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Congressional  Hecord 

^./ Amerlcr         PROCEEDINGS  AND   DEBATES  OF  THE  Sl^CONGRESS.  SECOND  SESSION 


Copper  Allocatioas 


EXl  ENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

IN   Xas  SENATE  OP  THE   UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  news 
release  Issued  today  by  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Administration  with  reference 
to  copper  allocations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news 
release  was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Defense  Production  Administrator  Henry 
H.  Fowler  today  announced  Increaaed  allot- 
menta  of  copper  and  copper  t>ase  alloys  to- 
taling an  eatlnriHted  10.000  tons  monthly  so  na 
to  make  possible  foreign  purchases  up  to 
the  limit  of  InternaUonal  Materials  Confer- 
ence entltlementa. 

Mr  Fowler  explained  that  this  can  now  be 
done  because  the  recent  decline  In  world 
copper  prtcee  made  It  poestble  to  revise  the 
Goyernment's  price  policy  so  as  to  permit 
United  States  producers  to  pass  on  to  con- 
sumers 80  percent  of  the  differential  between 
the  foreign  and  domestic  price  of  copper. 
With  these  Incentives.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
United  SUtaa  producers  will  Import  more 
copper. 

Specifically,  he  said    the  actions  will— 

1.  Increase  considerably  the  allotments  for 
defense  8upp<irtlntr  and  pR.«tentlal  programs 
which  heretofore  received  relatively  low  al- 
lotments. 

2.  Increase  the  third  quarter  allotments 
for  the  producers  of  some  consumer-typo 
Itenui  from  the  present  35  percent  of  their 
base  use  to  50  percent  of  t>ase. 

3.  Increace  the  authority  of  "B"  product 
manufacturers  to  self-certify  amounts  up 
to  the  maximum  of  40.000  pounds  per 
quarter. 

4.  Increase  the  authority  of  builders  to 
•elf-ccrtlfy  amounts  of  copper  for  commer- 
cial construction  from  300  to  750  pounds  per 
project  per  quarter,  and  a  self-certlflcatlon 
Increase  for  home  builders  and   housing. 

8.  Assure  by  Issuance  of  certlflcates  of  en- 
titlement equlUble  distribution  of  foreign 
as  well  as  domestic  copper  supplies. 

e  Begin  by  these  actions  to  bring  Into 
better  balance  use  and  Inventories  of  copper 
and  other  materials. 

7  Start  replenishing  the  strategic  stock- 
pile of  copper  which  has  been  depleted  be- 
cause of  the  urgent  needs  of  the  defense 
effort. 
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In  connection  with  today's  action,  Mr. 
Powler  issued  the  following  statement: 

"roWLH   STKTEMXm   ON   COPPIK 

"Axnerlcan  industry  has  not  been  able  to 
purcbase  the  full  amount  of  foreign  copper 
to  which  we  su-e  entitled  because  of  the  sbarp 
dltparlty  between  the  fixed  domestic  price 
and  the  cost  of  foreign  copper.  Foreign  cop- 
per prices  have  recently  declined.  The  Gov- 
ernment's action  of  last  week  In  permitting 
producers  to  pass  80  p>ercent  of  the  excess 
foreign  coet  to  consumers  provides  an  incen- 
tive to  overcome  the  price  obstacle  without 
upsetting  the  stabilization  program. 

"Tod  ay  8  action  by  NPA  in  increasing  the 
over-all  third-quarter  allotments  of  copper 
by  approximately  10  percent  provides  Ameri- 
can Industry  the  authority  to  use  its  full 
share  of  International  copper  supplies  avail- 
able. Industry  bas  to  have  the  allotments 
for  copper — the  'tickets'  from  the  National 
Production  Authority — to  procure  the  copper. 
Today's  action  Increases  these  tickets. 

"These  actions  simply  mean  that  It  is  now 
economically  more  practical  for  the  Ameri- 
can producer  to  purchase  more  copper  than 
he  has  been  buying  of  the  free  world  supply. 
"Ck)pper  is  stUl  in  critically  short  supply. 
However,  through  the  control  led -materials 
plan  we  are  supplying  the  copper  needs  of 
the  armed  services  aE  fast  as  their  designs 
and  construction  scbedules  permit  them  to 
make  use  of  it.  In  addition,  through  CMP 
we  have  distributed  for  defense  supporting 
Industry  and  civilian  requirements,  the  re- 
maining supply  of  domestic  and  foreign  cop- 
per available.  We  will  continue  to  do  this 
with  the  added  foreign  supply  expected  to  be 
purchased  by  most  American  producers,  now 
able  to  reflect  most  of  the  added  cost  of  for- 
eign copper  In  the  prices  they  can  charge  for 
products  made  from  this  copper. 

*Tt  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that 
the  basic  purpose  to  be  achieved  by  author- 
izing these  Increases  is  to  assist  American 
Industry  In  acquiring  our  lull  share  of  the 
free  world's  supply  of  copper  In  the  third 
quarter  of  this  year.  The  Government's 
actions  makes  this  possible.  It  is  now 
squarely  up  to  Industry  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  availability  of  our  share  of  the 
world  supply. 

"In  order  to  assure  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  copper,  we 
will  allot  domestic  and  foreign  copper  sepa- 
rately. Thus,  producers  of  copper  products 
will  get  their  fair  shares  of  the  available  for- 
eign copper,  which  will  be  based  on  their  pro- 
portionate use  of  domestic  copper.  This  will 
assure  equity  for  all  consumers,  small  and 
large. 

"To  do  this,  the  National  Production  Au- 
thority will  shortly  revise  the  copper  raw 
materials  distribution  order,  M-16,  to  l^ure 
equitable  distribution  of  both  domestlc^^and 
foreign   refined   copper   to   authorize   sepa- 


rately requests  for  the  quantity  of  domestic 
refined  copper  and  the  amount  of  foreign  re- 
fined copper  to  which  the  producer  of  copper 
product*   wlU  have  an  entitlement. 

"We  have  realized  the  previotis  price  situa- 
tion made  It  economically  dllBcult  for  the 
American  producer  to  augment  his  share  of 
domestic  copper  with  all  of  the  foreign  cop- 
per which  he  might  have  Uked  to  purchase. 
Change  In  the  world  price  situation  has  made 
this  fe£islble  and  compxatible  with  the  stabili- 
zation program. 

"In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  back- 
ground  of  the  action  taken  today,  which  has 
led  up  to  our  present  national  copper  situa- 
tion. I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  review 
the  essential  facts  about  copper  that  com- 
prise the  complete  picture. 

"This  country,  for  many  years  the  world's 
largest  consumer  of  copper,  imports  roughly 
one-third  of  Its  refined  copper.  However, 
from  a  World  War  peak  of  8.000,000,000 
pounds  of  copper  and  copper  base  alloys  con- 
sumed In  1943,  postwar  shipments  declined 
until  In  1949,  brass  mill,  wire  mill,  and 
foundry  shipments  totaled  only  3,600,000,000 
pounds.  In  1948,  Europe  began  using  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  copper.  After  Korea, 
the  European  rearmament  program,  encour- 
aged by  this  country,  swung  Into  high  gear 
and  produced  an  increasing  demand  for  cop- 
per and  copper  base  alloy  products. 

"Starting  in  the  second  quarter  of  1950 
and,  of  course,  after  July  1950.  shipments  of 
our  fabricating  mills  and  foundries  reached 
high  levels  and  stocks  were  drawn  down  to 
imusually  low  levels.  Total  shipments  for 
1950  and  1951  have  amounted  to  about  5,000,- 
000,000  per  year. 

"Early  control  measvres 

"Thus.  In  1950.  demand  far  exceeded  sup- 
ply. With  the  adoption  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  It  became  possible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  direct  the  flow  of  copper  to  the 
most  Important  tises  for  defense  and  civilian 
ptj-poses  and  to  limit  production  to  an 
amount  equal  to  the  supply  of  copper.  This 
was  begun  through  a  series  of  regulatory 
measures. 

"These  Included  orders  such  as  order 
M-12,  which  limited  the  amount  of  copper 
any  person  could  tise  to  a  percentage  of  his 
base  period  use,  and  other  orders  which 
affected  specific  end  products.  Certain  uses 
of  copper  were  prohibited,  and  substitution 
of  other  materials  for  copiser  was  en- 
couraged. 

"Controls  under  CMP 

"Starting  with  the  third  quarter  of  1951, 
the  controlled-materials  plan  began  oper- 
ating, first  with  the  so-called  open  end,  and 
moving  to  a  complete  controlled-materials 
plan  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951. 

"In  Axzgust  1951,  the  Copper  Division  of 
NPA  commenced  allocating  refined  copper 
and   scrap    to    the    wire   mills,    brass   naills, 
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foundries  anrf*  misceUaneous  users  of  such  "It  Is  Important  to  note  here  that  the  so-  tickets,  based  on  former  supply  estimates, 
material  The  allocations  of  refined  copper  called  allocations  of  IMC  to  the  member  na-  have  been  ouUtandlng  for  some  time.  Ac- 
are  based  on  monthly  estimates  of  the  tlons  are  only  recommendations  until  and  cordlngly.  the  steps  enumerated  at  the  out- 
amount  available  from  domestic  and  foreign  unless  they  are  voluntarily  accepted  by  the  set  are  now  being  t*ken. 

sources    as   reported   by   producers   and   Im-  cations  Involved.  "I  wish  to  emphasize  that  unfortunately, 

porters.  "Another  fact  Is  worth  noting:   that  the  even  with   the   anticipated  Increase  In   Im- 

"The  purpose  of  this  allocation  system  Is  United  States  Is  making  the  major  contrl-  ports,  both  stockpiling  and  civilian  use  will 

to   aasure   each   user   of   refined   copper   his  butlon  to  the  free  world  defense  effort  and  still  be  at  a  low  level." 

fair  share  of  the  quantity  available  and  to  therefore  is  entitled  to  the  major  share  of 

enable   him    to  schedule  his   acceptance   of  the  world  supplies  of  critical  materials.     All  -^^-^.^^^^— ^— 

orders.  the  participating  nations  in  IMC  recognize 

"The  copper  situation  was  aggravated  by  this.  Commencement  Address  by  Dr.  Grajion 

several  factors,  among  which  were  the  Im-  "Thus,   since   the   Inception  of   IMC,   the 

pact  of  increasing  mUltary  demand,  the  ne-  United  States  has  received  entitlements  to  lurk  at  Dnke  University 

cesslty  for  stepping  up  certain  defense-sup-  consume  more  than  Its  normal  share  of  the                    .                       

porting   activities,   such   as   the    power   pro-  free  world  supply.    For  Instance,  In  the  first  im-cMQiOM  ow  rtttltarttq 

gram  and   communications   program  which  quarter  of   1952.  the  United  States  received  i             1^ai£.inoiuxm   Kjr  nr-MAnn^ 

v>   are  large  users  of  copper,  and  the  fact  there  an  entitlement  for  more  copper  than  It  waa  of 

V^raa  a  substantial  demand  for  large  sizes  of  using  the  years  Immediately  before  IMC  came  HON    WII  I  1^  ^MITH 

wire  and  Items  such  as  bus  bars  In  the  plant  into  existence.  ,                    IlUli.  Tf  ll^l^io  omi  l  il 

expansion  program.  "The  simple  fact  Is  that  United  States  pro-  '                           or  Norrn  cakolina 

"To  accomplish  these  vital  needs,  civilian  ducers  did  not  buy  all  the  copper  to  which  jjj  yjjE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Items  had  to  be  held  to  a  low  level.     This  the  United  States  was  entitled.  17    lan-i 

level  was  considerably  below  50  percent  of  ..j.^^  current  situation  luesoay.  June  It.  lUi^ 

pre-Korea  basis  In  many  cases^  ^^  ^^^  ^^.  Mr.    SMITH  of  North   Carolina.     Mr. 

"TO   help   maintain   «^*'^'?  ^^^^^.  i^'J**^*^-  talned  the  quantity  of  copper  It  was  entitled  President,  on  June  2.  1952.  Dr.  Grayson 

It   became   "*<=««^J^^,^„%  ^^{"^ ,  J.^'^f  to  consume  under  IMC  wm  primarily  due  to  Kirk,  acting  president  of  Columbia  Uni- 

Vl^'cT  tSkeswL^h^ developed^   ml  the   disparity   between   the    United'  States'  verslty.    delivered     the    commencement 

?nTt:d°sU^'rd  ChU?anToThrin^^^^^  ^ ^^%^' r ?.'-'?t  ^s^' ^"t^'maf^tirn  Ttl  ^^^'"^^  ^'  ^'^^  University.  Durham, 
t  on*  to  producUon.  It  became  necessary  to  tlon  of  the  United  States  to  maintain  Its  j^  (,  ^j^g  address  Is  a  very  fine  discus- 
withdraw   substantial   quantities   of   copper       economic   stabilization   prograiM.       slon  of  some  of  the  problems  with  which 

from  the  stockpile.  *''\f''°'''^H^,or^!JLpd  ."iut  ss  centl  America  is  confronted  today,  and  I  ask 

^  recently  world  prices  averaged  about  55  cents.  »  *».    »  i»  iT        i    *  j  i» 

"Other  measures  ^^  domestic  price  was  24^  cents,  and  we  unanimous  consent  that  It  be  printed  In 

"The  Government  recognized  early  In  the  j^ad  an  assured  supply  of  Chilean  production  the  Appendix  of  the  RECORD, 

emergency   that  the   copper  si^prtage  prob-  ^t  27 'i  cents.  There  being  no  objection,  the  address 

ably  would  continue  for  some  time.    Accord-  ..j^  ^^^3  jgn  t^at  to  permit  American  pro-  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Ingly.   working  originally  with  the  Defense  ducers  of  copper  products  to  purchase  addl-  ^s  follows  • 

Minerals  Administration  and  later  with  the  tlonal   copper   at   world   prices   In   the   open  -^                   ,                  w,                           w 

Defense  Materials  Procurement  Agency,  cop-  market  and  to  add  the  additional  costs  to  T^erB    are    Innumerable    rearons    why    a 

per-expanslon  programs  were  Punched.  t^elr  prices  would   cause  tremendously  In-  university   commencement   ceremony   U   al- 

"Slnce  the  low  grade  of   the  ore  In  most  flatlonary  pressures  on  our  domestic  econ-  ^^^  *  pleasant  occasion^  The  faculty  mem- 

large  domestic  deposlta  requires  substantial  ^^^     ^o  have  permitted  users  to  buy  di-  ^^  "*  looking  forward  to  a  respite  from 

investment  and  at  least  2  to  3  years  time  to  meetly  and  absorb  the  cost  would  have  made  blue-books  and  theses,  even  from  student*, 

start   production,   expansion    programs   were  copper  available  according  to  ability  to  pay  7^«  graduating  cla*^  are  locking  forward 

started   to  provide   ^or   the  following  addl-  gather  than  In  accordance  with  the  Impor-  ^°   ^^^   ^elds   which,   though    poaslbly    not 

tlonal  supplies  from  domestic  sources:  tance  of  Its  use      It  also  would  have  served  greener,  have  at  least  the  novelty  of  the  un- 

Pounds  to    maintain    the    inflated    foreign    price.  known.     The  father,  and   mothers  prewnt 

1952     40.  000.  000  Finally.  It  would  have  made  fair  and  equl-  ^»°   »°°^   '^^'"Y^   '°   "^^    "fP""?**  .f  °*^* 

953   :::::::::::::::: Se.  OOO,  OOO  table  distribution  under  CMP  lmpo«lble.  '°'-  the  financial  «,lyency  of  the  family.    The 

1954..::::::.: 2I6.OOO.OOO  "WUh    the    termination    of    the    Chilean  Pf^'f  ^,\ °/  '^'  ""'7"'^  f^^ 

.«,..                                                        ^Ert  r\nn  nnn  ^   ._      »w      ^wii— _   <-i„«^.^..»n»   ^«  him  a  brief  time  when  ne.wUl  be  free  from 

1956 - 450.000,000  agreement  by  the  Chilean  Oovernmen^^^  obligation    of   belBg^to    use   President 

"TO    assure    a   supply   from   our    principal  May  8  of  this  F^ar,  the  «^"^*  f°PP"  »"PP;y  Conanf.  phrase-"*  plTlar  of   bra«  by  day 

foreign  source  at  reasonable  prices,  the  tar-  Picture   changed.     The   cancel  a  tlon  of  this  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^               ^         .    ^^^^  ^^^  ^^'_ 

Iff  on   copper  was   removed   and   an   agree-  agreement  was  brought  »^^^,t  ^"  P»«. '^y  "^!  mencement  speaker  ha.  a  pleasant  time  for 

ment    was   entered    Into    with    the    Chilean  softening  of  world  prices  which  had  dropped  ^^  ^^^^^  tharthls  U  one  occasion  when  no 

Government  in  May  of  1951  which  guaran-  to  approximately  J5  cents.  ^^^  ^^^  quarrel  with  what  he  says,  .imply 

teed    to   American   producers   80   percent   of  The  Chilean  Government  was  thiis  un-  u^^use  no  one  wUl  reaUy  pay  much  atten- 

the  production   of  the   large  Chilean  mines  able  to  sell  the  20  percent  reserved  for  Its  ^^^^  to  him  or  to  hU  wUdom   If  any. 

at  a  price  of  27'^  cents.     At  this  time,  the  own  »"°"f  ^^^^^J,"-;^"  ^l^h  world  price.  ^^  ^^           ^^^              ^^^^  ^^^ 

fixed    price    of    domestic    copper    was    24'4  ^^ '"'*^*  *^^' f]'^°"l,*' Z,^,'i°  ^°Xa^^^  tlful  campus  and  open  a  new  chapter  In  your 

cents.     The  world  price  was  far  above  this.  an   aj^^""^,  '^ipply   from    Chile,    we    had    a  ^               ^           unforgetuble  ex- 

averaging  about  55  cents.  Tu^Janu'^a?  auantu'es    of     firetgT  cop^r  P«rlence,  one  which  will  be  with  you  through 

"The  International  Materials  Conference  j^  ^  purchased  at  a  price  more  nearly  *"  the  bright  and  bitter  years  ahead.    What- 

-Wlth  the  United  States  facing  substan-  approaching  our  domestic  price.  *'"  T"""  *^»'^f"°"  °^J'''"  ^^^^^^^^   1"« 

tlal  deficits  in  other  vital  metals  and  mate-  -in  the  face  of  this  situation,  it  was  de-  '^^,^-  y°"  *"1  never  be  the  same  as  you 

rials,    such    as    nickel,    cobalt,    columblum.  termlned  that  domestic  copper  would  be  al-  !;°^L1.^"J*  ^*!?,  "  ^°v„,^*1,ii!*  h«  ^"1^^ 

and    tungsten.    It    became   apparent   that   U  located  equitably  to  fabricators  In  this  coun-  °i,^it.,ft^  I^/.h.^    «^  i   ,     ^            f 

we  were  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  materials  try  and  they  would  be  authorized  to  pur-  f^    k      i^  enriched,  not  only  because  of 

either  not  produced  In  this  country  or  pro-  chase^foreign    copper    In    a    total    amount  !,^'  shared  assoc  a  tlons  which  will  make  you, 

duced  here  In  InsulHclent  quantities,  some  great*  than  the  United  States  had  been  re-  ?*f"^°'i^^-  k?,»     fj    !^    member   of   a    fine 

form    of    international    cooperation    would  celvl^.     To  encourage  the  purchase  of  this  '*"°'!"^!P-   ^"'   '^^   because,   whether   now 

have  to  be  devised.  additional  foreign  copper,  they  are  now  per-  ^^^^  '"l^ff^'L^L  ""^h  ^°"'    ^"'i^h'Jt  ^l^ 

"The   International    Materials    Conference  mltted  to  pass  through  to  their  customers  ^*"    permanently   and   Immeasurably   wld- 

waa  Initiated  In  December  of  1950  and  In-  so  percent  of  the  Increased  price  they  have  *°5*!;        ,^  ,             .,.  w        , 

dividual  commodity  committee!  started  work  to  pay  ^  ^°P*  ^^**  ^°^  ""^  ^"*  learned  enough 

in    the   early    part    of    1951.      The   objective  .-This  plan.  It  Is  believed,  will  make  avail-  ^!f,'  ^i^^ffl^rf.^^'.f^^'l*^!'^  !^  l^' L°J^ 

of   the   IMC    is   to  see  that   each   of   the   28  able  a  substantial  increase  In  Imported  re-  '^'^       J^Vh    f.,^   ^/tV              ,  ^.      ,  ,    ^^ 

participating  nations  of  the  free  world  re-  fined  copper-^  '^^^  °'  '^*  ^'^-  ^°'  ****  remainder  of  your 

.      celves  Its  fair  share,  not  only  of  the  mate-  -it  must  be^embered  that  the  Increased  ""^^^  i!?  ^^ff'  "rf,n„^  "^""  ^!^l^nZ 

rials  It  produces  In  surplus,  but  also  those  avallabUlty  hoped  for  Is  only  a  smaU  frac-  ^!."°°!'.honM  w.nJ  ?n^.^^tiv^Tknn3 
f.  v,„  »„  i~„„-*  Ti,-  4«wi..i^..»i  «„_„.!»  ^.  .  ^  ^  ,  1  .  1  _  «  »__  _  on  you  should  want  Incessantly  to  know 
It  has  to  import.  The  Indlvldua  commit-  tlon  of  our  total  supply.  As  long  a.  a  large  ^^^\  otherwise,  you  will  have  failed  to  de- 
tees  were  set  up  with  this  objective:  percentage   of    copper    Is    taken    by    the    dl-  ^j^^  ^^^      ^^^^^  ^j^,^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

•To  consider  and  recommend  to  govern-  rect   military   and   defense   supporting   pro-  university  years.    Your  education  Is  not  fln- 

ments    the    specific    actions    which    should  grams,   the   need   remains   for   sharing   the  lahed;    It  has  only  begun.     You  now  have 

be    taken    to    expand,   production.    Increase  balance  equitably.  the  tools  and  the  maturity  to  start  your  edu- 

avallablUtles.  conserve  supplies,  and  assure  "However,  to  enable  American  indxistry  to  cation   In   earnest.     No  Institution   actually 

the  most  effective  distribution  and  utlllza-  use  the  Increase  available,  additional  CMP  can  educate  you:   it  can  onlj  help  you  to 

tlon  of  supplies  among  consumer  countries.'  tickets     must     be    Issued.      Third     quarter  educate  yourself. 
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But.  despite  what  I  have  been  wylng, 
society  has  provided  you  with  this  oppor- 
tunity for  other  reasons  than  the  enrich- 
ment and  enlariirement  of  your  live*.  It  U 
no  mere  happenstance  that  here  in  the 
United  State,  we  hare  done  more  than  in 
almost  any  other  country  In  the  world  to 
make  available  to  our  people  all  the  educa- 
tional f acuities  which  an  Individual  U  capa- 
ble of  utilizing.  This  massive  effort,  ex- 
emplified by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of 
colleges  and  universities  spread  across  our 
land,  and  representing  an  investment  of 
countleM  million:;  of  dollars,  has  been  made 
for  something  more  than  the  mere  enrich- 
ment of  Individual  live*.  It  has  been  made 
because  It  is  an  Inherent  and  a  necessary  in- 
gredient In  what  v^  looaely  call  "the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  " 

The  theory  upon  which  all  this  is  based  is 
essentially  simple.  It  assumes  that  In  a 
truly  democratic  society,  policy  decisions  are 
not  made  merely  with  the  consent  of  the 
governed,  but  that  they  are  to  be  made  with 
the  participation  of  the  governed.  In  a  so- 
ciety like  ours,  no  small  group  of  elected  or 
appointed  leaders  can.  or  should,  make 
fundamental  decisions  unless  they  have 
W}me  reasonable  assurance  that  what  they 
are  doing  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  their  fellow  citizens.  We  mani- 
fest thl.  approval,  or  the  lack  of  It.  in  many 
wayi.  Tbe  citizen  who  writes  to  his  Con- 
fressman.  the  editorial  writer  In  a  news- 
paper, the  minister  In  his  pxilplt.  the  teacher 
who  lectures  to  his  students,  the  labor  leader 
In  his  dealings  with  his  union — all  these  peo- 
ple have  an  Influence,  direct  or  Indirect, 
upon  the  formulation  of  our  national 
policies. 

We  In  tlie  United  States  have  undertaken 
an  experiment  which  Is  virtually  unique  In 
•  great  and  populous  state.  It  i.  an  experi- 
ment to  determine  whether  150.000.000  peo- 
ple can  successfully  opwrate  a  truly  demo- 
cratic K>clety  under  modern  condition.. 
Our  fathers  recognised  from  the  beginning 
that  the  one  condition  of  aucceu  for  such 
an  experiment  would  be  a  well-educated 
public,  fully  capable  of  understanding  the 
condition,  of  controlling  policy  decision., 
and  competent  to  weigh  the  probably  conse- 
quence, of  alternative  courbes  of  action. 

Today,  this  theory  Is  being  put  to  the  test 
•a  never  before  In  our  national  history.  In 
the  life  span  of  a  single  generation  the 
foundations  of  nur  world  have  been  pro- 
foundly and  dramatically  altered  Prom  the 
canif<»-table  and  protected  Isolation  of  40 
year.  sgo.  we  have  suddenly  and  unwittingly 
been  thrown  Into  a  position  of  global  Inter- 
national leadership. 

And  this  leadera^lp  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  at  a  time  when  free  people,  everywhere 
have  been  confronted  with  the  unprece- 
dented security  threat  of  rampant  Soviet 
Imperialism,  when  the  old  colonial  syBtem. 
of  the  world  are  breaking  up  Into  a  congeries 
of  weak  and  fiercely  independent  state*, 
when  the  former  great  powers  have  been  ex- 
hattstcd  by  the  after  effect,  of  a  succession 
of  a'ars.  and  when  all  our  societies  are  to 
■ome  extent  torn  Internally  by  conflicts  over 
tbe  adjustment  of  domestic  governmental 
policies  to  meet  the  changing  conditions  of 
an  increasingly  Industrialized  life.  The  bur- 
den laid  today  upon  the  American  people 
I.  almost  staggering  In  Its  magnitude  and 
its  complexity. 

If  we  are  to  survive  this  challenge,  we  shall 
do  so  only  If  we  have  a  full  cense  of  histori- 
cal perspective  and  an  emotional  maturity 
which  will  enable  us  to  use  our  vast  national 
strength  skillfully  and  wisely  keeping  in 
mind  alway.  the  goals  we  seek  to  achieve 
and  the  relationship  to  those  goals  of  the 
policies  aud  procedure,  which  we  may  be 
tempted  to  employ. 

Certain  necessities  and  requirements  stand 
out  like  lone  trees  on  a  desert  landscape. 
One  of  these  1.  the  need  to  guard  against 


oversimplification  of  our  problems.  All  of 
us.  no  matter  the  number  of  our  college 
degrees,  like  to  have  our  problem,  made  sim- 
ple. We  are  happy  and  relieved  when  we  are 
told  that  we  can  personalize  a  complex  sit- 
uation or  when  we  can  package  a  policy  by 
the  bright  wrappings  at  an  attractive  slogan. 
Thus,  we  can  avoid  the  rigors  of  thought 
when  we  allow  ourselves  to  believe  that  a 
threat  comes  merely  from  the  ambitions  of 
a  Hitler  or  a  StaUn.  or  when  we  believe  that 
we  can  confront  an  evil  world  of  power 
politic  with  open  diplomacy  or  even  tin- 
condltlonal  surrender  or  containment. 

The  trouble  with  such  a  course  la  that 
it  leads  us  Into  dangerously  blind  alleys  of 
thought.  It  prevents  us  from  making  the 
necessary  reevaluation.  of  situations  as  clr- 
cunuitances  change;  it  catises  us  to  Insist 
upon  pursuing  policies  that  may  have  been 
right  when  they  were  adopted  but  which  may 
no  longer  be  adequate  to  meet  a  radically 
changed  situation.  Thus  It  was  that,  in  the 
Interwar  period,  we  and  our  allies  faUed  to 
estimate  the  gravity  of  the  growing  challenge 
from  Nazi  ambitions,  and  the  warnings  of  a 
Churchill  fell  upon  deaf  ears.  Our  present- 
day  estlnuite  of  that  past  policy  can  be  seen 
In  the  widespread  popular  hostility  toward 
any  course  of  action  which  could  be  labeled 
"appeasement." 

Actually,  we  must  guard  against  the 
counterdanger  lest  this  fear  of  appeasement 
lead  UB  today  Into  a  foreign -policy  Impasse 
in  our  relations  with  Russia,  which  can 
eventuate  only  In  a  catastrophic  war.  There 
is  a  time  to  be  firm,  even  a  time  to  fight. 
There  is  also  a  time  when  compromise  and 
conciliation  can  be  rejected — In  the  blind 
pursuit  of  a  fixed  policy — only  at  the  p>rlce 
of  disaster.  I  make  no  plea  for  appease- 
ment toward  the  Kremlin  and  Its  world-wide 
conspiracy.  I  plead  only  that  we  as  a  people 
have  the  wisdom  and  the  understanding  to 
avoid  excesBlve  rigidity  In  our  own  policies 
and  our  own  thinking.  Ultimately  we  shall 
fight  the  Soviet  Union  or  we  shall  gradually 
work  out  some  form  of  reasonably  peaceftil 
coexistence.  We  must  be  prepared  for  both 
contingencies.  Our  enemies  are  the  pris- 
oners of  their  own  ideological  slogans.  We 
shall  fall,  as  they  assuredly  will  fall.  If  we 
become  similarly  entrapped. 

I  would  not  have  you  Interpret  what  I 
have  Just  said  as  a  plea  for  no  policy  and 
no  fixed  principles.  Assuredly,  that  Is  not 
the  way  of  wiMlom.  But  we  must  never  con- 
fuse policy  objective,  on  the  one  hand  and 
means  for  achieving  those  objectives  on  the 
other.  Tbe  first  should  t>e  fairly  rigid;  the 
second  must  be  fiexlble.  And  too  much 
popular  faith  in  slogans  tends  to  confuse  the 
two.  Our  European  friends  are  fearful, 
above  all,  of  what  they  regard  as  the  essen- 
tial unpredictability  and  Instability  of 
American  policy.  We  can  calm  their  fears 
only  if  we  ahow  conciuslTely  that  we  do  keep 
in  mind  the  difference  between  objectives 
and  tactics. 

A  second  tree  on  the  desert  Is  our  need 
to  avoid  overly  high  levels  of  expectations. 
In  the  past,  we  have  had  long  periods  of 
peace  Interrupted  by  brief  periods  of  war  and 
followed  by  peace  again.  Today,  we  are  liv- 
ing through  a  prolonged  period  of  tension, 
which  Is  trying  to  our  nerves,  and  which 
seems  likely  to  go  on  for  an  indefinite  period 
Ir  the  future.  I  fear  that  we  must  become 
accustomed  to  this  tension  and  to  learn  to 
live  with  It  as  a  normal  part  of  our  national 
existence.  When  our  statesmen  and  our 
diplomatist,  fall  to  win  quick  and  sweeping 
victories  we  must  hesitate  before  Jumping 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  must  be  either 
hopelessly  Incompetent  or  dangerously  dis- 
loyal. We  are  a  people  long  accustomed  to 
success  lu  all  our  undertakings,  hut  we  must 
now  learn  that,  in  present-day  foreign  af- 
fairs, we  face  problems  which  not  even 
Americans  can  solve  quickly  or  easily,  and 
perhaps  not  at  all.  At  best  the  road  often 
will  seem  endless  and  the  signboards  miss- 


ing or  confusing.  The  problem  almost  n- 
minds  me  of  an  experience  of  mine  In  th» 
earlier  days  of  motoring.  My  wife  and  I  had 
labored  over  terrible  roads  to  a  point  where, 
according  to  the  map.  there  were  two  pos- 
sible route,  of  about  equal  length  to  the 
city  which  was  our  next  goal.  When  we 
asked  a  native  which  road  we  should  take, 
he  thought  for  a  moment  and  replied, 
"Mister,  it  don't  make  a  durned  bit  of  dif- 
ference. Whichever  road  you  take,  you'll 
wish  you  had  gone  the  other  way." 

In  diplomacy,  there  is  seldom  a  choice  be- 
tween a  paved  road  and  one  filled  with  mud 
and  ruts.  Decision-makers  usually  have  the 
unpleasant  task  of  choosing  the  course  of 
action  which  seems  least  undesirable.  This. 
we,  as  a  people,  must  come  to  realize:  other- 
wise we  wUl  never  be  able  to  make  a  eober 
and  responsible  evaluation  of  our  successes 
and  our  faUure.,  and  of  the  skill  or  the  In- 
eptness  of  our  officials.  And  we  hurt  only 
ourwlve.  If  we  allow  our  criticism  to  become 
to  Intemperate  that  x^e  drive  our  ablest  men 
Into  other  professions. 

A  corollary  of  what  I  have  Just  said  is  that 
we  muEt  not  allow  failure  to  achieve  quick 
and  brilliant  succea.  to  plunge  us  Into  the 
depths  of  gloom  and  despair.  We  should 
never  for  a  moment  underestimate  the 
strength  of  our  geographical  position,  the 
unrivaled  might  of  our  Industrial  system, 
the  Immense  strength  of  our  political  unity, 
and  the  Impressive  skills  of  our  scientific  and 
technological  specialists.  It  Is  good,  of 
course,  to  be  forwarned  as  well  as  forearmed, 
but  we  must  keep  some  perspective  In  esti- 
mating our  dangers.  When  I  talk  with  peo- 
ple who  are  pessimistic  about  the  number  of 
alleged  Communists  In  this  country,  or  the 
dangers  of  an  atomic  attack  from  Russia,  I 
often  wonder  what  these  people  would  do  If. 
for  example,  they  were  citizens  of  France 
where  the  Communist  vote  has  been  as  high 
a*  30  percent  of  the  total,  or  If  they  lived 
in  a  Uny  Norway  or  £>enmark  almost  next 
door  to  the  land  of  the  Soviets.  The  cour- 
age of  our  European  allies  should  be  an  ob. 
Ject  lesson  to  all  of  us  when  we  tend  to  fall 
into  the  dismal  luxury  of  fauallsm  and 
despair. 

All  that  I  have  conunented  upon  with  re- 
spect ti  the  field  of  foreign  pol  cy  applies 
with  equal  force  to  our  responsibilities  in 
domestic  affairs.  Here.  too.  we  have  equal 
need  for  calmness,  balanced  Judgment,  and 
historical  perspective.  Here,  too.  and  espe- 
cially In  the  heat  of  an  election  year,  we 
must  make  every  effort  to  demonstrate  to  the 
world  that  we  are  weighing  Issues  as  well  a. 
men,  that,  whatever  our  excesses  of  partisan- 
ship, we  are  united  In  support  of  the  basic 
principles  of  our  constitutional  ssrstem.  and 
that  our  prime  objective  at  home  and  abroad 
is  to  safeguard  Individual  liberty  within  the 
framework  of  responsible  government.  We 
must  insist  that  there  are  issues  which  are 
properly  partisan  and  others  which  are  above 
and  beyond  the  heat  of  party  strife.  We 
must  show  that  we  can  separate  the  endur- 
ing from  the  temporary,  the  basic  from  the 
trivial. 

Those  erf  you  who  are  to  be  graduated  today 
from  this  great  institution  have  been  given 
this  priceless  opportunity,  not  only  for  your- 
selves but  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  our 
entire  Nation  as  well.  You  may  lead  happy 
and  rlch,llves,  but  you  will  be  derelict  to  your 
civic  responsibilities  and  betrayers  of  a  na- 
tional trust  if  you  do  not  evidence,  by  pre- 
cept and  example,  objectivity  In  weighing 
public  iKues,  firmness  In  adhering  to  basic 
principles,  and  resoluteneas  In  Insisting  upon 
integrity  in  yotu-  own  lives  as  well  as  in  those 
of  our  officers  who  hold  our  collective  welfare 
In  tnist.  You  must  show  that  you  under- 
stand that  patience  Is  not  always  weakness, 
that  complex  problems  are  never  simple,  smd 
that  glittering  generalities  are  never  a  sub- 
stitute for  sober  thought. 

Your  attitudes  on  these  matters  are  Im- 
portant In   themselves   because  you  are   all 
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citizens;  they  are  also  Important  for  the 
effect  which  they  will  Invariably  have  on 
others  with  whom  you  will  be  In  contact 
dally. 

It  would  be  a  simple  thing  to  be  a  citizen 
of  a  country  existing  under  dictatorship,  a 
country  where  decisions  were  made  for  you 
and  where  you,  wlUy-nllly,  had  no  choice  but 
to  obey  your  masters.  Many  peoples,  un- 
schooled In  the  hard  tasks  of  democratic  life, 
seem  Inured  to  such  an  existence.  But  you 
have  been  born  Into  a  democratic  society  and 
at  a  difficult  time  in  its  existence.  For  you, 
as  for  all  of  us,  the  price  of  liberty  Is  not 
merely  eternal  vigilance;  It  Is  also  eternal 
wisdom. 

It  has  been  said  that  those  who  will  not 
learn  from  history  are  doomed  to  repeat  Its 
mistakes.  You  have  had  a  chance  to  learn 
much  from  history.  May  you,  and  all  the 
thousands  of  other  young  men  and  women 
who  in  these  days  will  receive  their  univer- 
sity degrees,  demonstrate  that  you  have 
learned  the  lessons  of  history  and  that  you 
can  put  them  to  good  use  In  the  cause  of 
civilization  and  peace. 


Walter-McCarran  Immigration  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  mrw  tork 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
on  the  McCarran-Walter  immigration 
bill,  which  recently  passed  the  Senate. 
The  articles  appeared  in  leading  Catho- 
lic newspapers,  and  represent  an  impor- 
tant sector  of  this  religious  group.  The 
first  is  from  the  Michigan  Catholic  of 
May  23,  1952,  and  "s  entitled  "Urge  Mr. 
Truman  To  Veto  McCarran-Walter  Bill." 
The  second  is  fro.na  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard of  Washington,  D.  C,  of  June  13. 
1952,  and  is  entitled  "Monsignor 
O'Grady's  View:  Lists  Objections  to  Mc- 
Carran  Bill,"  Msgr.  John  OGrady  is 
executive  secretary  of  the  national  con- 
ference of  Catholic  charities,  and  has 
long  been  a  leader  in  the  fight  for  hu- 
mane and  liberal  immigration  legisla- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Michigan  Catholic  of  May  29, 
19521 

Urge  84r.  Tbttman  To  Vrro  McCabsak- 
Waltek  Bn,L 

This  Is  a  second,  more  urgent  call  to  read- 
ers of  the  Michigan  Catholic  to  Join  Detroit 
reUglous,  civic  and  nationality  groups  In  ex- 
pressing opposition  to  the  McCaTTan  and 
Walter  omnibus  Immigration  bill  passed 
Friday  by  the  United  States  Senate  and  ear- 
lier by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

This  Is  also  a  first,  equally  urgent,  call  to 
enlist  your  expression  of  support  for  another 
Immigration  measure  now  before  Congress, 
the  Celler  special  Immigration  bill  (H.  R. 
7376  and  S.  3109). 

This  Celler  measure  was  strongly  indorsed 
toy  Catholic  spokesman  groups  In  hearings 
last  Thursday  and  Friday  before  the  Housa 


Judiciary  Committee.  These  groups — War 
Relief  Services-NCWC,  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference  and  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Charities — see  a  gocd 
chance  for  this  bill  to  p&ss  If  sufficient  sup- 
port is  manifested.  The  archdlocesan  re- 
settlement committee  this  week  urged  pas- 
tors of  the  archdiocese  to  invoke  the  people's 
backing. 

The  McCarran-Walter  bill  that  you  are 
asked  to  oppose  has  gone  to  President  Tru- 
man, who  Is  expected  to  veto  It.  If  he  should 
veto  It,  It  would  return  to  the  House  and 
Senate  for  passage  over  his  veto.  It  Is  be- 
lieved that  backers  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
measure  cannot  muster  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  majorities. 

We  urge  our  readers  to  write  to  President 
Truman  voicing  their  opposition  to  this 
measure  that  Includes  evil  elements  of  racism 
and  discrimination,  especially  against 
Asiatics.  It  also  contains  arbitrary  provi- 
sions In  Its  natvu-allzatlon  and  deportation 
sections. 

This  week  our  editor  received  from  a  sup- 
porter of  the  bill  a  scxirrllous  letter,  book- 
lets, and  pamphlets  ridicxxllng  the  Jews. 
His  letter  said:  "The  McCarran-Walter  bills 
are  saving  us  from  the  Jews."  The  Insinua- 
tion followed  that  we.  In  opposing  the  bill, 
were  favoring  Jews'  entry  to  this  country. 
We  are,  to  this  extent:  We  favor  permitting 
the  entry  of  aU  quallfled  Immigrants. 

The  charges  made  In  our  reader's  letter 
and  In  the  pamphlets  and  leaflets  are  vi- 
cious— some  of  the  worst  we  have  seen  aimed 
at  the  Jewish  people.  They  are  antl-Amerl- 
can,  anti-Christian,  and  antlhuman.  They 
■mack  of  hate  and  the  encouragement  of 
pogroms  and  setting  up  of  ghettos.  To  that 
we  will  never  subscribe.     Never. 

Our  opposition  to  this  measure  rests  on 
the  fact  that  It  Is  antl-Amerlcan  and  that 
It  would  cause  hardships  to  people  who 
might  come  here  eventually. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  America  has  been 
blessed  because  it  has  had  a  generous  heart 
and  its  arms  were  open  to  all  the  races, 
creeds,  and  nationalities.  Its  wealth,  power, 
and  glory  may  be  traced  partly  to  the  work 
of  millions  of  foreign  born  who  sought  asy- 
lum from  religious  and/or  political  perse- 
cution, freedom  of  speech,  freedom  from 
fear.  want,  and  hunger. 
Again  we  urge  our  readers: 

1.  Write  President  Truman  against  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter measure. 

2.  Write  Senators  Home*  Pracusow  and 
BLAm  MooDT  and  your  Congressman  In  favor 
of  the  Celler  bUl  (H.  R.  7376  and  8.  3109). 

[From  the   Catholic   Standard   of  June   13. 
1952] 

Lists  Objections  to  McCarran  Biu. 

(By  Msgr.  John  O'Grady) 

Anyone  who  reads  the  McCarran  omnibus 
Immigration  bill  carefully  and  In  light  of  the 
reports  that  were  made  on  It  by  the  com- 
mittees, must  recognize  that  this  bill  would 
make  Inmalgratlon  more  restrictive. 

For  Instance  when  one  considers  Its  failure 
to  give  parents  of  aliens  any  preference,  and 
its  continuation  of  the  mortgages  on  quotas 
under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  one  begins 
to  see  readily  that  it  would  make  it  Impossi- 
ble for  many  families  to  be  reunited  for  the 
next  20  years.  The  Greek  quota  is  mort- 
gaged until  the  year  2013;  the  quota  for 
Hungary  Is  mortgaged  until  the  year  1985; 
and  the  Llthuarian  quota  is  mortgaged  un- 
til the  year  2C87. 

Bruce  MoLler,  director  of  Immigration, 
National  Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  states 
that  the  McCarran  bill  "removes  existing 
racial  barriers  to  admissibility  and  citizen- 
ship." It  very  generously  gives  a  quota  of 
100  to  the  people  oX  the  Phllipplue  Islands, 


to  a  people  who  heretofore  could  come  In 
without  any  limitations. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  provide  that  •  person 
of  Philippine  origin  who  U  living  in  Brazil, 
even  the  son  of  a  Filipino  mother  and  • 
Brazilian  father,  would  be  counted  against 
the  Philippine  quoU.  I  wonder  who  could 
convince  people  in  the  Philippine  Islands 
that  this  Is  a  liberal  Immigration  bUl.  Japan 
also  has  a  quota  of  100. 

Mr.  Mohler  goes  on  to  say  that  "the  bill 
originates  a  series  of  preference  classes,  thus 
establishing  for  the  first  time  under  United 
States  immigration  law  a  policy  of  selective 
immigration."  I  would  say  this  sets  up  an 
arbitrary  system.  What  qualiflcatlons  do  the 
officials  of  the  Immigration  Service  have  for 
selecting  skilled  people?  How  many  skilled 
people  are  selected  for  Jobs  in  our  own  coun- 
try by  any  governmental  agency? 

Again  Mr.  Mohler  says  that  all  visas  not 
taken  up  by  the  preference  classes  are  to  be 
given  to  regular  quota  Immigrants.  I  won- 
der how  Mr.  Mohler  would  explain  this  to 
countries  whose  quotas  have  been  mort- 
gaged for  50  years?  I  wonder  how  he  would 
explain  to  people  whose  quotas  have  been 
used  entirely  by  preference  classes? 

One  of  the  worst  provisions  of  the  Mc- 
Carran bill  as  originally  reported  to  the 
Senate  was  that  a  person  who  contracted 
mental  illness  at  any  time  after  entry,  even 
40  ye&rs  after  coming  to  the  United  States, 
was  liable  to  deportation.  Kyn  If  the  person 
bad  been  ill  for  only  a  sbdn  time  and  the 
cost  Of  medical  care  had  been  paid  for  by 
the  family  or  by  the  j>er8on  himself,  never- 
theless he  could  be  deported. 

In  the  amendment,  which  was  forced  by 
the  opposition,  only  mental  illness  con- 
tracted within  5  years  after  entry  makes  a 
person  subject  to  deportation.  A  temporary 
Illness  contracted  dviring  this  period  would 
make  a  person  liable  to  deportation  even  tl 
the  coat  of  medical  care  were  provided  by  his 
family.  In  order  to  resist  deportation  the 
person  would  have  to  prove  not  to  the  satis- 
faction of  a  court,  but  to  an  agent  of  the 
Immigration  Service,  that  the  illness  re- 
sulted from  causes  developing  after  entry. 

Another  serious  objection  to  the  McCarran 
bin  Is  that  it  really  makes  naturalized  citi- 
zens second-class  citizens.  It  makes  natu- 
ralization a  sort  of  temporary  license  which 
Is  granted  to  a  person,  one  might  say.  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  police  ofBcer.  It  is  pointed 
out  clearly  in  the  report  of  the  House  com- 
mittee that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this  pro- 
vision was  to  make  denaturalization  easier. 
Before  World  War  I  the  naturalized  citizen 
had  the  same  status  as  any  other  citizen. 
Then  in  order  to  take  care  of  a  few  Nazis, 
fraud  was  made  a  basis  for  denaturalization. 
Now.  the  McCarran  blU  would  make  It  rela- 
tively easy  for  a  citizen  to  be  denaturalized. 
When  we  t(  Ik  about  improvements  in  the 
McCarran  bUl  we  have  to  recognlz"^  that  they 
are  not  of  too  great  Importance.  They  are 
certainly  not  in  accord  with  the  thinking 
expressed  by  the  bishops  committee  at  its 
last  meeting. 

They  are  not  In  accord  with  the  thinking 
of  representatives  of  the  various  Catholic 
organizations  that  were  assembled  in  Wash- 
ington on  March  3,  1952.  How  can  we  as 
Catholics  support  a  bill  that  virtually  re- 
gards millions  of  our  own  people,  including 
Italians,  Poles,  Croats,  Slovenes,  Lithua- 
nians, as  second-class  citizens,  a  bill  tbat  la 
based  on  the  doctrine  oi  Nordic  superiority, 
a  bill  that  Is  based  on  a  one-ctilture  pattern 
in  our  country? 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  National 
Council  of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  National  Lu- 
theran Council,  the  American  Friends  Serv- 
ice Comnilttee — one  might  say  practically 
all  the  large  Protestant  churches  and  Jew- 
ish organizations — have  spoken  with  one 
voice  against  the  basic  principles  Involved 
In  the  McCarran  bill. 
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Tkc  Power  Lobby  of  1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF   AUIBAICA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RicoRD  ar.  address  entitled  "The 
Power  Lobby  of  1952,  *  delivered  by  my 
colleague,  the  distlnRuished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  [Mr.  HillI,  before 
the  electric  con.;umers'  conference  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  on  May  26,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows : 

I  want  to  tell  yo*j  how  happy  I  am  to  be 
with  you  here  today.  Let  me  also  congratu- 
late those  of  you  who  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  splendid  conference  possible 

This  is  a  moet  unusual  meeting.  It  Is 
different  from  any  other  meeting  It  comes 
closer,  perhaps,  thtn  anything  else  to  ful- 
filling a  need  that  \»aa  foreseen  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  thirty-odd  years  ago  when  he  ob- 
served that  practically  every  group  In  the 
Nation  had  a  lobby  except  consumers.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  was  concerned  with  all  that  af- 
fected the  poc>etbo<)k  and  the  welfare  of  the 
average  American.  But  I  believe  the  thing 
that  was  foremost  in  his  mind  when  he 
called  for  a  consumers'  lobby  was  an  organ- 
ization to  fight  for  the  people's  stake  In  our 
great  rivers  and  waterways.  Tot  we  recall 
that  he  was  then  flichting  to  build  the  great 
multipurpose  dam  that  bears  his  name  on 
the  Tennessee  River  down  In  my  own  State  of 
Alabama 

Since  that  time  there  have,  as  we  all  know, 
been  many  battles.  All  of  you  have  taken 
part  in  some  of  them.  Some  have  taken  part 
In  all  of  them.  But  generally  each  jwwer- 
consuming  group  has  engaged  the  enemy 
separately,  and  usuiUly  the  battle  has  been 
pitched  according  to  geop-aphy.  depending 
upon  where  the  danger  seemed  the  closest. 
Never  have  all  groups  Joined  force^  In  a  com- 
bined operation.  Gathered  here  today  for 
the  first  time  are  fiirmers,  wage  and  salary 
earners,  busmessmen,  and  housewives — aU 
consumers  of  electric  power — some  public, 
some  private.  And  sll  are  Joined  in  common 
purpose — the  preservation  o-  the  Nation's 
public  power  policy. 

This  has  been  called  a  power  consumers' 
conference.  I  suggest  that  It  might  be  more 
appropriately  deecr.bed  as  a  consumers' 
power  conference.  l»or  here,  indeed,  is  rep- 
reaented  the  greatest:  concentration  of  pow^er 
In  all  this  broad  land,  the  power  of  the 
American  people. 

Proof  that  the  pecple  have  used  their  vast 
strength  wisely  and  effectively  is  found  in 
our  marvelous  progress — our  mass  produc- 
tion, our  agrlculturiU,  industrial,  and  mili- 
tary supremacy,  and  our  matchless  standard 
of  living.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  be 
blessed  with  the  finest  system  of  natural 
waterways  in  all  the  world  and  the  good  sense 
to  look  upon  them  as  great  national  assets 
to  be  used  and  enjoyed  by  aU  the  people. 
We  recognized  that  our  only  sources  of  In- 
exhaustible energy  lay  above  the  ground  and 
not  beneatli  It.  Waat  we  have  done  with 
these  resources  is  a  marvel.  A  few  years  ago 
electric  lights  were  a  curiosity  to  moet  folks 
and  a  luxury  for  the  few  that  could  afford 
them.  Today  electr  city  is  almost  universal, 
even  In  rural  areas.  It  has  transformed  our 
business  and  industry  and  agriculture  and 
enriched  our  Uvea. 


But  we  are  not  gathered  here  today  to 
recite  the  glories  of  the  past  and  to  pin 
bouquets  on  each  other  for  whatever  part  we 
may  have  played  in  them.  We  are  here  for 
serious  business.  The  private  power  lobby 
that  we  licked  so  often  and.  some  have  imag- 
ined, so  thoroughly  is  back  in  greater  force 
than  ever  before. 

They  are  after  one  thing  and  one  alone — 
the  che««p  power  generated  with  your  money. 
They  say  it  Is  free  enterprise  for  them  to 
have  It  and  socialism  for  you  to  have  It.  Of 
course,  it  Is  neither  and  they  know  It.  I 
know  no  definition  of  democracy  that  re- 
quires that  the  people  surrender  the  rains 
from  the  heavens.  I  know  no  definition  of 
free  enterprise  that  Imposes  on  private  busi- 
ness the  responsibility  for  controlling  the 
floods,  conserving  and  restoring  the  soil  and 
the  forests,  deepening  the  rivers  for  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  or  harnessing  the 
streatns  for  irrigation  and  energy.  The 
waters  that  gather  on  the  mountain  peaks 
and  flow  down  to  the  sea  are  the  property  of 
no  man  or  corporation.  They  are  a  part  of 
that  vast  body  of  natural  resources  given  by 
otir  Creator  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all 
the  people.  No  private  business  ever  has  or 
ever  could  undertake  their  comprehensive 
development.  That  Is  a  Job  for  the  Ameri- 
can people,  throiigh  their  Government. 

We  might  well  ask  ourselves  where  we 
would  be  today  had  the  people  not  under- 
taken the  Job,  but  depended  on  private  en- 
terprise to  do  It  The  plain  fact  Is  that  It 
would  not  have  been  done.  There  would  be 
no  rlver-valley  developments  like  TVA,  no 
great  dams  like  Boulder,  Bonneville,  Port 
Peck.  Denlson,  ShasU,  Wolf  Creek,  and 
Grand  Coulee,  no  REA,  and  no  great  power 
districts  and  municipally  owned  systems 
such  as  we  have  today.  Rural  America  and 
a  great  part  of  urban  America  would  still 
be  in  the  dark.  Our  industry  might  be  hope- 
lessly outclassed  as  other  nations  race  to  In- 
crease their  hydrocapaclty.  We  oilght  still 
be  searching  for  the  atomic  bomb. 

We  have  said  that  our  public  power  pro- 
gram Is  in  great  danger.  In  order  to  under- 
stand Jxist  where  the  danger  lies,  let  us  first 
get  clearly  in  mind  Just  what  that  program 
is. 

Our  power  policy  had  its  beginning  way 
back  about  40  years  ago  when  Congress  de- 
clared that  waters  conserved  for  Ir  -igatlon 
could  also  be  used  to  generate  electricity  and 
directed  that  municipalities  and  not  private 
power  companies  must  be  given  preference 
in  the  purchase  of  the  power.  Congress  has 
held  fast  to  this  preference  for  public  bodies, 
implementing  the  policy  In  these  important 
ways: 

i.  Declared  that  all  Federal  dams,  whetlier 
built  for  navigation,  flood  control,  or  Irriga- 
tion should  wherever  feasible  Include  self- 
liquidating  power-producing  facilities  that 
shall  pay  for  themselves  through  the  sale  of 
power. 

2.  Extended  the  preference  for  the  pur- 
chase of  power  to  States,  counties,  and  co- 
operatives. 

3.  Gave  a  special  preference  to  domestic 
and  rural  consumers. 

4.  Expressly  declared  that  power  should  be 
sold  at  the  lowest  possible  rates  consistent 
with  sound  business  principles. 

5.  Expressly  declared  that  power  should  be 
disposed  of  In  a  manner  to  encoxirage  Its 
most  widespread  use  and  prevent  monopoly. 

The  program  has  proven  sound  and  suc- 
cessful and  the  reason  lies  in  two  funda- 
mentals: First,  the  construction  of  multi- 
purpose projects  and.  secondly,  the  manner 
in  which  the  power  has  been  disposed  of  to 
yield  maximum  benefits  to  the  people. 

Before  the  Government  may  undertake 
the  building  of  a  dam  for  such  purposes 
as  flood  control,  navigation,  irrigation,  or 
power  generation  It  must  first  be  determined 
that  the  benefits  that  will  flow  to  the  people 


will  be  at  least  equal  to  cost  of  the  dam. 
That  is  what  we  mean  by  finding  a  project 
economically  feasible.  Rarely  can  a  dam 
be  Justified  on  Jtist  one  kind  of  benefit. 
Usually  several  kinds  of  benefits  must  be 
added  together,  and  this  gives  us  the  multi- 
purpose project. 

Multipurpose  development  was  furthered 
when  we  wrote  Into  the  law  the  requirement 
that  those  portions  of  a  waterway  project 
devoted  to  ordinary  consumer  services — that 
is,  electricity  and  water  for  Irrigation  and 
municipal  water  systems — should  be  made 
to  pay  for  themselves  over  a  period  of  years 
through  the  sale  of  such  services.  This  had 
the  effect  of  greatly  lessening  the  cost  of  a 
project  to  the  taxpayer  and  paved  the  way 
for  giving  to  the  people  the  total  benefits 
envisioned  by  the  multipurpose  plan — cheap 
electricity,  water  for  Irrigation  and  munici- 
pal water  systems,  river  transportation  and 
protection  against  fioods  and  the  pollution 
of  streams. 

Let  us  eee  what  the  widespread  availa- 
bility of  cheap  power  under  the  preferences 
of  the  law  has  returned  to  the  people.  Con- 
sider the  case  of  the  farmer  who  for  so  long 
lagged  behind  the  man  In  town  In  hlg  In- 
come, his  standard  of  living  and  the  con- 
veniences of  life.  With  electricity  he  and 
his  family  know  a  new  freedom  from  drudg- 
ery and  many  benefits  from  modem  sci- 
ence— power-driven  machinery,  equipment 
and  tools,  refrigeration,  radio,  television, 
and  diversification  of  his  production — and 
the  farmer's  Income  Is  10  times  what  It  was 
in  1932.  The  benefits  to  the  people  In  towns 
and  cities  served  by  public  power  have  been 
likewise  great. 

May  I  say  a  special  word  to  those  of  you 
here  who  live  In  cities  and  rural  sections 
that  are  not  served  by  Government  power 
but  are  close  to  public  power.  For  you  the 
Influence  of  cheap  public  power  in  the  area 
has  been  very  great  indeed.  The  cheap  pub- 
lic power  rates  have  exposed  the  higher  rates 
of  the  private  power  utilities  and  provided  a 
yardstick  to  measure  the  reasonableness  of 
charges.  Tlius  In  area  after  area  where  this 
competitive  factor  is  present  private  power 
rates  have  come  down,  down,  down. 

For  example,  the  wholesale  rural  rates 
charged  by  private  power  companies  In  the 
Middle  Atlantic  and  Northeastern  States  are 
much  higher  than  the  rates  by  private  com- 
panies In  Oklahoma  and  Texas,  where  public 
power  Is  available. 

To  bring  this">dlfference  in  rates  right 
down  to  the  farmer  himself  as  he  pays  his 
power  bill,  take  the  c.se  of  the  farmer  served 
by  Halifax  Electric  Cooperative  at  Brattle- 
boro,  Vt.,  and  the  farmer  served  by  Bowle- 
Cass  Electric  Cooperative  at  DouglassvUle, 
Tex.  Both  co-ops  buy  power  at  wholesale 
from  private  power  companies  and  both 
farmers  use  300  kilowatt -hours  of  electricity 
a  month.  The  Texas  farmer's  power  bill  Is 
•8.25,  while  the  Vermont  farmer's  bill  is 
113.10.  The  difference  of  almost  $5  a  month 
Boon  adds  up  to  a  good  deal  of  money — 
money  that  the  Texas  farmer  can  use  to  pur- 
chase machinery  and  equipment  for  his  farm, 
to  educate  his  children  or  buy  clothes  for 
his  family. 

If  we  look  at  the  wholesale  rat"  charged  by 
the  private  power  company  to  the  Texas 
co-op — 56  mills  a  kilowatt-hour — we  see  that 
It  is  exactly  the  same,  to  the  mill,  as  the 
rate  charged  for  public  power  by  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  to  another 
co-op  about  three  counties  away.  The  ijrl- 
vate  power  company  has  been  forced  to  meet 
the  public  power  competition. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  as  the  private 
power  companies  have  been  forced  to  bring 
down  their  rates  they  have  sold  more  and 
mere  power  and  are  making  the  highest 
profits  In  history.  Yet  the  pc^w  lobby  Is 
fighting  harder  today  than  erer  before.  Its 
appetite  is  whetted  by  recent  successes  and 
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by  an  apparent  growing  indifference  among 
large  numbers  of  those  who  benefit  from  low 
cost  power. 

How  much  money  the  power  lobby  la 
spending  I  do  not  pretend  to  Icnow,  but  its 
representatives  swarm  the  lobbies  of  the 
Capitol  and  crowd  the  committee  rooms. 
The  shots  are  called  by  the  highest  paid  lob- 
byist in  Washington.  Printing  presses  and 
mimeograph  machines  pour  out  endless 
streams  of  propaganda  and  phony  research 
reports.  We  see  the  stuff  in  magazine  ar- 
ticles and  trade  journals.  They  even  print 
novels.  These  and  costly  full  page  ads  in 
newspapters  and  magazines  from  coast  to 
coast  are  all  aimed  at  discrediting  the  peo- 
ple's power  program  and  its  sensible  objec- 
tive of  developing  our  natural  waterway  re- 
sources for  the  public  benefit. 

The  power  lobby's  goal  is  to  get  their  hands 
on  the  ix>wer  generated  by  the  dams  built 
With  the  people's  money,  and  to  block  the 
construction  of  any  new  dams  unless  the 
power  shall  be  sold  to  them  alone.  They  are 
seeking  to  destroy  the  preference  and  protec- 
tion given  to  r\iral  cooperatives,  municipal 
systems,  and  public  power  districts  by  the 
TVA,  flood  control,  reclamation,  and  other 
acts.  Knowing  that  the  Government  does 
not  attempt  to  sell  power  at  retail,  they  seek 
to  eliminate  all  wholesale  customers  except 
themselves.  The  result  would  be  to  leave 
the  Government  at  their  mercy,  forced  to 
dump  its  power  at  fire  sale  prices  to  the  pri- 
vate utilities.  This  would  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  the  power  plant  to  pay  Itself  out  and 
would  endanger  if  not  defeat  the  whole  plan 
for  multipurpose  dams. 

The  power  lobby  is  working  toward  this 
monopoly  position  by  blocking  the  construc- 
tion of  public  transmission  lines  and  sub- 
stations to  carry  the  power  to  co-ops,  munic- 
ipalities and  public  p>ower  districts.  It  goes 
even  further.  It  defeats  the  efforts  of  co- 
ops and  power  districts  to  build  their  steam 
generating  facilities  that  are  essential  for 
firming  up  seasonal  hydro  power  and  giving 
steady,  dependable  service  to  their  customers. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  Htest  casualties  of 
the  power  lobby  attack.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives slashed  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's power  marketing  funds  and  killed 
vitally  needed  transm.ission  lines. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  denied 
funds  for  three  key  transmission  lines  in 
the  Missouri  River  Basin.  These  lines  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Bureau's  over-all  back- 
bone high-voltage  system.  This  system  is 
essential  to  Interconnect  and  Integrate  Fed- 
eral power  plants  and  to  carry  jjower  to  load 
centers  for  delivery  to  preferred  cxistomers. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration  was  de- 
nied funds  for  the  vital  Baker-La  Grande 
tie-line  In  Oregon,  needed  to  reinforce  the 
Inadequate  transmission  facilities  between 
power  projects  In  the  Northwest  and  the 
Idaho  and  Utah  systems.  The  interconnec- 
tion would  add  substantially  to  the  power 
supply  in  Montana,  Washington,  and  Oregon, 
as  well  as  bring  about  large  savings  through- 
out the  entire  Northwest.  These  savings 
against  losses  In  power  and  revenues  would 
greatly  exceed  the  cost  of  the  line. 

Funds  for  the  purchase  of  power  by  South- 
western Power  Administration  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Its  preferred  customers  were  vir- 
tually eliminated. 

Southeastern  Power  Administration  was 
voted  not  one  nickel  for  a  single  new  trans- 
mission line,  though  new  dams  are  nearing 
CGBnpletion  and  power  production  will  scon 
begin. 

The  country  is  in  the  grips  of  a  severe 
power  shortage  but  not  one  cent  was  voted 
to  start  construction  on  over  8.500.000  kilo- 
watts of  new  hydro  capacity  previously  au- 
thorized by  Congress. 

Everywhere  public  power  projects  are  un- 
der attack — in  Congress,  In  State  legisla- 
tures, in  the  courts  and  regulatory  commis- 
sions. In  Idaho  it  Is  Hells  Canyon  Dam  on 
Snake  River;   in  Virginia-North  Carolina  it 


Is  Roanoke  Rapids;  In  New  York  State  It  Is 
the  Niagara  River  project;  In  my  own  State 
of  Alabama  It  Is  TVA  and  the  Southeastern 
Power  Administration;  elsewhere  It  Is  the 
St.  Lawrence  project  or  some  other  on  down 
the  line. 

Every  user  of  public  power  In  this  coun- 
try, and  every  American  for  that  matter,  has 
real  cause  for  concern.  The  only  way  to 
meet  the  present  shortage  of  power  and  the 
huge  demands  of  the  next  few  years  Is  to 
develop  more  and  more  of  our  undeveloped 
hydro  power  potential  of  88.000.000  kilowatts 
a  year,  almost  five  times  the  Nation's  total 
installed  hydro  capacity. 

A  threat  to  public-power  projects  any- 
where In  the  United  States  Is  a  threat  to 
public-power  users  everywhere  in  the  Na- 
tion. Though  fought  on  many  fronts,  this 
Is  one  war  In  which  all  who  benefit  or  hope 
to  benefit  by  low-cost  power  from  tbelr 
waterways  must  Join  forces.  A  defeat  for 
one  section  of  the  Nation  is  a  defeat  for  the 
whole  country. 

What  will  be  the  result  If  thU  fight  Is  lost? 
Just  look  at  your  own  power  bill  and  add  on 
the  amount  of  tribute  that  you  will  be  made 
to  pay  to  the  private  power  utility.  How 
much  profit  should  you  add?  Well,  all  that 
you  and  the  rest  of  the  market  will  bear. 
And  If  you  are  a  rural  user  you  may  have 
your  power  cut  off  entirely  to  serve  more 
profitable  customers. 

The  battle  warning  has  been  sounded. 
The  power  lobby  can  be  licked  only  If  you 
who  benefit  from  public  power  directly  and 
Indirectly  are  willing  to  do  three  things: 
(1)  Know  who  your  friends  are  In  public 
office  and  give  them  every  ounce  of  support 
that  you  can  as  they  battle  for  you:  (2)  learn 
what  Is  Involved  in  the  generation,  trans- 
mission, and  marketing  of  power,  so  that  you 
win  know  exactly  what  Is  under  attack;  and 
(3)  let  your  volcc-s  be  heard  and  your  actions 
felt  In  every  battle  that  Is  taking  place  in 
Congress  and  all  over  the  Nation. 

You  are  the  captains  and  the  lieutenants, 
the  leaders  of  the  great  armies  of  farmers 
and  housewives,  of  businessmen  and  work- 
ers whose  victories  for  REA  and  public  pow- 
er have  endowed  this  generation  with  hith- 
erto undreamed  of  prosperity  and  opportu- 
nity. As  you  are  beneficiaries  of  that  en- 
dowment so  are  you  trustees  for  Its  protec- 
tion and  safekeeping  for  the  enrichment  of 
the  lives  of  o\ir  children  and  the  generations 
to  come. 

Maxwell  Anderson.  In  his  epic  drama.  Val- 
ley Forge.  In  speiiklng  of  George  Washington, 
declares,  "There  are  some  men  who  lift  the 
age  they  Inhabit  till  all  men  walk  on  higher 
ground." 

Let  us  wage  ;he  never-ending  battle  to 
hold  the  higher  ground  and  fight  ever  on- 
ward to  contlnui!  to  lift  the  level  of  the  age. 


Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the  Reclamation 
Ad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

or  niAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  President.  50 

■-years    ago    today    Theodore    Roosevelt 

signed  the  Reclamation  Act.  which  has 

made  possible  extensive  development  of 

arid  sections  of  the  great  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
an  article  on  the  subject  of  reclamation's 
fiftieth  birthday,  written  by  Roscoe 
Fleming,  and  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  June  15,  1952.    The  article 


gives  a  detailed  report  of  some  of  the 
accomplishments  under  the  Reclamation 
Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RiCLAMATION'S    PirriKTH   BiBTHOAT 

(By  Roscoe  Fleming) 

DBirm. — In  December  IDOl.  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt  told  Congress  that  "the 
western  half  of  the  United  States  would  sus- 
tain a  population  greater  than  that  of  our 
whole  country  today  tf  Its  waters  that  now 
run  to  waste  were  saved  and  used  for  Irri- 
gation." On  June  17,  fV02.  he  signed  the 
law  which  resulted  from  his  plea,  the  Recla- 
mation Act.  sometimes  called  the  economic 
Magna  Carta  of  the  American  West. 

Since  then  our  Government  has  put  some- 
what more  than  92.000.000.000  Into  western 
reclamation.  That  would  seem  gigantic  to 
the  sponsors  of  the  law.  but  It  represents  only 
about  3  weeks'  spending  In  the  cold  war. 

It  has  paid  a  bigger  dividend,  perhaps,  than 
any  other  money  ever  spent  by  our  Govern- 
ment. Out  of  desert  and  prairie  it  has 
made  fertUe  lands  that  are  directly  and  in- 
directly supporting  a  mUllon  people.  It 
has  provided  new  and  supplementai  water 
supplies  for  5,400.000  acres  of  such  lands 
and  power  plants  that  Reclamation  Bureau 
dams  now  generate  4.500,000  kilowatts  at 
peak,  the  largest  smgly  owned  jx)wer  system 
in  the  world. 

The  program  came  along  just  In  time  to 
provide  an  Immense  lift  for  the  World  War 
II  defense  program,  and  to  make  new  homes 
and  jobs  for  the  mllUons  of  people  who  ar« 
rushing  west  in  the  greatest  Internal  mi- 
gration In  our  history. 

In  1951,  acres  Irrigated  In  whole  or  In 
part  by  federally  financed  projects  provided 
•654.000.000  worth  of  crops,  and  the  power 
plants  put  out  more  than  23.000.000.000  kUo- 
watt-hours  of  jxjwer  to  aid  farm  produc- 
tion, to  provide  more  jobs  in  the  West  and 
to  provide  armament  for  the  preparedness 
program. 

The  Government  has  been  repaid  directly, 
in  part,  by  the  sale  of  power  and  by  partial 
repayments  from  farmers.  Last  year  power 
revenues  alone  were  Ml.OOO.OCO. 

But  the  new  wealth  and  production 
springing  from  the  program  have  actuaUy 
repaid  us  more  than  Its  cost  through  new 
income  taxes  and  other  tax  revenues.  It  is 
an  investment,  not  a  handout,  and  one  of 
the  best  ever  made  by  our  Oovemment  or 
any  other. 

Throughout  the  West,  preparatlotu  have 
been  mads  to  celebrate  the  Reclamation 
Bureau's  fiftieth  birthday,  most  of  the  cele- 
brations being  planned  around  June  17.  It 
is  rather  Ironical,  however,  that  the  recla- 
mation program  has  been  whittled  down 
drastically  in  Congress  even  as  the  West  gets 
ready  to  celebrate. 

This  can  best  be  shown  in  what  Reclama- 
tion hoped  to  do  in  the  postwar  years  com- 
pared with  what  it  Is  actually  being  allowed 
to  do.  Immediately  after  World  War  II.  the 
Bureau  laid  out  a  proposed  6-year  program 
to  cost  eS.OOO.OOC.OOO  by  1954.  This  would 
have  added  another  4.000,000  kilowatts  of 
power  to  the  $2,500,000  available  in  1945. 
plus  2.000.000  acres  of  newly  irrigated  land 
and  3.600,000  acres  of  supplemental  irri- 
gation. 

The  goal  was  to  have  reclamatlon-notir- 
ished  lands  producing  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  food  and  fiber  by  1955  (nearer  H4 
bUilon  dollars  at  present  prices),  and  its 
power  plants  producing  about  32.000.000.000 
kilowatt-hours  yearly. 

Under  this  plan,  1953  would  have  seen  the 
peak  of  construction  with  more  than  1750.- 
000.000  appropriated.  In  actual  fact,  with 
the  Korean  crisis,  the  Reclamation  Bureau's 
requests  were  cut  down  to  about  1225.000,000 
a  year,  and  new  starts  and  planning  for  the 
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future  were  cut  almost  to  nothing.  Slashes 
have  been  so  drastic  that  Reclamation  Com- 
missioner litichael  W.  Straus  warns  that  the 
Bureau  is  running  out  of  work  and  that  un- 
less it  is  allowed  a  plan.  It  wUI  be  "virtually 
out  of  business"  by  1956.  save  for  the  op- 
eration of  completed  projects. 

It  Is  down  more  than  5.000  employees  from 
its  peak  force  of  19.000.  and  many  of  Its 
ablest  operating,  engineering  and  research 
heads  have  quietly  left  In  the  past  few 
months,  from  Its  great  engine  ring  center  In 
Denver  and  elsewhere.  With  greater  plaru 
than  ever  on  the  drawing  boards,  they  are 
unwilling  to  see  them  shelve^  and  the  West's 
further  development  stymied. 

Foremost  western  opponent  of  further  re- 
lamatlon  Is  the  West's  private  power  indus- 
try, which  seems  unwilling  to  permit  the 
program  to  go  on  luUess  the  private  power 
companies  get  first  crack  at  its  benefits  by 
being  aUowed  to  txK>iiopoUze  distribution  of 
the  power. 

Friends  of  reclamation,  including  the  Na- 
tional Reclamation  Association  and  other 
lobbyists  for  It.  are  'rankly  out  to  use  the 
fiftieth  snnivers&ry  hs  a  means  to  tell  the 
Nation  what  a  great  Jilng  we  have  achieved 
in  developing  the  Weut.  and  why  this  should 
be  continued  at  full  (.peed. 

With  nearly  4.000,  XW  babies  being  born 
yearly,  they  ssy.  we  »haU  have  170.000,000 
Americans  or  more  by  1900.  They  point  to 
a  recent  report  of  the  House  Agricultural 
Committee  that  by  1D75  we  shall  need  115.- 
000, OOO  more  acres  t)  feed  our  people,  and 
that  only  45.000.000  are  In  sight. 

They  point  to  30,030.000  kilowatU  of  un- 
developed p>ower  in  the  western  mountains, 
■even  times  as  much  as  the  program  has  de- 
veloped to  date,  and  ask  how  long  we  can 
afford  to  let  it  fall  wasted  into  the  sea.  They 
point  to  millions  o.'  people  who  want  to 
leave  the  smoky  and  OTercrowded  East  and 
make  new  homes  under  sparkling  western 
skies. 

They  say  the  continuing  cold  war  and  the 
growing  menace  of  atomic  warfare  call  for 
"natural  decentralisation"  by  making  new 
opportunities  available  In  unpopulated 
areas,  not  through  »  harshly  enforced  mi- 
(ratlon  of  people  ani  industries. 

There  are  about  22.000,000  acres  under 
whole  or  partial  lrrlg«tlon  now,  an  area 
about  the  else  of  Irdlana  Moet  of  this  is 
still  private.  The  ultimate  goal  is  the  ir- 
rigation of  about  38  000,000  acres  In  all.  co- 
incident with  the  development  of  most  of 
that  30,000.000  now-wasted  kilowatts  of  elec- 
tric power. 


Immifration  Uaimproved 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or    Nl-W    TO&K 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  19S2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
editorial  entitled  '•Immigration  Unim- 
proved," from  the  Boston  Herald,  one 
of  the  leading  newspapers  of  Massachu- 
setts, commenting  on  the  immigration 
bill  now  pending  Ijefore  the  President. 
The  editorial  was  printed  in  the  Boston 
Herald  of  June  13,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Immigration  nviMPaovio 
Our  cobwebby   collection   of   immigration 
and  naturalization  laws  badly  needs  to  b« 


brought  up  to  date.  But  the  recodifications 
essayed  In  the  compromise  McC«rran-Wal- 
ter  bill  simply  do  not  do  the  Job.  The  Presi- 
dent should  veto  the  omnibus  measure  when 
it  reaches  him  and  pave  the  way  for  an  en- 
tirely new  start. 

In  so  long  a  bill — three  hundred-odd 
pages — there  are.  of  course,  some  good  things. 
The  measure  removes,  for  example,  all  racial 
barriers  to  the  naturalisation  of  aliens  and 
reduces  certain  racial  bars  to  immigration. 
It  also  reorgantaea  and  simplifies  a  number 
of  overlapping  rules  and  procedures.  And 
It  tightens  security  provisions. 

But  the  bill  has  been  Justly  condemned 
for  failing  to  bring  the  national  origins 
quota  system  up  to  date  and  for  other  seri- 
ous weaknesses. 

When  the  laws  were  revised  In  1929  the 
basis  for  fi«\irlng  immi^ation  quotas  was 
shifted  from  the  1800  censiis  to  the  moet 
recent  one  then  available,  which  was  1920. 
The  present  revision,  however,  freezes  In 
place  the  30-year-oid  1930  figures,  thereby 
discriminating  against  those  nationalities 
which  are  more  prominent  in  our  population 
now. 

National  origins  figures  are  not  yet  avail- 
able from  the  19S0  census.  But  application 
of  the  formula  to  1940  census  figures,  it  has 
been  shown,,  would  make  significant,  thoiigh 
by  no  meajxs  rxltcal.  chsxigee.  Great  Britain 
and  North  Ireland  would  lose  1,200  quota 
places  and  Italy  would  gain  roughly  1,600 
at  the  extremes.  Other  changes  would  range 
In  between. 

At  a  time  when  the  refugee  problem  is 
so  pressing,  it  also  seems  harsh  to  let  quota 
places  go  to  waste  because  the  system  is 
loaded  in  favor  of  nations  with  no  emigrant 
pressure.  Many  people  feel  strongly  that 
luiused  quota  places,  now  amounting  to 
nearly  50  percent  annually,  should  be  reas- 
signed at  the  end  of  each  year  either  by 
prorating  according;  to  nationality  or  by  some 
other  system  of  priorities. 

Very  strong  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
•o-called  racist  provisions  in  the  new  bill 
which  allot  Asiatic  quota  assignments  ac- 
cording to  ancestry  instead  of  birth,  and  deny 
to  natives  of  Brltlah  and  French  Caribbean 
colonies  the  right  of  entry  under  home- 
country  quotas.  Security  rules  to  exclude 
subversives  and  other  undesirables  have  been 
tlghened  so  much  in  some  cases  as  to  raise 
a  question  of  due  process.  And  the  whole 
phik)6ophy  of  the  bill  has  been  labeled 
exclusion  1st. 

Admitting  that  no  perfect  bill  can  be 
drafted  to  cover  this  complicated  field,  we 
do  not  believe  that  the  McCarran-Walter  bill 
Is  the  best  Congress  can  do.  The  Nation 
must  recognize  that  there  Is  a  limit  to  the 
amount  of  new  Immigration  which  it  can 
absorb  each  year.  But  within  that  limit  It 
must  contrive  to  be  as  equitable  as  possible 
In  the  assignment  of  quotas. 

There  Is  enough  oppositkin  to  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  solution  and  there  are  enough 
alternative  proposals.  Including  the  liberal 
Humphrey-Lehman  bill,  to  Justify  a  thorough 
rehearing  of  the  issues  before  any  revision 
is  allowed  finally  to  become  law. 


Prodactioa  of  Grade  Oil  m  Penniylvcoia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PEKNSTLVANU 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  editorial 
entitled  "Oil  In  the  Commonwealth," 


published    in    the    Harrisburg    Evening 
News  of  June  16,  1952. 

I  believe  Senators  may  be  interested 
to  know  that  oil  production  In  Pennssi- 
vania  Is  now  almost  as  much  as  it  was 
20  years  ago. 

"Hipere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
w£Ls  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oil  in  the  CoMMoirwaaLTH 

The  good  earth  Is  more  than  benevolent 
to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  blessing  us 
with  natural  resources  whi-h  are  not  avaU- 
able  In  many  other  States. 

This  conclusion  cotne.«  again  to  mind  with 
the  annual  report  by  the  bureau  of  statistics 
of  the  State  department  of  internal  affairs 
on  production  of  crude  oil  In  Pennsylvania. 

Last  year  alone,  11,700.418  barrels  of  crude 
oil  were  pumped  from  approximately  77,000 
wells  m  the  Keystone  State.  In  1941,  the 
production  was  16,919.908  barrels  from  81,000 
wells;  and  10  years  before  that,  11,844.535 
barrels  from  80.000  wells.  Round  figures  are 
used  as  to  the  numbers  of  wells,  because 
each  year  some  are  dlsccmtlnued  while  new 
ones  are  brought  In. 

on  was  piunped  in  commercial  quantities 
laat  year  In  18  of  the  67  counties  in  Penn- 
sylvania, with  McKean  and  Venango  holding 
position  as  top  producers:  Allegheny.  Butler. 
Potter.  Warren,  and  Washington  as  big  pro- 
ducers, and  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Clarion, 
Crawford,  Elk,  Fayette,  Forest,  Oreene,  Jef- 
ferson. Mercer,  and  Tioga,  as  producers. 

Looking  back  well  beyond  the  turn  of  the 
century  to  the  days  of  the  famous  Drake  weU 
In  Venango  County,  we  must  note  the  wealth 
which  has  come  to  many  and  the  employ- 
ment and  prosperity  which  have  come  to 
minions  of  Pennsylvanlans  over  the  dectdes 
throvigh  that  magic  fluid  called  oil.  Our 
optimism  for  the  future  Is  based  upon  our 
eipertence;  and  upon  lessons  of  frugality 
gained  in  the  interim. 
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Ljrie  F.  Watts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

OF  XTTAH 

IN  THE  SEWATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RccoRD  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Eteseret  News  of  Salt  Lake  City  on  June 
9,  1952. 

This  editorial  expresses  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  whole  State  of  Utah  for  the 
excellent  work  done  during  the  last  39 
years  by  tjrle  P.  Watts,  who  is  retiring 
as  head  of  the  Forest  Service. 

The  national  forests  are  of  Immense 
importance  to  my  State,  and  much  of 
the  credit  for  the  fine  work  of  the  service 
should  go  to  Mr.  Watts,  who  has  served 
with  rare  devotion  and  skill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  FoacsTEB  Rinass 

"Get  out  into  the  woods  or  get  out  of  the 
service."  Glfford  Pinchot.  the  father  of  the 
Forest  Service,  told  his  Infant  staff  back  In 
1906.  That  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the 
service  ever  since;  certainly  Lyle  F.  Watts, 
who  retires  this  month  after  9  years  at  the 
head  of  the  Service,  lived  by  that  principle. 

Utah  and  the  mountain  West  can  Just 
about  claim  Lyle  Watts  as  their  own.    There  s 
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mighty  little  of  this  area's  wilderness  he 
hasn't  seen  from  the  back  of  a  horse  or  from, 
his  own  two  feet  since  he  started  his  Forest 
Service  career  In  Star  Valley,  Wyo..  In  1913. 
He  saw  service  in  Ogden,  Logan,  Ogden  again, 
Boise.  Weiser,  McCall.  Ogden  again.  Logan 
again,  and  finally  Ogden  once  more,  before 
heading  on  to  Missoula,  Milwaukee,  Port- 
land. Oreg..  and  finally  Washington. 

During  those  years,  he  took  time  out  to 
organize  the  forestry  school  at  Utah  State 
Agricultural  College  in  1928-29  and  has 
watched  the  school  develop  into  one  of  the 
country's   finest. 

Even  out  here  in  the  West,  where  87  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  national-forest  lands  are 
concentrated,  we  find  it  hard  to  realize  the 
Importance  of  the  Forest  Service  in  our 
economy.  We  all  know  that  the  Utah  na- 
tional forests  yield  timber  (43.000.000  board 
feet  a  year  in  Utah)  and  furnish  summer 
range  for  livestock  (a  fourth  of  Utah's  sheep 
and  a  fl!th  of  the  cattle  summer  on  the 
national  forest).  We  know  about  the  recre- 
ational values,  too  (20.000  fishermen,  100,000 
skiers,  60.000  hunters,  and  a  million  picnick- 
ers and  campers  visit  the  Utah  national  for- 
ests each  year ) .  But  the  most  Important 
value  Is  least  understood — the  water. 

Of  all  Utah's  usable  water,  seven-eighths 
comes  from  rain  and  snow  that  fall  on  na- 
tional-forest lands.  That  Includes  the  20.- 
000,020  gallons  used  every  day  in  home  use. 
It  includes  the  3.900,000  acre-feet  of  water 
used  by  24.000  farmers  to  Irrigate  crops  worth 
$55,000,000  a  year.  It  Includes  water  used 
by  8.800  Utah  industries  with  a  combined 
yearly  payroll  of  »197.000.000.  It  Includes 
water  to  produce  nearly  all  the  electric  power 
used  In  Utah. 

The  administration  of  these  vast  resources 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Forest  Service. 
It's  a  big — and  profitable  business.  In  a  re- 
cent issue.  Newsweek  reported  that  this  year, 
through  timber  sales,  grazing  permits,  and 
other  fees,  the  foresters  wUl  turn  $10,000,000 
into  the  United  States  Treasury,  with  $17.- 
000.000  (25  percent  of  gross  receipts)  going 
back  to  counties  in  which  the  forest  lands 
He. 

This  Indicates  something  of  the  scope  of 
the  Job  Lyle  Watts  has  held  these  past  9 
years.  During  his  administration,  as  during 
the  previous  38  years,  no  breath  of  scandal 
has  touched  the  service.  And  he  has  kept  his 
men  out  in  the  woods  in  the  best  Forest 
Service  tradition.  Even  In  this  bureau-rid- 
den day.  less  than  2  percent  of  all  Forest 
Service  employees  are  stationed  In  Wash- 
ington. 

Utah  Joins  Ljle  Watt's  countless  friends 
all  over  the  Nation  to  wish  him  a  happy  re- 
tirement; also  to  wish  his  successor,  Richard 
E.  McArdle — another  adopted  Westerner — 
all  the  respect  and  cooperation  his  former 
chief  enjoyed. 


Politics  and  Immigratioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Politics  and  Immigration," 
written  by  the  distinguished  columnist. 
Marquis  Childs,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  17, 1952.  I  be- 
lieve that  Mr.  Childs  has  very  clef.rly 
presented  some  of  the  major  issues  which 


are  facing  the  President  in  making  his 
decision  on  signing  or  vetoing  the  bill. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Pouncs  AND  Immigration — Anothir  Trumak 

Vrro? 

(By  MarquU  Childs) 

Since  the  test  of  Just  about  everything  la 
political  in  thLi  campaign  year,  what  ulti- 
mately happens  to  the  McCarran-Walter  bill 
on  Immigration  Is  being  anxio'jsly  scanned 
by  worried  Democrats.  Throughout  the 
country  special  nationality  groups  have  de- 
nounced the  bin  as  biased  and  discrimina- 
tory. 

Actually,  of  course.  It  was  passed  In  the 
Senate  over  the  opposition  of  most  northern 
Democrats.  It  was  put  through  by  the  fa- 
miliar southern-Republican  coalition,  with 
a  few  Republican  Senators  voting  against  It. 

But  the  Democrats  are  discovering  blame 
among  the  nationality  groups  Is  being  put 
on  the  party  in  power.  Senator  Pat  Mc- 
CARaAN  of  Nevada  is.  technically  speaking  at 
any  rate,  a  Democrat  and  so  Is  Representa- 
tive Francis  E.  Waltib  of  Pennsylvania. 

P,ecently  Senator  Hcbet.t  HuMPHmrr, 
Democrat,  of  Minnesota,  cauthor  of  a  lib- 
eralized immigration  measxire,  went  with 
Representative  John  Blatnik  to  visit  the 
latter's  district,  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
State.  Many  of  the  Iron  miners  In  the 
Mesabi  range  :u'e  of  southeastern  and  east- 
ern European  origin.  Humphrey  and  Blat- 
nik were  startled  to  find  the  resentment  di- 
rected at  their  party  for  the  rigid  quota 
system  Impose-l  under  the  302-page  Immi- 
gration bill. 

Because  of  this  quota  system.  Used  on  a 
population  ba^e  of  30  years  ago.  refugees 
from  Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  other  iron- 
curtain  countrlco  are  being  kept  out  of  the 
United  States,  even  though  In  many  In- 
stances they  have  relatives  here.  There  U 
such  a  backlog  that  Immigrants  of  Polish 
origin — and  the  bill  sets  up  standards  de- 
nounced by  many  as  racist  In  natxire — will 
have  to  wait  until  1980  for  admission.  The 
quotas  as  applixl  to  Asiatics  are  also  a 
source  of  deep  resentment. 

To  millions  throughout  the  world  it  seems 
as  though  the  door  to  freedom,  which  was 
still  open  a  crack.  Is  now  being  deliberately 
slammed  shut.  Refugees  who  risk  their  live* 
and  abandon  everything  they  have  to  escape 
from  a  totalitarian  tyranny  find  themselves 
consigned  to  a  purgatory  of  endless  and  well- 
nigh  hopeless  waiting. 

On  the  political  side  here  at  home,  the 
votas  of  these  nationality  blocs  are  vitally 
Important  to  Democrats.  In  community 
after  community — Pittsburgh,  the  industrial 
area  of  northern  Indiana,  northern  Minne- 
sota— they  can  swing  the  balance  one  way 
or  the  ether.  The  success  of  the  Demccratlc 
Party  In  the  past  20  years  has  been  based 
on  a  mosaic  of  these  and  other  blocs  to 
whom  special  appeals  have  been  made. 

Part  of  the  pressure  on  President  Tru- 
man to  veto  the  bill  has  come  out  of  a 
realization  of  this  fact.  On  the  other  side, 
both  the  State  and  Justice  Departments  are 
urging  Truman  to  sign  the  bill.  It  would 
give  much  greater  power  to  the  passport 
division  in  State  and  the  immigration  serv- 
ice in  Justice. 

As  with  so  many  of  the  troubling  problems 
that  finally  land  on  the  President's  desk. 
this  Is  not  all  black  or  aU  white  on  either 
side.  The  McCarran- Walter  bill  allows  Jap- 
anese now  in  this  country,  who  meet  other 
requirements,  to  become  naturalized.  But 
employing  the  Aslan-Paclflc  triangle  formula 
to  fix  Asiatic  quotas.  It  brings  the  PhUip- 
plnes  under  the  blanket  restriction,  thus 
nullifying  a  law  of  1943  which  gave  the 
Philippines  a  separate  quota.  The  Philip- 
pine Government  has  fUed  a  strong  protest 
With  the  State  Department. 


Again  as  with  so  many  Presidential  deci- 
sions, there  are  considerations  that  do  not 
at  once  meet  the  eye.  Ssnator  McCarran 
is  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee that  passes  on  how  large  an  appro- 
priation the  State  Department  Is  to  get  and 
how  that  money  Is  to  t>e  spent.  Although 
the  House  completed  action  on  State's  funds 
early  In  AprU.  the  appropriation  is  stiU  In 
the  subcommittee  stage  In  the  Senate. 

A  Presidential  veto  bringing  down  Mc- 
Carran's  wrath  could  mean  further  delay 
or  arbitrary  cuts  in  the  funds  the  r apart- 
ment considers  essential  for  the  conduct 
of  American  foreign  policy.  This  Is  the  stick 
McCarran  appears  to  be  holding  behind  the 
door. 

Senator  Humphret  put  Into  the  Conorss- 
8IONAL  Record  excerpts  from  Roman  Catho- 
lic diocesan  papers  opposing  the  bill.  An 
editorial  from  the  Michigan  Catholic  de- 
clared : 

"In  recent  years  Pope  Plus  has  stressed 
the  Idea  that  all  of  us  are  children  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  He  has  pointed  out  the 
universality  of  our  church,  the  universality 
of  its  charity,  and  Its  concern  for  all  man- 
kind. To  set  an  example,  the  Pope's  chari- 
table organizations  have  helped  Catholics, 
Protestants,  Jews,  Moslems,  and  pagans,  re- 
gardless of  their  race,  nationality,  or  the 
color  of  their  skin." 

McCarran  is  himself  a  Catholic  and  he 
has  a  sister  who  Is  a  nun.  Tet  in  this  in- 
stance he  was  not  Influenced  by  the  Pope's 
belief  In  universal  brotherhood.  He  talk* 
Instead  about  how  his  immigration  blU  1« 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  o\ir  way  of 
life.  That  the  way  of  life  in  Nevada  la 
slightly  different  from  the  way  of  life  in 
Pittsburgh  and  Gaiy,  Ind..  does  not  concern 
McCarran. 


Thii  U  Not  tke  Best  BUI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  M.  HARDEN 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEB 
Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mrs.  HARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
supporting  H.  R.  7800.  the  social-security 
bill.  I  am  supporting  it  because  I  recog- 
nize the  need  for  improving  our  social- 
security  system  and  I  feel  that  this  bill 
makes  some  needed  improvements. 

But  I  wish  to  make  it  quite  clear  that 
I  do  not  believe  this  bill  is  aU  that  it 
should  be.  We  could  have  had — and 
should  have  had — a  better  bill.  I  would 
favor,  for  example,  increasing  the  limi- 
tation on  the  amount  of  money  which  a 
social-security  recipient  could  earn  and 
still  be  eligible  for  benefits. 

We  are  not  dealing  with  public-wel- 
fare payments.  We  are  dealing  with  an 
insurance  system  and  the  recipients  un- 
der social  security  have  paid  weekly  or 
monthly  premiums  out  of  their  own 
earnings  in  order  to  qualify  for  old-age 
insurance  when  they  reach  retirement 
age.  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  penalizs 
people  for  wanting  to  supplement  the 
meager  retirement  benefits  which  are 
rightfully  theirs. 

However,  this  bill  does  increa're  the 
limitation  from  $50  to  $70  a  month  en 
the  amount  a  recipient  can  earn,  to  it  is 
an  improvement. 

There  has  been  no  objection  voiced  en 
this  floor — and  I  certainly  would  not  oo- 
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Ject  myself— to  the  small  Increases  in 
benefits  which  are  contained  In  this  bill. 
We  all  know  what  the  cost  of  living  has 
done  to  fixed  inccmes.  We  have  a  53- 
cent  dollar  today,  and  it  is  only  common 
sense  that  retirement  benefits  must  be 
Increased  to  help  recipients  keep  pace 
with  rising  costs. 

As  a  matter  of  f  ict.  I  think  this  House 
could  vote  a  larger  increase  than  is  con- 
tained in  this  biU. 

I  was  not  in  Washington  on  May  19. 
when  H.  R.  7800  first  came  to  the  House 
floor,  as  no  advance  notice  had  been 
given  by  the  administration,  that  this 
legislation  would  be  considered  on  that 
date.  But  I  have  familiarized  myself 
With  the  objections  which  were  raised  at 
that  time  to  the  disability  feature  con- 
tained in  the  origir.al  measure  and  I  want 
to  make  It  quite  clear  that  I  would  not 
have  been  able  to  support  that  section, 
for  I  believe  there  was  a  clear  danger  of 
socializing  American  medicine  had  we 
given  Oscar  E^wing  the  unusual  powers 
which  were  written  into  the  disability 
section. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  meets 
most  of  the  objections  which  were 
raised — and  legitimately  raised — 4  weeks 
ago.  I  believe  the  intent  of  Congress  re- 
garding the  disability  section  is  quite 
clear  and  that  Intent  constitutes  a  re- 
buke to  Federal  Security  Admlnistator 
Ewing  for  his  efforts  to  socialize  the 
medical  portions  of  the  social-security 
program.  I  trust  that  Mr.  Ewing  will 
recognize  this  fact.  If  he  does  not.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  discipline  him  and 
should  do  so. 


Weber  Basin  Reclamation  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or    UTAH 

Di  THE  SENATE  OF   THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  corvsent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
enUtled  "When  Charity  Doesn't  Begin 
at  Home,"  published  In  the  Deseret 
News  of  Salt  Lake  City  of  June  9.  1952. 
This  editorial  deals  with  the  Weber 
Basin  reclamation  project. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RrcoRD, 
as  follows: 

When  Charttt  Doesn't  Begin  At  Home 

Many  and  well-known  are  the  advantages 
of  being  a  citizen  of  these  United  States  of 
America.  But  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with 
the  United  States  Oovemment,  we  are  lorced 
to  wonder  if  there  is  not  a  distinct  advan- 
tage to  belrg  a  foreigner. 

Utah's  United  Stales  Senator  ArrHtra  V. 
Watkins  brought  tiiis  peculiar  question 
sharply  Into  focus  In  a  aiieech  which  he  had 
Inserted  In  the  Congixssional  Recoks  of  May 
29.  discussing  the  question  of  the  vital  ^b«r 
Baslr.   reclamation  project. 

Utahans  are  generally  familiar  with  th« 
purpoMa  of  the  project  and  Its  curr^i^t 
status,  but  a  brief  word  by  way  of  refresh- 
ing our  memories  may  not  be  amiss.  Major 
features  of  the  project  are  three  new  storage 
dams,  ax  Wan&hlp,  WUlard  Creek  and  Lost 


Creek;  enlargement  of  the  existing  Pine 
View  and  East  Canyon  Dams,  and  construc- 
tion of  sundry  diversion  dams,  canals  and 
conduits. 

The  entire  project,  which  would  be  con- 
structed over  a  10-year  period,  would  In- 
crease the  storage  capacity  of  Weber  River 
water  from  the  present  73.000  acre-feet  to 
445.000  acre-feet — a  net  gain  of  373,000  acre- 
feet  of  precious  water.  In  addition,  the 
proposed  storage  reservoirs  would  be  of  tre- 
mendous asslBtance  In  controlling  spring 
floods,  which  every  year,  and  jiarticularly 
this  spring,  do  so  much  damage  along  the 
Weber. 

The  project  would  supply  irrigation  water 
to  more  than  50.000  acres  of  now-arid  land 
and  bring  supplementary  water  to  more  than 
24.000  additional  acres,  now  receiving  Inade- 
quate Irrigation.  In  addition,  nearly  30,000 
acres  of  now-waterlogged  lowlands  would  l)« 
made  fit  for  agricultural  use  by  drainage. 

Total  cost  of  the  project  is  around  $70.- 
000,000,  most  of  which  would  be  repaid  to  the 
Federal  Government  ever  a  60-year  period. 

A  blU  setting  up  the  Weber  Basin  project 
passed  the  House  with  more  than  a  two- 
thirds  majority.  It  passed  the  United  States 
Senate  by  unanlmcua  vote.  It  was  signed 
by  President  Harry  S.  Truman  with  some 
reluctance.  That  reluctance  was  clearly 
shown  In  the  President's  later  actions  as  he 
dragged  his  feet  and  put  every  possible 
obstacle  In  the  way  of  getting  the  project 
actually  started. 

AU  special  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
President  have  now  been  met,  and  Senator 
Watkins  bluntly  told  the  President  and  his 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  they  "have  no 
further  exciise  for  delaying  the  Initiating  of 
construction  on  this  project." 

Senator  Watkins  went  on  to  point  out  that 
a  "minor"  Item  approved  for  the  European 
recovery  program  was  a  $70,000,000  reclama- 
tion project  for  Italy,  by  coincidence  exactly 
the  total  10-year  cost  of  the  Weber  project. 
Which  brings  us  back  to  our  original  ques- 
tion: In  dealing  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, Is  it  better  to  be  a  foreigner? 

Of  course,  there  is  one  vital  difference 
between  the  Italian  project  and  that  proposed 
for  the  Weber  Basin.  The  Weber  project,  like 
all  "Which  have  been  constructed  under  the 
recla-Taatlon  program.  Is  virtually  self- 
liquidating  over  a  number  of  years.  The  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  reports  that  there  has 
not  been  a  single  delinquency  In  Installment 
pajrments  on  16  reclamation  projects,  on 
which  repayment  has  begun  In  region  4, 
comprising  Utah.  Wyoming,  Nevada,  and 
western   Colorado. 

That  Is  considerably  different  from  the 
outlook  In  Italy.  The  $70,000,000  to  be  spent 
on  the  reclamation  project  there  Is  to  be  an 
outright  gift.  No  one  has  mentioned  any- 
thing about  repayment. 

Moreover,  Senator  WATKrNS  and  Utah  dont 
expect  a  $70,000,000  check  right  now.  All 
Utah  Is  asking  for  is  a  million  dollars  or  so  to 
get  Started.     The  rest  will  come  later. 

It  does  seem  odd.  when  you  look  at  It,  that 
It  Is  easier  to  get  a  gift  from  the  Ciovemment 
than  a  loan.  Or  maybe  It's  just  that  we 
should  start  making  our  requests  with  a 
foreign  accent. 


Lot  It  Not  a  Happy  One 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 


gressional Record.  I  include  therein  an 
article  appearing  in  the  June  1952  issue 
of  the  magazine  Tax  Outlook.  It  is  based 
on  a  news  letter  recently  released  by  our 
honored  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire,  Norris  Cotton. 

To  read  this  article  is  to  wonder 
whether  or  not  people  really  want  econ- 
omy in  their  Government.  It  indicates 
very  clearly  the  experience  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  who  earnestly  and  fear- 
lessly endeavors  to  do  his  duty  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  people. 

Lot   Is    Not    a    Happy    One — Congressman 

Reveals  Sequel  to  Economt  Dbivx 

(By  Hon.   Noaais  Cotton) 

When  the  Independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1953  flnaUy  passed  the  House, 
the  seven  members  of  our  subcommittee  tot- 
tered out  of  the  chamber,  groggy  from  8 
weeks  of  preparation  and  3  days  of  battle  on 
the  House  floor. 

It  was  a  hard-boiled  economy  hill  that 
really  cut  to  the  bone.  It  was  the  boldest 
assault  on  spending  I  have  known  since  I 
came  to  Congress. 

Boiled  down,  this  Is  what  we  did:  Oui 
slice  of  the  President's  budget  was  $7,000,- 
000,000,  and  covered  39  agencies.  Of  that, 
$2,750,000,000  were  for  what  are  called  "un- 
touchables," such  as  veterans'  Insurance, 
pensions,  and  other  Items  fixed  by  law  and 
beyond  our  control. 

That  left  only  $4,250,000,000  for  us  to  work 
on.  We  cut  it  nearly  $1,000,000,000  this  year, 
and  nailed  riders  on  that  hill  that  can  save 
$500,000,000  annually  for  many  years  to  oome. 
We  abolished  jobs,  cut  travel  allowances,  re- 
duced public  housing  units,  stopped  the  pay- 
ment of  cash  to  Government  emp>loyees  in 
lieu  of  annual  leave,  and  pruned  and 
trimmed  every  nook  and  cranny  we  could 
And. 

Not  bad.  eh?    But  oh!    The  outcry! 

Steel  your  heart  and  listen  to  the  sad  story 
of  what  happens  to  Congressmen  when  they 
really  cut  spending  Instead  of  just  tj»iktr^g 
about  it 

First,  we  cut  tha  President's  Emergency 
Fund,  and  right  of^  Members  shouted.  "For 
shame,  you  are  playing  politics." 

Second,  we  cut  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission less  than  14  percent  of  all  they  asked 
for,  and  were  accused  of  striking  at  the  heart 
of  national  defense. 

Third,  we  refused  part  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  the  National  Science  Foundation 
($2,000,000,000  Is  already  being  spent  for  re- 
search each  year)  and  were  warned  that  all 
future  fatalities  from  plague  to  pestUenc« 
could  be  laid  at  our  door. 

Fourth,  we  reduced  public  housing  which 
costs  $336,000,000  annually,  and  whose  plan- 
ners alone  have  jumped  from  143  to  1,400 — 
and  they  said  we  had  no  regard  for  the  un- 
derprivileged. 

Fifth,  the  largest  lump  In  o\ir  bill  was  for 
the  Veterans  Administration,  running  over 
$4,000,000,000  Where  could  we  curtail  it 
safely?  We  Anally  cut  1,000  nonmedical 
jobs  from  the  18,000  over-all  total.  Every 
service  organization  descended  upon  us. 
Letters  and  telegrams  poured  in.  We  were 
branded  as  enemies  of  the  veteran,  and  the 
amount  was  restored  by  the  Hovise. 

FROM    REPBOACH    TO    DAMN 

Sixth,  Government  employees  are  entitled 
to  annual  leave.  Last  year,  we  already  owed 
$100,000,000  to  be  paid  as  they  left  the  Gov- 
ernment service.  We  didn't  take  a  day  away 
from  any  of  them,  but  provided  that  in  the 
future  they  must  use  their  leave  each  year 
or  forfeit  It — and  no  cash  payments.  This 
will  save  $125,000,000  a  year  for  the  taxpayer. 
It  seemed  like  the  whole  2,000,000  Govern- 
ment clerks  protested. 

We  were  stormed  at  on  the  floor,  kfem* 
bers  cried  out   in   anguish  because  an  em- 
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ployee  from  a  distant  State  might  not  have 
enough  time  to  go  home  unless  he  could  ac- 
cumiilate  2  or  3  years  leave. 

Seventh,  the  Battle  Monuments  Commls- 
sIoE  cares  for  our  cemeteries  abroad.  It 
plans  to  build  15  memorial  chapels.  We 
gave  every  cent  asked  for  to  keep  the  graves 
and  cemeteries  green  and  beautiful — but 
delayed  the  beginning  of  any  new  memorials 
during  the  present  emergency.  We  were 
assailed  bitterly  for  falling  to  honor  our  dead. 

Hghth,  we  Included  legislation  directing 
agencies  to  charge  fees  wherever  Just  and 
feasible  from  persons  or  corporations  receiv- 
ing licenses  or  franchises  from  the  Govern- 
ment. That  meant,  for  Instance,  that  a  radio 
Btatlcn  asking  for  a  franchise  would  con- 
tribute to  the  cost  of  the  processing  of  the 
application  by  FCC  rather  tban  the  taxpayer 
footing  the  whole  bill. 

I  suppose  the  folks  really  want  economy, 
but  as  I  sit  here  at  my  desk  the  morning 
after,  surrounded  by  the  debris  of  the  battle- 
field— letters  and  telegrams  from  labor  and 
▼eteraiis'  organizations,  scientists,  housing 
expediters  and  Government  clerks— contain- 
ing ever3rthlng  from  a  mild  reproach  to  a 
lusty  damn,  I  can  see  why  we  keep  soaking 
the  taxpayer — he's  the  only  one  who  doesn't 
squawk.  Maybe  he  hasn't  the  price,  left, for 
a  telegram  or  even  a  postage  stamp.' 


Jmgles  by  George  P.  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENl  ATIVE3 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 

presume   there   are   few   people   in   the 

.  country  who  have  not  read   Clarence 

•  Day's  wonderful  and  realistic  book  or 
seen  the  play.  Life  With  Father.  One  of 
the  characters  portrayed  in  the  book  is 
George  Parmly  Day,  who  has  spent  most 
Of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  alma 
mater.  Yale  University.     He  is  an  old 

*  friend  of  mine,  and  I  know  of  few  people 
endowed  with  a  keener  sense  of  good 
humor  and  possessing  greater  geniality 
Of  character  than  George  Parmly  Day. 

Recently  three  short  poems,  which  he 
calls  jingles,  written  by  him,  came  to  my 
attention,  and  I  am  glad  to  include  them 
in  my  remarks  as  examples  of  his  gentle 
wit  and  satire,  which  is  always  without 
offense.    I  think  Mr.  Day  is  a  Republican. 

Mr.  McGrath  et  al. 
When  Mr.  McGrath  by  some  mischance 
Stubbed  his  toe  in  a  Morris  dance. 
President  Truman,  aroused  to  wrath. 
Proceeded  to  fire  Mr.  McGrath. 
Sighed  Mr.  McGratb,  "I  am  only  human 
"And,  as  somebody  said,  'To  err  Is  Trtunan.'  " 

A  Plea  for  Tolerancb 

It  always  is  the  other  man 
Who's  prejudiced  and  partisan. 
I  wish  the  Democrats  would  be 
Impartial  like  the  GOP. 


WASHrNGTON    LUIXABT 

Alibi,  baby,  McGranery's  here, 

The  whitewash  is  ready,  election  day's  near, 
y  If  you  haven't  an  alibi,  then  you  must  go 
\Far    aw^y    for    your    health— do    you    like 
/llezlco? 
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Potatoes 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

.  -* 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  attached  arti- 
cle which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Sun- 
day Herald  of  June  15.  1952,  and  was 
written  by  Joseph  E.  Garland: 

Spxjd  Fasmeh  Mat  Plant  8xlw  Into  "Btjst" 

CONDrrioN  Again 

(By  Joseph  E.   Garland) 

Potatoes  sold  for  tlO  a  barrel  in  1926,  about 
what  they're  going  for  now  with  price  con- 
trols lifted. 

In  1934 — the  heigbt  of  the  depression — 
they  fetched  10  cents. 

The  difference  between  those  two  figures 
represents  essentially  all  you  need  to  know 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  current 
mess — and  It  is  an  awful  mess. 

HOPES    FOK    KILUNO 

The  American  potato  farmer  Is  perfectly 
capable  of  getting  himself  in  hot  water  with- 
out any  help  or  Interference  from  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  form  of  price  supports  and 
ceilings  and  acreage  allotments  and  limita- 
tions. 

Faced  with  a  free  market,  all  he  has  to  do 
Is  to  plant  In  the  spring  with  the  hope  of 
making  a  killing  in  September  and,  if  the 
elements  are  kind,  he  has  a  reasonable  chance 
Of  going  broke. 

But  If  enough  farmers  get  hit  with  a  good, 
healthy  crop  failure,  or  if  they're  depressed 
about  their  market  prospects  and  limit  their 
planting,  there  may  not  be  enough  potatoes 
to  go  around,  and  the  short  supply  will  net 
them  long  bankrolls. 

Back  when  potatoes  were  selling  *or  a 
dime  a  barrel  the  Government  stepped  in 
with  price  supports,  which  had  cost  the  tax- 
payer $478,000,000  by  early  last  year  when 
they  were  abandoned  after  prices  rose  above 
parity. 

What  happened  thereafter  is  an  oft-told 
story. 

SHIPPED    TO    CANADA 

Maine,  which  grows  a  sixth  of  the  Nation's 
total,  planted  132,000  acres  in  1950  under 
supports,  then  cut  down  to  103,000  last  year 
without  them.  This  was  accomplished  with 
a  sigh  of  nostalgia  for  the  good  old  bonanza 
days,  which  appeared  to  be  gone  forever. 

A  short  supply  boosted  prices  and  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  stepped  in  with  ceU- 
ings  last  January. 

Angry  Maine  farmers  ducked  out  from  un- 
der by  shipping  to  Canada,  much  of  whose 
crop  had  failed,  or  by  moving  into  the  black 
market  here,  and  this  spring,  helped  along 
by  a  consumer  panic,  potatoes  became  a 
luxury. 

The  OPS  was  Incapable  of  enforcing  Its 
ceilings  and  threw  In  the  towel  June  5,  when 
Director  Ellis  Arnall  announced  he  was 
pulling  off  controls  because  of  the  Senate's 
action  in  withdrawing  them  effective  July  1. 

Arnall  said  he  was  doing  it  because  It 
would  be  "impossible"  to  enforce  controls 
while  Congress  debated  them. 

A  better  explanation  would  be  that  he 
hoped  Congress  would  be  pressured  by  sub- 
sequently soaring  prices  into  continuing 
controls. 

Current  estimates  are  that  prices  will  level 
off  by  the  middle  of  next  month  when  the 
California  and  southern  crop  comes  rolling 


In.  Maine  harvests  In  late  August  and  Sep- 
tember. 

Future  prices  depend  to  a  great  extent 
upon  current  planting. 

Last  March  growers  told  the  Agriculture 
Department  this  year's  national  acreage 
would  be  99.6  percent  of  last  year's,  which 
was  the  lowest  since  1867.  Maine  farmers 
said  they  expected  to  increase  acreage  by 
15  percent. 

But  the  lifting  of  controls  came  Just  as 
planting  was  getting  under  way,  and  Maine 
growers  are  scratching  gravel  to  increase 
acreage  over  earlier  estimates.  They  may 
plant  130.000  acres. 

It's  important  to  know.  Incidentally,  that 
the  term  "the  smallest  planting  in  history" 
Is  meaningless,  for  yield  per  acia  had  In- 
creased tremendously.  Average  for  the  last 
10  years  was  177  bushels  an  acre.  But  last 
year  alone  It  was  240.7  bushels. 

WEATKEX  IMPOrrANT 

Much  tlso  depends  upon  the  weather. 
Early  last  week,  after  several  days  of  ominous 
rain.  Maine  had  about  80  percent  of  Its  plant- 
ing under  ground. 

If  rainfall  doesn't  exceed  an  inch  a  week 
for  this  month,  according  to  an  Agriculture 
Department  expert,  the  crop  wUl  be  in  good 
shape. 

Signs  point  to  an  ample  harvest  in  the 
fall. 

But  as  the  farmers  reacted  characteristi- 
cally to  the  end  of  their  beloved  supports 
by  reducing  their  acreage,  they  appear  to  be 
changing  plans  and  increasing  It — at  least 
in  Maine — with  the  end  of  controls. 

As  usual,  however,  they  are  likely  to  be 
the  victims  of  their  own  eagerness. 

If  Congress  decides  to  continue  control*, 
after  all,  and  they  are  relmpoeed.  the  fall 
crop  will  already  be  growing,  and  the  farmers 
wUl  be  able  to  beat  the  rap  only  by  selling 
outside  the  United  States,  if  they  can  find  a 
market. 

If  controls  die  for  good,  the  price  of  pota- 
toes will  soon  enough  be  regulated  by  the 
supply,  as  it  always  was  before  supports. 

Either  way.  it  looks  as  if  the  growers  have 
had  their  spree. 


Catholicism  and  American  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  Missotrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

*  Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
year  or  so  ago  a  book  was  published  by 
Dr.  Paul  Blanshard  entitled  "American 
Freedom  and  Catholic  Power."  In  this 
volume  the  author  sought  to  prove  that 
the  Cathohc  church  in  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  politics  and  that  mem- 
l)ers  of  the  Catholic  church  could  not 
also  be  loyal  American  citizens.  Dr. 
Blanshard's  allegations  gained  consider- 
able credence  because  of  his  reputation 
and  the  plausible  manner  in  which  they 
were  asserted.  A  few  months  ago  a 
volume  was  published  entitled  "Catholi- 
cism and  American  Freedom. "  by 
James  M.  O'Neill,  which  answered  Blan- 
shard. 

It  is  unfortunate  when  allegations  are 
made  by  persons  of  one  faith  against  the 
loyalty  of  persons  of  another  faith.  Re- 
ligious strife  is  anathema  to  our  sys- 
tem and  certainly  not  In  the  best  in- 


terests of  an  orderly  democracy.  How- 
ever, such  conflicts  probably  will  occur 
because  we  have  free  speech,  and  any 
man  is  free  to  speak  hla  mind. ' 

It  is  to  the  ^reat  credit  of  Dr.  Daniel 
A.  Poling,  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald, 
and  a  Protestant  churchman  of  out- 
standing accomplishments  and  fame, 
that  his  magazine,  the  Christian  Herald, 
in  its  June  1952  issue,  page  62.  carries  a 
book  review  of  the  volume,  Catholicism 
and  American  Freedom,  which  is  emi- 
nently fair.  I  think  that  we  can  all 
share  the  sentiments  of  the  author  of 
the  book  review  to  the  effect  "that  in 
the  interest  of  American  unity,  contro- 
ver.slal  writing  might  now  cease  and  a 
volume  be  forthcoming  written  to  the 
theme,  'Here  we  stand.  Americans  all.'  " 

The  l)ook  review  Is  as  follows : 

CaTHOI.TCTSM   AMD   AMX&ICAN    Pa£XI>OM 

(By  James  M.  O'NeUl) 

In  a  commendatory  review  of  Paul  Blan- 
shard's beat  seller .  American  Freedom  and 
Catholic  Power.  I  wrote:  "The  volume  can- 
not be  eraded  •  •  •  what  it  affirms  will 
stand  unless  answered  aiH]  dlsproT«d."  I 
reviewed  Dr.  Blanshard's  second  book  In 
lb*  same  eptrlt.  A  careful  reading  of  "Ca- 
thoiirlsm  and  An^rtcan  Freedom,  by  Jamea 
O'Neill,  chairman  of  the  department  of 
speech  of  Brooklyn  College,  makes  one  thing 
crystal  clear:  Svery  reader  of  the  Blanshard 
books  owes  it  to  himself  to  read  now  th« 
O'NeUl  book.  Indeed,  this  volxmoe  Is  Just 
about  "must"  reading  for  every  literate 
American — Jew,  Protestant,  and  Catholic. 
As  a  Protestant  who  knows  why  be  is  a 
Protestant,  who  Is  the  sixth  generation  In 
an  unbroken  line  of  Protestant  clergTmen,  I 
am  bound  to  wrlt«  that,  on  material  sub- 
mitted, supptorted.  aztd  defended  In  the  two 
volumes,  James  O'Neill  answers  Paul  Blan- 
shard. Dr.  Blanshard  has  now  hU  right  to 
rebut. 

This  »ohime  renders  American  freedom 
and  i^reeently  our  basic  American  unity  a 
slgnincant  timely  serrlce.  Inevitably  In 
answering  queaUons  Profesaor  O  NeUl  raises 
other  questlona  that  remain  unanswered. 
It  would  be  impossible  in  one  volume  to 
cover  all  the  ground  now  opened  by  the 
deep-cutting  plows  of  these  two  writers.  I 
could  hope,  however,  that  In  the  Interest  of 
American  unity  controversial  writing  might 
now  cease  and  a  volume  be  forthcoming 
written  to  the  theme.  Here  we  stand,  Ameri- 
cana all.  It  U  high  time  that  representative 
American  dtleens.  literate,  intelligent,  and 
patriotic,  loyal  each  to  his  own  faith,  sit 
down  toother  and  find  their  common 
ground — find  it.  possess  and  bold  It  against 
•^any  attack  of  bigotry  and  antl-Qod  totall- 
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tarlaniam. — D.  A.  P. 


UaenpUymeat  ■  New  Eafland  Teiti)« 
Cities,  Critical  and  Chronic 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  economists 
and  Government  ofHcials  have  urged 
direct  action  to  relieve  unemplojrment 
whenever  the  national  total  reaches  five 
or  six  million  out  of  a  population  of 
more  than  150.000.000. 


In  the  greater  Lawrence,  Mass.,  area 
with  a  population  of  126,000,  we  have 
had  more  than  5.000  to  6.000  average  of 
unemployed  every  year  since  1949.  And 
Lawrence,  once  known  as  the  woolen- 
worsted  manufacturing  center  of  the 
world.  Is  but  one  example  of  the  dis- 
tress affecting  a  number  of  New  England 
textile  cities. 

As  far  back  as  February  4.  1950,  a 
Joint  congressional  economic  subcom- 
mittee called  for  bigger  unemployment 
Insurance  benefits,  reserve  public  works, 
and  revision  of  excise  taxes  to  meet 
unemployment. 

The  high  ratio  of  unemployment  In 
key  cities  of  Massachusetts.  Rhode  Is- 
land and  the  other  New  England  States 
is  not  helped  by  pointing  to  the  booming 
economy  of  the  Nation  at  large.  We 
have  a  serious  and  continuing  problem 
of  too  many  people  without  jobs.  Only 
the  present  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system,  plus  mutual  aid  within 
families,  is  saving  them  from  disaster 
by   the  thinnest  of  margins. 

Of  the  35  distressed  employment  areas 
in  1949.  New  England  generally  was  the 
heaviest  hit  with  15  distressed  textile 
areas. 

The  total  labor  force  in  Lawrence  is 
estimated   to   be   about  60.000. 

In  1&49,  34.000  of  these  were  claliiKng_ 
unemployment   benefits.     Some   unen- 
titled to  benefits,  were  not  included  in 
these  figures.     Others  soon  exhausted 
their  weeltly  checks. 

The  lowest  figure  during  1950,  was 
4.100  claims.  By  September  of  1951, 
the  total  rose  to  11.000.  As  of  May  24, 
1952.  the  figures  from  Lawrence  read: 

Continuing    riBtnrt« i^  557 

Initial    claims ..__ . .     2.016 

ToUl 14,473 

Early  this  year,  the  Arlington  Mills, 
normally  employing  4.000  workers,  shut 
down  completely  as  a  going  concern. 
There  are  no  other  Jobs  that  these  and 
other  displaced  textile  workers  can  go 
to. 

All  elements  in  the  conimunlty  are 
working  hard  to  attract  new  industries, 
but  this  takes  time. 

Emergency  help  is  needed  from  the 
Federal  Government,  either  by  chan- 
neling sizable  procurement  contracts  to 
this  and  other  depressed  manufacturing 
centers,  or  by  authorizing  the  building  of 
military,  atomic  energy,  or  other  Gov- 
ernment installations  in  these  localities 
In  order  to  create  employment  opportu- 
nities. 

Symptomatic  of  the  drain  on  unem- 
ployment Insurance  is  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  wound  up  the  jrear  1949 
with  a  reserve  of  only  3.33  percent  in  its 
unemplojTnent  compensation  fund,  one 
of  the  two  lowest  In  the  Nation. 

A  number  of  reasons  are  given  for  the 
southward  migration  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry from  New  England  cities  where 
It  was  the  very  lifeblood  of  local  econo- 
mies. The  shrinkage  in  job-opportuni- 
ties has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 

On  July  18,  1949.  Arthur  Gaeth.  na- 
tionally known  commentator  made  a 
radio  address  reporting  conditions  sls  he 
found  them  in  Lawrence.  He  said,  in 
part: 


I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight  from  a  typi- 
cal New  England  mUl  town.  Lawrence.  Mass^ 
on  the  banks  of/ the  Merrimack  River.  It 
boaste  the  largest  worsted  mill  In  the  world. 
It  Is  only  a  hop.  skip,  and  a  Jump  over  to 
Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  New  Hampshire 
with  le  percent  ranks  right  after  Rhode 
Island  which  leads  in  the  total  percentage 
of  workers  drawing  unemplo3rment  compen- 
sation with  25  percent.  Maine  is  third  with 
15  percent,  then  come  California  and  Ten- 
nessee, and  after  that  Massachusetts.  So 
you  see,  on  this  unemployment  survey,  I  am 
in  the  heart  of  an  area  where  unemployment 
is  a  real  Issue.  Until  a  few  days  ago,  here 
In  Lawrence,  about  40  percent  of  the  people 
were  either  laid  off  or  working  3  days  a  week, 
every  other  or  every  third  week. 

That  was  in  1949. 

The  textile  blight,  with  its  joblessness 
and  all  the  attendant  human  miseries 
that  go  with  it,  is  as  bad  or  worse  in  1952, 

The  Evening  Star  of  Washington.  D.  C, 
In  a  special  report  from  its  staff  cor- 
respondent on  the  scene  and  date-hned 
February  2,  1952,  had  this  to  say : 

A  threat  of  extinction  hangs  heavily  over 
Lawrence,  Mass.,  and  It  is  not  caused  by  fear 
that  a  Russian  plane  may  drop  an  A-bomb. 
This  once  prosperous  textile  manufacturing 
center,  almost  due  north  of  Boston.  Is  In 
more  trouble  than  at  any  time  since  an 
enterprl&lng  group  of  Yankees,  known  as  the 
Essex  Co..  dammed  the  Merrimack  River, 
built  two  canals,  and  laid  out  the  mill  city 
over  a  century  ago.  There  are  over  13.000 
workers  unemployed  In  Lawrence,  a  city  ot 
85.000  with  an  area  population  of  126,000. 
More  than  20  percent  of  an  unusually  big 
work  force  of  60,000  are  looking  for  a  Job 
and  not  finding  it.  The  State  employment 
secxu-ity  division  listed  68  Job  openings,  most 
of  them  In  small  shops  or  as  domestics.  But 
that  is  only  part  of  the  story  of  the  sad 
plight  of  Lawrence,  a  story  that  Is  repeated 
many  times  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Mas- 
sachusetts and  other  New  England  States. 

So  reported  an  observer  for  the  Wash- 
ington paper,  bringing  this  desperate  re- 
gional problem  to  the  attention  of  the 
Nation's  Capitol. 

The  bimonthly  summary  of  labor  mar- 
ket developments  in  major  areas,  pub- 
lished by  the  United  States  Department 
of  Labor,  in  its  March  1952  issue  stated 
that: 

Lawrence's  unemployment  problems  are 
not  of  recent  origin.  Throughout  World 
War  n  It  was  classified  as  a  labor  surplus 
area  and  labor  surpltises  have  remained 
relatively  large  during  most  of  the  postwar 
period  (see  p.  46). 

Again,  on  page  8.  It  reported  that: 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  the  relative 
volume  of  unemployment,  economic  condi- 
tions worsened  In  about  half  of  these  textile 
centers,  where  the  ratio  of  unemployment 
to  the  labor  force  was  higher  In  January 
1952  than  in  the  preceding  year.  Particu- 
larly noteworthy  rises  in  the  unemployment 
ratios  occurred  in  Fall  River,  Mass..  Law- 
rence. Mass.,  and  Providence,  R.  I. 

So  far.  the  Federal  Government  has 
failed  to  recognize  the  problem,  or  to 
extend  any  help,  in  f^pite  of  repeated 
warnings  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation. 

We  have  come  here  to  plead  for  affirm- 
ative action  fi-om  Washington  that  will 
make  work  for  the  unemployed  of  New 
England. 

Government  procurement  orders  and 
Government  plants  are  needed  without 
further  delay  to  give  us  a  breathing  spell 
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that  will  ward  off  disaster  and  establish 
new  foundations  of  economic  activity. 

The  individual  communities  with  their 
limited  resources  are  doing  everything 
they  can,  but  they  do  ask  for  and  re- 
quire some  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government. 
/       The  problem  is  economic,  human,  ana 

flCUt6. 

And  the  people  are  complaining  at 
Washington's  indifference  to  their  cry 
for  help. 


Social-Security  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  SHELLEY 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
the  tenor  of  remarks  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday, there  doesn't  seem  to  be  much 
doubt  but  that  H.  R.  7800  will  pass  the 
House  despite  its  failure  to  do  so  2  weeks 
ago.  I  am  personally  quite  pleased  at 
this  prospect.  I  do  feel  very  strongly 
that  this  bill  dees  not  go  nearly  far 
enough.  However,  rather  than  deprive 
social-security  recipients  of  any  increase 
at  all  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  let  no 
smoke  screens  which  may  be  raised  to- 
day block  approval  of  the  bill — no  smoke 
screens  such  as  the  one  raised  2  weeks 
ago,  which  blinded  so  many  of  those  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that  they  were 
willing  to  forget  the  humanitarian  con- 
siderations they  have  remembered  today. 

When  I  look  down  the  table  of  bene- 
fits which  this  bill  provides,  even  with 
the  small  increases  included,  I  wonaer 
how  there  caqjpe  any  doubt  in  any  one  s 
mind  but  that,  if  we  are  to  keep  these 
elderly  people  alive.  Congress  has  an  ob- 
ligation to  do  substantially  more  than 
we  are  doing  here  and  now-  I  do  not 
see  how  anyone  can  exist  on  the  amounts 
provided,  even  when  maximum  benefits 
are  allowed.  Our  action  here  today  does 
little  enough  to  make  it  possible  for 
those  who  have  retired  on  social  security 
to  pay  their  grocery  bills  and  keep  a  roof 
over  their  heads. 

The  question  of  proper  care  for  our 
aged  citizens  is  certainly  one  which 
should  not  be  made  a  political  football. 
That  thi?-happened  2  weeks  ago  is  re- 
grettable since  it  seriously  jeopardized 
the  prospects  for  any  social  security  lib- 
eralization by  this  Congress.  However, 
in  view  of  statements  which  have  been 
made  on  the  floor  today  by  many  of  the 
Republican  members  indicating  their  be- 
lief that  the  present  bill  does  not  go  far 
enough,  I  think  that  we  should  look  at 
the  interesting  legislative  history  of  so- 
cial security  legislation.  We  should  look 
at  it  just  to  make  clear  in  our  own  minds 
where  the  responsibility  for  delaying 
greater  social  security  benefits  lies. 

We  all  know  that  it  was  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
that  the  first  Federal  social  security  laws 
were  passed — despite  bitter  opposition 
from  the  reactionaries  in  the  Republican 
camp.  On  the  various  occasions  when 
scheduled  increases  in  amounts  of  em- 


ployer's contributions  to  the  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance   funds  were  elimi- 
nated by  legislative  action,  the  strongest 
support  for  the  cuts  came  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  House.    Had  those 
increases  been  permitted,  the  reserves 
built    up    would    have    provided    ample 
funds  for  far  more  liberal  benefits  than 
we  are  voting  today.    Liberal  Democrats 
have  time  after  time  introduced  bills  to 
broaden  the  base  of  social  security  cov- 
erage and  increase   the  monthly  pay- 
ments, only  to  have  their  efforts  knocked 
do-an  by  combined  Republican-Dixiecrat 
opposition.     If  there  is  any  one  factor 
responsible  for  the  niggardly  increases 
called  for  by  H.  R.  7800,  it  is  the  well 
founded  fear  that  a  bill  with  more  gen- 
erous terms  would  not  get  by  the  Dixie- 
GCP  coalition  in  Congress.     It  Is  ex- 
tremely interesting  to  note  that  the  very 
groups  who  are  so  outwardly  sympathetic 
today  are  the  ones  at  whose  door  we 
must  lay  the  responsibility  for  failure  to 
build  up  social  security  funds  over  the 
years — the  failure  to  properly  pave  the 
way  for  social  security  legislation  which 
will  do  what  its  name  implies;  that  Is. 
to  provide  real  security  for  the  aged 
worker  and  his  family  in  his  declining 
years. 

It  would  Indeed  be  Interesting  to  see 
how  sympathetic  the  members  of  the  op- 
position party  would  be  if  a  bill  were  re- 
ported providing  increases  of  $20  or  $25 
a  month.  Those  amounts  are  certainly 
no  more  than  should  be  given  in  the  face 
of  high  living  costs.  Yet,  such  an  in- 
crease would  probably  require  increased 
employer  contributions  to  meet  the  drain 
on  the  present  reserves.  I  wonder  how 
the  Republican  Members  of  the  House 
would  vote  under  those  circvmistances. 
and  with  the  outraged  cries  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers 
ringing  in  their  ears.  It  is  my  guess 
that  they  would  follow  the  pattern  of  the 
years  and  vote  along  with  their  big 
brothers  in  big  business. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  for  H.  R.  7E00 
and  I  believe  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  should  do  the  same.  I  have  only 
one  reservation  in  casting  my  vote.  We 
just  are  not  going  far  enough  in  meeting 
the  dire  need  of  the  old  folks  who  have 
to  feed  and  clothe  themselves  on  their 
well  earned  but  inadequate  monthly  so- 
cial security  checks. 


Two  Excellent  Editorials  From  the  Homell 
Evening  Tribane 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  two  ex- 
cellent editorials  from  the  Homell  Eve- 
ning Tribune,  one  of  the  outstanding 
dally  newspapers  in  my  district.  I  urge 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  thought- 
fully read  these  discussions  of  the  potato 
famine  and  the  need  for  good  Govern- 
ment: 


[From    the    Homell    Evening    Tribune    of 

June  9.    19521 

Thi  Job  rot  Pmicta 

The  potato  famine  showed  us  once  again 

the  danger  of  meddUng  with  the  economic 

law  of  supply  and  demand. 

This  effect  of  price  control  was  foreseen 
last  January  4  when  the  order  setting  the 
dollar-and-cents  celling  prices  on  poUtoea 
was  Issued  by  the  Office  of  Price  Stabili- 
zation. 

The  prediction  was  made  by  Prof.  Her- 
rell  de  Grafl  of  Cornell  University,  who  aaid 
at  that  time  that  the  price-control  order 
likely  would  bring  a  potato  famine  befort 
•  new  crop  of  potatoes  could  be  harvested. 
His  explanation  Is  one  of  the  most  un- 
derstandable ones  we've  eeen.  In  pointing 
out  that  the  famine  "Is  now  a  reality,"  de 
Graff  said: 

•In  the  fall  of  1951,  we  had  an  unfortu- 
nately small  pouto  harvest— more  than 
lOO.OOO.OCO  bushels  less  than  the  year  before. 
The  reasons  for  the  small  crop  were,  first, 
that  farmers  had  planted  a  smaller  acreage, 
and  second,  that  weather  conditions  resulted 
In  a  lower  yield  p)er  acre  than  In  the  pre- 
vious year.  •  •  •  Then,  because  the 
yield  was  disappointingly  smaU.  the  price 
of  potatoes  began  to  go  up. 

"Of  course  consumers  do  not  like  to  pay 
hlgh3r  prices  foi  their  easentlal  purchase*. 
But  It  was  logical  and  proper  for  potato 
prices  to  rise  sharply  last  fall.  At  the  higher 
price,  everyone  who  used  potatoes  would  use 
them  more  sparingly  and  carefully.  In  that 
manner  the  short  crop  could  be  stretched 
across  the  winter  and  spring  until  new  po- 
tatoes from  the  Southern  States  could  be 
harvested." 

Instead,  said  de  OrafT.  the  celling  price 
order  held  the  price  of  potatoes  at  a  lower 
level  than  otherwise  would  have  prevailed 
and  "at  this  lower  price  we  have  eaten  up 
our  potato  supply  faster  than  we  should 
have." 

Here  we  tet  a  good  example  of  the  Job 
performed  by  prices.  When  suppUea  are 
smaU.  prices  go  up.  everyone  u»es  the  prod- 
uct more  carefuily  and  the  supply  on  hand 
Is  Etretched  untU  more  can  be  produced. 
Conversely,  when  supplies  are  Ibt' e.  prices 
go  down,  consumption  Increat:  and  the 
market  Is  cleaned  up. 

IF.om  the  Hornell  Evening  Tribune  of  June 
June  12.  1952] 

BSTTXa  GOVIBNMXNT 

Thefel  no  doubt  that  we  all  want  better 
and  more  economical  government.  The  big 
question  Is:  "How  do  we  go  about  It?" 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
in  a  leaflet  It  Is  distributing  throughout 
the  Nation,  lists  five  things  we  can  do  to 
achieve  It.    They  are: 

1.  Help  keep  taxes  down  by  thinking  twice 
before  you  support  any  new  Government 
project  or  service. 

a.  Help  lower  the  national  debt  by  seeing 
to  It  that  all  organisations  to  which  you 
belong  don't  pressure  Congress  for  pet  proj- 
ects. 

3  Help  fight  Inflation  by  becoming  • 
"budget  vigilante."  When  you  know  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  Is  wasting  money,  tell  your 
Congressman  about  It.  Write  to  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  the  Budget  at  Washing- 
ton about  It.  Tell  your  local  newspaper 
about  It. 

4.  Help  reduce  "big  government"  by 
making  It  crystal  clear  to  your  Congress- 
man that  you  want  rigid  economy  In  gov- 
ernment. 

5.  Tou  are  a  member  of  an  organiza- 
tion, perhaps  several.  Get  them  Interested 
In  better  and  more  economical  government. 
If  you  don't  have  a  suitable  organization, 
you  can  help  form  one.  Set  up  a  budget 
committee,  an  economy  committee  or  study 
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group,  whatever  aeema  bM«  suited  to  the 
need.  Ttxea  get  all  the  material  you  can. 
The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  wlU 
help  supply  you. 

There's  still  another  thing  the  United 
States  Chamber  of  Commerce  eould  have  In- 
cluded In  tnis  list — vote  In  every  electtoix, 
and   vote  for  the  right  candidates. 

In  Homell.  the  Klw-inis  Club  wlU  be  boat 
Uoiiday  night  to  represenuiUves  of  mora 
than  aoo  local  organizations  mvlted  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  'get-out-the-  vote"  campaign. 
This  non-parttean  program  Is  intended  to  get 
every  eligible  citlaen  to  vote  In  the  Hovem- 
ber  election. 

StmUar  progranos  are  being  planned  in 
hundreds  of  other  cities.  The  obje^-t  la  to 
Pinuade  every  one  to  vote  who  Is  eligible 
to  do  au.  regardless  of  party.  In  this  way 
W»  can  hope  for  a  Government  that  Is  truly 
icproMntattve  of  Its  people. 


Sabvertrrc  MwaU  at  Rncoa  Auex  Post 
Oftce,  San  Frascitco 


EXTTNSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  B.  SCUDDER 

or  CAUroRifTA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesdaw.  June  17.  J  952 

Mr.  SCtn^DER  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  an  arti- 
cle from  the  San  Pranclsco  Argonaut 
of  May  16.  1953 

This  particular  article  was  wrltt«i  by 
John  Garth  and  pertains  to  the  offen- 
sive murals  at  the  Rincon  Annex  Post 
Office  in  San  Prancisco. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  read  the  arti- 
cle as  It  infers  to  what  extent  the  sub- 
versive elements  have  Invaded  the 
American  field  of  art  in  a  further  at- 
tempt to  spread  their  insidious  propa- 
ganda. Factual  evidence  as  to  what  ex- 
tent this  invasion  has  been  accom- 
plished has  been  brought  out  In  this 
Chamber  heretofore. 

Mr  Garth  points  out  that  an  artist, 
a  native  of  Moscow  and  not  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  when  commls.<;Joned  to  paint 
the  murals,  was  ?lven  preference  over 
master  American  artista  by  an  agency 
of  our  own  Government.  If  such  a 
statement  Is  not  convincing  enotigh,  we 
have  but  to  call  upon  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  who  will  pro- 
duce enough  evidence  oX  that  artist's 
subversive  affiliations  to  fill  seven  type- 
written pages, 

I  have  taken  up  the  fight  to  enforce 
removal  of  the  objectionable  miirals  at 
the  Rincon  Annex  Post  Office.  lastead 
of  depicting  the  romance  and  glory  of 
early  California  and  San  Francisco,  the 
artist  has  succeeded  In  casting  a  deroga- 
tory reflection  upon  our  pioneers  and 
has  used  racial  hatred  and  class  war- 
fare as  the  predominate  motif  of  the 
murals. 

I  am  supported  in  my  efforts  to  re- 
move the  murals  by  numerous  civic  and 
fraternal  organizations.  labor  unions. 
D^wspepers  and  Individuals — a.s  well  as 
several  of  my  colleagues  from  California. 
We  who  live  In  or  near  San  Francisco 
are  greatly  concerned  over  this  matter. 
SucJi  artisUc  InfiltraLion  does  not  only 
eju&t  tbere,  but  bow  it  became  possible 


te  aptly  illtistrated  in  the  following  arti- 
cle which,  again,  I  call  to  your  indiyidual 

attention: 

Abt  World 

(By  John  Garth) 

Mae.  B006XVKLT  DErufDs  arcmALs 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Rooeevelt,  former  first  lady, 
in  her  column.  My  Day,  ot  May  7.  took  an 
Interest  In  the  controversy  regarding  popular 
disagreement  over  the  mural  decorations  In 
San  Francisco's  Rincon  Hill  Poet  OfBce. 

Her  article  was  titled.  "Why  Do  Patriotic 
Groupa  Attack  the  United  Nations?"  and 
under  the  subtitle  "Mural  Dispute."  she 
writes  as  follows: 

"When  otir  patriotic  organlzatlcma  begin 
to  want  to  destroy,  for  InBtance,  &uch  things 
as  the  murals  which  were  executed  under  a 
program  directed  from  WastUngtan  by  the 
section  <if  Ane  arts  In  the  Public  BuUdlnga 
Admlnlfitration  In  1941.  it  seems  to  me  we 
are  going  too  far. 

"This  agency  opened  a  national  competi- 
tion for  the  painting  of  29  panels  on  the 
history  of  San  Fmneteco  for  the  lobby  of  the 
waterfront  pxwt  oOce  in  that  Hty.  The  fact 
that  In  theee  murals  the  Soviet  t7nlon  la 
repreeented  and  that  a  number  of  other 
things  in  them  displeased  some  patriotic 
groupw  Is  no  reason  for  destroying  a  woric 
of  art  which  wa*  accepted  by  the  section 
of  fine  arts." 

Passing  reaxitt 

"I  hope  Ccauniaaicner  Reynolds  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  will  not 
permit  the  destruction  of  works  of  art  be- 
cause of  a  prejudice  that  exists  but  which 
surely  Is  only  a  passing  result  In  our  coun- 
try of  a  dlBllke  for  something  which  we, 
ab  a  free  peop>e.  find  difficult  to  understand.'* 

We,  for  our  part,  hnd  It  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  position  which  Mrs.  Rocaevelt  haa 
taken  here  Are  we,  as  a  free  people,  expect- 
ed not  to  object  to  propaganda,  whatever  Its 
form,  which  openly  tends  to  Jeopardine  that 
very  freedom  which  make  us  a  "free  people  '7 

LittU-knotm  facts 

Let  us  look  at  Just  what  happened  hi 
IMl.  Th?  section  of  fine  arts  in  the  Public 
BuDdIng  Administration  sent  out  hundreds 
of  Inviutions  to  the  Nation's  murallsts  to 
participate  in  a  competition  for  American 
artists  to  decorate  oiur  Rincon  Post  Office 
with  28  mural  panels.  The  Invitation  was 
restricted  to  American  artists  exclusively  and 
because  the  stakes  were  high  ($28.000) .  many 
of  our  top.  nationally  recognized  mural 
painters  of  distinction  and  established  repu- 
tation all  across  the  country,  submitted  de- 
atgna. 

The  requirements  were  heavy :  eauch  of  the 
competing  painters  was  required  to  submit 
detailed  designs  for  each  of  the  panels  In 
black  and  white,  enlarged  detail  studies  of 
several  of  them,  still  larger  finished  sketches 
of  three  of  the  panels  In  full  color  and  two 
actual-.sl«e  sample*  of  sections  of  the  finished 
work  as  It  would  appear  on  the  walls.  The 
thing  to  have  done  would  have  been  to  select 
a  half-doaen  recognized  top  American  mu- 
ralistfi,  pay  them  a  nominal  fee  for  their 
preliminary  aketches  which  was  a  full  sum- 
mers  work — mnny  spent  a£  long  as  6  montha 
getting  out  this  library  of  preliminaries — 
and  then  award  the  commission  from  the 
beat  of  these.  But  because  everybody  was 
aeked  to  compete,  stacks  of  sketches  were 
submitted  from  every  State  In  the  Union. 
Seals  unbroken 
Although  not  competing  myself,  being 
otherwl&e  oommissloned  at  the  time,  we  were 
In  Washington  on  the  occasion  of  the  final 
datt  for  receiving  the  enUies  and  personally 
vl&lted  the  offices  of  the  Fiiie  Arts  section 
and  were  fjermitted  to  view  some  of  the  work 
njbmltteci,  much  of  which  was  amazing  for 
Its  excellent  mural  quality. 

It  was  rumored  at  the  time  that,  because 
of  the  vast  quantity  of  material  mibmltted. 


It  was  not  poasible  to  eren  open  many  of  the 
bulky  cartons.  This  could  not  be  proved 
but  ooe  chap  who  submitted  from  here 
claims  be  wrapped  hla  ocdlectlon  of  sketches 
in  such  a  way  that  he  could  tell  whether  or 
not  It  had  been  Inspected  and  claims  that 
the  special  seals  he  used  to  fasten  his  pack- 
ages all  came  back  to  him  unbroken.  But 
what  eould  you  do? 

Master  rrfected 
The  late  Maynaxd  Dixon,  whom  many  of 
our  readers  remember,  a  San  Franciscan 
from  boyhood  and  one  of  America's  out- 
standing master  artists  who  knew  San  Fran- 
cisco and  the  West  like  the  palm  of  his  hand, 
a  meticulous  researcher  and  masterly  de- 
signer, submitted  magnificent  sketches  to 
this  con^>etltlon  and  all  the  local  competi- 
tora,  recognizing  his  leadership,  hoped  he 
vould  get  the  commission.  Dixon  was  re- 
jected. 

At  least  we  all  felt  that  because  our  San 
Francisco   artists   prohahly    knew    our    town 
and  Its  history  better  than  anyone  elce,  the 
award  would  go  to  one  of  our  outstanding 
San  Francisco  artists.     But  the  San  Pran- 
cisco painters  were  all  passed  up.     We  felt 
that  If  a  San  Franciscan  didn't  get  It,  that  at 
least  a  Callfomlan  would  be  chosen.      But 
he    wasnt.      We    thought   that    certainly   a 
western  artist  wou!d  be  chosen:  Callfornlans 
had   been  skimpily  treated   by  Washington 
heretofore  In  the  awarding  of  these  Govern- 
ment   commissions;     here    was    the    perfect 
chance    for    Washington    to    make    amends. 
But  no,  all  our  western  artists  were  Ignored. 
Well,  anyway,  we  were  glad  that  the  competi- 
tion  had   to  go   to   an  American   artist,   as 
announced   in   the   document   of   Invitation. 
But  here  again,  Washington  reneged. 
Lucky  break 
The  unknown  young  chap  who  finally  was 
given  the  work,  whose  murals  you  now  ."^ee 
upcn  the  walls  of  our  Rincon  post  offlce.  was 
born    In    Moscow,    Russia.    In    March    1905. 
Just  when  he  came  to  America  we  do  not 
know   but.  although  documentary  evidence 
Is  doubtless  available,  we  have  the  testimony 
ot  thcae  who  met  him  when  he  came  here 
to   start   the  work,   ta   whom   he  admitted 
that  he  was  still  a  Soviet  cltisen  and   had 
never    taken    out    citizenship    papers,    since 
Americans  all   patronised   foreign  artists   in 
preference  to  their  own.    This  omission  was, 
we  understand,  rectified  as  time  went  on.  but 
on   the  date   the  commlasioxi   was    awarded 
him.  he  was  not  eligible. 

Had  he  been  the  only  artist  who  submit- 
ted work,  or  had  his  work  been  far  superior 
to  any  other  submitted,  this  violation  of  the 
Government's  pledged  word  m»ght  have  been 
at  least  understood.  But  In  the  face  of  the 
magnificent  designs  offered  by  many  of  our 
own  world-recognized  master  murallsts, 
such  a  deliberate  violation  was  utterly  In- 
comprehensible to  the  Nation's  artists. 
Hear  amy 
Washington  made  one  slight  concession  to 
San  Francisco  In  selecting  a  local  artist  to  be 
on  the  board  of  Judges.  But,  oddly  enough, 
this  artist  Judge  also  aappened  to  be  a  native 
of  Russia.  Naturally,  no  one  can  help  where 
he  happens  to  have  been  bom,  but  this  is 
somewhat  beside  the  point.  For  thus  Ignor-  ^ 
Ing  them,  all  American  artists  the  country 
over  felt  they  had  been  betrayed  by  the 
Roosevelt  regime.  It  has  been  repeatedly 
declared  that  there  wa*  a  family  coiineclion 
between  the  wile  of  the  contest  winner  and 
the  wile  of  Mr.  Harry  Hopkins,  and  that  this 
was  the  explanation  for  what  happened. 
Eut  we  know  nothing  of  this  ax^  merely 
state  It  as  hearsay. 

Should  be  monumental 

Actually  none  of  the  abo^-e,  however,  en- 
ters Into  the  reason  why  certain  loyal  San 
Franciscans  now  object  to  the  Rfricon  mu- 
rals. Whether  j^wr  indlvMual  taste  cfin  rc- 
cept  the  weird,  angular  technique  employed 
can  only  be  a  personal   matter.     T^ie  pic- 
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torial  history  of  a  great  city  such  as  this, 
however,  should  be  free.  In  our  oplnio^>  from 
eccentricities  of  distortion  and  not  executed 
In  the  direction  of  distressful  comic  cartoons 
but  should  manifest  an  ennobling  and  mon- 
umental conception  and  handling.  This  la. 
after  all,  a  public  building,  and  the  people 
of  a  world-famoxis  metropolis  expect  to  see 
their  beloved  city's  historic  past  stated  In 
terms  In  which  they  can  take  Jvist  pride 
and  satisfaction.  Such  Is  felt  not  to  be  the 
case  in  this  instance,  according  to  many  ol 
our  civic  leaders  who  have  recently  expressed 
themselves  In  a  w^ay  to  attract  even  Mrs. 
Roosevelt's  Important  attention. 

But  even  this  Is  not  the  meat  of  the  mat- 
ter. The  point  Is  that  this  young  native  ol 
Moscow  has  always  been  a  strong  Soviet 
sympathizer,  and  his  post-ofiBce  murals  con- 
tain Just  as  much  revolutionary  social-pro- 
test propaganda  as  he  could  get  away  with 
sua  still  collect  his  $26,000.  While  here,  he 
openly  taught  communism  In  the  Commu- 
nlst-frcnt  labor  school,  which.  Incidentally, 
never  had  any  connection  with  labor  and 
has  repeatedly  been  brought  under  surveil- 
lance. 

Should  know  facts 
But  the  heavy  subsidy  of  Communist  activ- 
ities In  this  country  Is  nothing  new  and. 
since  this  artist  has  the  money  and  nothing 
can  change  that,  he  may  not  be  too  exercised 
over  what  San  Francisco  decides  to  do  about 
what  are  rather  widely  regarded  locally  as 
garlEhly  pigmented  cartoons  of  oxir  city's 
prcud  and  romantic  history. 

We  have  no  case  against  the  soft-spoken 
young  artist  personally  who  accepted  a  fat 
opportunity  laid  In  his  lap  and  made  the 
most  of  it.  Also  he  undoubtedly  Is  com- 
pletely sincere  In  his  political  convictions. 
But  when  Mrs.  Roosevelt  speaks  on  his  behalf 
to  her  wide  national  audience,  she  should, 
at  least,  be  made  more  fully  aware  of  the 
facts. 

Preachments 
After  a  lapse  of  11  years,  we  do  not  now 
recall  the  Identities  of  the  art  officials  with 
whom  we  spoke  on  that  memorable  visit  to 
Washington,  but  we  do  vividly  recall  the 
philosophical  purport  of  o\ir  conversations. 
We  discovered.  In  these  conversations,  a 
strong  tendency  to  relegate  the  historical, 
documentary.  Illustrative  and  decorative 
qualities  In  our  public  building  murals  to  a 
secondary  position  and  to  place  primary  em- 
phasis on  Indictments  of  the  social  and  gov- 
ernmental order.  Incisive  preachments  tend- 
ing to  disparage  our  national  ideals  and 
Indirectly  extoU  the  socialist  state. 
Hard  to  justify 
Having  lived  so  large  a  part  of  our  student 
days  in  Europe  and  therefore  in  a  position 
to  make  first-hand  comparisons,  we  were 
keenly  conscious  of  the  superiority  of  the 
American  way  of  life,  despite  Its  faults,  and 
felt  strongly  that,  at  least.  Government  art 
should  be  used  to  strengthen  and  renew  our 
faith  in  our  own  free  institutions  and.  In 
terms  of  thrilling  and  Inspiring  beauty,  build 
reassurance  and  confidence  In  our  own 
American  Ideas  and  Ideals.  We  felt  that 
Government  art  should  rejoice  rather  than 
condemn  and  deplore,  should  convey  a  sense 
of  permanence  and  stability,  and  that  such 
socialist  preachments  were  out  of  place  in 
our  national  public  buildings. 
No  voice 
Whether  the  attitude  of  these  officials  was 
the  result  of  personal  conviction  or  whether 
they  were  merely  trjrlng  to  fellow  out  the 
Ideologies  of  the  New  Deal,  as  they  saw  them, 
was  not  quite  clear. 

Suffice  It  to  say  that  every  known  local 
subversive  element  has  now  become  raucously 
vocal  In  defense  of  the  Rlncon  Job  and  are 
screening  all  questioners  as  to  their  fitness 
In  organized  Malik  Invective. 

On  the  other  hand  the  leellng  oJ  the  large, 
vmorganlzed  public  has  no  active  way  of 
expressing  itself,  and  however  the  public  at 


large  may  feel  about  these  decorations,  they 
will  undoubtedly  remain  there  forever.  We 
feel  that  the  Lady  Eleanor  Is  unduly  exercised. 
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or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
recent  action  of  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  in  rejecting  the  clarifying 
osteopathic  amendment  which  had 
been  unanimously  adopted  by  the  House 
to  S.  2552.  a  bill  whereby  th^  laws  gov- 
erning male  app>ointments  in  the  medical 
service  of  the  Army  and  Navy  would  ap- 
ply equally  to  female  applicants. 

In  my  opinion,  the  House  agreed  to  the 
conference  report  not  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  the  conference  report,  but 
rather  to  avoid  jeopardizing  enactment 
of  the  remainder  of  the  bill  during  the 
few  remaining  days  of  this  session  of 
Congress. 

The  conference  report  completely 
Ignored  the  issue  involved.  The  purpose 
of  the  amendment  was  to  clarify  exist- 
ing legislation  under  which  Congress  al- 
ready has  authorized  appointment  of  os- 
teopathic graduates  in  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  armed  services.  In  1946  by  Public 
Law  604  Congress  expressly  authorized 
the  President  to  appoint  osteopathic 
graduates  as  commissioned  medical  of- 
ficers in  the  Navy.  That  law  is  still  on 
the  statute  books,  but  its  implementation 
is  clouded  by  a  rider  inserted  in  the 
doctor's  incentive  pay  bill  of  1947,  Public 
Law  365,  Eightieth  Congress.  The 
amendment  to  S.  2552.  which  the  con- 
ferees rejected,  would  have  removed  that 
cloud. 

Instead  of  dealing  with  that  issue,  the 
conference  report  dragged  out  the  hack- 
neyed and  discredited  allegations  of  the 
Defense  Department  that  osteopathic 
education  Is  inferior  to  m?dical  educa- 
tion. 

Congress  had  already  repudiated  that 
allegation  in  passing  the  1946  act  relat- 
ing to  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Navy, 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

As  far  back  as  1929,  in  regulating  the 
healing  arts  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Congress  recognized  the  equivalency  of 
medical  and  osteopathic  education  in 
Public  Law  831  of  the  Seventieth  Con- 
gress, by  providing:  "The  decrees  of  doc- 
tor of  medicine  and  doctor  of  osteopathy 
shall  be  accorded  the  same  rights  and 
privileges  under  governmental  regula- 
tions." 

The  Veterans'  Administration,  in  im- 
plementing Public  Law  293  of  the  Sev- 
enty-nintli  Congress  which  placed  os- 
teopathic graduates  and  medical  gradu- 
ates on  the  same  plane  in  the  Medical 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  SurgeiT.  has  approved  osteopathic 
education  as  being  of  the  same  prepro- 


fessional.  professional,  and  "hospital  In- 
tern training  standard  as  In  the  case  of 
medical  education. 

Some  three-fourths  of  the  State  legis- 
latures take  a  different  position  than  the 
Department  of  Defense.  These  SUtes. 
in  a  number  of  which  medical  and  os- 
teopathic graduates  take  the  same  State 
board  examination  Including  the  very 
subjects  enumerated  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  license  osteopathic  gradu- 
ates to  practice  all  branches  of  the  heal- 
ing art  Including  major  surgery  and 
drugs  and  the  other  subjects  mentioned 
by  the  Department  of  Defense 

It  has  been  called  to  my  attention  that 
the  Wlscorisin  Medical  Journal  for  De- 
cember 1951  reports  the  standing  of  the 
first  five  medical  doctors  and  the  first 
five  doctors  of  osteopathy  exsymined  for 
a  State  license  to  practice  medicine  and 
surgery  In  July  1951  and  the  osteopathic 
candidates  made  the  higher  grades. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  out  of 
step  with  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  in  general  and  with  the 
true  facts  when  it  denies  the  equivalence 
of  medical  and  osteopathic  education, 
and  it  performed  a  disservice  to  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  when  it 
employed  such  a  red  herring  to  defeat 
the  amendment  to  8   2552. 

The  other  reason  assigned  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  the  rejection  of  the 
osteopathic  amendment  was  that  a  more 
appropriate  legislative  vehicle  for  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  of  the  amend- 
ment may  be  employed.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in 
presenting  the  conference  report  to  the 
House  stated  that  such  a  vehicle  might 
be  found  a  little  bit  later.  It  should  be 
found  now. 


The  Patriotism  of  Peace 
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^         EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  rxoaniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  an  address  by  Dr.  J.  OlUe , 
E^^unds,  president  of  Stet&on  Univer- 
sity, entitled  "The  Patriotism  of  Peace." 
The  address,  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  the  University  of 
Miami,  June  11,  1951.  was  awarded  a 
medal  and  a  second  prize  for  public  ad- 
dresses in  the  1952  annual  awards  made 
by  Freedom  Foundation  "for  outstanding 
achievement  in  bringing  about  a  better 
understanding  of  the  American  way  of 
life." 

The  address  follows : 
IV'1  Thx  Patkiotism  of  Pxacs 

You  and  I  are  likely  to  be  hearing  a  good 
deal  about  patriotism  In  the  months  and 
years  Inunedlately  ahead.  Perhaps  we  might 
profitably  spend  a  little  time  considering 
Just  what  patriotism  Is. 

Most  people  think  of  patriotism  In  terms 
of  war  ana  war  scares.  Fourth  of  July  cele- 
brations, and  similar  occasions — a  stirring 
emotion  to  be  turned  on  and  off  at  will.  But 
there's  more  to  It  than  that.    There  Is  an- 
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other  kind  of  patriotism —the  patriotism  of 
peace.  It  Is  upon  this  type  of  patriotism  that 
your  future,  iind  my  future,  and  the  future 
of  our  whole  country — If  not  the  world — Is 
likely  to  depend.  It  U  the  patriotism  of  calm 
and  earneet  men  and  women  who  keep  their 
eyes  on  basic  principles,  while  others  about 
them  are  lotting  their  beads. 

Patriots  aj  e  not  Just  men  like  Nathan  Hale. 
Patrick  Henry.  John  Paul  Jones,  and  those 
other  famous  Americans  you  read  about  In 
history  boola.  Patriots  are  ordinary  people 
with  extraordinary  loyalty.  They  are  clti- 
texxB,  In  higa  or  low  places,  who  (eel  a  senile 
of  individual  reaponslbUlty  for  the  continued 
welfare  of  their  country.  They  can  be  people 
like  you  anc:  me— poor  people  as  well  as  rich 
people— bUi;k  people  as  well  as  white  people. 

Unfortunately,  good  people  and  good  prin- 
ciples have  no  monopoly  on  patriotism. 
Today  millions  of  people  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  are  loyal  to  the  principles  of 
ccmmunlsn: — bad  as  we  think  such  prin- 
ciples are.  Theae  people  are  patriotic  citi- 
zens a«  thty  Dee  the  light — fanatically  so. 
We  Americans,  and  the  people  of  other  free- 
dom-loving nations,  have  an  entirely  differ- 
ent set  of  principles,  but  principles  alone 
are  not  enough.  If  the  principles  we  be- 
lieve in  are  to  hold  their  own  throughout 
the  world  we  shall  have  to  support  them 
with  a  fervor  to  match  that  of  the  Commu- 
nUU. 

One  of  tlie  driving  forces  of  communism 
Is  the  conviction  that  our  principles  are 
decadent  and  that  the  sooner  they  are  erad- 
icated the  better  off  the  world  wUl  be.  In 
this  belief  they  are  working  around  the  clock 
In  every  country  on  the  globe,  trying  to 
•mother  ou  principles — and  they  are  suc- 
ceeding to  ui  alarming  degree. 

Unless  %'i  can  stop  this  mental  and  emo- 
tional aggrisaslon  of  the  Communists,  sooner 
or  later  our  principles  are  likely  to  be  smoth- 
ered. If  that  tragedy  happens  we  shall  Lave 
only  our  own  apathy  and  our  own  disin- 
clination Ui  face  reality  to  blan^e.  I  regret 
to  observe  that  the  greatest  single  contri- 
bution to  the  establishment  of  communism 
In  this  country  Is  not  being  made  by  Com- 
munist agln^tors.  but  by  apathetic  Amer- 
icans— I.  e.,  Americans  who  are  not  llftir.g 
a  finger  or  a  voice  to  resist  this  vicious 
conquest  of  men's  minds.  These  are  Amer- 
icans who  sit  for  principles  they  should  be 
standing  for.  These  soft-cushioned  citizens 
ask  themselves.  "What  can  I  do  about  It?" 
and.  becauM  they  find  no  ready  answer, 
•hrug  their  shoulders  and  do  nothing.  How 
many  of  these  pale-blooded  patriots  have 
even  taken  the  trouble  to  think  about  what 
they  could  do?  How  many  have  ever  spoken 
cut  with  clear  conviction  In  behalf  of  these 
principles?  How  many  have  ever  felt-the 
Bllghtest  degree  of  personal  responsibility  In 
the  matter? 

Sophisticated  people^  It  seems,  just  do  not 
talk  about  such  things — 1.  e.,  about  our 
American  Ideals — about  these  principles 
which  have  guided  us  down  through, the 
years  until  we  have  become  a  Nation  WKh 
more  freedom,  more  Individual  liberty,  more 
personal  comforts,  more  prosperity  than  can 
be  found  In  any  other  country  on  earth. 
Somehow  these  lightweight  citizens  feel  too 
superior  Intellectually  to  stand  up,  and 
speak  up,  for  these  things — unless,  of  course. 
the  subject  cnn  be  adapted  to  a  wisecrack 
or  turned  Into  a  cleverly  expressed  criticism 
oT  those  who  are  fighting  desperately  to 
preserve  our  way  of  life. 

Perhaps  the  trouble  Is  that  we  Americans 
take  our  way  of  life  too  much  for  granted. 
We  are  too  accustomed  to  our  blessings  to 
treasure  them  for  what  they  are  worth. 
Europeans  who  came  to  this  country  after 
the  long  years  of  blackouts  during  World 
War  II  could  not  get  over  seeing  so  many 
lights — and  could  not  understand  our  ap- 
parent indifference  to  these  lights. 

Possibly  self-consciousness  or  fear  of  being 
thought  boastful  keeps  some  Americans  from 
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speaking  out.  If  a  magazine  wante  to  pub- 
lish a  sure-fire  hit  all  it  has  to  do  is  to  run 
an  article  on  What  the  English  Think  of 
Americans  or  What  France  Doesn't  L.lke 
About  the  United  States  or  What  Europe 
Thinks  Is  Wrong  With  America.  It  seems 
to  make  us  feel  noble  to  admit  these  Imag- 
inary faults.  Isn't  It  abmK^n^e  we  felt  in- 
dignant, instead?  Lets  ^p  worrying  about 
whether  foreigners  thlnkvwe  are "iseajstful  or 
In  poor  taste.  Let's  speak  out  and  ternke 
truth  about  America — and  let  the  snicker 
sound  where  they  may.  Let's  be  as  bold 
about  speaking  up  for  our  Ideals  as  those 
earlier  men  were  when,  at  the  risk  of  their 
necks,  they  wrote  them  Into  the  Declaration 
of  Independence.  There  is  no  record  that 
criticism,  at  home  or  abroad,  slowed  any  of 
those  patriots  down. 

Fron»  now  on.  let's  concentrate  our  atten- 
tion— not  on  what's  wrong  with  America^ 
but  on  what's  right  with  America.  Let's 
practice  the  precept  of  that  song  that  was 
popular  about  the  time  you  were  freshmen — 
Accentuate  the  Positive.  Eliminate  the  Nega- 
tive. Let's  tell  the  truth  to  ourselves,  to 
other  Americans,  to  the  world.  And  what  a 
great  story  it  is.  If  we  heard  it  about  some 
other  country — Sweden,  for  example — we 
would  think  that  was  the  most  wonderful 
country  in  the  world.  Well,  it's  all  true — 
and  it's  about  us — so  let's  be  proud  of  the 
story  and  not  be  ashamed  to  tell  It. 

Does  this  sound  as  though  I  am  advocating 
propaganda?  I  hope  It  does,  for  I  am  advo- 
cating it.  In  a  big  way.  Propaganda  is  a  per- 
fectly respectable  word  which  has  fallen 
into  bad  company.  Let's  redeem  it.  I  am 
talking  about  proper  propaganda — telling  the 
truth  so  effectively  and  so  sincerely  that  the 
tissue  of  Russian  lies  will  curl  up  and  dis- 
integrate— like  paper  tissue  under  a  sun 
glass. 

Let's  fin*^out  whether  the  pen  really  Is 
mightier  than  the  sword.  If  It  Is  we  can 
lick  war  and  establish  peace  on  this  Jittery 
planet  of  ours.  Only  the  Russians  are  giving 
the  pen  a  real  test.  They  got  their  gospel 
stralRht  from  their  sainted  Nikolai  Lenin, 
embalmed  and  exhibited  in  a  glass  showcase 
in  Moscow  this  past  quarter  of  a  centtiry. 
It  was  Lenin  himself  who  said:  "Ideas  are 
much  more  fatal  things  than  guns." 

Andrei  Vishlnsky.  Stalin's  loud-speaker, 
revealed  how  seriously  the  men  In  the  Krem- 
lin take  this  golden  text,  when  he  said  not 
long  ago.  "We  shall  conquer  the  world  not  by 
atom  bombs  or  military  power  but  by  some- 
thing America  cannot  produce — by  Ideas  and 
Indoctrination  of  these  ideas  Into  the  minds 
of  men." 

Well,  now — let's  see  about  that.  That 
sounds  like  a  game  we  ought  to  be  playing 
ourselves.  Let's  play  It.  Let's  play  propa- 
ganda ping  pong  with  the  Russians  until 
their  tongues  hang  out.  Let's  forget  all 
about  "coiiinteractlng"  Red  propaganda, 
.tct's  serve  truth — in  large  helpings — and  let 
the  Russians  worry  about  doing  the  coun- 
teracting. 

Let's  go  Into  this  contest — in  which  the 
challenger  himself  has  chosen  the  weapons — 
In  dead  earnest,  and  let's  do  It  now.  We 
ought  to  be  ashamed — thoroughly  ashamed — 
of  the  piddling  propaganda  efforts  we  have 
made  thus  far. 

Wars  are  not  won  with  cap  pistols.  I  pro- 
pose that  Congress  Immediately  appropriate 
a  billion  dollars  to  start  a  crusade  of  truth — 
and  keep  on  spending  at  least  that  much 
every  year  In  a  continuous  program  to  In- 
terpret America's  ideals  and  to  stir  up  unrest 
in  Russia  and  In  her  captive  countries. 
Let's  make  this  an  all-out  campaign  of 
psychological  warfare  and  peacefare.  Let's 
make  It  the  best  we  can  do.  Let's  make  Mr. 
Vlshinsky  eat  his  words. 

Does  a  billion  dollars  a  year  sound  like  a 
lot  of  money  for  such  an  undertaking?  Of 
course,  a  billion  dollars  Is  a  lot  of  money  to 
be  spent  for  anything.  But  we  spent  a  bil- 
lion dollars  every  week  for  6  years  fighting 


World  War  n.  And  we  are  spending  nearly 
a  billion  dollars  a  week  right  now  getting 
ready  for  World  War  III.  And  next  year  we 
are  due  to  be  spending  for  the  same  purpose 
a  billion  dollars  every  6  days.  What  It  would 
cost  to  wage  another  full-scale  war  at  present 
prices  I  shall  leave  to  your  own  uninhibited 
imagination.  Under  these  circumstances 
don't  you  think  we  might  risk  one  of  these 
billions  to  fight  the  kind  of  war  the  Russians 
are  fighting  now  and  thus  try  to  avoid  the 
kind  of  war  that  the  people  of  Russia  and 
the  people  of  America  both  fear  so  much? 

Now  let's  start  this  war  of  ideas  off  right. 
Let's  not  entrust  It  to  any  existing  Govern' 
ment  agency  or  bureau,  where  initiative  and 
Ingenuity  might  be  fettered  by  either  diplo- 
macy or  tradition.  Let's  mobilize  the  smart- 
est advertising  men  and  public  relations  ex- 
perts In  the  country,  and  give  them  every- 
thing they  need  to  work  with.  Let's  draft 
the  best  brains  and  the  best  talents  of  the 
moet  successfully  promoted  organizations  In 
our  Nation  to  do  this,  the  most  important 
Job  In  our  history — the  Job  of  winning  world 
peace  by  peaceful  means. 

To  lead  this  war  of  Ideas  we  must  have 
someone  who  can  sway  men's  emotions. 
We  win  require  a  colorful  personality  who 
can  kindle  the  Imagination,  someone  who 
has  darln^i  and  Initiative — a  man  who  will 
be  able  to  give  the  people  in  the  Kremlin  the 
worst  possible  case  of  bad  dreams  and  who, 
by  using  truth  and  ridicule  and  by  InstUUng 
hope  can  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
discouraged  peoples  throughout  the  world — 
someone  who  knows  not  only  the  western, 
but  the  oriental  mind  as  well.  Do  we  have 
a  man  qualified  for  such  an  assignment? 

Not  long  ago  one  of  America's  great  gen- 
erals was  asked  what  he  considered  the  most 
Important  area  of  warfare.  Without  hesita- 
tion, he  answered,  "The  minds  of  men." 
This  generals  name  Is  Douglas  MacArthur. 
I  propose  that  Congress  Immediately  give 
General  MacArthur  the  most  Important  as- 
signment of  his  distinguished  military  career 
and  appoint  him  to  be  the  supreme  com- 
niander  of  a  crusade  for  truth,  to  wage 
global  war  In  this  "most  Important  area  of 
warfare — the  minds  of  men." 

Let's  make  this  peaceful  war  for  world 
friendship  and  understanding  a  campaign  of 
the  American  people,  and  let's  direct  otu" 
words  and  actions  to  other  people — not  to 
their  governments.  Let's  have  our  people 
speak  over  the  heads  of  government  to  other 
people  wlt»^  such  eloquent  sincerity  that  our 
motives  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Let's  be 
"We.  the  People." 

If  we  wU  do  these  things  under  proper 
leadership,  the  combination  of  American 
know-how  and  can-do  will  produce  an 
alchemy  that  will  change  the  Iron  curtain 
Into  a  ctirtaln  of  cellophane,  through  which 
the  clear  .rays  of  truth  wlU  penetrate  Into 
the  darkest  corners. 

But  If  it  Is  to  succeed  we  must  put  our 
beads  and  our  hearts  and  our  money  Into  It. 
We  must  spread  truth  so  broadly  and  so 
contlnously  that  20  years  from  now  school 
children  will  ask  their  teacher,  "What  ever 
became  of  Stalin?"  Right  makes  might. 
Let's  prove  It. 

In  the  meantime,  Just  In  case  Lenin  was 
wrong  about  his  Ideas  versus  guns  theory, 
let's  keep  right  on  building  our  military 
might  until  we  are  sure  that  we  have  such 
a  strong  Army.  Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force  that  Russia  will  not  dare  to  start  any- 
thing. Can  we  get  strong  fast  enough  to 
head  off  world  war  III?  Wiser  men  than  I 
think  we  are  on  the  very  brink  of  such  a 
war  right  now. 

I  have  no  private  pipeline  to  the  Kremlin 
so  I  have  no  claim  to  any  inside  Information, 
but  I  am  ready  to  climb  clear  out  on  a  willow 
limb  and  predict  that  there  Isn't  going  to 
be  any  world  war  m.  We  are  In  world  war 
nVi  now.  Before  the  war  clouds  drift  from 
the  sky  we  may  find  ourselves  In  wodd  war 
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11%,  but  I  don't  think  there  Is  going  to  be 
my  all-out  atom-bomb  war.  with  Its  terrify- 
ing brmbe  dropping  on  American  and  Roa- 
fllan  cities. 

RTBsla  haa  great  ambitions  and  high  on 
her  Itet  of  ambitions  la  to  put  the  United 
States  out  of  business.  But  she  wants  to 
Stay  in  business  herself.  Like  a  bright  flower 
on  a  swiftly  moving  stream,  Russia's  trreat 
chance  to  destroy  America,  without  getting 
destroyed  herself,  passed  when  the  first  an- 
swering gun  was  fired  In  Korea.  Each  day, 
from  that  moment  until  this,  we  have  grown 
stronger  In  might  and  morale.  Russia  never 
has  besrun  a  war  she  wasnt  pretty  sure  of 
wlnnttii?.  Do  you  think  she  has  any  Illusions 
about  the  eventual  outcome  of  any  head-on 
war  she  might  start  with  us  today? 

A  lot  of  people  In  this  country  are  shaking 
tn  their  boots  for  fear  Russia  has  the  atom 
bomb  and  can  deliver  it.  WeU,  Russia  knows 
we  have  the  bomb  and  she  knows  we  can 
deUver  it.  It  could  be  that  the  Russian  peo- 
ple are  even  more  worried  about  the  atom 
bconbs  than  we  are. 

It  seems  logical  to  me  to  believe  that  Rus- 
sia will  keep  en  taking  her  frustraUcn  out 
In  shouting  and  In  being  as  irritating  as 
she  can.  in  as  many  places  as  she  can.  hop- 
ing meanwhile  that  what  &he  is  trying  so 
hard  to  believe,  actually  will  come  ttue, 
namely,  that  we  will  wreck  ourselves  through 
internal  strife  and  taxes  that  lead  to  bank- 
ruptcy. We  can  expect  her  to  continue  to 
give  a  lot  of  nations  goose-pimples,  and  she 
may  have  some  more  shotgun  weddings  with 
other  weaker  countries,  unless  the  United 
Matlona  can  find  a  way  to  save  the  brides. 
But  I  believe  we  are  in  fctf  a  prolonged 
period  of  making  faces  aud  name-calling — 
not  war — with  Russia. 

In  the  past  we  have  locked  upon  peace 
as  a  sort  of  vacuxim — the  absence  of  war. 
We  must  retool  our  psychclogy  and  look 
upon  peace  as  something  positive  and.  from 
here  on  out,  wage  peace — as  eaclently  as  In 
the  past  we  have  waged  war.  If  we  will  but 
spend  hall  the  thought  and  time  and  money 
we  spend  on  war  in  creating  situations  con- 
ducive to  peace  thro'ighout  the  world,  war 
will  die  on  the  vine.  But  we  mvist  keep 
ever  in  mind  that  peace  Is  not  Just  the  ab- 
sence of  war— it  Is  a  positive  thing  which 
must  be  so  intelligently  and  continuously 
maintained  that  the  seeds  of  war  will  not 
be  able  to  find  the  kind  of  soli  war  grows  to. 
We  must  have  guns,  bxit  let  us  not  forget 
that  guns  win  only  wars,  not  peace. 

What  an  exhilarating  time  you  people 
picked  to  be  young.  What  an  exciting  era 
lies  ahead  for  each  of  you.  All  you  need  Is 
faith  In  yourself— and  In  something  bigger 
than  yourself.  Look  at  your  watch.  Could 
anybody  persuade  you  that  that  watch  Just 
happened?  Could  anybody  sell  you  on  the 
Idea  that  there  wasnt  an  Intelligent  mind 
behind  It?  Could  anybody  convince  you 
that  It  does  not  operate  according  to  certain 
laws  of  dynamics? 

A  half  a  century  ago  your  parents  would 
have  been  pretty  worried  about  you  If  you 
had  told  them  that  you  were  going  Into  the 
front  room  to  hear  a  symphony  orchestra 
playing  In  London,  or  watch  a  horse  race  run 
in  Kentucky,  a  thousand  miles  away.  It's 
done  today.  No  new  nat\iral  laws  were 
needed.  They  were  here  all  the  time — old  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  All  that  was  needed 
■was  for  somebody  to  have  the  wit  to  guess 
It  and  the  faith  to  discover  them. 

How  can  anyone  In  his  rlerht  mind  fall  to 
aee  that  this  universe — and  our  Uvea — are 
operated  according  to  eternal  laws.  Have 
lUMtMikable  faith  that  there  are  such  laws, 
and  the  good  sense  to  work^wlth  them,  not 
against  them.  If  you  want  tolurhieve  success 
and  enjoy  real  happiness. 

Where  do  you  suppose  ''threat"  men  get 
what  they've  got?  They  dont  have  any  bet- 
ter brains  or  bodies  than  you've  got.  Men 
who  accomplish  what  they  set  out  to  do  sim- 
ply **tune  in"  on  the  inexiiaustible  power 
that  is  available  to  each  of  vis — and   work. 


This  eternal  source  of  power — these  eternal 
laws — are  with  you  wherever  you  go.  Tou 
can  no  nK>re  leave  them  behind  than  you 
can  leave  space  behind. 

Do  you  think  that  the  Oreat  Iflnd  that 
created  the  universe  and  established  the  laws 
by  which  It  functions  has  no  more  secrets 
for  man  to  discover?  Do  you  think  for  a 
mc«nent  that  wi»  have  even  scratched  the  sur- 
face In  the  dl.'!COvery  of  such  laws?  Have 
faith — deep  faith.  No  gocd  for  mankind 
that  you  could  possibly  conceive  Is  outside 
the  realm  of  jxjsslbtlity.  Dream  dreams — 
great  dreams.  Tou  can't  out  dream  your 
Maker.  And  dont  be  afraid  to  be  called  a 
dreamer.  Youi'  capacity  to  tune  in  on  the 
eternal  sources  of  power  Is  measured  by  your 
capacity  to  dre:un.  Everything  that  man  has 
ever  accomplianed  has  been  the  result  of  a 
dreamer  at  work.  Dreams  are  but  another 
word  for  prayer. 

In  an  astonishingly  few  years  this  coun- 
try—yes, the  'shole  wca-ld— will  be  run  by 
people  of  your  generation — young  men  and 
young  women — who.  consciously  or  uncon- 
scloufiJy.  are  beginning  now  to  acquire  the 
spiritual  stature  such  leadership  will  re- 
quire. Someone  has  to  be  somebody  25  years 
from  now.  Why  not  you?  What  it  takes  is 
faith  In  yourself  and  your  invisible  resources, 
initiative,  and  what  Oliver  Wendell  Hoiioas 
called  fire  in  y:>ur  belly.  How  do  you  betfin 
to  acquire  such  stature?  Sage,  old  Socrates 
gave  the  formUa  more  than  2.000  years  ago, 
when  he  said.  '  Strive  to  be  what  you  wish  to 
be  thought  to  be."    It's  as  simple  aa  that. 

Right  now  there's  a  little  matter  In  Ko- 
rea which  caniiot  be  overlooked.  That's  not 
a  movie  war.  Those  are  not  firecrackers  the 
Chinese  have  been  throwing  at  us.  nor  Is  It 
confetti  that  they  have  been  getting  in  re- 
turn. Sooner  or  later  these  Chinese  Ciuirtey 
McCarthy's  will  wake  up  to  the  distreasing 
realization  that  Siaiin  and  bis  sttxigea  are 
ptilling  the  strings,  not  for  the  gooc  of 
China,  but  for  diverting  purposes  of  their 
own.  The  Chicese  are  an  old  and  wise  peo- 
ple. They  are  patient,  but  they  are  not 
dvuzmiies,  and  they  will  not  consent  to  act 
tx^e  part  indehzutely.  But  despite  this,  and 
de.^plle  our  prtsent  splendid  nuiitary  suc- 
ce.sses,  the  situation  there  may  yet  grow 
'7orse.  before  it  is  permanently  better. 

Yes,  there's  a  war  on.  A  lot  of  you  will  be 
going  into  uniform  soon.  Sing  no  sad  songs. 
Don't  feel  sorry  for  yourselves  and  don't  let 
uiybcdy  else  feel  sorry  for  you  either.  Get- 
ting pushed  out  of  your  safe,  comfortable 
nest  may  be  the  best  thing  in  the  world  that 
could  happen  to  you  Just  at  this  tlnie.  You 
Will  grow  up.  You'U  become  as  tall  inside 
as  you  are  outside.  If  there's  any  steel  in 
your  system,  the  hard  flint  of  such  an  ad- 
venture may  strike  a  spark  in  you — the 
spark — which  will  light  the  torch  that  will 
illumine  your  whole  life.  You  may  find  stuff 
in  you  you  didi/t  know  you  had. 

Of  course,  you  may  get  hurt.  But  that's 
a  chance  Americans  have  taken  for  their 
country  ever  since  there  was  an  America. 
Because  they  dared  to  take  it  there  is  an 
America.  B  cause  you  dare  to  take  it  there 
will  be,  please  Cod.  an  America  tomorrow. 

Wouldn't  you  rather  be  a  lighted  candle  in 
your  country's  history,  with  your  tiny  light 
helping  to  light  the  way  even  for  an  infini- 
tesimal instant,  tlian  to  live  unlighted,  care- 
fully wn^iped  and  tucked  away  in  a  drawer 
somewhere,  until  at  dull  last  your  wax  turns 
brown  and  cracks  and  crumbles  and  your 
life  is  flinally  ^>ent.  or  more  interest  to  mice 
than  men?  Indeed.  I  tliink  you  will  want 
ycur  candle  lighted.  If  only  for  an  Instant. 
In  this  wonderful — perhaps  tragic — hour  in 
which  you  happen  to  b«  around. 

But  what  about  the  girls?  If  anybody  has 
any  spare  tears,  save  them  for  these  unap- 
preciated patriots.  In  time  of  war  it  takee  a 
lot  more  of  you-know-what  to  be  a  woman 
patriot  than  It  does  to  be  a  man  patriot. 
Men  have  a  dranuitic  outlet  for  their  courage. 
(The  draft  board  helps  them  if  necessary.) 


Bands  play  when  they  march.  They  find 
new  companions:  face  new  adventures:  ex- 
perience new  thrills  and  excitements  They 
have  their  worries,  but  they  have  plenty  of 
other  things  to  think  about.  But  the  girls — 
in  some  cases  the  wives — they  leave  behind. 
What  tune  shall  they  whistle  In  their  dark? 
They  know,  many  of  them,  that  the  good 
life — with  a  husband  and  a  home  and  babies, 
the  life  they  have  dreamed  about  for  such  a 
long,  long  time — will  have  to  be  postponed. 
They  know  that,  day  after  day.  they  will 
have  to  wave  gay  flags  while  all  the  while 
sad  flags  are  flying  in  their  hearts. 

What  about  th^m"'  Well,  they  too  will 
discover  hidden  resources  they  never  knew 
they  had  Russell  Conwell,  famous  lecttirer 
of  a  sreneratlon  or  so  ago.  told  again  and 
again  the  story  of  the  man  who  spent  a  life- 
time searching  the  world  over  lor  a  diamond 
mine  that  would  make  blm  rtch.  only  to 
return  at  last,  exhaiiated  and  dlscourat^'ed. 
to  discover  acres  of  diamonds  right  In  bis 
own  backyard  In  a  period  like  this  Ameri- 
can women  are  going  to  discover  nns«i«perted 
qualities  In  their  character — their  own  per- 
sonal acres  of  diamonds  They,  too,  will  ma- 
ture spiritually  ahead  of  schedule  Many 
will  And  out  for  the  first  time  what  kind 
of  persons  they  are.  Their  lighted  candles, 
too.  will  count. 

Wendell  Phillips  said,  "Btemal  vigilance 
Is  the  price  of  liberty"  It  is  the  price,  and 
each  one  of  us  mtist  pay  his  share  of  the 
ch'»ck.  We  uho  have  been  Invested  In — 
that  Is.  we  who  bsve  gone  to  college  «t  eome- 
bcdy  else's  expwnse — have  a  special  responsi- 
bility to  be  vigilant.  If  people  like  us  do 
not  guard  liberty,  who  will? 

Tomorrow  is  yotirs.  And  jjerhape  there 
never  was  a  tomcrrow  like  tomorrrrw. 

But  It  Is  bound  to  be  a  better  tomorrow — 
If  you  ami  I  and  enough  other  Americana 
do  our  duty  today. 

You  have  an  exciting  rendesvotis  with 
your  destiny.  I  urge  you  to  l>«ed  the  advice 
of  that  eminent  divine  of  two  cwiturles  ago, 
who  said,  "Live  all  the  days  of  your  life  " 

What  a  great  time  It  ts  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. And  what  a  wonderful  word  that  la,  for 
It  starts  with  am  and  ends  with  I  can. 


Burlej  Tobacc*  Aattmit  AD^tmcaU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  L  CHELF 

or  KKNTDCKT 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RrPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  19i2 

Mr.  CHELF  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  iiiclude  the  fol- 
lowing statement  of  Hon.  Jchh  C.  Watts, 
of  Kentucky,  before  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  June  13.  1952: 

Ur.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. In  areas  where  burley  tobacco  is  pro- 
duced, it  is  a  most  fssenttal  farm  com- 
modity.  Its  successful  production  and  oiar- 
keting  vitally  affect  the  welfare  of  a  Urge 
segment  of  our  people.  Last  year  411,000 
acres  of  burley  tobacco  were  produced  on 
seme  304.000  farms  In  IS  States. 

In  many  inatancaa  iu  production  repre- 
sents the  only  uxeans  of  a  cash  income  for 
the  farm  family.  It  Is  a  unique  commodity 
in  many  ways.  Being  used  principally  for 
chewing  and  smoking  tobacco  purposes.  It  is 
purchased  for  the  most  part  by  not  aux9 
tiian  a  dozen  tobacco  compaxxiea.  oartainly 
a  limited  outlet  for  a  crop  of  this  magnltxule. 

In  the  days  bsfore  our  preeeut  Federal 
legislation  providing  for  acreage  allcUner.ts 
and  related  price  supports,  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducer was  necessarily  subject  to  the  whims 
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of  these  few  jiurchasers.  If  the  purchasers 
determined  tj  pay  a  good  price  for  the 
farmers'  tobacco,  sil  was  well;  and  the  next 
year  we  had  fcx)  much  tobacco  for  which  the 
purchasers  paid  practically  nothing.  The 
farmer  was  then  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  going  out  cif  tobacco  production  or  plant- 
lag  more  acreage  to  bolster  his  falling  in- 
oome.  Generally,  large  numbers  would  go 
out  of  production  until  the  purchasers  again 
provided  a  re:isonable  price  for  the  crop.  It 
was  an  evil  cycle  In  which  farmers  were 
totally  unablo  to  count  on  any  stabilization 
Of  the  market  for  their  crop  from  year  to 
year. 

In  order  to  eliminate  situations  of  this 
kind  the  farmers  on  varloixs  occasions  began 
to  band  together  and  associate  themselves 
Tolvmtarily  in  agreements  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  tobacco  produced,  thereby  keeping 
the  level  of  production  about  equal  with  the 
level  of  coniiumptlon  with  the  hope  and 
thought  in  m.nd  that  such  a  procedure  would 
refult  in  a  nore  or  less  constant  price  year 
after  year,  permitting  the  realization  of  a 
cost  of  production  plus  a  small  profit.  How- 
ever, all  such  voluntary  eCorts  failed. 

Producers  cf  tobacco  finally  prevailed  upon 
Congress  to  inact  the  present  tobacco  pro- 
gram which  provides  generally  for  the  Secre- 
tary' of  Agriculture  to  determine  the  stocks 
of  tobacco  on  hand  and  the  public  require- 
ments year  ty  year  with  the  authority  to 
limit  the  proluctlon  so  as  to  conform  with 
the  consumption  as  well  as  to  provide  a  rea- 
sonable reserve.  A  quota  system  was  pro- 
vided for  and  the  farmers  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  as  to  whether  or  not  they 
would  place  themselves  under  quotas.  Since 
enactment  of  the  1938  AAA  act,  farmers  have 
continuously  at  every  referendum,  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  year  1939,  overwhelm- 
ing.y  tupport^l  the  imposition  of  quotas  and 
they  have  been  carried  out  in  practice  since 
the  enactment  of  the  law.  The  tobacco  pro- 
gram has  worked  admirably  not  only  from 
the  BtandF>olnt  of  practically  equalizing  pro- 
duction with  consumption  but  from  the 
viewpoint  of  providing  a  stabilized  Income. 

It  is,  of  course,  well  understood  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  a  support  program 
for  tobacco  at  90  percent  of  parity  and  that 
the  program  hut  not  cost  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  single  dime,  but  has  resulted  in  a 
considerable  profit  to  the  Government  from 
Its  operation.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  support  program  Is  tied  In  with  the  quota 
system,  thereby  giving  the  Government  the 
opportunity  to  see  how  much  of  the  different 
types  of  toba;co  should  be  produced  and 
limiting  the  production  to  the  consumptive 
needs  so  that  the  Government  would  not  b« 
left  holding  the  bag  with  a  lot  of  support- 
price  tobacco  tor  which  there  was  no  market. 
In  other  word;;,  here  Is  one  8upf>ort  program 
that  is  so  ananged  that  the  Government, 
while  supporting  the  price  of  the  commodity, 
does  have  the  authority  to  limit  production 
to  the  point  that  excess  production  will  not 
be  accumulated. 

Cur  original  lfc38  AAA  Act  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  individual  farm  allotments 
principally  on  the  basis  of  the  historical  pro- 
duction of  tobiicco  for  each  farm.  Generally, 
the  Immediate  preceding  5-year  period  is  con- 
sidered for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
allotment  that  each  and  every  farm  should 
enjoy,  this  b(>lng  considered  the  only  fair 
method  of  allocation  of  quotas,  since  it  would 
provide  for  a  contmuation  of  the  practices 
that  the  respective  farms  had  previously  de- 
veloped. On  the  basis  of  this  historical 
background,  each  farm  was  Judged  on  past 
performance  'or  the  determination  of  the 
Individual  farm  quota.  No  other  method 
could  have  been  fairer  tfian  that  of  preserv- 
ing to  those  p'Srtles  who  participated  in  the 
system  their  respective  share  that  they  were 
entitled  to  on  the  basis  of  past  production. 
The  quota  system  as  it  was  originally  con- 
'  celved  provided  that,  in  the  cases  of  an  over- 
production, tlie  quotas  of  the  largest  to  the 


smallest  were  to  be  reduced  uniformly  on  a 
per  centum  basis,  and  that  in  the  case  of  an 
underproduction  and  an  increased  demand 
for  the  product  all  quotas  were  to  be 
Increased  uniformly  on  a  per  centum  basis. 

In  the  year  1943,  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
were  engaged  in  a  world-wide  struggle  and 
It  had  become  necessary  for  our  farmers, 
and  particularly  our  larger  ones  to  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  the  production  of  food 
and  fiber  to  be  used  In  connection  with  our 
war  effort,  and  further  due  to  the  fact  that 
our  supplies  of  burley  tobacco  had  become 
very  low  and  that  the  production  needed 
stimulation,  and  feeling  that.  Instead  of 
granting  an  Increased  quota  on  a  per  centum  ' 
basis  for  all  farmers,  thereby  causing  the 
large  producers  of  food  and  fiber  to  devote 
more  of  their  attention  to  the  production 
of  tobacco  and  less  of  their  attention  to  the 
production  of  essentials  to  the  war  effort, 
the  Congress  enacted  a  mlninium  quota  law, 
which  provides  as  follows:  "That  the  burley 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  which  would 
otherwise  be  established  for  any  farm  hav- 
ing a  burley  acreage  allotment  In  1942  shall 
not  be  less  tlian  one-half  acre." 

This  was  enacted,  as  can  be  readily  seen, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  stimulating  the 
growth  of  burley  tobacco  by  the  smaller  pro- 
ducers with  the  thought  that  they  could 
handle  the  Increase,  thereby  leaving  other 
producers  to  grow  other  essential  war  neces- 
sities. 

In  1944  the  Congress,  through  enactment 
of  Public  Law  278,  further  provided  for  the 
stimulation  of  the  production  of  more  to- 
bacco to  meet  the  increasing  wartime  need. 
This  emergency  wartime  legislation  provided 
for  the  establUhment  of  minimum  allot- 
ments as  follows: 

"The  allotment  for  any  farm  having  a 
burley  tobacco  acreage  allotment  In  1943 
cannot  be  less  than  1  acre  or  25  percent  of 
the  cropland,  whichever  is  sidbller." 

This  action  was  taken  for  the  same  pur- 
pose of  stimulating  a  larger  production 
among  the  small  growers,  thereby  allowing 
the  larger  growers  to  devote  their  time  and 
efforts  to  the  production  of  other  needed  food 
and  fiber  crops  essential  to  the  war  effort. 

At  the  time  this  law  was  enacted  In  1944, 
there  were  about  252,000  burley  allotments 
of  which  slightly  more  than  90,000  were  1 
acre  or  less — the  remaining  160,000  ranging 
from  one  and  one-tenth  acre  upward,  the 
average  burley  allotment  at  that  period  of 
time  being  two  and  three-tenths  acres  per 
farm. 

In  1946,  Congress  enacted  Public  Law  3C2 
which  provided  that  the  national  quota  for 
the  1946-1947  marketing  year  should  be  re- 
duced uniformly  except  that  no  allotment 
of  an  acre  or  less  should  l>e  reduced  more 
than  10  percent,  thus  an  acre  allotment 
would  be  reduced  to  nine-tenths  and  cor- 
respondingly down  the  line  all  other  allot- 
ments being  reduced  at  whatever  per  centum 
the  Department  determined  for  that  year. 
From  1946  until  now,  or  some  time  last  year, 
the  program  was  carried  on  on  this  basis 
with  protection  against  reduction  of  all  al- 
lotments of  nine-tenths  acre  or  less.  From 
1945  to  now  all  allotments  over  nine-tenths 
of  an  acre  have  been  uniformly  reduced 
32  percent  and,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  the  next  marketing  year, 
they  may  be  reduced  another  20  percent, 
making  a  total  cut  In  all  of  the  allotments 
In  excess  of  the  minimum  acreage  of  52 
percent  or  close  to  one-half  of  the  amount  of 
such  allotments. 

Today  we  find  that  the  total  number  of 
burley  allotments  is  approximately  304,000 
and  that,  due  to  the  minimum  acreage  pro- 
visions of  the  program  as  well  as  the  new 
allotments  which  have  come  into  the  pro- 
gram since  1944,  the  total  allotments  of  one 
acre  or  less  are  190.836  or  63  percent  of  the 
total  allotments  now  established.  In  other 
words,  the  total  number  of  allotments  in  the 
minimum  clas£  has  increased  approximately 


100,000  since  1944.  The  average  allotment 
for  all  farms  has  been  reduced  from  two  and 
three-tenths  acres  to  one  and  fifty-six  hun- 
dredths acres  during  the  same  period.  Car- 
rying these  figtires  further,  with  a  proposed 
20  percent  cut,  we  would  find  that  would  be 
219,000  of  the  304,000  allotments  falling 
within  the  group  which  could  not  be  re- 
duced and  85,000  allotments  that  would  be 
required  to  sustain  all  reductions  in  acreage 
in  the  event  further  cuts  were  necessary. 

Under  the  proposed  20  percent  reduction 
we  would  find  that  the  average  allotment 
of  all  or  the  growers  would  be  reduced  to 
one  and  three-tenths  acres,  an  astoundingly 
low  figure  for  an  average  allotment,  and 
especially  so  if  Congress  should  determine  to 
continue  to  provide  protection  for  all  allot- 
ments of  an  acre  or  less  when  an  average 
allotment  only  amounts  to  one  and  three- 
tenths  acres. 

Upon  a  closer  examination  of  the  law.  It 
Is  found  that  the  minimum  acreage  provision 
of  nine-tenths  acre,  as  in  the  1946  law,  only 
applied  to  the  year  1946  and  that  the  actual 
minimum  acreage  is  one  acre  as  provided  by 
the  1944  law,  although  the  Department  had 
until  last  year  administered  It  on  the  nine- 
tenths  basis.  It  has  now  been  determined 
that  the  1944  law.  Public  Law  276.  granting 
a  minimum  acreage  of  one  acre  or  25  percent 
of  the  cropland,  whichever  is  the  smaller, 
applies  only  to  such  allotments  as  were  in 
existence  in  1943  and  does  not  extend  this 
protection  to  allotments  established  since 
1943  or  to  combinations  or  divisions  of  allot- 
ments that  fall  within  the  limits  of  one  acre 
or  less.  Of  190,000  farms  that  have  a  mini- 
mum acreage,  roughly  speaking,  100.000  of 
these  minimum  acreages  are  protected  by  the 
present  law  to  the  extent  of  one  acre  and 
the  remaining  90.000  are  subject  to  the  same 
reductions  as  those  exceeding  one  acre.  Thus 
we  find  a  situation  where  John  Jones,  whose 
farm  had  an  acreage  allotment  In  1943,  and 
presently  had  a  one  acre  allotn\ent,  wUl  not 
be  subject  to  a  cut  while  his  next  door 
neighbor,  with  a  smaller  acreage  allotment 
of  eight-tenths  acquired  after  1943,  would 
be  subject  to  having  his  allotment,  even 
though  emaller  than  hU  neighbors,  reduced. 
It  is  readily  understandable,  then,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  review  and  rewrite  the  mini- 
mum acreage  provision  of  our  law  In  order 
to  correct  not  only  this  situation  but  other 
inequities  that  have  developed  in  the 
program. 

The  minimum  -acreage  provision  which  we 
are  today  considering  Is  written  so  as  to  place 
all  minimum  acreages  on  the  same  footing 
so  as  to  fairly  and  equitably  give  proper  and 
fair  treatment  not  only  to  the  small  grower 
but  also  to  the  group  of  farmers  who  grow 
more  than  the  minimum  acreage. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recom- 
mended that  the  minimum  acreage  should 
be  set  at  five -tenths  of  an  acre  and  that  such 
a  figure  would  be  a  fair  and  equitable  one  in 
light  of  the  developments  of  the  program 
and  Is  one  which  would  deal  fairly  with  all 
participating  in  the  program. 

Many  have  thought,  and  continued  to  self- 
ishly argue,  that  only  those  persons  growing 
more  than  1  acre  should  continue  to  stand  all 
reductions  in  allotments.  Such  an  argu- 
ment cannot  be  founded  on  any  sense  of 
fairness  or  Jvistice.  Much  Is  said  of  the  large 
growers  of  tobacco  and  that  It  won't  hurt 
them  to  take  all  the  reductions.  Let's  exam- 
ine the  record,  based  upon  the  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  as  to  the 
distribution  of  the  1952  allotments  by  size 
group.  The  record  shows  that  only  a  frac- 
tion over  1  percent,  to  be  exact,  1.12  jjercent. 
hold  tobacco  allotments  in  excess  of  10  acres; 
that  only  13  Vi  percent  of  all  the  growers 
hold  allotments  in  excess  of  2^4  acres;  and 
that  the  remainder,  and  by  far  the  larger 
percentage  of  those  holding  allotments  over 
1  acre,  fall  within  the  group  that  raias  from 
1.1  acres  to  less  than  2ii  acres.  TTins,  when 
the  statement  is  made  that  the  larger  grow- 
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era  should  be  required  to  take  all  reduction*, 
you  can  readily  see  that  such  a  burden  woxild 
fall  for  the  most  part  on  those  persona  rais- 
ing from  1.1  acres  to  2>4  acres  and  only  a 
very  small  percentage  of  the  growers  who 
hold  allotments  of  over  2>4  acres  would  be 
affected. 

Therefore,  If  It  Is  proper  to  discuss  the 
proposition  of  taking  allotments  away  from 
large  growers  and  giving  It  to  smaller  grow- 
ers, and  I  doubt  that  It  Is  under  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  such  a  proposition  should 
certainly  receive  no  consideration  when  we 
find  that  we  would  penalize  the  large  group 
of  growers  between  1.1  acres  to  2',^  acres  In 
order  to  reach  a  very  small  number  of  grow- 
ers whose  allotments  are  larger  than  2% 
acres. 

It  is  also  readily  understandable  that.  If 
the  minimum  provision  of  1  acre  is  continued 
In  the  law  and  the  20-percent  reduction 
under  discussion  Is  Imposied  on  next  year's 
"^rop,  we  will  only  have  remaining  above  tha 
1-acre  allotment  28  percent  of  all  allotments 
to  absorb  any  remaining  reductions,  and.  by 
each  successive  reduction,  more  and  more  of 
thoee  acreages  above  1  acre  are  reduced  to 
the  l-iicre  level,  and  thereby  become  pro- 
tected. Such  a  course  can  only  lead  to  a 
destruction  of  the  program. 

The  small  percentage  of  growers  holding 
allotments  in  excess  of  1  acre  are.  like  the 
rest  of  our  farm  folks,  hard-working,  honest. 
Industrious  American  people.  Most  of  their 
allotments  were  acquired  because  they  had 
the  historical  backgrotuid  for  growing  to- 
bacco or  by  the  expansion  method  of  invest- 
ing large  sums  of  money  In  the  purchase  of 
additional  farms,  thereby  combining  the  al- 
lotments of  the  various  farms  so  purchased 
Into  one  allotment.  They  have  large  sums 
of  money  invested  In  barns,  equipment,  and 
other  items.  They  have  the  know-how  for 
the  production  of  tobacco,  and  In  many  in- 
stances have  been  producing  tobacco  as  their 
principal  crop  for  countless  years.  These 
larger  producers  have  many  families  produc- 
ing the  tobacco,  and  I  think  I  can  conserva- 
tively say  that  the  average  acreage  produced 
per  family  even  on  the  largest  allotments 
would  not  be  In  excess  of  2  acres  and  that 
the  average  acreage  per  family  lor  the  entire 
Burley  Belt  is  slightly  over  1  acre. 

Thus.  It  Is  very  apparent  that,  upon  exam- 
ination of  the  entire  burley-produclng  sys- 
tem, the  producers  are.  In  fact,  all  small 
growers.  There  is  such  a  small  difference  in 
acreage  between  thoee  protected  and  those 
not  protected  that  no  one  could  successfully 
and  in  fairness  argue  that  one  group,  repre- 
senting from  28  to  37  percent  of  the  growers, 
should  take  all  the  reductions,  and  another 
group,  representing  from  63  to  72  percent  of 
the  growers,  with  only  slightly  less  acreage, 
should  not  be  required  to  accept  reductions 
and  do  their  fair  share  toward  carrying  out 
the  over-all  program. 

It  is  inevitable  that,  on  isehalf  of  the  small 
growers,  legislation  will  need  to  be  enacted 
containing  a  minimum-acreage  provision 
that  will  place  all  of  them  on  the  same  basis 
and  not  leave  them  in  their  present  unfair 
condition  where  the  law  exempts  half  of 
them  from  a  reduction  and  permits  the  other 
half  to  be  reduced.  In  setting  the  amount 
of  the  minimum  acreage  it  should  l>e  estab- 
lished at  a  Qgure  that  la  fair  and  equitable 
as  be  twee  a  all  growers  and  use  equal  fair- 
ness as  between  those  who  would  come  be- 
tween the  provisions  of  the  minimum  allot- 
ments and  those  whose  allotments  are  only 
slightly  larger. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  having 
no  purpose  of  or  desire  to  penalize  or  pro- 
tect either  group  and  with  full  knowledge  of 
the  situation  as  well  as  an  understanding 
of  the  administrative  problems  Involved, 
together  with  knowledge  oX  the  effect  of  a 
minimum  acreage  almost  equal  to  the  aver- 
age acreage,  has  proposed  a  minimum  acre- 
age of  five-tenths  of  an  acre  and  that  all 
allotments  above  this  amount  should  share 
equally  on  a  percent  basis  in  any  further 


•creage  reductions  which  may  be  required. 
Any  other  course  would  result  In  the  ultl- 
Qiate  reduction  of  all  burley  tobacco  al- 
fbtments  to  the  protected  group  of  one  acre 
or  less.  It  can  be  seen  that  only  a  few 
more  reductions  would  be  needed  for  prac- 
tically all  of  the  growers  to  be  placed  In  this 
situation. 

It  Is  not  conceivable  that  It  Is  the  Inten- 
tion of  Congress  or  of  the  fair-minded  peo- 
ple of  this  country  to  bring  about  a  situa- 
tion In  agriculture  where  the  production 
of  our  crops — not  only  tobacco  but  also 
cotton,  com,  wheat,  or  any  other  crop — ■ 
would  be  so  regulated  and  so  legislated  that 
all  farmers  would  be  required  or  permitted 
to  raise  the  same  size  crop  Irrespective  of  the 
historical  background  of  the  f anna  aqd  Irre- 
spective of  the  varying  sizes  of  said  i^rms 
or  of  the  amount  of  capital  Invested.  It 
Is  hard  to  visualize  that,  under  the  Am^r^ 
lean  fanning  procedure,  a  farmer  with  a 
thousand  acres  of  land  and  a  lifelong  farm 
history  of  wheat  production  would,  under 
an  allocation  system,  be  restricted  to  grow- 
ing the  same  amount  of  wheat  as  a  farmer 
with  a  hundred  acr'w. 

Thus.  In  arriving  at  a  proper  minimum 
acreage  for  burley  tobacco  all  facts  and  con- 
ditions should  be  carefully  considered  In 
the  light  of  the  happenings  unaer  the 
program  In  the  last  8  or  9  years.  Considera- 
tion should  be  given  to  the  reductions 
already  absorbed  by  a  large  niunber  of 
growers,  the  reduction  of  the  average  allot- 
ment since  the  one  acre  minimum  prorlslon 
was  written  In  the  law.  and  the  fTirther  fact 
that  under  modern  methods  of  production 
that  In  most  Instances  the  poundage  of 
tobacco  produced  on  seven -tenths  of  an  acre 
of  ground  today  compares  favorably  with 
the  amount  produced  on  an  acre  as  of 
1944.  It  should  also  be  noted  that,  while 
six  t3rpes  of  tobacco  are  now  under  the  vol- 
untary quota  system,  only  burley  tobacco  has 
a  minimum   farm   acreage   provision. 

Kentucky  produces  about  two-thirds  of 
all  burley  tobacco  grown  each  year.  We 
have  more  growers.  Including  more  small 
ones,  than  any  other  State.  The  propoeal 
to  establish  a  flve-tenths  acre  minimum  was 
unanimously  endorsed  by  all  PMA  com- 
mitteemen of  the  State  of  Kentucky  during 
their  annual  conference  last  February.  It 
has  also  been  endorsed  by  the  State  Farm 
Bureau  tobacco  committee  of  the  Kentucky 
Farm  B\ireeu  Federation  as  well  as  the 
Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. The  latter  organization  represents 
over  250,000  growers  in  5  States.  Our  growers 
are  united  in  requesting  that  the  present 
evils  of  the  program  be  corrected. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  entire  tobacco 
program.  It  Is  Imperative  that  this  matter 
be  speedily  resolved  by  the  Congress  in  a 
manner  which  Is  fair  to  all  growers — both 
large  and  small.  I  sincerely  urge  your 
favorable  approval  of  the  legislation. 


Answer  to  Mr.  E.  L  OlWer 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  VAIL.  Mr.  Spealer,  my  atten- 
tion has  been  directed  to  a  statement 
issued  to  the  press  June  15  by  Eli  L. 
Oliver,  labor  member  of  the  steel  panel, 
in  which  he  described  as  "sleazy  viliflca- 
tlon"  my  reference  to  him  In  the  course 
of  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  investigating 


the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  pursuant 
to  the  Allen  resolution. 

The  material  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  was 
taken  in  its  entirety  from  congressional 
records  in  the  flies  of  the  Committee  of 
Un-American  Activities.  I  made  no  ad- 
dition or  subtraction.  To  my  mind  the 
back  history  of  every  member  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  responsible  for 
its  weird  rccommendaUon  m  the  steel 
case  should  quite  pjroperly  be  the  sub- 
ject  of  careful  investigation  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  fundamental  con- 
cepts could  have  motivated  their  action. 
The  result  of  my  Investigation  and  the 
questioning  of  labor  and  public  members 
who  appeared  before  the  investigatiug 
committee  was  amazingly  revealing.  It 
ml^ht  be  mentioned,  in  pa-ssing.  that  Mr. 
Oliver  did  not  accept  the  invitation  of 
the  comitoittee  to^waear  personally  bat 
wrote  a  letter'  InstedJ,  couche^  In 
phrases  familiar  to  those  »h<rnave 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities,  which  he  released  to  the 
press. 

First  let  me  point  out  that  In  intro- 
ducing the  material  no  names  were  men- 
tioned and  I  stated  I  would  withhold 
names  until  those  to  whom  I  made  refer- 
ence bad  an  opportunity  to  appear  and 
make  personal  answer.  As  stated. 
Oliver  failed  to  appear  and  insertion 
was  authorized  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Oliver  states  In  his  release  that 
he  sent  no  communication  to  the  Bi- 
ennial National  Conference.  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  and  that  his  name 
was  used  without  his  sanction.  He  said 
if  he  was  aware  of  the  use  of  his  name 
he  would  have  repudiated  it.  For  Mr. 
Olivers  information,  the  program  for 
the  Biennial  National  Conference  of  the 
International  Labor  Defense  held  at  the 
Hotel  Hamilton,  July  8  and  9,  1938.  con- 
tained, among  othen;.  Including  Harry 
Bridges,  a  message  reading  as  follows: 

I  regret  that  previous  enKagementa  out 
of  the  city  make  tt  impossible  for  me  to  at- 
tend. I  am  sure  from  the  names  of  those 
Invited  the  discussions  wUl  be  interesUng 
and  valuable. 

Ku  L.  Ouraa, 
Executive  Vice  Prrxtdent,  Labor'B 
Nonpartisan  League. 

It  Is  more  than  pa.'^ing  interest  that 
the  Biennial  Natio.oal  Conference  of  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  according 
to  the  program,  was  conducted  in  coop- 
eration with  a  number  of  orKanizations 
among  whom  were  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing :  American  Committee  for  Protection 
of  tha  Foreign  Bom,  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy.  International 
Juridical  Association.  League  of  Women 
Shoppers.  American  Student  Union.  Ar- 
menian Prosressive  League  of  America. 
League  of  American  Writers,  National 
Negro  Congress.  National  Committee  for 
People's  Rights,  Southern  Negro  Youth 
Congress,  Theater  Arts  Committee,  all 
cited  as  Communist  fronts,  and  by  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Union,  a  Communist- 
ridden  labor  orgaflization.  and  listed  as 
an  observer  was  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild,  another  Communist -front,  and 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  of 
well-known  sympathies. 

My  reference  to  Mr.  Oliver,  quoted  ver- 
batim from  the  files  of  the  Committee 
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on  Un-American  Activities,   is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Eli   L.   Olivkx,  Labob   Mekbeb,   Steel   Pakxl 

International  Labor  Defense.  Vito  Marc- 
antonlo  was  president  of  the  organization 
In  1839.  Oliver  sent  Individual  greetings 
to  national  conference  in  July  1939.  held  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  His  name  was  thusly 
listed  among  others  that  sent  similar  greet- 
ings snd  Included  Harry  Bridges.  Ben  Odd. 
Dave  Lasser,  and  Johannes  Steel  and  Col. 
Vladimir  S.  Hurban.  Czechoslovakian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  SUtes. 

Special  Committee  Report  of  1939  stated. 
"According  to  documents  published  by  the 
International  Labor  Defense,  it  Is  the  Amer- 
ican section  of  the  MOPR  or  the  Red  Inter- 
national of  Labor  Defense"  (H.  Rept.  No.  2. 
January  3,  1939,  p.  75). 

The  ILD  rallied  to  the  defense  of  Mrs  Earl 
Browder  when  she  was  scheduled  for  deporta- 
tion for  entering  the  United  States  as  a 
Soviet  agent  by  use  of  a  fraudulent  passport. 

"The  International  Labor  Defense  •  •  • 
was  pcut  of  an  international  network  of  or- 
ganizations for  the  defense  of  Communist 
law  breakers"  (Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities.  Rept.  No.  1115,  September  2,  1947, 
pp.  1  and  2).  It  was  cited  as  the  legal  arm 
of  t^e  Communist  Party  by  Attorney  General 
Francis  Blddle  (Congressional  Rbcobo,  vol. 
88.  pt.  6  p.  7441)  and  was  slmUarly  cited 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  (reporU.  January  3.  1940,  pp.  75- 
78:  also  cited  In  reports.  January  3.  1940, 
p.  9:  Jiwe  25,  1942,  p.  19,  and  March  29. 
1944,  p.  69).  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
cited  the  International  Labor  Defense  as 
subversive  and  Communist  (press  releases 
of  June  1  and  September  21,  1948). 

While  the  committee  file  with  respect 
to  Oliver,  considered  In  conjunction 
with  his  absurd  denials,  certainly  pro- 
vides ijound  ba.'5is  for  suspicion  of  his 
leanings  and  veracity.  It  Is  by  no  means 
as  devastating  as  file  references  to  nine 
other  members  of  the  public  and  labor 
groups  on  the  tripartite  board.  They 
provide  an  interesting  example  of  politi- 
cal Intrigue  apparently  designed  to  in- 
sure in  advance  a  decision  favorable  to 
mass  voting  strength. 

Following  is  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  June  15,  1952: 

Wage    Boako    Membes    Assails    Attempt    to 
Link  Him  WrrH  Reds 

E.  L.  Oliver,  a  local  labor  member  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board,  yesterday  assailed 
Representative  VAn,.  Republican,  of  Illinois, 
who  had  sought  to  identify  Mr.  Oliver  with 
a  Communist  organization  in   1939. 

Mr.  Vail  Is  a  member  of  the  House  Labor 
Committee,  which  has  been  Investigating  the 
WSB  as  a  result  of  the  steel  dispute.  Mr. 
Oliver  accused  Mr.  Vail  of  "sleazy  vlllflca- 
tlon," 

Mr.  Vail  had  Inserted  In  the  record  of  the 
committee  hearing  of  June  6  what  he  said 
was  matter  taken  from  the  files  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

It  concerned  the  International  Labor  De- 
fense and  said:  "Oliver  sent  Individual  greet- 
ings to  national  conference  (of  the  ILD), 
held  In  July  1939  In  Washington.  D.  C." 

I  CALLS  rr  A  COMMUNIST  LIX 

Tt  also  was  stated  that  former  Attorney 
General  Francis  Blddle  had  cited  the  ILD  as 
the  "legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party." 

Mr.  Oliver  answered  the  charge  in  a  letter 
to  Committee  Chairman  Bakoin.  He  asked 
that  his  letter  be  placed  In  the  record. 

He  said  he  did  not  send  greetings  to  the 
ILD.  If  the  list  of  those  purportedly  send- 
ing such  greetings  had  ever  been  called  to 
his  attention,  he  said,  he  would  have  re- 
pudiated it. 

He  said  the  Inclusion  of  his  name  Is  "quite 
In  Une  with  the  usual  Communist  policy  of 


faking  names  for  their  lists  of  sponsors, 
greeters,  honorary  members,  etc."  He  called 
It  a  standard  type  of  Communist  lie. 

SEPRESENTEO    TRANSrT    WOEKXBS 

Mr.  Oliver  Is  a  labor  economist  who  has 
represented  In  wage  arbitrations  the  em- 
ployees' unions  of  the  Capital  Transit  Co.. 
and  other  traction  concerns  as  well  as  rail- 
road and  airline  employees'  unions. 

Mr.  Oliver  said  he  was  greatly  disturbed 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  adopted  as  his 
own  Communist  propaganda  and  "went  on 
to  pyramid  this  standard  lie  by  a  set  of  In- 
veterate liars  Into  a  monstrous  fabric  of  In- 
nuendo and  prevarication,  endorsing  its 
credltiblllty  with  the  prestige  of  his  high 
office." 

Mr.  Vail  gave  five  other  names,  Including 
thoee  of  Harry  Bridges  and  Johannes  Steel, 
which  he  said  were  on  the  same  list  with  Mr. 
Oliver's  name. 

SATS   LIST  WAS  FAKED 

Pointing  out  that  the  list  doubtless  was 
faked  by  the  Communists.  Mr.  Oliver  said 
Mr.  Vail, had  not  read  Into  the  record  other 
names  which  Included  those  of  S^ators  and 
Representatives. 

Mr.  Oliver  furnished  a  photostat  copy  of 
printed  proceedings  of  the  ILD  convention. 
He  said  he  had  found  a  copy  at  the  Library 
of  Congress.  Of  thoee  now  In  public  life 
the  list  included : 

Senator  Green.  Democrat,  of  Rhode  Island; 
former  Senator  Thomas,  of  Utah,  now  High 
Commissioner  of  U.  N.  trust  territory  In  the 
Pacific;  former  Senator  Murdock,  of  Utah, 
now  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board:  Dr.  Prank  G.  Graham,  former 
North  Carolina  Senator  and  now  with  the 
U.  N.;  Representative  Sabath,  Democrat,  of 
Chicago,  dean  of  the  House. 


Individual  Action  Futile 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF   NEW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  made  a  hur- 
ried and  presumably  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  damage  caused  to  shore-front 
property  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  the 
steadily  rising  waters,  and  has  found 
that,  while  the  damage  is  indeed  severe. 
It  is  a  matter  for  individuals  and  the 
States  to  cope  with. 

Insofar  as  the  causes  of  the  high 
waters  are  man-made — as  some  of  them 
are — neither  individuals  nor  the  States 
had  anything  to  do  with  them.  They 
are  the  result  of  agreements  made  in 
years  past  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Canada,  the  net  effect  of  which 
has  been  to  F>our,  and  keep,  too  much 
water  in  the  Great  Lakes  Basin  while 
j)ermitting  regulation  of  the  level  of  one 
of  the  lakes  without  regard  to  the  effect 
of  this  measure  on  the  lower  lakes. 

Neither  individuals  nor  the  States 
were  consulted  in  making  these  agree- 
ments, and  they  cannot  now  be  saddled 
with  the  responsibility  for  unmaking 
their  disastrous  effects.  The  levels  of 
the  Lakes  can  be  effectively  controlled 
only  through  agreements  and  undertak- 
ings negotiated  by  this  coimtry  and 
Canada. 

Certain  things  can  be  done  Immedi- 
ately by  the  two  governments  to  amelio- 


rate the  critical  situation  caused  by  ero- 
sion and  flooding  along  hundreds  of 
miles  of  the  lake  shores.  Other  meas- 
ures can  be  inaugurated  in  the  early  fu- 
ture, if  a  careful,  concerted,  and  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  problem  is 
launched  by  the  two  governments, 
through  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission, at  once.  But  let  us  not  be 
either  deluded  or  dissuaded  from  de- 
manding Federal  action  by  the  finding 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that  it  is  all  a 
problem  for  someone  else. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  of 
June  13,  1952,  bearing  on  this  matter: 
Individual   Action   Futu-e 

Individual  action  by  lake-front  property 
owners  to  protect  their  holdings  against 
the  accelerated  erosion  caused  by  high 
water,  as  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Just  won't  work.  To 
begin  with,  the  cost  of  constructing  a  barri- 
cade against  the  storm-tossed  waters  Is  be- 
yond the  means  of  most  of  the  property 
owners.  And  unless  it  Is  a  concerted  proj- 
ect nothing  would  be  gained.  A  concrete 
wall  with  open  spaces  on  each  side  of  It 
would  soon  be  destroyed  by  the  force  of  en- 
circling waters.  Property  owners  may  re- 
gard the  recommendations  as  somewhat  In 
the  nature  of  a  brush-off. 

The  Inroad  of  the  waters  has  become  a 
very  serious  problem.  The  estimate  on  the 
damage  done  to  property  holdings  during 
this  cycle  of  high  water  Is  given  at  $61,252.- 
900 — along  all  the  Great  Lakes.  This  seems 
modest.  Indeed.  For  Lake  Erie  frontage  the 
estimate  Is  •11.920,000;  for  Lake  Ontario, 
$7,354,150.  The  losses  wUl  Increase  steadily 
as  the  season  advances,  the  peak  coming 
with  the  storms  of  late  fall  and  winter. 
Beaches  then  will  suffer  more  than  ever,  and 
Inroads  on  frontages  of  cottages  and  farm 
lands  will  be  Intensified. 

Representative  Harold  C.  Ostehtac,  of  At- 
tica, who  has  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  lake- 
front  property  owners,  has  urged  as  Imme- 
diate measures  of  relief  the  ojjenlng  of  the 
Gut  Dam  In  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  the 
halting  of  the  Ogokl  and  Long  Lac  water 
diversions  In  Canada — the  diversion  which 
turns  them  from  their  natural  outlet,  north- 
ward to  Hudson  Bay.  into  the  Great  Lakes 
system.  These  things  done,  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  long-range  problem.  This  In-  ^^ 
volves  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  \ 
hope  Is  that  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission wUl  speed  the  way  to  a  solution,  co- 
ordinating studies  by  engineers  of  the  two 
govern,paents  and  from  their  findings  making 
recommendations  to  Washington  and  Ottawa 
for  action. 

Of  course,  It  Is  too  much  to  expect  the 
perfect  answer;  nature  cannot  be  fully  con- 
trolled. But  the  Inroads  of  the  waters  can 
be  greatly  reduced.  Let  the  preliminaries 
to  a  project  to  accomplish  that  pxirpose  be 
expedited  by  the  agencies  on  both  sides  of 
the  border.  In  team  play — In  accordance  with 
the  good-neighbor  policy. 


Social-Secaritjr  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  K.  GRANGER 

OF   UTAH 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  GRANGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
changes  that  H.  R.  7800  will  make  in  the 
social -security  program  are  very  muc^ 
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needed,  and  they  are  needed  now.  They 
are  all  necessary  and  desirable  changes. 
They  can  all  be  made  without  increasing 
the  contribution  rates  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance.  <fl  do  not  see  how 
any  of  us  can  go  back  to  the  people  in 
our  districts  who  are  interested  in  this 
bill  and  tell  them  we  voted  against  it. 

First,  the  bill  increases  the  amount 
of  the  benefits  paid  under  the  insurance 
program,  both  for  people  now  on  the 
benefit  rolls  and  those  who  will  come  on 
the  rolls  in  the  future.  Present  oeneflts 
have  been  made  inadequate  and  unreal- 
istic by  rising  prices.  The  beneficiaries 
are  finding  it  difficult  to  get  along  on  the 
amounts  they  are  now  receiving.  For 
most  of  them,  this  benefit  is  the  chief 
source  of  income,  and  for  many  the  only 
source.  The  rise  in  Uving  costs  has  re- 
sulted in  considerable  deprivation  and 
sufTering  among  the  aged,  the  widows, 
and  the  orphans  who  are  the  benefici- 
aries of  this  program.  Unless  their  ben- 
efits are  raised,  an  increasing  number 
of  them  will  have  to  tvirn  to  public  as- 
sistance for  supplementary  pajinents. 
Certainly  we  want  to  avoid  this.  We 
want  to  continue  toward  the  objective 
the  Congress  reaffirmed  in  1950  of  mak- 
ing social  insurance,  rather  than  as- 
sistance, t^e  Nation's  primary  defense 
against  insecurity. 

I  want  to  anphasize  again  that  these 
Increased  benefits  can  be  paid  for  with- 
out increasing  the  contribution  rates 
now  provided  in  the  law.  We  are  only 
doing  what  in  1950  we  recognized  could 
and  should  be  done — we  are  increasing 
benefits  as  increased  wage  levels  and 
price  levels  make  such  increases  possible 
and  desirable.  We  have  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  increase  the  benefits  and  we 
must  not  neglect  to  fulfill  that  obliga- 
tion. 

Second,  the  bill  gives  wage  credits 
imder  the  insurance  program  to  men 
and  women  who  have  served  in  the  de- 
fense of  their  country  since  World  War 
n.  Now  I  am  aware,  of  course,  that  a 
week  or  so  ago  the  House  passed  a  bill 
that  gives  wage  credits  for  service  In 
the  present  emergency  period.  That 
provision  is  a  good  one,  but  it  does  not  do 
the  whole  job.  Many  young  men  who 
were  called  into  the  service  before  the 
Korean  hostilities  began  have  no  pro- 
tection under  that  insurance  program. 
The  survivors  of  those  who  were  killed 
In  the  early  fighting  in  Korea  will  not  be 
taken  care  of  under  the  bill  that  passed 
the  House  last  week.  If  we  want  to 
take  care  of  those  deserving  families — 
and  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  this 
House  does  want  to — we  will  have  to 
adopt  the  provisions  of  H.  R.  7800. 

Third,  the  bill  increases  the  so-called 
work  clause  in  the  insurance  program 
from  $50  to  ^70.  This  means  that  a 
beneficiary  can  earn  $70  in  a  month, 
instead  of  $50,  without  losing  his  insur- 
ance benefits. 

I  am  fully  aware  that  some  Members 
Of  this  House  will  say  that  this  provi- 
sion does  not  go  far  enough.  In  fact, 
there  are  some  who  think  the  retirement 
test  ought  to  be  entirely  eliminated.  On 
the  other  hand,  those  who  helped  to 
work  out  the  original  social-security 
law  back  in  1935  remember  that  it  was 
thought  then  that  th^  law  should  be  a 


retirement  law,  that  we  should  not  pay 
benefits  to  people  who  keep  on  working 
full  time.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
you  have  a  provision  about  which  there 
is  this  kind  of  a  disagreement  it  is  not 
wise  to  go  too  far  in  changing  it  without 
the  most  careful  study. 

Fourth,  H.  R.  7800  would  make  a 
much-needed  change  in  the  law  as  it  ap- 
plies to  public  employees  covered  under 
State  and  local  retirement  systems.  The 
employees  covered  by  these  systems 
naturally  have  a  great  interest  in  the 
preservation  of  ttieie  retirement  sys- 
tems. Some  groups  of  employees  hav^ 
felt  that  an  extension  of  old-age  sur-\ 
vivors  insurance  might  result  in  the  dis- 
solution of  their  systems.  It  was  be- 
cause of  this  view,  of  course,  that  a  pro- 
vision was  put  Into  the  1950  legislation 
prohibiting  the  coverage  under  old-age 
and  .'.lu^vors  insurance  of  members  of 
State  and  local  retirement  systems. 

This  provision  has  not  been  satisfac- 
tory from  any  standpoint.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  some  retirement  systems  as  In 
my  own  State  of  Utah,  has  been  brought 
about  because  those  concerned  wanted 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  cover- 
age and  in  order  to  get  such  coverage 
they  were  forced  to  dissolve  their  re- 
tirement system.  In  other  cases  in  which 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  cover- 
age is  desired,  the  employees  cannot  have 
the  protection  they  want  because  they 
do  not  want  to  give  up  their  own  sys- 
tem. In  other  words,  groups  wanting 
old-age  survivors  insurance  protection 
have  been  faced  with  two  alternatives: 
First,  to  be  deprived  of  the  sought-after 
protection  of  the  Federal  old-age  sur- 
vivors insurance  program;  or  second,  to 
dissolve  the  State  or  local  system. 

The  provisions  of  H.  R.  7800  meet 
this  problem.  They  respect  the  wishes 
of  groups  covered  under  State  or  local 
retirement  systems  by  prohibiting  cover- 
age under  this  legislation  unless  the 
members  of  the  local  retirement  system 
vote  in  favor  of  coverage  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  in  a  written  referendum.  On 
the  other  hand,  except  for  policemen, 
firemen,  and  grade-school  and  high- 
school  teachers,  who  are  in  disagreement 
as^  to  social -security  coverage,  there  is 
no  prohibition  against  coverage  where 
there  Is  a  two-thirds  vote  favoring  cov- 
erage, so  that  those  groups  wishing  to 
have  the  protection  of  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  are  not  prevented  from 
obtaining  this  protection. 

Fifth,  the  bill  corrects  a  defect  in  the 
aid  to  the  bUnd  provisions  of  the  law. 
In  1950  we  provided  for  exempting  from 
consideration  in  determining  need  a 
limited  amount  of  income  earned  by 
blind  people,  but  we  did  not  specifically 
provide  that  that  income  be  excluded 
in  determining  the  need  of  another  per- 
son in  the  family.  H.  R.  7800  makes 
that  provision. 

Sixth,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  provisions  of  all,  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision  to  preserve  the  in- 
surance rights  of  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  persons.  This  is  a  good 
provision  and  a  necessary  provision.  It 
is  the  same  as  the  waiver  of  premium 
provision  in  private  life  insurance  pol- 
icies. The  present  law  is  simply  not 
fair '  to   people    who   are   unfortunate 
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enough  to  become  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled;  H.  R.  7800  will  do  no  more 
than  correct  that  injustice.  It  is  not 
"socialized  medicine"  in  any  sense,  and 
I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
now  and  have  never  been  for  socialized 
medicine. 

Now,  because  of  the  mlstmderstanding 
that  arose  on  this  point  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  House  on  May  19.  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  which  would  pre- 
serve the  Insurance  rights  of  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  persons  have 
been  revised  to  remove  even  Uie  slight- 
est possibihty  that  thee  might  have  ex- 
tended broader  powers  than  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  allow.  In 
articular,  section  220.  the  chief  cause 
of  the  misunderstanding,  has  been  de- 
leted. In  order,  however,  that  the 
Rbcord  may  be  perfectly  clear  on  our 
intent.  I  should  sUtc  that  the  deletion 
of  section  220  does  not  remove  from  the 
Bureau  of  Old-Ape  and  Survivors  In- 
siurance  Its  responsibility  for  maintaining 
necessary  and  sound  standards  of  med- 
ical evidence  in  processing  claims  and 
for  keeping  a  cloi>e  check  on  the  facts 
in  any  questionable  case. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  for  the  dis- 
ability "waiver "  is  a  very  important  and 
necessary  one.  It  will  be  of  benefit  to  a 
great  many  worthy  and  very  deserving 
causes.  We  do  not.  however,  want  to  ben- 
efit anyone  who  might  wish  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  provision  through  the  al- 
legation of  questionable  facts  or  through 
the  presentation  of  inadequate  or  in- 
complete medical  evidence.  According- 
ly, the  Bureau  of  Old-Age  and  Survivors 
Insurance  must  have  available  the  same 
tried  and  ta&ted  methods  that  are  used 
by  private  insurance  companies,  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board,  and  the  State  and  Fed- 
eral workmen's  compensation  programs 
and  other  agencies  which  have  to  make 
adjudications  on  the  facts  of  permanent 
total  disability. 

Section  220  as  originally  reported  out 
was  intended  primarily  to  be  declarative 
of  these  standard  practices  and  to  pro- 
vide certain  facilitating  authority.  In 
eliminating  this  section  in  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  we  are  motivated  by 
a  desire  to  remove  the  doubts  and  fears 
of  those  who  thought  It  may  have  grant- 
ed authority  beyond  standard  practices. 
We  leave  the  Bureau  of  Old- Age  and 
Survivors  Iivsurance  In  a  position,  how- 
ever, to  avail  itself  of  existing  statutory 
authority  to  do  a  careful  job  of  admin- 
istration. 

Finally,  the  bill  makes  certain  tech- 
nical changes  in  the  benefit-computation 
provisions  to  facilitate  the  administra- 
tion of  the  law  and  to  enable  workers 
who  qualify  for  benefits  this  year  to  get 
the  full  advantage  of  the  higher  benefits 
provided  by  the  bill.  These  changes  af- 
fect only  individuals  who  die  or  retire 
this  year.  They  correct  certain  inequi- 
ties which  were  not  foreseen  in  1950.  If 
these  inequities  are  not  corrected  this 
year,  we  cannot  correct  them  in  a  satis- 
factory way  later.  These  provisions  are 
a  further  reason  why  we  should  not  de- 
lay action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  the  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  78C0.  All  of  Its  provisions 
are  urgently  needed.    We  will  be  creat- 
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Ing  unnecessary  hardships  among  the 
aged  people  and  widows  and  orphans  of 
this  country  if  we  fall  to  pass  the  bill 
today.  It  is  a  good,  sound,  conservative 
bill  and  I  urge  that  It  be  adopted. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCKENCK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  voted 
for  H.  R.  7800  today  because  I  felt  that, 
although  I  object  to  such  important  leg- 
islation coming  up  under  a  suspension 
of  the  rules  end  therefore  not  subject 
to  proper  amendments  and  full  debate, 
our  older  people  are  entitled  to  more 
adequate  social-security  benefits.  It  is 
also  apparent  that  in  the  short  remain- 
ing time  before  this  Congress  adjourns 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  con.«ider  other 
and  more  proper  social-security  legis- 
lation. A  few  days  ago  I  addressed  a 
letter  to  Hon.  Dah  Reed,  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  m  an  effort  to  se- 
cure proper  consideration  of  my  several 
suggestions  locking  toward  the  prop>er 
improvement  of  this  social-security  leg- 
islation. I  am  told  that  the  majority 
members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee Insisted  that  this  legislation  be 
presented  as  It  was  this  date.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope,  therefore,  that  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee will  give  full  and  complete  con- 
sideration to  all  the  right  and  proper 
Improvements  for  the  benefit  of  everyone 
having  a  part  In  the  benefits  of  soclal- 
fecurity  legislation  and  that  a  new  bill 
be  brought  in  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
for  consideration  with  opportunity  for 
full  and  complete  debate  and  amend- 
ments Social-security  legislation  af- 
fecting as  it  does,  the  very  living  and 
lives  of  millions  of  people  is  of  tremen- 
dous impyortance  and  It  deserves  not  only 
full  and  complete  hearings  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  but  It  also  de- 
serves full  and  complete  consideration 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  with  full 
opportunity  for  necessary  debate  and 
for  full  consideration  of  good  and  proF>er 
amendments.  I  hope  most  sincerely  that 
this  can  be  done  In  the  very  near  future. 


Social-Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
this  bill,  H.  R.  7800.  came  before  us  on 
May  19  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion and  many  Members  of  the  House 
felt  that  it  opened  the  door  to  the  appli- 
cation of  socialized  medicine  in  handling 
social-security  benefits. 


The  administration  leaders  had 
the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House  under 
a  gag  rule  which  gave  the  Members  no 
chance  to  amend  it  in  any  way.  We  who 
wanted  to  vote  to  increase  the  social- 
security  benefits  of  the  bill  but  were  op- 
posed to  the  socialized  medicine  part  of 
the  bill  were  compelled  to  take  it  all — 
the  good  with  the  bad — or  vote  it  all 
down. 

I  helped  to  vote  the  bill  down  beUeving 
that  we  could  get  It  back  before  this 
body  stripped  of  the  socialized  medicine 
provision  of  the  bill.  Since  voting  it 
down,  the  committee  has  gone  over  the 
bill  again  and  has  amended  section  3 
which  was  strenuously  opposed  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  and  by 
many  Members  of  the  House,  eliminat- 
ing the  language  carrying  the  threat  of 
socialized  medicine. 

I  am  now  .supporting  the  bill  before 
us  as  amended  because  I  believe  we  are 
fully  justified  in  increasing  the  social- 
security  benefits  carried  in  this  bill.  I 
am  supporting  It  because  of  the  greater 
benefits  it  will  give  to  those  who  become 
permanently  disabled.  This  permanent 
disability  section  of  the  bill  cannot  and 
should  not  longer  be  delayed. 

I  am  supporting  this  bill  because  I 
feel  that  every  threat  of  socialized  medi- 
cine objected  to  in  the  other  bill  has 
been  completely  eradicated  from  this 
legislation.  It  is  growing  late  and  if  we 
are  to  enact  this  legislation  into  law  at 
this  session,  it  should  be  sent  to  the  Sen- 
ate immediately  where  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Senators  George,  Byrd,  and 
Bridges,  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, it  will  be  thrown  open  to  full  debate 
and  amendment,  if  needed.  If  the  bill 
as  it  leaves  the  House  needs  any  cor- 
rections, those  corrections  will  be  made 
in  the  Senate  and  it  will  be  returned  to 
the  House  for  further  consideration  in 
the  conference  report. 


Reclamation's  Golden  Jnbilee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
*  "     Tuesday.  June  17, .1952 

Mr.  DEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  50 
years  ago  today,  on  June  17,  1902,  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the  first 
Federal  reclamation  law,  thus  beginning 
the  water  resource  development  pro- 
gram that  has  meant  so  much  to  the 
economy  of  our  Western  States. 

Throughout  the  17  reclamation 
States,  celebrations  are  being  conducted 
this  year  of  Reclamation's  golden  ju- 
bilee. The  Montana  Reclamation  As- 
sociation observed  the  anniversary  last 
Sunday,  meeting  jointly  with  the  North 
Dakota  Reclamation  Association  at 
Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park  near 
Medora,  N.  Dak.  Old  timers  in  western 
North  Dakota  and  eastern  Montana  still 
remember  the  days  when  Teddy  Roose- 
velt made  his  home  there,  and  all  of  us 
like  to  recall  hij  fondness  for  the  West 
and  his  great  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West. 


The  Federal  reclamation  laws  were 
enacted,  after  years  of  delay  and  dis- 
cussion, under  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  energetic  leadership,  and  I 
doubt  that  he  was  more  interested  in 
any  other  act  of  his  administration.  He 
commented  on  the  subject  in  each  of  his 
annual  messages  to  Congress,  pointing 
out  that  the  reclamation  and  settlement 
of  the  arid  lands  of  the  West  was  a  con- 
tribution to  the  wealth  and  stabihty  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  "conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  and  their 
proper  use  constitute  the  fundamental 
problem  which  underlies  almost  every 
other  problem  of  our  national  life." 

The  program  inaugurated  b>  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  50  years  ago  has  made 
great  strides.  During  that  time  the 
Federal  reclamation  program  has 
brought  some  6,250,000  acres  under  irri- 
gation, and  Federal  pHDwer  projects  have 
been  constructed  with  a  capacity  of 
4,300,000  kilowatts.  Of  the  total 
amounts  advanced  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  date,  irrigation  water  users 
have  repaid  more  than  $93,000,000.  The 
sale  of  federally  developed  hydroelectric 
power  has  repaid  another  $209,000,000 
of  the  program  costs. 

Members  of  the  Republican  Party  are 
proud  of  the  part  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  had  in  the  founding  of  the 
reclamation  program,  and  of  the  record 
our  party  has  made  in  supporting  and 
enlarging  this  program  over  the  years. 
The  Hoover  Dam,  the  world's  highest 
dam,  stands  as  a  monument  to  another 
great  Republican  President,  and  a  great 
engineer,  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover,  during 
whose  administration  the  project  was 
initiated.  Over  the  years  the  Federal 
Reclamation  Bureau  has  become  out- 
standing for  its  engineering  ability  and 
for  the  contribution  it  has  made  to  the 
growth  of  the  West.  Among  its  former 
commissioners  have  been  som^e  truly 
great  engineers.  All  of  us  know  that 
the  Bureau  can  have  even  greater  ac- 
complishments m  the  future  if  it  ad- 
heres to  the  sound  policies  laid  down  by 
the  founders. 


Reclamation  Returns  1902-52 — A  Report 
to  the  Stockholders 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CUIR  ENGLE 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleased  *fco 
include  for  the  Rscord  a  statement  on 
the  returns  from  the  reclamation  pro- 
gram from  1902  to  1952,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1952  issue  of  the 
Reclamation  Era. 

It  was  just  50  years  ago  today  that 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the 
Reclamation  Act  referred  to  by  some  in 
later  years  as  the  Magna  Carta  of  west- 
ern development.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Irrigation  and  Recla- 
mation, it  is  my  privilege  to  call  the 
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attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  to 
the  tremendous  benefits  that  have  re- 
sulted from  this  national  policy  on 
water- resource  development. 

In  these  days  of  heavy  military  ex- 
pense, we  should  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  Federal  taxes  paid 
each  year  by  the  beneficiaries  of  reclama- 
tion projects  are  now  estimated  to  exceed 
$2,500,000,000.  More  important  is  the 
fact  that  the  reclamation  program  has 
made  possible  the  establishment  of  more 
than  125,000  family  sized  farms  and 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  homes  for 
the  people  who  provide  the  services  for 
these  farms.  It  is  fitting  that  on  June 
17,  1952,  marking  50  years  to  the  day 
after  the  approval  of  the  Reclamation 
Act.  that  I  call  your  attention  to  this 
article  enUUed  "A  Report  to  the  Stock- 
holders on  a  50 -Year  Investment": 
A  Report  to  tite  Stockholders  cn  a  50- Year 
Invest  MINT 

On  June  17,  1902,  50  years  ago.  President 
Tf.eodore  Roosevelt  signed  the  RecUunatlon 
Act.  and  tl»e  i>eople  of  the  United  States  and 
their  Government  embarked  on  a  partnership 
venture  for  "the  development  of  waters  for 
the  reclamation  of  arid  and  semiarld  lands" 
in  the  West. 

Under  the  initial  Reclamation  Act.  a  rec- 
lamation fund  was  set  up  to  finance,  the 
necessary  construction  and  operation  of 
these  water  resource  develcpment  projects, 
using  the  receipts  from  the  sale  and  disposal 
of  public  lands.  In  later  years,  other  funds 
have  been  invented,  until  In  Reclamation  ■ 
Oolden  Jubilee  Tear  1B52.  the  .ecl&mAitlon 
investment  amcunU  to  a  little  oyer  $3,000.- 
000,000. 

In  this,  and  subsequent  Issues  of  the  rec- 
lamation era  throughout  the  golden  Jubilee 
year,  we  shall  report  how  this  Investment 
has  turned  out.  "The  people  interested  are 
entitled  to  know  the  facts."  said  the  late 
Senator  Thomas  H.  Carter,  of  Montana, 
chairman  of  the  United  States  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  of  Arid 
Lands,  on  March  3.  1911.  With  this  thought 
in  mind,  we  report  the  following  status  of  the 
reclamation  Investment  as  of  June  1952. 

After  half  a  century  of  teamwork  tn  han- 
dling western  water  resources,  the  people  of 
the  West  have  raised  97.800,000.000  worth  of 
food  and  fiber  on  projects  served  by  water 
provided  thrcu'^h  the  reclamation  program. 
Since  March  1906  when  the  first  hydroelectric 
power  was  generated  on  a  reclamation  project 
at  a  temporary  clant  on  Arizona's  Salt  River 
project.  *276,7C6,000  worth  of  hydroelectric 
power  has  been  p-odueed  at  plants  built  and 
operated  by  the  Bureau. 

Federal  taxes  paid  by  the  beneficiaries  of 
reclamation  projects  are  now  estimated  to 
aggregate  over  $2.500.000.000 — more  than  the 
combined  construction  costs  for  all  reclama- 
tion features,  which  include  more  than 
125,000  family  sized  farms  representing  more 
than  six  and  one-fourth  million  irrigable 
acres  to  which  either  supplemental  or  full 
water  service  has  been  extended  through 
Bureau-built  works. 


Social  Secnrity  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or  TOAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16.  1952  -  ., 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker, 
Inasmuch   as   opportunity   was   not   af- 


forded to  other  than  conmilttee  mem- 
bers to  express  themselves  in  regard  to 
H.  R.  7800.  the  social-security  bill  upon 
which  a  vote  was  taken  today.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  means  of  explaining  my  position 
and  vote  in  regard  to  the  measure. 

I  may  say  in  advance  that  I  am  as 
much  opposed  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment engaging  in  the  insurance  business 
as  in  any  other  private  business  How- 
ever, realizing  that  the  social-security 
system  is  the  present  law  of  the  land  and 
that  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a 
change  for  some  time,  even  though  there 
might  be  a  change  in  administration.  I 
am  endeavoriiig  to  make  the  best  of  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  bad  job  and  vote  for 
the  best  interests  of  those  millions  who 
have  their  private  funds  Invested  in  what 
I  consider  to  be  a  not  very  safe  invest- 
ment. 

First,  as  to  the  $5  increase  in  the 
pension  rate  proposed  by  the  bill.  If  a 
raise  is  indicated  at  this  time,  it  should 
bear  some  relation  to  the  inflationary 
cost  of  Living  which  has  certainly  de- 
pleted the  value  of  the  dollar  40  percent, 
which  makes  a  paltry  $5  increaae  more 
or  less  absurd. 

Next,  as  to  the  provision  by  which  the 
pensioner  is  permitted  to  earn  $70  out- 
side of  his  pension  return  in  place  of  the 
former  $50.  Since  the  stun  represented 
by  the  pension  return  is  merely  the  re- 
turn of  the  pensioner's  own  money  plxis 
that  of  his  employer,  it  does  not  seon  to 
me  that  it  is  any  of  the  Groven«ment'8 
business  how  much  money  the  pensioner 
shall  be  permitted  to  earn  outside  of  his 
p>ension.  This  provision  does  not  seem 
to  be  applied  in  other  forms  of  pension 
outside  of  the  social -security  system. 

And  lastly,  as  to  the  question  of  the 
total  disability  provision  in  this  bill.  To 
me,  this  provision  merely  represents  the 
waiver  of  premium  provision  so  often  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  life  insurance,  and 
is  an  added  advantage  in  my  opinion  for 
two  reasons;  First,  because  it  is  a  waiver 
of  premium  during  total  disability  which 
I  have  just  mentioned;  and,  second,  be- 
cause the  period  of  total  disability  is 
subtracted  from  the  total  time  computed 
In  the  average  earnings  of  the  pensioner ; 
thus  increasing  the  amount  of  pension 
which  would  be  allowed. 

Naturally,  if  total  disability  is  claimed 
by  the  pensioner,  b-ud  the  period  of  dis- 
ability is  to  work  to  his  Interest  in  the 
average  amounts  p^^ld  in  any  pension  set- 
tlement, every  life  'n.su'.Ti.r.ce  company 
states  in  its  policy  that  l\  reserves  the 
right  to  examine  the  person  being  in- 
sured at  stated  periods  to  determine  the 
existence  or  continuation  of  the  waiver 
of  premiums. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency,  which  is 
by  law  charged  with  the  administration 
of  this  act.  also  in  like  manner  reserves 
the  right  to  examine  the  pensioner  for 
the  existence  or  continuation  of  total 
disability.  This  can  be  done  in  one  of 
two  ways.  Either  through  the  medium 
of  an  existing  Federal  medical  agency 
reasonably  close  to  the  insured,  or  more 
frequently  by  a  members  of  a  panel 
board  appointtKl  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency. 

Having  been  a  practicing  physician 
for  49  years  b<!fore  coming  to  Congress, 
and  having  been  a  member  of  one  these 


panel  boards  ever  since  the  begiiming  of 
the  Federal  Security  Agency.  I  can  tes- 
tify as  to  the  efficiency  and  dispatch 
with  which  these  examinatons  are  made 
in  the  pensioners  hometown,  and  that 
the  system  has  worked  out  very  efUcient- 
ly  and  well. 

The  composition  of  these  panels  Is  de- 
termined upon  application  of  any  regu- 
lar physician  to  Join  such  panel,  his 
agreement  to  complete  the  examination 
for  the  stated  fee  and  the  determination 
of  his  qualifications  for  making  such  ex- 
aminations by  the  agency. 

It  Is  true  that  the  new  section  added 
to  the  bill  adds  somewhat  to  the  powers 
of  the  admiinstrator.  but  inasmuch  as  it 
benefits  the  pensioner  and  protects  his 
rights  of  recovery.  I  have  been  unable 
to  ascertain  why  the  added  relief  to 
the  pensioner  would  not  outweigh  the 
slight,  but  to  me,  necessary  increase  o£ 
power  vested  in  the  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator to  protect  the  pension  fund 
from  being  despoiled  by  the  unworthy. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  plac- 
ing this  in  the  Cohgrcs&ional  Kxcokb 
before  the  vote  was  taken. 


£a«4c  Gmtc  D 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

or  WfcSHTNCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  Rn»RE3ENTATIVEa 
Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr  TOLL£PSON.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcord,  I  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Seattle  Times  and  one 
from  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
both  under  date  of  June  9.  1952.  and 
both  deaUng  with  the  subject  of  the 
Eagle  Gorge  flood-control  project,  a 
much-needed  one  in  my  congressional 
district: 

(From  the  8eattle  Times  of  June  9.  1952} 
AKOTHxm  Step  Nkaacx  to  Eagls  Ooacc  Dam 

New  progress  has  been  made  toward  ob- 
taining a  congressional  appropriation  for 
the  Eagle  Oor^  Dam  on  the  Oreen  River. 
State  Attorney  General  Smith  Troy  has 
agreed  thai  State  and  county  funds  appro- 
priated for  the  dam — »2,000.000 — will  become 
available  If  Congress  declares  the  $75,000  al- 
located for  this  project  by  President  Truman 
•liail  be  considered  a  Federal  approp>riatloa. 
Troy  previously  had  ruled  that  only  a  direct 
congressional  appropriation  would  release 
the  State  and  county  funds. 

Troy  prep)«red  an  amendment  to  the  civil 
functions  bill  now  before  the  Senate  de- 
signed to  accomplish  this  purpose.  The  re- 
port from  Wasiiington,  D.  C.  now  is  that 
Senator  Cath  has  succeeded  In  having  the 
amendment  Incorporated  In  the  bill.  The 
measure  now  goes  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  House  before  it  Is  sub- 
mitted to  both  Houses  for  final  approval. 

There  is  no  reason  why  the  conference 
committee,  and  in  turn  the  Senate  and 
House,  should  not  approve  the  amendment. 
It  will  have  a  better  chance  than  if  an  addi- 
tional loO.OOO  or  more  bad  been  asked  to  sat- 
isfy the  need  for  an  outright  congressional 
appropriation. 

The  175,000  already  has  been  made  avail- 
able by  President  Truman.  It  will  be  ex- 
pended in  any  case.  To  designate  It  an  ap- 
propriation Is  merely  a  technical   formality 
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requiring  no  additional  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds  at  this  time. 

Credit  for  having  completed  the  arrange- 
ments leading  up  to  these  developments  goes 
to  Col.  Howard  A.  Hanson,  chairman  of.  and 
Seattle  Chamber  of  Conunerce  representative 
on.  the  special  Eagle  Oorge  Dam  committee. 
The  prospect  for  a  real  beginning  of  flnal 
plans  for  the  project  this  year  appear 
brighter  than  ever  Ijefore. 

[From     the     Seattlo     Post-InteUlgencer     of 
I  Juni!  9.  1952] 

Goal  In  Sight 

Only  one  more  stc  p  remains  to  be  taken  to 
assure  the  construc.ion  of  Eagle  Gorge  Dam. 
which  is  so  essential  to  Seattle's  future  be- 
cause of  ttM  indurtrial  sites  it  will  make 
available. 

The  last  obstacle  will  Ije  surmounted  if 
Congress  adopts  an  amendment  to  the  civil 
functloM  appropriation  bill  of  1953  which 
was  approved  last  week  b  the  Civil  Func- 
tions Sul>commlttef  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  at  the  Instance  of  Senator 
Ha-ut  p.  Cain. 

This  amendment  provides  that  the  Presl- 
dent's  action  in  allocating  $75,000  from  the 
civil  functions  appropriation  of  1952  to  the 
project  shall  be  considered  a  specific  appro- 
priation by  Congreiis. 

This  would  have  the  effect  of  committing 
the  Federal  Government  to  completion  of  the 
dam  T.lthout  any  further  congressional  ap- 
propriation at  thijj  time — and  would  thtis 
malLe  available  fot  Immediate  use  $2,000.- 
ODO  In  matclilng  funds  from  the  State  and 
King  County. 

Th2  amendment  must  be  carried  by  both 
Houses  of  Congresa  before  It  becomes  law. 
but  that  Ehould  not  be  difficult  if  all  the 
membsrs  of  the  State's  congressional  delega- 
tion continue  to  work  together  for  the 
measure. 

The  need  for  Ea({le  Oorge  Dam  has  been 
recognized  for  neary  a  quarter  of  a  century 
and  It  is  too  near  realization  now  to  permit 
it  to  slip  away. 


Attention,  Paul  Robeson 


REMARKS 

or 


HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

•■-  OF  CALirOKNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATI\'ES 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  forthright,  loyal  American 
statement  signed  by  American  Negro 
artists  and  entertainers  of  the  stage, 
screen,  radio,  and  television  is  an  out- 
right repudlatior.  of  Paul  Robe.son's 
claim  that  in  Soviet  Russia  lies  the  hope 
of  equality  for  the  Negro  race. 

It  is  also  ample  proof  that  communism 
has  not  invaded  tills  group  of  the  enter- 
tainment industry  and  that  the  best  ele- 
ment of  the  stage,  screen,  radio,  and 
television  are  doing  their  utmost  to  ex- 
pose and  drive  communism  out  of  their 
ranks. 

I  congratulate  the  loyal  Americanism 
of  the  signers  of  the  following  statement 
which  was  recently  published  in  the  Hol- 
lywood Variety: 

Wi  Rkpubiati 

We,  the  undersigned  Americans  In  the 
entertainment  industry,  disavow  and  re- 
pudiate the  conference  on  equal  right  for 
Negroes,  planned  by  the  Arts.  Sciences  and 
Professions  Cou  icll  for  Saturday,  June  14, 
at  the  Hotel  Alexandria. 


The  ASP  does  not  speak  for  the  Negro  peo- 
ple. 

The  conference  in  question  is  being  pro- 
moted In  the  official  Conununlet  Party  press. 
The  Communists  pretend  they  are  friends  of 
the  Negroes.  They  are  not.  Racial  dis- 
crimination Is  practiced  more  widely  In 
Russia  today  than  ever  before.  The  Com- 
munists seek  to  use  the  Negroes  solely  to  ad- 
vance the  subversive  purposes  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  namely  to  overthrow  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  and  to  degrade 
our  Nation  into  a  slave  state  under  the 
whip  of  the  Kremlin. 

All  Negroes  are  concerned  with  the  slow- 
ness of  the  progress  being  made  toward 
achievement  of  equal  right  for  Negroes  and 
the  Negro  artists  In  the  entertainment  In- 
dustry as  loyal  Americans  pledge  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  bring  at>out  equal  rights 
for  all  minority  groups. 

But  the  solution  cannot  be  found  through 
communism  which  would  destroy  the  ad- 
vances Negroes  have  made  In  the  United 
States. 

There  are  a  few  Negroes  who  are   Com- 
munists.   But  they  are  very  few.    We  urge  all 
Negroes  not  to  be  deceived   by  Communist 
double-talk.      We  regret  we  did  not  have  the 
time  to  contact  the  many  Negro  artists  who 
would  have  liked  to  sign  this  statement. 
James  Adamsom,  Eddie  Anderson,  Louise 
Beavers.  Ivan  Harold  Browning.  WUla 
Pearl    Curtis,    Ruby    Goodwm,    Jester 
Halrston.    Margaret    Hairston,    George 
Hamilton,   Jenl    Le   Oon,   Hattle   Mc- 
Danlel,   Sam   McDanlel.    Ma.dle    Nor- 
man, Lillian  Randolph,  WiillHm  Walk- 
er, Ernest  Whitman. 


Anniversary  of  Armenian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASsACHusrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herein  a  splendid  and  inspiring 
address  made  by  Hon.  John  E.  Powers. 
Democratic  leader  of  the  Massachusetts 
State  Senate,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  inde- 
pendence of  Armenia  at  a  meeting  held 
in  Boston  on  Jime  1,  1952: 

Armenun   Indeptndence   Dat   Meetino, 
JtiNE   1,   1952 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles, 
and  gentlemen.  I  wish  first  to  thank  the 
committee  for  jaermltting  me  the  privilege 
of  speaking  here  today.  It  is  ever  a  pleasu'e 
to  associate  one's  self  with  men  and  women 
of  vision  and  purpose. 

It  would  be  a  greater  pleasure  if  the  occa- 
sion which  you  so  laudably  commemorate 
today  had  remained  an  accomplished  reality. 
Unfortunately,  the  Independence  of  Ar- 
menia was,  relatively  speaking,  short  lived — 
and  Its  demise  In  the  flower  of  Its  national 
youth  remains  a  blight  and  a  blemish  on 
the  escutcheon  of  the  civilized  world. 

I  need  not  review  with  you  the  series  of 
heartbreaking  wars  and  infamous  treaties 
by  which  the  sovereignty  of  your  beloved 
country  was  made  a  pawn  in  an  interna- 
tional game  of  chess  played  upon  the  map 
of  the  world. 

To  so  utilize  the  time  available  to  me 
would  be  but  to  renew  again  the  pangs  of 
sorrow  born  of  such  treachery. 

However,  I  can  devote  that  time  to  stating 
with  aU  the  sincerity  at  my  command  that 


the  principles  which  you  enunciate  and  the 
ends  which  you  seek  are  destined  to  benefit 
the  entire  world.  It  Is,  therefore,  the  obli- 
gation of  the  entire  world  to  aid  you  in  the 
reestabllshment  of  an  independent,  self- 
governed  Armenia. 

We  who  are  privileged  to  live  In  America 
have  untU  recently  accepted  the  individual 
liberty  which  it  affords  us.  without  a  con- 
scious realization  of  the  true  worth  of  this 
blessing.  As  an  inevitable  corollary  of  this 
bllndiiess,  we  failed  to  appreciate  the  plight 
of  our  less  fortunate  neighbors  of  the  world. 
Two  world  wars,  pathetically  proximate 
and  the  advance  of  science  has  brought  into 
sharp  focus  the  divine  concept  upon  which 
we  predicated  our  own  form  of  government, 
that  personal  freedom  is  an  Inalienable 
right  and  that  the  function  of  government  is 
to  protect  this  right,  not  to  deny  it,  nor 
abrogate  It. 

We  seek  now  to  aid  others  in  the  attaining 
of  this  blessing  of  liberty.  The  obligation 
of  this  Nation  has  at  last  l>een  recognized 
and  Incorporated  in  official  action.  The 
years,  during  which  we  ignored  the  respon- 
Elbillties  of  world  leadership,  saw  a  great 
menace  loosed  upon  the  world.  The  perni- 
cious growth  of  communism  was  nurtured 
by  our  neglect.  It  was  during  this  period  of 
our  inattentlveness  to  what  was  occurring  in 
the  world  that  the  free  Armenia  was  en- 
gulfed by  the  spread  of  communism. 

Now  we  have  awakened  to  the  realization 
that  the  oppression  of  people  anywhere 
cannot  be  tolerated  by  this  Nation.  The 
cherished  prize  of  world  existence  is  inter- 
national peace.  This  salutary  goal  is  be- 
yond achievement  for  so  long  as  there  exists 
an  area  where  national  consciousness  is 
denied  expression  and  self-government  is 
prohibited  by  an  alien  hand. 

There  can  be  no  dispute  that  the  provid- 
ing of  a  remedy  against  oppression  Is  our 
sacred  duty  as  a  people  and  as  a  Nation.  In 
combating  communism,  and  in  providing 
this  remedy  we  need  the  aid  and  cooperation 
of  freedom -loving  and  freedom-seeking  peo- 
ple everywhere.  I  know  of  no  group  l>etter 
qualified  as  allies  than  this  gathering  which 
I  have  the  privilege  to  address. 

Let  It  never  be  forgotten  that  this  Nation 
had  Its  glorious  birth  in  the  blood  of  a  revo- 
lution. It  has  received  the  strength  which 
has  brought  It  to  its  position  of  preeminence 
among  nations,  from  the  blood  lines  of  peo- 
ples of  many  lands — people  to  whom  liberty 
was  a  prlz«  to  be  sought — even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  separation  from  family  and  the 
familiar  scenes  of  the  land  of  birth. 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  contributors 
to  American  strength  and  progress  were 
Armenian -bom  and  Americans  of  Armenian 
extraction.  The  debt  of  America  is  there- 
fore clear  and  evident. 

To  Justify  the  bounty  with  which  we  have 
been  blessed,  we  must  discharge  our  obliga- 
tion to  those  to  whom  we  are  indebted.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  predict  that  the  ideal  for  which 
you  have  so  valiantly  fought  will  become 
again  a  wonderful  reality  and  the  land  of 
Ararat  will  resume  Its  rlghtfvU  p>osition 
among  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 


Sfngman  Rbec  and  Korean  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENNSTLVAIfU 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  editorial  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star,  Tuesday.  June  10, 
should  be  read  very  carefully  by  ««iclk 
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Member  of  Congress  since  It  exposes  the 
vicious  attacks  that  are  being  made  on 
the  president  of  the  Korean  Republic  as 
he  fights  for  the  simple  inherent  right 
of  his  people  to  elect  their  own  president. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Stngman  Rhsz  and  Korean  Democract 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Stab. 

The  p>o!ltlcal  situation  in  Korea,  which  has 
been  a  subject  of  much  recent  di.scusslon, 
appears  at  this  writing  about  to  be  resolved 
by  an  agreement  that  will  provide  for:  (1) 
Popular  election  of  the  president;  (2)  con- 
version of  the  present  one- house  National 
Assembly  Into  a  two-chamber  body;  and  (3) 
confirmation  of  cabinet  appointees  by  the 
asseTT.tly.  For  seeking  to  achieve  the  first 
two  parts  of  this  program  President  Syngman 
Rhee  has  been  under  heavy  fire  from  hla 
volatile  foreign  critics.  Half  a  dozen  nations 
have  hastened  to  subscribe  to  President 
TYuman's  note  expressing  shock  over  Korea's 
political  developments. 
But  what  are  the  facts? 
The  most  basic  fact  Is  that  essential  de- 
mocracy Is  being  born  in  Korea,  under  con- 
ditions aggravated  by  the  war,  and  that 
President  Rhee  Is  serving  as  the  midwife. 
Par  from  using  military  power,  or  any  other 
power,  to  try  to  entrench  himself  in  office. 
President  Rhee  is  fighting  for  the  right  of 
the  people  to  elect  their  own  chief  executive. 
As  a  man  77  years  old,  far  beyond  the 
age  of  personal  ambition.  Dr.  Rhee  is  making 
a  hard  flght  to  sln.ic  the  roots  of  genuine 
democracy  so  deeply  into  Korea  that  no  sub- 
sequent event  or  regime  can  uproot  It. 

A  major  st«p  toweu-d  universal  democracy 
was  taken  In  the  local  elections  of  April  and 
May  when  17.558  provincial  and  village  of- 
ficials, formerly  appointed  by  the  president, 
were  elected  by  6,727.026  voters — 89  percent 
of  all  those  eligible  to  cast  ballcta.  This  was 
a  tremendoua  surrender  of  power  which  the 
constitution  lodges  in  the  presidency — a 
voluntary  surrender  of  power  by  the  very 
man  who  Is  accused  of  seeking  to  make  him- 
self a  dlctat<x'. 

Last  November,  while  I  was  serving  In 
Pusan  as  an  advLser  to  President  Rhee.  he 
requested  the  National  Assembly  to  adept 
two  constitutional  amendments  which,  sim- 
ilarly, would  have  passed  back  to  the  people 
power  now  lodged  in  the  assembly.  Thee© 
two  amendments  provided:  (1)  Por  direct 
election  of  the  president  by  all  the  people; 
and  (2)  for  converting  the  present  unicam- 
eral assembly  Into  a  two-house  legislature. 

President  Rhe«  still  Is  seeking  to  achieve 
these  alms,  and  the  Korean  p<»ople  are  giving 
every  evidence  of  Joining  solidly  in  these 
demands.  Who  can  say  that  It  is  not  demo- 
cratic to  let  the  people  elect  their  own 
president?  Who  can  claim  It  Is  dictatorial 
to  try  to  transfer  electoral  authority  from 
the  183  National  Assembly  members  to  South 
Korea's   7.000,000   voters? 

The  charge  has  been  made  that  If  Dr, 
Rhees  goal  Is  sound,  at  least  his  methods 
are  b«d.  When  I  was  there  last  November 
I  advised  him  to  use  the  normal  methcds 
of  securing  the  necessary  votes  In  the  As- 
sembly for  his  constitutional  amendments. 
I  pointed  out  that  in  any  democracy  the 
normal  political  process  Is  for  the  execu- 
tive to  call  In  the  leading  members  of  the 
legislature,  find  out  what  they  want,  and 
give  them  as  much  as  he  can.  Logrollirg 
and  horse  trading  are  traditional  and  honor- 
able political  methods. 

President  Rhee  pushed  this  advice  aside. 
He  said  he  would  consider  it  dishonorable 
to  promise  political  patronage  and  other 
favors  to  buy  votes.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
be  meant  to  reduce  all  patronage  to  the 
minimum — a.nd  did  so  In  the  epochal  local 
elections  of  this  April  and  May.  He  said 
that  election  of  the  president  bv  the  people 
Is  right,  and  being  right,  the  people  would 
demand  it.     Who  would  now  be  condemn- 


ing his  methods  if  he  had  quietly  bought 
up  the  necessary  votes,  instead  of  openly 
carrying  the  fight  to  the  people?  Tet  Is 
not  the  method  he  did  adopt  much  the  better 
of  the  two? 

President  Rhee  may  appear  to  lack  finesse 
In  handling  the  political  opposition  In  the 
National  Assembly,  but  no  one  ever  has 
questioned  bis  gn>at  ability  to  arouse  the 
whole  mass  of  the  Korean  people  to  an 
awareness  of  their  own  rights.  What  has 
now  happened  in  Korea  is  that  President 
Rhee  has  arcused  on  the  part  of  the  masses 
a  fervor  for  the  right  of  electing  their  own 
chief  executive  which  Is  comparable  In  depth 
of  feeling  and  uni\'erBallty  to  the  unanimous 
nation-wide  oppoiatlon  to  trusteeship  and 
to  coalition  with  the  Communists.  This 
fervor  now  aroused,  cannot  be  quelled.  The 
"Irish  of  the  Orient'"  are  united  In  demand- 
ing their  basic  democratic  rights.  Surely 
the  United  States  does  not  wish  to  lead  any 
International    opposition    to    this   right. 

But  what  of  tlu»  threat  to  dissolve  the 
National  AssembI:  ?  What  of  the  arrest  of 
12  of  Its  membert?  What  of  martial  law? 
President  Rhee  frankly  has  avowed  that 
his  threat  to  dissclre  the  National  Assembly 
was  an  effort  to  d:-amatlze  the  fact  that  the 
rights  of  the  people  are  above  even  the  con- 
stitution. Only  t:ie  slmple-nUnded  can  be- 
lieve that  the  trai.sfer  of  power  to  elect  ths 
president  from  th«'  National  Assembly  to  the 
people  ever  could  be  achieved  except  by  dras- 
tic means.  Not  cmly  do  the  183  assembly- 
men seek  to  retain  this  power  for  their  own 
advantage,  but  also  tbey  are  strongly  swayed 
by  non-Korean  sources  that  wuh  to  Influence 
the  selection  of  the  next  president  and  can 
do  so  most  easily  if  they  have  only  to  bribe 
or  Intimidate  a  majority  of  183  members. 

Eleven  membert;  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly were  arrested  because  of  evidence  that 
they  were  being  directly  Influenced  from 
Communist  sources  to  vote  for  a  presidential 
candidate  who  wo  jld  favor  a  political  coali- 
tion between  North  and  South  Korea.  If  the 
Communists  could  achieve  this  result  they 
would  win  the  war  in  Korea  behind  the  backs 
of  the  United  Nations  and  Korean  armies 
that  are  defending;  the  battle  line.  Possibly 
some  "neutralisf  members  of  the  United 
Nations  might  favor  this  "solution."  Surely 
the  United  States  does  not.  and  certainly  the 
Koreans  do  not. 

The  twelfth  member  of  the  National  As- 
sembly who  was  iirrested  has  been  charged 
with  murdering  a  Korean  Army  officer  in  » 
tea-hcuse  quarrel.  This  la  purely  a  civil  law 
case  having  no  reference  to  the  political 
situation. 

As  for  martial  liiw.  It  was  Imposed  tempo- 
rarily because  of  xmsettled  conditions  which 
led  to  the  murder  of  five  American  soldiers 
by  guerriilas  on  tlie  very  outsJtirts  of  Pusan, 
and  because  of  the  outbreak  of  demonstra- 
tions in  Pusan  in  which  hundreds  of  people 
were  wounded.  Tempers  in  Korea  these  days 
are  at  white  heat,  and  strong  measures  are 
required  to  restore  order. 

In  a  letter  dated  Jime  2,  addre.ssed  to  the 
United  Nitlons  Commission,  President  Rhee 
said:  "Some  of  cur  friends  (have)  openly 
criticized  me  as  engaging  in  a  strxiggle  for 
power.  This  is  absolutely  imtrue.  The  real 
struggle  for  power  is  being  launched  be- 
tween the  people  demanding  the  direct  elec- 
tion of  the  President  and  some  members 
of  the  National  A:»embly  who.  Ignoring  the 
wishes  of  the  people,  are  Insisting  that  they 
should  elect  the  jjresldent.  •  •  •  1  am 
convinced  that,  after  the  present  political 
battle  Is  over,  you  will  realize  that  It  Is  I, 
not  my  opponents,  who  are  helping  you  in 
your  mission  in  Korea." 

Events  In  Korea  are  not  conforming  to  tbe 
political  patterns  established  In  the  United 
States.  Neither  ai-e  the  conditions  similar. 
On  the  other  hand.  President  Rhee  is  not 
trying,  as  have  some  Latin  American  dicta- 
tors (two  of  them  In  recent  weeks),  to  seioe 


power  through  a  military  coup.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  merely  is  trying  to  guarantee  to  the 
people  of  Korea  the  essential  right  of  elect- 
ing their  own  president,  a  right  that  Is  in- 
herent In  true  democracy  everywhere. 

If  this  whole  prograra,  everything  he  Is 
fighting  for.  Is  completely  successful,  this  la 
the  sum  and  substance  of  what  he  will  bavt 
achieved.    Who  wants  to  quarrel  with  that? 

RoBnrr  T.  Ouvm. 


The  SocUl-Secnrity  Bill  I«  AaoHier  For- 
ward Step  Vuder  a  Democratic  AdoiaH 
istration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AIME  J.  FORAND 

Cr    EHODC    ISLJtNO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB3ENTATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  FXJKAND  Mr.  Speaker.  4  weeks 
have  passpd  since  H.  R.  7800  came  be- 
fore the  House.  The  time  that  has  In- 
tervened since  our  first  debate  has  made 
possible  a  more  balanced  appraisal  of 
its  merits,  particularly  the  merits  of  the 
provisions  to  preserve  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  rights  of  workers 
who  become  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled. Also  it  ha:  permitted  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  people 
which  would  be  affected  by  passage  of 
this  bill. 

I  have  betoTe  mt  more  tlxan  a  dozen 
editorial  statements  out  of  a  mich 
larger  number  that  have  appeared  in 
support  of  this  legislation.  I  would  like 
to  quote  a  few  of  them  at  this  time.  For 
instance:  The  Watertown  Dally  Times. 
Watertown  N.  Y,  of  May  20.  1952.  stated:' 

The  AMA  thought  it  detected  in  the  bill  a 
provision  which  would  pave  the  way  for 
socialized  medicine.  This  provision  had  to 
do  with  disabled  workers,  whose  disability 
would  be  passed  on  by  doctors  appointed  by 
the  Federal  Security  Administrator. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  AMA  obJecUon  la 
rather  far-fetched. 

The  Courier-Journal,  of  Louisville,  Ky, 
of  May  21  commented  as  follows: 

To  the  re?cue  of  those  who  want  to  vote 
against  extension  of  social  security  rushes 
the  AMA  In  the  nick  of  time.  A  smcke 
screen  goes  up.  An  opening  wedge  to  soclal- 
i2ed  medicine  Is  seen  In  a  provision,  which 
ought  to  seem  quite  reasonable,  giving  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  ( whose  name 
happens  to  be  the  anathematized  one  of 
O.car  Ewlng),  power  to  set  rtUes  and  select 
physicians  or  agencies  for  examining  claim- 
ants of  total  and  permanent  disability. 

Finally,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 
BufTalo,  N.  Y.,  of  May  23.  earned  this 
editorial : 

The  doctors'  lobby.  It  seems,  had  sold  them 
the  idea  that  one  of  the  clauses  In  the  bill 
might  Just  possibly  l)e  an  entering  wedge 
for  socialized  medicine.  That  was  in  con- 
nection with  a  new  provision  to  freeze  the 
.  socal  security  status  of  anyone  declared 
totally  disabled,  a  feature  similar  in  effect  to 
the  premiom-walver  clause  In  many  stand- 
ard life-insurance  policies.  Presurnably  to 
guard  against  fraud,  this  section  authorized 
Federal  Security  Administrator  0«car  Swing 
to  prescribe  standards  for  determining  dls- 
ablUty. 
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A  rather  standard  provision,  you'd  think, 
but  the  American  Medical  Association  saw  It 
as  a  grant  of  vast  powers  to  Mr.  Ewlng. 

The  slogan  thinking  which  the  medical 
lobby  has  indulged  in  with  all  its  over- 
simpUncation  and  outright  distortion  will 
not  stand  them  in  good  stead.  Their  ac- 
tion, whatever  its  intent  may  have  been, 
in  effect  struck  a  blow  not  only  against 
the  potential  beneficiaries  of  this  mea- 
sure whose  need  for  the  proposed  aid  no 
one  has  denied,  but  hit  also  the  very 
pledge  which  each  doctor  takes  as  he 
swears  the  age-old  oath  of  Hippocrates 
to: 

Come  for  the  benefit  of  the  sick,  re- 
maining  free  of   all   intentional   Injustices. 

At  this  late  date  we  need  not  confine 
ourselves  to  hypothetical  arguments  to 
appease  any  fears— if  such  fears  really 
exist  among  the  doctors — of  possible  in- 
roads into  tlieir  legitimate  professional 
prerogatives.  We  are  in  a  position  to  re- 
fer to  actual  experience.  In  my  own 
State  of  Rhode  Island  any  Initial  hesi- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  physicians  con- 
cerning the  State's  cash  sickness  pro- 
gram have  disappeared,  and  differences 
concerning  sdministratlve  policy  have 
been  worked  out  to  the  mutual  satisfac- 
tion of  the  physicians  and  the  admin- 
istrators of  tJie  program. 

The  Rhode  Island  law  authorizes  the 
Administrator  to  "require  any  benefit 
claimant  to  .jubmit  to  a  reasonable  ex- 
amination or  examinations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  physical  or 
mental  condition."  The  law  states  that 
such  examination  or  examinations  are 
"to  be  conducted  by  an  expert  or  experts 
appointed  by  the  Administrator"  and 
are  "to  be  made  at  such  times  or  at 
such  places  as  said  experts,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  require." 
_  In  practice  the  attending  physician  of 
"  a  worker  claiming  benefits  submits  a 
statement  to  the  administering  agency. 
If  the  agency  finds  that  additional  med- 
ical evidence:  Is  needed  it  obtains  an 
examination  of  the  disabled  person  by 
a  local  doctor  or  specialist  other  than 
the  worker's  own  doctor.  Doctors  per- 
forming these  official  examinations  are 
paid  fees  for  their  services  which  are 
acceptable  bDth  to  the  medical  society 
and  to  the  administering  agency.  The 
Rhode  Island  Medical  Society  cooperated 
with  the  administering  agency  in  work- 
ing out  these  arrangements,  and  all  con- 
cerned are  generally  satisfied. 

The  social -security  structure  that  we 
have  built  up  in  these  15  years  Is  some- 
thing in  which  all  of  us  take  pride. 
But  we  must  not  fail  to  recognize,  despite 
our  sense  of  accomplishment,  what  gaps 
are  left  to  be  filled  before  this  system 
becomes  as  i)erfect  as  our  planning  and 
resources  can  make  It.  Certainly,  the 
risk  of  disability  now  unprovided  for 
Is  a  terribly  serious  one.  As  long  as 
we  5ee  no  way  of  providing  disability 
benefits  as  part  of  cur  social -security 
program,  we  should  at  least  avoid  add- 
ing Insult  to  injury  and  should  stop 
denying  to  v.-orking  people  who  become 
disabled  the  old-age  and  survivor  benefit 

rights   which    they    have   acquired   and 
legitimately  expected   to  enjoy. 

The  facts  speak  louder  than  the 
slogans.    There  is  nothing  doctors  have 


to  fear  from  this  measure.  An  edi- 
torial that  appeared  in  the  News  and 
Observer.  Raleigh.  N.  C.  aptly  put  it: 

The  American  Medical  Association  may 
have  a  perfect  right  to  spend  money  and 
distribute  propaganda  to  Influence  congress- 
men on  legislation  which  affects  the  status 
of  doctors.  The  American  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  entitled  to  believe  that  the 
AMA.  In  its  zeal  to  protect  doctors.  wUl  also 
respect  the  rights  of  mUUons  of  other  citi- 
zens who  are  not  doctors. 

Due  to  a  claimed  misunderstanding 
of  some  of  the  .sections  of  the  bill  deal- 
ing with  the  disability  provision,  sev- 
eral changes  in  language  have  been  pro- 
posed in  the  bill.  Section  220  of  the 
May  19  version  of  the  bill  and  the  pro- 
posed new  subsection  216  (i)  (4)  of  the 
act  have  been  eliminated.  These  were 
the  parts  of  the  bill  that  led  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  into  making 
the  unfounded  allegation  that  the  bill 
provided  for  socialized  medicine. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  protection  afforded  disabled  per- 
sons under  the  previous  version  of 
the  bill  is  still  provided  under  the  bill. 
Not  a  single  substantive  right  of  the 
disabled  is  taken  away.  Their  rights 
will  still  be  preserved. 

This  provision  in  section  3  of  this  bill 
merely  protects  the  benefit  rights  of 
insured  persons  who  become  i>erma- 
nently  and  totally  disabled  and  can  no 
longer  work  and  contribute  to  the  In- 
surance system.  Such  a  provision  is  as 
necejsarj'  and  important  for  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  as  are  the  "waiver  of 
premium"  provisions  in  life  insurance 
contracts.  Under  the  present. law  a  per- 
son who  has  contributed  to  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  system  for 
many,  many  years  may  lose  all  protec- 
tion or  have  it  greatly  reduced  if  he  be- 
comes blind,  gets  cancer,  or  breaks  his 
back  or  if  something  else  happens  to  him 
that  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  work. 
The  present  law  is  not  equitable.  Thia 
bill  corrects  this  defect. 

In  administering  this  provision,  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  just  like 
an  insurance  company,  would  need  to 
have  medical  evidence  to  determine 
whether  a  person  is  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  therefore  eligible 
for  this  waiver  of  premium.  Private 
life  Insurance  companies,  the  veterans' 
insurance  program,  the  civU-service  re- 
tirement system,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Federal  employees' 
workmen's  compensation  program,  and 
State  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
grams all  obtain  medical  evidence  of 
this  kind  in  the  administration  of  their 
programs.  They  request  examinations 
on  a  fee -for -service  basis  from  local 
private  physicians  who  submit  their 
findings  to  the  company  or  agency  re- 
questing the  examination. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  in 
administering  the  disability  waiver  of 
premium  provision  may  need  only  a 
statement  which  the  individual's  own 
private  doctor  would  give  him,  as  in  the 
case  of  amputees,  for  example.  But 
there  will  be  less  clear  cases  where  such 
a  statement  alone  will  not  be  sufficient 
to  make  an  objective  determination  that 
the  individual  is  permanently  and  tot.ally 
disabled  for  all  gainful  work.    Special- 


ists may  be  needed  to  help  In  this  de- 
termination or  complex  laboratory  tests 
may  be  called  for.  In  other  cases,  the 
disabled  persoi:>,^may  be  unable  to  con- 
tact the  physician  who  treated  him  be-  a 
cause  the  doctor  has  gone  into  military  ' 
service  or  has  died  and  the  disabled  per- 
son will  have  no  readily  available  medi- 
cal evidence.  The  attending  doctor  him- 
self may  disclaim  suflficlent  knowledge  of 
the  individual's  physical  condition  or 
medical  history,  or  the  physician  may 
be  unwilling  or  unable  to  make  a  diag- 
nosis and  prognosis  concerning  the  con- 
dition. 

When  a  special  examination  or  a  spe- 
cial test  Is  needed  and  is  performed  by  a 
private  doctor  or  a  private  clinic  or  hos- 
pital, the  doctor  or  clinic  performing 
such  examination  would  be  paid  the  reg- 
ular fee  through  standard-type  ar- 
rangements with  the  Government  which 
already  exist.  The  examinations  would 
be  confidential  and  would  be  used  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the  disability 
determination  required  by  the  law.  The 
doctor-patient  relationship  between  the 
disabled  worker  and  the  physician  would 
not  be  adversely  affected  in  any  way. 
Doctors  would  In  no  way  be  controlled 
or  "socialized"  by  the  administering 
agency. 

In  the  original  bill  section  220  was 
designed  to  facilitate  the  securing  of  this 
necessary  medical  evidence  from  private 
doctors.  It  has  been  deleted  from  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  because  it 
was  misunderstood  and  was  a  source  of 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  body.  It  was  superfluous 
language,  but  because  of  the  wild  charges 
of  the  AMA  people  evidently  thought 
that  the  language  allowed  a  broader  in- 
terpretation of  the  authority  granted 
than  was  intended.  Under  the  bill  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will  de- 
pend  on  the  existing  provisions  of  law 
to  reimburse  agencies  and  Individuals 
who  provide  advice  or  factual  Informa- 
tion for  making  disability  determina- 
tions. ^ 

A  proposed  new  subsection  to  the  act, 
216(1)  (4),  has  also  been  deleted.  This 
subsection  provided  for  the  termination 
of  the  period  of  disability  of  an  Indi- 
vidual who  fails  to  comply  with  rules 
governing  examinations  or  reexamina- 
tions or  who  refused  without  good  cause 
to  accept  rehabilitation  services  avail- 
able to  him  under  a  Stat?  plan  approved 
under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act. 
Again,  in  order  to  avoid  any  misunder- 
standing or  apprehension  and  because  It 
Is  not  absolutely  essential  for  the  opera- 
tion of  the  program,  this  provision  has 
been  stricken  out.  , 

The  "waiver  of  Insurance  premium" 
section  Is  one  of  the  most  important  and 
needed  improvements  in  this  bill.  It  is 
necessary  that  it  be  included  In  the 
social -security  program  if  justice  Is  to  be 
done  those  individuals  who  have  been 
unfortunate  enough  to  become  blind  or 
disabled  and  cannot  work  any  longer. 
This  provision  has  absolutely  nothing  to 
do  with  socialized  medicine.  It  would 
In  no  way  result  in  control  of  the  medical 
profession.  With  the  changes  which  tbe 
amendments  make  in  the  bill  these  facti 
should    be   completsly   clear   to  aU.    I 
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strongly  urge  that  the  House  pass  H.  R. 
7800  today. 

(From  tlie  Loulavllle  (Ky.).  Courler-Joumai 

of  May  21.  1952] 
BociAuzsD  Mkdicine  Still  a  Hanbt  Clariow 

Time  flies,  and  It  hardly  seems  that  2  years 
haw  p>ftB8ed  since  the  boast  of  scalps  of  two 
Senators  hangln::  at  the  belt  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association.  Claude  Pepper  In 
Florida  and  Prank  P.  Graham  In  North  Caro- 
lina had  been  undone  after  campaigns  In 
which  the  Issue  of  socialized  medicine  were 
raised  against  both. 

Now  another  scalp  has  been  added,  seized 
hold  of  In  confusion  created  by  fearsome 
sounds  of  the  same  old  war  whoop.  This 
time  it  is  not  that  of  a  candidate  but  of  a 
bill  in  Congress  to  increase  minlmiun  bene- 
fits under  Social  Security's  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

True,  the  bill  was  open  to  question,  but  on 
entirely  different  grounds.  It  had  been 
hauled  out  of  committee  sifter  two  brief 
clo«ed  meetings  suspiciously  late  in  the  ses- 
sion. Everybody's  mind  la  on  adjournment 
lor  the  party  conventions  and  the  political 
campaign  to  follow.  In  which  bigger  and 
better  benefits  might  be  good  to  talk  about. 
For  this  very  reason,  few  were  so  bold  aa  to 
mak:;  a  frontal  attack  on  the  bill  Itself,  for 
all  the  political  coloration  of  Its  obvious 
timing. 

To  the  rescue  of  those  who  want  to  vote 
against  extensions  of  social  security  rushes 
the  AMii  ir  nick  of  time.  A  smoke  screen 
goes  up.  An  opening  wedge  to  socialized 
medicine  Is  seen  in  a  provision,  which 
ought  to  seem  quite  reasonable,  giving  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator — whose  name 
happens  to  be  the  anathematized  one  of 
Oecar  Ewlng — power  to  set  rules  and  select 
physicians  or  agencies  for  examining  claim- 
ants of  total  and  permanent  disability.  Un- 
der this  screen  the  attack  proceeds,  and  the 
bUl  la  killec  by  failure  to  get  the  two-thirdn 
majority  required. 

This  cry  of  "wolf"  can  be  uttered  too 
often.  Just  now  it  works,  with  the  aid  of 
'general  weariness  toward  a  moribund  ad- 
ministration. But  there  may  come  a  day 
when  people  who  have  demonstrated  they 
are  for  certain  programs — say.  a  broadening 
sodal-sectirity  structure — will  pause  to 
barken  more  carefully  and  critically.  The 
more  the  cry  is  raised  needlessly,  as  In  this 
case,  the  less  effective  it  may  become.  The 
tinny  edges  of  its  note  may  be  detected. 

[Prom  the  Watertown   (N.  T.)    Dally  Times 

of   May   20.    1952 1 

Who  K-TT.i.im  Cock  Robin? 

Republicans  are  blaming  the  Democrats 
and  Democrats  are  blaming  the  Republicans 
for  the  defeat  of  a  bill  to  increase  social- 
security  benefits  S5  a  month.  The  defeat 
came  In  the  House  yesterday.  Actually,  the 
measure  had  a  slim  majority  of  10  but.  under 
the  rule  which  brought  it  to  the  floor,  re- 
quired a  two-thirds"  majority.  , 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  measure  had 
bipartisan  support,  it  was  supposed  to  go 
through  both  House  and  Senate  with  little 
opposition.  It  required  no  increase  in  pres- 
ent social-security  taxes  and  was  an  effort 
to  increase  social -secxirity  benefits  to  a  lim- 
ited extent  to  meet  the  Increased  cost  of 
living. 

Why,  then,  was  the  bill  defeated?  Despite 
the  charges  made  by  House  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion actually  did  the  Job.  The  AMA  thought 
It  detected  In  the  bill  a  provision  which 
would  pave  the  way  for  socialized  medicine. 
This  provision  had  to  do  with  disabled 
workers,  whose  disability  would  be  passed 
on  by  doctors  appointed  by  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator. 


It  seems  to  us  that  the  AMA  objection 
Is  rather  far  fetched.  It  concerns  a  com- 
paratively minor  point  in  the  bill.  Yet,  the 
doctors  flooded  House  Members  with  tele- 
grams arguing  that  a  vital  principle  was 
at  stake.  As  a  result,  a  bill  which  had  wide 
public  support  was  defeated  and  may  not 
be  brought  up  again  this  session. 

We  believe  th«'  AMA  was  poorly  advised  in 
this  matter.  It  has  won  the  support  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  In  its  flght  against  compiilsory  medi- 
cal Insurance.  It  would  be  a  shame  if  it  lost 
this  supjxtrt  by  taking  an  unrealistic  atti- 
tude every  time  a  minor  change  In  the 
Social   Security   Act    Is   proposed. 

(From  the  Bufft^lo  (N.  Y.)   Evening  News  of 
May  23,   1952] 

Saving  tiie  Dat  for  thx  Dems? 

"It  is  Just  at  this  point,  when  things  look 
darkest  for  the  Democrats,"  said  President 
Truman  In  his  speech  to  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  last  Saturday,  "that  you 
can  count  on  the  Republicans  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  save  the  day — save  the  day 
for  us,  that  is." 

Maybe  he  was  clairvoyant,  or  maybe  It  was 
just  due  to  happien  anyway.  But  he  only  had 
to  wait  till  Monday  for  one  of  those  actions 
that  may  prove  a  classic  example  of  what  he 
had  In  mind.  For  this  was  the  day  on  which 
a  majority  of  the  House  Republicans  put 
their  party  on  record  against  the  bill  to 
Increase  social-security  pensions  in  order  to 
compensate  for  inflation. 

Of  course,  the  Republicans  weren't  really 
against  the  $5  (or  12 Vs  percent)  increase  in 
old-age  retirement  benefits,  and  they  cer- 
tainly weren't  against  the  Increase  from  850 
to  $70  in  the  amount  a  retired  person  may 
earn  on  the  side  without  Jeopardizing  bis 
pension.  Many  of  them  had  been  clamoring 
for  this  and  more,  as  a  matter  of  simple  Jus- 
tice. In  fact.  Representative  Daniel  A.  Reed, 
of  Dunkirk,  leader  of  the  Oght  against  the 
administration  bill,  is  sponsoring  one  of  his 
own  that  would  raise  to  $100  the  amount  a 
pensioner  could  earn. 

But  the  Republicans  now  are  on  record 
against  all  this  nonetheless,  because  they 
voted  (99-to-51)  against  passage.  The  bill 
wen  a  favorable  vote.  149-to-l40.  but  it 
needed  two- thirds  because  It  was  being  han- 
dled on  a  rush  basis.  Opponents  say  they 
really  wanted  only  a  chance  to  amend  a  few 
details,  but  that  the  Democrats  broiight  It 
up  under  an  all-or-nothing  "gag  rule  "  They 
have  demanded  that  it  be  brought  up  again 
BO  they  can  Join  in  passing  it.  If  there  is 
any  good  faith  on  the  administration  side, 
this  will  still  be  done,  under  a  rule  that  per- 
mits amendments. 

The  Democratic  leaders,  however,  are  more 
Inclined  to  weep  copious  crocodile  tears  over 
the  bill's  demise.  Too  bad.  they  say  in  effect, 
but  It's  probably  too  late  to  get  the  bill  en- 
acted this  year.  If  the  Republicans  had  let 
it  pass  as  was.  the  Senate  would  have  bad 
time  to  act.  but  now  it  may  be  too  late  to 
make  a  fresh  start.  Thus,  the  ground  is  laid 
for  the  Democrats  to  try  to  hang  an  "antl- 
Boclal  security"  label  on  the  Republicans  this 
fall,  as  they  have  managed  to  do  with  even 
less  reason  in  ~tlmes  past.  And,  of  course, 
many  of  tbemi^J^ld  be  happier  to  see  it  turn 
out  th^jj?ay  iWO  to  have  a  social-security 
bin  enactedT^ 

Why  did  the  Republicans  give  them  the  op- 
portunity? The  doctors'  lobby,  it  seems,  had 
sold  them  the  idea  that  one  of  the  clauses  in 
the  bill  might  just  possibly  be  an  entering 
wedge  for  socialized  medicine.  That  was  In 
connection  with  a  new  provision  to  freeze 
the  social  security  status  of  anyone  declared 
totally  disabled,  a  feature  similar  In  effect  to 
the  premium- waiver  clause  In  many  stand- 
ard life-insurance  policies.  Presumably  to 
guard  against  fraud,  this  section  authorized 


Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar  Bwing 
to  prescribe  standards  for  determining  dis- 
ability. 

A  rather  standard  provision,  you'd  think, 
but  the  American  Medical  Association  saw  it 
as  a  grant  of  vast  powers  to  Mr  Ewlng.  Re- 
publican House  leaders  took  up  the  cry.  the 
debate  turned  on  the  personality  of  Osrar 
E^wlng,  and  the  bill  failed  of  the  two-thirds 
majority.  How  much  of  a  case  the  doctors 
had.  we  are  not  sure,  but  to  reject  the  whole 
bill  on  account  of  one  possibly  objectionable 
clause  seems  a  good  deal  like  "throwing  the 
baby  away  with  the  bath."  If  Congressmen 
were  sincerely  worried  about  the  Ewlng 
clause,  they  had  the  alternative  of  passing 
the  bill  and  carrying  their  flght  for  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate,  where  it  would  tM 
guaranteed  a  full  airing  in  both  committee 
and  floor  debate. 

As  matters  stand — If  the  Democratic  strate- 
gists act  as  cynically  on  this  as  they  have  on 
civil  rights  and  some  other  items  on  which 
they  were  hungrier  for  an  issue  than  an  ac- 
complishment— the  Republicans  could  dis- 
cover that  they  have  had  their  last  chance 
to  vote  some  justice  Into  the  social  security 
system.  And  the  reasons  for  not  doing  so 
may  be  rather  hard  to  explain  during  the 
campaign,  when  the  inflation-gouged  old-age 
pensioners  are  wondering  how  to  vote.  As  we 
say,  maybe  Mr  Truman  was  clairvoyant  when 
he  counted  on  the  Republicans  "to  do  acme- 
thing  that  win  save  the  day  *  *  *  (or  xis. 
that  is." 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Poet  of  May  26. 

1952] 

MrcH  Ado  Aaotrr  Nothiko 

The  act  to  Increase  social-security  benefits 
and  to  pay  up  Federal  insxirance  of  totally 
disabled  workmen  until  age  65  can  and 
should  be  amended  and  passed. 

Social  security  Is  actually  contributory  In- 
surance. It  should  not  be  confused  with  re- 
lief for  the  indigent,  or  identified  with  State 
activity  m  that  field.  The  Colorado  SUte 
Medical  Society  committed  that  error  in  ob- 
jecting to  the  bill. 

The  act  before  Congress  simply  says  that 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  workers 
will  continue  to  be  covered  until  age  65.  nd- 
though  amounts  in  lieu  of  contributions  will 
be  credited  to  them  from  the  social  security 
fund  at  the  rate  they  and  thrlr  employers 
were  paying  at  the  time  they  were  totally 
disabled. 

The  American  Medical  Association's  objec- 
tion was  against  giving  Oscar  Ewlng,  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator,  the  say  on 
whether  a  worker  had  become  disabled. 
Moet  States  provide  for  a  commission  hear- 
ing on  each  case,  supported  by  competent 
medical  testimony,  and  providing  review  and 
appeal  from  decisions. 

The  latter  course,  if  provided  in  the  new 
law.  should  meet  the  objections  of  those  who 
feel  Ewlng  is  still  trying  to  promote  some 
form  of  State  medicine.  It  seems  to  us 
about  that  simple 

Federal  social  security  Is  a  matter  of  joint 
employer-employee  contributions.  The  ben- 
efits are  accumulated  through  payments  by 
covered  workers  and  those  who  employ  them; 
and  the  recipients'  financial  independence 
or  indigence  at  the  time  of  qualifying  age- 
wlae  for  their  paid-up  Insurance  Is  related 
only  to  their  earnings  after  retirement  and 
not  to  their  net  worth. 

Social  security  is  not.  therefore,  a  form  of 
relief  or  public  welfare.  It  is  not  paid  cut 
of  general  taxes.  Some  people  have  diffi- 
culty keeping  that  dL^tinctlon  in  mind. 

The  point  at  issue  in  this  Instance  is  only 
how  disability  is  to  be  determined  and  how 
rehabilitation  la  to  be  supervised.  Those 
are  administrative  problems  which  Oongresa 
should  t>e  able  to  solve. 
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iwhlle  paying  up  the  disabled  person's 
tnce  out  of  social  security  funds,  at  a 
rate  prevailing  at  the  time  he  is  removed 
from  the  labor  force,  will  not  cost  the  gen- 
eral taxpayer  a  dime. 

[From  the  Chattanooga    (Tenn.)    Times  of 
May  25.   1962] 

Not  Socialized  Medicine 

The  House  of  Representatives  defeated  a 
bill  whose  main  purpose  was  to  raise 
monthly  social -security  checks  of  retired 
workers  or  tlielr  survivors  by  $5,  or  1214 
percent,  whicJiever  was  greater. 

Everybody  ueemed  to  be  in  favor  of  the 
old-age  payment  increase. 

The  bill  was  defeated  largely  because 
Joseph  8.  Lawrence,  Washington  represent- 
ative for  the  American  Medical  Association. 
cried:  "Socialized  medicine!  As  written  (the 
bill)  gives  lir.  Ewlng  (Federal  Security 
Administrator)  absolute  control  over  cer- 
tain  medical   authorities." 

Representative  FkAZira  of  the  Third  Ten- 
nessee DistrUt  was  among  four  Tennessee 
Congressmen  voting  against  the  bill  and  he 
gave  as  his  reason  that  It  had  a  "socialized 
medicine  "  clause.  He  said  that  he  expected 
another  bill  granting  the  social  security 
Increase  to  be  offered  and  he  will  vote  for  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  nothing  of 
"socialized  medicine"  about  the  measure. 
The  Federal  Security  Administrator  under 
the  bill  had  the  responsibility  for  deciding 
If  a  worker  were  actually  totally  disabled. 
The  FSA  could  either  use  Government  facil- 
ities or  hire  private  doctors  to  make  the  ex- 
aminations. This  same  method  is  used  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration  and  It  is  used 
by  every  big  Insurance  company  in  the  ex- 
amination for  applicants  for  life  insurance. 

It  happens  that  the  Congressman  who 
wrote  the  controversial  clause  into  the  bill 
Is  a  strong  opponent  of  "socialized  medi- 
cine." He  rlchtly  says:  "If  the  Medical  As- 
sociation keeps  crying  'wolf,  wolf'  on  mat- 
ters like  this,  the  effectiveness  of  its  cam- 
paign on  the  real  issues  may  be  weakened." 

Obviously,  if  the  FSA  has  no  check  on  the 
reliability  of  physicians  making  the  exam- 
inations on  applicants  for  total  disability. 
the  door  would  be  open  for  quacks  and 
fakers  to  reap  a  golden  harvest. 

We  understand  that  a  new  bill  granting 
the  f5  Increase  in  old-age  social  security 
has  been  prepared.  We  hope  that  it  will 
P»«-  

(From   the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  May 

26.  1952] 
Two  WoKos  Beat  a  Bill 

Never  underestimate  the  power  of  the 
words  "socialized  medicine."  That  is  the 
lesson  of  the  House  defeat  of  a  bill  to 
liberalize  social -security  benefits. 

This  bill  was  generally  supported  by  both 
parties.  It  was  defeated  because  it  contained 
a  clause  protecting  the  Insurance  rights  of 
persons  who  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

Nobody  to  speak  of,  apparently.  Is  even 
ajainst  that.  But  the  American  Medical  As- 
■oclation  called  this  provision  a  trick  in- 
tended to  establish  a  foothold  for  socialized 
medicine.  And  presto.  Forty-one  Demo- 
crats and  ninety-nine  Republicans  voted 
against  the  bill. 

Let  us  look  at  this  "entering  wedge  for 
socialized  medicine."  The  bill  provides  that 
a  disabled  person,  in  order  to  receive  social- 
security  benefits,  would  have  to  prove  that 
he  was  disabled.  For  that  purpose,  he  would 
have  to  undergo  a  medical  examination. 

The  bill  authorizes  the  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency,  which  operates  the 
social-security  system,  to  vin-ite  regulations 
governing  those  medical  examinations.  It 
authorizes  him  to  select  the  doctors  who 
would  do  the  examining.    It  authorizes  him 


to  pay  for  the  examinations.  It  provides  that 
If  a  disability  claimant  refuses  to  take  re- 
habilitation training,  designed  to  restore  his 
earning  power,  he  can  be  denied  social-secu- 
rity benefits. 

And  this,  said  the  AMA.  is  "socialized 
medicine."  The  AMA  having  spoken.  41 
Democrats  and  99  Republicans  leaped  to  the 
bastions  and  struck  down  a  bill  most  of  them 
said  they  favored.  Fortunately  the  bill, 
which  would  increase  benefits  12 '4  percent 
and  permit  retired  persons  to  earn  $75  In- 
stead of  $50  a  month  without  sacrificing 
their  benefits,  is  to  get  another  chance.  Let 
us  hope  that  nobody  says  "boo,"  while  the 
learned   Congressmen  are   voting. 

(Prom      the      Akron      Beacon- Jovirnal      of 

May   21.    1952] 

Unnecessakt  Delay 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
whipped  up  unjustified  fears  of  socialized 
medicine  in  connection  with  a  proposed  re- 
vision of  the  social -security  law. 

As  a  consequence.  4.500,000  old-age  and 
survivor  beneficiaries  will  be  needlessly  de- 
layed In  getting  Increases  In  their  small  pen- 
sions. 

Ready  for  passage  in  the  House  was  a  bill 
providing  that  benefits  be  increased  121/2 
percent  or  a  minimum  of  $5  a  month.  You 
could  properly  call  it  a  "cost  of  living"  In- 
crease. It  is  not  only  urgently  needed  but 
the  funds  are  available  in  the  social -security 
fund  to  pay  it. 

Among  other  provisions  In  the  bill  was  one 
designed  to  preserve  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  rights  of  persons  sxiffering 
total  and  permanent  disability. 

This    section    drew    the    fire    of    the    AMA 
which   objected   because   it  would   give  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  authority  to 
establish  certain  rules  for  examining  claim- 
ants, designate  physicians  and  agencies  that    , 
would  examine  applicants  and  deny  certifi-   ' 
cation  to  applicants  who  refused  to  accepts 
services  offered  under  the  vocational  reha-7 
bllitation  act.  \ 

This  is  a  far  cry  from  socialized  medicine. 
As  a  Republican  Congressman.  Representa- 
tive Kean  of  New  Jersey,  said,  the  opponents 
were  seeing  "biirglars  under  the  bed." 

But  the  opposition  was  strong  enough  to 
block  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  House. 

Chances  are  that  the  measure  will  come 
back  in  some  revised  form  and  that  the 
people  dependent  on  social  security  will 
finally  get  their  increases.  But  Members  of 
Congress  are  getting  anxioiis  to  wind  up 
their  session  and  the  bill  may  now  get 
caught  in  the  closing  jam. 

The  delay  was  totally  unnecessary. 

[Prom  the  Daytona  Beach  Evening  News  of 

May  21,  1952) 

What  a  Lobbt  Can  Do 

We  have  Just  seen  a  striking  example  of 
what  a  powerful  lobby  can  do  with  Congress- 
men who  are  more  sensitive  to  organized 
pressure  than  they  are  to  the  general  welfare. 

A  proposed  $300,000,000  increase  In  social- 
security  benefits  was  voted  down  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  largely  because  of  oppo- 
sition spearheaded  by  the  American  Medical 
Association  and  backed  by  several  Republi- 
cans. 

It  was  not  the  Increase  In  social-security 
payments  to  which  the  AMA  specifically  ob- 
jected. But  this  powerful  organization, 
whose  memliers  are  dedicated  to  the  art  of 
healing,  wilfully  turned  its  back  on  the  dire 
need  of  millions  of  aged  citizens  and  helped 
flght  the  bill  to  death. 

Why?  The  AMA  lobby  spokesmen  and 
some  Republican  Congressmen  said  the  bill 
as  drawn  would  open  the  way  to  socialized 
medicine.  The  charge  arose  from  the  fact 
that  the  new  bill  gave  more  security  than 


the  existing  law  does  to  employed  persons 
who  become  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled before  they  reach  the  retirement  age 
of  65. 

Technical  arguments  were  brought  up  by 
the  AMA  concerning  the  pwwers  given  to  the 
Social  Security  Administrator  in  determin- 
ing who  should  receive  the  total  disability 
concession,  and  how  decisions  should  be 
arrived  at. 

So  with  these  technical  arguments,  sup- 
ported by  the  rabble  cry  of  "socialized  med- 
icine," the  lobby  and  reactionary  Congress- 
men brxished  aside  all  consideration  of  the 
physical  wants  of  millions  of  Americans. 

There  was  only  one  crumb  of  comfort  In 
the  way  the  increase  was  defeated.  The 
vote  was  taken  under  a  rule  requiring  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  pass  it.  The  vote 
for  it  was  150  to  140  against  it — not  enough 
to  get  It  passed.  In  the  distant  future  it 
may  become  law — ^but  many  aged  citizens 
will  suffer  from  the  delay. 

Meanwhile,  the  AMA  can  cut  another 
notch  In  the  handle  of  its  scalpel.  It  has 
scored  again  in  Its  stubborn  fight  against 
measures  designed  to  Improve  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people,  but  which  it 
has  chosen  to  stigmatize  Inaccurately  as 
socialism. 

The  AMA  defeated  the  compulsory  health 
Insurance  bill  by  calling  it  socialized  med- 
icine, though  the  proposal  didn't  even  re- 
semble the  socialized  programs  of  several 
European  countries.  Americans  generally 
don't  want  socialized  medicine.  If  we  get 
it  some  day  the  AMA  will  be  much  to  blame — 
because  it  has  refused  to  diagnose  public 
need    and    help    write    the    prescription. 

F.  B. 

[From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  News  of  May  22, 
1952] 
^~         The  AMA  Raises  a  False  Issttk 


The  other  day  we  had  occasion  to  quote 
^rom  a  British  Journal  a  complaint  that 
many  Europeans  were  picking  up  anti- 
American  slogans  and  repeating  them  with- 
out examining  either  their  meaning  or 
their  origin. 

This  is  not  a  uniquely  European  tendency. 
Here  in  our  Nation  many  slogans  are  ac- 
cepted without  question  by  p>eople  who 
should  know  better.  "Socialized  medicine" 
Is  one  of  them. 

This  week  a  good  bill  was  defeated  In  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  would  have 
provided  increases  in  social-security  benefits 
to  some  4,500,000  retired  •Americans.  The 
increase  would  have  amounted  to  $5  a 
month,  or  12.5  percent,  whichever  was 
larger.  The  bill  would  also  have  boosted 
from  $50  to  $70  a  month  the  amount  a  {per- 
son could  earn  without  forfeiting  his  bene- 
fits, provided  a  $160  a  month  credit  for  mili- 
tary service  since  World  War  II.  and  pro- 
tected the  Insurance  rights  of  persons  forced 
to  quit  work  becavise  of  total  or  permanent 
disability. 

It  was  this  last  "waiver  premium"  provi- 
sion that  set  off  the  hue  and  cry  about 
"socialized  medicine."  The  American  Med- 
ical Association  sent  telegrams  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  protesting  the  power  given 
to  Federal  Security  Administrator  Oscar 
Ewlng  to  set  the  rules  governing  medical 
examinations  of  applicants  for  disability 
waivers.  "This  is  socialized  medicine," 
said  the  statement — a  cry  that  was  repeated 
on  the  fioor  of  the  House.     It  kiUed  the  bill. 

It  was  a  distressing  display  by  the  House. 
The  issue  raised  by  the  AMA  wvls  entirely 
false.  The  Government,  as  the  Insurer,  has 
the  full  right  to  lay  down  the  rules  that 
would  govern  applications  for  premium  re- 
lief by  disabled  persons,  the  same  right  that 
a  private  insurance  company  exercises.  To 
call  this  "socialized  medicine"  Is  to  abuse 
the  English  language. 
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The  Increases  would  not  have  required 
any  boost  In  social -security  tax  premiums. 
Tbe  ntoney  Is  there.  The  Increases  are 
needed  by  the  old  folks  now  on  the  retired 
list.  And  the  particular  provision  that 
stirred  the  Ire  of  the  AM.\  would  have  pro- 
tected many  American  citizens  from  losing 
their  already-paid  premiums  because  of 
physical  disability. 

The  House — and  the  AMA — merit  the 
stronjrest  pxtssible  rebuke  from  the  American 
people  for  this  hand-ln-hand  conspiracy  to 
defeat  a  worthy  piece  of  legislation  on  en- 
tirely false  grounds. 

(Prom  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times  of  May  24. 
1952] 

Those  Congrxssmkn  Who  Jump  for  thx 
Medicai.  Lobby 

President  Truman  has  paid  his  respects 
to  the  medical  lobby's  latest  trtumpii — 
the  defeat  In  the  House  of  a  bill  to  Increase 
social  security  benefits.  A  lot  of  lawmakers, 
said  he  In  a  fighting  speech  Wednesday, 
Jump  when  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion cracks  the  whip.  Truer  words  were 
never  spoken. 

In  this  instance,  however.  AMA  dldnt 
have  to  crack  its  whip  very  hard.  All  It 
had  to  do  was  whisper  the  sinister  phrase, 
"socialized  medicine."  Apparently  those 
who  voted  against  the  bill  (which  would 
have  raised  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
benefits  $5  a  month)  were  only  too  glad  to 
have  this  handy  excuse  to  take  back  home 
to  the  voters  when  election  time  rolls 
around.  Indeed,  a  spokesman  for  the  oppo- 
sition seized  the  opportunity  to  say  for 
the  record  that  his  croup  wasn't  objecting  to 
the   increased   benefits. 

Had  they  searched  7  days  and  7  nights, 
the  99  Republicans  and  41  Democrats  voting 
against  the  bill  couldn't  have  fovind  a 
flimsier  excuse  for  their  action  than  the 
one  AMA  handed  them.  The  measure  might 
have  been  questioned  on  other  grounds,  but 
wasnt.  No  opposition  voice  was  heard  until 
AMA  showed  the  lawmakers  (*-hrough  a 
mlcrcwcope,  piresumably)  »an  opening  wedge 
for  socialized  medicine  l;^  a  section  of  the 
bill  pertaining  to  disabtUty  claims. 

The  section  in  question  proposed,  reason- 
ably enough,  that  Federal  Seciurity  Ad- 
ministrator Oscar  Bwlng  be  authorized  to 
set  rules  and  select  physicians  or  agencies 
to  examine  persons  claiming  total  and  per- 
manent disability.  If  this  is  socialized 
medicine,  or  anything  approaching  It,  then 
catfish  is  cavler.  Ibut  in  AMA's  book,  Oscar 
Ewing  and  socialized  medicine  are  synony- 
mous. So  there  It  is,  and  a  bill  loaded  with 
political  appeal  meets  the  strange  fate  of 
death  in  an  election  year  for  want  of  a 
needed  two-thirds  majority.  Did  you  ever 
Bee  such  a  sight  in  your  life? 

[From  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 

of  May  23,   1952 1 

LXASKO)  LOBBTISTS 

The  American  Medical  Association, 
through  levies  of  political  assessments  and 
the  distribution  of  propaganda  in  the  offices 
of  its  member-doctors,  has  learned  its  lob- 
bjrlng  lessons  well.  And  while  it  represents 
one  of  the  most  honored  of  all  professions, 
the  association,  by  Its  tactics  on  the  soclal- 
eecurlty-beneflts  bill,  stooped  to  strategy 
regularly  employed  by  the  most  greedy 
seekers  of  special  privileges  in  Washington. 

This  social -security  measure  was  designed 
to  raise  the  monthly  payments  by  $5  for 
persons  drawing  retirement  benefits  under 
the  present  program.  No  statistician  is  re- 
quired to  show  the  needs  here.  Old  people 
trying  to  buy  groceries  and  the  bare  neces- 
sities of  life  have  been  carried  up  the  In- 
flation spiral  with  everybody  else.  Unfor- 
tunately, they  are  not  In  a  position  to  do 


much  about  it.  and  are  forced  to  depend 
upon  Jiist  treatment  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. 

Artrumen ts  against  this  bill  did  not  turn 
on  the  annual  cost  of  $300,000,000  it  would 
have  entailed,  or  on  similar  practical 
grounds.  Wh;it  killed  it,  accOTdlng  to  the 
Associated  Press,  was  the  cry  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  that  the  bill  would 
open  the  way  for  socialized  medicine.  Pri- 
mary fire  of  the  AMA  was  directed  at  a  sec- 
tion of  the  measure  preserving  the  old-«g* 
and  stirvlvors  Insurance  rights  of  person* 
totally  and   permanently  disabled. 

The  devious  reasoning  by  which  the  AMA 
arrived  at  Its  conclusions  that  increased 
benefits  for  the  old  and  helpless  would  lead 
to  socialised  medicine  Is  not  clear.  On  tb* 
face  of  it,  such  reasoning  is  as  ridiculous  as 
a  doctor  diagnosing  a  broken  arm  and  pre- 
scribing amputation  of  a  healthy  leg  as  a 
cur«.  Injection  of  the  old  bugaboo  of  so- 
clRllzed  medicine  in  this  case  is  a  deplorable 
e-^ample  of  a  lobby  diverting  attention  from 
the  main  Issue  by  raising  absolutely  irrele- 
vant Issues. 

As  an  organization  with  all  the  resources 
of  the  most  well-heeled  lobby,  the  American 
Medical  Association  may  have  a  perfect  right 
to  spend  money  and  distribute  propaj^nda 
to  influence  Congressmen  on  legislation 
which  affects  the  status  of  doctors.  The 
American  people,  on  the  other  hand,  are  en- 
titled to  believe  that  the  AMA,  In  its  seal 
to  protect  doctors,  will  also  respect  the  rights 
of  mlUlona  of  other  citizens  who  are  not 
doctors.      0 

[From  the  Toledo  (Ohio)    Blade  of  May  23, 
1952] 

Im  Ma.  RxAMs'  PosmoN 

When  P&uoxx  Rxaus  comes  home  to  launch 
his  campaign  for  reelection,  we  hope  he  will 
explain  what  happened  last  Monday  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  blocked  tbe 
bill  to  Increase  social -security  benefits 
slightly  to  compensate  for  the  higher  costs 
of  living.  As  the  only  lndei)endent  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  he  appears  to  t>«  in  the 
best  position  to  solve  this  peculiar  political 
puaele. 

The  bill  presented  to  the  House  seemed  so 
reasonable  and  Its  enactment  so  easily  as- 
sured that  it  was  brought  up  under  a  sus- 
penslon-of-the-rules  procedure  which  re- 
quires a  two-thirds  vote  for  passage.  But 
something  went  wrong  with  the  measure 
which  was  intended  primarily  to  grant  a 
$5-a-month  increase  in  old-age-lnsvu'ancs 
benefits  to  some  4,500,000  of  our  older  citi- 
zens. 

One  explanation  for  Its  defeat  is  that  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  seized  the  op- 
portunity to  play  politics  with  a  social  se- 
curity measure  In  an  election  year.  Some 
of  the  Republican  leaders  charged  that  the 
Democrats  were  merely  trying  to  make  po- 
litical capital  by  rushing  through  the  bill  to 
increase  old-age-Insurance  payments.  But 
even  if  that  is  so.  it  is  bard  to  see  how  the 
Republicans  will  profit  by  voting  against  It. 

Another  explanation  is  that  a  Washington 
lobbyist  for  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion put  the  skids  under  the  measure  at  the 
last  minute  by  charging  that  It  would  pave 
the  way  for  socialized  medicine.  He  was  ob- 
jecting to  provisions  in  the  bill,  almost  Iden- 
tical with  standard  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion procedure,  which  would  give  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  authority  over  the 
determination  of  disability  payments  and 
empower  him  to  designate  private  physi- 
cians to  give  disability  examinations.  But 
he  didn't  s^  on  what  other  basis  disability 
payments  should  be  made  or  who  else  but 
physlclanaSkhould  make  such  examinations. 
Because  he  Is  the  only  Independent  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  Mr.  Rkams  could  rise  above 
the  politics  played  by  members  of  both  par- 


ties on  a  Social  Security  measure  and  could 
ignors  the  pressiire  of  a  lobbyist  who  suc- 
casafully  substituted  hysteria  for  Judgment 
by  hollering  socialism.  PsAzmt  Rzams  did 
vote  to  boost  social -security  benefits  a  little 
to  enable  our  aged  cltiisns  to  keep  up  with 
the  higher  cosu  of  living.  And  we  think  ha 
might  well  explain  in  his  forthcoming  cam- 
paign who  voted  agamst  such  a  desirable 
measure  and  for  what  reason. 
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[Prom  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  of  May  20. 

1»62) 

UWHATTT    EXAMPUC    OF    SLOCAU    THIKKINO 

The  defeat  yesterday  of  the  bill  designed 
to  increase  the  monthly  payments  to  the 
social -security  pjrogram's  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors beneficiaries  reflecu  no  credit  upon 
the  intellectual  processes  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  main  intention  of  the  measure  was 
in  keeping  with  the  rise  in  prices  and  cost 
of  living  generaUy.  It  provided  for  a  12  U- 
psTcent  Increase  in  payments  to  the  apprcxi- 
mately  4.500.000  retired  persons  now  receiv- 
ing benefits  under  the  plan.  But  some  other 
changes  in  the  law  were  also  Included  in 
the  bin.  Eirceptlcn  was  taken  to  Just  one 
of  them  TTiis  was  the  stipulation  meant  to 
protect  the  rights,  under  the  program,  of 
persons  who  suffer  a  total  disability  expected 
to  prove  permanent. 

This  proposal  also  provided  that  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Administrator  should  arrange 
for  such  medical  examination  "as  he  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions •  •  •  relating  to  disability  and 
periods  of  disability." 

Against  this  the  cry  of  socialized  medi- 
cine was  raised — apparently  at  the  Instiga- 
tion of  the  American  Medical  Association — 
and  raised  successfully.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  m  this  Instance  there  was  little  cr 
no  reality  behind  the  fear  that  a  departure 
into  socialism  was  in  prospect. 

The  number  of  total-dlssblllty  cases  aris- 
ing would  certainly  be  limited  and  so  would 
not  entail  the  creation  of  any  l^rge  nuichtn- 
ery  of  examination.  As  for  the  examination 
Itself.  It  would  be  akin  to  what  is  routine 
procedure  in  many  ordinary  life-insurance 
policies  which  include  a  waiver  of  premtimu 
in  the  event  of  disability.  Obviously,  In  all 
such  cases,  somebody  must  decide  whether 
the  necessary  degree  of  disability  exists. 
Just  as  obviously,  under  the  social-security 
system,  the  Government,  which  controls  the 
payments  to  beneficiaries,  must  make  that 
decision.     That  is  all  there  Is  to  It. 

But  Mr.  Oscar  Ewing  is  an  unpopular  man 
and  socialljaed  medicine  has  aoqtilred.  no 
doubt  undwstandably,  disturbing  connota- 
tions. However,  it  is  one  thing  to  apply  an 
Ugly  expression  to  measures  which  merit  It 
and  an  altogether  different  thing  to  lise  it  as 
a  stick  to  beat  down  a  proposal  which  does 
not  deserve  such  description.  But  slogan 
thinking  on  a  single  point  has  defeated  and 
BO  put  off  a  bill  which,  it  U  generally  agreed. 
the  majority  in  Congress  approves.  It  should 
not  be  dlfilcult  for  reasonable  men  in  a  rea- 
sonable frame  of  mind  to  work  out  a  satisfac- 
tory agreement  on  this  disputed  Issue  when 
the  bill  comes  back  to  the  floor. 

[^om  the  Dee  Moines  Register  of  Msy  21. 

1952] 

Two    WOBOS    BT     AMA    AKB    CONCSESS     QUAtLS 

A  representative  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  fastened  the  label  socialized 
medicine  on  a  bill  to  increase  social-security 
benefits  the  other  day.  and  presto  I  140  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  ran  Irom 
it  like  frightened  sheep. 

The  principal  intent  of  the  bill  was  to 
raise  Federal  old-age  Instirance  and  retire- 
ment benefits  by  $5  monthly,  but  it  also  pro- 
vided certain  changes  in  disability  regula- 


tions and  benefits.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  committee  had  approved  the  measure 
automatically.  So  generally  was  It  supported 
that  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  House  was 
taken  for  granted,  and  the  rules  were  sus- 
pended to  get  this  done. 

Then  the  AMA  said  socialized  medicine — 
and  only  150  Congressmen  dared  to  vote  aye! 
This  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the 
use  of  a  fear-word  by  a  pressure  group  to 
scare  Congress  out  of  using  its  reasoned 
Judgment  about  legislation. 

Here  are  the  provisions  which  the  AMA 
said  would  "open  the  door  to  socialized 
medicine  ": 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  would  have 
power  to  write  regulations  governing  medical 
examinations.  "* 

It  could  select  and  approve  doctor-examin- 
ers of  applicanU  for  total  disability  benefits. 
It  could  control  the  money  paid  for  such 
examinations,    and    for    transporting    appli- 
cants to  and  from  examining  sites. 

It  could  deny  applications  to  those  who 
refuse  to  take  rehabilitation  training. 

If  these  are  anything  but  reasonable  con- 
trols to  prevent  abuses  by  applicanU  for  so- 
cial security  benefiu,  we  fail  to  see  it. 

Congressman  Robext  J.  Kean.  Republican, 
of  New  York,  observed  the  AMA  was  "seeklcg 
burglars  under  the  bed  " 

Since  the  Federal  Secxirity  Agency  is  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  that  social  security  leg- 
islation is  administered  fairly  and  efficiently. 
It  certainly  should  have  the  authority  to  lay 
down  examination  rules,  to  approve  the  ex- 
aminers, and  to  control  the  money  spent 
for  examinations. 

T>3  place  the  emphasis  on  rehabilitation, 
instead  of  permanent  pensions,  for  the  dis- 
abled is  a  principle  no  reasonable  person 
could  quarrel  with  PSA  surely  must  have 
some  means  of  enforcing  such  policy. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  the  duty 
to  study  these  provisions  carefully,  of  course. 
But  to  reject  them  overnight  because  of  a 
scare  label  attached  by  a  pressure  group 
seems  to  us  an  abdication  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility. 


Mj  Life  ai  t  PrUoner  of  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICniGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  19S2 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  Record.  I  am  submitting  one  of  the 
clearest  cut  statements  from  a  prisoner 
of  war  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  read. 
Here  is  a  cold-blooded  statement  from  a 
red-blooded  soldier  who  knows  the  pen- 
alty and  pain  of  war.  This  war  game 
is  the  mosi  expensive  ever  played  by 
man.  Whether  or  not  any  player  ever 
wins,  is  questionable: 

Mt  Lirx  AS  A  Peisonek  or  Was 

We  were  taken  prisoner  May  6.  1942.  on 
Corregidor.  It  was  officially  announced  at 
11:S0.  We  were  ordered  to  go  to  either  of 
the  two  tunnels  on  the  rock.  We  stayed 
that  day  and  night.  The  next  morning  at 
6  o'clock  the  Japanese  came  for  us.  We  came 
out  wit;,  our  hands  up  and  that  was  the 
beginning  of  40  months  of  hell.  They 
searched  us  and  took  everything  they  could 
find,  including  rings,  watches,  and  other 
valuables.  We  were  given  a  lecture  by  the 
Interpreter.  From  there  we  were  led  down 
to  the  old  Navy  seaplane  base  where  we 
stayed    for    17    days.     There    were    approxi- 


mately   11.000    of    us.    7.000    Americans    and 
4.000  Filipinos.    We  were  in  an  area  consist- 
ing of  maybe  3  acres.  When  we  slept,  we  slept 
with  our  feet  in  each  other's  face  and  on 
top  of  blistering  concrete.     The  files  got  to 
be    terrible    there.     We    were    divided    Into 
groups  of  around  10  men.     We  went  3  days 
without  anything  to  eat.  Just  a  little  water 
when  you  could  get  it.     There  was  one  fiow- 
ing  well  for   11,000   men.     Finally,  we  went 
on  work  details,  burying  our  boys  who  got 
killed  at  the  landing  hunting  for  food  and 
loading  freighters   with  food.     I   broke  out 
with  tropical  ulcers  all  over  my  body.     They 
were    big   blisters   filled   with   pus.     It   made 
me   very  sick  and  I  ran  a   high  fever.     The 
seventeenth  night  we  had  a  hard  rain  and 
we  lay  In  4  to  5  Inches  of  water.     The  next 
morning  they  gave  us  orders  that  we  were 
going   to  move   out.     We   loaded   on   trans- 
ports and   went   to  Manila  and   stayed  for 
3  days  at  the  old  Blla  Bid  Prison.     I  was  so 
sick  with  ulcers  that  I  couldn't  eat  anything. 
From  there  we  boarded  a  train  which  they 
packed    100    men    In    a   small    boxcar.     They 
gave   us   two  rice   balls  apiece.     We  started 
for  Cabanatuan.   about   130  miles  south  on 
the  island  of  Luzon.     It  took  us  14  hours  to 
make   it.     We   all   but  suffocated.     We   were 
certainly  glad  to  get  off.     We  stayed  there 
that  night;  slept  on  the  ground.     Next  morn- 
ing  we   walked   23   kilometers   down    to   the 
Philippine    training    camp,    where    I    stayed 
until  October  7,  1942.     During  that  time  we 
lived  on  a  little  rice  that  was  full  of  worms 
and   sweetpotato   tops   and   occasionally   an 
eggplant.      I    had    diarrhea    different    times 
during  that  period.     From  there  we  boarded 
the  Tu  Tori  Morua  coal  freighter  and  headed 
for  Japan      There  were  1,966  Americans  and 
4.000  Japanese),  and   what   a   terrible  night- 
mare  of  a  ride.     We  lived  on  rice   once   a 
day,  and  occasionally  when  a  pig  would  die 
we  would  get  pork  soup  and  once  in  a  while 
a   box  of  dog  biscuits  which  you  could  not 
hardly  swallow.     We  spent  37  days  on   this 
boat.     And  we  had  one  salt-water  bath  dur- 
ing all  that  time.     Night  before  we  landed  at 
Osaka  w*"  iiiid  a  cold,  drisly  rt  in.     Part  of  us 
had  to  sleep  on  deck  because  there  was  no 
room  in  the  hatch  to  sleep.    I  got  Intestinal 
flu  then,  and  by  the  time  we  reached  Osaka 
I  was  pretty  sick.     I  had  a  touch  of  berl-berl. 
Both  my  legs  were  all  swollen  so  that  I  could 
hardly  walk.     All  the  clothes  we  had  were 
what   we    had   on    and   a    half   of   an    army 
blanket.     It    was    not    much    for    freezing 
weather.     We  went  over  land  by  train  to  a 
village  called  Kawascke,   about  halfway  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  where  I  sp>ent 
32    months.     The    first    18    months    were    a 
living  nightmare.     I  was   stlK  sick  when  I 
got  there,  and  to  top  It  all  off  I  got  pelagra 
of    the    mouth.     They   changed    our    diet    to 
barley  and  maize. 

I  had  to  feed  myself  with  a  fork  because 
my  mouth  was  swollen  so  I  couldn't  get  a 
spoon  in  my  mouth.  When  I  was  eating 
barley  these  sharp  edges  would  break  those 
sores  in  my  mouth  and  sometimes  the  blood 
would  drip  out  of  my  mouth.  I  hadn't 
spoken  a  word  out  loud  for  over  3  weeks.  I 
went  from  143  pounds,  which  I  weighed  when 
I  was  taken  prisoner,  to  90  pounds.  We  had 
no  flre  in  our  barracks  where  312  Americans 
stayed.  We  slept  on  a  bunk  consisting  of 
boards  for  a  mattress  and  a  small  sawdust 
pillow.  We  got  lice  on  the  boat  we  came 
over  on  and  they  spread  like  wildfire.  The 
Japs  took  our  uniforms  away  from  us  and 
Issued  us  a  pair  of  fatigues  and  a  woolen 
uniform  which  was  to  be  worn  to  and  from 
work  only.  When  I  was  sick,  so  sick  I 
couldn't  hardly  walk,  they  used  to  make  us 
line  up  on  the  north  side  of  the  barracks 
for  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at 
a  time  and  we  would  Just  about  freeze  to 
death,  because  the  weather  got  almost  to 
rero  there.  We  weren't  allowed  to  lay  in  our 
blankets  during  the  daytime.    They  used  to 


come  through  there  knocking  ever3rthlng  off 
the  shelf  they  could  find  and  if  you  didn't 
act  Just  right  you  got  a  good  beating  and 
was  made  to  stand  at  attention  2  to  4  hours 
at  a  time.  As  soon  as  I  could  possibly  walk 
I  went  to  work.  We  worked  in  the  steel  mill 
and  that  was  about  2  miles  from  the  bar- 
racks. I  used  to  have  places  marked  to  and 
from  work  and  used  to  say,  "Well.  I  have 
made  it  this  far.  wonder  if  I  can  make  it 
the  rest  of  the  way."  I  had  diarrhea  so  bad 
that  I  couldn't  gain  any  strength.  Finally. 
I  got  on  a  detail  delivering  parts  to  different 
parts  of  the  factory.  I  used  to  go  around 
in  all  the  garbage  places  and  pick  up  all 
the  tangerine  peeUng  and  fish  heads  and 
eat  them. 

I  used  to  take  the  tangerine  peelings  and 
put  them  on  hot  metal  and  toast  them  so 
they  would  be  clean.  I  got  rid  of  the  pella- 
gra in  my  mouth.  I  used  to  get  to  the  bar- 
racks at  night  and  Just  fall  on  my  bunk  too 
exhausted  to  move.  Finally,  we  would  get 
a  small  ration  of  barley  and  diecon  soup 
made  from  dlecons,  soybean  oil,  and  mostly  ' 
water.  After  you  got  that  done,  you  would  sit 
on  your  bunk  and  pick  lice  for  an  hour  until 
roll  call.  We  had  to  learn  how  to  count  in 
Japanese  and  also  learn  to  talk  quite  a  bit. 
Night  after  night  sometimes  they  would  hold 
us  at  attention  for  2  or  3  hours.  They  paid 
us  30  sen  a  day,  equivalent  to  about  a  cent 
and  a  half  in  our  money.  One  night  they 
caught  the  boys  pla3rlng  cards.  They  made 
us  stand  at  attention  from  7  o'clock  until  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  if  you  so  rr.uch 
as  moved  your  eyes,  you  got  pulled  out  of 
ranks  and  thrown  up  and  down  the  hall.  23 
were  thrown  that  night,  several  of  these  got 
hurt  badly.  Some  even  had  ribs  broken.  In 
the  spring  they  took  150  Americans  out  of 
our  camp  and  brought  in  139  Dutch  and 
Javanese  from  Java.  They  wouldn't  eat  this 
barley  and  maize  so  for  once,  we  had  our 
stomachs  full.  But  that  was  a  sad  day  be- 
cause they  brought  bed  bugs  with  them, 
then  after  that  some  fleas.  I  believe  they 
tortured  us  almost  as  much  as  the  Japs  did 
bect.use  tliey  wer;  s.mple  nell.  They  used 
to  keep  us  on  a  Job  about  6  months  at  a  time, 
then  would  change  us  to  something  else. 
This  was  so  we  would  not  get  too  chummy 
with  the  Japs  that  we  worked  for.  We  never 
got  any  Red  Cross  food,  except  at  Christmas 
time.  The  first  year  we  got  a  7-pound  box 
from  the  British,  next,  two-thirds  of  a  box 
from  the  Americans.  Tbe  Japs  kept  tbe  rest 
and  the  third  year,  one  and  two-thirds  box 
from  the  Americans.  They  certainly  tasted 
good. 

We  had  fish  about  a  dozen  times  In  40 
months,  and  some  of  these,  the  mag- 
gots were  crawling  out  of  them,  and  very, 
very  little  meat.  November  2.  1944.  they 
came  over  with  the  first  B-29  bomber  on 
observation;  what  a  beautiful  sight.  Then 
every  day  the  old  siren  would  blow.  One 
night  there  were  around  600  B-29's  flying 
over,  and  bombed  Tokyo.  We  had  no  shel- 
ter; they  bombed  our  b:  rracks  one  night 
and  Just  about  wiped  out  ever3rthing  with 
fire  bombs.  I  had  these  big  core  boils  one 
right  after  another.  We  had  an  English 
doctor  there;  he  used  to  have  to  cut  them 
open,  squeeze  them  out,  clean  them  out 
with  what  little  material  he  had  to  work 
with.  It  didn't  feel  good,  but  they  had  to 
be  taken  care  of.  I  had  my  shoulder  cracked 
while  working  on  the  Job.  They  gave  us  a 
bunch  of  shots  one  time.  I  don't  know  vhat 
for;  they  always  gave  us  shots  in  our  chest, 
so  we  would  not  have  to  lay  off  from  work. 
I  am  still  suffering  from  that  last  shot.  1 
went  to  work  the  next  day,  and  atx)ut  2 
o'clock  In  the  afternoon  I  was  pretty  sick. 
Before  that,  we  were  carrying  pneumonia 
salt  out  of  the  warehouse  loading  boxcars. 
When  all  at  once  I  started  getting  short- 
winded     and     kept     gasping     for     breatil. 
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PlnaUy  I  ccmldnt  go  any  more,  so  I  asked 
the  b06s  if  I  covxld  rest  a  few  minutea.  He 
said.  '•Yea;  a  few  momenta."  When  I  laid 
down  on  a  piece  of  steel.  I  passed  right  out. 
My  whole  body  got  rigid  and  numb.  My 
fingers  were  Jvist  still.  Finally  when  one 
of  the  boys  noticed  that  something  was 
wrong,  he  came  over.  1  couldnt  even  talk 
or  open  my  mouth.  I  was  that  way  for  a 
week,  so  weak  I  couldnt  even  walk.  The 
doctor  says  It  was  a  mix-up  in  a  series  of 
shots  that  they  were  giving  us  at  that  time. 
aiKi  I  have  been  bothered  ever  since,  off 
aiMi  on.  I  was  beaten  up  different  times, 
but  there  was  nothing  you  could  do  about 
it  except  taJKe  it. 

I  only  hope  that  some  day  I  would  be  able 
to  get  revenge.     Some  nights  after  a   hard 
day's  work  we  would  receive  only  a  cup  of 
tea  or  a  piece  of  bread.     That  was  our  sup- 
per which  isnt  very  much  to  Uve  on.    I  dont 
know  how  I  ever  made  it.    I  guen  it  was  the 
faith  and  determination  to  see  my  folks  once 
more  and  the  act  of  God.     I  remember  one 
morning  when  we  woke  up  there  was  about 
8  inches  oi  snow,  all  we  had  for  footwear  was 
some  English  tennis  slippers.     Some  of  the 
boys  took  off  ovu-  tennis  shoe*   and   walked 
barefoot  to  work  2  miles  so  that  we  would 
have  dry  shoes  to  work  with.    How  we  made 
It.  I  don't  know.    Today,  my  nerves  are  very 
bad.  my  stomach  gives  me  a  lot  of  trouble. 
I  am  underweight.    I  now  weigh  127  pounds 
I  cant  seem  to  btiild  myself  up.    I  am  Jxist 
tired  and  run  down  aU  the   time.    I  had 
slnua  for  17  days  with  a  splltUng  headache. 
I  am  still  bothered  with  sinus.     I  have  fre- 
quent headaches.    I  only  wislied  that  I  could 
have  my  health  back  the  way  I  was  before. 
It   would   sure   seem   wonderful.      There    la 
some  things  that  I  am  not  going  to  mention 
because  I  would  rather  try  to  forget  them! 
I  have  a  lot  of  trouble  sleeping  now,  seems 
like  I  can  never  rest  or  relax. 

I.  Gerald  C.  Blackmer.  hereby  swear  this 
day,  17th  of  AprU  1953.  that  the  foregoing 
statements  and  story  of  my  life  as  a  prlaoiMf 
of  war  for  40  months  are  true. 

Sdwasb  G.  Bell, 

Notary  Public. 

f.     GSkALO  C.  BLACKMka. 

A.  S.  N.  16013675. 

_        ,  C-^117i9S. 
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Orfaniwd  Veteraadon  Skodd  Pause  To 
Take  Inyentory  of  Its  Efforts 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

aw  PKMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 
Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Saturday.  June  7.  1952,  it  was  my  privi- 
lege to  address  the  annual  State  en- 
campment of  the  Department  of  Mary- 
land. Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  at  Hagerstown,  Md.,  at* 
which  time  I  delivered  the  following 
address : 

Spskth  I>ki.ivzszd  by  How.  Jamzs  E  Vak 
Zakdt,  Memboi  of  CoNcazss,  TwEwnrrH 
DisTkiCT   OF  Pennsylvanu,  at  the   Vkt- 

«IUKS     OF     POESICN     Wa«S'     8TAT«     EncaMP- 

MKKT,  Hagxbstown,  Md..  Jum  7.  1952 
Coming  here  tonight  as  one  who  has  been 
acuve  in  organized  veterandom  for  many 
years,  a  veteran  of  two  wars,  and  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  could 
discuss  many  issues  of  national  interest. 

WhUe  the  subject  of  my  discourse  may  ap- 
pear a  little  dry,  yet  I  feel  that  the  day  has 


arrived  when  we  who  have  the  privilege  of 
speaking  for  organized  veterandom  should 
pause  to  Uke  Inventory  of  our  efforts  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  if  we  are  proceed- 
ing In  a  manner  that  Is  In  the  best  Interest 
of  not  only  the  veteran  and  hts  dependents 
but.  above  all.  the  commimltv,  State,  and 
NaUon. 

Pot  the  last  several  years,  as  I  moved 
around  the  United  States  rubbing  elbows 
with  the  various  veterans'  groups  as  well 
as  nonveterans,  and  with  some  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  Congressman,  necessarily  alert 
to  all  changing  condlUons,  I  have  felt  that 
a  frank  speech  of  the  type  I  am  going  to 
deliver  tonight  is  a  necessity  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  organized  veterandom  but 
for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Tb  begin  with.  I  should  like  to  trace  the 
history  of  organieed  veterandom  from  Its  In- 
ception, by  recalling  that  the  Grand  Army 
of  the  Republic  was  founded  In  1866  by  the 
veterans  of  the  Clvtl  War  for  the  purposes 
of  "fraternity,  commemoration,  and  assist- 
ance to  Its  members." 

Prom  the  very  day  the  Grand  Army  of  the 
Republic  was  founded.  Its  members  held  a 
large  place  In  the  life  of  the  country.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  It  has  not  been  so  many  years 
ago.  that  to  hold  any  kind  erf  an  Important 
position  In  this  country  membership  In  the 
Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  was  a  requisite. 
When  we  look  at  the  purpoees  for  which 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Ifcepubllc  was  found- 
ed, "fraternity,  commemoration,  and  assist- 
ance to  Its  members."  It  is  poeslble  In  all 
probability  and  with  considerable  accuracy, 
that  thoee  purposes  represent  the  underlying 
impulse  which  has  created  the  veterans'  or- 
ganteations  o*  today. 

Whatever  the  founders  had  in  mind  the 
motives  that  ImpeUed  millions  of  men  to 
Join  America's  great  veterans  organizations, 
have  arisen  from  a  sense  of  comradcfihlp  of 
shared  imustial  experience. 

Veterans  have  felt  themselves  to  be  a  dis- 
tinct group  In  the  population  of  oxu-  coun- 
try, with  Interests  and  responsibilities  dif- 
fering In  some  respects  from  those  of  other 
citizens.  In  short,  since  the  days  of  George 
Washington,  those  who  have  fo\ight  America's 
wars  have  been  characterized  as  a  segment 
of  our  population  worthy  of  special  con- 
sideration. 

The  great  veterans'  organizations  of  ouj 
country,  sue*;  is  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Re- 
pubUc.  the  United  Spanish-American  War 
Veterans,  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Legion,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  the  AMVETS  and 
other  groups  enjoy  a  record  of  service"  not 
only  to  the  veteran  and  his  dependenu  but 
to  OUT  Nation  as  a  whole.  Their  record  of 
service  U  a  lorg  and  comprehensive  one  and 
has  attracted  both  praise  and  criUclam 

It  Is  almost  100  years  since  the  founding 
of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  majority  of  you  will  agree 
JEKh  me  when  I  say  that  as  we  look  back  and 
the^  look  forward  the  Ume  has  arrived  for 
us  tck  take  inventory  of  the  aims  and  ac- 
compUshments  of  organized  veterandom. 

Today  there  are  better  than  18.000.000  vet- 
erans in  the  country  among  whom  are  400 
survivors  of  the  ClvU  and  Indian  Wars  106  - 
000  of  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the 
Phlllpptne  and  China  Insurrections;  3  446  - 
000  of  World  War  I;  and  15,300,000  veterai^ 
of  World  War  II. 

In  addlUon.  the  armed  services  are  now 
on^""*  military  personnel  at  the  rate  of 
20,000  monthly,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Korean  war,  there  have  been  added  to  the 
veteran  population  of  this  country  650  GOO 
new  veterans.  ' 

*w*^r,"^*  ^'^  "^*°  19.000.000  veterans  la 
the  United  SUtes.  the  actual  membership  of 

^<LT^"^\.*''**''^"°°»  approximates 
5,000.000  which  means  that  only  about  one- 
fourth  of  aU  the  veterans  In  our  country  are 
Identified  with  a  veterans  group.     Yet  aU 


veterans  In  the  Nation  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
privileges  secured  by  organised  veterandom. 
It  Is  Interesting  to  observe  that  the  OAR 
actually  reached  its  peak  of  membership  in 
1800.  or  about  25  years  after  the  close  of  the 
ClvU  War  Prom  that  period  on,  membership 
In  the  GAR  steadily  declined. 

After  World  War  I.  many  of  v»  wlD  rvoall 
that  at  the  peak  of  our  memberahtp  strength, 
at  no  time  had  we  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  potential  membership  Because  of 
World  War  U,  over  15  000,000  new  veterans 
were  added  to  the  veteran  population,  yet 
today  organised  veterandom  has  but  one- 
fourth   of   Its  potential  membership. 

Barring  a  third  world  war.  it  la  safe  to  as- 
sume  that  the  membership  of  organized  vet- 
erandom will  remain  substantially  the  same 
for  tb»  next  20  or  25  years. 

In  my  opinion  In  the  late  thirties,  we 
reached  our  peak  In  being  recognized  as  an 
Important  factor  In  American  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  life  I>eplte  the  advent 
of  World  War  II  and  its  effect  in  Increasing 
the  veteran  population  of  this  country  by 
some  15.000,000,  thoee  of  us  cloee  to  the  na- 
tional scene,  t>egan  to  notice  a  definite  de- 
cline In  the  Influence  exerted  by  the  Ameri- 
can veteran  In  our  social,  economic,  and  do- 
llUcal  life.  *^ 

In  reviewing  our  lose  of  recogi  Itlon  and 
seeking  Its  cause  vre  find  as  a  contributing 
factor  that  after  W(jrld  War  n  the  veteran 
population  of  the  country,  began  to  Increase 
rapidly  and  Instead  of  being  a  snsall,  select 
group  of  men  who  rendered  extraordinary 
serrjoe  to  the  country.  It  became  a  common 
thing  to  be  a  veteran,  because  the  veteran 
population  almost  overnight  had  been  mul- 
tiplied many  times. 

Today,  with  the  Korean  war  producing  vet- 
erans at  the  rate  of  20,000  a  month,  one  out 
of  every  three  homes  In  the  United  States 
contains  one  or  more  members  who  have  been 
In  the  armed  services.  The  result  Is  that 
today  It  Is  a  common  thing  for  one  to  find 
in  certain  age  bracket!  almost  every  ycung 
man  saying  he  Is  a  veteran  of  our  Armed 
Porces. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  ts  that  the 
American  citizen  who  wore  the  uniform  of  his 
country  u  stiii  a  hero,  but  he  finds  be  has 
over  19.000.000  companions  In  arms. 

.The  objectives  and  the  opinions  of  organ- 
ized veterandom,  with  a  membership  of 
6.0D0.0O0  out  of  a  veteran  population  of  over 
19.000.000.  commands  leas  attention  today 
than  In  the  past.  The  postUons  taken  by 
organized  veterandom  t^ve  to  stand  more  on 
their  Intrinsic  worth  and  less  on  the  organ- 
ization's prestige  as  spokesmen  for  men  who 
saved  the  Nation. 

In  other  words  any  poaiUon  taken  by  or- 
ganlBPd  veterandom  today  must  be  meritori- 
ous and  must  be  able  to  stand.  If  necessary, 
the  most  searching  investigation. 

It  is  realized  tliat  since  the  exploits  of 
Mussolini.  HiUer,  and  Tojo.  and  later  sup- 
plemented by  the  dictatorial  antics  o*  Joe 
Stalin,  we  have  been  living  In  a  highly  mili- 
tarized world.  The  result  has  been  that  the 
military  imlform  has  rapidly  lost  lU  glamor 
and  should  universal  mUltary  training  be- 
come a  reality,  it  will  become  even  more 
commonplace. 

Am  further  proof  of  the  waning  influence  of 
organized  veterandom  I  point  to  the  recent 
defeat  of  the  universal  military  training  bill 
by  uhe  House  of  RepreacntaUves. 

During  the  course  of  the  UMT  debate  the 
right  of  national  commanders  to  speak  for 
their  respective  organizations  was  challenged 
on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

It  Is  a  recorded  fact  that  the  Individual 
members  of  the  several  veterans  organiza- 
tions, including  the  auxUlarles.  showed  UtUe 
Interest  in  the  UMT  bill  that  has  been  advo- 
cated by  organized  veterandom  for  30  years. 

Nim^rous   orgaaiaatlons   and    groups    op-  ' 
posed  to  UMT  rallied  their  forces  and  not 
only  took  advanuge  of  our  listless  attitude 
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but  they  exposed  the  utter  lack  of  Interest 
on  the  part  o<  om  individual  members  In 
supporUng  UMT  which  has  been  a  n-.a)or 
objective  of  all  veteran  groups. 

Whether  UMT  Is  right  or  wrong  In  my 
opinion,  the  defeat  suffered  by  organised 
veterandom  at  the  hands  of  civic,  church. 
and  pacifist  groups  deOnltely  presents  to  the 
various  veterans'  organlxatlons.  the  greatest 
challenge  to  their  prestige  and  Influence. 

We  will  be  wUe  to  accept  otir  defeat  on 
the  UMT  bill  as  a  storm  signal  and  to  recog- 
nize immediately  that  there  are  other  pit- 
falls ahead  of  us. 

What  has  happened  to  UMT  could  happen 
to  our  efforts  over  the  past  80  years  to  un- 
mask those  In  our  midst  who  have  commu- 
nistic Ideas  and  who  are  bent  on  changing 
our  form  of  Government. 

What  has  happened  to  UMT  could  happen 
to  all  our  efforts  to  build  an  adequate  na- 
Uonal  defense  and  therefore  give  to  the 
American  people  the  security  to  which  they 
are  entitled. 

What  has  happened  to  UMT  could  happen 
to  our  program  o  veterans'  benefits  provided 
by  a  grateful  Nation  to  its  defenders  and 
their  dependents. 

What  has  happened  to  UMT  could  happen 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Individual  post  and  Its 
auxiliary  as  they  strive  dally  to  make  com- 
munity. State  and  Nation,  a  better  place  for 
Americans  to  live. 

I  say  again,  that  we  of  organized  veteran- 
dom will  be  wise  to  accept  our  defeat  on  the 
UMT  bill  as  a  storm  slgnsl  and.  at  the  same 
time,  regard  It  as  a  stern  warning  to  dis- 
card our  apathy  and  to  recognize  that  we  are 
no  longer  regarded  as  the  select  group  we 
used  to  be  and  at>ove  all  to  be  certain  that 
"our  own  house  Is  In  order" 

Plrst.  we  should  examine  very  carefully 
every  single  activity  of  organized  veteran- 
dom to  make  certain  that  our  varlotis  pro- 
grams are  unselflsh  and  are  conceived  with 
only  one  thought  in  mind — the  welfare  of  the 
American  people  as  a  whole. 

Second,  we  should  make  certain  that  every 
•Ingle  dollar  being  spent  In  the  Held  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  Is  fully  Justified.  We  should 
go  further  by  playing  a  leading  role  In  de- 
manding good  management  and  the  greatest 
possible  economy  In  the  operation  of  any 
agency  of  Government  that  has  to  do  with 
the  administration  of  veterans'  benefits. 

We  should  exercise  leadership  in  the  ex- 
amination of  all  national.  State,  and  local 
veterans'  programs,  to  make  certain  their 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  Is  within  the  realm  of 
a  sound  economy.  Such  an  examination  is 
necessary  if  we  are  to  preserve  the  benefits 
available  to  our  disabled  corr.rades  who  gave 
so  much  to  their  country  In  time  of  war. 

May  I  add  at  this  point,  had  organized  vet- 
erandom exercised  such  vigilance  In  the  past 
we  would  not  be  facing  the  attack  being 
made  by  the  Hoover  Commission  on  veterans' 
benefits  and  veterans'  organizations.  In 
this  connection  the  criticism  leveled  at 
organized  veterandom  Is  not  wholly  Justified. 
In  fact  the  difference  of  opinion  between 
organized  veterandom  and  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  Is  greatly  magnified.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  objection  of 
organlBcd  veterandom  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission report  Is  confined  to  three  points, 
namely,  veterans'  hospitals,  veterans'  prefer- 
ence, and  OI  home  loans. 

When  we  are  certain  that  "our  own  house 
Is  In  order"  we  should  then  launch  an  edu- 
cational program  directed  at  the  American 
people  as  a  whole  telling  them  of  our  ob- 
jectives and  of  our  accomplishments. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  make  mem- 
bership In  our  organizations  more  attractive 
to  more  than  19  million  veterans  who  with 
their  dependents  approximate  nearly  63 
million  Americans  or  better  than  40  percent 
ot  our  entire  population. 

With  a  larger  percentage  of  America's  vet- 
eran*,   members    of    organized    veterandom, 
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we  will  be  more  likely  to  regain  our  prestige 
and  Influence  and  what  Is  more  Important, 
to  have  a  vibrant  voice  in  the  conduct  of  the 
affairs  of  community,  State,  and  Nation. 

With  a  revitalized  veteran  population,  we 
can  meet  the  crying  need  for  real  leadership 
in  these  pertlotis  times.  It  should  be  a  mUl- 
tant  leadership,  dynamic  and  forceful  and 
dedicated  to  the  Important  task  of  preserv- 
ing our  priceless  heritage  of  liberty  and  free- 
dom. 

As  defenders  of  Amertca  in  time  of  war,  we 
must  be  champions  in  times  of  peace,  of 
sound  stable  government  as  vlsloned  by  our 
forefathers. 

We  should  Insist  at  all  times  that  the  reins 
of  government  are  in  the  hands  of  honest 
men  and  that  their  moral  standards  are 
above  reproach. 

We  should  Insist  that  the  best  Interests  of 
the  American  people  be  paramount  at  aU 
times  and  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  polit- 
ical expediency. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs,  we  should 
Insist  on  a  realistic  policy  and  one  that  will 
not  Insult  the  Intelligence  of  the  Amertcan 
people  or  betray  their  confidence. 

We  should  continue  to  insist  on  the  build- 
ing of  an  adequate  national  defense,  capable 
at  all  times  of  defending  this  great  Republic 
and  at  the  least  possible  expwnse  to  the 
Amertcan  taxpayer. 

We  should  redouble  our  efforts  to  iinmn^k 
those  elements  in  our  midst  who  carry  the 
banner  of  Joe  Stalin,  thoee  fellow  travelers 
and  parlor  pinks  who  have  wormed  their  way 
into  high  places  in  government  as  well  as 
into  every  segment  of  American  life. 

We  should  insist  on  a  sound  economy 
by  opposing  waste  and  corruption  In  gov- 
ernment, keeping  in  mind  that  a  weakened 
economy  is  exactly  tiie  prescription  Joe 
Stalin  prescribed  for  our  self-destruction. 

We  should  build  up  a  greater  Interest  in 
government  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  by  educating  them  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy  as 
American  citizens.  We  should  tirge  them  to 
go  to  the  polls  and  express  their  choice  of 
persons  to  represent  them  in  public  office. 
We  should  Impress  upon  them  that  only 
48  percent  of  the  eligible  voters  In  1948  took 
the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  for  a 
President.  In  my  opinion  this  sordid  ex- 
ample of  national  laziness  is  a  shameful 
indictment  of  otir  lack  of  appreciation  for 
the  American  way  of  life. 

We  should  make  certain  that  our  post 
headquarters  In  every  community  is  a  citadel 
of  patriotism  and  civic  pride,  keeping  in 
mind  tiiat  the  prestige  and  influence  we 
gain  will  depend  solely  upon  our  conduct 
toward  our  neighbors  and  our  record  of 
service  to  God  and  country. 

As  members  of  organized  veterandom 
everyone  of  \u  has  a  great  responsibility  in 
molding  the  policies  of  veterans'  organlza. 
tlons.  This  responsibility  requires  an  active 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  our  post,  which  in 
plain  words  means  that  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  loss  of  prestige  and  waning 
Influence  It  must  be  done  at  the  poet  level, 
or  as  we  say  in  politics,  at  the  precinct  level. 
Let  us  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
thousands  of  veterans'  posts  scattered 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  are  mighty  sentinels  represent- 
ing a  vast  network  of  grass-root  voices  that 
can  be  blended  Into  a  resounding  chorus  In 
support  of  the  American  way  of  life  for  which 
millions  of  our  cotnrades  gave  their  last  full 
measure  of  devotion. 

Now  that  we  tkave  taken  partial  Inventory 
of  the  alms  and  accompllsliments  of  organ- 
ized veterandom,  I  wish  to  restate  my  decla- 
ration that  "the  American  citizen  who  wore 
the  uniform  of  his  country  Is  still  a  hero,  but 
he  finds  he  has  over  19,000,000  comrades." 

While  It  may  be  true  that  the  glamor  of 
the  uniform  Is  somewhat  diminished,  thank 
Ood  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  the  splendor 
of  this  great  Republic  is  still  untarnished. 


Finally,  we  have  every  reason  to  appreciate 
the  Amertcan  standard  of  living,  for  we  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  compare  it  with 
living  oondftlons  In  other  parts  of  the  wOtI^. 
We  know  from  experience  that  we  live  in  the 
greatest  eotintry  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
and  that  is  why  we  not  only  are  willing,  If 
necessary,  to  defend  It  again  on  the  f»ld 
of  battle,  but  as  citizens  and  veterans  we 
are  dedicated  to  the  task  of  preserving  for 
posterity,  unsullied  and  undeflled.  the  great- 
est Nation  of  them  all — the  Government  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 


Address  of  Mr.  J.  Mistaldan  oo  the  Thirty- 
fourth  AnniTertary  of  the  Independence 
of  Anneoia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHtTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  Include  a  speech  delivered  by  Mr.  J. 
Missakian  at  the  New  England  Mutual 
Hall.  Boston,  Mass.,  Sunday,  June  1, 
1952,  on  the  occasion  of  the  thirty- 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  independence 
of  Armenia : 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  guests.  ladles, 
and  gentlemen,  we  are  assembled  here  this 
afternoon  to  commemorate  in  the  presence 
of  our  distinguished  guests  the  thirty-fotirth 
anniversary  of  the  Independence  of  Armenia, 
and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hallowed  memory 
of  thoee  of  otu*  kinsmen  who  made,  in  days 
bygone,  the  supreme  sacrifice  so  that  Ar- 
menia might  have  her  place  in  the  sun, 
and  live  as  a  free  and  independent  nation. 

On  May  28.  1918.  this  small,  yet  heroic, 
people  as  a  result  of  its  valiant  efforts  pro- 
claimed Its  independence,  after  having  en- 
dured foreign  oppression  and  untold  mlsertes 
for  more  than  five  centuries. 

It  was  the  end  of  an  age  and  the  rebirth 
of  a  new  dawn.  They  had  Just  gone  tlirough 
one  of  the  most  fearful  catastrophes  the  the 
history  of  mankind  had  ever  recorded. 

After  the  fall  of  their  last  kingdom  in 
the  fourteenth  century  oppression  settled 
upon  the  land  of  Ararat.  Terror  and  tyranny 
overtook  the  nation  especially  after  the  six- 
teenth century  when  the  sultans  of  the  Ot- 
toman Empire  established  themselves  in  Ar- 
menia proper.  Under  the  terrific  strain  of 
relentless  persecution  the  Armenians  with  a 
higher  daring  achieved  the  miracle  of  re- 
taining their  racial  purity,  their  traditions, 
their  culttu^,  and  their  inviixcible  spirit  and 
vitality. 

During  the  Plrst  World  War  the  Central 
Powers  made  a  futile  attempt  to  lure  the 
Armenians  into  their  camp.  The  Armeni- 
ans, however,  paid  no  heed  to  their  glitter- 
ing and  empty  promisee,  and  wholeheartedly 
and  coxirageously  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
Entente   Powers,   and   foxight   on   their  side. 

They  pwild  dearly  for  their  loyalty. 

The  Sultan.  Infuriated  by  the  downright 
refusal  of  the  Armenians  to  fall  in  with 
his  sinister  scheme,  assailed  them  with  dia- 
bollcal  fury,  and  during  1915-1916  annihi- 
lated, in  an  orgy  of  blood  and  fire,  no  less 
than  1,000,000  men.  women,  and  chUdren. 
Contrary  to  the  Sultan's  expectations,  how- 
ever, the  Armenian  question  was  not  set- 
tled by  the  sword.  "The  Armenlims  are 
skirting  the  abyss"  some  people  thought  In 
those  grim  days.  Indeed,  nothing  short  uC 
a  miracle  could  stay  the  final  tragedy. 

But  the  miracle  happened. 
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The  Armenians  of  the  Caucasus  and  the 
■urvlvors  oi  the  Turkish  massacres  employed 
what  strength  they  could  muster,  and  In  a 
decisive  battle  defeated  the  enemy  with 
heroic  grandeur  under  the  leadership  of 
the  Armenian  Revolutionary  Federation,  and 
forced  him  to  recognize  Armenia's  right  to 
freedom  and  Independence.  The  indomitable 
fortitude  In  sacrifice  of  the  Armenian  fight- 
ers had  saved  the  country  from  irretrievable 
disaster,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  an 
Independent  and  democratic  republic. 

Armenia,  in  1918,  was  a  sovereign  state, 
master  of  its  own  destiny.  She  had  lost 
during  the  world  conflagration  one-third  of 
her  people,  and  earthly  wealth  beyond  com- 
pute. She  had  not,  however,  lost  her  soul 
and  her  national  spirit. 

During  these  stormy  periods  of  their  his- 
tory the  Armenians  witnessed  the  flowering 
of  true  democracy  in  their  homeland.  Pend- 
ing the  meeting  of  a  constituent  assembly, 
the  system  adopted  in  1918  provided  for  a 
government  responsible  to  parliament,  free- 
dom of  speech,  right  of  assembly,  freedom 
of  faith,  and  personal  liberty  for  all,  without 
distinction  of  race,  creed,  or  social  status. 
All  state  authority  was  vested  in  the  people. 
The  economic  situation  was  slowly,  yet  ap- 
preciably, improving  thanlcs  to  the  endur- 
ance and  unremitting  labor  of  the  Armenian 
people. 

On  January  19,  1920.  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Allies  granted  de  facto  recogni- 
tion to  the  Armenian  Republic,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  concurred  in 
the  decision  on  April  23,  1920 

On  August  10,  1920,  the  independence  of 
Armenia  was  sanctified  by  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres,  and  In  November  President  Wilson 
"with  eagerness  to  serve  the  Armenian  peo- 
ple." and  after  "having  examined  the  ques- 
tl-n  in  the  light  of  the  most  trustworthy 
Information  available,  and  with  a  mind  to 
the  highest  interests  of  Justice,"  assigned 
to  the  Armenian  Republic,  in  accordance 
with  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Supreme 
Council,  an  area  of  8om«  40.000  square  miles 
within  Turkish  Armenia.  Six  months  earlier 
the  President  had  urgently  advised  and  rs- 
quested  the  Senate  to  accept  the  mandate 
for  Armenia.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
Congress  declined  to  grant  the  Executive 
power  to  accept  the  mandate. 

A  somber  destiny  awaited  the  Armenians. 
Armenia,  by  vU-tue  of  the  Treaty  of 
Sevres — the  terms  of  which  were  the  inex- 
orable, but  richly  deserved,  retribution  to 
be  visited  on  Ottoman  tyranny — was  for- 
mally erected  into  a  free  and  independent 
state  so  that  she  might,  in  peace  and  se- 
curity, develop  her  cultural  and  economic 
life,  and  devote  her  efforts  to  the  service  of 
civilization.  Armenia's  gratification  was. 
however,  short-lived.  Clouds  were  gathering 
over  Anatolia.  The  Treaty  of  Sevres  was  not 
destined  to  be  carried  out.  Momentous 
events  darkened  the  political  horizon  in 
Europe,  greatly  changing  the  aspect  of  the 
near-eastern  settlement. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Bolsheviks  were 
vmdermining  the  democracy  of  Armenia. 
Were  not  the  Republic  of  the  Workmen's, 
Soldiers'  and  Peasants'  Soviets,  and  Mustafa 
Kemal's  Turkey  fighting  a  common  enemy — 
the  British?  Was  not  Great  Britain  playing 
a  leading  role  In  the  counterrevolution  by 
sending  large  supplies  of  munitions  to  the 
White-Russian  generals?  How  could  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey  tolerate  the  existence  on 
their  frontiers  of  the  democratic  and  inde- 
pendent Republic  of  Armenia — "this  British 
outpost  in  the  Caucasus"? 

Tentative  negotiations  had  already  begvm 
In  Moscow,  and  the  stage  set  for  an  under- 
standing which  during  the  latter  part  of  1920 
grew  into  a  cordial  alliance  between  Bolshe- 
vik Russia  and  Kemallst  Turkey.  By  fall 
1920,  events  came  to  a  head.  Bolshevik  and 
Turkish  formations  were  converging  en 
Armenia.  At  this  grimmest  hour  of  the  Re- 
public's history,  the  Armenians  went  forth 


Into  battle,  but  the  combined  military  might 
of  their  adversaries  overwhelmed  them. 
Pressed  to  the  limit  of  endurance,  and 
hopelessly  cut  off  from  any  effective  assist- 
ance on  the  part  of  their  western  allies,  the 
Armenians  fell  before  Soviet  treachery,  and 
the  newly  born  Republic  was  forthwith  ab- 
sorbed within  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviet  regime  brought  in  its  wake  in- 
describable terror.  In  February  1921  th» 
Armenians,  goaded  to  despair,  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  drive  the  Bolshevik 
hordes  out,  but  within  a  matter  of  weeks 
the  invaders  completed  the  submission  of 
the  republic. 

Two  years  later,  at  Lausanne,  the  victorious 
allies  signed  with  Turkey  another  treaty  of 
pe&ce,  reducing  the  Treaty  of  Sevres,  the 
charter  of  the  Armenian  people,  to  a  scrap 
of  paper.  None  of  the  promises  made  to 
the  Armenians,  both  in  peacetime  and  war- 
time, was  fulfilled,  and  the  gallant  "little 
ally"  was  left  completely  in  the  lurch,  with 
nothing  to  rely  on  to  protect  bis  trampled 
rights  but  the  "deep  concern"  and  "touching 
sympathy"  of  his  erstwhile  friends. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  these  are  not  times 
for  lamentations,  but  rather  of  vigorous  and 
manly  action,  in  order  that  we,  the  free  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  may  in  good  time  arrest 
the  incursion  of  the  evil  forces  of  interna- 
tional communism  and  defend  our  liberties, 
our  traditions,  and  otir  homes,  wherever  they 
may  be.  against  the  powers  of  chaos  and 
darkness.  At  this  Juncture  I  feel  it  is  essen- 
tial for  the  great  nations  that  they  do  not 
shrink  from  the  compelling  necessity  of  get- 
ting themselves  acquainted  with  the  prob- 
lems and  aspirations  of  all  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  among  them  the  Arme- 
nians, and  take  a  genuine  Interest  In  their 
destiny,  because  each  one  of  these  peoples 
has  or  will  eventually  have  its  modest  part 
to  play  in  the  common  struggle  against  what 
is  Justly  coined  as  the  Communist  flail. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1952  the  ancient  land 
of  Ararat  is  one  of  the  component  republics 
of  the  mighty  Soviet  Union,  confined  to  an 
area  of  some  11,000  square  miles  for  a  popu- 
lation of  approximately  one  and  a  half  mil- 
lion souls.  For  over  30  years  Armenia  has 
never  been  given  a  chance  to  choose  her  own 
system  of  government  and  her  own  way  of 
life — the  American  way  of  life — for  the  ob- 
vious reason  that  Communist  philosophy  Is 
uncompromisingly  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  self-determination  of  small  nations.  Com- 
plete denunciation  of  national  indef>endenc0 
is  the  mainstay  of  International  communism. 
The  ill-advised  apologists  of  Moscow,  wher- 
ever and  of  whatever  nationality  they  might 
be,  would  do  well  in  studying  the  Commu- 
nist gospel  before  they  commit  the  stupidity 
of  hailing  the  Soviet  republics  as  free  and 
independent  units  within  the  Soviet  Empire. 
According  to  one  Armenian  writer  no- 
where In  the  whole  world  an  Armenian  Is 
freer  than  In  Soviet  Armenia. 

We  have  to  agree  with  him  In  a  sense. 
Yes,  you  are  free  in  Soviet  Armenia  to  glori- 
fy "Father"  Stalin  throughout  the  day.  You 
are  free  to  pour  maledictions  upon  the  west- 
ern nations,  and  particularly  upon  those  of 
your  kinsmen  abroad  who  remain  un- 
fllnchlillly  loyal  to  the  Ideals  of  American  or 
British  democracies.  You  are  free  to  de- 
nounce to  the  state  police  your  own  father 
and  mother,  your  brother  and  sister,  your 
wife  and  children  should  they  in  a  moment 
of  despair,  exhibit  signs  of  wavering  in  their 
loyalty  to  the  sinister  principles  of  Marxism. 
You  are  free  to  deny  God  and  the  lofty  prin- 
ciples our  Christian  faith  stands  for.  You 
are  free  to  trample,  if  you  so  wish,  on  the 
Bible  on  which  the  whole  edifice  of  our  fore- 
fathers' concept  of  morality  and  spiritual 
values  Is  founded.  You  are  free  to  vote  that 
the  church  round  the  corner  he  converted 
Into  a  military  depot. 

Yes;  In  Soviet  Armenia  as  in  the  other  Re- 
publics of  the  Soviet  Union  one  has  aU  the 
freedom   one    wishes  for  as  long   as  one   Is 


Wise  enough  to  vise  It  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  Soviet  tjrranny,  and  behave  in  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 

But  you  are  not  free  to  leave  out  Stalin's 
name  in  the  concluding  stanza  of  your  verse. 
If  you  are  a  poet.  You  are  not  free  to  un- 
shackle your  mind  and  soul  from  the  sordid 
principles  of  Marxian  philosophy,  and  Its 
concept  of  art  if  you  are  a  painter  or  a 
composer.  You  are  not  free  to  make  use 
of  the  grammar,  vocabulary  and  orthography 
of  your  own  language  if  you  are  a  writer, 
because  Stalin  has  seen  to  It  that  thousands 
of  Russianized  words  and  expressions  be  in- 
troduced in  your  langtiage.  Indeed,  his 
Armenian  disciples  have  been  so  active  In 
this  field,  and  have  to  such  an  extent  cari- 
catured the  mother  tongue  that  Armenian 
editors  In  Europe  or  in  the  United  States 
have  to  rearrange  and  translate  into  Arme- 
nian texts  published  in  Armenia. 

As  a  natural  sequence  of  its  antl-Ood 
policy,  the  Soviet  Government  has  divested 
the  Church  of  Armenia  of  all  her  authority 
and  the  supreme  head  of  the  church  of  his 
prerogatives.  The  latter  has  to  submit  to 
the  approval  of  the  Kremlin  his  encyclicals 
addressed  to  his  flock  throughout  the  world. 
It  is  due  to  the  Interference  of  the  Soviet 
Government  in  matters  ecclesiastical  of  the 
Armenian  people  that  one  (lectlon  of  the 
Armenian  community  In  the  United  States 
has  severed  all  its  ties  with  the  Holy  See. 
because  the  primate  u  not  a  free  agent  and 
receives  his  orders  from  Moscow. 

We  are  told  by  the  Armenian  apologists 
of  Moscow  that  Soviet  Armenia  has.  dur- 
ing the  last  30  years  or  so,  been  transformed 
from  a  backward  agricultural  protectorate 
Into  an  advanced  SoclaiUt  state  with  a  highly 
developed  industiy  and  s  florlshlng  culture. 
I  am  not  going  to  deny  that  our  miniature 
republic  has,  indeed,  made  some  progress  in 
the  fields  of  industry  and  Intellectual 
activity. 

This  progress,  however.  Is  due  chiefly  not 
to  the  Communist  order,  but  to  the  labor  and 
constructive  genius  of  the  Armenians  who 
would  have  achieved  no  less.  If  not  more, 
under  a  democratic  system.  Give  any  com- 
munity of  Armenians  a  couple  of  desert  Is- 
lands, and  you  can  bet  your  life  that  they 
will  transform  them  Into  gardens  in  ao 
time. 

No  amount  of  material  prosperity  can 
ever  compensste  for  the  loss  of  freedom. 
There  Is  only  one  kind  of  freedom  in  the 
Soviet  Union— the  freedom  to  forget  all  about 
freedom. 

There  are  today  3.500,000  Armenians  in 
the  world — 2.5O0.0O0  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  about  1,000.000  In  the  dispersion.  Out  of 
this  nimiber  som»  250.000  have  the  dUtlnc- 
tlon  of  being  the  loyal  and  proud  citizens 
of  this  noble  land  of  America. 

Twenty  thousand  of  them  fought  for 
Uncle  Sam  In  the  last  war.  and  we  are 
mighty  proud  of  them.  Seven  hundred 
thousand  Armenians  enjoy  the  hospitality  of 
other  free  lands.  The  bulk  of  thU  number 
consists  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacres; 
they  were  forcibly  uprooted  from  their 
homeland  after  the  First  World  War. 

To  them  the  Communist  regime  now 
firmly  established  in  Armenia  is  not  the  an- 
swer to  their  aspirations.  The  Armenians 
did  not  shed  their  blood  In  order  to  shake 
off  the  Ottoman  yoke,  and  fall  under  the 
grinding  tyranny  of  the  Kremlin. 

With  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  mis- 
guided individuals  here  and  there<  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Armenians  in  the 
United  States  or  in  other  free  countries, 
abhor  communism  and  all  it  stands  for  be- 
cause they  believe  In  free  and  unfettered 
democracy.  They  believe  In  the  right  of  all 
nations  to  choose  their  own  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  their  own  way  of  life.  They 
abhor  totalitarianism  In  any  shape  or  form. 
They  are  opposed  to  commtinlsm  because  Its 
ethics  as  practiced  behind  the  iron  curtain 
Is  based  on  the  negation  of  our  moral  and 
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social  order.  They  are  opposed  to  commu- 
nism because  lu  perverted  philosophy, 
basically  sntl-Chrlstlan.  Is  Inhuman  and  en- 
tirely out  of  tune  with  the  tradiUons  and 
aspirations  of  the  Armenian  people. 

Armenia  must  be  free  and  independent. 
We  have  as  much  rlffht  to  sovereign  inde- 
pendence as  other  nations  of  like  stature. 
We  have  won  thU  right  by  our  culture  snd 
civilization,  by  our  own  blood,  and  by  our 
unflinching  loyalty,  in  two  major  wars,  to 
the  United  States.  Great  Britain.  Prance,  and 
the  other  allied  nations. 

Armenia  is  not  alone  In  her  agony.  The 
Soviet  tyranny  is  rampant  in  Georgia  and 
Azsrbaljan.  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  the  remote 
corners  of  Central  Asia.  The  peoples  of 
Bstonla,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  suffer  under 
the  heel  of  the  mighty  Soviet  Cheka. 

The  fantastic  agtrresslveneas  of  the  Soviet 
Union  as  manifested  In  Its  efforts  to  expand 
beyond  the  borders  of  1938.  along  with  the 
subversive  activity  of  Its  fellow  travelers 
scattered  throughout  the  world,  should  dispel 
from  our  minds  any  doubt  as  to  the  am- 
bitious aim  of  the  Soviet  leaders  to  conquer 
the  world,  and  establish  their  relgn  of  terror 
and  tyranny  everywhere. 

According  to  the  spolofrtsts  of  Moscow  this 
strategy  of  territorial  expansion  is  prompted 
chiefly  by  secxirlly  reasons  We  know  not 
how  far  west.  east,  south,  or  north  Stalin 
wUhes  to  push  his  armies  before  be  can  feel 
himself  safe  and  secure.  I  wonder  If  the 
white  cliffs  of  Dover  or  the  majestic  Rock  of 
Gibraltar  would  give  him  that  sense  ot  se- 
curity 

At  the  present  moment  the  unprecedented 
terror  of  the  Bolshevik  colossus  is  yswning 
from  behind  the  Iron  cxirtsin.  It  may  de- 
▼onr  the  Exiropean  Continent  If  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  i>ersUt  In  shutting  their 
eyes  to  the  realities  of  the  day,  and  Indulge 
In  a  policy  of  appeasement  In  regard  to  So- 
viet Russia  We  all  remember  where  placat- 
ing the  tyrant  led  the  world  to  13  yean  ago. 

The  task  confronting  the  mighty  forces  of 
democracy  led  by  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain  is  not  how  to  annihilate  the 
Russian  people  but.  on  the  contrary,  how  to 
annihilate  International  communism,  and 
make  the  whole  world  a  safer  place  to  live  In. 
The  problem  confronting  the  United  States 
and  the  other  free  nations  Is  not  how  to  ob- 
tain territorial  a^grandlBement.  but  how 
to  arrest  the  onslaught  of  communism  on 
their  free  and  democratic  way  of  life.  There 
U  no  lust  for  conquest  In  their  hearts,  but  a 
genuine  desire  to  save  our  Christian  civiliza- 
tion 

T^e  free  world  can  achieve  this  purpose 
by  peaceful  mean.i  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever. It  la  of  paramount  import  that  those 
who  hold  the  destiny  of  mankind  in  their 
hands  take,  in  the  first  place,  ruch  steps  as 
to  make  the  Communist  agents  In  their 
midst  harmless.  Indeed.  I  see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  ship  to  Russia  In  a 
couple  of  bundles  all  conspirators  who  re- 
ceive their  orders  from  the  Kremlin,  and  try 
to  undermine  the  security  of  their  respective 
countrlet  All  those  traitors  who  look  upon 
the  Red  flag  as  their  national  flag,  and  pro- 
fees  that  the  world  c*in  be  transformed  Into 
a  pa»-\dlae  by  the  stern  policy  of  violence  of 
inter  aatlonal  oommunlsm. 

Secondly,  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  will 
have  to  build  up  their  defenses  and  to  be 
•o  strong  as  to  make  the  leaders  of  the  So- 
viet Empire  tremble  on  their  thrones  at  the 
mere  thought  of  an  armed  cla.sh  with  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  world. 
Let  the  Korean  incident  which  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  others,  t>e  a  warning  to  us  all  and 
an  eye-opener.  Time  may  not  always  be  on 
the  side  of  the  democratic  nations.  The 
Communist  hydra  may  sUlke  before  we 
know  where  we  are  and  how  we  stand. 

At  this  grimmest  hour  of  human  history 
let  tis.  m  all  the  free  lands,  brace  our  nerve, 
and  combat  international  communism  11  it 
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is  our  purpose  to  save  our  clvUlzatlon  from 
utter  destruction,  and  defend  what  we  hold 
as  sacred. 

Let  us  put  an  end  to  our  academic  dis- 
cussions and  our  complacency,  and  stare  the 
Communist  vampire  in  the  eye. 

We  Armenians   are   a  small   people.     Oxir 
efforts    at    emanclpaUon    have   not,    as    yet 
been  crowned  with  success.  * 

Undaunted,  however,  we  will  continue  our 
fight  against  the  dark  forces  of  tyranny 
until  such  time  as  Armenia  will  rise  again  as 
a  free  and  independent  nation. 

On  this  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  we  feel  confident 
that  we  wUl,  In  good  time,  overcome  aU  ob- 
stacles that  hinder  our  path,  and  wUl  be- 
come a  free  member  of  the  comity  of  free 
naUons  in  order  that  we  may  rededicate  our 
efforU  to  the  defense  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy. 

Last  Wednesday,  Mr.  Tnmian  addressing 
a  delegation  from  a  Rumanian  committee 
said 

"You  are  going  to  survive  as  a  free  coun- 
try You  are  going  to  have  otir  whole- 
hearted cooperation  In  trying  to  survive  " 

We  are  sure  that  thU  message  of  comfort 
and  hope  goes  not  only  to  the  Rumanian 
people,  but  also  to  all  the  enslaved  peo- 
ples of  the  world,  among  them  the  Ar- 
menians. 

Let  lis  vow,  my  feUow  countrymen,  not  to 
weaken  in  our  resolve  to  carry  on  the  fight 
for  freedom,  America  on  our  side  When 
America  U  on  our  side  we  cannot  lose. 


Tk«  Gddea  Ammrtnurj  of  Federal 
Redaaatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  ASIZOMA 

»  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  3  of  this  year  I  visited  Roosevelt 
Dam  In  central  Arizona  for  about  the 
twentieth  time.  This  time  the  visit  had 
a  special  interest.  The  dam  had  been 
roped  off  against  traffic  and  a  large 
crowd  had  gathered  on  the  crest  around 
a  specially  erected  ptetform.  from  which 
microphones  and  a  public-address  sys- 
tem carried  the  voices  of  the  speakers  to 
everyone  present. 

In  this  golden  jubilee  year  of  reclama- 
tion the  people  of  Arizona  were  rededi- 
cating  this  first  great  reclamation  dam 
for  another  60  years  of  usefulness — or 
rather,  as  we  hope  and  expect,  for  sev- 
eral multiples  of  50  years. 

At  the  original  dedication  of  the  dam 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  the  principal 
speaker.  It  was  for  him  that  the  dam 
was  named.  This  year  a  relative  of  the 
former  President  wan  scheduled  to  take 
part.  On  the  platform  that  day  were  a 
number  of  elderly  people  who  had  heard 
the  old  Rough  Rider  at  the  original  dedi- 
cation.   These  were  the  pioneers. 

As  I  looked  at  these  pioneers,  who  were 
thus  justly  honored  at  having  attended 
both  dedications.  I  recalled  the  words 
spoken  by  Daniel  Webster  when.  50  years 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  sur- 
viving veterans  of  that  ba^le  reassem- 
bled for  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Bunker  Hill  Monument.  To  this 
group  Webster  said; 


Venerable  men,  you  have  come  down  to  us 
from  a  former  generation.  Heaven  has  bovm- 
teouBly  lengthened  your  Uvea  that  you  might 
behold  this  glorious  day. 

Further  on  in  the  speech  he  tulded  in 
wish  and  prayer: 

Late  may  you  arrive  In  heaven. 

The  group  of  venerable  pioneers  on 
Roosevelt  Dam  included  as  many  women 
as  men.  but  I  felt  that  Webster's  words 
applied  to  them  all: 

Heaven  has  bounteously  lengthened  your 
Uvea  that  you  might  behold  this  glorious 
day. 

And  I  thought  the  prayer  "Late  may 
you  arrive  in  Heaven,"  was  particularly 
applicable;  for  after  more  than  half  a 
century  of  strugghng  with  harsh  nature, 
these  pioneer  men  and  women  had  creat- 
ed an  earthly  paradise  which  might  well 
make  them  reliictant  to  leave  the  fruits 
of  their  labors  here  to  enjoy  another 
paradise. 

These  people  were  somewhat  more 
than  pioneers  in  their  own  Salt  River 
Valley  and  their  own  State  of  Arizona. 
As  veterans  of  the  first  of  our  great  rec- 
lamation projects,  they  pioneered  for 
the  whole  West.  Today,  people  to  the 
number  of  hundreds  of  thousands  have 
come  or  are  coming  into  a  heritage  sim- 
ilar to  theirs,  and  won.  like  theirs, 
through  the  Federal  reclamation  pro- 
gram which  was  inaugurated  when  Pres- 
ident Theodore  Roosevelt  signed  the 
original  Reclamation  Act  60  years  ago 
today. 

During  these  50  years  of  reclamation, 
2,792,000  acres  of  desert  land  which  oth- 
erwise would  have  been  virtually  worth- 
less have  been  reclaimed  and  trans- 
formed into  flourishing  farmlands  and 
valleys,  dotted  with  modem  homes  and 
modem  communities. 

An  additional  2,028,000  acres  have 
been  provided  wltti  supplemental  water 
which  has  enaMed  them  to  remain  in 
production  or  to  expand  their  produc- 
tion. 

More  than  100.000  new  farms  have 
been  created.  In  the  homes  on  these 
farms  live  more  than  350.000  American 
cltl«ns  who  have  found  new  productive 
opportunities  through  the  reclamation 
program. 

In  the  towns  and  surrounding  areas 
supported  by  reclamation-created  rural 
areas  live  more  than  a  million  American 
citizens  who  owe  their  businesses.  Jobs, 
opportunities,  and  livelihoods  to  recla- 
mation. 

Sixteen  million  gross  tons  of  food  and 
fiber  were  raised  on  these  reclamation 
farms  in  1950.  For  six  consecutive  years 
the  value  of  the  produce  of  reclamation 
farms  has  totaled  more  than  a  half -bil- 
lion dollars  per  year,  reaching  a  high 
point  of  well  over  $600,000,000  in  1951. 

More  than  4.000.000  kilowatts  of  hy- 
droelectric generating  capacity  have 
been  installed,  making  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  great  industrial  develop- 
ments to  balance  the  reclamation-cre- 
ated agricultural  productive  capacity. 

Reclamation  development  of  the  rivers 
and  other  water  resources  of  the  West 
has  created  or  enhanced  recreational 
and  wildlife  opportunities  to  the  point 
that   added    returns   from    these   fields 
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alone    are    estimated    at    more    than 

$36,000,000  a  year. 

Federal  tax  returns  from  reclama- 
tion-created wealth  to  date  are  estimated 
at  two  and  a  quarter  billion  dollars — or 
^  somewhat  more  than  the  total  sum  in- 
vested in  the  reclamation  program  to 
date.  Yet  that  Investment  is  being  for 
the  most  part  directly  repaid  by  the  di- 
rect beneficiaries — the  water  and  power 
users. 

Astounding  as  these  achievements  are. 
they  become  even  more  astounding  when 
we  realize  that  a  full  half  of  our  50-year 
total  reclamation  investment  has  been 
made  within  the  past  6  years  on  under- 
takings that  have  not  yet  been  brought 
to  the  point  where  they  yield  production 
or  returns.  The  cited  measurable 
achievements,  in  other  words,  are  the 
fnUts  of  only  half  our  investment  pro- 
gram. Returns  from  the  remainder, 
coming  in  future  years,  will  swell  the 
total  of  benefits  to  sums  far  greater  than 
any  we  have  yet  seen. 

It  surely  needs  no  demonstration  that 
to  build  up  the  prosperity  of  the  West 
on  this  scale  is  also  to  build  up  the  pros- 
perity of  the  entire  Nation.  The  incomes 
of  reclamation  areas — incomes  the  taxes 
alone  on  which  have  totaled  more  than 
the  $2,000,000,000  cost  of  reclamation 
works — are  spent  for  farm  machinery, 
household  furnishings,  personal  goods, 
autos.  refrigerators,  razor  blades,  cloth- 
ing— goods  of  all  kinds  produced  all  over 
the  country. 

In  creating  100.000  western  homes, 
reclamation  has  also  created  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollar  a  year  market  for 
American  business. 

Siirely  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
was  gifted  with  prophetic  foresight  when 
he  wrote,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress 
on  December  3,  1901: 

The  reclamation  and  settlement  of  the  arid 
lands  will  enrich  every  portion  of  our  coun- 
try. Just  as  the  settlement  of  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Valleys  brought  prosperity  to  the 
Atlantic  States.  The  increased  demand  for 
manufactured  articles  wlU  stimulate  Indus- 
trial production,  while  wider  home  markets 
and  the  trade  of  Asia  will  consume  the  larger 
food  supplies  and  effectually  prevent  West- 
ern competition  with  Eastern  agriculture. 
Indeed,  the  products  of  Irrigation  will  bo 
consumed  chiefly  In  upbuilding  local  centers 
of  mining  and  other  industries,  which  would 
otherwise  not  come  into  existence  at  all.  Our 
people  as  a  whole  will  profit,  for  successful 
home-making  is  but  another  name  for  the 
upbuilding  of  the   Nation. 

Again  and  again  this  great  President 
showed  his  faith  in  reclamation  of  the 
West — faith  which  our  western  citizens 
have  so  abundantly  justified.  In  his 
second  annual  message,  on  December  2. 
1902,  he  said: 

Few  subjects  of  more  Importance  have 
been  taken  up  by  the  Congress  in  recent  years 
than  the  inauguration  of  the  system  of  na- 
tionally aided  irrigation  for  the  arid  regions 
of  the  Par  West. 

The  following  year.  In  a  telegram  to 
the  Irrigation  Congress  at  Ogden,  Utah, 
September  15,  1903,  he  said: 

The  passage  of  the  national  irrigation  law 
was  one  of  the  great  steps  not  only  In  the  for- 
ward progress  of  the  United  States  but  of  aU 
mankind.     It   wa«    the    beginning    of    an 


achievement  so  great  that  we  hesitate  to 
predict  the  outcome.  But  it  was  only  the 
beginning.  Now  that  the  law  la  an  ac- 
complished fact  it  must  be  given -effect.  •  •  • 

The  feasible  projects  are  alfP^^  large  and 
costly,  because  private  enterprls^as  already 
seized  upon  the  smaller  and  less  expensive 
ones,  leaving  to  the  Government  the  great 
works  which  are  to  bear  so  essential  a  part 
In  bringing  the  Nation  to  its  full  develop- 
ment. Great  care  and  highest  engineering 
skills  are  required  to  plan  and  build  such 
works,  which  are  among  the  most  difficult 
undertakings  of  mankind.  They  must  be 
built  for  permanence  and  safety,  for  they 
are  to  last  and  spread  prosperity  for 
centiirles.     •     •      • 

Yet  If  we  proceed  both  cautiously  and 
persistently  under  this  beneficent  law  we 
may  confidently  expect  the  largest  possible 
development  for  our  arid  lands  and  their 
settlement  by  Industrious.  pro«p>erous.  self- 
respecting  men  and  women,  who  will  ex- 
change the  products  of  irrigated  agriculture 
for  the  products  of  mills  and  factories 
throughout  the  United  States.  Such  com- 
munities, flourishing  in  what  is  now  the 
desert,  will  finally  take  their  places  among 
the  strongest  pillars  of  our  Commonwealth. 

In  his  third  annual  message,  Decem- 
ber 7,  1903.  Teddy  Roosevelt  again 
prophetically  stressed  the  fact  that 
reclamation  is  not  only  for  the  West,  but 
for  all  America,  saying: 

The  Nation  as  a  whole  is  of  course  the 
gainer  by  the  creaUon  of  these  homes,  add- 
ing as  they  do  to  the  wealth  and  stabUlty 
of  the  country,  and  furnishing  a  home  mar- 
ket for  the  products  of  the  East  and  South. 
The  reclamation  law.  while  perhaps  not  ideal, 
appears  at  present  to  answer  the  larger  needs 
for  which  it 'is  designed. 

In  his  fifth  annual  message,  December 
6.  1905,  he  said: 

The  creation  of  sm^  irrigated  farms  un- 
der the  Reclamation  Act  is  a  powerful  offset 
to  the  tendency  of  certain  other  laws  to  fos- 
ter or  perniit  monopoly  of  the  land.  Under 
that  act.  the  construction  of  great  irriga- 
tion works  has  been  proceeding  rapidly 
and  successfully,  the  lands  reclaimed  are 
eagerly  taken  up.  and  the  prospect  that  the 
policy  of  National  irrigation  wUl  accomplish 
all  that  was  expected  of  it  is  bright.  The 
act  should  be  extended  to  Include  the  Slate 
of  Texas. 

The  Reclamation  Act  derives  much  of  Its 
value  from  the  fact  that  it  tenda  to  secure 
the  greatest  possible  number  of  homes  on  the 
land,  and  to  create  communities  of  free- 
holders. In  part  by  settlement  on  public 
lands,  in  part  by  forcing  the  subdivision 
of  large  private  holdings  before  they  can  get 
water  from  Government  irrigation  works. 
The  law  requires  that  no  right  to  the  use  of 
water  for,^and  in  private  ownership  shall 
be  sold  for  a  tract  exceeding  160  acres  to 
a.ny  one  landowner.  ThU  provision  has 
excited  active  and  powerful  hostility,  but 
the  success  of  the  law  itself  depends  on  the 
size  and  firm  enforcement  of  it.  We  can- 
not afford  to  substitute  tenants  for  free- 
holders on  the  public  domain. 

And  in  his  sixth  annual  message, 
December  3,  1906.  President  Roosevelt 
continued  the  same  theme: 

The  conservation  of  our  natural  resources 
and  their  proper  use  constitute  the  funda- 
mental problem  which  underlies  almost 
every  other  problem  of  our  national  life. 
We  must  maintain  for  our  civUlzatlon  the 
adequate  material  basis  without  which  that 
civilization  can  not  exist.  We  must  show 
foresight,  we  must  look  ahead.  As  a  Nation 
we  not  only  enjoy  a  wonderful  measure  of 


present  prosperity  but  If  this  prosperity  \m 
used  aright  it  is  an  earnest  of  future  succeae 
such  as  no  other  nation  wUl  have.  The 
reward  of  foresight  for  this  Nation  Is  great 
and  easily  foretold.  But  there  must  be  th« 
look  ahead,  there  must  be  a  realization  of 
the  fact  that  to  waste,  to  destroy,  our  na- 
tiiral  resources,  to  skim  and  exhaust  the 
land  Instead  of  using  it  so  as  to  Increase  its 
iisefulness,  wUl  result  in  undermining  In 
the  days  of  our  children  the  very  prosperity 
which  we  ought  by  right  to  hand  down  to 
them  amplified  and  developed.  For  the  last 
few  years.  through  several  agencies, 
the  Government  has  been  endeavoring  to 
get  our  people  to  look  ahead  and  to  sub- 
stitute a  planned  and  orderly  development 
of  our  resources  In  place  of  a  haphazard 
Striving  for  immediate  profit.     •     •     • 

Moreover,  the  development  of  our  water- 
ways involves  many  other  Important  water 
problems,  all  of  which  should  be  considered 
as  part  of  the  same  general  scheme.  The 
Government  dams  should  be  used  to  produc* 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  horsepower  as  an 
incident  to  Improving  navigation.  For  th« 
annual  value  of  unused  water  power  of  the 
United  States  perhaps  exceeds  the  annual 
value  of  the  products  of  all  our  mines. 

Irrigation  should  be  far  more  extensively 
developed  than  at  present,  not  only  in  the 
States  of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  but  in  many  others,  as  for  In- 
stance. In  large  portions  of  the  South  At- 
lantic and  Gulf  States,  where  it  should  go 
hand  In  hand  with  the  reclamation  of  swamp 
land.  The  Federal  Government  should  seri- 
ously devote  Itself  to  this  task,  realizing  that 
utUlzatlon  of  waterways  and  water  power, 
forestry,  irrigation,  and  the  reclamation  of 
lands  threatened  with  overflow  are  aU  Inter- 
dependent parts  of  the  same  problem. 

The  work  of  the  Reclamation  Service  in 
developing  the  larger  opportunities  of  the 
western  half  of  our  country  for  Irrigation 
Is  more  important  than  almost  any  other 
movement.  The  constant  purpose  of  the 
Government  In  connection  with  the  Reclama- 
tion ;>ervice  has  been  to  use  the  water 
resources  of  the  public  lands  for  the  ultimate 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number;  In  other 
words,  to  put  upon  the  land  permanent 
home-makers,  t  j  use  and  develop  it  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  children  and  children's 
children.  There  has  been,  of  course,  opposi- 
tion to  this  work.  Opposition  from  some 
Interested  rren  who  desire  to  exhaust  the 
land  for  their  own  Immediate  profit  without 
regard  to  the  welfare  of  the  next  generation, 
and  opposition  from  honest  and  well- 
meaning  men  who  did  not  fully  understand 
the  subject  or  did  not  look  far  enough  ahead. 
This  op|X)sitlon  Is.  I  think,  dying  away,  and 
o\xr  people  are  understanding  that  It  would 
be  utterly  wrong  to  allow  a  few  individuals 
to  exhaust  for  their  own  temporary  personal 
profit  the  resources  which  ought  to  be  devel- 
opjed  through  use  so  as  to  be  conserved  for 
the  permanent  common  advantage  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

These  passages,  and  many  others 
which  might  be  cited,  reveal  the  great 
faith  of  one  of  our  great  Presidents  In 
the  resources,  the  people,  and  the  future 
of  our  country.  It  was  the  faith  which 
led  him  to  work  and  fight  for.  and  50 
years  ago  today,  to  sign,  the  Reclamation 
Act  which  committed  the  financial  and 
technical  resources  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  a  far-reaching  program  for 
opening  the  physical  resources  of  the 
West  to  development  by  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  of  the  people. 

Not  many  of  us  today  can  share  the 
memory  of  this  man's  personal  presence, 
as  could  those  pioneers  who  witnessed 
the  rededication  of  Roosevelt  Dam.    But 
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we  all  can  share  his  Ideal  and  his 
vision.  Prom  time  to  time,  lesser  men 
have  tried  to  cheapen  or  to  diminish  this 
cause.  The  achievements  of  reclamatloQ 
stand  as  an  irresistible  refutation  of 
their  efforts,  a  living  proof  of  Che  rlcht- 
Dess  of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  IdeaL 


Tlic  Moral  Force  tl 

OpiiiM»«  Cab  Smrt 


EafifffclcMd  nUac 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

^  HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

Cr    MAS&ACHUSETTS 

nt  THI  HCHrSE  OF  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

Tueiday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  include  t!ie  address  I  delivered  on 
June  14,  1952.  in  WalLham.  Mas.,  be- 
fore the  closing  assembly  of  the  annual 
State  encaminnent  of  the  United  Span- 
ish American  War  Veterans.  The  ad- 
dress follows 

I  am  deepl\  honored  by  your  Invitation 
to  participate  .n  theee  exerci^ee  markUig  the 
flXty-Lhlrd  annimJ  8tat«  encampment  of  the 
United  8f>anis.i  War  Veterans  of  Uassachu- 
eetts 

It  Is  a  particular  pleastire  to  pay  tribute 
to  you  not  only  as  a  Member  of  the  Oongraea 
but  also  as  a  nitpran  at  World  War  n. 

On  sttrh  an  occasion  as  tlila  I  think  It  la 
moat  proper  t.nd  flttlng  that  our  younger 
veterans  be  reminded  of  the  hrrolc  aarvioe 
and  sacrlhces  you  and  your  departed  com- 
rades rendered  In  patriotic  devotton  to  this 
great  Ifatlon. 

Tour  pride  In  being  members  of  the  United 
Spanish  War  %  eterans  Is  based  on  very  sub- 
stantial foundattons.  Tou  are  veterans  of 
Atn^rtca's  first  var  for  humanity.  Tou  are 
veterans  of  the  only  100  percent  volunteer 
Army  the  wor  d  has  ever  known.  Tou  are 
▼ptrrans  of  th«  only  war  In  history  that  paid 
dividends  It  was  a  war  that  was  not  fouf^ht 
to  a  draw — w«  dictated  the  terms.  It  was 
r«^ponilble  for  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  It  resulted  In  the  paaaage  at  a  much 
needed  NationiU  Dtfenae  Act.  It  catiaed  the 
abolition  of  yellow  fever  and  otlier  dread 
dUeaaea.  It  united  the  North  and  the  South 
■o  that  we  became  a  unified  people  under 
one  great  anc  glorious  flag  It  furnished 
every  commander  In  World  War  I  from  the 
Commander  ir  Chief  on  down.  It  was  the 
first  campaign  fought  on  foreign  soU. 

Tou  did  net  t>rlng  the  fiag  home — you 
left  it  wliere  you  put  It  and  it  la  still  there. 
You  fought  tlte  war  with  poor  equipment, 
poor  food,  antiquated  guns  and  blacic  powder. 
Tne  war  In  W;ilch  you  aerved  initiated  Im- 
provement In  maintenance  at  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  Inspxed  the  formaUon  of  a  stand- 
lug  Army  through  training  canipa.  It  marked 
the  IndUftrlai  reconstruction  of  the  South. 
It  tau^t  the  valued  leason  of  unprepared- 
nese  that  ciairis  more  lives  than  actual  war 
Itself.  It  ele\'ated  the  United  States  of 
America  to  a  leading  position  In  the  assembly 
of  nations.  It  marked  the  rebirth  of  a 
nation. 

Pour  bundred  and  fifty-eight  thous&nd 
engaged  in  the  conflict,  exceeding  In  nxunber 
thcs*^  engaged  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  the 
M'xlcan  War.  tind  the  War  at  1812. 

The  looses  In  deaths  from  all  causes  were 
4.3  percent  as  compared  with  six-tenths  at 
1  percent  for  tlie  Civil  War  and  seven-tenths 
ol  1  peroent  for  World  War  I. 


The  average  length  of  service  was  14 
months  aa  compared  with  11  months  for  the 
Civil  War  and  9  months  for  World  War  I. 

The  baac  pay  was  $15.80  a  month  as  com- 
pared with  $30  for  World  War  I  and  $50 
for  World  War  II. 

Tou  received  no  bonus,  no  war-iisk  In- 
surance, no  adjusted  compensation,  no  voca- 
tional training,  and  no  hoepltallzation  until 
20  yeara  after  the  war  was  concluded. 

The  fevers  and  diseases  and  pestilence, 
beyond  the  enemy  action,  you  faced  and  con- 
quered required  the  demonstration  of  a 
superlative  courage  and  determination. 

As  your  United  States  Hepreeenutlve  I 
laave  oonaidered  it  simply  a  moral  duty,  these 
last  6  yeairs.  to  encourage  Uie  approval  of 
veteran's  legislation  to  correct  some  of  the 
Injustices  and  inequities  that  have  been 
visited  upon  you  for  so  long  It  was  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  vote  for  the  enact- 
ment. In  this  Eighty-aecond  Congrees,  of 
Public  Laws  108  and  366  which  eliminate 
some  of  the  Irritating  red  tape  of  adminis- 
tration and  provide  cost-of-Uvlng  increases, 
wiiich  are  stiU  too  smaU  in  my  opinion,  in 
disability  compenaaUon  rates.  It  wUl  be  a 
sad  hour  in  our  national  history  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  ever  neglect  to  discharge  the  Just 
ohligauons  owed  to  jrou  and  the  veterana  of 
all  oui'  wars. 

Tou  more  than  any  living  veterans  con- 
sciously realize  that  the  wars  in  which 
America  has  participated  have  been  conflicts 
begun  by  totalitarian  governnLents. 

We  have  always  been  a  peaceful  people 
unpreptared  for  aggressor  attack  because  our 
basic  motives  have  consisV-ntly  l>een  of  good 
wUl  toward  our  fellow  man  everywhere.  Ws 
have  never  been  activated  by  any  liist  for 
power  over  other  peoples  nor  by  greed  for 
foreign   territorial  possessions. 

Whenever  the  fighting  men  of  this  Na- 
tion have  marched,  as  you',  and  your  com- 
rades marched,  to  do  battle  for  America,  our 
motive  and  ^.urpose  has  consistently  been 
to  extend  the  boundaries  of  freedom.  His- 
tory completely  sustains  that  statement. 
Our  record  in  the  Philippines  and  In  Cuba, 
campalgcs  in  which  some  of  you  took  part; 
our  record  in  every  case  where  we  have  res- 
cued subjugated  peoples  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  despot  has  been  to  aid  and  assist 
them  to  accomplish  the  free  goal  of  self- 
government. 

Our  own  national  doctrine  and  concept  of 
government  has  always  been  to  live  at  peace 
with  our  neighbors;  to  permit  self-determi- 
nation by  smaller  cotmtrles  within  our 
own  sphere  of  Influence  and  encourage  the 
peoples  of  every  nation  to  choose  their  o^n 
particular  form  of  government. 

As  Americans  we  believe  in  the  philosophy 
of  government  that  grants  citizens  the  free- 
dom to  worship  God  as  their  consciences  dic- 
tate. We  believe  in  political  freedom,  free 
press,  free  schools  and  the  liberty  of  the  In- 
dividual to  seek  private  progress  In  his  own 
way  sectire  from  unjust  Interference  by  Gov- 
ernment authorities. 

It  is  for  the  preservation  of  these  blessed 
privileges  for  ourselves  and  our  children  that 
you  and  all  our  veterans  tiave  fought  and 
for  which  so  many  of  our  comrades  have 
died. 

Because  our  objectives  were  Just  and  our 
national  unity  was  complete,  we  have  been 
miUtarUy  triumphant  in  every  fighting  war 
we  have  entered.  Prom  the  birth  of  this 
Nation  we  hav3  continually  and  conclu- 
sively demonstrated  that  the  fighting  man 
and  the  war  weapons  of  this  wonderful 
country  are  cJearly  superior  in  actual  battle. 
We  are  again  evidencing  that  superior 
fighting  ability  in  far-off  Korea  where,  at 
this  moment.  o\ir  valiant  soldiers,  sail  ore, 
and  marines  are  traditionally  engaged  in 
helping  a  blameless  people  retain  their  free- 
dom from  godless  oppreFslon.  We  would  be 
derelict  in  our  sacred  obligstions  today  as 


fellow  veterans  If  we  did  not  pause  to  sa- 
lute the  members  of  our  Armed  Foroee  in 
Korea  who  appear  at  times  to  t>e  so  sadly 
forgotten  in  the  current  rush  and  turmoil 
of  our  domestle  life. 

They  more  than  any  others,  are  encoun- 
tering physical  privations  and  obstacles 
comparable  to  what  you  men  faced  back  In 
ninety-eight.  The  deeds  and  achievements 
of  our  Korean  veterans  !n  overcoming  ex- 
cruciating trials  wlU  be  written  down  as 
among  the  very  highest  In  the  pages  of  our 
military  hUtory.  Let  us  earnestly  pray  that 
bloody  conflict  will  soon  be  honorably  con- 
cluded. 

There  are  a  great  many  responsible  civic, 
religious,  political,  and  military  leaders  to- 
day who  seriously  believe  this  Nation  can 
successfully  meet  any  aggreeslve  war  attack 
that  might.  Ood  forbid,  be  thrust  upon  us 
by  tlse  treacherous  Communlet  leaders. 
They  are  more  vitally  concerned  aix>ut  tlie 
danger  that  we  will  disintegrate  from  within 
by  continually  pursuing  selfish  personal  am- 
bitions and  aUowlng  petty  Jealousies  and 
prejudices  to  prevail  among  us.  I  must  con- 
fess to  sharing  that  conviction  because  of 
80  many  distressing  signs  pointing  towards 
increasing  national  disunity. 

I  feel  it  is  timely  to  recall  the  wise  warn- 
ing of  Abraham  Unooln  when  he  said:  "If 
this  Nation  Is  ever  destroyed.  It  will  be  from 
wlttiln  and  not  from  without  " 

Unfortnnately,  tn  this  challenging  hour 
there  appear  to  be  too  many  private  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  too  many  particular  groups 
who  are  thoughtlessly  neglecting  their  pa- 
triotic participation  In  equality  of  sacrifice 
which  is  the  primary  obll^tion  of  American 
citizenship.  The  democratic  Integrity  of  this 
coimtry  cannot  be  preserved  by  selfish  con- 
centration on  Individual  riches,  special  leg- 
islative privilege  for  grotip  business  profits, 
nor  evil  schemes  for  political  party  advan- 
tage. They  are  cancerous  growths  eating 
away  at  a  united  devotion  for  the  common 
good. 

Revelations  of  betrayal  of  public  trust  and 
abuse  of  government  authority  are  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  any  nation.  Indi- 
vidual Instances  of  corruption  should  be 
calmly  measured  with  confident  appreciation 
of  the  untold  thousands  who  each  day  go 
faithfully  about  the  honest  discharge  of  their 
public  duties.  Untruthful  random  accusa- 
tions and  reckless  blanket  denunciations 
are  an  injury  not  oiUy  to  the  individuals  who 
may  suffer  from  them  but  to  Government 
stability  itself.  Those  who  embrace  the  true 
democratic  spirit  will  be  as  strong  In  their 
praise  of  faithful  officers  as  they  are  un- 
sparing In  their  Just  condemnation  of  the 
faithless. 

Divine  Providence  has  surely  placed  heavy 
burdens  upon  the  American  people  and  Gov- 
ernment in  tliese  troublesome  times.  Tou 
who  have  lived  through  many  challenging 
years  and  experiences  realize  that  more  than 
any  other  living  Americans.  The  accelerated 
paT  of  modem  American  life  demanding 
such  severe  adjustments  of  personal  living, 
stupendous  economic  changes  and  unparal- 
leled Government  complexities  are  enough 
to  try  the  soul  of  any  citizen.  Adaptations 
to  these  changes  and  solutions  to  the  grsve 
problems  accompanying  them  miist  be  made 
and  I  am  confident  they  will  be  successfully 
made. 

The  driving  moral  force  of  an  enlightened 
American  public  opinion  can  curb  the  un- 
bridled selfishness  of  those  factional  inter- 
ests seeking  special  privileges  in  cold  dis- 
regard of  national  security. 

Those  Individuals  who  have  dmled  their 
public  responsibility  will  be  repudiated  and 
punished.  Where  laws  are  Imperfect  we  shall 
take  constitutional  means  to  amend  them. 
Where  administrative  operations  have  prtrved 
faulty  orderly  measures  can  be  taken  for  cor- 
rection. 
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Freed  of  vices  of  corruption  and  favoritism 
our  governmental  institutions  will  work  as 
our  forefathers  intended  them  to  work.  To 
the  vital  task  of  continuing  this  Christian 
democracy  in  moral  health  the  most  unself- 
ish effort  of  every  individual  American  must 
be  applied.  Prom  every  citizen  and  organi- 
zation enjoying  American  blessing  and  privi- 
leges, we  have  a  right  to  ask  personal  alle- 
giance and  willing  devotion  to  the  common 
good  and  the  national  interest. 

We  are  faced  today  with  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  diabolical  enemy  the  world 
has  ever  known.  The  challenge  they  are 
hurling  is  more  a  test  of  our  moral  char- 
acter than  our  physical  and  material  re- 
sources. The  path  leading  to  eventual  vic- 
tory for  us.  and  all  free  people  of  the  earth, 
will  be  filled  with  personal  sacrifices  and 
national  hardships,  but  we  have  no  choice. 

You  men  of  1898  are  living  proof  that  the 
true  American  spirit  can  never  be  conquered. 
In  honor  of  your  department  comrades,  and 
the  dead  heroes  of  all  our  wars,  let  us  here 
rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  preservation  of  a 
free  America  and  a  free  world,  living  in  peace 
under  God. 


Playing  Politics  With  Principle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  al- 
ways dangerous  to  subordinate  princi- 
ples to  expediency.  When  the  expedi- 
ency is  purely  political,  the  danger  be- 
comes acute.  "5?et  this  is  precisely  what 
President  Truman  has  tried  to  do  in 
the  handling  gf  the  steel  crisis.  Mr, 
Truman  has  proven  himself  willing  to 
tie  the  Nation  into  knots,  economically 
and  legally,  ra'ther  than  use  the  pro- 
visions of  a  law  which  bears  the  name 
of  his  chief  antagonist  in  the  public 
arena. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the 
one  underlying  theme  behind  the  whole 
steel  controversy.  Instead  of  invoking 
the  law  established  by  Congre.ss.  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act,  to  meet  the  situation. 
Mr.  Truman  sought  to  circumvent  it.  He 
was  told  in  no  uncertain  terms  by  tht^ 
Supreme  Cour.  that  it  is  Congress  which 
is  vested  by  the  Constitution  with  the 
power  to  make  laws,  not  the  President. 
He  was  told  in  equally  uncertain  t^jrus 
by  Judge  David  Pine  of  the  United  States 
District  Court  that  the  President  is  sub- 
ject to  restraints  like  every  other  citizen 
imder  the  terms  of  our  Constitution. 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  sets  up  machin- 
ery to  handle  disputes  of  this  nature.  No 
one  believes  that  the  process  of  setting 
up  techniques  is  an  automatic  assurance 
that   they   will    function    effectively   in 

every  instance,  but  the  law   is  clear 

they  must  be  used  before  other  devices 
are  sought.  This  is  an  election  year. 
With  the  world  in  its  current  sorry  state, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  for  once  to  sub- 
ordinate the  playing  of  politics  to  the 
exercise  of  honest  judgment  and  the 
principles  of  American  Government. 


Liqoor  Camel  Begins  To  Saf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NrW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12,  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News  on  June  15.  1952,  on  the  subject  of 
prohibition  by  taxation: 

LiQuoK  Camzl  Begins  To  Sao 

There's  an  old  saying  about  how  the  iMt 
straw  piled  on  an  overloaded  camel  was  what 
broke  the  poor  fellow's  back.  There's  an  old 
economic  law  of  diminishing  returns,  which 
means  that  human  effort  In  any  line  can  go 
only  so  far  before  It  takes  to  yielding  smaller 
and  smaller  percentage  rewards  for  more  and 
more  energy  spent. 

According  to  facts  and  flgxires  coming  from 
an  alarmed  liquor  Industry,  the  last  straw 
and  the  diminishing  returns  are  now  hitting 
the  United  States  Treasury  in  the  field  of 
alcohol  taxation. 

For  several  years  prior  to  last  November, 
the  Federal  tax  on  liquor  was  Id  a  gallon. 
That  was  pretty  stiff,  when  you  consider  that 
It  added  $2.25  to  the  proper  cost  of  each 
quart.  Wet  States  and  various  cities  also 
took  their  tax  gulps  in  different  ways  and 
sizes. 

Last  November.  Congress  thought  the 
liquor  camel  wasn't  carrying  enough  of  a 
load,  so  it  hiked  the  Federal  tax  to  $10.50  per 
gallon — with  smaller  Increases  on  beer  and 
wine. 

The  law  of  diminishing  returns  promptly 
took  over,  as  evidenced  by  these  figures: 

In   the   period   November    1950   to   March 

1951.  when  the  tax  was  still  $9  a  gallon, 
the  Treasury  Department  collected  $821,000,- 
000  in  liquor  revenues. 

In   the   period   November   1951   to  March 

1952,  with  the  tax  at  the  new  $10.50  per  gal- 
lon rate,  collections  fell  to  $645,900,000. 

That  was  a  drop  of  $175,700,000.  whereas, 
of  the  same  amount  of  liquor  had  been  taxed 
at  the  new  rate,  the  Treasury's  take  would 
have  been  $958,500,000. 

These  figures  are  from  the  Treasury  Itself. 
They  are  being  widely  circulated  by  the  liq- 
uor people,  who  draw  various  conclusions  of 
their  own. 

It  seems  beyond  dispute  that  the  steepness 
of  the  tax  rate  is  having  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  decline  in  alcohol  tax  revenues. 
Naturally,  people  who  can  cut  down  on  the 
stuff  without  too  much  pain  are  going  to  do 
BO  when  taxes  go  up,  especially  at  a  time 
when  the  price  of  almost  everything  else  la 
sky  high. 

TAX   GOES    UP,    SEVENTTX    DOWN 

Some  liquor  people  go  on  to  insist  that 
the  tax  increase  has  powerfully  stimulated 
bootlegging.  They  think  they  see  an  early 
return  of  bootlegging  as  the  major  industry 
It  was  In  the  late  twenties  and  early  thirties. 
When  Federal  prohibition  was  reeling  drunk- 
enly  to  a  disgraceful  end  and  the  Capones. 
Schultzes,  Diamonds,  and  their  like  were  go- 
ing strong. 

Whether  the  prospects  are  as  bad  as  that, 
we  dont  know  at  this  writing.  We  hope  to 
find  out,  and  cut  the  customers  In  on  th« 
facts  as  soon  as  may  be. 

But  it  seems  a  safe  bet  that  high  liquor 
taxes  at  least  aren't  doing  anything  to  cut 
down  the  making  of  unlawful  Uquor. 


And.  as  remarked  above.  It  seems  obvlotis 
that  the  high  liquor  taxes  are  hacking  sharp- 
ly into  Federal  revenues  from  liquor.  That 
simply  means,  if  this  keeps  up,  that  the  rest 
of  us  eventually  will  have  to  plug  the  gap 
with  taxes  on  other  items — as  If  these  levies 
weren't  deadly  enough  already. 

All  of  which  makes  eminently  sensible,  we 
believe.  Representative  Emanuel  Ckllxi's 
(Democrat,  New  York)  proposal  to  get 
realistic  about  liquor  taxes'  possible  yields 
by  slashing  the  rate  to  $6  a  gallon.  That 
looks  much  wiser  than  the  $10.50  rate  from 
a  revenue-raising  point  of  view. 


The  Matual  Secnrity  Profram  and  the  Near 
Ea$t 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 

of  the  fact  that  we  shortly  will  be  con- 
sidering the  appropriation  bill  as  au- 
thorized by  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. I  anr  directing  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  letter  which 
I  received  from  Daniel  A.  Poling,  chair- 
man and  editor  of  the  Christian  Herald 
magazine,  published  by  the  Christian 
Herald  Association  of  27  East  Thirty- 
ninth  Street.  New  York  City,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Dear  Congressman  Multo:  I  am  taking  It 
on  myself  to  write  you  at  this  time  as  you 
begin  debating  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram. 

With  billions  being  spent  everywhere,  on 
economic  reconstruction  abroad  as  well  as 
on  armaments,  it  is  only  natural  for  sincere 
American  citizens  to  grow  somewhat  panicky 
and  reach  for  a  scissors.  It  is  my  own  sincere 
belief  that  In  spite  of  the  total  asked  for, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  U 
Just  those  areas  which  need  oiir  help  most 
that  are  likely  to  become  the  weakest  points 
in  our  worlc'-wlde  lines  of  defense — if  that 
help  is  not  given. 

One  of  my  own  principal  interests,  of 
course.  Is  the  Near  Bast,  the  cradle  of  our 
clvUization  and  our  beliefs.  The  amount  of 
money  earmarked  for  the  region  as  a  whole. 
whUe  sorely  needed,  is  but  a  trifle  compared 
with  the  dividends  in  political  and  economic 
stability  that  would  be  ours  If  a  program 
truly  commensurate  with  the  potentialities 
of  this  area  were  to  b«  applied. 

I  believe  that  the  amount  proposed  is  ab- 
solutely indispensable  at  this  stage  of  our 
relations  with  Russia.  The  only  foreseeable 
way  of  bringing  about  peace  between  the 
Arab  sUtes  and  the  State  of  Israel  is  to  raise 
the  material  level  of  the  area  as  a  whole 
to  a  point  where  passions  wUl  be  stilled  and 
men  wlU  be  able  to  forget  the  past.  I  am 
aware  of  the  difllctilties  inherent  In  helping 
people  who,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
Arab  friends,  may  not  at  first  seem  overly 
anxious  for  our  help,  but  I  submit  that 
our  own  interests  as  well  as  the  long-range 
Interests  of  the  Near  East  Itself,  neverthe- 
less, call  for  unfiagglng  aid.  both  moral  and 
material.  It  Is  true  that  the  State  of  Israel 
Is  the  only  forward-looking  dynamic  part- 
ner we  now  have  In  this  area,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  It  can  become  a  beacon 
light   for    iU    neighbors.     The   Arab   sUtes, 
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too.  must  be  given  an  oppxjrtunlty  to  de- 
velop their  vast  agrlciiltural  areas,  now  lying 
fallow  (especially  In  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Jor- 
dan) to  provide  a  sufficiently  productive 
social  matrix  for  the  rabtilouB  oil  revenues, 
•t  present  dlvertad  into  private  pockets,  to 
have  a  real  effect. 

Conversely,  while  the  Arab  states  must  be 
aided,  we  must  not  forget  that  Tor  the  fore- 
seeable future  It  18  the  State  of  Israel,  with 
Its  rapid  process  of  Industrlallaatlon  and 
the  700,000  refugees  It  has  absorbed  since 
Its  founding,  whkrb  Is  potentiaUy  the  most 
reliable  bastion  we  have  in  the  Near  East. 

The  thought  that  has  profoundly  im- 
prossed  me  was  summed  up  by  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  In  a  recent  article  in  the  New  York 
Times.  Wurld  InvesLaicni,  Not  Foreign  Aid. 
And  may  I  urge  you.  In  considering  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  as  a  whole,  to  give 
special  thought  to  the  Near  Eaat.  that  tur- 
bulent area  on  the  borbers  of  the  Soviet 
Union  which  Is  at  once  in  most  urgent  need 
of  our  help  and  which  U  potentially  lU  most 
rewarding  recipient 

Tours  sincerely. 

Dakikz.  a.  Poumo. 
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L«W$  AttitaJc  M  Pdk&  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or  MixnmaoTA 
a  TBM  HOOSS  OP  REPRSSSNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr  BLATNIK.    Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
m  who  have  been  obtlped  to  follow  what 
ml«ht  be  called  electrtc-powrr  politics  in 
the  United  SUtes  have  become  aware  of 
a  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  certain 
Industry   propagandists   to   convey   the 
impression  that  organized  labor  is  now 
taking  a  po&ition  hostile  to  what  is  known 
as  public  power  development      It  is  a 
fact  that  two  labor  unions,  one  A  P  of  L. 
and  one  CIO,  have  In  the  past  couple  of 
years  made  statements  or  adopted  reso- 
lutions critical  of  some  aspects  of  the 
public -power  program.    The  spokesmen 
for  the  private  utilities,  or  their  allies, 
have  seized  upon  these  two  dissenting 
statements  and  have  attempted  by  rather 
crude  and  obvious  propacandistic  tac- 
tics to  give  the  oidinary  pubUc  the  im- 
pression that  there  had  been  a  major 
shift  in  the  views  of  the  American  trade- 
union  movement  on  this  quc'^jon  of  pub- 
lic power.     Actually,  there  Is  ample  evi- 
dence in  published  data  that  organized 
labor  as  a  whole  has  not  reversed  itself 
on  this  vital  issue  of  national  policy.    In- 
deed, many  large  individual  unions  are 
taking  a  more  active  role  in  support  of 
the  public-power  program  than  at  any 
time  In  the  past. 

To  anyone  who  knows  the  elementary 
facts  of  economic  and  social  life  in  Amer- 
ica today,  it  is  highly  suspicious  to  dis- 
cover an  article  indirectly  attacking  pub- 
lic power  by  the  president  of  one  of  the 
CIO  unions  appearing  in  a  magazine  with 
a  huge  national  circulation.  Those  of 
us  who  have  been  subjected  to  the  propa- 
eandistlc  technique  of  the  power  lobby 
can  only  conclude  that  some  very  power- 
ful partisan  influences  must  have  been 
at  work  to  have  this  article  appear  in 
a^  publication  which  ordinarily  is  anti- 


labor  In  tone  and  unusually  reactionary 
in  political  outlook. 

Here  in  Washington  this  week  a  num- 
ber of  individuals  received  a  reprint  of 
this  very  one-sided  and  Ill-informed  ar- 
ticle by  Jcseph  Fisher,  president  of  the 
CIO  utility  workers.  The  reprint  was 
mailed  out  with  a  covering  letter  from 
the  president  of  a  large  private  electric 
utility  corporation  in  Montana.  Noth- 
ing more  unusual  has  happened  in  this 
country  in  a  long  time  than  to  find  a 
corporation  executive  spending  money  to 
plaster  the  country  with  material  au- 
thored by  an  ofBcial  of  a  CIO  union. 

It  is  a  glaring  fact  that  when  the  presi- 
dent of  an  A.  F.  of  L.  union  replied  to  the 
anti-public-power   article    by    the   CIO 
man,  the  great  national  publication  that 
printed  the  first  piece  gave  the  reply  the 
silent  treatment.    The  particular  point 
made  by  Charles  MacOowan,  president 
of  the  A.  F.  of  L.  bollermakers,  was  that 
labor   relations    between    the    unionized 
employees  and  the  administratiors  of  a 
series  of  operations  conducted  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  were  excel- 
lent and.  indeed,  a  model  for  many  pri- 
vate employers.     While  this  article  was 
not  written  to  further  legislation  favor- 
ing public  power  projects,  the  effect  of  the 
views  and  information  was  most  helpful 
to  the  proponents  of  public  power.     It 
should  go  without  saying  that  had  the 
magazine    which    featured    the    article 
smearing  public  power  been  free  of  prop- 
agandlstlc  bias.  It  most  certainly  would 
have  printed  the  very  competent  and  in- 
teresting answer  to  the  article,  which 
clearly  gave  at  best  a  distorted  and  in- 
complete statement  regarding  labor  rela- 
tions in  public  power  installations. 

In  the  CoNGKEssiONAL  Rbcoso  for  May 
27,  in  connection  with  an  attack  on  the 
Electric  Consumers'  Conference  held  here 
in  Washington,  May  26-28.  1952,  there 
appeared  the  text  of  a  resolution  attack- 
ing public  power  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  Utility  Workers  of  America — CIO. 
Members  of  Congress  and  the  general 
public  should  not  get  the  impression  tiiat 
the  utUity  workers  are  expressing  the 
viemTwint  of  the  millions  of  members  of 
the  CIO  on  this  particular  controversy. 
The  official  position  of  the  national  CIO 
on  power  development  is  quite  contrary 
and  is  carefully  and  persuasively  set 
forth  in  a  report,  the  Foundatlorw  of 
Prosperity,  issued  by  the  CIO  committee 
on  regional  development  and  conserva- 
tion. That  document  Ueals  with  the 
whole  problem  of  resource  development 
and  merits  the  careful  study  of  everyone 
in  public  life. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America — CIO — met 
in  biennial  convention  and  there  adopted 
a  very  specitic  and  fairly  detaUed  reso- 
lution on  the  subject  of  power.    The 

Textile    Workers    Union    of    America 

CIO — has  a  membership  which  is  very 
much  larger  than  that  of  the  utility 
workers.  But  more  Important  than 
mere  siae  of  this  union  Is  the  fact  that 
its  resolution  is  much  more  representa- 
tive of  the  thinking  of  the  great  body 
of  organized  labor  on  the  matter  of 
power  development  than  was  the  reso- 
lution sponsored  by  the  utility  workers. 


Three  of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
Electric  Consumers'  Conference  whi^ 
took  a  strong  line  in  favor  of  pubtio 
power,  were  the  United  Steelworkers  ot 
America  the  United  Automobile  Workers^ 
of  America  and  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America.  The  combined  mem- 
bership of  these  three  unions  is  certainly 
close  to  three  millions. 

The  further  vital  fact  should  be  noted: 
The  Utility  Workers  have  repeatedly  at- 
tempted, at  CIO  annual  conventions,  to 
have  their  point  of  view  adopted  as  offi- 
cial policy.  They  have  not  been  able  u> 
muster  a  corporals  guard  to  support 
their  position.  Virtually  the  entire  con- 
vention voted  to  uphold  the  previous 
stand  of  the  organization  on  public 
power. 

Herewith  is  the  text  of  the  resolution 
sponsored  by  the  Textile  Workers  Union 
of  America.  CIO: 

PITBI.IC    PD'WKs 

Many  of  us  have  experienced  anfl  lived 
through  the  rapid  and  beneficial  economic 
and  social  changes  which  low-cost  public 
power  dcvelopnient,  Unked  with  flood  con- 
trol and  other  conservation  programs,  have 
brought  U)  an  entire  region. 

Ttaac  and  time  again  we  have  endorsed  the 
TennesEee  Valley  Authority  and  have  at  all 
times  foupht  for  legi.slation  to  continue  and 
expand  this  program. 

One  of  tht  most  important  reasons  making 
for  the  Instability  of  the  textile  industry  in 
certain  regions — particularly  New  England 
and  New  York — is  the  comparatively  high 
cost  of  power.  Not  only  our  own  members 
but  every  consumer  Uving  in  these  areas 
must  pay  nearly  twice  as  much  for  electricity 
in  his  home  or  for  other  eesentlal  needs  as 
do  the  people  served  largely  by  public-power 
developments  such  as  TVA  In  the  South  and 
BonneviUe  in  the  Weet. 

Low-cost  electricity  has  become  a  unlversiU 
necessity  of  modern  life,  both  in  the  city  and 
on  the  farm,  in  the  home  and  In  the  fac- 
tory. Nevertheless,  the  tightly  organized, 
fabulously  wealthy,  ruthless  and  skillfully 
directed  mcnopollstic  coaUtlon.  which  seeka 
to  dominate  all  branches  of  our  political  and 
economic  life,  is  now  waging  a  vigorous  drive 
to  kill  clT  an  public  power  developments  In 
this  country.  With  ctmnlng  and  deliberate 
intent  to  deceive,  public  power  Is  smeared  as 
subversive  and  socialistic. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  private  power  com- 
panies are  seeking  to  have  all  current  pro- 
duced by  great  natural  hydroelectric  re- 
sources In  this  country  turned  over  to  the 
monopolistic  private  interests  on  virtually 
their  own  terms.  Stripped  of  all  double  talk, 
this  is  what  the  power  fl^ht  is  all  about.  The 
issue  is  brutally  clear.  The  private  electric 
companies  seek  to  rob  the  public  of  the  riches 
which  nature  provides  and  thus  to  tighten 
its  moncfxtlistic  grip  on  the  supply  of  power 
so  that  prices  to  the  public  may  be  lacked  up 
at  wlU. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  beyond  any 
question  that  there  is  no  practical  way  of 
measuring  the  real  cost  of  supplying  ek-:- 
tnclty  to  the  public  except  by  operating 
yardstick  public  power  projects:  Therefore 
be  it 

Reaolveil  hy  the  seventh  biennial  conven- 
tion of  the  Textile  Workerg  Union  0/  America, 
CIO.  That^- 

1.  We  demand  that  Congress  enact  ena- 
bling legislation  to  extend  the  public  gen- 
eration of  hydroelectric  power  whmvver 
physical  resources  permit  and  whenever  the 
need  for  power  exists,  but  within  the  frame- 
work of  comprehensive  regional  plana,  and 
with  due  respect  for  all  other  reaourvsaa. 
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2.  We  urge  Congress  to  specifically  direct 
the  Oovernment  to  transmit  power  generated 
In  Government  plants  over  publicly  owned 
long-distance  transmission  lines,  since  the 
question  of  public  transmission  Is  the  crux 
of  the  hydroelectric  power  fight. 

3.  We  urge  Congress  to  authorize  and  pro- 
vide funds  for  public  construction  and  op- 
eration of  auxiliary  steam  plants  wherever 
needed  to  firm  up  or  augment  hydroelectric 
power  plants. 

4.  We  urge  Congress  to  continue,  without 
compromise  or  alteration,  the  policy  of  giv- 
ing preference  to  nonprofit,  cooperative,  or 
municipally  owned  bodies  In  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  publicly  generated  power. 

5.  We  call  upon  Congress  to  make  avail- 
able public  credit  to  municipalities  or  non- 
profit bodies  to  acquire  existing  local  gen- 
erating or  transmission  facilities  whenever 
It  Is  shown  that  monopolistic  practices  are 
operating  against  the  public  interest. 

6.  We  declare  that  the  adoption  of  this 
public  power  policy  does  not  mean  that  we 
propose  that  private  power  companies  go  out 
of  business  or  be  forced  to  operate  without  a 
fair  return.  In  fact,  ovir  purpose  is  exactly 
the  reverse.  We  are  convinced  that  Increased 
supplies  of  cheap  or  low-cost  power  and  the 
operation  of  yardstick  transmission  facili- 
ties will  greatly  Increase  total  power  con- 
sumption and  thereby  Improve  business  for 
the  private  companies  and  for  related  indus- 
tries, as  well  as  for  publicly  or  cooperatively 
owned   power  projects. 


Memorial  Day 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACI'CSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  inspiring  ad- 
dress delivered  by  Mayor  John  J.  Buck- 
ley, of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  at  the  American 
Legion  lot.  Immaculate  Conception  Cem- 
etery, that  city,  on  May  30.  1952 : 

It  has  always  been  characterUtlc  of  us  as 
a  people  here  In  America,  that  from  time  to 
time  during  the  year  we  interrupt  the  tenor 
of  our  dally  lives,  and  putting  aside  the 
pressing  cares  of  the  hour,  we  pay  grateful 
homage  to  the  memory  of  our  heroic  dead 
who  gave  their  lives  in  order  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  united,  free,  and  strong 
Nation. 

And  it  is  on  this  day.  Memorial  Day.  that 
the  soul  of  ovu-  Nation  Is  touched  most 
deeply.  On  this  day.  In  the  most  beautiful 
season  of  the  year,  when  the  very  earth  Itself 
quickens  with  new  life  and  lends  its  renewed 
beauty  to  a  saddened  people,  we  come  to  pay 
tribute  to  men  and  women  who  gave  the  last 
full  measure  of  their  devotion  and  courage 
to  the  principles  and  Ideals  and  hopes  which 
we.  the  living,  are  dedicated  to  foster  and 
realize. 

Originally  observed  in  memory  of  the 
heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  this  day  has  done 
much  toward  healing  the  Jagged  wound  that 
our  Nation  suffered  in  that  terrible  conflict, 
and  today  the  custom  of  decorating  the 
graves  of  our  soldiers  with  flowers  Is  sym- 
bolic not  alone  of  our  gratitude  to  brave 
men  who  preserved  the  strength  of  our  Union 
but  also  to  those  who  founded  our  great 
Nation  and  kept  unsullied  its  honor  and 
freedom  on  far-flung  foreign  battlefields. 

How  presimiptuous  It  would  be  of  us  to 
beUeve^  that  any  words  we  may  express  to 


honor  their  memory  would  reach  with  more 
appeal  to  Almighty  God  with  whom  our  hon- 
ored dead  this  day  commune  in  a  universal 
tongue.  Rather  It  Is  that  their  actions  in- 
spire in  us  this  day  the  nobler  motives  and 
■lore  heroic  patriotism  that  we,  the  living, 
need  so  badly  to  see  us  through  the  dlfllcult 
days  ahead. 

And  so  It  Is  that  we  gather  here  today,  not 
only  in  tender  memory  of  those  heroes  who 
died  upon  the  field  of  battle,  for  their  mem- 
ory shall  live  with  the  life  of  our  Nation  till 
time  shall  be  no  more,  out  also  to  Join  with 
those  proud  and  sorrowful  mothers  and 
fathers  and  wives  of  those  men  whose  blood 
has  given  vital  ctirrents  to  the  heart  of  our 
Nation. 

And,  although  on  this  sacred  day.  we  place 
fragrant  flowers  over  the  silent  chambers 
wherein  their  bodies  rest,  we  know  In  our 
hearts  that  the  Almighty  God  In  his  wisdom 
and  Justice  has  taken  them  Into  Himself 
in  the  place  of  our  eternal  destiny. 

Which  of  us  here  today  who  have  placed 
flowers  and  flags  on  the  graves  of  our  loved 
ones  doubt  ttuit  they  hover  as  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  above  this  Nation,  guiding  us  with 
their  hopes  and  prayers  and  love.  Certainly, 
as  Willlamj^  Jennings  Bryan,  so  logically 
stated:  "If  the  Almighty  God  deigns  to  touch 
with  divine  power  the  cold  and  pulselese 
heart  of  the  burled  acorn,  and  to  make  It 
burst  forth  from  lU  prison  walls,  will  He 
leave  neglected  in  the  earth  the  soul  of  man 
made  in  the  Image  of  his  Creator?"  "If 
matter  mute  and  inanimate  though  changed 
into  a  multitude  of  forms  can  nev-r  die,  will 
the  spirit  of  man  suffer  annihilation  when 
It  has  paid  a  brief  visit,  like  a  royal  guest 
to  this  tenement  of  clay?  No — I  am  as  sure 
that  there  Is  another  Life  as  I  am  that  I  live 
today." 

I  am  equally  certain  that  o\ir  honored 
dead  wait  patiently  to  be  reunited  with  those 
to  whom  they  have  handed,  with  love  and 
confldence.  the  sacred  heritage  which  we  so 
highly  treasure. 

And  to  our  bereaved  people,  we  can  gently 
say,  "Sit  not  in  darkness,  not  despair,  nor 
sorrow,  for  those  dear  to  you  whom  you 
early  mourn  shall  live  again  and  live  to- 
gether. The  Nation  lives  because  you  gave 
it  men  who  loved  It  better  than  their  own 
lives;  men  who  marched  bravely  edong  the 
long  tortuous  road  to  honor  and  Immortal- 
ity. Your  sorrow  Is  the  NaUon's  pride,  for 
your  sorrows  are  the  guaranty  that  our  coun- 
try shall  continue  to  move  strongly  forward 
under  God's  guidance  toward  a  greater  de- 
gree of  Justice  and  liberty,  truth  and 
morality." 

Ho-ar  truly  has  It  been  said : 

"Well  blest  Is  he  who  has  a  dear  one  dead 
A    friend    he    has    whose    face    will    never 

change 
A    dear    conmiunlon   that    will    not    grow 

strange 
The  anchor  of  love  Is  death." 

And  the  death  of  those  whom  we  honor 
here  today  is  symbolic  of  the  love  they  bore 
for  each  of  us.  and  upon  each  of  us  is  placed 
the  tremendous,  unavoidable  responsibility 
of  being  worthy  of  their  sacrifices. 

I  cannot  more  clearly  express  the  nature  of 
that  responsibility  than  by  quoting  from  a 
few  lines  of  the  thoughts  of  an  vmknown 
soldier  during  the  early  dark  days  of  World 
War  II.  This  poem  was  found  on  a  scrap 
of  paper  In  a  trench  In  north  Africa  by  Qen. 
Sir  Bernard  Montgomery: 

"Stay  with  me.  God.    The  night  Is  dark. 
The  night  is  cold;  my  little  spark 
Of  courage  dies.    The  night  Is  long; 
Be  with  me.  God,  and  make  me  strong. 

**I  knew  that  death  Is  but  a  door. 
I  knew  what  we  were  fighting  for: 
Peace  for  the  kids,  our  brothere  freed. 
A  kinder  world,  a  cleaner  breed. 


*Belp  me.  O  God.  When  death  Is  near 
To  mock  the  haggard  face  of  fear. 
That  when  I  fall — if  fall  I  must 
My  soul  may  triumph  in  the  dust." 

What  greater  objectives  could  we  possibly 
have  than  to  carry  on  In  our  dally  lives  to- 
ward peace  for  our  children  and  freedom 
for  all  men  In  a  world  of  kindness  and  mor- 
ality. 

The  question  that  faces  us  this  day  is: 
Are  we  determined  to  accept  this  responsi- 
bility and  give  full  and  true  meaning  to 
those  who  look  down  upon  us  totlay.  or  are 
we  to  break  faith  with  those  who  purchased 
by  their  valor,  and  sealed  with  thoir  blood, 
the  sacred  heritage  which  Is  ours? 

Many  years  ago  at  Gettysburg,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  looking  ahead  to  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  and  foreseeing  the  dlfflcult  dajre 
ahead,  prayed  that  the  supreme  sacrifice  of 
the  countless  dead  about  him  should  not, 
in  the  end,  be  a  vain  one.  History  tells  us 
that  his  prayer  was  answered.  America 
healed  its  wounds  and  soared  upward  to 
even  more  glorious  heights,  becoming  In  time 
the  living  symbol  before  all  the  world  of  the 
triumph  of  the  human  spirit  in  Its  search 
for  freedom  from  the  oppressions  of  tyranny. 
There  Is  little  doubt  that  we  have  arrived 
again  at  the  crossroads  In  our  history.  Hav- 
ing survived  the  holocaust  of  another  great 
war.  we  can  either  go  ahead  In  the  humane 
and  enlightened  progress  that  thus  far  has 
been  our  national  destiny,  or  we  can  know 
for  the  first  time  as  a  Nation  the  Ignominy 
of  defeat. 

First,  we  must  face  reality  and  accept  the 
cold  hard  fact  that  the  totalitarian  enemy. 
ever  watciiful  and  alert,  is  at  the  gate.  He 
Is  an  enemy  that  we  cannot  afford  to  under- 
estimate, for  he  Is  promoting  the  most  ma- 
lignant and  united  tyranny  that  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  He  seeks  to  devour  us  be- 
cause he  knows  that  we  are  the  citadel  of 
freedom  and  truth,  and  as  such,  we  stand 
firmly  in  his  tyrannical  path. 

As  we  stand  here  today,  we  must,  as  mil- 
lions of  Americans  all  over  our  great  land 
must,  and  are  at  this  very  moment  doing, 
vow  that  this  citadel  of  freedom  and  truth 
must  not  fall.  Evoking  the  spirit  of  Lincoln, 
as  we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  flower  and  flag- 
decorated  graves  of  our  fighting  dead,  we 
must  reaffirm  that  they  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

With  Lincoln  we  must,  now  more  than 
ever  before.  reded!cate  ourselves  to  the  great 
task  remaining  before  us.  We  must  here 
resolve  that  the  destiny  of  America  Is  securely 
held  In  the  hands  of  we,  the  living. 

But  above  all  we  must  realize  that  all  otrr 
vows,  affirmations,  and  resolves  are  empty 
and  meaningless  If  we  do  not  carry  them 
beyond  th^  precincts  of  this  consecrated 
ground,  beyond  today,  into  the  daily  lives  of 
aJl  our  tomorrows. 

If  we  are  to  remain  strong  and  free  we 
must  place  our  faith  In  God  and  base  our 
strength  on  a  high  level  of  morality.  The 
enemy  without  the  gate  Is  strong,  but  he  can 
never  defeat  us  unless  we  permit  ourselves 
to  be  weakened  by  the  enemy  within;  and 
unfortunately  there  Is  an  enemy  within,  one 
almost  as  Insidious  as  the  force  that  lurks 
without  the  gate.  It  Is  the  enemy  of  our  own 
negligence,  oxir  own  frequent,  almost  dally 
disregard  of  the  faith  we  must  keep  with 
our  God.  our  fathers,  our  dead,  and  with  our- 
selves and  each  other.  The  tragic  irony  of 
our  times  is  that  we  who  live  in  an  era  that 
possesses  the  revelation  of  the  true  God. 
BhovUd  so  often  fall  to  live  up  to  the  virtues 
in  which  we  express  belief;  fail  to  maintain 
the  steadfast,  constant  allegiance  to  those 
duties  which  we  owe  to  God.  country,  family, 
and  fellowman.  Only  when  we  nourish  and 
practice  those  virtues  perfectly  can  we  expect 
to  realize  the  full  and  rounded  dignity  of  our 
human  personality. 
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It  la  ironic  that  we.  living  In  a  •ystem 
of  free  enterprise,  the  only  economic  system 
possible  in  the  life  of  a  true  democracy,  often 
give  by  our  daily  actions  vmconscious  support 
to  that  system  of  materialisUc  philosophy 
that  seeks  to  crush  us.  If  we  are  to  survive 
we  must  reject  the  "something  for  noticing" 
attitude:  we  must  be  intolerant  of  the  ten- 
dency so  prevalent  in  our  time  to  break  down 
public  and  private  morality. 

We  are  not  lost  here  in  America,  but  we 
can  well  be  If  we  do  not  pause  to  reevaluate. 
Compulsive  greed  is  tl^  ancient  evil  that  has 
destroyed  all  the  great  clviltsatloDs  of  the 
past.  And  the  only  anUdote  to  greed  Is 
good,  plain  honesty  in  every  action  of  our 
daily  lives,  do  matter  how  seemingly  in- 
significant. The  whole  ta  greater  than  the 
part,  but  the  quality  of  any  part,  no  matter 
how  small,  must  ultimately  determine  the 
nature  of  the  whole. 

We  must  realize  flnally  that  we,  standing 
here  today,  though  we  be  living,  have  much 
In  common  with  the  dead  that  we  have  come 
here  to  commemorate.     We  shsxe  first  with 
our  beloved  dead  the  destiny  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  human  soul,  though  unlike  them 
we    have    not    as    yet    consummated    that 
destiny,  and.  secondly,  we  siiare  with  them, 
here  in  America,  a  commonness  of  purpose: 
What  they  lived  for,  wliat  they  fought  and 
died   to   preserve,   our   great  land,   we   must 
live  for  and  perhaps  fight  and  die  to  preserve. 
We  can  best  honor  and  cherish  our  dead, 
then,  if  we  In  ovu  dally  lives  lend  ourselves 
to  no  action  that  will  tend  to  destroy  ttiat 
piu-poae  which  was  theirs  and  wiiich  must 
be  ours.     The  dead  are  not  gone,  they  are 
merely    waiting.     Much    have    they    left    lis, 
and  all  that  they  have  left  is  a  part  of  us. 
In  us   they  live  and  will  continue   to  live 
as  long  as  we  continue  on  this  earth,  a  race 
of  people  loving  God.  country,  and  freedom. 
And   we   can    be   helped    in    honoring    and 
cherishing  our  dead  In  thU  very  real  man- 
ner. If  In  our  daily  lives  we  remember  the 
lines  of  the  great  seventeenth  century  poet, 
John  Donne. 

"No  man  Is  an  Island,  entire  of  Itself;  every 
man  is  a  piece  of  the  continent,  •  part  of 
the  main;  if  a  clod  be  washed  away  by  the 
sea.  the  continent  Is  the  less;  any  man's 
death  diminished  me,  because  I  am  involved 
In  mankind;  and  therefore,  never  send  to 
know  for  whom  the  bell  tolls,  it  tolls  for 
thee." 

And.  In  remembering  the*e  lines,  our  dead 

will  be  near  us  always — as  they  should  be 

and  we  will  not  fall  them. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  IL  JAVITS 

or  NEW    /OBJ 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVBS 
j  Tuesday,  June  10.  1952 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  inserted 
In  the  June  5  Cowcrkssional  Ricou) — 
page  A3501— a  news  Item  telling  of  the 
winning  In  Brussels  by  one  of  my  constit- 
uents, Leon  Fleischer,  of  the  Queen  EUsa- 
beth  of  Belgium  International  Musical 
Competition.  Mr.  Fleischer  Is  the  first 
American  to  win  such  a  prize  In  an  inter- 
national musical  competition.  Ap- 
pended is  a  magnificently  written  article 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  Sunday. 
June  8.  by  the  famous  music  critic.  Olln 
Downes,  further  detailing  this  accomp- 
lishment and  its  Implications  In  our  re- 
lations with  the  people  of  free  Europe: 


CoMPmnoN  At  Banssixa — Lioir  PunscHia, 
AMzaicAN  Pianist.  Is  Wimmeb  of  Paax 
Prize    m    Intehnstionai,    ComxsT    Spon- 

aOKED  BT  QUXUi 

(By  Olin  Downes) 

Bkvbsils.— The  first  American  to  win  the 
first  prize  in  a  great  international  musical 
competition.  Is  a4-year-oId  Leon  Fleischer 
of  San  Francisco,  "Premier  Laureat"  of  the 
Queen  Elisabeth  of  Belgium  International 
Musical  Competition  of  1953,  which  U  today 
the  most  important  and  admirably  conducted 
musical  contest  in  the  world. 

The  adrantages  of  Mr.  Fleischer's  success 
are  far-reaching.  They  fairly  launch  him  on 
whst  can  be  called  the  major  phase  of  his 
career.  The  medal  of  honor  which  Queen 
Elisabeth  bestows  upon  him  in  person  and 
the  substanUal  sum  of  nooney,  amounting  to 
approximately  $3,000,  are  the  immediate  re- 
wards of  the  occasion.  But  in  addition  to 
these  handsome  recognitions  there  will  be 
the  certainty  of  appearances  with  orchestra 
which  have  been  held  open  by  leading  sym- 
phonic bodies  In  Europe  for  "the  winner  of 
this  competition.  There  wUl  also  be  recitals 
all  through  Kurope  as  the  result  of  hl« 
Tictory. 

This  victory  was  thoroughly  earned  by  tal- 
ent, experience,  hard  work  and  solid  teach- 
ing. Also,  a  fact  imixisslble  to  overestimate, 
it  Is  In  part  the  fruit  of  the  experience  of  the 
concert  platform  In  America  and  Europe 
which  Mr.  Fleischer's  exceptional  talent  had 
brought  him. 

The  young  American  came  to  the  Belgian 
competitions  capable  of  projecting  his  musi- 
cal conceptions  over  the  footlights  In  a  way 
to  reach  and  impress  an  audience.  The  fact 
is  important.  It  points  to  musical  oppor- 
tunities that  even  In  a  war -stricken  and 
poverty-laden  Europe  are  available  for  young 
musicians,  of  wlilch  a  rapidly  Increasing 
number  of  young  American  singers  and  in- 
strumentalists are  taking  advantage  each 
succesaive  year. 

There  is  little  nooney  in  this  for  them,  but 
Infinitely  valuable  opportunity  for  experi- 
ence of  the  concert  stage.  For  It  can  be  said 
without  invldlouaness  that  the  two  other 
Americana  who,  with  Flelsher.  won  8  of  the 
12  prizes  bestowed,  were  very  near  him  in 
their  degree  of  innate  talent.  Thus,  Lanuu- 
Crowson,  who  also  played  the  Brahms  D 
minor  Concerto  for  his  winning  effort,  is  an 
artist  perhaps  more  on  the  lyrical  and  poeti- 
cal side  then  Flelsher,  while  he  has  yet  to 
gain  his  colleague's  full  measure  of  author- 
ity and  proJecUve  power  on  the  stage.  And 
It  can  now  be  told  that  in  the  opinion  of  this 
writer,  honored  In  being  appointed  a  member 
of  the  Jury,  the  best  reading  that  any  one  of 
the  contestants  gave  of  the  manuscript  con- 
certo the  contesUnU  were  required  to  study 
In  Isolation  and  prepare  In  a  single  week  for 
concert  performance  was  given  by  the  third 
American  of  the  priae-wlnnera.  Theodore 
Lettvin,  of  Chicago. 

I»0  CRATTVnnsilf 

There  was  a  complete  absence  of  chauvin- 
ism of  any  kind  on  the  part  of  the  directors, 
contestants,  Judges,  and  public.  There  was 
full  recognition  of  the  masterly  playing  of 
the  Brahms  D  minor  Concerto  by  Karl  Engel. 
of  Swit«rland.  who  won  the  second  prize 
and  shared  the  royal  medal  with  Flelsher; 
of  the  magnificent  playing  of  the  Rachmani- 
noff Second  Concert  by  Philippe  Entrement 
against  special  odds  of  a  conductor  who  did 
not  share  his  eminently  correct  tempos;  of 
the  finely  discriminative  playing  of  the  Bee- 
thoven  Fourth  by  Prana  Brouw;  of  the  grand- 
ly gifted  Tury  Boukoff's  playing  of  Bee- 
thoven's Fifth;  of  Maria  Tipo's  sensitive  and 
musiclanly  performance  of  Saint  Baens* 
Fifth,  and  of  the  musiclanly  and  high-mind- 
ed playing  of  the  Brahma  D  minor  by  Hans 
Graf. 


Two  Juries  sit  for  the  greater  part  of  a 
month.  They  are  of  international  member- 
ship. The  greatest  musicians  whose  engage- 
ments permit  their  participation  in  the 
JudgmenU  are  invited  from  far  and  near. 
Artur  Rubinstein  told  us  that  he  had  come 
from  California  solely  to  serve  on  this  Jury. 

The  competitors  were  first  tested  as  solo- 
ists. In  the  initial  eliminating  contest,  they 
had  to  play  one  of  the  cUvler  compositions 
of  Bach,  either  the  Italian  concerto,  the  chro- 
matic fantasy,  or  one  of  the  toccatas  or  par- 
titas; and  then  the  sonata  in  K  flat  K  282 
of  Mozart.  * 

Twenty-five  of  the  seventy-five  original 
contestants  passed  this  test.  The  second  one 
had  a  new  exaction.  It  was  obligatory  for  the 
competitors  to  Interpret  by  memory  a  newly 
published  sonatina,  a  work  in  three  move- 
ments, exceedingly  weU  made,  somewhat  in 
the  neoclasslc  vein,  by  the  Belgian  composer 
Francois  de  Bourglgnon.  The  sonatina  had 
been  composed  especially  for  this  occasion. 

The  Jury  next  had  to  listen  to  a  composi- 
tion selected  by  the  competitor  himself. 
Thereafter  the  competitor  had  to  play  at 
the  behest  of  the  Jury  such  works  as  they 
designated  from  the  performer's  stated  reper- 
toire. Each  pianist  had  2  or  8  minutes  to 
rest  lietween  pieces. 

As  the  Judgments  were  pronounced  one  got 
an  Impression  of  the  Intense  Interest  felt 
by  the  local  public.  After  both  ellmlnatory 
"epreuves"  the  Jury  was  solemnly  assembled 
and  stood  facing  the  audience  that  swamped 
the  hall  of  the  royal  conservatory  as  the 
names  were  read  out.  No  crowd  at  a  base- 
ball game  was  more  Intensely  concerned  with 
the  verdicts. 

The  final  tests  were  of  the  abilities  of  the 
chosen  12  to  play  with  orchestra,  and  again 
the  test  was  a  double  one.  Each  competi- 
tor had  to  play  two  movements  of  the  second 
concerto  of  the  Belgian  composer.  Raymond 
ChevreuUle,  also  written  for  the  contest. 
The  12  competitors  were  Isolated  for  a 
week  to  master  this  work  which,  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  present  reporter,  was  a  terror. 

Only  one  muffed  It.  Only  four  failed  to 
ahow  a  real  grasp  and  high  degree  of  mastery 
of  Its  contents. 

rCNAL  DECISION 

The  Jury  retired,  after  an  official's  an- 
nouncement that  Its  final  decisions  would  be 
announced  in  approximately  an  hour's  time 
The  Jury  thereupon  Isolated,  in  due  course 
the  counting  began.  The  bell  rang  again  In 
Uie  magnificent  concert  hall  of  the  Palais  des 
Beaux-Arts,  accommodating  about  3,000  and 
the  Jurors  filed  in  to  face  the  audience. 

Then    the   announcement   of  the   names 
With  the  first  one,  at  least,  it  was  evident 
tnat  the  audience  had  made  the  same  deci- 
sion as  the  Jury.     A  great  shout  of  Jov  and 
acclaim  went  up  from  the  whole  house  us 
the  name  of  Layon  Flelshalr  came  from  the 
the  president's   Ups.     It  was  not  a  Belgian 
that  this  Belgian  audience  was  appUuding 
Yet  the  sheer  conviction  and  enthvisiaam  few 
the  verdict  for  a  young  artist  from  the  land 
overseas  made  the  air  electric.     The  cheering 
was  long  and  loud  and  the  throat  tightened 
In  these  days  of  insanity  and  international 
suspicion   and   rumors   and   alarms   of   war 
to  feel  that  in  the  domain  of  art  all  the 
hearts  present  beat  as  one  and  rejoiced  In 
a  talent  come  into  ita  own. 

When  Karl  Engel.  of  Switzerland,  the  sec- 
ond  prize  winner  and  sharer  with  Flelsher  of 
the  special  medal  which  the  Queen  would 
personally  bestow  on  the  contestanta.  took 
the  neighboring  seat  In  the  ranks  of  the  vic- 
torious, the  two  lads  hugged  each  other  hard 
"The  third  winner  was  the  Italian  girl,  Maria 
"npo.  She  was  embraced  by  both  of  them 
with,  if  one  may  say  so,  a  pardonable  en- 
thusiasm. / 

One  very  affecting  episode  of  this  final 
scene  came  when  a  certain  contestant,  whose 
performances  in  all  the  preliminary  contests 
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had  promised  an  uncommonly  high  rank  In 
the  final  summing  up,  for  some  reason  had 
not  been  so  successful  and  was  given  hlA 
place  far  down  on  the  list.  He  uncontrol- 
lably burst  Into  tears  as  he  took  his  seat. 
They  all  gathered  around  and  comforted  him. 
Not  only  the  quality  but  the  atmosphere 
of  this  occasion  will  never  be  forgotten  by 
this  writer.  Too  many  musical  contests  that 
he  has  seen  had  the  over-all  character  of  a 
trial  by  Jury  of  a  quivering  wretch  who  had 
dared  to  aspire.  This  competition  was  excit- 
ing and  dramatic  throughout  and  of  a  char- 
acter that  would  have  excited  any  hard- 
boiled  audience  In  Carnegie  Hall.  Its  par- 
ticipants came  from  every  direction  and  some 
from  remote  lands. 

EKPRESENTATION 

Of  the  original  75,  there  were  2  from  Aiis- 
tralla,  2  from  Austria,  15  from  Belgium,  1 
from  Bulgaria,  1  from  Canada.  1  from  Co- 
lombia, 2  from  Cuba.  1  from  Denmark.  5  from 
the  United  States,  14  from  France.  11  from 
Great  Britain.  3  from  Italy,  1  from  Norway, 
8  from  Holland,  4  from  th«!  Federation  of 
West  Germany.  2  from  SwlUerland.  1  from 
Turkey,  1  from  Uruguay.  1  from  Yugoslavia, 
and  1  without  a  covintry. 

There  remains  an  after-reflection  which  Is 
not  such  a  very  happy  one,  but  It  seems  to 
this  writer  that  it  should  be  mentioned  as  an 
Inexcusably  false  and  injurious  attempt  to 
distort  the  whole  purpxjse  and  atmosphere  of 
this  great  meeting.  It  arose  from  last  year's 
competitions  of  the  violinists,  when  nearly 
all  the  leading  prizes  were  won  by  Russian 
artists.  They  came,  competed,  were  wel- 
comed and  wildly  acclaimed  when  a  phe- 
nomenal young  violinist  walked  away  with 
the  supreme  award  of  the  occasion  and  swept 
the  audience  off  its  feet.  His  welcome  was 
surely  as  warm  and  spontaneous,  if  not  more 
so  on  account  of  the  phenomenal  excellence 
of  his  performance,  as  the  one  extended  to 
Flelsher  this  season. 

After  his  return  to  Russia  there  appeared 
in  one  of  its  two  leading  newspapers  an  ar- 
ticle, bearing  h's  signature  and  containing  an 
attack  so  baseless  and  gratuitous  upon  the 
Nation  and  the  public  which  had  honored 
him,  that  it  is  hardly  explicable  even  on 
grounds  of  propaganda.  The  gist  of  the  piece 
was  that  Brussel's  streets  were  crowded  with 
American  soldiers;  that  American  automo- 
biles, so  expensive  that  Belgians  could  not  af- 
ford them,  were  offered  in  vain  for  sale;  that 
a  cheap  and  excellent  Russian  make  of  auto- 
mobile was  on  sale  and  liked  by  the  Belgians 
b3cause  It  was  so  good  and  within  their 
means,  etc. 

We  have  not  seen  an  American  soldier  in 
Brussels,  although  there  may  well  be  some 
who  properly  wear  that  uniform  In  the  city. 
No  Russian  automobile  Is  visible.  American 
automobiles  are  In  common  use,  as  the 
naked  eye  cannot  avoid  observing. 

The  fact  that  obtrudes  Itself  Is  the  grace- 
less, dishonest,  and  discourteous  fabrication, 
published  in  a  Soviet  paper  and  reprinted 
here  in  a  Soviet-Belgian  organ  as  a  senseless 
insult  to  the  Russian  musician's  boats.  If 
that  is  a  help  In  a  hot  or  cold  war.  and  If 
that  has  anything  to  do  with  the  universality 
of  an  art.  then  some  new  definitions  are  due 
In  cur  dictionaries. 


a  convention  hall.    Have  they  a  candi- 
date other  than  Harry? 


America  Is  Eterybody's  Basmest 


Qaestion  of  the  Week 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

{^  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Dem- 
ocrats have  a  keynoter,  a  chairman,  and 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RUSSELL  V.  MACK 

or  WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  MACK  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
am  pleased  today  to  submit  for  publica- 
tion an  essay  on  America  Is  Everybody's 
Business,  written  by  a  young  high -school 
student.  Miss  Patricia  Jordan,  of  Long- 
view,  Wash. 

Miss  Jordan's  essay  won  first  prize  in 
a  Veterans  of  Poreign  Wars  essay  con- 
test. The  VFW  organizations  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  sponsoring  such  a  pa- 
triotic contest,  and  Miss  Jordan,  on  the 
text  of  the  excellent  essay  with  which 
she  won  first  prize  in  that  contest-    ^ 

I  recommend  the  essay  to  the  reading 
of  all  Congressmen,  for  its  text  does  show 
that  young  America  does  know  what 
freedom  means. 

Miss  Jordan's  essay  follows: 

Amebica  Is  Eveetboot's  BtrsiHESs 
Drive  along  any  small  country  road.  Take 
any  stretch  of  highway,  and  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  town.  It  may  be  small.  Just  a 
crossroad  on  the  highway:  or  It  may  be  a 
large  metropolis,  a  crossroad  of  the  world 
for  that  Is  America. 

People  walk  down  streets  erect  and  not 
afraid.  They  enter  churches,  large  and  small, 
with  doors  wide  open  In  welcome.  They 
have  freedom  of  religion,  for"  that  Is  America. 
Newspapers  print  the  news.  People  praise 
and  criticize  the  government.  They  have 
freedom  of  speech,  and  of  the  press,  for  that 
too.  is  America. 

America,  and  what  it  stands  for.  was  not 
gained  overnight.  Great  men  of  far-reach- 
ing vision  spent  their  Uvea  working  on  a 
dream— a  dream  of  freedom.  They  wrote 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
BUl  of  Rights  to  help  their  dream  become  a 
reality.  That  dream  has  come  true.  It  Is 
America. 

In  the  days  of  George  Washington.  Thomaa 
Jefferson,  and  Abraham  Lincoln.  It  took  all 
American  citizens  working  together  to  make 
their  dream  a  reality.  Today  it  take*  each 
citizen  to  keep  that  dream  a  reality,  for 
America  is  everytKxly's  business. 

Walk  down  the  street  of  any  hamlet  or 
vlUage  and  you  wUl  find  happy  people.  The 
tree-lined  avenues  reflect  a  contentment 
that  cannot  be  found  In  any  other  co\mtry 
In  the  world.  TTie  poUceman  on  the  corner 
Is  a  friend  to  aU,  a  custodian  of  American 
welfare.  The  banker  down  fbe  street  teaches 
a  Sunday-school  class.  The  minister  of  hU 
church  Is  the  catcher  for  the  boys'  baseball 
team.  All  these,  and  many  more,  are  mak- 
ing America  their  business. 

What  makes  America  the  essence  of  free- 
dom, the  model  of  democracy  for  the  world? 
It  U  the  people  and  their  feeUng  of  unity 
Everyone  works  for  freedom.  Conacloualy  or 
unconsciously  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  America  is  striving  for  a  truer 
Qemocracy.  Every  time  a  citizen  \ues  his 
right  to  vote,  he  Is  promoting  America 
Whenever  people  get  together  and  discuss 
their  views,  they  are  fostering  Americanism 
for  America  is  freedom. 

In  the  courts  of  law.  In  the  schools,  on  the 
streets   each  day  you  wUl  find  Americans. 


They  may  have  been  born  on  American  soil 
with  an  American  heritage  for  a  birthright. 
They  may  have  come  from  foreign  lands 
searching  for  the  four  freedoms:  freedom  of 
<^^peech.  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  freedom  from  fear.  On  our  shores 
they  have  found  peace,  for  America  Is  warm- 
hearted. 

In  everyday  life.  Americans  show  that  they 
are  making  their  country  a  part  of  the  every- 
day business.  The  town  council  meetings 
prove  people  are  Interested  In  their  govern- 
ment. Where  else  can  be  found  people  de- 
bating the  policy  of  the  Government?  Look 
around — the  Industries  are  producing,  their 
smokestacks  lifted  to  the  heavens.  The 
farms  are  prosperous,  their  fertile  black  soil 
producing  food  not  only  to  feed  Americans 
but  to  feed  the  hungry  In  every  part  of  the 
world.  Americans  are  working  with  every- 
thing at  hand  making  America  their 
business. 

America  was  the  model  for  democracy  the 
world  over.  Her  equality  for  all  made  a 
leader  of  the  young  country.  She  Is  still 
a  leader  because  she  has  retained  thoee 
qualities  dear  to  the  heart  of  an  American. 
Her  flag  has  been  a  symbol  of  those  qualities 
of  world  democracy,  for  America  Is  Just. 

The  flag,  however,  is  not  the  only  symbol 
to  remind  men  of  theUr  American  herlUge. 
In  the  nineteenth  century.  France  sent  the 
United  States  a  statue,  the  Statue  of  Lll)erty. 
Miss  Liberty  Is  the  most  exquisite  woman 
that  has  ever  graced  the  world  Her  beauty 
has  Inspired  men  to  do  deeds  of  bravery 
that  have  never  been  surpassed.  In  her 
left  hand  she  ca:rles  books — books  of  law. 
In  her  right  hand  she  holds  a  torch — the 
tOTch  of  freedom.  The  Are  In  her  torch  will 
never  go  out  as  long  as  America  remains 
ererybody's  business. 

In  the  words  of  Edgar  Guest: 

"To  serve  my  country   day  by  day 
At  any  humble  post  I  may: 
To  honor  and  respect   her  flag. 
To  Uve  the  tralu  of  which  I  brag: 
To  be  American  In  deed 
As  well  as  In  my  printed  creed. 

"To  do  my  best  and  play  my  part, 
American  In  mind  and  heart; 
To  serve  the  flag  and  bravely  stand 
To  guard  the  glory  of  the  land; 
To  be  American  in  deed. 
God  grant  me  strength  to  keep  this  creed." 


Resnlts  of  Hall  Poll  Show  Most  People  Are 
Aware  of  Soothem  Tier  Primary  Ejec- 
tion Isiaei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  Nrw    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBB 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  trend  of  the  HaU  poll,  con- 
ducted among  qualified  voters  In  the  Au- 
gust 19  primary  throughout  Broome. 
Chemung.  Steuben,  and  Tioga  Counties, 
reveals  some  happy  facts  for  honest  and 
patriotic  Americans. 

The  unprecedented  and  arbitrary  ac- 
tion taken  by  certain  political  leaders 
both  local.  State-wide,  and  in  Washing- 
ton to  eliminate  me  from  Congress  is 
becoming  obvious  even  to  the  most  casual 
observers  at  home.  That  action,  as 
you  know,  was  the  disgraceful  attempt 
to  gerrymander  me  out  of  Congress  by 
giving  my  opponent  aU  the  advantage, 
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all  the  weapons,  all  the  support,  and 
then  launching  a  Niagara  of  smear  upon 
my  defenseless  head 

The  Hall  poll  took  all  steps  of  this 
Nazi  plot  Into  consideration  and  asked 
direct  question  of  southern  tier  voters. 
The  answers  and  comments  being  re- 
ceived by  the  thousands  in  my  Washing- 
ton office  overwhelmingly  condemn  those 
corruptlonistfi  who  loaded  the  political 
dice  against  Edwin  Arthttr  Hall. 

People  furthermore  express  their 
strong  preference  for  a  primary  election 
which  has  not  been  prejudiced  by  pohti- 
cal  bosses  and  the  big-money  men  who 
are  presently  raising  tremendous  sums 
to  be  spent  agilnst  the  people's  repre- 
sentative between  now  and  August  19. 
The  Hall  poll  proves  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  majority  have  not  yet  suc- 
cumbed to  the  un-American  propaganda 
and  dlspUy  of  favoritism  toward  one 
Congressman  and  hatred  for  the  other 
In  the  southern  tier  which  the  Oaimett 
News  Service  has  prepared  and  circu- 
lated for  a  long  period  of  time. 

Never  before  in  American  history  has 
there  been  such  barefaced  evidence  of 
a  carefully  planned  sabotage  of  the  good 
name  and  patriotic  efforts  of  a  duly 
elected  putilic  ofBcer. 

Had  I  not  taken  early  and  ceaseless 
action  to  counteract  this  savage  char- 
acter assasiiination,  my  cause  would  have 
been  dead  months  ago.  People  would 
have  been  overpowered  by  this  constant 
barrage  of  smear  and  it  would  have 
burled  me. 

Fortunately,  with  many  years'  experi- 
ence in  combating  the  people's  enemies 
whose  fierce  zeal  has  never  once  abated 
In  the  past  decade.  I  hare  held  them  at 
bay  and  biicked  them  up  to  the  point 
they  are  now  squealing  to  the  housetops. 
Two  mo  e  months  lie  between  the 
present  and  the  Augu&t  19  primary.  I 
have  plans  perfected,  however,  to  level 
these  hateful  spitcmongers  whenever 
they  assault  me. 

They  have  not  drawn  blood  on  me,  and 
I  anticipate  finishing  them  off  for  good 
and  stop  tliem  in  their  tracks  as  they 
advance  against  me. 

Thanks  to  the  fine  friends  who  rallied 
to  my  defense  with  their  expressions  of 
confidence  and  assurance  as  evidenced 
In  the  results  of  the  Hall  poll,  I  am  more 
confident  than  ever  that  Armageddon 
will  be  won. 

I  would  like  to  make  public  the  count- 
less letters  from  all  nooks  and  comers 
of  this  great,  new  southern  tier  dis- 
trict. But  I  cannot  submit  these  high- 
caliber  Americans  to  the  disgusting, 
vengeful  wrath  of  the  political  degen- 
erates who  will  now  stop  at  nothing  to 
harass  my  supporters. 


A3793 


Anniversary  of  Armenian  Independence 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.     McCORMACK.       Mr.     Speaker, 
tinder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

I        \ 


Record,  I  Include  the  following  remarks  I 
made  on  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary 
of  Armenian  independence  at  a  meeting 
held  in  Boston,  Mass..  on  June  1,  1952: 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  signal  honor 
paid  me  by  the  Armenian  Committee  for  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  in  your  invitation 
to  be  with  you  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of 
the   Independence  of  Armenia. 

The  Armenians  and  their  descendants  are 
heirs  to  a  high  and  ancient  culture.  Yoxir 
efforts  to  cultivate  your  language  and  lit- 
erature In  this  country  has  resulted  in  the 
development  of  a  comparatively  large  and 
well-edlt«l  press,  and  your  writers  have  won 
recognlUon  throughout  America.  In  the  arts 
and  sciences  and  in  buslneas  the  names  of 
many  Armenians  and  theU-  descendanu  are 
prominent  and  In  the  foreground  because  of 
their  contributions  to  the  well  l>elng  of  all 
oiir  cltlMns  and  of  our  country. 

It  was  on  May  28.  1918.  that  the  Armenian 
people  thrilled  the  world  by  its  declaration 
of  Independence  and  its  declaration  as  a 
sovereign  eUte  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  Is  fitting  and  proper  that  the  United 
States  of  America  was  among  the  first  of 
the  great  powers  to  recognize  the  inde- 
pendence of  Armenia.  It  was  our  beloved 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  who  drew  up  the 
geographic  boundaries  of  the  reborn  repub- 
lic. 

Unfortunately,  to  the  great  constemaUon 
of  the  Uberty-lovlng  peoples  of  the  world 
this  Uberty  was  to  be  short  lived.  The  Com- 
munUt  hordes  overran  Armenia  and  this  in- 
fant nation  became  the  first  victim  of  com- 
munistic aggression. 

Yet  those  of  as  who  hate  and  abhor  every- 
thing atheistic  communism  stands  for  can 
take  heart  for  we  realize  that  the  light  of 
Uberty  sUll   burns  bright  In  the  hearts  of 
Armenians.     We  know  that  there  have  been 
attempt*  to  overthrow  the  Red  regime.     De- 
spite the  fact  that  today  Armenia  Is  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  16  republics  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  Armenian  people  live  under 
a  perpetual  reign  of  Communist  terror,  we 
feel  certain  that  one  day  again  the  torch  of 
liberty   wlU   shine   again   in   Armenia.     The 
Armenians  have  faith  and  they  have  hope. 
Hope  Is   a  spiritual   fountain,   an   eternal 
source  of  moral  strength  for  peoples  who  for 
want  of  sheer  physical  power  or  lack  of  nu- 
merical  strength   are   subjected    to   foreign 
domination  and  suffer  under  alien  despots. 
It  Is  on  hope  that  the  Armenian  people  have 
endured   and   survived    for   many  centtirles. 
During  most  of  your  national  life  they  have 
been  surrounded  In  your  historic  homeland 
by  peoples  alien  In  race  and  religion.     Since 
the  beginning  of  the  Chrlstlap  era  they  have 
been  caught  between  two  or  more  powerful 
con  tending  forces.     Finally.  In  the  late  elev- 
enth   century,     the    Armenian     nation    was 
trampled    under    Invading    barbarians    and 
their  national  Independence  had  become  a 
thing  of  the  past,  they  were  forced  to  disperse 
to  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Pi^r  nine  centuries  more  than  half  of  the 
Armenians  lived  In  diaspora;  but  all  through 
these  centuries,  the  Armenians  kept  their 
faith.  They  remained  true  to  -the  best  In 
their  national  tradition:  Christian  religion, 
Armenian  language  and  a  knowledge  of  their 
past.  And  even  In  times  of  most  distressing 
adversity  they  steadfastly  kept  alive  the  idea 
of   national   soUdarity   and   Independence. 

Downtrodden  peoples  subjected  to  un- 
wanted foreign  rule  have  a  way  of  reviving 
their  own  almost  forgotten  past  and  finding 
in  that  past  a  source  of  strength  for  siu-- 
vlval.  This  certainly  is  true  with  the 
Armenians.  Fifteen  hundred  years  ago  they 
fought  against  the  Persians  in  order  to  safe- 
guard the  Christian  religion.  In  that  un- 
equal struggle  they  won  a  great  moral  vic- 
tory, for  they  remained  Christian.  From  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  Ar- 


menians were  compelled  to  struggle  against 
the  tyranny  of  Ottoman  sultans  in  order  to 
keep  aUve  their  national  consciousness.  And 
with  the  establishment  of  Soviet  control  in 
Armenia  Its  people  have  had  to  embark  upon 
still  another  struggle — this  time  against  the 
despotism  of  communism. 

In  all  these  struggles,  your  national  tradi- 
tions, your  sturdy  personal  characteristics, 
and  your  deep  and  abiding  faith  In  God  have 
combined  to  sustain  you  people.  Being  the 
first  among  peoples  to  embrace  Christianity, 
jrou  have  held  steadfastly  to  certain  ele- 
mental but  solid  Christian  tenets.  And  the 
more  Armenians  have  been  persecuted  for 
their  faith,  the  more  fervently  they  have 
clung  to  It.  During  World  War  1  these  perse- 
cutions reached  such  proportions  as  to 
threaten  the  entire  nation  with  extinction. 
More  than  1,000,000  Armenians  lost  their  hves 
In  the  wholesale  massacres  in  Turkey  in  1S15. 
Yet  many  others  escaped,  and.  Joining  bands 
with  other  Armenians  In  the  disrupted  Rus- 
sian Empire,  declared  their  Independence  in 
May  1918. 

Today   we    are   celebrating    that    day.    the 
thirty-fourth   anniversary  of  naodem  Arme- 
nian Independence.     It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  the  Independence  of  Armenia,  so  eagerly 
sought,  so  richly  deserved,   and   so  full  of 
promise  during  the  bare  2  years  of  Its  ex- 
istence,   feU    victim    once    again    to    alien 
despotism.     To  this  day  Armenia  remains  a 
conquered  state,  despite  the  fiction  that  the 
Communists    have    created— the    Armenian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic.    The  many  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Armenians  who  live 
in   freedom  in   democratic  covmtrles,   eepe- 
claUy  thoee  living  in  this  country,  still  be- 
lieve the  day  wUl  come  when  Armenia  will 
once  more  regain  her  Independence  and  her 
people  shall  have  a  nation  In  which  freedom 
prevails.     Today  the  Armenians  In  the  home- 
land are  not  allowed  even  to  celebrate  this 
Independence  day.    But  we  In  this  country. 
In  not  aUowlng  May  28  to  paas  unnoticed, 
Join  them  in  spirit  and  in  the  firm  belief 
that  the  forces  of   tyranny   must  give  way 
before  the  forces  of  freedom. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  creed,  as  well  as 
freedom -loving  people  everywhere,  look  for- 
ward to  the  day  when  Armenia  and  Its  peo- 
ple will  be  free  and  independent. 


Old-Age  and  SonriTort  Insurance  Benefits 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  L.  MILLER 

or  msBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Monday,  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak. 
er,  I  xm  supporting  H.  R.  7800.  I  am 
supporting  it  because  in  my  opinion  these 
folks  under  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance are  entitled  to  a  $5-a-month  in- 
crease, or  12^2  percent  Increase  in  their 
pajrments,  whichever  Is  the  most.  The 
money  has  been  paid  in  and  it  is  their 
money. 

The  prIvUege  of  earning  up  to  $70  a 
month,  without  affecting  their  pension, 
is  an  improvement.  Here  again  I  believe 
it  should  be  $100  a  month,  or  the  work 
provision  entirely  removed. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  the  social-se- 
curity funds  have  not  been  handled  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  they  should 
have  been  handled,  and  would  be  han- 
dled under  a  private  insurance  com- 
pany.   The    Federal    Government    has 
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taken  these  funds  and  used  them  for 
running  expenses  of  government. 

I  understand  there  are  about  62.000,- 
000  people  now  under  some  form  of  Fed- 
eral social  security,  or  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance.  There  are  about  4.- 
500.000  who  will  benefit  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Another  section  of  the  bill  which  has 
caused  some  apprehension  is  that  on 
the  question  of  socialized  medicine. 
There  is  perhaps  some  of  that  in  the  bill. 
The  bill  requires  that  the  individual 
furnish  proof  of  hij  disability.  This 
is  naturally  done  under  the  general  pro- 
visions and  direction  of  the  Adminis- 
trator. This  is  also  included  in  the 
Veterans'  Administration  bill,  when  it 
comes  to  examining  veterans  who  are 
disabled.  It  occurs  in  the  disability 
clauses  of  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation bill.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  someone  must  examine  these  people 
to  determine  their  disability.  That 
should  not  be  done  by  anyone  but  a 
physician.  When  I  was  practicing  in 
Nebraska.  I  made  examinations  for  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Physicians  all  over  the 
country  today  assume  that  responsi- 
bility. 

I  do  feel  that  if  Oscar  Ewing  and 
his  crowd  are  to  stay  in  ofBce,  that  this 
provision  is  too  general  and  too  broad. 
It  does  give  the  Administrator  more  au- 
thority than  I  would  want  him  to  have. 
If  this  bill  is  administered  as  it  should 
be  it  can  be  beneficial  to  those  who  are 
under  the  old-age  insurance  provision 
of  the  law.  Let  us  hope  that  Oscar 
Ewing  and  his  crowd  will  not  be  in  the 
Federal  Security  Agency  after  January 
1.  1953. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  bill 
In  no  way  affects  those  receiving  old-age 
assistance  pajrments.  It  does  not  af- 
fect payments  to  dependent  mothers  or 
children.  It  simply  affects  those  who 
are  under  the  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance provision  of  the  law. 

I  think  it  is  an  improvement,  so  I  am 
supporting  the  measure. 


Federally  Sabsidized  Public  Honsing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker  if  there  is  one  phrase  upon 
which  rests  the  philosophy  of  the  Re- 
public, that  phrase  is  "the  consent  of  the 
governed."  Those  five  words  are  the 
keystone  of  popular  government,  and 
upon  their  proper  interpretation  rests 
American  justice  and  the  welfare  of 
150.000.000  Americans. 

In  the  California  primary  election, 
conducted  on  June  3,  last,  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  were  asked  to  express  their 
opinion  on  federally  subsidized  public 
housing,  for  which  a  contract  had  pre- 
viously been  entered  into  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Housing  Authority  and  the  Na- 


tional Housing  Authority  here  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Seventy  percent  strong  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  went  to  the  polls  to  grant  or 
deny  "the  consent  of  the  governed."  and 
when  the  final  results  on  the  housing 
issue  were  tabulated  it  was  found  that 
the  residents  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
greatest  cities  had  expressed  their  wish 
that  the  contract  for  10.000  units  be  can- 
celled, and  this  action  by  a  margin  of 
120.000  votes. 

In  spite  of  this  mandate  from  the  gov- 
erned, the  Housing  Administration  con- 
tinues to  press  for  fulfillment  of  the 
terms  of  the  original  contract.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  expended  on  advance 
planning  and  land  acquisition.  This 
debt  the  city  council  and  the  people  of 
Los  Angeles  acknowledge  and  are  willing 
to  pay. 

Many  cities  in  this  country  want  public 
housing.  The  people  of  Los  Angeles  do 
not.  They  are  asking  that  a  settlement 
be  made  on  the  contract  and  that  it  be 
canceled. 

Members  of  this  Ixxly  will  undoubtedly 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  upon  this 
matter  in  the  future.  We  hope  that  the 
expressed  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  will  be  heeded  by 
those  charged  with  implementing  the 
phrase,  "consent  of  the  governed." 

(From   the   Los   Angeles   Examiner   of   June 
13.  19521 

Housing  Isaux  to  Congress 

Congressmen  Jackson,  McDonouch,  and 
PoTjuBON.  who  Introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution In  the  House  asking  the  ITnlted  States 
Public  Housing  Administrator  to  order  aban- 
donment of  the  Los  Angeles  bousing  scheme, 
are  to  be  commended  for  demanding  con- 
gressional action  to  enforce  a  mandate  of  the 
people. 

At  the  same  time.  Senators  Knowland  and 
Nixon  are  working  toward  the  same  end  in 
the  upper  house. 

The  resolution  in  the  House,  which  miist 
also  pass  the  Senate,  follows  a  similar  move 
by  the  Los  Angeles  City  Council. 

Representative  Povtlsok  said: 

"Surely,  under  our  democratic  system  of 
government  the  will  of  the  voters  to  reject 
Federal  assistance  for  a  hotising  problem, 
which  by  its  very  nature  is  a  local  problem, 
must  not  go  unheeded." 

Representative  Jackson  commented: 

'"We  acted  pursuant  to  what  we  consid- 
ered a  mandate  from  the  people  of  Los  An- 
geles. •  •  •  It  represents  a  clear-cut 
decision." 

Mayor  Bowron.  however,  sent  a  communi- 
cation to  Members  of  Congress  insisting 
that: 

"No  one  can  correctly  analyze  the  vote, 
but  a  large  percentage  of  the  voters  were 
utterly  confused  and  therefore  voted  'No."  " 

The  Examiner  is  gratified  that  the  Con- 
gressmen, the  Senators  and  the  city  coun- 
cllmen  so  accurately  recognized  a  mandate 
when  they  saw  one.  and  that  they  moved  so 
promptly  to  settle  the  dispute  on  the  terms 
dictated  by  the  people. 

No  other  controversy  in  Los  Angeles  was 
ever  so  exhaustively  studied  and  debated 
from  every  conceivable  angle. 

Nor  was  any  other  issue  ever  given  such  a 
thorough  and  open  thrashing  out  of  opinion 
before  the  election. 

That  Is  why  we  think  no  conunent  Is 
needed  on  the  mayor's  statement  that  the 
voters  were  utterly  confused. 


[From  the  Los  Angele*  Times  of 
June  13.  1952] 

You,  Too.  Caw  Warn  to  Concuss 

Mayor  Bowron  start«d  this  housing  thing 
3  years  ago  by  persuading  the  then  city 
council  that  the  10.000-unlt  low-rent  pro- 
gram was  a  free  gift  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  which  would  cost  the  city  nothing. 
This  was  a  misrepresentation.  Later  exam- 
ination showed  It  would  cost  the  city  plenty 
and  the  fact  has  been  established  In  a  mo- 
notonous series  of  demonstrations. 

SHABBTZST  OF  ALL 

But  the  shabbiest  misrepresentation  in  the 
history  of  this  campaign  of  grand  and  pietty 
befuddlement  Is  the  last  one.  as  of  this  date, 
namely,  the  mayor's  message  to  Members  of 
Congress.  Congress  has  been  asked,  through 
a  city  council  resolution,  to  take  this  hous- 
ing thing  off  o\ir  necks.  The  mayor  then 
wrote  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  many  of 
whom  do  not  have  time  to  study  closely  the 
problems  of  Loa  Angeles: 

"The  ImpKirtance  of  a  majority  "no"  vote 
(about  59  percent)  In  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion submitted  to  the  people  •  •  •  Is 
grestly  overemphasized  and  the  result  en- 
tirely misinterpreted  for  the  foUowing  rea- 
sons: 

"1.  The  proposition  submitted  •  •  • 
was  on  the  'initiation  or  reinstltutlon'  of  a 
new  10,000-unit  slum  clearance  public  hous- 
ing program." 

Then  he  explained  that  the  State  supreme 
court  had  ruled  that  the  city  council  could 
not  rescind  the  public  housing  program. 
And  then: 

BOWaON    LOGIC 

"4.  After  final  decision  of  the  State  su- 
preme court,  ballots  having  already  been 
printed.  It  was  too  late  to  take  the  proposi- 
tion off  the  ballot,  and  this  was  the  only 
reason  given  by  the  courts.  Such  was  the 
situation  when  the  people  voted  No  one 
can'  correctly  analyze  the  vote,  but  a  large 
percentage  of  the  voters  were  utterly  con- 
fused and  therefore  voted  "no."  Many  cor- 
rectly reading  the  proposition  submitted  to 
them  voted  "no"  on  the  question  of  'Initia- 
tion' or  'reinstltutlon'  of  an  entirely  new 
public  housing  program,  when  they  knew,  in 
the  light  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  we 
already  had  one." 

We  would  like  to  hear  from  any  voter  who 
thought  he  was  voting  for  or  against  an- 
other public  housing  program,  and  not  for  or 
against  the  lO.OOO-unlt  program  which  the 
Hotislng  Authority  and  the  mayor  are  trying 
to  force  on  us. 

Proposition  B  wa-;  presented  again  and 
again  and  again  as  a  measure  which  could 
not  legally  stop  the  housing  program  but 
would  express  Los  Angeles  opinion  on  It  and 
therefore  might  influence  those  who  can 
stop  It,  such  as  Congress  or  the  Public  Hous- 
ing Administration. 

One  of  the  last  things  the  mayor  did  be- 
fore the  election  was  to  advise  the  voters  to 
vote  "yes"  on  propiosltlon  B.  In  the  light 
of  what  he  says  now  in  his  message  to  the 
Congressmen,  he  must  have  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  voters  to  endorse  another  hovu- 
Ing  program  In  addition  to  the  lO.OOO-unIt 
program  they  want  to  eliminate.  In  short, 
the  mayor  must  have  wanted  to  Involve  Los 
Angeles  in  a  legalistic  tangle  of  public  hous- 
ing that  would  keep  the  racket  going  in- 
definitely. 

AITRONT  TO  VOTERS 

The  mayor  concluded  his  affront  to  the 
Los  Angeles  electorate  with  this  paragraph: 

"It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  if  a 
clear-cut  issue  should  be  presented  to  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  facts  fairly 
and  fully  stated  so  as  to  avoid  confusion, 
the  single  lO.OOO-unIt  slum  clearance  lew- 
rent  public-housing  program  now  In  course 
Of  development  and  on  which  approximately 
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$13,000,000  has  been  expended  would  be  sup- 
ported by  ft  maJ(Trlty  vote." 

The  mayor  tells  Congress,  particularly  our 
Los  Angeles  members,  that  the  voters  are 
too  stupid  to  vote  Intelligently  on  publlo 
housing.  The  voters  who  elected  the  Con- 
gressmen can  write  to  them.  too.  They 
ought  to  write  to  them  and  correct  the 
mayorn  latest  and  most  flagrant  piece  at 
mlsrepresen  tatlon. 

(Prom  the  West  Hollywood  Tribune  of 

June  12.   1052) 

Thr  Curious  Americait 

(By  WUlls  E.  Stone) 
The   giant   of   Americanism   seems   to    be 
slowly,   but  surely,  awakening. 

After  many  years  of  political  conquest.  In 
which  the  Cae«arian  theories  of  assumed 
powers,  implied  powers,  and  Just  plain  seiz- 
ure of  unconstitutional  authority,  public  re- 
sistance Is  beginning  to  be  felt  and  reaction 
has  set  in. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  have  for  many 
years  and  agnlnst  tremendous  odds,  strug- 
gled against  the  tendency  of  the  President, 
Ocmgress.  courts,  bureaucrats,  certain  union 
leaders,  and  racketeers,  to  assume  a  wide 
variety  of  implied  powers.  Through  a  long 
series  of  abuses  of  power,  public  resentment 
has  risen  to  an  enormous  potency.  The  re- 
cent Supreme  Court  ruling  on  Implied  pow- 
ers is  a  victory  of  far-reaching  Importance. 
Another  event  tending  to  restore  liberty 
and  justice  under  an  equal  law  occurred 
when  the  United  States  Ninth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  In  San  Pranclsco  unexpectedly  en- 
tered the  FaUbrook  water  case  by  ordering 
two  Judges  of  the  lower  United  States  dis- 
trict court.  Presiding  Jud^re  Leon  Yankwlch 
in  Los  Angeles  and  District  Jtidge  Jacob 
Weinberger  in  San  Diego,  to  show  cause  why 
a  writ  of  mandate  should  not  be  Issued  to 
halt  separate  Uials  of  the  two  defendants 
who  had  been  severed  from  the  14.000  other 
defendants  In  this  Infamous  attack  upon  the 
water  rights  of  all  the  people  in  the  Santa 
Margarita  River  area,  contending  that  the 
^deral  Government  has  paramount,  sov- 
ereign, and  implied  powers 

A  third  event  demonstrating  the  tide  of 
resistance  to  high-handed  political  conquest 
Is  the  defeat  tlie  people  of  Loa  Angeles  gave 
to  the  public  hoiistng  pkToposai  appearing  on 
the  primary  ballot  of  June  3. 

This  battle  Is  not  over.  The  entire  theory 
of  the  consent  of  the  governed,  the  basis 
of  .Vmericanlsm.  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  socialized  housing  advocates  declare 
they  are  Immune  from  law  and  the  wiU  of 
the  people,  that  elections  have  no  meaning 
and  that  they  are  beyond  the  control  of  any 
constitutionally  established  governmental 
agency,  city,  county,  or  State. 

The  Supreme  CTcurt  of  California,  under 
oath  to  uphold,  jM-otect.  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  CaUfornla.  refused  to  consider 
the  will  of  the  people,  or  to  give  the  people 
the  power  of  express  their  will,  in  a  recent 
decision.  This,  in  effect,  nullified  the  entire 
concept  of  equality  under  law  which  has 
been  spelled  out  so  carefully  and  explicitly 
In  our  Constitution. 

Nevertheless,  the  people  of  Los  Angeles 
went  to  the  polls  In  tremendous  volume  to 
say.  In  the  only  way  their  sovereign  powers 
may  be  expressed,  that  they  oppose  the 
piracy  of  scclallzed  housing.  Advocates  of 
sodattsed  housing  and  the  theory  of  Implied 
powers  should  be  warned  that  defiance  of 
such  clear-cut  exjiresslons  of  the  public  wlU 
is  dangerous. 

I  From   Uie   Pacific   Pallsadlan,   Pacific  Pali- 
sades, CaJlf..  of  June  13.  1952] 
Matos?     Or  Budding  Dictator? 
Pacific    Palisades    citizens    are    wondering 
wliat  has  happened  to  the  mayor  in  whom 


they  placed  so  much  trust,  and  to  whom 
they  gave  so  overwhelming  a  vote  of  confi- 
dence at  the  mayoralty  election  when  ballot- 
ing In  Pacific  Palisades  ran  6  to  1  In  his 
favor  over  City  Engineer  Lloyd  Aldrlch.  That 
was  in  June  1949. 

They  are  wondering  what  sort  of  brain- 
storm has  swept  the  mayor  Into  a  position 
where  he  is  so  far  removed  from  seeing  eye 
to  eye  with  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  that 
over  the  air  the  other  night  he  said  in  almost 
as  many  words  that  when  they  voted  "No"  on 
proposition  B  at  the  June  3  primary  election 
they  dldnt  know  what  they  were  doing; 
that  they  were  misinformed;  and  that  they 
should  have  voted  nree."  By  Implication 
they  would  have  been  Infonned  had  they 
voted  according  to  the  mayor's  wtshes. 

Regardless  of  what  Mayor  Bowron  thinks 
about  socialized  housing,  he  was  given  a 
mandate  by  the  voters  on  Jiuie  3.  and  strict 
Observance  with  his  pledge  of  office  demands 
that  he  carry  it  out.  leaving  his  personal 
opinion  out  of  it.  Few  will  claim  that  the 
overwhelming  vote  against  the  public-hous- 
ing proposition  amounted  to  cancellation  of 
the  contract  with  the  Federal  Housing  Au- 
thority; but  It  did  express  the  wish  of  the 
citizens  of  Los  Angeles  that  It  be  canceled. 
As  executive  bead  of  city  governn»ent.  Bow- 
ron's  Job  Is  to  get  It  canceled  with  as  little 
cost  to  the  city  as  possible  His  Job  Is  not 
to  pull  a  Truman  on  the  city,  and  not  to  im- 
pute to  himself  omniscience,  nor  powers  he 
does  not  possess. 

Pacific  Palisades  turned  down  socialized 
housing  by  a  vote  of  4.014  to  1.476.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
us  were  misinformed. 


(Prom  the  Pico  Post.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  of 
June  12,  1952)  ^ 
"Knows  Moax  Than  Amtbodt" 
The  people  voted.  On  proposition  B,  too, 
by  golly.  And  a  whooping  majority  voted 
"No."  This  was  the  public- housing  $110,- 
(XX),000  public-money  deal.  But  In  spite  of 
this  tremendous  "no"  vote,  and  to  nobody's 
surprise,  duggoned  if  our  mayor,  who  always 
knows  more  than  anybody,  didn't  Jump  to 
the  microphone  and  tell  the  world  that 
while  the  people  voted  "no."  actually  they 
didn't  know  what  they  were  doing.  Dear 
Fletch,  there  are  those  who  voted  for  you 
last  time  who  are  t>eglnning  to  wonder  If 
they  then  knew  what  they  were  doing. 

(Prom    the   Santa    Monica    (Calif.)    Evening 

Outlook  of  June  12.  ]952| 

Action  on  tbi  Housing  Votk 

Both  before  and  after  the  June  3  election, 
the  prohousing  faction  has  said  that  a  public 
vote  could  have  no  effect  on  the  contract 
to  saddle  Loe  Angeles  with  a  (110.000.000 
socialistic  housing  project.  Even  though 
Los  Angeles  voters  firmly  rejected  the 
scheme  by  a  ratio  of  3  to  2,  Mayor  Bowron 
and  the  city  housing  authority  have  smxigly 
repeated  that  "nothing  can  be  done  now." 

This  insult  to  the  public  has  received  Its 
deserved  answer  from  Congressman  Donald 
L.  Jackson,  of  the  bay  district.  He  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  the  House  compelling  the 
housing  authority  to  withdraw  the  Los  An- 
geles project.  In  his  speech  asking  adoption 
of  the  measure,  he  emphasized  that  the  vot- 
ers had  spoken  out  unmistakably  against 
the  housing  scheme  and  that  forcing  It  on 
them  anyway  would  be  an  outrageous  de- 
nial of  government  by  the  people. 

His  admirable  step  is  not  the  only  means 
which  could  be  taken  to  halt  the  Los  An- 
geles housing  plan.  The  city  housing  au- 
thority and  the  Washington  housing  office 
could,  if  they  wanted  to  heed  the  popular 
will,  agree  to  cancel  the  project.  But  like 
Mayor  Bowron.  they  are  willing  to  run  rough 
shod  over  the  public  In  order  to  carry  out 
their  bureaucratic  program.     So  If  Los  An- 


ireles  U  to  get  any  Justice  on  the  question, 
it  win  have  to  be  through  a  congressional 
bill  such  as  that  introduced  by  Represent- 
ative Jackson.  He  has  shown  a  true  con- 
cern for  the  people's  express  Interest  fuid  a 
ready  Initiative  in  carrying  It  out. 

Result*  when  citizens  are  given  opportunity 
to  vote  on  subsidized  public  housing — de- 
feats of  Government  housing  through 
referenda  {rejection  of  programs  under 
Housing  Act  of  1949) 
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San  Luis  Ohi<ipo,  Calif., 

La  OoKSf,  Wis 

Riivmnri'lville,  "Tex...!.! 

Hoij.<;ton,  Tex 

Pine  Blijfl  Arkl.!..'.'.'. 

Flint,  Mich 

Ti7pwm.  Aril 

Msdison.  Wis 

K«ii(>8i)s,  Wm 

Laiu-  Couaty,  Oreg 

Edinhurr.  Tei 

Aoanoke,  Vs.  (advisorT 

referendiiia — not  blnd- 

inr) 

Dillon,  S.C li; 

Tvler,  Tei 

M^flwaukee,  Wb.. 

St.  Joseph,  Mo 1.; 

JauMAUiwn,  N.  Y . 

Ka.«t  Oranpe,  N.  / 

("iifUin.  S.J 

Hristol,  Conn 

Houtbinpton,  Conn 

Belton,  Tex 

Akron,  Oh«o....„ . 

Decatur,  111 

rolnmhia,  Mo 

Patterson,  Calif 

lluxhsoD,  Calif 

Hilbboro,  Term 

Los  Anseles.  Calif. 


Date 


cc 

e  ° 

—  x: 

d 
oc 


Jnly  ».1M9 
Nov.  18, 1M9 
Mar  14.19S0 
....  do 

Apr     4,  isae 

do 

Apr  IS,  iflsn 
Apr.  3&.1B60 
May  ia,lUO 

...do 

Juo^     «,  1930 
do  


,1950 
1(M0 
I9S0 

,1930 
19S0 

,1050 


July    13, 

July   21 

Aur.  29, 

Sept.  12, 

f^pt.  26. 

Nov.    7, 

do 

do 

Nov.  H  19501 

Jan.     0, 19,11 
Mar.  13, 19M 

Apr.     3, 1931 
...do 


Aog.  21, 1951 
Sep.  29,  1931 
Nov.  ^  19,M 
Nov.  — .  1061 
Nov.  26, 1961 

...do 

I  D«e.  4.  IMI 
May  7. 1963 
May  —.1952 
May  C  IU52 
May  — ,  1»S3 

....do... 

June  3, 1952 
-...do 


3,K7ft( 

57,732' 

7,  jrnl 

4,M6{ 

12,3121 

1,707 

A13 

Z274 

6Z47R' 

2.8fi»l 

3,021, 

535  j 

3.S,  141i 
1,  Ifi.^, 

16,  937 
fi.  40Sl 

i«.o»m 

IZIIHI 
22,196 


.s.  one 

436 

1,919 
f»1 
9.288 

zne 

7,141 
8,82S 
3,017 

n 


8,«74 
3.300 
3n.  ,';29 
1.216 
3.944 
2,839 
1,M0 

ta 

1,657 

SS,  327 

2.  mi 

2,A)07 
154 

22,  nw 

1.  Wil 
10,696 

I  213 
13.  4W 
10.  fwll 
n,0I8 


1.W2 
391 
649 

<») 

4.987 

1. 9ug 

.'5.644 

2.476 

1,772 

42 


43,  nosi 

6,813 

C) 

139 

228 

652 


21.153 

4,S56 

100 

136 
208 


387. 343  2S8.  718 


»  Dst*  on  voU'  not  avnilable. 
>  Margin  of  1,686  votes. 
*?tol 


SerncemeD^  Beneficiaries  Sboald  B« 
Entitled  to  Lamp-Sum  Payments 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OF  NSW   TORK 

IN  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  and 
the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  of  1951 
to  provide  for  lump-sum  payments  to 
certain  l)eneficiarles  imder  those  acts. 

As  originally  enacted,  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  con- 
tained no  provision  for  payments  to 
beneficiaries  in  a  lump  sum.  A  change 
was  made  in  the  Insurance  Act  of  1946 
regarding  lump-sum  payments.  Under 
section  9  of  the  latter  act  it  was  provided 
that  Insurance  maturing  after  August 
1,  1946,  may  be  paid  in  one  lump  siun  if 
the  insured  himself  elected  this  option 


*; 


I 


f. 
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of  pajrment  to  the  beneficiary.  No  pro- 
vision, however,  was  contained  in  tha ; 
act  regarding  lump-sum  pajrments  in  the 
case  of  insurance  which  had  matured 
prior  to  August  1.  1946.  Consequently, 
insurance  which  matured  before  that 
date  must  be  paid  in  monthly  install- 
ments in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance 
Act  of  1940. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion involving  these  monthly  pajrments 
to  parents  of  servicemen  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty.  In  each  of  these  instances 
great  suffering  and  heartache  is  under- 
gone monthly  by  these  people  who  have 
lost  their  loved  ones.  I  am  therefore 
suggesting  that  it  would  be  a  service  to 
the  country,  to  the  memory  of  the  serv- 
icemen who  gave  their  lives  for  our  coun- 
try, and  to  their  parents  and  survivors 
who  are  receiving  this  insurance  as  a 
result  of  their  sacrifice,  if  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940  were 
amended  to  provide  that  the  beneficiary 
be  permitted  to  receive  the  remaining 
proceeds  in  one  lump  sum,  instead  of  in 
monthly  payments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  fail  to  see  the  logic 
whereby  we  permit  beneficiaries  of  such 
insurance,  which  matured  after  August 
1,  1946,  to  be  entitled  to  the  option  of 
lump-sum  payments,  but  we  are  denying 
the  same  right  to  those  whose  insurance 
matured  before  that  date.  Was  their 
sacrifice  or  the  sacrifice  made  by  their 
loved  ones  any  less?  Why  should  we 
prolong  their  agony  over  so  many  years 
and  force  them  to  relieve  their  grief 
every  month  anew? 

Let  me  cite  a  case  which  came  to  my 
attention  recently.  This  mother  is  re- 
ceiving monthty  payments  under  a 
servicemen's  national  life  insurance 
policy,  her  son  having  been  killed  in  ac- 
tion in  1945.  She  has  been  receiving 
these  payments  for  some  time,  and  still 
has  another  5  or  6  years  of  payments  to 
which  she  is  entitled.  I  can  assure  you 
that  going  to  the  mailbox  every  month 
to  receive  the  installment  payment  has 
become  for  her  a  period  of  great  mental 
suffering  and  a  living  death.  When  you 
consider  that  this  is  repeated  12  times 
a  year  over  a  period  of  years,  it  is  a  won- 
der how  it  is  possible  for  any  parent  to 
go  through  these  moments  of  mental 
stress  and  not  suffer  a  heart  attack  or 
some  other  serious  aflliction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
time  it  enacted  the  Insurance  Acts  of 
1940  and  1946,  had  any  intention  of 
prolonging  this  suffering  for  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  those  who  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice  in  World  War  II.  It  is  per- 
haps an  unfortunate  oversight  which 
should  be  corrected  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
prompted  to  introduce  my  bill,  consist- 
ing of  two  sections.  The  first  section 
provides  that  the  beneficiary  of  a  serv- 
icemen's insurance  policy  which  ma- 
tured prior  to  August  1,  1946,  shall  be 
entitled  to  elect  the  option  of  receiving 
payment  in  one  limip  sum  of  that  part  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  insurance  which  re- 
mains unpaid.  This  means,  that  the 
mother,  whose  case  I  cited  above,  would 
be  entitled  to  receive  the  insurance  pay- 
ments due  her  in  one  lump  sum  and  we 


would  spare  her  the  grief  and  agony  to 
which  she  would  be  subjected  each 
month  for  the  next  5  or  6  years. 

The  second  section  of  my  bill  similarly 
amends  the  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act 
of  1951  to  permit  the  insured  to  specify 
that  his  beneficiary  may  receive  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  pwlicy  in  one  lump  sum.  in- 
stead of  120  monthly  installments  as 
presently  prescribed  under  the  act. 

I  believe  we  would  he  performing  a 
creditable  service  to  the  people  of  this 
country  if  Congress  would  adopt  my  bill 
and  thereby  amend  the  law  in  accord- 
ance with  the  views  expressed  above. 

The  text  of  my  bill  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Service  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1940  and  the  Servlcemen'b 
Indemnity  Act  of  1951  to  provide  for  lump- 
Buxn  payments  to  certain  beneaciarlefl 
under  those  acta 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  section  602  (h)  of 
the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of 
1940  is  ameiided  by  renumbering  paragraph 
(3)  as  paragraph  (4)  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(3)  (A)  The  beneficiary,  whether  or  not 
the  first  beneficiary,  shall  have  the  right  to 
elect  at  any  time  to  receive  In  one  sum  that 
part  of  the  proceeds  of  the  Insurance  which 
remains  unpaid.  Such  part  shall  be  com- 
puted by  subtracting  from  the  net  value 
of  the  Insurance  upon  maturity  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  payments  made  to  the  benefici- 
aries on  account  of  such  Insurance. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  Is  directed  to 
send  to  each  beneficiary  of  Insurance  which 
matixred  prior  to  August  1.  1946.  a  notice  ex- 
plaining the  right  of  election  granted  by 
subparagraph  (Aj.  Such  notice  shall  be 
sent  by  registered  mail  addressed  to  the  last 
known  address  of  the  addressee  " 

Sec.  2.  Section  4  of  the  Servicemen's  In- 
demnity Act  of  1951  is  amended  by  Inserting 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following.  ";  except  that  such  indemnity 
shall  be  paid  to  the  beneficiary  or  benefici- 
aries In  one  sum  if  the  Insured  has  so  speci- 
fied In  writing  " 


The  Chnrch  and  Money  and  Society 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  March-April 
1952  Issue  of  the  National  Lutheran 
magazine: 

Th«   Cbubch  and   Mowtt   and   Socnrrr 
(By  Joseph  Slmonson) 

The  abolition  of  poverty  will  not  In  Itself 
do  away  with  the  problem  of  property  and 
wealth.  It  Is  not  the  extreme  riches  of 
some  which  keep  others  p>oor.  The  house- 
less win  not  get  homes  by  pulling  down  the 
houses  of  others. 

That  the  problem  Is  deeper  than  this,  we 
see  In  the  Bible  Incident  of  Jestis  and  the 
rich  young  ruler.  What  caused  the  Saviour 
to  grieve  was  not  that  the  rich  young  man's 
abundance  could  have  done  so  much  for  the 
poor  (though  It  would  have)  but  because 
this  scion  of  wealth  was  not  willing  to  es- 
cape from  a  way  of  life  that  meant  for  him- 
self the  slow  death  of  what  was  reaUy  noble 
In  him. 


Poeaceslons  damn  us  when  they  lull  us 
Into  a  selfish.  Irresponsible  and  uncreatlve 
life  which  does  not  love  Ood  with  all  heart, 
soul,  strength  and  mind,  nor  love  Its  neigh- 
bors. Those  who  trust  In  riches  are  In 
deadly  peril.  Those  to  whom  possessions 
mean  nothing  are  the  only  ones  who  truly 
get  any  happiness  from  them.  They  alone 
are  fit  to  be  trusted  with  wealth. 

The  question  Is:  Do  we  depend  upon  our 
money?  If  we  do.  we  are  not  In  the  way  of 
Ciuist.  Not  the  having  of  It  condemns  us. 
but  the  special  privilege  we  think  It  gives 
us  among  otir  fellowmen  Is  that  which 
destroys  ua.  Furthermore,  the  money  we 
yearn  to  have  may  be  Juiit  as  deadly  as  that 
which  someone  else  already  has. 

The  church  must  have  freedom  of  proph- 
ecy In  the  economic,  social  and  political 
realm.  There  Is  a  Christian  way  also  In  these 
concerns  of  ovir  Individual  and  common  life. 
The  church  has  a  responsibility  for  the 
character  of  our  culture  and  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. She  does  not  discharge  that  responsi- 
bility only  by  listening  for  what  others  have 
to  say  and  then  Indulgently  approving  or 
weakly  disapproving;  she  has  an  obligation 
to  proclaim  the  Lord's  wa.  and  then  ask  the 
world  to  approve  it  and  live  it.  She  Is  not  a 
private  chaplain  to  the  worldly  powers  that 
be.  flattering  her  patron.  She  must  Insist 
that  to  defy  Ood's  will  Is  suicidal  for  men  and 
nations. 
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Do   We   Want  To   Get   Paid  in   Rabies? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  psnnstlvamu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Madison  (Wis.)  State 
Journal  of  June  4,  1952: 

Do  W«  WAJfT  To  Grr  Paid  in  RtrsLia? 

It  U  a  pretty  kettle  fish  when  thU  news- 
paper lines  up  on  the  side  of  President  Tru- 
man and  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson, 
and  against  RepreeenUllve  Olewn  Duis, 
Republican,  of  Waukesha,  and  several  WU- 
consln  farm  organizations. 

But  on  the  Issue  of  the  Importation  of 
foreign  cheese,  we  think  Mr.  Truman  and 
Mr.  Acheson  are  right,  and  Davis  and  Wis- 
consin farmers  are  wrong. 

Farm  State  congressmen  and  dairy  pro- 
ducers are  demanding  continuation  of  a  law 
that  restricts  the  Imports  of  cheese  from  * 
Denmark,  Italy,  and  several  other  European 
countries  Truman  and  Acheson  argue. 
with  Irrefutable  logic,  that  unless  European 
countries  can  earn  American  dollars  by  sell- 
ing their  products  to  us.  they  never  will  be 
abla  to  repay  this  country  the  dollars  they 
owe  us. 

In  the  first  place,  this  Is  all  somewhat  of 
»  tempest  In  a  teapot.  There  Is  evidence  to 
Indicate  that  the  threat  to  American  farm- 
ers Is  not  nearly  so  serious  as  some  farm 
lobbyists  would  have  us  believe. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Wisconsin  farmers 
should  realize  that  the  countries  whose  com- 
petition they  are  complaining  at>out  actual- 
ly are  excellent  customers  for  American 
farm  products. 

For  example: 

Denmark,  whose  cheese  exports  to  this 
country  have  our  cheese  producers  so  worried, 
spends  $3.50  buying  American  agricultural 
products  for  every  tl  she  earns  by  selling 
Danish  farm  products  In  this  country.  In 
other  words.  Denmark  is  a  customer,  and  not 
a  serious  cumpeUtor, 


In  addition.  It  is  probable  that  American 
farmers  have  an  exafrgerated  idea  of  the  total 
volume  of  European  agricultural  exports  to 
this  country.  Actually,  European  farmers 
right  now  are  shipping  us  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  volume  of  products  that  they 
sold  to  us  in  more  normal  times.  It  simply 
is  untrue  to  say  that  the  American  market  Is 
being  flooded  with  competitive  European 
foodstulTs. 

Representative  Mexlin  Httll,  Republican. 
Black  River  Falls,  complained  that  at  least 
15  percent  of  the  Italian  cheese  that  Is  Im- 
ported to  the  United  States  Is  "filthy"  and 
"unfit  for  human  consumption." 

That  la  an  entirely  dlfierent  problem. 

If  Mr.  HTn,L  knows  what  he  Is  talking 
about^ — a  rare  possibility — unclean  cheese 
should  be  barred  from  American  trade  chan- 
nels, whether  It  ts  manufactured  In  Italy  or 
In  this  country  or  elsewhere.  The  "■filth" 
argument  should  not  be  used  carelessly,  how- 
ever, as  an  excuse  to  protect  American 
producers  from  all  overseas  competition 

American  farmers  and  manufacturers  are 
Inclined  to  cry  for  tariff  protection  when- 
ever they  are  faced  with  any  competition  by 
overseas  producers.  Sometimes  the  yelping 
Is  Jiutlfled:  many  times  It  is  not. 

History  shows  that  our  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers are  smart  enough  and  clever 
enough  to  produce  the  goods  that  the  rest  at 
the  world  will  buy. 

But  If  other  countries  are  to  buy  from  us. 
they  must  earn  the  dollars  necessary  for  the 
purchase  price  To  get  those  dollars,  those 
countries  must  be  allowed  to  sell  some  of 
their  goods  in  the  United  Sutes. 

Suppose  that  we  barred  all  Danish  and 
Italian  cheese.  Suppose  that  Denmark  and 
Italy  sold  all  of-  their  otitput  to  Russia. 
Italian  and  DanUh  farmers  could  not.  then, 
buy  any  American  farm  products — iinkss 
American  fanners  were  wUilnc  to  be  paid 
In  rubles.  ' 


IiTcstif  atioa  ti  Uawbol^ 
,  Profnunt 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRTSON 

or  sorrnt  CAmoLTtfA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESXIfTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr  BRYSON  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  article  by 
Edward  J.  Meeman.  editor  of  the  Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar: 

RrpaxsKNTATiTs  QATHTircs  Raisxs  a  Quxstion 
That  We  Mttst  Airswn 
(By  Edward  J.  Meeman) 

Representative  E.  C.  Gathinos,  who  rep- 
resents the  Arkansas  district  Just  across  the 
Mississippi  River  from  us  in  Memphis,  has 
raised  a  vital  question. 

He  has  launched  an  investigation  In  Con- 
gress of  unwholesome  television  programs 
and  asks:  What  can  be  dune  about  them? 

Many  are  quick  to  say:  be  shouldn't  do 
this  because  If  he  should  find  anything  that 
Congress  could  do  about  it.  It  shouldn't  be 
done,  for  Government  Interference  would  be 
censorship  and  a  threat  to  freedom. 

AU  right:  If  Congress  shouldn't  do  any- 
thing, who  should? 

For  something  must  be  done  about  the 
situation  which  Representative  aiTHnras 
(with  whom.  Incidentally.  I  am  acquainted 
and  know  to  be  no  narrow-minded  r^ormer) 
has  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Hatlon. 


WHAT    THE   SmjATION    IS 

What  Is  this  situation?     It  Is  this: 

Television  is  s  miracle.  It  is  wonderful. 
It  Is  delightful.  It  Is  fascinating;  Interest- 
ing even  at  its  worst.  In  some  homes  the 
set  Is  on  all  the  time.  It  has  become  the 
principal  Influence  In  our  lives,  especially  in 
the  lives  of  children. 

What  now  determines  what  this  influ- 
ence shall  be?  Most  programs  are  sponsored 
by  advertisers.  In  choosing  programs,  the 
advertisers  are  motivated  by  these  desires: 
(1)  to  get  the  attention  of  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  viewers  (2)  to  persuade  them 
to  buy  their  goods  (3)  to  get  the  viewers  to 
think  well  of  the  company  which  offers  the 
product.  (No.  3  is  now  the  least  ImporUnt 
of  these  motives;  It  should  be  the  pubUc's 
strategy  to  make  it  the  most  Important.) 

Advertisers  make  studies  of  public  psy- 
chology. They  try  to  find  what  kind  of  pro- 
grams win  sppeal  to  the  most  people.  They 
find  that  pec^le  like  entertainment  more 
than  anything  else.  Moreover  they  find  that 
we  are  more  alike  In  our  lower  tastes  than 
we  are  In  our  higher  tastes.  In  which  we  dif- 
fer more  with  one  another.  So  It  is  natural 
that  programs  should  be  designed  to  ap- 
peal to  what  Is  common  to  all  of  vlb.  The 
common  denominator  Is  pretty  common. 

NOT  Jt7ST  WHAT  CTNIC  SAID 

In  Knozvllle,  Tenn..  there  lived  some 
years  ago  a  cynical  wit  who  said:  "The 
trouble  with  the  common  people  Is  that  tbey 
are  too  damned  common."  Now  I  don't 
believe  that;  rather  I  believe  with  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  "Ood  must  have  loved  the 
common  people  because  he  made  so  nuuiy 
of  them."  But  my  observations  of  mass  psy- 
chology have  convinced  me  that  the  un- 
thinking responses  which  people  give,  those 
instinctive  reactions  which  are  common  to 
all  of  us,  rich  and  poor,  educated  and  un- 
educated— the  instinctive  reactions  of  hu- 
man nature — these  are  "pretty  damned  oom- 
mon." 

It  Is  those  unthinking  instinctive  reac- 
tions— what  attracts  our  attention,  what 
keeps  us  amused  or  enthralled — that  deter- 
mines the  kind  of  programs  we  get. 

Television  Is  the  greatest  educational  int 
fluence.  the  greatest  religious  Influence, 
the  greatest  chUd -training  Influence  of  our 
time.  And  we  are  letting  what  It  offers  us 
be  determined  by  what  wUl  entertain  us. 

We  don't  plan  our  school  programs  that 
way  We  dont  plan  our  church  programs 
that  way.  We  don't  plan  otir  child  dis- 
ciplines that  way.  Instead,  we  study  human 
nature.  We  study  the  divine  nature  as  It 
has  t>een  revealed  In  the  Bible  and  other 
inspired  writings.  Then  we  thoughtfuUy 
consider  what  are  the  true  values  of  life. 
We  study  how  we  can  present  these  values — 
"the  enduring  satisfactions  of  life" — so  that 
human  nature  will  best  accept  them. 

KIsm.T8  OF  BCISCONCKPTlONa 

When  a  misconception  of  what  progres- 
sive education  means  catises  a  parent  or 
teacher  to  let  children  do  what  -hey  please, 
whatever  may  occtir  to  an  undisciplined 
mind,  we  see  awful  restilts.  When  a  preacher 
sacrifices  truth  to  sensationalism,  God  Is 
mocked.  When  a  young  person  gets  t!ie 
Idea  that  he  should  have  fun  all  the  tims, 
Instead  of  preparing  himself  for  the  se- 
rious business  of  Ufe,  we  say  that  young  per- 
son is  headed  for  faUure  and  misery,  not 
success  and  happiness.  A  mature  person 
gives  only  a  fraction  of  his  day  to  enter- 
tainment: most  of  It  he  gives  to  work  and 
study  and  contemplation,  which  when  right- 
ly undertaken  give  more  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction and  Joy  than  superficial  entertain- 
ment. 

Yet  we  are  allowing  this  tremendous  In- 
fluence of  television  to  be  shsped  by  the  de- 
sire for  entertainment  and  the  gratifying 
of  our  whims. 


TOO  inrCH,  AKD  MT7CH  TTHSTTTTZD 

Not  only  Is  there  too  much  entertain- 
ment, but  too  much  of  It  Is  provided  by  the 
same  sources  as  provide  entertainment  for 
night  clubs  and  the  sophisticated  Broadway 
theater,  and  it  Isn't  suited  for  the  family 
at  aU. 

This  is  the  great  question  our  neighbor 
"Took"  GA-nnNCs  has  raised.  They  say  he 
shouldn't  do  anything  about  It  because  he  is 
a  Congressman.  But  somebody  should.  Who 
wlU? 


Address  by  Hon.  Frankfin  D.  Rooserelt, 
Jr^  at  AMhrersary  Diniier  of  New  York 
Democratic  Gtanty  Committee,  June  10, 
1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  NSW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18. 1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  an- 
niversary dinner  on  June  10,  1952,  of 
the  Vew  York  Etemocratlc  County  Com- 
mittee, which  is  beaded  by  the  Honor- 
able Carmine  De  Sapio.  many  distin- 
guished Democratic  leaders  were  pres- 
ent to  pay  tribute  to  leading  candidates 
for  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Presi- 
dent. On  that  occasion,  the  Honorable 
Fraxklik  D.  Roossvklt.  Jt.,  Representa- 
tive from  New  York,  delivered  a  very 
inspiring  address  in  support  of  the  can- 
didacy of  Mr.  Averell  Harrlman. 

I  am  glad  to  Insert  this  address  by 
Congressman  RoonvKLT  into  the  Record 
so  that  ofhers  may  also  have  the  oppor- 
ttinity  to  read  it.  The  address  was  as 
follows: 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  have  been  asked 
to  address  this  great  dinnsr  of  New  York 
Cotinty  DemocraU.  and  I  Join  with  all  of 
you  In  paying  tribute  to  otxr  great  New  York 
County  delegation  and  to  our  delegates  at 
large. 

Although  New  York  Ck>unty  will  rank  only 
second  or  third  in  the  number  of  its  dele- 
gates St  the  Chicago  convention,  we  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  fact  that  our  delega- 
tion will  be  composed  not  only  of  the  most 
prominent  Democrats  in  our  county,  but 
these  men  and  women  are  also  to  be  num- 
bered among  the  most  eminent  Denoocrats 
in  our  city,  out  State,  and  our  Nation.  We 
may  not  be  the  biggest,  but  we  certainly  will 
be  the  "bestest."  Even  the  New  York  Times 
has  commented  on  this  fsct. 

One  of  our  delegstes  at  large  unfortu- 
nately cannot  be  with  us  this  evening.  He 
has  sent  you  his  greetings  and  he  has  asked 
me  personally  to  repeat  them  to  you.  He  Is 
at  tills  moment  campaigning  in  Arizona. 
New  Mexico,  and  Utah  for  the  most  Impor- 
tant and  most  critical  Job  in  the  world  to- 
day, the  presidency  of  the  United  States.  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  agree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  it  Is  more  Important  for  him  at 
this  moment  to  be  winning  votes  In  other 
parts  of  our  great  land  than  to  be  renewing 
his  many  friendships  among  tills  great  host 
of  DeoKXTats  here  tonight,  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  wlU  again  agree  with  me  when  I 
extend  Godspeed  and  good  fortime  to  New 
York's  great  son.  Averell  Harrlman. 

For  the  last  8  weeks  I  have  traveled  all 
over  America  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Harrlman  1 
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campaign  and  I  have  talked  to  leading  Dem- 
ocrats and  to  many  American  citizens  whose 
votes  will  write  the  final  chapter  of  thla 
great  campaign  next  November.  And  to- 
night, bas»d  on  this  experience,  I  am  going 
to  make  three  predictions  about  the  nomi- 
nation and  the  election.  First,  I  am  com- 
pletely confident  that  Averell  Harrlman  will 
have  far  more  votes  than  any  other  candi- 
date on  the  first  ballot  at  Chicago.  In  fact, 
it  win  be  very  close,  one  side  or  the  other, 
to  400  votes.  Second,  I  predict  that  he  will 
be  nominated  not  later  than  the  fourth  bal- 
lot, and.  Incidentally,  that  was  the  ballot 
on  which  another  great  Democrat  was  nomi- 
nated in  1932.  And  third,  I  predict  that  It 
makes  no  difference  whether  It  Is  General 
Elsenhower.  General  MacArthur,  Senator 
Tatt.  or  Just  Messrs.  Warren  or  Stassen.  New 
York's  candidate.  Averell  Harrlman,  as  the 
Damocratlc  standard  bearer,  will  be  over- 
whelmingly elected  In  November. 

Let's  get  one  thing  straight  at  the  outset. 
The  Democratic  Party  has  not  served  too 
long:  it  is  just  turning  the  page  and  starting 
a  new  chapter  of  service  In  the  interests  of 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
people  and  in  the  cause  of  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace  in  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  be 
a  Democrat  when  I  know  that  In  the  last 
20  years,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  our  America  has  conquered 
the  depression,  our  America  has  fought  and 
won  the  greatest  war  against  Nazi  tyranny, 
our  America  has  laid  the  foundation  for  a 
Just  and  honorable  peace  through  the  United 
Nations  and,  finally,  our  America  has  pre- 
vented world  war  III  by  firmly  halting  a 
new  aggression  by  an  even  more  sinister 
tyranny,  the  Communist  Kremlin.  The  man 
who  has  lived  and  served  through  all  these 
great  years  of  destiny  with  outstanding 
success  and  distinction  In  both  foreign  and 
domestic  affairs,  and  In  numerous  positions 
of  high  responsibility  and  authority,  has  now 
accepted  the  call  to  greater  burdens  and 
greater  responsibility,  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States.  If  he  had  been  deliber- 
ately schooled  by  President  Truman  and  his 
predecessor,  he  could  not  have  been  more 
remarkab'y  qualified  to  assume  the  great 
obligations  of  this  office.  In  the  next  4 
years,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
will  have  to  meet  foursquare  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  which  have  ever  confronted 
our  world,  and  his  decisions  will  have  to  be 
right  if  our  civilization  and  the  free  world 
are  to  survive.  To  be  right,  he  must  have 
not  only  a  great  mind,  an  understanding 
heart  and  plenty  of  guts,  but  he  must  also 
have  the  kind  of  experience  that  only  Averell 
Harrlman  has  amassed  In  living  with  these 
problems  for  the  last  20  years.  The  next 
President  of  the  United  States  must  be  more 
than  Just  a  general:  must  be  more  than 
Just  a  diplomat:  must  be  more  than  Just 
a  statesman  well  versed  In  our  domestic 
issues:  he  must  be  all  of  these  things  and 
still  have  unbounded  confidence  In  Ameri- 
ca's ability  to  achieve  any  goal  it  sets  for 
Itself.  This  man  Is  Averell  Harrlman.  He  Is 
not  bound  by  the  philosophy  of  limitation 
which  dominates  Senator  Taft:  he  does  not 
straddle  the  Issues  or  say  he  does  not  know 
the  answer  as  does  General  Elsenhower.  He 
has  lived  with  the  problems,  so  he  knows 
them.  By  conviction  he  Is  a  liberal.  He 
has  expressed  his  position  on  every  Issue  with 
complete  candor  and  with  utter  forthrlght- 
ness  as  has  no  other  candidate  In  modern 
political  times.  There  Is  no  question  where 
he  stands  today  and  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion where  he  will  lead  America  and  the  free 
world  tomorrow. 

In  the  past,  our  country  has  always  been 
fortunate  In  finding  men  of  great  stature  to 
lead  It  through  times  of  great  crisis.  Once 
again,  we  Americans,  as  we  embark  on  the 
second  half  of  the  twentieth  centxiry,  can 
fortunately  turn  to  another  great  leader: 
Averell  Harrlman  la  the  trouble-shooter  for 
a  troubled  world.      .._:... 


With  yovir  help,  Averell  Harrlman  will 
lead  the  Democratic  Party  not  only  to  vic- 
tory in  November,  but  to  continued  service 
In  the  cause  of  humanity  and  in  the  cause 
of  a  peaceful  world. 


Up  to  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNF 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  an  excellent  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Post. 
Wednesday,  June  11.  1952: 

Up  to  Congress 

President  Truman  has  handed  the  task  of 
getting  the  steel  workers  back  Into  the  mills 
to  the  Congress  at  a  time  when  the  Con- 
gress— busy  campaigning  and  vacationing — 
has  a  minimum  of  Members  on  hand  to  make 
decisions. 

The  President  is  loath  to  invoke  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  for  reasons,  which,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  labor,  are  valid.  As  he  told 
the  Congress,  the  cooUng-off  period  passed 
long  ago,  during  the  3  months  In  wblch  the 
steel  workers  voluntarily  stayed  on  the  Job 
while  negotiating. 

The  alternatives  he  presented  yesterday  to 
the  Congress  of  framing  a  new  seizure  act 
or  Invoking  the  Taft-Hartley  law  rather 
leaves  the  unwanted  baby  on  the  doorstep 
of  Congress.  But,  the  President  had  tried — 
done  his  best — and  was  rebuked  by  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Senate's  attitude  seems 
to  be  to  pass  the  ball  right  back  to  the  Presi- 
dent. By  Its  votes  late  yesterday  rejecting 
all  other  plans  It  served  plain  notice  that 
it  wants  Taft-Hartley  or  nothing.  Playing 
politics  to  the  hllt,  it  showed  also  that  It 
had  uppermost  In  lt3  mind  the  embarrass- 
ment it  hopes  to  cause  Mr.  Truman  by  forc- 
ing blm  it  p>ossible  to  go  to  the  courts  for 
an  injunction  against  his  friends,  the  steel 
strikers,  as  provided  by  that  meastire,  U  we 
are  to  have  steel. 

The  President  Is  quite  right  In  saying  that 
every  action  he  has  taken  In  the  steel  dis- 
pute since  last  December  "has  been  based 
on  the  paramount  necessity  of  maintaining 
production  of  essential  steel  products  In  the 
present  defense  emergency." 

No  one  can  dispute  that  production  of  steel 
is  essential  to  the  Nation's  security.  No  one 
can  dispute  that  for  over  6  months,  by  one 
device  or  another,  the  President  has  kept 
the  mills  producing. 

Now  it  is  up  to  the  Congress.  The  Supreme 
Court  gave  a  clear  directive  on  that  score. 
It  held  that  the  President  lacked  the  powers 
to  seize  the  steel  industry.  But  the  Court 
also  declared  that  the  Congress  has  the  power. 

In  view  of  the  stiffening  of  our  policy  In 
Korea,  the  statements  of  General  Clark  that 
seem  to  throw  down  the  gage  to  the  Com- 
munists, the  calculated  risks  taken  in  the 
cleanup  of  the  Koje  compounds,  the  outlook 
is  for  a  showdown  In  Korea.  Such  a  show- 
down win  require  stepped-up  production. 
It  is  foolhardy  to  risk  such  a  showdown  with 
the  steel  mills  of  the  cotintry  shut  down. 

The  Congress  must  now  accept  respon- 
sibility In  the  steel  strike — and  the  Congress 
must  choose  a  course  that  Is  fair  to  both 
the  companies  and  the  workers.  This  Is 
where  the  responsibility  has  been  all  along. 


It's  time  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  made  up  their  minds  that  there  Is  % 
serious  danger  threatening  the  country. 
They  have  the  throttle  of  a  mighty  machine — 
but  the  machine  can  get  out  of  hand  and  It 
can  run  away.    Dont  let  that  happen. 
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Charles  H.  SiWer  Clinic 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  G.  KLEIN 

or  i»rw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  KLEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  "  Include  an  address  by 
my  old  friend.  Charles  H.  Silver,  at  the 
corner-stone-laying  ceremony  of  the 
Charles  H.  Silver  Clinic  at  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  in  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Silver,  who  is  vice  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Woolen  Co .  and  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  is  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
philanthropists  and  public-spirited  citi- 
zens. He  has  been  the  president  of  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  for  many  years,  and  Is  a 
great  humanitarif.n.  For  all  of  these 
reasons  this  clinic,  which  will  serve  the 
poor  and  the  needy  of  our  great  city,  and 
particularly  those  who  reside  in  my  con- 
gressional district,  has  fittingly  been 
named  the  Charles  H.  Silver  Clinic, 
which  is  a  well-deserved  honor  to  tliis 
friend  of  the  poor  and  the  underprivi- 
leged.   The  address  follows: 

Tills  is  the  proudest  day  of  my  life.  I  want 
to  say  to  you  In  all  humility  and  with  a 
deep  sense  of  Inn^  gratitude  that  the  nam- 
ing of  this  building  for  me  represents  an 
honor  that  I  never  dreamed  of  or  even 
Imagined:  I  am  touched  by  this  decision 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  board  of  trustees. 
I  fear  that  I  do  not  have  the  power  or  ca- 
pacity to  express  in  mere  words  how  I  have 
felt  since  this  action  was  taken  by  the 
board,  for  men  sometimes  go  through  deep 
emotions  which  they  experience  with  great 
intensity  but  are  unable  to  project  In  words. 
It  is  a  feeling  such  as  this  that  Is  never 
forgotten  and  remains  In  the  heart  as  long 
as  there  is  breath  of  life  in  the  body. 

As  I  stand  here  before  you,  my  friends, 
my  memory  runa  back  through  the  years 
when  I  played  as  a  boy  on  the  streets  which 
are  only  within  a  few  blocks  of  where  we 
are  gathered  here  today. 

We  can  almost  see  them  from  here.  We 
were  a  happy  and  closely  knit  family  and 
though,  like  the  thousands  who  lived  In 
that  area  and  who  had  a  heartbreaking 
struggle  against  poverty,  we  managed  some- 
how  to  get  along. 

It  is  the  incredible  determination  and 
imagination  of  these  humble  and  gentle  im- 
migrants whoee  children  were  literally 
brought  up  on  the  sidewalks  of  New  York 
that  helped  In  no  small  degree  to  create 
the  fabulous  city  In  which  we  live  today. 

These  poverty-stricken  people  gave  to  this 
generation  men  and  women  who  have  labored 
with  skill  and  devotion,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  and  who  have  contributed  so  much 
to  the  growth  of  New  York  so  that  It  be- 
came a  city  of  culture  and  education  and 
vast  business  enterprises. 

We  cannot  give  too  much  credit  to  these 
immigrants   from  many   uatlonalltlea  for   It 
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was  they  who  Inspired  their  children  and 
children's  children  to  carry  on  and  make  for 
themselves  a  life  of  freedom  and  dignity. 

I  remember,  as  a  boy.  hearing  of  a  clinic 
that  was  started  on  the  lower  East  Side  and 
known  as  Beth  Israel.  Being  a  healthy  and 
normal  youngster.  I  was  not  concerned  very 
much  with  hospitals  or  doctors,  and  it  was 
not  until  later  years  that  I  came  to  know 
more  about  Beth  Israel. 

I  came  to  know  how  a  very  small  group 
of  these  Immigrants  got  together  and  con- 
tributed 25  cents  a  week  for  a  clinic.  Al- 
though they  were  of  the  orthodox  Jewish 
faith,  no  man  or  woman  who  came  for  treat- 
ment was  asked  about  his  or  her  religious 
belief;  and  it  Is  stimulating  to  realise  that 
the  noble  and  decent  spirit  of  these  ortho- 
dox pioneers  has  dominated  the  conduct  of 
Beth  Israel  to  this  very  day. 

No  matter  how  much  information  a  pa- 
tient Is  required  to  give  for  our  records,  there 
Is  one  question  that  Is  never  asked  and  that 
Is,  "With  what  religious  faith  are  you  afSl- 
Uted?" 

The  parents  of  these  future  generations 
who  tolled  In  sweatshops  and  even  tene- 
ments desired,  in  most  Instances,  that  their 
sons  should  become  either  doctors  or  law- 
yers or  perhaps  engineers.  My  own  father 
and  mother  expressed  the  hope  that  I  might 
become  a  doctor  some  day.  They  placed  doc- 
tors in  almost  the  same  category  as  good 
angels.  But  as  you  have  probably  guessed 
by  this  time,  I  didn't  quite  come  up  to  their 
expectations.  But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I 
did  not  let  them  down  entirely. 

I  liave  been  actively  associated  with  scores 
of  doctors  for  nearly  30  years,  not  only  as 
president  of  Beth  Israel  but  also  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  trustees.  I  have  come 
to  know  many  of  them  Intimately  and  I 
want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  have  never 
worked  with  a  finer  or  more  self-effacing 
group  of  men  who  often,  to  my  own  knowl- 
edge, give  of  themselves  24  hours  a  day 
without  a  pause. 

How  many  New  Yorkers  know  that  Beth 
Israel  Hospital  stands  in  the  very  heart  of 
the  most  densely  populated  section  of  our 
great  city?  How  many  reallM  that  here  Is 
a  population  of  nearly  2.000,000  souls,  that 
their  health  and  welfare  needs  are  tremen- 
dous. They  must  be  served  24  hours  a  day. 
The  physical  well-being  of  an  Individual 
cannot  be  charted  on  a  blueprint,  and  when 
the  urgency  arises,  time  Is  of  the  essence. 

Throughout  the  day  and  even  night  there 
flows  a  constant  stream  of  men,  women  and 
children  through  the  doors  of  Beth  Israel. 
They  come  to  us  because  they  need  help  and 
often  they  need  this  assistance  very  quick- 
ly. We  have  never  turned  them  down.  But 
there  comes  a  time  when  the  pressure  is  so 
great  that  the  physical  facilities  of  an  in- 
stitution like  Beth  Israel  are  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most limit. 

To  meet  this  problem  of  expansion.  It 
was  decided  to  build  an  out-patient  depart- 
ment to  take  care  of  the  vast  Increase  In  the 
number  of  applications  for  treatment.  It 
was  a  relatively  simple  matter  to  make  a 
decision  of  this  kind  to  meet  the  emergency, 
but  we  wero  confronted  with  the  very  prac- 
tical problem  of  finances. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  we  have  al- 
most hurdled  this  difficulty.  Money  was 
contributed  for  this  addition  to  Beth  Israel 
Hospital  by  the  building  funds  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Philanthropies  and  the 
members  of  the  board  of  trustees.  It  is  this 
magnificent  help  from  the  federation  that 
has  been  responsible  In  a  very  large  measure 
for  the  progress  that  Beth  Israel  has  made 
through  the  years.  It  gives  me  great  pleas- 
ure to  thank  publicly  the  federation  which 
has  been  the  good  right  arm  of  Beth  Israel 
Hospital. 

I  cannot  speak  In  high  enough  terms  of 
the  cooperation  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
board  of  trustees.     I  want  to  tell  you  quite 
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frankly  that  whatever  small'  success  I  have 
enjoyed  as  president  has  been  due  to  the 
unwavering  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Board.  We  have  worked  together  as  a  team, 
and  It  Is  this  splendid  team,  work  that  has 
brought  such  good  results. 

And  while  I  am  on  the  subject  of  hospital 
expansion.  I  want  to  say  to  His  Honor  Mayor 
Impellltterl  that  both  he  and  his  very  able 
commissioner  of  hospitals.  Dr.  Kogel,  have 
shown  an  understanding  interest  In  volun- 
tary hospitals  which  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  other  chief  executive  In  the  history 
of  oiir  city. 

But  our  work  has  Just  begun.  We  have 
a  great  vision  of  expansion  and  while  it  may 
take  some  time,  I  am  sure  we  will  eventually 
achieve  our  objective.  We  have  purchased 
seven  buildings  In  this  area.  They  wUl  be 
torn  down  and  In  their  stead  there  will  arise 
structiu-es  that  will  be  developed  Into  a 
great  medical  center  which  will  include  a 
hospital  annex,  laboratories,  a  nurses'  home, 
and  nurses'  training  school. 

And  so  the  little  clinic  which  the  pioneers 
started  and  supported  with  their  weekly  con- 
tributions of  25  cents  will.  In  the  years  ahead, 
spread  Into  a  center  of  healing  and  research, 
serving  all  races  and  creeds. 

I  must  not  close  this  talk  without  ex- 
pressing my  personal  thanks  to  one  of  the 
outstanding  Americans  of  our  time  who  has 
graced  this  ceremony  with  his  presence.  He 
has  been  a  great  figure  in  our  national  life. 
He  has  honored  Beth  Israel  and  me  personally 
by  coming  here  today.  My  gratitude  goes 
out  to  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Honorable  Alben  W.  Barklet. 

There  is  seated  on  this  platform  the  dis- 
tinguished son  of  a  distinguished  father. 
My  friend,  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  has  honored 
me  by  coming  to  these  ceremonies.  He  be- 
longs not  only  to  New  York,  but  to  the  whole 
Nation  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  world.  And 
I  think  It  Is  appropriate  to  mention  that  his 
father.  Dr.  Simon  Baruch.  was  not  only  a 
great  physician  but  an  outstanding  humani- 
tarian. He  was  a  pioneer  In  the  method  of 
hydrotherapy  and  he  is  remembered,  not 
only  as  a  fine  citizen,  but  as  one  of  the  leaders 
In  the  field  of  medicine  in  his  time. 

And  finally.  I  would  like  to  say  Just  a  word 
about  a  partnership  that  I  formed  with  a 
lady  some  40  years  ago.  She  is  here  beside 
me  now.  Just  as  she  has  been  through  heart- 
breaks and  struggles  and  Joys,  and  I  know 
how  happy  she  feels  on  this  occasion.  She 
Is  my  devoted  wife  and  the  mother  of  my 
children.  Without  her  Inspiration  and  en- 
couragement, the  tasks  which  I  assumed 
would  have  been  harder  and  perhaps  Impos- 
sible. It  was  her  word  of  cheer  that  lifted 
me  up  when  the  going  was  rough.  I  often 
felt  a  sense  of  guilt  when  I  had  to  give  time 
to  responsibilities  which  I  had  assumed  In 
many  causes,  when  I  should  have  been  with 
my  family. 

May  God  give  all  of  us  who  strive  for  Beth 
Israel  the  courage  and  wisdom  and  under- 
standing to  carry  on  In  the  years  ahead  so 
that  those  who  will  take  over  when  we  are 
not  here  will  have  before  them  a  living  her- 
itage of  our  American  idealism,  our  tradi- 
tions, and  our  hopes  for  all  humanity. 
Thank  you. 


The  Church  and  Politics 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  0'^^ARA 

or  MINNESOTA        \ 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEllirrA'nVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 


which  appeared  In  the  May-June  1952 

Issue  of  the  National  Lutheran  magazine: 

The  Chxtvch  awd  PoLmcs 

(By  Joseph  Slmonson) 

If  the  church  Is  to  retain  the  respect  of 
tomorrow's  world  being  born  today,  she  must 
say  plainly  to  herself  and  to  others  what 
contribution  the  church  Is  expected  to  make 
to  right  government.  So  negligent  have  we 
become  In  this  duty  that  the  average  man 
almost  never  supposes  that  the  church  has 
any  obligation  other  than  to  keep  silent  al- 
together or  to  boost  whatever  the  state  de- 
crees. If  the  church  elects  either  of  these 
alternatives  she  is  dodging  a  difBcult  duty 
and  is  not  true  to  her  genius. 

The  church's  Interest  in  government  Is 
person -centered.  Her  standard  for  a  good 
government  is  single:  to  what  extent  is  the 
common  man  free  and  happy,  and  able  to 
worship  God  as  he  chooses?  The  church's 
political  concern  is  with  that  end  result; 
not  with  the  form  of  the  government. 

But  surely  It  will  be  agreed  that  some 
forms  of  government  make  it  easier  than 
others  to  achieve  this  end  result.  Here  in 
the  United  States,  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment envisaged  in  the  Constitution,  we  do 
have  ready  at  hand  the  most  satisfactory 
political  machinery  by  which  the  individual 
may  achieve  his  dignity  and  destiny  before 
God  and  men. 

But  It  Is  a  difficult  system  we  have.  It  pre- 
sumes Intelligent  and  unselfish  participation 
In  the  business  of  politics  by  the  average  cit- 
izen. It  Is  the  church's  business  to  develop 
and  Inspire  this  sort  of  Informed,  intelligent 
unselfishness  which  clearly  was  the  basis 
upon  which  our  foimding  fathers  built  o\ir 
Nation  under  God, 

Moral  decadence  in  the  common  ranks 
quickly  becomes  rampant  in  the  leadership. 
Right  now  the  personal  moral  failiire  of 
Americans  Is  dangerously  near  to  destroying 
our  Government.  The  church's  high  pro- 
phetic utility  in  these  days  is  to  call  for 
a  humility  of  repentance  and  to  point  to  the 
grace  and  sufficiency  of  God.  Thxis  will  she 
be  the  voice  of  conscience  of  an  America 
which  has  been  weakened  by  bribery  and 
flattered  by  easy  and  false  assurances.  Thus 
will  she  be  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesua. 


Charles  Hammond 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  new  jerset 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
!;         Tuesday,  June  10.  1952 

lir.  RODINO.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  In- 
deed a  singular  tribute  for  one  to  be 
named  "Outstanding  Citizen."  But  it  is 
not  surprising  that  such  a  person  as 
Charles  Hammond  should  have  been 
so  designated.  Having  dedicated  him- 
self to  a  life  of  service  he  is  richly  de- 
serving of  such  an  accolade.  I  am  happy 
to  join  with  the  Nutley  Sun  and  the 
Lions  Club  of  Nutley  in  this  salute  to 
him. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  the  editorial  en- 
titled "An  Honor  Richly  Deserved,** 
which  appeared  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Nutley  Sun: 

Aif  HoNoa  RicHLT  Deserted 

Seldom  has  the  title  of  "Nutley's  Outstand- 
ing citizen"  been  conferred  on  a  more  worthy 
recipient  than  when  the  Lions  Club,  this 
week,  drew  a  balance  of  1951 's  civic  accom- 
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pUfihments  and  toxind  that  Charles  Ham- 
mond had  done  more  than  any  other  citizen 
for  the  good  of  his  community. 

All  his  life  In  Nutley.  Ch&rlcs  Hammond 
has  given  genertnisly  of  his  time  and  his 
effort.  Three  times  commandex  oX  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  that  organization  ow(£  him 
much.  A  wartime  conunander  of  the  police 
reserves,  he  is  again  their  commander  within 
the  town  civil  defense.  The  Red  Cross,  thQ 
united  drive,  the  palsy  camp&lgn  and  Xfxt^J 
otho^  fund-raising  projects  have  kno^^nthe 
vigor  of  his  action.  ^ 

R.  E    H. 


Flac  Day,  1952 


)■ 


EXTENSION  OP  REBIARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  L  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PDfNSTLVAlfU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£PR£S£NTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Flag  Day  address  was  delivered 
by  me  as  part  of  the  Flag  Day  exercises 
ol  the  Altoona  and  Lewistown,  Pa..  Elk 
Lodges  on  June  13  and  14.  1952.  respec- 
fcively. 

■nie  address  follows: 

It  Is  a  high  honor  to  have  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  this  annual  Flag  Day  pro- 
gram. Jointly  sponsored  by  the  Benevolent 
and  Protective  Order  of  BUcs  and  American 
Legion. 

As  a  member  of  these  sponsoring  organi- 
zations, I  have  long  been  familiar  with  their 
greet  elTorts  in  promoting  genuine  love  of 
country  which.  In  other  words,  is  unadulter- 
ated patriotism. 

I  want  to  commend  the  oflVcers  and  mem- 
bers of  these  organizations  for  their  con- 
certed efforts  to  arouse  the  people  of  central 
Pennsylvania  to  a  greater  love  and  apprecia- 
tion of  our  flag. 

This  demonstration  of  love  and  patriotism 
Is  typical  of  the  type  manifested  dally  by 
these  patriotic  organizations. 

It  is  Americanism  pure  and  undeflled,  and 
not  the  watered-down  version  of  patriotism 
that  some  supposedly  good  Americans  are 
content  to  call  love  of  country. 

Today  the  world  is  on  the  brink  of  another 
war.  Ten  years  ago  fascism  and  nazlsm 
were  the  aggressors.  Now  It  Is  the  Commu- 
nists. 

With  nearly  a  quarter  million  Americana 
maUng  up  90  percent  of  the  United  Nations 
forces  in  combat  In  Korea  and  another  three 
million  in  service  or  training,  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  Is  of  Tltal  significance  to  all 
Americans. 

TTiere  is  no  better  time  to  display  CMd 
Glory  and  to  rededicate  ourselves  to  its 
ideals  than  on  Flag  Day. 

It  was  on  June  14.  1777,  In  Philadelphia, 
that  the  Continental  Congress  approved  John 
Adams'  resolution  that  our  flag  be  composed 
of  13  strlpee.  alternate  red  and  white,  with 
13  white  stars  in  a  blue  field.  *^epre8enttog 
a  new  constellation." 

Our  national  emblem  passed  through  many 
phases  in  its  short  career,  and  at  one  time 
there  were  15  stripes,  alternate  red  and 
white.  However,  in  1818  President  James 
Monroe  signed  a  bill  retaining  13  stripes  and 
adding  a  star  for  each  new  State  In  the 
Union. 

That  was  a  sign  of  healthy  growth,  for  the 
United  States  of  America  was  ycung.  yet 
she  was  expanding.  She  was  moving  west. 
She  was  becoming  a  great  Nation. 


Today  our  national  emblem  bears  49  white 
stars — the  first  In  the  upper  left  hand  cor- 
ner representing  Delaware;   the  last  in  the 
lower    right   band    corner   representing    Arl- 
Bona,  the  latter  having  joined  the  Union  in 
1912. 
What  does  our  national  emblem  staiKl  f^r? 
Is  it  merely  a  piece  of  buntlrg — a  lifeless 
object? 
^^."'Mo.     It  Is  a  great  deal  mere  than  that.     It 
Is    a    great    symbol,    a    symbol    recognised 
throughout  the  world  as  the  last  best  hope 
for  peace  and  freedom. 

More  than  50  years  ago,  Dr  Andrew  Sloan 
Draper,  then  assaciated  with  the  University 
of  nimols.  wrote  a  piece  he  entitled  **The 
Call  of  the  Flag.' 

What  he  wrote  then  Is  as  true  today  as  It 
was  back  In  1900. 

Listen  to  what  Dr.  Draper  wrote,  and  I 
quote  in  part: 

**The  flag  of  the  American  Union,  now,  as 
never  before,  tells  of  toleration  and  of  good 
will,  of  education  and  of  industry.  It  has 
welcomed  millions  from  all  the  nations  of 
the  world  and  It  has  held  out  the  equal 
chance  to  all  who  come  under  Its  folds. 
Kvery  new  star  added  to  Its  bltie  field  has 
told  of  a  new  State,  and  every  new  State 
tells  of  more  farms  cleared,  more  factories 
opened,  more  churches  and  schools  set  tn 
motion,  and  more  laws  and  courts  to  refiru- 
late  them  all;  To  assxire  the  equal  rights  of 
everyone." 

How  true  are  the  words  of  Dr  Draper 
We  did  expand  and  grow,  forests  were 
cleared,  the  golden  West  was  dereloped.  and 
today  its  great  centers  In  California  and  the 
State  of  Washington  have,  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  assumed  the  same  proportions  which 
once  belonged  only  to  such  metropolitan  cen- 
ters as  New  Tork,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 
Speaking  of  Dr.  Draper,  we  like  what  he 
says  about  Old  Glory  and  all  it  represents 

Let  me  quote  again  from  his  work  which 
is  all  too  little  known  to  most  Americans. 
He  said,  quote: 

"The  flag  does  more  than  emblazon  a  mo- 
mentotis  and  glorlotis  history :  It  declares  the 
purpose  and  heralds  the  Ideals  of  the  Re- 
public; It  admonishes  us  to  uphold  the  In- 
herent rights  of  all  men;  It  tells  us  to  stand 
for  International  ^tistlce  and  conciliation; 
and  it  encotirages  tis  to  accept  the  conse- 
quences without  fear.  It  hails  vu  to  Indi- 
vidual duties  and  the  cooperation  which 
alone  can  maintain  equality  of  rights  and 
fullness  of  opportunity  in  America.  It  In- 
sists that  we  set  a  compielllng  example  which 
will  enlarge  both  security  and  freedom,  both 
peace  and  prosperity.  In  all  parts  of  the 
world." 

With  Dr.  Draper's  words  in  mind  It  can  be 
truly  said  so  far  the  United  States  of  America 
has  not  faUed  in  its  trust.  The  Star-Span- 
gled  Banner  and  all  that  it  represents  has 
been  extended  to  the  world  at   large. 

For  example,  throvigh  cooperation  with 
the  United  Nations,  we  are  working  for  in- 
ternational JusUce  and  conciliation,  hopeful 
that  ail  nations  will  join  us  In  achieving  a 
Just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  mentioning  the  United  Nations.  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  It  again  with  regard  to  our 
flag. 

There  are  some  who  believe  that  in  the 
interest  of  world  brotherhood,  we  should 
abandon  our  national  emblem  and  In  its 
place  fly  the  banner  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  this  all  red-blooded  Americans  will 
never  agree. 

While  the  United  NaUons  may  express  the 
unity  of  sovereign  nations  tn  their  combined 
efforts  to  halt  aggression  throughout  the 
world,  the  United  NaUons  emblem  U  not 
one  of  sovereignty. 

The  United  Nations  Is  an  association  of 
nations  most  of  whom  follow  the  pattern 
which  we  have  set  for  them. 


But  «e  still  have  Russia  In  the  United  Ha. 
tloos.  and  Red  China  damoring  at  the  (kwr 
for  admisst<  .i. 

Certainly  by  no  stretch  of  the  iouM^a- 
tion  can  we  compare  the  Ideals  at  RxMsla 
with  tlKMe  of  the  free  nations  nor  can  we 
compare  the  stars  and  stripes  with  the 
United  NaUons  flsi?. 

In  fact,  we  doubt  very  much  If  the  Rus- 
sian.s  themselves  would  submit  to  sucJi  tk 
companaoo. 

They  have  raised  the  err  at  ' •sovereignty" 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  especially  when 
we  tried  to  secure  a  joint  oontrol  of  the  atom 
bomb. 

They  said  Inspection  bebtiHl  the  Iron  cur- 
tain would  infringe  on   their  fcjverel^rnty 

In  short.  Russia  has  tried  to  nullify  the 
program  of  the  United  Nations  by  casting 
dissenting  votes  on  ntimerotis  occasions. 

Ttierefore.  I  believe  that  each  natkm  must 
retain  Its  IndlvlduaJlty.  by  having  Its  own 
flag  to  represent  Its  history  and  tradition 

Minions  of  Americans  believe  In  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  unalterable  opposition  to 
any  plan  or  ruggrstlon  which  would  cause 
the  United  NaUons  flag  to  t>e  displsyed  In  a 
potltlon  snperlor  to.  or  In  plsce  of.  the  Amer- 
ican flag  on  United  NaUons  Day.  or  any  other 
day,  where  we  may  want  to  honor  a  group 
of  nations   working   together. 

To  avoid  any  misunderstanding  or  mis- 
interpretation of  this  firm  policy  the  average 
American  expects  all  organisations  in  the 
United  States  to  obaerve  the  American  flag 
code,  governing  the  proper  display  azul  re- 
spect for  the  star  spangled  baixucr. 

At  the  sanve  time  millions  of  Americans  ara 
deeply  concerned  over  a  growing  movement 
that  has  as  lu  ultimate  objective  the  de- 
struction of  the  United  Sutes  as  a  free.  In- 
dependent nation,  and  the  abject  surrender 
of  our  national  sovereignty  to  a  visionary  atyj 
untried  system  of  world  government. 

Such  a  proposal  is  embodied  in  several  rtmo- 
lutlona  now  t)efore  the  Congress  of  Uie  United 
States. 

It  has  the  backing  o(  a  number  of  groups, 
and  each  has  advanced  lu  own  Ideas  of  the 
form  such  a  world   fedexaUon  should   take. 

But.  basically,  they  are  the  same. 

They  have  a  conunon  objective:  uncondi- 
tional surrender  by  this  country  of  Its  powers 
and  prero,<aUves  as  a  free  and  indepcnttent 
Nation,  together  with  the  replacement  of 
Old  Glory  by  an  intcrnaUonai  banner. 

Whiie  the  disciples  oi  world  government 
seek  to  barter  away  our  sovereigLiiy  s*  « 
Nation  our  thoughu  turn  to  ti^  batUefieids 
of  Korea  wliere  we  are  cwnaclom  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  Americans  have  died  dur- 
ing the  past  i  years. 

Their  sacrlflce  In  defense  of  our  freedom 
and  in  support  of  tl»e  United  Nations  fight 
against  Communist  aggression  is  a  Icrcdul 
reminder  that  we  are  supplying  00  percent 
of  military  personnel  and  huge  amuunu  of 
materiel  and  money  in  dlscharKlng  our  role 
as  a  member  oi  Uie  United  NaUons. 

WhUe  we  willingly  do  more  than  our  share 
as  a  member  of  the  United  NaUons.  let  us 
never  forget  that  our  loyalty  to  our  country 
must  be  expressed  by  our  deep  reverence  for 
the  American  flag 

We  must  recognise  dd  Otory  as  an  emblem 
that  truly  expresaes  the  glorlow  history  of 
our  NaUon  and  at  the  same  time  guarantees 
a  shield  of  protection  for  generattons  yet 
unborn. 

While  we  maintain  n  vigilant  attlttjde  for 
those  who  dim  Old  Glory  by  their  acts,  we 
must  at  the  same  time  guard  against  those 
who  betray  the  flag  by  falling  to  discharge 
the  obligations  of  good  citizenship. 

Among  these  groups  are  the  gloom-moa- 
gers  who  complain  about  everything  pertain- 
ing to  Government,  hut  rarely  take  Um  trou- 
ble to  go  to  the  polls  on  elecuon  and  axerdaa 
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their  right  of  franchise  as  an  American  cltl- 
Ben. 

Yet.  they  are  the  first  to  demand  Justice  In 
a  court  of  law,  but  will  dodge  Jury  duty 
when  called  upon  to  serve. 

They  are  the  carping  critics  who  deplore 
conditions  In  the  public  schools,  but  resist 
paying  taxes. 

They  are  the  remote,  detached.  Indifferent 
people  who  live  for  themselves  alone,  never 
giving  a  thought  to  the  betterment  of  their 
community.  State,  and  Nation. 

To  properly  respect  the  American  flag  and 
the  Ideals  It  represents,  we  must  participate 
actively  In  the  affairs  of  government,  keeping 
Informed  about  public  Issues,  Joining  politi- 
cal parties,  pressing  for  desirable  legislation 
to  Improve  the  welfare  of  all  Americans,  and 
voting  faithfully  and  intelligently  at  all  na- 
tional. State,  and  local  elections. 

We  must  vigorously  back  the  efforts  being 
made  to  provide  our  children  with  a  good 
education,  to  prepare  them  for  their  role  as 
adult  Americans. 

At  the  same  Ume,  we  should  guard  against 
the  use  of  textbooks  written  by  left  wingers 
and  which  distort  In  a  sly  manner,  the  story 
af  America's  greatness. 

This  Is  a  basic  responsibility  we  owe  the 
children  of  America. 

And  while  we  are  talking  about  otir  re- 
sponsibilities, let  us  not  forget  our  basic 
obligation  to  live  up  to  the  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples symbolized  by  our  flag. 

All  of  us  are  agreed  that  the  denial  of  any 
American  of  his  constitutional  rights  Is  a 
shattering  blow  to  American  Ideals  and  like- 
wise a  threat  to  our  own  Individual  freedom. 

While  we  take  Infinite  care  that  no  shame 
will  come  to  old  glory  at  home,  we  must  be 
equally  alert  wherever  the  flag  flies  abroad. 

The  American  flag  today  may  be  seen  In 
many  countries  because  our  Nation  Is  an  ac- 
tive parUclpant  in  the  family  of  nations. 

In  occupied  Germany  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
are  raised  over  people  laid  low  by  the  brutal- 
ity of  the  UlUer  regime  and  Its  lust  for 
power. 

Japan  had  the  protection  of  Old  Glory 
while  being  rehabilitated  and  prepared  for 
the  recent  signing  of  th-;  treaty  of  peace. 

It  Is  our  duty  as  a  Nation  to  strengthen 
and  expand  our  program  of  reeducation  so 
that  our  former  enemies,  may  have  Instilled 
in  them,  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
way  of  life  and  thus  abandon  their  Im- 
perialistic complex  and  lust  for  war. 

Flag  Day,  as  I  said  In  the  beginning.  Is  an 
excellent  time  to  take  a  long,  searching  look 
at  the  facts,  examining  the  bad  along  with 
the  good. 

It  is  an  appropriate  time  to  single  out  dis- 
turbing Influences  and  to  rise  up  against  the 
forces  of  communism  that  would  divide  us 
and  sap  up  our  strength,  either  through  out- 
right treachery  or  cleverly  concealed  acts  of 
betrayal. 

As  we  observe  Flag  Day  this  year  our  fore- 
fathers call  out  to  VIS,  the  spirits  of  our 
comrades  In  arms  beckon  us  from  far-flung 
burial  fields. 

At  the  same  time,  millions  of  tortured 
souls  cry  out  to  us  from  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, all  cautioning  us  to  be  vigilant  of  our 
liberties,  to  protect  them  Jealously,  and  to 
guard  against  those  who  would  enfeeble  or 
destroy  them. 

Only  if  we  heed  these  timely  warnings  can 
we  be  sure  that  Old  Glory  will  continue  to 
fly  high  over  our  beloved  land,  and  thus 
gtiarantee  to  future  generations  of  Americans 
that  we  have  kept  the  faith  of  ou:  fathers. 

Yes;  we  can  keep  that  faith  by  transmit- 
ting to  posterity  the  American  Ideals  of  lib- 
erty and  freedom  unsullied  and  undeflled 
which  through  the  years  have  added  Increas- 
ing luster  to  our  national  emblem — the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner.  "Oh,  long  may  It  wave 
o'er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of 
the  brave." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  MAYBANK 

OF  SOUTH   CAROLINA 

THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conjent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pulbright]  at  the  testi- 
mon-al  dinner  given  in  honor  of  Bruce  K. 
Brown,  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel,  in  Wash- 
ington, on  May  20.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

When  Bruce  came  to  Washington  there 
was  a  Job  to  do,  a  big  one.  In  the  shaping  of 
an  agency  that  could  mobilise  the  resources 
of  the  oil  and  gas  Indiistrles  for  the  na- 
tional defense.  Bruce  Brown  came  from 
New  Orleans  In  November  of  1950  to  help 
do  that  Job,  and  he  has  done  his  part  of  It 
admirably  well.  Now,  with  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  agency  established,  with  Its  prin- 
ciples firmly  set,  he  Is  retiring  to  let  others 
carry  on  the  work  that  remains. 

As  Bruce  Brown  goes  now,  so  In  time  the 
Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense  must 
go,  and  his  very  retirement  stands  as  a 
guaranty  that  the  agency  too  wlU  call  It 
quits  once  Its  Job  Is  done. 

You  know  as  well  as  I  the  slightly  musty 
Joke  that  has  It  that  Federal  agencies  never 
die  or  even  fade  away  but  linger  on  as  Imita- 
tions of  Immortality.  You  and  I  know  that 
there  is  enough  truth  in  the  Joke  to  make  it 
painful.  There  is  an  element  of  the  self- 
perpetuaUng  In  every  organization.  So  It  Is 
that  a  Wednesday  Garden  Club  will  go  on 
and  on  long  after  Its  meetings  have  been 
changed  to  Friday  and  there  Is  not  a  mem- 
ber who  ever  puts  a  trowel  In  the  earth. 
And  so  It  Is  at  times  that  a  Federal  bureau 
or  division  or  branch  will  manufacture  ex- 
cuses for  Its  existence  years  after  the  prob- 
lem that  gave  It  birth  has  been  solved  or 
even  forgotten. 

It  should  not  be  so,  and  Bruce  Brown's 
retirement,  unhappy  enough  on  the  personal 
level.  Is  a  reassurance  that  with  PAD  It  will 
not  t>e  so. 

Of  course,  there  are  some  for  whom  not 
even  that  reassurance  Is  enough.  These  are 
the  people  who  believe  there  should  never 
be  a  PAD  at  all,  should  never  be  any  Gov- 
ernment agency  beyond  perhaps  a  police 
force.  They  quote  approvingly  the  dictum 
that  that  people  Is  best  governed  which  Is 
least  governed,  forgetting  that  In  logical  ex- 
tension the  perf f  :tly  governed  would  be 
those  not  governed  at  all. 

If  men  were  angels,  they  would  of  course 
have  no  need  for  government.  But  men 
are  men.  and  the  age  In  which  they  live 
today  is  one  of  complexity  and  crowds.  In 
such  an  age  the  people  must  band  together 
to  use  the  instrument  of  their  collective 
power  that  Is  government,  or  they  will  be- 
come victims  on  a  battlefield  where  con- 
flicting Interests  wage  a  war  without  rules. 

Confronted  by  the  hard  fact  of  govern- 
ment. Industry — to  take  one  group  from  the 
many  that  are  affected  by  that  fact — has  a 
choice  of  courses.  It  can.  If  it  chooses,  go 
along  only  at  the  gunpoint  of  coercion,  re- 
sisting and  obstructing  every  reluctant  step 
of  the  way..   Or  it  can.  If  it  wiU.  cooperate 


with  and  in  government,  assisting,  advis- 
ing, extending  itself  in  public  service. 

Fortunately  the  petroleum  Industry  has 
given  itself  wholeheartedly  to  the  second  al- 
ternative. 

I  needn't  review  the  history  for  you  here — 
the  Petroleum  Industry  War  Council  during 
World  War  II;  the  National  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil after  the  war;  the  Military  Petroleum 
Advisory  Board,  of  which — not  at  all  inci- 
dentally— Bruce  Brown  was  Chairman. 

It  was  not,  though,  until  establishment  of 
the  Petroleum  AdministraUon  for  Defense 
that  the  links  of  cooperation  forged  over  the 
years  showed  their  true  strength.  With  the 
Korean  Invasion  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
the  Government  faced  a  very  special  crisis — 
the  need  to  consolidate  resources  to  answer 
the  demands  of  both  a  near-normal  civilian 
economy  and  a  mobUizing  military.  It  is  to 
their  mutual  credit  that  Industry  and  Gov- 
ernment alike  met  that  unique  crisis  with 
a  unique  display  of  teamwork. 

PAD  had  no  easy,  sheltered  Infancy.  At 
the  start  It  was  confronted  with  a  pressing 
problem — a  shortage  of  aviation  gasoline  for 
military  flying. 

That  phrase  comes  easily  to  the  tongue — 
"a  shortage  of  aviation  gasoline."  What  that 
smooth-running  phrase  meant  back  in  the 
fall  of  1950,  though,  was  that  American 
troops  In  the  muddy  hills  of  South  Korea 
stood  In  gravest  danger  of  being  overrun 
because  the  fuel  for  the  planes  that  could 
give  them  cover  and  beat  back  the  enemy  was 
all  but  gone.  PAD's  problems  were  always 
to  be  translatable  In  this  fashion — not  Just 
In  terms  of  barrels-a-day  to  be  got  some- 
how, or  of  reserve-stock  levels  to  be  main- 
tained, but  In  terms  of  human  beings  and 
too  often  In  terms  of  possible  human  suf- 
fering. A  shortage  of  aviation  gasoline  could 
mean  death  for  a  corporal  in  a  foxhole  at 
the  front.  A  shortage  of  oil  for  Europe  could 
mean  a  weakening  of  the  defenses  against 
communism  and  eventually  slave-labor 
camps  for  men  and  women  In  France,  Italy, 
West  Germany.  A  shortage  of  fuel  oil  In  the 
east  coast  could  mean  a  family  huddled 
around  a  low-burning  fireplace  In  the  far 
north  of  Maine. 

Thanks  to  PAD  and  to  the  Industry  that 
worked  with  the  agency,  none  of  this  suffer- 
ing has  been  realized,  though  the  danger 
stays  constantly  in  the  near  background. 
In  those  first  days,  for  Instance,  no  planes 
in  Korea  were  grounded.  No  scheduled 
bombing  run  was  canceled.  PAD's  small 
group  of  aviation -fuels  experts  saw  to  it  that 
the  gasoline  needed  was  provided — and  they 
saw  to  It  by  getting  the  unstinting  coopera- 
tion of  the  Industry  In  an  increase  of  pro- 
duction. 

What  happened  then  was 
often  In  PAD's  history. 

The  military  reported  It  needed  more  tank- 
ers to  haul  vital  gasoline  and  oil  across  the 
Pacific  to  fuel  the  battle.  PAD  and  the 
Maritime  Administration  called  In  the  tank- 
ers owners  and  operators,  and  shortly  there 
was  a  voluntary  tanker  pool.  Owners  and 
operators  had  agreed  to  pro-rate  the  military 
needs  among  themselves,  and  share  a  loss  by 
accepting  less  than  going  rates  for  their 
tankers. 

The  military  reported  It  believed  greater 
reserves  of  tetraethyl  lead  must  be  main- 
tained. PAD  called  In  the  refiners,  dis- 
cussed the  problem  with  them,  and  finally 
issued  a  lead-Ilmltatlon  order  that  gave  spe- 
cial consideration  to  the  position  of  the 
small  Independent  refiners.  The  two  manu- 
facturers of  tetraethyl  lead  agreed  to  maln- 
talh,  entirely  at  their  own  expense,  a  re- 
serve for  emergency  uses. 

Iran's  conflicts  with  the  British  threatened 
the  supplies  of  petroleum  on  which  the  free 
world's  defenses  depend.  Once  again  PAD 
moved  dovsm  the  avenue  of  cooperating  with 
the  industry.     It  succeeded  in  establishing 
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a  volxintary  agreement  and  a  plan  of  action 
under  which  19  American  companies  with 
operations  abroad  have  made  available  to 
frtendly  foreign  nations  more  than  42,000.- 
000  barrels  of  crude  oU  and  products.  That  la 
one-third  the  Iranian  output  that  has  been 
lo6t  to  the  free  world  with  the  shut-down  ot 
the  Iranian  operations. 

In  the  winter  juat  past  the  east  coast  was 
threatened  with  a  shortage  of  heating  oil. 
Twelve  companies  agreed  to  pool  resource* 
and  make  oil  beyond  their  own  commit- 
ments available,  at  PAD  direction,  for  re- 
sellers who  faced  deficits.  Industry-Gov- 
ernment cooperation  resulted  in  the  routing 
of  1,700,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  and  kerosen* 
to  east  coast  customers  who  otherwise  might 
have  been  without  heat.  The  12  participat- 
ing companies  sustained  the  seven-flgur* 
out-of-pocket  loes  involved. 

I  relate  these  facts,  not  because  they  are 
news  to  you,  but  because  they  have  received 
relatively  little  public  attention.  And  they 
have  received  little  precisely  because  the 
actions  have  so  consistently  been  successful. 
If  the  Inchon  offensive  In  Kare&  had  failed 
because  the  military  could  not  oil  the  attack, 
the  headlines  wo\ild  have  screamed  that  fact. 
If  the  voluntary  agreement  on  the  east  coast 
supplies  had  failed,  there  would  have  been 
banner  lines  in  newspapers  from  Maine  to 
Cape  Hatteras.  Because  the  efforts  suc- 
ceeded, they  have  been  all  but  ignored. 

Kven  more  than  the  efforts  themselves, 
though,  what  lay  behind  them  has  been 
Ignored.  Jiist  why  did  they  succeed?  I 
think  they  succeeded  becaiise  through  PAD 
has  been  evolved  what  well  may  be  a  quietly 
revolutionary  concept  ot  government. 

Over  and  over  a^ln  I  have  been  using, 
because  the  limits  of  the  language  compel 
It,  the  word  cooperation.  It's  a  good  word 
In  Its  way,  but  it  has  become  threadbare  with 
loose  usage.  Too  often  we  find  people  hail- 
ing as  an  example  of  cooperation  what  la 
little  more  than  a  state  of  strained  armistice. 
As  long  as  A  and  B  are  not  actively  sluggln'^ 
It  out  toe  to  toe,  we  say  that  A  and  B  are 
cooperating. 

It's  In  no  siich  sense  that  I  use  the  word 
here.  Perhaps  I  would  be  closer  to  the  truth 
if  I  said  that  there  has  been  an  amalgama- 
tion of  sorts  between  the  petroleum  indus- 
try and  the  Government.  Neither  has  lost 
its  Identity;  neither  has  surrendered  essen- 
tial prerogatives.  But  through  the  agency 
of  PAD  and  the  NPC  has  come  a  blending 
of  interests  and  efforts  that,  to  the  best  ot 
my  knowledge.  Is  unduplicated  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  elements  in  the  amalgam. 
They  are  the  Industry  technicians  tempo- 
rarily at  work  for  the  Government  in  PAD, 
the  Industry  representatives  who  speak 
through  the  NPC,  and  those  men  and  women 
who  have  made  government  their  career  and 
who  are  now  involved  in  this  operation. 
Strictly  speaking,  they  should  not  be  con- 
sidered separately.  Their  strength  lies  pre- 
cisely m  the  fact  that  they  form  an  har- 
monloiis  unit.  But  let  us  consider  their  sep- 
arate strengths  for  a  moment. 

Of  prime  importance,  perhaps,  is  the  fact 
that  PAD  la  staffed  In  key  poets  by  men  who 
bring  to  their  positions  a  thorough,  prac- 
tical knowledge  of  the  Industry.  There  are 
not  many  people  in  Government  with  the 
affliction  of  tbe  young  lavryer  who,  con- 
fronted with  a  plea  for  help  from  some  coal 
opemtors  who  said  they  were  having  slack 
coal  from  their  operations  pile  up  on  them, 
brightly  suggested  that  the  operators  stop 
mining  slack.  Even  the  few  who  are  around, 
though,  are  surplus.  The  PAD  is  not  encum- 
bered with  any  of  them. 

When,  for  Instance,  some  time  ago  the  mili- 
tary proposed  to  lease  some  much -needed 
storage  in  California  and  said  it  was  de- 
lighted that  It  could  get  It  for  only  $80,000, 
PAD  quietly  cautioned  a  little  delay.  Be- 
cause th*"  staff  knew  the  problems  of  petro- 
leum storege  and  the  situation,  PAD  was  able 
to  get  the  needed  tankage  for  only  $10,000. 


Industry  knowledge  had  paid  off  In  an  87 
percent  saving  of  hard  cash.  There  was  not 
a  line  In  the  press  about  that. 

When  during  the  oil  strikes  earlier  this 
month  more  than  one  third  the  produc- 
tion of  aviation  gasoline,  already  In  tight 
supply,  was  shut  off,  some  legal  lights  pro- 
posed what  seemed  a  simple  stopgap  meth- 
od of  conserving  supplies  quickly.  Simply 
order  the  refiners  of  the  Nation  to  stop  all 
deliveries  of  aviation  gasoline  except  at  PAD 
direction,  they  proposed,  and  let  the  airlines 
get  along  temporarily  on  available  stocks. 
Industry  experts  In  PAD  were  able  to  point 
out  the  flaw:  The  refiners  handle  almost  all 
aviation  gasoline  from  the  point  of  produc- 
tion to  the  point  of  loading  in  the  wing 
tanks.  If  they  were  barred  from  making 
deliveries,  practically  every  airliner  In  the 
country  wotild  be  grounded.  The  Initial 
suggestion  was  shelved,  and  Instead  th* 
workable  system  of  conservation  In  PAD  Or- 
der No.  6  was  Instituted.  Industry  knowl- 
edge had  paid  off  in  an  avoidance  of  chaos. 

But  then  there  Is  nothing  too  tinusual 
about  having  industry  men  serve  the  Gov- 
ernment during  &n  emergency.  World  War 
n  had  Its  dollar-a-year  men.  But  It  had 
them  on  a  basis  of  quick  rotation,  not  as 
PAD  has  had  its  WOC's.  the  men  without 
Government  compensation.  Prom  the  start 
Bruce  Brown  insisted  that,  except  In  rare 
cases,  the  Industry  people  who  came  to  PAD 
must  stay  for  a  year,  at  a  minimum  for  9 
months. 

The  advantage  Is  obvlotis.  When  a  man 
comes  into  an  agency  to  spend  only  6 
months  there,  he  too  often  uses  the  first  8 
months  In  learning  the  Job,  the  last  three  in 
getting  ready  to  leave.  When  he  comes  to 
spend  a  year,  he  has  time  both  to  learn  the 
Job  and  to  do  it.  In  fact  Bruce  has  made 
doubly  sure  of  that  fact  by  insisting  that 
wherever  possible  a  replacement  must  be  in 
the  office,  learning  the  routine,  for  some 
time  before  the  man  he  Is  to  replace  leaves. 
That  is  why,  for  example,  he  has  had  Ed 
Warren  running  up  and  down  the  sidelines 
these  past  many  weeks,  waiting  for  the 
coach  to  send  him  Ln  as  quarterback. 

That  the  system  is  effective  Is  beyond  all 
question.  I  recall  something  my  friend  Al 
Frame,  who  used  to  be  associate  deputy  ad- 
mmistrator  of  PAD,  once  said:  "About  9  at 
night  I  usually  drive  past  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery on  my  way  home  to  meet  mysttf  going 
back  to  work  tomorrow  morning.  At  that 
hour  the  big  graveyard  looks  mighty  restful 
and  inviting.  And  there  are  moments  at 
about  that  hour  when  I  tell  myself  that  if 
anybody  else  told  me  I  had  to  work  as  hard 
as  I  am  working  for  PAD,  I'd  say,  'Get  loet. 
turn  blue,  and  most  Importantly,  drop 
dead."  "  Al,  as  you  know,  is  now  on  vacation 
With  City  Service, 

If  PAD  Is  something  special  by  way  of  a 
Government  agency,  though,  your  council  is 
Just  as  special.  There  are  Industry  advisory 
councils  aplenty  In  Washington,  of  course, 
and  many  are  doing  altogether  excellent  Jobe. 
None,  though,  so  far  as  I  know,  enjoys  the 
hard-won  Independence  of  the  NPC — and 
none  boasts  a  better  record  of  aooomplisli- 
ment. 

Independence  In  this  context  li  a  some- 
what ambiguous  word,  I  know,  a  little  like 
cooperation.  Too  often  the  sliadow  is  pre- 
sented for  the  substance.  But  In  NPC  his- 
tory the  word  has  real  meaning. 

The  council  has  been  both  truly  and  wisely 
independent.  It  has  never  held  back  in  con- 
Ulbutlng  what  it  could  In  any  legitimate 
sphere.  But  it  also  has  properly  refused 
to  undertake  any  project  that  It  decided, 
after  due  consideration,  was  outside  its  pur- 
view. It  has  been  willing  to  bend  a  back 
In  work  but  not  to  bend  a  knee  in  sub- 
servience, and  its  Insistence  on  Independence 
has  become  an  essential  of  the  cooperation 
to  which  the  council  has  given  Itself. 

NPC  has  turned  its  resources  to  many  val- 
uable studies  of  petroleum  matters — general 


transportation,  tank  trucks,  crude-oil  pro- 

duclbllUy.  It  has  given  the  Government  ad- 
vice and  assistance  that  would  have  coat 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  if  it  could 
have  been  purchased  on  the  open  market-^ 
and  It  couldn't  have  been.  But  the  council 
has  not  submerged  Itself  in  any  amorphous 
bureaucracy,  and  everyone  has  profited  by 
its  reftiaal  to  siirrender  Integrity.  It  U  small 
wonder  that  Secretary  Chapman  has  time 
and  again — everjrwhere  from  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela, to  Washington  Itself— found  occasion 
to  praiae  the  NPC  for  lu  work. 

And  that,  of  course,  brings  me  to  the  third 
element  in  this  unusual  three-part  working 
team — the  regtilar  Government  career  peo- 
ple, of  whom  Secretary  Chapman  is  an  out- 
standing representative. 

Secretary  Chapman  early  recognised  the 
need  for  this  three-part  team,  and  he  has 
courageously  Insisted  on  maintaining  It,  giv- 
ing to  each  part  Its  full  due.  Tou  may  recall 
a  speech  be  made  to  this  council  back  on 
September  28.  1950.  It  was  a  stirring  state- 
ment of  a  credo,  and  he  has  firmly  lived  up 
to  every  word  of  It. 

"Knowing  as  I  do."  he  said,  "the  inherent 
advantages  of  competitive  enterprise  to  our 
general  welfare.  I  want  all  members  of  the 
council  to  know  that  it  shall  be  my  pur- 
pose, as  Petroleum  Administrator  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  to  so  use  the  powers 
entrusted  to  me.  as  far  as  humanly  poasibla. 
to  leave  at  the  end  of  this  emergency  the 
same  competitive  relationships  among  the 
units  of  the  oil  and  gas  industry  as  exist 
today. 

"I  am  fully  confident  that  the  oil  and  gas 
Industry  can.  with  reasonable  governmental 
assistance,  meet  fully  Its  re5pon»lblllty  of 
petroleum-products  supply  for  national  de- 
fense In  any  emergency  that  might  arise.  I 
expect  to  benefit  by  the  experience  of  the 
last  war.  and  therefore  do  propose  the  closest 
possible  coof)eratlon  betveen  Government 
and  Industry  as  the  beet  means  of  meeting 
any  supply  program,  however  large,  that  may 
be  called  for. 

"I  recognize  that  Indtistry  must  do  ths 
actual  Job  of  supply.  Ours  here  will  be  ap- 
pointed to  give  to  industry  the  necessary 
governmental  assistance,  to  remove  any  road 
blocks,  so  to  speak.  But  we  shall  employ  the 
minimum  of  regxilatlon  by  directive.  It  is  my 
earnest  hope  that  as  much  as  possible  of  this 
Job  be  done  by  industry  purely  upon  a  vol- 
untary basis.  ' 

Secretary  Chapman  has  fulfilled  every 
word  of  that  pledge  and  nSore.  Just  the 
other  week,  you  know,  he  marked  the  nine- 
teenth anniversary  of  his  entrance  Into  a 
government  career.  Still  It  is  he  who  U 
chiefly  responsible  for  an  agency  In  which 
most  of  the  top  men  mark  their  stay  In  goT- 
ernment,  not  by  years,  but  by  months.  And 
It  U  he  who  led  valiantly  the  at-tlmes-bltter 
fight  to  maintain  the  strict  Independence 
of  your  council,  he  who  has  managed  In 
spite  of  constantly  rumbling  criticism  from 
some  quarters  to  get  the  best  talent  of  in- 
dustry to  work  in  or  cooperate  with  PAD. 
It  is  not.  though,  really  so  surprising  that 
government  should  have  something  to  con- 
tribute to  Industry.  Government  workers, 
too,  have  their  well-developed  skills,  their 
special  techniques,  their  particular  knowl- 
edge.  I  know  that  many  who  came  from 
Industry  into  PAD  have  admitted  that  their 
own  outlook  changed  after  )ust  a  bit  of 
service.  They  had  been  accustomed  to 
thinking  In  terms  of  their  own  company 
of  competitive  advantage.  They  found  that 
government  service  imposed  on  them  a  con- 
sideration of  the  nations  as  a  whole,  a  new 
respect  for  that  elusive  thing  called  the 
common  good,  and  quickly  they  proved  what 
we  Ln  this  room  knew  all  along — ^that  oilmen 
are  patriotic  citizens  first  and  oilmen  only 
second. 

It  was  Just  about  a  year  ago  that  I  said 
to   a   reporter    that    PAD    might    very    well 
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mark  a  new  facility  and  approach  In  gov- 
ernmental procedure.  The  year  that  has 
passed  has  only  confirmed  that  Impression. 
I  wonder  why  It  has  not  been  applied  In  the 
stael  Industry. 

Its  outstanding  differences  are  two:  First, 
It  does  not  cling  to  existence  for  existence's 
sake:  It  asks  only  the  right  to  do  the  Job  that 
must  be  done  and  then  to  disappear  quickly. 
Second,  it  works  not  at  odds  with  industry, 
but  In  unity  with  It,  taking  from  Industry 
the  practicalities  of  oil-field  experience  and 
giving  to  Industry  the  advantage  of  wider 
vision,  of  fast-set  principles,  of  enduring 
Ideals  of  public  service. 

Bruce  Brown  has  much  to  his  credit  over 
the  years.  In  World  War  n  It  was  he  who 
was  chlefiy  responsible  for  the  program  that 
accomplished  the  seemingly  Impossible  task 
of  bringing  avlatlon-gasollne  production  in 
this  country  from  40.000  barrels  a  day  to 
415.000.  Now  during  the  present  mobiliza- 
tion crL^ls  he  has  guided  PAD  In  the  work 
necessary  to  maintain  oil  and  gas  supplies 
at  the  level  that  fr3«-world  defense  demands. 

And  yet  In  the  long  run  his  greatest,  most 
enduring  contribution  may  well  prove  to  be 
all  that  he  has  given  to  the  establishment 
of  this  new  kind  of  Government  agency — a 
flexible  agency,  an  efficient  agency,  an 
agency  based  on  the  blend  of  the  best  from 
industry  and  from  Government  service  alike. 

For  that  he  deserves  the  gratitude,  not 
Just  of  this  group  or  of  the  rest  of  the  great 
petroleum  Industry,  but  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 
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Address  bj  Hon.  Robert  S.  Kerr,  of  Okla- 
homa, Before  State  ConTcntion  of 
Yonnc  Democrats  of  West  VirrinU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MATTHEW  M.  NEELY 

or  WEST   VISCINU 

m  THB  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

'  Wednesdav.  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  a  surpassingly 
eloquent.  Inspiring,  patriotic  political 
address  delivered  by  the  eminent  senior 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Kerr)  be- 
fore the  West  Virginia  State  Convention 
of  Young  Democrats,  at  Clarksburg, 
*  W.  Va.,  on  June  13,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  foXpws: 

My  gdod  friends  of  West  Virginia,  I  am 
always  happy  to  visit  the  home  States  of  my 
Democratic  colleagues  In  the  Senate.  This 
Is  especially  true  here  In  the  magnificent, 
progressive  State  of  West  Virginia. 

No  State  In  the  Union  has  two  abler  United 
States  Senators  than  you  have  In  Matt  Neelt 
and  Harlkt  Kilcokk.  They  are  always  fight- 
ing for  their  State  and  Its  people.  TTiey  are 
Staunch,  able  and  fearless  In  their  fight  for 
the  Democratic  Party.  They  are  devoted  and 
patriotic  In  their  faith  for  their  country. 

I  am  glad  to  be  in  the  home  town  of  your 
able  Third  District  Ck)ngTe88man,  Clcvkland 
Bailey,  and  then  I  am  glad  to  be  so  near  to 
your  great  first  district,  which  has  selected 
my  good  friend.  Bob  MoUohan,  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  Congress.  He  has  served 
with  distinction  In  an  executive  position 
with  the  outstanding  Senate  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee,  of  which  Senator  Neelt 
Is  the  chairman. 

Chairman  Neelt,  so  ably  assisted  by  Bob 
MoUohan,  has  done  one  of  the  most  signifi- 


cant crlme-bustlng  Jobs  I  have  ever  seen. 
They  have  been  more  dUlgent  in  their  ex- 
posure of  graft  and  in  driving  out  unworthy 
officeholders  than  any  other  committee  I 
know  about. 

If  we  had  enough  men  like  Neely,  KUgore. 
and  MoUohan,  we  would  have  a  far  better 
chance  to  acquire  peace  abroad,  prosperity 
at  home  and  a  higher  morality  in  public 
office.  ^ 

It  is  always  most  gratifying  to  meet  with 
Young  Democrats.  It  is  Inspiring  to  feel  the 
Impact  of  your  vigorous  spirit  of  democracy. 
There  has  never  been  another  political 
party  in  any  age  in  which  young  men  and 
women  are  so  welcome,  or  in  which  they  can 
feel  so  much  at  home.  Nor  has  there  ever 
been  a  political  party  In  which  young  men 
and  women  can  have  such  Influence  and  be 
so  effective  as  in  this  great  Democratic  Party. 
I  want  to  urge  the  Young  Democrats  of 
West  Virginia  to  become  more  active  in  the 
affairs  of  their  Government.  Let  me  invite 
you  to  set  the  pattern  this  year  for  the 
young  men  and  women  of  the  Nation.  Noth- 
ing can  give  your  Government  greater 
strength  than  for  Its  young  people  to  become 
more  and  more  a  part  of  It. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  the  party  of 
youth.  It  is  the  symbol  of  hope  for  each 
succeeding  generation,  and,  as  each  genera- 
tion of  youth  has  made  it  their  party,  they 
have  renewed  the  vitality  and  vigor  which 
have  been  the  characteristics  of  this  party 
since  It  was  founded  by  the  great  Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Jefferson  saw  a  new  day  for  a  new  gen- 
eration. He  visualized  a  new  freedom  for  a 
new  world  of  men,  and  he  brought  into  be- 
ing a  new  instrumentality  through  which 
the  brave  new  dreams  of  a  great  young  Na- 
tion might  become  realities. 

Our  party  is  Just  as  vigorous  and  vital  to- 
day as  It  was  In  Jefferson's  day,  because  now, 
as  then,  it  is  dedicated  to  building  for  the' 
future. 

Let  the  Republicans  criticize  the  gains  the 
people  have  made  under  Democratic  admin- 
istrations. Let  them  write  the  history  of  the 
past,  for  truly  It  has  been  said  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  that  their  old  men  live  in  the 
shadows  of  the  past,  and  that  their  young 
men  live  In  the  shadows  of  their  old  men. 

Tou  and  1  know  there  are  faults  In  the 
great  program  that  has  been  buUt  by  the 
Democratic  Party  In  these  19  years.  We  know 
we  have  some  sinners,  and  we  are  exposing 
and  punishing  them.  We  will  ourselves  drive 
from  the  house  of  our  fathers  every  man  who 
proves  unworthy  of  the  confidence  of  our 
party  and  the  people.  Yet.  while  I  have 
never  seen  the  Democratic  Party  when  It  did 
not  need  Improving,  at  the  same  time  I  have 
never  seen  It  when  It  wasn't  already  a  vast 
Improvement  over  anything  else  available. 

However,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Repub- 
licans fought  everything  which  produced  this 
prosperity,  now  that  It  Is  a  reality,  they  want 
to  be  put  In  charge  of  It. 

They  who  were  unfaithful  over  a  few 
things  want  to  be  given  dominion  over  many 
things. 

The  Republican  leadership  today  la  In  a 
mad  search  for  an  issue  by  which  they  could 
be  returned  to  power.  I  remember  the  story 
of  a  panicky  monarch  who  once  offered  his 
kingdom  for  a  horse.  The  Republican  lead- 
ers today.  If  they  could,  would  mortgage  the 
kingdom  they  hope  to  attain,  if  they  could 
find  an  issue  that  would  enable  them  to  ac- 
quire It. 

Their  watchword  is  '"Button,  button,  who's 
got  the  button?"  They  are  so  desperate  to 
uncover  something,  I  undersUnd  they  are 
going  to  have  a  contest.  Its  title  will  be. 
"Issue,  issue,  who's  got  an  Issue?"  The  first 
prize  is  supposed  to  be  a  4-year  lease  on  a 
remodeled  house  at  1600  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, Washington.  D.  C— the  White  House. 
Wouldn't  it  be  a  tragedy  If  they  won  this 
prize  and  then  the  people  woke  up  to  find 
out  that  all  the  Republicans  had  to  put  in 
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that    remodeled    White   House    would    be    a 
Herbert  Hoover  retread? 

Now  you  have  all  read  of  the  lovely  Miss 
America.  And  I'm  sure  you  have  heard  of 
an  elderly  swain  known  as  Mr.  Republican. 
Everybody  knows  that  he  is  a-yearnin'  for 
her.  One  of  the  things  that  has  kept  Miss 
America  and  Mr.  Republican  so  far  apart 
these  last  8  years  has  been  that  "she  lives 
on  the  morning  side  of  the  mountain,  while 
he  lives  on  the  twilight  side  of  the  'Hill.'  " 
They  never  met  and  they  never  will. 

With  reference  to  the  up-comlng  Republi- 
can National  Convention  in  Chicago.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  managers  of  the  stock- 
yards have  promised  that  they  would  shut 
down  the  nearby  rendering  plants  If  the 
smell  gets  too  bad  for  the  convention. 

After  as  fair  a  proposition  as  that,  the 
Taft-controlled.  MacArthur-keynoted  Repub- 
lican convention  should  offer  to  do  as  much 
for  the  stockyards  in  case  the  reverse  is  true. 

My  fellow  Americans,  we  face  the  future 
with  Its  dangers  and  its  opportunities,  with 
deep  humility  but  no  fear.  We  know  that 
1952  will  be  a  year  of  decision.  We  welcome 
the  political  battle  to  find  the  right  decision. 

Th»  Democratic  Party  was  never  stronger, 
or  more  ready  and  able  to  meet  the  responsl- 
blUty  of  leadership,  this  year  and  in  the 
years  ahead. 

The  Republican  Party  was  never  weaker  or 
more  divided  or  less  able  to  offer  the  people 
a  worthy  plan  or  an  acceptable  program. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  great  battle  raging  In 
their  ranks  right  now.  It  is  not  between 
groups  fighting  over  what  the  Republican 
program  for  the  people  should  be.  They  are 
fighting  over  what  to  do  about  the  Demo- 
cratic program.  One  group  wants  to  endorse 
it;  th2  other  wants  to  denounce  It.  These 
groups  have  little  or  no  confidence  in  each 
other.  And  nobody  could  blame  them  for 
that. 

As  Senator  TArr  said  the  other  day,  "I'm 
nn  trying  to  promote  unity;  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Republican  Party  taking  over  the 
Government."  He  made  it  clear  that  all  he 
wanted  to  do  was  to  win  the  next  election. 
He  didn't  say  anything  about  trying  to  pre- 
vent another  world  war,  or  win  the  peace. 
My  fellow  Democrats,  as  never  before  the 
world  needs  a  revival  of  clear  thinking,  a 
resurgence  of  tolerance  and  understanding, 
and  a  revival  of  that  unity  which  wlU  give 
us  our  best  assurance  of  future  security. 

We  Democrats  welcome  a  battle  on  politi- 
cal issues.  We  are  prepared  for  rough  com- 
bat on  partisan  Issues.  In  this,  another 
great  year  of  decision,  we  will  meet  and  de- 
feat the  Republican  Party  on  the  basis  of 
what  we  have  done  and  will  do  for  the  people 
and  our  country,  as  well  as  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Republican  Party  has  not  done  and 
cannot  do. 

But,  my  fellow  Americans,  national  secu- 
rity is  above  partisan  politics;  world  peace 
Is  above  political  strife. 

I  believe  that,  regardless  of  political  party, 
the  American  people  are  more  determined 
today  to  achieve  peace  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  I  think  the  people  are  of  one 
mind,  that  they  will  repudiate  any  political 
leader  of  any  party  who  would,  for  mere 
partisan  gain.  Jeopardize  our  chances  for 
peace.  I  believe  the  American  people  expect 
the  resfKJnslble  leaders  of  both  parties  to 
put  winning  of  the  peace  above  all  else.  To 
reach  this  goal  we  must  leave  politics  at  the 
water's  edge. 

It  was  on  this  basis  that  our  great  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  was  conceived  and 
has  been  developed.  It  was  formulated  un- 
der Roosevelt  and  fortified  under  Truman. 
It  was  the  handiwork  of  the  ablest  men  in 
both  parties.  I  pay  tribute  today  to  every- 
one who  has  contributed  to  its  present 
strength  and  who  now  support  It. 

Under  that  bipartisan  foreign  policy  we 
have  made  great  strides  in  uniting  the  free 
world  to  defend  Itself  against  agp^*s=»ogi- 
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Under  It  the  United  Nations  was  bom. 
Under  it  we  gave  military  assistance  to 
Greece  and  Turkey  when  they  were  threat- 
ened by  the  Communist  aggressor.  Under 
It  the  Marshall  plan  came  into  being  and 
the  European  Recovery  Program  was  devel- 
oped. Through  this  we  extended  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aid  that  swung  France 
and  Italy  away  from  the  (Communist  orbit 
and  Into  a  growing  cooperation  with  th« 
west. 

Under  that  bipartisan  foreign  policy  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  was  ratified  and  the 
Mutual  Assistance  Acts  of  recent  years  have 
been  approved. 

Under  it  the  point  4  program  of  helping 
leas  fortunate  and  underprivileged  peoples 
to  help  themselves  has  become  a  reality. 

Under  It  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  was 
faciiioned  and  signed  by  50  nations. 

Under  it  we  have  signed  a  mutual  defense 
pact  With  the  Philippines  and  another  wltii 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Under  it  the  Biiropean  Defense  Community 
has  been  establiAed  witli  tiie  first  agreement 
In  history  for  the  xinion  of  military  and 
economic  strength  between  the  nations  oX 
Western  Europe. 

And  now.  under  it.  Western  Germany  has 
been  tentatively  admitted  to  the  family  of 
free  nations  in  our  common  defense  effort. 
Time  has  abundantly  proved  the  wisdom 
of  that  bipartisan  foreign  policy.     There  are 
some  who  claim  tiiat  the  tensions  and  threats 
and  crises  of  the  past  few  years  have  resulted 
from  the  failure  of  our  foreign  policy. 
They  are  wrong.    It  Is  the  success  of  that 
K       foreign   policy   that   has  stripped   the   mask 
^     from  the  ruthless  dictators  in  the  Kremlin 
and  exposed  their  real  designs.     It  is  not  the 
wealLness,  but  the  strength  built  by  that  for- 
eign policy  which  has  thwarted  the  schemes 
of  Red  Russia.     The  rattling  of  the  sabres 
of  communistic  aggression  are  the  struggles 
of  an  evil  monster   infuriated   by  restraint 
and   prevented   from  success   by   any  other 
^^name. 

0\ir  bipartisan  policy  didn't  make  an  ag- 
gressor  out  of  Red  Russia.  It  has  merely 
exposed  her  as  one.  The  present  din  and 
clamor  for  war  that  has  created  such  a  far- 
flung  uproar  do  not  come  from  a  bea&t  of 
prey  which  Is  quietly  or  successfully  having 
Its  own  way  with  Its  victims.  They  are  com- 
ing from  a  frustrated  Russian  bear  that  has 
been  guaranteed  and  which  Is  gradually  being 
hemmed  In  and  caged  off  by  the  united  efforts 
of  the  free  world  determined  to  enforce  inter- 
national law  and  order. 

In  spite  of  these  amazing  accomplishments 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  collec- 
tive security  and  our  own  national  safety, 
many  Republican  leaders.  Including  Senator 
Tatt.  continue  to  oppose  and  fight  otir  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy. 

Other  Republican  leaders  seek  to  arouse 
the  people's  resentment  against  the  Presi- 
dent because  the  United  Nations  has  not 
yet  succeeded  in  negotiating  an  armistice 
In  Korea. 

Oh,  I  wish  that  we  could  now  safely  beat 
our  swords  Into  plowshares  and  our  spears 
Into  pruning  hooks.  I  wish  we  could  give 
reliable  assurance  that  evil  men  would  no 
more  make  war  upon  their  fellow  men.  I 
wish  we  had  already  achieved  a  world  In 
which  "all  the  mgn  In  all  the  lands  could 
live  out  thelL.4Ive8  In  freedom  from  fear 
and  freedom  from  want." 

These  are  still  the  things  for  which  we 
hope  and  pray.  They  are  not  a  reality— far 
from  it — but  If  we  would  achieve  them  we 
must  work  with  unceasing  dfllgence  for 
them.  Only  through  unity,  patience,  and 
unflinching  perseverance  can  we  hone  to 
attain  them. 

They  who  falsely  accuse  do  harm  instead 
of  good.  They  who  "sit  In  the  scorner's 
seat"  and  "hurl  the  cynic's  ban"  tear  down 
Instead  of  build. 


They  would  exploit  the  grief  that  weighs 
eo  heavily  on  the  hearts  of  the  loved  ones 
whose  brave  men  have  been  wounded  or 
killed  or  lost  In  action  In  Korea.  They 
would  exploit  the  deep  concern  that  brings 
uneasiness  to  so  many  other  hearts  as  they 
contemplate  the  present  fighting,  or  possible 
continued  conflict  In  that  far  off  and  un- 
happy land. 

They  know  that  we  fight  there  for  peace. 
They  know  that  only  If  free  men  are  vigilant 
and  aJert  and  bold  to  stamp  out  aggression 
wherever  it  rears  Its  ugly  head  can  we  hope 
to  prevent  its  recurrence.  They  know  that 
If  we  would  keep  It  from  our  own  shores 
we  must  stop  It  beyond  the  seas. 

Today,  with  total  disregard  for  truth,  reck- 
less Republican  leaders  who  vigorously  ap- 
proved the  action  of  the  United  Nations  to 
stop  aggression  when  It  was  taken,  now 
blame  the  President  for  what  they  call  the 
•Truman  war"  In  Korea. 

Of  course,  every  time  they  do  this  they 
add  to  the  difficulties  of  our  representatives 
trying  to  negotiate  an  armistice  in  Korea. 
Every  evidence  of  disunity  or  defeatism  here 
at  home  encourages  the  Ckmmiunlst  ne- 
gotiators to  Increase  their  efforts  to  gain 
concessions  in  the  truce  talks.  They  know 
they  have  »>een  whipped  and  defeated  on 
the  battlefield.  They  know  that  thousands 
of  America's  most  precious  men  have  died: 
that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  America's 
finest  sons  have  fought  through  incredible 
hardships  and  with  unexcelled  patriotism 
and  courage  to  inflict  crtishlng  military  de- 
feats upon  the  Communist  aggressors  In 
Korea. 

Wouldn't  tt  be  tragic  If  men  seeking  par- 
tisan political  profit  were  now  permitted  to 
divide  us  or  weaken  our  fortitude  to  where 
we  would  surrender  at  the  coimcll  table  any 
of  the  gains  our  fighting  men  have  won? 

The  action  In  Korea  was  taken  to  stop 
aggression  by  bloody  killers  against  a  de- 
fenseless nation.  It  is  an  action  to  prore 
to  the  war  lords  of  the  Kremlin  that  their 
aim  and  efforts  to  conquer  the  world  are 
doomed  to  failure. 

The  Urflted  NaUons  action  In  Korea 
proved  that  it  will  keep  Its  pledged  word; 
that  It  will  met  the  armed  might  of  aggres- 
sive war  with  a  greater  armed  might  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  peace. 

One  of  the  noblest  dreams  of  civilized  man 
Is  to  achieve  law  and  order.  We  know  that 
law  and  order  are  established  by  agencies 
created  for  the  purpose.  Common  sense  tells 
Xis  that  they  are  not  to  blame  for  that  which 
they  seek  to  prevent  or  correct. 

Early  day  law  enforcement  officers  In  the 
West  won  their  war  against  horse  tiiieves 
and  cattle  rustlers,  but  nobody  was  silly 
enough  to  accuse  them  of  doing  the  steal- 
ing. 

The  community  fire  department  puts  out 
a  lot  of  fires,  but  no  reasonable  person  ever 
accuses  it  of  starting  the  fire. 

The  FBI  agents  capture  and  convict  many 
kidnapers,  but  Inly  a  knave  or  a  fool 
would  accuse  the  FBI  of  kidnaping. 

Our  country  has  won  two  World  Wars  un- 
der Democratic  leadership,  and  under  Demo- 
cratic leadership  we  are  now  winning  the 
world-wide  struggle  against  the  powers  of 
darkness. 

Today  the  greatest  hope  In  the  hearU  of 
all  Americans  Is  peace.  The  search  for 
peace  Is  the  foremost  objective  among  all 
the  freedom  loving  peoples  of  the  earth 
As  we  strive  to  win  peace,  we  know  that 
America  has  come  of  age  In  a  new  world,  a 
world  she  hel^  ed  to  create.  We  realize  that 
destiny  has  flung  about  her  shoulders  the 
mantle  of  world  leadership,  and  we  are 
thankful  for  the  faith  and  the  courage  that 
will  enable  us  to  meet  that  challenge. 

You  and  I  know  that  here  In  this  wonder- 
fva  land  of  ours,  this  giant  of  the  Western 


World,  the  light  of  freedom  bums  with  tb« 
fiercest  flame  mankind  has  ever  seen. 

That  light  has  cast  Its  rayi  around  the 
world.  It  Is  the  symbol  of  hope  In  the 
hearts  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  people. 
They  are  able  to  continue  their  struggle  In 
the  midst  of  fearful  hardships  because  of 
that  hope. 

In  our  generation,  the  tides  of  aggression 
and  conquest  have  overrun  many  lands  and 
subdued  many  people.  America  has  been 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar  against  which  those 
tides  have  beaten  in  vain  We  have  seen 
them  hurled  against  us  with  all  of  the  fury 
of  hatred,  greed,  and  selfish  ambition.  We 
have  seen  them  driven  back  In  faUure  and 
futility  We  have  seen  our  Nation  emerge 
stronger  from  each  Impact,  stronger  by  rea- 
son of  a  more  vital  spirit  and  greater  vigi- 
lance In  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our  people 
We  see  our  Nation  today  In  the  wonls  of  the 
poet  who  said: 

~Llke  some  tall  cliff  that  UfU  its  awful  form. 
Swells  from  the   vale  and  rides   above   the 
storm: 

Though  round  lU  breast  the  roUlng  clouds 

are  spread. 
Kternai  sunshine  setUes  on  lu  head." 

We  face  an  even  sterner  task  today  than 
those  which  have  already  tried  us  so  sorely, 
but  we  will  flnd  success  It  was  the  spirit 
of  America,  the  love  of  freedom,  that  gave 
lis  the  unity  and  the  strength  and  the  per- 
severance  to  emerge  vlctorloxis  from  World 
Wan  I  and  II  That  same  spirit  will  sm- 
tain  us  and  bring  us  victory  in  the  present 
great  struggle  to  prevent  war  and  win  peace 


Criluui  Fkaets  Trmima^  Progna 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON  E.  H.  HEDRICK 

or  WVST  VTBCTNU 

IN  THE  HOU8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr  HEDRICK.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  statement 
by  Ma  J  Gen.  Lewis  B.  Hershey.  Director 
of  BelecUve  Service,  before  the  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee, 
on  House  concurrent  resolution  19  on 
June  9,  1952: 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  ap- 
pear before  yotir  committee  and  to  furnish 
you  with  information  on  a  matter  which 
has  long  given  me  grave  concern— the  phys- 
lea  and  mental  fitness  of  the  mUitary-aw 
male  population  of  this  country,  parucularly 
StT!!^.?'  '^*  Pf°«P*ct  that  in  the  foreseeable 
future  it  can  be  expected  that  most  of  these 
sSw^™*"  *"^  ^  required  to  enter  military 

Although  I  am  not  a  specialist  in  the  health 
field.  I  sometimes  get  the  Impression  that 
the  word  •health"— what  it  means— depends 
on  who  Is  using  it  or  what  it  is  being  used 
for.  As  an  example,  we  have  the  Impression 
around  Selective  Service  that  back  in  colo- 
nlal  Umes.  during   the   Revolution.   In   the 

♦Jf  J?*^''^''  ^^^  States-and  even  during 
the  First  World  War-that  the  men  accept 
able  for  military  service  were  rather  hl«h  in 

SiS^v^rv  h,'°>,?"  "^'^^  ^^'«  population  and 
also  very  high  In  comparison  with  the  pres- 
ent-day acceptance  rate. 

In  those  days  most  of  our  men  were  be- 
lieved to  be  healthy  enough  to  serve  their 
country  in  lu  fighting  forces  If  they  could 
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do  In  military  life  what  they  were  doing  in 
clvU  life. 

Since  then,  either  the  health  of  the  coun- 
try declined,  or  the  definition  of  health 
standards  has  been  rievlsed  upward.  Any- 
way, when  we  came  to  World  War  II  things  at 
times  looked  a  little  dark  in  regard  to  the 
health  of  the  young  men  of  the  country.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  50  percent  of  those 
exsmlned  were  rejected.  Later  on.  however, 
when  we  needed  more  men  and  needed  them 
faster,  the  physical  and  mental  standards 
were  revised  downwards,  and  the  over-all  re- 
jections were  about  33  percent. 
,  We  must  remember  that  this  was  during 
1  time  that  the  medical  profewlon  contend- 
ed the  greatest  advancements  were  being 
made  in  medical  science  and  had  been  made 
during  a  period  of  20  years.  It  would  seem 
therefore,  that  the  term  "health"  la  rather 
relative,  and  that  whether  or  not  we  can 
use  this  man  or  that  man  depends  upon  the 
degree  of  the  emergency. 

I  intend  no  reflection  whatever  on  medi- 
cine but,  paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  the 
greater  the  strides  that  have  been  made  In 
medicine,  the  smaller  p>ercentage  of  the  male 
population  of  this  countrv  who  are  found  to 
be  physically  or  mentally  fit  for  military 
service.  I  believe  the  explanation  lies  not 
so  much  In  deteriorating  health  of  the  youth 
of  the  Niitlon  as  it  does  in  the  faUure  on  the 
part  of  those  charged  with  the  use  of  man- 
power U'  use  the  manpower  of  the  Nation 
to  full  iidvantage  within  each  Individual's 
physical  and  mental  capabilities. 

During  World  War  11  there  were  registered 
with  8ell^ctive  Service  something  more  than 
60,000,003  men.  of  whom  36.000.000  were 
liable  for  military  service  -af  one  time  or 
another.  In  order  to  produce  the  10.000.000 
men  inducted  under  the  Selective  Service 
System  during  World  War  II.  it  wis  necessary 
for  the  Armed  Forces  to  make  approximately 
20.000.00)  examinations. 

Allowing  for  various  contingencies  subse- 
quent to  the  Armed  Forces  physical  exami- 
nation— ruch  as  voluntary  enlistments  and 
reclassifications  for  deferment  purposes — a 
very  coni*ervatlve  estimate  would  show  that 
somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  all  the 
persons  <'xamined  for  military  service  were 
disqualified  for  physical.  menUl,  or  moral 
reasons  StatUtics  on  these  examinations 
show  that  the  main  causes  for  rejections 
during  World  War  II— in  order  of  prevalence. 
Were  eyes,  teeth,  musculoskeletal  defects, 
mental  disease,  and  cardiovascular  conditions 
for  white  regutrants,  and  mental  and  edu- 
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catlonal  deficiencies.  Syphilis,  feet,  cardio- 
vascular conditions,  and  mental  disease  lor 
Negroes. 

Our  experience  since  June  24,  1948,  under 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  and  the 
Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act 
of  1951,  in  my  opinion  not  only  has  shown 
no  Improvement,  but  actuaUy  represents  a 
less  favorable  health  picture  than  that  dis- 
closed by  our  World  War  II  operations. 
Under  the  operation  since  1948,  we  have 
registered  some  13,000.000  men,  we  have  ex- 
amined some  2.600,000,  of  which  more  than  a 
million  have  been  rejected  for  physical, 
mental,  or  moral  reasons,  a  total  rejection 
rate  not  far  from  45  percent. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1951,  as  amended,  as  well  as 
the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948,  speclflcally 
established  In  the  armed  services  the  de- 
termination as  to  whether  a  registrant  Is 
physically  or  mentally  acceptable  for  service. 
The  selective  service  local  twards  determine 
the  availability  of  a  man  for  service  after  re- 
viewing the  facts  In  his  case  to  determine  if 
he  Is  entitled  to  one  of  the  deferments  au- 
thorized by  law  or  regulations,  but  If  he  Is 
found  available  for  service  In  other  respects. 
the  determination  as  t«  his  mental  or  phys- 
ical fitness  for  acceptability  rests  solely  with 
the  armed  services. 

I  think  that  It  should  also  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Selective  Service  Act  of  1948  specifi- 
cally provided  that  the  passing  requirements 
for  the  general  classification  mental  test 
should  be  fixed  at  70  points  (percentile  of 
13).  This  provision  of  the  act  was  amend- 
ed by  the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  to  provide 
that  the  minimum  standards  for  physical 
acceptability  should  not  be  higher  than  those 
applied  to  persons  inducted  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  2fl  in  January  of  1945.  and 
further  that  the  passing  score  for  the  Armed 
Forces  qualification  test  should  be  fixed  at  a 
percentile   score  of   10  percentile. 

After  hearing  considerable  testimony  rela- 
tive to  the  high  rejection  rate  which  was 
then  being  experienced  with  respect  to  reg- 
istrants of  selective  service,  the  Congress 
wrote  this  provision  Into  the  Universal  Mili- 
tary Training  and  Service  Act  of  1951,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  Insure  that  persons 
would  be  accepted  for  military  service  whose 
physical  and  mental  qualifications  were 
equal  to  the  lowest  accepted  in  World  War  II. 
Under  these  lowered  mental  standards, 
the  armed  services  are  In  the  process  of  re- 


Tabu  1— Armed  Forcea  preinduction  examination  and  induction  inspection  rejection  rates 

October  1948-April  1952 


examining  those  of  the  400.000  men  pre- 
viously so  rejected  who,  It  Is  felt,  might  now 
meet  these  new  mental  standards,  and  our 
experience  during  the  4  months  since  these 
procedures  have  been  Inaugurated  is  that 
approximately  27  percent  of  those  formerly 
rejected  are  now  being  accepted  under  these 
lowered  standards. 

I  have  purposely  made  by  references  to 
Statistical  data,  which  the  Selective  Service 
System  has  gathered  over  a  period  of  about 
4  years  during  the  current  operation,  very 
brief,  as  I  have  Included  at  the  end  of  this 
statement  several  tables  which  I  think  will 
be  of  Interest  to  the  members  of  this  com- 
mittee. These  tables  reflect  the  experience 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Selective  Service 
Act  In  1948. 

In  my  opinion  your  committee  la  pre- 
sented with  one  of  the  most  challenging 
problems  of  our  times — a  problem  Involving 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  fitness  of 
the  youth  of  the  Nation,  upon  whose  shoul- 
ders must  rest  the  future  of  the  country 
and  Its  chances  of  survival.  I  think  It  for- 
tunate that  there  will  be  avaUable  to  your 
committee  the  benefit  of  the  unprecedented 
experiences  of  mass  examinations  of  the 
male  youths  of  the  Nation,  which  have  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  ahnost  12  years, 
beginning  In  1940  with  the  operation  of  the 
Selective  Training  and  Service  Act  of  1940. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that  through  the 
operation  of  selective  service  during  this 
time  approximately  22.000,000  of  the  youths 
of  the  Nation  have  been  examined  in  an 
age  range  of  17  through  45.  So  long  as  the 
International  situation  continues  tense. 
these  mass  examinations  will  continue,  with 
emphasis  on  the  younger  age  group  who 
are  becoming  the  only  men  available  to  re- 
place the  rapidly  diminishing  pool  of  mUl- 
tary  manpower. 

The  results  of  these  maas  examinations. 
In  which  anywhere  between  30  and  60  per- 
cent of  the  young  male  population  of  the 
country  have  been  found  physically,  men- 
tally, or  morally  unfit  for  military  service, 
have  profoundly  affected  the  Nation  and 
awakened  a  new  awareness  of  the  necessity 
for  some  very  realistic  thinking  and  some 
very  positive  action. 

All  of  this  polnu  to  two  inescapable  con- 
clusions: The  first  U  that  there  Is  a  real 
youth -health  problem  in  the  country  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore,  and  the  second 
Is  that  we  must  learn  how  to  utilize  our 
available  youth  as  effectively  as  possible  and 
then  put  our  knowledge  to  practical  use. 

for  selective  service  registrants,  by  months. 


Tear  an<^  month 


Preinduction  exaioinatioa 


Induction  Inspection 


Number 

delivered 

by  local 

bnsrds 


Total _ 

Total  since  Korea 2, 

lM»>October 

NovcnbH' 

Deoembsr 

IMO    January  * 

IMO-July 

AuKU!«t 

September 

^1  October 

!  November 

December.... 


1051- 


Jsnua»Tr... 
Februiry. 
March.... 


372.  Wl 

47,430 

74,  I4« 

66,283 

34,  4W 

11,633 

902,086 

»I,rt27 

318, 8U 

131,082 

84.631 

163.130 
17S.057 
161. 648 


Number 
rejected 

by 

Armed 
Foroei 


1,040,620 
S87,  KU 
34.138 
61,010 
43.488 
23.397 
6.805 
00,660 
74.  757 
72,488 
45.615 
20,340 

47.146 
40.  S82 
54.008 


Percent 
rejected 


'40.1 
37  4 
72.0 
70.0 
66.6 
68.3 
50.8 
40.1 
37.1 
33.1 
34.8 
34.7 

28.9 
27.7 
33.6 


Number 

delivered 

by  local 

boards 


1.012,720 
080.920 


8.205 
13. 171 
10,368 


1.646 
51,125 
56.811 
73.737 
43,354 

80,322 
87,07t) 
87,580 


Number 
rejected 

by 
Armed 
Forces 


47,276 
45,605 


456 
662 
547 


60 
1,778 
1,545 
2.3.'i2 
1,158 


Percent 
rejected 


4.7 
4.6 


5.5 
5.0 
5.3 


4.3 
3.5 
2.7 
3.2 
2.7 


2,256 

2.5 

2,235 

2.5 

2,960 

a4 

Year  and  month 


1051— Continued 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1W2- 

January 

February 

March 

April 


Preinduction  examination 


Number 

delivered 

by  local 

boards 


108,627 
33,832 
10,416 
18.514 
38.120 
62.582 
88.084 
08,058 

120,1m 

147.415 

122,475 

02,668 

61,075 


Number 
rejected 

by 
Armed 
Forces 


41,265 
13,320 
7.021 
0.234 
16.813 
20.676 
30,306 
45,044 
47,740 

5.1.178 
4.'?,479 
34.121 
24.004 


Percent 
rejected 


38.0 

39.4 

40.8 

40.9 

44. 

47. 

44. 

45. 

39. 


36.1 
35.5 
36.8 
4a2 


Induction  inspection 


Number  | 
delivered: 
by  local  I 
boards 


47,711 
44,725 
24.365 
18,231 
37,275 
3.5,830 
46,013 
41,168 
10.  515 

62,514 
5fi.87I 
31.. 303 
23.805 


Number 
rejected 

by 
Armed 
Forces 


Percent 
rejected 


2.387 
2.208 
1,755 
1.600 
2.  .540 
2.482 
3.000 
2.726 
1.468 

3.167 
3.2.57 
2.iS06 
4967 


8.0 
6.1 
7.2 
8.8 
6.8 
6.0 
6.7 
6.6 
7.5 

ClI 
6.7 
8.0 
S.3 


•Thes?(TP^teorcomblned  Armed  Forpei«prelnductlonandinductionrvlectionratesinceOctoherl»48Nahoiif<7r»«r«.nt      *H^i„»i-v_iK     _i     .  .. 

•  \  erj-  few  premduction  examinalions,  February  1»4»-June  1950.  or  InduVTion  inst^ft^ns   FebmiU7iMl-^ly  fJS  ^  ^**^  rejections  raises  it  tonesriy  4*. 

NoTE.-rheaa,eg»t«occombinedAnnedForoespreinductionandinducUocreJecUflnnaesinceKoreai.about30perc^       Adding  local  board  rejections  raises  it  U,neaity  41. 
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Tablx  2. — Sumber  of  living  men  registered 
toith  selective  service,  number  of  these 
classified,  and  the  number  and  percent  of 
the  classified  in  clou  JV-F,  by  month  '— 
September  194S  to  April  1952 


Year  and 

lIM»th 


1»48: 
September'.. 

October. 

Novemb«T 

December 

1948: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Jane 

Juhy 

Aofnist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1950- 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Joiy 

Aurost 

September 

October 

Noyember 

December 

1961: 

Jan  nary 

February 

March 

April 

May.„ 

Jtme 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

1952: 

January 

Febmarv 

March.; 

April 


Total  liv- 
iag  regis- 
trants 


6,^553 
7,832,«8 
7,063,381 
8,07*,  761 

8, 197.  487 
8,302,067 
8,404.866 
8,488.871 
8,597,057 

8,  n,873 
8,795,765 
8.901.645 

9,  015,  608 
9.119.476 
9.207,729 
9, 307, 740 

0.400,661 

9.491.901 

9.591,670 

9,692,002 

9. 79a  108 

9.SR7.403 

10,046,982 

10.  178, 322 

la  297. 136 

la  416.  152 

ia483..ViO 

1ft  571.  796 

la  680, 178 
la  788.  465 

ia>«ao93| 

lU  961.  9rMi 

11.061,955 

11. 142;  168 

U.243.ni 

11.347.117 

11.443.374 

12.451,480 

IZ  541. 103 

12.620.004 


Xmnber 
classified 


158,302 

680.595 

966,144 

1,319.872 

1,  700,  401 
2,256,107 

3.  143.  .S22 
3,940.504 

4.  778.  249 

5.  452.  579 
5, 925. 82,5 

6.  27.';.  043 
6.437.086 
6,800.878 
6,760,303 
6,893,159 

7.032.S81 
7, 162.  393 
7.326.541 

7.  490.  581 
7,  637,  851 
7,79a  405 
8,001,023 
8.332.273 
8,63^822 

9,  214.  .560 

^  477.  416 

9,768,617 
la  022.  843 
la  200.  797 
la  541.  737 
10,725,943 
10.  856.  034 
la  976.  292 
11.106,615 
11.213.064 
11,341.425 
11.546,329 
11.723,238 


In  Class  rV-F 


Number 


1*724,177  11,945,345 
U  827,  993  U  129.  255 
12.  918.  728i  12;  283,  749 
13,017,524    11416^129 


6,579 

49,133 

13^767 

223.664 

308,948 
350,893 

396,864 
431.527 
461,823 
481.  578 
498.007 
509.308 
614.  318 
517.  274 
530.!i65 
523,423 

534.123 
526.  Ul 3 
533,040 
536,924 
596.912 
636.573 
541,680 
606.573 
711,531 
799.  .51.1 
864.  K73 
906.  »13 

953,328 
999.586 
1,049.226 
1.004,641 
1.115,122 
1.  121.865 
1.128.002 
1, 137.  850 

1. 147.  no 

1.  in.  274 
1.  224.  140 
1.283.077 

1.340,789 
1, 376, 078 
1,411.344 
1.443,315 


[Per- 
cent 


4.2 

8.8 

14.2 

16.4 

18.2 

15.6 

12.6 

10.9 

9.7 

&8 

8.4 

8.1 

8.0 

7.8 

7.7 

7.6 

7.5 
7.4 
7.3 
7.3 
7.0 
&9 
6.8 
7.3 
8.2 
8.9 
9.4 

a6 

9.8 

lao 
las 
ia4 
ia4 

10.3 
10.3 
10.2 
10.3 
10.3 
10.6 
10.9 

11.3 
11.3 
11.5 
11.6 


'  Prior  to  October  1951  taclndee  those  aired  19  and  over 
who  alone  were  eligible  lor  classiflcation  under  the  1948 
act,  as  amended,  alierwards.  however,  covers  18  and 
over  sincf  all  of  these  are  classifiable  ooder  the  UMTS 
Act.  as  amended. 

» Incomplete  as  to  classiflcaton  reporttaig  by  the  local 
boards  and  8tate  Headquarters. 


Tablk  3. — j4rTned  Forces  preinduction  exami- 
nation and  indiLction  inrpection  rejection 
rates  for  selective  service  registrants,  bjF 
State — October  1948  to  April  1952 


Stata 


Pretednctlon 
examoiation 


Induction  In- 
spection— 


'"Jy'«?&'^'-'°»^1«? 


to  Awil  I  ,„  .„,- 
,g,_       to  AprH 

^^*         1963  • 


United   States 
and  Territoriea. 
United   States, 

continental 

Alabama 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

CaliIonil»__.... 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District  o(  Co- 
lumbia  

Florida 

Geoncia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas.. 

KentoekT 

Loo  Wan 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massarhnaetts... 

Micfaigaii 

MimiMota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montnw 

NebtMka. 

Nevada 

New  Hampabire- 

New  Jersey 

New  Meiicx) 

New  York  City.. 

New  York  (e«- 
oept  New  York 
City) ... 

North  Carolina. . 

North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania    .. 

Rhode  bland.... 

South  Carolina.. 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermoat : 

Virginia 

Washington..  .. 

West  Vlnrinla... 

Wtsoon.sin „ 

y>  yoming „„ 

Alaska 

Canal  Zona 

Onam 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands... 


37.4 

36.3 
54.6 
8S.9 
5&8 

Sl.O 
38.8 
30.3 
35.4 

38.0 
41.5 
51.4 
X.7 
31.1 
37.7 
22.3 
30.7 
44.3 
66.9 
38.0 
34.1 
28.4 
34  8 

ao.3 

U.3 

31.9 
23.3 
2S.3 
27.0 
3616 
38.3 
99.3 
37.5 


29.8 
4S.1 
20.7 
30.9 
35.6 
31.9 
32.1 
31.6 
63.3 
23.2 
40.1 
34.0 
33:6 
30.8 
48.7 
98.7 
37.7 
28.1 
36.8 
33.9 
10.1 
38.8 
41.6 
68.0 
56.2 


40.1 

39.  2 
65.5 
40.6 
S0.9 
3X3 

3a8 

32.9 
40.9 

41.1 
44.8 
52.6 
80.7 
39.5 
31.7 
34.0 
34.8 
4a3 
S8.8 
41.9 
37.0 
31.7 
S8.  0 
33.0 
<«.9 
36.9 
36.3 
XL7 
30.7 
39.7 
32.9 
4Z3 
3914 


31.9 
47  0 
Z13 
34.0 
37.3 
36.3 
37.5 
38.6 
«4.6 
36.0 
59.4 
38.5 
36kfi 
3&3 
».8 
31  9 
4X1 
30.7 
3ai 
S5.5 

lai 

18.8 
42.6 
68.1 
56.3 


to  April 

1953 


4.7 

4.7 
7.3 
S.3 
MLS 
6.3 
4.2 
3.3 
X6 

8.3 
3.9 
5.0 
18 
7.t 
1.5 
16 
6.4 
6.1 

5.8 
3.5 
3.8 
Xt 
4.5 
4.3 
3.4 
27 
4.8 
X3 
1.8 
6.8 
4.3 


Novem- 
ber 1948  > 
to  April 
1963 


4.7 

4.7 
7.9 
5.3 
10l3 
A3 
4.3 
3.3 
2.8 

8.1 

3.3 

4.9 
29 
7  8 
1.7 
2S 
6.3 
5.1 
Al 
3.1 

3.9 

X9 
4.6 

4.3 
3.3 
28 
5.0 
3.3 
ZO 
618 
4.8 


3.3 

SI 

8.1 

8.1 

21 

21 

3.3 

Al 

7.1 

7.0 

4.4 

4.3 

4  3 

4.4 

1.8 

20 

12 

A3 

23 

21 

5.3 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

Z5 

28 

4.3 

4.3 

4.8 

4.8 

5.1 

8.3 

4.3 

4.8 

A4 

4.4 

17 

A8 

5.8 

5.6 

0 

0 

28 

28 

.5 

4.6 

4.6 

.8 

.8 

'  None  September  1948. 

'  None  during  Kebnwry  1949  throoghAprll  l»49.eic»rt 
oelinquencT  eases  and  hold-overs.  .None  at  ail  dw^H 
May  1949  through  June  1(»().  ^ 

"  None  during  February  1949  through  June  MW,  nnpt 
delinquency  cases  and  hold-overs.  Nooe  at  all  diuiiM 
July  1940  through  July  1850. 


Tablz  4. — Number  of  living  men  regiiteret 
tcith  selective  service,  number  of  tKea« 
eiasaifled,  and  the  number  and  percent 
claasijled  in  class  IV-F,  bjr  State,'  Apr  30, 
1952 


StoU 


United  States  and 
Territ<^»nes 

Unite<l  i^lates.coo- 
tteental 


Ariaom 

Arkanna....  „„ 

California. 

Colorado 

CoaiMctiaDt 

Delaware 

District  0/  Coium 

bla     

Florida 

Georgia.  _„. _„ 

Idako 

nilnoh 

Indiana...^ .... 

Iowa , 

KaiuM 

Kentacky 

Louisiana ... 

Mitn^  

Maryland    

Ma9Mchiaetta_.. 

Michigan 

N!  

Mtsso»in 

Montana __.. 

Net>nMka 

Nevada 

New  Rampitiiro.. 

New  Jenay 

New  Mateo 

New  York  Ciljr... 
New  York  (eiant 
New  York  Ctty) 
North  Camliiw 

North  UakeCk. 

Ohio    

Oklahoma _> 

Or»»on ., 

ywmjUtmkL 

Rbod«-  Island 

South  Caroluw.... 

South  Dakota 

Trtineaaee 

Twaa 

Utah 

VeroMat 

Virginia 

Wachington 

West  Virginia 

WiMoosIn 


OaaalZooe. 


Hawaii    

Ptimo  Rieo 

Virgin  islands.. 


'  CoTws  18  and  over  sinoe  all  of  these  are  daasiflable 
under  the  UMTS  Act,  aa  aoMuded.  "»m«oio 


Table  i.-Kurf^SKof  selective  service  registrants  given  preinductlon  examinations  b,  the  Armed  Forces  and  number  and  percent  refecUd 

by  cause  and  State,  July  1950  to  June  1951  rcf^ctea 


Bute 


• 

Continental  an^Territoriea 

Unitetl  States  oontinental 

Alabama 

Arizona.. .> : 

A  rkaosas . 

California . 

Colorado ... 

Coanecticot 

Deteware 

District  of  Cohimbia. 
Florida 


Total 

number 

examined 


1,556,108 

1,530.905 

ai,836 

7.649 

35,313 

91,300 

12.487 

18,  M2 

Z99fi 

6,577 

21,003 


Rejected  for  all  reasons 


Number 


Percent 


662963 
635,624 

16^943 

2600 

14,771 

34.360 

3.376 
6,552 
1,028 
Z565 
8,737 


35.6 
35.2 
50.  1 
34.9 
58.4 
38.6 
27.0 
29.8 
34.3 
39  0 
41.  C 


Rejected  Ibr  physical 
reasons  only 


Number 


314,711 
211,919 
Z280 
1,055 
2  572 
12  480 
2037 

Xfm 

415 
1,084 
1.978 


Percent 


13.8 

UO 

6.7 

13.8 

ia3 

13.7 
16.2 
14.5 
13.9 
16.5 
9.4 


Rejectwl  for  AFQ  test 
only 


Number 


380.609 

34»i.  H80 

13,258 

1.160 

0,094 

6,463 

1.0O8 

I,  0S8 

438 

736 

6»948 


Percent 


Rejected  for  telHnc 
A  FQ  test  in  cobM- 
oatfcia    with    otbar 


16.8 
1A4 
39.3 
15.2 

m.3 

7.1 

Al 

9.1 

14.6 

11.0 

3A3 


Number 


Pcremt 


46.060 

43,666 

1,309 

404 

2064 

2  013 

172 

tn 

160 
5«5 
701 


Rejected  for  other 


Nunbrr 


3.0 

31.  80S 

29 

31.  151 

3.9 

116 

&3 

50 

8.3 

211 

23 

3,306 

1.4 

1« 

8.5 

m 

5.3 

u 

8.6 

190 

A4 

110 

Percent 


20 

20 

.3 

.8 

.8 

26 

1.3 

17 

.5 

29 

.8 
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Ta«^  ry-Sumber  of  selective  service  registrants  given  preinductlon  examinations  by  the  Armed  Forces  and  number  and  percent  rejected 

by  cause  and  State.  July  1950  to  June  1951— Continued  e/ccteo 


8Ut« 


Oeiorgia , 

Idabo 

nilaota 

Indiana......... ."r"ir.."rr" 

lows I"""!II"I! 

Kansas.   ................. 

Kenturkj- Illllirilllllllll! 

Louisiana..... ....... _».._..„.... 

Maine ....... 

Maryland 

Kfas'ac'ioaetts 

Michigan .......... 

Minnesota 

MiasisaipDi 

MtasourT. 

Montana... .............. 

Nebraska ..-..~. ............. 

Nevada . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jem-y 

New  Meiico ........... .... 

New  York  City 

New   York    (esclndtng  New   York 

Cltyl 

North  Canottna 

North  DakoU 

Ohio . 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Penn«ylv:inla 

Rhode  Mand 

South  CaroUnifc...,^ . 

South  Dakota 

Tennessn* 

Tetas 

Utah 

Vermont ........... 

Vlrtlnla 

Washmrton 

West  Vinrinla 

AVivKtnkiii ...._ . 

Wyoming . . ......... 

Akuka 

HuwAil ... . 

Puerto  Rleo ...... 

Virgin  loiinds .. ..... 


ToUl 

number 

examined 


10,153 

6,043 
84,  150 
33.643 
34.983 
11,878 
80.223 
40,740 

A  163 
30,664 
40.488 
80,  xtn 
27.09*) 
27.666 
81.863 

S.S.Vi 
1Z'>4<; 

1.  161 

3.517 
52.036 

8,  ,104 
106.545 

80,572 
64.889 
A  716 
74.028 
17,200 
1A900 

87.«a> 

8.010 

34.068 

5.440 

47.143 

76.330 

7,308 

2.884 

88.164 

18.130 

17,839 

30.337 

2351 

1,197 

5.326 

r.383 

487 


Rejected  tor  all  reasons 


Number 


18.896 
1,  Mf, 

8,  7,S0 

n,  .147 

Z445 

ll,7.Vi 

22,254 

3.136 

A  750 

IZ190 

38,424 

6,  21.1 

14,173 

10.650 

1,118 

A  158 

317 

953 

14.207 

3.211 

40.126 

17.511 
24.159 

1.615 
21.Z')7 

6,204 

4.124 
36.  .VM 

2.  .'i31 
21.. 133 

1,.335 
32.419 

1,.V(1 

8t)4 

16,666 

4,7.18 

7,022 

8.521 

546 

3.15 

23M 

14.  437 

283 


Percent 


48.3 
26.7 
20.7 
36.1 
22.2 
20.6 
38.9 
54.6 
38.3 
32.0 
30.1 
3.1.4 
22.3 
51.2 
33.4 
20.9 
36.3 
27.3 
27.1 
?7.3 
37.8 
37.7 

29.4 
44.0 
34  0 
28.7 
36.1 
24.4 
30.2 
31  6 
63.2 
24.6 
47.6 
34.0 
21.9 
27.8 
4.3.7 
26.2 
39.4 
38.1 
23.3 
29.7 
42.5 
62.9 
58.1 


Rejected  for  physical 
reasons  only 


Number 


3.612 
l.a42 
16.402 
5.236 
4.051 
1.545 
3,717 
2.506 
1.5.-W 
2.306 
A  572 
13.025 
4.209 
1,549 
4.3S7 

7V9 
2.203 

181 

703 
8.159 

666 
20.510 

11. SOS 

3,209 

729 

11.100 

2.  .378 

3.338 

17.244 

1.239 

l.Ml 

847 

A5fi9 

7.966 

1,372 

310 

2601 

3.388 

2.543 

4,235 

341 

165 

885 

1,700 

42 


Percent 


9.3 
20.5 
19.5 
15.5 
16.2 
13.0 
12  3 

6.1 
18.8 
11  2 
16.3 
16.3 
15.3 

5.6 
13.8 
14.7 
18.3 
15.6 
20.0 
15.8 

7.8 
10.3 

19.0 

5.8 

10.8 

15.0 

13.8 

19.7 

19.6 

15.5 

4.5 

15.6 

9.7 

10.4 

19.0 

10.7 

7.1 

18.7 

14.3 

14.0 

14.5 

13.8 

16.6 

6.2 

A6 


Rejected  for  AFQ  test 
only 


Numt>er 


11. 
4. 


11,807 

160 

4.  .307 

2  344 

1,207 

617 

6,706 

15,  751 

1.194 

2.841 

1.501 

7,871 

353 

,178 

.627 

2«n 

912 

107 

160 

8,520 

2183 

13.996 

3,956 

18.983 

719 

8.742 

2,955 

36S 

6.190 

406 

19.092 

347 

17.169 

16,114 

140 

371 

11.020 

695 

3.«90 

1.288 

111 

142 

K» 

10.496 

152 


Percent 


'  Non<  reported. 

Table  6. — Armed  Forces  preinduction  reex- 
aminiition  acceptance  rates  for  selective 
service  registrants  in  Class  IV-F  because 
of  fau'ure  to  pass  the  Armed  Forces  quali- 
fication test  only,  by  month — January- 
AprU  1952 


Table  7. — Principal  disqualifying  defects  at 
Armed  Forces  preinduction  examination 
of  selective  service  registrants  rejected  for 
medical  reasons  only — July  1950-June 
J95I— Continued 


Number 

Month 

Oiven 

reeiamina- 

tk» 

Found 
acceptable 

Percent 
aooeptable 

Total  1953.. 

81.  COB 

13,956 

27.0 

January 

14.499 

6.3)7 
14.110 
16.796 

3.958 
1,9U5 
3.775 
i3I8 

37  3 

February ...... 

30  7 

March 

April 

26.8 
35  7 

Tablk  7. — Principal  disqualifying  defects  at 
Armed  Forces  preinduction  examination 
of  selective  service  registrants  rejected  for 
medical  reasons  only — July  1950-^une  1951 


.Ptlncipal  disqualifying  Oeltct 

Number 

dbquali- 

flod 

Pereent 

Total 

24.1.358 

ion  0 

I'sych  atric  disorders 

30,323 

12  4 

I'jychosis 

1,475 

15.  571 

328 

12,948 

6 

-    Psyc^onetJ^otlc  disorders 

6.4 

■     Mentil  detlclenc)- 

.1 

Character    and    behavior 
ord«Ti 

dto 

8.3 

Ne  rological  diseases 

6,900 

24 

Epiiepsy 

2623 
8,378 

1.1 

^    Other  neurological  diseases 1 

1.8 

■ 

Principal  disqualifying  defect 

Number 
disquali- 
fied 

Percent 

Infective  and  parasitic  disea-ies 

8.031 

3.3 

Tuberculosis 

4.425 
164 

3,443 

1  8 

Venereal  (li.«>ases. 

1 

Other    infective    and    parasitic 
disea-tes 

L4 

Neoplasms .. 

6.064 

1  a 

Malignant  neoplasms ....... 

164 

8,572 

328 

1 

Nonmali^nanf  neoplasms 

Other  neoplasms............ 

23 
1 

Allergic  diseases 

13,113 

5  3 

A.sthraa 

12292 
830 

5  0 

Other  allergic  diseases 

3 

Endocrine  system  diseases ; 

4.098 

1.7 

Diabetes  meilitus       ... 

1.803 
2  295 

7 

Other  endocrine  system  diseases. 

1.0 

Metabolic  and  nutritional  dlsca.<«s. . 
Blood    and    blood-forming    organ 
diseases 

328 

328 
19.504 

.1 

1 

Eyedelacta 

8.0 

Acuity  of  visioa 

12784 
6.730 

6,3 

Inflammatory   and    other   eye 
defects 

28 

Ear  and  mastoid  process  diseases 

15,734 

6.4 

Acuity  of  hearing 

1,967 
12  393 

1,478 

.8 

Otitis  media,  with  or  without 
impaired  hearing 

8.0 

Inflaniniatory    and    other    dia- 
cas(!s  of  the  ear  and  mastoid 
process 

.6 

30.3 
3.3 
8.3 

7.0 

4.8 

5.3 

322 

38.7 

14.6 

13.9 

3.7 

9.8 

1.3 


Rejected  for  failing 
AFg  test  in  combi- 
nation with  other 
reasons 


Rejected  for  other 
reasons 


Numtw 


40. 
14. 

5. 

7, 

9. 

4. 

10.6 
21.7 
13.1 

A6 
34.6 

10.7 
11.8 
17.2 

2  2 

7.0 

5.1 
86.0 

6.4 
36.4 
21.1 

1.9 
12  9 
28.9 

3.8 
21.8 

4.2 

4.7 
11.9 
17.5 
3a5 
31.2 


2330 

85 

3,489 

123 

47 

140 

1.017 

3.183 

279 

1,200 

4.50 

3,333 

249 

1,203 

929 

24 

13 

4 

22 

281 

306 

2356 

1.746 

1,595 

1.16 

830 

663 

181 

2444 

437 

771 

63 

350 

727 

9 

48 

2230 

331 

480 

1,029 

.14 

48 

356 

1.898 

83 


Percent 


6.0 

1.7 

4.2 

.4 

.2 

1.2 

A4 

&8 

A  4 

8.8 

1.1 

A3 

.8 

4.3 

29 

.6 

.1 

.3 

.6 

.5 

3.6 

22 

2  9 
29 
2  3 
1.1 
29 
1.1 
28 
5.4 
2  3 
1.2 
.8 
1.0 
.2 
1.7 
5.8 
1.8 
2  7 
3.4 
2  3 
4.0 
6.7 
6.9 
17.1 


Nimjber 


1.147 

59 

700 

1.077 

242 

143 

316 

414 

118 

412 

3.667 

4.195 

1,342 

243 

707 

25 

30 

25 

59 

£07 

56 

3,262 

501 

372 

II 

585 

2U8 

237 

664 

449 

129 

78 

322 

1, 175 

60 

75 

725 

344 

109 

1,960 

40 

O 

93 

343 

6 


Percent 


O 


2  9 

1.2 

.8 

A  2 

LO 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.5 

20 

9.1 

8.3 

4.8 

.9 

13 

.5 

.3 

22 

L7 

.4 

.7 

Al 

.9 
.7 
.2 
.8 

1.2 

L4 
.8 

&« 
.4 

1.4 
.7 

L5 
.8 

18 

LO 

LO 
.« 

A6 

1.7 

1.7 
1.3 
1.2 


Table  1  .—Principal  disqualifying  defects  at 
Armed  Forces  preinduction  examination 
of  selective  service  registrants  rejected  for 
medical  reasons  only — July  1950-June 
1951 — Continued 


Principal  disqualifying  defec: 

Number 
disquali- 
fied 

Percent 

Circulatory  system  diseases 

39,173 

16.0 

Rheumatic  fever 

656 

19.832 

3.278 

13.112 

2  294 

.3 

8.1 
1.3 
8.4 

Heart     diseases,     organic    and 
valvular 

Heart  fli.sea.se.  functionai 

Hypertensive  diseases  ... 

Other  disoa-scs  of  the  circulatory 
sjrstera 

.9 

Respiratory  system  diseases 

3,278 
27,043 

1  3 

Digestive  system 

11  0 

Insufficient  serviceable  teeth 

Other    teeth     and     supporting 
structure  disea.ses 

7,867 

1.475 
13,276 

4.425 

A3 

0 

Hernia  of  the  abdominal  cavity. . 
Other  diseases  of  the  digestive 
syitem 

8.4 

I  8 

Genitourinary   system   and    breast 
diseases 

2204 
5,245 

34  583 

g 

Skin  and  cellular  tissue  diseases 

Bones  and  orcans  of  movement  dis- 
eases and  defects 

21 
li  1 

Arthritis . 

1,475 
1,147 
2622 

11,473 
5,409 

10.064 
1.803 

R 

Ankylosis 

Limitation  of  motion. 

.8 
LI 

Musculoskeletal  diseases 

Flat  foot 

4.7 
23 

Deformities 

4.  3 

Amputations  of  extremities 

.7 

ConRinifal  malforniations. 

10,490 
19,832 

4  3 

Miscellaneous  diseases  and  defects . . 

81 

Failure    to    meet    height    and 
weirht  standard.s.. 

^884 
12  948 

2  8 

Other  miscellaneous  diseases  and 
delects 

6.3 

1 

M 


f 
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Table  8. — Principal  reasons  for  disqualifica- 
tion, physical  reasons  only,  1940—44  and 
July  1950  to  June  1951 


Disquali/ying  defect  ■ 


Total 

Kyes 

Vm             _      „ 
TBBth I 

Tnbercalosls. 

Canlio  vascular 

Btod     and     blood 

mmlm     ...'"///./. 

Venereal  diseue 

Mental 

Neorolo<fical 

Musculoskeletal, 

Feat 

Endocrine 

Neoplasms , 

Parasitic  diseases 

and  infections 

failure   to   meet 

beiKht  and  weight 

standards.......... 

Asthma 

Skin  disease 

Other  miM;eIlaneous 

defects  and  di»- 


Retris- 
trants  18 
through 

25  ex- 
amined 
l»40-t4< 


Reida- 

trants 
Per-  lezamined;  Per- 
omt  July  1950  cent 
to  June 

tan 


442,306    100.0 


87.689 
98,880 
nVS96 
U7M 

4^238 

510 
»,5M 

iaM3 

n.275 
2S.521 
42.388 
1.1.186 
6.277 
3,857 

671 


14.717 

8,747 
4,299 


41,013 


ia.3 

6.1 
3.8 
2.9 
9.1 

.1 
6.4 
4.2 
16.1 
5.8 
9.6 
3.0 
1.4 

.9 

.2 


3.3 
1.8 
1.0 


9.3 


M5,358 


19.504 

15.734 

7,867 

4,425 

38^172 

328 

13,276 

164 

3a322 

5.900 

3B.174 

5,409 

4.0»!4 

6.064 

3,442 


1884 

U292 

6,345 

36,058 


100.0 


&0 
6.4 
3.3 
1.8 
l&O 

.1 

6.4 

.1 

1^4 

2.4 

11.9 

2.2 

1.7 

3.5 

1.4 


Z8 

5.0 
XI 


14.6 


'  For  the  World  War  II  period,  does  not  include  dia- 
qoaiiflcatioas  for 'mental  and  educational  deficiency  or 
failure  to  meet  minimum  intelii(;ence  standards  or  for 
nonmeilical  peasori.s.  For  the  19.V>-!>1  period,  does  not 
include  .\FQT  failures  or  administrative  rejections. 

'  Based  on  approximately  a  30  p<'rcent  «mple  of  D.S8 
Forms  200  ( Report. s  of  Physical  Examination)  for  the 
period  .November  1940  to  September  1941.  inclu.sive,  and 
D88  Forms  221  (Reports  of  Physical  Examination  and 
Induction)  for  April  1942  to  December  1944.  inclusive. 
Does  not  indude  reports  of  second  and  subsequent  ex- 
amtaiations  of  registrants  to  avoid  possible  duplication  of 
data.  ^ 

'  For  both  series,  InclJRes  some  registrants  whose  dis- 
qualifying defects  were  specified  but  whose  diagnoses  are 
not  comparable. 


Menaces  to  the  United  States  FU^ 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last  Sat- 
urday night  It  was  my  privilege  tc  de- 
liver a  Flag  Day  address  over  Station 
WGN,  the  clear-channel  station  in 
Chicago. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  address  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  Its  theme  was 
the  menaces  to  the  American  flag  in  this 
year  of  1952  and  in  years  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Menaces  to  the  United  States  Flag 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  address  the  vast  audience 
of  WGN  on  this  occasion. 

In  a  few  hours,  as  June  14  passes  into 
June  15.  we  will  mark  the  conclusion  of 
another  Flag  Day. 

On  this  day,  we  htife  paused  to  pay  homage 
to  Old  Glory,  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  And  so 
I  would  like  to  review  with  you.  tonight,  my 
friends,  this  vital  matter  of  maintaining  Old 
Glory— flying  aloft,  high,  and  unsullied. 

I  should  like  to  (ftecuss  with  you  the  basic 
menaces  to  the  American  flag. 

No  doubt  you.  In  turn,  have  reactions  as  to 
What  the   challenges  are   to   the  Stars  and 


Stripes.    But  let  me  submit  a  few  thoughts 
for  your  cc«islderatlon. 

KZD-ITAG  IfEITACX 

1.  The  basic  challenge  to  the  Red,  White, 
and  Blue  is.  of  course,  the  Red  flag  of  in- 
ternational  communism. 

Otir  flag  of  48  stars  and  stripes  faces  the 
crimson  flag  of  the  hammer  and  sickle  in 
every  area  of  the  globe — the  crimson  flag 
Stained  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  vlctima 
of  Red  tyranny. 

On  this  issue,  Just  recently,  I  rettirned  from 
Europe  where  I  participated  in  a  series  of 
international  meetings  with  leaders  of  West- 
ern Europe.  I  spoke  in  particular  at  a  meet- 
ing in  Holland  of  the  International  Confer- 
ence for  Christian  Leadership  There.  I  saw 
anew  how  the  spirit  of  Western  European 
peoples  has  been  revitalized  in  the  battle 
against  communism. 

BATTU    IN    MEM's    MINOS 

On  every  occasion,  whether  I  was  talking 
to  leaders  of  the  German  Bundestag  or  to 
Englishmen  or  to  Frenchmen  or  Dutchmen, 
I  stated  my  flrm  conviction,  and  I  believe 
that  of  our  entire  people  on  this  point: 
mere  armaments  or  mere  biiliona  of  dollars 
of  aid  will  not  of  themselves  solve  the  menace 
of  communism. 

The  battle  against  communism  is  basically 
a  battle  for  men's  hearts  and  souls,  and  it  Is 
there  that  we  must  win  this  conflict. 

We  must  sell  to  all  the  peoples  the  view- 
point of  western  clvillEation,  the  viewpoint 
of  Christian  civilization — in  opposition  to 
the  godless  materialism  of  Marxism. 

This,  then,  is  the  first  great  menace  to  the 
American  flag,  the  flag  of  Soviet  com- 
munism. 

From  the  battleflelds  of  Korea  to  the 
Jungles  of  Indochina  to  the  Red  beachheads 
in  Latin  America,  the  Cotnmunlst  flag  is  on 
the  march,  and  It  is  up  to  us  to  combat  its 
every  effort  at  infiltration.  This  requires 
leadership  and  it  requires  faith. 

MENACE    OF    COaBUPTlOlf 

A  second  great  menace  to  the  American 
flag  here  at  home  Is  widespread  corruption, 
the  worship  of  the  pagan  god,  the  almighty 
dollar  sign. 

You  and  I  know  that  unfortunately  greed 
for  money,  lust  for  Illegal  gain,  have  become 

so    prevalent    in    government    today    as    to 
threaten  the  foundation  of  this  Republic. 

Public  office,  as  a  great  Democrat.  Orover 
Cleveland  said.  Is  a  public  trtist.  Public  of- 
fice was  not  meant  to  be  used  for  private 
gain  for  selling  of  Influence. 

The  only  way  by  which  we  can  restore  the 
Integrity  of  government  Is  for  every  citi- 
zen to  demand  and  insist  upon  integrity  In 
every  public  office  at  Federal.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

If  citizens  wink  at  corruption,  if  they 
Ignore  It.  if  they  cynically  accept  it  as  the 
so-called  Inevitable  order  of  things,  then 
corruption  will  indeed  tmforttinately  con- 
tinue. 

But,  if  cltiaens  demand  that  public  serv- 
ants be  above  suspicion,  be  untainted  by  the 
slightest  breath  of  scandal,  then  our  citi- 
zens will  get  a  higher  type  of  public  servant. 
Another  related  menace  to  the  American 
flag  Is  the  menace  of  the  criminal  under- 
world which  we  of  the  former  Senate  Crime 
Committee  exposed  for  a  year  and  one-tialf. 
Organized  crime  In  America,  affiliated  with 
shady  politics.  Is  s^lll  In  the  saddle  In  many 
of  our  major  cities. 

Big  city  machines  inhere  gangster  Influence 
often  prevails  from  the  precinct  right  up 
to  the  statehouse — suo^  machines  threaten 
everything  that  we  hold  dear  in  this  Republic. 
The  black  flag  of  organized  crime — organ- 
ized mobs  engaged  In  piracy,  prostitution, 
narcotics,  gambling— menaces  the  Stars  and 
Stripes. 

Those  indifferent  law-enforcement  officials 
who  "turn  the  other  way"  and  Ignore  book- 
making  in  theU-  midst  and  other  evil  condi- 


tions are  as  much  the  enemies  of  the  Re- 
public as  a  Communist  who  tramples  en  the 
American  flag. 

MENACE  or  INTLATION 

A  fourth  menace  to  the  American  flag 
today  is  the  menace  of  Inflation.  You  need 
only  feel  In  your  pocketbook,  you  need  only 
look  at  your  bank  account,  at  your  insurance 
policy,  to  compute  the  loss  In  value  to  your 
currency  and  yotir  saringB. 

The  economists  tell  us  that  the  American 
dollar  is  down  to  around  A5  cents  of  what 
it  was  worth  In  193fl      But  many  hou«ewlveai 
in  buying  each  day's  wherewithal,  know  thal^. 
In    many   commodities    the   dollar   has   erea   I 
depreciated  far  further.  / 

What  la  the  answer  to  this  tnflationt/ 
There  are  many  constructive  and  also  de- 
structive answers.  For  one  thing,  so  Jong 
as  the  Oorernment  continues  to  pour  out 
cheap  printing-press  money,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  fourteen-and-one-half-blllkMi- 
dollar  deflclt.  Just  so  long  will  the  vaiu* 
of  your  dollar  continue  to  skid 

Many  great  nations  have  perished  hersuss 
of  inflation.  The  savings  of  the  thrifty,  ths 
industrious,  the  frugal  have  been  wiped  out. 
and  this  disastrous  condition  has  often  been 
the  cause  of  revolution  and  social  chaos. 

In  Germany  after  World  War  I  the  entire 
middle  class  was  wiped  out.  Inflation  forced 
people  to  use  wheelbarrows  to  cart  around 
trillions  of  marks  In  order  to  buy  a  few 
loaves  of  bread. 

This  must  not  happen  in  America,  But 
It  will  happen  and  it  can  happen  if  we 
allow  reckless  Federal  spending  to  continue. 

Our  United  State*  budget  miist  provide 
for  defense  and  other  necessary  purposes, 
but  there  must  be  no  further  toleration  ot 
waste  and  eztravagence. 

roacoTTXH  mnt 

A  related  problem  before  the  American 
Nation  lies  in  the  condlUon  where  great 
segments  of  the  American  popnlatlon  have 
been  forsaken  and  cast  into  "society's 
ashcan"  so  to  speak. 

To  whom  am  I  referring? 

I  am  referring  to  the  forgotten  men  and 
women  ruined  by  inflation — the  white  col- 
lar workers  who  are  living  on  Ozed  incomes, 
the  teachers,  the  old  folks  receiving  pensions! 
They  find  that  they  can  barely  make  ends 
meet.  Why?  Because,  while  their  Income 
has  remained  virtually  stable,  the  cost  ot 
living  has  skyrocketed. 

These  people,  particularly  our  old  folk* 
are  often  embittered  and  disheartened. 
They  had  saved  up  from  a  lifetime  of  work 
and  now  they  find  that  all  their  efforts  have 
been  for  naught,  and  they  can  barely  keep 
body  and  soul  together. 

A  society  Is  Indeed  endangered  when 
worthy  segments  of  our  economy  loee  out 
in   the   race   to  sustain   themselves. 

0VERCENT«AIJ«AT10W 

There  is  another  menace  to  the  American 
flag,  and  that  Is  the  menace  of  overcentral- 
Izatlon  of  power  In  our  country.  Tou  will 
recall  that  the  founding  fathers  divided 
powers  among  the  three  separate  co-equal 
branches  of  the  Federal  Goremment.  In 
ttu-n,  all  powers  which  were  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  were  left  In  the 
hands  of  the  States,  but  the  largest  resi- 
duum of  power  was  left  with  the  American 
people  themselves. 

However,  In  the  last  two  decades,  more 
and  more  power  has  been  oentraUaed  In 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  In  particular  more 
and  more  power  In  the  hands  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
set  certain  strict  UmlU  on  Presidential 
powers.  But  still  there  la  what  might  be 
called  a  gravitational  pull  of  more  and  more 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Execu- 
Uve. 

But  if  the  American  flag  Is  to  be  maln- 
Ulned  as  a  symbol  of  a  free,  constitutional 


republic,  this  great  menace  of  overcentrall- 
Eatlon  of  power  must  be  ctu't>ed. 

These  then  are  some  of  the  menaces  to  the 
American  flag  today. 

To  meet  these  menaces  requires  more  than 
displaying  of  the  flag.  It  requires  more  than 
paying  token  homage  to  the  flag,  more  than 
singing  the  Stars  and  Stripes  or  America  the 
Beautiful. 

These  outward  symbols  are  flne  and  worthy, 
and  we  must  continue  them  as  the  cherished 
signs  of  our  faith. 

But  the  real  menace  can  only  be  met  In 
your  heart  and  mind  by  a  personal  rededlca- 
tlon  to  American  principles.  I  refer  to  the 
principles  established  for  this  Nation  by  the 
sacrifices  at  Valley  Forge,  the  sacrifices  at 
Gettysburg,  at  San  Juan  Hill,  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Normandy.  Iwo  Jlma  and  yes, 
the  sacrifices  being  made  in  Korea  today. 

In  my  visit  to  Europe.  I  found  anew  that 
people  throughout  the  world  were  casting 
longing  glances  at  America.  They  want  to 
emigrate  to  America.  They  want  to  model 
themselves  after  Americans.  They  consider 
that  the  most  priceless  blessing  that  could 
come  to  any  individual  Is  the  blessing  of  hav- 
ing been  born  an  American. 

It  is  up  to  you,  my  friends,  and  to  me  to- 
day, to  appreciate  that  priceless  blessing. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  courtesy  In 
listening  to  me  tonight. 

I  hope  and  trust  that  you  will  take  this 
message  to  heart,  so  that  together  we  may 
pass  on  to  future  generations  the  priceless 
heritage  which  you  and  I  enjoy  on  this  Flag 
Day  of  1952. 


Endorsement  of  Certain  Minnesota  Mem- 
bers of  Confress  bj  Democratk-Farm- 
er-Labor  State  Central  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNECTlCtrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  ad- 
dres.sed  by  President  Truman  to  Mr. 
Karl  Rolvaag.  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor  State  Central  Com- 
mittee of  Minnesota,  on  the  occasion  of 
that  organization's  honoring  its  five 
Members  in  Congress:  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Humphrey], 
Representatives  John  Blatnick.  Eugene 
McCarthy,  Fred  Marshall,  and  Roy 
Weir.  President  Truman  acclaims  them 
among  the  greatest  fighters  for  the  peo- 
ple that  any  State  has  In  Congress.  I 
heartily  echo  that  endorsement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Whtte  House. 
Washington,  May  28,  1952. 
Mr.  Kabt-  Rolvaao, 

Srare  Chairman,  DFL  State  Central 
Committee.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
Deak  Mb.  Rolvaac:  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  the  five  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor members  of  the  Minne- 
sota congressional  delegation  whom  you  are 
honoring  on  May  31.  S2nator  Hubert  H. 
HuMPHKET,  and  Representatives  John  A. 
Blatnik,  Eugene  J.  McCarthy,  Fred  Mar- 
BHAix,  and  RoT  W.  Wier  are  among  the  great- 
est fighters  for  the  people  that  any  State 


has  In  Congress.  I  am  proud  of  them,  and 
the  Nation  is  proud  of  the  outstanding  rec- 
ord they  have  made. 

Minnesota  has  a  long  and  glorious  tradi- 
tion of  liberalism  and  progress,  which  Is  ex- 
emplified In  the  career  of  the  late  Gov.  Floyd 
B  Olson.  Your  State  has  been  the  birth- 
place of  many  measures  designed  to  secure 
economic  and  social  progress.  The  Demo- 
cratic-Farmer-Labor Party  is  carrying  on  this 
great  tradition.  It  has  fought  to  keep  for 
the  people  the  great  natural  resources  of 
your  State.  It  Is  fighting  for  greater  op- 
portunities and  a  better  life  for  all  the  citi- 
zens of  Minnesota. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  fight  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Is  making  and  ought  to  make 
in  all  the  other  States.  This  Is  the  right 
kind  of  fight.  In  the  long  run.  It  Is  the 
only  one  that  can  win. 

My  good  friend  Senator  Humphrey  has  es- 
tablished a  record  of  real  statesmanship  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  He  has 
been  in  the  forefront  of  every  liberal  battle 
which  the  Democratic  Party  has  waged.  His 
name  has  become  a  byword  for  progress  In 
civil  rights,  social  legislation,  and  foreign 
policy.  He  is  respected  and  feared  by  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party,  and  for  good 
reason,  because  be  knows  the  facts  and  has 
them  at  his  fingertips.  I  know  of  very  few 
United  States  Senators  who  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  their  first  term  of  office 
as  Hubert  Humphrey. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  Minne- 
sota is  represented  by  four  tried  and  true 
Democrats,  all  of  whom  have  brUUant  records 
in  many  different  fields  of  activity.  John 
BtATNiK  has  fought  valiantly  for  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives you  could  almost  term  him  "Mr. 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway."  He  has  done  his 
best  to  secure  approval  for  this  great  proj- 
ect, and  to  bring  its  rich  benefits  to  the 
people  of  Minnesota  and  the  entire  country. 
Eugene  McCarthy,  a  liberal  philosopher 
tiirough  and  through,  has  been  on  the  right 
side  of  every  Issue  since  he  was  elected  In 
1948.  In  Minnesota,  the  name  of  McCarthy 
stands  for  decency,  honesty,  social  progress, 
and  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  Indi- 
vidual. Fred  Marshall  has  led  many  a 
fight  for  the  farmers  of  Minnesota  and  the 
whole  country.  He  came  up  through  the 
State  agricultural  committee  system,  and 
has  shown  that  he  understands  the  Inter- 
dependence of  the  interests  of  farmers  and 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Roy  Wier,  who 
came  up  through  the  ranks  of  organized 
labor,  has  a  flne,  liberal  record  on  all  types 
of  legislation.  He  also  understands  that  the 
prosperity  of  your  State  and  of  the  Nation 
does  not  rest  on  any  single  group. 

These  men  are  all  my  friends,  and  they 
are  all  friends  of  progress.  They  believe  in 
the  program  of  the  Democratic  Party;  in 
REA  cooperation,  in  the  family-size  farm. 
In  adequate  flood  control  and  power  develop- 
ment, and  In  labor  laws  which  will  give  a 
fair  deal  to  the  worklngmen  of  the  country. 
They  are  In  favor  of  carrying  forward  the 
gains  this  Nation  has  made  In  keeping  our 
economy  on  an  even  keel  and  In  moving 
toward  permanent  peace  In  the  world.  I 
hope  that  the  voters  of  Minnesota  will  return 
every  one  of  them  to  office  in  November  by 
bigger  majorities,  and  that  Minnesota  will 
also  Increase  Its  Democratic-Farmer-Labor 
representation  In  Congress. 

This  is  no  time  to  retreat:  If  you  com- 
promise with  the  forces  of  reaction,  you  are 
taking  the  first  step  down  the  road  to  defeat. 
We  can  win  In  1952  if  we  bring  the  facts 
to  the  people,  and  stand  fast  by  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal. 
That  Is  what  I  am  going  to  do.  and  that  Is 
What  I  hope  every  member  of  the  Demo- 
cratic-Parmer-Labor  Party  of  Minnesota  will 
do  In  the  coming  campaign. 
Sincerely   yours, 

Harry  S.  Truman. 


They  Forf  ot  Their  Conntiy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Recx)rd  an  editorial 
entitled  "They  Forgot  Their  Country," 
published  in  the  Altoona  Tribune  of 
June  2,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

They  Forgot  Their  Country 

As  this  presidential  campaign  develops,  we 
shall  hear  more  and  more  about  preserving 
our  freedom.  Much  that  we  shall  hear  prob- 
ably wUl  come  from  men  of  prominence  In 
House  and  Senate  and  administration  cir- 
cles. 

These  exhortations  about  keeping  our  free- 
dom are  becoming  mere  cliches,  catchwords 
to  get  public  attention.  They  are  losing 
their  meaning.  WhUe  our  liberty  Is  being 
removed  from  us  piecemeal,  we  are  being 
deluged  In  outpourings  of  patriotic  fervor 
about  preserving  our  freedom. 

Unless  we  in  America  give  deeper  thought 
to  government,  and  the  men  who  run  It,  In 
both  parties,  we  shall  discover  very  shortly 
that,  despite  our  nominal  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  despite  our  nominal  Re- 
public, and  even  despite  our  Constitution, 
we  shall  be  a  Nation  so  bedeviled  by  big 
government  that  not  a  scrap  of  American 
freedom  shall  remain  to  us. 

Other  nations  have  followed  similar  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government  to  ours.  Others 
have  established  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, containing  the  paramount  thought  ot 
freemen. 

But,  In  all  human  history,  none  has  suc- 
ceeded .11  vlng  a  people  the  freedom  and 
the  opportunity  that  our  own  land  has  given. 

One  vital  factor  in  this  has  been  our  con- 
viction until  recent  yeara  that  the  best  gov- 
ernment Is  the  kind  that  governs  least. 

We  have  offered  a  refuge  to  peoples  of 
other  lands  whose  lives  have  been  made 
miserable  by  too  much  government;  by  the 
constant,  never-ceasing  threat  of  violating 
government  regulations,  or  laws,  simply  be- 
cause there  are  so  many  Involving  one's  per- 
sonal life,  by  the  perpetual  threat  of  penal- 
ties for  such  violations,  by  the  endless  de- 
mands for  forms  and  applications  to  do  this 
or  that,  the  necessity  for  government  per- 
mission to  visit  another  land,  to  enter  btisl- 
ness,  or  to  do  any  one  of  a  hundred  things 
that  Americans  were  accustomed  to  doing 
without  having  to  get  a  by-your-leave  from 
any  man,  or  any  official. 

Poor,  government-ridden  people.  Many  of 
them  came  from  nations  in  which  big  gov- 
ernment Just  heckled  and  pestered  people 
until  It  became  unbearable,  and  then  they 
began  to  conspire  against  It.  and  those  that 
didn't  flee  were  shot  or  Imprisoned,  and  the 
nature  of  their  government  slowly  changed. 

The  governments  no  longer  were  merely 
officious  and  pestering.  They  fotind  that  as 
the  controls  upon  people  Increased,  the  pen- 
alties also  must  Increase.  And  as  the  penal- 
ties increased,  they  found  that  the  nature 
of    government    must   change,   too. 

No  longer  could  it  be  merely  a  beneficent 
authoritarian  regime  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Now,  it  must  become  an  Iron- 
handed  military  dictatorship.  In  which  the 
state   was   of   supreme   importance. 
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Americans  who  have  traced  the  record  of 
history  now  shudder  as  they  see  this  very 
pattern — the  evil  pattern  of  decadent  old 
Eiarope — being  drawn  In  our  own  free 
America. 

For  we  no  longer  are  quite  as  free  as  we 
were  20  yeare  ago,  or  40  years  ago. 

We  have  created  our  big  government,  and 
It  governs  us  on  every  hand,  and  on  every 
band  it  thrcateas  us.  and  penalizes  us. 

It  Is  very  doubtful  Indeed  that  commu- 
nism is  a  tenth  the  menace  to  us  that  our 
own  stupidity  Is. 

We  have  our  big  government  on  avery 
hand,  telling  us  that  we  must  have  this  and 
thac  agency  to  direct  our  live.-,  to  help  us — 
to  help  us  in -ways  that  free  AmeJicans 
never  used  to  r^td  help. 

We  have  21  Government  corporations  oper- 
ating among  us  today,  from  the  Commodity 
^odlt  Corporation  to  the  Defense  Homes 
Oorporatlon  and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. 

And  this  is  a  mere  sample  of  the  skein  of 
government  controls  and  power  that  is  woven 
about  us  These  *re  Federal  nontarpaylng 
organliatlons.  They  compete  with  Ameri- 
can business  firms  which  must  pay  taxes. 
They  extend  the  power  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  Into   every   hamlet   of   our   Nation. 

In  this  editorial  column  of  the  Tribune. 
we  have  opposed  the  unthinking  trend  to- 
ward Internationalism  which  prevails  in  o\ir 
ruling  circles. 

Here,  in  this  blg-govemment  F>attern.  we 
can  see  the  trend  carried  still  further  toward 
the  very  things  which  have  brought  ruin  to 
old  E\irope. 

Pree  America  at  last,  tragically,  appears 
to  have  been  led  Into  the  fateful  footsteps 
of  the  past  by  political  leaders  who  sought 
a  place  for  themselves  tn  history,  but  forgot 
their  country. 


DilFereiice  Between  a  Repobiic  and 
DeoMcracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EVEREH  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ILLINOI3 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President  In  a 
recent  column  by  that  able  columnist 
George  Sokolsky,  he  sets  forth  in  a  lucid 
way  the  difference  between  a  republic 
and  a  democracy.  So  many  people  have 
fallen  into  a  careless  habit  in  using  these 
words  irterchanReably.  I  believe  that 
Mr.  Sokolsky  makes  it  abundantly  clear 
that  this  Government  is  a  republic  I 
believe  the  article  is  worthy  of  wider  dis- 
tribution through  the  Congressional 
Rscoai)  and.  therefore,  ask  leave  for  its 
insertion  in  the  Appendix. 

Th-ire  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 

These  Days 
(By  George  Sokolsky) 

It  la  not  an  altogether  unexpected  phe- 
nomenon  that  in  both  Germany  and  Italy  a 
reversion  to  faclsm  should  be  apparent. 
■n»e  alternatives  are  communism  or  the 
American  form  of  capitalism. 

In  the  United  States  diuing  the  past  two 
decades  a  deification  of  the  word  democracy 
has  been  sponsored  by  both  Government  and 
many  orgajia  of  the  people.     Dnfortunatcly 


the  word  Itself  has  so  many  meanings  as  to 
be  meaningless.  Certainly  to  one  who  ts  not 
an  American  the  glorification  of  the  word 
seems  peculiar  and  even  queer,  because 
there  is  no  evidence  that  any  aspect  of  polit- 
ical, social,  or  economic  democracy  In  defin- 
able terms  is  practiced  here. 

The  method  employed  by  Americans  to 
select  public  officials  is  remote  from  de- 
mocracy; we  enjoy  a  representative,  repub- 
lican government,  operating  through  two 
mechanistic  political  parties.  While  the 
people  can  and  do  select  for  President  or 
many  other  offices,  one  of  the  two  candidates 
offered  by  these  parties,  it  is  rare  that  anyone 
can  be  chosen  Independently  of  them  The 
Choice  of  the  people  la  funneled  through  the 
parties.  There  Is  no  mob  rule,  no  shouting 
of  tlie  demos. 

Similarly,  while  capitalism  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  free  enterprise,  its  piirpose  is  to 
produce  goods  and  services,  but  also  to  create 
reservoirs  of  privately  owned  capital  by  en- 
coxiraging  the  accrual  of  private  profit.  The 
tendency  of  government  to  engage  In  com- 
petitive business  with  private  Individual*, 
either  directly  or  Indirectly  by  loans  and 
subsidies.  Involves  a  movement  away  from 
the  American  economic  system  toward  Eu- 
ropean social  democracy.  As  this  trend  ex- 
pands, particularly  in  the  nature  of  controla. 
B^^ropean8  note  that  the  United  States  U 
imitating  Europe  and  not  vice  versa. 

Socially  the  American  people  reject  the 
European  concept  of  democracy,  which  is 
equality.  Racial  discrimination  Is  not  the 
only  social  barrier  in  this  country  As  long 
as  the  fundamental  American  concept  of 
equality  of  economic  opportunity  prevailed, 
no  elite  class  was  able  to  survive  long  in  this 
country,  although  It  always  existed.  The 
graduated  Income  tax  Is  stratifying  Ameri- 
can society,  for  only  those  who  possess  In- 
herited wealth  or  are  corrupt  can  acquire  the 
means  to  move  toward  social  equality  The 
rest  pay  taxes  and  grow  constantly  poorer 
through  depreciated  currency. 

Also,  the  militarization  of  this  ccruntry 
by  siphoning  youth  off  during  the  most  im- 
portant formative  years,  a  system  we  have 
copied  from  Continental  Europe,  delays  the 
opportunities  of  young  people  to  establish 
themselves.  To  this  delay  must  be  added  the 
dangerovu  increase  of  city  population  which 
tends  to  turn  citizens  Into  proletartaxu. 

This  the  Eiiropeans  witness  objectively. 
They  are  offered  wonderful  means  to  a  non- 
existent democracy  and  are  asked  to  imitate 
a  system  we  do  not  use  ourselves. 

To  Americans,  our  way  Is  satisfactory  with 
ail  its  imperfections.  In  fact,  most  of  us 
prefer  the  imperfections  because  they  pro- 
tect  our  liberties.  As  Estks  KxFAirvxa  said 
In  hlB  book,  A  Twentieth  Century  Congress: 
"Those  multiple  proposals  rubber-stamped 
by  a  dazed  Congress  did  not  alter  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  American  Government.  Proof 
of  this  fact  lies  In  the  high  peroaatag*  ot 
those  hastUy  enacted  Uws  that  pMMd  the 
test  of  constitutionality  before  the  Supreme 
Coiirt. 

"Unlike  another  strong,  but  in  that  case 
malevolent,  leader  in  a  nascent  democracy 
beset  by  grave  problems,  our  executive  did 
not  demand  goose-stepping,  hells,  and  the 
absolutism  of  the  fuehrer  prUiclple.  That  is 
fortunate.  The  people  might  have  been 
tempted  to  try  such  nostnims." 

It  is  because  we  are  loose  in  our  definitions 
and  not  very  effective  In  our  Government 
that  we  have  not  gone  crazy  over  the  counter- 
parts of  Hitler  and  Mussolini  or  Stalin.  We 
take  our  great  men  in  our  stride  and  recog- 
nize that  no  one  is  so  big  that  he  does  not 
look  pot-bellied  and  bandy-legged  in  the 
secrecy  of  the  bath.  At  such  things  we 
laugh  and  we  vote  for  them. 

The  Europeans  say  we  are  immature.  They 
want  a  political,  economic,  and  social  aystem 


that  Is  orderly.  Our  use  of  the  word  democ- 
racy only  confuses  them.  It  la  a  disorderly 
word,  meaning  anything  that  anyone  wants 
It  to  mean.  I  have  waited  for  several  years, 
for  instance,  for  some  philosopher  of  the* 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  to  lupply 
a  precise  definition  of  their  basic  philoaophy 
In  universal  terminology. 

They  have  not  been  able  to  do  anvthlM 
like  that.  ^ 


Excerpts  From  Addresses  Made  oa  tlM 
Floor  of  CoB^ress  by  Hob.  J.  Harry 
McGref  or,  of  Okio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  HARRY  McGREGOR 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdaif.  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  McGregor.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
long  as  It  has  been  my  honor  to  repre- 
sent the  Seventeenth  Ohio  Ehstrict  In 
the  House  of  Repre.sentaUves.  I  have  en- 
deavored to  voice  the  opinions  of  the 
people  on  the  noor  of  Congress. 

To  learn  these  views  I  have  tried  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  my  constit- 
uents through  personal  meetings  held 
annually  at  the  courthouses  of  emch 
county  in  the  district,  through  personal 
letters,  and  through  annual  question- 
naires. 

Under  cons3nt  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  excerpts  of  vari- 
ous speeches  I  have  made  In  order  that 
the  people  of  the  district  may  know  my 
position  on  national  issues. 

If  anyone  desires  to  find  these  remarks 
in  full,  they  are  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  on  the  dates  indicated; 

BrtMDlUG.    iKTUkTlON.    TaXX« 

ram  *t,  itsi 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  In  complete  accord  with 
any  request  that  U  absolutely  needed  and 
essential  to  the  war  effort,  which  will  giva 
the  necessary  material  and  equipment  to 
those  in  the  armed  services  In  order  that 
they  might  defend  their  lives  and  the  liberty 
Of  our  country  I  am  definitely  opposed  to 
any  expenditures,  either  civilian  or  mlllUry 
that  are  not  necessary.  ' 

The  taxpayers  are  heavllv  burdened  and 
no  expenditures  should  be  made  on  any 
projecu,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
are  in  our  own  districts,  that  are  not  essen- 
tial and  absolutely  necessary  to  our  war 
effort. 

Let  us  forget  selfish  Interests  and  remem- 
ber that  imneceasary  expenditures  lead  to 
increased  debt  and  higher  Uxes  and  will  de- 
stroy the  freedoms  for  which  our  boys  are 
fighting.     Economy  should  begin  at  home. 

MAMCn    S,     1952 

Mr.  Speaker,  hiflaUon  Is  public  enemy  No  1 
of  American  freedom  during  these  critical 
times.  Increased  living  costs  and  higher 
taxes  are  now  destroying  the  very  things  for 
which  our  men  in  the  armed  services  arc 
fighting. 

The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  the  Natlon'g 
greatest  consiuner  of  goods  and  services  and 
la  the  largest  employer  of  civilian  manpower. 
The  cost  of  running  the  Government  is  re- 
flected la  the  prices  of  everytlUng  we  buy 
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MASCH    3S,    1»5S 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  earn  more,  but  It  does 
not  go  as  far.  Even  if  an  American  has 
doubled  bis  income  in  the  past  dozen  years, 
he  is  worse  off  today  because  of  high  taxes 
and  inflation.  The  following  figures  show 
the  Impact  of  Increased  Federal  Income  tax 
and  almost  doubled  cost  of  living  on  a  mar- 
ried couple  with  two  chUdren: 
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It  is  time  to  stop,  look,  and  listen,  and 
change  the  philosophy  of  spend  and  spend 
and  tax  and  tax. 

APRIL  8,  iBsa 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  are  considering  H.  R. 
7391.  a  bUl  providing  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  E>efense  and  related  Inde- 
p>endent  agencies,  I  would  like  to  submit 
some  observations.  The  physical  affairs  of 
our  country  are  in  a  very  precarious  pKsel- 
tlon.  We  are  facing  an  all-time  high  of 
peacetime  appropriations  and  possible  deficit. 
Diirlng  the  time  I  have  been  privileged  to 
serve  in  public  office,  I  hsve  endeavored  to 
honestly  portray  to  the  people  how  much 
money  is  spent  and  for  what  purpose.  I  am 
not  in  accord  with  the  amount  of  spending 
as  determined  in  the  various  appropriation 
bills.  This  spending,  whatever  the  amount, 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  tax  dollars  of  our 
people.  In  my  Judgment,  the  Congress  has 
been  appropriating  and  spending  far  too 
much  money,  and  I  have  been  constantly  en- 
deavoring to  help  reduce  every  appropria- 
tion. I  have  likewise  attempted  to  help  bring 
about  greater  efllciency  in  Oovernment  and 
thereby  reduce  our  costs. 

There  Is  no  apparent  clearly  defined  pro- 
p-am on  the  part  of  our  defense  officials  pro- 
Tiding  for  an  orderly  production  of  tools  of 
war.  For  this  reason,  I  believe  the  House 
should  change  Its  policy  and  not  appropriate 
more  money  until  we  have  an  assurance  from 
the  defense  officials  that  the  money  is  needed 
and  will  be  carefuUy  spent. 

We  all  want  those  in  the  service  to  have 
sufllclent  equipment  to  defend  their  lives 
and  we  want  an  adequate  defense  program 
for  the  Nation.  However,  with  the  known 
corruption  and  duplication  of  exp>enditures. 
It  is  time  we  carefully  analyze  the  military 
expenditures  as  It  seems  to  me  that  some  of 
our  military  leaders  do  not  recognize  that 
the  money  they  are  spending  comes  from 
taxes  paid  by  all  the  people. 


[  FoREica«  Policy 

MAKCH    3,    19Sa 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
free  money.  So  the  time  has  arrived  for  us 
to  tighten  our  belts  by  being  willing  to  do 
without  that  which  we  do  not  absolutely 
need. 

I  think  this  same  philosophy  is  applicable 
to  countries  other  than  our  own.  Especially 
to  those  countries  that  we  have  been  giving 
aid 

We  have  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world. 
This  great  Republic  is  a  symbol  for  all  free- 
dom-loving people.  It  is  not  perfect,  I  will 
admit  that,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  it 
only  needs  perfecting  and  not  a  new  type 
of  government  that  some  f>eople  would  have 
us  believe.  There  must  be  something  wrong 
with  our  processes.  It  certainly  isn't  nec- 
essary to  have  three  wars  in  a  period  of 
33  years. 


A  few  years  ago  a  new  foreign  policy  was 
adopted  and  we  were  told  it  was  a  policy  to 
make  friends  and  make  enemies  for  com- 
munism. In  the  iMt  few  years  this  Gov- 
ernment has  spent  approximately  $110,000,- 
000.000  of  the  American  taxpayer's  money  on 
a  foreign-policy  program.  We  find  as  of 
today  there  are  approximately  800,000.000 
people  under  the  Communist  domination 
and  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  when  we 
started  our  so-called  foreign  program  there 
were  but  170.000,000  people  under  Commu- 
nist domination.  I  also  might  call  to  your 
attention  that  at  the  start  of  World  War  II 
there  was  some  8,176.000  square  miles  of  ter- 
ritory under  Russian  control  and  now  there 
is  13,416.000  under  Russian  domination.  How 
much  good  has  our  $110,000,000,000  expendi- 
ture done?  Many  people  are  of  the  opinion 
and  I  might  add  and  plead  guilty  to  that 
fact,  you  cannot  buy  friendship,  and  that 
secret  agreements  between  individuals  who 
are  so-called  representatives  of  various  na- 
tions should  be  forever  stopped  and  the 
treaties  or  agreements,  regardless  of  their 
nature,  should  be  submitted  as  under  the 
Constitution  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States   for  ratification. 

Dealing  Wrrn  Our  Enemies 

MARCH    3,     1BS2 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  firm  conviction 
the  people  that  I  represent  in  Congress  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  every  way  possible  to 
see  that  those  in  the  armed  services  have 
everything  they  need.  And  even  though  we 
recognize  the  possible  need  of  our  allies,  the 
time  has  arrived  when  we  must  insist  that 
our  allies  stop  dealing  with  our  enemies,  the 
Communists,  and  stop  shipping  them  criti- 
cal material  to  be  used  in  war  to  slaughter 
our  American  youth.  It  is  time  we  have  a 
showdown  so  that  we  might  learn  now,  in- 
stead of  too  late.  Just  who  our  friends  are. 

I  contended  many  months  ago  that  Dean 
Acheson  should  resign,  but  there  is  no  need 
of  Secretary  Acheson  resigning  and  allowing 
his  subordinate  officers  to  remain  in  office. 
Let  us  have  a  complete  and  thorough  house 
cleaning  in  the  State  Department  so  that 
those  who  are  responsible  for  our  foreign 
policy  are  true  Americans  and  believe  in  the 
principles  our  boys  are  fighting  for.  It  is 
wrong  to  expect  the  Congress  to  legislate 
simply  to  save  the  face  of  Dean  Acheson, 
If  our  boys  are  going  to  be  forced  to  serve 
In  Korea,  our  military  leaders  should  be 
given  a  free  hand  to  maneuver  our  troops 
there  to  an  advantage  so  we  will  win  and 
not  continue  the  policy  of  having  our  men 
slaughtered  without  an  opportunity  to  de- 
fend themselves. 

Farm-to-Market  Roads 

MAT  37,   19S2 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  some  question  among 
certain  Members  of  Congress  concerning  the 
farm -to- market  road  system,  but  your  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  fact  that  of  3,300,000 
miles  of  roads,  alleys,  and  streets  in  our 
Nation,  3,000,000  are  in  rural  districts;  23 
percent  of  which  are  graded  and  drained  but 
not  surfaced,  and  31  percent  are  undralned 
and  not  surfaced.  Thus,  more  than  half  of 
the  roads  serving  the  farmers  are  not  all- 
weather  roads. 

Over  the  secondary  and  feeder  roada 
4,000,000  children  ride  to  school  dally  and 
one-fourth  of  our  entire  population  receives 
Its  mall  over  them.  These  roads  carry  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  the  mileage  of 
the  automotive  vehicles  in  the  United  States. 

I  hope  this  explanation  of  the  farm-to- 
market  road  program  will  prove  to  some  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  that  the  rural 
system  of  roads  plays  a  very  important  part 
in  our  economy. 


Reciprocal  TaApt 

rzSRUART  7,   l4f5l 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  before  us  today 
known  as  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  H.  R. 
1612,  vitally  affects  all  Americans— the 
farmer,  the  workingman,  and  the  consumer. 
It  will  determine  whether  we  go  forward  to 
a  high  standard  of  living  with  a  higher 
standard  of  wages,  or  blunder  into  another 
depression  or  recession.  In  my  opinion, 
American  trade  policies  are  too  vital  to  the 
Nation's  welfare  to  trust  to  the  whims  of 
one  man  no  matter  how  sincere  he  may  be. 
This  authority  should  be  retained  by  Con- 
gress or,  at  least.  Congress  should  establish 
certain  standards  of  the  guidance  of  the 
President  so  the  people,  business,  labor,  and 
agriculture  wil  know  what  to  expect. 

I  believe  this  bill  should  be  amended  so 
we  will  have  a  peril-point  provision.  In 
other  words,  the  peril  point  is  a  stop  or, 
at  least,  a  slow  clause  which  will  certainly 
help  protect  the  American  worker,  farmer, 
and  industrialist  from  low  wage  rate  goods 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries.  It  would  prevent  glassware, 
tableware,  pottery,  Russian  furs,  Red  Chinese 
dried  eggs,  and  other  farm  and  indvistrial 
products  from  being  sold  in  America  much 
cheaper  than  they  could  be  produced  here 
simply  because  they  are  produced  by  slave 
labor.  We  all  believe  in  reciprocal  trade,  but 
let  us  make  sure  it  is  reciprocal,  taking  into 
consideration  the  welfare  and  living  stand- 
ard of  our  own  people.  The  farmer,  the 
workingman.  and  the  small-business  man 
are  pushed  aside  and  their  interests  are  for- 
gotten. We  must  remember  we  are  furnish- 
ing cash  to  foreign  countries  to  pay  the 
labor  for  their  products  so  as  to  be  a  part 
in  world  markets.  This  bill  as  vn-ltten  would 
force  us  to  compete  against  our  own  tax 
money  and  grant  favoritism  to  our  com- 
petitors. 

Wage  Stabilization  Board 

MARCH    1,    1952 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Rules  Committee 
cleared  for  floor  debate  House  Resolution  532 
calling  for  an  investigation  of  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board.  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  resolution  should  be  passed  as  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Board  has  far  exceeded  their 
authority  and  their  unnecessary  red  tape  has 
caused  much  delay  and  inconvenience  to  the 
workers   as   well   as  management. 


Stand  Pat  Congress 

lUlT    S,    1052 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Truman  Is  Irked 
because  the  House  of  Representatives  sliced 
nearly  $6,000,000,000  from  his  budget  and  put 
a  $46,000,000,000  celling  on  his  expenditures 
In  these  departments.  Congress  should  stand 
by  its  guns  even  in  the  face  of  the  threat 
of  the  President  that  he  will  keep  the  Con- 
gress In  continuous  session  until  January  If 
we  do  not  appropriate  the  money  he  wants. 

I  would  like  to  retvirn  home  so  I  could  dis- 
cuss the  governmental  problems  with  the 
people  of  the  Seventeenth  District,  but  if  it 
is  necessary  for  Congress  to  keep  a  checkreln 
on  the  spending  of  this  administration,  I 
certainly  will  remain  here.  Any  order  of  the 
President  for  Congress  to  remain  in  session 
until  January  will  not  alter  my  position  on 
voting  to  cut,  when  necessary,  his  budget 
requests. 

Social  Securitt 

JUNK    17,    1062 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  to  be  regretted  that  H.  R. 
7800,  which  is  known  as  the  Social  Secvirlty 
Act,  Is  again  before  us  for  action  under  the 
same  rule  known  as  the  gag  rule,  which 
^ows  no  amendments.   I  think  that  it  Is  the 
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right  of  every  Member  of  Congress  to  b« 
allowed  to  submit  his  views  In  the  form  of 
amendments  to  legislation  when  It  Is  before 
US  for  consideration.  We  should  not  bo 
forced  to  vote  "Yes"  or  "No"  on  a  bill  from 
a  committee  without  having  the  opportunity 
to  make  changes  In  the  legislation. 

When  H.  R.  7800  was  before  us  under  a 
"gag"  rule  on  May  19,  I  charged  then  that  It 
contained  a  clause  which  would  definitely  es- 
tablish socialized  medicine.  I  think  It  was 
wise  for  the  Members  of  this  House  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  comiolttee  for  changes.  I  now 
note  that  at  least  many  of  the  paragraphs 
referring  to  the  procedure  of  socialized  medi- 
cines have  been  stricken.  H.  R.  7800  as  now 
presented  to  us  Is  much  better  than  when  it 
was  considered  on  May  19.  I  have  contacted 
several  members  of  the  committee  and  have 
been  assured  that  sections  (a)  and  (b)  on 
page  28  of  the  bill  definitely  eliminate  po- 
lice, firemen,  and  elementary  and  secondary 
achool  teachers'  retirement  programs  now  la 
effect  from  this  legislation.  In  my  statement 
on  May  19  I  took  the  position  I  was  definitely 
opposed  to  any  attempt  to  put  the  teachers, 
police,  and  firemen,  and  other  retirement 
systems  now  in  operation  In  the  various 
States  under  Federal  Jurisdiction.  I  am 
bappy  to  say  that.  In  my  opinion.  H.  R.  7800, 
as  now  written,  and  I  am  assiired  that  this 
is  the  fact,  does  not  Jeopardize  the  retire- 
ment systems  In  effect  referred  to  above. 

I  am  sorry  that  the  benefits  Incorporated 
In  this  bill  are  not  greater  than  they  have 
■et  forth,  and  It  Is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
recipients  are  not  allowed  to  work  to  bring 
revenue  for  themselves  In  excess  of  $70  per 
month.  To  me  this  Is  a  penalty  on  Initiative 
and  thrift.  It  must  be  remembered  that  re- 
cipients of  this  program  have  contributed 
their  own  money  and  are  certainly  entitled 
to  its  benefits.  In  my  opinion,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  work  In  order  to  have  an  in- 
come comparable,  at  least,  to  living  costs.  If 
this  bill  Is  defeated,  the  social-security  re- 
cipients will  get  no  incr«cMe  and  not  be 
allowed  to  work  where  revenues  were  In  ex- 
cess of  t50  a  month. 


Be  Stna  To  Vot« 

JXnrE  12.   1952 

Bir.  Speaker.  November  4,  1952,  election 
day,  la  a  day  of  decision.  At  this  time  we 
must  prove  to  the  world  that  Americans 
value  their  right  to  take  part  directly  in 
the  election  of  Government  oflScla'-s  and  In 
the  management  and  control  of  our  Republic. 
It  is  the  duty  of  every  qualified  voter  to 
exercise  his  franchise  in  this  election.  The 
number  of  ballots  ca^t  will  demonstrate  to 
the  world  how  much  we  value  that  privilege 
anr*.  responsibility  and  will  convince  the 
world  the  American  form  of  government 
marches  forward  with  determination,  vigor, 
and  strength. 

Everyone  should  carefully  analyze  the 
candidates  to  determine  whether  or  not  they 
believe  in  the  philosophy  of  government 
that  has  made  America  a  great  nation. 
Every  candidate  should  make  his  position 
known.  I  am  opposed  to  any  program  lead- 
ing us  down  the  road  to  socialism  and  com- 
munism: I  oppoM  the  present  administra- 
tion's policy  of  placing  under  Federal  bu- 
r«su«  powers  which  rightfully  belong  to  tbe 
people  back  home.  I  oppose  KOclaIlz«d  medi- 
cine, unneceMary  Federal  expendltUTM,  and 
Win  oonttnu«  to  strtnuotuly  oppoM  fraft 
•tul  corruption, 

W«  ar*  fac«d  wttb  tb«  grMtMt  bftttl«  of 
All  tlm«  to  prtMrre  our  form  of  govern- 
m«nt,  to  fMtort  rMl  •ubiiity  in  our  domet- 
tic  and  our  foreign  ailalrs,  and  to  win  tb« 
war  and  make  a  lasting  peace.  This  call* 
for  outstanding  leadership,  careful  planning, 
And  Judicial  admlnltterlng  of  ttie  law. 

Be  sure  to  vote  Tuesday,  November  4. 


New  Educatiooal  Frontiers  in  Nuclear 
Science 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PrNNSTLVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Impressed  almost  every  day  by  new  evi- 
dence of  the  rapid  strides  American  In- 
dustry is  making  in  the  application  of 
atomic  research.  As  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
make  an  earnest  effort  to  keep  abreast 
of  these  developments.  Under  unani- 
mous consent  I  include  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Washington  News  ex- 
plaining the  first  vocational  training 
course  in  nuclear  instrumentation.  The 
article  is  as  follows: 

Today,  for  the  first  time  In  history,  atomic 
science  is  being  applied  so  widely  that  special 
Industrial  training  courses  are  found  neces- 
sary to  Insure  an  adequate  force  of  trained 
laboratory  technicians.  Thouaanda  of  new 
Jobs  in  the  field  of  nuclear  instrumentation 
are  opening  up  every  month. 

This  historic  forward  step  in  vocational 
training  Is  pioneered,  not  by  a  Oovemment 
agency  at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  but  by  pri- 
vate enterprise.  America's  first  course  In 
nuclear  instrumentation  pays  its  own  way. 
It  promises  our  Industries  a  trained  corps  of 
qualified  technicians  in  the  labcoratorlea 
using  atomic  materials  for  research.  And 
it  opens  promising  careers  for  thousands  of 
young  men  and  women  In  a  field  of  stUl  un- 
measured   opportunity. 

The  new  course  In  nuclear  Instrumenta- 
tion is  offered  by  De  Porest's  Training,  Inc., 
2533  North  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago  14. 
111.,  which  has  been  training  men  as  radio, 
television,  and  electronic  technicians  for 
more  than  20  years.  This  year  the  educa- 
tional program  at  De  Forest's  Training.  Inc.. 
has  been  expanded,  on  a  aelf-supportlng 
basis,  to  prepare  vcx»tional  trainees  for  the 
atomic  age  in  IndusUy. 

The  demand  for  skUled  technlclana  In  nu- 
clear Instrumentation  was  foreseen  several 
years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Lafeber.  executive  vice 
president  of  De  Forest's  Training,  Inc. 

"With  the  advent  of  atomic  research  In 
industry,  nuclear  research,  electronics  in 
solids,  and  the  almost  unimaginable  tech- 
nical advances  yet  to  come,  the  need  for 
skilled  electronic  technicians  Is  Increasing 
faster  than  men  can  be  supplied,"  Mr.  Lafe- 
ber explains.  "Oood  men  In  this  field  vir- 
tully  take  their  pick  of  the  Jobs  available. 
Industry  already  is  competing  with  the  Oov- 
emment research  agencies  and  the  armed 
services  for  skilled  personnel." 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Lafeber  went  into  a 
huddle  with  his  engineers,  technical  writers, 
and  educational  staff,  to  prepare  a  speclflo 
nation-wide  training  program  In  nucUar  in- 
strumentation. 

At  that  time  the  scientific  world  still  waa 
•truggUng  to  graep  the  full  siKniflcnnce  of 
ttie  prophecy  offered  by  Davtd  ft«m(;ff,  lutd- 
ing  genius  at  the  Radio  Corp.  u(  Am«rlca. 
Sarnuff's  prediction  le  wartb  repeating:  "X 
tbtnk  there  U  no  limit  to  the  poeelbtllty  at 
electronics  for  tb«  future,  I  think  that 
Juat  u  we  b«ve  had  a  eteam  age,  followed 
t>7  an  electrical  age,  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  an  electronic  age.  Indeed,  I 
think  we've  already  croesed  that  thraebold, 
and  many  things  that  are  electrified  can  be 
electronlzed." 


After  months  of  study  De  Forest's  Train- 
ing. Inc.  launched  this  new  vocational  train- 
ing program,  which  equips  the  student  to 
understand  and  operate  the  electronic  equip- 
ment necessary  to  measure  the  radioactivity 
associated  with  atomic  forces.  Theee  forcea 
already  are  being  applied  experimentally  for 
submarine  power  plants,  aircraft  engines, 
and  in  hundreds  of  industrial  applications 
of  tracer  isotopes. 

"Some  atomic  pioneers  have  complained 
that  the  industrial  application  of  atomic 
energy  is  being  retarded  by  lack  of  trained 
electronics  technicians  to  assist  scientists  in 
the  laboratory  on  the  basic  problems  related 
to  measurement  and  control  of  atonxlc  en- 
ergy, "  Mr.  Lafeber  explains.  ~Mo«t  training 
programs  In  this  field  thus  far  have  been 
prepared  for  the  top  scientists  and  specula- 
tive mathematicians,  who  are  at  work  on  the 
Innermost  secrets  of  atomic  energy  Our 
program,  on  the  other  hand.  Is  designed  to 
educate  young  men  in  the  electronic  meas- 
urement of  atomic  power — to  teach  them  to 
handle  properly  the  electronic  Instruments 
which  help  make  nuclear  progress  possible  " 

It  Is  easy  to  imagine  today  what  might 
have  happened  in  the  electrical  industry  50 
years  ago  had  It  not  been  for  those  large 
technical  schools  and  home-study  programs 
which  gave  so  many  thousands  ^f  spirited 
young  men  a  thorough  groundwork  training 
In  measuring  and  handling  electricity. 
That's  Just  about  where  our  industrial 
atomic  energy  program  stands  today.  Its 
future  progress  wUl  be  aided  considerably  by 
having  a  sufficient  reserve  of  soundly  trained 
technical  men  who  are  skilled  In  the  use  of 
the  electronic  instruments  used  in  this  most 
promising  new  field.  The  new  technical 
training  course  comprises  52  weeks  of  resi- 
dent-laboratory study  in  Chicago. 

Many  industries  already  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  this  new  training  plan,  selectiug 
their  own  young  workers  for  advanced  tech- 
nical training,  contributing  In  part  to  tlM 
cost  of  the  laboratory  course,  thus  building 
up  a  reserve  of  skilled  manpower  in  this 
rapidly  e.rpandlng  field  of  research  and 
development. 


Porpose  Refiated 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  POOtSTXVANtA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Purpose  Restated."  published  in 
the  Harrlsburg  Evening  News  of  June  12, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
M  follows: 

Ptrayoec  Rcvtato 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  one  at 
ttie  oldeet  educational  institutions  in  this 
country,  has  redsdlcavsd  itself  to  the  prtncl* 
pies  on  which  It  was  (lAinded — (resdom  in  a 
free  world. 

The  redsdlcatlon  was  in  the  form  of  a  res* 
olution  adopted  at  the  CTmmencemsnt  •«»• 
sion  of  the  board  of  trtjstess.  The  trustses 
said  special  emphasis  should  be  plsced  upon 
the  value  of  the  Constitution,  upon  the 
values    of    free    enterprise,    and    upon    th* 
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place  of  the  liberal  arts  college  In  a  free 
world. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  trustees 
should  take  such  action  at  a  time  when  the 
American  way  of  life  Is  threatened  from 
without  and  within.  The  tightening  grip  of 
Government  on  the  national  economy;  the 
centralization  of  great  power  in  Washington; 
the  gathering  clouds  of  socialism  manifested 
in  the  Fair  Deal-sp>onsored  welfare  state,  and 
other  signs  of  encroachment  on  the  free  en- 
terprise system  make  it  desirable  for  aU  peo- 
ple and  institutions  to  rededicate  themselves 
to  the  preservation  of  the  American  form  of 
Government  as  it  was  when  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College  was  foimded  by  pioneer 
ministers  and  educators. 

We  salute  the  trustees  for  their  action,  and 
commend  It  to  others  for  adoption. 


CnltiTation  of  National  Friendships  Neces- 
sary for  Permanent  World  Peace 


Princeton's  Two  Hondred  and  Fifth 
Baccalaureate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I         Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
baccalaureate  attended  by  2,000  Dr. 
Dodds.  president  of  Princeton  University, 
made  some  observations  which  might 
be  of  interest  to  the  House.  They  are 
listed  below: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
16, 1952] 

Da    Oooos  Sats  FxrrH  Is  ANswn  to  Illb  of 
WoaLD — PaiwcrroN  8  Baccaimukeate  Is  At- 
tended BT  2.000:  Graduation  Tomorrow 
PRiNcrroK.  N.  J.,  June  15— The  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  modern  world  lies  not 
in  cynical  pessimism  but  In  new  adherence 
to  the  tidings  of  hope  and  survival   in   the 
ChrUtlan  faith.  Dr.  Harold  W.  Dodds.  presl- 
dent  of  Princeton,  said  today  in  his  bacca- 
laureate address. 

"The  Impact  of  two  world  wars  with  their 
backlash  of  aggressive  communism  has  de- 
stroyed any  naive  hopes  of  frictlonleas  prog- 
ress." he  said.  He  spoke  before  2,000  per- 
sons in  the  university  chapel.  The  group 
Included  TOO  members  of  the  class  of  1952, 
who  win  be  graduated  Tuesday  in  the  uni- 
versity's two  hundred  and  fifth  commence- 
ment exercises. 

A   HcarrAcs  or  coNnoKNCE 

"Compared  with  all  the  preceding  cen- 
turies of  history."  Dr.  Dodds  told  them,  "the 
decades  between  the  American  Revolution 
and  World  War  I  were  the  exciting  and  happy 
ones  Our  grandfathers  were  so  confident 
regarding  a  future  of  growing  prosjjerity  and 
expanding  enlightenment  they  could  afford 
to  be  tolerant  of  bttt«r  critics  of  the  social 
order,"  he  said 

Th»  thinking  man  today,  troubled  by  "the 
re«pp?arance  of  ancient  wrongs  and  ancient 
cruelties  In  larje  areas  of  the  world,  has 
found  It  hard  to  tjelleve  in  the  unique  power 
of  reason  to  guarantee  an  ever-rising  blessed* 
ness,"  Dr   Dodds  notsd. 

"As  one  wtiose  own  thinking  has  been  all 
around  the  compass."  ths  Princeton  presU 
dent  ssld  in  conclusion,  "I  believe  thst  you 
will  find  your  strength  in  ths  end  where 
your  forefsihers  found  it.  In  the  same  sort 
of  assurance  they  derived  from  their  con- 
viction thst  Clod  would  work  ttirough  them 
to  a  beneficent  purpose  if  they  alined  their 
viils  With  His." 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  M.  UCOMPTE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  LeCOMPTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
enormous  sums  of  money  authorized  and 
appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  United 
Nations,  and  Marshall  plan,  and  military 
and  economic  aid  together  with  point  4 
funds  may  help  greatly  to  prevent  the 
outbreak  of  another  world  war;  but  dol- 
lars alone  will  not  bring  about  perma- 
nent world  peace.  As  we  measure  dis- 
tances by  rapid  travel  and  by  modern 
methods  of  communication,  the  world 
has  shrunk,  and  all  countries  are  now 
relatively  close  neighbors.  We  have  to 
cultivate  friendship  among  our  neigh- 
bors if  we  are  to  expect  permanent  peace. 
Dollars  alone  will  not  accomplish  this 
desired  end  and  neither  will  great  arma- 
ments. 

Friendships  formed  among  different 
nationalities  offer  the  best  chance  for 
a  peaceful  world.  How  much  has  been 
accomplished  along  this  line  in  recent 
years  is  expressed  by  some  of  our  for- 
eign ambassadors,  and,  under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  include  in  my  remarks 
extracts  from  letters  from  several  of  our 
representatives  abroad: 

American  Embasst, 
Canberra,  Australia.  May  22,  19S2. 
Dear  Karl:  I  ana  convinced  that  your  visit 
accomplished  •  •  •  much  in  cementing 
the  already  close  relationship  between  the 
two  countries  (the  United  States  and  Aus- 
tralia).    •     •     • 

The  advancement  of  science  has  so  greatly 
decreased  the  size  of  the  world  while  our 
country  was  rapidly  advancing  to  Its  present 
position  of  leadership,  that  I  have  long  felt 
that  money  appropriated  for  such  trips  per- 
haps constitutes  the  most  productive  expense 
of  our  country. 

With  kind  personal  regards  to  you  aU  from 
both  of  xis.  I  am. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Prrx  Jarman. 

American  Embassy, 
Djakarta.  Indonesia.  May  1.  1952. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  LeCompte:  I  myself  found 
your  visit  to  Indonesia  both  stimulating  and 
profitable.  It  helped  me  and  my  staff  to 
appreciate  better  the  approach  of  our  Ameri- 
can legislators  to  International  problems  on 
a  broader  scale  than  we  ourselves  deal  with 
them  in  our  dally  business.  And  it  gave  us 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  very  repre- 
sentative group  of  American  representatlvee 
to  high  Indonesian  officials  and  thus.  I  trust, 
to  afford  to  both  side*  some  iTetter  Insight 
into  the  characteristics  of   the  other. 

As  I  am  sure  you  agree.  International  re- 
lations can  look  vary  dil  «rent  as  viewed 
from  different  meridians  and  through  dlf« 
fsrent  eyes.  In  the  cass  of  Indonssu,  the 
outlook  on  world  affairs  and  the  attitude 
toward  Americans  and  others  who  arc  en- 
deavoring to  play  a  part  in  shapttxg  world  af- 
fairs, ars  conditioned  by  an  extrenMly  com- 
plex set  of  historical,  cultural,  and  political 
circumstances.  The  Indonesian  leaders  are 
carefully  studying  American  policy  and  Amer- 
ican policy  makers  are  drawing  conclusions 
on  which  they  base  their  own  policies.    It  is 


equally  Important  that  Americans,  especial- 
ly those  Americans  In  a  position  of  respon- 
sibility regarding  International  relations, 
have  the  opportunity  to  establish  on  the 
spot  contact  with  Indonesian  as  with  other 
national  people  and  problems.  It  is  as  such 
visits  as  yours  contribute  to  our  Joint  effort 
as  nations  to  understand  each  other  and 
thus  to  arrive  at  a  workable  basis  of  deal- 
ings with  each  other  that  I  Judge  them  of 
value  to  all  concerned. 
Sincerely  yours, 

H.    MXRLE    COCRRAN, 

American  Ambassador. 

Ajciucan  CoNstrutTZ  Generai., 

Singapore,  May  1,  1952. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  LeCompte:  Visits  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  Southeast  Asia  add  to 
the  first-hand  knowledge  in  the  Congress 
about  the  political,  economic  and  strategic 
factors  Involved  in  this  sensitive  part  of  the 
world. 

Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  Ooodtear, 
American  Consul. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  letter  Is 
from  the  present  United  States  Ambassa- 
dor to  France,  the  Honorable  James 
Clement  Dunn,  who  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  in  1951  was  Ambassador  to  Italy: 

American  Embassy, 
Parts,  France,  April  26.  1952. 

Dear  Mr.  LeCompte:  The  work  you  and 
your  coUeagues  did  during  your  stay  In  Rome 
well  Illustrated,  I  feel,  the  great  value  of 
congressional  visits  to  countries  abroad.  It 
seems  to  me  that  first-hand  contact  with 
foreign  countries  Is  essential  today  in  order 
for  the  Congress  to  carry  out  its  grave  legis- 
lative responsibilities  In  matters  of  foreign 
policy.  Only  by  such  means  is  it  possible  for 
the  Members  of  Congress  to  have  an  exchange 
of  thoughts  with  foreign  leaders  and  the 
United  States  representatives  on  the  spot 
concerning  the  many  current  and  complex 
problems.  These  visits  have  the  advantage, 
also,  of  giving  a  very  clear  Indication  to 
foreign  leaders  of  the  United  States'  vital 
Interest  in  their  problems,  as  well  as  a 
chance  for  foreign  leaders  to  understand  our 
own  problems  In  this  field. 

Your  extensive  conversation  with  Prime 
Minister  de  Gasperl.  as  well  as  your  tallcs  with 
other  Italian  statesmen  and  military  lead. 
ers,  serves  as  a  unique  opportunity  for  per- 
ceiving Italy's  essential  problems  and  for 
examining  what  steps  might  be  taken  in  mu- 
tual assistance  to  solve  some  of  them.  I 
particularly  remember  your  discussion  with 
Count  Carlo  Sforza,  then  Italian  Foreign 
Minister,  concerning  plans  for  developing  an 
Integrated  Western  E?urope.  Your  interest, 
I  felt,  was  most  encouraging  to  Count  Sforza, 
who  had  long  been  striving  to  bring  about 
this  essential  project.  SlmUarly,  yotir  con- 
ferences with  mem)>ers  of  the  Embaasy  were 
a  source  of  encouragement  to  lu  and,  I  hope, 
useful  to  you  In  penetrating  specific  Italian 
problems. 

Your  visit  gave  me  great  satisfaction  and 
served  as  a  very  useful  contribution  to  the 
furtherance  of  United  States  Interest  in 
Italy. 

Wttb  best  personal  wisbea, 
Sincerely  yours, 

JAMSS  CLCMnrr  Dvmti. 

AMnUCAW  CMSASeT, 

London,  W.  I,  May  I,  1952. 

Mt  Dcas  Ma.  LcCoMrra  I  am  most  bappy 
that  you  were  able  u>  spend  some  tlxne  wltb 
us  here  in  the  United  Kingdom 

I  am  sure  that  In  the  course  of  your  tow 
you  and  the  other  members  of  tbe  con- 
gressional mission  were  able  to  acquire  a 
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more  valid  appreciation  of  the  nature  of 
tbe  problems  which  face  the  United  States 
as  a  leading  power  among  the  nations  of  the 
free  world.  As  you  know,  many  of  these 
problems  can  best  be  understood  only 
through  first-hand  Investigation  and  ap- 
praisal undertaken  outside  the  United 
State. 

Then,  too,  your  visit  was  of  benefit  to  us 
In  the  Embassy  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
ttiscuss  with  you  the  principal  problems  with 
which  we  are  dealing  and  concerning  which 
we  were  glad  to  have  your  helpful  advice. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  important  of 
all.  I  feel  that  your  visit  and  those  of  other 
Members  of  Congress  who  have  from  time 
to  time  come  to  this  country  constitute  visi- 
ble and  easily  understood  manifestations  of 
the  interest  which  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  have  in  the  welfare, 
security,  and  friendship  of  the  people  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  At  a  time  when  the  sym- 
pathy, understanding,  and  cooperation  of 
our  Government  mean  so  much  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
and  of  the  rest  of  the  free  world.  I  believe 
that  such  evidences  of  the  interest  which 
memt)ers  of  the  legislative  department  of 
our  Government  have  In  conditions  abroad 
go  far  to  forward  that  international  friend- 
ship and  mutual  understanding  which  is  the 
fxindamental  basis  of  our  foreign  policy. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Waltib  Gotobo. 


Protest    Afaiast    Soviet    Aggrtttiom    m 
Baltic  Nations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVISS 
Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude therein  a  resolution  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  Baltic  Nations  of  Detroit 
on  June  15,  1952: 

The  mass  meeting  of  Estonians,  Latvians, 
and  Lithuanians  of  E>etrolt  assembled  at  the 
International  Institute  of  Detroit  on  the 
15th  day  of  June  1952  to  commemorate  the 
eleventh  anniversary  of  the  mass  deporta- 
tions from  the  Baltic  states  at  the  hands 
of  the  Communist  forces  adopted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  : 

"Whereas  the  sovereign  and  Independent 
republics  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
were  treacherously  seized  in  June  1940  and 
itlll  are  Illegally  occupied  and  despotically 
ruled  by  the  most  cruel  dictatorship  this 
world  has  ever  witnessed,  the  Soviet  Union; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Soviet  acts  of  deportation 
and  annihilation  of  ethnic  peoples  are 
criminal  acts  of  aggression  and  genocide — 
crimes  against  world  peace  and  all  humanity; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  has  repeatedly  denounced 
the  subjugation  of  the  Baltic  republics  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  continues  to  recognize 
these  states  and  their  diplomatic  representa- 
tives;   now.   therefore,  be   it 

"Resolved,  That  we  express  our  gratitude 
to  the  United  States  Government  for  not 
recognizing  the  enforced  Incorporation  of 
the  Baltic  States  into  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
for  the  haven  offered  and  given  to  the  home- 
less victims  of  the  Soviet  regime;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  this  meeting  of  Estonians. 
XiStvians,  and  Lithuanians  reasserts  its  great 


Indignation  at.  and  condemnation  of.  the 
Soviet  crimes  o'  aggression  against,  seizure 
of.  and  genocide  in  the  Baltic  States;  and 
be   it  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  respectfully  submit  to 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  that 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention  is  a 
matter  of  vital  Importance  in  preserving  the 
hope  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Jiistlce  to 
the  victims  of  the  Kremlin;  and  be  it 
finally 

"Resolved,  That  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  President.  Secretary  of  State, 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Michigan." 

Done  at  Detroit,  Mich.,  this   16th  day  of 
Jxme  A.  D.  1052. 
Tax  Baltic  Natiomb  CokuoTTzs  or  Dcmorr. 


Bypassing  the  United  Nations? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITEL)  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Bypassing  the  U.  N.?~ 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Porter  McKeever, 
who  for  several  years  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  United  States  Mission 
to  the  United  Nations,  resigned  from 
that  position,  and  he  made  a  speech  at 
that  time  in  which  he  was  rather  critical 
of  something  of  which  many  j)eoplc  have 
been  critical,  that  is.  the  divergence  of 
the  United  States  and  its  foreign  policy 
from  the  United  Nations  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  Mr  McKeever  said,  but 
certainly  he  gave  us  some  provocative 
statements,  furnishing  food  for  thought. 
I  think  the  editorial  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  treats  this  subject  in 
a  very  able  manner,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  commend  its 
careful  reading  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Btpassing  thi  U.  N  ? 

Is  the  United  States  Government  falling 
to  work  through  the  United  Nations  as  much 
as  it  should?  Is  it  thereby  weakening  both 
Its  own  foreign  policy  and  the  structure  of 
International  organization? 

These  serious  questions  are  raised  by 
Porter  McKeever.  who  recently  resigned  as 
chief  public  information  officer  for  the 
American  delegation  to  the  U.  N.  to  l)ecome 
executive  director  of  the  Chicago  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Mr  McKeever  asserts 
that  Washington  has  bypassed  the  U.  N.  In 
too  many  Instances. 

In  that  connection  there  Is  much  to  be 
said  for  giving  technical  aid  more  largely 
through  U.  N.  agencies  than  through  two- 
party  agreements,  for  xising  the  U.  N.  plat- 
form to  wage  the  political  side  of  the  Korean 
war  with  more  vigor  and  Imagination,  and 
for  stepping  up  the  work  of  building  col- 
lective security  through  the  U.  N. 

Possibly  one  reason  the  administration 
has  not  used  the  U.  N.  enough  Is  that  it  has 
been  widely  criticized  for  using  It  too  much. 


Observers  report  extensive  criticism  of  th« 
U.  N.  and  of  American  participation  in  it. 

Part  of  this  reasoning  seems  to  arise  from 
an  annoyance  at  taking  part  in  any  organi- 
Eatlon  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  mem- 
ber or  which  Communist  tactics  can  tie  up 
by  endless  talk  and  repeated  vetoes.  Yet 
the  Russian  point  of  view  is  that  the  United 
States  has  an  automatic  majority  in  the 
U  N  and  is  able  to  use  it  greatly  to  Ameri- 
can diplomatic  advantage. 

In  fact,  as  Mr.  McKeever  warns,  a  wither- 
ing away  of  the  U.  N  would  represent  a  tre- 
mendous victory  for  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Its  cold  war.  Exasperating  though  the  pro- 
ceedings may  be.  there  Is  great  value  In 
having  an  international  forum.  There  Is 
also  great  value  in  various  technical  and 
cultural  agencies  attached  to  the  U.  N.  apart 
from  its  political  organization.  The  United 
States  should  utilize  the  U.  N.  to  the  great- 
est extent  practicable. 


A  Season  for  Devotion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mry  President.  In 
the  July  edition  of  the  Farm  Journal 
there  appeared  an  editorial  entitled  "A 
Season  for  Devotion.** 

Thls  editorial  speaks  volumes,  when 
we  consider  that  within  a  few  weeks  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  wlU  choose  leaders 
to  represent  the  two  major  parties  in  our 
country. 

What  a  splendid  thing  it  would  be  If 
somehow,  some  way,  this  important 
choice  could  be  made  within  the  thought 
expressed  in  this  fine  editorial ;  free  from 
the  confusion  and  turmoil  that  too  often 
attends  these  important  gatherings,  /v^ 

I  stsk  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial appear  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNCRESsiowAL  RtcoRD  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  SsASOif  ron  Dsvonoir 

Let  a  leadership  then  emerge  with  the 
vision  ant*  moral  courage — "a  leadership 
firmly  resolved  to  restore  political  morality; 
regain  thrift  and  frtigallty  as  the  corner- 
stone to  national  stability  and  progress;  re- 
establish the  diffusion  of  political  power; 
shore  up  the  sagging  beams  of  our  free  in- 
stitutions; revitalize  the  battered  remnants 
of  our  personal  freedoms;  reorient  foreign 
policy  to  reality  and  reason;  and  renew  a 
devotion  to  God  and  the  religious  base  upon 
which  our  country  was  erected." 

These  words,  which  Oen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  addressed  last  March  to  the  Missis- 
sippi Legislature,  nobly  express  the  feeling 
with  which  millions  of  Americans  look  for- 
ward to  the  two  great  nominating  conven- 
tions which  are  preparing  to  assemble  In 
Chicago. 

"Renew  a  devotion  to  God  and  the  reli- 
gious base  upon  which  our  country  was 
erected." 

The  conventions  will  open  with  prayer. 
The  blessings  of  the  Lord  will  be  invoked  up- 
on the  delegates,  and  divine  wisdom  be- 
•otight  for  their  gtiidance. 

Then  the  maneuvering  will  resume. 
Bosses,  real  and  would-be.  will  covmt  nose*. 
State  delegation  votes  wUl  be  split  Into  frac- 
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tlons,  as  thoiigh  delegates  were  cattle  in- 
stead of  men  and  women.  Trades  wUl  be 
proposed  and  made.  Groups  will  "Jockey 
for  position."  Finally  at  some  point  an  un- 
■eemly  an<l  disgraceful  rush  will  start  for 
the  "bandwagon,"  and  a  whooping  crowd  will 
acclaim  a  'unanimous  '  nomination. 

From  out,  of  this  noisy  convention  process 
have  emerged  Presidents  who  approached 
greatness,  as  well  as  men  of  inferior  quality. 
But  after  the  fomial  prayers  have  been  de- 
livered the  convention  atmosphere  always 
becomes  more  camlral  than  spiritual. 

In  times  like  these,  when  100.000  young 
Americans  hare  become  casualties  In  Korea, 
when  extravagance  and  corruption  pervade 
guvernmeut,  when  taxes  gnaw  at  the  secu- 
rity of  our  homes,  when  more  war  Is  an  ever- 
present  pcieslblllty.  and  while  socialistic 
despotism  makes  headway  against  Ameri- 
can liberties,  the  choice  of  presidential 
candidates  becomes  truly  a  grave  and  a  seri- 
ous nukttrr. 

With  such  much  at  stake,  neither  cynical 
politics  nor  public  apathy  can  be  useful. 

"Otir  need  for  patriotic  fervor  and  re- 
ll^ous  devotion  was  never  more  ImpeUlng." 
General  MacArthur  has  said.  This  great 
leader  has  expressed  the  spirit  vrhich  Amer- 
ica now  needs  moet.  Will  not  the  party  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  at  least,  recognise  that 
Its  convention  holds  the  power  to  "meanly 
loM  or  nobly  save  the  last  best  hope  of 
earth"? 

American  may  well  take  up  the  prayer 
that  a  leadership  will  emerge  which  can  in- 
spire a  rebirth  of  the  Nation's  civic  con- 
science, a  new  reverence  for  the  Christian 
principle  that,  having  a  soul,  man  must  have 
liberty  and  responsibility 

T<et  a  leadership  then  emerge  with  the  vi- 
alon  and  moral  courage.     •     •     ••• 


My  Belief  in  Jesat  Christ 
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Mr.  REAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rrc- 
ORD,  I  Include  the  following  message  de- 
livered by  Dr.  Bernard  Braskamp,  Chap- 
lain of  th?  United  Slates  House  of  Rep- 
re.sentati\ '  ;.  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
International  Leadership,  Inc..  held  in 
Washington : 

Mt  BrLiTF  TN  jEstrs  CmiisT 

Ur.  Chairman,  distinguished  memlaers  of 
this  association,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
members  of  this  association  who  arranged  the 
program  didn't  asslc^n  me  any  special  sub- 
ject, but  merely  asked  me  to  give  an  inspira- 
tional message.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
I  might  best  comply  with  this  invitation  and 
request  by  selecting  a  theme  related  to  the 
purpose  of  this  aMoclation  which  I  notice  by 
the  program  you  have  defined  and  declared 
to  be  that  of  finding  through  Jesus  Christ 
'"the  better  way"  of  every-day  living  and  to 
promote  for  home,  community,  nation,  and 
world  a  more  effective  Chrletlan  leadership. 

May  I.  therefore,  ask  you  to  Join  me  in 
this  inspirational  hour  in  centering  our 
thoughts  upon  Jesus  Christ.  A  missionary 
home  on  furlough  from  India  tells  of  a 
memorable  experience  that  came  to  him 
when,  late  one  evening,  there  was  a  knock 
on  the  door  of  his  cottage.  Opening  the  door 
he  saw  a  Hindu  mother  standing  there,  hold- 
ing In  her  arms  a  little  child.     Without  any 
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words  of  greeting  or  salutation,  she  accosted 
him  with  this  question.  "Are  you  a  Jesus 
thinker?  " 

We  are  here  as  "Jesus  thinkers"  and  I  re- 
joice In  again  having  the  prlvUege  of  shar- 
ing with  a  group  of  fellow  Christians  my 
thoughU  about  Jesus  Christ  whose  life  and 
teachings  have  been  the  theme  of  nearly 
every  one  of  my  sermons  throughout  my  tu- 
tlre  ministry. 

When  I  was  a  senior  In  the  University  of 
Michigan,  some  45  years  ago,  I  had  the  great 
Joy  and  Inspiration  of  hearing  President 
Angel  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  school 
year.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  evening  and  he 
had  come  over  to  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
AisocLatlon  building  to  give  an  Informal  talk. 
His  very  flrst  words  were  these :  "Young  men. 
I  have  spoken  to  you  on  many  occasions  and 
on  many  subjects,  but  there  Is  one  subject 
of  supreme  importance,  namely.  "Jesus 
Christ  and  Our  Personal  Relationship  to 
Him."  Those  words  made  a  profound  and 
Indelible  impression  upon  my  mind  and 
heart,  for  that  night  I  felt  the  urge  to  dedi- 
cate my  life  to  the  Christian  ministry. 

Within  the  pages  of  this  little  book  caUed 
the  New  Testament  we  have  the  most  unique 
and  fascinating  biography  ever  written.  It 
Is  that  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  when  a  child 
was  cradled  In  a  manger.  He  was  brought  up 
in  a  litUe  despised  Tillage  and  helped  In  sup- 
porting his  mother  and  the  members  of  his 
family  by  working  in  his  father's  carpenter 
shop.  When  He  reached  the  age  of  30  he 
went  here  and  there  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  ministering  unto 
suffering  and  struggling  humanity.  One  of 
the  finest  statements  in  that  biography  is 
this,  "He  went  about  doing  good."  George 
Eliot  has  asked,  as  she  sought  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  life  In  terms  of  service, 
"What  are  we  here  for  if  not  to  make  life  less 
difficult  for  one  another?" 

This  man  called  Jesus  Christ  carried  on 
His  ministry  for  about  3  years  and  then  His 
enemies  laid  hold  upon  Him  and  led  Him 
out  to  a  little  hill  where  they  crucified  Him 
between  two  thieves.  When.  In  agony.  He 
had  breathed  His  last  His  friends  came  and 
took  Him  down  from  the  cross  and  laid  Him 
In  a  borrowed  tomb.  All  who  had  taken  part 
in  His  crucifixion  or  had  witnessed  what  had 
transpired  went  away  confident  that  they 
would  never  see  or  hear  Him  again.  Ah,  but 
what  a  change  took  place  within  a  brief  pe- 
riod of  a  few  days,  for  on  the  third  day  His 
followers  were  greeting  one  another  with  the 
Joyous  salutation  that  He  had  risen  and  had 
appeared  unto  them.  Reuan,  that  brilliant 
Frenchman,  in  his  book  entitled  "The  Life 
of  Jesus."  written  on  the  mud  floor  of  a 
SjTlan  hut  in  the  Holy  Land,  gives  us  a  pic- 
turesque account  of  the  life  and  teachings 
of  JeeuB.  The  estimate  that  he  has  given  is 
quite  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but  Renan 
would  have  us  believe  that  Jesus  Is  still 
sleeping  somewhere  beneath  the  Syrian  sky. 
It  is  related  that  Carlyle  and  Emerson  were 
wallclng  together  one  afternoon  during  Emer- 
son's first  Tlstt  to  Scotland.  Presently  Car- 
lyle pointed  to  a  church  In  the  distance  and 
Bald,  "If  Jesus  Christ  had  not  lived  and  died 
and  risen  again,  that  church  would  not  be 
standing   there." 

Here  we  have  something  that^  undeniably 
and  emphatically  true,  for  if  human  experi- 
ence Is  capable  of  comprehending  and  regis- 
tering reality,  then  we  also  may  afOrm  and 
declare  with  Christians  throughout  these 
past  1.900  years  that  there  would  have  been 
no  Christian  gospel  and  no  Christian  church, 
and  we  would  not  be  assembled  here  In  this 
delightful  fellowship  if  Christ  had  not  lived 
and  died  and  risen  again. 

Now  In  speaking  about  Jesus  Christ  let 
me  make  this  frank  confession  that  no  one 
so  perplexes  and  baffles  my  mind  and  heart 
as  He  does.  Again  and  again  as  I  study  His 
life  and  character  I  find  myself  exclaiming 
with    the    men    and    women    who   followed 


Him  in  the  long  ago,  "What  manner  of  man 
Is  this."  Here  we  have  one  whose  teach- 
ings are  so  gloriously  reasonable  and  yet 
surpassing  all  reason.  My  Onite  mind  can- 
not comprehend  and  fathom  the  meaning 
of  the  old  creedal  statement  that  Jesus 
Christ  is  of  one  substance  with  God,  very 
God  of  very  God,  and  of  one  substance  with 
man,  very  man  of  very  man  but  whatever 
those  declarations  may  mean  I  am  willing 
to  accept  and  appropriate  them  by  faith  for 
I  am  confident  that  there  are  trtnhs  above 
reason  and  that  a  statement  like  that  creed 
may  be  nonratlonal  but  not  necessarily  ir- 
rational. 

Dr.  Joseph  Fort  Newton,  In  his  book  en- 
titled "Things  I  Know  In  Religion."  tells  of 
a  friend  wlio  asked  Bertrand  Russell  two 
questions:  "Do  you  fully  understand  the 
Einstein  theory  of  relativity  and  do  you  go 
with  him  all  the  way?"  Quick  as  a  flash 
the  great  mathematician  replied,  "I  answer 
the  first  question  in  the  negative,  and  the 
second  in  the  affirmative."  In  that  same 
book  Doctor  Newton  relates  the  experience 
and  testimony  of  a  student  in  the  Harvard 
Divinity  School,  of  the  class  of  1913,  who 
wrote  the  following  lines,  which  have  been 
aet  to  music  by  Lowell  Mason: 

"I  know  not  how  that  Bethlehem's  Babe 
Could  in  the  Godhead  be; 
I  only  know  the  Manger-chlld 
Has  brought  God's  life  to  me. 

"I  know  not  how  that  Calvary's  Cross 
A  worljl  from  sin  could  free, 
I  only  know  its  matchless  love 
Has  brought  God's  love  to  me. 

"I  know  not  how  that  Joseph's  tomb 

Could  solve  death's  mystery; 
I  only  know  the  living  Christ 
Our  Immortality!" 

Furthermore  when  I  turn  my  thoughts  to 
Jesus  Christ  I  find  that  there  is  no  one  who 
so  allm-es  and  attracts  me  as  He  does  with 
the  winsomeness  and  the  moral  and  spiritual 
lovcllneM  of  His  character.  We  find  it  Im- 
posfclble  to  place  Him  In  human  category  for 
"only  once  has  the  plant  of  humanity 
bloomed  and  blossomed  into  a  perfect  flower 
and  that  was  the  Rose  of  Sharon  and  the 
Lily  of  the  Valley."  No  one  can  think  of 
Jesus  Christ  without  seeing  in  Him  the  true, 
the  beautiful,  and  the  good  which  we  instinc- 
tively feel  are  the  virtues  that  we  must  seek 
to  bring  to  fruition  and  fulfilment  In  our 
own  lives.  In  Jesus  Christ  we  have  the 
glorious  miracle  of  the  One  who  incarnated 
in  Himself  those  qualities  of  character  which 
we  recogntae  as  Ideal  and  which  are  so  fas- 
cinating and  alluring  that  we  long  to  emu- 
late them  and  make  them  our  own. 

Oreek  mythology  tells  us  that  when  lole 
was  asked  how  she  knew  that  Hercules  was 
a  god,  ahe  replied,  "Because  I  was  satisfied 
with  him  the  moment  my  eyes  fell  on  him. 
When  I  beheld  Theseus  and  the  other  heroes, 
I  desired  that  they  might  engage  in  a  ciiariot 
race,  or  at  least  in  a  foot  race,  that  I  might 
see  which  of  them  was  the  doughtiest;  but 
when  I  beheld  Hercules,  he  conquered 
whether  he  walked,  or  sat.  or  whatever  else 
he  did,  and  so  I  knew  that  he  was  a  god." 
Bow  true  it  is,  but  in  a  sense  far  more  won- 
derful that  we  likewise  become  satisfied  witb 
Jesus  Christ  the  moment  w«  behold  the 
beauty  of  His  life  and  character. 

What  a  beautiful  tribute  of  reverence  and 
homage  Charles  Lamb  (wid  to  Jesus  Christ 
on  that  memorable  evening  when  he  and  a 
few  Intim'^te  friends  were  meetlne  in  a  Lon- 
don coffee  shop.  Their  conversation  and 
thoughts  turned  toward  the  great  men  of  the 
past  whom  they  would  like  to  have  met.  One 
said  be  would  like  to  have  met  Chaucer. 
Another  mentioned  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas 
Browne.  Presently  someone  brought  up  that 
sacred  name  which  Is  above  every  name. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  Charles 
Lamb  broke  the  silence  by  saying  very  rever- 
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ently.  "IT  William  Shakespeare  came  Into 
this  room,  we  would  all  stand  upon  our  feet 
In  reverence,  but  If  Jesus  Christ  app)eared 
among  us.  we  would  all  kneel  In  worship." 

Then  let  me  say  that  there  Is  no  one  who 
■o  chides  and  rebukes  and  fills  me  with  such 
a  sense  of  self-condemnation  and  a  longing 
for  Inward  purity  as  Jesus  Christ  does.  It 
Is  the  holiness  and  sublime  grandeur  of  His 
character  that  makes  me  conscious  of  my 
own  sin  and  guilt.  I  find  myself  saying,  aa 
Peter  did  In  the  long  ago  when  the  Master 
came  to  him,  "Depart  from  me  for  I  am  a 
sinful  man."  In  the  presence  of  His  divine 
holiness  we  find  ourselves  smitten  with  a  feel- 
ing of  how  far  short  we  fall  of  the  Infinite 
beauty  and  loveliness  of  His  character. 

In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
we  have  the  record  of  a  strange  and  stem 
experience  that  came  Into  the  life  of  th6 
prophet  Isaiah.  He  had  gone  Into  the  temple 
with  a  mind  full  of  anxious  and  disturbing 
thoughts  for  he  was  fully  aware  of  the  sac- 
rilegious act  that  had  been  committed  by 
Uzzlah.  the  king.  As  he  stood  in  the  temple 
there  came  to  him  a  vision  of  Jehovah  sit- 
ting on  His  throne.  Presently  he  saw  and 
heard  those  mysterious  creatures  called 
Seraphim  on  each  side  of  the  throne.  They 
lifting  their  voices  In  lofty  Invocation  and 
singing  antlphonally — 

"Holy,  Holy.  Holy,  Is  the  Lord  of  Hosts  I 
The  whole  earth  Is  full  of  His  glory!" 

When  the  prophet  became  aware  of  the  fact 
that  there  was  given  unto  him  a  revelation 
and  a  vision  of  the  holiness  of  God  he  cried 
out,  "Woe  is  me,  for  I  am  undone;  because  I 
^  am  a  man  of  unclean  life,  and  I  dwell  among 
^  a  people  of  unclean  life;  for  mine  eyes  have 
seen  the  King,  the  Lord  of  hosts."  When  we 
continue  to  read  the  narrative  we  letirn  that 
after  the  vision  of  God's  holiness  there  came 
to  the  prophet  not  only  this  humiliating  con- 
viction and  sense  of  his  own  sinfulness  but 
the  assurance  of  divine  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance. Then  and  there  the  prophet  ex- 
perienced the  cleansing  power  of  divine 
bollness. 

Then  surely  there  never  has  been  anyone 
so  compassionate  and  considerate  as  this 
Jesus  Christ  whom  we  are  now  thinking 
about.  When  He  saw  the  multitudes  who 
were  following  Him.  He  was  moved  with  com- 
passion toward  them.  No  one  was  so  con- 
siderate of  the  needs  and  feelings  of  others. 
Some  one  has  defined  conslderateness  aa. 
"thinking  with  the  heart."  In  this  world  of 
ours  there  are  many  who  seem  to  be  able  to 
think  quite  clearly  with  their  heads  but 
there  Is  very  little  of  any  heart  In  their 
thinking.  We  need  more  people  who  speak 
the  language  of  the  heart. 

Nletszche,  the  philosopher,  raged  and  raved 
and  hurled  his  Invectives  against  the  com- 
passionate and  considerate  attitudes  of  Je- 
sus. He  felt  that  It  was  almost  criminal  to 
spend  time  and  money  and  effort  In  caring 
for  the  weak  and  helpless  and  the  aged.  His 
own  last  years  were  years  of  utter  helpless- 
ness. He  was  smitten  with  ten  yesu-s  of  rav- 
ing Insanity  but  during  those  years,  in  de- 
fiance of  his  own  philosophy,  he  was  fed  and 
nursed  and  caret^  for  by  the  Christians  In 
whose  heart  there  was  this  considerate  and 
compassionate  spirit  of  the  Christ  whom  he 
had  blasphemed. 

Jesus  Christ  is  always  chprilenglng  us  with 
His  sacrificial  love.  He  lotes  each  of  us  as 
If  there  Is  no  one  else  In  all  the  world  and  He 
loves  all  of  us  as  chough  we  were  one  child 
at  His  knee.  Our  highest  calling  Is  to  pos- 
sess and  manifest  His  love.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  must  advance  from  belief  to 
love  for  belief  attains  reality  In  love.  The 
word  "Credo"  "I  believe,"  does  not  solve  the 
problems  of  human  relationship  until  we  add 
the  word  "Amo,"  "I  love." 

Jesus  Christ  Is  always  seeking  to  turn  our 
minds  and  hearts  from  the  transient  and 
temporal  things  of  life  to  the  timeless  and 
eternal.    He  Is  continually  reminding  ua  that 


human  life  Is  big  with  eternal  significance 
and  that  we  are  here  within  the  years  to  be- 
come something  that  Is  beyond  the  years. 
The  supreme  purpose  of  life  Is  to  Invest  It 
with  eternal  qualities  and  to  live  dally  aa 
those  whose  citizenship  Is  In  Heaven. 

Several  years  ago  Mrs.  Paul  Douglas,  wife 
of  Senator  Douglas,  was  the  Congresswoman- 
at-large  from  the  State  of  Illinois.  Her  fa- 
ther, Loredo  Taft,  will  always  be  remembered 
as  one  of  America's  outstanding  sculptors. 
One  morning  I  said  to  Mrs.  Douglas  that  I 
greatly  admired  her  father  and  that  I  had 
come  across  a  very  significant  exhortation 
which  he  included  in  an  address  he  had  de- 
livered when  speaking  about  the  art  of 
sculpture  to  a  group  of  fellow-sculptors. 
This  is  what  he  said.  "What  we  sculptors 
need  is  to  get  back  Into  our  work  the  hint 
of  eternity."  Surely  this  Is  what  we  need 
In  the  greatest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  living. 
We  must  get  back  Into  It  the  hint  of  eternity 
and  to  declare  here  and  now  that  our  life 
has  in  it  the  eternal  qualities. 

Richard  Watson  GUder  has  written  these 
words  which  have  always  Inspired  and  chal- 
lenged me: 

"If  Jesus  Christ  were  a  man 

And  only  a  man,  I  say 
That  of  all  mankind  I  would  cleave  to  Him 
And  to  Him  would  I  cleave  away. 

"If  Jesus  Christ  is  a  God 
And  the  only  God,  I  swear 
I  would  follow  Him  on  through  heaven  and 
hell. 
The  earth  and  the  sea  and  the  air." 


"The  Present  Lack  of  Interest  in  Flyinf 
Military  Aircraft  Is  a  Dire  Peril  to  Our 
Air  Force — There  Is  No  Mar^n  for 
Error  b  Flying  a  Jet  Plane  Because  if 
a  Jet  Enirioe  Goes  Bad  and  a  Forced 
Landing  Resolts,  Chance  of  SiuriTai 
Is  at  a  Minimam.^  (Martin  Kirel,  New 
York  Daily  News) 
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Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  tell  jyou.  sir, 
and  my  colleagues  in  this  Housq'I  of  the 
deep,  long,  and  abiding  inteiest  I  have 
in  the  equipment,  the  maintenance,  the 
operation,  and  the  administration  of  the 
air  defenses  of  this  Nation. 

Primarily  it  is  because — in  common 
with  a  vast  majority  of  my  colleagues  In 
this  House — I  realize  that  in  the  event 
of  war  this  land  of  ours  must  be  de- 
fended from  the  skies. 

Secondly.  I  am  interested  because  I 
know  we  must  achieve  the  Nations  se- 
curity at  a  minimum  expenditure  of 
taxpayers'  dollars  and  relieve  the  over- 
burden of  taxation  which  as  of  this  very 
hour  is  taking  practically  one-third  of 
the  productive  earnings  of  all  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  want  to  address 
myself  particularly  to  the  question  of  the 
efiBciency  of  our  Air  Force  in  its  every 
last  operation  and  administration,  I 
want  to  caution  all  within  sound  of  my 


voice  that  if  we  do  not  hew  to  the  line 
and  achieve  that  defense  with  a  mini- 
mum expenditure  of  money  there  will 
be  little  for  our  armed  services  to  save 
other  than  a  bankrupt  nation. 

To  my  mind  there  is  no  occupation  in 
all  the  world  that  requires  greater  self- 
reliance,  dexterity,  personal  courage,  and 
a  mind  well  informed  on  mathematics, 
physics,  ballistic  pressures,  navigation, 
astronomy,  internal  combustion  engines, 
logistics,  electronics,  and  a  host  of  other 
scientific  and  technical  facts — than  that 
of  flying  the  heavens  in  the  various  types 
of  modern  intercontinental  long-range 
bombers  and  other  Jet  planes. 

Man  has  learned  to  fly  far.  to  fly  fast, 
and  to  fly  high  in  contrast  to  the  days  of 
World  War  I  when  he  first  saw  the  old 
pusher  planes  flying  over  our  lines  In 
Prance — and  when.  Instead  of  dropping 
modern  bombs,  they  dropped  sticks  of 
dynamite  on  the  ground  troops  of  the 
German  army. 

Today's  atomic  age  Is  far  distant  as 
measured  in  time  from  the  day  when 
military  aviators  shot  one  the  other  from 
out  of  their  planes  with  revolvers  carried 
in  their  belts— or  with  rifles  that  they 
stashed  beside  themselves  in  their  cock- 
pits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  talk  which  is  made 
with  respect  to  an  article  written  by  Mr. 
Martin  KiVel  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
of  April  30, 1  want  to  disruss  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  achieved  in  human 
experimentation  to  make  all  kinds  of 
airplanes  safer  and  more  efficient  for 
use  in  peace  as  well  as  in  war. 

In  discussing  this  question,  Mr.  Kivel 
states: 

How  to  get  the  youngsters  of  today  Inter- 
ested In  a  business  that  becomes  more  haz- 
ardous and  complicated  each  day  Is  the  big 
problem  facing  Air  Force  brass. 

The  Inability  of  the  Air  Force  to  lure  the 
youth  of  America  Into  the  cockpits  of  mod- 
em-day aircraft  has  become  so  serious  a 
problem  today  that  It  actually  threatens  the 
future  security  of  the  Nation. 

One  thing  is  certain.  Plying  Is  no  longer 
fun.  It  has  lost  Its  glamor  and  become  an 
exacting  and  demanding  profession.  Gone 
are  the  days  when  a  pilot  traveling  at  90 
miles  an  hour  had  from  1  to  3  minutes  to 
make  up  his  mind  If  something  went  wrong. 
Today,  If  something  happens  a  flier  reacts 
Instinctively — or  else. 

There  Is  no  margin  for  error  In  a  Jet 
plane.  If  an  engine  goes  bad  and  the  pUot 
has  to  make  a  forced  landing — his  chance 
of  survival  is  at  a  minimum. 

The  appeal  of  a  c.-u-eer  In  the  Air  Force 
has  been  further  reduced  by  the  advancea 
made  in  electronics,  radar,  and  pushbutton 
aviation  •  •  •  the  modern  day  flier 
must  be  a  responsible,  serlous-mlnded  gent — 
acquainted  with  physics,  calculus,  and  elec- 
tronics—If  he  wants  to  live  a  full  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr,  Kivel  then  went  on 
to  point  out  that  the  lack  of  lure  for 
flying  has  even  extended  to  the  United 
States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point, 
where  one-fourth  of  the  graduating 
class  was  expected  to  request  assignment 
to  the  Air  Force — and  stated  that  the 
number  actually  requesting  this  duty 
was  far  below  that  quota. 

Another  disappointment — 

Mr.  Kivel  pointed  out — 
came  last  June  when,  out  of  7,000  college 
ROTC  graduates  commissioned  In  the   Alx 


Force,  only  1,270  requested  flying  training, 


Mr.  Kivel  continued — 

getting  appMcants  for  flying  training  Is  a 
far  cry  from  «?etting  the  number  of  pilots 
needed  Statistics  disclose  that,  out  of 
every  lOO  applicants,  only  12  of  the  original 
applicants  actually  complete  their  flight 
training  course  and  t>ecome  pilots. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  business 
organlzaUon  an.vwhere  in  the  world  that 
is  confronted  at  the  one  time  with  so 
manv  problems — as  Is  the  United  States 
Air  Force  today.  Regardless  of  our  polit- 
ical beliefs,  this  Nation  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  having  at  the  head  of  the  Air 
Force  organization — civil  as  well  as  mili- 
tary— a  man  of  great  administrative  skill 
and  ability  in  each  branch  of  adminis- 
tration. 

Of  course  they  are  going  to  make  mis- 
takes— whai>ever  their  nature — altogeth- 
er commen.'. urate  with  the  enormity  of 
the  task  they  are  performing.  I  want 
here  and  now  to  point  out  that — while 
I  abhor  whut  we  read  dally  In  the  pa- 
per of  the  corruption  and  the  graft  tak- 
ing place  In  the  building  of  airfields 
abroad — it  is  to  l>e  remembered  that 
these  fields  are  not  beii^  built  by  the 
United  States  Air  Force  itself — nor  by 
any  contractors  employed  by  the  Air 
Force. 

If  and  when  these  air  bases  are  de- 
veloped— despite  all  the  hazards  that  are 
allegedly  being  built  into  tbem— it  is 
then  and  only  then  that  they  are  to  be 
taken  over  and  operated  by  the  United 
States  Depaitment  of  the  Air  Force. 

With  the  advent  of  jet  planes  and 
supersonic  speeds  came  problems  in 
areomedlclne  that  the  very  greatest  of 
the  medical  Iraternity  had  never  vision- 
ed  they  would  some  day  have  to  face. 

Mr.  Speat.er,  so  many  wonderful 
things  have  l)een  done  In  the  Air  Force 
Experimental  Flying  Station  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out  but  a  few  achieve- 
ments resulting  from  experimentation 
carried  on  to  msike  all  kinds  of  air- 
ships safer  and  more  efficient  in  peace  as 
well  as  in  war. 

How  many  in  this  audience  realize 
that  when  a  p>Uot  leaves  the  earth  today 
In  a  modem  Jet  plane  that  he  is  virtually 
rocketed  down  a  runway  and  shot  into 
the  heavens  lo  the  matter  of  but  a  few 
seconds — and  that  the  resulting  differ- 
ence In  air  pressure  between  the  pres- 
sure In  his  body  on  the  ground  and  the 
pressure  a  few  minutes  later,  at  a  40,- 
000-foot  elevation  is  enough  to  burst  bis 
body  like  a  toy  balloon — were  it  not  for 
the  "partial  pressure"  or  the  so-called  G 
suit  which  he  wears.  This  suit  is  hooked 
up  to  an  engine-driven  air  pump  located 
In  the  plane,  and  automatically  increases 
the  air  pressure  within  the  airship  and 
without  his  body  to  compensate  for  the 
rarefied  air  existing  at  the  altitude  In 
Which  he  plans  to  make  bis  flight  or  to 
do  his  fighting. 

It  seems  almost  inconceivable  that  the 
men  in  our  Air  Force  are  today  fight- 
ing at  flying  :-peeds  so  great  thr  t  every 
time  they  mtJce  a  simple  turn  of  the 
plane — a  sharp  ascent  or  descent — that 
the  force  of  gravity  generated  by  these 
super-speeds  acting  on  the  body  of  the 
pilot  so  completely  draw  the  blood  from 


the  brain  toward  the  lower  extremities — 
that  the  pilots  lose  consciousness. 

Under  certain  conditions,  these  black- 
outs occur  in  battle  each  and  every  time 
they  bank,  zoom,  or  dive — and  as  often 
as  25  times  in  45  minutes'  flight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent of  my  colleagues  to  extend  my  re- 
marks and  Include  therein  a  third  article 
written  by  Mr.  Martin  Kivel.  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Dally  News. 

Mr.  Klvel's  article  reads  as  follows: 

Lack  or  Flying  Istulzbt  Pekils  United 
Statxs  An  FoacE 
(By  Martin  Kivel) 

The  Inability  of  the  Air  Force  to  lure  the 
youth  of  America  Into  the  cockpits  of 
modern-day  aircraft  has  become  so  serious 
a  problem  today  that  It  threatens  the  future 
security  of  the  nation. 

But  It  Isn't  only  the  lack  of  an  urge  to  fly 
that  has  the  Air  Force  In  a  quandary.  The 
discontent  and  growing  resentment  on  the 
part  of  the  reservists  who  have  been  called 
back  to  duty  against  their  will  are  also  pre- 
senting a  serious,  and  up  to  now,  unsolvable 
problem. 

This  was  revealed  In  a  survey  made  for  the 
Kews  by  this  reporter,  who  traveled  thou- 
sands of  miles  vUltlng  Air  Training  Com- 
mand bases  from  Illinois  to  California,  as 
well  as  top  Air  Force  brass  in  Washington. 

Air  Force  officers  admit  that  the  problem 
Will  become  more  acute  as  time  goes  on.  As 
one  Air  Force  general  In  the  Pentagon  put 

"Our  biggest  headache  is  getting  the  young 
ones  Interested  In  flying.  If  we  cant  get 
them  to  fly  today  we  will  be  without  an  air 
force  tomorrow." 

How  to  get  youngsters  interested  in  a  busi- 
ness that  becomes  more  hazardous  and  com- 
plicated each  day  Is  the  big  problem  facing 
Air  Force  brass. 

rr  SOKZTHIMO  HAPPTNS,  IT'S  KXTLXZ  THAT  TELLS 

One  thing  is  certain.  Flying  Is  no  longer 
fun.  It  has  lost  its  glamor  and  become  an 
exacting  and  demanding  profession. 

Gone  are  the  days  when  a  pilot  traveling 
at  90  miles  an  hour  had  1  to  3  minutes  to 
make  up  his  mind  If  something  went  wrong. 
Today,  if  something  happens  a  flier  reacts 
Instinctively — or  else. 

Thus,  although  there  have  been  fewer 
military  plane  crashes,  the  fatality  rate  for 
noncombat  flying  has  Increased.  In  the 
past  6  months  more  that  350  fliers  have  lost 
their  Uvea  in  accidents. 

There  is  no  margin  for  error  In  a  Jet.  If 
an  engine  goes  bad  and  the  pilot  has  to 
make  a  forced  landing  his  chance  of  stirvival 
is  at  minimum. 

The  appeal  of  a  career  In  the  Air  Force 
has  been  further  reduced  by  the  advances 
made  In  electronics,  radar,  and  ptish-button 
aviation.  These  Increased  professional  re- 
quirements have  taken  away  whatever  indi- 
viduality remained  for  pilots. 

There  Is  no  longer  any  room  for  the  happy- 
go-lucky  or  dare-devu  type  of  pilot  In  the 
Air  Force.  The  modem -day  flier  must  be 
a  respoLifilble,  serlous-mlnded  gent — ac- 
quainted with  physics,  calculus,  and  elec- 
tronics—if  he  wants  to  live  a  full  life. 

The  lack  of  allure  for  flying  has  extended 
even  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point,  where  one-fourth  of  the  grad- 
uating class  was  expected  to  request  assign- 
ment to  the  Air  Force.  The  number  re- 
questing this  duty  was  far  below  that  quota. 

Another  disappointment  came  last  June, 
when,  out  of  7,000  college  ROTC  graduates 
commissioned  In  the  Air  Force,  only  1,270 
requested  flying  training. 

The  biggest  blow,  however,  will  probably 
come  this  June,  when  another  7,000  are 
scheduled  to  graduate  under  the  Air  Forces 
ROTt;  program.  So  far  only  4«  have  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  take  flying  training. 


But  getting  applicants  for  flying  training 
is  a  far  cry  from  getting  the  number  of  pilots 
needed.  Statistics  show  that  out  of  every 
100  applicants,  only  13  actually  complete 
their  flight-training  course  and  become 
pUots. 

ACT    LIMTTATION    IS    KEOTTCID    TO    19 

All  these  problems  have  resulted  in  the 
Air  Fiirce  lowering  its  standards  to  try  to 
All  Its  Qylng  classes  and  maintain  the  quota 
necessary  to  build  an  adequate  and  efficient 
Air  Force. 

The  requirements  for  flight  training  have 
been  lowered  from  a  college  education  to  a 
hlgh-Echool  diploma.  The  age  requirements 
have  iilso  been  reduced  from  20  to  19. 

All  of  these  men  must  take  a  rigid  apti- 
tude test,  which  rates  applicants  from  zero 
to  a  poasible  high  of  9.  During  World  War 
II.  an  applicant  had  to  make  at  least  6  on 
thU  test.  Today,  the  Alx  Force  will  take 
him  11  he  gets  a  rating  of  3. 

"We  have  gotten  down  as  low  as  we  dare 
go."  one  Air  Force  training  officer  said.  "If 
we  go  any  lower,  we  will  be  unable  to  main- 
tain the  quality  standard  necessary  for  an 
efficient  Air  Force." 

One  regulation  that  the  Air  Force  has  not 
relaxed  is  that  of  taking  married  men  In  as 
aviation  cadets.  The  reason:  They  have 
enough  problems  without  learning  how  to 
fly. 

PUBLIC    BLAUED    rO«    APATHT 

The  complete  apathy  of  most  civilians  to- 
ward the  Korean  war  only  adds  to  the  prob- 
lem. As  some  Pentagon  officials  see  it,  most 
Americans  are  not  mlUtary-mlnded  except 
during  an  all-out  war  effort.  Unless  a  rela- 
tive u  Involved,  many  citizens  brush  off  the 
Korean  war  as  a  political  sham. 

Most  of  the  trouble  with  reservists  who 
were  forced  back  into  the  service  stems  from 
this  attitude,  according  to  Lt.  Gen.  Robert 
W.  Harper,  commanding  general  of  the  Air 
Training  Command,  whose  headquarters  ar« 
at  Scott  Air  Force  Base  in  IlllnolB. 

"Many  of  these  men  feel  that  there  is  no 
emergency  now."  the  general  said.  "They 
see  no  need  for  being  In  the  service  and  tak- 
ing risks  In  a  war  that  most  civilians  are 
unwilling  to  even  talk  about." 

Fle:ure8  released  by  General  Harper  reveal 
that  a  total  of  269  officers  have  appUed  for 
nonflying  status  at  Randolph  Air  Force  Base 
near  San  Antonio.  Tex.,  where  the  B-29  com- 
tMkt-crew-tralnlng  program  Is  in  progress. 

Of  this  group.  149  men  were  siispended 
from  flight  duty  and  given  ground  Jobs  at 
other  bases.  The  men  gave  as  reasons  a  lack 
of  Incentive,  fear  of  flying,  or  a  combination 
of  both. 

WHAT  IS  AND  WHAT  IS  MOT  KXFSCTED 

In  the  opinion  of  General  Harper,  most  of 
the  Individuals  Involved  were  not  trying  to 
escape  flight  duty  in  this  country,  but  rather 
to  escape  combat  flying  in  Korea. 

The  general  pointed  out  that  the  Air 
Force  did  not  want  to  force  a  man  who  had 
a  legitimate  reason— either  mental  or  phys- 
ical— to  fly. 

"We  don't  want  him  to  endanger  his  Ufa 
or  the  lives  of  others. "  the  general  said. 
"However,  after  a  man  has  been  trained  for 
a  Job  and  has  taken  the  oath  of  aUegiance 
to  hia  country  and  has  sworn  to  uphold  the 
Constitution  and  then  revolts  against  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  his  superiors,  be  falls 
to  carry  out  his  responslbUity  as  a  citizen  oX 
the  United  SUtes." 

The  general  was  referring  particularly  to 
the  12  disobedient  flyers  vho  staged  a  stay- 
down  strllLe  after  being  ordered  to  ccntiniis 
flying. 

The  '"mutiny"  which  started  when  alx  He- 
serve  officers  at  Randolph  Field  re^Jaed  to 
do  any  more  flying  spread  to  Mather  Air 
Ftorce'Baae  near  Sacramento,  Calif,  where 
they  w(Te  Joined  by  another  balf-dczen 
reservists. 

Fven  the  threat  of  ooart-martlaJ  artlra 
and   a   possible    b   years    in   >aU   lai^id    to 
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change  the  attitude  of  these  men,  all  of 
whom  were  combat  veterans  of  World 
War  n. 

One  of  the  gripes  expressed  by  reservists 
called  back  against  their  will  aTter  fighting 
one  war  Is  that  there  are  lots  of  students, 
without  war  service,  deferred  from  military 
duty. 

Air  Force  Secretary  Thomas  K.  Flnletter 
agreed  that  the  reservists  were  getting  a  bad 
deal.  He  ordered  that  court-martial  pro- 
ceedings against  the  men  be  stopped  and 
that  they  be  retiirned  to  civilian  life. 

This  soft  policy  did  not  meet  with  ap- 
proval from  many  of  the  Air  Force  base  com- 
manders who  still  feel  that  such  a  turn- 
about attitude  will  destroy  morale  and  wreck 
discipline  at  their  bases.  It  Is  also  felt  that 
many  other  reluctant  fliers  may  follow  suit 
and  make  a  hasty  exit  from  th^  Air  Force. 

There  were  a  number  of  factors  that  gov- 
erned Secretary  Finletter's  soft  policy  deci- 
sion. Most  important  was  a  desire  to  keep 
the  Air  Force  on  a  strictly  voluntary  basis. 

Then,  too,  there  was  the  Inescapable  fact 
that  many  reservists  are  10  years  older  since 
the  start  of  World  War  II  and  had  assumed 
the  added  responsibilities  of  families  and 
children. 

One  other  important  Item  that  the  Secre- 
tary couldn't  fo|get  la  that  a  good  number  of 
these  reservists  who  wanted  to  go  into  the 
Regular  Air  Force  and  keep  on  flying  were 
toesed  out  during  the  1947  cut-back. 


The  German- Jewrish  Meeting  on 
*     Reparations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  TOR«C 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
very  important  question  of  reparations, 
I  think  the  following  article  by  Adolph 
Held  is  worthy  of  consideration  by  the 
House.  It  is  a  clear,  concise  statement, 
and  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  place  it 
In  the  Congressional  Record: 

Ths   German-Jewish    Meetino   on   Repasa- 

TION3 

(By  Adolph  Held) 

On  September  27,  J951.  Chancelor  Konrad 
Adenau3r,  of  West  Germany,  addressing  the 
Bundestag  on  Israel's  $1,000,000,000  claim 
against  West  Germany  for  the  cost  of  re- 
settling refugees  in  Israel,  proclaimed  his 
country's  intention  of  meeting  Its  financial 
and  moral  obligations  to  the  Israeli  Govern- 
ment. He  urged  that  a  conference  be  called 
to  facilitate  "the  financial  asp>ects  of  the 
restitution  problem  In  order  thus  to  pave 
the  way  toward  clearing  a  psychological  at- 
mosphere blackened  by  untold  suffering." 

The  State  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  the  free  world  reacted  immedi- 
ately— with  caution.  A  meeting  was  called 
to  set  forth  the  demands  to  be  made  of  Ger- 
many and  select  a  site  for  the  conference 
proposed  by  Adenauer  and  the  personnel  who 
would  participate. 

Out  of  this  arose  a  Conference  on  Jewish 
Claims  Against  Germany,  headed  by  a  presid- 
ium of  five  Jewish  leaders  who  would  con- 
duct negotiations  with  Germany  in  col- 
laboration with  technical  advisers  of  the 
Israeli  Government.  The  presidium  was 
composed  of  Nahum  Goldman,  Jewish 
agency:  Jacob  Blausteln,  American  Jewish 
Committee;    Frank   Goldman,   B'nai   B'rith; 


Rabbi  Israel  Goldstein,  World  Jewish  Con- 
gress; and  this  writer,  representing  the  Jew- 
ish Labor  Committee.  These  were  the  de- 
mands it  would  work  for: 

1.  Claims  of  individuals  with  regard  to 
damage  or  loss  of  goods,  money  or  property, 
to  the  extent  of  $600,000,000,  would  be  lodged 
against  Germany. 

2.  Claims  of  the  State  of  Israel  against 
West  Germany.  $1,000,000,000,  and  East  Ger- 
many, $500,000,000. 

3.  Heirless  property  demands,  $500,000,000. 

The  Presidium  met  with  Israeli  represent- 
atives in  a  series  of  conferences  In  London 
early  this  year.  The  three  sets  of  claims  were 
thoroughly  reviewed,  and  the  following  was 
agreed  on:  (1)  Israel's  claims  were  to  be 
placed  in  the  broadest  possible  perspective; 
(2)  there  would  be  no  hat-ln-hand  approach 
to  the  Germans;  (3)  the  negotiations  of 
Israel  and  of  the  Conference  on  Jewish 
Claims  would  be  separate,  but  the  former 
would  be  buttressed  by  the  latter;  (4)  the 
Jewish  Labor  Committee  would  undertake 
to  acquaint  the  European  labor  movement, 
particularly  the  German  Social  Democratic 
party — the  largest  element  of  West  German 
labor — with  the  facts;  and  (5)  to  meet  with 
West  Germany's  representatives  at  Brus- 
sels early  In  March.  The  site  was  switched 
to  The  Hague  when  the  Belgian  secret  police 
discovered  that  extremists  were  preparing 
violent  demonstrations. 

A.S  the  Jewish  Labor  Committee  represen- 
tative on  the  Presidium,  I  made  contact 
with  the  West  German  Social  Democrats. 
When  Adenauer  had  originally  proposed  a 
repartitions  conference  to  the  Bundestag 
on  September  27,  1951,  Paul  Lobe,  a  Social 
Democratic  deputy,  expressed  regret  that  the 
proposal  had  not  been  made  sooner;  but  he 
continued,  the  Social  Democrats  fully  sup- 
ported the  proposal  and  had.  In  fact,  urged 
reparations  talks  from  the  Inception  of  the 
Bonn  regime.  Accordingly,  when  I  met  with 
Fritz  Heine,  youthful  SPD  leader  and  his 
colleagues,  I  was  Impressed  by  the  vigor  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  they  supported  Jew- 
ish claims.  They  reminded  me  of  their  own 
experiences  in  concentration  camps  under 
nazlsm,  and  on  March  20,  1952,  gave  me  the 
following   statement    of   their   stand: 

"The  SPD  fully  supported  the  Govern- 
ments declaration  which  was  the  starting 
point  of  the  present  negotiations.  The  Gov- 
ernment's declaration  was,  to  a  high  degree, 
the  result  of  SPD  Initiative." 

This  and  other  SPD  declarations  In  news- 
papers and  periodicals  made  a  profound  Im- 
pression, I  subsequently  discovered,  upon 
British,  Belgian,  and  French  labor  leaders 
with  whom  I  later  held  dlsc\isslons.  Student 
groups  rejected  Communist  and  neo-Nazi 
propaganada  to  denounce  Jewish  claims,  and 
instead  supported  the  claims.     . 

At  The  Hague,  the  conference  on  Jewish 
Claims  told  the  Germans: 

"The  discussions  that  are  about  to  begin 
are  unique.  One  of  the  parties  Is  here  to 
seek  a  measure  of  compensation  for  the  ma- 
terial losses  sustained  by  Jewish  victims  of 
the  greatest  Inhumanities  ever  perpetrated 
against  mankind.  The  other  party  Is  the 
German  Government  that  has  followed  the 
Nazi  regime  responsible  for  these  crimes. 
For  the  first  time  then,  Jews  are  meeting  with 
representatives  of  a  government  whose  pred- 
ecessor systematically  sought  to  destroy 
them. 

"We  are  met  to  discuss  Important  Issues 
In  the  dark  shadows  of  the  real  principals 
no  longer  here — the  mllUona  of  Jewish  vic- 
tims of  Nazi  brutality  and  the  Nazi  regime 
that  shamed  and  debased  all  humanity. 
Times  change  and  governments  change,  yet 
there  Is  a  continuity  of  human  responsibil- 
ities, and  that  continuity  Is  reflected  In  thla 
room." 

The  first  Issue  to  receive  full  attention  was 
the  $600,000,000  wor^h  of  Individual  claim«. 


Bonn's  representatives  agreed  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  and  not  the  Laender  or  Prov- 
inces— which  under  German  law  are  nor- 
mally liable — would  honor  all  judgments,  for 
which  funds  would  be  obtained  from  the 
Federal  Treasury.  It  was  agreed  that  any 
persons  who  had  lost  property  in  Austria, 
Danzig,  or  Memel  during  the  Nazi  Invasions 
of  those  areas,  or  who  were  Inmates  of  Nazi 
concentration  camps,  or  who  were  deprived 
of  making  a  living  or  cut  off  In  their  studies, 
could  seek  judgments  against  the  West  Ger- 
man Government.  The  Bonn  delegates 
agreed  that  such  losses  constituted  damages 
suffered  and  that  compensation  would  be 
made  by  the  Federal  Republic. 

The  conferees  then  separated  Into  two 
groups.  The  meetings  between  the  Israeli 
technicians  and  a  Jewish  Claims  Conference 
liaison,  Moees  Levitt,  with  their  German 
counterparts,  continued  at  The  Hague.  The 
rest  of  the  Presidium  went  to  London  to 
thrash  out  policy. 

The  Germans  were  now  making  counter- 
proposals and  It  was  necessary  for  us  to  meet 
constantly  In  London.  One  of  these  was  that 
Israel  accept  $714,000,000  as  Bonn's  estimate 
of  what  settling  refugees  in  Israel  cost  (as 
against  the  Israeli  estimate  of  $1.000,000.000) . 
The  Israeli  representatives  flatly  rejected 
this.  The  ^Bonn  Government  then  stated 
that  any  settlement  must  be  based  upon  a 
solution  of  Germany's  external  debts  to  the 
Allies.  (Talks  concerning  these  debts  are 
cturently  going  on  tn  London  between  the 
Allied  Nations  and  West  German  representa- 
tives.) Bonn,  In  other  words,  wanted  to  treat 
the  Just  claims  of  Israel  and  the  Jewish 
Clalnu  Conference  as  commercial  debts. 
This  view  was  rejected,  on  the  ground  that 
Justice  was  the  only  criterion  by  which  the 
claims  could  t>e  Judged.  The  negotiations 
came  temporarily  to  a  halt. 

Speaking  for  the  British  Labor  Party  In 
the  House  of  Lords  on  AprU  9,  Lord  Hender- 
son declared: 

"So  far,  I  believe,  these  discussions  on 
Jewish  claims  have  been  kept  quite  separate 
from  the  London  dlscvisslons  on  German  ex- 
ternal debts.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  right 
and  proper,  because  by  no  stretch  of  the 
Imagination  can  the  Jewish  claims  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  the  category  of  ex- 
ternal debu.  Their  nature  and  history  ara 
altogether  different." 

The  British  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Lord  Reading,  supported  the 
Henderson  view  with  this  statement : 

"Any  such  payment  would,  I  understand, 
be  based  upon  the  calculated  cost  of  reset- 
tlement In  Israel  of  Jews  driven  out  of  Eu- 
rope by  the  Nazis.  It  would,  however,  obvi- 
ously not  be  in  the  nature  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial indebtedness,  but  rather  In  the  na- 
ture of  some  measure  of  reparation,  of  moral 
even  more  than  material  value,  for  the  enor- 
mities committed  during  the  Hitler  regime." 

A  visit  I  subsequently  made  to  Lord  Hen- 
derson and  Morgan  Philips.  Secretary  of  the 
British  Labor  Party,  ended  In  complete  atn-ee- 
ment,  expressed  In  statements  Issued  by  the 
Labor  Party,  that  to  consider  Israel's  claims 
on  any  percentage  of  a  total  amount  to  be 
paid  by  Germany  on  her  debts  would  result 
In  a  ridiculously  low  sum  going  to  Israel  and 
the  representatives  of  the  survivors  and  the 
heirless. 

Tlirough  the  representatives  In  Europe  ol 
the  AFL  and  CIO,  Irving  Brown  and  Victor 
Reuther,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Jewish  La- 
bor Committee,  I  was  able  to  hold  talks  with 
European  labor  leaders  and  Indirectly  reach 
Others  whom  time  did  not  permit  me  to  visit. 
In  most  cases,  enthusiasm  was  shown  for 
our  cause. 

The  German  press,  needled  by  the  Social 
Democrats,  has  come  to  recognize  that  the 
claims  on  West  Germany  are  Just  and  fair. 
It  recognizes,  further,  that  we  had  come  to 
negotiate  patiently  but  flrmly.  not  to  stam- 
pede oir  coerce. 
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In  general,  derplte  threats  that  we  con- 
stantly recelv<?d.  and  despite  attempts  made 
to  discourage  us  from  proceeding  with  our 
task,  we  were  mccessful  In  enlisting  the  sup- 
port both  of  Itbor  and  of  the  liberals  In  Eu- 
rope. 

The  talks  between  Israel  and  Oermany 
have  t>e€n  adjourned  until  June  19.  Exactly 
a  ntonth  before  that,  there  Is  to  be  a  naeet- 
Ing  between  -he  Jewish  Claims  Conference 
and  the  Germans  Whether  or  not  these 
conferences  wme  off  as  planned,  the  fact  re- 
mains thst  the  preliminary  ne^rotlatlons 
have  yielded   some  positive  results. 

Insofar  as  liibor  Is  concerned,  there  mUl  be 
no  eompromlie  with  principle.  Eventually, 
the  stalemBte  will  be  broken  by  the  will  and 
the  desire  of  the  free  labor  movement  of 
America  and  ISurope,  and  especially  of  Oer- 
many. to  see  justice  done  to  Israel  and  the 
Jewish  conununlty.  The  latter,  for  Its  part, 
has  long  slnre  resolved  the  question  of 
whether  or  net  to  treat  with  the  Germans. 
The  only  lasuj  now  Is  to  stand  fast,  not  make 
ooncesstons,  not  forsake  principle.  If  this 
Is  done,  the  reparations  claims  against  Ger- 
many will  ultimately  be  fulfilled. 


Col.  James  C.  Sdf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  Bomi  caiouna 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr  IX)RN.  Mr  Speaker,  Col.  James 
C.  Self,  of  Greenwood.  8.  C  ,  has  been 
named  to  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  South. 
He  is  presently  being  endorsed  by  many 
people  for  the  additional  honor  of  "man 
of  the  South  for  1952."  Hundreds  of  let- 
ters have  been  pouring  Into  the  ofBce  of 
Col.  Hubert  F.  Lee,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Dixie  Business  in  Atlanta,  Oa.  These 
letters  have  ranged  from  Arizona  to 
Michigan  and  Massachusetts  to  Florida. 
Mr.  Lee  has  for  7  years  conducted  the 
election  which  chooses  the  "man  of  the 
South"  for  each  year. 

I  have  known  Mr.  James  C.  Self  since 
Infancy  He  Is  truly  one  of  the  greatest 
Americans  of  our  time.  His  career  is 
another  saga  In  the  proRress  of  Amer- 
ica. Mr.  Self  be(7an  his  business  career 
as  a  clerk  in  a  country  store  and  today 
is  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  industrial- 
ists anu  philanthropists.  The  entire 
State  of  South  Carolina  Is  proud  of  Mr. 
Self's  achievements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to- 
day to  enimierate  all  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  great  American.  It  would 
take  volumes  to  do  that.  The  following 
letter  to  Mr.  Lee  from  some  of  James  C. 
Self's  fellow  townsmen  is  a  moving  trib- 
ute to  the  character  and  ability  of  this 
humamtarian.  This  letter  speaks  the 
sentiments  of  all  of  us  who  know  James 
C.  Self: 

La  Socixtz  DCS  40  Howms 
rr  8  Cotvacx,  Vorrtmi  4S5, 
Greenwood.  S.  C.  May  29.  1952. 
Col.  HUBKKT  F.  Lbz. 

Kditor,   Dixie    Busineaa, 

DccatuT.  Ga. 

Drxa  CoLONEi.  Lrc:  Our  organlratlon 
wishes  to  endorse  Mr.  James  C.  Self,  of 
Greenwood,  3.  C.  bs  the  man  of  the  South 
Xyr  this  year,  and  cast  our  vote  for  him. 


The  above  is  operating  four  leading  mills 
(UxtUe)  In  Greenwood  and  Ninety  Six.  8.  C. 
with  the  foxmdatlon  at  another  $6,000,000 
mill  now  under  construction. 

We  shall  not  undertake  a  biographical 
sketch  of  his  accomplishments  and  achieve- 
ments, since  they  are  well  known,  however, 
we  should  like  to  look  at  the  philosophy,  the 
personality,  and  the  character  of  an  Individ- 
ual who  accomplishes  so  much,  and  who 
achieves  such  success.  It  Is  evident  he  has 
dedicated  hlmeelf  to  labor  constantly  to 
make  the  world  a  better  place  In  which  to 
live;  to  meet  and  overcome  Indifference  and 
opposition  where  cooperation  should  rea- 
sonably^ expected;  to  meet  crlUclsm  with 
patience  and  open  attacks  of  Ignorance  with- 
out resentment:  to  plead  with  others  lor 
their  own  good:  to  be  associated  with  tun- 
bttlous  and  high-minded  men;  to  dream  con- 
stantly of  a  better  day  and  strive  unceas- 
ingly to  make  that  dream  a  reality;  to  buUd 
a  kingdom  of  material  or  spiritual  conquest, 
or  both  to  mal:e  abundant  the  life  of  his 
fellow  men;  to  enrich  the  personality  and 
to  elevate  human  relations,  to  be  man  among 
men;  able  to  lead,  direct,  and  Inspire;  bold 
to  conceive  and  brave  to  execute;  to  recog- 
nlae  loyalty  to  the  past,  but  to  accept  his 
respon£iblllty  of  allegiance  to  the  present 
to  believe  his  services  should  be  dedicated 
to  the  generation   in   which  he  lives. 

The  above  for  your  consideration  and 
support 

Cordially  yours, 

VorruKi  No.  435,  Forrr  awd  Eight. 

By  O.  B.  FKAjncLiN,  Correspondent. 
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Mr.  PRIOR  Mr.  Speaker.  undeWeave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Reco^I 
Include  herewith  an  article  by  Brig.  G« 
Thomas  R  Phillips.  United  States  Army,^ 
retired,  which  appeared  in  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch  on  June  15.  1952,  entitled 
"Our  Senior  Military  Leaders  Have  Not 
Changed  Their  View  That  Paster  Build- 
up Needed  ": 

Oua  Skniob  MiUTAaT  Leaoess  Havx  Not 
Chamces  Theik  Virw  That  Faster  Bttild- 
Up  Nexeq> 

(By  Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  R.  Phillips,  U.  8. 
Army  (retired) ) 

Washingtow,  June  14. — At  the  congres- 
sional hearings  for  the  first  supplementary 
military  appropriations  after  the  Korean  war 
started  some  House  Members  were  dlssatLsfled 
with  the  scope  of  the  program  outlined  by 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  then  Secretary  of 
Defense.  At  that  time — December  1950 — 
they  wanted  him  to  ask  for  all-out  mobiliza- 
tion and  much  greater  appropriations. 

General  Marshall  was  then  asking  only  for 
partial  mobilization  and  the  means  to  gain 
a  reasonable  "posture  of  defense."  It  took 
his  utmost  efforts  to  calm  the  Congress  and 
prevent  them  from  forcing  funds  on  him  that 
he  did  not  believe  were  required. 

As  ho  left  the  bearings  General  Marshall 
turned  to  Robert  A.  Lovett,  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  asked  him  how  long  he 
thought  It  would  be  before  Congress  would 
be  swinging  m  the  other  direction  and  cut- 
ting defense  funds.  Lovett  guessed  the  next 
September.  The  fact  was  that  It  was  only 
4  months  later,  when  things  were  looking 


better  In  Korea,  that  tbt*  Congress  gave  the 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1952  very  tough 
going,  and  almost  wrecked  the  Marshall  mUl- 
tary  policy. 

Marshall  attempted  to  establish  an  endur- 
ing national  defense  policy  which  would 
protect  the  Defense  EsUbllshment  from  the 
"flucttiations  of  public  opinion."  Lovett, 
now  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  said  that  he 
has  "scar  tissue"  from  the  "swings  of  feel- 
ing." He  finds  the  rapid  changes  of  public 
opinion  stimulating,  but  they  make  his  prob- 
lem of  keeping  the  defease  build-up  going 
very  difficult. 

Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  while  discussing  oxir 
military  policy,  said :  "Basically  we  had  three 
choices;  Total  mobilization  of  all  our  re- 
sources, asstunlng  an  early  all-out  war  with 
the  Soviet  Union;  or  no  mobUizatlon  at  all 
allowing  communism  to  take  whatever  she 
wanted  whenever  she  wanted  it;  or  a  middle 
course  somewhere  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes. 

"We  chose  the  middle  course  of  mobilizing 
the  forces  we  needed  for  tlie  conflict  in  Ko- 
rea, and  then  setting  the  throttle  at  a  steady 
speed.  Total  mobilization  would  have 
caused  large-scale  industrial  disruption,  and 
would  have  put  us  through  the  cycle  of  un- 
employment, peak  employment  with  its  in- 
efficiencies, and  finally,  when  we  were  com- 
pletely ready,  back  Into  more  unemploy- 
ment. 

"The  key  to  our  military  policy,"  he  added, 
"Is  sustained  effort." 

The  cumulative  effect  of  reductions  In  the 
defense  and  foreign  military  aid  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  1953.  made  by  the  admin- 
istration and  the  Congress,  If  appropria- 
tions are  adopted  by  the  Senate  as  voted  by 
the  House,  will  be  the  commencement  of 
demobilization  before  the  partial  mobiliza- 
tion undertaken  Is  complete.  We  shall  be 
back  on  the  old  merry-go-round  of  stop-and- 
go  defense  with  all  its  awful  waste  and  in- 
effective  preparedness. 

The  military  budget,  not  coimtlng  foreign 
aid  and  construction,  as  originally  presented 
by  the  different  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  DeF>artment  of  Defense  to  the  Secretary, 
totaled  $71,000,000,000.  This  was  returned 
to  the  three  services  by  the  Secretary,  prob- 
ably after  consultation  with  the  President, 
giving  M5,000.000,000  as  a  target  sum.  The 
^nal  Department  figure,  after  months  of 
sful  examination,  came  to  $55,000,000,000. 
figure  did  not  represent  economies  of 
the  elThilnatlon  of  unnecessary  funds;  it  did 
not  change  the  program:  It  only  delayed  nec- 
essary expenditures.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  the  stretch-out. 

The  Bureau  <a;  the  Budget  then  swung  Its 
ax  and  lopped  off  another  $3,500,000,000, 
bringing  the  budget  presented  to  Congress 
down  to  $51,400,000,000,  a  further  stretch- 
out. 

The  House  of  Representatives  made  a  fur- 
ther cut  of  $4,700,000,000  leaving  $46,700,- 
000,000.  This  is  a  total  reduction  in  mili- 
tary requests  of  $24,300,000,000  or  34.5  per- 
cent. 

These  figures  apply  to  appropriations, 
which  are.  In  reality,  authorizations  to  spend. 
Part  of  the  money  appropriated  is  spent  dur- 
ing the  year  for  such  Items  as  clothing,  food, 
pay.  travel,  and  so  forth.  For  heav>-  Items 
which  take  a  long  time  to  manufacture,  the 
spending  Is  spread  over  several  years.  Un- 
spent money  Is  obligated  by  contract  for  long 
lead-time  Items,  such  as  airplanes,  tanks,  and 
artillery. 

As  a  result  there  is  an  expenditure  budget, 
different  from  the  appropriation  budget, 
which  Indicates  the  cash  to  be  spent  during 
the  year.  This  covers  current  expenses  as 
well  as  payment  for  slow-to-buUd  equipment 
ordered  under  previous  appropriations. 

Ttxe  Department  of  Defense  esttinat«d  the 
expenditure  budget  for  1058  at  »54.600.(X>0.- 
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000.  To  allow  for  slippage,  that  Is  failure 
of  production  to  come  up  to  expectations, 
this  was  reduced  to  $52,000,000,000.  When  it 
reached  the  House  it  was  reduced  to  $46,000,- 
000,000. 

The  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
House  was  a  knock-out  blow.  This  is  not 
apparent  at  first  glance.  The  expenditures 
would  have  been  made'  from  contracts  en- 
tered into  largely  in  prior  years:  $12,000,000,- 
000  from'  1951  and  earlier  appropriations: 
$19,000,000,000  from  1952  appropriations:  and 
$21,000,000,000    from   1953    appropriations. 

Contracts  entered  into  In  1951  and  earlier 
years  are  too  far  advanced  to  permit  can- 
cellation. Of  the  expenditures  planned  from 
1953  appropriations,  all  but  $5,000,000,000 
goes  for  pay,  food,  travel  and  other  imme- 
diate expenses.  This  makes  it  necessary  to 
make  the  entire  reduction  of  $6,000,000,000 
on  the  $19,000,000,000  of  1952  contracts  and 
the  $5,000.000,OOft  of  1953  contracts  which 
would  have  been  fulfilled  during  the  year. 

In  these  two  areas  the  reduction  in  ex- 
penditures amounts  to  25  percent. 

Canceling  contracts  is  expensive.  After  a 
big  contract  is  made  the  manufacturer  must 
tool  his  plant,  put  out  orders  to  thousands 
of  suppliers  for  parts  and  components,  and 
perhaps  only  after  a  year  of  preparation,  as- 
sembly of  materials  and  parts,  can  produc- 
tion actually  be  commenced.  When  such 
contracts  are  canceled  the  Government  must 
pay  for  all  the  preparation  and  for  the  ma- 
terials, parts,  and  components  that  have  been 
purchased.  In  the  present  instance  the  cost 
of  cancellation  could  reach  anywhere  be- 
tween half  a  billion  and  a  billion  dollars. 

The  economic  effects  of  this  action  will 
be  seen  in  closing  down  of  assembly  lines, 
closing  of  factories,  and  in  not  opening  fac- 
tories being  readied  for  production. 

It  is  estimated  that  six  to  eight  aircraft 
plants  will  either  be  closed  or  not  opened. 
The  Detroit  tank  arsenal  and  Ford  tank 
production  may  have  to  be  closed  or  produc- 
tion greatly  reduced.  In  every  other  field  of 
slow-to-bulld  equipment  the  same  thing  will 
occur. 

The  military  effects  are  loss  of  4,300  air- 
craft by  June  30,  1954.  4,500  tanks,  large 
amounts  of  ammunition,  and  equivalent  loss 
In  every  field  of  hard-to-make  equipment. 
The  minimum  Air  Force  requirement  of  126 
combat  wings  will  be  delayed  until  1957, 
and  this  may  never  be  reached  unless  the 
attitude  of  Congress  and  the  people  change. 

The  mutual  security  program  authoriza- 
tion has  been  reduced  from  $7,900,000,000  to 
about  $6,400,000,000.  Further  reduction*  may 
be  made  in  appropriations  committees.  Of- 
ficial estimates  of  the  effect  of  these  reduc- 
tions are  not  available.  But  it  has  been 
unofficially  estimated  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  NATO  divisions 
available  by  the  end  of  this  year  from  50  to 
between  40  and  43  and  aircraft  for  Europe 
from  4.000  to  less  than  3.500. 

The  Defense  Department  military  program 
was  based  on  a  target  date  of  1954.  It  was 
hoped  by  this  time  to  be  in  a  position  to 
provide  defense  forces  In  Europe  sufficient 
to  deter  aggression.  The  date  Is  not  sacred, 
nor  does  it  represent  an  estimate  that  war 
will  occur  that  year. 

Summarizing  Intelligence  reports  and 
other  material  known  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  General  Bradley  has  stated:  "If  the 
present  trend  of  Soviet  activities  continues, 
the  military  considerations  which  today  deter 
our  enemies  from  war  may  have  lost  their 
deterring  effect  by  the  1954  period.  Our 
enemies  will  have  the  capabilities  of  en- 
dangering our  country — doing  It  most  criti- 
cal damage — at  that  time." 

The  military  reasons  behind  this  statemant 
were : 

The  Soviet  Union  will  have  a  substantial 
atomic  stockpile  by  then; 

Huge  stocks  of  Soviet  war  material  will 
Btarfe  becoming  obsolete  after  1954; 


Russia  is  reaching  a  stage  of  industrial 
mobilization  and  stockpiling  of  strategic 
materials  that  would  support  a  sustained 
conflict; 

Rearmament  of  the  satellite  states  with 
modern  weapons  and  aircraft  should  be  prac- 
tically completed  at  that  time. 

While  Soviet  forces  have  not  been  in- 
creased materially,  their  quality  baa  Im- 
proved steadily. 

Our  senior  military  leaders  have  not 
changed  their  minds  as  to  the  necessity  for 
earlier  military  readiness.  They  have  pre- 
sented their  best  Judgment  of  minimum  re- 
quirements for  military  strength  and  readi- 
ness. They  have  bowed  to  the  decisions  of 
the  Pr-^sldent  and  the  Congress,  but  -Tithout 
revising  in  any  way  their  own  Judgment  of 
our  needs. 

It  is  a  fair  question  to  ask  why  the  exact 
figure  of  $71  billion,  as  originally  proposed 
by  the  armed  services,  or  of  $55  billion  as 
proposed  finally  by  the  Defense  Department 
should  be  sacrosanct  as  the  amount  that  Is 
required.  Why  shouldn't  the  Congress  and 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  make  the  savings 
proposed? 

The  answer  lies  In  the  manner  by  which 
these  figures  are  determined.  They  are  not 
plucked  out  of  the  air.  They  represent  the 
cost  of  fulfilling  a  definite  military  plan. 

A  simplified  illustration  is  provided  by  Air 
Force  plans.  The  Air  Force  has  three  major 
missions:  1.  Strategic  retaliation  if  we  are 
attacked.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  strate- 
gic air  command;  2.  Air  defense  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  the  mission  of  the  air  de- 
fense command;  3.  Tactical  support  of  our 
ground  forces  and  the  gaining  of  air  supe- 
riority in  the  theater  of  operations.  This  is 
the  mission  of  the  tactical  air  command. 

M1N1MT7M  FORCES 

The  Air  Force  planners  and  the  Joint  Staff 
determine  the  minimum  forces  that  are 
needed  on  the  outbreak  of  war  to  do  each  one 
of  these  Jobs.  From  the  target  system  In 
Russia  and  the  nvmiber  of  attacks  required 
over  an  Initial  period  the  required  size  of 
the  strategic  Air  Force  is  computed.  This 
may  be  30  wings.  The  number  of  fighters 
and  the  amount  of  antiaircraft  artillery  are 
computed  to  provide  the  minimum  air  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  This  may  ccme 
to  50  wings.  Similar  computations  will  show 
how  many  wings  of  flgtter-bombers.  light 
bombers  and  fighters  are  required  for  tacti- 
cal air  missions  in  support  of  the  ground 
forces,  interdiction  of  enemy  movements  and 
gaining  air  superiority  In  the  theater  of  op- 
erations. 

The  United  States  is  unprepared  at  the 
present  time  to  accon.pllsh  any  of  those 
missions.  The  appropriations  initially  re- 
quested by  the  Air  Force  would  have  pro- 
vided minimum  forces  to  accomplish  them 
In  1954.  Reduced  appropriations  delay 
reaching  the  critical  minimum,  but  do  not 
save  any  money.  The  same  capital  invest- 
ment is  still  required.  It  Is  spread  over  a 
longer  period,  while  at  the  same  time  we 
have  deprived  ourselves  of  the  minimum 
security  over  a  longer  period. 

lAKING  A  CHANCS 

Can  we  afford  to  take  the  chance?  Presi- 
dent Truman  took  Just  ruch  a  chance  when 
he  sequestered  the  funds  in  1949  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  bul'.d  up  the  Air  Force 
from  43  wings  to  70  wings.  The  result  is 
that  now  in  Korea  our  fighters  are  outnum- 
bered four  or  five  to  one.  We  are  still  fight- 
ing with  aircraft  ordered  before  the  Korean 
war  started.  No  deliveries  of  fighter  aircraft 
from  post-Korea  appropriations  have  been  re- 
ceived. In  fighters  we  are  losing,  from  com- 
bat and  other  operational  causes,  more  air- 
craft than  are  bielng  manufactured  and  our 
fighter  wings  in  Korea  are  under  strength. 

Ground  and  naval  forces  needed  are  deter- 
mined In  the  same  manner  as  air  require- 


ments to  do  a  definite  Job  in  the  war  plan. 
The  war  plan  is  based.  In  turn,  on  what  the 
enemy  can  bring  against  xis.  Today,  neither 
the  Army  nor  the  Air  Force  can  do  the  mini- 
mum tasks  outlined  for  them,  nor  will  they 
be  able  to  fulfill  them  by  the  critical  year 
of  1954,  if  current  budget  reductions  are 
retained. 

The  reductions  In  the  mlllUry  budget 
constitute  a  repetition  of  the  chance  Presi- 
dent Truman  took  In  holding  down  Air  Force 
expansion.  If  war  comes  in  the  next  3 
years  the  ground  forces  will  not  be  equipped 
with  postwar  weapons  now  in  producilca. 
They  will  be  under  strength,  and  their  tac- 
tical air  support  will  be  so  hopelessly  out- 
numbered that  It  can  do  little  more  than 
flght  for  its  own  existence. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  International  situ- 
ation to  warrant  taking  such  a  chance  of 
disaster.  Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  said 
recently:  "There  Is  notbing  in  the  world 
situation  today  that  I  am  aware  of  which 
would  Justify  any  relaxation  of  effort.  On 
the  contrary,  there  seems  to  me  to  be  a  grim 
ominous  threat  running  through  the  entire 
fabric  of  world  events." 

The  American  people  are  faced  with  a  long 
struggle  for  survival  against  world  Commu- 
nist domination  Fifty  years  from  now.  to- 
day may  be  seen  as  the  critical  period  when 
our  action  determined  whether  it  was  to  be 
lost  or  won.  It  cannot  be  won  by  blowing 
hot  and  colJ  alternately  with  the  news  of  the 
day  or  the  election  of  tomorrow.  We  must 
arm  our  splrlU  and  fortify  our  minds  with 
the  will  to  sacrifice  and  the  doggedness  to 
persist  until  we  have  moved  Into  the  clear  air 
of  security. 


Basic  Americanism  for  the  School 
Carriculum 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone 
is  always  coming  up  with  new  Ideas  to  be 
added  to  the  public-school  curriculum. 
Most  of  them  have  a  great  deal  of  merit 
but  unfortunately  require  the  elimina- 
tion of  other  equally  desirable,  and  fre- 
quently well  established,  elements  of  the 
current  required  subjects. 

This  suggestion  avoids  this  difficulty. 
What  I  propose  is  that  In  the  courses  in 
civics  which  are  mandatory  under  the 
laws  of  every  State  in  the  Union,  al- 
though known  by  other  names  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  emphasis  be  placed 
on  basic  Americanism. 

The  changes  necessitated  by  this  pro- 
posal would  not  be  difficult  to  effect.  On 
the  contrary,  they  would  be  welcomed  by 
most  teachers.  Such  fundamental  ideals 
as  free  speech,  free  press,  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, which  were  enunciated  by  the  ba- 
sic documents  of  American  history,  the 
Mayflower  Compact,  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  resolutions  of  the  several 
Colonies,  and  the  Constitution  would  be 
emphasized  in  their  true  historic  origin. 
Many  of  our  children  today  have  gotten 
the  idea  that  they  were  unknown  until 
the  "four  freedoms"  were  enunciated 
in  our  own  time. 
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With  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
American  tradition,  much  of  the  empha- 
sis upon  security  as  distinguished  from 
freedom  with  its  attendant  elements  of 
faith,  opportunity,  and  the  risks  of  life, 
might  well  be  eliminated  in  our  thinking. 
It  is  worth  trying. 
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What  We  Need  Is  Something  Electric 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  DEANE 

or  NoaTH  autouNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  DEANR     Mr.  Speaker,  from  May 
29  through  June  10  a  World  Assembly  for 
Moral  Re-Armament  was  held  at  Mack- 
inac Island,  Mich.    One  thousand  three 
hundred  and  .seventy-nine  people  from  34 
countries  attended  the  assembly,  includ- 
ing  representatives   of    14   parliaments. 
Chancelor   Konrad    Adenauer,   of   Ger- 
manjr-.  sent  Heinrich  Hellwege.  Minister 
for  Upper  House  Affairs,  as  his  personal 
repre.sentative.     A  delegation  of  48  from 
management,  labor,  and  the  Air  Force 
came  from  Brazil.    Two  hundred  and 
forty-two  airlines  personnel  were  sent  by 
Eastern,  National,  Pan  American.  Capi- 
tal.  and  Calif  omia  Eastern  Airlines.     In- 
dustrial delegations  included  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  of  Canada,  the  Chrysler  Corp. 
of    Canada,    the    Reo    Motor    Co..    the 
Standard    Oil    Co.    of    Ohio,    Windsor 
Transit  Unes.  the  Miami  Transit  Co., 
the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Power  Com- 
mission, and  representatives  of  the  na- 
tional milk  industry.    Porty-four  came 
fiom  six  far-eastern  nations,  including 
2    former   Japanese    Cabinet   ministers. 
5  member     of  the  Diet,  and  22  others 
from  Japan.    The  delegation  from  Thai- 
land  Included   the   son   of   the   Prime 
Minister. 

The  climax  of  the  assembly  was  the 
w  orld  broadcast  by  Dr.  Prank  N.  D.  Buch- 
man.  the  initiator  of  Moral  Re-Arma- 
ment, on  June  10.  1952.  carried  in  the 
United  States  over  the  national  network 
of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  in  20  countries  abroad.  Under 
unanimous  consent.  I  lasert.  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  this  address  by  Dr.  Buch- 
man.  entlUed  "What  We  Need  Is  Some- 
thing Electric": 

What  Wk  Need  Is  Something  Klsctric 

What  we  need  Is  something  electric — a 
•hock  that  brlnjis  men  and  nations  to  their 
MOaes  before  it  la  too  late.  Something  pow- 
erful enoiigh  to  weld  unity  out  of  the  hardest 
elements. 

I  remember  the  flrst  electric  light.  It 
revolutionized  our  living.  It  altered  men's 
thinking  about  the  future.  Is  theie  today 
a  discovery  that  can  go  Into  every  home  m 
eveT7  nation  and  unexpectedly  bring  an  an- 
swer to  our  darkest  problems? 

Our  Job  may  be  to  cure  the  maelstrom  of 
disorder  and  have  the  answer  to  a  panic 
throughout  the  lands.  Is  that  your  concep- 
tion of  your  part  in  world  statesmauablp? 
That  is  the  purpose  of  moral  rearmament. 
Here  Is  the  answer  that  enables  all  of  xis  to 
work  together  for  somethlntr  really  big 

A  man  In  Washington  came  to  aee  us.  At 
the  end  of  the  evening  be  said.  "I  and  my 


experts  discuss  everything  except  the  point. 
Moral  rearmament  deals  with  the  point." 
Next  morning  he  got  up  early  and  telephoned 
to  his  superior  in  Washington.  He  apolo- 
gized to  him  for  a  resentment  against  him 
which  he  described  as  the  deepest  resent- 
ment of  his  life.  He  said  on  the  telephone. 
"What  is  the  use  of  us  talking  to  the  world 
about  unity  when  we  have  division  right 
here  In  our  own  offices  In  Washington?  I 
was  resentful  because  I  waa  self-righteous. 
I  have  not  been  fully  honest  with  you.  I  am 
sorry." 

A  European  who  heard  this  said,  ''Here  is 
American  statesmanship  that  will  win  every- 
body.    It's  the  secret  we  are  looking  for." 

Everyone  everywhere  can  make  contact 
with  the  source  of  power  and  Ulumlnatlon 
that  changed  the  thinking  of  the  man  from 
Washington  and  told  him  what  to  do. 

The  short  circuit  is  human  selQshncss. 
It  breaks  contact.  It  is  the  source  of  dark- 
ness and  Io68  of  direction.  When  selfish- 
ness is  crossed  out,  every  home  and  every 
Cabinet  can  be  power  stations  radiating  an 
answer  that  works. 

We  need  to  bring  the  reality  of  thU  an- 
swer quickly  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
world. 

We  have  Just  seen  a  fllm — made  in  Fin- 
land— forged  from  the  exp»erlence  of  men  800 
.  yards  from  the  Iron  curtain.  Its  effect  la 
electric.  It  is  called  The  Answer.  It  U  In- 
dustry's answer.  It  Is  democracy  giving  a 
sure  answer  with  a  united  voice.  An  Ameri- 
can whose  business  it  is  to  show  films  said. 
"This  Is  the  finest  film  I  have  ever  seen." 

Is  that  what  we  need?  Something  in  our 
movie  theaters  which  gives  the  answer  to 
a  steel  strike.  This  fllm  does.  It  shows  the 
answer  to  the  self-wUi  in  management  and 
labor  who  are  both  so  right,  and  so  wrong. 

The  play  which  inspired  this  film  has 
been  seen  by  over  a  million  people  In  16 
countries  around  the  world.  In  recent  weelu 
It  has  been  showing  In  the  Industrial  north 
of  Italy  and  drawing  thousands.  In  real 
life  one  of  the  two  men  who  played  the  part 
of  management  and  labor  Is  the  personnel 
head  of  56,000  workers.  The  other  Is  one  of 
his  workers  and  a  former  Communiat.  The 
change  in  these  two  men  has  electrified 
Milan.  The  nation  began  to  realize  that 
when  management  Is  ready  to  change  and 
make  sacrifices  for  an  idea  that  can  unite  the 
world,  labor  responds. 

It  works  In  America,  too.  The  personnel 
superintendent  of  one  of  the  great  airlines 
states  that  3  years  ago  there  were  491  griev- 
ances outfitandlng  between  labor  and  man- 
agement In  his  company.  Then  moral  re- 
armament went  to  work.  Men  changed. 
Men  got  honest.  Last  year  there  were  only 
17  grievances  In  that  company.  So  far  this 
year  there  have  been  three. 

As  the  head  of  the  TextUe  Workers  of 
France,  a  former  Communist  who  was  elec- 
trified Into  a  positl\-e  force  by  moral  rearm- 
ament, said.  "Honesty  in  the  factory  and 
the  government  equals  prosperity  In  the 
nation." 

T'ake  one  city.  It  has  a  stormy  industrial 
record.  Subversive  elemenu  have  skillfully 
worked  for  division  and  control.  Men  from 
the  airlines  who  apply  moral  rearmament 
were  Invited  to  bring  their  evidence.  The 
next  day  the  labor  leader  in  the  dispute  said. 
"What  has  happened  to  management,  they 
are  different?  We  can  negotiate  with  men 
like  that."  Management  said.  "We  hardly 
recognized  the  labor  leader  today.  He  is  dif- 
fereiit.  He  is  a  pleasure  to  do  business  with. 
We  are  ready  to  agree  with  him  on  whaft 
right  In  this  Issue."  Two  days  later  a  lead- 
ing financial  paper  carried  the  headline, 
"Strike  threat  resolved  after  visit  of  MRA 
employer-labor   team." 

We  need  something  electric.  Something 
that  sparks  men's  hearts  and  minds  to  a  new 
way  of  doing  business.  A  positive  force 
which  can   magnetize   a   whole   community. 


When  that  happens  it  makes  news  for  the 
mllliona. 

I  have  m  my  hand  an  article  by  Bear  Adm. 
Richard  E.  Byrd.  It  arrived  yesterday.  It 
la  on  the  newsstands  today.  It  wUl  be  r«ad 
In  millions  of  homes  across  America  and 
Canada.  Its  title  Is  "Preview  of  a  New  World, 
the  Story  of  Moral  Rearmament."  Say  the 
editors  of  the  American  Weekly,  which  pub- 
lishes the  article,  "It's  a  great  pi3ce  of  writ- 
ing. It's  authoritative.  It  reads  like  the 
wind." 

Admiral  Byrd  says.  "MRA  Is  above  party, 
class,  or  point  of  view.  It  is  not  an  organi- 
zation you  Join,  but  an  Ideology  you  live. 
Not  a  new  religion,  but  a  new  dynamic  force. 
It  starte  when  you  start  with  yourself  to  live 
out  the  four  absolute  moral  standards  of 
honesty,    purity,    unselfishness,    and    love." 

Another  admiral  was  invited  bv  the  gov- 
ernor of  an  Island  dine  at  Government 
House  and  afterward  to  give  news  of  MRA 
at  a  public  meeting.  Introducing  him  to 
the  audience,  which  Included  government 
officials,  mayors,  newspaper  editors,  and 
trade-unionists,  the  leading  figures  of  the 
Island,  the  governor  said,  "I  have  been  a 
•coffer,  but  I  went  to  an  MRA  assembly  and 
I  have  changed  my  mind.  MRA  is  some- 
thing of  tremendous  importance  for  lis  aU. 
It  Is  a  terrific  power  for  good  throughout  th« 
world." 

It  is  amazing  how  speedily  even  scoffers 
get  the  point.  It  Is  spUt  second  transmis- 
sion. It  leaps  from  man  to  man.  It  brings 
unity  to  classes,  races,  nations. 

Take  South  Africa.  At  a  pan-African  as- 
sembly for  moral  rearmament,  all  the  differ- 
ent communities  and  races  were  represented. 
A  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  Beer  fam- 
Hies  in  South  Africa  stood  up  and  said,  "As 
I  grew  up  I  accepted  superiority  to  the 
African  as  my  right.  When  I  met  MRA  I 
knew  it  was  the  answer  for  me  and  for  South 
Africa.  I  saw  where  I  needed  to  change.  I 
lost  my  superiority  and  I  want  to  apologize 
to  the  African  people  for  my  previous  atti- 
tude." A  young  African  banister  said  in 
reply.  "It  is  not  easy  for  a  South  African 
or  an  Englishman  to  say  'sorry'  to  us.  But 
we  Africans  have  to  say  'sorry*  too.  We  are 
prepared  to  work  with  anyone  who  accepts 
this  spirit." 

African  leaders  summed  up  the  assembly 
in  these  words:  "We  have  seen  history  being 
made  here  as  Africans,  AsUms,  and  Euro- 
peans find  the  secret  of  unity  through 
change,  absolute  moral  standards,  and  the 
guidance  of  God.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
only  true  road  for  the  new  Africa,  and  w« 
pledge  ourselves  to  flght  along  with  you  to 
bring  moral  rearmament  to  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  the  world." 

As  I  speak  to  you  I  have  beside  me  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Par  East.  The  Prime 
Minister  of  Slam  says,  "MRA  Is  the  best  thing 
for  Slam.  Siam  must  give  Its  best  for  MRA." 
There  has  Just  arrived  at  our  world  head- 
quarters in  Switzerland  5  tons  of  the  best 
Siamese  rice.  The  shipping  lines  and  rail- 
way! delivered  it  free  to  the  door.  It  is  a 
gift  from  the  Prime  Minister.  He  knows  the 
work  of  moral  rearmament  In  the  East.  He 
has  read  full  page  articles  of  its  world  effect 
In  his  leading  newspaper.  He  knows  what 
the  Burmese  and  Japanese  are  doing  They 
and  members  of  the  Cabinets  of  India.  Pakis- 
tan and  Ceylon  have  invited  moral  rearma- 
ment to  bring  this  answer  to  their  countries. 
That  news  Is  electric.  An  answer  that  tinltea 
East  and  West. 

A  delegation  of  leading  citizens  from  Siam 
Is  with  us  here  In  Mackinac  to  equip  them- 
selves to  take  MRA  to  their  nation. 

And  men  with  this  answer  are  answering 
the    needs    of    the    nations.      Think    of    the 

Struggle  for  South  America.  Recently  46 
trades-union  men  went  from  Brasll  for  3 
months'  training  to  Moscow.  That  Is  the 
problem.     What  U  the  answcrf 
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A  French  count  who  served  In  his  country's 
resistance  force  dxirlng  the  war,  the  son  of  • 
French  Marxist  seaman  whose  mother  waa 
secretary-general  of  3  million  Socialist 
women,  a  former  football  star  from  America, 
and  a  young  Swiss  born  In  Egypt,  have  been 
working  together  with  tremendous  effect  In 
Brazil.  These  four  men  were  responsible  for 
a  mass  meeting  of  Santos  docters.  There 
were  20  speakers.  The  president  of  the  dock- 
ers was  In  the  chair.  Among  the  speakers 
were  top  management  and  former  Commu- 
nists who  In  the  force  of  MRA  had  found  a 
revolutionary  philosophy,  a  new  passion  and 
plan  which  Is  the  answer  to  the  bitterness 
of  the  left  and  the  hardness  of  the  right. 
Men  of  all  classes  are  here  from  Brazil  to 
learn  together  how  to  give  this  force  to  all 
of  South  America. 

We  are  In  the  midst  of  the  breakdown  of 
ovu-  civilization — war  In  the  home,  war  In 
Industry,  war  between  the  nations.  What  Is 
the  future?  Further  disintegration,  chaos, 
anarchy  and  dictatorship?  Or  the  birth  of 
a  new  society  brought  about  by  a  revolu- 
tionary change  in  human  natxue?  The  Holy 
Spirit  Is  the  most  powerful  force  in  the  world 
today.  Man  can  split  the  atom.  The  Holy 
Spirit  Is  uniting  humanity  through  men  who 
listen  to  Him  and  obey.  It  needs  to  be  a 
dally  experience.     It  Is  practical.    It  works. 

The  basic  struggle  Is  for  the  wills  of  men. 
That  is  the  ideological  struggle.  It  goes  on 
In  yoMT  heart  and  mine  every  day.  Armies 
and  pacts  and  economic  assistance  are  neces- 
sary. But  the  deciding  factor  is  whether  as 
men  and  nations  we  are  guided  by  the  voice 
of  materialism  or  the  voice  of  God. 


America  Oar  Promised  Land 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF   MASSACITDSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recosd,  I 
wish  to  include  a  very  patriotic  poem 
which  I  received  from  a  constituent  of 
mine,  Mr.  Henry  Kravetz,  109  Blooming- 
dale  Street,  Chelsea,  Mass.  The  poem 
was  written  by  Mr.  Kravetz  upon  the 
graduation  of  his  son,  Elliott  S.  Kravetz, 
from  a  liberal-arts  college  in  Boston 
under  Public  Law  16. 

America  Omt  Promised  Laito 

We  owe  It  to  you,  good  U.  S.  A. 
Our  vets  are  In  school. 
No  beggars  astray. 

Yesterday's  soldiers,   for   degrees,    diplomas, 

march  In  line. 
Tomorrow's  artists,  designers. 
Your  son  and  mine. 

We  owe   It  to  vou.  Uncle  Sam,  nephews  of 

foreign  blPth. 
Show  us  anoth^  place, 
YoMi  equal  on  earth. 

Thank  yoy.  America,  for  tolerance  and  right. 
Children's  future. 
Are  parents  delight. 

America,  America,  our  Promised  Land,  lone 

shining  star  in  a  dark  sky. 
You  feed,  you  clothe  a  starving  world. 
You  come  forth,  to  the  orphan's  cry. 

Unworthy  cowards,  the  trust  of  allegiance 

forsake . 
Woe  to  that  hand  who  God's  pledge, 


Our  Father  In  Heaven,  to  Thee  I  send  my 
plea. 

Ke€p  this  glorious  land,  young,  strong,  and 
free. 

Deliver  us  from  all  unthankful  traitors,  who- 
ever they  may  be. 


One  Caase  of  Today's  Troables 


And  oath  will  break. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  "secret 
agreements  secretly  arrived  at"  are  caus- 
ing most  of  today's  international  trou- 
bles. Secret  agreements  made  at  Cairo, 
at  Tehran,  and  at  Yalta  by  President 
Roosevelt,  and  again  at  Potsdam  by 
President  Truman,  are  the  cause  of  most 
of  today's  troubles  with  Stalin.  Our 
present-day  difficulties  in  Korea,  the 
problems  of  the  Panmunjom  peace  con- 
ference, and  the  terrible  mistakes  we 
have  made  in  connection  with  the  pris- 
oners of  war  on  Koje  Island  can  all  be 
traced  back  to  "secret  agreements  se- 
cretly arrived  at." 

The  following  article  by  George  So- 
kolsky  points  out  and  documents  some  of 
the  secret  agreements  that  our  leaders 
leave  made  that  today  rise  up  to  afflict  us : 

Thksk  Dats 
(By  Oeorge  Sokolsky) 

The  current  difficulties  which  we  have  been 
facing  In  Korea  are  an  outcome  of  our  curi- 
ous handling  of  prisoners  of  war  at  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  A  precedent  was  set  for 
turning  prisoners  of  war  over  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia without  regard  to  what  might  happen  to 
them  afterwards. 

Section  VI  of  proclamation  No.  3  of  the 
Allied  control  authority  ( control  council ) , 
dated  at  Berlin.  September  20.  1945  and 
signed  by  B  L.  Montgomery,  field  marshal; 
L.  Koeltz.  V  D.  Sokolovsky.  and  Dwight  D. 
Eisenhower,  reads  as  follows  In  part: 

"19.  (A)  the  German  authorities  will  carry 
out.  for  the  benefit  of  the  United  Nations, 
such  measures  of  restitution,  reinstatement, 
restoration,  reparation,  reconstruction,  relief, 
and  rehabilitation  as  the  Allied  representa- 
tives may  prescribe.  For  these  purposes  the 
German  authorities  will  effect  or  procxire  the 
surrender  or  transfer  of  such  property,  assets, 
rights,  titles  and  Interests,  effect  such  deliv- 
eries and  carry  out  such  repair,  building  and 
construction  work,  whether  in  Germany  or 
elsewhere,  and  will  provide  ruch  transport, 
plant,  equipment  and  materials  of  all  kinds, 
labor,  personnel,  and  specialist  and  other 
services,  for  use  In  Germany  or  elsewhere,  as 
the  Allied  representatives  may  direct." 

Thla.  the  Russians  have  interpreted  as 
Justifying  their  position  that  an  entire  peo- 
ple could  be  prisoners  of  war  and  could  be 
enslaved  to  a  conquering  power.  It  was 
under  this  provision  that  German  scientists 
were  taken  to  Russia  to  do  Stalin's  work. 
Note  the  words:  Labor,  personnel,  and  spe- 
cialists, and  other  services,  for  use  In  Ger- 
many or  elsewhere.  This  clause  opened  the 
door  to  removing  human  beings  to  Russia 
against  their  will.  Those  are  the  words  to 
which  the  United  States  agreed  and  for 
which  we  arj  paying  so  heavily  today. 

As  one  goes  Into  the  question  of  what  con- 
stitutes a  wtu-  criminal,  and  therefore  a  pxer- 
Bon  suitable  to  be  a  war  prisoner  or  a  slave 
laborer,  we  come  to  curious  definitions  to 


which  the  United  States  agreed  at  London, 
on  Aug\ist  8,  1945.  This  agreement  was 
signed  by  Robert  H.  Jackson,  Robert  Falco. 
Jowltt  C,  I  T.  Nlkitchenko,  A.  N.  Tralnln. 

We  are  now  dealing  with  the  charter  of 
the  international  military  tribunal,  sec- 
tion n.  entitled  "Jurisdiction  and  General 
Principles."  This  section  describes:  (1) 
crimes  against  peace;  (3)  war  crimes;  (3) 
crimes  against  humanity.  These  are  defined 
in  great  detail.  Tlien  come  articles  7  and  8, 
which  set  a  dangerous  precedent  that  has 
done  unbelievable  damage: 

"Article  7.  The  ofDclal  position  of  defend- 
ants, whether  as  heads  of  state  or  responsible 
officials  In  government  departments.  sbaU 
not  be  considered  as  freeing  them  from  re- 
sponsibility or  mitigating  punishment. 

"Article  8.  The  fact  that  the  defendant 
acted  pursuant  to  order  of  his  government  or 
of  a  superior  shall  not  free  him  from  respon- 
sibility, but  he  may  be  punished  if  the  tri- 
bunal determine  that  justice  to  requires." 

Under  these  provisions  no  mUltary  or 
civilian  officer  or  even  citizen  can  ever  claim 
that  he  obeyed  his  superior.  No  lieutenant 
can  say  that  he  obeyed  his  colonel;  no  As- 
sistant SecreUry  of  State  can  ever  say 
that  he  obeyed  the  President. 

The  precedent  set  under  these  agreements 
will  continue  to  be  raised  In  every  confer- 
ence over  prisoners  of  war.  The  conferees 
were  careful  to  define  their  terms,  to  lay 
down  the  rules  and  to  spell  out  the  defini- 
tions. Nothing  Is  left  to  chance  No  person 
can  beg  off  on  the  grounds  that  he  obeyed 
his  commander  In  chief. 

We  live  in  a  curious  era  during  which  ws 
actually  know  little  that  occxu^  when  it  oc- 
curs. The  news  of  the  world  is  censored — 
more  than  it  has  been  In  any  war  during  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  It  Is 
only  when  documents  are  made  available 
that  those  who  have  the  patience  to  go 
through  heavy  volumes  find  the  documenta- 
tion of  our  troubles. 

The  IndlspuUble  fact  stands  out  that  In 
many  matters,  the  Russians  have  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  an  American  representatlTS 
giving  them  authority  to  commit  the  out- 
rages against  which  we  now  have  to  protest. 

So  we  return  to  the  matter  of  the  Korean 
prisoners  of  war.  We  have  hardly  any  precise 
Information  about  what  has  been  happening 
at  Panmunjom.  The  little  news  reports  that 
come  from  there  are  hardly  informative.  Ap- 
parently the  prolonged  stalemate  Is  over 
prisoners  of  war.  Are  the  Soviet  Chinese  and 
their  Russian  advisers  using  the  above-quot- 
ed documents  as  a  basis  for  discussion?  If 
so,  we  are  In  real  trouble. 


Social-Security  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

OF  INOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Monday.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.  R. 
7800  to  Increase  the  social-security  bene- 
fits, passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  June  17  by  a  vote  of  360  yeas  to  22 
nays.  This  was  the  second  time  that  it 
came  to  the  House  under  suspension  of 
rules  whereby  it  was  impossible  to  either 
debate  or  amend  the  legislation. 

This  parliamentary  procedure  alone 
was  sufficient  grounds  to  vote  against  the 
bill.  However,  since  this  legislation  was 
presented  for  purely  political  purposes  by 
the  majority  party  in  control  of  the  Con- 
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gress.  It  was  necessary  to  vote  for  this 
legislation  even  though  it  needed  some 
revision  and  perfecting  amendments: 

First.  To  give  the  increased  benefits 
to  the  deserving  recipients  of  social  se- 
curity; and,  second,  to  reduce  or  elemi- 
nate  the  authority  of  the  Federal  Se- 
curity Administrator  which  conceivably 
could  be  a  back-door  approach  to  social- 
ized medicine. 

On  May  19  this  same  legislation  came 
before  the  House  also  under  the  suspen- 
sion of  rules;.  The  chief  objection  to  this 
legislation  at  that  time  stemmed  from 
the  American  Medical  Association,  be- 
cause certain  portions  of  section  3  gave 
too  much  discriminatory  authority  to  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  and 
otherwise  opened  the  door  to  socialized 
medicine. 

When  the  question  was  put  to  vote,  the 
two-thirds  majority  required  under  sus- 
pension of  i-ules  for  passage  did  not  re- 
spond In  favor  of  the  legislation.  Then 
apparently  the  administration  majority 
staited  Uie  false  story  that  those  of  us 
who  voted  £.gainst  this  measure  on  May 
19  voted  against  the  needy  old-age  recip- 
ients. 

Nothing  was  further  from  the  truth. 
In  fact,  this  "nay"  vote  at  that  time  was 
a  protest  airainst  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce sociaLzed  medicine  through  this 
legislation.  Furthermore.  H.  R.  7800  gave 
no  benefits  of  any  kind  to  the  old  jieople 
who  are  not  on  the  social-security  rolls. 
It  merely  raised  by  a  very  small  amount 
the  benefits  that  are  being  given  to  those 
who  now  aie  on  the  list.  The  obvious 
answer  to  "^his  procedure  is  "What  a 
cheap  political  trick  to  use  to  buy  votes." 

Actually,  the  Intent  was  to  place  Re- 
publicans and  certain  Democrats  on  the 
defensive  and  to  discredit  their  vote  with 
the  public.  This  is  a  shining  example  of 
how  some  groups  will  play  politics  In- 
stead of  working  for  worthy  legislation. 

H.  R  7800  has  a  few  good  features  but 
Its  many  deceptions  could  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
and  corrections  could  have  been  made.  If 
the  bill  had  l)een  brought  before  the 
House  In  regular  order  and  made  subject 
to  debate. 

For  example,  a  very  unwise  fiscal  policy 
that  has  betn  followed  by  the  present 
administration  has  created  an  inflation- 
ary condition  which  has  cut  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  approxi- 
mately in  half.  The  increased  benefits 
offered  by  H.  R.  7800  by  no  means  take 
care  of  this  added  living  cost.  Further- 
more, the  present  law  requires  that  no 
recipient  of  social  security  dare  earn 
more  than  $60  per  month  from  outside 
sources.  H.  R.  7800  proposed  to  in- 
crease tlils  work  clause  to  $70  per  month 
but  this  Is  ty  no  means  a  sufficient 
amount  and.  again,  was  another  mani- 
festation of  lie  unfairness  of  the  bill. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  ap- 
parently ignared  the  minority  party 
members  anc;  reported  back  the  same 
bill  with  the  deletions  requested  origi- 
nally by  the  .\merican  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Even  sti.  perhaps  not  quite  enough 
was  deleted  io  insure  that  the  Federal 
Security  Administrator  would  not  have 
the  excess  authority  which  he  and  his 
Department  always  attempt  to  secure. 


However,  it  was  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  eliminate  the  hazard  and 
danger  of  socialized  medicine.  I  voted 
"aye"  for  the  reason  that  it  reduced  at 
least  the  possibility  of  introducing  so- 
cialized medicine  and  it  made  a  slight 
Increase  in  the  work  clause. 

Neither  of  these  improvements  were 
sufficient  to  satisfy  either  the  recipients 
of  social  security  benefits  or  the  good 
Americans  who  oppose  socialism  in  any 
form  but  it  was  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  do  this  much  rather  than  deprive 
these  people  of  even  this  small  increased 
l)€nefit  since  the  Congress  may  be  near- 
ing  adjournment. 

The  bill  now  goes  to  the  Senate  and 
It  is  hoped  that  this  body  will  be  inter- 
ested in  legislation  instead  of  politics  in 
considering  this  worthy  measure.  It  is 
also  hoped  that  they  will  further  reduce 
tlie  objectionable  socialized  medicine 
possibility  and  increase  the  benefits  and 
improve  the  work  clause. 

Representative  Rmd  of  New  York  has 
Introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  7922.  which  is 
much  fairer  to  the  recipients  of  social 
security  and  absolutely  removes  all  pos- 
sibilities of  socialized  medicine.  Thus, 
It  would  be  a  double  blessing  and  a  pro- 
tection to  all  groups. 

I  am  hoping  that  any  future  Congress 
of  which  I  or  any  other  person  may  be 
a  Member  will  not  stoop  to  play  politics 
with  the  welfare  of  the  old  age  and  other 
deserving  recipients.  It  Is  also  hoped 
that  this  Congress  and  future  Congresses 
will  not  resort  to  the  "gag"  rule  whereby 
It  is  impossible  to  improve  legislation  by 
debate  and  amendment. 

I  also  hope  that  all  Congresses  will 
be  very  conscious  of  the  determination  to 
oppose  socialism  wherever  It  rears  its 
ugly  head  whether  it  be  in  the  field  of 
medicine,  as  was  attempted  In  this  bill, 
or  in  any  other  form,  even  if  It  is  neces- 
«ary  to  forego  certain  apparent  benefits. 


Reiolatiou  of  Wyoming  Taxpayers' 
AtsociatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

OF    WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RJEPRBSENTAITVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  Is  growing  sentiment  in 
my  own  State  of  Wyoming — and  I  am 
sure  that  similar  sentiment  Is  gaining 
ground  elsewhere — ^for  Congress  to  re- 
capture control  of  the  Nation's  purse 
strings,  as  a  means  of  curbing  runaway 
Federal  spending. 

As  evidence  of  this  sentiment.  I  submit 
and  commend  to  your  attention  two  res- 
olutions aulopted  recently  by  the  Wyom- 
ing Taxpayers'  Association.  This  State- 
wide, nonprofit  organization  is  composed 
of  members  representing  all  sections  of 
Wyoming  but  with  a  common  interest — 
an  interest  in  the  operation  of  our  Fed- 
eral Government  and  of  the  Wyoming 
State  government,  especially  as  they  per- 
tain to  tax  matters. 


The  Wyoming  Taxpayers'  Association 
is  an  active  organization,  and  should  bo 
highly  commended  for  the  fine  work  be- 
ing done  to  make  Wyoming  people  more 
conscious  of  tax  problems  and  other  gov- 
ernmental details.  During  each  State 
legislative  session,  the  Wyoming  Tax- 
payers' Association  performs  a  very  help- 
ful service  in  publishing  a  daily  digest 
of  legislative  news.  This  daily  publica- 
tion includes  analyses  of  all  biUs  intro- 
duced in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
of  the  State  legislature,  and  periodically 
gives  detailed  histories  of  important 
measures.  It  is  a  service  found  valuable 
by  legLsIators.  newspaper  editors,  and 
many,  many  other  interested  persons. 

Brmging  to  the  forefront  matters  af- 
fecting the  Wyoming  taxpayers'  pocket- 
books,  and  making  them  more  conscious 
of  the  deep  bite  taxes  take  from  every 
workingman's  pay  check  is  but  one  of 
the  important  services  being  under- 
taken— and  very  successfully — by  this 
Wyoming  organization. 

One  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
association  concerns  8.  913  introduced 
by  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  of  Ar- 
kansas, and  Its  House  counterpart,  H.  R. 
7888  introduced  by  Congressman 
Wu-LiAM  M.  CoLMKH.  of  Mississippi. 
These  bills  would  establish  a  permanent 
staff  of  qualified  experts  to  assist  appro- 
priations committees  and  to  give  Con- 
gress fiscal  information  that  will  help 
restore  to  Congress  Its  constitutional 
control  over  Federal  spending. 

The  other  resolution  deals  with  House 
Joint  Resolution  371  introduced  by  Con- 
gressman Frederic  R.  Coudert,  Jr.,  of 
New  York,  which  provides  that  Federal 
expenditures  during  fiscal  1953  shall  not 
exceed  estimated  revenues  of  $71,000,- 
000,000. 

At  various  times,  I  have  placed  myself 
wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  the  purposes 
of  both  these  resolutions,  and  am  happy 
to  place  them  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  study  by  my  colleagues.  The 
resolutions  follow: 

CouDiXT  Proposal,  Hotrss  Jonrr 
REsoLirnoH  371 

Whereas  the  future  growth  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  successful  defense^mobUi- 
zatlon,  depends  on  a  healtiiy  economic  sys- 
tem and  a  financially  aoupd  Oovernment; 

Whereas  proposed  expenditures  of  »85,400,- 
000,000  for  fiscal  1953  would  add  an  esti- 
mated $14,000,000,000  to  our  national  debt 
of  some  $260,000,000,000,  thus  accelerating 
the  Inflation  that  has  already  halved  the 
value  of  the  doUar; 

Whereas  such  an  expenditure  level  oould 
only  be  maintained  by  adding  to  a  tax  bur- 
den which  is  already  at  or  near  the  tolerable 
peak,  both  for  the  individual  taxpayer  and 
for  the  continued  healthy  fuuctlonlng  of  our 
productive  system;  and 

Whereas  experts  in  and  out  of  Ckingress 
have  shown  where  billions  of  dollars  may  be 
cut  out  of  the  proposed  budget  without  dam- 
age to  our  defense  effort:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Wyoming  Taxpayers  AssO' 
ciation.  That  the  Congress  enact  House  Joint 
Resolution  371  which  provides  that  Federal 
expenditures  during  fiscal  1953  shall  not 
exceed  estimated  revenues  of  $71,000,000,000; 
It  Is  further 

Resoh>€d,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing be  directed  to  transmit  the  senae  d  this 
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resolution   to  Meml^rs  of  Congress   repre- 
■entlng  Wyoming. 

P.  W.  Masblz. 

Presiding. 

McCiiKi.i.AN  Bnx.  S.  913.  and  Colmzb  Bux, 
H.  R.  7888 

Whereaa  the  Nation's  future  depends  sub- 
stantially on  whether  the  United  States  can 
control  run-away  Pederal  expenditures,  which 
unchecked  will  lead  us  to  ruinous  Inflation 
or  equally  ruinous  taxation; 

Whereas  congressional  desire  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  through  the  appropriation 
process  is  continually  thwarted  by  prior  legis- 
lative commitments,  with  the  result  that 
Congress  has  direct  control  over  only 
$28,700,000,000  of  the  President's  proposed 
$85,400,000,000  budget  for  fiscal  1953; 

Whereas  Congress  must  have  not  only  the 
power  but  the  machinery  to  suspend  or 
eliminate  expensive  peacetime  programs  that 
have  no  place  In  our  mobilization  for  de- 
fense: and 

Whereas  Federal  commitments  to  costly 
new  programs  often  arise  out  of  congres- 
sional and  public  ignorance  of  the  Immedi- 
ate and  prospective  costs  of  proposed  legis- 
lation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  Wyoming  Taxpayers'  AssociO' 
tion.  That  Congress,  through  passage  of  bills 
S.  913  nd  H.  R.  7888  or  a  combination  of 
these,  shall  establish  a  permanent  staff  of 
qualified  experts  to  assist  appropriations 
committees  and  to  give  Congress  fiscal  In- 
formation that  will  help  restore  to  Congress 
its  constitutional  control  over  Federal  spend- 
ing: It  is  further 

Resolved,  That  the  chairman  of  this  meet- 
ing be  directed  to  transmit  the  sense  of  this 
resolution  to  Members  of  Congress  repre- 
senting Wyoming. 

P.  W.  Marble, 

Presiding. 


A  Miracle  of  Skill,  Speed,  and  Spirit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

or  Nrw  TOHx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
recall  tliat  tragic  mid-Atlantic  coUislon 
on  April  26  between  the  aircraft  carrier 
Wasv  and  the  destroyer-minesweeper 
Hobson  resulting  in  the  loss  of  many 
lives.  The  Wasp  was  severely  damaged 
in  its  bow  and  it  was  believed  that  it 
would  require  several  months  before  the 
ship  could  be  repaired. 

What  actually  happened,  however,  is 
truly  a  modern  miracle  of  technical  skill, 
performance  and  determination  so  char- 
acteristic of  the  Ne\^  York  naval  ship- 
yard— which  I  still  proudly  prefer  to  call 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  and  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 
Within  a  period  of  10  days,  from  May 
8  to  18,  some  700  navy  yard  workers 
were  able  to  complete  one  of  the  most 
amazing  repair  jobs  in  our  naval  history. 
On  May  18.  the  34,000-ton  aircraft  car- 
rier left  the  shipyard  and  set  out  on  Its 
way  to  join  our  Mediterranean  Fleet, 
where  it  is  now. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  known  as 
the  "Can  Do"  Shipyard,  and  this  has 
been  demonstrated  once  again  in  the 
case  of  the  Wasv.  A  great  deal  of 
Credit  is  due  to  the  commander  of  the 


shipyard,  Rear  Adm.  Roy  T.  Cowdrey. 
who  has  done  an  excellent  job  of  super- 
vision, planning  and  ingenuity.  Special 
recognition  is  due  to  all  those  who 
worked  on  this  job  and  made  possible 
Its  completion  in  record  time.  All  of 
these  people  deserve  the  plaudits  and 
appreciation  of  the  American  people  for 
a  job  "well  done."  as  the  Navy  would 
say. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  place  into  the 
Record  certain  material  which  tells  the 
whole  graphic  story  of  this  outstanding 
performance  of  skill,  speed,  and  patri- 
otic spirit.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues  and 
Americans  everywhere  to  read  this  in- 
teresting material,  which  consists  of  the 
following : 

[Prom  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  Ship- 
worker  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  B4ay  16,  1952) 

"Wasp"  Repairs  Speeded — Shift  akd  Goes 
'•All  Ottt"  To  Get  Ckippled  Cakxizs  Back 
Into  Active  Sekvicx 

When  the  mighty  Wasp  gingerly  nosed  Ita 
way  Into  the  murky  waters  of  Oravesend  Bay, 
the  gaping  hole  in  Its  bow  was  mute  evidence 
of  the  terrific  force  with  which  It  struck  the 
destroyer-minesweeper  Hobson.  The  story  of 
the  tragic  disaster  Is  now  common  knowledge 
to  every  American.  What  they  now  want  to 
know  Is — how  long  will  It  be  before  th« 
Wasp  Is  repaired  and  ready  for  sea  again? 

The  shipyard  can  supply  that  answer.  Very 
definitely — it  won't  be  long  now. 

DAMAGE  CSTIMATEO 

Even  before  the  Wasp  dropped  anchor  in 
the  bay.  plans  were  being  made  for  the  Im- 
mediate repair  of  the  damaged  section  of 
the  ship.  The  injury  extends  atx>ut  30  feet 
below  the  water  line  and  reaches  back  some 
40  to  45  feet  from  the  bow.  The  upper  tear 
resembles  three  Irregular  gigantic  teeth.  The 
shaft  torn  from  the  Hobson  thrust  a  full 
75  feet  inside  the  Wasp,  but  later  shook 
loose. 

Divers  from  the  Navy  salvage  school  at 
Bayonne  went  down  to  study  the  Wasp's 
damages  as  soon  as  the  ship  was  moored. 
After  ammunition  and  aviation  fuel  were 
unloaded,  the  ship  proceeded  to  the  ship- 
yard's Bayonne  annex  where  the  repair  work 
Is  now  under  way. 

"CAN  DO"  CHALLENGED 

Getting  the  V||^p  l»ck  into  fighting  trim 
In  the  shortest  possible  time  is  a  challenge 
to  every  employee  of  this  shipyard.  The 
huge  flattop  Is  a  mighty  weapon  In  oiir  ever- 
expanding  arsenal  against  aggression.  When 
the  untimely  accident  occurred,  the  Wasp 
was  on  Its  way  to  Join  our  naval  forces  In 
the  Mediterranean.  The  presence  of  our 
ships  In  that  area  ha.s,  more  than  any  single 
factor,  kept  our  potential  foes  in   line. 

We've  been  faced  with  big  Jobs  before,  but 
this  Is  something  special.  More  than  ever 
we  can  prove  our  right  to  be  known  as  the 
"can  do"  shipyard. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard  Ship- 
worker.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of  May  19.  1952) 
Yard  Widelt  Acclaisied  roK  "Wasp"  Rccoko 

RJTAIK 

On  May  8,  the  proud  Wasp,  possessor  of  an 
enviable  war  record,  and  slated  to  be  one 
of  our  guardians  of  peace  In  the  Mediter- 
ranean, limped  Into  drydock  at  the  shipyard's 
Bayonne  Annex  badly  bruised  and  battered 
by  Its  collision  with  the  destroyer-mine- 
sweeper Hobson.  Onlookers  viewing  the 
d£image  mutilating  -he  face  of  the  famed 
flattop  must  have  felt  that  months  would 
go  by  before  It  would  again  add  its  sting 
to  our  Atlantic  defense  fleet.  That  was  the 
way  It  looked  on  that  gloomy  morning  of 
Mays. 


On  May  18,  just  10  days  later,  water  was 
pumped  Into  the  drydock.  The  Wasp  waa 
being  refloated.  The  job  had  been  com- 
pleted. 

Proudly  wearing  a  new  bow  taken  from 
her  sister  ship,  the  Hornet,  she  was  soon  feel- 
ing her  way  out  to  Oravesend  Bay  and  one 
could  almost  sense  Its  Joy  over  the  thrUl  of 
riding  in  good  salt  water  again. 

WOEK   WELL   PUBLICIZED 

The  record-breaking  repair  Job  earned  the 
plaudits  of  the  entire  country.  Newspapers 
heralded  the  achievement  with  banner  bead- 
lines  and  numeroxis  pictiires.  Life  maga- 
zine devoted  two  full  pages  to  the  story  and 
headed  Its  article  with  our  slogan,  the  "Can 
Do"  Shipyard. 

Otir  Shipyard  Commander.  Rear  Adm  R  T. 
Cowdrey,  has  this  to  say:  "I  am  extremely 
*  proud  of  the  yard  for  Its  work  on  the  Wasp. 
It  is  the  first  real  acid  test  the  yard  has  been 
put  to  since  I  assumed  command.  The  in- 
genuity, perseverance  and  the  will  to  win  of 
every  man  concerned,  was  outstanding. 
Congratulations  to  all  hands,  officers  and 
clvUlans,  for  a  record-breaking  perfomy- 
ance." 

Navy  officers  said  It  would  normally  have 
taken  at  least  a  full  4  weeks  to  repair  the 
Wasp,  starting  from  scratch.  Instead,  by 
alert  thinking,  careful  planning,  and  un- 
paralleled teamwork,  the  shipyard  pulled 
off  one  of  the  fastest  graXUng  jobs  in  hUtory. 

wo  LTA'a 

Three  shifts  worked  around  the  clock  to 
get  the  crippled  carrier  back  into  service, 
htuxlreds  of  men  swarming  over  her  like 
bees  on  a  honeycomb.  Yet  despite  the  some- 
times difficult  working  conditions — not  one 
lost-time  accident  was  recorded.  The  men  on 
the  Job  were  determined  to  be  around  when 
It  was  completed  and  were  more  conscloxis 
than  ever  of  doing  the  Job  the  best  way — 
the  safe  way. 

The  Wasp  is  now  In  the  Mediterranean. 
frisky  and  as  full  of  fight  as  ever  Her 
presence  In  that  troubled  area  is  essential 
to  keep  the  cold  war  from  developing  Into 
a  shooting  war.  To  get  her  out  there  the 
shipyard  gave  her  a  new  bow.  We  can  take 
a  bow  ourselves  for  a  Job  well  done. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Journal -American  of 
May  20,  1952] 

SpECTACtnj^a  Repaix  Job 
The  repair  Job  on  the  aircraft  carrier 
Wasp  at  the  Bayonne  drydock  will  go  down 
In  Navy  history  as  one  of  the  most  spectacu- 
lar ever  accomplished.  The  "Can  Do"  crew 
did  a  "Can  Do"  Job  as  700  men  worked  around 
the  clock  for  10  days  to  fit  a  new  90-foot 
section  of  the  bow  onto  the  carrier. 

When  the  Wasp  limped  Into  port  after  the 
April  28,  collision  In  which  the  destroyer 
mine-sweeper  Hobson  was  rammed  and 
swung,  the  hole  In  her  bow  looked  as  if  It 
would  take  months  to  fix  but  she  was  marked 
"Por  Urgent  Need  "  in  service  and  the  Navy 
went  to  work. 

The  bow  section  was  cut  from  the  carrier 
Hornet  undergoing  reconversion  In  Brook- 
lyn and  was  shaped  to  the  Wasp.  Yesterday 
the  34,000  ton  flat-top  moved  Into  the  Nar- 
rows to  pick  up  ammunition.  The  Navy  can 
be  proud  of  this  one. 

(From  Time  magazine  of  May  26.  1952] 
Pl.\stic  Sttrcebt 

When  the  aircraft  carrier  Wasp  began  her 
precarious  trip  back  to  port  after  her  mld- 
Atlantlc  collision  with  the  destroyer-mine- 
sweeper Hobson  (Time,  May  5)  It  seemed 
doubtful  that  she  could  be  repaired  In  less 
than  3  months.  H?r  whole  lower  bow  had 
been  chc-ed  out.  and  a  section  of  her  hull 
75  feet  long  and  30  feet  high  was  missing. 
It  was  a  blow  to  the  Navy;  ship,  crew,  and  air 
group  had  oeen  painstakingly  readied  to  re- 
place another  carrier  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Rear  Admiral  Roy  T.  Cowdrey.  who  com- 
mands naval  shlpy  u-ds  In  the  New  York  area, 
began  an  audacious  piece  of  Improvisation. 
While  the  Wa»p  was  still  far  at  sea.  he  sent 
huU-repnlr  experts  racing  out  on  a  destroyer 
to  Intercept  her:  they  sxirveyed  the  damaged 
bow  and  radioed  their  findings.  In  New 
York.  Admiral  Cowdrey  ordered  a  matching 
bow  section  remo\ed  from  the  Wasp's  sister 
ship,  the  Hornet — which  was  being  modern- 
teed  St  Brooklyn — and  floated  to  Bayonne. 
N  J.,  on  a  b«rg«.  Th?  new  bow  was  fitted 
Intn  place  after  tlie  battered  Wasp  was  dry- 
dor  ked. 

Seren  hundred  navy-yard  workers,  working 
shlfu  around  the  clock,  began  what  was  to 
be  one  of  the  most  amazing  major  repairs 
of  a  capital  ship  In  United  States  naval  his- 
tory The  Job  cost  approximately  $1,000,000. 
This  week,  only  10  days  after  limping  into 
port,  the  Wasp  was  refloated  and  ready  again 
for 


CoNcaATtrLAToar  Mxssacxs  to  AoMiaaL 

CowoaxT 

"atscmrtcBNT  pe«pori«ance" — chief  or  natal 

op-ckations 

Chief  BuShlps  received  following  from 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  "Only  by  superior 
leadership  and  plsunlng  technical  skill  and 
workmanship  of  tlie  highest  order  and  a  de- 
termination that  overcame  all  obstacles  could 
the  magntfloent  performance  of  tbe  Naval 
Shipyard.  New  Yoik,  on  the  early  repair  of 
Wacp   have    been    sccampllshed. 

This  fine  accomplishment  has  resulted  In 

a  much  le«  serious  disruption  of  the  oper- 

I       atlng  schedule  than  was  first  anticipated  and 

has  thus  t>e«n  a  xnsjor  contribution  to  the 

readiness  of  the  fleet. 

I  am  highly  gratified  with  and  very  proud 
of  the  outstanding  performance  of  the  New 
York  Naval  Shipyard  which  resulted  In  this 
commendation  from  the  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations. I  add  my  wholehearted  apprecia- 
tion of  the  yard's  saperb  performance  In  re- 
turning the  Wasp  to  duty.  Well  done. 
Rear  Adm.  H.  N.  Wallin. 

Chief,  BuShipM. 

"skill  and  dispatch  bbowit" 
I  am   most  spprnclattre  of  the  skill  and 
dispatch  shown  in  tbe  repair  of  U.  8  8.  Wmap. 
Please  paits  my  congratulatlnns  and  weU  done 
to  all  commands  a  ad  personnel  resfMnslble. 
Admiral  Ltjidi  D.  McCoemic-k, 
Commander  in  Chief,  Atlantic  Fleet. 

"orrxaMiNATioN  and  cnxTr" 
Please  convey  tc  the  command  of  Naval 
Base.  New  York,  ar  d  to  their  officers  and  sU 
personnel  of  related  activities  the  hearty 
conrratulattons  and  highest  appreciation  of 
Commander  Eastern  Prontler  for  the  expe- 
ditious return  of  the  U.  8.  8.  Wasp  to  actlTe 
service  with  the  fleet.  The  planning.  In- 
genuity, technical  skill,  determination,  and 
spirit  indicated  by  all  hands  in  effecting  this 
prompt  repair  la  indicative  of  the  support 
that  the  fleet  may  expect  from  the  shore 
establishment  at  all  times. 

Vice  Adm    O.  C  Badce«. 
Commandtrr,  Eastern  Sea  Frontier. 

"TNHPttlNO  EXAMPLX*' 

The  expeditious  manner  In  which  the  New 
York  Naval  Shlpyi.rd  completed  the  work  on 
the  Wasp  Is  an  Implrlng  example  to  the  fleet 
and  the  Naval  Estubllshment.  The  motto  of 
the  "can  do"  shlypard  Is  weU  earned  and 
deser%'edly  famoun. 

Vice  Adm    J   J   Balijintine. 

Ccmman4leT,  Air.  Atlantic. 

STTPBa    PBTOKMANCZ 

It  Is  again  desired  to  express  the  gratifica- 
tion and  congrarulattons  of  Commandant 
Third  Naval  District  to  those  responsible  for 
their  superb  performance  in  so  rapidly  ready- 
ing the  Wasp  tor  retiim  to  the  fleet.  Their 
combined  efforts  are  highly  praiseworthy 
and  greatly  appreciated. 

Rear  Adm.  W.  8  DeLawt, 
Commandant,  Third  Naval  District. 


RECORD   BSEAKINO 

Your  record  breaking  performance  In  mak- 
ing the  Wasp  ready  for  sea  has  proven  you 
are  Indeed  the  can-do  yard.  Cur  sincere  ap- 
preclntlon  to  every  man  for  a  superb  accom- 
plishment. 

Cap*.  B.  C.  McCArrRES, 
Commanding  Officer,  U.  S.  S.  Wasp. 


New  York  Naval  Shtftard, 

June  2,  1952. 
Hon.  Lotns  B.  Heller, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr  Dear  Mr.  Heller:  You  have  so  clearly 
demonstrated  your  keen  personal  Interest  in 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Naval  Shipyard, 
that  we  consider  you  one  of  Its  stanchest 
friends 

I  am  sure  that  the  detaUs  of  the  part  we 
were  able  to  play  In  the  repair  of  the  U.  8.  8. 
Wasp,  following  the  unfortunate  collision 
with  the  U.  8.  S.  Hobson,  are  known  to  you 
through  newspaper  and  magazine  accounts. 

As  you  know,  the  primary  mission  of  this 
naval  shipyard  Is  to  render  service  to  the 
fleet.  I  am  proud  to  be  the  head  of  an  ac- 
tivity whose  personnel,  both  officer  aiid  civil- 
Ian,  were  capable  of  performing  what  Is  con- 
sidered to  be  an  outstanding  Job;  however, 
my  pride  In  this  matter  Is  only  of  secondary 
importance.  The  fact  that  by  this  major 
contribution  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
our  ordained  mission,  we  were  able  to  sup- 
port and  strengthen  the  defense  effort  of  the 
Nation  Is,  to  my  mind,  of  much  greater  slg- 
nlflcance. 

Both  personally  and  as  the  Re]M-esentatlve 
In  the  Congress  of  the  district  In  which  the 
largest  single  Industrial  activity  of  the  Navy 
is  located,  I  would  like  you  to  share  with  us, 
our  pleasure  in  having  received  many  con- 
grattilatory  messages  for  that  performance, 
copies  of  which  are  enclosed.  I  hope  that 
the  current  issues  of  the  Shlpworker  will  also 
be  of  Interest. 

I  extend  to  you  a  most  cordial  standing 
Invitation  to  visit  this  shlpyiu^,  at  your 
convenience,  at  which  time  I  will  be  par- 
ticularly pleaaed  to  arrange  a  personaUy  con- 
ducted tour  of  Its  facilities.  I  shall  look 
forward  to  such  an  opportunity  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Cordially  yours. 

R.  T  Caw  MIT. 
Rear  Admiral,   United   State$  Navf, 
Commander,     Veuj     York     Naval 
Shipyard. 


Fiae  Job  Is  AccMsplisked  by  ReclamatiMi 
Scrrkc 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  DTEWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Phillips  County 
News,  of  Malta.  Mont.,  calling  attention 
to  the  work  done  by  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  repairing 
flood  damage  in  the  Milk  River  Valley. 

I  like  this  editorial  because  Mr.  Iat- 
combe.  its  author,  has  called  attention 
to  something  we  too  often  overlook  here 
In  Washington  in  our  dealings  with 
agencies  of  the  Federal  CSovemment. 
Not  only  in  the  Milk  River  Valley,  but 
In  other  local  offices  of  these  agencies 
we  find  many  fine  men  and  women  who 


are  doing  a  good  job  for  the  Govern- 
ment regai-dless  of  the  political  manipu- 
lations of  the  bureau  chiefs  and  depart- 
ment heads  here  in  the  Capitol : 

Fine  Job  I»  Accomplisbed  bt  Reclamation 
Service 

Reclamation  Bervice  officials  teU  us  almost 
all  water  users  on  the  Milk  River  Irrigation 
project  are  now  being  served.  This  mea,as 
that  the  patch-up  Job  has  been  completed 
and  that  the  system  is  back  in  business.  It 
represents  quite  an  achievement;  one  that 
many  of  us  may  overlook. 

This  writer  Is  second  to  none  In  his  zeal 
to  control  expansion  of  the  Washington  type 
of  Government  the  Nation  Is  getting  today. 
We  think  it  is  too  arrogant,  too  autocratic, 
too  clumsy,  and  too  expensive.  But  as  we 
squeeze  off  our  pop-gun  triggers  at  the  policy 
makers  on  top  of  the  political  heap  we  are 
prone  to  forget  the  working  troops,  the  men 
on  the  Montana  level  who  are  making  a 
career  of  Oovemment  employment.  Or 
those  in  Maine  and  California.  In  Bureau  of 
Beclaxnation  terms  we  mean  such  chaps  as 
Bruce  Garllnghouse,  Harold  Genger,  and  a 
dmpn.. others  we  cant  call  by  name. 

X  whale  of  a  Job  has  been  accomplished 
in  our  pet  valley  in  six  short  weeks.  Per- 
manent repairs  will  require  many  more 
months,  of  course.  The  point  Is  that  the 
reclamation  branch  of  our  much -cussed 
"Oov'ment"  Jumped  into  the  flood  aftermath 
with  both  feet  and  got  water  back  Into  the 
ditches.  The  40-hour  week  took  a  beating 
but  the  Job  was  done. 

Episodes  like  this  one  bring  Government 
a  little  closer  to  the  people.  We  think  that 
Is  where  It  belongs.  We  don't  think  the 
citizenry  Is  "too  damn  dumb  to  understand," 
as  Harry  Hopkins  once  charged.  Which  Is 
why  we  believe  It  Is  right  to  challenge  the 
top  level  polltlcos  and  stUl  Bupp>ort  the 
career  group.  If  we  may  be  permitted  to 
coin  an  original  phrase,  "two  different  breed 
of  cats"  are  Involved.  The  top  group  seems 
bent  on  altering  our  maps  and  our  national 
thinking  without  asking  us  first.  Tbe  others 
merely  want  to  do  a  Job  and  Uve  along  like 
the  rest  of  us  folks. 

Those  relatively  kind  words  do  not  mean 
that  all  Is  well  in  the  vaUey.  The  damage 
was  serious  and  scores  of  farmers  are  hurt. 
Becovery  will  cost  them  renewed  cotirage, 
plenty  of  hard  work,  and  a  lot  of  additional 
capital. 

Our  thought  is  that  the  prompt  and  effec- 
tive rehabUltation  Job  done  by  the  Bureau's 
organization  should  get  the  recognition  It 
deserves. 

J.R.  L. 


Let's  Not  KiU  EcMoaic  OmtroU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

OP  HXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  cry  "Let's  get  nd  of  controls" 
is  being  Iieard.  It  is  the  same  cry  we 
beard  a  year  ago  when  tbe  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  came  up  for  renewal.  This 
year  the  demands  for  an  end  to  controls 
appear  to  be  louder  than  ever.  The 
opponents  of  price  control  cite  ttie  fact 
that  in  some  few  instances  a  downward 
trend  in  prices  may  soon  develop,  the 
supply  of  various  metals  Is  becoming 
more  plerUful,  and  consumer  credit  con- 
trols have  been  lifted,  as  reasons  for 
abandoning  all  controls  at   this  time 
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However,  there  are  serious  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  time  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived when  it  would  be  safe  to  kill  all 
controls.  We  niust  recognize  that  the 
major  volume  of  defense  production  still 
lies  ahead  of  us,  rather  than  behind  us. 
Certain  critical  materials  still  remain  in 
short  supply.  If  a  major  strike  should 
develop  or  some  other  interference 
should  disrupt  production,  shortages  of 
badly  needed  defense  items  could  be- 
come severe.  Housing  has  by  no  means 
reached  the  level  that  would  satisfy  de- 
mand. Finally,  if  all  rent  ceilings  were 
lifted  now,  rents  in  many  communities 
would  rise  substantially  and  with  it  the 
cost  of  living. 

Millions  of  families,  particularly  in  the 
low-income  group,  are  still  very  much  in 
need  of  effective  control  over  the  cost  of 
food  and  other  essentials  of  life.  One 
need  not  make  an  exhaustive  study  of 
price  statistics  to  discover  how  prices 
have  soared  and  how  the  purchasing 
value  of  the  dollar  has  diminished  in 
the  last  few  years.  A  mere  look  at  the 
Consumers'  Price  Index  will  show  that  it 
has  reached  the  highest  level  on  record. 
But  if  that  stiU  fails  to  convince  anyone 
of  the  constant  raids  upon  the  pockets  of 
the  consumers,  just  speak  to  any  house- 
wife or  wage  earner. 

The  continuation  of  the  high  level  of 
prices  and  the  growing  cost  of  living  are, 
in  themselves,  a  repudiation  of  the  claims 
advanced  by  various  pressure  groups 
which,  for  purely  selfish  motives,  are 
urging  us  to  end  all  controls  and  drop 
our  guard  aga'nst  the  danger  of  infla- 
tion and  econo'mic  chaos.  They  are  de- 
termined to  maintain  their  high  profits 
and  are  exerting  utmost  pressure  on 
Congress  to  adopt  a  rash  course  which 
will  only  undermine  our  efforts  to  con- 
trol inflation. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  into  be- 
lieving that  the  danger  of  inflation  has 
passed.  The  threat  of  it  is  still  very 
much  present  in-jOur  midst  and  no  one 
can  foretell  when  or  from  what  direction 
may  come  the  spark  which  would  re- 
kindle the  flame  of  an  all-consiiming  in- 
flationary spiral.  It  is  a  hazard  which 
we  cannot  afford  to  ignore.  Warnings 
have  been  sounded  in  recent  months  by 
various  sources.  Thus,  in  his  special 
message  to  Congress  on  February  11, 
1952,  President  Truman  urged  a  2-year 
extension  of  economic  controls.  He 
stated: 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  strong,  con- 
tinuing pressures  on  prices  In  many  Im- 
portant areas  of  our  economy.  Some  prices 
have  receded  In  the  past  year  from  celling 
levels.  But  well  over  half  of  the  Nation's 
business  today  Is  doi^  at  prices  held  down 
by  price  ceilings,  &vjrn\&nj  of  these  prices 
are  pushing  hard  against  their  ceU- 
Ings.     •      •     • 

It  is  clear  that,  without  the  controls  we 
have  today,  a  great  many  prices — and  wages 
and  rents  as  well — would  be  much  higher 
than  they  are  right  now.  And  oxir  present 
control  powers — seriously  weakened  by 
changes  In  the  law  last  year— enable  us  to 
hold  the  present  price  levels  only  with  peat 
difficulty  where  demand  Is  large  and  costs 
are  pushing  up.     •      •     • 

Only  strong  controls  can  give  businessmen 
and  consumers  assiu-ance  that  prices  will 
not  be  allowed  to  get  out  of  hand,  and  that 


there  is  no  need  for  panic  buying.  And  only 
strong  controls  could  stop  the  deadly  spiral 
of  IniSatlon  if  a  renewed  wave  of  spending 
were  touched  oil. 

The  need  for  continuation  of  controls 
has  been  presented  with  equal  clarity  by 
leading  newspapers  of  the  country.  The 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  stated  edi- 
torially February  13.  1952.  as  follows: 

Since  the  peak  of  the  defense  production 
Is  still  ahead  of  us.  the  greatest  economic 
danger  the  country  faces  Is  a  new  upthrust 
of  Inflation.  Even  at  the  present  moment, 
with  many  prices  tapered  off,  pressure  Is 
being  exerted  for  increases  In  wages  and 
prices  In  key  markets.  The  steel  wage  dis- 
pute offers  a  sharp  but  not  untypical  il- 
lustration. If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of 
success  in  containing  present  moderate 
pressures  or  In  preventing  later  exploalve 
ones  from  developing,  we  need  to  continue 
economic  controls.  We  must  actually 
strengthen  existing  controls  In  order  to 
gain  assurance  that  wage  pushes  and  price 
pulls  wlU  net  be  permitted  to  burst  through 
our  now  thin  legislative  defenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  operation  of  eco- 
nomic controls,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
has  been  far  from  perfect.  Certain  in- 
equities have  occurred,  control  over  ris- 
ing prices  and  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  not  been  too  effective — certainly  not 
as  much  as  might  have  been  achieved 
had  firmer  methods  been  employed  and 
had  the  legislation  passed  last  year  and 
the  year  tjefore  not  l)een  saddled  with 
crippling  amendments.  Because  our 
price-  and  wage-control  law  is  seriously 
defective  in  many  respects,  it  did  not 
serve  as  a  real  weapon  against  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  it  faUed  to  give  the 
consumer  sufficient  economic  protection. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  district  where 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple are  wage  earners  and  their  families. 
There  are  some  small-  and  medium-sized 
business  people,  some  professionals  and 
white-collar  workers,  and  a  relatively 
small  niunber  of  individuals  hving  on 
fixed  incomes,  pensions,  or  annuities. 
All  of  these  people  have  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
wage  earners  and  those  of  fixed  income 
have  been  complaining  bitterly  of  the 
situation  and  of  the  difficulties  they  are 
encountering  in  coping  with  the  prob- 
lem. In  many  instances  the  standard 
of  living  of  these  families  is  being  cut 
down  considerably  because  they  have  no 
margin  to  absorb  higher  prices,  conse- 
quently they  just  have  to  do  without  cer- 
tain necessities.  Those  living  on  pen- 
sions, annuities,  or  savings  find  that  the 
diminishing  value  of  the  dollar  makes  it 
almost  impHDssible  for  them  to  keep  pace 
with  the  high  cost  of  living. 

What  Is  true  in  my  district  Is  equally 
true  regarding  the  people  of  other  large 
urban  areas  and  industrial  centers.  We 
cannot  overlook  the  problems  affecting 
the  standard  of  living  and  maintenance 
of  economic  protection  for  these  people. 

A  major  problem  in  this  respect  is  the 
maintenance  of  rent  control,  which  is  of 
urgent  necessity  to  the  population  of  our 
larger  cities  where  millions  of  families 
still  require  the  reassuring  protection  of 
rent  controL  Premature  termination  of 
this  control  will  bring  great  hardship  to 
low-income  families  because  it  will  make 


it  possible  for  them  to  meet  both  rental 
Increases  and  high  living  costs.  Rent 
has  been  one  of  the  few  stabilizing  fac- 
tors in  our  economy  in  recent  years.  Any 
hasty  or  abrupt  suspension  of  this  pro- 
tection would  result  in  serioxis  economic 
dislocation  for  untold  numbers  of  fam- 
ilies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
rent  control  authority  should  be  ex- 
tended for  at  least  another  2  years.  This 
is  urgent  and  necessary.  This  is  the 
least  we  can  and  shoxild  do  for  those  of 
meager  income. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  voice  my 
opposition  to  the  proposal  which  seeks  to 
lirnlt  rent  control  only  to  certain  critical 
defense  areas,  because  most  of  our  major 
industrial  cities  have  not  l)een  designated 
as  critical  defense  housing  areas.  Tighe 
E.  Woods.  Director  of  Rent  Stabilization, 
pointed  out  to  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  several  weeks  ago 
that  out  of  106  citi?s  with  a  population 
of  more  than  100.000  a  total  of  52  cities 
have  the  ordinary  type  of  noncritical 
rent  control  which  would  be  affected  by 
this  proposal.     Said  Woods : 

This  proposal  would  affect  the  lives  of  • 
third  of  our  population,  as  &3.800.000  11t« 
in  cities  which  would  be  decontroUed. 

Of  considerable  interest  also  is  the  fact 
that  in  10  cities  which  have  been  decon- 
trolled rents  increased  an  average  of  23  1 
percent  from  the  middle  of  1949  until 
January  1952.  while  in  the  same  2'2- 
year  period  rents  increased  only  7.9  per- 
cent in  24  cities  which  maintained  rent 
control.  Th2se  percentages  best  lllus- 
ti-ate  the  effect  of  such  control  as  a  pro- 
tective measure. 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  in  a  democracy 
wants  controls  for  their  own  sake.  All  of 
us  agree  that  controls  do  cause  certain 
hardships,  but  this  is  still  the  more  pref- 
erable evil  compwired  to  the  conse- 
quences if  all  economic  controls  were 
suddenly  lifted  and  the  crushing  weight 
of  run-away  inflation  were  allowed  to 
sweep  its  way  ruthlessly  across  the  coun- 
try and  in  Its  destructive  course  sweep 
up  our  economic  foundations. 

In  times  of  great  peril  to  our  Nation— 
and  no  one  here  will  be  so  naive  as  to 
believe  that  we  do  not  face  such  a  peril — 
we  would  be  derelict  in  our  duty  if  we 
failed  to  do  everything  In  our  power  to 
keep  prices  in  check  in  order  not  to  sap 
our  economic  strength,  our  vitality,  and 
our  Nation's  well-being. 


RrpT7Bi,ic»it  Rrspoi«BTBn.mis 


Repabiican  Responsibilities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  M.  COLE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
of  Hon.  Alf  M.  Landon  at  the  Nebraska 
Young  Republican  Club  banquet,  June 
14.  1952.  at  Lincoln.  Nebr.: 


Under  the  Ped<;ral  Constitution  which  we, 
the  people,  ordalr  ed  and  established  165  years 
ago.  we  now  *ri!  plunging  Into  our  forty- 
aecond  President :e1  campaign.  That  Consti- 
tution—whatevei  the  present  administration 
at  Washington  nay  think  about  It^-ls  still 
tbe  supreme  law  of  the  land.  When  we.  the 
people  of  the  soveral  States,  ratified  that 
Constitution  In  1788.  we  not  only  established 
the  form  of  government  under  which  we  and 
our  poeterlty  should  live,  but,  more  Impor- 
tant tViari  that,  the  people  themaelves  a£- 
Bumed  the  enormous  responslbUlty  of  op- 
erating that  Oovemment.  They  vested  the 
sovereign  power  of  government  in  the  peo- 
ple to  whom  the  country  ttelongs  The  pres- 
ervation of  our  llbertias  and  the  conduct  of 
our  national  afTilrs  Is  In  otir  own  hands. 
Hence,  the  wise  provision  for  biennial  con- 
gressional electlciDs  and  quadrennial  Presi- 
dential elections  Then  we.  ihe  people,  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  duty  of  de- 
ciding, by  and  luge,  the  course  our  Ship  of 
State  shall  take  t.nd  the  selection  of  the  men 
to  whom  we  entrust  its  direction  and  guid- 
ance. 

At  all  times  this  Is  a  hl«h  and  sacred  duty. 
Without  rhetorical  flourish.  I  think  we  may 
well  say  that  the  naUonal  electloo  of  1952 
Is  the  most  vltaUy  important  that  we  have 
ever  faced.  I  ao>  not  forgetting  the  election 
of  1860,  when  tt^  very  ezistenoe  of  the  Na- 
tion was  at  stake.  Had  the  outcome  of  that 
election  been  otier  than  it  was.  the  United 
States  of  America  as  we  know  It  would  have 
diasolved  and  perished — with  results  too 
tragic  to  con  tern  plats. 

Today,  the  daiiger  which  threatens  us  may 
not  seem  to  some  as  crystal  clear  as  was 
the  immediate  lisue  Involved  in  1860.  How- 
ever, it  Is  deeper  and  wider  and  more  far- 
reaching.  Not  only  is  the  existence  of  our 
Nation  threatened  by  an  Implacable  foe — 
but  the  very  basis  of  modem  civilization — 
the  inalienable  rights  of  mim  from  which 
came  our  freedom  as  a  Nation  and  our  lib- 
erties as  a  people — the  right  of  Independ- 
ence and  self-government  for  all  the  peoples 
of  the  whole  world — are  Involved. 

The  menace  cf  the  Politburo  in  Moscow, 
thousands  of  iriles  away.  Is  a  greater  and 
more  Immediate  danger— than  wa£  the  army 
of  the  Soutlicrn  Confederacy  hatmmerlng  at 
the  line  before  Washington.  The  issue  In 
1800  was  whetlier  this  Nation  could  exist 
half  slave  and  half  tree.  Today  the  ques- 
tion Is  whether  the  whole  world  shall  be- 
come slaves  to  a  ruthless,  barbaric  totali- 
tarian power.  The  American  who  shuts  his 
eyes  to  that  immiment  danger,  is  a  picket 
asleep  at  his  post. 

I  believe  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
are  conacloiB  of  this  threat.  We  need  no 
propaganda  of  panic  and  no  warmongers. 
God  forbid.  Biit  awareness  of  danger  does 
not  automatically  suggest  a  way  of  escape. 
The  greater  the  danger  the  louder  the  caU 
for  calm  Judgtaent — for  statecraft  of  the 
highest  order — for  patriotic  devotion  to 
country — for  Inspired  Tlslon — and  for  cour- 
age to  "do  the  right  as  Ood  gives  us  to  see 
the  right.- 

With  the  world  Bltuatlon  as  it  Is— one  111 
considered  move— one  Impulsive,  haphas- 
ard  guess  may  precipitate  u*  tomorrow  Into  a 
war  of  extermination.  With  the  enormous 
drain  upon  our  rwouroes,  an  ertrs vacant 
pKillcy  of  expenditure  may  easily  totally 
wreck  otir  domestic  economy  What  will  It 
profit  us  If  In  our  laudable  attempt  to  save 
the  world,  we  destroy  our  own  country — 
America,  "the  last  hope  of  humanity"? 

I  am  saying  this  to  you  today,  not  as  a 
new  thing,  but  as  a  reminder  of  what  you 
all  know  and  feel.  We  are  entering  upon  a 
campaign  which  promises  to  be  not  only 
strenuous  In  the  pood  old  American  style — 
btit  also  extremely  bitter.  The  powers  en- 
trenched in  Washington  with  their  ranUflca- 


tions  of  ofDoeholden  In  every  county  In  the 
Nation,  will  naturally  make  every  effort  to 
keep  fast  their  hold  upon  power.  It  Is  the 
bUBlTiesB  of  the  Republican  Party  to  displace 
them.  But  we  cannot  do  It — and  Indeed,  we 
ought  not  do  it — unless  we  are  able — In  the 
words  of  the  Apostle — "to  give  a  reason  for 
the  hope  that  Is  In  us."  It  Is  my  opinion 
that  tiie  American  people,  today  aware  of 
the  grarlty  of  the  situation  into  which  we 
have  blundered,  are,  ready  to  give  greater 
consideration  to  basic  principles  than  ever 
before.  They  will  not  be  stampeded  by  clap- 
trap and  demagogy — from  either  side.  It  is 
on  that  that  I  place  my  confident  expecta- 
tion of  a  sweeping  Bepubllcan  victory  come 
next  November — ^if  such  organisations  as  this 
fine  body  of  young  RepublicaiiFget  into  the 
campaign  with  all  the  patriotic  devotion  and 
enthusiasm  that  glows  in  your  hearts. 

The  platform  of  neither  of  the  dominant 
political  parties  has  yet  been  formulated. 
I  hope  that  the  pronouncements  of  both  wUl 
be  cle«r-cut  and  luiequlvocal — so  that  we 
may  really  know  not  only  for  whom  we  are 
voting,  but  for  what  we  vote. 

At  the  present  moment,  attention  is  cen- 
tered upon  candidates.  This  is  a  necessary 
step  In  our  political  procedure.  No  man 
should  be  considered  even  for  a  moment,  for 
the  office  of  the  presidency  of  the  United 
States  unless  he  le  known  to  have  the  high- 
est qualities  ot  staieamanshlp  and  leader- 
ship, and  to  have  that  rare  administrative 
•bility  which  will  enable  him  to  execute  the 
duties  of  his  olBce  with  wisdom  and  firm- 
ness— without  the  slightest  gesture  toward 
the  assumption  of  dictatorial  powers. 

We  riphlly  place  great  importance  upon 
the  selection  of  candidates;  but  let  us  never 
forget,  even  In  the  hurly-burly  of  a  precon- 
ventlon  campaign,  that  the  President  Is  not 
the  Oovemment. 

Many  young  voters  only  know  an  era  when 
•dtnluistratlons  at  Washington  seem  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  Congress  of  tlie  United 
States,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Recent  chief  exec- 
utives have  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  that 
French  King  L<ouls  XIV  in  saying  in  so  many 
words,  "I  am  the  state."  but  their  whole  at- 
titiide  toward  government  t>etrayed  dicta- 
torial tendencies  which  any  student  of  the 
histories  of  the  rise  and  fail  of  nations  In 
the  past,  must  regard  with  alarm  and  appre- 
hension. 

Prankiin  O.  Roosevelt  almost  suceeded  In 
taking  over  the  legislative  and  Judicial  limbs 
of  Oovemment — bag  and  baggage. 

Harry  Truman — a  plain  Missouri  Demo- 
crat— Is  foUowlng  FDR's  example  to  the  best 
of  his  abilities  in  departing  from  the  Con- 
stitution and  governing  by  personal  whims. 

The  whole  country  Is  shocked  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  usurpation  of  the  functions 
of  Congress  and  violation  of  his  oath  of 
office  by  deliberately  refusing  to  enforce  a 
law  he  personally  does  not  like. 

The  whole  country  was  shocked  by  his 
claim  of  Inherent  powers  which  the  Supreme 
Court  said  he  did  not  have  and  which  he 
ought  not  to  have. 

The  President's  contempt  of  his  oath  of 
office  and  the  Congress  by  refusing  to  en- 
force a  law  he  does  not  like  is  shocking. 

Mr.  Truman  said  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Is 
too  drastic,  but  listen  to  this  proposal  made 
on  May  25,  1946.  to  a  joint  session  of  the 
Congress  by  President  Truman  to  draft 
strikers. 

I  quote  from  the  Ijabor.  Review  In  the 
World  Almanac  by  Fred  W.  Perltlns,  a 
Bcrlpps-Howard  staff  writer,  as  follows  : 

"!%«  President  appeared  In  a  tense  and 
dramatic  sestilon  and  asked  authority  to  use 
court  Injunctions  aizalnst  union  leaders  pro- 
motmg  strikes  on  Oovemment -seized  facul- 
ties or  In  Indus! nes  designated  as  essential 
to  the  national  welfare;  to  punish  workers 


who  strike  against  the  Government  by  tak- 
ing away  their  seniority  rights;  to  draft 
strikers  in  emergency  cases  under  control  of 
the  Armed  Forces;  to  Inflict  criminal  penal- 
ties against  violators  of  the  proposed  law; 
and  to  turn  Into  the  Treasury  profits  from 
Government  operation  of  any  Industry. 

"The  President  began  his  address  at  4 
o'clock.  About  4:12  he  was  handed  a  note 
which  he  read  aloud.  It  stated  that  the 
railroad  strike  had  been  settled  at  3:&0 
through  a  wage  compromise.  Mr.  Truman, 
however,  did  not  withdraw  his  proposals  and 
within  2  hours  the  House  passed  tne  legis- 
lation With  only  18  votes  agamst  it.  The  bill 
went  to  the  Senate  where  Immediate  action 
was  sought  also.  However,  a  coalition 
against  it  developed  amot^;  conservatives,  led 
by  Senator  Taft,  RepubUcan,  of  Ohio,  and  a 
labor  bloc  led  by  Senator  Pepper.  Democrat, 
of  Florida. 

"After  a  week's  debate  the  Senate  weak- 
ened the  bUl  principally  by  deleting  the 
draft  provision  and  returned  It  to  the  House 
where  it  was  held  in  committee  unUl  Con- 
gress adjotirned." 

Btit  we  haven't  yet  abrogated  the  Consti- 
tution. Otir  Government  is  still  vested  in 
three  separate  powers,  Intermeshing  but 
distinctive  in  function.  .It  behooves  us  to 
keep  them  so  In  our  political  thinking  and  in 
our  actual  practice  and  never  to  permit  one 
of  them  to  become  supreme. 

So  I  say.  whUe  it  Is  of  momentous  Impor- 
tance whom  we  nominate  and  elect  as  Presi- 
dent— the  party  to  which  that  candidate  be- 
longs Is  of  equal  If  not  greater  importance. 

Ours  is  a  oiovernment  by  political  parties. 
A  political  party  in  order  to  exist  must  iiave 
a  broad  base  of  philosophy  and  principles  in 
tune  with  the  ever  changing  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  day.  The  f undamen- 
tal  principles  of  Government,  for  which  the 
party  stands;  lU  historic  attitude  toward 
the  relation  of  the  sovereign  people  and  their 
governmental  machinery  of  which  the  Pres- 
ident is  only  one  part — stress  the  necessity 
and  importance  of  partisanship.  It  does 
make  a  difference— a  vast  difference — wheth- 
er a  candidate  chooses  to  run  upon  the  Dem- 
ocrat or  Republican  ticket.  He  Is  responsible 
to  the  whole  people.  But  he  also  is  the 
leader  of  the  party  that  elects  him.  He  must 
cooperate  with  his  party  and  be  able  to  win 
and  hold  Its  cooperation.  Otherwise  hU  ad- 
ministration will  be  a  faUure.  That  is  the 
situation  Mr.  Truman  is  in  now. 

It  Is  strange  and  unparalleled  in  the  Amer- 
ican political  system  to  see  a  party  that  tias 
been  In  power  for  20  years  so  feeble  In  lead- 
ership and  so  Incapable  of  agreeing  on  poli- 
cies— that  for  the  last  4  years  it  has  really 
been  a  do-nothing  Government — which  Is 
cioee  to  a  know-nothing  party — as  far  as 
domestic  legislation  Is  concerned. 

Today  we  witness  the  ironic  spectacle  of 
a  hybrid  administration — neither  all  Demo- 
crat, nor  all  Socialist,  nor  all  Fascist — de- 
serted by  patriotic  Democrat  leaders  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  States — desperately  try- 
ing to  fool  people  by  blaming  its  failures  on 
the  RepubUcan  Party. 

I  must  call  attention  to  that  dramatic 
moment  of  the  1948  Democrat  Convention. 
Mr.  Truman — accompanied  by  all  the  wind 
Instruments — theatrically  announced  that  he 
was  going  to  caU  immediately  a  special  ses- 
sion Of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Mr.  Truman  said.  "On  the  26th  day  of  Jtily. 
which  out  In  Missouri  we  c&ll  Turnip  Day,  I 
am  going  to  caU  Congress  back.     •     •     • 

"They  can  do  this  Job  in  15  days  if  they 
want  to  do  It  •  •  ♦  tiiey  are  going  to 
try  to  dodge  their  responsibility.  They  are 
going  to  drag  all  the  red  herrings  they  can 
across  this  campaign." 

Here  are  some  things  the  President  said 
the  special  session  of  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress, a  Republican  Congress,  should  be  able 
to  pass  In  15  days; 
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1.  Greater  authority  for  Federal  Reserve 

Board  to  regulate  bank  jrredit. 

2.  Authority  to  regulate  commodity  ex- 
change speculation. 

3.  Federal  aid  to  edj»catlon. 

4.  Compulsory  health  Insxirance. 

5.  Taft-Hartley  repeal. 

6.  Antitrust  legislation. 

7.  Universal  miBtary  training. 

8.  St.  Lawrence  waterway  treaty. 

9.  Antlpoll  tax. 

10.  Antilynch  bhl. 

11.  Compulsory  ^EPC. 

Not  only  did  the  Eightieth  Congress — a  Re- 
publican Congress,  not  pass  these  bills  "in 
15  days" — but  two  Democrat  Congresses  have 
refused  to  pass  them  In  1,255  days  they  have 
been  in  existence — (three  years  and  a  half) . 

In  other  words  the  heart  of  Mr.  Truman's 
program  has  been  repudiated  by  two  con- 
secutive Democrat  Congresses  and  he  has 
suffered  one  defeat  after  another. 

In  view  of  that  record,  the  Republican 
Party  is  the  only  real  liberal  political  party 
In  America  today. 

Let  us  take  a  few  minutes  to  review  some 
of  the  high  spots  of  the  great  record  of  the 
Republican  Party  for  humanitarian  legisla- 
tion and  its  devotion  to  sound  principles  of 
government  In  the  solution  of  new  prob- 
lems— both  at  home  and  abroad — created  by 
developing  circumstances. 

The  Republican  Party — 

1.  Abolished  slaved  In  the  United  States. 

2.  Enacted  the  antitrust  laws. 

3.  Established  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  for  the  control  of  the  railroads. 

4.  Enacted  the  first  pure  food  and  drug 
legislation  and  provided  for  Its  adminis- 
tration. 

5.  Established  rural  free  delivery. 

6.  Established  postal  savings  banks. 

7.  Established  the  first  conservation  pro- 
gram, forestry  service,  forest  reserves,  recla- 
mation, etc. 

8.  Enacted  the  first  legislation  for  the 
safety  of  railroad  men  and  their  passengers. 

9.  Took  the  lead  in  abolishing  child  labor 
and  for  the  protection  of  women  In  Industry. 

10.  Was  the  leader  in  establishing  first  the 
10-hour  day  in  place  of  the  12-hour  day.  and 
later  the  8-bour  day  In  place  of  the  10-hour 
day. 

11.  Put  the  first  permanent  floor  under 
farm  prices. 

12.  The  only  Republican  Congress  since 
1929 — the  Eightieth — made  the  only  tax  re- 
duction In  20  years  and  balanced  the  budg- 
et, thus  protecting  Individual  savings  and 
social  security  from  depreciation  through  in- 
flation. ■• 

13.  This  Eightieth  Congress  wrote  labor 
legislation — while  not^erfect — that  election 
returns  show  a  considerable  part  of  the  rani 
and  file  of  labor  approves. 

14.  Senator  Tait  is  the  coauthor  of  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949. 

15.  And  the  Eightieth  Congrsss  Increased 
appropriations  to  build  up  the  Air  Fores 
which  the  President  -failed  to  carry  into 
effect. 

So  much  for  the  Republican  Party's  great 
constructive  record  iij  keeping  government 
abreast  of  a  growing  America  and  a  chang- 
ing world. 

Mr.  Truman  has  received  one  rebuff  after 
another  from  the  Congress.  The  Senate's 
rejection  of  his  las^peclal  message  seeking 
the  right  to  seize  iWivate  property  is  the 
quickest  on  reccrdlT  Never  forget  that  Mr. 
Truman  said  in  1946  that  he  had  considered 
sending  the  troops  out  Into  the  hills  to 
round  up  cattle  for  tl^  market. 

Before  turning  from  the  real  U'ceral  rec- 
ord of  practical  social  service  and  humani- 
tarian legislation  by  the  Republican  Party 
to  the  present  tasks  confronting  a  responsi- 
bly and  stable  political  party,  I  pause  only 
to  say  that  by  any  criterion  every  American 
Is  worse  off  today  than  he  was  4  years  ago. 


There  are  many  Americans  who  may  think 
that  Is  an  exaggeration,  because  they  do  not 
realize  the  creeping  and  Insidious  destruc- 
tion of  their  savings  by  Inflation  and  that 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
been  reduced  one-flfth  during  the  last  2 
years  alone. 

AU  over  the  country,  great  Democrats  are 
as  deeply  Impressed  and  concerne<  as  are 
Republicans  with  the  gross  mismanagement 
of  national  affairs  by  tlje  national  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  Bernard  Baruch  Is  tne  latest  of  these 
great  Democrats  publicly  to  rebuke  the  na- 
tional administration  for  both  its  policies 
and  Its  failures  of  management  that  have 
brought  serious  Injury  to  all  Americans. 

Speaking  of  the  waste  of  defense  billions 
through  failure  to  put  Into  operation  the 
vast  system  of  controls  provided  by  Congress 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  Mr. 
Baruch  said,  "These  powers  were  not  used 
for  months  during  which  living  costs  soared. 
all  savings  were  cheapiened  and  the  real  pur- 
chasing power  of  every  dollar  was  slashed 
by  one-fifth." 

Of  course,  the  slash  of  one-fifth  in  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  aollar  Is  the  same 
whether  you  are  buying  aircraft  or  hot  dogs. 

Mr.  Baruch  pointed  out  the  danger  our 
beloved  Nation  Is  In  because  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  has  bogged  down  on  the  production  of 
modern  aircraft  and  tanks,  and  t>ecause  of 
the  feeble  and  confused  management  of  our 
foreign  affairs  we  are  putting  "not  one  foot 
but  both  feet  into  the  Soviet  trap." 

We  are  sitting  on  three  kegs  of  dynamite: 
one  In  Europe:  one  In  the  Far  East,  and  one 
In  the  Near  East. 

I  believe  that  by  and  large  the  foreign 
policy  that  fits  both  the  present  situation 
and  the  position  of  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress,  can  be  summel  up  as 
follows: 

1.  A  continuation  of  foreign  aid  on  a  more 
selective  basis,  depending  on  the  aided  coun- 
try's own  efforts.  We  can  hardly  save  a 
nation  which  is  not  determined  to  save 
itself. 

2.  A  firm  policy  towards  the  Soviet  with 
more  restrictions  on  Intercourse  with  the 
slave   states. 

3.  America  who  is  the  true  champion  of 
peace  must  do  a  better  Job  of  impressing  that 
fact  on  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

4.  Effective  propaganda  in  the  battle  for 
the  minds  of  men. 

5.  Vlgorc -as  support  of  the  underground  in 
the  slave  states. 

6.  To  speed  up  the  production  of  weapons 
of  defense  of  every  kind  and  character  by 
eliminating  the  disgraceful  chaos  now  exist- 
ing. We  can  only  blush  with  sham?  wh^n 
we  remember  that  the  administration  hr.s 
permitted  a  backward  country  like  Russia  to 
outstrip  us  In  armament. 

I  said  we  are  sitting  on  three  keys  of 
dynamite  In  our  foreign  relations.  There  Is 
another  package  of  explosives,  even  more 
dangerous,  and  its  fuse  Is  not  as  slow-burn- 
ing as  many  persons  seem  to  think.  I  mean 
the  danger  to  our  own  economy  and  cherished 
Institutions,  Inherent  In  our  now-present 
policies. 

One  of  the  fundamental  tenets  of  the 
Marxian  philosophy  Is  that  the  competitive 
system  of  economy  contains  within  Itself  the 
germ  of  Its  own  destruction.  Karl  Marx  was 
a  learned  man,  but  with  his  European  back- 
ground, he  could  not  see  the  possibilities  of 
American  democracy  to  correct  whatever  was 
unworkable  In  the  private-enterprise  system. 
So  far  the  American  Republic  has  proved 
Marx  an  unsound  philosopher  In  his  major 
thesis.  Despite  the  Inherent  ups  and  downs 
of  business  and  flnance — despite  two  World 
Wars — despite  the  natural  disagreements  be- 
tween labor  and  management — despite  the 
world-wide  depression  of  the  1930's,  the 
American  system  has  sxuvived.    But  that  is 


no  guarantee  that  political  demagogy,  poUtl- 
cal  blunders  or  even  well-meant  but  unsound 
political  policies  may  not  destroy  It.  Sound 
as  I  believe  our  economic  system  to  be,  X 
know  it  may  be  destroyed  politically. 

What  Is  our  course  today?  A  rapidly  grow- 
ing Inflation  has  raised  the  costs  of  living 
to  unprecedented  heights  and  at  the  same 
time  Is  depreciating  the  purchasing  power 
by  nearly  one-half  of  every  life  insurance 
policy  and  cutting  In  half  the  value  of  the 
hard-earned  savings  of  the  frugal  and  thrifty. 
And  while  this  Is  going  on,  the  national  ad- 
ministration, without  a  quiver  of  apprehen- 
sion. Is  piling  up  a  national  debt  of  a  mag- 
nitude 6uch  as  no  other  nation  on  earth  has 
ever  before  been  called  upon  to  assume.  How 
can  anyone  close  his  eyes  to  the  plain  fact 
that  the  national  administration  Is  thought- 
lessly riding  straight  and  fast  to  national 
bankruptcy?  And  when  that  comes,  as  come 
It  will  unless  we  spieedlly  change  our  course. 
Stalin  will  have  conquered  the  world  without 
dropping  a  single  atom  bomb. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration— and  let  me  assure  you.  they 
are  tasks  which  call  for  the  proudest  states- 
manship, the  greatest  courage,  and  the  high- 
est patriotism — Include  the  quick  stopping  of 
this  fatal  course  of  inflation  and  the  pro- 
tection of  p)eople's  savings.  We  can  and  we 
will  do  this  without  impairing  cur  defensive 
program  and  without  lessening  any  legiti- 
mate effort  to  strengthen  the  peoples  of  the 
earth  who  are  threatened  by  slavery  to  Mos- 
cow. No  Republican  advocates  a  policy  of 
crawling  into  our  shell  and  letting  the  rest 
of  the  world  go  hang.  That  Is  unthinkable. 
But  our  efforts  on  behalf  of  humanity  will 
be  powerful  only  as  we  keep  ourselves  power- 
ful. A  bankrupt  nation  speaks  only  in  a 
whisper. 

8.  In  the  same  line  Is  the  responsibility  of 
establishing  a  quicker  ^d  sounder  method 
of  attaining  equity  and  Justice  In  all  Indus- 
trial and  public  relations  dl.«putes — without 
splttlEg  upon  our  fundamental  law — the 
Constitution.  The  Taft-Hartley  law  took  a 
long  step  in  that  direction,  but  admittedly 
It  Is  not  perfect.  One  of  our  t.^rk?  will  be  ita 
revision  In  the  light  of  what  experience  hu 
taught  us. 

9.  Another  task  In  keeping  our  Nation 
strong  In  a  chaotic  world  Is  the  development 
of  a  sound,  long-range  land-use  program;  the 
conservation  not  only  of  our  soil  from  ero- 
sion, but  also  of  our  water,  timber,  minerals, 
and  other  natural  resources. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  responsi- 
bilities which  await  the  coming  of  an  efficient 
administration. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  Republican  Party  is 
opposed  to  the  Democratic  Party's  totali- 
tarian sol'Jtlons  ox  r.he  problems  of  a  com- 
plex and  ex^;and)ng  industrial  civilization. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  necessity  to 
gooti  govci.nmen:  of  a  stable,  unified,  polit- 
ical party— responsible  for  sound  principle* 
and  policies,  and  honest,  efficient  admin- 
istration. 

Despite  the  customary  preconventlon  heat 
in  the  rival  camps  of  two  strong  men,  there 
Is  no  bitterness  in  the  Republican  Party 
equal  to  that  In  the  Democratic  Party — be- 
tween real  patriotic  DemocraU  who  see  the 
threat  to  Individual  freedom  In  the  princi- 
ples of  despotic  government  advocated  by 
the  administration,  and  those  who  are  blind 
to  the  limitations  to  which  a  republic  can 
go  without  dissolving  into  a  dictatorship. 

These  "totaliUrlan  liberals" — like  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action — are  be- 
wildered and  baiSed  by  the  complexity  and 
magnitude  of  the  problems  confronting 
Anierlcans. 

EMther  unable  or  too  Impatient  to  weigh 
all  the  confilctlng  factors  Involved  in  seeking 
workable  solutions  within  the  capacity  of  a 
republic — the  ADA  wing  of  the  Democratic 
Party  la  the  greatest  block  to  progress  by 
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taking  the  quick  and  easy  way  of  making  the 
Federal  Government  the  master  Instead  of 
the  servant  of  the  people. 

The  greatest  shame  of  America  Is  not  her 
appalling  death  rate  on  the  highways — or 
crime  and  racketeering — or  graft  and  cor- 
ruption In  public  office — the  greatest  ahame 
of  America  is  the  fact  that  so  many  of  ber 
citizens  do  not  think  &he  is  worth  voting  for. 

In  the  last  presidentuil  election  4d  percent 
Of  the  eligible  voters  failed  tu  exercise  this 
priceless  heritage  of  ciiooeing  their  govern- 
ment. 

Such  meetings  as  this  give  proof  that  to 
the  young  Nebraska  Republicans  the  duties 
of  citizens  axe  not  mere  tinkling  symbol  and 
sounding  brass. 


Flood  of  ForeifB  Wool  ia  Onr  Donettk 
lUrket  U  Pattag  Ske«i»MeB  Oat  of 
Battsesfl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSKNTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1952 

Mr  BERRY  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
comment  on  the  serious  wool  situation 
that  exists  in  this  country  today  and 
to  point  out  that  the  pohcy  of  the  State 
Department  In  permitting  foreign  Wool 
to  flood  our  domestic  market  Is  not  only 
putting  the  sheepman  out  of  business 
but  at  the  same  time  is  costing  the  labor- 
ing man  millions  of  man-hours  of  work. 

On  May  15  the  militarF  department 
received  bids  for  in  excess  of  3.900.000 
yards  of  wool  and  nylon  16-ounce  serge. 
The  bids  received  were  at  a  price  which 
demonstrated  beyond  doubt  that  they 
were  based  on  foreign  wool  tops  Imported 
Into  this  country  from  South  American 
countries.  Those  governments,  through 
a  manipulation  of  the  currency,  are  pay- 
ing a  suk)6tantlal  subsidy  to  wool  top 
manufacturers  shipping  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  so  large  Is  the  subsidy 
that  Its  continuance  has  caused  a  shake- 
up  in  the  Uruguayan  Government 

According  to  the  best  information  I 
am  able  to  receive,  there  have  been  about 
11  million  pounds  of  these  tops  sold  to 
the  United  States  since  January  of  this 
year,  or  the  equivalent  of  35,000,000 
pounds  of  grease  wool.  The  average 
American  mill  would  produce  approxi- 
mately 8  pounds  of  top  per  m.in-hour. 
Figuring  on  that  ba.«is.  the  manufacture 
of  11,000  000  pounds  of  tops  would  re- 
quire 1,375.000  man-hours'  work 

This,  however,  is  not  all  of  the  domes- 
tic labor  that  is  being  replaced.  If  do- 
mestic wool  had  been  used  it  would  have 
required  35,000,000  grejise  pounds  and 
the  average  day's  w  ork  of  a  union  sorter 
is  about  1.500  pounds  of  wool  per  day. 
It  would,  therefore,  require  about  186.- 
664  man-hours  to  ^ort  this  wool.  In  just 
this  one  commodity  that  is  being  im- 
ported into  this  coimtry.  1.561.664  man- 
hours  of  work  are  being  replaced. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  nothing  short  of 
criminal  to  permit  the  State  EJepart- 
ment,    through    the    Secretary    of    the 


Treasury,  to  continue  its  policy  of  selling 
the  American  wool  producers  down  the 
drain.  It  is  also  criminal  for  American 
labor  orpanieations  to  sit  idly  by  and  see 
a  million  and  a  half  man-hours  of  work 
lost  to  American  laboi  by  this  sajne  State 
Department,  as  it  sells  the  wool  producer 
short. 


ObMrvance  of  Flag  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBIAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

or  PENMSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  19S2 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
thousands  and  thousands  of  hamlets, 
villages,  towns,  and  great  metropolitan 
centers  during  the  past  week,  celebra- 
tions and  observances  in  honor  of  our 
national  flag  were  held. 

I  am  sure  all  of  us  are  firm  In  the 
belief  that  such  services  inspire  us  with 
higher  feelings  of  true  patriotism,  loy- 
alty, and  love  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Impressive  as  were  the  ceremonies  In 
every  instance,  I  have  the  feeling  that 
none  were  more  so  than  those  held  In 
my  home  city  of  Pittsburgh  on  last  Fri- 
day, June  13.  in  the  courtrooms  of  Alle- 
gheny County. 

It  pleases  me  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  ceremonies  were  opened 
by  our  former  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Samuel  A.  Weiss,  who  many  of  us  will 
remember  with  the  most  kindly  feelings 
and  who  is  now  a  judge  of  the  common 
pleas  court  of  that  county. 

Thanks  and  congratulations  are  due  to 
all  those  who  participated  on  this  mem- 
orable occasion,  includinir  the  many  out- 
Rtandinp  judges  and  officials,  as  well  as 
to  the  members  of  the  committee  respon- 
sible for  the  arrangements  and  conduct 
of  the  ceremonies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  deep  and 
lasting  impressions  created  by  this  par- 
ticular Pla?  Day  observance,  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccord  an  account 
of  the  proceedings  which  appeared  In 
the  June  13,  1952  edition  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Lesal  Journal.  This  is  the  ac- 
count written  by  Mr.  Blair  Ross,  editor 
and  publisher  of  that  outstanding  jour- 
nal, an  editor  and  publisher  whose  many 
years  in  that  field  have  amply  proven  to 
the  t)ench  and  to  the  bar  of  Allegheny 
County,  Pa  ,  as  well  as  to  all  the  profes- 
sional and  other  persons  who  have  occa- 
sion to  profit  by  a  scrutiny  of  the  con- 
tents of  that  paper,  that  his  endeavors 
have  constantly  been  to  advance  the  in- 
terests, the  well-beinR.  and  the  intearrity 
of  the  judiclarj-  and  the  lepal  profession; 
never  partisan,  alwas^s  objective,  he  has 
also  been  a  great  help  to  litigants  In  all 
walks  of  life.     The  article  follows: 

IMPRXSSIVZ    CK«EM0NT    AT    FiJkO    DAT    ObSRV- 

ANca  IK  CancTNAL  Court — Ovkrjxow  Crowd 
AssFitfaLKD  ToDAT  Tn  WiTincss  Evnrr— 
Many  Notables  Prxskkt 

The  bench  and  bar  Joined  today  with  lead- 
ers Of  war  veterans'  organizations  and  public 


officials  in  tbe  holding  of  an  impressive  cere- 
mony marking  tbe  observance  of  Flag  Day. 
The  ceremony  was  held  in  tbe  assignment 
room  of  criminal  court  at  9:30  o'clock  tnis 
morning. 

MILrrABT   PABTICIFAlfTS  ASSnCBLED   BETOtB 

csantoNT 

Shortly  before  the  ceremony  was  formally 
opened  the  mUltary  participants  assembled 
In  the  corridor.  These  participants  included 
massed  color  units  from  the  Army,  Navy, 
Marines,  Air  I*orcc,  and  Coast  Guard,  along 
with  tbe  National  Guard,  veterans"  units,  and 
10  military  police. 

Promptly  at  9:30  a.  m.  a  bugler  sounded 
assembly  while  all  present  stood  at  attention. 
The  colorful  procession  then  entered  the 
court  room  and  took  their  assigned  places 
near  the  bench.  A  silken  American  flag 
v'hlch  was  to  be  presented  to  Judge  Samuel 
A.  WeiBB  was  brought  into  tbe  room  by  Ben 
Prager  (Distinguished  Service  Cross) ,  Jack  S. 
McElvany,  Milton  Rankin,  and  Cbariee  Kam- 
merer. 

THOMas  N.  oaiCGs  snvo)  as  mastes  of 

CEKEMOmXS 

The  ceremony  was  opened  by  Hon.  Samud 
A.  Weiss,  who  Is  now  serving  as  presiding 
Judge,  In  criminal  court.  He  Introduced 
Thomas  N.  Griggs,  president  of  the  Allegheny 
County  Bar  Association,  who  was  master  of 
ceremonies  at  the   proceedings. 

Mr,  Griggs  Introduced  tbe  Reverend  Father 
John  O.  Grlfflth,  chaplain  of  the  Six  Hundred 
and  Eighty-ninth  Antiaircraft  Gun  Battalion, 
wno  pronounced  the  Invocation. 

Mr.  Griggs:  "Honorable  Judges,  distin- 
guished guests,  and  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  as  I  welcome  you  to  this  Fiag 
Day  program  it  Is  natural  that  our  thoughts 
turn  to  the  Armed  Forces  in  Korea.  May 
these  thoughts  deepen  the  resolve  of  each 
one  of  UB  that  we  will  not  allow  the  princi- 
ples and  Institutions  of  this  country  to  be 
impaired  by  subversive  Influence  or  by  weak- 
ening attack  from  within. 

"I  tiiink  I  can  safely  say  that  tbe  courts 
of  this  county  and  tbe  bar  have  a  deep  re- 
solve to  preserve  tboee  principles.  May  we 
renukin  a  free,  united  people  under  this  flag. 

"I  have  been  aaked  to  announce  that  since 
court  is  not  in  session  It  la  appropriate  at 
parts  of  this  ceranony  that  applause  la 
permitted. 

"We  are  favored  to  have  today  representa- 
tives of  each  branch  of  tbe  Armed  Forces, 
and  I  now  ask  them  to  stand  for  a  minute." 

BEllAKKS  or  DISTaiCT  ArrO&NEY   ILALOMS 

District  Attorney  James  F.  Malone.  Jr.,  waa 
then  Introduced  to  the  audience.  He  stated 
the  purpose  al  the  cereoKiny  and  presented 
the  court  with  a  copy  of  the  Fiag  Day  proc- 
lamation signed  by  tbe  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  His  remarks,  as  contained  in 
the  petition  be  filed  with  the  court,  follow: 

"Tomorrow.  June  14.  ld&2.  is  Flag  Day. 
Since  these  courts  are  not  open  on  Satiurday, 
it  Is  appropriate  that  we  pay  our  respects  to 
our  flag  today.  I  have  attached  herewith  as 
part  of  this  petition,  a  proclamation  issued 
by  Harry  8.  Tnmian,  President  of  tbe  United 
States.      [Reads  proclamation.) 

"I  would  also  like  to  call  to  the  court's 
attention,  tbe  fact  that  Flag  Day  is  a  legal 
holiday  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, so  declared  by  an  act  of  the  legislature 
of  this  Commonwealth.  It  Is  of  particular 
significance  that  the  act  was  Introduced  in 
tbe  general  assembly,  February  12,  1937,  by 
tlie  Honorable  Samuel  A.  Weiss,  now  a  Judge 
of  tbe  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Allegheny 
County,  when  that  distinguished  citizen 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania.  The  sight  of 
Old  Glory  Is  always  a  reasstiring  Influence  in 
this  day  of  confxislon  and  fear  for  the  fu- 
ture. It  stands  for  all  that  our  glorious 
country  Is,  and  has  been,  or  ever  will  b«.    J% 
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Is  truly  a  symbol  of  the  American  Ideal.  It 
represents  everything  we  have  come  to  learn 
as  the  American  way  of  life.  Millions  of 
Americans  have  suCffred  and  died  under  thla 
63rmbol.  They  could  always  be  sure  of  it 
and  everything  It  represents,  even  though 
they  might  not  be  sure  of  anything  else.  It 
has  ruled  this  land  before  and  after  every 
war  in  which  this  country  has  engaged,  and 
in  each  of  those  w^  was  the  one  symbol 
of  hope  for  cur  soldiers  and  our  civilians 
both  In  times  of  deflat  and  victory.  It  was 
born  with  this  Nation;  it  has  never  really 
been  dishonored:  and, In  these  days  of  con- 
fusion and  fear  we  know  that  if  we  hold  true 
to  everything  it  represents  we  can't  go  wrong. 
"I  therefore  move  tlfts  honorable  court  that 
this  motion  be  made  ^part  of  the  court  rec- 
ords, and  that  when  ^jkrt  adjourns  today  it 
does  so  out  of  respect Wf  our  flag." 

CCNCSESSICNAL   MEDAL    OT   HONOR   ROLOEKS 
HONORED 

Honored  guests  at  the  ceremony,  who  were 
Introduced  to  the  audience,  were:  Col.  Sterl- 
ing L.  Morelock,  a  World  War  I  veteran;  Lt. 
J.  H.  McDonald.  Navy;  Lt.  Leonard  A.  Punk, 
paratroop.  World  War  II  veteran,  and  Sgt. 
Charles  E.  (Commando)  Kelly,  a  hero  of 
World  War  n. 

In  presenting  these  honored  heroes  to  the 
audience.  Mr.  Qrlggs  said: 

"These  of  you  who  have  read  this  program 
have  noticed  that  on  the  program  there  are 
four  chaplains.  This  is  symbolic  and  we 
might  recall  for  a  minute  the  lllustrous  story 
of  the  four  chaplains  oo  the  transport  Dor- 
chester which  was  torpedoed  off  Greenland  In 
1943. 

"We  are  particularly  privileged  In  this  pro- 
ceeding to  have  present  four  holders  of  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  and  I  think 
that  is  unique,  that  we  have  the  four  of 
them  here  and  I  will  Introduce  them  to  you; 
they  are  all  from  the  Pittsburgh  district.  As 
I  Introduce  them  will  they  please  rise." 

FLAG  PRESENTED  TO  JUDGE      ZEISS 

Mr.  Orlggs:  "Mr.  E.  J.  Prlddey,  chairman 
of  the  United  States  Second  Army  advisory 
committee,  will  present  this  flag  to  the  Hon- 
orable Judge  Samuel, A.  Weiss,  presiding 
Judge  in  the  court  of  quarter  sessions  of  this 
county.  The  flag  will  be  carried  to  the 
bench  by  an  ofBcer  of  this  court.  Benjamin 
Prager.  v^ho  is  a  holder  of  the  Distinguished 
Bervice  Cross." 

Mr.  Prlddey  read  I'^e  following  citation: 

"citation  to  the  HONORABLE  SAMTTEL  A.  WEISS 

"For  your  great  devotion,  loyalty,  and 
•ervlce  to  your  country,  your  State,  and 
your  city. 

"For  your  great  respect  for  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  of  America, 

"For  your  true  Interpretation  of  loyalty 
and  jUJtlce  to  all  races  and  creeds, 

"For  your  successful  promotion  of  the  bill 
In  the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  making 
June  14  a  legal  holiday  In  honor  of  our  flag 
In  the  Commonwe^th  of  Pennsylvania. 

"For  ycur  great  service  to  the  Armed 
Forces   of  the  United  States, 

"For  your  distinguished  service  to  all  our 
veteran  organizations. 

"For  your  active  participation  in  all  civic 
and  charitable  movements  in  our  city. 

"We  are  extremely  happy  to  present  to  you 
this  flag  of  your  country,  to  cherish  always, 
and  retain  in  your  possession  always. 

"By  the  Army  Advisory  Committee.  United 
States  Second  Army.  Western  Pennsylvania: 
"Edward  J.  Priddet." 

Ciiainnan, 

PUEDCB  OF  ALLEGIANCE  TO  THE  FLAG 

Rev.  Grover  P.  Nelson,  of  the  Victory  Bap- 
tist Church,  then  offered  a  prayer.  Follow- 
ing this  the  pledge  of  allegiance  to  the  flag 
was  given  by  all  present,  led  by  Rabbi  Her- 
man Kieval,  chaplain  of  Pittcburgh  Post, 
No.  49,  of  the  Jewish  War  Veterans. 


RESPONSE  BT  JUDGE  WCSS 

Benjamin  Prager  presented  the  flag  to 
Judge  Weiss,  who  responded  in  these  words: 
"Mr.  Griggs,  my  distinguished  colleagues, 
ladies,  and  gentlemen.  I  am  Just  lacking 
in  words  to  express  my  profound  apprecia- 
tion to  Mr.  Prlddey  and  the  committee  of 
the  Army  advisory  committee  for  the  pres- 
entation of  this  beautiful  emblem  which  I 
cherish  so  dearly. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  presence  of  so 
many  distinguished  Jurists  of  this  court  and 
other  courts  of  this  county  and  of  this  Com- 
monwealth. I  want  the  distinguished  audi- 
ence to  meet  them.  To  my  left  is  Judge  Hugh 
C.  Boyle,  the  president  Judge  of  orphans' 
court  of  Allegheny  County:  Judge  Benjamin 
Lencher,  the  president  Judge  of  the  county 
court  of  Allegheny  County:  Judge  Gustav  L. 
Schramm,  president  Judge  of  the  Juvenile 
court  of  Allegheny  County;  Judge  Harry  M. 
Montgomery,  my  colleague  in  the  common 
pleas  court  of  Allegheny  County:  Judge  to 
everybody.  A.  A.  Nelson,  of  Cambria  County; 
Judge  Walter  I.  Anderson,  of  York  County; 
Judge  Clarence  E.  Bodle,  of  Wayne  County; 
Judge  Paul  S.  Lehman,  of  Mifflin  County:  my 
roommate  and  next-door  friend.  Judge  John 
T.  Duff.  Jr.;  our  youngest  Judge,  the  son  of 
our  distinguished  chief  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Judge  John 
Drew;  and  to  the  rear,  everyone  knows  our 
own  Judge  Louis  L.  Kaufman,  of  county 
court;  right  before  him  Is  Judge  Roy  I.  Car- 
son, of  Washington  County;  another  of  the 
younger  Judges  and  a  fine  colleague  of  this 
court  la  Judge  Ralph  T.  Bell;  another  yountr 
man  who  knows  a  good  deal  about  the  rever- 
ence of  this  flag,  who  served  hl«  country  dur- 
ing the  recent  World  War  11,  and  who  Is  now 
a  Judge  of  county  court.  Judge  Loran  L. 
Lewis:  my  colleague  In  the  legislature,  who 
helped  make  possible  the  passage  of  the 
Flag  Day  bill.  Judge  Homer  S.  Brown,  of  the 
county  court. 

"It  is  needless  for  me  to  speak  of  the 
reverence  we  express  for  Old  Glory.  To- 
morrow It  will  be  175  years  old— from  the 
time  of  Its  adoption  by  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

"In  time  of  history,  when  we  see  those  who 
would  betray  this  flag,  we  can  say,  thank  God 
for  the  few  Alger  Hisses,  Roaenbergs.  and  the 
Dr.  Puchs;  when  we  see  right  on  this  pro- 
gram the  gallant  gentlemen  who  were  willing 
to  give  their  lives  to  preserve  this  emblem. 
You  here,  these  four  men  who  were  given  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  highest 
military  decoration  of  our  country  for  gal- 
lantry far  beyond  that  of  duty. 

"Symbolic  of  the  glory  of  this  emblem,  we 
have  heard  Thomas  N.  Griggs,  the  president 
of  the  Allegheny  County  Bar  Association,  re- 
late to  all  of  us  the  significance  of  the  four 
chaplains.  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  a  privi- 
lege that  I  was  one  of  the  33  Congressmen 
present  when  they  christened  the  Dorchester, 
the  largest  troop  ship  In  the  history  of  our 
country  which,  when  It  attempted  Its  crossing 
of  the  Atlantic,  with  over  3.100  GI's  aboard, 
on  Its  third  day  out.  off  Greenland,  It  was 
struck  broadside  by  a  German  torpedo  and 
the  entire  crew  on  that  ship  was  doomed,  and 
on  board  that  ship  were  these  four  chaplains. 
I  knew  two  of  them  Intimately:  Rabbi  Alex- 
ander Goode.  the  young  splendid  rabbi  from 
York.  Pa.,  the  home  of  Judge  Anderson;  I 
knew  him  and  his  wife  intimately;  Rev. 
Clarke  Poling,  a  splendid  young  minister, 
the  son  of  Rev.  Daniel  Poling,  one  of  the 
greatest  Baptist  ministers  In  America — he 
was  a  chip  off  the  old  block;  Lt.  George  Fox, 
a  Methodist  minister;  and  Lt.  John  Wash- 
ington, a  Catholic  priest.  Within  3  minutes 
this  ship  sank  and  these  chaplains  offered 
words  of  cheer  and  words  of  prayer.  With 
Old  Glory  draped  near  them,  they  threw 
out  life  belts  to  the  young  boys  struggling 
In  the  water,  and  took  off  their  own.  They 
were  last  seen  kneeling  together  with  their 


arms   around   each   other   on   that    sinking 
troop  ship. 

"Here  were  four  chaplains  of  three  faltba 
who  practiced  and  worked  and  lived,  until 
their  very  deaths,  the  simple  philosophy  of 
the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man.  Greater  faith  has  no  man.  That  Is 
the  symbol  of  unity  evidenced  by  Old  Glory — 
and  I  think  It  Is  fitting  that  this  court  take 
a  little  time  out  from  a  busy  schedule  to  pay 
proper  tribute  to  this  great  emblem  that 
means  so  much  freedom,  liberty.  Justice, 
brotherhood,  unity,  equality,  which  Is  all  sig- 
nificant In  this  great  emblem. 

"Mr.  District  Attorney,  as  presiding  Judge 
of  this  court,  when  we  convene  shortly.  I 
shall  order  It  directed  that  when  we  ad- 
journ today  we  do  so  out  of  respect  to  Old 
Glory  and  I  shall  order  that  the  minutes  of 
this  ceremony  this  morning  be  transcrlt)ed 
and  placed  upon  the  minutes  and  records  of 
this  court,  and  published  In  the  Pltuburgh 
Legal  Journal.  I  urge  all  of  you  citizens  who 
have  assembled  here  that  tomorrow  you 
proudly  display  Old  Glory  everywhere.  Let 
it  ever  be  a  symbol,  as  signified,  that  this  is 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

Mr.  Griggs:  "Thank  you  very  much.  Judge 
Weiss,  for  such  a  stirring  speech.  The  pro- 
gram will  conclude  with  benediction.  Before 
you  rise  for  that.  I  wish  to  ask  you  that  after 
the  benediction  you  remain  standing  while 
the  Judges  and  distinguished  guesU  leave  the 
room,  after  the  retiring  of  the  colors." 

The  benediction  was  given  by  the  Reverend 
Mark  Wlngerd.  chaplain.  United  States 
Veterans'  Hospital.  Asplnwall. 

FLAG  DAT    COUUTTTZM 

The  committee  which  arranged  the  detail* 
of  the  exercises  consisted  of  Col.  John  H. 
Shenkel.  chairman  of  the  Americanism  Com- 
mittee of  the  American  Legion  and  chief 
minute  clerk  of  criminal  court;  E.  J.  Prlddey, 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Second  Army:  Col.  Vincent  P. 
Luplnaccl.  commander  of  the  Two  Hundred 
and  Eighteenth  Antiaircraft  Group;  and 
James  E.  Beam,  president  of  the  Federation 
of  War  Veterans  Societies. 

Among  the  organizations  represented  were 
the  American  Legion.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Disabled  American  Veterans,  AMVET3. 
Spanish-American  War  Veterans.  Jewish  War 
Veterans,  Polish  War  Veterans.  Society  of  the 
Twenty-eighth  Division.  Eightieth  Division, 
Army  and  Navy  Legion  of  Valor.  Forty  and 
Eight.  Catholic  War  Veterans.  Piirple  Heart 
Society.  One  Hundred  and  Eleventh  Infantry. 
One  Hundred  and  Seventh  Field  Artillery. 
Troop  H  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Cavalry, 
and  the  American  Defenders  of  Bataan  and 
Corregldor. 

The  text  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read  by 
District  Attorney  Malone,  follows: 

"FEOCLAMATION.  flag  DAT.   ieS3.  BY  THE  PRXSI« 
OSMT    OF    THI    UNrrXD    STATES    OF    AMXRICA 

"A  proclamation 

"Whereas  June  14.  1952,  marks  the  one- 
hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States  by 
the  Continental  Congress:  and 

"Whereas  people  of  many  national  origins 
and  rellgiovis  beliefs  have  found  refuge  from 
oppression  and  an  opportunity  for  a  better 
life  under  this  beloved  standard:   and 

"Whereas  this  flag  Is  not  only  a  symbol  of 
freedom  cherished  by  all  Americans,  but  also 
an  emblem  of  hope  to  millions  of  people 
dominated  by  ruthless  dlctatorshlpe  or  liv- 
ing under  oppressive  economic  conditions; 
and 

"Whereas  the  Congress,  by  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion approved  Au^st  3,  1949  (63  Stat.  492). 
has  designated  June  14  of  each  year  as  Flag 
Day,  in  commemoration  of  the  adoption  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  on  June  14,  17T7,  aa 
our  national  flag: 
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"Now.  therefore,  I,  Harry  8  TVuman,  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  do 
hereby  direct  that  the  flag  be  displayed  on  all 
Government  buildings  on  Saturday.  June  14, 
1952.  end  I  call  upon  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion to  observe  that  day  by  suitable  cere- 
monies. Including  the  display  of  the  flag  at 
their  homes  and  other  appropriate  places. 

"I  also  urge  all  our  citizens  to  give  special 
thought  on  Flag  Day  not  only  to  their  many 
rights  and  privileges  but  also  to  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  under  our  national  en- 
sign, to  the  end  that  we  may  rededlcate  our- 
selves on  that  day  to  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  Justice  for  which  this  Nation  and 
Its  flag  have  always  stood. 

"In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  S?al  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  be  afllxed. 

"Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  23th 
day  of  May  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1952,  and 
of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  seventy -sixth. 

"I  SEAL  I  Harst  S.  Truman, 

"By  the  President: 

"David  Bruce, 
"Acting  Secretary  of  State." 


Itinerary    of    Visits    Scbednled    b    f/lj 

District 

»'*»  pi  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

OF  INDUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr  Speaker,  in  an  ef- 
fort to  be  of  service  to  the  citizens  of 
my  district,  I  plan  to  tour  the  10-county 
area  during  the  period  of  July  14  to 
July  25,  Inclusive.  With  the  coopera- 
tion of  local  oflBCiaLs  at  10  county-seat 
cities,  I  have  been  assured  courthoxise 
space  in  which  to  confer  with  those  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  feel  they  have 
matters  to  discuss  with  their  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  constituents 
will  feel  free  to  call  on  me  during  the 
time  allotted  their  community.  Whether 
they  wish  to  discuss  personal  problems 
or  national  affairs,  I  shall  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  meet  with  them. 

No  appointments  will  be  necessary  for 
those  wishing  to  sit  down  with  their 
Congressman,  and  it  will  be  my  intent, 
aided  by  oflace  staff  members,  to  give 
attention  to  all  callers. 

Following  is  the  itinerary  scheduled, 
with  the  conference  periods  to  be  ob- 
served dally  from  the  hours  of  10  a.  m. 
to  4  p.  m..  local  time: 

July  14,  Monday:  Greeusburg,  Decatur 
County. 

July  15,  Tuesday:  Winchester,  Ran- 
dolph County. 

July  16.  Wednesday:  New  Castle, 
Henry  County. 

July  17,  Thursday:  Shelbyville,  Shelby 
County. 

July  18,  Friday:  Muncie,  Delaware 
County. 

July  21,  Monday:  Greenfield,  Hancock 
County. 

July  22,  Tuesday:  Connersvllle,  Fay- 
ette County. 

July  23,  Wednesday:  Rushville,  Rush 
County. 
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July  24,  Thursday:  Liberty,  Union 
County. 

July  25,  Friday:  Richmond,  Wayne 
County. 


Zion  Lutheran  Church  Celebrates 
One  Hundredth  Anniversary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr .  Speaker ,  the  Zion 
Lutheran  Church,  of  Sandusky,  Ohio, 
was  founded  more  than  100  years  ago, 
has  served  down  through  the  years,  and 
I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations 
and  include  the  account  of  this  one- 
hundredth  anniversary  on  Sunday  last: 
Zion  Starts  Second  Century — Church  Has 

Festival  Skrvics,  Banqitet  At  Junior  High 

Sunday 

Today  brings  to  a  close  the  first  century 
of  the  busy  and  useful  life  of  Zion  Lutheran 
congregation.  From  a  small  and  inauspicious 
beginning  on  June  14,  1852,  with  about  30 
members,  Zion  Church  has  grown  and  de- 
veloped in  this  century  to  a  prominent  place 
of  leadership  in  the  Sandusky  area.  Its 
membership  of  1,600  active  communicants 
gives  it  the  honor  of  being  the  largest  Pro- 
testant congregation  In  the  community.  The 
Sunday  school  with  an  enrollment  of  928  and 
average  attendance  of  810  In  1951  Is  the  sec- 
ond largest  In  the  entire  American  Lutheran 
Church. 

Sunday,  the  first  day  of  Zlon's  second 
century,  will  be  featured  by  a  large  Centen- 
nial Festival  Service  at  10:30  a.  m.,  In  the 
Junior  high  school  building.  Zion  Church 
and  her  daughter  congregations,  St.  Paul  of 
Sandusky,  Grace  of  Castalla,  Zion  of  Huron 
and  Trinity  of  Venice,  and  her  sister  con- 
gregation. St.  John  of  Union  Corners,  will  all 
Join  In  what  will  no  doubt  be  the  largest 
Lutheran  worship  service  ever  to  be  held  In 
Sandusky.  The  Junior  high  school  auditor- 
ium has  been  transformed  into  a  very  appro-i 
prlate  sanctuary.  An  altar  with  a  white 
cross  towering  12  feet  above  it  wlU  form  an 
attractive  worship  center. 

A  90-volce  choir,  drawn  from  the  six  par- 
ticipating congregations,  will  beautify  the 
centennial  festival  service  with  two  anthems 
directed  by  Harold  Kaufman,  of  Zion  Church. 
Harold  Parker,  the  former  director  of  Zion 
senior  choir,  will  direct  the  mass  choir  In  the 
singing  of  the  Benediction.  The  choir  will 
march  In  the  processional  and  recessional, 
four  abreast. 

outstanding  lzadeir 

Dr.  Harold  L.  Yochum.  president  of  Capi- 
tal University,  will  preach  the  sermon  for 
this  centennial  anniversary.  He  Is  one  of 
the  outstanding  educators  and  preachers 
and  leaders  of  the  Lutheran  Church.  Dr. 
Yochum,  previous  to  his  assuming  the  presi- 
dency of  Capital  University,  served  his 
church  as  president  of  the  Michigan  district 
of  the  American  Lutheran  Church,  vice 
president  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
president  of  the  American  Lutheran  Confer- 
ence, and  delegate  to  the  organizational 
meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Under  his  leadership  a  new  $335,000  gym- 
nasium was  dedicated  recently  as  a  part  of 
the  annual  commencement  exercises  and  a 
new  classroom  and  office  addition  is  nearlng 
completion  for  the  divinity  haU  complex  of 
buildings.     Dr.  Yochum  ixas  also  close  per- 


sonal ties  with  Zion  Church;  his  cousin. 
Luther  Helserman,  Is  president  of  Zion  con- 
gregation; and  he  was  a  classmate  In  the 
seminary  of  Capital  University  with  the 
Reverend  Theodore  Stellhorn,  Jr. 

BIX  pastors  pabticipatz 

The  six  pastors  of  the  participating  con- 
gregations— Rev.  J.  A.  Griffith,  Rev.  William 
R.  Lucht,  Rev.  C.  J.  Renner,  Rev.  George 
Probst,  Dr.  Theodore  J.  C.  Shellhom.  and 
Rev.  Theodore  Stellhorn,  Jr. — will  all  have 
a  part  In  the  worship  service.  Carl  Reichert 
and  Thomas  Wilson,  the  vicars  of  St.  Paul 
and  Zlcn  Churches,  will  also  mtirch  In  the 
clergy  processional.  Rev.  J.  A.  Griffith  has 
prepared  an  original  prayer  poem  which  be 
will  use  in  leading  the  closing  prayers  of  the 
service.  The  organist  and  parish  worker  of 
Zion  Church.  Miss  Laura  Long,  will  preside 
at  the  organ  for  the  service.  The  choir  an- 
them-, will  be  accompanied  by  Miss  Barbara 
GruUch  on  the  piano.  The  large  staff  of 
ushers  wlU  be  directed  by  Lloyd  MlUer  as 
head  usher. 

Immediately  following  the  centennial  fes- 
tival service  the  men  of  the  brotherhood 
will  be  directed  by  Reuben  Zlegler  In  quick- 
ly changing  the  sanctuary  Into  a  large  ban- 
quet hall  seating  800.  Members  of  the 
Daughters  of  Zion,  under  the  leadership  of 
Mrs.  James  Horan,  will  set  the  tables  and 
arrange  the  decorations.  It  Is  planned  to 
have  the  preparations  for  the  banquet  com- 
pleted in  1  hour  so  that  the  banquet  can 
be  served  at  about  1  o'clock.  The  careful 
planning  of  Carl  Mackey,  of  the  Sandusky 
public-schools  system,  has  made  possible  this 
schedule  of  events. 

HEISERMAN    TO    PRESIDB 

Luther  Helserman,  the  president  of  Zion 
congregation  will  preside  as  master  of  cere- 
monies for  the  centennial  banquet.  He  will 
call  upon  Mayor  Rudolph  Knauer  to  bring 
the  greetings  of  the  Sandusky  community, 
the  Reverend  Robert  Prey  to  bring  the  greet- 
ings of  the  Erie  County  Ministerial  Associa- 
tion and  their  churches,  the  Reverend  Ren- 
nlx  VanScoy  of  Bellevue  to  bring  the  greet- 
ings of  the  neighboring  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions and  the  American  Lutheran  Church. 

Lend  colorful  touch  to  centennial  observ- 
ance of  Zion  Church:  Attired  In  costumes 
popular  with  the  times  100  years  ago,  the 
following  members  of  the  Zion  Lutheran 
Church  Couples  Club  Joined  in  the  centen- 
nial festival  service  and  banquet  at  the 
Junior  high  school  Sunday — representing 
the  original  33  charter  members  who  formed 
the  first  congregation  June  14.  1852.  Zion 
now  has  a  membership  of  1,600  active  com- 
municants: Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Moore,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WUUam  Keller,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  StlU- 
man  Miller  and  granddaughter  Cathy,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Milton  Ohlemacher,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Howard  McGeachle,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Peters, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Thlede.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lawrence  Tight.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Etonald  Grobe, 
Mrs.  Lee  John  Schwab  and  daughters  Janice 
and  Lela.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Francis  Wright  and 
daughter  Faye.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred  Santoro 
and  daughter  Ellen  Sue.  Burnell  Nissen,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Thlede.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold 
Hartung.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leslie  Bell,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Clajrton  BaUey,  Mrs.  Ernest  Walborn 
and  daughter  Martha  and  son  Richard,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  WUlls  Smith,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Waldo 
Weldenbach  and  daughters  Lois  and  Janet, 
and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Howard  Zlemke. 

Ziow  Church  Celebration  Held  Sunday— 
iKSFiRiNc  Crowds,  Music,  and  Addresses 
Hexj>ed  To  Make  Sunday,  the  First  Day  or 
ZioN  Lutheran  Church's  Second  Cen- 
TXTRY,  A  Day  Which  Will  Be  Long  Remem- 
bered 

Joined  in  the  celebration  in  the  Junior 
blgh  by  five  neighboring  Lutberan  congre- 
gations, a  near-capacity  audience  lieard  Dr. 
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Haroid  Yocfcurn.  president  of  Capita  Uni- 
versity, diaiienge  tne  meoibersiup  cf  Zion 
Oiarcti  to  even  greai«r  »emc«  in  ihe  King- 
dam  ai  God.  Be  noted  Lbe  ogtsfp  fling  (act 
that  thcugii  Zion  Church  has  only  bad  eight 
pas-.crs  m  h.er  2rst  century,  and  that  the  last 
fcur  pas-.crs  served  the  period  since  187B. 
jet.  Zlon  Chorch  has  famMked  14  of  Its 
•octs  for  the  Lutheran  ministry  and  has  six 
more  preparing  at  the  present  time  for  the 
ministry 

He  clo*ed  his  «ernorm  with  presenting  ob- 
JectlTea  of  service  which  would  sn-etch  the 
abflttics  of  any  cocgregatton  and  challenged 
Zion  to  attain  them. 

Dr.  Oeor^  Smallsreed.  managing  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch  and  chairman  of 
the  beard  of  regents  of  Capital  DnlTerslty 
and  a  son  of  Zion  Charch,  aJdrtswd  the  cen- 
tennial banquet  crowd  of  800  In  the  after- 
noon at  the  junior  high. 

His  address  was  a  challenge  to  the  mem- 
bership of  Zlon  Church  as  citizens  of  our 
Watlon,  community,  and  home.  He  told  his 
audience  that  complete  C'orlstian  mobUisa- 
tlon  miist  be  the  order  of  the  day.  Our 
Chrtettan  citizens  must  not  only  sing.  "On- 
ward Christian  Soldiers,"  but  they  must  11t« 
that  way. 

Dr.  Smallsreed  reminisced  very  Interest- 
ingly concerning  his  early  years  as  a  member 
of  Zicn  and  spoke  especially  of  hla  remem- 
bracees  of  his  flrst  day  In  the  parochial 
school  of  Zlon  Chmxh. 

A  colorful  touch  was  lent  to  the  entire 
day  by  the  63  members  of  the  Couples  Club 
and  some  of  their  families  who  were  dressed 
in  the  costun^es  which  were  worn  100  years 
ago.  They  attended  the  festival  service  and 
Uie  banquet  as  a  group. 

Oartag  the  intermit  ion  between  the  virv- 
Ice  and  the  banquet  they  gathered  aro  ind 
the  llghrhouse  In  Washingu.n  Park  for  a 
group  photograph.  The  flcrai  decoration  of 
the  lighthouse  features  the  centennial  of 
Zlon  Church. 


OpiBKHi  From  tiie  Grass  Roots 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  am  including  a  letter  from  a 
citizen  who  lives  in  Spokane,  Wash.  It 
is  self-explanatory  and  to  the  point: 

SPOK.un.    Wash..    May   29,   1952, 
The  Honorable  LAwaxNcs  H.  Smfth, 

United  State$  fJouse  of  ReTJresentO' 
tives,  House  Office  Building,  Wash» 
ington.  D   C. 

DzAS  CONGBKSSMAN  Smpth  :  It  Is  indeed  a 
relief  to  catch  a  glimjwe  of  a  bit  of  sanity 
In  the  Congress,  as  evidenced  by  your  ob- 
jection to  the  free  junkets  for  foreigners, 
as  was  related  on  th^^  editorial  page  of  the 
Spokesman-Review, '  a  morning  newspaper 
of  this  city. 

The  current  administration  has  continued 
to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  And  the  one  thing 
time  really  distresses  me  Is  the  fact  that  ths 
Republican  Members  of  the  Congress  com- 
plain. "What  can  we  do?  We  are  in  the 
minority!"    Nuts  to  such  an  attitude. 

A  lot  of  times  our  military  combat  teams 
have  found  themselves  in  the  minority  but 
they  didn't  quit  flshting.  And  he  Is  a  darn 
poor  Congressman  who  lays  down  simply  be- 
catue  he  Is  a  member  of  a  mlnonty  party. 
What  all  of  you  gentlemen  need  Is  to  be  as- 
sembled in  one  group  and  really  bawled  out. 


As  a  matter  of  fact  yoa  should  be  required 

to  memorize  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, the  Coastttvtkm  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  Star-flpoasled  Banner. 

Those  patriotic  American  colonials  who 
signed  the  Declaration  al  Independence  and 
then  who  organized  our  Nation  cf  Thirteen 
Colonies  Into  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
were  In  the  minority  to  more  ways  than  one. 
They  were  opposed  by  a  large  portion  al  their 
o-srn  fellow  colonials  as  well  as  by  the  citi- 
recs  of  Great  Britain  But  they  won  out. 
and  their  descendants  continued  to  win  out 
until  the  totematlonal-mlnded  Members  of 
otir  Congress,  the  administration,  and  a  lot 
of  un-Amcrteaa  dtlsena,  Jointly,  sold  us 
down  the  rtrer.  This  while  they  were  try- 
ing to  sell  our  way  of  Ufe  to  the  European 
and  Asiailc  nations,  and  in  trying  to  make 
allies  of  them. 

Siire.  all  this  makes  a  lot  of  good  Jobs  for 
a  lot  of  indlvldxials  who  don*t  give  a  dam 
about  the  United  States.  Billions  of  dol- 
lars wasted  through  the  appropriations  at 
the  Congress,  and  we  havent  a  friend  In  the 
world  among  the  leaders  in  the  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  prrobably  tmt  dam  few  of  thoee 
in  the  lover  ranks. 

There  is  but  one  way  to  make  friends  In 
this  world,  and  this  is  to  look  after  the 
United  States  first.  Personally.  I  dont  give 
a  dam  what  any  foreign  nation  and  its  clti- 
Eens  think  about  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Certainly  enough  of  them  thought 
enough  of  this  Nation  to  come  here  and 
try  to  make  this  country  their  home.  And 
God  bless  them,  we  have  a  lot  of  better  for- 
eign-bom citizens  than  we  have  American 
citizens.  And  I  love  them.  I  love  any  for- 
eign-bom citizen  who  thinks  enough  at  my 
country  to  adopt  it  and  its  institutions  as 
h:j  or  her  own.  But  for  God's  uike.  let's  keep 
An^rica  America,  and  not  try  to  spread  it 
all  over  the  world.  It  Just  can't  be  done. 
No  Congress  can  do  it,  and  no  President  nor 
all  of  his  followers  can  do  it. 

There  Is  ancther  point  I  want  to  empha- 
size again  and  again  and  again.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  is  subordinate 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  majority  of  the  Congress  is 
wholly  luiaware  of  this  fact.  As  a  result 
they  have  simply  surrendered  their  pcwer 
and  their  strength  to  him.  Sure,  it's  easy 
to  do  this.  Just  let  the  President  take  over 
the  reins  of  Government  and  drive  it  in  any 
direction  he  chooses. 

The  President  is  the  hoes  of  his  Cabinet, 
one  that  he  has  appointed,  but  approved  by 
the  Senate.  But  he  certainly  is  not  the  boas 
of  the  Congress  except  when  the  Congrees 
simply  lays  down  on  the  Job  and  yields  to 
him.  And  oo  loyal  American  would  do  such 
a  thing.  We  must,  if  we  are  to  survive,  keep 
the  legislative  and  the  executive  branches 
of  our  Government  separate  and  distinct. 
All  too  long  they  have  been  merged.  The 
executive  branch  merely  looks  to  the  legis- 
lative for  fluids — that's  alL  In  effect,  they 
say.  Just  give  us  the  appropriations  and  we 
will  do  everything  else.  Sure  they  will.  They 
will  even  do  your  laundry  for  you. 

The  United  States  of  America.  Rapidly 
becoming  the  Consolidated  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Do  you  want  this?  Ill  be  darned  If 
I  do.  I  want  48 — should  be  50 — Independent 
States  of  the  United  States,  and  only  look- 
ing to  the  Federal  Government  to  provide 
us  with  protection  from  o\ir  enemies  from 
abroad,  and  perform  other  duties  Involved 
upon  it  that  is  separate  from  a  State. 

At  thla  time  we  are  involved  In  a  heck  of 
a  mess,  and  It  is  long  since  time  that  the 
Congress  should  declare  itself.  Its  connec- 
tion with  the  executive  branch  and  the  Judi- 
cial should  be  one  of  extreme  dignity  and 
cold  courtesy.  When  the  President  visits 
the  Congress  his  attitude  should  be  one  of 
meeknees,  atx)ut  the  same  attitude  that  a 
colonel  has  toward  •  superior. 

Sure  the  President  has  a  big  job.  But 
only   because   he   has   taken   over   a   lot   of 


responsiblUtles  with  which  he  should  not  be 
burdened.  The  mass  of  the  res  pons  IblliUas 
he  has  assumed  should  be  left  in  the  hands 
cf  capable  subordi.^ates.  And  they  shouid 
be  capabie — and  not  political  rewarded  Indi- 
viduals wix>  are  going  along  with  the  admiu- 
Istratlon  Just  for  the  ride. 

Who  will  be  our  next  President  remains 
to  be  determined.  But  certainly  not  Bsen- 
hower  or  Taft.  IX  the  Congress  prefers  to  be 
dominated  by  a  President  then  I  urge  that 
General  MacArthur  be  elected.  But  if  it 
prefers  to  retain  iu  authorised  control  of  the 
Federal  GoTemment  then  a  citUian  shuuld 
be  elected,  preferably  Senator  Dia&ssy.  oX 
Illinois.  However,  the  flnanclal  situatloa 
being  what  it  is.  and  the  human  race  being 
what  it  is.  I  feel  quite  sure  that  again  the 
Dexxkocratlc  Party  will  carry  the  electVin. 
With  Senator  Ruassu.  as  either  the  Presi- 
dent— or  Vice  President — and  eonoe  Yankee 
his  running  mate  But  In  any  case  the  Con- 
gress should  rule  the  roost. 

While  I  am  at  it  I  could  write  a  book,  but 
I  won't.  But  I  do  want  to  say  something 
about  our  abstu-d  taxing  system.  For  13 
years  I  have  advocated  the  only  sensible  tax 
structure  that  is  possible.  Just  as  millions 
of  others  have  don*.  Namely,  a  producers 
and  Importers  sales  tax.  During  these  12 
years  only  four  objections  have  been  cffered 
by  anyone — and  not  one  objection  has  been 
sound.  With  a  soxind  tax  structtire  we  can 
liquidate  the  Nation's  Indebtedness  to  any 
predetermined  number  of  years. 

At  this  time — and  ever  since  I  can  remem- 
ber— our  Nation  has  "prospered?  "  during  the 
period  of  a  war. 

During  times  of  peace  we  have  suffered 
from  inactlTlty,  except  during  the  years  of 
about  1933  until  the  depreeslon  of  19S9. 
Prom  1»22  untU  the  beginning  A  1927  we  had 
the  moet  prosper ctts  ttxnee  we  have  ever  had 
during  peace.  And  the  reasons  for  this  sre 
simple.  We  simply  did  business  on  credit. 
And  so  active  we  became  that  a  lot  of  dam 
fools  got  scared  about  the  situation  It 
wasnt  healthy  to  be  so  prosperous.  Un- 
forttmstely,  we  did  become  seriously  af- 
flicted with  the  curse  of  speculation.  Com- 
mercial leaders  discovered,  so  tJaey  thought, 
that  they  could  make  toot*  mont^y  ■clling 
stock  in  their  enterprues  than  they  could 
their  producU.  I  could  cite  several  parallel 
examples  of  this  that  ended  Just  as  unhap- 
pily. Fortunately.  I  think  ruch  ac»lvltlee 
now  are  largely  handicapped  and  wont  hap- 
pen agato. 

We  cant  have  an  economically  healthy 
nation  until  the  Congress  has  t>een  placed 
or  restored  to  health.  Logically,  the  Con- 
gress should  be  like  s  flowing  stream.  It 
should  purify  Itself.  Tou  gentlemen  know 
the  evils  that  exist  and  persist.  For  example, 
the  unholy  thing  of  requiring  the  oOce  staff 
to  kick- back  a  portion  of  his  salary.  Ac- 
cepting bribes.  In  fact  all  sorts  of  forbid- 
den things.  A  Congressman  should  not  only 
avoid  evil  but  he  should  avoid  the  very 
appearance  of  evil,  just  to  paraph.'ase  a  sen- 
tence out  of  the  Bluejackets  Manual.  Cer- 
tainly a  Congressman  should  be  as  free  from 
evil  as  a  member  of  our  Navy. 

At  this  time  we  have  a  great  nation  but 
the  evils  from  within  right  now  appear  to 
be  more  threatening  than  thoee  from  with- 
out— as  great  as  these  threats  seem  to  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  I  am  more  scared  about 
rotten  politics  than  I  am  from  foreign  na- 
tions. And  at  this  time  it  cannot  be  any- 
thing but  rotten  politics  that  keeps  our 
Armed  Forces  pinned  down  to  Korea.  Inci- 
dentally, who  in  the  devU  ever  even  srispect- 
ed  the  North  Kcreans  and  Chinese  Commu- 
nists of  wanting  an  armistice  or  peace.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  In  the  United  States.  ouuUle  of 
the  varlotu  phases  of  the  admlnletxatlon. 
would  have  listened  to  any  arguments  ad- 
vanced by  the  enemy.  Not  even  for  a  sec- 
ond. Of  course.  General  Mac  Arthur  wae 
right.  No  patriotic  American  citizen  doubts 
him.    The  armistice  in  Gemuu.y  in  1018  was 
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BuSctent  to  prove  that  peace  only  comes 
with  unconditional  surrender  on  the  part  of 
an  enemy. 

Now  enough  of  this.  I  will  be  most  grate- 
ful to  you.  Congressman  SMrtH,  If  you  will 
read  this  communication  and  lend  such  in- 
fluence as  you  may  have  toward  restoring 
the  strength  and  power  that  properly  be- 
longs to  It.i  I  can  assure  you  that  my 
blood  bolls  when  I  hear  the  President  refer 
to  the  Congress  In  a  derogatory  manner.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  late  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  had  more  respect  for  it  than  to  do 
such  a  thing.  Sure,  the  Congress  surren- 
dered its  powers  to  him — which  it  should 
not  have  done — but  we  seldom  have  a  Presi- 
dent of  his  characteristics,  and  the  people 
approved  of  such  a  surrender. 

Tours  for  better  government. 

Charles  C.  Kino. 


Foreign  Policy  and  "Secority"  Dollart 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
•     I  or 

FON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  em  Including  a  pertinent  and  infonna- 
tiv.-"  article  that  appeared  in  the  Janes- 
vUle  Gazett<j  on  May  26.  shortly  after 
th?  House  had  voted  an  the  recent  mu- 
tual security  administration  bill.  The 
editorial  is  full  of  facts  and  is  an  im- 
portant contribution  to  the  discussion 
of  foreign  policy.  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  evei-y  Member  of  this  House. 

FOSEICN    POLICT   AND   "SECORTTT"   DOLLAXS 

By  a  vote  of  345  to  110,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  cut  United  States  economic 
and  military  aid  to  foreign  nations  by  fl,- 
700.000.000.  There  is  a  great  outcry  in  Wash- 
ington that  such  a  reduction  will  sabotage 
administration  plans  abroad.  The  pressure 
Is  now  on  the  Senate  as  a  possible  spring- 
board for  restoration  of  at  least  a  part  of  the 
Trun-.an   recommendation. 

Whatever  the  belief  of  administration  of- 
ficials, it  is  quite  obvious  to  most  Americans 
that  the  »7,HX),000.000  urged  by  Truman  is 
too  big — in  two  ways.  It  is  too  big  for 
eOcient  spending  and  perhaps  more  than 
could  be  used,  even  with  all  the  extrava- 
gances which  have  come  to  public  attention. 

More  important,  it  Is  too  big  to  be  han- 
dled by  American  taxpayers.  Foreign  needs 
notwithstanding,  and  even  though  the  even- 
tual returns  might  represent  the  "$2.60  for 
every  $1  spent"  In  the  optimistic  forecasts 
of  Washington's  ofOcials,  there  are  practical 
limits  t>eyond  which  we  cannot  go.  Spend- 
tog  for  foreign  aid  in  one  form  or  another 
in  post  years  probably  represents  the  abso- 
lute maximum,  and  has  t>een  at  a  pace  which 
cannot  be  matotained  for  more  than  a  brief 
period  of  time. 

Foreign-aid  appropriations  are  so  closely 
tied  in  witli  foreign  policy  that  the  two 
cannot  be  separated.  The  policy  we  have 
followed,  and  will  continue  to  follow  In 
Its  lm(>ortaiit  outline,  is  one  which  hinges 
almost  entirely  on  the  expenditure  of  United 
States  dollars.  In  this  respect  foreign  policy 
of  the  1950*3  differs  greatly  from  policies  of 
the  past. 

Wisconsin's  Senator  Wnxx  within  the  past 
few  days  has  brought  down  upon  his  head 
a  deluge  of  condemnation  and  praise  from 
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opf>osing  camps  because  of  his  surprise  en- 
dorsement of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy. 
In  recent  speeches  he  has  cast  himself  in 
the  role  of  leader  of  any  Republican  faction 
which  Is  willing  to  work  with  the  Democratic 
administration  in  charting  the  Nation's 
course   to    its   relations   abroad. 

In  our  opinion.  Senator  Wn,ET's  beliefs  do 
not  warrant  all  of  the  brickbats  tossed  by 
some  of  his  Republican  associates,  but 
equally  true  la  the  belief  that  he  is  not 
entitled  to  any  bouquets.  His  theory  is 
right — there  should  be  a  strong  and  well- 
understood  bipartisan  foreign  policy.  In 
its  relations  with  other  nations,  the  United 
States  should  stand  completely  unified,  and 
its  policies  should  have  the  support  of  all 
political  factions. 

So  far.  WiLET  Is  on  the  right  track,  but 
no  further.  Actually,  there  has  been  no 
bipartisan  policy,  even  under  Senator  Van- 
denberg.  and  every  Republican  knows  it. 
It  is  true  that  many  Republicans  have  gone 
along  with  the  Pair  E>eal  leadership  in  many 
of  its  ideas,  but  the  policies,  if  such  they 
can  be  called,  have  been  developed  almost 
completely  in  the  White  House  and  State 
Department  and  handed  to  Congress  ready- 
made. 

Often,  as  in  the  Korean  war.  the  situation 
was  such  that  congressional  cooperation  be- 
came a  matter  of  absolute  necessity.  Oppo- 
sition elements  might  criticize  actions  taken, 
but  generally  it  was  too  late  for  anythipg 
except  approval — either  grudging  or  enthu- 
siastic, depending  upon  the  viewpoint  of  the 
legislator. 

The  bipartisan  views  of  Senator  Wn.*T,  it 
seems,  are  subject  to  two  principal  criticisms. 
The  flrst  of  these  is  a  general  unwilling- 
ness on  the  part  of  Republicans  to  accept 
any  responsibility  for  the  intolerable  mesa 
to  which  the  United  States  is  Involved 
abroad.  Naturally,  there  must  be  a  sharing 
by  the  entire  Nation  in  whatever  the  nec^- 
sltles  and  obligations  Roosevelt-Truman 
leadership  may  bring,  but  the  situation  Is 
one  of  Democratic  making.  There  Is  no 
escaping  that. 

The  second  Involves  the  bipartisan  policy 
itself  which  Ssnator  Wiuet  seems  to  indicate 
is  worth  his  cooperation  and  that  of  other 
Republicans.  The  policy,  if  there  is  one.  has 
been  wavering  and  of  uncertain  direction. 
The  end  results — Communist  China,  a  sus- 
picious and  often  uncooperative  Europe 
despite  billions  spent  there,  the  bitterness 
toward  America  in  many  Asiatic  and  Moslem 
areas,  the  stalemated  Korean  conflict,  and 
finally  the  demand  for  rearmtog  on  a  vast 
scale  in  the  obvious  fear  of  war — could  hardly 
be  worse. 

Republicans,  and  probably  a  good  many 
Democrats  too,  are  unwilling  to  endorse  a 
policy  which  has  brought  about  such  disaster. 
If  there  was  a  policy  at  all  it  apparently  had 
its  crtix  to  a  child-like  trust  In  Soviet  Russia 
and  in  the  stirface  representations  of  com- 
munism. 

In  Its  broadest  outline,  the  New  Deal  and 
Pair  Deal  foreign  program  was  based  flrst 
upon  complete  trust  and  cooperation  with 
Red  Russia,  and  more  recently,  upon  a  sud- 
den frantic  resistance  to  Russian  aims  when 
Washington  oQclaldom  awoke  to  the  dangers 
so  closely  embraced  earlier.  We  are  betog 
guided  in  accord  with  the  second  phase  of 
this  policy.  The  wartime  and  postwar  co- 
operation, it  must  be  recalled,  came  in  the 
face  of  Soviet  acts  so  treacherous  and  so  re- 
cent that  there  could  be  no  excuse  for  being 
misled. 

Only  briefly  before  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  il.  Russia  swallowed  up  all  its  little 
Baltic  neighbors,  and  then  tovaded  and 
forced  concessions  from  Finland,  regarded  as 
America's  special  friend  to  Europe.  Its  non- 
aggression  pact  with  Nazi  Germany — which 
Hitler  was  unwilling  to  trust — and  the  con- 
cessions obtained  at  that  time,  were  a  mat- 
ter of  history. 


It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Senator  Wnj:T 
Is  willing  to  associate  himself  with  any  of 
the  policies  which  were  developed  during 
the  past  few  years  In  dealing  with  Russia 
and  communism,  and  these  dealings  have 
been  about  all  there  is  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  diu-ing  recent 
years. 

We  need  a  strong  foreign  policy,  and  one 
which,  if  that  is  possible,  will  rally  support 
from  all  Americans  of  whatever  political 
creed.  It  must  be  based,  however,  upon 
a  realistic  consideration  of  United  States 
Interests  and  resources,  and  must  tend 
to  correct  so  far  as  possible  the  obvious  er- 
rors of^he  past. 


Most  Rev.  Fulton  J.  Sheen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   MASSACHtrsETTS 

ife  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  12,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  June  1952  edition  of  the 
Columbia  entitled  'Television  Gets  Re- 
ligion," and  written  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Mc- 
Inerney : 

TxuEvrsioN  "Gets  Religion" 
(By  T.  J.  Mclnerney) 

When  His  Excellency  the  Most  Reverend 
Fulton  J.  Sheen,  auxiliary  bishop  of  New 
York,  clamly  strode  from  the  wings  of  the 
stage  in  the  Adelphla  Theater,  Just  off 
Broadway,  into  the  range  of  three  television 
cameras  and.  through  them,  into  the  homes 
of  countless  eager  viewers,  there  were  many 
persons  In  the  mushrooming  TV  todtistry — 
and  among  the  Bishop's  legion  of  friends— 
who  were  a  trifle  apprehensive  about  the  out- 
come. Standing  off-stage,  out  of  camera 
range  and  among  a  group  of  technicians,  was 
a  young  priest,  Father  Edwin  B.  Broderick, 
Ph.  D..  whose  bearing  was  one  of  confidence 
in  the  outcome  of  the  television  debut  of 
the  noted  Catholic  educator,  lecturer,  writer 
and  convert-maker. 

Musing  about  the  now-famous  February 
12,  1952,  debut  of  Bishop  Sheen,  Father 
Broderick,  director  of  the  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision Communications  Office  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  New  York,  admits  that  he  was  one 
of  a  small  number  of  persons  who  were  fully 
confldent  that  Bishop  Sheen  would  be  able 
to  hold  forth  before  the  relentless  combtoa- 
tlon  of  television  cameras  and  microphones 
for  28  minutes  with  a  spiritual  discourse. 
The  bishop's  telecast  was  being  presented 
under  the  auspices  of  Father  Broderlck's  re- 
cently established  office  and,  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  entertainment  world,  the  "pro- 
ducer" would  have  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the 
todu£try's  reaction  to  a  "flop." 

STRANGE   DOUBTS    OF    NEW    MECrCTM 

Sitting  In  his  office  In  an  archdiocesan 
building  situated  almost  opposite  the  resi- 
dence of  Francis  Cardinal  Spellman,  Arch- 
bishop of  New  York,  who  had  appointed  him 
to  his  post  some  flve  months  before  Bishop 
Sheen's  Inaugural  TV  appearance,  Father 
Broderick,  with  several  months  of  the  bish- 
op's weekly  video  appearances  written  into 
history,  says  he  was  never  able  to  under- 
stand why  the  man,  who  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  captivated  audiences  of  every 
kind,  was  deemed  by  some  segments  of  the 
television  Industry  as  being  incapable  of  per- 
forming the  same  feat  in  their  medium. 

He  has  since  learned  that  there  are  some 
people  to  the  video  todustry  who  are  afraid 
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to  mttempt  anything  out  of  the  ordinary  and 
to  tbese  the  thought  of  anyone  attempting 
to  hold  an  audience  Intact  for  a  half  hour 
(38  actual  minutes  of  telecasting)  was  a 
rerolutlonary  one. 

Father  Broderick  is  quick  to  admit  that  he 
was  not  alone  In  his  confident  attitude  to- 
ward Bishop  Sheen's  program  before  It  went 
out  over  the  Dumont  network.  Chris.  J. 
WHtlng,  president  of  Dumont  and  a  non- 
Cathollc,  went  all-out  for  the  Idea  when  It 
was  suggested  that  there  was  a  niche  in  the 
television  Indiistry  for  a  program  that  would 
be  a  sort  of  spiritual  workshop,  or  clinic. 

There  were  some  who  thought  that  the  best 
time  allotment  for  such  a  program  would 
be  in  the  afternoon,  but  others  were  quick 
to  point  out  that  such  a  period  would  by- 
pass the  vast  number  of  listeners-viewers 
who  would  be  at  work  at  that  time.  Selec- 
tion of  the  period  from  8  to  8:30  o'clock  on 
Tuesday   evening   gave    the   skeptics    a   field 

day. 

The  basis  of  their  howls  was  the  fact  that 
the  period  was  In  direct  competition  with 
the  long-standing  tenure  on  an  adjoining 
channel  of  Milton  Berle.  A  popular  crooner 
bad  attempted  to  "buck"  the  Berle  doml- 
nancy  of  the  television  audience  at  that  hour 
and  was  at  that  point  getting  ready  to  throw 
In  the  sponge  because  of  his  inability  to 
■nare  a  sponsor. 

The  doubting  Thomases  of  TV  and  related 
fields  droned  predictions  of  disaster  for  the 
forthcoming  spiritual  clinic  program.  Some 
weeks  after  the  Bishop  Sheen  telecast  had 
caused  his  popularity  rating  to  drop  some  10 
points,  Berle  himself  uttered  a  philosophi- 
cally gracious  comment : 

"If  I  am  going  to  be  eased  from  the  top 
bv  someone,  I  am  glad  that  I'm  being  eased 
off  by  the  one  for  whom  Bishop  Sheen  Is 
speaklne." 

Not  even  Father  Broderlck  was  prepared 
for  the  deluge  of  mail  and  other  messages 
that  descended  upon  his  office,  the  Dumont 
network  and  Bishop  Sheen's  headquarters  at 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
More  than  4,0C0  letters  poured  In  each  week 
after  the  first  two  broadcasts  and,  as  the  pro- 
gram picked  up  additional  listeners  from  the 
ravea  of  the  prcf;^ional  TV  critics  and  the 
word-of-mouth  aofertlBiiig  provided  by  apn 
preclatlve  viewers,  the  mall  Increased  until 
it  reached  a  peak  of  about  8,500  letters  a 
week. 

With  a  3-week  trip  to  Rome  and  other  Eu- 
rcpean  points  scheduled  for  the  latter  part 
of  April  and  early  ifay  long  before  he  em- 
barked on  his  television  venture,  Bishop 
Sheen  was  willing  to  surrender  the  program 
period  to  another  speaker,  but  the  viewers 
let  it  be  known  that  they  wanted  no  substi- 
tutes, please.  With  the  capacity  for  work 
and  the  store  of  energy  that  are  the  wonder- 
ment of  all  with  whom  he  comes  In  contact. 
Bishop  Sheen  fitted  Into  his  pre-Biaropean 
tT\r>  a  trio  of  filmed  programs  which  made  it 
possible  for  "Life  la  Worth  Living"  to  go  on 
without  Interruption  In  his  absence. 

As  an  Indication  of  the  hold  which  Bishop 
Sheen  has  on  an  audience.  Father  Broderlck 
relates  that  the  fan  mall  received  on  behalf 
of  the  program  contains  innumerable  re- 
quests for  copies  of  the  book.  Life  Is  Worth 
Living — even  though  there  is  no  such  volume. 
The  impression  that  there  la  such  a  book 
stems  from  the  fact  that  the  television 
camera,  as  an  "Introduction"  to  the  bishop's 
appearance,  focuses  on  a  table  containing  a 
•^rop"  volume  on  which  Is  lettered  the  legend 
*ZAle  Is  Worth  Living." 

IfO  SCaiFT,  NO  CUE  CA«DS 

Although  he  speaks  without  a  prepared 
script — and  without  cue  cards  of  any  kind — 
the  bishop  occasionally  reads  a  passage  from 
some  work  to  Illustrate  a  point.  Those  who 
handle  the  bishop's  mall  aver  that  if  there 
were  such  a  book  It  would  be  in  the  "beat 
■ell«r"  class — Judging  from  the  inquiries 
about  It. 


Another  Index  of  the  bishop's  popularity  Is 
the  volume  of  the  requests  for  admlaslon  to 
the  telecasts.  The  theater  from  which  the 
pro-am  emanates  seats  approximately  1.000 
persons,  and  from  the  very  beginning  there 
was  a  tMtcklog  of  from  6  to  8  weeks  in  filling 
requests.  The  privilege  of  watching  the  jiro- 
gram  being  telecast  Is  extended  In  line  with 
the  Industry's  policy  of  permitting  the  pub- 
lic to  "look  In"  on  It,  much  as  the  radio 
broadcasting  ccmpaniea  have  permitted 
studio  audiences,  but  the  real  audience 
which  the  bishop  enjoys  Is  dispersed  In  liv- 
ing rooms  across  the  land.  It  Is  to  them 
he  speaks  when  he  calmly  strides  from  the 
wings  into  the  setting,  which  is  a  replica  of 
a  priest's  study,  faces  the  cameras,  and.  with 
his  boyish  smile,  says:  "Friends.  *>»«n>^«  for 
allowing  me  to  come  Into  your  home  again." 

The  theater  audience,  of  course,  enjoys 
one  advantage  over  the  unseen  audience  In 
th;\t  they  can  appreciate  the  view  of  the 
state'y  churchman,  attired  In  black  cassock 
with  purple  piping,  with  purple  cape  billow- 
ing from  his  shoulders,  and  gold  cross  gleam- 
ing on  his  chest.  On  his  head,  of  course.  Is 
the  traditional  bishop's  zucchetto — skull  cap. 

One  of  the  recognized  rating  aerrlces  la 
the  TV  Industry— their  findings  being  the 
barometer  by  which  a  program's  popularity 
is  judged — repjorted  that  on  hi.s  fourth  tele- 
cast Bishop  Sheen  had  a  rating  of  108, 
which,  they  estimated,  meant  he  was  viewed 
lt>  approximately  307,0(X)  homes  in  the  New 
York  area  alone.  The  bishop's  network  rat- 
ing in  the  areas  of  Washington  and  Chicago 
for  the  same  week  was  a  point  higher,  indi- 
cating that  the  program  Is  even  mors  popu- 
lar outside  the  New  York  area. 

Beamed  at  first  to  only  New  York.  Wash- 
ington, and  Chicago,  the  bishop's  coverage 
In  less  than  2  months  was  extended  to  15 
cities.  Philadelphia.  Baltimore.  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  Columbus  took  the  program 
"live."  Then  New  Haven.  Omaha.  Provi- 
dence, Pittsburgh,  Schenectady,  Boston,  and 
Detroit  took  the  program  on  kinescope  or, 
as  the  trade  terms  it,  "via  teletranscrlptlon 
on  a  delayed  basis,"  meaning  that  they  pre- 
sent It  on  film  at  a  later  date  than  the  origi- 
nal "live"  program.  Subsequently,  Mi^irit 
and  Atlanta,  also  took  the  program  on  the 
latter  basis  and  there  were  indications  that 
the  list  would  grow  steadily. 

As  this  Is  written,  not  quite  8  months  after 
the  program's  Inception.  Bishop  Sheen  was 
estimated  by  the  Dumont  researchers  to  have 
a  weekly  audience  well  In  excess  of  2,000.000 
people.  With  a  recess  during  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  bishop  is  In  demand,  by  both  Du- 
mont and  the  public,  to  return  again  early 
In  the  fall. 

Father  Broderlck  la  unstinted  In  his  praise 
of  the  Dumont  network  which  has  provided 
all  time,  programing,  technical,  and  other 
facilities,  including  the  theater  and  the 
staffing  thereof,  without  a  penny's  cost  to 
his  office — which.  Incidentally,  has  no  pro- 
visions for  paying  the  astronomical  time 
charges  exacted  for  programs.  The  radio 
and  television  networks  and  Individual  sta- 
tions are,  however,  disposed  to  allot  time  for 
religious  and  noncommercial  programs  and 
Dumont  has  simply  extended  Itself  beyond 
this  disposition  to  Include  all  other  charges. 

In  being  able  to  present  the  precedent - 
making  Life  Is  Worth  Living  telecasts,  the 
archdlocesan  radio  and  television  cfflce  has 
been  demonstrating  two  new  concepts  In 
programing:  First,  that  a  man  of  dynamic 
personality  and  stature  can  carry  a  half -hour 
show  alone;  and  second,  that  a  very  sub- 
stantial number  of  televiewers  want  some- 
thing more  substantial  to  the  way  of  program 
material  than  has  generally  been  available 
In  the  prime  evening  hours. 

Working  with  Father  Broderlck,  In  making 
the  Bishop  Sheen  program  a  reality  and  a 
powerful  force  In  satisfying  public  eagerness 
for  the  exploration  of  eternal  truths,  has  been 
James  L.  Caddigan,  a  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  Catho- 


lic, who  is  thye  Dumont  network'a  procrmm 
director,   wlthi  an  able  assist   from  another 

Catholic,  Frank  Bunetta,  director  of  th« 
bishop's  program.  Pot  Mr.  Caddigan,  In  par- 
ticular, the  bishop's  suooess  Is  gratifying  be- 
cause, since  television  became  available  to 
the  general  public,  be  had  t>een  adv.jcatlng 
just  such  a  program  and  It  remained  for 
the  combination  of  the  bishop  and  Father 
Broderlck'B  office  to  make  It  ponible.  It  Is  no 
secret  that  during  the  siae  period  the  arch- 
diccesan  clerical  authorities  were  anxious  to 
make  use  of  the  new  bishop's  talents  In  the 
new  medium,  but  lacked  what  they — Bishop 
Sheen  himself — felt  would  be  a  good  format. 
Perhaps  the  beet  indication  of  the  Impact 
and  the  effect  thai  the  Bishop  Sheen  telecast 
has  had  on  people  of  all  faiths — about  one- 
third  of  the  letters  elicited  by  the  program 
come  from  non-Catholics — Is  to  be  had  from 
the  mall  Itself. 

"What  a  glorloae  a^  we  do  live  in."  wrote 
a  Brooklyn  re-i^ldent.  "When,  through  the 
magic  of  televlsloa.  your  mMSfn  niay  be 
brought  right  Into  the  homes  of  those  who 
need  It  (and  who  does  not),  and  the  won- 
derful part  at  It  all  Is  that  folks  who  are 
not  necessarily  C.^thoUc  (like  the  writer)  may 
listen  and  ponder." 

A  New  York  City  physician  wrote  that  he 
was  confident  that  the  program  will  And  fer- 
tile soil  In  receptive  m'.rds  Another  viewer 
wrote:  "I*  te  very  relaxing  and  edticational 
in  contrart  to  the  overemphasis  on  slap- 
stick comedy,  crime  and  western  stories." 
liembers  of  a  family,  who  identified  tlkem- 
selves  as  Episcopalians,  wrote:  "We  are  not 
Roman  Catholics,  but  religious  bouudaries 
are  no  reason  to  hold  any  thought  of  not 
hearing  a  man  of  your  caliber" 

In  presenting  his  talks.  Bishop  Sheen  has 
made  them  acceptable  to  people  of  all  faiths 
by  making  them  Christian  In  outlook  but  iio% 
specifically  Roman  Catholic.  A  weekly  news- 
magazine, often  subject  to  criticism  for  its 
handling  of  Catholic  matters,  went  all-cut 
In  praise  of  the  program  and  the  bishop.  In- 
cluding a  cover  picture.  Said  the  weekly  la 
the  course  of  Its  lengthy  article: 

"Bishop  Sheen  Is  not  using  the  coaxial 
cable  to  try  to  convert  America  to  the  Cath- 
olic faith.  What  he  has  to  say  on  TV  Je 
not  dogma,  but  a  mixture  of  common  sense, 
logic  and  Christian  ethics.  Bays  Sheen: 
•Americans  are  like  dry  wood  that  can  be  ig- 
nited— uith  Inspiration.  People  vrant  to  tie 
good.  Bu'^>  they  want  reasons.  If  you  give 
people  a  reason,  they  at  least  have  to  have 
a  reason  to  disagree.  This  helps  all  of  us.  Z 
try  to  bring  fresh  air  into  the  home  '  " 

Bishop  Sheen,  with  a  quarter  of  a  century 
of  success  and  fame  as  a  radio  speaker  (he  Is 
still  heard  frequently  on  the  Catholic  Hour) 
has  this  to  say  about  bis  new  field  of  en- 
deavor : 

"It  is  fitting  that  every  new  medium  be 
tised  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Word  Radio  ta 
like  the  Old  Testament.  Inasmuch  as  It  la 
a  hearing  without  a  seeing.  Television  Is  the 
New  Testament,  for  In  It  the  Word  Is  made 
flesh  and  dwells  In  our  living  room" 

While  It  Is  the  most  spectacularly  success- 
ful, the  Lile  Is  Worth  Living  program  Is  not 
the  only  production  of  the  Archdlocesan  Ra- 
dio and  Television  Office  directed  by  Father 
Broderlck.  The  office,  staffed  only  by  the 
director,  a  full-time  secretary,  and  several 
part-time  clerical  workers.  Is  responsible  for 
a  nimiber  of  other  television  and  radio  pro- 
grams. It  also  serves,  without  fee,  as  a  clear- 
ing house  and  consultant  for  the  radio 
and  television  Industries  on  matters  of 
church  doctrine  and  policy.  The  latter  serv- 
ice was  one  of  the  prime  purposes  for  which 
Cardinal  Spellman  established  the  office  lesa 
than  a  year  ago. 

Prior  to  its  inception,  radio  and  television 
people  would  take  their  problems  to  indi- 
vidual priests,  either  at  the  archdlocesan 
headquarters  adjoining  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
dral or  lii  the  various  parishee.    The  oOoe  Is 
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designed  to  provide  the  radio  and  TV  people 
with  a  central  source  of  Information  and 
clearance  and  they  have  accepted  It  with 
open  arms.  The  office  also  serves  as  a  de- 
pository for  the  complaints  of  Catholic  lis- 
teners relative  to  objectionable  programs  and 
programs  ccntalnlng  material  deemed  antl- 
CathoUc  or  as  not  being  In  accord  with 
church  do?ma.  As  the  Nation's  radio  and 
television  center.  New  York  City  has  long 
needed  such  a  Catholic  clearing  house. 

Not  long  ago.  Father  Broderlck's  atten- 
tion was  directed  to  a  radio  program  which 
was  purp>orted  to  have  contained  a  passage 
In  which  a  Catholic  priest  was  quoted  as 
having  broken  the  seal  of  the  confessional. 
Having  pre\lously  received  comparable  com- 
plaints which,  on  Investigation,  had  proved 
to  be  not  as  serious  as  reported.  Father 
Broderlck  asked  the  radio  network  Involved 
for  a  copy  of  the  script  of  the  program  In 
question.  Upon  checking  It,  he  found  that 
the  complaint  was  Justified.  His  policy  In 
such,  and  r-flated  cases  Is  to  take  the  matter 
up  In  diplomatic  fashion  with  the  program 
officials  of  a  network  or  an  Individual  sta- 
tion, explain  the  church's  attitude  on  the 
Issue  at  hand  and  offer  the  facilities  of  his 
ofllce  to  aviill  future  situations. 

Another  pcpular  television  feature  pro- 
duced by  Father  Broderlck's  unit  Is  a  CBS-TV 
feature.  teliKJast  at  6:30  o'clock  Sunday  eve- 
nings under  the  title.  "Lamp  Unto  My  Feet." 
Featured  oa  this  program  are  bishops  and 
monslgnorl  who  use  a  brief  dramatic  sketch 
by  professional  actors  to  drive  home  some 
facet  of  Catholic  teaching  and  dogma.  A 
more  recent  addition  to  the  TV  schedule  of 
the  office  Is  a  program  known  as  TV  Religious 
Chapel,  presented  over  the  NBC  video  facili- 
ties Sunday  mornings  at  9:30  o'clcck.  The 
program  features  selections  by  outstand- 
ing choirs  representing  churches  In  the  arch- 
diocese of  New  York  and  timely  addresses  by 
well-known  members  of  the  clergy. 

The  Dvunont  network  offers  a  regular 
Wednesday  morning  feature.  "Morning 
Chapel."  on  which  a  Catholic  clergyman  Is 
presented  In  rotation  with  those  of  the 
Protestant  and  Jewish  faiths.  On  Sundays, 
at  1  o'clock  In  the  afternoon.  NBC-TV  offers 
another  program.  "Frontiers  of  Faith,"  pro- 
duced by  Father  Broderlck's  unit.  "This 
Week  In  Religion"  Is  a  Dumont  television 
program  presented  every  Sunday  on  Its  New 
York  station  from  8  to  7  o'clock,  with  20- 
mlnute  segments  devoted  to  Catholic.  Jewish, 
and  Protestant  news  and  features. 

Solemn  high  mass  is  telecast,  with  the 
approval  of  the  achdiocesan  authorities,  from 
St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  starting  at  midnight 
on  Christmas  Day  and  on  Passion.  Palm,  and 
Easter  Sundays,  under  the  supervision  of 
Father  Broderlck.  "The  Three  Hours  Agony," 
from  the  cathedral,  was  broadcast  over  the 
Pordham  University  radio  station.  WFUV-FM. 

In  the  radio  field,  the  radio  and  television 
office  produces,  supervises,  and  acts  as  con- 
sultant on  a  wide  variety  of  long-standlug 
and  new  programs.  The  programs  like  "Ave 
Maria  Hour,"  "Catholic  Hour,"  "Church  of 
the  Air"  (a  rotation  program),  "Holy  Mary 
Hour,"  and  others,  are  produced  by  others 
and  the  office  makes  no  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  what  everyone  concedes  to  be  their 
efficient   and   effective   presentation. 

Father  Broderlck  sees  the  functions  of  the 
office  he  directs  as  fourfold:  (I)  The  co- 
ordination of  existing  television  and  radio 
programs  In  the  archdiocese.  (2)  providing 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to  stations 
In  their  presentation  of  programs  with  a 
Catholic  tone,  (3)  the  production  of  new 
features  such  as  Life  Is  Worth  Living,  and 
(4)  the  recruitment  of  Catholics  for  writ- 
ing, acting,  and  other  work  In  radio  and 
television. 

It  must  be  emphsslzed  that  the  latter 
point  In  no  way  sets  up  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision office  as  an  employment  agency — 
what  It  seeks  to  do  is  advise  those  seeking 


employment  in  these  communications  media 
whether  they  have  talent  and  where  such 
talent  might  best  be  put  to  work  In  further- 
ance of  the  faith.  Father  Broderlck  points 
out  that  thousands  of  ambitious  people  of 
all  ages  are  clamoring  for  admission  to  what 
they  think  Is  the  "golden  field  of  television" 
and  only  a  handful  are  assured  of  'even  a 
small  measure  of  success. 

The  Increasing  number  of  religious  radio 
and  television  progrnms  emanating  from  the 
archdiocese  of  New  York  are  a  tribute  to  the 
long  hoars  of  negotiation,  liaison,  and  pro- 
duction activities  of  this  35-year-old  native 
of  New  York  City's  East  Side,  who  was  or- 
dained In  1942,  following  studies  at  St. 
Joseph's  Seminary  at  Dunwoodle.  There- 
after, he  served  In  a  parish  In  the  Bronx  for 
a  year,  taught  for  4  years  at  Cardinal  Hays 
High  School  in  that  community,  and  served 
on  the  staff  at  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  until 
mis  appointment  to  his  present  post  in  Sep- 
tember 1951.  He  holds  a  Master  of  Arts  de- 
gree from  Fordham  University  and  that  insti- 
tution also  conferred  on  him  a  Doctorate  of 
English  Language  and  Literature. 

Father  Broderlck  doesn't  know  why  he  was 
selected  to  head  the  office  which  Cardinal 
Bpellman  and  other  archdlocesan  authori- 
ties felt  was  sorely  needed.  And,  regarding 
the  unanimous  verdict  that  the  office  is  doing 
a  fine  Job,  he  Is  characteristically  seU- 
effaclng.  Thoce  In  the  stations  and  net- 
works who  seek  his  help,  are  aware  of  his 
willingness  to  help  and  his  quietly  pleasant 
know-how.  Listeners  and  viewers  are  aware 
of  the  results  of  his  labors  as  new  and  better 
programs  are  made  available  to  them. 


WiscoDtin  Leads  in  Barbershop  HarmoDj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Wisconsin  has  done  it  again. 
Eau  Claire  is  the  home  town  of  the 
United  States  Air  Force  quartet,  the 
Four  Teens,  who  last  week  end  captured 
the  International  Barbershop  Quartet 
championship  at  the  Kansas  City  Music 
Hall.  The  quartet  was  organized  in  Eau 
Claire,  and  was  called  the  Four  Teens 
because  all  the  personnel  were  teen- 
agers, including  a  fifth  member.  Corp. 
J.  J.  Mike  Egan.  who  is  manager  and 
master  of  ceremonies  for  the  quartet. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  all  five  boys  en- 
listed in  the  Air  Force,  and  at  Scott  Air 
Force  Base,  they  resumed  their  singing 
as  the  Four  Teens.  Last  fall  they  won 
the  Central  States  District  champion- 
ship, andJUist  April  they  qualified  easily 
for  the  International  contest.  In  their 
bid  for  the  harmony  crown,  they  de- 
feated 39  top  quartets  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  They  are  the 
youngest  quartet  to  win  in  the  14  years 
history  of  the  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion and  Encouragement  of  Barbershop 
Quartet  Singing  in  America,  Inc. 

The  Pour  Teens  succeed  as  champions 
the  Schmidt  brothers  of  Two  Rivers, 
Wis.,  who  will  tour  Alaska  the  last  2 
weeks  in  August  entertaining  and  in- 
structing our  military  personnel  in 
Alaska. 


My  home  city  of  Racine  produced  the 
national  women's  barbershop  quartet 
champions  of  the  "Sweet  Adelines,"  the 
Quarternotes.  The  Quarternotes  are  led 
by  Mrs.  Jewel  King,  bass.  Mrs.  Phyllis 
Odders;  her  sister,  Mrs.  Virginia  Clau- 
sen, and  Mrs.  Lois  Dominick  are  the  other 
members.  Mrs.  King  is  the  mother  of 
thre5  boys,  and  the  other  quartet  mem- 
bers have  two  children  apiece,  so  these 
singing  housev.'ives  deserve  great  credit 
for  their  triumph  in  the  women's  cham- 
pionship at  Santa  Monica.  Cal.,  last  fall. 

Another  famous  girls'  quartet  also 
comes  from  Wisconsin,  the  Chordettes, 
who  thrill  millions  of  Americans  with 
their  sweet  harmony  as  stars  of  Arthur 
Godfrey's  radio  and  television  program. 
The  Chordettes  come  from  Sheboy- 
gan, and  the  father  of  the  quartet's 
tenor.  O.  H.  King  Cole,  was  president  of 
the  SPEBSQSA  from  1948  to  1950. 

No  other  State  has  made  such  a  clean 
sweep  of  harmonizing  honors  as  Wiscon- 
sin can  boast.  I  would  also  like  to  men- 
tion the  Cardinals  of  Madison,  several 
times  finalists  in  the  international  con- 
test, including  last  week.  The  Cardinals 
will  visit  our  military  establishments  in 
Austria  for  2  weeks  this  summer. 
They  toured  Alaskan  posts  last  summer. 

Very  likely  the  Pour  Teens  will  sing 
at  Constitution  Hall  next  October  25  in 
Wa:3hington's  annual  Harvest  of  Har- 
mony, and  I  suggest  that  my  colleagues 
mark  this  date  on  their  calendars  so  they 
may  hear  the  world's  finest  male  barber- 
shop quartet.  The  Schmidt  brothers 
sang  in  this  event  a  year  ago. 


Recommendations  of  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  Defense  Prodnction  Act 
Amendments  of  1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

I'Ir.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  the  following  letter 
from  William  Green,  president  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor: 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1952. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Deah  CoNCEESSMAN  McCormack:  When  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives 
consider  the  bill  extending  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  (H.  R.  8210)  this  week  they  will 
be  called  upon  to  make  a  number  of  decisions 
directly  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  workers 
of  this  Nation  and  of  all  the  American  people. 
I,  therefore,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
state  the  views  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  on  some  of  the  most  Important 
Issues  Involved  In  this  legislation. 

Labor  firmly  believes  that  there  still  re- 
mains a  critical  need  for  an  effective  eco- 
nomic stabilization  program.  We,  therefore, 
oppose  any  measures  which  would  either  re- 
move or  weaken  the  existing  antl-lnflatlon 
controls. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  much 
loose  talk  about  the  so-called  soft  markets 
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and  alleged  falling  jffices.  The  overwhelm- 
ing evidence  Is  that  the  Inflationary  trend 
persista  and  will  be  a  continuing  threat  to 
our  economy  unless  checked.  Althougli 
wholesale  prices  had  dropped  somewhat  In 
recent  months  they  are  rising  again.  Retail 
prices  dropped  fractionally  from  January  to 
February  of  this  year,  but  since  then  have 
steadily  increased.  In  March  items  account- 
ing for  more  than  70  percent  of  the  Consum- 
ers' Price  Index  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  were  either  at  all-time  peak  levels 
or  within  2  percent  of  peak.  Since  then 
prices  have  risen  still  further. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  inflation- 
ary pressures  will  be  reinforced  In  the  com- 
ing months  as  defense  expenditures  and 
production,  especially  output  of  bard  goods 
such  as  tanks,  aircraft,  and  ammunition,  con- 
tinue to  expand.  Thus,  even  if  there  should 
be  no  drastic  change  in  the  international  sit- 
uation, and  we  must  always  be  prepared  for 
Just  such  an  emergency,  the  pressures  on  the 
economy  will  be  Intensified  for  at  least  the 
next   18  months. 

Paced  with  the  prospect  of  new  and  In- 
creasing price  pressures,  the  Nation  cannot 
afford  to  be  stripped  of  the  protections  which 
are  essential  to  prevent  a  new  inflationary 
spiral.  This  means  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  should  be  extended  for  a  period  of  at 
least  1  year  and  that  It  should  be  strength- 
ended  and  not  weakened. 

In  view  of  this,  I  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  accompanying  simimary  of  spe- 
cific recommendations  on  the  major  issues 
which  are  likely  to  come  before  the  Hoxise  of 
Representative  in  connection  with  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

I  respecLfully  request  that  you  give  full 
and  careful  consideration  to  these  recom- 
mendations. Any  weakening  of  the  Defense 
Prodi-ction  Act  at  this  critical  time  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  American 
people  and  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  de- 
fense effort  of  this  Nation  and  the  entire  free 
world. 

On  behalf  of  the  American  Federation  at 
Labor,  I  therefore  urge  you  to  oppose  any 
and  all  proposals  which  would  weaken  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Wm.  Orken, 
President.  American  Federation   of 
Labor. 

R£COMlIKl<n}ATIONS    OF    AMZSICAN    FEDnUTION 

OF    Labor    on    Defxnsx    Pkoduction    Act 
Amxndmxnts  or  1952 

PBICX    control 

1.  The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  approved  an  amendment  (sec. 
106  of  H.  R.  8210)  to  the  so-called  Herlong 
amendment  (sec.  402  (k)  of  the  act),  origi- 
nally adopted  In  1951,  which  would  weaken 
the  price  stabilization  program  even  more 
than  the  Herlong  amendment  has  already 
done.  By  eliminating  the  word  "hereafter," 
the  new  amendment  would  force  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  to  apply  the  Herlong 
formula  to  all  regulations  adopted  before 
August  1951  when  the  Herlong  amendment 
went  into  effect.  The  present  Herlong  for- 
mula guarantees  pre-Korean  mark-up  mar- 
gins to  retailers  and  wholesalers  and  has 
already  resulted  in  substantial  increases  in 
the  prices  of  groceries  and  other  cost-of- 
living  items.  The  amendment  extending  it 
would  result  in  further  substantial  increases 
in  the  cost  of  living.  The  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  in  favor  of  outright  repeal 
Of  the  Herlong  amendment.  We  oppose  any 
amendment  which  would  force  it  to  be  ap- 
plied retroactively. 

In  this  connection,  we  also  opp>ose  any  pro- 
posal, which  would,  in  effect,  guarantee 
higher  prices  to  chain  stores  by  guarantee- 
ing to  each  retail  and  wholesale  establish- 
ment its  individual  historical  mark-up  on 
Individual  items.    This  would  result  in  Im- 


mediate increases  in  food  prices  and  would 
also  make  impossible  introduction  of  dollar 
and  cents  price  ceilings. 

2.  The  Senate  has  voted  to  eliminate  any 
price  ceilings  on  fresh  fruits  and  vegetable*. 
The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
has  made  no  such  reconunendatlon  and  we 
would  strongly  oppose  any  proposal  of  this 
kind  that  might  be  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hoijse. 

3.  We  urge  repeal  of  the  so-called  Cape- 
hart  amendment.  This  amendment  has  al- 
ready cost  American  consumers  more  than 
»1, 000.000,000.  It  U  contrary  to  traditional 
American  principles  of  achieving  lower  price* 
through  increased  efdclency  and  introduc- 
tion of  new  methods  and  techniques.  It 
does  not  belong  in  stabilization  legislation, 
and  we  strongly  urge  its  repeal.  We  also  op- 
pose any  modification  of  the  Capehart 
amendment  which  might  extend  the  cut-off 
date  for  cost  Increases  in  general  or  guar- 
antee a  pass-throiigh  for  any  speciflc  cost 
Increases. 

4.  We  oppose  any  proposal  that  may  be 
offered  for  automatic  decontrol  of  prices  on 
the  basis  of  a  percentage  formula.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  prices  of  Individual 
products  may  rise  very  rapidly  in  a  short  pe- 
riod. There  Is  grave  danger  that  the  enact- 
ment of  an  amendment  providing  for  auto- 
matic decontrol  of  prices  of  items  selling  at 
a  specified  percentage  below  the  celling 
wotiid  remove  the  protection  we  now  have 
against  the  ever-present  danger  of  sudden 
Increases  in  prices.  We  are  also  opposed  to 
any  amendments  which  may  be  offered  which 
would  decontrol  the  prices  of  all  materials 
except  those  to  which  allocation  regulations 
now  apply.  There  are  actually  only  a  very 
few  materials  which  are  now  subject  to  allo- 
cation. Therefore,  an  amendment  requiring 
decontrol  of  all  materials  and  services  not 
subject  to  allocation  would  actually  kill  vir- 
tually the  entire  price-control  program. 

5.  We  oppose  any  exemptions  favoring 
special  interests.  The  Senate  and  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
have  provided  for  such  exemptions  through 
special  amendments  favoring  cigarette  dis- 
tributors, milk  distributors,  marine  ter- 
minals, nontransportatlon  services  of  rail- 
road companies,  and  other  special  groups. 
We  can  see  no  reason  why  special  favors 
should  be  granted  to  these  groups,  and  we 
urge  that  all  exemptions  applymg  to  special 
interests  be  defeated. 

RXNT    CONTKOI. 

We  imderstand    that    a   projxwal   will    be 
made    which    would    force    removal    of    rent 
controls  in  most  areas  of  housing  shortages 
where  they  are  now  in  operation.     The  pro- 
posal calls  for  decontrol  of  all  areas,  which 
are   not   specifically  designated   as   "critical 
defense  areas,"  in  which  the  percentage  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  dwelling  units  from 
1940  to  1950  exceeds  the  jjercentage  Increase 
in  population.     Although  this  formula  might 
seem  plausible  at  first  glance,  a  closer  exami- 
nation  indicates   that  It    Is  without   Justifi- 
cation.    For    the   Nation    as    a    whole    there 
was  a  22-percent  increase  in  dwelling  uniu 
from    IMO   to   1950.   while   the   Increase   In 
population    was    15    percent.     Nevertheless. 
In   hundreds   of  areas   there   is  stUl   a  severe 
housing  shortage.     Actually,   we  need   more 
housing  per   capita   today   than   we   did   In 
1950  because  the  Increase  In  both  the  num- 
ber of  married  couples  and  the  number  of 
persons   65  and  over  has  l>een  greater  than 
the    Increase    In    population.     In    addition, 
there  has  been  if  continuation  of  a  long-term 
historical  trenfl  toward  smaller  lamlUea  so 
that  whereas  In  1940  there  were  3  8  p>ersons 
per  household.  In   1950   there  were  only  3  5. 
The  experience  in  decontrolled  cities  such  as 
Houston    and    Milwaukee    Indicates    quite 
clearly  that,  where  a  housing  shortage  con- 
tinues to  exist,  rent  controls  are  needed  to 
prevent    skyrocketing .  rents    which    have    a 
most  serious  effect  on  low-income  famlUe*. 


We  therefore  urge  that  any  proposal  to 
weaken  the  rent  control  program  be  de- 
feated. 

SEBVUiTIOIV    or    ■ZAI.-E9TATK    CTtFOTT 

The  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee has  voted  to  eliminate  title  VI  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act.  (sec.  Ill  (a)  of 
H.  R.  8210).  This  would  nullify  regulation 
X.  the  housing  credit  regulation.  Although 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
critical  of  ttie  way  In  which  this  regulation 
has  been  administered  In  the  past,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  terms  which  have  recently 
been  announced  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  and  the  Housing  the  Home  Finance 
Agency  are.  In  the  main,  fair  and  will  have 
the  effect  of  Increasing  the  proportion  u! 
houses  built  In  the  lower  and  moderate 
price  brackets.  The  drive  now  for  complete 
elimination  of  regulation  X  Is  Intended  to 
pai»e  the  way  for  a  new  boom  In  higher  priced 
and  luxury  housing.  In  view  of  the  severe 
need  of  moderate  income  families  for  hous- 
ing, we  strongly  oppose  the  elimination  of 
reguUtion  X  at  this  Ume.  We  do  recom- 
mend that  the  existing  title  be  amended  so 
as  to  require  in  the  imposition  of  these  regu- 
lations that  the  administering  agencies  take 
Into  consideration  the  availability  to  low 
and  moderate  Income  groups  of  adequate 
housing  within  their  means  under  the  credit 
regulations,  and  also  the  effect  of  such  credit 
regulations  upon  the  sales  prices  of  real- 
den  tial  properties. 

ALLOCATlOn    or    CtmCAL    UA-miALM 

We  urge  the  defeat  of  the  so-called  Sadlak 
amendment  This  proposal  would  provide  a 
death  sentence  to  both  domestic  and  Inter- 
national aUocatluns  of  certain  critical  ma- 
terials such  as  copper,  thus  forcing  a  new 
wave  of  speculation  and  Inflation  TTie  Sad- 
lak amendment  would  seriously  threaten  de- 
fense production  as  well  as  the  Jobs  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  workers  In  civilian 
Industry    using   tliese    crlUcal    materials. 


Tk«  War  In  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUS  SMITH 

or  MOKTH  CABOUltA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19.  19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  'Full  Year 
of  Stalemate,"  published  In  the  Eliza- 
beth City  (N.  C.)  Daily  Advance  of  June 
17,  1952. 

The  first  paragraph  of  the  editorial 
reads: 

Soon  the  Korean  war  will  be  2  years  old- 
Slnce  the  truce  talks  began  about  2  weeks 
after  the  first  annlversay,  it  is  fair  to  say 
the  second  year  has  Ito^ely  added  up  to 
stalemate. 

The  editorial  dLsciisses  the  quality  of 
sacrifice  in  connection  with  the  Korean 
war,  and  says: 

No  manpower  controls,  no  excess-profits 
tax.  no  "conscription  of  capital"  can  hope 
to  equalize  home-front  sacrifices  with  bat- 
tlefield suffering. 

Another  paragraph  read^: 

This  is  all-out  war  for  a  few — and  boom- 
ing peacetime,  marred  only  by  the  nervoxjs 
tensions  of  the  cold  war.  for  the  many.    This 


Is  death  and  horror  for  some  and  no  pain  at 
aU  for  most  others. 

•  •  •  •  • 

You  may  not  like  yovu*  tax  bill,  but  did  you 
ever  live  in  the  mud  for  a  year  in  all  kinds 
of  weather? 

The  concluding  paragraph  reads: 
Every  home-front  American  ought  to 
thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  has  nothing 
more  painful  to  worry  about  than  some 
inconvenience  Imposed  on  him  to  make 
things  better  and  easier  for  his  fighting  rep- 
resentatives in  Korea.  At  home  a  man's  life 
is  reasonably  secure.  But  In  Korea  he  may 
die  any  time — even  In  a  stalemate. 

I  think  the  editorial  quite  well  ex- 
presses the  situation  in  America  today, 
when  there  are  so  many  complaints  on 
the  economic  front  about  sacrifices  to  be 
made.  As  the  editorial  says,  even  in  a 
stalemate  there  may  be  death  for  those 
who  are  in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Pull  Yea«  or  Stalemate 

Soon  the  Korean  war  will  be  2  years  old 
Since  the  truce  talks  began  about  2  weeks 
after  the  first  anniversary.  It  is  fair  to  say 
the  second  year  has  largely  added  up  to 
stalemate. 

Yet  there  Is  something  terribly  cruel  In 
such  a  view  of  this  strangest  of  all  wars. 
It  seems  to  Imply  that  nothing  is  happen- 
ing, that  no  blood  is  being  shed.  Still  we 
all  know  this  Is  not  so.  that  casualty  lists 
continue  to  be  Issued,  that  the  total  of  men 
killed  or  wounded  rises  weekly  by  blocks  of 
a  hundred  or  more. 

If  you  stop  and  think  for  n  moment,  you 
real'ce  that  this  war  is  no  stalemate  to  the 
families  of  men,  whose  names  appear  on 
those  lists.  It  is  bitter  combat,  with  the 
full  horror  that  surrounds  any  other  war 
we  have  ever  fought. 

Equality  of  sacrifice  Is  really  impossible  of 
attainment  In  war.  No  matter  how  noble 
the  man  feels  who  gives  up  a  soft  office  job 
and  heads  for  the  plane  factory  or  steel  mill, 
h»  la  Dot  in  the  same  category  with  the  man 
who  is  living  In  mud  and  spilling  his  blood 
on  the  battlefield. 

No  manpower  controls,  no  excess  profits 
tax.  no  "conscription  of  capital"  can  hope  to 
equalize  home-front  sacrifices  with  battle- 
field suffering. 

But  unhappily,  we  have  to  face  the  fact 
that  the  inevitable  inequality  of  sacrifice  is 
vastly  greater  in  this  present  conflict  than 
In  previous  wars.  This  is  not  all-out  com- 
bat in  which  every  man  has  his  appointed 
station  and  is  expected  to  serve. 

This  is  all-out  war  for  a  few — and  booming 
peacetime,  marred  only  by  the  nervous  ten- 
sions of  the  cold  war,  for  the  many.  This 
is  death  and  horror  for  some,  and  no  pain 
at  all  for  most  others. 

Perhaps  it  is  humanly  impossible  for  peo- 
ple living  in  a  state  of  half  war,  half  peaca 
to  acquire  a  full  consciousness  of  the  gravity 
of  the  times  unless  the  war  strikes  directly 
at  them.  Most  people  do  not  easily  conjure 
up  the  troubles  of  another.  They  are  ab- 
sorbed In  their  cwn,  however  small  they  may 
seem  to  the  man  who  Is  fighting  for  his  life 
at  the  front. 

Maybe  we  shall  have  to  acknowledge  that 
it  is  too  much  to  expect  citizens  enjoying 
prosperous  conditions  at  home  to  worry  un- 
duly over  a  war  that  appears  quite  remote, 
wholly  confusing,  and  without  effect  directly 
Ufwn  them. 

No  one  would  pretend  either  that  It  Is  easy 
to  endure  the  strains  of  a  cold  war.  Living 
on  what  General  Elsenhower  calls  a  high 
plateau  of  tension  Is  a  new  experience  for 
most  Americans  and  they  can  be  forgiven  for 
adjusting  to  it  slowly. 


Still,  they  ought  to  have  enough  awareness 
of  the  battlefield  sacrifices  of  the  few  not  to 
complain  about  the  relatively  mild  sacrifices 
they  themselves  must  make. 

You  may  not  like  your  tax  bill,  but  did 
you  ever  live  in  the  mud  for  a  year  in  all 
kinds  of  weather? 

Every  home-front  American  ought  to 
thank  his  lucky  stars  that  he  has  nothing 
more  painful  to  worry  about  than  some  In- 
convenience Imposed  on  him  to  make  things 
better  and  easier  for  his  fighting  representa- 
tives In  Korea.  At  home  a  man's  life  Is  rea- 
sonably secure.  But  in  Korea  he  may  die  any 
time — even  in  a  stalemate. 


Need  for  a  Comparative  Study  of  the  Dif- 
ferent Kinds  of  Employee  Benefits 
Available  to  Persons  in  Public  and  Pri- 
vate Employment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or   DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Jutie  19, 1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  resolution 
which  authorizes  and  directs  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  to  conduct 
a  full  and  complete  comparative  study 
of  the  different  kinds  of  employees'  bene- 
fits which  are  currently  available  to  per- 
sons in  public  and  private  employment. 

Such  a  study  is  urgently  needed  to 
bring  together  in  a  comparative  manner 
all  of  the  facts  and  information  now 
available  in  this  important  field.  The 
public  generally  would  value  such  infor- 
mation, and  it  would  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  the  public  in  considering  many 
of  the  issues  and  problems  which  arise 
In  this  ever-expanding  field  of  both  pub- 
lic and  private  employee  benefits. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  real 
problem  in  attracting  and  holding  to  the 
Federal  service  high  caliber  and  efficient 
personnel.  The  Federal  Government  is 
by  far  the  largest  employer  in  the  United 
States.  As  of  June  30.  1951.  the  esti- 
mated total  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees in  civilian  work  was  close  to  2,500,000, 
of  whom  about  2,000,000  were  civil-serv- 
ice employees. 

A  similar  situation  applies  to  the  many 
State,  county,  and  municipal  employees 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  is  essential 
to  good  government  that  agencies  of 
government  at  all  levels  attract  people 
of  skill,  character,  and  high  qualifica- 
tions if  we  expect  government  to  cperata 
effectively  and  efficiently.  Many  times 
it  is  easy  to  attract  young  people  to  gov- 
ernment service,  but  after  thsy  have 
gained  a  little  experience  the  question  of 
holding  such  capable  employees  to  the 
government  service,  including  both  Fed- 
eral and  Stats  services,  is  a  difficult  prob- 
lem. By  and  large  I  have  found  most  all 
career  public  employees  able,  efficient, 
and  loyal.  But  the  ever-increasing  at- 
tractions of  private  employment  nat- 
urally raise  problems  which  government 
must  meet  realistically,  as  well  as  the 
individuals  concerned. 

Such  a  study  as  proposed  by  this  reso- 
lution would  be  of  inestimable  value  as  a 


guide  for  future  legislation  from  the 
standpoint  of  both  Federal  and  State 
governments.  It  would  help  immeas- 
urably in  meeting  the  problem  of  at- 
tracting and  holding  well-qualified  and 
able  employees  in  the  public  service, 
which  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  attain  the 
best  and  most  efficient  administration 
in  Government  and  maintain  the  high- 
est standards  in  our  public  educational 
and  health  institutions. 

Private  employment  is  faced,  of  course, 
with  the  same  problem  as  is  public  serv- 
ice, and  in  private  employment  there  is 
a  wide  variance  in  employee  benefits  and 
plans.  Such  a  comparable  study  as  is 
suggested  here  would  help  many  private 
employers  to  meet  their  problems  of  em- 
ployment and  employee  relations  more 
effectively  and  in  accordance  with  the 
highest  standards  and  the  best  experi- 
ence developed  in  the  field. 

From  the  standpoint  of  all  levels  of 
government,  for  public  and  private  em- 
ployers, and  from  the  viewpoint  of  all 
employees,  either  public  or  private,  as 
well  as  the  public  generally,  this  study, 
ably  and  well  conducted  and  document- 
ed, should  be  of  tremendous  assistance  in 
the  days  to  come.  Many  of  these  prob- 
lems, which  include  social  security,  group 
insurance  of  all  types,  retirement  plans, 
unemployment  compensation,  armual 
leave,  sick  leave,  compensation  on  ac- 
count of  death  or  injury,  and  any  other 
plans  and  provisions  involved  in  improv- 
ing generally  the  employees'  status  and 
the  employers'  organizations  and  their 
eflBciency,  will  be  the  subject  of  concern 
and  action  from  now  on.  and  we  should 
have  reliable,  full,  and  complete  infor- 
mation available. 

This  study  would  help  to  develop  In 
private  and  public  employment  terms 
and  conditions  comparable  and  satisfac- 
tory, and  would  help  to  eliminate,  in 
time,  much  of  the  strife  and  the  inequi- 
ties now  prevailing  in  various  types  of 
employment. 

To  a  greatly  Increasing  extent  in  re- 
cent years  in  private  employment,  p>en- 
sion,  health,  life,  and  welfare  plans  have 
become  an  important  factor  in  the  indi- 
vidual's evaluation  of  the  advantages  of 
a  given  position.  That  has  been  coupled 
with  a  great  growth  in  employee-bene- 
fit plans,  both  in  number  of  plans  and 
their  scope.  Thus,  in  1931  the  number 
of  group  life  insurance  plans  totaled 
about  18,500,  covering  somewhat  more 
than  6,000,000  employees  in  private  em- 
ployment; in  1941  about  23,000  plans, 
covering  somewhat  more  than  10.000.000 
employees,  were  in  existence;  and  at  the 
close  of  last  year  about  57.000  plans, 
covering  about  21,000,003  employees,  all 
of  which  gives  some  idea  of  the  develop- 
ment and  rapid  progress  being  made  in 
this  important  field.  The  approximate 
amount  of  life  insurance  under  those 
plans  increased  from  $10,000,000,000  in 
1931  to  $17,500,000,000  in  1941  and  $55,- 
000.000,000  at  the  close  of  last  year. 

Plans  providing  benefits  for  salary  or 
wages  lost  because  of  sickness  also  in- 
crease greatly  in  number  and  coverage 
during  the  same  period. 

Insurance  for  hospital  expenses,  sur- 
geon's fees,  and  ether  medical  expenres 
was  almost  unknown  20  years  ago,  while 
we  find  at  the  close  of  1951  some  75,- 
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OOO.COO  people  had  some  type  of  hospital 
expense  coverage,  with  over  50.000.003 
people  with  some  type  of  surgical  cover- 
age, and  with  more  than  20.000.000  peo- 
ple with  some  other  coverage  for  med- 
ical expenses. 

These  figures  are  impressive,  indeed, 
and  it  Is  anticipated  and  expected  that 
advances  will  continue  at  a  rapid  pace. 
It  is  probable  if  such  a  study  as  I  have 
suggested  is  ever  completed  that  the  data 
will  show  Increases  in  these  various  plans 
and  provisions  to  an  unbelievable  extent. 

The  growth  in  number  of  pension 
plans  and  employees  covered  thereunder 
In  private  employment  has  also  grown 
at  a  tremendous  pace  in  the  last  10  years. 
Benefits  under  these  plans  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old-age  benefits  under  the 
Federal  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
plans,  for  which  employees  in  private 
employment  are  automatically  covered. 

It  is  not  imusual  for  employees  in  some 
private  employment  to  be  covered  for  all 
or  most  of  the  prevailing  types  of  bene- 
fits, while  on  the  other  hand  public  em- 
ployees—Federal. State,  county,  and 
municipal — have  not  yet  received  many 
of  these  considerations. 

There  are  many  different  methods  of 
paying  for  these  benefits,  as  well  as  car- 
rying out  effective  and  efficient  admin- 
istration of  these  plans. 

This  resolution  provides  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  make  this  study. 
It  was  thought  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  would  be  the  most  appropriate 
body  for  such  an  undertaking,  because 
in  all  of  thece  plans,  provisions,  and  con- 
siderations, taxes  naturally  have  a  very 
Important  influence  and  effect.  Such  a 
study,  to  be  helpful  to  all  who  are  con- 
cerned with  these  problems,  will  have  to 
show  the  influence  and  impaict  of  taxes. 
Certain  phases  of  such  a  study  are  al- 
ready tied  in  with  tax  programs.  It  is 
further  believed  that  this  study  wo\ild 
possibly  show  the  way  to  relief  from 
some  measure  of  taxes,  while  at  the 
same  time  improving  the  employees' 
status  and  encouraging  free  enterprise. 

In  view  of  the  above,  which  is  Just  a 
brief  summary  of  the  variations  and 
differences  in  this  great  and  important 
field,  it  seems  most  essential  that  an  ap- 
propriate over-all  comparative  study  be 
made  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  that 
real  progress,  careful  consideration,  and 
proper  evaluation  may  be  given  to  the 
various  problems  which  will  arise  both 
in  public  and  private  employment  as  we 
approach  the  days  ahead.  We  cannot 
expect  to  have  well  satisfied,  able,  and 
eflaclent  organizations  either  in  public 
or  private  life  without  sound  and  well- 
measured  progress  in  the  field  of  em- 
ployee benefits. 

I  urge  the  House  to  give  favorable 
consideration  to  this  resolution,  so  that 
such  a  study  may  be  completed  at  the 
earliest  jx)ssible  date. 

The  resolution  is  as  follows : 

Resolution  to  authorize  the  Committer  on 
Ways  and  Means  to  conduct  a  compara- 
tive study  of  the  different  kinds  of  em- 
ployees' benefits  available  to  persons  in 
public  and  private  employment 
Be  it  resolved,  etc..  That  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  acting  as  a  whole  or 
by  subcommittee.  Is  authorized  and  directed 


to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  comparative 
study  of  the  different  kinds  of  employees' 
benefits  which  are  currently  available  to 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  municipal  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  employees  of  the  government* 
of  the  several  States  (Including  the  Terri- 
tories and  possessions  of  the  Unlt«d  States) 
and  political  subdivisions  thersof.  and  per- 
sons in  private  employment  in  the  United 
States  and  lU  Territories  and  pnssssstrwis. 
witii  particular  reference  to  ( 1 )  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  (2)  group  In- 
Eiirance  (incluoing  life,  health,  hospital, 
medical,  and  surgical  Insurance),  (3)  re- 
tirement and  pension  benefits,  (4)  unem- 
ployment compensaUon  or  insiirance,  (5) 
annual  lea*  e  ruid  vacation  periods,  (6)  sick 
leave  and  cash  sickness  benefits,  and  (7t 
compensation  on  account  of  death  or  In- 
Jury  m  the  course  af  employment. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  House 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  If  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable  dur- 
ing the  present  Congress  the  results  of  Its 
study,  together  with  sucli  recommendations 
as  It  deems  advisable. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee  or  sabcommlttee  Is  au- 
thorized to  8tt  and  act  during  the  present 
Congress  at  such  times  and  places  within 
the  United  States,  its  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions, whether  the  House  is  In  session,  has 
recessed,  or  has  adjourned,  and  to  hold  such 
hearings  as  it  deems  necessary. 


The  Honorable  John  V.  Kenny,  Mayor  of 
Jersey  City,  Sparks  New  Jersey's  First 
Slum  Gearance  Pro-am 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF  NEW  JEBSjIT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TIVK8 

Mondav.  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
pleasure  to  salute  the  Honorable  John 
V.  Kenny,  mayor  of  Jersey  City,  for 
sparking  New  Jerseys  first  slum  clear- 
ance program.  While  he  is  not  men- 
tioned in  the  below  Listed  story.  Mayor 
Kenny  inspired  its  success. 

(Prom  the  Newark  Sunday  News  of  June 

15,  195^1 

JzxsET   Crrr   To   Bccin   Rzskvklopino   Blvtu 

Areas     in     Summeh — SSO.OCO.OOO     Pbojcct 

Cost — To    Razm    320    BuiLDiNGfi    on    Two 

Labgz  Snrs,  Movt  570  FMiUJxs 
(By  Horace  A.  Tani) 

JtasKT  Crrr. — Razing  of  S20  structures 
occupied  by  570  families  is  expected  to  start 
this  summer  to  make  way  for  what  is  de- 
scribed as  New  Jersejr's  first  slum-clearance 
program  under  local  and  Federal  redevelop- 
ment a^ncles. 

A  17-adii^  section  from  the  Plve  Comers  to 
St.  John's  C?turch  and  12'4  acres  at  Hender- 
son and  Warren  Streets  will  be  rebuilt  at 
a  cost  of  »30,000,000.  Ground  breaking  wiU 
take  place  In  the  fall,  according  to  Bernard 
Kenny,  executive  director  of  the  Jersey  City 
Redevelopment  Agency.  Fourteen -story,  re- 
inforced concrete,  elevator  apartment  houses 
are  planned. 

Once  the  sites  are  cleared,  the  apartments 
will  be  built  by  private  builders  for  fam- 
ilies with  Incomes  of  W.OOO  to  $7,000  a  year, 
and  will  rent  for  about  $11  a  room.  The 
Income  limit  for  those  living  in  public  hous- 
ing projects  is  »3,000. 


TEST  AFAATMCNTS  PLANNED 

As  a  "test  case."  Kenny  Bal<l.  a  leS-famlly 
cooperative  apartment  house  Is  planned  by 
private  developers  on  a  site  at  QarfieM  and 
Richards  Avenues.  The  builders  In  that  case 
will  receive  tax  concessions  The  city  will 
take  10  percent  of  the  shelter  rent  In  lieu 
Of  taxes.  This  project  will  t>e  supervised  by 
the  local  redevelopment  agvncy  and  the  State 
housing  council.  The  apartments  will  be 
sold,  not  rented,  to  appUcants  approved  by 
the  two  agencies. 

Already.  $100,000  has  been  spent  by  the 
city  on  preliminary  surveys,  engineering 
tests,  planning  and  other  Incidentals  con- 
nected with  the  city's  most  ambitious  under- 
taking to  abollsli  slums  and  other  sub- 
standard dwellings.  The  program  is  author- 
ized by  fa  Fe<ieral  law  of  1M0.  when  Congress 
appropriated  $1,500,000,000  for  slum  clearance 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  local  agency  has  filed  Its  loan  and 
grant  contract  with  the  Division  of  Slum 
Clearance  and  Urban  Redevelopment  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administration. 
On  approval  of  the  contract,  expected  next 
month,  the  city  will  receive  a  Federal  grant 
of  approximately  $3,000,000  toward  tbc  $4.- 
600.000  estimated  cost  of  preparing  the  sites. 
Including  acquisition  and  demolition  oX  the 
properties. 

HT7CX    P»OJ»CT 

The  St.  John's  project  wiU  take  in  five 
square  blocks  from  the  Plve  Corners  west 
along  Newark  Avenue  to  Hudson  Boulevard, 
north  to  St.  John's  Church,  but  not  Irclud- 
ins?  It:  east  tn  St.  Pauls  Avenue  to  Summit 
Avenue  and  then  to  the  northwest  point  oX 
the  Five  Comers.  Its  total  cost  will  be  $17,- 
000.000.  Kenny  said. 

To  make  this  possible.  SOO  structures  will 
be  torn  down  and  380  fazntltes  relocated. 
When  completed,  the  St.  John's  project  wUl 
accommodate  1.584  families. 

The  other  redevelopment  area  known  as 
the  Oregory  project.  Ues  between  Henderson 
and  Warren  Streets,  and  Railroad  Avenue 
and  York  Street.  It  has  190  families,  besides 
business  establishments.  There,  130  struc- 
tures will  come  down.  Tbe  project  will  house 
l,iao  famlUes.  lu  cost  is  estimated  at  $13,- 
000.000. 

cms  006T  or  aLXTMs 

In  announcing  progress  of  the  program. 
Kenny  quoted  figures  to  show  what  the 
slums  are  costing  the  city.  The  two  areas 
produce  a  tax  Income  of  $108,000  a  year,  he 
said,  and  It  costs  Jersey  City  $450,000  a  year 
to  maintain  the  sections  with  police,  fire, 
health,  and  other  municipal  services  While 
the  city.  In  Its  budget,  spends  $103  per  capita. 
In  the  slum  spots  It  Is  1360. 

There  are  70,000  persons  living  In  Jersey 
City  slums.  Kenny  said.  That  means,  he 
added,  the  slums  are  costing  the  city  $17.- 
600,000 — one  half  of  the  total  budget  of  $85,- 
000,000. 

"In  other  words."  he  explained.  "50  per- 
cent of  the  budget  goes  to  maintain  slums  for 
30  percent  of  the  population." 

He  Illustrated  further  by  pointing  to  the 
Audubon  Park  section,  "a  good  area."  where 
only  tovar  arrests  were  made  last  year  and 
which  had  a  per  capita  expenditure  for  p>oUce 
and  courts  of  $2  12  In  the  St  John's  and 
Gregory  areas,  where  72  arrests  were  made, 
the  cost  was  $38  36  per  person 

Slum  clearance  there  will  mean  an  Increase 
In  municipal  revenue  to  $400,000  a  year, 
Kenny  estimated. 

There  are  l.WO  existing  units  In  local  pub- 
lic housing  projects  and  2,800  now  under  con- 
struction or  planned,  Kenny  said.  These 
latter,  together  with  the  additional  units 
that  will  be  provided  by  the  St.  John's  and 
Gregory  projects  will  take  care  cf  some  6.000 
of  the  city's  20.000  substandard  dwelling 
units.  Kenny  added.  The  remaining  14.000, 
he  said,  could  be  brought  up  to  standard  by 
repair  and  renovation. 
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Bringing  Down  the  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  WEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18.  1952 

Mr,  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12  the  Larchmont  Times,  published  in 
Larchmont.  N.  Y..  carried  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bringing  Down  the  Debt."  Un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  Include 
the  editorial,  as  follows:  ! 

BaiNciNG  Down  the  Dtbt 

With  payment  of  $3,682,000  this  month 
and  of  an  addltlon.\i  $1,034,323  earUer  this 
year.  Westchester  has  reduced  Its  outstand- 
ing bonded  indebtedness  this  year  alone  by 
$3,716,323.  These  paymenu  bring  down  the 
ouUtandlng  debt   to  $55,357,702. 

Back  In  April  of  1935  the  debt  bad  reached 
Its  peak,  around  $106,000,000.  Now.  as 
noted,  we  have  It  down  to  around  $55,000,000. 
That  reduction  has  been  accomplished  in 
17  years,  at  a  time  when  practically  every 
other  Government  agency  was  Increasing  Its 
debt.  Any  person  who  listens  to  campaign 
oratory  or  political  commentators  should  be 
well  aware  of  the  contrary  trend  at  Wash- 
ington,  and  to  a  smaller  degree  at  Albany. 

To  cut  a  public  debt  almost  In  half  In  17 
years.  In  view  of  Increasing  costs  of  labor  and 
personnel  and  supplies.  Is  a  tribute  to  thrift 
and  sound  business  principles.  For  debt 
means  Interest  charges,  and  the  quicker  one 
pays  off  a  debt  the  less  Interest  he  is  called 
upon  to  meet.  Back  In  193&-43.  for  ex- 
ample and  for  preceding  years,  we  were  pay- 
ing out  more  In  Interest  than  for  reduction 
of  principal  debt.  Now.  fortunately,  that 
situation  has  changed.  This  year,  as  noted 
above,  we  pay  off  $3.716.0C0.  The  Interest 
cost  this  year  Is  less  than  half  of  that. 

This  record  would  not  have  been  achieved, 
we  admit,  without  a  strict  policy  of  curtail- 
ing public  Improvements  In  all  except  neces- 
sary cases. 

The  question  now  rises  of  whether  we  have 
reached  a  point  of  such  greater  solvency  that 
we  can  be  more  generous  in  consideration 
of  new  projects  for  the  public  benefit. 


Commemorative  United  State$  Poitage 
Stamp  in  Recognition  of  150  Years  of 
Highway  Freight  Transportation  Prog- 
re$$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  CALEB  BOGGS 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  today  introduced  a  bill  v.'hich 
authorizes  and  directs  the  Postmaster 
General  of  the  United  States  to  issue  a 
commemorative  postage  stamp  In  recog- 
nition of  150  years  of  highway  freight 
transportation  progress  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

In  Introducing  this  bill  I  am  glad  to 
Join  with  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  United  States  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Micliigan,  the  Honorable  Homer 


FTRausoN,  who  Is  Introducing  today  a 
companion  bill  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. 

This  year.  1952,  marks  the  one  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  year  since  the  first 
recognition  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment of  the  need  of  overland  freight 
transportation  as  an  important  service 
in  the  development,  growth,  and 
strengthening  of  our  Nation.  In  1802 
the  Congress  enacted  a  law.  which, 
among  other  things,  provided  for  the  lay- 
ing out  and  marking  of  public  roads  to 
further  overland  transportation.  Thus 
from  this  early  date  It  has  been  recog- 
nized that  highway  freight  transporta- 
tion, coupled  with  other  types  of  trans- 
portation, has  made  it  possible  for  the 
States  and  the  Union  to  develop  as  an 
economic  unit. 

Prom  this  early  beginning  we  find  that 
tremendous  progress  has  bean  made  dur- 
ing the  past  150  years.  In  1952  the 
trucking  industi-y  fleet  numbers  ap- 
proximately 9,000,000  vehicles  and  offers 
wide  and  varied  employment  opportuni- 
ties to  many  million  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. The  industry  serves  every  seg- 
ment of  our  national  life — business,  ag- 
riculture, manufacturing,  defense,  cul- 
tural activities,  homes  and  all  the  other 
phases  of  activity  which  go  to  make  up 
the  strength  of  our  Nation. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  observe 
at  first  hand  through  the  Delaware 
Motor  Truck  Association  the  real  prog- 
ress that  has  been  made  in  highway 
freight  transportation.  I  think  the  Dela- 
ware association  is  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample and  important  segment  of  the 
American  Trucking  Associations.  The 
Delaware  Motor  Truck  Association 
at  its  regular  meeting  in  Dover,  Del., 
adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  urg- 
ing that  such  a  commemorative  stamp 
as  is  provided  for  in  this  resolution  be 
issued  by  the  Post  OfiBce  Department. 
It  is  most  appropriate  that  the  Delaware 
Motor  Truck  Association  should  urge 
this  deserved  .'•ecognition  for  the  indus- 
try, because  highway  transportation  in 
the  key  eastern  seaboard  area,  just  as 
throughout  the  Nation,  has  made  over 
the  past  150  years  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  the  economic  welfare  of  all 
of  our  i)eople  and  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  America. 

This  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dela- 
ware Motor  Truck  Association  further 
pointed  out  the  important  part  played 
by  the  trucking  industry  to  our  country's 
successs  during  the  periods  of  both 
World  War  I  and  World  War  H  in  sup- 
porting all  national  defense  efforts.  In 
both  war  and  F>eace  the  trucking  indus- 
try has  made  essential  and  material  con- 
tributions to  our  communities.  States, 
and  Nation.  It  has  kept  abreast  of  the 
times  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple, of  industry,  agriculture  and  trans- 
portation. 

Another  reason  supporting  the  recog- 
nition of  highway  freight  transportation 
progress  during  the  past  150  years  is  the 
great  safety  record  established  and  the 
further  emphasis  which  should  be  placed 
upon  highway  safety.  The  Industry  has 
an  outstanding  record  for  safety  and 
through  its  educational  programs  and 


other  activities  encourages  in  every  way 
jaossible  highway  safety.  If  this  stamp 
is  issued  it  would  be  an  important  means 
of  directing  attention  and  to  accomplish- 
ing greater  highway  safety  throughout 
the  Nation. 

The  trucking  industry  has  well  estab- 
lished itself  and  is  an  essential  part  of 
our  national  transportation  system. 
The  industry  is  still  growing  and  serving 
outstandingly  well  the  needs  cf  the  Na- 
tion. The  history  of  transportation  and 
its  progress  are  linked  solidly  with  the 
growth  and  development  of  America.  It 
is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  our  Nation 
should  issue  a  commemorative  stamp  in 
1952,  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  beginning  of  highway 
freight  transportation  progress  in 
America. 

The  bill  providing  for  the  Issuance  of 
the  stamp  is  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  issuance  of  a  postage 
stamp  in  commemoration  of  150  years  of 
highway    freight    transportation    progress 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Postmaster 
General  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  issue 
a  postage  stamp  of  the  denomination  of 
3  cents  and  of  such  design  as  he  may  deter- 
mine. In  commemoration  of  the  act  of  1802, 
enacted  by  the  Seventh  Congress,  which 
gave  formal  recognition  to  the  Importance 
of  overland  freight  transportation  and  to 
the  need  for  publicly  owned  Interstate  high- 
ways. Todays'  essential  trucking  industry, 
serving  every  business,  agricultural,  indus- 
trial, and  defense  activity,  and  the  vast  In- 
terstate highway  network  had  their  incep- 
tion in  this  action  of  Congress  which  pro- 
vided for  the  construction  of  a  publicly 
owned  highway  linking  the  "navigable  waters 
emptying  into  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Ohio." 


Wage  "Stimulation"  Board  and  Trade 
Restriction$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Robert  P.  Vanderpoel,  the  well-known 
financial  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  In  his  daily  column  of  June  15 
carried  some  very  pertinent  rjg^marks 
about  the  Wage  "Stimulation"  Board  and 
their  new  scheme  for  boosting  wages  and 
creating  more  inflation. 

He  also  has  some  very  pertinent  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  trade  restrictions 
being  injurious  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel  for  a  long  time  has 
protested  the  actions  of  the  Wage  Stabil- 
ization Board,  and  the  arguments  that 
he  puts  forth  in  this  article  are  sound. 

Mr.  Vanderpoel's  column  is  as  follows: 

"S'nMxn-ATiON"  Board  Has  New  Scheme  fob 
Uppino  Wages 
(By  Roljert  P.  Vanderp>oel) 
Dispatches  from  Washington  state  that  the 
Wage    "Stimulation"   Board   is    cooking   up 
a  new  scheme  for  boosting  wages  and  creat- 
ing more  inflation. 

The  latest  device  for  energizing  wages  is 
said   to   be   a   productivity   formula  whlcli 
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would  allow  virtually  automatic  Increases  of 
2  percent  a  year. 

Economists  bave  found  tliat  over  a  period 
of  time  there  has  been  an  anniial  increase 
In  productivity  of  around  2  percent.  Labor 
has  assumed  that  this  should  be  due  the 
worker  and  has  even  succeeded  In  having 
productivity  benefits  Incorporated  In  Bonr.e 
of  Its  contracts,  notably  the  very  controver- 
sial General  liotors  contract. 

Time  and  again,  however,  it  has  been 
pointed  out  that  these  productivity  gains 
are  based  on  a  measurement  of  factory  or 
Industrial  output  and  do  not  reflect  worker 
output.  Certain  studies,  in  fact,  have  Indi- 
cated that  employee  performance  has  de- 
clined rather  tban  improved  in  recent  years. 
Credit  for  increased  productivity  has  gone 
to  the  greater  use  of  machinery  (capital  in- 
vestment), managerial  skill  and  the  effi- 
ciencies resulting  from  capacity  or  near- 
capacity  operations. 

tinder  the  circumstances  It  obviously  is 
tmsound  for  the  WSB  to  encourage  the  up- 
ward wage  spiral  by  approving  a  formula  pro- 
viding for  automatic  increases  based  on  this 
mythical  productivity  improvement. 

coirrafciHG  evtdkncx 

Such  a  move  certainly  would  afford  con- 
Tlncing  evidence  that  the  Board  is  more  In- 
terested in  stimulating  than  In  stabilizing 
wages,  which  Is  what  I  have  been  maintain- 
ing for  some  time. 

If  there  existed  any  sincere  determination 
to  lick  inflation  and  achieve  stability,  pro- 
ductivity gains,  if  any,  should  be  used  as  a 
basis  for  lowering  prices.  In  this  way  the 
worker,  as  a  consumer,  would  gain.  Industry 
would  gain  through  a  broadening  of  markets 
coincident  to  lowered  prices  and  we  should 
be  on  the  read  to  placing  the  economy  on  a 
sotind  foundation. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Washington  re- 
ports state  that  the  WSB  hopes  to  announce 
this  new  scheme  for  galvanizing  wages  with- 
in the  next  2  weeks,  those  Interested  In  sta- 
bility must  make  themselves  heard  quickly 
If  they  hope  to  prevent  this  disastrous  non- 
sense. 

Kvery  owner  of  a  bond,  a  mortgage,  an 
annuity  or  an  insxirance  policy,  every  pen- 
sioner or  person  with  an  Interest  In  a  pen- 
sion fund,  every  widow  attempting  to  live  on 
a  trust  fund,  has  an  immediate  and  direct 
Interest  in  halting  this  inflation  madness.  I 
suggest  that  they  write  at  once  to  their  Sen- 
ators and  Congressman  protesting  this  un- 
sound "formula"  of  the  "Stimulation  Board" 
and  demanding  that  the  entire  complexion 
and  philosophy  of  the  Board  be  changed. 

INFLATION    RtriNS    ECONOMICALLY    WEAK 

"Widows,  orphans,  and  other  economically 
and  politically  helpless  members  of  the  com- 
munity are  ruined  by  inflation."  (L.  Albert 
Hahn). 

TRADE    RESTRICTIONS    INJTTRE    FBIIE    WORLD 

Graham  Towers,  governor  of  the  Bank  of 
Canada,  in  a  speech  before  the  Investment 
Dealers  association  of  Canada,  Friday,  de- 
clared that  import  and  currency  restrictions 
are  perpetuating  Inflation,  hindering  defense 
of  the  free  nations  and  generally  contributing 
to  a  "serious  weakening  of  the  economic 
structure  of  the  free  world." 

Of  course  Towers  Is  absolutely  right;  yet 
we  make  little  progress  In  freeing  ourselves 
from  the  mire.  I  cannot  help  but  believe 
that  the  United  States,  as  the  economically 
strongest  nation,  should  be  the  leader  In  re- 
moving restrictions  and  permitting  a  freer 
movement  of  trade. 

Yet  iVe  trade  of  no  nation  has  been  as 
far  out  of  balance  as  that  of  this  country. 
We  have  met  the  situation  with  loans  and 
grants  which  offer  no  permanent  cure. 

Towers  emphasized  that  It  makes  little 
sense  to  set  up  artificial  props  for  less  essen- 
tial  industries    which   depend   upon   Import 


restrictions  for  their  survival  and  thereby 
discourage  production  of  goods  which  can 
meet  world  competition  and  which  other 
countries  may  even  require  for  their  survival. 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  never 
grown  up  economically  as  far  as  the  question 
of  foreign  trade  is  concerned  has  coet  this 
country  many  billions  of  dollars. 

TARirrS   ARK   WOT   DOMESTIC    tSStTES 

•Whenever  a  nation,  comparatively  self- 
sufficient,  raises  its  tariff  to  exclude  the  goods 
of  a  less  self-sufQclent  nation.  It  compli- 
cates Its  neighbor's  economy,  consequently 
Its  politics,  •  •  •  Tariffs  are  not  do- 
mestic Issues  and  no  nation  has  the  right 
to  upset  the  economy  of  another."  (James 
B.  Carey.) 

AMERICA  NS  TAIL  TO  LEARN  rROM  HISTORY 

Sir  Oliver  Franks.  British  Ambassador  to 
the  United  States.  In  accepting  an  honorary 
doctor's  degree  at  Dartmouth  College  re- 
cently, commented:  "We  British  have  s 
Strong  sense  of  our  history.  When  we  lock 
to  the  future  we  often  cast  a  glance  (or 
guidance  to  the  past." 

It  has  been  our  observation  that  Americans 
fall  to  learn  much  of  what  they  could  and 
should  from  the  past.  As  a  result  they 
frequently  make  unnecessary  mistakes. 

Britain,  on  the  other  hand — and  that  goes 
for  much  of  Biirope — lives  too  much  In  the 
past.     The  result  Is  Inertia,  lack  of  progress. 

We  make  needless  errors,  but  that  is  better 
than  being  afraid  to  break  with  tradition. 
We  are  wasteful,  too,  but  maybe  even  that 
Is  preferable  to  conserving  the  outmoded. 


One  Way  To  Lower  Taxes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  A.  GAMBLE 

OF  NTW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  GAMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
Include  an  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  June  12  issue  of  the  Larchmont 
Times,  published  at  Larchmont.  N.  Y., 
and  titled  "One  Way  To  Lower  Taxes": 
On<  Way  To  Lower  Taxes 

Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  Is  squarely  on  rec- 
ord with  a  pledge  that  If  elected  President  he 
win  cut  Federal  expenditures  by  15  percent. 
We  are  a^.'are  that  an  equally  flat  promise 
was  made  by  the  late  P.  D.  Roosevelt  when  he 
first  sought  the  office,  a  jwomlse  to  cut  ex- 
peuses  by  25  percent.  But  we  feel  that  Sen- 
ator Taft  Is  sincere. 

On  this  subject.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
said  at  Abilene: 

"Long-continued  taxes  that  are  only  a 
little  below  the  confiscatory  level  will  destroy 
free  government.  Today,  staggering  Federal 
expenditures,  for  civil  and  military  purposes, 
have  soared  to  totals  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  citizens." 

Why  not.  then,  In  view  of  these  similar 
views  by  the  two  leading  candidates  for  the 
Republican  nomination,  incorporate  In  the 
GOP  platform  at  Chicago  straight  endorse- 
ment of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  165?  This 
has  been  Introduced  In  the  Senate  by  Sen- 
ator Taft,  of  Ohio,  and  Senator  Homer  Fer- 
guson, of  Michigan,  and  in  the  House  by  our 
own  Representative,  Ralph  W.  Gwinn,  of 
Bronxvllle. 

It  would  by  constitutional  amendment 
limit  nonmllltary  spending  by  Washington 
during  any  fiscal  year  to  6  percent  oX  the 


estimated  national  Income,  which  Is  about 
what  we  are  spending  now;  It  would  earmark 
revenues  solely  for  payment  of  Interest  and 
retirement  of  the  national  debt:  It  would 
limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  Increase  the 
public  debt. 

Remember  that  under  the  Rooeevelt- 
Truman  New  Fair  Deal  spending  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  lor  both  military  and  non- 
mllltary. In  only  20  years,  has  Increased  from 
6  to  29  percent  of  the  national  Income  B?ar 
in  mind  that  in  15  years  our  Federal  taxes 
have  multiplied  sevenfold.  Consider  that 
the  national  debt  will  soon  equal  the  as- 
sessed value  of  all  the  land  and  all  the 
buildings  In  the  United  Sutes. 

Here.  then.  U  an  orderly  method  to  pro- 
vide an  orderly  Federal  budget,  with  a  proper 
sinking  fund,  strict  limitation  on  clvUisa 
expenditures,  and  an  over-all  debt  margin. 

By  now  It  should  be  obvious  to  even  the 
most  casual  taxpayer  that  If  we  continue 
as  we  have  under  Roosevelt  and  Truman 
we  will  soon  face  conflEcatory  taxation  and 
eventual  bankruptcy.  This  brake  on  Wash- 
ington spending  Is  what  we  must  apply  if 
we  are  not  to  plunge  over  that  cliff 

We  recommend,  therefore,  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention policy  makers  of  incorporation  of 
this  proposed  constitutional  amendment  In 
the   1952  platform. 


Hoase  Bi!l  7800  To  Increase  Sodal-Se- 
curity  Benefits  Resultt  in  Kiddmf  th« 
Aged  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

OF    ILXINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVW 
Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  June  17.  I  voted  against  pas- 
sage of  H.  R.  7800.  which  was  a  bill  to 
amend  title  U  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  by  Increasing  certain  benertts  which 
are  now  being  received  under  the  social- 
security  program. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  bill  is  de- 
serving of  support,  but  In  my  opinion 
the  bill  does  not  go  far  enough  and 
merely  results  in  kidding  the  public  and 
the  recipients  of  social-security  benefits 
into  thinking  they  are  getting  a  worth- 
while increase  in  benefits  whereas  the 
facts  show  that  the  benefits  are  increased 
but  very  slightly. 

There  were  quite  a  number  of  good 
reasons  for  opposing  the  passage  of  H.  R 
7800.  and  some  of  them  are  as  follows : 

In  the  first  place,  the  bill  was  brought 
up  under  peculiar  circumstances  in  that 
we  witnessed  an  attempt  to  pass  very 
important  legLslatlon  without  due  con- 
sideration on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  bill  was  brought 
up  under  what  is  known  as  a  suspension 
of  the  rules,  which  means  that  debate 
Is  very  limited  and  no  amendments  can 
be  offered  to  the  bill.  Under  this  par- 
liamentary procedure,  the  bill  has  to  be 
accepted  or  rejected  in  toto  so  that  no 
perfecting  amendments  or  clarifyinj 
amendments  can  be  voted  Into  the  bill. 
Besides  being  brought  up  under  peculiar 
circumstances  on  the  floor,  the  bill  was 
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suddenly  given  to  the  committee  mem- 
bers and  reported  out  with  no  publio 
hearings  being  held,  so  that  neither  op- 
ponents nor  proponents  of  the  measure 
could  be  heard,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
accepted  procedure  In  Congress  on  prac- 
tically all  matters  of  Important  legisla- 
tion. The  Republican  members  of  the 
committee  did  make  a  storng  demand 
that  the  committee  hold  public  hearings 
on  the  subject  but  this  was  denied,  and 
Congressman  Jenkins,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  stated  that,  al- 
though he  cannot  prove  the  fact,  nobody 
on  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  writing  of  H.  R. 
7800. 

One  of  the  controversial  parts  of  H  R. 
7800  concerned  whether  or  not  the  bill 
provided  a  back-door  entrance  for  so- 
cialized medicine.  The  doctors  of  the 
country,  through  the  American  Medical 
Association,  went  on  record  as  opposing 
section  3  of  the  bill  with  reference  to 
w^hat  they  termed  was  socialized  medi- 
cine. If  public  hearings  were  held  on  the 
bill  it  would  have  been  very  easy  for  all 
parties  to  express  their  opinions  on  the 
so-called  socialized -medicine  angle  of 
the  bill  so  that  the  situation  would  have 
been  clarified  as  far  as  the  socialistic 
features  are  concerned. 

The  bill  Is  unrealistic  in  that  It  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  providing  for  an  in- 
crea'-e  in  the  social  security  payments. 
As  was  brought  out  In  the  limited  House 
debate,  the  average  payment  of  social 
security  benefits  runs  from  approxi- 
mately $40  to  $42  per  month,  and  H.  R. 
7800  provides  for  a  $5  or  12 '2 -percent  in- 
crease per  month,  whichever  Is  greater. 
You  can  very  well  conceive  the  unreal- 
istic approach  to  the  problem  if  the 
average  payment  Is  $42  a  month  and 
we  giv?  each  recipient  approximately  a 
$5  Increase,  certainly  In  this  instance  S5 
is  not  going  to  be  a  real  help.  My  con- 
tention Is  that  the  whole  bill  is  unreal- 
istic because  it  does  not  provide  enough 
for  people  receiving  social  security  bene- 
fits to  do  anything  but  continue  to  make 
a  mockery  of  the  word   "security." 

One  of  the  facts  brought  out  In  the  de- 
bate was  tnat  In  the  light  of  our  Govern- 
ment's poor  fiscal  policies  which  have  de- 
creased the  value  of  the  dollar  approxi- 
mately 50  percent  In  the  last  10  years.  It 
is  Ironical  to  offer  a  man  $5  a  month  In- 
crease and  expect  him  to  l>e  pleased. 
The  bill  is  political,  being  designed  to  at- 
tract votes  based  upon  a  small  Increase 
in  social  security  payments  which  serves 
as  a  sop  to  the  aged  people. 

Under  the  present  law,  if  a  man  earns 
over  $50  a  month  he  Is  not  entitled  to  his 
social  security  benefit"!,  while  H  R.  7800 
will  Increase  this  to  $70  per  month.  This 
to  me  seems  to  be  an  unfair  and  ridic- 
ulous limitation  because  It  means  that 
the  Social  Security  Agency  says,  in  effect, 
that  a  man  can  live  on  $70  a  month. 
After  a  man  has  spent  a  great  amount  of 
his  lifetime  in  earning  and  paying  Into 
the  social  security  fund.  It  seems  to  me 
rather  unjust  that  there  should  be  a  low, 
arbitrary  limit  placed  upon  the  amount 
of  money  he  can  earn  after  age  65.  It 
would  seem  to  me  that  under  present 
living  conditions  we  should  make  the 


amount  as  high  as  $200.  or  more,  which 
a  man  can  earn  before  he  Is  deprived  of 
the  social  security  payments. 

The  common-sense  viewpoint  appears 
to  be  that  as  long  as  a  person  has  paid 
into  the  social-security  fund  he  should 
be  entitled  to  the  benefits  at  retirement 
age  regardless  of  how  much  money  he  is 
or  is  not  making  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
tirement. This  section  places  an  undue 
burden  on  the  working  people.  A 
wealthy  man  or  one  who  has  ac- 
cumulated enough  money  to  receive  an 
income  from  investments  would  be  en- 
titled to  benefits  regardless  of  whether 
his  income  was  $75  monthly  or  $7,000 
monthly.  Yet,  the  average  laboring  or 
working  man  who  has  not  been  able  to 
save  money  for  investment  purposes  and 
who  still  has  his  hands  or  his  brain  to 
work  with  is  not  entitled  to  benefits  be- 
cause he  is  earning  over  $70  per  month. 
This  Is  unjust  discrimination  against 
the  working  people.  Certainly  we 
should  take  our  hats  off  to  the  people 
who  have  the  fortitude  and  ambition  to 
keep  on  working  after  age  65  to  supple- 
ment their  Income,  rather  than  penalize 
them  for  being  ambitious  and  being 
good  workers. 

In  my  opinion.  H.  R.  7800  Is  unrealistic 
and  a  sop  to  the  elderly  people  of  our 
country  because  it  will  give  them  such 
a  slight  increase  in  benefits  that  It  will 
not  be  of  any  practical  advantage. 
Congress  should  face  the  facts  squarely 
and  write  a  good  law  In  the  sense  that 
It  should  recognize  the  loss  in  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  dollar  over  the  last  20 
years  and  give  the  elderly  people  some- 
thing with  which  to  at  least  meet 
present-day  needs,  rather  than  the  ridic- 
ulously low  payments  which  they  are 
getting  today.  Furthermore,  it  should 
not  penalize  the  workers  who  have  ambi- 
tion and  working  ability  over  age  65  and 
should  permit  them  to  earn  a  sum  com- 
mensurate with  the  standard  of  living 
acceptable  to  the  American  people. 


Tribute  to  James  L.  McGovcm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  a  tribute  to  the  late 
James  LawTcnce  McGovern,  late  asso- 
ciate editor  of  the  Bridgeport  Post  and 
Telegram,  and  president  for  18  years  of 
the  Connecticut  circuit  of  the  Associated 
Press.  Mr.  McGovern,  who  was  one  of 
the  Nation's  oldest  active  newspaper- 
men, was  a  resident  of  the  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Connecticut.  He 
has  been  .succeeded  as  head  of  the  Con- 
necticut circuit  of  the  Associated  Press 
by  Mr.  Roger  A.  Connolly,  managing 
editor  of  the  New  Haven  Register  for  the 
past  29  years. 

The  memorial  tribute  prepared  by  Wil- 
liam J.  Pape,  of  Waterbury;  George  C. 


Waldo,  of  Bridgeport;  and  Edmund  R. 
McCullough,  of  Stamford,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

State  AP  Elects,  Honors  Fobmeh   18-Yea« 
Leader 

Stamford,  June  18. — The  Connecticut  Cir- 
cuit of  the  Associated  Press  has  as  its  new 
president  Roger  A.  Connolly,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  New  Haven  Register  the  past  29 
years.  The  election  took  place  here  last 
night.     The  term  is  2  years. 

Mr.  Connolly  succeeds  the  late  James  L. 
McGovern,  associate  editor  of  the  Bridgeport 
Post-Telegram  who  died  in  February  after 
a  distinguished  newspaper  career. 

The  Connecticut  Associated  Press  mem- 
bers met  at  the  Stamford  Yacht  Club  as 
guests  of  the  Stamford  Advocate. 

Raymond  J.  Fanning,  executive  editor  of 
the  Waterbury  Republican-American  was 
elected  vice  president  to  succeed  Thomas 
Ferguson,  publisher  of  the  Manchester  Her- 
ald, who  also  died  during  the  year. 

As  secretary  of  the  circuit,  a  post  held  by 
Mr.  Connolly  the  past  2  decades,  the  mem- 
bers elected  Willlani  J.  Foote,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Hartford  Courant. 

The  meeting  adopted  resolutions  of  re- 
gret of  the  deaths  of  the  four  members  who 
died  during  the  past  year:  Mr.  McGovern, 
Mr.  Pergtison.  his  son  Ronald,  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  Manchester  Herald  who  succeeded 
Is  father  as  publisher  but  died  2  weeks  later, 
and  Luclen  L.  DeSaulnlers,  publisher  of  the 
Ansonia  Sentinel. 

CHiEr   IS   speaker 

In  a  talk  at  a  dinner  following  the  meet- 
ing, Prank  J.  Starzel,  Associated  Press  gen- 
eral manager,  told  the  Connecticut  news- 
papermen that  ^ia  recent  tour  of  Europe 
was  conducted  sb  hvirriedly  that  he  was  un- 
able to  give  and  detailed  report  on  political 
conditions  there  but  that  he  did  gain  the 
Impression  that  "war  is  not  particularly  Im- 
minent." 

Starzel.  who  visited  the  various  Associated 
Press  bureaus  in  Europe  and  Cairo,  Egypt, 
said  he  believed  that  the  Associated  Press  or- 
ganization abroad  was  superior  to  any- 
thing   we    have    had    before. 

Ben  Reese,  retired  managing  editor  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  who  Is  now  co- 
chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Amer- 
ican Press  Institute  at  Columbia  University, 
In  a  discussion  of  the  aims  and  responsibili- 
ties of  newspapers  said  that  they  should  be 
more   than   a  common   carrier   of  news. 

Reese  gave  this  as  a  general  aim: 

"Every  newspaper,  no  matter  how  large 
or  small,  should  attempt  to  make  its  city 
and  county  a  decent  place  in  which  to  Uve 
without  fear  or  favor." 

Reese  told  the  Connecticut  newsmen  about 
the  various  campaigns  to  expose  corruption 
conducted  by  the  Post-Dispatch  and  con- 
tended that  even  newspapers  with  small 
staffs  could  do  the  same  thing  for  the 
communities. 

TEIEUTE  IS  ADOPTED 

A  memorial  tribute,  prepared  by  a  com- 
mittee comprising  William  J.  Pape,  Water- 
bury; George  C.  Waldo,  Bridgeport;  and  Ed- 
mund R.  McCullough,  Stamford,  was  adopted 
in  text  as  follows: 

"James  L.  McGovern,  for  18  years  chairman 
of  the  Connecticut  circuit  of  the  Associated 
Press,  has  left  us  and  we  are  going  to  miss 
him.  He  had  been  an  active  newspaperman 
for  60  years.  He  was  a  native  of  Bridgeport 
and  most  ol  his  life  was  spent  there.  He  was 
managing  editor,  editor  and  part  owner  of 
the  Bridgeport  Farmer,  later  the  Bridgeport 
Times,  for  28  years  untU  it  was  absorbed  in  a 
1941  merger.  He  stayed  with  the  merger  un- 
til his  death. 

"In  Bridgeport  he  began  as  the  typical 
smaU  city  newspaperman  who  knew  every- 
body on  his  beat.     It  was  characteristic  of 
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him  that  he  began  his  work  when  the  oldest 
newspaper  in  town  was  apixx>prlately  entitled 
the  Bridgeport  Parmer  and  stayed  with  It 
until  loixg  after  its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Bridgeport  Times.  The  country  town  had 
become  a  sprawling,  fast-growing  city  blessed 
with  urgent  growing  pains.  As  It  became 
hlg'ger  and  more  important  Jim's  relationship 
to  bis  community  changed  and  everybody 
In  Bridgeport  knew  him.  He  went  every- 
where and  was  in  everything. 

"It  would  be  boring  to  repeat  the  list  of  his 
civic  leaderships  or  review  the  honors  that 
his  ctty  bestowed  upon  him.  As  a  good  Cath< 
ollc  he  was  proud  that  In  recognition  of  good 
works  be  was  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Oregory. 
He  waa  almost  equally  gratlfled  when  he  was 
elected  an  honary  member  of  the  Bridgeport 
Shrine  ard  thus  became  the  only  Irish  Free- 
mason In  the  State  and  perhaps  in  the  coun- 
try. He  also  seemed  to  be  the  boss  Elk  oC 
Connecticut. 

"While  rssentlally  a  patriotic  son  of 
Bridgeport  he  was  active  in  State  affairs  and 
national  politics  and  wa%so  well  known  that 
one  of  hii>  obits  contained  the  credible  state- 
ment that  he  could  call  more  people  by  their 
first  names  than  any  man  of  his  time  but  one. 
The  exception  is  James  A.  Parley. 

A  most  admirable  tr^^t  was  his  fatherly 
Interest  in  the  young  men  of  the  newspaper 
profession  both  on  and  off  his  staff.  He 
coached  and  advised  them,  not  casually  but 
consistently  year  after  year  and  was  happy 
because  as  they  Improved  some  of  them  de- 
veloped notable  ability.  As  they  gave  prom- 
ise of  brilliance  they  became  entitled  to  more 
of  his  attention.  As  they  moved  into  other 
fields  In  later  life  they  carried  his  fame  far 
and  wide. 

"Few  men  of  his  generation  touched  the 
life  of  his  time  at  so  many  points  or  earned 
such  love  and  esteem  over  so  wide  an  area 
of  human  Interests  and  activities.  We  salute 
his  memory." 


A  Free  and  Democratic  SloTalda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

OF  PEKNSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  include  the  following 
letter  which  I  received  from  Dr.  V. 
Stefan  BCrajcovic,  chairman.  National 
Committee  for  Liberation  of  Slovakia, 
Washington,  D.  C: 

National  CoMMrrrEE  fo« 

Liberation  of  Slovakia, 
Washinsrton,  D.  C,  June  6,  1952. 
Hon.  Haxxt  p.  O'Neill. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  O'Neill:  I  want  to 
thank  you  once  more  for  the  sympathy  you 
have  expressed  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Slovakia  so  tragically  caught  in  the  terrible 
struggle  between  democracy  and  commu- 
nism, and  I  thank  you  particularly  in  my 
own  name  and  in  the  name  of  Hon. 
John  T.  Kmetz  for  your  willingness  to  help 
the  cause  of  a  free  and  democratic 
Slovakia. 

All  the  world  know^  that  the  Slovalcs  did 
not  loose  their  freedom  in  1945;  and  that 
they  refuse  to  acknowledge  anything  lasting 
In  the  iron  curtain  that  was  thrown  around 
them  in  1948.  Many  have  been  killed,  thou- 
sands   have    been    imprisoned    or    deported. 


while  others  continue  to  suffer  physically 
and  mentally.  Have  they  surrendered?  No. 
Their  spirit  of  resistance  as  proudly  em- 
bodied in  the  acts  and  deeds  of  the  Central 
Committee  for  the  Slovak  Resistance  remains 
unconquered.  Thus  the  Slovaks  even  if  out- 
wardly enslaved  continue  to  be  free  in  their 
glorious  underground  and  think  as  free  men. 

The  existence  of  these  forces  of  freedom  is 
recognized  this  side  of  the  iron  curtain  and 
much  can  be  done  to  intensify  their  hope 
for  liberty.  The  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1951.  section  101  provided  IIOO.COO.OOO  to  be 
used  for  persons  "who  are  residing  in  or 
escapees  from  the  Soviet  Union"  and  other 
Communist  dominated  countries.  The 
Soviet  Union  and  iu  satellites  have  pro- 
tested strongly  to  this  provision  of  the  Mu- 
tual Seetirity  Act  and  as  a  result  no  help  1« 
now  considered  for  underground  forces  be- 
hind the  iron  curtain  since  the  Communist 
governments  convinced  the  free  world  that 
the  above  aid  would  constitute  an  aggren- 
slve  act  and  an  Intervention  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  other  countries. 

Although  the  Western  World  yielded  to 
Soviet  pressure  at  that  point,  I  feel  convinced 
that  help  which  could  not  be  branded  as  in- 
tervention into  the  Internal  affairs  of  other 
countries  should  be  granted  without  fur- 
ther delay.  Thus  Ignoring  the  bitter  pro- 
tests of  the  Soviet  Union.  President  Truman, 
at  the  request  of  Hon.  W.  Averell  Harrlman. 
Mutual  Security  Director,  acting  under  the 
terms  of  the  Kersten  amendment  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act,  section  101,  began  assist- 
ance to  refugees  from  behind  the  iron  cur- 
tain, allocating  »4.300.000  in  order  to  improve 
the  reception  and  treatment  and  to  secure 
the  resettlement  of  qualified  people  who  es- 
cape from  the  iron-curtain  countries. 

By  this  action  of  the  President  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Director  a  limited  but  hap- 
py start  was  made  which  now  the  Congress 
could  accelerate  in  order  to  further  imple- 
ment the  section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act. 

Such  implementation  could  bo  achieved 
very  easily  to  the  advantage  of  all  concerned 
(1)  if  a  chain  of  autonomous  reUef  centers 
(x*  hostels  along  the  iron  curtain  for  each  na- 
tionality and  under  the  administration  of 
their  respective  exiled  leaders  wovUd  be  es- 
tablished for  qualified  persons  who  escape 
from  behind  the  iron  curtain;  (2)  if  the  for- 
mation of  military  units  of  Slovaks,  Poles, 
Hungarians,  Ukrainians.  Bulgarians.  Ruma- 
nians, Czechs.  Albjinians,  and  others  would 
start  as  soon  as  possible  in  accordance  with 
the  policies  of  the  NATO. 

By  these  two  measures  a  psychological  cli- 
mate would  be  created — without  interfering 
into  the  Internal  affairs  of  the  Communist 
countries— which  would  speed  up  the  defec- 
tion from  Stalin's  satellite  armies  and  which 
would  strengthen  the  morale  of  the  under- 
ground movements  behind  the  iron  curtain, 
keeping  them  alive  until  the  time  comes 
for  an  ultimate  achievement  of  their  Inde- 
pendence and  freedom. 

Due  to  this  aspect  of  an  entirely  new  ap- 
plication of  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  section 
101  (a)  (1).  which  thus  avoids  any  inter- 
ference In  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Commu- 
nist ccmntries,  I  believe  that  you  and  the 
majority  of  your  colleagues  in  the  Congress 
could  at  this  time  envisage  concrete  and  im- 
mediate steps  toward  the  realization  of  a 
bold  program  of  freedom  for  all  such  people 
who  already  showed  evidence  of  helping 
themselves  through  their  fight  against  So- 
viet tyranny.  All  these  people  are  your  most 
passionate  allies  of  tomorrow  and  they  cer- 
tainly deserve  the  highest  possible  considera- 
tion in  the  best  interest  of  the  defense  of  the 
North  Atlantic  area  and  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 
Sincerely  yours. 

I*.  V.  Stefan  K»ajcotic, 

Chairman. 


To  tlie  Farmers  of  the  Soathera  Fier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  MEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkoed,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

To  the  Farmer t  of  the  Southern  Tier. 

DcAB  Fuzjrss:  The  southern  tier  U  fed  up 
with  dirty  machine  poiuics  now  trying  to 
destroy  the  good  name  of  Confressmaa 
Edwim  Asthur  Hail. 

We  farmers  must  be  rid  of  big  city  political 
bocses  once  and  for  all.  Here  is  your  chance 
to  help  me  fight  these  crooks  to  the  death. 

Patriotic  Americana  of  Broome.  Cliemung. 
Steuben,  and  Tioga  resent  being  pushed  Into 
a  voting  booth  and  told  how  to  vote. 

I  promise  you  I  will  never  take  orders  from 
the  rich  and  powerful  big  shots  who  are 
spending   milUons   against    me. 

To  you  Americans  I  say.  drive  out  the  po- 
litical dictators  from  the  southern  tier. 

America  will  triumph  if  patrioU  stick  to- 
gether 

Please  write  me  whenever  I  can  help  you 
with  your  problems. 

With  best  wishes.  I  remain. 
Your    Congressman, 

Edwiw  A*TirrR  Hall. 


Investigations  of  tbe  Committee  on  Ui 
American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

OF  OEOBCU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
in  sustaining  the  conviction  of  the  11 
Communist  Party  leaders,  has  recofmized 
several  matters  that  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  has  tried  to 
bring  to  public  attention  for  years. 

Mr.  Justice  Jackson,  in  a  separate  con- 
curring opinion,  said : 

Communism,  the  antithesis  of  anarchism, 
appears  today  as  a  closed  system  of  thought 
representing  SUlln's  version  of  Lenin's  ver- 
sion of  Marxism.  As  an  ideology,  it  Is  not 
one  ot  spontaneous  protest  arising  from 
American  working-class  experiences.  It  is  a 
complicated  system  of  assumpUons,  Imsed 
on  European  history  and  conditions, 
shrouded  in  an  obscure  and  ambiguous  vo- 
cabulary, which  allures  our  ultrasophlsti- 
cated  Intelligentsia  more  than  our  hard- 
headed  working  people.  From  time  to  time  It 
champions  all  manner  of  causes  and  griev- 
ances and  maker  alliances  that  may  add  to 
its  foothold  in  government  or  embarrass  the 
authorities. 

The  Communist  Party,  nevertheless,  does 
not  seek  Its  strength  primarily  in  numbers. 
Its  aim  Is  a  relatively  small  party  whose 
strength  is  in  selected,  dedicated.  Indoc- 
trinated,  and   rigidly   disciplined   members. 


Prom  established  policy  it  tolerates  no  devia- 
tion and  no  debate.  •  •  •  The  Communist 
Party  advocates  force  only  when  prudent  and 
profitable.  Their  strategy  of  stealth  pre- 
cludes premature  or  uncoordinated  outbursts 
Of  violence,  except,  of  course,  when  the  blame 
will  be  placed  on  shoulders  other  than  their 
own.  They  resort  to  violence  as  to  truth, 
not  as  a  principle  but  as  an  expedient.  The 
Communist  Party  realistically  is  a  state 
within  a  state,  an  authoritarian  dictatorship 
within  a  republic.  It  demands  these  free- 
doms, not  for  its  members,  but  for  the  or- 
ganized party.  It  denies  to  Its  own  memt>ers 
at  the  same  time  the  freedom  to  dissent,  to 
debate,  to  deviate  from  the  party  line,  and 
enforces  its  auttiorltarlan  rule  by  crude 
purges.  If  nothing  more  violent. 

The  Investigations  and  hearings  con- 
ducted by  the  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  has  developed  that  the 
Communist  system  has  lured  many  of 
our  ultrasophisticated  intelligentsia, 
particularly  In  the  various  professions. 
Our  committee  discovered  and  revealed 
Communist  cells  in  the  medical  and  legal 
professions  as  well  as  in  the  newspaper 
field.    Our  Investigations  are  contlnuini?. 

At  no  time  has  the  committee,  In  Its 
Investigations  or  In  its  hearings.  Invaded 
or  violated  the  fiduciary  relationship 
existing  between  an  attorney  and  his 
client,  a  doctor  and  his  patient  or  such 
relationship  in  any  other  profession. 

However,  the  legal  and  medical  pro- 
fession in  California  has  been  deluged 
with  printed  material  and  propaganda 
seeking  the  aid  and  comfort  of  the  mem- 
bers of  those  professions  in  an  effort  to 
forestall  further  Inquiry  by  the  commit- 
tee on  the  extent  and  effect  of  Commu- 
nist penetration  into  professional  fields. 

The  latest  campaign  of  this  type  is 
being  conducted  by  Dr.  Frank  W.  Wey- 
mouth, of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Undoubt- 
edly at  considerable  expense,  the  medical 
profession  in  California  Is  being  circu- 
larized with  a  printed  letter  from  Dr. 
Weymouth.  Several  days  ago.  I  received 
a  letter  from  Dr.  Harold  C.  Torbert,  of 
Ean  Diego,  Calif.,  enclosing  .some  of  the 
printed  material  he  had  received  from 
Dr.  Weymouth,  together  with  a  copy  of 
his  reply  to  Dr.  Weymouth.  I  have  con- 
tacted Dr.  Torbert  and  received  his  per- 
mission to  use  the  copy  of  his  letter  to 
Dr.  Weymouth  in  any  way  that  I  deemed 
would  be  useful. 

At  a  time  when  the  people  of  America 
are  beginning  to  learn  of  the  danger  of 
communism  sis  an  international  con- 
spiracy; when  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  has  brought  to  light 
the  methods  by  which  the  Communist 
Party  has  invaded  the  professional  fields, 
education,  labor,  and  even  the  home,  re- 
ceipt of  such  a  letter  as  the  one  from 
Dr.  Torbert  gives  us  added  strength  in 
our  effort  to  stamp  out  this  foreign  con- 
spiracy, America  needs  more  men  with 
the  wisdom,  sagacity,  and  fortitude  of 
Dr.  Torbert.    May  his  tribe  increase. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert  at 
this  point  the  printed  material  received 
by  Dr.  Torbert  from  Prank  W.  Wey- 
mouth, together  with  Dr.  Torbert's  reply: 
Los  Ancelks,  Calif.,  May  19,  1952. 

Dear  Colliacue:  A  number  of  physicians 
and  others  in  the  scientific  professions  have 
been  summoned  to  appear  at  forthcoming 
hearings   of   the   House   Committee  on  Un- 


American  Activities  scheduled  for  June  16, 
1952  in  Los  Angeles.  It  is  now  generally  con- 
ceded that  this  committee  is  not  in  fact 
seeking  information,  but  rather  is  seeking 
to  enforce  Nation-wide  conformity  of  opin- 
ion by  means  of  inquisition  and  public  pil- 
lory. 

The  committee  has  already  made  alarming 
strides  in  this  direction.  As  a  result  of  its 
activities  more  than  200  professional  people 
in  the  motion-picture  Industry  have  been 
indefinitely  blacklisted.  Attorneys  have  been 
so  intimidated  by  this  committee  that  in  re- 
cent civil  liberties  cases  defendants  were 
unable  to  obtain  counsel.  Another  result 
has  been  the  introduction  of  loyalty  oaths 
In  the  field  of  education,  which  caused  a 
sharp  decline  in  university  standards. 

Now  that  doctors  and  men  of  science  are 
being  involved,  it  must  follow  that  profes- 
sional standards  will  also  decline.  Follow- 
ing the  latest  hearings  of  this  committee  in 
Los  Angeles,  three  reputable  physicians  were 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  dismissed 
from  a  major  Los  Angeles  hospital  staff,  and 
consultations  have  been  denied  to  seriously 
111  patients.  There  have  since  been  further 
dismissals  and  there  may  be  others  unless 
an  aroused  profession  puts  a  stop  to  such 
callous   interference   with   medical   practice. 

It  is  the  Inalienable  right  of  any  properly 
qualified  individual  to  practice  his  profes- 
sion regardless  of  his  race,  creed,  color,  or 
political   opinions.     It   must   remain   so. 

In  the  past  few  years  the  professions  in 
California  have  successfully  defeated  several 
attempts  to  impose  loyalty  oaths  upon  them 
as  proposed  by  the  Tenney  and  Burns  bills 
in  the  State  Legislature.  The  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  is  now  pro- 
posing to  accomplish  this  same  end  by  dif- 
ferent means. 

We  believe  that  the  activities  of  this  com- 
mittee can  and  must  be  stopped  now.    It  is 
for  this  reason  that  we  have  written  you, 
and  ask  you  to  "Look  at  the  record." 
FsANK  W.   Wetmottth.   Ph.   D., 
Professor    of   Physiology,    Emeritus, 

Stanford   University. 
P.  Pkice  Cobbs.  M.  D. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Douglas  R.  Dhttbt.  M.  D. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Ralph   S.   Minor.   Ph.   D., 
Professor  of  Physics  and  Optometry, 
Emeritus,  University  of  California, 
School  of  Optometry. 


San  Deeco,  Calif.,  May  28,  1952. 
Dr.  Frank  W.  WETMOtJTH, 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Sir:  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  printed  com- 
munication dated  May  19,  1952,  regarding 
forthcoming  hearings  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  tin- American  Activities: 

I  have  thought  a  great  deal  the  last  few 
years,  and  particularly  the  last  year  or  so. 
about  the  matters  in  the  brochure  which  you 
mailed  to  me.  Some  of  my  conclusions  are 
as  follows: 

During  the  war  and  even  now,  funda- 
mental freedoms  of  American  citizens  were 
interfered  with  by  the  draft.  No  more  fun- 
damental Interference  with  freedom  can  be 
imagined  than  this;  to  take  a  man  from  his 
accustomed  pursuits,  away  from  his  family, 
exposed  to  the  rigors  and  harshness  of  mili- 
tary discipline  and  ultimately  to  the  danger 
of  losing  his  life  In  combat.  I  think  that 
the  majority  of  people  In  the  country  ac- 
quiesce In  the  necessity  for  this  interference 
with  freedom  of  the  individual  for  the  com- 
mon good.  The  emergency  of  an  attack  on 
this  country  by  Germany  and  Japan  was  held 
to  Justify  such  interference  with  liberty. 
Certainly  I  acquiesced  in  this,  although  I 
was  one  of  the  men  in  hazard. 

At  the  present  time,  as  a  phsrsician  under 
52  years  of  age.  I  am  again  in  hazard  of  this 


Interference  with  my  freedom  by  reason  of 
what  a  majority  of  people.  Including  respon- 
sible Government  officials,  feel  is  a  clear  and 
present  danger  on  the  part  of  Russia  and 
RuEslan  communism.  Again,  I  acquiesce  in 
this  hazard  to  my  freedom  for  the  benefit  of 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

The  third  step  in  my  thinking  goes  like 
this:  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  been  pretty 
clearly  demonstrated  that  communism  Is, 
indeed,  not  a  mere  political  belief  but  is  a 
calculated  policy  inspired  from,  directed  by, 
and  carefully  arranged  to  li;ure  to  the  bene- 
fit of,  another  nation,  namely.  Soviet  Russia. 
The  Communist  ideology  is  primarily  the 
current  and  convenient  way  of  carrying  for- 
ward the  nationalistic  alms  and  ends  of  the 
Russian  nation.  I  am  further  convinced 
that  Americans  who  are  CommunlsU,  like 
Czechs  and  Hungarians  or  any  other  people 
who  are  Communists  are  either  knowing  or 
unknowing  pawns  In  the  hands  of  Russia. 

The  fourth  item  in  my  thinking  is  that 
all  of  this  is,  in  the  words  of  Justice  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  a  clear  and  present  danger. 
Therefore,  finding  that  my  country  and  my- 
self are  facing  a  clear  and  present  danger 
from  the  Russian  nation  and  the  Russian 
political  Ideology,  I  feel  that  certain  interfer- 
ences with  my  liberty  are  Justified  for  the 
common  good.  As  I  stated  before.  I  have  ac- 
cepted p>o8slble  interference  with  my  liberty 
by  the  draft  as  a  Justifiable  measure.  I, 
likewise,  accept  the  responsibility  in  the 
present  circumstances  for  declaring  my  po- 
litical beliefs  and  proclaiming  them  to  the 
world  if  necessary  as  being  also  Justified  in 
this  present  emergency.  I  further  assert  that 
every  other  citizen  of  good  will  owes  the 
country  the  same  service. 

I  believe  with  every  fiber  of  my  being  that 
the  time  is  here  when  we  should  all  stand 
up  and  be  counted.  I  further  believe  that 
unwillingness  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
with  the  sheep,  does,  if  you  like,  place  a 
man  with  the  goats.  These  are  dangerous 
times.  This  is  the  time  for  honest  Ameri- 
cans who  bear  their  country  good  will  to 
stand  up  and  say  so  and  not  to  hide  behind 
technicalities  and  phrases. 

As  for  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee Itself,  my  feelings  are  these:  That 
"several  different  Congresses.  Including  many 
wholly  and  completely  controlled  by  the 
Democratic  Party,  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  the  advisability  of  continuing  the 
activities  of  this  committee  and  that  they 
have  at  each  term  of  Congress  decided  to 
carry  on  its  work.  You  say  in  your  printed 
material  that  the  decision  to  carry  on  the 
work  of  the  committee  was  by  only  a  small 
majority.  I  say  that  nevertheless  it  was  a 
majority.  The  way  this  country  works  is 
that  decisions  are  taken  by  majority  action 
of  the  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 
I.  myself,  am  not  In  position  to  know  full 
details  of  such  matters  but  I  feel  that  I  can 
safely  trust  a  majority  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives, particularly  when  the  majority 
continues  term  after  term  to  feel  that  such 
a  committee   Is  necessary. 

My  wife  is  an  associate  professor  at  the  San 
Diego  State  College.  She  signed  the  loyalty 
oath.  She  did  not  feel  that  her  freedom 
was  Ijelng  interfered  with  when  she  signed 
this  oath  and  I  did  not  feel  that  either  her 
or  my  freedom  was  being  Interfered  with 
w^hen  she  signed  it.  I  see  no  possible  way  how 
my  wife's  freedom  to  do  research  in  her 
field,  or  for  that  matter  any  other  field,  is 
Interfered  with  by  her  swearing  that  she 
believes  in  and  wUl  adhere  to  the  American 
form  of  government.  I  do  not  see.  Dr.  Wey- 
mouth, how  signing  such  an  oath  would  in 
any  way  interfere  with  yoiu"  freedom  to  carry 
on  investigative  work  in  physiology. 

Incidentally  I  rather  doubt  the  effective- 
ness of  loyalty  oaths  in  barring  suDversive 
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persona  from  responaible  Jobs  on  the  grounda 
that  the  only  person  who  would  healtate  to 
rwear  such  an  oath  wovild  be  an  honest  man 
and  that  Communists  trained  to  iise  un- 
truth as  a  weapon,  when  It  la  effective  and 
convenient,  would  not  hesitate  to  sign  sucti 
an  oath.  Loyalty  oaths,  however,  are  useful 
In  that  If  a  person  having  subscribed  to  the 
loyalty  oath  later  tvims  out  not  to  be  loyal 
he  coxild  be  separated  from  hia  Job  on  the 
grounds  of  false  swearing  without  being 
given  the  opportunity  of  hiding  behind  the 
legal  technicaUties  and  shenanigans  which 
active  Communists  use  to  deny  and  confus* 
normal  American  Judicial  processes.  To  ihU 
extent  they  axe  iiseful  and  Justifiable. 

My  next  thought  is  to  point  out  that  whll« 
the  draft  and  such  Investigations  as  those 
of  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee, 
the  use  of  loyalty  oaths,  etc.,  may  be  Inter- 
ference with  liberty  In  the  widest  possible 
tenae  that  the  necessity  for  such  interfer- 
ence is  not  erf  honest  American  doing.  The 
very  people  who  are  most  vociferous  in  pro- 
test against  such  Interference  with  liber- 
ties, namely,  the  Communists,  by  their  ag- 
gressive actions  throughout  the  world,  by 
their  taking  over  through  Internal  fifth  col- 
umns, and  by  means  of  duping  foolishly 
honest  liberals,  are  the  ones  who  make  such 
interferences  with  your  liberty  and  mine 
necessary. 

I  think  that  I.  as  well  as  all  other  honest 
Americana  will  welcome  the  day  when  the 
clear  and  present  danger  of  our  destruction 
being  passed,  we  can  again  afford  the  luxury 
of  allowing  people  to  hold  all  sorts  of  theoret- 
ical beliefs,  whatever  their  position  In  re- 
lation to  the  responsibility  for  carrying  on 
the  affairs  of  the  country  or  educating  the 
minds  of  the  youth  may  be. 

My  final  thought  is  as  follows:  That  this 
whole  discussion  has  to  be  carried  on  within 
the  limits  of  the  practical  rather  than  the 
Ideal.  It  Is  impossible  to  talk  about  abso- 
lute freedom.  Urban  industrial  life  makes 
absolute  freedom  totally  Impractical  any- 
how. Every  one  of  us  submits  at  every  traf- 
fic light,  at  every  regulation  forbidding  the 
carrying  of  guns,  every  ordinance  forbidding 
the  unlimited  opening  of  bars  and  in  count- 
less other  examples  to  restrictions  on  ovtr 
personal  freedom.  That  some  slight  further 
restriction  to  the  personal  freedom  of  a  few 
extremist  thinkers  becomes  necessary  under 
the  stress  of  an  emergency  created  by  the 
people  who  are  using  these  same  extremist 
thinkers  as  tools  and  dupes  does  not  really 
damage  the  essential  body  of  our  liberties 
any  more  than  other  practical  restrictions 
on  this  body  of  liberties  does. 

I  said  that  the  above  thought  would  b« 
my  last  thought  on  this  matter  but  I  find 
that  I  have  one  more  thoiight  and  that  it 
Is  this: 

People  like  yourself,  who  are  or  were  pro- 
fessors in  good  schools,  should  be  extremely 
cautious  in  Invoking  academic  freedom  for 
the  defense  of  people  having,  or  suspected 
of  having,  ideas  inimical  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  country.  Academic  freedom.  In 
common  with  all  other  freedoms,  has  to  be 
limited  by  practical  consideration.  Teachers 
of  our  youth  are  not  permitted  to  Indulge 
in  Immorality,  to  steal,  to  rape,  nor  accord- 
ing to  me,  should  they  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue as  teachers  If  they  hold  ideas,  the 
advocacy  of  which  would  result  in  harm  to 
our  country  as  a  whole,  or  benefit  to  some 
coimtry  which  shows  every  evidence  of  be- 
ing an  enemy  of  our  country.  I  think  that 
academic  freedom  is  so  precious  that  Its 
holders  would  wish  to  be  extremely  Jealotis 
of  Its  abuse  as  well  as  to  exercise  the  most 
extreme  discretion  In  Its  use. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Harold  C.  Tokbxrt,  M.  D. 


Shooting  Down  of  Swedish  Plane 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxntois 
E*  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Ric- 
ORD.    I    Include    the    following    editorial 
from  today  s  Washington  Daily  News; 
You   Add   It  Uf 

In  spite  of  everything,  a  few  balmy  peo- 
ple still  may  insist  on  thinking  that  may- 
be— Jtist  maybe — there  Is  an  Infinitesimal, 
remote  possibility  that  the  Rus«lan  planes 
which  shot  down  the  Swedish  plane  actu- 
ally were  fired  on  first,  as  the  Russians  claim. 

Probably  nothing  will  convince  these  naive 
and  dedicated  seekers  for  reasons  to  believe 
Russian  lies,  but  let's  consider  a  few  very 
simple  statistics  anyway. 

The  Swedish  plane  shot  down  was  a  Cata- 
llna  (PBY). 

The  two  Russian  planes  were  MlO-lS's. 

According  to  official  sources,  the  Catallna 
cruises  at  only  110  miles  per  hour. 

The  MIO-15  cruises  at  about  540  miles  per 
hour. 

Average  maximum  practical  firing  range 
for  air  combat  Is  probably  around  1 ,000  yards 
(depends  on  type  of  gun) . 

How  can  an  airplane  that  cruises  110  miles 
per  hour  get  close  enough  to  shoot  at  an  air- 
plane that  files  540  miles  per  hour? 

The  Russians  say  that  the  Catallna  was 
over  Russian  territory. 

The  Catallna  hit  the  sea  90  miles  out. 

If  It  was  over  Russian  territory.  It  would 
have  taken  it  about  a  half  an  hour,  even 
flying  In  a  straight  line  (which  no  plane  In 
combat  ever  does  for  very  long)  to  get  to 
the  place  where  it  was  ditched. 

Any  filer  will  tell  you  that  the  likelihood 
that  such  a  slow  old  crate.  In  combat  with 
two  such  fighter  planes,  stayed  aloft  for 
such  a  distance,  is  practically  nil. 

All  this  assumes  that  the  Catallna  had  a 
gun  to  shoot  with.  Since  It  had  no  gun, 
"What,"  as  Swedish  Air  Force  Chief  Nils 
Swedlund  aj>ks.   "is  there  to  comment  on?  " 

So,  any  lingering  belief  that  the  Russian 
barbarians  are  not  their  usual  lying  selves 
must  be  based  on  the  notion  that  the  Cata- 
llna had  a  gun  which  wasn't  there,  and  that 
the  calm  and  careful  Swedes,  who  stayed  out 
of  World  War  II  entirely,  now  are  rashly  at- 
tacking, all  by  themselves,  540  miles  per 
hour  modem  Russian  fighter  planes  with 
unarmed  110  miles  per  ho\ir  prewar-design 
flying  boats. 

Somehow,  that  Just  doesn't  sound  like  the 
Swedes. 


Decision  in  Case  of  Sidney  Bochman 
Against  John  S.  Wood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  S.  WOOD 

or  axoBcia 

IN  THE  HOT78E  OP  RIPRESENTA77VES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  civil  case  of  Sidney  Buchman  against 
John  S.  Wood,  and  others,  recently  de- 
cided by  the  Honorable  David  8.  Pine, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court 


for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Is  one  of 
novel  Impres.sion  and  is  of  special  sig- 
nificance and  interest  to  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  will  make 
a  statement  of  the  proceedings,  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  ruling: 

Sidney  Buchman  was  engaged  In  work  as 
a  writer  and  producer  of  motion  picture 
screen  plays,  and  about  Septemt>er  1031  was 
served  with  a  subpena,  Is&ued  June  13,  1&51. 
by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  oa 
Un-American  Actlvltiea.  Said  subpena  re- 
quired Buchman  to  appear  on  September  30. 
1B51,  before  the  subcommittee  In  Los  Ange- 
les. Following  continuances.  Buchman  ap« 
peared  before  the  subcommittee  on  Septem- 
ber 25.  1851.  testified,  and  was  excused.  Dur- 
ing a  portion  of  BTx:hn7«n'B  testimony,  one 
Congreasman  was  absent  It  was  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  that  Buchman  refused  to 
disclose  to  the  subcommittee  the  names  of 
the  persons  asaoclated  with  him  in  the  Com- 
munist cells  to  which  he  belonged,  while  a 
member  of  the  Communist  Party.  The  com- 
mittee's attention  was  directed  to  the  lack 
of  a  quorum  by  counsel  for  Buchman  at  the 
conclwion  of  the  hearing  Subsequently,  on 
September  27.  lOSl.  Buchman  directed  a 
telegram  to  the  committee,  waiving,  for  all 
purpoeea.  the  absence  of  a  quorum  durLDf 
his  testimony. 

On  January  17.  1S52.  Buchman.  while  In 
New  York,  was  served  with  a  subpena  direct- 
ing him  to  appear  before  the  committee  en 
January  34.  1952.  In  Washington.  D  C  Said 
appearance  was  continued  to  January  25. 
1W2:  because  of  Bi'chman's  failure  to  appear 
on  that  date,  to  January  28,  1952.  Bucr^man 
did  not  appear  on  the  latter  date.    Buchman 

filed  a  petition  for  a  temtporary  restraining 
order  on  January  25.  1952;  said  petition  was 
denied  the  same  day  by  Judge  Bumita  8. 
Matthews 

On  January  28,  1052,  the  date  Buchman 
was  to  appear  t>efore  the  committee,  the 
instant  proceeding  was  filed  In  this  pro- 
ceeding Buchmwii  sought  to  have  the  court 
declare  that  the  subpena  issued  January 
15.  1952,  was  unconstitutional  and  void,  and 
that  his  appearance  before  the  subcommit- 
tee on  September  35.  1051.  was  valid  In 
addition,  Buchman  requested  that  the  court 
grant  a  preliminary  injunction  restraining 
the  committee  from  taking  any  action  until 
his  suit  was  finally  determined.  A  motion 
to  fltomisn  Buchman's  suit  was  filed  by  the 
Government  on  March  31,  1952,  and  after 
several  continuances  was  heard  by  the  court 
on  June  10  and  11.  The  Oovernment  took 
the  position:  ( 1 )  that  the  court  lacked  juris- 
diction over  the  subject  matter,  and  |2) 
that  the  complaint  failed  to  state  a  claim 
upon  which  relief  could  be  granted.  The 
Government  argued  that  the  separation  oX 
powers  doctrine  precluded  the  coxirt  from 
entertaining  a  suit  to  determine  the  validity 
of  a  congressional  subpena.  This  argu- 
ment was  based  on  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, which  vests  the  le^latlve  power  ex- 
clusively in  Congress.  The  leading  case 
cued  on  this  proposition  was  MicOrain  t. 
Daughter jf  (278  U.  8.  136).  The  court  at 
page  175  of  Its  opinion  stated: 

"The  contention  Is  earnestly  made  on  be- 
half of  the  witness  that  this  power  of  In- 
quiry, If  sustained,  may  be  abusively  and 
oppressively  exerted.  If  this  be  so,  It  af- 
fords no  ground  for  denying  the  power. 
The  same  contention  might  be  directed 
against  the  power  to  legislate,  and  of  course 
would  be  unavailing.  We  must  assume,  for 
present  purposes  that  neither  House  will 
be  disposed  to  exert  power  beyond  Its  proper 
bounds,  or  without  due  regard  to  the  rights 
of  witnesses." 

Counsel  for  Buchman  made  a  legal  argu- 
ment based  on  the  law  concerning  motiona 
to  dismiss.     It  was  arguad  that  ail   ot  the 
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facts  of  the  complaint  must  be  taken  as 
true  and  that  the  complaint  did  state  a 
cause  of  action  and  was  not  subject  to  a 
motion  to  dismiss.  Buchman  also  argued 
that  the  court  did  have  jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain the  suit  as  Congress  had  abused  its 
power  to  subpena  witnesses. 

The  court  ruled  that  It  was  without  Jxiris- 
dictlon  over  the  subject  matter  and  that  the 
complaint  failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action 
upon  which  relief  could  be  granted.  This 
decision  Is  of  particular  significance  as  it 
Is  the  first  such  ruling  on  the  facts  In- 
volved in  the  case  under  discussion.  It 
affirms  the  doctrine  that  a  court  will  not  en- 
tertain Jurisdiction  over  matters  placed  by 
th-  Constitu'lon  exclusively  In  the  hands  of 
Congress.  The  court  on  June  13.  1952.  signed 
an  order  dlsp>osing  of  the  case  In  the  follow- 
ing language: 

"This  cause  having  come  to  be  heard 
upon  plaintiff's  complaint  for  declaratory 
judgment,  injunctive  relief,  etc.  (to  declare 
invalid  a  certain  sub{>ena  Issued  by  the 
defendants),  and  the  court  having  heard 
argument  thereon  and  it  appearing  to  the 
court  that  It  Is  without  jurisdiction  over 
the  subject  matter,  and  It  further  appear- 
ing that  the  complaint  falls  to  state  a  cause 
of  action  upon  which  relief  may  be  granted, 
it  Is  by  the  court  this  13th  day  of  June 
1952: 

"Ordered,  that  the  complaint  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  Is.  dismissed. 

"Davtd  a.  Piks, 

Judge." 


Power  and  Leadership  in  the  Albanian 
I        American  Commanity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF   noJNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
like  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  a  speech  given  by  Mr.  Glenn 
A.  McLain  before  a  mass  meeting  of 
Albanian-Americans  on  June  8  in  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  entitled  "Power  and  Leader- 
ship in  the  Albanian  American  Commu- 
nity." I  should  like  to  p>olnt  out  that 
Mr.  McLain  has  been  doing  a  very  com- 
mendable job  in  speaking  throughout 
the  country  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Mc- 
Lain has  given  unsparingly  of  his  time 
and  effort  to  help  the  Albanian  Ameri- 
cans in  their  fight  against  the  Commu- 
nists. His  work  certainly  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  world-wide  effort  to  combat 
communism : 

Honored  guests.  Albanian  friends,  today  I 
would  like  to  tell  you  about  the  powers  be- 
hind the  Albanian  community  and  how  your 
leaders  have  exercised  that  power  for  yovir 
benefit   and   to  yovir  detriment. 

For  18  months  I  have  been  engaged  in 
direct  research  upon  some  of  the  problems 
facing  the  Albanian-American  people.  In 
the  cotu-se  of  these  studies,  I  have  traveled 
through  the  various  colonies  and  have  been 
entertained  In  many  Albanian-American 
homes.  Through  this  field  work  and  through" 
my  own  Independent  evaluations,  I  believe 
that  I  have  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
problems  facing  your  minority  group.  Two 
problems  seem  to  stand  out  among  ali  others. 
These  are  pniwer  and  leadership.  Without 
power  there  has  never  been  any  leader- 
ship In  the  Albanian  community.     Without 


leadership  the  Albanian  community  cannot 
continue  to  make  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions that  it  has  made  In  the  past  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  The  Albanian  com- 
munities In  1952  must  decide  who  their 
leaders  are  going  to  be  In  the  years  to  come 
and  what  power  to  give  those  leaders.  In 
order  to  choose  the  proper  leadership,  the 
Albanian  people  must  decide  whether  past 
leadership  has  always  held  its  power  as  a 
sacred  trust  to  the  community  or  whether 
this  past  leadership  has  exercised  its  power 
to  the  detriment  of  the  community  as  a 
whole.  Rather  than  trace  the  happenings 
Of  the  past  18  months  In  detail  for  you.  I 
win  give  you  a  case  study  example  of  how 
power  has  been  abused  In  the  Albanian  com- 
munity. This  particular  power  is  the  power 
of  the  press  and  the  pulpit  as  exercised  by 
the  Dlelll.  Liria  combine. 

The  full  Story  of  the  attitudes  and  opin- 
ions taken  by  the  editors  of  Dlelll  and  Lirla 

was  contained  in  my  report  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State.  This  report  traces  the  infamy 
of  these  Albanian  publications  from  1945  to 
1951.  This  report  Inserted  Into  the  Congres- 
r^iONAL  Record  on  May  12.  15,  and  16,  1952.  I 
am  certain  that  all  those  present  today  are 
familiar  with  that  record,  so  I  will  not  digress 
from  my  topic  to  repeat  any  of  that  material. 
Rather.  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  detaUed  re- 
view of  a  recent  editorial  In  Dlelll  that  will 
clearly  show  how  this  so-called  liberal  news- 
paper consistently  has  misrepresented  facts 
and  then  claimed  others  have  done  the  same 
how  this  paper  has  labeled  all  Its  opponents 
as  stupid,  and  all  those  who  have  tried  to 
help  tell  the  real  story  of  the  misuse  of  Alba- 
nian power  and  leadership  as  Ignorant  poli- 
ticians or  as  hoodlums. 

The  following  summary  of  Comments  and 
Paragraphs,  as  written  by  G.  M.  Panarlty, 
with  the  blessing  of  Bishop  Pan  S.  Noll,  was 
printed  in  Dlelll,  May  7,  1952,  page  3.  I  will 
quote  directly  from  this  paper,  and  then 
answer  the  false  statements  contained  In 
this  sheet.  The  title  of  this  diatribe  by  Mr. 
Panarlty  Is  "Why  We  Dislike  Mark  I.  Llpa.- 
In  paragraph  I  statements  are  made  to  the 
effect  that  Bishop  Llpa  Is  "self-styled,"  that 
he  has  seized  two  Albanian  churches  not 
affiliated  with  the  church  led  by  Bishop  Pan 
e  Noll.  Mark  I.  Llpa  is  not  a  "self-styled" 
l)lshop.  He  was  officially  ordained  bishop  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Istanbul.  Bishop  Noll 
claims  that  this  ordination  was  uncanoni- 
cal  and  an  act  of  abysmal  Irresponsibility. 
Such  twisted  reasoning  is  typical  of  the 
arguments  of  Noll  and  his  cohorts.  The 
only  reason  Mark  I.  Llpa  was  consecrated  by 
the  Patriarch  of  Istanbul  was  that  all  the 
legal  hierarchs  in  Albania  who  would  ordi- 
narily have  been  responsible  for  such  cere- 
monies were  in  Albanian  Communist  jails  or 
dead. 

When  the  Albanian  people  in  this  coun- 
try tired  of  Bishop  Noll's  Interest  in  the  Al- 
banian Communists  and  their  official 
churches  In  Albania,  they  petitioned  the 
only  ecclesiastical  figure  of  Importance  left 
In  the  non-Communist  orthodox  world. 
The  Patriarch  In  Istanbul  Is  a  former  Amer- 
ican citizen  and  is  a  strong  believer  in  th» 
cause  of  the  free  world.  The  fact  that  he  Is 
also  a  representative  of  the  Greek  Church 
Is  perhaps  unfortunate  from  the  rabidly 
partisan  Albanian  point  of  view  but  it  real- 
ly Is  of  no  Importance.  He  holds  no  Influ- 
ence over  Bishop  Llpa  but  merely  acted  as 
the  Instrument  of  the  will  of  Albanian 
Americans  who  wished  to  change  Bishops. 
Undoubtedly  Bishop  Noll  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  the  Infamous  Pashko  Voditza 
of  Albania  consecrate  Bishop  Llpa.  This 
charlatan  Voditza  has  been  cfflcially  recog- 
nized by  Noll.  This  caricature  ^f  a  church- 
man Is  a  religious  opportunist  who  believes 
that  America  Is  experimenting  with  germ 
warfare  In  Korea  and  every  day  In  America, 
working  people   are   being  arrested   because 


they  express  desires  for  world  peace.  Ac- 
cording to  this  churchman  and  his  Com- 
munist stooges  (Noll  Included),  free  think- 
ing Is  forbidden  In  America.  Concentration 
camps  have  been  prepared  for  all  those  who 
have  been  fighting  the  war  Industrialists 
and  the  American  Imperialists  (Shqlperia, 
Ere,  Tirana.  Albania,  vol.  1,  No.  2,  AprU  1952), 

This  Communist  newspaper  can  be  ex- 
cused for  printing  this  vicious  propaganda. 
It  must  print  such  things  for  home  consump- 
tion to  keep  the  fires  of  antl-Amerlcanlsm 
burning.  Kven  Pashko  Voditza  can  be  ex- 
cused for  sponsoring  such  drivel.  He  must 
In  order  to  hold  his  job  in  Albania.  Bishop 
Noll  and  Dr.  Nasse  cannot  be  excused  for 
their  positions  In  this  matter.  These  Al- 
banian leaders  not  only  support  these  peo- 
ple who  are  promoting  this  hate  campaign 
against  America — they  boast  about  their 
deeds.  Many  times,  both  Dlelll  and  Llrla 
have  published  glowing  tributes  to  the  ban- 
dits of  Tirana.  Never  once  have  they  de- 
plored the  actions  of  the  religious  straw 
men  In  Albania. 

The  Noll-Nasse  combine  weakly  excuse 
themselves  by  saying  that  they  have  no  offi- 
cial connections  with  the  Red  regime.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  true.  In  any  case,  we 
all  know  that  religion  and  communism  do 
not  mix  unless  they  are  mixed  In  the  stew 
of  Russian  nationalism. 

These  are  the  real  reasons  why  the  Al- 
banian Americans  are  supporting  Bishop 
Llpa  in  preference  to  Bishop  Noli.  The 
Greeks  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  situa- 
tion. It  Is  a  simple  matter  of  Albanian- 
American  partiots  who  believe  in  religious, 
political,  and  economic  liberty  for  Albania. 
They  are  against  all  those  rellglotis  pretend- 
ers who  believe  In  their  own  liberty  In  Amer- 
ica but  who  do  not  believe  In  fighting  to 
extend  those  same  liberties  to  Albanians  In 
their  homeland. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  charge  made  by 
the  editors  of  Dlelll  in  the  May  7  article 
was  that  "insidious  prop>aganda,  putting  the 
label  of  communism  against  all  those  who 
dared  opix)se  him"  was  the  principal  tactic 
of  Bishop  Llpa.  Neither  Bishop  Llpa  nor 
any  of  his  followers  has  ever  made  the  seri- 
ous charge  that  their  opponents  were  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  In  America. 
This  was  not  necessary.  Bishop  Noli  has 
a  long  record  of  Communist  proclivities  In 
Europe  before  his  final  entry  to  this  country. 
These  facts  were  sufficiently  documented  In 
my  report  to  Governor  Dever,  later  printed 
In  the  Congressional  Record. 

Noll  claims  the  report  I  wrote  was  non- 
objective  because  I  used  Fascist  sources. 
Using  that  line  of  reasoning,  the  authors 
that  I  cited  must  have  had  ideological  rea- 
sons for  their  criticism  of  Noll.  As  all  Fas- 
cists hate  Communists,  and  all  Communists 
return  the  feeling,  jerhaps  Bishop  Noll  Is 
correct,  if  so,  he  Is  the  victim  of  his  own 
explanation. 

There  were  over  50  citations  from  source 
material  in  my  report.  Only  three  were  from 
these  so-called  Fascist  sources.  The  editors 
of  Dlelll  and  Liria  have  saved  any  researcher 
further  investigation  of  the  facts.  They  have 
always  been  quite  frank  about  their  back- 
ing of  the  political  and  religious  groups  In 
Albania.  The  Albanian  people  in  America  do 
not  have  to  have  a  picture  of  their  leaders' 
membership  card  In  the  Communist  Party. 
The  views  held  and  the  steps  taken  to  fur- 
ther those  views  by  Bishop  Noll  and  Dr.  Nasse 
are  enough  proof  of  their  real  sympathies, 
for  the  Albanian-American  people. 

The  technicalities  of  Bishop  Noll's  affilia- 
tion with  the  Albanian  Communists  are  not 
Important.  They  simply  do  not  want  leader- 
ship that  Is  so  short-sighted  as  to  back  the 
nation  that  Is  America's  enemy — Russia. 

Much  stress  Is  placed  in  the  Dlelll  article 
on  the  purposes  or  motives  behind  those 
who   are    supporting   Bishop    Llpa.     Let    us 
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analyze  those  reasons  and  see  who  are  the 
Bupporters  of  Bishop  LI  pa  In  America. 

Dtelli  says  "ordlnertly.  the  American  poli- 
tician Is  not  so  stupid  as  to  be  taken  in  by 
clergymen  of  Mark  Llpa's  type."  The  only 
"politicians"  who  have  appeared  to  be  in 
favor  of  Blshnp  Llpa  have  been  Congressman 
Hajiou)  H.  Vixdk.  of  Illinois,  Congressman 
CHAai.ES  J.  Kerstfw,  of  Wisconsin,  certain 
officials  of  the  Crusade  for  Freedom  and  offi- 
cials In  the  Department  of  State  who  au- 
thorized the  entry  of  Bishop  Llpa  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  Velox,  of  Illinois.  Is  an  outstsmdln; 
lawyer,  a  former  FBI  man,  a  former  Judge, 
and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  leaders  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee.  Mr. 
'  Vku)e  has  fought  with  great  vigor  against 
subversive  elements  of  all  sorts  In  America. 
It  was  only  fltting  that  he  should  place  my 
report  to  Governor  Dever  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Dlelll  further  claims  that 
Mr.  Veu)s  was  locking  for  votes.  There  la 
not  a  single  Albanian  in  his  district  in  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Vklde  has  met  Bishop  Llpa  and  Is 
convinced  that  his  motives  are  sincere. 

Mr.  KzasTEN  is  also  accused  by  DielU  of 
"locking  for  votes."  As  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  there  is  only  one  Albanian 
In  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin.  Further- 
more, Mr.  Kersten  is  indirectly  considered 
by  Dlelll  as  beln^  "stupid.  Ignorant,  and 
lAzy. '  P<!rhape  the  Kersten  amendment  to 
the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951  was  a  prod- 
uct of  this  "laziness  and  stupidity."  This 
amendment  has  caused  consternation  in  the 
ranks  of  the  Communists  all  over  the  world. 
It  is  quite  a  coincidence  that  he  should  also 
be  singled  out  for  criticism  by  Dielll  and 
company.  The  Communists  consider  Mr. 
Kertszn  an  arch-reactionary.  So  does 
Dlelll. 

Mr.  Kehsten  Is  an  occasional  lecturer  t)€- 
fore  the  psychological  strategy  board  at  the 
War  College  In  Washington.  This  proves 
his  stupidity,  according  to  Dlelll.  Some 
good  examples  of  Mr.  Kikstzn's  Ignorance 
could  possibly  be  found  in  his  sponsorship 
of  mamy  resolutions  submitted  by  various 
minority  groups  such  as  H.  R.  168,  the  Al- 
banian resolution.  These  groups.  Including 
this  group  led  by  Bishop  Llpa,  have  wished 
to  go  on  record  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  as  being  in  opposition  to  the  Com- 
munist governments  in  their  homelands. 
Perhaps  this  Is  an  Ignorant  or  a  stupid  thing 
for  a  Congressman  to  do.  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  believe  it  is  statesmanship,  not  stupidity. 
However  my  opinion,  by  Dielli's  principles, 
wotild  be  useless.  Tou  all  know  that  I  am 
ft  Greek  spy. 

The  State  Department  Is  a  frequent  target 
of  Dlelll.  Passport  officials  arc  naturally 
politicians  who  have  some  sort  of  an  ax 
to  grind  by  letting  Bishop  Llpa  in  this 
country.  Such  ridiculous  charges  need  not 
be  refuted  in  detail.  Dlelll  has  made  much 
of  Bishop  Llpa's  sponsors  here.  They  claim 
his  passage  was  paid  for  by  Greeks  and  that 
Greeks  signed  his  recommendation  papers 
upon  his  entrance  in  America.  These  fan- 
tastic charges  will  be  proven  false  by  anyone 
who  will  take  the  trouble  to  check  with  the 
proper  authorities.  Two  passengers  who 
were  on  the  ship  with  Bishop  Llpa  were 
Greeks.  As  these  passeiigers  were  the  only 
contacts  the  Bishop  happened  to  make  dur- 
ing the  voyage,  he  was  naturally  forced  to 
list  their  names  on  bis  papers,  as  that  Is 
the  customary  procedure.  This  Is  the  true 
story  of  the  deep,  diabolical  plot  hatched  by 
the  "agents  of  the  patrleirch"  and  the  lilted 
States  State  Department. 

Another  group  of  politicians  according 
to  Dlelll  who  have  been  helping  Bishop  Lipa 
are  those  in  charge  of  the  Albanian  program 
on  the  Radio  Free  Europe  network.  On  last 
Easter,  Bishop  Llpa  broadcast  to  the  Al- 
banian people.  Religion  was  his  subject  but 
of  course  no  Albanian  would  listen  to  an 
ignorant    hillbilly.      Bishop    Llpa    did    not 


graduate  from  Harvard  Unlvertity  but  he  did 
receive  7  years  of  theological  training  in 
some  of  the  best  schools  of  central  Europe. 
His  opponents  cannot  say  the  same.  Many 
letters  have  been  received  from  behind  the 
iron  curtain  as  a  restilt  of  Bishop  Llpa's  re- 
cent broadcast.  Bishop  Noil  sends  telegrams 
of  congratulations  to  the  Communists  In- 
stead of  messaees  of  spiritual  tidings  to  the 
Albanian  people.  The  comparisons  are  ob- 
vious as  to  the  real  objectives  of  the  two 
Bishops. 

All  of  these  scurrilous  charges  made  by 
Bishop  Noll  would  be  laughable  If  they  were 
not  believed  by  some  Albanians  who  should 
know  better.  Noll  and  Dielli.  Nasse  and 
Lirla.  wave  the  blue  and  white  flag  of  Greece 
over  the  field  of  this  religious  dispute,  claim- 
ing that  Bishop  Llpa  is  the  standard  bearer. 
Such  attempts  to  confuse  the  Albanian 
Americans  are  but  further  evidence  of  the 
misuse  of  power  and  leadership  by  the  DlelU- 
Liria  combine. 

Another  malicious  statement  made  by 
Dlelll  in  the  May  7  article  was  that  the  writer 
did  not  know  whether  Bishop  Lipa  had  the 
proper  credentials.  Complaints  were  fur- 
ther made  tiiat  Bishop  Llpa  bad  never  dared 
to  submit  his  papers  to  an  Impartial  group. 

According  to  Bishop  Noll's  standards.  Bish- 
op Llpa  does  not  have  the  proper  creden- 
tials. The  proper  credentials  according  to 
Noli  would  be  recognition  from  the  Cotn- 
munist  religious  leader  in  Albania.  Or  per- 
haps Noll  would  rather  have  Bishop  Lipa 
submit  his  credentials  to  him  for  considera- 
tion. This  would  be  a  rather  silly  situation 
as  Noll  would  never  recognize  anyone  that 
would  not  accept  his  complete  authority. 
Bishop  Llpa  is  striving  for  equality  in  power 
and  not  the  complete  domlnaUon  that  Noll 
has  exercl.<ted  over  the  Albanian  commu- 
nities in  America  for  so  many  years. 

We  wonder  where  such  an  Impartial  group 
would  be  foimd?  A  sort  of  a  "big  four"  could 
be  set  up  with  Bishop  Noll.  Dr  Nasse.  Tre- 
blcka.  and  Panarity  as  the  leaders  But  who 
would  Judge  the  Judges?  The  Albanian  peo- 
ple have  already  made  that  Judgment. 

American  religion  leaders  of  many  faiths 
have  accepted  Bishop  Llpa.  Bishop  Nash,  at 
Boston,  an  outstanding  religious  leader  In 
Massachusetts  and  in  the  Nation  has  recent- 
ly Invited  Bishop  Llpa  to  be  the  representa- 
tive of  the  American  Orthodox  churches  at 
a  forthcoming  ecclesiastical  conference.  The 
Federal  CouncU  of  Churches  has  favorably 
considered  the  episcopacy  and  Bishop  Llpa 
as  being  worthy  of  membership  in  that 
worthy  organization.  Bishop  NoU  could 
never,  with  sincerity,  follow  the  alms  of  these 
groups  because  they  are  sternly  anti-Com- 
munist. Once  again  the  Dielli  arguments 
blow  away  as  the  wispy  contrived  thoughts 
that  they  are  based  on  misrepresentation, 
not  fact. 

The  rest  of  the  Dlelll  article  needs  no  de- 
tailed explanation.  In  paragraphs  8  through 
15  of  the  article,  the  editors  learnedly  discuss 
the  black  record  of  the  Istanbul  patriarchy 
from  1453  to  the  present  day.  This  histori- 
cal summary  need  not  concern  us  for  the 
reasons  already  given.  Bishop  Llpa  Is  not  a 
Greek,  a  Greek  supporter,  nor  is  he  under 
orders  from  the  patriarch.  The  historical  rec- 
ord of  the  Greek  Chuwrh  has  no  bearing  on 
the  case  of  Bishop  Lipa. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  summarize  the 
following  Important  points  for  your  consid- 
eration ; 

Bishop  Llpa  Is  a  legally  ordained  bishop, 
who  has  been  elevated  to  his  present  station 
by  a  former  American  citizen,  now  the  pa- 
triarch In  Istanbul. 

2.  Any  churches  now  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Bishop  Llpa  have  come  under  that 
Jurisdiction  because  of  legally  constituted 
elections. 

3.  Bishop  Llpa  tifi»  not  labeled  tiie  Noll- 
Nasse  forces  as  Communists.  This  was  not 
necessary.  The  Dlelll-Llrla  combine  has 
shown  and  continues  to  show  Its  true  opin- 


ions In  regard  to  communism  in  Albania  In 
each  issue  of  their  organs — Dielli  and  Lirla. 

4  The  American  politicians  that  have 
taken  an  Interest  in  the  fight  of  the  episco- 
pacy have  not  done  so  because  of  any  ul- 
terior motives.  They  have,  statefimaiilikely 
tried  to  help  a  minurity  group  that  had  a 
BUiry  to  tell  to  the  American  people  and 
the  world 

6.  Tb<r  Gr«ek  spy  accusation  is  completely 
false  and  with<iut  any  basis  wiiataoever. 
Bishop  Lipa  came  to  this  country  at  the  re- 
quest of  Albanian  Americans. 

As  you  can  readily  see  from  the  presenta- 
tion of  facts  here  today,  power  and  au- 
thority have  been  much  abused  in  the  Al- 
banian-American communities  during  re- 
cent years.  Concentrated  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  one  man  for  over  40  years,  this 
power  has  weakened  the  vigor  of  the  Al- 
banian idea  of  freedom  and  liberty.  Wocd- 
mw  Wilson  once  said.  "There  must  be.  not 
a  balance  of  power,  but  a  community  of 
power;  not  organized  rivalries,  but  an  or- 
ganized common  peace." 

The  future  freedom  of  Albania  depends 
upon  such  a  community  of  power.  This 
freedom  cannot  be  advanced  to  a  continua- 
tion of  the  type  of  leadership  that  has  been 
prevalent  in  the  Albanian  communities  dur- 
ing recent  years.  New  leadership  that  will 
recpect  the  obligations  that  follow  with  the 
exercise  of  power  is  badly  needed.  Tou  have 
that  leadership  In  the  Albanian-American 
episcopacy,  led  by  BUhop  Mark  I.  Llpa. 


A  Declaration  to  a  World  in  Gisti 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or   VtXMOWT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr  President,  there 
was  held,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Qiieen  Mother  of  Holland,  from  May  22 
to  May  25.  1952.  a  conference  of  the  In- 
ternational Council  for  Christian  Lead- 
ership. It  was  attended  by  representa- 
tives from  nearly  every  country  of  west- 
em  Europe  and  by  some  repre.«^entatives 
from  this  country.  The  result  of  the 
conference  was  the  document  entitled  "A 
Declaration  to  a  World  in  Crisis."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Declaration  to  a  Wo«ld  tw  CMsis 

As  the  International  Council  for  Christian 
Leadership  delegates  from  many  nations,  we 
speak  with  a  united  voice  to  the  people*  of 
the  world  at  this  time  of  crisis. 

First,  we  affirm  that  this  crisis  of  the  world 
Is  above  all  a  crisis  in  the  hearts  of  Individ- 
uals. Confusion,  sensualism,  power  and 
money  madness,  secularism,  materialism, 
resignation  are  everywhere.  They  leave  men 
tinsatisfled  at  heart,  and  wandering  in  dark- 
.ness. 

We  of  the  International  Council  for  Chris- 
tian Leadership  know  that  companionship 
with  Christ  has  brought  the  answer  to  this 
crisis  In  us  as  individuals:  for  we  arc  able 
to  find  th.1t  Inner  peace  which  comes  only 
to  those  who  have  discovered  a  way  out  of 
confusion  into  light;  out  of  self-indulgence 
into  self-mastery:  out  of  false  gods  to  the 
one  God  whose  spirit  governs  the  universe; 
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out  of  resignation  into  action.  Such  trl- 
umphant  living  Is  meant  for  all  men.  and 
we  extend  to  all  men  tue  Invitation  to  join 
us  as  followers  of  Ctixist. 

Second,  we  affirm  tiiat  the  crisis  of  the 
world  Is  a  crisis  In  knowledge.  Science  has 
outrun  the  Instruments  of  Its  control  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  Knowledge  itself 
is  agnostic  as  to  values.  It  is  used  for  evU 
as  readUy  as  for  good. 

Here  also  we  believe  we  have  the  answer, 
for  to  the  Christian  the  supreme  value  In 
knowledge  lies  in  what  It  can  contribute  to 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  For  the  im- 
portance of  knowledge  lies  in  the  use  to  be 
made  of  It.  Integrity  In  discussion,  humility 
in  the  seaich  for  truth:  these  also  are  true 
expressions  of  Christian  character,  the  very 
opposltes    of    party    line    and    deceit. 

In   the    third   place,   we   affirm   that   the 
crisis  of  the  world  is  a  crisis  in  the  institu- 
tions   of   government    and    economics.     Too 
often  these  institutions  are  used  by  power- 
hungry     men     and     self-seeking     economic 
groups  for  their  own  evil  or  narrow  purposes. 
For  this  crl&ls  also,  our  faith  has  given  us 
many    Insights.      To    Christians,    each    and 
every  man  is  a  chUd  of  Cod,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  class.    As  such  he  Is  not  to  be 
exploited,    deceived,   or   terrorized.     This   Is 
the  impregnable  rock  on  which  alone  we  be- 
lieve human  rights  can  rest:   and  we  would 
have  this  sacredness  of  men  so  recognized  In 
the  constitution  of  every  nation,  and  In  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.    Moreover,  we 
bold  It  a  Christian  duty  that  men  assume 
their  responsibilities  as  citizens,  using  the 
Instruments  of  government,  business,  home, 
church,    to    surround    childhood    with    con- 
Btructlve    InCuencee    and    to    cooperate    as 
adults   In   building   a   finer   and   better   so- 
ciety.    Yet   always  we  emphasize,   as  Christ 
did.  the  primary  reeponslbllity  of  the  Indi- 
vidual.    In  economic  Hie  each   group  like- 
wise has  a  solemn  reeponslbUity  to  function 
for  the  common  good.     Bach  has  a  different 
function;  but  each  alike  is  a  member  of  the 
common  body  which  Is  society.     The  leader 
and    the    public    officeholder    are    especially 
charged  by  Christ  to  be  the  servants  of  all. 
In  the  fourth  place  we  affirm  that  the  crisis 
of  the  world  Is  a  crisis  In  International  re- 
lations.    Men  hate  when  they  should  love. 
Curtains  are  drawn  between  peoples.     Power 
and  selfish  nationalism  far  too  often  are  the 
basis  for  decisions. 

We  who  recognlre  the  Creator,  God,  and 
the  savloThood  of  Christ  see  the  path  along 
Which  Ilea  the  answer  to  this  crisis  In  in- 
ternational relations.  Into  this  crisis  wo 
would  bring  the  law  of  mercy  to  the  con- 
quered; love  to  our  enemies;  the  welfare  of 
those  concerned  to  colonial  refugee  and  mi- 
nority queetions;  reasonableness  to  situa- 
tions of  complexity;  cooperation  to  common 
projects. 

Finally,  because  of  the  world  crisis,  and 
because  we  believe  that  so  much  of  Its  solu- 
tion depends  upon  a  spiritual.  Christian  un- 
derglrdlng.  we  place  a  special  and  solemn  re- 
sponsibility upon  Christians  and  Christen- 
dom. 

We  charge  Christians,  and  especially  our 
International  Council  for  Christian  Leader- 
•hlp  members  that  they  (1)  examine  them- 
selves before  God,  and  pray  that  they  may 
have  the  clarity  to  see  their  own  weakness, 
the  strength  from  Christ  to  overcome  this 
weakness,  and  the  will  and  magnetism  to  call 
others  also  to  follow  Christ;  (2)  looking  to 
Christ  for  guidance,  work  out  specific  pro- 
grams In  their  own  community  and  nation, 
to  translate  Into  Christian  action  the  an- 
rwers  we  have  given  to  the  crisis  of  the 
world. 

We  call  upon  all  Christendom  (1)  to  real- 
ize that  it  has  been  its  failure  which  haa 
brought  communism;  its  faltering  which  has 
allowed  materialism  so  to  prevail;  (2)  to  riae 
In  the  might  and  majesty  of  Its  Risen  Lord, 
to  make  the  kingdoms  of  Una  world  His 
Kingdom. 
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EXT^I^SION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.LEHMAN 

OF  WtrW  TOKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATia 
Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  leading  Catholic 
newspaper  of  Boston,  Mass.,  the  Pilot, 
of  June  14.  1952.  This  editorial  states 
that  the  McCarran -Walter  immigration 
bill  must  be  replaced  with  a  more  liberal 
measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

New  Bnx 

We  wl£h  to  call  to  the  attention  of  our 
readers  the  interview  on  page  1  presented  by 
Monslgnor  O'Orady,  long-time  student  of  so- 
cial affairs  and  Judlclo\is  adviser  on  social 
action.  The  subject  considered  Is  the  new 
Immigration  bill  and,  in  spite  of  a  prior  rec- 
ommendation of  a  National  Catholic  Welfare 
Council  official,  Monslgnor  O'Grady  finds  the 
bill  discriminatory  and  in  this  matter  un- 
christian. We  must  confess  ourselves 
shocked  by  the  position  previously  presented 
by  the  NCWC  adviser  and  we  wholeheartedly 
support  Monslgnor  O'Orady's  recommenda- 
tion that  the  preeent  legislation  be  replaced 
by  something  better. 

Some  people  argue  that  the  present  bill  is 
the  best  we  can  pet  at  this  moment  and  so 
in  spite  of  its  discriminations  it  should  pass. 
We  do  not  share  this  view  at  all.  If  there  Is 
not  sufficient  ability  among  the  legislators 
to  draw  up  a  more  Jvtst  and  adequate  piece 
of  lef^lslatlon  they  should  go  to  those  whose 
more  highly  specialized  training  wotild  assist 
them. 

At  any  rate  the  present  bill  must  not  Iw 
encouraged  and  a  new  one  should  be  pre- 
pared promptly  to  cover  the  situation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HcCORMACK 

or   MASSACHtTSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
include  in  my  extension  of  remarks  a 
thoughtful,  discerning,  challenging, 
penetrating,  and  constructive  article  en- 
Utled  "The  United  States  of  Europe," 
written  by  Beardsley  Ruml,  and  appear- 
ing in  the  issue  of  Collier's  magazine  of 
June  21.  1952. 

The  views  of  Mr.  Ruml  expressed  in 
his  article  deserve  the  attention,  consid- 
eration, and  study,  here  and  abroad,  of 
all  persons  who  are  entrusted  In  the 
solution  of  one  of  the  world's  major 
problems — the  satisfactory  solution  of 
which  would  constitute  a  marked — in 
fact,  outstanding — contribution  toward 
real  future  world  peace. 

Mr.  Ruml  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  time  and  the  study  he  has  given  to 


the  subject  matter  of  his  article,  and  also 
Collier's  mag£u:ine  for  enabling  his  chal- 
lenging and  constructive  article  to  re- 
ceive wide  circulation. 
The  article  follows: 
Thk  UmTED  States  or  Ettiopi:  A  Hope  rot 

PXACX 

(By  Beardsley  Ruml) 
When  our  own  United  States  was  formed  it 
contained  less  than  4,000.000  people.  Today, 
by  contrast,  the  nations  of  France,  Italy, 
Western  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Belgium, 
and  Luxembiirg  Include  some  160,000.000 
people.  The  governments  of  these  countries 
have  embarked  upon  a  course  of  action  which 
is  aimed  at  the  political  and  economic  union 
of  their  respective  countries. 

An  act  of  political  creation  of  profound 
historical  importance  is  now  occurring  in 
Western  Etirope. 

Today  many  Americans  are  asking  three 
questions:  What  Is  meant  by  European 
union?  Why  should  we  care  about  Euro- 
pean union?"  What,  if  anything,  should  we 
do  al>out  it?" 

European  union  is  not  a  new  postwar  idea. 
It  has  been  a  living  and  a  growing  movement 
for  many  centuries.  A  suggestion  for  a  vol- 
untary United  States  of  Europe  was  approved 
by  Henry  IV,  King  of  France,  in  1638.  A 
century  and  a  half  later  the  German  phUos- 
opher,  Immanuel  Kant,  discussed  a  similar 
idea.  And  In  1929  a  Premier  of  France,  Arls- 
tide  Briand.  proposed  a  European  union  on 
behalf  of  his  government. 

In  Its  long  history  Europe  has  experienced 
other  vmiflcation  movements  of  a  very 
different  character.  These  were  the  short- 
lived empires  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and 
Adolf  Hitler,  built  by  conquest  and  main- 
tained by  force. 

Today,  in  contrast,  the  emerging  union  of 
the  Western  European  nations  Is  a  volun- 
tary one  based  on  mutual  respect,  consent, 
and  recognition  that  unification  is  neces- 
sary for  survival.  If  wisely  devised  and  suc- 
cessfully protected,  this  new  European  union, 
the  product  of  our  own  times,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  a  long  and  fruitful  devel- 
opment. 

As  long  as  the  states  of  Western  Europe 
were  individually  able  to  discharge  the  re- 
■pouslbllities  of  sovereignty,  European  union 
could  be  notiiing  more  than  a  romantic  IdeaL 
But  In  liKO  long-established  national  states 
fell  with  rapidity  t>efore  the  Nasi  armies. 
After  the  war  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  thou^tfui  people  throughout  the  world 
realized  the  truth  of  wb^t  a  smaller  number 
had  been  saying  for  many  years:  That  the 
persistent  weaknesses  of  tiie  nations  of 
Europe  were  not  the  transitory  effects  of  two 
World  Wars  within  a  generation,  but  were 
signs  that  many  of  Europe  s  national  state* 
could  no  longer  live  Independently  as  eco- 
nomic and  political  unlu.  This  undovtand- 
ing  made  European  union  a  short-time  goal 
of  practical  policy. 

The  leading  statesmen  of  postwar  Europe 
Tlgurously  espoused  the  cause  of  union. 
Churchill  in  England.  Schuman  and  Monnet 
In  France.  Adenaur  in  Germany,  Sforza  in 
Italy,  Spaak  in  Belgium  gave  thought  and 
eloquence  to  the  promotion  at  Ktiropean 
union.  Associations  of  private  citizens 
sprang  up  throughout  Western  Europe,  with 
membership  across  boundary  lines,  to  crjrstal- 
lize  public  sentiment  in  Its  favor. 

While  private  citizens  were  forming  pub- 
lic opinion  and  devising  concrete  propoeala 
directed  toward  union,  publtc  ofBcials  and 
government  lenders  were  also  active.  Prac- 
tical difficulties  and  practical  solutions  at 
these  difficulties  were  explored  in  new  inter- 
go  vernmertal  agencies  like  the  Organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation,  the 
Council  of  Europe,  the  European  Paymenu 
Union,  and  the  Euiopean  Coal  and  Si«el 
Commuoity    vSchiuaan   pianj. 
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These  International  organizations  In  West- 
em  Europe  have  come  Into  being  only  within 
the  Isist  5  years  and  they  have  already  built 
up  a  body  of  practical  experience  In  the  Joint 
exercise  cf  national  sovereignty.  They  have 
unified  Western  Europe  economically  and 
politically  to  a  degree  without  precedent  In 
Europe's  mod(J|n  history.  Already  certato 
specific  and  separable  economic  and  defense 
f\inctlons  are  being  handled  by  supranational 
organlzptlons,  agencies  which  are  to  a  greater 
or  leaser  extent  above  the  national  govern- 
ments which  created  them. 

However,  the  possibilities  of  fiirther  prog- 
ress in  unification  In  the  strictly  economic 
and  defense  fields  seem  to  be  coming  to  an 
end.  The  recent  agreement,  now  waiting 
ratification  by  national  parliaments,  among 
the  governments  of  Prance,  Italy.  West  Ger- 
many and  the  Low  Countries  to  merge  their 
armed  forces  In  a  common  European  army 
revealed  that  the  essential  features  of  a  uni- 
fied defense  establishment  could  be  achieved 
only  If  a  formal  political  and  economic 
union  were  also  in  the  process  of  being  de- 
veloped. For  a  common  foreign  policy,  a 
common  military  budget,  a  central  procure- 
ment agency,  a  united  chiefs  of  staff, 
Btandsirdizatlon  of  weapons,  training  and 
military  doctrine — not  to  mention  the  re- 
quirements of  loyalty,  discipline  and  sacri- 
fice— would  be  unthinkable  without  a  full 
union. 

And  so  the  final  agreement  under  which 
the  European  army  Is  to  be  created  pledges 
Its  six  member  governments  to  try  to  form 
such  a  union  during  a  transition  period  of  3 
years.  Sometime  before  the  end  of  that 
period,  these  countries  expect  to  hold  a  con- 
stitutional convention  to  work  out  the  po- 
litical details  of  the  union. 

Americans,  when  they  have  thought  about 
It  at  all,  have  taken  a  friendly  interest  in 
the  growth  of  the  European  union  move- 
ment. We  are  convinced  that  our  own  his- 
tory has  amply  Juslfled  our  own  federation 
of  States.  And  we  can  see  no  other  hope 
that  Europe's  troubles  can  be  overcome. 

But  beyond  this  friendly  Interest,  there  Is 
recognition  that  the  United  States  has  a 
deep  concern  in  the  progress  of  European 
union.  Americans  want  to  help  build  an 
effective  world  order — a  workable  world 
economy  In  which  we  and  others  can  prosper, 
and  a  world  political  system  In  v?hlch  all 
will  be  secure.  To  this  end,  the  restoration 
of  Europe's  economic  health,  political  sta- 
bility and  capacity  for  self-defense  Is  essen- 
tial. 

We  have  recognized.  In  a  series  of  aid  pro- 
grams culminating  in  the  Msirshall  plan, 
the  need  for  a  rapid  Infusion  of  working 
capital  into  these  countries  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  collapse  of  their  economies.  The 
revival  of  Western  Europe  means  rising  pro- 
ductivity, a  more  equitable  division  of  in- 
come, heightened  morale  and  confidence  in 
the  future,  greater  economic  freedom  and 
Incentives  for  Increased  Initiative  and  enter- 
prise. 

This  revival  of  Western  Europe's  economic 
health,  political  strenerth  and  capacity  for 
defense  is  a  vital  condition  for  checking  de- 
cisively Soviet  aggression,  for  maintaining 
world  peace  and  for  promoting  world  pros- 
perity—in all  of  which  the  United  States 
has  a  deep  concern. 

For  the  achievement  in  Western  Europe 
of  economic  self-supjxjrt,  of  effective  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  of  successful  meas- 
ures of  defense,  a  political  and  economic 
union  is  clearly  Indispensable,  now  that  Its 
separate  national  states  have  shown  that 
they  are  no  longer  capable  of  attaining  these 
goals  individually. 

This  union  must  embrace  at  least  the  In- 
dustrial heart  and  the  principal  Intellectual 
and  population  centers  of  the  continent. 
And  today,  as  the  movement  toward  unifica- 
tion approaches  the  point  of  political  fed- 
eration, its  achievements  are  no  longer  mere 
lormal  diplomatic  triumphs  but  have  come 


to    have    great    significance    to    the    average 
citizen. 

Thus,  European  union  will  benefit  not  only 
Europe  but  ourselves  as  well.  It  will  pro- 
mote the  objectives  of  our  foreign  policy — 
prosperity  and  peace.  It  will  have  a  dra- 
matic effect  upon  morale  throughout  the 
democratic  world.  An  act  of  political  cre- 
ation of  the  magnitude  of  Europjean  union 
has  an  Inspirational  quality — a  capacity  to 
restore  belief,  to  challenge  Imagination,  to 
evoke  sacrifice — which  the  world  has  sorely 
needed  in  recent  times. 

A  CENTtm  or  HUMAN  PKOCKZSS 

But  there  Is  another  reason  why  we  and 
every  other  people  must  be  deeply  concerned 
with  the  future  of  Europe.  For  hundreds 
of  years,  this  region  has  been  the  great 
nursery  within  which  most  of  the  advances 
in  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  In  human 
thought  have  occurred. 

True,  other  regions  have  preceded  and  con- 
tributed to  the  flowering  of  Europ>ean  cul- 
ture. Techniques  Indispensable  for  civiliza- 
tion— for  example,  the  alphabet  and  simple 
arithmetic,  concern  with  the  ethical  quality 
of  life — were  developed  In  Egypt,  Mesopo- 
tamia, Persia,  and  northern  India  at  a  time 
when  most  of  Europe  was  still  in  a  state  of 
bpjbarlsm.  The  Chinese  contributed  the  arts 
of  printing  and  of  papermaklng.  among 
others. 

But  for  almost  a  thousand  years,  up  to  the 
present,  the  center  of  creative  Intellectual 
poorer  has  been  In  Western  Europe,  spreading 
from  there  throughout  the  world.  In  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge,  great  men  and 
women  have  arisen  In  the  centers  of  Euro- 
pean culture,  and  others  elsewhere  have  re- 
sponded to  their  Influence. 

Despite  the  ravages  of  two  world  wars  In 
which  Europe  was  the  main  battlegrcund, 
despite  the  fact  that  its  separate  national 
states  are  no  longer  capable  of  independent 
existences.  Western  Europe  still  remains  a 
major  source  of  Intellectual  creatlveness  on 
our  globe,  and  for  this  reason  above  all  we 
are  concerned  with  the  protection  and  revival 
of  a  free,  unified  Western  Europe.  And  to 
protect  the  cultural,  creative  power  of  West- 
ern Europe,  there  must  continue  the  diver- 
sity and  freedom  of  thought  and  expression 
that  have  existed  over  the  centuries. 

The  next  steps  toward  European  union  In- 
volve decisions  of  great  complexity  and  diffi- 
culty. It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that 
thj  right  decisions  be  made,  for  the  results, 
good  or  HI,  will  be  with  us  for  years.  With 
rapid  and  decisive  progress  toward  union. 
Western  Europe  will  become  a  self-suppwrt- 
Ing,  p)owerful  and  voluntary  associate  of  the 
United  States  In  strengthening  world  order 
and  security.  As  In  the  past,  E\u-ope  will 
continue  to  be  creative  In  Its  humanism.  Al- 
though a  sympathetic  partner,  a  united 
Europe  will  not  and  should  not  be  a  mere 
satellite  of  the  United  States. 

This  year  and  the  next  will  mark  a  turning 
point  both  for  the  Europeans  and  tor  our- 
selves. Let  us  not  expect  history  to  repeat 
Itself,  but  on  the  other  hand  let  us  not  Ignore 
the  experience  that  comes  from  a  knowledge 
of  history. 

Our  present  system  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  preceded  by  a  much  looser  and 
weaker  form  of  association  under  the  Arti- 
cles of  Confederation. 

Before  the  American  Revolution,  the  ties 
which  bound  the  Thirteen  Colonies  were 
very  loose  Indeed.  Their  economies  were 
mutually  dependent  In  only  a  slight  degree. 
The  existing  system  of  colonial  government 
created  few  formal  p>olitical  relationships 
among  the  separate  colonies.  The  distances 
between    them   In   terms   of   communication 

and  transportation  were  formidable.  The 
essential  tie  among  the  colonies  was  the  com- 
mon culttiral  heritage.  And  when  confronted 
by  a  common  crisis — a  common  external 
threat  to  their  essential  aspirations  and  well- 
being — the  colonies  soon  saw,  as  the  popular 


motto  of  the  time  put  it.  that  they  must 
either  "unite  or  die." 

The  economic  and  political  ties  which 
link  the  six  union-minded  western  European 
nations  to  one  another  are  already  far 
stronger  than  those  which  existed  among 
the  13  American  colonies.  The  common 
cultural  heritage  of  these  European  countries 
Is  obvious.  And  they  too  are  hastening 
their  unification  under  the  impulse  of  a 
common  crisis. 

The  agreement  by  the  six  nations  to  es- 
tablish a  unified  European  army  contains 
some  remarkable  parallels  to  our  early 
American  experience.  During  the  3-year 
transition  perlcd.  until  the  stage  of  formal 
union  Is  reached,  the  Individual  national 
governments  will  continue  to  raise  and  to 
equip  their  own  troops  for  assignment  to 
the  central  command.  They  will  make  avail- 
able to  the  central  headquarters  only  ruch 
funds  as  the  member  governments  decide 
that  It  should  have.  Just  as  In  the  Ameri- 
can Government  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, the  new  central  organs  In  Europe 
will  not  possess  the  tax  power  or  the  police 
power. 

But  these  transitional  arrangements  must 
be  recognized  for  what  they  are.  With  us. 
the  colonial  leader?  came  to  recognize  that 
neither  political  stability,  nor  econcmlc 
progress,  nor  even  adequate  military  defense 
could  be  secured  without  a  stronger  central 
government.  Accordingly,  the  Articles  of 
Confederation  were  replaced  in  1789  by  our 
present  Constitution  and  a  true  Federal 
Union   was  thereby   established. 

rOE   TXTLLa   POLrnCAL   UNION 

The  logic  of  this  development  is  apparent 
to  the  leaders  of  the  European  movement 
and.  as  we  have  seen,  they  have  made  pro- 
vision In  the  European  Army  Agreement  for 
the  calling  of  a  constitutional  convention 
at  an  early  date  as  the  next  step  toward  a 
fuller  political  union. 

The  present  situation  In  Western  Europe 
has  another  Interesting  point  of  similarity 
with  our  own  experience.  The  formation  of 
the  American  union  was  not  the  result  of  a 
powerful  mass  movement  like  those  to  which 
modern  tctalitarians  of  the  right  and  left 
have  accustomed  us.  Our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion was  sponsored  by  courageous  leaders 
and  ratified  by  the  states  without  the  stimu- 
lation of  synthetic  mass  demonstrations  of 
popular  enthusiasm.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  was  adopted  in  the  absence 
of  organized  pressure  and  hysteria,  but  it 
was  In  fact  adopted 

Much  of  the  same  process  seems  to  be  oc- 
curring in  Western  Europe  today.  One  can 
look  in  vain  for  monster  petitions,  mass 
demonstrations,  enormous  parades  and  other 
melodramatic  devices  whereby  popular  en- 
thiuia^m  is  aroused  and  made  manifest. 
Nevertheless,  recent  tests  of  public  opinion 
indicate  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
jjeople  of  France,  Italy,  Western  Germany 
and  the  Low  Countries  are  opposed  to 
European  union. 

European  union  Is  being  built  by  a  rela- 
tively small  group  of  farslghted  statesmen 
and  thinkers  who  understand  the  need  and 
who  are  also  sensitive  to  the  measure  of 
popular  support  on  which  they  can  depend. 
The  absence  of  a  mass  unification  move- 
ment In  Western  Europe  should  not  deceive 
any  American  who  understands  the  history 
of  his  own  country. 

In  spite  of  all  this,  great  difficulties  re- 
main to  be  overcome.  The  nations  of  West- 
ern Europe  are  Industrialized  countries  with 
highly  complex  economies.  In  each  of  these 
countries  there  are  powerful  Interests  which 
have  come  to  rely  Uf>on  preferential  economic 

policies  Of  their  national  governmentA.  in- 
cluding the  protection  afforded  by  tar JIs  and 
other  barriers  to  trade. 

Only  with  the  establishment  of  a  broad 
continental  market  will  the  low  coetj  and 
high    living    standards   of    mass-production 
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industry  be  realized  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Western  Europe. 

Unification  on  a  broad  enough  scale  will 
make  the  task  of  abolishing  tariffs  and  other 
protective  barriers  easier.  For  example.  Bel- 
glum  and  the  Netherlands  both  specialize 
in  the  production  and  export  of  certain  fresh 
fruits  and  vegetables.  A  xinion  consisting. 
In  effect,  of  only  the^e  two  countries,  like 
the  abortive  "Benelux"  (Beiglum-Nether- 
lands-Luxemburg)  union  of  the  Immediate 
postwar  years,  is  bound  to  encounter  great 
dtflcuitles  because  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  two  countries  are  competitive. 

But  once  other  European  countries  are 
lnclud«»d  in  the  union,  a  wider  market  is  pro- 
vided for  the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  both 
BelftlTim  and  the  Netherlands.  The  farmers 
of  neither  country  need  worry  unduly  about 
those  of  the  other,  and  their  mutual  com- 
petition for  the  European  market  can  have 
healthy  results  In  lower  prices  and  greater 
productivity. 

There  will  nevertheless  remain  a  number 
of  industries  which.  In  the  short  run,  can  be 
hurt  by  the  competition  of  more  efficient 
producer*  In  other  parts  of  the  union.  These 
will  probably  need  some  sort  of  readjustment 
assictance  In  modernizing  their  equipment, 
retraining  their  workers  or  moving  their 
plants  to  more  economic  locations.  Belgian 
coal  mines  cannot  now  compete  with  those  of 
the  Ruhr;  many  Italian  steel  plants  are  un- 
economic by  German  or  even  French  stand- 
ards: German  luxury  goods  are  not  nearly  so 
dcs^lrable  as  French  or  Italian.  But,  over  the 
longer  run,  the  readjustments  which  will  take 
place  owing  to  the  dropping  of  trade  and 
exchange  barriers  among  the  members  will 
make  the  union's  Industry  far  more  efficient 
than  It  was  originally. 

The  task  of  unification  will  Invclve  also 
the  harmonising  of  disparate  national  eco- 
nomic conditions.  Prices;  tax  and  subsidy 
rates;  wage  and  employment  levels,  and 
banking,  hscal  and  monetary  piractlces  will 
have  to  be  made  consistent.  Uniform  legal 
codes,  particularly  as  they  affect  busineaa. 
Win  be  needed.  It  will  take  a  considerable 
period  of  time  before  these  necessary  adjust- 
ments can  t>e  made  and  there  Is  general  free- 
dom of  movement  for  persons,  goods  and 
capital  within  the  union.  But.  fortunately, 
these  necessary  adjujtmenta  do  not  need  to 
be  made  all  at  once. 

rOTlNTlAL    CAT7SCB     OT    F«lCTIOW 

Then.  too.  there  are  language  differences, 
divergences  in  political  forms  and  traditions, 
and  variances  of  religious  belief  and  expres- 
sion. 

Th«ae  Western  European  countries  were 
tor  a  long  time  |>owerful  and  independent 
national  states,  and  their  former  period  of 
national  gre.itness  and  of  traditional  na- 
tlunal  enmities  is  still  too  recent  to  be  quiclc- 
ly  forgotten. 

Fortunately,  the  notion  of  Europe  as  a 
political  entity  has  never  dlsapeared  from 
the  minds  of  Its  people  because  of  the  rise 
of  separate  nationalisms,  and  since  World 
War  n,  there  has  been  a  remarkable  revival 
of  the  conceiJt  of  the  Eiu-opeau  as  distinct 
from  the  Fronchman.  the  German  and  so 
forth.  Indeed,  the  recent  French  Premier 
Ben«  Pleven  has  said  that,  although  French- 
men might  no  longer  be  willing  to  die  la 
defense  of  France,  they  would  do  so  for 
Europe. 

Some  Americans  and  Europeans  have  been 
dlsturljed  by  the  unwillingness  of  Britain 
and  the  Scandinavian  countries  to  join  the 
emerging  European  union.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  a  better  union  if  they  did.  but  their 
absence  will  r  ot  be  a  fatal  shortcoming. 

Moreover,  an  attempt  to  include  them  In 
the  union  at  this  time  would  Immeasurably 
increase  the  practical  difficulties  of  unifica- 
tion and  would  slcrw  down  the  process  to  the 
point  where  n  uch  of  the  present  momentum 
would  be  lost. 


Nor  do  the  British  need  union  with  the 
continent  for  the  solution  of  their  own  prob- 
lems. Despite  its  very  grave  economic  dif- 
ficulties. Britain  is  still  a  going  concern  as 
a  national  state.  It  already  enjoys.  In  the 
globe-encircling  commonwealth  and  sterling 
area,  membership  in  a  large  economic  and 
political  imlt.  Some  of  these  advtmtages 
would  have  to  be  sacrificed  If  Britain  were  to 
become  a  full  member  of  a  European  union. 

However,  there  would  be  marked  benefits 
both  for  Britain  and  for  the  continent  If 
some  form  of  special  economic  relationship, 
short  of  full  membership,  could  be  worked 
out  between  Britain  and  the  continental  un- 
ion. Similarly,  the  solution  of  Britain's  per- 
sistent balance-of-payments  problem  may 
sooner  or  later  require  some  sort  of  special 
economic  relationship  between  Britain  and 
the  United  States.  Thus.  Britain  might  In 
time  become  a  binding  link  between  the  two 
larger  members  of  the  North  Atlantic  Com- 
munity, the  United  States  and  United 
Europe. 

The  unification  of  Europe  is  historically 
Inevitable.  The  only  questions  are  how  soon 
It  will  occvir  and  what  kind  of  union  It  will 
be.  In  the  past  ISO  yean.  Western  Europe 
has  been  twice  unified  by  force,  under  the 
short-lived  empires  of  Napoleon  and  Hitler. 
It  is  conceivable  that  if  the  Soviets  con- 
quered Western  Europe,  they  too  could  unify 
it  by  force.  But  the  only  kind  of  union  that 
has  a  chance  of  lasting  and  of  progressing  to 
better  forms  of  social  order  is  one  baaed  on 
voluntary  consent.  This  is  the  only  kind  of 
union  with  which  we  and  the  other  free 
peoples  of  the  world  can  live  in  security 
and  in  mutual  cooperation. 

European  unification  on  a  voluntary  basis 
will  also  provide  practical  lefsons  in  how  to 
bring  about  larger  developments.  It  will 
give  hope  that  over  the  long  years  the  process 
of  political  consolidation  can  occur  on  an 
even  wider  scale. 

Finally  we  come  to  this  question :  What,  if 
anything,  should  we  do  about  it?  Should  we 
be  mere  spectators  of  the  development  of 
European  imlon,  or  is  there  a  more  active 
and  helpful  role  which  we  should  he  playing 
in  this  historic  process?  Obviously  we  are 
concerned  in  the  succew  of  the  unification 
movement  on  a  voluntary  basis.  If.  then, 
our  help  can  be  given  usefully,  we  abould 
be  prepared  to  play  our  proper  part. 

DECISIVE   KPTBCT  OW   TTMrrTO  STATES   AID 

In  the  progress  toward  union  already  made 
by  Europeans,  Americans  have  given  help 
both  as  private  citizens  and  as  public  officials. 
Our  influence  has  been  a  catalytic  agent 
which  has  speeded  up  reactions  without  los- 
ing its  own  identity.  Our  economic  aid  has 
been  decisive  in  the  establishment  and  suc- 
cessful operation  of  new  central  institutions 
like  the  Organization  for  Etiropean  Economic 
CXx>peratlon  and  the  European  Payments 
Union,  since  it  provided  them  with  resources 
separate  from  those  supplied  by  their  mem- 
ber governments.  It  is  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  these  funds  that,  in  many  Instances, 
the  declstcns  and  programs  cf  these  Interna- 
tional agencies  have  won  the  acceptance  of 
national  governments.  « 

The  United  States  has  also  provided  en- 
couragement to  European  leadership.  The 
rate  of  progress  has  been  accelerated  by  the 
knowledge  in  Europe  that  many  Americana 
believed  Eurojjean  union  to  be  necessary,  by 
the  prestige  of  American  Individuals  who  ac- 
tively spoke  out  for  It,  and  by  the  fact  that 
the  Congress  of  tl-.e  United  States  has  de- 
clared that  the  encouragement  of  European 
xiniflcatlon  is  a  major  objective  of  our  for- 
eign aid. 

Americans  have  helped  with  suggestion* 
and  have  been  prepared  to  offer  their  as- 
sistance as  impartial  arbitrators  of  serious 
disagreements  among  the  prospective  mem- 
bers. As  in  the  past,  so  also  in  the  critical 
years  to  come,  active  side-line  participation 


by  the  United  States  Government  and  iff 
citizens  of  the  United  States  wUl  be  an  i^ 
portant  element  in  success. 

WE  SHOXTLO  AVOtD  BtTIXT  SOLB 

What  forms  should  our  help  to  the  tinlfl- 
catlon  movement  take?  Obviously,  it 
would  be  neither  appropriate  nor  effective 
for  the  United  States  to  malEe  the  achieve- 
ment of  European  union  an  absolute  con- 
dition for  the  extension  of  otir  economic 
and  military  aid.  Such  an  attempt  on  our 
part  would  do  more  harm  than  good.  The 
threat  to  cut  off  our  aid  unless  the  Euro- 
peans united  would  not  produce  a  voluntary 
European  union  and  would  be  the  action  of 
a  bully,  not  that  of  a  friend. 

Our  role  In  the  future  should  be  like  that 
of  the  past.  We  must  make  luimlstakably 
clear  at  all  times  our  support  of  the  objec- 
tive of  a  European  union.  We  must  express 
our  expectation  that  progress  will  be  made 
toward  union  by  the  Europeans  themselves. 
We  must  be  willing,  as  In  the  past,  to  assist 
the  new  central  economic  institutions  with 
financial  support,  and  we  must  express  our 
preference  for  extending  economic  and  mil- 
itary aid  to  Western  Ehirope  through  such 
central  institutions  as  they  come  into  being. 

Outside  the  area  of  the  six  Western  Eu- 
ropean countries,  other  developments  are 
necessary  to  insure  the  early  success  of  their 
union.  Failure  to  solve  the  problem  of 
Britain's  economic  future  atul  the  conse- 
quent recurring  sterling  crisis  would  have  a 
most  unsettling  effect  on  a  developing  Eu- 
ropean union,  even  though  Britain  is  not  a 
member  of  it.  Also,  our  own  donaestlc  and 
foreign  trade  policies  must  be  made  more 
consistent  with  Europe's  need  to  earn  more 
dollars — and  Europe  must  earn  more  dol- 
lars if  it  Is  ever  to  become  self-supporting  in 
any  real  sense. 

The  United  States,  in  beoomli^  better  in- 
tegrated into  the  world  economy,  will  at  the 
same  time  assist  the  imlflcatlon  of  Western 
Europe. 

In  general,  then,  what  should  we  do?  On 
the  one  hand,  we  must  avoid  becoming  mere 
passive  spectators;  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to 
coerce  the  Europeans  Into  uniting  In  a  man- 
ner and  at  a  time  dictated  by  us.  Our  task, 
though  difficult.  Is  so  Important  that  we 
may  be  sure  neither  our  efforts  nor  our 
money  will  be  wasted,  so  long  as  there  is  no 
lack  of  courage  and  firmness. 


Controls  Are  Incredi»le  But  True 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  nVDlANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tinanitnous  consent,  I  tnchide  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Wabash  (Ind.)  Times- 
Star  and  Plain  Dealer,  under  date  of 
June  17.  1952. 

It  Is  apf)arent  that  these  controls  are 
not  d(;sirable  as  a  means  of  stopping  in- 
flation since  prices  have  risen  most 
sharply  under  controls.  Rather,  the 
people  throughout  the  country  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  that  these  controls  a]*e 
desired  for  the  pmpose  of  regimenting 

everylxxiy  under  Federal  authority. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CONTROI.S  Aax  Ikckesible  Birr  Taxis 
In  a  recent  article  a  staff  reporter  of  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  pointed  out  that  dc^tits 
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unchanged  outward  app>earances  a  beef  ani- 
mal Is  no  longer  the  relatively  simple  crea- 
ture  he  used  to  be. 

Today's  critter  now  conceals  beneath  his 
hide  more  than  1,000  possible  wholesale 
price  ceilings,  depending  on  how  he  Is  slaugh- 
tered, how  the  meat  is  wrapped,  who  eats  It, 
and  where  it  Is  f-hipped. 

For  each  kind  of  meat  anln>al  there's  a 
special  set  of  celling  prices  and  regulations 
governing  processing. 

One  of  the  Nation's  leading  meat-packing 
companies  sells  SO  percent  of  its  tonnage 
below  celling  prices  and  still  has  to  keep 
300  people  working  full  time  figuring  out 
how  to  comply  with  OPS  regulations. 

Confusion  reigns  supreme. 

Accountants  and  clerical  workers  in  a  sin- 
gle month  piled  up  $200,000  in  overtime  pay 
sorting  over  old  records  for  OPS. 

One  contradiction  in  regulations  made  it 
necessary  to  go  through  11.000.000  Invoiced 
Items  a  second  time. 

A  distributor  m  Denver  whose  territory 
extends  from  Canada  to  Mexico  has  to  keep 
track  of  11,000  different  ceilings  on  veal 
alone. 

The  best  description  of  the  regulation  mess 
is  "incredible — but  true." 

It  Is  a  perfect  example  of  the  waste,  in- 
efficiency, and  disruption  that  Inevitably  oc- 
curs when  the  Washington  deep-thinkers 
and  their  political  stooges  decide  they'll 
remake  the  Nation's  economy  and  run  It 
by  flat. 

The  fact  that  they  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  complexities  of  business  they  regu- 
late doesn't  bother  them  a  whit. 

Order  follows  order,  amendment  follows 
amendment,  new  interpretation  follows  new 
Interpretation — and  no  one  knows  from  1 
day  to  the  next  what's  going  to  happen. 

If  this  goes  on  long  enough,  the  tragic 
result  is  always  the  same — initiative  is  dis- 
couraged, the  strongest  backs  crack  under 
the  burden  of  red  tape,  scarcity  takes  the 
place  of  abundance,  and  the  public  pays  and 


The  Journal  of  Commerce  ReconsiderSf 
Sopportt  Renewal  of  Controls  for  1 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  Members  of  this  House,  when  they 
come  to  vote  on  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act,  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  the  views  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce — a  paper  that 
expresses  the  interests  of  the  business 
community. 

Again  and,  again  in  the  past  6  montlis 
the  paper  has  called  for  the  end  of  all 
price  and  wage  controls.  Recently,  how- 
ever, it  has  changed  its  tack  and  has 
called  for  the  extension  of  the  controls 
for  another  year. 

I  think  the  reasons  which  prompted 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  to  change  its 
views  are  very  instructive  and  they  bear 
repetition.  Let  me  quote  from  its  edi- 
torial of  June  5: 

We  would  like  to  see  the  end  of  price  con- 
trol today  rather  than  tomorrow — 

Says  the  editorial — 

And  yet  we  would  not  lite  the  responsibility 
of   ending   these    controls    today   or    at    any 


early  predetermined  date  In  the  light  of 
remaining  international  and  domestic  uncer- 
tainties. 

The  weakness  of  the  current  case  for  ter- 
mination of  price  control  Is  that  no  crystal 
ball  exists  that  can  be  used  in  determining 
even  3  or  6  months  In  advance  when  it  Is 
safe  to  discontinue  all  price  curbs. 

That  is  why  it  is  Impossible  to  write  a 
provision  into  the  Defense  Product'.on  Act 
extending  the  administration's  wage-  and 
price-control  authority  to,  let  us  say.  the  end 
of  tills  year. 

The  proper  way  of  ending  price  controls 
is  either  by  special  congressional  action 
when  It  Is  safe  to  move  or  through  admin- 
istrative action.  Actually,  the  end  of  price 
control  should  come  through  voluntary  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  control  authorities 
as  scon  as  it  is  safe  to  do  away  with  them. 
It  may  well  be.  however,  that  when  this 
time  comes  it  will  take  some  prodding  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  get  action. 

In  the  light  of  the  considerations 
pointed  out  by  the  Journal  of  Commerce, 
I  believe  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  showed  good  judgment  when 
they  voted  to  extend  the  controls  until 
June  30.  1953.  We  must  play  it  safe  as 
far  as  our  economic  stability  is  con- 
cerned. If  the  controls  are  extended  for 
12  months,  and  if  the  emergency  should 
end  in  a  shorter  time,  they  can  always 
be  terminated  by  administrative  or  con- 
gressional action. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  emergency 
should  still  be  with  us  a  year  from  now. 
Congress  would  have  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  further  extension 
legislation.  No  such  opportunity  would 
be  provided  if  we  voted  to  extend  the 
controls  until  next  December,  as  some 
short-sighted  business  interests  have 
suggested,  or  until  February  28  as  the 
Senate  bill  has  proposed.  A  February 
28  termination  date  would  give  the  Con- 
gress only  five  hectic  weeks  following 
the  inauguration  of  a  new  President  to 
consider,  debate  and  enact  extension 
legislation.  I  think  we  ought  to  avoid 
putting  the  Congress  and  the  safety  of 
the  country  in  such  a  squeeze. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  its  edi- 
torial of  June  5.  points  out  the  fallacies 
of  some  of  the  propx)sals  we  have  heard 
for  terminating  the  controls  in  the  near 
future,  including  the  idea  of  providing 
statutory  authority  for  another  freeze 
If  prices  should  rise  suddenly.  Speaking 
for  the  business  community,  it  under- 
scores the  inadequacies  and  unfairness 
of  such  an  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce does  not  like  the  controls  and 
never  did.  It  is  highly  critical  of  their 
operation  and  always  has  been.  It  has 
been  shooting  at  OPS  particularly  for 
quite  a  long  time.  Yet,  even  with  that 
history  and  background.  It  shows  in  this 
editorial  a  sense  of  business  responsi- 
bility which  I  think  we  should  all  take 
into  account. 

The  full  text  of  the  editorial  Is  as 
follows : 

How  To  End  Paici  CoNraot 

The  pressure  for  an  early  termination  of 
all  wage  and  price  controls  has  reached  con- 
siderable proportion. 

The  chief  argument  used  by  opponents  of 
these  direct  controls  is  that  their  use  should 
be  limited  to  acute  emergencies  and  that  no 
such  emergency  has  existed  for  over  a  year. 
They/'also  maintain  that,  xmder  present  cir- 
cumstances.   Inflation    can    be    successfully 


controlled  by  Indirect  controls,  such  as  taxes. 
Government  expenditures,  or  monetary  and 
credit  policies. 

Yet  when  it  comes  to  the  formulation  of 
specific  recommendations  as  to  when  and 
bow  to  end  direct  price  controls,  we  find  that 
most  of  these  proposals  shy  away  from  an 
Immediate  and  outright  termination  of  aU 
price  curbs.  Most  of  them  propose  a  later 
cut-off  date,  such  as  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  or  the  end  of  the  year.  And  further- 
more, most  of  them  Include  a  hedge  provi- 
sion, suggesting  that  the  control  mechanism 
should  be  maintained  on  a  stand-by  basis 
or  that  the  quick  reimposltion  of  a  80-day 
freeze  in  case  of  another  inflationary  flare- 
up  should  be  provided  for.  The  latter  pro- 
posal has  just  been  made  by  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development. 

The  hesitancy  in  proposing  Immediate 
outright  repeal  of  the  administration's  price 
and  wage-control  authority  Is  not  surprising. 

It  is  one  thing  for  a  single  Industry,  which 
has  not  profited  by  the  defense  program  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  to  request  decontrol  of 
Its  prices.  But  It  Is  quite  another  thing  to 
advocate  the  outright  termination  of  all 
price  controls  at  this  particular  time — de- 
spite the  fact  that  everything  that  has  been 
said,  and  is  being  said.  at>out  the  deficiencies 
of  price  control  is  correct. 

We  subscribe  fully  to  the  views  expressed 
in  the  CED  policy  statement  that  "price 
controls  tend  to  distort  production  and  limit 
the  ability  of  the  economy  to  respond  to 
changing  needs.  They  Involve  substantial 
waste  and  tnefflciencles  in  production  and 
distribution  and.  as  now  employed,  are  un- 
fair to  large  sections  of  the  economy." 

In  short,  we  would  like  to  see  the  end  of 
price  control  today  rather  than  tomorrow. 
And  yet.  we  would  not  like  the  responsibility 
of  ending  these  controls  today  or  at  any  early 
predtermlned  date  in  the  light  of  remaining 
international  and  domestic  uncertainties. 

The  weakness  of  the  current  case  for  ter- 
mination of  price  control  Is  that  no  crystal 
ball  exists  that  can  t>e  used  In  determining 
even  3  or  6  months  in  advance  when  It  is 
safe  to  discontinue  all  price  curbs. 

That  Is  why  It  Is  Impossible  to  write  a  pro- 
vision into  the  Defense  Production  Act  ex- 
tending the  administration's  wage  and  price 
control  authority  to.  let  us  say.  the  end  of 
this  year. 

The  proper  way  of  ending  price  controla 
is  either  by  special  congressional  action  when 
It  Is  safe  to  move  or  through  administrative 
action.  Actually,  the  end  of  price  control 
should  come  through  voluntary  action  on  the 
part  of  the  control  authorities  as  soon  as  It  la 
safe  to  do  away  with  them.  It  may  well  be, 
however,  that  when  this  time  comes  It  wlU 
take  some  prodding  on  the  part  of  Congress 
to  get  action. 

As  far  as  the  conditional  termination 
proposals  are  concerned,  we  fall  to  see  what 
makes  them  preferable  over  the  current 
status. 

The  CFD  proposal  of  including  into  the 
Defense  Production  Act  an  emergency  freeze 
provision  in  case  of  a  sudden  upsurge  in 
wages  and  prices  does  not  st.ike  us  as  a  satis- 
factory solution  because  a  blanliet  freeze 
never  Is. 

It  Is  generally  recognized  that  the  fear  of 
the  Imposition  of  lower  ceilings  is  holding 
back  price  reductions  that  might  otherwise 
be  made  now  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
sales.  If  that  is  the  case,  it  follows  that 
the  fear  of  a  sudden  over-all  freeze  would 
make  business  even  more  hesitant  in  using 
price  reductions  for  the  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing buying. 

Experience  has  shown  that  it  takes  con- 
siderable time  to  correct  the  manifold  in- 
equities that  always  follow  in  the  wake  of 
freeze. 

On  the  other  hand,  any  extension  of  the 
administration's  price  control  power  should 
be  accompanied  by  some  changes  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  authority. 
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OPS's  record  Is  not  a  good  one.  It  will 
take  a  real  change  of  heart  to  make  it  a 
better  one. 

The  OPS  bis  not  helped  iU  case  by  its  very 
reluctant  use  of  decontrol  actions.  It  should 
lenn  backward  la  deroiurolUng  oelUngs 
wherever  a  reasonable  case  can  be  made  for 
such  action. 

Furthermore,  where  legitimate  claims  are 
being  made  or  an  Increase  in  celling  prices 
under  any  of  the  agency's  pricing  standards, 
such  actions  should  be  forthcoming  prompt- 
ly. There  have  been  far  too  many  delays  up 
to  now.  And  Anally,  OPS  should  do  more  to 
perfect  its  existing  re^rulstlons  in  order  to 
make  it  easii r  for  business  to  live  with  them. 
Personnel  being  freed  by  decontrol  in  some 
of  the  OPS  (tlvlslons  should  be  used  for  the 
Job  of   Improving  existing  regulations. 

Por  the  pi  ice  of  such  an  Improvement  In 
the  handllnr  of  tts  affairs,  ws  would  be  will- 
ing to  sugi^st  the  extension  of  the  current 
price  oontroi  authority  for  another  year,  or 
as  long  as  C^on^e&s  decides  to  extend  the 
DeXense  Production  Act  at  this  time. 


Wkick  Way  Aiacnca? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  L  SIHLER.  JR. 

or  rCMMSTLVAMlA 

IN  THE  a<DUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVBa 

Tuesday.  June  10,  1952 

Mr  SITTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  few  peo- 
ple in  this  House  are  better  qualified  to 
discuss  America's  position  in  worW  af- 
fairs and  the  essential  genius  of  America 
as  well  as  our  beloved  colleague,  Hon. 
Walter  H.  Jtn)D,  M.  D  ,  of  Minnesota. 

There  has  recently  cume  to  my  atten- 
tion a  copy  of  his  address  to  the  eighth 
annual  conference  Women's  Auxiliary 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  at 
Chicago,  11],  on  the  subject.  Which  Way 
America?  Dr.  Judd  not  only  presents 
a  thrilling  picture  of  the  achievements 
of  our  form  of  government  but  issues 
B  ringing  challenge  to  the  Individual 
citizen  to  do  something  about  preserving 
Its  benefits 

I  hope  tl  is  speech  will  be  widely  read, 
not  only  by  the  membership,  but  by  a 
great  many  thinking  citizens  who  have 
with  earnest  concern  asked  themselves, 
"Which  wey  America?"; 

Which  Wat  Amxicst 

(By  Hon.  Waltbi  H  Jotjd,  of  Minnesota) 
1  am  graU'ful  for  this  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  as  a  physician  working  for  the  present 
In  poliUcal  life. 

Doctors  tc<lay  have  to  be  poUtical  econ- 
omists as  v;ell  as  medical  diagnosticians. 
The  practice  of  our  profession  has  changed 
because  of  clrcun\stances  outside  the  medical 
profession.  It  becomes  not  only  wise.  It 
becomes  lmi)eratlve.  for  tis  to  pay  a  great 
deal  more  attention  to  Government,  because 
Government  today  reaches  into  everybody's 
life  every  hour  of  every  day.  Whether  we 
will  long  have  the  chance  to  use  with  suc- 
cess and  satisfaction  the  scientific  knowl- 
edge and  skills  we  have  worked  so  long  to 
acquire  will  be  determined  by  how  well  ws 
handle  our  political  affairs. 

What  happens  in  the  world  depends  more 
than  anything  else  on  what  the  United  States 
of  America  dr)e8.  Her  economic  strength  and 
political  Influence,  her  productive  capacity, 
ber  military  capacity,  end  her  moral  strength 
are  still  so  great  that  T^iilch  way  the  United 
States  goes  If.  Ukely  to  be  d^rlsivr  In  deter- 
mining   which    wc.yl  the    whole    world    goes. 


Which  way  the  United  States  goes  depends 
upon  what  philosophy  of  government  we 
choose  and  the  kind  of  people  we  choose  to 
carry  out  the  basic  tenets  of  that  philosophy. 

Nobody  needs  to  be  apologetic  about  talk- 
ing politically  today.  Conceivably  we  could 
solve  all  our  medical  problems  and  have  bet- 
ter care,  more  adequately  distributed;  we 
could  solve  our  housing  and  education  prob- 
lems, our  old-age  security  and  labor-manage- 
ment problems;  oin  highways  and  bridges 
and  airport  problems,  and  all  the  other  things 
we  are  properly  Interested  In  and  concerned 
with. 

But  unless  we  manage  our  political  rela- 
tione with  the  rest  of  the  world  better  than 
we  have,  and  unless  we  end  to^^frequent  and 
exhausting  wars  or  moMllzatHpii  for  defense, 
none  of  those  domestic  gains  Caivendure. 

And  unless  we  handle  our  pol^cal  prob- 
lems better  here  at  heme  so  thpt  we  have 
better  government,  there  Is  no  gafs^naedlcal, 
social,  or  otherwise,  that  is  long  going  to  be 
worth  much  to  anybody. 

pouncAi.  axspoxsiBiuzT  or  physician 

CITIZENS 

So  we  have  to  approach  our  times  not  only 
as  physicians  but  as  citizens.  What  we  know 
as  medical  people  must  and  should  Influence 
our  conduct,  our  attitudes,  and  our  activities 
as  cltlzen.s.  And  our  obligations  as  citizens 
must  tnfluenoe  our  conduct  as  medical 
people. 

It  Isn't  because  we  are  doctors  that  we 
oppose  the  quack  socialistic  medical  pro- 
grams proposed  here  and  there.  It  Is  be- 
cause as  doctors  we  know  what  will  happen 
to  medical  care  under  such  systems.  Doc- 
tors themselves  would  by  and  lar^e  be  better 
off — as  long  as  there  was  anybody  left  able 
to  pay  the  bills.  It's  the  public  that  would 
be  worse  off.  I  don't  need  to  enlarge  on 
that. 

En^rland  tried  to  get  security  for  her  peo- 
ple by  turning  everything  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. Tbey  loaded  so  much  onto  It  that 
the  Government  itself  Is  now  insecure.  How 
much  security  do  they  have?  None — unless 
we  hold  them  up.  The  doctors  opposed  it, 
not  because  they  were  trying  to  get  some- 
thing for  themselves,  but  because  they  saw 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  medical  care 
In  a  country  following  that  sort  of  idea. 

Levis  Douglas,  our  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  said.  "After  watching  the  socialistic 
experiment  in  Brltalo.  I  concluded  that  only 
a  rich  country  can  afford  socialism,  and 
only  the  poor  ones  are  foolish  enough  to 
adopt  it. " 

That  was  a  wise  comment.  The  people 
didn't  see  what  they  were  going  to  lose — the 
doctors  did.  That's  why  they  had  to  oppose 
It.  The  people  thought  they  were  going  to 
g<it  more  and  better  medical  care  for  less. 
Doctors  knew  they  would  get  less  and  poorer 
medical  care  for  more.  The  doctors  under 
that  system  were  going  to  be  so  busy  taking 
care  of  those  who  needed  it  least,  or  only 
thought  they  needed  it,  that  they  would  be 
prevented  from  giving  good  care  to  those  who 
needed  it  most.  We  warned  the  British 
about  it  the  best  we  could,  but  they  went 
tlirough  with  it  anyway.  I  hope  we  wlU 
learn  from  their  sad  experience,  and  not 
have  to  learn  from  our  own. 

rOBEFATHESS'    PHTLOSOPHT    BUILT    MOST 
PRODUCTIVE  NATION 

May  I  examine  for  a  moment  the  history 
of  what  has  developed  here  in  this  country— 
not  Just  where  we  are,  but  why. 

Some  330  }*ears  ago  our  forefathers  came 
to  this  continent.  What  for?  To  get  a 
government  to  provide  for  them?  No. 
That's  what  they  had  where  they  came  from. 
They  came  here  to  get  a  chance  to  try  to  pro- 
Tide  for  themselves. 

As  a  result  of  that  philosophy  In  their 
hearts  and  of  their  political  concepts,  they 
built  a  society  which  released  as  hJad  never 
been  done  before  in  any  time.  In  any  place, 
the  creative  capacities  that  are  in  ordinary 


people  everywhere.  There  took  place  here 
the  greatest  outburst  of  creative  effort. 
Imagination,  energy,  production  and  progress 
that  the  world  has  even  seen.  It  rushed 
ahead  to  the  point  where  today  the  7  percent 
of  the  people  of  the  world  who  live  in  these 
Unitet.  States  have  created  as  much  wealth 
and  have  distributed  it  more  widely  than 
all  the  other  9S  percent  put  together. 

Why  did  that  happen?  Because  of  some 
good  lortune  or  chance?     No. 

Wae  It  because  we  had  superior  ability  as 
compared  with  the  other  93  percent?  Of 
course  not. 

Was  It  because  we  had  greater  resources? 
No.     Theirs  in  total  are  greater  than  ours. 

The  basic  reason  was  an  economic  system 
based  primarily  on  the  right  of  the  Individ- 
ual—end opportunity  for  blm  to  get  ahead. 
That's  what  young  people  especially  wan:^ — • 
chance  to  get  ahead. 

Whitt  the  world  needs  Is  not  our  wealth, 
but  tltc  secret  of  our  wealth.  Wealth  comes 
Xrom  only  one  thing — production  of  goods 
and  services.  Therefore,  what  the  rest  of 
the  world  needs  is  the  secref  of  our  pro- 
duction. How  can  they  get  their  own  coun- 
tries on  a  more  productive  basis?  They  have 
to  discover  and  apply  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic philosophy  which  brought  our  fore- 
fathers here  some  330  years  ago. 

EUROPE    NEEDS    UNITTD    STATES    PRODUCTION 
STSTEM 

Lasi;  summer  in  England  an  Enellshman 
said.  "We  are  always  over  there  trying  to 
get  your  goods.  But  It's  not  so  much  your 
goods  we  need;  what  we  really  need  Is  ycur 
system.  In  Europe  the  system  Is  to  try  to 
get  rich  by  making  as  few  things  as  pos- 
sible and  selling  them  at  as  high  a  price 
as  possible.  In  America  the  system  is  to  try 
to  get  rich  by  making  as  many  things  as 
possible  at  as  low  a  price  as  Mssible." 

The  biggest  task  of  ECA  tolay — the  one 
thing  it  hasn't  succeeded  in  putting  over  Is 
that  for  them  to  take  our  goods  which  are 
the  result  of  the  productive  process  here.  Is 
not  enough.  They  must  be  wUllng  to  ad- 
just their  thinking  and  adapt  their  eco- 
nomic and  political  systems  to  take  also  ths 
secret;  of  our  production.  They  can  pro- 
duce the  same  as  we  do  here,  if  they  will 
change   their  concepts. 

It  essence,  the  strtiggle  throughout  the 
world  today  and  in  uur  own  country  Is  a 
struggle  between  two  philosophies  of  gov- 
ernment— between  those  who  believe  in  gov- 
ernment from  above  down  and  those  who 
believe  In  government  from  the  bottom  up. 
Put  another  way:  It's  a  struggle  between 
those  who  put  their  primary  faith  and  reli- 
ance In  a  few  experts,  supposed  supermen 
government  executives,  and  so  forth,  at  the 
top;  as  against  those  who  put  their  primary 
reliance  and  faith  in  the  good  sense  and 
capabilities  of  ordinary  people.  If  genuinely 
free.  Our  people  came  here  to  get  away 
from  systems  where  one  man  ruled,  or  one 
party  ruled,  or  one  race  ruled,  or  one  class 
like  the  aristocracy  ruled,  or  one  particular 
sect  ruled,  and  the  final  decision  was  in  the 
handf!  of  the  few.  They  came  here  to  build 
a  system  where  the  final  decision  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  many. 

Another  way  to  say  It  Is  that  It  Is  a  strug- 
gle between  the  only  two  basic  forms  of  gov- 
ernment there  have  ever  been — dictatorship 
and  federation.  I  use  those  terms  rather 
than  totalitarianism  and  democracy,  becaxis* 
the  latter  have  been  so  abused  that  they  no 
longer  mean  the  same  things  to  different 
people.  A  dictatorship  exists  when  any  man 
or  group  or  bloc,  even  if  It  be  a  majority, 
imposes  Its  will  without  any  reservation  of 
rights  for  the  opposition,  or  the  minority.  A 
federation  exists  when  people  establish  a 
tnechanlsm  whereby  some  group  or  party  can 
come  to  power  and  govern;  but  certain  rights 
are  reserved  for  the  opposition,  including  th« 
right  to  try  to  become  the  governing  group. 
One    is   based    on   compulsion,   the    other   is 
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▼oluntary.  The  people  decide  the  manner  In 
which  they  are  to  be  governed,  and  they,  not 
the  government,  decide  what  powers  It  Is  to 
have. 

The  year  1778  was  the  birthday  not  only 
of  the  United  States,  but  of  political  liberty 
throughout  the  world.  Up  to  that  time  gov- 
ernments had  controlled  people.  This  was 
the  first  time  people  set  up  a  Constitution 
by  which  they  could  control  Government. 

DO  Wl  GOVIEN  OtmSELVES? 

A  lot  Of  people  think  that  In  our  system 
people  govern  themselves.  The  President  In 
his  July  Fourth  speech  said  that  we  must 
demonstrate  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
world  "that  people  can  govern  themselves." 
The  fact  is  that  people  have  never  been  able 
to  govern  themselves  directly,  and  I  dont 
think  they  can  now.  Our  forefathers  de- 
bated that  system  and  rejected  It.  We  don't 
govern  ourselves.  Rather,  we  choose  the 
government,  which  means  we  choose  the 
mechanism  and  the  people  to  operate  It. 

May  I  illustrate  by  a  story?  Upon  going 
home  after  nyr  first  session  In  Congress,  rep- 
resentatives of  one  of  the  big  labor  organiza- 
tions called  upon  me.  They  were  pretty 
rough,  and  I  saw  that  they  had  flgxired  out 
how  to  give  me  the  third  degree.  The  first 
man  said  I  was  the  tool  of  big  business,  the 
banks,  and  corporations.  Then  he  tossed  the 
ball  to  the  next  fellow,  who  took  me  over  the 
coals  for  allegedly  being  In  the  pKxikets  of 
some  other  evil  group. 

When  they  got  through,  the  cleanup  man 
Bald,  "Mr.  Congressman,  we  have  made  our 
views  apparent  to  you.  We  have  8,000  mem- 
bers In  our  union  here  In  Minnesota."  He 
dangled  them  before  me,  you  see.  "Each 
member  represents  about  foxir  votes.  That 
makes  30.000  votes,  and  elections  in  this  dis- 
trict are  determined  by  ten.  twelve,  or  four- 
teen thousand  majorities.  We  want  to  know 
whether  from  now  on  you  are  going  to  vote 
with  labor."  I  said,  "I  have  never  voted 
with  labor  and  never  will.  I  have  never 
voted  against  labor,  and  never  will.  I  vote 
for  or  against  Individual  bills  on  the  basis  of 
whether  they  seem  to  me  to  be  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  United  States,  because  only  If  they 
are  In  the  Interest  of  the  United  States  can 
they  be  In  the  Interest  of  labor,  agriculture, 
bvislness,  the  medical  profession,  or  any 
others  in  our  population. 

"This  first  man  said  I  was  In  the  pockets 
of  big  business.  Now  you  ask  me  to  get  Into 
the  pockets  of  labor.  No,  thank  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  be  In  anyone's  pocket.  If  I 
were  the  sort  who  would  get  into  your  pock- 
ets. I  would  get  into  the  other  fellow's  pocket 
If  he  offered  greater  Inducements.  Why  do 
you  not  want  me  to  be  what  my  title  Is — 
United  States  Representative — not  just  a 
delegate  from  the  CIO,  or  the  NAM,  or  the 
Farm  Bureau,  or  the  AMA?" 

BALANCI  or  POWER  IS  ESSENCE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

Some  people  believe  in  dictatorship  by 
medicine  or  agriculture  or  whatever  group 
they  belong  to.  That  Is  the  opposite  of  our 
form  of  Government — which  Is  a  federation. 
According  to  our  philosophy,  the  Govern- 
ment's main  function  is  to  maintain  a  just 
order  and  a  balance — a  balance  between  the 
branches  of  Government  and  between  the 
various  regions  or  blocs  or  Interests  In  the 
country.  That  does  not  permit  anybody  to 
get  everything  he  wants.  But  It  maintains 
maximum  opportunity  and  flexibility  and 
equity.  These  are  the  heart  of  the  produc- 
tive process,  the  secret  of  oxxr  wealth  and 
progress. 

So  we  do  not  govern  ourselves  directly,  but 
through  representatives  whom  we  choose. 
Some  say  to  me,  "Ycur  mandate  Is  to  do  so 
and  so."  I  say,  "No;  my  mandate  Is  to 
govern  this  country  as  wisely  as  I  can  for  the 
next  2  years.  At  the  end  of  the  2  years  you 
can  keep  me  on  or  replace  me  with  another 
representative,  depending  on  whether  you 
think  I  have  governed  well  or  poorly." 


•at  Is  my  political  faith  that  only  as  my 
contributions  are  In  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  States  of  America  as  a  whole  will  they 
be  In  the  beot  Interest  of  any  group  In  the 
country." 

POLmCAL  EVALUATION  OF  MEDICAL  SYSTEM 

The  main  thing  we  need  to  study  Is  not 
what  happened  here,  but  why  It  happened. 
It's  like  the  old  philosophical  problem  of  the 
glass  of  water  that  is  three-fourths  filled. 
Roughly,  three-fourths  of  the  p)eople  In  the 
United  States  have  better  medical  care  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  world.  The  average  Is 
higher  than  elsewhere,  but  there  are  some 
below  the  average.  It  Is  less  than  25  per- 
cent and  It  may  be  because  they  prefer  to 
spend  their  money  for  liquor  or  some  fad  or 
quack  remedy  that  they  don't  have  good 
medical  care.  But  we'll  say  there  are  25 
percent. 

We  medical  people  tend  to  concentrate  on 
the  fact  that  75  percent  of  the  people  have 
good  care.  The  professional  reformers  con- 
centrate on  the  fact  that  25  percent  don't 
receive  the  right  kind  of  quality  of  medical 
care.  The  reformer  would  say  of  the  glaa. 
"It's  no  good,  because  it  Isn't  full."  He  would 
throw  out  the  three-fourths  and  start  with 
nothing.  We're  Inclined  to  say  that  the  sys- 
tem Is  all  right,  because  the  glass  Isn't 
empty. 

But  where  we  ought  to  be  Is  between  those 
two — neither  the  radical  who  would  destroy 
what  we  have  because  It  Isn't  perfect:  nor 
the  reactionary  who  says  It's  good  enough 
because  It's  better  than  anybody  else  has. 
What  we  ought  to  be.  as  our  forefathers  were, 
is  progressive  conservatives. 

Conserve  the  things  that  enabled  us  to  get 
that  75  percent.  Hang  on  to  the  secret  of 
that,  but  at  the  same  time,  progress  so  as 
to  expand  the  good  to  85  percent,  then  95 
percent,  and  so  on.  If  we  don't,  the  radicals 
will  come  In  and  take  over.  This  la  true  of 
medicine  or  anything  else. 

PATIENT  LOSES  UNDER  SOCIALITED   MEDICINS 

In  medicine,  we  know  what  some  of  the 
secrets  of  success  are  that  must  be  conserved. 
One  of  them  is  the  completely  voluntary 
relationship  between  the  doctor  and  the  pa- 
tient. It's  got  to  be  completely  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  doctor  or  his  heart  Isn't 
in  It,  and  It's  got  to  be  wholly  voluntary 
on  the  part  of  the  patient  or  she  Isn't  going 
to  have  confidence  In  the  doctor.  When  the 
Government  controls.  It  can't  be  voluntary. 

Again,  there  must  be  no  Intermediary. 
When  the  patient  pays  the  doctor,  the  doc- 
tor works  for  the  patient.  Whenever  under 
other  systems  the  doctor  gets  paid  in  part 
or  whole  by  the  Government,  then  little  by 
little  he  comes  to  work  for  the  Government 
Instead  of  for  the  patient.  The  doctor  may 
be  better  off.  but  the  patient  is  worse  off. 

A  third  value  we  must  conserve  Is  the 
Incentives  which  our  system  provides  for 
the  doctor  to  do  his  best  work  and  con- 
stantly to  Improve  himself.  One  of  these 
Incentives  Is  the  chance  to  make  a  better 
living  and  get  ahead  financially.  If  you  kill 
that  by  regimentation  of  doctors  or  patients, 
most  men  aren't  going  to  do  their  best,  or 
work  their  hardest  to  improve  themselves. 
Another  is  professional  recognition — the 
chance  to  advance  to  higher  standing,  to  win 
the  respect  of  one's  colleagues  and  the  people 
of  the  community.  That  Is  a  powerful  In- 
centive. You  kill  that  under  a  governmental 
system  where  promotions  are  made  by  order 
of  seniority — or  senility,  as  we  call  it  in 
Washington. 

What  Is  necessary  to  get  ahead  under  the 
bureucratlc  system?  Only  two  things:  One. 
of  course.  Is  to  live  long  enough  so  you  will 
be  eligible  for  promotion  on  the  seniority 
basis.  The  other  Is  not  to  have  any  new 
Ideas.  Tou  can't  get  ahead  if  you  have 
ideas.  If  you  have  a  good  Idea.  It  makes 
your  superior  mad  at  you — why  didn't  he 
think  of  It   first?    He'll  put  you  in  your 


place.  If  you  had  a  bad  Idea,  that  reflect* 
on  him  for  having  such  a  dumbt>ell  u  a 
subordinate,  and  he  will  block  the  promo- 
tion. So  don't  try  anything  new — Just  con- 
form. That's  fatal  in  oui  profeeaion.  as  in 
anything  else. 

Do  you  suppose  a  Government  agency 
would  have  picked  out  a  half-illiterate  ga- 
rage mechanic  to  set  the  world  on  wheels? 
Yet  that's  how  it  happened.  Not  because 
Henry  Ford  was  the  only  person  In  the  world 
with  the  Idea,  but  because  of  the  fortunate 
circumstance  that  he  lived  under  an  eco- 
nomic and  political  system  which  gave  him 
the  right  to  try  out  whatever  dream  he  had 
as  long  as  he  didn't  encroach  on  the  right 
of  others  to  do  the  same  thing. 

Do  you  suppose  a  Government  agency 
would  have  picked  on  a  half-deaf  tele<p-a- 
pher  to  light  the  world?  Yet  that  is  how 
It  happened — because  of  the  philosophy  of 
this  Government  and  Its  policies  which  not 
only  made  it  possible,  but  encouraged  it 
and  rewarded  it. 

WHAT    ARE    THE    FUNCTIONS    OF    COOD    OOVTRN- 
MENTT 

Some  social  workers  because  of  their  pre- 
occupation with  those  who  are  inadequate 
or  unfortunate — and  that  problem  exists — 
become  so  concerned  about  saving  the  un- 
fortunate that  they  think  these  are  the 
major  concern  of  a  good  society.  They  for- 
get that  the  key  thing  is  not  hand-outs  for 
the  relatively  few  unfortunates,  but  provid- 
ing opportunity  for  the  many  to  become  sol- 
vent, because  only  as  the  many  can  become 
solvent  will  there  be  anything  much  for 
the  unfortunate. 

A  good  government  must  provide  basic 
minimum  needs,  food,  medic&l  care,  cloth- 
in?.  and  housing  for  those  who.  for  whatever 
reason,  cannot  provide  for  themselves. 
That's  one  of  its  functions,  but  not  its  first 
function.  Its  first  ftinctlon  Is  to  provide 
opportunity  for  those  who.  given  opportu- 
nity, can  provide  for  themselves  In  order  for 
society  to  progress  and  build  up  something 
for  those  who  cant  provide  adequately  for 
themselves.  Polio,  blindness,  injury  In  war. 
or  some  great  shock  may  make  it  lm]?osstble 
for  Individuals  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Those  are  the  casualties  and  Government 
must  take  good  care  of  them.  But  that's 
not  its  primary  function. 

The  philosophy  of  our  forefathers  was  the 
philosophy  of  the  Government  acting  as 
umpire — maintain  equal  rules  for  both  sides. 
It's  not  the  umpire's  Job  to  play  on  one  team 
or  the  other — or  to  make  sure  his  favorite, 
or  the  underdog,  wins.  It's  the  boys  who 
play  the  game.  It's  the  lunplre's  job  to  make 
sure  that  each  side  has  opportunity  to  do 
its  utmost  as  long  as  it  doesn't  block  the 
other  side's  chance  to  do  the  same. 

In  short,  our  forefathers  were  politically 
minded;  they  were  citizens  before  lawyers, 
doctors,  fanners,  or  whatever.  They  rec- 
ognized what  we  have  so  often  forgotten, 
that  we  are  first  of  all  citizens,  taxpayers, 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  trustees  of  a  mag- 
nificent heritage. 

You  remember  what  our  forefathers  wrota 
down  as  the  objectives  of  their  Government. 
First,  to  protect  life.  Second,  to  protect 
liberty — which  means  liberty  to  do  anything 
within  the  law,  no  matter  how  foolish  it 
may  seem  to  others.  Nobody  is  wise  or  good 
enough  to  run  other  people's  lives,  no  matter 
how  Intelligent  or  high-minded  he  may  be. 

Life,  liberty— and  this  next  one  which  a 
lot  of  people  misinterpret  as  meaning  that 
the  Government  is  supposed  to  guarantee 
happiness.  They  aren't  able  to  get  happineoa 
and  so  they  demand  of  their  Congressman, 
"Give  me  happiness." 

But  th.Ht  Is  not  what  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  says.  What  It  says  Is  that 
men  are  endowed  with  certain  Inalienable 
rights — that  is.  they  can't  ba  separated  from 
you.    And  governments  are  organized  among 
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men  with  the  consent  of  the  governed — that 
is,  from  the  bottom  up — to  secure  these  in- 
alienable rights,  and  among  them  are  "life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.'* 
Whether  you  get  It  or  not,  the  Government 
cant  guarantee  You  cant  guarantee  that 
for  your  own  child.  The  best  you  can  do 
perhaps  Ik  to  advise  and  stimulate  him.  try 
to  influenof-  him.  but  he  has  got  to  make  the 
decisions  h.mself — etttoer  toward  or  away 
from  happiness.  That's  all  a  government 
can  do,  tocK-except  to  help  with  the  wreck- 
age when.  eKerclslng  his  right  to  free  choice, 
a  man  loafs  cr  deserts  his  family,  or  wastes 
his  (ubetani«  In  riotous  Uvlr.g. 

I  can  work  my  little  girl's  arithmetic  prob- 
lems for  her  better  than  she  can  for  herself. 
Sometimes.  I'm  tempted  to  do  that  because 
It  would  be  easier  to  work  them  than  to  try 
to  explain  tiem.  Sendee,  she'd  like  to  have 
me  work  thorn — she'd  even  vote  for  me  If  I'd 
do  it  Put  I  don't.  It  Isn't  because  I  dont 
love  her  or  con't  want  her  to  get  ahead — It  Is 
because  1  do. 

tttanvcrvn  mmrtnnc  of  too  much 

00%-BRNMKNT 

I  think  It  can  be  stated  as  a  law  that  when- 
ever a  government  (or  a  parent)  does  for 
its  citizens  (or  the  children)  that  which 
they  have  the  capacity  to  do  for  themselves. 
It  begins  tc  destroy  both  the  capacity  and 
the  win  to  grow  and  develop,  certainly  the 
incentive. 

Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  genuine  political 
phlloaopher  and  a  great  student  of  govern- 
ment. In  a  speech  In  New  York  in  1912  he 
said  that  the  history  of  man's  struggle  for 
liberty  Is  the  history  of  his  struggle  to  hold 
down  the  powers  of  government  On  every 
occasion  citizens  must  resist  expansion  of 
the  powers  of  government.  It's  an  astonish- 
ing thing  that  so  many  of  those  who  call 
themselves  the  followers  of  Jefferson,  Jack- 
son. Cleveland,  and  Wilson,  are  now  Insisting 
that  the  way  to  increase  liberty  is  on  every 
occasion  to  expand  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  hear  my  youngsters  talking  alxnit  their 
•o-called  social  studies  when  they  come  home 
from  high  school.  The  other  day  I  beard 
them  talking  about  the  Bill  of  RighU.  Tbey. 
in  company  with  apparently  most  people 
In  America,  have  been  led  to  think  that 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  Arst  10  amendments 
of  the  Constitution,  consists  of  a  list  of 
things  that  our  Government  Is  obligated  to 
do  for  the  citizen.  Please  read  them  again. 
Tou  wUl  find  that  not  a  one  of  them  is  a 
guaranty  that  our  Government  must  do  this 
or  that  for  the  citizen.  Kvery  laet  one  of 
them  Is  a  guaranty  that  our  Qovernment 
cannot  do  this  or  that  to  the  citizen.  That's 
what  rights  are — vtiat  a  government  can- 
not do. 

Tbey  are  not  gtiarantles  by  our  Govern- 
ment. They  are  guaranties  a^zainst  our  Oov- 
emnient.  For  example,  the  Govertuuent 
cannnt  pass  a  law  establishing  a  religion,  no 
matter  how  big  a  majority  it  has  In  Congress. 
It  cannot  interfere  with  your  right  to  speak 
or  publish  or  assemble  or  petition.  It  can- 
not quarter  troops  in  your  home  in  time  of 
peace.  And  so  on.  The  Government  can- 
not—cannot— cannot.  That's  what  rights 
are;  so  that  you  can  do  things  for  yourselves. 

It  Is  the  particular  duty  of  the  legislative 
branch — every  Member  choeen  directly  by 
the  people — to  hold  dcwn  the  ever-expand- 
ing executive  branch.  Some  say  the  legis- 
lative branch  Is  a  branch  of  the  Government, 
I  think  It's  truer  to  say  It  is,  or  should  be, 
the  branch  that  Is  against  the  Government. 

For  In  Washington  when  you  call  any  of 
the  executive  departments  on  the  phone  the 
operators  say  "Government " — and  they  are 
right. 

BANOEtOUS    EMXRCENCT    OF    BUREAUTRATIC    LAW 

At  the  Federal  level  there  are  538  offlcials 
elected  by  and  therefore  responsible  to  the 


people;  435  are  In  the  House  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves  and  96  are  In  the  Senate;  that's  531. 
The  other  two  are  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  The  Vice  President  doesn't 
count  unless  the  President  dies;  so  you  have 
only  one  In  the  executive  branch  elected  by 
the  people  out  of  the  thousands  there  who 
try  to  run  your  lives. 

The  people  choose  those  in  the  legislative 
branch,  and,  can  unchoose  them,  on  the  basis 
of  what  they  know  aboitt  them.  And  they 
know  what  they  are  voting  for  or  against. 
The  people  In  my  district  know  all  about 
me.  They  know  my  education,  my  back- 
pround.  whether  I  pay  my  debts,  whether  my 
family  Is  honorable:  they  know  my  views  and 
they  vote  for  or  against  me  on  the  basis  of  a 
known  quantity. 

But  did  you  ever  vote  for  Alger  Hiss?  No. 
In  fact,  did  you  ever  hear  of  him  until  he 
was  disclosed  as  one  of  the  greatest  traitjrs 
of  all  times?  No  man  In  the  legislative 
branch  had  as  much  to  do  with  the  foreign 
policies  which  lost  one  war  and  now  have  us 
in   another. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Klaus  Fuchs  until 
you  fotind  he  had  turned  the  secret  of  the 
atomic  bomb  over  to  the  enemy?  You  didn't 
know  Hiss'  or  Fuchs'  views  or  training  or 
attitudes.  And  of  the  estimated  200,000 
people  In  the  executive  branch  who  have 
power  to  make  policies,  only  one  of  them  ever 
submitted  his  credentials  to  you — the  Presi- 
dent. He  cant  possibly  kiK>w  individually 
more  tli&n  perhaps  2,000  of  those  300,000. 
To  whom  are  the  rest  responaihle?  Well, 
they  were  not  elected  by  the  people,  so  they 
don't  feel  responsible  to  the  people.  They 
are  appointed  by  appointees  who  were  ap- 
pointed by  appomtees,  who  were  in  turn  ap- 
pointed by  appointees.  You  have  no  control 
or  even  knowledge  of  them  That's  why  the 
legislative  branch,  every  Member  of  which  Is 
responsible  to  you.  has  to  be  against  the 
Government,  everlastingly  seeking  to  hold 
down  Its  power. 

My  friends,  this  Is  more  fundamental  and 
Important  to  you  and  your  families  than 
talking  about  the  price  of  your  husbands' 
outcalla.  Kvery  bit  of  the  training  that  your 
husbands  have  worked  so  many  years  to  get 
and  their  chance  to  use  their  brilliant  skill 
and  training,  depend  on  tiow  well  tbey  and 
you  and  I  handle  our  politics,  for  politics  de- 
termines government. 

I  havent  even  gotten  to  foreign  affairs 
and  there  lent  time  now,  but  it  is  the  same 
sort  of  problem  there.  Too  m&ny  decisions 
ware  made  secretly  by  a  few  at  the  tof) — de- 
cisions which  the  many  would  never  have 
approved,  and  which  events  have  proved 
disastrous. 

In  World  War  I,  I  left  college  as  a  pjre- 
medlc  student  and  vrent  into  the  field  artil- 
lery ^'hen  we  came  back.  I  thought  we  tiad 
done  our  job.  I  took  off  my  uniform  and 
went  back  to  school  to  get  my  medical  edu- 
cation. It  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  had 
Just  as  great  a  reeponsiblllty  as  a  civilian 
to  build  a  good  society  here  and  a  Jtist 
order  in  the  world  as  I  had  had  the  duty  as 
a  loyal  American  to  help  overthrew  the 
eyslem  the  Kaiser  was  trying  to  lnip>ose. 

It  wasn't  those  who  died  and  today  sleep 
In  Flanders  Field  who  failed.  They  did  their 
part  of  the  Job.  It  was  we  who  came  home 
who  failed.  We  didn't  fail  as  soldiers,  but 
as  citizens. 

However,  little  excuse  there  was  for  the 
failure  to  get  a  good  peace  after  Warld  War  I, 
there  was  no  excuse  for  failure  after  World 
War  II.  Some  of  us  cried  our  hearts  out 
against  making  deals  with  the  Kremlin  at 
the  expense  of  loyal  allies,  such  as  Poland 
and  China.  But  we  didnt  have  a  chance. 
Even  before  the  war  had  been  won.  the  vic- 
tory had  been  given  away  in  five  conferences 
by  decisions  that  you  and  I  didn't  know 
about  until  years  later.  At  Casablanca, 
Quebec,  Tehran.  Yalta,  and  Potsdam,  a  few 


men  on  our  side,  with  the  finest  Intentions, 
but  asEiunlng  powers  no  men  should  have  ' 
in  our  form  of  government,  were  victims  of 
the  guile  and  the  diabolic  skill  of  those  on 
the  other  side  who  wern't  trying  to  buUd  the 
kind  of  world  we  were  Interested  In.  Now 
our  young  men  :.ay  la  blood  and  all  pay  in 
taxes   for    their   errors   in   Judgment. 

DOKT    UNDKRESTIICATE     STRENGTH     OF    Ot;B 
PHILOSOPHT 

Th(!re  are  really  only  two  things  for  us  to 
be  afraid  of:  on?  is  that  we  may  fail  to  un- 
derstand or  may  underestimate  the  enemy — 
Its  world-wide  strength.  Its  determination  to 
vrln,  the  dangerous  Inroads  which  the  car.oer 
has  already  made  l:ito  the  vitals  of  our  own 
Nation  and  Into  the  thinking  of  our  people 
without  their  realizing  it.  The  other  Is  that 
we  may  fall  to  understand  or  may  under- 
estimate ourselves — the  strength  of  our  own 
philcEophy  and  faith. 

We  can  defeat  the  Russian  army  by  force 
of  superior  arms,  but  we  can't  overcome 
their  faith  except  by  a  better  faith  more 
earnestly  and  devotedly  believed  in.  Don't 
underestimate  the  enemy,  but  don't  under- 
estimate our  own  strength  and  the  bauc 
soundness  of  our  system,  and  its  attraction 
and  appeal  to  the  oppressed  millions  of  the 
world. 

Communism  has  never  yet  helped  people 
out  of  poverty — never  once.  It  Is  a  fake 
and  a  fraud.  Our  essential  system  based 
on  the  right  of  the  individual  to  get  ahead 
Is  the  only  one  under  which  any  people  aa 
a  whole  has  been  able  to  rise  to  higher 
standards.  Why  should  we  be  ashamed — 
why  should  be  be  apologetic — why  is  It  that 
we  are  hesitant  in  presenting  to  a  confused 
world  the  only  concept,  the  only  system 
which  givea  them  hope? 

But  our  economic  system  came  out  of  • 
political  philosopiiy — the  right  of  the  In- 
dividual to  do  whatever  he  wanted  to  as 
long  as  he  did  not  Interfere  with  the  right* 
of  others  to  do  the  same. 

RELIGIOUS   FAITH  XS   ROOT  OF   AMOaCAK   STSmt 

Sd  our  progress  came  from  an  economic 
system;  that  sjrstem  grew  out  of  a  political 
philosophy.  But  where  did  that  political 
phll060i>hy  come  from?  It  came  from  a  re- 
ligious faith — which  put  first  the  dignity 
and  worth  of  individual  man  as  a  spiritual 
being — because  he  is  a  son  of  God. 

This  Is  the  secret  of  otir  progress.  We  taka 
progress  so  for  granted  that  we  forget  its  true 
source.  We  have  lived  so  long  with  these 
values,  which  are  really  the  result  of  centuries 
of  conditioning  by  the  teaching  and  concepta 
and  principles  of  the  Judeo-Christlan  re- 
ligious faith,  that  we  tend  to  think  they 
are  human  values,  that  we  possess  them 
because  we  are  human  beings  and  that  there- 
fore all  human  beings  accept  them,  too. 
Since  Stalin  and  his  henchmen  are  human, 
then  they  will  respond  to  given  situations 
as  we  do.  No  Indeed.  Their  cruelties  are 
not  because  they  are  Inhuman,  but  because 
they  are  merely  human.  Men  who  haven't 
been  conditioned  or  mellowed  or  had  their 
characters  developed  according  to  moral 
teachings  are  like  other  animals,  preda- 
tory. We  have  no  right  to  equate  hvunan 
with  Christian. 

Most  of  us  in  America  seem  preoccupied 
with  trying  to  preserve  the  material  results — • 
which  came  from  the  Judeo-Chrlstian  con- 
cept of  the  nature  of  man.  But  a  more 
fundamental  tiling  is  to  pay  attention  to 
the  spiritual  causes.  We  must  revitalize 
and  strengthen  the  spiritual  roots  out  of 
which  came  the  good  fruits. 

You  say,  "What  can  I  do?"  Tou  can  do 
what  Thomas  Jefferson  did.  Tou  have  the 
same  opportunltv  that  Alexander  H.'imllton 
had,  that  Adolf  Hitler  had.  Hitler's  was 
a  false  and  distorted  Idea,  but  he  did  have 
an  Idea  and  passionate  dedication  to  it — 
look  at  the  evil  he  produced. 
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POLmCAL   PAjrncIPATION    TOT7K   DTTTT 

Tou  and  I  have  got  to  do  the  same  thing 
with  the  truth.  A  Chinese  sajring  describes 
It:  One  spreads  to  ten — ten  spread  to  a 
hundred.  That  Is  the  only  way  any  move- 
ment ever  won. 

All  this  means  you  have  to  get  into  po- 
litical parties  In  order  to  expand  yotir  In- 
fiuence  on  political  affairs.  Join  up  with 
the  party  that  you  think  is  nearest  right 
on  the  most  Important  issues.  You  won't 
agree  with  It  on  everything,  any  more  than 
you  agree  on  every  Issue  with  your  club, 
or  your  church,  or  even  your  husband.  But 
you  don't  pull  out  of  your  club  and  throw 
brickbats  at  It.  Rather  you  try  to  move 
It  in  the  dlreotion  you  think  is  right.  Just 
so.  Join  up  with  the  party  you  feel  closest 
to  and  work  in  it  to  select  good  candidates. 
That  is  the  first  step.  The  second  is  to 
elect  them.  To  do  that  you  have  to  vote 
for  them  yourself:  then  p>ersuade  others 
to  vote  for  them;  and  work  to  get  the  lazy  or 
the  Immobile  to  the  poUs. 

All  good  people  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  and 
defense  bonds  and  civil  defense  and  the 
Community  Chest — that's  the  thing  to  do. 
Why  isn't  it  the  thing  for  good  people  to 
work  in  politics  when  politics  is  going  to 
determine  whether  they  are  going  to  be  able 
to  retain  or  are  going  to  lose  every  one  of 
the  things  you  and  I  believe  in  and  stand 
f|($f^  In  addition,  more  of  you  have  to  be 
Haling  to  be  candidates  yourselves  and  to 
IM  your  bxisbands  be  candidates  for  public 
office. 

TTMUJi-lpugh.  I  can  testify,  but  no  tougher 
than  being  a  soldier.  Why  do  we  expect  the 
latter  of  good  patriotic  citizens  and  not  the 
former?  If  you  don't  like  ycur  Congressman, 
or  maycr.  or  co'oncilman,  don't  Just  write  to 
him — run  for  the  office.  True  patriotism 
and  good  sense  require  that  the  highest 
grades  of  people  be  willing  to  sacrifice  their 
careers  to  go  into  public  service  Just  as  yotir 
sons  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  their  careers 
to  go  into  the  armed  services. 

THK    BEST    THING    ABOUT    AMKSICA 

Only  when  we  do  these  things — not  Jtist 
dlsci'ss  them,  but  act — will  there  be  hope. 
The  greatest  and  most  wonderful  thing  about 
our  country,  which  we  must  preserve  at  all 
-  costs.  Is  the  opportunity  to  change  the  things 
that  we  don't  like.  Thank  God  our  system 
Is  such  that  if  conditions  are  bad,  or  dont 
meet  our  standards,  we  can  correct  them — 
If  we  will  work  in  politics.  The  way  to  begin 
ts  with  ideas  and  principles,  get  persons  and 
parties  committed  to  them,  and  then  tran- 
slate them  Into  programs. 


Economic  Controls 


EXTENSIOfI  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  RICHARD  ROLLING 

OF  Missotjai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
naked  Communist  aggression  forced 
America  into  the  Korean  conflict,  the 
Democratic  administration  took  prompt 
and  effective  action  to  ward  off  a  disas- 
trous inflation  and  preserve  a  sound 
economy  by  sponsoring  a  price  stabiliza- 
tion program  which  was  enacted  and  has 
been  maintained  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Korean  struggle.  As  a  result,  the 
soundness  of  our  American  dollar  has 
been  maintained,  the  disruption  of  our 
civilian  economy  minimized,  and  Amer- 
ica's internal  stabilitj^  and  strength  pre- 
served.   And  all  this  was  achieved  while 


our  defense  production  program  was 
notably  advanced. 

The  Democratic  Party  favors  a  policy 
of  suspending  such  controls  as  are  not 
required  by  the  present  international 
crisis,  and  the  party  commits  Itself  to 
the  earliest  possible  termination  of  all 
controls,  consistent  with  national 
security. 

But  America's  internal  stability  is  a 
vital  front  in  its  defenses  against  Com- 
munist aggression;  and  only  selfish.  Ir- 
responsible leadership  would  jeopardize 
America's  future  by  premature  relaxa- 
tion of  measures  designed  to  prevent  the 
imdermining  and  crippling  of  that  sta- 
bility. American  defenses  for  peace  can 
only  be  as  effective  as  its  ecor^my  is 
strong.  The  military  front  is  dfily  an 
extension  of  the  home  front. 

Accordingly,  the  Democratic  Party  fa- 
vors retention  of  economic  controls  un- 
til— and  only  until— our  national  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services  Is  great 
enough  to  render  our  country  militarily 
secure,  and  immune  from  the  dangers  of 
runaway  inflation,  with  all  its  conse- 
quent social  chaos  and  ruin. 

Only  a  strong  America  can  be  a  free 
America,  and  provide  the  world  leader- 
ship needed  to  combat  the  growing  men- 
ace of  international  communism. 


Factual  Information  on  Safety  Violationi 
in  Coal  Mines 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxmois 
IN  THI  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  include  herewith  a  statement  from 
Mr.  Charles  Fergixson,  acting  director 
of  the  safety  division  of  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  with  a  tabulation 
listing  the  total  code  violations,  repeat 
violations,  and  safety  improvements  In 
the  mining  industry. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  Congress  to 
read  this  report  carefully  in  view  of  the 
consideration,  very  shortly  I  hope.  In  the 
House  of  mine-safety  legislation.  This 
compilation  points  out  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral enforcement  of  mine  safety  in  the 
Nation's  coal  industry. 

The  statement  follows: 

United  Minx  Workers  or  Amxbica, 

Washins^ton.  D.  C,  June  9.  1952. 
To     All     Members     of     the     United     States 

Congress. 

Gentlemen:  Since  the  beginning  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Congress  of  mine  safety 
legislation,  representatives  of  certain  coal 
associations,  coal  companies  and  representa- 
tives of  State  mining  departments  have  con- 
tinuously opposed  passage  of  such  legisla- 
tion maintaining  that  the  Industry  was  sufll- 
clent  unto  itself  to  correct  aU  hazards  of  the 
industry  that  have  become  public  knowledge 
by  virtue  of  hearings  previously  held  on  thia 
legislation.  This  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  by  personal  contact.  In  the  public  press 
and  over  the  radio  networks  of  the  Nation. 

A  study  of  the  facts,  however,  reveals  a 
far  different  picture,  and  I  believe  It  is  vitally 
Important  that  the  Congress  be  given  factual 


Information  concerning  the  conditions  which 
now  exist  and  have  existed  in  the  mines  of 
the  majority  of  the  coal  operators  who  are 
opposing  this  legislation.  Attached  la  data 
concerning  the  mines  and  companies  of  15 
of  these  operator  asaoclations  numbering  €93 
mines.  Information  in  cur  files  reveals  that 
the  latest  Federal  inspection  reports  of  these 
mines  show  12,171  violations  of  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Code  foxmd  by  the  Inspectors; 
7.435  of  these  violations  bad  been  repeated 
from  one  or  more  previous  inspscilons  which 
means  that  these  dangeroiis  condlilons.  any 
or  all  of  which  might  have  contributed  to  ths 
injury  or  death  of  one  or  more  coal  miners, 
and  may  have  caused  or  contributed  to  a 
number  of  major  disasters,  have  been  al- 
lowed to  remain  uncorrected  for  a  period  of 
months  or  years.  This  information  also 
shows  that  4.915  safety  improvements  were 
made  which  is  about  one-third  of  the  total 
violations  found  by  the  inspectors  and 
known  to  be  present  by  the  coal  operators. 

In  addition  to  their  failure  to  correct  these 
known  hazardous  conditions  and  the  faUure 
of  the  States  to  use  their  authority  to  have 
them  corrected.  185  men  were  killed  In  the 
mines  of  these  associations  during  the  year 
1951  and  up  to  May  1.  1952. 

The  contract  now  In  effect  between  these 
operating  groups  and  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America  provides  that  whenever  an 
operator  feels  that  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  Code 
would  work  an  undue  hardship  upon  him.  or 
he  feels  that  the  Inspector  has  unjustly  re- 
ported a  violation,  he  may  sppeal  to  the 
Joint  Industry  Safety  Committee  which  is 
comprised  of  two  operator  representatives 
and  two  representatives  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America.  Despite  the  fact  that 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  vlolatlona  set 
forth  above  are  repeat  violations,  only  41  ap- 
peal3  have  been  received  from  the  operating 
groups  set  forth  in  this  report,  showing  be- 
yond quesUon  that  despite  their  continuous 
protestations  they  have  done  nothing  and 
will  conUnue  to  do  nothing  to  correct  these 
condlUons  or  to  seek  relief  from  having  to 
correct  them. 

It  Is  not  my  Intention  to  burden  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  a  mass  of  statistics 
with  which  the  majority  of  you  are  alre.idy 
famUlar.  In  closing.  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  however,  that  during  the  time  Congress 
has  been  deliberating  on  this  legislation 
within  the  last  30  days  we  have  had  localized 
gas  explosions  in  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania, 
and  Utah.  These  explosions  were  six  In  ntma- 
ber.  and  while  the  loss  of  life  was  small,  it 
abows  beyond  question  that  both  the  State 
departments  of  mines  and  the  coal  Industry 
is  falling  to  take  the  known  precautions  to 
prevent  these  disasters.  Unless  the  Congress 
acts  without  further  delay.  I  am  gravely 
fearful  that  in  the  very  near  future  another 
catastrophe  such  as  West  Frankfort  will 
again  be  in  the  headlines  of  the  newspapers 
of  this  country. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

CHAKLTS  PKTXtJSOK. 

Acting  Director. 
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New    River   *    Poc^ootui 
CoQsolulated  Coal  Co.: 

No.  9  Hsvaoo  mine 
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n 
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45 

Raleiirh  C»l  A  Coke  Co.: 
Baleigb  No.  i  mine 
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Cos]  oompsny  and  mine 


BterUng  Smokelesi  Coal  Co.: 

Sttrlinj  mine 

West  (ioir  Coal  Co.:  Mary- 

lane  mine „. 

Oaif     Mininit     C«.:      Crab 

Orchard  mine 

Bedrard    C«al    Co.:      Huff 

Mountain  mine 

Jsoobs  Fork  I'ocabootas  Coal 
Co.: 

New  No  4  mine 

Nos.  2.  3,  and  4  mines 

No.  6  mine 

^^r****^  PmokeloB*  Coal  Co.: 

Msrtana  .No.  1  mine 

Msrtsoa  No.  2  nine 

Buckeye  Cosl  A  foke  Co.: 

Buckey*  No.  3  nine 

MacAlpin  Coal  Co.:  MseAV 

pin  No.  2  mine 

Bed  Jacket  Cosl  Corp.:  Wyo- 

taitm  nine   .  ..  . 
Re<1  Bird  Minini  Co.:  Red 

Bird  mine 

CroBer    Coai    A    Land    Co.: 

Lynco  mine 

Blackwood  Fuel  C-e.: 

Calvm  raine_ 

I'ariJee  nMne 

Win.lmt  Oulf  ("ollJerirt  Co.: 

I>otjbivill<'  No.  6  mine 

ToUivers  Branch  mine  . 
Wimlimt  (iiilf  No.  1  mine 

WindiiwUuirNo.  4 

Leckte  awsfceleM  Csal  Co.: 

No.  3  mine.... 

No.  fi  mine ....„ 

No  8  mine 

Alaltama  Byficoduels  Corp.: 

Barney  mine 

Bradford  mine. ....._„. 

Colto  mine i.... 

nUn«._ _... 

:  mine 

Thermal  No.  1  mine 

llahams  Power  Co.: 

(tortaa  mine 

UoTRas  No.  4  mine 

Bilimw  Coal.  Iron.  A  l^rnid 
Co.:  Bella  F.IVn  No  .^  mine 
Black  Diamond  Coal  .Mining 
Co.: 

Blade  Diamond   No.   1 
min«. . 

Blocton  No.  t  mine 

Blue  Crwk  tains ..... 

John*  mine ._ 

Marlon  mine.... . 

Sumter  mine __. 

BriTiant  Coal  Co.: 

CiOumet  mine_„. .._... 

Clifly  mine ......_ 

No.  t  otlne 

No.  7  Bslne 

Brookside  Pratt  Mining  Co.: 

BkMbm  K  mine  

Dees  Water  strip  mine... 

Ltedbarch  mine 

New  River  mine 

Warrior  River  So.  3  tntaw. 
Dcbardeleben  Coal  Corp.: 

Kmplre  N"  3  mine 

Empire   Nns.   8  and  SA 
ytrlp  mlnr8._ . 

Finney  mine  .... .... 

DavldMB  C'Oal  Co.: 

No.  7  mine 

No.  I  mine ..... 

No.  •  mine 

Dfde  Fln>  Brick  Co..  Inc.: 

DtxtoBtne 

OsllAwsy  Cosl  MlnlnR  Co.: 

OsUewsy   Ns.   31   (trip 
nlDe 

Bops  mine 

MaUDOth  Coal  Mtnlnt  Co.: 

Mammotb  (strlr)  mine 

Marlr>M  Coal  >fiininK  Oo.: 

Marigold  (.«trlp)  mine 

Mosi   A   McConnsck   Coal 
Co.: 

Nanvoo  (strip)  mine 

McCoy  (ftrip)  mlna 

Nyotn  (strip)  mftie 

Roden  Coal  Co. :  Marvel  No. 

."imine.  

Slom- Sheffield  Steel  A  Iroo 
Co.: 

BeaaiB  mine. ..__.. .... 

Flat-Top  mine 

Klmberfy  No.  4  mine 

Lcwisbunt  mine 

Stith  Cosl  Co.: 

Alridre  shaft  mine 

American  No.  i  mine .. 

Woodward  Iron  Co.: 

Mulgra  mine 

Dolomite  No.  3  mine 
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4 
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Cosl  oompany  and  mine 


Railway   Fuel   Co.:   Panisb 

mine 

Twin  Scsm  Mining  Co.: 

No.  17  Kelirrmsn  mine... 

Kellerman  No.  10  mine... 

Searlea  No.  5  mine 

Algoma  Coal  A  Ooke  Co.: 

Finey    and    Pinnacles 
mines 

No.  9  mine 

American  Coal  Co.: 

Crane    Creek    Hill    Top 
mine _ 

Crane  Creek  No.  6  cine  . 

Crane  Creek  Kos.  1  and  9 
minsi 

DeerfleJd  mine 

Piedmoot  mine 

Pinnacle  North  and  Son  tb 
mines 

Pinnacle  No.  P  mine 

Ashland  Cnal  A  Coke  Co.: 

Ashlsnd  .No.  6  mine 

McI>owell  No.  Amine 

No.  9  mine 

Crystal  Coai   A   Coke  Co.: 

Crystal  mine 

Gilliam  C^nl  A  Coke  Co.: 

No.  3  mine .... 

No.  6  mine .... 

No.  9  mine „ . 

.No.  II  mine 

Lake  Superior  Coal  Co.: 

Lake  Superior  No.  3  mine. 

Lake  Soiierior  No.  4  mine 
Lamar  OoHiery  Coj 

Hcrndon  mine 

Lamar  No.  1  mine 

Min  Creek  Coal  A  Coke  Co.: 

Wardw  mine 

Nsnsa  Oosl  Co.:  Black  Wolf 

No.  2iBine 

Neoho   Coal   Co.:  Piedmont 

mine - 

Pap-  Coal  A  Coke  Co.: 

Pare  mine 

PafB  No.  «  mlns — 

Pare  No.  7  mine ... 

No.  9  mine 

Ko.  U  mine 

PeerW-ss  Coal  A  Coke  Co.: 

No.  4  mine 

No.  5 mine... 

Pocahontas  Fuel  Co.: 

Anrle  mine    

Roi.-iwaln  mine 

Coal  Dole  mine 

Itmana  mine 

PocataoDtas  mine 

Pocahontas  No  7  mine... 

Roilemine -  

Sagamore  No.  3  mine 

e^tamore  No.  11  mine 

Soathinrk  No.8mii>c 

No  6  mine 

No  31  mine 

No  33  mine 

Pond  rr«pk  rocahoatat  C«.: 

No   1  mine 

No.  3  mine 

No  3  Klkhom  mine 

No.  4  mine... 

No.  6  mine 

Prercier  Poeahontst  Co.: 

Premlor  .No.  II  nine 

Tiemey  No.  1  mine 

Tiemey  No.  2  mine 

Torkev   Oap   Coal   A   Coke 
Co   Wanonah,  Msdoc.  asd 

Hick  Creek  _.. 

United  Pocahontas  Coal  Co.: 

Indian  Rid?e  No.  A  mine. 

Zenith     and     Wyominf 

mine5 

Vara  Pocahontas  Ooal  Co.: 

No.  3  mine 

No  4  mine 

VTnrinia  "B"  Coal  Co.:  VTr- 

finia  B  mtne 

Weyanoke  Coal  A  Coke  Co.: 

No*.  1  and  2  mines 

No.  8  mine  

Wyhom  Coal  Co.: 

No.  3  mine 

Indian  Ridee  No.  3  miss. 
Babeock  Coal  A  Coke  Co,: 

Babcork  No.  7  mine 

Babceck  No.  10  mii>e 

Branch  Fuel  Co.:  Oreenwood 

mine 

Cbaiieston  Cosl  Co.:  Cleae 

mine 

Qsuley  .Vf  oonuin  Goal  Co.: 

Ans(ed  mine 

WUliams    Rivw    No.    1 

mine 

Hood     Coal     Co.:  Fsyetts 
mine.. . ... 
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10 
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3 

6 

14 

12 

6 

10 

8 

3 
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3 

2 

10 
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4 
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Coal  oompany  and  mine 


Oo. 


Co.: 


Lenrel     Creek     Coal 

Laurel  No.  1  mine 

lAUrel  Smokeless  Coal 

Hemlock  mine. 

Mary  Frances  Coal  Co.: 

Mary  Frances  No.  1  mine. 

Robaon  No.  3  mine 

No.  4  mine 

Maryland  New  River  Coal 
C« 

Dubree  No.  1  mine 

I>uhree  Nos.  2  and  a-A 

mines 

Dubree  No.  4  mine 

Dubree  No.  6  mine 

Boyaliy  BmokelcsR  Coal  Co.: 

Hilltop  No.  1  mine 

R  lyalty  No.  I  mine 

Royalty  No.  2  mine 

Rout*  80  mine 

Mill    Creek    Colliery:    Mill 

Creek  No.  2  mine 

New  River  Co.: 

Cranberry  mine 

Garden  Ground  mine 

Lochpellv  mine 

Oakwood  mine 

Oswald  mine _....„.. 

Shellon  mine 

Spraipie  mine 

Btana.'ord  No.  1  mine 

Summerlee  mine.. 

Whipple  mine 

Scotia    Oosl    A    Coke    Co.: 

Brooklyn  mine.. 

S<tst«m  Gaa  A  Fuel  Associ- 
ates: 

I^aftemine  No.  4. 

Beards  Forte  mine 

Pate  No.  5  mioa. 

Puph  Cosl  Co.: 

.No.  1  mine — 

No.  1  Stone  CMfl  mine 

No.  2mine 

Alma  Coal  Co  :  No.  1  mine.. 
Ames  Coal  Mininf  C5o.: 

Ames  mine 

Frwie  Fork  No.  1  mine.. 
Krwie  Fork  No.  2  mine.  . 

Ko.  1  mine 

No.  2-A  mine... 

Belfr>-    Coal    C<Kp.:    Belfry 

mine 

Borderland  Collieries:  Border- 
land No.  1  and  Alma  mines. 
Buchanan  County  Con!  Co.: 
Buehanan  No.  1  mine. ... 

Buchanan  No.  2  mine 

Buchanan  No.  3  mine 

Buchsoan  .No.  4  mine 

Buchanan  No.  5  miue 

Burning    Springs   Collieries: 

No.  1  mine -. .-- 

Cedar  Grove  Coal  Co.:  Cedsr 

Grove  mine 

Cin<lerells  Coal  Corp.:  New 

Cinderella  mine 

Clint»o<jd  Coal  Co.:  Clint- 
wood  mine  

Corre:ile  Miiimg  Corp.:  Silver 

RKlpe  mine 

Dayton  Coal  Co.:  New  How- 
ard mine 

Earlston  Coei  Co.:  Earlsten 

mine ... 

D.  J.  B.  Colberies,  Inc.: 

Ashbnry  mine .... 

I).  J   B.  mine 

Eastern  Coal  Corp.: 

Stone  Nos.  3  and  8  mines. 

Stone  No.  4  mine 

Emperor  Cosl  Co.: 

Kreehum.     Alma,     and 

Cedar  Groves 

Stone  Nos.   1.  4.  and  0 

mines 

Fed-!  Creek  Coal  Co.:  No.  1 

mine. ... 

Qay  Mining  Co.: 

Ben  Creek  No.  1  mine.... 

No.  2  mine 

H.  E.  Harman  Cosl  Corp.: 

Hammn  mine 

Ijooney  mine 

Home  Creek  Smokeless  Co.: 

Home  Crwk  mioe 

Howurd    CoUieries:    Junior 

mine 

Kemiand  KIkbom  Cssl  C<t.: 

Kontland  No   1  mine 

Lsndo    C«sl    Corp.:    Lando 

mine 

Lsckie  Collieries  Co  J 

Alma  No.  2  and  Tbs<^ar 

mines 

Freebum  No.  2mine 

Lynn    Camp    Cosl    Ccrpj 
Lynn  Camp  \o.  2  mine 


Total 
code 
vloh- 

tiODS 


88 

33 

23 

8 

10 


II 

0 
0 

10 
0 
9 

30 

21 

10 

15 

22 
26 
12 
8 
02 
13 
17 

U 


25 
7 
3 

28 
24 

10 

12 
11 
S3 
23 
8 

22 


17 

10 

23 

5 

9 

11 

30 

13 

12 

21 

29 

21 

17 

18 
12 

23 
13 
U 

12 

5 

35 

7 

23 
10 
IS 

M 


S 
23 


Total 

repeat 
viola- 
tions 


Total 
safety 
im- 
prove- 
ments 


22 

10 

21 
8 
8 


10 

'    4 
4 

15 
1 
0 
« 

U 

7 
3 
3 
3 
6 
7 
3 
3 
2 
4 

11 


0 
2 
0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

7 
4 

22 
0 

4 

ao 

30 

15 
11 

S 

u. 

2 
5 
10 
17 
U 
10 
14 
24 

14 

14 

U 
10 

22 
11 
11 

5 

3 

ao 

3 

ao 

2 
10 
IS 


30 
W 

38 


2S 


18 
12 
19 


13 

15 

0 

4 

7 

3 

1 

14 


■ 
3 
7 

22 

33 
7 
4 

67 
6 

16 


18 

14 

3 

0 

21 

0 

0 

4 

4 
4 
8 
2 

0 

7 

0 
6 
7 
8 

4 

2 
4 
4 
3 
10 
9 
3 

14 

6 

4 
6 

n 

3 
9 

4 

7 

30 
i 

i 

i 

4 
f 


4  t 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


Coal  company  and  mint 


Majestic  Collieries  Co.: 

Majestic  No.  3  mine 

Majeetic  No.  1  mine 

Majestic   Nos.    3  and   4 

mines 

Margaret    Ann     Coal    Co.: 

Marijaret  Ann  mine 

Panther  Coal  Co.:  Roseann 

mine 

New  Alma  Coal  Co.: 

New  Alma  No.  1  mine 

New  Alma  No.  2  mine 

Peter  White  Coal  Ca:  Peter 

White  mine 

Norfolk  dE  Western   Railway 

Co  :  Pond  Creek  Colliery.. 

Puritan  Coal  Corp.:  Thacker 

No.  1  mine 

Sycamore  Coal  Co.: 

Alma  No.  12  mine 

Cinderella  mine 

Winco  Block  Coal  Co.:  Winco 

Block  mine ■. 

Block  Coal  &  Coke  Corp.: 

Anthras  mine 

Hickey  mine 

Poinsettia  mine 

No.  2  mine 

Clear  Fork  Coal  Co.: 

Clear  Fork  Jellico  No.  4 

mine 

CIcarsplint  No.  3  mine 

CHnchmore  Coal  Co.:  Clinch 

more  mine 

Fentress  Coal  &  Coke  Co.: 

No.  7  mine 

Fork  Mountain  Coal  Co.: 

Dean  mine 

Regal  mine 

OatiiffCoalCo.:  No. 2mine.- 
Olen  Mary  Coal  Co.: 

Olen  Mary  mine 

Olen  Marv  No.  2  mine . . 
Hfeh    Point   Coal   Co.:  Red 

Ash  No.  2  mine 

Kentucky  Ridge  Coal  Co.: 

Crochctt  mine 

Moore  Coal  Co.:  Moore  mine 
New  Jellico  Coal  Co.: 

Blue  Rose  No.  1  mine... 

Blue  Rov  .\o.  2  mine. .. 

Premier  Jpllico  Coal  Corp.: 

Smithdarhy  mine 

Pfuden  Coal  &  Coke  Co.: 
Rich    Mountain    No.    6 

mine 

Hignite  No.  5  mips 

No.  2  mine 

Southern     Collierie.^,     Inc.: 
Southern  Collieries  mine... 
Southern  Mininj:  Co.: 

Amru  No.  3  mine 

Balkan  mine 

In>ull  mine 

Steams  Coal  &  Lumber  Co.: 

Cooperative  mine 

No.  1  mine............... 

No.  4  mine 

No.  11  mine.... 

No.  16  mine 

No.  18  mine 

Btraight     Fork     Coal     Co.: 

Straight  Fork  mine 

Trimore  Cool  Corp.:  Trlmore 

mine 

Virginia  Jellico  Coal  Co.: 

Nos.  1  and  3  mines 

No.  2  mine 

Windrock  Coal  &.  Coke  Co.: 

Dean  mine 

Sun  Ray  Coal  Co.:  Red  Ash 

mine 

Beaver  Coal  A  Mining  Co.: 

Beaver  No.  1  mine 

Bowman  Elkhom  Coal  Co.: 

Bear  Fork  No.  2  mine 

AUkskaCoal  Co.: 

Alaska  No.  1  mine 

Alaska  No.  2  mine 

B«eeb  Knob  Coal  Co.:  Beech 

Knob  mine 

Betty  Paiee  Smokeless  Coal 

Co.:  Betty  Paiee  min* 

Bowyer  and  McClintic:  Nos. 

1  and  2  mines 

Clear  Creek  Coal  Co.:  Brooks 

Nos.  1,  2.  and  3  mines 

Brushy   Meadow   Coal   Co.: 

Brushv  Meadow  mine 

Imperial   Coal   <&   Constnic- 
tion  Co.:  Cobb  strip  mine.. 
Imperial  Smokeless  Coal  Co.: 
V       Quinwood  No.  1  mine 

§ulnwood  N'o.  2  mine 
uinwocl  N'o.  3  min* 

Quinwood  No.  4  mine 

fames  Coal  Co.:  No.  1  mine.. 


Total 
code 
viola- 
tions 


Total 
repeat 
viola- 
tions 


Total 
safety 

im- 
prove- 
ments 


Coal  company  and  miiw 


9 

14 

13 

42 

38 

17 
17 

24 

8 

25 

0 
23 

22 

20 
24 
24 
20 


13 
11 

33 

15 

8 
13 
32 

16 
13 

35 

3n 

30 

19 
12 

13 


3 
23 
42 

27 
31 
24 

20 
21 
22 
11 
9 
23 

36 

45 

36 
23 

37 

36 

2 

13 

46 

7 

12 

10 

7 

8 

10 

14 

8 
15 
12 
11 
23 


0 
12 

9 

88 

23 

15 
16 

7 

1 

16 

6 
20 

20 

13 

21 

21 

0 


12 
11 

31 

11 

8 
13 
32 

9 
0 

34 

26 
20 

18 
10 

11 


3 
29 
19 

35 

22 
22 
17 

17 
16 
18 
8 
7 
19 

34 

36 

0 
15 

28 

32 

2 

0 

29 

7 

6 
9 
3 
7 

8 

2 

fi 
8 
» 

13 


0 

4 

« 

3 

12 

3 
3 

IS 

8 

12 

4 
11 

11 

10 

17 

6 

0 

3 
1 

30 

17 

3 
3 
5 

5 
0 

14 

5 
9 

9 
4 


3 

10 

0 

13 

3 
6 
4 

5 
2 
2 
21 
2 
9 

« 

11 

15 
10 

0 

9 

8 

0 

23 
23 

12 

10 

9 

8 
10 

0 

4 

15 
10 
13  • 
3 


Jaromi  Smokeless  Coal  Co.: 

No.  1  mine 

Johnstown  Coal  A  Coke  Co.: 

Crichton  No.  1  mine 

Crichton  No.  2  mine 

Crichton  No.  4  mine 

Loiran  No.  3  mine 

Logan  No.  4  mine 

Logan  No.  6  mine 

Mjinor  No.  3  mine 

Portage  No.  2  mine 

Portage  No.  4  mine 

Left  Fork  Fuel  Co.:  Timothy 

mine 

Lew  Ann  Coal  Co.:  Lew  Ann 

No.  1  mine 

Low  Ash  Mining  Co.:  Green 

Siding  mine 

Margarette  Coal  Corp.:  Fran- 

cU  No.  6  minp ". 

Meadow     Blufl     Smokeless 

Co.:  Laurel  Creek  mine 

Midland  Coal  Co.: 

No.  1  mine 

No.  3  mine 

R.ilne  Lumber  k.  Coal  Co.: 

Duo  mine 

Rupert  Smokeless  Coal  Co.: 

BpII  mine 

Sprlnedale  Coal  Co.: 

Hump  Mountain  mine... 

Springdale  No.  1  mine 

Staiidard  Fire  Creek  Co.: 

Biv'llck  Knob  mine 

Hunter   Nog.   2  and   3 

mines. 

Algoma     Block     Coal     Co.: 
Algoma  Block  Nos.  4  and 

5a  mines 

Black  Oold  Mining  Co.:  Blue 

Onkss  .N'o.  3  mine 

Blue  Bird  Mining  Co.:  No.  7 

mine 

Carbon  Olow  Coal  Co.:  Car- 
bon Olow  mine 

Carrs  Fork  Coal  Co.: 

Allock  mine 

Pcrone  mine 

Columbus  Mining  Co.: 

No.  4  mine 

No.  ^  mine. ._«.......... 

No.  6  mine ... . 

No.  9  mine 

No.  10  mine 

Darb  Fork  Coal  Co.: 

Blue  Orass  No.  5  mine 

Darb  Fork  .N'o.  4  mine.... 

George  Evelyn  mine 

No.  2  mine..- 

R.  T.  Davb  CoaJCo.:  R.  T. 

Davis  mine 

Eblen    Coal    Co.:  Olowmar 

No.  1  mine 

Four'seam  Coal  Corp.: 

Fourseam  mine 

Pine  Mountain  mine 

No.  3  mine 

No.  9  mine 

Harvey  Coal  Corp.: 

Harvey  mine 

No.  12  mine 

Buchannan  Coal  Co.: 

Big  Creek  mine 

Indian  Head  No.  7  mine.. 

Tip  Top  mine 

Jeanne  Francis  Coal  Corp.: 

Marian  mine 

Jewell    Ridge    Coal    Corp.: 

Blair  Fork  mine 

Katy  Coal  Co.:  No.  8  mine... 
Kenmont    Coal    Co.:    Ken- 

mont  mine 

Kentucky  Blue  Grass  Min- 
ing Co.: 
Blue  Orass  No.  2  mine... 

Jack  Lot  mine 

Nancy  Lee  mine 

Kentucky    Sun    Coal    Co.: 

Sun  Fire  mine 

Old  King  Mining  Co.: 

Clear  Creek  No.  1  mine.. 

No.  2  mine 

Knott  Coal  Corp.:  No.  9  mine. 
Meem-Hasklns   Coal   Corp.: 
Meem-Haskins  No.  2  mine. 
Premium    Coal,    Inc.:    Pre- 
mium mine 

Sandlick  Coal  Co.:  Belcraft 

mine 

Wise.    Coal   Corp.:   Wisooal 

mine 

C.  and  C.  Coal  Co.: 

No.  1  mine ... 

Baker  mine ...... 

Clover  Darby  Coal  Co.: 

Hi-Cliff  mine 

No.  1  mine .._ 


Total 
code 
viola- 
tions 


24 

29 

.19 

10 

16 

11 

9 

8 

7 

7 

12 

24 

17 

22 

14 
26 

14 

16 

18 
16 

14 

11 

39 
39 
34 
45 

sn 

15 

r 

IS 

13 

7 

39 

2.^ 
34 
26 
24 

61 

30 

52 
34 

43 
S3 

33 
13 

24 

80 
19 

45 

7 
27 

30 


14 

17 
35 

19 

6 
22 
12 

18 

42 

46 

26 

84 
13 

12 
33 


Total 
repeat 
viola- 
tions 


20 
25 
19 
3 
6 
6 
6 
1 
S 

4 

0 

13 

14 

13 

0 
21 

9 

10 

K) 

Ifi 

3 

0 

26 

36 

31 

34 

21 
9 

n 

9 

7 

4 

26 

24 

29 

0 

19 

86 

23 

43 
<l 

27 
0 

8 
7 

1.1 
33 
15 

41 

6 
22 

12 


12 

9 
30 

10 

0 
14 

10 

10 
39 
39 
15 

35 

0 

10 
29 


Total 
safety 

im- 
prove. 
menu 


13 

» 

31 

54 

« 

9 

3 

15 

9 

13 

15 

S 

1 

9 

14 

4 
11 

6 

3 

11 
4 

13 

13 


12 
14 


3 

4 

5 
1 
3 
0 
0 

18 
3 
1 
4 

5 

12 

7 
0 
3 
0 

0 

1 

4 

3 

S 


11 
6 


0 
S 
3 

fi 

0 

8 

1 

4 

0 


11 

7 


Coal  company  and  mine 

Total 
code 

viola- 
tions 

Total 
repeat 

viola- 
tions 

Total 
safety 
Im- 
prove- 
menu 

Clover  Fork  Coal  Co.:  Clover 
Fork  mine 

14 

3 

85 
39 

30 

23 

16 

% 

10 

37 

37 

46 

13 
8 
9 

10 

6 

4 

4 

17 

17 

30 

16 

31 

68 

6 

69 

6 

37 

18 

ae 

63 

23 

17 

17 
11 
ftl 

26 

9 
9 

15 

31 
13 

28 

34 

16 
13 

84 

M 
16 
13 

31 

31 

30 

24 

29 
13 
38 

22 

30 
38 
45 

18 
1 
6 
0 
6 

13 

0 

33 
M 

13 

30 

9 

6 

9 
24 

25 

38 

11 
7 
9 
9 
3 
4 
4 

15 
15 
33 
15 
3 

IS 

3 

80 
4 

22 
0 

48 

38 

23 

12 

13 

0 

48 

15 

9 

7 

13 

23 
8 

19 

23 

9 
13 

38 

6 

6 

3 

0 
28 

17 

17 

33 

0 

24 

14 

27 
30 
41 

0 

I 
1 
0 

fi 

Consolidation      Coal      Co. 
(Kentucky):  Clover  Splint 
mine 

Cornett-Lcwis  Coal  Co.: 
Harlan  mine 

Splint  mine 

Creech  Coal  Co.:  Creech  No. 
1  mine 

Crummies  Crr«k  Coal  Co.: 
Crummies   Noa.    1   and  3 
mines 

Dartmont  Coal  Co.: 

I^artmont  mine 

Dartmont  No.  3  mine 

Dixie  Darby  Fuel  Co.:  DUie 
mine 

Baileys  Darby  Coal  Co.:  No. 
3  mine 

Bardo  Coal  Mining  Co.:  Bar- 
do  mine 

Big  Jim  Coal  Co.:  Big  Jim 
mine 

Blue  Diamond  Coal  Co.: 

Crown  mine .._... 

Ragan  mine 

Fork  Ridge  mine 

Imperial  mine 

Laatherwood  .No.  1  mine. 
Laathenrood  No.  3  mine. 

Log  Mountain  mine 

Mayflower  mine 

MoTOvrch  mine 

Pathfork  mine 

Royal  Blue  mine  

Toms  Crp«*k  mine 

Wpstboume  Slope  No.  3 
mine 

No.  1  mine  ............ 

C.  &  C.  Coal  Co.: 

Nurym  mine ......... 

Puth  mine ..... 

No.  1  mine 

No.  1  mine 

Elcorob   Coal    Co.:   Elcomb 
mine 

Onrmeada    Coal    Co.:    Red 
Springs  mine 

Harcrow    Coals,    Inc.:    Har- 
row mine 

Harlan  Collieries  Co.:  Brtx>k- 
side  mine 

Harlnn  Fuel  Ci.: 

Fighting  Gap  mine 

Wailtns  mine 

Yancey  mine 

Harlan  Walllns  Coal  Corp.: 
Molliw  mine 

Marathon     and     Vreech 
mines 

N'nv.  3  and  4  mines 

High  Splint  Coal  Co.:  Hifh- 

low  No.  2  mine 

Kentucky     Cardinal     Coal 
Corp.: 

Cardinal  No.  1  mine 

Cardinal  No.  3  mine  ..  . 
Kentucky  Jellico  Coal  Corp.: 
K-J  mine 

Mahan  RUisnn  Coal  Corp.: 
Harlan    Section    Liggett 
min*   

K>>IIioka  Seclioo  Liggett 
mine 

Regal  mine 

Mnry  Alice  Coal  Mining  Co.: 
Mary  .\lice  mine 

Mary   Helen  Coal  Corp.: 

Qu(>en  Mary  mine 

Mary  Helen  Nos.  2  and  3 
mines 

Perkins    Harlan    Coal    Co.: 
Liggett  mine  „ 

Soutnem  Harlan  Coal  Co.: 

Creech  mine _... 

Leoarue  mine 

Sonthom Kentucky  Coal  Co.: 
Archer  mine 

Southern  Mining  Co.:  Inmll 
mine  

Thr»^  Point  Co<il  Corp.: 

Three  Point  mine . 

No.  S  mine 

Totf  Coal  Co.:  Tots  mine.  .. 

V.  k  C.  Coal  Co  :  V.  and  C. 

mine . 

Yocum  Creek  Co.: 

Darby  mine .. 

No.  1  mine . 

No.  3  mine 

ArmcT  Steel  Corp.: 

Montcoal  No   1  mine 

Montcoal  No  amine 

Montcoal  .Mo.  4  mine 

MontronI  Wo.  S  mine     .. 
NulUs  No.  8  muM 

16 
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Coal  company  and  mine 


Total 
code 
Tlola- 
tions 


T««.i      Total 
Total  I  _^. 

rer«t    ^jjf 


Coal  company  and  mine 


American  P.aKle  CoHiery  Co.: 
.\tucaclf  Nu.  2  Oas  miite.. 
.^mcaclc  N'v  7  mine 

Anchor  Coal  Co  : 

Nos.  1  and  3  mines 

No.  4  mine 

Anch-x  No  4X  ">'"t 

Anchor  No  5  mine 

Anchor  No  I  mine 

No  tatae 

Bem  Coal  Co.: 

N'o  1  mine............... 

No  3  mine 

Black  Band  Coal  Co.:  Reyn- 
nld<  mine 

Birch  Mintnn  Co.: 

Blrchton  No.  1  mine 

Birrhton  No.  2  mine 

Birchton  No.  3  mine 

Boone  Coaaty  Coal  Corp.: 
Boone  No   2  mine 

Bertley     Smokeless    Corp.: 
Panther  Creek  mine 

Carbon  Fuel  Co.: 

Bayue  .N'o.  3  mine 

No.  J  Oas  mine 

No.  3  Belmont  mine 

No.  5  Ol'l  and  New  mlDe. 

No.  9  mine 

No.  9X  mine 

No.  12  mine 

Cameo  Ceil  M  iniog  Co.: 

Cameo  mine 

CsroUna  mine 

ChrisLiao  Coliitry  C«.: 

Mataan  No.  3  mtne 

MakaoNo.  4  mine 

Povelten  No  2  mine 

Coalburg- Kanawha    Mininc 
Co.: 
Belmont     No.     8     mine 
(Cedar  Drove  section) . . 
Belmont     No.    8    mine 

(No.  6sectiao) 

BalmoDt    No.    8    mine 
(N'o.  Jsertioni 

Odar  Grove  Collieries  Co.: 
C^odar  drove  mine 

Cannelton  Coal  4  Coke  Co.: 

Cannelton  No.  3  mine 

No.  5  mine 

Cannelton  No.  6  mine 

Lady  Dunn  100  mine 

Dorothy  Gordon  Mining  Co.: 

No.  6  mine 

No.  7  mine 

Dixport  0>al  Co.:  Btanlope 
mine 

OloTKoni  Coal  Co.:  Bine  Pen- 
■aat  mine 

Hatfield-Campbell   Creek 
Coal  Co.: 

Point  Lick  No.  4  mine 

Putney  No.  1  mine 

Imperial  Colliery  C^.: 

No.  8  miiieirrrrrm!!!! 

Bumwtll  No.  9  mine 

Jackson  Mining  Co.:  Dorothy 

Dak  mine 

Eaa««ha  and   N«ir   River 
Barge  k  Rail  Coal  Minea. 
inc  :  Belmont  No.  2  mine . . 
Marmet  Coal  Po.: 

Marmet  No.  3  mine 

No.  4  mloe 

IflM  Brandi  Coal  Co.:  New 

Raymond  mine 

MHbum   By-Prodocts   Coal 
Co.: 

Milbum  No.  1  mine 

Milbom  Na  2  mine 

Ortandi  Coal  Co.: 

Orlandl  No.  8  mine 

No.  3  mine 

Peters  Cvsak  Coal  Co.: 

CemaUsalne 

Cornells  mine 

Pilme-M  Dorothy  Coal  Co.: 

Eunice  No.  1  mine 

Eunice  No.  2  mine.... 

Maus  Creek  mine 

Red  Parrot  Coal  Co.: 

Red  Cedar  atlne 

No.  3  mlae 

No.  5  mine 

No.  8  mine ... „ 

No.  9  mine 

Spruce  River  Coal  Co.; 

Spruce  Rlv«r  No.  4  mine. 

Spruce  River  No.  8  mine. 
Ridgeview    Coal    Co.:    Left 

Fork  mine 

Pl«>rt  Coal  Co.:  No.  I  mine.. 
Truax  Traer  Coal  Co.: 

Acme  No.  2  mine  

Morfork    mhics    Noa.    1 
•Dd3 


2 
SO 

8 
15 
14 
16 

3 

12 
4 

11 

16 
26 
44 

15 

12 

11 
JO 
45 
37 
2S 
27 
34 

36 
31^ 

2S 
8 

14 


32 
17 
19 

22 

4 

U 

16 
2 

13 
41 

SS 

13 


29 
31 

15 

11 

fi 


14 

IS 
13 

r 


0 
9 

n 

t 

11 

10 
8 
0 

7 
0 

11 

8 
11 
27 

13 


6 
11 

32 
25 
14 

3U 
18 

33 

18 

6 

4 

U 


23 

13 

0 

18 

3 
3 
8 
0 

8 
6 

17 

11 


33 

15 

11 

7 
6 


12 

10 
6 

35 


4 

3 

4 

10 

8 

6 

36 

13 

6 

31 

18 

8 

25 

8 

U 

10 

6 

8 

37 

16 

7 

41 

9 

0 

lU 

5 

U 

17 

10 

18 

7 

3 

« 

6 

1 

8 

4 

1 

3 

3 

0 

4 

33 

17 

T 

19 

13 

• 

15 

12 

14 

37 

18 

7 

33 

U 

81 

10 

3 

U 

s 

16 

4 

5 
8 
S 

6 
0 

2 
4 


16 
25 
13 

16 


fi 
T 
30 
24 
23 
31 
14 

17 
18 

11 
11 

4 


IS 

14 

0 

8 

S 
h 

15 

8 

9 
10 

U 

8 


St 
10 

8 
4 
5 


10 

4 
17 

23 


Truax-Traer  Coal  Co  — Con 

Riccoon  N'o.  2  mine 

Rose  No.  2  mine 

Shamrock  No.  1  mine... 
Shamrock  No.  2  mine... 

Truax-Traer  C!oaI  Co.: 

United  Oas  No.  1  mine 

United  No.  2  mine 

No  8  Black  nilue 

Westrooreiand  Coal  (3o.: 

Hampton  miue .. 

lTiitcrnn«>n  mine..... 

Wam«T  C-ollieries  Co.: 

Bettv  mine ......._., 

Emi(y  mine . 

No.  102  mine 

Webb  CohI  Mining  Co.: 
Webb  Nos.  1  and  S  mines 
Webb  No.  4  mine 

Winifrede  Collieries 

Winifrede  No.  2  mine  ... 
Winifrede  .No.  3  mme 

Wyatt  Coal  Co.: 

Coalburg  mine 

lyaing  mine  No.  3 

Laing  No.  1  mine  (Eagle 
coal  hedl 

Wyruan  mlnfl 

No.  2  mine  

The  YotighioRhenv  A   Ohio 
Coal  Co.:  Van  N'o.  1  mine.. 
Vahey  Camp  Coal  Ckk.: 

Alexander  mine 

K  C  .No.  2-B  mine 

K  C  No.  8  mine 

K  C  No.  4-C  mine 

K  C  No.  5  mine 

Maiden  mine 

Valley  Camp  No.  1  mhM. 

V'alley  Camp  No.  3  mine. 

Valley  Camp  No.  fi  mine. 

Viilley  Ctuup  No.  7  mine. 

No.  6  mine 

Union    Carbide    h    C-arhon 

Corp.    Alloy  No.  2  mine. 

Caudill  Ward  Coal  (3o.: 

F<-<icral  No.  2  mine 

Hellier  No.  2  mine 

Clear    Branei)    Mining   Co.: 

Clear  Branch  mine 

Cooley    Klkhom    Coal   Ca: 

No.  1  mine. .   

Cove  Fork  Coal  C!o.: 

No.  1  mine 

No.  3  mine 

Dlamnod  Elkhom  Ckiel  Co.: 

Diamond  Klkhom  mine.. 

Emerald  No.  1  mine 

Diamood  Elkbom  No.  3 

mine 

Edgemoat  Fuel  Co.: 

Kdgemont  No.  3  mine 

Turner  No.  7  raina. 

Elk  Horn  Coal  Corp.: 

HHinpbill  No.  6  mine 

Wayluid  No.  28  mine 

Elkbom  Coal  Co.: 

Kane  mine 

Kona  No.  3  mine 

Kona  No.  3  mine 

N'o.  3-.^  miue 

Elkhom    Junior    Coal    Co.: 

LornUfie  mine 

Evans    Elkhom    Coal    Co.: 

Jones  Fork  mine... 

Farwest  Coal  Co.: 

No.  1S1  mine 

No.  155  mine 

Floyd     Elkbom    Coai    0>.: 

Liberty  No.  2  mine 

Olo  Valfcy  Coal  Corp.:  Qlo 

Valley  mlrte 

Ooamnly  Mines  C^orp.' 

Guaranty  No.  1  mine 

(tiiaraniy  No.  2  mine 

Harold  Fuel  Co.: 

Hnrold  mine .... 

No.  3  mine 

High    Point    Elkhom    (3oal 

Co.:  No.  1  mine 

Hi  Hat  Elkhom  Mining  Co.: 

Clear  Creek  and  Hayes 
mines 

No.  4  mhie 

No.  6  mine ..... 

No.  6  mine . . 

No.  7  mine .... 

Johnson  Mining  Coj 

No.  1  mine .......... 

No.  2  mine 

Knfhr\-n  Elkhom  Coal  Co.: 

Turner  A  mine 

Kentucky    Elkhom    Mining 
Co..  Columbia  N'o.  3  mine. 
Letcher  Coal  0>.: 

No.  4  mine 

No.  8  miue 


Total 
code 
viola- 
tions 


31 

34 
8 

5 
13 
16 

13 
14 

8 
17 
14 

2S 
13 

7 
8 

12 
48 

43 
33 
40 

19 

14 

l.S 
60 
13 
14 
21 

6 
16 

6 
31 
23 


16 
14 

10 

28 

19 
15 

15 
39 

11 

II 

33 

fi 

16 

49 

S4 
14 
18 

13 

42 

84 
13 

12 

3S 

20 
81 

84 
22 

20 


15 
8 

10 
6 
6 

23 
16 

33 

81 

34 

37 


Total 
repeat 
▼ioU- 

tions 


6 

a 
11 

6 


6 

4 

2 

8 

6 

4 
6 

20 
42 

4 

0 
31 

34 
20 
14 


8 

8 
38 
11 
10 

8 

8 
II 

2 
12 

0 


6 
9 

10 


0 

8 

23 
11 

0 
21 

2 
13 

41 

36 

11 

0 

13 

35 

0 
7 

II 

33 

20 
29 

34 

0 

15 


14 
0 
0 
0 

0 

30 
10 

32 

81 

24 
0 


Total 
safety 

im- 
prove- 
mrnts 


\ 


23 

4 
S2 

4 

7 
13 
11 

6 
M 

8 
17 
14 

8 
2 

6 
2 

0 

3 

49 
31 
13 


2S 
13 
32 
16 
23 
8 
S 

19 

3 

20 

10 


0 
8 

4 
S 

63 

6 
4 

0 

2 

13 

0 

3 

3 

7 

8 
3 

14 

0 


1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

13 

8 

13 

9 
0 


(3oal  company  and  mine 

Total 
code 
Tfola. 

tions 

Total 
repeat 
viola- 
tions 

Total 
safety 

im- 
prove- 
ments 

Liberty  Elkhom  Mining  Oo.: 

Lit)erty  Klkhom  mine 

Nos.     W-l     and     W-27 
mines 

12 

SO 
26 
22 
82 
18 
16 
23 
1« 
24 
28 
24 
23 
21 
11 
24 
23 

19 

13 

6 

a 

7 

1 

4 
31 

S 
S 

13 

26 

7 
11 

38 

26 
42 

27 
29 
26 

29 
20 
26 

44 

29 
83 

M 

14 

15 
31 

13 

14 

18 
22 

9 
U 

3 
10 

30 

7 

31 
16 

16 
18 

19 

20 

16 
12 

30 
21 
37 

16 
8 

13 
11 
15 

11 

7 

14 

19 

32 
14 

12 

19 

35 

0 

29 

IS 

16 

12 

18 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2(1 

11 

22 

22 

15 
10 

2 

0 
3 
0 
0 
13 

4 

2 

11 

25 

6 
9 

25 

0 
3S 

25 

29 
17 
18 
0 
20 

34 
0 
0 

0 

12 
12 
25 

7 

12 

16 
9 

8 

8 

1 

8 
3 
9 

6 

14 

9 

■1 

14 
4 

15 
11 

0 
14 
19 
13 

8 

11 

7 

14 

7 

X 

9 

M 

3 
3 

4 

6 

No.  W-2  mine 

1 

Nos.  W-4  and  W-5  mines. 
No.  W-9  mine    

0 

g 

No.  W-11  mine 

3 

No.  W-12  mine 

No.  13-A  mine 

11 

2 

No.  W-13  mine. 

No.  14  mine 

10 

1 

No.  15  mine.... .... 

0 

No.  W-I7  mine 

0 

No.  18  mine 

I 

No.  W-2n  mine 

tl 

No.  W-21  mine 

6 

No.  W-3n  mine 

4 

No.  W-31  mine 

4 

Lynn  Gap  Coal  Co.:  No.  1 
mine 

0 

North  Ea.st  Coal  Co.:  Tbealka 
No.  3  mine 

s 

Pond  Creek  Pocahontas  Co.: 
No    1  mine 

7 

No.  8  mine     

3 

No.  3  Elkhom  mine...... 

No.  4  mine .... 

\ 

No.  5  mine . 

\ 

No.  6  mine 

6 

Prinpes.s  Elkhom  (3oal  Co.: 

Princess  No.  1  mine 

Princfss  No.  2  mine 

Puncheon   Creek   (3oal    (3o.: 

Puncheon  Creek  mine 

Sizemore      Mining      Corp.: 
Turner  No.  3  mine 

1 
3 

1 
3 

South  East  Coal  Co.: 

Laviers  No.  3  mine _ 

Seoo  No.  1  mine 

1 

1 

Stephens  Elkhom  Pnel  Corp.: 

St4>phens  Elkhom  mine 

T.  &  R.Coal  Corp.: 

No.  8  mine 

« 
0 

No.  4  mine 

1 

Turner  Elkhom  Mining  Ca.: 

Columbia  No.  1  mine 

Columbia  No.  2  mine 

Columbia  No.  3  mine 

Columbia  No.  6  mine. 

No.  R-1  mine 

2 

7 
fi 
6 
0 

No.  R-5mine 

0 

No.   R-7,   Noa.  1  and  2 
mines.. 

fi 

No.  R-7A  mine 

6 

No.  R-12mine 

0 

Utilities  Elkhom  Coal  Co.: 

Bear  Fork  No  1  mine 

Booker  Fork  Nos.  3  and  4 
mines. 

0 
0 

Eaco  min« 

Martin  .No.  8  mine 

Whitebouse  Coal  Co.:  Whito- 
house  mine 

Buflalo  Chilton  Coal  Co.: 
No.  1  mine ... 

No.  2  mine ..... 

No.  3  mine 

10 

Bufialo  Eagle  Mines:  Riley 
No.  1  mine 

Clean  EsijleCSoal  Co.:  Clean 
Eagle  mine 

Crystal  Block:  Ooke  A  Coal  Co.: 
Crystal  Block  No.  5  mine. 
Crystal  mine ...._... 

No.  1  mine............... 

No.  3  mine .^.. 

No.  4  mine 

Elk  Creek  Coal  Co.: 

.N()<f.  1  and  3  mines 

No.  4  mine ... 

Epic  Coal  Co.: 

Wilbum  mine. ..... 

No.  2  mine       .  . 

Ethel  Chilton  Mines: 

Ethel  No.  1  mbie 

Ethel  No.  a  mine 

Gay  Coal  Co.: 

No.  2  mine 

No.  3  mine       

Georrcs  Creek  Coal  Co.,  Inc.: 

Franklm  No.  2  mine 

Betzcl  No.  1  mine 

Hctrol  No.  2  mine 

Hetsel  No.  4  mine 

No.  2  mine 

0 

*> 

» 

2 

8 

Guyan  Eagfc>  Coal  Co.: 

No.  1  mine 

No.  3  mine 

No.  4  mine 

Hutchinson  Coal  Co.: 

Dahnev  No.  8  nine 

McCandlish  mine 

No.  9  mile..... . 

No.  11  mine 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co.: 

No.  1  mine 

No.  7  mine 

12 
7 
6 

fi 

5 
2 
2 

11 

A38o8 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 


r 


.* 


♦  . 


Co3l  company  and  mine 

Total 
code 
violv 
tions 

ToUl 
refieat 
viola- 
tions 

Total 
safety 
im- 
prove- 
ments 

Island  Creek  Coal  Co.— Con. 
No.  15  mine 

14 

10 
8 

11 

11 
7 

14 

19 

1.1 

11 
5 

« 
12 

8 

36 

20 
23 
34 
20 

20 

5 
2 
5 
8 

12 

9 

14 

13 

20 

21 

13 

10 
27 

11 
8 

17 

32 

26 

14 

6 
2 

7 
6 
2 
6 

14 

12 

5 
0 

6 
9 

7 

96 

IS 
1ft 
13 
13 

10 

2 
2 
1 
2 

12 
6 
0 

7 

21 

10 

6 

3 
0 

3 

4 

10 
12 
13 

7 

Xo.  Ifi  mine .... 

5 

No.  20  mine...* .... 

No.  22  mine ... ..'.. 

5 
2 

No.  2S  mine . 

10 

No.  K  mine 

a 

No.  "W  mine 

17 

Ktaberling  CoUiery  Co.:  No. 
11  mine 

2 

T.<wan  Easle  Coal  Co.:  Rite 
No.  1  mine..        .      .  

4 

Logan-Powellton  Coal  Co.: 

McCiill  No.  1  mine 

McCall  .No.  2  mine - 

Lorado  Mining  Co.: 

No.  2  mine .„ 

No.  5  mine .„ .... 

8 
2 

5 
13 

No  7  mine 

9 

Lybtirn  Mines,  Inc.:  Lybum 
No.  S  mine       

8 

Merrill  Coal  Co.: 

Bic  Creek  mine .... 

12 

Merrill  mine     

4 

■  Taplin  .No.  2  mine 

No.  2  mine       

20 

8 

Norfolk  &  Chesapeake  Coal 
Co  ■  No.  4  mine         

9 

Powellton  Co-\l  Co.: 

Jane  \nn  No.  1  mine 

Jfine  .Vnn  No.  2  mine 

Jnne  Ann  No.  3  mine 

Jane  Ann  No.  4  mine 

Snap  Creek  Co<«]Co.: 

Snap  Creek  mine i 

Snap  Creek  No.  2  mine... 

Snan  Creek  No.  3  mine.  . 
Utilities    Coal    Co.:  No.    62 
mine 

5 
2 
3 
6 

3 

7 
9 

8 

Wanda  Mining  Co.:  Wanda 
mine 

S 

WiniiUe  Coal  Corp.:  Wlnisle 
mine                           .     .. 

8 

Bidgewood  Coal  Co.:  Peacb 
Creek  Chilton  mine 

Tennessee  Products  &  Chemi- 
cal Corp.: 

Reels  Cove  mine         . 

4 
0 

Whitwell  No.  1  mine 

Pagp  Pocahontas  Cool  Corp.: 
No.  1  mine ... 

68 
0 

Page  No.  2  mine 

1 

Byeamore  Coal  Corp.:  Boo- 
eaneer  mine 

BellemeadeCoalCo.:  Sabine 
mine 

9 
35 

Brule  Smokeless  Coal   Co.: 
Brule  mine  .N'os.  3  and  4^... . 

10 

How  Our  Tax  Dollars  Are  Wasted 


AI 

•PKNDIX 

-• 

1 

S 

9 

•O  n 

2J 

u 

"3 

?! 

OS'S 

3 

2l 

^-2 
3.3 

_  a.- 

5ag 

o 

o  > 

o  > 

O—  H 

o  3 

Ir- 

H 

H 

H 

H 

Southern    Coal    Pro- 

ducers .\ssociation 

is 

348 

179 

216 

9 

Pocahontas     Operators 

A."»ociation 

62 

562 

3M 

291 

19 

Alabama   Commercial 

Coal  Operators 

63 

469 

323 

118 

S 

Greenbrier  Coal  Opera- 

tors .Association 

36 

566 

325 

431 

5 

Haiard  Coal  Operators 

Association 

41 

1,183 

793 

172 

12 

Harlan     County    Coal 

Operators  .Association. 

66 

1,508 

1,063 

314 

24 

New  River  Coal  Opera- 

tors Association 

48 

822 

366 

616 

23 

Operators  .Association  of 
Williamson  Field 

51 

961 

661 

329 

26 

Kanawha    Coal    Oper- 

ators Association 

100 

1,953 

1,033 

1,197 

20 

Southern    Tennessee 

Coal    Producers    As- 

sociation   

2 

37 

3 

n 

0 

Upper      Buchanan 
Smokeless  Coal  Oper- 

ators A^sociatit* 

b 

36 

17 

10 

4 

Winding  Oulf  Operators 

Association : 

6 

58 

25 

54 

0 

Southern    Appal^taian 

Coal     Operators    As- 

sociation   .' 

38 

886 

678 

271 

« 

Logan   Coal    Operators 

Association '.^ 

Big  Sandy   Elkftorn 
Coal    Operators    As- 

72 

1.00S 

587 

444 

23 

sociation 

92 

1.754 

1,098 

375 

9 

Total 

12.171 

7.435 

4.915 

185 

Total  appeal"  ^hmittM  to'  the  Joint  Industry  Jafaty 
Committee  by  alt*Sio.-iaUous;  41. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN.  JR. 

or  CONNECnCtJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

t  Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
include  another  article  of  a  series  being 
written  by  Sidney  Shalett  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  entitled  'How  Our  Tax 
Etollars  Are  Wasted": 

How  Our  Tax  Dolx-abs  Aki  Wasted 

(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

(No.  7  of  a  series) 

Properly  handled,  the  so-called  certlflcata 
of  necessity,  a  governmental  Invention  to  In- 
duce private  Investments  In  Industrial  expan- 
sion needed  for  the  defense  program,  la  a 
useful  device.  But  because  of  erratic  and 
hasty  administration  In  the  early  poet-Korea 
days,  the  certificate  often  became  an  extra 
favor  granted  to  Interests  which  were  going 
to  expand  anyway.  Occasionally  the  Federal 
Government  even  put  up  the  capital  that  wa« 
being  "risked." 

An  Industrialist  obtaining  such  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  Defense  Production  Adminis- 
tration can  charge  off  up  to  100  percent  of 
the  costs  of  his  defense  plant  as  a  tax  deduc- 
tion in  5  years — Instead  of  the  traditional  20 
to  25  years.  At  latest  count,  certificates 
granting  qulclc  tax-write-off  benefits  had 
been  granted  on  approximately  $10,350,000.- 
000  worth  of  Investments,  and  DPA,  which 
says  the  whole  procedure  has  been  tightened 
up.  still  has  a  huge  backlog  to  act  upon. 

In  Its  Investigation  Into  the  worlLlngs  of 
necessity  certificates  and  Government  loans 
for  plant  expansions,  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Government  Op)eratlons,  headed  by 
Representative  PoE-nta  Habdt.  Jb..  Democrat. 
of  Virginia,  established  shocking  laxity  In 
administration.  The  case  of  the  Lone  Star 
Steel  Co..  of  Dalngerfleld,  Tex.,  was  cited  as 
an  example  of  how  a  company  was  given 
authority  to  write  off  85  percent  of  an  Invest- 
ment for  expaiulon  in  5  years,  although  "all 
available  facts  point  to  very  profitable  opera- 
tions after  the  emergency."  In  the  Lone  Star 
case,  the  subcommittee  noted,  expansion 
plans  "had  been  made  long  before  the  emer- 
gency and  wildly  without  regard  for  the 
benefits  of  a  certificate  of  necessity." 

Lone  Star's  postwar  operations  began.  In 
fact,  with  a  bargain  from  Uncle  Sam.  It  pur- 
chased $30.00Ci,000  worth  of  unused  plg-lron 
facilities,  plus  a  couple  of  coal  mines,  from 
the  War  Assets  Administration  for  $6,369,520. 
It  even  asked  RFC  for  a  $1,500,000  loan  to 
make  the  down  payment;  however,  after  RFC 
approved  the  application,  the  Texas  company 
changed  Its  mind  and  financed  it  privately. 

In  1948.  Lone  Star  decided  to  add  faclU- 
tles  to  produce  equipment  for  nearby  oil 
fields.  Again  It  applied  to  RFC — for  a  $74.- 
000,000  loan.  RFC  countered  with  an  offer 
of  $34,000,000,  provided  that  the  company 
raised  $22,000,000  on  Its  own. 

Nothing  happened  until  late  1950,  when, 
because  of  the  Korean  situation,  the  cer- 
tlflcate-of-necesslty  program  came  into  the 
picture.  Lone  Star  then  obtained  a  certifi- 
cate of  necessity  which  would  permit  It  to 
write  off  85  percent  of  Its  long-planned  In- 
vestment over  5  years,  the  theory  being  that 
this  was  a  risk  capital  for  a  wartime  Job.  As 
the  Hardy  subcommittee  summarized,  an 
RFC  loan  examiner  estimated  that  "under 
the  certificate  of  necessity  each  year  for  6 
years  the  company  could  charge  off  on  the 
loan  $14,685,000  of  an  estimated  net  Income 
of  $18,525,000.  •  •  •  If  the  RFH:  estimate 
Is  correct  the  company  would  pay  no  Income 
tax  at  all." 


Finally.  RFC  agreed  to  a  $50,000,000  loan, 
conditioned  on  Lone  Star  putting  up  some 
private  equity  and  obtaining  an  additional 
$23,425,000  from  DPA.  The  Hardy  group's 
comment  was:  "The  taxpayers  are  the  real 
stockholders  In  RFC,  and  It  is  no  protection 
to  them  to  shift  risk  to  DPA  or  any  other 
agency  using  pubUc  funds."  It  is  of  Interest 
that  Lone  Star  recently  was  turned  down  in 
a  new  application  for  an  addltlohal  $50,650,- 
000  defense  loan,^ 


Archbishop  Thomas  Joseph  Walsh 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

OF 

HON  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or  NEW   JEBoXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  6 
last,  there  departed  from  this  life  a  tow- 
ering figure  among  the  Catholic  Hier- 
archy of  America.  Most  Rev.  Thomas 
Joseph  Walsh,  archbishop  of  Newark, 
died  on  that  day. 

In  tribute  to  his  memory.  I  enclose 
herewith  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Hudson  Dispatch,  published  in  Union 
City.  N.  J.,  which  relates  principally  to 
the  achievements  of  this  cleric  as  a 
builder  of  schools  and  churches  in  his 
archdiocese. 

I  make  no  mention  here  of  the  wide- 
spread spiritual  Influence  which  he  ex- 
ercised among  more  than  1,000,000  Cath- 
olics oi  whom  he  was  the  shepherd  and 
who  made  up  his  spiritual  flock. 

Archbishop  Walsh  was  truly  a  great 
man  In  the  finest  and  highest  sense  of 
the  word. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Abchbishop  Walsh 

Not  only  do  the  more  than  1,072.000  Roman 
Catholics  in  archdiocese  of  Newark  mourn 
the  death  yesterday  of  Archbishop  Thomas 
Joseph  Walsh  but  thousands  of  citizens  of 
other  faiths  will  feel  deeply  the  departure 
of  this  illustrious  prelate  from  the  earthly 
vineyard. 

For  52  years  since  he  entered  the  priest- 
hood. Archbishop  Walsh  bad  proved  an  ln« 
defatlgable  emissary  of  God  who  left  a  po- 
tent impression  for  good  upon  the  minds 
of  men  everywhere  his  Influence  pervaded. 
This  was  as  true  as  a  parish  priest  as  it  was 
when  he  was  elevated  to  the  monslgnorl,  and 
later  to  be  bishop  of  the  Trenton  diocese. 
Probably  that  was  why  he  was  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed the  late  Bishop  John  J.  O'Connor,  of  the 
Newark  diocese.  In  which  larger  field  of  en- 
deavor his  extraordinary  gifts  could  bear 
even  greater  fruit. 

H!s  accomplishments  In  the  Newark 
diocese  from  1928  to  1937  so  Impressed  Pope 
Plus  XI  that  It  was  made  an  archdiocese  In 
the  latter  year  and  Bishop  Walsh  was  raised 
to  the  rank  of  archbishop.  There  never 
was  a  period  In  the  history  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  New  Jersey  when  there 
was  so  much  progress  made  in  the  building 
of  schools  and  churches  as  during  the  24 
years  that  he  served  as  bishop  and  arch- 
bishop. He  rightly  earned  the  man-made 
title  of  "Christ's  Builder." 

Death  at  78  ended  hopes  of  Archbishop 
Walsh's  devoted  followers  that  he  would  live 
to  be  elevated  to  the  cardlnalate.  He  had 
been  talked  of  for  that  honor  since  the  death 
of  Dennis  Cardinal  Dougherty,  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  May  1951.  Archdiocese  of  Newark 
had  grown  so  tremendously,  and  the  fame 
and  achievements  of  Archbishop  Walsh  kept 
pace  with  this  development,  that  there  was 
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great  hope  he  would  attain  that  next  highest 
rank  In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Em- 
bracing the  populous  counties  of  Hudson, 
Bergpn.  Essex,  and  Union,  archldloceae  of 
Newark  bad  become  the  fifth  largest  In  the 
whole  country. 

It  Is  regrettable  that  the  archbishop's  eyes 
will  never  look  upon  the  completed  Cathe- 
dral of  the  Sacred  Heart,  which  has  been  In 
cour«e  of  construction  In  Newark  since  1902. 
This  preteritlouB  edifice  that  will  be  the  most 
lavish  in  the  State,  it  is  anticipated,  may  be 
finished  in  August  1958.  which  month  wlU 
mark  the  centenary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  diocese  of  Newark. 

We  thin):  that  a  good  picture  of  the  dy- 
namic po«er  of  Archbishop  Walsh,  as  a 
builder,  that  revpai«d  Itself  In  so  many 
ways  to  tfce  a«;grandlzement  of  the  arch- 
diocese, ts  clven  In  this  part  of  an  editorial 
that  appealed  In  these  columns  on  June  4. 
1951: 

"In  the  archdiocese  today  there  are  68 
projects  un<ler  construction,  Including  a  ca- 
thedral, church  buildings,  convents,  and 
rectories  th»t  will  represent,  on  completion, 
the  expenditure  of  more  than  $20,000,000. 
On  Saturday  at  comntencement  exercises  of 
Seton  Hall  University.  Archbishop  WaUh  an- 
nounced a  new  project — a  four-story  dormi- 
tory for  the  campiis  In  South  Orange.  Con- 
struction Is  to  start  next  month. 

"The  most  pretentious  of  these  projects 
Is  Cathedral  of  the  Sacred  Heart  being 
erected  in  Newark.  A  dinner  sponsored  by 
Cathedral  BiilMers  AssocUtion  of  the  Laity 
was  held  In  Newark  Thursday  night.  Arch- 
bifhop  Walfh  was  the  most  distinguished 
guest  and  received  an  enthusiastic  ovation. 
It  was  announced  that  $300,000  was  pledged 
to  speed  completion  and  furnishing  of  the 
edifice,  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be  ready  lor 
dedication  In  August  1953.  marking  the  cen- 
tennial of  the  establishment  of  Newark  dio- 
cese. 

"Archbishop  Walsh  was  born  In  Landing, 
Pa..  In  1873  He  was  ordained  a  priest  la 
1900  He  wiis  appointed  bishop  of  Trenton 
In  1918.  and  in  1928  was  named  bishop  of  tbe 
Newark  dloc«se.  He  succeeded  the  late  Bish- 
op John  J.  O'Connor,  who  died  in  1927. 
Bishop  Walih  was  elevated  to  the  arch- 
bishopric on  December  10.  1937. 

"In  the  F^t  20  years  200  construction 
projects  hav«!  either  been  completed  or  are 
tinder  way. 

"Today  there  are  40  high  schools  with 
12.000  students;  150  grammar  schools  with 
150.000  pupils;  600  priests,  exclusive  of  those 
who  are  connected  with  various  religious 
orders;  1,900  nuns  serving  as  teachers.  In 
charity  and  welfare  work,  and  In  other  ca- 
pacit»«e:  the  $2  000,000  Darlington  Seminary, 
one  of  the  irost  outstanding  Institutions  of 
Its  kind;  five  colleges.  Including  Seton  Hall 
and  Its  divisions,  and  St.  Peter's;  nine  hospi- 
tals, two  homes  for  the  blind,  two  homes  for 
the  aged;  four  orphanages  and  three  foun- 
dling homeei  and  the  Arlington  Protectory 
for  Boys 

"There  are  three  retreat  homes,  and  four 
villas  for  the  HI.  There  are  now  239  churches 
In  the  archdiocese,  most  of  them  with  Cath- 
olic Youth  Organization  units,  with  a  total 
membership  given  as  150.000.  One  of  the 
most  Important  agencies  In  the  archidocese 
Is  the  modem  Catholic  Charities  Bureau, 
which  aids  thousands  every  year. 

"Yes.  on  t^e  basis  of  achievements,  we 
think  the  Most  Reverend  TTiomas  J.  Walsh, 
archbishop  cf  Newark,  has  earned  any 
honors  that  may  be  bestowed  by  his  church. 
Including  tha*.  of  the  cardlnalate." 

During  the  year  that  editorial  was  written, 
many  of  thosi?  projects  started  by  "Chrl.«t's 
Builder"  were  completed  and  are  now  l>eing 
used.  Even  tome  more  new  projects  were 
betrun  and  tl^.e  progressive  development  of 
archdiocese  of  Newark,  both  materially  and 
spiritually,  wcs  accelerated  under  the  guid- 
ing hand  of  the  beloved  achiever.  Archbishop 
Walsh. 


Sound  Busine$$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALT  HORAN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  tc  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  I  am  pleased  to 
include  the  following  article  by  Peter 
Edson  which  was  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington News  of  June  19: 

SocTND  Business 
(By  Peter  Edson) 

Another  big  reclamation  district  project 
pays  off  its  debt  to  the  Federal  Government 
for  Irrigation  Improvements  this  week.  It  Is 
the  Bunnyslde  Valley  Irrigation  dlsttlct  in 
the  rich  Yakima  River  country  Of  central 
Washington. 

O.  W.  Llneweaver.  assistant  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Reclamation.  Is  in  Sunny- 
side.  Wash.,  today  to  receive  the  district's 
final  payment  of  $21,000.  He  wUl  witness  the 
stamping  of  "paid  In  full"  on  an  obligation 
of  $2,270,000  first  assumed  by  the  farmers 
of  this  area  nearly  45  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  stories  that  get  printed  about 
these  huge  reclamation  projects  are  about 
the  many  millions  of  tax  dollars  that  they 
cost  for  storage  dams  and  Irrigation  canals. 
The  fact  that  the  Irrigation  and  electric 
power  aspects  of  these  projecu  are  self -liqui- 
dating is  generally  lost  sight  of. 

It  Is  only  when  there's  a  big  celebration 
while  one  of  these  projecu  pays  off,  as  at 
Eunnyside,  that  the  real  nature  of  these 
public  works  sbows  up.  The  Yakima  projects 
are  paying  off  with  a  vengeance.  Five  years 
ago  the  Tleton  division  of  tive  project  can- 
celed its  indebtedness.  Now  Sunnyslde  Is 
Clear,  leaving  only  the  Kennewick.  Klttatas 
and  Rosa  divisions  to  make  good  on  their 
contracts. 

Fifty  years  ago  this  Yakima  Valley  country 
was  nothing  but  sagebrush.  Today,  as  the 
United  Staus  Bureau  of  Reclamation  cele- 
brates its  golden  anniversary,  the  Takima 
VaUey  is  a  half  million  acres  of  the  most 
fertile  farm  land  In  America.  It  is  an  area 
two-thirds  the  size  of  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island. 

The  average  farm  In  thU  area  Is  only  50 
acres.  The  fruit  farms — where  some  of  those 
big  apples  and  pears  come  from — run  25  to 
30  acres.  Truck,  grain  and  stock  farms  run 
140  to  150  acres.  Yields  and  profits  as  high 
as  (200  an  acre  are  common. 

The  total  Federal  Investment  In  the  Yak- 
ima Valley  Irrigation  project  has  been 
about  $'5,000,000  to  date.  There  Is  another 
$14,000,000  needed  to  complete  the  Kenne- 
wick division.  This  has  been  delayed  by  the 
Korean  war  emergency. 

Paying  back  on  this  obligation  is  not  the 
only  accomplishment  that  the  Yakima  proj- 
ect has  to  Its  credit.  Since  1913.  when  the 
Federal  income  tax  law  was  passed,  the 
Yakima  Valley  has  paid  some  $200,000,000  In 
taxes   to   the   United    States    Treasury. 

The  value  of  Its  agricultural  production 
has  been  estimated  at  a  billion  dollars.  Yak- 
ima has  become  almost  world  famous  as 
an  agricultural  producing  area.  The  area 
has  been  placed  first  In  the  entire  Nation 
for  the  production  of  apples,  pears  and  hops. 
In  the  total  value  of  its  agrlcultxiral  pro- 
duction, Yakima  County  ranks  sixth  among 
all  the  8.000  United  States  counties. 

Considering  that  the  area  was  originally 
nothing  more  than  desert  and  dust.  It  Is  an 
amazing  record  of  growth.  It  was  Indian 
coimtry  135  years  ago.  Today  it  has  300,000 
inhabitants. 


Fire  and  Police  Widow$  Deserre  Eqaal 
Treatment  With  Other  Group$  Under 
Oar  Tax  Laws 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19, 1952 

Mrs.  BOLTON.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  a  group 
of  Cleveland  women  came  to  Washing- 
ton last  week  to  tell  us  in  Congress  of 
an  Inequality  which  exists  in  our  tax 
laws.  Widows  of  policemen  and  fire- 
men mu&t  at  present  pay  income  tax 
on  the  pensions  they  receive,  though 
other  groups  are  exempt.  My  bill,  H.  R. 
7467.  now  pending  before  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is  designed 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

Representing  the  policemen's  and 
firemen's  widows  of  Greater  Cleveland. 
Mrs.  Anna  V.  Coleman.  Mrs.  Martha 
Christian  and  Mrs.  Edith  Holsinger 
came  to  Washington  at  their  own  ex- 
pense to  advocate  lifting  the  tax  on  such 
pensions,  which  average  about  $703  a 
year. 

These  widows  had  been  told  at  home. 
"Don't  go  to  Washington,  it's  too  big 
for  you.  It's  too  tough.  Only  huge  in- 
terests and  expensive  lobbies  can  make 
the  grade  down  there." 

Yet  when  they  arrived  they  found  that 
their  good  cause  and  t^eir  forthright 
story  earned  them  a  warm  reception  in 
every  ofBce.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  my  colleagues,  especially 
the  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  for  hearing  these  ladies  and 
recognizing  the  facts  of  their  case. 

As  the  Cleveland  Press,  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  newspapers, 
pointed  out  in  its  editorial,  pensions  paid 
widows  of  policemen  and  firemen  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  exempt  from  income 
tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  in  the  Record  the 
following  article  and  editorial  on  H.  R. 
7467,  which  appeared  in  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  June  16  and  17.  1952: 
{From  the  Cleveland  Press  of  June  16,  1851] 
Tksee  Wmows  Fight  To  Litt  Tax  oh  Policb 

AKI)  PiKEMXN'S  PXNSIOIfS 

(By  Dick  Preston) 

Washington.  June  3  6.— Widows  of  raflroad 
workers  and  those  on  social  security  are 
exempted  by  law  from  paying  Income  tax  on 
their  pensions. 

But,  through  a  legal  quirk,  widows  of  po- 
licemen and  firemen  must  pay  the  tax,  al- 
though their  pensions  in  Cleveland  are  only 
$720  a  year. 

This  Injustice  so  angered  three  Cleveland 
women  that  they  have  been  tramping  the 
corridors  of  Capitol  HUl  for  months,  button- 
holing Congressmen  and  demanding  that 
something  be  done  about  It. 

At  last  reports.  It  appeared  they  might 
soon  get  their  wish. 

The  trio,  all  pensioned  widows  themselTes, 
are  led  by  Mrs.  Anna  V.  Coleman  of  4377 
West  Forty-ninth  Street.  Although  she  Is  a 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Coleman  has  made  three 
lengthy  visits  to  Washington  since  pytmjary 
to  fight  for  her  cause. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  with  Mrs.  Martha  Christian 
of  S117  Searsdale  Avenue,  has  Just  completed 
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a  week's  stay  In  which  they  discussed  their 
project  with  offlclals  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau,  Cleve- 
land Congressmen,  and  nearly  every  member 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Third  battling  widow  Is  Mrs.  Edith  Hol- 
slnger  of  1866  Kast  Sixty-sixth  Street,  who 
spent  a  week  here  In  March  with  Mrs.  Cole- 
man. 

Mrs.  Christian  Is  president  of  the  Cleveland 
Police  Widows  Association.  Mrs.  Holslnger 
heads  the  Fire  Widows  Association.  Mrs. 
Coleman  Is  past  district  vice  president  of  the 
Association  of  Retired  Fire  Fighters,  Police- 
men, and  Widows. 

Among  them  they  represent  700  Cleveland 
police  and  fire  widows.  Equally  benefited  If 
their  bill  goes  through  would  be  other  hun- 
dreds throughout  Ohio  and  an  estimated  50,- 
000  in  the  Nation. 

They  point  out  that  a  widow  with  one 
child  can  barely  exist  on  a  $720  pension. 
But  If  she  goes  to  work  to  supplement  her 
income  and  earns  $2,000  additional  she  must 
pay  $123  in  annual  tax  on  the  $720  alone,  on 
top  of  $125  tax  on  the  $2,000. 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  Press,  June  17,  1952] 

Public  Wux  Gladly  SuBSCRtBi  to  Incomk 
Tax  Exemption 

Pensions  paid  widows  of  Cleveland  police- 
men and  firemen  don't  go  very  far  at  pres- 
ent-day prices.  Certainly,  they  ought  to  be 
exempt  from  Income  tax. 

The  injustice  apparently  is  due  to  an  over- 
sight In  the  law.  A  group  of  women  repre- 
senting Cleveland  pensioners  has  been  busy 
In  Washington  trying  to  get  the  law  changed. 

Congresswoman  Francis  P.  Bolton's  bill  to 
exempt  the  pensions  from  the  tax  ought  to 
be  passed  as  a  matter  of  fairness.  The  Gov- 
ernment needs  taxes,  of  course.  There  la 
no  argument  on  that.  Simple  arithmetic, 
though,  ought  to  prove  that  the  widows  have 
more  need  of  their  meager  pensions  than 
Uncle  Sam  does  for  his  cut. 


Hobbling  InternatioDal  Trade 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  my 
Statement  made  before  the  Housing 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  on 
the  Defense  Production  Act  amendments 
of  1952: 

Btatement  of  Hon.  Emanuel  Celler,  Repre- 
sentative IN  CCNC3ESS  From  the  State  or 
New  York 

Mr.  Celler.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  members 
Of  this  distinguished  committee,  last  fall  the 
House  was  asked  to  pass  a  bill  which  would 
have  excluded  from  the  United  States  any 
product  containing  m.aterial8  which  were 
subject  to  any  kind  of  allocation. 

The  sponsors  of  the  bill  argued  that  if  a 
material  was  scarce  enough  to  be  subject  to 
allocation,  American  manufacturers  were 
presumably  having  a  hard  time  getting  It 
and  that  If  American  manufacturers  were 
having  a  hard  time  getting  a  material,  no 
foreigner  who  had  the  material  should  be 
allowed  to  sell  his  product  here  In  competi- 
tion with  the  American  product. 

The  bill  took  no  account  of  whether  the 
American  consumer,  or  American  Indiistry, 
needed  the  product.  It  took  no  account  of 
whether  the  American  producer  was  really 


being  handicapped  by  lack  of  the  scarce  ma- 
•lerial  Involved,  and  it  took  no  account  of 
what  use  the  foreign  countries  made  of  the 
dollars  It  earned  when  It  sold  the  scat^;  ma- 
terial in  our  market. 

It  simply  laid  down  the  general  rule  if  a 
material  was  under  allocation  here,  no  for- 
eign product  containing  the  material  was 
to  be  admitted.  It  was  a  sort  of  a  blunder- 
buss method  of  attacking  a  difficulty. 

Tbe  bill  wa*  obviously  not  in  this  Nation's 
Interest.  The  House  wisely,  rejected  It. 
This  year,  the  bill  was  Introduced  again, 
H.  R.  6343,  and  similar  provisions  In  that 
bill  are  contilned  In  H.  R.  3871,  notably 
title  I,  section  101  (a).  That  bUl,  and  sim- 
ilar bills,  and  that  section,  are  now  pre- 
sented to  the  House  again  despite  the  fact 
that  last  year  the  House  rejected  those  pro- 
visions. 

But  this  year  the  proposal  is  somewhat 
dressed  up,  particularly  H.  R.  6843.  It  is 
not  quite  as  restrictive.  It  would  not  ex- 
clude all  fortign  goods  which  contained  a 
scarce  material.  It  would  only  cut  imports 
of  those  goodH  to  half  of  what  they  were  in 
1947-49. 

That  la  not  the  case,  however,  in  H.  R. 
3871,  section  101  (a).  In  special  cases  it 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  raise 
the  import  celling. 

These  chanKes  do  not  alter  the  basic  fact. 
These  bills  are  wrong  in  principle,  and  would 
be  harmful  In  practice.  They  would  in- 
Jxire  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Interests  of  friendly  countries  which 
trade  with  the  United  States.  They  would 
not  serve  any  of  the  objectives  that  we  seek 
in  the  presen-;  emergency. 

I  repeat,  thit  section  101  of  H.  R.  3871,  is 
absolutely  shutting  off  of  imports  of  raw 
materials  or  products  containing  the  raw 
materials,  where  such  raw  materials  are  sub- 
ject to  priorities  or  allocations  and  similar 
restrictions. 

To  begin  with  there  is  nothing  in  these 
provisions  which  would  insure  that  the  sup- 
ply of  scarce  materials  to  the  United  States 
would  be  Increased  one  lota. 

The  evident  need  Is  to  get  more  of  those 
scarce  materials.  All  that  the  provisions  do 
Is  to  guarantee  that  imports  of  goods  con- 
taining scarce  materials  would  be  cut  back 
to  a  dribble,  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  bills 
offered,  and  cut  off  entirely  In  pursuance  of 
section  101  (a)  of  H.  R.  3871. 

In  most  c&ies,  this  is  likely  to  mean  that 
the  goods  which  would  have  been  sold  in 
this  market  will  be  driven  to  other  markets. 
In  some  Instances,  those  markets  will  be  the 
markets  of  tlie  Soviet  bloc,  which  will  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  increase  its  sup- 
plies of  good.'!  made  of  scarce  materials. 

Since  these  bills  could  not  he  relied  upon 
to  increase  our  supply  of  raw  materials,  they 
could  not  be  relied  upon  to  put  any  Ameri- 
can worker  back  on  the  Job  who  was  out  of 
work  for  lack  of  scarce  materials,  there  is 
only  one  sure  way  in  which  the  United  States 
can  increase  Its  supply  of  raw  materials,  and 
that  is  by  cxjperatlng  with  other  friendly 
countries  of  l  he  free  world  in  the  production 
and  use  of  these  supplies. 

We  are  doing  this  already  through  such  in- 
ternational oi-ganizations  as  the  Internation- 
al Materials  Conference  and  the  organization 
for  European  Economic  Cooperation.  The 
countries  on  our  side  have  developed  a  con- 
siderable measure  of  agreement  on  how  to 
conserve  and  distribute  the  materials  which 
are  scarce  in  the  free  world. 

That  system  of  cooperation  would  be  shak- 
en to  its  foundations  by  the  kind  of  uni- 
lateral action  on  our  part  which  section  101 
(a)  of  H.  R.  3878  would  produce,  and  which 
would  be  produced  by  the  other  bills  that  I 
bave  mentioned. 

So  far  I  liave  described  what  the  bills 
would  not  do.  Let  me  point  out  a  few  of 
the  tilings  which  the  billSj  or  these  provi- 
sions, surely  would  do. 


In  the  first  place,  they  would  hurt  the 
defense  effort,  which  other  friendly  coun- 
tries have  been  undertaking  In  cooperation 
with  the  Unl.,ed  States.  Many  of  these 
countries  depend  upon  earnings  from  the 
sale  of  their  products  in  Ameiic  m  markets 
to  buy  American  goods  they  need. 

These  goods  go  to  maintain  the'r  essen- 
tial civilian  economies  and  to  expand  their 
defense  programs. 

Once  we  cut  off  the  opportunity  of  these 
countries  to  earn  dollars  In  the  American 
market,  either  they  must  ask  us  for  Increased 
dolliur  aid,  or  they  must  cut  back  on  their 
military  efforts.  Most  of  them  have  no  other 
choice.  A  reduction  In  their  opportunity 
for  dollar  earnings,  therefore,  frustrates  our 
own  security  objectives. 

These  provisions  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  Soviet  bloc.  They  would  do  this 
in  a  number  of  ways.  First,  they  play 
squarely  Into  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  propa- 
ganda specialists  who  engineered,  for  exam- 
ple, the  recent  Moscow  economic  conference. 

These  provisions  give  those  Soviet  propa- 
gandists the  opportunity  to  broadcast  to  the 
world  that  American  policies  are  designed  to 
promote  American  exports,  and  to  restrict 
American  goods  In  foreign  markets. 

It  adds  plausibility  to  their  charges  that 
our  policies  will  reduce  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe  to  a  new  colonization.  I 
think  you  gentlemen  are  as  aware  as  I  am 
that  ideas  are  Just  as  important,  some- 
times, as  bullets,  and  that  propaganda,  in 
this  world  of  ours  today,  is  Just  as  Impor- 
tant as  logistics  or  ballistics,  and  the  Com- 
munists are  past  masters  in  the  field  of 
propaganda. 

I  am  told  that  while  we  expend,  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  including  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica and  similar  facilities,  about  $85,000,000 
a  year,  the  Communists  spend  $1,500,000,000 
for  the  same  purposes. 

Ours  U  a  mere  trickle  to  what  they  spend 
with  reference  to  propaganda,  and  these 
provisions  would  be  Jvist  grist  to  the  Com- 
munist propaganda  mill. 

Now  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do.  that  So- 
viet Russia  is  out  with  schemes  to  divide  the 
United  States  from  Its  allies  of  the  west 
They  are  devising  all  kinds  of  trade  schemes 
to  appeal  to  businessmen  the  world  over,  and 
there  are  real  signs  of  their  schemes  catch- 
ing hold.  In  Great  Britain,  In  Italy,  and  in 
other  countries. 

A  trade  deal  with  the  free  world  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,000,000  In  3  years  has  been 
offered  by  the  Russian  spokesmen  at  the  re- 
cent Moscow  trade  conference. 

Russian  timing  is  very  shrewd  in  that  re- 
gard, and  well  chosen.  There  were  present 
at  that  conference  British.  Japanese,  Ger- 
man. Italian  businessmen — all  of  them  in 
cutthroat  competition  one  with  the  other  to 
try  to  sell  the  consumer  goods  which  are 
backing  up  on  their  markeU  because  of  lack 
of  demand.  Unemployment  is  rising  in 
those  countries  Along  comes  Russia,  with 
a  siren  voice  offering  to  buy  those  goods  pil- 
ing up  in  those  countries  for  lack  of  cus- 
tomers. 

And  now  we  come  along  with  a  provision 
of  this  sort  to  reduce  the  demand  for  those 
very  goods,  by  saying  "We  are  not  going  to 
take  them." 

Now.  many  of  these  businessmen  from 
those  countries  are  hard  put  to  it.  imd  are 
rising  to  the  Russian  baijU'-^S^hese  proviBlons 
strengthen  the  Soviet  Tnoc  In  another  way. 
They  make  It  easier  for  the  Soviet  bloc  coun- 
tries to  acquire  goods  containing  scarce  ma- 
terials. Free  world  countries  are  compelled, 
by  provisions  of  this  sort,  to  rely  more  and 
more  upon  the  Soviet  bloc  as  an  outlet  for 
their  production.  The  bills  should  be  ap- 
praised for  what  they  are.  They  are  not.  as 
I  repeat,  bills  to  conserve  raw  materials. 
The  power  to  control  imports  for  that  ptir- 
pose  is  already  contained  in  section  101  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  and  no  added 
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legislation  is  needed.  It  Is  simply  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  a  few  Industries  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  special  situation  created  by 
our  mobiliaitlon  efforts  to  get  an  extraordi- 
nary measure  of  protection. 

When  we  examine  the  roster  of  Industries 
which  are  finipporting  this  bill.  It  is  clear  that 
many  of  th^m  have  been  trying  for  years — 
long  before  these  provisions  were  offered — to 
secure  special  protection  from  foreign  com- 
petition. Taese  industries  have  a  real  prob- 
lem. They  should  resort  to  the  procedures 
which  Congress  has  established  In  the  Trade 
AgreemenU  Act  for  dealing  with  that  kind 
of  problem,  but  they  must  not  l>e  allowed  to 
take  advantage  of  the  difficulties  of  our  pres- 
ent emergency  to  secure  special  protection  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  economy. 

The  insertion  of  this  new  language,  sec- 
tion 101  (S'  to  my  mind,  is  dangerous.  It 
Is  a  contradiction  of  n\ir  reciprocal-trade 
agreements,  will  do  serious — very  serious — 
injury  to  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act, 
and  klndrec  acts,  and  Is  a  return  virtually 
to  the  dayi  of  the  high  protective  tariffs 
which  resulted  in  conditions  that  you  are 
well  aware  of  in  the  IQSO's.  In  effect  It  says 
"Buy  American  and  buy  nothing  else  " 

There  Is  i»carcely  a  commodity  imported 
which  will  not  carry  with  It  at  leaet  some 
part  of  msterisl  which  has  been,  or  shall  be, 
subject  to  allocations  and  priorities. 

It  is  a  bold  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some 
group,  to  reinstate  the  tariff  walls  on  a  thou- 
sand and  one  products,  and  this  is  being  done 
by  indirection,  l>ecau8e  this  is  a  sort  of  a 
rider  to  a  defense  act.  If  these  provisions 
were  offered  separately  they  would  not  come 
to  this  committee.  They  would  go  to  the 
Committee  on  Wsvs  snd  Means.  8o  I  say 
they  are  riders  to  this  bill. 

In  addition  thereto,  you  would  create  scar- 
cities in  this  market.  When  you  create 
scarcities  In  the  supply  of  those  materials 
containing  those  particular  objects — you 
would,  by  creating  scarcity  of  commodities 
in  this  country,  add  to  the  Inflationary 
trends. 

The  widest  number  of  articles  would  Im 
affected  by  tiilii  provision:  Washing  ma- 
chines, radicis,  baby  carriages,  tools,  pocket- 
books,  shoes,  textiles,  clothes,  scientific  in- 
struments, musical  instruments,  pottery, 
paints,  varnishes,  bicycles,  furniture — I  can 
run  the  whole  gamut  and  give  you  a  thou- 
sand and  one  articles  that  might  be  covered 
by  a  provi&iDn  as  drastic  as  that. 

Now  I  have  done  some  ciiecklng  with  the 
departments  on  the  matter  and  I  get  this 
reaction.  First,  that  the  ECA.  Uie  NPA.  the 
Department')  of  State.  Commerce,  and  Treas- 
ury, the  ODM,  are  all  opposed  to  this  partic- 
ular provislcm.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  pri- 
orities and  allocation  controls,  present  or 
prospective,  cover  the  great  majority  of  basic 
materials,  the  proposed  amendment  would 
embargo  mcist  imports  to  the  United  States 
subject  only  to  the  power  of  exemption 
vested  in  the  President. 

The  principal  materials  not  presently  un- 
der control  are  in  the  food  and  textile  cate- 
gories. Virtually  all  metals,  ferrous  and 
nonferrous,  are  subject  to  controls,  as  well 
as  a  broad  variety  of  minerals  and  chemicals. 
Of  our  total  1950  Imports,  which  amounted 
to  more  than  $8,000,000,000,  somewhat  more 
than  $3,500,000,000,  or  42  percent,  repre- 
sented manufactured  and  semimanufactured 
products.  The  proposed  import  prohibition 
would  exclude  the  great  bulk  of  these  prod- 
ucts. That  is  the  information  I  received 
from  the  Treasury  and  State  Dep>artment8. 
Now,  from  a  technical  standpoint,  I  com- 
munlCBted  with  the  customs  and  get  the 
following.  It  Is  believed  that  the  amend- 
ment might  be  very  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible for  the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  admin- 
ister. If  the  President  by  proclamation  pro- 
hibited importation  of  s;7eclfled  and  readily 
Identifiable  articles  ruch  as  knives,  for  ex- 
ample, customs  would  be  able  to  stop  their 
im  porta  tiou. 


However,  If  the  President  merely  pro- 
claimed that  certain  articles  could  not  be 
Imported  if  they  contained  raw  materials, 
on  which  priorities  or  allocations  are  in  ef- 
fect, customs  would  be  faced  with  an  im- 
possible task,  to  determine  what  raw  ma- 
terials entered  into  the  manufacture  or  pro- 
duction of  an  article  which  would  require 
detaUed  Information  regarding  manufacttir- 
ing  processes  In  Individual  foreign  countries, 
and  would  entail  a  more  extensive  examina- 
tion and  laboratory  analysis  of  Imports  than 
would  be  feasible. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago,  and  indicated  that 
there  are  remedies  open  to  these  manufac- 
turers if  they  feel  thit  they  have  a  proper 
grievance.  There  are  plenty  of  forums  to 
which  they  could  repair  to  express  their 
grievances,  get  them  heard  and  answered. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  amended  the 
Reciprocal  Trp.de  Agreement  Extension  Act 
of  1951  by  Inserting  a  specific  provision  mak- 
ing it  mandatory  for  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  Investigate  every  complaint  filed  by  do- 
mestic producers  who  alleged  that  competi- 
tive imports  were  threatening  injury  to  their 
industry.  This  is  popularly  known  as  the 
escape  clause  procedure. 

Other  statutes  now  in  force  and  effect,  to 
which  domestic  interest  have  recourse  any 
time  they  feel  additional  protection  from 
Imports  Is  needed,  are  section  22  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act.  which  permits  the 
President  to  impose  a  special  Import  fee  or 
quota  limitations,  or  both,  on  any  imported 
agricultural  commodity  which  tends  to 
render  ineffective  or  interferes  with  any  do- 
mestic price  support  or  storage  program,  and 
section  336  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  which 
provides  for  an  investigation  of  comparative 
costs  of  production  of  domestic  articles  and 
Imported  articles  not  covered  by  trade  agree- 
ments with  a  view  to  increasing  the  protec- 
tive duty  rate. 

If  the  Congress  Is  now  to  enact  another 
provision,  like  section  101  (a)  mentioned 
before,  there  would  be  set  up  a  conflicting 
and  reckless  procedure,  I  say  for  the  coddling 
of  special  pressvire  groups,  which  would  scrap 
the  escape  clause  procedure,  and  the  other 
statutes  which  Congress,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, enacted  to  provide  for  those  very 
legitimate  provisions. 

Finally,  we  seem  to  iiave  a  rather  unhappy 
knack  of  undoing  with  one  hand  what  we 
do  with  the  other.  We  have  poured  billions 
of  dollars  into  the  economic  reconstruction 
of  Western  Europe.  We  have  had  the  Bene- 
lux and  the  Schuman  plans.  We  bave  sup- 
ported every  effort  to  reduce  trade  barriers 
on  the  Continent.  And  however  short  of 
expectations,  there  have  been  substantial  re- 
suits  g:u'nered. 

United  Nations  economists  report  an  aU- 
tlme  world  record  for  production  in  1950  and 
1951,  in  the  major  part  due  to  our  own  efforts 
In  the  European  Continent.  At  the  same 
time,  while  we  are  doing  all  tills  for  Europe, 
we  help  to  nullify  the  economic  recovery  for 
Which  we  liave  in  large  measure  been  respon- 
sible. Western  Europe's  problem  is  now  one 
of  sustenance.  Our  tariff  policy  system 
seems  to  operate  as  an  effective  trade  bar- 
rier. Belgium  has  canceled  tariff  conces- 
sions in  retaliation,  in  part  due  to  tills  in- 
tended passage  of  section  101  (a).  Italy  has 
expressed  fears  that  our  tariff  policies  would 
offset  the  value  of  our  well-meant  economic 
contributions. 

Britain  has  protested  some  current  appli- 
cation of  our  tariff  policy  before  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission;  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission changes  governing  certain  products 
coming  into  this  country. 

Now,  I  do  hope  you  gentlemen  will  see 
fit  to  reject  these  provisions,  which  wUl 
create  so  much  havoc  and  dislocation,  and 
which  will  be  t>elying  our  good  Intentions 
and  even  our  pontifical  declarations,  that 
we    want    to   help    European    and    western 


countries  to  prosper  and  grow  stronger  and 
help  us  in  our  defense  effort. 


Passport  Procedve 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
append  the  following  editorial,  on  a  sub- 
ject vital  to  many  Americans,  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday,  June  19, 
1952: 

Passport  Procedure 

In  his  discussion  of  passports  at  his  press 
conference  yesterday.  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  showed  a  fair-mindedness  and  an 
awareness  of  the  civil  liberties  implications 
of  the  problem  that  were  wholly  lacking  in 
the  State  Department  press  release  on  the 
subject  3  weeks  ago.  There  is  Involved,  as 
he  said,  a  delicate  and  difficult  balance  Ise- 
tween  Individual  freedom  and  national  se- 
curity. 

The  Secretary  took  pains  to  outline  the 
procedure  followed  vrtthin  the  Department 
In  evaluating  applications  for  passports. 
Because  It  is  an  elaborate  procedure,  entail- 
ing consultation  among  security  and  politi- 
cal officers  as  well  as  officials  of  the  Passport 
Division,  he  insisted  that  there  "has  been 
no  arbitrary  action  of  any  sort.  The  actlcm 
has  been  taken  to  the  very  best  Judgment  of 
the  persons  concerned."  This  is  to  say  that 
the  Department  acts  on  applications  delib- 
erately and  conscientiously.  But  this  does 
not  alter  the  harsh  facts  that  the  Department 
makes  its  decisions  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion not  disclosed  to  the  applicant,  without 
affording  him  any  formal  hearing,  withotrt 
any  record  or  written  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  an  adverse  decision,  and  without 
any  opportunity  for  review  by  an  independ- 
ent b3dy  outside  the  Department  itself.  Th» 
Secretary,  an  outstanding  lawyer,  must  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  the  very  essence  of  arbi- 
trariness. 

Without  intending  the  slightest  disparage- 
ment of  Mrs.  Ruth  Shipley,  Chief  of  the 
Btate  Department's  Passport  Division — with- 
out calling  Into  question  in  any  way  the 
sincerity  with  which  she  and  her  colleagues 
make  their  decisions — this  newspaper  ad- 
heres to  the  view  that  no  executive  agency 
ought  to  be  allowed,  in  its  absolute  and  un- 
checked discretion,  to  deny  to  an  American 
citizen  any  of  the  rights  of  citizenship.  "Th« 
freedom  of  an  American  citizen  to  travel  in  • 
foreign  country"  as  Senator  Moass  observed 
the  other  day  "Is  a  right — a  relative  right, 
not  an  absolute  right,  but  a  right  which 
should  not  lie  denied  to  him  except  upon  a 
clear  showing  of  good  cause."  We  believe, 
moreover,  that  it  should  not  be  denied  to 
bim  except  in  conformity  with  condition* 
and  standards  prescribed  by  Congress. 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Acheson  on  discuss- 
ing the  passport  problem,  in  reasonable, 
moderate  terms  and  on  offering  the  assur- 
ance that  the  Department's  procedures  are 
being  reviewed.  He  will  find  it  possible,  we 
think,  to  reconcile  the  needs  of  national  secu- 
rity with  the  claims  of  individual  rights.  A 
fair  hearing  Is  not  incompatible  with  the 
country's  Interests.  Clearly  formulated 
stand£irds  of  Judgment  need  not  Jeopardize 
the  general  weilare.  An  impartial  zenew 
need  not  ignore  considerations  of  oommca 
safety.     These  elements  of  due  process  are 
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imtOmpecjBsiXi\e  If  AmerlcacA  are  to  continue 
to  boast  tbat  Xhtj  live  under  a  GoTemment 
Of  lam. 
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Problems  of  A^riailhire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  80T7TH  DAKC7TA 

E?  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  5, 1952 

Ifr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
^mes  during  the  past  2  years  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  These 
problems  are  still  with  us  today,  and  I 
would  like  to  reemphasize  my  views  on 
several. 

Ii4r.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  legis- 
lation which  I  consider  vital  to  a  strong, 
healthy,  expanding  national  economy. 
We  cannot  have  a  strong,  healthy,  ex- 
panding national  economy  without  a 
healthy  and  prosperous  agriculture. 
We  well  remember  what  happened  to 
agriculture  in  the  thirties  and  the  near- 
fatal  results  on  bur  national  economy. 
This  must  not  be  permitted  to  happen 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  born  and  reared  in 
a  farm  community,  and  have  lived  in  a 
nu-al  community  all  my  life.  I  know 
farmers,  and  I  know  that  not  a  single 
one  of  them  wants  something  for  noth- 
ing. They  are  self-reliant,  and  all  they 
ask  is  a  fair  chance.  They  do  not  want 
subsidies  at  the  taxpayers'  exjjense.  All 
they  ask  is  a  fair  price  at  the  market 
place  for  their  produce.  They  want  a 
farm  program  that  will  be  operated  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  not  from  Washington. 

The  legislation  I  have  sponsored  is  de- 
signed to  assure  our  farmsrs  the  protec- 
tion of  100  percent  of  parity  at  the  mar- 
ket place.  Parity  is  a  price  determined 
to  be  fair  to  producers  and  consimiers 
alike.  Our  farmers  deserve  that  pro- 
tection. I  Intend  to  keep  fighting  for 
such  protection  for  our  farmers.  They 
are  entitled  to  parity  at  the  market  place 
where  they  seU  their  produce — not  75  or 
80  percent  of  it,  but  a  full  100  per- 
cent of  it. 

The  objectives  of  the  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  are  100-percent  parity  at  the 
market  place,  self-supporting,  farmer- 
controlled  plan,  orderly  disposal  of  sur- 
pluses, protection  for  the  consumer,  pro- 
tection for  family-sized  farmer,  coordi- 
nated soil-conservation  program. 

I  would  also  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  need  for  an  expanding 
REA  program.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers 
of  the  Midwest  have  been  called  upon 
to  produce  the  necessary  food  and  fiber 
to  keep  our  boys  in  Korea  adequately 
clothed  and  fed.  They  will  supply  our 
men  in  the  armed  services  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  farms  are  undermanned 
and  the  farmers  are  working  longer  and 
harder  hours.  Ihe  least  that  we  can  do 
as  Members  of  Congress  is  to  see  that 
they  Jiave  the  working  tools  which  in- 


cludes adijquate  electric  power.  The 
Members  of  Congress  must  see  to  it  that 
our  REA  program  is  kept  vibrant  and 
healthy.  In  the  last  10  years  we  have 
seen  South  Dakota  rural  electrification 
grow  by  67.5  percent.  We  miist  not  let 
up  until  tills  figure  is  near  the  100-per- 
cent mark.  The  same  applies  to  many 
other  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  more  and  more  of  my 
mail  these  days  is  from  South  Dakota 
farmers  vihcse  sons  have  been  drafted 
and  whose  farming  operations  have  been 
greatly  curtailed  or  whose  land  is  now 
idle. 

Our  farmers  are  just  as  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic as  any  group  in  the  country. 
They  are  willing  to  serve  their  country 
but  the  hard,  plain  facts  are  that  you 
cannot  produce  food  without  adequate 
help.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  calls 
for  record  production  and  Selective 
Service  calls  for  more  men.  It  just  does 
not  add  up. 

It  is  past  time  for  Congress  to  insist 
that  a  policy  be  outlined  which  will  leave 
enough  trained  help  on  our  farms  to  in- 
sure adeciuate  production  of  food  for 
our  armies  m  Korea  and  workers  at 
home. 


Kail  Delivery  to  Forei^  Stations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALD-OENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent of  mine.  A/lc  Joseph  Segal,  who 
is  at  present  on  duty  with  the  United 
States  Air  Force  at  Nouasexir  Air  Base. 
Casablanca,  French  Morocco,  concerning 
mail  delivery  to  the  men  of  the  Air  Force 
at  that  base. 

I  investigated  this  matter  fully  and 
advised  A/lc  Segal  of  the  reasons  for  the 
interruption  in  mail  service  which  oc- 
curred and  have  just  received  a  reply 
from  him  which  I  am  sure  will  be  inter- 
esting to  the  other  Members  of  Congress: 

NousETTR  Ant  Bask, 
Casablanca.  French  Morroco,  May  31,  1952. 

Deax  Concrzssman  McDONOUGH  :  I  re- 
ceived your  reply  to  my  letter  about  the  mall 
situation  on  our  base. 

It  gave  me  great  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
know  that  the  men  who  represent  the  people. 
In  our  Government  take  an  Interest  In  our 
personal  affairs. 

In  the  past.  I  thoxight  it  a  joke  when 
someone  said.  "Write  yoiir  Congressman," 
but  now  I  realize  why  America  Is  where  she 
is  today.  If  a  man  In  public  service  will  take 
enough  Interest  In  a  serviceman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world  who  Is  only  one  of  the 
masses  (at  present),  it  can  only  be  a  great 
country. 

When  I  told  a  French  civilian  who  works 
for  me  about  the  letter,  he  coiUdn't  and 
wouldn't  believe  that  something  like  that 
could  happen,  since  It  would  never  happen 
In  Prance. 

My  deep  app>reclatlon  again. 
Sincerely, 

A/lc   JOSXPH   StOAU 


Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a  great  satisfaction 
to  realize  how  much  our  constituents  ap- 
preciate the  service  which  their  Repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  are  able  to  give 
them.  As  A  Ic  Segal  states  in  his  letter, 
it  is  difficult  for  citizens  of  other  nations 
to  realize  that  in  the  United  States  un- 
der our  system  of  government  the  peo- 
ples' Representatives  really  do  take  an 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Individual 
constituent  and  are  glad  to  be  of  service 
whenever  they  can. 

This  is  the  American  system  in  action. 
It  could  not  happen  anywhere  else  in  the 
world. 


If  We  Err  in  Our  Defense  Preparations, 
Let  Us  Err  on  Side  of  Safety 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OT   nj-INOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  19S2 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  mider 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  herewith  an  editorial 
which  appeared  In  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  on  June  16.  1952.  entitled  "How 
Long  the  Defense  Stretch -Out?" 

How  Long  the  Dctovsk  STtrrcH-Otrr? 

Has  the  time  come  to  restore  the  original 
tairget  year  of  1954  for  the  peak  of  mUltary 
production  in  the  United  States?  TMs  ques- 
tion was  raised  In  the  Sunday  Post-Dispatch 
in  companion  articles  by  the  chief  of  our 
Washlnjfton  bureau  and  our  military  analyst. 

Nearly  a  half  year  has  passed  since  Presi- 
dent Truman  In  his  economic  and  budget 
messages  to  Congress,  postponed  the  military 
production  peak  from  1954  to  1955.  with  the 
aircraft  peak  set  over  untU  perhaps  as  late 
as  1957.  In  doing  this,  the  \Milte  House  ac- 
cepted the  recommendations  of  Its  civilian 
advisers  rather  than  the  views  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

General  Bradley  and  his  associates  in  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  favor  the  earlier  target 
year  as  providing  the  greater  measure  of 
security  through  a  more  adequate  defense. 
They  regard  It  as  a  risk  to  delay  the  goal 
when  armament  output  Is  proceeding  so  rap- 
Idly  behind  the  Iron  curtain. 

The  case  of  the  civilian  advisers  Is  also 
strong.  The  White  Hoxise  economists  say 
that  a  sound  economy  Is  basic  to  an  adequate 
defense.  They  question  whether  a  1954 
target  year  would  not  severely  damage  the 
civilian  economy  and  thus  Impair  the  very 
basis  of  defense  against  Communist  aggres- 
sion. 

The  only  safe  course  Is  to  keep  these  two 
viewpoints  under  continuous  review  and  to 
hew  to  a  policy  which  wlU  give  fullest  pos- 
sible recognition  to  the  claims  of  each  while 
assuring  the  free  world  security,  both  eco- 
nomic and  military. 

An  additional  reason  for  reappraising  the 
stretch-out  at  this  time  Is  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  added  lU  own  stretch-out  to 
that  announced  by  Mr.  Truman  last  January. 
When  the  White  House  set  the  example  In 
delaying  the  production  peak.  It  was  quickly 
followed  In  Congress.  The  President  pro- 
posed a  military  budget  of  $51,400,000,000 
and  expected  It  would  be  received  as  a  tight 
minimum.  The  House  promptly  set  a  flgurs 
some  I6.000.000.000  lower  as  a  maximum, 
Porelgn  aid  has  also  undergone  severe  cut- 
ting. 
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The  month  before  the  Presidential  nomi- 
nating conventions  Is  an  obviously  unfavor- 
able time  for  suggesting  that  this  Issue  be 
taken  up  for  fresh  consideration.  But  we 
can  be  nure  that  arms  schedules  set  In 
Moscow  take  no  notice  of  our  primaries, 
conventlcns  and  elections. 

The  thing  to  remenrber  Is  that  we  are 
following  the  middle  course  of  mobilization 
and  that  If  any  error  is  to  be  made  It 
should  bo  on  the  side  of  safety. 


Western  States  Land  Commissioners  As- 
sociation Backs  Senate  Joint  Reioiu- 
tion  20 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THIJ  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  15,  1952 

Mr.  Y(DRTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should  like  to 
call  attention  to  a  letter  and  resolution 
from  the  Western  States  Land  Commis- 
sioners Association: 

JuNi  17,  1952. 

Hon.    8AI1T7EL    WlIXIAM    YctrT, 

Consressman   from    California, 
House   Office   Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dtak  Conckessman  Tortt:  The  Western 
States  r.And  Commissioners  Association, 
made  up  of  duly  constituted  land  officials 
of  the  Western  States  comprising  Arizona. 
California.  Colorado.  Idaho.  Montana.  Ne- 
vada. Ne'J?  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  Oregon,  South 
Dakota,  tJtah,  Washington,  and  Wyoming, 
held  a  conference  In  Sun  Valley,  Idaho,  on 
June  9  and  10,  1952,  to  discuss  various  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  the  administration  of 
State-owned  lands  within  the  respective 
States. 

This  conference,  by  unanimous  action  of 
the  12  States  present,  adopted  resolution  1, 
attached  urgently  requesting  affirmative  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress  on  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 2(1,  now  pending  in  the  Ssnate  and 
the  Houf«,  which  returns  to  the  States  all 
submerged  lands  within  the  respective 
boundaries  of  the  several  States. 

This  resolution  Is  brought  to  your  atten- 
tion with  the  request  that  you  give  favorable 
consideration  to  an  affirmative  vote  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  20  In  order  to  override 
a  recent  veto  of  this  bill  which  had  previously 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  by  a  very 
sizable  majority. 

Sincerely  yoxirs. 

J.  SroArr  Watsow. 

'  Secretary,  Western  States  Land 

Commiasionera  Association. 


<  Resolution  1 

WheresH  the  ownership  by  every  State  of 
this  Nation  of  ail  lands  beneath  navigable 
waters  within  Its  boundaries,  as  well  as  the 
natural  resources  therein,  has  been  placed  In 
Jeopardy  by  the  decisions  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  In  the  suits  brought 
by  the  Federal  Government  against  the 
States  of  California,  Louisiana,  and  Texas: 
and 

Whereas  the  doctrine  of  dominion,  control, 
and  paramount  rights  of  the  United  States 
annoimced  in  these  decisions  could  be  ap- 
plied to  lands  beneath  navigable  rivers.  | 
streams,  and  lakes  throughout  the  Nation 
with  like  effect  as  that  of  its  application  to 
submerged  coastal  lands;  and 


Whereas  the  only  proper  and  effective  way 
to  settle  this  vitally  Important  problem  Is 
for  the  Congress  -to  pass  suitable  legislation 
recognizing,  confirming,  establishing,  and 
vesting  In  the  respective  States  full  title  to 
and  ownership  of  the  lands  beneath  naviga- 
ble waters  within  their  boundaries,  together 
with  all  natural  resources  therein,  as  is  pro- 
vided In  Senate  Joint  Resolution  20  now 
pending  In  the  Senate  and  In  the  House  of 
Representatives;  and 

Whereas  action  by  the  Congress  to  prevent 
Injustices  to  the  States  has  been  virtually 
Invited  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
In  Its  decision  In  the  California  case:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Western  States  Land  Com- 
missioners Association,  assembled  at  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho,  this  10th  day  of  June  1952 — 

1.  That  this  association  urgently  Insists 
that  legislation  be  promptly  adopted  by  the 
Eighty -second  Congress,  recognizing,  con- 
firming, establishing,  and  vesting  In  the  re- 
spective states  absolute  title  to  and  owner- 
ship of  all  lands  beneath  navigable  waters 
within  their  boundaries  together  with  all 
natural  resources  within  such  lands  and 
waters,  subject  only  to  the  rights  granted 
to  the  Federal  Government  In  the  United 
States  Constitution  with  respect  to  Inter- 
Etate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  power  of 
eminent  domain,  foreign  relations,  and  na- 
tional defense,  expressly  excluding  any  claim 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  ownership  of 
any  such  lands  or  resources,  otherwise  than 
through  due  process  of  law  and  the  pa3nnent 
of  Just  compensation;  similar  to  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
20,  now  pending  In  the  Senate  and  In  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

2.  That  the  secretary  of  this  association  Is 
hereby  directed  to  send  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  each  Senator  and  Representative  of 
the  13  States  comprising  this  association,  to 
the  chairmen  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  and  the  chairmen  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  the  Public  Lands 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  to  the  Governor  of  each  State. 


One-Way  World  Travel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATfVES 

Thursday,  June  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most 
interesting  voyage  is  currently  In  prog- 
ress. Some  800  students  and  teachers 
are  now  on  the  high  seas  l>ound  for  Eu- 
ropean and  middle  eastern  ports.  They 
plan  to  spend  their  summer  in  visiting 
foreign  lands,  where  they  will  study  uni- 
versity methods,  living  conditions,  and 
tour  the  places  of  interest  general  to  all 
travelers. 

What  Is  most  exciting  about  the  trip 
is  the  fact  that  literally  scores  of  groups 
are  represented  in  this  passenger  list. 
There  are  young  people  who  are  travel- 
ing as  representatives  of  4-H  Clubs; 
others  come  from  the  World  Council  of 
Churches;  some  are  members  of  organ- 
ized youth  groups  stemming  from  re- 
ligious and  university  circles.  But  all  of 
them  are  going  together. 

All  that  is  needed  to  make  for  per- 
fection in  a  world  where  these  varied 
travelers  can  get  together  is  a  perfection 


of  the  human  spirit.  None  of  these 
young  folks  will  get  into  Russia  or  her 
satellite  nations.  By  the  same  token,  no 
Russian  students  or  teacherc  are  making 
any  such  trip  into  the  western  world. 
The  division  of  the  globe  into  two  seg- 
ments is  the  most  artificial  and  frustrat- 
ing fact  in  modern  life. 

When  the  Russians  discover  that  they 
cannot  shut  their  doors  in  the  twentieth 
century,  there  will  be  some  better  pros- 
pect for  decent  life  on  our  planet  in  the 
twenty-first.  Meanwhile,  world  travel  is 
only  semi-world  travel.  Mr.  Stalin, 
whose  health  and  outlook  would  have 
been  vastly  improved  if  he  had  been 
born  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
please  take  note. 


The  International  Materials  Conference 


xcvm— App. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  DONDERO 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  nine 
Republican  Representatives  declared  to- 
day that  the  International  Materials 
Conference  has  done  "a  cruel  injustice" 
to  American  auto  workers  by  discrimi- 
nating against  the  United  States  in  its 
allocations  of  copper. 

The  Congressmen  said  that  the  copper 
shortage  has  been  aggravated  by  the 
IMC.  causing  severe  production  cut- 
backs and  employee  lay-offs  in  the  auto- 
motive and  other  copper-using  indus- 
tries. 

In  a  report  to  Representative  Joseph 
W.  Martin,  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts.  House 
Republican  leader,  the  Congressmen  de- 
clared that  while  some  auto  workers  have 
recently  been  called  back  to  their  jobs 
following  an  Increase  in  material  allot- 
ments, there  is  nothing  to  prevent  a  new 
wave  of  lay-offs  as  long  as  the  IMC  re- 
tains control  over  the  United  States  cop- 
per supply. 

Recalling  administration  predictions 
that  a  world-wide  scarcity  of  copper  will 
last  until  1955,  the  Representatives  com- 
mented: 

If  the  IMC  continues  In  business  In  the 
same  way,  It  will  have  the  power,  for  at  least 
three  more  years,  to  regulate  the  production 
rate  of  the  automotive  Industry  in  this  coun- 
try, and  hence  the  IMC  will  have  the  power 
of  economic  life  or  death  over  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  worklngmen  In  auto  plants  plus 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  In  supplier 
plants. 

The  Congressmen  who  Issued  the  IMC 
report  are  members  of  a  committee  that 
was  appointed  on  March  10  by  Repre- 
sentative Martin  to  make  a  study  of  IMC 
actions  insofar  as  they  have  affected 
employment  in  the  automotive  indus- 
try'. Committee  members  are  Repre- 
sentatives George  A.  Dondeko,  of  Mich- 
igan, chairman;  C.  W.  Bishop,  of  Illi- 
nois; Shepard  J.  Crxjmpacker,  Jr.,  of  In- 
diana; Gerald  R.  Ford,  Jr..  of  Michigan; 
Ralph  Harvey,  of  Indiana;  Norris  Poul- 
soN.  of  California;  Edmund  P.  Radwan, 
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of  New  York:  Lawrencb  H.  Sbcth,  of 
Wisconsin;  and  Rxtth  Thompson,  of 
Michigan. 

The  committee  was  formed  at  a  meet- 
ing on  March  10  of  70  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives from  districts  that  were  suf- 
fering considerable  unemployment  as  a 
result  of  material  shortages  that  were 
traceable  to  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  CorJerence. 

In  addition  to  the  automotive  group, 
conmiittees  were  appointed  to  investi- 
gate the  effects  of  IMC  on  the  electrical 
manufacturing  industry  and  on  various 
consumer  industries,  as  well  as  the  le- 
gality of  the  IMC  itself.  The  electrical 
committee  filed  its  report  with  Repre- 
sentative Martin  on  May  3,  and  the  two 
other  committees  are  now  completing 
their  studies.  • 

The  automotive  committee  sent  a  copy 
of  today's  report  to  the  legality  com- 
mittee, which  is  expected  to  recommend 
whatever  corrective  action  Is  deemed 
suitable. 

The  automotive  report  showed  the 
United  States  was  the  only  large  IMC 
member  to  m&ke  a  substantial  reduc- 
tion in  auto  production  during  1951. 
United  States  auto  output  in  1951  was 
15  percent  below  1950.  but  Prance  was 
up  25  percent;  Western  Germany,  up 
22  percent;  Italy,  up  14  percent;  and 
Britain,  down  only  6  percent. 

While  American  workingmen  were  being 
laid  off  In  large  numbers — 

The  committee  said — 

Jobs  in  foreign  auto  plants  were  multiplying 
or  showing  only  a  slight  contraction.  This 
apparently  Is  the  IMC's  idea  of  an  equitable 
Bharlng  of  the  burdens  of  rearmament. 

The  report  concluded: 

This  committee  believes  there  can  be  no 
Job  security  in  the  automotive  industry  as 
long  as  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference is  allowed  to  control  the  supply  of 
copper  or  any  other  material  that  is  a  basic 
requirement  of  the  Industry.  So  far  IMC 
has  brought  Just  one  thing  to  the  industry — 
unemployment — and  there  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  its  effects  In  the  futiire  woufb 
be  any  less  damaging. 

The  conunittee  wishes  to  point  out,  as 
firmly  as  It  knows  how,  that  no  one  should 
be  lulled  into  complacency  by  the  fact  that 
material  allotments  to  the  auto  Industry 
have  now  been  increased  and  that  conse- 
quently unemplo3rment  has  lessened.  As 
long  as  the  copper  shortage  continues — and 
the  administration  says  that  will  be  at  least 
tintll  1955 — and  as  long  as  the  International 
Materials  Conference  undertakes  to  dictate 
how  the  free  world  supply  should  be  distrib- 
uted, there  will  be  the  danger  that  this 
super-cartel  once  again  will  take  actions  re- 
quiring deep  cutbacks  and  lay-offs  in  United 
States  auto  plants. 

As  this  report  has  shown,  IMC  brought 
considerable  distress  to  American  auto 
workers  at  a  time  when  other  auto-making 
countries  in  IMC  were  expanding  their  pro- 
duction. This  committee  believes  a  cruel 
injustice  has  been  done  to  American  auto 
workers. 

A  copy  of  the  committee  report  fol- 
lows: 

Repoet  to  RzPRSSENTA^pvi:  JoszPH  W.  Martin, 
Jh..  oy  Massachitsetts,  Reptjbijcan  Leader 
or  THE  House,  on  the  AtrroMorrvE  Indtjstht 

AKD  THE  InTEBMATIONAL  MATERIALS  CONTEB- 
ZMCX 

BACKCaOUMO 

This  is  the  report  of  a  committee  of  nine 
Republican  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives who  were  requested  to  m&ke  a 
study  of  the  actions  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference  insofar  aa  they  have 
affected  the  automotive  indxistry. 

The  committee  was  appointed  on  March 
10,  1953,  by  Representative  Joseph  W.  Mab- 
rm.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  the  House  Repub- 
lican Leader,  at  a  meeting  of  some  70  Re- 
publican Representatives  from  dlstricu  that 
were  suffering  considerable  unemployment 
as  a  result  of  materials  shortages.  These 
shortages  were  due.  In  large  pwirt,  to  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference. 

At  that  meeting  Representative  Martiw 
also  appointed  committees  to  examine  the 
effects  of  the  IMC  on  the  electrical  manu- 
facturing Industry  and  on  various  consumer 
industries,  as  well  as  the  legality  of  the  IliC 
itself.  The  committee  on  the  electrical 
manufacturing  Industry  filed  Its  report  with 
Mr.  Marttn  on  May  3.  1962,  and  the  two 
other  committees  are  now  completing  their 
studies. 

The  electrical  manufacturing  committee 
related  the  history  of  the  IMC.  showing  how 
It  had  evolved  from  a  meeting  in  December 
1950  between  President  Truman  and  Clement 
Attlee,  then  Socialist  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain.  Since  Its  formal  organization  as  • 
world-wide  body  with  23  member  nations, 
the  IMC  has  placed  7  basic  materials  un- 
der allocation—  sulfur,  tungsten,  molybde- 
niun,  copp>er.  zinc,  nickel,  and  cobalt.  In 
other  words,  the  IMC  tells  the  United  States 
and  other  member  nations  the  amount  of 
each  material  It  may  consume.  Although 
the  administration  has  stated  that  IMC  al- 
locations are  purely  voluntary  and  can  be 
accepted  or  rejected  by  each  country,  the 
plain  facts  as  they  came  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  on  electrical  manufacturing, 
are  that  the  IMC  exercises  complete  control 
over  distribution  of  the  seven  materials. 

The  report  of  the  electrical  manufacturlrg 
conumttee  emphasized  IMC  activities  regard- 
ing copper.  Ina&much  as  copper  i«  the  baslo 
material  controlling  the  output  of  most  elec- 
trical items.  The  committee  report  showed 
that  the  United  States  rightful  share  of  the 
free  world  copper  supply,  according  to  the 
formula  set  forth  by  United  States  officials, 
is  55.6  percent  of  the  total.  However,  our 
copper  allocation  by  IMC  Is  only  49.1  percent 
of  the  total,  a  deficiency  of  6.5  percent.  This 
deficiency  Is  equal  to  214.000  tons  of  copper 
a  year,  which  means,  the  conunittee  said,  that 
the  United  States  is  being  short-changed  by 
that  amount.  As  a  result  there  ba^  been 
widespread  unemployment  In  the  electrical 
Industry  as  well  as  In  many  others. 

HOW    COPPEB    HAS    restricted    AUTOMOTTVB 

employment 

bopper  has  also  been  a  controlling  factor  In 
determining  production  and  employment  in 
the  automotive  industry.  Production  of  pas- 
senger cars  reached  the  quarterly  rate  of  1,- 
800.000  vehicles  in  the  third  quarter  of  1950. 
Then,  after  military  production  began  to 
pick  up  after  the  start  of  the  Korean  war,  a 
general  material  shortage  set  In.  By  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  the  production  quota  of 
the  automotive  industry  had  been  reduced  to 
1,000,000  passenger  cars. 

However,  by  that  time  tne  supply  of  cop- 
per was  the  real  determining  element  inso- 
far as  production  and  employment  were  con- 
cerned. The  administration  allocated  suf- 
ficient copper  for  only  930.000  passenger  cars 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  At  the  same 
time,  manufacture  of  military  goods  In  au- 
tomobile plants  was  still  not  large  enough 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment.  Great 
distress  resulted.  In  Michigan  alone  the 
number  of  Jobless  receiving  unemployment 
Insurance  rose  to  124,276,  and  the  working 
hours  of  those  with  Jobs  were  shortened  con- 
siderably. The  results  were  all  too  plain  to 
see — penniless  families,  bread  lines,  and 
despair. 


The  administration's  Initial  plans  for  the 
second  quarter  of  1952  would  have  caused 
even  more  suffering.  It  was  planned  to  re- 
duce the  allowable  production  quota  to 
B30.000  (Mssenger  cars,  but  with  copper  al- 
locations for  only  800X)00  cars.  This  would 
have  meant  a  production  cut  of  130,000  cars 
and  a  lay-off  of  65.000  additional  working, 
men. 

There  was.  however,  a  bro«d  wave  of  pro- 
test against  the  administration's  plan  for  ad- 
ditional unemployment,  particularly  because 
of  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  ad- 
ministration's handling  of  the  material  prob- 
lem. The  adminlrtratlon.  taking  note  of  the 
protest,  then  Increased  the  allowable  pro- 
duction quota  to  l,05O.CO0  cars,  with  material 
allotments  for  1.000,000.  Unemployment  be- 
gan to  ease  and  by  sarly  May  the  numt>er 
of  Jobless  in  Michigan  fell  to  49.197. 

For  the  third  quarter  of  1953  production 
of  1.150.000  cars  has  been  authorized  but 
material  has  been  allotted  for  only  1.050,000 
cars.  Thus,  the  Industry  Is  still  opersttac 
well  below  its  potentlmL 

imcTS  OF  AtrroMcm\'E  crRTAn-MENTS 
The  automobile  industry  Is,  of  course,  con- 
centrated In  the  Detroit  area  and  the  dis- 
tress that  has  resulted  from  the  copper  short- 
age has  been  most  severe  in  and  around  that 
city.  Many  oUicr  localities  which  feed  ma- 
terials and  parts  to  the  auto  planu  have 
likewise  been  hit  hard.  For  example,  a  re- 
cent survey  of  labor  markets  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  showed  substan- 
tial unemployment  in  the  foUowing  places 
as  a  result  of  cut-backs  In  automobUe  out- 
put: 

California:  Los  Angeles.  Delaware:  WU- 
mington.  Indiana:  M  uncle.  South  Bend. 
Michigan:  Bay  City.  Flint.  Grand  Rapids. 
Jack&on.  Lansing.  Saiginaw.  Minnesota :  Min- 
neapolis-St.  Paul.  Missouri:  Kansas  City. 
New  York;  Buffalo.  Ohio:  Canton,  Cin- 
cinnati. Cleveland.  Columbus,  Dayton.  Wis- 
consin:   Milwaukee. 

This  list  is  merely  a  sample  of  the  direct 
unemployment  that  resulted  from  the  in- 
suQclent  supply  of  copper  allocated  to  the 
United  States  by  IMC.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  automobile  manufacturing 
Industry  reaches  into  the  economy  of  every 
State.  Throughout  the  country  there  are 
many  hundreds  of  firms,  large  and  smaU. 
supplying  the  raw  materials  and  semifin- 
ished goods  that  go  Into  an  automobile. 
Massachusetts,  for  Instance,  furnishes  tcz- 
tUes  for  upholstery,  steel,  plastics,  and  paint. 
Ohio  furnishes  glass,  aluminum,  steel,  coal, 
barium,  and  rubber.  Alabama  supplies  iron 
ore.  limestone,  coal,  turpentine,  buaxlte, 
steel,  aluminum,  cotton,  and  textiles.  Kan- 
sas furnishes  hides,  salt,  lead,  paint,  zinc, 
cadmium,  petroleum,  asphalt,  and  carbon 
black.  Oregon  furnishes  wood  pulp,  paper, 
chromium,  lumber,  altimlnum,  mercury,  and 
antimony. 

When  an  organlntlon  like  IMC  disrupts 
the  American  economy  there  is  scarcely  a 
city  or  town  that  escapes  the  effects.  Whea 
the  IMC  causes  unnecessary  curtailment  in 
the  automotive  industry  because  of  artificial 
restrictions  on  the  United  States  supply  of 
copper,  the  decline  in  wages  and  employ- 
ment echoes  and  reechoes  from  coast  to 
coast. 

TTNnTD  STATtS  MAKES  BICCEST  COT 

A  principal  argument  for  IMC  is  that  It 
Is  necessary  in  order  to  Insure  that  the  non- 
Communist  nations  will  be  able  to  obtain 
the  necessary  materials  to  rearm  and  to 
maintain  their  essential  civilian  Industries. 
The  IMC,  this  argument  states.  Is  essential 
so  that  scarce  materials  may  be  put  on  • 
share-and-share-allke  basis. 

This  argument  does  not  stand  up  when 
the  facts  are  scrutinized.  An  analysis  of 
automobile  production  in  the  principal  man- 
ufacturing countries  of  the  free  world  shows 
that  the  United  States  was  the  only  cotmtry 
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to  show  a  substantial  reduclon  in  1851.  In 
every  other  country,  with  the  exception  of 
Britain,  production  In  1951  was  greater  than 
In  1950,  even  though  the  rearmament  effort 
supposedly  was  being  stepped  up  following 
the  start  of  the  Korean  war.  In  the  case 
Of  Britain  the  reduction  was  much  smaller 
than  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Jiutomotive  production  in  1951  compared  to 
1950 

Percent 

France . 4-24.  95 

Western  Germany -J- 22.  40 

Italy .; -t-13.  85 

Great   E.-ltaln : —6.38 

United   States. —16.46 

In  other  words,  while  the  United  States 
automotive  Industry  was  contracting  dras- 
tically because  of  the  copper  and  other 
shortages,  foreign  auto  makers  were  boom- 
ing or  making  only  a  small  reduction.  While 
American  workingmen  were  being  laid  off 
In  large  numbers.  Jobs  In  foreign  auto  plants 
were  multiplying  or  showing  only  a  sli<^ht 
contraction.  This  apparently  is  the  IMC's 
Idea  of  an  equitable  sharing  of  the  burdens 
of  rearmament. 

When  Manly  Flelschmann.  Defense  Pro- 
duction Administrator,  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Banking  Committee  on  March  21, 
19&2.  be  was  asked  whether  foreign  nations 
are  cooperating  In  using  their  material  allo- 
cations in  the  manner  that  will  contribute 
most  to  the  defenses  of  the  free  world,  Mr. 
nelschmann  replied: 

"I  do  not  believe  that  It  would  be  sound 
policy  for  any  International  organization  to 
tell  any  member  nation  what  use  It  should 
make  of  ti.e  copper  that  is  allocated  to  It 
for  general  ure,  and  I  want  to  give  you  two 
examples  of  why  I  think  that.  It  Is  true.  I 
think,  that  England  has  Increased  the  pro- 
duction of  one  or  two  items  likes  automo- 
biles. On  the  other  hand,  our  second  big- 
gest user  and  perhaps  our  biggest  use  of 
copper  is  in  construction,  and  what  has 
Kngland  or  Canada  done  in  construction? 
They  have  absolutely  stopped  It.  There  has 
not  been  a  new  school  built  In  England  lit- 
erally. I  am  told,  since  the  war." 

Mr.  Flelschmann  went  on  to  admit  that 
although  the  United  States  has  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  allocations — the  Controlled  Materials 
Plan — for  parcelling  out  whatever  copper  Is 
allotted  to  the  United  States  by  IMC.  the  ad- 
ministration has  not  the  slightest  Interest 
in  •Mtog  Whether  other  countries  are  like- 
wise using  their  allocations  In  the  best  In- 
terests of  stopping  communism.  The  only 
explanation  Mr.  Flelschmann  offered  for  this 
position  la  the  one  stated  above — that  while 
England  was  making  only  a  small  cut  in  au- 
tcmcblle  production  it  absolutely  stopped 
construction  of  new  schools. 

The  facts,  as  they  have  come  to  the  at- 
tention of  this  committee,  are  quite  the  op- 
posite. 

A  study  published  by  the  British  Informa- 
tion Services,  an  official  agency  of  the  Brit- 
ish Government,  dated  February  1952,  had 
the  following  to  say  on  the  subject  of  The 
Provision  of  New  Schools,  In  a  rejxirt  of  a 
debete  on  education  that  took  place  in  the 
Bouse  of  Commons  in  July  1951: 

"The  then  Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Education,  David  Hardman.  spoke 
on  b3half  of  the  Government.  He  said  that 
by  January  1954.  there  would  be  1.000.000 
more  children  than  there  were  in  January 
1947.  and  by  1959  the  increase  would  reach 
1.380.000.  In  addition,  the  school  life  of 
each  child  has  been  lengthened  by  1  year. 
This  has  demanded  nn  increase  In  the  total 
number  of  school  places  of  about  20  percent. 
By  June  1951.  525,000  of  the  required  1,150.- 
000  new  places  were  in  \i£e.  and  414.000  were 
under  construction.  At  the  current  rate  of 
progress,  the  remainln<;  211.000  placss  should 
be  provided  In  time.  The  new  schools,  more- 
over, would  be  provided  in  tiiose  parts  of  the 
Of  untry  where  they  v.  ere  most  needed.    Un- 


til 1951.  foiu--flfths  of  new  school  building 
has  been  for  primary  schools,  but  the  bal- 
ance had  been  changed  and  in  future  sec- 
ondary building  would  predominate." 

Far  be  it  from  this  committee  to  begrudge 
the  children  of  Great  Britain  the  opportunity 
for  proper  schooling,  but  the  fact  remains 
that  the  quotation  cited  above  demolishes 
the  Justification  advanced  by  Mr.  Flelsch- 
mann for  the  cut-backs  and  lay-offs  in  auto- 
motive centers  that  have  been  caused  by  the 
administration  through  Its  activities  in  the 
IMC.  The  committee  Is  also  constrained  to 
point  out  that  Mr.  Flelschmann.  as  the  top- 
level  administration  official  who  came  before 
a  congressional  committee  as  the  responsible 
spokesman  on  the  IMC.  showed  a  surpris- 
ing lack  of  knowledge  on  an  IMC  matter 
affecting  the  lives  of  so  many  American 
citizens. 

The  real  explanation  of  the  condition  de- 
scribed above — namely,  that  the  IMC  is  work- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  American  producers, 
workers,  and  consumers — is  found  In  a 
speech  by  Edmund  Getzln  of  the  Office  of 
Materials  Policy.  United  States  State  E>e- 
partment.  on  February  19.  19c.2.  Mr.  Getzln. 
ir.  describing  how  the  amounts  of  the  ma- 
terial allocetlons  to  various  countries  were 
determined,  had  the  following  to  say: 

"A  fixed  base  does  not  allow  for  new  in- 
dustries or  expanding  economies  and  is. 
therefore,  usually  unacceptable  to  certain 
countries  undergoing  rapid  economic  devel- 
opment. Usually  the  solution  has  been  to 
adjust  the  base  In  favor  of  such  countries 
upon  the  submission  of  acceptable  evidence 
and  In  recognition  of  a  genuine  need." 

What  Mr.  Getzln  is  saying  is  that  when 
one  of  the  other  countries  wishes  to  expand 
Its  automotive  industry  while  American  auto 
workers  are  being  laid  off.  the  IMC  is  per- 
fectly willing  to  comply.  This  committee 
feels  sure,  however,  that  the  average  Amer- 
ican auto  worker,  if  the  question  were  ever 
put  to  him,  would  make  quite  a  different 
reply. 

MORE  LAT-OFP8  IN  THE  rtTTXTHE? 

Many  of  the  auto  workers  who  were  laid 
off  toward  the  end  of  last  year  and  the  early 
part  of  this  year  have  been  called  back  to 
their  Jobs  as  a  result  of  larger  material  allot- 
ments In  the  second  quarter  of  1952.  While 
this  committee  is  gratified  that  some  of  the 
IMC-caused  distress  has  now  been  eased,  it 
also  wishes  to  emphasize  there  has  been  no 
pernianent  solution.  Mr.  Flelschmann  has 
made  the  fiat  prediction  that  "we  will  not 
be  In  balance"  on  copper  before  1955. 

Thus.  If  the  IMC  continues  In  business  in 
the  same  way.  it  will  have  the  power,  for  at 
least  three  more  years,  to  regulate  the  pro- 
duction rate  of  the  automotive  Industry  in 
this  country,  and  hence,  the  IMC  will  have 
the  power  of  economic  life  or  death  over 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workingmen  In 
auto  plants  plus  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
others  In  supplier  plants. 

Mr.  Flelschmann  himself  has  admitted  It 
will  be  touch-and-go  for  an  indefinite  p)erlod 
in  the  auto  industry.  On  March  24,  1952, 
Mr.  Flelschmann  announced  some  Increase 
in  material  allotments  to  the  automobile 
and  other  industries  but  he  added  this 
warning: 

"The  present  easing  In  the  supply  provides 
a  welcome  breathing  spell  but  we  should  keep 
in  mind  that  It  could  be  temporary.  A  slight 
tightening  of  demand  could  easily  throw  the 
balance  the  other  way." 

"Throwing  the  balance  the  other  way."  as 
Mr.  Flelschmann  puts  it — whether  brought 
at)out  by  the  IMC  or  otherwise — would  mean 
a  repetition  of  the  conditions  of  a  few 
months  ago  in  Detroit  and  other  automotive 
centers  when  bread  lines  were  the  order  of 
the  day. 

Last  January  when  the  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  was  threatening  to  reduce 
second-quarter  production  from  930.000  pas- 
senger cars  to  800.000.  the  saving  in  copp>€r 
from  the  reduction  was  estimated  to  be  only 


3,000  tons.  To  achieve  this  saving.  It  would 
have  been  necessary  to  lay  off  an  additional 
65.000  workingmen.  Yet,  the  committee  of 
Republican  Representatives  that  studied  the 
electrical  manufacturing  industry  reported 
the  IMC  has  short-changed  the  United  States 
by  214.000  tons  of  copper  a  year. 

Oui  committee  cites  the  two  figvires — 3,000 
tons  and  214,CO0  tons  of  copper — in  order 
to  show  the  tremendous  effect  of  even  rela- 
tively small  variations  in  IMC  decisions. 
When  an  organizatloh  like  IMC  gets  Into  the 
business  of  controlling  the  resources  of  the 
entire  non-Communist  world,  its  errors 
likewise  will  be  on  a  global  scale. 

CONCLUSION 

This  committee  believes  there  can  be  no 
Job  security  in  the  automotive  industry  as 
long  as  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence is  allowed  to  control  the  supply  of  cop- 
p>er  or  any  other  material  that  Is  a  basic 
requirement  of  the  Industry.  So  far  IMC 
has  brought  Just  one  thing  to  the  Indus- 
try— unemployment — and  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  Its  effects  In  the  future 
would  be  any  less  damaging. 

The  committee  wishes  to  point  out,  as 
firmly  as  it  knows  how,  that  no  one  should 
be  lulled  Into  complacency  by  the  fact  that 
material  allotments  to  the  auto  Industry 
have  now  been  Increased  and  that  conse- 
quently unemployment  has  lessened.  As 
long  as  the  copper  shortage  continues — and 
the  administration  says  that  will  be  at  least 
until  1955 — and  as  long  as  the  International 
Materials  Conference  undertakes  to  dictate 
how  the  free-world  supply  should  be  dis- 
tributed, there  will  be  the  danger  that  this 
Bupercartel  once  again  will  take  actions  re- 
quiring deep  cut-backs  and  lay-offs  In 
United  States  auto  plants. 

As  this  report  has  shown.  IMC  brought 
considerable  distress  to  American  auto  work- 
ers at  a  time  when  other  auto-maklng  coun- 
tries In  IMC  were  expanding  their  produc- 
tion. This  committee  believes  a  cruel  in- 
justice has  been  done  to  American  auto 
workers. 

Copies  of  this  report  are  being  transmit- 
ted to  the  committee  of  Republican  Rep- 
resentatives that  is  studying  the  question  of 
the  IMC's  legality.  The  latter  committee  Is 
expected  to  recommend  whatever  corrective 
action  is  deemed  suitable. 


The  University  and  Alaska's  Development 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELEGATE   FROM    ALASKA 

IN  T^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
great  pleasure  today  to  incorporate  with 
my  extension  of  remarks  an  address 
made  last  month  at  College,  Alaska,  dur- 
ing commencement  exercises  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska.  The  speech  was  de- 
livered by  Dr.  John  C.  Reed,  staff  co- 
ordinator. Foreign  and  Territorial  Func- 
tions, United  States  Geological  Survey, 
upon  the  occasion  of  his  being  presented 
with  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor  of 
science  from  the  institution.  Although 
his  official  station  is  in  V/ashington, 
D.  C,  Dr.  Reed  has  had  a  close  profes- 
sional and  personal  association  with 
Alaska  for  over  two  decades.  His  wise 
counsel,  his  good  advice,  his  professional 
knowledge — all  these  have  been  available 
constantly  and  he  has  made,  in  my  opin- 
ion, a  distinct  contribution  both  to  the 
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University  of  Alaska  and  to  the  Territory 
as  a  wh(de. 

Dr.  Reed  Ls  a  graduate  of  Pennsylvania 
State  College  and  received  his  doctorate 
to  geology  at  Princeton.  Long  associated 
with  the  United  States  Geological  Sur- 
vey, he  has.  in  recent  years,  been  espe- 
cially concerned  with  the  Navy  explora- 
tions for  oil  in  Naval  Petroleum  Reserve 
No.  4  in  the  Arctic. 

I  am  especially  happy  to  be  able  to 
present  here  his  commencement  address 
because,  as  well  as  anything  else  I  have 
ever  seen,  it  outlines  accurately  and  con- 
cisely recent  great  developments  which 
have  taken  place  in  Alaska,  and  suggests 
the  continuing  part  which  the  Univer- 
nty  of  Alaska  is  destined  to  take  in  mov- 
ing ahead  with  the  country  which  it  so 
well  serves.    Dr.  Reed  spoke  as  follows: 

Thz  Placx  of  thx  UmiiZxsrrT  m  thz 
DxYZLomzMT  or  Auiska 

Thank  you.  President  Moore,  members  of 
tbe  graduatliig  claaft,  students,  regents,  imc- 
ulty  members,  and  other  {rlends:  I  am  not 
goUig  to  dwell  on  how  happy  I  am  to  be  here 
today.  It  Is  a  privilege  and  an  honor  to  have 
been  Invited  to  be  with  you  at  thU  ezercU>a 
and  I  appreciate  It. 

I  want  to  talk  to  you  graduates  a  little 
today  about  your  Territory,  about  some  ol 
the  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  Alaska, 
about  some  or  the  problems  that  Alaska 
faces — and  some  of  the  opportunities,  and 
principally  about  the  place  of  this  university 
In  the  Alaskan  scene  and  the  responsibilities 
that  you  ot  the  graduating  class  assume  to- 
day as  you  join  the  ranks  oX  University  of 
Alaska  alumni. 

I  have  been  watching  Alaska  develop  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — it  has  been 
fascinating.  It  still  is.  My  association  witti 
Alaskan  affairs,  through  the  professional 
field  with  which  I  happen  to  be  concerned, 
has  been  of  my  own  choosing  and  I  would 
not  have  had  it  otherwise.  Nevertheless,  I 
have  often  wondered  and  have  tried  to 
analyze  why  I  made  that  choice  22  years  ago. 
I  think  I  know  the  answer — I  think  it  was 
because  of  my  sensing,  rather  than  knowing, 
that  here  was  a  new  land,  embryonic  in  gov- 
ernment, sparse  in  population,  and  vast  In 
size  and  resources,  that  was  just  starting  on 
its  way  toward  the  realization  of  the  many 
and  diverse  opportunities  that  lay  unde- 
veloped within  Its  far-Sung  borders.  Her« 
was  a  chance  to  become  a  part  of  that  de- 
velopment and  I  took  it — I  would  make  the 
same  choice  If  I  had  it  to  do  again,  and  you 
who  are  graduating  today  do  have  that 
choice. 

Measured  in  terms  of  an  Individual's  life 
rpan,  development  of  an  underdeveloped 
area  Is  very  slow.  Even  within  a  man's  ex- 
perience it  is  very  easy  to  forget  milestones 
of  progress  that  were  passed  5.  10.  or  15  years 
before.  A  conscious  examination  of  the 
progress  that  Alaska  has  made  In  the  past 
generation,  however,  reveals  that  the  Ter- 
ritory has  forged  ahead  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.  In  the  early  1920'8  the  Alaska  railroad 
was  completed  to  Fairbanks,  almost  in  the 
geographic  center  of  Alaska. 

Let  us  mention  a  few  of  the  indications  of 
development  since  that  time,  not  as  a  mere 
catalog  of  steps  but  rather  as  tangible  evi- 
dences of  a  great  surge  of  development.  I 
think  such  things  as  the  physical  growth 
of  this  university — large  buUdlngs  and 
hoTises  that  were  not  here  a  few  years  ago; 
the  Alaska  highway  system  including  the 
road  connection  to  the  States;  the  mush- 
room growth  of  Anchorage;  the  municipal 
utilities  system  of  Fairbanks;  the  niunerous 
large  Air  Force  bases;  two  fine  new  inter- 
national airports;  the  paper-pulp  Indus- 
try now  gettm?  under  way  In  Ketchikan; 
and  the  oil  exploration  program  of  the  Navy 


in  the  Alaskan  Arctic.  As  you  see.  it  would 
be  possible  easily  to  extend  the  list  by  many 
additional  Items. 

In  the  same  Interval  it  to  true  that  there 
have  been  declines  in  some  fields  as  might 
be  Illustrated  by  the  current  status  of  the 
over-all  mining  lnd\istry.  especially  the  lode 
mining  ot  precious  metals.  It  is  discourag- 
ing to  have  seen,  as  I  have,  the  cessation 
of  productive  gold  mining  at  Juneau.  Chl- 
chagof.  Willow  CYeek,  and  elsewhere.  In 
general  though,  the  curve  of  development  has 
been  rising  rapidly. 

Now  I  am  not  going  to  urge  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  rtoe  of  the  curve  Is  a  suffi- 
ciently worthy  objective  to  justify  our  inten- 
sive efforts  simply  because  we  are  In  Alaska, 
like  Alaska,  and  have  something  to  do  with 
Alaskan  affairs.  We  have  a  much  broader 
and  much  more  important  Justification.  I 
think  that  Alaskan  development  can  be  Im- 
portant In  Insuring  a  strong  and  healthy 
Watton. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  re««ons  that  I  think 
so: 

1.  Tbe  strategic  geographic  position  of 
Alaska  relative  to  the  northern  half  of  the 
whole  Pacific  basin.  Alaska  has  ice-free,  deep- 
water  ports  along  a  vast  arc  rimming  the 
Pacific  between  the  Western  and  the  Eastern 
Hemltpheres.  The  arc  lies  cloee  to  the  great- 
circle  shipping  routes  between  the  east  and 
the  west. 

2.  The  strategic  position  of  Alaska  rela- 
tive to  transpolar  fWght  lines  between  North 
America,  Europe,  and  Asia.  Prom  the  cur- 
rent literature  It  would  seem  that  such 
transpolar  filghts.  which  are  unxisual  today, 
will  be  practicable  and  commonplace  to- 
morrow. 

3.  The  strategic  position  of  Alaska  as  s 
military  bastion.  This  Is  a  subject  of  every- 
day discussion.  In  a  public  speech  made 
In  Anchorage  last  November.  General  Kep- 
ner  stated  that  "Ji)?tory  shows  that  the  mili- 
tary serves  as  a  spearhead  to  expulsion  and 
development." 

4.  The  possibility  of  the  further  develop- 
ment and  use  of  Alaska's  resources.  There 
has  been,  perhaps,  a  tendency  to  allow  en- 
thusiasm to  outrun  fact  in  this  field,  and  it 
Is  a  tendency  that  I  feel  must  be  controlled. 
Nevertheless.  Alaska  does  have  large  re- 
aouroes,  and  at  the  proper  time,  in  the  proper 
way,  they  can  be  used  both  within  the  Ter- 
ritory and  in  world  trade  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  the  past.  I  have  In  mind  sucb 
resources  as  timber,  recreation,  hydro  power, 
marine  {Mroducts.  mineral  fuels,  certain  agri- 
cultural products,  etc. 

5.  The  further  development  and  applica- 
tion of  human  resources.  There  is  screened 
into  Alaska,  and  developed  within  Alaska. 
In  my  opinion,  a  po(>ulation  having  a  larger- 
than-usual  norm  of  energy.  Independence  of 
thought,  initiative,  and  wfllingnsss  to  dream 
and  then  put  the  dreams  to  work.  The 
whole  environment  encourages  that  attitude 
of  mind  and.  although  sooiewhat  intangible. 
constitutes,  I  think,  a  great  national  oppor- 
tunity for  a  model  working  democracy. 
Alaska  must  use  this  sense,  this  attitude, 
this  spirit  of  its  pec^le  in  a  wise  and  effective 
fashion. 

I  have  briefly  outlined  some  philosophical 
thoughts  about  the  Alaskan  scene  today  and 
some  of  the  potentialities  that  Alaaka  holds. 
Now  I  would  like  to  conunent.  in  a  few  words, 
about  the  part  that  this  university,  I  am 
confident,  is  destined  to  play  in  the  future 
of  the  Territory. 

To  me  a  university,  any  university,  has 
at  least  three  principal  functions.  This  uni- 
versity, being  the  only  one  In  all  of  Alaska, 
has  an  especially  Important  and  significant 
role. 

1.  A  university  is  a  place  of  teaching. 
This  teaching  sphere  includes  not  only  the 
campus,  but  extension  instruction  as  well, 
throughout  its  area  of  responsibility.  The 
teaching  must  Include  not  only  the  organ- 


ised passing  on  of  the  world's  knowledire  ta 
the  arts  and  sciences  but  also  In  the  Implant- 
ing of  the  habit  of  thought,  of  attitudes  of 
mind,  of  perspective,  and  of  enthusiasm  and 
Inspiration. 

a.  A  university  should  constitute  itself  a 
culttiral  snd  Inspirational  center  for  the 
whole  area  that  It  serves.  This  helps  to  give 
point,  and  direction,  and  understanding  to 
the  people.  This  function  is  performed  la 
many  ways  and  is  especially  needed  and  es- 
pecially welcomed  in  an  underdeveloped  or 
newly  developed  area. 

3.  A  university  should  participate  and  lead 
In  scientific  research..  'The  ac<iulsition  and 
interpretation  of  new  knowledge  for  iu  own 
sake  Ls  not  only  a  Justified  human  endeavor 
but  a  necessary  one  if  civilisation  Is  to 
progress.  New  knowledge  coming  out  of 
today's  pure  research  la  obviously  the  basts 
of  applied  knowledge  for  the  future.  A  uni- 
versity caiuiot.  must  not.  forsake  Its  role  in 
this  field. 

In  the  past  the  University  of  Alaska  has 
performed  well  the  three  responslbllitlre 
that  I  have  specified.  It  Is  performing  them 
well  now.  It  will  take  Intensive  efTort  to 
continue  to  perform  them  adequately  In  the 
future.  I  know  that  the  university  adminis- 
tration Is  weU  aware  of  these  tilings  and  Is 
bending  every  effort  not  only  to  keep  up 
with,  but  to  lead.  tlM  development  of  the 
Territory. 

It  happens  that  I  am  a  member  of  a 
bureau,  the  Oeological  Survey,  that  is  con- 
cerned in  substantial  part  with  research. 
For  this  reason  I  have  had  a  small  pert  in 
some  of  the  research  efforts  that  have  gone 
on  In  Alaska  and  are  now  going  on.  On  the 
basis  of  this  backi;round  I  would  like  to  ex- 
pand slightly  on  the  third  point  that  I  made 
a  minute  ago  to  illustrate  how  the  University 
of  Alaska  might  move  toward  even  preater 
participation  and  even  greater  leadership  la 
Aisskan  research. 

The  Nation  Is  research  conscious  now  and 
much  larger  rums  are  being  spent  in  tbe 
research  field  than  ever  t>efore.  It  Is  now 
generally  recognised  that  without  research 
there  can  be  no  progress.  There  new  also  is 
wide  recognition  that  research,  should  be  as 
free  and  untrammeled  as  possible  and  that 
In  the  long  pull  the  application  of  research 
to  human  xise  will  take  care  of  itself  This 
same  liberal  attitude  toward  research  should. 
I  believe.  t>e  accepted  by  this  university,  pre- 
sumably it  already  is  My  statement  does 
not  mean,  of  course,  that  spplled  research 
and  development  should  be  discouraged  in 
favor  of  pure  research.  That  would  be  foUy 
Just  as  much  as  would  the  discouragement 
of  pvire  research  in  favor  of  applied. 

But  in  Alaska,  and  therefore  of  concern 
to  this  university,  the  need  for  pure  research 
Is  greater  than  in  more  developed  areas  and 
therefore  both  the  opportunity  and  the  re- 
sponsibility are  greater.  Leas  Is  known 
about  the  Alaskan  environment  than  about 
more  developed  areas  and.  with  the  suong 
urge  of  expanding  development,  the  require- 
ment for  more  knowledge  is  inamediste  and 
urgent.  As  a  reflection  of  this.  I  might  point 
out  that  Just  before  World  War  II  my  own 
bureau  had  a  total  Alaskan  bud^^et  of  ap- 
proximately 175,000  a  year.  Now  the  Sur- 
vey's annual  budget  for  Alaska,  including 
transferred  funds  for  special  jobs,  is  in  ex- 
cess of  (3.000.000. 

Much  research  U  going  on  in  Alasks  and  • 
substantial  amount,  of  cotu^e.  is  under  the 
cognizance  of  thU  university.  I  feel  that 
Alasican  research  efforts  could  be  better  co- 
ordinated, especially  in  the  planning  stages, 
and  I  believe  that  the  university  can  be  very 
effective  in  that  coordination.  You  already 
have  made  good  progress  here — for  example, 
the  university  has  been  an  active  supporter 
of  the  first  and  the  second  Alaskan  Bdence 
Conferences  and  will,  no  doubt,  be  equally 
active  in  regard  to  the  third  conference  bo 
be  held  this  fall. 
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ThlM  need  for  Improved  coordination  in 
the  planning  and  operation  of  research  effort 
In  Alaska  arises  possibly  because  research 
generally  Is  systematized  on  a  functional  and 
not  on  a  regional  basis.  For  example,  we 
have  In  Alaska  the  research  programs  of 
various  functional  civilian  Federal  bureaus — 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service,  the  Forest  Service,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
etc.  We  have  as  well  the  research  programs 
of  numerous  military  agencies  and  the  pro- 
grams or  projects  of  private  groups  such  as 
the  Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  the 
American  Geographical  Society,  and  the  Con- 
servation Foundation.  What  Institution 
could  more  appropriately  concern  Itself  with 
tying  together  as  many  as  possible  of  all 
these  unit  efforts  into  an  over-all,  easily  vis- 
ualized pattern  of  research  than  the  Univer- 
sity of  Alaska?  Such  coordination  could, 
and  I  think  would,  go  a  long  way  toward 
isolating  both  gaps  and  overlaps  In  Alaskan 
research  and  would  be  especially  useful  in 
planning  research  programs. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  University  could 
well  give  serious  attention  to  constituting 
Itself  an  information  center  for  Alaskan 
research,  even  though  It  may  not  be  directly 
Involved  In  much  of  that  research.  I  under- 
stand that  such  a  center  has  recently  been 
constituted  here.  The  university  also  should 
encourage  research  personnel  in  Alaska  to 
visit  the  campus. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Point  Barrow 
where,  among  other  things.  I  Inspected  the 
Arctic  research  laboratory  of  the  Office  of 
Naval  Research.  The  laboratory's  program 
for  the  summer  season  Just  starting  includes 
31  projects  by  52  Investigators  from  15  uni- 
versities and  1  Federal  agency.  Two  of  these 
projects  are  under  the  auspices  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alaska:  the  projects  of  Dr.  Kessel 
and  of  wr.llam  Irving.  Based  on  earlier 
years'  experience,  I  doubt  If  many  of  the 
scientists  still  to  go  to  Barrow  will  reach 
the  university,  although  all  of  them  will  go 
through  Fairbanks.  In  the  past  perhaps  30 
percent   have   visited    this   campus. 

I  believe  that  the  university  should  be  op- 
portunistic In  applying  for  research  aid  now 
available  In  a  variety  of  forms  from  a  variety 
of  organizations  both  public  and  private.  I 
am  thinking  of  organizations  like  the  Office 
Of  Naval  Resesrch.  which,  by  contract  with 
universities,  supports  research  In  many  fields 
and  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Geography 
Branch  of  which  Is  operated  the  Arctic  re- 
search laboratory  at  Point  Barrow;  of  the 
Arctic  Institute  of  North  America,  which  of- 
fers a  few  research  grants-in-aid;  of  the 
new  National  Science  Foundation  with  its 
system  of  pre-  snd  post-doctoral  fellow- 
ships; of  the  possibility  of  contractual  ar- 
rangements with  the  Snow,  Ice,  and  Perma- 
frost Research  Establishment  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers;  and  of  many  others.  Careful  at- 
tention to  such  relationships  can  give  depth, 
breadth,  and  perspective  to  the  university's 
place  In  research;  It  is  also  a  practicable 
method   of  financing. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  university  make  as 
Wide  use  as  possible  of  local  experts  in 
various  research  and  development  fields,  and 
there  are  many  in  the  Fairbanks  area,  by 
using  them  perhaps  simply  on  a  public -duty 
basis,  for  giving  instruction  and  Inspira- 
tion. 

I  feel  that  I  should  make  some  apology  for 
emphasizing  the  physical  sciences  to  the  ex- 
tent that  I  have  and  for  drawing  so  many  of 
my  examples  from  the  physical  sciences. 
That  is.  of  course,  the  only  division  of  re- 
search with  Which  I  have  any  first-hand 
familiarity.  I  believe,  from  the  many  con- 
versations that  I  have  had  with  scientists  In 
other  fields,  that  a  comparable  situation  ex- 
ists In  regard  to  the  biological  and  the  social 
sciences.  There  Is  so  much  to  be  learned  in 
Alaska  in  the  gathering  of  raw  scientific  data 


and  in  systematizing  and  Interpreting  those 
data  that  the  opportunity  of  the  university  Is 
large  Indeed  in  the  research  aspects  of  its 
over-all  responsibilities. 

Finally.  I  feel  that  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  each  and  every  one  of  you  graduates,  and 
of  the  whole  alumni  body,  to  think  on  these 
things  and  to  assist  yoiu  university  whenever 
and  wherever  possible  In  fulfilling  its  destiny 
In  the  research  and  other  fields. 

Again  I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  of  being  with  you  today. 


Mine  Safety 


in  smaller  mishaps  which  seldom  receive 
more  than  local  publicity.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  contends  that  most  of  these  fatal 
accidents  are  preventable.  If  the  States  will 
not  do  the  enforcement  Job  needed  to  save 
these  human  lives,  the  Federal  Government 
should  step  in  and  see  that  the  Job  is  done. 


The  Taft-Hartley  Act 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE        ' 

or  ILLINOIS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
Include  herewith  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
entitled  "Enforcing  Mine  Safety": 
Entcectnc  Mini  SArrrr 

President  Truman's  special  emphasis  on 
mine  hazards  in  his  address  to  the  Confer- 
ence on  Industrial  Safety  was  a  timely  re- 
minder to  Congress  that  mine -safety  legis- 
lation still  is  on  the  pending  list.  It  Is 
timely  because,  with  Members  of  Congress 
Increasingly  preoccupied  with  political  de- 
velopments, the  chances  of  obtaining  passage 
of  an  effective  mine-safety  law  at  this  ses- 
sion are  likely  to  diminish  from  now  on. 

The  Senate  get  the  mine  legislation  out  of 
the  way  early,  but  the  House  has  not  acted. 
A  majority  of  th;  coal  mine  operators  have 
been  fighting  the  I*resldent'8  proposals  for 
Federal  enforcement  of  mine-safety  regula- 
tions. The  operators  have  charged  "Fed- 
eral encroachment"  in  the  field  of  private 
enterprise  and  interference  with  rights  of 
the  States.  Under  the  projKJsed  legislation 
the  Government  would  be  empowered  to 
close  an  unsafe  mine  until  hazards  had  been 
eliminated.  At  present  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  may  only  call  unsafe  con- 
ditions to  the  attention  of  the  owners.  The 
bureau   has   no  enforcement   authority. 

The  Senate,  as  a  safeguard  against  Federal 
abuse  of  the  proposed  new  authority,  amend- 
ed Its  bill  so  as  to  permit  an  operator  to 
reopen  a  closed  mine  5  days  after  he  has 
notified  Federal  officials  that  criticized  de- 
fects have  been  corrected.  This  would  make 
for  expeditious  repairs  and  reopening  of  a 
closed  mine,  with  a  minimum  of  time  lost 
for  the  operator  and  his  workers.  The  Sen- 
ate also  wrote  Into  Its  bill  a  provision  for 
reexamination  In  the  event  a  mine  owner 
charged  a  particular  Inspector  with  bias  or 
Incompetency.  The  House  bill  at  present 
would  protect  owners  from  biased  or  other 
Improper  Inspection  by  creating  a  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Review  Board,  to  which  opera- 
tors could  appeal — with  final  review  in  the 
courts. 

Mine  safety  always  has  been  consldered~V 
responsibility  of  the  Industry  and  of  the^ 
States.  The  grim  fact,  however,  Is  th^tX 
neither  of  these  parties  to  the  problem  Tiaa 
measured  up  to  its  responsibilities.  The  re- 
cent coal  mine  disasters  have  produced  ac- 
cumulating evidence  of  a  shocking  disre- 
gard for  safety  standards  set  by  the  Bureau 
of  Mines — with  consequent  heavy  loss  of 
life.  In  addition  to  the  men  killed  in  such 
major  explosions  as  the  one  In  Orient  Mine 
No.  2  in  Illinois  last  December,  when  120 
miners  died  from  blast  effects  and  fumes, 
approximately  50  miners  a  month  are  killed 


HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  11  there  came  to  my 
desk,  as  there  came  to  the  desks  of  other 
Congressmen,  a  wire  from  Ernest  T. 
Weir,  which  reads  as  follows: 

PiTTSBtJRCH,  Pa.,  June  10.  1952. 
Hon.  Clare  E.  Hoffman. 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C.T 

On  request  today.  I  gave  the  following 
statement  to  the  United  Press — quote: 

"President  Truman,  in  his  statement  to- 
day, gave  no  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
only  one  real  Issue  remains  in  the  steel  case. 

"That  is  the  Issue  which  would  require 
steel  companies  to  impose  compuk  ry  union 
membership  on  employees  who  do  not  want 
to  Join  the  union.  The  steel  Industry  can 
never  be  a  party  to  such  an  action. 

"We  In  the  steel  Industry  certainly  be- 
lieve that  any  employee  has  every  right  to 
become  a  union  member  by  his  own  free 
choice.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  steul 
companies  or  anyone  else.  Including  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  has  the 
right  to  force  on  him  the  alternative  of 
Joining  a  union  or  losing  his  Job. 

"The  wage  Increase  and  other  benefits  In- 
cluded In  the  third  and  final  offer  of  the 
steel  companies  yesterday  amount  to  a  total 
cost  of  24.6  cents  per  hour.  This  Is  more 
than  80  percent  of  the  total  amount  rec- 
ommended by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
This  would  be  the  largest  wage  advance  In 
the  history  of  the  steel  industry. 

"Obviously,  the  only  reason  that  the  union 
has  rejected  this  offer,  which  goes  so  far 
toward  meeting  its  economic  demands,  la 
because  the  steel  companies  refuse  to  be- 
come parties  to  the  imposition  of  compul- 
sory union  membership. 

"In  view  of  these  facts.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  real  reason  behind  Mr.  Truman's 
request  for  statutory  authority  to  seUie  the 
steel  industry  is  to  obtain  the  power  for 
Government  to  grant  the  union's  demand  for 
this  imposition  of  compulsory  union  mem- 
bership. 

"In  today's  statement,  as  on  previous  oc- 
casions. President  Truman  chose  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  main  provisions 
of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  calls  for  a  secret- 
ballot  vote  by  employees  on  whether  they 
wish  to  accept  the  companies'  final  offer. 
^  "I  believe  that  this  Is  the  democratic  proc- 
ess which  should  be  employed  rather  than 
the  autocratic  course  of  Government  sei- 
zure,"    End  of  statement. 

ESNEST  T.  Weih, 
Chairman,  National  Steel  Corp, 

My  answer  was: 

Jtmx  17.  1962. 
Mr.  Ernest  T.  Weir, 

Chairman,  National  Steel  Corp,, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Dear  Mr.  Weir:   Copy  of  ycur  statement 
given  to  the  United  Press  and  referring  to 
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President  Truman's  statement  of  June  10  re- 
ceived.    Thanks.  . 

Pew  disagree  with  your  view  that  no  indi- 
vidual should  be  forced  to  pay  tribute  to 
any  non-Government  organization  In  order 
to  work.  Since  the  sit-down  strikes  were 
brought  to  Michigan  on  the  last  day  of  De- 
cember 1936,  In  and  out  of  season,  from 
the  well  of  the  House  and  whenever  oppor- 
tunity offered,  that  has  been  a  statement 
aggressively  made  by  me  on  every  possible 
occasion.  It  has  cost  me  the  opposition 
of  many  a  politically  powerful  union  official. 
However,  Individual  union  members  have 
consistently  supported  me  In  my  district  as 
they  did  Senator  Robert  A.  Tatt  In  Ohio. 

What  discourages  me  and  others  who  have 
tried  so  strenuously  to  get  a  little  fairness 
into  labor  legislation  is  the  fact  that,  while 
Industrialist*  the  country  over  clamored  for 
the  right  to  be  heard,  which  they  could  not 
get  under  the  Wagner  law,  and,  while  Bob 
Taft,  without  whoae  leadership  It  is  doubt- 
ful that  either  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  any 
other  remedial  legislation  would  even  now 
be  on  the  statute  books,  when  the  final 
show-down  came  you,  Paul  Hoffman  and 
other  Indtw trial ists  who  have  profited  so 
much  through  Tatt's  ability  and  service  to 
the  country,  repudiate  him  and  endorsed 
his  opponent,  who  Is.  no  doubt,  a  great  man, 
but  one  who  Is  committed  to  a  foreign  poli- 
cy which  I  am  certain  the  people  of  the  Mid- 
west, at  least,  do  not  want  and  who — ac- 
cording to  his  recent  statements — knows 
very  little,  perhaps  because  he  has  never  had 
an  opportunity  to  learn,  what  is  needed  here 
In  Washington,  to  give  us  a  sound  policy. 

It  la  my  purpoeevto  do  my  utmost  in  sup- 
port of  the  Republican  nominee  whoever  he 
may  be,  for  I  am  satisfied  that  the  New 
Dealers  will  control  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion and  policies.  '  But  those  who  thlnlc  as 
you  and  your  friends  evidently  do,  have  three 
times  gone  down  to  Ignominious  defeat  by 
forcing  Republicans  to  accept  an  Interna- 
tionalist. 

Just  what  reward,  except  In  Heaven,  Is 
there  for  a  public  servant  who  attempts  to, 
and  In  some  degree,  at  least,  does,  render 
a  service  to  his  people  and  the  country,  if, 
when  he  seeks  a  larger  opport\inity  to  serve — 
and  at  personal  sacrifice,  as  does  Taft — in- 
dustrial leaders  like  yourself  turn  against 
him? 

It  seems  to  some  of  us  that  you,  Paul  Hoff- 
man, and  others  of  like  mind  as  to  the  selec- 
tion of  a  presidential  candidate,  wouldn't 
have  the  crust  to  even  mention  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  at  this  time. 

It  would  be  no  surprise  if  some  Industrial 
leaders  are  more  than  willing  to  deal  with  a 
labor  boss  controlling  the  jobs  of  millions  of 
workers  and  from  him  purchase  labor  as  they 
do  raw  products  which  are  necessary  for  their 
operation. 

I  think  I  am  fully  aware  of  your  attitude 
on  labor  legislation.  Have  always  thought 
you  were  rendering  a  public  service,  a  service 
to  employees,  when  you  opposed  a  compulsory 
union  or  closed  shop.  However,  I  sometimes 
wonder  whether  some  industrialists  are  not 
more  Interested  In  selling  their  products  even 
though  the  demand  may  depend  to  a  certain 
extent  upon  a  war  which  takes  so  many  lives, 
causes  so  much  suffering  to  so  many  Ameri- 
cans, than  they  are  In  the  protection  of  the 
Individual's  freedom. 

So,  again.  It  Is  true,  as  so  often  It  has  been 
In  the  past,  that  the  average  Individual,  In- 
cluding the  worklngman,  who  has  not  been 
so  fortunate  as  to  accumulate  a  fortune,  has 
a  clearer  view,  possesses  sounder  Judgment  as 
to  the  merits  of  candidates  and  policies  than 
the  so-called  top  men  of  the  Nation.  Again 
I  have  '.n  mind  Taft's  overwhelming  victory 
In  Ohio  where  the  average  man  supported 
him,  where  some  industrialists  contributed 
so  handsome'/  and  apparently  in  disregard 


of  statutory   law  to  the   campaign   of   bU 
opponent. 

Sincerely  and  most  respectfully  yours. 


Execudve  and  Independent  Offices 
AppropriaboDS,  1953 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  am  submitting  the  following 
substitute  for  amendment  No.  128  to  the 
independent  oCBces  appropriations  bill: 

Src.  404.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
made  by  this  act  for  any  purpose  shall  be 
used  for  the  payment  of  personal  serrtces  In 
excess  of  an  amount  equal  to  85  percent  of 
the  amount  requested  for  personal  service* 
for  such  purpose  In  budget  estimates  here- 
tofore submitted  to  the  Congress  for  the 
fiscal  year  1953;  and  the  total  amount  of 
each  appropriation,  any  part  of  which  Is 
available  for  the  pajrment  of  personal  services 
for  any  purpose,  Is  hereby  reduced  by  an 
amount  equal  to  15  percent  of  the  amount 
requested  In  such  budget  estimates  for  per- 
sonal services  for  such  purpose  less  an 
amount  representing  the  reduction,  If  any, 
between  the  amoimt  requested  for  personal 
services  in  the  budget  estimates  and  the 
amount  appropriated  herein  for  such  services. 

(b)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to — 

(1)  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  all  va- 
cancies; 

(2)  positions  filled  from  within  the  Execu- 
tive OflSce,  Independent  executive  bureau, 
agency,  board,  commission,  oar  corporation 
provided  for  In  this  act; 

(3)  offices  or  positions  required  by  law 
to  be  filled  by  appointment  of  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate; 

(4)  employees  of  foreign  coiua tries  of  the 
American    Battle    Monimients    Commission; 

(5)  employees  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; 

(6)  employees  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office; 

(7)  employees  In  grades  CPC  1.  2,  and  3; 

(8)  employees  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem, exclusive  of  the  administrative  person- 
nel of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  Regional 
Offices; 

(0)  employees  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, including  the  National  Oallery  of 
Art; 

(10)  employees  of  the  Tariff  Commission: 

(11)  employees  of  the  Tax  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes; 

(12)  employees  In  veterans'  medical  fa- 
cilities, exclusive  of  administrative  medical 
personnel  In  the  District  of  Columbia; 

Provided  further.  That  subsection  (1)  of 
paragraph  (b)  shall  operate  to  accomplish 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (a),  and  the  said 
85  percent  shall  not  be  exceeded  at  any  time 
during  fia:al  year  1953:  and  Provided  further. 
Each  ag^cy  shall  Impound  and  deposit  In 
the  general  fund  of  the  Treastiry  as  soon 
as  practicable,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
quarterly,  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  vacant  positions 
which  are  prohibited  from  being  filled  by 
this  section,  based  on  the  salaries  of  the 
prior  incumbents  of  the  positions. 

JTJSTlnCATIOM 

Section  404  (a)  (H.  R.  7072)  provides 
that  no  funds  shall  be  used  for  payment 


of  personal  services  in  excess  of  90  per- 
cent of  amounts  requested  In  the  budjret 
estimates  for  the  fl>cal  year  1953.  We 
concur  in  language,  but  we  recommend 
85  percent  instead  of  90  percent. 

Subsection  (1)  of  paragraph  (b)  is 
identical  with  Public  Law  137.  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  first  session,  and  must 
be  included  in  order  to  reduce  the  num- 
ber of  employees  provided  for  herein  by 
the  budget  estimates  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner by  attrition — retirement,  resigna- 
tion, transfer,  death,  and  so  forth — and 
prevents  the  discharging  or  laying  off  of 
capable  and  experienced  employees. 
This  subsection  will  also  enable  the 
Congress  to  ascertain  at  the  end  of  each 
month — reports  of  Byrd  committee — 
the  actual  personnel  reduction  made  in 
accordance  with  the  expressed  mandate 
of  the  Ccngress. 

Subsection  (2)  of  paragraph  (b>  must 
be  Included  In  order  that  vacancies  may 
be  filled  only  from  within  the  same  ex- 
ecutive office,  independent  executive 
bureau,  agency,  board,  commission,  or 
corporation  provided  for  in  this  act. 

Subsection  (3)  of  paragraph  ^b>  Is 
Identical  with  subsection  fc>  of  section 
605.  of  Public  Law  137.  of  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress.  It  is  our  opinion 
that  this  proviso  should  be  included,  and 
is  Similar  to  ( b  >  d  >  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  we  concur. 

Subsection  '4)  of  paracraph  (b>  \» 
Identical  with  'b),  '8>.  of  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  exempts  all  employees 
in  foreign  countries  of  the  American 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and  we 
concur. 

Subsection  <5)  of  paragraph  <b)  ex- 
empts all  employees  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  Is  Identical  with 
(b>.  f9>,  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
we  concur. 

Subsection  (6)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  the  employees  of  the  General 
Accounting  Office  and  is  Identical  with 
(b),  (5).  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
we  concur. 

Subsection  (1)  of  para«rraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  employees  in  CPC  1,  2.  and  3, 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  General 
Services  Administration.  These  are 
lower-grade-salaried  employees,  ranging 
from  $1,510  to  $3,032  per  annum,  and 
have  been  Included  herein  because  of  the 
work  performed  and  the  high  turn-over 
within  these  grades. 

Subsection  (8)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  of  the  employees  of  the  Selec- 
tive Service  System,  exclusive  of  the  ad- 
ministrative employees  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  regional  ofBces.  We  do 
not  exempt  selective-service-system  em- 
ployees in  the  central  office  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  regional  offices  be- 
cause the  rules  and  regulations  give 
State  and  local  boards  full  authority  to 
determine  who  shall  be  drafted,  and  who 
shall  not  be  drafted,  leaving  little  for  the 
central  and  regional  offlcas  to  do  except 
to  act  as  an  overseer,  which  certainly 
does  not  require  the  number  of  em- 
ployees requested  in  this  budget  esti- 
mate. The  big  job  falls  on  the  local  se- 
lective service  boards,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  clerk,  they  get  no  pay. 

Subsection  (9)  of  paragraph  <b)  ex- 
empts all  of  the  employees  of  the  Smith- 
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eonian  Institution,  including  the  Nation- 
al Oallery  of  Art,  and  is  identical  with 
(b),  (6).  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
we  concur. 

j  Subsection  (10)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  of  the  employees  of  the  Tariff 
Commission,  and  is  identical  with  (b), 
(11),  of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  we 
concur. 

Subsection  (11)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  of  the  employees  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  is  iden- 
tical with  (b) ,  (7) .  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  we  concur. 

Subsection  (12)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  of  the  employees  in  veterans' 
medical  facilities,  exclusive  of  adminis- 
trative medical  personnel  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Is  similar  to  (b),  (4), 
of  the  Senate  amendment,  and  we  con- 
cur. 

The  first  part  of  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  House  bill  requires  the  Government 
units  to  effect  reductions  by  attrition — 
retirement,  resignation,  transfer,  death, 
et  cetera — in  order  to  reduce  their  em- 
ployment ceiling  to  85  percent  of  the 
1953  budget  estimates.  The  last  part  of 
the  paragraph  provides  that  the  money 
saved  by  not  filling  vacant  positions 
must  be  Impounded  and  deposited  in  the 
general  fund  of  the  Treasury  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  salaries  of  the  prior 
incumbents  of  the  vacant  positions. 

We  do  not  exempt  subsections  (2 ) ,  (3 ) , 
(12).  and  13  of  paragraph  (b)  section 
404  for  the  following  reasons: 

Subsection  (2)  exempts  all  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  White  House,  exclusive  of 
those  provided  for  in  (b),  (2),  of  the 
House  substitute.  We  did  not  exempt 
these  employees  becau5e  it  is  a  generally 
accepted  and  well-known  fact  that  the 
present  occupant  of  the  White  House 
has  more  employees,  and  who  are  re- 
ceiving higher  salaries  than  did  his 
predecej^sor.  and  for  these  reasons  there 
is  ample  Justification  to  exclude  them 
from  exemption. 

Subsection  <3)  exempts  all  employees 
engaged  in  the  care,  maintenance,  et 
cetera,  of  the  White  House  and  grounds. 
We  did  not  include  these  employees  in 
the  exemption  because  the  Byrd  reports 
disclose  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
their  number  and  the  additional  duties 
imposed  upon  these  employees  because 
of  the  renovation  and  repairs  to  the 
White  House  is  no  longer  a  factor  and 
It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  this 
Government  unit,  along  with  other  un- 
exempted  units  in  this  act.  can  con- 
tribute their  15-r>ercent  savings  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  Nation. 

Subsection  (12)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  employees  of  the  Inland 
Waterways  Corporation  for  which  we 
can  resolve  no  justification  after  a  care- 
ful reading  and  study  of  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  and  hearings  and  we  do 
not  concur  therein. 

Subsection  (13)  of  paragraph  (b)  ex- 
empts all  employees  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  The  employees 
of  this  Commission  were  not  exempted 
under  the  provision  of  section  605,  of 
Public  Law  137,  of  the  first  session  of 
this  Congress,  and  a  careful  reading  and 
study  of  the  House  and  Senate  reports 
and  hearings  dees  not  warrant  ex- 
emption. 


Mississippi  Circuit  Riders 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  item,  which 
appeared  in  the  Anti-Defamation  League 
Bulletin  of  May  1952: 

Mississippi  CnciTiT  RmERs 
(By  Tom  Sancton) 

Some  highly  effective  educational  work  on 
communism — what  It  is,  how  to  identify  it — 
Is  being  done  these  days  in  the  deep  south 
of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  by  the  part- 
nership Of  a  Catholic  priest  and  an  ADL 
regional  director. 

Father  Vincent  J.  O'Connell,  widely  known 
In  the  South  as  the  "iabor  priest."  and  Brant 
Coopersmlth,  ADL  director  in  New  Orleans, 
are  the  circuit  riders  who  hop-skip  from 
town  to  town  In  an  ancient,  battered  sedan, 
raising  questions  and  providing  some  an- 
swers to  southern  audiences  looking  for  an 
honest  analysis  of  today's  dominant  di- 
lemma. 

And  that  dilemma  Is  the  widespread  con- 
fusion between  consplratlonal  communism 
and  the  genuinely  progressive  forces  working 
to  advance  the  best  tenets  of  democracy  in 
religion,  science,  and  sociology. 

Coopersmlth  and  Father  O'Connell  are  In 
profound  agreement  that  a  little  knowledge 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  resolving  the  con- 
fusion— so  they've  become  a  two-man  travel- 
ing lecture  team,  offering  frank,  dramatic, 
and  complete  discussions  to  Louisiana  and 
Mississippi  audiences.  During  the  past 
months  this  Cathollc-Jewlsh  combination 
has  been  welcomed — and  asked  back  for  re- 
peat i>erformances — by  business  groups,  vet- 
eran, and  civic  organizations,  school,  and  re- 
ligious groups  In  a  predominantly  Protestant 
section  of  the  country. 

It  began  in  Baton  Rouge.  The  Young 
Men's  Business  Club  Invited  Coopersmlth  to 
address  them  on  the  subject  of  communism. 
Louisiana  had  Just  experienced  an  unfor- 
tunate political  barrage  of  phony  Commu- 
nist charges.  One  gubernatorial  candidate, 
fronting  for  a  Dlxiecrat  leader,  made  such 
charges  against  Representative  Hale  Boocs. 
also  a  candidate  for  governor.  An  active 
Catholic.  Boccs  is  as  far-removed  from  com- 
munism and  fellow-traveling  as  It  Is  possible 
to  get. 

The  Dlxiecrat  onslaught  had  wide  and 
dangerous  implications.  It  began  with  a 
resolution  of  the  Louisiana  State  Central 
Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  which 
provided  that  no  man  could  be  a  candidate 
for  State  office  who  had  ever  been  a  Com- 
munist or  "supported  (Communist  princi- 
ples." 

Kow  did  this  effect  Boccs?  He  had  en- 
dorsed In  Congress  a  resolution  urging  that 
the  United  States  seek  a  future  course  of 
peace  and  safety  through  gradual  advance- 
ment of  sound  world  government  principles. 
That,  by  Dlxiecrat  interpretations,  made  him 
a  supporter  of  Communistic  principles. 

They  tried  to  prevent  Boccs  from  making 
the  race  for  governor.  They  lost  In  court — 
and  Boccs  lost  at  the  polls.  But  the  political 
trickery  and  the  outlandish  manipulation 
of  fake  symbols  of  communism  troubled  a 
lot  of  good  folks. 

It  worried  the  young  businessmen  of  Baton 
Rouge.  Seeking  intelligent  Information  they 
asked  Coopersmlth  to  lecture  their  group  on 
"what  communism  really  Is." 


Brant  had  crossed  paths  with  Father 
O'Connell  often  In  his  work.  Together — with 
others — they  had  worked  to  get  a  provision 
for  a  human  relations  commission  Into  the 
New  Orleans  city  charter  now  being  written. 
He  knew  the  priest  to  be  a  scholar,  a  forceful 
speaker  and  an  effective  and  trusted  flgtire  In 
the  Louisiana  Catholic  hierarchy.  Nobody 
In  the  deep  South  had  fought  communism 
harder  or  more  effectively  than  Father 
O'Connell.  And  no  figure  of  standing  was 
likely  to  be  found  who  believed  more  firmly 
in  the  dignity  of  human  beings. 

Brant  proposed  the  partnership.  Together 
they  journeyed  to  Baton  Rouge. 

There  was  no  time  for  rehearsals.  Father 
O'Connell  spoke  first.  He  talked  of  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  "one-eyed  men."  There  was  one 
group,  blinded  in  the  eye  of  reason,  that 
could  see  nothing  but  bad  around  them — dis- 
honesty, trickery,  poverty,  slums.  With  the 
single  eye  they  look  far  away  and  believe 
they  see  a  Utopia  beyond  the  horizon.  This, 
the  priest  explained,  leads  to  the  dangerous 
loss  of  any  sense  of  reality;  It  provides  agents 
of  the  Utopia  and  gives  rise  to  conspiracies 
against  their  own  nation  and  government. 

The  other  "one-eyed"  group  sees  nothing 
but  good — the  true  and  the  beautiful,  the 
harmonious,  the  perfect  land.  Beyond  the 
horizon  they  see  nothing  but  Satanic  malice, 
evil,  and  conspiracy.  They  rage  against  any 
suggestion  for  reform  at  home,  identifying 
all  progressive  Ideas  as  part  of  the  conspiracy 
that  threatens  from  abroad. 

In  specific  terms  Father  O'Connell  made 
It  clear  to  the  Baton  Rouge  group  that  social 
progress  Is  not  communism.  Is  not  con- 
spiracy, is  not  Inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  He  carefully  spelled  It  out: 
Wages-and-hours  legislation  Is  not  commu- 
nism. Housing,  slum  clearance,  price  con- 
trol— none  of  this  Is  communism.  FEPC  la 
not  communism.  To  Father  O'Connell,  the 
one-eyed  men  of  both  sides  are  enemies  of 
democracy.  But  while  the  threat  of  the 
Communists  Is  well  known,  the  threat  from 
the  other  quarter  Is  too  often  Ignored. 

There  was  the  slugging  of  a  Negro  at  Ope- 
lousas,  La.  He  had  gone  to  the  registrar's 
office  to  assist  others  claiming  the  right  to 
register  as  voters.  A  gang  had  beat  him. 
"Tonight  that  very  act  Is  working  against 
American  democracy  In  Berlin."  Father 
O'ConneU  told  his  audience.  He  spelled  that 
out,  too:  the  one-eyed  bigots  give  the  Com- 
munists propaganda  material  that.  In  the 
long  run.  Is  more  dangerous  than  the  con- 
spiratorial work  of  the  Communists  them- 
selves. 

Coopersmlth  followed  Father  O'Connell  to 
the  microphone.  He  provided  a  history  of 
the  one-eyed  men  In  the  Communist  Party, 
beginning  with  the  Bolshevik  movement  as 
It  was  born  in  London  In  1903  aiid  tracing 
its  history  throughout  the  world.  He  talked 
cold  facts,  pointing  up  the  distinction  be- 
tween effective  counteraction  against  the 
conspiracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Com- 
munist smear,  on  the  other. 

Baton  Rouge  liked  what  It  heard.  The 
club  members  spread  the  word  and  soon  In- 
vitations arrived  from  Vlcksburg,  from  Alex- 
andria, from  scores  of  points  North.  Cooper- 
smlth gassed  and  oiled  the  sedan  and  the 
two  men  became  modern-day  clrctilt  riders 
for  democracy. 

It's  been  quite  an  experience,  they  report. 
Most  rewarding  Is  the  fact  that  they've 
brought  audiences  to  grips  with  the  nattire 
of  communism  who  otherwise  might  submit 
to  confusion — chiefly  for  lack  of  speakers 
with  sufficient  background,  knowledge  and 
patience  to  unravel  so  perplexing  a  question 
of  politics  and  values. 

They've  had  their  laughs,  too.  Once,  when 
the  team  was  booked  In  a  hamlet  up  the 
Mississippi  River,  Father  O'Connell,  who  had 
left  Notre  Dame  Seminary  ( where  he  teaches 
philosophy)  wearing  informal  sports  clothes, 
was  chagrined  to  discover  that  there  were  no 
black  shoes  with  the  clerical  habit  be  car- 
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rled  In  his  traveling  bag.  Brown  loafers  be- 
ing cleclcle<lly  inappropriate  with  a  priest's 
bUcJt  garb,  Cooperanlth  came  to  the  rescue. 
The  men  swapped  shoes  for  the  evening.  At 
the  lecture,  following  the  usual  custom  of 
Introducing  each  other,  Coopersmlth  spoke 
glowingly  of  his  partner,  "an  admirable,  cour- 
ageous, devoted  and  extraordinarily  effective 
fellow. " 

The  priest  roee  to  speak:  "Now,  my 
friends.  I  siiall  tell  you  why  Mr.  Coopersmlth 
speaks  so  hi^ly  of  me.  That  man  is  stand- 
ing in  my  shoes." 

Meltber  Brant,  Coopersmlth  nor  Vince 
O'Connell  speak  of  brotherhood  particularly. 
But  by  their  actions  they  set  a  pretty  good 
example   of   how  it   works. 


Medal  of  Honor  Presentation  to  Corp. 
Ronald  E.  Rosser 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19, 1952 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
27  at  3:30  p.  m..  in  the  rose  garden  of 
the  White  House,  a  young  man  named 
Ronald  E.  Rosser  will  be  presented  with 
the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Corporal  Rosser  resides  in  the  con- 
gressional district  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  and  I  am  pleased  to 
have  been  invited  to  attend  this  deserv- 
ing ceremony  honoring  Corporal  Rosser. 

Corporal  Rosser,  the  fiftieth  Medal  of 
Honor  winner  announced  by  the  Army 
for  the  Korean  conflict,  served  in  the 
Army  from  November  1946  to  July  1949. 
His  brother,  Pfc  Richard  Rosser,  was 
killed  in  action  in  Korea  on  February  10, 
1951.  According  to  statements  by  his 
IMirents.  Corporal  Rosser  reenlisted  in 
the  Army  in  May  1951  to  avenge  the 
death  of  his  brother. 

His  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Rosser,  live  at  564  Washington  Street  in 
Crooksville,  Perrj'  County.  Ohio. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  for  me  to  give 
proper  recognition  to  Corporal  Rosser  is 
to  Insert  herewith  the  text  of  the  Medal 
of  Honor  citation. 

The  text  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  cita- 
tion follows: 

Corp.  Ronald  E.  Rosser.  Infantry,  United 
States  Army,  a  member  of  Heavy  Mortar 
Company.  Thirty-elgtith  Infantry  Regiment. 
Second  EMylsion,  distinguished  himself  by 
consplcuoua  gallantry  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  on  January  12,  1962.  in  the 
vicinity  of  Ponggll-li.  Korea.  WhUe  assault- 
ing heaylly  fortified  enemy  hlU  positions. 
Company  L,  Thirty-eighth  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, was  stopped  by  flerce  automatic  weap- 
ons, small  arms,  artillery,  and  mortar  fire. 
Corporal  Roacer.  a  forward  observer  from 
Heavy  Mortar  Company,  was  witb  the  lead 
platoon  of  Company  L,  Thirty-eighth  In- 
fantry when  it  came  under  fire  from  two 
directions.  Corporal  Rosser  turned  his  radio 
over  to  his  assistant  and  disregarding  the 
enemy  fire,  charged  the  enemy  positions 
armed  with  only  carbine  and  a  grenade.  At 
the  first  bunker,  he  silenced  its  occupants 
with  a  burst  from  his  weapon.  Gaining  the 
top  of  the  hUI.  he  killed  two  enemy  soldiers, 
and  then  went  down  the  trench,  killing  five 
more  as  he  advanced.  He  then  hurled  his 
grenade  into  a  bunker  and  shot  two  other 


soldiers  as  they  emerged.    Having  exhausted 

his  ammunition,  he  returned  through  the 
enemy  fire  to  obtain  more  ammunition  and 
grenades  and  charged  the  hUI  once  more. 
Calling  on  others  to  follow  him,  he  assaulted 
two  more  enemy  bunkers.  Although  tbOM 
who  attempted  to  Join  Mm  became  eaa- 
ualties.  Corporal  Rosser  once  again  exhausted 
his  ammunition,  obtained  a  new  supply,  and 
returning  to  the  hlUtop  a  third  time  hurled 
grenades  Into  the  enemy  positions.  During 
this  heroic  action  Corporal  Rosser  single- 
handedly  killed  at  least  13  of  the  enanf. 
After  exhausting  his  ammunition  he  accom- 
panied the  withdrawing  platoon,  and  though 
himself  wounded,  made  several  trips  aeroae 
open  terrain  still  under  enemy  fire  to  help 
remove  other  men  injured  more  seriously 
than  himself.  This  outstanding  soldier's 
courageous  and  selfless  devotion  to  duty  is 
worthy  of  emulation  by  all  men.  He  has 
contributed  magnificently  to  the  high  tra- 
ditions of  the  military  service. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  and  feel 
deeply  honored  that  Corporal  Rosser  re- 
sides In  our  congressional  district  and 
that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  him. 


America's  Flimsy  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

or  Musorxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEin'ATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  unanimous  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  include  herewith  edi- 
torial by  Hiimilton  Thornton  which  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Qiobe-Democrat 
on  June  15.  This  constitutes  one  of  the 
best  analyses  I  have  seen  of  the  l»asic 
problem  confronting  our  Government 
today.    The  article  is  as  follows: 

Amxbica's  PLIMST  PaOSPlRITT 

During  the  campaign  tills  ye«r  we  shall 
hear  a  great  deal  of  stump  talk  about  nation- 
al prosperity.  The  claim  will  be  heralded 
that  people  of  the  United  States  never  had 
it  so  good,  and  administration  record-point- 
ers will  salt  their  panegyrics  with  enough 
facts  to  make  the  story  sound  quite  convlnc* 
ing. 

What  Is  the  truth  about  this  prosperity? 
How  much  have  we?  How  sound  Is  it,  how 
healthy?  The  answers  are  lmp<3rtant.  not 
only  to  sharpen  political  perspective  but  to 
understand  where  we  are  going  economJcally. 

Obviously  there  is  a  considerable  measure 
of  prosperity,  and  It  would  be  foolish  to  deny 
or  disparage  its  growth.  Wages  are  high,  the 
country  lives  well.  Save  for  a  few  localities, 
like  Detroit,  empfoyment  Is  abundant. 

So  prosperity  does  cxirt.  But  it  has  been 
built  on  pillars  of  sand  and  not  sound  eco- 
nomic development.  It  Is  bred  of  inflation 
and  two  decades  of  pheiiomenal  government 
spending.  It  is  the  creature  of  successive 
emergency  crises,  which  harvested  stagger- 
ing taxes  and  a  towering  national  debt  of 
•200,000,000.000. 

Never  in  the  history  of  this  Nation,  perhaps 
In  any  nation,  has  prosperity  ever  been  sub- 
sidized so  lavishly  and  so  wastefuUy. 

This  is  a  false  prosperity,  if  not  in  prod- 
uct, certainly  in  the  means  of  its  achieve- 
ment. If  it  were  not  for  the  billions  now  be- 
ing poured  into  rearmament  and  foreign 
aid — the  huge  majority  of  which  is  eco- 
nomically sterile — the  Nation  would  prob- 
ably be  In  a  serious  slump. 


Such  conclusions  are  not  gloom  vending. 
They  are  not  politically  inspired.  They  are 
simply  an  effort  to  awaken  thinking  folk  to 
a  rMUlzatlon  of  exactly  what  our  unrivaled 
prosperity  means  and  the  inherent  danger  we 
tmem.  unless  a  completely  different  doctrine 
of  Federal  fin.xnce  and  economic  purpose  is 
adopted.  The  good  times  we  enjoy,  at  leaat 
some  of  us  enjoy,  have  been  artificially  in- 
duced and  the  future  Is  a  shoal  of  danger. 

Much  more  of  our  proeperlty  Is  apparent, 
rather  than  real.  It  Is  not  national  In  scope. 
And  the  root  of  this  trouble  is  in  Nation. 

Because  of  inflation  and  managed  currency, 
mlllloDa  feel  they  have  made  enormous  eco- 
nomic progress.  In  terms  of  doUars.  they 
hare.  But  the  dollar  Is  now  worth  only 
about  50  cents  In  purchasing  power.  The 
things,  services  and  advantagce  we  can  buy 
are  the  norm  of  prosperity,  not  dollars 

Newsweek  In  Its  current  issue  publishes  re- 
sults of  a  survey  which  show  that  the  aver- 
age wage-earner  Is  21  percent  t>etter  oil  to- 
day than  In  1939.  The  foreman  class  Is  about 
hciding  its  own.  Middle- bracket  executives 
are  26  percent  worse  off,  and  top  executives 
45  percent  worse  off.  The  family  with  a 
$5,000  Income  in  H>39  now  needs  110.400  to 
Maintain  Its  purchasing  power.  If  a  person 
dOM  not  get  24  percent  more  In  his  pay 
envelope  than  in  1948,  he  la  lagging  behind 
the  factory  worker. 

8o  the  pnxpertty  la  not  universal,  not  na- 
tlODal.  Millions  of  persona  on  fixed  income. 
peoslonen  and  reUeXers  are  in  a  bitter  eco- 
nomic vise  because  of  inflation.  More  mil- 
lions of  white-collar  workers  find  their  In- 
come falling  far  behind  the  Inflation  parade. 
These  include  school  teachers,  librarians, 
clergymen,  police,  firemen,  and  Oov eminent 
workers.    There  is  no  proaperlty  for  them. 

The  council  of  the  State  chambers  of  oom- 
merce  points  out  that  the  weight  of  taxatldi 
is  new  falling  most  heavily  on  the  mlddte- 
Income  man,  and  wtu  be  a  rising  Incubus 
on  his  shotilders  if  present  taxing  polldea 
continue. 

The  council  has  flHTired  that  if  Otvem- 
ment  confiscated  aU  individual  incomes  in 
excess  of  aiCOOO  a  year,  t)>e  additional  rev- 
enue would  amount  to  only  $3.100.000,000 — 
ju&t  about  enoiigh  to  run  the  Oovernment  2 
weeks.  If  Uncle  Sam  grabbed  all  taxable 
IncooM  earned  by  Individuals  in  excess  of 
9^.000  annually,  the  yield  would  be  some 
$8,000,000,000.  only  about  enough  to  pay  the 
yearly  Interest  on  the  national  debt. 

So  the  major  tax  drata  Is  coming  from  the 
middle-worker  class  whose  inonme  runs 
something  like  $3,000  a  year.  Of  every  $4 
earned.  $1  goes  for  Federal  taxes.  Federal 
and  State  taxes  have  reached  more  than  a 
third  of  the  average  person's  Income.  We 
work  1  day  out  of  3  for  Oovernment. 

"nils  crushing  tax  exaction  Is  one  of  the 
chief  Federal  instruments  of  managed,  ar- 
tificial economy  By  tossing  these  vast  funds 
into  the  production  maw.  wheels  of  indus- 
try have  been  kept  turning.  Only  a  rela- 
tively small  part  of  the  production  increa&e. 
however,  has  come  back  to  the  workers;  none 
at  all  to  millions  in  upper  and  sUtlc  lower 
brackets. 

The  crisis  Goremment  system,  with  which 
the  country  has  been  saddled  during  the  last 
20  years,  is  not  altogether  a  fault  of  the  so- 
cialistic planners  in  Washington.  But  they 
exploited  crisis.  Much  of  the  inflated  econ- 
omy and  false  prosperi  ly  resulted  from 
World  War  II.  However,  tiie  design  for  a 
subsidized,  rigged  Federa:  economy  had  al- 
ready been  established  by  Jie  New  Deal. 

Then  came  the  postwar  years  with  recon- 
struction aid  to  foreign  eountrlee.  the  Mar- 
shall plan,  the  Korean  war.  now  our  own  re- 
armament and  contribution  to  defense  of 
the  European  ccimmunity.  Most  of  these 
costly  problems  were  beyond  Federal  power 
to  avoid.  A  tax  drain  was  essential,  but  not 
nearly  so  big  a  drain  as  has  developed.  In- 
stead of  cutting  extravagance  and  needlesi 
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growth  of  Government,  bureaucracy  has  ex- 
panded like  a  cancer  of  waste.  And  Oovern- 
ment has  used  the  series  of  crises  to  extend 
Its  economic  control  and  fabricate  a  danger- 
ously hollow  prosperity. 

If  suddenly  the  Soviet  threat  were  obviat- 
ed and  a  real  peace  came,  the  prosperity  we 
have  wculd  fold  overnight  with  a  thunder- 
ing collapse — unless  Government  planners 
could  continue  somehow  to  dish  out  billions 
abroad.  That  is  one  purpose  of  the  point 
4  program — continued  heavy  Federal  si>end- 
ing  to  shore  up  the  managed  economy. 

Because  1953  prosperity  Is  far  less  real 
than  apparent,  consumers  already  are  re- 
volting at  hlrh  prices.  Tax  conscious  and 
without  enought  take-home  funds  to  buy 
available  products,  diminishing  demand  is 
evident  In  miny  categories.  Rubber  com- 
panies, alumii.um  manufacturers  and  others 
are  frantically  searching  for  new  markets. 

Unless  taxec  are  materially  decreased,  the 
jerry-built  eamomy  of  Federal  spending  is 
in  peril  of  collapse,  if  not  soon,  eventually. 
The  remedy  is  a  deep  pruning  of  Federal 
extravegance,  Oovernment  expansion  and 
crisis  cxplolte-lon.  That  way  economy  can 
get  back  on  a  solid  footing  and  rebuild  to- 
ward sound  prosperity. 


Practical  Education 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCKENCK 

or  OHIO 
IN  TUE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  city 
Of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  is  an  industrial  com- 
munity of  abaut  60,000  population,  lying 
In  the  preat  Miami  Valley  In  southwest- 
ern Ohio.  It  is  a  very  progressive  com- 
munity, and  its  citizens  are  very  alert  to 
keep  abreast  of  civic  progress. 

As  a  teacher  and  member  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Dayton  school  board.  I  have 
devoted  manj  years  of  my  life  to  the  field 
of  education.  I  am  always  very  proud 
when  new  ideas  in  education  are  ad- 
vanced In  the  schools  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  For  this  reason,  I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  retail  selling 
class  of  Hamilton  High  School.  This 
class  is  an  ou'.5tanding  example  of  prac- 
tical technique  in  teaching.  Hamilton 
school  officials,  Mr.  John  A.  Hock,  the 
class  teacher,  and  the  many  merchants 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton  who  make  this 
class  possible,  deserve  our  most  hearty 
congratulations. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  pages 
of  the  Hamilton  Journal  News  expresses 
the  fee!lng  of  the  people  of  Hamilton, 
with  which  feeling  I  heartily  concur,  to- 
ward the  retaa  selling  class; 

PaACnCAL  EIOTTCATlOIf 

Originality,  enthusiasm,  and  tireless  energy 
stood  out  all  over  when  the  retail  selling 
cla^s  of  Hamiltjn  High  School  became  hosts 
at  the  annual  nierchants  luncheon — a  lunch- 
eon honoring  many  persons  and  providing 
an  opportunity  for  the  class  members  to  show 
what  they  have  accomplished  In  their  school 
work. 

The  theme  ol  this  year's  program  was  The 
Greatest  Show  on  Earth,  and  decorations, 
favors,  the  attractive  folder  of  information, 
and  Items  on  Uie  program  itself  followed  the 
circus  theme. 

The  retail  selling  class  is,  according  to  our 
way  of  thlnklEg,  one  of  the  best  examples 


in  practical  education.  This  Is  a  cooperative 
program  in  which  students  can  get  actual 
experience  by  working  in  business  establish- 
ments in  afternoon  hours,  after  they  have 
attended  classes  in  the  morning. 

At  school  there  is  equipment  available  to 
give  training  in  many  lines  of  retail  busi- 
ness. Discussions  are  planned  along  prac- 
tical lines. 

All  of  which  bring  natural  pride  for  the 
work  accomplished  in  the  class  and.  in  addi- 
tion, bring  pride  to  the  people  of  HamUton 
for  this  outstanding  accomplishment  in  their 
school  system. 


Inflationary    Pressures    Resulting    From 
Military  Prccnreicect 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

Cr  NOKTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  EONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  inflation 
is  as  deadly  to  our  national  security  as 
any  enemy  force  can  be.  The  cost  of 
war  must  be  measured  in  more  than 
human  casualties,  material,  and  equip- 
ment. As  our  defense  dollars  shrink, 
our  war  costs  mount.  Today  in  the 
United  States  everyone  Is  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  the  diminished 
value  of  his  dollar.  As  inflation  takes 
hold,  it  will  require  more  and  more  tax 
dollars  to  obtain  less  and  less  of  the  im- 
plements of  defense. 

One  main  contributing  factor  to  this 
Inflationary  trend  is  any  governmental 
program  which  involves  unnecessary 
buying.  Competition  among  govern- 
mental agencies,  military  and  civilian, 
sF>eed  the  inflationary  spiral.  Overbuy- 
ing of  items  and  buying  out  of  season, 
as  well  as  following  unplanned,  poorly 
scheduled,  uncoordinated  practices  in 
purchasing,  all  serve  to  assist  in  harm- 
ing the  Nation's  economy.  Inflation  can 
be  produced  from  indulging  in  restric- 
tive specifications  or  demands  for  an 
unrealistic  delivery  date.  This  point 
was  heavily  scored  in  a  recent  report  of 
the  Attorney  General: 

This  would  eliminate  such  practices  as 
unnecessarily  heavy  purchases  for  delivery 
within  short-term  Intervals,  the  use  of  criti- 
cally short  materials  with  adequate  substi- 
tutes are  available  and  similar  usages  which 
Inevitably  flow  from  a  procurement  program 
lacking  basic  planning. 

For  example,  the  military  may  order  sub- 
stantial quantities  of  a  particular  fabric, 
unaware  that  this  order  wUl  virtually  equal 
the  total  available  supply  of  the  fabric  and 
that  to  fill  It  might  create  serious  disloca- 
tions in  the  civilian  market.  A  careful  re- 
view of  military  requirements  for  the  fabric 
might  disclose  the  feasibility  of  using  a  sub- 
stitute or  of  staggering  deliveries.  Thus, 
mUitary  needs  would  be  filled  efficiently  with- 
out dislocation  of  the  civilian  market. 

Military  procurement  is  presently  pro- 
ceeding at  the  rate  of  $4,000,000,000  per 
month. 

When  the  vast  proportions  and  indeter- 
minate duration  of  our  military  requirements 
are  fully  comprehended,  it  becomes  clear 
that  we  must  now  establish  an  informed  and 
orderly  program  of  procurement. 


In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  have  not  learned  from 
former  experiences. 

The  Nation's  past  mistakes  in  failing  to 
plan  are  a  warning  of  the  permanent  damage 
which  can  be  inflicted  upon  our  economy 
unless  those  mistakes  are  corrected.  la 
World  War  I  the  Army  purchased  in  1918  far 
more  woolen  socks  than  the  entire  normal 
annual  production  of  the  United  States, 
twice  as  many  blankets,  three  times  as 
many  part-leather  gloves  and  took  all  the 
wool  and  all  the  steel.  In  some  lines  of 
commodities  forehanded  bureaus  early  cor- 
nered all  the  production  for  months,  if  not 
for  years.'  The  disrupting  effects  which  such 
practices  had  on  the  civilian  economy  can  be  ' 
readily   understood. 

During  World  War  11,  the  Inadequacy  of 
the  programing  of  military  needs  raised  seri- 
ous problems  and  at  many  points  threat- 
ened even  the  successful  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  Truman  Investigating  Committee 
considered  that  the  military  showed  too 
great  zeal  to  curtail  the  clvUian  economy  to 
bare  necessities.* 

In  our  present  type  emergency,  which 
Is  of  uncertain  duration,  our  national 
preparedness  demands  that  emphasis  be 
placed  on  military  procurement.  How- 
ever, this  does  not  mean  that  civilian 
needs  are  to  be  abruptly  or  inconsider- 
ately curtailed.  It  would  be  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  many  of  the  essential  mili- 
tary activities  depend  on  a  civilian  basis. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  said  that  the 
worker  In  the  factory  has  been  and  will 
continue  to  be  as  important  an  individ- 
ual in  aiding  our  national  security  as  the 
military  user  of  his  production.  In  as- 
suring our  national  defense  it  is  just  as 
important  to  be  vigilant  concerning  the 
health  and  competition  necessary  for 
our  national  economy.  Resources  must 
be  marshaled  for  military  needs,  but  the 
structure  of  our  civilian  economy  should 
not  be  so  impaired  as  to  leave  it  less 
effective  if  the  victory  in  the  field  is 
assured. 

In  reporting  on  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  the  Attorney  General 
stressed : 

The  problem  presented  by  large-scale  mUl- 
tary  ordering  is  of  extreme  significance  at 
this  time,  since  the  civilian  economy  Is  al- 
ready geared  to  the  highest  level  of  peace- 
time production  in  the  Nation's  history. 
More  than  a  year  ago,  when  hostilities  com- 
menced in  Korea,  there  was  little  idle  indus- 
trial capacity,  and  we  were  approaching  lull 
employment  of  our  manpower  resources. 
Shortages  of  materials  and  bottlenecks  in 
production  had  even  then  imposed  a  ceiling 
on  certain  of  our  industrial  facilities.  As  a 
consequence,  with  defense  mobilization  still 
In  Its  preliminary  stages,  we  have  already 
found  it  necessary  to  initiate  major  and  far- 
reaching  adjustments  in  the  economy  to 
meet  bcith  our  immediate  and  long-range 
defense  requirements. 

To  continue  this  instance  further,  a 
person  can  only  grasp  the  enormity  of 
military  procurement  in  any  given  item 
when  it  is  realized  that  the  supply  pipe- 
line extending  from  the  United  States 

'  Clarkson,  Grosvenor  B.,  Industrial  Amer- 
ica in  the  World  War  (1923),  p.  139.  Mr. 
Clarkson  was  Secretary  and  later  Director  of 
the  United  States  CoimcU  of  National  De- 
fense. 

'  Third  annual  report  of  the  Trtiman  Com- 
mittee Investigating  the  National  Defense 
Program,  S.  Rept.  10,  pt.  16,  78tL  Cong.,  2d 
sess.,  March  4,  1944,  p.  12. 
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to  our  overseas  theaters  requires  335  gal- 
lons of  paint  to  be  in  that  shipping  lane 
before  1  gallon  appears  at  its  terminal 
point. 

In  a  war  of  supply  against  an  enemy 
commanding  enormous  manpower,  our 
safeguard  rests  in  our  raw  materials, 
semifinished  production,  machine  tools, 
and  mass  production,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  our  Nation  depends  in 
its  mass  productive  activities  upon  thou- 
sands of  small  producers.  These  sub- 
contractors must  remain  in  business  if 
we  are  to  be  successful  In  our  defense 
efforts.  Waste,  extravagant  usage,  and 
lack  of  coordination  of  requirements  on 
the  part  of  the  military  can  so  diminish 
the  stockage  of  these  small  producers 
that  they  will  be  forced  to  close  their 
doors  and  withdraw  from  the  national 
production.  This  can  have  disastrous 
eflfect  both  in  waging  the  war  and  recon- 
structing our  Nation  for  a  peacetime  ci- 
vilian economy. 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the 
Munitions  Beard,  should  carry  out  the 
intent  of  section  213  (c)  (3)  of  the  Na- 
tional Security  Act,  as  amended — Public 
Law  216,  Eighty-first  Congress — which 
reads: 

(3)  Assignment  of  procurement  responsi- 
bilities among  the  several  miUtary  depart- 
ments and  planning  for  standardization  of 
speciScations  and  tor  the  greatest  practi- 
cable allocation  of  purchase  authority  of 
technical  equipment  and  common-\ise  items 
on  the  basis  of  single  procurement. 

It  is  apparent  that  much  needs  to  be 
done  in  this  area  and  Secretary  Lovett's 
directive  of  July  17.  1951.  recognizes  th& 
tact: 

Single  procurement  in  the  form  of  single 
department.  Joint  (agency)  or  plant  cog- 
nizance shall  be  effected  whenever  such  ac- 
tion will  effectively  support  military  opera- 
tions and  will  result  in  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  overlapping  and  duplication  of 
manpower,  faculties,  and  operations  in  the 
procurement  field. 

To  the  extent  feasible  and  not  already  ac- 
complished within  each  military  department, 
responsibUlty  for  procurement  and  distri- 
bution of  common  classes  of  supply.  Includ- 
ing technical  items,  shall  be  assigned  to  a 
single  (but  not  necessarily  the  same)  tech- 
nical service,  bureau,  or  command. 

Priority  study  shall  be  given  to  the  fea- 
sibility of  assigning  to  a  single  mUitary  de- 
partment the  responsibUity  for  procurement, 
distribution,  including  depot  storage  and  is- 
sue for  classes  of  common  items  of  supply 
and  equipment,  and  depot  maintenance  of 
such  equipment.  Medical  supply  Items  shaU 
be  the  flrst  category  to  be  studied. 

The  subcommittee  wants  to  empha- 
size that  net  requirements  should  be 
procured  in  an  intelligent  way.  To  ob- 
tain net  requirements,  existing  inven- 
tories at  all  supply  levels  must  be  known 
and  considered.  This  in  turn  requires 
adequate  accounting  and  inventory  con- 
trdls  including  cataloging.  It  is  evident 
that  military  procurement  has  in  a  large 
measure  contributed  to  our  present  day 
inflationary  trends.  Unless  our  economy 
is  to  suffer  Irreparable  damage,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  should  take  immediate 
steps  to  insist  up>on  a  planned  and  order- 
ly program  In  military  procurement. 
The  storm  signals  are  evident  at  this 
time.  The  circumstances  can  only  be 
bettered  by  aggressive  action  on  the  p>art 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  acting  with 


the  civilian  agencies  to  reach  maximum 
production  for  the  national  defense 
without  "severe  unnecessary  jolts  to  the 
economy."  Remember  Korea  has  now 
exceeded  World  War  I  in  length. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  the  follow- 
ing newspaper  articles: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  June  19,  1952] 
BiLi.  To  Cri:ati  Asms  Orrrptrr  Czam.  Shelved 

Legislation  setting  up  a  production  czar 
for  the  Armed  Forces  apparently  was  put  on 
the  congressional  shelf  untU  next  year  by  % 
House   Judlcltlonal   decision   yesterday. 

The  measxire — strongly  opposed  by  the 
Pentagon — was  transferred  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices on  motion  of  Representative  Ca»l  Vin- 
son, Democrat.  Georgia,  chaimuin  of  the 
latter  group. 

BUSTINC    CHAKCXD 

Representative  Herbcxt  C.  Bonnes,  Demo- 
crat, of  North  Carolina,  author  of  the  bill 
charged  the  maneuver  was  aimed  at  burying 
It.  Vinson  denied  this,  and  said  that  he 
was  asking  the  Defense  Department  to  ex- 
pedite a  report  of  their  views  on  the  matter. 
The  Georgian,  hovi'ever.  lias  said  that  he 
plans  no  further  hearings  by  his  group  be- 
fore the  elections  except  on  emergency 
matters. 

The  Bonner  biU  would  abolish  the  muni- 
tions board  and  create  an  under  secretary  of 
Etefense  in  charge  of  production  and  supply 
matters.  He  would  be  charged  with  all 
buying  and  ordering  by  the  military  services 
and  with  eliminating  duplication  among 
them  in  production,  procurement,  ware- 
housing and  distribution. 

CXher  aims  would  be  the  creation  of  uni- 
fied logistics  organizations  for  the  three 
services  overseas.  Joint  depots  for  items  in 
common  use  at  home,  the  establishment  of 
a  professional  corpw  of  supply  personnel 
Within  the  Department  of  Defease. 

BOAKD    rAILO) 

BoNNHi's  bill  resulted  from  a  lengthy  In- 
vestigation of  military  supply  practices  made 
by  a  House  Expenditures  subcommittee  he 
headed.  It  concluded  ttat  the  Munitions 
Board — made  up  of  representatives  of  the 
three  services — had  failed  to  achieve  proper 
unification  of  supply  and  production  and 
that  waste  abounded. 

Pentagon  chiefs  contend  that  procurement 
must  remain  In  the  hands  of  experts  In 
various  fields  in  the  services.  Nothing  but 
confusion  would  result  from  centralizing 
supply '  of  the  many  complex  weapoiu  and 
equipment  in  the  hands  of  biu'eaucrats.  they 
say. 

Despite  the  switch  of  the  bUl  from  the 
Expenditures  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, the  former  group  is  going  ahead 
with  hearings  on  It.  Secretary  Robei^  A. 
Lovett  has  been  called  before  the  group  for 
testimony  on  Tuesday  evening. 


(From  tlie  St.  Louis  Ppst-Dlspatch] 
UNoricATioN  or  Akmed  Fobcxs  Callo  Disap- 
pointing, Shost  or  ExpicTATioNs  IN  DMrrr, 
Savings — Bonnis  Subcommittek  fob  In- 
creasing AUTHoarrr  or  SzciiET.otT  or  De- 
niNSE  While  Stmington  Believes  in 
Stbonges  Chaikmam  or  Joint  Chikts  or 
STArr 

(By  Brig.   Gen.  Thomas-  H.   Phillips,   U.   8., 
*      Army,  retired) 

Washington.  June  7. — There  Is  widespread 
feeling  in  Congress  that  unlQcatlon  of  the 
Armed  Forces  is  not  accomplishing  what  was 
expected  of  it.  either  in  unity  or  in  savings 
through  elimination  of  duplicate  or  over- 
lapping faculties. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Executive  E:xpendlture8  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments, under  the  chairmanship  of  Rep- 
resentative Hsaaart  C.  Bonnes^  Democrat,  of 


North  Carolina,  made  an  extensive  survey  of 
the  overseas  supply  operation  of  the  Armed 
Forces  and  found  that,  far  from  eliminating 
duplication  and  overlapping,  the  Air  Force 
was  busy  setting  up  Its  own  supply  system 
to  provide  conunon-use  items  which  had 
been  supplied  to  it  by  the  Army. 

The  committee  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  "5  years  of  disappointing  experience 
under  so-called  uniAcation  legislation  are 
strongly  persuasive  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  needs  a  stronger  and  clearer  man- 
date lor  mUliary  uniflcatlon." 

STMINOTON'S  FaOPOSAt 

W.  Stuart  Symingtcn.  whose  experience  as 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  and  as  chaUmau 
of  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
qualifies  him  as  well  as  anyone  In  the  coim- 
try  to  i>ass  Judgment,  believes  that  It  would 
be  a  great  organizational  lm{iroveinent  to 
create  a  chief  of  staff  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
StrJT. 

He  pointed  out.  In  his  Ifarch  31,  1061.  re- 
port as  chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Resources  Board,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  has  no  authority  and  no  vote. 
"AccordLogly,  the  number  one  military  man 
In  the  Government  is  left  with  no  statutory 
power  of  decision  whatever." 

"This  is  the  reverse  of  standard  American 
business  practice,"  he  continued,  "namely, 
to  give  authority  to  the  best  man  available 
in  order  that  he  can  direct  agreed  policy.  If 
it  bad  not  been  for  the  great  personal  pres- 
tige of  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bra<Uey,  the  problem 
resulting  from  this  lack  of  coordinated 
direction  would  have  become  far  more  seri- 
ous." 

"It  Is  a  structural  error  in  organization 
which  can  only  grow  in  seriousness  as  it  con- 
tinues to  function — one  which  will  cost  the 
country  needless  billions  of  dollars." 

There  is  an  important  and  fundamental 
difference  between  the  recommendation  of 
the  Boiuier  committee  and  that  of  83ml- 
Ington.  The  Bonner  committee  would  in- 
crease the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. wtiUe  Symington  would  Increase  the 
authority  of  the  No.  1  military  man. 
The  philosophy  behind  this  difference  will  be 
discussed  ftirther  on. 

TWO    OPPOSITE    THXOKIXS 

In  the  long  discussions  and  investigations 
which  preceded  the  unification  act — the  Na- 
tional Security  Act  of  1947 — two  opposed 
philosophies  developed,  one  which  would 
have  established  a  national  defense  chief  of 
staff  and  general  staff,  as  well  as  a  secretary 
of  defense,  and  the  other  which  attempted 
to  provide  coordination  through  a  secretary 
of  defense  and  a  )oint  chiefs  of  staff  assisted 
by  a  smaU  staff.  The  first  plan  would  have 
provided  centralized  authority  over  the  three 
armed  services.  The  second  plan  left  the 
three  services  practically  Independent.  The 
Joint  Chiefs  had  no  authority  over  them 
when  wearing  the  Joint  Chiefs  hat  and  could 
only  make  recommendations  to  the  Secre'tary 
of  Defense. 

The  objections  to  the  first  plan  were  of 
two  types.  Some  feared  giving  so  much  au- 
thority to  the  top  military  man  might  bring 
forth  a  man  on  horseback  and  hinder  civilian 
control  of  the  military.  The  other  type  of  ob- 
jection came  principally  from  naval  protag- 
onists who  feared  that  any  form  of  central- 
ised control  might  fall  to  regard  the  peculiar 
problems  of  the  Navy  and.  through  lack  of 
understanding,  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Navy  to  perform  its  missions. 

The  Navy  had  good  historical  examples  for 
these  fears.  If  Corporal  Hitler,  with  only  an 
army  background  and  with  an  army  supreme 
commander,  had  given  the  German  Navy  ade- 
quate support  in  building  submarines,  it  Is 
not  unlikely  that  Great  Britain  would  ha.e 
been  sUrved  out.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  wh^re 
the  army  had  over-all  control,  the  air  was 
as  completely  subordinated  to  the  army  as 
the  artillery. 


Going  to  sea  is  a  way  of  life.  The  Navy, 
for  centuries  forced  to  act  for  long  periods 
completely  out  of  touch  with  higher  author- 
ity, was  accustomed  to  Independence  of  ac- 
tion. Conseciuently,  its  reasons  for  dislike 
of  unification  were  deeply  ingrained  in  its 
tradition  as  '7ell  as  being  based  on  fear  of 
■BMKUlatlon  by  a  centralized  authority 
without  understanding  of  its  functions. 

CONrUCTINO   OPINIONS 

The  conflicting  opinions  resulted  In  an 
act  which  attempted  to  provide  for  coordina- 
tion, but  which  gave  neither  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  nor  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  suffi- 
cient authority  to  insure  that  the  purpose 
of  the  act  would  be  carried  out. 

The  basic  policy  laid  down  in  the  National 
Security  Act  was  contradictory.  It  provided 
for  the  "integration  (of  the  Armed  Forces) 
Into  an  efficient  team  of  land,  naval,  and 
air  forces"  •  •  •  but  not  to  "merge 
them,"  "for  operation  under  unified  con- 
trol." The  three  military  departments  are 
"separately  administered"  by  their  secre- 
taries under  the  "direction,  authority  and 
control"  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  who 
was  given  rather  weak  authority  to  end 
"dupllcalton  and  overlapping"  in  procure- 
ment, supply,  transportation,  storage,  health, 
and  research. 

A  chairman  for  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
without  vou-  or  command  authority  over 
the  three  services,  was  provided  in  1949  by 
amendment  to  the  act.  The  original  Joint 
Staff  was  llniited  to  100  members  and  later 
Increased  to  210.  A  national  defense  Chief 
of  Staff  or  general  staff  was  expressly  for- 
bidden. 

This  half-hearted  measure  has  not  func- 
tioned too  well.  Unified  commands  have 
been  established  all  over  the  world  where 
our  forces  serve,  but  for  some  strange  rea- 
son none  has  been  established  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States.  The  Bonner 
committee  noted  that  to  the  extent  that 
unified  commands  have  been  established  in 
several  theaters  of  operation,  there  has  been 
lacking  the  quivalent  unification  In  logis- 
tical supp>ort.* 

JOINT  STAfT  PfLOCTDVMM 

The  Joint  Staff  is  organized  into  groups 
dealing  with  strategic  plans,  logistic  plans 
and  intelligence.  Problems  are  referred  to 
the  Joint  Staff  by  any  of  the  three  services. 
The  staff  group  comes  up  with  a  study  and 
recommendations.  This  is  referred  to  a 
committee  composed  of  senior  memljers  of 
the  three  services  so  that  each  department 
can  give  its  slant  to  the  proposal.  If  it  is 
complicated  it  Ls  referred  to  an  ad  hoc  com- 
mittee for  fvirther  study.  When  this  process 
has  been  gone  through,  and  It  is  lengthy, 
and  each  service  has  presented  its  objec- 
tions, the  study  goes  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff. 

Here  is  another  anomaly.  The  Joint 
Chiefs,  except  for  the  chairman,  are  each 
the  chief  of  his  ^wn  service.  He  has  ap- 
proved his  service's  "slant"  as  chief  of  staff 
of  the  service.  Then  he  puts  on  his  other 
hat  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  is  supposed  to  reach  an  objective  find- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  system  works 
at  all.  That  it  does  is  due  principally  to 
patience,  fairness,  and  integrity  of  the  chair- 
man. General  Bradley.  We  may  not  always 
be  so  fortunr.*e  in  the  chairman. 

The  other  development  arising  from  the 
National  Security  Act  is  a  mushroom  growth 
of  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  In- 
cluding the  Joint  Staff,  the  Munitions  Board, 
and  the  Research  and  Development  Board, 
the  Secretary's  office  has  more  than  2.300 
clvUian  personnel  and  more  than  700  miU- 
tary. 

CIVILIAN    STAFr    GROWTH 

Since  the  military  heads  acting  as  a  Joint 
agency  are  held  Impotent  by  law,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  build  up  a  staff  under  the  Sec- 


retary of  Defense.  80  what  has  in  fact  re- 
sulted is  the  development  of  a  national  de- 
fense staff  of  bright  young  civilians  who  are 
trying,  not  very  succeasfully.  to  carry  out 
military  functions  which  require  years  of 
training  and  background  to  perform  effec- 
tively. 

It  is  apparent  that  such  a  system  can 
never  function  effectively.  The  military 
functions  now  being  performed  in  the  Sec- 
retary's office  should  be  performed  under  the 
mlUtary.  But  this  would  require  strength- 
ening the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  as  Symington  recoirmended.  and  the 
development  of  a  mlUtary  national  defense 
staff.  This  will  have  to  come  about  by  evo- 
lution. 

General  Bradley  will  not  recommend  it  al- 
though he  believes  in  it.  He  has  heard  too 
much  about  civilian  control  and  power 
hiuigry  militarUts.  But  he  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  amend- 
ments  to  the  National  Security  Act  were  un- 
der consideration  in  1949:  "With  reference 
to  this  arriving  eventually  at  a  Chief  of  Staff, 
I  have  said  at  various  times  that  I  t>elleve 
you  will  demand  a  single  Chief  of  Staff  some 
day.  It  may  be  20  years  from  now.  But 
It  will  come — not  necessarily  from  the  mili- 
tary but  from  you  people  who  are  inter- 
ested in  economy  and  efficiency.  I  think  It 
win  never  come  until  you  do  want  It." 

The  report  of  the  Bonner  committee  Indi- 
cates that  they  are  beginning  to  want  it. 


Price  Controls 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Insert  In  the  Record  the  following  copy 
of  a  letter  that  was  sent  to  the  editor  of 
Business  Week,  by  Mr.  Ellis  Arnall,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization, 
on  the  subject  of  price  controls: 

OmcK  or  Price  Stabilization, 

Washington,  June  11. 1952. 
Mr.  Elliott  V.  Bell, 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Business  Week, 
New  York.  N.  7. 

Dear  Mr.  Bell:  I  read  with  great  Interest 
the  article  Price  Controls:  On  the  Way  Out 
In  the  May  31  issue  of  Business  Week. 

I  hold  your  magazine  In  high  esteem  and 
am  sure  you  would  not  knowingly  publish 
erroneous  information.  But  I  feel  that  I 
cannot  let  the  mistakes  in  your  May  31  article 
stand  without  correction. 

Let  me  deny  absolutely  and  categorically 
the  Business  Week  assertion  that  "top  staff 
men  at  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  are 
working  on  a  plan  to  scrap  most  price  ceil- 
ings entirely." 

Nor  does  OPS  concede  "that  Inflationary 
pressure  Is  off  for  the  time  being."  To  be 
sure,  some  soft  spots  have  developed  but  the 
present  economy  is  firm — a  fact  which  I 
have  reiterated  with  all  the  power  at  my 
command  in  appearances  before  Congress 
and  public  gatherings,  as  well  as  in  press, 
radio  and  television  Interviews. 

Consumer  pwices  rose  by  mid -April  almost 
to  the  all-time  peak  reached  last  winter, 
largely  because  of  a  1.1  percent  Increase  in 
food  prices.  They  stood  almost  11  percent 
above  June  1950.  Food  prices  alone  were 
up  13  »^  percent  since  that  date.  However, 
Increases  In  wholesale  food  prices  promise 
still  further  rises  in  the  cost  of  living.  On 
May  30,   1953,  the  Dtm  &  Bradstreet  weekly 


Index  of  wholesale  food  prices  showed  the 
sharpest  rise  in  21  months. 

These  facts  alone — and  there  are  many 
others — should  underscore  the  danger  of  dis- 
mantling the  structure  of  price  control  in 
the  manner  which  your  article  suggests. 
These  facts  should  likewise  Indicate  the  rea- 
son why  no  responsible  OPS  official  is  con- 
sidering a  plan  to  scrap  price  ceilings  In 
face  of  the  many  real  and  potential  pres- 
sures. 

I  do  not  know  the  source  of  the  informa- 
tion upon  which  this  article  Is  based.  But 
I  do  know  that  If  this  source  Is  an  OPS 
official,  he  speaks  without  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility. 

With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Ellis  Arnall. 


Blind  Object  to  Social  Security  Board 
Ruling 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  CUNNINGHAM 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952  ,, 

UlT.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  Allowing  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  Iowa  Association  of 
the  Blind: 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
recently  passed  an  amendment  to  title  X 
of  the  Social  Secxirity  Act  providing  that 
In  determining  the  need  of  blind  aid  recipi- 
ents the  first  $50  of  earned  Income  shall  be 
disregarded;   and 

Whereas  the  specific  purpose  of  this 
amendment  was  to  permit  the  blind  person 
to  retain  a  certain  amount  of  earnings  with- 
out reduction  of  the  public-assistance  grant 
as  a  method  of  encouraging  the  blind  In 
their  efforts  to  overcome  the  employment 
handicaps  of  blindness  and  to  engage  in  the 
productive  activities  of  the  community;  and 

Whereas  the  Ssnate  Finance  Committee 
expressly  declared  this  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment  in  the  following  words: 
"The  present  requirement  stifles  incentive 
and  discourages  the  needy  blind  from  be- 
coming self-supporting  and  therefore  it 
Ehcu'.d  be  replaced  by  a  requirement  that 
would  assist  blind  individuals  in  becoming 
useful  and  productive  members  of  their 
community;"  and 

Whereas  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  addressed  itself  to  this  funda- 
mental issue  in  equally  pointed  language: 
"Your  committee  •  •  •  believes  that 
(the  blind)  should  be  afforded  incentive  to 
work  and  to  become  as  nearly  self-support- 
ing as  possible; "  and 

Whereas  notwithstanding  all  of  the  fore- 
going the  Federal  Social  Security  Board  im- 
mediately assumed  the  position  that  the 
amendment  should  be  interpreted  as  mean- 
ing that,  while  the  first  $50  of  earned  income 
could  not  be  considered  in  determining  the 
need  of  a  blind  person  himself,  it  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  resources  available 
to  his  spouEe  or  other  dependents,  thus  vir- 
tually nullifying  the  act  of  Congress  in  its 
application  to  all  but  single  persons;  and 

Whereas  the  matter  was  early  brought  be- 
fore the  attorney  general  of  Illinois  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  correct  Interpretation  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  attorney  general 
ruled  adversely  to  the  position  of  the  Social 
Security  Board;  and 

Whereas  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion has  nevertheless  persisted  in  its  private 
and  arbitrary  Interpretation  and  has  Issued 
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a  directive  embodying  It:  Now,  therefore, 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Itnca  Association  of  the 
Blind,  assembled  at  Vinton,  Iowa,  in  its  an- 
nual convention  on  this  7th  day  of  June  1952, 
That  we  strongly  condemn  and  oppose  this 
arbitrary  Interpretation  by  the  Social  Se- 
curity Board  as  a  most  flagrant  nulllflcation 
of  an  act  of  Congreas  by  an  administrative 
board,  without  color  of  right  or  authority 
and  as  violative  of  the  basic  American  prin- 
ciple of  equality  at  opportunity  and  of  en- 
couragement to  all  to  become  self-support- 
ing and  contributing  members  of  society; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  we  urge  upon  the  National 
Federation  of  the  Blind  the  policy  of  fight- 
ing the  Issue  out  on  these  grounds,  rather 
than  seeking  further  amendments,  which 
would  most  likely  be  similarly  disregarded  by 
a  beard  bent  on  having  its  own  way  in  spite 
of  the  will  of  the  people's  representatives; 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That,  mindful  of  our  own  weak- 
ness in  numbers  and  influence  which  has  In- 
vited the  arrogant  aaeautts  of  a  burrowing 
bureaijcracy,  bttt  toeing  equally  mindful  of 
the  strengf .  of  the  principle  we  defend. 
Which  transcends  the  Interest  of  the  blind 
alone,  and  concerns  all  those  who  wish  to 
preserve  government  by  law  and  who  oppose 
government  by  edict,  we  seek  the  help  of 
puUlc  opinion  and  all  citizens  Interested  in 
checking  the  deplorable  tendency  toward  ad- 
ministrative legislation;  and  that  the  secre- 
tary be  therefore  Instructed  to  give  copies 
at  this  resolution  to  the  press  and  radio  and 
to  send  copies  to  the  members  of  the  Iowa 
delegation  in  Congress. 


Texas  Taft  Leader  Discusses  Delegate 
Steal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CUFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  a  letter  written  by  Joe  Ingrahami, 
Republican  county  chairman,  of  Harris 
County.  Tex.,  and  prior  to  the  State 
convention  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Tatt 
forces  in  that  State,  This  letter  deals 
with  the  procedure  followed  by  the  Taft 
group  in  the  selection  of  Texas  delegates 
to  the  Republican  National  Convention. 
It  speaks  for  itself,  and  I  offer  it  without 
further  comment: 

Houston.  Trs.,  June  10,  1952. 
Mr.  W.  H.  Woaamow, 

Lebanon  Steel  Foundry, 

Lebanon.  Pa. 

Deak  Mk.  WoRRttcrw:  I  see  Herschel  from 
time  to  time  and  he  has  suggested  on  severai 
occasions  that  I  write  you  about  the  political 
situation  In  Texas.  There  is  so  much  to  tell 
and  I  know  that  I  can't  cover  It  all,  but  I'll 
try  to  give  you  something  of  what  has  devel- 
oped. 

I  have  been  county  chairman  here  In 
Harris  County  since  I  returned  from  the  war 
In  1946.  Harris  County  is  the  largest  county 
In  population  In  the  State  and  those  of  us 
who  live  here  think  It  amounts  to  something. 
According  to  the  1950  official  censtis  figures 
Harris  County  had  a  population  of  806,701. 
This  is  larfer  than  the  population  of  13 
States.  Harris  County  has  more  than  10 
percent  of  the  population  of  Texas  and,  in 
the  1B48  presidential  election,  cast  more 
than  14  percent  of  the  Republican  votes  In 


Texas.  We  have  an  active  and  vital  Re- 
publican organization  here.  When  I  t>ecama 
county  chairman  there  were  only  19  pre- 
cincts organized  in  the  county.  Today  we 
have  189  precincts  organized.  This  comes 
through  a  general  and  sincere  Interest  in 
republicanism.  What  happened  here  on  Ifay 
3  was  not  a  great  surprise  to  me  because  I 
have  seen  the  thing  bulkUng  up  for  the  past 
6  years. 

As  you  know,  I  have  been  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  Senator  Taft  for  President  for  the 
past  several  years.  I  have  discussed  the 
subject  with  you  several  times.  In  1948  I 
was  a  Taft  delegate  from  this  district  to 
the  Republican  National  Convention  In 
Philadelphia,  and  I  believe  we  discussed  the 
matter  there  at  that  time.  When  T.^rr  vis- 
ited Houston  on  March  10,  1952.  I  was  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements  for  his  visit  and 
it  was  a  successful  affair.  We  had  over  900 
at  a  noonday  luncheon  at  the  Rice  Hotel 
and  at  night  he  spoke  at  the  city  atKllto- 
ritnn  to  an  overflow  crowd  of  6.500,  which  li 
the  largest  crowd  I  have  ever  seen  at  the 
city  auditorium  for  any  event.  I  engaged 
the  auditorium  in  the  face  of  crtticlam  from 
the  Reprbllcan  old -guard  leaders,  who 
stated  that  the  Senator  would  be  speaking 
to  empty  seats  and  that  I  should  have  him 
in  a  hotel  ballroom.  The  following  night 
he  did  appear  In  Dallas  in  a  hotel  ballroom 
and  spoke  to  700  selected  people,  admission 
by  ticket  only.  What  happened  here  was 
revolutionary  as  It  is  the  first  time  a  Re- 
publican has  ever  been  presented  In  Texas 
In  a  large  auditorium.  And  It  proved  what 
I  have  always  claimed — that  If  you'll  open 
the  gates  and  let  the  people  In.  they  will 
cone. 

I  was  practically  alone  In  advocating  a 
campalgp  In  Texa.s  for  Taft  carried  directly 
to  the  people.  The  machine  had  never 
functioned  that  way.  When  the  Elsenhower 
campaign  was  opened  In  Texas  the  Tait 
leaders  took  a  defeatist  attitude  from  the 
beplnnlng  and.  Instead  of  carrying  the  cam- 
paign for  Tajt  to  the  people,  asrumed  the 
defeatist  attitude  that  they  could  not  win 
such  a  campaign.  The  campaign  for  Tatt 
In  Texas  was  a  negative  one.  Their  entire 
efforts  were  devoted  to  getting  people  to 
agree  to  bolt  their  precinct  conventions  or 
their  county  conventions  and  getting  tha 
members  of  the  State  executive  commute* 
to  agree  to  seat  the  Taft  delegates  regard- 
less of  the  merits  of  the  case.  Ben  Tate 
was  here  in  February  and  at  that  early  date 
he  was  talking  up  the  idea  of  bolting.  I 
have  never  favored  the  idea  of  minority  bolt- 
ing, and  I  objected  to  it  at  that  time. 

Eisenhower  won  in  Harris  County  fairly 
and  aquarely.  Our  election  law  provides  for 
the  holding  of  precinct  conventions  (May  3) 
at  which  all  qualified  voters  of  the  party 
may  attend  and  vote.  Thereafter  It  Is 
handled  through  a  chiUn  of  delegated  au- 
thority to  the  county  convention  (May  6) 
and  the  State  convention  (May  27).  Pre- 
cinct conventions  were  held  in  185  pre- 
cincts. There  were  rump  conventions  in  41 
of  the  precincts.  By  this  I  mean  that  2 
sets  of  credentials  were  filed  from  41  pre- 
cincts, thereby  presenting  contests.  All  of 
the  bolting  groups  were  minority  Taft  groups 
who  had  been  coached  and  planted  by  the 
local  Taft  campaign.  The  local  Elsenhower 
campaign  had  announced  a  policy  against 
bolting  and  had  asked  their  followers  not 
to  bolt  if  they  were  out-voted.  At  our  county 
convention  a  conunittee  of  five,  three  pro- 
T.\FT  and  two  pro-Eisenhower,  was  appoint- 
ed to  determine  who  were  the  rightfully 
elected/lelegates  from  the  41  contested  pre- 
cincts and,  in  each  case,  it  was  found  that 
the  Eisenhower  delegates  were  In  the  ma- 
jority. In  our  county  convention  there  were 
215  Elsenhower  delegate  votes  against  19 
Taft  delegate  votes.  The  41  contested  pre- 
cincts accounted  for  a  total  of  69  delegate 
votes.     If  all  of  the  69  contested  delegates 


were  conceded  to  Tatt  this  would  still 
leave  a  total  of  146  for  Blaenhower  against 
88  for  Tatt. 

In  the  county  convention  on  May  8  a  Taft 
bolt  was  staged  although  those  bolting  were 
not  accredited  delegates  to  the  county  con- 
vention. Some  of  them  represented  minority 
groups  In  the  bolting  precincts  who  had 
failed  in  attempts  to  b«  elected  as  delegates 
to  the  county  convention.  On  the  morning 
of  the  county  convention  a  large  ad  was  run 
in  the  Houston  Post  (containing  a  line  that 
it  had  been  paid  for  by  Mrs.  Carl  O.  Stearns, 
otir  national  commltteewoman)  sllowlng  a 
picture  of  Senator  Tan  and  xirglng  all  peo- 
ple who  favored  Taft  to  come  to  the  county 
convention.  The  ad  included  this  line,  'It 
Is  essential  that  Taft  workers  be  present  at 
their  convention.  Whether  you  are  accred- 
ited delegates  or  not.  you  have  a  right  to  be 
there."  In  addition  to  this  they  also  con- 
ducted Intensive  telephoning  nairiwg  peop'e 
to  go  to  the  county  convention.  And  this  Is 
the  group  that  bolted  our  county  convention, 
those  who  were  not  delegates.  These  facts 
were  developed  at  the  contest  before  the 
State  executive  committee  Just  prior  to  the 
SUte  convention,  and  in  the  face  of  the  over- 
whelming and  conclusive  record  the  State 
executive  committee  voted  to  seat  the  Taft 
bolting  group.  I  appeared  as  the  principal 
witness  at  this  bearing  for  the  Elsenhower 
group,  as  I  was  impelled  by  truth  and  Jvistloe 
so  to  do.  As  county  chairman.  I  am  chair/ 
man  for  all  of  the  Republicans  and  It  Is  mf 
duty  to  organize  the  party,  arrange  for  the 
holding  of  precinct  conventions  in  as  many 
precincts  as  possible,  and  to  facilitate  and 
open,  rather  than  suppress,  the  free  and  open 
expreaslon  of  choice  by  all  Republicans. 

The  Eisenhower  forces  not  only  won  In 
Harris  County,  but  they  won  In  the  State  at 
large.  At  the  Dallas  County  convenUon  tha 
precinct  returns  were  canvassed  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Taft  and  Eisenhower  supporters 
and  the  Taft  people  openly  admitted  and 
stated  In  the  county  convention  that  they 
had  lost  tuxd  an  Elsenhower  delegation  to 
the  State  convention  was  elected.  After  the 
county  convenUon  adjourned  a  group  of 
Taft  supporters  went  off  and  drew  up  a  set 
of  county  credentials  and  forwardei  them, 
thereby  presenting  a  contest  In  the  faca 
of  thU  record  the  Tart  delegation  was  seated 
by   the  State  executive  committee. 

In  Rusk  County  (ea«  Texas)  precinct  con- 
ventions had  been  held  In  14  precincts  with 
one  delegate  vote  each.  At  the  county  con- 
vention the  voUng  was  eight  for  Elsenhower, 
six  Taft.  Compton,  the  local  Taft  man. 
openly  stated  to  the  convention  In  effect,  "If 
you  car't  beat  'em.  Join  'em;  I  move  that 
this  convention  vote  unanimously  for  Elsen- 
hower." and  on  hU  motion  the  county  con- 
vention did  vote  unanimously  for  Elsen- 
hower and  certified  an  Elsenhower  delegaUon 
to  the  State  convention.  Then  Compton 
went  off  by  himself  and  prepared  and  for- 
warded Taft  credentials.  ,In  the  f.-ice  of  this 
record  the  State  executive  committee  seated 
Compton. 

In  Travis  County  ( Austin )  the  county  con- 
vention had  been  properly  called  to  convene 
at  the  county  coiirthouse  at  10  a.  m.  The 
county  convention  convened,  transacted  Its 
business,  Including  the  election  of  an  Eisen- 
hower delegation  to  the  State  convenUon. 
and  adjuorned  before  noon.  No  dissents 
were  expressed  in  the  convenUon.  At  6  15 
p.  m.  a  Mr.  Harmon  with  a  group  of  foxir 
or  five  others  went  to  the  courthouse  and 
summarily  went  through  the  motions  of 
holding  a  convention  and  cerUfled  a  list  of 
Taft  delegates.  HU  group  was  seated  by  ths 
State  committee. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  this  sordid  story 
In  county  after  county.  There  was  no  sem- 
blance of  an  honest  effort  to  decide  any  con- 
test on  its  merits.  The  morning  after  ths 
varlo\is  contests  were  heard  I  saw  one  of  the 
members  of  the  State  committee  and  asked 
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him  If  he  felt  all  right  about  what  he  had 
done  the  night  before.  He  replied.  "No,  I 
don't  and  I  wouldn't  do  It  again,  but  I  had 
agreed  to  go  along  with  it  '  That  pretty 
well  tells  the  whole  story,  and  I'm  sure  there 
are  others  who  don't  feel  well  about  it. 

Let  me  go  back  to  Harris  County  and  give 
you  an  Idea  of  some  of  the  Taft  bolting  there. 
In  precinct  38  a  total  of  340  voters  were  en- 
rolled. On  the  first  test  of  strength  (the 
election  of  chairman  of  the  precinct  conven- 
tion) the  vote  was  212  for  the  Elsenhower 
man  and  120  for  the  Taft  man.  Of  the  120 
people  who  voted  for  Taft,  6  of  them  bolted. 
The  remaining  114  Taft  people  should  tell 
you  that  the  Taft  voters  In  Houston,  by  and 
large,  are  honorable  people  and  the  Taft 
people  here,  by  and  large,  did  not  take  part 
In  the  planned  campaign  to  bolt  precinct 
conventions  If  they  lost.  In  fact,  most  of  the 
people  I  know  refused  to  do  it.  In  precinct 
70  a  total  of  269  voters  were  enrolled.  Of 
this  number  only  four  (two  men  and  their 
»ives)  bolted  and  sent  in  contesting  creden- 
tials. In  precinct  175  a  total  of  478  voters 
were  enrolled.  Of  this  number  only  four 
(again  two  men  and  their  wives)  bolted  and 
aent  in  contesting  credentials.  In  some  pre- 
cincts the  contesting  rump  conventions  ap- 
peared to  consist  of  one  person  only. 

At  the  state  convention  In  Mineral  Wells 
I  had  a  talk  with  both  Etave  Ingalls  and 
CaaaoLL  Racx.  I  told  them  that  Elsenhower 
had  won  his  State  fairly  and  squarely  and 
that  Taft  should  claim  the  delegates  he  won, 
concede  those  he  lost  and  carry  on  his  fight 
elsewhere.  I  told  them  that  if  the  plan 
to  steal  the  Texas  delegates  were  carried 
through  It  would  hurt  Tatt  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  that  It  would  seriously  Impair  his 
chances  of  nominaUon  and  of  election.  And 
I  asked  them  how  Taft  could  campaign 
against  corruption  If  he  did  not  disclaim 
delegates  not  honestly  and  lawfully  won. 

The  only  Justification  I  have  heard  in  sup- 
port of  the  State  committee's  action  is  that 
they  arbitrarUy  conclude.  In  their  own  minds, 
that  those  who  voted  for  Elsenhower  were 
not  Republlcsns.  We  have  no  registration 
law  in  Texas.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State 
committee  in  February  It  adopted  a  resolu- 
Uon  providing  a  test  for  Republicans,  the 
effect  of  which  was  that  no  person  should  be 
entitled  to  participate  In  a  Republican  pre- 
cinct convention  unless  he  or  she  signed  a 
declaration,  "I  am  a  Republican,  and  desire 
to  participate  In  Republican  activities  In  the 
year  1952."  This  was  their  test  of  a  Repub- 
lican. The  voters  who  attended  precinct 
conventions  signed  the  declaration.  They 
will  want  to  tell  you  that  there  are  not  as 
many  Republicans  as  those  who  attended  the 
precinct  conventions,  but  this  Is  not  borne 
out  by  the  facts.  In  1948.  In  Harris  County, 
43.117  voted  for  Dewey  and  Warren.  Fifty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
voters  In  Harris  County  voted  for  Jack  Porter, 
Republican  nominee  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator. Only  16,332  attended  Republican  pre. 
clnct  conventions  In  Harris  County.  Take 
In  my  own  precinct  for  Instance,  1,301  voted 
for  Dewey  and  Warren,  while  418  attended 
the  Republican  precinct  convention  this 
year.  The  State  committee  Is  composed  of 
62  members  (31  men  and  31  women)  from 
31  State  senatorial  districts  scattered 
throughout  the  SUte.  Can  these  people 
stand  In  east  Texas,  north  Texas,  west  Texas, 
and  south  Texas  and  look  Into  Harris  County 
and  say  who  the  Republicans  are  better  than 
we  can? 

Another  Idea  that  the  Zwelfel-Taft  group 
Is  trying  to  promote  Is  that  they  are  the  old- 
line  Republicans  and  that  those  who  support 
Elsenhower,  or  those  who  believe  In  handling 
the  thing  honestly  and  fairly,  are  newcomers, 
whom  they  refer  to  as  "Republlcans-for-a- 
day."  This  is  not  borne  out  by  the  facts.  In 
our  Harris  County  convention  perhaps  a 
dozen  who  could  call  themselves  Republicans 
before  1952  (and  they  were  not  delegates) 
Joined  with  the  bolting  group.    The  others 


were  a  group  of  people  who  had  answered  the 
ad  and  people  whom  none  of  us  who  had 
been  regular  had  ever  seen  before.  At  least 
nine-tenths  of  our  known  regular  Republi- 
cans here  remained  In  the  county  conven- 
tion. Among  those  who  remained  were  Otto 
Letzerlch.  an  active  Republican  for  55  years, 
a  former  member  of  the  State  committee  and 
a  man  who  has  been  a  delegate  to  national 
conventions  in  previous  years;  Irl  F.  Ken- 
nerly.  the  man  who  made  the  keynote  ad- 
dress at  the  first  Republican  State  conven- 
tion which  I  attended  in  1932;  M.  S.  McCor- 
quodale,  keynoter  of  our  State  conventions 
In  1936  and  1948  and  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional convention  In  1948;  Jack  Porter,  cur 
member  of  the  State  committee  and  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  United  States  Senator  In 
1948;  Mrs.  R.  H.  J.  Osborn,  our  menrber  of 
the  State  committee  and  for  many  years  an 
active  Republican;  W.  L.  Davis,  an  active  Re- 
publican for  60  years  or  more;  and  many  of 
our  old-line  precinct  chairmen. 

The  Zwelfel-Taft  group  want  to  change  the 
rules  after  they  have  played  the  game  and 
lest.     Actually  they  campaigned  actively  ail 
over  the  State  to  get  Democrats  to  come  Into 
the  precinct  conventions  and  vote  for  Taft. 
About  p  week  before  the  precinct  conventions 
Henry  Zwelfel  Bp>oke  In  Houston  and  threw 
put  an  open  invitation  to  DemocraU  to  come 
into   the   Republican    precinct   conventions. 
And  whom  did  they  elect   on  the  Zwelfel- 
Taft  delegation  as  delegate  for  this  district 
to    the     Republican     National    Convention? 
The  answer  U  R.  W.  Milner,  Jr.,  who  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion In  1948,  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic 
Bute  convention  in  1950,  and  who  told  me 
in  February  this  year  that  he  was  a  Demo- 
crat.    The  other  delegate  from  this  district 
on  that  slate  Is  Douglas  Marshall,  who  bolted 
his  precinct  convention   after  he  was  out- 
voted.   Who  are  the  delegates  from  this  dis- 
trict on  the  Porter-Eisenhower  delegation? 
Keith    McCanse   and    Mrs.   R.   H.   J.   Oeborn, 
both  of  whom  are  lifelong  Republicans  and 
both  of  whom  have  active  records  of  service 
In  the  party  over  many  years.    Mrs.  Osborn 
Is  our  member  from  this  district  on  the  State 
committee  and  for  a  number  of  years  before 
that  she  was  the  Republican  county  chair- 
woman for  Harris  County.     Keith  McCanse 
was   local   manager   for   the   Dewey-Warren 
campaign  In  1948. 

They  have  beat  the  bushes  thin  to  get  Dem- 
ocrats to  come  In  and  support  Taft  and  they 
welcome  them  with  open  arms,  even  put 
them  on  the  delegation.  They  only  object  to 
former  Democrats  who  support  General 
Eisenhower. 

This  Is  probably  more  than  you  will  want 
to  read  but  I  would  not  know  how  to  shorten 
It  any  and  give  you  a  factual  picture  of  what 
happened. 

Sincerely  your  friend, 

Joe  Incraham, 

Attorney. 
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HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

of  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  the  following  state- 
ment that  I  prepared  for  the  twelfth  an- 
nual Townsend  convention  now  being 
held  In  California  this  week: 
Twelfth  Annual  Townsend  Convention 
Dr.  Francis  E.  Townsend  has  been  twice  a 
pioneer.    I  remember  his  first  career  which 


began — like  that  of  another  great  Ameri- 
can—In  a  log  cabin  In  Illinois.  I  picture 
the  young  school  teacher  In  Kansas,  the 
young  medical  student,  and  the  pioneer  doc- 
tor In  the  Black  HllU  of  North  Dakota  who 
moved  finally  to  California. 

In  the  black  year  of  1933,  when  Dr.  Town- 
send  was  in  his  sixties,  that  career  came  to 
a  close  when  he  found  himself  unemployed, 
with  a  family  to  support,  and  with  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  in  the  bank. 

It  Is  characteristic  of  the  man  that  he  saw 
beyond  his  own  Immediate  problem  by  Iden- 
tifying himself  with  the  whole  of  a  suffer- 
ing humanity.  The  result,  as  all  of  us  know,  , 
was  the  letter  to  a  Long  Beach  paper,  dated 
September  30,  1933,  which  launched  the 
Townsend  plan.  In  his  own  darkest  moment. 
Dr.  Townsend  caught  the  vision  which  has 
carved  out  his  second  career  as  a  pioneer. 

Why  did  the  Townsend  plan  spread  like 
wildfire?  Why  has  it  continued  to  expand 
and  grow  beyond  the  years  of  depression 
when  It  was  born,  through  a  period  of  the 
greatest  prosperity  this  country  has  ever 
known?  I  think  I  know  the  answer.  It  is 
because  there  is,  in  all  of  you,  that  spark  of 
the  pioneer  spirit  which  has  brought  this 
country  through  bo  many  dark  hours.  It  is 
the  capacity  to  dream  and  believe  when  the 
going  gets  rough. 

Dr.  Townsend  has  told  us  of  the  evidences 
of  that  spirit  which  appeared  In  the  early 
days  of  the  movement.  Describing  the  re- 
sponse to  the  first  Townsend  petitions  which 
were  circulated,  he  wrote: 

"A  wonderful  transformation  had  come 
over  the  people  who  had  taken  the  petition 
out.  Hope  was  In  their  faces;  a  new  gleam 
was  In  their  eyes.  These  people  saw  that 
there  was  still  a  ray  of  sunshine  for  them, 
that  they  might  win  a  modicum  of  comfort 
In  old  age.  So.  like  typical  Americans,  they 
began  a  battle  for  human  rights,  armed  with 
a  do-or-dle  spirit.  The  original  handful  of 
people  has  multiplied,  first  by  the  hundred, 
then  by  the  thoiisands,  then  by  the  hundred 
thoiisands,  and  now  by  the  millions." 

In  this  age  of  fearful  men  It  Is,  Indeed,  a 
refreshing  experience  to  be  with  people  like 
you  whose  thoughts  and  plans  are  geared 
confidently  Into  the  present  and  the  future. 
Why  is  it,  I  have  wondered  sometimes,  that 
Townsendites  have  so  great  a  measure  of 
the  spirit  of  courage  and  cooperation  and 
accomplishment  which  has  made  our  coun- 
try great?  You  have  lived  through  two 
World  Wars  and  a  depression  of  unprece- 
dented severity.  Some  of  ycu  lost  your  busi- 
ness, your  home,  or  your  farm  during  that 
depression. 

I  believe  that  no  generation  In  the  history 
of  the  world  has  seen  such  great  changes  in 
the  habit  patterns  of  a  people.  At  the  ttirn 
of  the  century,  McKlnley  was  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  had  Just  acquired 
the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and  Puerto  Rico  as  a 
result  of  the  Spanish -American  War.  In 
England,  Queen  Victoria  reigned  over  the 
celebration  of  a  century  of  peace. 

Most  Americans  walked  to  work  or  drove 
a  horse.  Few  people  had  ever  ridden  In  a 
"gasoline  buggy."  and  most  people  had  never 
seen  one.  Rubber  tires  for  buggies  were  the 
great  forward  step  In  transportation.  The 
average  workweek  was  10  hotirs  a  day,  6  days 
week  In  the  cities,  and  on  the  farms  the 
hours  were  even  longer.  The  American  wom- 
an had  a  wood-  or  coal-burning  kitchen 
range,  a  gas  plate,  or  a  gas  stove.  Her  skirts 
swept  the  ground,  and  her  blouse  was  called 
a  "shirtwaist."  The  possibilities  of  Mar- 
coni's wireless  were  dramatized  by  the  steam- 
ship Republic  on  the  high  seas  In  1909,  but 
few  men  could  foresee  that  radio  was  short- 
ly to  become  a  national  Institution,  and  no 
one  could  have  predicted  that  we  could 
have  television  In  our  homes  today. 

Universal  disarmament,  world-wide  peace, 
general  education,  and  a  good  living  fcr 
everybody  were  forecast  for  the  new  twentieth 
century.     It   is   Uue   that    there   have    been 
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more  peace  movements,  disarmament  con- 
ferences, treaties  of  arbitration,  and  paciflo 
settlements  of  tense  disputes  than  there 
were  wars.  But  at  the  same  time  the  moet 
civilized  and  advanced  nations  have  fought 
the  two  most  brutal  and  destaructlve  wars  of 
history.  In  the  atomic  bomb  man  has  ac- 
quired control  of  nature's  most  destructive 
force. 

In  your  lifetime,  the  newspapers  have  de- 
scribed the  building  of  the  Panama  Canal, 
the  assassination  of  President  McKinley,  the 
first  flight  of  an  airplane,  and  the  conquest 
of  yellow  fever  and  other  deadly  dlseaces. 
Henry  Ford,  a  grease-stained  mechanic,  de- 
vised the  idea  uf  assembly  line  production, 
thus  putting  the  motor  car  within  reach  of 
the  common  man.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
century  the  farm-to-city  movement  began 
to  develop.  Oil  wells  and  Wall  Btreet  com- 
peted in  malcing  men  rich,  until  Wall  Street 
collapsed  on  that  dark  day,  October  29,  1929. 
The  crash  ushered  in  losses  of  $15,000,000,000 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  and  was  followed  by 
the  great  depression. 

There  are  today,  as  there  were  In  the  past. 
people  who  will  say  '>,hat  hope  is  gone — that 
there  are  too  many  people  with  too  many 
problems.  But  for  Townaenditee,  there  re- 
mains much  to  be  done.  Tou  are  endowed 
with  confidence  in  the  future  because  you 
have  been  the  builders  and  producers  of  the 
past.  This  country  cannot  forget  that  the 
men  and  women  who  are  today  60  years  ot 
age  and  over  are  the  same  men  and  women 
who  have  built  and  manned  our  tremendous 
productive  capacity  during  the  incredible 
half -century  Just  ended.  Lar^iy  through 
your  efforts  the  national  income  has  been 
multiplied  by  ten  in  the  past  4  decades — 
from  $27,900,000,000  In  1914  to  $276,000,000.- 

000  In  1952.  The  gross  national  prodtict. 
during  the  same  period,  has  been  mxiltiplied 
by  8 — from  $40,000,000,000  to  arotmd  $»0.- 
000,000.000. 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
freat  strength  of  the  Townsend  movement 
arises  from  the  fact  that  It  has,  from  the 
beginning,  Jjeen  concerned  with  the  spirit  of 
our  people,  sw  well  as  with  their  material 
needs.  Something  of  this  spirit — and  of  the 
nnfla^lng  purpose  which  lies  behind  It — 
Is  revealed  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Townsend 
himself  on  the  eve  of  his  eighty-fifth  birth- 
day m  January  1952.  Asked  If  he  had  mpde 
any  New  Year's  resolutions,  the  good  doctor 
replied: 

"J  have  resolved  to  complete  the  task  I  set 
out  for  myself  In  the  depths  of  the  great 
depression. 

•'It  was  back  in  1933,  and  the  Townsend 
plan  was  still  an  undeveloped  Idea,  strug- 
gling for  expression  within  my  brain.  Those 
were  the  lean  years,  when  men  fought  each 
other  for  a  scrap  of  bread,  and  when  a  dollar 
often  meant  the  dllference  between  a  meal 
and  very  real  hunger.  I  saw  people  rummage 
In  garbage  cans  for  food  In  those  days.  I 
saw  the  ugliness  of  universal  poverty.    And 

1  made  a  resolution.  It  went  something  like 
this: 

•Resolved,  That  In  this  land  of  ours  there 
Is  no  place  for  poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
There  Is  poverty  only  because  millions  of  dis- 
possessed people — the  aged  and  the  dis- 
abled— are  unwanted  by  Industry  and  there- 
fore are  denied  the  purchasing  power  en- 
joyed by  those  who  are  employed. 

■'Resolved,  That  the  way  to  create  universal 
prosperity  and  to  maintain  it  is  to  adopt  a 
mutual  Ooveriunent  insurance  system  that 
Will  provide  regular  monthly  buying  power 
for  those  unable  to  hold  jobs;  and  further 

"Resolved.  That  beginning  this  day  I  shall 
devote  the  remainder  of  my  years  to  the 
abolition  of  poverty  in  America  through 
adoption  of  universal  insurance." 

In  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Townsend,  let  us  dedi- 
cate ourselves  today  to  the  great  tasks  which 
remain  before  us.     One  of  the  greatest  of 
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these  tasks  is  taking  care  of  our  own.  As  a 
nation,  we  are  Just  beginning  to  understand 
the  full  extent  of  the  problems  facing  otir 
aged  citizens,  and  to  realise  that  they  have 
come  abtiut  as  a  result  of  forces  operating 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  The  American 
people  are  beginning  to  learn  that  our  policy 
for  the  aged  affects  every  segment  of  our 
population.  Townsendltea  have  known  for 
too  long  how  difficult  It  has  become  for  older 
people  to  obtain  suitable  housing,  adequate 
food,  and  decent  clothing  on  reduced  or  non- 
existent Incomes.  You  do  not  need  to  be  in- 
formed that  the  buying  power  of  the  doUar 
has  been  cut  Just  about  in  half  since  1039 — 
or  that  the  effect  of  rapid  increases  In  the 
coBt  of  living  is  particularly  distressing  for 
retired  persons  whose  incomes  are  already 
far  too  low. 

You  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  at  le*8t 
one-half  of  the  aged  couples  in  this  country 
today  are  living  on  a  substandard  Income — 
that  almost  one-thtrd  d  persons  aged  85  and 
over  in  1949  had  no  income  at  all.  while 
about  half  of  the  remaining  70  percent  had 
tncomee  of  leas  than  $1,000  per  year.  Tou 
know  that  the  social  security  system,  es- 
tablished in  1936  with  the  ostensible  purpose 
of  providing  for  retirement,  has  demon- 
strated its  inadequacy  in  the  face  of  tlkeaa 
oonditlODs.  Tou  kix)w  that  the  average  pay- 
ment even  under  the  liberalised  old-a^^  and 
survivors  insurance  system  is  around  $42  a 
month.  Ton  know  that  average  payments 
tinder  old-age  assistance  In  the  United  States 
are  around  $45  a  mccth — and  thAt  those  pay- 
ments cannot  be  made  until  after  a  thorough 
investigation  by  a  social  worker  to  make  stire. 
through  the  "means  test.  "  that  pensioners 
have  exhausted  ail  of  their  other  resources. 
According  to  my  arithmetic.  $45  a  month 
equals  $540  a  year.  Bow.  I  ask  you,  can  any- 
body tMiy  rent,  and  food,  and  clothing  with 
that  kind  of  money? 

Tou  know  that  most  State  old-age  assist- 
ance laws  penalize  any  pensioner  who  caa 
find  a  small  Job  to  supplement  that  pittance, 
that  most  welfare  agencies  require  that  every 
dollar  earned  by  a  pensioner  iiust  t)e  re- 
ported so  that  It  can  be  deducted  from  that 
$45-a-month  allowance.  This  Is  the  penalty 
which  Is  being  enacted  today  against  the 
more  than  5.000,000  Amerlcmns  living  on  as- 
sistance payments  because  age.  misfortune, 
or  Illness  have  exhausted  their  earning  power 
and  their  resources. 

Let  us  think  back  to  that  day  In  September 
19S3,  when  Dr.  Townsend  looked  out  of  his 
bathroom  window  one  morning  to  see  three 
old  women  picking  unusable  scraps  out  of 
garbage  cans,  and  then  looked  at  a  store 
window  filled  with  food.  And  then.  Inspired 
by  his  vision  and  his  example,  let  us  move 
forward  Into  the  wilderness  of  materialism 
and  selfishness.  Inspired  with  the  spirit  of 
the  pioneers  who  have  gone  before  us  and 
the  sure  conviction  that  we  shall  achieve  our 
goal. 


A  Tfoaght-ProTokiHg  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  STERLING  COLE 

or  nw  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Spencer  Needle  of  June 
9.  Every  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives should  read  this  searching 
ciiscussion  of  an  important  problem: 


Th«  Past  Thit  Ptar 
We  have  a  theory,  long  held,  that  a  re- 
examliiatlon    of    the    place    of    the    political 
party    in  a  democratic   government    U   way 
overdue. 

This  need  was  pointed  up  by  the  recent 
gyrations  of  the  weU-cilad  Tarr  organixauou 
which  appear  to  have  left  it  in  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  Republlcaa  National  Ounventicii. 
As  you  know,  that  oonvenUon  is  going  to 
name  the  man  must  people  in  these  pans 
will  give  their  votes  to. 

The  point  Is  that  a  few  profeasit  nal  poli- 
ticians— the  kli:d  wbo  are  carkcutured  aud 
Joked  atmut,  are  al«o  the  Kind  uUo  h«ve 
stKxesslully  played  down  their  trcateodous 
role  in  denKwratlc  government  for  years,  W« 
had   the  laughs  and  they  have  the  control. 

People  like  you  and  aae.  at  the  grass  roots 
level,  are  responsible  Too  many  up-turned 
noses  have  made  politics  the  prerogative  of 
the  few.  Too  many  shirkers  have  thcu^ht 
the  ballot  box  on  election  day  was  ail  that 
duty  demanded.  As  we  have  said  before,  the 
ballot  box  on  election  day  is  the  final  bout 
on  the  card  where  the  preliminaries  are 
often  more  important. 

The  abject  uf  denuwralic  government  Is  to 
hear  the  voices  of  as  many  people  as  pos- 
sible. With  our  system  that  is  not  possible 
unless  those  same  voices  are  heard  in  poll- 
tics.    The  place  to  start  Is  at  the  local  level. 

Aak  yourself  a  few  simple  questions  and 
the  aiuwers  will  give  you  an  index  to  what 
you  are  doing  about  the  den>ocratlc  Insti- 
tutions in  which  you  take  pride.  There  are 
four  town  committeemen  In  Spencer — two 
per  major  party.  Can  you  name  them'  Do 
you  know  the  namt  of  the  BepubUcan  Part 
chairman  and  the  Tie*  chairman  for  Tlo^a 
County? 

How  much  pan  do  you  think  you  had  la 
selecting  convention  delegates  under  tha 
system  In  New  Tca-k  State  this  year?  (Na- 
tional primaries  would  help,  but  they're  not 
a  cure-all.) 

Have  you  ever  really  done  anything  abont 
a  local  election?  Bave  you  ever  turned  down 
an  opportunity  to  run  for  ofBce? 

You  know  what  could  be  done  about  thoa* 
things,  and  there's  tme  other.  Tou  cculd  In- 
sist upon  tratnlBg  In  the  practical  aspects 
of  State  and  local  govemTnent  In  ovtr  schools. 

It's  past  time  we  really  thought  al>out  tha 
part  politics  i^ay. 


WKat   Price    FreecUa    Now? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  imMoirr 
IN  THE  8KNATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr  AIKKN.  Mr.  Presklent.  on  June  8. 
1952,  Dr  Daniel  A.  Poling  deMvered  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  before  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Noruich  University,  North- 
field,  Vt.  I  beliere  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
sermons  ever  delivered  before  any  gradu- 
ating class,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Recoho. 

There  being  no  objection  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

What  P«ks  PacxDoic  Now? 

(By  Daniel  A.  Poling.  D  D  ,  clergrman.  au- 
thor, editor;  pastor.  Baptist  Temple,  Phila- 
delphia; chaplatn.  Chapel  of  the  Four 
Chaplains  (Inter-falth  shrine) ) 
"And  the  chief  captain  answered  HVlth  a 
great  sum  obtained  I  this  freedom.'  And  Paul 
said.  But  I  was  free  born'."    The  Acts  22:28. 
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In  this  one  verse  from  the  Holy  Scriptures 
Is  contained  the  formtila  of  American  free- 
dom— it  is  both  an  inheritance  and  an 
achievement.  Paul,  the  apostle,  was  boru 
free.  The  centurion  achieved  his  freedom^ 
he  obtained  It  at  a  great  price. 

Toung  men  of  Norwich  University,  gradu- 
ates of  this  unpredictable  year  1962,  you 
and  I  received  our  freedom  from  the  found- 
ing fathers  and  mothers.  But  if  we  are  really 
to  possess  it  and  finally  to  retain  it,  also  we 
must  win  It. 

Of  the  true  patriot  It  may  be  sung: 

"He  boasts  no  pomp  of  heraldry. 

He  scorns  the  knighting  rod. 
His  epaulets  are  noble  deeds. 

His  peerage  is  from  God. 
He  takes  not  from  ancestral  graves 

the  glory  of  his  name. 
But  wins  as  once  his  fathers  won. 

the  laurel  wreath  of  fame." 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  in  an  Oregon  val- 
ley, my  father  took  me  to  a  great  ranch  and 
In  an  old  shed,  I  saw  a  covered  wagon  that 
crossed  the  Plains  In  1849.    Later  I  heard  the 
story  of  the  wagon  and,  having  heard  It.  I 
asked  to  hear  It  again  and  again.    I  listened 
to  It  until  I  knew  It  by  heart.    Once  I  climbed 
into  the  high  seat  and  sat  alone  under  the 
dust-filled    canvas    above    the    great    wheels 
that  rolled  down  the  Oregon  Trail.    There  I 
dreamed  the  wagon's  dream.    Now  I  was  be- 
side the  woman  who  once  rode  there,  a  baby 
in  her  arms  and  another  under  her  heart. 
I  saw  the  man.  young  and  resolute,  striding 
by  the  cxen.    Then  came  the  night  and  the 
wagons  made  a  protecting  circle,  with  fires 
burning  within.    The  guards  rode  out  to  the 
north  and  south,  to  the  east  and  west.    With 
the  frugal  meal  eaten,  the  pioneers  gathered 
for   the  evening  prayers  and   then   went   to 
their  rest.     Came  the  dawn,  and  the  wagons 
rolled  on.     They  rolled  on  until  at  last  they 
piished  the  frontiers  of  the  Nation  deep  into 
the  vast  Pacific.    But,  graduates  of  Norwich. 
the  wagons  of  the  Oregon  Trail  came  after 
other   wagons   had  rolled,   canie   after   ships 
had  sailed  across  uncharted  seas,  to  land  the 
Pilgrims  in  Ni'w  England  and  the  Dutch  on 
ManhatUn,   the  Scotch-Irish   In   the  Caro- 
llnas.   and   the   Catholics   In    Maryland,    the 
Swedes    and   <)uakers   In   Pennsylvania,    and 
those    earliest    Cavaliers    in    Virginia.      The 
Oregon  wagons  came  after  Daniel  Boone  and 
all  the  Intrepid  ones  of  the  great  crossing 
had  made  the  dark  and  bloody  ground  blos- 
som as  the  rof.e. 

By  the  sacrifices  and  achievements  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  we  are  the 
United  States  of  America.  From  Plymouth 
Rock  to  York*x»wn.  from  the  Bluegrass  by 
way  of  the  trace  to  the  Lone  Star,  and  from 
Council  Bluffs  to  Santa  Fe  on  to  Sutter's 
Mill  and  to  the  valleys  and  emerald  moun- 
tains, where  rolls  the  Oregon,  our  unique 
heritage  of  freedom  has  been  purchased  for 
us  by  those  who  have  gone  before  lu. 

Theirs  Is  a  tnlshed  work. 

Always,  and  in  each  generation,  the  price 
of  freedom  has  heen  paid.  Prom  that  price 
we  cannot  detract,  and  to  It  we  cannot  add. 

Those  who  fcught  and  died  In  World  War 
n.  and  now  those  who  fight  and  die  In  Korea, 
did  not  mkke  their  bloody  events.  They  bore 
and  bear  their  hardness,  they  knew  and  know 
their  horror,  and  they  mature  so  quickly  to 
administer  all  its  functions  and  to  win  Its 
victory.  They,  the  living  whom  we  cherish 
and  these  belovftd  dead  whom  we  honor,  have 
made  their  contributions  to  liberty  and 
union,  to  peace  with  power  and  with  Justice 
for  all  mankind.  And.  as  we  have  said  of 
the  work  of  the  founding  fathers  and 
mothers,  we  say  now  of  the  work  of  our 
sons— from  that  which  they  have  finished. 
we  cannot  detract,  and  to  It  we  cannot  add. 
We  may  only  offer  our  humble  tribute  and 
declare  our  yet  greater,  our  Immortal  faith. 


"They  kept  their  rendezvous  with  death 

So  valiantly  and  soon. 
They  pledged  their  youth  and  gave  their  all 

And  rested  then  at  noon. 
Now  God  will  give  them  greater  things 

And  have  them  by  his  side; 
Then  rested  they  shall  buUd  new  worlds 

Where  death  Itself  has  died!" 

But  we  live  in  a  confused  world,  a  world 
that  rocks  and  seems  ready  to  tumble  In  upon 
VIS.  Small  wonder  that  we  are  confused  in 
our  thinking  and  that  there  are  defeatUts 
among  us.  There  are  those  who  say :  "We  did 
not  win  the  war.  These  dead,  however  val- 
iantly they  fought,  however  gloriously  they 
died,  fought  and  died  in  vain."  Indeed  it  Is 
not  hard  to  make  an  all  but  convincing  case 
for  this  conclusion.  You  and  I  have  seen 
the  rubble  heaps  of  Europe.  Within  12 
months  more  than  a  hundred  men,  women, 
and  children  have  been  killed  In  Berlin,  un- 
der crushing  battle  ruins  and  from  acclden- 
tally  exploded,  burled  shells  and  bombs. 
Across  all  continents,  while  ancient  cultures 
disappear,  while  the  Allies  of  yesterday  arm 
against  each  other,  clvUizatlon  Itself  trembles 
upon  the  brink  of  the  liltlmate  disaster. 
Surely,  by  all  the  tests  of  time  and  space,  the 
world  today  is  worse  off  than  It  was  before 
Hitler  marched  Into  Poland,  worse  off  than  It 
was  before  Kaiser  Wllhelm  sent  his  gray 
hordes  against  the  battlements  of  Liege  and 
launched  World  War  I.  Surely,  two  wurld 
wars  have  settled  no  problems  and  laid  no 
foundations  upon  which  men  may  build  a 
better  life  for  the  children  of  tomorrow. 

Surely,  war  Is  only  destructive  and  eter- 
nally evil.  I  hate  It.  Twice,  I  have  seen 
it  waste  the  substance  of  the  world.  Twice, 
1  have  watched  It  spit  men  on  bayonets  and 
scatter  them  like  offal  across  fields  or  over 
Islands.  Twice,  I  have  known  war's  futility 
and  violence.     Let  It  be  damned  forever. 

But  say  on,  sir,  for  all  has  not  been  said. 
The  issue  is  at  last  not  war'  but  "What  shall 
free  men  who  would  continue  to  be  free, 
what  shall  free  men  do  when  war  Is  thrust 
upon  them?"  There  are  tests  other  than 
those  of  time  and  space  and  we  must  have 
a  vision  now  that  sees  beyond  the  rubble 
heaps  of  Europe,  If  we  would  be  worthy  of 
these,  our  dead. 

"What  did  your  boy  get  by  dying?"  a 
friend  who  Is  a  pacifist  asked  the  father  of 
a  son  who  went  down  with  his  torf>edoed  ship 
in  the  ley  waters  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  man  asking  the  question  went  on  then 
to  name  the  tests  that  I  have  already  named 
and  with  others  added.  But  when  he  had 
finished  that  father  had  the  answer,  the 
answer  that  had  never  been  clear  to  him 
before.  He  said.  "What  did  my  son  get  by 
dying?  Why,  sir,  he  and  all  the  others  who 
died,  and  those  of  that  vaster  number,  thank 
God.  who  challenged  death  and  lived,  he 
and  they  got  for  us  the  chance  to  keep 
on  talking,  got  for  us  the  chance  to  hold 
and  cherish  all  our  freedoms,  the  chance  to 
pass  them  on,  unimpaired  and  strengthened, 
to  our  children  and  our  children's  children. 
Sir,  they  got  for  us  the  chance,  the  fighting 
Chance,  to  win  the  peace."  And  that,  grad- 
uating class  of  1952,  that  fighting  chance 
to  win  the  peace  Is  everything.  Winning 
the  war  and  winning  the  peace  are  one. 
These  dead  have  not  died  In  vain  unless  we, 
the  Uvlng,  hve  In  vain.  Unless  we  who  have 
received  so  great  and  precious  an  Inheritance 
from  our  fathers  and  now  from  our  sons 
in  these  unpredictable  times,  fall  to  make 
that  Inheritance  our  own  achievement. 

Always  freedom  Is  on  the  march.  Always 
the  goal  of  free  men  Is  on  ahead.  Always 
liberty  must  be  reborn  In  each  of  us  and 
rewon  here  and  now.  Freedom's  price,  so 
fully  offered  In  the  past  and  so  fully  paid, 
must  be  offered  and  paid  again  and  again 
and  yet  again.  Paid  now  by  you  and  me. 
Let  us  not  blink  the  brutal  fact  that  free- 
dom's Immediate  challenge,  a  challenge  dark 


and  ominous,  is  communism.  Never  before 
In  all  recorded  history  has  human  liberty 
been  threatened  as  It  Is  now,  threatened  by 
fMs  anti-God,  atheistic  totalitarianism. 
Make  no  mistake  about  It,  for  here  a  mis- 
take could  become  fatal.  Between  commu- 
nism and  American  freedom,  communism, 
and  free  Initiative,  or  the  American  way  of 
life,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed,  an  impass- 
able chasm.  These  two  cannot  be  reconciled 
and  only  one  can  at  last  survive.  E>o  I  mean 
then  that  war,  all-out  world  war  III,  Is  in- 
evitable? No.  Definitely  no.  I  do  not  con- 
sent to  all-out  world  war  III — the  war  that 
could  end  man.  But  to  stop  world  war  III 
before  it  starts,  we  must  face  facts.  We 
must  know  the  truth.  "Ye  shall  know  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free." 
Communism,  this  atheistic  totalitarianism, 
with  Its  denial  of  the  dignity  of  personality,* 
with  lu  enslavement  of  the  individual  to  the 
State,  with  Its  destruction  of  every  personal 
liberty,  has  within  itself  the  seed  of  Its  own 

death.     Communism    will    destroy    Itself 

given  time  and  the  eternal  vigilance  of  free 
peoples.  Communism,  at  last,  cannot  sur- 
vive itself.  But  this  seed  of  death  must 
have  time  to  germinate.  It  must  grow  a 
crop  and  come  to  a  harvest.  Already  there 
are  harvest  signs — rebellion  in  Yugoslavia, 
multiplying  trials  in  Hungry  and  Bulgaria, 
the  growing  underground  in  Poland  and 
Czechoslovakia,  a  broader  resistance  In  Pin- 
land,  and  volcanic  rumblings  In  East  Ger- 
many and  within  Russia  Itself.  The  seed 
grows,  the  harvest  Is  maturing. 

But  to  gain  the  time  required,  we  must 
be  strong.  Today,  as  in  no  hour  since  George 
Washington  took  command  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army  under  the  Cambridge  elm, 
patrlotUm  am:  Idealism  must  be  reconciled 
with  stern  reality.  Only  strength,  compre- 
hensive strength— moral,  spiritual,  and 
physical  strength— Is  adequate  for  freedom's 
highest  hour.  This  strength  must  be  first  of 
all  an  unfailing,  veritable  passion  for  lib- 
erty. It  must  bring  to  all  our  human  labors 
a  dynamic  faith  in  God— "Faith  of  our 
fithers,  living  stUl;  In  spite  of  dungeon, 
fire,  and  sword."  Fellow  Americans  "In  God 
We  Trust"  must  become  now  vastly  more 
than  a  motto.  vr.stly  more  than  four  words 
upon   a  coin. 

When  htunan  help  had  failed  and  all  was 
lost  but  courage  and  hope,  the  Father  of 
His  Country  knelt  In  the  snows  of  Valley 
Forge  and  called  down  the  last  reserves  of 
Heaven.  He  rose  then  and  led  liberty  to  the 
Delaware  and  across.  He  made  faith  come 
alive  In  deeds  of  great  valor.  He  set  the  stars 
In  glory  there. 

Within  2  years,  the  most  dynamic  and 
prophetic  organization  born  since  the  war. 
has  been  created,  the  all-Amerlcan  confer- 
ence to  combat  communism.  Nearly  70  na- 
tional organizations,  representing  all  faiths, 
all  economic,  patriotic,  labor,  veterans,  edu- 
cational, management,  and  youth  groups, 
and  with  memberships  totaling  more  than 
80 .000.000..  have  come  together  with  a  single 
purpose.  Here  is  a  demonstration  of  unity 
that  is  not  uniformity.  Here  is  compre- 
hensive strength  and  a  clear  call  to  help  win 
the  peace. 

This  comprehensive  strength  Includes  Jus- 
tice and  must  include  Justice  with  more  than 
mere  Justice  to  our  own  people.  Ii  ever  free- 
dom falls,  it  will  be  at  the  httid  of  no 
foreign  foe.  If  ever  freedom  dies,  it  will  be 
from  an  Inner  sickness.  All  the  guarantees 
of  the  Constitution  and  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
must  become  steadily,  and  they  are  becoming 
steadily,  the  heritage  and  proud  possession 
of  all  Americans.  No  man  and  no  group 
among  \is  can  be  deprived  of  any  portion 
of  freedom's  birthright  without  danger  and. 
In  these  times,  without  the  promise  of  vital 
danger  to  freedom.  Itself.  But  when  com- 
munism or  any  other  "ism"  points  the  finger 
of  scorn,  or  seeks  to  capitalize  upon  our 
Imjjerfections,  we  reply:   "Ours  is  the  fr«a- 
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to  perfect  fmdam.    <Xxi  te  xlte  otp^iar- 
to  tDCX«ue  opporconltteK.     We  are  ooC 
perfect,   bet   uiw*f»    we   strtre   tovard    Um 
BUtfk — nfe.  Utar^r.  sod  tite  prumit  oC  Itapfii- 

B«t  tai  ttacae  dayi  vbm  toUUtarUn  migtkt 
:  bmtalir}  destrox  papal&UcQS 
cultanm  to  »Ut«  caiap*.  reoo^nlses  no 
of  ^jf^^rmn^  r^^i  caoO^ict,  and  set*  aa 
tts  tr»l  tPorld  reroiatlon.  alfo  pbTtlcat 
ftrenrtb,  eooprehfRictTe  milltarf  prepiired- 
'te  ^  iadlqMaaaMe  to  ti>e  MiXety  of 
ItowlnalMftlw  peace  as  tapoUee 
prtjtecUon  to  the  se^mrlty  of  a  community. 
At  wbatrwT  coat,  -we  must  maJte  and  keep 
Mm  ■tatton  txrcziw  At  w'nate^er  cost,  we 
^tmt  Ikold  tJ>e  oarrlcades  of  freedom,  wbila 
In  eoBimunlam.  tbe  seed  of  death  ^rows  to 
lu  stare  harveet. 

rtn^nj.  wbat  is  tbe  trredarfMe  minimmn. 
the  fital  price  of  fr««*3in  for  Anvertc*.  bere 
aod  now?  The  great  dlaeovery  of  World 
War  n  was  tbe  iMturtty  of  yoctli.  One  of 
tbe  dlOctilt  paycfoolO!^lcal  adjostmcnts  tn 
tiM  paM*  OTBtared  here.  P^irents  and  pro- 
fi—nia  emdd  not  betVeve  tbetr  eyes.  We 
were  oafled  and  those  who  had  won  a  war 
were  baffled  too.  I  knew  one  ex-servlcetnan 
who  fled  bla  bof^a-aJKr^zmed  np  at  Qoan- 
tlco,  beeaose  he  eoold  not  get  accustomed 
to  having  hia  OMther  tack  blm  In  at  night. 
Be  h-Ml  been  a  martne  at  Guadalcanal  and  on 
Guam.  Btrt.  happily,  the  problem  this  Inci- 
dent describes  '.s  bdag  sotved. 

The  Btjpreme  diaeoTery  of  World  War  IT 
was  the  maturity  of  yotrth  and  the  rupren»e 
achierement  of  World  War  II  was  American 
tintty.  It  is  not  by  chance  that  "United" 
if  the  first  word  of  o«r  national  name,  the 
United  States.  Unity  la  not  untfonnlty. 
Uniformity  Is  Bteriltty.  It  does  not  hare 
propagating  power.  Unity  is  dynamic  and 
as  It  miMt  be  crented.  Unity 
;  be  wrought  out  as  metal,  white  heated, 
•■  shaped  trpon  an  anrll.  Un»ty  can  only  be 
achieved  where  there  are  differences  and  In 
tbe  presence  of  an  erent  or  In  the  serrlce 
of  a  cause  transcending  all  differences.  And 
It  is  the  unlqtieness  of  unity  that  tt  strength- 
•na  and  enrtches  the  partlralar  loyalty  of  the 
tadfrlduals  and  groups  that  have  achlcTed 
ft.  Here,  too.  Is  the  genius  and  uniqueness 
of  Amerlcr. 

"Lo  every  people  here  has  sent 

Ita  sons  to  answer  Freedom's  call. 
Their  Uving  bkxjd  la  the  strong  cement 

That  builds  and  binds  the  Nation's  walL 
Then  let  us  piirge  of  poisoned  thought 

That  service  to  tbe  state  we  give. 
And  so  be  worthy  as  we  ought. 

Of  this  great  land  In  which  we  Uve." 

In  World  War  11,  as  neyer  before  in  our 
national  history,  we  became  united.  We 
were  Americans  all — all  races,  all  faiths,  all 
colors,  all  economic  and  Indttstrlal  groups, 
at  home  and  overseas,  on  an  the  fronts  of 
war,  united  to  defeat  the  foe  who,  at  times, 
seemed  Irresistible,  and  to  win  the  war  with 
a  chance  to  win  the  peace.  This  unity  was 
the  supreme  achievement  of  World  War  II. 

One  Trlday  afternoon  In  March  IMS,  I  flew 
Into  the  great  base  at  Natal.  Brazil,  from 
Dakar  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  In  the 
senior  chaplain,  I  found  an  old  friend,  the 
tter.  Samuel  Overstreet.  of  Massachusetts. 
Presently,  I  asked  him  whether  he  could 
drive  me  to  Natal  City — I  needed  a  replace- 
ment for  the  leather  wristband  of  my  watch. 
The  chaplain  shook  his  head  and  said:  "Sor- 
ry, but  tonight  I'm  conducting  the  Jewish 
Service  for  the  Roman  Catholic  chaplain." 
He  smiled  at  my  startled  expression,  and  ex- 
plained that,  there  being  no  resident  Rabbi 
on  the  base,  he  and  Chaplain  Ryan  had  or- 
ganized the  sabbath  service  for  73  Jewish 
servicemen  and.  that,  alternating,  they 
brought  the  spiritual  message  In  this  service. 
The  men.  themaelves,  adapted,  arransied.  and, 
followed  their  ritual.  An  RAF  pilot  was  the 
cantor.  "Sorry,"  said  Sam  Overstreet,  "but 
I'm    sure    you    will    understand.     This    was 


Byaal  nl^ht.  bat  be  is  IB  and  ao  I  am  taking 
liij  place'  Aixl  tiien  I  replied:  "OertalE:T. 
I  oD^rstand.  Bat  I  am  no  kxifcr  interested 
In  a  trtp  to  Hatai.  I  am  gotng  to  stay  right 
here  and  wateb  a  Baptlat  preacbo-  from 
Hew  Englind  ooodoct  a  Jewish  serrice  for 
a  Bocnan  Oatboile  chaplain-''  And  tbat  M 
what  I  did  and  that  is  wbat  I  saw  and 
hea.-d.  Kx  was  Natal,  on  the  eastern  coaet 
Of  Brazil,  an  Isotated  tnctdeot.  In  cbapela 
an  over  tbe  world,  tbe  several  faiths,  each 
in  turn.  at3rsh!pped  In  the  same  chapel  and 
their  clerfy  followed  each  other  In  oflirtatJng 
before  the'saine  attar,  drt— trt  appropriately 
for  eadi  Itoly  ooeaeloD. 

It  wwild  be  UBrcflMooaMe  to  ask  that  tbe 
particulars  of  thla  wartime  nnhy  be  carried 
into  tbe  peace.  Bat  to  laae  tbe  spirit  of  thia 
nnlty  or  to  fall  to  esvry  tbJe  spirit  into  the 
peace  wruld  be  to  andaagv  the  peace. 
Without  rinlty.  we  cottM  not  have  won  the 
war  and  wiihotit  tiBtty,  we  cannot  win  the 
peace.  Here  joins  the  preaent  crisis.  For 
unity  In  peace,  without  the  sttanulus  of 
armed  conflict,  is  more  difficult  to  maintain 
than  unity  In  war.  But  if  now  we  fall  to 
llTe  together  in  unity.  If  we  stand  In  our 
divisions,  with  group  agatnat  gro^P  »nd  race 
against  race,  if  we  fail  tn  peace,  as  they  did 
not  fail  in  war.  then  have  they  died  In  vam. 
Then  wotild  all  memorials  and  every  battle 
shrine  be  a  mcxAery. 

Shortly  after  the  signing  of  the  terms  of 
surrender  on  the  battleship  Missouri  I  pre- 
sided at  an  Interfalth  meeting  In  Philadel- 
phia. Tliere  were  three  speakers — a  Jfw,  a 
Protestar;t,  and  a  Catholic.  The  Jew,  a 
lletitenant  commander  who  had  distlnguteh- 
ed  himself  In  the  Pacific  and  was  finishing 
his  law  course  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, spoke  first.  The  Proteetant,  a  chap- 
lain from  Valley  Porge  Hospital,  who  was 
completing  his  recovery  from  wounds  re- 
ceived In  Prance,  followed.  The  third 
speaker,  \  Roman  Catholic,  was  detained  by 
a  late  clsjffl  at  Vlllanova  College  and  arrived 
while  the  chaplain  spoke.  He  stood  at  the 
rear  of  the  long  hall  until  the  speaker  con- 
cltided  and  then  hurried  forward.  To  my 
erurprlne.  ^le  brtished  by  me,  but  when  I 
turned,  I  saw  that  the  chaplain  had  risen  to 
meet  him.  It  was  a  reunion.  When  I  in- 
troduced iilm  and  he  aegan  to  speak.  I  un- 
derttood.  He  said.  "The  last  time  I  saw 
my  chapliiln,  be  was  looking  down  at  me  as 
I  lay  on  a  stretcher  on  Utah  Beach — be  had 
lifted  me  to  that  stretaher.  A  little  later, 
he  he1pe<}  lift  me  into  an  ambulance,  and 
a  little  laner,  he  got  his  "  Finishing  his  ad- 
dress a  few  minutes  latM*.  the  Catholic  boy 
concluded  with  theee  deeply  moving  words: 
•Tn  those  days,  we  were  not  Catholics,  we 
were  not  Jews,  we  were  not  Protestants 
•  •  •  we  were  Jtist  Americans  and  men 
and  women,  we  mtist  be  like  that  now." 

Young  men  of  the  graduating  class  of 
Norwich  University,  we  must  be  like  that 
now.  Unity  Is  the  price  of  freedom  now. 
It  Is  the  Irredticlble  minimum  for  victory 
now.  And  it  Is  the  least  that  we,  the  living, 
may  offer  If  we  could  be  worthy  of  these 
who  gave  the  last  full  raeastire,  that  free- 
dom and  free  men  should  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 


Complaint  A^&intt  Bareaa  o^  Laad 
Managemeat 


EXTENSION  OF  KEMARKS 

••I 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  m*Bo 

THE  HEN  ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.     Mr.  President.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


IN 


the  Appendix  of  the  R£co«d  a  letter 
dated  June  17.  1&52,  addressr-d  to  me  by 
Carl  H.  Swamtrom,  a  prominent  lawyer 
of  Cotmcil,  Idaho,  and  also  a  letter  dated 
June  n,  1952.  from  Mr  Swanstrcm  to 
the  Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C. 

I  call  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  Mr.  Swanstrom  wrote  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  on  a  very 
important  matter.  His  letLer  was  left 
unanswered  by  the  Bureau  for  seven  long 
weeks.  Finally  he  received  a  reply.  Mr. 
Swanstrom  complains  of  such  laxness. 
and  as  a  taxpayer  suggests  certain  reme- 
dies. I  commenJ  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

COtTNCIL,    IDABO,    JVIU    17,    1952. 

Senator  Hjeucam  Wnjtxa. 

Wiuhington,  D.  C. 

DcAa  Herman:  I  feel  I  have  a  well -based 
gripe  at  the  Land  Records  Section.  Bureau  of 
Land  Management.  Department  of  Interior, 
and  its  Chief  of  Section.  Mr.  Bernard  P.  Dar- 
nell, walch  U  pretty  well  set  forth  In  the  en- 
closed copy  of  my  letter  to  him. 

Charlie  Hall,  of  Cambridge,  is  ■elllng  his 
Little  Salmon  River  sheep  spread  to  W.  P. 
Wicks  and  the  deal  la  not  an  Incon^derabla 
one,  even  in  theae  days  of  New  Deal  exUava- 
ganoe.  Some  patantt  were  not  of  record  and 
inquiry  at  Boise  disclosed  they  had  been  Is- 
sued and  copies  cotild  be  obtained  at  50  cents 
each.  Accordiogly.  on  April  21  of  this  year 
I  ordered  the  required  {Mtenta,  sent  92  to 
cover  the  stated  fees. 

On  June  12.  1952.  or  some  7  weeks  later  a 
letter  is  written  by  me  to  Mr.  Darnell  stating 
that  the  fees  were  $1  each  and  please  aend 
mor  money.  We  liaed  to  get  these  copies  of 
patent  back  from  Wa&hlngton  In  about  10 
days.  Now  with  Increaaed  fees,  many  times 
the  number  of  batter-paid  employees  in  tlia 
office,  we  can  get  an  aucwer  to  a  letter  in  7 
weeks  and  God  only  knows  how  loiig  we  wait 
for  the  copies  of  patents.  Baaed  on  the  time 
requir«d  to  get  attention  to  the  order  men- 
tioned, I  now  anticipate  I  may  get  my  copies 
of  the  four  patent*  about  Armistice  Day.  and 
in  the  n^eauUme.  the  Hall-Wicks  land  and 
aheep  sale  is  at  a  complete  halt. 

I  would  recommend  that  the  pay  schedule 
In  the  bureau  cOce  be  reduced  by  30  {percent, 
tiie  number  of  employees  reduced  by  50  per* 
cent  and  a  few  other  minor  adjiutmenta  be 
made.  IX  these  things  were  done  It  might 
not  require  7  weeks  to  get  a  reply  to  a  buai- 
ziess  letter,  nor  the  greater  part  of  a  year  to 
get  a  photostat  of  a  patent  that  ought  to  be 
turned  out  wiUiin  1  day  of  receipt  of  the 
order. 

This  la  a  minor  matter,  compared  to  other 
situations,  but  It  doesn't  do  mj  blood  pres« 
sure  any  good. 

Best  regards, 

Caai.  H    SwANsraou. 
Attorney  and  Countelor  at  Lava, 


Conifcn.,  Idaho.  June  17,  19S2. 
Mr.  BcaMAao  P.  DAaxcLX. 

Chxel,  Land  Records  Section,   Bureau 
,  of   Land   Management,   Department 

of  the  Interior.  Wathington,  D.  C. 

DxAa  Sia:  In  accordance  with  your  memo- 
randum of  June  12.  1052.  I  am  enclosing  my 
check  for  an  additional  sum  of  $2  to  cover 
Xea  for  copies  of  patents  to  various  home- 
steads In  Idaho  County,  Idaho,  which  were 
ordered  by  me  from  your  office  on  AprU  21, 
1952. 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Shepard,  manager  of  the  Bolfe 
land  and  survey  olBce,  on  March  19  of  this 
year,  advised  me  that  copies  of  the  requested 
patents  oould  be  obtained  from  your  ofllce 
at  50  cents  each  and  on  AprU  21  the  copies 
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were  orden>d,  by  air  mall  and  $2  was  en- 
closed. 

Now,  I  do  not  mind  the  error  made  by  Mr. 
Shepard  as  to  the  charges  for  these  copies, 
but  It  seems  beyond  any  reasonable  explana- 
tion why  It  should  require  your  ofllce,  from 
April  21  to  June  12  to  answer  a  letter  and 
advise  that  a  larger  fee  was  lndlcat«d.  That 
Informattori  could  have  been,  and  by  all 
rlghtB  should  have  been,  back  to  me  within 
a  week  or  10  da3r8,  at  the  outside. 

In  former  days  we  ordered  theee  copies, 
at  50  oentr  each,  and  generally  had  them 
back  here  In  not  over  2  weelu.  Now  the  fee 
U  double,  and  It  is  my  understanding  that 
tbe  number  of  employees  In  the  service  U 
many  time^  larger  than  it  was  In  former 
years.  Now  it  takes  7  weelLs  to  get  a  reply 
to  a  letter  and  sometlmee.  months  of  waiting 
for  the  actual  copies  of  the  patents. 

Tlie  patent*  which  I  have  requested  have 
held  up  ah  this  time  the  transfer  of  a  larce 
sheep  ranch,  involving  over  $50,000,  and  I  r^n 
only  a«Bum<!  it  will  not  be  many  more  weeks 
before  I  get  the  desired  copies  I  feci  we 
folks  back  here  wlio  are  paying  the  freight 
on  your  offl  *  are  entlt!ed  to  a  Iwtter  servtca 
than  we  have  been  getting. 
Very  truly  yours. 

CasL  H.  SwARvnoM. 

I  Attorney  and  CounMclor  at  Law. 


Proe-Wianimg  E*»«y  Writtca  by  Colleen 
Campion,  of  CartiMLfc,  S.  Oak. 

/ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E,  MUNDT 

or  BOtTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  June  20,  19S2 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
probably  no  greater  service  one  can  ren- 
der to  the  youth  of  America  than  to 
encourage  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  our 
young  peop  e  a  growing  respect  for  the 
great  princ  pies  written  in  our  American 
Constitution. 

I  desire  to  enter  in  the  CoifCREssioif/o. 
Ricoac,  a  prize-winning  essay  written  by 
Colleen  Campbell,  of  Carthage,  S.  Dak., 
on  the  subject  The  Liberties  Given  to 
Each  Amencan  Citizen  Under  the  United 
States  Constitution  aiKl  What  Those 
Liberties  Mean  to  Me.  This  essay  was 
the  winner  in  a  contest  5pon.sored  by  the 
Miner  County  Bank,  of  Howard,  S.  Dak., 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
Eugene  Mahoney,  a  Rreat  citizen  of  our 
State  and  a  patriotic  American.  Mr. 
Mahoney  contacted  me  early  last  year 
in  connection  with  this  es&ay  contest  and 
asked  me  to  be  a  Judge  in  the  contest. 
I  can  say  frankly  that  all  the  essays  were 
exceptionally  good  and  reflected  credit 
on  the  pariJclpaats,  on  their  teachers, 
and  on  theh-  parents  who  have  evidently 
raised  these  boys  and  girls  with  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  values  of  America. 

I  believe  that  more  such  contests 
should  be  sponsored  by  banks  or  other 
businesses  and  institutions  to  encourage 
the  study  cf  our  Constitution  and  the 
principles  of  liberty  under  which  we  are 
privileged  to  live.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  tWs  prize- winning  essay 
printed  in  the  Rccoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  RtcokD, 
as  follows: 
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Tm  LianrriM  Gtvnv  to  Each  Amektcan 
Crrm:N  Uhdeb  thi  UifiriD  States  Con- 
miTunoM     AKD     What     Tifoaa    Lmxaxiss 

M£AM    TO  MX 

(By  CioUeen  Campbell) 

America — *Tand  at  the  free  and  borne  of 

the  brave,"  "land  of  opportunity,"  "melting 
pot  of  the  world,"  "a  world  power" — these 
are  Just  a  few  of  the  names  applied  to  these 
United  States  wtiich  we  are  eo  fortunate  to 
live  In,  a  land  which  grew  from  a  wUderneea 
of  a  few  hundred  people  into  a  nation  with 
a  popuUtlon  of  over  150,000,000  people  to- 
day. We  probably  owe  most  of  its  growth 
and  prosjierlty  to  a  document  which  has 
been  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  since  1788, 
the  Constltutlcm  of  the  United  States. 

Realty,  what  does  tills  great  document'a 
provisions  mean  to  me?  It  is  a  guaranty 
of  my  rlghta.  It  gives  me  the  four  freedoms, 
which  Include  freedom  to  worship  as  I 
wl£h.  in  the  church  of  my  choice  whether  it 
be  Catholic.  Protestant,  Jewish,  or  otiier- 
wlse:  it  guarantees  me  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  press,  provided  the  Etatements  made 
are  true;  and  the  fourth  freedom,  the  right 
to  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  dljscusslng 
tile  governmetit  or  any  other  matter.  I  am 
protected  from  search.  I  have  the  right  to 
keep  my  home  free  from  soldiers.  I  could 
go  on  and  on,  but  first  let  me  give  you  a 
few  examples  or  Instances  In  which  people 
were  not  or  are  not  as  fortunate  as  we. 

As  to  ttie  religious  freedom,  tliat  was  tha 
chief  reaf^n  for  settlement  In  America.  The 
Pilgrims  and  many  otiiers  came  here  aith 
the  intention  of  practicing  their  religion 
without  being  punlaliad  for  it.  Perliape  this 
was  the  reason  for  one  of  tlie  provisions 
of  the  first  amendment  being  religious 
freedom. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  press 
are  also  included  in  amendment  L  The 
Argentine  paper.  La  Prensa.  h&s  lieen.  In  the 
pafit,  noted  lor  the  printing  of  editorials  and 
the  opinions  of  the  people,  but  It  was  sup- 
pressed by  Juan  and  KvHa  Peron  because  It 
was  printing  unfavorable  things  about  them 
and  the  ArgenUne  Governzoent,  even  though 
the  statements  were  true.  In  the  United 
States  a  person's  opinion  Is  valued  and  he 
may  say  o:-  print  anything  If  he  has  proof 
that  tiie  statement  is  true. 

Amendment  m  states:  "No  aoldler  shall. 
In  time  of  peace,  be  qtiartered  In  any  house 
without  the  consent  ol  the  owner,  nor  in  time 
of  war,  but  in  manner  prescribed  by  law." 
When  a  young  DP  was  asked  what  she  liked 
best  about  the  United  States,  she  said,  "It 
is  wonderful  not  to  have  soldiers  overrun- 
ning your  home,  using  your  private  facilities, 
and  eating  at  your  table.  In  my  homeland, 
during  World  War  n,  soldiers  had  been  quar- 
tered In  our  home  without  even  asking  my 
people's  consent.  It  put  us  tn  constant 
fear;  they  ruined  furniture  arwl  did  much 
other  damage."  Ac^atn  we  are  guaranteed 
this  right  by  the  Constitution. 

During  the  period  previous  to  the  Bevolu- 
tionary  War,  the  English  Government  was 
issuing  writs  of  awtlstance.  which  gave  offi- 
cers the  right  to  search  colonial  homes  or 
ships  for  smuggled  goods,  or  anything  they 
wished,  without  giving  reasons  for  search  or 
any  other  Information.  With  thLs  in  mind, 
amendment  IV  was  written,  for  tiie  purpose 
of  guaranteeing  freedom  from  search  unleas 
a  eearch  warrant  Is  issued  by  a  court,  after 
the  party  wanting  the  warrant  states  what 
he  Is  searching  for,  where  the  place  is,  and 
why  he  is  searching  for  it.  The  party  must 
also  swear  that  he  Intends  to  do  right. 

I  could  go  Into  detaU  on  the  meaning  of 
every  amendment  and  article  in  the  Oonsti- 
tutlon,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary.  The 
Constitution,  as  a  whole,  is  written  In  simple 
everyday  language,  which  anyone  can  easUy 
understand;  The  language  ol  the  people. 

Summing  it  all  lip.  tills  United  States  Con- 
sUtutloa  is.  to  me.  next  to  the  Ten  Com- 


mandmente  given  by  God.  It  ahoukl  ha 
obeyed  and  held  in  high  esteem,  as  the  God- 
given  onmmanrtments  are.  It  is,  I  repeat,  a 
written  guaranty  of  our  rights,  not  just 
common  law  or  tradition,  as  the  rights  ara 
grant«d  In  aome  coiuttries.  It  Ic  our  hope, 
our  outlook  for  peace.  I  see  our  Government 
as  Ttiomas  JelTerson  did  when  he  said.  "Z 
believe  this  is  tlie  strongest  Government  on 
earth,  for  it  is  the  only  Nation  where  every 
man.  at  the  cull  of  law,  wiil  fly  to  the  stand- 
ard of  the  law,  and  will  meet  every  Invoslon 
of  public  order  as  his  own  personal  concern." 
We  are  tbe  tounders  of  thia  ConBtltuUon; 
let's  preeerve  it.  It  Is  truly  to  me.  "tha 
supreme  law  of  the  land." 


McCajTAn-Walter  OmESms  Immcratioii 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  wrw  Tofijc 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20,  19i2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rboou  two  edito- 
rials which  have  appeared  recently  on 
the  subject  of  the  need  for  a  veto  of  the 
McCarran-Walter  omnibus  immigration 
bill.  The  first.  enUtled  *^eto  Wanted." 
was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  16.  1952.  The  second  editorial,  en- 
titled "The  Immigration  BiU,"  was  pub- 
lished In  the  Watertown  Tunes.  Water- 
town.  N  Y.,  of  June  10,  1952.  These  are 
additional  Indications  of  the  public  de- 
sire that  the  President  veto  the  bill,  and 
that  Congress  sustain  his  veto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tha 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

IFrom  the  New  York  nmes  of  June  16,  1952] 

Vrro   Wanted 

Now  on  lir.  Truman's  desk  awaiting — wa 
hope — Ills  veto,  the  McCarran-Walter  anU- 
inunlgration  blii  represents  oongreeslouai  re- 
jection of  a  golden  opportunity.  It  wa£  an 
opportunity  to  do  two  things  that  ahoukl 
have  been  done  together.  One  was  to  oodlfy 
and  to  revise  the  whole  body  of  American 
immigration,  natlonallsiatiOTi,  and  nationai- 
Itj  law.  una  the  bill  ooncededly  does.  The 
other  was  to  mcdemlze  and  liberalize  our 
policy  in  this  sphere,  or  at  tlM  very  least  to 
avoid  adding  any  new  racist  and  reactionary 
features  to  existing  immigracion  law. 

This  the  bill  falls  to  do.  Although  It  con- 
tains aome  improvements,  and  although  the 
canferenoe  has  brought  out  In  some  (iKit  not 
ail)  respects  a  better  bill  than  either  the  Sen- 
ate or  House  versiou  staiicUng  alone,  tha 
measure  still  is  so  retrogressive  and  so  re- 
Btrictlonlst  tiut  U  would  be  preferable  to 
have  no  new  law  at  all  than  this  sorry  prod- 
uct of  more  than  3  years'  work. 

This  new  hnmlgratlon  bill  retains  virtually 
unchanged  the  old  quota  provisions,  except 
that  for  the  first  time  small  qviotas  are  given 
to  a  number  of  Asiatic  nations.  If  the  quotaa 
were  to  be  kept,  they  might  at  least  have 
been  brought  up  to  date.  Instead,  they  are 
still  bfised  on  the  1920  census  figures.  Even 
so,  temporary  prorislon  might  have  been 
made  lor  pooling  of  nnummj  aOotziientB,  in 
view  of  the  fact  Uiat  aome  countries  never 
approach  their  quota  limits,  while  oxhert 
have  filled  their  quotaa  for  decades  or  even 
oenturtes  to  cocne.  Tlie  bill  technicsllv  re- 
moves racial  diacrUnlnatiaa.  hut  it  sUii  ea^ 
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ploys  the  theory  of  racial  origin  so  far  as 
Asiatics  are  concerned,  and  It  sets  up  brand- 
new  barriers  against  West  Indian  Negroes. 

Some  of  the  worst  administrative  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill  have  been  modified 
In  con/erence,  but  the  excluslonlst  philoso- 
phy personified  by  Senator  McCarran  (ex- 
cept when  It  comes  to  his  Basque  sheepherd- 
ers)  permeates  the  bill  and  gives  it  Its  fun- 
damentally objectionable  character.  Stu- 
dents of  this  measure  see  embedded  In  It 
many  grave  threats  to  civil  and  human  lib- 
erties; Senator  Lehman  speaks  of  the  ex- 
treme and  arbitrary  power  it  places  In  the 
hands  of  administrative  officials.  There  have 
been  so  many  examples  in  recent  years  of 
unwise  use  of  such  powers  in  immigration 
(not  to  mention  passport)  cases  that  Con- 
gress should  lean  over  backward  to  Insure 
adequate  opportunity  for  appeal.  The  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  bill  is  ymworthy  of  the  high 
Ideals  and  high  aspirations  lor  which  the 
United  States  truly  stands;  It  will  help 
neither  our  security,  our  self-respect,  nor 
our  standing  before  the  world.  It  should 
be  scrapped. 

[Prom  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.)  Times  of 

June  10,  19521 

The  Immigration  Bill 

Congress  Is  In  the  process  of  rewriting  the 
Inscription  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty.  That 
Is  the  effect  of  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration recodification  bill  the  conference 
committee  version  of  which  Is  now  before 
the  House.  The  probability  Is  that  it  wiU 
be  approved,  both  by  the  House  and  S2nate. 
It  will  then  be  up  to  President  Trxxman  to 
approve  or  veto  it. 

"Give  me  •  •  •  the  wretched  refuse 
of  your  teeming  shore.  Send  these,  the 
homeless,  tempest-tossed  to  me,"  proclaims 
the  torch-bearing  lady  who  stands  on  Bed- 
loe's  Island  In^New  York  Harbor.  In  place 
of  this,  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  will  In- 
•taU  a  "No  Trespassing"  sign. 

The  McCarran-Walter  bill,  for  all  that  It 
effects  a  needed  recodification  of  Immigra- 
tion statutes  adopted  piecemeal  over  154 
years,  contains  many  Jokers  and  booby  traps 
and,  worst  of  all.  perpetuates  the  quota  sys- 
tem. Whether  designedly  or  otherwise,  It  is 
highly  and  needlessly  discriminatory. 

It  has  the  effect,  for  example,  of  virtually 
excluding  orientals  even  though  they  might 
have  been  born  In  Europe  or  even  In  South 
America.  Regardless  of  their  place  of  birth, 
they  are  charged  against  the  extremely  limit- 
ed quotas  of  their  ancestral  lands  even 
though  they  had  never  set  foot  on  those 
lands.  In  the  case  of  Caucasians  the  charge 
Is  made  against  the  quota  of  their  place  of 
birth. 

This  Is  Just  one  of  many  illiberal.  Incon- 
sistent provisions  of  the  McCarran-Walter 
bin.  But  barring  the  Presidential  veto  that 
Is  now  being  urged  by  Senator  Lehman  and 
other  opponents,  this  measure  Is  very  likely 
to  become  the  law  of  the  land. 

We  predict  that  Its  enactment.  Instead 
of  excluding  alleged  undesirable  aliens,  will 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  the  already  flow- 
ing tide' of  border-Jumping  and  law  evasion. 


The  St.  Lawreoce  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  LEVERETT  SALTONSTALL 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edi- 


torial entitled  "More  Light  on  That 
River,"  published  in  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  June  20.  1952.  The  editorial 
relates  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

More  Light  on  That  Riva 

Devoted  advocates  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  ship  channel  project  will  be  either  en- 
raged or  amused  (or  both)  by  a  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Dibksin.  of  Illinois;  Sal- 
TONSTALL,  of  Massachusetts;  and  Smith,  of 
New  Jersey.  These  three  want  to  set  up  a 
oommtesion  of  Impartial  citizens  to  report  on 
the  merits  of  the  scheme  about  a  year  hence. 
It  has  been  Investigated  and  debated  for 
several    decades. 

Yet  the  voluminous  record  lacks  factual 
data  on  some  e^.ceedlngly  Important  aspects 
of  the  project.  One  concerns  the  number  of 
American  ship  companies  that  could  use  the 
proposed  27-foot  chanel.  Another  question  is 
this:  How  many  such  companies,  operating 
ships  of  light  enough  draft  to  use  It.  would 
be  willing  to  reduce  the  number  of  voyages 
their  vessels  could  make  in  a  year  by  routing 
them  through  the  narrow  channels  and  locks 
of  the  proposed  shipway? 

Construction  cqst  estimates  are  In  a  state 
of  confusion.  Many  that  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  committees  of  Congress  are  obso- 
lete. Much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
physical  capacity  of  the  projected  shipway; 
much  too  little  to  the  volume  of  traffic  that 
would  actually  move  commercially  under 
tolls  calculated  to  render  the  undertaking 
self-liquidating. 

We  think  the  three  Senators  are  on  the 
Tight  track.  If  three  or  five  or  seven  citizens 
can  be  found  who  are  really  impartial  in 
the  matter,  they  could  render  a  public  service 
by  screening  some  facts  out  of  masses  of 
opinion. 


McCarran-Walter  Omniboi  Immigration 
BiU 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  19, 
1952.  The  letter  was  written  by  Justice 
Samuel  Dickstein.  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York  State,  and  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  veto  the  McCarran  immigration 
bill.  I  believe  the  points  which  he  raises 
add  greatly  to  the  growing  list  of  reasons 
why  the  bill  must  be  vetoed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Veto  on  McCaijian  Bill — Feattjues  or  Bill 
Held  to  Warrant  Action  bt  President 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

Although  It  Is  not  a  habit  with  me  to  com- 
ment on  pending  legislation.  I  am  obliged  to 
make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the  McCar- 
ran Immigration  bill  which  is  now  before 
President  Truman  for  approval. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  of  its  provisions  which  in  my 
opinion  make  it  grossly  urialr  and  Justify  a 
veto.  My  service  of  many  years  on  the  Com- 
mittee of  Immigration  of  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, of  which  committee  I  later  be- 
came the  chairman,  makes  an  expression  of 
opinion  on  my  part  a  necessity.  I  refer  to 
your  recent  editorials  and  comments,  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  In  accord.  There  Is 
one  phase  of  the  matter  which  has  not  been 
so  widely  discussed  and  which  deserves 
mention. 

The  present  immigration  quota  system  la 
wiped  out  in  its  entirety.  While  the  total 
number  of  quotas  U  slightly  Increased,  nev- 
ertheless one-half  of  the  allotted  quotas  Is 
removed  from  practical  Importance  In  that 
this  one-half  can  be  used  merely  to  i}ennlt 
the  admission  of  highly  skiUed  k-aluable  In- 
dividuals; if  there  be  non^  sucL  Uiervi  will 
be  no  use  made  of  this  one-half,  so  I'.ittaA 
of  increasing  such  quotas  tiiey  >\re  practical- 
ly cut  by  one-half. 

Under  the  biU  all  quotas  which  have  bef  o 
used  under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act  ais 
now  chargeable  to  the  regtilar  quotas  of 
each  nationality.  You  have  estimated  that 
under  this  set-up  no  one  could  be  admitted 
from  Latvia  untU  2274;  from  Estonia  untU 
2146;  from  Greece  untU  2013;  from  Hun- 
gary untU  1983:  from  Lithuania  until  2087; 
from  Poland  until  1999;  from  Rumania  until 
2004. 

The  present  provisions  allowing  legaliza- 
tion of  Ulegally  admitted  aliens  If  they  have 
lived  here  prior  to  1941  and  have  depending 
upon  them  American  wives  or  minor  chil- 
dren are  done  away  with.  Under  the  new 
law  they  will  have  to  have  lived  here  at 
least  5  years  and  will  have  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  economic  wellbelng  of  the 
American  wife  or  child.  The  appropriate 
provision  reads:  "•  •  •  is  a  person  whoee 
deportation  would  in  the  opinion  of  the  At- 
torney General  result  in  exceptional  and 
extremely  unusual  hardship"  to  such  wife 
or  child. 

In  any  other  case,  no  alien  who  Is  here  Il- 
legally could  adjust  his  status  unless  there 
is  a  quota  number  Immediately  available  to 
.  him.  In  which  case  such  quota  number  could 
be  assigned  to  him  and  the  quota  of  his 
nationality  Immediately  reduced  by  one. 

Naturalization  is  also  made  more  difficult. 
An  alien  will  have  to  read,  write,  and  si}eak 
English  before  he  can  be  admitted  to  citizen- 
ship unless  he  is  over  50  and  has  Uved  here 
more  than  20  years. 

I  am  in  accord  with  the  restrictions  on 
Communists  and  Fascists,  but  the  law  makes 
former  association  with  totalitarianism  a  de- 
portable offense  (unless  the  alien  did  not 
know  of  it),  so  that  no  alien  who  has  ever 
been  in  that  category  can  enter  this  coun- 
try or  remain  In  It.  This  of  course  Is  too 
drastic.  (I  believe  some  amendment  has 
been  made  in  this  section.) 

I  believe  the  above  features  will  more 
than  Justify  a  Presidential  veto. 

Samuil  Dickstein, 
Justice,    Supreme    Court,    State    of 
New  York. 

Nbw  York,  June  16.  1952. 


Social  Secarity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  W  KEAN 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  16,  1952 

Mr.  KEAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provi- 
sion in  H.  R.  7800  which  provides  that 
"an  individual  shall  not  be  considered 
to  be  under  a  disability  unless  he  fur- 
nishes such  proof  of  the  existence  there- 
of as  may  be  required"  has  been  branded 
as  sinister  and  insidious.     Some  even 
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claim  that  it  op>en£  the  door  to  socialized 
medicine. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  pro- 
vision— and  certainly  nothing  insidious. 
Someone  mu.st  check  on  the  opinion  of 
private  physicians  who  find  that  their 
patients  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled. 

Let  us  look  at  other  Federal  statutes. 
The  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act 
states: 

UpoL  aupllcaUon  by  the  Insured  and  under 
Uioiis  as  the  Adminuu-ator  may 
ptkyment  of  premiums  under 
such  iDsurance  may  be  waived  during  the 
CimUruouB  total  disability  of  the  Insured. 
•  •  •  The  Adminisuator  shall  provide  by 
regulations  for  examinaUuns  or  reexan. 'na- 
tions at  an  insured  claiming  benefits  under 
this  Buteection.  and  may  deny  benefits  for 
failure  to  cooperate  (38  U.  8.  C. sec.  803  id)). 

This  act  B0*js  on  to  say: 

The  United  States  shall  bear  the  cost  of 
administration  •  •  •  including  expenses 
for  medical  exionlnstlons  •  •  •  and  for 
such  other  expenditures  as  are  necessary  In 
the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  (38 
U.  8.  C,  sec.  8C6>. 

New  let  us  5«€  what  Congress  has  pro- 
vided for  rairoad  workers.  The  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Insurance  Act 
states: 

The  Board  may  enter  Into  agreements  or 
arrangenoenu  vrlth  doctors,  hospitals,  clinics, 
or  ether  persons  for  securing  the  examina- 
tion, physical,  medical,  mental,  or  other- 
wise, of  emplo;'ec8  claiming  •  •  •  sick- 
BOTS  •  •  •  benefits  •  •  •  The  Board 
may  compensate  any  such  doctors,  hospttais, 
clinics,  or  oth»r  persons  upon  such  reaaon- 
able  basis  as  the  Board  shall  prescribe  (45 
V.  8.  C,  sec    3<3  (n)). 

Or  look  at  what  Congress  has  directed 
be  done  with  respect  to  the  disability 
provisions  fcr  Federal  workers.  The 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act  states: 

No  officer  or  employee  shall  be  retired  un- 
der the  provisions  of  this  section  unless  ex- 
amined by  a  Tiedical  officer  of  the  United 
States,  or  a  duly  qualified  phy&lclan  or  sur- 
geon or  a  board  of  physicians  or  surgeons 
designated  by  the  CivU  Service  ComnUsslon 
for  that  purpcee.  and  found  to  be  disabled 
In  the  degree  and  in  the  manner  specified 
bereln  (6  U:^.  C,  sec.  710). 

The  (act  further  sUtes  that— 

Should  the  annuitant  fall  to  appear  for 
examination  aj  required  under  this  section, 
payment  of  the  annuity  shall  be  8\isp>ended 
until  continuance  of  the  dlsabUlty  shall  have 
been  satisfactorily  established.  The  Civil 
Service  Commission  may  order  or  direct  at 
any  time  such  medical  or  other  examination 
as  U  shall  deem  necessary  to  determine  the 
facts  relative  to  the  nature  and  degree  <if 
disability  of  any  officer  or  employee  retired 
on  an  annuity  under  this  section  (5  U.  S.  C. 
»ec.  710).  Fe<!8  for  examinations  •  •  • 
by  physicians  or  surgeons  who  are  not  med- 
ical officers  of  the  Dxilted  States,  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  C'lvU  Service  Commission,  and 
such  fees,  together  with  the  employee's  rea- 
•onable  travel  and  ociier  expenses  incurred 
in  urder  to  submit  to  such  examinations, 
ahail  be  paid  out  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  cost  of  administering  this  chapter  (5 
V.  B.  C.  sec.  712). 

The  law  continues: 

The  Commission  may  order  or  direct  at 
any  time  such  medical  or  ether  examina- 
tions as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  facts  relative  to  the  nature  and 
degree  of  disability  of  any  annuitant  or  ap- 


pUcant  for  annuity  under  this  section,  and 
may  suspend  or  deny  any  such  annuity  for 
failure  to  submit  to  any  such  examiiaatioa 
(5U.  8.  C.  sec.  724  (d)  (3)). 

Has  participation  by  private  physi- 
cians on  the  Commission's  program  so- 
cialized doctors? 

Again  let  us  look  at  the  record.  This 
time  our  Federal  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws.  The  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act.  which  Incidentally 
was  originally  adopted  in  1916,  states: 

After  the  Injury,  the  employee  shaU.  as 
frequently  and  at  such  times  and  places  as 
may  be  reasonably  required,  submit  himself 
to  examination  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
United  States  or  by  a  duly  qualified  physi- 
cian designated  or  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary (5  U.  S.  C.  sec.  771).  Fees  for  exam- 
InaLlon  made  ca  the  part  of  the  United 
States  •  •  •  by  physicians  who  are  not 
officers  or  emplpyees  of  the  United  States 
and  not  under  contract  to  the  United  States 
to  render  medical  service  to  Its  employees 
shall  be  fLsed  by  the  Secretary  (5  U.  S.  C. 
sec.  773  (a)  ). 

It  is  clear  for  all  who  wish  to  see  that 
there  is  nothing  new,  unprecedented, 
nothin?  socialistic  In  the  provisions  of 
H.  R  7800. 

I  am  inserting  at  this  point  excerpts 
from  Federal   Statutes  that  have  long 
been  the  law  relating  to  disability  de- 
terminations : 
Btatutobt     Peovisions     RzcAaoiKG     Medzcai. 

EXAMIMATIOMS    IM    CERTAIN    DlSABU^TTT    PSO- 
CKAMS 

A.    VKTKBAMS'    AOMINISTaATlON 

1.  Department  Of  medicine  and  surgery  (new) 
Title  88,  United  States  Code  Annotated: 
Section  15:  "In  the  Vet-erans'  Administra- 
tion •  •  •  the  functions  of  the  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  shall  be  those  nec- 
''^sary  for  a  complete  medical  and  hospital 
service  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  •  •  •."  (January  3, 
1948,  ch.  658,  sec.  1,  59  Stat.  675.) 

"(e)  Appointments  of  doctors  •  •  • 
ehall  be  made  only  after  qualifications  have 
been  satisfactorily  established  in  accord- 
ance witr  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator, without  regajd  to  ctvll-service 
requirements. 

"(k)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  a 
special   medical   advisory   group     •     •     •. 

"(m)  (a)  The  Administrator,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector, may  employ  •  •  •  physicians  •  •  • 
on  a  temporary  full-tline,  part-time,  or  fee 
basU;      •     •     •. 

"(n)  The  Chief  Medical  Director  with  the 
approval  of  the  Administrator,  unless  Epe- 
clflcally  otherwise  provided,  shall  promul- 
gate all  regulations  necessary  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Department  of  Medicine  and 
Surgery  •  •  •."  (January  3,  1946,  ch- 
658,  sec.  15,  59  Stat.  679.) 

2.  General  provisions 

Section  67:  *TT>e  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' AfTairs  shall  have  the  power  to  order 
special  examinations,  whenever.  In  bis  Judg- 
ment, the  same  may  be  neoeasary.  and  to  in- 
crease or  reduce  pensions  acoordlnr  to  right 
and  Justice:  but  in  no  caae  shall  a  penaion  be 
withdrawn  or  reduced  except  upon  innice  to 
the  pensioner  and  a  hearing  npon  sworn 
testimony,  exrept  as  to  the  certificate  of  the 
examining  mrgeon  "  (June  21.  1879.  cb  »4. 
sec  3.  21  Stat.  30;  July  S,  1S30,  cb.  863.  sec  2. 
46  Stat.  1016.) 

SecUon  71:  "The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Is  authoriaed  to  appoint  sur- 
geons who.  \inder  his  control  and  direction 
shall  make  such  examination  of  pensioners 
and  claimants  t<x  pension  *  *  *  as  ha 
shall  require;  and  be  shall  organize  boards 


or  surgeons  •  •  •  at  such  points  in  each 
State  as  he  shall  deem  necessary.  •  •  • 
ITie  Admiuistrator  may  •  •  •  organize 
a  board  of  three  surgeons  who,  under  his  di- 
rection, shall  review  the  worii  of  any  regular- 
ly aii^Kiinted  board  or  surgeon.  AU  examina- 
tions shall  be  thorouph  and  search- 
ing. •  •  •  The  Administrator  may,  when 
In  his  judgment  the  decree  of  disability  can- 
not be  determined  truthfully  or  satisfactorily 
except  by  expert  examination,  employ  an  ex- 
pert, not  a  regularly  appointed  surgeon,  to 
make  the  examination;  and  the  fee  for  such 
examination  chall  be  »5.  •  •  •"  (Act 
of  July  25.  1882— Act  of  Sept.  22,  1922  ) 

Section  72:  "Each  du!y  designed  examin- 
ing surgeon  and  each  member  of  a  board  of 
examining  surgeons  •  •  •  ghall  receive 
the  sum  of  f 5  for  each  examination  and  satis- 
factory report  thereof.  •  •  •  No  fee 
shall  be  paid  to  any  member  of  an  examin- 
ing board  unless  he  is  personally  present  and 
assists  In  the  examination  of  the  claim- 
ant. •  •  •  The  report  ehall  specifically 
and  accurately  set  forth  the  ph3rElcal  con- 
dition of  the  claimant  and  Include  a  ftill  de- 
BcrlptJon  of  ever  existing  disability." 

S?ctlon  74:  "The  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans* Affairs  is  authorized  to  appoint  a  duly 
qualified  surgeon  as  medical  referee  who, 
under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, Bhall  have  charge  of  the  exami- 
nation and  revision  of  the  reports  of  exam- 
ining surgeons  and  such  other  duties  touch- 
ing me<11cal  and  surgical  questions  in  the 
Veterans"  Administration  as  the  Interests  of 
the  service  may  demand.     •     •     •" 

Section  75:  "The  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  may,  when  In  his  judgment  It 
shall  be  deemed  necesrary  or  proper,  visit  in 
person,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and 
Inspection,  and  of  the  medical  examining 
boards  or  rurgeons,  or  may  send  any  one  or 
more  of  the  officers  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration for  that  ptirpose.  •  •  •••  (Aug.  8, 
1882.  22  Stat.  S74;  Mar.  8.  1899,  30  Stat. 
1379;  July  3,  1980,  46  Stat.  1016.) 

3.  NatiOTial  Service  Li/e  /nsvrance — Watt>er 
o/  premium 

Title  38.  United  States  Code: 

Section  802  (n):  "Upon  application  by 
the  ins^jred  and  under  such  regulations  as 
the  administrator  may  promulgate  pay- 
ments of  premiiima  on  such  insurance  may 
be  waived  during  the  coutintioiu  ix)tal  dis- 
ability of  the  Insured  •  •  •.  The  ad- 
ministrator shall  provide  by  regulations  for 
examliuition  or  reexamination  of  an  insured 
dalminig  benefits  under  thU  subsection,  and 
may  deny  benefits  for  faUure  to  cooperate. 
In  the  event  that  it  is  found  tliat  an  In- 
sured is  no  longer  totally  disabled,  the  waiver 
of  premiums  siiall  cease  as  d  tlic  date  at 
Bucb  fiiidlng.     •     •     •" 

Section  806:  "The  United  States  shall 
bear  tlie  coet  of  administration  •  •  • 
including  expenses  for  medical  examina- 
tions •  •  •  and  for  such  otiier  expen- 
ditures as  are  neceasary  in  tbe  discretion  af 
the  administrator.     •     •     •  " 

Section  808:  "The  administrator,  subject 
to  the  general  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent •  •  •  BbaU  have  power  to  maka 
such  rules  and  reguiaticKis,  not  inconsistent 
with  tl:ie  provisions  of  this  chapter,  as  are 
neceaaary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  Its 
purposes,  and  shall  decide  all  questions  aris- 
ing bareunder  *  *  *.  Kxcept  in  tb* 
event  of  suit  as  provKied  in  secuon  817  oC 
this  titie,  or  other  appropriate  court  pro- 
ceeding, all  declaiona  rendered  by  the  ad- 
mini&uator  under  the  provisions  of  Uiis 
chapter,  or  regiUaiions  prroperly  iafi^ic<l  pur- 
suant thereto.  shaU  be  finAi  and  rnrrlTMiv 
on  ail  questions  of  law  or  fact,  and  no  other 
oAcial  >j<  tbe  United  Statea,  except  a  jud^ 
or  judgiv  of  United  States  courta.  atMll  h^ksm 
jurlsdicUon  to  review  any  such  dectrtocA." 
(Nstiucal  Serrice  L^fc  Insurance  Act  cz  IMO^ 
Public     Law     801.     ICtb     Q-.c^.     afifroveii 
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Oct.  8,  1940.  Aa  amended  by  Public  Law 
687,  77th  Cong.,  approved  July  11,  1942.  An 
act  to  amend  subsec.  3  of  sec.  603  (d) 
of  the  National  Service  Life  Insurance  Act, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes.  Aa 
amended  by  Public  Law  452,  78th  Cong., 
approved  Sept.  30,  1944.  An  act  to 
liberalize  certain  provisions  of  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1940,  as  amend- 
ed. As  amended  by  the  Insxirance  Act  of 
1946.  (Public  Law  589,  79th  Cong.,  approved 
Aug.  1,  1946.) 

B.    CIVIL    SERVICE   KETIKEMENT     (FOR    DISABIIJTT) 

Title  5.  United  States  Code: 

Section  710:  "Any  cfflcer  or  employee  •  •  • 
who  •  •  •  becomes  totally  disabled  for 
useful  and  efficient  service  in  the  grade  or 
class  of  position  occupied  by  the  ofiQcer  or 
employee,  by  reason  of  disease  or  injury 
•  •  •  shall  •  •  •  be  retired  on  an 
annuity  •  •  •.  No  officer  or  employee 
shall  be  retired  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  unless  examined  by  a  medical  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  duly  qualified 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  board  of  physicians 
or  surgeons,  designated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  that  purpose,  and  found  to 
be  disabled  in  the  degree  and  in  the  manner 
specified  herein     •     •     •." 

Section  711:  "Every  annuitant  •  •  • 
unless  the  disability  for  which  retired  be  p?r- 
manent  in  character,  shall  at  the  expiration 
of  1  year  from  the  date  of  such  retirement 
and  annually  thereafter,  until  reaching  age 
60,  be  examined  under  the  direction  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  by  a  medical  officer 
of  the  United  States,  or  a  duly  qualified 
physician  or  surgeon,  or  board  of  physicians 
or  sxirgeons  designated  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  for  that  purpose  •  •  ".If 
an  annuitant  shall  recover  before  reaching 
age  60  and  be  restored  to  an  earning  capacity 
vhlch  would  permit  him  to  be  appointed  to 
some  appropriate  position  fairly  comparable 
In  compensation  to  the  position  occupied  at 
the  time  of  retirement,  payment  of  the  an- 
nuity shall  be  continued  temporarily  to  af- 
ford the  annuitant  opportunity  to  seek  such 
available  position,  but  not  In  any  case  ex- 
ceeding 1  year  from  the  date  of  the  medical 
examination  showing  such  recovery.  Should 
the  annuitant  fail  to  appear  for  examina- 
tion as  required  under  this  section,  payment 
of  the  annuity  shall  be  suspended  until  con- 
tinuance of  the  disability  shall  have  been 
satisfactorily  established.  The  Civil  Service 
Commission  may  order  or  direct  at  any  time 
such  medical  or  other  examination  as  it  shall 
deem  necessary  to  determine  the  facts  rela- 
tive to  the  nature  and  degree  of  dis- 
ability    •     •     •." 

Section  712.  "Pees  for  examinations  •  •  • 
by  physicians  or  surgeons  who  are  not  med- 
ical officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  fixed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission, and  such  fees,  together  with  the 
employee's  reasonable  traveling  and  other 
expenses  Incurred  In  order  to  submit  to  such 
examinations,  shaU  be  paid  out  of  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  cost  of  administering 
this  chapter." 

Section  724  (d)  (3) :  "Questions  of  •  •  • 
disability  •  •  •  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  and  its  decisions 
with  respect  to  such  matters  shall  be  final 
and  conclusive  and  shall  not  be  subject  to 
review.  The  Commission  may  order  or  direct 
at  any  time  such  medical  or  other  examina- 
tions as  it  shall  deem  necessary  to  determine 
the  facts  relative  to  the  nature  and  degree  of 
disability  of  any  annuitant  or  applicant  for 
annuity  under  this  section,  and  may  suspend 
or  deny  any  such  annuity  for  failure  to 
submit  to  any  such  examination."  (Public 
Law  215,  66th  Cong.,  approved  May  22.  1920. 
An  act  for  the  retirement  of  employees  in 
the  classified  civil  service  and  for  other  piu-- 
poses.  Public  Law  426,  80th  Cong.  Approved 
Feb.  28,  1948.  This  clvll-servlce  material  re- 
flects amendments  to  Jan.  2,  1951.) 


C.    COMPENSATION    FOR    INJURIES   TO    SMPLOTEZ3 
or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Title  5,  United  States  Code: 

Sactlon  756  (b)  (2):  "The  Secretary  may 
pay  to  any  disabled  Individual  who  Is  un- 
dergoing vocational  rehabilitation  pursuant 
to  the  Secretary's  direction  under  section 
759  (b)  of  this  title  additional  compensa- 
tion necessary  for  his  maintenance,  but  not 
to  exceed  $50  per  month. 

(d)  (2) :  "If  a  disabled  individual  without 
good  cause,  fails  to  apply  for  and  undergo 
vocational  rehabilitation  when  so  directed 
pursuant  to  section  759  (b)  of  this  title,  and 
the  Secretary  •  •  •  finds  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  failure  the  Individual's  wage- 
earning  capacity  would  probably  have  sub- 
stantially Increased,  the  Secretary  may 
prospectively  reduce  the  individual's  mone- 
tary compensation  In  accordance  with  what 
would  probably  have  been  his  wage-earning 
capacity  In  the  absence  of  such  failure,  until 
the  Individual  In  good  faith  compiles  with 
the  Secretary's  direction." 

Section  759  (a)  :  "For  any  injury  sustained 
by  an  employee  •  •  •  the  United  States 
shall  furnish  •  •  •  all  services,  appli- 
ances, and  supplies  prescribed  or  recom- 
mended by  duly  qualified  physicians,  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  are  likely 
to  cure  or  to  give  relief  or  to  reduce  the 
degree  or  the  period  of  disability  or  to  aid 
In  lessening  the  amount  of  the  monthly  com- 
pensation. •  •  •  For  the  securing  of 
such  services,  •  •  •  the  employee  may 
be  furnished  transportation,  and  may  be  paid 
all  expenses  Incident      •      •       •. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  direct  any  per- 
manently disabled  Individual  •  •  •  to 
undergo  vocational  rehabilitation  and  the 
Federal  Sectirlty  Administrator  shall  make 
provision  for  furnishing  vocational  rehabil- 
itation m  such  cases     •      •      •." 

Section  771:  "After  the  Injury  the  em- 
ployee shall,  as  frequently  and  at  such  times 
and  places  as  may  be  reasonably  required, 
submit  himself  to  examination  by  a  medical 
officer  of  the  United  States  or  by  a  duly 
qualified  physician  designated  or  approved  by 
the  Secretary.  The  employee  may  have  a  duly 
qualified  physician  designated  and  paid  by 
him  present  to  participate  in  such  examina- 
tion. K  the  employee  refuses  to  submit  him- 
self for  or  In  any  way  obstructs  any  exami- 
nation,   his    right    to    claim    compensation 

•  •  •  shall  be  siispended  until  such  re- 
fusal or  obstruction  ceases.  No  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  while  such  refusal  or 
obstruction  continues,  and  the  period  of  such 
refusal  or  obstruction  shall  be  deducted  from 
the  period  for  which  compensation  Is  pay- 
able to  him. 

"For  any  examination  required  by  the  Sec- 
retary the  employee  shall  be  paid  all  ex- 
penses incident  to  such  examination  which. 
In  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  are  necessary 
and  reasonable.  Including  transportation  and 
loss  of  wages  incurred  In  order  to  submit  to 
examination      •       •       •." 

Section  772:  "In  case  of  any  disagreement 
between  the  physician  making  an  examina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  United  States  and 
the  employee's  physician  the  Secretary  shall 
appoint  a  third  physician,  duly  qualified,  who 
shall  make  an  examination." 

Section  773  (a):  "Fees  for  examinations 
made    on    the    part    of    the    United    States 

•  •  •  by  physicians  who  are  not  officers 
or  employees  of  the  United  States  and  not 
under  contract  to  the  United  States  to  ren- 
der medical  services  to  Its  employees  shall  be 
fixed  by  the  Secretary  •  •  •."  (Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  September  7, 
1916,  as  amended  January  2,  1951). 

0.  LONGSHOREMEN'S  AND   HARBOR  WORKERS' 
COMPENSATION    ACT 

Title  33.  United  States  Code: 

Section  907  (a):  "The  employer  shall  fur- 
nish such  medical,  surgical,  and  other  at- 
tendance or  treatment,  nurse  and  hospital 
service,  medicine,  crutches,  and  apparatus 


for  such  period  as  the  nature  of  the  injury  or 
the  process  of  recovery  may  require.  •  •  • 
If  at  any  time  during  such  period  the  em- 
ployee unreasonably  refuses  to  submit  to 
medical  or  surgical  treatment,  the  deputy 
commissioner  may,  by  order,  suspend  the 
payment  of  further  compensation  during 
such  time  as  such  refusal  continues,  and  no 
compeDsatlon  shall  be  paid  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  period  of  such  suspension,  unless  the 
clrcimistances  Justifies  the  refusal. 

"(b)  Whenever  In  the  opinion  of  the  dep- 
uty commissioner  a  physician  has  not  Im- 
partially estimated  the  degree  of  permanent 
disability  or  the  extent  of  temporary  disa- 
bility of  any  Insured  employee,  the  deputy 
commissioner  shall  have  the  power  to  cause 
such  employee  to  be  examined  by  a  physi- 
cian selected  by  the  deputy  commissioner  and 
to  obtain  from  such  physician  a  report  con- 
taining his  estimate  of  such  disabilities.  If 
the  report  of  such  physician  shows  that  the 
estimate  of  the  physician  has  not  been  im- 
partial from  the  standpoint  of  such  employee, 
the  deputy  commissioner  shall  have  the 
power  In  his  discretion  to  charge  the  cost  of 
such  examination  to  the  employer.  If  he  Is  a 
self-Insured,  or  to  the  Insurance  company 
which  Is  carrying  the  risk. 

"(c)  All  fees  and  other  charges  for  such 
treatment  or  service  shall  be  limited  to  such 
charges  as  prevail  In  the  same  community 
for  similar  treatment  of  Injured  persons  of 
like  standard  of  living,  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  regulation  by  the  deputy  commis- 
sioner." 

Section  0O8  (g)  :  "Maintenance  for  em- 
ployees undergoing  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion: An  employee  who  as  a  result  of  in- 
Jury  Is  or  may  be  expected  to  be  totally  or 
partially  Incapacitated  for  a  remunerative 
occupation  and  who.  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  as  provided  by  section  939  (c) 
of  this  title,  is  being  rendered  fit  to  engage 
in  a  remunerative  occupation,  shall  receive 
additional  compensation  necessary  for  hi* 
maintenance,  but  such  additional  compen- 
sation shall  not  exceed  110  a  week.  The 
expense  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  special  fund 
established  In  section  944  of  this  chapter.* 

Section  914  (h):  "The  deputy  commis- 
sioner (1)  may  upon  his  own  Initiative  at 
any  time  In  a  case  In  which  payments  are 
being  made  without  an  award,  and  (2)  shall 
in  any  case  where  right  to  compensation 
Is  controverted  •  •  •  maJpe  such  Inves- 
tigations, cause  such  medical  examinations 
to  be  made,  or  hold  such  hearings,  and  take 
such  further  action  as  he  considers  will 
properly   protect   the  rights  of  aU   parlies." 

Section  919  (h)  :  "An  injured  employee 
claiming  or  entitled  to  compensation  shall 
submit  to  such  physical  examination  by  • 
medical  officer  of  the  United  States  or  by  • 
duly  qualified  physician  designated  or  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  as  the  deputy  com- 
missioner may  require.  The  place  or  places 
shall  be  reasonably  convenient  for  the  em- 
ployee. Such  physician  or  physicians  as  the 
employee,  employer,  or  carrier  may  select  and 
pay  for  may  participate  In  an  examination 
If  the  employee,  employer,  or  carrier  so  re- 
quests. Proceedings  shall  be  suspended  and 
no  compensation  be  payable  for  any  period 
during  which  the  employee  may  refuse  to 
submit  to  examination." 

Section  939  (a)  :  "Except  as  otherwise 
specifically  provided,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  administer  the  provisions  of  this  chap- 
ter, and  for  such  purpose  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  authorized  (1)  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations;  (2)  to  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  temporary  technical 
assistants  medical  advisers  •  •  •  ^id 
(3)  to  make  such  expenditures  •  •  •  as 
may  be  necessary  in  the  administration  of 
this  chapter.     •      •      ••• 

Section  839  (c)  :  "The  Secretary  ahall  di- 
rect the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  perma- 
nently disabled  employees  and  shall  arrange 
with  the  appropriate  public  or  private  agen- 
cies In  States  or  Territories,  possessions,  or 
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the  District  of  Columbia  for  such  cdticatlon. 
The  Secretary  may  in  his  discretion  furnish 
such  prosthetic  appliances  or  other  eppe- 
ratiis  made  neccBr-ary  by  an  injury  •  •  • 
to  render  a  disabled  employee  fit  to  engage 
In  a  rennmeratlve  occupation  •  •  • " 
(Public  Law  727.  75th  Cong.,  June  25,  1938. 
as  amended  U)  January  2,  1951). 

>.    RAIUtOAO  RmREMXNT  BOARB 

1.   RetirTTnent  for  disabilUf 
TlUe  45.  United  States  Code: 
Section  228b  (a)  :  "The  following  described 
IndlTlduals     •     •     •     ahall     •     •     •       be 
eligible  for  annuities    •     •     • 

"(4)  Individuals  •  •  •  whoee  perma- 
nen'.  (jbyalcal  or  mental  condition  is  such 
as  to  be  disabling  for  work  In  their  regtrlar 
occupation  •  •  •.  The  Board,  with  the 
cooperation  of  employers  and  employees, 
shall  secure  the  eBtabllshment  of  ."standards 
determining  the  physical  and  mental  con- 
ditions which  permanently  disqualify  em- 
ployees for  work  •  •  •;  If  the  employ«ee 
win  not  have  been  •  •  •  disqualified  by 
his  employer,  the  Board  shall  determine 
Whether  his  oonditloij  to  disabling  for  work 
!n  his  regular  occupatJon  in  accordance  with 
the  standards  i^enerally  establish^:  •  •  • 
"(6)  Individuals  whose  permanent  phys- 
ical or  mental  condition  is  such  that  they 
are  unable  to  engage  in  any  regular  em- 
ployment.    •     •     • 

"Such  satisfactory  proof  shall  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  prescribed  by  the  Board. 
of  the  dlaabilltT  prorlded  for  In  peragranb 
4  or  6  and  of  the  eontlnuanc«  at  siich  dis- 
ability     •     •     • 

'If  ihr  Individual  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirement*  prescribed  by  the  Board  as  to 
proof  of  the  continuance  of  the  dlsaMUty  un- 
til he  attains  the  aire  of  85  yearm.  hts  rlgbt  to 
an  annuity  by  reason  of  such  dlaablllty  shall, 
except  for  good  cause  sftown  to  the  Board, 
eeeee.     •     •     • 

•If  •  •  •  nxi  employoe  •  •  •  u 
found  by  the  Board  to  be  no  lonfrer  dis- 
abled •  •  •  his  annuity  ^mH  cease  upon 
the  last  day  of  the  month  In  which  he  ceases 
to  be  so  disabled 

Rectlor  228J  (b>  (4) :  "The  Board  shall  es- 
tablish and  prrmiulgate  rules  and  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  adjustment  of  all  oootro- 
▼erslsl  matters  artelng  in  fie  adralntstratlon 
of  such  section,  with  power  as  a  Board  •  •  • 
to  make  all  neceneary  lnve«tlgatlona  In  any 
■setter  Involving  annuities  or  other  pay- 
ments and  shall  maintain  such  ofllces.  pro- 
vide such  equipment,  furnishings,  supplies, 
services,  and  facilities,  and  employ  such  in- 
dividuals and  jjrovlde  for  their  compensation 
and  expenses  as  may  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  discharge  of  Its  functions  •  •  •' 
(Public  Law  572.  79th  Cong..  July  81.  1»4«. 
se  amending  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1987  ) 

2.  Trmporarjf  dUabilitp 
Title  45.  United  States  Code: 
Section  35  (k)  (3):  "A  'day  of  sick- 
ness' •  •  •  means  a  calendar  day  on 
which  because  of  any  phyaicsl.  mental  •  •  • 
Sickness,  or  disease  he  is  not  able  to 
work  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  (ID  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rrgulstlons  as  the  Board  may 
preecrlbe.  a  sUtement  of  sickness  Is 
filed     •     »     •" 

Section  351  1  (1)  (1):  "The  term  'sUte- 
ment of  sickness'  means  a  statement  •  •  • 
executed  in  ntch  manner  and  form  by  an  In- 
dividual duly  authorized  pursuant  to  section 
•63  {1}  of  this  title  to  execute  such  state- 
ment, and  filed  aa  the  Board  may  prescribe 
by  regulations." 

Section  362  (1):  "TTie  Board  shall  provide 
form  or  forms  for  statements  of  sick- 
ness. •  •  •  Such  statements  may  bo 
executed  by  any  doctor  (authortred  to  prac- 
tice In  the  State  •  •  •)  or  any  officer  or 
supervisory  employee  of  a  hoepltal  •  •  • 
who  Is  qualified  under  such  regulations  as 
the  Board  may  preecrlbe  to  execute  such 
statements.  The  Board  shall  Issue  regula- 
tloua  for  the  qualification  of  such  persons 


to  execute  siKh  statements.  When  so  exe- 
cuted by  any  such  person,  or.  In  the  dlacre- 
tlon  at  the  Board,  by  others  designated  by 
the  Board  Individually  or  by  groups,  they 
may  be  accepted  •■  Initial  proof  of  days  of 
slcXneaa  stiffident  to  certify  for  payment  a 
claim  lor  benefits.     •     •     •" 

Section  862  (n):  "Any  employee  claiming, 
entitled  to,  or  recelTlng  sickness  benefits  un- 
der this  chapter  may  be  required  to  lake  auch 
examination.  pbyElcal.  medlcaj.  mental  or 
otherwlae  In  such  mant^r  and  at  such  times 
ard  by  such  qualified  Individuals,  Includ- 
ing medical  officers  or  employees  of  the 
United  mates,  or  a  State,  as  the  Board  may 
prescribe.  The  place  or  places  of  examina- 
tion shall  be  reasonably  convenient  for  the 
employee.  Mo  sickness  •  •  •  benefits 
shall  be  payable  under  this  chapter  with 
rcfciject  to  any  period  during  which  the  em- 
ployee unreasonably  refuses  to  take  or  wUl- 
lully  otwtructs  an  examination  as  pre8cril>ed 
b>  the  Board. 

"Any  doctor  who  renders  any  attendance 
treatment,  *  *  *  or  performs  any  exam- 
lnatK>n  with  respect  to  a  sickness  of  an  em- 
ployee •  •  •  upon  which  a  claim  •  •  • 
is  based,  shall  fiu-nlah  the  Board.  In  auch 
manner  and  lorm  atK)  at  such  times  as  the 
Board  by  resuiatlons  may  prescribe.  Informa- 
tion and  reports  relative  thereto  and  to  the 
condition  of  the  empUiyee.  An  application  for 
sickness  •  •  •  benefits  under  this 
chapter  shall  contain  a  waiver  of  any  doctor- 
patient  privilege  that  tiie  employee  may 
have  with  respect  to  any  slclLuess  •  •  • 
Frorxded.  That  such  Information  shall  iu>t  be 
disclosed  by  the  Board  except  in  a  court  pro- 
ceeding relating  to  any  claim  for  benefits 
by  the  employee  under  this  chapter. 

"The  Board  may  enter  Into  agreements  or 
arrangements  with  doctors,  hospitals,  cUulca, 
or  other  persons  for  securing  the  examina- 
tion, physical,  medical,  mental,  or  otherwise, 
of    employees    claiming.      •       •       •      slrkness 

•  •  •  benefits  •  •  •.  The  Board  may 
compensate  any  such  doctors,  hdepltala, 
clinics,  or  other  persons  upon  such  reason- 
able   basis    as    the    Board    ahail    prescribe. 

•  *  *  In  the  event  that  the  Board  pays 
for  the  pby&lcal  or  n^ental  examination  oi 
an  employee  or  for  the  execution  of  a  state- 
ment of  sickness  and  such  employee's  claim 
for  benefits  is  based  on  such  examination  or 
statement,  the  Board  shall  deduct  from  any 
s^cJuiess  •  •  •  benefit  payable  to  the 
empioyee  •  •  •  such  amount  as,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board,  is  a  fair  and  reason- 
able charge  for  such  examination  or  execution 
cf  such  statement." 

Section  363  (p)  :  "The  Board  may,  after 
hearing,  disqualify  any  person  from  execut- 
ing statements  of  sickness  who,  the  Board 
finds."  [solicited  the  execution  of  the  state- 
ment, made  false  atatements,  failed  to  sub- 
mit reports  required,  or  engaged  in  malprac- 
Ucel. 

Section  362  (q)  :  "The  Board  shall  engage 
in  and  conduct  research  projects,  investiga- 
tions, and  studies  with  respect  to  the  cause. 
care   and   prevention   of,   and   benefits    for, 

•  •  •  disabilities  and  other  subjects 
deemed  by  the  Board  to  be  related  thereto, 
and  shall  recommend  legislation  deemed  ad- 
visable In  the  light  of  such  research  projects. 
Investigations  and  studies." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOtTTH  CABOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEPTTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  RIVER&    Mr.  Cpeaker,  If  there 
Is  anytiiing  on  earth  which  needs  revl- 


ston.  it  Is  the  policy  and  the  way  of 
doing  biisiness  at  the  Federal  Comma- 
nlcatlons  Commission.  The  plan  they 
are  following  now.  for  instance  in  the 
television  field,  not  only  keeps  one  great 
segment  of  our  coimtry  in  a  twilight  era 
but  results  in  a  calculated  black-out  for 
countless  hundreds  and  thou.sands  of 
people  hoping  to  buy  television  sets  and 
utiliee  them  with  pleasure  as  ot^er  sec- 
tions of  the  Nation  are  now  enjoying. 

The  present  policy  of  granting  con- 
struction piermits  for  television  stations 
only  comes  after  long  delays  due  to  hear- 
ing of  the  contending  parlies,  reports 
of  examiners,  and.  If  a  decision  is  ever 
rendered,  will  result  in  a  delay  of  a  con- 
servative estimate  of  at  least  2  years. 

The  Commission  has  recently  held  out 
to  the  unsuspecting  and  uninformed 
public  that  many  channels  have  been 
opened  for  various  communities.  This 
results  in  nothing  more  than  a  fraudu- 
lent statement  because  the  Commission 
knows  that  under  the  present  plan,  many 
millions  of  people  will  never  see  tele- 
vision between  now  and  24  months  hence, 
or  only  until  the  engineers  develop  UKP 
frequency,  which  at  this  very  time  is  not 
a  reality. 

I  have  read  with  great  satisfaction 
two  splendid  and  comprehensive  ad- 
dresses on  this  subject  by  crur  distin- 
guished former  Member  of  Congress  and 
now  Commissioner,  Hon.  Flobert  P.  Jones. 
I  commend  these  two  speeches  to  the 
Members  of  Congress  and  particularly 
those  who  will  be  conferees  on  the  bill 
under  consideration.  8.  658.  One  of  these 
addresses  was  delivered  May  1,  1952,  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  the  other  May  20, 
1952,  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  They  are  con- 
cise and  may  be  understood  by  the  lay- 
man and  professional  man  alike.  I  hope 
the  conferees  will  read  these  two  ad- 
dresses because  I  am  confident  they  will 
be  In  a  position  to  grasp  more  completely 
the  technicalities  which  seem  to  have 
been  made  so  plain  by  this  distinguished 
Commissioner. 

In  addition  to  this,  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conferees  the  dissenting  opin- 
ion rendered  by  Mr.  Jones,  under  date 
of  April  14,  in  the  PCC  sixth  report  and 
order. 

The  Nation  is  entitled  to  know  the 
facts  behind  the  delay  in  bringing  to 
the  American  people  adequate  televi- 
sion. As  soon  as  it  is  completely  under- 
stood by  the  Congress,  I  am  confident 
we  will  be  better  able  to  handle  this 
magnlflcent  avenue  of  entertainment, 
information,  education,  and  indispen- 
sable means  of  communication. 

The  addresses  referred  to  follow: 

AaORTSS    BT   ROBEHT  P.    JOITES,    COBTMISSTOimi, 

Federal  CoMMtrrrTCArrows  Commission,  Be- 
FOKE  THE  Ohio  A.ssociation  or  Broad- 
casters'    MANACEMEIfT    CT-IHTC,     CoLTTMBTTS, 

Ohio.  Mat  1,  1952 

TKX   riaM,  FIXED,   AND  FIKAI.  TSJ.E\°I£IOIT 
AUXXATlQH   FLAM 

I  have  the  high  honor  and  extreme  pleas- 
ure to  address  your  association  today.  I  am 
glad  to  come  home,  aiul  I  might  as  well 
confess  I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  talk  television  wiih  a  group  of  potential 
television  broadcasters  who  are  aCected  in  a 
personal  way  by  the  CommlaElon's  recent 
decision. 

No  title  was  stiggested  to  me,  no  vubject 
Is  on  your  progmm.  so  it's  obvious  my  sub- 
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Jcct  will  be  as  annoxinced— without  consulta- 
tion—In  Broadcasting,  The  Firm.  Fixed,  and 
Final  Television  Allocation  Plan.  For  the 
benefit  of  you  broadcasters  who  have  never 
heard  of  the  subject  before,  it  is  the  Lolla- 
palooza  I  om  Lllllputla,  or,  for  you  who  are 
on  the  Inside  track — occupying  a  television 
channel  In  one  of  our  major  Ohio  cities — it 
might  better  be  the  Gold  Strike  of  1952. 

I  think  the  Commission  has  made  grievovis 
errors,  and  I  have  said  so  on  every  occasion 
that  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  express 
an  opinion  since  March  1943 — the  first  time 
a  Arm,  fixed,  and  final  television  allocation 
plan  for  every  city  In  the  Nation  was  con- 
ceived. Every  time  the  Commission  unfolds 
a  new  chapter  In  its  attempt  to  master  mind 
local  television  service  for  every  city  in  the 
Nation  more  basic  faults  rear  their  ugly 
heads. 

The  first  basic  fault  Is  that  the  Commis- 
sion assumes  that  every  city  and  hamlet  in 
the  United  States  will  use  maximum  powers 
and  antenna  heights.  They  assume  that 
Athens  needs  the  same  signal  level  as  New 
York  City.  They  don't  assume  that  Lima. 
Marlon,  and  Mansfield  have  Empire  State 
Buildings,  but  they  do  assume  that  they  will 
build  antennas  1,000  feet  high.  Accordingly, 
they  have  assigned  the  channels  throughout 
the  Nation  as  if  New  York-sized  facilities 
would  occupy  the  channels  In  each  median 
and  small-sized  city. 

Would  the  CAA  refuse  any  kind  of  airport 
for  Piper  Cubs  unless  there  were  3,000-foot 
runways?  Should  Chicago  and  Cleveland 
build  Queen  Mary  piers  for  Great  Lakes 
freighters?  Do  we  build  Mississippi  bridges 
over  the  Olentangy  River?  Or  do  we  build 
Zeppelin  hangars  for  light  dirigibles?  That 
Is  the  kind  of  misfit  television  facilities  that 
this  firm,  fLxed,  and  final  allocation  plan 
assumes  for  every  kind  of  city  and  every  kind 
of  conrununlty  In  the  United  States. 

Some  master-minding — some  plan. 

In  1S45  a  prevlovis  Commission  made  VHP 
assignments  to  158  largest  metrof)Olltan  cen- 
ters in  the  country.  Little  or  no  thought 
was  given  to  eflSclent  use  of  the  channels. 
Today  the  Commission  tries  to  Justify  all  of 
those  assignments,  which  are  occupied  by 
licensees,  on  the  erroneous  ground  that  VHP 
channels  have  a  greater  potential  to  cover 
wide  areas  than  UHF  channels.  They  pull 
a  new  rabbit  out  of  che  hat  to  substantiate 
the  1945  VHP  assignments  to  the  largest 
cities — VHF  can  cover  rural  areas  better  from 
VHP  stations  in  the  largest  cities.  This  Is 
about  as  sensible  as  measuring  the  depth  of 
a  well  by  the  length  of  the  pump  handle. 
This  Is  fallacious  reasoning  from  an  engi- 
neering standpoint  becatise  either  group  of 
channels,  VHF  or  UHF,  can  be  made  to  cover 
wider  areas  than  the  o*her. 

Little  thought  was  given  to  efficiency  In 
constructing  the  table  of  assignments  in  the 
third  notice  In  1950  and  1951.  Efficiency 
charts  based  upon  studies  by  our  technical 
engineering  group  were  not  distributed  to 
the  Commission  until  1  year  after  the  third 
notice  was  made  public  and  until  the  die  had 
been  cast  for  this  decision. 

Hard  and  fast  mileage  separations  based 
upon  a  New  York  sized  maximum  power  and 
antenna  height  for  the  smallest  cities  in  the 
country  give  us  meaningless  circles  on  the 
maps  of  the  United  States.  They  have  as  lit- 
tle relationship  to  efficiency  as  tossing  poker 
chips  upon  the  maps  and  drawing  circles 
around  them.  These  circles  have  no  relation- 
ship to  service  areas.  They  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  natural  trading  areas  or  the 
areas  of  cultural  influence  of  the  cities  In- 
cluded In  the  plan.  They  are  related  to  noth- 
ing remotely  connected  with  any  reasoning 
concocted  a  year  later  to  defend  the  plan 
from  an  engineering  or  legal  standpoint. 
The  only  relationship  these  circles  have  to 
anything  In  the  plan  Is:  (1)  the  Commission 
wants  to  give  very  high  frequency  to  large 
cities;  (2)  It  will  give  very  high  frequency 
to  smaller  cities  if  there  isn't  a  bigger  city 


within  artillery  range;  (3)  the  distance  be- 
tween centers  of  two  closest  circles,  at  least 
one  of  which  docs  not  represent  an  existing 
transmitter  site,  becomes  a  minimum  sepa- 
ration for  the  national  plant;  (4)  existing  li- 
censes have  a  property  right  In  the  chainela 
occupied  by  them  and  will  not  be  dist  'oed 
unless  separations  between  them  can  be 
made  larger;  (5)  the  circles  will  not  be 
moved  even  if  two  circles  can  be  used  In  two 
smaller  cities  In  place  of  one  in  larger  city. 

These  meaningless  circles  centered  at  the 
largest  cities  Is  the  assignment  policy  of 
the  Commission.  This  assignment  policy  is 
Incorporated  Into  the  general  rules  and  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commission  supported  by 
any  kind  of  an  excuse  conceived  as  an  after- 
thought. In  other  words,  first  we  had  the 
meaningless  circles;  then  the  Commission 
writes  standards  to  fit  the  circles: 

This  Is  true  beyond  any  peradventure  of 
a  doubt  because  In  1915  the  celling  for 
metropolitan  stations  was  500  feet  and  50 
kilowatts.  At  these  levels  we  halted  the 
normal  development  of  television  to  study 
tropospherlc  Interference  In  the  VHP  range 
of  frequencies.  We  appointed  an  ad  hoc 
committee  to  resolve  conflicting  evidence 
and  coordinate  all  data  into  a  useable  basis 
for  the  future  development  of  television 
broadcasting.  One  has  to  conclude  that 
tropospherlc  Interference  was  not  as  great 
as  originally  feared  because  the  Commission 
elevated  powers  and  antenna  heights  to  flt 
an  arbitrary  wider  spacing  of  channels  actu- 
ally employed  In  1945  and  used  by  licensees 
before  the  freeze.  It  pulled  out  closer 
spaclngs  of  existing  television  stations  to ' 
flt  the  higher  powers  and  antenna  heights 
in  31  show-cause  orders.  These  were  not 
modest  elevations  of  powers  and  antenna 
heights.  We  doubled  the  power  on  the  low 
VHP,  Increased  the  high  VHP  six-fold,  and 
introduced  UHF  on  the  basis  of  a  million 
watts.  Thus  the  Commission  attempted  to 
make  the  arbitrarily  wide  minimum  mileage 
separations  employed  in  the  1945  table  of 
assignments  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  1952 
firm,  fixed,  and  final  allocation  plan. 

This  chain  of  events  has  led  to  some 
Bbsurdities:  (1)  It  has  led  the  Commission 
Into  an  inefficient  use  of  the  spectrum;  it 
8hrl:3ks  12  VHF  channels  to  the  equivalent  of 
4  In  zone  I.  northeastern  United  States,  and 
other  areas  like  It.  (2)  It's  master-minding 
by  preconceived  plan  on  the  abstract  basis 
that  the  smallest-  and  median-sized  city  will 
use  New  York  sized  facilities,  put  a  million 
dollar  entry  fee  In  the  television  game  to 
approach  efficiency  In  the  Commission's  plan. 
(3)  It  covers  less  rural  area  with  less  recog- 
nized grades  of  service  than  If  closer  mini- 
mum spaclngs  are  used.  (4)  It  cheats  many 
cities  out  of  having  any  local  television 
facilities.  Fundamentally,  it  excludes  all 
local  television  service  from  every  city  In  the 
Nation  except  the  favored  1,274  Included  In 
the  plan.  It  provides  889  cities  with  J\ist  1 
local  channel,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  touC  stone  of  the  Communications  Act 
is  competition.  (5)  It  prejudices  the  intro- 
duction of  UHF  with  no  circulation  of  receiv- 
ing sets  versus  the  VHF  with  a  circulation  of 
17,000,000  VHP-only  receiving  sets.  This 
prejudice  against  UEP  Is  not  confined  to  the 
intermixture  cities.  VHF  signals  from  sta- 
tions in  lucrative  markets  substantially 
blanket  UHP  service  areas  in  less  profitable 
cities.  Those  who  would  Justify  few  VHP 
assignments  In  any  large  city  on  the  basis 
that  such  a  policy  tends  to  confine  the  Inter- 
mixture problem  to  narrowed  limits  are 
whistling  past  the  cemetery.  The  Inter- 
mixtiu-e  problem  Is  substantially  universal 
now  and  more  uneconomic  for  UHF  intro- 
duction than  If  you  used  VHF  where  you 
ought  to  by  closer  spacing  of  stations  to  give 
the  people  more  recognized  service  and  to 
give  more  cities  local  television  outlets.  (6) 
This  plan  throws  the  heaviest  financial  bur- 
den upon  thos:  least  able  to  pay.    The  re- 


cent blurbs  by  manufacturers  that  UHP  sta- 
tions can  be  constructed  as  cheaply  aa  VHP 
are  interesting  but  not  very  enlightening. 
The  Commlslson  assigned  UHF  by  and  large 
to  small  cities.  These  UHP  blurbs  pointed 
out  UHP's  advantage  over  man-made  noise — 
diathermy  and  X-ray  machines,  factory  noise, 
elevator  Interference,  etc.  Compared  to 
New  York  City  the  small  UHP  city  has  a 
modicum  of  man-made  noise.  The  rural 
areas  STirrounding  the  small  city  have  an 
occasional  milking  machine,  feed  grinder, 
and  farm  tractor.  So  the  Commission  wastes 
the  natural  potential  of  UHF  over  man-made 
noise  in  the  biggest  cities  by  not  assigning 
these  channels  primarily  to  these  cities,  but 
Instead  uses  them  in  the  small  cities  to  over- 
come the  noise  of  the  farmer's  milking 
machine. 

The  UHP  circular  comes  from  a  VHF  li- 
censee, a  multiple  owner  of  VHP  stations  in 
5  of  the  first  10  markets  of  the  Nation,  and 
the  general  idea  seems  to  be.  "UHP  Is  won- 
derful— you  take  it."  Nothing  is  said  about 
the  tube  and  power  cost  per  hour  for  com- 
parative size  transmitters.  A  1 -kilowatt  UHP 
transmitter  costs  $1.28  per  hour  versus  a 
a-kllowatt  low-band  VHP  at  22  cents  an  hour 
and  a  high-band  VHP  at  34  cents  an  hour. 
Nothing  Is  said  that  a  10-kllowatt  UHF  trans- 
mitter costs  $4.90  and  a  50-kllowatt  VHF 
costs  «4.70  an  hour.  "UHP  Is  wonderful;  let's 
you  take  It." 

Nothing  Is  said  about  the  assignment  poli- 
cies of  the  Commission  which  would  require 
2.000-foot  antenna  heights  at  1.000  kilowatts 
on  UHP  to  compete  with  relative  coverage 
of  VHF  channels  operating  at  600  feet  at 
maximum  power  on  the  basis  of  minimum 
cochannel  separations  provided  for  in  the 
Commissions  Rules  and  Standards.  "UHF 
Is  wonderful;  let's  you  take  It." 

I  have  not  forgotten  the  blood-letting  by 
VHP  licensees  when  the  Incompatible  color 
question  was  before  the  Commission.  I  see 
the  same  licensees  standing  in  no  pool  of 
blood  now.  The  color  signals  had  the  same 
coverage  as  black  and  white  signals.  But 
UHF  doesn't  cover  the  same  areas,  the  same 
relative  number  of  locations  in  a  service 
area,  as  VHF  unless  2,000-foot  antenna 
heights  are  used  against  500-foot  antenna 
heights  for  VHF  when  the  separations  are 
based  upon  the  minimum  spaclngs  provided 
In  the  Commission's  decision. 

Don't  misunderstand  me;  UHF  can  be  made 
a  fine  service.  I  am  complaining  t>ecause 
the  Commission  engineered  this  firm,  fixed, 
and  final  allocation  plan  to  UHF's  disad- 
vantage. They  assigned  It  to  the  small  com- 
munities   to   UHF's    economic    disadvantage. 

This  firm,  fixed,  and  final  allocation  plan  is 
more  than  a  bonanza  for  the  existing  li- 
censee because  the  Commission  staked  your 
claim,  assessed  the  crude  ore.  and  delivered 
a  document  ( the  sixth  report )  giving  you 
squatters'  rights  whether  you  work  the  mine 
efficiently  or  rock  along  with  the  old  machin- 
ery. The  FCC  land  office  made  you  masters 
of  all  you  survey  when  they  assumed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  allocation  plan  that  you  had 
a  property  right  In  your  channel.  The  31 
show-cause  orders  were  merely  to  make  your 
claim  more  valuable — to  give  you  wider  co- 
channel  separations  and  bigger  service  areas. 
Few  licensees  rebelled  on  that  proposition. 

The  FCC  has  opened  a  new  era.  Gone  is 
the  pioneer  who  trekked  across  the  desert 
from  the  prosaic  East  to  the  adventurous 
get-rlch-qulck  sands  of  Sutter's  MIU.  Gone 
is  the  picture  of  the  venturesome  soul  lead- 
ing his  ass  loaded  down  with  pick  and  shovel, 
skillets  and  pans,  and  food  and  water.  This 
lonely  old  character,  dramatized  in  still  pic- 
tures and  movies  for  a  century,  is  now  re- 
placed by  the  twentieth  century  TV  pioneer 
who  for  3',-ii  years  sits — need  I  complete  the 
description? — while  the  FCC  on  its  own  Ini- 
tiative stakes  out  bigger  and  better  claims 
in  his  name,  works  the  lode,  and  comes  out 
with  a  refined  product  better  than  you 
dared  to  dream  you'd  possess. 


Before  you  pioneer  existing  llcenseee  get 
mad  at  a  little  good-natxired  humor  let  us 
weigh  your  advantages  over  your  lees  fortu- 
nate— shall  we  say  timid — brothers: 

1  Tou  can  squat  on  your  channel  and 
never  Invest  another  nickel  Thoae  of  3rou 
who  have  amortised  your  original  capital  in- 
vestment or  a  substantial  part  of  It  are  home 
free,  or  so  nearly  home  free  that  you  can 
hook  your  transmitter  to  a  network  spigot 
and  clip  coupons  until  that  eternal  voice 
beckons  you  home  to  richer  rewards. 

8  Tou  can  enter  unofficial  mutual  secu- 
rity pacts  with  licensees  In  all  other  cities 
Included  In  the  table  and  surrey  the  monu- 
ments of  deed  partlclpanta  In  these  rule- 
making proceedings  Nonoffldally,  you  can 
select  transmitter  sites,  power  and  heights 
which  will  forever  keep  competition  out  of 
each  other's  service  areas.  For  example,  you 
each  have  a  ?0-nille  fielder's  choice  (under 
the  Commission's  15-mlle  rule)  to  Jockey 
participants  to  these  proceedings,  or  any  of 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  right  out  of  any  fu- 
ture rule-making  proceedings.  Measuring 
distances  from  post  office  to  poet  office  or 
post  office  to  existing  transmitter  site  as  a 
sole  criterion  for  excluding  or  Including 
channels  In  the  plan  Is  absurd  when  we 
know  television  transmitters  will  not  be 
built  there.  For  example.  Pittsburgh,  for 
some  archaic  reason,  built  its  poet  ofBce  7'x, 
miles  too  close  to  WLWC's  transmitter  site; 
but  Braddock's  post  rtfice.  for  the  same  out- 
BBOded  reason  related  to  delivery  of  a  few 
louffy  letters,  Is  Just  6  blocks  too  close  to 
CYnsley*8  existing  tmri.«mltter  site  Now 
WLWC's  management  might  possibly  con- 
ceive a  way  to  aggravate  Braddock's  slx- 
tenths  of  a  mile  problem  Into  a  10-mlle 
problem.  This  Is  the  real  control  that  this 
firm  fixed  and  final  allocation  plan  delivers 
to  you  As  a  eroup  of  existing  licensees  you 
can  support  the  arbitrarily  wide  separations 
In  this  flnn.  fixed  and  final  allocation  plan 
and  keep  VHF  competition  to  an  artificial 
minimum  In  your  cities.  If  all  the  VHF 
channels  In  your  city  are  not  ooeuplad.  you 
pioneers  can  still  be  entbuslactlc  supporters 
of  this  firm,  fixed,  and  final  plan  because  you 
can  continue  without  further  competition 
for  a  period  of  1  to  5  years  while  new  app'l- 
cant&  fight  the  Commission  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  the  new  VHF  channels. 

S.  I'm  not  through  yet,  pioneers.  Let's 
look  at  your  advantage  over  this  new  Infant, 
UHF  Tou  have  the  circulation  of  VHF-only 
receiving  sets  concentrated  In  five  of  Ohio's 
major  markets:  Cleveland.  605,000;  Colum- 
bus. a07.000:  Cincinnati.  320,000;  Davton. 
185.000;  and  Toledo,  174.000  In  addlUon, 
there's  a  substantial  concentration  of  VHP- 
only  receivers  Inside  sud  beyond  your  exist- 
ing service  areas.  Tou  can  bring  these  be- 
yond into  your  service  areas  if  you,  as  the 
sole  captain  ctf  your  fate,  wlah  to  apply.  The 
FCC  will  grant  jrou  improved  facilities  al- 
moet  automatically  according  to  the  new 
rules  (convenient  tea  you  and  convenient 
for  the  FCC).  Truly,  you  Ohio  licensees 
have  the  hard  core  of  1.491.000  VHF-only 
receivers.  UHF  prospective  applicants  have 
the  stupendous  circulation  of  one  big,  hefty 
"gooM  egg" — that  meaningful  digit,  lero. 

As  I  look  at  the  only  map  I  have  ever 
seen  at  the  Commission  with  the  grade  B 
service  areas  indicated  on  a  wide-area  basis, 
I  see  few  LTIF-only  cities  which  aren't  af- 
fected by  this  circulation  of  VHF-only  re- 
ceivers. This  Is  a  map  at  the  third-notice 
propoeals;  It  assumes  all  VHF  stations  will 
operate  at  600  feet  with  maximum  power  of 
100  kilowatts  on  low  VHP  and  300  kilowatts 
(inataad  of  a  18  kilowatts)  on  high  VHP. 
Your  position  Is  Impregnable  enough  at  your 
present  antenna  heights  a(:ainst  the  Intro- 
duction of  UHF  in  UHF-only  cities.  At  500 
feet  antenna  heights  I  find  few  UHF-only 
cities  outside  your  grade  B  service  areas.  So 
the  intermixture  problem  in  Ohio  Is  not  con- 
fined to  the  UHP-VHF  intermixture   citiesj 


It's  almost  blanketed  over  Ohio.  Tou  have 
the  advantage  of  VHF  circulation  In  the  area 
surrounding  any  UHF-only  city  as  If  It  were 
a  VHP-UHP  Intermixed  city,  except  Lima. 
Athens,   Coshocton.   Mansfield,   and  Marlon. 

Let  me  summarize  the  advantages  this 
firm,  fixed  and  final  allocation  plan  glvee  to 
the  television  pioneer  in  the  way  of  con- 
struction and  the  return  on  Investment.  In 
the  first  place,  you  can  control  your  service 
areas  within  wide  limits  by  choosing  powers 
and  antenna  heights  up  to  the  maximum 
and  by  Jockeying  your  transmitter  loca- 
tions. The  more  firm  minimum  separations 
become,  the  more  powerful  you  become  to 
control  the  number  of  services  In  distant 
cities  Just  under  the  ragged  edge  of  the 
Commission's  minimum  separations. 

If  you  now  build  at  a  new  transmitter 
Bite  to  get  the  most  profitable  coveraee  and 
also  Insure  the  permanent  claim  to  the  ar- 
tificially limited  VHF  competition  carved  out 
for  you  by  this  firm,  fixed  and  final  plan, 
then  you  really  have  the  public  utility  mag- 
nate's dream.  Everyone  acquainted  with 
public  utility  regtilatlon  knows  that  a  public 
utility  wants  a  franchise  to  serve  the  moat 
lucrative  concentrated  areas  and  to  get  by 
with  as  little  unprofitable  frlnffe  area  serv- 
ice as  possible  A  great  amount  of  common 
carrier  regulation  Is  engaged  In  this  play  of 
economics  either  In  rate-making  proceedings 
or  petitions  to  discontinue  fringe  areas 
service.  Under  this  firm,  fixed  and  final 
allocation  plan  you  have  no  such  obligation 
for  the  fringe  area  And  no  one  controls 
your  rate  card.  Tou  pioneers  can  pick  and 
choose,  under  the  new  rules,  the  best  eco- 
nomic setting  for  3Wiur  station  in  the  best 
markets  (the  largest  cities),  expand  or 
squat  on  the  status  quo,  as  you  see  fit. 
Tou  can  play  economic  cat  and  mouse  with 
UHF-only  applicants  (put  them  Inside  or 
outside  your  grade  B  area)  and  control  the 
number  of  services  In  otherwise  undeserved 
major  cities  just  outside  the  table  from 
6  blocks  to  10  miles. 

Should  you  happen  to  be  more  generous 
than  the  architects  of  this  firm,  fixed  and 
final  allocation  p'an,  should  jrou  not  try  to 
maintain  an  artificially  scarce  channel  as- 
signment policy,  prospective  applicants  and 
cities  not  Included  tn  the  table  will  be  very 
fortunate,  indeed. 

On  the  other  hand,  should  your  enlight- 
ened self-interest  dictate  a  transmitter  site 
that  closes  in  on  the  old  post  office  at  about 
155  miles  and  S  blocks,  that  city  and  Its  poor 
applicants  have  two  courses  to  follow:  (1) 
Build  a  new  post  oflice  and  dedicate  It  to 
the  Federal  Government;  or  (31  hire  a  pri- 
vate ad  hoc  committee  to  measvtre  signals 
of  VHF  stations  from  the  rockbound  coast 
of  Mslne  to  the  shores  of  Minnetonka,  pay 
for  their  testimony  as  experts  in  a  new  rule- 
making proceeding  to  conviiM:e  the  Com- 
mlEsicn  that  the  channel  assignment  will 
produce  a  median  interfering  signal  or  leas, 
that  the  antenna  height  might  be  Jockeyed 
up  and  the  power  lowered  to  produce  the 
equivalent  of  170  miles  cochannel  spacing. 
Should  you  win  the  PCC  to  your  point  of 
view,  then  your  troubles  begin.  For  all 
you've  won  for  this  mental,  engineering,  and 
financial  effort  Is  the  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  competitive  hearing  with  any 
one  or  more  applicants  having  the  same 
desire  to  become  television  licensees  that 
you've  had  all  along. 

Do  you  understand  the  nature  of  further 
rule-making  proceedings?  Tou  prosecute  a 
rule-making  proceeding  for  God.  country, 
and  other  prospective  applicants.  Then  once 
jryvtr  city  is  Incorporated  In  the  table  of 
assignments,  you  apply  for  the  channel.  All 
you've  acquired  In  the  first  proceeding  is  the 
right  to  enter  a  Kilkenny  cat  fight  in  a  sec- 
ond proceeding  for  the  channel  your  city 
won. 

You  who  are  outside  the  table  of  assign- 
ments because  the  Commission  dried  up  your 
chances  in  arithmetical  regression  by   em- 


ploying spaclngs  much  higher  than  the  min- 
imum of  170  miles  provided  in  the  rules  and 
standards,  have  a  real  problem  on  your  hands 
in  spite  of  the  evanescent  promisee  that  your 
case  can  be  considered  in  1  year. 

The  Con\misaion  seeks  to  buttress  its  ex- 
cessive separation  factor  by  argtiing  that  It 
Is  necessary  In  view  of  the  limited  amount 
of  propagation  data  now  available  to  pro- 
Tide  a  safety  factor.  The  majority  recog- 
nises, however,  that  such  a  safety  factor  can 
only  be  Justified  If  It  is  possible  In  the 
future  to  modify  Its  present  separations. 
If  the  separations  in  the  table  are  to  be 
fixed,  the  excuse  for  the  safety  factor  must 
fall.  The  Commission  says  that  when  more 
propagation  data  is  available  it  will  take 
appropriate  action  with  reepect  to  modifying 
Its  table — presumably  assigning  channels  at 
closer  spaclngs.  This  seems  a  plausible  solu- 
tion on  the  surface.  However,  the  Commis- 
sion completely  destroys  any  hope  that  more 
assignments  will  be  made  In  the  VHF  por- 
tion of  the  spectrum  by  its  admission  that 
it  has  not  been  able  to  remove  existing 
operations  which  do  not  comply  with  Its 
minimum  separations  because  "it  has  not 
been  possible  to  remove  these  cases  without 
unwarranted  dlslocaUon  "  At  present  there 
are  only  108  stations  on  the  air  In  64  mar- 
kets. Obviously,  any  attempt  at  adju-tments 
after  more  stations  get  on  the  air  would  In- 
volve mwe  unwarranted  dislocations  which 
would  preclude  the  Commission  from  adding 
more   assignments. 

Does  the  Commission  mean  that  It  would 
dislocate  the  Indtistry  after  108  stations 
have  Improved  their  facilities  to  apprcpch 
the  low  level  of  efficiency  in  the  allocation 
plan?  Will  dislocations  be  easier  after  108 
stations  have  builded  a  second  time  and 
100  or  200  more  sUtions  are  on  the  air?  Ob- 
viously  not.  Since  each  additional  station 
put  on  the  air  would  Increase  the  problem  of 
dislocation  involved  in  any  attempt  to 
modify  the  spaclngs  adopted  now,  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  Commission's  "safety 
factor"  is  simply  an  increase  in  mileage 
separations  arbitrarily  Imposed  without  any 
propagation  data  to  support  it  in  the  'VHF. 
In  the  UHF  where  propagation  data  by  con- 
trast l£  almost  nonexistent,  they  have  failed 
to  put  In  a  safety  factor  In  the  general  rules 
for  cochannel  spacing  of  UHF  stations. 
Since  the  information  on  UHF  propagation  is 
admittedly  so  meager,  the  Commission  is 
much  more  harsh  with  'UHF  spaclngs  than 
they  are  with  VHF.  Either  the  Commission 
does  not  need  a  safety  factor  In  the  VHF 
or  it  is  very  reckless  with  the  UHF,  since 
the  UHF  propagation  data  that  is  available 
shews  that  interference  is  higher  in  the 
UHF  than  It  Is  in  the  VHP  on  any  compar- 
able distance  in  miles  from  the  transmlttw. 

The  Commission  has  not  explained  what  it 
wants  a  safety  factor  for.  What  does  it 
want  to  protect?  The  rules  and  standards 
recognize  no  service  contours  far  any  grade 
of  service.  Since  the  minimum  spacing  of 
155  miles  for  UHF  does  not  protect  the  Grade 
A  service  of  UHP  channels,  does  the  Com- 
mission have  a  double  standard  for  'VHP 
and  UHF,  inasmuch  as  the  minimum  mile- 
age separations  for  low  band  VHP  at  1,000 
feet  and  100  kilowatts  of  power  are  108  per- 
cent wider  than  Is  necessary  to  pwotect  the 
Grade  A  service,  and  for  high  tiand  VHP 
at  316  kilowatts  of  power  at  the  same  height 
are  106  percent  hlpher  than  necessary  to 
protect  the  grade  A  ser^-ice? 

Congress  created  the  FCC  as  an  instrument 
for  the  exercise  of  continuous  discretion 
under  law  in  the  regulation  of  a  dynamic 
Industry.  Instead  ol  keeping  itoelf  flexible 
on  the  basis  of  the  day-to-day  changes  char- 
acteristic of  such  a  dynamic  art  as  tele- 
vision, the  Commission  has  tried  to  legislate 
Instead  of  regulate. 

The  Communications  Act  gives  the  Com- 
mission the  duty  of  fostering  the  fuUast  de- 
velopment of  the  art.    It  is  not  the  function 
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of  the  Commission  to  construct  and  operata 
stations.  Its  function  Is  to  promulgate  rules 
and  regulations  that  will  make  It  possible  for 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  becoma 
licensees  and  operate  broadcast  and  tele- 
vision stations  In  the  public  Interest,  con- 
Tenlence  and  necessity.  The  purpose  of  the 
allocation  plan  now  being  adopted  by  the 
Commission  Is  to  create  a  Nation-wide,  com- 
petitive television  system,  but  the  effect  of 
the  plan  Is  to  deny  local  television  to  cities 
not  included  in  the  table.  Once  the  table  Is 
established  and  construction  permits  are 
granted,  followed  by  licenses  and  operation 
on  the  channels  assigned  In  this  table,  the 
Commission  will  not  be  able  to  dislocate 
such  licensees  to  make  another  plan  more 
efBclent  without  litigation  ensuing  between 
such  licensees  and  the  Commission. 

So  long  as  today's  order  remains  a  mere 
paper  document,  however  bad,  little  harm  Is 
done.  The  harm  comes  as  it  Is  translated 
Into  brick  for  buildings,  steel  for  towers  and 
all  the  elaborate  electronic  devices  necessary 
to  put  the  plan  Into  operation.  This  period 
Immediately  following  the  effective  date  of 
the  order  is  the  most  critical  because  then 
If  new  and  better  methods  should  come  to 
ovir  attention,  the  mere  blueprint  or  prelim- 
inary construction  can  be  changed  without 
undue  distress.  The  longer  this  plan  stands 
and  the  more  authorizations  we  grant  under 
It,  the  more  dlflacult  and  expensive  it  will 
be  to  change  it.  And  In  that  most  Important 
first  year  the  Commission  has  determined 
that  It  will  refuse  to  consider  any  proposals 
2or  any  change  of  any  consequence. 

Address  bt  Robert  P.  Jones.  Commissioner, 
Federal  Communications  Commission,  Be- 
fore THE  Combined  Meeting  of  PrrrsBtrRCH 
Radio  and  Television  Club  and  PrrrsBtrRCH 
Advertising  Club,  Pittsburgh,  Fa.,  May 
20,  1952 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to  be  at 
the  cradle  of  sound  broadcasting.  Pitts- 
burgh had  the  honor  to  lead  the  Nation  in 
commercial  broadcasting  In  November  1920. 
Although  KDKA  was  a  post-World  War  I  in- 
fant in  the  commercial  broadcast  Industry, 
It  had  begun  experimental  broadcasting  In 
1916.  and  KQV  followed  with  experimental 
operation  In  1919.  The  Commission's  records 
show  that  KDKA's  first  nonexperlmental 
license  was  Issued  on  the  7th  of  November 
1921.  and  KQV's  on  January  9.  1922. 

It  Is  significant  that  Pittsburgh  residents 
had  a  choice  within  2  months  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  your  first  radio  station.  In  tele- 
Vision,  Pittsburgh  has  had  one  local  tele- 
vision service  since  1949.  If  the  Commis- 
sion's firm,  fixed,  final — and  I  might  add, 
futile — allocation  plan  Is  not  challenged, 
Pittsburgh  residents,  with  good  luck,  ought 
to  have  their  second  local  commercial  tele- 
vision service  in  about  5  years. 

There  are  two  essential  reasons  why  Pitts- 
burgh may  wait  a  long  while  for  a  choice  of 
commercial  television  programs  from  a  local 
station  unless  the  Commission  changes  Its 
mind.  The  first  reason  is  procedural — the 
order  In  which  cities  get  in  the  Commis- 
sion's processing  line.  Filing  an  application 
lor  a  television  station  in  your  city  doesn't 
automatically  mean  that  the  Commission 
will  examine  it  in  the  chronological  order 
In  which  It  is  filed.  Nor  will  they  make  a 
grant  of  a  television  station  In  the  order  In 
which  an  application  is  filed,  unless  your 
city  Is  in  Alaska.  Hawaii  or  Puerto  Rico, 
Television  applications  for  stations  In  Con- 
tinental United  States  will  be  processed  by 
classification  of  cities. 

Walt  till  you  hear  Pittsburgh's  number  in 
the  processing  line.  There  are  1.272  cities 
fortunate  enough  to  be  Included  In  the  plan. 
Pittsburgh  has  the  singular  honor  to  be  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirty-sev- 
enth city  In  the  processing  line.  Honolulu, 
Hawaii;   Ketchikan,  Alaska;   and  San  Juan, 


Puerto  Rico,  will  get  television  grants  before 
Pittsburgh  gets  a  choice  of  commercial  pro- 
grams from  a  local  station,  because  they 
will  be  processed  in  a  separate  line  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  received.  Every  city 
in  Pennsylvania  will  be  processed  before 
Pittsburgh  if  there  are  applications  filed, 
unless  the  Commission  changes  Its  mind. 

Let's  look  at  the  FCC's  classification  of 
cities  for  priority  In  processing  television 
applications.  The  first  group  Is  called  A-1. 
Tliese  are  the  changes  In  channels  by  exist- 
ing stations  like  WDTV.  It  changes  from 
channel  3  to  channel  2;  but  Pittsburgh  gets 
no  new  local  service  when  WDTV  changes 
from  channel  3  to  channel  2. 

The  next  group  is  called  A-2.  There  are 
1,045  cities  In  this  group — 36  of  them  with 
a»  population  of  100,000  or  more.  These  are 
the  cities  40  or  more  miles  from  an  existing 
transmitter.  Pittsburgh  has  WDTV.  You're 
out;  but  Scranton  gets  processed  in  this 
group.  I  see  some  folks  from  surrounding 
areas — Wheeling,  SteubenvlUe,  and  Youngs- 
town — hit  the  glory  road  here. 

Let's  look  at  the  next  group  of  cities  that 
get  the  FCC  nod.  This  Is  the  B-1  group. 
They  are  the  cities  located  less  than  40  miles 
from  the  main  transmitter  of  an  existing 
station  where  UHF-only  channels  are  as- 
signed (excluding  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  stations).  Let's  call  the 
roll  of  Pennsylvania  cities  in  this  priority 
list:  Butler,  Harrlsburg,  Lebanon,  Meadvllle. 
Reading,  Unlontown,  Washington,  and  York. 
There  are  139  cities  In  the  Nation  Included 
In  this  group.  But  Pittsburgh  has  WDTV 
and  one  commercial  VHF  channel. 

Let's  look  at  the  next  priority  list.  This 
is  the  B-2  group.  These  cities  hit  the  FCC 
priority  parade  because  all  the  VHF  commer- 
cial channels  (excluding  noncommercial  edu- 
cational channels)  have  been  occupied  by 
existing  television  stations.  That  means  If 
only  UHP  channels  are  available  for  com- 
mercial operation  your  city  Is  in  this  line; 
but  Pittsburgh  has  WDTV  and  channel  11. 
You  missed  again;  but  139  other  cities  in 
the  Nation  hit  the  first  lap  of  the  television 
race  here.  This  priority  was  written  to  en- 
courage UHF.  It  is  supposed  to  help  UHF 
catch  up  with  17.000.000  to  20,000.000  VHF 
only  receivers.  This  is  to  help  UHF  catch 
up  with  1.155,000  sets  In  Los  Angeles, 
2.930.000  in  New  York.  1,135.000  in  Chicago, 
650.000  in  Detroit.  605,000  In  Cleveland, 
381.000  In  San  Francisco.  886.000  in  Boston. 
1.032.000  in  Philadelphia.  354.000  in  Wash- 
ington, but  the  408.000  VHF  receivers  In 
Pittsburgh — one  of  the  first  10  mass  mar- 
kets— don't  qualify.    You  know  why. 

Let's  look  at  this  group  of  cities  from  the 
standpoint  of  choice  of  commercial  programs. 
The  residents  of  some  of  the  cities  In  this 
group  have  really  suffered.  Let's  look  at 
multiple  program  cities  In  this  group: 

Los  Angeles  residents  have  only  7  VHP 
services. 

New  York  residents  have  only  6  VHF  serv- 
ices. 

Chicago  residents  have  only  4  VHF  services. 

Washington  residents  have  only  4  VHP 
services. 

Philadelphia  residents  have  only  3  VHP 
services. 

While  it's  true  Erie.  Johnstown  and  Lan- 
caster residents  have  only  one  local  service, 
they  don't  add  much  to  the  mass  market  of 
UHP  television. 

The  theory  of  trying  to  boost  UHF  by  pro- 
cedural advantage  la  about  as  convincing  as 
a  burlesque  queen  playing  the  bass  drum  for 
the  Salvation  Army  between  bubble  dances. 
What  throws  Pittsburgh  back  of  Its  sister 
city  of  Philadelphia  and  the  smaller  cities 
of  Johnstown.  Erie  and  Lancaster?  Just  one 
commercial  VHF  channel  assigned  to  Pitts- 
burgh which  wasn't  used  by  a  licensee  before 
the  freeze.  If  Pittsburgh  had  been  given 
Just  the   non-commercial   educational   VHF 


channel  and  the  WDTV  channel.  Pittsburgh 
residents  could  get  processed  at  the  same 
time  as  Philadelphia.  Since  it  has  an  extra 
VHF  channel  it  is  penalized. 

Now  one  way  of  beating  this  procedural 
rap — one  way  to  climb  out  of  FCC's  base- 
ment—  is  to  ask  the  FCC  for  the  second 
asterisk  in  Pittsburgh.  What  PltUburgh 
needs  Is  more  asterisks,  to  get  a  choice  of 
programs  faster.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  get 
4  or  5  people — preferably  educators  and  poli- 
ticians— to  express  an  interest  in  more  edu- 
cational stations  for  Pittsburgh.  Throw 
away  your  pride  and  confess  complete 
illiteracy.  Tell  the  FCC  you  want  the  sec- 
ond educational  station  to  broadcast  the 
lovelife  of  the  mud  turtle  or  the  mating 
habits  of  the  Chinook  salmon  above  the  fish 
ladders  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Tell  them 
you're  interested  In  the  flora  and  fauna  of 
Afghanistan.  Tell  them  you  have  five  can- 
didates for  an  astronomy  course  in  the  class 
A  hours  of  the  e%'enlng8.  You  may  be  more 
resourceful  than  I.  but  get  that  second 
asterisk  If  you  want  an  application  for  a  sec- 
ond television  station  processed  at  the  same 
time  that  Los  Angeles  gets  Its  eighth.  New 
York  It  seventh.  Chicago  and  Washington 
their  fifth,  and  Philadelphia;  D^trolt.  Mich.: 
Baltimore.  Md.;  Cincinnati.  Cleveland,  and 
Columbus.  Ohio;  and  Atlanta.  Ga..  get  their 
fourth  service. 

Should  Pittsburgh,  one  of  the  first  10  mar- 
kets in  the  country  have  to  resort  to  this 
subterfuge — a  second  noncommercial  sta- 
tion— before  It  can  be  processed  with  Phil- 
adelphia. Erie,  Johnstown,  and  Lancaster? 
Should  Pittsburgh,  first  In  competitive  com- 
mercial radio  broadcasting,  be  last  In  com- 
petitive television  broadcasting?  Should 
Pittsburgh,  first  In  the  output  of  steel,  be 
last  In  a  choice  of  television  services?  Should 
Pittsburgh,  the  center  of  the  greatest  metal 
production  ever  attained  In  one  locality,  bs 
the  scaf>egoat  of  FCC's  processing  of  tele- 
vision applications?     Obviously  not. 

Let's  see  how  far  from  the  last  It  is.  There 
are  only  two  more  groups  of  cities  to  be  proc- 
essed. The  B-4  group  are  the  cities  with 
only  one  local  television  station  and  40  miles 
or  more  from  another  existing  transmitter. 
Here  Pittsburgh  fits.  But.  Just  as  a  curiosity, 
let's  see  who  Is  farther  down  the  FCC  mine- 
shaft.  The  B-5  group — cities  less  than  40 
miles  from  two  or  more  transmitters  of 
existing  stations.  MlnneaF>olls.  Minn  . 
Omaha.  Nebr..  Salt  Lake  City.  Prove  and 
Ogden.  Utah.  San  Antonio  and  Fort  Worth. 
Tex.,  are  in  this  group.  There  are  26  cities 
smaller  than  Pittsburgh  In  the  B-4  group, 
and  nine  in  the  B-5  group,  making  a  net 
total  of  35  cities  in  the  entire  Nation  in- 
cluded In  the  firm,  fixed,  final,  and  futile 
allocation  plan  which  will  be  processed  after 
Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh  Is  the  one  thoiisand 
two  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  city  to  be 
processed  unless  Washington.  Pa.,  begins 
operation  first.  That  might  put  Pittsburgh 
In  the  B-5  group  and  then  you  become  the 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty -fifth 
city. 

That  Is  the  story  of  the  first  reason  why 
Pittsburgh  may  wait  several  years  for  Its 
second  choice  of  commercial  television  pro- 
grams from  a  local  station.  Even  if  the 
Commission  might  change  Its  mind  about  the 
order  in  which  Pittsburgh  channels  are  proc- 
essed Without  Challenging  you  with  a  battle 
from  the  Commission  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
there  are  still  substantial  problems  which 
may  keep  you  from  getting  a  second  televi- 
sion station  for  Pittsburgh  in  a  short  time. 
That  leads  us  to  a  second  factor  which  is 
more  ftindamental  and  more  serious  than  the 
first. 

This  second  reason  why  Pittsburgh  may 
wait  a  long  while  for  further  television  serv- 
ice involves  a  fundamental  flaw  in  engineer- 
ing and  legal  concept  which  can  only  be 
changed  by  courage,  legal,  engineering  and 
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economic  talent,  substantial  expenditure 
of  money  and  devotion  to  public  duty  for 
your  city  and  for  the  cities  In  your  metro- 
politan area  like  you  have  never  eiercised 
before. 

Pittsburgh  has  been  sold  down  the  river. 
The  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area  has  been 
sold  down  the  river.  Pittsburgh  is  one  of 
the  first  10  markets  of  the  Nation,  but  Pitts- 
burgh Is  low  city  on  the  VHF  totem  pole. 
Let's  see  how  the  other  9  of  the  first  10  mar- 
kets of  the  Nation  were  treated  with  com- 
mercial channels  in  this  firm,  fixed,  final — 
and  I  might  add,  foolish — city  to  city  allo- 
cation plan.  They  did  much  better:  Los  An- 
geles 34  times.  New  York  3  times  (If  we 
dont  count  Newark,  the  seventh  station  at 
its  back  door).  Washington,  Chicago,  and 
Sen  ntmclsco  twice  as  many.  Philadelphia. 
Detroit.  Cleveland,  and  Boston,  60  percent 
more.  Pittsburgh  has  fewer  commercial 
VHP  channels  than  any  of  the  other  top 
markets  of  the  Nation. 

Let  me  explain  one  reason  why  Pittsburgh 
has  only  two  VHF  commercial  channels  as- 
signed to  It  in  the  Commissions'  allocation 
plan.  For  example,  channel  4  was  a  case 
that  nearly  every  prospective  Pittsburgh  ap- 
plicant— every  party  to  the  Commission's 
proceeding — sought  for  this  area.  The 
Commission  refused  to  g^ant  channel  4  to 
this  area  because  the  post  offices  of  Pitts- 
burgh and  Braddock  are  located  162  miles 
from  WLWC's  transmitter  at  Columbus. 
Ohio.  Now  that  might  sound  like  a  strange 
reason,  but  it  is  the  only  reason  why  chan- 
nel 4  Ifl  not  available  for  commercial  opera- 
tion In  Pittsburgh  or  the  Pittsburgh  met- 
ropolitan area. 

The  refusal  of  the  Commission  to  assign 
channe:  4  to  Pittsburgh  or  the  cities  In  the 
Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area  Is  typical  of 
the  arbitrary  action  of  the  Commission.  Al- 
though there  Is  a  triangle  of  1.5  square 
miles  in  the  Pittsburgh  metropolitan  area 
which  meets  the  minimum  mileage  separa- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Commission  In  Its 
rules  and  standards,  the  Commission  has  re- 
fused to  assign  channel  4  any  place  In  the 
area.  Why?  Because  the  Pittsburgh  poet 
office  is  less  than  170  miles  from  the  trans- 
■litter  of  an  existing  station.  There  wasn't 
a  single  solitary  proposal,  and  no  one  would 
expect  to  build  a  television  station  for  Pitts- 
burgh on  top  of  the  Pittsburgh  post  office, 
or  the  Braddock  post  office,  but  that  Is  the 
only  site  the  Commlaelon  would  accept  for 
measvirlng  dist&nces  between  existing  sta- 
tions and  proposed  stations.  The  Commls- 
elon  says  it  can't  help  the  fact  that  PltU- 
burgh's  post  office  was  built  on  the  wrong 
place.  Pittsburgh  Is  eliminated  by  a  whim 
o*  WLWC's  management — putting  Its  trans- 
mitter 8  miles  too  close.  Nobody  in  PltU- 
burgh was  given  the  opportunity  to  pay  for 
moving  the  poet  office  or  the  WLWC  trans- 
mitter. Channel  4  at  Pittsburgh  was  sum- 
marily dismissed.  So  channel  4  is  left  blank. 
Its  service  Is  lost  to  the  area.  It's  not  to  be 
tiaed.  It's  left  out  of  the  Commission's 
table. 

What  Is  the  result?  (1)  Fewer  choice*  of 
commercial  service  for  the  Pittsburgh  resl- 
Gent.  (2)  An  artificial  scarcity  of  channels 
for  a  miiltlpUclty  of  appllcanu  to  fight  over. 
All  the  app!lcants  are  forced  Into  a  competi- 
tive proceeding  for  one  single,  solitary  com- 
mercial VHF  channel — channel  11.  They 
will  engage  in  a  battle  before  the  Commission 
f  nd  the  courts,  the  like  of  which  the  Com- 
mission has  never  seen  before.  (3)  WDTV 
Will  continue  its  VHF  monopoly  for  a  number 
of  years  in  this  top  market  of  the  Nation 
while  the  applicants  fight  In  successive  pro- 
ceedings for  the  gilt-edge  bone  from  the 
Conunlsslon,  to  the  Court  of  Appeals,  to  the 
Fupreme  Court,  and  maybe  back  again  to  the 
Commission  for  a  fre^h  start. 

By  adding  channel  4  at  PltUburgh.  6.9dO 
square  miles  of  grade  A  and  grade  B  service 


would  be  served.  But  the  total  coverage  by 
the  channel  on  all  4  stations  Is  increased 
from  33,760  to  36.580  square  miles.  I  get  a 
total  net  increase  of  grades  A  and  B  service 
of  2,820  square  miles  by  adding  channel  4 
at  Pittsburgh. 

Such  a  station  operating  on  channel  4  from 
the  top  of  the  post  office  could  radiate  3',j 
times  as  much  power  as  WDTV  presently 
is  radiating  and  it  could  operate  at  an  an- 
tenna height  185  feet  higher  above  average 
terrain  than  WDTV.  It  would  furnish  an 
Increase  in  efficiency  of  channel  4  coverage 
and  not  affect  the  coverage  of  any  other  sta- 
tion on  the  channel  any  more  than  II  It  were 
170  miles  away.  Let's  analyze  the  situation 
further.  First,  let  me  describe  grade  A 
service  and  grade  B  service.  Grade  B  is  the 
area  removed  from  the  transmitter  where  50 
to  70  percent  of  the  people  get  a  reliable 
television  picture  Grade  A  Is  all  the  area 
close  to  the  transmitter,  which  Is  better. 
Since  grade  A  service  saturates  a  higher  per- 
centage of  locations,  the  objective  ought  to 
be  to  get  as  much  Increase  of  grade  A  type 
service  (70  percent  to  100  percent  of  the 
locations)  as  possible,  not  only  In  Pittsburgh 
but  In  every  city  of  the  United  States. 

If  we  consider  these  same  three  stations 
at  Washington,  Buffalo,  and  Columbus,  op- 
erating at  the  proposed  powers  of  100  kilo- 
watts and  antenna  heights  of  1.000  feet,  the 
grade  A  service  area  served  by  each  of  these 
stations  as  proposed  would  be  a  36-mlle 
radius  around  their  respective  transmitters. 
By  adding  a  station  at  Pittsburgh  not  1  mile 
of  their  grade  A  service  Is  lost.  And  a  Pitts- 
burgh station  operating  on  channel  4  at 
1,000  feet  and  nearly  4  times  WDTVs  power 
would  serve  a  radius  of  33  miles  and  3,431 
square  miles  of  grade  A  service. 

Now  let's  look  at  the  percentages.  Since 
the  Washington,  Buffalo  and  Columbus 
grade  A  areas  remain  the  same,  we  add 
8.421  square  miles  to  the  grade  A  service  of 
the  channel  and  Increase  Its  Grade  A  effll- 
ciency  by  29  8   percent  In  this  area. 

The  Commission's  engineering  data  shows 
that  this  is  true  beyond  any  peradventure 
of  a  doubt  because  only  156  5  miles  separa- 
tion between  channel  4  television  stations 
is  needed  to  protect  the  grade  A  service. 
That  Is  to  say.  It  doesn't  make  any  differ- 
ence how  many  miles  co-channel  spacing 
you  have  beyond  156.5  miles.  If  jrou  sepa- 
rate channel  4  stations  a  thousand  miles,  the 
grade  A  service  does  not  Increase  one  square 
mile.  The  radius  of  grade  A  service  from 
the  transmitter  in  any  direction  is  not  In- 
creased 1  mile.  Grade  A  service  reaches  its 
noise  limitation  from  1665  miles  co-chan- 
nel spacing  to  infinity. 

It  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that  channel  4 
should  be  left  out  of  Pittsburgh  when 
there  Is  a  29.8-percent  Increase  In  grade  A 
service  of  the  channel  In  this  area  when  a 
Pittsburgh  station  is  added  and  not  one 
square  mile  of  grade  A  service  is  lost  by 
the  three  existing  stations  at  Washington, 
Buffalo   and    Columbus. 

What  reasonable-minded  person  would 
turn  down  a  proposition  like  that?  Is  there 
anyone  that  thinks  It  would  be  unfair  to 
add  2,820  square  miles  of  A  and  B  channel  4 
service  by  adding  a  channel  4  station  at 
Pittsburgh?  Is  there  anyone  here  who 
would  insist  on  losing  an  additional  com- 
mercial service  to  the  Pittsburgh  area  simply 
because  66  kilowatts  of  power  would  have 
to  be  used  Instead  of  100  kilowatts?  Is 
there  anyone  here  who  would  turn  down  a 
Station  because  it  Is  162  miles  away  Instead 
of  170  miles  when  the  equivalent  of  170 
miles  can  be  engineered?  I  wager  If  this 
proposition  were  presented  fresh  to  any 
reasonable-minded  group  of  7  people  other 
than  the  Commission,  they  would  answer, 
"Put  channel  4  In  Pittsburgh." 

With  a  Pittsburgh  station  operating  on 
channel  4,  there  would  be  a  space  of   160 


miles  between  the  grade  B  contotirs  of  the 
Buffalo  and  Columbus  stations  and  between 
the  Buffalo  and  Washington  stations.  There 
would  be  a  space  of  185  miles  between  the 
grade  B  contours  of  the  Columbus  and 
Washington  stations.  I  have  here  a  sche- 
matic diagram  of  VHF  channels  7  to  13. 
separated  250  miles  from  each  other.  Fifty 
percent  or  more  of  the  cochannel  spaclags 
of  all  VHF  channels  In  northea£tern  United 
States  are  greater  than  250  miles,  but  the 
median  spacing  of  VHP  stations  operating 
on  the  same  channel  In  the  northeastern 
United  States  Is  250  miles.  Therefore  this 
schematic  diagram  Is  based  upon  the  250- 
mlle  spacing.  When  these  stations  are  oper- 
ating at  1,000  feet  and  316  kilowatts  of 
power  at  the  median  spacing  of  250  miles. 
there  Is  a  space  between  grade  B  contours 
of  122  miles. 

There  is  considerable  area,  you  will  see, 
between  the  contours  of  the  stations  repre- 
sented by  the  channels  marked  in  red:  like- 
wise In  yellow,  blue  and  grttn,  respectively. 
Each  one  of  these  colors  represents  a  sep- 
arate channel.  You  will  notice  that  the  yel- 
low color  represents  another  channel  which 
has  to  be  assigned  directly  in  between  the 
red  channels  In  order  to  fill  the  area  between 
with  a  grade  B  service.  You  will  notice  It 
takes  four  separate  channel.<«  to  substan- 
tially cover  the  entire  area  with  a  grade  B 
service  where  280-mlle  spacing  Is  used.  You 
will  note  that  even  thea  there  are  some 
spaces  that  don't  get  a  grede  B  service.  That 
means  that  all  12  VHF  channels  are  neces- 
sary to  give  rubrtantlally  everybody  at  all 
locations  three  grade  B  services  or  better — 
you  can  have  only  three  channels  In  any 
one  particular  location.  It  takes  four  to 
cover  the  entire  area  once  with  a  grade  B 
service.  Obvloualy  you  cotdd  not  use  more 
than  three  in  any  one  spot  In  order  to  give 
everybody  a  grade  B  service  or  better. 

That  is  supposed  to  be  the  fundamental 
philosophy  of  the  Commission's  plan.  But 
the  Commission  deviated  from  using  a  max- 
imimi  of  three  channels  in  one  place.  It 
used  seven,  as  you  have  seen,  in  Los  Angeles, 
seven  In  the  New  York-Newark  area,  four  in 
Washington  and  Chicago.  This  schematic 
dlagj  im  shows  that  every  time  you  use  more 
than  three  channels  In  one  place,  you  will 
have  to  pull  out  the  yellow  or  the  green  chan- 
nels between  the  red  channels.  The  people 
In  between  these  red  channels  when  the 
yellow  or  green  channel  Is  removed  at  260- 
mlle  spaclngs  receive  less  than  grade  B 
service. 

Let's  look  at  It  from  another  standpoint. 
I  have  colored  only  the  grade  A  service  of 
these  VHF  channels.  You  will  notice  that 
there  Is  considerable  difference  between  the 
A  contours  of  each  channel.  For  Instance, 
If  we  measured  between  the  grade  A  contotirs 
marked  In  red  there  Is  126-mlle  spacing  be- 
tween. However,  If  1  move  my  station  spac- 
ing down  to  155  miles,  I  have  still  preserved 
substantially  all  of  the  grade  A  service  and, 
using  the  same  four  channels  I  used  in  the 
250-mlle  chart,  everybody  gets  at  least  one 
grade  A  (not  grade  B)  service,  and  those 
areas  where  the  circles  overlap  indicated  In 
black,  get  two  grade  A  services. 

This  is  very  significant  in  the  Pennsylvania 
area  and  pmrUcularly  In  the  Pittsburgh  area 
because  you  have  unusually  rough  terrain. 
This  is  Important  to  nearly  the  entire  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  especially  to  Pittsburg,  be- 
cause the  mountains  and  the  valleys  have  a 
way  of  locating  themselves  so  that  a  snb- 
stantlal  proportion  of  them  are  at  right 
angles  with  any  transmitter  site  that  might 
be  selected. 

When  I  have  provided  one  and  two  grade 
A  services  with  the  same  four  channels  Et 
155  miles  spacing  on  the  second  chart  that 
on  the  first  chart  were  spaced  250  miles  apart, 
I  increase  the  possibility  of  furnishing  a 
satisfactory   service    behind   the   moimtalns 
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and  in  the  valleys  with  VHF  signals  because 
I  have  moved  the  transmitters  closer  to  all 
locations  with  a  more  nearly  saturated  signal 
which  has  the  ability  to  be  refracted  over 
the  mountain  top  at  a  greater  angle  and 
with  greater  Intensity  than  If  I  were  depend- 
ing upon  a  grade  B  signal  or  less  to  cover 
the  dark  spots  on  the  back  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  in  the  valleys. 

Let  me  state  the  proposition  again.  By 
moving  the  stations  closer  together,  from  250 
miles  to  155  miles,  I  have  decreased  the 
grade  A  service  area  4  percent  because  of  In- 
terference, I  have  moved  every  probable  lo- 
cation to  at  least  one  grade  A  service  and  a 
substantial  amount  to  two  grade  A  services, 
and  I  have  moved  the  transmitter  closer  to 
every  valley  and  to  the  far  side  of  every 
mountain  providing  a  signal  saturated 
enough  to  adequately  serve  these  areas. 

Since  we  do  have  unusually  rugged  terrain 
In  the  Pittsburgh  area,  there  is  more  exctise 
to  put  more  VHF  channels  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area  than  th3re  Is  in  New  York  City,  Los 
Angeles,  Philadelphia,  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  Erie,  or  Columbus  where  the 
terrain  is  less  severe  or  as  flat  as  a  table  top. 

If  the  Commission  in  its  national  alloca- 
tion plan  thought  it  was  necessary  to  break 
away  from  the  eCBciency  doctrine  which  did 
call  for  not  more  than  three  VHP  channels 
In  any  one  area,  Pittsburgh  and  its  metro- 
politan area  is  the  place  to  do  it,  rather  than 
New  York  or  Washington. 

Let  me  summarize:  There  Is  no  excuse  for 
Pittsburgh — one  of  the  top  10  markets — to  be 
on  the  bottom  of  the  processing  line  when 
many  smaller  multiple-station  cities  will  be 
processed  first.  There  is  no  excuse  for  keep- 
ing channel  4  out  of  Pittsburgh  or  its  metro- 
politan area  when  the  equivalent  of  the 
minimum  spacing  of  170  miles  provided  by 
the  Commission,  in  Its  rules  and  standards 
can  be  engineered. 

There  is  no  reason  to  maintain  even  170- 
mlle  spaclngs  when  we  are  trying  to  serve 
the  public  interest  in  one  of  the  10  first  major 
markets  of  the  Nation,  located  in  the  midst 
of  unusually  rough  terrain,  where  VHP  will 
serve  the  valleys  and  the  far  side  of  the 
mountains  much  better  than  UHP.  And, 
since  VHF  can  do  the  Job  better  than  UHP 
In  mountainous  territory,  VHP  should  pre- 
dominantly be  assigned  to  the  Pittsburgh 
area  and  UHP  to  the  flat  terrain  of  the  New 
York.  Washington,  and  Baltimore  areas. 

Unfortunately,  the  issue  in  this  battle  Is 
not  "Is  this  action  Just?"  Rather,  the  ques- 
tion is,  "Can  the  court  .upset  the  Commis- 
sion's plan?"  "Will  the  court  find  this  allo- 
cation plan  unreasonable?"  "Can  the  Com- 
mission sustain  this  plan  in  court?"  They 
sit  in  a  bombshelter,  insulated  from  elec- 
tions— insulated  from  the  vote  of  any  city 
that  might  be  dealt  with  unjustly.  They 
are  insulated  from  direct  representation  of  a 
constituency.  The  Commission  says  to  the 
public:  "Prove  I'm  wrong.  Make  a  court  say 
I'm  arbitrary,  unreasonable,  capricious." 

I  don't  think  the  clvlc-mlnded  people  of 
Pittsburgh  will  let  the  FCC  make  them  the 
"Lastest  with  the  leastest"  In  television. 

To  recoup  the  permanent  loss  of  local  tele- 
vision service,  comparable  to  the  average  for 
those  nine  top  national  markets,  the  civic 
resources  of  your  city,  and  possibly  the  cities 
and  communities  of  your  metropolitan  area, 
will  have  to  marshal  their  combined  forces 
In  a  painstaking,  expensive,  time-consuming 
effort  of  factual — legal,  engineering,  and  eco- 
nomic— preparation  for  an  administrative 
hearing,  oral  arguments,  briefs,  and,  very 
likely,  successive  court  appeals. 

I  do  not  wish  to  overemphasize  the  magni- 
tude of  your  problem  to  get  Justice  from  bu- 
reaucracy; neither  do  I  wish  you  to  under- 
estimate forces  which  stand  in  your  way. 
This  is  not  a  battle  for  broadcasters — this  is 
a  battle  of  the  public  Tor  the  public  Interest. 


The  Waste  of  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  April  2, 
1952.  which  I  believe  will  be  of  interest 
to  the  Members: 

The  Waste  of  Rent  Conthol 

The  Senate  Banking  Committee  has 
drafted  a  1-year  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act,  retaining  the  present  con- 
trols of  wages,  prices,  rents,  and  credit.  This 
is  a  minor  setback  to  Mr.  Truman,  who 
wanted  a  2-year  extension  and  stronger  con- 
trols, but  it  is  an  even  more  severe  setback 
to  the  national  economy  In  that  It  con- 
tinues the  present  controls.  To  the  great 
credit  of  S3nator  Dirkssn.  he  led  a  minori- 
ty of  the  committee  who  wanted  to  get  rid 
of  all  of  them  when  the  present  act  expires 
on  June  30. 

There  la  some  hope  that  the  utter  Im- 
morality of  picking  the  pockets  of  landlords 
to  buy  the  votes  of  their  tenants  is  begin- 
ning to  impress  the  more  responsible  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  In  the  Senate  committee. 
Senator  Dirksen's  proposal  to  abolish  rent 
controls  failed  by  a  single  vote.  It  probably 
will  be  raised  again  before  the  whole  Senate. 

Rent  control  Is  crooked.  It  Is  also  waste- 
ful. No  one  In  bis  right  mind  can  argue 
that  a  controlled  economy  is  as  efficient  as  a 
free  economy  in  producing  the  goods  and 
services  that  make  a  better  standard  of  liv- 
ing. The  only  argument  for  economic  con- 
trols— and  none  too  good  a  one  at  best — is 
that  in  a  period  when  a  large  part  of  the 
national  production  is  being  squandered  in 
war  or  In  anticipation  of  war,  controls 
channel  materials  and  labor  into  politically 
sanctioned  activities  and  away  from  activi- 
ties which  do  not  contritute  to  the  political 
objective  of  preparing  for  or  waging  a  war. 
If  controls  are  to  operate  efflciently,  they 
must  stimulate  the  most  economical  use  of 
the  labor  and  materials  that  are  left  after 
military  priorities  are  satisfied. 

This  is  exactly  what  rent  controls  do  not 
do.  They  are  imposed  on  the  excuse  that 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  housing,  and  If  that 
housing  were  sold  In  a  free  market  the  price 
would  rise  and  workers  would  need  higher 
incomes — causing  Inflation.  But  rent  con- 
trols create  the  shortage.  The  United 
States  census  shows  that  thib  use  of  rented 
dwelling  units,  measured  by  the  number  of 
tenants  to  the  room,  has  declined  bharply 
In  the  last  decade  under  rent  control.  The 
number  of  rental  units  occupied  by  only  one 
person  has  approximately  doubled. 

People  are  using  more  space  because  it  Is 
cheaper.  Under  rent  control  they  are  pay- 
ing prewar  rents  plus  a  20-percent  Increase 
at  most,  while  their  other  living  expenses 
and  their  salaries  or  wages  have  doubled 
since  rent  control  was  imposed.  Even  If  a 
couple  whose  children  have  grown  and 
married  would  like  to  move  to  a  smaller 
apartment,  they  can't  find  one  at  a  saving  in 
rent. 

Rent  control  created  a  privileged  class  of 
the  people  who  stayed  at  home  during  the 
war  and  who  have  had  no  occasion  to  change 
their  business  since.  It  created  an  exploited 
class  of  all  the  veterans  who  weren't  renting 
apartments  when  rents  were  being  frozen, 
all  the  young  p)eople  who  have  started  fami- 
lies since  the  war,  and  all  the  people  whose 


business  has  required  them  to  move  from 
one  city  or  neighborhood  to  another. 

And  because  rent  control  creates  a  fa's* 
standard  of  what  rents  should  be.  It  pre- 
vents Investors  from  providing  new  housing 
to  relieve  the  shortage.  Even  though  new 
rental  housing  Is  free  from  controls  at  pres- 
ent, it  Is  always  under  the  threat  of  controls 
In  some  future  emergency.  That  Is  why 
most  of  the  building  since  the  war  has  been 
of  houses,  not  apartments.  The  builder  sells 
the  house.  The  buyer,  not  he.  has  to  gam- 
ble on  future  economic  conditions,  and  the 
buyer  has  to  buy  because  he  cant  rent. 

Abolition  of  rent  control  would  do  more 
than  wipe  out  a  disgraceful  form  of  politi- 
cal thievery.  It  would  render  the  housing 
market  liquid.  It  would  permit  private  en- 
terprise to  supply  the  demand  for  housing  In 
communities  where  war  Industry  booms  em- 
ployment, and  thereby  avoid  the  socialism 
and  waste  of  public  housing. 

It  would  create  thousands  of  vacancies  In 
Chicago  without  a  single  brick  being  laid, 
because  people  who  are  buying,  at  cut  rates, 
more  housing  than  they  need  would  seek 
smaller  quarters  If  they  had  to  pay  what 
their  present  shelter  is  worth.  The  end  of 
rent  control  would  also  rescue  veterans  and 
their  families  who  are  living  in  basements 
and  trailers  because  the  8tay-at-h.}mes 
grabbed  all  the  apartments  whea  the  GI's 
were  away  fighting. 


Am  I  a  Good  Neighbor  on  the  Highway? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  for 
the  citizen  today  is  venturing  out  on  the 
highway  in  an  automobile. 

We  are  never  safe  for  a  minute,  and 
the  utter  disregard  some  driver's  have 
for  good  judgment  and  careful  driving 
increases  the  danger  many  fold. 

Fortunately  many  youns  people  are 
awakening  to  the  necessity  of  being  good 
drivers.  Typical  of  this  alert  group  is 
Miss  Ella  Mae  Wilson,  of  Route  No.  1, 
Prattsburg.  N.  Y..  age  17. 

I  heard  Miss  Wilsons  essay.  Am  I  a 
Good  Neighbor  on  the  Highway?  read 
at  a  Grange  meeting  last  week.  I  liked 
It  so  well  that  I  am  placing  a  copy  of 
this  essay  in  the  Appendix: 

Am  I  A  OooD  NncHBoa  on  the  Highway? 

Well,  what  does  r.  "Good  Neighbor"  mean? 
Does  it  mean  doing  anything  you  think  Is 
right  regardless,  even  If  It  takes  other  peo- 
ples lives?  No.  being  a  "Good  Neighbor  on 
the  Highway"  means  In  addition  to  being  a 
skillful  driver,  learning  the  rules  of  the  road, 
of  the  city,  and  of  the  State  ordinances,  the 
driver  must  develop  within  himself  the  atti- 
tude of  courtesy,  good  sporumanshlp.  and 
fair  play.  He  may  understand  his  car,  be  a 
skillful  driver,  know  the  laws  and  rules,  and 
yet  not  drive  safely.  Skill  and  knowledge  are 
not  enough.     He  must  want   to  be  careful. 

It  Is  natural  to  criticize  others  more  severe- 
ly than  we  criticize  ourselves.  Sometimes 
we  give  so  much  attention  to  the  other  fel- 
low's driving  that  we  neglect  our  own.  and 
presently  we  discover  that  we  are  doing  &z 
badly  as  he  Is. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  laws  and  rules 
Which  drivers  must  know.    First,  make  sure 
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your  car  Is  in  good  mechanical  condition  be- 
fore y«^u  start  to  drive  It.  Second,  give  all 
your  attention  to  driving.  Also  regulate 
your  speed  according  to  conditions  under 
which  you  are  driving  Third.  ( 1 )  make 
cure  that  you  acquire  skiU  In  the  fundamen- 
tals  of  operating  a  car,  (2)  obtain  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  traffic  rules,  and  (3)  de- 
velop the  pro[)er  attitudes  toward  driving. 
Also  a  skillful  driver  must  be  pbyKlcally.  and 
mentally  capable  before  he  can  drive  a  car. 

UntU  every  motorist  takes  upon  himself 
the  re^xwalbUlty  for  becoming  a  safe  driver. 
we  shall  have  no  Improvement  in  o\ir  safety 
records.  We  should  develop  a  pride  In  our- 
selves and  In  our  driving,  so  that  we  will  be 
known  as  "wreckless"  drivers  liutead  of 
"reckless  "  drivers. 

I  hope  that  some  day  everyone  In  the 
TTnited  States  will  become  a  good  neighbor 
on  the  highway  and  put  a  slop  to  all  the 
accidents  that  occur  so  frequently  on  our 
roads. 


A  Bfuiness  View  of    Oar  Forei^ 

Economic  Policy 

I  


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I      Tuesday,  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress by  Greorge  A.  Sloan,  chairman, 
the  United  States  Council  of  the  Inter- 
national Chamber  of  Commerce,  entitled 
"A  Business  View  of  Our  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Policy,"  Riven  before  the  Fifteenth 
Chicago  World  Trade  Conference,  Chi- 
cago. 111.,  March  6,  1952: 

When  we  examine  the  complexity  of 
present-day  life  we  must  conclude  that  our 
eooDomlc  Interests  no  longer  can  be  restricted 
to  the  continental  United  States.  That  la 
one  of  the  reasons  why  every  American 
businessman  must  take  an  acUve  Interest 
and  a  positive  part  In  shaping  American 
foreign  economic  policies.  For,  whatever 
the  trends  may  be  in  different  parts  of  tlie 
world,  there  will  be  direct  or  Indirect  reac- 
tions in  your  buslneaa.  In  your  home. 

Take  for  example  the  latest  meeting  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlJsaUon.  better 
known  as  NATO,  in  Lisbon.  That  the  free 
nations  have  pledged  themselves  to  a  rearma- 
ment program  to  cost  t300.000.000,000  for  the 
next  S  years  must  ultimately  affect  the  lives 
at  everyone  In  the  United  States.  And 
•hould  we  fall  prey  to  the  temptation  to  let 
our  international  obligations  go  for  naught 
In  this  year  of  great  decision,  we  wrnQd  ob- 
TlouBly  forfeit  a  i  oeltlon  of  leadership  among 
the  free  nations  of  the  world. 

The  recent  session  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  was  seeking  to  balance  military  re- 
qulieinents  with  the  economic  capacity  of 
the  free  world.  Flearmament  does  not 
merely  po»e  the  problem  of  raising  armies  or 
flndlnf  eqtilpment  for  these  armies.  It  also 
presents  the  complex  task  of  diverting  man- 
power, materials  and  finances  from  civilian 
needs  of  the  economy. 

Economically  speaking,  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  rearmament  Is.  (1)  To  Increase  mili- 
tary budgets  realistically;  and  (2)  to  take 
steps  of  a  domestic  economic  nature  which 
are  necessary  to  carry  through  these  military 
budgets,  such  as  diversion  of  more  resources 
in  NATO  countries  from  civilian  to  military 


use.  adequate  taxation  and  checking  infla- 
tion. 

Today,  one  of  the  chief  economic  means  of 
increasing  the  pace  of  rearmament  In  Europe 
Is  to  Increase  production,  either  by  tapping 
additional  economic  reservoirs  or  by  Increas- 
ing the  productivity  of  resources  already  la 
use.  Currently,  there  Is  stUl  a  considerable 
amount  of  unused  productive  capacity  In 
such  countries  as  Belgium,  Italy.  Germany, 
and  to  some  extent  in  Prance.  This  can  bo 
found  in  the  form  of  sliort  hoars,  unemploy- 
ment and  unused  plants  In  the  vital  metal- 
lurgical, chemical,  and  engineering  Indusirles. 
The  success  of  NATO  depends  largely  on  how 
rapidly  these  resources  can  be  harnessed. 

bince  the  end  of  World  War  II  we  have 
gone  to  the  rescue  of  friendly  nations  when 
many  of  their  cities  were  In  ruin.  The  re- 
sultant recovery  has  been  substantial — 
greater  In  some  countries  than  In  others. 
But  there  has  been  a  degree  of  recovery  in 
all  countries  which  could  hardly  have  oc- 
curred without  Marshall  aid  from  the  United 
8Utes. 

Kurope  has  done  remarkably  well  in  in- 
creasing industrial  output.  The  fight  against 
inflation  has  been  fairly  successful  in  some 
countries  such  as  Italy,  far  less  successfxii  in 
others  such  as  France.  The  program  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  among  nations  has  made 
progress,  although  not  as  rapidly  as  needed. 
Basically  Kurope  reduced  Its  foreign  trade 
deficit  from  •8.300,000.000  in  1948  to  $2,100.- 
000,000  In  1850.  Due  to  rise  In  the  price  of 
Imparts,  the  figure  Increased  to  $3.800i»0.00O 
last  year.  At  the  same  time  Europe  s  exports 
Increased  from  $16,800,000,000  In  1948  to 
•2«.3O0.UO0,OC0   In    1951. 

This  is  a  wonderful  record  of  achieve- 
ment— the  resiUt  In  large  measure  of  eco- 
nomic aid  from  the  United  States. 

However,  we  must  realize  now  that  such 
large-scale  pump  priming  cannot  continue 
without  encouraging  narcotic  haiilts  and  In- 
solvency in  the  countries  receiving  such  aid 
and  without  endangering  the  source  of  such 
help  to  the  point  where  it  could  not  respond 
to  a  call  in  case  of  future  grave  emergency. 

I  have  no  sympathy  with  those  Americans 
who  go  to  Kurope  on  brief  vacattons  and 
come  back  to  the  United  States  expressing 
the  profound  conviction  that  aU  economic 
and  military  relief  to  Western  Europe  should 
be  abandoned.  Neither  do  I  agree  with  those 
who  support  every  proposal  for  foreign-aid 
expenditure. 

The  answer  for  the  next  fiscal  year  must 
be  aomewhere  between  these  two  extremes. 
In  the  light  of  our  experiences  and  our  mis- 
takes we  must  now  determine  how  we  can 
be  more  helpful  in  less  costly  manner  in 
strengthening  Uie  economy,  the  morale,  the 
patriotic  spirit,  and  the  detemUnatlon  of 
free  nations  to  resist  Inalduous  communism 
and  ruthless  aggression. 

Just  last  Friday,  the  United  States  Council 
made  Its  position  clear  on  the  subject  when 
we  recommended  that  "Tuture  American  aid 
to  most  of  Western  Kurope  should  in  essence 
be  confined  to  military  assistance  with  em- 
phasis on  Its  economic  effects." 

We  said  specifically  that  assistance  to 
Europe  for  next  year  ahould  take  either  or 
both  of  two  forms:  (1)  Military  equipment 
and  supplies  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  made  available  to  NATO  countries;  and 
(3)  goods  and  services  produced  by  NATO 
countries  for  use  by  their  military  forces 
imder  contract  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  against  payment  In  dollars. 

Two  visits  to  Western  Ehxrope  last  year 
have  convinced  me  that  there  are  far  too 
many  people  In  those  countries  who  do  not 
realise  that  their  own  personal  stake  is  in- 
volved In  the  present  issue  with  communism. 
They,  and  indeed  scnne  of  their  lesders,  ex- 
press the  defeatist  attitude  in  saying,  "Ws 
cannot  afTc»tl  to  win  another  war."  Such  • 
frame  of  mind  makai  It  all  the  more  dUB- 


cult  to  build  a  strong  defense  aimed  at  the 
prevention  of  war. 

The  correction  of  this  situation  is.  in  my 
opinion,  a  ma)ar  responsibility  confronting 
leaders  of  the  free  nations  who  are  striving 
to  preserve  peace.  A  strong  patriotic  deter- 
mination to  resist  aggression  must  be  devel- 
oped everywhere.  As  we  and  our  aUies  boild 
our  self-defense,  ve  are  making  it  easier 
to  prevent  another  war.  We  Americans  tiave 
a  responslbUlty  here  that  cannot  be  met 
uith  doUars  alone.  It  calls  tm  statesman- 
ship and  diplomacy  of  the  highest  ortfer. 
*  •  •  •  • 

Rearmament  challenges  the  free  world  wtth 
two  basic  questions — questions  which"  we 
must  constantly  take  into  account  while 
formulating  our  policies  at  home  and  abroefl: 

First,  we  might  overstrain  otn-  economy  and 
the  economy  of  other  free  nations  throiigh 
too  much  defense  mobilization  over  too  long 
a  time  without  adequate  redtictlon  In  civilian 
demand. 

Second,  we  might  thereby  find  ourselves  so 
heavily  overtnvested  In  capital  goods  Indus- 
tries that  a  decline  In  military  requirements 
may  bring  with  it  serious  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

With  reference  to  the  first  point,  It  is  note- 
worthy that  both  our  own  mobllteatlon  ofB- 
cials  and  the  NATO  ministers  recently  In 
cession  in  Lisbon  have  decided  to  slow  down 
the  preparedness  program  to  spread  it  over 
a  longer  period  than  heretofore  planned. 

The  second  point  remains  to  be  answered. 
It  represents  one  of  the  most  perplexing  is- 
sues and  a  definite  danger  with  which  we 
and  our  allies  will  be  confronted  for  some 
years  to  come. 

By  slowing  down  rearmament  we  will  re- 
duce the  peril  of  overcx  tend  lug  our  econo- 
my. Also,  the  postrearmaroent  transition 
can  be  faced  more  confldentlv.  With  the 
Blow-down,  however,  we  are  achieving  more 
economic  stability  at  the  price  of  more  ef- 
fective mlUtary  strength.  An  alternate  so- 
lution could  be  obtained  by  minimizing  ci- 
vlilan  demand  throogh  more  restrictive  credit 
policies  and  other  Indirect  economic  meas- 
ures. 

In  concentrating  on  rearmament  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  defense 
against  Soviet  imperialism  has  more  to  it 
than  military  aspscts. 

The  conflict  between  the  Soviet  ortjlt  and 
the  free  world  is  ultimately  a  struggle  of 
strength — not  of  arms  alone.  Strength  in- 
cludes not  only  armed  might,  but  also  such 
vital  components  of  economic  and  social  life 
as  greater  productivity  and  efflciencv,  politi- 
cal and  economic  stability,  and  absence  of 
social  strife.  The  Marshall  plan  has  been 
mainly  successful  because  it  was  conceived 
on  the  basis  of  recognizing  and  emphasizing 
the  economic  and  social  aspects  of  European 
security. 

This  emphasis  mxist  be  preserved  In  the 
current  p>eriod  of  rearmament.  The  rearma- 
ment program  must  be  designed  not  to  Inter- 
fere With  the  cooperative  effort  of  building 
a  productive  and  united  Western  World. 
Ilie  International  Chamber  of  Commerce 
recogutaed  this  need  In  Lisbon  last  June  when 
800  businessmen  from  30  countries  made  the 
subject  of  economic  cooperation  in  a  rearm- 
ing world  the  number  one  item  on  their 
deliberations. 

The  raUltary  programs  of  the  free,  world  are 
designed  in  a  spirit  of  defense  ^e  merely 
seek  to  counter  the  menace  of  9ft^'iet  ag- 
gression. At  the  same  time  we  umbt  demon- 
strate that  the  effective  use  of  resoin-ces  and 
the  matntenanoe  of  peace  and  Justice  can  be 
achieved  wlthoiit  the  loss  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  religious  freedoms  which  haw 
disappeared  In  countries  ander  the  Soviet 
yoke. 

The  iLSsociatlon  of  nations  in  International 
trade  haa  always  been  a  soarce  of  mutual 
eoonomic  gain.    In  time  at  peace,  the  ob- 
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Jectlve  Is  to  bring  about  rising  standards  of 
living  of  all  countries  by  deriving  the  full 
benefits  of  resources,  scientific  knowledge, 
managerial  know-how  and  labor  skills. 

When  rearmament  can  substantially  be 
reduced,  thereby  releasing  resources  for  the 
satisfaction  of  peacetime  needs,  Interna- 
tional trade  and  foreign  Investments  should 
once  mere  occupy  a  key  position  In  world 
affairs.  Even  now  businessmen  shoiild  be- 
gin looking  ahead  to  this  future  date,  giving 
careful  thought  to  business  and  govern- 
mental policies  which  will  promote  world- 
wide economic  growth. 

After  World  War  n  we  were  able  to  avoid 
a  depression  because  in  the  preceding  years 
there  had  been  a  severe  curtailment  of  civil- 
ian product  and  demand.  At  the  same  time, 
a  huge  accumulated  purchasing  power  was 
released  without  any  restrictions.  We  avoid- 
ed depression  but  we  did  not  avoid  Inflation. 
Every  American  household  has  felt  the  ef- 
fect— with  the  dollar  losing  half  of  its  buying 
power  between  1939  and  1950. 

This  time,  assuming  another  world  war  Is 
avoided,  there  may  be  no  comparable  cush- 
ion of  pent-up  demand  to  facilitate  the  post- 
rearmament  transition.  And  certainly  there 
Is  no  room  for  further  Inflation  without  de- 
stroying public  confidence  and  wrecking  our 
economy. 

Oxir  search  for  this  ciishlon  must  lead  In 
another  direction.  May  I  suggest  to  you,  who 
are  so  well  experienced  in  foreign  trade,  that 
a  solution  can  be  found  in  a  revival  of  in- 
ternational exchange  of  goods  and  services 
on  a  scale  much  larger  than  before. 

This  prescription  may  be  easier  to  formu- 
late than  to  carry  out.  For  despite  all  our 
efforts  to  the  contrary  there  may  be  a  busi- 
ness recession  somewhere  along  the  way. 
But  even  if  that  should  happen  between  now 
and  the  day  of  reconversion  we  must  still 
avoid  methods  or  Ideas  which  would  restrict 
International  trade.  For  if  we  reduce  Im- 
ports, we  automatically  face  a  reduction  In 
exports. 

The  United  States  can  exercise  world  lead- 
ership toward  International  economic  expan- 
sion if  we  work  now  to  avoid  a  depression. 
First  and  foremost,  we  must  put  a  stop  to 
Inflation  whenever  anc  wherever  It  rears  Ita 
Ugly  head.     •     •     • 

It  U  hardly  necessary  to  emphasize  that 
Inflationary  tendencies  here  In  America 
have  an  Immediate  adverse  effect  on  the 
economic  situation  abroad.  So  our  obliga- 
tion Is  not  conflned  to  our  children  and 
grandchildren.  We  owe  It  to  our  allies  to 
keep  our  Inflation  In  check.  Only  then, 
because  of  the  interdependence  of  civilized 
people,  can  they  check  their  own  Inflations. 
By  the  same  token,  we  must  realize  that 
If  Eiu'ope  Is  to  defend  itself  adequately,  it 
must  flrst  achieve  some  measiare  of  flnancial 
Btabllity;  otherwise  Soviet  objectives  will 
be  furthered  by  social  discontent  and  eco- 
nomic distress. 

Second,  unless  Inflation  Is  checked  the 
second  point  in  this  proposed  program  cannot 
be  achieved,  that  is,  bringing  into  equilib- 
rium of  balances  of  payments,  the  mainte- 
nance of  external  solvency  of  countries. 

Domestic  Inflation  In  Europe  has  always 
resulted  in  increased  imports  and  diminished 
exports.  This  situation  usually  produces  a 
condition  known  as  a  balance-of-payments 
crisis.  But  those  dlfHcultles  have  also 
been  caused  by  the  Impact  of  American 
Inflation  on  world  prices  of  raw  materials. 
Third,  there  are  very  good  chances  now — 
and  I  say  this  guardedly  in  spite  of  the 
reappearance  of  monetary  crises  in  Europe — 
for  decisive  steps  In  the  course  of  1952  In 
the  direction  of  currency  convertibility. 
Courageous  Canada  has  shown  the  way 
and  American  policies  must  support  this 
movement. 

Fourth,  In  order  to  place  the  balances 
of  payments  of  friendly  nations  on  a  healthy 
basis,  we  must  accept  more  foreign-produced 
goo<ls.     This  Is  In  our  Interest,  for  It  will 


reduce  the  need  for  continuing  foreign  aid 
and  grants  which  we  no  longer  can  afford. 
It  is  also  In  the  Interest  of  International 
econon>lc  stability.  It  Is  hardly  consistent, 
gentlemen,  for  the  United  States  to  preach 
trade  liberalization  to  foreign  countries  year 
in  and  year  out  and  then  not  to  make  It 
easier  for  them  to  sell  In  the  American  mar- 
ket— so  long  as  such  Imports  do  not  en- 
danger the  living  standards  of  American 
workers. 

With  a  crusading  fervor  we  have  told  the 
Europeans  for  5  years  that  they  must  lower 
their  barriers  to  free  trade  and  liberalize 
commerce  by  remitting  tariffs  and  quotas. 
We  have  declared  In  our  national  policies 
that  their  only  solvation  Is  the  acceptance 
of  competition  and  the  ending  of  national 
restrictions.  Meanwhile,  we  have  Imposed 
new  and  higher  quotas  against  the  goods 
they  would  like  to  ship  to  this  country. 

We  must  approach  these  problems  with 
a  realization  of  the  place  which  the  United 
States  now  occupies  In  the  world.  We  are 
the  world's  numbei  one  creditor  Nation  and 
the  world's  most  efficient  producers  of  manu- 
factured goods.  We  should,  therefore,  ex- 
ercise the  greatest  restraint  In  the  raising 
of  tariffs  except  In  critical  situations  after 
careful  and  fair  examination  of  all  the  facts 
involved. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Imports  can  serve 
as  antl-lnflatlonary  devices  by  Increasing  the 
amount  of  goods  available  to  the  American 
consumer  In  those  periods  when  domestic 
production  of  such  goods  may  be  unable 
to  keep  pace  with  consumer  Income. 

All  these  are  matters  for  which  we  must 
plan  now.  And  that  Is  not  all.  As  soon  as 
rearmament  requirements  permit  It,  we  must 
aim  at  the  gradual  reduction,  of  Government 
Interference  with  activities  rightfully  falling 
into  the  realm  of  business. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  which  I  be- 
lieve we  must  do  In  our  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  policies  and  we  must  begin 
now  in  anticipation  of  the  end  of  rearma- 
ment. By  adopting  these  policies  we  will 
offer  effective  cushions  in  the  maintenance 
of  an  expanding  economy.  The  proper  way 
to  prepare  for  the  reconversion  day  is  to  make 
allowance  for  It,  especially  In  our  foreign 
econc  nic  policy,  and  not  to  treat  recon- 
version as  a  separate  problem. 

There  are  other  steps  that  we  can  take 
now,  so  as  to  be  ready  to  move  promptly  after 
rearmament  tapers  off:  (1)  We  can  think 
In  terms  of  Investing  more  private  capital 
abroad.  Private  capital  and  Industrial 
know-how  going  abroad  will  be  vital  meas- 
ures in  keeping  the  various  economies  go- 
ing; (2)  very  much  will  depend  on  the  at- 
titudes of  governments  in  the  capital  im- 
porting countries.  For  their  own  economic 
well-being  these  governments  should  be  in- 
spired by  principles  of  fair  treatment. 

Last  November  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  meeting  In  Paris  appealed  to 
governments  eversrwhere  to  stand  forcefully 
behind  the  sanctity  of  contracts.  This 
statement  was  issued  In  full  realization  of 
last  year's  developments  in  the  Middle  East. 

We  stated  that  the  foundation  of  Inter- 
national trade  lies  In  respect  for  contractual 
agreements.  Any  tendency  to  cancel  such 
contracts  without  fair  compensation  and 
without  recourse  to  any  reasonable  court 
appeals  can  only  end  In  canceling  out  trade 
altogether. 

Irresponsible  action  by  Government  In 
meeting  the  basic  concepts  of  contractual 
obligations  is  a  condition  which  must  be 
corrected  between  nations  if  foreign  Invest- 
ments are  to  be  rightfully  protected  and  the 
flow  of  such  capital  is  to  continue  abroad. 

The  decree  of  President  Vargas  of  Brazil 
which  alters  retroactively  the  basis  for  re- 
mittance of  proflts  and  dividends  from 
Brazil  has,  to  say  the  least,  aroused  serious 
concern  among  American  Investors  and  pros- 
pective Investors.  This  decree,  unless  re- 
scinded, will  undoubtedly  Impede  the  eco- 


nomic betterment  of  Brazil.  And  I  have  no 
hesitancy  In  stating  that  unless  and  until 
this  situation  Is  corrected  the  United  States 
Council  will  not  proceed  with  Its  efforts  to 
encourage  American  Investments  In  Brazil. 
The  time  has  comrf.  gentlemen,  when  United 
States  business  should  convince  our  Gov- 
ernment that  all  forms  of  aid,  whether 
private  finance  or  Government  grants,  must 
be  limited  to  those  countries  whose  gov- 
ernments  respect   contractual   agreements. 

And  now  my  third  and  final  point.  In 
an  expanding  world  economy  we  can  count 
on  exporting  more  goods.  As  American 
private  enterprise  builds  more  factories 
abroad,  standards  of  living  can  be  expected 
to  rise  with  a  resultant  greater  demand  for 
American  goods. 

We  businessmen  can  assist  in  formulating 
and  inspiring  appropriate  policies  for  the 
transition  period  leading  to  peacetime  con- 
ditions. We  can  help  attain  these  objec- 
tives if  we  cooperate  sensibly  with  other 
segments  of  society.  To  this  end  we  must 
discard  our  prejudices.  We  must  not  be 
guided  by  considerations  of  political  ex- 
pediency. We  must  preserve  the  Integrity 
of  economic  life  at  home  and  abroad.  We 
must  uphold  and  strengthen  the  dignity  of 
the  Individual.  We  must  move  forward  in 
a  free  world  of  high  promise. 


Diitrict  of  Columbia  AMVETS  Urje 
Action  OD  Military  Units  of  Escapees 
From  Communist  Coantries 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wucoifsur 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  October  Congress  provided 
the  administration  with  $100,000,000  to 
form  national  military  units  of  escapees 
from  Communist  countries  under  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  to  sec- 
tion 101  ^a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951.  Despite  the  fact  that  these 
funds  have  been  available  to  the  admin- 
istration for  almost  8  months,  none  of 
these  funds  have  been  used  to  form 
these  national  military  units. 

The  Ehstrict  of  Columbia  Department 
of  the  American  Veterans  of  World  War 
11  met  earlier  this  month  here  In  Wash- 
ington. At  this  convention  they  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  our  Government  to 
take  immediate  action  to  form  such  mil- 
itary units. 

These  veterans  stated  that  such  mili- 
tary units  would  undermine  the  hold  of 
the  Communists  on  the  people  they  have 
enslaved.  They  also  affirmed  their  be- 
lief that  the  creation  of  such  units  would 
reduce  the  number  of  American  troops 
required  overseas  and  would  ultimately 
save  the  hves  of  many  American  military 
men  in  the  event  of  war.  I  include  here- 
with the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Department  of 
AMVETS  on  June  7,  1952,  pertaining  to 
these  national  military  units: 
National  MiLrrART  UNrrs  or  Escaphs  From 
Communist  Countries 

Whereas  section  101  (a)  (1)  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1951,  adopted  by  Con- 
gress In  October  1951,  provides  $100,000,000 
to  be  used  to  form  national  military  units 
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)'^r''«BBp«M  from  the  several  Communist- 
dominated  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  such  military 
■  units  would  Btrllu  at  the  basic  weakness  of 
the  Communist  tyranny,  by  undermining  Its 
hold  on  the  people  It  has  enslaved  and  would 
tend  to  cause  large  numbers  In  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated armies  to  have  a  will  to  turn 
•gainst  their  oppressors  and  fight  for  free- 
dOBi  rather  than  slavery:  and 

Whereas  the  existence  of  such  national 
military  units  of  escapees  would  reduce  the 
number  of  American  troops  required  over- 
seas, and  In  the  event  of  war  would  be  a 
tremendous  aid  to  the  United  States  and  Its 
allies,  and  would  save  the  lives  of  many 
American  soldiers  and  sailors;  and 

Whereas  our  Government  has  not  yet  cre- 
ated any  such  military  units:  Mow,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  American  Veterans  of 
w  World  War  n.  Department  of  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, urge  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  take  Immediate  action  to  form  such 
military  units  provided  for  under  the  amend- 
ment to  section  101  <a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1961. 
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Political  CoBTeatiois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

I      HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  M ASSACHusn-rs 
n*  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  LAI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ricord,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Telegram -News,  of 
Lynn.  Mass..  on  Tuesday,  June  17,  1952: 

Most  Impoktant  Shows  om  Easth 

We  are  now  in  the  season  that  Is  called 
political  convention  time.  On  July  7  next, 
the  Republican  Paity  will  open  their  na- 
tional convention  In  Chicago  for  the  pur- 
pose of  nominating  their  candidates  for 
President  and  vice  president  of  the  United 
States. 

Two  weeks  later.  In  the  same  city  of 
Chicago,  the  Democratic  party  will  hold  their 
national  convention,  and  will  place  In  nomi- 
nation their  candidates  for  President  and 
•  Vice  President  of  these  United  SUtes. 

These  great  national  conventions  of  our 
two  major  political  parties  are  without  doubt 
the  greatest  as  well  as  the  most  Important 
ahows  on  earth.  Here  will  occur  the  great- 
est concentration  of  talent,  ability  and  skill 
that  can  be  crowded  into  one  building  at  one 
time,  anywhere  in  this  world. 

These  conventions  are  colorful,  meaning- 
ful and  wonderful.  It  Is  democracy  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  America  at  its  best.  The  future 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  entire  world 
rides  upon  their  deliberations. 

For  example,  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  you  will  see  before  you  the 
national  party  leaders  from  each  of  the  48 
States.  The  delegates  from  each  State  will 
be  made  up  of  governors,  former  governors, 
present  and  former  United  States  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  as  well  as  leaders  of  va- 
rious racial  groups,  women's  organizations, 
labor,  veterans  and  others.  It  will  be  truly 
a  croes-sectlon  of  the  political  leadership 
from  each  State,  all  intent  on  momlnatlng 
that  candidate  who  most  truly  typifies  their 
political  Ideals  and  principles. 

Probably  the  most  Interesting  feature  of 
these  conventions  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
general  public  is  the  tremendous  publicity 
which  Is  given  to  these  conventions.  Prom 
the  delegates'  standpoint,  this  part  Is  the 
most   absorbing   and   fantastic.     Before    bis 


eyes.  In  kaleidoscopic  procession,  pass  In  re- 
view almost  all  the  most  Important  persons 
in  the  communication  fields  of  the  world. 

Whether  it  be  television,  radio,  magazines, 
or  newspapers,  the  tops  in  their  field  are 
there  as  a  working,  vital  force.  Writers  from 
every  Important  newspaper  on  the  face  of 
the  globe  will  occupy  the  500  seats  allocated 
to  the  columnists,  feature  writers,  novelists, 
and  political  reporters  whose  duty  it  Is  to 
convey  to  the  public  what  goes  on  In  front 
as  well  as  behind  the  scenes.  Here,  too,  will 
be  the  tops  In  radio  and  television  an- 
nouncers and  commentators.  It's  a  show 
that  no  American  should  miss  in  his  life- 
time. 

In  the  midst  of  this  bustle  and  bedlam, 
one  of  Massachusetts'  great  sons  will  be  work- 
ing feverishly  and  painstakingly  to  draft  the 
platform  of  Democratic  principles  upon 
which  the  Democratic  Party  will  rely  for 
their  success  in  the  November  election. 

The  political  architect  extraordinary  who 
has  been  named  as  chairman  of  the  platform 
or  resolutions  committee  of  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  Is  our  own  Con- 
gressman John  W.  McCoemaoc,  of  Boston, 
House  majority  leader  of  our  National  House 
of  RepresentaUves.  He  Is  the  man  behind 
the  men  who  operate  our  Democratic  Party. 

The  Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  of 
Massachusetts,  will  be  a  key  figure.  As  reso- 
lutions committee  chairman.  It  will  be  his 
duty  to  write  the  principles  oaf  the  party 
while  placating  the  principals  participating 
In  the  party  platform. 

Tou  may  rest  assured  that  Massachusetts 
will  be  proud  of  the  platform  principles  as 
eventually  drafted  and  read  to  the  National 
Democratic  Convention  by  oxir  great  Hoxise 
majority  leader.  Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack, 
of  the  Old  Bay  State. 


Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day of  this  week  the  House  voted  on 
H.  R.  7800,  a  bill  reputed  to  improve  the 
Social  Security  Act.  The  bill  came  on  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  from  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  under  a  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  which  precluded  any 
amendments  except  one  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
No  Member  of  the  House  had  any  op- 
portunity to  change  or  alter  the  bill  In 
any  way  whatsoever.  It  was  take  it  or 
leave  it,  and  like  it. 

This  bill  provided  for  an  Increase  of 
$5  a  month  to  those  who  receive  bene- 
fits under  the  old-age  insurance  pro- 
visions of  the  Social  Security  Act.  It 
also  increased  from  $50  to  $70  a  month 
the  amount  a  social-security  recipient 
might  earn  without  jeoi>ardizing  his  re- 
tirement status. 

The  bill  as  it  came  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  as  it  passed  the 
House,  did  not  increase  the  pensions  of 
those  on  old-age  assistance — the  real 
old-age  pensioners.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
this  group  of  our  citizens  that  is  in  great- 
est need  of  assistance  today.  There  are 
some  1,700.000  of  our  senior  citizens  who 
are    on    the    old-age    assistance    rolls. 


They  receive  an  average  of  about  $46  a 
month  and  must  prove  that  they  are 
destitute  before  they  can  even  secure 
this  meager  pittance.  Yet  the  only  pen- 
sion bill  that  has  come  before  this  Con- 
gress totally  disregards  this  unfortunate 
class  of  older  people. 

During  my  almost  10  years  in  Con- 
gr««s  I  have  worked  honestly  and  faith- 
fully for  better  old-age  pensions.  I  re- 
gret exceedingly  that  I  was  denied  the 
opportunity  to  support  a  bill  that  would 
have  provided  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing: for  our  indigent  old  folks. 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  why  the  admin- 
istration will  go  all  out  for  foreign  as- 
sistance to  the  tune  of  billions  of  our 
taxpayers'  money  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fail  to  award  our  own  deserving  aged  a 
pension  sufBcient  to  keep  body  and  soul 
together. 

I  voted  for  H.  R.  7800  because  I  had 
no  other  choice.  It  will  helpv— to  the 
extent  of  $5  a  month— ^bout  4,500,000 
who  are  retired  on  social  security.  It  is 
better  than  nothing.  It  is  a  little  prog- 
reiis  and  it  proves  that  the  Congress  and 
the  public  are  still  pension-conscious. 

I  shall  continue  my  efforts  in  behalf 
of  our  senior  citizens  and  hope  that  the 
eighty-third  Congress  will  see  its  way 
clear  to  meet  this  great  humanitarian  Is- 
fiU(!  honestly  and  forthrightly. 


Tobacco  Connties  Want  Props  Pot  Back 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix,  I  Include  an 
article  by  Mr.  James  E.  Hague,  a  feature 
writer  of  the  Washington  Post,  which 
seems  to  bear  out  the  proposition  that 
the  consumer  always  pays. 

In  the  instance  of  tobacco  the  Mary- 
land farmers  are  the  suckers.  Some 
time  back  we  heard  a  lot  about  potatoes. 
Which  were  uncontrolled  in  1951,  and 
the  consumer  was  called  on  to  pay  plenty. 
In  the  Instance  of  tobacco,  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  crop  being  marketed  in 
Maryland  the  tobacco  farmer  stands  to 
lose,  for  this  year.  $4,368,000.  If  this 
is  multiplied  by  3  years  It  is  not  hard  to 
tell  how  it  will  affect  the  economy  of 
those  tobacco  counties  in  Maryland, 
only  one  that  gains  is  the  manufactur- 
ers of  cigarettes.  There  will  be  no  re- 
duction in  price  to  the  consumer. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Maetland  Affairs 
(By  James  E.  Hague) 

TCfflAOCO    COUNTHS    WANT    VtjCSPS    PtTT    BACK 

There's  as  much  election  talk  In  soutbem 
Maryland  these  days  as  anywbere  else 
throughout  the  land.  <  But  the  November 
Issue  which  Is  on  everyone  else's  minds  plays 
second  fiddle  In  this  t<^tbacco-growlng  region 
to  a  vote  these  farmers  will  cast  In  December. 

TTie  farmers  want  a  chance  to  reverse  an 
action  which  has  already  begun  to  cast  the 
blight  of  hard  times  on  the  area  azul  which. 
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If  It  stands,  will  probably  deepen  the  gloom 
next  year.  The  likelihood  ol  their  getting 
an  opportunity  to  officially  confess  the  errors 
of  their  ways  Is,  at  the  moment,  admittedly 
Blim.  But  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  seri- 
ousness of  their  plight. 

All  but  a  smidgin  of  the  Maryland  tobacco 
Is  produced  in  the  five  southern  counties  of 
Prince  Georges,  Anne  Arundel,  Calvert, 
Charles,  and  St.  Marys.  Tobacco  is  the  bread 
and  butter  of  the  farmers  In  this  predomi- 
nantly rural  area.  St.  M^s  has  a  big  Navy 
pay  roll.  Prince  Georges  is  a  Washington  bed- 
room, Anne  Arundel  has  Annapolis,  and  Cal- 
vert h£is  summer  visitors  who  pour  cash  Into 
the  legal  slot  machines.  But  the  foundation 
of  their  rural  economy  is  in  tobacco. 

When  the  tobacco  market  crumbles,  as  It 
did  for  many,  many  years,  farms  are  aban- 
doned and  there  is  poverty  through  the  land. 
Those  dire  days  of  a  $5,000,000  crop  have  been 
all  but  forgotten  through  the  past  few  years 
of  a  117.000,000  crop.  Every  knob  of  a  hill 
Is  scratched  to  produce  tobacco  at  a  fine 
price,  a  price  established  under  the  Govern- 
ment-support program. 

The  farmers  could  raise  as  much  tobacco 
as  they  wanted  and  the  Government  saw  to  it 
that  the  price  was  prosperously  right.  But 
in  1950,  Maryland  tobacco  stocks  were  so 
large  that,  for  the  first  time,  the  other  side 
of  the  price-support  coin  was  shown  to  Mary- 
land farmers.  They  must  limit  the  acreage 
they  put  to  tobacco  or  lose  the  Government 
prop  under  the  market  of  their  1952  crop. 

The  1930's  were  only  a  dim  memory  and 
the  farmers  voted  overwhelmingly  In  De- 
cember 1950  to  go  Into  the  free  market  In 
1952.  Raise  as  much  as  they  wanted  and 
sell  It  for  what  they  could  get.  One  story 
Is  that  many  of  the  farmers  were  unhappy 
about  how  the  acreage  was  going  to  he 
limited.  It  Is  said  that  when  the  acreage 
survey  was  taken,  farmers  thought  the  in- 
formation was  for  some  sort  of  tax  piupose. 
Naturally,  so  the  story  goes,  they  were  more 
Inclined  to  underestimate  than  overesti- 
mate. And  so  when  reduction,  was  con- 
sidered on  this  figure,  they  weren't  having 
any.  They  voted  the  same  way  in  December 
1951  for  the  crop  that  comes  to  market  in 
1953. 

Now  they  are  sorry  that  they  voted  the 
rugged  individualist  line.  They  are  getting 
a  little  more  than  $44  per  100  pounds  of 
tobacco  at  market  now  Instead  of  the  $54 
the  Government  would  have  guaranteed 
them.  They  have  already  lost  $1,300,000  on 
one-third  of  the  1952  crop. 

This  loss  win  bring  hardship  throughout 
the  area — to  the  marginal  farmer,  especially, 
and  to  the  merchants  and  communities 
whose  economy  Is  bound  to  him. 

This  short  taste  of  the  free  market  Is  al- 
ready sour  In  the  farmers'  mouth.  They 
know  nothing  can  be  done  for  1952;  their 
only  hope  is  that  they  can  be  given  a  chance 
to  pull  themselves  out  of  the  pit  which  they 
fear  will  be  deeper  next  year. 

That  Is  what  they  want  to  do  In  December. 
At  that  time  they  will  vote  on  whether  or  not 
they  want  price  supports  and  acreage  limi- 
tations for  the  crop  which  goes  to  market  in 
1954.  They  want  the  crop  now  being  cured 
for  the  1953  market  to  ride  on  that  vote  also. 
Some  leaders  say  the  vote  will  be  nine  to  one 
for  supports — far  more  than  the  two-thirds 
needed — if  the  farmers  get  a  chance  to  over- 
ride their  own  veto. 

Their  chance  for  bringing  back  prosperity 
rests  on  a  bill  Introduced  In  the  House  last 
week  by  Representative  Lansdale  G.  Sassceb. 
Democrat,  of  Maryland.  This  would  apply 
the  December  1952  vote  to  the  1953  as  well 
a3  the  1954  crop.  The  chances  of  success 
aren't  too  good.  It  Is  late  in  the  session  and 
Representatives  of  other  southern  tobacco 
areas  may  hardly  be  Inclined  to  clear  price 
supports  for  an  unlimited  Maryland  crop 
when  their  own  farmers  have  limited  their 
acreage.  .  j  .-•i-.. 


If  Sasscer's  persuasiveness  falls,  the  area 
wlU  have  another  year  of  the  free  market 
and  Its  economy,  and  therefore  that  of  the 
State  as  a  whole  will  be  in  for  another  Jolt. 


Confused? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF    MICHIGAM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  little  black  ball  supposed 
to  be  under  one  of  the  three  walnut 
shells,  manipulated  by  the  pitchman 
who  followed  the  circus  and  the  car- 
nival, is  no  more  difiQcult  to  locate  than 
is  the  kernel  of  truth  concealed  in  the 
political  propaganda  of  today. 

I  learned  a  profitable  lesson  when, 
as  a  lad  of  10,  the  50-cent  piece  I  had 
earned  and  saved  to  buy  a  ticket  to  the 
circus  was  lost,  went  into  the  pitchman's 
pocket,  because  I  did  not  know  that  "the 
hand  is  quicker  than  the  eye"  and  that 
the  little  ball  which  I  thought  wa3  under 
one  of  three  walnut  shells  was  not  there 
at  all.  It  was  safely  held  between  the 
little  and  the  third  fingers  of  the  pitch- 
man's hand.  Then  was  learned  a  lesson 
of  caution.  And.  though  many  a  sum- 
mer with  its  blistering  heat  and  a  winter 
with  its  chilling  cold  have  gone  by.  I  am 
still  cautious — suspicious  that  things  may 
not  be  just  what  they  seem  to  be. 

On  June  25  and  26,  1950.  President 
Truman,  without  legal  right,  .5ent  our 
men  to  fight  a  war  in  Korea.  They  have 
suffered  more  than  106,000  casualties. 
Many  will  never  see  the  homeland,  their 
folks,  and  loved  ones  again.  Two  years 
have  rolled  by.  and  today,  for  as  a  yet 
undefined  real  objective,  they  are  fight- 
ing and  dying. 

You  and  I  do  not  even  know  whether 
they  are  adequately  equipped  to  win  the 
war  into  which  they  have  been  ordered. 

The  press  of  yesterday,  June  17.  carried 
a  statement  by  General  Eisenhower  that 
there  is  no  more  reason  to  fear  "the 
190,000,000  backward  people  living  on 
the  Eurasian  Continent,  surrounded  by 
a  flock  of  captive  and  recalcitrant  states, 
than  there  is  to  fear  poUywogs  swimming 
down  a  muddy  creek." 

On  the  same  day,  reporting  from  Eu- 
rope where  he  has  been  for  several  weeks. 
In  Britain.  Prance.  Germany,  and  Italy. 
David  Lawrence  told  us  that  "without  the 
firing  of  a  shot  or  the  march  of  a  single 
Army  corps,  Europe  is  ripe  for  Soviet 
plucking." 

General  Eisenhower,  as  you  know,  has 
been  the  supreme  commander  of  the 
forces  in  central  Europe;  has  had  much 
to  say  about  the  expenditure  of  billions 
of  our  dollars.  David  Lawrence  is  a 
sound,  intelligent,  and  unbiased  collector 
of  facts  and  reporter.  Who  is  correct — 
Lawrence  or  Eisenhower? 

General  Vandenberg  has  told  us  that 
our  Air  Force  in  Korea  is  outnumbered, 
less  efficient  than  that  of  the  enemy. 
Secretary  of  Defense  Lovett  recently  told 
us  that,  if  the  President's  recent  request 


for  funds  was  cut  to  $48,000,000,000.  It 
would  endanger  our  national  existence. 

General  Collins  said  a  cut  meant:  "In 
the  Par  East,  cur  forces  would  be  in  an 
extremely  dangerous  position.  As  for  our 
forces  in  Europe,  it  could  mean  disaster." 

A  Congressman  h&s  a  letter  from  his 
son  in  the  combat  line  in  Korea  stating 
that  the  boy  has  but  30  rounds  of  am- 
munition: this,  though  Con«?ress  has  ap- 
propriated billions  upon  billions  of  dol- 
lars for  foreign  aid  and  national  defense, 
the  Armed  Forces  have  billions  on  hand 
unexpended  and  unobligated. 

But  General  Ridgway.  who  was  in  com- 
mand in  Korea,  says  that  we  have  plans 
and  forces  in  that  area  sufficient  to  meet 
and  overcome  anything  our  enemies  may 
offer.    Again,  what  is  the  fact? 

One  thing  we  do  know— our  men.  for 
2  years,  have  been  fighting  and  dying  in 
an  undeclared  war  for  an  undefined  ob- 
jective. They  are  not  permitted  to  fight 
to  win;  they  are  not  permitted  to  come 
home.  We  do  not  know  whether  they 
are  adequately  equipped;  whether  they 
lack  the  tools  to  fight  successfully. 

Are  you — am  I — confused? 

The  truth  as  to  what  we  need  or  are 
doing  is  more  difficult  to  find  than  was 
the  little  black  ball  when,  at  10  years  of 
age.  I  thought  I  was  smarter  at  his  own 
game  than  was  the  expert  gambler. 

OltCB  MORS 

The  President  and  his  supporters  tell 
us  that  our  very  existence  is  threatened. 
The  Armed  Forces  are  ordered  to  main- 
tain a  24-hour  lookout  for  bombers  from 
Russia. 

But  General  Eisenhower  says  we  have 
no  more  reason  to  fear  Ru^^sia  than  we 
have  "to  fear  pollywcgs  swimming  down 
a  muddy  creek." 

Who  Is  right? 

OtTR  REAL  DANCER 

My  own  thought  is  that  our  danger  lies 
in  false  pohtical  propaganda  which,  if 
followed,  will  ruin  us  financially,  strip  us 
of  manpower  needed  for  our  own  defense. 
Let  us  have  and  act  on  the  facts — If  it  is 
possible  to  get  them. 

THE  ANSWES 

The  election,  as  President,  of  a  hard- 
headed,  able,  conscientious,  fearless,  sin- 
cere, courageous,  experienced  and  de- 
termined man,  familiar  with  the  present 
political  maneuvering  of  this  and  preced- 
ing administrations. 


AdvertitiDf  Protest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVI3 

Thursday.  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  just  received  a  petition  signed 
by  91  residents  of  my  district,  protesting 
against  advertising  policies  of  the  alco- 
holic-beverage industry.  The  petition 
was  sponsored  by  the  Woman's  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  of  Wisconsin, 
and  I  have  been  requested  to  include  it 
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In  the  CoNCREssioHAL  Record.  Under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  am 
pleased  to  do  so. 


PrrmoN  To  Our  Rnmi 
CoMcaxss 


WTATIVEB    IM 


We,  the  undersigned,  yowr  constltuenti. 
earnestly  beg  you  to  give  consideration  to 
our  constitutional  rights  as  American  cltl- 
rens  to  br  free  in  our  homes  of  an  offensive 
Invasion  by  those  who  wish  to  Increase 
their  huge  profits  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic 
beverages  by  high-pressure  advertising  di- 
rected through  magazines,  newspapers  and 
over  radio  and  television,  at  our  children. 
We  urge  you  to  obtain  conslderattoD  of  and 
pass  the  Bryson  bill.  H.  R    2188. 

(Signed  by  01  residents  of  Randolph,  WU.) 


VetertBi  of  Foreifi  Wan  of  District  of 
Colambia  Support  a  New  Foreifa  Policy 
of  Liberatioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  wisooNsnt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVE8 

Monday.  June  9.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  District  of  Columbia  Vet- 
eran.s  of  Foreign  Wars  held  its  annual 
encajnpment  here  in  Washington  from 
June  4  to  June  6. 

These  veterans  criticized  the  present 
United  States  foreign  policy  of  contain- 
ment as  inadequate  and  futilely  de- 
fensive." 

In  place  of  this  weak.  Indecisive  policy 
these  veterans  urged  our  Government  to 
adopt  a  new  foreign  policy  aimed  at 
hberation  of  the  peoples  enslaved  by 
communism.  They  sUted  that  j^uch  a 
policy  would  be  In  conformity  with  the 
basic  principles  laid  down  In  our  E)ecla- 
ratlon  of  Independence.  I  include  here- 
with the  resolution  on  liberation  adopted 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  at  its 
June  1952  encampment: 

A  PoEEioN  Policy  or  Liberation 

Whereas  events  have  demonstrated  that 
the  United  States  foreign  poUcy  of  contain- 
ment of  coDMnunl&m  followed  during  the 
past  5  years  U  completely  Inadequate  to 
cope  with  the  tlireat  of  communism,  as 
proven  by  the  fact  that  Stalin  has  con- 
quered 800,000,CXX)  people  outBlde  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  end  of  World  War  II;   and 

Whereas  containment  Is  futUely  defensive 
In  character  and  demonstrates  a  lack  of 
American  courage  In  the  face  of  the  enemy, 
which  wealLness  has  cost  us  millions  of  for- 
mer allies,  and  which  continues  to  drain  off 
the  manhood  of  America  and  Imposes  an  un- 
bearable tax  burden  upon  every  American 
family  In  an  Indecisive  struggle  with  com- 
munism; and 

Whereas  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
Clearly  sets  forth  the  universal  principle 
that  It  li  the  right  and  duty  of  a  people 
to  alter  and  abolish  any  government  which 
becomes  destructive  of  the  individual  citi- 
zen's rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happiness;  and 

Whereas  a  foreign  policy  aimed  at  assist- 
ing the  peoples  enslaved  by  communism  to 
liberate  themselves  is  In  conformity  with  the 
basic  principles  laid  down  In  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence;  and 

Whereas  a  policy  of  liberation  alms  at  vic- 
tory  over   Communist   tyranny,  not   a   per- 


petual stalemate,  and  If  successful  wUl  ellm- 
lnat«  the  tlireat  of  world  war  III  by  de- 
stroying Communist  power  at  Its  source: 
Therefore  be  it 

KsjoJtwfd  by  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  That  we  urge  our  Government 
to  adopt  a  foreign  policy  of  liberation  of 
the  peoples  enslaved  by  Communist  tyranny 
to  replace  the  present  policy  of  containment 
which  has  been  thoroughly  discredited  by 
the   reality  of  continuous  Soviet  conquest. 


The  Lot  Angeles  Public  Hoasinj:  Row: 
Federal  Housinf  Agency  Eq>lains 
Facts  and  Saggests  Solution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cAuroRttiA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  10,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  and 
other  Interested  parties  have  repeatedly 
demanded  that  the  Federal  Housing 
Agency  unilaterally  repudiate  its  bind- 
ing public-housing  contract  with  the  Los 
Angeles  Housing  Authority.  But  the 
authority  itself,  which  is  the  only  other 
party  to  the  contract,  is  Insisting  upon 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tract. The  Federal  Agency  is  legally 
bound,  therefore,  to  continue  to  fulfill 
Its  obligations.  Contrary  to  much  mis- 
leading propaganda,  the  Federal  Agency 
is  not  forcing  public  housing  on  Los  An- 
geles, and  is.  In  fact,  willing  to  terminate 
the  contract  if  the  Los  Angeles  Housing 
Authority  so  desires  and  arrangements 
ai  e  made  for  return  of  Federal  funds  al- 
ready advanced. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Council  cannot 
legally  act  for.  or  compel,  the  Los  An- 
geles Housing  Authority  to  seek  termi- 
nation of  its  public-housing  contract 
with  the  Federal  Government.  The  city 
council  is  legally  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  an  outsider  urging  one  of  two 
parties  to  a  contract  to  break  it.  Ac- 
tually the  key  to  the  controversy  is  this 
legal  fact  that  the  Los  Angeles  City 
Council  cannot  control  the  Los  Angeles 
Housing  Authority  so  as  to  compel  it  to 
request  termination  of  its  contract, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Federal 
Agency  can  terminate  the  Los  Angeles 
contract  only  If  the  Los-i^ngeles  Hous- 
ing Authority  so  requests. 

The  Los  Angeles  Housing  Authority 
can,  of  course,  be  controlled  by  State 
law,  pursuant  to  which  It  was  created. 
It  can  be  compelled  by  State  law  to  con- 
sent to.  or  even  request,  contract  termi- 
nation. Therefore,  the  city  council  and 
other  interested  persons  opposed  to  pub- 
lic housing  must  enlist  the  aid  of  Gov- 
ernor Earl  Warren  and  the  State  Legis- 
lature of  California,  if  they  desire  to  get 
control  of  the  actions  of  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Housing  Authority  and  force  it  to 
abandon  its  program. 

The  Federal  Government  certainly 
cannot  unilaterally  terminate  a  valid 
contract  when  the  other  party  insists 
upon  compliance.    In  this  case,  the  Fed- 


eral Government  has  guaranteed  to  make 
up  deficits  in  amounts  needed  to  service 
bonds  to  be  sold  to  investors  by  the  city 
housing    authority.    The    Government 
has  agreed   by  contract  to   pledge   its 
credit  to  any  such  investors.    It  cannot 
now  arbitrarily  refuse  to  do  so  without 
becoming  liable  for  damages  and  under- 
mining faith  in  Federal  guaranties.    I 
cannot  refrain  from  noting  that  many 
of  those  who  are  in  the  forefront  of  the 
fight  against  public  housing  have  them- 
selves benefited  substantially  from  Fed- 
eral guaranties  of  mortgages  and  other 
obligations  used  to  finance  private  hous- 
ing construction.    They  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  Government  housing  activity 
which  enriches  them,  and  to  consider  it 
socialistic  only  when  it  benefits  low -in- 
come   families.     Of    course,    there    are 
others  fighting  the  public-housing  pro- 
gram who  are  free  of  selfish  motives. 
Their  views  deserve  the  utmost  consid- 
eration. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  not  forcing  public 
housing  and  slum  clearance  on  Lcs  An- 
geles. The  Federal  Government  has  no 
legislative  control  over  the  local  agencies 
involved  in  the  controversy.  The  State 
legislature  does  have  such  legislative 
control.  Whether  or  not  such  control 
should  be  invoked  in  the  near  future  is 
a  matter  solely  for  Governor  Warren 
who  can.  if  he  sees  fit.  place  the  subject 
on  the  agenda  of  the  scheduled  special 
session  of  the  legislature.  Perhaps  It 
would  be  better  for  the  local  disputants 
to  attempt  to  end  the  current  impasse 
through  reasonable  compromise.  Name 
calling  and  misrepresentation  of  the 
Federal  Government's  position  certainly 
will  not  accomplish  anything  construc- 
tive. 

To  make  clear  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's position  in  the  controversy,  I  de- 
sire to  include  in  our  Record  an  explan- 
atory, authoritative  letter,  from  the 
Federal  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency: 
Housing  AKt>  Homi  Pinawce  Agenct, 

OmCE  or  THE  Administeator, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  19,  19S2. 
Hon.  Samtjel  W.  Yortt, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Deas  Comc&essman  Yoett:  In  accordance 
with  your  request,  I  am  setting  forth  in  this 
letter  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  low-rent 
public  housing  program  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  and  the  position  of  this 
Agency  with  respect  thereto.  At  the  outset. 
I  desire  to  make  perfectly  clear  three  basic 
points. 

First.  This  Agency  is  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  controlling  Intent  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  under  which  the  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  the  present  low-rent  pub- 
lic housing  program  in  Los  Angeles  is  au- 
thorized. That  controlling  intent  is  that 
the  programs  authorized  by  the  Congress 
providing  for  Federal  assistance  to  local 
communities  for  housing  require  that  the 
Initiative  for  aU  local  housing  plans  rest 
upon  each  local  community  and  the  people 
of  that  community.  If  the  people  of  a  com- 
munity, or  their  elected  representatives,  do 
not  want  such  assistance.  It  is  not  for  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  agency  thereof, 
to  Impose  a  program  upon  them.  If  the 
people  of  Los  Angeles  do  not  want  any  low- 
rent  public  housing,  this  Agency  has  no 
desire  or  Intension  to  insist  that  they  ac- 
cept It, 
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Second.  This  Agency  has  entered  Into  a 
▼alid  contract  of  financial  assistance  with 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  under  which  about  $14,000,000  has 
been  loaned  to  that  Authority  pursuant  to 
that  contract.  That  contract  was  not  en- 
tered Into  until  the  city  council  had  twice 
specifically  approved  that  course  of  action 
as  required  by  law.  Subsequently,  the  city 
council  sought  to  rescind  its  previous  ap- 
proval and  to  cancel  Its  cooperation  con- 
tract with  the  Housing  Authority  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  This  action  was  the 
subject  of  litigation,  and  the  supreme  court 
of  California  held  that  the  action  of  the  city 
council  seeking  to  rescind  its  previous  ap- 
proval and  to  cancel  its  contract  with  the 
local  housing  authority  was  Invalid.  The 
supreme  court  of  California  further  held 
the  contract  of  the  local  housing  authority 
with  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  was  valid  and 
must  be  complied  with  and  fulfilled  by  both 
of  the  contractual  parties.  The  contract  of 
financial  assistance  between  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  and  the  Housing 
Authority  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  Is  also 
a  valid  contract  and,  so  long  as  it  remains 
In  force  and  effect,  must  be  fully  complied 
with  by  both  of  the  contractual  parties. 
This  Agency  will  fully  respect  and  observe 
our  obligations. under  that  contract  so  long 
as  it  remains  in  force  and  effect.  However, 
consistently  with  the  controlling  intent  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  discussed  above.  If, 
because  of  the  recent  developments  In  con- 
nection with  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram In  Los  Angeles,  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  (the  other  party 
to  that  contract)  desires  to  obtain  a  mutual 
agreement  for  the  cancellation  and  termina- 
tion of  that  contract,  this  Agency  has  full 
authority  to  so  agree  and.  In  my  opinion,  is 
In  fact  obligated  under  that  contract  to  do 
so,  provided  all  moneys  previously  loaned 
to  the  Authority  pursuant  to  that  contract 
(together  with  Interest  thereon  at  the  con- 
tract rate  to  the  date  of  such  repa3rment) 
are  repaid  in  full  by  the  local  housing  au- 
thority, the  city,  or  both. 

Third.  This  matter  Involves  two  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  of  California  which 
were  created,  and  are  subject  to  complete 
control,  by  the  State,  legislature.  Therefore, 
If  it  is  desired  to  resolve  the  current  local 
problem  by  resort  to  legislation — as  appar- 
ently is  the  case — the  appropriate  and  proper 
forum  is  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia rather  than  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Two  points  demonstrate  clearly  that 
this  Is  the  case: 

1.  The  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of 
Los  Angeles  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  California,  not  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Agency — the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency — Is  gov- 
erned by  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Legislation  proposed  for  enactment  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  order  to 
resolve  this  local  problem,  therefore.  Is  ad- 
dressed to  the  Federal  Agency  concerned  and 
would  involve  a  directive  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  the  Federal  Agency  to 
repudiate  the  terms  of  a  valid  contract  here- 
tofore entered  Into  pursuant  to  authority 
previously  granted  by  the  Congress.  The 
constitutionality  of  any  such  legislation  at 
best  is  extremely  doubtful.  On  the  question 
of  the  validity  of  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress  which  annuls  or  repudiates  con- 
tracts entered  into  by  the  United  States  pur- 
suant to  authority  therefor  granted  by  the 
Congress,  Mr.  Justice  Brandels,  speaking  for 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  In 
the  case  of  Lynch  v.  United  States,  said: 

"The  fifth  amendment  commands  that 
property  be  not  taken  without  making  Just 
compensation.  Valid  contracts  are  property, 
whether  the  obligor  be  a  private  Individual, 
a  municipality,  a  State,  or  the  United  States. 
Rights  against  th^  United  States  arising  out 
of  a  contract  with  it  are  protected  by  the 


fifth  amendment.  •  •  •  When  the 
United  States  enters  Into  contract  relations. 
Its  rights  and  duties  therein  are  governed 
generally  by  the  law  applicable  to  contracts 
between  private  individuals.  That  the  con- 
tracts of  war-risk  Insurance  were  valid  when 
made  Is  not  questioned.  As  Congress  had 
the  power  to  authorize  the  Bureau  of  War 
Risk  Insurance  to  issue  them,  the  due-process 
clause  prohibits  the  United  States  from  an- 
nulling them,  unless.  Indeed,  the  action 
taken  falls  within  the  Federal  police  power 
or  some  other  paramount  power. 

"The  Solicitor  General  does  not  sxiggest, 
either  in  brief  or  argument,  that  there  were 
supervening  conditions  which  authorized 
Congress  to  abrogate  these  contracts  in  the 
exercise  of  the  police  or  any  other  power. 
The  title  of  the  act  of  March  20,  1933,  repels 
any  such  suggestion.  Although  popularly 
known  as  the  Economy  Act,  it  is  entitled  An 
act  to  maintain  the  credit  of  the  United 
States."  Punctilious  fulfillment  of  contrac- 
tual obligations  is  essential  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  credit  of  public  as  well  aa 
private  debtors.  No  doubt  there  was  in 
March  1933.  great  need  of  economy.  In  the 
administration  of  all  Government  business, 
economy  had  become  urgent  because  of 
lessened  revenues  and  the  heavy  obligations 
to  be  issued  in  the  hope  of  relieving  wide- 
spread distress.  Congress  was  free  to  reduce 
gratuities  deemed  excessive.  But  Congress 
was  without  power  to  reduce  expenditures  by 
abrogating  contractual  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  To  abrogate  contracts.  In  the 
attempt  to  lessen  Government  expenditures, 
would  be  not  the  practice  of  economy,  but  an 
act  of  repudiation.  'The  United  States  are 
as  much  bound  by  their  contracts  as  are 
Individuals.  If  they  repudiate  their  obli- 
gations, it  is  as  much  repudiation,  with  all 
the  wrong  and  reproach  that  term  Implies,  as 
it  would  be  if  the  repudiator  had  been  a 
State  or  a  municipality  or  a  citizen'  "  (292 
U.  S.  571,  579). 

Also,  It  Is  clear  that.  If  the  Congress  were 
to  enact  legislation  directing  this  agency 
to  repudiate  the  terms  of  an  existing  valid 
contract,  and  this  agency  were  to  observe 
the  wishes  of  the  Congress — as  certainly  we 
are  obliged  to  do — this  agency  would  be 
subject  to  suit  in  the  court  of  claims  for 
breach  of  contract.  The  result  of  the  en- 
actment of  any  such  legislation  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  Staces  would  therefore 
involve  the  United  States  In  expensive  and 
protracted  litigation.  Thus,  while  all  parties 
Involved  would  be  put  to  considerable  ex- 
pense, they  would,  at  the  conclusion  of  such 
litigation,  wind  up  in  about  the  same  situ- 
ation as  presently  exists,  and  the  problem 
would  not  have  been  resolved. 

2.  Since  the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles 
are  political  subdivisions  of  the  State  of 
California  and  are  governed  by  the  laws  of 
the  State  of  California,  they  are  both  subject 
to  control  by  the  State  legislature.  Thus, 
the  legislature  of  the  State  of  California 
may,  if  it  desires  to  so  resolve  the  local 
problem,  properly  enact  legislation  directing 
that,  upon  the  occurrence  of  circumstances 
such  as  those  which  have  occurred  in  Lcs 
Angeles,  the  commissioners  of  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  and  the  city  shall  be  under  a 
mandatory  duty  to  repay  In  full  all  monies 
previously  loaned  to  the  housing  authority 
pursuant  to  its  contract  of  financial  assist- 
ance with  the  Federal  Government  (together 
with  Interest  theron)  and  to  terminate  the 
local  housing  authority's  financial  assistance 
contract  with  the  Federal  Government. 
Such  legislation,  of  course,  should  also  pro- 
vide for  the  manner  in  which  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  local  housing  authority 
would  be  paid  by  It,  or  by  the  city,  or  both, 
and  the  manner  in  which  properties  which 
the  local  housing  authority  may  have  ac- 
quired should  be  disposed   of. 


I  should  like  also  to  set  forth,  as  briefly 
as  possible,  the  facts  with  respect  to  the 
Los  Angeles  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  controlling  In- 
tent of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  that  pro- 
gram authorized  by  the  Congress  providing 
Federal  assistance  to  local  communities  for 
housing  require  that  the  Initiative  for  local 
housing  plans  rest  upon  each  local  com- 
munity and  the  people  of  that  community, 
two  specific  provisions  were  Included  In 
title  III  of   the  Housing  Act  of   1949. 

The  act  provides  that  the  Public  Housing 
Administration  shall  not  make  any  contract 
with  a  local  housing  authority  for  a  prelimi- 
nary loan  unless  the  governing  body  of  the 
locality  Involved  has  by  resolution  approved 
the  application  of  the  local  housing  au- 
thority for  such  preliminary  loan.  In  1949 
the  Los  Angeles  city  council  did  specifically 
approve  the  application  of  the  housing  au- 
thority of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  for  a  pre- 
liminary loan  in  connection  with  Its  present 
lO.OOO-unlt   low-rent   housing    program. 

The  act  further  provides  that  the  Publlo 
Housing  Administration  may  not  make  any 
loan  and  annual  contributions  contract  with 
resjiect  to  any  low-rent  housing  project 
Initiated  after  March  1.  1949,  unless  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  locality  Involved  has  en- 
tered into  an  agreement  with  the  local  hous- 
ing authority  providing  for  the  required  local 
cooperation.  In  1949  the  Los  Angeles  city 
council  authorized  the  execution  of  the  re- 
quired cooperation  agreement  and  such 
agreement  was  duly  entered  into  between  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Thereafter,  the  specific  requirements  of  the 
Federal  law  having  been  fully  observed  and 
compiled  with  and  in  reliance  upmn  the 
specific  approvals  and  actions  of  the  Ixm 
Angeles  City  Council — all  of  which  were  fully 
authorized  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia— the  Public  Housing  Administration 
entered  into  the  present  loan  and  annual 
contributions  contract  with  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles.  Pursuant 
to  that  loan  and  annual  contributions  con- 
tract, about  |14.0(X),(X)0  have  been  loaned  to 
the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  main  construction  contracts 
for  two  projects  <  consisting  of  795  dwelling 
units),  after  public  competitive  bidding, 
were  authorized  to  be  awarded  to  the  lowest 
responsible  bidder,  and  sites  for  several  other 
projects  were  acquired,  before  the  recent  de- 
velopments (hereinafter  outlined)  occurred. 

On  December  26,  1951.  the  Los  Angeles 
City  Council  passed  a  resolution  purporting 
to  rescind  Its  prevloxis  approval  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Hoiasing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Los  Angeles  for  a  preliminary  loan  for  it* 
present  low-rent  public-housing  program 
and  to  reject  such  program,  and  purporting 
to  cancel  the  cooperation  agreement  pre- 
viously authorized  and  duly  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  local  housing  author- 
ity. While  the  validity  of  these  actions  of 
the  city  council  were  pending  before  the 
Supreme  Court  of  California,  the  city  council, 
on  February  25,  1952,  provided  that  there 
should  be  submitted  to  the  voters  on  June 
3,   1952,   the  following  proposition: 

"Shall  initiation  or  relnstltutlon  of  a  low- 
rent  public-housing  project  or  projects,  con- 
sisting of  approximately  10,000  dwelling 
units,  on  sites  selected  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  and  the 
development,  construction,  acquisition,  own- 
ership, and  administration  of  said  project  or 
projects  by  said  authority,  be  approved,  and 
the  proposed  resolution  declaring  the  need 
for  and  approving  the  development,  con- 
struction, and  ownership  of  such  project  or 
projects  within  the  city,  approving  appli- 
cation to  the  Public  Housing  Administra- 
tion for  preliminary  loan,  and  authorizing 
cooperation  agreement  by  the  city  and  local 
authority,  be  adopted?" 


As  to  the  validity  of  this  referendum,  the 
city  attorney  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles,  in 
a  letter  to  the  Supreme  Cotirt  of  California 
stated: 

"The  validity  of  the  municipal  election  to 
be  held  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  on  June  3, 
1952.  with  respect  to  a  low-rent  public- 
housing  project  or  projects  Is  dependent  upon 
the  validity  of  the  action  taken  by  the  City 
Council  of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles,  being  the 
governing  body  thereof,  on  December  26,  1951, 
when  it  passed  a  resolution  purporting  to 
reject  the  low-rent  public-housing  projects 
Initiated  by  the  adoption  of  ordinance  No. 
95.222,  approved  August  8,  1949.  and  to  cancel 
the  cooperation  agreement  executed  between 
the  city  and  the  local  housing  authority 
pursuant  thereto.  The  question  of  the 
validity  of  that  action  of  December  26.  1951. 
Is  now  pending  liefore  this  court  in  another 
case.  Housing  Authority  v.  City  of  Los  An- 
geUs  (Supreme  Court.  L.  A.  No.  22211).  If 
the  resolution  of  December  28,  1951,  is  In- 
valid and  was  beyond  the  power  of  the  city 
council  to  have  legally  adopted  then  the 
result  of  the  municipal  election  to  be  held 
on  June  3,  1952,  will  have  no  legal  force  or 
effect  {Simpson  v.  Hite  (1950),  36  Cal.  125)." 

Thereafter,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Call- 
lornla  held  that  the  actions  of  the  city  coun- 
cil purporting  to  rescind  Itr  previous  ap- 
proval of  the  application  of  the  local  housing 
authority  for  the  preliminary  loan  for  its 
present  low-rent  public-housing  program  and 
to  reject  such  program,  and  to  cancel  the 
cooperation  agreement  previously  authorized 
and  duly  entered  Into  between  the  city  and 
the  local  housing  authority,  were  invalid  and 
beyond  the  power  of  the  city  council.  The 
court  held  that  the  time  when  the  city  might 
halt  a  project  Is  before  it  has  given  the 
approval  which  authorizes  the  authority  to 
enter  into  contractual  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government;  that  after  a  city  coun- 
cil has  declared  the  need,  has  given  requisite 
approvals  of  a  project  under  State  and  Fed- 
eral law,  and  has  undertaken  building  com- 
mitments, it  cannot  repudiate  them.  HouS' 
ing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Los  Angelea  v. 
City  of  Los  Angeles  (April  29,  1952). 

In  an  opinion,  dated  May  27,  1952.  the  at- 
torney general  of  the  State  of  California 
ruled  that,  in  view  of  the  April  29,  1952.  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Covirt  of  California,  he 
was  in  agreement  with  the  opinion  (stated 
above)  previously  expressed  by  the  city  at- 
torney of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  that, 
"although  the  June  3,  1952,  referendum  is 
Illegal  and  will  have  no  effect,  the  submission 
cannot  be  Interfered  with  because  of  the 
time  element"  (I.  e..  Insufficient  time  to  re- 
print the  ballots) . 

The  vote  at  the  June  3.  1952,  municipal 
election  In  Los  Angeles  was  about  378,000 
against  the  proposition  and  about  258.000  for 
the  proposition.  While  this  referendum  may 
have  been  illegal  and  of  no  force  or  effect, 
and  while  the  action  of  the  city  council  In 
seeking  to  rescind  Its  previous  approval  of 
the  program  and  to  cancel  the  contract  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  local  housing  author- 
ity was,  under  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  California,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
city  council  and  therefore  invalid,  I  have, 
at  the  outset  of  this  letter,  sought  to  make  it 
perfectly  clear  that,  if  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  desires  to  obtain 
a  mutual  agreement  for  the  cancellation  and 
termination  of  Its  loan  and  annual  contri- 
butions contract  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, this  agency  has  full  authority,  and.  In 
my  opinion.  Is  obligated  under  that  contract 
to  do  so.  provided  all  money  previously 
loaned  to  the  authority  pursuant  to  that  con- 
tract (together  with  Interest  thereon  at  the 
contract  rate  of  the  date  of  such  repayment) 
are  repaid  In  full  (by  the  local  housing  au- 
thority, the  city,  or  both),  and  that  the 
legislature  of  the  State  of  California  may.  If 
it  desires  to.  so  resolve  this  local  problem, 
properly  enact  legislation  to  require  such 
a  course  of  action. 
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If  you  desire  any  further  information,  or, 
If  at  any  time,  I  can  be  of  further  assistance 
to  you,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

B.   T.   PrrzPATRICK, 

Deputy  Administrator  and  General 
Counsel. 


A  Foreign  Policy  of  Liberation  for  the 
1952  Republican  Platform 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  9,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  to  my  Republican  col- 
leagues that  the  following  proposed 
plank  be  included  in  the  1952  Republican 
platform  to  be  adopted  in  Chicago  in 
July: 

We  dedicate  our  foreign  p>ollcy  to  the  pres- 
ervation of  a  free  America  in  a  free  world  of 
free  men. 

We  believe  that  all  the  people  who  have 
been  subjugated  by  the  Communist  tyran- 
ny are  entitled  to  their  earliest  possible  lib- 
eration and  the  restoration  of  their  basic 
God-given  rights  and  freedoms,  including 
their  freedom  as  people  to  determine  their 
own  affairs  and  establish  new  governments 
based  on  the  free  expression  of  p>opular  will. 
To  assist  In  bringing  about  this  liberation 
from  Communist  slavery,  we  shall  offer  posi- 
tive aid  and  moral  support  to  active  fighters 
now  struggling  for  such  liberation. 

The  above  plank  against  slavery  and 
for  liberation  can  bring  the  Republican 
Party  to  the  heights  of  greatness  it  ob- 
tained in  1860  when  it  took  a  firm  and 
uncompromising  stand  against  slavery 
in  the  United  States. 

Besides  our  integrity  and  moral  prin- 
ciples to  impel  us,  there  are  also  cogent, 
practical  arguments  for  liberation: 

First.  Liberation  is  based  on  the  real- 
istic view  that  Soviet  communism  will 
cease  to  be  a  threat  to  our  safety  only 
when  it  is  overthrown  from  power.  The 
Democrats'  containment  policy  is  un- 
realistic. Acheson  says:  "The  Soviet 
Government  may  some  day  accept  a  live- 
and-let-live  philosophy."  Pure  wishful 
thinking.  Yet  our  security  now  rests 
completely  on  the  Democrats'  false,  un- 
supported hope  of  a  deal  with  Stalin. 

Second.  Liberation  is  positive.  It  of- 
fers a  solution,  not  a  stalemate.  It  has 
an  aflQrmative  goal  of  ending  the  Com- 
munist threat  at  its  source.  The  con- 
tainment p>olicy  is  negative.  Even  if  it 
is  100  percent  successful,  it  can  present 
to  the  American  people  only  a  perpetual 
armed  truce. 

Third.  Liberation  can  save  American 
taxpayers  from  bankruptcy  by  overcom- 
ing the  cause  of  75  percent  of  our  huge 
expenditures.  Containment  will  bring 
economic  ruin.  The  Democrats  speak  of 
20  years  of  containment.  At  $60,000,000,- 
000  per  year  this  would  cost  each  Amer- 
ican family  of  four,  $32,000. 

Fourth.  Liberation  avoids  the  hot  war 
and  leads  to  i>eace,  by  winning  the  cold 
war.    We  cannot  be  safe  waiting  behind 


a  20,000-mile  Maginot  line,  with  the  en- 
emy constantly  probing  to  find  a  weak 
point  to  attack. 

The  Democratic  administration  has 
demonstrated  its  opposition  to  a  positive 
policy  of  liberation  by  falling  to  act  un- 
der the  Kersten  amendment  to  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act.-  This  amendment 
provided  in  October  1951,  $100,000,000 
to  form  national  military  units  of 
escapees  and  to  otherwise  aid  escapees 
from,  and  persons  residing  in,  the  Com- 
munist-dominated countries. 

Republican  foreign  policy  expert  John 
Foster  Dulles  supports  liberation.  See 
Life,  May  19.  1952. 

Republican  Congressmen  support  lib- 
eration. Congressman  Albert  P.  Mo- 
RANo,  of  Connecticut,  polled  his  Republi- 
can colleagues  on  the  question:  "Do  you 
support  the  inclusion  of  the  principles 
of  national  liberation  and  self-deter- 
mination for  all  the  Communist  enslaved 
peoples  as  planks  in  our  party  platform 
of  1952?"  Eighty-two  Republican  Con- 
gressmen said  "Yes."  Only  seven  said 
"No." 

The  people  support  liberation.  The 
18,000,000  people  in  the  United  States 
whose  ancestors  or  who  themselves  came 
from  countries  now  dominated  by  Com- 
munist tyranny  will  rally  around  a  Re- 
publican foreign  policy  aimed  at  liberat- 
ing their  homelands.  Many  of  them 
normally  Democrats,  they  are  discour- 
aged and  disgusted  with  the  Democratic 
administration's  policy  of  appeasement 
and  futile  negotiations  with  the  gang- 
sters in  the  Kremlin. 

Our  Declaration  of  Independence  sup- 
ports liberation,  by  setting  forth  the 
universal  principles  that  whenever  any 
form  of  Government  becomes  destruc- 
tive of  its  proper  ends  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness  of  ^e  people  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or 
abolish  it,  and  to  institute  a  new  Govern- 
ment. 


Cotton   Is   Lasting 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  raw  cotton  is  a  durable  com- 
modity. It  can  be  stored  almost  in- 
definitely without  losing  its  value.  As 
practical  evidence  of  this  fact,  I  submit 
the  following  news  article  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal: 

Cotton  Is  Lasting  Pzoved  by  Firm  Wtth  a 
1919  BxTT 

Tupelo,  Miss.,  June  16 — The  old  adage, 
"Cotton  Is  as  lasting  as  the  years,"  has  been 
proved  here. 

Anderson-Clayton  Cotton  Co..  revealed 
Monday  Its  New  Albany  compress  had  ptir- 
chased  nine  bales  of  cotton  33  years  old. 

And  George  F.  Maynard,  Jr.,  a  buyer  for 
the  firm,  said,  "It's  all  good  staple  cotton, 
and  brought  an  average  of  40  cents  a  pound." 

Dick  Garrett,  owner  of  a  farm  a  mile  east 
of  New  Albany,  sold  the  cotton  to  the  firm. 
The  nine  bales  were  among  37  purchased  from 
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Bilr.  Garrett  by  J.  L.  Col  thorp,  the  flrm'» 
buyer  In  New  Albany. 

O.  B.  Rogers,  manager  of  the  firm,  said 
the  cotton  was  sUghtly  tinged  from  long 
storage  in  a  barn.  Even  though  the  cotton 
was  made  back  In  1919.  about  the  same  time 
cotton  dropped  from  about  75  cents  to 
around  a  nlckle  a  pound.  It's  still  good  qual- 
ity. 

Quality  of  the  cotton  Included  four  bales 
of  middling  light  spot,  15-16  inch  staple; 
and  one  bale  each  of  middling  light  spot, 
20-32:  light  spot.  1:  middling  spot,  16-16, 
and  strict  middling  tinged.  31-32. 


The  Blood-Donation  Campaig:!! 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NTW  TOIUC 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  press  re- 
lease from  the  Department  of  Defense  of 
June  9,  1952.  and  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Jewish  Veteran  of  June 
1952.  These  documents  tell  the  story 
of  an  outstanding  blood -donation  cam- 
paign which  started  June  15  to  obtain 
donations  for  the  armed  services  from 
baseball  fans.  The  campaign  iSo  jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Jewish  War  Veterans,  and  the 
American  Red  Cress.  This  is  an  im- 
portant event  in  the  continuing  cam- 
paign to  preserve  the  lives  of  our  soldiers 
in  Korea. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  release 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Blood    Donations    From    Baseball    Fans 
Sought  in  Nation -Wide  Campaign 

A  Nation-wide  campaign  to  obtain  blood 
donations  for  the  Armed  Forces  from  base- 
ball fans  will  be  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  American  Red  Cross, 
and  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  from  June  15 
to  July  15,  1952. 

To  Increase  blood  contributions  to  the 
Armed  Forces  blood -donor  program,  the  Jew- 
ish War  Veterans  Initiated  a  baseball  blood 
month,  during  which  baseball  fans  wUl  be 
given  opportunity  to  donate  their  blood. 

Endorsed  by  Ford  Frick.  commissioner  of 
baseball,  the  campaign  has  the  support  of 
President  Truman,  who  says:  "Blood  Is  one 
of  the  vital  resources  essential  to  the  na- 
tional defense,  and  It  Is  imperative  that 
enough  be  collected  beyond  the  ctirrent  needs 
In  Korea  to  build  the  reserve  of  blood  plasma 
to  a  safe  level  ready  for  any  emergency.  In 
view  of  the  special  feeling  American  com- 
munities have  for  sports,  and  particularly 
baseball,  I  feel  sure  you  wlU  find  whole- 
hearted and  enthusiastic  response." 

During  the  campaign,  Jewish  War  Vet- 
erans post  and  auxiliary  members,  together 
with  Red  Cross  volunteers,  will  distribute 
pledge  cards  at  baseball  parks.  These  cards 
will  be  collected  during  the  course  of  the 
games  and  subsequently  delivered  to  blood- 
donor  centers. 

Loudspeaker  announcements  at  baseball 
parks  and  between-lnnlng  radio  appeals  will 
remind  fans  of  the  need  for  blood  donations 
ac  1  the  ease  with  which  they  can  become 
donors.  Leafiets  also  will  be  distributed  at 
park  entrances  and  elsewhere. 


President  Truman  Backs  JWV  Blood  Plan — 
Baseball  Blocd  Plan  Ofvin  Sufpobt  by 
President  and  OmciAL  o»  Nation&i. 
League 

National  Baseball  Blood  Month,  initiated 
by  the  Jewish  War  Veterans  in  cooperation 
with  the  American  Red  Cross,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  organized  baseball  re- 
recelved  another  Impetus  during  the  last 
month  when  President  Truman  and  Warren 
ones,  president  of  the  National  League,  both 
signified  their  hearty  approval  of  the  JWV 
program,  it  was  announced  by  WUliam  Levin, 
national  blood-donor  chairman. 

Commissioner  of  Baseball  Ford  Prick  had 
asked  for  the  President's  support  In  a  letter 
to  the  White  House  on  AprU  22.  Wrote  Mr. 
Frlck: 

"During  the  30-day  period  from  June  15 
to  July  15.  we  plan  to  use  every  mass  appeal 
medium  at  our  disposal,  both  in  the  base- 
ball parks  and  In  the  general  community 
to  stress  the  blood  needs  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  to  enlist  volunteer  donors.  We  bava 
every  hope  that  the  millions  of  baseball 
fans  win  respond  to  this  call  In  substantial 
numbers." 

president's  replt 
In  reply.  President  Truman  wrote: 
"I  agree  with  you  that  one  of  the  most 
appropriate  and  effective  measures  to  k?€p 
blood  collections  up  to  an  adequate  level 
this  summer  is  to  enlist  the  Interest  of  base- 
ball fans.  The  Jewish  War  Veterans,  the 
American  Red  Cross,  and  organized  baseball 
are  to  be  congratulated  for  developing  this 
worth-while  endeavor. 

"In  view  of  the  special  feeling  American 
communities  have  for  sports,  and  particular- 
ly for  baseball.  I  feel  sure  you  will  find 
wholehearted   and   enthusiastic  response." 

The  plan  provides  for  the  local  Red  Cress 
chapter  and  local  JWV  post  and  auxiliary  in 
each  community  to  work  with  the  major 
or   minor   leat^ue   team    in    that   area. 

Once  the  program  Is  underway,  JWV  post 
and  auxiliary  members  together  with  Red 
Cross  volunteers  win  distribute  pledge  cards 
at  the  ball  parks.  During  the  course  cf  the 
games  these  cards  will  be  collected  and  sub- 
sequently tuijied  In  to  the  Red  Grose  blood 
centers. 

PLAN    PUBLICTTT 

All  mass  communications  media  at  fhe 
disposal  of  baseball  clubs  will  be  used  fully 
to  bring  the  drive  to  public  attention.  Loud- 
speaker announcemenu  at  the  parks  and 
between-lnnlng  radio  appeals  will  remind 
fans  of  the  program.  Leaflets  wlU  be  dis- 
tributed  at   the   parks   and  elsewhere. 

JWV  activity  on  the  program  Is  already 
in  full  swing,  according  to  reports  from  de- 
partments, posts  and  auxiliaries  received 
at  national  headquarters. 

Leading  the  league  In  imagination  execu- 
tion of  the  campaign  is  Pittsburgh.  Pa., 
where  Bert  Horowit*.  national  service  officer, 
and  Harry  H.  Schaffer,  PNC.  are  cochairing 
the  Job  of  coordinating  the  baseball  blood 
drive  there. 

Mayor  David  I.  Lawrence  of  Pittsburgh  will 
proclaim  the  month  of  June  15-July  15  as 
Pittsburgh  Blood  Month  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  the  Pittsburgh  Pirates.  All 
blood  donors  contributing  during  the  period 
June  16-27  will  be  rewarded  with  a  free 
ticket  to  the  St.  Louls-Plttsburgh  game  on 
June  28. 

to  hold  big  show 

On  the  day  of  the  Cardinals-Pirates  game 
a  full-scale  show  will  be  held  at  the  Pitts- 
burgh stadium.  With  a  Red  Cross  mobile 
unit  on  the  field,  United  States  Army  troops 
will  stage  a  full-scale  mock  battle.  Involv- 
ing tanks,  field  pieces,  machine  guns,  and 
other  combat  equipment. 

During  the  course  of  the  battle,  a 
"wounded"  OI  will  be  "rescued"  by  a  hell- 
copter  whfch  will  land  on  the  playing  field. 


The  helicopter  will  be  flown  by  an  Air  Porce 
major  who  was  himself  rescued  by  helicopter 
in  Korea. 

Air  Porce  Jet  planes  wUl  provide  a  fighter 
screen  for  the  helicopter,  to  complete  the 
realistic  simulation   of  a  combat  rescue. 

Pittsburgh  Post  49  and  Bellefleld  Pofct  209, 
JWV,  will  be  involved  In  the  proceedings  on 
June  20.  July  10.  and  July  13.  when  mem- 
bers of  the  posts  and  auxiliaries  will  man  the 
25  entrance  gates  of  the  park.  They  will 
be  armed  with  blood  pledge  cards,  answer- 
able by  return  post  cards  supplied  by  the 
Red  Cross. 

PENINSULA    POST    ACTIVK 

In  developments  on  the  program  else- 
where. Penlnsiila  Post  £79,  Newport  News. 
Va.,  lost  no  time  In  getting  started.  The 
Virginia  post  arranged  its  program  In  col- 
laboration with  the  Newport  News  I>3d«ter8. 
local  minor  league  club.  Morton  Spigel, 
JWV  blood  donor  chairman,  and  Vic  Zooda, 
general  manager  for  the  Dodgers,  worked 
out  the  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  col- 
lection of  150  pints  of  blood  at  Peninsula 
Memorial  Park  by  the  Tidewater  Regional 
Blood  Center's  mobile  unit. 

According  to  Dr.  Leon  Braunsteln.  former 
national  Americanism  chairman,  Scranton 
Post  165  has  also  launched  its  baseball  blood 
drive  with  good  results. 

The  Capitol  District  Council  In  Albany, 
N.  Y..  has  worked  out  a  tentative  plan  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Albany  Senators  for 
June  29,  and  a  full  publicity  campaign  Is 
under  way. 

Other  cities  which  have  reported  to  JWV 
national  headquarters  Include  Los  Angeles, 
Hollywood.  San  Diego,  Boston.  Hartford,  At- 
lanta, Wilmington,  Del.;  St.  Louis,  New  York. 
Cleveland,  and  Milwaukee. 

Blood  Donor  Chairman  WUllam  Levin  an- 
nounced that  a  special  prize  of  a  gold  wrist- 
watch  wUl  be  presented  to  the  Individual 
making  the  best  contribution  toward  the 
success  of  the  blood  project.  The  watch  was 
donated  by  Homer's  of  Boston. 


Sckedale  of  Third  District  VisiU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  S.  J.  CRUMPACKER,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  CRUMPACKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
an  effort  to  make  the  services  of  my  office 
directly  available  to  constituents,  I  am 
planning  to  visit  five  major  cities  in  the 
Third  Indiana  District  during  the  period 
Of  July  14  to  July  18,  inclu.slve.  With  the 
cooperation  of  local  officials,  I  have  been 
assured  couithouse  space  in  uhich  to 
confer  with  those  individuals  and  groups 
who  feel  they  have  matters  to  di.scuss 
with  their  Representative  In  Congress. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  constituents 
will  feel  free  to  call  on  me  during  the 
time  allotted  their  community.  Whether 
they  wish  to  discuss  personal  problems  or 
national  affairs,  I  shall  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  meet  with  them. 

No  appointments  will  be  necessary  for 
those  wishing  to  sit  down  with  their 
Congressman,  and  it  u1ll  be  my  Intent, 
aided  by  office  staff  members,  to  give 
attention  to  all  callers. 

Following  is  the  Itinerary  of  my  tour, 
with  conference  periods  to  be  observed 
daily  from  the  hours  of  1:30  to  4  p.  m., 
daylight  saving  time: 
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July  14,  Monday,  Michigan  City.  La 
Porte  County. 

July  15,  Tuesday.  La  Porte,  La  Porte 
County. 

July  16,  Wednesday,  PljTnouth,  Mar- 
shall County. 

July  17,  Thursday,  Elkhart,  Elkhart 
County. 

July  18,  Friday,  Goshen,  Elkhart 
County. 


iThe  Soviet  Crime  of  Genocide 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  J.  MURPHY 

OF  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATU'ES 

I       Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  an  address  given  by  the 
Honorable  Edward  M.  O'Connor.  Com- 
missioner. Displaced  Persons  Commis- 
sion, at  the  commemoration  of  June  14. 
1941.  Baltic  Committee  of  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  Saturday.  June  14,  1952,  which 
follows : 

THK  Sovirr   CtiMK  OF  Oenocidx 

We  are  gathered  together  this  evening  to 
commemorate  the  sad  events  whlcb  took 
place  in  the  independence  republics  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  11  years  ago 
this  date.  In  the  passage  of  those  11  years 
the  course  of  human  events  has  moved  so 
rapidly  and  dangerously  that  today  we  find 
a  completely  divided  world.  Almost  one- 
half  of  the  world  Is  under  the  cruel,  preda- 
tory heel  of  a  small  group  of  tyrants  who 
make  their  headquarters  In  the  Kremlin. 
The  rest  of  the  world,  alarmed  by  the  clearly 
apparent  plan  of  the  Kremlin  for  world  con- 
quest, is  vigorously  engaged  In  the  develop- 
ment of  a  mutual  security  plan  to  thwart 
the  objectives  of  the  princes  of  the  Kremlin. 
Large  areas  of  the  still-free  world  now  hang 
In  the  balance — the  balance  between  the 
ranks  of  slavery  and  the  ranJis  of  freemen. 

It  Is  In  this  setting  that  we  recaU  the  first 
criminal  actions  of  the  Soviets  In  the  Baltic 
States  from  June  14  to  June  22.  1941. 

The  Infamous  honeymoon  of  the  dictators 
Stalin  and  Hitler,  the  union  of  which  shook 
the  world  Communist  apparatus  to  Its  tral- 
toroiis  foundations,  was  coming  to  a  sharp 
and  Inevitable  conclusion.  Both  dictators 
had  concluded  that  the  decadent  democ- 
racies of  the  west  were  impotent  to  deal  with 
the  challenge  of  world  empire,  and  that  the 
time  had  arrived  to  determine  whether  the 
doctrines  of  nazism  or  communism  would 
control  the  world.  The  Soviet  authority  had 
xnade  extensive  plans,  for  the  most  part  of  a 
defensive  nature  since  they  were  well  aware 
that  the  great  masses  of  people  In  their  con- 
trol would  not  support  an  offensive  thrust  to 
the  west.  These  plans  called  for  the  outright 
liquidation  or  deportation  of  all  leadership 
elements  of  the  population  In  the  Baltic 
States,  together  with  all  those  who  took  any 
part  in  the  struggle  af^alnst  the  predatory 
encroachments  of  Moscow. 

Order  No.  001223.  Issued  by  the  Peoples 
Commissar  of  NKVD  of  U.  S.  8.  R.  on  No- 
vember 28.  1940.  included  the  foUowlng  in 
preparation  for  these  mass  deportations  to 
the  slave  labor  camps  of  Russia. 

"Into  the  alphabetic  files  must  be  entered 
all  those  persons  who,  because  of  their  so- 
cial and  political  past,  their  nationalistic- 
chauvinistic  inclinations,  religious  beliefs, 
moral  and  political  inatablllty,  are  hostile  to 
the    socialistic    form    of    state,    and    conse- 


quently might  be  exploited  by  foreign  Intel- 
ligence services  and  counterrevolutionary 
centers  for  their  antl-Sovlet  purposes. 
Among  such  elements  are  to  be  counted: 

"(a)  All  former  members  of  antl-Sovlet 
political  parties,  organizations,  and  groups: 
Trotskyists,  right-wingers,  Essers,  Menshev- 
iks.  Social  Democrats,  Anarchists,  etc. 

"(b)  All  former  members  of  nationalistic, 
chauvinistic  antl-Sovlet  parties.  Nationalists, 
Christian  Democrats,  the  active  members  of 
student  corporations,  of  the  National  Guard, 
etc. 

"(c)  Former  policemen,  olHcers  of  the 
criminal  and  political  police  and  of  prisons. 

"(d)  Former  army  officers  and  members  of 
military  courts. 

"(e)  Persons  who  are  dismissed  from  the 
Communist  Party  and  Communist  Youth 
Organization  for  various  offenses  against  the 
p€uty. 

"(f)  All  refugees,  political  emigrants.  Im- 
migrants, repatrlants,  and  contrabandists. 

"(g)  All  citizens  of  foreign  states,  rep- 
resentatives of  foreign  firms,  employees  of 
foreign  state  Institutions,  former  citizens  of 
foreign  states,  former  employees  of  foreign 
legations,  firms,  concessions,  and  stock  com- 
panies. 

"(h)  Persons  who  maintain  personal  con- 
tact or  are  in  corresjxjndence  with  foreign 
countries.  legations,  and  consulates,  with 
philatelists    and    e8p>erantlsts. 

"(1)  Former  officials  of  ministerial  depfu^ 
ments. 

"(J)  Former  Red  Cross  officials. 

"(k)  Clergy  of  religious  communities,  or- 
thodox priests,  Roman  Catholic  priests,  sec- 
tarians, and  active  members  of  religious 
congregations. 

"(1)  Former  noblemen,  estate  owners, 
merchants,  bankers,  businessmen,  owners  of 
factories  and  shops,  owners  of  hotels  and 
restaurants. 

"For  the  completion  of  the  alphabetic  files 
for  all  antl-Sovlet  elements  there  must  be 
made  the  most  careful  use  of  all  sources, 
amorg  them:  Reports  of  agencies,  material  of 
special  Investigations,  material  of  party  and 
Soviet  organizations,  declarations  of  citizens, 
testimonies  and  other  official  material  must 
be  proved  at  first  In  the  agential  way. 

"The  chief  of  the  first  special  branch  of 
the  NKVD  Is  under  obligation  to  report  to 
me  dally  about  the  progress  of  this  order." 

By  the  date  the  first  dep>ortatlons  began, 
many  other  classes  and  elements  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Baltic  States  had  been  added 
to  this  list  by  the  NKGB,  which  was  estab- 
lished on  February  3,  1941.  Thus,  when  the 
dead-of-night  roundups  of  the  Soviet  secret 
police  began  In  the  early  hours  of  June  14, 
1941,  the  most  active  antl -Communist  forces 
were  earmarked  for  the  dragnet.  The  In- 
vasion by  Nazi  Germany  of  the  Soviet  Union 
on  June  22,  1941.  and  the  few  days  It  took 
them  thereafter  to  overrun  the  Baltic  States 
Interrupted  the  completion  of  this  genocidal 
plan.  But  we  are  ever  mindful  that  the 
Soviet  secret  police  did  round  up  and  deport 
a  minimum  of  175,000  loyal,  freedom -loving 
citizens  of  the  Baltic  States  before  their  evil 
activities  were  Interrupted  by  the  arrival  of 
the  Wehrmacht. 

If  we  are  to  fully  understand  the  real  pur- 
poses back  of  these  brutal  deportations,  we 
must  first  understand  the  peri>etrators  of  the 
crime  and  their  objectives.  In  brief,  we  must 
understand  the  Soviet  Union  and  what  moti- 
vates it.  Here,  in  my  view,  are  the  cold 
fundamentals: 

1.  The  Soviet  Union  is  not  a  nation  or  a 
state.     It  Is.  In  fact,  an  empire. 

2.  It  Is  an  empire  comprised  of  captive 
states — none  of  which  are  In  a  natural  or 
voluntary  relationship  with  Moscow. 

3.  That  empire  traces  its  origin  back  500 
years  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Muscovy — 500 
years  of  tyranny,  despotism,  and  the  practice 
of  genocide,  "riiere  has  been  one  significant 
change  In  the  rulers  during  the  span  of  500 


years — the  replacement  of  the  czars  by  the 
Communist  princes  of  the  Kremlin — but  this 
change  did  nothing  more  than  increase  and 
make  more  violent  the  tyranny,  despotism, 
and  the  practice  of  genocide.    | 

4.  That  the  age-old  designs  bf  the  rulers 
of  Muscovy  have  been  fully  Incorporated  Into 
the  plans  of  the  present-day  princes  of  the 
Kremlin,  and  with  each  passing  day  It  be- 
comes more  apparent  that  the  last  will  and 
testament  of  Peter  the  Great  has  become  the 
dictum  of  realistic,  present-day  Communist 
Ideology. 

5.  That  so  long  as  this  unnatural  empire 
exists  It  must  of  necessity  continue  Its  drive 
of  i>enetratlon,  encroachment,  and  consoli- 
dation. Failing  to  pursue  this  predatory 
course  will  result  in  the  dovimfall  and  even- 
tual break-up  of  the  twentieth-century  em- 
pire of  Muscovy.  This  inescapable  conclu- 
sion must  be  faced  by  freemen  everywhere 
if  they  are  to  keep  their  own  liberty  and 
human  freedom. 

Now,  we  can  better  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  the  mass  deportations  by  the  Soviets 
which  began  In  the  early  morning  of  June 
14,  1941.  We  can  better  understand  the 
deportations  and  sovietlzation  which  has 
gone  on  In  the  Baltic  States  even  since  the 
reoccupatlon  of  those  independent  states  by 
the  masters  of  Moscow.  But  for  a  more  pre- 
cise understanding  we  might  consider  some 
Important  factors  about  the  Baltic  States  In 
relation  to  Moscow. 

1.  The  Baltic  States  committed  the  un- 
forgivable sin  of  breaking  away  from  the 
empire  of  Moscovy  after  World  War  I. 

2.  These  states  further  sinned  by  their 
complete  allegiance  and  adaptation  to  west- 
ern culture,  tradition,  and  vigorous  further- 
ance of  free  Institutions. 

3.  Their  greatest  sin  was  that  they  com- 
pletely rejected  the  Communist  doctrine, 
way  of  life,  and  world-wide  purposes. 

For  those  sins  they  have  paid  and  paid 
dearly — but  their  sacrifices  will  not  have 
been  In  vain. 

The  sacrifices  of  the  Baltic  States  under 
the  Red  tyranny  stands  today  as  a  sym- 
bol— a  symbol  of  sacrifices  against  the  prac- 
tice of  genocide  by  the  new  princes  of  Mos- 
covy. 

In  the  reflection  of  this  bright  symbol  I 
would  like  to  recall  with  you  a  few  other 
chapters  in  the  history  of  genocide  within 
Sovitft   Russia. 

The  Kalmucks,  descendants  of  the  golden 
hordes  of  Genghis  Khan,  have  been  reduced 
from  a  population  of  millions  to  a  few  thou- 
sand. This  took  place  after  the  power  of 
conquest  had  passed  from  the  Kalmucks 
and  when  they  sought  only  to  find  home 
and  preservation  through  peaceful  pursuits. 
The  czars,  mindful  they  would  never  be- 
come servile  to  Moscow,  began  their  exter- 
mination. The  Communists  all  but  com- 
pleted their  extermination  from  the  period 
1917  to  1945.  The  few  thousand  that  still 
exist  have  either  been  deported  and  dis- 
seminated within  the  Soviet  Union  or  are 
widely  scattered  In  several  parts  of  the  free 
world. 

The  Volga  Deutsch,  who  were  settled  along 
the  fertile  banks  of  the  Volga  by  Catherine 
the  Great,  numbered  over  500,000  by  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  These  people 
were  for  the  most  part  deported  to  Siberia 
and  nothing  has  been  heard  of  them  since. 

Another  phase  of  Soviet  genocide  took 
place  In  the  Ukraine  by  the  forced  famines 
of  1931-32.  Under  the  guise  of  a  drive  to 
establish  collective  farming,  to  which  was 
added  mass  de{X)rtatlons  and  mass  killings, 
and  which  brought  about  the  liquidation 
of  an  estimated  5,000,000  people.  When  one 
speaks  of  deportations  to  slave-labor  campw 
In  the  Soviet  Union,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  life  expectancy  in  such  camjJs  Is 
not  expected  to  exceed  2  years.  We  must 
understand,     therefore,     that     deportation 
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within  the  SoTlet  Union  Is  In  reality  a  death 
sentence. 

The  next  chapter  concema  the  Crlmeaa 
Republic,  conalstlng  of  some  300.000  Moslem 
Tartars.  Immediately  following  World  War 
II  this  entire  republic  was  liquidated 
through  the  device  of  mass  deportations  of 
the  people  to  areas  beyond  the  Ural  Mcun- 
tains.  These  people  were  moved  from  a 
climate  approximating  Florida  to  a  climata 
approximating  Alaska,  without  winter  cloth- 
ing or  the  other  necessities  for  survival. 

The  latest  series  of  genocldal  acts  has  been 
taken  place  In  the  satellite  states.  There, 
a  preconceived  plan  to  systematically  de- 
stroy the  people  has  been  set  In  motion. 
The  clear  Intent  Is  to  liquidate  the  culture, 
traditions,  religion,  folklore,  solidarity  of  the 
family,  and  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 
This  creates  a  vicious  cycle,  the  outcome  of 
which — If  it  Is  allowed  to  persist — can  result 
only  m  the  extermination  of  whole  nations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  free  world  does 
not  yet  have  a  real  understanding  of  the 
crime  of  genocide.  When  it  is  understood 
that  the  practice  of  genocide  has  for  Its  pur- 
pose the  extermination  of  entire  nations  of 
people,  only  then  is  it  properly  understood. 
Some  people  even  confuse  this  vital  world 
Issue  with  the  question  of  full  civil  righu. 
There  Is,  m  my  opinion,  no  parallel  Involved 
In  these  two  questions,  since  one  defds  with 
the  question  of  gaining  for  all  people  with- 
in a  nation  the  full  benefits  of  citizenship 
whereas  the  question  of  genocide  involves 
a  matter  of  life  or  death  for  a  nation. 

We  of  the  free  world  are  now  In  a  posi- 
tion to  set  forth  im  everlasting  monument 
to  those  brave  patriots  of  the  Baltic  States 
whose  liquidation  and  mass  deportation  by 
the  Soviet  masters  we  conxmemorate  this 
evening.  We  can  do  this  by  memcrlallzlng 
June  14  of  each  year  as  Baltic  Genocide  Day. 
I  fervently  hcpe  that  this  will  receive  crfQcial 
recognition  in  the  very  near  future. 


Votes  for  Soldien 
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Michigan  Hospitality  " 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  SCCTH   CAROLINA 

2^  THE  HOUfi-    JP  REPRESENTATIVES 

y  Thursday.  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14 
It  was  my  honor  to  visit  Grand  Rapids 
and  address  the  twenty-seventh  annual 
convention  banquet  of  the  Disabled 
American  Veterans  of  the  great  State 
Of  Michigan.  The  Disabled  American 
Veterans  organization  of  Michigan  is 
one  of  the  strongest  of  any  State  in  the 
Union.  They  are  doing  a  wonderfiol  job 
for  the  veterans  of  Michigan  and  for  the 
welfare  of  our  coiuitry. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
southern  hospitality.  After  visiting 
Michigan,  I  must  say  that  the  South  has 
no  comer  on  hospitality.  The  people  of 
Michigan  are  as  hospitable  and  courte- 
ous as  any  I  have  ever  been  privileged  to 
visit. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  industry  and 
thrift  of  the  people  of  this  great  State. 
Michigan  is  America  to  the  core.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  coming 
In  contact  with  the  patriotism  of  Its 
citizens.  The  people  of  Grand  Rapids 
are  proud  of  their  splendid  Representa- 
tives in  this  House:  and.  Indeed,  the 
State  is  proud  of  its  entire  delegation 
which  is  serving  with  distinction  in  thla 
great  body. 


HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINWISOTA 
IN  THE  SKSATE  OF  THE   tTNTTED  STATES 

Friday,  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
asJc  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Truman  Asks  Rush  on  GI 
Voting  Bill,"  written  by  Anthony  Leviero, 
and  an  editorial  entitled  "Votes  for  Sol- 
diers." both  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  20.  1852. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Trttman  Asks  Rush  on  GI  Vottnc  Bill— 
Tells  CoNcazss  Unless  It  Acts  Befoes 
ADJOtTUNiNG.  Million  in  Sxsvicz  Will  Loss 
Ballot 

(By  Anthony  Leviero) 
Washington,  June  19. — President  Truman 
pleaded  again  today  that  nearly  1,000.000 
service  men  and  women  would  be  unable  to 
vote  this  year  unleas  Congreaa  actad  before 
adjournment. 

Renewing  his  efforts  to  get  a  servicemen's 
voting  law  on  the  books,  Mr.  Truman  ex- 
presaed  the  hope  that  Congress  would  pass 
bUls  Introduced  by  Senator  TuEoooaE  Pkan- 
cis  Orzen,  Democrat  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
Representative  John  W.  McCosmack.  a  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Massachusetts. 

The  President  made  his  latest  plea  In 
almost  identical  letters  to  Vice  President 
Alben  W.  Barjcltt  and  Speaker  6am  Rat- 
Bt;aN.  In  his  letter  to  the  Vice  President, 
Mr,  Truman  said  that  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee  reported  on  June  5  that  service- 
men's voting  laws  are  inadequate  in  at  least 
one-half  of  the  SUtes  and  urges  speedy  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

The  President  twlo?  previously  has  sought 
the  new  legislation.  He  sent  a  special  mes- 
sage to  Congress  March  28  outlining  the 
problem.  On  May  12  he  followed  up  with 
letters  to  Senator  Cakl  Hatdkn,  Democrat, 
of  Arizona,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Rules 
Committee,  and  RepresentaUve  Thomas  B. 
Stanley.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  chairman  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee. 
soLtmoN  PUT  trp  to  conceess 
Mr.  Truman  and  Robert  A.  Lovett,  Secre- 
tary  of  Defense,  have  stressed  that  solution 
of  the  problem  Is  up  to  Congress  because 
most  of  the  States  that  have  Inadequate 
voting  laws  will  not  convene  their  legisla- 
tures this  year. 

"There  Is  another  Important  reason  why 
the  Congress  should  take  early  action,"  the 
President  wrote  In  his  letters  today.  "The 
basic  legislative  afBrmatlon  In  our  Federal 
laws  of  the  right  of  service  people  to  vote 
Is  contained  in  two  provisions  of  the  serv- 
icemen's voting  law  of  1948,  which  are  ef- 
fective only  In  time  of  war. 

"Since  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  came 
Into  effect  on  April  28,  1952,  thereby  termi- 
nating the  state  of  war,  these  provisions,  to- 
gether with  other  war  and  emergency 
powers,  have  been  temporarily  extended 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Congress — on  the 
last  occasion  to  June  30, 

"However,  the  pending  measure  for  the 
permanent  continuation  of  some  of  the  war 
and  emergency  powers.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 477,  does  not  Include  these  provisions 
affirming  the  right  of  memben  of  our  armed 
■ervlcet  to  vote. 

aoLDtxsa'  auMTs  eT*Ksaco        • 
"Therefore,  unleas  action  Is  Uken  on  Sen- 
ate blU  8061    (Senator  Otzix's  bill)    and 


Bouse  ResoluUon  7571  (Mr.  McCormacx  s 
bill) ,  the  very  declaration  of  the  right  of  our 
soldiers  to  vote  will  cUsappear  from  the  Fed- 
eral statutes. 

"When  we  have  soldiers  overseas  defena- 
Ing  the  cause  of  freedom,  it  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  go  t>ackward  instead  of  for- 
ward in  enabling  them  to  exercise  the  rights 

that  all  citizens  p>ossess. 

"In  addition  to  enunciating  the  basic 
rights  of  our  service  people  to  vote.  Senata 
bill  3061  makes  a  series  of  recommendations 
for  State  action,  preacrtbee  certain  steps  for 
Federal  agencies  to  follow,  particularly  with 
respect  to  post  card  applications  for  State 
ballots,  provides  for  a  temporary  Federal 
ballot  for  use  In  those  States  which  do  not 
give  servloe  people  an  adequate  opportunity 
to  vote,  and  contains  a  number  of  important 
miscelianeouB  provisions,  such  as  those  mak- 
ing voting  matter  postage-free,  and  protect- 
ing against  fraud  and  undue  influence  in 
voting  In  the  Armed  Forces." 


Votes  for  Soloizxs 

Nearly  8  months  have  pone  by  since  Preel- 
dent  Tnuiian  urged  congressional  action  to 
make  it  possible  for  about  2.500.000  men  and 
women  In  the  Armed  Forces  to  vote  in  the 
coming  elections.  The  soldier  vote,  of 
course,  includes  personnel  In  all  the  serv- 
ices. Mr.  Truman  has  now  felt  It  necessary 
to  prod  both  Houses  on  this  matter  In  letters 
to  Vice  President  Bakklet  and  Speaker 
Ratbuhn 

Existing  State  laws,  such  as  the  one  In 
operation  In  New  York  State,  make  it  possi- 
ble for  something  like  1.500.000  of  our  uni- 
formed citizens  to  vote.  For  another  1,000.- 
000  there  is  no  such  provision.  Twenty-four 
States  are  delinquent  In  one  respect  or  an- 
other. The  President's  recommendations 
were  based  on  a  report  of  a  Special  Committee 
of  the  American  Political  Science  Association 
made  last  March. 

Bills  Introduced  by  Senator  Trxodose  F. 
Oeeen.  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Representative 
John  W.  McCosmacx.  of  Massachusetts,  pro- 
vide for  Federal  aid  to  enable  the  service 
personnel  to  vote.  L*  the  State  laws  do  not 
set  up  workable  machinery  the  Federal  Ocv- 
emment  is  empowered  to  send  out  ballots 
fcT  Federal  offlces.  and  the  pending  legisla- 
tion requires  State  officials  to  receive  and 
count  such  ballots.  Since  few  State  legisla- 
tures can  act  before  the  fall  elections.  Fed- 
eral action  is  all  that  remains  in  most  cases 
to  give  the  franchise  back  to  those  who  have 
temporarily  lost  It  because  they  are  serrlnf 
their  country. 

What  Is  proposed  Is  plain  Justice.  It  la 
hard  to  see  how  any  Senator  or  Representa- 
Uve can  properly  oppose  it.  The  service  per- 
sonnel and  their  friends  and  reJatlvee — and 
Indeed  all  who  believe  In  fair  play — have  • 
right  to  expect  early  action. 


Hazards  From  InternatioDal  Materult 
Conference  Interference  With  Domestic 
Indnstry  Reqaire  Approval  of  SadUk 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBa 

Thunday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  JENISON.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 

opinion  that  threats  to  domestic  industry 
growing  out  of  the  operations  of  the  In- 
ternational Materials  Conference  require 
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specific  legislative  correction  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  Is  to  extend  the  life 
of  the  present  control  bill  known  as  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Therefore  I 
am  gratified  that  the  House,  In  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole,  has  voted  over- 
whelming approval  of  the  Sadlak  amend- 
ment, and  I  trust  that  action  will  be  af- 
fii-med  In  the  House  itself. 

I  am  confident  Members  of  the  House 
generally  will  welcome  Information  perti- 
nent to  this  amendment  as  developed  by 
a  group  of  10  members  appointed  by 
Representative  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr.,  to 
consider  one  of  four  phases  of  the  over- 
all problem.  Three  similar  groups  have 
brought  important  information  as  it  ap- 
plies to  other  phases  of  the  matter  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  Cooperat- 
ing with  me,  in  our  own  study,  were 
Representative  Homer  D.  Angell,  of  Ore- 
gon; Representative  William  H  Ayres, 
of  Ohio;  Representative  Pace  Belcher, 
of  Oklahoma;  Representative  Fred  L. 
Crawford,  of  Michigan;  Representative 
H.  R.  Gross,  of  Iowa;  Representative 
Cecil  M  Harden,  of  Indiana:  Represent- 
ative Charles  J.  Kersten,  of  Wisconsin; 
Representative  Donald  W.  Nicholson, 
of  Mas.sachusetts,  and  Representative 
John  P.  Baylor,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  the  finding  of  our 
group  that  serious  unemployment  has 
developed  in  many  Instances  in  various 
industries  beyond  the  field  of  the  auto- 
motive and  electrical  operations  made 
the  subject  of  specific  study  by  the  other 
committees.  This  condition  developed 
all  too  often  as  the  result  of  material 
shortages.  These  shortages  were  due 
largely  to  the  activities  of  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Interna- 
tional Materials  Conference  is  a  world- 
wide body  with  28  member  nations.  It 
has  placed  seven  basic  materials  under 
complete  allocation — sulfur,  tungsten, 
molybdenum,  copper,  zinc,  nickel,  and 
cobalt — zinc  was  removed  from  alloca- 
tions on  May  27,  1952.  In  addition, 
emergency  allccations  of  newsprint  have 
been  made. 

The  IMC  grew  out  of  a  meeting  in 
December  1950  between  President  Tru- 
man and  Clement  Attlee,  then  Socialist 
Prime  MinLster  of  Great  Britain.  The 
chief  function  which  IMC  has  under- 
taken is  to  tell  the  United  States  and 
other  member  nations  the  amount  of 
each  material  it  may  consume.  In  effect, 
therefore,  IMC  is  a  supercartel  that  has 
given  Itself  complete  jurisdiction  over 
seven  of  the  key  commodities  in  our  In- 
dustrial society. 

I  would  like  to  {Mint  out  also  that  the 
report  herein  attached  was  completed 
Within  the  last  10  days  and  represents  a 
current  view  of  the  problem.  Under 
permission  granted  by  the  House,  the 
text  of  this  study  is  Included  for  the 
benefit  of  the  entire  membership.  It 
follows: 

CONTBOL    OVZB    SULm    EQUALS    COKTIOL 

Ovxa  Ukitkd  Statxs  Economt 
One  of  the  best  testa  of  the  International 
kCaurlala  Conference  la  lU  treatment  of 
■ulfur.  Sulfur  U  one  of  the  tnoet  Im- 
portant basic  raw  materials.  Ouns.  ships, 
tanks,  planes,  crops,  clothes,  newspapers. 
ffVMtor.  automobiles,  and  hundreds  of  other 
Ittvcu  depend  on  nilfur.    As  It  h«ppena,  the 


United  States  Is  the  principal  world  sup- 
plier, contributing  some  90  percent  of  the 
free  world's  total  consumption. 

Sulfur  has  been  under  IMC  allocation 
since  the  third  quarter  of  1951.  An  alloca- 
tion plan  was  established  for  that  quarter, 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1951,  and  for  the  first 
6  months  of  1952.  Under  each  allocation 
plan,  the  largest  export  quota  was.  of  course, 
assigned  to  the  United  States,  with  smaller 
quotas  for  a  few  additional  countries. 

From  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States, 
the  essential  fact  about  sulfur  is  that  we 
produce  far  more  than  we  ourselves  need. 
IXirlng  1950.  for  example,  the  United  States 
produced  5.334,000  long  tons  of  crude  sul- 
fur and  consumed  only  4,000.000  tons. 

However,  In  order  to  meet  the  export  quota 
that  was  Imposed  by  the  IMC,  the  National 
Production  Authority  restricted  United 
States  sulfur  users  to  90  percent  of  their  1950 
consumption.  In  other  words,  a  large  part 
of  the  United  States  production  Is  being  with- 
held from  our  own  people  so  that  It  may  be 
sent  abroad. 

An  amazingly  frank  opinion  regarding  the 
United  States  action  was  expressed  In  an 
article  In  the  December  29,  1951.  Issue  of 
the  London  Economist.  This  article  was 
highly  friendly  to  the  entire  Idea  of  super- 
cartels  like  IMC,  perhaps  because  the  British 
envisioned  similar  generosity  by  the  United 
States  In  other  fields.  The  Economist  said 
regarding  the  sulfur  deal: 

"The  sulfur  shortage  was  the  most  serious 
threat  to  the  Western  World,  for  it  Is  used  in 
almost  every  Industry.  The  United  States 
•  •  •  found  that  Its  reserves  were  dwindling 
rapidly;  In  October  1950  It  announced  that 
It  would  have  to  curtail  Its  exports  drasti- 
cally. Already,  before  the  IMC  was  set  up,  the 
United  States  had  Instituted  a  system  of  al- 
location, but  It  agreed  to  Include  sulfur 
among  the  materials  to  be  considered  by  the 
conference.  The  sulfur  committee  in  fact  ob- 
tained from  the  Americans  a  larger  volume 
of  exports  than  they  were  originally  willing 
to  ship,  so  that  drastic  cuts  in  supply  did 
not  take  place.  It  is  worth  emphasizing  first 
that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  run 
down  Its  reserves  In  order  to  set  the  example 
of  International  cooperation;  secondly,  that 
the  allocation  was  based  on  export  quotas, 
though  countries  were  recommended  to  de- 
velop alternative  sources." 

The  Economist  also  commented  that  the 
handling  of  rulfur  Is  one  of  the  best  Il- 
lustrations of  the  working  of  the  conference 
(IMC).  Unfortunately,  this  committee  Is 
quite  able  to  agree  with  the  Economist,  for 
we  have  found  a  number  of  other  Instances 
where  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States 
have    been    given    scanty    consideration. 

While  the  NPA -ordered  reduction  of  10 
percent  In  sulfur  consumption  Is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  matter  to  practically  every 
United  States  user,  the  administration  has 
attempted  to  shrug  off  the  effects  of  the  cut. 
M^en  Manly  Fleischmann,  then  Defense 
Production  Administrator,  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  May  16, 
1952,  he  commented  that  the  "deprivation 
of  any  domestic  consumer  of  sulfur  has  been 
very  minor  at  any  time." 

It  is  astonishing,  to  say  the  least,  that  a 
top-level  official  like  Mr.  Fleischmann  would 
take  such  an  attitude  when  the  facts  are 
that  the  increase  in  industrial  output  which 
the  Nation  is  endeavoring  to  make  under 
the  defense  program  can  be  maintained  only 
with  an  adequate  supply  of  rulfur. 

Mr.  Fleischmann  was  asked  whether  other 
IMC  members  are  making  a  like  sacrifice  In 
sulfur   consumption.     He   replied: 

"I  cannot  answer  that  question  categorl- 
callj  except  to  ssj  tlut  there  has  been  a 
general  reduction  of  drilUn  use  of  natural 
sulfur  throughout  the  world  In  order  to 
accommodate  the  Increased  military  use  ~ 

Mr.  Fleischmann  was  apparently  reflectl&f 
IMC's  new  that  It  does  not  care  what  adj 


member  does  with,  the  scarce  materials 
allotted  to  it.  In  Its  Report  on  Opera- 
tions covering  the  period  February  26, 
1951-March  1,  1902.  IMC  commented  as  fol- 
lows regarding  sulfur: 

"The  committee  (IMC  allocation  commit- 
tee) felt  that  it  must  be  left  to  each  gov- 
ernment to  decide  what  use  should  be  made 
of  the  sulfur  which  It  obtained,  with  due 
reeard  to  economy  in  use  and  to  substitu- 
tion." 

This  Is  cold  comfort  to  a  hard-pressed 
United  States  sulfur  consumer,  who  Is  not 
given  even  a  shred  of  assurance  that  the 
sulfur  which  Is  being  denied  to  him  Is  be- 
ing used  In  some  other  country  to  support 
the  rearmament  effort. 

Attempts  to  determine  exactly  what  use 
has  been  made  of  allocated  commodities  like 
sulfur  have  not  fared  very  well.  Derek 
Brooks,  Of  the  Office  of  International  Trade, 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  United  States 
alternate  representative  on  the  IMC's  sulfur 
committee,  appeared  before  the  House  News- 
print Subcommittee  on  May  24,  1951.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  testifying  regarding  the  system 
of  export  controls  that  was  in  effect  even 
before  the  IMC's  first  allocations.  Ques- 
tioned about  the  reason  for  an  increase  in 
Britain's  import  quota.  Mr.  Brooks  said  the 
British  had  found  it  necessary  (because  of 
a  sulfur  shortage)  to  reduce  their  produc- 
tion of  rayon.     Then  the  foUowlng  ensued: 

"Representative  Charles  A.  Wolvekton,  of 
New  Jersey.  Was  the  rayon  industry  con- 
sidered by  you  authorities  as  promoting  the 
defense  effort '' 

"Mr.  Brooks.  I  do  not  know  what  pro- 
portion of  rayon  goes  into  tire  fabric  for 
truck  and  passenger  times,  but  I  believe  It  Is 
substantial. 

"Mr.  WoLviHTON.  Would  It  not  seem  Im- 
portant to  ascertain  to  what  extent  it  was 
deemed  necessary  for  us  to  maintain  the 
rayon  Industry  of  Great  Britain  because  If 
It  Is  not  materially  beneficial  to  the  defense 
effort,  then  It  can  only  be  Jvistlfled  on  the 
basis  that  it  was  necessary  for  vis  to  main- 
tain the  British  rayon  industry? 

"Mr.  Brooks.  I  am  not  quite  sure  It  Is 
practical,  Mr.  Congressman,  for  us  la  screen- 
ing requirements  to  follow  where  sxilfur 
goes  to.  It  enters  so  broadly  Into  Industrial 
processes  and  the  economy  generally,  I  do 
not  think  It  Is  practical  for  us  to  do  that. 

"Mr.  WoLviETON.  You  do  not  think  It  is 
practical  then  for  our  Government  officials 
to  look  Into  the  end  use  of  a  material  or 
commodity  that  Is  in  short  supply,  that  It 
Is  easier  to  cut  It  off  from  our  own  rather 
than  Inquire  what  use  Is  to  be  made  of  It?" 

Representative  Wolverton  summarized 
very  accurately  the  administration's  atti- 
tude, not  merely  toward  sulfur,  but  toward 
the  other  commodities  as  well  that  are  con- 
trolled by  IMC. 

When  Mr.  Fleischmann  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  May  15, 
1952,  he  Issued  what  can  only  be  Interpreted 
as  a  prediction  that  the  sulfur  shortage  will 
be  short-lived.  Speaking  of  the  10-percent 
crut  In  domestic  use.  Mr.  Fleischmann  said 
"even  that  has  only  been  in  effect  for  a 
rhort  time,  and  I  think  we  are  likely  to  get 
back  to  the  higher  level." 

However,  an  opposite  forecast  has  come 
from  the  IMC.  In  Its  Report  on  Operations 
IMC  declared: 

"Estimated  (sulfur)  requirements  for  1952 
are  considerably  In  excess  of  estimated  pro- 
duction for  1952,  showing  an  estimated 
deficit  of  1.700,(X>0  long  tons  of  sulfur  con- 
tent. Prellminsty  figures  for  1»53  Indicate 
a  continuing  staortsfe  o€  sppmtlaistely  tbs 
same  magnitude." 

Perhaps  the  most  charttable  eoeuatBt  that 
can  be  made  is  that  eren  world  p**-"'^^-  are 
subject  to  rather  wide  hunxan  error.  It  Is 
too  bad.  thoufh.  that  the  effects  o(  ttma  er-- 
ron  hare  to  be  shared  so  vtdelj. 
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Another  case  of  contradictory  statementa 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  this  committee. 
When  Gabrte!  J.  Tlcoulat,  then  Deputy  Ad- 
mlnlstratoT'  of  the  Defense  Production  Ad- 
ministration and  United  States  representa- 
tive on  the  TUCi  central  group,  appeared 
before  the  Seiiate  Ranfclng  Committee  oa 
March  21.  1952.  to  place  In  the  record  a  de- 
tailed discussion  of  JMCs  various  commouity 
allocations,  he  said  of  the  sulfur  sUlocations: 
"These  recommendations  have  been  accepted 
by  governments." 

But  the  IMC's  crwn  report,  speaking  of  tba 
allocation  for  the  first  half  of  1952.  said: 
"The  recommended  allocation  was  approved 
by  the  |  IMC  aliocatk>n  |  committee,  although 
individual  members  made  some  reservattona 
In  regard  to  the  allocation  as  a  whole  and 
to  the  quantities  made  available  to  indi- 
vidual countries.  " 

It  goes  without  saying  that  full  and  forth- 
right disclosure  of  the  Internal  workings  of 
IMC  would  be  a  distinct  Improvement  over 
the  present  system. 

When  the  United  States  agrees,  as  it  has 
done,  to  make  available  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  a  large  portion  of  Its  precious  sulfur, 
the  theory  la  that  other  countries  are  mak- 
ing similar  sacrifices,  each  in  its  own  way. 
However,  the  United  Press  reported  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mexico  City  oo  February  29. 
1»52: 

"The  Mexican  Government  today  banned 
exports  of  sulfur  until  domestic  needs  are 
satisfied.  " 

Mexico's  export  quota  under  IMC  for  the 
first  half  of  1952  was  12.000  long  tons.  But 
apparently  Mexico  intended  to  see  that  Its 
own  people's  needs  were  satisAed  before  it 
tried  to  take  care  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

This  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  that 
the  effects  of  the  IMC-caused  sulfur  restric- 
tions extend  to  every  phase  of  our  life,  from 
the  largest  on  refinery  to  the  smallest  fanner. 
Dr.  Jpmes  Boyd,  then  Director  of  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines,  testified  as  follows 
on  February  8,  1951,  before  the  HoTise  News- 
print Subcommittee: 

•Tour  whole  agricultural  Industry  largely 
is  dependent  on  the  production  of  suJftn-  for 
fertilizer.  Your  industrial  processes,  petro- 
leum reflnlng,  paper  production,  for  the  syn- 
thetic fibers  and  all  those  things,  depend  on 
rulfor.  It  Is  one  of  the  most  crucial  parts 
of  our  modem  Indnstrtal  economy.  It  Is  a 
vital  part." 

To  understand  the  crucial  power  being 
wielded  by  IMC,  one  need  only  substitute 
the  word  "TMC"  for  the  word  "sulfur"  in 
the  above  paragraph. 

MxwsPBurr  divebtsd  raou  wmo  statxs 

PR£SS 

While  IMC  has  not  issued  any  over-all  allo- 
cation of  newsprmc,  It  has  taken  a  drastic 
step  with  far-reaching  ramlAcationa  and  ioi- 
pllcatlons.  IMC  has  Issued  four  so-called 
emergency  allocations  involving  33.050  metric 
tons  of  newsprint,  which  was  sent  to  18 
countries. 

When  one  of  these  emergency  allocations 
was  annoimced  by  IMC  on  June  22,  ld51,  the 
following  significant  statement  appeared  la 
the  news  release: 

"Aa  suAcient  newsprint  for  this  emer- 
gency allocation  was  iK)t  obtainable  through 
normal  trade  channels,  the  newsprint  allo- 
cated will  be  supplied  from  North  American 
sources  by  diversion  from  contracts  between 
Canadian  and  United  States  mills  and  pub- 
lishers in  these  countries.  These  publishers, 
therefore,  are  foregoing  those  rujrplles  of 
newsprint  In  the  Interests  of  the  press  of 
the  recipient  countries." 

In  other  words,  the  IMC  took  tt  upon  itself 
to  tear  op  contracts  for  our  newspapers' 
basic  raw  material — newsprint.  This  oc- 
curred at  a  ttme  when  United  States  news- 
papers were  desperately  short  of  paper  and 
were  using  every  resource  to  stretch  out 
their  limited  supplies.  A  number  of  news- 
pap>ers,  particularly  the  smaller  ones,  have 
been  on  the  verge  of  being  forced  out  of  busl- 
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nesB  because  ot  m  lack  of  paper.  Many 
newspapers  which  have  succeeded  in  stay- 
ing in  business  have  been  f  jrced  to  curtail 
the  amoimt  of  news  they  are  able  to  publish, 
and  many  others  have  been  farced  to  restrict 
their  drculatlon.  Furthermore,  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  newspapers  has  been  made 
alnxxt  impossible  because  at  the  lack  of 
newsprint. 

Our  committee  calls  this  action  by  IMO 
to  the  particular  attention  of  the  committee 
of  Bepublican  Representatives  that  is  study- 
ing the  question  of  LMC's  legality.  It  is 
clear  that  IMC  has  given  itself  a  power  over 
domestic  matters  that  not  even  our  own 
Govanment  bodies  possess.  The  United 
States  Constitution,  in  article  I.  section  10, 
provides:  "No  State  shall  •  •  •  paas 
any  •  •  •  law  impairing  the  obligation 
of  contracts."  Yet  this  is  precisely  what 
the  IMC  has  done. 

Tlie  importance  of  the  IMC's  action  in 
overriding  private  newsprint  contracts  can- 
not be  stressed  too  heavily.  Our  Republic 
cannot  function  without  a  free  press.  A 
free  press  cannot  function  without  news- 
print. When  control  of  newsprint  is  turned 
over  to  a  body  like  the  IMC.  the  mechanism 
for  possible  future  destruction  of  the  press 
comee  Into  beLog.  And  if  IMC  can  wipe  out 
contracts  in  one  field,  what  is  to  prevent 
like  action  in  any  other  field? 

Where  dki  the  IMC  newsprli^  go?  Tugo- 
slavia  was  one  of  the  recipients.  Is  anyone 
so  naive  as  to  tlxlnk  that  Tito  used  this 
paper  to  sing  the  praises  of  democracy  and 
the  free  world?  Is  anyone  so  Innocent  as 
to  think  that  the  paper  that  was  taken  from 
United  States  newspapers  was  used  to  tell  of 
tiie  tyranny  aud  persecution  that  Tito  has 
imposed  on  the  Yugoslav  people? 

This  committee  wishes  to  warn  that  In 
the  case  of  newsprint,  as  In  other  commodi- 
ties, no  one  should  be  lulled  by  the  IMC's 
recent  display  of  modesty  in  using  its  pow- 
ers. The  IMC  announced  on  April  16,  1952, 
that  no  additional  newsprint  allocations  wlU 
be  made  "at  this  time."  Let  it  be  noted 
that  IMC  made  clear  it  Intends  to  hold  on 
to  its  powers  and  to  lise  them  when  it  so  de- 
sires. The  announoenwnt  declared  bluntly 
that  "the  (IMC  allocation)  committee  has 
been  directed  to  keep  free  world  newsprint 
problems  under  review"  and  that  "all  mem- 
ber countries  have  agreed  to  consider  recom- 
nkendations  for  the  resumption  of  allocation 
plans  should  circumstances  require." 

The  Newsprint  Subcommittee  of  the  Sen- 
ate Small  Business  Committee  reported  on 
April  8,  1952,  that  "the  shortage  of  news- 
print is  a  perennial  and  recurring  protilem. 
If  this  estimate  proves  correct,  it  is  easy  to 
see  how  the  IMC.  If  given  the  opportunity, 
will  continue  to  wield  a  strategic  power  over 
the  free  world's  press. 

COHSTHUcriOH    HKLO   BACK   BT   UUVPUI  SCSaCrTT 

The  copper  shortage,  which  has  been  ag- 
gravated by  IMC's  restrictions  on  United 
States  consumption,  has  been  an  hnportant 
factor  in  a  drastic  slowing  down  of  building 
construction. 

The  New  York  Building  Congress,  Inc  ,  rep- 
resenting all  segments  of  the  Industry  in 
New  York  City,  including  labor  unions,  made 
a  report  December  5,  1951.  on  the  desperate 
conditions  at  that  time.  The  report  stated 
that  residential  construction  to  New  York 
City  had  decreased  52  percent  in  the  ftrst 
10  nu>nths  of  1951  and  that  nonresidential 
construction  had  decreased  by  86  percent  in 
the  first  9  months.  As  a  result  there  was  a 
drop  in  field  employment  of  niechanlcs  and 
laborers  of  approximately  40  percent. 

Diirlng  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951  copi>eT 
allocations  to  manufacturers  of  building 
equipment  and  appliances  were  only  about 
50  percent  of  the  amount  used  before  the 
Korean  war,  according  to  the  magazine  Ar- 
chitectural Forum.  While  building  mate- 
rials have  eased  since  that  time,  some  phases 
of  construction  have  been   lagging  behind 


last  year-  According  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  expenditures  for  pri- 
vate residential  building  in  the  first  quarter 
of  1952  were  down  18  percent  from  the  same 
quarter  of  last  year.  Heavy  construction 
generally,  according  to  the  trade  Journal  En- 
gineering News-Record,  in  the  first  21  weeks 
of  this  year  was  10  percent  below  last  year. 

Mr.  Flelschmann  himself  has  warned  that 
the  continuing  copper  shortage  will  hold 
down  the  voitune  cf  Industrial  and  cmnmer- 
clal  construction.  In  announcing  tncreafed 
material  allocatlotw  on  March  17,  1952.  Mr. 
Flelschmann  said: 

"It  Is  my  beUef  that  by  the  fourth  quarter 
of  this  year  we  will  be  able  to  resume  some- 
thing close  to  normal  rates  of  construction 
In  th«  commercial  field  but.  because  copper 
i*-  likely  to  replace  structural  rteel  as  the 
principal  limiting  factor  on  new  construc- 
tion, we  are  urging  builders  and  architects 
to  continue  maximum  oonser^'atlon  of  that 
material,  aiul  we  will  naturally  have  to  give 
preferential  consideration  to  projects  which 
use  a  minimum  of  scarce  materials.  ' 

The  committee  believes  a  postacrlpt  should 
be  added  to  Mr.  Flelschmann's  statement — 
namely,  a  reminder  that  the  IMC  Is  playing 
a  large  part  In  causing;  copper  to  become,  as 
Mr.  netsrhmann  puts  It.  "the  pr1iM:lpal 
limiting  factor  on  new  construction.' 

ntc  Acnons  keach  nrro  mattoWb  rMWs 

Another  place  where  the  IMC-atTrravated 
copper  shortaire  shows  up  is  In  the  manu- 
facture of  farm  machinery  and  equipment. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F.  Bran- 
nan  told  a  House  Approprtatioos  Subcommit- 
tee on  January  25.  I&52.  that  "allotmenU  of 
steel,  copper,  and  aluminum  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1952  are  s\xflkrlent  to  produce  only 
70  to  75  percent  as  much  equipment  as 
fanners'  requirements  ••  A  later  report  by 
Mr  Brannan  showed  that  while  the  equip- 
ment shorta^te  turned  out  to  be  leas  serious 
than  anticipated.  It  was  noorthelesa  a  very 
real  factor  to  many  fanners.  Mr  Brannan 
stated  on  May  12.  1952.  following  a  Nation- 
wide survey  by  his  Department  that  "the 
rate  of  manufacture  of  these  essential  pro- 
duction tools  as  a  result  of  riirtallment  of 
critical  materials  since  midyear  1951,  is  now 
about  15  percent  below  farmers'  current 
needs." 

The  unemployment  that  resulted  was 
spotlighted  in  a  release  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  dated  April  3.  1952  nn 
conditions  in  the  farm -machinery  Indurtry. 
The  release  declared  that  "as  many  as  a  third 
of  the  Industry's  firms  had  fewer  rather  than 
more  workers  this  past  January  than  In 
January  a  year  ago.  Many  plants  have  had 
to  make  cut-backs  in  production  since 
January  1951  because  of  materials  shortages 
and  restrlctloiui  and  some  have  had  to  make 
more  than  one  adjustment  during  the  year  " 

While  fRTmers  were  apparently  getting  by 
defiptte  son>e  lack  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, Mr.  Brannan  did  point  out  the  im- 
portance to  farmers  of  a  plentiful  suppiy  of 
mechanlaed  tools.  "Our  farmers  are  i>eiQg 
asked  this  year  to  meet  production  goals 
which  are  the  highest  In  history."  Mr. 
Brannan  warned  "They  will  have  to  ac- 
complteh  this  with  only  sltehtly  more  acres 
and  with  c  )n.sldprably  fewer  farm  workers 
than  have   been  a'.'allable  In  recent   years" 

Mr.  Brannan  also  predicted  that  farmers' 
requirements  for  new  farm  oiachlnery  and 
equipment  for  the  1958  crop  year  will  be 
"slightly  higher"  than  current  needs  and 
that  "requirements  for  repair  parts  are 
climbing  at  a  faster  rate"  Whether  or  not 
theae  requirements  will  be  satisfiAd  will  be 
determined  In  considerable  part  by  the 
amount  of  copper  available  in  the  United 
States,  a  matter  wbicii.  up  until  now.  has 
been  determined  by  the  IMC 

IMT^B  pown  ovnt  small  BOBorrsa 

One  of  the  most  unfortunate  aspsets  of 
the  International  Materials  Oonference  is 
that  the  damage  It  has  caused  has  been  felt 
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parHcularly  by  small  business.  Small  firms 
are  far  more  vulnerable  to  materials  short- 
ages than  are  large  corporations.  The  aver- 
age small  firm  is  not  equipped  to  switch 
readily  from  the  manufacture  of  one*  prod- 
uct to  another.  When  the  manufacture  of 
its  main  product  Is  stoppyed,  the  small  firm 
generally  has  no  choice  but  to  close  its 
doors.  Its  financial  resources  are  so  limited 
that  a  shutdown  for  a  substantial  period 
usually  puts  It  out  of  business  permanently. 

The  Jewelry  Industry  is  a  case  In  point.  It 
has  been  going  through  a  difficult  situation 
due  partly  to  the  IMC-aggravated  copper 
shortage.  For  Instance,  the  United  Slates 
Department  Labor  reported  on  May  20,  1952. 
that  the  Jewelry  industry  Is  one  of  those 
which  suffered  a  10-percent -or-more  reduc- 
tion in  production  employment  in  the  year 
April  1931  to  April  1952. 

The  Providence,  R.  I.-Attleboro,  Mass.,  area, 
where  Jewelry  Is  one  of  the  principal  indus- 
tries, has  been  officially  cited  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor  as  a  defense  dis- 
tressed area.  While  unemployment  there  Is 
due  primarily  to  curtailments  In  the  textile 
Industry,  there  was  also  an  Increase  In  un- 
employment In  the  Jewelry  industry  of  5,200 
persons  from  January  1951  to  January  1952, 
according  to  R.  E.  Glllmor.  chairman  of  a 
task  foroc  that  made  a  study  of  the  area. 

The  relationship  between  this  unemploy- 
ment and  the  IMC  may  be  seen  in  a  release 
from  the  National  Production  Authority, 
dated  April  14.  1952.  announcing  the  follow- 
ing: 

"The  applications  of  23  producers  of  Jewel- 
ers' findings  In  the  Providence.  R.  I.-Attle- 
boro. Mass..  area  for  additional  controlled 
materials  have  been  approved  by  the  Small 
Business  Hardship  Account  Review  Panel. 
In  turn,  these  producers  supply  costume 
Jewelry  manufacturers  with  the  component 
paru  that  go  Into  pins,  earrings,  clips,  and 
other  metal  ornaments.  The  applications 
were  predominately  for  copper  brass  mill 
products  and  were  granted  In  order  to  pre- 
vent failure  or  prolonged  shut-down  among 
the  producers." 

In  other  words  it  was  chiefly  the  supply 
of  copper,  whose  ultimate  control  Is  in  the 
hands  ot  the  IMC.  that  was  determining 
whether  these  firnu  would  be  forced  to  close 
and  lay  off  their  workers. 

At  this  point  the  committee  wishes  to 
point  out  that  while  special  "hardship"  allo- 
cations of  the  type  referred  to  above,  are 
helpful  In  alleviating  Individual  cases,  they 
do  not  cure  the  fundamental  situation,  which 
Is  the  United  States  supply  of  copper.  This 
fact  Is  borne  out  by  another  NPA  release, 
dated  April  21,  1952.  which  reported  that 
the  Costume  Jewelry  Manufacturers  Indus- 
try Advisory  Committee  told  the  NPA  "a 
subsUntlal  Increase"  in  third-quarter  ma- 
terial allotments  was  necessary  "to  overcome 
hardships  and  avoid  widespread  unemploy- 
ment." NPAs  answer,  according  to  the  re- 
lease, was  as  follows: 

"NPA  warned  Industry  members  to  expect 
continued  shortages  of  copper  and  nickel  for 
civilian   items." 

In  other  words.  It  was  the  IMC  that  would 
decide  the  fate  of  thousands  of  small  firms 
In  the  Jewelry  and  other  fielli. 

"LOADING"     IN     WROSK     FAVOIf 

Mr.  Flelschmann  told  the  Sennte  Banking 
Committee  on  May  15.  1952,  that  IMC's  great 
virtue  U  ttiat  It  is  "loaded  In  favor  of  the 
mobilization  effort."  This  meant,  he  ex- 
plained, that  "you  can  through  the  IMC  ob- 
tain additional  allocatloos  to  reflect  the  mo- 
bilization effort  of  the  country,  which  we 
have  done  under  the  IMC."  Mr.  Tlcoulat. 
then  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Defense 
Production  Administration  vid  United 
States  representative  on  the  IMC's  Central 
Group,  gave  this  further  explanation  before 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  on  March  21, 
1952.  in  discussing  the  copper  allocations: 

"The  method  back  of  the  IMC  dUtrlbutlon 
plan   was  a   priority   for   direct   defense   re- 


quirements, provisions  for  minimum  stra- 
tegic stockpiles,  and  the  distribution  of  the 
remaining  supply  for  civilian  requirements 
on  the  basis  of  consumption  in  1950" 

The  committee  of  Republican  Representa- 
tives that  studied  the  effects  of  IMC  actions 
on  the  electrical  manufacturing  industry 
concluded  after  applying  Mr.  Tlcoulat's  for- 
mula that  the  United  States  has  been  short- 
changed by  214.000  tons  of  copper  a  year. 
Our  committee  has  applied  the  formula  to 
some  of  the  other  metals  under  IMC  alloca- 
tion, with  the  following  results: 

Molybdenum:  The  United  States  contrib- 
utes some  90  percent  of  the  world's  con- 
sumption of  this  material,  which  is  used  )n 
hardening  steel.  All  United  States  needs 
can  be  met  out  of  domestic  supplies. 

Molybdenum  was  placed  under  allocation 
by  IMC  beginning  with  the  third  quarter 
of  1951.  The  United  States  was  given  an 
export  quota.  Under  the  IMC  allocation,  the 
United  States  was  permitted  to  consume  77.7 
percent  of  the  total  free  world  supply  In 
the  third  quarter  of  1951.  74.5  percent  In  the 
fourth  quarter,  and  73.5  percent  In  the  first 
quarter  of  1952.  But  In  the  average  quarter 
of  1950 — which  was  before  IMC — the  United 
States  consumed  82.7  percent  of  the  total 
free  world  supply. 

The  United  States,  as  the  most  heavily 
Industrialized  country.  Is  carrying  the  larg- 
est part  of  the  free  world's  mobilization  ef- 
fort. The  above  figures  show  not  only  that 
there  was  no  loading  In  favor  of  the  United 
States'  economy  but  there  was  In  fact  a 
loading  against  It. 

Nickel:  The  IMC  allocation  gave  the 
United  States  64.2  percent  of  the  total  free 
world  supply  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951 
and  68.3  percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1952, 
But  the  United  States  consumed  68.1  percent 
In  the  average  1950  quarter — before  IMC. 
Again,  no  Important  loading  In  favor  of  the 
United  States  economy. 

Zinc:  The  IMC  allocation  gave  the  United 
States  48.6  percent  of  the  total  free  world's 
supply  In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1951  and  46.9 
percent  In  the  first  quarter  of  1952.  But  the 
United  States  consumed  48.2  percent  of  the 
total  In  the  average  1950  quarter — before 
IMC.  Again  our  committee  falls  to  see  the 
loading  referred  to  by  Mr.  Flelschmann. 

On  May  29.  1952.  zinc  was  removed  from 
allocation  by  the  IMC.  The  committee  feels 
Its  duty  is  to  stress  that  the  IMC's  action 
was  a  double-barreled  one.  Along  with  free- 
ing 7.inc  from  controls,  the  IMC  Issued  this 
pointed  warning,  as  reported  by  the  New 
York  Times  on  May  30 : 

"Officials  of  the  IMC  were  quick  to  insist 
that  the  supply  problem  for  zinc  was  excep- 
tional and  that  today's  move  Implied  no  early 
termination  of  the  restrictions  which  still 
apply  to  International  dealings  among  antl- 
Communlst  nations  In  copper,  sulfur,  tung- 
sten, molybdenum,  nickel,  and  cobalt." 

In  other  words,  this  supercartel  la  deter> 
mined  to  stay  in  business. 

CONCLUSION 

This  committee  believes  that  the  factual 
material  presented  in  this  report  a^  well  as 
in  the  reports  of  the  committees  that  studied 
the  electrical  and  automotive  Industries  adds 
up  to  this  Inevitable  conclusion,  that  the 
International  Materials  Conference  has  op- 
erated to  the  detriment  of  United  SUtes' 
Interests. 

By  placing  artificial  and  arbitrary  limits 
on  the  amounts  of  basic  commodities  that 
may  be  consumed  In  the  United  States,  the 
IMC  has  hobbled  our  economy  at  a  time  when 
national  security  demands  that  the  economy 
be  kept  at  maximum  strength.  Our  econ- 
omy has  a  twofold  Job — to  turn  out  weapons 
for  defense  and  to  tiirn  out  stifficient  civilian 
goods  to  prevent  inflation  from  getting  out 
of  hand.  Any  agency  that  Interferes  unneces- 
sarily with  these  goals  Is  deserving  of  censtu^ 
and  this  we  l>elleve  to  bs  true  of  the  IMC. 
Its  outstanding  contribution  has  been  to 
cause  widespread  imemployment  in  many  in- 


dustries and  financial  hardship  for  many 
firms.  Small  business,  the  segment  of  busi- 
ness that  Is  least  able  to  bear  It,  has  been 
particularly  damaged. 

Our  committee  has  seen  enough  of  IMC's 
activities  to  convince  us  that  If  the  IMC  is 
allowed  to  continue  and  expand,  as  Its  spon- 
sors plan,  Its  long-range  effect  will  be  to  crip- 
ple our  Industrial  machine,  bring  about 
heavy  unemployment,  and  lower  our  stand- 
ard of  living. 


Private  School  Lobby 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA1TVE3 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Korfean  conflict  on  June 
27.  1950,  about  800,000  veterans  who 
served  during  the  period  of  the  Korean 
conflict  have  been  discharged.  Many  of 
these  veterans  are  in  need  of  assistance 
to  continue  their  education  and  training 
program  which  was  interrupted  as  a  re- 
sult of  their  call  to  active  service.  The 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
worked  for  several  months  in  preparation 
of  a  bill  which  would  extend  readjust- 
ment benefits  to  veterans  who  served 
during  the  period  of  the  Korean  conflict. 
The  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  held 
extended  hearings  on  the  education  and 
training  provisions  of  the  Korean  GI  bill. 
Testimony  by  the  major  educational  or- 
ganizations of  the  Nation  was  unanimous 
in  favor  of  the  scholarship  plan  of  direct 
payment  to  the  veteran  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  a  vote  of  361  to  1.  Not  one 
single  educational  group  appeared  be- 
fore the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  to 
oppose  the  principle  of  a  scholarship 
payment  paid  directly  to  the  veteran. 
The  major  educational  organizations  of 
the  Nation  have  heartily  endorsed  the 
principle  of  direct  payment,  since  they 
feel  that  it  will  simplify  administration 
of  the  program,  eliminate  an  element 
of  Federal  control  of  education,  and 
place  the  veteran  student  in  the  school 
on  identically  the  same  terms  as  the  non- 
veteran 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  extracts  of 
testimony  and  statements  of  veterans' 
organizations,  governmental  agencies, 
and  educational  groups  supporting  H.  R. 
7653  and  the  principle  of  direct  payment 
to  tne  veteran.  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  th-  fact  that  these  educational  organi- 
zations are  representative  of  approxi- 
mately 11,000  schools  which  have  en- 
gaged in  training  World  War  n  veterans: 

AMVET3:  "We  support  granting  an  edu- 
cational allowance  to  participants  In  this 
new  program,  this  to  be  In  lieu  of  the 
present  subsistence  and  tuition  and  sup- 
plies payments." 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  "I  think  at 
course  there  wiu  probably  be  some  other 
headaches  that  wlU  pep  up  on  the  direct 
payment  to  veterans,  but  I  think  In  the 
long  run  you  have  eliminated  tbe  posBilriUty 
of  the  big  headache  in  all  the  oontnclB  wttt 
the  schools.'* 

General  Aeooanttng  oaoe:  TTnder  tbeae 
blUs  (H.  R.  6425  and  H.  &.  7656 )  an  amount.. 
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designed  to  cover  the  ccet  of  tuition,  books 
and  supplies,  and  subsistence  would  be  paid 
to  tbe  veteran  leaving  the  determination 
as  to  the  school  and  all  financial  arrange- 
ments as  a  matter  to  be  handled  solely  by 
the  Tet«ran.  •  •  •  The  General  Ac- 
counttng  OfBce  views  the  program  proposed 
by  H.  R.  6425  ( H.  R.  7656)  and  related  bills 
as  a  more  realistic  approach  to  granting 
educational  assistance  to  veterans  than  the 
existing  program." 

United  States  Office  of  Education:  "The 
basis  of  the  program  Is  Justice  to  the  vet- 
eran— restoration  of  his  educational  oppor- 
tunity. Therefore  the  relationships  to  be 
established  in  the  ftrst  instance  should  be 
between  the  Individual  veteran  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  without  any  Intermediaries. 
The  veteran  should  have  his  entitlement 
certified  directly  to  him  and  draw  his  benefits 
directly." 

Bureau  of  the  Budget:  "The  size  and  com- 
plexity of  the  ]»o^am,  together  with  the 
lack  of  normal  competitive  checks  and  bal- 
ances, frequently  produced  a  situation  which 
actually  encouraged  exploitation  of  the  vet- 
eran and  of  the  Government.  A  new  pro- 
gram designed  In  such  a  way  as  to  minimize 
the  possibilities  of  such  exploitation  would 
have  distinct  advantages  over  the  exist- 
ing program.- 

American  Coundl  on  Education  (an  edu- 
cational organization  composed  of  146  na- 
tional and  regional  educational  associations 
and  982  institutional  members,  comprising 
universities,  colleges,  teachers'  colleges.  State 
deparunents  of  education,  city  school  sys- 
tems, and  special  educational  institutions^  : 
"We  endorse  a  policy  which  woiild  establish 
a  scholarship  gnmt  or  aid  contract  between 
the  veteran  and  the  Fedc.il  Government  and 
relieve  educational  Institutions  of  an  agency 
responsibility  which  in  the  past  has  been 
time-consuming  and  expensive  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  institutions  alike." 

American  Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
(an  educational  organization  composed  of 
450  Institutional  members  in  46  States  and 
Indirectly  representing  150  additional  col- 
leges with  a  combined  student  enrollment  of 
more  than  500,000) :  "Third,  we  favor  H.  R, 
6425  (H.  R.  7634)  because  it  extends  these 
benefits  and  provides  for  a  better  working 
arrangement  between  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  tbe  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Apparently  its  provisions  are  aimed 
at  the  elimination,  as  far  as  possible,  of  ex- 
cessive paper  work  and  clerical  work  which 
became  a  burden  to  many  colleges  in  recent 
years  vmder  the  GI  bill  of  rights.  •  •  • 
We  believe  that  the  methods  and  amounts 
of  payments  are  tn  keeping  with  the  findings 
of  experience  with  the  past  GI  bill  of  rights 
and  that  such  methods  of  payment  should 
be  approved." 

Joint  Committee  of  Business  Offlcers  of  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities and  the  National  Association  of 
State  Universities:  "Rather  than  involving 
an  institution  of  higher  learning  in  any  way 
other  than  a  certification  of  enrollment  I 
woLtld  prefer  to  have  an  outright  scholarship 
bill  with  a  flat  sum,  the  amovmt  to  be  deter- 
mined by  dependency  status  and  payable  to 
the  veteran  with  complete  freedom  of  choice 
given  to  him  as  to  where  he  will  enroll." 

Association  of  L>and  Grant  Colleges  (an 
eissoclatlon  composed  of  53  colleges  and  uni- 
versities located  In  all  of  the  States  and 
Territories.  Their  combined  enrollment  is 
about  one-fifth  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
4-year  colleges  and  universities  In  this  coun- 
try) :  "Another  Important  principle  of  H.  R. 
6425  (H.  R.  7656)  provides  that  the  Federal 
Government  shall  make  all  payments  directly 
to  the  veteran  and  that  the  veteran  shall 
pay  his  own  bills  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  and 
supplies.  Our  association  believes  this  is  a 
sound  principle." 

National  Association  of  State  Approving 
Agencies   (an  organization  composed  of  the 


state  Approving  Agencies  of  the  48  States 
and  Territories)  :  "Wo  believe  that  It  would 
be  desirable  and  workable  from  an  adminis- 
trative standpoint,  to  pay  to  each  partici- 
pating veteran  a  prescribed  amount  each 
month,  from  which  amount  he  should  pay  ail 
expenses  Incurred  Including  tuition,  fees. 
books,  and  supplies." 

National  EMucation  Association  of  the 
United  States:  "We  are  particularly  pleased 
with  section  IV  of  the  bill,  which  provides 
for  payments  directly  to  the  veteran  rather 
than  to  the  educational  Institution.  We  are 
convinced  that  this  is  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant principles  in  H.  R.  7666." 

American  Vocational  Association,  Inc.: 
"We  aire  particularly  anxious  to  see  that  sec- 
tion of  the  bill  that  proposes  to  pay  all  sub- 
sistence and  tuition  funds  directly  to  veter- 
ans, retained  In  the  bili." 

National  CouncU  of  Chief  State  School 
Offlcera  (an  organization  of  State  commis- 
sioners and  State  superintendents  of  educa- 
tion In  the  48  States  and  Territories)  :  "Pay- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  veterans  on  an 
individual  basis  rather  than  to  an  educa- 
tional Institution  as  such  and  should  be  the 
same  In  the  case  of  any  veteran  regardless 
of  what  institution  he  may  select  for  st« 
tendance." 

Private  school  associations.  Including  the 
National  Association  and  Council  of  Business 
Schools,  National  Council  of  Technical 
Schools,  National  Home  Study  Council  and 
National  Association  of  Mortuary  Schools 
with  an  enrollment  of  approximately  1.750.- 
C^OO  students:  "Our  committees  have  care- 
fully studied  all  of  the  bills  now  under  con- 
sideration with  reference  to  the  GI  training 
programs.  They  are  In  agreement  with  and 
endorse  the  general  principles  and  philos- 
ophy contained  In  H.  R.  6425.  We  strongly 
endorse  the  principle  of  direct  payment  to 
the  veteran." 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  before  the 
Korean  QI  bill  was  to  be  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  a  smail  group  of  priv- 
ate colleges  orFTanlzed  what  they  call  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Amendment  of 
the  Korean  GI  Bill  and  circulated  letters 
to  private  schools  and  colleges  through- 
out the  country  alleging  that  H.  R.  7656 
would  discriminate  against  the  veteran 
who  chooses  to  attend  a  privately  con- 
trolled Institution  of  higher  learning. 
As  a  result  of  this  misleading  piece  of  in- 
formation, some  private  schools  have 
written  to  Members  of  Congress  urging 
support  of  the  Springer  amendment, 
which  proposes  to  make  pajTnents  of 
tuition  directly  to  the  educational  insti- 
tution. Apparently,  a  few  of  these  priv- 
ate colleges  feel  that  their  operation  un- 
der the  Springer  amendment  vv-lll  be 
more  lucrative  than  an  operation  which 
allows  the  veteran  to  make  the  decision 
as  to  where  he  will  spend  his  scholarship 
allowance.  This  small  group  of  private 
colleges  is  seeking  a  preferential  position 
in  recruiting  veteran  students  which 
they  do  not  now  enjoy  in  recruiting  non- 
veteran  students.  I  am  inserting  a  copy 
of  the  letter  dated  May  20,  1952,  which 
was  sent  to  all  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities In  the  country  by  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Amendment  of  the 
Korean  GI  Bill  and  which  has  resulted  in 
a  letter- writing  campaign  in  support  oX 
the  Springer  amendment: 
Emzhcenct  CoMMTrrax  for  AirxNOMrifT 

or  Korean  GI  Bn.L, 
Los  Angeles,  May  20,  1952. 

H.  R.  7656,  Introduced  by  Congressman 
TxAGTTK  and  titled  "Veterans'  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952"  wUl  be  brotight  to  the 


floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives  for  vot« 
probably  next  Tuesday  or  We<lnesday,  May 
27  or  28. 

This  bill  in  general  is  exceUent.  However, 
the  proj^lslon  for  a  monthly  ail-lncluslve  al- 
lowance to  be  paid  to  the  veteran  Is  seriously 
detrimental  to  at  least  one-half  of  the  vet- 
erans and  also  to  all  private  colleges  and 
universities. 

Not  only  will  this  payment  device  remove 
from  the  veteran  freedom  of  choice  of  insti- 
tutions as  enjoyed  under  the  current  OI  bill 
(Public  Law  34«.  amended),  but  will  also 
tend,  through  economic  compulsion,  to  dis- 
criminate against  the  Korean  GI  veteran  who 
chooses  to  attend  a  privately  oontroUed  In- 
Btltotton  of  higher  learning. 

In  practical  terms,  the  blU  as  written  could 
divert  as  many  as  one-third  of  your  poten- 
tial veteran-students  to  public  Institutions 
(assumption  from  statistics  of  U.  8.  Oflkce  of 
Education). 

This  sttiwtlon  can  be  corrected  If  the 
House  of  Representatives  adopts  the  Springer 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  next  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday  after  the  bill  Is  broutht 
to  the  floor.  Ifesentlally.  the  Springer 
amendment  divides  tbe  prop>osed  ail-lnclu- 
slve allowance  into  two  parts;  A  tuition  al- 
lowance and  a  sulsslsteuce  aflowance.  In  this 
sense,  it  follows  the  formula  of  the  GI  bUI 
but  reduces  total  benefits  in  accordance  with 
the  over-all  reductions  In  H.  R.  7656. 

Please  Join  us  In  supporting  the  Springer 
amendment  by  doing  the  following: 

1.  Write  special  delivery,  or  better  yet.  tele- 
graph, your  Congressman  and  your  two  Sen- 
ators. Because  this  bill  will  probably  be 
acted  upon  by  a  voice  vote.  It  Is  imperative 
that,  in  your  communication  to  your  Con- 
gressman, you  request  him  to  be  on  the  floor 
and  vote  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

2.  Have  the  president  of  your  board  of 
trustees  and  the  president  of  your  alumni 
association  do  the  same,  and  by  Friday,  liajr 
23,  U  it  U  to  be  effecUve. 

3.  Check  and  maU  the  enclosed  postcard 
immediately,  so  that  It  may  be  received  In 
time  to  be  assembled  Into  a  list  which  will 
be  Inserted  in  the  CoMcacssioNai.  Recoad  for 
Monday.  May  26. 

Smcereiy, 

FiSD  D.  Taog.  Ji.. 
Chairman  pro  tempore 
{President,  Univerrity  o/  Southern 
Calt/ornta. ) 
(P.  8. — And  committee   members  on   at- 
tached sheet.) 

(P.  S.— If  you  belong  to  the  ACK.  you  will 
note  that  their  questionnaire  to  you  dated 
May  16.  i»&2.  Is  seeking  Information  along 
the  lines  indicated  iwre,  but  the  return  dat« 
of  May  30,  will  be  too  late  to  be  effective.) 

Kmeigency  committee:  Boston  University. 
Denver  University,  James  MUlikln  University. 
New  York  University,  Ripon  College.  Stanford 
University.  Syracuse  University,  Texas  Chris- 
tian University,  Tulaiie  University,  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  Calif omU.  WUlamette  Uni- 
versity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  It  may  be 
perfectly  clear  that  the  opinions  of  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Amendment 
of  the  Korean  GI  BUI  are  not  widely 
shared  by  ail  private  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  and  other  educators,  I  am  in- 
serting a  letter  by  Dr.  Everett  Case,  pres- 
ident of  Colgate  University,  in  which  he 
takes  Issue  with  the  statements  made 
in  the  circular  letter  sent  out  by  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  Amendment 
of  the  Korean  GI  Bill.  I  am  inserting 
also  a  letter  by  Dr.  Earl  J.  McGratli, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, in  which  he  expresses  the  opinion 
that  the  principle  of  direct  payment  will 
not  work  to  the  disadvantages  of  a  vet- 
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eran  who  chooses  to  attend  a  private 
university  or  college : 

COLGATE  UravzasTTT,  May  23,  1952. 
President  P.  D.  Tkgo,  Jr., 

Chairman     pro     tempore.    Emergency 
Committee  for  Amendment  of  Ko- 
rean GI  Bill,  University  of  Southern 
California.  Lot  Angeles.  Calif. 
DcAt  Ms.  Facc:   In  response  to  your  circu- 
lar letter  of  the  twentieth,  may  I  say  that 
I   sm   opposed    to   the   Springer   amendment 
and  support  the  Teague  bill.     Since  you  have 
advanced   your   reasons    for   supporting    the 
Springer   amendment,   you   are   entitled   to 
have  mine. 

First,  I  fall  to  see  how  the  Springer  amend- 
ment can  fairly  be  said  to  aid  the  veteran. 
It  puts  no  more  money  in  his  pocket  if 
he  chooses  to  attend  a  privately  supported 
college  or  university,  and  could  actually  re- 
duce the  stipend  available  should  he  choose 
to  attend  a  tax-supported  institution.  It 
can  help  him  only  on  the  assumption,  to 
which  I  cannot  subscribe,  that  It  Is  always 
and  Invariably  to  his  advantage  to  attend  a 
privately  supported  college. 

Second,  when  a  student  chooses  his  col- 
lege, there  Is  normally  an  economic  differ- 
ential between  cost  to  him  of  attending 
the  tax-supported  and  the  privately  sup- 
ported Institution,  which  we.  In  the  latter 
category,  seek  to  compensate  through  schol- 
arship opportunities.  Any  grant,  such  as 
the  Teague  bill  provides,  which  reduces  for 
the  veteran  the  cost  of  his  education,  should 
make  it  that  much  easier  for  the  man  who 
prefers  a  prlvstely  supported  Institution  to 
attend  it.  Unless  the  purpose  of  the  GI 
grant,  therefore,  be  to  help  not  the  veteran 
but  the  privately  endowed  Institution.  I  see 
no  Justification  for  the  kind  of  stipulation 
which  the  Springer  amendment  contains. 

Third.  In  the  light  of  these  two  considera- 
tions, it  seems  to  me  unwise  both  Intrinsi- 
cally and  as  a  matter  of  public  relations  for 
the  privately  supported  Institutions  to  agi- 
tate for  the  favored  position  which  the 
Springer  amendment  would  afford.  Colgate 
has  never  complained  about  the  competition 
which  the  State  universities  provide  and  sees 
no  resson  to  start  complaining  about  It 
now.  On  the  contrary,  we  consider  such 
competition  healthy  and  have  no  fear  that 
we  shall  faU  to  Interest  our  share  of  prom- 
ising young  men  from  various  economic 
levels  in  the  opportunities — including  schol- 
arships opportunities— which  Colgate  offers. 
As  for  the  educational  grants  which  the 
Congress  suthorlzes  In  the  veterans'  behalf, 
Colgate  believes  that  they  are  designed  to 
help  the  man  rather  than  any  particular 
class  or  type  of  Institution,  and  we  find  that 
the  Teague  bill  meets  these  criteria,  as  the 
Springer  amendment  does  not. 
Faithfully  yours, 

E^TRETT   CaSX, 

President,  Colgate  University. 

Federal  SECtjRmr  Acenct, 

Omcx  or  Educatiok. 
Washington.  D.  C.  May  29.  1952. 

Hon.  OUN  E.  TXACTTl, 

United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Tiaoue:  I  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  the  letter  from  the 
Emergency  Committee  for  the  Amendment 
Of  the  GI  Bill  signed  by  Mr.  Fagg.  president 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California.  I 
appreciate  this  opportunity  especially  be- 
cause the  letter  Includes  a  statement  to  the 
effect  that  one  can  make  the  assumption 
from  statistics  supplied  by  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  that  the  bUl  as  written 
could  divert  as  many  as  one-third  of  our 
potential  veteran  students  to  public  institu- 
tions. 

The  letter  does  not  report  which  figures 
of  the  Office  of  Education  this  statement 
rests  upon,  but  I  want  to  make  It  unmis- 


takably clear  that  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  has  not  taken  the  position  that 
the  bill  would  divert  any  substantial  per- 
centage of  bona  fide  students  from  private 
to  public  Institutions.  I  have  yet  to  find  any 
reliable  daU  proving  that  the  bill  would 
have  such  an  effect.  My  own  professional 
opinion  Is  that  the  normal  distribution  of 
studenU  between  privately  supported  and 
publicly  supported  institutions  would  not  be 
materially  changed  by  the  bill  now  under 
consideration.  As  I  said  In  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Commltteee  on  Veterans'  Affairs: 
"This  is  my  own  professional  Judgment  with- 
out too  much  scientific  evidence,  but  It  Is  my 
own  conviction  if  you  give  them  (veterans) 
a  grant  of  a  flat  sum,  the  enrollments  In  the 
existing  Institutions  will  not  be  much  dis- 
turbed. Some  will  go  to  the  hlgh-tultlon 
institutions  and  some  will  go  to  the  low- 
tuition  Institutions." 

Many  young  men  will  have  some  funds  of 
their  own,  or  will  be  able  to  earn  money 
while  attending  a  college  or  university.  They 
Will,  therefore,  be  able  to  supplement  the 
veterans'  ffrant  and  thus  attend  even  Insti- 
tutions with  the  highest  tuition  fees.  It  Is 
even  possible  that  the  very  reverse  of  the 
situation  described  In  Mr.  Fagg's  letter  will 
occur,  namely,  that  boys  whose  limited  per- 
sonal funds  will  be  supplemented  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  will  choose  a  private  Insti- 
tution, while  otherwise  they  might  have  at- 
tended a  publicly  supported  Institution.  And 
the  many  factors  which  normally  motivate 
young  men  and  women  to  attend  private 
Institutions  of  higher  education  will  be  at 
work  among  the  veterans. 

In  any  event,  I  want  you  to  know  that  this 
Office  has  not  Issued  any  statistical  Informa- 
tion which  In  my  Judgment  could  properly  be 
used  to  show  that  the  bill  presently  under 
consideration  would  harm  privately  sup- 
ported higher  education  in  this  country.  I 
have  spent  most  of  my  professional  life  In 
prlviteiy  supported  universities.  These  in- 
stitutions are  indispensable  units  in  the  sys- 
tem of  higher  education  of  the  United  States. 
The  purpose  of  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
however,  is  to  aid  veterans  In  obtaining  edu- 
cation and  not  to  provide  financial  assistance 
to  Institutions  of  higher  education.  The  bill 
Is  well  designed  to  provide  education  for 
veterans  and  It  does  so.  In  my  Judgment, 
without  damaging  privately  supported  higher 
education. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Earl  J.  McGrath, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  private  colleges  which  are  seeking 
to  serve  their  own  peculiar  financial  in- 
terests, the  vast  majority  of  educational 
institutions  throughout  the  United 
States  are  in  favor  of  the  principle  of 
direct  payment  to  the  veteran  and  op- 
posed to  the  Springer  amendment.  I 
am  inserting  letters  by  the  American 
Vocational  Association,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  virtually  all  of  the  public 
vocational  schools  in  the  country;  a  let- 
ter by  the  National  Federation  of  Pri- 
vate School  Associations,  which  is  repre- 
sentative of  approximately  6,000  private 
schools  below  the  college  level;  a  letter 
by  the  National  Association  of  State  Ap- 
proval Agencies,  which  are  responsible 
for  approving  all  veterans'  training  in 
the  48  States  and  Territories;  a  letter 
by  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Education  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  is 
composed  of  approximately  1,600  of  the 
Nation's  1,850  coUeges  and  universities; 
and  a  letter  from  the  AMVETS.  a  na- 
tional   veterans'    service    organization, 


which  strongly  supports  the  principle  of 
direct  payment  to  the  veteran: 

National  Federation  of 
Prfvate  School  Assoclations, 

Washington,  D.  C,  May  29.  1952. 
On  behalf  of  the  private  schools  of  Amer- 
ica, imperative  you  vote  against,  repeat 
against,  the  Springer  amendment  to  H.  R. 
7656,  Korean  GI  bill.  This  bill  proposes  to 
establish  direct  scholarship  payments  to  vet- 
erans enrolled  in  training  and  the  plan  was 
adopted  on  the  recommendation  of  all  pub- 
lic and  private  educational  institutions  of 
the  Nation  and  their  organizations.  Testi- 
mony before  the  House  Commltee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  expressed  unanimous  approval 
to  the  principle  of  direct  payment  to  the 
veteran.  The  Springer  amendment  Is  a  sel- 
fish attempt  by  small  group  of  private  schools 
to  receive  a  larger  take  in  Federal  tuition 
payments.  Passage  of  the  Springer  amend- 
ment would  work  detriment  to  the  whole 
principle  of  H.  R.  7656  and  Is  also  being  op- 
posed by  public  schools  and  associations  rep- 
resenting Institutions  of  higher  learning  as 
well  as  the  National  Federation  of  Private 
School  Associations.  Your  vote  against  this 
provision  wUI  be  In  the  best  interest  of  tht 
veteran. 

E.  H.  RiETZKE, 

President. 

American  Vocational 

Association,  Inc., 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  4.  1952. 
Subject:  Readjustment  blU  for  Korean  vet- 
erans— H.  R.  7656. 

To  all  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

The  American  Vocational  Association,  com- 
posed of  teachers,  officials,  and  lay  friends  of 
vocational  education  located  in  all  States 
and  in  virtually  every  community  In  the 
Nation,  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  Springer 
amendment  to  H.  R.  7656.  The  members  of 
the  American  Vocational  Association  are  in 
favor  of  the  principle  Included  in  the  present 
bill  of  paying  tuition  and  subsistence  di- 
rectly to  veteran  students. 

Direct  payment  of  tuition  and  subsistence 
to  veterans  will  eliminate  troublesome  ne- 
gotiations In  making  contracts  with  the 
officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
will  thus  result  in  less  danger  of  Federal 
domination  and  control  of  both  public  and 
private  schools.  It  will  also  tend  to  elimi- 
nate abuses  that  occurred  under  the  present 
OI  bill  of  rights  (Public  Law  346,  as 
amended ) . 

We  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  vote  for 
the  Teague  bill  (H.  R.  7656)  on  Thursday, 
June  5,  1952,  in  order  for  this  proposal  to  be- 
come law  at  an  early  date.  The  Korean  vet- 
erans are  now  returning  to  ther  homes  in 
sizable  numbers.  They  should  be  permitted 
to  begin  at  once  to  reenter  educational  In- 
stitutions and  training  programs  and  thus, 
BO  far  as  possible,  offset  any  loss  of  educa- 
tional opportunities  resulting  from  their 
service  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.   D.  Moblet, 
Executive  Secretary. 

National  Assocution  or 

State  Approval  Agencies, 
Jefferson  City,  Mo..  June  3.  1952. 
To  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
of     the     United    States.    Eighty-second 
Congress. 
Prom:  P.  Larry  McKeever,  president. 
Subject:  H.  R.  7656,  coming  before  House  of 
Representatives  for  vote  Thursday,  June 
5.  1952. 
For  the  benefit  of  the  veteran  and  in  the 
Interest  of  taxpayers,  we  sincerely  urge  your 
favorable  consideration  when  this  hill  comes 
to  the  floor  for  vote.     Your  assistance  will 
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euiiance  legislation  for  Korean  veterans  with- 
out further  delay. 

We  express  unanimous  approval  of  the 
principle  of  direct  pajmient  to  the  veteran. 
We  solicit  your  support  to  defeat  the  Spring- 
er amendment  as  we  feel  it  Is  a  selfish  at- 
tempt by  a  small  group  of  private  schools 
to  receive  a  larger  take  In  Federal  tuition 
payments  and  defeat  the  principle  of  H.  R. 
7656  In  eliminating  certain  abuses  discov- 
ered by  Congressman  Teagttt's  House  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Education  and 
Training  Programs  under  the  GI  bill.  Your 
favorable  vote  on  H.  R.  7658  in  its  present 
'  form  on  June  5  will  eliminate  further  con- 

sideration of  the  Springer  amendment  which 
Is  meant  only  as  Federal  aid  to  a  favored 
group. 

As  director  of  Veterans'  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation. State  of  Missouri,  and  president  of 
the  National  Association  of  State  Approval 
Agencies,  we  seek  your  allegiance  to  the  Ko- 
rean veteran  by  your  favorable  vote  for  H.  R. 
7656  without  further  amendment. 

Regional  vice  presidents:  H.  E.  Summers. 
California;  Arthur  Roberts,  Iowa;  Frank  Os- 
walt. Mississippi;  Roy  G.  Fornwalt.  Pennsyl- 
vania; A.  V.  Ruckman,  West  Virginia. 

Depabtmxnt  of  Higher  Education, 
National  Education  Association 

OF  the  Unito)  States. 
Washington.  D.  C,  May  28. 1952. 
Hon.  OuN  E.  Tkacus, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Wasfiington,  D.  C. 
E>KA«  Mb.  TEAGtTi:  The  department  of 
higher  education  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Is  an  organization  of  some  18,000 
members  in  1,600  of  the  Nations  1,850  col- 
leges and  universities.  Included  are  admin- 
istrative offlcers  of  every  kind  and  faculty 
members  of  every  academic  and  professional 
field. 

On  March   13,  the  department's  national 
committee  on  veterans  submitted  to  the  Vet- 
erans"  Affairs    Committee   of    the    House    of 
Representatives  a  statement  supporting  H.  R, 
6425    In    principle    and    suggesting    certain 
minor  changes  in  its  provisions.    It  endorsed 
the  proposal  to  make  all  educational  benefits 
payable   direct  to  the  veteran  because  such 
an  arrangement  will  (1)   "foster  a  relation- 
ship between  the  veteran  and  the  educational 
institution  which  Is  the  same  as  that  of  non- 
veteran    students";    and    (2)    "It    will    save 
money  for  the  Federal  Government  by  elimi- 
nating the  extensive  and  expensive  opera- 
tions now  required  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration and  educational  institutions  alike 
in  the  administration  of  the  present  GI  law." 
As  a  result  of  the  current  questioning  of 
the  wisdom  of  this  provision  by  certain  in- 
stitutions of  higher  education,  the  matter 
has  been  taken  up  with  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  department,  consisting  of  eight 
members  from  both  privately  controlled  and 
publicly  controlled  institutions  throughout 
the  country,  to  determine  If  the  department 
wished  to  modify  the  stand  of  its  national 
committee  on   veterans'  affairs. 

I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that  the  exec- 
utive committee  endorses  the  provision  of 
direct  payment  to  the  veteran  of  all  educa- 
tional benefits  and  urgea  the  enactment  of 
H.  R.  7656.  It  is,  of  course,  opposed  to  the 
amendment  of  Representative  SpRiNCEa 
which  would  permit  payments  to  the  Insti- 
tution and  reduce  the  direct  benefita  to  the 
veteran.  Legislation  for  the  new  veterans 
ahculd  be  regarded  as  a  program  of  assistance 
to  the  veteran  and  not  as  a  Federal  subeldy 
of  highei-  education.  The  Interests  of  the 
Individual  veterans,  of  higher  education  as  a 
vhole,  and  of  the  Nation  will  be  best  served 
by  the  legislation  proposed  In  H.  R.  765a. 
Sincerely  joxira. 

Fkancis  H.  HotN, 
Executive  Secretary. 


AMVET8. 
Washirtgton,  D.  C.  May  29,  1952. 
Hon.  Olin  TKACtn. 

House  of  Representatives, 

WasHington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dzas  Congressman:  AM\'ETS  respect- 
fully request  that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives give  immediate  consideration  to  the 
passage  of  H.  R.  7656.  the  Korean  GI  bill  of 
rights.  Thousands  of  Individuals  already 
have  been  discharged  from  active  duty  after 
having  served  in  the  Korean  conflict.  We 
believe  there  Is  a  national  obligation  to  pro- 
vide to  these  individuals  readjustment  bene- 
fits  and  educational   opportunities. 

H.  R.  7636  received  extensive  study  by  the 
House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and  waa 
speciflcalJy  advocated  by  the  House  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  the  QI  bill.  It  la 
very  meritorious  legislation  and  AMVET3 
therefore  urge  its  enactment  without 
amendment. 

H.  R.  7656  la  coming  up  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  early  part  of 
next  week.  We  understand  that  at  that  time 
an  amendment  will  be  offered  by  Mr. 
Sprinceb.  of  Illinois,  which  will,  in  effect. 
destroy  Its  Intent  by  changing  the  philosophy 
of  direct  payments  to  veterans  back  to  the 
World  War  n  philosophy  of  direct  paymenu 
to  schools.  AMVETS  are  primarily  Inter- 
ested In  a  OI  bill  of  rlghu  for  Korean  veter- 
ans rather  than  being  interested  in  Federal 
aid  to  educational  institutions.  Tt  appears 
to  us  that  the  philosophy  Inherent  In  H.  B. 
7656  is  correct  and  proper  and  should  be 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre&entaUv<M. 
We  therefore  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Springer 
amendment.  It  would  appear  to  us  that  a 
till  of  this  nature,  which  Is  predicated  on  in- 
dividual self-discipline.  Individual  Integrity, 
and  Individual  Initiative  la  far  superior  to 
the  World  War  II  practice  of  placing  these 
three  fundamenui  human  traits  in  the  handa 
of  the  educational   Institutions. 

AMVETS  respectfully  urge  expedited  con- 
sideration by  every  Member  of  Congress  on 
the  Korean  GI  bill  of  rights  and  we  trust 
that  final  action  will  be  taken  in  order  that 
the  bill  might  be  placed  into  law  prior  to 
congressional  adjouriunent. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

RtTTtra  H.  Wilson. 
National  Service  Director. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  there  can 
be  no  doubt  as  to  the  issues  involved  In 
this  controversy,  I  wish  to  supply  some 
figures  which  are  taken  from  the  Bian- 
nual Surveys  of  Higher  Education  by  the 
United  States  OfBce  of  Education.  These 
figures  pertain  to  several  of  the  private 
colleges  which  compose  the  Emergency 
Committee  for  Amendment  of  the  Ko- 
rean GI  Bill. 

The  University  of  Southern  California, 
which  Is  supplying  the  leadership  for 
the  Emergency  Committee,  had  an  en- 
rollment for  the  school  year  of  1939-40 
of  7.090  students  and  made  an  average 
tuition  charge  per  student  or  $273.62. 
The  enrollment  of  the  school  reached  t 
peak  of  18,584  students  during  the  World 
War  n  training  program  and  the  aver- 
age tuition  rate  per  student  has  been 
raised  to  $493.85.  This  figure  Is  S133  43 
higher  than  the  averaee  Income  per 
student  In  all  private  universities,  col- 
leges, and  professional  schools  in  the 
United  States. 

Stanford  University  had  an  enroll- 
ment of  4,771  students  during  the  193»- 
40  school  year  and  made  an  average 
charge  of  $352.56.  Their  enrollment 
reached  10,055  during  the  peak  of  the 
World  War  11  training  program  and  the 
tuition  rate  was  raised  to  an  average 


of  $557  19  per  student.  This  rate  la 
$196  17  above  the  average  for  all  private 
universities  and  colleges  and  profession- 
al schools  in  the  United  States. 

Denver  University  had  an  enrollment 
of  3,952  students  during  the  1939-40 
school  year  and  made  an  average  charge 
of  $151.96  per  student.  Their  enroll- 
ment reached  12,659  during  the  peak 
of  World  War  II  training  program  and 
their  rate  was  raided  to  $382.47. 

Boston  University  had  an  enrollment 
of  9.688  students  during  the  1939-1940 
school  year  and  reached  a  peak  of  23  - 
069  students  during  the  World  War  fl 
program.  Their  raieo  were  raised  from 
an  average  of  $172.77  in  1940  to  $319  64 
in  1950. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certain  private  colleges 
have  doubled  or  tripled  their  enrollment 
under  the  veterans'  training  program 
over  and  above  their  last  normal  school 
year  before  the  war  and  have  doubled 
their  tuition  rate  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment pa3^ng  the  bill.  Apparently 
this  group  of  schools  has  found  their 
cpcraticn  extremely  lucrative  under  the 
World  War  U  prccram.  They  are  ap- 
parently afraid  to  subject  their  offerings 
to  the  Korean  veteran  on  the  same  basis 
that  a  nonveteran  seeks  to  enroll.  They 
apparenUy  feel  that  if  the  Government 
iJays  the  bill,  regardless  of  the  price,  and 
the  veteran  has  no  knowledge  as  to  the 
total  cost  of  hi.?  course,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  attract  more  veteran  students 
than  they  normally  would  receive  if  the 
veteran  is  entrusted  with  his  scholar- 
ship funds  and  required  to  Invest  them 
in  education  on  the  same  basis  as  a  non- 
veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  group  is  now  seeking 
to  amend  the  Korean  GI  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate. They  have  rewritten  their  amend- 
ment for  the  third  time,  yet  the  proposed 
amendment  is  so  technically  imperfect 
as  to  render  the  bill  unreadable  If  It  Is 
Incorporated  In  its  present  form.  I  am 
Inserting  an  analysis  of  the  Springer 
amendment  prepared  by  the  Legislative 
Section  of  the  Veterans'  AdminlstraUon 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
amendment  is  ill  considered  and  poorly 
prepared ; 

Comments  on  SmiNCE*  Amendment  to  H   R. 

7856,  EiGH  IT -second  Co.ngriss,  bt  Vrrxi- 
A.NS'  Administration  Legislativi  SacnoN 
These  amendments  would  raise  a  number 
of  technical  problems  and  would  present  in- 
consistencies with  other  paru  of  the  bUl. 
Some  of  the  more  serloua  queetlona  are  aa 
follows : 

( 1 ) .  The  amendment*  would  introduce  the 
proced\ire  of  direct  paymenta  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  educational  InsUtutlons.  However, 
notwithstanding  this  fact,  vouchers  would 
not  be  presented  directly  bv  the  institution 
but  would  apparently  be  submitted  by  the 
veteran  after  the  inatltutlon  had  furnished 
the  vouche-  to  him.  This  circultoua  method 
leading  up  to  payment  of  tmtlon  allowance 
ie  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  direct  re- 
lation between  the  Government  and  the 
school  In  making  payment*  of  tuition  under 
the  amendments. 

2.  The  proposed  rubeectlon  (c)  (2)  to  be 
Inserted  following  line  22  on  page  fll  would 
seem  literally  to  require  the  veteran  to  pro- 
duce a  voucher  furnished  to  him  by  the 
school  covering  tuiUon  and  feea  in  every 
case  even  though  no  tulUon  allowance  might 
be  payable  by  the  Government  to  the  io- 
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atltutlon,  as.  for  example,  in  a  case  involving 
a  combination  course  under  subeectlon  232 
(b)  or  a  case  involving  less  than  half-time 
training,  in  neither  of  which  would  a  tuition 
allowance,  as  such,  be  payable  under  the 
amendments. 

3.  The  amendments  would  put  the  Govern- 
ment In  the  business  of  paying  tuition  aUow- 
ancee  to  schools,  computed  at  a  monthly  rate. 
If  this  means  that  the  prescribed  amount 
of  tuition  allowance  shall  be  paid  monthly 
in  accordance  with  the  scheduling  of  month- 
ly paymenta  of  education  and  training  allow- 
ance, dlfflcultles  would  arise  as  between  the 
Government  and  the  Institution  because  of 
the  fact  that  many  Institutions  make  tuition 
chages  on  a  semester  rather  than  a  monthly 
basis. 

4.  The  amendments  provide  for  paymenta 
of  tuition  allowances  direct  to  the  institu- 
tion only  in  cases  of  pure  Institutional  train- 
ing pursued  on  a  full-time,  v^-tlme,  ot  Kj' 
time  basis.     They  would  not  provide  for  sep- 
arate tuition  payments  by  the  Government 
In  cases  of  less  than  half-time  Institutional 
training,  or  of  Institutional  on-farm  train- 
ing, or  of  combination  training  under  sub- 
section 232   (b).  or  of  night  training,  or  of 
correspondence  course  training.     If  the  Gov- 
ernment is  to  be  placed  In  the  business  of 
handling  tuition  payments  directly,  it  Is  diffi- 
cult to  see  why  thU  practice  should  extend 
to  only  a  selected  number  of  situations  in 
which  tuition  would  t>e  payable,  leaving  to 
the  veteran   and  the  school  the  matter  of 
paying   these   charges    out   of    the    veteran's 
education   and   training  allowance   in   other 
instances.     The  lack  of  a  uniform  procedure 
in  this  regard  could  have  peculiar  effects. 
Por  example,  a  school  might  be  giving  cer- 
tain vocational  courses  and  receiving  a  tui- 
tion payment  direct  from   the  Government 
and   at   the  same  time  furnishing   institu- 
tional on-farm   training   to  other  veterans, 
but  receiving  Its  payments  from  the  veteran. 
An    Institution    might    also    be    furnishing 
training  in  certain  basic  coursee  to  the  vet- 
eran who  would  also  be  taking  flight  train- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  same  program;  tuition 
would  be  paid  direct  to  the  school  for  the 
basic  ccurse  or  courses  but  the  flight  train- 
ing would  be  handled  by  payments  computed 
at  75  percent  of  the  esUblished  charge,  not 
to  the  school,  but  to  the  veteran  who  pre- 
sumably would  then  pay  the  school. 

8.  The  proposed  subsection  (d)  on  page 
62  would  be  in  sharp  contrast  to  section 
234  of  the  bill  in  that  the  latter  section 
would  purport  to  authorize  a  tax-supported 
public  Institution  to  charge  the  resident  vet- 
eran an  amount  up  to  $31  per  month  where 
It  has  no  established  charge  for  resident  non- 
veterans,  whereas  the  amendment  would  pro- 
hibit the  payment  of  a  tuition  allowance  to 
an  institution  "In  excess  of  the  amount 
•  •  •  charged  to  regular  nonveteran  stu- 
dents In  the  same  category."  Apparently 
this  would  leave  the  public  institution,  gov- 
erned by  the  exception  in  section  234.  free 
to  charge  direct  to  the  veteran  an  amount 
as  high  as  »31  a  month,  and  the  veteran 
would  be  required  to  pay  the  same  out  of 
the  reduced  allowance  of  $80  or  $120  per 
month  (if  a  full-time  course)  called  for  by 
the  amendments  to  section  232  (a) .  In  that 
situation  the  veteran  would  be  penalized  for 
attending  a  public,  tax-supported  institution 
and  wculd  not  receive  as  much  for  sub- 
si.'stence  purposes  as  a  veteran  attending  a 
private  institution  eligible  to  receive  the 
proposed  tuition  allowance. 

6.  The  propweed  subsection  (d)  (4)  to  be 
added  on  page  «J2  would  require  a  one-third 
or  more  nonveteran  enrollment  in  a  non- 
profit school  to  avoid  the  fixing  of  a  rate  by 
the  Administrator.  The  one-third  require- 
ment appears  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
minimum  one-fourth  nonveteran  enrollment 
requirement  for  proprietary  institutions  pre- 
scribed by  section  226.  Further,  this  provi- 
sion would  again  put  the  Government  in  the 


business  of  determining  fair  and  reasonable 
rates  of  tuition  contrary  to  the  basic  objec- 
tive of  the  bill  in  Its  present  form  of  avoid- 
ing the  complications  and  dlfllcultles  In  that 
area  which  occurred  under  the  World  War  II 
program. 

7.  While  the  amendment  would  include 
tuition  allowance  as  subject  to  the  certifica- 
tions prescribed  by  subsection  231  (c)  on 
page  81  of  the  bill,  there  would  be  no  cor- 
responding amendments  of  section  231  (b) 
on  page  60  which,  among  other  things, 
specifies  that  no  education  and  training 
allowance  shall  be  paid  to  a  veteran  In  a 
course  approved  under  section  254  (primarily 
courses  given  by  profit  schools)  for  days  of 
absence  exceeding  30  days  In  a  12-month 
period.  The  failure  to  include  tuition  allow- 
ance as  subject  to  the  same  prohibition  might 
lead  to  the  singular  result  that  a  tuition 
allowance  would  be  paid  to  the  school  cover- 
ing a  period  tor  which  the  veteran  was  not 
entitled  to  an  education  and  training  allow- 
ance because  of  excessive  absences. 

8.  Certain  collateral  provisions  of  the  bill 
would  not  be  amended  to  make  provision 
concerning  the  proposed  tuition  allowances. 
Tor  example,  section  256  (b),  page  87,  au- 
thorizes the  Administrator  to  discontinue 
"education  and  training  allowance"  If  he 
finds  that  the  course  falls  to  meet  the  re- 
quiremenu  of  the  bUl.  In  the  absence  of  a 
similar  provision  covering  "tuition  allow- 
ance" the  question  would  arise  whether  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  stop  payment  of 
education  and  training  allowance  would  in- 
clude authority  to  stop  payment  of  tuition 
allowance  where  he  finds  that  the  course  does 
not  meet  the  statutory  standards  and  the 
State  approving  agency  insists  that  it  does. 
This  could  also  Involve  the  anomalous  result 
of  payment  to  the  school,  but  no  payment 
to  the  veteran.  Further,  section  225,  page 
68  (Discontinuance  of  Training  Allowance  lor 
Unsatisfactory  Progress),  and  section  228, 
page  59  (Nonpayment  of  Training  Allowance 
to  Veteran  In  a  Subversive  Course),  would 
not  be  amended  to  Include  "tuition  allow- 
ance." 

It  all  boils  down  to  the  fact.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  a  small  group  of  private 
colleges  are  much  more  interested  In  a 
little  Federal  aid  to  education  under  the 
guise  of  aiding  the  veteran  than  they  are 
In  a  veterans'  scholarship  program. 


Strangers  Into  Neighbors 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NEW  TORK 

IS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing article,  written  by  Clarence  Sen- 
ior, is  most  apropos.  It  appeared  in  the 
May  1952  Bulletin  of  the  Antidefama- 
tion  League  of  B'nai  B'rith.  The  author 
Is  chief,  migration  division,  of  the  Puer- 
to Rican  Labor  Department  and  a  rec- 
ognized expert  In  the  field  of  minority 
problems.  This  article  is  adapted  from 
an  ADL  Freedom  Pamphlet,  viTitten  by 
Mr.  Senior,  Strangers  Into  Neighbors — 
The  Story  of  Our  Puerto  Rican  Citizens. 
Stsancess    Into    NacHBoas— Untii,    Xeno- 

PROBU  Is  CONQITERZS  IMMIGRANTS  AXX  OB- 
JECTS or  Suspicion  and  Dwtsust;  Tooat 
Puerto  Ricans  SurrER 

(By  Clarence  Senior) 
TTnless  you  are  an  American  Indian — or  a 
descendant    of    an    early    English,    Dutch, 


French,  or  Spanish  colonist — you,  your  par- 
ents, or  grandparents  have  been  subject  to  a 
disease  called  xenophobia.'  The  symptoma 
are  easy  to  diagnose:  people  talk  about  you. 
This  Is  what  they  say: 

1.  They  are  coming  here  by  the  millions, 
taking  away  Jobs  from  American  workers. 

2.  They  are  all  crude  and  Ignorant  peas- 
ants. 

3.  They  came  here  because  they  were  fail- 
ures in  their  native  land. 

4.  They  all  belong  to  another  race. 

8.  They  aU  go  on  relief — eat  up  our  tax 
money. 

6.  They  are  brought  here  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

7.  They  are  responsible  for  Increased  crime, 
corruption,  Juvenile  delinquency. 

For  they— read  Jews,  Italians,  Cathollca. 
Germans,  Irish,  Hungarians,  etc. 

Some  o'  us  have  always  been  suspicious  or 
afraid  of  newcomers.     Others  among  us  are 

simply  annoyed  and  irritated  by  "they" a 

new  stream  of  strangers  flowing  Into  New 
York.  Chicago,  Bridgeport.  Philadelphia. 
Cleveland  and  many  other  industrial  cen- 
ters. 

In  1962,  they  read  the  name  "Puerto 
Ricans." 

Eventually,  xenophobia  is  conquered.  In 
varying  degrees,  all  religious,  racial,  and 
ethnic  groups  stop  being  strangers  and  be- 
come neighbors — contributing  their  cultural 
riches,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  Ameri- 
can mainstream.  But  the  cost  of  beating  the 
disease  Is  high,  far  too  high  for  a  nation  that 
should  know  better  by  this  time.  People 
talk;  other  people  suffer.  And  the  process  of 
becoming  a  neighbor  is  agonizingly  delayed 
and  delayed. 

Let's  analyze  today's  misunderstandings 
about  Puerto  Ricans— the  same  misunder- 
standings that  have  been  used  against  so 
many  other  groups. 

They  are  coming  here  by  the  millions:  A 
common  way  to  scare  people  Is  to  exaggerate. 
Some  New  York  City  newspapers  have  esti- 
mated that  from  600.000  to  700,000  Puerto 
Ricans  now  live  in  the  city.  But  official  rec- 
ords of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  show  the  following  net  migration  to 
the  American  mainland  for  the  postwar  years, 
years  in  which  more  Puerto  Ricans  came  here 
than  ever  before; 

iB*5 _ 13,  573 

1946 39,  911 

1947 34,  551 

1948 „  32,  775 

1949 25.  696 

1950 .__  34,  703 

Preliminary  figures  of  the  19.50  census,  plus 
the  normal  Increase  estimated  from  the  net 
inflow  into  New  York  City,  Indicate  that  in 
the  fall  of  1951,  about  330.000  persons  in  the 
United  States  had  either  been  born  in  Puerto 
Rico  or  were  first-generation  children  of 
Puerto  Ricans. 

They  are  all  crude  and  Ignorant  peasants: 
Aside  from  the  undemocratic  snobbery  im- 
plied, there  is  no  basis  for  the  charge.  A  1948 
Columbia  University  study  found  that,  over- 
whelmingly, the  migrants  who  remain  in  the 
United  Statee  came  from  Island  cities;  only 
6  percent  ever  worked  on  farms.  There  are. 
in  fact,  two  main  migratory  streams  among 
Puerto  Ricans.  One,  flowing  into  New  York 
City  and  other  urban  centers,  originates 
chiefly  in  the  cities  of  Puerto  Rico.  The 
other,  Etemming  from  Puerto  Rlcan  farms, 
flews  into  the  agricultural  sections  of  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  ether  States. 
These  farm  workers  are  recruited.  The  rart 
majority  of  them — 00  to  95  percent — return 
to  Puerto  Rico  after  the  crop  season  In  the 
United  States. 


f 


'Xenophobia:    A  malady  known   to  pey- 
chiatr;    as    "a    morbid    dread    of    laeetlx^ 

atrangera." 
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They  came  here  because  they  were  f  aUures 
tn  thetr  natlTe  lazKl:  The  opposite  is  true. 
The  select  ive  prtxxsa  has  brought  persons 
who  are  above  average  In  education,  occupa- 
tional rating,  and  skill.  Illiteracy,  lor  ex- 
ample. Is  negligible:  only  1  percent  among 
Puerto  Rlcans  in  New  York  City  between  the 
ages  of  10  and  45.  Purtber.  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  migrants  In  the  labor  force  had 
quit  Job*  to  travel  here.  Over  two-thirds 
had  worked  the  entire  24-month  period  Just 
before  tliey  left  for  New  York. 

They  all  belong  to  another  race:  The  best 
deserved  answer  to  this  might  be,  '"So  What?" 
But  the  record  should  be  set  straight.  Puerto 
Rico's  population  Is  predominantly  white — 
(80.4  percent) — acccurdlng  to  the  United 
States  Census. 

They  all  go  on  relief — eat  up  our  tax 
money:  This  charge  sometimes  comes  from 
teachers  or  social  workers  who  operate  In 
neighborhoods  inhabited  by  the  latest  ar- 
rivals. They  are  frequently  generalizing 
from  restricted  personal  experiences.  The 
Columbia  study  found  that  6  percent  were 
on  relief  in  the  winter  of  1947-48.  About  2 
years  later,  an  official  report  Indicated  that 
the  jvt^Ktrtion  was  10  percent.  But,  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  Is  "last  to  be  hired,  first  to  be 
flred,"  and  general  unemployment  for  all 
New  Yorkers  had  Increased  in  that  period 
too. 

They  are  brought  here  for  political  pur- 
poses: This  often  takes  the  form  of  a  charge 
that  certain  politicians  pay  for  their  plane 
paasfige  to  the  United  States.  Think  of  the 
large  sum  of  money  Involved  If  this  charge 
were  true.  At  no  time  has  the  plane  fare 
been  less  than  $35;  usually  it  is  closer  to 
f75.  The  cost  of  bringing  In  enough  voters 
to  make  a  real  difference  In  a  New  York  City 
congressional  district  would  be  staggering. 
A  congressional  committee  Investigating  the 
1948  election  campaign  bore  this  otrt:  Tfvl- 
dence  adduced  Indicated  clearly  that  if  any 
such  activity  had  been  engaged  in  by  any- 
one. It  was  comparatively  negligible." 

It  Is  true  that  In  the  early  years  erf  the 
Influx,  legitimate  social  service  agencies  of 
the  city  had  few  facilities  for  caring  for 
Puerto  Rlcans.  The  modem  equivalent  of 
the  old-style  ward  bosses  filled  the  breach. 
jTist  as  Tammany  Hall  did  In  the  years  when 
Immigrants  were  arriving  at  the  rate  of 
1,000,000  a  year.  But.  the  appeal  of  the 
political  approach  has  decreased  as  legiti- 
mate public  and  private  agencies  have 
equipped  themselves  to  deal  with  the  new- 
comers. 

They  are  responsible  for  increased  crnne. 
corruption,  juvenile  delinquency,  etc.:  It 
should  be  noted  that  crime,  corruption,  de- 
linquency usually  tend  to  rise  after  a  major 
war — particularly  In  slum  areas.  There  are 
only  a  few  studies  on  this  subject  among 
Puerto  Rlcans.  One  of  them,  comparing 
Puerto  Rlcan  and  non-Puerto  Rlcan  boys, 
has  this  conclusion,  among  others; 

"Puerto  Rlcan  delinquency,  on  the  whole. 
Is  of  a  milder  type.  Ungovernability,  home 
desertions,  truancy,  and  other  comparatively 
minor  manifestations  of  maladjustment  In 
the  home  or  school  are  {rrevalent.  Burglary 
and  gai^  activities,  involving  felonious  as- 
sault and  homicide,  are  mucb  less  frequent 
tlian  witii  non-Puerto  Rlcans.  Qualitatively 
^leaking,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  boy  does  not 
present  a  serious  delinquency  problem.** 

These  seven  misunderstandings  seem  to  be 
part  of  a  consistent  pattern  in  the  history  of 
Immigration  into  the  United  States;  compe- 
tition, conflict.  lessening  tension,  piecemeal 
adjustment,  then  cooperation — from  stran- 
gers to  neighbors.  Competition  is  not  only 
for  Jobs  but  for  virtually  every  need  of  the 
ordinary  citizen.  Conflict  Is  increased  by 
the  phenomena  of  fear,  prejudice,  discrimi- 
nation. The  newcomer  himself  often  con- 
tributes to  such  phenomena  by  his  cotmter- 
•ggresslon.    bis    withdrawals — even    his    ap- 


pearance. Here,  for  example,  is  a  pertinent 
repcx-t  of  a  building  Inspector  on  some  new- 
comers to  the  United  States: 

"The  tenants  seem  to  wholly  disregard  per- 
sonal cleanliness  and  tha  very  first  prin- 
ciples of  decency.  This  indifference  to  per- 
sonal and  domiciliary  cleanliness  Is  doubt- 
less acquired  from  a  long  familiarity  with 
loathson^  surroundings,  wholly  at  variance 
with  all  moral  or  social  improvements." 

This  report  was  published  In  1864.  The 
district  was  predominantly  Iri&b.  Moat  of 
the  succeeding  waves  of  new  Americans  to 
these  same  slum  areas  were  similarly  con- 
demned. But,  eventually,  each  group  went 
on  to  become  part  at  a  vital,  flourishing 
country.  Puerto  Blcane— teing  people 
no  different. 


OPS  aad  Apples  uid  Peart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BURR  P.  HARRISON 

OF  VOUUNIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of- 
fered by  me  today  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  eliminate  ceilings  on  proc- 
essed fruits  and  vegetables.  1  desire  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
memorandum  prepared  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Praser.  executive  vice  president  of  the 
International  Apple  Association.  Mr. 
Praser  is  known  to  apple  growers 
tliroughout  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada as  one  of  the  most  respected  and 
well-informed  spokesmen  of  the  great 
apple-producing  industry.  For  over  half 
a  century  he  has  maintained  personal 
contact  with  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
try as  an  active  grower  and  as  a  trade 
association  executive.  He  has  observed 
closely,  and  with  increasing  perturbation, 
the  meanderings  of  the  bureaucratic 
mind  in  its  prononncements  on  the  fate 
of  an  important  but  much-bufletted 
food-procucing  industry. 

Prom  his  wealth  of  exi>erience.  Mr. 
Praser  has  furnished  me  today  a  state- 
ment of  the  effects  of  OPS  directives  on 
the  long-suffering  apple  grower  of  the 
United  States.  I  believe  Mr.  Fraser's 
words  are  significant  and  valuable  in  our 
consideration  of  the  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act. 

The  statement  follows:  i 

OPS  AND  Appues  akd  Pxais 
I  am  taking  apples  first.  We  appear  seek- 
ing removal  of  all  controls  under  OPS  or 
elsewhere  in  connection  with  apples  in  their 
fresh  form  and  processed  form.  We  seek 
removal  of  all  price  controls  and  other  In- 
hibition factors  In  all  fields,  to  wit,  produc- 
tion, manufacture,  and  distribution. 

Any  controls  at  any  stage  are  r^Iected 
back  on  the  grower. 

All  charges  In  the  movement  of  the  com- 
modity from  the  farm  or  orchard  to  the 
consumer  must  be  met  and  any  remainder 
goes  to  the  producer. 

Where  charges  are  fixed  and  are  not  flex- 
ible and  especially  where  a  fixed  price  en- 
ters in  at  the  selUng  end  or  at  some  point 
between,  then  the  position  ot  tlie  producer 
la  In  greater  peril. 


Tbe  producer  is  not  in  poaltlon  to  peas  any 
eosts  on.  He  is  the  reaiduary  legatee  Irotn 
Whom  ail  dcdticuons  may  be  made  to  the 
point  of  a  deflcli  and  we  have  had  this  ex- 
perience, that  U\e  producer  received  Icaa 
and,  In  some  cases,  has  had  noilxing  after 
payment  of  hlft  beip  and  the  charges  which 
have  been  fixeo  ty  law  as  in  the  case  of  the 
ICC  charges  on  raU  uansportation.  and  by 
OPS  in  ttie  case  of  ciiarges  which  are  fixed 
on  packages  and  supplies,  axul  by  law  in  the 
case  of  payments  for  labor  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  theae.  Ail  of  which  must  be  met  un- 
der the  present  methods  of  our  economy  and 
the  remainder  left  available  to  the  producer 
for  his  part. 

This  remainder  has  been  inadequate  to 
maintain  the  grower  in  bu.><ine88  and  it^m 
curtailment  in  the  last  a  years  u  reftected 
in  the  removal  of  socne  16.000,000  apple  trees 
In  the  past  3  years,  with  a  remaining  40.- 
OOO.CXW  left  Ld  the  orchards.  Tliia  reduc- 
tion has  been  going  on  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century  and  is  being  expedited  by  con- 
trols under  OPS. 


The  apple  grower,  and  I  am  xudng  him  as 
reprwentatlve  of  tree  fruits,  pie  same  applies 
to  tbe  pear,  has  a  long-time  Investment  with 
several  years  before  the  trees  begin  to  pro- 
duce any  crop,  and  under  modern  conditions, 
a  relaUvely  short  life  tn  which  time  the  in- 
vestment must  be  amortized  if  the  prcxlucer 
is  to  continue  in  business  by  the  plantings 
of  new  trees. 

In  this  Appalachian  area,  in  particular,  the 
returns  have  not  been  «uch  that  any  money 
was  avaUable  for  aau>rtizaUoD  a^Ml  replant- 
ing, and  new  capital  la  not  being  atuacted 
to  an  enterprise  which  U  on  so  shaky  a  foun- 
dation. Nothing  but  retention  of  ihcee  who 
have  an  urge  to  grow  apple  uees  wtll  main- 
tain the  industry. 

It  may  not  seem  reasonabte  to  regard  this 
as  bualneae.  It  is  nevertheless  true  and  la 
one  of  the  factors  which  we  prceent  as  JxtHk- 
flcation  for  leaving  the  industry  free  to  do  all 
it  can  to  maintain  Iteelf.  Shcukd  It  have  • 
good  year  in  which  the  producer  may  recoup 
a  part  of  his  losses,  tiien  such  la  no  Justiii- 
caUon  for  establlahment  of  controla.  for  the 
only  basis  on  which  an  apple  orchard  and 
the  apple  iiKiustry  can  be  considered,  la  the 
record  of  a  decade. 

The  life  of  the  tree  breaks  In  three  decades. 
The  ■■  -St  decade  the  tree  does  nothing. 
Money  has  to  be  put  in  each  year  to  grow 
the  tree.  The  second  and  third  docades  It  Is 
in  a  good  state  of  production.  If  weather 
conditions  are  favorable.  In  the  fourth  dec- 
ade It  is  declining  and  la  usually  a  handi- 
cap so  that  It  costs  money  to  take  It  out. 
The  returns,  then,  must  come  out  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  decades  to  pay  for  tbe  cost 
of  bringing  the  trees  Into  production  and  to 
pay  for  their  costs  of  removal,  and  the 
method  tised  in  price  control  of  taking  the 
actual  cost  of  spraying  and  harvesUng  dur- 
ing the  particular  year,  are  of  no  value  as  a 
measxire  of  the  cost  of  doing  buslneaa.  £o 
mtich  for  the  producers. 

rsocEssnvo 

At  the  present  time,  and  wtth  the  call  for 
apples  In  processed  form  for  war  purposes 
during  recent  years  and  the  development 
neceaaltated  thereby,  we  find  that  about  one- 
third  of  the  commercial  apple  production  U 
processed  In  some  form.  Any  price  which  is 
established  for  such  an  important  segment  is 
»  very  determining  factor,  on  the  whole,  for 
the  reasons  already  given  in  coimection  with 
production.  We  consider  it  equally  perti- 
nent In  this  form  of  distribution.  That  la. 
there  must  be  freedom  to  reflect  a  price 
which  will  keep  the  producer  In  business 
tinder  controls.  As  now  administered,  this 
lias  not  been  done. 
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TtiS  ^ntrols  have  t>een  used  for  forcing 
of  price,  forcing  the  retention  of  a  price 
Vkhlch  was  patting  the  grower  out  of  busi- 
ness. For  that  reason  the  grower  and  the 
procsssor  Join  in  urging  decontrol  by  Con- 
gress at  this  time  to  make  sure  that  freedom 
of  enterprise  may  enter  Into  this  field  and 
see  whether  something  can  be  done  to  save 
the  situation.  It  will  not  be  accomplished 
by  regulation. 

We  understand  that  Governor  Amall  Is 
ready  to  advise  the  Industry  of  certain  regu- 
lations he  will  Issue.  These  may  seem  help- 
ful but  they  are  rtlll  regulations  end  there 
Is  still  control  and  there  Is  always  ability 
to  tise  controls  for  some  other  end  than  that 
which  appears  to  be  the  reason  for  their  Is- 
suance. All  regulations  work,  at  least  two 
ways,  and  usually  they  work  contrary  to  the 
way  It  Is  thought  they  might  apply. 

We  have  long  experience  In  this  matter,  so 
we  are  not  In  favor  of  such.  The  growers  we 
have  talked  to  and  the  processors  with  whom 
we  have  advhed,  would  be  forced  to  accede  to 
their  Imposition.  They  are  powerless  to  do 
otherwise  If  Congress  fails  them  to  grant 
the  relief  sought. 

We  are  advised  that  these  regulations 
would  permit  the  processor  to  pay  more  and 
to  reflect  pailty.  Using  parity  price,  this 
would  mean  81.35  to  $1.40  per  dozen  of  No. 
3C3  cans.  At  the  present  time,  the  selling 
price  of  these  apples,  which  we  were  advised 
has  been  increasing  lately,  is  now  $1.20  and 
the  celling  Is  $1.22  to  $1.28.  It  Is  our  Judg- 
ment that  even  with  these  regulations  there 
Is  little  possibility  of  reflecting  parity  to  the 
grower,  for  It  would  take  a  price  of  $1.40, 
and  In  some  cases  $1.58,  to  do  this.  The 
present  parity  price  of  apples  on  April  IS. 
1052,  was  $2  86  per  bushel.  The  average 
price  received  was  $2.57  per  bushel,  according 
to  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture records.  Apples  may  be  processed  be- 
fore and  after  storage.  To  keep  labor  and 
equipment  in  use  storage  is  used.  Costs 
will  vary. 

All  of  our  commodities  are  selling  under 
the  celling  price.  The  celling  Is  a  tool  which 
Is  not  being  used  against  the  grower  and 
we  have  Indicated.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance, that  the  present  celling  for  these 
manufactured  goods  will  not,  and  cannot,  re- 
flect parity  Ui  the  grower.  If  there  Is  no 
control  entering  into  the  picture,  then  the 
grower  will  be  Justified  in  seeing  what  can 
be  done  to  put  the  price  of  these  processed 
goods  at  such  point  that  It  will  return  suf- 
ficient to  cover  costs  of  production  and  a 
profit. 

I  want  to  ngaln  draw  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  ceilings  should  never  be  applied 
in  the  middle  of  a  season.  If  the  law,  as 
written  was  used,  the  higher  level,  to  wit.  the 
price  levels  of  May  24  to  June  24,  1950,  or 
parity  were  to  apply.  In  the  period  May  24 
to  June  24,  1:)50,  applesauce  was  selling  at 
$1  55  to  $1.70  per  dozen.  I  pointed  out  that 
It  Is  now  ana  was  when  ceilings  were  put 
on   in  October  20,   1951.  $1.20  to  $1.25. 

The  law  hfts  not  been  followed  because 
the  Defense  Production  Act  requires  that 
ceilings  on  products  made  wholly  or  largely 
from  agricultural  products  must  reflect  par- 
ity to  growers.  Neither  parity  nor  the 
price  In  effect  May  24  to  June  24.  1950.  have 
been  considered. 

The  parity  price  would  return  about  3 '4 
cents  a  pound  to  the  grower.  The  ceilings 
put  on  October  20.  1950.  is  netting  the  grower 
about  1.3  cents  a  pound.  In  other  words, 
there  has  not  l)een  proper  application  of 
the  law  and  we  are  not  satisfied  to  have  It 
continue.  For  that  reason,  we  wish  the 
whole  control  on  our  commodity  taken  away 
from  the  Office  of  Price  SUbUlzatlon,  for  we 
cannot  get  proper  treatment.  Only  Congress 
can  give  these  growers  the  opportunity 
which  U  essential  if  they  are  to  Uve,  to  wit: 
Freedom  in  their  enterprise. 


One  thing  more.  Director  Arnall  may  re- 
vise regulations  which  are  a  stopgap  or  he 
may  find  he  has  power  to  decontrol.  Either 
he  or  his  successor  may  review  and  restore 
control  to  present  prices,  which  mean  ruin. 
It  Is  government  by  whim.  Congress  can 
settle  the  matter  by  law. 

We  have  used  apples  to  Illustrate  the  sit- 
uation. We  have  a  large  number  of  our 
members  equally  concerned  with  pears,  only 
pears  are  processed  to  a  greater  extent.  We 
ask  the  same  freedom  for  pears  that  we  ask 
for  apples.  In  other  words,  like  treatment 
for  both  crops. 

On  behalf  of  the  International  Apple  As- 
sociation and  Its  members,  of  which  about 
40  percent  are  growers  and  the  others  keenly 
Interested  In  maintaining  these  growers  In 
production. 

Respectfully  submitted.  ** 

Samttix  Fraser. 
Executive  Vice  President. 


Big  New  Carriers  Needed 


Senate  Realism  on  Dams 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  NORBLAD 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Portland 
Oregonian  on  the  subject  of  the  Ice  Har- 
bor and  the  Dalles  Dams: 

Senatz  Realism  on  Dams 

The  economy  cutbacks  In  funds  for  Co- 
lumbia Basin  power,  navigation,  and  flood 
control  dams  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives were  unrealistic  In  view  of  the  con- 
tinuing need,  especially,  for  more  power  for 
domestic  and  defense  pxn-poses.  The  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  has  restored  por- 
tions of  the  funds  asked  by  the  War  De- 
partment, and  If  the  Senate  approves  the 
bill  will  go  to  a  House-Senate  conference 
committee  for  compromise. 

The  Army  engineers  asked  $37,500,000  for 
the  Dalles  Dam.  for  which  an  Initial  appro- 
priation of  $1,000,000  was  made  a  year  ago. 
The  House  eliminated  the  Item  entirely,  with 
the  lll-lnformtjd  excuse  that  there  had  been 
no  progress  In  negotiations  with  the  Indian 
tribes  on  compensation  for  destruction  of 
their  fishing  grounds  at  Celilo.  These  nego- 
tiations have  been  progressing  satisfacto- 
rily, and  compensation  will  be  arranged. 

The  Senate  committee  voted  $30,000,000 
for  the  Dalles  Dam,  and  this  should  be  the 
minimum  figure  to  get  the  big  contract* 
under  way.  The  Senate  committee  also  In- 
creased House  figures  for  Chief  Joseph,  an 
Important  dam  which  has  been  dragging 
along  and  which  should  be  rushed  to  com- 
pletion, for  McNary  Dam  which  is  nearing 
completion  and  should  not  be  delayed,  for 
the  important  storage  reservoir  at  Albenl 
Falls,  and  for  the  Willamette  Valley  dams. 

All  of  these  projects  have  been  started  and 
should  be  kept  on  schedule  for  national  secu- 
rity and  the  welfare  of  the  West.  But  the 
$3,000,000  Item  to  start  Ice  Harbor  Dam  on 
the  lower  Snake  River  Is  In  a  different  cate- 
gory. Ice  Harbor  would  be  one  of  four  in- 
terdependent dams  on  the  lower  Snake,  and 
all  are  bitterly  opjxieed  by  commercial  fish- 
ing Interests  who  foresee  the  destruction  of 
the  main  portion  of  the  Columbia  salmon 
migrations.  Congress  has  authorized  all 
fovir,  but  without  adequate  study.  The  as- 
sembly should  go  more  deeply  into  the  sit- 
uation before  making  a  starter  appropria- 
tion for  the  first  In  the  four  dam  series. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  an  excellent  and  very  thought- 
ful editorial  which  appeared  in  the  June 
18,  1952,  edition  of  the  Gainesville  (Fla.) 
Sun.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  air 
strength  of  our  country  should  be 
promptly  increased  and  that  this  pro- 
gram must  include  adequate  Navy  car- 
riers of  the  dimensions  required  by  re- 
cent developments  in  air  power. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Big  New  Carriers  Needed 

The  Navy's  current  program  for  an  ade- 
quate fleet  of  big  carriers  of  the  Forrestal 
type  la  something  which  neither  Congress 
nor  the  American  people  can  Ignore  without 
Imminent  peril  to  the  Nation's  safety. 

It  Isn't  a  question  of  usurping  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Air  Force  or  of  any  way 
limiting  that  service  In  Its  needed  expan- 
sion. It's  the  age-old  question  of  sea  power 
and  the  control  of  seven-tenths  of  the  earth's 
surface,  the  movement  of  war  materials  and 
Industrial  goods,  and  the  supplying  of  our 
land  and  air  forces  operating  In  other  lands. 

But  why,  some  may  ask.  does  the  Navy 
need  new  carriers  when  It  has  so  many  'eft 
over  from  World  War  II?  The  answer  Ik  to 
be  found  in  the  developments  that  have 
taken  place  In  aircraft.  Larger  and  heavier 
planes,  swallowing  fuel  at  rates  undreamed 
of  before  the  days  of  Jet  engines,  have  de- 
manded bigger  and  better  bases  for  sea  a« 
well  as  land  operations. 

The  present-day  carriers — even  the  largest 
of  them — Just  do  not  have  the  landing  space, 
avlatlon-fuel-storage  capacity,  launching  de- 
vices, and  antiaircraft  armament  that  is 
needed.  And  these  Improvements  cannot 
be  built  into  them  because  of  their  size. 

But  why.  we  may  still  ask.  does  the  Navy 
need  carriers  at  all?  Won't  our  land-based 
planes  protect  our  shipping  at  sea?  The 
answer  Is  that  control  of  the  seas  can  only 
be  obtained  by  controlling  the  air  over  them 
as  well  as  the  surface  and  subsurface.  The 
vast  sweep  of  the  oceans  demands  movable 
air  bases  that  can  be  used  even  when  land 
bases  are  knocked  out  or  captured  or  ren- 
dered ineffective  because  of  their  distance 
from  the  scene  of  action.  Such  movable 
bases  are  aircraft  carriers.  They  travel  In 
great  task  forces— with  battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  and  other  ships  protecting  and 
suppl3rlng  them — and  they  alone  can  assure 
domination  of  the  sea  routes  that  both  our 
Army  and  Air  Force  must  use. 

The  Forrestal  and  the  sister  ships  that  the 
Navy  wants  to  build  are  not  super  carriers, 
as  they  have  been  dubbed  by  their  opponents. 
They  are  merely  larger  and  better  carriers 
which  are  demanded  by  the  larger  and  better 
aircraft  that  are  needed  at  sea  as  well  as 
on  land. 

It  is  unfortunate  In  the  extreme  that  the 
Navy  Is  experiencing  such  difficulty  In  get- 
ting the  funds  for  these  new  carriers.  It 
seems  that  the  original  cancellation  of  the 
new  carrier  by  former  Secretary  of  Defense 
Louis  Johnson  was  the  original  monkey 
wrench  that  has  since  impeded  the  construc- 
tion program.  Johnson.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  man  who  let  our  defenses  get 
•o  low  that  the  Communists  felt  no  hesita- 
tion in  launching  tH»ir  «fgT-»yyin^  against 
South  Korea. 
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Now  that  the  Forrestal  if  on  the  ways,  the 
Navy  will  at  least  have  t£e  opportunity  to 
demonstrate  what  a  new  big  carrier  can  do. 
But  it  takes  years  to  build  such  ships,  and 
time  Ifl  wasting.     One  of  them  I3  not  enough. 


Air  Power 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

KOrj.  ROBERT  S.  KERR 

OlPpKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATB  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Saturday,  June  21.  1952 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
prepared  by  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stuart,  presi- 
j  dent  of  the  Air  Force  Association,  and 
submitted  to  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record ,  as  follows: 

A  Statement  on  the  Defense  Bttdgit  Prom 
THE  Are  PoBCE  Association  to  Membkss  op 

THE    UNTTHD    59TATES    SENATE 

Within  a  few  days  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  a  battle  for  com- 
mand of  the  air,  Jiist  as  surely  as  If  you  were 
piloting  an  F-86  over  MIQ  Alley. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  forthcoming  vote 
In  the  Senate  on  the  defense  budget  for  the 
1953  fiscal  year,  and  particularly  the  air- 
power  portions  of  the  budget. 

WHEU    COMMAND    OF    THE    AIB    BEGINS 

As  Gen.  CaxI  A.  8p»aat8.  then  our  chairman 
Of  the  board,  stated  more  than  a  year  ago  In 
Air  Force  Magazine,  "the  battle  for  command 
of  the  air  begins,  not  over  the  battlefield,  but 
In  the  White  House,  in  Congress,  in  the  press, 
on  the  drawing  boards,  and  on  the  production 
lines. - 

Since  that  time  the  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  postpone  the  readiness  date  for  the 
Air  Force  pro-am  from  12  to  18  months  be- 
yond the  critical  target  date  of  July  1,  1954, 
recommended  by  the'  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 
The  House  of  Biepresentattves  han  stretched 
out  our  air-power  capability  even  further,  to 
late  1957.  Activity  on  the  drawing  boards 
and  prodiictlon  lines  has  been  deliberately 
retarded.  Our  citizens  have  become  con- 
fused over  the  Increasing  gap  between  the 
air-power  strength  of  Russia  and  the  Free 
World. 

this  budget  is  the  turning  point 

The  1953  defense  budget,  as  Air  Secretary 
Plnletter  recently  put  it,  "is  the  turning 
point  In  the  decision  as  to  whether  we  will 
have  the  kind  of  an  Air  Force  that  can  <le- 
termine  whether  we  will  have  war  or  not 
have  war." 

The  Air  Force  Association  took  exception 
to  this  defense  budget  at  a  time  when  it  was 
decidedly  unpopular  to  do  so,  when  we  were 
a  voice  In  the  wilderness  crying  against  the 
air-power  stretch-out  as  "a  shabby  excuse  for 
programing  the  Nation's  military  require- 
ment beyond  the  critical  security  date  while 
maintaining  a  buslness-as-usual  civilian 
economy  and  assuring  a  poUtlcs-as-usual 
•lection  year." 

Since  then  the  argimients  advanced  to  sup- 
port the  stretch-out  have  fallen  by  the  way- 
aide,  one  by  one.  The  evidence  Is  available 
to  you  In  statements  made  before  your  Ap- 
propriations and  Armed  Services  Committees, 
and  particularly  your  Preparedness  Investi- 
gating Subcommittee;  and  yet,  a  nimaber  of 
misconceptions  continue  to  prevail  ragard- 
Ing  our  air -power  capability. 

You  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  the 
Air  Force  has  nearly  15,000  planes  In  active 


use,  as  if  this  indicated  an  adequate  air- 
power  build-up.  The  impxjrtant  question,  of 
course.  Is  how  does  the  strength  of  our  Air 
Force  compare  with  that  of  Riissia?  Your 
Appropriations  Committee  received  the  an- 
swer recently  from  Gen.  Nathan  P.  Twming. 
Acting  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force.  The 
Soviet  Union,  he  said,  has  "about  30,000  air- 
craft m  organized  air  units  and  an  equal 
number  In  the  back-up  and  various  other 
forms  of  reserve." 

KussiA's  AIM  svrPTSKmrtr 
Then  General  Twining  made  a  point  which 
Illustrates  how  misleading  that  15,000- plane 
figure  (which  Includes  thousands  of  non- 
combat  types)  can  be.  "The  figure  to  keep 
In  mind."  he  said,  "is  the  numt)er  of  air- 
craft in  organized  combat  air  units:  for  that 
Is  a  measure  of  immediate  combat  poten- 
tial. Almost  all  of  the  20,000  aircraft  in  the 
Soviet  Union's  organized  air  units  are  land- 
based  combat  aircraft.  /This  is  twice  as 
many  combat  alrcraXt  as  are  presently  In 
organized  combat  units  of  the  United  States 
Air  Force  and  naval  aviation  combined. 
Compared  to  the  sizable  reserves  of  Soviet 
aircraft,  the  United  States  Air  Force  has  vir- 
tually none." 

You  have  been  told.  "We  are  trying  to 
build  the  world's  best  air  force,  not  the  big- 
gest." If  this  Is  an  effort  to  Justify  tlie 
fact  that  Russia's  MIG-15'8  outnumber  our 
P-86's  by  about  a  6  to  1  margin  in  Korea,  the 
American  alm^n  over  MIG  Alley  cannot  ap- 
preciate this  reasoning.  They  know  that 
the  Reds  can  take  air  surpremacy  away  from 
them  almost  at  their  leisure.  They  know 
that  our  8  to  1  superiority  In  air  combat  to 
date — akso  cited  to  help  Justify  the  air- 
power  stretch-out — is  hardly  a  realistic  ba- 
rometer of  relative  air  strength  In  the 
Korean  war.  The  Soviet  Union  is  commit- 
ting to  combat  only  a  portion  ot  its  vast 
Jet  armada  In  the  Far  East  and  is  using  Mlg 
Alley  as  a  training  area,  probably  for  future 
conflicts. 

A   MOST  DANCEKOUS  CONCEPT 

But  more  Important  than  our  position  in 
Korea  is  this  theory  that  we  do  not  have 
to  match  the  Soviet  Union  In  numbers  of 
modern  aircraft.  This  is  a  most  dangerous 
concept  to  be  promulgated  upon  the  public. 
General  Spaatz  has  said  that  in  counting  our 
air-power  needs  the  United  States  has  but 
one  alternative:  'We  must  outmatch  Rus- 
sia In  numbers  of  modern  planes,  and  miist 
build  aircraft  toward  that  goal." 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  United 
States  in  its  position  of  world  leadership, 
should  be  outnumbered  In  the  air  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  this  critical  Juncture  In 
our  history,  you  are  being  called  up  to  rectify 
this  situation. 

As  for  building  the  wcvld's  best  air  force, 
we  must  not  delude  oiirselves  with  the  belief 
that  we  are  necessarily  ahead  of  the  enemy 
In  the  race  for  qualitative  superiority.  The 
MIG-15.  at  least  as  good  as  our  best  opera- 
tional Interceptor,  is  merely  an  indication 
of  what  Russia  can  do  in  quality  of  weai>> 
ons — and  she  now  has  betta  and  faster 
planes  In  production. 

At  present  our  Air  Force  is  sadly  lacking 
In  modem  planes.  General  Twining,  before 
your  AppropriaUons  Committee,  explained 
that  "the  large-scale  producUon  of  jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft,  with  speeds  approaching  and 
exceeding  that  of  sound,  has  rendered  obso- 
lete or  obsolescent  all  comparable  piston- 
driven  combat  aircraft."  And  he  added  that 
the  Air  Force  Inventory  of  combat  aircraft 
is  made  up  of  planes  "of  which  nearly  three- 
quarters  still  consists  of  World  War  n  pls- 
ton-drlven  types."  Thus,  only  one-fourth  of 
the  aircraft  In  today's  Air  Force  <'^*n  b« 
classed  as  modern.  . 

ONLT  as   MODSKir  WINGS 

This,  in  itself,  answers  another  claim  f 
namely,  that  the  95-wlng  Alx  Force,  author- 


ized in  1950.  will  be  achieved  this  summr-r 
virtually  on  schedule.  The  96-wlng  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  remembered,  called  for 
modem  aircraft  In  all  units.  Under  that 
program,  80  wings  were  to  have  been  com- 
bat types.  From  General  Twlning'i  state- 
ment it  can  be  concluded  that  at  present  we 
have  an  Air  Force  of  less  than  io  modern 
comtwt  wings.  And  still  we  stretch  out  our 
alrpower  capability. 

The  key  to  the  world's  best  air  force  is  to 
be  found  In  its  research  and  development 
program.  The  record  shows  that  Congress 
hasn't  cut.  In  recent  years,  the  military  s  re- 
quest for  air-power  research  and  development 
funds.  However,  serious  cuu  have  occurred 
before  the  requests  reached  Congress,  at  the 
Department  of  Defense  level. 

THE  KESX-^RCH  AND  DETZLOPMENT  CTTT-BACK 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  requested  scms 
$725000,000  In  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  1953  fiscal  year,  and  made 
strong  pleas  to  the  Research  and  Deretop- 
ment  Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  !t  grant  the  Air  Force  this  money.  In- 
stead, the  Board  arbttrartly  cut  the  request  to 
1680.000.000.  It  was  subsequently  reduced 
to  taS8,000.000.  which  amount  the  Senate  is 
now  considering  Despite  the  truly  fantas- 
tic weapons  in  the  oflJng.  Air  Force  research 
and  development  is  being  handicapped  by 
this  rut-back  in  funds 

We  ask  that  the  Senate  consider  the  funds 
proposed  for  the  Air  Force  In  terms  of  mod- 
em alT  weapons  on  hsnd  to  control  world 
balance  of  power.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that 
without  this  balance  In  our  favor  the  free 
wotM  u  subject  to  blackmail  of  the  worst 
sort,  and  poaslbly  surprise  atomic  attack. 

The  air-power  stretch-out  already  has 
taken  Its  toll.  It  has  slowed  the  pace  of  air- 
craft production  below  the  industry's  capa- 
bility. It  has  retarded  vital  reeearch  and 
'^yj^lopment  i^ograms.  It  has  weakened  the 
aircraft  Industry's  subcontracting  program, 
and  thereby  weakened  the  Industry's  product 
tlon  base.  It  has  increased  the  unit  cost  of 
air  we«!x>n8.  (Dije  solely  to  the  stretch-out. 
for  exajnple.  the  unit  cost  of  the  B-3«  already 
has  been  Increased  by  some  $180,000  )  It  has 
proved  beyond  question  of  doubt  that  a 
stretch-out  of  production  schedule*  breeds 
further  stretch-outs. 

OWE  HUNSBZn  AMD  FOSTT- 

1.    1954 


TBXZZ  WINC8  ST  JtJtT 


The  issue,  as  we  see  It,  Is  one  of  integrity. 
The  sUppage  we  hear  so  much  about  is  too 
often  a  state  of  mind.  We  have  bypassed 
target  dates  for  security,  and  subeequenUy 
delivery  dates  for  mUilary  goods,  as  If  they 
had  no  meaning  You,  Ur.  Senator,  must 
hold  the  line.  Only  you  can  m»>tff  jt  pos- 
sible to  return  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
origin*!  estimate  of  the  sltuaUon  (which 
has  never  been  refuted)  that  143  modern 
Wings  (126  combat  plus  17  transport  wings) 
must  be  In  being  by  July  1,  1954;  that  any- 
thing less  would  be  hazardous  to  the  Na- 
tion's security. 

The  Senate  u  being  asked  to  consider  an 
Air  Force  budget  for  fiscal  year  1953  which, 
according  to  the  adminUtrstion.  shotUd 
total  $20,700,000,000,  and  which  would  de- 
Uver  the  alrpower  desired  by  late  1955  or 
early  1056.  The  Senate  also  is  considering 
a  budget  of  $19.2:0,000,000.  approved  by  ths 
House,  whicu  would  deliver  thu  alrpower 
late  in  1967.  The  Senate  should  provide,  ws 
submit,  ftinds  for  a  budget  which  would  de- 
liver 143  modem  wings  by  July  1,  1954,  a 
budget  which,  it  is  estUaated.  would  cost 
about  $25,600,000,000,  and  which  should  In- 
clude, as  a  priority  item.  $725,000,000  for  Air 
Force  research  and  deveioproent. 

WE    NTB)    SENATE    LXAOIBSHIP 

It  Will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  we  have 
lost  so  much  time  due  to  stretchout  that  the 
July  1.  1954.  date,  under  limited  mobiliza- 
tion. Is  imposadhle  of  •ehlsvsmsnt.  Th« 
stretchout,    however,    is    iMMd   on    an    "It 
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eant  be  done"  philosophy.  As  an  organiza- 
tion, we  are  In  close  touch  with  both  the 
military  and  the  Industry.  We  think  it 
can  be  done — that  143  modern  wings  by 
July  1,  1954,  can  be  achieved— without  full 
mobilization— If  the  Nation  Is  given  the  nec- 
assarj^  leadership. 

Ws  ask  the  Senate  to  assume  that  posi- 
tion of  leadership  and.  In  so  doing,  alert  otir 
military,  our  Industry,  and  our  people  to  the 
extent  that,  as  a  nation,  we  become  fully 
aware  of  the  threat  which  Communist  ag- 
gression has  Imposed  upon  us. 

I  Harolo  C.  Stdaht, 

President.  Air  Force  Association. 

Jxnn  13,  1952. 
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Let's  Get  Rid  of  Corrnption 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

KON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

I     Saturday.  June  21,  1952 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  young  people  in  our 
schools  are  thinking  seriously  about 
conditions  in  their  Government  today. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  vale- 
dictory address  delivered  recently  by 
Leon  E.  Induni,  of  Montpelier  High 
School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, a&  follows: 

Let's  Get  Rid  or  CoaRtrpnoN 
(Valedictory  address  of  Leon  E.  Induni, 

Montpelier  (Vt.)  High  School) 
E\er:,'one  knows  that  we  are  paying  more 
than  ever  today  for  government,  and  most 
people  are  aware  that  we  are  not  getting 
cur  money's  worth  of  government  in  return 
tor  our  taxes.  Perhaps  thU  Is  a  blessing, 
for  U  we  received  $40,000,000,000  worth  of 
government,  we  could  be  living  under  what 
would  amount  to  totalitarianism. 

Yet  we  do  not  object  too  loudly  to  high 
taxes,  for  we  know  these  are  troubled  times. 
We  know.  too.  that  we  are  still  paving  a  tre- 
mendous debt  from  World  War  II  and  the 
depression.  Of  course,  we  must  pay  for  these 
things,  but  Is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  pay  for  graft,  corruption,  gross  ex- 
trsvagance,  large-scale  Inefficiency,  and  de- 
liberately careless  and  negligent  money  han- 
dling? Are  we  not  fools  to  pay  for  such 
things?  Have  such  evils  grown  so  common 
that  we  a.'-e  callous  to  them?  Do  we.  In  this 
age  when  Government  spending  Is  measured 
In  billions,  regard  a  few  misplaced  miUions 
as  a  drop  In  the  bucket? 

Recently  there  have  been  many  stories  of 
corruption  brought  to  light  by  congressional 
Investigations.  We  would  like  not  to  believe 
them.  We  would  like  to  forget  them.  But 
we  can't. 

During  the  past  few  weeks  I  have  been 
reading  the  case  histories  of  some  of  these 
stories  In  an  attempt  to  discover  their  under- 
lying causes.  Many  such  stories  concern  a 
Government  agency  called  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation,  commonly  known 
as  the  RFC.  This  bureau  was  established 
back  in  1932.  At  that  time  It  had  a  definite 
purpose — to  lend  money  to  business,  to  re- 
store economy  to  the  country,  which  at  that 
time  was  In  the  midst  of  the  depression. 
Even  then  RFC  directors  made  loans  which 
resulted  In  a  loss  to  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, but  at  least  they  were  trying  to  help 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.    Yet  even  after  the 


depression  the  RFC  lived  on  as  a  Govern- 
ment lending  bureau.  Finally,  In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  Infiatlon  following  World  War  II 
Congress  decided  the  time  had  come  to  cur- 
tall  the  activities  of  the  RFC. 

Thereupon  Congress  Imposed  controls, 
stating  that  only  when  a  loan  could  serve 
the  public  Interest  should  the  RFC  grant  it, 
and  that  the  RFC  should  not  extent  credit 
In  competition  with  private  sources.  But 
the  Directors  of  the  RFC  Board  took  the  first 
clause  of  this  mandate  to  mean  that  the  RFC 
could  grant  any  loan  that  was  In  any  way 
related  to  anyone's  public  Interest.  On  the 
other  hand,  they  contorted  the  second  clause 
to  mean  that  the  RFC  should  grant  loans 
which  ordinary  professional  bankers  had  re- 
fused. Obviously  this  Is  a  very  sound  way 
to  carry  on  unsound  business.  Thus  the 
RFC,  Instead  of  curtailing  activities,  started 
on  Ite  merry  way  making  loans  at  a  furious 
rate  to  various  businesses— movies,  cafes, 
drug  stores,  mattress  makers,  truckers,  dental 
clinics,  hotels  which  were  a  front  for  gam- 
bling centers,  television  manufacturers,  cul- 
tivators of  cactus  plants  for  sale  in  dime 
stores,  and  snake  farms. 

By  the  way.  did  you  know  the  United  States 
Government  was  in  the  snake-farm  business? 
In  1950  the  RFC  made  a  small  loan  of 
$20,000  to  a  snake  farm  In  Colfax.  Calif.  But 
since  the  snake  business  wasn't  too  profitable 
that  year,  the  owner  of  the  farm  ran  behind 
on  his  payments,  forcing  the  United  States 
Government  to  foreclose  and  take  over.  At 
this  point  I  can't  help  wondering  whether 
Government  seizure  of  the  snake  Industry  is 
as  unconstitutional  as  Government  seizure 
of  the  steel  industry. 

In  the  RFC  setup,  in  addition  to  blunder- 
ing folly,  there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  political 
favoritism  and  personal  influence — through 
gifts,  friendship,  and  other  disguised  bribes. 
Many  such   instances   were  revealed   in   the 
recent  Fulbrlght  Investigations.     The  follow- 
ing   story    Is    an    example:     the    Ribbon- 
writer    Corp.    of    America    wanted    a    loan 
of  $4C?.000   to  market   a   new   gadget.     The 
local  RFC  advUory  committee  recommended 
that  Washington  turn  down  the  loan,  but 
luckily  for  Rlbbonwrlter.  Wiley  Moore,  one 
of  Its  directors,  had  a  friend,  Charles  B.  Lewis, 
who  was  a  loan  examiner  for  the  RFC.     Act- 
ing on  Lewis'  advice,  the  RFC  advanced  $300.- 
000    to    Rlbbonwrlter,    and    In    less    than    3 
months  Rlbbonwrlter  went  bankrupt.     Be- 
fore the  investigating  committee  Lewis  ad- 
mitted to  Senator  Pulbright  that  In  blind 
loyalty  to   his  honorable   friend  Mr.   Moore, 
he  had  not  even  checked  the  records  of  Rlb- 
bonwrlter.    It  was  then  pointed  out  by  Fttl- 
bricht  that  Mr.  Moore  was  merely  a  big  fraud. 
Furthermore,  investigators  found  that  a  large 
share  of  the  money  from  the  RFC  had  gone 
for   the  personal   expenditures   of   the   com- 
pany's big  shots. 

In  too  many  cases,  receiving  a  loan  from 
the  RFC  depends  not  on  what  good  the  busi- 
ness will  do  the  Nation  so  much  as  it  de- 
pends on  knowing  the  right  people.    Know- 
ing the  right  people  means  having  the  right 
connections,  either  directly  with  a  high  Gov- 
ernment official  or  even  with  an  influential 
member  01   the  Democratic  National   Com-    • 
mlttee.      There    are    also   lawyers    and    mid- 
dlemen who  know  the  right  people  and  are 
willing  to  peddle  Influence  for  a  price.     Jo- 
seph  H.   Rosenbaum   Is   a  lawyer    who  wins 
a  good  percentage  of  the  RFC  loans  which 
he  attempts   to  get   for  his  clients.     Many 
times  he  has  won  loans  for  companies  which 
before  employing  him  had  tried  unsuccess- 
fully for  as  long  a  time  as  a  year.     It  has 
also  been  shown  that  In  a  roundabout  way, 
through  gifts,  thousands  of  dollars  In   the 
form    of    friendly    loans    and    bargain-stock 
sales,  that  Rosenbaum  has  subsidized  Merle 
Young.     Merle  Young  In  turn  held  consid- 
erable Influence  with  the  RFC. 

These  are  not  Isolated  cases  but  are  In- 
stead typical  examples  of  common  proceed- 
ings In  Washington.    There  are  more  glar- 


ing scandals  tnan  these  already  exposed,  and 
perhaps  more  will  be  brought  cut  If  some- 
one ever  replaces  Mr.  Newbold  Morris,  who 
was  fired  for  trying  to  Investigate  ex-Attor- 
ney General  McGrath. 

By  all  means,  everyone  should  look  Into 
the  public  records  for  himself.  Don't  accept 
this  issue  of  corruption  as  a  mere  political 
football  In  an  election  year.  Read  the  re- 
port of  Pulbrlght's  committee,  entitled  "Fa- 
voritism and  Influence." 

Personally,  I  don't  see  how  anyone  can 
keep  up  such  a  serene  front  as  our  Chief 
Executive,  who,  after  reading  this  very  same 
report,  called  It  asinine.  Smoothing  over  the 
Issue  of  corruption,  he  calmly  states  that 
there  are  dishonest  people  In  every  organ- 
ization and  that  whenever  evidence  is  pro- 
duced they  are  removed  from  office.  That 
statement  seems  to  indicate  that  at  least  he's 
not  In  favor  of  corruption.  Yet.  one  of  his 
first  acts  as  Chief  Executive  was  to  pardon 
15  persons,  also  the  old  Pendergast  machine, 
who  were  convicted  for  election  fraud.  More- 
over, he  fired  the  very  same  United  States 
attorney  who  had  prosecuted  Tom  Pender- 
gast himself.  He  certainly  sets  a  fine  exam- 
ple for  a  Government  that  is  riddled  with 
corruption,  favoritism,  privilege,  extrava- 
gance, and  waste. 

But  I  don't  want  to  stand  here  any  longer 
telling  such  tales.  For  It  Is  a  matter  of 
fact  that  they  exist.  The  Important  thing, 
however.  In  to  understand  their  causes  that 
we  may  put  a  stop  to  them  before  nations 
which  look  at  us  as  a  world  leader  lose  faith 
In  our  system  of  government.  We  know  that 
It  is  a  human  tendency  for  any  person  to  be 
more  generous  and  extravagant  than  usual 
when  he  Is  dealing  with  someone  else's 
money.  Yet  we  continue  to  send  more  and 
more  money  to  Washington  every  year. 

It  is  another  human  tendency  that  when 
a  person  holds  the  same  Job  for  a  long  time 
he  learns  more  and  more  the  tricks  of  the 
trade,  the  inside  ropes,  what  he  can  get  away 
with,  and  can  use  the  Job  to  personal  advan- 
tage If  he  so  desires.  Both  of  these  tend- 
encies result  In  a  large  loss  to  the  American 
taxpayer.  Perhaps  this  loss  can  be  estimated, 
strictly  mathematically  speaking,  as  being 
directly  proportional  to  the  amount  of 
money  floating  around  In  Washington,  the 
number  of  people  working  for  Washington, 
and  their  length  of  service  in  the  Govern- 
ment; and  inversely  proportional  to  :hs  ' 
awareness  and  ideals  of  the  American  public.  ' 
If  you  will  think  about  this  simple  formula, 
you  will  see  that  the  way  to  decrease  this 
loss  Is  to  (a)  cut  Government  expenditures 
sharply,  (b)  reduce  the  number  of  Federal 
employees,  (c)  put  different  people  Into  of- 
fice, and  (d)  Increase  the  awareness  and  the 
Ideals  of  the  American  peojlle  to  such  a 
point  that  they  will  punish  all  corrupt  offi- 
cials as  they  should  be  punished,  like  tht 
criminals  and  traitors  that  they  are. 


Exemption  of  Horticultural  Commodi- 
ties— Statement  Favoring  Enactment  of 
S.  2357 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALJrOENlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  12,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  speedy 
enactment  into  law  of  S.  2357,  as  amend- 
ed, has  become  necessary  in  order  to  cor- 
rect an  inequitable  situation  resulting 
from  an  unfortunate  and,  I  believe,  mis- 
taken construction    of    the    Interstate 


; 
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Commerce  Act  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Conunlssioa.  Part  II  of  that  act, 
in  sections  203  (b)  (4a>  and  203  fb)  '6>i 
exempts  from  certain  of  its  regulatory 
requirements  motor  yehicles  controlled 
and  operated  by  any  farmer,  and  used 
in  the  transportation  of  his  agricultural 
commodities  and  products  thereof,  or  in 
the  transportation  of  supplies  to  his  farm, 
and  further  exempts  motor  vehicles  used 
exclusively  in  canying  livestock,  fish — 
Including  shellfish — or  agricultural  com- 
modities— not  including  manufactured 
products  thereof. 

The  present  proiihem  arises  because  the 
Commission,  aifter  considering  the  mat- 
ter from  time  to  time  ovr  a  period  of 
years,  has  finally  reached  the  strained 
conclusion  in  its  recent  report  on  deter- 
mination of  exempt  agricultural  com- 
modities— Plfty-second    Motor    Carrier 
Code,  page  511.  decided  April  13,  1051 — 
that  horticultural  commodities  siich  as 
nursery  stock,  flowers,  and  bulbs  are  not 
aerricultural    commodities    within    the 
meanlnp  of  the  sections  of  the  act  as 
quoted   above.    After   recognizing   that 
the  existing  language  of  the  act  is  "not 
free  from  ambiguity."  the  Commission, 
for  reasons  which  are  not  very  dear, 
declared  that  "we  are  unable  to  conclude 
that  nursery  stock,  flowers,  and  bulbs  are 
agricultural     commodities    within    the 
meaning  of  section  203  (b)   (6>'' — Fifty- 
second  Motor  Carrier  Code,  pages  511, 
515,  555,    It  appears  that  the  Commis- 
sion was  influenced  mainly  by  its  stated 
view  that  'such  commodities  as  nursery 
stock,  flowers,  and  bulte  are  not  consid- 
ered as  products  of    farming'  as  that 
term   is   generally   used"— Pifty-second 
Motor  Carrier  Code,  pages  511.  519.    This 
decision   of   the  Commission   excluding 
such    horticultural    products    from    the 
category    of    agricultural    commodities 
oyerruled  the  finding  of  the  trial  exam- 
iner   in    the   case — Pifty-second    Motor 
Carrier  Code,  pages  511.  555. 

Nursery  stock  covers  a  great  variety  of 
commodities  groun  by  nurserymen,  in- 
cluding  such    prod'jcts   as   fruit    trees, 
small  fruit  and  berry  plants,  nut  trees! 
ornamental  plants  such  as  shade  trees, 
evergreen  and  deciduous  shrubs,  ground 
covers,  root  crops  such  as  asparagus  and 
rhubarb,  and  various  trees  and  shrub 
seedlings  lor  reforestation,  shelter  belts, 
and  other  comparable  uses.     The  florist 
and  bulb  industiy  likewise  is  a  sulistan- 
tial  one.  as  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
cut  flowers  valued  at  $200,000,000  are 
shipped  annually  from  growers  to  mar- 
kets in  both  intrastate  and  interstate 
commerce— Fifty-second  Motor  Carrier 
Code,  pages  511  and  554.    Exempt  trans- 
portation cf  these  perishable  commodi- 
ties by  motor  truck  is  essential  to  their 
prompt  dispatch   with   a   minimum    of 
handling   so   as   to   avoid   damage   and 
deterioration. 

The  arbitrary  exclusion  of  these  prod- 
ucts of  horticulture  from  tiie  category  of 
"agricultural  commodities"  is  contrary 
to  the  generally  recognized  usage  of  these 
terms,  and  it  also  ignores  the  conditions 
and  practices  under  which  these  nursery 
and  florist  products  are  grown.  In  large 
part,  they  are  cultivated  in  open  fields 
In  the  same  manner  as  other  farm  crops. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  in  some  circum- 
stances ftey  must  be  cultivated  under 


glass  Is  no  rea.son  for  their  different 
treatment  under  the  law.  Horticulture 
is  essentially  and  literally  a  farming 
operation  conducted  with  farm  labor 
and  employing  the  usual  methods  and 
equipment  of  agriculture.  In  fact,  hor- 
ticultural production  frequently  Is  di- 
rectly intermingled,  on  a  rotation  cycle 
In  order  to  properly  maintain  the  land, 
with  the  growth  of  other  agricultural 
crops  such  as  com,  vegetables,  and  vari- 
ous green-cover  crops.  The  absurd  re- 
sults of  the  distinctions  created  by  the 
Conunisfiion's  decision  in  Pifty-second 
Motor  Carrier  Code,  page  511,  are  par- 
ticularly demonstrated  by  the  fact  that, 
whereas  all  fresh  fruits  are  regarded  as 
aCTTculiural  commodities,  the  trees. 
shrubs,  and  plants  which  are  grown  to 
yield  the  fruit  are  not. 

Legislative  action  by  the  Congress  is 
necessary  to  correct  the  inequitable  and 
confused  sitiiation   resulting   from   the 
Commission's  interpretation  of  the  ex- 
emption   provisions    of    the    Interstate 
Commerce  Act  with  respect  to  the  prod- 
ucts of   horticultvire.     This  branch   of 
agriculture    has    completely    exhausted 
the  possibilities  of  administrative  rem- 
edy   before    the    Interstate    Commerce 
Commission  and.  furthermore,   it  does 
not  seem  liiceiy  that  the  courts  would 
upset  the  judgment  of  an  expert  admin- 
istrative body  in  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
Conse<:uently,  legislative  remedy  is  the 
proper  and  simple  course.    The  Senate 
accordingly  has  passed  S.  2357,  after  full 
hearings  at  which  no  objections  were 
presented  to  the  sta'^utory  inclusion  of 
horticultural    commoditips    within    the 
meaning  of  "a^cultural  commodities" 
in  sections  203  <b>  (4a)  and  203  (b)  (C) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act — Senate 
Report  No.  1615,  on  S.  2357.  Eighty-sec- 
ond   Congress,     second     session.      Al- 
though the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, as  stated  above,  has  held  that 
nursery  stock.  fk)wers,  and  bulbs  are  not 
agricultural    commodities    within    the 
meaning  of  the  exlsUng  act.  It  has  of- 
fered  no   objection   to  an  amendment 
which  would  definitely  iry^liidf  them  in 
this  exempt  catejjory — hearings   on   S. 
2357  and  other  bills,  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on   Interstate   and   Foreign 
Commerce,      Eighty -second      Congress, 
second  session,  March  3-April  9    1352 
page  431. 

This  is  the  sole  purpose  of  S.  2357.  as 
amended,  which  would  remove  the  ex- 
isting discriminatory  ar.d  inequitable 
treatment  of  the  horticultural  branch  of 
agriculture.  Fbr  the  reasons  set  forth 
above,  it  should  be  enacted  Into  law 
without  delay. 


Brit£iB  Will  Aid  CiB&di  To  BmSd  Seaway 
Project 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or  YEKltOIfT  * 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  June  21.  1952 

Mr.    AIKEN.    Mr.    President,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  liave  printed  in 


thp  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Britain  Will  Aid  Canada  To 
Build  Seaway  Project.-  The  article  wa^s 
published  In  today's  Issue  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  I  hope  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  read  the  arucie 
and  will  consider  very  carefully  its 
Import. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rfcord 
as  follows: 

Britain  Will  Am  Cahaaa  To  Btnu)  Skawat 
PuojKCT—U>tfaoti     SatLvxr     To     Esttmat« 
How  Much  or  Foor  Hundilks  and  Twuert 
MiLxiON  Ottlat  It  Can  Psoviok 
(By  Joaepii  N*wouui» 
London,  June  20.— Britlah  officUls  and  In- 
dustrial laadtra  an  preparli^  pteas  to  help 
Canada  conatruct  the  6t.  Lawrmc*  seaway 
independent  of  the  United  Statea.  It  was  du- 
el csed  tonlKbt. 

In  view  of  America!  refusal  to  participate 
In  the  project.  Canada  has  turned  to  Britain 
which  la  now  aurveyliv?  lU  nmounem  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  elisctrlcal  and  other 
heavy  engineering  equipment  It  wUl  be  able 
to  supply  In  th*  near  luttrre 

It  Is  estimated  that  at  IcMt  •420,000  000 
worth  of  sucli  equipment  will  be  required  for 
the  project. 

In  addition  to  tbe  hydroelectric  schemea, 
preaent  plana  enTl.-?ase  tiie  constrticUon  of 
fiomewhere  between  B  and  10  new  porta. 

The  projected  seaway  wouid  itni;  Uie  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  Ua,-  Graat  LaJtes  and  wculd 
enable  oceangtjtog  ilUpa  to  rrach  and  serve 
the  interior  of  OuMda  and  the  lOdwwtem 
United  SUtea. 

Canada  approached  Britain  with  an  offer 
to  participate  in  tbe  project  soon  after  It 
decided  to  undartaJce  it  without  United 
States.  Norman  Robertson  opened  negoU- 
ations  In  London  earlier  this  month  when 
he  arrived  here  to  assnme  the  office  of  Cana- 
das  new  Hl«h  CommlsBloner. 


Vmted  SUtei  Mitt  Have  Global 
Air  Sopreiaacy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON,  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  Wisconsin 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  19 52 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  fipcak- 
er,  the  Department  of  Defense  clings  to 
the  antiquated  concept  that  the  NATO 
forces  in  Europe  can  stop  the  Russian 
armies.  Reliance  Is  still  on  the  riflemca 
in  spite  of  Soviet  A-bombs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Gen.  Bonner  Fellers,  re- 
tired,  in  an  article  In  the  current  issue 
of  Human  Events,  calls  attenUon  to  the 
real  issue  that  confronts  our  Nation 
General  Fellers  Is  an  authority  on  the 
subject  of  national  defens  and  I  shall 
include  said  article  as  part  of  my  re- 
marks so  all  Members  can  read  and  un- 
derstand the  plight  of  our  present  de- 
fense program: 

Th«  OvaiiOTirc  Issm:  Dctzkss 
(By  Boaner  Fellers,  Brigadier  General,  U.  a 
Army,  retired ) 
As  the  various  candlates  for  the  nomina- 
tion of  both  parties  approach  theU-  conven- 
tion.. •  welter  of  l««uea-^c«iitrullaed  Gov- 
enunent,  economy,  taxes,  foreign  poUcy— di- 
vide   the    aapiranu.      But   the    biggest    Usua 
o^  »U— what  kind  of  deXeaae  shall  we  hare 
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abould  be  the  teat  on  which  Candida  tea  stand 
or  falL 

Upon  how  we  solve  this  problem  of  de- 
fense rests  the  momentcrus  issues  of  Inflation 
or  sound  economy,  war,  or  peace.  Since 
theee  turbulent  time*  demand  the  most 
powerful  defense  possible,  an  examination 
of  how  best  to  go  about  tt  Is  supremely  in 
order. 

That  something  Is  wrong  with  our  defense 
li  clear.  In  Korea,  the  administration  seems 
to  be  at  the  end  of  its  rope.  The  failure  of 
the  10  months'  reas^-flre  talks  continues 
the  war  of  attrition  against  Red  China's 
Inexhaustible  manpower.  The  Inadequency 
of  European  containment  preparations  makes 
that  picture  more  tolerable  than  Korea  only 
becAuse  there  Is  no  shooting  In  Euroi>e. 

When  World  War  n  ended  the  United 
States  was.  militarily,  the  most  powerful 
country  of  all  time.  Since  VJ-day  we  have 
spent  nearly  f200.000,000.000  on  defense  and 
foreign  aid.  yet  our  poslilon  In  Korea  is 
ptwuu  loua,  Eurojw's  defenses  lag,  and  our 
home  security  is  far  from  adequate. 

How  did  the  United  States,  the  most  pro- 
ductive snd  powerful  Nation  on  earth,  arrive 
at  stich  an  l^omlnlous  petition?  It  is  ob- 
vIouBly  because  our  grand  strategy  has  failed. 
Moat  Americans  subscribe  to  the  State 
Department's  pol.i'*y  to  conUln  Red  expan- 
sion and  to  hope  for  the  collapse  of  Kremlin 
domination.  The  military  Implementation 
of  containment,  however,  follows  antiquated 
military  conccpu.  And  the  State  Depart- 
ment's efforts  to  undermine  Kremlin  domi- 
nation are  at  best  ptiny:  they  amount  to 
nothing  more  than  threatening  the  Russians 
with  dollar-rupported  friends. 

In  the  critical  areas  of  Korea  and  Europe, 
our  plan  is  to  hold  a  line  with  allied  grcuud 
forces.  The  object  of  holding  tbe  line  Is  not 
to  win,  rather  It  is  to  bold  while  someway, 
somehow,  a  peace  favorable  to  us  can  be 
negotiated. 

MeanwhUe  the  basic  military  strategy  Is 
that  final  decl«lon  in  war  can  be  gained  only 
by  riflemen,  supported  by  the  other  services. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  hold,  wait,  and 
negotiate  strategy,  our  oease-flre  conversa- 
tions in  Korea  have  permitted  the  Reds  to 
improve  their  position  from  one  of  extreme 
precarlousneaa  at  the  time  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  dlamlsial  to  one  of  great  strength. 
The  Red  forces  now  outnumber  us  on  the 
ground  nearly  3  to  1,  and  in  the  beat  Jet 
fighters,  5  to  1.  If  the  Beds  should  decide 
to  suike,  our  Korean  poeltion  would  be  seri- 
ously threatened. 

In  Europe  NATO  has  gathered  25  to  30  divi- 
sions In  various  degrees  of  combat  effective- 
ness. By  the  end  of  1952.  It  is  claimed,  there 
will  be  25  divisions  In  the  field  with  25 
reserve  divisions  available  within  30  days; 
some  4,000  aircraft  are  also  expected. 

Opposing  these  NATO  forces  are  175  Red 
divisions  In  Europjean  Russia.  In  addition. 
Central  European  satellites  have  about  60 
effective  divisions.  These  235  Red  divisions 
have  the  support  of  30,000  Red  air  force  com- 
bat planes. 

One  need  not  be  a  graduate  of  the  National 
War  College  to  reallae  that  NATO  forces  of 
60  dlvUlons  and  4,000  aircraft,  if  and  when 
we  get  them,  cannot  pceslbly  prevent  235 
Red  divisions,  with  Red  control  of  the  air, 
from  overrunning  Europe.  In  fact,  on  June 
14  a  statement  of  General  Bradley  made  be- 
hind closed  doors  to  the  Senate  Military 
Appropriations  Committee  stated:  "Russia 
could  overrun  Europe  today.  The  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Stall  believe  that  only  fear  of  the 
United  States  atom  bomb  holds  the  Rus- 
aians  back." 

Evtn  If  the  hoped  for  13  German  divisions 
were  created  and  became  part  of  the  Allied 
forces,  the  odds  against  a  ground  defense  of 
Europe  would  be  Insuperable.  Nothing  short 
of  a  united  Germany,  with  no  restrictions  on 
rearming,  could  materially  change  the  plc- 
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ture.  But  to  tbe  French  the  memory  of 
1»14  and  1940  Is  stUl  too  vMd  to  permit  the 
removal  of  all  curbs  on  German  rearmament. 
In  addition  to  heavy  commitments  In  Ko- 
rear  snd  Europe,  American  aid  Includes  mili- 
tary alliances  which  make  the  United  States 
the  protector  of  Axistralla,  New  Zealand,  Ja- 
pan, and  the  PhUlpplnes.  We  are  extending 
some  asBlstanoe  to  Chiang  Kai-shek.  In 
Indochina  and  Malaya,  W9  are  aiding  the 
conflict  of  our  European  allies  against  the 
Red -supported  local  populations. 

Meanwhile,  the  Red  menace,  moving  sooth 
otrt  of  China,  Tibet,  and  Russia  like  a  great 
prairie  flre.  threatens  to  engulf  India,  Paki- 
stan, and  tbe  Middle  East.  Communist 
propsganda  erpolts  the  confJlct  In  Egypt,  and 
the  insurrection  In  north  Africa.  Our  sup- 
port of  Europe's  colonial  policy — a  most  un- 
American  practice — wins  for  us  the  antipa- 
thy which  all  subject  peoples  hold  against 
Imperialists.  Little  or  no  U.  N.  forces  are 
available  to  contain  this  Red  threat  In  south 
Asia  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  short,  with  foot  soldiers  we  are  trying 
to  effect  a  containment  of  the  Red-enslaved 
world — a  quarter  of  the  land  surface  of  the 
earth  containing  34  percent  of  the  world's 
population. 

Children  cant  play  the  "Parmer  In  the 
Dell"  unless  they  have  enough  players  to 
Join  hands  and  circle  the  farmer.  Yet  our 
policy  of  containment  contemplates  our  sur- 
rounding something  larger  than  we  are. 
Hence  our  present  frustration. 

Even  If  the  concept  for  tbe  containment 
of  R«d  expansion  oad  been  sound,  the  atomic 
ejtploalon  in  Russia  should  have  stunned  oxir 
planners  into  a  new  defense  program. 

Por  the  sake  of  argument,  let  us  assume 
that  Allied  forces  could  hold  a  line  from 
Switzerland  to  the  Channel.  Prom  air  bases 
behind  this  line  the  Red  air  force  could 
place  all  Europe  and  Britain  under  atomic 
assault. 

Russia's  possession  of  tbe  atomic  bomb 
also  greatly  Increased  the  vulnerablUty  of 
the  United  States.  Even  If  the  AUled  line  in 
Europe  were  miraculously  to  hold  firm.  Red 
heavy  bombers  could  strike  our  population 
centers  and  Industrial  areas  from  existing 
air  liases  In  the  Arctic  region.  One  success- 
ful bomber  sortie  with  an  atomic  bomb  ex- 
ploded over  the  target  would  have  the  effect 
of  some  2,000  bomber  missions  with  conven- 
tional bombs. 

There  Is  another  atomic  threat — equally 
great — ^to  coastal  cities  Russia  has  an  esti- 
mated 400  first-class  submarines  (more  than 
twice  the  number  Hitler  had  In  1S39)  from 
which  it  Is  already  feasible  to  latmch  atomic 
rocket  missiles  with  a  range  of  800  to  500 
miles. 

America  and  Europe  built  many  of  their 
cities  and  a  major  segment  of  their  Industry 
along  the  coasts;  Russia's  cities  Me  mostly  in 
the  Interior.  Consequently  the  Allies  more 
than  Russia  are  vulnerable  to  submarine- 
launched  atomic  missiles.  Neither  we  nor 
onr  allies  have  created  adequate  defense 
against  these  atomic  threats. 

In  America  we  have  only  puny  Intercep- 
tor-fighter defenses.  Our  strategic  bombers 
are  so  few  in  number  that  In  war  normal 
attrition  losses  would  eliminate  naost  of 
them  before  an  atomic  assault  could  be 
completed. 

The  atomic  explosion  In  Russia  changed 
our  entire  defense  picture  overnight.  The 
explosion  came  several  years  l>efore  Its  sched- 
uled arrival.  It  provided  a  faoe-savlng  op- 
portunity for  administration  planners  to  re- 
evaluate their  entire  defense  pro-am.  It 
amounted  to  a  clear  call  for  a  shift  In  miU- 
tary  strategy  from  a  principal  reliance  ou 
ground  forces  to  the  creation  of  American 
air  supremacy.  From  that  time  on,  the 
static  defense  of  Europe,  which  from  the 
beginning  was  highly  problematical,  became 
utterly  Impossible.  The  presence  of  Ameri- 
can   groimd    troops    on   Europe's   far-away 


frontiers  became  ridiculous  so  far  as  their 
extending  sectirlty  to  Europe  or  the  United 
States  was  concerned.  Europe  and  America 
could  be  saved  from  Rtissla's  atomic  bombs 
only  by  the  counterthreat  of  American  atom 
bombs — and  almost  everybody  in  the  Penta- 
gon knew  It 

But  Infantry-minded  officers  and  the  Stat* 
I>ej>artment  could  not  abandon  their  pro- 
gnm  for  the  ground  defense  of  Europe's 
eastern  frontier. 

ConsequenUy,  the  White  House  was  In- 
duced to  Issue  secret  Instructions  for  Penta- 
gon to  continue  ihe  European  defense  plans 
as  though  the  Russians  had  not  produced 
the  atomic  explosion.  The  White  House 
ordered  the  military  personnel  not  to  admit 
thnt  the  explosion  was  unexpected,  or  to 
Intimate  that  Russia's  possession  of  the 
atomic  bomb  might  necessitate  a  drastic 
change  In  Allied  defense  strategy.  The  show 
had  to  go  on. 

Thus  the  American  people  were  reassured 
by  administration  leaders  tbat  the  atomic 
explosion  In  Russia  did  not  require  a  new 
concept  for  oiu-  own  defense.  Even  today 
we  hear  the  campaign  cry  that  the  present 
program  will  keep  war  away  from  our  home- 
land.    This,  of  course.  Is  untrue. 

The  pretense  that  otir  six  divisions  could 
aid  appreciably  In  the  ground  defense  of 
Europe  was  Justified  privately  by  most  mili- 
tary men  on  psychological  grounds.  They 
hoped  to  encourage  Europeans  to  rise  In  their 
own  defense,  even  as  they  kept  alive  the 
American  hope  that  the  defense  of  this 
country  lay  In  a  European  holding  line. 

Actually,  as  military  men  knew,  and  as 
the  Porrestal  diary  states,  our  principal  mili- 
tary strength  and  our  only  hope  to  deter 
war  was  concentrated  In  our  atomic  bombs 
and  bombers,  and  not  In  our  few  divisions 
of  Infantry  and  scattered  ground  forces  of 
our  allies.  Word  went  around  the  Pentagon 
that  If  war  came  It  would  be  our  war.  but 
fortunately  fought  In  Europe,  and  what  aid 
we  could  get  from  our  allies  would  be  purs 
velvet. 

Nevertheless,  administration  and  Pentagon 
leaders  today  cling  to  their  original  con- 
cept of  ground  defense.  Liaison  buUetin 
257,  dated  February  1,  1952,  published  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army,  expresses  this 
antiquated  doctrine  neatly: 

"The  Individual  rifleman  is  the  most  ef- 
fective and  most  essential  weapon  against 
the  enemy.  All  other  services  exist  to  sup« 
port  the  Infantry  soldier," 

Although  tbe  defense  picture  Is  confused 
and  the  strategy  faulty,  our  pioblem  is  not 
insuperable  if  we  wUl  but  think  our  way  out. 

There  is  no  absolute  defense  against  the 
ghastly  threat  of  atomic  bombs  and  missiles. 
Land  armies  endeavoring  to  hold  a  line  in 
Europe  are  no  defense  whatsoever  from 
atomic  assault.  The  only  possible  defens* 
lies  in  our  abUity  to  retaliate. 

The  best  defense  of  Paris,  London,  and 
New  York  City  is  our  capacity  to  destroy 
Moscow,  Neither  the  Army  nor  the  fleet  can 
do  this.  It  can  only  be  achieved  by  air 
power,  supported  by  the  Army  and  fleet. 

A  citizen's  only  defense  against  a  crim- 
inal is  the  majesty  of  tbe  law  which  Imposes 
punisbment.  Likewise,  America's  only  de- 
fense agamst  Bed  atomic  attack  and  ground 
invasion  of  Europe  is  the  retaliatory  poten- 
tial of  air  p>ower. 

Tbe  lesson  is  clear.  We  must  have  Ameri- 
can global  air  supremacy.  It  Is  essential  to 
deter  war  and  for  the  i>rotectlon  of  Etirop» 
and  our  homeland. 

Air  power  and  the  atomic  bomb  will  make 
the  next  war  final.  The  ultra-violence  of 
atomic  bombing  Is  so  terrific  that — In  the 
entire  world— there  la  neither  retreat  nor 
escape.  Because  civilization,  as  we  know  It, 
cannot  long  survive  such  mtense  war,  ths 
destiny  of  America  and  the  free  world  de- 
pends  upon   our  prompt    achievement    oX 
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global  air  supremacy.  There  must  be  no 
further  delay  in  the  decision  to  create  the 
only  force  which  will  Insure  our  survival. 
We  need  a  strategic  bombing  force  capable 
of  repeated  atomic  attacks  anywhere  over 
Red  territory.  We  need  a  small  but  adequate 
professional  Army  and  our  present  strength 
fleet  to  protect  and  supply  essential  bases. 
These  bases  must  be  located  so  that  neitber 
the  Red  army  nor  the  swarms  of  Red  short- 
range  aircraft  can  reach  them. 

We  need  thousands  of  interceptors — fight- 
er aircraft — to  defend  these  bases  and  key 
industrial  and  population  centers  against 
Red  bombers. 

After  these  requirements  are  met  and  only 
after  they  are  met  do  we  dare  invest  heavily 
In  foreign  aid.  The  cost  of  such  an  eflfective 
program  is  less  than  our  present  defense  and 
foreign-aid  expenditures. 

If  a  free  economy  Is  to  survive,  economist* 
are  fairly  in  accord  that  total  taxes  cannot 
long  exceed  25  percent  of  our  national  in- 
come. For  the  fiscal  year  1952  our  national 
Income — the  highest  in  our  history — may 
reach  the  $300,000,000,000  mark.  The  maxi- 
mum tax  available  under  a  sound  economy 
program  is  therefore  »75,0O0,OOO,O0O.  Take 
from  this  «21.0C0.000,000  for  State  and  local 
taxes;  taSe  $14,000,000,000  to  operate  the 
civil  branches  of  the  Federal  Government  (a 
30-percent  cut)  and  we  have  $40.0:0.000,000 
remaining  for  defense  and  foreign  aid. 

Going  back  to  our  priorities  for  defense — 
air  power  first,  Army-Navy  second,  foreign 
aid  third — we  coixld  allocate  some  two-thirds 
of  the  total  for  air  power.  Most  of  the  re- 
mainder would  go  to  the  Army  and  Navy. 
Foreign  aid  would  have  to  be  cut  drastically.' 
Such  a  defense  program  for  a  decade  would 
give  us  American  global  air  supremacy  which 
Is  conceded  to  be  the  best  known  war  de- 
terrent. It  would  also  enable  us  to  win  If 
war  comes.  It  would  provide  a  larger  budget 
for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  than  they  were 
authorized  3  years  ago;  It  would  enable  them 
to  perform  their  most  vital  missions  effec- 
tively. American  global  air  supremacy 
would  give  Europe  far  more  protection  than 
the  present  NATO  program  of  flimsy  ground 
defense  with  inadequate  air  cover. 

\7ith  this  program  taxes  could  be  reduced 
about  15  percent.  The  budget  could  be  bal- 
anced. The  chance  for  security  and  peace 
would  be  Immeasurably  strengthened.  By 
reliance  on  air  power  as  our  preeminent  arm, 
compulsory  universal  military  training  would 
be  unnecessary. 

There  is  another  Important  measure  which 
must  be  undertaken.  Pull-scale  exploitation 
of  Russia's  greatest  vulnerability — her  dis- 
satisfied enslaved  population — should  be  ini- 
tiated by  the  American  people  as  distinct 
from  the  State  Department.  There  Is  reason 
to  believe  that  with  our  support  of  antl- 
Communlst  underground,  the  Russian  people 
might.  In  time,  liberate  themselves. 

In  this  moat  critical  of  all  campaigns,  how 
do  our  candidates  stand  on  the  overriding 
Issue  of  defense? 

Senator  Taft  has  detailed  his  views.  He 
Is  against  UMT.  He  would  leave  our  six  divi- 
sions In  Europe  but  tighten  foreign  aid  until 
we  build  air  supremacy.  He  would  make 
ma?:lmum  use  of  General  MacArthur.  He 
holds  it  is  a  defeatist  attitude  not  to  be  able 
to  defend  ourselves,  even  If  Europe  Is  occu- 
pied. For  the  defense  of  the  free  world  he 
champions  American  global  air  supremacy. 
G'^neral  Elsenhower  favors  UMT,  supports 
the  administration's  European  defense  pro- 
gram, would  extend  the  NATO  concept  into 
the  Orient,  would  balance  our  budget,  would 
consult  with  General  MacArthur  If  available, 
and  holds  that  "If  we  allow  Western  Europe 
to  fall  within  the  Communist  orbit     •     •     • 


the  cost  will  be  back  breaking,  and  well  be 
In  mortal  danger."  Yet,  he  has  stated  that 
air  power  Is  dominant  In  war. 

General  MacArthur.  possible  dark  horse, 
has  stated  positive  views  on  the  Pacific.  The 
country  would  like  to  hear  more  of  his  mili- 
tary Ideas  in  detail. 

Senator  Russell  possibly  does  not  endorse 
the  Truman-Acheson  strategy,  but  has  not 
yet  clarified  his  views.  Russell  says  he 
would  rely  on  MacArthur's  counsel. 

Senator  Kefauvih,  and  other  Democratic 
candidates,  among  them  Harrlman,  Kerr,  and 
Barkley,  would  probably  continue  the  policy 
of  Truman  and  Acheson. 

Two  weeks  remain  before  the  first  conven- 
tion opens.  The  candidates  have  the  floor 
and  the  people  are  listening.  Let  our  can- 
didates speak  out  and  the  delegates  decide. 


Lonisiana  Legislature  Urg[et  Orerruliiig  of 
Tidelands  Veto 


*  Until  negotiations  succeed  in  Korea,  the 
cost  of  the  war  there  must  continue  to  be 
met  by  supplemental  appropriations. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOUISLANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  29,  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the 
following  concurrent  resolution  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
State  of  Louisiana  on  June  16,  1952.  The 
resolution  urges  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  override  the  veto  of  the 
tidelands  bill,  thereby  conflrming  the 
title  of  the  States  to  their  tidelands,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  22 
Whereas  tidelands,  or  submerged  lands 
under  all  coastal  waters  and  Inland  waters 
within  State  boundaries,  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  such  State  even  before  the  adoption 
of  the  United  States  Constitution,  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  as  early  as 
the  years  1823  and  1827  held  In  unanimous 
decisions  that  the  Thirteen  Original  States 
"had  acquired  their  original  title  by  grant 
from  the  Crown;  the  limit  of  their  claims 
was  asserted  by  the  States  In  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  the  right  to  It  wa« 
established  by  the  most  solemn  of  all  Inter- 
national acts,  the  Treaty  of  Peace."  with  the 
British  Crown  In  1783,  following  the  success- 
ful War  of  the  Revolution;  and 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  said  Treaty  of 
Independence  by  which  the  British  Crown 
relinquished  to  the  original  States  by  name 
all  right  of  government,  proprietorship,  and 
territorial  Jurisdiction  formerly  held  by  the 
Crown  prompted  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution in  1787  to  provide  that  treaties  are 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  and  by  the  tenth 
amendment  thereto  reserved  to  the  States 
and  to  the  people  all  rights  not  delegated 
to  the  Federal  Government  or  not  prohibited 
to  the  States;  and 

Whereas  from  1823  to  1935  the  highest 
Court  of  the  land  In  scores  of  decisions  held 
that  each  Original  State  owns  the  beds  of 
all  tidewaters  within  its  Jurisdiction,  that 
these  tidelands  were  not  granted  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  the  United  States,  but  were  re- 
served to  the  several  States  and  that  the 
new  States  since  admitted  have  the  same 
rights,  sovereignty,  and  Jurisdiction  In  that 
behalf  as  the  original  States  possessed  within 
their  respective  borders;  see  Johnson  v.  Mc- 
intosh ((1823)  8  Wheat.  584);  Harcourt  v. 
Gaillard  ((1827)    12  Wheat.  523);  Martin  ▼. 


Waddfll  ((1842)  Ifl  Peters  387) ;  New  Orlean* 
V.  United  States  ((1836)  10  Peters  662);  Pol- 
lard V.  Hagan  ((1845)  3  How.  230);  McCready 
V.  Virginia  ((1876)  94  U.  S.  391);  and  Borax. 
Ltd.  v.  Los  Angeles  ((1935)  296  U.  S.  10).  and 
scores  of  other  decisions  therein  referred  to; 
and 

Whereas  in  the  California  case  In  1947,  fol- 
lowed by  the  Louisiana  and  Texas  cases  in 
1950,  the  present  Supreme  Court  announced 
the  astounding  theory  that  the  United  States 
asserted  rights  in  two  capacities  "transcend- 
ing those  of  a  mere  property  owner" — the 
power  and  dominion  necessary  to  protect  this 
country  against  dangers  to  the  security  and 
tranquillity  of  its  people,  and  as  a  member 
of  the  family  of  nations;  and  that  insofar  as 
the  nation  asserU  its  rights  under  interna- 
tional law,  "Whatever  of  value  may  be  dis- 
covered in  the  seas  next  to  its  shores  and 
within  Its  protective  belt  wlU  moet  naturally 
be  appropriated  for  Its  use";  and 

Whereas  there  for  the  flrst  time  in  our  his- 
tory the  Court  decreed  the  foreign  Ideology 
of  confiscation  or  nationalization  under  the 
theory  of  paramount  power  and  dominion, 
which,  as  sure  as  night  follows  day.  condemns 
all  property  in  this  country  to  nationaliza- 
tion by  the  United  States  Government,  be- 
cause all  property  in  this  country  Is  within 
Its  protective  belt,  and  under  lu  power  and 
dominion:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representativ-et 
and  the  Senate  of  the  State  or  Louisiana  in 
regular  session  assembled.  That  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Repreeentatives  of  the  United 
States  Congress  be  memorialized  to  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20  enacted  by  the  Congress  to  rec- 
ognize, confirm,  and  quiet  the  title  of  the 
States  to  their  tidelands  and  other  sub- 
merged lands  within  their  borders,  and  there- 
by  to  repudiate  the  foreign  Ideology  of  con- 
fiscation and  nationalization  of  property  la 
this  country  under  pretense  of  paramount 
power  and  dominion;  further 

Resolved,  That  copy  of  this  resolution  cer- 
tified to  by  the  clerk  of  the  house  and  secre- 
tary of  the  senate,  bearing  the  seal  of  th« 
State  of  Louisiana  be  air  mailed  to  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatlvits  promptly  upon  ac option 
hereof. 

RoBT.  A.  GrLBirr, 

Secretary  of  the  Senate, 
Lax  L.  Latcock. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Waiw  O.  MAX-nif.  Jr.. 

Secretary  of  Statt, 


Seizure  Creates  Strikes 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or    WISCONSIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTTES 
Friday,  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconson.  Mr  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  am  including  a  timely  article  by  Mr. 
Henry  Hazlitt,  which  appears  in  News- 
week for  June  23,  1952: 

SzizURE  CaiATxs  SrmiKES 
(By  Henry  Hazlitt) 

Never  has  a  rebuff  to  a  President  been  so 
unmistakable,  so  prompt,  and  so  richly  de- 
served as  that  dealt  by  the  Senate  to  Mr. 
Truman  after  he  had  asked  Conprress  to  let 
him  continue  to  flout  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
and  to  give  him  Industry -seizure  powers  in- 
stead. And  nothing  has  so  clearly  revealed 
why    Mr.    Truman    cannot    be    trusted   wltii 


such  powen  aa   his  argument  in   favor  of 
them. 

CongrcM,  he  says,  should  "encourage  the 
parties  tn  settle  their  differences  through  col- 
lecUve  bargaining."  But  it  is  precisely  his 
own  plan  that  destroys  collective  bargaining. 
When  both  parties  know  in  advance  that 
their  dispute  will  eventually  be  turned  over 
to  "»f»eclal  (govemmentaJ)  boards  to  work 
out  tpeclflc  proposals"  for  aettlement,  then 
neither  party  vUl  offer  more  or  accept  less 
than  it  thinks  the  special  boards  will  demand 
of  It  or  award  to  it. 

But  Mr.  Trunuin  blandly  talks  as  if  he  can 
have  free  collecUve  bargaining  and  compul- 
sory arbitration  at  the  same  time — or  even 
•a  If  they  were  the  same  thing.  The  law  he 
asks  far  Is  "to  provide  for  fair  and  Just  com- 
pensation to  the  owners  for  the  use  of  their 
property  during  a  seUxire.  and  fair  and  Just 
c'  mpensaUon  for  the  work  of  the  employees." 
And  this  Government  profit  fixing  and  Gov- 
ernment wage  fixing  is  the  way  to  "increase 
the  incentives  for  the  parties  to  settle  their 
differences  through  bargaining." 

Mr.  Truman  profeasea  to  want  "sound  price 
and  wage  stabilization  policies"  at  the  same 
time  as  he  endorses  the  huge  increases 
awarded  to  the  stoelworkers  by  the  Wage 
etablllzatlon  Board.  But  before  their  strike 
the  steel  workers  were  already  receiving  an 
averaf^e  of  $1.88  an  hour,  compared  with  an 
average  of  tl.64  an  hour  In  all  manufactur- 
ing Industries;  steel  wages  had  already  In- 
creased 20  cents  an  hour  since  the  Korean 
war  outbreak,  compared  with  an  average 
Increase  in  all  manulacturlng  Industries  of 
19  cents  an  hour;  and  steel  wa^^es  had  already 
pone  up  In  the  same  period  by  12  percent, 
compared  with  an  1 1  percent  Increase  In  the 
coat  of  living.  Even  the  wa^e  increaaes  and 
other  terms  that  have  already  been  offered 
by  the  steel  companies — and  rejected  by 
Philip  Murray — would  rip  through  the  so- 
called  sUblllzlng  celUngs  and  let  loose  a  flood 
of  demands  for  Increases  In  other  Industries: 

In  spite  of  the  constitutional  provision 
that  the  President  "shall  take  care  that  the 
laws  be  faithfully  executed."  Mr.  Truman 
sUU  seems  to  think  that  his  duty  is  limited 
to  enforcing  only  those  laws  that  he  happens 
to  like.  He  telU  Congress  that  for  him  to 
apply  the  Taft-Hurt-ey  procedures  at  this 
time  would  be  not  only  "unwise."  but 
•grossly  unfair."  "harmful  and  futile";  that 
a  court  might  not  grant  an  Injunction  any- 
way, and  that  even  It  It  did  "there  Is  no  as- 
surance that  It  wotold  get  the  steel  mills 
back  in  operation."  As  Senator  Taft  has 
pointed  out.  these  words  are  "practically  an 
invitation  "  for  the  workers  to  violate  ths 
law. 

And  If  the  unions  would  strike  even  after 
a  Taft-Hartley  Injunction,  why  wouldn't 
they  aleo  strike  even  after  Government 
seizure?  The  Presidents  Implied  but  un- 
qjoken  answer  Is — because  he  expects  to 
grant  them,  at  the  companies'  expense,  the 
wajes  and  other  terms  they  demand. 

Mr.  Truman's  seizure  solution  would.  In 
sum.  create  the  very  strikes  and  strike 
threats  that  It  professes  to  cure.  It  would 
mean  the  Imposition  on  Industry  of  the 
strikers'  terms;  and  unions  would  threaten  to 
strike  to  bring  about  this  very  result.  It 
would  make  a  mockery  of  wage  stabilization. 
It  would  turn  prlce-and-wage  control  Into  a 
political  weapon.  It  would  entrench  Indus- 
try-wide unions  It  would  Impose  compul- 
B<»y  union  mem  be:  ship  on  every  worker.  It 
would  undermine  free  enterprise  and  even- 
tually injure  workers  most  of  all. 

The  real  solution,  to  rejseat,  lies  in  the 
opposite  direction.  It  lies  In  allowing  prlce- 
and-wage  control  to  lapse.  It  lies  In  having 
Congress  reverse  the  course  It  has  pursued 
for  the  last  20  years — by  removing  the  sweep- 
ing grants  of  monopoly  power  it  has  con- 
ferred on  union  leaders. 


SL  Lawrence  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or    VIBlfONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  21.  1952 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Now  for  St.  Lawrence  Power," 
printed  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
for  today,  June  21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Now  roa  St.  Lawkencx  Powee 

The  Senate's  action  In  killing  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  measure  for  this 
session  means  that  Canada  will  proceed  alone 
with  the  seaway  part  of  the  program.  It 
has  seemed  both  short-sighted  and  unnelgh- 
boriy  for  this  country  not  to  Join  with 
Canada  in  making  the  waterway  an  Inter- 
national undertaking,  and  not  to  share  In 
tlie  responsibilities  and  prerogatives  that  go 
with  Joint  control  of  a  great  new  trans- 
portation link  on  the  common  border.  As 
the  work  will  now  go  forward.  Canada  will 
exercise  control  of  the  seaway  and  will  col- 
lect the  tolls.  This  may  not  mean  a  prac- 
tical loss  to  this  country,  for  existing  Inter- 
national agreements  assure  equal  access  by 
both  countries  to  the  channels  that  will  be 
built,  and  equal  tolU  lor  ship  passage 
through  them.  The  loss  Ls  In  prestige  and  In 
the  proper  conduct  of   International  policy. 

It  now  becomes  all  the  more  Important 
tor  this  country  to  go  forward  with  Canada 
In  the  pxjwer  development  aspect  of  what 
now  are  to  be  two  projects  Instead  of  an 
International,  unified  program.  The  prac- 
tical benefits  this  country  would  gain  from 
Joint  development  of  the  St.  Lawrence's 
hydroelectric  resources  would  be  large.  For 
Canada,  they  would  be  virtually  Indispen- 
sable to  her  construction  of  the  seaway. 
Without  the,  power  dam  across  the  river  to 
raise  the  water  level.  It  would  be  Incon- 
ceivably expensive  fur  Canada  to  dig  the 
seaway  channel  around  the  International 
Rapids. 

The  ground  work  for  a  Joint  New  York- 
Ontarlo  hydroelectric  development.  Includ- 
ing the  all-Important  power  dam,  was  laid 
last  AprU  In  agreements  made  by  President 
Truman  and  Foreign  Minister  Lester  B.  Pear- 
son of  Canada.  These  should  not  require 
8i>eclfic  congressional  approval;  nothing 
more  than  a  word  from  the  administration 
to  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  plan 
is  for  Canada  to  go  ahead  with  her  seaway 
construction,  and  for  both  countries  to  seek 
Jointly  from  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission authority  to  proceed  with  the  power 
plan.  The  Federal  Power  Commission  would 
license  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority 
to  buUd  and  operate  the  power  plants  on 
the  American  side  of  the  river. 

President  Truman  has  always  opposed  the 
idea  of  New  York  State  development  and 
distribution  of  St.  Lawrence  power.  Bto 
would  prefer,  as  he  indicated  to  the  Senate, 
to  have  the  power  generated  and  distributed 
under  Federal  auspices  to  a  great  Northeast 
power  pool  similar  to  that  created  for  the 
Northwest.  But  Federal  control  of  power 
Is  every  bit  as  controversial  as  the  seaway 
project  which  the  Senate  killed.  The  better 
alternative,  to  which  the  President  has  re- 
luctantly agreed.  Is  for  New  York  State  to 
develop  this  resource.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  State  Power  Authority  has  been  working 
closely  and  harmoniously  ioi  2  years  with 


Federal  power  experts  on  St.  Lawrence  power 
plans.  The  State  already  has  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed interstate  compacts  for  sharing  the 
power  with  other  Northeastern  States.  This 
wovild  be  done  tinder  provisions  of  New  York 
State  law  which  would  require  the  power  to 
be  transmitted  over  existing  lines  wherever 
possible,  and  for  sale  of  the  power  under 
contracts  enabling  the  State  to  control  the 
resale  rates. 

The  State's  license  application  was  fully 
reviewed  by  the  Federal  Power  Commlaiion 
2  years  ago,  and  needs  only  to  be  resubmit- 
ted for  routine  approval.  That  would  clear 
the  way  for  the  more  complicated  work  of 
reaching  International  agreement  on  engi- 
neering details  and  cost  allocations.  There 
should  be  no  further  delay  In  putting  these 
plans  to  work. 


Europeaas  Do  Not  Want  Aaotker  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVBa 
Friday,  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  recent  debate  on  H.  R. 
7005  for  foreign  aid,  it  wsis  pointed  out 
by  those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill  that 
the  people  in  Europe  feared  the  rearma- 
ment program.  Now  comes  Mr.  David 
Lawrence,  that  outstanding  journaliBt. 
after  a  trip  across  Europe,  and  confirms 
the  statements  that  we  made  about  the 
Mutual  Security  Assistance  Program. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Lawrence,  which 
appeared  in  the  Star  of  June  20,  he  said, 
in  imrt.  "that  conscription  is  tinpopular 
and  that  rearmament  against  any  po- 
tential enemy  is  viewed  with  alarm." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Lawrence's  article 
follows : 
EtTFOPE  Slow  To  Recover  Morale — Ptai  or 

Another  Wa«  Inthtences  Eveet  Thottcht 

in     govkkwmkwt  —  rearmament     vtkw»» 

Wtth  Au^km  bt  Anxiotts  People 
(By  David  Lawrence) 

En  Rottte  Faou  EraoPE,  June  20.— What 
the  bombe  dMtroyed — the  buildings  and 
homes — is  slowly  but  surely  being  replaced 
In  Western  Europe  by  new  stryctures  better 
than  the  old  ones.  But  what  isn't  being  re- 
placed is  the  morale  of  the  people.  Recovery 
is  alow,  while  disillusionment  and  loss  at 
faith  keep  the  populace  in  most  of  the  freo 
countries  In  a  state  of  stunned  fear. 

Fear  at  another  war  Influences  every 
thought  in  government  and  keeps  the  people 
worried  and  anxious.  Pacifism  never  had 
more  adherents  than  It  has  today  In  Europe 
and.  no  matter  how  bold  the  phrases  of  gov- 
ernment leaders  In  the  parliaments  of  Eu- 
rope, they  know  In  their  hearts  that  their 
opponents  can  make  political  capital  any  day 
by  appealing  to  sentiments  of  peace  that 
amount  virtuaUy  to  pacifism. 

Time  and  the  growth  of  new  generations 
to  military  age  may  change  all  this,  but  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  conscription  Is  un- 
poptilar  and  that  rearmament  against  any 
potential  enemy  is  viewed  with  alarm. 

Parallel  with  this  attitude  toward  defen- 
sive armies  Is  another  residue  of  the  war — a 
loss  of  faith  In  businessmen  and  a  tendency 
to  look  with  suspicion  on  them  as  selfish  In- 
terests wiiich  In  some  countries  backed  dic- 
tators and  stupidly  helped  to  bring  on  wars. 

Businessmen  in  all  the  free  countries  are 
under  a  heavier  load  of  restriction  than  any 
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American  can  Imagine.  But  many  of  the 
businessmen  are  not  forward-looking  and 
have  given  the  Socialists  plenty  of  ammuni- 
tion through  their  backwardness  on  the 
subject  of  wages  and  working  conditions. 
Profits  at  times  in  the  past  have  gone  to 
fantastic  heights  as  wages  have  been  kept 
low.  Taxation  in  Britain  Is  high  for  business, 
but  it  Is  not  high  enough  in  other  countries. 
Curiously  enough,  the  European  business- 
man is  not  a  believer  in  free  enterprise, 
though  he  thinks  he  is.  If  you  talk  with 
him  about  competition,  he  says  it  Is  ruinous. 
Instinctively  the  E^iropean  businessman  fa- 
vors monopolies  and  cartels.  It  is  Ingrained 
In  his  philosophy  of  operation,  and  that  Is 
oi-e  of  the  reasons  why  the  Socialists  look 
so  critically  on  free  enterprise  as  a  thing  of 
the  past.  Thafs  why  they  want  the  state 
to  take  over  the  monopolies  and  run  them 
in  the  public  Interest.  But  the  state  is  Jvist 
a  bunch  of  Inexperienced  men  with  politi- 
cal rather  than  business  background,  and 
that's  no  solution  either. 

The  trade-unions  in  Europe  are  In  worse 
condition  than  the  businesses.  The  quality 
of  the  leadership  In  Great  Britain  la  high, 
but  in  Prance  and  Italy  and  Germany  it  Is 
very  poor.  Too  often  the  unions  are  pawns 
In  a  political  game  played  by  Communists 
as  well  as  Socialists. 

Most  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  peace 
Is  the  establishment  of  economic  stability. 
Everybody  concedes  that  the  seeds  of  war 
are  sown  In  unstable  economic  conditions. 
But  stability  is  a  difficult  equilibrium  to  at- 
tain when  selfishness  can  be  organized  Into 
rival  and  conflicting  groups.  Selfishness 
isn't  confined  to  the  economic  groups,  either. 
It  Is  strong  In  the  very  groups  of  politicians 
who  profess  to  be  the  greatest  champions  of 
the  people's  Interests.  Thus,  It  Is  sometimes 
difficult  to  tell  where  love  of  party  and  af- 
fection for  its  own  Ideology  end  and  love  of 
country  begins.  Too  many  times  the  So- 
cialists In  Europe  give  the  Impression  that 
reform  Is  more  Important  to  them  than  re- 
covery and  that  Ideology  is  more  Important 
than  national  safety. 

Europe  Is  a  frightening  swirl  of  political 
and  economic  currents.  It's  not  surprising 
to  find  this  after  two  World  Wars  of  dev- 
astating proportions.  The  wonder  Is  that 
there  has  been  as  much  recovery  and  recon- 
struction as  appear  on  the  surface  today.  It 
Is  not  a  situation,  however,  over  which  Amer- 
ica need  become  discouraged.  It  is  impor- 
tant, of  course,  to  paint  the  true  picture  so 
that  the  nature  of  the  Job  can  be  under- 
stood— so  that  impatience  will  not  lead  to 
abandonment  of  the  very  policies  of  moral 
and  material  support  which  the  United 
States  alone  Is  capable  of  giving  to  a  dis- 
traught Europe.  As  between  high  taxes  In 
America,  less  profits  and  other  sacrifices  of  a 
material  nature,  and  another  world  war.  It 
can  hardly  be  doubted  what  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  would  choose 
when  the  alternatives  are  fully  explained  to 
them. 

But  an  objective  view  of  Europe  and  Its 
problems,  so  necessary  to  an  understanding 
of  what  policies  are  desirable  for  the  United 
States  to  pursue,  cannot  be  projected  Into 
the  American  political  situation  today.  Most 
Europeans  are  resigned  to  the  fact  that  only 
after  the  American  presidential  elections  are 
over  and  a  new  President  has  been  chosen 
can  the  physical  power  and  moral  force  of 
the  United  States  be  channeled  Into  the 
European  problem  In  a  renewed  effort  to 
maintain  the  peace  of  the  European  con- 
tinent— and  that  means,  of  course,  peace  or 
war  for  the  American  people,  too. 

Peace  in  Europe  doesn't  depend  solely  on 
Stalin's  misbehavior.  It  depends  more  on 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  democracies  can 
recover  their  own  economic  strength,  re- 
store their  own  morale  as  individual  na- 
tions, and,  above  all,  rebuild  faith  and  con- 
fidence in  themselves. 


Address  by  Hon.  Philip  M.  Kaiser  at 
Thirty-fifth  International  Labor  Organi- 
zation Conference 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Philip 
M.  Kaiser,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  United  States  Government  delegate 
to  the  Thirty-fifth  Annual  ILO  Confer- 
ence, in  response  to  the  Director  Gen- 
eral's report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  wish  to  compliment  the  Director  Gen- 
eral upon  the  splendid  report  that  he  has 
prepared  for  our  study. 

The  governing  b<xly  has  wisely  suggested, 
and  the  Director  CJsneral  ably  presented,  a 
review  of  the  operational  program  of  the 
ILO.  There  Is  no  more  Important  subject 
than  this  for  the  consideration  of  this  con- 
ference. The  United  States  supports  with- 
out qualification  the  emphasis  that  the  ILO 
is  placing  on  operational  activities. 

All  of  us  here— employers,  workers,  and 
governments — have  a  tremendous  stake  In 
this  program.  The  opportunities  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  we  share  come  Into  focus 
when  we  consider  what  technical  arslst- 
ance — a  vital  pha»e  of  our  operational  ac- 
tivities— means;  Us  promise  and  Its  limita- 
tions; ita  concept  and  its  spirit. 

What  Is  the  heart  of  technical  assistance? 
It  Is  cooperation— cooperation,  freely  sought 
and  freely  given.  Its  aim  Is  to  help  those 
who  want  to  help  themselves.  Therein  lies 
Its  strength.  It  rests  on  a  base  of  good  will; 
on  an  appreciation  of  the  achievements  as 
well  as  the  problems  of  others;  and  on  a 
recognition  that  each  country  has  achieve- 
ments that  others  can  benefit  from  In  the 
context  of  their  own  Ideals,  traditions,  and 
Institutions. 

No  one  country  has  a  monopoly  on  achieve- 
ment. We  all  have  much  to  learn  from  each 
other.  If  we  have  the  desire  and  the  free- 
dom to  Implement  It — If  we  have  political 
and  economic  Institutions  that  permit 
growth  and  adaptation — we  can  apply  what 
we  learn  to  our  own  needs  and  circumstances. 
In  so  doing,  we  not  only  strengthen  our  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  and  provide  for 
more  opportunity  and  a  better  life,  but  we 
also  enrich  our  culture  and  traditions  and 
root  more  firmly  anc;  endurlngly  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life. 

My  own  country  has  been  particularly  con- 
scious of  the  debt  It  owes  to  other  lands.  As 
Secretary  Tobln  said  on  this  rostrum  lait 
year :  "The  peoples  of  all  nations  represented 
at  this  Conference  have  contributed  to  every 
aspect  of  the  development  of  our  country. 
You  have  brought  us  the  wealth  of  your  cul- 
ture and  your  traditions."  It  Is  In  this  spirit 
that  technical  assistance  can  be  sought  to- 
day throughout  the  world. 

Technical  assistance  rests  on  a  basis  of 
mutual  respect.  It  Is  to  be  used  by  those 
freely  seeking  help.  As  the  Director  General 
has  said,  "It  presupposes  the  national  effort 
which  It  seeks  to  aid."  Technical  assistance 
helps  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  to  help 
themselves  to  produce  more,  to  raise  their 
standards  of  living  and  to  enjoy  satisfying 
lives.  It  enables  them  to  exchange  this  help 
In  a  way  that  permits  each  country  to  maka 


use  of  the  best  experience  of  others  while 
retaining  the  best  of  Its  own  traditions  and 
cultures.  A.  such.  It  strengthens  the  foun- 
dations of  democracy  and  buttresses  the  free 
world  through  social  and  economic  progress 
affecting  all  people. 

This  Is  an  aim  that  is  set  forth  in  the  ILO 
Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  recognizes  that  the  foundatlona 
of  world  peace  are  rooted  In  economic  and 
social  Justice. 

Technical  assistance  through  the  ILO  is 
not  Just  the  concern  of  government.  It  Is  a 
program  of  people,  as  well  as  for  people.  The 
employers  and  workers  at  this  Conference 
will  take  home  to  the  millions  of  i>eople  they 
represent  all  over  the  world  the  results  of 
these  ILO  discussions.  It  is  these  millions 
who  will  ultimately  determine  the  part  their 
countries  can  play  In  seeking  technical  as- 
sistance or  making  It  available  to  others. 

The  voluntary  natxire  of  the  program  in- 
creases the  responsibilities  of  all  the  groups 
concerned.  In  countries  desiring  help,  the 
government  of  private  groups  must  deter- 
mine the  types  of  assistance  most  urgently 
needed  and  must  organize  to  make  the  most 
effective  use  of  the  aid  made  available  in  re- 
Bixmse.  Technical  skills  will  have  to  be 
drawn  In  large  measure  from  employers  and 
workers.  If  the  program  is  to  succeed,  em- 
ployers and  workers  must  be  equally  con- 
scious with  governments  of  their  responsi- 
bility to  cooperate  in  providing  the  assistance 
desired. 

It  is  necessary  to  recognize  the  limitations 
of  technical  assistance  as  well  as  its  promise. 
It  is  no  substitute  for  hard  work,  energy, 
careful  planning  and  vision  on  the  part  of 
the  nation  that  receives  it.  We  must  not 
hope  that  It  will  do  more  than  we  are  wUllng 
to  do  for  ourselves. 

The  technical  assistance  program  Is  not  • 
panacea  for  all  our  social  ills.  It  does  not 
promise  sudden  or  apoctacular  results.  And 
In  the  field  of  labor  the  results  It  does 
promise  may  often  seem  leas  tangible,  and 
slower  In  realization  than  In  some  others. 

The  Importance  of  domestic  planning, 
organization  and  action  underscores  a  point 
the  director  general  has  msde  in  his  report. 
He  said  that.  "The  effective  utilization  of 
technical  assistance  requires  an  efficient  and 
progressive  public  service  In  the  recipient 
country."  It  Is  In  this  connection  that  we 
may  expect  the  discussion  of  the  organization 
of  labor  departments,  which  Is  on  next  year's 
agenda,  to  be  most  profitable  and  construc- 
tive. We  are  locking  forward  with  great 
Interest  to  that  discussion.  We  believe  that 
all  of  us  can  profit  from  It. 

We  believe  one  of  the  most  vital  aspects  of 
technical  assistance  is  the  Improvement  of 
productivity.  No  nation,  however,  prosper- 
ous or  however  extensive  Its  Industry,  can 
appreciably  Improve  the  living  standards  of 
Its  working  p>eople  without  an  Increase  in 
production.  While  equitable  distribution  of 
the  product  Is  extremely  Important,  food, 
clothing,  housing,  fuel,  and  other  necessities 
miist  be  produced  before  they  can  be  dis- 
tributed. The  benefits  of  Increased  produc- 
tivity should  be  reflected  not  only  in  the 
share  accruing  directly  to  management  and 
labor,  but  also  to  the  consumer  through 
lower  prices  and  better  quality  of  goods. 

Productivity  and  the  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  product  are  closely  related.  Un- 
less workers  and  emplo7er8  receive  a  fair 
share  of  what  they  produce,  the  Incentives 
for  further  effort  may  be  dulled  and  workers 
and  employers  may  lack  the  Impetiia  to  In- 
tensify their  common  efforts. 

As  we  consider  all  that  needs  to  be  done, 
we  must  see  to  It  that  the  limited  resources 
of  the  ILO  are  used  to  carry  on  those  activi- 
ties which  hold  the  greatest  promise  for 
achievement.  On  the  part  of  recipient  coun- 
tries, this  means  adequate  planning  and 
preparation  to  make  the  most  efficient  use 
of  the  technical  assistance  that  is  available. 
And  on  the  part  of  those  offering  technical 
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MstRtance.  It  means  a  careful  selection  of 
Individuals  most  suited  to  provide  technical 
guidance  In  the  spirit  of  this  whole  program. 
My  Government,  which  helped  Initiate  the 
expanded  proffrtm  of  technical  assistance  In 
the  United  Nations,  Is  fully  aware  of  the 
urgency  and  of  the  value  of  this  effort  as  a 
means  of  strengthen! i^  the  foundations  of 
peace 

President  Truman,  in  April  of  this  year, 
had  this  to  say  about  the  importance  of 
point  4:  "Mass  nufferlng  has  been  used  by 
every  dictatorship  of  our  limes  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  power.  To  have  peace  we  mvist 
strike  at  the  conditions  of  misery  that  en- 
velop half  the  p>eople  of  the  earth.  This  Is 
the  purpose  and  meaning  of  point  4." 

The  carrying  out  ol  point  4,  as  President 
Truman  has  defined  It.  Is  thus  consistent 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  ILO.  Point  4 
Is  one  of  many  vays  in  which  my  country 
participates  In  the  struggle  for  a  better  life 
for  men  and  women  all  over  the  world,  and 
for  the  establishment  of  a  durable  peace 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  diversity  of  tech- 
niques employed  by  the  United  States  in  its 
approach  to  the  problem  of  human  t>etter- 
ment  We  do  net  believe  that  either  our 
national  or  international  objectives  can  be 
best  advanced  by  following  any  sU^gle 
formula. 

The  United  Strtes  has  pioneered  In  the 
development  of  tTie  techniques  of  mass  pro- 
ducuon,  but  we  do  not  believe  we  can  mass 
produce  the  technique*  of  social  progress. 
These  teciinlques  do  not  come  from  a  com- 
mon mould.  They  are  a  reflection  of  the 
freedom  and  reaourcefulness  of  people  In 
d^vi&lng  different  solutions  for  their  prob- 
lems. 

Let  me  Illustrate  what  I  mean.  The 
United  States  has  made  great  progress  in 
providing  help  anl  security  for  Its  aged  cltl- 
aens.  One  of  the  reasons  this  progress  has 
been  poeslble  Is  that  we  have  not  relied 
exclusively  on  any  single  solution  to  the  old- 
age  problem. 

Working  wlthlc  the  framevork  of  our  pri- 
vate-enterprise economy,  we  have  developed 
at  least  seven  different  ways  in  which  to 
provide  for  the  t.ged.  One  is  thrcush  our 
Federal  system  cf  old-ege  Insurance.  An- 
other is  through  our  cooperative  Federal- 
State  system  of  eld -age  assistance.  A  third 
la  through  private  insiirance.  which  many 
Of  our  workers  purchase  early  in  life  and  use 
as  a  supplement  to  Government  old-ege  Ln- 
stirance.  A  fourth  way  Is  through  our  grow- 
ing number  of  labor-management  pension 
plans,  arising  from  free  collective  bargain- 
ing and  flnanceel  entirely  by  employers,  or 
by  workers  and  employers  Jointly. 

Still  another  form  of  protection  for  the 
aged  1&  through  pensions  established  volun- 
tarily by  employiirs.  who  frequently  pay  the 
total  ooEt.  Ako.  there  are  the  pension  and 
old-age  Insurance  systems  establliihed  Inde- 
pendently by  the  trade-unions.  Finally, 
many  American  workers  have  prepared  for 
old  age  through  the  accumulation  of  per- 
sonal savings  and  through  home  ownership. 
All  of  the&e  th  ngs  contribute  to  the  secu- 
rity oX  Americans  as  they  reach  their  de- 
clining years. 

If  some  choosf!  to  accuse  us  of  Incoiislst- 
ency  in  handling  a  problem  In  so  many  dif- 
ferent ways,  wc  are  prepared  to  accept  the 
accusation  wiiUjut  any  great  displeafcure. 
A  great  America:i  philosi')pher,  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  once  wrote  that  "consistency  is  the 
hobgoblin  of  Uttle  minds." 

Our  institutions  arose  from  the  needs  and 
problems  of  our  people  and  their  wiUlng- 
nwin  to  improvise  and  xindertake  experi- 
mentation to  find  solutions.  Some  problems 
ve  have  found  an  be  handled  best  by  em- 
ployers; some  by  labor;  acme  by  labor  and 
management  togf-ther;  some  by  Government; 
and  Bomt  by  all  of  them. 

We  prefer.  hov,ever,  to  place  primary  re- 
liance on  the  resourceful  nets  and  voluntaxy 
.C4>Qperation  of  oiu  jpeuple.    We  believe  that 


men  do  things  more  effectively,  when  they 
do  them  of  their  own  volition  and  when 
they  understand  why  they  must  t)e  done.  In- 
stead of  doing  them  out  of  compulsion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  Imply  that  voluntary  ac- 
tion alone  has  solved  or  can  solve  all  prob- 
lems. We  use  our  Government  as  necessary 
to  buttress  and  sustain  and  promote  the 
growth  of  our  voluntary  systemf .  Our  Gov- 
ernment Is  working  steadily  to  help  improve 
the  standard  of  living  of  oxir  people  and  I 
know  It  will  continue  to  do  so.  But  Oov- 
ernment  action  is  only  one  of  the  ways  in 
which  we  approach  our  problems.  We  do 
not  rely  on  Grovemment  alone. 

We  beUeve  that  those  who  liisist  on  a  sin- 
gle, exclusive  formula  or  panacea  for  social 
progress  are  moving  down  the  road  to  disillu- 
sionment and  disaster.  We  have  beheld  the 
sad  plight  of  those  who  have  sought  the 
answer  in  abeolutlam  and  have  fcmnd  that 
their  one,  true  way  Is  the  way  to  human 
misery  and  oppression. 

We  do  not  Intend  to  take  that  way.  Nor 
do  we  proclaim  that  there  is  any  other  one, 
true  way.  unless  it  be  the  way  that  recog- 
nizes the  dignity  of  man  and  that  has  con- 
fidence In  his  power  to  solve  his  own  jM-ob- 
lems  in  a  variety  of  ways,  as  long  as  he  is 
left  free  to  work  out  his  own  destiny. 

We  must  continue  to  resist  any  effort  to 
impose  an  exclusive  and  doctrinaire  solution 
on  the  problem  of  human  betterment.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  will  continue  to  support 
with  full  vigor  those  prcgrama  for  human 
betterment  that  allow  for  the  disparity  and 
diversity  of  technique  with  which  such  prob- 
lems are  necessarily  approached  in  a  demo- 
cratic society. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  accomplishments  of 
the  ILO  that  It  has  not  been  lured  down  the 
path  of  doctrinaire  excluslveness.  It  has 
recognized,  and  we  are  confident  It  will  con- 
tinue to  recognize,  that  the  goal  of  human 
betterment  can  be  approached  by  many 
routes.  It  must  never  cease  to  encourage 
progress  along  all  of  them.  It  must  preserve 
that  flexiblUty  of  approach  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  cooperative  efforts  of  free 
nations  to  solve  their  problems. 

The  technical-assistance  program  is  an 
example  of  the  flexible  approach  of  the  ILO. 
The  technical  assistance  which  is  made  avail- 
able tUrouRh  the  ILO  is  not  for  governments 
alone.  It  Is  technical  assistance  for  private 
employers.  It  is  technical  assistance  for 
trade-unions.  It  is  technical  assistance  for 
employe  s  and  unions  working  together.  It 
Is  technical  assistance  for  all  the  people. 

TTie  ILO  does  not  confine  technical  assist- 
ai  ce  to  any  one  group.  It  reco«^iizes  that 
the  origins  of  progress  can  come  from  many 
of  the  forces  in  a  society,  not  necessarily 
from  the  government  alone.  Kacb  people 
works  out  for  Itself  Its  own  instrument  of 
progress.  The  ILO  does  not  attempt  to  make 
the  choice. 

Through  this  great  organization,  we  can 
all  move  forward  together,  each  nation  tak- 
ing the  path  wliich  suits  its  own  character, 
but  all  moving  in  the  same  direction.  In 
this  wsy.  our  struggle  for  a  better  life  for 
all  n^n  In  a  world  at  peace  can  achieve  iU 
greatest  possible  ;.ucce8s. 


Memorial  Day  Address,  Jasper,  Ala.,  by 
Jadf  e  R.  0.  Ingle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELUOTT 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  includ* 


the  Memorial  Day  address,  delivered  by 
Judge  R.  O.  Ingle,  of  the  sxipreme  court. 
State  of  Oklahoma,  under  sponsorship 
of  the  Woods-Smith  Post.  No.  9,  of  the 
American  Legion  of  Jasper,  Ala. 

The  very  fine  and  thoughtful  address 
of  Judge  Ingle  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
fellow  Legionalres,  on  this  occasion, 
though  tinged  with  a  note  of  sadness,  I  am 
happy  to  be  here  at  this  Memorial  Service 
In  this  land  of  many  hills  and  neighborly 
people.  These  beautiful  hills  are  carpeted 
by  the  verdure  and  grandeur  of  nature, 
illuminated  and  warmed  by  God's  sunshine. 
cooled  and  refreshed  by  the  dew  of  His 
Heaven.  Everything  In  them  is  Indicative 
of  the  touch  of  the  Master's  hand.  Pronx 
hills  like  these  have  come  most  of  the  world's 
great  leaders  in  religion  and  government. 
Prom  these  Alabama  hills  men  and  women 
have  gone  fCMth  and  attained  great  success 
and  honor  in  the  service  of  humanity;  be- 
cause of  their  achievements  the  memory  of 
them  will  be  enshrined  in  our  hearts  of  love 
and  memory  forever.  This  part  of  the  State 
of  Alabama  Is  meet  dear  to  me;  though  bom 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  this  Is  the  place  of 
my  first  childhood  memories.  In  these  hlUs 
lie  your  clUes  of  the  dead  and  t*iereln  lie 
my  great  grandfather,  my  grandfather  and 
many  other  relatives.  If  the  phrase  "My 
lands  are  where  my  dead  He  burled"  Is  vltiI-YS^^ 
versally  true,  then  truly  this  is  "my  land/  \ 
My  people  have  had  a  part  In  your  programs 
and  your  progress  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  My  relatives,  still  living  among  you, 
are  yet  numbered  in  the  hundreds. 

It  is  on  occasions  like  this  that  we  write 
the  faults  of  our  fallen  comrades-in-arms 
upon  the  sand,  their  virtues  we  write  upon 
tablets  of  love  and  memory. 

Memorial  Day,  in  my  opinion.  Is  one  of  the 
most  significant  and  t)eautlful  occasions  of 
the  year.  It  shows  the  sentiment  of  the 
people  toward  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
a  cause  and  it  teaches  a  lesson  In  patriotism 
which  is  without  a  parallel.  Memorial  Day 
cannot  be  too  tenderly  revered  by  old  and 
young,  by  thoee  who  participated  In  our  Na- 
tion's great  struggles,  or  by  thoee  who 
simply  know  of  Its  history.  Our  common 
country  each  year  is  paying  a  greater  trib- 
ute of  respect  to  the  soldiers  living  and 
dead,  and  it  is  my  hope  that  this  rtile  may 
be  expanded  still  more  in  the  years  to  come 
to  Include  those  who,  though  not  In  uni- 
form, were  yet  patriots  in  that  they  fur- 
nished the  materials  and  munitions  with- 
out which  success  in  wars  would  be  impos- 
sible, and  last,  but  not  least  those  who  keptt 
the  home  fires  burning. 

Tcxlay  we  may  well  ask  the  question.  Why 
may  not  the  men  and  women  themselves 
who  died  beneath  their  country's  flag,  be 
now  among  their  homes  to  which  their  last 
living  thoughts  were  turned,  and  here  with 
\is  todayV  This  we  do  not  know,  but  can 
we  not  in  hope  believe,  with  a  solid,  sub- 
stantial, reasonable  belief  and  hope,  that 
oiB'  heroes  and  heroines  now  stand  about 
us,  unseen  and  unheard,  as  we  Join  to  do 
honor  to  their  memories?  The  answer  may 
be  that  the  naked  human  eye  Is  not  made  to 
disclose  tlie  presence  of  the  mjTlad  forms 
that  exist  about  us.  and  the  human  ear  is 
not  attuned  to  note  the  solemn  symphonies 
of  the  music  of  the  spheres. 

When  the  last  war  began,  as  in  all  wars, 
millions  of  young  men  and  thousands  of 
young  women,  the  flower  of  American  youth, 
were  looking  out  of  the  halls  of  their  homes. 
schools  and  colleges  upon  a  future  bright 
with  vocational  and  professional  honors. 
They  broke  the  family  circles,  forsook  their 
professions  and  vocations,  discarded  their 
status  as  clvUians,  seized  the  mechanics  of 
war,  and  overnight  became  soldiers  in  arms. 
They  were  anticip>atlng  a  future  replet«  with 
profits  and  emoluments  which  rewarti  busi- 
ness genius  and  integrity.    They  abaodot>f4 
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cherished,  life  plans  and  home  In  order  to 
defend  free  Institutions.  The  poet  has  well 
said  that:  "The  nearest  place  to  heaven  on 
earth  is  home." 

It  was  because  of  having  written  that  ever 
popular  and  universally  loved  song.  Home 
Sweet  Home,  that  the  forgotten  remains  of 
John  Howard  Payne  were  disinterred  from 
the  grave  located  on  the  dark  Continent  of 
Africa  in  far  off  Tunis,  Algeria,  and  brought 
back  to  be  burled  in  his  native  land,  the 
United  States,  with  all  the  pomp  and  glory 
that  official  recognition  could  give  him.  His 
greatness  was  in  giving  expression  to 
thoughts  that  touched  the  hearts  of  man- 
kind everjrwhere.  Thoughts  that  permeated 
every  hearthstone,  rekindling  love,  faith  and 
loyalty  In  the  hearts  of  every  Indlvldxial 
of  the  family  circle  causing  each  to  remem- 
ber Him  who  said  "In  my  father's  house  are 
many  mansions." 

Did  the  officer  love  his  home?  Yes.  With 
an  equal  tenderness  the  private  loved  his. 
Each  knew  that  his  absence  may  last  through 
eternity.  It  gave  each  a  heartbreak  to  kiss 
their  loved  ones'  quivering  lips  goodbye. 
There  were  tears  in  their  voices  when  they 
said  farewell,  perhaps  a  final  farewell.  When 
the  private  soldier  rushed  into  the  battles 
and  smoke,  he  knew  that  after  victories  were 
won  the  names  of  officers  would  be  heralded 
over  the  land  but  should  he  fall,  the  simple 
message  to  his  loved  ones  would  read  after 
his  name  these  words.  "Missing  in  action". 
"Wounded  in  action"  or  "Killed  in  action", 
and  when  those  dreaded  words  were  read 
in  the  distant  home,  a  loved  one's  face 
would  grow  white  instantly  as  if  sprinkled 
with  the  dust  of  ashes  by  an  unseen  hand. 

Yet  for  the  Flag  of  Old  Glory,  the  emblem 
of  free  institutions,  tl^e  soldier  made  the 
sacrifice;  theirs  was  a  "period  of  strenuous 
training,  long  months  and  years  of  hard 
fighting  in  swamps,  jungles,  mountains,  val- 
leys, and  cities  in  all  kinds  of  weather  under 
the  most  trying  and  excruciating  circum- 
stances; in  the  last  two  wars  theirs  was  a 
fight  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air.  each  min- 
imizing their  dangers  as  best  they  could. 
Truly,  they  had  no  place  to  "lay  their  heads." 
And  when  the  smoke  of  battles  was  cleared 
mway.  they  biirled  the  dead  and  placed  the 
wounded  in  hospitals  where  some  will  re- 
main for  months  and  years  and  others  for 
the  rest  of  thetr  lives,  and  may  God  forbid 
that  we  shall  ever  neglect  or  forget  them. 

Their  experiences  on  land  and  sea  were 
such  as  to  cause  them  to  sing  with  voices 
quivering  through  fear.  "Praise  the  Lord 
and  Pass  the  Ammunition."  Those  in  the 
air  could  appropriately  sing  "Coming  in  on 
a  Wing  and  a  Prayer,"  and  when,  in  the  lull 
of  battle,  with  thankful  hearts  in  the  for- 
tunes of  victory  they  could,  and  many  times 
did,  sing  "Onward,  Christian  Soldiers." 

Yes,  ue  have  a  great,  rich,  and  powerful 
Nation,  the  pride  of  its  citizens  and  the 
envy  of  its  neighbors.  But  let  us  not  be 
unmindful  of  the  fact  that  It  was  not  al- 
ways thus,  nor  are  we  assured  that  it  will 
remain  so.  We  are  now,  In  this  critical  hour, 
reminded  that  the  "price  of  liberty  is  the 
price  of  eternal  vigilance."  Let  us  remem- 
ber that  the  first  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  was  In  1868.  after  the  Civil  War.  In  this 
connection,  let  me  remind  you  that  on  Au- 
gust 21,  1888,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  an 
American  lecturer,  writer,  and  philosopher. 
In  delivering  an  address  on  the  "Wisdom  of 
China"  in  the  city  of  Boston,  said:  "China  is 
old,  not  in  time  only,  but  In  wisdom,  which 
is  gray  hair  to  a  nation,  or  rather  truly  seen. 
Is  eternal  youth.  As  we  knew,  China  had 
the  magnet  centuries  before  ETurope;  and 
block-printing  and  stereotype,  and  lithogra- 
phy, gunpowder,  vaccination,  and  canals; 
had  anticipated  Llnneau's  nomenclature  of 
plants;  had  codes.  Journals,  clubs,  hackney 
coaches,  etc.  •  •  •  And  what  we  call 
the  Golden  Rule  of  Jesus,  Confucius  had 
Uttered  in  the  same  lerms,  500  years  be- 
fore." 


With  all  her  puit  wisdom  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  China  today?  Then  may  we  not  well 
ask  ourselves,  wliat  has  happened  to  the 
countries  or  nations  that  gave  us  our  alpha- 
bet, OUT  means  of  reading  and  writing,  our 
digits  (numbers)  without  which  modern 
commerce  could  not  surylve,  our  Bible,  the 
substance  of  Christianity,  our  basic  sciences, 
the  bases  for  our  vast  creative  and  produc- 
tive capacity,  our  laws,  both  State,  National 
and  international,  which  compxsse  the  rules 
governing  not  only  our  Individual  conduct 
but  the  conduct  of  our  state  and  Its  rela- 
tionship to  its  re'ildents,  the  conduct  of  our 
Nation  and  Its  relationship  to  its  residents 
and  citizens,  the  conduct  of  our  Nation  and 
Its  relationship  to  other  nations?  A  com- 
parative examination  of  our  systems  of  law 
or  Jurisprudence  and  those  of  present  and 
bygone  nations,  Irom  which  we  derived  our 
laws  discloses  very  little  originality  on  our 
part.  Then  is  It  not  possible  that  our  Na- 
tion, now  In  the  height  of  Its  glory,  will  some 
day  be  only  a  pa'je  In  history? 

We  say  that  law  as  applied  to  individual 
Is  "The  rule  of  human  conduct  which  will 
be  enforced  by  the  sovereign  power"  which 
is  our  rule  for  crimes  against  the  State 
and  our  Nation  (U.  S.)  for  violations  of 
national  or  Federal  laws.  All  of  us  who 
have  had  a  part  In  law  enforcement  know 
how  difficult  It  was  to  capture  and  convict 
gangster  criminals  In  the  1920'b  because  of 
their  fast  automobiles,  machine  guns,  high- 
powered  rifies  and  strong  organizations. 
But  upon  the  creation  of  the  various  State 
police  of  highway  patrol  systems  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  who  were 
better  trained,  better  equipped  and  better 
organized  than  were  the  gangsters,  the  sit- 
uation changed  almost  overnight.  We 
know  that  new  laws  were  passed  both  Fed- 
eral and  State,  enabling  complete  cooper- 
ation between  State  and  Federal  officers  in 
apprehending  and  prosecuting  organized 
gangsters  to  the  great  satisfaction  of  law 
abiding  citizens  But  international  law  is 
the  rules  governing  the  conduct  of  nations, 
therefore,  the  sovereign  power  for  the  en- 
forcement of  such  law  must  be  by  and 
through  some  kind  of  cooperative  arrange- 
ment l)etween  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
It  Is  only  throu!^h  the  united  effort  of  such 
nations  that  they  will  be  able  to  become 
better  trained,  organized  and  equipped  than 
any  would  be  aggressor  gangster  nation  and 
thereby  deter  such  nation  from  violating  In- 
ternational law  as  was  done  by  the  aggres- 
sor gangster  powers  or  nations  resulting  In 
World  Wars  I  and  II.  But  you  may  say  that 
such  method  will  fail.  Then  I  say  if  it 
does.  God  have  mercy  on  all  mankind  be- 
cause alone  it  Ls  doubtful  that  we  can  long 
severally  survive  the  destructive  forces  of 
the  modern  warfare  of  a  gangster  nation, 
which  would  Include  planes  with  supersonic 
speed,  atomic  bombs  and  weapons. 

I  know  that  our  national  and  Internation- 
al problems  of  today  are  most  perplexing  and 
are  of  such  nature  as  to  require  the  appli- 
cation of  study,  reason,  logic,  planning,  co- 
operation and  faith,  not  only  as  to  our- 
selves, but  all  mankind  everjrwhere  who  em- 
brace the  ideals  of  free  democratic  govern- 
ments. This  let  us  do  so  that  ovir  soldiers 
and  the  soldiers  of  the  other  free  nations 
of  the  world  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

In  conclusion  may  I  have  your  indulgence 
while  I  repeat  the  prayer  offered  by  Chap- 
lain Rev.  Predericw  Brown  Harris,  D.  D.,  in 
the  United  States  Senate  on  May  20,  1952: 
"Our  Father  Gad,  in  a  violent  world  filled 
with  sights  that  sadden  and  problems  that 
perplex,  may  our  hearts  be  strengthened  by 
the  realization  that  ours  is  also  a  time  of 
splendid  challenge,  bright  with  promise  as 
we  stand  at  the  portals  of  beckoning  tomor- 
rows. May  the  crashing  of  outworn  things 
that  are  falling  to  earth  not  hide  from  our 
eyes  the  glory  of  a  new  era  struggling  to 
birth. 


"We  give  thanks  with  humble  yet  kin- 
dling hearts  that  we  are  privileged  to  live 
and  give  in  such  time.  If  this  fallible  fiesh 
of  ours,  hemmed  by  foes  should  fear  or  fal- 
ter, keep  us  firm  and  steadfast  as  we  put 
on  the  whole  armor  of  faith  and  hope  and 
love.  May  we  play  our  full  part  as  Thy 
faithful  servants  in  history's  crowning 
hour.  We  ask  It  In  the  dear  Redeemer's 
Name.     Amen." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE^TTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include, 
by  request,  the  following  article  from 
the  American  edition.  Maroc-Presse, 
Casablanca : 

CONCKESSIONAt.    iNVSaXICATION 

(By  Art  Rosett) 

What  we,  personally,  cannot  understand 
Is.  what  with  all  the  hundreds  of  competent 
newspapermen  representing  wire  services, 
news  bureaus,  big  and  little  newspapers, 
magazines  and  periodicals,  plus  the  hun- 
dreds of  high  powered  public  relations  men 
running  rampant  In  Washington,  why  no 
effort  has  been  made  to  properly  present  the 
case  of  Atlas  Constructors  to  the  public. 

People  have  appeared  before  the  Johnson 
Investigating  committee  of  Congress  mak- 
ing all  kinds  of  charges  against  Atlas  Con- 
structors. These  charges  have  been  publi- 
cized by  the  press  throughout  the  world, 
damning  the  work  and  reputation  of  Atlas  to 
a  fare-thec-well. 

Of  a  necessity.  Atlas  had  to  sit  on  the  side- 
lines and  read  about  what  lousy  constructors 
they  were.  When  finally  they  did  get  an 
opportunity  to  refute  the  testimony  of  what 
now  turns  out  to  have  been  made,  for  the 
most  part,  by  irresponsible,  headline-seeking, 
(in  many  cases  alcoholic)  chronic  malcon- 
tents and  trouble-makers,  the  press  appar- 
ently ttirns  a  deaf  ear.  with  the  result  that 
while  Atlas  has  left  no  stone  overturned  to 
clear  Its  good  name  in  the  eyes  of  the  con- 
gressional Investigating  committee,  the  great 
mass  of  the  reading  public  Is  still  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

It's  a  sad  commentary  on  our  Washington 
corps  of  newspaper  folk  that  they  have  Ig- 
nored this  latter  phase  of  the  investigation. 
And  it  Is  even  a  sadder  commentary  on  the 
public  relations  experts  of  the  parties  in- 
volved, that  they  haven't  tMthered  to  call 
these  matters  to  the  attention  of  ethical 
Journalists  who  work  the  Washington  beat. 

We  have  spent  the  past  3  days  diligently 
studying  the  testimony  as  presented  and 
refuted  before  the  Preparedness  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
of  the  United  States  Senate  and  we  find  our- 
selves unutterably  shocked  at  the  Injustice 
of  the  press  reporting  of  the  case. 

Naturally,  from  the  time  the  investiga- 
tion opened,  several  months  ago,  and  charges 
of  waste,  graft,  and  corruption  were  hurled 
against  the  five  companies  constituting  the 
Joint  venture  known  as  Atlas  Constructors, 
the  company  began  preparing  its  rebuttal. 
The  companies  concerned  are:  Morrison 
Knudsen  Co.,  Inc.,  Bates  &  Rogers  Con- 
struction Corp.,  Ralph  E.  Mills  Co..  Inc., 
Blythe  Bros.  Co.,  and  the  Nello  L.  Teer  Co. 

For  the  record,  it  may  be  stated  that  each 
of  these  construction  companies  have  been 
established  for  many  years,  and  never  one© 
has  there  been  the  slightest  tinge  of  Bcan« 
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dal  connected  with  any  of  them.  Perhaps 
this  la  one  of  the  reaaons  that  on  January 
a,  1981,  at  2  p  m.  representatives  of  the 
member  companies  of  what  was  to  become 
Atlas  Constructors  were  called  into  the  office 
of  tb*  Chief  of  Engineers  and  advised  that 
they  were  to  b-j  given  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  air  bases  in  north  Africa. 
The  work  was  d>iscrlbed  as  secret  in  nature, 
of  utmost  necesiilty  to  national  defense,  and 
construction  wai  to  be  accomplished  In  the 
shortest  possible  time.  They  were  instructed 
to  exert  all  effort  and.  by  any  possible  means, 
secure  equipment,  recruit  personnel,  and 
transport  both  to  the  site  cf  the  work  to 
begin  construction  immediately.  Speed  was 
the  essence,  and  cost  secondary.  The  fol- 
lowing day  anotlier  meeting  was  held  In  New 
York  at  the  offltx  of  the  Division  Engineer, 
North  Atlantic  Division,  to  discuss  plans, 
specifications,  and  air  bases  already  located, 
which  mere  to  t*  enlarged.  There  were  no 
plans — no  specifications — and  the  bases  since 
have  been  completely  changed.  On  February 
13.  1951,  the  first  boat  load  of  equipment  and 
supplies  left  New  York.  It  would  have  left 
a  weeks  earlier  had  the  Army  been  able  to 
locate  a  boat  Less  than  2  months  later. 
April  22.  1961.  nine  boat  loads,  totaling 
66.532  tons  of  ctmstructlon  supplies  were  in 
French  Morocco.  During  this  time,  there  was 
a  long,  seemingly  unending  srrles  of  heart- 
breakmg  delays  due  to  the  slowness  of  the 
wheels  of  Government  in  obtaining  permls- 
slou  for  our  pesple  to  land  here,  and  the 
time-wasting  necessities  of  adjusting  our- 
selves to  the  protocol  of  a  foreign  country. 
Ground  was  b.-oken  at  Nouasaeur  April  22, 
1061.  and  at  61dl  Blimane  May  11,  1951. 
Klghty-three  days  after  the  first  construc- 
tion started,  pliines  were  flown  from  those 
baces. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  fact  that 
only  two  bases  were  readied  by  July  14. 
1951,  Instead  oJ  five  as  originally  contem- 
plated. The  fa(:t  is  that  until  December  7. 
1961.  only  two  saaes  were  released  for  con- 
struction, that  Is  almost  a  year  after  the 
contract  was  signed.  In  addition,  the  two 
bases  originally  released  have  as  much  base 
rock  tonnage  an  all  five  of  those  originally 
planned,  twice  as  much  excavation  as  the 
original  five,  and  1>^  times  as  much  asphalt 
paving. 

Aside  from  being  the  victims  of  poor  plan- 
ning and  decisions  from  governmental  ech- 
elons. Atlas  wae  forced  in  July  1951,  October 
1951,  February  1952.  and  April  1962  to  cease 
procurement,  svjp  recruiting  of  personnel, 
and  reduce  construction  efforts  because  of 
a  shortage  of  governmental  appropriated 
funds  to  operate  the  Job. 

In  all  fairness  to  the  citizens  of  the  Unlt«l 
States,  It  cannfit  be  said  that  these  factors 
were  conducive  to  an  orderly,  planned,  eco- 
nomical operation.  From  the  testimony,  we 
are  convinced  that  any  confusion  or  chaos 
that  ensued  since  the  beginning  of  this  Job 
was  caused,  not  by  Atlas,  but  by  the  pressure 
of  world  circumstances  tha*:  endangered  our 
freedom.  It  is  Important  to  bear  In  mind 
that  Atlas,  as  Uie  contractor,  was  only  doing 
what  it  was  to!d. 

Testimony  against  Atlas  in  this  Investiga- 
tion could  very  well  have  amounted  to  per- 
jury, bad  the  investigators  seen  their  duty 
and  done  it. 

To  go  through  the  entire  proceedings 
would  be  too  lengthy,  but  here  are  a  few 
hieh  lights  worthy  of  note:  It  was  alleped 
that  there  were  a  number  of  arrests  and  con- 
victions In  connection  with  Irrepularltie?  In 
procurement,  ^lartlcularly  kick-backs,  with 
numerous  references  to  the  Bans  case.  As 
we  already  know,  Joe  Bana  was  dismissed  by 
the  Consular  Covirt  in  Casablanca  on  April 
21,  19&2.  because  there  was  no  evidence 
against  this  good  man. 

Joe  Connolly  testified  that  he  returned  to 
the  United  8ta-.es  on  a  ship  on  which  there 
were  60  former  Atlas  employees,  all  return- 
ing because  of  conditions  at  the  work  site. 


Here  is  a  tally  of  the  Atlas  passengers  on 
that  ship  which  arrived  In  the  United  States 
March  10,  1952:  One  employee  with  a  com- 
pleted contract;  1  returning  home  because 
of  Insufflclent  number  of  hours  of  work: 
8  rettirning  home  becatise  of  dissatisfaction 
with  the  Job;  11  returning  because  of  per- 
sonal or  family  reasons.  Total,  16.  Of  these. 
15  had  accrued  sufficient  time  on  the  Job  so 
that  they  were  enabled  to  return  at  their 
own  expense  and  not  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government. 

Mr.  Cassldy,  Army  audit  man.  who  for  some 
strange  reason  is  still  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Army  audit,  alleged  "that  the  district  engi- 
neer did  not  have  the  authority  to  direct  the 
contractor  to  waive  competitive  bidding  and 
that  Mr.  Cassldy  advised  the  contractor  the 
Army  Audit  Agency  would  be  the  Judge  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  contractor  would  be 
reimbursed,  and  that  he  would  take  exception 
to  any  purchases  on  which  the  contractor 
could  not  show  competitive  bids.  Atlas  re- 
ceived Instructions  from  the  district  engi- 
neer to  make  purchases  without  competitive 
bids."  A  series  of  affidavits  attesting  to  this 
fact  are  attached  to  the  testimony.  Since 
Atlas  is  working  few  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 
it  necessarily  follows  that  they  would  carry 
out  orders  from  the  engineers  and  not  little 
people  like  Mr.  Ca5sldy,  who  sitting  on  his 
bureaucratic,  rickety  throne,  arbitrarily  is- 
sued orders  designed   to  delay  the  Job. 

Allegations  were  made  that  piu-chases  were 
made  from  petty  cash  In  amounts  as  high  as 
•J.OOO.  Highest  amount  ever  authorized,  and 
then  with  the  written  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting officer,  was  $50. 

John  W.  Leahy,  another  former  disgruntled 
employee,  alleged  that  the  management  of 
the  Atlas  New  York  office  is  incompetent  and 
does  not  function  properly.  Governmental 
agencies  Inspected  the  office  and  made  two 
recommendations:  (1)  To  change  the  com- 
bination of  the  safe;  (2)  new  classification 
for  class  C  property  records. 

Joe  Connolly  charged  again  that  he  ob- 
served inefficiency,  mismanagement,  and 
poor  work  on  the  part  of  Atlas.  In  the  testi- 
mony, his  accusations  are  completely  re- 
futed, but  let's  bring  the  statement  of  one 
Burgess  Ralston,  then  a  supervisor  of  pay- 
roll at  Sldl  Sllmane.  who  shared  a  tent  with 
the  high-minded  Connolly: 

"During  the  time  this  gentleman  and  1 
occupied  the  same  quarters.  I  observed  some 
of  his  dally  habits.  At  dally  Intervals  dur- 
ing the  week,  Mr.  Connolly  would  spend 
most  of  the  time  sleeping  on  his  cot.  Mr. 
Connolly  was.  to  my  observation,  under  the 
Infiuence  of  beer,  which  could  be  bought 
and  drunk  at  a  small  stand  located  near  the 
main  gate  to  the  camp.  I  would  usually 
spend  a  portion  of  my  hourly  period  In  my 
cot  resting  and  reading  the  dally  paper  and 
would  also  visit  my  quarters  for  various  rea- 
sons at  very  brief  intervals  during  the  day- 
time, and  these  were  the  times  I  observed 
Mr.  Connolly  in  his  cot.  My  quarters  were 
located  approximately  60  to  75  feet  from 
my  office." 

The  turkey  and  peanut  stories  are  classic 
examples  of  how  mountains  can  be  made  from 
molehills: 

Allegations  were  that  a  shipment  of  6.0C0 
pounds  of  ttirkeys  for  Christmas  w<ere  put  on 
a  ship  bound  for  Greece,  and  when  It  was 
found  that  the  shipment  would  not  arrive 
In  Casablanca  until  January  10.  another  6,000 
pounds  were  flown  in  at  great  expense,  and 
that  nobody  knows  what  became  of  the  orig- 
inal 6,000  pounds  put  on  the  ship.  And  one 
plane  brought  over  nothing  but  peanuts. 
The  steamship  Bondia  put  out  from  New 
York  bound  for  Casablanca,  scheduled  to 
arrive  December  12.  Her  sailing  schedule 
was  changed  while  at  sea.  and  when  It  was 
found  out  that  the  Bondia  would  not 
arrive  In  Casablanca  until  January  11.  a 
plane  load  of  turkeys  were  flown  in  time  for 
the  workers  Christmas  feast.  When  the 
Bondia  finally  reached  Casablanca,  the  tur- 


keys were  accepted  and  put  to  good  use  In 
the  mess  halls  at  the  various  camps.  Atlas 
never  ordered  or  received  any  peanuts  by  air. 

The  testimony  brings  up  an  allegation 
that  at  one  air  base,  heavy  rains  caused  a 
nearby  river  to  overflow  and  flood  the  Ipnd- 
Ing  strip  and  parking  aprons.  So  far,  there 
h.is  been  no  air  base  built  in  Morocco  In  the 
vicinity  of  a  river. 

Another  allegation  states  that  construc- 
tion cam)36  were  built  as  much  as  5  or  6 
miles  from  the  runways,  by  Atlas  in  com- 
plete disregard  of  directives  of  the  district 
engineer  and  the  Air  Force,  resulting  in  the 
loss  of  several  millions  of  dollars.  In  each 
Instance  the  camp  location  was  selected  by 
the  district  engineer  and  approved  by  the 
Air  Force. 

The  story  of  the  Nouaseur  air  strip  that 
caved  in,  hit  every  paper  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  curtain.  In  the  Investleatlcn,  it  was 
charged  that  the  Nouasevu-  Operations 
Apron  failed  because  of  improper  construc- 
tion and  disregard  of  specifications.  What 
actually  happened  was  that  the  apron  was 
subjected  to  a  test  of  a  2.000-ton  roller  at  a 
time  when  the  apron  while  still  uncom- 
pleted, was  saturated  down  to  the  subbase 
with  unprecedented  rains. 

Mr.  Dillon  and  others  of  his  ilk  made 
much  ado  about  the  high  percentage  of 
terminations  of  employees.  The  record 
shows  that  the  average  monthly  termination 
amounted  to  2.44  percent,  up  until  April  7 
of  this  jcslt — substantially  lower  than  that 
of  other  large  projects  overseas. 

Throughout  the  entire  investigation, 
charge  after  charge  Is  hurled  back  Into  the 
throats  of  those  who  made  them  with  In- 
finite patience  and  painstaking  thorough- 
ness. 

J.  B.  Bonny,  chairman  of  the  operating 
committee  of  Atlas  Constructors,  and  Lyman 
D.  Wilbur,  resident  partner  of  Atlas,  pre- 
sented their  side  of  the  story  to  the  Investi- 
gating committee.  They  did  a  magnificent 
Job  of  clearing  the  names  of  the  five  com- 
panies in  the  Joint  venture  before  the  Con- 
gress. But  alas,  our  Washington  press  corps 
who  so  willingly  lent  their  united  efforts  to 
disseminating  the  vicious,  unfounded  ac- 
cusations of  the  malcontents,  to  the  world 
failed  In  their  most  Important  obligation — 
that  of  writing  the  other  side  of  the  case. 


Social  Security  Reconsidered 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEa 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  submit 
herewith  an  interesting  editorial  taken 
from  the  Buffalo  Evening  News.  June  19, 
1952.  I  recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  Congress: 

Social  Sectjkitt  REcONsn)B3in) 

On  second  thought,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of  In- 
creasing social -security  benefits.  The  vota 
Tuesday  for  a  $5-a-month  Increase,  a  new 
disability  waiver  clause,  and  a  boost  from 
$50  to  $70  In  the  outside  monthly  Income 
a  beneficiary  may  earn  without  Jeopardizing 
his  retirement  pension  was  so  decisive — 360 
to  22 — that  many  of  the  older  folks  must 
\je  wondering  what  was  done  to  the  bill  to 
make  It  more  palatable  than  the  one  which 
was  rejected  3  weeks  ago. 

The  answer  is  that  this  is  practically  the 
B&me  bill,  but  Congressmen — mainly  the  R«- 
publlcans — have  been  hearing  from  the  pen- 
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sloners.  When  the  bill  first  came  up,  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Republicans  let  the  doc- 
tors' lobby  persuade  them  to  oppose  the 
whole  bill  on  account  of  some  rather  un- 
substantial fears  about  a  single  clavise,  one 
which  the  American  Medical  Association  sus- 
pected might  be  an  entering  wedge  for  social- 
ized medicine. 

Result:  the  clause  In  question  was  elim- 
inated, and  the  bill  went  sailing  through. 
But  the  irony  is  that  the  powers  conferred 
on  Security  Administrator  Oscar  Ewing — to 
which  the  AMA  objected— are  probably 
broader  in  the  new  bUl  than  the  old.  The 
language  that  has  been  eliminated  gave  him 
specifled  powers  to  require  examinations  of 
anyone  claiming  disability;  the  new  bill 
leaves  him  with  the  same  authority  but 
does  not  spell  out  how  he  may  exercise  it. 

The  Congressmen  who  voted  against  the 
first  bin  and  for  the  second  one,  in  other 
words,  did  an  abrupt  about-face,  occasioned 
primarily  by  the  flood  of  maU  they  received 
on  the  subject.  There  we  at  least  three  les- 
sons that  might  be  drawn  from  the  fiasco — 
If  any  doctors  or  Republican  policy-makers 
are  listening. 

One — for  the  doctors — Is  a  reminder  of  the 
old  fable  about  the  boy  who  cried  wolf.  The 
AMA  didn't  really  have  much  of  a  case  this 
time,  but  it  yelled  wolf  anyway,  and  has 
therefore  made  it  less  likely  that  Congress 
will  Jump  to  Its  aid  the  next  time  it  really 
thinks  it  has  spied  a  wolf. 

Another  lesson — for  the  House  Republican 
leaders — is  that  there  might  be  some  virtue 
in  listening,  once  in  a  while,  to  the  views  of 
the  younger  Members  from  the  marginal  dis- 
tricts, where  the  party  can't  afford  to  be 
wrong  on  an  issue  of  this  character.  It's  all 
very  well  for  the  leaders — the  Members  with 
seniority  from  the  one-party  districts — to 
vote  against  a  major  bill  because  they  don't 
like  some  minor  clause  in  it.  But  it  can  be 
disastrous  for  them  to  make  this  a  matter  of 
party  policy  in  such  a  way  that  the  party 
majority  can  be  pictured  by  the  Democrats 
as  against  social  security — which  would  un- 
doubtedly have  happened  II  the  original  vote 
had  been  allowed  to  stand. 

Finally — as  a  matter  of  both  equity  and 
good  politics — the  critics  of  this  bill  might 
well  have  pegged  their  case  to  a  plea  for  still 
greater  relief  from  the  means  test.  Most 
social-security  beneficiaries  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  their  pension  at  65  is  something 
they  have  contributed  to  and  are  entitled  to 
receive  as  a  matter  of  right.  Actually,  they 
dont  get  it  unless  they  quit  work — unless 
their  earnings  are  $50  a  month  or  less.  The 
new  bill  would  raise  this  figure  to  970.  Many 
Republicans  wanted  to  boost  it  to  8100,  or 
remove  the  ceiling  on  earned  income  en- 
tirely. Why  not?  Why  should  an  elderly 
citizen  have  to  be  pauperized  in  order  to 
claim  a  social-security  pension  to  which  he 
has  been  led  to  believe  he  has  a  right?  Why 
shouldn't  the  Republicans  wage  their  fight 
on  that  basis — and  leave  it  to  the  Democrats 
for  once  to  explain  the  difference  between 
what  their  campaign  oratory  promises  and 
what  their  legislation  delivers? 


Statement  of  Gen.  J.  Lawton  CoUini 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
by  Gen.  J.  Lawton  Collins,  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Army,  before  the  Commit- 


tee on  Armed  Services,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. June  2,  1952 : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  was  re- 
cently asked  to  testify  before  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
on  section  638  of  the  pending  appropriation 
bill  which  would  limit  the  expenditxircs  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  during  fiscal  year 
1953.  In  connection  with  that  amendment, 
It  was  necessary  to  set  down  a  few  facts 
about  the  Army's  program  which  we  initiated 
back  In  September  of  1950.  It  was  also  nec- 
essary to  outline  a  few  hard  realities  about 
Army  ammunition.  Before  going  into  the 
details  on  our  ammunition  situation,  I 
should  first  like  to  place  in  proper  perspec- 
tive the  over-all  effects  of  this  proposal  on 
the  Army's  program. 

Paced  with  the  possibility  that  the  Army 
would  have  to  operate  in  fiscal  year  1953 
under  an  expenditure  ceUlng.  we  could  either 
reduce  our  personnel  or  make  sharp  reduc- 
tions in  delivery  of  combat  equipment  and 
supplies. 

If  we  adopted  the  first  alternative,  we 
would  have  to  start  immediately  to  cut  back 
the  strength  of  the  Army  so  that  before  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1933  we  would  have  to  be 
at  ab'jui  half  our  present  strength — or  about 
800.000,  which  is  only  200.000  more  than  we 
had  when  the  Communists  struck  in  Korea. 
This  would  mean  the  demobilization  of  about 
half  of  our  active  combat  units  and  support- 
ing elements — roughly  back  to  the  10-dlvl- 
Bion  structure  we  had  t>efore  Korea.  It  would 
mean  the  sacrifice  of  all  we  have  gained  in 
checking  communism  in  Korea  since  we 
could  no  longer  supp>ort  the  United  Nations 
action  there  and.  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tain our  forces  now  In  Europe  under  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization. 

Such  a  situation  would  be  completely  un- 
acceptable from  a  military  security  point  of 
view.  As  a  responsible  military  adviser,  I 
would  recommend  against  It. 

The  only  alternativi  to  reducing  our 
forces  would  be  to  make  sharp  reductions  in 
otir  deliveries  of  combat  supplies  and  equip- 
ment. We  cannot  cut  ammunition  deliver- 
ies in  fiscal  year  1953 — too  many  American 
lives  are  immediately  at  stake  in  Korea  and 
no  one  can  foretell  what  might  happen  In 
Europe.  In  lieu  of  any  cut  In  ammunition 
deliveries,  we  thus  have  to  reexamine  ctir 
procurement  of  other  major  Items. 

Under  present  plans,  the  Army  will  peak 
Its  production  of  materiel,  including  am- 
munition, during  fiscal  year  1953.  We  must 
do  so  in  order  to  replace  the  World  War  II 
stocks  consumed  in  Korea. 

We  could  not  have  fought  in  Korea  if  we 
had  not  rebuilt  and  salvaged  the  leftover 
stocks  from  World  War  II.  We  had  bought 
practically  no  new  materiel  since  World  War 
II.  Therefore,  as  the  war  in  Korea  consumed 
our  stocks  of  ammunition  and  weapons  our 
supply  position  became  hazardous.  Our 
stocks  were  running  low  and  we  had  no  new 
production   yet   coming   In. 

The  most  severe  drain  has  been  on  ammu- 
nition, and  we  could  not  risk  a  reduction 
In  deliveries  under  any  circumstances. 

If  we  should  have  to  cut  ammunition  de- 
liveries t>ecause  of  a  limitation  on  expendi- 
tures In  ^al  year  1953  and  then  If  combat 
In  Korea  should  continue,  or  if  our  troops 
In  Eiirope  were  attacked,  we  would  soon  have 
no  reserves  of  some  of  the  most  Important 
types  of  ammunition  and  our  front-line 
troops  would  then  have  to  limit  their  am- 
munition expenditures  to  what  came  off  the 
production  lines. 

The  fact  is  that  some  of  the  types  of  am- 
munition most  important  to  our  troops  have 
been  rationed  in  Korea  for  three  basic 
reasons.  First,  the  unusually  high  rate  of 
fire  necessary  to  offset  the  enemy's  superior- 
ity in  numbers.  Secondly,  because  we  have 
DO  ammunition  production  lines  of  any  con- 
sequence in  operation.  And  finally,  because 
It    requires    approximately     I14     years    to 


achieve  volume  production  of  ammunition 
from  lines  which  are  idle  or  are  nonexistent. 
Ammunition  cannot  be  produced  in  vol- 
ume overnight.  It  takes  approximately  I14 
years  to  establish  production  lines  and  to 
achieve  mass  production.  Beginning  this 
month  we  should  begin  to  receive  deliveries 
of  urgently  needed  ammunition  whose  pe- 
riod of  gestation  began  18  months  ago.  That 
is  why  it  is  so  Important  that  no  action  be 
taken  which   might  reduce  deliveries. 

Let  me  trace  for  you.  In  general  terms,  the 
facts  on  our  ammunition  situation,  not  only 
as  it  affects  the  Army's  security  responslbUl- 
tiee  in  Korea,  but  more  Importantly  on  a 
world-wide  basis. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  11.  the  Army  had 
rather  large  stocks  of  ammunition,  but  these 
stocks  were  somewhat  out  of  balance.  In 
addition.  It  Is  well  known  that  ammunition 
gradually  deteriorates  in  storage  and  require* 
renovation  after  a  period  of  time  In  order 
to  make  It  safely  serviceable.  Stocks  were 
smallest  for  the  tjrpes  of  ammunition  which 
came  into  use  toward  the  end  of  the  war  and 
which  did  not  reach  volume  production  dur- 
ing the  war  because  of  their  late  develop- 
ment. 

Due  to  these  stocks  of  ammunition,  large, 
but  in  many  types  unbalanced  and  in  many 
other  types  temporarily  unserviceable,  and 
the  urge  for  economy  in  the  early  postwar 
years,  the  Army  bought  very  little  ammu- 
nition prior  to  the  fall  of  1950. 

We  were  aware  that  In  the  face  of  such 
small  procurement  and  the  constant  drain 
of  ammunition  for  training,  cur  stocks  wers 
being  depleted,  and  we  undertook  a  pro- 
gram to  renovate  our  unserviceable  ammu- 
nition. 

Beginning  In  1950.  the  appropriations  by 
Congress  for  ammunition  Increased.  Tbe 
first  supplemental  appropriation  was  made 
available  on  September  27.  1950.  In  the 
amount  of  $373,749,000,  which  represented 
the  entire  amount  requested  of  the  Coneresa. 
The  second  supplemental,  made  available  on 
January  6.  1951.  carried  I1.452.5F3.000.  which 
was  the  sum  requested  of  the  Congreas.  A 
third  supplemental,  available  May  31.  1951, 
carried  an  additional  $250,000,000  for  ammu- 
nition, and  the  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1952  made  available  another  •1.072.116.000. 
which  were  the  sums  requnted  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

These  appropriations  which  I  have  cited 
are  limited  to  ammunition  and  do  not  in- 
clude amounts  appropriated  for  guided  mis- 
siles. 

As  you  can  see.  the  first  large  cum  ap- 
propriated for  ammunition  was  made  avail- 
able in  January  1951.  One  month  later,  our 
cumulative  obligations  for  ammunition  con- 
stituted 72  percent  of  funds  appropriated 
Including  the  January  amount.  This  is  an 
Impreaaive  record. 

These  funds  were  obligated  as  rapidly  as 
the  Army  could  do  so;  however,  as  I  have 
said,  approximately  li^  years  are  required 
to  bring  ammunition  Into  volume  produc- 
tion from  lines  which  are  Idle  or  are  non- 
existent. Therefore,  since  the  first  large  ap- 
propriation for  ammunition  was  in  January 
1951.  we  could  not  anticipate  any  large-scale 
production  until  June  1952.  I  believe  you 
are  aware  of  some  of  the  difficulties  we  en- 
countered, such  as  the  scarcity  of  machine 
tools.  Accordingly,  from  June  25,  1950,  on, 
ammunition  expenditures  in  Korea  as  well 
as  the  building  up  there  of  reserve  stocks 
had  to  come  almost  entirely  from  our  World 
War  II  left-overs. 

An  impcntant  factor  affecting  our  ammu- 
nition situation  is  the  authorized  rate  of 
fire  during  the  period  when  the  funds  were 
being  appropriated  and  obligated. 

From  the  very  beginning  in  Korea,  we  had 
to  offset  the  enemy's  almost  overwhelming 
numtiers  with  superior  weapons  and  fire 
power  In  the  hands  of  outnumbered  but 
courageous  Americans.  Therefore,  almost 
Immediately  after  the  fighting  in  Korea  b*- 
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gau.  the  F»r  Kast  Comn^and  requested  and 
obtained  approval  for  rates  of  fire  for  four 
basic  types.  wh<cb  were  several  times  greater 
than  World  War  U  rates. 

The  eXfect  of  these  hlgtaar  autboriaed  rates 
was  to  decrease  the  existing  supply  in  terms 
of  days  that  it  would  last.  It  was  very 
serious  In  the  case  of  those  types  where  the 
depot  stocks  were  relatively  low  and  where 
a  oonsldershle  proportion  of  the  existing 
stocks  required  renovation  before  sblpcnent. 
As  a  coosequecce.  these  types  did  not  remcti 
the  theater  in  suiOclent  volume  to  support 
ths  authorised  rate  and  to  buUd  up  a  reason- 
able operating  reserve. 

Thus,  among  some  tjrpee  of  ammunition. 
It  was  necessar)'  to  ration  ths  amounts  avail- 
alile  almost  frcm  the  beginning  of  combat 
In  Korea. 

As  a  result  at  ammunition  expenditures  In 
Korea  and  shlp.-nents  to  tbe  Far  East  for  the 
creation  of  tbe»  ter  reserves,  our  depot  stocks 
in  the  United  utates  shrank  The  drop  Is 
alarming  in  several  cases  unless  we  are  to 
receive  delivery  in  such  volume  as  will  check 
the  depletion  and  tend  to  restore  stock  levels. 
Tlkerefore.  the  early  delivery  of  ammitnltlon 
is  asaentlai.  Tbe  projected  rates  of  delivery 
are  such  as  to  permit  the  sustaining  at  vio- 
lent combat  in  Korea,  if  it  recurs,  from  tbe 
production  Une.  Should  combat  oontinue  as 
at  present  or  oease  altogether,  this  produc- 
tion rate  wUI  begin  to  restore  tbe  depot 
stocks. 

It  is  these  future  deliveries,  especially  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1963.  that  assume  sucb 
Importanoe  In  the  light  of  the  expenditure 
llmitatlnn  in  section  6Sa  ot  tbe  pendlnp;  ap- 
propriation bill.  Becaiuw  the  Army  dares 
not  reduce  Its  acceptance  of  ammunition  de- 
liveries In  (iacal  year  1963.  the  expenditure 
limitation  would  compel  tiie  Army  to  make 
drastic  cuts  in  the  acceptance  of  other  equip- 
ment. 

But  we  must  provide  st  least  tbe  bars 
minimum  of  equipment  necessary  to  keep 
our  forcer  In  action.  Hence.  It  is  exceed- 
ingly diOcult  to  determine  where  to  cut.  Ws 
have  to  maintain  balance,  so  we  have  tenta- 
tively allcx^ted  the  cuts  to  major  items  other 
than  ammunition 

I  should  like  to  outline  for  you  briefly  tbe 
spedfic  effects  of  tbe  proposed  limitation  In 
four  major  arens:  Trucka.  tanks,  antiaircraft, 
and  coaununlcatlacs  equipment. 

Tstjcita 

Otir  tactical  trucks  ars  the  ba^bone  of 
ths  Army's  mobility  In  combat.  During  fiscal 
year  1951  alone  we  lost  more  than  35»00 
2 '-2 -ton  trucks,  weapons  carriers,  and  Jeeps 
In  Korea.  This  nunJoer  Lb  25  percent  greatsr 
than  the  number  of  these  vehicles  which 
would  be  available  for  the  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserves  under  the  limitation 
even  If  we  stripped  our  overseas  forces  of  all 
reserves. 

Of  course,  we  could  not  use  these  trucks 
for  training  purposes  at  home  and  deny  our 
exposed  American  troops  overseas  what  they 
need  to  back  them  up.  And  yet,  even  If  we 
stripped  our  National  Ouard  and  Beserve 
units,  our  troops  overseas  would  not  havs 
enough  vehicles  to  sxipport  tbem  in  combat 
If  they  were  attacked. 

TSITKS 

If  this  expenditure  limitation  is  imposed, 
we  shall  hare  to  elimtnate  over  3.000  medium 
tanks,  with  the  result  that  we  could  accept 
only  SOO  tanks  'or  our  Army  during  the  entire 
fiscal  year.  This  means  that  we  would  not 
be  able  during  fiscal  year  1953  to  support  our 
overseas  troops.  Including  those  on  tbe  front 
lines  In  Korea,  with  any  spare  modern  tanks. 
We  would  also  be  left  with  almost  an  80- 
percent  shortage  In  our  requirements  for  otir 
newly  developed  post-World  War  II  tanks  for 
the  active  Army  In  the  United  States.  Pur- 
thennore.  we  could  not  give  a  single  modem 
tank  to  the  If  atlonal  Guard  or  the  Organized 


Reserrss  for  training,  nor  would  there  be  • 
single  modem  tank  in  any  of  our  depots. 

AifTiAiBcaArr 

The  Army's  antiaircraft  role  In  the  de- 
fense of  the  United  States,  of  our  own  troops 
overseas,  and  of  the  Air  Force  bases  around 
the  world  Is  a  cause  of  constant  concern  to 
us.  We  actually  need  several  hundred  AA 
battalions  for  our  air  defenses,  but  we  have 
only  l>een  able  to  establish  less  than  half  tbe 
number  of  active  t>attalions  required. 

One  of  the  key  Items  in  our  aiir  defense  la 
the  T~33  Are  control  set  which  Is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  our  90-mmimeter  and  120-mllll- 
meter  guns  as  well  as  of  our  new  missiles. 
This  equipment  has  been  especially  devel- 
oped to  meet  the  threat  of  faster  flying 
planes.  It  permits  our  weapons  to  fire  effec- 
tively at  greater  ranges  and  higher  altitudes. 

We  need  this  new  equipment  not  only  for 
our  active  forces  but  for  our  National  Ouard 
xinlts  which  we  consider  a  vital  part  of  the 
Nation's  antiaircraft  defensee-in-belng.  If 
the  expenditure  limitation  Is  Imposed  only 
about  30  percent  of  our  National  Guard  AA 
units  whom  we  coiint  on  for  D-day  readi- 
Ziess  will  have  tbe  T-33  equipment. 

coMmnncATiONs  wavmoKr 

The  consumption  In  Korea  of  battlefield 
radios — bandy-talkies  and  walkie-talkies — In 
fiscal  year  1951  was  over  22.000.  nearly  twice 
the  number  which  would  be  RTatlebie  for  the 
National  Guard  and  Organised  Reserves  un- 
der tbe  proposed  limitation  on  expenditures 
even  if  we  denied  our  exposed  troops  over- 
seas the  back-up  they  need.  Consequently, 
under  these  clrcumstanoee  It  Is  doubtful  that 
we  could  afford  to  Issue  theee  sets  to  our 
National  Guard  and  Reserves.  Further,  we 
would  only  be  able  to  equip  our  active  Army 
in  tbe  United  States  with  60  percent  of  their 
needs  T^ls  situation,  similar  to  that  of 
tactical  trticks,  Is  one  which  I  oould  not 
recommend. 

To  summarise.  It  has  been  neoessary  to 
ration  certain  types  of  ammunition  in  Korea. 
It  requires  approximately  1 U2  years  to  estab- 
lish production  lines  and  to  achieve  volurae 
production  of  ammunition.  The  nwoey  ap- 
propriated by  Congress  has  been  put  to 
work  and  volume  production  will  begin  in 
fiscal  year  1953. 

If  the  limitation  on  expenditures  Is  not 
Imposed  and  we  are  permitted  to  accept  de- 
liveries forecast  for  the  coming  fiscal  year. 
It  should  not  be  necessary  to  ration  ammu- 
nition again.  However.  If  the  limitation  la 
Imposed,  we  will  have  to  curtail  acceptance 
of  major  Itoms  of  equipment  so  as  not  to 
endanger  our  ammunition  supply  in  tbe 
futtire. 


inigt  SaM  C.  Blair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  mssotjai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  23,  1952 

Ut.  M0UI£>ER.    Mr.  Spealcer,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I    Include  the    following  editorial 
from  tbe  Cooper  County  Record: 
DiGNmr  IN  Jusnca 

With  the  passing  of  the  present  Four- 
teenth Judicial  Circuit  our  county  loses  a 
distingul&hed  lurlst.  Judge  Sam  C.  Blair 
will  preside  ova  tbe  Cole  County  Circuit 
Coxzrt  where  State  Utigation  originatea  be- 
cause it  is  the  seat  of  the  8ute  capital. 


Ttie  heavy  load  carried  by  Judge  Blair  for 
years  In  the  six  counties  is  well  known,  as 
Is  also  his  devotion  to  service.  He  la  both 
brilliant  and  a  hard,  oooscientloue  worker. 
Often  he  held  court  at  night  to  keep  the 
work  current. 

All  familiar  with  conduct  of  the  courts 
In  the  circuit  know  alao  that  his  Judicial 
mind  h«a  a  Ane  sense  of  values  as  to  his 
obligation  to  society  and  to  tbe  prisoner  at 
the  bar.  With  a  fair  chance  to  redeem  a 
wrongdCMir  to  good  citizenship.  Judge  Blair 
has  been  willing  to  give  the  man,  or  woman, 
a  chance,  even  though  it  usually  meant  some 
criticism. 

Frequently  the  paroled  defendant  didn't 
live  up  to  his  obligations  and  opportunities, 
but  It  Is  better  that  Justice  be  temporarily 
mocked  than  for  every  person  whose  foot 
slips  to  have  no  further  chance  to  get  to 
his  feet.  This  is  especially  true  of  young 
people  in  trouble  for  tbe  first  Ume. 

No  consideration  of  politics,  race,  creed,  or 
position  in  life  ever  has  entered  liito  &nj 
decision  by  Judge  Blair,  unless  one  might  say 
that  the  position  of  the  lowly  and  friendless 
has  l)een  meticulously  safeguarded.  He  never 
haa  allowed  a  defendant  to  enter  a  plea 
hastily,  and  usually  he  has  insisted  that  the 
accused  first  consult  counsel.  Sometimes  a 
prisoner  has  insisted  that  h€'  doesn't  want  a 
lawj'er.  but  If  the  charge  Is  grave  Judge  Blair 
has  overruled  him  and  has  appointed  a  mem- 
ber of  the  bar  to  serve  without  fee. 

No  man  has  a  higher  regard  for  the  rights 
of  the  individual  than  Sam  Blair.  Court- 
room audiences  have  listened  Intently  as 
he  has  dispassionately  instrmcted  a  Jury  to 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  because  the 
State  has  failed  to  prove  its  case  sufficiently 
for  u  conviction. 

Sometimes  when  there  was  no  contention 
that  a  crime  was  not  oommitted  but  venue 
was  not  established.  It  has  rankled  Judge 
Blair  to  BO  Instruct  a  Jury,  but,  as  he  has 
pointed  cut,  it  is  part  of  tbe  code,  and  If 
we  begin  by  throwing  out  i>art  of  tbe  law 
soon  we  will  have  none  of  our  hard-won 
rights  left  and  then  liberty  gives  way  to 
government  by  edict.  It  is  better.  Judge  Blair 
often  has  pointed  out.  for  many  guilty  men 
to  go  free  than  for  one  Innocent  one  to  be 
sentenced. 

Thus,  in  safeguarding  the  Individual  a  Ju- 
rist also  is  protecting  society,  for  when  any 
one  person  Is  unduly  Jeopardised  all  are  In 
danger. 

Though  tJeas  and  poorly  Informed  people 
often  say  that  the  law  was  made  to  protect 
the  criminal  and  to  provide  fees  for  the 
lawyers.  The  truth  Is  that  a  majority  of 
malefactors  have  no  ftmds.  But  the  legal 
profession  has  done  a  poor  Job  In  public  re- 
lations— informing  the  puWlc  of  the  facts. 

Judge  Blair  In  rendering  decisions  In  bor- 
derline cases  and  in  other  observations  from 
the  bench,  has  clarified  many  misapprehen- 
sions about  the  law.  It  protects  human 
rights  won  on  countless  fleklB  and  In  many 
forums  through  ages  when  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  strove  against  many  forms  of  tjTatuiy. 
Only  students  of  history  can  know  how  far  we 
have  oome  from  tbe  Jungle  of  might  that  once 
made  right 

As  men  are  not  perfect.  10  tbe  lav  la  not. 
Put  It  represents  In  practical  form  an  ac- 
cumulation of  safeguards,  often  atmsed.  but 
the  most  practical  code  yet  devised.  Proof 
of  that  Is  In  tbe  progress  made  by  democ- 
racies compared  to  tbe  stagnation  of  society 
under  dictatorships. 

Judge  Sam  Blab-  reflects  credit  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  implicit  faith  of  an  parties 
in  his  fairness,  honesty,  and  inteUlger^cs 
ootild  be  cited  In  many  cases,  but  pnceOent 
here  is  unnecessary:  his  integrity  is  accepted 
as  self-evident.  He  will  be  missed  In  our 
cotirtroom.  but  bis  friends  rejoice  that  be 
no  locker  will  be  overburdened  in  ttj6  (tJ»- 
chargc  at  his  duties. 
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Killer  Reds  Pick  ap  Tbeir  Foartli  Varsitj 
K  at  Koje:  KKKK — Kremlin,  Katyn, 
Korea,  and  Koje :  Killers  All 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NXW  JEHSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  15. 1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communist  murder  of  innocent  POW's 
on  Koje  brands  the  Reds  with  their 
fourth  varsity  K — K  for  killers. 

Communists  were  branded  with  their 
first  K  for  the  killings  hatched  in  the 
Kremlin — these  are  legion;  their  second 
K  for  the  slaughter  of  Polish  ofBcers  at 
Katyn;  their  third  K  comes  for  their 
butchery  of  noncombatants  in  Korea; 
their  fourth  from  Koje. 

Radio  Moscow  now  has  a  "first"  it  can 
boast  of  without  fear  of  successful  con- 
tradiction :  The  world's  first  4-K  branded 
beasts,  Kremlin,  Katyn,  Korea,  Koje: 
Killers  all. 

How  unlike  our  own  4-H  Clubs: 
health,  heart,  hands,  and  head. 


Butte,  Mont 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
an  article  on  Butte.  Mont.,  by  Mr.  R.  H. 
Fletcher,  and  carried  in  the  Ford  Times 
for  July  1952.  It  is  well  worth  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  because  it  gives 
an  understanding  of  the  most  pictur- 
esque and  interesting  city  in  the  United 
States  and  because  It  portrays  an  inkling 
of  some  of  the  characteristics  which 
have  made  Butte,  Mont,,  and  America 
great: 

Brrm,  Mont. 
(By  R.  H.  Fletcher) 

Butte's  most  loyal  citizens  concede  that 
their  town  Isn't  beautiful.  But  tn  the  same 
breath  they  point  out  prldefully  that  It  U 
the  greatest  mining  camp  In  the  world — a 
mile  high  and  a  mile  deep — the  richest  hill 
on  earth  The  hill  Is  a  western  spur  of  the 
continental  divide,  honeycombed  to  a  depth 
of  4.200  feet  with  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
drifts  and  stopes.  Its  complex  vein  system 
has  produced  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
copper,  zinc,  and  manganese,  and  there  is 
no  end  In  sight. 

It  Isn't  a  big  city — maybe  40,000,  Including 
suburbs.  Residential  areas  are  widely  scat- 
tered. There  is  a  democratic.  If  not  esthetic, 
mingling  of  log  cabin.  Imported  chateau, 
modest  bungalow,  colonial  mansion,  ginger- 
bread cottage,  and  plain,  uninspired  house. 
Interspersed  among  them  are  occasional 
mine  shafts,  tracks,  and  r'umps.  The  dull 
reverberation  of  blasting  far  beneath  the 
surface  may  startle  visitors,  but'lt's  a  homey 
■ound  to  the  Butte  born  and  bred. 

To  be  known  as  a  Butte  miner  carries  dis- 
tinction In  the  craft.     The  hill  has  always 


attracted  master  miners  from  other  States 
and  countries.  Anyone  from  a  foreign  land 
Is  almost  sure  to  find  a  neighborhood  here 
that  speaks  his  language.  Each  group  main- 
tains Its  Individuality,  and  topping  them  all 
are  the  volatile  Irish,  who  came  early  and 
lire  staying  late.  There  are  more  SulUvana 
than  Smiths  in  the  Butte  phone  book. 

Strange  stories  have  been  told  about 
Butte's  many  facta — her  Industrial  impor- 
tance, her  turbulent  history,  her  weird  poli- 
tics— but  It's  the  lovable,  laughable  antics  of 
her  people— especially  the  Irish — that  give 
the  camp  color  and  make  It  my  favorite  town. 
It  was  the  Irish  who  used  to  hire  the 
Cornish  band  to  head  their  St.  Patrick's  Day 
parades,  because  they  could  never  organize 
a  band  of  their  own.  Not  that  each  broth 
of  a  bye  couldn't  lilt  a  lay  or  toot  a  horn 
with  the  best  of  musicians,  but  each  one 
Insisted  on  being  the  leader. 

The  name  of  Mayor  Pat  MulUns  goes  ring- 
ing down  the  corridors  of  time  for  having 
introduced  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  to  the 
{issembled  Butte  populace  as  the  hero  of 
San  Diego  Hill.  Callahan  the  Bum  was  a  big- 
hearted  soul  with  an  uncontrollable  thirst. 
In  an  Indigo  mood  he  spent  most  of  one 
afternoon  trying  to  hang  himself.  Being 
a  gregarious  Individual  he  chose  a  busy 
dovntown  street  for  his  farewell  perform- 
ance and  used  a  convenient  awning  rope. 
The  passing  crowd  displayed  only  a  mild  In- 
terest and  offered  no  Interference,  on  the 
assumption  that  it  was  a  private  rather  than 
a  community  affair.  This  piqued  Mister 
CaUahan  no  end.  He  finally  gave  up  the  at- 
tempt, darkly  avowing  to  the  world  at  large 
that  he  "would  have  shown  'em  something 
pretty  fancy  In  suicides  If  the  damn  rope 
hadn't  choked  me  so." 

Another  Butte  Irishism  concerns  Patsy 
O'Hara.  who  called  at  the  light  company's 
cfflce  to  register  a  kick  and  encountered  Dan- 
ny Leary  at  the  desk.  Said  Patsy.  "Ol 
have  a  complaint  to  make.  Me  light  meter 
crapss." 

"Creeps.  Is  it."  said  Danny,  "and  how  do 
you  know?" 

"It's  In  a  dark  closet."  said  Patsy.  "Give 
susplcted  the  spalpeen  for  a  long  tolme  so 
this  mornLn'  I  snuck  In.  turned  on  the  Ught 
real  quick,  and  there  It  was  crapln',  bad  cess 
to   It." 

Said  Danny.  "And  if  It  wouldn't  be  creepln' 
when  you  turned  on  the  light  we  would  be 
after  puttln'  In  a  new  wan." 

The  party-loving,  sentimental  folks  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  get  a  temporal  as  well  as  a 
spiritual  satisfaction  out  of  wakes — a  custom 
which  they  have  made  prevalent  In  Butte. 
Irish  eyes  can  weep  as  readily  as  they  can 
smile,  but  not  for  long.  Friends  go  to  pay 
their  respects  and  to  convey  their  condo- 
lences, then  linger  for  the  social  aspects  of 
the  occasion.  They  know  that  the  departed 
would  encourage  them  to  do  so  were  he  In 
a  position  to  express  himself,  but  unfortu- 
nately his  position  is  usually  recumbent. 

Next  to  wakes,  the  Irish  enjoy  politics 
most.  This  penchant  makes  a  Butte  ballot 
read  like  a  Dublin  directory.  They  also  have 
a  fiair  for  nicknames  and  it  Is  a  drab  char- 
acter who  doesn't  have  some  descriptive 
moniker  aoded  to  the  one  his  parents  gave 
him.  Sometimes  they  are  more  frank  than 
complimentary.  Redneck,  Ears,  Straight- 
back,  Mickey  the  Scamp.  Wrinkle.  Gooseneck, 
Skid.  Hammer  Head,  the  Bull,  Creeper.  Rim- 
mer.  and  Rags  are  among  the  milder  appella- 
tions, current  and  past.  When  Mrs.  Finne- 
gan  and  her  brood  of  comely  daughters  blos- 
somed out  In  new  mink  coats,  or  reasonable 
facsimiles  thereof,  they  were  dubbed  the  Pur- 
bearLng   Pinnegans 

However  It  was  the  Cornlshmen.  or  Cousin 
Jacks,  as  they  are  known  In  mining  circles, 
who  Introduced  dog  racing  In  Butte.  Gut  of 
that  pastime  grew  the  country's  professional 
dog  racing,  with  the  greyhounds  pursuing 
Rusty,  the  uncatchable  electric  rabbit  that 


runs  on  a  rail.  On  certain  summer  nights  at 
the  track  out  on  the  Flat  south  of  town  the 
parl-mutuel  windows  are  very  busy.  Much 
ritual  attends  the  procedure  from  the  time 
the  lean  entries  are  paraded  In  the  paddock 
until  photo-finish  results  are  posted  and  bets 
collected.  To  disturb  the  prescribed  sequence 
Is  heresy. 

Nevertheless,  one  night  during  the  third 
event,  some  humorist — an  Irishman,  may- 
be?— ttirned  a  live  Jackrabblt  loose  on  the 
floodlighted  back  stretch,  in  front  of  the 
racing  hounds.  It  was  an  inspiration  such 
as  the  dogs  had  never  before  experienced, 
but  they  were  equal  to  It.  They  let  out  an 
extra  link  of  speed  and  left  the  track  for 
parts  unknown.  In  the  wake  of  the  bouncing, 
dodging  quarry.  Pandemonium  broke  loos* 
In  the  grandstand,  and  there  was  neither  re- 
joicing nor  lamenting  in  Butte  that  night, 
for  all  bets  had  to  be  declared  off. 

Eutte  citizens  are  partial  to  dogs,  and  the 
canines  are  as  variable  in  antecedents  as 
are  their  owners.  The  Job  of  dog  catcher 
pays  weU.  but  the  city  councU  always  has 
trouble  finding  someone  willing  to  accept 
the  honor  and  the  honorarium.  It  makes 
a  person  unpopular  with  much  of  the  dtl- 
zsnry.  and  as  fast  as  the  dog  catcher  can 
clap  unsponsored  dogs  Into  the  cage  on  his 
truck.  Butte  kids  quietly  let  them  out. 

The  real  story  of  Butte  literally  goes  deep- 
er than  the  surface  froth  and  frosting.  It  is 
a  story  of  brains.  Industry  and  engineering, 
the  tale  of  two  cities,  one  beneath  the  other, 
the  saga  of  thousands  of  men  at  work  un- 
derground, with  not  much  more  Indication 
on  top  than  the  throaty  harmony  of  mine 
whistles,  the  spin  of  sheave  wheels  on  gal- 
lows frames,  the  occasional  rumble  of  ore 
trains.  It  Is  a  story  of  progress  from  hand- 
operatffd  windlasses  to  million -dollar  elec- 
tric hoists  that  snatch  skips  full  of  ore  from 
levels  2,000.  3.000,  even  4.000  feet  below  the 
surface,  and  dump  them  In  bins  on  top  w:th 
delicate  precision — 15,000  tons  a  day  for  • 
normal  operation. 

Miners  In  hard  hats  and  digging  clothes 
gather,  lunch  buckets  In  hand,  at  shaft  col- 
lars when  it  Is  time  to  change  shifts.  Men 
appear  or  drop  out  of  sight  as  double  deck 
cages  shuttle  up  and  down  the  shafts.  It 
is  all  very  orderly  and  efficient.  TTiere  is  no 
perceptible  glamour,  yet  out  of  those  shafts 
has  come  about  $3. 000. 000. 000  worth  of 
metals.  For  years  the  Hill  furnished  one 
third  of  the  Nation's  copper,  and  It  now  pro- 
duces 95  percent  of  Its  manganeae.  This 
story  of  production  Is  Important  for  without 
it  there  would  be  no  Butte,  with  Its  check- 
ered past  and  picturesque  present. 

The  only  one  of  Butte's  copper  kings  to  be 
memorialized  by  friends  and  admirers  was 
Marcus  Daly,  the  Irishman  whose  faith 
turned  Butte  from  a  moribund  silver  camp 
Into  a  copper  bonanza.  One  of  his  race 
horses,  Tammany,  was  the  Idol  of  Butte's 
track  addicts.  Whenever  Tammany  was  en- 
tered on  the  big  time  back  east,  Butte  bet 
Its  coUectlve  shirt  on  him,  and  Tammany 
came  through.  In  appreciation,  his  portrait 
Is  done  in  colored  hardwood  Inlay  on  the 
buffet  floor  of  the  Montana  Hotel  In  Butte's 
neighboring  smelter  town.  Anaconda. 

When  the  Irish  collected  funds  for  a 
statue  of  Marctis  Daly  they  went  first  class, 
as  usual.  The  bronze  figure  by  St.  Gau- 
dens  stands  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  at  the 
school  of  mines  where  Marcus  can  scan  the 
city  for  which  he  did  so  much  and  which 
did  so  much  for  him.  When  the  statue  was 
unveiled  only  one  complaint  was  registered. 
Timothy  Aloyslus  McCarthy  said.  "Faith, 
they  should  have  had  him  on  a  folne.  white 
harse.  Marcus  was  always  nuts  about 
harses." 

There  Is  only  one  Butte  In  the  world- 
generous,  boisterous,  sentimental,  swagger- 
ing, friendly.  Nowhere  else  have  I  found 
such  spontaneous  and  prodigal  response  to 
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charitable  or  patriotic  call,  such  whimsical 
humor  and  mischief,  or  such  an  assortment 
of  unusual  characters.  Live  there  a  little 
while  and  Butte  will  be  your  favorite  city, 
too. 


Damafe  Froai  Great  Lakes  Water  Levels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscowsiw 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY  Mr  President,  pursuant 
to  the  permis.sion  obtained  by  me  today, 
I  present  for  printing  In  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  'Wis  >  Journal  of  June 
19,  1952,  entitled  "I^akes  Cause  Damage 
of  $6,161,000  in  State  of  Wisconsin  ' 

The  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Lakmb  Cattse  Dam agc  or  •C.iei.OOO  n«  Statx — 
HicH  Watzbs  on  8Tn>KaioK  aito  Michigam 
Lash  BtnuiiNas  and  Land,  Asmt  Tai.liks 
Lobs 

Wisconsin  has  taken  a  $6,161,000  beating 
from  Lake  Michigan  and  Lake  Superior  in 
the  last  year. 

Qale-drlven  high  waters  have  battered 
homes,  cottages,  camps,  power  houses,  water- 
works, sewerage  plants,  sea  walls;  robbed 
the  shores  of  beaches,  Iswns.  farm  land:  car- 
ried away  docks,  boats,  trees,  and  flooded  or 
UadaRnlned  streets  and  State  highways. 

Tbey  even  made  some  householders  hang 
their  furnaces  from  cellar  Joists  to  keep 
winter  fires  from  being  doused. 

The  widespread  damage — typical  of  what's 
been  happening  on  all  five  Great  Lakes— has 
Just  t>e€n  tallied  by  the  Army  Engineer 
Corps  for  Congress.  The  corps  reveals  In  a 
report  filling  fonr  bulky  volumes  that  waves 
of  terrific  force  have  done  $5,176,000  damage 
on  Wlaconsln's  Lake  Michigan  shore  and 
(&8a,000  on  Its  Lake  Superior  shore. 

That  havoc  runs  to  $10,462  a  mile  over  the 
State's  495  miles  on  Lake  Michigan;  to  $9,032 
a  mile  on  Its  325  miles  of  Lake  Superior  shore 
line.     The  average  Is  $7,513  a  mile. 

AUL   STATES    STTTFEBXD 

Simultaneously  Michigan's  upper  penin- 
sula In  reaches  contiguous  to  Wisconsin  has 
suffered  a  $1,929,000  lashing— $1,430,000  on 
lu  Lake  Superior  skle.  $499,000  on  lU  I^ke 
Michigan  front. 

All  eight  Lake  States  have  suffered.  Ag- 
gregate damages  reach  $61.252,000— $11,300 
for  each  of  Americas  6,469  miles  of  lake 
shore.  Canada,  also  hard  hit.  has  not  taUled 
Its  wreckage. 

Michigan  has  been  hit  hardest — $21,706,650 
worth  of  damage — for  It  borders  four  lakes 
and  long  stretches  ot  oonnectlng  waters.  It 
has  Bufferejl  these  losses:  Along  Lake  Michi- 
gan $8,981.0C0.  Huron' 16,975.750.  Erie,  $4.- 
319.900.   Superior   $1,430,000. 

Illinois  had  damages  of  $11,288,000;  New 
York  $7,526,660,  Ohio  $6,979,400.  Wisconsin 
$6,161,000.  Indiana  $5,195,800,  Minnesota  $1,- 
847.000.  Pennsylvania  $448,600. 

BIGREST   ON    ICICHIGAlf 

By  lakes  the  devasUtion  rtins:  Michigan 
$30,643,800,  Erie  $11,920,200.  Ontario  $7.- 
354.150.  Huron  $6,975,750.  Superior  $4,359,000. 

Wisconsin's  damage  amounts  to  $4,657,000 
to  private  property  and  tl. 504.000  to  public 
Installations.  This  roundup  covers  the  pe- 
riod from  the  spring  of  1951  to  that  of 
1952  on  Lake  Michigan  and  2  years  on  Lake 
Superior. 


The  State's  greatest  stretches  of  damaged 
properties  are  between  Oreen  Bay  and  Stur- 
geon Bay,  $1,039,000;  Port  Washington  to 
Milwaukee  to  Racine,  $994,000;  Sheboygan 
to  Port  Washington,  $877,000;  Racine  to  the 
nilnoU  State  line,  $830,000;  Michigan  State 
line  to  Oreen  Bay.  $703,000;  Superior  har- 
bor, $411,000;  Port  Wing  to  Ashland.  $404,- 
000;  Manitowoc  to  Sheboygan.  $300,000;  Ke- 
waunee to  Manitowoc,  $286,000;  Sturgeon 
Bay  to  Kewaunee.  $160,000;  Apoetle  Islands 
to  Michigan  State  line,  $93,000;  Ashland  to 
Apostle  Islands.  $50,000;  Supwlor  to  Port 
Wing,  $34,000. 

rAKM    LAND   DAMACB) 

The  reports,  made  available  for  publication 
at  the  office  of  Col.  George  Kumpe,  district 
engineer  at  Milwaukee,  show  these  damages 
to  Wisconsin  private  property: 

ResldentUl:  $2,223,000:  $2,036,000  of  it 
along  Lake  Michigan.  $188,000  on  Lake 
Superior. 

Commercial:  $1,103,000:  $837,000  on  Michi- 
gan. $266,000   on   Superior. 

Farms  and  idle  land:  $313,000;  $276,000  on 
Michigan.  $37,000  on  Superior. 

UtiliUes:  $48,000;  $32,000  on  Michigan. 
$16,000   on    Superior. 

It  also  revealed  that  flooding  of  all  kinds 
ot  property,  private  and  public,  added  up  to 
$1,085,000;  $846,000  of  It  on  Lake  Michigan. 
$240,000  on  Superior. 

Damages  to  public  property  were  detailed 
as  follows: 

Parks  and  beaches:  $861,000;  $719,000  on 
Lake  Mlcnigan.  $14axXX)  ou  Lake  Superior. 

UtUltles:  $510,000;  $436,000  on  Michigan. 
$76,000   on   Superior. 

Harbors:  $18,000  on  Lake  Superior.  (None 
shown  for  Lake  Michigan.) 

SXT    ON    19St    paiCES 

Damages  were  set  by  Army  Engineers  with 
the  co-operatlon  of  George  P.  BtelnmetB, 
chief  engineer  of  the  Wisconsin  public  serv- 
ice commission,  appointed  by  Ooremor 
Kohler  to  the  task.  "Hiey  were  aided  by  the 
State  natxiral  resources  committee,  the  Wis- 
consin L€«igue  of  Municipalities,  and  lake- 
ravngpd  cities  and  counties. 

I>amage  Inventoried  Included  direct  ones 
to  existing  protective  structures,  costs  of 
building  new  ones,  whole  or  partial  destruc- 
tion of  buildings,  docks,  and  piers,  land  loss 
due  to  erosion  and  depreclartlon  to  remaining 
land  and  Improvements.  Indirect  damages 
covered  costs  of  fighting  back  the  waters,  loss 
of  business  (commercial,  industrial,  recrea- 
tional), and  Increased  overheads.  Sstlmates 
were  made  on  1952  price  levels. 
ZHrrAn.s  ask  citxk 

Most  striking  of  the  report  were:       - 

Milwaukee  to  Racine:  This  24-mlle  stretch 
generally  eroded  back  16  feet;  worst  at  north- 
ern end.  Greatest  single  damage  at  Electric 
Co.'s  new  Oak  Creek  township  power  plant 
project  where  expensive  piling  washed  out 
twice  and  had  to  be  replaced. 

Milwaukee  to  Port  Washlnpton:  Bluffs  for 
27  miles  eroded  5  to  28  feet.  Biggest  damage 
In  public  parks,  requiring  large  sums  for 
protective  works.  Parts  of  Fox  Point  Beach 
Road  washed  out  twice,  calling  for  new 
rlprapplng.  About  15  expensive  homes  9 
miles  north  of  Mllvraukee  close  to  shore 
depreciated  greatly  In  value.  Private  pro- 
tective structures  In  MUwaukee  north  sub- 
urbs breached;  wave  undercuttlztg  of  blxifls 
will  bring  new  erosion. 

Racine  to  IlUnols  line:  Extensive  damage 
to  homes,  roads,  protective  structiires  In 
Kenosha  and  Chlwaukee  sections,  as  sand 
bluffs  have  eroded  back  up  to  100  feet  In  a 
year. 

Port  Washington  to  Sheboygan:  Some  78 
summer  cottages  and  year-round  homes  In 
Oostburg  region,  1^  miles  south  of  Sheboy- 
gan hart>or.  In  grave  danger  as  low  sand  bluff 
has  eroded  back  60  feet.  Some  of  these 
houses  being  undermined,  others  now  ou 
edge  of  bluff. 


rXSXT  DOCK  DAICAGKD 


Shebo3rgan  to  Manitowoc:  Sixteen  Sheboy- 
gan homes  In  a  half  mile  damaged  consid- 
erably by  erosion.  If  erosion  Is  not  halted 
they  are  likely  to  be  lost.  For  26  miles  to 
north,  erosion  Is  15  to  35  feet.  In  Manitowoc, 
a  highway  to  car  ferry  dock  was  damaged. 

Manitowoc  to  Kewaunee:  Pour  miles  of 
State  highway  42,  Manitowoc  to  Two  Rivers, 
only  a  few  feet  now  from  top  of  shore  bluff. 
Tons  of  stone  are  being  dumped  to  save  It. 
Erosion  of  20  to  86  feet  has  destroyed  much 
of  long,  narrow  ribbon  of  park  and  beach 
along  this  road.  Point  Beach  park  badly 
damaged  In  south  Manitowoc.  A  power  line 
had  to  be  moved  back. 


Information  on  Operation  Anonyinou$ 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Ricord  an  article  on  Andrue  H, 
Berding,  soon  to  be  Director  of  Informa- 
tion for  the  Defense  Department. 

The  Defense  Department  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  availing  Itself  of  the  services 
of  Mr.  Berding  who  has  already  made 
great  contributions  to  the  welfare  and 
security  of  our  country.  He  will,  as  al- 
ways, do  an  outstanding  job  in  his  new 
assignment  and  both  the  defense  estab- 
lishment and  the  country  will  be  the 
better  off  for  the  services  he  will  render : 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 

June  IS,  1952] 

Statx  of  the  Nation 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 

TKTOtLMATVm    ON    OPZKATION     ANONTMOITS 

Washington. — Information  officers  are 
among  the  most  abused — sometimes  quite 
rightly — officials  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

They  get  blamed  by  the  press  for  conceal- 
ing Information  which  their  superiors  have 
kept  them  from  knowing.  They  get  blamed 
by  their  superiors  for  allowing  leaks  to  get 
Into  the  press  they  couldn't  prevent  even 
if  they  wished. 

It's  a  hard  life,  very  anonymous,  usually 
thankless.  Good  Information  cfflcers  are 
neef-ed  by  the  Federal  Government,  but  their 
Importance  and  status  are  rarely  appre- 
ciated by  top  officials.  Good  Information 
officers  are  valuable  to  the  press,  which  often 
accepts  their  services  grudgingly  and  very 
cavalierly. 

One  weakness  Is  that  the  Government  to- 
day does  not  have  sufficient  Information  offi- 
cers of  Independent  stature  and  force  to  do 
their  Jobs  properly.  It  Is  for  this  reason 
that  the  Defense  Department's  appointment 
of  Andrue  H.  Berding  as  Its  Director  of  In- 
formation Is  such  a  welcome  step. 

I  have  a  feeling  that  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  A.  Lovett  and  his  deputy.  Wll"  am  E. 
Poster,  few  whom  Mr.  Berding  v^orked  with 
the  Economic  Cooperation  Administration, 
know  why  they  wanted  him  for  this  critical, 
hot-sjxjt  Information  post. 

They  know  Mr.  Berding  is  not  beholden 
to  the  Government  career.  He  didn't  come 
seeking  the  Job;  he  was  drafted. 

They  know  he  has  a  passion  for  getting  cut 
the  facts  and  a  talent  for  digging  out  the 
meaningful  facts,  not  Just  the  superficial- 
iUes. 
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They  know  that  he  will  neither  be  used 
by  the  top  brass  of  the  military  nor  be  bullied 
by  the  press. 

They  know  he  understands  the  necessity 
of  guarding  nrilltary  security,  but  they  also 
know  that  his  first  instinct  Is  not  to  reach 
for  a  rubber  stamp  blandly  marked  "Classi- 
fied" whether  somebody  suggests  a  little  in- 
formation cught  to^  be  given  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Berding  knows  his  Job  from  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  Journalism — he  was  with  the 
Associated  Press  for  13  years,  for  5  years  its 
bureau  chief  in  Rome — and  he  has  improved 
upon  his  knowledge  by  the  experience  he  has 
had  with  the  Government. 

After  serving  with  the  Offlce  of  Strategic 
Services  overseas  during  the  war,  he  di- 
rected the  dynamic  propaganda  campaign 
for  the  Marshall  plan  in  Italy.  Later,  on 
loan  from  the  ECA.  he  rescued  Defense  Mo- 
blllzer  Charles  E.  Wilson  from  one  of  the 
sorriest  press-relations  messes  in  which  an 
able  public  ofBclal  ever  got  himself  tangled. 
And  now  Mr.  Lovett  and  Mr.  Foster,  two  of 
the  best  administrators  In  Washington  today, 
have  beckoned — you  can't  argue  with  a 
tank — and  said  to  Mr.  Berding:  "Youre  It." 
So  on  July  1  he  will  transfer  to  the  Pentagon 
from  his  post  as  director  of  Information 
with  the  Mutual  Security  Administration. 

No  Washington  correspondent  or  corre- 
spondents can  by  themselves  get  at  all,  or 
even  most,  of  the  essential  facts  of  Govern- 
ment in  all  Its  complexities  today.  This  is 
why  Government  Information  officers  are  a 
needed  service — to  the  press  as  well  as  to  the 
Government   Itself. 

Mr.  Berding  has  a  constructive  concept  of 
what  that  service  ought  to  be.  He  put  it 
this  way  to  me  the  other  day: 

'T  believe  In  the  Importance  and  necessity 
of  Government  Information.  It  ranks  Im- 
mediately after  Government  administration. 
Oiir  administrators  can  administer,  but  their 
actions  lose  their  full  effect  without  Infor- 
mation ofBcers  to  explain  their  purpose, 
■cope,  and  results. 

"There  has  been  an  effort  In  the  last  few 
years  to  depreciate  the  status  of  the  Govern- 
ment information  specialist.  I  regret  this 
movement.  The  Government  cannot  attract 
to  itself  Information  personnel  of  the  re- 
quired high  standards  until  this  movement 
Is  reversed. 

"The  role  of  the  Information  officer,  I  feel, 
should  be  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative 
one.  He  should  strive  to  make  information 
and  backgrotuid  available,  not  suffocate  It. 
While  bearing  In  mind  the  precepts  of  mili- 
tary security,  he  should  also  balance  the  ad- 
vantage of  keeping  the  American  people  In- 
formed as  against  th^  disadvantage  of  letting 
strategic  information  get  a  potential  enemy. 

"Giving  out  information,  however,  is  not 
enough.  Government  information  must  In- 
clude adequate  background.  The  functions 
and  actions  of  Government  have  become  so 
complex  that  the  Issuance  of  bare  facts  con- 
cerning them  Is  often  confusing  rather  than 
Informative.  An  ezManation  is  required  of 
the  reason  for  the  aSlon,  of  Its  purpose,  its 
expected  effect.  Its  Relationship  to  other 
Government  actions." 

If  Mr.  Berding  Isn't  hamstrung  with  bu- 
reaucratic red  tape,  the  Defense  Department 
win  know  he's  on  the  job,  and  the  public,  as 
well  as  the  military,  will  be  better  off. 


Typical  Military  Thinking 

EXTENSIOr^OP  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 


or   NEW   JERSEY 


editorial  from  the  Trentonian  of  June 
19,  1952.  The  editorial  comments  upon 
the  unwillingness  of  the  Air  Force  to 
consider  seriously  alternate  sites  for  the 
location  of  the  proposed  Military  Air 
Transport  Service  Terminal  at  McGuire 
Air  Force  Base  in  Burlington  County. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  efforts  of 
the  Air  Force  to  take  from  production 
700  acres  of  the  richest  farm  land  in  New 
Jersey.  I  believe  that  alternate  sites  are 
available  near  McGuire  AFB  that  will 
adequately  serve  the  purpose  of  the  Air 
Force  without  destroying  land  that  Bur- 
lington County  can  ill  afford  to  lose.  I 
fail  to  understand  the  reluctance  of  Air 
Force  cfBcials  to  consider  these  alter- 
nate sites  which  I  personally  believe  to 
be  fully  suited  for  their  purposes. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Ttpical  MnJTAHT  Thinking 

The  insistent  attitude  of  the  Air  Force  of- 
ficials in  acquiring  700  acres  of  fine  New  Jer- 
sey farmland  to  expand  McGuire  Field  U  a 
trifle  hard  for  the  civilian  mind  to  grasp, 
particularly  when  other  land,  seemingly  Just 
as  suitable  for  the  purpose,  Is  readUy  avaU- 
able. 

The  section  the  military  group  Is  contem- 
plating buying  Is  heavily  wooded,  fertile 
ground  with  one  of  the  finest  crop  produc- 
ing records  In  the  State. 

As  an  alternative.  United  States  Senator  H. 
Alexandeb  Smith  and  Congressman  Charles 
R.  Howell  have  suggested  purchasing  land 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  southern  end  of 
the  base. 

This  land  Is  sparsely  wooded,  less  suitable 
for  farming  and  in  all  probability  would 
cost  less  to  acquire  and  far  less  to  adapt  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Air  Force. 

Despite  all  these  considerations  plus  the 
bitter  opposition  of  the  local  congressional 
members.  Governor  DriscoU  and  the  owners 
and  operators  of  the  farms.  Air  Force  officials 
have  shown  no  Incimatlon  to  change  their 
plans. 

As  we  mentioned  earlier,  while  It  may  b« 
hard  for  the  civilian  mind  to  fathom  the  rea- 
son for  the  determined  stand,  apparently  it's 
very  clear  to  the  mUltary  mind  and  typical 
of  Its  thinking. 


The  Political  Istaes  of  1952 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  May  23. 1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Rscord   the   following 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

or  iLUNOis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  is  for  tax  reduction.  Every 
American  wants  deflcit  spending  stopped. 
Every  American  wants  a  balanced  budg- 
et. But  half  of  the  Republican  voters 
want  Taft  for  President,  and  half  of  the 
Republican  voters  want  Eisenhower. 
Why  cannot  Republican  voters  agree 
en  the  man  who  will  bring  about  tax  re- 
duction, stop  deficit  spending,  and  es- 
tablish a  balanced  Federal  budget? 

Senator  Tatt  has  a  record.  He  is  defi- 
nitely for  tax  reduction.  He  has  said  if 
elected  he  will  cut  taxes.  He  has  op- 
posed deflcit  spending  and  urged  a  bal- 
anced budget.  Tatt  favors  a  change  in 
our  foreign  policy  and  a  reduction  in 
our  foreign  spending.  He  wants  to 
limit  our  foreign  commitments.  He 
knows  we  cannot  reduce  taxes  and  con- 
tinue our  foreign  give-away  program. 


If  Americans  want  taxes  reduced,  deficit 
spending  stopped,  and  a  balanced  budget 
established,  they  should  choose  Tait  for 
President. 

The  1952  presidential  campaign  Is 
neither  a  popularity  contest  nor  a  beauty 
contest.  It  is  a  fight  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  principles  we  have  lived  by 
tnd  prospered  under  during  the  150 
years  preceding  the  New  Deal. 

There  are  over  90,000,000  legal  voters 
in  the  United  States  that  could  and 
should  vote  next  November.  In  recent 
national  elections,  approximately  half 
of  our  legal  voters  did  not  bother  to  vote. 
In  1948,  48.000.0C0  voters  went  to  the 
polls  and  cast  their  ballot,  while  some 
42,000,000  voters  stayed  at  home.  In 
1950 — an  off-year  election — 42,000.003 
voters  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  their 
ballots,  and  48,000.000  stayed  at  home. 

These  42,000,000  to  48.000,000  stay-at- 
home  voters  constitute  a  tremendous 
reservoir  that  can  be  and  must  be  tapped 
this  November  if  America  as  we  have 
known  her  is  to  be  saved  for  our  children. 

The  following  editorial  taken  from 
the  Daily  News-Tribune  of  La  Salle,  ni., 
asks  five  very  pertinent  questions  that 
have  a  bearing  upon  the  issues  of  the 
fall  campaign: 

Wht» 

When  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Presi- 
dent comes  around  telling  folks  what  the 
administration  has  done  for  this  country 
and  for  the  people  during  Its  20  years  In 
ofSce,  a  good  many  of  us  are  going  to  want 
to  know  why  It  did  some  of  the  things  it 
did.  Some  fine  questions  for  that  candidate 
to  answer  are: 

Why  did  the  administration  allow  the 
dollar  to  drop  to  a  value  of  53  cents,  so 
that  a  $10,000  Insurance  policy  is  actually 
worth  $5,400? 

Why  do  they  tax  the  consxmier  to  pay 
for  price  supports  so  the  consumer  can  pay 
more  for  his  food? 

Why,  with  taxes  higher  than  they  ever 
were.  Is  there  a  Government  debt  amounting 
to  more  than  $1,660  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  chUd  In  the  United  SUtes? 

Why  did  the  administration  increase  the 
number  of  Government  employees  from  600.- 
000  to  2.500.000  during  the  20  years?  What 
need  is  there  for  1.812  departments,  agencies, 
boards,  bureaus,   and  commissions? 

Why  are  there  29  different  agencies  «i- 
gaged  In  making  loans,  28  In  handling  wel« 
fare  projects,  16  In  wildlife  preservation. 
50  m  compUlng  statistics  that  often  dlsagreer 

Why  is  there  one  Federal  employee 
serving  every  32  American  Indians?  And 
why  In  the  State  of  Washington,  is  there  one 
farm  agent  for  every  36  farmers? 


Neal  Archer,  American 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOKTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  news  story  from  the 
June  17.  1952.  issue  of  the  Montana 
Standard  of  Butte,  Mont.,  on  Neal 
Archer, 

This  is  a  story  of  courage  and  per- 
severance.    It  is  the  story  of  a  man  who 
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would  not  stay  down :  a  man  who  did 
not  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"quit."  It  Is  a  story  of  faith,  strength, 
and  inspiration  in  the  heart  of  a  man 
who  has  contributed  greatly  to  his  city, 
his  State,  and  his  country.  It  is  the  story 
of  Neal  Archer,  American: 

NrAL  Ajutkeii,  Cnippi-n)  bt  Polio  for  40  Teaks. 

Is    PoFtTLAR    FiGTTKr    AT    OOHCLAVX 

Nothing  succeeds  like  success.  For  proof 
meet  Neal  Archer.  61,  of  Fort  Benton,  father, 
■kecbanlc,  public  official,  mall  carrier,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  delegates  attending  the 
•eventy-flfth  annual  convention  of  the  In- 
dependent Order  of  Odd  FeUows  now  under 
way  In  Butte. 

What  makes  Mr.  Archer  succes&fulf 

Here's  the  answer. 

When  only  IB  years  of  age,  that  was  back 
in  1910,  Neal'B  futiire  seemed  mighty  dark. 
He  was  stricken  with  polio  and  the  effect  of 
the  disease  left  him  a  cripple — unable  to 
walk — but  he  didn't  give  up  and  made  the 
TOW  that  as  soon  as  possible  he  would  be- 
come self-reliant. 

A  native  of  Minnesota,  he  came  to  Mon- 
tana with  his  parents  at  the  age  of  9  years. 
He  followed  the  usual  paths  of  young  boys 
and  saw  the  advent  of  the  automobile.  He 
became  Interested  in  gasoline  engines  and 
learned  what  made  them  tick  so  that  when 
he  was  still  In  his  teens  his  services  were  In 
demand  by  those  who  operated  the  gas  bug- 
gies 

After  his  attach  of  polio  and  learning  that 
his  lei^  were  useless  to  him,  Neal  sought  a 
trade  he  could  follow.  He  turned  to  print- 
ing and  after  a  couple  of  years  was  con- 
•Idered  pretty  proflclent  at  the  typ>e  case. 
All  t3rpe  at  that  time  was  hand  set 

Then  the  linotype  came  Into  being  Mr. 
Archer  turned  to  carpentering.  At  this  be 
became  efficient  with  the  hammer  and  saw 
but  his  field  there  was  limited  and  he  went 
to  the  operation  of  a  tixl  servtoe  and  for 
20  years  he  made  taxi  and  emergency  runs 
throughout   the  State 

"That  was  in  the  days  when  automobiles 
were  few  and  far  between."  he  recalled  while 
sitting  in  the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Flnler  greet- 
ing friends  and  acquaintances  assembled  for 
the  convention. 

"How  did  you  manage  to  operate  cars 
without  the  use  of  your  legs."  he  was  asked? 

"I  designed  my  own  controls — all  for  the 
hands."  he  said,  "and  never  got  Into  diffi- 
culty. When  I  was  younger  I  guess  I  oper- 
ated a  car  like  any  other  motorist.  A  flat 
tire  held  no  terrors  for  me.  I  could  and  still 
can  get  out  and  change  a  tire  if  I  have  to. 
HawwfT.  I  can't  say  I  like  the  task"  Now 
he  buys  new  tires  frequently  to  avoid  flats. 

Mr.  Archer  then  explained  that  now,  as 
operntor  of  two  private  autotXKDbllps  for 
family  use.  he  designed  and  operates  a  four- 
wheel  drive  war  surplus  vehicle  which  he 
redesi^med  to  get  over  snow  drifts  and 
through  mudholes.  Tulce  weekly  he  man- 
ages to  cover  a  9«-mlle  drive  each  way  on  a 
star  mall  route  originating  in  his  home  town. 

As  with  the  first  car,  Mr.  Archer  designed 
and  conrtructed  all  controls  for  his  vehicles. 
To  enter  and  leave  the  autoe  he  has  a  special 
ramp  where  he  parks.  On  this  ramp  he  can 
wheel  right  to  the  door  of  the  car  where  he 
can  ent«r  or  leave  without  aid.  He  never 
•eeks  an  especially  equipped  car — JtMt  buys 
a  stock  model  and  makes  and  installs  bis  own 
controls. 

**I  can  also  get  Into  and  out  of  the  car 
when  away  from  thr  rnmp."  be  went  on, 
"but  it  Is  a  lltle  more  difficult.  However,  I 
do  not  have  to  depend  on  anyone  when  I 
go  any  place."  he  asserted. 

Hr.  Archer  drove  to  Butte,  accompanied 
Iry  his  wife,  who  Is  prominent  In  the  Re- 
bekah  lodge,  and  his  granddaughter  He 
parked  his  car  In  a  Butte  Karac;e  and  de- 
pends on  his  wheel  chair  to  get  around. 
Incidentally,  the  present  wheel  chair  Is  the 
only    one    he    has    purchased     since    being 


stricken  with  the  crippling  malady.     He  used 
to  construct  his  own. 

After  driving  taxi.  Mr,  Archer's  reputation 
as  a  mechanic  spread  far  and  wide.  His  serv- 
ices were  always  in  demand,  especlaUy  to 
start  those  balky  gasoline  engines  that  first 
came  out. 

In  addition  to  building  security  for  him- 
self he  found  "the  girl"  and  married.  His 
famUy  consisted  of  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. One  daughter  was  lost  In  a  drowning 
accident  when  she  was  eight.  The  others 
reached  the  adult  stage. 

When  World  War  11  broke  out.  Royal 
Archer,  one  son  now  serving  as  highway 
patrolman  In  DlUon.  was  with  the  Navy  In 
Pearl  Harbor.  The  other  son,  Neal,  Jr., 
entered  the  Air  Force  and  went  to  Prance 
as  pilot  of  a  P-38  fighter  plane.  He  was 
killed  In  action  while  engaged  in  softening 
up  operations,  just  before  D-day  in  France. 

His  surviving  daughter,  Mrs.  Alva  Ayera, 
and  her  family  live  In  Port  Benton. 

For  the  last  12  years  Mr.  Archer  has  been 
carrying  the  mall.  In  winter  he  found  It 
necessary  to  have  special  equipment  to  get 
over  the  snow-covered  roads  and  in  spring 
through  the  mud -filled  gullies  and  depres- 
sions. 

In  the  earlier  experiences  he  constructed  a 
snowmobUe  with  tractor  treads  and  "never 
since  I  took  the  contract  have  I  missed  a 
run,"  he  declared.  "1  was  delayed  at  times 
but  always  managed  to  get  through  and  get 
back  home.  Frequently  I  doubled  on  an- 
other route  and  made  the  required  deliveries 
on  time." 

During  World  War  II,  with  two  sons  in 
service,  Mr.  Archer  cast  around  for  something 
to  do  to  add  his  bit  to  the  war  effort.  A 
shortage  of  civilian  goods  gave  him  his  oppor- 
tunity. He  learned  the  welding  business  and 
opened  a  shop  in  which  he  worked  long  and 
hard  to  keep  vital  farm  machinery  moving.     ^- 

"I  have  repaired  parts  to  keep  a  farmer 
going  that  I  would  not  look  at  a  second  time 
when  conditions  were  normal,"  he  said.  "But 
war  isn't  normal  and  extraordlimry  efforts 
were  required." 

Weary  after  the  war  he  foimd  It  necessary 
to  give  up  the  shop  which  he  turned  over 
to  his  son.  Royal,  and  his  son-in-law,  Alva. 
However  the  shop  was  eventuaUy  sold. 

When  Nation-wide  appeals  for  funds  with 
which  to  fight  polio  and  aid  victims  of  the 
disease  were  started.  Mr.  Archer  was  one  of 
the  first  m  his  region  to  )oin  in  the  effort. 
He  orgauissed  the  annual  polio  drive  in  Fort 
Benton  and  served  several  years  as  chairman 
of  the  organization  which  was  successful  in 
all  campaigns. 

L,ately  he  has  been  named  chairman  of 
the  Red  Cross  disaster  committee  for  Mon- 
tana. "There  Isn't  much  to  be  done  by  that 
group  as  yet  but  I  fear  the  time  wlU  come 
when  the  committee  s  services  will  be  vital. 
We'll  just  keep  plugging  along." 

In  addition  to  carrying  the  mails.  Mr. 
Archer  is  serving  his  second  term  as  public 
administrator.  He  devotee  much  of  his  span 
time  to  the  task  of  sharpening  lawn  mowers 
and  other  small  macliines,  and  keeps  his 
hand   in   mechanically. 

Through  his  carpentry  and  mechanical 
exi>erlences  and  ability,  he  takes  care  of 
the  maintenance  of  his  home.  In  years  gonei 
by  and  "when  the  boys  were  home  we  buUt 
a  nimiber  of  boats  for  use  on  the  Missouri." 
He  explained  that  "me  and  the  boys  invented 
a  couple  of  boatc"  to  get  away  from  low- 
water  hazards.  All  Inventions  were  suc- 
cessful. 

Mr  Archer  affiliated  with  the  Odd  Fellows 
lodge  back  in  1940.  He  took  an  Immediate 
interest  in  the  lodge  work  and  was  soon 
elected  to  office.  He  flUed  each  chair  In 
succession  and  exoept  for  absence  from  town 
has  never  missed  a  lodge  meeting. 

The  "brothers"  he  said  have  been  most 
kind  and  considerate  and  "without  my 
knowledge  have  Installed  ramps  In  the  lodge 
room  to  make  my  passage  easy.     At  other 


lodges,  those  on  second  floors  and  higher,  I 
always  find  a  willing  bunch  of  the  boys  on 
hand  to  carry  me  to  the  lodge  room. 

"Except  for  getting  upstairs."  he  smiled, 
"1  never  am  confronted  by  difHculties.  You 
know  I'm  thinking  of  making  a  tread  of 
some  kind  for  this  wheel  chair  so  I  won't 
have  to  impose  on  anyone  when  It  comes  to 
stair  climbing." 

Mr.  Archer  will  remain  In  the  mining  city 
until  the  close  of  the  convention.  Monday 
night  he  was  the  recipient  of  a  special  degree, 
the  decoration  of  chivalry,  in  token  for  his 
outstanding  work  with  the  fraternity. 

After  the  convention  he  plans  to  make  a 
short  run  to  Dillon  to  visit  his  son  and 
family  and  then  will  take  off  cross-country 
for  Hoquiam,  Wash.,  where  he  will  be  the 
guest  of  his  aged  mother,  Mrs.  Reuben 
Archer.  After  a  few  days  In  Washington  he 
plans  to  return  home  with  his  mother  ac- 
companying him  for  a  summer  visit  in 
Montana. 

"God  has  been  good  to  me  and  mine,"  Mr. 
Archer  observed. 


Use  of  Domestic  Wool  in  Govemment 
CoBtracts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or   SOOTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  following  tele- 
gram from  C.  J.  Pawcett,  of  the  National 
Wool  Marketing  Corp.,  to  John  H.  Davis, 
744  Jackson  Place  NW.,  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
Senate  hearings  on  H.  R.  7391,  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill.  I  feel  that  the 
facts  set  forth  in  this  teleerram  should 
be  made  available  to  the  entire  member- 
ship. 

The  telegram,  dated  June  21,  1952,  is 
as  follows : 

Mr.  John  H.  Davis. 

Washington,  D  C: 
The  National  Wool  Marketing  Corp  .  of  281 
Summer  Street.  Boston,  which  I  represent, 
is  a  national  cooperative  wool -selling  agency 
serving  23  States,  cooperative  wool-market- 
ing associations  which  have  a  growers'  mem- 
bership  of  approximately  70,000  wool  grow- 
ers In  23  States,  en  behalf  of  our  membership 
and  of  the  domestic  wool -growing  Industry 
as  a  whole  we  urge  the  retention  of  the  Berry 
amendment,  which  would  require  the  use  of 
domestic  wool  in  all  Government  contracts. 
Growers  have  long  been  under  the  impres- 
sion that  when  Congress  enacted  the  "made 
in  America"  act  they  Intended  that  domes- 
tic wool  would  be  used  exclusively  In  Gov- 
ernment contracts  so  long  as  It  was  avail- 
able at  reasonable  prices.  Domestic  wool  Is 
plentiful  and  obtainable  at  iM-lces  below 
parity.  There  Is  a  carry-over  from  the  do- 
mestic 81  clip  of  about  60,000,000  pounds  and 
practically  ail  of  the  52  clip  now  being  shorn 
is  stiU  without  a  market. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  announced 
a  price-support  program  effective  Apnil  1  of 
this  year  at  90  percent  of  parity.  In  the 
year  1951  there  were  orders  placed  for  ap- 
proximately 94.955.000  linear  yards  of  apparel. 
Fabrics  for  Government  purp>ose8  out  of  a 
total  of  306.000.000  total  consumption  and 
approximately  16,000,000  linear  yards  blanket 
material  out  of  a  total  of  30,000,000.  These 
Government  orders  placed  In  1951  required 
the  equivalent  of  at  least  475,000,000  pounds 
domestic   greased   wool   or   about   twice   the 
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domestic  production  In  that  year.  It  la  esti- 
mated that  probably  not  more  than  25  per- 
cent of  this  wool  waa  of  domestic  origin. 

Certainly  if  use  of  domestic  wool  had  been 
required  in  Government  contracts  no  sup- 
port program  would  now  be  necessary  for  the 
domestic  wool  would  have  all  been  consxuned. 
About  11,000,000  pxjunds  of  wool  tops 
(scoured  and  combed  wool)  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  United  States  in  Uruguay  since 
January  1  through  manipulated  currency 
arrangement  which  amounts  to  an  export 
subsidy  by  the  Uruguayan  Government  upon 
shipment  of  tops  to  the  United  States  of  an 
amount  about  equal  to  the  combing  and 
sorting  costs  In  the  United  States.  These 
Importations  have  displaced  about  35,000,000 
pounds  of  domestic  wool  and  approximately 
1,757.775  man-hours  of  domestic  labor. 

The  wool  growers  believe  that  section  303 
of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  as  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Imposition  of  countervailing 
duties  to  offset  the  subsidies  granted  an  ex- 
portation of  tops  to  the  United  States  from 
the  Uruguayan  Government  could  and  should 
have  been  Invoked  but  was  not. 

We  also  believe  that  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended,  provides  for  import  quotas  or  im- 
port fees  which  would  if  applied  have  cor- 
rected this  gross  injustice.  We  have  been 
unable  to  get  relief  from  either  soiorce.  We 
therefore  respectfully  request  favorable  con- 
sideration by  this  committee  of  this  amend- 
ment which.  If  enacted,  would  provide  a 
measure  of  relief  and  poBSibly  make  a  price- 
support  program  for  donobstic  wool  unneces- 
sary. We  think  we  are  entitled  to  Ameri- 
can markets  for  American -grown  wool. 

C.  J.  Fawcett. 
National  Wool  Marketing  Corp. 


Flood  Control 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  MAGEE 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  MAGEB/  Mr.  Speaker,  flood  con- 
trol is  one  of  the  most  important  domes- 
tic problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal. 
It  is  not  easyof  solution.  Those  most 
vitally  concerned  cannot  agree  on  what 
might  be  the  proper  approach.  The  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  presents  the  most  vex- 
ing problem  in  this  regard.  This  area  is 
not  just  a  spot  to  itself.  It  is  the  heart 
of  America.  It  is  the  crossroads  of  the 
greatest  Nation  on  earth.  Within  its 
confines  is  the  second  largest  railroad 
center  in  America.  The  whole  basin 
area  comprises  one-sixth  of  the  United 
States  and  a  most  important  segment  of 
our  economic  life.  In  sections  of  these 
fertile  valleys  is  a  loess  soil  of  astonish- 
ing depth  and  richness  which  authorities 
have  stated  is  as  fertile  as  the  delta  of  the 
Ganges  or  the  valley  of  the  Nile. 

We  have  here  a  problem  of  defense,  a 
problem  of  prosperity  and  security  not 
only  for  the  people  of  the  Missouri  Val- 
ley, but  of  the  Nation  as  well.  We  need 
Wise  counsel  and  unselfish  thinking  on 
this  great  problem. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  include  herewith  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Missouri  Parmer.  It  is 
timely  and  presents  an  interesting  and 
constructive  viewpoint: 


Nation  Spkkds  "King's  Ransom"  roR  Flood 
Control — Result.  Morz  Floods 

(By  H    K.  Klinefelter,  editor,  the 
Missouri  Farmer) 

Missoxirl  River  floods  have  been  increas- 
ing in  number  and  becoming  more  devastat- 
ing during  recent  years.  Last  year  the  river 
was  out  of  its  banks  about  6  weeks.  This 
year  it  has  already  flooded  the  lowlands,  and 
for  all  we  know  may  do  so  again  before  the 
year  Is  out. 

People  have  been  suffering  greatly  because 
of  these  inundations.  Many  farmers  and 
business  people  have  been  financially 
ruined.  People  are  beginning  to  ask  pene- 
trating questions  about  this  worsening  flood 
problem. 

Why  are  the  floods  more  frequent  than 
ever  before?  Why  is  the  damage  more  ex- 
tensive? Perhaps  these  questions  can  be 
answered  by  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Sur- 
vey Commission,  which  has  been  holding 
hearings  throughout  the  basin,  and  of  which 
F.  V.  Helnkel  and  Senator  Tom  Hen- 
nings,  Jr.,  are  members  representing  Mis- 
souri. The  Commission  Is  due  to  have  its 
report  completed  next  January  1. 

As  a  long-time  interested  observer,  it  seems 
to  me  that  the  floods  are  Increasing  in  size 
and  frequency  because  of  two  things:  First, 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  has  interfered 
with  the  river  channel  so  that  the  stream 
cannot  carry  Its  normal  volume  of  water; 
and,  second,  due  to  erosion  and  the  deple- 
tion of  fertility,  our  topsoil  is  gradually  be- 
coming thinner,  and  therefore  less  absorbent, 
and  hence  the  rainwater  rushes  off  it  faster 
than  ever  before. 

When  the  topeoll  is  spongy  with  humus. 
It  absorbs  water  in  large  volume.  As  the 
topsoil  washes  away,  as  it  has  been  doing 
since  the  white  man  came  with  the  plow, 
and  we  get  down  nearer  to  the  impervious 
subsoil,  the  raindrops  cannot  readily  pene- 
trate the  soil.  It  washes  down  into  the 
creeks  and  then  into  the  main  stream  within 
a  few  hours  after  it  falls  on  the  upland. 

Damages  caused  by  floods  are  increasing 
In  size:  first,  because  the  upland  soils  can- 
not absorb  water  like  they  used  to;  and 
secondly,  because  the  Army  engineers  have 
clogged  up  the  river;  and  thirdly,  of  course, 
because  there  are  more  cities,  highways,  and 
other  valuable  installations  in  the  low- 
lands than  ever  before. 

The  Army  engineers  have  been  tinkering 
with  the  Missouri  River  since  1878.  Indeed, 
snagging  operations  began  as  far  back  as 
1838.  Up  to  1910  they  had  spent  87.663.- 
130.48  for  navigation  purposes.  Altogether, 
up  to  the  end  of  last  year,  they  have  spent 
the  enormous  sum  of  $251,800,000  for  river 
navigation,  and  there  is  still  little  navigation 
on  the  river  today. 

Back  in  the  1930's  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers began  driving  pilings  from  the  banks 
of  the  stream  out  into  the  channel.  Their 
objective  was  to  narrow  down  the  river  and 
thereby  make  it  scour  out  a  6-foot  channel 
for  navigation.  But  It  didn't  scour  out. 
Farmers  tell  me  that  It  couldn't  scour  out 
because   of   bedrock   at   many   points. 

In  any  case,  every  farmer  from  Kansas 
City  to  St.  Louis  living  along  the  Missouri 
River  knows  that  the  Engineers  choked  up 
the  river  with  pilings.  These  pilings  also 
dammed  off  the  numerous  sloughs  that  once 
carried  a  large  volume  of  water.  Plfteen- 
year-old  cottonwoods  and  willows  are  now 
growing  in  the  accreted  lands  behind  the 
pilings.  They  catch  sediment  because  they 
slow  down  the  flow  of  water.  This  accreted 
land  is  now  almost  higher  than  the  cul- 
tivated land  in  other  parts  of  the  bottoms. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  prevent  it,  a 
time  wUl  surely  come  when  the  river  wUl 
leave  Its  bed  and  make  a  new  channel 
through  the  lower  land  where  cultivation  of 
crops  has  made  it  Impossible  to  catch  sedi- 
ment and  buUd  up  the  land  as  lu  the  ca8« 


where  the  cottonwoods  and  willows  are  grow- 
ing- 

The  United  States  Geological  Survey  now 
substantiates  farmers'  contentions  that  the 
Army  engineers  have  clogged  up  the  river, 
reduced  its  carrying  capacity,  and  hence 
aggravated  the  flood  conditions.  It  main- 
tains gaging  stations  at  St.  Joseph.  Kan- 
sas City.  Waverly.  Boonvllle.  and  Hermann. 
It  keeps  records  of  dally  river  stages,  and 
frequent  measurements  of  flow  are  recorded. 
At  every  point  where  records  are  available 
the  same  general  trend  is  found.  The  chan- 
nel capacity  has  been  greatly  reduced  in  the 
last  15  to  20  years. 

What  can  be  done  to  cure  the  flood  prob- 
lem? It  may  well  be  that  floods  can  never 
be  controlled  absolutely.  After  all.  water 
has  to  get  away  somehow.  But  there's  no 
question  but  what  the  enormous  and  costly 
Inundations  can  be  greatly  lessened.  The 
top  can  be  taken  off  the  biggest  floods,  while 
the  small  ones  can  be  prevented  altogether. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  first  thing  which 
should  be  done  Is  for  Congrew  to  order  the 
pilings  torn  out  starting  at  the  Missouri 
River's  mouth  The  river  should  be  widened 
so  that  the  normal  flow  of  water  can  be 
taken  care  of. 

On  the  uplands  and  throughout  the  entire 
basin — which  incidentally  Includes  more 
than  half  of  our  State — extensive  soU  con- 
servation should  be  practiced.  Even  more, 
the  fertility  of  our  soil  should  be  constantly 
Improved.  The  objective  through  these 
practices  which  are  known  to  every  farmer 
should  be  to  first  enable  the  soil  to  soak  up 
all  the  rainfall  possible,  then  to  hold  back 
and  slow  down  the  surplus  waters. 

As  much  can  be  done  In  the  field  of  soU 
conservation  and  soil  building  as  in  any 
other  way  to  control  floods.  For  example, 
we  can  build  thousands  of  farm  ponds  and 
lakes  which  can  serve  to  hold  back  and  alow 
down  the  rainwater.  I  don't  mean  ju».t  or- 
dinary farm  ponds  and  lakes,  but  impound- 
ments which  have  an  extra  height  to  the 
dam  which  can  hold  a  large  volume  of  sur- 
plus rain  water  and  aUow  it  to  trickle  out  for 
a  week  or  mere  after  a  heavy  rain  untU  the 
body  of  water  finally  reaches  a  normal  level. 

The  normal  body  of  water  can  be  vised 
for  livestock  and  wildlife.  Half  of  It  will 
evaporate  during  the  year,  and  this  alone 
will  alleviate  the  flood  conditions.  But  the 
extra  height  to  the  dam  would  deUln  the 
surplus  runoff,  slowing  it  up  so  that  instead 
of  the  rain  water  rushing  down  into  the  main 
stream  in  a  few  hours  after  a  storm  It  la 
held  back  and  slowed  down  for  days.  Thus. 
the  top  can  be  taken  off  our  big  floods. 

The  Army  engineers  proposed  to  build  a 
dam  at  Osceola  on  the  Osage  River  that 
would  create  a  lake  approximately  250.000 
acres  in  size.  Former  Gov.  Phil  M.  Don- 
nelly knocked  it  out  of  the  Pick-Sloan  plan 
because  It  would  have  permanently  inun- 
dated 25O.OC0  acres  and  only  protect  48.000 
acres  below  it.  It  would  have  damaged 
many  people  and  benefited  only  a  few. 

If  we  should  buUd  250,000  farm  ponds  1 
acre  In  size  we  could  hold  back  the  same 
amount  of  water  and  one  would  be  hurt,  be- 
cause almost  every  farmer  would  welcome 
having  a  nice  pond  on  his  farm.  In  addition 
to  the  acre  of  water  in  each  pond  at  normal 
height,  an  extra  3  or  4  feet  could  be  built  on 
each  dam  for  flood-control  purposes,  with  the 
water  after  each  rain  allowed  to  trlckel  out 
over  a  week  or  10  days'  time. 

Larger  detention  dams  of  this  kind  could 
also  be  built  high  up  on  the  branches  and 
creeks  throughout  the  watershed  where  creek 
bottoms  are  narrow  and  little  damage  would 
be  done.  These,  plus  the  farm  ponds,  could 
largely  replace  and  make  unnecessary  the 
construction  of  numerous,  costly,  high  dams 
on  the  main  streams  such  as  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  Army  engineers,  and  they 
could  be  built  for  much  less  money. 
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Out  west  in  the  dry  country  numerous 
dams  should  be  built  to  catch  snow  water. 
The  recent  flood,  for  example,  was  caiised 
by  the  runoff  of  melting  snow.  As  I  see  it. 
there's  absolutely  no  excuse  for  having  snow- 
water floods.  Some  of  the  big  dams  now 
under  con.nructlon  out  we«t,  such  as  Gar- 
rison In  North  Dakota,  will  sld  materially 
In  this  respect. 

Thus,  we  can  at  least  make  the  big  floods 
smaller  and  more  Infrequent  and  prevent 
the  numerous  small  floods  altogether  by 
doing  these  three  things: 

Flrrt,  either  forget  about  navigation  on 
the  Missouri  River,  which  now  seems  to  be 
practically  a  failure,  or  else  the  Govern- 
ment should  buy  enough  land  to  provide 
for  it.  Pull  out  the  dikes,  widen  the  river, 
and  stablllBe  the  t>anks.  Provide  room  for 
•  normal  flow  of  wnter. 

Second,  hold  back,  slow  down,  and  soak 
in  the  rain  water  on  the  uplands  In  the  basin. 
■lililli  in  Missouri  extends  from  Sprlnpfleld 
aortHward  to  Iowa.  This  should  be  accom- 
plished by  building  thousands  of  farm  ponds, 
which  are  badly  needed,  and  detention  dams 
high  up  on  creeks  where  damage  would  be 
slight.  Build  miles  of  terraces  so  as  to  slow 
down  the  runoff.  FertillEe  the  soil,  build 
up  the  humiu.  farm  on  the  contour  so  as 
to  aUow  all  the  water  possible  to  soak  Into 
the  soil  where  plants  can  use  It. 

Third,  out  west  build  enough  dams  to 
catch  all  the  snow  water.  Use  it  for  electric 
power  and  irrigation. 

By  these  means  we  can  largely  cope  with 
the  flood  problem  and  at  the  same  time 
make  the  best  possible  use  of  the  rain 
water  which  we  need,  and  few  people  will  be 
hurt. 


Tbe  Profress  of  the  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NSW   HAMPBHIRZ 

W  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
on  the  subject  of  the  progress  of  the  Ko- 
rean war,  written  by  MaJ.  Oen.  Daniel 
H.  Hudelson.  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Journal- American  of  June  22.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OxNCkAL  Wasms  Unitid  Statis  Not  Fightino 
To  Win  in  Korxa 
(By   Maj.   Gen.   Daniel    H.   Hudelson) 
"    We  are  not  lighting  to  win  In  Korea. 

And  that  is  not  the  American  way  of 
fighting;  not  the  American  way  of  doing 
things. 

I  don't  think  the  war  we  are  fighting  to- 
day in  Korea  Is  a  military  war  In  any  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  oppoelte  of  military  is  political. 

Take  cur  offensive  lost  fall. 

We  had  the  enemy  on  the  run  then.  We 
could  have  pushed  him  back  then  to  the 
Yalu. 

But  we  didn't.     We  stopped. 

Invisible  Government. 

Certainly  someone  stopped  us.  And  It 
was  not  the  enemy. 

That  is  where  the  Korean  conflict  runs 
contrary  to  e.'erythlng  I've  learned — as  a 
civilian,  part-time  soldier;  as  an  American. 

I  think  Americans  fight  to  win.  They 
fight  to  win  on  their  teams,  In  high  school 


and  In  college.  We  go  out  to  win  whatever 
contest  In  which  we  are  engaged.  I  know 
we  went  out  to  win  in  Exirope  in  the  last 
war.  in  the  campaigns  in  which  I  partici- 
pated. 

I  believe  in  swinging  your  "Sunday  punch" 
every  time  you  unllmber  your  gun. 

Fliht  to  win. 

Instesd,  however.  In  Korea  we  stopped. 
Roughly — give  or  take  a  few  thousand 
yards — we  stopped  In  the  some  pxaeitions  we 
now  occupy  on  the  "truce  line"  of  a  truce 
that  never  has  materialized 

Since  then,  the  enemy  build-up  has  been 
fantastic. 

I  do  say  that  the  Air  Force,  Marine  and 
Navy  pUots  did  a  fine  job  for  us  at  the  front 
In  Korea,  maintaining  air  superiority  over 
the  front.  I  have  yet  to  see  my  first  enemy 
plane. 

But  despite  the  news  releases  atxjut  cer- 
tain nuiTibers  of  locomotives  blown  up,  and 
rail  lines  cut,  in  the  enemy's  rear  areas,  the 
fact  remains  that  despite  all  this  fine  work 
by  the  air,  the  buUd-up  continued. 

CHJNBSE  CAN  LAUNCH  ALX-OUT  ATTACK 

The  Chinese  are  stronger.  There  is  no 
question  about  It.  The  enemy  Is  capable  of 
launching  an  all-out  attack.  I  think  the 
statements  of  the  Par  East  commander  bear 
that  out. 

And  It  la  my  belief  that  the  United  Nations 
and  in  particular  the  Eighth  Army — our  own 
forces  in  Korea — do  not  have  the  manp>ower 
they  need  to  meet  this  danger. 

First  let  me  say  that  the  Eighth  Army,  and 
Its  various  corps  and  divisions,  have  the  best 
qualified  commanders  today  to  fight  that  war. 

But  I  am  convinced  In  my  own  mind  that 
the  Eighth  Army  commander  does  not  have 
the  necessary  tools  to  do  that  job. 

By  tools,  I  mean  divisions;  Infantry  di- 
visions of  trained  foot  soldiers.  He  simply 
does  not  have  the  numbers  to  do  that  job  at 
the  prejent  time. 

In  pMsslng,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  still 
am  surprised,  even  amazed,  that  my  com- 
ments in  this  respect  on  my  return  from  Ko- 
rea should  have  caused  such  a  reaction. 

WAS  or  ATTamoN  wearing  us  down 

I  thought  the  American  people  were  fully 
aware  of  conditions  in  Korea. 

Returning  to  the  Korean  picttire,  however, 
wc   have  this  question: 

"What  kind  of  a  war  is  this?  Where  do  we 
stand?" 

As  for  the  first  part,  one  is  compelled  to 
ask  further: 

"Is  this  a  war  of  attrition  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned?  Are  they  wearing  us  down  as 
far  as  our  strength  Is  concerned?" 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  answer  to 
both  questions  Is: 

"Yes." 

For  the  second  part — "Where  do  we 
stand?" — I  must  offer  this  as  a  personal 
opinion: 

I  don't  think  we  have  accomplished  one 
single  thing  by  remaining  in  Korea. 

If  we  had  gone  on  to  the  Yalu  last  fall, 
or  if  we  were  capable  of  doing  so  now,  and 
did.  It  would  only  create  a  new  problem. 

We  would  have  to  dig  in  there  and  be 
faced  with  the  same  thing  that  we  are  faced 
with  at  the  present  time,  except  that  the 
front  there  would  be  much  wider,  much 
longer,  than  at  present. 

The  alternative  would  be  Invasion  of 
Manch\irla. 

And  I  don't  think  the  American  people 
would  have  stood  then,  or  would  stand  now 
tot  their  people  to  go  Into  Manchiiria. 

FOOT  STUCK.,  CAN'T  GET  IN  OS  OUT 

It  resolves  Itself  to  this: 

We  have  got  our  foot  stuck  In  the  door. 

We  can't  get  in  or  out. 

We  are  there. 

Period. 


I  cannot  see,  personally,  how  we  can  get 
out   of  Korea   gracefully — or  otherwise. 

We  are  stuck. 

This  raises  the  situation  of  holding  our 
own  in  this  strange  "stabillEed  warfare"  we 
are  waging,  until  or  unless  one  side  or  the 
other  attacks, 

And  just  to  hold  our  own,  In  o\ir  present 
position,  we  need  more  manpower,  and  all 
the  equipment  and  materials  of  war  that  go 
with  that  manpower. 

Already  our  casualties  are  nearly  110.000 
men.    To  me,  that  Is  rather  heavy. 

But  It  Is  going  to  cost  us  more.  In  men 
and  materiel  committed,  and  in  cofualtles. 
If  we  are  but  to  hold  our  own  on  present 
lines. 


The  Vanishing  Art  of  Political  Debate 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  timely  article  by 
a  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Edward  A. 
Connell,  of  Stamford,  Conn.,  dealing 
with  a  subject  which  should  be  of  pri- 
mary concern  to  evei-y  Member  of  the 
Senate.  The  article  is  entitled  "The 
Vanishing  Art  of  Political  Debate,"  and 
it  was  published  in  the  May  10,  1952. 
issue  of  the  magazine  America.  It  de- 
serves wide  circulation.  As  a  candidate 
for  political  office  himself  in  the  past  Mr. 
Connell  knows  whereof  he  speaks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Vanishing  Art  of  Political  Debate 
(By  Edward  A.  Connell) 

If  those  Involved  In  the  current  political 
turmoil  could  agree  on  a  definition  of  pol- 
itics, we  might,  during  the  important  pre- 
election months  ahead,  nave  more  healthy 
public  discussion  and  debate  than  we  have 
had  during  the  past  20  years. 

Actually,  campaigning  as  we  have  come  to 
know  It  since  1932  has  been  chiefly  advocacy 
and  not  debate.  It  is  advocacy,  one  might 
add,  of  the  very  nebulous  kind  illustrated  by 
the  solemn  answer  of  one  political  candidate 
to  the  question,  "What  would  you  recom- 
mend to  curb  Inflation?"  His  answer  was, 
"We  must  return  to  the  faith  of  the  found- 
ing fathers." 

One  of  the  last  of  the  great  political  de- 
baters was  the  late  Alfred  Emmanuel  Smith, 
particularly  during  his  New  York  guberna- 
torial campaigns  of  the  1920'8.  In  his  fiery 
discussions  and  rebuttals  Smith  accepted  the 
criticisms  of  his  opponents  and  answered 
them  point  for  point,  whether  it  was  about 
a  bond  Issue  for  a  new  addition  to  the  State 
park  E3mtem  or  an  appropriation  for  a  mental 
hospital.  Smith  compared  dollars  required 
to  be  spent  on  proposition  A  with  dollars  re- 
quired to  be  spent  on  proposition  B.  He 
took  his  listeners  through  simple  arithmeti- 
cal computations.  His  defense  of  his  ofiQclal 
actions  was  cogent,  luminous,  and  In- 
formative. 

Above  all,  Smith  was  contemporary  In  the 
best  sense  of  that  word :  he  defended  his  ideas 
and  plans  Insofar  as  immediate  results  and 
costs  were  concerned.  When  a  bond  Issue 
was  to  l>e  decided,  he  described  the  carrying 
charges  over  the  coming  fi  or  10  years.    He 
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did  not  talk  vaguely  of  "the  future"  or  of 
"generations  yet  unborn"  or  of  periods  whose 
money  had  not  yet  been  printed,  whose  lead- 
ers had  not  yet  appeared. 

Since  1932,  sharp  and  objective  political 
debate  has  become  almost  nonexistent.  As 
a  poor  substitute  we  have  had  the  glittering 
generalities  of  the  advocates  of  "a  healthy 
ar.d  prosperous  people'"  on  the  one  hand  and 
of  "free  and  untrammeled  enterprise"  on  the 
other.  Listening  to  a  passage  at  arms  today 
between  a  Senator  Robert  S.  Koie.  Democrat, 
Oklahoma,  and  a  Senator  Wuxjam  E.  Jenner, 
Republican.  Indiana,  Is  like  listening  to  the 
enormous  and  vague  claims  of  two  small 
boys  arguUig  over  the  pugilistic  abilities  of 
their  fathers. 

ACCErrrrrATiNC  thk  itndebatabuc 
On  a  TV  political  interview  (WPIX.  New 
York  City.  February  21,  1952)  candidate 
Harold  Stassen  was  questioned  by  two  per- 
sistent young  ladies.  The  girls  had  a  dif- 
ficult time  trying  to  pin  the  Presidential 
aspirant  down  to  specific  answers.  He  pre- 
sented a  platform  with  the  following  planks: 
(a)  A  return  to  the  gold  standard  and  an 
honest  dollar;  (b)  more  harmony  among 
groups  In  this  country;  (c)  a  realistic  foreign 
policy;  and  (d)  a  streamlining  of  the  Gov- 
ernmsnt,  with  more  honesty  and  efficiency 
and  the  dismissal  of  200,000  loafers  on  the 
Federal  payroll. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  first 
plank,  none  of  Stassen's  platform  objectives 
can  possibly  be  classed  as  debatable.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anyone 
Willing  to  oppose  more  harmony  among 
groups  or  a  realistic  foreign  policy  or  the 
discharge  of  inefficient  Government  em- 
ployees. But  when  pressed  by  the  Insistent 
and  capable  young  ladies.  Mr.  Stassen  re- 
fused to  become  specific.  He  would  not,  for 
Instance,  discuss  the  matter  of  Spain  with 
reference  to  his  more  realistic  foreign  policy. 

^  He  did  not  say  where  the  200,000  loafers  were 
presently  located. 

One  of  the  popular  lines  of  the  new  breed 
of  candidates  Is  vehement  criticism  of  poli- 
ticians coupled  with  the  speaker's  protest 
that  he  is  "not  a  politician."  But  none  of 
the  Kefauvers  or  Halleys  dares  to  define  a 
politician  in  specific  terms.     They  slyly  en- 

■  dorse  the  generality  that  a  politician  is  some 
evil,  twentieth-century  incrustation  on  gov- 
ernment and  is  alone  responsible  for  most  of 
the  world's  troubles.  They  blithely  conceal 
the  fact  that  they  have  political  organiza- 
tions of  their  own — efficient  and  hard- 
boiled  political  organizations — taking  care  of 
getting  out  the  vote  on  Election  Day  and 
approving  patronage  hand-outs.  Senator 
KxFAtJVEB  certainly  had  a  well-knit  organiza- 
tion when  he  dumped  the  powerful  Crump 
organization  In  Tennessee.  Just  as  Mr.  Halley 
had  his  political  lieutenants  and  privates 
working  energetically  night  and  day  before 
he  defeated  Tammany's  Joe  Sharkey  in  No- 
vember 1951. 

Why  cannot  some  of  the  articulate  Repub- 
lican Presidential  candidates  get  a  bit  specific 
about  Trumanlsm  and  the  Pair  Deal?  Isn't 
It  possible  for  one  of  the  Republican  hope- 
fuls to  discuss,  for  Instance,  the  cost  of  ad- 
^  ministering  the  United  State^Employment 
Service  and  its  State  affiliates  during  the 
month  of  January  1951,  and  give  the  exact 
number  of  unemployed  persons  placed  In  Jobs 
by  this  agency,  with  the  cost  per  placement? 
Couldn't  he  then  compare  this  latter  figure 
with  the  placement  cost  of  the  private  em- 
ployment agency?  "This  Is  only  a  rough  sam- 
ple of  what  I  mean  by  being  specific.  I  am 
willing  to  concede  that  the  chances  of  a  Re- 
publican Presidential  candidate's  securing 
the  necessary  statistics  from  Secretary  Tobln 
in  the  Department  of  Labor  between  now  and 
November  are  rather  slim.  But  even  an  ef- 
y^  fort  to  obtain  them  would  be  a  healthy  sign 

L^ot  A  return  to  precision  in  political  debate. 

The  truth  Is,  of  course,  that  our  political 

leaders    have,    with    few    exceptions    (e.    g.. 

Senators  Tatt  and  Douglas),  become  dreary 


apostles  of  the  vague  and  the  grandiose. 
Governor  Warren,  of  California,  will  not  ad- 
vocate the  repeal  of  any  Federal  social-wel- 
fare legislation  (CBS-TV.  Longlnes  Chrono- 
scope) ,  but  he  believes  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  he  run  more  efficiently  and 
honestly.  Senator  Kctattver  ( with  Clenden- 
In  Ryan  on  WPIX-TV  Crime  Report)  comes 
out  boldly  and  courageously  for  a  Nation 
that  will  offer  my  children  a  better  oppor- 
tunity than  I  had.  When  the  normally  fac- 
tual and  provocative  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
felt  the  flush  of  victory  prior  to  the  elec- 
tion of  November  1948  (a  flUsh  Induced  by 
reading  too  many  newspaper  editorials  and 
public-opinion  polls),  he  became  madden- 
ingly vague  In  his  speeches. 

BRASS   TACKS 

The  ordinary  voter,  particularly  the  factory 
worker  and  farmer,  has  a  real  mistrust  of  the 
generallzer.  Both  worker  and  farmer  deal 
daily  with  specific  dimensions  and  quanti- 
ties. The  turret-lathe  operator  works  with 
tolerances  down  to  thousandths  of  an  Inch. 
The  farmer  knows  that  he  must  use  6  pounds 
of  arsenate  of  lead  (and  not  a  sufficient 
quantity)  to  100  gallons  of  water  in  his 
codling  moth  leaf  spray,  and  apply  It  to  his 
apple  trees  diulng  a  definite  period  In  the 
summer. 

There  Is  much  that  could  yet  be  debated 
If  the  candidates  put  their  minds  to  it.  Sen- 
ator Tatt  accepted  the  specific  challenge  of 
Tex  McCrary  on  the  February  21  Author 
Meets  the  Critics  TV  show  and  the  two 
crossed  swords  on  the  specific  question:  Did 
President  Truman  apprise  Congress  of  his 
Korean  intentions  (a)  61  hours  or  (b)  sev- 
eral weeks  after  the  start  of  our  anti-Com- 
munist military  operations  In  June  1950? 
As  a  result,  millions  of  Jaded  TV  viewers 
witnessed  and  heard  the  first  real  political 
debate  in  years,  even  though  Moderator  Faye 
Emerson,  according  to  the  press  accounts, 
grew  tearful  amidst  the  shouts  of  the  Sena- 
tor. Mr.  McCrary.  and  George  Sckolsky. 

Television  may  yet  accomplish  something 
worth  while.  It  may  undo  the  sad  work 
of  two  decades  of  public-relations  counsels 
and  ghost  writers  grinding  out  inanities. 


Mayor  of  Lo$  Angeles  Writes  Conjrest- 
man  Doyle  About  Public  Housing  Con- 
troversy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN.  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  May  13.  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
last  week  or  so  several  Members  of  this 
distinguished  House  from  my  native 
State  of  California  have  introduced  into 
the  Congressional  Record,  for  the  at- 
tention of  yourself  and  the  other  dis- 
tinguished Members  of  this  great  legis- 
lative body,  copies  of  resolutions,  var- 
ious communications,  and  so  forth,  from 
various  interested  parties  and  groups, 
both  official  and  otherwise,  including 
copies  of  text  from  the  clerk  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  and  some  of  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  have  also  taken  time 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  to  speak,  and 
most  of  them  have  urged  that  this  Con- 
gress enter  into  the  housing  controversy 
in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  in  a  way  so  as 
to  have  this  Congress  seek  to  have  the 
contract  between  the  housing  authority 
of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  Fed- 


eral agency  terminated.  So  that  you 
and  my  colleagues  will  have  the  atti- 
tude of  the  elected  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  on  this  controversy,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  herewith  Inserted  in 
my  remarks  the  full  text  of  a  letter  dated 
June  20.  1952.  which  I  have  just  received 
from  Fletcher  Bowron.  the  mayor.  It  is 
self-explanatory  of  the  official  position 
of  this  highest  executive  officer  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles.  Certainly.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  sides  of  this  controversy  are 
not  too  many  for  we  of  Congress  to  have 
before  us. 
The  letter  follows: 

OmcK  or  THi  Mayor. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif..  June  20,  1952. 
Dear  Concressmam  :  As  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Los  Angeles  '  disapprove  of  a  reso- 
lution passed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  city 
councU  of  this  city  on  June  20.  1952.  a  copy 
of  which  has  been  forwarded  to  you  with  the 
apparent  purpose  of  Influencing  Federal  leg- 
islation with  reference  to  a  purely  local 
matter. 

The  Los  Angeles  public  housing  matter  la 
subject  to  final  determination  by  the  court 
of  last  resort.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  California  by  unanimous  decision 
on  April  28  held  that  a  resolution  of  the  city 
council  passed  December  26.  1951.  In  an  at- 
tempt to  abrogate  a  contract  with  the  local 
housing  authority  did  not  accomplish  that 
purpose  and  that  the  city  was  t>ound  by  Its 
agreement.  A  motion  for  rehearing  was  re- 
cently denied. 

A  peremptory  writ  of  mandate  to  compel 
members  of  the  city  council  to  take  appro- 
priate action  to  carry  out  Its  contractual  ct>- 
ligations  will  shortly  be  Issued.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  city  council  are  desperately  en- 
deavoring to  find  some  way  to  avoid  the 
legal  effect  of  the  order  of  court. 

The  vote  at  a  local  election  on  June  3  re- 
ferred to  in  the  resolution  has  been  held  by 
the  attorney  general  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  have  no  legal  force  and  effect.  I  do 
not  consider  the  vote  a  fair  expression  of 
local  popular  opinion.  The  Issue  on  the  bal- 
lot was  not  to  terminate  a  public  housing 
project  on  which  113.000,000  has  t>een  ex- 
pended, but  was  to  "Initiate  or  reinstitute" 
such  a  project.  After  the  supreme  court  de- 
cision it  was  too  late  to  take  the  proposition 
off  the  ballot. 

Cancellation  of  the  Los  Angeles  public 
hotislng  program  would  require  the  repay- 
ment of  the  amount  already  expended  less 
such  amount  as  may  be  recoverable — prob- 
ably a  loss  of  approximately  $10,000,000.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles  is  not  prepared  to  finance 
this  repayment  and  I  take  it  that  Congress 
is  unwilling  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
assume  the  loss. 

As  executive  officer  of  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  I  feel  that  the  matter  should  t>e  re- 
solved by  renegotiation  of  a  valid  contract. 

I  urge  no  action  on  behalf  of  Members  of 
Congress. 

Very  truly  yours. 
I  Flttchd  Bowiow. 

'  Mayor. 


American   Capitalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  w.^shincton 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Pirst  Baptist  Church  of  Seattle,  under 
the  able  direction  of  the  Reverend  Har- 
old V.  Jensen,  conducts  a  most  important 
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and  informative  forum  entitled  "The 
Institute  of  International  Relations." 

On  June  16  the  Institute  topic  was 
American  Capitalism.  On  this  subject 
Mr.  Robert  J.  Block,  of  Seatle.  assistant 
to  the  president  of  Block  Shoe  Stores, 
Inc.,  has  made  a  significant  contribution 
on  the  dynamic  responsibilities  of 
American  capitalism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks.  I  include  the  speech  of  this 
business  executive  of  a  corporation,  a 
wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  the  Shoe 
Corp.  of  America,  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  pride  that  I 
speak  from  this  platform  toulght.  I  have 
long  admired  the  permanent  occupant  of  this 
pulpit.  Rev.  Harold  Jensen  has  consistently 
and  courageously  spelled  out  the  Christian 
ethic.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Maynard 
Kreuger  In  discussing  these  Important  prob- 
lems. As  an  employee  of  corporate  business, 
my  orientation  Is  different  from  Dr.  Kreu- 
ger'8.  but  I  am  certain  we  have  the  common 
Interest  of  trying  to  Improve  man's  shares  in 
this  troubled  world. 

Since  1939  circumstances  have  thrown 
upon  the  United  States,  the  leadership  of  the 
free  world.  As  a  result  of  the  stresses  and 
•trains  of  the  present  world  crisis,  we  are 
called  upon  to  reexamine  what  Is  loosely 
called  The  American  Way  of  Life.  The 
question  we  are  asked  is.  whether  the  United 
States  can  permit  the  alleged  abuses  of  the 
free-enterprise  system  and  still  meet  Its  moral 
and  material  commitments  to  the  free  world. 
1  believe  so. 

StTROPLVN  and  AMZXiCAN  CAPrrALISlI  HAVS 
BASIC  DirrERTNCES 

In  the  nineteenth  century.  Karl  Marx  syn- 
thesized history  and  economics  Into  a  total 
doctrine  dealing  with  man's  problems.  The 
conclusions  Karl  Marx  set  forth  came  from 
the  examination  of  and  experience  with  the 
cruelties,  the  Injustices,  and  Imperfections  of 
the  early  decades  of  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion. Early  Socialist  doctrines  were  devel- 
oped In  this  same  atmosphere  of  social  In- 
justice. European  economic  Institutions 
were  evolving  from  a  feudal  and  mercantile 
organization  Into  Industrial  capitalism. 
European  capitalism  retained  many  of  Its 
feudal  antecedenu.  Many  of  Eurojae's  poU- 
tlcal  and  economic  problems  today  can  t>e 
attributed  to  a  private  enterprise  structure 
that  Is  rigid  and  unresponsive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  majority. 

AXniCAN     CAITTALLSM     AN     XVOLVINO     DYNAMIC 

ststxm 

During  the  same  period  when  Socialist  doc- 
trine was  attempting  to  cure  the  Ills  of  an 
ailing  Europe,  a  new  country  in  North  Amer- 
ica was  providing  a  framework  of  individual 
freedom  and  opportunity  for  personal  ful- 
fillment unparalleled  In  modem  history. 
The  colonies  of  eighteenth  century  America 
had  a  simple  agrarian  foctis.  Prom  the  Rev- 
olution of  1776  and  vast  immigration  flow 
of  the  uprooted  from  many  lands,  came  a 
spirit  of  competition  and  conquest  that 
opened  industrial  horizons  more  quickly 
than  the  mind  could  Imagine.  With  the 
exploration  and  development  of  the  West, 
free  horoesteads  were  made  available  and 
vast  quantities  of  natural  resources  were 
opened  for  development.  This  provided,  on 
the  one  hand,  a  safety  valve  drawing  off 
those  difsatisfied  with  their  opportunities 
in  the  crc  wded  Industrial  centers  of  the  East. 
On  the  o'her  hand,  the  opening  of  the  West 
supplied  a  check  valve  on  those  employers 
who  wen;  ruthlessly  exploiting  their  labor. 
American  Industrial  development  has  been 
a  reasonable  balance  between  the  advantages 
of  a  free  marker  economy  and  the  social  wel- 
fare of  tlie  citizen. 

Today.  American  capitalism  is  an  evolving 
dynamic,  economic  system  that  has  a  record 


of  producing  more  goods  and  providing  more 
services  under  the  pressure  of  our  times 
than  even  the  most  optimistic  planners  con- 
ceived. We  are  meeting  the  needs  of  an 
increasing  population  and  constantly  crash- 
ing through  new  technical  horizons  to  cre- 
ate living  standards  undreamed  of  by  the 
average  American.  What  are  elements  of  our 
economic  system  that  provide  this  vitality? 
It  has  been  properly  named,  I  think,  the  per- 
manent revolution. 

First.  There  is  a  vast  dispersion  of  own- 
ership and  initiative.  Opportunity  for  rec- 
ognition and  reward  are  only  limited  by  an 
Individual's  ability  and  energy.  There  are 
no  static  classes  In  the  American  system. 
Our  acceptance  of  the  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  has  given  vitality  to  our  system. 
Equality  Is  not  complete.  There  are  areas 
of  discrimination,  but  no  one  can  say  that 
we  are  not  going  forward  In  erasing  these 
blights  in  our  democracy. 

S2cond.  Our  traditional  Institutions  of 
free  speech  and  free  political  association  are 
the  mainsprings  of  our  liberty.  There  Is  a 
dangerous  trend  in  American  life  which  has 
been  called  McCarthylsm.  McCarthy  and  his 
followers  purport  to  be  defenders  of  our  sys- 
tem, but  are.  In  truth,  eating  away  at  Its 
strength.  When  the  day  comes  that  only  one 
approach  to  our  problems  will  be  acceptable, 
then  we  will  be  enslaved  In  the  totalitarian 
trap  that  is  the  basic  evil  against  which  we 
stand. 

Third.  The  American  method  of  constitu- 
tional government  is  fiuld  and  changes  with 
the  needs  and  pressures  of  our  time.  How- 
ever, tlie  underlying  strength  In  our  con- 
stitutionalism is  the  principle  of  limitation 
and  checks  and  balances.  It  has  been  neces- 
sary and  vital  that  government  regulate 
transportation,  utilities,  and  communication 
since  these  are  essential  for  the  Insured 
health  of  the  arteries  of  our  commerce.  The 
Government  has  also  rightly  established  legal 
safeguards  against  abusive  monopoly.  How- 
ever, when  the  President  seizes  the  steel 
mills  he  has  usurped  pwwer  from  Congress 
and  Is  checked  by  the  courts. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  have  the 
most  efficient  economic  system  and  the  most 
enllgtened  political  system  that  the  world 
has  ever  known.  Too  often  we  seek  to  cure 
the  Ills  of  our  community  by  condemning 
the  organization  of  the  commvmlty  rather 
than  meeting  the  core  of  the  Issue  which 
rests  In  the  hearts  of  men.  Is  it  proper  to 
charge  free  enterprise  with  falling  to  estab- 
lish Christian  morality,  or  is  this  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  church?  No  economic  system 
Inherently  possesses  the  Christian  ethic. 
There  can  be  as  much  corruption,  waste,  and 
human  callousness  in  the  administration  of 
a  cooperative  or  collective  farm,  as  In  the 
largest  corporation.  Free  enterprise  Is  often 
charged  with  being  a  basic  cause  of  war. 
The  record  proves  American  capitalism  Is  not 
a  cause  of  war.  For  example,  as  many  Amer- 
ican capitalists  stand  against  universal  mili- 
tary training  as  stand  for  UMT.  Free  enter- 
prise is  not  a  direct  cause  of  war.  Corporate 
private  enterprise  has  proven  to  be  the  most 
productive  and  efficient  management  organi- 
zation yet  devised. 

SOCIALISM    HAS    NO    APPEAL    TO    AMERICANS 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  cringe  at 
socialism  or  who  believes  that  socialism 
Is  un-American.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
traces  the  right  of  private  property  to  the 
Inherent  rights  of  man  conferred  by  the 
Almighty.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any- 
thing sancrosanct  about  private  property, 
nor  can  I  accept  the  sophistry  laid  by 
some  pious  spokesman  for  free  enterprise, 
that  capitalism  and  democracy  are  two  sides 
of  the  same  coin. 

The  basic  question  Is  "What  system  of 
economic  organization  Is  best  calculated  In 
theory  and  practice  to  provide  for  all  the 
people  the  greatest  advantage."  I  submit 
that,  in  theory  and  In  practice,  American 
capltausm.  as  I  have  outlined  It,  la  that 


system.  American  capitalism  Insures  per- 
sonal freedom  and  supplies  Initiative  for  un- 
limited growth  and  personal  fulfillment. 

A    CHALLENGE    TO    AMERICAN    CAPITALISM 

American  capitalism  must  accept  the  chal- 
lenge of  contributing  to  the  public  welfare 
If  it  Is  to  retain  the  right  to  free  enterprise. 
Labor  unions  In  America  In  the  past  50  years 
have  reached  maturity  and  now  that  they 
have  achieved  power  and  reccgnitlon,  face 
the  real  responsibility  in  Joining  with  Indus- 
try In  constructive  contribution.  Business 
must  be  responsive  to  new  concepts  and  ideas. 
For  example,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
fought  by  businessmen,  has  contributed 
more  to  the  economic  stability  and  growth  of 
that  region  than  any  chamber  of  commerce 
project  before  or  since.  An  Increasing  num- 
ber of  business  leaders  recognize  that  Ameri- 
can business  must  get  out  behind  its  blind- 
ers and  recognize  that  the  Valley  Authority 
concept  for  the  Missouri  and  Columbia 
Rivers  will  benefit  the  public  welfare  and 
Insure  an  economic  base  for  these  areas. 
The  Valley  Authority  Idea  is  merely  the 
same  management  technique  that  an  effi- 
cient businessman  would  use  If  he  were 
spending  private  funds.  Should  the  Gov- 
ernment be  less  efficient  with  public  funds? 
This  is  only  one  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 
ment that  should  be  supported  by  believers 
In  American  capitalism.  Strong  and  effec- 
tive Securities  Exchange  Commission  regu- 
lations to  protect  the  small  Investors  and 
retain  the  confidence  of  the  people  In  our 
Investment  markets  Is  another  important 
function  of  Government.  We  should 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Sherman  Act 
against  abusive  monopoly.  Government 
should  not  be  regarded  as  a  dangerous  sep- 
arate evil,  but  should  be  recognized  for 
what  It  Is — the  spirit  and  will  of  a  great 
democratic  community. 

We  must  remember  at  all  times  that 
American  capitalism  must  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  Improving  the  public  welfare.  We 
must  Increase  opportunities  for  everyone. 
With  opportunity  goes  responsibility — an 
ethical  and  moral  resp>onslblllty  to  our  fel- 
low man.  We  are  contributing  strength  and 
substance  to  the  position  of  the  free  world 
against  communism.  American  capitalism 
has  met  the  test  of  war  and  revolution.  Let 
us,  also,  look  beyond  to  the  horizons  of 
peace — to  better  roads,  homes,  schools  and 
farms — to  the  unlimited  possibilities  of  a 
free  people. 


Industry  Magazine  Tells  Industry  To 
Encoarage  Voting  at  Elections 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  13,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  maga- 
zine Modern  Industry,  which  has  on  its 
masthead  "the  only  magazine  edited  for 
executives  in  industry,"  and  which  is 
published  monthly  at  400  Madison  Ave- 
nue, New  York  City,  and  which  has  ofiQces 
in  the  cities  of  Philadelphia,  Cleveland, 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  and 
certain  places  in  Europe  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  had  an  editorial  in  its  June 
1952  issue  which  is  most  timely  and  in- 
dicative, for  coming  from  this  industry 
magazine  it  seems  to  me  that  Ihe  editors 
should  be  complimented  on  so  clearly 
setting  forth  as  they  do  certain  oppor- 
tunities, and  what  they  call  some  other 
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specifics  for  management.  I  call  your 
attention  thereto.  Modem  Industry 
magazine  editorializes  for  bigger,  better 
voting : 

FoK  Bigger.   Bmm  Voting 

In  5  months  we'll  elect  a  new  President. 
The  people  will  have  chosen  the  men  who  are 
to  administer  this  country's  affairs  for  an 
especially  critical  4  years. 

How  much  will  those  who  administer  the 
affairs  of  industry  have  contributed  to  this 
democratic  act? 

will  management  have  made  as  many 
persuasive  moves  as  It  could  to  propel  peo- 
ple to  the  ballot  boxes,  as  this  page  urged 
last  month?  And  beyond  such  extra  service 
to  the  cause  of  private  enterprise,  will  busi- 
ness leaders  exert  all  the  good  forces  at  their 
command  to  help  bring  a  maximum  display 
of  intelligence  in  the  voting  performance  of 
United  States  citizens? 

Certainly — In  this  latter  regard — it's  up  to 
all  executives  to  do  their  level  est  to  get 
more  people  to  think  before  they  vote,  to 
expose  more  people  to  pertinent  facts  before 
they  vote,  and  to  put  the  viewpoints  of 
management  before  more  people  before  they 
vote. 

Any  company  that  has  not  already  plunged 
Into  these  activities  Is  urged  to  do  so.  It 
should  enter  into  this  job  with  the  same  zeal 
and  organized  aggressiveness  with  which  It 
tackles  Its  most  Important  bvislness  prob- 
lems. This  means  accepting  and  assigning 
responsibility,  taking  Initiative  to  And  out 
what  others  are  doing — and  then  adopting  or 
adapting  their  most  effective  techniques. 

What  are  the  things  to  be  done  in  per- 
suading more  people  to  work  at  the  Job  of 
citizenship? 

Much  professionally  prepared  material 
(labels,  posters,  pamphlets)  Is  on  tap  at  low 
cost  which  brings  some  excellent  toola  for 
this  campaigning  Into  budget  range  of  even 
the  smallest  company.  For  pennies — and  for 
next  to  no  drain  on  company  personnel 
time — sharp  stimuli  with  no  bias  or  preju- 
dice ran  be  put  Into  service  on  plant  bulletin 
boards.  In  payro.I  envelopes,  in  employee 
mailings. 

Other  material  Is  now  sold  that  provides 

-tails  on  election  activities  and  policies  of 
companies  that  are  already  giving  such 
matters  a  great  deal  of  attention. 

Some  other  specifics  for  management: 

Encourage  plant  and  local  publications  to 
conduct  polls  and  deliver  editorial  messages 
that  inspire  thought  and  talk  among  em- 
ployees on  election  Issues. 

Make  executive  time  available  for  personal 
participation  In  civic  get-out-the-vote 
drives,  public  meetings. 

Invite  local  candidates  for  oflBce  to  appear 
•t  meetings  of  plant  and  oCBce  groups. 

Provide  ways  and  means  for  employees  to 
push  doorbells  and  otherwise  share  person- 
ally in  campaigning  for  registration  and 
voting. 

Arrange  (if  State  law  permits)  for  em- 
ployees to  register  at  the  company  offices — 
on  company  time. 

Inspire  competition  between  plants  and 
departments  for  registering  voters. 

Use  plant  competition  between  plants  and 
departments  for  registering  voters. 

Use  plant  broadcasting  system  for  get- 
out-the-vote  talks. 

Allow  time  off  for  voting. 

In  Public  Relations  News,  these  and  other 
■peclflcs  are  listed:  Post  reminders  at  all 
exits;  paste  stickers  on  automobile  windows; 
distribute  nonpartisan  lapel  buttons  carry- 
ing a  pledge  to  vote;  conduct  letter-writing 
contests  on  the  Importance  of  voting;  and 
lumlsh  free  transportation  to  voting  booths. 

Many  organizations — such  m  the  League 
of  Women  Voters  and  the  Advertising  Coun- 
cil— stand  ready  to  help  managements  in 
these  efforts  to  produce  keener  interest  In 
campaign  Issues,  heavier  and  more  thought- 
Xul  voting. 


It's  a  thoroughly  democratic  way  for  the 
forces  of  free  enterprise  to  assure  the  future 
of  free  enterprise. 


The  Dael  for  Democracy  in  the  Pacific 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

Of  NEW  JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
most daily,  splinter  charges  are  made  to 
fragmentize  our  understanding  of  situ- 
ations in  the  Pacific. 

The  duel  for  democracy  goes  on  in  the 
Pacific  as  well  as  It  does  in  the  Atlantic 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  world :  In  Ko- 
rea with  Syngman  Rhee  as  well  as  in 
South  Africa  with  Malan;  in  Prance  with 
De  Gaulle  against  the  Schuman  plan,  as 
well  as  In  England  with  Bevan  against 
Churchill  and  NATO;  not  to  mention 
the  United  States,  with  the  Constitu- 
tion acting  as  arbiter  between  big  steel 
and  the  White  House.  The  duel  for  de- 
mocracy goes  on.  V 

The  purpose  here.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to 
bring  into  sharper  focus  the  duel  that 
goes  on  for  democracy  in  the  Pacific. 
Accordingly,  for  emphasis,  I  should  like 
to  list  below  my  remarks  on  the  House 
floor  on  June  16.  1952.  They  were  cap- 
tioned "Five  points"  and  dealt  with  cur- 
rent situations  in  the  Pacific : 

Prvx  Points 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  EFEAiCKx.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SixMiNSKi.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like 
to  note  five  points  and  to  develop  them  later 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

First.  Six  weeks  ago  I  visited  Korea  for 
the  second  time,  the  first  being  In  the  fall 
ol  1950.  I  left  Korea  In  defeat  in  Decem- 
ber of  1950.  Tenth  Army  Corp*  evacuated 
Hungnann. 

Six  weeks  ago  Eighth  Army  had  the  situa- 
tion under  control;  it  Is  under  control  to- 
day. Our  men  are  on  a  defensible  line,  far 
enough  south  of  the  Yalu  to  afford  an  ample 
apron  of  fire  to  offshore  naval  and  overhead 
fire  power.  Our  fleet  ranges  north  of  the 
combat  line  on  both  sides  of  Korea.  Our 
Air  Force  covers  a  target  from  the  combat 
line  to  the  Yalu.  We  have  unified  action — 
ground,  naval,  and  air. 

The  enemy  is  blanketed.  The  choice  Is 
hla;  to  keep  feeding  men,  money,  and  ma- 
terials into  the  meat  chopper,  or  to  pull  out 
under  honorable  terms. 

The  issue  Is  the  freedom  of  Korea,  Its 
sovereignty  as  a  nation,  guaranteed  by  the 
U.  N. 

Second.  I  should  like  to  congratulate  Oen. 
Mark  Clark  and  his  field  commander.  Gen- 
eral Van  Fleet,  for  the  great  Job  they  are 
doing. 

General  Clark,  splattered  with  the  hot 
grease  of  Koje,  is  a  natural  target  of  Com- 
munist hatred.  He  put  the  Reds  In  their 
place  in  Vienna.  He  did  the  same  on  KoJe. 
He  haa  got  their  number,  and  they  know  it. 
We  must  parry  the  campaign  of  hate  that 
will  grow  with  intensity  against  General 
Clark. 

Lord  Alexander,  defense  minister  of  Great 
Britain,  yesterday  gave  the  U.  N.  commander 


and  hla  forces  a  clean  bUl  of  health.  This 
l^a  marked  tribute  to  General  Van  Fleet, 
to  General  Boatner,  and  to  U.  N.  negotia- 
tor! at  Panmunjom. 

I  trust  the  U.  N.,  the  Pentagon,  and  tba 
Department  of  State  will  keep  sawing 
in  aplte  of  Red  and  other  unfriendly  hi 
ment. 

Third.  The  Syngman  Rhee  situation:  X 
think  Mr  Rhee  lighu  for  the  people  of  Korea 
and  for  their  place  in  the  free  world.  He  la 
a  target  oi  hatred.  Uaa  t>eeD  for  over  iO 
yean.  Occaalonally,  he  blows  on  hla  fingers 
to  cool  tiirm.  Tears  ago,  Japanese  Jlngolats 
tortured  Mr  Rhee.  Korean  patriot.  I  have 
every  confidence  that  we  will  succeed  In  hla 
fight  for  the  rights  of  the  people  of  Korea. 
Mr.  Rhee  was  graduated  from  Oeorge  Wash- 
ington Drlverslty.  here  In  Washington.  He 
received  his  master's  degree  at  Harrard.  and 
his  doctor  of  philoeophy  degree  at  Princeton, 
where  he  resided  with  Preeldent  and  Mra. 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  absorbed  Wl!»cin'«  ld«a 
of  democracy,  that  true  governments  exist  tj 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

Yet,  a  friendly  word  to  Mr  Rhee. 

Theae  are  days  of  collective  security  and  of 
economic  Integration,  to  t>e  acccmpllahed 
with  a  respect  for  the  rights  of  man 

It  Is  unthinkable  that  Belgium  and  Holland 
will  again  wage  war  or  that  Venice  will  fight 
Florence.  Must  France  fight  Germany?  Ger- 
many fight  England? 

I  tliink  our  effort  in  the  Congress  of  tbe 
United  SUtes.  in  the  U.  N..  and  for  the  blood 
we  shed  in  World  War  n  and  in  Korea,  la  to 
make  it  as  ridiculous  for  England.  France  and 
Germany  to  fight  each  oilier  as  It  would  tM 
for  Belgium  to  Oght  Holland. 

In  the  Pacific.  Korea  and  Japan  will  get 
along,  each  resfiectlng  the  other's  needs. 
China,  coming  to  her  senses,  will  stop  being 
a  catspaw  for  the  Soviets;  her  future  rests 
with  a  free  and  democratic  Japan  and  Korea. 

Red  Russia  can  give  China.  Japan,  and  Ko- 
rea nothing  but  bloodshed,  degradation,  pov- 
erty, ignorance,  and  disease.  Such  has  been 
the  Red  record  since  June  25,  1960. 

Fourth.  FoTvaobBL.  gem  of  the  Pacific,  po- 
tential ahowcase  of  deraocTHcy,  beacon  at 
hope  for  Chins  and  southeast  Asia. 

I  was  Impreesed  with  what  I  learned  on 
Formosa  Mr.  K.  C.  Wu.  Governor  of  For- 
mosa. Princeton  graduate  student,  and  K.  C. 
Yeh,  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  graduate  of 
Amherst,  sense  how  Formosan  d'mocracy  can 
spark  that  area.  The  Philippines  snd  In- 
donesia, short  of  rice,  might  well  learn  a  few 
things  from  Pormoeana.  I  trust  "K.  C.  "  and 
"George"  will  more  than  help  if  asked. 

Yet,  as  Admiral  Radford  recently  statad. 
Formosa  needs  mUltary  hardware.  General 
Chase  and  his  mission  Is  doing  a  fine  Job. 

However,  I  am  not  pleased  with  the  ammu- 
nition ration  for  Chiang  Kai-ahek's  men. 
The  more  target  practice  each  soldier  can  get. 
the  better  fighter  he  becomes,  fancy  hard- 
ware notwithstanding. 

Fifth.  The  five  A  areas  of  the  world— Asia, 
Africa.  Aiistralla,  Alaska,  and  America:  As 
men.  women,  and  children  enjoy  greater 
benefits  ol  peac«  and  prosperity,  .heee  A 
areas  are  destined  for  greater  strength  and 
hope. 

With  the  people  cf  Asia  and  Africa  living 
in  greater  knowledge  and  health.  Europe 
Is  safe.  England,  Germany,  and  France  need 
not  fight  each  other  again.  Markets  and 
food  will  be  available  for  all.  Once  4OO.Ot0 
American  Indians  slaughtered  each  otlMT 
for  hunting  ground*.  Today,  155.000.000 
Americans  live  where  400.000  Indians  oould 
not. 

When  the  red  froth  on  the  Kremlin  Is 
blown  away,  and  democracy  at  long  last 
comes  to  the  people  of  Russia.  Alaska  will 
become  America's  bridge  to  Riusla  and  Rus- 
sia's bridge  to  America. 

Australia,  southern  anchor  of  a  hfijmoni- 
ouB  Pacific,  will  come  into  its  own. 
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This  concludes  my  five  points,  Mr.  Speak- 
er: Korea,  praise  of  field  commanders  and 
personnel,  Mr.  Rhee.  Formosa,  and  the  five  A 
arsu  of  the  future. 

By  way  of  passing.  I  thought  the  below- 
listed  nev's  Item  points  up  what  also  happens 
to  people  and  nations  when  denied  the  ne- 
cessities of  life; 

"Thisst-Crazii)  Bxasts  Haeass  Kinta  Towns 

"MoMaiSA,  Kinta,  June  16. — The  worst 
drought  in  years  has  driven  thirst-maddened 
wild  animals  out  of  the  hills  into  Kenya 
towns. 

"Residents  have  bad  to  barricade  them- 
selves In  their  houses  as  elephsnu  In  search 
of  water  wander  unchecked  through  the  city 
streets. 

"At  Vol,  a  small  town  about  100  miles  from 
here,  over  400  elephants  have  been  harassing 
the  resldenU  for  2  weeks." 

Mr.  Rccs  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SiKMiNSKi.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas. 

Mr.  Rees  of  Kansas.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  what  Is  the  answer  to  the 
publicity  that  is  being  put  out  about  the 
shortage  of  ammunition  In  Korea  from  his 
Investigation? 

Mr.  Sn-j<iNSKi.  I  observed  that  in  Korea 
our  ammunition  sltustlon  was  satisfactory. 
I  beard  no  complaints  on  this  score.  How- 
ever. I  point  out  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man the  recent  remarks  of  Admiral  Rad- 
ford that  Formosa  needs  more  military  aid, 
this  Includes  ammunition.  I  believe  the 
Psclflc  no  less  Important  to  our  defense  than 
the  Atlantic.  Both  are  areas  of  great  peoples 
and  tremendous  resotirces,  strategic,  tac- 
tical, and  economic. 


EcoDomy  in  the  Federal  Goyernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  Pittsburgh,  on  Friday, 
June  20.  1952,  before  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  Disabled  American  Veterans,  De- 
partment of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objecton.  the  addre.ss 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Commander  Pollock,  my  comrades,  and 
feUow  Americans,  in  the  presence  of  this  or- 
ganization of  veterans  who  have  paid  the 
price  of  patriotism,  I  am  both  humble  and 
proud 

Humble  and  deeply  grateful  for  the  honor 
of  addressing  you  today — proud  of  the  mag- 
nificent work  you  are  doing  to  make  life 
worth  living  for  our  war-handicapped  com- 
rades and  for  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the 
heroes  who  died  for  their  country  and  their 
flag. 

In  the  32  years  since  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans  was  chartered  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress  you  have  gone  forward  with  ever- 
Increasing  success  In  a  program  that  has  one 
over-all  objective — helping  disabled  veterans 
to  help  themselves. 

The  work  of  the  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans has  won  the  highest  praise  from  Amer- 
icans in  ail  walks  of  life — military  men, 
statesmen.  Industrial  and  labor  leaders,  and 
Oovernment   officials. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  quote  the  words  of  that 
great   American.   Oen.   Douglas   MacArthur, 


with    which    I    agree    whole-heartedly.     He 
said: 

"Membership  in  no  group  In  the  world 
carries  greater  honor  than  does  membership 
in  the  Disabled  American  Veterans."  My 
comrades,  I  am  proud  Indeed  to  sliare  that 
honor  with  you. 

In  a  meeting  such  as  this  (It  is  appropriate 
to  discuss  the  dangers  that  confront  our 
Nation.  Today  patriotic  Americans  are  en- 
gaged in  a  struggle  to  preserve  the  solvency 
of  America  from  the  threat  of  nptlonal 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  a  conflict  which  calls  for  the  same 
courage  and  the  same  devotion  to  American 
Ideals  that  Inspired  you  in  battle  against 
a  foreign  foe. 

It  is  a  fight  against  reckless  and  wasteful 
spending  by  Government  which  has  brought 
us  to  a  time  of  excessive  taxation,  deficit 
financing,  unbalanced  budgets,  and  the 
most  enormous  national  debt  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

It  Is  a  fight  to  check  the  destructive  force 
of  Inflation  which  reaches  Into  every  pocket, 
into  every  pay  envelope,  into  every  savings 
account  and  robs  every  worker  of  his  hard- 
earned  dollars. 

In  all  my  years  In  public  life  I  have  been 
an  active  and  vigorous  advocate  of  economy 
in  Oovernment.  I  have  warned  over  and 
over  again  against  the  dangers  of  excessive 
and  wastelul  spending  at  all  levels  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  have  expressed  alarm  over  the  spend- 
thrift course  of  administrations  that  had 
no  regard  for  a  balanced  budget  and  piled  up 
a  great  mountain  of  debt  that  will  be  a 
crushing  burden  on  many  generations  to 
come. 

I  have  argued  that  the  cost  of  Oovern- 
ment must  be  drastically  reduced  If  we  are 
to  maintain  our  economic  stabUlty  and 
safeguard  freedom  of  the  individual. 

Bat  I  have  kept  in  mind  always,  and  have 
repeated  many  times,  my  contention  that 
only  two  Items  In  the  Federal  budget  are 
sacred  and  cannot  be  cut. 

One  is  the  Interest  on  tte  national  debt. 
That  must  be  paid. 

The  other  Is  the  fund  to  adequately  pro- 
vide for  men  who  wacrlflced  their  health  and 
their  physical  well-being  In  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  dependents  of  those  who  gave 
their  lives  that  we  might  live  In  freedom. 

Yes.  my  comrades,  I  am  willing  to  find 
way  and  means  of  cutting  down  any  other 
expenditure  of  Government  In  order  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  But  I  will  never  vote  to 
deprive  any  disabled  veteran  of  the  full  bene- 
fit to  which  he  Is  rightfully  entitled  by  his 
suffering  and  sacrifice. 

Some  months  ago  I  was  severely  criticized 
by  some  who  charged  I  was  not  consistent 
in  my  stand  for  economy. 

They  found  fault  because  I  voted  for  in- 
creased payments  to  veterans  who,  because 
of  severe  service-connected  disability,  re- 
quire the  constant  help  of  an  attendant. 

I  say  my  vote  was  right,  proper,  and  fully 
Justified,  even  from  the  standpoint  of  econ- 
omy. The  Increased  payment  saves  the  Gov- 
ernment money  because  it  permits  many  of 
these  severely  handicapped  men  to  be  taken 
care  of  In  their  own  homes.  In  the  midst 
of  their  own  loved  ones,  instead  of  being 
maintained  in  hospitals  at  greater  expense. 

If  we  are  to  get  back  to  a  sound,  common- 
sense  basis,  we  must  recognize  real  econorry 
In  Government  as  our  patriotic  duty. 

I  have  mentioned  two  Items  in  the  budget 
which  I  regard  as  sacred,  but  I  am  just  as 
determined  that  the  cost  of  Government 
must  be  cut  down,  the  Federal  budget  must 
'.•e  balanced.  Inflation  must  be  baited  and 
we  must  have  a  sound  economy. 

We  can  get  a  better  understanding  of  the 
ruinous  effect  of  Infiation  by  considering 
some  examples  of  how  It  has  defeated  the 
hopes  and  plans  of  Iiard- working,  thrifty 
Americans. 


Not  long  ago  a  farmer  neighbor  of  mine 
in  Washington  County  came  to  see  me.  Like 
so  many  other  good,  decent  citizens,  he  was 
worried  about  what  is  happening  to  our 
country. 

He  was  worried  about  the  shrinkage  that 
has  already  taken  place  In  the  value  of  the 
dollar.  He  was  afraid  that  if  its  purchasing 
power  was  further  reduced  he  would  really 
be  up  against  It. 

This  man  was  an  honest,  hard-working, 
thrifty  jjerson.  who  saved  a  part  of  his  earn- 
ings. He  told  me  that  10  years  ago  he  was 
attracted  by  the  Government  war  savings 
bonds.  He  was  told  that  they  were  an  in- 
vestment that  would  be  absolutely  safe. 
Buying  those  bonds  was  the  patriotic  thing 
to  do,  so  he  put  $750  of  his  savings  In  a 
bond  which  would  give  him  $1,000  after  10 
years. 

A  few  months  ago  he  collected  his  tl.OOO, 
but,  as  he  pointed  out,  the  fiscal  policies  of 
the  Government  had  robbed  him  of  50  per- 
cent of  his  savings. 

"Senator,"  he  said  to  me.  "when  I  Invested 
my  $750  I  could  have  bought  a  Ford  or  a 
Chevrolet  with  the  money.  Now  that  I  have 
$1,000  I  find  I  can  only  buy  half  a  car,  be- 
cause Inflation  has  Jumped  the  price  up  to 
$2,000." 

Here's  another  e.tample. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  a  con- 
stituent who  Is  disabled  from  battle  wounds 
sustained  In  World  War  I.  In  spite  of  his 
disability  he  was  able  to  hold  down  a  good 
Job  and  earned  a  salary  that  was  better  than 
average. 

He  saved  his  money,  looking  forward  to  the 
day  when  he  could  retire  and  spend  the  twi- 
light of  his  life  in  modest  comfort.  He  con- 
sidered himself  so  fortunate  that  he  was  able 
to  make  progress  toward  that  goal  without 
asking  Uncle  Sam  for  the  disability  compen- 
sation to  which  he  was  rightfully  entitled. 

But  in  his  Utter  he  told  me  that  when  he 
came  to  retire  he  found  his  plans  were  all 
wrong.  He  found  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
the  decent  standard  of  living  to  which  he  was 
accvtstomed,  even  with  his  company  pension 
and  the  payments  he  received  under  social 
security. 

With  the  greatest  reluctance,  he  said,  and 
only  because  he  was  forced  to  do  so,  he  was 
making  application  for  disability  compensa- 
tion. Inflation  had  robbed  him  of  a  chance  to 
realize  his  goal  through  his  own  efforts.  He 
asked  my  help  In  having  bis  claim  expedited. 

Keeping  America  on  a  sound  financial  basis 
is  of  vital  importance  to  every  American,  and 
especially  to  the  veteran. 

Why  do  I  say  that? 

It  Is  because  the  foremost  objective  of  the 
Disabled  American  Veterans  and  every  other 
veterans'  organization  is  tht  care  of  our  dis- 
abled comrades  and  the  dependents  of  our 
fallen  heroes. 

Are  we  faithful  to  that  most  worthy  cause 
If  we  permit  unsound  fiscal  policies  to  de- 
preciate the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar? 

Are  we  protecting  those  we  are  pledged  to 
aid  If  we  allow  Inflation  to  take  away  half 
the  value  of  their  Government  benefits? 

We  would  be  the  first  to  denounce  as  out- 
rageous any  proposal  to  cut  their  benefits  in 
half,  yet  the  same  thing  has  happened. 

The  disabled  veteran  today  finds  himself 
in  the  same  position  as  my  farmer  friend 
back  in  Washington  County. 

The  same  situation  applies  to  the  older 
folks  who  have  retired  and  must  live  on  a 
fixed  income.  It  applies  to  the  salaried  man, 
the  white  collar  worker,  and  those  who  live  on 
pensions  or  annuities.  It  applies  to  every 
dollar  that  has  been  put  into  a  savings  ac- 
count or  a  life  insurance  policy. 

It  is  weakening  America  when  we  should 
be  strong. 

Unsound  fiscal  policies  of  our  Government, 
combined  with  wasteful  and  extraragant 
spending,  is  the  danger  I  fear  mos:^ 
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Unless  we  restore  the  financial  strength 
of  the  United  States  we  will  be  led  down 
the  road  to  economic  collapse. 

That  always  means  the  destruction  of  per- 
sonal liberty  under  a  dictatorship  that  will 
control  and  regiment  the  Uvea  of  every 
American. 

Should  that  day  come  the  laat  hope  of  civ- 
ilization will  vanish  from  the  earth. 

I  cannot  Imagine  two  men  who  were  fur- 
ther apart  In  their  philosophy  than  Abraham 
Lincoln  and  Nlcolal  lenln. 

One  was  a  foremoet  champion  of  human 
freedom. 

The  other  a  symbol  of  godless  Communist 
dictatorship  and  tyranny. 

Yet  from  each  of  these  men — as  different 
as  day  and  night — we  have  a  warning  that 
America  can  be  destroyed  from  within. 

Lincoln  said: 

"At  what  point  then  Is  the  danger  to  be 
expected?  I  answer,  If  It  ever  reaches  us. 
It  must  spring  up  among  us.  It  cannot  come 
from  abroad. 

"If  destruction  be  our  lot.  we  must  ovu- 
selves  be  Its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  nation 
of  free  men  we  must  live  through  all  time 
or  die  by  suicide." 

The  words  of  Lenln  were  even  more 
frightening.  He  told  his  Communist  cut- 
throat* that  America  would  be  conquered 
thrniigh    her  own   folly.     He  said: 

"We  wUl  force  the  United  States  to  spend 
Itself  Into  destruction." 


Will  Lenin's  terrible  prophecy  be  fulfilled? 
The  answer  is  In  your  hands.  It  is  In  the 
hands  of  the  people  of   the  United  States. 

It  la  In  the  hands  of  organizations  like 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  all  the 
other  patriotic  groups. 

Your   fighting   spirit  has   been  tested    In 

baUle. 

The  time  haa  come  to  fight  again  to  pre- 
serve the  kind  of  America  we  know  and  love. 


''Box  Score**  on  Hoover  Commistion 
Recommendations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  coNNKcncux-- 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  -dNTTED  STATES 
Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
liiianimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rscord  a  revised 
£u?.d  current  "legislative  box  score"  on  the 
Hoover  Commission  recommendations, 
the  20  bills  introduced  In  the  Senate  and 
prepared  by  the  Citizens  Committee,  and 


the  4  reorganization  plans  submitted  by 
the  President.  This  compilation  should 
take  precedence  and  should  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  "legislative  box  score" 
which  I  Inserted  on  June  5.  1952.  when 
I  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  183, 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Second  Com- 
mission on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government.  The 
staff  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  has  done  a  very 
competent  and  efficient  Job  In  Its  work 
on  the  legislation  the  committee  has 
considered.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  act  on  the  remaining  bills 
before  it  and  that  it  will  give  early  con- 
sideration to  the  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  163.  .sponsored  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  O'Conor]  and 
myself. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  compi- 
lation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Below  is  a  "box  score"  on  the  20  bills  pre- 
pared by  the  Citizens  Committee  in  1951  in- 
corporating all  the  unenacted  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Hoover  Commission.  The  bills 
were  Introduced  In  the  Senate  on  March  15, 
1951:  in  the  House  In  March  and  April  1951. 
In  addition,  four  r«organlzatlon  plans  wer« 
acted  on. 


I'* 


Subject  aad  bill  numbers 


Ajtricultore.  8.  11«;  H.  B.  3684,  H.  R. 
3308. 


Commerce:  S.  1141;  B.  R.  3682,  H.  B. 
331Q. 

Displaced  Persons  Comminkm  and 
War  Claims  Commissioa:  8.  1147; 
H.  B.  36M),  H.  R.  3319. 

Federal:  State  relatiom:  S.  1146;  H.  R. 
3683,  I[.  R  3303. 


Foreign  affairs.  S.   Con.   Res.  19,  H. 
Con.  Res  92,  H.  Con.  Res.  78. 

Qeoersl  maoagem^t:  &  U34;  H.  &. 
3304,  H.  R.  3674. 


General  Services:  S.  1136;  H.  R.  3676, 
H.  R.  3314. 


biterior: 

S.  1143;  B.  R.  3680,  H.  R.  3300. 


1. 1144;  H.  R.  3318.  H.  R.  3679 

Labor:  S.  1143-  H.  R.  3681.  B.  R.  3315. 


Medical  artlvltlei:  8.  1140;  B.  R.  3688, 
H.  R.  3305. 


Overaeaa  admin  iatratloo;  8. 1166;  B.  R. 

3607,  H.  R.  340& 


Fcrsonnel: 

8.  1136 . 

Beorganitation  Plan  No.  4  of  1062. 


Post  Office: 

B.  1137;  H.  R.  367S,  H.  R.  3330 


Purpose  0/ bills 


Provide  better  services  to  farmers  at  lower  cost  to  all 
dtixens. 


Qive  Commerce  Department  many  irovemmental 
functions  related  to  its  mission  but  now  located  in 
other  aeencies. 

Conaotidate  tbeae  agencies  tn  State  Department 


Sutua 


Stndv  relationships  of  Federal,  State,  and  mnnidpa] 
governments. 


Combine  Forpipn  Service  and  doBMstic  employees  ol 
State  Department  into  sin^  eHwr  service. 

Provide  President  with  necessary  stafi  assiatanoe  and 
better  departmental  organization. 


Centrallxe  several  "frinfe"  organixations  in  the  Oen- 
era!  Services  Administration. 


Consolidate  duplicating  public  works  development 
programs  Into  od«  ageacy. 

Eliminate  tnterdepcutmental  oompetition  for  public 
works  projects  by  establlstitng  Board  of  Impartial 
AnaJvsls. 

R«vitaUM  and  expand  responsfbilitiee  <H  t»bot  Depart- 
ment. 

Coordinate  all  Federal  m«dical  service  to  avoid  present 
waste  of  medical  manpower  and  facilities. 


Study  overseas  profcruni  so  Congrem  wiD  have  sonnd 
basis  for  coosideruif  appropriatioca. 


DeoentraH«e  Civil  Service  recraltlng  and  tmprove 

Oovemment  career  service. 
To  place  United  States  marshals  under  the  merit 

system. 


Bring  hidden  air  subsidies  Into  the  optii. 


Tbe  S<>nate  Committee  ea  0>i«n— nt  Operations,  and  Hooae  C^mmlttaa 
on  Agricaltortt.  Extenatve  bmrings  held  liy  Snaie  eoMOuile*  Aufust- 
Septpmber  lOM.  Senate  oommltte«  referTrd  cumplet<d  revind  talB  to  fhmsts 
and  Boom  Committee  on  Agriculture  for  views  on  propoasd  aoModmeiita. 
No  bearings  in  Boose. 

In  Senate  and  Houss  Commtttass  oo  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce.  No 
bearings  held. 

Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  reported  revised  bin,  which 
was  referred  to  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  oo  reaoest,  latter  committee  and 
Boose  Foreign  Aflairs  Committee.    No  bearlao  Deld. 

In  Senate  Committee  on  Clovernment  Operatioas,  and  Bonac  Committee  on 
finrnditurea  In  Kiecutive  Departments.  Reported  te^orably  by  former 
and  pasM-d  Senate  July  23.  I«M.  Motion  to  reoaM  MU  made  by  Senator 
EUender  and  carried.  Hearlno  reeommenoed  t>efare  roll  Liouae  Committee 
on  Jane  3, 1963. 

In  Senate  Foreign  Relations  and  Boose  Foreitm  AfTaIr*  Committ«>o<i  Jlearlrgs 
not  held  bat  State  Depwtaant  sobmlued  alternate  propoMi  designed  to 
accompUsb  same  end;  however,  falls  short  of  Hoover  ComalsBian  plan. 

In  Senate  Committee  on  OovemmsDt  Operattaia,  and  Hea*  Committee  oo 
Expenditures  in  Executive  Departmeots.  Senate  Committee  held  that  major 
portion  of  bill  already  enacted,  aad  MlMred  asctioa  not  yet  actiratwi  to 
Presideot  for  administrative  sctioa  and  nosivediMDOommittal  reply.  llouse 
Committee  hssriact  eonim?n(»d  Jnne  S,  IMS, 

Senate  Ccsnralttee  on  Oovemment  Opsratlaws,  oaasi<lere<l  tlie  bill  In  Eseeo- 
tlve  session  and  atnwd  to  lelaranos  to  District  at  I'uiumbia  Committaa. 
Now  pending  before  Senate  District  of  rolumbia  Conunfttee  and  Roan 
Committee  on  Kxiiendttomki  tbe  Rieratlve  Departmonta.  NobeartagsiB 
Senate.    House  beanag*  eoMBeooed  June  3,  IV&Z 

Before  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  and  Hotise  Committee 
oo  Interior  and  Lnsolar  Aflairs.  No  Iwa ili>|i  te  Bewsie.  Uooaa  bearings 
oommenoed  June  3.  190  ImIm«  Committee  on  Kzpaodltares. 

In  Senate  and  House  CoonatttMioaPabtteWorki.   NoT 


Before  Senate  Committee  <wi  Oovernmert  Operations  and  Honse  Committee 
on  Education  and  Latior.  Senate  committee  reported  to  Senate  that  Cltlaans 
Committee  testified  reeemmenrtttoni  bar*  ail  beon  aiawilil  or  at«  iliilsle 

In  Senate  Committee  <m  Qovsnimant  Oparatlooa,  and  Boom  C— UBlttsa  «n 
Expendlturrs  tn  Eweattve  Departments.  Penate  eomTTitnee  after  eitwwtre 
hearings,  rejwt^  S.  1140  and  substituted  a  prmmltlee  hill  to  create  a  Federal 
Board  iS.  3314},  wbieb  issopported  by  the  citlsens  eommlttee.  Hearings  oo 
8.  3314  tentatively  setaadnled.  Bouse  committee  awaiting  Senate  de^Msa  in 
new  Wll. 

Before  3en.<ite  Committee  on  Government  Operations  and  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  Eiecatlve  Departments.  Report<'d  favorably  by  former 
and  passed  Senate  Joly  33,  Itt61.  Motion  to  rfwall  Mil  made  by  flsntir 
Bllender  ind  carried.  Bearings  held  by  Senate  Committee  on  llnieniniwt 
Operations,  staff  memorandum  prepared.  Full  House  committee  bearlnci 
oommenoed  Jane  3,  1922. 

Passed  by  Senate  tn  October  1961;  now  beiore  Boose  Post  OfBoe  and  OtrQ 
Service  Committee. 

Before  Senate  Committee  on  OovenunentJ)|iaiaUaaa,  and  Hooas  Committee 
on  Expenditures  m  Executita  Departmeots.  Dtsapproval  leadntlon  ap- 
proved by  Senate  Committee,  9-S.  Senate  dlaspproval  resohHioc  adoptod 
by  Senate.  86-28,  June  18,  1»SX 

AiBigned  to  Senate  and  Boose  Interstate  and  Foreign  Comm«rce  Committoes. 
Hearings  held  by  Senate  Committ<»  from  June  21  to  July  SO,  1961.  A  bill 
tncorporathig  tbe  major  reeommendatlons  (<)  436)  psMed  tbe  Senate  on  SapC 
19^  \ML    No  action  has  besB  taken  by  Hotoa. 
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Subject  and  bill  numbers 


Post  OfBoe— Continued 

t>.  1148:  U.  R.  3601,  H.  R.  3313 


Reorganization  Ptan  No.  3  of  1953.. 


Regulatory  agencies:  S.   1139;  U.   R. 
3307.  H.  R.  3678. 

Social  security  and  education:  S.  1146; 
U.  R.  3680.  U.  R.  3306. 

Treasurv 

8.  1150;  n.  R.  3685.  H.  R.  3313 

Reorganltatlon  Plan  No.  1  of  1952. 

Ileorgaa''«tioo  Plan  No.  3  of  19a. 


Veterans'  aflairs: 

8.  il51:  B.  R  3686.  B.  R.  3316. 


8.  1138;  B;  R.  3317.  H.  R.  Sen. 


Purpose  of  bills 


Take  Post  Office  out  of  politics,  decentrallre  postal 
aervioe  and  reset  rates  on  certain  services. 


To  remove  Senate  oonflrmation  of  postmasters...^.. 


Strengthen  organization  and  assure  bipartisan  control 
of  regulatorj  agencies. 

Create  new  Denartment  of  Social  Security  and  Educa- 
tion combining  all  functions  of  Federal  Security 
Agency  except  Public  Health. 

To  reorganire  Treasury  Dejiartmentand  give  it  control 

of  all  fiscal  programs. 
To  end  imlitical  patronage  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal 

Revenue. 
To  place  under  the  merit  system,  52  top  oflScials  in 

Bureau  of  Customs  of  Treasury  Department  ap- 

polntxl  by  and  with  consent  of  Senate. 


Eliminate  wasteful  methods  in  VA  operation  and 
provide  tjettcr  services  for  all  veterans  and  depend- 
ents. 

Bet  up  an  Insurance  Corporation  within  VA _.... 


Status 


In  Senate  and  House  Committees  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  Bath 
Houses  passed  rat«  hills  (S.  1046,  U.  R.  2»S2)  malcing  penny  post  cards  and 
special  services  stlf-supporting.  Bills  now  in  Senate-House  conference. 
Senate  committee  held  hearings  Sept.  5,  1951,  and  House  committee  in  Feb- 
ruary 1951  on  remaining  Hoover  proposals. 

Before  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  and  House  Comm.ttee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments.  Djsapnroval  resolution 
approved  by  Senate  committee  on  June  10,  1952,  9  to  3.  Disapproval  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  Senate,  5«i  to  29,  on  June  18,  1952. 

In  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  and  House  Committe»>  on 
Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments.  S.  1139  [>as.sed  Senate  Apr.  10, 1952. 
Referred  to  the  House.    House  hearings  eommenoixl  June  3,  1952. 

Before  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  and  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Det«rtments.  House  hearings  commenced 
June  3,  1952. 

Before  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Operations  and  the  House  Ways 

and  .Means  Committee.    No  hearings  held. 
Took  effect  on  Mar.  15,  1952. 

Before  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  and  House  Committee 
on  Expenditures  in  Executive  Departments.  Disapproval  resolution  fa%-or- 
ably  reported  by  Senate  committee  7  to  6.  Resolution  of  disapproval  adopted 
by  Senate.  65  to  31,  June  18,  1952. 

Bnfore  Senate  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  and  Bouse  Committee 
en  Veterans'  Affairs.    House  hearings  commenced  on  May  27. 1952. 

Before  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
House  hearings  commenced  on  May  27,  1952. 


The  Defense  of  Local  GoTemment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  re- 
lease containing  an  address  delivered  by 
me  before  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Association  of  Bor- 
oughs in  Pittsburgh  on  Friday,  June  20, 
1952 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rj-coRD,  as  follows: 

PrrrsBTTacH.  June  30. — The  defenae  of  local 
government  is  one  of  the  great  responslblU- 
ttee  of  American  cltizeiuhlp.  Senator  Edward 
Maktin.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania,  de- 
clared In  an  address  here  today. 

Senator  kiAKTiif  spcke  t>efore  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Association  of  Boroughs.  He  warned  that 
local  government  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
growing  concentration  of  authority  and  con- 
trol in  the  State  and  Federal  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. 

"Local  control  of  local  afTaira  is  the  foun- 
dation upon  which  the  pioneers  of  American 
freedom  eatablished  our  system  of  self-gov- 
ernment." Senator  Martin  said. 

•■030d  government  must  t>egln  with  the 
people  >n  the  home  communities.  It  has  Its 
roots  In  the  civlc-mlndedness  of  the  citizen 
who  takes  an  active  part  in  the  afTaira  of  bis 
community  and  is  wUIing  to  devote  his  time 
and  energy  for  the  public  welfare. 

"In  my  long  experience  in  public  life  I  have 
been  impressed  with  one  outstanding  truth 
and  that  is — we  cannot  have  good  govern- 
ment at  the  higher  levels  unless  It  begins  at 
home. 

"Local  government  is  the  keystone  in  the 
arch  of  individual  freedom.  It  is  home  rule. 
Its  strongholds  are  the  township  and  bor- 
ough buildings,  the  city  halls,  and  the  court- 
hotises. 


"In  every  part  of  our  Commonwealth,  men 
who  know  and  love  their  communities  are 
fighting  to  preserve  the  principle  of  self- 
government  against  encroachment  by  Harris- 
burg  and  Washington. 

"It  la  your  responsibility,  as  twrough  offi- 
cials, to  make  local  government  work  with 
efficiency,  economy,  and  with  complete  un- 
derstanding of  your  community  needs  and 
what  it  can  afford.  That  is  the  only  way  you 
can  resist  the  growing  influence  of  State  and 
Federal  Government  in  functions  that  prop- 
erly belong  to  the  people  back  home. 

"No  one  In  Harrlsburg  or  in  Washington 
has  the  knowledge  nor  the  ability  to  solve 
local  problems.  That  la  your  Job  and  you 
are  better  qualified  by  knowledge,  experience, 
and  ability  than  any  far-away  bureaucrat 
who  would  make  decisions  in  your  local  af- 
fairs by  remote  control. 

"Therefore  I  say  that  the  defense  of  local 
government  is  one  of  the  great  responsibili- 
ties Of  American  citizenship. 

"When  I  speak  of  the  Importance  of  local 
self-government,  I  do  so  without  thought  of 
political  considerations.  I  appeal  to  every- 
one here — Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans— to  oppose  with  utmost  vigor,  every 
attempt  to  deprive  you  of  the  governing  au- 
thority with  which  you  have  been  entrusted. 

"Otherwise  you  will  find  eventually  that 
you  have  l>een  stripped  of  all  your  functions 
and  that  borough  government  will  be  noth- 
ing but  an  empty  shell  without  meaning  and 
without  authority. 

"How  can  the  borough  be  maintained  as  an 
Independent  civil  subdivision  that  is  closest 
to  the  people? 

"I  would  suggest  that  we  keep  in  mind 
that  "the  least  governed  are  the  best  gov- 
erned.' Also,  that  we  remem-ber  the  warning 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  who  said:  "The 
power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 

"These  are  sound  principles.  They  can  b« 
applied  to  the  problems  of  today. 

"I  am  fearful  that  the  power  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  usurp  almost  every  field 
of  taxation  can  destroy  the  local  subdivi- 
sions of  government. 

"When  local  governments  are  forced  to 
depend  on  grants,  subsidies,  and  other  aids 
from  the  higher  levels,  they  are  in  danger 
of  extinction. 

"You  are  all  familiar  with  the  gradual  steps 
by  which  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
spreading  out  into  fields  of  local  responsi- 
bility and  authority. 

"First,  you  are  offered  advice  and  coopera- 
tion in  a  local  project.     Then  a  grant  of 


Federal  funds  Is  made  available.  Next, 
standards  are  established  to  which  local  gov- 
ernment must  conform.  Then  Federal  pay- 
rollers  are  placed  in  charge  to  enforce  these 
standards.  The  net  result  is  the  loss  of  all 
local  authority  and  complete  control  passes 
into  the  hands  of  Washington  bureaucrats. 

"The  average  citizen  knows  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  this  situation  but  he 
doesn't  know  what  to  do  about  it.  Many 
have  been  misled  into  believing  that  money 
that  comes  from  Washington  doesn't  cost 
them  anything. 

"You  know  how  wrong  that  is.  You  know 
how  much  it  costs  in  Increased  Federal  taxes 
that  deprive  local  government  of  tax  sources 
to  properly  support  its  rightful  functions — 
police,  fire,  roads,  parks,  schools,  courts,  elec- 
tions, public  health,  and  many  others. 

"You  men  who  live  with  this  problem  day 
by  day  know  that  big  government  is  one  of 
the  most  threatening  dangers  of  our  time. 

"You  know  that  the  concentration  of  power 
and  authority  in  a  central  government  meana 
regulation,  control,  and  restriction  on  free- 
dom of  the  individual. 

"This  Nation  cannot  be  free  unless  the 
people  in  their  local  communities  are  also 
free  to  govern  themselves  and  to  solve  their 
own  problems. 

"Local  government  must  be  preserved.  It 
must  have  tax  funds  sufficient  to  stand  on 
its  own  feet,  retaining  always  the  right  of 
the  local  community  to  control  its  own  af- 
fairs." 


Borrowing:  of  Military  Eqaipment  by  Fed- 
eral Government 


*        EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Jersey  Lent  United  States  War 
Weapons,"  published  in  the  New  York 
Journal-American  of  June  22,  1952. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Daiacoix  Ripo«t — JsasET  Lent  Ukited  Statks 
Was  Weapons 

WiLDWooD,  N.  J..  June  21— The  Federal 
Government  has  been  forced  to  borrow  mili- 
tary equipment  from  New  Jersey  National 
Guard  to  help  meet  the  emergency  In  Korea. 
Governor   Drtscoll    dlscloeed    today. 

"It  1«  a  great  American  tragedy,"  he  added, 
"that  In  spite  of  the  billions  spent  for  de- 
fexise,  the  Federal  Government  must  come 
to  a  State  to  borrow  equipment  to  meet  an 
emergency."    ' 

In  a  speech  to  the  New  Jersey  Disabled 
American  Veterans  convention  here,  the 
Governor  did  not  elaborate  on  how  much 
and  what  type  equipment  has  been  bor- 
rowed. 

TANKS  AMD  PLANES 

Later,  however,  he  told  a  New  York  Jour- 
nal-American  reporter  that  the  material  In- 
cluded tanXs.  observation  planes,  and  anti- 
tank weapons. 

•^  woiild  rather  not  specify  what  quanti- 
ties other  than  to  say  they  were  substantial." 
he  said. 

The  Governor  declared  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment began  borrowing  equipment  immedi- 
ately after  the  start  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
Some  ha»  been  replaced,  he  added. 

AOCtJSXS     WASHINGTON 

In  his  speech.  DrlscoU  charged  that  the 
Washington  Administration  has  permitted 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  P^irces  to  disinte- 
grate. 

"Our  Nation  is  confronted  by  dangers  more 
serlotis  than  any  which  ever  confronted  a 
nation,"  he  said,  "and  It  is  possible  we  may 
be  entirely  encircled  by  the  forces  of  com- 
mtmlsm. 

"Once  we  had  the  largest  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  In  the  world,  but  despite  the  pleas 
of  veterans'  organizations  they  were  allowed 
to  disintegrate  and  we  can  no  longer  speak 
with  the  authority  we  once  did." 


Senatorial  Sttidj 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

OT   MTNNISOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Senatorial  Study,"  referring  to 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press,  on 
June  19.  1952.  I  think  it  a  very  admira- 
ble editorial. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  a  funeral  ora- 
tion? 

Mr.  THYE.  It  is  not.  The  question 
will  be  brought  up  again,  even  when  the 
Senator  from  Texas  is  not  in  this  Cham- 
ber. -      ' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RfcoRD,  as  follows: 

Sknatokial  SruDT 
There  were  43  Senators  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Wednesday  who  evidently 
think  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  needs 
further  study,  because  they  voted  to  send 
the  waterway  bill  back  to  committee.    Since 


there  were  only  40  who  voted  the  other  way, 
more  study  we  shall  have. 

Fortunately  up  in  Canada  there  is  a  parlia« 
ment  and  government  who  believe  that 
eventually  a  great  project  gets  studied 
enough  and  the  time  for  action  arTlves. 

It  will  be  a  pity  and  a  humiliation  if  this 
waterway,  which  is  many  times  more  essen- 
tial for  the  United  States,  gets  built  by 
Canada  alone.  The  Canadians,  however,  will 
be  pertectly  Justlfled  In  deciding  that  they 
have  waited  long  enough  and  go  ahead. 

Americans  on  this  side  of  the  line  will 
hcve  cause  to  regret  this  monximental  stu- 
pidity of  their  representatlvea  for  many  long 
decades  to  come,  and  wlU  live  In  wonder  at 
the  narrowness  and  the  selfishness  which 
go-  reflected  In  the  vo'lng  of  43  Senators 
back  in  1952. 

The  Senators  of  course  really  feel  no  need 
for  further  enlightenment.  There  has  been 
plenty  of  that  since  the  day  In  1834  when 
a  Canadian  engineer  put  a  report  before  the 
commissioners  for  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  Since  then 
and  down  to  date  there  have  been  60  official 
reports  on  this  subject  on  both  sides  of  the 
boundary. 

But  since  one  Senator  objected  the  other 
day  that  there  has  been  no  thorough  study 
of  the  waterway  in  the  past  10  years,  this 
part  of  a  chronological  history  prepared  by 
C.  Prank  Keyser,  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
is  pertinent: 

"1941;  Detailed  hearings  and  a  favorable 
seaway  report  from  the  Hoiue  Committee  on 
Rivers  and  Harbors; 

"1942:  Corps  of  Engineers,  United  State* 
Army,  Final  Report.  St.  Lawrence  River  Proj- 
ect; 

"1945:  Report  by  the  Attorney  General 
recommending  the  project; 

"1946:  Four-volume  report  by  the  Army 
engineers  describing  surveys  of  project  made 
since  their  final  report  of  1942: 

"1947:  Report  by  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  giving  economic  ap- 
praisal of  the  waterway  and  a  Federal  Power 
Commission  market  survey  on  the  electrlo 
power  need; 

"1948:  Report  by  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  after  hearings  over  a  23-day  peri- 
od on  national  defense  and  self -liquidating 
aspects  of  project,  and  a  new  Commerce  De- 
partment report  on  'potential  traffic  on  the 
St.   Lawrence   seaway'; 

"1949:  President's  economic  report  giving 
reasons  for  seaway  construction,  a  series  of 
new  reports  from  Interested  Government 
agencies  as  collected  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  a  summary  engineer- 
ing report  from  the  Canadian  Department 
of  Transport,  and.  finally,  another  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  report  summariUng  offl- 
cl&l  data  on  plans  for  developing  the  St. 
Lawrence  River'; 

"1950:  Economic  report  of  the  President 
glTlng  reasons  again  for  seaway  construc- 
tion, and 

"1951:  Two  more  economic  reports  from 
the  President  and  a  National  Security  Re- 
sources Board  report  entitled  'Reappraisal  of 
the  Importance  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
and  Power  Project  to  the  National  Secu- 
rity.' " 

When  only  a  relatively  short  stretch  of 
rapids  bottle  up  such  a  waterway  as  the 
Great  Lakes  from  access  to  the  sea,  the  pre- 
sumption Is  that  it  would  be  a  good  Idea  to 
remove  the  obstacle.  That  presiimptlon  has 
been  verified  dozens  of  times  as  a  result  of 
all  these  competent  studies.  It  has  been  so 
clearly  established  that  every  President  since 
Woodrow  Wilson  has  favored  the  project. 
Against  this  national  Interest  stand  some 
railroads  that  think  they  would  lose  traffic, 
some  cities  who  think  they  would  be  by- 
passed, some  ports  who  think  they  wovUd  lose 
some  business.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  voted  for  that  lobby.  But  it  la  a 
losing  fight  and  they  know  It. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALlrORKlA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  9.   1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.    Mr.  Speaker,  my  native 

State  of  California  for  many  years  has 
properly  ot)served  the  lovely  month  of 
June  as  E>airy  Month.  It  is  appropriate 
that  it  be  so. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  it  be  so.  for 
dairying  in  the  United  States  today  is 
big  business.  It  required  almost  23.000,- 
000  cows  on  over  4,000.000  farms  across 
the  Nation  to  produce  the  5,000,000,000- 
quart  supply  last  year.  In  1950  milk  rep- 
resented about  14  percent  of  total  farm 
cash  income,  excluding  Government  r>ay- 
ments.  This  ia  more  than  one-half  times 
cotton,  twice  wheat,  and  almost  four 
times  tobacco.  More  than  60,0OO,0CO 
quarts  of  fresh  milk  and  cream  are  de- 
livered to  our  doors  or  purchased  in  our 
stores  daily.  In  California,  dairying  is 
the  No.  2  industry  of  this  State.  It  is 
second  only  to  petroleum.  Our  dairy- 
men have  an  investment  of  about  $1,000,- 
000.000  In  herds,  farms,  machinery,  and 
80  forth.  Our  processors,  manufacturers, 
and  distributors  have  a  like  amount 
wrapped  up  in  their  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Last  year  the  gross  business  of 
the  dairy  industry  amounted  to  a  little 
over  $500,000,000.  There  are  about  300- 
000  Califomians  on  the  dairy  payroll  and 
this,  by  the  way.  amounts  to  a  little  more 
than  $200,000,000  The  Industry  pays 
upward  of  $10,000,000  annually  in  State 
and  local  taxes  alone.  An  additional 
400,000  Califomians  are  dependent  upon 
the  dairy  industry  for  the  greater  por- 
tion of.  if  not  their  entire,  livelihood. 

The  latest  figures  available  indicate 
that  we  have  about  813.000  milk  cows  in 
the  State  valued  at  $225,675,000.  Last 
year  they  producedyOust  under  3,000.- 
000,000  quarts  of  oiift.  In  addiUon.  ac- 
cording to  the  lat«t  figures  released  by 
the  Milk  Industry  Foundation  In  Wash- 
ington, we  produced  4.155.000  pounds  of 
cheese,  38,500,000  gallons  of  ice  cream, 
and  almost  35,000,000  pounds  of  butter. 
About  half  the  milk  produced  in  this 
State  goes  for  drinking  and  cooking  pur- 
poses. The  various  other  dairy  prod- 
ucts account  for  the  balance.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  while  the  per  cap- 
ita consumption  of  milk  In  the  United 
States  has  increased  about  15  percent 
in  the  last  10  years;  in  California  it  has 
Increased  25  percent. 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  H.  8. 
Etchegaray,  well-known  farm  adviser  on 
the  staff  at  the  University  of  California, 
a  dairy  cow  represents  an  investment  of 
ar  und  $1,000.  about  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  cow.  the  dairy  equipment,  feed 
and  supplies  on  hand,  the  dairy  build- 
ings and  improvements  and  land  in  the 
dairy  lots  and  corrals. 

California  has  the  largest  number  of 
cows  In  cow-testing  associations  and  the 
highest  average  production  of  any  State 
in  the  Union,  both  for  cows  that  are  un- 
der test,  as  well  as  all  cows.    Per  capita 
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milk  production  for  cows  of  this  State 
runs  about  40  percent  above  the  national 
average.  California  pro'uuces  more  cot- 
tage cheese,  shtrbet,  and  ice  milk  than 
any  other  State.  It  rates  second  na- 
tionally in  the  production  of  evaporated 
milk,  third  in  total  ice-cream  production, 
fourth  in  total  milk  production,  and 
fifth  in  nonfat  milk  solids. 

Our  citizens  consume  all  the  milk  and 
cream  produced  here.  We  export  to 
other  States,  as  well  as  overseas,  most 
of  our  manufactured  dairy  products, 
such  as  cheese  and  evaporated  and  con- 
densed milk,  and  so  forth.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  we  have  to  import 
much  of  our  butter. 

If  you  were  to  take  our  dairy  cows  and 
march  them  in  close  military  formation. 
two  abreast,  in  a  general  easterly  direc- 
tion, the  leaders  would  be  passing 
through  E>aUas,  Tex.,  before  the  rear 
guard  had  crossed  the  high  Sierras. 
Then,  if  some  sort  of  a  singing  cowboy 
or  a  Pied  Piper  suddenly  decided  that 
they  should  continue  on,  but  in  single 
file,  those  same  leaders  would  be  able 
to  munch  the  grass  in  New  York  City's 
Central  Park  t)efore  the  tailenders  ever 
left  our  State. 

If  all  the  milk  produced  by  our  Cali- 
fornia cows  last  year  were  to  be  placed 
into  the  standard  quart  containers  and 
then  these  containers  piled  one  on  top 
of  the  other,  they  would  reach  all  the 
way  from  the  earth  to  the  moon  and  part 
way  back  again.  Maybe  it  was  a  Cali- 
fornia cow  that  jumped  over  the  moon. 
California  is  the  home  of  the  world's 
champion  Holstein-Friesian,  Jersey,  and 
Guernsey  cows. 

The  dairy  industry  of  this  State  rep- 
resents an  investment  of  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  in  ranches  and  livestock  alone. 
An  almost  equal  amount  is  invested  in 
m.anufacturing.  processing  plants,  rolling 
Stock,  and  other  distributing  facilities 
that  belong  to  the  manufacturers  and 
distributors.  So,  in  California,  too,  the 
dairy  business  is  big  business.  More 
than  that,  the  dairy  business  is  every- 
body's business— yours  and  mine,  as  well 
as  the  dairyman's.  Its  rell-being  is 
cverylx)dys  well-l>eing.  In  supporting 
the  dairy  industry  in  its  efforts  to  bring 
more  and  better  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  in  ever-increasing  amounts 
Into  each  and  every  home  in  California, 
we  will  j)erform  a  commiiity  service 
that  will  bring  ever- increasing  returns 
to  us  all.  This  is  why  we  observe  Jime 
dairy  month. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  great  Twenty- 
third  Congressional  District  of  Califor- 
nia there  is  published  in  the  important 
community  therein  known  as  Paramount. 
a  publication  known  as  the  California 
Dairyman  and  on  its  masthead  says 
"Published  biweekly  in  the  largest  dairy 
county  of  the  United  States."  This,  of 
course,  refers  to  Los  Angeles  County;  in 
which  all  of  the  Twenty-third  Congres- 
sional District  is  located.  In  that 
magazine  for  June  1952,  timely  articles 
about  the  dairy  industry  in  Los  Angeles 
County,  including  the  Twenty-third 
Congressional  District  In  which  I  was  on 
June  3  favored  by  receiving  the  nomina- 
tion for  reelection  to  my  fourth  term  in 
Congress  by  the  voters  of  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  Parties,  appeared. 


It  is  pleasing  for  me  to  again  call  the  at- 
tention of  you  and  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  this  great  legislative  body  to 
the  historical  value  and  Increasing  im- 
portance of  the  dairy  industry — not  only 
to  the  State  of  California  but  the  Cali- 
fornia dairy  industry— to  the  happiness 
and  health  and  prosperity  and  endur- 
ance of  the  whole  United  States.  The 
first  article  from  aforesaid  magazine  is 
by  my  high-school  classmate.  Ned  Clin- 
ton, vice  chairman,  California  Dairy  In- 
dustry Advisory  Board,  as  follows: 
Cotton  Mat  Be  "Kino"  bxtt  CJow  Cektainlt 
Is  "Quekn" 

(By  Ned  Clinton) 

Cotton  now  surpasses  milk  and  cream  as 
California's  leading  farm  money  crop. 
Figures,  so  Indicating,  have  Just  been  ma4e 
available  to  the  California  Dairy  Indust 
Advisory  Board  from  the  State  and  Federal 
crop  reporting  services  covering  the  1951 
calendar  year. 

But  dairying,  while  In  second  place,  still 
represents  a  monumental  $266,094,000  of  an- 
nual farm  Income  and  shows  an  increase  of 
•43,484.000  over  the  previous  year.  By  clas- 
sifications, $184,994,000  of  California's  dairy 
farm  Income  was  from  market  milk  and 
•71,100,000  from  manufacturing  milk. 

rOUB     THOUSAND     COWS FOtTR     HUNDRED     AND 

SIXTY -SIX  -.HOUSAND  PEOPLE 

Cow  population  Increased  4.000 — it  was 
777.000  then,  781,000  now.  Increase  In 
human  population  In  Calffornta  was  466,000 
with  a  present  total  of  11.100.000  persons 
who  are  dependent  on  these  cows  for  the 
whole  of  their  fluid  milk  supply  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  related  dairy  products. 

There  are  18,902  commercial  dairy  farms 
In  California.  Some  are  part  of  other  agri- 
cultural enterprises,  but  on  12,969  farms, 
dairying  is  the  basic  source  of  Income.  In 
size  of  herds  and  In  annual  production  per 
cow,  California  continues  to  lead  the  Nation. 
Dairying  here  is  a  specialized  Industry  while 
elsewhere  It  more  often  Is  part  of  a  general 
farming  operation. 

cow  IS  QUrZN 

Cotton  may  now  be  king  but  certainly 
the  cow  is  queen.  The  dairy  industry  al- 
ways maintains  Its  close  spirit  of  cooperation 
with  the  general  population — the  consumer 
of  Its  products.  All  communities  and  all 
groups  willingly  participate  in  the  annual 
observance  of  June  Dairy  Month.  Part  of 
this  friendly  feeling  is  because  dairying,  by 
Its  very  nature,  is  local  to  every  community, 
and  part  Is  because  milk  is  so  Important  to 
human  welfare. 

The  dairy  advisory  board  carries  on  a 
year-round  program  of  advertising,  educa- 
tion, research,  and  publicity  to  help  main- 
tain and  increase  the  uses  of  the  dairy  foods 
which  our  farms  produce.  And  one  of  the 
very  Important  activities  Is  to  stimulate 
special  observances  of  June  Dairy  Month, 
both  within  the  Industry  and  without. 
Dairy  Month,  to  the  public,  may  seem  spon- 
taneous, but  actually  many  weeks  of  special 
preparation  are  involved. 

STATE -WIDE  JDM    PKOGKAIC 

Harold  Wakefield,  Los  Angeles,  chairman 
of  the  advisory  boards  advertising  commit- 
tee, is  State-wide  chairman  for  June  Dairy 
Month.  Committees  have  been  set  up  in 
every  county,  with  a  local  chairman.  The 
advisory  board  is  supplying  many  of  the  tools 
with  which  these  committees  can  work — 
special  posters,  automobile-bumper  strips, 
point  of  sales  materials,  and  many  such  Items 
useful   for   general   display. 

A  speakers'  bureau  has  been  established 
to  help  with  suggestions  for  service  clubs. 
and  there  are  caps  and  badges  for  special 
events.     Radio   scripts   and   recordings    are 


provided — in  fact.  Just  about  a  complete  tool 
kit  for  local  promotions. 

June  Dairy  Month,  In  which  California  has 
shown  national  leadership,  has  become  one 
of  the  very  Important  activities  to  help  in- 
crease sales  of  dairy  products  and  add  to 
public  understanding  of  the  dairy  Industry. 

Mr.   Speaker,   another  factual  treat- 
ment of  another  phase  of  Dairy  Month 
appeared  in  that  magazine  as  follows : 
DHIA  AND  JuN£  Dairt  Month 
(By  G.  E.  Gordon,  extension  dairyman) 
Dairy  -  Herd  -  Improvement  -  Association 
members  In  California  can  be  very  proud  of 
their  achievements  as  June  Dairy  Month  ap- 
proaches.   With  the  flush  production  of  all 
dairy  products,  June  has  been  designated  as 
the  time  to  caU  to  the  attention  of  the  con- 
suming public  the  healthful  nature  and  the 
benefits   of   consuming   large   quantities   of 
these  products. 

t  seems  particularly  apropos,  this  year, 
thaTl^e  members  of  dairy  herd  Improvement 
associations  emphasize  their  products  to  the 
consuming  public  because  they  have  made 
such  outstanding  contributions  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  State  and  have  at  the  same  time 
made  It  possible,  through  their  eCBclent  pro- 
duction, for  the  consumers  to  receive  milk 
and  other  products  at  lower  cost  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case. 

Dairy  -  Herd  -  Improvement  -  Association 
members  had  an  average  production  of  4H 
p>ounds  of  butterfat  per  cow  this  past  year. 
With  a  larger  number  of  cows  competing 
than  in  the  previous  year.  This  is  more  than 
100  pounds  of  fat  above  the  average  produc- 
tion of  all  cows  in  the  State,  and  emphasizes 
the  greater  efficiency  achieved  by  those  mem- 
bers of  such  associations. 

CALirORNIA     MnjC     PRICES     BELOW     AVERACC 

The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
lists  the  average  price  per  quart  of  milk 
delivered  to  the  consuming  public  in  25 
major  markets  throughout  the  United  States. 
Prices  in  California  have  consistently  been  1 
to  2  cents  below  the  average  of  all  such 
markets,  and  considerably  balow  the  prices 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  where  land  values, 
feed  and  labor  costs  are  somewhat  similar 
to  ours.  At  only  1  cent  per  quart  there  is  a 
saving  of  more  than  •13,000,000  annually  to 
the  consumers  of  market  milk  In  California, 
due  to  the  fact  that  this  State's  production 
is  at  a  higher  level  and  therefore  the  cost  of 
production  Is  lower  than  it  would  be  other- 
wise. Inasmuch  as  cost  of  production  is  one 
of  the  factors  In  setting  the  price  of  milk  to 
the  consumer,  under  the  State  law,  the  high 
level  of  production  In  California  has  con- 
tributed definitely  to  this  saving  to  the 
consumer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  still  another  very  time- 
ly article  by  Lynn  Bramkamp  entitled 
"Dairy  Month  Is  All  the  Time,"  is  as 
follows : 

Dairt  Month  Is  All  the  Time 

(By  Lynn   Bramkamp,    manager.   Associated 
Dairymen ) 

Nobody  ever  won  a  hundred-yard  dash  by 
laying  back  for  the  first  9  seconds,  then 
giving  It  everything  he  had  in  the  six-tenths 
of  a  second.  If  he  tried  it,  he'd  be  booed  off 
the  track.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
milk  business,  as  well.  While  competitive 
drinks  and  substitute  spreads  are  showing 
the  milk  Industry  their  heels,  we  organize  a 
terrific  last-minute  1-month  sprint,  and  faU 
to  show. 

Advertising  milk  Isn't  enough.  We  have  to 
live  milk,  talk  milk,  sell  milk  all  the  time. 
And  this  Is  the  producer's  Job  as  well  as  the 
distributor's.  How  many  producers  voluntar- 
ily order  a  glass  of  milk  when  they  dine  out? 
Of  course,  it  doesn't  taste  like  the  milk  at 
home,  but  It  never  did,  and  never  will.  That 
Is  no  reason  for  falling  to  get  Into  public  view 
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one  more  glass  of  milk.  It's  a  Job  that  needs 
doing.  And  It  works.  Many's  the  time  at 
group  luncheons,  one  person  ordering  milt 
results  In  several  more  following  suit — all 
good  class  I  sales,  for  which  producers  thirst 
mightily. 

BEixnn:  is  producek's  job,  too 
We  In  the  Bast  Bay  market  have  been 
backing  with  cold  cash,  our  theory  that 
selling  Is  the  producer's  Job,  too;  about 
$25,000  per  year  of  producer  money  has  gone 
into  our  public  relations,  sales,  amd  adver- 
tising program  this  last  year.  We  are  exam- 
ining every  possibility,  and  trying  to  miss 
none.  Mrs.  Prances  Roberson,  our  home 
economist.  Is  working  constantly  with  nutri- 
tion groups,  dietetics  meetings,  women's 
clubs,  YWCA  units,  industry  organizations, 
everywhere  she  can  get  a  few  women — or 
men — together  to  hear  the  good  word  about 
milk,  "^e  NDC  film.  Weight  Reduction 
Through  Diet,  has  been  shown  extensively  In 
our  area.  Two  groups  of  overweight  ladles 
have  viewed  the  film  and  many  are  follow- 
ing the  protein,  high-fat  (milk-fat,  too)  diet. 
The  word  is  spreading  through  other  women's 
groups.  The  Shell  Development  has  shown 
the  film  to  their  employees,  and  Pabco  Prod- 
ucts has  come  back  for  an  additional  supply 
of  educational  material  for  their  workers. 

CBnj>RKN   NXXD   DAIXT  PSODX7CTS 

Milk  and  cream  in  the  diets  of  school  chil- 
dren are  being  emphasized  through  the 
schools.  Special  attention  will  be  given 
low-income  and  foreign  population  sections 
of  the  metropolitan  area:  Negro  children  in 
West  Oakland  will  be  given  special  help. 
The  development  of  adequate  nutrition  and 
diets  on  a  low-cost  basis,  through  use  of 
dairy  products  (particularly  fresh  milk) ,  will 
be  emphasized  in  this  work.  High  school  and 
teen  age  youngsters  will  get  a  concentrated 
milk  message  again  this  fall  when  football 
programs  featuring  the  TV  milk  program's 
star,  Prankie  Albert,  will  be  furnished  schools 
free.  Basketball  programs  will  oe  added  to 
the  list,  too. 

PRODX7CEH8   GirT   MONIT'S   WORTH 

Our  whole  effort  Is  aimed  at  glamorizing 
milk;  playing  up  Its  delicious  flavor,  thirst- 
quenching  goodness,  but  with  an  aside  to 
remind  consxuners  of  its  health  value  and 
economy.  The  conunlttee — Joe  Costa,  Ir- 
vingtoa;  Maurice  Resplni,  Petaluma;  Al  Pol- 
lard, Tuxlock;  Ed  Orloff,  Pleasanton;  Joe 
Mendosa,  Point  Reyes — is  on  the  Job  con- 
stantly to  see  that  producers  get  their 
money's  worth  out  of  this  program.  Associ- 
ated Dairymen,  producers'  organization  for 
the  East  Bay  markets,  supplements  this  effort 
in  every  way  possible,  standing  ready  to  pro- 
vide manpower,  and  extra  funds  for  special 
promotion  Jobs,  or  special  events  such  as 
publicity  around  price- Increase  time. 

We  producers  In  the  East  Bay  are  proving 
to  our  own  satisfaction  that  a  selling  Job  can 
be — and  should  be — done  by  producers.  Un- 
til milk  is  sold  In  the  bottle,  we  have  Just 
delivered  It  on  consignment  to  cur  distribu- 
tors; and  unless  we  can  realize  a  class  I  price 
out  of  most  of  cur  production,  we  will  lose 
our  shirts  under  high  costs  of  operation.  At 
the  same  time,  we  believe  distributors  are 
expending  more  money  In  brand  advertising 
in  the  area,  although  we  havent  checked  up 
closely  on  this. 

Working  together,  with  the  conviction  that 
Dairy  Month  is  All  the  Time,  the  industry 
can  provide  a  sotind  future  for  milk  produc- 
tion and  sales.  If  we  don't — tomatoes,  beef, 
sheep,  and  cotton  will  get  us  in  the  end — 
and  consumers  will  be  the  losers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  still  another  article 
by  a  distinguished  member  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  California,  E.  L. 
Jack,  entitled  "The  California  Dairy  In- 
dustry Moves  Ahead"  follows: 


Thk  Cautorwia  Daut  iNDusrmT  Movrs 
Ahead 

(By  B.  L.  Jack,  chairman,  division  of  dairy 
industry.  University  of  California — Davis) 

California,  the  leading  State  in  the  United 
States  In  agricultural  Income,  with  an  agri- 
cultural production  worth  nearly  $2,500,000,- 
000  arising  from  over  200  commercial  crops, 
is  also  a  great  dairy  State  and  one  of  the 
leaders  in  many  fields  of  dairying.  Milk  has 
the  highest  value  of  any  agricultural  crop 
worth  nearly  $1,000,000  a  day  at  the  farm. 
The  additional  income  realized  from  the  sale 
of  cows  and  calves  for  beef  makes  the  dairy 
income  of  California  a  truly  Impressive  one. 

California  ranks  seventh  among  the  States 
In  cow  numbers  with  885,000  cows  over  2 
years'  old  kept  for  milk.  These  cows  are 
worth  about  one-fourth  of  a  billion  dollars 
at  conservative  estimates.  In  1051  Cali- 
fornia had  also  about  500,000  yearling  heifers 
EUid  heifer  calves  being  raised  for  milk 
cows.  Even  though  California  is  outranked 
by  six  other  States  in  total  number  of  cows, 
there  are  only  three  States  ahead  of  it  in  total 
milk  production.  These  are  Wisconsin,  New 
York,  and  Minnesota,  long  regarded  as  the 
entrenched  strongholds  of  dairying. 

LOS     ANGELES    COtrWTT     LEADS     ALL     OTHEE8 

The  fact  of  a  higher  State  ranking  in 
total  milk  production  than  In  numbers  of 
cows  Is  explained  by  California's  outstand- 
ing record  In  milk  production  per  cow.  Cali- 
fornia ranks  first  among  all  States  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  several  other  produc- 
tion categories  that  will  be  mentioned  later. 
Figures  Just  released  for  1950  show  the 
average  milk  production  In  CallfornU  was 
equal  to  7.410  pounds  of  milk  containing 
289  pounds  of  milk  fat.  Estimates  for  1961 
Indicate  about  a  5-percent  increase  in  milk 
production.  California  also  has  the  leading 
county  in  the  United  States  In  milk  produc- 
tion In  Los  Angeles  County  which  leads  all 
others  by  a  wide  margin.  Stanislaus  and 
Merced  Counties  are  sixth  and  seventh  In 
the  United  States,  respectively. 

Several  factors  are  Important  In  this  out- 
standing production  achievement,  among 
which  can  be  cited  good  breeding  and  man- 
agement practices  and  the  predominance  of 
relatively  large  herds.  But  one  factor  per- 
haps more  than  any  other  has  served  to  ex- 
empUfy  and  stimulate  good  practices:  that 
factor  Is  the  Cow  Testing  A-^soclatlon  work. 
It  Is  first  In  number  of  cows  In  CTA,  with 
160.558  completed  records;  this  It  not  only 
the  largest  number  from  any  State  but  repre- 
sents nearly  one-Qfth  of  all  cows  reported 
throughout  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  first  In 
production  per  cow  In  CTA  work;  the  160,558 
cows  in  1950  averaged  415  poutMls  of  fat  from 
fipproxlmately  10,600  pounds  of  milk  as  com- 
pared with  37C  pounds  of  fat  from  9,172 
pounds  of  milk  from  the  entire  Nation's 
CTA  cows. 

smrr  to  market  milk 

These  production  records  are  Indeed  mat- 
ters that  stir  pride  In  our  California  dairy  In- 
diistry.  but  the  utilization  and  consumption 
data  are  equany  exciting.  Estimates  recently 
released  by  the  California  Bureau  of  Milk 
Control  Indicate  that  the  shift  from  manu- 
facturing milk  to  market  milk  is  continuing; 
in  1951,  commercial  receipts  of  market  milk 
In  California  accounted  for  70  percent  of  the 
entire  milk  production.  This  is  an  IncreaES 
of  about  10  percent  in  5  years.  This  shift 
also  results  In  a  higher  Income  for  the  dairy- 
men, since  more  milk  Is  goteg  to  a  preferred 
use.  The  rest  of  the  Nation  Is  carefully 
watching  California  to  see  how  necessary 
adjustments  are  made,  because  problems 
solved  here  wUl  set  the  pattern  for  the  rest 
of  the  country  as  population  pressm-ei^  In- 
crease. 

n.mS-l(ELK  SALES 

It  would  seem  that  CaMfomla  Is  sc-ne- 
what  ahead  of  the  rest  of  the  country  In 
fluld-mllk  constimptlon  also.     The  best  esti- 


mates available  show  that  fluid-milk  sales 
in  California  are  equal  to  about  340  pounds 
per  person  per  year,  whereas  a  similar  cal- 
cxUation  for  the  United  States  shows  300 
pounds.  This  value,  gratifying  as  It  Is, 
should  not  lead  to  complacency,  however, 
because  the  dairy  industry  Is  flndlng  It  diffi- 
cult to  bold  its  place  on  the  consumer's  table 
In  competition  with  other  foods.  U8DA  re- 
ports, showing  the  total  disappearance  at 
milk  equivalent  In  all  products.  Indicates 
that  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  in  all 
fomis  was  lower  during  the  last  3  years  than 
at  any  other  time  during  the  past  20  years, 
including  the  depression  years.  In  1980,  for 
example,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  all 
dairy  products  was  equivalent  to  S13  pounds 
of  mlik.  whereas  in  1960  It  was  776  pounds. 
These  figures  deserve  careful  study 

>BCX>BI»   nt   MAlflTTACTlTRCO    PSOOt'CTS 

Among  manufactured  products,  California 
is  an  Important  contributor  to  the  dairy 
picture.  It  Is  the  ouutandlng  leader  in  pro- 
duction of  creamed  cottage  cheese,  with 
nearly  SS.CKM.OOO  pounds  produced  In  1951. 
California  ranks  second  among  the  Statss 
In  evaporated-milk  production.  Evaporated 
milk  uses  about  85  percent  of  all  manufac- 
turing milk  produced  In  the  State  at  th« 
present  time.  California  is  third  In  ice- 
cream production;  and  if  gallomige  figures 
are  an  index,  it  has  a  higher  per  capita  con- 
sumption than  the  country  as  a  whole.  In 
1950  the  average  American  ate  15.6  pounds 
of  Ice  cream,  while  the  average  Calif omlan 
was  eating  18  6  pounds  He  ate  about  one- 
half  pound  more  tn  1951.  This  Is  nearly 
4  gallons  per  person. 

And  so  it  la  apparent  that  the  dairy  Indus- 
try of  California  Is  moving  ahe*d  on  all 
fronts  and  is  in  a  leading  posltioD  In  many 
Of  them.  Cotirageoia  leadership,  sound 
Judgment,  and  careful  consideration  of  the 
Interests  of  all  will  maintain  this  favorabls 
posltton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  still  another  article 
by  O.  E  Gordon,  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Berkeley,  entitled  "June  Dairy 
Month  and  the  XDairyman": 

JtTKE  Dart  Month  awd  the  DAixTMAif 

(By  O.  E.  Gordon,  extension  dairyman. 
University  of  California.  Berkeley) 

California  dairymen  can  be  proud  of  the 
part  they  have  played  in  the  development 
ol  their  Indtistry,  resulting  In  the  highest 
level  of  production  per  cow  ot  any  State  in 
the  Union.  This  contribution  to  greater  ef- 
ficiency and  lower  cost  In  the  production 
of  milk  and  dairy  products  is  a  factor  which 
they  can  well  xise  to  advantage  during  June 
Dairy  Month  In  calling  tc  the  attention  of 
the  consuming  public  the  high  nutritional 
value  of  their  products  and  the  relatively 
low  cost  of  such  products  compared  with 
many  food  items. 

June  Dairy  Month  has  been  so  designated 
as  a  time  when  the  consuming  public  may 
be  apprised  of  the  high  nutritional  value 
and  low  cost  of  such  products  and  their 
value  in  the  human  diet.  Along  with  that, 
it  can  t>e  well  pointed  out  to  the  consum- 
ing public  that  the  cost  of  such  products 
has  been  kept  at  relatively  low  levels  due 
to  the  greater  efSclency  developed  within  the 
industry. 

California  has  the  highest  average  pro- 
duction per  cow — and  this  higher  produc- 
tion results  In  lower  cost  of  production. 
Under  the  SUte  milk-control  law,  wherein 
prices  are  set  for  payment  to  the  producer 
as  well  as  prices  to  the  oonsumer,  the  cost 
ot  production  is  one  of  the  Important  fac- 
tors taken  into  consideration.  As  a  result 
of  the  high  level  of  pu-oductlon  and  the  re- 
sulting lower  cost  of  production,  the  price 
of  market  milk  to  the  consumer  has  con- 
sistently been  below  the  average  of  prices 
In  the  26  major  milk  markets  of  the  United 
States,  as  complied  by  the  Bureau  of  Agrl- 
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eultural  Economics  of  the  United  States  E>e- 
partment  of  Agrlcultvire.  California  dairy 
organizations  agree  that  the  lower  price  of 
milk  la  due  to  the  greater  efficiency  of  Cali- 
fornia dairymen. 

CALirOBNIA  COMSTTMEES  PAT  LESS 

The  prices  of  milk  to  California  consum- 
ers have  rather  consistently  been  1  to  2  cents 
below  the  average  of  all  major  markets,  and 
8  to  4  cents  below  the  prices  in  the  markets 
along  the  eastern  seaboard  where  land  values 
and  feed  and  labor  costs  are  comparable  to 
those  here  in  the  West.  At  only  1  cent  per 
quart  this  means  a  saving  to  California  con- 
sumers of  more  than  $13,000,000  annually. 

The  greater  efficiency  of  California  dairy- 
men in  developing  higher  production  Is  not 
limited  In  that  respect,  however.  Because 
of  the  higher  level  of  production.  It  has  re- 
quired a  fewer  number  of  cows  to  provide  the 
amoimt  of  milk  required  for  our  consuming 
public.  The  higher  level  of  production  at 
the  present  time  means  that  It  requires  al- 
most a  half-mlUlon  fewer  cows  to  produce 
the  same  amount  of  milk  that  It  would  have 
required  at  the  1920  level  of  production.  A 
half-million  more  cows  in  the  State  would 
hi  ve  required  approximately  a  half -million 
more  acres  of  land  to  produce  the  hay  and 
other  forage  crops  necessary  to  feed  that 
number  of  cows.  The  higher  level  of  produc- 
tion per  cow,  therefore,  has  meant  a  more 
efficient  use  of  our  natural  resources  such  as 
land  and  water. 

IKCSEASCD  EmcICNCT 

libers  of  the  dairy  herd  Improvement 
ktlons  In  CaMfomla  have  led  the  way  In 
this  Increase  In  efficiency  of  production. 
This  past  yeiir.  members  of  dairy  herd  im- 
provement sssoclatlons  had  163,000  cows 
that  completi-d  records  averaging  more  than 
100  pounds  of  fat  above  the  State  average-^ 
the  highest  In  the  Nation  This  large  num- 
ber of  cows  under  test  has  contributed 
greatly  to  bringing  about  the  high  level  of 
production  In  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  achlev(»ments  of  California  dairymen 
In  bringing  about  the  highest  average  pro- 
duction for  all  cows  of  any  State — as  well  as 
the  highest  average  production  for  all  cows 
under  test  of  any  State — demonstrates  their 
part  In  the  greater  efficiency  of  production 
which  has  done  much  to  better  utilize  our 
natural  resources  and  to  provide  a  hlgh- 
quallty  food  product  to  the  consuming  pub- 
lic at  lower  cost. 


The  Farmer  and  the  Congjeii 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

I  or  NOETH  CAEOLIWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  submit  a  speech 
which  I  delivered  at  the  annual  conven- 
tion of  the  American  Plant  Food  Council 
at  Hot  Springs,  Va.,  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing. June  21.  1952: 

Mr  President,  ladles  and  gentlemen,  not- 
withstanding the  great  progress  we  have 
made  and  the  degree  of  prosperity  we  have 
achieved,  the  American  farmer  today  is  "the 
low  man  on  the  totem  pole  "  We  must  con- 
tinue our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  farmers  of 
this  Nation,  to  the  end  that  the  producers 
of  the  food,  fit)er,  and  timber  essential  to 
the  welfare  of  our  people  may  receive  a  fairer 
share  of  the  national  Income.  Since  your 
livelihoods  are  so  closely  associated  with  the 
welfare  of  agrlctilture,  I  am  certain  that  you 


are  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  many  parts 
and  parcels  of  the  farm  program  now  in  ojjer- 
atlon — a  program  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  successfully  In  recent  years.  I  shall  not. 
therefore,  burden  you  with  a  detailed  discus- 
sion of  the  functions  of  the  many  agencies 
of  the  Government  which  are  now  working  in 
behalf  of  our  farmers,  nor  shall  I  attempt 
to  discuss  all  of  the  many  things  which  have 
been  done  In  recent  years  In  behalf  of  the 
farm  people  of  America.  I  do  desire  to  assert, 
however,  that  during  the  last  20  years  more 
legislation  beneficial  to  farmers  has  been 
enacted  Into  law  than  during  the  entire  life 
of  the  Nation  theretofore. 

Let  us  look  behind  all  the  many  programs 
which  have  been  provided,  to  the  more  fun- 
damental question:  What  are  we  trying  to 
achieve  through  the  operation  of  the  Federal 
farm  program?  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
answer  to  that  question  is  very  simple — we 
are  trying  to  bring  about  a  degree  of  stabil- 
ity on  the  farms  and  ranches  of  our  Nation. 
We  are  trying  to  encourage  farmers  to  pro- 
duce abundantly  and  yet  intelligently,  to 
the  end  that  the  people  of  our  Nation  might 
have  all  of  the  things  that  they  need  and 
want  and  expect  at  the  hands  of  the  farmer. 

The  Nation  has  the  right  to  expect  cer- 
tain things  of  our  farmers,  and  our  farmers 
In  turn  have  a  right  to  expect  certain  things 
of  their  Government.  Farmers  have  certain 
responsibilities  to  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
and  the  Government  of  the  Nation  has  cer- 
tain corresponding  responsibilities  to  those 
who  tin  the  soil. 

The  people  of  the  Nation  expect  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Nation  ( 1 )  to  produce  abundantly 
all  of  the  food,  fiber  and  timber  that  the 
consunilng  public  needs  and  wants;  (2) 
farmers  must  produce  contlnuovisly,  year  In 
and  year  out.  If  this  Nation  Is  to  prosper; 
(3)  farmers  mtist  protect  and  preserve  the 
fertile  topsoll  of  our  farm  lands — the  richest 
resource  of  our  Nation. 

If  the  Nation  has  the  right  to  expect 
these  things  of  farmers,  certainly  our  farm- 
ers have  the  right  to  expect  the  Government 
to  meet  all  of  Its  corresponding  obligations. 
These  corresponding  responsibilities  on  the 
part  of  all  of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
to  our  farmers  are: 

(1)  The  Government,  acting  for  all  the 
people,  must  provide  through  private  indus- 
try all  of  the  necessary  tools  to  produce  the 
desired  abundance  and  must  by  law  provide 
that  farmers  shall  not  be  penalized  or  de- 
stroyed by  the  very  abundance  which  they 
are  urged  and  called  upon  to  produce. 

(2)  If  farmers  are  to  adjust  their  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  changing  desires  of  con- 
sumers and  the  changing  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion, there  is  a  respKtnslbillty  on  the  part  of 
the  Nation  to  make  it  possible  for  farmers 
to  shift  their  production  to  meet  these  needs 
and  to  protect  them  against  the  risk  Involved 
in  meeting  the  requirements  of  such  a 
program. 

(3)  If  we  as  a  Nation,  as  consumers,  ex- 
pect continuous  production  from  our  farmers 
in  times  of  adversity  as  well  as  In  times  of 
prosperity,  in  times  of  low  prices  as  well 
as  high,  we  have  the  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  farmer's  capital  investment  is  pro- 
tected against  arbitrary  economic  factors  and 
that  he  does  not  lose  that  capital  Investment 
while  producing  at  a  loss  the  things  that 
we  as  a  Nation  need. 

(4)  We,  as  a  Nation,  must  aid  the  farmer 
In  the  proper  care  of  our  soil  resources  not 
only  for  the  present,  but  for  future  gen- 
erations. 

All  the  people  of  this  Nation,  producers 
and  consumers  alike,  have  a  community  of 
interest  in  the  abundant  production  in  all 
of  the  things  that  come  from  the  fields  and 
ranches  of  America.  Our  present  farm  pro- 
gram Is  based  upon  abundant  production. 
There  is  only  one  way  to  Improve  the  stand- 
ard of  living  for  the  people  of  our  Nation, 
and  that  is  to  produce  more  and  more  of 
the  things  that  the  people  need  and  want. 


Only  by  more  abundant  production  can  our 
people  have  more  and  better  food,  more  and 
better  clothes,  houses,  automobiles,  radios, 
and  all  the  other  things  that  go  to  make  for 
a  better  life  and  a  higher  standard  of  living. 

The  Congress  of  your  country  is  Interested 
In  providing  the  working  machinery  which 
will  enable  our  people  to  achieve  a  better 
standard  of  living.  Congress  is  not  Inter- 
ested in  a  program  of  scarcity,  nor  Is  It  Inter- 
ested In  bringing  about  the  production  of  a 
surplus  beneath  which  the  man  on  the  farm 
may  be  buried  while  the  rest  of  our  people 
go  in  want. 

Not  so  long  ago  our  Nation  was  starving  in 
the  very  sight  of  an  abundance,  and  the 
wheels  of  progress  were  paralyzed.  Abun- 
dance means  plenty;  superabundance  means 
waste.  Plenty  means  enough  to  meet  de- 
mands, but  surpluses  may  well  bring  all  of 
our  people  to  grief.  Abundance  does  not 
mean  the  production  of  all  that  can  be  grown 
of  any  commodity  at  any  given  time.  It 
means  essentially  an  efficient.  Intelligent 
production  of  all  that  Is  needed  for  the  xise  of 
our  people.  The  Nation  has  the  right  to  ex- 
pect this  kind  of  abundant  production  from 
our  farmers  and  such  goals  our  farmers  are 
ready,  anxious,  and  willing  to  meet. 

Farmers  have  a  right  to  expect  the  Gov- 
errmient  to  protect  them  against  the  disas- 
ters that  can  result  from  superabundance  In 
production,  and  that.  Congress  through  the 
Federal  farm  program,  has  tried  to  do.  We 
have  achieved  great  success,  but  the  program 
even  now  Is  far  from  perfect.  No  other  group 
in  our  economy  is  subjected  to  the  great  un- 
certainties which  are  faced  by  farmers  as 
they  go  forth  In  the  spring  to  plant  the 
products  upon  which  their  livelihoods  de- 
pend. Weather,  seasons,  and  insects,  and  all 
of  the  uncertain  factors  of  nature  over  which 
mankind  has  no  control,  have  a  great  and  tre- 
mendous Influence  on  the  production  of  our 
fields.  Fven  with  the  best  planning,  produc- 
tion varies  and  cannot  accurately  be  con- 
trolled. We  fix  our  goals  as  best  we  can,  but 
there  is  always  the  possibility  that  produc- 
tion will  vary  by  good  or  bad  weather.  If 
we  achieve  the  goal  of  abundance,  farmers 
may  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity.  If  we 
achieve  less  than  an  abundant  production,  or 
a  superabundant  production,  we  always  come 
to  grief.  In  this  realm  of  uncertainty,  deal- 
ing with  all  of  the  laws  of  nature,  farmers 
must  work  out  their  welfare.  In  this  uncer- 
tain environment  the  farmers  of  our  Nation 
are  worthy  of  every  consideration  of  our 
Government  and  of  all  our  people. 

If  farmers  produce  less  than  enough  or 
more  than  enough,  they  must  pay  the  pen- 
alty. Even  the  mere  prospect  of  more  than 
enough,  may  bring  grief.  Just  last  year  the 
mere  prospect  of  more  than  enough  cotton 
sent  the  prices  down  10  cents  per  pound. 
Production  of  only  5  percent  more  of  a  com- 
modity than  consumers  want  or  are  willing 
to  buy,  may  destroy  the  market,  demoralize 
prices,  and  result  in  losses  to  those  who  have 
tolled  in  the  suns  of  the  summer  to  harvest 
the  abundance  which  the  people  do  not  want. 
Just  one  carload  of  lettuce  or  potatoes  or 
oranges  sitting  in  the  New  York  market  that 
nobody  at  the  moment  wants  to  buy,  can 
mean  a  tragic  loss  to  every  grower  of  that 
commodity  clear  across  this  vast  country  of 
ours. 

Yes,  the  Nation  is  entitled  to  abundant 
production  at  the  hands  of  Its  farmers,  but 
the  Government  must  assure  those  who  till 
the  soil  that  they  will  not  be  penalized  by 
the  abundance  they  have  produced  and,  fur- 
ther, that  they  will  be  protected  against  the 
dlsa.strous  effects  of  an  Inadvertent,  tempo- 
rary, or  transitory  superabundance. 

The  Go%'eriunent  is  not  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  protecting  farmers  against 
a  constant  and  chronic  overproduction  of 
any  agricultural  commodity.  If  farmers  are 
to  enjoy  the  protection  of  the  Government 
against  overabundance,  they  must  be  willing 
to  plan  their  production  intelligently  to  pro- 
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duce  enough,  and  not  too  much,  of  what  the 
Nation  needs  and  wants.  They  must  be  will- 
ing to  accept  some  kind  of  orderly  control  of 
their  production  If  that  control  Is  necessary 
to  keep  production  at  the  desired  level  to 
meet  all  consumer  demands.  Producers  who 
are  unwilling  to  try  to  keep  production  In 
line  with  reasonable  cons\imer  demand  have 
no  right  to  expect  any  sort  of  guaranties  or 
asstu-ancee  from  the  Government. 

The  Government,  even  in  times  of  great 
emergencies,  must  provide  ways  and  means 
for  farmers  to  have  modem  tools  and  equip- 
ment, fertilizers.  Insecticides,  defoliants,  and 
other  chemical  aids,  and  all  the  other  things 
essential  to  the  modem  techniques  of  pro- 
duction. Without  all  of  the  things  provided 
by  the  Ingenuity  of  our  generation  we  can- 
not possibly  maintain  the  high  productivity 
which  is  essential  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people. 

There  has  been  a  revolution  in  American 
agriculture  in  the  past  20  years.  Machinery, 
chemicals,  and  fertilizers  which  a  generation 
s  ago  were  mere  curiosities  and  experiments, 
are  today  absolutely  indispensable  to  agri- 
cultural production.  This  revolution  In 
American  agriculture  has  been  prompted  and 
sponsored  by  your  own  great  Government. 

The  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  and  the  Members  of  Congress 
generally  speaking,  are  aware  of  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities I  have  mentioned,  and  they 
realize  that  we  must  at  all  times  have  a  pros- 
perous agriculture  If  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
Is  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  prosperity.  We 
have  many  subcommittees  constantly  at 
work  on  the  problems  of  agriculture.  Our 
subcommittee  on  fertilizer  and  farm  ma- 
chinery has  been  very  active  and  t)eneflclal 
not  only  to  farmers  but  to  consumers  as  well. 
Our  committees  have  made  the  country  real- 
ize that  all  these  modern  production  aids 
and  techniques  are  no  longer  curiosities  and 
novelties,  but  they  are  essentials  which  farm- 
ers must  have  If  they  are  to  produce  the  fin- 
ished products  of  agriculture  for  the  con- 
suming public  and  for  our  contribution  to 
the  welfare  of  the  free  world.  For  the  first 
time  In  history  national  defense  production 
authorities  have  recognized  agriculture  as  an 
essential  defense  Industry  and  we  are  grati- 
fied In  the  glad  thought  that  the  Nation  now 
knows  the  essentiality  of  agriculture  and 
understands  Its  needs  for  steel  and  other 
metals,  chemicals,  and  plant  food,  and  other 
things  essentlrJ  to  the  production  which  la 
needed  by  oxir  civilian  as  well  as  oxir  military 
population.  The  people  of  the  Nation  now 
know  that  when  a  farmer  wants  steel  for 
tractors  and  farm  machinery,  or  siilfur  and 
nitrogen  for  fertilizer,  or  chemicals  for  In- 
secticides, he  Is  neither  foolish  nor  selfish  In 
his  requests.  People  now  realize  that  a 
farmer  does  not  buy  a  tractor  for  a  play- 
thing, or  a  carload  of  fertilizer  as  a  pastime, 
but  he  buys  these  things  because  he  wants 
and  needs  them  if  he  Is  to  achieve  the  high 
production  goals  necessary  to  the  welfare  and 
defense  of  our  Nation. 

Farmers  must  of  necessity  gear  their  pro- 
duction to  the  wants  of  consumers.  Tlie 
products  of  their  soil  and  their  toil  must  be 
sold  in  the  greatest  free  market  In  all  the 
world.  The  price  they  receive  for  their 
products  is  precisely  and  exactly  the  value 
that  the  American  consumer  places  upon 
them,  not  1  cent  more  nor  1  cent  leSB?'=It  is 
essential,  therefore,  that  farmers  produce 
the  things  for  which  there  will  be  an  ef- 
fective consumer  demand.  All  of  thU  re- 
quires Intelligent  planning  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer  and  a  frequent  shift  from  crop  to 
crop  and  from  one  agricultural  commodity 
to  another.  The  Nation  knows  that  farmers 
are  expected  to  shift  their  production  from 
one  crop  to  another  to  meet  consumer  de- 
mauds,  and  In  this  great  undertaking  the 
Government  owes  a  responsibility  to  the 
farmers  in  bringing  all  of  this  about. 

Farmers  need  accurate  Information  con- 
cerning  consumer  demands  and  the  prices 


which  are  being  p>ald  for  various  commodities 
in  different  parts  of  the  country.  Farmers 
need  the  beet  poeslble  estimates  of  what 
consumer  demands  will  be  next  month,  next 
year,  and  5  years  from  now.  Market  reports, 
crop  estimates,  and  price  statistics  are  all 
part  of  the  assistance  which  farmers  have  the 
right  to  expect  from  their  Government  in 
meeting  the  ever-changing  and  diversified 
needs  of  the  consuming  public.  These  serv- 
ices have  not  yet  attained  their  maximum 
degree  of  efflclency  and  usefulness  to  farmers. 
A  special  subcommittee  of  the  Kouse  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  Just  completed  a 
4-month  study  of  the  crop  reporting  and 
estimating  services  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  report  will  soon  be  avail- 
able. 

In  the  Agrlculttiral  Marketing  Act  of  1940, 
Congress  authorized  a  greatly  expanded  and 
much  more  useful  outlook  service  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  Information  and  guidance  of 
farmers.  The  Committee  on  Agriculture 
which  drafted  and  sponsored  that  historic 
farm  legislation,  contemplated  that  a  greatly 
Intensified  outlook  service  would  be  pro- 
vided for  farmers  on  a  market  area  basis. 
and  would  give  them  the  best  possible  guid- 
ance as  to  wlaat  consumer  demand  was  likely 
to  be  not  only  for  major,  basic  ccmmodltles, 
but  also  for  the  many  other  commodities 
which  are  sold  to  a  large  extent  on  relatively 
local  markets.  Thus  far,  this  type  of  out- 
look service  has  not  been  developed  In  any- 
thing like  the  manner  contemplated  by  the 
committee  at  the  time  It  drafted  this  legis- 
lation, but  we  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  it  will  be  improved  In  the  days  ahead. 

Every  change  In  the  pattern  of  our  agrl- 
ciilture  and  every  shift  from  the  production 
of  one  crop  to  another  requires  considerable 
capital  outlay  either  In  livestock,  barns, 
machinery,  or  equipment  of  different  types, 
and  the  farmer  must  have  credit  facilities 
adequate  to  meet  his  needs,  both  on  a  short- 
term  and  a  long -term  basis. 

Unprecedented  goals  have  been  flxM  for 
our  farmers.  American  agriculture  has  been 
called  upon  to  produce  all  the  things  we  need 
at  home  and  something  more  for  our  allies 
abroad.  In  this  situation  farmers  cannot  be 
expected  to  carry  the  full  responsibility 
alone.  The  Government  must  assure  the 
farmer.  Insofar  as  humanly  possible,  that  In 
meeting  these  great  goals  the  Government 
will  share  the  great  risks  which  are  Involved. 
If  our  Ctovernment  has  made  conunltments 
to  other  nations  and  has  called  upon  farmers 
to  produce  the  things  necessary  to  enable 
our  Government  to  meet  those  commitments, 
certainly  the  Government  should  underwrite 
the  transactions  and  not  leave  the  farmer 
alone  to  carry  the  burden  and  to  wmninm  the 
risk. 

Yes.  our  farmers  are  expected  to  produce 
In  both  fair  weather  and  foul,  and  to  feed 
the  Nation  and  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 
Unlike  industry,  the  farmer  cannot  control 
by  the  touch  of  the  throttle  the  elements  of 
production  or  the  products  of  his  fields. 
When  Industry  Is  faced  with  heavy  Inven- 
tories Industry  can  control  Its  activity,  but 
when  crops  are  once  planted  they  must 
come  to  harvest,  either  good  or  bad.  No  one 
expects  Industry  to  produce  at  a  loss,  and  no 
one  has  a  right  to  expect  agriculture  to  con- 
tinue to  lose  by  its  intensified  efforts.  The 
Nation  and  the  free  world  expect  American 
agriculture  to  provide  a  steady  flow  of  food 
and  fiber,  year  in  and  year  out,  and  the 
Nation  must  protect  the  producers  as  they 
go  forth  to  plant  and  to  harvest.  Produc- 
tion records  Indicate  clearly  that  the  over- 
all profit  margin  of  agrlc\ilture  has  relatively 
little  to  do  with  the  volume  of  production. 

A  farmer  has  all  of  his  money  tied  up  in 
an  agricultural  production  plant  and  upon 
the  production  of  that  plant  his  very  liveli- 
hood and  existence  depends.  He  has  no 
alternative  other  than  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce, regardless  of  the  price  he  will  receive 


for  his  product.  Industry  can  shut  down, 
but  agriculture  must  go  on. 

In  the  early  1930's  farmers  actually  pro- 
duced food  and  fiber  for  consumers  at  a 
great  and  substantial  loss.  Moat  consumers 
do  not  realize  It,  but  there  have  been  years 
after  years  when  they  have  txjught  their  food 
and  fiber  at  prices  which  did  not  even  return 
the  cost  of  production  to  farmers.  We  hope 
that  there  will  never  again  be  any  such 
period  as  that  which  fanners  went  through 
in  the  early  1930*8.  The  distress,  the  hard- 
ships, the  heartaches,  and  the  disappoint- 
ments that  farmers  went  through  In  those 
years  should  never  be  known  to  us  again. 
When  farmers  were  unable  to  obtain  the  cost 
of  production,  were  unable  to  meet  the  fixed 
payments  on  their  capital,  the  interest  on 
their  notes,  and  their  other  obligations, 
thousands  of  them  saw  their  capital  iQfcst- 
ment  dissipated  and  devoured  and  all  their 
earthly  possessions  taken  sway  from  them. 

These  situations  I  have  Just  referred  to 
must  never  happen  in  America  again.  Our 
farmers  must  never  again  be  overwhelmed 
by  such  an  economic  situation. 

We  have  given  to  labor  certain  privileges, 
supports,  and  guarantees,  and  certainly  we 
can  do  no  less  for  the  farmers  of  this  great 
Nation.  We  must  support  the  prices  of  all 
the  basic  agricultural  commodities  so  as  to 
prevent  the  disastrous  declines  in  prices 
which  occxirred  In  the  early  1030*8. 

I  know  that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
explain  to  you  why  our  soil  resources  are 
Important,  or  to  dlsciiss  the  things  which  we 
can  do  to  preserve  them.  Farmers  owe  to 
the  Nation,  to  this  generation,  and  to  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  the  obligation  not  to 
misuse,  to  abuse,  or  to  waste  the  soli  re- 
sources that  are  now  temporarily  in  their 
custody  and  control.  It  should  be  the  am- 
bition and  the  accepted  obligation  of  every 
farmer  to  Improve,  before  passing  on  to  the 
next  user,  the  land  that  he  now  owns  and 
controls.  In  this  great  undertaking  the 
Government  must  aid  the  farmer  In  main- 
taining. Improving,  and  prebervlng  our  soil 
fertility  for  the  benefit  of  thoss  who  shall 
come  after  us. 

Certainly  the  farmers  of  America  believe 
In  free  enterprise.  They  bate  and  despise 
controls,  hamstrings,  and  hobbles,  but  they 
are  willing  to  accept  the  advice  of  their 
Government  in  fixing  production  goals, 
American  agriculture  Is  the  greatest  ex- 
ample of  free  enterprise  left  in  the  free  world 
today. 

The  farmers  of  America  have  In  magnifi- 
cent fashion  met  all  of  the  demands  which 
have  been  made  upon  them,  and  the  farm- 
ers of  America  will  continue  to  meet  thes« 
great  demands  if  the  Government  and  th« 
people  of  our  Nation  will  bear  their  part  of 
the  responsibilities  involved.  This  great  Gov- 
ernment  of  ours  has  tried  to  meet  Its  re- 
sponsibilities and  has  provided  the  things 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  farmers  of 
our  Nation,  to  the  defense  of  our  Nation, 
and  to  the  destiny  of  mankind.  If  the  Got- 
ernment  has  failed.  It  has  not  been  on  ac- 
count of  the  lack  of  effort,  the  earnestness 
of  a  desire,  but  because  of  the  complexities 
of  the  problems  with  which  the  Government 
has  been  confronted. 


Portrait  of  President  Rhee 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   ICTNNZaOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Monday,  May  19.  19S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
Still  so  many  people  in  our  country  wiio 
do  not  recognize  Communist  propaganda 
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when  they  see  it.  They  accept  at  face 
value  the  constant  retelling  of  all  the  bad 
conditions  in  a  country  or  the  weaker 
characteristics  of  a  man  whom  the  Com- 
munists have  marked  for  destruction  be- 
cause it  or  he  stand  in  their  way.  The 
readers  forget  to  ask  what  are  the  great 
virtues  and  strengths  of  the  country  or 
man  and  is  it  a  friend  or  an  enemy  of 
ourselves? 

President  Rhee,  of  Korea,  has  always 
been  a  stormy  figure.  Ask  the  Japanese. 
But  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  fight 
for  the  freedom  of  his  country,  and  the 
right  of  its  people  to  choose  their  own 
government.  Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  an  article  by  Ansel 
E.  Talbert.  aviation  editor  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  who  has  visited 
Korea  on  many  occasions  and  returned 
recently  from  a  17.000-mile  air  tour  of 
the  Far  East.  Including  the  Korean  bat- 
tle front: 

PoRTSArr  or  Da  Rhex — Brmm  PoLmcAi- 
DiBTUiLS  Ha^t  Marked  Korean  PsEsmENT's 
TnM  IK  Omcx 

(By  Ansel  E.  Talbert) 

Per  most  of  his  77  years  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee 
has  been  In  the  middle  of  bitter  political  dis- 
putes. His  4-year  term  as  first  President  of 
the  United  Nations-sponsored  Republic  of 
Korea  ends  next  month:  these  years  In  par- 
ticular have  proven  no  exception. 

Dr  Rhee's  running  battle  with  opposition 
factions  in  the  R.  O.  K.  National  Assembly 
recently  reached  new  levels  of  recrimination 
on  both  sides.  The  assembly,  a  single-cham- 
ber legislative  body  which  now  holds  the 
right  to  elect  SDUtb. Korea's  chief  executive 
In  the  manner  that  State  legislatures  In  the 
United  States  once  chose  governors  and 
Senators,  Is  scheduled  to  hold  a  new  presi- 
dential election  June  23 

Last  month  five  American  soldiers  were 
ambushed  and  shot  to  death  by  Communist 
guerrUlas  In  a  gravel  pit  8  miles  north  of 
Pusan;  the  sprawling  seaport  town  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  Korean  peninsula  now 
serving  as  the  R.  O.  K.  temporary  capital. 
Soon  afterward  Dr.  Rhee  declared  martial 
law  against  the  national  assembly's  wishes 
and  continued  it  In  defiance  of  an  assembly 
majority  vote  suggesting  It  be  ended. 

Dr.  Rhee's  critics,  both  Inside  and  outside 
of  Korea,  charge  that  he  is  behaving  like  a 
dictator.  HU  supporters  ascribe  his  actions 
to  the  same  motives  which  made  him  a 
lifelong  enemy  of  Japanese  mUltarlsm  and, 
more  recently,  of  Russian  Imperalism.  The 
ertlre  matter  certainly  is  more  than  Inter- 
nal South  Korean  politics.  Tliere  are  more 
R  O.  K.  combat  divisions  at  the  front  right 
now  than  there  are  troops  of  all  other  na- 
tions including  the  United  States. 

This  correspondent  left  Korea  Just  before 
the  current  crisis  In  the  R.  O.  K.  Govern- 
ment developed.  He  does  not  pretend  to 
know  the  truth  about  the  Communist  plot 
which  allegedly  Involves  National  Assembly 
members.  However,  criticism  that  arrest  of 
the  assemblymen  Is  a  violation  of  democratic 
procedures  and  an  Invasion  of  legislative  ln\- 
munlty  pure  and  simple  would  seem  to  be 
on  shaky  ground.  United  States  Congress- 
men, according  to  the  best  constitutional 
authorities,  enjoy  Immunity  from  arrest  dur- 
ing sessions  of  Congress,  and  In  going  to 
and  returning  from  sessions.  In  all  cases  ex- 
cept treason,  felony,  and  breach  of  the  peace. 

Jacques  Emclos,  secretary  general  of  the 
Prench  Communist  party  and  a  member  of 
the  Prench  National  Assembly  has  Just  been 
arrested  and  Imprisoned  for  alleged  plotting 
against  the  state.  An  open  trial  with  U.  N. 
observers  in  attendance  has  been  promised 
personr.My  by  Dr.  Rhee  for  the  case  of  the 
accused  assemblvmeo. 


Certain  critics  of  Dr.  Rhee  Including  the 
right-wing  Prench  newspaper  Le  Monde 
have  charged  that  the  Republic  of  Korea 
already  Is  in  fact  a  police  state  run  by  a 
terrible  old  man.  U  this  estimate  Is  correct, 
in  May,  1950,  Dr.  Rhee  committed  an  un- 
explalnable  error  of  which  few  police-state 
operators  Including  Stalin  and  Hitler  ever 
were  guilty:  He  permitted  nation-wide  elec- 
tions In  which  the  electorate  apparently  was 
so  little  Intimidated  that  It  elected  a  Na- 
tional Assembly  having  less  than  a  third  of 
Its  members  active  Rhee  supporters. 

There  are  more  than  50  organized  political 
parties  In  Korea  and  the  present  National 
Assembly  reflects  many  shades  of  opinion. 
Including  those  of  leftist  orientation,  and 
those  favorable  to  the  still-powerful  landlord 
group  which  resents  the  land -reform  pro- 
gram formulated  by  Dr.  Rhee's  government. 
Nearly  2  years  ago  in  Seoul,  Dr.  Rhee  told  me: 
"Land  reform  Is  an  accomplished  fact  In 
the  Republic  of  Korea.  Our  land,  both  the 
former  Japanese -owned  land  and  the  land 
held  by  the  large,  absentee  landholders,  Is 
being  redistributed  to  former  tenants." 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  the  present  bat- 
tle between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  ROK  government  centers 
upon  the  fact  that  the  Korean  National 
Assembly,  like  most  legislative  bodies,  would 
like  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  its  members  as 
much  power  as  possible.  The  body  repeat- 
edly has  blocked  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution proposed  by  Dr.  Rhee  and  backed 
by  his  supporters  which  would  curtail  some 
of  the  power  It  now  has  and  give  It  to  the 
Korean  people. 

The  most  Important  proposed  amendment 
would  allow  the  Korean  people  to  choose  a 
President  by  direct  popular  vote.  Another 
would  create  a  Congress  composed  of  a  Senate 
and  a  Ho'ise  of  Representatives,  with  roughly 
the  same  checks  and  balances  as  exist  In  the 
United  States,  to  replace  the  present  uni- 
cameral Assembly. 

Some  critics  have  Just  charged  that  the 
sponsorship  by  Dr.  Rhee  of  the  "popular 
election  of  President"  amendment  Is  a  last- 
minute  move  to  grab  the  Presidency  for  an- 
other term  In  the  face  of  certain  defeat  In 
the  June  23  iissembly  election.  This  cor- 
respondent can  testify  from  personal  knowl- 
edge that  this  Just  Is  not  so.  On  December 
22,  1950,  a  few  days  before  Communist  troops 
captured  Seoul  for  the  second  time,  I  had  a 
private  dlscu.sslon  with  Dr.  Rhee  In  his 
executive  mansion  about  various  military 
an-l  political  questions.  The  minutes,  at  my 
request,  were  preserved  In  writing. 

One  question  was:  "Have  the  strains  Im- 
posed by  the  political  and  military  dllBcultles 
of  the  past  few  months  Indicated  any  neces- 
sary changes  In  the  political  structtire  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea?"  Dr.  Rhee's  answer  was: 
"Personally  I  prefer  a  bicameral  (two  cham- 
ber) legislature  and  direct  election  of  the 
president,  but  I  held  these  views  long  before 
the  war.  The  war  Itself  has  not  Indicated 
any  basic  weakness  of  the  political  set-up 
which  requires  fundamental  changes  In  the 
structure   of   government." 

Just  before  this  Interview,  an  unfavorable 
sketch  of  Dr.  Rhee  appearing  In  an  American 
magazine  charged  that  he  "lives  In  a  sump- 
tuous palace  ringed  with  armed  guards." 
The  Seoul  executive  mansion  actually  was 
anything  but  sumptuous,  even  before  the 
Chinese  Communists  got  hold  of  It,  although 
It  was  fairly  comfortable.  Even  with  Seoul's 
fall  expjected  momentarily.  Dr.  Rhee  was  pro- 
tected by  exactly  six  guards — two  at  the  front 
door  and  one  at  each  corner  of  the  grounds. 

On  the  other  hand,  some  of  the  criticism 
of  Dr.  Rhee's  conduct  as  being  unduly  arbi- 
trary certainly  has  Justification.  This  stems 
from  the  fact  that  In  temperament  Dr.  Rhee 
resembles  the  late  mayor  of  New  York  City 
more  than  slightly.  Like  Mayor  LaOuardla, 
Dr.  Rhee  Is  diminutive,  quick-tempered,  and. 
cannot  brook  criticism  or  delay  relating  to 
any  oX  his  political  schemes. 


During  his  lifetime.  Dr.  Rhee  has  studied 
at  and  received  degrees  from  three  American 
universities:  George  Washington,  Harvard, 
and  Princeton.  His  book.  The  Spirit  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  he  wrote  In  prison  while 
under  sentence  of  life  Imprisonment  for  de- 
manding democratic  refornas  of  the  old  Ko- 
rean monarchy,  has  none  of  the  contempt  for 
the  Individual  which  characterizes  Meln 
Kampf  and  Stalin's  revolutionary-  writings. 

The  work  constiUutes  a  vigorous  admoni- 
tion to  Koreans  to  fight  for  their  national 
freedom  and  keep  their  traditions  regardless 
of  the  cost,  while  working  toward  democracy. 
It  is  possible — but  not  likely— that  In  his 
old  age  Dr.  Rhee  has  changed  his  mind.  This 
corresp>ondent  could  be  wrong,  but  he  believes 
that  Dr.  Rhee's  respect  for  western  democ- 
racy Is  basic  and  that  the  Korean  President 
has  done  a  better  Job  In  holding  together  his 
unhappy  countrymen  In  the  lace  of  an  at- 
tempted Communist  conquest  by  force;  hun- 
ger, pestilence.  Inflation,  and  temporary  mili- 
tary defeat,  than  could  have  any  other  Korean 
leader. 


U.S.A.:  Target  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  MANSFTEHJD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
inserting  in  the  Record  an  article  from 
the  June  1952  issue  of  the  Catholic  Di- 
gest which  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
because  of  its  worthwhileness  at  this 
period  in  our  history : 

U.  S.  A. :  Target  No.  1 
(By  John  E.  Kieffer) 

For  the  first  time  In  our  history,  we  Ameri- 
cans are  In  invmedlate  danger  of  attack. 
The  attack  may  well  come  without  warn- 
ing. Never  before  have  we  been  marked  by 
a  potential  enemy  as  the  Nation  to  be  de- 
feated and  destroyed. 

Think  about  it  for  a  minute.  Your  home, 
town,  country,  family,  and  you  are  the  No.  1 
victims  In  the  Communist  plan.  This  time. 
It  Is  not  the  defeat  of  France,  the  humbling 
of  Britain,  nor  the  seizure  of  Asia,  but  the 
destruction  of  you,  the  United  States  of 
America.  Does  tnat  se^ml  a  chill  down  your 
spine?    It  should.  m; 

In  all  past  wars,  the  United  States  has 
been  more  or  less  a  secondary  objective. 
Warlike  nations  have  hoped  either  to  keep 
us  neutral  or  to  win  quickly  enough  to 
deal  with  us  after  the  war  was  over.  Twice  In 
this  century.  Prance  and  Britain  have  stood 
the  first  shoclts  of  war.  In  the  First  World 
War,  the  Kaiser  had  no  direct  designs  on  us. 
We  came  Into  the  war  so  late  that  we  had 
little  time  to  show  the  world  what  kind  of 
a  military  mechlne  we  could  make.  We  did 
better  In  the  Second  World  War.  Leader- 
ship fell  to  us  shortly  after  our  entry;  we 
finished  the  war  with  the  greatest  military 
might  the  world  has  ever  seen.  But  even 
In  the  darkest  hours,  no  one  seriously 
thought  Hitler's  armies  would  ever  land  on 
American  soil.  Even  after  the  disasters  In 
the  Philippines,  we  at  home  did  not  worry 
too  much  about  Japanese  Invasion.  We 
knew  that  other  nations.  Prance,  England, 
Russia.  Australia.  China,  were  the  primary 
targets. 

Today,  we  are  the  Nation  that  the  Soviet 
bloc  is  after.  We  are  the  ones  who  must  he 
destroyed,  for  unless  we  are,  commtinlsm  and 
Russia  cannot  win.  While  we  hold  out, 
capitalism  still  lives  In  its  strongest  bastion. 
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It's  ■%  matter  of  bombing  New  Ycwk.  Detroit. 
Cblcago.  Denver,  San  Francisco.  It'i  a  matter 
of  Russian  soldiers  In  Pennsylvania,  Loxilsl- 
ana.  Texas,  Caiifornia,  and  Oregon.  It's  not 
.  a  question  of  picking  up  the  pieces  after  the 
war  at  a  peace  conference  In  Paris,  but  of 
the  Red  flag  hoiated  over  the  ruins  of  Wash- 
ington.    That  Is  the  danger  we  face  now. 

Before  the  First  World  War  we  were  one  of 
the  "Tnajor  powers,"  along  w.th  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia. 
We  liked  to  believe  that  we  were  the  world's 
greatest  power,  but  we  knew  we  had  not  yet 
been  put  to  an  acid  test  th&t  would  try  our 
whole  might. 

When  the  Second  World  War  ended  we 
were  one  of  the  two  remaining  great  powers. 
Britain  and  France  were  dazed  and  reeling. 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  were  crushed. 
Ctaly  Russia  and  the  United  States  remained 
great  powers. 

We  suddenly  became  the  only  major  power 
the  democratic  nations  could  turn  to  for 
help.  We  had  to  recognize  our  responsi- 
bilities for  economic  assistance,  military  pro- 
tection, political  leadership.  If  freedom 
were  to  exist  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  bur- 
den of  making  it  possible  was  ours.  We  are 
still  In  the  process  of  making  freedom  pos- 
sible, and  that  is  why  we  are  target  No.  1. 

We  are  poorly  prepared  for  such  leadership. 
Before  the  last  war,  our  thinking  was  directed 
mostly  Inward;  we  were  "isolationist."  We 
were  protected  on  east  and  west  by  two  great 
oceans,  on  the  norlh  by  a  supposedly  Im- 
passable polar  area,  on  the  south  by  a  friend- 
ly Latin  America.  We  worried  little  about 
the  rest  erf  the  world.  We  had  enovigb  to  eat, 
all  the  clothes  we  needed,  and  the  resources 

and  Industrial  might  to  supply  more.  We 
had  the  highest  wage  scale,  the  finest  stand- 
ard of  living,  the  best  of  everything.  Even  in 
1933.  wben  we  were  Just  getting  out  of  the 
depression,  the  per -capita  Income  of  Ameri- 
cans was  $510.60,  a«  compared  with  $418.20 
In  England,  8243.90  in  France,  and  (131.80 
In  Italy.  And  in  those  days,  3  cents  bought 
a  good  newspaper.  ax.d  »700  bought  a  good 
new  car. 

Let  power-mad  Europeans  connive  and 
fight,  we  said,  we'll  sit  tight  behind  our 
oceans,  and  let  Europe  go  hang. 

We  woke  up  In  1945,  when  we  found  our- 
selves in  the  saddle  of  a  horse  we  had  never 
bothered  to  learn  to  ride,  competing  with 
men  who  made  themselves  experts  while  we 
were  paving  roads  and  building  cars.  We 
started  to  temporize,  flounder,  bargain  for 
time.  We  applied  methods  successfiU  In 
domestic  politics  to  world-wide  sltuatloni. 
and  we  wound  up  what  we  are  today:  Target 
No.  1. 

We  have  even  aided  the  enemy  m  many  of 
his  efforts.  We  were  fiercely  proud  of  our 
democratic  ways,  and  ignored  the  leasons  of 
the  past.  We  acted  as  though  everybody 
thought  as  we  do.  Despite  clear  signs  to 
the  contrary,  we  thought  that  with  the  de- 
feat of  Hitler,  aggression  would  be  dead. 

We  slipped  badly  In  China,  and  In  other 
areae  of  the  world.  We  compromised  with 
people  who  play  for  keeps.  We  sacrificed  an 
anti-Cormnunlst  in  Yugoslavia  and  helped 
establish  a  Communist  dictator  In  his  place. 
We  allowed  prejudice,  pressure,  and  ancient 
quarrels  to  delay  the  beneflts  of  Spanish  par- 
ticipation in  the  fight  against  Moscow. 

Now  we  shall  sec  whether  the  democracy 
we  have  put  to  this  terrible  test  will  siorvive. 
Please  God,  we  have  only  been  too  trusting, 
net  fatally  stupid. 

Perhaps  our  greatest  asset  in  this  crucial 
time  Is  our  American  character.  We  are  still 
close  enough  to  the  beginnings  of  our  coun- 
try to  pay  more  than  lip  service  to  the  ideals 
of  our  founders. 

We  have  not  tinllmlted  manpower,  but 
we  have  enough  to  bring  a  formidable  Army, 
Kavy,  and  Air  Force  to  batUe.     We  have  ih» 


most  technical  know-how  and  Individual 
BklU  in  the  world.  We  have  factories  and 
shipyards,  farms  and  laboratories  that  prob- 
ably cannot  be  equaled  by  any  nation  or 
possible  combination  of  nations  in  the 
world.  We  can  probably  reach  heights  of 
production  never  before  known.  We  are  as- 
sured of  a  steady  supply  of  trained  man- 
power for  tmth  the  armed  services  and  in- 
dustry. Our  previous  exp)erlence  in  plan- 
ning and  the  will  of  a  free  people  will  let  ui 
convert  rapidly  from  peace  to  war. 

Also  important  Is  the  fact  that  basically 
the  vast  majority  of  our  people  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  our  way  of  life,  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment, and  our  Ideas  are  right  and  worth 
preserving. 

We  seem  to  have  only  two  geographical 
weaXnesses.  The  great  length  of  North  and 
South  America  makes  the  Panama  Canal  es- 
sential to  defense,  since  it  makes  possible 
the  uniting  of  our  two-ocean  Navy.  Sec- 
ond, the  rapid  growth  of  air  power  In  Rus- 
sia makes  the  North  Pole  much  less  ot  a 
barrier  than  It  was. 

Canada  could  serve  as  the  crucial  Inva- 
sion route  to  the  United  States  If  any  ag- 
gressor gained  the  upper  hand  over  her. 
Still,  as  of  now,  she  Is  not  only  a  friendly 
power,  but  one  whose  Interests  are  so  cloee 
to  ours,  that,  with  no  loes  of  her  sovereign- 
ty, her  territory  Is  a  powerftil  factor  In  our 
defense. 

Mexico  Is  the  only  Central  American  state 
Who  borders  us.  With  her  high  plateaus  and 
motmtainotis  terrain,  she  represents  a  dis- 
couraging area  from  which  to  launch  an  at- 
tack on  the  tJnlted  States.  And  although 
we  have  had  differences  in  the  p>ast,  we  have 

been  very  friendly  with  Mexico  for  a  good 
many  years. 

Mexico  has  large  resources  of  petroleum, 
molybdenum,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  antimony, 
and  mercury.  These  would  be  no  small  as- 
set to  the  ^iiKtern  defense  effort. 

Except  for  certain  tropica!  foods,  such  u 
coffee,  we  can  be  considered  eelf-sufflclent 
in  food.  We  have  only  18  percent  out  of  ^ 
possible  total  of  33  percent  of  crar  land  un- 
der ciiltlvatlon.  Yet  we  are  able  to  feed  al- 
most all  the  not-so-lucky  part  of  the  world. 
We  supply  50  percent  of  the  world's  cotton. 
While  we  don't  have  all  the  wool  we  need. 
our  close  ties  with  Argentina  and  Uniguay 
male  up  the  difference.  Our  one  serious 
shortage  Is  rubber.  We  use  45  percent  of 
the  world  output  of  natural  rubber  In 
peacetime;  we  need  sharp  controls  and  syn- 
thetic rubber  in  wartime. 

We  have  50  percent  of  the  world's  coal  re- 
serves. When  Canadian  resources  are  added, 
the  figure  rises  to  70  percent.  Most  of  our 
water  power  has  not  been  harnessed  yet. 
For  normal  use,  our  petroleum  is  adequate: 
for  war,  we  would  have  to  Import  or  find 
a  substitute,  but  even  that  would  not  be  Im- 
possible. 

It  Is  In  indiisti-lal  raw  materials  that  we 
meet  our  real  trouble.  One  serious  shortage 
Is  tin,  which  we  have  Imported  from  Slam 
and  Indonesia.  U  this  supply  were  cut  off. 
we  could  probably  squeeze  by  on  tin  from 
Bolivia,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and  Nigeria. 
There  is  no  problem  with  copper,  sulfiir, 
lead,  or  bauxite  (for  aluminum).  We  lead 
the  world  in  producing  these,  and  we  can 
get  more  from  South  America  and  oxir  other 
allies. 

But  wars  cannot  be  fought  without  the 
Iron -alloy  metals,  and  here  we  have  our 
most  serious  shortages.  Canada  supplies  85 
percent  of  the  world  output  of  nickel  and 
has  good  supplies  of  vanadium  and  molyb- 
denum, so  that  we  are  all  right  there.  But 
50  percent  of  the  essential  antimony  comes 
from  China,  now  bouna  closely  to  Russia. 
And  we  now  use  nearly  two-thtrda  of  the 
world's  chromite;  the  richest  deposits  are 
behind  th«  iron  curtain.     The  same   with 


manganeM;  the  greatest  sources  are  Russia 
and  India.  Although  we  lead  the  world  In 
processing  tungsten,  we  have  little  of  the 
raw  material.  China  has  plenty.  However, 
In  emergency,  we  can  get  a  good  deal  from 
Bolivia.  Portugal,  and  Burma. 

All  these  metals  are  important  to  otir 
great  steel  industry,  which  we  depend  on 
to  make  the  hard  steel  for  tanks,  warship*, 
guns,  and  other  war  material  Although  w« 
lead  the  world  In  steel  production,  our  near- 
est rival  Is  now  Russia. 

Thus,  while  the  United  States  la  one  of 
the  most  self-sxifCclent  countries  In  the 
world,  we  cannot  win  a  war  without  outside 
help  In  the  Industrial  field.  Furthemwjre, 
the  serious  lack  of  tungsten  and  antimony 
which  Russia  suflered  in  the  Second  World 
War  are  now  supplied  by  her  new  ally,  Ciiina, 
and  the  rubber  she  needed  then  can  be  taken 
from  southeast  Asia  If  she  breaks  through 
the  barriers.  Only  In  nickel  would  Russia 
be  abort,  Russia's  alms  become  more  cl««r 
when  you  consider  that  98  percent  of  the 
world's  natural  rubber,  besides  vast  oil  re- 
serves, are  nearly  within  her  grasp. 

When  the  blow  falL-.  will  we.  target  No.  1. 
be  able  to  strike  back  and  destroy  the  ag- 
gressor? 


Facts  About  Koje-iio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

Or  coifNicncuT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TA 
Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Rxcoao  an  editorial  from 
the  Christian  Century  of  June  18  which 
places  in  much-neoded  perspective  the 
facts  concerning  the  Korean  priaoner- 
of-war  problem  on  Koje  Island  which 
has  been  so  much  In  the  headlines  of 
late. 

The  fact  that  the  British  minister  of 
defense  has  since  personally  visited  the 
scene  and  come  away  with  reassurances 
for  those  elements  of  the  Britl.sh  pwple 
who  have  been  dubious  about  the  situa- 
tion lends  even  greater  weight,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  reasoned  summary  here 
of  the  advantages  to  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  that  are  inherent  in  the  situa- 
tion and  which  are  being  overlooked  by 
too  many  critics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Facts  Aboxtt  Kojs-oo 
British  papers  say  American  mishandling 
erf  the  situation  on  the  prison  Island  of 
KoJe  has  placed  a  greater  strain  on  Anflo- 
Amerlcan  relations  than  anything  else  that 
has  happened  recently.  Communist  propa- 
ganda Is  of  course  having  a  field  day  abotit 
It.  American  correspondents  seem  to  be  do- 
ing their  best  to  set  the  general  policy  of 
prisoner  treatment  In  a  bad  Ught.  With  all 
due  respect  to  the  Brltlata  and  to  the  corre- 
spondents, who  often  work  under  severs 
handicaps,  we  beg  to  differ.  First,  »o".-.e 
relevant  facts  need  to  be  remembered.  (1) 
the  prisoners  who  seized  General  Dodd  and 
who  have  since  held  the  front  pages  of  tiis 
world's  press  were  a  few  thousand  hard-core 
Communists,  chiefly  officers.     {2)  This  small 
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minority  was  confined  In  two  or  three  of 
the  scores  of  compounds  in  the  camp.  It  is 
from  these  that  all  the  trouble  has  come. 

(3)  An  enlightened  and  humane  prison  pol- 
icy was  in  force  throughout  the  camp.  Op- 
portunities open,  on  a  completely  voluntary 
basis,  to  the  prisoners  Included  educational 
and  religious  training  under  able  personnel. 

(4)  This  program  was  so  effective  that  it 
resulted  In  the  conversion  from  commu- 
nism to  democracy,  and  In  many  cases  to 
Christianity,  of  more  than  70,000  Commu- 
nists. That  number  had  refused  to  return 
to  Communist  territory  when  the  Interroga- 
tion of  the  140.000  prisoners  was  only  a  little 
more  than  half  completed.  (5)  These  whole- 
sale defections  from  communism  constituted 
the  most  resounding  defeat  communism  had 
ever  suffered  In  the  Ideological  war  It  has 
esiTtod  on  sgalnst  western  civilization  since 
Ita  beginning.  News  of  these  defections  de- 
moralized Communists  everywhere,  and  was 
particularly  effective  among  soldiers  who 
were  conscripted  to  fight  for  communism. 
(6)  In  this  situation,  the  hard-core  Commu- 
nists of  the  officer  compounds  decided  on 
a  desperate  move  to  stop  interrogations.  (7) 
They  were  able  to  act  because  the  enlight- 
ened penal  policy  which  had  had  such  amaz- 
ing success  among  rank-and-file  prisoners 
depended  upon  a  large  degree  of  prisoner  co- 
operation and  self-rule.  (8)  So  they  set  up 
a  terrorist  organization  In  a  few  compounds 
and  beat  democratic  prisoners  to  death,  flew 
Communist  flags,  kidnaped  the  general,  and 
temporarily  managed  to  stop  Interrogations. 
Finally,  they  staged  a  battle  when  U.  N.  sol- 
diers broke  up  their  camp. 

LXSSKMS     rSOM     KOJK-DO 

The  rage  of  the  democratic  press  over  the 
loss  of  face  involved  In  the  kidnaping  and 
the  flaunting  of  Red  flags  played  directly  Into 
CommunUt  hands.  It  diverted  the  worlds 
attention  from  the  great  fact  that  a  hitherto 
Invincible  Ideology  had  been  utterly  and  Ig- 
nomlnlously  defeated.  It  made  men  forget 
that  once  communism  Is  deprived  of  the  use 
of  the  machinery  of  terror.  It  cannot  com- 
pete with  a  system  which  tells  the  truth, 
rwpaets  the  individual  and  seeks  coopera- 
tion on  a  voluntary  basis.  But  It  Is  not  too 
late  to  point  out  some  lessons  taught  by 
this  episode.  (1)  The  hard-core  officer  group 
had  to  be  isolated  and  restrained  until  they 
can  be  repatriated.  (2)  We  should  continue 
and  strengthen  the  democratic  and  voluntary 
methods  which  were  successfully  used  at 
Koje-do  to  convert  Communist  prisoners. 
(3)  We  should  flnUh  the  Job  of  interroga- 
tion to  learn  what  proportion  of  the  remain- 
ing 60,000  prisoners  refuse  to  go  back  to 
Communist  rule.  (4)  We  should  release  the 
prisoners  who  have  been  converted  to  de- 
mocracy and  offer  them  employment  In  re- 
pairing war  damage  and  In  reconstructing 
the  economy  of  Korea.  That  will  put  an 
end  to  arguments  concerning  our  duty  to 
turn  back  to  the  Communists  men  whom 
they  would  kill  or  banish  to  slave  labor 
camps.  It  would  not  conflict  with  the  Gen- 
eva convention  concerning  the  rights  of 
prisoners  of  war.  since  that  convention  does 
not  forbid  the  release  of  prisoners.  It  would 
not  endanger  our  men  who  are  prisoners  of 
the  Communists  more  than  they  have  been 
endangered  up  to  now.  and  would  do  more  to 
advance  the  day  of  their  liberation  than  any 
other  course.  (5)  We  should  flnd  ways  to 
tell  the  people  of  Asia  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  the  stories  of  these  prisoners  wh6  have 
turned  their  backs  on  their  former  masters. 
Let  the  world  learn  through  them  what 
happens  to  communism  when  It  can  no 
longer  threaten  people  with  death,  when  It 
lOMS  control  of  all  the  means  by  which  peo- 
ple may  get  information  on  which  to  make 
up  their  minds.  (6)  We  should  conduct  the 
whole  operation  under  a  United  Nations 
commission. 


Eisenhower  Continnes  To  Gain  in  Favor 
With  Repoblican  Votert— Is  It  Poitible 
That  After  Five  Defeats  and  With  a 
Candidate  of  Sach  Popnlarity  Amonf 
Independenti  and  Democrats  as  Well 
at  Republicans,  the  Republican  Politi- 
cians  Will  Be  So  Short-sighted  as  Not 
To  Nominate  Him? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

KON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarlcs  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Thz  Oallitp  Poll 
(By  Oeorge  Gallup,  director.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Opinion) 

Since  his  return  to  the  United  States  to 
start  campaigning.  Gen.  Dwlght  D.  Eisen- 
hower has  registered  a  slight  gain  In  popu- 
larity among  rank-and-file  Republican  vot- 
ers. Judging  by  reports  from  Institute  Inter- 
viewers who  have  p>er8onally  questioned  a 
Nation-wide  cross  section  of  the  party's  sup- 
porters. 

The  score  in  the  poll  is  as  follows: 

1.  General  Ike  still  leads  with  44  percent 
to  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft's  35  percent 
among  regular  Republican  voters.  Among 
voters  who  regard  themselves  as  Independ- 
ents, Elsenhower  has  gained  and  now  leada 
Taft  5  to  2. 

2.  with  the  party  machinery  of  the  GOP. 
however.  Taft  is  the  overwhelming  favorite. 
As  reported  earlier,  a  confidential  poll  or 
more  than  1,400  Republican  county  chair- 
men showed  the  Ohio  Senator  running  about 
2  to  1  ahead  of  Eisenhower. 

With  only  2  weeks  left  until  the  conven- 
tion op>en8,  here  is  how  regular  Republican 
voters  divide  on  the  candidates: 

"Here  Is  a  list  of  men  who  have  been 
mentioned  as  possible  presidential  candi- 
dates this  year  for  the  Republican  Party. 
Which  one  would  you  like  to  see  nominated 
as  the  candidate?" 

Percent 

Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower . 44 

Robert  A.  Taft 35 

Douglas  MacArthur 10 

Earl  Warren 7 

Harold  E.  Stassen 3 

Don't   know 1 

Total 100 

And  here,  by  contrast.  Is  the  way  1,422 
Republican  county  chairmen  who  responded 
to  the  institute's  special  poU  of  that  group 
divided: 

Percent 

Elsenhower 31 

MacArthur 5 

Warren 2 

Stassen 1 

Total 100 

The  poll  among  GOP  voters  shows  only 
minor  changes  since  the  previous  minor 
changes  June  4.  In  that  report.  Elsenhower 
jxjlled  43  percent.  Taft  36  percent,  MacAr- 
thur 9  percent.  Warren  6  percent,  and  Stas- 
sen 3  percent. 


In  today's  survey,  Ike  has  gained  2  per- 
cent In  the  vote  among  Independents.  In 
the  earlier  rep>ort,  Ike  led  Taft  by  46  percent 
to  19  percent  among  independents. 

Now  the  vote  Is: 

Percent 

Eisenhower . . -. 48 

Taft 19 

Warren 16 

MacArthur 9 

Stassen .       4 

Don't  know , 5 

Total 100 

The  battle  between  the  Taft  and  Eisen- 
hower forces  has  been  closely  fought  since 
before  the  New  Hami:>shire  primary  In 
March. 

In  December.  Elsenhower  was  slightly 
ahead  of  Taft  In  popularity  with  Republi- 
cans. In  March,  Taft  overtook  him.  Then 
Ike  started  gaining  again  until  May,  when 
his  popularity  leveled  off. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  since 
December: 


Dee 

Taft 

Others 

Don't 
know 

December  1951 

March  1952 

Percent 
30 
33 
44 
43 
44 

Percent 
28 
34 
33 
36 
35 

Percent 
40 
31 
22 
an 

» 

Percent 
2 

3 

May  1952. 

1 

June  4,  10S2 

1 

Today ^ 

1 

Defects  in  American  Economic  System 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL,  Mr.  President,  In 
the  June  edition  of  the  magazine  Manage 
there  appeared  an  editorial  by  Dean 
Sims  entitled  "Let's  All  Take  the  Cure." 

This  young  editorial  writer  is  point- 
ing out  some  vei-y  important  attitudes 
for  us  to  consider.  Where  fainter  hearts 
would  fear  to  tread  he  boldly  discusses 
some  of  the  evils  of  our  system. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Let's  All  Taki  the  Cusk 

A  sign  of  our  times  Is  that  we  all  want  to 
have  more  and  produce  less. 

This  is  the  "something  for  nothing"  or 
the  "gimme"  age. 

Whether  it  is  a  growing  pain  or  an  incur- 
able disease  will  not  be  knovim  untU  future 
generations  examine  the  results.  Most  of  us 
hope  It  Is  only  a  stage  we  are  going  through, 
in  which  our  economic  system  is  being  ad- 
Justed  for  a  better  distribution  of  the  good 
things  of  life.  Gone,  and  good  riddance, 
are  the  old  days  of  a  few  fabulously  wealthy 
tycoons  and  huge  hordes  of  miserably  poor 
and  underprivileged  workers. 

Fifty  years  ago  the  sign  of  the  times  was 
that  most  people  were  producing  much  and 
enjoying  little.  Organized  labor  was  Jurtl- 
fled  In  seeking  better  treatment  through  the 
strength  of  the  workers'  unity. 

In  1929.  if  ever  the  wtirklngman  needed  • 
friend.  It  was  when  the  boRcsn  feU  out  of 
the    American    economy.      Organised    labor 
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could  not  strike  against  a  company  that  was 
broke.  The  friend  of  our  society  In  thla 
time  of  need  waa  the  Federal  Government, 
which  administered  eome  financial  pick-me- 
up  shots  to  our  economy,  taking  the  money 
from  the  Federal  Treasury  and  enlarging  the 
national  debt.  Men  were  glad  to  work,  to 
earn  money,  and  to  start  feeding  their  wlve» 
and  kids  some  square  meals  for  a  change, 
but  it  waa  not  long  until  many  of  these  men 
found  that  they  didn't  have  to  work  as  hard 
aa  they  once  thought  to  keep  the  money 
rolling  in.  Man  ia  by  nature  a  lazy  animal 
and  the  word  spread  quickly  that,  at  last, 
a  way  had  been  foiind  by  which  money  could 
be  earned  without  exchanging  a  good  day's 
labor  for  it.  Elected  officials  discovered  they 
could.  In  this  manner,  buy  votes  with  public 
funds. 

So  the  "gimme"  epidemic  spread. 
During  World  War  11  the  demand  for  In- 
dustrial manpower  for  war  production  waa 
so  great  that  fantastically  high  wages  were 
paid  workers.  These  dtleena  were  coddled 
with  too  much  money. 

By  this  time  highly  intelligent  and  ambl- 
tiovis  men  had  found  themselves  lush  jobs 
aa  ofiOclals  of  organized  labor  unions,  and  to 
keep  these  jobs  they  knew  that  they  had  to 
keep  the  members  stirred  up  about  some- 
thing. The  easiest  way  to  stir  any  man  up 
la  to  tell  him  that  he's  not  getting  as  much 
money  for  his  work  as  he  should. 

It  Is  too  eaay  for  organised  labcw  leaders 
to  point  at  men  who  have  invested  carefully- 
saved  money  In  private  enterpriae,  and  shout 
at  their  union  members  that  each  of  them 
Is  just  as  good  and  deserving  as  is  the  in- 
vestor. A  rhubarb  results,  reason  Is  thrown 
to  the  winds,  and  the  truth  of  the  situation 
Is  never  fully  understood  by  the  members  of 
the  agitated  labor  forces. 

All  men  are  not  created  equal.  A  few  men 
are  born  with  the  ability  to  Intelligently 
build  Industries  and  creete  good-paying  jobs 
for  workers — and  bring  needed  necessities  of 
good  living  within  the  range  of  more  people. 
Today,  a  successful  businessman  or  in- 
dxistrlalist  Is  accepted  as  a  challenge  by  or- 
ganized labor  to  tear  down  what  he  and  his 
partners  have  built  up. 

"Gimme  my  share, "  U  the  clamor. 
Everybody  wants  more  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somebody  else. 

And  so  our  American  society  has  allowed 
Its  "glmmeltls"  to  reach  a  dangerous  stage. 
Government  officials  have  It  as  bad  as  any- 
body else.  Hardly  anybody  has  escaped  the 
disease. 

I  know  a  laborer  who  belongs  to  a  union 
and  is  constantly  talking  about  his  desire 
to  work  a  25-ho\ir  week  for  just  as  much 
more  money  as  his  union  can  squeeze  out  of 
his  employer  for  him.  I  recall  watching  the 
president  of  a  large  corporation  buy  an  ex- 
p)enslve  set  of  golf  clubs  from  a  dealer  and 
asking  that  the  Item  be  billed  to  his  com- 
pany as  "nuts  and  bolts." 

Special  Interest  groups  send  their  delegates 
to  Washington  to  scream  "socialism"  about 
Federal  money  being  given  to  other  groups 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  apply  for  a  subsidy 
or  dole  for  themselves. 

We  can  blast  away  at  our  officials  in  Wash- 
ington from  dawn  until  dusk  every  day  of 
every  week,  but  in  the  final  analysis  the  real 
responsibility  will  come  home  to  roost  on  the 
doorstep  of  every  American  eltlxen.  Doubt- 
less, the  elected  officials  of  cur  Government 
ought  to  note  the  dangerous  trends  and  stop 
them  before  we  all  wind  up  In  the  bottom  of 
an  "Ism"  pit  with  our  free  enterpriae  system 
gone  forever. 

Our  governmental  leaders  are  evldenUy 
giving  lis  the  t3rpe  of  government  they  think 
we  want,  and  the  basic  truth  la  that  In  our 
democracy  we'll  get  about  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment we  deserve. 

Unless  we  cure  ourselves  of  this  "glmme- 
iUs,"  we're  saying  we  want  socialism. 


GcBcral  £i<«nhower's  Statement  Afainit 
Scare  Talk  on  Soriet  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  llASSACHUSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Rkcord,  I  include  ths  following  article  by 
Constantine  Brown  from  the  Washing- 
ton Star  of  June  19,  1952: 

CONSBQITTNCES      COUU>      BX      aSXIOtJS ElSEN- 

HOWXB's   Blast    Agaikst   ScAaa    Tauca    on 
Soviet  Powkk  Raises  Etebbows  in  Poum- 

CAL  CiSCLZS  AND  AT  PSNTAGOIf 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

The  statement  by  General  Elsenhower  in 
Denver  last  Monday  striking  out  at  scare- 
talk  in  this  country  about  the  power  of  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  caused  eyebrows  to  be  raised  not 
only  in  political  circles  but  also  among  the 
professional  military  men  In  the  Pentagon. 

No  unprejudiced  person  can  criticize  the 
retired  flve-star  general  for  his  lack  of  knowl- 
edge of  civilian  domestic  problems.  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  has  been  a  soldier  all  his 
life  and  cannot  be  expected  to  learn  OTer- 
nlght  abotrt  the  intricacies  of  farm,  fiscal, 
or  labor  problems.  His  willingness  to  ap- 
proach them  with  an  open  mind  satisfies  his 
supporters. 

But  when  It  comes  to  military  matters,  the 
public  expects  from  him  an  expert  knowl- 
edge and  judgment. 

General  Elsenhower  declared:  "If  we  are 
deserving  of  our  heritage  of  freedom,  there 
is  no  more  reason  to  fear  190.000.000  back- 
ward people  living  on  the  Eurasian  conti- 
nent •  •  •  than  there  is  to  fear  poUy- 
wogs  Ewinmiing  down  a  muddy  creek." 

This  statement  was  made  Just  24  hours  be- 
fore the  Pentagon  announced  that  beginning 
July  14  aircraft  spotters  will  be  on  duty  24 
hours  a  day  and  that  antiaircraft  batteries 
had  been  sent  to  our  main  industrial  centers. 
These  moves  obviously  were  made  to  prevent 
a  possible  Soviet  Pearl  Harbor. 

General  Elsenhower  should  know  better 
than  anybody  else  that  the  Red  armies  are 
no  longer  "rabbles  in  arms  "  and  that  the 
Red  general  ataff  la  composed  of  men  who 
know  their  profession  as  well  aa  any  western 
general. 

There  should  be  no  question  in  our  minds 
that  our  political  system  la  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Communlata  and  we  should  not 
fear  the  InfllUatlona  of  their  doctrines.  But 
Insofar  aa  the  military  power  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R. 
Is  concerned,  there  is  ample  room  to  have 
the  greatest  consideration  for  its  capabilities, 
particularly  at  the  present  time  when  we 
have  adequate  sea  power,  but  are  sadly 
lagging  behind  in  ground  and  air  forces. 
According  to  all  available  reports,  with  which 
General  Elsenhower  is  fully  acquainted,  the 
Soviet  armies  are  far  superior  in  training  and 
equipment  to  those  he  himself  praised  so 
highly  during  the  last  war. 

The  Russian  airmen  no  longer  fly  at  tree- 
top  altitude  as  they  did  during  the  last  war. 
The  Soviet  armies  are  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  tens  of  milUona  of  tons  of  lend-leaae 
eqiilpment  from  the  United  SUtes. 

Our  present  military  predicament  which 
causes  uneasiness  throughout  the  country 
has  been  best  explained  by  Representative 
HiNBT  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  of  Washington, 
and  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  administration. 
Mr.  JACKsoir,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee    on    Atomic    Energy,   said    In    a 


speech  delivered  last  month;  "Here  stands 
America,  with  the  greatest  factories  In  the 
world,  the  most  skilled  workers,  the  finest 
laboratories  the  world  has  ever  seen.  And 
here  stands  Russia,  barely  one  generation  in 
the  Industrial  age.  with  a  national  output 
one-fourth  the  slse  of  ours  and  decades  be- 
hind lis  In  technical  skills.  And  yet  we  la^ 
behind  them  In  terms  of  conventional  fire- 
power. " 

It  la  hard  to  conceive  that  General  Elsen* 
hower.  a  man  whose  military  reputation  la 
world-wide,  actually  believes  that  we  need 
fear  Russia  no  more  than  "pollywogs  swim- 
ming down  a  muddy  creek  *  Some  of  his 
advisers  must  have  suggested  to  him  that  it 
would  be  good  policy  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment to  reassure  the  worried  American  elec- 
torate. 

While  American  arms  have  not  met  the 
Russians  In  combat,  we  are  having  a  sad 
experience  with  their  Inferior  satellites  In 
Korea  Despite  the  contradictory  statements 
from  the  spokesmen  of  the  administration, 
one  thing  la  clear  enough:  In  the  Aalstlo 
theater  of  operationa  we  are  today  at  a  defi- 
nite disadvantage  not  only  numerically  but 
also  in  firepower  and  In  the  air  General 
Biaenhower  must  have  been  briefed  about 
conditions  in  Korea  by  his  successor.  Gen. 
Matthew  Rldgway.  and  by  hU  former  col- 
leagues In  the  Pentagon.  He,  liXe  all  other 
leading  political  atMl  military  men  In  this 
country,  is  at  a  loea  to  suggest  a  soiuUon  for 
the  Korean  war.  And  the  Chinese  "polly- 
wogs" are  of  a  type  Inferior  to  the  Russians. 

We  do  not  need  to  fear  the  ultimate  re- 
sult of  an  armed  conflict  with  Russia,  pro- 
vided we  do  not  continue  to  lag  in  our  efforts 
to  recreate  a  military  organisation  similar 
to  that  we  had  after  we  started  fighting  in 
the  last  war  Our  trouble  la  too  much  sell- 
confidence  Even  today,  when  our  top  gen- 
erals worry  because  they  consider  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  exposed  to  air  attack,  manu- 
facturers of  radios,  television  seta,  waahlnf 
machines,  etc  ,  are  on  equal  footing  In  ob- 
taining vital  materials  with  the  manufacture 
ers  of  military  equipment. 


Repablicant  in  States  That  Vote  Repab- 
Ikaa    Prefer    Eisenhower 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  peo- 
ple earnestly  ask  why  those  of  us  who, 
support  Eisenhower  for  the  Republican 
nomination  say  he  will  be  much  surer 
to  win  the  general  election  and  why  the 
fact  that  Tati  has  more  Republican 
delegates  to  the  national  convention 
does  not  impress  us  as  to  his  capacity 
to  win  electoral  votes  next  November. 
Such  persons  should  study  carefully  the 
following  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis 
Star  and  the  attached  tables. 

Where  does  Taft  get  most  of  his  dele- 
gates to  the  convention?  Prom  State* 
which  regularly  vote  Democratic  In  No- 
vember? In  the  States  which  voted  Re- 
publican in  1948.  Ike  leads  2  to  1  in  dele- 
gates over  Taft.  The  25  States  which 
have  Republican  governors,  demonstrat- 
ing the  Republican  Party  is  suflBciently 
viable  and  vigorous  there  to  give  hope 
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of  victory  in  November,  have  chosen 
Eisenhower  delegates  in  the  ratio  of 
more  than  3  to  2. 

These  are  not  opinion  polls;  these  are 
the  votes  of  Republicans: 

ScBcnNO   A   NoMiwnc   Verstts   Winwiko   an 
Elxctiok 

The  3  weeks  between  now  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  Republican  convention  provide 
time  and  opportunity  to  review  and  analyze 
the  strength  of  the  front  runners. 

Four  tables  printed  In  the  next  column 
are  the  basis  for  one  such  analysis.  The 
tables  were  compiled  from  the  June  8  Asso- 
ciated Press  report  on  delegate  strength. 

This  report  gives  Senator  Robebt  A. 
Taft  45fl  pledged  delegates,  Dwight  D.  Elsen- 
hower 388.  and  lists  331  additional  dele- 
gates as  otherwise  pledged  or  not  publicly 
pledged  at  all. 

Many  factors  Influence  the  pledges  dele- 
gates make  But  a  prime  consideration, 
quite  properly.  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  party 
rank  and  file  and  the  party's  State  leaders 
about  which  candidate  baa  the  best  chance 
to  win  the  election  this  fall. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  reasonable  to 
examine  preconventlon  delegate  pledges  for 
some  clue  to  how  much  reliance  should  be 
placed  In  the  Judgment  exercised  ao  far. 
TTie  simple  test  of  political  Judgment  Is  its 
proven  success  in  winning  elections. 

The  first  of  the  4  tables  lists  the  25  States 
that  currently  have  Republican  governors. 
Theae  a.-e  the  States  in  which  Republican 
organizations  are  bulwarked  by  statehouse 
powvr  and  where  the  validity  of  local  politi- 
cal Judgment  has  been  confirmed  by  a  State 
▼ictory. 

The  table  shows  that  in  these  States,  with 
248  electoral  college  votes  at  stake,  Elsen- 
hower leads  Taft  by  119  pledged  delegates 
(380  to  170)  with  193  delegates  either  un- 
pledged or  pledRed  to  candidates  other  than 
the  front  runners 

It  Is  the  Judgment  of  the  party  in  these 
States  that  Elsenhower  Is.  better  than  3  to 
3.  the  more  likely  winner. 

The  next  table  supplies  a  check  or.  the 
first  The  States  listed  are  the  27  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  carried  for  Its  presi- 
dential candidate  in  the  laat  five  national 
electlona.  These  States  have  a  total  of  267 
electoral  college  votes.  It  should  be  noted. 
That  la  the  numlier  needed  to  elect  a  Presi- 
dent. 

Tajt's  pledged  delegate  strength  In  these 
States  exceeds  Elsenhower's  by  125  (213  to 
118)  with  203  delegates  othenKlse  pledged  or 
unpledged. 

The  Judgment  of  the  party  in  these  States, 
which  have  not  cast  an  electoral  college  vote 
for  a  Republican  nominee  since  1928.  Is.  by 
more  than  2  to  1.  that  Taft  should  be  the 
nominee. 

The  analysis  Is  carried  two  steps  further 
In  the  third  table,  which  Usta  the  States 
actually  carried  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
1948.  when  the  party  had  only  189  votes  In 
the  electoral  college. 

In  these  States  Elsenhower  is  preferred  by 
123  more  pledged  delegates  than  Taft  (238 
to  115)  with  115  delegates  otherwise  pledged 
or  not  pledged.  Elsenhower  Is  thus  rated 
the  more  likely  general  election  winner  by 
better  than  2  to  1. 

In  13  of  these  States  the  Republican  Party 
won  both  State  and  national  elections.  In 
these  States  Eisenhower  Is  Judged  the  more 
potent  candidate  by  nearly  3  to  1.  (Taft 
has  73  pledged  delegates  aa  compared  to  214 
for  Elsenhower.) 

The  foiu-th  table  attempts  to  analyze  de- 
cisive States  where  a  shift  of  5  percent  of 
the  total  vote  in  1948  would  have  won  or 
lost  the  State.  The  assumption  is  that  polit- 
ical Judgment  In  the  States  that  were  car- 
ried by  the  GOP  gains  validity  from  having 
been  confirmed  by  victory  at  the  polls. 


In  9  States  (with  143  of  the  189  elec- 
toral college  votes  won  by  the  GOP  in  1948) 
all  of  which  were  carried  but  could  have  been 
lost  by  a  5  percent  shift,  the  preference  of 
pledged  delegates  is  close  to  two  to  one  for 
Elsenhower.  (The  score  is  149  Elsenhower 
delegates  to  81  for  Taft,  with  104  otherwUe 
pledged  or  unpledged.) 

The  opinion  of  party  leaders  in  these  cru- 
cial States  about  who  would  be  the  Republi- 
can candidate  most  likely  to  win  carries  mora 
weight  than  the  opinion  of  leaders  who  failed 
to  carry  their  SUtes  in  1948.  There  are 
practical  political  reasons  for  this  conclusion. 

Party  leadership  in  a  State  that  Is  not 
carried  in  the  national  election  tends  to 
concentrate  on  control  of  the  State  party  or- 
ganization, and  to  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
party  control.  There  Is  a  tendency  to  favor 
the  candidate  whose  views  are  most  agree- 
able to  the  State  organization  rather  than 
the  candidate  who  has  the  strongest  na- 
tional appeal. 

X 

EISENHOWXK     AKD     TAFT!      WHERl     THET     HAVB 
THXn     DELEGATES 

25   States  vaith  GOP  governor t 


Elf<y 
toral 
votes 

sut« 

Taft 
dele- 
rates 

dele- 
gates 

Others 

4 

Arirona  i 

10 

2 

2.% 

Califomfai  1 . 

70 

6 

Colorado .„ 

3 

15 

ao 

1 

8 

Connecticut 

2 

4 

Idaho" 

14 

9 
2 
i 

10 

Iowa 

15 

20 

9 

2 

8 

Kansas 

6 

Maine 

2 

8 

Mao'land 

34 

11 

Minnesou  • 

4 

2 

2 
14 
31 

3 
7» 

1 

18 
20 

24 

6 

NVbrsslca. 

13 
7 

3 

S 

Nevada! 

3 

4 

New  Hampsiiire 

16 

New  ieney 

6 

7 
7 
8 

1 

4 

New  Mexico! 

4 

47 

New  Yorlt . 

10 

4 

North  DakoU 

5 

« 

Oregon 

ts 

Pennsylvania 

18 
14 
14 

32 

4 

South  Dakota 

4 

ruh" 

3 

Vermont 

12 

30 

2' 

8 

Ws.shlnKton  ............ 

4 
24 

« 

"**"* 

12 

Wisconsin 

g 

3 

Wyoming 

4 

Total 

MS 

170 

280 

163 

'  States    voting    Democrat    in 
elections. 


last    4    presidential 


17  States  that  have  gone  Democratic  in  every 
election  since  1932 


Elec- 
toral 
votes 

8Ute 

Taft 
dele- 
gates 

Ike 
dele- 
gates 

Others 

1) 

Alabama  ...... ..... 

0 

10 

7 

1 

4 

Aritona  '............... 

3 

U 

Arkansas . .. 

1 

S5 

California  1 

70 

8 
12 

4 

Florida 

Oeands 

Idaho' 

14 

v* 

*» 

19 
2 
2 

— t 

3 
17 

28 

Illinois 

£0 

11 

Kentucky.............. 

10 

T/<Hiisiana 

10 

\f> 

Massachusetts . 

0 

11 

MlnnesuU ' 

24 

0 
15 

Mijwiaslppi 

Missouri 

h' 

7 
7 
7 
IS 
7 

s' 

20 
S 

14 

10 
4 

IS 

6 

4 

4 
3 

M  ont!vna . 

Nevada  • 

- 

4 

New  Mexico '........... 

4 

14 

Narth  Carolina 

0 

10 

/Oklahoma 

'Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina ... 

4 
- 

11' 

Tennessee........ .... 

23 

Texas 

20 

4 

rtahi  

11 

Vinrinla 

30 

12 

8 

Wsshlnrton  • 

8 

West  VirRinia 

Total  

ab7 

243 

US 

203 

m 


18  States  carried  by  GOP  in  1948  (^liHth  GOP 
governors ) 


Electoral  votes 

etate 

"a 
•V 

ti 

1 

•a 

c 

M 

1 

O 

1 
1 

•o 
£ 

1 

o 

8 

Connecticut... 

20 
4 
1 

20 
0 

2 

2 
1 
..... 

24 

33 

3 



20 

a 

3 

Delaware 

Indiana 

6 

30 

2 

6 

13 

8 

Kansas 

2 

6 

20 
9 

... 

6 

Maine . 

9 

8 

Maryland 

24 

19 

Michigan 

Nebraska 

New       Hamp- 
shire  

6 
13 

7 
2 

14 

31 
79 

1 

18 
20 

6 

4 

13 

2 

14 
31 
79 

1 

18 
20 

S 

16 

47 

4 

6 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Dakota.. 
Oregon 

6 
7 
8 

1 

10 

6 

6 

7 
8 

1 

10 
5 

35 
4 

Pennsylvania... 
South  DakoU.. 
Vermont 

18 
14 

32 

18 
14 

32 

3 

12 
238 

ToUi 

115 

115 

*" 

180 

73 

214 

79 

rv 


The  States  of  decision  for  GOP  tohere  a  shift 
of  5  percent  would  have  carried 


Elec- 
toral 
votei- 

State 

Taft 
dele- 
Rates 

Ike 

dele- 
gates 

Others 

25 

Califomia' 

TO 

38 

10 

Illinois _ 

Iowa  1 

40 

9 

66 

24 

6 

1 

15 

"""2 

25 

Ohio. 

12 

Wisconsin  ' . 

2" 

~<i 

3 

Wyoming '...... 

4 

Total 

103 

144 

18 

82 

WHXBi    A    sinrr   or  s  percent   woild   have   lost 


8 

Connecticut  ' 

20 

4 
1 

2 

3 

Delaware 

e 

30 

3 

13. 

Indiana 

1 

8 

Maryland ....... .... 

34 

19 

47 

« 

S5 

Michigan .... 

New  York  « 

Oregon  ' 

Pennsylvania  ' 

6 

7 

is" 

14 

7 

79 
18 
20 

33 
10 

83 

4 

South  Dakota  ' 

Total 

143 

81 

149 

101 

'  States  aith  Republican  govemors. 


The  Importance  of  the  Crop  Reportiiif 
Board 


States  with  Republican  governors. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

OF  cotx)aAi>o 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23. 1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  20, 
1952,  I  made  the  following  address  over 
radio  stations  KLMO.  Longmont;  KFKA, 
Greeley;  KBOL.  Boulder;  KGEK.  Ster- 
ling; KCOL,  Port  Collins;  and  KPTM, 
port  Morgan,  all  the  Second  Coa- 
gresjional  District  of  Colorado: 

Friends  of  Colorado,  this  is  your  Congress- 
man William  8.  Hill,  speaking  to  you  from 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you 
a  couple  of  matters  interesting  to  our  Colo- 
rado people.  On  June  5.  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing a  bill  that  would  provide  that  Low 
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Middling  7/8-lnch  cotton  should  be  the 
■tacdani  for  the  purpose  oi  determining  » 
parity  price  on  cotton  lor  the  1952  crop,  I 
was  Interested  In  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  matter  of  crop  reporting 
under  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

It  seemed,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
bill,  that  the  Crop  Reporting  Board,  as  of 
Aoguat  1951,  estimated  the  1951  cotton  crop 
to  be  17.266,000  bales;  then  we  find  that  in 
September  when  the  second  estimate  was 
made  It  was  Increased  to  17,291.000  bales. 
A  third  estimate  In  October  reduced  the  fig- 
ure to  16.991.000;  and  by  November  the  Crop 
Reporting  Board  had  dropped  its  estimate 
to  15.771.000  bales.  It  was  a  drop  of  more 
than  2,000,000  bales.  Of  course,  all  the^e 
variolas  cotton  estimates  caused  considerable 
charkglng  of  the  cotton  market.  Farmers 
•elllng  cotton  when  the  estimates  were  much 
more  received  leas  for  their  cotton  than  the 
farmer  who  sold  when  the  estimate  had  been 
reduced  2,000,000  bales.  And  fxirther.  It  was 
Indicated  that  the  small  farmers  were  the 
ones  who  necessarily  had  to  sell  their  cotton 
early  In  the  season,  while  the  farmer  with 
BiifiBclent  banking  reserve  could  hold  his 
cotton  until  the  actual  result  of  the  cotton 
crop  had  not  only  been  estimated  but  was 
proyen  to  be  the  3.000.000  short. 

I  disctuBed  this  matter  on  the  floor  of  the 
Bouse  and  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  crop 
and  livestock  repjorting  work  done  by  th* 
Crop  Reporting  Board  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant services  rendered  by  the  Dep«u^- 
ment  of  Asrriculture.  It  is  also  one  of  the 
most  difficult  Jobs  to  do.  Although  Its  re- 
ports on  crop  acreage  and  production,  live- 
stock numbers  and  farm  prices  are  issued 
frequently  It  Is  seldom  that  this  service  re- 
ceives particular  attention  by  the  Congress. 
Yet  the  demands  made  on  this  agency  have 
Increased  manyfold.  Iilany  important  de- 
cisions involving  agricultural  policy,  food 
policy,  and  the  spending  of  many  millions, 
even  billions  of  dollars  of  Government  and 
private  funds  are  based  on  the  findings  of 
the  Crop  Reporting  Board.  The  appropria- 
tion of  the  entire  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  been  increased  manyfold  in  the  last  20 
years  and  that  Increase  has  placed  much 
larger  demands  on  the  crop- reporting  serv- 
ice for  more  information,  more  timely  and 
more  accurate  service.  Yet  we  have  not  In- 
creased its  funds  In  proportion  to  the  In- 
creased demands  and  needs  of  this  service. 
Nor  have  we  done  so  In  relation  to  the  grow- 
ing importance  of  having  acctirate  food-pro- 
ductlon  Information.  It  was  this  I  had  In 
mind  when  I  addressed  the  House  and  stated 
that  we  needed  to  Improve  the  crop-report- 
ing work  and  that  It  was  going  to  nvean  addi- 
tional funds  and  we  should  provide   them. 

We  have  for  a  long  time  been  dealing  with 
food  surpluses.  Maybe  it  Is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ficult to  Imagine  the  serious  consequence  of 
a  widespread  drought  on  food  prices,  general 
economic  conditions,  and  the  new  problems 
that  would  be  created.  One  thing  ia  certain 
In  such  an  emergency;  we  would  need  the 
most  accurate  information  possible  from  the 
Crop  Reporting  Board  to  develop  proper  food 
policy.  We  would  need  to  know  accurately 
where  new  crops  were  developing,  how  much, 
vben  they  would  be  ready  to  move  into  con- 
sumption, etc. 

We  can't  wait  till  such  an  emergency  arises 
to  strengthen  the  crop  and  livestock  report- 
ing work.  BVen  if  we  act  now  we  couldnt 
expect  to  get  results  right  away.  Crop  re- 
porting Is  a  difficult,  technical  task  and  It 
takes  time  to  train  men  to  do  this  kind  of 
work.  The  importance  of  having  accurate 
information  on  food  also  needs  Increased  em- 
phasis becatise  of  the  fast  growing  popula- 
tion of  the  country.  Our  large  number  of 
babies  born  during  the  last  10  years  Is  grow- 
ing a  bigger  appetite  every  day.  We  hav* 
156,000,000  people  now  and  expect  to  have 
180,000,000  by  197S.  Any  period  of  food  short- 
age would  be  dlfBciilt  to  handle.     It  is  in 


these  circumstances  that  the  most  accurate 
and  timely  Information  on  crop  production 
and  livestock  numbers  would  be  Indis- 
pensable. 

Likewise,  accurate  infcsmatlon  Is  needed 
to  years  of  surplus.  Recently  It  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  this  committee  that  we 
have  shipped  billions  of  dollars  worth  of  food 
and  fiber  abroad.  Certainly  the  decisions 
regardmg  how  much  we  could  safely  export 
were  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  re- 
ports on  production  were  accurate.  Had 
they  not  been  we  might  have  exported  our- 
selves from  surplus  into  shortages. 

The  whole  economic  structure  as  It  re- 
lates to  agriculture  is  affected  by  the  re- 
ports of  our  crop-reporting  system.  Both 
public  and  private  action  Is  influenced  by 
them.  The  Influence  these  reports  have  on 
our  transportation  agencies,  our  processors 
and  packagers  of  agrlculttiral  products  is 
tremendous. 

The  agricultural  Industry  is  changing  con- 
stantly as  It  Is  affected  by  economic  as  well  as 
weather  conditions.  The  trend  toward  spe- 
cialization continues  at  a  rapid  rate.  All 
these  changes  add  to  the  problems  of  crop 
and  livestock  reporting.  As  I  said  before,  we 
need  to  strengthen  this  service  so  that  It  Is  in 
the  strongest  possible  position  to  cop>e  with 
these  problems  which  are  of  such  Increased 
importance  in  their  effect  on  natlonai  food 
supply. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  too,  the  Interest  of 
the  agricultural  Industry  as  a  whole  and  be 
mindful  of  the  fine  assistance  given  by  the 
many  farmers  and  stockmen  who  fill  out  the 
many  questionnaires  which  must  be  used  to 
gather  this  information.  My  constituents 
are  serving  intelligently  and  efficiently  as 
reporters.  I  can  talk  on  this  subject  from 
experience  as  for  years  I  served  as  a  crop 
reporter  myself. 

Why  for  example  doesn't  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  make  separate  estimates  of 
irrigated  and  nonirrlgated  crops?  This 
should  be  done  wltl.  the  growing  Importance 
of  Irrigation,  but  it  takes  money  to  do  it. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we  had 
better  take  a  look  at  the  work  of  this  most 
important  crop  reporting  agency.  Maybe  it 
needs  an  expansion  of  funds  and  additional 
personnel  to  carry  out  the  technical  and  ef- 
fective work  that  we  are  expecting  from  this 
agency.  It  Is  easy  to  criticize,  but  It  is  con- 
structive suggestions  that  are  wnth  while 
and  this  Is  one  place  where  I  feel  the  Con- 
gress should  take  a  progressive  and  con- 
structive attitude  and  whatever  changes  are 
neceasary  should  be  Immediately  provided. 
This  Is  Congressman  William  8.  Hnx.  say- 
ing thank  you  and  good-by  until  next  week 
at  this  very  same  time. 


The   Real   Significance  of  Koje 
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Of 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD  w^ 

or  MINNISOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  19,  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  by  Christopher  Emmet 
from  the  New  Leader  of  June  2.  1952 : 

Kojx:  CoNspiRACT  To  Wrick  tux  Taucs 
(By  Chrls'^vopher  Bmmet) 

THI  ttmCXKT  RIOTS  A:  MXD  TO  OITSXT  TTH  U.  K. 
POLL  PROVIlfG  100  000  POW'S  OPPOSK  RkPATW- 
ATIOH 

When  the  Chinese  Communist  prisoners  on 
KoJe  Island  kidnaped  the  camp  commander. 
General  Dodd,  and  then  pressured  his  suc- 


cessor. General  Colaon,  into  making  dam- 
aging admisalons  as  the  price  of  his  release. 
they  dealt  a  tremendous  blow  to  United 
States  prestige.  The  Vogeler  and  Oatls  caaes 
were  similar  examples  of  International  black- 
mall,  but  on  Koje  the  Communists  suc- 
ceeded for  a  time  In  getting  the  United 
States  Army  Itself  to  back  their  lies.  Not 
since  Hitler  sent  the  famous  commando 
leader.  Otto  Skorzeny,  to  rescue  Mujsollnl 
from  his  Italian  fortress  prison  has  an;  dic- 
tator so  succea&fully  snatched  victory  from 
defeat. 

The  world  admires  sticceas,  and  the  Koje 
fiasco  made  us  look  not  only  weak  but  ridicu- 
lous. In  Asia,  there  is  a  vast  body  of  neutral- 
mlnded  people  who  fear  the  Communlsta  but 
who  are  dl&uxutful  of  the  West  because  ot 
paat  colonialiam.  Until  the  Korean  war, 
confidence  In  the  West  was  at  a  minimum 
and  communism  appeared  to  be  the  wave 
of  the  future.  Our  victories  in  Korea,  up  to 
the  beginning  of  the  cease-fire  negotiations 
11  months  ago.  did  much  to  restore  confi- 
dence among  ttie  prodemocrstlc  forces  In 
Asia,  but  with  the  prolongation  of  the  cease- 
fire talks  and  the  strengthening  of  tike  Com- 
munist air  force  the  balance  of  armed  power 
has  been  changed.  Nevertheless,  the  Com- 
munist success  t>y  negotiation  had  recently 
been  neutralised  by  the  spectacular  restUt  of 
the  polling  of  Chlneae  Communist  and 
North  Korean  prisoners  of  war.  These  re- 
siilts  showed  that  100.000  out  of  110,000  of 
the  prisoners  (Including  some  40.0C0  civilians 
who  were  technically  regarded  as  prisoners) 
refused  to  return. 

This  vote  appeared  all  the  more  extraor- 
dinary when  It  was  discovered  that  the  U  N. 
commanders  had  not  given  the  Korean  and 
Chinese  Communist  prisoners  an  equal 
choice  of  either  returning  to  their  homes  or 
remaining  with  the  U.  N.  It  has  been  offi- 
cially announced  that  the  prisoners  were 
told  that  nothing  would  be  promised  them 
If  they  refused  to  return  home.  They  were 
warned  that  they  might  never  see  their  fam- 
Ules  again.  They  were  even  asked,  as  the 
final  question,  whether  they  would  forcibly 
resist  repatriation  to  the  Commtmlst  areas. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  of  extreme 
moral  coercion  to  return  that  the  prisoners 
voted  on  our  side.  The  vote  among  ths 
Chinese  Communist  prisoners  was  especially 
significant,  15.000  out  of  20,000  declaring 
that  they  would  forcibly  resist  repatriation. 
No  more  dramatic  repudiation  of  any  reglms 
In  history  was  ever  made  by  Its  own  soldiers. 
It  afforded  a  golden  opportunity  for  a  propa- 
ganda victory  which  we  failed  miserably  to 
exploit. 

We  must  remember  that  these  soldiers 
come  from  the  ranka  of  the  peasantry — ths 
▼ery  people  the  Communists  claim  are  de- 
voted to  their  cause.  The  Communists  can<- 
not  accept  the  principle  of  voluntary  repatri- 
ation because  the  prlaoosr-of-war  vote  gives 
the  He  to  their  claim  to  represent  the  peo- 
ples of  Asia.  In  fact,  the  vote  exposes  the 
Achilles  heel  of  the  whole  (Communist  prop- 
aganda set-up.  It  dramatically  confirms  the 
stasllar  choice  made  by  the  mUllons  of  refu- 
from  communism  throughout  the  world 
whose  message,  like  the  refugees  themselves, 
has  io  'jften  been  neglected  and  forgotten  In 
the  west. 

Thee  are  6.000,000  refugees  in  South 
Korea,  most  of  whom  faced  great  risk  and 
hardship  to  escape  from  the  Cctmmunlst 
paradise.  There  are  1.500.000  In  Hong  Kong 
who  made  the  tame  choice  under  similar 
circumstances.  There  were  mUllons  of  Rus- 
sian POW'S,  and  other  non-German  slave 
laborers  under  Hitler,  who  fied  before  the 
advance  of  the  liberating  Soviet  armies  in 
Eastern  Europe,  and  It  Is  one  of  the  great- 
est tragedies  of  the  early  postwar  era  that 
we  forced  or  pressured  millions  of  them  to 
go  back.  Each  year  since  then,  there  have 
been  tens  of  thousands  of  deserters  from 
the  Soviet  army  and  refugees  from  the  So- 
viet zone  who  have  risked  the  terrors  of  the 
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Soviet  police  to  reach  a  haven  In  the  free 
west. 

Tlie  Korean  POWs  who  voted  not  to  re- 
turn, like  the  millions  of  refugees  who  have 
voted — with  their  feet — to  leave  the  Soviet 
world,  have  dramatically  demonstrated  that 
the  people  behind  the  iron  curtain  are  on 
our  side,  that  the  Communist  monolith  has 
feet  of  clay,  and  that  flrniness  In  the  face 
of  Scivlet  threat.  blu.st»"r  and  atrgreselon  Is 
the  way  to  command  the  nipport  and  re- 
spect of  the  millions  of  enslaved  peoples 
under  Stalinism. 

It  was  the  screening  of  the  POWs  In  Korea 
which  again  brought  this  whole  situation 
into  the  spotlight.  Here  were  the  facts,  and 
here  vere  the  people  to  prove  them.  Th^ 
Communists  knew  that  the  restilts  of  the 
poll,  which  surprised  them  as  they  did  us, 
would  be  disastrous  unless  a  major  diver- 
sion could  be  created.  The  beet  way  to  save 
the  altuatlon  was  to  muddy  the  issue  by 
creating  deceptive  Incidents  In  the  POW 
csmps.  and  hope  that  American  stupidity 
would  do  the  rest. 

Por  the  time  being,  they  have  succeeded, 
but  no  matter  what  the  Communists  do  to 
obscure  the  Issue,  the  facts  stUl  exist  and 
we  can  use  them. 

It  Is  In  the  light  of  the  above,  and  what 
has  since  transpired,  that  the  ptirpcse  of 
the  KoJe  Island  kidnaping  of  General  Dodd 
must  be  Judgel.  First.  It  created  a  diver- 
sion which  revived  the  Impression  of  fanat- 
ical, unanimous  and  fearless  Communist 
sentiment  among  the  prisoners  still  on  Koje. 
Ihese  were  the  prLsoners  who  had  net  de- 
clared, or  who  had  not  had  a  real  chance 
to  declare,  that  they  would  resist  repatria- 
tion. The  others  had  been  m<^ved.  The  Com- 
munists even  succeeded  In  Infiltrating  soma 
agents  among  the  latter,  as  shown  by  the 
most  recent  riots  at  the  camp  In  Pu.san. 
where  Communist  orderlies  played  on  the 
pettsanU'  fear  of  doctors  to  stimulate  reelst- 
ancs  to  medical  ueatment. 

As  to  the  other  Communist  objective,  the 
Dally  Worker  let  ihe  cat  out  of  the  bag  In 
iU  Issue  of  Ma>  14.  It  hailed  the  <aptu*^ 
of  General  Dodd,  and  thu  U.  N.  promises 
which  got  him  free,  as  an  exposure  of  the 
"farce  of  the  prisoner-of-war  screening."  It 
said  that  General  Colson's  admissions  proved 
that  there  had  never  been  an  honest  poll 
of  the  prlsoxxers.  and  that  the  others  had 
been  coerced  Into  voting  against  repatria- 
tion It  claimed  that  the  Koje  prisoners 
had  seized  General  Dodd  in  order  to  protect 
themselves  from  this  coercion. 

The  same  line  was  adopted  by  the  Moscow 
and  Peking  radio,  and  by  the  Communist 
press  throughout  the  world.  Their  rage  over 
the  result  of  the  U  N.  prlaoner  poll,  and 
the  BuprenM  Importance  they  attached  to 
it.  was  further  revealed  by  their  refusal  to 
accept  our  cease-&re  terms  despite  all  the 
other  concessions  which  the  U.  N  recently 
offered.  Including  |>errolsslon  for  the  Com- 
muulsu  to  rebuild  air  fields  in  North  Ko- 
rea—something we  had  said  we  would  never 
agree  to. 

The  United  SUtes  generals  on  the  other 
hand,  never  appreciated  the  slRnlficance  of 
this  Issue  or  the  iisset  which  the  prisoners 
rtprasented.  On  this  question,  the  State 
Dtp*rtment  wai  firmer  and  more  farslghted 
than  the  Pentagon.  To  the  gznerals,  the 
prisoners  appeared  not  only  as  obstacles  to 
the  ceaae-firie  they  were  told  to  negotiate, 
but  as  a  drain  on  our  personnel  and 
resources. 

Thl.s  Is  made  clear  by  the  whole  course 
of  the  cease-fire  negotiations  and  by  the 
earlier  Incidents  on  Kcje,  long  before  the 
kldnsping.  There  were  two  previously 
bloody  rioU.  which  Involved  the  death  at  90 
prtaooac*.  Only  after  the  kidnaping  of  Gen- 
eral Dodd  was  it  Indirectly  revealed  that 
there  had  never  been  a  thorough  individual 
screening  In  the  Communist-dominated 
compounds  on  KoJe.  True,  this  has  never 
been   directly  stated,   but   the   prison  com- 
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manders  have  admitted  for  many  weeks,  if 
not  months,  that  there  have  been  no  United 
States  soldier  vrlthin  the  Communist  com- 
pounds. How.  then,  would  it  have  been 
physically  possible  to  protect  antl-Com- 
munisu  if  they  wanted  to  declare  them- 
selves against  repatriation,  or  to  protect 
them  after  they  had  so  declared  themselves? 

All  this  was  the  result  of  the  earlier  Com- 
munist riots  on  Koje:  hence  the  obviotis  pur- 
pose of  those  riots,  as  well  as  of  the  condi- 
tions for  the  release  of  General  EKxld,  was 
to  prevent  screening,  la  fact,  that  was 
spelled  out  as  one  of  the  Communist  condi- 
tions for  Dodd's  release. 

The  ether  demand  which  the  Commimists 
imposed  on  General  Dodd  and  General  Col- 
son  was  for  "self-government"  in  the  Com- 
munist compounds.  Obviously,  such  Com- 
munist organization  makes  individual 
screening  difficult  If  not  Impossible,  and  we 
learn  now  from  United  States  correspond- 
ents on  Koje  that  this  'self-government" 
by  the  hard-core  Communist  leaders  has  ac- 
tually been  tolerated  In  some  of  the  com- 
pounds since  the  first  riots.  Hence  the  fail- 
ure of  otu*  soldiers  to  enter  those  com- 
pounds. 

Proof  that  there  have  been  many  anti- 
Conununists  within  the  Commuuist  com- 
pounds was  furnished  by  General  Rldgeway's 
statement  to  the  Senate  on  May  21  that  antl- 
Communlsts  had  been  murdered  there. 
Proof  that  many  an tl- Communists  are  sUll 
under  Communist  intimidation  In  a  prise  i 
within  a  prison  Is  furnished  by  authorlt.-:t4  c 
reports  that  frequently,  when  the  gatcj.  >  e 
opened,  autl-Communist  prisoners  malLr  a 
dash  for  safety. 

A  thorough  screening  of  Koje  today,  par- 
ticularly if  it  were  a  straight  choice  between 
repatriation  and  remaining  with  the  U.  N., 
might  reveal  that.  Instead  of  100.000  out  of 
170.000  prisoners  choosing  freedom.  150.000 
would  do  so. 

It  Is  apparent  now  that  the  Communists 
terrorized  these  compounds  to  suppress  th-s 
an tl -Communlsta.  just  as  the  Nazis  terrorized 
German  prison  camps  in  this  country  In  the 
early  years  of  World  War  11.  until  public 
opinion,  shocked  by  the  reports  of  killings 
which  leaked  out,  forced  the  Army  to  put  a 
slop  to  It.  Then,  as  now,  this  Army  negli- 
gence was  a  violation  of  the  Geneva  Con- 
vention, which  guarantees  fair  treatment  and 
protection  to  each  individual  prisoner. 

In  Koje  the  Army,  under  U.  N.  pressure, 
was  apparently  willing  to  conspire  with  the 
Communists  to  discourage  and  suppress  the 
antl-Communlst  sentiment  of  the  prisoners 
In  order  to  facilitate  a  cease-fire.  How  else 
can  we  explain  Admiral  Llbby's  statement 
only  a  few  weeks  ago.  before  the  results  of 
the  U.  N.  screening  were  announced,  that 
the  Communists  were  foolish  not  to  accept 
the  principle  of  voluntary  repatrlstion  be- 
cause only  a  very  few  of  the  prisoners  would 
refuse  to  return  to  their  homes?  This  was 
after  Life  photographers  had  photographed 
great  compounds  fl3rlng  antl-Communlst  flags 
and  slogans.  How  else  can  we  Interpret  the 
loaded  questions,  and  the  fact  that  the 
Peklns;  radio  promisee  of  safety  t-o  antl- 
Communlsts  who  returned  were  plf>ed  Into 
our  prison  camps  by  the  U.  N.  forces,  other 
than  as  examples  of  complicity  and 
duplicity? 

It  has  l>een  reported  by  the  Alsope  that  so 
anxious  were  the  V.  N.  leaders  to  achieve  a 
cease-fire,  and  so  convinced  were  they  that 
the  Communists  would  accept  the  principle 
of  voluntary  repatriation  only  if  mopt  of  the 
prisoners  voted  to  return,  that  during  the 
secret  negotiations  they  permitted  the  Com- 
munists themselves  to  suggest  the  questions 
which  the  U.  N.  asked  the  prisoners.  This 
last  point  was  confirmed  when  Admiral  Joy 
openly  told  the  Communists  on  May  17  that 
they  had  agreed  to  tills  questioning  and 
knew  all  about  It. 

In  a  dispatch  dated  May  36,  the  Associated 
Press  reported  that  115  Communist  POWs  la 


the  Koje  camp  had  been  brutally  tortured 
and  killed  by  the  Communists,  practically 
under  the  eyes  of  the  American  mlhtary 
authorities.  One  of  the  anti-Ccmmunist 
prisoners  had  lieen  bvu-ied  alive.  The  Asso- 
ciated Press  also  disclosed  that  tunnels  had 
been  built  by  the  Ceimmunist  prisoners 
through  which  they  could  have  escaped 
whenever  they  chose.  Instead  of  escaping 
they  stayed  within  the  fn-lson  compound 
under  ordess  from  the  Communist  leaders 
to  create  the  Koje  incidents  for  propaganda 
purposes.  By  permitting  the  camps  to  be 
organlBed  for  which  the  Communists  alone 
were  highly  trained  and  prepared,  the  United 
States  condemned  the  anti-Communists  m 
them  to  silence  or  death. 

Probably  motrt  of  them  remained  silent,  so 
that  it  is  not  too  late  to  rescue  them.  The 
only  way  to  do  so  is,  first,  by  making  a  fair 
and  thorough  individual  screening  now,  pre- 
ceded by  the  promise  that  those  who  refuse 
repatriation  vrtll  not  be  returned  to  the 
Communist-dominated  compounds  but  will 
be  removed  to  the  antl-Communlst  camps. 

Second,  the  Korean  government  should  be 
allowed  to  send  representatives  to  see  that 
their  compatriots  get  a  fair  screening  and 
the  promise  of  a  welcome  if  they  decide  to 
remain  on  our  side.  Neutral  and  Communist 
observers  could  also  be  admitted,  although 
so  far  the  Communists  hsve  refused  to  take 
part. 

This  belsted  Justice  t«.  all  the  prisoners, 
which  would  only  give  them  what  the  U.  N. 
has  already  promised,  should  be  accompanied 
by  a  congressional  investigation  to  find  ofot 
how  the  Injustice  arose. 

The  close  parallel  between  the  kidnaping 
of  General  Dodd  and  the  Skoraeny  rescue  of 
Mussolini  has  already  been  cited.  The  effect 
of  Skorieny's  coup  temporarily  restored  the 
myth  of  the  ruthless,  efficient  Nazi  super- 
men versus  the  effete,  bungliiig  democracies. 
It  may  have  prolonged  the  bloody  Italian 
campaign  for  many  months.  Yet  the  over- 
throw of  Mussolini  had  been  a  tremendous 
gain  for  freedom,  just  as  the  vote  of  the 
Korean  prisoners  of  war  Is  a  tremendous  vic- 
tory for  freedom  now.  We  could  not  undo 
the  blunder  of  Mussolini's  rescue  without 
great  cost,  but  we  can  easily  correct  the 
Koje  blunder  by  taking  the  steps  described 
above.  Our  problem  Is  to  restore  that  inspir- 
ing POW  vote  for  freedom  to  Its  true  perspec- 
tive; to  show  that  its  meaning  is  greater  than 
It  has  seemed,  and  to  show  that  the  Koje 
Islsnd  Incident  was  nothing  but  a  clever 
Communist  trick  to  prevent  s  great  and  dam- 
aging truth  from  reaching  the  world. 

We  have  it  in  our  power  to  dramatize  the 
POW  Issue  as  proof  of  the  essential  unity  of 
mankind  in  Its  striiggle  for  peace  with  free- 
dom. 


Speech  of  Ellis  G.  Arnall  Before  the  East- 
ern Labor  Press  ConfercBCC,  Washisf- 

too,  D.  C  JoM  21, 19S2 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

OF  MISSCURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R£I'R£SENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Jum'  24.  1952 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  speech  of  Gov.  Ellis  O. 
Arnall.  Director  of  Price  Stabilization, 
before  the  Eastern  Labor  Press  Confer- 
ence last  Saturday,  June  21,  1952: 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  to  meet  here  today 
with  you  of  the  labor  in-«ss,  I've  come  here 
to  talk  to  you  about  the  threat  of  Inflation — 
a  subject  In  which  you  have  shown  &  deep 

and  continuing  interest. 
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As  labor  editors,  you  have  a  specialized 
Job  and  a  special  audience.  Out  of  the  mass 
of  material  from  which  you  have  to  select 
you  pick  that  which  appeals  partic\ilarly 
to  America's  working  men  and  women.  That 
Is  as  it  should  be,  for  your  readers  need  the 
specialized  coverage  you  are  able  to  give 
them.  They  need  it  Just  as  a  businessman 
needs  a  business  paper.  In  short,  you  have 
an  obligation  to  your  readers  to  keep  them 
fully  informed  of  significant  fact*  and  devel- 
opments In  the  particular  field  you  cover. 

Inflation  represents  a  direct  threat  to  the 
welfare  of  working  men  and  women.  Just  as 
It  does  to  otlr  national  secvu-lty.  Whether 
you  look  at  it  from  a  personal  angle  or  from 
a  national  angle,  inflation  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most problems  facing  us  today.  Your  readers 
want  to  know  what  the  Government  is  doing 
to  meet  this  threat  and  you  have  been  dili- 
gent  in  keeping  them   informed. 

Just  as  you  recognize  an  obligation  to 
report  the  facts  without  fear  and  without 
favor,  so  we  in  the  Office  of  Price  Stabiliza- 
tion feel  an  obligation  to  keep  our  activities 
and  our  records  open  to  your  scrutiny.  We 
regard  OPS  as  a  goldfish  bowl,  constantly 
subject  to  public  inspection.  We  are  proud 
of  the  record  which  has  been  established 
under  great  difficulties.  Being  human,  we 
do  make  mistakes  sometimes.  But  what 
happens  at  OPS  is  a  matter  of  public  record 
and  we  know  you  are  serving  the  best  inter- 
ests of  everyone  concerned  when  you  report 
the  facts  as  you  find  them,  without  fear  and 
without  favor. 

We  have  tried  at  OPS  to  do  everything 
possible  to  help  newspaper  and  radio  people 
to  get  the  facts  about  what  we  are  doing  to 
flght  Inflation.  If  we  can  render  you  any 
specific  service,  please  call  on  us.  If  you  can 
think  of  any  way  in  which  we  can  improve 
what  we"  are  doing,  I  hope  you  will  tell  us. 
Your  suggestions  and  criticisms  will  be  more 
than  welcome. 

The  people  of  America  need  to  know  all 
the  facts  about  Inflation  and  I  would  be 
derelict  in  my  duty  if  I  failed  to  shout  them 
from  the  housetops.  These  facts  are  of  spe- 
cial Interest  to  the  working  men  and  women 
of  America  since  they  feel  the  Impact  of 
inflation  so  keenly. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  recently  about 
soft  markets  and  declining  prices.  Indeed, 
some  p>erson8  have  Jumped  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  threat  of  Inflation  has  all  but  van- 
ished. That  conclusion  is  unwarranted  and 
I  hope  you  gentlemen  will  continue  to  dig  up 
the  real  facts.  These  facts  show  that  infla- 
tion Is  a  continuing  threat. 

Consider  this:  Living  costs  rose  another 
two-tenths  of  1  p>ercent  from  mid-April  to 
mid-May.  bringing  the  cost  of  living  to  with- 
in a  fraction  of  its  all-time  high;  and,  if 
you  will  recall,  the  cost  of  living  Jumped 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  during  the  preced- 
ing month — from  mid-March  to  mld-Aprll. 
Somehow  I  can't  harmonize  all  this  talk 
about  declining  prices  and  soft  markets  with 
the  uncontestsd  truth,  namely,  that  living 
coEts  today  are  Just  a  shade  below  their  all- 
time  high. 

ITiere  are  some  soft  spots  In  our  economy 
today,  but  their  prevalence  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  Basically,  our  economy  la  firm, 
with  widespread  upward  pressures  on  prices, 
despite  the  presence  of  some  soft  spots.  Un- 
der these  circumstances  inflation  remains 
•  very  real  threat  to  our  national  security. 

This  spring  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
reported  that  Items  representing  50  percent 
of  consumer  expenditures,  as  measured  by 
its  cost-of-living  index,  were  selling  at  their 
peak  1951-52  prices.  Over  70  percent  were 
within  2  percent  of  their  peaks.  Less  than 
ft  tenth  were  as  much  as  10  percent  below 
their  peaks. 

OPS  is  meeting  this  situation  realistically 
by  suspending  controls  on  commodities 
which  are  well  below  ceilings.  Any  sus- 
pension action  Is  preceded  by  a  thorough 


study.  OPS  Is  not  suspending  controls 
where  such  action  would  result  in  higher 
prices  tlian  permitted  under  existing  regu- 
lations, and  if  prices  tjegin  rising  on  any 
commodity  after  such  siispension  controls 
will  be  reimposed  before  previous  ceilings  are 
breached. 

Among  the  Items  which  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  found  were  selling  at  or 
very  near  their  pealts  were  bread,  baby  food, 
milk,  and  many  other  foods:  suits  and  hata 
and  other  Items  of  apparel:  automobiles, 
auto  repairs,  and  Insurance.  Rents,  beer, 
beauty  and  barber-shop  services  are  pushing 
their  pealts  also.  This  by  no  means  exhausts 
the  list,  but  it  does  show  you  at  a  glance 
that  the  high  cost  of  living  is  still  a  serious 
problem  for  the  workers  of  America  who  are 
your  readers. 

On  many  items  which  enter  into  the  cost 
of  living.  OPS  either  is  powerless  to  prevent 
any  increase  or  its  powers  are  limited  by 
law.  For  example,  no  ceilings  can  be  placed 
on  farm  products  selling  below  parity.  la 
addition,  rising  farm  costs  may  force  a  re- 
adjustment of  parity  upwards,  with  conse- 
quent effects  at  other  levels. 

Certain  items,  such  as  real-estate  transac- 
tions, utility  rates,  and  barber  and  beauty 
shop  services  are  exempt  by  law  from  direct 
price  control.  Many  domestic  prices  are  af- 
fected by  foreign  costs.  Many  of  our  vital 
materials  are  imported,  such  as  copper  and 
newsprint,  but  there  is  no  way  to  put  ceilings 
on  Items  abroad. 

Freight  rates  recently  went  up  again,  bring- 
ing the  total  Increase  since  January  1951  to 
16  percent.  In  many  Instances,  OPS  must 
allow  this  added  cost  to  be  added  to  whole- 
sale and  retail  prices  to  avoid  a  prlce-coet 
squeeze.  For  example,  retail  coal  dealers 
were  recently  granted  a  6-percent  Increase  in 
prices  to  offset  higher  freight  rates. 

The  law  and  OPS  policy  dictate  that  no 
ceilings  shall  be  set  which  are  not  fair  both 
to  the  people  and  to  the  businessmen  affect- 
ed. Under  our  industry  earnings  standard. 
OPS  must  permit  higher  ceilings  for  any  in- 
dustry which  Is  earning  less  than  a  fair  re- 
turn on  Its  Investment.  As  a  result,  OPS  has 
been  forced  to  grant  celling  price  Increases  on 
such  Important  things  as  a  number  of  grocery 
Items,  beer  at  wholesale,  waxed  paper,  lead 
storage  batteries,  glass  containers,  certain 
bakery  pro-Iucts,  and  zinc  die  castings.  A 
great  many  other  Industries  have  applied  for 
such  increases,  and  surveys  are  under  way  or 
planned  to  consider  their  merits.  Among 
them  are  milk,  meat,  machinery,  steel,  pe- 
troleum, and  cement.  This  certainly  does 
not  indicate  that  prices  are  "soft"  or  would 
decline  if  controls  are  lifted. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  America's  eco- 
nomic health  U  threatened  today  and  that 
the  very  safety  of  the  Nation  is  thereby  en- 
dangered.. This  is  not  a  scare  warning.  It  Ls 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  economic 
factors  facing  us. 

There  has  been  no  significant  change  in  the 
underlying  causes  which  sent  prices  soaring 
after  the  Korean  outbreak  in  June  1950.  You 
remember  what  happened  then.  People  ail 
over  the  Nation  were  afraid  this  was  tht  be- 
ginning of  a  third  world  war.  and  they 
rushed  out  to  buy  things  they  thought  were 
going  to  become  scarce.  It  happened  in  m*- 
home  town  of  Newnan,  Ga.,  It  happened  m 
Detroit,  where  many  Industrial  workers  were 
concentrated;  and  it  happened  In  Denver. 
Merchants  built  up  their  Inventories,  and 
manufacturers  stockpiled  materials.  Natur- 
ally, prices  started  soaring. 

Communist  aggression  was  on  the  march, 
and  it  was  obvious  that  we  were  going  to 
have  to  build  up  our  defenses.  So  we  em- 
barked on  a  gigantic  program  which  could  be 
expected  to  generate  tremendous  inflationary 
pressures.  But  the  wave  of  scare  buying 
came  Just  as  our  defense  buildup  was  getting 
under  way,  and  It — rather  than  actual  de- 


fense spending — caused  the  InitUl  rocketing 
of  prices. 

A  vicious  circle  began  working.  Once  scare 
buying  started  prices  soaring,  people  began 
to  buy  more  l)«cau8e  they  were  afraid  of  even 
higher  prices  if  they  waited.  They  were 
afraid  of  shortages,  too,  shortages  that  for 
the  most  part  never  occurred.  The  more  they 
bought,  the  more  prices  went  up.  Where  it 
would  have  ended  if  we  had  let  things  con- 
tinue to  drift,  we  don't  know.  As  directed 
by  Congress,  the  Government  tried  Indirect 
measures  and  voluntary  controls  in  the  fall 
of  1950,  but  they  were  Insufficient  by  them- 
selves to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation.  From 
June  1950  to  the  midwinter  of  1951.  the  cost 
of  living  rose  8  p)erc«nt.  Wholesale  prices 
averaged  an  increase  of  16  percent,  and  sensi- 
tive basic  commodities  Jumped  almost  60 
percent. 

Finally  direct  price  and  wage  controls  were 
Invoked  in  January  1951.  and  soon  after- 
wards the  picture  began  to  change.  People 
began  to  regain  confidence  and  scare  buying 
died  away.  Soon  prices  began  leveling  off, 
and  since  February  1951.  the  rise  in  living 
costs  has  been  held  to  less  than  3  percent. 
Wholesale  prices  are  more  than  4  percent  be- 
low their  1951  peak,  and  basic  commodltiet 
are  25  percent  below  theirs. 

No  one  claims  that  price  control  alone 
stemmed  the  tide  of  inflation  In  1051.  Mary 
things  entered  into  the  picture.  Congrew 
raised  taxes  to  help  pay  the  mounting  de- 
fense bill,  and  that  siphoned  off  purchasing 
power  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
used  to  bid  up  prices.  Indirect  controls 
helped,  and  the  American  people  played  a 
tremendous  part  when  they  began  to  buy 
more  carefully  and  to  save  more  money. 
But  it  is  slgniflcant  that  the  wave  of  scare 
buying  which  first  caused  soaring  prices  did 
not  die  away  until  price  controls  were  in- 
voked. 

We  have  won  the  first  battle  in  our  war 
with  Inflation,  but  we  ha?en't  won  the  war. 

Meanwhile,  our  defense  bulld-up  has  been 
making  steady  progress.  During  the  first 
quarter  of  1952,  we  were  Investing  in  national 
security  at  the  rate  of  •47.000,000.000  a  year. 
Sometime  In  1953.  we  expect  this  rate  to  reach 
•83.000,000.000 — about  18  percent  of  our  na- 
tional output.  Compare  that  with  our  pre- 
Korean  expenditures  of  less  than  •17,000.000,- 
000 — about  6  percent  of  our  national  output. 

But  the  defense  build-up  so  necessary  to 
our  national  security  contains  within  it  the 
seeds  of  potential  inflation.  That  is  one  of 
the  facts  of  life  we  recognize.  Billions  and 
billions  of  defense  dollars  are  going  into  the 
pockets  of  the  American  people,  and  all 
through  cur  economy  they  are  being  felt. 
Meanwhile,  people  have  been  saving  a  great- 
er portion  of  their  Incomes.  Liquid  savings 
In  1951  amounted  to  tia.OOO.OOCOOO,  the 
highest  of  any  year  since  World  War  II. 
Contrast  that  with  the  liquid  savings  of 
only  one  and  a  half  billion  dollars  in  1950. 
Liquid  assets  now  held  by  consumers — cash, 
bank  deposits,  government  bonds.  Insur- 
ance— total  •340.000,000.000. 

What  would  happen  if  something  should 
touch  off  another  wave  of  scare  buying  such 
as  the  one  which  occurred  In  1950?  Not  only 
are  savings  up,  but  current  income  is  higher. 
Think  of  the  terrific  inflationary  pressures 
which  could  arise. 

This  is  no  idle  nightmare.  The  threat  to 
world  peace  has  increased,  rather  than  les- 
sened, since  the  Reds  invaded  the  Republic 
of  Korea.  Truce  hopes  there  seem  remote. 
The  danger  in  Germany,  in  the  Near  East, 
and  elsewhere  is  serious.  A  sudden  flare-up 
Is  possible. 

The  psychological  factors  which  touched 
off  a  wave  of  inflation  right  after  the  In- 
vasion of  Korea  are  still  with  us.  They  can 
be  sparked  again  by  a  sudden  change  In  the 
International  picture.  Those  who  would  de- 
stroy us  would  be  quick  to  grasp  thla  oppor- 
tunity were  we  to  offer  it  to  them. 
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Now  let's  consider  the  steel  situation  which 
most  American  workers  are  following  with 
keen  interest.  The  steel  companies  are  en- 
titled to  an  increase  of  about  as  a  ton  under 
the  Capehart  amendment,  and  that  will  be 
granted  whenever  they  apply  for  it.  How- 
ever, they  are  not  satisfied  with  that. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  proposed  wage  in- 
creases recommended  by  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  would  cost  the  steel  companies  a 
maximum  of  •4.67  a  ton  on  the  average,  for 
the  18  months  of  the  contnurt.  Even 
on  the  most  liberal  basis  of  figuring,  the  cost 
would  be  less  than  t6  a  ton.  Deducting  a 
Capehart  increase  of  iS  a  ton  from  the  maxi- 
mum wage  increase  of  •€  a  ton  leaves  $3  a 
ton  to  be  absorbed  by  the  steel  companies. 
They  can  do  that  easily,  without  Impairing 
their  pre-Korean  level  of  earnings  which  was 
higher  than  any  the  Industry  had  enjoyed 
since  World  War  I. 

The  Industry  earnings  standerd  which  I 
mentioned  earlier  applies  to  the  steel  indus- 
try Just  as  much  as  It  does  to  any  other  in- 
dustry. Under  this  standard,  the  steel  in- 
dustry Is  not  entitled  to  any  increase  other 
than  that  permltK^  by  the  Capehart  amend- 
■wnt.  for  which  it  has  nut  seen  fit  to  apply. 
Xnctead,  it  has  demanded  special  favors  and 
•pacial  treatment.  It  Is  demanding  that 
we  set  aside  the  rules  which  apply  to  other 
InduBtriea  and  grant  an  extra  price  increase 
on  steel.  Such  special  treatment  would  pave 
the  way  for  further  Increases  In  the  cost  of 
living— Increases  which  would  be  felt  pain- 
fully by  the  working  men  and  women  of 
America. 

I've  talked  to  you  about  s  few  of  the  fac- 
tors which  could  cause  a  new  upsurge  of  in- 
flation, and  I'm  certainly  not  alone  in  warn- 
ing you  that  the  fight  against  Inflation  Is  by 
no  mean<i  finished 

Last  month,  10  of  the  Nation's  top  eoon- 
omlsu  warned  that  the  United  States  faces 
an  "Indefinite  period  of  long-term  Infla- 
tionary threau."  They  made  this  prediction 
while  attendmg  a  conference  at  the  Unl- 
▼erslty   of  Minnesota. 

And  recently  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers'  Association,  C.  Francis  Cocke, 
bad  this  to  say: 

'As  long  as  the  threat  of  war  overshadows 
the  world,  the  forces  of  price  inflation  that 
are  now  temporarily  dormant  may  generate 
new  steam." 

I've  painted  the  darker  side  of  the  picture. 
Now  let  me  paint  the  brighter  side. 

Inflation  can  be  controlled.  We  know  this 
la  true  because  it  was  controlled  during 
World  War  II  and  because  it  was  controUed 
a«ain  after  the  Korean  outbreak.  But  it 
cannot  be  controUed  by  Oovernment  action 
alone. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  the  American 
people  played  a  big  part  in  stemming  the 
tide  of  inflation  last  year  when  they  bought 
more  carefuUy  and  saved  more  of  their  in- 
come. I  hope  the  average  citizen — worker, 
businessman,  and  farmer— wUl  t)ecome  in- 
creasingly conscious  of  the  role  he  plays  in 
bringing  on  inflation  or  In  curbing  It.  If 
he  understands  the  threat  of  inflation.  If  he 
understands  what  he  can  do  to  combat  it, 
our  battle  is  half  won. 

Not  Infrequently,  space  is  bought  in  the 
dally  newspapers  to  present  a  distorted  and 
misleading  picture  of  the  current  situation. 
All  too  often,  these  ads  portray  price  control 
as  a  shackling  restraint  on  our  free-enter- 
prise system.  Either  Ignoring  or  playing  down 
the  threat  of  inflation,  these  ads  point  to  a 
future  of  abundant  goods  at  reasonable 
prices,  if  only  we  will  slay  the  dragon  of 
price  control. 

Remember  what  happened  In  1946?  These 
same  sjjeclal  Interests  were  singing  the  same 
tune.  They  had  their  way,  and  you  recall 
only  too  weU  what  took  place.  On  June 
30  of  that  year,  price  controls  were  tem- 
porarily ended.  Prices  skyrocketed  imme- 
diately, with  food  prices  going  up  fastest. 


Between  July  1  and  July  25.  1946,  food  prices 
rose  14  jjercent.  Some  meat  prices  went 
up  46  percent.  Round  steak  jumped  20 
cents  a  pound;  chuck  roast  and  pork  chops, 
14  cents;  hamburger,  13  cents;  ham.  12  cents. 
Butter  went  up  nearly  20  cents,  and  milk 
Increased  2'^  cents  a  quart. 

The  continued  strength  of  Inflationary 
pressures  was  plain.  Controls  were  hur- 
riedly put  back  on.  But  again  the  dangers 
of  inflation  were  seriously  underestimated. 
Price  controls  were  further  relaxed  and  then 
removed.    Again  prices  surged  upward. 

All  that  happened  at  a  time  when  we  are 
turning  away  from  defense  production  to  in- 
creasing civilian  production.  Today,  we  are 
building  up  our  defense  production.  If  it 
was  possible  to  underestimate  potential  In- 
flationary pressures  at  that  time,  think  how 
much  more  possible  it  Is  today. 

The  American  people  need  to  know  the 
facU.  They  need  to  know  all  the  facts — not 
Just  a  few  selected  facts  and  figures  Inserted 
in  a  newspaper  ad  to  prove  that  black  Is 
white.  You  labor  editors  will  be  perform- 
ing a  real  public  service  if  you  will  continue 
to  keep  your  readers  informed  from  week  to 
week  and  from  month  to  month  about  the 
changing  picture  of  inflation.  If  you  will 
continue  to  present  all  the  facts,  your  readers 
will  be  able  to  see  for  themselves  how  mis- 
leading these  ads  are.  You  will  be  helping 
them  to  arrive  at  a  clear  and  undlstorted 
picture  of  the  actual  conditions  which  face 
our  country  today. 

You  gentlemen  have  shown  keen  Insight 
in  analjrclng  the  problem  of  inflation  and 
wtiat  the  United  States  must  do  to  combat  it. 
In  your  editorials  and  in  your  columns,  you 
have  Interpreted  complex  developments  so 
they  could  be  easily  understood.  In  your 
news  columns,  you  have  presented  slgnifl- 
cant developments  and  thus  have  helped 
keep  the  workers  of  America  Informed  on  the 
Vital  question  of  inflation. 

Knowing  your  record  on  this  score,  I  feel 
reassured  as  I  look  to  the  future.  1  know 
that  you  are  doing  yotir  part  and  that  you 
win  continue  to  do  your  part  to  keep  the 
American  people  Informed.  And  when  the 
American  people  know  the  facts,  all  the  facts. 
1  have  supreme  confidence  in  their  Judgment. 

I  have  oonfldence  that  the  American  peo- 
ple win  look  beyond  a  few  soft  markets  to 
see  the  whole  picture  in  its  broader  and  truer 
perspective.  If  the  American  people  are  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  facts,  I  feel  sure  that  they 
win  realize  how  inseparably  the  problem  of 
inflation  is  linked  with  our  effort  to  defend 
ourselves  against  Commiuilst  aggression. 
And  realizing  this,  they  can  be  counted  upon 
to  act  with  the  same  wisdom  which  they 
have  shown  la  national  crisis  after  national 
crisis. 

Working  together  as  a  team,  we  American* 
can  beat  the  threat  of  Inflation. 

We  can  beat  the  threat  of  Communist  ag- 
gression. 

We  can  safeguard  our  American  heritage 
for  future  generations. 


LilieBtkal  Exposed  a«  Double-Talk  Tool  of 
Moiopolies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  hard-hit- 
ting Ed  Wimmer,  vice  president  of  the 
National    Federation    of    Independent 


Business,  exposes  David  E.  Lilienthal  as 
a  double-tallcing  tool  of  monopoly. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  herewith  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  column  written  by  Mr. 
Wimmer  revealing  how  Lilienthal,  in  a 
series  of  magazine  articles,  attempted 
to  camouflage  the  freedom -destroying 
monopoly  monster,  the  strangler  of  com- 
petition, small  business,  and  consumers. 

Mr.  Wimmer's  column  follows: 
Keep  America  Itrotmnarr 
(By  Ed  Wimmer,  president.  Forward  America 

Publishing  Guild,  vice  president,  National 

Federation  of  Independent  Business) 

David  E.  Lilienthal,  former  head  of  TVA 
and  former  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  has  unveiled  new  weapons  of 
approach  to  the  growing  fear  that  "too  much 
bigness"  In  American  aCalrs  might  lead  to 
disaster. 

Collier's  magazine  was  the  vehicle  In  which 
Mr.  Lillenthal's  views  arrived  for  public  con- 
sumption, and  customary  of  our  times, 
truths,  and  untrutlis,  were  so  carefully  blend- 
ed as  to  deceive  the  most  thoughtful  reader. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  In  LlUentbai's  three 
articles  there  Is  contained  a  whole  new  pat- 
tern of  attack  upon  those  In  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment who  are  voicing  opposition  to  the 
growth  of  too  much  bigness  in  this  country. 
I  will  go  further  and  say  that  If  the  thinking 
of  the  gentleman  from  TVA  and  AEC  Is  not 
debunked,  millions  of  Americans  could  Ije- 
come  as  apathetic  toward  monopoly  as  wero 
the  unfortunate  people  of  Britain. 

"The  New  Competition"  is  the  title  of  thn 
first  installment  of  the  Lilienthal  story.  an<i 
in  it  the  author  pictures  localized  manufac- 
turing with  a  localized  market,  becomlnc 
"more  and  more  of  an  exception  "  He  pre- 
dicts the  future  of  smell  manufacturing  a* 
coming  to  be  that  of  "supplying  some  na- 
tional business,  a  big  business."  He  men- 
tions such  large  concerns  as  Standard  OU« 
RCA,  General  Electric,  and  General  Motors. 
"Industrial  diversity,"  he  says,  "Is  largely 
the  'function'  of  big  business";  that  "big- 
ness and  research  go  together";  that  "bigness 
Is  the  driving  force  of  our  economy."  and 
therefore  must  not  be  hampered  by  antitrust 
laws  or  other  restrictions. 

In  contradiction  to  these  statements, 
Lilienthal  points  to  the  fact  that  our  ablest 
scientists  and  engineers  "are  to  be  found  in 
Government,"  and  that  their  discoveries  have 
resulted  In  "huge  benefits"  to  us  all.  In  still 
another  contradicting  statement,  Amerlca'a 
newest  fair- haired  defender  of  monopollstie 
big  business  had  the  audacity  to  say  that 
"competition  is  nourished  only  to  the  extent 
that  we  Increase  man's  opportunity  for  selec- 
tion and  choice."  My  question  is  how  do  we 
Increase  man's  opportunity  for  selection  and 
choice  through  a  process  of  concentrating 
more  and  morp  business  in  the  bands  of  the 
few?  Our  dictionaries  tell  us  that  "cap- 
italism is  a  system  that  concentrates  power 
In  the  hands  of  the  few,"  which  is  what  the 
Communists  claim.  Now  LiUenthai  tells  us 
we  should  welcome  more  concentration. 

Space  allowed  for  this  column  will  not  per- 
mit a  proper  analysis  of  even  the  first  In- 
stallment of  the  Lilienthal  articles,  but  read- 
era  whose  minds  are  not  blacked  out  by  the 
propaganda  of  giant  business  will  surely  re- 
alise that  what  we  have  In  the  steel  crlsU; 
what  we  have  In  the  unhampered  growth  of 
business  consolidations,  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies Is  not  conducive  to  "Increasing 
man's  opportunities  for  selection  and  choice." 
This  country  needs  big  business,  and  we  are 
going  to  have  big  labor  and  big  government, 
but  when  men  start  talking  and  writing 
about  bigness  being  the  ultimate  goal,  then 
we  have  gone  too  far  away  from  the  funda- 
mental principles  upon  which  American  free- 
doms have  been  based. 
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Wbat  We  Want  Is  Answers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAGE  BELCHER 

or  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  BEIXHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  concerned  with  the  increasing 
use  of  propaganda  in  public  affairs.  No 
one  Is  in  a  better  position  to  observe  this 
development  than  those  of  us  who  serve 
in  Congress.  We  receive  a  constant  bar- 
rage of  letters,  petitions,  telegrams,  and 
other  communications  urging  that  we 
support  or  oppose  all  manner  of  pro- 
posals. Of  course,  we  want  to  hear  from 
our  constituents  and  to  have  their  honest 
and  thoughtful  opinions  on  issues  that 
are  before  us.  But  there  is  an  important 
distinction  between  the  ordinary  expres- 
sion of  well-considered  views  and  these 
great  waves  of  activity  supposed  to  evi- 
dence some  precedent-shattering  move- 
ment. 

On  the  assumption  that  we  measure 
public  opinion  by  the  pound,  we  are — on 
too  many  occasions — subjected  to  bom- 
bardment by  mail  and  telegram.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  swayed  not  by  the  weight 
of  the  argument  but  by  the  poundage  of 
the  letters  and  wires  with  which  the 
argument  is  conveyed.  Too  frequently 
these  blizzards  of  literature  are  obvious 
products  of  partisans.  The  monotony 
with  which  invalid  arguments  are  re- 
peated, over  and  over  again,  in  almost 
identical  words,  makes  it  apparent  that 
they  stem  from  a  common  source. 

It  takes  Dot  more  than  a  few  days  of 
exposure  to  such  pressure  campaigns  to 
recognize  them  for  what  they  are.  We 
are  supposed  to  believe  these  inspired 
communications  show  the  opinion  of  an 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  constitu- 
ents. But  we  know,  at  once,  that  the 
Impression  sought  to  be  created  is  often 
false— that  these  letters  and  telegrams 
express  the  opinion  of  the  lobbyist  rather 
than  the  views  of  those  who  write  them. 
We  can  readily  understand  when  our  mail 
reflects  opinion  widely  held  by  the  people 
back  home  and  when  it  reflects  some- 
thing else. 

I  am  happy  to  observe  that  not  many 
of  us  are  misled  by  these  tactics.  Our 
own  experience  teaches  us^to  deal  with 
them.  We  answer  such  mail  as  best 
we  can  and  try  not  to  store  up  resent- 
ment for  those  who  are  responsible. 

However,  it  is  not  this  transparent 
annoyance  with  which  I  am  chiefly  con- 
cerned. Behind  the  iron  curtain  it 
does  not  make  much  difference  what  the 
people  think,  if  they  are  allowed  to  think 
at  all.  But  under  a  government  such 
as  ours,  what  the  people  think — real 
public  opinion — is  a  controlling  force  of 
almost  sovereign  power.  Therefore,  the 
process  by  which  public  opinion  is  formed 
is  of  vital  importance  in  a  democracy. 

We  must  not  assume  that  public  opin- 
ion is  something  that  just  grows  like 
Topsy — that  the  t)ody  politic  miracu- 
lously weighs  the  evidence,  exercises  its 
composite  judgment  and  somehow  makes 
up    its    mind.    A    moment's    reflection 


shows  that  such  Is  not  the  case.  It  has 
been  aptly  said  that  public  opinion  is 
nothing  more  than  the  sum  total  of  the 
Individual  opinions  of  those  who  con- 
stitute the  public.  Public  opinion  is  the 
belief  held  by  you  and  by  me  and  by 
enough  others  to  give  it  weight.  But 
how  do  you  and  I  and  others  formulate 
opinions?  Our  opinions  are  the  result 
of  the  meaning  we  attribute  to  what  we 
read  and  hear  and  see  and  feel  judged  in 
the  light  of  our  own  experience.  Opin- 
ion is  based  on  judgment  and  judgment, 
in  turn,  is  based  on  the  quality  and  com- 
pleteness of  information. 

One  of  our  most  precious  constitu- 
tional guaranties  is  the  freedom  of  the 
press — freedom  of  the  means  by  which 
we  may  obtain  and  evaluate  information. 
The  independence  and  vigor  of  our  great 
newspapers,  magazines,  radio  and  tele- 
vision chains  and  the  freedom  with 
which  individuals  may  express  them- 
selves are  largely  responsible  for  the 
stature  of  this  great  Nation.  The  for- 
mulation of  opinion  is  a  daily  process 
and.  as  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, it  is  our  constant  duty  to  determine 
and  translate  that  opinion  within  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  process  of  formulating  public 
opinion  the  growing  complexity  of  mod- 
ern life  has  developed  a  practice  which 
merits  sober  thought.  There  are  now 
those  whose  profession  it  is  to  formulate 
the  opinions  of  the  millions  who  consti- 
tute the  pubUc — to  shape  those  opinions 
to  serve  the  objectives  of  their  clients. 
Opinion  molding  is  big  business.  I,  by 
no  means,  wish  to  infer  that  it  is  neces- 
sarily an  improper  or  dishonorable  busi- 
ness. But  it  is  a  business,  and  those 
who  engage  in  it  are  often  highly  skilled 
in  the  practice  of  their  profession. 

Propaganda  is  a  term  loosely  applied 
to  the  techniques  generally  employed  in 
this  work — and  a  term  fairly  well  under- 
stood by  the  average  citizen.  But  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  technician  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  recognize.  It  is  customary  for 
these  professional  opinion  molders  to 
inaugurate  a  program  with  universal  ap- 
peal, apparently  to  accomplish  a  popular 
objective  about  which  no  fair-minded 
person  could  find  fault.  Then  at  the 
proper  moment  the  program  is  slanted 
and  the  interest  and  support  for  broad, 
glittering  geneiahties  Is  translated,  as 
if  by  magic,  into  actual  support  for  the 
special  objective  of  the  fee-paying  client. 

Recent  years  have  taught  us  that  all 
too  frequently,  well  meaning  individ- 
uals have  become  affiliated  with  associa- 
tions or  movements  or  fronts  or  have 
allowed  their  names  to  be  used — only  to 
find  themselves  ultimately  supporting 
ideas  miles  away  from  their  original  in- 
tent. If  the  Communists  have  done 
nothing  else  they  have  taught  us  the 
prudence  of  finding  true  and  definite 
objectives  before  joining  in  crusades  and 
the  necessity  for  seeing  to  it  that  honest 
movements  cannot  be  turned  off  course. 

The^  Communists  are  not  alone  in  their 
use  of  loosely  affiliated  blocs  or  fronts  for 
the  creation  of  climate  within  which 
selfish  objectives  may  be  more  readily 
attained.  We  Americans  seem  to  have 
a  mania  for  the  creation  of  organiza- 
tions  to   generate   ballyhoo.    And   the 


ultimate  in  this  practice  is  the  hasty 
alliance  of  existing  groups  into  "leagues'" 
or  *comm*«ttees"  for  the  propagation  of 
common  ideas.  Like  the  Greeks,  we 
must  have  a  name  for  it.  We  are  prone 
to  think  up  names  and  slogans  for  our 
ideas  and  our  organizations  and  to  then 
carry  on  the  battle  of  semantics.  We 
all  knew  that  a  bill  well  named  is  half 
passed  or  half  killed  according  to  the 
purpose  of  the  name  giver.  These  names 
must  sound  imposing  and  must  have 
both  an  intellectual  and  an  emotional 
appeal.  They  are  often  misleading  and 
are  seldom  fully  understood  by  the  un- 
suspecting individual  for  whom  they  are 
designed. 

As  Members  of  Congress  we  are  fre- 
quently the  targets  for  these  elaborate, 
clever  and  often  round-about  campaigns 
and  from  painful  experience  we  are 
sometimes  more  able  tiian  others  to  rec- 
ognize them  when  we  see  them. 

We  can  almost  smell  a  build-up  as  It 
begins.  The  smooth  coordination  with 
which  things  happen,  the  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  related  events,  advertising 
copy  on  the  same  subject  by  unrelated 
business  institutions,  speeches  from 
widely  divergent  sources  following  the 
same  theme,  the  wholesale  enactment 
of  resolutions,  the  inauguration  of  cru- 
sades and  the  creation  of  combinations 
are  all  tricks  of  the  trade  that  reflect 
organized,  well-flnanced  effort  to  form- 
ulate public  opinion  in  support  of  a  pre. 
determined  objective.  The  true  objec- 
tive is  often  obscure  until  unwitting 
protagonists  find  themselves  enmeshed 
in  a  web  of  intrigue  from  which  they 
cannot  escape. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  the  Ameri- 
can way — that  the  people  should  rule 
and  that  public  opinion  should  be  re- 
flected in  the  law  of  the  land.  In  a  broad 
sense  this  is  true,  but  in  all  fairness  it 
is  also  true  that  the  real  facts  and  all 
of  the  pertinent  facts  should  be  given 
to  the  people  in  the  process  of  molding 
their  individual  opinions. 

In  some  fields  we  have  made  progress 
in  safeguarding  the  public  welfare 
against  false,  misleading,  or  incomplete 
information.  Our  libel  laws  protect 
against  falsehoods  of  a  slanderous  char- 
acter. Our  fair-trade  laws  promote 
truth  In  advertising.  Our  pure  food  and 
drug  laws  prevent  fraud  in  merchandis- 
ing foods  and  drugs.  Our  Securities  and 
Exchange  Act  requires  complete  disclo- 
sure of  all  the  facts  in  the  marketing 
of  stocks  and  bonds.  We  make  great 
use  of  our  own  investigative  powers  to 
enlighten  the  public  and  to  bring  facts 
to  public  view.  And  our  act  regulating 
lobbying  is  intended  to  enlighten  Con- 
gress and  the  public  as  to  the  motives  of 
those  who  seek  directly  to  influence  Fed- 
eral legislaUon.  Precedent  clearly  indi- 
cates the  responsibility  of  Congress  in 
promoting  truth  and  fairness  in  the  dis- 
closure and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion on  public  issues.  As  Members  of 
Congress  I  believe  it  is  our  individual 
duty  to  Insist  upon  the  full  enlighten- 
ment of  the  public,  particularly  as  to 
opinion-molding  campaigns  on  a  na- 
tional scale  which  may  have  profound 
effect  upon  public  poUcy. 
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In  recognition  of  that  responsibility. 
I  want  to  call  attention  to  that  which 
appears  to  be  a  brand  new  movement 
which  may  be  of  very  great  signifi- 
cance— a  Nation-wide  crusade  frankly 
Intended  to  influence  the  expenditure 
over  the  next  15  years  of  public  funds, 
estimated  by  some  to  be  as  great  as  $100.- 
000.000.000.  In  doing  so.  I  want  it 
clearly  understood  that  these  remarks 
are  not  made  either  In  support  of  or  in 
opposition  to  that  movement — that  I  do 
not  challrnge  the  right  of  Interested  per- 
sons to  participate  In  it,  nor  the  Rood 
faith  of  those  who  have  enrolled  In  the 
campaifim.  But  I  want  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions which  occur  to  me  and  which  give 
me  some  ootKem. 

The  movement  to  which  I  refer  Is 
project,  adequate  roads,  popularly  de- 
scribed as  PAR  Certainly  In  this  mod- 
em age  no  one  opposes  adequate  high- 
ways. Good  roads  are  like  prosperity' — 
everyone  is  In  favor  of  them  Hailed  as 
the  first  good  roads  movement  in  30 
years,  its  object  is  to  promote  the  ex- 
penditure for  roads  of  some  $7,000,000,- 
000  per  year  for  the  next  15  years,  or  a 
total  of  $105,000,000,000. 

Those  projecting  any  morement  of 
such  vast  proportions  should  welcome 
searching  inquiry  as  to  its  origin,  the 
detail  of  its  objectives.  Its  cost,  the  source 
of  Its  revenues,  and  its  effect  upon  the 
ecooomy  and  welfare  of  the  country.  I 
am  confident  the  sponaors  of  this  move- 
ment will  be  glad  to  diaeloae  all  of  the 
pertinent  facts.  I  beUeve  tt  is  their 
public  duty  to  do  so  Cltisens  a.^ed  to 
promote  the  expenditure  of  $100,000.- 
000.000  should  understand  dearly  just 
what  they  seek  to  acoompUsh. 

My  first  concern  is  with  tbe  kind  and 
character  of  roads  being  promoted. 

I  find  that  project -adequate  roads 
contains  five  basic  elements  which  de- 
fine what  the  project  reailj'  is.  A  book- 
let published  by  the  National  Highway 
Users  Con/ereiice.  explaliung  PAR.  shows 
that  the  first  of  such  objecyves  is  as 
follows.     I  quote : 

Continuous  highway  ptogrnxatng  Includ- 
ing a  priority  proeram  of  urgent  needs  based 
on  8Ufflcl«ncy  ratings  and  other  engtneertng 
and  economic  factors. 

Incidentally.  I  might  aay  thai  whfle  I 

find  a  great  deal  in  PAR  literature  about 
sufficiency  ratings.  I  have  been  unable  to 
find  anything  explaining  what  the  other 
engineering  and  economic  factors  may 
be. 

It  Is  apparent  that  control  azKl  guid- 
ance of  road  expenditures  is  perhaps 
the  paramount  objective  of  PAR.  Mr. 
Arthur  C.  Butler,  secretary  of  the  Na- 
tional PAR  Committee,  in  a  recent  speech 
at  Seattle,  said: 

Tou  see  PAR  docs  not  seA  put  naar^  rotuis. 
It  hum  a  definite  program — one  Uiat  demands 
•umeUung  iiarder  u>  eltclt  tram  moat  of  us 
even  than  our  monej.  PAR  goea  further 
than  aunplf  naJllng  for  sound  highway  pir>- 
grams.  •  •  •  par  actually  seeks  to  de- 
fine what  sound  hlghwfiy  programs  m«y 
mean.  Par  example.  PAR  potnta  out  that  we 
must  have  oontlnQous  highway  profp-amln^. 
Thus  we  may  set  about  the  onrrectton  of 
criucal  deOclenclea.  where  ttoy  extet.  ac- 
.  cording  to  priority  of  need.  This  Involves 
a  priority  program  of  urgent  needs  which 


according  to  PAR — Is  best  founded  on  suffl- 
clency  ratings  as  weU  as  other  engineering 
and  economic  factor*. 

One  of  PAR'S  pamphlets  sasrs: 

PAR  places  strongest  poesible  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  highway  planning  based  on  the 
use  of  the  sufflciency-ratlngs  method. 

The  same  book  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Users  Conference  says: 

We  can  all  see  that  the  use  of  sufaciency 
ratings,  along  with  the  other  four  elements. 
Is  a  must  in  project- adequate  roads. 

Thus,  PAR  seems  to  place  primary  em- 
phasis on  a  formula  specifying  when, 
where,  and  how  money  shall  be  spent  for 
roads. 

Ju.-^t  what  Is  this  formula?  Prom 
pamphlets  I  have  read,  I  am  unable  to 
understand  It,  or  just  how  the  money  is 
to  be  spent.  Will  so  much  empha.sis  be 
placed  on  the  construction  of  super- 
duper  highways  that  there  will  not  be 
suflkrient  money  to  take  care  of  farm-to- 
market,  farm-to-highway,  school-bus 
roads,  and  rural-mail  routes?  I  repre- 
sent a  district  in  need  of  the  last  fotir 
named  types  of  highway.  What  I  want 
to  know  Is:  Is  PAR  trying  to  put  the 
pants  on  us,  or  does  this  program  really 
Intend  to  place  as  much  emphasis  on  the 
types  of  roads  needed  In  my  district  as 
will  be  placed  on  the  super-duper  roads? 

Does  the  approval  of  PAR  and  its  point 
system  mean  that  we  are  to  adopt  a 
policy  of  again  building  our  trunk  roads 
while  farm -to -market  and  farm-to- 
highway  roads  wait?  Are  we  to  spend 
billions  for  superhighways  before  we  de- 
vote our  attention  and  our  money  to  some 
8,000,000  miles  of  rural  roads  with  little 
or  no  Improvement  at  all? 

Congress  has  approved  plans  for  the 
so-called  Interstate  system  of  roads  con- 
necting the  biggest  cities  at  a  cost  of 
some  $11,000,000,000.  Are  we  to  spend 
our  money  for  these  new  superhighways 
at  a  cost  of  $11,000,000,000  for  this  one 
system  alone  while  our  people  in  cities 
and  towns  are  stalled  in  trafBc  Jams  or 
are  selling  their  cars  for  want  of  a  place 
to  park? 

When  a  representative  of  a  farm  or- 
ganization endorses  PAR  or  "cooperates" 
In  the  movement,  does  he,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  endorse  the  idea  that 
local  and  secondary  roads  must  again 
wait  for  their  improvement? 

Docs  "priority  of  need"  in  the  mind  of 
the  rural  letter  carrier  mean  superhigh- 
ways first? 

Does  the  PAR  program  mean  that 
school-bus  roads  must  wait? 

Since  the  secretary  of  this  national 
PAR  committee  says  that  PAR  seeks  to 
define  what  sound  highway  programs 
may  mean,  should  he  not  in  his  own  in- 
terest and  in  the  public  interest  say  in 
nontechnical  language  what  kind  of 
roads  his  program  contemplates?  Should 
he  not  fairly  and  frankly  say  what  por- 
tion of  the  huiKlred  t)ilIion  dollars  to  be 
raised  and  spent  in  the  next  15  years  is 
to  be  tised  for  rural  roads  and  city  streets 
as  contrasted  with  superhighways? 

If  we  adopt  "existing  traffic  volume"  or 
•priority  of  need"  or  "sufficiency  ratings" 
as  the  controlling  consideration  for  road 
expenditures  at  the  State  level,  may  we 
not  anticipate  a  demand  for  the  adop- 


tion oTthe  same  controls  for  the  allo- 
cation of  Federal  aid?  Win  the  populous 
States  get  more  and  the  sparsely  popu- 
lated States  get  less?  Does  PAR  expect 
to  call  upon  Congress  to  alter  its  poli- 
cies in  the  allocation  of  Federal  aid? 

Road  improvemexit  begets  traffic.  In 
my  country  people  will  drive  miles  to 
get  on  a  better  road.  If  the  road  with  the 
most  traffic  gets  the  most  money  first, 
do  we  not  wind  up  at  a  rather  siUy  con- 
clusion with  the  better  roads  getting 
more  and  more  money  and  more  and 
more  traffic,  while  tlie  poorer  roads  get 
less  and  less  of  both  traffic  and  money? 

It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  our  prob- 
lems is  congestion  I  should  think  that 
a  least  one  of  the  ways  to  relieve  con- 
gestion is  to  build  alternate  routes.  This 
might  require  expenditure  where  at 
pre.sent  there  is  no  traffic  at  all.  Would 
this  be  permissible  under  the  proposed 
point  syst^n? 

The  second  objective  of  PAR  is — I 
quote: 

Claaalflcatlon  at  roads  Into  systems  accord* 
tag  to  trafllc  service  to  secure  administra- 
tive eflkslaocy  and  nnancl&l  responsibility. 

In  explanation  of  this  plank  the  same 
booklet  says: 

By  means  of  PAR  there  should  come  Into 
general  use  a  scientific  claasiflcatlon  of  all 
our  roads  according  to  their  tralBc  servloe. 
Such  a  claasiflcatlon  is  essential  to  efflclect 
administration  of  roads.  And  it  Is  at  least 
equaUy  eaaentlal  to  the  equitable  aUocatlon 
of  hi^way  cost. 

But  scientific  classific^Uon  of  roads  Is 
Already  in  general  use.  We  have  our 
Federal-aid  system  and.  In  every  State 
I  know  of,  we  have  our  systems  of  pri- 
mary roads  and  secoiKlsuT  roads  and 
even  other  classifications  worked  out  to 
best  meet  the  needs  of  the  people. 

Does  PAR  propose  something  about 
road  classification  which  is  new  and 
fundamentally  dllTerent?  What  changes 
are  those  which  are  an  essential  element 
of  PAR?  What  ineflaciency  in  road  ad- 
ministration will  be  eliminated?  What 
changes  in  the  allocation  of  road  cost  are 
to  be  wrought  by  reclassification  of 
roads? 

Possibly  those  changes  are  explained 
by  the  third  element  of  PAR.  This  third 
element  is  defined  in  the  same  book  as 
follows: 

Pair  distribution  of  coats  among  all  high- 
way beneflclariee.  (Equitable  distribution  of 
highway  funds.     Equitable  tax  policlea.) 

Now  one  person's  ideas  of  equitable 
tax  policies  might  differ  widely  from  the 
ideas  of  another  on  the  same  subject. 
The  booklet  sheds  some  light  on  thi.s  ele- 
ment by  the  following  explanation,  and 
I  quote : 

The  man  behind  the  wheel  Is  not.  by  any 
m<wnfi,  the  only  fellow  who  benefits  from 
highways.  •  •  •  Highways  provide  in- 
dispensable access  to  land,  and  maXe  pos- 
sible essential  community  services.  It  fol- 
lows that  all  groups  sharing  In  the  benefits 
should  have  their  fair  share  of  the  cost  of 
the  highways. 

Now  $7,000,000,000  a  year  for  roads  Is 
a  very  sut)stantial  sum.  That  fact  con- 
cerns me  greatly.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  an  appreciable  part  of  this  road- 
building  money  is  to  be  raised  from  Ad- 
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ditional  taxes  on  land?  What  portion  of 
this  money  is  to  be  raised  by  taxes  on 
farms  and  by  land  taxes  or  other  taxes 
on  communities  which  may  enjoy  the 
community  services  made  possible  by 
this  greatly  expanded  road  program? 
By  endorsing  or  cooperating  in  PAR,  does 
a  farmer  or  a  farm  organization  or  any- 
one else  endorse  the  proposition  that 
new  ad  valorem  taxes  should  be  levied 
for  new  roads?  And,  if  so,  how  heavy 
are  those  taxes  to  be?  Do  we  endorse 
a  blank  check  for  increased  taxes  on  our 
homes  or  our  farms  or  for  increased 
sales  or  other  taxes?  And,  if  so,  how 
many  billions  each  year  are  to  be  raised 
by  such  additional  taxes? 

The  fourth  stated  element  of  PAR  is — 
I  quote: 

Protection  of  highway  funds — to  assure 
their  use  for  highway  purposes. 

Now  as  I  understand  this  element  it 
means  that  all  motor-vehicle  taxes  of  any 
kind  should  be  used  only  for  road  pur- 
poses. I  am  advised  that  this  argument 
has  been  so  successfully  advanced  that 
some  21  States  have  already  adopted 
constitutional  amendments  to  that  ef- 
fect. Possibly  that  theory  is  right  but 
I  wonder  how  far  it  is  to  be  carried. 
Are  we  to  adopt  the  philosophy  that  the 
proceeds  of  each  special  tax  are  to  be 
ear-marked  for  the  benefit  of  the  class 
paying  the  tax?  Does  not  that  kind  of 
thinking  lead  us  to  some  dangerous  con- 
clusion? For  example,  are  all  whisky 
taxes  to  be  earmarked  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whisky  drinkers?  Should  ciga- 
rette taxes  be  sequestered  for  cigarette 
smokers?  Or  taxes  on  cosmetics  used 
for  the  sole  benefit  of  our  lovely  ladies? 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  are  di- 
rectly concerned  with  this  element  of 
the  new  PAR  program.  Each  year,  we 
collect  some  $1,600,000,000  in  Federal 
revenue  from  excise  taxes  on  motor- 
vehicle  fuel  and  motor  vehicles  and  parts 
and  related  items,  yet  we  spend  about 
one  half  billion  in  Federal  aid  for  roads. 
Do  those  who  endorse  this  program  urge 
that  the  States  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment retire  from  this  field  of  taxation 
unless  we  spend  all  the  money  for  roads? 
Some  of  the  PAR  literature  seems  to 
support  exactly  that  proposition.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  me  that  any  seg- 
ment of  our  economy  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance  as  to  warant  the 
expenditure  of  a  hundred  billion  dollars 
should  be  responsible  for  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  general  expense  of  Gov- 
ernment. Some  States  depend  impor- 
tantly upon  a  portion  of  the  motor- 
vehicle  tax  to  defray  a  part  of  the  cost 
of  education.  The  cost  of  government 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  education  has  gone 
up.  Does  PAR  advocate  the  proposition 
that  the  entire  automotive  industry 
should  pay  nothing  to  cover  the  general 
expense  of  goveriunent  and  of  educa- 
tion? 

Is  it  fair  to  expect  that  one  who  sin- 
cerely desires  better  roads  and  relief 
from  Intolerable  road  congestion  and 
parking  problems  must  endorse  an  in- 
definite and  vague  program?  To  get 
good  roads,  must  he  endorse  a  plan  which 
would  also  (a)  establish  priorities  for 
road  building,  (b)  reclassify  roads,  (c) 
levy  new  taxes  on  land  and  other  prop- 
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erty  for  road  purposes,  and  (d)  sequester 
motor-vehicle  taxes? 

Over  a  period  of  30  years  we  have  spent 
billions  for  public  roads  and  streets.  Of 
course,  our  population  and  our  motor- 
vehicle  users  have  increased.  But  is 
that  the  sole  reason  for  this  extensive 
program  of  reconstruction?  Have  the 
roads  we  built  lasted  as  long  as  they 
should  have  lasted?  Would  it  not  be 
wise  to  know  why  the  billions  we  have 
spent  for  roads  must  now  be  spent  again? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  the  very  forces 
which  have  destroyed  existing  roads 
would  destroy  the  new  ones  we  are  asked 
to  build?  Is  that  not  particularly  true 
if  we  fail  to  clearly  understand  what 
those  destructive  forces  are  and  were? 

If  obsolescence  is  a  principal  factor, 
are  our  highways  obsolete  merely  be- 
cause we  have  learned  to  build  faster 
cars?  Is  it  really  necessary  that  we  op- 
erate cars  at  80.  90,  or  100  miles  an  hour? 
Are  highways  obsolete  merely  because 
they  cannot  accommodate  vehicles  at 
that  speed?  What  kind  of  roads  would 
be  safe  under  any  circumstances  with 
busses  and  trailer  trucks  operating  at 
60  miles  an  hour  and  automobiles  cruis- 
ing even  faster?  Should  we  look  into 
the  matter  of  speed  and  motor  power 
before  we  launch  a  hundred-biUion- 
dollar  program  for  highways?  What  ef- 
fect has  this  power  and  speed  race 
between  automotive  engineers  had  upon 
the  lives  and  safety  of  our  people?  If 
we  now  build  roads  to  accommodate  ve- 
hicles at  speeds  never  dreamed  of  20 
years  ago,  how  soon  will  we  be  asked  to 
junk  those  roads  as  unsafe  for  the  opera- 
tion of  cars  at  speeds  we  cannot  foresee 
today? 

We  have  tried  hard  to  control  infla- 
tion. Is  the  Federal  Government  to  sit 
Idly  by  while  the  several  States  are  Im- 
portuned to  spend  billions  without  any 
consideration  of  the  effect  of  such  ex- 
penditures on  our  national  economy? 

I  beUeve  in  good  roads.  I  know  that 
both  automobiles  and  trucks  are  indis- 
pensable to  our  national  welfare  and  that 
they  must  have  improved  highways  over 
which  they  may  be  operated.  I  believe 
that  the  promoters  of  this  campaign  owe 
it  to  the  American  people  and  to  the 
groups  listed  as  cooperating  in  this  move- 
ment to  make  clear  the  answers  to  the 
questions  I  have  asked.  And  I  believe 
they  could  accelerate  their  own  program 
by  doing  so. 


Top  Honon  Awarded 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DWIGHT  L  ROGERS 

or  rLORiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  my  home  town  of  Fort  Lauderdale, 
Pla..  there  is  published  the  Fort  Lauder- 
dale Daily  News,  one  of  the  outstanding 
papers  in  my  district.  Jack  W.  Gore, 
who  is  the  son  of  Gov.  R.  H.  Gore,  is 
editor  and  copublisher  of  this  paper. 


The  National  Editorial  Association  has 
awarded  top  honor  to  Jack  W.  Gore 
for  a  series  of  editorials  republished  in 
a  booklet  entitled  "One  Small  Voice  for 
Freedom."  He  won  first  place  in  the 
Rededication  of  Basic  American  Prin- 
ciples division  of  the  National  Editorial 
Associations  1952  better  newspaper 
contest. 

I  am  glad  to  congratulate  Jack  on 
the  honor  that  has  come  to  him  for  the 
fine  editorials  which  he  has  published 
in  the  booklet  One  Small  Voice  for 
Freedom.  I  bespeak  for  him  an  out- 
standing career  as  an  editorial  writer. 

I  am  including  herewith  the  follow- 
ing article  which  app>eared  In  the  Port 
Lauderdale  Daily  News  on  Saturday, 
June  21.  1952: 

Daily  Nxws  EDrrot  Awakokd  Top  Honou  m 
National  Contest — Eoitokials  Win  Fikst 
Plac«  in  NEA  CoUFvrmoj*  on  RrDroiCA- 
noN  or  Basic  Amexican  Pkimccplxs 

A  series  of  Port  Lauderdale  Dally  News  edi- 
torials, written  by  Jack  W.  Gore,  editor  and 
copublisher.  and  republished  in  the  boolclet. 
One  Small  Voice  for  Freedom,  today  won  Qrst 
place  in  the  Rededication  of  Basic  American 
Principles  division  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association's  1952  better  newspaper  contest. 

Oore  win  receive  the  first  place  plaque  at 
tonight's  NEA  dinner  meeting  In  the  Hotel 
Statler.  Bxiffalo.  N.  Y..  as  the  climax  of  the 
organization's  sixty-seventh  annual  con- 
vention. 

Guy  Easterly,  publisher  of  the  La  Follette 
(Tenn.)  Press,  cochalrman  of  the  NEA  re- 
dedication committee,  and  chief  Judge  of  the 
contest,  made  this  comment: 

"One  Small  Voice  for  Freedom,  a  series  of 
editorials  In  the  Ft.  Lauderdale  Dally  News, 
was  given  first  place  by  your  Judges  because 
we  feel  that  It  touched  more  deeply  on  the 
▼IcLssltudes  of  the  times  In  otir  American 
way  of  life,  and  pointed  up  the  way  In  which 
our  Nation  may  return  to  sane  and  safe  living 
under  the  basic  principles  on  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded.  The  winner  Is  a  compila- 
tion of  editorials,  continuing  from  December 
1951  to  March  1952.  In  our  opinion,  this 
comes  more  clearly  to  filling  the  require- 
ments of  a  winner  than  the  others." 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  was  to  deter- 
mine the  best  single  editorial  or  short  series 
of  editorials,  feature,  or  article  on  ttte  need 
for  rededication  to  the  Ideals  of  liberty  and 
Justice  upon  which  this  Government  was 
founded. 


The  Importance  of  Stopping  the  Risuif 
Cost  of  Lxrim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  importance  of  an 
adequate  anti-inflationary  controls  bill, 
I  include  in  my  remarks  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  24,  1952.  in  the  Congressional 
RxcORo ; 

FaILIHU  of  THl  HOUSK 

The  House  of  Representatives  wUI  have  an 
opportunity  Wednesday  to  make  amends  for 
some  of  the  damage  it  did  last  week  when  It 
threw  a  half  dozen  monkey  wrenches  Lnto  the 
price  stabilization  machinery.  Much  more 
than  price  and  allocations  controls  wlU  be  at 
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Bt*ite  The  test  wUl  be  of  the  House's  ability 
to  represent  the  over-all  putJllo  Intereat. 
What  Economic  BtebUlzer  Putnam  called  the 
to-hell-wlth-the-consumer  spirit  has  pre- 
vailed time  and  again,  with  last  week's  exam- 
ple merely  the  latest. 

Hotiae  action  In  tagging  the  bill  with  an  as- 
•ortment  of  crippling  amendments  was  dis- 
couraging for  another  reason.  It  afforded  one 
more  example  of  the  failure  of  party  leader- 
ship. The  Democrats  not  only  could  not 
command  a  majority;  they  could  not  even 
bold  enough  Members  In  town  over  the  week 
end  to  keep  the  Hou«e  In  session  on  Saturday. 
Yet  the  present  Defense  Production  Act  ex- 
pires at  midnight  on  June  30.  If  a  final  vote 
could  have  been  t.aken  Saturday  as  Repre- 
sentative Jones  of  Missouri  urged,  a  confer- 
ence committee  could  have  begun  work  Mon- 
day and  probably  finished  a  compromise  bill 
before  the  deadline. 

Half  the  House  membership  already  was 
abeent,  however,  and  the  leadership  knew 
It  would  be  foolish  to  allow  decisive  roll- 
call  votes  to  be  taken.  It  also  recognized 
that  many  Members  would  not  get  back 
early  enough  to  risk  a  vote  on  Monday. 
Since  there  is  agreement  not  to  hold  im- 
portant votes  on  a  primary  day  (the  Con- 
necticut primary  is  Tuesday),  the  final  vote 
therefore  will  not  be  until  Wednesday.  A 
temporary  extension  of  the  present  law  will 
almost  certainly  be  required  to  give  the 
conferees  time  to  work  out  a  compromise 
extension  bill. 

Repreeentatlve  McKiitnon.  a  member  of 
the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, JusUy  described  the  sltuaUon  when  he 
said  that  the  House  "seems  more  Interested 
In  creating  Inflation  than  In  stopping  it" 
He  made  his  charge  a  few  hours  after  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reported  that 
rising  food  and  rent  prices  have  pushed  the 
cost  of  living  to  within  a  fraction  of  a  point 
of  the  all-time  high  reached  last  January. 
The  index  Is  now  at  189  percent  of  the 
1936-39  average,  wiiereas  it  was  189.1  In 
January. 

Mr.  McKiKifoii  explained  that  the  com- 
mittee had  carefuUy  studied  most  of  the 
amendments  that  weru  adopted  by  voice 
vote  on  the  floor  and  had  been  convinced 
that  they  were  unworkable.  But  the  au- 
thors of  nxauy  of  the  amendments,  while 
conf easing  that  they  are  opposed  to  con- 
trols, assert  that  their  amendments  will  not 
wreck  the  control  program.  On  such  flimsy 
assurance,  the  i  mencUneut  continuing  the 
embargo  of  foreign  cheese,  the  antl-lnter- 
xxatlonai  nxaterlals  control  amendment,  and 
y  similar   pieces  at  sabotage   were   approved. 

While  the  average  American  consumer 
would  be  hard -hit  by  these  amendments, 
medium  and  small  manufacturers  probably 
would  sufl'er  mcjst  of  all.  They  are  con- 
sumers, too,  and  they  are  at  a  distinct  dis- 
advantage In  a  devil -take -the -hindmost 
scramble  (or  acarc*  and  expensive  materials. 


Increaied  Lake  DiTenion  for  lUiaoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  XLLUVois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTTATIVES 
»  Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  fur- 
ther ev:d?nce  of  the  seemingly  unani- 
mous approval  of  Chicago  to  the  possi- 
bility that  at  last  increased  diversion  of 
water  from  Lake  Michigan  into  the  nii- 
^  nols  waterway  may  become  a  reality, 
V  ith  its  resultant  advantages  to  the  resi- 
dents of  Chicago  proper,  as  well  as  to 


the  residents  along  the  Illinois  water- 
way and  the  Lake  Michigan  shores.  Is 
the  following  editorial  from  the  June  16 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Herald-American: 
Poi  Illinois 

The  bill  authorizing  greater  diversion  of 
lake  water  into  the  Illinois  waterway  has 
got  over  Its  first  hurdle.  It  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee In  Washington. 

Now  Its  sponsors.  Representatives  Skxehan 
and  Kluczynski.  of  Chicago,  face  the  prob- 
lem of  getting  action  on  the  meastire  before 
adjournment. 

They  will  appear  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee tomorrow  to  urge  that  the  bill  be 
put  ahead  for  early  consideration  by  the 
House. 

They  should  be  Joined  by  all  other  niinols 
repreeenutives.  for  increased  diversion  would 
benefit  the  State. 

The  measure  authorizes  an  Increase  only 
to  2.500  cubic  feet  a  second,  but  Its  passage 
would  brenk  the  present  limit  of  1,600  cubic 
feet  set  by  the  Supreme  Court  In  1980. 

It  would  open  the  way  to  the  withdrawal 
of  enough  water  to  maintain  efflrient  navl- 
gaUon  levels  In  the  nUnols  Waterway  and 
purify  the  Illinois  River. 

gbxat  bconomic  asset 

The  waterway,  with  its  barge  traffic,  is  one 
of  the  State's  great  econonxlc  assets,  dally 
growing  greater.  The  river,  freshened  with 
lake  water,  would  become  again  the  tre- 
mendous recreational  asset  it  once  was. 

Withdrawing  more  water  from  the  lake 
would  not  Increase  flood  danger  In  the  river 
valley.  The  flow,  always  regulated,  would 
be  shut  off  In  times  of  high  water. 

But  taking  more  water  out  of  the  lake 
could  save  properties  along  Its  shores  from 
the  damage  they  are  suffering  through  the 
record  high  level  of  the  water 

Every  Member  of  the  Illinois  delegation  in 
Congress,  no  matter  what  section  of  the 
State  he  represents,  can  support  this  meas- 
ure with  benefit  to  his  constituents.  We 
hope  every  Member  wlU. 


A  Profram  of  ComprehensiTe  SoO  Conser- 
TttioK,  Flood  Coitrol,  Reforestmtion, 
and  Improved  Ajricnlhiral  Practkei 
Matt  Be  Initiated  on  •  Broad  Scale 
Throaf  hovt  tbc  United  States 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  S.  GOLDEN 

or  KkNTTTCKT 
IN  THE  HOrSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  GOLDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  few  years  I  have  been  studjring  the 
gigantic  problems  confronting  the  people 
of  the  United  States  when  each  year  we 

Witness  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  top- 
soil  being  eroded  and  washed  away  in 
practically  all  of  the  watersheds  of 
America  and  when  we  witness  and  read 
about  the  devastating  floods  that  grow 
worse  and  worse  each  year  that  not  only 
strike  and  almost  destroy  many  of  our 
cities  and  towns,  but  also  destroy  the 
fertility  of  our  agricultural  lands. 

There  are  several  scientifically  devel- 
oped and  worked  out  programs  that  im- 
dertake  to  solve  some  of  these  problems 
by  piecemeal  but  the  ultimate  solution 
of  this  whole  problem  depends  upon  our 
marshaling  and  coordinating  all  of  these 


programs  because  no  one  of  Uiem  fur- 
nishes a  complete  answer,  yet  on  the 
other  hand  all  of  them,  when  properly 
coordinated  and  wozicing  together,  can 
accomplish  the  end  result  so  necessaiy 
and  desired  by  all  of  our  people. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers  perform  a  'isef ul  and 
imperatively  necessary  duty  in  building 
dams  and  flood  walls  to  prevent  the 
devastating,  effects  of  floods  upon  our 
cities  and  towns  where  the  rivers  and 
streams  have  already  gotten  out  of  hand. 
We  must  continue  this  program.  While 
this  is  true,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  doubt  but  that  this  useful  and  neces- 
sary function  of  the  Corps  of  Army  En- 
gineers is  not  in  Itself  a  complete  and 
final  answer  to  all  of  our  problems.  An- 
other splendid  and  useful  program  that 
is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  the 
benefits  derived  from  it  is  our  compre- 
hensive locally  controlled  soil-conserva- 
tion program. 

This  program  not  only  initiates  on 
the  ground  conservation  practices  that 
immediately  stop  soil  erosion,  build  up 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  increase  agricul- 
ture production,  but  this  conservation 
program  greatly  enhances  the  effective- 
ness of  the  flood -control  program  of  the 
Army  engineers. 

By  proper  and  extensive  soil  conserva- 
tion we  greatly  retard  the  rapid  run-off 
of  water,  increase  the  volume  of  water 
that  soaks  into  the  ground,  and  it  does 
not  reach  the  river  and  stream  beds, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  soil-oonserva- 
tlon  program  retains  not  only  the  top- 
soil  but  the  silt  in  place,  and  all  of  this 
supplements  and  compliments  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  engineers  in  that  it 
reduces  the  size  of  the  gigantic  floods 
that  the  engineers  seek  to  control  and  it 
prevents  the  filling  up  of  the  stream  beds 
and  lakes  created  by  the  large  dams  con- 
structed by  the  Army  engineers  and 
thereby  makes  the  work  of  the  Army 
engineers  much  more  effective. 

The  soil-conservation  program  has 
already  proven  itself.  When  our  lands 
were  not  disturbed  by  the  removal  of 
timber  and  before  they  were  cultivated 
and  when  they  had  the  natural  coating 
of  vegetation,  all  of  the  water  that  fell 
in  the  watershed  of  our  great  rivers  and 
streams  was  not  able  to  get  into  the 
stream  bed  in  a  few  hours  and  we  did 
not  have  these  destructive  floods. 

With  the  expanding  agricultural  pro- 
gram and  with  more  and  more  land  be- 
ing placed  under  cultivation  and  with 
the  timber  of  the  United  States  being 
removed  at  a  rapid  rate,  these  necessary 
programs  to  furnish  food,  fiber,  and 
lumber  have  greatly  contributed  to  the 

size  and  destruction  of  floods  that  occur 
in  almost  every  section  of  the  United 
States. 

In  order  to  protect  the  land  to  increase 
its  fertility  and  to  turn  the  rainfalls  of 
this  country  into  benefits  and  blessings 
instead  of  agencies  of  destruction,  we 
must  initiate  and  prosecute  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  reforestation,  soil 
conservation,  green  pastures,  and  control 
of  devastating  floods  through  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Army  engineers.  There  are 
several  departments  of  Government  that 
deal  with  different  branches  of  this  over- 
all problem.   It  is  the  duty  of  the  people 
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of  the  United  States  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  take  a  comprehensive  view 
of  this  situp  tlon  and  work  out  a  program 
that  will  harmonize  these  great  agencies 
of  government,  let  each  one  play  its  vital 
part  and  bring  to  our  people  the  improve- 
ments and  protection  that  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  combined  efforts  of  all  of 
these  different  departments  and  agencies 
of  our  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

The  Federal  Government,  through  its 
Forestry  Department  with  long  experi- 
ence, has  worked  out  a  splendid  program 
of  conserving  the  forests  and  timber 
lands,  not  only  those  that  are  owned  by 
the  Government,  but  the  forest  and  tim- 
ber lands  owned  by  the  private  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  The  Forestry 
Service  not  only  takes  care  of  and  con- 
serves our  national  forests  and  causes  to 
be  cut  and  removed  the  trees  that  are 
mature  and  ready  to  harvest,  but  they 
have  initiated  programs  to  reduce  the 
loss  of  timber  by  fire,  they  have  a  very 
comprehensive  and  far-reaching  pro- 
gram of  tree  planting  and  reforestation 
and  this  department  has  so  managed 
this  great  natural  resource  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  until  each  year  from 
the  harvesting  of  the  mature  timber,  the 
Forestry  Department  receives  an  income 
more  than  sufficient  to  pay  for  its  entire 
expenditure.  It  cares  for  the  remaining 
growing  timber  and  plants  millions  of 
new  trees  each  year  and  contributes  25 
percent  of  the  net  income  from  the  sale 
of  timber  to  the  counties,  yet  under  the 
scientif-c.  industrious,  and  splendid  man- 
agement of  the  national  forests  by  the 
Forestry  Department  each  year  we  have 
more  valuable  timber  than  we  had  the 
year  before  with  all  expenses  paid. 

Under  this  program  of  reforestation, 
each  State  in  the  Union  that  adopt^s  an 
enabling  act  can  work  in  connection 
with  the  Forestry  Department  and  plant 
trees  not  only  upon  federally  owned  and 
State-owned  land,  but  upon  the  forest 
lands  of  private  individuals.  The  State 
of  Kentucky  and  State  of  Tennessee,  and 
many  other  States  of  the  Union,  have 
passed  enabling  acts  to  take  advantage 
of  this  sensible  farsighted  program. 

The  comprehensive  program  sug- 
gested in  this  discussion  of  coordinating 
all  of  the  departments  and  agencies  of 
Government  on  a  grand  plane  to  con- 
serve the  soil,  improve  agriculture,  curb 
and  control  floods,  has  been  sufficiently 
demonstrated  in  the  United  States  In 
some  of  the  watersheds  of  our  great 
rivers  to  make  it  positively  known  that 
It  is  the  complete  answer  to  all  of  our 
problems  along  this  line. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  are  begin- 
ning to  realize  this.  Bills  have  been  in- 
troduced, evidence  has  been  heard  be- 
fore committees  of  Congress,  and  favora- 
ble reports  have  been  issued  by  the  great 
Committee  on  Agriculture  to  start  this 
comprehensive  program  throughout  the 
United  States.  Several  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  Introduced  bills  caUing  for 
the  comprehensive  surveys  of  the  water- 
sheds of  the  rivers  and  streams  in  their 
congressional  districts  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  this  over-all  compre- 
hensive program  can  be  authorized  and 
completed. 


I  have  introduced  such  a  bill  covering 
the  watershed  of  the  Cumberland  River 
in  southeast  Kentucky  and  the  water- 
shed of  the  Kentucky  River,  a  part  of 
which  is  in  the  HUghth  Congressional 
District  of  Kentucky  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent. 

Already  in  Kentucky  there  has  been  a 
complete  feasible  comprehensive  survey 
and  report  embodying  all  of  these  pro- 
grams for  the  watershed  of  the  Green 
River  In  Kentucky.  Referring  to  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  such  a  compre- 
hensive program  is  the  complete  and 
final  answer  to  our  problems  here  in  the 
United  States,  there  Is  in  the  State  of 
Ohio  such  a  program  that  was  initiated 
several  years  ago  and  it  has  proven  suc- 
cessful beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
men  who  had  the  foresight  years  ago  to 
realize  that  we  would  have  to  combine  all 
of  these  programs  if  we  achieved  our 
ultimate  purpose  of  controlling  floods, 
conserving  our  topsoil.  improving  the 
fertility  and  production  of  our  farm 
lands,  and  Increasing  the  production  of 
our  timber  In  the  United  States.  I  refer 
to  the  Muskingum  Watershed  Conserv- 
ancy District  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Devastating  floods  occurred  in  this 
district  inflicting  hundreds  of  miUions 
of  dollars  in  damages  several  years  ago. 
This  comprehensive  program  was  put 
In  through  the  help  and  assistance  of 
the  local  citizens,  the  civic  organizations 
of  the  towns  affected,  by  the  State  gov- 
ernment and  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Now  they  have  complete  pro- 
tection from  devastating  floods,  their 
soil  and  farmlands  have  been  protected, 
conserved,  and  made  more  productive, 
they  have  created  some  of  the  finest 
recreational  lakes  in  the  entire  United 
States,  and  they  have  greatly  Increased 
their  fish,  game,  and  wildlife  of  that 
section,  and  the  benefits  and  money  re- 
turns and  the  protection  from  damage 
and  destruction  Is  so  abundantly  evi- 
dent that  It  would  pay  all  people  who 
are  concerned  about  this  Nation-wide 
problem  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
methods  adopted  and  the  achievements 
accomplished  in  this  section  of  our  sis- 
ter State  of  Ohio. 

We  have  many  highly  trained  scien- 
tists in  our  Department  of  Interior  and 
the  Forestry  Department  and  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  we  have 
the  worlds  best  skill  from  an  engineer- 
ing standpoint  in  our  Corps  of  Army 
Engineers.  These  men  are  working  on 
this  gigantic  problem  and  they  are  de- 
voted to  the  pubUc  service  that  they 
are  rendering  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

I  requested  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
that  they  prepare  for  me  a  study  and 
article  dealing  with  this  whole  program. 
This  was  done  by  one  of  these  highly 
trained  and  devoted  public  servants.  I 
am  referring  to  Mr.  Tom  Dale,  Division 
of  Information,  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. Department  of  Agriculture.  He  has 
prepared  an  article  which  gives  Invalu- 
able information  and  In  order  that  my 
colleagues  in  Congress  may  have  the 
benefit  of  this  study  and  hoping  that 
they  will  lend  support  to  the  Initiation 


of  the  comprehensive  program  to  ac- 
complish these  useful  purposes  I  am  in- 
corporating herein  this  article  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Dale  and  which  Is  en- 
titled "Complete  Watershed  Treatment 
for  Flood  Control  and  Soil  Conserva- 
tion": 
CoMPLnr  Wattrshtd  T«ATVE?rr  rem  Plooo 

CONTHOL   AND    SOIL   CONSEBVATION 

The  Increasing  frequency  of  destructive 
floods  continues  to  focus  attention  on  the 
urgent  need  for  better  flood  control.  With 
our  modern  science  It  Is  feasible  and  prac- 
tical to  control  or  considerably  minimize 
these  destructive  floods.  It  Is  possible  to 
eliminate  almost  completely  the  smaller  and 
more  localized  upstream  floods,  and  It  Is 
practical  to  greatly  reduce  the  damages  of 
the  tremendous  superfloods.  But  it  Is  going 
to  take  time  and  the  very  b«8t  cooperation 
and  coordination  that  we  can  possibly  get. 
No  single  method  of  flood  control  will  do 
the  whole  Job.  We  must  use  all  the  skills 
and  control  measures  we  possess  In  order 
to  carry  out  the  best  possible  Job. 

Our  efforts  to  control  floods  must  begin 
where  the  rain  strikes  the  ground  and  con- 
tinue on  downstream  as  far  as  necessary. 
The  soil  must  be  Induced  to  take  up  all  the 
water  It  can  absorb  and  we  must  retard  the 
excess  runoff  with  soil-conservation  prac- 
tices on  the  land.  What  does  run  off  the 
land — out  of  flelds,  pastures,  idle  lands,  gul- 
lies, and  woodland*— should  be  slowed  down 
with  small  retarding  structures.  What  flows 
out  of  the  little  streams  Into  the  big  streams 
will  have  to  be  handled  In  the  main  river 
valleys  by  major  engineering  measures,  such 
as  reservoirs  and  levees. 

The  Important  problem  now  is  to  deter- 
mine what  kinds  and  combinations  of  meas- 
ures are  needed,  watershed  by  watershed, 
to  accomplish  the  most  effective  flood  con- 
trol we  can  afford.  In  doing  this  we  must, 
of  course,  bear  In  mind  that  there  wUl  be 
a  continuing  need  for  Irrigation  storage,  for 
power  production,  for  municipal  water  sup- 
ply, for  pollution  abatement,  for  preserving 
flsh  and  wildlife  resources,  and  e8p>eclally 
/or  maintaining  maximum  agricultural  pro- 
duction. Watershed  plans  must  provide  not 
only  fv..-  the  control  of  flood  waters  but  also 
for  their  conservation  for  beneflcial  use.  In 
this  connection.  It  should  be  borne  In  mind 
that  the  limited  number  of  available  sites 
for  larger  reservoirs  should  be  considered 
In  relation  to  the  general  welfare.  Including 
the  need  for  land  and  water. 

In  appraising  flood  damages,  we  should 
keep  In  mind  that  the  crops  damaged  on 
upland  farms  by  erosion  and  runoff  are 
Just  as  truly  lost  as  the  crops,  buUdlngs. 
bridges  and  other  property  on  overflowed 
land  In  the  valleys  below.  The  soli  washed 
off  upland  flelds  reduces  the  productivity 
of  such  eroded  lands  Just  as  much  as  It 
harms  the  bottom  land*  along  the  rivers. 
Floodwater  damages  to  agricultural  lands 
in  thousands  of  miles  of  smaU  creek  bottoms 
throughout  the  watersheds  of  the  county 
represent  Just  as  much  loas  p)er  acre  as  flood- 
ing of  agricultural  lowlands  along  the  trunk 
streams  of  the  country. 

Watershed  studies  made  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  several  years  ago  Indi- 
cate that  about  75  percent  of  our  average 
annual  flood  damage  occurs  In  tributary 
watersheds  of  major  rivers.  In  other  words, 
year  In  and  year  out,  we  have  more  flood 
damage  on  the  creeks  and  small  rivers  than 
we  have  along  the  major  river  valleys.  This 
Is  primarily  because  flooding  Is  much  more 
frequent  on  small  streams.  Also  a  large 
amount  of  protection  has  already  been  pro- 
vided to  major  river  valleys  by  levees  and 
floodwalls,  channel  Improvements,  and  major 
reservoirs.  Were  It  not  for  the  protection 
already  afforded  by  reservoirs,   the  present 
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downstream  or  major  river  damage  would  be 
very  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present. 

In  headwater  valleys  where  a  major  part 
of  our  annual  flood  losses  occur,  the  damages 
are  predominantly  agricultural.  This  In- 
cludes losses  of  crops  and  dama^  to  land 
and  Improvements,  rural  roads  and  bridges. 
For  example.  \n  the  Green  River  watershed 
of  Kentucky  the  average  flood  damage  eacti 
year  la  more  than  $5,000,000.  The  SoU  Con- 
servation Service  estimates  that  00  percent 
of  this  amount  Is  damage  to  farm  land, 
crops,  and  farm  buUdlngs.  This  Service 
alao  estimates  that  80  to  90  percent  of  the 
flood  damage  on  meet  of  the  creeks  and 
smaU  rivers  of  the  country  come  from  rela- 
tively small  storms.  This,  again.  Is  mainly 
because  these  small  local  storms  come  much 
more  frequently  than  do  the  large  storms 
that  cause  fkxxls  on  major  rivers.  Many 
of  the  creeks  and  small  rivers  of  this  country 
overflow  four  or  five  times  each  year,  and 
some  of  them  overflow  during  every  heavy 
rain. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  large  res- 
ervoirs and  levees  along  major  streams  can 
never  give  us  adequate  flood  control.  They 
do  not  protect  the  farms,  towns,  and  other 
property  that  lie  along  the  small  streams. 
Of  course  such  structures  are  still  needed 
In  some  places:  but  along  with  them  we 
should  also  provide  for  the  people  who  Uve 
In  the  smaller  valleys. 

The  alarming  thins  about  this  flood  prob- 
lem Is  that  floods  are  beccmiliig  more  serious 
and  more  frequent  with  each  passing  decade. 
If  the  frequency  and  sererlty  of  floods  con- 
tinues to  Increase  during  the  next  50  years  as 
It  has  during  the  last  50.  we  will  be  measur- 
ing our  annual  flood  loas  by  the  tens  of 
bUll'ms  of  dollars  In  the  year  2.000. 

Undoubtedly  the  Increasing  frequency  and 
seventy  of  floods  Is  due.  In  part,  to  the  In- 
creased runoff  from  the  farmland  of  the 
Nation.  Experiments  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  State  experiment  stations 
show,  unquestionably,  that  runoff  is  much 
greater  from  moet  cultivated  fields  than  It 
Is  from  the  same  type  of  land  that  Is  covered 
with  trees  or  grass.  This  Is  especially  true 
when  proper  conservation  measures  are  not 
practiced  on  the  cultivated  lands.  Further- 
more, the  amount  of  mud  carried  by  the 
nmofl  la  much  greater  from  the  cultivated 
fields  unless  the  beet  soil  conservation  meas- 
ures are  used.  There  Is  simply  more  water 
rxiahlng  into  both  small  and  large  streams: 
and  the  excess  of  mud  that  It  carries  In- 
creases the  volume  still  further,  and  makes 
downftream  control  measures  more  difficult. 

Another  reason  »hy  the  flood  dama^^es 
•eem  to  grow  each  year  Is  that  we  simply 
have  more  property  to  be  damaged  than  we 
had  a  few  decades  ago.  The  cities.  Indus- 
trial plans,  and  other  property  in  the  flood 
plains  of  the  large  rivers  has  greatly  in- 
creased. And  we  have  more  bridges  on  the 
•treams  that  may  be  swept  away  by  floods. 
This  Nation  cannot  afford  to  let  these 
flood  damages  continue  year  after  year.  We 
must  speed  up  our  work  in  flood  controL 
But,  as  stated,  we  must  do  such  work  on  a 
sound  basis.  Experience  has  shown  that 
piecemeal  measures  or  the  use  of  Just  one 
type  of  control  will  not  get  the  Job  done. 
Effective  and  lasting  fkx>d  control  must  start 
where  the  raindrops  fall  and  runoff  betrlns 
and  end  at  the  point  where  the  water  flows 
Into  the  sea. 

The  greatest  storage  reservoir  we  have  Is 
the  sou  of  our  farm,  range,  and  forest  lands. 
Effective  flood  control  must  begin  by  using 
this  storage  reservoir.  Terraces,  strip  crops, 
cover  crops,  stubble  mulch,  contour  plant- 
ing and  other  soil  and  water  conservation 
practices  on  our  cultivated  lands  will  aid 
greatly  In  getting  more  water  to  soak  into 
the  aoll.  Reforestation  and  the  planting  of 
grmm  on  sloping  lands  unsnlted  for  culti- 
vation will  also  help  to  check  rapid  run-off. 


And  the  proper  management  of  otir  forests. 
ranges,  and  pastures  wUl  help.  These 
things,  to  my  mind,  should  be  the  first  step 
In  effective  flood  conUol;  but  they  should  not 
be  the  only  step.  We  miist  continue  to 
control  this  runoff  on  down  the  hilisldea, 
the  small  streams,  and  the  large  rivers. 

Grass  waterways  on  the  farms,  diversion 
ditches,  gully  plugs,  and  desiltlng  basins 
will  help  control  the  excess  runoff  whUe 
It  Is  still  on  the  highlands  and  before  It 
reaches  the  streams.  Furthermore,  such 
things  will  prevent  gullying  and  wUl  lessen 
the  amount  of  silt  carried  by  the  water. 
Farm  ponds  wUl  also  help.  But  even  these 
things  are  not  enough.  We  know  that  much 
floodwater  will  still  reach  the  creeks  and' 
rivers  when  the  heaviest  rains  fall. 

We  can  and  should  build  thousands  of 
small  retention  reservoirs  on  the  small 
streams,  near  the  headwaters.  Such  small 
reservoirs  wUl  help  prevent  flooding  of  the 
bottomland  farms  on  these  streams:  and, 
as  sUted.  a  great  part  of  the  total  flood 
damage  of  the  Nation  occurs  on  such  small 
trlbuatory  strems.  Furthermore,  we  should 
Institute  Btreambank  erosion  control  meas- 
ures, and  In  some  cases  Improve  the  chan- 
nels of  these  small  streams  for  the  most  ef- 
fective control  of  floods.  But  even  after  we 
have  done  all  these  things,  we  wUl  still  h-'ve 
a  great  deal  of  floodwater  reach  our  nx^Jor 
streams  when  heavy  and  continuous  rains 
fall  for  a  long  period  over  a  wide  area.  The 
surplus  from  such  rains  must  be  controlled 
after  It  reaches  the  large  rivers. 

As  stated,  we  mu&t  build  large  flood-con- 
trol reservoirs  on  nearly  all  of  the  major 
streams  of  the  country  before  we  really 
avert  the  worst  flooda  They  are  essential 
for  the  protection  of  the  farms,  cities,  and 
Industrial  plants  that  He  In  the  flood  plains 
of  these  rivers.  Furthermore.  In  some  places 
we  must  supplement  these  reservoirs  with 
levees  where  valuable  property  lies  in  the 
lowlands  near  major  streams  or  rivers. 

Nearly  all  of  the  specialists,  who  have  Uled 
to  make  an  Impartial  study  of  our  flood-con- 
trol problems,  agree  that  all  of  these  meaa- 
ures  are  necessary  for  effective  and  per- 
manent flood  control.  In  1936,  this  Congress 
passed  a  Flood  Control  Act  that  provided  for 
a  program  of  this  type.  We  have  supple- 
mented this  act  with  other  legislation  since 
that  time.  This  Flood  Control  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Army  engineers  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  have  Joint  respon- 
sibility In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  It  provides  us  with  the  basic  legisla- 
tion necessary  for  an  effective  flood-control 
program  for  all  the  Nation.  And  we  have 
made  considerable  progress  In  some  sections 
In  controlling  floods.  But  we  have  not  been 
moving  ahead  fast  enough  on  this  prcgram. 
The  work  must  be  speeded  up. 


A  Free  Economy,  Free  WorM,  the  Bridge 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  am  including  an  article  that  appeared 
In  Barrens  of  May  12,  1952.  It  discusses 
an  article  entitled  "Religious  Founda- 
tions of  Economic  Progress,"  and  the 
author  is  Mr.  Kenneth  E.  Boulding,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  The  author 
points  out  that  the  issue  facing  the  econ- 


omy of  this  country  today  Is  not  how 
capitalism  arose  but  why  in  this  day, 
faith  in  the  free  market  economy  has 
tended  to  evaporate  In  favor  of  social- 
ism and  other  isms.  I  am  including  the 
article  in  question  at  this  point: 
The  Bridge:  For  Cm'tth^.tsm  a  Hope,  row 

REt-ICIOW  A   MlSSIOJf 

A  remarkable  article  leads  the  current 
Issue  of  the  Harvard  Business  Review.  It 
is  titled  "Religioufi  Foundations  of  Eco- 
nomic Progress."  Its  author  Is  Kenneth  K 
Boulding.  of  the  Dnlverslty  of  Michigan.  A 
Qtiaker  by  faith,  an  economist  by  profession. 
Professor  Boulding  Is  a  man  of  religion  at 
home  In  the  technicalities  of  modern  eco- 
nomic analysis.  The  combination  Is  rare 
enough  these  days  to  invite  respectful  atten- 
tion. Such  attention  in  this  case  will  be 
richly  rewtu-dlng  to  businessmen,  educators, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  cloth. 

Dr.  BotUdlng's  central  thesis  is  not  only 
that  religion  has  played  a  great  part  In  the 
development  of  capitalism,  but  that  it  has 
an  Indispensable  role  to  play  In  the  future. 
Such  reassertion  comes  at  an  opportiine  time. 
The  tendency  of  some  churchmen  to  'mis- 
tinderstand  the  nature  and  meaning  of  the 
free  economy  Is  matched  In  our  day  by  the 
counter  tendency  of  many  secular  economists 
to  underwrite  collectivlst  ideas  in  the  name 
of  science.  Not  the  leaet  sufferer  is  the 
businessman,  who.  receiving  little  aid  from 
the  pulpit  and  less  from  the  campus,  finds 
himself  operating  In  a  system  devoid  of  ra- 
tional philosophy  and  deprived  of  compel- 
ling ideals. 

I^rofessor  Boulding  presents  us  with  no 
finished  and  complete  metaphyslc.  but  In  a 
darkening  flood  there  U  use  for  the  Bailey 
Bridge.  His  essay  divides  into  three  sections: 
an  historical  review  of  the  rise  of  the  free 
market;  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  prac- 
tical problems  facing  the  American  economy; 
a  concluding  note  bearing  on  the  relation  of 
the  social  sciences  and  religion.  The  spec- 
tacular econouxlc  progress  of  th<^  West,  he 
points  out,  has  obviously  entailed  certain 
basic  preconditions:  freedom  for  the  inno- 
vator, be  he  Inventor  or  businessman,  to 
bring  forth  new  products:  the  replacement 
of  old  products  by  new;  and  flnally  capital 
accumulation  at  a  rate  which  vrtll  more  than 
keep  pace  with  the  rise  In  population.  It  is 
no  coincidence.  Dr.  Boulding  argues,  that 
these  preconditions  of  progress  went  hand 
in  hand  with  the  rise  of  the  "Protestant 
ethic."  with  its  emphasis  on  the  individual 
conscience,  hard  work,  thrift,  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of.  rather  than  the  retreat  from, 
the  practical  world.  His  emphasis  on  the 
Importance  of  the  Reformation  and  all  that 
went  with  it  all  perhaps  offend  some  Catho- 
lics. But  Catholic  and  Protestant  should  be 
able  to  agree  that  the  history  of  western 
economic  man  over  the  past  three  centuries 
is  unintelligible  without  Its  religious  back- 
ground. 

The  basic  question,  however,  is  not  how 
capitalism  arose,  but  why  in  oxu  day  faith 
In  the  market  economy  has  tended  to  evapo- 
rate In  favor  of  other  isms.  Why  should 
great  universities  show  at  best  such  painful 
neutrality  In  the  matter  of  economic  free- 
dom? Why  should  Norman  Tbotnas,  a  Pres- 
byterian minister,  be  an  evangel  of  socialism? 
How  come  that  the  Council  of  Proteatant 
Churches  at  Amsterdam  enunclcted  the 
Bhocking  doctrine  that  the  Christian  way  of 
the  future  Ues  somewhere  between  "com- 
munism and  lalssez  fatre  capitalism" — Im- 
plying their  equality?  Why  did  It  take  until 
last  week  for  the  Methodist  Church  to  amend 
Its  social  charter  to  make  room  for  private 
property? 

In  part.  Dr.  Boulding  argues  with  wel- 
come candor,  there  Is  a  real  dichotomy  be- 
tween the  New  Testament  gospel  of  "sell 
all  thou  hast"  and  the  idea  of  nae  right- 
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eous  and  grow  rich."  This,  however,  Is  only 
a  partial  and  by  no  means  the  most  Impor- 
tant explanation  of  why  so  many  Intellec- 
tuals— ministers,  artists,  and  economists — 
have  tended  to  desert  free  market  principles. 
More  important  was  the  Impact  of  the  great 
depression.  If  faith  In  the  market  Is  to  be 
restored,  capitalism  must  prove  that  It  can 
avoid  both  violent  deflation  and  inflation. 
It  must  do  more.  It  must  have  something 
to  offer  the  backward  areas  which,  compris- 
ing some  three-quarters  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, are  an  open  invitation  to  Soviet  in- 
trigue. 

As  an  economist  Dr.  Bouldlng  believes  the 
Intellectual  tools  are  at  hand  for  giving 
capitalism  a  fair  decree  of  stability.  His 
eniphasls  here  Is  Keyneslan — perhaps  too 
much  so.  but  at  least  he  gives  short  shrift 
to  the  Inevitability  of  capitalist  collapse. 
The  case  of  the  backward  areas  Is  far  more 
recalcitrant.  Economic  and  engineering 
knowledge  can  no  doubt  play  their  part,  but 
there  is  absolutely  no  assurance  that  dollars 
poured  cut  through  point  4  or  other  pro- 
grams will  make  the  desert  bloom.  And  the 
reason  is  found  precisely  In  that  dependence 
of  economic  progress  on  broader  factors  al- 
ready emphasized.  If  the  social  customs  of 
the  backward  areas  find  no  place  for  inno- 
vation, thrift  and  hard  work,  American  dol- 
lars will  simply  disappear  Into  the  sand. 
"The  success  even  of  modern  technology, 
therefore,"  writes  Dr.  Bouldlng,  "may  de- 
pend quite  as  much  upon  the  missionary  aa 
the  engineer." 

These.  It  must  be  admitted,  are  startling 
words  to  read  at  a  time  when  missionaries 
of  all  kinds  have  been  written  off  the  map, 
and  when  science  is  supposed  to  point  the 
road  of  the  future.  But  Dr.  Bouldlng.  it 
turns  out.  though  himself  at  home  in  the 
world  of  social  science,  has  no  overblown 
notions  of  Its  Importance.  On  the  contrary. 
Its  rise  Involves  its  own  peculiar  dangers, 
Josterlng  the  Idea  that  man  can  manipu- 
late anything.  Including  the  human  will. 
The  glorification  of  science  of  all  kinds  in 
the  Soviet  Union  has  gone  hand  In  hand 
with  enslavement.  Nor,  one  may  add,  is  It 
entirely  accidental  that  collectivism  has 
flourished  In  the  west  at  a  time  when  eco- 
nomics has  cut  its  ties  with  moral  philoso- 
phy. 

In  the  good  society  knowledge  must  be 
redeemed  by  values.  And  It  is  at  this  point 
that  religion  comes  Into  Its  own.  For 
Christianity  not  only  reaffirms  the  unique 
quality  of  the  Individual,  but  It  also  Is  the 
reservoir  of  values  which  social  science,  for 
better  or  for  worse,  seeks  to  CTClude.  Con- 
cludes Dr.  Bouldlng:  "Economic  develon- 
m.ent  means  an  Increase  In  our  ability  to 
get  what  we  want.  Religion,  however,  raises 
the  question  of  whether  we  want  the  right 
things.  •  •  •  As  power  and  knowledge 
Increase,  the  question  of  the  truth  of  re- 
ligion—or  what  is  the  wUl  of  God,  and  how 
It  Is  discovered  and  Incorporated  into  the 
human  will— becomes  all-lmnortant.  The 
feather  of  religious  experience'  may  then  tip 
the  great  scales  toward  either  heaven  or 
bell  on  earth." 


Neither  Sane  Nor  Sound 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  BOLLING 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  last  Sunday  which  follows  re- 
quires no  explanation: 


NtrrHKB  Sanx  Not  Sound 

When  Representative  Talli,  of  Iowa,  of- 
fered his  amendment  which  virtually  abol- 
ishes consumer  price  controls,  he  told  the 
House:  "What  we  should  aim  for  is  a  sane 
and  sound  and  practical  formula  for  de- 
controlling goods  which  are  not  scarce." 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Talue's  amendment, 
which  the  House  adopted  by  a  vote  of  146 
to  68.  is  that  it  is  not  sane,  it  is  not  sound, 
and  It  Is  not  practical. 

There  Is  much  that  could  and  should  be 
done  to  improve  the  price-control  program. 
To  maintain  controls  on  items  that  are  sell- 
ing under  celling  prices  Is  not  only  point- 
less: it  imposes  needless  and  burdensome 
paper  work  on  retailers.  Something  could 
and  should  be  done  to  make  It  easier  to 
challenge  OPS  regulations  in  court.  There 
should  be  a  more  equitable  means  of  en- 
abling retailers,  grfjcers  In  particular,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  against  post-Korean  rises 
In  costs. 

But  the  Talle  amendment  goes  danger- 
ously far  beyond  any  such  corrective  limit* 
as  these.  This  is  what  the  amendment 
says: 

"The  celling  price  for  any  material  shall 
be  suspended  as  long  as  (1)  the  material  is 
selling  below  the  celling  price  and  has  sold 
below  that  price  for  a  period  of  3  months; 
or  (2)  the  material  is  In  adequate  or  surplus 
supply  to  meet  current  civilian  and  military 
consumption  ano  has  been  in  such  adequate 
or  surplus  supply  lor  a  period  of  3  months. 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  a 
material  shall  be  considered  In  adequate  or 
surplus  supply  whenever  such  material  is 
not  being  allocated  for  civilian  use  or.  In 
the  case  of  an  agricultural  commodity  or 
product  processed  in  whole  or  substantial 
part  therefrom.  Is  not  being  rationed  at 
the  retail  level  of  consumer  goods  for  house- 
hold and  personal  use,  under  the  authority 
of  title  1  of  this  act." 

If  this  becomes  law.  very  little  will  be  left 
of  price  control.  Any  agriculture  product 
that  Is  not  rationed,  and  this  Includes  foods 
and  clothing  made  from  wool,  cotton,  or 
other  agricultural  products,  would  have  to 
be  decontrolled.  In  order  to  maintain  any 
controls  on  such  items,  OPS  would  have 
to  institute  rationing,  which  It  is  not 
equipped  to  do  and  which  would  be  an  In- 
tolerable nuisance. 

Furthermore,  the  Talle  amendment  con- 
tains no  provision  for  reapplying  controls, 
no  matter  how  high  prices  might  go.  This 
could  only  be  done  if  rationing  were  insti- 
tuted. 

The  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
think  this  scheme  over  between  now  and 
Wednesday,  when  a  roU-call  vote  on  the 
amendment  Is  scheduled.  The  need  for  rea- 
sonable modification  of  the  control  program 
Is  clear.  But  there  Is  nothing  reasonable 
about  an  amendment  which  in  effect,  scraps 
most  price  controls  on  essential  consumer 
Items,  and  then  requires  rationing  before 
the  controls  can  be  relmposed  even  though 
prices  go  sky  higa. 


Memorial  Day  Address  of  H.  Stewart 
Potter 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON 

or  PZNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fol- 


lowing address  given  by  my  good  friend 
and  former  constituent,  Mr.  H.  Stewart 
Potter,  of  Arlington.  Va..  on  the  occasion 
of  the  Memorial  Day  services  held  in 
Newport.  Pa..  May  30,  1952: 

I  am  deeply  privileged  and  honored  to 
Join  you  In  these  exercises  of  tribute  to  our 
war  dead. 

It  Is  really  a  homecoming  for  me  to  ccme 
back  to  Newport.  It  has  been  more  than  44 
years  since  I  resided  here.  My  parents,  the 
Astor  Potters,  my  sister  Annie,  and  a  great 
many  of  my  relatives  are  interred  In  the 
Newport  Cemetery.  My  grandparents,  the 
John  Potters  and  the  Jacob  Balrs.  are  burled 
in   cemeteries  In   Bucks  Valley. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  am  re- 
minded of  the  men  whom  I  once  knew  who 
fought  In  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  and  World  War  I.  and  whose  re- 
mains are  interred  in  the  cemetsrles  In  this 
area. 

Since  the  ClvU  War,  the  people  of  our 
Nation  have  set  aside  Memorial  Day  to  pay 
homace  to  the  memory  of  the  departed 
heroes  of  all  wars.  Today.  Americans  are 
congregated  in  gatherings  all  over  the  Na- 
tion In  remembrance  of  the  sacrifices  of  the 
brave  men  whose  blood  has  saturated  bat- 
tlefields in  every  part  of  the  globe  so  that 
we  might  continue  to  breathe  the  clean  air 
of  freedom. 

On  this  day  set  aside  to  honor  the  dead, 
we  pause  in  our  labors  to  think  of  them  and 
the  livsplratlon  which  their  lives  should 
carry  forward  Into  ours.  For  we  are  their 
inheritors.  It  U  good  to  step  aside  for  a 
moment  from  the  traffic  of  life  to  consider 
how  far  we  have  come  and  what  remains 
before  our  Journey  Is  completed.-  And  to 
measure  our  contributions  by  the  light  of 
those  who  have  gone  before  us.  It  is  a  time 
of  aoul  searching  as  we  honestly  try  to 
answer  this  question:  "Are  we  living  up  to 
their  belief  in  us?"  Remembrance  Is  a  ten- 
der and  reverent  experience.  By  fitting 
ceremony  wf«  pay  tribute  to  the  dead. 

When  I  was  a  boy  here  In  Newport,  the 
United  States  had  not  grown  up  to  that  poal- 
tlon  of  power  and  responsibility  which  made 
her  the  decisive  po\»er  of  two  World  Wars. 
As  I  stood  on  the  sidewalk  along  the  route 
of  march,  watching  the  aging  veterans  of 
the  ClvU  War.  including  some  of  my  own 
relatives.  I  tliought  of  the  Immortal  courage 
at  the  Battle  of  Gettysburg,  when  thousands 
of  our  fiower  of  manhood  gave  up  their  lives. 
I  did  not  realize  then  that  this  was  the 
highest  sacrifice  of  all  America's  fighting  his- 
tory from  Concord:  yes.  even  to  I  wo  Jlma, 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge,  and  Korea. 

While  we  are  especially  dwelling  upon  our 
honored  dead  today,  we  should  be  mindful 
also  of  those  who  are  going  through  the  rest 
of  their  lives  carrying  the  dreadful  scars 
and  memories  of  the  terrible  days  and  night* 
of  their  war  participation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  wUl  never 
cease  to  express  their  profound  gratitude 
which  moves  our  people  of  every  class,  race 
and  creed  for  the  heroic  unselfishness  our 
veterans  have  demonttrated  in  every  Amer- 
ican war. 

It  is  beyond  the  capacity  of  this  Nation, 
great  and  powerful  as  It  is.  ever  to  adequately 
recompense  those  who  gave  so  much  for  the 
privilege  of  American  rlghu  and  liberty. 

Their  devotion  to  duty,  their  loyalty  to 
American  InstltuMona.  all  noble  achieve- 
ments, comprise  an  iUustrlous  record  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  No  words  can  truly 
describe  their  contributions. 

Our  friends  did  not  fight  and  die  for  a 
world  of  chaos  and  confusion,  nor  for  fascicm. 
nor  for  pagan  communism  with  Its  tyranny 
over  the  minds  and  souls  of  men.  T.:ey 
fought  for  liberty  and  their  lives  have  scr^'cd 
to  shield,  not  only  our  own  country,  but  th» 
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entire  democratic  peoples  of  the  world,  from 
totalitarian  slavery. 

By  our  presence  here  today  we  are  avail- 
ing ourselves  ot  the  patriotic  privilege  of  re- 
dedicating,  to  the  memory  of  our  heroes,  our 
services  to  the  United  States  and  what  it 
stands  for — freedom.  Justice,  liberty,  and  de- 
mocracy. 

nvtory  is  full  of  contradictions  which 
mark  men's  efforts.  Prom  the  beglnnln;?  of 
time  there  have  been  wars  and  rumors  of 
wars.  Men  of  one  religion  have  engaged  In 
bloody  battles  with  those  of  another  religion, 
both  sides  believing  themselves  to  be  right. 
Other  groups  have  fought  for  material  gain, 
_  deceiving  themael\<!8  with  various  Justifica- 
tions. Through  greed.  Intolerance,  or  fear, 
mtllloiu  of  men  have  gone  forth  to  flpht  and 
die. 

It  Is  not  easy,  especially  for  the  yoimg,  to 
^ve  up  the  precious  gift  of  life.  The  spirit 
of  sacrifice  is  not  the  monopoly  of  any  one 
group.  The  heroism  to  which  men  rise  In 
time  of  combat  has  Its  roots  In  the  belief  that 
they  are  helping  their  own  people.  That  It 
Is  sometimes  mistaken  and  often  cruel  docs 
not  conceal  the  point  that  men  have  believed 
■ulBclently  In  conflicting  goals  to  die  for 
them.  Our  problem,  and  that  of  the  world 
Itseli,  is  to  devise  a  system  for  adjudicating 
dlfTerences  without  resorting  to  war.  Dif- 
ferent as  men  may  be.  if  faced  with  all  the 
facts,  they  have  a  common  core  of  decency 
upon  which  Jiistlce  must  depend. 

The  slogans  which  call  men  to  battle 
change  and  are  soon  forgotten,  but  all 
through  otir  history  you  wiU  find  one  under- 
lying motive  which  has  inspired  our  cltlzeiu 
to  become  fighting  men  in  time  of  common 
danger.  As  If  by  Instinct,  they  will  sacrifice, 
to  defend,  not  as  a  Nation,  as  such,  btrt  for 
the  hrmes  and  loved  ones,  the  friends  and 
r^lghbors.  and  the  way  of  Ufe  we  have  de- 
veloped here  in  America  and  which  we  pro- 
pose to  keep. 

Prr>m  time  Immemorial  the  hxunan  race  has 
fotight  for  liberty  and  freedom.  However, 
it  is  In  our  own  beloved  country,  thank  Ood. 
that  the  greatest  victory  has  been  reached. 
Our  Corutltutlon.  our  principles  of  democ- 
racy, our  representative  form  of  govemnaent 
reveal  the  highest  achievement  of  individual 
dignity  and  liberty  known  to  man. 

Persecuted  people  of  every  race  and  creed; 
from  every  nation  in  every  comer  of  the  globe 
have  come  to  America  to  enjoy  the  fruits  and 
blessings  of  a  living  democracy.  It  la  these 
beneflU  and  prlvUsf^es  thst  have  been  re- 
tained for  us  by  the  lifeblood  of  those  who 
died  In  battle.  We  must  not  fall  to  preaerve 
the  glorious  heritage  they  left  to  us. 

This  task  calls  for  some  great  personal 
sacrlfioee  on  our  paj<,  but  total  sacrifice  was 
tbs  price  some  of  our  departed  friends  paid 
for   the  bissslngs  we  now  eujoy. 

To  show  real  appreciation  of  their  sacri- 
fices we  must  make  every  day  a  remembrance 
day.  When  the  heroes  we  honor  today  gave 
their  lives  for  us.  they  also  left  with  us  the 
solemn  promise  and  obligation  to  keep  Amer- 
ica safe  and  the  torcll  of  freedom  alight  oa 
this  earth. 

The  challenge  of  this  hour  and  time  Is  the 
accomplishment  af  peace  in  a  war-weary 
world.  The  will  uf  divine  providence  has 
placed  upon  America  the  heavy  responslbUity 
of  leadership.  We  have  never  failed  in  war. 
and  we  must  not  fail  In  this  crucial  mocnent 
of  otir  Nation's  destiny. 

We  are  not  loathe  to  deal  In  realities  In 
time  of  war.  When  the  perils  of  war  sur- 
round us.  when  nations  are  engaged  In  mor- 
tal combat  and  men  fight  to  klU.  the  purpose 
la  clear  and  the  Issue  Is  single.  We  must  win 
the  war:  so  much  Is  certain;  and  that  is 
sufficient  to  call  forth  the  realism  and  sxim- 
mon  the  courage  of  an  entire  people. 

We  in  America  are  not  warmongers  and  we 
have  never  been  mlUtarlstlc.  but  we  must 


remain  strong  and  secure  against  the  pos- 
sibility of  ag«cresslon.  either  mlUtarlfitlc  t;r 
Ideological.  America  must  be  ready  to  meet 
every  contingency.  Our  defence  system,  siis- 
tained  always  by  the  determination  of  our 
people  and  otir  great  productive  sUength. 
must  be  maintained  untU  we  are  able  to 
prevaU  upon  other  nations  to  accept  univer- 
sal disarmament  and  Judicial  settlement  cf 
international  disputes  as  a  substitute  for  the 
terrible  destruction  of  war. 

We  cannot  be  blind  to  the  fact  that  our 
country  is  gravely  beset  by  threats  of  sub- 
versive movements.  Subtle  attacks,  by  prop- 
aganda and  campaigns,  designed  to  under- 
mine the  faith  of  our  people,  are  being 
directed  against  otir  form  of  government,  our 
economic  and  political  pystems.  our  educa- 
tional s5-stem,  our  clvU  liberties,  and,  yes, 
even  our  social  and  family  life. 

These  same  radical  groups  are  endeavor- 
ing by  varlotis  means  to  sprer.d  discontent 
among  our  veterans,  but  their  efforts  are 
doomed  to  failure.  Those  who  fought  for 
America  In  war  will  fleht  for  America  In 
peace.  They  will  assume  the  vigilant  civil 
leadership  In  our  communities  which  is 
vitally  necessary  to  combat  the  activity  of 
these  subversive  influences.  Our  veterans 
can  be  depended  uimu  to  wage  unending 
opposition  to  conununistic  movements,  be- 
cause they  who,  above  aU  others,  have  sacri- 
ficed so  much  for  liberty  dearly  appraise 
Its  true  value. 

Our  beloved  country  has  been  called  to  a 
poslttcn  of  leadership  In  this  atomic  age — a 
leadership  that  is  economic,  political,  and 
sociaL  In  this  position  of  leadership  we  are 
faced  with  the  responsibility  of  rebuilding 
bleeding,  suffering  humanity  everywhere, 
advancing  the  peace  of  the  world,  and  retain- 
ing otir  owTi  Integrity. 

I  am  proud  of  our  flag — Its  red.  the  symbol 
of  the  blood  that  stained  the  snow  at  Valley 
Ptorge,  that  reddened  the  popples  in  Flanders 
Pleld.  and  freely  flowed  from  Normandy  to 
Okinawa:  its  white,  the  symbol  of  purity 
and  noble  aspirations  of  peace  and  good  will 
to  man;  its  blue,  the  hope  ol  the  oppreased. 
the  bright  alms  of  Its  preservers;  Its  stars, 
blazing  proudly  In  the  firmament  of  nations 
and  with  prophetic  splendor  giving  light  of 
the  glorious  dawn  of  the  morrow. 

God  In  His  infinite  goodness  has  not  for- 
gotten the  grave  of  a  single  American  soldier 
wherever  he  may  be  burled;  forgotten  though 
he  may  be  by  man.  far  away  from  home  and 
loved  ones.  The  bountiful  hand  of  nature 
in  the  beauty  of  springtime  redecorates  that 
grave  with  grass  and  wild  flowers  and  per- 
haps a  forget-me-not  seed,  blown  by  the 
gentle  breezes  of  spring,  found  lodgment 
upon  the  grave  of  this  hero  ana  grew  to  a 
flowering  blossom  as  a  token  erf  divine  love. 
In  the  eventide  when  the  sun  spreads  Ita 
last  rays  In  the  western  sky.  and  the  first 
stars  of  night  appear  In  the  heaven,  the 
nightingale  wiU  sing  its  song  of  requiem,  and 
they  shall  sleep  luullsturbed  under  the  can- 
opy of  heaven  in  immortal  slumba,  our  sol- 
dier dead. 

The  snows  of  winter  shall  make  a  cover- 
ing of  white  for  their  earthly  beds  and  each 
recurring  springtime  will  spread  Its  benign 
verdure  over  their  graves — such  is  the  chal- 
lenge of  nattu'e. 

"Such  Is  the  death  a  soldier  dies. 

He  falls — the  colunui  speeds  away; 
Upon  the  dabbled  grass  be  lies; 

His  brave  heart  following,  still  the  fray. 

"Unmindful  of  his  mortal  wound. 

He  faintly  calls  and  seeks  to  rise: 
But  weakness  drags  him  to  the  ground; 
Such  is  the  death  the  soldier  dies." 

Memorial  Day  Lt  a  precloiis  day  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  laughter  of  the  world  there  are 
many  who  are  lonely  today.    While  the  Na- 


tion bears  the  loss  of  the  soldier  dead,  it  is 
the  mother,  the  wife,  the  child,  who  bears 
the  cross  that  hovers  over  their  graves.  We 
will  be  mindful  this  Memorial  Day  of  those 
families  who  have  been  visited  by  the  angel 
of  death,  knowing  that  we  can  never  find 
peace  of  heart  and  mind  until  we  learn  that 
we  must  surrender  oiu-  wills  to  the  will  of 
God.    As  He  may  give — so  He  may  take. 

Life  must  come  and  life  must  go,  what- 
ever may  prevaU,  or  how  the  rivers  flow.  It 
Is  not  otu-s  to  question  Him,  to  murmur  or 
complain,  or  criticize  Him  for  the  tears  that 
mingle  with  the  rain. 

Our  sorrow  and  our  tragedy  are  His  divine 
command,  and  the  deepest  darkness  we  must 
try  to  understand.  God  rules  the  whole  wide 
world  and  all  the  universe  He  made.  And  If 
we  love  Him  and  honor  Him  and  accept  Ulm 
as  our  personal  Saviour,  we  need  not  be 
afraid.  And  If  He  wants  us  to  be  sad  end 
undergo  a  loaa,  then  let  us  do  His  holy  wUL 
And  let  us  bear  our  cross. 

There  was  One  who  walked  on  this  earth. 
He  was  man  yet  Ood,  and  He  said  that  no 
greater  love  hath  man  than  a  man  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends.  He  demonstrated 
these  words  by  His  sacrifices  on  Calvary. 

Otir  soldier  dead  have  laid  down  their  Uvea 
for  their  friends  In  the  hope  of  peace;  not 
to  the  god  of  war  but  to  the  Grod  of  peace. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  let  tis  as  a  people 
pledge  ourselves  anew  to  those  God-given 
principles  upon  which  our  Nation  was 
founded.  Let  us  resolve  to  protect  our 
country  and  its  institutions  from  the  enemies 
within  with  as  much  determination  and 
courage  as  we  have  and  will  fight  those 
from  abroad.  America  needs  to  reawaken 
and  place  its  trust  In  God  in  order  that 
this  Ciovemment  of  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  by  the  people  ahai:  never  periaU 
from  the  earth. 

We  must  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  noble 
causes  in  which  these  soldiers  died.  Let  us 
fortily  ourselves  to  resist  tne  evU  schemes 
that  would  ear  down  the  structtires  we  have 
reared  In  the  blood  of  these  heroes. 

While  we  are  btislly  engaged  In  weaving 
our  names  Into  the  tapestry  of  private  for- 
tune and  public  fame,  and  while  we  are  eag- 
erly endeavoring  to  lay  up  for  ourselves 
treasures  on  earth,  let  us  also  prepare  for  the 
Inevitable  hotir  in  which  every  man  must 
surrender  his  own  soul.  B4ay  we  not  be  tm- 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  death  comes  nearer 
to  every  one  with  every  fleeting  breath;  that 
It  cocoes  indifferently  as  a  thief  in  the  dead 
of  night  or  as  a  royal  guest  at  the  blaze 
of  noon. 

Let  Ma  bear  this  well  in  mind,  not  that  our 
days  may  be  consumed  with  impotent  grief 
or  our  lives  shrouded  with  dispiriting  gloom, 
but  ratber  that  we  may  be  up  and  doing 
while  opportunity's  sun  still  shines,  for  tbe 
night  Cometh  when  no  man  can  work. 

If  America  is  to  continue  strong,  if  she  is 
to  follow  the  course  that  will  mean  advance- 
ment In  the  finest  and  noblest  life  of  her 
cltteens  for  generations  to  come,  Ood  must 
be  placed  In  our  hearts.  If  our  children  are 
to  continue  to  buUd  after  us  a  Nation  beau- 
tifiU,  strong,  and  free,  we  must  help  them  to 
this  end  by  putting  God  first  in  our  homes. 

This,  my  friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  this 
great  country,  is  our  opportunity.  This  is 
our  duty,  jrours  snd  mine.  May  God  help  us 
to  perform  It. 

In  the  name  of  God  otir  banners  first 
appeared.    May  they  continue  that  way. 

Pea<:e  we  must  have  if  we  are  to  survive. 
But  It.  must  be  peace  with  honor.  Let  us 
here,  beside  the  resting  places  of  our  hon- 
ored dead,  resolve  to  give  otir  best — all  that 
Is  In  us — In  the  cause  they  espoused.  More 
we  cannot  give.  To  give  less  'would  bring 
Clsiiouas  upon  them. 
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Defense  Production  Act  and  Agricaltnral 
Price  Provisions 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  append 
herewith  an  analysis  which  is  an  excerpt 
from  the  leading  editorial  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  Friday.  June  20.  It  deals 
with  the  point  which  I  have  been  mak- 
ing here  as  to  the  built-in  inflation  in 
the  Defense  Production  Act  which  re- 
sults from  the  special  provisions  for 
agricultiiral  prices. 

Inflation  Is  Official 
•  *  *  •  • 

When  the  Defense  Production  Act  was 
originally  made  law  It  contained  a  flagrant 
defect  In  Its  omission  of  effective  ceilings  on 
farm  prices.  Nearly  every  disinterested  com- 
mentator raised  his  voice  In  protest  at  this 
obviously  political  concession  to  the  farm 
bloc.  But,  in  contrast  with  his  action  a  year 
later  when  he  sent  a  spaclal  message  to  Con- 
gress denouncing  the  Capehart  amendment, 
Mr.  Truman  found  it  possible,  for  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  to  ignore  this  built-in  aper- 
ttire  in  the  wage-price  celling. 

Not  only  did  the  administration  fall  to 
oppose  this  provision  of  the  law,  a  year 
later  it  threw  its  support  openly  behind  it. 
Anticipating  a  rising  demand  for  tightening 
of  controls  in  farm  prices,  farm  bloc  repre- 
sentatives staged  a  demonstration  in  late 
May  1951,  holding  open  house,  as  It  were,  for 
those  who  wished  to  air  their  opinions  In 
favor  of  maintaining  the  status  quo.  The 
administration  sent  its  own  diplomatic  rep- 
resentative to  that  affair  in  the  person  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Brannan  came 
armed  with  statistics.  And,  although  the 
whole  issue  of  parity  turns,  statistically,  on 
the  base  period  of  1910-14,  Mr.  Brannan 
found  it  desirable  to  Ignore  those  golden 
years  of  American  agriculture  in  favor  of  the 
diamond-studded  year,  1947. 

With  the  approach  of  an  election  the  farm 
bloc  Is  now  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
the  political  resilience  of  the  White  House 
to  make  itself  solid  with  Its  constituents. 
It  has  set  out  not  merely  to  knock  bigger 
holes  in  the  price  ceiling  but  to  make  a  floor 
of  that  ceiling. 

Under  the  present  law  a  new  parity  formula 
Is -supposed  to  go  into  effect  for  all  base 
crops  at  the  beginning  of  1954.  The  present 
Is  a  transition  period,  and  In  that  period 
producers  of  a  given  crop  may  use  either  the 
old  or  the  modernized  parity.  The  Senate 
Comml.tee  on  Agriculture  recently  passed  a 
bill  which  would  postpone  the  effective  date 
for  the  Introduction  of  the  new  formula  until 
at  least  1956.  And  this  week  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  has  given  the  present 
law  both  barrels,  as  it  were.  In  addition  to 
eliminating  the  provision  affecting  the 
change-over  to  the  new  parity  (which  yields 
lower  prices  in  most  cases  than  the  old)  It 
has  proposed  abandonment  of  the  so-called 
flexible  price  support  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  It  would  make  it  mandatory  on  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  support  prices 
rigidly  at  90  percent  of  parity. 

Here  is  a  proposal  for  subsidizing  agricul- 
ture so  obnoxious  that  the  Nation's  two  great 
farm  organizations,  the  American  Farm  Bu- 
reau Federation  and  the  National  Grange, 
have  vigorously  opposed  it  as  public  policy! 
They  have  done  so  because  they  have  the 
coxirage  and  the  breadth  of  view  to  consider 


It  In  terms  of  the  Interests  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  And  the  administration?  How 
does  the  administration  feel  about  the  na- 
tional interest  on  this  issue?  Ai;  we  know 
on  that  point  la  that  Secretary  Br  .'>nan,  ap- 
pearing to  testify  on  the  legislation,  has  given 
It  bis  official  blessing. 


Tbe  Joe  Scott  Story — No.  1 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFOENIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  this 
Is  the  story  of  the  life  of  a  great  man, 
great  in  the  opinion  of  the  millions  who 
know  him,  humble  in  the  opinion  of 
himself. 

It  is  one  of  the  great  privileges  of  my 
life  to  Irnow  Joe  Scott  intimately  and  to 
be  inspired  on  many  occasions  by  his 
oratory,  his  courage,  and  his  exemplary 
character. 

A  youthful  Scotch-Irish  immigrant  to 
the  United  States  who  moved  among 
and  was  the  equal  of  the  giants  of  his 
day  in  all  walks  of  life,  but  who  never 
lost  the  common  touch  of  the  ordinary 
man.  A  great  humanitarian,  defender 
of  the  weak,  protector  of  the  poor,  a 
master  in  the  courts,  an  unequaled  ex- 
pounder of  the  law  of  the  land  in  pur- 
suit of  justice,  scornful  of  the  powerful 
who  would  oppress  the  weak.  Champion 
of  the  dignity  of  man  in  the  image  and 
likeness  of  God.  Defender  of  his  faith. 
Christian  gentleman,  as  humble  as  sack- 
cloth and  ashes,  as  majestic  as  a  king, 
statesman,  scholar,  poet,  a  good  father 
and  husband,  a  friend  of  humanity. 

Joseph  Scott  grew  up  with  Los  An- 
geles from  the  time  it  was  a  sleepy 
pueblo  to  its  present  metropolitan  status 
as  third  largest  city  in  the  United  States. 
He  has  lived  a  long  and  useful  life.  In 
spite  of  his  85  years,  he  is  still  active 
every  day  in  his  law  practice  and  in 
court. 

This  is  not  only  a  story  of  the  life  of 
Joe  Scott.  It  is  also  a  historical  account 
of  Lx)s  Angeles  and  of  the  many  out- 
standing events  in  the  Nation  in  which 
he  participated. 

Let  me  read  to  you  the  remarkable 
story  of  Joe  Scott,  as  told  by  Mr.  Scott 
to  Edward  Prendergast  and  published  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Evening  Herald  and 
Express : 

"He  came  to  me  In  thunder  and  lightning. 
He'll  ride  the  hurricane  all  his  life." 

I  was  born  In  Penrith,  England,  during  a 
frightening  thunder  and  lightning  storm, 
the  kind  that  comes  often  In  July  In  the 
northern  counties  and  sends  scurrying  the 
timid  old  women  In  fear  to  hide  behind  a 
closet  door  or  a  blanket. 

My  lovely.  Imaginative  mother,  when  she 
had  recovered  from  the  birth  sufficiently  to 
spoak,  whispered  those  words  to  my  father, 
after  whom  she  named  me. 

My  father,  Joe  Scott,  inherited  nothing. 
His  older  brother,  due  to  the  primogeniture 
law,  got  what  estate  his  father  had.  My 
father  was  a  printer  on  a  Penrith  newspaper. 


He  was  a  good  man,  a  Scot,  and  a  Presby- 
terian. 

My  mother  was  a  beautiful  Irish  girl  when 
my  father,  visiting  In  Wexford,  Ireland,  saw 
her.  TTiey  fell  In  love  and  Molly  Donnelly 
bscame  Mrs.  Joe  Scott,  with  the  misgivings 
of  many  of  her  famUy  and  neighbors. 

My  older  brother,  Walter,  who  died  from 
Injuries  received  as  an  American  soldier  In 
World  War  I,  was  born  In  Wexford. 

In  those  days  there  was  worry  and  tension 
over  the  marriage  of  a  devout  Catholic  to  a 
positive  Scot  I*resbyterlan.  The  bitterness  of 
the  times,  Ireland's  ever  surging  and  receding 
battle  for  freedom,  and  other  conflicts  often 
broke  up  these  unions,  with  both  losing  their 
faith  In  God. 

But  Canon  Roche,  who  married  them  re- 
marked wisely: 

"I'd  wager  on  Molly  Donnelly's  faith  around 
the  world." 

I  heard  these  things  from  my  father  and 
mother  as  I  grew  up  In  County  Cumberland, 
England.  And  Canon  Roche  was  right.  Her 
devotion  to  Ood  and  Ireland's  freedom  and 
her  brood  of  seven  boys  and  a  girl  was  un- 
limited. 

My  birthday  was  July  18,  1867.  There  was 
a  great  aglUtion  In  England  and  Ireland. 
The  Fenians,  an  Irish  band  pledged  to  live 
or  die  for  Ireland's  Independence,  were  active. 
There  was  bloodshed  on  both  the  Islands. 

■XVOLUnOM  WAS  OC  THE  AIB 

Revolution  was  in  the  air.  on  the  tongxM 
Of  aU  people. 

Shortly  after  I  was  bom.  three  Penlans.  In 
rescuing  a  fellow  Fenian  from  the  Brltuh  po- 
lice, shot  to  death  one  of  the  policemen 

They  were  called  the  Manchester  Boya. 
They  were  sentenced  to  hang. 

They  were  no  more  felons,  no  more  crimi- 
nals than  any  American  Revolutionary  hero. 
They  had  an  Idea  they  wanted  to  maks  Ire- 
land free.  To  rescue  their  colleague,  they 
had  used  a  pistol  to  blow  the  lock  on  the 
prison  van  holding  him.  The  poor  policeman 
who  was  killed  had  hU  ear  to  the  keyhole. 
Mere  boys  were  Allen.  Larkln.  and  OBrlen. 

This  my  mother  told  me  and  I  have  never 
forgotten  it.  On  the  day  I  was  3  months  old. 
the  Manchester  boys  went  to  their  doom.  My 
mother  knelt  beslfle  my  crib,  after  pulling 
the  window  shades. 

"As  I  knelt  over  your  crib  In  my  sorrow," 
she  said  to  me,  "I  prayed  for  them  •  •  • 
and  my  tears  fell  upon  your  face  •  •  • 
and  you  were  baptized  a  second  time." 

As  the  padre  in  the  name  of  Ood  had  bap- 
tized me  In  the  village  church  and  pledged 
me  to  a  Christian  life,  so  had  she  with  her 
tears,  given  me  a  second  baptism — and  with 
It  a  love  for  and  a  pledge  to  freedom. 

My  parenU  sent  me  to  college  at  Uahaw 
Durham.     It  was  St.  Cuthberfs.     Had  I  any 

gift  at  all.  It  was  the  traditional  Irish  one. 

XLOQUINCl    AIT   IM    DIUHMKN 

To  the  men  of  Ireland,  eloquence  is  the 
greatest  art.  As  they  take  pride  In  their  sons 
going  out  into  the  world  for  Christ,  so  they 
glory  In  the  golden  tongue.  Any  who  have  a 
touch  of  the  gift  are  singled  out  for  special 
training. 

At  college,  I  majored  in  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  and  came  out  of  it  with  the  gold 
medal.  One  of  my  professors  was  the  Rev, 
Dr  Merry  Del  Val.  that  great  priest  who  later 
became  the  secretary  of  state  to  Pope  Plus  X. 
and  might  have  been  Pope  had  he  not  suc- 
cumbed to  a  serious  operation.  He  tauzht 
us  French. 

It  Is  a  fine  thing  to  sit  at  the  footstool  ol 
the  great,  hoping  to  absorb,  by  association, 
seme  of  that  greatness. 

With  my  degree  and  great  hope  In  my 
heart.  I  started  out  for  London  and  matricu- 
lated at  London  University. 

But  when  I  got  there,  the  opportunity 
aroee  to  go  to  America— and  I  never  entered 
the  university.  T.  M  Sullivan,  a  fine  writer 
who  had  authored  God  Save  Ireland  and 
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many  other  books,  urged  me  to  Tlslt  the 
great  Irlth- American  poet,  James  Boyle 
ORellly,  hen  editor  of  the  Boston  Pilot. 
He  gave  me  a  letter  of  Introduction  to  the 
poet,  and  off  I  went 

BXACHXB    BOSTOIf;    MIXTS    0*BXILLT 

I  arrlvrd  In  Boston  in  1889.  and  met 
O'Reilly.    He  was  a  gncioMB  man. 

Journal. .sm  was  my  hope,  and  he  told  me 
that  Ne-«  York's  Park  Row  was  the  heart- 
beat of  Araerlcan  newspaperdom. 

"We  all  came  here  as  helpless  as  you,"  he 
ad^1sed  rre  "But  you  will  strike  Into  the 
rwim  ar.d  somewhere  you  will  catch  on.  Let 
me  hear  from  you  wherever  you  are." 

My  gold  medal  failed  to  Impress  the  long 
series  of  editors  that  I  was  the  lad  they  were 
waiting  f(ir 

I  wore  T\it  my  shoes  on  the  rough  side- 
walks and  stairs  of  Park  Row 

I  argue. 1.  I  pleaded,  I  cajoled — but  there 
was  no  Job  for  me 

"Watch  what  happens  on  the  streets  and  If 
you  get  a  story,  bring  It  to  us  and  well  pay 
yoo  space  rates."  one  editor  suggested. 

But  I  wiinted  a  Job;  a  chance.  I  visited  the 
Times  and  the  Sun  and  the  Herald  and  the 
Tribune  a  ad  whatever  other  papers  existed  at 
the  Ume 

riN.VLLT   WXAXS  DOWN  OPPOBITIOlf 

Until  I  was  down  to  my  last  two  bills — a 
total  o*  tt2 — my  hope  for  a  staff  spot  re- 
mained rhen  I  reached  Into  my  pocket  for 
my  last  letter  of  latroductloo.  and  breaking 
one  of  th<>  doUar  bills.  I  took  the  street  car 
to  6eventy-thlrd  and  Madison  Avenue  to  see 
Tor.  0'Ri?lUy.  a  contractor.  He  and  Jim 
Duon.  -A  friend  of  my  family,  had  been  bud- 
dies long  ago. 

He  fouiid  out  soon  that  experience  was 
lacking.  J  jst  as  had  the  editors. 

"Can  ycm  do  carpentering,  or  bricklaying, 
or  any  of  the  trades?"  he  asked. 

My  answer,  of  course,  was  "No  " 

I  iiad  been  an  athlete,  played  soooer  foot- 
ball, wns  strong  and  healthy.  Could  I  get  a 
Job  laborlngT 

•*I*ve  tried  these  Tale  and  Harvard  boys." 
he  answered  "Hiey  don't  stand  up.  They're 
developed  the  wrong  mtiscle  for  earryln^  a 
hod  " 

My  peTflEtence,  bom  of  the  need  at  money, 
finally  broke  down  his  skepticism  and  he  or- 
dered me  to  report  the  next  day  for  work, 
carrying   the   hod 

Seeking  out  a  rooming  houae,  I  notloed  a 
sign  advei-tlslng  a  hall  bedroom  The  land- 
lady told  me  the  price  was  |10  in  advance — 
$10  a  moiith,  that  Is. 

•3ut  I  cant  pay  In  advance.  TTl  be  get- 
ting my  pay  next  Saturday,  after  starting  to 
work  tomorrow,"  I  told  her. 

She  murt  have  been  oonsdous  of  my  agita- 
tion, for  she  asked : 

"Tou  wouldn't  cheat  a  widow  with  six 
children,  would  you?" 

'TJor  a  widow  without  chUdren,"  I  an- 
swered. 

She  laughed  and  said: 

"I'U   trust   that  face." 

The  new  Job  paid  20  cents  an  hour,  and 
I  arrived  early. 

Jerry  O'Connor,  the  regular  hod  carrier, 
showed  me  how  to  load.  Then  he  darted 
up  the  four  ladders,  straight  up,  with  the 
load  on  his  back. 

I  started  awkwardly  up  the  ladder.  The 
pain  of  the  hod  bit  into  my  shoulder.  But 
I  struggled  up.  straight  up,  the  first;  then 
Jerry  was  up  there  yelling  at  me  to  hurry 
on.  How  I  made  It  I  dont  know — I  was 
dlrzy  and  aching  when  I  got  there. 

"You're  awful  slow."  Jerry  said. 

"One  of  the  troubles  is  you  look  down. 
Boy,  never  look  down  when  you're  climb- 
ing— always  look  up,  and  up." 

Jerrys  words  were  memorable.  They 
apply  to  all  endeavors  in  this  life. 


But  I  got  used  to  the  Job  and  remained 
there  5  months.  I  was  hard  as  nails  when 
a  new  opportunity  opened  for  me  through 
the  soUcltatlons  of  a  former  student  at 
Dshaw. 

I^ere  was  an  opening  for  a  senior  pro- 
feasor  of  grammar  and  rhetoric  at  the 
Franciscan  Lay  and  Ecclesiastical  College 
of  St  Bonaventure.  at  Allegheny.  N.  Y.  My 
friend  advised  me  to  bone  up  on  Blalr'a 
rhetoric  and  apply. 

8t  Bonaventure  Is  now  famous  In  athletics 
In  the  Nntlon — footbaU.  basketball,  and 
baseball.  Then  it  was  a  small  place,  rela- 
tively obecure. 

The  vacancy  on  the  teaching  staff  came 
about  because  of  the  forced  retirement  of 
an  old  professor.  The  students,  led  by  a 
Mike  Gallagher,  had  signed  a  round  robin 
and  threatened  to  go  to  Niagara  University 
unless  the  old  boy  was  removed.  The  post 
paid  $300  a  year  and  keep. 

When  I  accepted  the  post,  my  friend, 
studying  for  the  priesthood,  warned  me  of 
Michael,  the  troublemaker.  So  when  I  came 
to  the  first  class  I  was  U'atchlng  for  him. 

There  was  no  answer  when  the  roll  call 
came  to  his  name.  I  looked  around  and  his 
seat  was  empty.  He  walked  in  when  the  roll 
had  been  completed  and  sat  down. 

"You  are  Michael  Gallagher?"  I  asked. 
"Is  It  your  custom  to  be  late  for  class,  or 
Is  it  an  accident?  " 

He  mumbled  something,  and  I  stared  at 
him  and  said ; 

"When  you  address  the  professor,  stand 
up." 

"I  am  sitting  down,-  he  said. 

"Stand  up,"  I  said. 

"I'm  sitting  down,"  he  replied  doggedly. 
But  his  face  was  flushed. 

"Stand  up,"  I  bellowed,  and,  walking  over 
to  him.  yajiked  him  out  of  the  seat,  carried 
him  like  a  baby,  and  placed  Mm  facing  the 
waU. 

"And  statul  there  until  I  tell  you  other- 
wise." 

HX    WAS    L.ZKX   A    WHIPf>ED    DOO 

He  was  like  a  whipped  dog.  I  told  the 
students  I  expected  them  to  act  like  Amer- 
ican  gentlemen — Catholic  gentlemen. 

After  class  I  was  walking  down  the  school 
steps  behind  him  and  another  student  when 
I  heard  the  latter  say: 

"How  do  you  like  the  new  jjrof  ?*• 

Gallagher  answered: 

"in  say  this — he's  a  husky  son  of  a  so- 
ajod-so." 

Hod-carrier's  muscles  were  my  real  cre- 
dentials for  that  teaching  Job.  I  was  Just 
22  years  of  mge — the  same  age  as  most  of 
the  boys  In  the  class.  But  in  the  next  3 
years  until  I  left  there  was  not  the  slight- 
est disciplinary  action  needed. 

My  friend  at  St.  Bonaventure  had  been 
Joeeph  Doyle,  later  Father  Doyle.  The  first 
pastor  of  St  Mary's  Church  In  Boyle  Heights. 
Los  Angeles;  It  was  he  who  persuaded  me  to 
come  to  Los  Angeles. 

THAT   SQnATION    MADE    IT   CLXAS 

My  salary  at  the  college  was  meager  but 
satisfactory  for  my  Immediate  needs. 

In  the  course  of  t£me  I  became  football, 
baseball,  and  handball  coach,  without  extra 
stipend.  One  of  my  associates  was  the  music 
professor.  He  made  tlSO  a  month  and  had 
eight  children. 

That  equation  made  it  clear  that  a  young 
man  who  wanted  to  marry  and  rear  a  family 
had  better  try  some  other  field.  So  when 
Father  Joe  Noonan.  our  star  first  baseman 
who  could  have  played  major  league  ball,  was 
ordained  for  the  Los  Angeles  diocese,  I 
planned  to  accompany  him. 

That  was  1893,  which  old  residents  of  Los 
Angeles  will  retnember  was  the  year  of  the 
World's  Fair  in  Chicago.  We  started  out 
for  the  fair  in  June  1693.  I  was  "riding  the 
hurricane  again." 


Chicago  was  very  gay.  My  first  glimpse 
of  it  has  never  been  equalled,  with  all  my 
return  visits.  Father  Joe  and  I  were  as 
happy  as  larks,  standing  In  the  lobby  of 
the  old  Palmer  House,  watching  the  happy 
people  come  and  go  and  Joining  In  with 
them. 

Then  suddenly  Father  Noonan  grabbed  me 
excitedly  by  the  arm  and  whlepcred: 

"Joe,  someone  picked  my  pocket — took 
my  wallet,  everything." 

In  the  throbbing.  Jostling  throng  he  had 
been  made  peruiiless. 

Father  Noonan  was  frightened;  I  tried  to 
calm  him  down.  The  thief  had  taken  about 
$430  and  his  railroad  ticket  to  Los  Angeles. 
I  had  barely  enough  for  my  own  ticket. 

"Well  find  a  way,"  I  told  him,  but  I  was 
worried,  too. 

But  the  good  Father  takes  care  of  his 
frightened  children. 

THSM  HX  MKKTS  JIM  OORBXTT 

We  were  theoretically  wringing  our  hands 
when  a  great  cheer  went  up  outside  the 
hotel.  From  one  voice  to  another  the  reason 
swept  through  the  place. 

"It's  Jim  Corbett  •  •  •  the  champ  U 
here     •      •      •     Gentleman  Jim." 

That's  what  it  was.  The  recent  conqueror 
of  the  great  John  L.  Suillvan  had  arrived 
In  Chicago  for  the  fair  and  was  coming 
inside  the  Palmer  House,  followed  by  his 
admirers.  He  was  world  heavyweight  boxing 
champion,  the  greatest  accolade  of  those 
das^a. 

"We  were  at  St.  Ignatius  together," 
Father  Noonan  said.  "We  played  on  the 
team.    I  knew  him  very  well." 

The  excitement  of  again  seeing  Corbett 
had  made  him  forget  his  lost  wallet.  But 
not  me. 

"That's  the  answer,  Father,"  I  shouted. 
"He  can  get  us  to  Los  Angeles." 

Gentleman  Jim  was  the  toast  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  Father  Joe  a  shy,  newly  made 
priest. 

"He  wont  remember  me,"  Father  Noonan 
said.     "It's  been  0  years." 

"We'll  try,"  I  said  and  elbowed  up  to  the 
great  sixjrtlng  figure. 

My  voice  never  has  been  delicate.  I've 
often  been  heard  8  blocks  away  during  a 
court  argument,  my  friends  often  remind 
me. 

"Jim,"  I  bellowed,  "here's  an  old  friend  of 
yours." 

And  I  pushed  Father  Joe  up  to  him. 

CX)rbett  was  puEEled.  He  shook  hcuids 
with  Father  Noonan,  saying: 

"lather  you  have  me.  I'm  very  glad  to 
meet  you,  but  1  seem  to  remember  you,  yet 
I  dont." 

I  Interjected: 

"Remember  the  first  baseman  at  St.  Ig- 
natius?" 

"Joe  Noonan — is  that  you  Joe.  Certainly 
It  IS.  I  should  have  known,  but  the  collar 
fooled  me." 

Corbett  smiled  from  head  to  foot.  His 
happiness  at  seeing  Joe  a  priest  was  evi- 
dent. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you  •  •  • 
will  you  eat  vrtth  us  •  •  •,"  Corbett 
went  on. 

"No — o — ,"  Father  Joe  was  saying  when 
I  butted  in  again. 

"You  certainly  can  help  him  Mr.  Corbett," 
I  said,  and  told  of  the  pickpocket  episode. 

Father  Joe  was  very  embarrassed  and  still 
shied  away.  But  I  never  saw  a  man  more 
gracious  than  Corbett,  nor  a  bigger  roll  of 
bills. 

He  peeled  off  three  1100  bills,  then  thought 
a  moment,  and  added  two  more. 

"And  If  that  isn't  enough,  Father  Joe, 
there's  more  where  this  came  from." 

He  pressed  the  $600  Into  Father  Noonan  s 
hand  and  asked  us  to  Join  him  later.  It 
dldnt  even  make  a  dent  in  the  Corbett  roll. 


I, 
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wxvtf  iHjyc  WAS  cu>wn»c  ACAur 

lae.  everyttoing  ■»••  glowtog  agtln 

tn  tbe  lioop  that  day  for  Fatlier  *»  IVboomn 
•nd  Joe  Seott.  We  had  m  trtoullj  time  with 
Cte  pmt  ffr«"«r*n«.  prmwKly  named  G*ntle- 
■Hm  Jim.  

TiMt  loreUiiess  tbat  I  fint  saw  In  aoottaera 
CaUfomia  bas  never  forsaken  me. 

Wben  Father  Joe  Noonan  and  I  aUsbted 
tnmn  tbe  train,  Los  Angeles  was  a  small 
■— Uiu  city  of  90JOOO.  It*i  cluster  of  bolld- 
tn^B  was  on  a  great  plain,  finted  by  higb 
moontaics  and  ir^*"  mountains,  kxiking 
forerer  to  tbe  sea. 

Biyyt^l  tbe  town  were  the  green  and  gold 
cttrai  grcms:  tite  great  ranches;  tbe  sprawl- 
tag  trees  and  vegetation  new  to  my  young 
Deyoted  were  many  of  the  early  mis- 
tUsbeveled  and  returning  to  tbe  earth 
__  uncared-for  ruins,  like  an  old  bag 
ao  by  a  magic  that,  at  another  mo- 
ment, could  restore  yoothftil  beaxity. 

Tbe  cotmtrydde  reminded  me  of  tbe  Holy 
T.«Twt  as  I  bad  beard  It  described-  Tbere 
mui,  Acs  ■»«*  oUtcs  and  dates  and  primitive 
roads  and  deserts. 

And  the  bbtory  of  tbe  missions  fed  my 
spirit. 

I  gare  it  my  heart  then,  and  tbat  it  pos- 
sesse*  to  this  day. 

Tbere  Is  much  to  be  said  for  tboee  times. 
Men  walked  or  rode  horseback,  or.  down- 
town, tbe  horse  car  on  Main  Street.  One 
borse.  mind  you. 

If  sn  attended  to  buslneas  in  a  determined 
but  leisurely  way.  The  women  took  care  of 
the  homes  and  children. 

The  social  life  was  simple  and  delightful. 
Men  bunted  and  fished  and  attended  the 
sports  of  the  day.  horses,  school  athletics, 
other  competitions. 

WOXCH    AXaAMCO    CHLECH    B*7**»S 

The  women  arranged  church  and  charity 
bazaars  and  parties  and  borne  entertain- 
ment Families  had  picnics.  Men  met  and 
chatted  in  the  bars  and  cafes,  for  the  most 
part  amiably. 

I  was  referred  to  a  boarding  house  owned 
by  Mrs  N  E.  Hurley — the  grandmother  of 
our  Father  Kenneally.  It  was  on  Main  near 
Sixth  Street,  a  long  walk  from  the  heart  of 
town,  which  was  around  the  Plaza. 

My  friend.  Father  Doyle,  was  pastor  of  St. 
Mary's  in  Boyle  Heights.  Father  Joe  Noonan 
was  assigned  to  Pomona,  where  he  died — 20 
or  more  years  later. 

And  I  was  not  alone.  For  Father  Doyle 
bad  me  meet  Isadore  Dockweiler.  whose 
father  was  a  pioneer.  In  a  short  time  I  was 
well  acquainted. 

I  had  been  reading  law  In  some  of  my 
spare  time  at  St.  Bonaventures.  It  began  to 
Interest  me  more  deeply,  to  the  point  where 
I  decided  to  complete  my  studies  and  prac- 
tice. 

The  good  padre  and  I  talked  it  over  with 
Isadore. 

A  tew  years  before  he  bad  been  admitted 
to  the  bar  after  studying  in  the  ofllce  of 
Judge  James  Anderson.  He  stiggested  I  go 
into  the  same  cfflce,  or  that  of  Stephen 
White.  Both  were  among  the  leaders  of  the 
bar  of  that  day. 

White  was  deep  In  politics,  which  was 
strange  to  me  then. 

So  I  elected  Judge  Anderson's  office  and 
immediately  engaged  in  the  study  of  law. 

All  the  big  people  of  the  day  lived  within 
blocks  of  each  other — men  who  helped  make 
the  history  of  the  growing  city.  Califor- 
nia's Governor  Downey,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  University  of  Southern  California, 
lived  on  Main  between  Third  and  Fourth 
Streets.  The  Stephen  Whites  and  O.  W. 
Chllds.  at  Twelfth  and  Main;  tbe  Kirk- 
hoffs — a  hall  at  UCLA  bears  this  fine  name — 
resided  at  Sixth  and  Main. 

The  I.  W.  Hellman  home  was  at  Fotirth 
and  Main  and  H.  W.  Hellman  nearby.  All 
cf  these  people  have  passed  on  to  the  Great 


Reward:    so.  too.  have   most   of   those   who 
were  rookies  with  me. 

Judge  Anderson's  eon.  W.  H.  Anderson. 
survlTes,  as  does  his  grandson.  Trent.  Judgs 
Alex  CampbeU's  eon  John  stiU  reigns  ss 
■liiiHliili   editor  of  tbe  Herald-Express. 

■dvtai  A.  Meeerre.  with  whom  I  fotight 
many  legal  battles  side  by  side,  and  Le- 
Cctnpte  Oavls  also;  John  H.  Foley,  with  whom 
I  siiared  my  first  court  case,  and  Frank  N. 
James,  a  fine  lawyer,  still  live. 

Few  are  still  living  today,  and  fewer,  per- 
haps only  myself,  ^rwctxtx  law  to  any  great 
extent,  

But  those  of  us  who  remain  have  great 
memories.  We  saw  a  town  grow  in  a  life- 
time into  a  great  city,  an  aoom  grow  into 
a  great  oak.  It  was  a  rare  privilege.  We  all 
helped  plan,  and  all  worked  for  its  future. 

(On  tbe  day  this  was  written  John  Scott 
made  two  speeches  after  attending  to  his 
office  routine,  and  that  night  was  out  at  the 
Los  Angeles  baseball  park  participating  in 
the  opening  game  of  the  season  there. ) 

Prot»bly  the  man  with  tbe  most  foresight 
in  the  early  nineties  was  Bishop  Mora,  of  the 
Catholic  diocese.  He  was  a  holy  and  wise 
man.  the  last  of  Spanish  descent  to  hold  the 
chair  here. 

Meet  churches  at  the  time  had  a  dozen  or 
two  pews  on  each  side  of  the  middle  aisle. 
But  he  built  the  great  St.  Vibianas  Cathe- 
dral, at  Second  and  Main.  Tbere  were  those 
who  criticized  and  ridiculed  the  construc- 
Oon  of  a  2J00-«eat  cbiircli.  But  be  an- 
swered them: 

"Youll  see  the  day  not  far  hence  when 
this  cathedral  wWl  be  forced  to  Uck  up  a 
•no  room'  sign,  when  it  will  be  so  crowded 
the  people  will  overflow  it.  This  will  become 
a  great  city,  and  we  must  prepare  for  that 
day  now." 

Bishop  Mora's  prophecy  had  one  catch  to 
it:  Where  was  Los  Angeles  to  get  sufficient 
water  to  expand? 

Water  can  be  a  very  dull  subject,  especially 
at  parties  or  in  taverns.  But  it  is  the  blood, 
the  llfestream  of  a  community. 

-Water  is  king"  was.  I  believe,  the  first 
phrase  tbat  caught  my  ear  wben  I  was  new 
to  the  city.  Water  stUl  U  king,  and  wtu  be 
tomorrow  and  beyond  what  we  can  see  now. 

*T»Tr    CAMPBZLl.    HTLPIO    MACS    HISTOtT 

The  water  fights  of  tbe  nineties  were 
numerous.  Men  gave  their  lives,  physical  as 
well  as  economic,  for  it.  The  citrus,  the 
truck,  and  other  crops,  the  cattle — all  the 
wealth  of  this  area  cried  for  it.  DroughU 
ruined  many  dry  farmers.  It  was  s  matter 
of  life  and  death  indeed. 

In  England.  Ireland,  and  other  European 
lands,  wars  and  much  of  their  other  Ills 
were  due  to  scarcities  of  land.  But  here, 
as  far  as  the  horizon  many  saw  land,  much 
of  it  vmoccupled;  semlarld  wastes  because 
there  was  no  water,  stretched  for  miles  and 
miles. 

Men  killed  each  other  for  water  holes: 
the  fields  dried  up  for  lack  of  the  preclotu 
liquid. 

The  courts  reflect  the  needs  of  the  day. 
And  our  courts  here,  when  I  was  a  rookie, 
were  jammed  with  water  litigation  cases. 
Pity  the  man  who  bought  land  without  water 
rights. 

The  great  lawyers  were  called  to  the  b€ir 
to  resolve  these  conflicts.  Becatise  water  was 
king,  the  king-pin  attorneys  foxight  out  these 
battles. 

And  one  of  these  was  Alex  Campbell. 

In  my  young  eyes,  he  was  an  old  man, 
probably  70  years  of  age.  Now  I'd  think  him 
a  youngster. 

But  he  came  Into  cotirt  in  the  leading 
cases  almost  daily.  Like  the  great  lawyers 
of  that  day.  he  tried  his  own  cases.  Today, 
the  top  lawyers  very  rarely  appear  In  court, 
sending  their  aides  or  associates  to  argue. 

What  astonished  us  young  rooeters  who 
heard  him  was  his  astounding  memory.  He 
had  an  eacyclopedlc  mind,  court  opinions 


and  references  rolled  off  bis  tongue  without 
hindrance.  He  never  seemed  to  refer  to 
notes.  His  facts  and  data  were  at  his  flnger 
Ups 

Where  a  lesser  man.  trying  that  sort  of 
thing,  would  end  in  s  serious,  or  at  the  mint- 
mum,  embarrassing  error,  bis  memory  nerer 
faltered. 

mm  Ufe  had  been  distinguished  in  other 
ways,  many  others. 

WTT  TTtw     irULBOLLAND,     MAH    OF    VTSOIV 

A  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  century 
was  tbat  the  leadli^  lawyers  of  the  day  were 
tffiing  public  flguras.  too.  They  formed 
pubUc  opinion:  they  took  poliUcal  risks  as 
part  of  their  oath  of  allegiance. 

I  have  often  heard  that  Alex  Campbell 
►ept  CalifomU  in  the  Union  by  a  mere  two 
votes.  He  bad  so^cd  in  tbe  leglsUture.  He 
helped  write  CattforaU's  constitution. 

Two  of  the  iMdiDg  water-hole  Qgbts  of 
the  nineties  were  those  over  Fear  Lake  and 
Arrowhead  water.  Judge  Campbell  was  en- 
gaged in  these  cases.  I  rememtjer  tbat.  like 
the  other  attorneys  of  the  day,  he  was  con- 
genial to  young  law  studenU.  The  lawyers 
were  also  congenial  and  generous  to  each 
other. 

Every  serious  discussion  of  the  young  city 
or  its  future  mentioned  water. 

At  what  is  now  Riverdale  Drive  and  Los 
Fellz  Boulevard,  there  is  a  monument  to 
Bill  Mulholland.  and  rightly  so.  Past  there, 
a  small  brook  or  banja  flowed  It  was  tbe 
city's  main  water  supply,  aside  from  wells. 
Mulholland  lived  at  that  spot,  in  a  small 
place.  Els  job  was  tending  the  water  nippiy. 
I've  beard  him.  of  the  little  stream,  say 
contemptuously  when  be  could  not  enthuse 
business  or  professional  n^n  or  others 
about  his  dream  of  adequate  water:  "Tou 
can't  make  a  city  out  of  that  uickVe  ot 
water." 

AQCEDccT  paoroaxD  to  scpflt  crrr 
Be  sat  looking  st  the  snows  on  top  of  tbe 
far-off  mountains,  dreaming  of  the  day  when 
an  aqueduct  like  old  Rome's  would  bring  a 
plentltude  of  the  melted  snow  for  storage 
and  for  use  in  the  growing  metropolis. 

I  was  active  In  tbe  chamber  of  commerce: 
a  director,  and  later  president  Throtigh  the 
years,  the  best  n^n  in  our  community  have 
served  it. 

I  have  often  heard  men  from  other  big 
cities  complain  that  their  powerful,  and  their 
rich,  and  their  talented  paiid  no  heed  to  their 
cooununity  or  its  problems. 

But  that  never  happened  in  Los  Angeles. 
Its  ablest  always  took  a  turn  at  the  wheel; 
always  found  time  from  their  business  and 
family  life  to  give  their  community  a  share 
of  their  talents. 

"I  may  be  a  buck  private  in  the  rear  ranks. 

but 

Many  a  speech  I  have  started  out  with  tbla 
remark:  so  much  ao.  that  friends  have  joked 
about  it.  But  that's  the  way  our  leading 
men  tackled  water  and  other  great  problems 
that,  when  solved,  made  a  desert  bioeeom 
into  the  great  agriculttiral  and  indnstrial 
center  it  is  today. 

When  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce. I  appointed  three  men  to  survey  tbe 
aqueduct  project  close  to  the  heart  of  all 
In  the  area.  They  reported  that  it  would 
cost  t25.500.000. 

But  tbe  bonding  limit  of  tbe  city  was 
only  926,000.000.  and  If  we  went  ahead  with 
the  costly  water  job  It  would  leave  only  half 
a  million  for  the  city's  other  needs. 

cor  WATza  axd  powxb  the  bako  wat 
Naturally,  we  were  worried.  If  emergen- 
cies arose,  we  would  have  virtually  no  re- 
serve left.  But  we  approved  It.  The  pro- 
posal was  voted  eight  to  one.  And  we  were 
on  ovir  way  to  become  the  great  metropolis 
Of  the  West. 

The  project  was  called  the  last  water  hole. 
That  it  vas. 
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This  hsppened  many  years  after  the  Mul- 
boUand  dream  began.  I  served  on  a  com- 
mittee In  1905  to  help  It  along.  As  in  all 
things  of  permanent  value,  man  moves  slowly 
and  painfully. 

Those  kind  of  men  dldnt  give  up  easily. 
They  bad  hope,  coming  from  the  good  book, 
wblch  told  us:  "Ask  atKl  ye  shall  receive: 
seek  and  ye  shall  find,  knock  and  it  abail  !m 
opened  unto  you." 

Tboee  who  think  man  should  not  try  to 
prcfcress  might  heed  this,  and  take  hope. 

We  pot  water  the  hard  way.  Private  power 
companies  had  offered  to  pay  for  constructing 
the  project  in  exchans;e  for  the  electric  powM 
rights.  Some  of  us  were  inclined  to  accept. 
But  Mulholland  said: 

•  No  The  power  from  tbat  water  will  help 
build  tbU  city." 

We  took  hU  advice.    He  was  right 

Young  men  of  todsy  hsve  s  tendency  to 
scoff  at  church  dinners  and  festivals,  charity 
evenu  snd  such.  I  can  tell  them  they  are 
wrong.  It's  at  these  affairs  and  not  night 
clubs  tbat  a  fellow  meeU  ths  kind  of  girl 
be  wants  for  a  wife  and  the  mother  of  his 
children. 

We  young  men  of  the  gay  nineties  know. 
That's  how  we  met  our  wives.  Broken  fam- 
iiies  were   very  few,    divorces  even   rarer. 

Tbe  big  social  event  of  Los  Angeles  was 
the  annual  orphans  party  over  at  Boyle 
Keighu.  The  money  from  these  affairs 
helped  build  ths  orphanage,  and  tbe  social 
Bide  of  It  helped  build  Uie  family  life  of 
our  city 

It  was  held  In  November,  and  the  whole 
town  turned  out.  The  big  fellows  sent  their 
cooks  to  prepare  the  food;  young  women, 
prominent  socially,  served  at  the  tables. 
There  was  dancing  and  singing  and  lots  of 
banter  and  kindly  small  talk.  And  lots  of 
genteel  courting 

That's  where  I  met  Bertha  Roth,  daughter 
of  A.  B  Roth,  commission  merchant  here 
Who  had  been  a  San  Francisco  pioneer. 
Bertha  was  bom  In  that  city,  although  her 
father  had  come  from  Alsace,  a  part  of 
France  at  that  time 

Her  mother  was  born  In  LaPaz.  Baja  Cali- 
fornia, oart  Spanish  and  Mexican,  part 
ftench. 

corrrsRir  blooms  iw  at   vrsiAit a's  crots 

Bertha  was  a  soprano  in  St.  Vlbiana's  choir. 
I  joined  up  and  sang  basso.  She  was  a  lovely 
girl  snd  we  soon  married,  althotigh  they 
lived  between  Twelfth  and  Pico  and  that  was 
a  long  walk  even  in  the  courting  days. 

All  the  young  lawyers  and  the  old  partici- 
pated and  gave  generously — when  they  had 
anvthlng— to  these  fiestas  and  charity  ba- 
esars.  TVuthfully,  not  many  had  much  to 
give 

Wben  I  went  into  Judge  Anderson's  office 
to  study  law.  every  lawrer  and  every  resident 
of  the  town  interested  me  Anderson  was 
a  native  of  Memphis.  Tenn  He  had  teen  an 
officer  in  the  Confederate  Army  There  was 
quite  a  colony  at  such  men  who  came  to 
Los  Anireles  to  start  over  again,  after  they 
bad  become  impoverished  by  the  Civil  War. 

Anderson  had  resolved  the  conflict  In  his 
mind  like  this: 

"Perhaps  It  was  all  for  the  best." 

He  brought  his  lovely  wife  and  foiir  chil- 
dren here,  and  carved  cut  a  new  life. 

He  was  a  slender  little  man,  brilliant  In 
tbe  courtroom,  fatherly  outside  of  it. 

WHrrs.  AMDcaso:*,  ca^mpoeu.  big  mek 
Stephen  M.  Wbite,  Judge  Anderson,  and 
Alexander  Campbell  were  among  the  top  trial 
Ia'T7eTS.  Others  In  the  top  echelon  then  and 
later  Included  Walter  J.  Frank.  C.  H.  T. 
Verell.  John  Blcknell.  Luc'.en  Shaw,  and 
Henry  T.  Gage,  who  became  Oovemor  of 
California 

In  the  midst  of  the  turbulence  cf  the 
nineties,  what  with  the  baule  of  strong  men 
(or  industrial  leadership,  tbe  contbct  be- 
tWMn  owners  and  tuilona.  tbe  depressions 
•ad  other  dramatic  conflicta,  tbe  integrity 


of  the  bench  and  bar  in  Los  Angeles  shone 
brightly  for  me.  a  younger  rooster  in  the  law. 

I  admired  greatly,  among  others,  two  men 
who  like  Anderson  were  Confederate  officers 
who  had  migrated  here  to  start  all  over  again 
from  the  ashes  of  the  Civil  War. 

One  of  these  was  George  Patton.  He  waa 
the  father  of  the  distinguished  General  Pat- 
ton,  who  led  our  force's  across  France  to  the 
outskirts  of  Berlin  In  World  War  II. 

I  knew  tbe  young  general  when  he  was 
dawdled  on  his  father's  knee,  and  watched 
him  grow  up  to  be  a  great  American. 

Another  was  Ersklne  M.  Ross. 

SAnjtOAO    STSIKZaS    APPKAI.    TO    WHrTE 

During  the  great  strike  of  the  raUroads 
here.  I  believe  In  1894.  Judge  Ross  was  on  tbe 
Federal  bench.  He  had  been  put  there  by 
White,  a  Senator  and  a  power  in  politics. 
Thf  United  SUtes  attorney  was  George  J. 
E>enl8.  who  also  owed  his  appolntmer'  to 
White. 

Judge  Ross  had  Issued  an  Injunction 
against  three  strikers  accused  of  interfering 
with  movement  of  the  United  States  malls. 

I  became  Interested  In  the  case  because  I 
was  in  ttie  Santa  Fe  station  when  the  2  p.  m. 
train  to  San  Diego  was  scheduled  to  start. 
Just  a  moment  before  the  appointed  time  a 
man  ap>peared  and  whispered  something  to 
the  railroad  engineer,  fireman,  and  con- 
ductor. 

The  three  walked  off  tbe  train  and  left  it 
standing  there  In  the  depot.  Later  Denis 
brought  them  before  Judge  Boss  for  con- 
tempt of  court. 

When  tbe  warrant  for  the  railroaders  was 
Isrued.  their  friends  had  wired  Stephen 
White  to  come  back  in  a  hurry  to  Los  An- 
geles to  defend  them.    He  came. 

no  caaa  has  wbolk  crrr  aotmo 
It  was  the  chief  topic  of  the  Iswyers  and 
law  students  of  the  day  What  approach 
would  White  take  before  a  judge  and  a 
proeerutlng  attorr.ey  whom  he  had  been  In- 
strumental m  placing  in  their  high  posi- 
tions? What  would  the  Prosecutor  Denis  do? 
What  wotiJd  Judge  Ross  say  to  an  old  friend 
appearing  before  him  as  counselor,  on  the 
opposing  side? 

I  was  a  cinlous  young  rooster  and  I  went 
to  the  court  hearing. 

It's  nearly  58  years  ago.  but  I  remember 
well  how  White  addressed  the  court.  Judge 
Ross  was  poker  faced.  Be  bad  a  One  ju- 
dicial record. 

Steve  took  the  view  that  wblle  there  waa 
no  Justification  for  violation  of  tbe  law,  the 
men  were  not  conscious  of  its  Implications; 
they  Intended  no  contempt  for  the  court, 
and  by  their  positions  in  life,  cculd  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  legal  effects  of  their 
acts. 

The  men  felt  they  had  a  right  to  leave 
tbe  train;  tbe  law  did  not  in  their  minds 
bind  them  to  operate  a  train  if  they  did  not 
•o  desire. 

His  argtiment  was  one  for  clemency.  He 
bandied  it  cleverly.  He  pleaded  for  the  of- 
fending men  as  ones  who  were  entitled  to 
n-.ercy  in  the  court.  He  concluded  by  ask- 
ing the  United  States  Attorney  DenU  if  he 
would  dlsmUs  the  contempt  citation.  Denis 
quietly  answered  "Ho." 

JTTDCT  CFHOtrSS  LAW 

Judge  Boas  spoke  calmly. 

"I  must  remind  myself  and  you  too."  the 
court  said,  "that  ours  is  a  Government  oC 
law  and  not  of  men 

"Men  come  and  go.  but  tbe  just  law  re- 
mains, 

"If  we  permit  ctm tempt  of  tbe  law«  of 
the  American  people,  we  will  have  anarchy 
Oi  tyranny." 

Tbe  courtroom  was  psdced  wiLh  lawyers. 
and  a  htisb  feil  over  it  as  Judge  Boas  sen- 
tecoed  tbe  th>ee  men  to  6  mewtttt^  tn  )ail 
each. 


Tbe  case  was  appealed  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  and  Judge  Ross  wss  ufh- 
beld. 

The  feeling  in  Loe  Angeles  In  these  dsya 
at  the  strike  was  one  of  great  tension,  and 
some  violence.  Grover  Cleveland  was  Presi- 
dent. Martial  law  bad  been  proclaimed  here 
to  settle  things  down. 

On  my  way  to  the  trial  that  day,  a  Seventh 
Cavalry  officer  passed  by  on  horseback.  He 
smiled  and  I  said  to  him: 

"I'm  glad  to  see  you  here.  Tbere  is  order 
now." 

"Boy,"  he  answered,  "you  shouldn't  say 
that.  Martial  law  is  a  bad  thing  for  our 
country." 

It  took  me  a  while  to  grasp  this: 

That  the  American  soldier  thinks  like  an 
American  civilian,  and  that  the  attitude  of 
the  mattnred  American  is  that  law,  not  vio- 
lence must  prevail 

Today,  some  few  tcp  lawyers  are  trial 
lawyers,  but  tbe  remaining  hire  other  lawyers 
to  appear  in  court  for  them.  Few  at  the 
top  now  engage  in  two-fisted  politics. 

Every  lawyer,  when  I  wss  a  young  man.  was 
politically  minded.  It  was  a  part  of  him. 
All  were  partisan,  and  their  feuds  were 
frequent. 

Btrt  they  dldnt  bit  below  the  belt. 

One  of  tbe  greatest  political  wars  was  tbat 
between  Stephen  M.  V^ilte  and  Gov.  Henry 
T.  Gage.  Yet,  they  liad  great  respect  for 
each  other,  and  shoved  It.  White  waa  a 
Democrat,  Gage  a  Republican. 

The  Fourth  of  July  was  the  festive  day. 
We  all  gathered  at  Sycamore  Park,  sat  under 
the  trees  and  listened  to  a  leading  orator 
of  the  time  recall  the  early  American  strug- 
gles, and  remind  us  of  the  unccnquerable 
spirit  and  philosophy  oi  freedom  of  otu'  coun- 
try's heroes. 

One  told  the  story  of  John  Hancock,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
such  large  letters.  After  he  did  it.  Hancock 
explained  to  his  fellow  signers: 

'1  had  to  put  my  glasses  on  to  write,  but 
I  wrote  my  signature  in  such  large  bold 
letters  tbat  the  King  of  England  can  read 
them  without  hU." 

Imagine  what  would  have  happened  at  one 
of  those  gatherings  If  someone  suggested 
tbat  tbe  United  States  send  $200,000  to  a 
foreign  dictator  to  release  eotne  of  our  news- 
paper boys  that  the  dictator  had  jailed. 
Tet,  that's  what  our  Government  did  only 
a  few  months  ago. 

WHT    XtTDGK    AlfOKKtOIf    WEWT    TO    WA« 

T  was  always  ctirlctis  about  how  Judge 
Anderson  had  joined  t.he  Confederate  Army. 
One  day  he  told  me: 

The  Civil  War  bad  been  on  some  time,  and 
he  had  been  practicing  law  tn  Memphis,  sup- 
porting his  wife  and  brood  of  four. 

At  Sblloh,  a  friend.  Gen.  Albert  Sidney 
Johnston  waa  killed.  The  news  spread  to 
Memphis.  Judge  Anderson  felt  the  tinM 
bad  conke. 

"1  went  to  my  vrtfe  that  nieht  and  told  ber. 
Others  were  sacrificing  much:  the  South's 
losses  are  great.  It  is  time  that  the  married 
men  offer  their  services  and  share  the  sac- 
rifices, 1  said."  Mrs.  Anderson  put  her  haAd 
on  his  shoulder  and  told  him.  be  explained : 
Jim.  you  go.  God  will  take  care  of  the 
chl!dren.  and  me." 

"So  I  went.  And  we  lost,  "niafs  tbe  way 
tt  sboold  hsve  been,  or  It  woold  not  have 
come  to  pass." 

Judge  Andeiaon  carried  tbat  blgb  sesse  at 
duty  and  forthrlgbtness  Irto  tbe  ccurtrccm, 

He  was  CTJunsel  tn  s  case  tjetnc  beerd  br  a 
jtadge.  boQCEt  Uxx:gh  be  was.  wbio  t.ad  grow^ 
so  trasdble  tbat  all  tbe  lawyers  dreaded 
pleading  tn  bis  ccmrtnxati. 

Anderson  was  a  smaU  mac  welzbed  orJy 
about  105  poaiJ<ls.  Is  tbe  midst  cT  bis  pie»d- 
ing.  tbe  jodce  intcrmpted  bun  aiad  venizij 
Innulred: 

~Are   yoa    Inferrtas.   Ifr.   Anc5ers.-aL 
tbls  coon  IS  >,bcwtBg  t*m  in  i.ne  oaae.*" 
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Anderson  was  taken  by  sxirprise  at  the 
question,  but  snapped  back: 

"Your  honor.  If  I  thought  you  were  biased, 
I  woxild  express  myself  to  that  effect  In  such 
understandable  terms  that  you  would  have 
no  doubt  of  my  meaning." 

It  rocked  the  Irritable  Judge's  head  back. 
But  it  cured  him.  We  had  no  more  trouble 
with  ills  irascibility  after  that. 

There  were  Isolated  Incidents  of  such  flur- 
ries between  Judge  and  lawyers,  and  opposing 
counsel.  But  they  were  Infrequent  and 
quickly  forgotten,  except  in  talk  at  the  bars. 


The  Joe  Scott  Story— No.  2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

0»  CALIFOINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  195? 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  continuation  of  the  Joe 
Scott  story  previously  referred  to: 

HORSES     MEASUHE     OF     MAN'S     WEALTH 

One  cry  that  would  empty  those  bars 
where  the  lawyers  and  others  congregated 
was  the  cry  of  "run-away  horse."  Damage 
stiits  often  grow  out  of  these  events.  It  was 
not  unusual  to  see  a  deputy  sheriff  charging 
after  a  run-away.     And  it  was  quite  a  sight. 

Also,  the  man  who  rode  a  horse  to  his 
office  was  considered  on  "easy  street." 

The  one  who  drove  a  pair  of  horses,  or 
had  a  footman  along  v'ith  his  carriage,  were 
considered   wealthy   beyond  the   dreams   oX 

It  bec^e  an  issue  in  the  Anderson  office 
when  on9day  the  Judge's  son,  Jim.  appeared 
for  work  on  his  horse.  The  Judge  sternly 
called  him  in  and  rebuked  him: 
••Jim,"  he  said,  "doesn't  bringing  that 
horse  in  mean  that  you  also  have  to  spend 
money  to  put  him  up  at  the  livery  stable?" 

LAWTEXS     PIJiN     FOR     OODGINQ     LANDLORD 

Jim  rode  the  horse  car  with  the  rest  of  us 
after  that. 

Money  was  very  scarce  in  the  nineties 
under  President  Cleveland.  It  was  a  de- 
pression. Woes  were  plentiful;  but  there 
was  always  fun  too.  Nearly  all  of  us  were 
broke. 

A  young  lawyer  in  an  adjoining  office  was 
as  short  as  myself.  We  had  a  game  of  put- 
ting off  the  landlord. 

When  the  landlord  brought  his  bill,  I'd 
accept  it  and  promise  that  my  neighbor 
would  certainly  pay  next  week.  He'd  do 
the  same  for  me. 

Had  the  owner  caught  us  in  together, 
there  would  have  been  some  tall  explain- 
ing. 

One  rent-due  day,  I  remember  a  lawyer 
putting  this  sign  on  the  door  of  his  office: 

"Gone  to  the  races  for  the  first  time  In 
20  years." 

We  were  a  happy-go-lucky  lot. 

Every  lawyer  remembers  his  first  case,  and 
mine  came  to  me  this  way. 

Another  young  rooster  and  myself  were 
chatting  In  the  back  of  the  courtroom, 
about  2  months  after  we  had  been  admitted 
to  practice.     He  was  John  H.   Foley. 

LOUD,  LONG  TALKING   LOSES  FIRST  CAS* 

Before  the  Judge  was  a  little  Mexican  fel- 
low, who  had  neither  a  lawyer  nor  the  money 
to  hire  one.  Since  public  defenders  were 
a  much  later  institution,  the  Judge  called 
Foley  and  myself  before  him,  and  Instructed 
us  to  defend  the  Mexican. 

The  facts  of  the  case  were  these — a  part 
of  one  of  his  garments  had  been  found, 
balX-burned,  on  the  porch  of  another  Mexi- 


can's house  that  had  been  set  afire.  There 
had  been  a  feud  between  the  two  over  a 
pretty  young  Mexican  girl.  My  client  was 
charged  with  arson. 

Foley  and  I  pleaded  our  hearts  out.  But 
when  the  foreman  of  the  Jxiry  of  12  men 
returned  a  verdict,  it  was  against  us. 

It  was  the  custom  of  young  lawyers  to 
question  the  foreman  to  iearn  what  they 
had  done  wrong.  I  did  the  questioning,  and 
got  these  gruff  answers: 

"One  of  you  talked  too  long:  the  other 
talked  too  loud." 

Poor  Foley  had  talked  too  long. 

Lawyers  are  attaches  of  the  court,  sworn 
to  uphold  cur  institutions,  our  Constitution, 
our  laws.  Our  law  officials  are  in  spirit, 
sworn  to  be  the  public  conscience. 

The  legal  men  of  those  days  measured  up 
well  to  these  standards.  Among  them  were 
Lucien  Shaw,  father  of  the  present  Superior 
Judge  Hartley  Shaw,  Campbell,  Anderson. 
White  and  the  rest.  An  episode  revolving 
around  White  will  Illustrate  my  meaning. 

In  the  early  years,  there  was  a  panic  in 
Los  Angeles.  As  elsewhere,  some  financial 
institutions  fell.  All  were  hurt  in  varying 
degrees. 

The  worries  of  the  day  spurred  the  ferer 
of  the  people  to  a  high  pitch.  There  was 
public  hysteria.  And  mob  hysteria  has  no 
place  in  Justice. 

The  Grand  Jury  Investigated  some  bank 
failures.  In  one  instance,  they  called  in 
Stephen  M.  White,  who  was  district  attor- 
ney at  the  time. 

"We  are  going  to  indict  this  banker."  the 
Grand  Jury  foreman  told  him.  "We  wish 
you  to  review  the  evidence  and  draw  up  the 
indictment." 

They  presented  the  testimony  and  the 
results  of  their  investigation  to  White.  He 
studied  it.  then  retvirned  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
telling  them: 

"There  Is  evidence  of  carelessness  by  bank 
employees;  there  is  evidence  of  poor  Judg- 
ment and  minor  negligence.  But  there  is 
Eo  evidence  that  this  num  Intended  to  do 
wxong,  to  violate  the  law.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence tha»;  be  coinmitted  a  crime.  I  will 
not  draw  the  indictment.  It  would  not  hold 
up  In  court." 

The  fever  ^f  the  times  may  have  Influ- 
enced the  Oiand  Jury  foreman.  He  de- 
manded White  draw  up  the  indictment. 

STEPHEN    M.    WHITE  STERN   BUT   JUST 

"You  Will  do  as  we  say;  draw  the  indict- 
ment." the  foreman  commanded.  White 
quietly  told  him: 

"I  am  your  servant:  I  will  draw  and  pre- 
sent it  to  the  court.  But  I  will  also  explain 
the  circumstances  to  the  court  and  move 
that  the  Indictment  be  quashed." 

White's  argument  before  the  couat  was 
sustained.     The  Indictment  was  quashed. 

Stephen  White  was  the  terror  of  the  wrong- 
doer, but  he  had  the  conscience  and  moral 
courage  to  refuse  to  prosecute  a  man  whom 
he  felt  had  made  mistakes,  but  had  com- 
mitted   no    crime    against    the    State. 

Stephen  White  was  the  conscience  of  the 
people  as  district  attorney  and  as  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate. 

This  custom  has  been  dropped  in  later 
years,  but  when  I  was  a  rookie  the  bar  asso- 
ciation conducted  a  memorial  service  for 
each  lawyer,  member  or  not,  who  had  passed 
from  this  world. 

Drinking  was  a  favorite  relaxation  for 
many  members  of  the  bar.  Some  overin- 
dulged to  the  point  of  expiring.  It  was  cf 
such  a  member  that  the  association  was 
having  a  memorial  this  day. 

MOURNED   BROTHER   PAID   FOR    DRINKS 

The  eulogy  was  a  glowing  tribute  to  the 
man's  abilities,  fancied  and  real;  kindly 
words  for  his  sense  of  companionship  and 
merciful  omission  of  his  faults.  The  orator 
concluded   with   this  high   tribute: 

"The  departed  was  never  known  \,j  ask 
anyone  to  pay  for  his  drink." 


Today  the  lawyer  Is  tmrecognlzable  with- 
out his  briefcase. 

In  those  simpler  days  we  Just  stuffed  our 
legal  papers  in  our  p>ockeU.  Many  a  batch 
was  forgotten  or  lost. 

The  Intimacy  of  the  times  might  well  be 
understood  by  this — there  were  only  six 
Judges  on  the  superior  bench  and  only  two 
police  Judges. 

There  were  human  frailties  and  social 
abuses  then  or  there  would  have  been 
neither  lawyers  nor  Judges.  But  the  popu- 
lation was  relatively  small. 

On  the  superior  court  at  the  time  I  began 
practice  were  W.  H.  Clark.  B  N.  Smith, 
Waldo  M.  York.  Wallace  Van  Dyke.  Lucien 
Shaw,  and  W.  H.  Cheney.  One  of  the  police 
Judges  was  H.  C.  Austin. 

My  previous  education  and  teaching  ex- 
perience permitted  me  to  move  rapidly 
throiigh  legal  training  and  I  had  passed  the 
bar  examination  In  18»4.  Since  then,  with 
two  brief  exceptions.  I  have  had  my  own 
offlce. 

One  brief  association  was  with  J  Wiseman 
Macdonald:  the  other  with  Isadore  Dock- 
weiler.  son  of  a  pioneer,  able  corporation 
lawyer  and  father  of  a  fine  family  He 
died  only  recently  after  a  long,  useful  life. 

There  was  no  district  court  of  appeals 
then.  The  State  supreme  court  of  seven 
members  moved  about  the  State,  bearing 
appeals.  The  presiding  Judge  absented  him- 
self from  the  cases,  which  were  heard  by 
three-Judge  courts. 

As  In  the  lower  coorts.  they  reflected  the 
rough-and-ready  sins,  and  manners,  of  the 
times,  despite  their  decorum.  The  Jurors, 
all  men.  were  mainly  ranchers  or  rural  folk. 
The  cuspidor  was  as  necessary  as  the  Jiidge. 
The  ability  to  hit  the  gaboon  at  long  rang* 
was  a  respected  one. 

Through  my  earlier  years  the  Chinese 
population  engaged  In  tong  wars.  There 
would  be  a  sporadic  shooting;  the  customary 
round-up  of  a  score  or  more  ; blabbering  In 
high-pitched  TOices. 

CHINESE  wrrNXSS  NO  SABE  ENGLISH 

None  would  admit  speaking  English.  Per- 
haps  few  could. 

When  the  police  had  sorted  out  the  one 
or  more  believed  to  have  been  the  trigger- 
man,  the  court  trial  followed.  There  was 
the  ever-present  Chinese  Interpreter. 

Despite  the  seriousness  of  the  crimes,  the 
trials  provided  constant  merriment,  and  the 
trials  drew  packed  t  Duaes — both  lawyers  and 
other  citizens.  On*  Incident  I  remember 
came  when  an  attorney  was  examining  a 
Chinese  witness  who  was  believed  to  have 
seen  the  prisoner  en^erge  from  a  Chinatown 
alley  with  a  smoking  pistol. 

The  Interpreter  translated  the  simple 
question.  "Did  you  see  that  maa  with  a 
gun?" 

For  5  minutes  a  volume  of  tzclted.  high- 
pitched,  breathless  Jargon  poiired  from  the 
Chinese  witness.  Finally  he  stopped  talking, 
and  the  interpreter  wearily  turned  to  the 
quesUonlng  Uwyer  and  said:  "He  say  he  saw 
no  gun." 

FEARLESS     PROSECxrrOR     DEFTXS     GtrNMAIT 

Another  remembered  Stephen  White  trial 
Involved  a  Los  Angeles  blade,  rich  and  a  big 
shot,  who  was  accused  of  seducing  a  young 
girl.  White  was  the  prosecutor.  The  trial 
was  an  extendea  one.  due  to  the  Important 
position  of  the  defendant,  end  the  appear- 
ance in  his  behalf  of  able  lawyers. 

As  the  days  rolled  on,  three  rough  looking 
young  characters.  Imported  from  Arizona  by 
the  defendant,  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
court.  We'd  call  them  bodyguards  or  hoods 
today.  They  apparently  were  Imported  for 
"protective"  reasons,  or  to  terrorize  the  proee- 
cutlon. 

Prosecutor  White  apparently  ptiid  them  no 
heed.  But  he  made  good  use  of  their  ap- 
pearance In  his  closing  address  to  the  Jury. 
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1  "I  have  been  prosecuting  this  case  for  3 
days  with  my  back  to  these  professional  gun- 
men." he  told  the  men  in  the  Jurybox. 

Turning  about  deliberately,  he  pointed  to 
the  trio,  then  to  the  bailiff. 

"Bailiff,  will  you  take  those  men  out  and 
deprive  them  of  their  weapons?" 

The  eyes  of  all  watched  the  trio  leave  with 
the  bailiff,  who  immediately  returned  with 
the  revolvers.     White  won  his  case. 

Earl  Rogers  was  precocious  as  a  young  man, 
destined  to  become  one  of  America's  greatest 
criminal  lawyers.  He  and  I  were  examined 
for  admission  to  the  bar  on  the  same  day. 

There  were  no  written  examinations  then. 
The  Jurists  questioned  us  on  the  law.  then 
aent  us  outside  In  the  corridor  to  await  our 
fate.  We  tabbed  the  ordeal  the  sweatbox, 
and  we  stood  outside  talking,  worrying,  and 
perspiring,  until  we  heard  the  good  news. 

We  never  appeared  together,  or  on  oppo- 
site aides  of  the  table  during  our  long  years 
of  friendship.  That  was  because  his  practice 
was  mainly  criminal. 

His  career  was  long  and  brilliant  and  his 
Mat  In  the  court  has  been  taken  over  by  the 
able  Jerry  Oiesler.  I  have  seen  Earl's  daugh- 
ter. Adele  Rogers  8t.  John,  blossom  from 
childhood  Into  one  of  the  Nation's  famed 
authors.     Now  she  has  grandchildren. 

As  the  years  rolled  on.  other  ouutandlng 
attorneys  rose  on  the  courtroom  scene.  One 
was  John  W  OMelvany.  But  I  refrain  from 
mentioning  them  lest  I  forget  one,  and  un- 
necessarily offend  That  happened  in  an 
earlier  article  in  tbU  series,  when  I  forgot 
to  mention  John  Chapman — one  of  the 
greatest  trial  lawyers  of  the  nineties. 

Sometime  later  that  year,  I  got  a  client 
the  name  of  Sam  Darrah.  a  rancher  out  on 
Snow  Creek,  on  the  northern  side  of  San 
Jacinto  mountain.  Sam  was  a  big.  hearty 
fellow,  about  8  foot  4,  the  strong-minded, 
pioneer  type. 

The  Snow  Creek  area  had  a  waterfall  that 
it  believed  was  possible  to  use  for  generating 
electric  power  The  main  question  about  it 
was — how  far  can  electricity  be  transmitted? 
If  it  could  be  sent  60  miles  or  so,  a  power 
project  might  be  developed. 

The  winter  before,  the  wife  and  daugh- 
ter of  James  F.  Connelly,  he  was  an  aide  to 
the  great  wisard.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  came 
to  Los  Angeles.  I  met  them  and  extended 
them  the  courtesies,  driving  them  around  In 
a  carriage  to  see  the  sighU.  They  were  in- 
sistent that  I  visit  them  In  the  East,  and 
meet  Edison. 

I  remembered  their  kind  Invitation  a  little 
later. 

It  was  still  1804  when  I  got  on  a  buck- 
bosird  and  drove  to  Banning,  then  to  Palm 
Springs,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  power 
possibilities.  Many  things  have  changed,  but 
the  deep  black  shadows  of  Mt.  San  Jacinto 
■till  cast  their  magic  over  the  desert  there. 

That  was  a  pioneer  trip,  long  and  arduous 
through  the  sandy  wastes  and  rocky  roads 
and  trails.  I  was  a  green  lawyer,  but  green- 
er at  that  sort  of  travel.  The  buckboard 
lawyer.  I  called  myself,  as  the  horse  Jogged 
along,  throwing  sand  and  dust  In  my  face. 

I  told  my  clients  that  I  knew  one  way  to 
find  out  an  answer  to  the  basic  question  of 
power  transmission. 

"I  can  ask  Thomas  Edlaon,"  I  said. 

"You'd  never  get  to  aee  him,"  they  an- 
swered. 

"Rustle  up  the  fare  to  Orange,  N.  J.,  and 
I'll  show  you." 

They  chipped  In  and  got  the  fare,  and  off 
I  went  on  the  great  adventure. 

The  Connellys  got  me  in  to  see  Edison  in 
his  laboratory.  And  I  found  the  old  genius 
as  deaf  as  a  poet. 

"How  are  you,  Mr.  Edison?"  I  shouted. 

"Fine,  young  man,"  he  answered.  "What 
can  I  do  for  you?" 

errs  OPINION  of  thomas  koisom 

He  cupped  his  ear  and  I  yelled  out  the 
question,  on  which  depended  whether  or  not 
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my  clients  would  try  to  finance  and  build 
the  power  line. 

"Do  you  have  any  cyclones  or  tornadoes, 
or  unusual  winds  In  California?"  he  asked 
me. 

"No.  sir;  we  dont,"  I  replied. 

"Then  you  can  transmit  electricity  60  miles 
in  California,  but  only  If  you  put  enough 
copper  In  the  line — use  heavy  enough  wire." 

"Would  you  put  that  In  writing.  Mr.  Edi- 
son?" 

He  took  a  piece  of  siphon  paper,  round- 
like,  and  wrote  on  it: 

"Electricity  can  be  transmitted  60  miles 
In  California." 

I  brought  th**  cherished  paper  back  with 
me,  proud  of  my  conquest. 

The  next  day  in  my  offlce.  an  attorney 
for  another  group  that  was  Interested  In 
power  dropped  in  to  see  me.  His  associates 
had  fioated  some  stock  Issues  for  their  In- 
tended project. 

My  vanity  got  the  best  of  me.  I  carelessly 
told  him  what  Edison  had  told  me.  He 
thanked  me  and  went  out.  What  a  greeney 
I  was. 

The  next  day  he  spread  the  word  on  the 
•tock  market.  The  price  of  his  stocks  shot 
up.  They  sent  out  soon  after  to  get  rights- 
of-way  tiirough  the   nearby  ranches. 

A  neighbor  of  Sam  Darrah  made  a  deal 
with  them.  He  had  access  to  his  ranch, 
however,  only  through  Sam's. 

One  day  I  got  a  frantic  message  from 
Sam: 

"They  are  trying  to  use  my  property  for 
rights-of-way.  My  neighbor  says  he  gave 
them  permission.     What  will  I  do?" 

I  advised  him  that  his  neighbor  could  not 
legally  transfer  such  rights  unless  Darrah 
approved,  and  that  he  had  a  right  to  keep 
the  men  off  his  pr<~-)erty.  Sam  stationed 
himself  with  his  Wii^chester  to  keep  them 
away. 

Six  of  the  power  men  appeared  duilng  the 
course  of  events.  They  had  Sam  arrested 
and  took  him  to  Banning,  where  a  black- 
smith was  the  Justice  of  the  peace.  Then, 
while  Sam  was  detained,  they  crossed  his 
property. 

Several  days  later  the  blacksmith  released 
Darrah.  saying  he  was  without  Jurisdiction 
in  a  civil  case      And  Darrah  went  back  home. 

The  feud  thus  begun  between  him  and  his 
neighbor  now  heightened.  The  neight>or 
was  a  little  man. 

CLIENT  shot  to  DKATH   IN   TtXTD 

There  was  a  lapse  of  time  in  which  I  heard 
nothing,  and  forgot  the  case.  Then  came 
this  laconic  message: 

"Sam  Darrah  shot  to  death;  inquest  to- 
morrow." 

Judge  Bledsoe  in  Riverside  presided  at  the 
trial.  He  later  told  me  the  essence  of  the 
defendant's   testimony. 

Darrah  was  discovered  by  his  neighbor, 
crouched  over,  shutting  off  the  stream  of 
water,  that  fed  the  neighbor's  ranch.  Beside 
him  was  his  Winchester.  The  neighbor  pro- 
tested.    Sam  tlireatened  him. 

The  neighbor,  frightened,  stumbled  back- 
wards and  his  gun  discharged  accidentally. 
Then  Sam  reached  for  his  rifie.  But  the 
neighbor  fired  and  drilled  Sam  through  the 
heart. 

There  were  no  witnesses. 

The  neighbor  first  was  convicted  of  second 
degree  murder.  But  given  a  new  trial,  he 
was  released  because  of  a  hung  Jury.  The 
county  lost  interest  in  the  case,  and  the  man 
never  was  brought  to  triad  again. 

It  was  a  strange  cycle  of  events.  And  the 
great  Thomas  Edison.  I  bet,  never  knew 
what  he  had  started  when  he  gave  me  that 
slip  of  siphon  paper  which.  I  regret  to  say, 
I  mislaid  years  ago. 

It  was  1902.  I  believe,  that  I  went  to  Mex- 
ico. Baja,  Calif.,  to  attend  to  some  legal 
business  for  my  father-in-law,  A.  D.  Roth. 


In  La  Paz.  where  my  wife's  mother  was  born 
and  had  married,  he  had  mining  interests. 
I  spent  some  time  in  Triumpho.  outside  La 
Paz,  a  French  village.  Frenchmen  owned 
the  Santa  Rosalia  gold  mine  and  shipped 
their  product,  mined  by  Mexicans,  back  to 
France. 

The  Yaqui  Indians  lived  in  the  hills  and 
had  recently  been  on  the  warpath,  ravaging 
and  killing.  These  Indians  were  strong  and 
fearless.  They  were  skilled  agriculturists, 
and  the  trouble  started  when  some  Mexicans 
tried  to  take  their  land. 

It  was  the  old  story  of  greed. 

Just  before  I  arrived  a  member  of  the  tribe 
tiu-ned  In  the  leaders.  There  were  18  of 
them,  and  a  boy  whose  part  In  the  affair  was 
vague. 

A  Mexican  lieutenant  and  his  band  took 
the  six  top  leaders  out  Into  the  desert.  They 
stood  them  under  the  pitiless  sun,  and  tried 
to  question  them — a  searing  form  of  third 
degree. 

DRAMATIC  8TORT  OF  TAQXn  TRAlTOB 

But  the  tall,  strong  Yaquis  stood  there  in 
a  row,  motionless. 

All  they  would  say  In  response  to  the  lieu- 
tenant's questions  were  to  hurl  curses  at  the 
Mexican  officer. 

An  execution  squad  wheeled  up  and  aimed 
their  rlfies  at  the  Indians.  They  never 
Cinched.  The  bullets  pierced  their  hearts 
and  they  crumpled  on  the  hot  desert. 

In  town.  10  more  of  the  lesser  Indian 
leaders  were  hanged.  They  too,  took  the 
gallows  bravely,  hurling  epithets  at  the 
traitor. 

The  lieutenant  looked  Indifferently  at  the 
youth  who  had  got  In  their  way.  somehow. 
He  was  hanged.  There  was  the  one  Indian 
left,  who  had  informed  on  his  own  tribe. 

"What  shall  we  do  with  him,"  the  Mex- 
ican squad  leader  asked. 

The  lieutenant  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
stroked  his  mvistache  and  then  noncha- 
lantly said: 

"He  was  the  traitor.  What  good  is  he  to 
anyone.     Hang  him,  too." 

And  It  was  done  and  the  officer  strolled 
away. 

THOtTBLE  LOOMS  FOR  TOMBSTONE  JtTDCE 

Sometime  later  legal  business  took  me  to 
Tombstone.  Ariz.  It  involved  the  settlement 
of  an  estate  for  a  Los  Angeles  family.  The 
matter  was  fairly  tangled,  relating  to  Blsbee 
area  grubstakes  and  silver  and  gold  mining 
Interests.  That  was  before,  during  and  after 
the  time  Arizona  became  a  State. 

I  spent  a  goodly  j>erlod  there  off  and  on 
during  those  years,  and  appeared  before  the 
Federal  territorial  Judge,  W.  Fitzgerald,  a 
former  Confederate  Army  ofl\cer. 

Tombstone  was  past  Its  peak,  and  on  the 
decline.  But  it  was  still  a  teeming,  tough 
town,  populated  by  some  of  the  finest  and 
some  of  the  hardiest,  roughest,  and  meanest 
characters  of  the  wild  and  wooly  West. 

Judge  Fitzgerald  had  been  a  member  of 
California's  Supreme  Court  and  had  sat 
many  times  in  Los  Angeles.  Prior  to  the 
Civil  War  he  had  been  at  one  time  district 
attorney  at  Memphis.  Tenn.  He  had  also 
practiced  from  the  same  offlce  as  my  early 
tutor.  Judge  Anderson. 

Sometime  before  I  appeared  In  his  court, 
he  had  ordered  a  ruffian  hanged.  The  gun- 
man's gang  had  threatened  trouble.  They 
were  arousing  other  dissidents  In  Tombstone. 
Trouble  was  In  the  wind  for  the  Federal 
judge. 

TOO  FAST  WTTH   CUK  FOR   HOODLtTMS 

But  a  story  got  around  town  about  Flts- 
gerald. 

It  had  happened  when  after  he,  a^  district 
attorney  In  Memphis,  sent  two  river  gun- 
men to  the  ijenitentiary  for  10  years.  Freed 
after  their  term,  they  sent  word  to  Fitzgerald 
that  they  were  gunning  lor  him.  The  sheriff 
heard  of  It  and  warned  Fitzgerald. 
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Tlie  Joe  Scott  Story — No.  3 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUTOHNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
following  is  a  continuation  of  the  Joe 
Scott  Story  previously  referred  to : 

"Don't  worry.  Ill  take  care  of  myself," 
he  told  the  sberlff. 

Not  long  after,  he  was  having  a  drink  In 
•  bar  when,  in  the  mirror,  he  saw  the  two 
gunmen  enter  the  tavern  with  their  pistols 
drawn.  Fitzgerald  whipped  his  pistols  out, 
whirled  arotuid  and  shot  one  through  the 
heart,  the  second  in  the  shoulder.  An 
apccryphal  atory,  perhaps. 

But  when  the  Jucige  called  court  one  morn- 
ing shortly  after,  the  courtroom  was  packed 
with  as  much  of  Tombstone  as  could  get 
In.  Judge  Fitzgerald  stood  up  in  the  court- 
room and  announced  he  was  going  to 
Phoenix. 

"I  am  leaving  on  the  Benson  road  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow;  I  Intend  to  go  to  Benson 
on  that  road."  he  said. 

WAJiTTXD    TO    BAN    BAn-mrtAp    cvaVSS 

The  hoodlums  got  the  point.  The  story 
of  th«  Judge's  neatness  with  a  pistol  had 
worked. 

The  Judge  rode  unharmed  to  hla  destina- 
tion. 

I  never  had  met  President  U.  8.  Grant, 
of  course.  But  he  must  have  had  a  great 
heart. 

It  was  he  who  had  appointed  Fitzgerald, 
the  former  Confederate  ofBcer,  to  the  terri- 
torial court. 

It  happened  because  of  this:  Fitzgerald, 
during  the  Civil  War.  had  gone  out  of  his 
way  to  be  kind  to  Union  soldiers  who  were 
prisoners  of  war.  He  had  aided  the  wounded; 
he  had  written  tender  letters  to  northern 
relatives  of  the  dead. 

Orant  had  heard  of  it  from  these  relatives. 
He  never  forgot. 

Arizona  was  a  territory,  and  young.  It 
•till  reeled  with  Indian  and  gun  stories, 
and  its  legislators  were  less  than  mature,  in 
some  cases. 

One  member  of  the  State  leglslattire  put 
In  a  resolution,  which  stands  to  this  day. 
It  ordered  the  railroad  to  remove  the  curves 
and  run  its  tracks  on  a  straight  line. 

"I'm  sick  of  being  tossed  around  on  thoee 
curves."  the  legislator  wrote. 

Even  a  great  railroad  would  have  some 
dlfnculties  removing  Arizona's  hills.  It  was 
and  u  a  State  of  great  distances,  rugged 
terrain. 

If  this  serious  young  legislator  got  a  lot 
of  laughs  out  of  his  proposal,  he  was  not 
the  only  brash  young  man  In  the  territory. 

TELL  EXPIRIENCE  WITH  SHIRT-SLUVI  XOBT 

I  was  fairly  brash  myself  when  I  appeared 
before  the  jury  in  Judge  Fitzgerald's  covirt. 
I  was  dressed,  in  spite  of  the  heat,  with 
dark  suit,  white  shirt,  and  tie— In  the  best 
of  style  of  the  day. 

The  Jurors  had  no  coats,  por  ties,  nor 
hats.  Their  shirts  were  open  at  the  throats. 
Their  trousers  were  pretty  rough  looking.  It 
was  hot  as  blazes:  as  hot  at  Arizona  can  get. 

"But,"  I  pleaded  before  the  court.  "In 
our  Nation.  It  is  not  the  majesty  of  man 
that  we  look  to;  it  is  the  majesty  of  the 
law. 

"May  I  suggest,  your  honor,  that  the  men 
of  the  Jury  pay  such  respect  to  the  law.  and 
be  permitted  to  go  to  their  homes  to  put  on 
their  coats  and  ties." 

Th«  court  was  tolerant,  and  set  a  recess 
until  Ha.  m.— an  hour  away.    The  jurors 


were  not  opposed  to  the  Idea.  They  liked 
the  recess,  and  filed  out. 

At  11  all  were  back  but  one.  The  court 
recessed  again  and  again,  but  No.  12  Juror 

was  still  missing.  At  3  p.  m.  the  covirt  re- 
cessed until  10  a.  m.  the  next  day.  StUl  no 
No.  la  Juror. 

jr»Ot  OCT  HIS  COAT  THl   HA*D  WAT 

Ten  minutes  after  10  a.  m.  No.  12  Juror 
appeared,  wearing  a  coat.  He  was  perspiring: 
soaked  with  It.  It  ran  down  his  face  and 
neck.  He  made  no  gestiire  to  the  court  or 
anyone,  taking  his  seat. 

The  Judge  hemmed  and  hawed,  and  then 
called  on  the  hitherto  missing  Juror. 

"Your  name?"  the  court  asked. 

"John  Hawks,  your  honor."   he  answered. 

"Don't  you  have  some  explanation  for  your 
failure  to  reappear  after  yesterday's  1-hour 
recess,"  the  court  continued,  explaining  the 
great  inconvenience  to  the  cotirt  of  the  sev- 
eral recesses.      'Where  were  you?" 

"Tour  honor, "  Hawks  very  ptjBled  by  it 
all,  said.  "I  Jxist  went  to  get  my  co«t  like  you 
said. 

"I  rode  like  hell,  your  honor,  and  Just  got 
back.  Tou  see.  I  live  14  miles  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Cherry  Cow  (Chlrlcagua)  Moun- 
tains." 

Thereafter,  I  kept  very,  very  quiet  about 
sartorial  accoutrements  of  the  pioneers  of 
western  towns. 

TEXAN    HAD    NO    fXA«    OF    APACHZS 

A  lawyer,  like  an  actor,  needs  good  stories 
to  iUustrate  his  points  before  a  Jury.  And 
I  heard  a  story,  sitting  out  on  the  porch 
of  the  Tombstone  Hotel  one  night,  that  came 
Into  excellent  use  when  I  wanted  to  break 
down  the  coldness  of  a  Texan  on  a  Jury.  It 
was  vouched  as  true,  and  could  easily  be. 

A  Texas  cowboy  came  to  Tombstone  In  the 
early  days  to  prospect  for  gold  and  silver. 
The  Apaches  were  a  cunning,  dangerous  band 
of  Indians  and  were  resentful  of  the  en- 
croaching white  man.  When  they  caught  • 
white  man,  he  was  a  goner,  and  their  anger 
was  such  that  Invariably  they  scalped  the 
Victim,  despoiled  his  body,  and  left  him  lay 
for  the  vultures. 

The  young  cowboy  was  warned  not  to  leave 

town  as  the  Indians  were  prowling  around 

on  the  warpath.     But  with  disregard  of  ad- 
vice, the  Texan  said: 

"I'll  take  care  of  myself.    Don't  worry.* 

He  went  out  Into  the  hills  prospecting  the 
first  day,  and  returned.  He  went  through 
that  routine  for  about  a  week,  returning  each 
night.  Then  one  morning  they  found  that 
the  young  cowboy  had  not  come  back. 

A  crowd  gathered  for  the  search.  They 
knew  where  he  had  planned  to  go.  and  fol- 
lowed his  trail.  At  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
traU  they  came  acroaa  the  dead  body  of  an 
Apache.  Around  the  first  bend,  another. 
Up  they  climbed  the  trail,  and  before  they 
reached  the  peak  there  were  eight  dead 
Apaches. 

On  the  very  peak  they  foimd  a  shallow 
grave,  with  stones  around  it  as  markers,  to 
protect  the  body  from  wUd  animals.  In  It 
was  the  body  of  the  young  Texan,  his  arms 
folded  serenely  on  his  breast,  his  revolver 
beside  him.  His  cartridge  belt  was  empty. 
His  body  was  untouched,  except  where  a 
bullet  pierced  his  heart. 

It  was  the  IndUms'  way  of  showing  that 
they  had  met  a  great  fighter  and  were  paying 
him  the  respect  due  a  man  with  the  heart 
of  a  chief. 

Looking  bacit  from  the  comparative  seren- 
ity of  today,  the  winds  began  howling  and 
the  nurrlcane  blowing  In  that  summer  of 
1910,  as  they  never  had,  nor  ever  will  again. 
I  rode  that  hurricane  for  more  than  eight 
long  years. 

Quite  by  accident,  I  became  associated 
with  Clarence  Darrow,  the  great  Chicago  bar- 
rister, in  the  historic  McNamara  case,  still 
famous  In  the  law  books;  then  a  sensation 
reported  all  over  the  civilized  world. 


Defending  the  McNamara  boys  was  not  of 
my  own  choosing.  In  fact,  true  or  not,  I  va« 
said  to  have  been  on  the  list  of  their  vlc- 
tlma.  Out  of  this.  I  passed  the  most  uneasy 
night  of  my  life.     It  was  like  this: 

The  Times,  owned  by  0«n  Harrison  Gray 
Otis,  an  honest,  fearless  man  with  many 
great  virtues  and  some  faults,  including  an 
extraordinary  bitterness  to  unions,  had  been 
dynamited,  with  great  loss  of  life.  HU  home 
was  also  dynamited,  without  Injury  to  any- 
one. 

A  conversation  had  been  reported  to  me 
that  Mr  Zeehandler  of  the  Merchants  and 
Manufacturers  Association,  and  myself,  as 
president  of  the  chamt>er  of  commerce,  were 
next.  My  informant  reported. the  conversa- 
tion of  several  men.  overheard  downtown. 
My  friend  pleaded  with  me  not  to  go  hom« 
that  night. 

"Bui  my  wife  U  in  San  Francisco  and  my 
babies  are  at  home."  I  told  him.  "I  have  to 
go."  I  said  to  myself:  "Ood  b  will  be  done" 
and  I  hoped  Hed  take  a  hand  In  this  thing. 

That  night  I  gathered  two  babies  on  each 
side  of  me  in  the  big  bed.  I  dldn  t  sleep. 
Outside  our  window  was  a  big  geranium 
bed  It  was  a  fearsome  and  long  night. 
But  the  next  morning  a  friendly  dawn  came 
up,  we  were  there,  alive  and  unharmed,  the 
danger  passed. 

TIMXS    OTNAMrm)    AND    St    KJI.lA> 

James  B  McNamara.  moody,  passionate, 
courageous,  and  contemptuous  of  death,  and 
his  older  brother.  John  J.,  csim,  imperturb*- 
ble.  were  dynamiters. 

At  the  time  I  was  more  Interested  In  hav- 
ing a  fine  school  system  for  Los  Angeles, 
serving  as  president  of  the  school  board. 
And  I  was  equally  interested  in  the  buslneea 

development  and  growth  of  Ixw  Angele«. 
1  was  president  of  the  chamtjer  of  commerce. 

But  the  whims  of  fate  don't  alwaya  con- 
sult US  in  advance.  And  there  I  was  repre- 
senting two  dynamiters  with  Darrow,  Le- 
Compte  Davis,  and  Job  Harriman. 

The  McNamara  brothers  were  union  men, 
heart  and  soul.  But  they  mutakenly  con- 
sidered violence  as  an  appurtenance 

Jim  had  dynamited  the  Time*  building 
over   a   feud   with   its   owner 

When  the  smoke  had  cleared,  the  horror 
of  the  act  was  evident.  Nearly  SO  men  had 
been  trapped:  23  were  dead  Two  days  passed 
before  all  the  bodies  were  found  or  removed. 

The  last  body,  found  decapitated  In  the 
basement,  was  that  of  a  mere  boy,  an  18- 
year-old  apprentice.  His  father  was  a  highly 
respected  section  foreman:  his  sister  was  a 
nun,  teaching  In  St  Vlblana's  School,  a 
stone's  throw  away.  The  boy's  came  was 
Mike. 

Jim  had  obtained  the  dynamite  up  north: 
loaded  It  into  a  suitcase  and  brought  it  with 
him  on  a  puUman.  He  carried  It  on  a  street- 
car to  his  hotel  downtown;  he  left  it  m  the 
middle  of  the  lobby  when  he  went  to  register. 
It  could  have  blown  up  any  or  all  of  these. 

At  dusk  that  evening,  when  few  would 
be  around,  he  took  it  to  the  building,  placed 
it  secretively  between  barrels  of  ink.  Then 
sauntered  back  to  his  hotel.  When  It  ex- 
ploded, he  was  far  off. 

I  was  on  my  way  to  the  McNamara  celta 
when  the  word  got  around  that  I  would 
help  represent  them.  My  friends  pleaded 
with  me  to  keep  out  of  the  case. 

"Joe."  one  said.  "youTe  the  town's  falr- 
haired  boy    •     «     •    please  dont  do  It." 

Others  echoed  similar  sentiments. 

Urder  a  lawyer's  oath,  the  meanest  man 
among  us  Is  entitled  to  a  defense.  Here  was 
a  horrible  thing. 

But  I  went  to  the  cells  of  the  McNamaraa. 

I  saw  John  first.    He  was  calm. 

"Dont  worry  about  me,"  he  said.  "Ill  be 
all  right.  But  I'm  worried  about  my  brother. 
Do  what  you  can  for  him." 

John  was  a  top  vmion  official  when  the 
event  occurred. 
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As  I  walked  into  Jim  McNamara's  ceU  he 
appeared  to  be  brooding. 

His  worry  at  the  moment,  or  part  of  it. 
was  his  brother  John. 

"Take  care  of  John."  be  pleaded.  "He's 
somebody.     I'm  Just  a  scrub  printer." 

ADMrrs  Kit-LiNcs  Btrr  not  inttntion 

We  talked  a  while  and  then  I  told  him: 

"Jim.  you  haven't  a  chance.  I  want  you 
to  know  first  of  all  that  you  are  going  to 
the  gallows.     I  believe  you  wUl  hang." 

His  answer  surprised  me: 

"What  of  it?  I  knew  It  was  a  calculated 
risk  when  I  got  into  It.  I  had  to  do  some- 
thing or  the  union  cause  would  be  destroyed. 
I  knew  It  was  possible  that  I'd  die.  I  took 
the  risk  " 

"But  believe  me.  Mr.  Scott.  I  never  thought 
KOfoae  would  get  hurt.  I  have  never  wanted 
to  hurt  anyone  In  all  my  life,  not  to  say 
kill. 

"I  Intended  to  do  some  damage — to  scare 
them.    That's  all. 

"How  could  I  know  Ink  was  In  those 
barrels? 

"How  could  I  know  that  there  was  a  gas 
main   underneath   that  particular  spot." 

Indeed,  the  dynamite  had  sent  flaming 
tongues  of  ink  over  the  structure,  and  the 
gas  main  had  blown  up.  The  death  scene 
was  horrible,  froni  concussion  and  fire. 

On  succeeding  talks.  I  always  mentioned 
the  death  penalty.    And  he  would  invariably 

"What  of  It.  Don't  worry  about  nw.  Take 
care  of  John." 

CUMAX  COMB  trNZXFECTIDLT 

Jim  McNamara  was  a  devoted  naan  to  his 
cause.  It  was  too  bad  that  his  great  courage 
and  daring  had  not  been  utUlzed  in  a  good 
cause — lastead  of  destruction. 

John  McNamara  never  raised  his  voice. 
But  he  always  said: 

"Take  care  of  Jim,  forget  me." 

Clarence  Darrow  was  a  brilliant  man  In 
legal  ways.     He  also  was  an  atheist. 

Several  times  he  mentioned  my  faith  in 
Ood. 

"You  have  It,  Joe.  I  never  had  It,"  he 
said  to  me.  Darrow's  voice  could  be  tone- 
less, but  I  often  wondered  whether  It  was 
said  m  regret  or  amazement. 

We  had  prepared  the  McNamara  defenses 
to  the  b«'st  of  our  ability,  in  the  light  of  the 
crime.  All  I  foresaw  for  Jim,  at  least,  was 
the  gallows,  as  I  had  warned  him. 

But  the  crux  of  the  case  came  on  a  day 
that  I  had  promised  myself  to  stay  away 
from  it. 

My  sons.  Al,  now  the  Judge,  and  George, 
now  MoQslgnor  Scott,  of  San  Pedro,  were 
about  10  and  11  and,  like  myself,  great  sports 
(ana. 

I  had  promised  to  take  them  to  see  the 
St.  Vlncenfs-Unlverslty  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia fcotball  game.  It  was  to  be  the  last 
between  theae  two  great  competitors. 

I  was  In  my  ofBce  cleaning  up  the  morn- 
ing's routine  when  word  came  that  Darrow 
wanted  txD  see  me.  But  I  left  word  with  the 
ofBce  girl  that  If  he  called  to  tell  him  Id 
see  him  the  next  day 

On  my  way  down  street  on  that  fateful  day 
a  second  urgent  message  caught  up  with  me — 
would  I  see  Clarence  Darrow  immediately  at 
the  Jail. 

Breaking  faith  with  my  boys  plagued  me.  I 
had  promised  to  take  them  to  the  ball  game. 
But  I  tcld  myself  Id  see  Darrow  and  then 
leave  immediately.  Something  propelled  me 
to  the  Jail. 

Dtrrow's  "dobber"  was  way  down. 

"Joe,"  he  mourned,  "I  Just  found  out  the 
prosecution  has  a  witness  who  saw  Jim  Mc- 
Namara cross  the  quadrangle  with  the  suit- 
case. She  saw  him  place  the  dynamite.  She 
has  identified  him  as  the  man." 

I  saw  the  rope  of  the  gallows  swinging  be- 
fore Jim  McNamara. 


"Joe,"  Darrow  continued,  "you've  got  to 
talk  to  both  of  them.  I've  tried,  but  they're 
adamant. 

"Joe,  you've  got  to  get  them  to  plead  guilty. 
or  they'll  both  die." 

A  guilty  plea  might  give  them  a  chance  at 
life  Imprisonment  for  Jim,  a  lesser  penalty  for 
John.     It  was  a  chance. 

I  prepared  in  my  mind  what  I'd  say  to 
Jim — another  picture  of  death  on  the  gal- 
lows. 

SEEK     MEANS     TO     SOFTXN     M'MAMAEAS 

I  forgot  all  about  my  boys  and  the  game, 
and  went  to  Jim's  cell. 

If  I  ever  had  any  false  ideas  of  my  elo- 
quence, they  were  shattered  that  day.  I  held 
up  the  hope  of  life  Imprisonment  to  him,  and 
the   alternative. 

"I'd  never  plead  guilty,"  he  thundered. 
"Thfnk  what  It  would  do  to  John. 

"If  I'm  to  die  on  the  gaUows — that's  the 
way  It  is  to  be. 

"I'm  not  afraid.    It  would  hurt  John." 

My  plea  to  John  got  this  imperturbable 
answer: 

"What  does  Jim  say?" 

On  my  way  out,  I  met  Father  Edward 
Brady,  a  friend  of  mine  who  was  the  prison 
chaplain.  We  talked  about  the  McNamara 
boys. 

They  had  lost  their  faith  years  before,  he 
told  me.  And  his  efforts  to  bring  them  back 
Into  the  church  of  their  childhood  seemed 
hopeless. 

"I'm  hunting  a  sp)eclal  prayerbook  now  for 
them,"  the  padre  said. 

"It  has  prayers  In  It  that  they  said  when 
they  were  children.  But  there  seem  to  be 
none  around" 

I  suggested  he  go  to  St.  Vlblana's  school 

and  see  the  sisters  there.     They  might  have 
what  he  wanted. 

"Come  along  with  me,"  he  asked.     And  I 

did. 

The  mother  superior  at  the  school  convent 
searched  around  for  the  special  prayer  book. 
But  none  showed  up. 

We  were  about  to  give  up  when  a  young 
sister  spoke  up: 

"I  believe  we  have  one  at  home.  It  was 
my  brother's.  If  mother  permits,  I'll  get  it 
for  you." 

She  got  the  prayer  book.  It  had  been  that 
of  her  brother,  Mike,  the  young  apprentice 
who  was  killed  in  the  Times  explosion,  his 
body  rent  and  crushed. 

Father  Brady  was  a  patient  man.  He 
talked  little,  but  effectively.  He  had  brought 
many  a  prisoner  to  penitence  before  God. 
And  he  had  walked  beside  many  a  condemned 
man  to  the  gallows,  trying  to  save  their  souls, 
what  with  society  taking  the  life  out  of  their 
bodies. 

He  used  Mike's  prayer  book  to  good  effect. 
Both  Jim  and  Joe  McNamara  returned  to  the 
faith  of  their  fathers. 

And  eventually  they  agreed  to  plead  as 
E>arrow  had  suggested. 

The  defendants'  counsel  was  happy  over 
their  agreement  to  accept  guilt  before  the 
court,  and  depend  on  its  mercy. 

NEWSMEN  GET  TIP  ON  BlC  STORY 

It  was  in  the  morning. 

On  my  way  out  of  the  courthouse  I  met 
a  newspaper  friend. 

"You  seem  Jubilant.  Joe — that  worried  look 
gone." 

"Be  ready  in  the  courtroom  at  2  sharp 
this  afternoon,  and  you  might  get  the  story 
of  yotir  life,"  I  told  him. 

He  was  there,  promptly.  And  beat  his 
more  sluggish  opposition  to  the  breaks  on 
the  story. 

Jim  McNamara  pleaded  guilty  and  waa 
given  life  imprisonment. 

John  McNamara  pleaded  guilty  to  a  bomb- 
ing at  another  plant,  where  none  was  in- 
jured, and  was  given  15  years  in  prison. 

Jim  died  behind  the  big  gray  walls  some 
years  ago.    But  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  from 


the  day  he  entered  It  until  the  day  he  died, 
his  duties  were — to  tend  the  gallows. 

He  prepared  them  for  the  last  moment  on 
earth,  and  saw  many  a  man  go.  as  he  once 
chose  to  go. 

The  panorama  of  life  and  death  always 
affected  me  deeply.  As  to  Darrow.  I  do  not 
know.  Perhaps  I  should  have  had  Father 
Brady  talk  to  him,  too. 

But  men's  minds  are  strange  things — 
and  their  workings  are  known  only  to  God. 

George  Carse,  veteran  Herald -Express 
newsman,  reading  copy  on  the  Scott  Story, 
gasped  when  he  read  this  installment.  He 
was  the  telegrapher  on  the  McNamara  trial. 
Jim  McNamara  gave  him  the  same  tip,  say- 
ing, "look  out  for  the  flash,  kid." 

GOES    TO    FRANCE    FOR    COLUMBUS    KNIGHTS 

The  conflict  In  men's  minds  can  be  good; 
but  it  can  be  terrifying,  too.  Of  all  men's 
fallings.  Intellectual  arrogance  can  be  the 
most  devastating. 

When  men  lose  their  obedience  to  the  God 
above;  when  they  lose  their  faith  In  the 
Master,  then  they,  and  even  millions  of 
others  are  In  danger. 

They  are  apt  to  become  posltlvlsts.  And 
if  their  energies  and  talents  are  large  and 
their  position  powerful,  lacking  a  god  of  their 
own,  they  make  themselves  one  and  en- 
danger society. 

Who  is  there  to  look  up  to  In  life's  cUmb. 
if  we  accept  no  one  above;  seek  guidance  at 
no  higher  level;  accept  no  one's  word  above 
our  own? 

The  battles  in  the  courtroom  end  with  the 
day  for  the  most  part.  With  men  of  good 
will,  the  conflicts  of  mind  and  tongue  con- 
clude and  are  put  aside.  Justice  has  been 
done. 

But  the  battles  of  the  posltlvlst  often  end 
in  war  and  death.  During  World  War  I,  I 
served  on  the  southern  California  draft  board 
and  later  went  to  France  for  the  Knights  of 
Columbus.  War-worried,  exhausted  men  on 
the  board,  working  day  and  night,  quarreled. 
But  the  issues  were  resolved  and  the  quar- 
rels ended  harmlessly. 

CHBISTMAS  IN  NO  MAN'S  LAND 

On  the  fields  of  France.  Flanders,  and  Ger- 
many the  quarrels  of  self-willed  men  who 
had  made  gods  of  themselves  caused  the 
deaths  of  millions  and  started  a  procession 
of  sorrow  that  continues  today. 

The  Kremlin's  cold  war  and  hot  war  are 
further  bloody  evidence  of  this  state  of 
mind — "there  Is  no  god  but  I  •  •  •  what 
I  say  is  so.  What  I  dictate  you  do  •  •  • 
who  is  there  that  knows  better  than  I?  No 
one." 

My  older  brother  Walter  was  the  only  other 
of  the  eight  Scotts  who  came  to  America. 
He  went  to  Flanders  with  the  United  States 
Army  and  fought  the  Germans  there.  The 
story  he  told  me  of  a  Christmas  Eve  In  Bel- 
glum  I  have  repeated  many  times.  It  bears 
repetition. 

Dusk  had  come.  Christmas  Eve,  1917.  over 
no  man's  land  and  the  Allied  and  German 
trenches.  All  over  the  front  there  was  silence. 
The  German  bombardment  had  been  halted. 
The  quiet  was  almost  disturbing  to  the  noise- 
accustomed  lads. 
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When  an  hour  went  by  and  the  stlllnesa 
became  nerve  vracklng.  a  young  French  sol- 
dier near  my  brotlier  stood  la  the  trench 
and  began  to  sing  Stlent  Night.  The  sweet 
cotes  of  that  Christmas  melody  floated  over 
•*no  man's  land." 

Quiet  again  followed,  and  then  from  the 
German  trench  not  far  away  came  the  same 
song,  sung  In  German.  A  doughboy  from 
New  Orleans  sang  It  again;  several  more 
Americans  did  the  same. 

One  of  the  Americans  then  called  out: 
"If  we  hold  up  our  hsmds,  will  you  shoot?" 
Ie  guttoral  English  the  word  came  back. 
It  was.  "No:     •     •     •     we  do  not  shoot.    You 
will  also  do  the  same." 

CHaiSTIAN    SPXRIT   REPLACES   GUNFISE 

Both  Americans  and  Germans  held  up  their 
bands.  There  was  not  a  shot  fired.  Again 
an  American  proposed: 

"Let  us  meet  halfway  and  sing  together." 

"That  is  good,"  the  shout  came  back,  and 
a  German  soldier  was  seen  crawling  out  of 
his  trench.  He  started  out  hesitantly  to- 
ward the  midway.  Soon  there  were  figures 
crawling  gingerly,  then  running  to  the  center. 

These  boys  who  had  been  killing  each 
other  a  few  hours  before  Joined  and  sang  the 
Christmas  hymns,  stories  of  the  Christ  ChMd 
they  worshipped. 

Waiter  asked  the  German  who  spoke 
English  where  he  was  from. 

"We  are  all  Bavarians."  he  eitplalned.  "But 
I  lived  in  New  York  once.  I  was  a  waiter  at 
the  Astor  Hotel,  and  learned  some  English." 

"Hie  Americans  listed  their  home  towns — 
Walter  from  Los  Angeles,  another  from  New 
Orleans,  another  Louisville,  another  Atlanta, 
and  so  on. 

"This  war  Is  over  our  heads,  "  the  German 
waiter  added.  "We  are  not  Interested  In 
killing  you.  We  are  here,  that's  all.  shoot- 
ing away  " 

'  They  sang  for  hours,  and  then  retmmed  to 
their  respective  trenches.  Before  dawn  the 
Americans  were  ordered  to  withdraw  a 
mile  back. 

They  were  barely  entrenched  In  their  new 
positions  when  the  German  bombardment 
was  resumed — and  the  line  they  had  left 
blown  to  bits. 

Boys  Week  has  Just  passed,  and  in  my 
oOca  there  hangs  a  framed  letter  that  I 
prize  very  much.  It  Is  a  commendaUon 
from  the  Boys  Welfare  Council  of  Los  An- 
gelea.  Below  are  the  lignatures  of  many 
1x38  Angeles  men  of  today,  whose  regard  I 
prize   highly. 

A  boy  loves  a  dog,  and  similar  to  that 
love  Is  that  of  a  sports-loving  man  for  all 
boys.  I  was  an  athlete  at  achool  In  Eng- 
land. I  caught  on  soon  and  became  a  coach 
and  a  deep  and  everlasting  fan  of  American 
baseball  and  football  when  I  Uughl  boys 
at  Allegany,  N.  Y. 

At  the  Lob  Angeles  Breakfast  Club  ob- 
serving Boys  Week,  which  with  many  others. 
I  helped  start  25  years  ago,  I  thought  of  the 
old  and  later  days  of  American  sports,  of  the 
boy  athletes  ajid  the  champions  I  have  met 
In  track,  boxing,  and  the  other  fields. 

Lawyers  are  the  profeasionai  advocates  erf 
Justice.  They  seek  to  obtain  it,  under  sports- 
manlike rules. 

Within  the  rules,  the  true  lawyer  and 
the  fine  athlete  plays  the  game.  There  U 
a  natural  kinship. 

When  I  left  Allegany  to  come  to  Los  An- 
geles, I  gave  up  not  only  the  chair  of  rhet- 
oric, but  also  the  football,  baseball,  and 
handball  coaching  chores. 

But  while  there.  It  may  have  been  early 
In  1892.  the  word  got  around  that  the  heavy- 
weight world  champion,  John  L.  SuUlvan 
of  Boston,  was  training  for  a  bout  at  nearby 
Salamanca. 

Sullivan  was  a  rugged,  romantic  figure, 
•  powerful  man  who  had  fought  bare  fist. 
He  was  the  hero  of  a  rougher  day  than 
today. 

But  he  had  acquired  a  weakr.ess  for  the 
drink.     It  was  to  get  him  away  from  the 


Boston  taverns  where  he  was  a  heroic  figure, 
that  his  trainer.  Billy  Muldoon.  brought  him 
to  up-Stdte  New  Ycrk. 

Muldoon  vas  a  wrestler,  a  big.  mighty 
man,  with  muscles  like  an  ox.  He  later  was 
boxing  oomm.iMloDer  for  New  York  and  car- 
ried his  fine  sportsmanship  \7lth  him  all  his 
life — a   revered    figure. 

Several  of  us  went  over  to  the  Sullivan 
training  camp  and  met  the  champ.  That 
was  a  thrill  We  watched  him  training. 
and  we  beard  there  a  story,  both  distressing 
and  amusing. 

Sullivan.  It  seemed,  had  escaped  the 
clutches  of  his  trainer  and  broke  away  from 
camp.  Muld<xin  hunted  him  everywhere. 
Finally,  the  champ  was  found  in  a  tavern, 
buyln?  the  hoiise  drinks,  telling  stories  to 
his  ever-growing  admirers,  and  drtnklng  his 
head  olT. 

Muldoon,  like  most  btg  men.  was  very 
patient.  He  talked  to  Sullivan  like  a  father. 
He  tried  to  persuade  him  to  come  back  to 
camp.     But  Sullivan  wouldn't  move. 

Then  the  famous  fighter  got  saucy.  He 
sassed  the  blj;  wrestler.  Muldoon  put  on  a 
headlock  and  tossed  Sullivan  In  a  heap  on 
the  sawdust  floor 

He  then  picked  up  the  Boston  boy  In  his 
arms,  as  he  would  a  child.  And  carrying 
the  humiliated  and  furious  Sullivan  out  the 
door,  Muldoon  was  heard  htimming: 

"Now  you're  my  baby,  my  darling  baby 
boy." 

Sullivan  lost  his  title  late  In  1892  to  Corbett. 
and  went  Intc  vaudeville  some  years  later  I 
was  In  New  York  and  went  to  a  Bowery 
theater  to  see  him  In  his  act. 

The  audience  was  made  up  of  simple  folk. 
who  wculd  be  very  uneasy  at  one  of  our 
modem  psychological  plays. 

But  they  laughed  uproariously  when  the 
huge  prize  fighter,  speaking  more  raiMxrusly 
than  trippingly,  noted  the  vUUln  skulking 
onto  the  stage  and  proclaimed : 

"If  ye  don't  stay  away  from  my  daughter 
and  get  out  of  here.  Ill  smash  ye  in  the  jaw.** 

Whereupon  the  villain  swooned. 

HOBNOBS    WTTH    SPORTS    CHAMPIONS 

My  sfucceaaors  as  coaches  at  Allegany  were 
two  young  fellows  named  John  J.  MoQraw 

and  Hugh  Jennings. 

Tbey  beard  I  had  left  and.  going  to  the 
college  president,  made  this  proposiUon : 

If  you  give  us  free  tuition  through  school, 
well  coach  baseball  and  football." 

The  president  made  it  a  deal,  and  Muggsy, 
later  Giant  mana^^er  and  third  baseman,  and 
Hugh  I  e.  famed  shortstop  of  the  Giants  and 
Tigers,  worked  their  way  through  St.  Bona- 
venture,  graduated  and  went  on  to  everlast- 
ing fame  in  baseball.  We  met  many  times, 
had  many  a  lauE;h  together,  and  with  them 
met  Connie  Mack,  Philadelphia's  ageless 
sportsman,  who  is  still  my  friend 

Lou  Gehrig.  Babe  Ruth,  and  moet  of  the 
great  bail  players  tiiroughout  the  Nation  I 
have  known.  Ruth  sent  me  an  autograpii«d 
baseball  from  the  Yanks.  I  prised,  too,  the 
great  Knute  Rockne's  friendship  and  shared 
many  of  his  secrets. 

Wonderful,  big  boys  were  these  champions 
of  American  spKsrts. 

The  same  was  true  of  boxing.  I  believe 
In  the  manly  art  of  self-defense,  and  these 
days,  when  I  have  time.  I  occasionally  stop 
in  at  the  CYO  at  St.  Joseph's  School  near 
my  office  to  see  the  lads  box. 

Sometimes  I  teU  them  about  the  greatest 
fighter  of  them  all  for  his  weight.  Bob  Fiti- 
simmons,  who  beat  Corbett.  I  saw  him 
fight  here  In  the  old  Hazard  Pavilion  at 
Fifth  and  HIU  Streets. 

Pltz  had   brains   and   intelligence   as   weU 
as  skiU.     He  was  fighting  Jim  HaU  in  Jack- 
sonville,   Fla ,    for    the    middleweight    title 
When  he  mumbled,  so  Hail  could  iiear  liim 
"This  fellow  hS3  me  licked." 

Hall,  then  champion,  took  him  at  his  word 
and  waded  incnutlously  Into  "Ruby  Robert." 
Fltz  was  walUng.    Ua  kaocked  tije  cham- 
pion cold. 


And  I  teil  them  sometimes,  too,  about  our 
own  Jim  Jeffries,  who  lives  out  in  Burbank; 
and  Peter  Jackson,  one  of  the  old  greets; 
and  Jack  Dempe^y.  a  later  great;  and  Jo« 
Louis — ail  wonderful  men  in  my  eyes. 

I  have  a  special  affection  for  the  Loa 
Angeles  and  Hollywood  baseball  clubs.  I 
mention  that  elsewhere. 

You  can't  love  the  great  figures  and  the 
sports  they  compete  in  and  not  love  boys. 
I  have  a  special  notch  In  my  gun  that  I'm 
proud  of — my  work  with  the  Big  Brothers 
and  Boys"  Clubs 

And  I'm  proud,  too.  that  In  a  modest  way 
I  was  asked  to  help  out  on  the  building  o€ 
the  Bose  Bowl,  where  they  now  play.  I  was 
one  of  70  Invited  to  give  $1,000  nearly  a 
quarter  century  ago. 

With  the  donation  came  a  box  at  the 
Bowl  for  10  years,  with  the  upuon  of  renew- 
ing It.     I  still  have  mine. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  McNamara  trial. 
Clarence  Darrow  was  accused  at  tampering 
with  a  prospective  Juror.  He  was  broucht 
to  trial. 

The  great  lawyer  was  angry  and  hurt  and 
bitter. 

I  met  him  on  the  street  one  day  while 
the  trial  was  going  on. 

■'Joe,"  he  said,  "some  <rf  my  lawyers  are 
telling  me  that  I  .<-bould  not  give  the  clos- 
ing argument  before  the  Jury.  What  do  you 
think?     Should  I  leave  it  u>  another?  " 

"There  was  only  one  Clarence  D^mjw; 
only  one  man  who  can  tell  a  Jury  how  bs 
feels  in  the  Darrow  way.  My  optnlon  Is  that 
you  alone  can  make  the  nrlirnaa."  I  an- 
swered. 

"Thafs  what  I  thotight,  and  thank  you. 
Joe."  he  said  and  ambled  away 

That  was  the  only  time  I  saw  this  man 
with  the  strange  mind  confused;  the  calm. 
low  voice  (he  rarely  raised  lt>.  but  said 
things   that  could  cot  you  to  pieces 

I  made  a  note  to  hear  his  address,  aitd 
did. 

Darrow  was  a  medium-stsed  mun.  not  ex- 
actly elegant  in  appearance,  but  earthy  in 
looks  and  manner. 

CLARENCZ  DAJiaoW  PLEADS  OWN  CAUS« 

I  tiptoed  into  the  crowded  courtroom,  for 
It  was  silent,  all  but  the  low,  sharp  voice 
of  the  squat  fiurure  before  the  Jury  box.  He 
was  moving  slowly  before  the  men.  He  was 
talking  about  Darrow— hla  Irteiids  and  hU 
enemies. 

He  was  castigating  the  Industrial  giants 
of  the  day.  the  steel,  the  copper  kings  the 
financial  giants.  His  lip  curled  as  he  snarled 
his  anger  at  them 

"They  are  watching  this  trial  from  their 
mighty  thrones  today.  '  he  proclaimed 
"They  are  praying.  U  they  can  pray,  and 
hoping  that  you  put  CTarence  Darrow  be- 
blDd  the  bars.- 
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"That  would  make  them  happy;  they  could 
clap  their  hands  In  glee  at  that— Darrow, 
who  defends  the  poor,  behind  prison  bars." 

He  would  stop  at  tlie  right  time  •  •  • 
spit  into  the  cuspidor,  and  then  start  again 
In  his  drawling  way — 

"But  there  Is  another  •  •  •  i^q^  ^ 
larger  body  of  people  who  also  are  watching 
the  outcome  of  this   trial,  waiting   to  hear 
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what  you   men   on  the   jury  will   do  with 
Clarence  Darrow. 

MICHTT    PLEADEB    SWATS   JU«T 

"But  th«jy  are  not  near  the  mighty  •  •  • 
they  are  the  men  and  women  whom  I  have 
defended  these  25  years  •  •  •  they  are 
the  men  w  ho  lived  and  work  In  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  •  •  •  the  copper  mines  of 
Colorado  •  •  •  the  coal  mines  of  Illi- 
nois •  •  •  they  are  the  men  of  the  steel 
mills,  the  factories  •  •  •  they  are  the 
poor  who  have  suffered. 

"Because  I  have  defended  these.  Clarence 
Darrow  must  go  to  Jail,  the  mighty  say  " 

Darrow  hung  his  head,  then  lifted  It  again: 

"On  my  way  Into  this  courtroom,  in  a 
corridor  out  there,  a  little  old  woman  stopped 
me.  I  did  not  know  her.  She  only  knew  I 
was  Darrow,  going  to  trial  before  this  Jury. 

*■  T  do  r.ot  want  to  detain  you,"  she  told  me 
gently.  She  wore  over  her  shoulders  an  old 
shawl,  such  as  my  mother  wore. 

"  'I  want  you  to  know,  Mr.  Darrow,'  she 
continued,  'that  I  am  sorry  for  you.  I  believe 
you  are  a  good  meaning  man.  I  will  pray 
for  you.' 

"With  that,  this  little  woman  reached  for 
my  hand,  and  she  bent  over  It,  and  her  tears 
fell  on  It." 

GOES    rSEK   AfTEX   OREAT    ORATION 

Darrow  faced  the  full  12  men.  He  slowly 
lifted  the  back  of  his  hand  to  his  lips  and 
kissed  it.  Kissing,  as  it  were,  the  tears  that 
had  fallen  there  as  a  mother  kisses  away  the 
tears  of  her  babe. 

"In  all  my  life."  he  concluded.  "I  have  not 
touched  a  rarer  diamond,  or  any  Jewel  so 
precious." 

Darrow  sat  down.  But  he  could  have 
walked  freely  out  of  the  courtroom.  The 
Jury  could  not  agree.    He  was  not  convicted. 

The  sp<>ed  of  transmission,  the  world  wide 
news  age-ncies,  the  radio  transmission  of 
pictures  and  other  developments  in  the  field 
of  the  fourth  estate  has  completely  trans- 
formed the  tone  of  American  newspapers. 

In  long  gone  days,  the  field  in  which  I 
once  fondly  hoped  to  live — the  press — was 
known  for  Its  personal  journalism.  In  the 
battle  of  opinion,  and  In  the  public  arena, 
some  men  called  each  other  names  that  were 
unpardonable,  and  fought  relentlessly,  with- 
out regard   to   feelings  or  reputation. 

As  one  holding  public  offices,  such  as  presi- 
dent of  the  school  board  for  over  10  years, 
I  regarded  public  criticism  part  of  the  Job. 
It  Is  that  today,  and  should  be. 

A  presf  free  to  criticize  is  the  sword  of 
freedom.  And  to  be  free,  the  press  must 
have  wide  range,  reaching  Into  the  hidden 
places  of  public  life. 

I         TELLS    or    ATTACK    BT    GEKERAL    OTIS 

Too,  the  dignity  of  private  citizens  must 
be  upheld.  The  fairness  of  the  press  today 
generally  is  shown  by  their  willingness  to 
correct  a  mistake. 

I  had  been  one  of  the  attorneys  represent- 
ing the  McNamara  boys,  one  of  whom  plead- 
ed guilty  to  dynamiting  the  Times  Building. 
That  bU'Jding  and  paper  was  owned  and 
directed  by  Oen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  a  vet- 
eran of  two  wars. 

Prior  to  my  appearance  for  these  brothers. 
General  Otis  and  I  enjoyed  a  friendship  and 
a  mutual  respect  through  the  years.  I  was 
a  pallbearer  at  his  wife's  funeral. 

On  the  school  board.  General  Otis  never 
criticized  me  personally,  although  he  got 
after  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  a  distinguished  educa- 
tor, and  our  superintendent  of  schools. 

Of  course  the  newspaper  criticized  the 
school  board  as  a  whole — that  is  a  valued 
privilege  and  right  of  the  press. 

The  Moore  Incident  happened  this  way: 

The  good  superintendent  and  all  of  us 
were  locking  forward  to  the  first  national 
convention  of  educators  to  come  to  Los 
Angeles. 

Over  10,000  teachers  and  administrators 
were  expected. 


GETS    IN     DTTTCH    WITH    OKNXaAL    OTIS 

Los  Angeles  needed  and  wanted  conven- 
tions, so  we  prepared  a  gala  affair  for  them. 
Including  a  fancy  welcoming  program.  Dr. 
Moore  asked  General  Otis  to  write  the 
welcome. 

General  Otis  was  a  man  of  great  honesty 
and  talent,  but  bitterly  opposed  unions. 
When  the  requested  welcome  article  came 
back  to  Dr.  Moore,  It  was  a  bitter  denuncia- 
tion of  unions. 

Dr.  Moore,  of  course,  brought  It  to  the 
board. 

"We  can't  use  It,"  he  said.  "What  shall 
we  do?" 

I  backed  him  up.  Many  of  the  teachers 
who  would  be  our  guests  had  fathers  or 
brothers  who  were  members  of  unions;  hus- 
bands, perhaps.  Mayt>e  they  themselves 
were  members. 

Two  other  board  members  and  I  supported 
Dr.  Moore  in  returning  the  article  to  General 
Otis.  The  other  two  board  members  voted 
that  we  use  It. 

rAIRHAIRED    BOT    BECOMES   WHIPPING   EOT 

Dr.  Moore  explained  the  situation  to  Gen- 
eral Otis;  told  him  the  article  would  not 
be  lised.  Thereafter  Moore  was  so  sharply 
criticized  in  General  Otis'  paper  that  he 
came  to  me  one  day  and  said : 

"Joe,  it's  not  worth  It.  I  have  an  offer 
to  become  dean  of  education  at  Yale.  I'm 
going  to  take  it." 

I  tried  to  change  his  mind:  encouraged 
him  to  fight  this  thing  through.  But  he 
went  to  Yale.  Later,  he  became  provost  of 
the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles, 
and  has  lived  a  long  and  distinguished  life, 
dedicated  to  the  education  of  our  children. 

But  Immediately  after  the  McNamara  case, 
the  boys  pleaded  guilty  on  a  Friday,  the  paper 
began  to  blast  me  personally.  The  next 
Tuesday  I  was  up  for  reelection  to  the  board. 

During  those  4  days  the  criticism  was 
bitter. 

That  was  1911, 1  believe.  The  lampooning 
continued  with  growing  intensity  for  the 
next  5  years  1  served  on  the  board. 

I  was  the  butt  of  slurs;  the  topic  of  hod- 
carrier  cartoons. 

Then  I  retired  from  the  board  after  10 
years  of  service.  I  became  a  private  citizen, 
spending  my  days  in  the  routine  practice 
of  law — helping  in  local  civic  and  charitable 
affairs;  spending  time  with  my  family. 

As  a  private  citizen,  I  was  entitled  to  free- 
dom from  attack.  Once  the  white-headed 
boy,    I    now    was    the    whipping    boy. 

The  hurricane  was  being  whipped  up. 

Gen.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  was  one  of  the 
pioneer  newspapermen  of  the  West;  he  was 
a  fearless  man  who  fought  In  the  Civil  War, 
and  also  at  a  venerable  age.  went  out  to  the 
Philippines  in  the  Spanish -American  War. 

Up  to  the  McNamara  trial  he  and  I  were 
on  friendly  terms.  In  fact,  he  honored  me 
with  being  pallbearer  to  his  beloved  and 
venerable  wife. 

When  the  McNamara  courtroom  episode 
ended,  he  never  let  up  on  me.  He  pilloried 
me  during  the  4  days  between  the  date  of  the 
end  of  the  trial  and  my  candidacy  for  reelec- 
tion on  the  school  board,  when  I  managed  to 
be  reelected  but  by  a  diminished  vote. 

From  that  time  until  I  retired  from  the 
school  board  In  1915,  he  took  every  occasion 
to  vilify  me  in  the  Times. 

I  knew  very  well  the  law  of  California  with 
respect  to  a  newspaper  criticizing  public  of- 
ficials, which  up  to  that  time  was  almost  un- 
limited. I  knew  also  that  when  I  became  a 
private  citizen,  and  no  longer  a  public  of- 
ficial, the  newspaper  that  would  attack  me 
had  to  be  very  well  within  the  bounds  of 
truth  In  order  to  escape  libel  litigation. 

I  had  packed  my  scrapbooks  with  his  news 
items  from  the  Times  for  4  years,  and  I  waited 
for  a  chance  to  get  back  at  tills  man  who 
was  trying  to  destroy  me. 

The  opportunity  came  in  a  most  unex- 
pected manner.  One  day  a  middle-aged  lady 
called  to  see  me  with  letters  of  introduction 


from  Pasadena  people  and  she  told  me  a 
story  of  her  married  life,  full  of  unhappiness 
and  desperately  in  need  of  protection. 

After  listening  carefully  to  her,  I  told  her 
to  go  home  and  think  it  over  and  I  would 
see  her  In  the  morning.  She  came  back  and 
told  me  the  same  story  and  Insisted  upon  a 
divorce  and  said  she  had  a  husband  who  was 
a  dangerous  man. 

He  had  bluffed  her  lawyer  In  Seattle  at 
the  point  of  a  gun  v;hen  she  asked  for  a 
divorce  up  there.  I  told  her  I  had  Just  done 
a  stretch  of  professional  work  in  Tombstone, 
Ariz.,  the  last  4  or  5  years,  and  that  didn't 
lx)ther  me.  I  promised  to  file  the  complaint 
which  we  prepared  and  she  signed  It. 

The  next  morning  at  the  breakfast  table 
I  got  the  shock  of  my  life,  and  at  the  same 
time  I  bad  reached  the  crisis  that  I  had  been 
hoping  for.  There  was  a  libelous  statement 
from  the  husband  denouncing  me  in  un- 
equivocal terms  as  to  my  professional  con- 
duct with  his  wife.  It  stated  that  other 
lawyers  had  seen  her  and  she  was  a  nervous 
wreck,  and  they  had  refused  to  represent 
her,  and  that  Joe  Scott  was  not  going  to  line 
his  pockets  at  his  expenses,  etc.,  etc. 

DISREGARDS  ADVICZ  Or  GUT  BARHAM 

I  came  down  to  the  office  and  told  my  col- 
leagues that  I  was  going  to  start  suit  against 
the  Times  at  once.  So  I  took  the  precaution 
to  see  a  very  warm  friend  of  mine,  an  out- 
standing newspaper  publisher,  Guy  Barhana, 
publisher  of  the  Evening  Herald.  He  urged 
me  not  to  do  anything  of  that  kind,  and 
said  that  nobody  ever  recovered  a  cent  from 
the  Times,  which  had  its  own  way  with 
everytKXly  that  oppKJsed  it,  and  people  that 
sued  the  Times  never  recovered  a  dime. 
They  either  lost  out  in  the  trial  court  or  were 
beaten  out  by  mistakes  in  the  trial  by  a  de- 
cision of  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  told  Mr.  Barham  I  appreciated  his  advice, 
but  I  could  not  accept  it.  I  was  going  to  sue 
the  Times,  I  was  going  to  cross  examine  Otis 
and  argue  the  case  to  the  jury. 

He  loolted  me  in  the  face  quietly  and  earn- 
estly said,  "Joe  you  are  Just  nuts." 

I  shook  hands  with  him  and  went  on  my 
way  and  filed  a  complaint  that  day. 

In  the  morning  the  Times  made  reference 
to  the  complaint,  and  that  story.  Shortly 
after  the  complaints  were  filed  I  discovered 
that  the  husband  In  the  case  was  an  ex- 
convict  and  had  served  time  in  the  peniten- 
tiary at  McNeil's  Island  for  land  frauds  in 
the  administration  of  President  Taft. 

The  lady  In  the  case  had  told  me  that  he 
always  had  a  Winchester  In  one  side  of  his 
desk  and  a  bowle  knife  In  the  other. 

So  I  sent  an  old-time  deputy  sheriff,  a 
fearless  friend  of  mine,  to  visit  the  husband 
in  his  home  at  Pasadena,  to  give  him  this 
message ; 

"Mr.  Scott  wishes  you  to  understand  he 
has  sued  the  Times  for  libel.  If  what  you 
are  purported  to  have  said  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les Times  is  true,  that  U  slander,  and  it  is 
an  actionable  offense  against  you. 

"He  furthermore  wlshe«  you  to  understand 
that  If  he  has  courage  enough  to  sue  the 
Times  for  libel,  he  certainly  has  enough  to 
sue  an  ex-convict  mUlionaire  for  slander  for 
speaking  that  way  about  him." 

The  message  was  delivered  directly  to 
him. 

OTlS-JOHltSON   FEUD   BELJ^S   CAX7SK 

The  sequel  came  in  the  trial  of  the  case. 
At  that  time  there  was  a  terrific  battle  on 
between  the  "stand  pat"  Republicans  and 
the  "progressive"  Republicans,  the  latter  be- 
ing the  group  supjxirtlng  Gov.  Hiram  W. 
Johnson. 

The  feud  l>etween  Otis  and  Johnson  was 
terrific,  and  the  feud  also  between  the  Times 
and  the  Express,  the  paper  run  In  the  In- 
terest of  the  progressive  Republican  Party 
by  Ed  T.  Earl,  who  was  also  the  editor  of 
the  morning  paper  called  tbe  Tribune. 

So.  from  the  standpoint  of  newspaper  pub- 
licity I  was  fOTtunate  because  I  had  un- 
limited  publicity   in   my    bsxtis   viCSx   Xi» 
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Times  from  the  express  and  tlie  morning 
Tribune. 

The  question  about  getting  associate 
counsel  was  a  problem. 

My  two  associates  at  that  time.  J.  B.  Jou- 
Jon  Roche  and  A.  G.  Hitter,  the  former  now 
dead  but  the  latter  still  practicing  and  a 
thorough -going  lawyer  and  stanch  friend 
of  mine  all  his  life,  were  unfortunately  ap- 
perlng  as  witnesses  In  the  case. 

So  another  lawyer  was  absolutely  Impera- 
tive. 

I  bad  no  desire  to  Inflict  a  plea  upon  any 
member  of  the  local  bar,  which  would  incur 
the  hostilities  of  Otis  If  they  were  asso- 
ciated in  the  case.  So  I  went  down  to  Arl- 
■ona  to  a  stanch  friend  of  mine,  John 
Mason  Ross,  who  bad  been  interested  with 
me  In  mining  litigation  for  4  or  5  years. 

He  gladly  came  up  and  was  a  tower  of 
strength  throughout  the  trial  and  the  sub- 
sequent appeals.  He  has  now  departed  from 
this  lire  after  an  enviable,  stainless  career  as 
•  lawyer  and  gentleman. 

TZLLS  OTTB  STOBT  ON  WTTNZSS  STAND 

I  was  placed  upon  the  witness  stand,  of 
course,  as  the  prime  witness  for  myself,  and 
was  a  cross-examined  for  one  and  one-half 
days  by  the  Times'  lawyers,  and  I  am  frank 
to  say  I  probably  showed  by  resentment  and 
feelings  quite  properly  as  a  witness,  and  used 
what  limited  vocabulary  I  had  to  erplaln  ray 
resentment  and  justifiable  indignation  at 
the  treatment  I  received. 

The  Times'  attorneys  have  all  disappeared 
from  this  earthly  world  of  trouble  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  participants  on  behalf  of  the 
Times  have  likewise  moved  elsewhere. 

One  of  the  few  comforting  experiences  I 
had  in  the  trial  was  the  testimony  of  Harry 
Chandler,  a  great  American  gentleman  and 
outstanding  public-spirited  citizen.  He 
quietly  went  on  the  stand  and  said  bo  far  as 
he  was  concerned  he  had  no  animosity  to- 
ward me,  and  behaved  throughout  as  a  high- 
minded  joumallst. 

But,  on  the  contrary,  General  Otis  did  not 
testify  to  that  fact;  so.  of  course,  it  left  the 
proof  of  this  animus  self-evident  and  appar- 
ent to  the  Jury.  I  so  utilized  that  fact  In  my 
argument  to  the  ivory. 

Probably  one  of  the  most  dramatic  mo- 
ments In  the  testimony  occurred  when  the 
opposing  attorneys  put  on  the  stand  the  hus- 
band who  had  purportedly  given  the  Times 
the  article  that  led  to  the  trial.  It  was  the 
tL-Bt  time  I  had  looked  at  the  man.  He  waa 
about  53. 

OnS  WTTMSSS  SPRINGS  suxiviaz 

I  remembered  vividly  my  message  to  him. 

He  didn't  look  In  my  direction  at  all;  he 
carefully  avc4ded  my  gase.  But  I  leaned  half 
way  over  the  table  In  my  eagerness  to  listen 
to  his  testimony.     This  was  the  colloquy: 

Question:  "Do  you  recall  talking  to  a  Times 
reporter  on  the  night  of  the  alxteenth  of 
March  last?" 

Answer:   "No,  sir." 

Question;  "Well.  I  mean  to  say.  over  the 
telephone?" 

Answer:  "No.  sir." 

Question:  "Well,  waa  there  some  other 
time;   have  I  got  the  time  right?" 

Answer:  "I  never  talked  to  a  Times  re- 
porter." 

Question:  "You  mean  to  say  you  never 
talked  to  a  Tlme«  reporter  at  any  time,  either 
by  telephone  or  otherwise?" 

Answer:   "That's  right." 

Then  there  was  a  dramatic  pause,  and  I 
waited  for  the  next  move. 

After  a  huddle  among  the  lawyers  for  the 
defendant  and  General  Otla.  one  of  them 
arose  and  said  he  woiild  like  a  recess  for  20 
minutes  at  this  time. 
I  objected  and  said: 
"What  do  you  want  a  recess  for?"* 
And  then  came  the  answer  from  the  law- 
yer: "We  were  taken  by  surprise." 


At  that  time  I  Jumped  up  and  said: 

"Don't  give  me  that!  Any  school  lx>y  stu- 
dent in  a  law  school  knows  you  shouldn't 
put  a  man  on  the  stand  unleas  you  know 
what  he  will  testify  to." 

I  objected  to  the  recess,  but  the  Judge 
who  was  trying  the  case  very  carefully  looked 
at  me  quietly  and  wisely  and  said: 

"Mr.  Scott  we  are  nearly  due  for  an  after- 
noon recess  and  we  will  take  a  recess  for 
the  usual   afternoon  Interval." 

When  the  recess  was  flnlshed,  to  my  amaoe- 
ment,  and  to  the  huge  enjoyment  cf  my 
friend  and  associate,  John  M.  Rosa,  they  put 
a  boy  15  or  16  years  of  ag2  on  the  stand 
and  this  transpired: 

He  testified  he  was  the  son  of  the  man 
whom  the  news  story  bad  quoted.  They 
asked  the  boy: 

Q-aestion:  "Did  you  talk  to  a  Times  re- 
porter on  the  sixteenth  of  March  last?" 

Answer:  "Yes.  sir." 

Question:  "Did  you  talk  to  him  personally 
or  over  the  phone?" 

Answer:  "Over  the  phone." 

Question:  "I  am  shewing  you  a  transcript 
of  the  Times  newspaper  of  that  morning,  and 
direct  your  attention  to  a  statement  appar- 
ently made  by  you.  and  ask  if  that  is  sub- 
stantially true?" 

The  witness  took  the  paper  and  then  read 
It  carefully  and  then  answered  "Yes." 

Then  came  the  routine  statement  from 
the  Times  counsel,  "Take  the  witness." 

The  young  witness  was  then  asked  by  us 
if  be  uttered  those  wcrds  in  his  own  voice, 
or  the  voice  of  his  father.  He  said  he  Imi- 
tated his  father's  voice. 

Then  he  was  asked: 

"Now  son,  take  this  paper  and  read  it  in 
the  voice  of  3rour  father." 

When  the  youngster  flni.=hed  reading  the 
paper  In  the  attempted  effort  to  Imitate 
his  father's  voice,  the  Jurors  were  rlslbly 
amused. 

The  question  of  a  personal  argument  to  the 
Jury  was  one  of  the  uppermost  problems  of 
the  trial.  There  Is  an  old  saying  In  law. 
"the  man  who  Is  his  own  lawyer,  has  a  fool 
for  a  client." 

I  had  emphasized  that  axiom  when  I  was 
trying  to  teach  legal  ethics  to  my  students 
at  Loyola  when  I  was  dean  of  the  law  echoed. 

But  I  thought  nobody  could  express  them- 
selves as  to  the  damage  I  had  received,  bet- 
ter than  I  could  myself,  and  above  all,  I 
didn't  want  to  put  anybody  else  in  the  poel- 
tlon  of  risking  the  uncontrollable  resent- 
ment of  Otis. 

DKCmBS  TO  AKGUX  OWN  CASK 

I  was  sitting  In  the  lounge  room  of  the  Lot 
Angeles  Athletic  Club  with  Roes,  after 
luncheon  on  a  Saturday  pireceding  the  morn- 
ing when  the  arguments  to  the  Jury  would 
start.  The  Judge,  since  deceased,  who  was 
trying  the  case,  walked  Into  the  lobby.  He 
was  a  Judge  from  outside  the  cotmty.  because 
there  was  so  much  bitterness  In  the  city  and 
among  lawyers  and  people  generally,  that 
both  sides  felt  it  was  too  mruch  of  an  Imposi- 
tion to  ask  a  local  Judge  to  try  the  case. 

So  we  had  an  outside  Judge.  I  think  he 
was^  from  Colusa  County. 

As  he  came  Into  the  lobby  of  the  Athletic 
Club  he  beckoned  to  Roas  and  Rosa  walked 
over  and  talked  to  him  10  or  IS  minutes. 

When  he  came  back  he  said : 

"What  do  you  suppose  the  Judge  asked 
me?" 

I  said  'What?"  and  he  said,  "He  wanted 
to  know  If  you  were  goln;  to  argue  the  caM 
to  the  Jury." 

I  said.   "What   did   you   tell  him?" 

"I    told   him    I   didnt    know." 

And  the  Judge  said.  "WeU,  If  I  were  In 
hla  place,  I  wouldn't  argue  the  caae,  but. 
if  he  wants  to  argue  It.  I  will  exercise  my 
discretion  and  allow  him  to  argue." 


I  said.  "What  would  you  do,  John?"  and 

he  said.  "I  wouldn't  argue  It." 

ICAJLXS    STnaiMO   APPEAL    TO   JXTST 

Well,  I  said.  "John,  I  am  going  to  argue 
It;  there  is  nobody  who  can  tell  the  Jury 
how  I  feel  about  this  matter. 

"I  have  a  wife  and  six  children  born  in 
California,  and  I  don't  want  anybody  to  take 
the  place  of  their  father  to  protect  their  wel- 
fare. I  think  I  can  stay  in  line  and  not  ex- 
ceed the  bounds  of  propriety,  although  it 
may  be  quite  a  strain  to  do  so." 

So  the  following  morning  the  arguments 
commenced. 

It  came  time  then  to  address  the  Jury 
and  my  opposing  attorney  took  the  attitude 
of  sweetness  and  light.  He  had  no  mallc»— 
we  had  been  friends  for  years. 

And  the  more  he  presented  his  clever, 
ingratiating  speech,  the  more  nettled,  the 
more  impatient,  the  angrier  I  became. 

At  last  I  was  before  the  Jury.  I  know 
this  hour  would  decide  the  reet  of  my  life. 
This  was  the  turning  point.  I  was  to  be 
hounded  always  or  a  free,  respected  man. 

First,  I  disposed  of  the  opposing  counsel: 
"There  was  another  man  2.000  years  ago." 
I  said,  "who  had  pretended  friendahip  to 
the  Saviour  •  •  •  and  had  klseed  Him 
*  *  *  and  bad  used  those  same  tones 
to  H'.m  •  •  •  and  then  took  90  piece* 
ot  silver  to  betray  Him. 

"What  happened  that  I,  too.  had  not  been 
kissed?" 

I  meant  the  eomparleon  In  no  blasphemoua 
way — the   Jury   understood   that. 

I  told  them  of  the  long  yean  of  suffer- 
ing tinder  this  unJuaUfled  and  undeserved 
lash.  I  asked  for  relief  from  it  The  Jury. 
I  told  them,  had  that  power  in  their  hands. 

WINS  vamicT  Fo«  947,700 

I  knew  from  the  evidence  that  the  court 
would  instruct  a  verdict,  but  my  anger  knew 
no  bounds.  I  wanted  a  substantial  verdict — 
enough  of  an  award  to  make  those  who  were 
punlahlng  me  conedoua  of  what  they  had 
done. 

But  I  sensed  the  fear  of  the  Jurors.  Power 
can  freeze  man's  mind  tc  injustice  some- 
times. 


The  Joe  Scott  Storj— No.  C 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  cAUroaNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
following  is  a  continuaUon  of  the  Jo« 
Scott  Story  previously   referred   to: 

I  singled  out  on  the  Jury  an  old  Alaskan 
•ourdough.  He  had  braved  the  north  i 
worst  dangers  and  faced  dangerous  men. 

"Your  whole  life  has  been  one  of  coxirage."* 
I  said.  looking  at  him.  "but  you  fear  now 
for  the  first  time.  You  fear  the  power  of  an 
old  man  and  you  are  afraid  to  give  Justice. 
But  if  that  is  what  you  do  in  that  Jury 
room  •  •  •  fear  •  •  •  you  will 
walk  out  of  here  a  coward,  and  skulk  for  the 
reet  of  your  life  •  •  •  you  always  wUl 
know  that  you  were  afraid  •  •  •  afraid 
to  give  a  Jxist  verdict." 

OEATR    or   OTTs    KiTOs    snnsawKag 

I  singled  out  another,  then  another,  and 
tried  to  break  down  fean  I  was  certain  they 
had  against  handing  down  an  adequate  ver- 
dict. With  each,  the  tension  ro^  higher. 
Z  concluded  my  pleading,  exhatisted. 
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They  handed  down  a  verdict  of  $47,700. 
It  was  vindication  enough  for  any  man.  The 
checks,  photostated,  hang  in  my  library. 

They  remind  me  of  a  day  long  since  gone, 
the  biggest  day  In  my  life. 

General  Otis  died  not  long  after.  And 
with  him  died,  to  my  knowledge,  the  era 
called  j>er8onaJ  Journalism.  The  battle  was 
over.  The  bitterness  had  gone  the  way  of 
all  flesh. 

The  hurricane  had  reached  the  peak  of 
Its  fury,  and  not  long  after,  faded  down  to 
a  whisper. 

Harry  Chandler  became  the  publisher  of 
the  Times,  and  he  and  I  were  fast  friends. 
We  met  many  times.  I  begged  him  for 
money  for  Loyola  University  and  he  gave 
it  graciously. 

That  trial  was  more  than  35  years  ago. 
and  remembered  because  It  was  the  turning 
point  13  my  life — the  crisis. 

There  was  only  one  amusing  moment  that 
came  cut  of  it.  My  attorney,  John  Mason 
Ross,  had  suggested  that  I  challenge  two  of 
the  Jurors.  He  was  afraid  one,  especially. 
might  be  against  us.  I  debated  the  matter. 
then  took  a  chance. 

"I  think  that  one  Is  all  right."  I  said. 

We  checked  up  after  the  Jury  came  In. 
The  one  John  had  worried  about  was  the 
one  who  held  out — but  for  a  larger  verdict. 

The  stresses  and  worries  that  come  with 
hard  time  produce  strange  offshoots.  Thia 
young  generation  had  one  in  the  thirties. 

It  bred  feverish  legislation,  communism, 
and  aU  kinds  of  panaceas  that  would  lead 
us  from  our  traditional  and  sure-fire  paths 
of  fre«?dom  and  material  progress.  Some 
men  tried   to  teach  hatreds. 

Times  were  very  hard  after  I  first  came  to 
Los  Angeles  in  18«3.  Etollars  were  very 
scarce;  people  suffered  and  worried.  None 
of  us  escaped  Its  unkindly  Influences. 

Perhaps  that's  what  accounted  for  a  move- 
ment called  the  American  Protective  Asso- 
ciation  (APA). 

It  swiftly  rose  to  power  In  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  Parties.  It  was  based  on 
religious  bigotry,  somewhat  akin  to  the  later 
Ku  Kl'jx  Klan.    And  It  died  almost  as  swiftly. 

Any  movement  based  on  Injustices  and 
hatred  dies,  but  while  It  reigns,  people  suf- 
fer Indignities,  if  not  of  the  body,  certainly 
of  the  spirit.  With  men  of  good  will,  the 
APA  was  something  to  route  out  of  our 
•OClety. 

HTKIT  T.  CAGE  FOK  Blli  OT  EIGHTS 

Next  to  the  words  of  God.  the  Bill  of 
Right*  has  always  rested  deepest  In  my 
heart.  So  It  waa  that,  with  this  wave  of 
rellgiC'US  persecution,  I  attended  the  Los  An- 
geles County  convention  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

It  vias  1890.  one  of  the  hard  years. 

My  final  citizenship  papers  had  not  yet 
been  i^lven  me.  so  I  could  not  yet  vote.  I 
eat  up  in  the  balcony  of  the  convention  hall, 
and  listened  to  the  debates  on  this  and  other 
tcplcs  of  the  day. 

I  had  no  party  afBUatlon.  But  at  the 
close  of  that  day  I  was  a  Republican  and 
remained  one  ever  since. 

The  APA's  were  very  strong  In  that  con- 
fcntlcn.     How   strong,   no   one   quite   knew. 

But  a  trial  lawyer  of  high  repute.  Henry 
T.  Gai;e.  had  come  up  from  his  small  ranch 
In  Dcwney  to  address  the  gathering.  He 
spo'^te  on  the  Bill  of  Rights — which  guaran- 
tees freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  religion, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  the  related  free- 
doms— the  heart  and  soul  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  the  spirit  of  our  people. 

KNOCKS  DOWN  ST7ELT  EEDHXAO 

Thii^  outstanding  lawyer  brought  his  speech 
to  a  climax  by  demanding  that  the  con- 
vention reiterate  Its  support  of  those  rights. 


He  demanded  the  delegates  take  a  position 
for  freedom  for  all. 

It  was  a  thrilling  talk,  and  moved  me 
deeply.  I  can  still  see  him  walking  off  the 
platform  to  the  back  of  the  hall.  I  can  still 
see  a  smart-aleck  rise  on  the  floor  and  de- 
mand that  Gage  be  declared  out  of  order. 

"He  must  place  such  a  proposal  before 
the  committee,  so  that  It  might  regularly  be 
brought  onto  the  floor,  according  to  the 
rules,"  the  objector  snipped. 

The  chairman  ruled  for  the  objector,  and 
I  saw  Gage  turn  In  the  aisle  below,  shout 
back  that  he  is  appealing  from  the  chair, 
and  start  for  the  forum  again. 

He  was  brawny  of  build,  strong  and  agile, 
with  the  swift  movements  of  an  athlete. 

Halfway  down,  a  surly  delegate,  one  of 
the  opposing  APA's,  looked  up  at  him  and 
called  him  a  name — one  that  requires  a  smile 
with  It.     But  the  surly  fellow  didn't  smile. 

Gage  yelled  In  anger,  leaped  at  the  fellow, 
picked  him  up  and  struck  him  on  the  Jaw, 
and  sent  him  reeling  Into  another  row. 

His  appeal  from  the  chair  placed  the  Issue 
squarely  before  the  delegates. 

All  but  a  few  yelled  "Aye." 

Right  then  and  there  the  movement  be- 
gan to  slide  downhill.  The  convention  not 
only  supported  Gage.     They  cheered  him. 

Henry  Gage.  Mason  and  Methodist,  had 
stopped  the  APA  drive  In  its  tracks. 

Two  years  later  he  put  the  final  touches 
to  that  group.  At  the  Republican  State 
convention  he  was  nominated  for  governor, 
and  won  at  the  general  election,  whipping 
them  soundly  in  both  instances.  The  move- 
ment disintegrated  and  never  was  heard 
from  again  until  the  Klan  picked  up  some 
of  the  old  ashes,  adding  to  the  proscribed  list 
Jews  and  Negroes. 

When  that  happened,  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury later.  I  knew  one  of  the  things  to  do. 

I  got  on  my  horse — an  iron  horse — and 
traveled  through  the  South,  speaking  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  the  guaranty  of  religious  lib- 
erty and  equal  opportunity  to  all.  I  re- 
membered Henry   Gage. 

Until  he  retired  from  the  public  arena,  I 
was  a  devoted  Gage  man. 

XntVZXL  STATUE  OF  STEPHEN  M.  WHTTE 

He  came  to  the  courthouse  yard  and  gave 
a  fine  address  at  the  unveiling  of  the  statue 
of  Stephen  W.  White,  in  1907.  It  was  a 
kindly  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  old 
friend  White,  the  Democrat  leader,  from  the 
Republican  leader. 

Through  the  years,  from  1394.  I  had 
watched  the  harbor  battle  mainly  from  the 
side  lines,  but  with  a  deep  interest. 

White's  death  left  some  things  undone, 
among  them  the  annexation  to  Los  Angeles 
of  the  land  verging  the  harbor  site.  Then, 
with  14  others.  I  was  named  on  a  committee 
of  businessmen  to  develop  public  opinion 
and  work  out  the  annexation. 

But  to  go  back  to  the  early  nineties,  Collls 
E  Huntington,  head  of  the  Southern  Paclflo 
Railroad,  had  built  a  rail  line  to  Santa 
Monica.  He  Invested,  In  addition  to  the 
road,  over  $3,000,000  for  the  construction  of 
the  wharf  in  Santa  Monica  Bay. 

BATTLE  or  GIANTS  OVER  LOS  ANGELES   HAKBOR 

That  was  an  awful  lot  of  money  In  those 
days. 

Huntington  dreamed  of  placing  the  har- 
bor there.  Had  he  been  successful,  his  rail- 
road would  have  a  transcontinental  monop- 
oly. 

The  railroad  had  many  powerful  friends 
not  only  In  California  but  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

But  he  had  powerful  opponents  too.  Many 
Los  Angeles  businessmen  were  among  these, 
as  were   White,  the  United  States  Senator. 


and  the  Army  engineers.  They  wanted  the 
harbor  at  San  Pedro. 

The  conflict  raged  into  a  battle  of  the 
giants. 

The  destiny  of  communities  have  been 
built  on  such  conflicts  as  these.  If  the  right 
idea  wins.  It  goes  ahead;  if  not.  It  stagnates. 

The  destiny  of  Los  Angeles  hung  on  many 
threads,  perhaps.  All  Interwoven  to  make 
the  fabric  it  Is.  But  water  and  the  harbor 
were  the  major  threads  Its  future  hung  on. 
Getting  water  was  a  question  of  time  and 
money. 

The  public  support  was  there,  as  we 
learned. 

But  men  bitterly  differed  on  where  the 
harbor  should  be  built.  The  stakes  on 
either  side  were  very  high. 

HOT  BATTLE  OVEH  SITE  FOR  LOS  ANGELES  HARBOR 
TOLD 

After  our  marriage  in  St.  Viblana's,  Bertha 
and  I  had  rented  a  little  cottage  for  $15  a 
month  over  on  the  east  side,  on  Gates  street. 
It  had  four  rooms,  but  we  didn't  have  enough 
money  to  furnish  more  than  three,  so  the 
fourth  remained  empty. 

We  watched  the  newspapers  with  eager- 
ness, as  did  every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Southland,  the  progress  of  the  harbor  battle. 

White  spoke  In  the  United  State  Senate  on 
the  Issue.  He  told  his  colleagues  what  the 
Army  engineers  held— that  Santa  Monica 
would  never  make  a  harbor;  that  It  faced  the 
open  sea;  that  the  waves  would  batter  down 
installations  needed  for  a  growing  port. 

He  pointed  out  that  San  Pedro,  on  the 
other  hand  was  landlocked  on  three  sides, 
and  was  the  only  adequate  spot  for  a  big 
city  harbor  on  our  Immediate  coast.  Here 
a  breakwater  could  be  built;  here  a  harbor 
cculd  be  made  that  would  stand. 

He  got  Congress  to  appropriate  $3,000,000 
for  a  breakwater  at  San  Pedro  and  it  was 
the  first  major  step  toward  victory. 

During  his  high-pitched  battle  I  made 
my  first  public  appearance  In  Los  Angeles. 

It  was  through  John  F.  Francis,  a  prom- 
inent citizen.  His  wife  was  one  of  the  Dom- 
Inguez  girls — of  the  old  Spanish  family. 

Sev*"-al  dry  years  had  added  to  the  depres- 
sion. 80  he  and  a  group  decided  there  would 
be  a  big  whoopla.  a  fiesta  lasting  an  entire 
week.  It  would  take  our  minds  off  hard 
times. 

He  chose  me  to  be  the  captain  of  the 
Merry  Masquers.  We  were  to  get  a  group  to- 
gether and.  as  clowns,  cavort  around  the 
queen. 

It  was  fun,  and  Mr.  Francis  and  I  became 
close  friends.  H3  later  was  vice  president 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  It  waa 
he,  among  others,  who  was  instrumental  in 
making  me  a  director  of  the  chamber. 

President  of  the  fiesta,  which  was  much 
like  the  tournament  of  roses,  was  Max  Mey- 
berg.  Mrs.  Modlnl  Wood  was  the  queen. 
Active  participants  were  Mrs.  Mark  Lewis, 
Mrs.  O.  W.  Childs.  Mrs.  Alexander  Harris, 
and  M.  H.  Newmark.  Kaspar  Cohn,  and  nu- 
merous others  I  can't  recall  now.  Certainly 
Henry  O'Melvany  and  John  Call  (Asa  Call's 
father),  both  famous  attorneys,  had  a  band 
in  it. 

Four  dry  years  and  the  money  panic  were 
not  enough  to  make  those  old  citizens  sorry 
for  themselves.  They  counteracted  the  de- 
pression with  the  fiesta  and  ether  affairs. 

The  shops  and  stores  closed  down  for  the 
full  week  of  the  affair.  We  had  a  big  pa- 
rade, ending  at  the  Fiesta  Park  at  Pico  and 
Grand.  The  fiesta  was  continued  tlirough 
1894  to  1893. 

There  were  the  \isual  trouble  makers  try- 
ing to  arouse  political  and  religious  bigotry 
out  of  it.  But  President  Meyberg  stamped 
his  foot  on  It.     And  all  had  a  merry  time. 
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jonra  uufK  TO  amhkx  saiv  ^edco 

That's  when.  In  1903.  I  believe,  I  became 
InvolTwl  In  Steve  White's  fight  for  a  Loe 
Angeles  harbor. 

White  had  got  hi«  appropriations  through 
a  Bepubllcan  Congrees,  and  a  Republican 
President  signed  the  bills.  Henry  Gage  and 
the  Republicans  gave  him  fuU  support.  The 
harbor  waB  on  Its  way  but  Wilmington  and 
San  Pedro  were  both  separate  units,  and  Los 
Angeles  must  annex  them  before  the  port 
oould  be  reached. 

The  president  of  the  chamber  named  me 
on  a  committee  to  help  get  the  annexation 
through.     There  were  15  of  us. 

Bertha  and  I  had  moved  out  from  Gates 
Street  to  Thirty-sixth  Street  and  Main,  where 
we  rented  a  little  place  for  $25  a  mouth. 
Mary  was  born  there.  Then  we  moved  over 
to  a  little  nicer  cottage  at  Jefferson  Street 
near  Grand,  where  Al  (Superior  Court  Judge 
A.  A.  Scott)  was  bom.  This  house  cost  $30 
a  month  rent. 

We  were  living  there,  I  bellere,  when  we 
began  the  first  of  three  annexation  fights. 

Wn»    ELICnOTf    ON    SHOESTRING     STSV 

It  required  that  we  get  popular  approval 
to  take  over  a  half-mile  strip  through  Wil- 
mington and  San  Pedro  to  the  sea  and  attach 
it  to  the  city;  otherwise,  we  coiild  aiuiex 
neither  Wilmington  or  Saa  Pedro. 

We  won  this"  election.  Then  came  the 
other  two  annexations. 

We  were  at  It  every  night,  painting  word 
pictures  of  the  glorious  future  of  the  city, 
explaining  that  ♦ithout  a  great  harbor  every- 
one would  suffer.  We  won  both  annexation 
elections.  Thcgreat  majority  of  the  citizens 
were  very  pleased. 

The  path  to  Lbs  Angeles  from  every  port 
hi  the  world  had  been  laid  out  and  opened. 
Los  Angeles  was  on  Its  way. 

And  my  horizon,  too,  was  getting  broader. 

The  tempo  of  migration  to  Los  Angeles 
began  to  speet^p  in  the  nineties.  The  word 
had  spread  that  it  made  the  sick  well.  And 
health  and  escape  from  more  severe  climates 
was  a  motivation  that  led  many  of  the  ablest 
to  come  here. 

Such  reasons  Impelled,  among  others,  the 
first  seven  presidents  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  to  become  Angelenos. 
Once  their  health  was  restored.  It  trpurred 
their  ambitions,  keened  the  edge  of  their 
desire  to  build  and  build.  They  had  ability 
and  some  had  wealth. 

Such  a  man  was  Jonathan  Slauscm. 
Bveryone  recoeniaee  the  name  for  they  have 
ridden  on  the  boulevard  which  bears  his 
name.  He  was  of  a  wealthy  Ohio  family. 
His  father  had  died  and  he  became  so  111 
t*»at — well,  here's  what  he  told  me: 

JOE    SCOTT    TSLLS    HOW    PIONZXES     CAME     WEST 
AND    DEVZLOPED    SOTTnTERN    CALITORNU 

"I  was  pretty  sick,  and  feared  the  worst. 
I  told  my  mother  I  was  going  to  CaUfornia; 
that  my  lungs  vould  get  strong  there. 

"So  she  brought  in  two  of  the  best  doctors 
that  could  be  found  and  had  them  examine 
me.  That  they  did— and  they  said  both  of 
my  hings  virere  leaking.  My  days,  they  said 
were  numbered. 

"After  the  examination,  I  started  to  prrt  on 
my  pants  and  when  they  asked  me  why,  I 
■aid:  I'm  leaTlng  for  Calif OTula  tonight." 

OHIO'S     LOSS     13     SOTJTHERN     CALITOBNIa'S     GAIN 

••  'Nonsense.'  the  doctors  told  me.  They 
called  my  mother  aside  and  told  her  Td  last, 
perhaps,  until  Christmas.  They  advised  her 
to  keep  me  home  -where  I'd  get  loving  care 
and  die  In  the  boeom  of  my  family." 

Mrs.  Slauson,  a  widow,  was  very  upset,  but 
Inclined  to  persuade  her  son  to  abide  by  the 
physicians'  advice. 

She  became  conscious  that  her  son  was 
dressing  to  go  out.  instead  of  for  bed.  and 
asked  him  why. 

"I'm  going  to  California  tonight."  he  told 
ner,  and  then  snapped  at  the  doctors: 


"And  tf  you  want  to.  you  can  send  someone 
along  with  me  to  bring  the  body  back." 

Siauson  came  to  Azusa.  which  was  all 
sand  and  rocks  and  desert  growth,  one  big 
chaparral.  In  the  course  of  years  he  did 
much  to  transform  that  countryside  Into  a 
fruit  and  vegetable  and  flower  gairden. 

At  the  age  of  78.  he  was  serving  with  me 
on   the  Los  Angeles  Board  of  Education. 

His  case  wasn't  a  rarity;  it  was  almost  ths 
rule. 

These  men  beat  mental  and  physical  ob- 
stacles, then  set  out  to  make  full  lives  for 
themselves.  Tbey  dreamed  and  slaved  for 
Its  future,  and  I  often  tell  my  labor  union 
friends  who  are  apt  to  crlticlae  the  chamber 
of  commerce: 

"There  wouldn't  me  any  Jobs  here  if  these 
men  didn't  make  their  dreams  come  true 
and  provide  them  by  hard  work  and  fore- 
sight." 

When  I  became  a  director  of  the  Cham- 
ber, the  biggest  cause  for  difference  within 
that  group  was  based  on  this: 

Was  Los  Angeles  and  the  Southland  to 
become  like  the  French  Riviera — an  agri- 
cultural and  wonderland  for  tourLsu? 

Or  would  it  become  a  great  city,  with 
manufacturing  and  a  great  harbor,  and  stlU 
retain  Its  agriculture  land  tourist  lures? 

There  was  P.  O.  Story,  an  agriculturist. 
He  favored  his  Rlvlera-type  development. 
He  didn't  want  Industry  here,  "darkening 
the  skies  with  its  snnke."  Some  agreed 
with  him. 

On  the  other  side  were  a  number  of  small 
manufacturers  and  businessmen.  Eventu- 
ally the   latter  won. 

I  held  this  viewpoint — money  was  always 
scarce;  all  but  very  few  were  poor.  The 
tourist  trade  was  our  Ifo.  1  crop.  Let's  do 
all  we  can  to  encourage  It  now.  The  other 
things  will  come  as  we  gain  wealth  and 
population. 

The  same  view  I  held  later,  when  we 
formed  the  fh^  good -roads  program  In  the 
State.  They  were  primitive  days,  as  far  as 
roads  were  concerned. 

"The  toiirlsts  will  come  In  autos,"  I  re- 
member arguing.  "But  the  mud  In  rainy 
season  will  be  up  to  the  hub  caps,  and 
In   the  dry  season,  all  they'll  get  is  dust." 

Being  president  of  the  chamber  at  the 
time  I  named  a  committee  to  call  on  the 
Governor  and  the  legislature.  We  presented 
our  program,  a  well-prepared  one. 

It  called  for  350  miles  of  new  roads  at 
•10.000  a  mile. 

The  legislature  and  Governor  gave  us  the 
$3,500,000. 

That's  how  California  s  road  program  be- 
gan. Other  counties  followed  and  California 
became  the  State  with  the  best  roads  In  the 
Nation. 

With  able  men  coming  here  to  obtain  good 
health,  and  getting  It,  It  was  only  natural 
that  their  love  and  pride  in  this — their  land 
of  salvation — woiiid  grow,  California  to  them 
was  magic. 

This  provided  the  seed  for  the  Californl* 
booster  crop.  That's  how  Los  Angeles  be- 
came and  remained  through  the  years  my 
No.  1  client  wlthoirt  fee.  It  was  very 
catching. 

The  same  Is  true  of  thousands  of  others 
It  was  in  Idoa.  I  believe,  that  I  was  sent  by 
the  Knights  of  Columbiis  a«  a  delegate  to 
its  national  convention  In  New  Haven.  Conn. 
I  was  a  young  blade,  imknowa  to  lu  vast 
organization,  until  an  accident  happened  in 
Kansas. 

The  spring  floods,  as  they  did  recently, 
flooded  the  Missouri  Valley,  inundated  the 
countryside. 

The  train  I  was  on  was  marooned — cut  off 
before  and  behind  by  flooded  and  torn  tracks 
We  were  there  3  days,  isolated.    But  we  had 
enough  to  eat  and  were  well  enough. 

As  soon  as  oxnr  train  got  through  and 
peached  a  big  town,  I  wired  the  reason  for 
my  delay,  and  said  I'd  be  on  hand  to  vote 


for  the  election  ot  oflioers  and  attend  the 
dosing  dinner. 

The  bigwigs  running  the  convention,  as- 
suming I  would  be  a  personable  speaker  and 
tell  them  about  the  dramatic  escape  from  the 
floods,  put  me  on  the  list  at  speakers  at  the 
big  banquet. 

Imagine  my  pleasure  at  being  told  I  was  to 
be  one  of  the  speakers  at  this  great  affair. 
For  a  young  fellow.  It  was.  I  thought,  my 
big  moment. 

But  when  I  saw  the  prograoi.  ttisrr  it  was. 
I  was  the  thirteenth  of  a  prognun  oX  li 
speakers. 


S1UVVI.U  SHIS  I   SCTS   KIS   nZ   TTF 

The  dinner  was  a  gala  affair  But  I  was 
seated  next  to  a  stuffed  shtrt  who  keprt  an- 
noying me  by  telling  me  he  knew  all  about 
California;  and  how  all  Callfomlans  boasted 
they  had  the  btggsst  oranges,  the  blgg^irt 
pumpkins,  the  blggsst  mountains— the 
biggest  everything.  I  was  on  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  now  and  at  the  home  of  Yale.  New 
Haven  was  the  place,  etc  .  etc     He  was  a  bore. 

Then  the  speaking  began,  and  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  oratory  began  to  take  on 
the  theme  of  boasUng  of  respectlv.  nattvs 
States. 

"I  am  from  Mawarhusetts."  wild  one 
speaker  "It's  Impossible  to  overpraise  the 
grand  old  Bay  Stats  with  Its  Plymouth  Rock, 
symtxjl  of  the  dawn  of  llt>erty  •  •  •  and 
ni  stand  you  In  the  shadow  of  Bunker  Hill 
•  •  •  and  take  you  to  Fanuell  Hall  and 
show  you  the  statutes  of  Daniel  Webster  and 
WendeU  Phillips  •  •  •  and  on  snd 
on     ♦     •     •" 

"What's  Massachusetts,-  the  next  speaker, 
of  Philadelphia,  scornfully  declared.  "Corns 
to  Pennsylvania  and  m  show  you  the  cradle 
of  liberty  •  •  •  the  Liberty  bell  •  •  • 
ni  show  you  where  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  the  Constitution  wers 
written  •  •  •  the  Bute  where  wealth 
nnder  the  ground  could  outbuy  all  the  other 
States." 

COLUICBUS  LANDED  ON   WBONC   COAST 

And  the  New  Yorker  toid  of  hU  rich  State, 
and  lu  city  "where  its  banks  hold  the  finan- 
ces Of  the  Nation  in  the  palm  of  lu  hands." 

And  then  came  the  Virginian  boasting  of 
George  Washington,  and  Jefferson.  Thomas 
Marshall,  and  Monroe  and  Madison  and 
Clark.  Then  Ohio,  the  Sute  "that  gave  the 
Nation  its  Presidents."  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  was  the  thirteenth  speaker.  By 
that  time.  It  was  early  morning,  the  audience 
was  tired:  the  champagne  bottles  empty. 
I  was  In  no  mood  to  put  up  with  any  mors 
of  their  blarney.     I  stood  up  and  said : 

"Well,  gentlemen.  Im  from  CalUcu^ila. 
about  which  you  have  undouotedly  heard  a 
great  deal.     And  III  add  only  this: 

"If  Columbus  had  landsd  on  the  Pacific 
Coast,  you  suckers  vooid  still  bs  undis- 
covered to  this  very  day." 


The  Jo€  Scott  Story— No.  7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CAUrOKNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.  Mr  speaker,  the 
lollowing  Is  a  continuation  of  the  Joe 
Scott  Story  preriously  referred  to: 

Well,  that  brief  speech  helped  us  later  to 
bring  the  biggest  convention  up  to  that  time 
to  Los  Angeles. 

We  depend  on  the  tourist  trade  and 
conventions  to  bring  needed  dollara. 
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''•'The  Knights  came  by  the  thousands,  more 
than  5,000  in  all.  That  was  an  unheard  of 
number  to  attend  a  convention  In  those 
days.  They  came  by  special  trains  from  all 
points. 

TTmCZD  TO  OO  ON  SCHOOL  BOAKD 

Prom  San  PYanclsco  and  the  north,  they 
came  by  boat.  The  old  Queen  was  loaded 
to  the  bridge.  Two  special  trains  carried 
the  visitors  to  the  Mission  at  San  Juaa  Cap- 
Istrano  on  a  side  trip. 

I  was  chairman  of  the  convention,  and 
thus  came  Into  the  public  eye.  It  was  due 
to  this,  partly  at  least,  in  1906,  W.  H.  Wash- 
burn, school  board  president  and  a  direc- 
tor of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  suggested 
I  go  on  the  school  board. 

"It  needs  some  youth,"  he  said. 

I  was  making  friends,  the  kind  that  stood 
by  me  through  these  years,  through  all  my 
battles.  Washburn,  on  whose  bank  direc- 
torate, the  Equitable  Savings  Bank,  I  served 
for  7  years,  had   taken  a  fancy  to  me. 

Then  there  were  John  Muir,  Chris  Con- 
nelly, and  Charles  Lummlsh.  J.  O.  Koepfll. 
Oene  Flshburn.  Jonathan  Slauson — dear 
friends,  whose  energies  helped  build  this 
city.  We  were  engaged  together  in  the  har- 
bor and  other  civic  projects. 
^  All  are  gone  now  except  big  Prank  Simp- 
son, who  now  is  02. 

I  was  associated  with  many  more  on  the 
board  of  the  Southwest  Museum,  which 
gathers  and  exhibits  historical  and  scientific 
Indian  and  other  lore  of  the  area.  I  have 
t>een  on  the  museum  board  for  nearly  half 
a  century. 

I  sold  my  stock  in  the  Equitable  Bank  for 
13.500  when  It  merged  wi.,h  the  Security 
Bank.  I  needed  the  money.  I  think  It  was 
at>out  that  time  I  bought  a  house  at  Eighth 
and  Hoover  Streets. 

TKLLS   JOINING   nCHT  FOB   DtlSH   raKEOOM 

Just  a  week  or  two  ago.  I  flew  to  New 
Tork  to  make  the  presentation  of  the  gold 
medal  of  the  Irish -American  Historical  So- 
ciety to  Senator  Pat  MAcCAasAN,  of  Nevada. 

A  distinguished  American  who  had  given 
a  long  life  in  the  service  of  his  country, 
holding  many  olBces.  including  chief  justice 
of  Nevada's  Supreme  Court.  Pat  likewise  re- 
tains something  that  to  me  Is  apt  to  t>ecome 
lost  in  the  modern  shuflle. 

It's  a  pioneer  love  of  freedom — the  kind 
of  a  love  that  the  early  American  had;  that 
the  Waahlngtons,  Jeffersons.  Jacksons,  Lln- 
colns.  and  Grants  held.  It's  a  single-minded 
Idea  that  man  must  be  free  to  achieve  God's 
will;  that  love  of  God  and  love  of  country 
are  indivisible. 

Of  course  that  love  is  not  confined  to  our 
shores.  But  I  find  many  young  people  today 
confused  about  It. 

My  sympathies  have  always  gone  to  men 
fighting  for  freedom.  I  helped  all  I  could  In 
the  Irish  movement.  I  got  a  love  of  Ire- 
land's hopes  from  my  Irish  mother. 

DE  VALEBA    COKES    HESE    SEEKING    HELP 

I  can't  understand  the  modern  young  plnko 
or  Red  who  works  to  put  nations  Into  slav- 
ery— a  complete  reversal  of  all  I  have  held 
dear.  I  helped  men  fight  to  be  free  of  foreign 
restriction  or  tyranny,  as  did  thousands  of 
Americans  of  my  generation. 

That  was  true  of  millions  In  this  country 
who  had  no  Irish  heritage — but  they  held 
dear  the  American  heritage  of  helping  a 
people  achieve  liberty. 

It  also  Is  true  that  many  men  opposed, 
and  some  went  so  far  as  to  revile  or  try  to 
block  our  help  to  the  struggling  Irish,  when 
the  climax  of  their  centuries-old  fight  to 
have  a  nation  of  their  own  neared. 

In  1919  Eamon  De  Valera.  Irish  republican 
leader  and  smce  and  now  premier  of  the 
hard-won  republic,  made  his  first  visit  to  Los 
Angeles. 

There  was  a  price  on  "Dev's"  head.  The 
English  police  were  after  him.    The  agitation 


was  constant  and  bitter.  DeValera  escaped 
to  the  United  States.  He  shoveled  coal,  was 
a  stoker  on  a  freighter,  and  thus  evaded  the 
police. 

He  came  to  ask  help  from  Americans  of 
all  kinds — Irish -Americans  in  particular. 

IRISH  PATRIOT  WELL  CDAROED   HERE 

I  hired  a  hall  for  his  mass  meeting  here. 
But  some  of  my  enemies  raised  a  rumptis, 
and  my  friend  who  rented  me  the  hall 
told  me: 

"Joe,  you  have  every  legal  right  to  that  hall. 
But  I'm  getting  abuse  right  and  left.  Can't 
you  go  somewhere  else?" 

We  could  and  did.  but  not  without  scca'ch- 
Ing  considerably  those  who  caused  the 
change.  I  was  a  pretty  fiery  lad  then,  and 
had,  as  the  Irish  say,  "a  tongue  in  my  head." 

The  old  ball  park  was  at  Washington  and 
Grand  Avenue.  We  packaged  15,000  Into 
It.  We  gave  De  Valera  every  protection  he 
needed.  A  dozen,  sometimes  30.  prominent 
Loe  Angeles  men  guarded  him.  By  his  right 
hand  at  all  times  was  a  young  veteran  of 
World  War  I  who  had  won  our  country's 
highest  award — the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor. 

We  accompanied  him  to  San  Diego  for  his 
meeting  there,  and  never  left  him  alone. 
We  took  no  chance  that  he  might  be  picked 
up.  whisked  across  the  border  and  returned 
to  England  for  hanging. 

He  toured  the  country  safely.  No  for- 
eign nation  could  legally  touch  him,  be- 
cause: 

The  leading  Irish  republican,  and  now  the 
Premier  of   Eire,   was   an   American  citizen. 

He  had  been  born  In  New  York. 

And  today,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  still  re- 
tains that  citizenship.  Eire  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  the  world  where  dual  citizen- 
ship is  permitted  under  the  law. 

In  1898,  when  Bishop  George  Montgomery 
was  head  of  the  Monterey-Los  Angeles  dio- 
cese, a  number  of  prominent  men  here 
formed  what  we  called  the  Newman  Club. 
Many  were  college  men. 

Later,  a  similar  type  club  was  formed  by 
the  bishop  at  Berkeley  campus  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  Newman  Clubs  for 
college  students  are  on  virtually  every  cam- 
pus In  America  today. 

John  T.  Francis  was  president,  I  was  sec- 
retary, later  president.  On  the  board  were 
such  men  as  Stephen  M.  White,  John  J. 
Pay.  who  was  president  of  the  Citizens  Na- 
tional Bank;  James  C.  Kays,  Senator  Del 
Valle.  Zach  Montgomery,  an  uncle  of  the 
bishop  and  assistant  United  States  Attorney 
General  under  Grover  Cleveland:  H.  C,  Dil- 
lon, Isadore  Dockweiler,  Dr,  H.  H.  Maynard, 
and  others. 

Some  of  these  men  were  deeply  interested 
In  the  chamber  of  commerce,  and  got  me 
Interested.  It  was  the  chamber  that  put  me 
on  the  school  board.  The  teachers  were 
being  pushed  around  by  the  wardheelers  of 
the  day,  and  the  chamber  proposed  a  non- 
partisan board  elected  at  large.  They  put 
It  through,  with  the  aim  of  getting  leading 
members  of  the  community,  who  were  in- 
terested in  education,  to  oversee  and  de- 
velop a  fine  school  system  here. 

SCHOOL    BOARD    PREXY    PLATS    WrTH    KIDS 

Bertha  and  I  had  married  In  1898  and.  by 
the  time  we  had  bought  the  hoiise  on  Hoover 
Street,  we  had  eight  children.  We  lived  there 
and  at  984  Elden  Avenue  until  1917,  when 
we  moved  to  Pasadena. 

The  children  went  to  Hoover  Street  School. 
I  had  a  surry  and  horse;  the  youngsters  old 
enough  had  bikes.  We  had  a  cow,  which 
the  boys  and  a  young  fellow  staying  with  us 
and  going  to  school,  he's  Msgr.  Daniel  Kee- 
nan  of  the  Fresno  diocese  now,  would  take 
up  to  San  Marino  to  pasture.  Dan  Keenan 
did  the  milking. 

The  horse,  which  ws  called  Babe,  was  an 
old  race  horse. 


My  life  as  a  lawyer,  as  a  citizen  deeply 
Interested  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  school  system  of  which  I  was  president, 
was  a  very  active  one.  But  I  reserved  week 
ends  for  my  children. 

In  those  days  our  schools  didn't  have  the 
big  athletic  grounds,  facilities,  and  pro- 
grams of  today.    We  didn't  have  the  money. 

Perhaps  a  president  of  the  board  of  edu- 
cation should  be  more  dignified,  but  I  used 
to  take  time  off  and  go  out  and  teach  the 
schoolboys  how  to  throw  a  football.  I 
taught  many  how  to  play  soccer,  now  a  pop- 
tilar  game  here,  and  to  play  baseball. 

My  Interest  was  In  developing  two  things 
In  the  school  system — a  closer  relationship 
between  parent  and  teacher,  and  an  athletic 
program  to  give  the  children  sound  bodies, 
as  well  as  happy  and  developed  minds. 

TAKES  OFT  HAT  TO  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Phoebe  Mllllcent  Hearst,  famed  mother  of 
the  famed  publisher,  W.  B.  Hearst,  had  been 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Parent-Teachers 
Association.  Many  a  night  I  went  out  to 
si>eak  to  parents,  to  help  stimulate  the  growth 
of  this  organization. 

Catholics  are  proud  of  their  nuns,  who 
give  up  this  world's  material  things  and 
teach  in  their  parochial  schools.  Indeed, 
they  cannot  be  too  proud  of  them. 

But  all  Americans  should  be  deeply  proud 
and  grateful,  as  I  am,  of  our  public  school 
teachers.  Here  are  these  women,  living  In 
the  world,  devoting  their  lives  that  our  chil- 
dren may  develop  Into  sound  adults,  with 
trained  minds,  patriotic  hearts,  and  healthy 
bodies. 

At  these  parent-teacher  meetings,  the  par- 
ent can  hear  why  her  Jimmy,  who  Is  a  good 
boy  at  home,  is  a  Turk  at  school;  here  botl^ 
teachers  and  parents  can  quietly  work  out 
methods  to  make  him  a  good  boy  both  placeff. 

I've  often  heard  mothers  say  how  tired 
they  were  after  caring  for  their  sons  for  an 
hour  or  two, 

"Those  children  wear  me  down,"  they  say. 

I've  never  heard  a  school  teacher  complain, 
although  Instead  of  1,  2,  or  3,  the  teacher 
will  have  30  or  40  of  the  youngsters  for  a  full 
6-hour  day. 

GOES  EAST  TO  HELP  SAN  FRANCISCO  GET  PAIR 

My  son,  Father  John  Patrick,  who  died  in 
1948.  had  gone  8  years  to  Hoover  Street 
School,  as  well  as  kindergarten.  At  his  death 
I  received  many  wonderful  letters  of  83rm- 
pathy.  But  none  more  touching  than  that, 
signed  by  nine  teachers  from  that  school, 
who  remembered  Father  Pat  when  he  was  a 
little  fellow  there.  They  remembered  him 
for  32  years  after  they  had  seen  him  leave 
their  school  for  high  school. 

I  have  never  regretted  a  minute  I  spent  on 
those  ball  fields,  at  the  parents  meetings,  or 
speaking  at  commencements — and  there  were 
thousands  of  them  not  only  In  Los  Angeles 
but  from  border  to  border. 

Every  year  for  the  past  35  years  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  students  at  Notre  Dame  Uni- 
versity In  South  Bend.  I  hope  to  do  it  until 
the  day  God  takes  my  voice  from  me. 

A  number  of  colleges  and  universities  have 
honored  me  with  degrees,  and  Notre  Dame 
with  the  Laetare  Medal.  I  prize  every  one 
of  them. 

SCOTTS    ON    WHEELS,    THE     STJNDAT    PARADE 

Who  can  say  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
earn  the  title  "good  citizen"  as  well  as  "good 
lawyer?"  I  say  to  all  young  people  today — 
try  to  be  a  good  citizen,  as  well  as  good  in 
your  calling. 

But  to  get  back  to  those  Sundays  45  and 
50  years  ago,  we'd  get  up  early  for  mass, 
breakfast,  and  get  our  lunches  packed. 
Mother  stayed  home  to  rest.  She  needed  it 
after  the  week.  This  was  my  day  with  the 
children. 

The  older  ones  each  had  a  bike  and  had 
them  ready  for  the  road.  I  tossed  the  little 
ones  in  the  back  of  the  surrey,  hitc2ied  up 
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Babe,  the  horse,  and  off  we  went  to  the 
beach. 

The  road  out  was  all  cowpatha.  We'd  taJie 
what  is  now  Wllahlre  Boulevard,  or  Wash- 
ington Boulevard.  Wben  we  got  out  a  piece, 
I'd  open  up  and  sing,  trying  to  keep  beat 
with  the  horse.  The  kids  trailed  along — 
the  Sunday  parade  of  Scotts— on  their 
wheels. 

It  was  quite  a  caravan.  I  was  Insistent 
that  the  children  had  vegetables,  eggs,  and 
milk.  I  wasnt  much  for  meat  for  growing 
children. 

nCXICS    AND    NIGHTS    UNDER    CALITORNTA    SKEES 

And  I  was  adamant  that  they  have,  both 
girls  and  boys,  college  educations  and  the 
ability  to  swim.  They  learned  to  swim  at 
the  beach  and  In  the  mountains.  My  boys 
slept  out  In  the  high  Sierras  under  the  skies 
many  a  summer. 

Nor  did  I  want  any  to  fear  anything.  We 
•11  did  things  together. 

At  Venice  we  rode  the  roller  coaster — 
•cary  for  the  little  ones — but  they  came  along 
anyhow  and  got  over  their  fears. 

When  we  got  back  from  these  Sunday 
Jaunts,  or  Hibernian  picnics  at  Redondo,  or 
the  famous  Joint  Catholic  picnics  where 
6.000  would  gather,  I'd  tell  them  when  we 
got  home; 

"You've  had  a  big  day:  now.  to  bed  early  " 
Believe  me.   they'd   be   half   asleep  before 
they  reached  the  beds. 

The  family  caravan  was  such  the  day  of 
the  first  airplane  flight  from  Domlnguez  to 
Baldwin  ranch.  That  must  have  been 
around  1910. 

The  plane  was  to  leave  the  Domlnguez 
field.  Adults  were  charged  $2.  children  half 
that.  I  drove  down  with  the  older  ones  fol- 
lowing on  their  bikes  We  got  up  on  a  hill 
at  the  field  to  watch  the  plane  take  off. 
None  of  us  had  ever  seen  one  fly  It  was 
Jtist  a  few  years  since  the  Klttyhawk  trial 
by  the  Wright  Brothers. 

The  mechanics  were  trying  to  crank  the 
engine.  But  it  wouldn't  move.  I  thought 
to  myself: 

"I've  been  made  a  sucker." 
Just  then   they  gave  it   a   big   thrust  and 
the    engine     began    roaring,     the     propeller 
whirring,  and  like  a  bird,  it  took  off. 

The  boys  pedaled  their  bikes  after  tha 
plane,  all  the  way  out  to  Baldwin  ranch, 
now  Santa  Anita,  and  back  home.  They 
were  pretty  sturdy,  but  a  tired  lot  that  night. 
They  must  have  traveled  60  miles. 

We  Scotts  have  always  been  great  base- 
ball and  football  t&aa.  With  the  boys,  we 
went  to  the  football  games  at  the  grounds 
at  Pico  and  Grand  Avenue,  where  there  wua 
a  bicycle  track,  and  at  W^ashlngton  and 
Grand,  where  the  Angels'  baseball  park  was 
Situated. 

Henry  Berry,  owner  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Baseball  Club,  was  a  neighbor,  and  Eddie 
Maier,  owner  of  the  old  Vernon  Club  (now 
Hollywood)   was  a  close  friend. 

We  were  their  No.  1  rooters.  This  was  our 
Saturday  afternoon  enjoyment.  I  gtUJ  go 
to  every  gams  possible. 

Tears  later,  when  I  was  chairman  of  the 
Lindbergh  welcoming  committee,  I  told  him 
of  that  first  Los  Angeles  plane  flight.  I 
never  thought  that  day  that  20,  30,  40  years 
later  I  would  be  flying  to  Buenos  Aires,  to 
New  York,  to  England,  and  the  Continent 
in  great  palatial  ships  almost  as  fast  a« 
■ound. 

Up  to  today  scores  of  young  lawyers  have 
passed  through  my  office  and  are  out  on 
their  own,  practicing  law.  Most  of  them 
came  to  me  from  school,  freshly  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

I  have  always  been  deeply  Interested  In 
being  more  than  a  lawyer;  proud  of  my  60 
years  with  the  chamber.  I  have  told  all 
these  young  men  to  be  more  than  a  lawyer. 
They  should  be,  above  ail,  citizens,  inter- 
ested In  the  civic  development  of  their  com- 
munity. State,  and  Nation.    It's  more  Im- 


portant that  they  take  an  Interest  In  politics, 
in  welfare,  in  church  and  state  than  In  their 
own  private  affairs. 

It's  nothing  revolutionary.  There's  this 
truth  to  it,  "Bread  cast  on  the  waters  comes 
back  manyfold." 

In  our  striving  to  bring  people  and  money 
to  keep  oiu-  community  alive  and  kicking, 
we  sought  conventions  from  everywhere. 
And  when  it  was  thought  in  1910  that  San 
Francisco  had  a  chance  to  get  the  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition  away  from  New  Orleans, 
the  leaders  of  Los  Angeles  and  the  State 
decided  I  shotUd  go  to  Washington. 

WORKS  wrrH  senator  nuNK  frurr 

Although  the  exposition  was  5  years  into 
the  future,  they  felt  that  now  was  the  time 
to  get  the  congressional  authorization  and 
appropriation,  and  I.  as  chamber  president, 
was  to  help. 

Our  community  would  profit  immeasura- 
bly, they  said. 

"Surely,  no  one  would  oome  to  CallfomU 
without  visiting  Los  Angeles,"  I  heard  them 
say,  and  I've  heard  t^at  saying  echo  down 
through  the  years.  And  it's  pretty  true. 
Gov.  Hiram  Johnson  also  wante\  me  to  go. 

So  I  packed  my  bag  for  a  2-month  stay  in 
the  capital.  I  spoke  to  every  oongressional 
group  or  audience  that  would  listen  to  me 
there. 

Prank  P.  Flint  was  United  States  Senator 
from  California  and  active  in  the  fight. 

New  Orleans  was  after  the  exposition  and 
had  plenty  of  infiuence.  So  we  had  to  work 
hard. 

Senator  Flint  was  worried  about  New 
York's  Congreasmen,  and  I  suggested  that 
Charlie  Murphy,  New  York's  Tammany  boss. 
could  help  us. 

Years  before  I  had  taught  Murphy'i 
younger  brother  to  play  ball  at  St.  Bonaven- 
ture  College.  I  iiad  visited  their  venerable 
old  mother:  I  had  even  been  Ln  Murphy's 
famous  saloon. 

ovrs  HXLr  or  tammamt  boss 

"Go  up  and  see  Murphy.  Joe,"  the  Senator 
said.  "Ask  him  If  the  New  York  Congress- 
men are  pledged  irretrievably  to  New  Orle;vns. 
Try  to  get  him  to  speak  for  ua  and  get  tn« 
votes.  " 

I  went  home  to  Los  Angeles  for  Christmas 
and  then,  after  returning  to  Washington, 
went  to  visit  Murphy  in  New  York.  He  was 
very  pleasant. 

"Were  not  conunltted  to  New  Orleans  at 
all."  he  said.  "And  I'm  glad  to  t>e  able  to 
help  you,  even  if  you  are  a  Republican  ' 

That  settled  that  and  gave  us  an  impor- 
tant group  of  Democratic  vote*. 

Hiram  Johnson  was  governor  of  Calilornla, 
and  I  was  a  strong  supporter  of  hla. 

It  was  arranged,  after  I  had  made  a  public 
address  In  behalf  of  San  Francisco,  to  meet 
President  WlUiam  Howard  Taft. 

The  President  gracioiisly  asked  Mrs.  Scott 
and  me  to  lunch.  I  suppose  1  gave  him  the 
big  act  and  told  him  of  the  glorlM  of  Califor- 
nia. For  when  it  was  over,  be  good-natured- 
ly gave  me  his  photo,  autographed  to  'Xos 
Angeles'  Booster." 

SUPPORTS   TAIT  OVER   ROOSXVCT 

A  few  years  later,  when  he  was  being  op- 
posed by  Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, I  tried  to  repay  this  favor  to  Taft.  cam- 
paigning In  his  behalf. 

(In  the  1912  campaign  President  William 
Howard  Taft  was  renominated  by  the  Re- 
publican Party.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who 
had  preceded  Taft  in  the  White  Hous«,  split 
with  his  party  and  ran  on  the  Progressive 
ticket,  with  Calif  omlas  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  as  Vice  President.  Woodrow  Wil- 
son won  the  Democratic  nomination  over 
Champ  Clark  with  these  results:  Woodrow 
WUson  won,  but  faUed  to  get  a  majority  vote; 
Roosevelt  ran  second  in  the  popular  and 
electoral  rots;  Taft  third.) 

Hiram  Johnson  supported  Teddy  Boos«- 
velt  and  the  Progressives,  and  that  was  the 


caily  time  In  my  life  I  differed  with  John- 
son.    I  campaigned  for  Taft. 

Just  recently  I  met  Senator  Bos  Tatt,  the 
President's  son,  who  is  now  campaigning  (as 
the  presidency.     I  told  him : 

"Back  in  1912  I  helped  your  fatlier  carry 
Utah  and  Vermont." 

They  were  the  only  two  States,  as  I  recall, 
that  he  carried. 

That  election  was  fateful.  Had  Taft  won 
Instead  of  Woodrow  WUson,  Teddy  would 
have  been  his  Secretary  of  State. 

And  Roosevelt,  with  his  characteristic 
force,  bluntness,  and  fearlessness  would 
have  dared  the  Kaiser  to  cross  the  Belgian 
border,  with  the  alternative  of  the  United 
States  going  to  war  I  doubt  if  the  Kaiser, 
had  he  known  the  United  States  would  op- 
pose him,  would  ever  have  started  World 
War  I 

World  War  I  has  been  dimmed  in  the 
minds  of  the  younger  people,  OTsrshadowed 
by  World  War  11  and  subsequent  rrents. 

But  when  it  came  to  us  In  1917.  we  plunged 
into  it  with  all  the  feverish  energy  and  de- 
votion we  possessed. 

I  had  resigned  from  the  presidency  of  tbs 
school  board,  engaged  in  the  legal  battle 
with  General  Otis,  and  was  attending  to  my 
law  practice  when  I  was  chosen  chairman  of 
the  draft  appeals  board 

Aside  from  local  charities,  my  only  pre- 
vious experience  of  a  broiul  nature  had  been 
in  1906,  when  I  was  named  on  a  committee 
to  help  the  stricken  In  the  San  Francisco 
earthquake  and  fire.  We  had  gone  to  that 
devastated  city  and  helped  organise  and 
helped  care  for  the  injured,  the  homeless,  the 
hungry.  We  had  raised  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose then. 

Now  again  a  similar  but  larger  task  con- 
fronted us;  we  must  raise  funds  and  case  foe 
our  boys  over  in  France.  The  entire  com- 
munity Joined  in  and  we  were  suoceasful 

**">te«tent.  Catholic,  and  Jew  sacrlflced  and 
helped  together.  That  was  the  year  intol- 
erance was  given  its  gieelesl   blow 

Strangely  bred  out  of  Ibe  fuflerings  of  war, 
men  forgot  many  of  their  prejudices  and 
began  understanding  each  other  better.  Ths 
effect  has  l>e^n  accumulative  untu  this  day, 
when  bigotry  la  now  mainly  a  secret,  hidden^ 
althotigh  BtUl  loathsome  thing.  We  have 
progressed. 


Tbe  Joe  Scott  Story— No.  8 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDOFi  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CALirCRNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  Mcdonough.    Mr.  speaker,  the 

following  is  a  Continuation  of  the'  Joe 
Scott  Story  previously  referred  to; 
QtTTSTioir  Rises  ovm  rASSpoar 
A  veteran  now  in  the  Knighu  of  Columbus, 
Los  Angeles,  and  other  officials  decided  I  was 
to  go  to  Paris  as  commissioner  to  organise 
the  K.  of  C.  fellows  at  the  front.  I  resigned 
from  ths  appeals  board  and  readied  myself 
for  the  trip. 

Before  I  left  I  had  been  called  on  to  speak 
at  the  bar  association  meeting  in  San  Jose 
When    I   returned    late    one    night    my    wife 
had  a  telegram  for  me  at  the  door. 

There  was  a  question  about  my  passport. 
Col.  Pat  Gallagher,  of  LouisvUle.  Ky..  who 
was  arrangmg  my  mission  to  France,  had 
wired  that  some  serious  obstacles  had  arisen 
which  might  prevent  the  State  Department 
from  granting  me  permission  to  go. 

I  called  him  by  phone  and  asked  him  to 
meet  me  immediately  in  Waaiilngton..  I 
also   phoned   James   Flaherty,   head   oX    ths 
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Knights  of  Columbus  In  New  Haven,  with 
the  same  request.  We  met  in  Washington 
and  called  on  Senator  Hiram  Johnson. 

Senator  Phelan,  of  San  Francisco,  and 
Congressman  Hahn,  of  the  same  city.  Joined 
the  gathering. 

SENATOR    JOHNSOK    RUSHES    INTO    FICHT 

It  developed  my  old  enemies  in  Los  Angeles 
had  used  their  Infiuence  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  had  complained  that  one  who  was 
fighting  for  Irish  freedom  such  as  I.  was  a 
security  risk.  England  i  and  the  United 
States  were  allies — an  Irishman  such  as  I 
had  no  right  to  be  with  our  boys  in  France, 
they  maintained. 

Senator  Johnson  and  I  had  been  closely 
associated  for  many  years,  politically  and 
personally.  He  was  no  man  to  countenance 
such  a  trick,  esjseclally  on  a  friend.  He  blew 
his  top. 

"War  has  silenced  speech  in  many  re- 
specU."  he  shouted  when  he  heard  the  story, 
"but  there  is  one  last  place  in  this  land  where 
we  can  still  sp>eak  freely.  That  Is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  If  such  treatment  is 
accorded  a  man  of  Joe  Scott's  patriotism, 
his  standing  as  a  citizen  of  California.  I'll 
blow  the  dome  off  this  Capitol." 

He  called  Secretary  of  State  Robert  Lans- 
ing. Senator  Phelan  and  Congressman  Hahn 
Insisted  on  going  with  us,  and  we  met  the 
quiet,  scholarly  Lansing  in  his  office. 

Johnson  was  vehement.  If  I  ever  deserve 
the  accolades  he  poured  on  me  I  should  be  a 
very  happy  man. 

He  was  a  rugged  Individual  always,  but  I 
never  saw  him  so  angry.  HU  eyes  flashed  and 
his  fists  flailed  the  air  as  he  told  of  my  vir- 
tues and  m.y  enemies'  faults. 

I  said  little,  presenting  a  Times  editorial 
calling  me,  in  so  many  word.?,  a  danger  to  the 
Nation.  I  said  the  passport  matter  was  ur- 
gent, because  this  was  Tuesday,  and  I  must 
be  In  New  York  the  next  day.  Sailing  dates 
were  variable  due  to  the  German  submarine 
threat. 

"I  can't  take  a  chance  on  waiting,  Mr. 
Lansing,  and  I  will  not  sUnd  for  these  peo- 
ple stopping  me  from  going  to  France,"  I 
said. 

He  smiled,  took  my  hotel  address,  and  told 

us: 

"Youll  hear  from  me  as  soon  as  I  can  get 
together  with  my  staff." 

By  a  strange  coincidence,  on  my  way  out 
of  the  building  I  met  laadore  Dockweller. 
then  Democratic  leader  in  California. 

Isadore  was  returning  home. 

"Tell  those  people  In  Los  Angeles,"  I  said 
to  him.  "that  If  they  stop  me  from  getting  a 
passport  on  that  fakery.  Ill  be  back  and  sue 
them  for  •250.000." 

Isadore  Just  grinned.    But  I  was  serious. 

Two  hours  later  a  letter  came  from  Secre- 
tary Lansing,  and  enclosed  In  it  was  my 
passport. 

The  German  «ubmarlne«  didn't  catch  up 
With  our  ship,  and  we  arrived  in  Paris  safely. 

Around  that  bejewelled  city,  instead  of  its 
traditional  aura  of  gayety,  there  was  a  halo 
of  sorrow — a  halo  sanctified  by  the  aacrlflces 
of  our  boys  at  Chateau  Thierry,  Just  a  few 
days  belore  I  arrived. 

The  German  divisions  had  been  sweeping 
en  and  Marshal  Foch  begged  for  help  from 
General  Pershing.  He  had  sent  them  help — 
our  marines. 

At  Chateau  Thierry  the  Germans  met  our 
marines  head-on  for  the  first  time  in  a 
major  engagement.  It  was  the  bloodiest 
battle  of  the  war,  followed  by  the  Battle  of 
the  Marne. 

Our  bjys  fell  like  files — but  those  that  still 
stood  made  with  their  bodies  and  guns  and 
bayonetj  that  wall  that  the  Allies  and  peace- 
ful men  of  the  world  had  prayed  for. 

Twenty-seven  miles  out  of  Paris,  with  the 
great  ci:y  and  heart  of  France  threatened, 
our  boys  stopped  the  Germans  cold.  The 
Axis  at  that  moment  was  licked;  the  Kaiser 
conquerijd.  For  the  Germans  never  gained 
another  inch  after  that  day  at  the  Marne. 


-  Twenty-seven   miles  from   Paris   the   war 
was  raging.     Paris  was  the  objective. 

Every  road  from  the  battlefield  to  the  city 
was  packed  with  carts,  wagons,  carriages, 
flivvers,  and  ambulances — every  vehicle  that 
could  haul  the  wounded  Into  Paris. 

Hospitals  were  set  up  everywhere.  Our 
welfare  men  were  at  one  or  the  other  and 
I  was  serving  at  the  Neullly  Hospital — the 
largest. 

Our  duties  were  "to  talk  with  the  boys 
able  to  talk;  to  cheer  them;  to  give  them 
cigarettes,  candy;  write  home  for  them — 
do  any  one  of  a  hundred  little  helpful  Jobs. 
Tragedy  was  everywhere. 

Tlie  surgical  departments  worked  day  and 
night.  We  helped  admit  the  boys,  rushed 
the  more  seriously  injured  to  the  surgeons; 
chatted  with  those  who  had  hope  of  pulling 
through 

FIGHTING    KKLLT    GOES    WITH    SMILE 

I  came  across  a  young,  pink-cheeked  lad, 
bady  hurt.  He  had  been  brought  in  by  a 
cart. 

His  name  was  Prank  Kelly;  he  was  from 
San    Francisco. 

"South  of  the  slot?"  I  asked  him.  And  he 
grinned,   wanly. 

"Who  are  you?"  he  acked. 

"My  name  u  Joe  Scott  •  •  •  I'm 
from  California,"  I  answered. 

"Mr.  Scott  •  •  •  Just  to  hear  the  word 
California     •     •     •     it's    like    heaven. 

"Mr.  Scott  •  •  •  from  California 
•     •     •     you're  certainly  easy  on  the  eye." 

He  tried  to  l>e  gracious,  but  It  was  an 
effort. 

"Kelly,"  I  said,  "where's  Btirke  and  Shea?" 

Then  he  did  smile.  It  was  a  phrase  from 
a  ix)pular  soldiers'  ballad  called  The  Fight- 
ing Race,  written  by  Joseph  Clarke  long  be- 
fore. 

It  told  of  the  wars,  the  Revolution.  San 
Juan  Hill — all  of  the  famous  battles — and 
its  three  figures  in  all  the  wars  for  freedom 
were  Kelly,  Burke,  and  Shea. 

"That's  a  fighting  name  •  •  •  Kelly,- 
I  said. 

"Yes,  sir;   it  Is." 

His  eyes  beamed  thanks,  and  from  them 
reflected  love  and  memories  of  his  home  in 
California.  He  was  quickly  wheeled  to  sur- 
gery. 

We  worked  through  the  night.  And  the 
next  morning  when  I  tried  to  look  him  up 
he  was  gone. 

God  had  taken  the  young  fellow.  And  I 
thought  again  of  the  lines  of  the  Clarke 
poem: 

-  'Oh.  the  flghtlng  races  don't  die  out 

If  they  seldom  die  In  bed. 
For  love  U  first  In  their  hearts,  no  doubt,* 

Said  Burke;   then  Kelly  said: 
When  Michael,  the  Irish  Archangel,  stands 

The  angel  with  the  sword     •     •     • 
And  the  battle-dead  from  a  hundred  lands. 

Are  ranged  in  one  big  horde. 
Our  line,  that  for  Gabriel's  trumpet  waits, 

Will  stretch  three  deep  that  day    •    •    • 
Prom      Jehoshaphat      to      the       Golden 
Gates     •      •      • 

Kelly  and  Burke  and  Shea." 

— Joseph.  I.  C.  Clarke. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  live  longer  than 
most  men,  and  I  wonder  sometimes  what 
was  my  greatest  thrill  during  those  years. 
I  think  this  was  it: 

There  were  250,000  German  soldiers  Just 
an  hour  by  car  from  Paris,  hoping  to  take 
over,  on  July  4,  1918,  and  crush  Paris  and 
the  Allies. 

American  troops  were  pouring  In  on  every 
available  boat.  The  battlefield  was  already 
wet  with  American  blood;  the  skies  were  red 
everywhere. 

And  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  6.000  miles 
from  home,  I  stood  along  the  sidewalk  on 
the  Champs  EHysees  and  watched  column 
after  column  of  our  boy  soldiers,  marines, 
sailors,  march  by  with  ths  men  of  Prance 
and  EIngland. 


At  the  head  of  our  lads  there  was  a  great 
collection  of  our  flags — the  Stars  and  Stripes 
floating  by  in  the  gentle  summer  breeze 
Behind  them,  erect,  proud,  well-trained,  our 
American  boys  marched.  They  radiated  the 
sense  of  freedom  and  sureness  that  will  al- 
ways be  theirs. 

A  lump  came  In  my  throat;  tears  flowed 
from  my  eyes,  unsishamedly.  Behind  these 
American  columns  of  doughboys  were  mil- 
lions more  as  fine  and  proud,  dedicated  to 
freedom  wherever  they  would  go. 

Among  them  were  the  Kellys.  Burkes,  and 
Sheas,  and  the  men  of  every  other  proud 
race  on  this  world,  white,  yellow,  and  black. 

HE.\RT  THRILLS  TO   MARCHING   AMERICANS 

And  I  foresaw  that  coming  after  them 
would  be  other  men  of  other  generations, 
sons  of  the  same;  and  grandsons,  and  on, 
courageous,  free,  confident  in  their  freedom 
until  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  Kaiser's  troops  were  finely  trained, 
perhaps.     But  our  freemen  are  magnificent. 

I  think  of  this  scene  these  days  when 
I  hear  of  the  "hard,  tough  core  of  the  Com- 
munists," propelling  their  will  here  and 
there. 

And  I  say  to  myself:  "Yes;  perhaps  that 
Ts  so;  but  for  every  tough,,  hard  core  of 
communism,  there  Is  a  harder,  tougher  core 
of  Americans — for  Americans  are  not  a  race, 
,but  an  idea.  They  are  the  living,  moving, 
loving,  fighting  syn>bol  of  freedom — a  sym- 
Jx>l  that  will  never  die." 

I  told  previously  of  my  youngest  brother, 
Walter,  who  was  killed  later  on  In  the  war. 
I  got  the  sad  telegram  Just  before  I  was  to 
speak  to  the  boys  at  the  naval  submarine 
base  In  San  Diego. 

Two  other  brothers  also  came  here.  One, 
Alfred,  was  killed  in  a  Nevada  mine.  An- 
other, Fred  A.  Scott,  an  engineer  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  raised  a  fine 
family  of  children  and  grandchildren.  He 
now  is  retired,  and  lives  in  San  Diego  County. 

The  times  were  good  in  1924,  the  city 
growing.  And  the  area  was  plagued  by  hun- 
dreds of  appeals  for  charitable  purposes, 
many  of  them  good,  and  deserving;  some  few 
questionable. 

HELPS  TO  Btnu)  coMMtmmr  chest 

But  the  men  and  women  who  ga-e  gen- 
erously were  beset  on  all  sides,  and  those 
who  would  give  of  their  time  as  well  as 
wealth  swamped  with  pressures  to  go  on  this 
board  or  that. 

Richard  Prldham,  then  president  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  and  a  leader  In  chari- 
table affairs,  named  me  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  contact  the  various  hospitals  and 
welfare  agencies,  with  the  aim  of  forming 
one  big  organization  to  gather  funds. 

Out  of  it  came  the  community  chest, 
which  lumped  most  of  the  great  deserving 
humane  activities  of  the  community  Into 
one  group. 

One  fund  to  give  to.  It  provided  all  more 
time  for  their  specific  charitable  Interests. 
It  came  as  a  blessing,  but  only  after  hard 
work,  long  hours  of  persuasion,  the  break- 
down of  stubborn  provincialism  over  one's 
particular  charity. 

Everyone  thought  his  campaign  and  his 
welfare  group  the  most  necessary. 

BECOMES  PRESIDENT  OF  NEW  AGENCT 

I  remember  doggedly  trying  to  persuada 
one  woman,  the  head  of  a  children's  agency, 
for  3  months,  before  she  accepted  the  idea 
of  a  consolidated  appeal.  A  woman  of  the 
loftiest  motives,  she  gave  In  on  the  basis  that 
charity  Is  an  all-embracing  virtue,  not  de- 
signed to  be  the  exclusive  gift  of  one  group 
alone. 

So  eventually  the  community  chest  came 
into  being.  With  the  Wall  Street  market 
crash  in  1929,  the  depression  began  to  move 
in  on  us. 

A  year  later,  I  was  elected  to  serve  as  Its 
president,  remaining  in  that  post  throtigli 
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1982.    Also  I  served  as  chairman  of  the  cotm- 
tys   Federal   Emergency   Committee. 

They  were  most  distressing  years.  We  were 
Bwamped  with  crlea  of  help  from  men  and 
women  and  children,  who  were  facing  ene- 
mies a^lnst  whom  weapwns  were  not  easily 
provided — euch  enemies  as  g^rowlng  unem- 
ployment; hunger,  disease,  and  the  accom- 
panying worry  and  lowering  morale. 

CHOSEN     AS    MOST    tJSITUL    CTrlZZN 

My  own  morale,  not  too  high  as  the  fight 
against  these  seemed  almost  hopeless,  was 
given  one  lift,  a  significant  one  for  me. 

Honors  away  from  home  are  always  gra- 
ciously received.  But  the  donors,  my  own 
community  neighbors,  will  never  know  the 
great  feelings  that  moved  Inside  me  when, 
after  thoee  trying  years  I  was  awarded  a 
watch  by  the  Los  Angeles  Realty  Board. 

On  it  was  inscribed :  "To  Loe  Angeles  most 
useful  citizen." 

It  was  my  sliver  lining  In  those  dark- 
clouded  years. 

There  are  101  kinds  Ol  feers.  but.  like 
humor  and  the  other  emotions,  they  depend 
principally  on  the  environment  and  contacts. 

A  depression  can  produce  one  type.  I  had 
several  other  experiences  with  fear  In  my 
Itfe. 

One  happened  when  I  was  about  to  sail 
for  the  United  States  from  Uverpool.  Eng- 
land, on  the  great  adventure  in  1889. 

My  sorrowing  mother  and  father  were  at 
the  dock.  It  was  natural  that  I.  too,  would 
be  deeply  moved.  All  the  thoughts  of  a 
lifetime  separation  were  moving  through  my 
mind.  Perhaps  I  would  never  see  them 
•gain.  America  in  those  days  was  a  far- 
off  place,  not  an  overnight  luxury  trip  by 
plane. 

In  was  In  this  deep  gloom  that,  after  say- 
ing "good-by,"  I  started  up  the  gangplank. 
But  I  hadn't  moved  two  steps  when  a  power- 
ful hand  took  my  arm  and  a  hea^-y  English 
voice  said: 

■Jiist  a  moment,  sir;  come  with  me." 

There  was  an  omlnoiJs  tone  to  the  words. 
X  turned  around. 

CBAaCXD  WTTH  BXXMQ  A  BSITISH   DCSEXTXB 

A  tall  British  soldier,  a  redcoat,  bad 
■topped  me. 

•'What  are  you  stopping  me  for?"  I  asked. 

"Come  with  me:  you  are  wanted  at  head- 
quarters. You  are  a  deserter  from  the  Brlt- 
Uh  Army." 

There  was  a  flurry  on  the  dock;  my  paren*,8 
and  relatives  were  brushed  aside.  My  sor- 
row was  turned  into  anger.  I  saw  visions 
of  going  to  a  British  prison  instead  of  sail- 
ing for  my  great  adventure  in  America. 

"This  certainly  Is  ridiculous."  I  told  the 
redcoat.  "How  could  I  desert  from  some- 
thing I've  never  been  in?" 

He  was  Vara.  I  was  taken  off  to  the  British 
Army   headquarters. 

The  officer  in  charge  took  me  Into  a  small 
room  with  some  others.  I  asked  him  what 
he  meant  taking  me  Into  custody. 

SHOW  HIM  PHOTO  Of  HIS  VtOVUhZ 

He  showed  me  a  photo.  I  was  amazed. 
It  was  as  If  I  were  Tboklng  Into  a  mirror. 
I  could  understand  why  they  had  taken  me 
In  custody.  Came  a  moment  of  fear.  Would 
there  be  no  America  for  me?  Then  I  calmed 
down  and  studied  the  picture. 

The  featxires  of  that  man  were  Identical 
to  mine:  facial  contour,  eyes,  nose,  brows 
lips. 

But  there  was  one  difference,  and  that 
saved  me  from  at  least  a  lengthy  incarcera- 
tion That  man  had  a  scar  on  his  right 
cheek.     And  I  hadn't. 

The  military  recognized  that  Important 
difference.  I  was  set  free,  and  caught  my 
boat. 

Then  there's  another  type  of  fear — com- 
pounded of  strange  surroundings  plus  fa- 
mous people. 

In  my  lifetime  I  have  faced  thousands  of 
audiences  oX  aU  types.    In  10^  years  on  the 


school  board  the  number  of  children  I  talked 
to  and  the  number  of  diplomas  I  handed  out 
to  Los  Angeles  graduates  is  beyond  my  ability 
to  count. 

DREADS  SPEAKING  AT  ALMA  MATER 

Just  the  <>ther  nl^t  at  the  Republican 
HOC  dinner,  I  was  seated  beside  a  lovely 
little  lady.  I  Introduced  myself.  Her  hair 
was  graying:  she  wasn't  young.  But  she 
made  me  warmly  welcome  at  her  table, 
saying: 

'I  have  never  met  you  but  once.  Mr.  Scott, 
and  that  was  nearly  40  years  ago,  when  you 
handed  me  my  high-school  diploma." 

I  have  grown  so  accustomed  to  audiences 
that,  if  there  have  been  distinguished  speak- 
ers before  me,  rather  than  burden  the  crowd 
with  too  much  speaking,  I  sometimes  sing 
a  song.  Of  course,  the  crowd  would  have  to 
be  pretty  much  my  own  friends  and  neigh- 
bors— and  not  like  the  one  I  really  was  afraid 
to  address. 

That  was  a  long  time  ago.  ld08.  I  was 
pretty  sure  of  myself  then,  too.  But  I  was 
signally  honored  by  being  invited  to  speati 
at  the  one  handredth  anniversary  of  my  own 
coUe^.  Ushaw,  In  Kngland. 

The  lnvit£.tlon  was  up  to  that  time  the 
greatest  honor  in  my  life.  It  has  remained 
one  of  my  fondest  memories  and  compli- 
ments. 

But  when  I  arrived  at  the  college  to  speak. 
I  found  I  was  going  to  face  many  of  the 
greatest  educators  In  Europe:  cardinals  of 
the  Catholic  church,  leaders  in  public  life 
In  Great  Britain,  and  other  distinguished 
minds.  I  was  wishing  myself  back  in  my 
little  Los  Ar  geles  office. 

CONCLrOES    rEAE    IS    WASTE    OT    TIME 

I  trembled  with  the  fear  of  unworthlneas. 
Who  was  I.  a  young  Los  Angeles  lawyer,  to 
talk  to  these  leaders  of  an  old  clvUlzatlon? 

Canon  Rooney  was  there.  He  had  been 
my  pastor  ii.  the  old  home.  It  was  he  who 
had  arranged  for  me  to  go  up  to  Ushaw  to 
college;  to  bun  I  was  uuxt  Indebteded  In  my 
life,  except  only  my  parents. 

He  was  elderly,  and  very  serious.  It  was 
rather  a  serious  occasion.  And  as  I  sat 
beside  him,  waiting  to  be  called.  I  turned  to 
him  and.  using  American  slang  with  which 
he  was  not  familiar,  said: 

"Canon  Rooney" — and  I  pointed  fearfully 
to  the  audience.  "I  have  cold  feet." 

The  gentle  old  priest  looked  at  me  pityingly 
and  remarked: 

"Joseph,  that  is  very  serious.  Tou  must 
not  neglect  yourself  like  that.  Cold  feet  Is 
a  certain  sign  of  incipient  pneumonia." 

It  was  an  unintentional  Joke.  But  It  con- 
quered my  trembling.  I  smiled  and  ex- 
plained what  I  meant.  He  grunted.  He  was 
a  purist  and  had  no  time  for  slang 

The  audience  was  kind  to  me,  as  were  the 
English  press  who  commented  on  my  address. 

It's  a  great  waste  of  time,  actually,  to  be 
afraid  of  anything  except  the  lust  anger  of 
God. 

nmCTR    AKinvERSART   OT   ARRIVAL   IN    AMBDCA 

REVIVES    OLD    MEMORHS 

It  seems  not  very  long  ago  that  I  was  only 
72.  and  many  of  my  friends  prepared  a  din- 
ner for  me  In  the  California  Club.  It  marked 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  my  arrival  In  the 
Uxiited  States — an  Immigrant  with  $50  in  my 
pocket. 

Sitting  around  me  were  men  bearing  the 
famous  pioneer  names  of  the  Southland, 
names  made  famous  by  their  deeds. 

James  R.  Page,  and  Byron  C.  Hanna,  and 
Archbishop  J.  J.  Cantwell.  with  WUUam  B. 
Munro  presiding,  were  at  the  speaker's  table. 

And  on  my  right  sat  Herbert  Hoover,  for- 
mer President  of  the  United  States. 

Before  me  was  a  sea  of  faces,  men  of  many 
races  and  creeds,  looking  handsome  and 
happy  In  their  evening  clothes 

Similar  dinners  have  been  given  me  since, 
for  my  work  with  the  university  reUgiou* 
conference  aimed  to  bring  together  Protes- 


tant. Catholic,  and  Jew;  at  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  dinner  on  my  seventy-fifth  birth- 
day, marked  by  beautiful  speeches  by  Wil- 
liam Marquard.  Joseph  I  Breen,  Francis  P 
Matthews,  later  secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
now  Ambassador  to  Eire:  Federal  Judge 
Harry  A.  Hollser.  Dr.  James  W.  Pifleld  Jr  . 
minister  of  the  First  Congregational  Chiirch; 
wonderful  mes&ages  from  Rabbi  Edgar  Mag- 
nln.  Christy  Walsh.  Bid  Grauman.  Vlerllng 
Kersey.  Mendel  Silberberg.  and  many  others. 

There  have  been  other  dinners  and 
awards,  for  boy's  welfare,  civic  and  religious 
acuvlties.  I  have  been  honored  greatly — 
too  greatly,  for  a  "buck  private." 

But  as  I  sat  observing  my  friends  that 
night,  helping  me  celebrate  my  half  cen- 
tury as  an  American  boy  and  man,  I  relived 
many  of  those  days:  the  days  of  sorrow,  the 
days  of  Joy. 

■PSAKERS    BRIWO    BACK    PAST 

The  past  was  a  great  panorama  swiftly 
moving  before  me 

One  speaker  recalled  my  faith  to  Ood. 
And  I  could  hear  my  Irish  Catholic  mother 
murmtirlng  to  me,  a  small  boy,  as  we  halted 
by  the  nib  In  our  little  church  near  my 
birthplace 

•TTiere.  my  boy  is  the  helpless  Babe,  shiv- 
ering In  the  manger  In  80  years'  time  He 
will  be  agonlMng  on  the  cross.  This  Is  the 
Ideal  you  must  follow,  boy;  that  Is  what 
you  must  understand 

"It  is  no  disgrace  to  be  poor,  son;  It  Is  no 
disgrace  to  be  deprived  of  worldly  goods. 
But  always  be  true  to  the  8tar  of  Bethle- 
hem and  Calvary  " 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIPORWIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATXVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1952 

Mr  McIX)NOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  conUnuaUon  of  the  Joe 
Scott  story,  previously  referr«l  to : 

Indeed,  we  were  poor  In  material  goods. 
A  large  family,  8  chUdren,  Uving  on  a 
printer's  wage. 

Then  another  speaker  mentioned  toler- 
ance— not  giving  up  one's  own  beliefs,  but 
respecting  the  other  fellow's  right  to  his. 
And  I  thought  again  of  my  home. 

My  father  was  a  Scot  and  a  Presbjrterlan. 

He  made  no  objections  to  us  being  reared 
Catholics.  But  never  were  we  permitted  to 
mention  religion  In  the  house,  in  deference 
to  my  father's  beliefs. 

PAiirrs  PICTI7RR  or  old  roms 

We  attended  to  our  religious  duties  reg- 
ularly and  quietly.  He  read  his  books  and 
newspapers  and  quietly  worked  to  raise  his 
family. 

My  parents  were  married  47  years  before 
his  death.  Por  4,  of  those  years  he  never 
menUoned  our  faltl.;  nor  were  we  ever  per- 
mitted to  ask  ^uzh  qtiestlons  of  him  as 
"Why  don't  ycQ  ^^  to  church  with  us.  Dad?" 
or  even  a  slm^;   r-^ie  about  o\ir  catechism. 

I  made  frequ-ji. ,  trips  back  to  see  them, 
as  frequent  as  iny  growing  law  practice  and 
growing  family  would  penult. 

Then  It  happened,  one  day.  that  he  said 
to  my  mother:   "MoUy.  let's  go  for  a  walk." 

It  was  a  Sunday  afternoon,  and  they 
Strolled  along,  aimlessly,  she  thought.  In- 
stead of  passing  the  village  church  in  which 
he  had  visited,  to  her  knowledge,  only  8 
times  in  his  life — when  the  first-born  was 
baptised,  when  the  first  daughter  married. 


and  at  the  requiem  for  the  first  one  to  die — 
he  turned  in  the  walk.  My  unquestioning 
mother  followed  him. 

SEE.-i  TRACEDT   IN  L06S  Or  PArTH 

They  were  met  at  the  door  by  Canon 
Rooney,  who  said   to   my   father: 

"Joe.  ha^e  you  told  her." 

This  quUt  man  shook  his  head,  "No." 

Canon  R<x)ney  then  broke  the  news  to  my 
tearful,  but  happy  mother,  that  her  hus- 
band of  40  years  had  Joined  her  faith. 

My  wife.  Bertha,  was  the  daughter  of  a 
woman  of  Spanish  and  French  parents,  her 
father,  A.  D.  Roth,  was  a  thirty-second  de- 
gree Mason  and  the  son  of  a  French  Alsatian 
Jew. 

My  wife,  who  bore  II  children.  7  of  them 
alive  today.  Impressed  one  thing  above  all  on 
our  children: 

"I  have  never  refused  anything  that  Ood 
has  asked  me  to  do." 

Tolerance?  We  Americans  are  born  with 
It:  It  courses  through  our  veins.  It  comes 
with  the  mother's  milk:  as  does  the  love  of 
freedom.  It  is  bred  at  the  footstool  of  God: 
"Love  ye.  one  another."  That  so  many  of 
cur  people  along  the  line  lose  their  faith, 
their  tolerance,  their  love  of  freedom — that 
Is  today's  tragedy. 

BOW      HIRAM       JOHNSON      JT7ST      MISSED      BEING 
PRESIDENT    or    UNITED    STATES    TOLD 

It  takes  but  brief  seconds  for  such  mem- 
ories to  pass  by.  These  and  a  million  more 
ride  like  lightning  throxigh  the  mind. 

It's  not  hard  to  forget,  momentarily,  one's 
Immediate  surroundings. 

Once  started,  the  Images.  like  a  long 
moving  picture,  run  their  race.  A  peculiar 
sound,  a  word,  a  gesture,  these  can  be  the 
propelling  forces  that  run  the  train  back- 
ward. 

So  much  that  was  said  the  night  of  my 
anniversary  party  turned  back  to  the  hap- 
penings in  my  seventy-odd  years.  And  it 
was  In  a  semiconscious  moment  that  the 
voices  of  the  gentlemen  next  to  me,  Herbert 
Hoover,  brought  back  the  thunder  of  past 
political  campaigns  to  my  mind. 

ResurglnK  Into  the  room  at  this  subcon- 
scious hint  were  the  orations  of  the  cam- 
paign leaders:  the  roar  and  thunder  and 
cheers  and  applause  of  conventions.  The 
long  shadows  of  the  past  were  being  lifted. 
In  my  mind,  I  turned  back  again — nearly 
30  years. 

I  was  living  those  campaigns  again,  a 
youthful  Republican,  speaking  for  governors, 
legislators:  from  1912  on,  8p>eaklng  for  presi- 
dential candidates,  starting  with  William 
Hqward  Tait. 

I       HIRAM  JOHNSON  SOUGHT  PRESIDENCT 

And  there  came  to  me  the  campaign  of 
Hiram  Johnson  for  the  Presidential  rom- 
Inatlon  of  the  Republican  Party  In  1920. 
I  had  been  l.i  the  thick  of  It,  for  we  were 
lifelong  friends. 

Senator  Johnson's  heart  was  set  on  the 
Republican  Presidential  nomination  In  1920. 
He  aanted  nothing  else.  He  was  a  deter- 
mined man.  His  friends,  and  I  was  among 
them,  planned  and  hoped  and  worked  to- 
ward that  end. 

But  Senator  Boles  Penrose,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, powerful  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party,  had  other  Ideas. 

In  the  rating  of  the  day,  the  party  had 
General  Wood,  recent  governor  general  of 
the  Philippines,  as  the  leading  candidate, 
Gov.  Frank  Lowden,  of  Illinois,  second,  and 
Johnson  third. 

Prior  to  the  convention.  Senator  John- 
son bad  Indicated  that,  if  he  won.  be  would 
like  me  to  serve  as  his  Attorney  General. 
I  had  let  the  matter  drop.  I  neither  desired 
public  offlce.  nor,  with  a  large  family  to 
educate,  could  I  afford  to  accept  one. 

CALirORNiA  MAN  RXJECTED  VICE  PRESIDENCT 

X  had  sent  two  of  my  boys,  Al  and  George, 
to  Ushaw  for  a  time  to  get  the  advantage 


of  European  education  In  addition  to  their 
American  training;  two  more  boys,  Pat  and 
Cuthbert,  were  yet  to  go;  and  two  daughters 
remained,  with  their  schooling  Incomplete, 
Helen  and  Josle. 

Helen  went  to  Trinity  and  finished  at  Co- 
luiubia.  She  now  is  Mrs.  Howard  Zlemann. 
Josle,  the  youngest.  Is  Mrs.  Jaqua.  Mary, 
Mrs.  Ebbett.  was  the  oldest.  She  took  her 
master's  at  Columbia,  and  has  taught  at 
John  Burroughs'  Junior  High  for  25  years. 

These  were  factors,  yet  not  the  basic  rea- 
son ;or  lack  of  my  interest  in  such  a  sacred 
post. 

I  could  hear  still  Johnson's  vehement 
voice  rejecting  the  offer  of  a  Vice  Presiden- 
tial nomination. 

"I'm  only  Interested  In  the  Presidency; 
I've  seen  what  money  can  do;  now  I'd  like 
to  see  what  brains  can  do." 

Had   he   gone  along  with   his  party  lead- 
ership,   he   would   have   attained   his    Ideal.; 
Calvin    Coolldge   took    the   Vice   Presidency 
Instead,  and  later  succeeded  to  the  highest 
office  when  President  Harding  died. 

Yes.  It  was  a  great  memory,  that  cam- 
paign, which  flashed  by  me  at  my  anniversary 
table. 

His  kind  offer  to  me  •  •  •  the  sub- 
sequent offers  of  a  similar  nature  made 
later  by  party  leaders. 

Would  I  become  Governor  General  of  the 
Philippines?  Would  I  take  the  governor- 
ship of  Puerto  Rico? 

No.  I  would  not.  I  told  them,  but  thanks 
for  the  great  honor.  Then  my  memory  re- 
verted again  to  the  Johnson  campaign. 

We  stumped  the  country;  the  big  cities, 
the  crossroads. 

He  would  open  the  meeting  one  night,  I 
another.  Chicago,  St.  Louis.  Buffalo,  Albany, 
Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia,  Brooklyn. 

Our  Uvea  had  been  Interwoven  through 
the  years:   this  trip  made  them  inseparable. 

Our  last  meeting  of  the  campaign  was 
scheduled  for  Cooper  Union,  In  New  York. 
It  was  a  historic  meeting  place.  Anarchists, 
Socialists,  Communists,  terrorists — all  types 
gathered  there.  Sp>eakers  were  unmercifully 
Interrupted   and   heckled. 

Johnson  was  a  bit  worried.  The  press  cov- 
erage would  be  thorough.  He  wanted  to 
make  a  good  showing.  He  wanted  to  get  a 
chance  to  say  his  piece  through,  and  not  fall 
before  the  determined  and  sharp  shooting  of 
many  of  the  keen  minds  there.  I  tried  to 
reassure  Lim. 

"This  Is  our  climax  of  the  campaign,"  Z 
told  him.  "And  I  think  I  have  a  way  to  keep 
them  quiet." 

ADOPTS  STRATEGY  OF  PARNELL 

Johnson  couldn't  tell  a  good  story,  nor- 
mally. But  I  knew  If  he  got  this  one  over, 
he'd  come  through  sailing.  It  was  an  old 
story,  of  the  great  Irish  patriot  Parnell's  visit 
to  Boston. 

Parnell  was  slated  to  speak  at  a  great  meet- 
ing. He,  too,  wanted  to  get  across  his  mes- 
sage and  secure  the  support  of  the  American 
people  for  Ireland's  freedom.  A  little,  grim- 
faced  Boston  Irish -American  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  meeting.  You  could  tell  what 
county  In  Ireland  a  man  came  from  in  those 
days  by  the  way  they  trimmed  their  hair 
and  their  beards.  The  chairman  was  from 
Oalway — and  they  trimmed  their  beards  at 
the  chin — like  Uncle  Sam. 

"Don't  any  of  ye  talk  or  ask  a  question 
until  this  great  Irish  patriot,  Mr.  Parnell, 
finishes  his  8p>eech,"  he  warned  the  crowd. 

Parnell  spoke.  He  told  of  the  funds  that 
had  come  from  Americans  to  help  his  cause. 
Just  then  a  dissenter  in  the  rear  arose  inter- 
rupted and  asked: 

"And  bow  much  of  that  gold  lines  Mr.  Par- 
nell's pockets?" 

There  was  a  gasp  from  the  audience.    On 

one  side  of  the  heckler  was  a  blacksmith:  on 

the  other  was  a   boUermaker.     Both  moved 

^on  the  heckler  at  ouce^  each  cracking  him 


on  the  Jaw  from  their  relative  positions.  The 
heckler  was  carried  out. 

Johnson  got  off  the  story  fine,  surprisingly 
fine.  The  roughnecks  in  the  Cooper  Union 
audience  looked  to  each  side  to  see  who  was 
sitting  in  the  adjoining  seats.  Kiram  John- 
son was  the  only  man  who  ever  got  by  the 
hecklers  there  since  Teddy  Roosevelt,  early 
in  the  century. 

Hiram  Johnson  and  I  went  to  the  1920  Re- 
publican Convention  In  Chicago,  with  the 
hope  that  he  would  be  nominated.  In  pri- 
mary campaigns  during  which  he  and  I  had 
stumped  the  country  twice,  he  had  gathered 
187  pledged  votes  for  the  Presidential  nom- 
ination. 

The  night  before  the  nomination  for  the 
Presidency.  I  was  walking  through  the  lobby 
of  a  hotel,  it  may  have  been  the  Stevens  or 
the  Morrison. 

"Joe.  wait  a  minute,"  I  heard  someone  say. 

I  turned  around  and  it  was  Senator  Warren 
G.  Harding,  of  Ohio.  He  was  being  talked 
of  as  a  last-minute  candidate. 

"Can  you  come  up  to  my  room  a  minute," 
he  asked. 

"Certainly  can.  Senator,"  I  said,  and  up  we 
went. 

It  was  a  small,  single  room  with  a  wash- 
stand  In  it — the  type  we  called  a  hall  bed- 
room. It  had  one  chair,  one  plcttxre  on  the 
wall.  He  was  Insistent  that  I  take  the  chair. 
He  sat  on  the  foot  of  the  bed.  He  came  to 
the  point. 

"I'm  going  to  be  nominated  tomorrow  for 
the  Presidency.  I  want  Hiram  Johnson  to  be 
my  running  mate." 

PASSES  UP  OOLDEN  OPPORTUNrTT 

I  must  have  looked  at  him  questlonlngly, 
when  he  said  he'd  get  the  nomination,  for  he 
followed  through  with: 

"I  know  you're  skeptical.  But  I'll  get  the 
nomination.     It's  assured. 

"The  next  question  is,  I  want  Johnson  for 
Vice  President.  Do  you  think  you  can  per- 
suade him  to  go  along?" 

I  explained  how  Hiram  Johnson  had  his 
mind  on  the  Presidency  alone. 

"But  with  him  from  the  West,  we'll  sweep 
the  country,"  Harding  Insisted. 

I  gave  the  Senator  my  assurance  that  I'd 
talk  to  Johnston.  But  I  know  how  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  felt,  and  that  he  would 
not  budge. 

Earlier  the  same  day  I  had  run  Into  Jim 
McGraw,  who  was  managing  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood's  campaign.  He  had  asked  the  same 
thing — he  suggested  we  pool  our  votes  on 
a  Wood-Johnson  ticket. 

And  the  Pennsylvania  delegation  had  a 
favorite  son.     They  had  called  him  In  also. 

Their  man.  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox, 
and  Hiram  Johnson  were  close  friends;  they 
shared  seats  in  the  Senate.  It  would  make 
a  great  team.  But  Johnson  refused  this 
alliance  also. 

Knox  and  Wood  died  soon  after;  Harding 
before  his  term  ended.  Anjrway,  Johnson 
would  have  gone — he  would  have  been 
President  of  the  United  States. 

But  Hiram  Johnson  was  a  man  of  great 
force  of  opinion.  He  had  made  up  his  mind. 
And  thus  he  turned  down  three  chances  at 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  un- 
knowingly— and  he  had  a  mind  to  be  Presi- 
dent. 

Of  course,  Harding  swept  the  country  on 
a  landslide,  with  Calvin  Coolldge  his  Vice 
P>re8ident. 

CLOSE     TO     AL     SMITH,     RE     nCHTS     FOR     HOOVER 
IN    Bl'l'l'LR    19  28    ELECTION 

I  was  hardly  touching  my  food,  mumbling 
answers  to  those  beside  me  who  might  say 
a  word,  as  the  high  moments  of  the  past 
whistled  by.  I  remember  what  I  said  to 
offers  of  Government  offices: 

"I  have  tried  to  give  to  this  country  of 
mine  a  little  of  what  It  has  given  me.  Every 
trip  I  have  made,  every  Job  I  have  done.  I 
have  paid  for  out  of  my  own  pocket. 
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■^y  idea  has  been  to  give,  not  to  take 

from  my  party  and  Government." 

I  still  believe  tbat.  And  so  I  waa  saying 
to  mjrself  at  my  anniversary  banquet,  aa 
Mr.  Hoover  leaned  over  and  broke  up  the 
remembrances.  But  it  was  only  momentary. 
For  my  mind  rushed  back  to  the  1928  cam- 
paign, when  I  supported  that  gallant  gen- 
tleman who  still,  in  my  mind.  Is  the  No.  1 
living  American. 

The  Democratic  nominee  in  1928  was  Al 
Smith.    We,  too,  were  friends. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  one  of  three  laymen 
Invited  to  speak  at  the  1926  International 
Eucharistlc  Cpngress  in  Chicago.  Al  Smith 
and  Francis  P.  Matthews,  later  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  Ambassador  to  Eire,  and  I 
shared  the  platform  with  the  outstanding 
clergy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pilgrims  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

(Joe  Scott  received  his  invitation  to  speak 
at  the  1952  International  Eucharistlc  Con- 
gress in  Barcelona.  But  previous  commit- 
ments will  prevent  his  going,  he  said.  He 
has  addressed  four  previous  ones,  in  Chicago, 
Buenos   Aires,    Budapest,    and   Manila.) 

I  also  recall  Governor  Smith  telling  Mon- 
signor  Laval  and  the  famous  preacher. 
Bishop  Pulton  Sheen,  about  the  golf  game  he 
and  the  monsignor  had  had.  I  believe  that 
was  in  1936  at  the  national  congress  in  Cleve- 
land. 

"We  are  both  terrible  golfers,"  the  governor 
said.  Then  he  related  the  humorous  story 
of  the  two  men  who,  passionately  fond  of 
golf,  went  to  heaven. 

"Where  are  the  golf  links?"  they  asked 
8t.  Peter  as  they  found  the  Pearly  Gate 
ajar. 

"We  have  none  here."  St.  Peter  replied. 

"What,  no  golf  links?" 

"That's  true."  said  St.  Peter.  "Perhaps 
they  have  them  below,  but  we  have  none." 

"Leave  the  gate  partly  open."  said  the  golf- 
ers,   "while   we    take    a   look." 

COLr   COUKSZ,    NO   BAUuS   IN   HADS8 

So  the  passionate  golfers  went  below. 
Indeed,  there  were  fine  golf  courses  there. 
The  guide  showed  them  the  driveways  and 
the  greens.  Then  he  showed  them  the  clubs, 
magniflcent  golf  clubs. 

"Great,"  enthused  the  golfers,  "Now  can 
we  have  some  balls?" 

"Sorry,"     the     lower     world    guide    said. 

"Plenty  of  courses;  plenty  of  cluba;  but no 

golf  balls." 

That  recollection  of  the  eucharistlc  con- 
gress, and  Al  Smith,  came  back  to  me  as  I  sat 
dreaming  at  this  anniversary  dinner  years 
later. 

A  great  honor  to  speak  at  these  congresses. 
one  of  the  greatest  a  Catholic  can  be  granted. 

Beside  me  thla  night  waa  another  friend  of 
long  standing.  Herbert  Hoover,  a  feUow  Cali- 
fornlan,  and  for  many  years  the  leader  of 
the  poUUcal  party  I  have  served  aU  my  adult 
life.  ' 

ASKS    HOOVZR    CLARUT   STAJ<D 

What  happens  when  two  men  of  stature 
oppose  each  other  in  the  poliUcal  arena? 
What  happens  to  one  who  la  friendly  to 
both?  ' 

WeU,  It  happens  right  along  in  this  coun- 
try of  ours.  I  thought,  as  my  mind  returned 
to  1928,  with  Al  Smith  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nee   and    Herbert    Hoover    the    RepubUcan 

I  supported  Herbert  Hoover  before  and 
after  the  convention;  as  long  as  he  needed 
support. 

The   campaign   got  off  to  a  bitter  start 

With  the  reports  of  bigotry  sweeping  the 
Nation,  I  went  up  to  Palo  Alto  to  see  Her- 
bert. 

"I  am  supporting  you,  Mr.  Hoover  *•  I 
told  him. 

"I  do  not  vote  for  a  man  becaxise  of  his 
religion,  but  because  of  his  poUtlcs.  There 
are  serious  charges  of  bigotry  going  on 
throughout  the  Nation  and  I  wteh  you  would 
clarify  yo\ir  position." 


SHOWS    AtJTOG«APHED    PHOTO    IHOM    K)P« 

I  had  known  Mrs.  Hoover.  She  had  been 
a  teacher  In  the  Uttle  public  school  at 
Carmel.  I  knew  how  she  had  gone  out  of 
her  way  to  respect  the  faith  of  her  little 
Mexican  charges,  and  had  seen  them  safely 
to  the  Carmel  mission,  after  school,  for  their 
religious  studies. 

I  knew  she  had  not  been  required  to  do 
this.  And  I  knew,  too.  that  when  Herbert 
Hoover,  the  young  engineer,  had  courted 
her  and  won  her,  they  had  asked  and  re- 
ceived permission  for  her  friend,  the  padre 
at  the  mission,  to  marry  them. 

Presidential  Candidate  Herbert  Hoover 
looked  at  me  sadly  when  I  asked  about  the 
bigotry  stories.  He  was  in  his  study  at  Palo 
Alto,  and  he  went  over  and  took  a  picture 
from  the  wall: 

"Joe,  look  at  this,"  he  said. 

It  was  a  photo  of  Pope  Plus  XT.  and  writ- 
ten on  It  were  these  words; 

"To  my  beloved  friend.  Herbert  Hoover, 
with  everlasting  gratitude  for  his  charity 
to  the  people  of  Poland. *• 

I  suggested  that  It  be  photographed  and 
sent  abroad  to  still  the  dirty  rumors.  He 
answered : 

"I  don't  want  to  walk  into  the  Whtt« 
House  between  the  divided  ranks  of  our  peo- 
ple. •  •  •  I  don't  want  people  to  vote  for 
me  in  blocs.  •  •  •  Id  prefer  they  rote 
for  me  or  against  me  as  a  man." 

The  letters  that  came  to  me  as  I  cam- 
paigned throughout  the  country  for  Herbert 
Hoover  were  varied.  Many  praised  my  posi- 
tion; some  were  cutting  and  bitter.  One 
especially  was  addressed  thus: 

"Twin  •  •  •  (of  Judas)  what  for  30 
pieces  of  silver." 

My  conscience  has  supported  me  all  my 
life,  in  and  out  of  politics.  And  when  I  read 
this  cutting  remark,  at  first  I  became  angry. 
Then  I  thought  Id  reply  and  tell  him  I  had 
never  received  a  dime  for  my  services  to  my 
party,  my  candidates,  or  my  country.  I'd 
show  him  the  train  and  hotel  receipts. 

I  believed  deeply  in  Mr.  Hoover. 

But  I  calmed  down,  and  then  I  began  to 
feel  sorry  for  the  writer,  to  realize  his  un- 
sportsmanlike attitude;  to  appreciate  bow 
far  off  the  American  track  he  luul  gotten. 
And  I  recalled  the  words  of  an  Irish  patrtot 
who,  before  going  to  the  gallows  at  the 
hands  of  the  English,  dropped  this  pearl  of 
wisdom: 

"If  you  cant  say  good  of  a  man,  give  h>»n 
the  charity  of  your  silence." 

Before,  during,  and  after  the  campaign  Al 
Smith  and  1  exchanged  friendly  corre- 
spondence. 

TEIXS    or    aiNOMINATTNG    HZKBXXT    HOOVTS    AT 
l»3a    KEFUBLICAW    COWTUfTlOiy 

My  mind  returned  to  the  dinner  honoring 
me.  and  the  friends  beside  me.  and  stayed 
there  untn  Herbert  Hoover  stood  up  to 
speak.  What  was  It  In  his  voice  that  brought 
back  the  great,  sweaty  crowd  In  Chicago  In 
1932?  The  arena  where  a  President  was  to 
be  renominated? 

Coming  Into  that  comparatively  small  din- 
ing room  In  this  downtown  Los  Angeles  club, 
the  bark  of  the  presiding  officer.  Congress- 
man Snell.  was  penetrating  distance  and 
time.  Beyond  It  I  could  hear  again  that 
ever-present  rumble  of  the  delegates  and  the 
spectators,  as  speakers  bellowed  via  ampli- 
fiers through  the  great  national  conven- 
tion hall. 

The  exciting  tremolo  when  the  presiding 
officer  began  to  call  for  nominations:  "Ala- 
bama," and  then  the  answer  from  the  floor 
"Alabama  passes."  "Artiona  passes,"  and  on 
imtll  "California,  the  chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Will  Mr.  Scott 
come  to  the  platform  •  •  •  where  is 
Mr.  Scott?  There.  Mr.  Scott  to  coming  to 
the  platform." 

I'm  walking  again  through  the  Jammed 
aisles,  fighting  my  wny  to  the  platform 
through  men,  and  ■mote,  and  noises. 


The  eternal  hum  f?Toirt  louder.    I  stumble 
up  the  stairs  In  my  hurr^-  and  excitement, 
errs  vr  to  nomtnatx  Hoovza 

"Mr.  Scott  •  •  •  the  delegate  from 
California." 

The  announcer's  words  are  barely  audible 
In  the  roaring  cheer  from  the  house.  They 
know  what's  coming.  Joe  Scott  Is  to  iKiml- 
nate  the  President. 

Its  1932.  the  times  are  troublesome:  the 
depression  nns  cut  deeply  into  our  sinews 
and  hearts:  the  world  Is  In  a  turmoil:  the 
Communist  otpre  U  raising  Its  dirty  h«fMl; 
the  hurricane  Is  lashing  and  tossing  u»— 
man  and  nation — there's  hunger  there's 
fear. 

I  had  rehearsed  my  address,  which  the 
Republican  committee  had  carwfully  checked 
Mark  Requa.  of  San  Francisco,  had  dlctnted 
it  to  a  public  stenographer.  I  wss  to  follow 
It  word  for  word.  Requa  had  given  the  script 
to  me 

I  waa  nervous.  He  said  something  as  I 
left  my  seat  for  the  platform :  "Joe  •  •  • 
the  stenographer  thought  I  had  written  the 
speech  •  •  •  and  told  me  I  must  be  a 
holy  man." 

A  holy  man.  was  I?     I  snorted. 

But  I  thought — what  would  a  holy  man  do 
in  these  times?  That's  what  I  waa  thinking 
halfway  through  the  speech,  which,  however. 
I  was  reading  carefully,  rapidly. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

OF  CALIFOUna 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRBSKTr  ATTVES 
Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr  McDONOUGH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  is  a  continuation  of  the  Joe 
Scott  Story  previously  referred  to: 

MOMIMATXS    BOOVSa    PCS   SSCOMD   nXSC 

I  reviewed  the  troubles  of  the  times  arw] 
told  the  delegates  assembled  that  President 
Hoorer  wfis  the  lone  mitn  who.  by  hi*  con- 
cept of  spiritual  values,  his  love  of  ths 
American  Constitution  and  tradition  of  free- 
dom, his  unswerving  loyalty  to  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  founding  fathers— Herbert 
Hoover  was  the  one  man  who  could  lead  tis 
down  the  right  path.  I  waimed  of  the  rising 
strength  at  communism;  txrm  lu  foUowers 
would  seize  on  our  mlafortunea  to  promote 
their  devillah  teachings.  I  mentioned  that 
President  Hoover  was  Caiifomla's  distln- 
gulahed  son. 

At  the  mention  of  California  a  great  over- 
whelming cheer  went  up.  My  mind  had  re- 
Tcrtsd  to  Requa;  his  warning  to  foCow  the 
copy  metlctUously. 

I  forgot  my  pUce.  I  stumbled  a  brief 
second,  couldn't  find  It,  and  then  went  on 
without  benefit  of  script.  I  told  the  assem- 
blage and  the  listening  world  what  I 
thought  In  my  heart  of  Herbert  Hoover,  the 
President  and  the  man.  I  told  It  with  the 
deep  feeling  and  knowledge  that  he  was 
sound  and  good  and  devoted  to  his  country. 
I  told  of  Callfomta  and  then:  "I  now  place 
In  nomination  the  name  of  California's 
greatest  son.  Herbert  Hoover." 

Ftrrs  ijf  sTioNo  bid  loa  CAuroaNU 
I  shouted  it.     The  roar  oT  the  voices  smote 
me  like  the  breath  of  the  hurricane. 

And  then  I  recalled  what  one  correspond- 
ent wrote  to  his  newspaper  the  next  day. 
referring  to  the  part  I  gave  extemporaneous- 
ly, I  asstune: 

"For  a  time  we  were  not  quite  sure 
whether  Mr.  Scott  was  nominating  President 
Hoover  or  the  glorious  State  of  California  - 


The  same  roar  came  into  the  California 
Club  room.  Dr.  Munro  had  Introduced  Her- 
bert Hoover.  The  assemblage  cheered  and 
shouted  tind  filled  the  room  with  friendly 
thunder.  Herbert  Hoover  rose  and  turning 
to  me  said: 

"Frientl  Joe."     A  lump  came  In  my  throat. 

"Joe.  you  have  been  listening  to  the  things 
that  will  be  said  about  you  when  you  are 
dead." 

The  crowd  laughed  and  the  former  Presi- 
dent went  on  to  give  a  wise  talk  on  the  Na- 
tion's problems  and  its  relationships  to 
Burope. 

I        HOOVXa     TELI.S     VntWS    ON     DKMOCKACT 

He  quoted  a  great  European  as  telling  him: 

"If  you  (the  citizens  of  the  United  States) 
can  hold  to  your  principles,  based  on  which 
all  human  accomplishment  has  been  made, 
you  will  secure  the  free  redemption  of 
Europe." 

In  a  Uttle  cramped  rectory  atop  a  San 
Pedro  hill  overlooking  the  sea.  Msgr.  George 
Montgomery  Scott,  port  chaplain  and  pastor 
of  the  wind  and  wear-beaten  Mary  Star 
of  the  Sea  Church,  has  In  his  archives  a  re- 
port on  this  dinner. 

This  beloved  padre  of  the  sailors,  one  of 
my  sons,  also  has  an  electrical  transcription 
of  the  nomination  speech  at  the  1932  conven- 
tion given  by  his  father.  In  the  proceedings 
of  the  anniversary  dinner  it  Is  recorded  that 
ez-Presldent  Hoover,  in  1939.  said  this  to  Joe 
Scott: 

"What  we.  your  friends,  are  sa3rlng  hare 
tonight  is  to  you  •  •  •  not  about  you 
•  •  •  We  are  trying  to  explain  how  we 
feel.     •     •     • 

"I  have  always  enjoyed  looking  around 
American  communities  to  see  what  makes 
this  democracy  work.  We  have  a  multitude 
of  weaknesses  It  is  filled  with  deadlocking 
discords  that  are  all  the  time  getting  out 
of  order  and  out  of  balance. 

"And  the  one  thing  that  makes  it  work  are 
s  few  dozen  men  in  each  community  that 
devote  themselves  to  making  the  mechanisms 
of  that  community  go." 

PATfJ    JOE    SCOTT    RISK    COMPLIlfKNT 

"And  you  can  go  into  any  city  In  the 
United  States,  and  you  can  stay  a  week. 

"And  you  will  find  half  a  dozen,  or  per- 
haps one  man.  on  whom  all  the  vast  com- 
plications of  cooperative  action  that  would 
make  a  democracy  function  finally  revolves 
for  Its  Impulses — on  some  one  person  or  two 
or  three  persons,  to  whom  the  community 
turned  for  all  of  these  fundamental  func- 
tions  that   are   the   real   life   of   democracy. 

"It  is  not  so  much  our  municipal  govern- 
ment that  we  live  by.  but  It  Is  this  multitude 
of  coope-atlve  actions  that  keeps  democracy 
functioning. 

"And  I  will  cu^gest  to  you  that  one  of  the 
men.  and  perhaps  the  greatest  of  the  men 
in  this  city  that  have  kept  the  democracy 
functioning  with  Its  tolerance,  with  its 
willingness  to  action,  taken  with  Its  constant 
devotion  to  the  public  service — is  Joe  Scott." 
The  immigrant  of  yesterday  had  his  cup  full 
that  night. 

(Joe  Scott  closed  his  address,  a  Jolly  recital 
of  some  of  his  life's  highlights,  with  a  song 
his  mothiT  taught  him :  "To  the  West,  to  the 
West,  to  the  land  of  the  free  •  •  •  where 
a  man  is  n  man  if  he's  willing  to  toll  •  •  • 
and  the  humblest  may  gather  the  fruits  of 
the  soil." 

IX)N0    raiENDSHn*    with    lovabix    onx-and- 

I  ONLY     WILL     aoGEXS     SECALLED 

Will  Rogers  lassoed  Los  Angeles  the  first 
day  he  came  here,  and  held  it  in  the  palm 
of  his  hand,  thereafter. 

The  day  he  died  in  a  plane  crash  In  the 
north  country,  the  city  mourned.  For  Will 
was  the  k:nd  of  fellow  who  took  all  the  sighs 
out  of  a  man. 

It  seenxt  difficult  to  believe  that  the  late- 
teen-agert  and  20-year-olds  of  today  didn't 
know  him.    It  seemed  to  me  he  always  was 


here,  a  part  of  every  movement  that  was 
good. 

His  Infiuence  on  the  tovm  Itself  was  a 
sign  of  his  greatness.  The  one-time  cowboy, 
and  philosopher,  had  the  faculty  possessed 
by  no  other  man  I  ever  met — he  could  take 
the  stuffing  out  of  a  stuffed  shirt,  and  make 
him  like  It. 

I  have  welcomed  many  a  celebrity  to  town. 

There  was  the  great  Marshal  Ferdinand 
Poch,  quiet,  humble  commander  In  chief  of 
the  Allied  Armies  during  World  War  I,  who 
paid  Los  Angeles  a  formal  visit  during  1922. 
He  also  laid  the  cornerstone  of  the  American 
Legion  Hall  in  South  Pasadena. 

I  was  chairman  of  his  reception  committee. 
We  feted  him.  and  took  him  to  St.  Vlblana's 
for  mass. 

TELLS  MEETING  CEEAT  OF  WORLD 

"I  am  at  home  here,"  he  told  me.  "Yotir 
Southland  is  Just  like  our  southern  Prance, 
warm  and  sweet  in  the  day,  chilly  at  night." 

And  then  came  the  young  Lindbergh, 
fresh  from  his  history-making  fiight  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  the  toast  of  a  nation  that 
loves  courage. 

There  came  Cardinal  Pacelli,  now  Pope 
Plus  xn. 

There  was  John  McCormack.  the  great 
Irish  tenor.  Eamon  de  Valera.  my  old  friend 
and  Premier  of  Ireland  (who,  incidentally,  is 
reading  these  reminiscences,  having  been 
sent  a  subscription  to  the  Herald -Express  by 
a  mutual  friend). 

There  were  mighty  princes  of  the  church 
and  rulers  and  envoys  and  artists  and  edu- 
cators, and  athletes  and  the  v^rld-renowned 
Albert  Einstein  and  his  good  wife,  who,  with 
my  life-long  friend.  Dr.  Robert  A.  Milllkan. 
of  Cal-Tech.  we  entertained  here. 

NO    ONX   LIKE    WILL   BOGEKS 

The  parade  of  the  greats  through  the  years 
would  make  volumes.  And  they  were  mighty 
fine  people. 

But  none  was  ever  like  Will  Rogers  except 
Will. 

His  leavening  humor  and  tolerance  gave 
all  of  us  a  gentler,  kinder,  earthier  relation- 
ship with  each  other.  Where  he  reigned, 
men  lost  their  artificialities. 

I  can't  remember  when  I  didn't  know  him. 
He  was  a  pillar  of  the  Uplifters  Club,  out  in 
Santa  Monica  Canyon.  y>e  were  among  those 
who  helped  him  build  it  up. 

From  the  earliest  days,  we  had  an  annual 
event — a  weekend  party.  It  started  Friday 
and  continued  through  Sunday,  ending  with 
a  big  show  starting  late  Sunday  morning. 

Will  was  the  spark  plug.  All  the  best 
talent  and  some,  shall  we  modestly  say,  not 
the  best,  took  part.    But  it  was  all  hilarious. 

I  sang  what  they  called  "The  Vamp."  Deep 
basso. 

But  that  was  only  the  beginning.  There 
wasn't  a  party  that  meant  helping  the  poor 
or  the  unfortunate  of  Los  Angeles;  or  hon- 
oring a  good  man;  or  doing  a  civic  Job,  that 
Will  didn't  lend  his  wit  to.  If  he  couldn't 
attend  in  person,  he  wired  or  wrote. 

TREASX7BES    LETTER    FROM    HUMORIST 

One  of  my  most  precious  belongings  is  a 
telegram  he  sent  me  when  we  were  throwing 
a  party  for  the  late  Lynden  E.  (Bee)  Behy- 
mer,  local  impresario  who  developed  much 
of  Los  Angeles'  cultural  life,  who  brought 
the  great  singers  and  artists  of  the  world  to 
our  doorstep. 

The  telegram  was  dated  January  5,  1933, 
shortly  after  my  candidate.  Herbert  Hoover, 
had  been  defeated.    It  reads: 

"Jos  ScoTT.  I  been  all  this  time  trying  to 
find  yotir  address  since  the  election.  They 
tell  me  you  been  living  with  prairie  dogs. 
That  gentleman  Mr.  Behymer  is  mighty  fine 
man.  We  have  done  bvislness  together. 
'Business.'  What  a  word  to  conjure  with,  Joe. 
The  word  sounds  like  a  dinosaur's  tracks. 

"Now  I  would  like  to  get  down  to  that  din- 
ner, Joe.  if  I  can.  I  been  so  busy  night  and 
day,  Joe.    So  If  I  cant  make  it,  you  tell  'em 


about  what  I  would  have  said:  He  spent  a 
lifetime  and  gone  almost  broke  trying  to 
make  Los  Angeles  artistic. 

"It's  a  lesson  to  you  and  me,  Joe,  to  stay 
with  this  low-brow  stuff  we  hand  out.  Art  is 
a  luxury;  it's  not  a  profession. 

"But  there  is  not  a  cowboy  in  Los  Angeles 
wiiihes  him  as  much  luck  as  I  do. 
"Yours, 

"Wnx." 

TAKES  FAST  RIDE  ON  ROTTEN  ROW 

He  had  called  me  the  trlple-tongued  ora- 
tor of  Los  Angeles  and  gave  me  a  riotous 
BCEd-off  at  the  Republican  convention  in 
1932.    He  told  he  this  was  his  favorite  story: 

He  was  engaged  for  a  run  at  the  Hippo- 
drome in  London.  It  was  his  first  visit  there. 
The  Duke  of  Windsor  then  was  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  a  noted  follower  of  the  hounds, 
taking  many  a  spill  with  his  daring  riding. 

"I  couldn't  get  used  to  all  that  English 
food."  he  said.  "A  big  breakfast;  then  a  little 
later  buns  and  tea  or  coffee;  then  a  lunch; 
tea  at  five;  dinner  at  eight,  supper  at  11. 

"My  heavens,  man,"  Will  told  a  veteran 
American  resident  of  London,  "I  can't  eat 
like  that.     Why  do  they  do  It?" 

The  fellow  American  told  Will  that  there 
was  an  answer — exercise. 

"Go  down  along  Rotten  Row — that's  the 
famous  bridle  path  where  the  Englishmen 
ride  every  morning,"  the  fellow  advised 
"You'll  find  even  the  Prince  of  Wales  there 
•  •  •  if  he  isn't  out  hunting.  Youll  see 
nearly  everyone  famous  in  London  riding 
there  for  an  hour  or  two  every  morning." 

Will  took  his  advice.  He  got  out  his  mus- 
tang and  cowboy  fashion,  rode  along  Rotten 
Row.  He  attracted  attention  even  from  the 
reserved  Londoners  as  he  fiew  along  the  bridle 
path. 

"I  saw  a  fellow  In  front  of  me  riding  like 
blazes,  and  I  wasn't  sure,  but  I  thought  it 
might  be  the  Prince  of  Wales."  Will  con- 
tinued. "I  took  after  him  and  we  had  a 
pretty  fsat  ride." 

Will  halted  a  minute,  swung  his  lasso 
around,   and   then  said: 

"I  never  did  catch  up  with  him  to  find  out 
for  sure — but  when  1  looked  around,  I  was 
being  followed  by  15  hounds." 

PRINCE  OF  WALES  LAUGHS  AT  SELF 

Will  said  he  told  that  story  to  the  London 
Hliipodrome  crowd,  which  howled.  And  Just 
as  he  had  concluded,  the  theater  spotlight 
played  on  a  second  floor  box.  There  was  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  doubled  up  with  laughter 
hlnuelf. 

Will  hadn't  known  the  future  king  was  in 
the  house. 

I  never  knew  Will  to  read  a  speech.  Of 
course  he  prepared  many,  as  he  did  his  mate- 
rial in  the  Zlegfeld  Follies  and  other  shows. 

But  he  had  that  added  spontaneity,  that 
gave  everything  he  said  his  own,  whimsical 
touch.  When  he  wanted  to  be  a  comic  in- 
stead of  a  rodeo  performer,  he  told  me,  he 
suffered  from  stage  fright. 

But  that  he  overcame  when.  In  between 
wisecracks,  he  twirled  his  lasso. 

I  saw  him  Just  before  he  started  his  fiight 
to  the  North  Pole  area.  He  told  me  one  of 
the  studios  had  asked  him  to  make  another 
film,  but  that  the  taxes  would  take  70  per- 
cent of  his  share  f.  om  It. 

"I  told  them  I'd  rather  go  to  the  North 
Pole,"  he  said  to  me. 

TAKES  UP  FIGHT  FOR  JOAN  BARRY'S  BABT  VERSUS 
CHARLIE  CHAPLIN 

Perhaps  If  the  public  is  concerned,  both 
hereabouts  and  elsewhere  throughout  the 
country,  my  professional  connection  with 
CharUe  Chaplin  was  of  more  than  passing 
moment. 

I  knew  Charlie  Chaplin  when  he  came  to 
Los  Angeles  first,  a  quiet,  insignificant  young- 
ster. Nobody  predicted  at  that  time  he 
would  reach  his  International  place  In  ths 
motion-picture  world. 
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We  xiaed  to  sit  down  togetJbeT  In  the  men's 
lounge  room  of  the  Lo6  Angeles  Athletic 
Club,  where  I  occasionaliy  took  lunch  or 
dinner.  A^i  be  grew  and  grew,  anyxhiag  he 
did.  good,  bad  or  Indifferent,  was  newspaper 
copy. 

He  had  rather  a  hectic  career  in  bis  activ- 
ities with  the  oppoeite  sex,  but  he  bloaBomed 
cut  In  the  fullness  of  International  noto- 
riety when  he  broke  off  with  his  young 
dramatic  protegee.  Joan  Barry,  on  the  charge 
that  he  was  the  father  of  her  expected  child. 

Joan  Barry  was  a  good  looking  girl,  of 
which  there  Is  a  superabundance  In  Holly- 
wood, who  attracted  the  attention  of  Char- 
lie Chaplin,  and  he  promised  to  make  h'?r  a 
star  in  a  picture  and  put  her  name  In  he-id- 
linea  and  floodlights  on  Broadway,  New  York. 

Joan  was  a  susceptible  creature,  as  so 
many  girls  in  that  type  of  atmosphere  are. 
The  attachment  grew  and  became  so  great 
that  anything  Chaplin  did  was  worth-while 
publicity,  and  It  reached  the  alert  newspa- 
pers hereabouts  that  there  was  a  breach  In 
their  relations,  and  Charlie  was  charged  with 
being  the  father  of  Jo&n'n  baby. 

TITXS  PACT  TOi  CHAPLIN   BLOOO  TEST 

Her  attorneys  Instituted  proceedings  to 
establish  that  fact.  Charlie  was  represented 
by  Charles  E  MllUkan.  an  outstanding  law- 
yer, and  a  great  American,  and  one  of  God's 
gentlemen.  He  felt  the  claim  of  Joan  was 
bogus. 

But  he  finally  arranged,  with  the  counsel 
Joan  had  at  that  time,  to  enter  into  a  stipu- 
lation to  be  sla^ied  by  his  client,  Chaplin,  and 
the  girl,  whereby  both  parties  would  agree 
to  subject  themselves  to  a  blood  test,  and 
for  mat  purpose  each  party  should  select 
a  doctor,  and  the  two  doctors  would  select 
a  third  doctor. 

Faux  months  from  the  birth  of  the  child  a 
blood  test  would  be  taken  of  Charlie  and  the 
girl  and  the  baby,  and  any  two  of  the  three 
doctors  would  determine  whether  Chaplin 
might  be  the  father,  or  could  not  be  the 
father. 

The  stipulation  was  accepted  with  the  tin- 
derstandlng  that  Chaplin  would  put  up  for 
the  attorney's  fees  for  the  girl,  pay  for  the 
doctor's  bills  and  hospital  bills,  and  the 
prenatal  care  and  postnatal  care,  and  take 
care  of  the  girl's  outstanding  bills. 

If  the  doctors  decided  from  the  blood  test 
that  Chaplin  could  not  be  the  lather,  the 
stipulation  required  the  girl  and  her  at- 
torney to  dismiss  the  case  with  prejudice. 

DOCTORS   AGRJIB  CHARLI*   NOT  FATHSR 

The  doctors  were  selected,  the  baby  was 
bom,  Chaplin  and  the  girl  submitted  to  the 
test  with  the  baby,  and  all  three  doctors 
said  that  Chaplin  could  not  be  the  father. 

Whereupon  the  lawyers  for  the  girl,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  stipulation,  filed  the  nec- 
essary documents  authorizing  the  court  to 
enter  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  Chaplin,  which 
BUbeequently  was  done. 

Different  people  advised  her  that  she 
hadn't  gotten  complete  satisfaction  under 
the  law  for  her  baby,  and  persuaded  her  to 
come  and  see  me.  With  her  came  her 
mother,  and  they  told  me  the  story.  I  lis- 
tened with  my  associates,  A.  H.  Rlsse  and 
J.  Howard  Zlemann. 

While  my  B3rmpathle8  were  with  the  girl, 
particularly  with  the  baby,  I  could  not  see 
how  we  could  get  around  the  stipulation 
signed  by  all  parties  when  the  order  of  the 
court,  duly  entered  in  accordance  with  the 
stipulation,  approved  the  same. 

OICISES  BABT  IS  RXAL  SUFTEKEE 

After  about  3  hours'  conference  I  reluc- 
tantly told  her  we  could  not  be  of  any  assist- 
ance to  her.  She  broke  down  and  got  some- 
what hysterical,  but  I  told  her  that  I  could 
not  let  my  feelings  get  the  best  of  my  legal 
Judgment,  that  there  were  other  lawyers  in 
this  jurisdiction  who  might  be  willing  to 
accept  the  r««>on«ibmty.  She  replied,  "No, 
I  am  not  going  anywhere  else  now." 


That  night  In  the  quiet  of  my  home  I  did 
something  I  never  allowed  myself  to  do.  I 
ruminated  on  the  story  of  this  girl,  and  the 
legal  probiems  involved. 

And  as  the  night  grew  my  mind  seemed 
clearer  and  more  vivid,  and  I  suddenly  hit 
upon  the  idea  that  the  person  Involved  here 
Is  the  baby,  and  the  only  person  Involved 
is  the  child,  the  only  one  who  has  any  rights 
Is  this  Innocent  youngster.  How  has  she  had 
her  day  In  court,  which  every  person  is  en- 
titled to  under  the  law,  I  asked  myself. 

I  kept  revolving  this  over  In  my  mind,  and 
came  down  to  the  offlce  the  next  day  and  told 
my  associates.     Both  sat  there  ai^d  said: 

"This  Is  the  first  time  since  we  have  known 
you  to  allow  your  senses  to  overcome  your 
Judgment.  With  all  your  experience  you  are 
trying  to  upset  an  order  of  the  court,  made 
by  competent  and  resourceful  lawyers  repre- 
senting the  baby,  and  the  mother  received 
compensation  and  financial  adjustments.  In 
addition." 

I  persisted : 

"This  is  a  baby  who  can't  make  stipula- 
tions, and  can't  employ  lawyers,  and  she  has 
not  had  her  day  in  court,  and  this  man  is 
her  father,  and  he  Is  a  multimillionaire,  and 
I  want  to  see  what  we  can  do." 

Although  It  was  unprecedented,  the  more 
we  figured,  it  was  an  equitable  Justification 
for  my  opinion. 

JOE'S    CASE    STANDS    XTP   TO    EVntT   TEST 

In  accordance  therewith  we  entered  the 
case  and  asked  the  court  to  withhold  filing 
the  order  until  It  was  heard  on  tlie  regular 
calendar,  and  Asked  the  Judge  to  suspend 
his  decision — to  do  that  until  we  had  an  op- 
portunity to  argue  the  matter  at  length. 

I  well  remember  the  astonishment  and 
Indignation  of  Charlie  Chaplin's  attorney, 
Pat  Millikan.  when  I  made  this  motion, 
which  he  said  was  "Inexplicable"  and  utter- 
ly without  justification.  I  told  him  in  re- 
sponse, "wherever  there  wa.s  a  wrong  there 
was  a  remedy"  and  we  deemed  It  right  for 
this  baby  to  have  a  day  In  court. 

The  argument  was  heard  before  a  com- 
paratively young  judge.  He  listened  to  ex- 
haustive argument  all  day.  and  at  the  end 
of  which  time  he  said  he  would  take  the 
matter  undsr  advisement  and  let  tis  know 
the  following  Monday  noon.  On  that  day 
at  noon  he  Just  simply  handed  out  to  his 
clerk  a  written  opinion,  clean-cut  and  lo«ri- 
cal  and  convincing,  much  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  Mr.  Millikan.  who  promptly  ad- 
vised me  he  was  going  to  take  the  matter  to 
the  appellate  court  for  a  writ  of  mandate. 

COT7RT    BATTU!    TOR    rNTAHT    OPKWS 

Millikan  took  steps  both  In  the  district 
court  of  appeal  and  Supreme  Court  fcr  a 
writ  of  mandate  to  that  effect.  In  both 
cases  bis  motion  was  denied,  the  courts  rs- 
ftising  to  dismiss  the  particular  suit. 

We  were  then  back  In  the  trial  court  ready 
to  do  battle  with  Chaplin. 

The  coturtroom  was  packed  with  newspa- 
per and  radio  men  from  many  cities  of  the 
world,  reporting  every  move  that  was  made 
involving  the  well-known  comedian  and  film 
figure.  I  soon  came  across  my  old  friend, 
Agness  Underwood  of  the  Herald-Express; 
the  Times'  Tom  Caton,  the  Examiner's  Carl 
Greenberg.  and  many  other  newsmen.  Fa- 
mous Hollywood  authors  came  to  view  the 
proceedings.  One  woman,  a  film  writer, 
stopped  me  one  day.  and  with  a  mildly  an- 
noying sophistry  In  her  voice,  deplored  my 
"sentimentality  over  a  baby." 

I  accepted  the  Intended  rebuke  well 
enough.  But  by  coincidence,  I  happened 
within  the  next  lew  days  to  see  a  motion 
picture  she  had  scripted.  It  was  dripping: 
a  second-rate  tear-jerker  if  I  ever  saw  one. 

I  casually  crossed  her  path  and  repaid 
her  compUment; 

"I  saw  your  picture  last  night."  I  cooed. 
"I  rather  liked  it.  It  was  quite  sentimental, 
wasn't  it?" 

She  beamed  at  the  compliment. 
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HOiN.  GORDON  L  McDONOUGH 

or  CAUroKJfiA 
IN  THE  HCITSB  OP  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

Ttietdav.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  Is  a  continuation  of  the  Joe 
Scott  Story  previously  referred  to: 
PUTS  chaklji  chap:,in  thbough  packs  in  Bxm 

OVm  JOAN   BASST   BABT 

Oa  the  morning  of  December  13.  I0M. 
Agness  Underwood,  city  edltui  of  the  Herald 
and  Express,  called  Al  Risas  and  me.  as  usual. 
at  6  30  a.  m.  She  wanted  to  know  what  was 
on  for  the  day — a  question  she  had  asked  me 
a  thousand  times  in  our  many  years  of 
friendship  and  aiiscciatlon  as  lawyer  to  news 
reporter.  We  had  this  in  common.  We  were 
both  early  birds — up  at  dawn.  We  talked 
about  the  day's  plans — for  It  was  opening 
day  In  Chaplin  case. 

Judge  Henry  WUlls  sat  on  the  bench  when 
we  came  luto  court,  a  distinguished  veteran 
of  the  superior  court.  Pat  Mllllkao  was 
Chaplin's  attorney;  I  represented  iht  baby, 
then  about  14  months  cid.  a  cooing,  lovely 
child,  one  that  untold  millions  of  fathers 
w^ould  dote  on. 

No  man  of  the  law  ever  had  a  more  Inno- 
cent nor  a  more  captivating  client. 

I  had  put  oiCT  entire  ofBcc  of  seven  lawyers 
on  the  case.  I  had  hired  the  finest  investi- 
gator. &{r.  Joseph  Dunn,  former  head  of  the 
Secret  Service  here,  to  locate  the  witnesses. 

The  courtroom  was  packed,  then  away  we 
went. 

HANDLXS   CHATLIN    wrmOVT    OLOVSa 

Chaplin  bad  just  won  a  case  in  Federal 
court,  where  he  htid  been  accused  of  violat- 
ing the  Mann  Act.  accused  of  taking  Joan 
to  New  York  for  immoral  purposes. 

His  astute  lawyer,  Jerry  Giealer.  had  proved 
Chaplin  went  there  to  speak  at  a  meeting 
for  the  "second  front."  Since  Intent  Is  the 
basis  of  the  Mann  Act.  Olesler  won  his  case. 

When  the  paternity  case  came.  Chaplin 
entered  the  courtroom  too  cocky  to  suit  me. 
In  Federal  court,  his  questioners  had  treated 
him  with  kid  gloves,  befitting  a  "genius" 
Perhaps  that  gave  him  his  confidence,  or  Just 
added  to  It. 

Let's  put  It  this  way — I  asked  hlni  blunt 
questions  about  his  meetings  with  Joan; 
about  theh-  conversations,  about  their  ac- 
tions. I  roared  when  I  was  angry;  I  de- 
scribed him  as  I  saw  him. 

He  tried  to  make  long  speeches:  1  accused 
him  of  acting  before  the  court. 

Chaplin  forgot  the  answers — I  reminded 
the  Jury  that  he  had  a  good  memory  for 
what  he  said,  little  memory  for  what  she 
said,   and  less  memory  of  what   they  did. 

The  comedian  denied  paternity,  denied  af- 
fairs with  the  woman  In  his  home  at  the 
times  she  testified  she  was  there  with  him. 

He  testified  about  guiding  her  carver, 
planning  paru  in  a  play  for  her.  parts  in 
several  plays,  and  of  warning  her  about  her 
behavior. 

CULLS  CO  MEDIAN  ON  CXJN  IMCIDkNT 
Throughout  the  woman's  testimony,  one 
theme  above  all  others  was  apparent  to 
me.  That  was  that  she  carried  the  torch 
for  him  through  It  all;  that  she  abjectly 
looked  up  to  him.  was  putty  in  his  hands 
from  the  moment  he  began  to  train  her. 
even  through  the  days  when  she  agreed  to 
a  prenatal  settlement. 

When  she  saw  Chaplin  with  another 
woman,  or  heard  he  had  another  girl,  she 
did  crazy  things,  she  told  the  court — like 
starting  for  New  York  and  getting  off  the 
train  at  Omaha  and  coming  back,  or  break- 
ing Into  his  house  at  midnight. 
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One  night  she  broke  into  his  maiulon  with 
•  gun  in  Iter  hand — and  barefoot,  penniless, 
destitute,  she  asked  for  help.  She  stayed 
that  night,  into  the  next  day.  Cheney,  the 
butler,  teritifled  expertly  relating  to  it.  I 
questionec.  Chaplin,  asking  what  happened. 
"What  did  you  tell  her? '  I  said. 

This  is  ais  answer: 

"I  told  her  if  she  dldnt  want  that  sort  of 
thing — If  Hhe  didn't  want  a  career — I  didn't 
believe  In  her  any  longer." 

When  slie  confronted  him  with  the  gun, 
what  was  said,  I  continued.     He  answered: 

"She  said  If  I  came  near  her  she  would  kill 
herself.  £lhe  had  no  place  to  go,  and  she 
was  destitute." 

I  asked  the  comedian: 

"What  ciid  you  say?* 

CRiaiJB    TOU)    TO     ANSWXB     UF 

He  ans^'ered : 

"I  said:  'Well,  whatever  you  are.  or  what- 
ever your  condition  is.  you  have  brought  it 
on   yotirsetf  .* " 

Question:  "You  made  her  feel  that;  did 
you?" 

Answer:  "Oh,  yes." 

Question:  "She  was  responsible  and  you 
were  not  responsible;  is  that  it?" 

Ai^swer;    "Yes." 

Question:    "I  see." 

Answer;  "I  had  been  trying — I  said — I 
told  her" 

Question:  "That  U  all." 

Answer:  "Just  a  moment,  please,  let  me 
finish,  will  you  please?  I  told  her  that  I 
had  tried — I  have  committed  no  crime" 

Question :  "Jiist  a  minute,  if  your  honor 
pleases,  w»  want  no  dramatics" 

Answer:  "Your  honor.  I  am  human,  and 
this  man  (Mr.  Bcott]  is  trying  to  make  in- 
ferences aii  Uu>ugh  I  am  a  monster" 

The  Court:  "I  don't  want  any  dramatics 
or  exubenince  or  vehemence  on  either  side. 
We  wiU  go  at  thU  calmly.  He  |Mr.  Scott) 
has  a  right  to  ask  you  the  questions  he  is 
putting  to  you  •  •  •  now  go  ahead  and 
answer." 

prm  PAN  POSE  TOU)  in  ooxnrr 

This  Wis  one  of  the  many  exchanges. 
There  were  many,  and  heated  ones,  too. 
They  portrayed  an  old  story — another  story 
of  a  young,  extremely  attractive  girl,  being 
"coached"  for  a  Hollywood  career  that  ma- 
terlalteed  In  a  maternity  ward  and  In  court 
Instead  of  on  the  films. 

It  was  not  a  Hollywood  exclusive,  of  course, 
nor  a  story  new  to  the  world.  For  similar 
things  have  happened,  throughout  history. 

Joan  Barry  had  testified  aJaout  their  rela- 
tions, in  the  past  and  during  the  time  of 
conception.  ChapUn  did  not  deny  the  past. 
He  carefully  ctiose  his  denials.  He  carefully 
selected  the  dates  so  they  would  not  lead  to 
admission   of   parenthood. 

Once,  when  confronting  Chaplin  with  her 
condition,  she  quoted  Chaplin  as  asserting 
"babies  were  biological  mistakes."  He  de- 
nied saying  it. 

During  one  meeting,  she  told  the  court,  he 
passed  a  mirror  in  his  bedroom,  stopped  and 
flexed  his  muscles,  then  asked  Joan: 

"Joan,  do  you  think  I  look  like  Peter  Pan?" 

"Yes;  you  do,"  Joan  testified  she  answered. 

BLOOD   TBST   ATTACKKD    BT   JOB 

These  were  crucial  bits  of  testimony,  to  be 
stn-e.  But  Edward  Cheney,  the  English  but- 
ler at  the  Chaplin  home,  a  man  with  an  eagle 
eye.  testified  as  to  the  disarrangement  of  the 
room  after  one  Important  Chaplin -Joan 
meeting. 

He  was  an  expert  butler — hence,  an  ex- 
pert witness.  To  me,  hie  testimony  clinched 
the  story  of  the  young  woman.  Chaplin 
called  his  testimony  perjury. 

But  there  was  yet  another  obstacle  to  stir- 
mount.    That  was  the  blood  tests. 

Pat  Millikan  put  on  the  stand  the  three 
doctors  who  had  taken  the  blood  tests  and 
pronounced  ChapUn  not  the  father. 
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They  had  taken  two  types  of  tests,  they 
testified.  The  first  type  test,  developed  in 
the  year  1900.  produced  the  nonpaternity 
proof,  they  said.  The  second  type  test,  de- 
veloped about  1930,  left  some  doubt. 

I  questioned  the  physicians  as  to  the 
technical  aspects  of  the  blood  tests.  I  then 
asked  one  of  the  physicians  to  explain  his  ap- 
parent dissatisfaction  regarding  the  results 
of  one  of  the  tests. 

"You  emphasized  the  word  ''I.'  Other  doc- 
tors might  be  satisfied  with  It,  Isn't  that 
true?"  I  Inquired. 

HAS    rUN    AT   DOCTOK'S    XXPCNSX 

"That    is    true,"   the    physician    answered. 

Question:  "Doctors  don't  agree  on  these 
questions  of  sclentlc  proof  sometimes,  do 
they.  Doctor?" 

He  answered:  "They  frequently  disagree." 

I  asked  him  that  if  he  ruled  the  one  test 
out.  and  simply  relied  on  the  other,  "could 
Chaplin  have  been  the  father  tmder  the  M 
and  N  test?  " 

Answer:  "We  could  not  rule  him  out." 

Question:  "Doesn't  that  mean  he  might 
have  been  the  father  under  the  M  and  N 
test?" 

The  honest  doctor — as  indeed  all  of  them 
were — replliKl:   "He  might  have  been." 

Qtiestion:  "Doctor,  we  have  no  money  to 
employ  another  doctor.  But  don't  you  think. 
If  we  had  the  money,  we  could  find  a  phy- 
sician with  an  opinion  different  than 
yours?" 

Answer:  "Yes,  doctors  are  like  lawyers. 
They  make  mistakes." 

Question :  "I  agree.  Doctor,  but  the  differ- 
ence between  lawyers  and  doctors  is  this, 
the  lawyers*  mistakes  are  embalmed  In  the 
law  books  In  libraries.  When  you  fellows 
make  a  mistake,  they're  burled  in  the 
ground." 

The  courtroom  roared. 

But  the  humor  didn't  get  in  the  way  of 
the  fact  that  the  doctor's  honest  admission 
as  to  differences  on  medical  opinions  was 
real.     The  Jury  was  duly  reminded   of  this. 

And  I  felt  we  had  hurdled  another  ob- 
stacle. 

Charlie  ChapUn  had  testified:  Joan  Barry  ^ 
had  told  her  story;   the  tall  typical  English' 
butler,    Cheney,    had    told   his.      Other   wit- 
nesses had  come  and  gone.     The  long  road 
to  get  a  baby  her  day  In  court  was  nearlng 
an  end. 

■When  Herald  Reporter  Agness  Underwood 
made  her  aistomary  phone  call  at  dawn,  we 
told  her  this  was  to  be  the  big  day — Carol 
Ann,  16  months  old,  would  come  to  court 
that  day. 

"Bring  her  into  your  office  early  so  we  can 
get  a  picture  of  her."  Aggie  pleaded.  "We 
go  to  press  early,  you  know." 

I  told  her  I'd  try  to  arrange  It  with  the 
mother,  and  did.  And  after  the  picture  men 
left,  we  went  to  court  for  the  big  day. 

The  word  had  got  arotuid,  of  covu-se.  and 
the  courtroom  and  corridors  were  teeming 
with  excitement.  Crackling  bulbs  sent 
flashes  of  light  all  over  the  place.  Camera- 
men were  everywhere. 

Since  the  days  when  I  tried  to  get  a  job 
In  New  York's  Park  Row.  more  than  half  a 
century  ago,  I've  always  had  a  kinship  with 
the  newsmen.  I've  never  asked  favors,  but 
got  many;   I  tried  to  reciprocate. 

CHAPLIN    STUDIEDLY     ICNOKSS    BABT 

The  courtroom  spectators,  the  press,  court 
attach^,  and  Jury,  the  Judge  himself  took 
many  a  sly  glance  at  the  curly-haired,  dim- 
pled baby  as  she  cooed  and  frolicked  beside 
her  young  mother;  then  their  eyes  moved 
over  to  the  face  of  Chaplin,  questloningly. 

Under  the  law  of  California,  physical  com- 
parisons in  these  kind  of  cases  are  permis- 
sible, but  not  binding  on  the  Jury.  The 
court  so  advised  the  jury. 

Chaplin,  being  questioned.  Ignored  the 
chUd. 


She  paid  him  as  little  heed.  A  recess  was 
called.  And  Aggie  Underwood  took  the  baby 
and  planted  her  squarely  on  the  counsel's 
table  beside — close  as  she  could — to  Chaplin. 

If  Chaplin  was  unhappy  about  it.  he  gave 
no  sign.  A  man  In  other  circumstances,  even 
In  these,  might  have  patted  the  hand  or  head 
of  the  charming  chUd. 

Chaplin  sat  there  stone-like — immobile. 
He  made  no  objections  as  the  photographers, 
with  court  permission,  banged  away. 

Tlien  the  curly-haired  baby  was  retvirned 
to  her  mother.    Court  resumed. 

BABT    HAS    HER    DAT   IN   COtTBT 

I  asked  Chaplin  if  he  had  curly  hair  when 
he  was  young.  He  told  the  coxirt  "Yes.*' 
Then  I  got  the  court's  permission  to  parade 
him  and  the  baby,  beside  each  other,  before 
the  Jury.  He  objected,  but  the  court  over- 
ruled him. 

The  long  and  hard  fought  battle  was  wind- 
ing toward  a  climax. 

The  words — "that  baby  is  entitled  to  her 
day  in  court"  came  back  to  me. 

That  vrae  her  day. 

^Tiat  value  her  mute  testimony  had  In 
the  minds  of  the  Jury,  only  they,  perhaps 
not  even  they,  knew.  For  it  was  testimony 
of  which  the  child  was  obllvlotis. 

She  played  beside  her  mother's  chair,  or 
with  the  admiring  reporters,  until  the  ses- 
sion ended,  and  she  was  taken  home. 

My  recollections,  naturally,  are  of  my  own 
case.  But  Pat  Millikan  fought  every  inch 
of  the  way  with  alertness  and  skill. 

I  thought  my  road  had  been  uphill  all 
the  way.  Yet  now  I  realize  that  his  was 
the  greater  task. 

I  had  a  dimpled,  cherubic  baby,  feeing  a 
nameless,  penniless  future,  for  my  client. 
What  attorney,  I  repeat,  could  ask  lor  more. 

Yet,  the  law  is  above  men;  the  mind  of 
a  Jury  unfathomable,   very   often. 

nCHT    TO    DSAW.     JtJRT     DISACBESS 

Pat  and  I  had  fought  to  a  draw.  The  Jury 
disagreed.     The  case   must  be  retired. 

I  have,  in  these  recollections,  combined 
both  trials  to  give  the  coherent  story  In 
highlights,  since  only  a  little  was  added,  and 
that  of  a  technical  nature.  Yet.  Chaplin 
provided  one  more  situation  to  the  retrial. 

The  law  states  that  the  defendant  in  a 
case  like  this  cannot  be  forced  to  testify. 
We  asked  his  attorney  to  bring  him  in,  and 
Pat  said  he'd  try. 

Chaplin  balked.  First  he  told  his  at- 
torney he  was  ill.  Then  he  forthrightly  ex- 
pre.-aed  the  view  that  he  was  unwilling. 

Finally,  we  had  a  subpena  Issued  after  a 
week  had  passed.  The  former  secret  service 
man,  Joseph  Dunn,  took  the  subpena  to 
serve  on  the  comedian.  I  explained  to  the 
court: 

"Mr.  Dtmn  Just  phoned  me.  He  went  out 
to  the  Chaplin  home  trjring  to  locate  him 
and  finally  did  locate  him  yesterday  on  the 
tennis  court." 

chablh  kencges  on  second  appeabancs 

"But  somebody,  from  the  house,  notified 
Chaplin  that  Mr.  Dunn  was  looking  for  him, 
and  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Dunn,  'he  ran 
like   a  scared  rabbit   up   to  the  house.' 

"Mr.  Eninn  went  to  the  front  door,  rang 
the  bell,  and  a  woman,  I  presume  it  was  Mrs. 
Chaplin,  came  to  the  door  and  said  Charles 
Chaplin  was  not  in. 

"Your  honor  won't  be  long  In  this  case  be- 
fore you  realize  there  is  a  lot  of  mendacity 
In  It.  As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  has  Mr. 
ChapUn  gone  yellow.  Why  can't  he  come 
up  here.  If  he  was  sick  we  could  have  a 
doctor's  certificate;  but  he  played  tennis 
yesterday." 

Pat  Millikan  had  told  us  that  "Chaplin  was 
acting  funny  about  coming  to  court."  It  was 
not  the  attorney's  fault,  as  he  and  his  report 
read: 

"Mr.  Chaplin  told  me  he  did  not  expect  to 
come  into  the  court  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
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Scott.     •     •     •     Mr.   Scott   had   called   him 
many   names,   unjustifiable   names." 

Judge  Clarence  L.  Klncald,  a  Judge  distin- 
guished for  his  fairness  and  wisdom  In  the 
law,  presided  at  the  Chaplin  retrial.  He  was 
on  the  bench  when  ChapUn  finally  app)earecl, 
not  for  us,  but  as  a  witness  in  rebuttal. 

The  short,  dapper,  now  a  white-haired  man 
Of  58,  sat  across  from  the  young  pretty 
woman  in  her  early  twenties.  He  was  con- 
fident still,  but  I  observed  he  had  lost  soma 
of  his  coclclness. 

It  was  true  I  had  taken  off  "my  gloves" 
In  examining  him. 

It  was  the  lone  time  in  more  than  half 
a  century  of  practice — I  was  77  when  I  tried 
this  case — that  1  stood  close  to,  leaned  Into 
the  face  of  the  defendant  as  I  questioned 
him.  Most  of  the  time  we  were  face  to  face — 
a  foot  or  so  ap-rt. 

I  had  asked,  demanded,  that  he  tell  the 
true  story.  I  again  referred  to  evidence  given 
at  his  Mann  Act  trial;  at  the  previous  trial. 
I  didn't  pull  my  punches. 

PXrrS  CHAPLIN  BIGHT  ON   SPOT 

And  so  the  time  of  testimony  and  fact- 
taking  was  over — the  time  to  round  up  and 
Interpret,  as  we  saw  the  evidence,  to  the 
Jury.     I  began  my  address  to  the  Jury. 

In  reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses, I  put  up  to  them  a  paramount  deci- 
sion— they  must  Judge  whether  Jran  or  the 
butler,  Cheney,  on  the  one  hand,  or  Chaplin, 
on  the  other,  was  lying. 

"Who  told  the  truth  is  for  you  to  decide." 
I  warned  them. 

I  recalled  the  picture  of  the  baby,  sitting 
alongside   her  reputed   father. 

"What  is  your  duty  as  Jurors  to  her?"  I 
asked. 

I  recalled  Chaplin's  testimony  that  he  had 
succumbed  to  the  allures  of  the  young 
woman  many  times  in  the  past.  And  I  em- 
phasized the  contradictions  in  hl-^  later  testi- 
mony— that  he  hpd  rejected  her  charms 
"during  the  period  'when  this  parenthood  Is 
In  question,"  despite  the  fact  that  "she  is 
attractive  to  men  even  now  with  all  the 
misery  and  worry  she  has  had  to  undergo." 
And  I  commented : 

"For  a  man  like  ChapUn.  with  his  brazen 
attitude,  with  his  admission  that  he  had 
something  to  do  with  this  girl  before.  It 
doesn't  make  sense." 

MAKXS  STRONG  APPEAL  TO  JUST 

I  pointed  up  the  differences  In  the  doc- 
tors' minds  about  the  blood  tests,  and  many 
contradictions  or  omissions  In  Chaplin's  tes- 
timony. 

"If  you  find  that  Joan  lied,  and  Cheney 
lied,"  I  continued,  "you  have  got  to  say  that 
on  the  evidence,  will  you  give  Mr.  Chaplin 
a  clean  bill  of  health.  He  goes  out  of  the 
courtroom  Immaculate,  Just  like  a  sunflower 
on  a  sunny  day;  not  a  thing  to  apologize 
for: 

"  The  Jury  likes  me.  he  can  say,  they  like 
my  manhood,  my  conduct.  I  am  a  gentle- 
man: not  only  a  genius,  but  a  gentleman; 
and  I  am  going  out  of  this  courtroom  and 
I  will  do  as  I  please,  because  I  have  gotten 
a  mandate  from  the  Jury  to  go  now  and 
do  likewise.' 

"That's  what  It  means,  and  that's  why  I 
am  concerned,"  I  told  the  Jury. 

"If  you  t\JTn  this  man  free,  you  Invite 
that  little  youngster  to  be  an  object  of 
charity  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  woman  has 
nothing  •  •  •  who  would  employ  her  in 
HoUjrwood  now,  but  on  the  other  hand. 
Charlie  Chaplin  •  •  •  he  win  be  larger 
than  ever." 

TTLLS  STORY  OF  MART  MAGDALZW 

I  told  the  Biblical  story  of  Magdalen.  And 
1  continued: 

"All  the  money  this  fellow  Chaplin  has 
got  •  •  •  all  the  prestige  he  has  got. 
and  all  the  international  reputation  he  has 
got  •  •  •  and  If  you.  the  Jury,  do  your 
duty  to  thla  chUd,  all  around  the  world  they 


will  say  '•  •  •  what  manner  of  people 
are  there  In  the  Jury  box  that  brought  that 
man  to  Justice  at  last." 

"You  are  not  to  be  carried  away  by  the 
glamor  of  this  man,  reciting  speeches  and  all 
the  rest  of  It — about  everybody  else  per- 
juring themselves  but  him — and  if  you  find 
a  verdict  (lor  the  baby)  you  will  have  a 
happy  night's  rest  •  •  •  you  wUl  sleep 
well." 

Pat  Mllllkan  followed.  He  made  objec- 
tions. He  made  a  further  comment  on  the 
blood  tests  and  addressed  the  Jury  the  next 
day.  April  17. 

The  Chaplin  paternity  trial,  as  such,  was 
over. 

TUnr   GIVES   BABT  VtCTOaT 

We  listened  attentively  to  Pat's  address. 
And  the  thousands  of  pages  of  testimony 
flew  before  our  eyes.  The  labor  and  tur- 
moil; the  decisions  we  made,  were  they  right 
or  wrong;  the  questions  and  summations — 
did  we  err?     The  Jury  went  to  deliberate. 

All  the  sorrow  and  tragedy  and  drama 
raced  by.  And  then  we  waited  for  the  ver- 
dict. 

Veteran  or  no  veteran,  the  lawyer  lives  his 
case  over  again  with  the  Jury  out.  What 
are  they  saying:  what  will  they  decide  are 
questions  that  recvir  a  thousand  times. 

On  the  morning  of  April  18,  1945,  the  Jury 
came  in.  Cecil  A.  Crozen.  the  lone  man  on 
the  Jury  and  the  foreman,  had  given  Judge 
Klncald  the  slip  of  paper,  the  verdict.  It 
said: 

"We.  the  Jury  in  the  above  entitled  action 
(Carol  V.  Chaplin\  find  that  the  defendant. 
Charles  Sj)encer  Chaolln.  is  the  father  of  the 
plaintiff,  Carol  Ann  Barry." 

That  was  It.  We  thanked  the  Judge  and 
jury.  We  gathered  up  our  records,  shook 
hands  with  Pat  Mllllkan.  and  went  back  to 
our  offices. 

TRnjMPH.  SADNISa  GO  HAND  IN  HAND 

The  court  certlfled  the  verdict.  Pat  ap- 
pealed.    The  higher  courts  sustained  us. 

The  rest  is  anticlimactic.  The  court  set 
up  provisions  for  the  care  and  support  of 
the  child,  a  proviso  that  allowed  for  reopen- 
ing as  time  and  her  needs  develop  the  neces- 
sity. Al  Rlsse.  her  guardian,  was  the  chief 
witness  In  this  argument. 

We  would  not  take  any  fee  from  the  child. 
We  applied  to  the  court  and  Chaplin  was 
ordered  to  pay  us  a  suitable  fee.  which  he 
did. 

Lawyers  win  and  lose  cases.  Winning  the 
Chaplin  baby  case  gave  me  an  iinusual  sense 
of  victory — one  completely  different  than  any 
I  had  had  before — because  of  the  baby. 

Yet,  whatever  personal  glory  I  felt  was 
washed  away  not  long  later. 

That  was  when  I  was  sent  word  that  Pat 
Mllllkan.  great  lawyer  and  American  gentle- 
man, had  suddenly  died.  I  always  will  feel 
that  his  arduous  work  In  the  Chaplin  case 
hastened  the  day. 


The  Joe  Scott  Story— No.  12 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  continuation  of  the  Joe 
Scott  Story  previously  referred  to: 

We  all  have  our  great  tragedies  and  great 
Joys  and  embarrassments.  And  I  have  been 
no  exception.  One  of  our  great  griefs  was 
when  we  lost  our  son,  Joe,  In  1910. 

Bjt  I  rememl>er  a  little  story  of  him — 
our  first  son — when  he  was  very  little. 


I  was  so  proud  of  him  I  wanted  my 
mother.  In  England,  to  see  him.  It  was 
about  1902.  I  had  to  go  east  to  a  conven- 
tion. I  pleaded  with  my  wife  to  let  me 
take  Joe  with  me.  and  thence  to  England. 
She  finally  agreed.     He  was  S'-,   yean  old. 

In  New  Haven.  Conn.,  he  got  the  chicken- 
pox — Just  2  days  before  we  were  to  salL 
The  doctor  advised  against  taking  him,  but 
he  felt  fine,  and  no  marks  showed  on  his 
face.    I  bundled  him  up  the  gangplank. 

We  no  sooner  were  on  the  deck  than 
there  was  a  lovely  little  girl,  Jtiat  about  his 
own  age,  standing  nearby.  I  warned  Joe 
not  to  speak  to  her,  not  to  go  near  her. 
He  promised. 

But  about  3  days  at  sea,  I  happened  along, 
thinking  Joe  in  our  cabin.  I  saw  him  with 
the  little  girl — kissing  her  full  on  the  face. 

Two  days  out  of  port  her  father,  a  fine 
gentleman,  came  to  me. 

"Mr.  Scott,  please  dont  let  our  little  girl 
near  your  Joe — she  has  Just  broken  out  with 
the  chlckenpoz." 

PATS   TRIBUTE    TO    DC.    MIIXtXAir 

I  think  that  It  is  fitting  that  I  cloee  these 
reminiscences,  not  only  by  talking  about  my 
views,  but  of  my  life-long  friend.  Dr  Robert 
S.  Mllllkan.  chancelor  emeritus  of  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology — a  great  Call- 
fornlan.  a  great  scientist,  a  great  educator. 
and  a  great  Christian. 

He.  too,  has  reached  and  passsil  his 
eightieth  milestone. 

His  research  into  the  mysteries  of  science 
hav7  extended  through  the  decades,  and 
brought  world-wide  fame  to  him.  his  school. 
ani  to  us  who  reflect  in  it. 

There  are  those  who  would  create  trouble 
between  men  of  different  faiths  here;  and 
there  are  those  who  have  tried  to  teach  that 
science  and  religion  conflict.  But  there  are 
others,  too.  of  every  faith,  who  have  worked 
together  io  resolve  our  differences  in  a  kindly 
way. 

What  is  this  man.  one  of  the  great  sci- 
entists of  the  world,  doing  in  these,  his  free 
years. 

He's  around  telling  those  who  will  listen. 
not  only  of  the  mysteries  of  science — but  of 
th<i  Word  of  God.  the  Immortality  of  the 
soul,  the  blessings  of  faith. 

Years  ago  I  wrote  my  views  In  a  little 
brochure  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 
I  sent  my  good  friend  a  copy.  I  prize  and 
have  framed  these  many  years  his  little  nou 
of  thanks. 

THANKS    RXRALD    AND    COIXABORATOa 

Ii  concluding  It  would  be  very  ungrateful 
on  my  part  if  I  did  not  express  my  deep  ap- 
preciation for  the  gracious  consideration 
shown  to  me  by  the  Hera  Id -Ex  press  In  pub- 
licizing these  notes. 

It  is  Impossible  for  me  to  forget  the  un- 
selflsli  devotion  and  kindness  of  Ed  Pender- 
gast.  who  struggled  with  me  under  very  dif- 
ficult and  exasperating  circumstances  for 
him  In  trying  to  extract  from  my  rather  busy 
life  the  right  time  and  opportunity  for  him 
to  review  my  experiences 

In  conclusion  I  may  be  pardoned  for  ex- 
pressing my  humble  thanksgiving  to  Ood 
for  the  privilege  of  being  permitted  to  be- 
come an  American  citizen,  leaving  behind 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  an  affectionate  home  but 
surrounded  as  It  was  by  all  the  adversities 
and  trials  and  difficulties  that  beset  my 
mother's  race,  which  has  fought  for  God 
and  freedom  through  the  centuries. 

Without  trying  therefore  to  be  prophetic 
or  pontlficlal,  in  my  opinion.  I  must  view 
with  sincere  anxiety  the  changes  that  have 
come  to  me  and  to  this  country,  during  my 
span  of  life  here  In  Los  Angeles. 

My  children  and  my  grandchildren  alike 
are  facing  a  very  much  more  difficult  and 
critical  situation  than  beset  me,  a  stranger 
in  a  strange  land,  when  I  crossed  the  Colo- 
rado River  with  $100  in  my  pocket. 


LXANB  oit  FAITH  or  no> 

I  note  with  grave  anxiety  In  the  current 
events  of  the  day  a  departure  from  the  wis- 
dom of  the  founding  fathers,  with  an  al- 
most rynlc*!  disregard  for  religion,  and  a 
stmnge  hankering  for  this  un-American  ac- 
tlrtty  among  the  top-flight  pe<jple  In  the 
field  of  education  and  Journalism  and  other 
academic  meandc rings. 

That  Is  far  remored  from  the  profound 
wisdom  and  faith  in  Ood  which  characterlFed 
the  men  who  gave  us  the  phlloeophy  of  the 
American  pioneers. 

I  am  still  hoping  and  praying  for  God  is 
stUI  in  the  heavens,  the  same  almighty  God 
that  Burrored  the  I«r«elltes  In  the  desert 
and  spread  His  gospel  around  the  globe. 

To  close  this  record  I  lean  upon  the  rich 
▼ociibulary  of  the  immortal  Lincoln,  "With 
malice  towards  none,  with  charity  for  all. 
with  firmnees  In  the  right  as  Ood  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish 
the  wtrrk  we  are  in  " 

And  may  I  add  further  that  I  pray  the 
world  at  large,  and  this  country  In  par- 
ticular may  accept  the  immortal  words  of 
the  lowly  Nazarene,  '3y  this  ahaM  all  men 
ksow  that  ye  are  my  disciples  and  that  ye 
love  one   another." 


People  D«  Not  Sapport 
Coloftialisa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  BOO&E  OP  BEPRBSKNTATIVES 

Monday,  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wiaconsin.  Mr.  Speah- 
er.  the  State  Department's  policy  of  bol- 
stering colonialism  or  imperiallsni  In 
Africa  and  Asia  Is  contrary  to  the  views 
of  a  great  majority  of  our  people.  Yet 
we  find  the  Truman  administration  op- 
posing th:  demand  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  the  peoples  in  North  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  in  some  parts  of  Asia. 
This  Ls  a  wholely  incon.sistent  policy  and 
should  be  repudiated  by  the  American 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the  HotK)rable 
Kamll  Abdul  Rahim.  Amba5.sador  of 
Eeypt  to  the  United  Slates  discussed  this 
problem  at  the  University  of  Louisville. 
LoutsvilJe.  Ky..  on  April  29.  1952.  and  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  am 
including  a  copy  of  that  address.  It 
should  be  of  interest  to  all  of  the  people 
of  our  country. 

TVK  Was  Aoaimst  Coloi^Iaubm — M08T.EM 
World     Will     Coophuts     on     Amexicam 

PATTOIK     OF    LlBFItTT     AMD    TkEXDOM 

(By  Kamll  Abdul  Rahlm,  Ambassador  of 
E^pt  to  the  United  States,  delivered  to  the 
second  institute  on  the  Near  East.  Univer- 
sity of  Louisville,  Louisville,  Ky..  April  29. 
1952) 

The  honor  which  the  international  center 
and  the  division  of  social  sciences  have  done 
me  in  asking  me  to  p>articipate  in  this  second 
Institute  on  the  Near  East  is  very  gratifying 
and  I  am  thankful  for  the  privilege  of  being 
with  you  this  evening.  It  seems  to  me  that 
jrou  have  shown  a  i>arUcular  regard  for  time- 
liness in  prosentii^^  such  a  program  Just  at 
this  period.  And  that  seems  to  be  in  accord 
wltii  the  scheme  of  education  which  is  a  part 
ot  your  dlstinguiflied  school  and  which  has 
aroused  the  admiration  of  tnany  pteople  who 
•re  watching  your  plan  with  great  Interest. 


I  propose  to  deal  with  the  Egyptian  prob- 
lem, but  in  order  to  see  this  problem  in  Its 
true  perspective.  I  must  depict  lor  you,  some- 
what rapidly  and  briefly,  the  actual  sltuatioa 
In  the  Near  East. 

Prom  Sues  on  the  Red  Sea  to  Tangier  on 
the  Atlantic,  there  is  a  blazing  fire.  Uil- 
lions  of  human  t>eing8  In  this  area  are  sub- 
jugated to  the  worst  form  of  European  colo- 
nial rule,  against  which  they  are  rising  as 
one  man.  They  are  facing  oppression  and 
brute  force;  they  are  paying  their  very  lives 
in  protest. 

Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  events  which 
hare  occurred  within  the  last  few  months. 

In  Iran,  a  violent  movement  took  place. 
Iranian  petroleum  resources  were  national- 
ized; the  Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  and  its 
employees  were  expelled  from  the  country; 
the  crisis  still  exists,  threatening  the  peace 
of  the  whole  world. 

In  Tunisia,  where  nationalist  leaders  are 
setiklng  only  moderate  measures  of  self- 
government,  Tunisians  are  Impkrisoned,  and 
himdreds  are  wounded— or  killed. 

In  Morocco  and  Tangier  there  have  been 
demonstrations  oi  resentment  and  indigna- 
tion at  abuses  too  long  endured.  They  have 
taken  a  toll  in  the  loss  of  property  and  lives. 

In  my  country.  Egypt,  tanks,  planes,  field 
guns,  and  paratroopers  have  recently  been 
in  action  in  Suez.  Villages  have  been  de- 
stroyed, thousands  of  my  people  have  become 
refugees. 

Iranians,  Egyptians,  Tunisians,  aiid  Moroc- 
cans are  all  fighting — for  sovereignty  and 
freedom. 

The  present  state  of  unrest.  In  the  Near 
Bast  is  merely  the  expression  of  the  inherent 
right  of  a  human  being  to  be  a  free  human 
being.  It  is  a  demonstration  of  the  long- 
ing for  liberty  such  as  your  country  enjoys. 
The  people  of  that  vital  area  are  struggUng 
to  free  themselves  from  foreign  domination 
and  foreign  exploitation.  They  are  striving 
to  put  an  end  to  colonialism  in  their  lands. 
In  short,  they  are  today  trying  to  end  the 
same  abuses  which  13  fledgling  colonies  6uc- 
ceaafully  combated  175  years  ago.  America, 
championed  by  such  men  as  Washington, 
Adams.  Jeflerson.  and  scores  of  others,  be- 
gan her  war  against  colonialism  in  1776. 
That  war  has  not  ended.  It  cannot  end 
until  the  whole  world  is  free. 

This  Xf.  a  fact  which  certain  European  lead- 
ers, blind  to  the  spirit  of  the  times,  have  not 
yet  grasped.  They  are  unable,  or  unwilling, 
to  recognize  the  awakening  that  is  taking 
place,  not  only  in  the  Near  East,  but 
throughout  the  world.  They  do  not  yet 
realin  that  they  can  no  longer  live  by  the 
tenets  of  the  nineteenth  oenttiry.  maintain- 
ing their  held  upon  near  eastern  peoples  by 
oppre«slon  and  sheer  force.  They  close  their 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  communism  is  dex- 
troufily  exploiting  the  ills,  so  easily  demon- 
strated, of  colonial  policy.  They  have  dis- 
missed the  objectives  of  the  Atlantic  Char- 
ter and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Their  wishful  thinking  refuses  to  acJuiowl- 
edge  that  imperialism  is  dead. 

They  must  realize,  before  It  is  too  late, 
that  the  Near  East  is  fast  replacing  Central 
Xtirope  and  the  Balkans  as  the  world's  center 
of  gravity  and  the  breeding  place  of  grave 
oonfiicts.  This  will  continue  to  be  so  as  long 
as  the  United  States  d'^es  not  take  more 
active  leadership  In  putting  an  end  to  It. 

The  Near  East,  with  its  120.000.000  inhabi- 
tants, and  its  highly  strategic  position,  has 
the  world's  largest  oil  pool,  and  through  It 
run  three  of  the  five  most  important  water- 
ways of  the  world.  And  above  all,  it  is  the 
stronghold  for  the  defense  of  Europe,  from 
which  the  striking  force  of  the  free  world 
must  operate. 

The  condition  of  Its  peoples  today  Is  an 
Important  factor  In  the  international  bal- 
ance. Egypt  is  the  center  and  the  focal 
point  of  the  Near  Bast,  and  hence  of  the  Mos- 
lem world.  So,  let  us  take  E^ypt  as  a  symp- 
tomatic case  of  what  is  happening  today. 


11>e  causes  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian  diapute 
are  two.  First,  the  Britl&h  occupied  our 
country  by  force  of  Inva&lon  In  1882,  and 
they  are  still  there,  against  the  will  of  our 
people.  They  IXHubarded  Alexaudila.  landed 
their  troops  at  the  Sues  Canal,  overwhelmed 
Gur  army,  and  later  forced  their  way  to  Cairo. 
Second,  they  also  occupied  the  Sudan,  that 
Boutheru  province  of  Egypt  through  which 
passes  the  NUe.  the  life  line  of  my  counu-y. 
Through  the  years,  until  this  moment,  they 
nave  done  everything  possible  to  separate  the 
Sudan  from  Egypt  permanently. 

Let  us  take  these  two  points  separately: 
the  Sudan  and  the  occupation. 

W^e  demand  that  the  Sudan  l>e  united  with 
Egypt  l>eca\ise  the  two  countries  are  one  and 
the  same.  Nature  has  made  them  so,  and 
as  such,  they  cannot  be  separated.  Mr. 
Churchill  himself  is  the  best  exponent  of 
this  unity.  In  his  t>ook.  The  River  War. 
Mr.  Churchill  described  the  Nile  system  as  a 
pttlm  tree,  with  graceful  foliage  lying  in  the 
delta,  and  with  the  trunk  and  roots  stretch- 
ing deeply  into  the  Sudan. 

"I  can  imagine  no  i>etter  illustration," 
Mr.  Churchill  wrote,  "of  the  intimate  and 
sympathetic  connection  between  Egypt  and 
the  southern  provinces.  The  water — the  life 
of  the  delta  is  drawn  from  the  Sudan,  and 
passes  along  the  channel  of  the  Nile  as  the 
sap  passes  up  the  stem  of  the  tree,  to  pro- 
duce a  fine  crop  of  fruit  above.  •  •  • 
The  advantages  of  the  connection  are  mu- 
tual; for  as  the  Sudan  Is  thus  naturally  and 
geographically  an  integral  part  of  Egyjjt, 
Egypt  is  no  less  essential  to  the  development 
of  the  Sudan.** 

I  wish  Mr.  ChurchlU,  the  Prime  Minister, 
would  heed  what  Mr.  Churchill,  the  autlior 
and  newspaper  correspondent,  had  to  say. 

It  is  not  only  the  Nile,  the  life  giver,  that 
unites  Egypt  and  the  Sudan,  but  the  two 
sections  cannot  be  separated  economically,  ^ 
because  they  have  been  united  in  this  respect 
through  all  history,  since  the  time  of  the 
Pharaohs.  Moreover,  the  Egyptians  and  the 
Siidanesc  are  of  the  same  race,  speak  the 
same  language,  and  profess  the  same  re- 
ligion. 

We  have  been  accused  of  wanting  the  Su- 
dan to  satisfy  colonial  ambitions.  To  re- 
fute such  an  ignoble  accusation,  our  former 
Foreign  Minister  declared  from  the  highest 
rostrum  in  the  world — that  of  the  United 
Nations — dtirlng  the  last  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly  In  Paris,  that  we  are  ready 
to  accept  the  result  of  a  free  plebiscite  con- 
ducted under  United  Nations  auspices,  to  de- 
termine whether  the  Sudanese  desire  inde- 
pendence or  to  be  united  with  Egypt.  In 
other  words,  we  accept  the  principle  of  self- 
determination  for  the  Sudan. 

Any  fair-minded  person  will  agree  tliat  our 
stand  on  the  Sudan  problem  cannot  be  clear- 
er, or  more  straightforward  and  honest. 

As  for  the  second  and  Important  cause  of 
the  Anglo-Egyptian  dispute — the  occupetion 
of  our  country — for  70  years  Egypt  has  t>een 
occupied  by  British  troops.  This  occupation 
of  our  soil  is  ever  present  in  the  miiids  of  my 
people,  and  It  Is  the  cause  of  the  strife  whidi 
has  been  going  on  In  my  country  recently. 
Its  terrible  psychological  weight  hinders  tbe 
progress  of  Efi^pt.  I  can  give  you  no  better 
testimony  than  that  of  Mr.  Eden,  the  British 
Foreign  Minister.  In  a  statement  to  the 
House  of  Conunons  delivered  in  February 
196.'^,  Mr.  Eden  said:  "The  very  pn-esence  ol 
British  troops  exercises,  willy-nilly,  as  un- 
wanted but  Inevitable  Influence  upcm  Egypt's 
internal  affairs.  The  feeling  against  them  Is 
now  so  strong  that  all  home  issues  are  will- 
ingly shelved  until  the  quarrel  with  BritAln  is 
settled." 

The  British  adv.^nced  several  pretexts  for 
the  occupetion  of  Egypt.  In  the  beginnl  ig 
they  maintained  that  occupation  was  neces- 
sary in  order  to  firotcct  the  intcreats  at  for- 
eign creditors.  When  Egypt  paid  its  {ar*ic>^ 
deht,  and  becaoM  the  creditor  o<  FnglaMvri  Use 
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a  sum  of  350.000.000  pounds.  Britain  then 
advanced  the  pretext  that  her  forces  must 
remain  In  Egypt  to  protect  her  Imperial  com- 
munications. *  When  this  pretext  became  ob- 
solete, they  quickly  found  another,  which 
they  advance  today;  they  must  remain  In  the 
Suez,  they  say.  to  protect  world  communica- 
tions. In  the  words  of  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
British  are  there  as  "the  servants  and  guar- 
dians of  the  commerce  of  the  world."  Or.  as 
Mr.  Eden  said  at  Columbia  University:  "We 
(the  British)  do  not  guard  the  canal  for 
ourselves  alone." 

This  has  undoubtedly  gained  wide  appeal 
In  the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  Many  people  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  Suez  Canal  Is  the  property  of  Eng- 
land and  that  Egypt  Is  on  Its  way  to  usurp 
It.  Others  believe  that  If  England  should 
quit  the  Canal  zone,  Egypt  would  hamper 
navigation  in  this  all-important  interna- 
tional highway.  Still  others  believe  that  If 
Britain  moves  from  the  Suez.  Egypt  will 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  take  control  of 
it.    Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth. 

Here  are  the  facts: 

The  Suez  Canal  runs  through  Egyptian 
territory.  It  cost  18.000,000  pounds,  of  which 
Egypt  paid  14.000.000.  The  Canal  was  dug 
by  200,000  Egyptian  laborers  with  picks 
and  shovels.  Many  of  this  number  perished, 
victims  of  scorching  heat  and  arduovis  labor. 

Who  operates  Canal  navigation?  The 
Canal  is  operated  neither  by  Egyptians  nor 
by  British.  It  is  run  by  an  International 
company  with  a  board  of  directors  repre- 
senting the  United  States.  Egypt.  Britain. 
Prance,  and  other  coimtries.  This  company 
operates  under  a  concession  accorded  by  the 
Egyptian  Government.  The  concession  ex- 
pires In  1969.  Prom  the  beginning,  when 
the  Canal  was  opened  in  1869.  and  13  years 
later  until  our  country  was  occupied  by  the 
British  in  1882,  Egypt  has  never  interfered 
with,  or  hindered  navigation  In  the  water- 
way. 

Even  In  the  darkest  hoxor  of  our  history, 
when  the  British  Invaded  Egypt  In  1882. 
the  Egyptian  high  command  reisted  the 
temptation  to  block  the  Canal,  although 
this  would  have  been  an  effective  measure 
In  preventing  the  landing  of  British  troops 
in  the  Canal  zone.  We  left  the  Canal  open 
to   the   free   passage  of  all   vessels. 

While  Eg3rpt  has  preserved  and  respected 
the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Brit- 
ish, on  the  other  hand,  have  violated  its 
neutrality.  They  landed  their  troops  in  the 
area;  they  overwhelmed  the  Egyptian  army 
and  marched  to  Cairo.  That  was  the  begin- 
ning of  our  tragedy.  For.  in  upholding 
the  neutrality  of  the  Canal  and  guarantee- 
ing the  free  movement  of  navigation  through 
its  waters.  Egypt  paid  a  stupendous  price  in 
the  defeat  of  her  army  and  the  occupation 
of  her  country. 

With  this  historical  background,  can  It 
be  imagined  that  Egypt  would  think  of 
hindering  navigation  in  the  Canal  today? 

But  why  is  there  any  fear  that  there  will 
be  Interference  in  the  free  passage  of  ves- 
sels through  the  Suez  Canal?  There  is  a 
valid  and  living  International  treaty,  called 
the  Treaty  of  Constantinople,  signed  In  1888 
by  Britain.  Prance,  Italy,  and  many  other 
nations,  which  stipulates  that  the  Canal  is 
an  international  artery  open  to  all  nations 
in  time  of  peace  and  war;  the  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  defense  of  this  vital  maritime 
route  fall  on  Egypt;  no  country  Is  permitted 
to  seek  territorial  and  commercial  privileges 
in  the  Canal;  no  military  establishment  or 
permanent  fortifications  are  allowed  In  the 
Suez  area.  Hence,  the  stationing  of  British 
troops  in  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  manifest  vio- 
lation of  this  treaty. 

What  about  the  defense  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  that  popular  myth  that  the  Canal  is  vital 
and  Indispensablj  to  the  defense  of  the  Near 
East  and  the  free  world?  What  about  the 
pretention  that  If  Britain  evacuates  its  troops 


from  the  Canal  the  whole  defense  structure 
of  the  western  world  will  be  in  Jeopardy? 

Hear  what  a  well-known  British  military 
commentator  says  In  this  regard.  In  an 
article  published  In  the  Military  Review  for 
December  1951,  Capt.  Llddell  Hart,  the  fa- 
mous British  strategist  (who.  Incidentally, 
predicted  what  Is  happening  In  Korea  today ) , 
said:  "In  the  last  war.  we  were  forced  to 
abandon  the  Mediterranean  and  Suez  as  a 
regular  traffic  route,  from  1940  to  1943,  and 
to  divert  our  convoys  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope — even  those  going  to  Egypt  with 
troops  and  supplies.  Can  it  be  true  to  term 
anything  indispensable  when,  in  fact,  we 
proved  able  to  dispense  with  it  during  three 
crucial  years  of  war?  To  do  so  would  seem 
to  be  a  continuance  of  habit,  and  not  really 
Justified.  It  would  be  truer  to  call  the  cape 
route  vital  and  the  Suez  route  merely  valu- 
able." 

On  the  other  hand,  let  us  grant  the  British 
viewpoint  that  the  canal  Is  vital.  What 
would  be  the  best  way  to  defend  It?  Can  it 
be  defended  if  the  people  around  it  are 
hostile?  Let  us  bear  In  mind  that  the  atti- 
tude of  local  populations  everywhere  haa 
come  to  be  recognized  as  the  strategic  flftb 
column  of  modern  times.  You  cannot  pro- 
tect a  land  route,  a  waterway,  or  an  airstrip 
unless  you  are  friendly  with  the  local  peopla 
alongside  each. 

In  this  respect,  hear  what  General  Elsen- 
hower said  on  the  defense  of  the  Near  Kast 
and  the  necessity  of  gaining  the  friendship  of 
Its  people:  "I  cannot  think  of  any  effectlT« 
form  of  a  Middle  East  defense  agreement 
which  does  not  depend  on  the  material  sup- 
port of  the  Moslem  world.  The  United  States 
of  America  must  prove  to  these  people  that 
she  has  no  Imperialistic  intentions  In  thU 
area." 

As  to  the  defense  of  the  Suez  Canal  proper. 
General  Krsklne.  commander  of  British 
troops  in  the  Suez  area,  has  conceded  that 
the  base  could  hardly  be  expected  to  func- 
tion effectively  In  time  of  war  with  a  hostile 
Egypt  at  its  back.  Thus  the  British  acknowl- 
edge their  Inability  to  defend  it  in  time  of 
war  without  Egypt's  cooperation. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  the  Suez  Canal  la 
vital  for  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  and 
that  the  people  of  Egypt  are  ready.  In  case 
of  a  third  world  war.  to  cooperate  with  the 
Western  Powers  as  they  did  In  the  last  two 
world  wars,  can  the  Suez  Canal  be  defended 
by  the  10,000  foot  soldiers  stipulated  In  the 
abrogated  treaty  of  1936? 

It  Is  the  view  of  the  highest  military  strate- 
gists that  the  canal  can  be  defended  only 
by  air  power  from  American  and  British 
bases  surrounding  Egypt  in  Libya.  Cyprus, 
Morocco,  and  Western  Europe.  Air  suprem- 
acy Is  the  only  means  of  defending  the  canal. 
In  the  event  of  war.  airplanes  and  foot  sol- 
diers stationed  at  Suez  would  be  an  easy 
and  vulnerable  target,  with  no  defensive 
value  whatsoever.  In  fact,  the  presence  of 
British  troops  and  military  and  air  estab- 
lishments on  the  Suez  Canal  la  not  only  a 
violation  of  the  Suez  Canal  international 
treaty  of  1888.  but  a  clear  invitation  in  time 
of  war  to  aggression  and  to  the  disruption  of 
free  navigation  In  this  Internaflonal  water- 
way. 

It  is  high  time  that  this  organized  mis- 
representation of  facts  should  end.  and 
that  truth  should  prevail.  It  U  high  time 
that  the  world  should  understand  that  It 
is  wrong  to  commit  Egypt  to  subjugation 
for  a  misunderstood  Interest  in  the  Suez 
Canal. 

To  achieve  peace  and  security  in  the  Near 
East  Egypt  demands  that  British  troops  be 
evacuated,  and  that  unity  with  the  Sudan 
be  restored.  At  the  same  time,  Egjrpt  ia 
ready  to  consider  a  regional  defense  or- 
ganization within  the  terms  of  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Under  such  conditions,  with  Egypt  par- 
ticipating on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
nations  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world. 


my  country  will  be  a  stabilizing  fact  in  the 
Near  East,  and  will  contribute  effectively 
to  the  solution  of  its  acute  problems. 

The  situation  in  Egypt  la  topical  of  what 
Is  happening  in  Iran.  Iraq.  Tunisia,  and 
Morocco.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  Near 
East  today  Is  the  key  to  world  peace;  but. 
injudiciously  handled,  it  can  also  become 
the  key  to  world  war  HI. 

The  people  of  the  Near  East  by  tradition 
and  by  religion  oppose  communism.  But 
the  Communist  world  Is  exerting  iu  efforts  to 
influence  our  people  by  exploiting  success- 
fully the  misdeeds  of  colonial  policy  fol- 
lowed in  the  Near  East.  They  are  not  fo- 
menting class  struggles,  or  advocating 
agrarian  or  other  economic  reforms,  but 
they  are  fanning  the  fires  of  nationalist 
movements    and   Inciting    political    trouble. 

Thus,  while  western  policy  tends  to  de- 
prive the  people  of  the  Near  East  of  their 
inalienable  rights  to  freedom  and  liberty, 
communism  poses  as  a  sympathizer  to  their 
lot  and  defender   of   their   rights. 

Now.  what  is  the  policy  to  be  followed  by 
the  West?  What  will  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  near  eastern  people  and  with  their 
confidence  that  of  the  400.000.000  people  of 
the  Moslem  world?  How  are  they  to  b« 
saved   from  communism? 

The  western  democracies  talk  about  rais- 
ing the  standard  of  living,  and  better  dis- 
tribution Of  wealth  as  preventive  measures 
against  communism.  There  is  no  denying 
that  the  economic  system  in  the  Near  East 
Is  by  no  means  perfect:  the  distribution  of 
wealth  is  inequitable  and  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  masses  is  low. 

Tet  the  Communists  In  the  Near  East  are 
not  Inciting  people  against  the  established 
economic  order.  They  are  using  the  more 
effective  weapon  of  the  evlla  of  colonlsi 
policy. 

The  people  of  the  Near  East  need  technical 
assistance.  But  they  are  in  need  of  some- 
thing more  important,  something  more  es- 
sential and  life-giving:  They  are  clamoring 
for  their  freedom  and  liberty.  It  is  vital 
that  the  west  realize  that  the  people  of  tlia 
Near  East  will  never  sell  their  Ood-glven 
rights  for  a  band-out.  They  believe  that 
man  does  not  live  by  bread  alone.  They  are 
keen  to  develop  friendly  cooperation  with  the 
western  world  after  the  American  pattern  of 
liberty  and  freedom  of  enterprise — friendly 
cooperation  based  an  equality  and  mutual 
respect. 

You  ask  what  is  the  practical  solution  to 
the  explosive  problems  in  the  Near  East. 

It  is  simple.  It  lies  In  the  firm  insistence 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the 
European  colonial  powers  adopt,  for  the 
sake  of  world  peace,  a  new  liberal  policy  that 
will  deprive  the  Communists  of  their  best 
weapon — colonialism;  a  policy  that  wlU  win 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  Near 
East  and  make  them  feel  that  they  are  re- 
spectable human  beings,  entitled  to  enjoy 
freedom  from  foreign  domination,  foreign 
exploitation,  and  military  occupation. 

Without  such  a  policy,  your  military  and 
naval  bases  along  the  north  African  coast 
from  Morocco  to  Suez  are  built  on  shifting 
sand.  So  long  as  the  people  of  this  area  are 
discontented  and  deprived  of  their  status  as 
freemen,  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  del- 
lars  will  be  of  no  military  value  In  time  of 
need. 

In  the  world  of  today,  communism  is  using 
mateiial  and  ideological  weapons.  Against 
sheer  force  you  have  equal,  or  perhaps  supe- 
rior weapons — armies  and  armament. 
Against  ideological  offenses,  what  do  you 
have? 

You  have  your  stand  for  the  freedom  and 
dignity  of  man.  If  you  waver  in  this  stand. 
in  Egypt,  or  in  any  other  land,  you  are  sim- 
ply throwing  away  your  strongest  and  most 
dep>endable   weapon. 

Great  warriors  and  invincible  Tlctors  over 
the  centuries  have  won  and  lost  their  strug- 
gles.   But  one  idea,  preached  1.950  years  ago 


by  Christ,  is  still  living.  Ttkt  concept  of 
brotherhood  endures.  And  one  cry,  piercing 
the  thick  darkness  of  Arabia,  more  than  1300 
years  ago — the  cry  of  Islam — Is  still  ringing 
in  the  hearts  of  the  mlllioiu  of  Moslems  in 
the  Near  East,  telling  them  that  men  are 
born  equal  and  free,  and  should  live  to- 
gether equal  and  free. 

Pot  the  achievement  of  freedom,  the  people 
of  the  Near  East  will  struggle  until  the  dawn 
of  liberty  breaks  Indeed,  their  struggle  will 
not  be  in  vain  if  America  stands  forthrlghtly 
for  the  principles  of  Justice  and  independ- 
ence. 


UaifeJ  States  Bveaa  ef  ReclaDulMa  It 
Power-Minded 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUrosMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVEa 

Tuesday.  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  this  statement 
made  by  Mr.  W.  O.  Sloan,  formerly 
with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
one  of  the  most  able  engineers  ever  to 
represent  that  agency: 

(From     the     Spokesman-Review.     Spokane, 
Wash,  of  June  6,    1952) 

XJsrrzD  Statts  Buriad  or  Rxclamation  Is 
PowxB-MiKtin).  Idaro  Rm  .a  m  AnoTrrgTs 
Toij) 

BoiSK.  June  6 — W  O.  Sloan,  forxner  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  engineer  and  coauthor 
of  the  Plck-Slottn  plan  for  development  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin,  warned  today  that 
the  Bureau  has  gone  in  to  the  power  busi- 
ness so  heavily  some  top  Bureau  officials  for- 
get there's  anything  else. 

He  told  the  Idaho  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion convention  that  if  power  encroachment 
on  Reclamation  Bureau  activities  keeps  up 
irrigation  will  be  merely  an  adjunct  of  the 
Bureau. 

Sloan  criticized  the  administration  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  saying  that  srpara- 
tlon  of  the  engineering  service  from  the  ad- 
ministrative branch,  creation  of  regXHial 
and  district  offloes,  and  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  workers  has  undermined  the  morale 
of  the  whole  Bureau. 

(Omj)    8AV»    KJirXT 

He  said  with  "proper  administration"  the 
Government  could  save  enough  money  in  1 
year  to  acconplish  all  the  reclamation  proj- 
ects needed  in  the  Western  States. 

Sloan  declared  that  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation's int«re8t  in  power  devplopment  is 
"throtUing  iTlgaUon."  He  explained  that 
because  of  CDnstructlon  of  same  dams  for 
power  purpote  the  reclamation  of  land  has 
been  delayed  several  years  or  neglected  en- 
tirely. 

Federal  invasion  of  Idaho's  water  rights 
Is  possible  Jt.st  as  was  done  in  California's 
famed  Santti  Margarita  case.  George  F. 
Tackpy.  genei-al  manager  and  chief  engineer 
Of  the  Pallbrcok.  Calif.,  public  i'tlUty  district, 
said.  He  said  the  Government's  suits  against 
some  14.000  C^lfomia  water  users  is  an  at- 
temprt  to  set  aside  California  water  laws  by 
claiming  the  Federal  Government  has  a  pri- 
mary and  paiTunount  water  right 

"Whafs  happening  In  Fallbrook  could  hap- 
pen In  Idaho."  he  said.  "It's  eo  close,  I 
wonder  if  it  liasn't  already  started." 

XORK  RrSEARCH    tTRCraJ 

R.  P.  (Pat)  Parry.  Twin  Falls  attorney,  ad- 
dressed the  luncheon  session  saying  "if  we 


are  to  grow  and  expand  we  must  have  tin- 
limited  right  to  use  water  for  irrigation,  any- 
thing done  on  Snake  River  should  allow  tor 
this." 

Parry  also  suggested  that  Idaho  enlarge  Its 
reclamation  office  and  provide  for  more  re- 
search and  engineering  facilities.  He  said  It 
should  concentrate  on  development  of  snuUl 
reclamation  projects  and  underground  water 
facilities  for   irrigation. 

He  said  if  Federal  flood  control  projects  are 
needed  "they  should  be  erected  upstream 
wliere  the  reservoirs  also  can  be  used  for  Irri- 
gation— Instead  of  in  a  downstream  canyon." 

Judge  George  Cochran  of  LaGrande,  Oreg., 
In  a  dinner  address,  raised  a  constitutional 
question  on  establishment  of  proposed  basin 
authorities.  He  said  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion provides  that  no  new  State  shall  be 
formed  or  erected  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
another  or  be  foraged  of  juncUon  of  two  or 
more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the 
consent  of  the  legislatures  of  States  involved. 

He  contended  that  such  baain  authorities 
as  the  proposed  Columbia  basin  authority  Is 
a  new  State,  inasmuch  as  some  sovereign 
rights  would  be  taken  from  existing  States 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  basin  auihor- 
Ity. 

Grass  roots  discusslona  of  Idaho  Irrigation 
problems  are  F^cheduled  Friday,  along  with 
election  of  officers  and  adoption  of  resolu- 
tions. 

State  reclamation  engineer  Mark  R  Kulp 
said  Idaho's  ground  water  laws  will  have  to 
be  extended  "as  soon  as  we  ^t  enough  Infor- 
mation so  we  wont  make  any  serious  mis- 
takes "  He  said  there  are  some  questions  of 
prluclpie  in  the  law  "which  have  not  been 
answered." 

Frank  M.  Clinton,  assistant  regional  direc- 
tor of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said  Irri- 
gation development  will  be  virtually  com- 
pleted when  presently  authorised  prrojects  are 
finished  unless  the  policy  of  assigning  certain 
costs  to  power  is  extended. 

"Pull  financial  advantage  must  be  taken  of 
flood  control  opportunities  and  power  pro- 
duction potentials  '  to  help  reclamation  offset 
the  mounting  costs  of  dams,  be  said.  The 
less  expensive  and  lews  complicated  reclama- 
tion project  already  have  been  finished,  Clin- 
ton said. 


Sadlak  Ameadment  to  DPA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANTONI  N.  SADUK 

or  coMNacncuT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  desire  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
a  copy  of  a  letter  which  I  have  today 
directed  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York 
Times  commenting  upon  editorials  and 
other  writings  that  have  recently  ap- 
peared concerning  the  effect  of  the 
amendment  which  I  proposed  to  the 
pending  Defense  Production  Act  and 
which  was  adopted  by  a  teller  vote  of 
169  to  102. 

The  amendment,  of  course,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  explain  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  and  in  this  letter,  concerns  the 
International  Materials  Conference — 
an  extra-legal  creature  of  the  State  De- 
partment— the  decisions  of  which  have 
been  Implemented  through  the  Defense 
Production  Act. 

The  Interpretation  of  this  amendment 
as  reported  editorially  and  under  a  sepa- 


rate column  captioned,  •Tlie  merchants 
point  of  view"  do  not  square  with  the  in- 
tentions that  I  have  expressed  when  pre- 
senting the  amendment.  Because  many 
of  my  colleagues  read  the  New  York 
Times  each  day.  I  felt  that  the  writings 
appearing  therein  concerning  the  IMC 
and  my  amendment  should  not  po  un- 
challenged but  should  be  clarified  while 
the  controversy  is  still  alive  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  copy  of  the  letter  which  I  have 
sent  to  Mr.  Charles  Merz.  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Times,  through  its  Wash- 
ington bureau,  is  as  follows: 

Jttnx  34.  1952. 
Bnroa,  thi  Nrw  Tork  Tntrs. 

New  Tork.  N.  Y. 

Dear  MB.  EmroR:  Tour  editorial  of  June  21 
entitled  "The  Conrumer  Loses"  misrepre- 
sented the  purpose  of  my  amendmei  t  deal- 
ing \nith  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence. This  amendment  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  Thursday  by  a 
teller  vote  of  169  to  102. 

The  Sadlak  amendment  is  not  designed 
•^  encourage  a  go  it  alone  attitude  in  the 
world-wide  competition  for  scarce  and  stra- 
tegic raw  materlRls."  On  the  contrary,  it 
specifically  provides  that  the  requirements 
for  the  national  defense,  for  the  stockpiling 
of  critical  and  strategic  materials  and  for 
military  assistance  to  any  foreign  nation 
authorieed  by  any  act  of  Congress  have  prior- 
ity over  all  clvtUan  production. 

You  refer  to  the  International  Materials 
Conference  as  an  "agency  through  which  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  agree  on  allocations 
of  certain  Important  raw  materials."  You 
continue.  "If  this  equable  arrangement 
should  be  disrupted  anyone  could  then  go 
Into  the  world  market,  outbid  everybody  else, 
drive  up  the  price  of.  for  example,  scarce 
mictals  vital  to  arms  manufacture  and  thus 
enormotisly  increase  the  cost  of  our  own 
defense  program  as  well  as  create  once  again 
(as  happened  when  raw  material  prices  shot 
up  right  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war)  unbounded  International  ill-will 
against  the  rich  and  powerful  United  States." 

ITilB  presents  the  effect  of  my  amendment 
In  an  entirely  distorted  light.  In  the  first 
place,  in  the  case  of  copper,  12  nations  have 
tindertaken  to  allocate  the  free  world  supply 
to  more  than  40  nations.  The  report  of  the 
International  Materials  Conference  rhows 
that  there  have  been  appeals  from  these  allo- 
cations which  indicate  that  aU  of  the  nations 
are  not  satisfied  with  these  so-called  equable 
arrangements.  Furthermore,  after  the  mili- 
tary needs  have  been  met.  I  believe  that  we 
ahould  rely  on  a  free  market  rather  than  on 
a  group  of  bureaucrats  for  the  best  distlbu- 
tlon  of  commodities.  Insofar  as  anyone  be- 
ing free  to  go  into  the  world  market  and 
outbid  anyone  else,  I  need  only  to  remind 
you  that  iu  the  case  of  copper  this  is  exactly 
what  has  happened  under  the  IMC.  The 
International  Materials  Conference  in  its 
own  report  stressed  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  last  year  establiahed  a  domestic  ceU- 
Ing  pM-lce  of  aT/5  cents  on  Imported  copper. 
It  said  this  price  cannot  be  considered  as 
representing  a  world  price.  Prices  of  55 
cents  to  60  cents  for  copper  were  paid  for  a 
part  of  the  supplies  sold  InternationaUy  dtir- 
Lng  the  period  of  IMC  aUocatlons.  In  addi- 
tion to  tills,  dollars  furnished  to  European 
countries  by  taxpayers  through  KCA  were 
used  U)  bid  up  the  price  ol  copper  and  other 
commcidities   in   the   world    markets. 

This  Government  can  insure  a  fair  dis- 
tribution of  xuaterlals  within  the  United 
States  and  insure  the  success  of  our  defense 
program  as  long  as  the  power  to  set  limits  en 
production  of  any  cousunier  gcxxis  and  to 
operate  the  ControUed  Materials  Plan  re- 
mains in  the  law.  as  u  does  under  my 
amendment.  When  it  comes  to  cbtaLolng 
materials  for   this  country,   a   free   marini 
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will  do  more  than  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference  could  ever  do.  I  also  want 
to  remind  your  readers  *hat  the  IMC  has 
dealt  with  only  eight  metals  and  sulfur;  It 
bas  not  considered  tin,  natural  rubber,  co- 
lumblte.  platinum,  antimony,  beryl,  chro- 
mlte,  industrial  diamonds,  kyanite,  mercury, 
mica,  quartz  crystals,  tantalite.  and  the 
rare  earths  which  the  Munitions  Board  con- 
siders strategic  and  critical.  These  materials 
were  not  brouqtnt  into  the  orbit  of  the  Con- 
ference and  re  produced  by  other  nations 
which  are  unwilling  to  permit  the  Inter- 
national ''iterials  Conference  to  regulate 
the  prices  of  these  materials  or  allocate  their 
distribution.  In  your  column,  the  Mer- 
chants Point  of  View  of  June  22,  Or.  Thomas 
F.  Conroy  says:  "Under  the  amendment,  no 
authority  woud  be  granted  to  limit  domestic 
consumption  of  any  material  to  amounts  set 
by  the  International  Materials  Conference. 
This  would  make  it  impossible  to  restrict 
domestic  consumption  of  sulfur  and  molyb- 
denum, for  example,  in  order  to  share  these 
products  abroad.  By  the  same  token,  how- 
ever, this  might  affect  our  ability  to  obtain 
strategic  cobalt  and  nickel  from  foreign 
countries."  I  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Con- 
roy that  our  sulfur  and  molybdenum  are  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  the  Conference  while 
the  materials  I  have  listed  are  not.  Cer- 
tainly I  cannot  believe  that  Mr.  Coru-6yv,has 
reached  the  conclusion  that  without  inter- 
national allocations  our  sulfur  i.nd  molyb- 
denum producers  are  not  in  a  position  to 
take  care  of  their  foreign  customers  or  that 
American  buyers  are  unable  to  secure  ma- 
terials from  abroad  when  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  pay  for  them  with  dollars  which 
foreign  countries  are  so  eager  to  receive.  If 
his  conclusion  is  correct,  then  we  have  really 
lost  free  enterprise  and  all  that  such  sig- 
nifies to  every  American.  The  Congress  quite 
Obviously  does  not  share  his  lack  of  faith  in 
our  institutions. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  defense  program 
will  be  improved  rather  than  hindered  by 
using  free  enterprise  to  secure  these  ma- 
terials we  need  and  to  supply  our  friends 
with  sulfur  and  molybdenum. 

Today  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission  has  made  pubhc  its  report  on  a 
long  range  materials  policy  for  the  United 
States.  I  note  that  it  says  that  "in  a  time 
of  high  production  and  full  employment 
such  as  the  present  curbs  on  imports  of  raw 
materials  succeed  only  in  increasing  costs  at 
home."  The  IMC  which  restricts  oiir  Im- 
ports of  copper  can  only  cause  higher  costs 
and  less  production  in  the  United  SUtes. 
The  cost  of  the  defense  program  will  be 
lowered,  not  raised,  by  insuring  full  em- 
ployment in  the  United  States  which  will 
produce  the  goods  to  dampen  InHationary 
pressure  and  will  also  provide  the  tax  reve- 
nuss  to  pay  for  the  defense  effort. 

I  am  particularly  disturbed  that  this  edi- 
torial appeared  after  a  debate  which  indi- 
cated so  clearly  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  concerned  that  under  the 
guise  of  an  emergency,  arrangements  were 
being  made  to  distribute  the  world's  mate- 
rials by  a  group  of  governmental  repre- 
sentatives not  subject  to  review  by  anyone. 
Certainly  the  New  York  Times  realizes 
that  the  power  to  allocate  materials  among 
the  nations  of  the  world  is  the  power  to 
set  the  living  standards  of  each  nation,  each 
nation's  national  Income,  its  level  of  em- 
ployment  and   its   military  potential. 

Such  power  should  never  be  delegated  by 
the  Congress  to  anyone  except,  perhaps.  In 
an  all-out  war  and  even  then  such  a  grant 
of  power  should  be  made  only  after  careful 
review  by  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  International  Materials  Con- 
ference never  was  given  this  review  although 
a  similar  scheme  projected  In  chapter  6  of 
the  Habana  Charter  for  the  ITO  was  re- 
jected by  Congress. 

Your  editorial  criticizes  the  so-called 
cheese    amendment    as    It    Interferes    with 


normal  trade  relationships.  You  are,  how- 
ever, quite  willing  to  sanction  an  Interna- 
tional interference  with  trade  which  was 
never  approved  by  the  Congress,  an  Inter- 
ference in  the  trading  of  many  commodities 
with  more  far-reaching  consequences  than 
the  cheese  amendment.  There  Is  little  con- 
sistency In  your  position. 

I   would   api)reciate   the   printing   of   this 
letter  in  tomorrow's  columns. 
Very  sincerely  yoiirs, 


Congressman  at  Large. 


Biographical  Sketch  of  Hon.   Arthur  V. 
Watkint,  of  Utah 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

or  UTAH 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congressional  Quarterly,  a  publication 
which  is  exclusively  devoted  to  report- 
ing congressional  activity,  has  been  pub- 
lishing a  series  of  biographical  sketches 
of  Members  of  the  Senate  whose  terms 
expire  this  year. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  week- 
ly service  is  recognized  as  an  authori- 
tative, accurate,  unbiased,  and  nonpo- 
litical  reference  service  by  many  lead- 
ing newspapers  throughout  America 
who  are  numbered  among  its  subscrib- 
ers. 

In  the  May  23.  1952,  issue  is  contained 
a  sketch  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah. 

If  I  had  been  preparing  the  sketch 
I  would  have  (emphasized  certain  aspects 
of  my  Senate  record  not  touched  on  or 
but  briefly  referred  to  by  its  author, 
whom  I  do  not  know,  and  to  whom  I  have 
not  talked. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  summary,  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  limited  space  avail- 
able, is  a  fair  ;summation  of  a  sutjstantial 
portion  of  my  record  in  the  Senate.  I 
appreciate  the  fair  treatment  given  me 
by  the  report  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  be}nij  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Arthur  V.  Watkins,  Republicak.  or  Utah 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins,  Republican, 
of  Orem,  Utah,  faces  a  stiff  fight  for  reelec- 
tion to  a  second  term  In  the  Senate. 
Although  Watkins  has  no  announced  Re- 
publican oppot-itlon  so  far,  he  has  Demo- 
cratic opposition  from  Representative  Wal- 
ter K.  Granger,  Democrat,  Representative  of 
the  first  district  for  the  past  12  years,  and 
from  former  Gov.  Herbert  B.  Maw,  Democrat, 
Utah's  chief  executive  from  1941  to  1949. 

Watkins  Is  purticularly  Interested  in  rec- 
lamation and  irrigation  projects — an  inter- 
est that  stems  from  his  professional  and  pub- 
lic works  before  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
in  1946.  Born  in  Midway,  Utah,  December 
18,  1886,  he  was  educated  at  Brlgham  Young, 
New  York,  and  Columbia  Universities.  He 
was  assistant  county  attorney  in  Salt  Lake 
County  from  1914  to  1915  and  was  elected 
district  Judge  of  the  fourth  Judicial  district 
In  1928.  During  his  law  career  he  was  active 
In  Irrigation  and  reclamation  cases.    In  1944 


he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National 
Convention  where  hs  helped  to  draft  a  plank 
dealing  with  'problems  of  the  West." 

In  addition.  Watkins  has  been  a  fanner, 
fruit-grower,  editor,  and  organizer  of  water 
users  In  central  Utah. 

WON   OVIR   MURDOCK 

Since  he  defeated  Senator  Abe  Murdock. 
Democrat,  in  1946.  Watkins  has  continued 
to  flght  for  reclamation  projects  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  is  a  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  which  handles  such  legislation. 
On  April  16.  1952.  Watkins.  with  Senator 
Wallace  p.  Bennrtt.  Republican,  Utah,  in- 
troduced a  bill  (S.  3013)  to  authorize  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Colorado  River  storage  project  and  related 
projects.  In  a  statement  explaining  the  bill. 
Watkins  said  that  such  authorization  was 
long  overdue.  Saying  he  was  in  favor  of 
"helping  the  underdeveloped  sections  of  the 
earth. "  he  emphasized  that  the  bill  was  a 
•■program  that  aiffects  our  own  people."  Wat- 
kins also  said  the  project  needed  much  ad- 
vance planning  before  actual  appropriations 
were  made  and  that  the  authorization  would 
permit  that  planning  to  t>egln. 

Watkins  has  frequently  lashed  out  at  delay 
In  upper  Colorado  development.  He  has 
been  particularly  critical  of  the  Army  en- 
gineers for  their  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment plan.  The  Utah  Senator  has  said  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  the  President 
caused  the  delay  by  not  sending  to  Congress 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  report  on  the 
project. 

Appearing  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  Interior  Department 
funds  on  May  6,  1962.  Watkins  called  for 
reductions  In  the  President's  budget  "if  our 
fiscal  policies  are  to  remain  economically 
sound."  However,  he  said,  funds  for  recla- 
mation projects  should  not  be  cut  as  such 
money  actually  U  repaid  to  the  United  SUtea, 
whereas  foreign-aid  funds  are  not. 

In  1950.  Watkins  sponsored  a  measure  (8. 
8376)  to  give  water  users  the  equitable  title 
to  projects  which  have  been  paid  for.  The 
bin  did  not  receive  action. 

The  welfare  of  Indians  Is  another  concern 
of  the  Senator's.  He  is  a  miember  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Navajo-Hopl  Admin- 
istration. Watkins  favors  granting  the  In- 
dians more  control  over  their  financee  and 
terminating  as  soon  as  feasible.  Federal  su- 
pervision over  the  affairs  of  the  Indians. 
He  sponsored  two  measures  (S.  3004  and 
S.  3005)  with  Senator  Cunton  P.  ANonsoH. 
Democrat,  of  New  Mexico,  this  year  which 
would  facilitate  ending  Federal  supervlalon 
over  certain  tribes. 

During  action  on  the  Interior  Department 
appropriation  bUl  (H.  R.  3790)  In  1951.  Wat- 
kins successfully  sponsored  an  amendment 
Increasing  funds  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  health,  educational,  and  weUar* 
services. 

administration  came 
A  critic  of  the  Truman  administration. 
Watkins  has  questioned  the  constitution- 
ality of  some  of  the  President's  actions.  On 
the  Senate  floor  April  10.  1952,  Watkins  said 
the  executive  department  has  become  more 
and  still  more  powerful  until  the  point  has 
now  been  reached  where  the  Executive  vio- 
lates the  Constitution.  Referring  to  the 
President's  order  directing  the  Government 
to  operate  the  steel  mlUs,  Watkins  called 
It  one  of  the  President's  unwarranted  claims 
for  power. 

Watkins  has  charged  that  Mr.  Truman 
led  the  Nation  Into  the  Korean  war  In  out- 
right violation  of  the  Constitution.  He  has 
advocated  the  use  of  phlnese  Nationalist 
troops  in  Korea. 

After  a  year-long  fight.  Watkins  was  suc- 
cessful this  year  In  obtaining  a  reservation 
to  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  disavowing  the 
Yalta  agreement.  Watkins  objected  that  the 
treaty  contained  items  similar  to  that  in  the 
agreement  and  which  he  believed  to  be  a 
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menace  to  Japanese  security.  Eventually  be 
won  the  backing  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
and  the  Yalta  disavowal  was  tacked  to  the 
treaty. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  also  endorsed  se- 
curity treatli«  with  the  Philippines,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Niw  2Sealand.  Watkins  said  ac- 
tion on  thew  had  been  hasty  and  entered 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  but  withdrew  it 
after  details  were  clarified.  (Congressional 
Quarterly  we«kly  report,  pp.  254,  315.) 

Another  treaty  with  which  Watkins  has 
expressed  great  concern  Is  the  Italian  Peace 
Treaty.  He  vc  ted  against  ratification  of  the 
treaty  In  1947.  (Congressional  Quarterly 
Almanac,  vol.  m,  p.  271.)  In  April  1951.  the 
Senate  accepUd  a  Watkins  amendment  to 
the  troops-to-Kurope  resolution  (8.  Res.  99) 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
United  SUtes  i;hould  negotiate  a  new  treaty 
with  Italy  to  lift  the  limitations  on  Italian 
military  strength.  (Congressional  Quarterly 
Almanac,  vol.  VII.  p.  232.)  Watkins  claimed 
the  treaty  makes  it  "Impossible  for  Italy  to 
eflecUvely  defend  herself  •  •  •  (and) 
prevents  Italy  "rom  contributing  to  the  de- 
fense of  Western  Burope." 

vortNO  Rxcxtao 
Here  is  Conijresslonal  Quarterly's  score- 
board showing  In  percentages  how  often 
Watkins  voted  with  the  majority  of  hU  party 
when  It  oppos«d  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats (party  urlty):  how  often  he  balloted 
with  the  GOP  majority  when  it  voted  the 
same  way  as  -nost  Democrats  (bipartisan 
support);  and  his  frequency  in  making 
known  his  stanls  on  roll-call  votes  (on  the 
record)  ; 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNRSOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President,  T  ask 
unantuious  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  en- 
tlUed  "Our  I>?bt  to  the  Land-Grant  Col- 
lege,' p;:l)lished  In  this  months  issue  of 
the  Country  Gentleman.  It  is  in  my 
opinion   a   vory   excellent   article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

OiTR  Debt  to  the  Land-Grant  Colxxge 

This  July  2  Is  the  ninetieth  anniversary 
of  the  signing  of  the  Morrill  Act  establish- 
ing the  land-ijrant  colleges  or.  as  they  are 
better  known  to  most  of  us.  the  State  agri- 
cultural colleges.  It  finds  them  entering  a 
new  sphere  at  usefulness,  one  of  world  scope. 
They  are  t>elng  called  upon  to  jirovlde  a 
peaceful  weapon  against  the  spread  of  com- 
munism by  rajsing  the  productivity  of  other 
ooun  tries. 

So.  from  Okinawa  and  India  to  Mexico,  ag- 
ricultural colleges  of  America  are  cooperating 
in  programs  to  lift  the  living  level  of  peo- 
ple. The  work  is  under  way  or  projected  In  a 
dozen  different  countries — by  technical  aid, 
training,  or  assisting  in  setting  up  similar 
educational  systems.    It  Is  financed  by  point 


4  funds,  by  the  ootintrles  themselves,  or  by 
such    institutions   as   the   Ford   Foundation. 

Nothing  that  we  export  can  be  of  more 
practical  value  than  the  land-grant  col- 
lege method  of  helping  others  to  better 
themselves.  But  If  those  abroad  do  not  look 
beyond  the  material  features  they  will  miss 
what  Is  most  Important.  This  is  the  spirit 
of  the  land-grant  colleges.  It  is,  above 
all  else,  a  spirit  of  service.  Kvery  element 
in    American   life   has   been   its   t>eneflclary. 

The  contribution  of  the  land-grant  col- 
lege system  is  usually  thought  of  in  terms 
of  agriculture.  And,  through  its  trinity  of 
farm  services — the  college,  exjjeriment  sta- 
tion and  agricultural  extension — It  has  been 
the  key  Influence  in  the  revolutionary  prog- 
ress In  farming  and  the  parallel  advances 
In  farm  living.  Thousands  of  local  com- 
munities and  the  markets  that  are  depend- 
ent on  agricultiire  have  likewise  shared  in 
these  gains. 

The  circle  of  benefits  extends  still  farther. 
The  land-grant  colleges  shook  the  field  of 
higher  education  out  of  a  narrow  traditional- 
ism and  opened  it  up  to  the  practical  needs 
of  the  Nation.  By  so  doing  they  gave  an 
effectual  Impetus  to  the  scientific  and  tech- 
nical development  of  industry  as  well  as 
agricultio'e.  But  their  greatest  contribution 
to  the  industrial  system  is  the  foundation  of 
an  ample  food  supply  they  have  helped  to  put 
under  it.  Our  whole  economic  structure  is 
bolted  to  that  foundation. 

In  sum  total  the  public  is  probably  the 
biggest  beneficiary  of  all.  When  the  land- 
grant  colleges  were  established  one-half  of 
the  Nation's  working  force  was  occupied  in 
farming.  Now  each  farm  worker  produces 
enough  for  himself  and  15  others.  Without 
this  amaring  increase  in  productive  capacity, 
releasing  so  many  to  other  pursuits,  the 
present  American  standard  of  living  would 
not  be  possible. 

Services  of  the  land -grant  college  kind 
are  likely  to  be  even  more  important  In  the 
period  ahead.  The  country's  population  is 
expanding  rapidly  In  ratio  to  oxir  land  re- 
sources. This  will  require  a  comparable  In- 
crease In  farm  production,  per  man,  acre  and 
farm  animal.  It  puts  a  heavier  load  on  the 
experiment  stations,  aptly  described  as  "the 
powerhotise  of  the  land-grant  college  sys- 
tem." 

They  are  faced  with  an  immediate  need 
also.  Farm  production  costs  have  risen 
steeply,  making  farmers  more  vulnerable  to 
economic  changes.  The  efflclencies  that 
stem  from  research — higher-yielding  and 
disease-resistant  crops.  ImprovemenU  In 
livestock  and  livestock  feeding,  control  of 
pests  and  diseases  and  more  [H-oductlve  soil 
use,  to  name  only  a  few — are  pxatent  cost 
reducers  In  this  time  when  everything  else 
comes  high.  There  Is  need  also  to  press  on 
toward  new  discoveries.  Some  of  those  now 
on  the  horizon,  particularly  In  livestock 
feeding,  may  prove  as  valuable  as  hybrid 
com. 

But  the  research  arm  of  the  land-grant 
colleges  is  now  working  under  two  handi- 
caps. One  is  the  heavy  loss  of  trained  work- 
ers and  promising  graduate  students  to  in- 
dustry. The  other  is  a  lack  of  public  recog- 
nition, which  limits  the  funds  available  for 
research.  Getting  the  public  to  realize  how 
much  Its  living  depends  on  the  advances 
made  by  research  is  one  of  the  biggest  Jobs 
still  to  be  done 

Other  tasks  and  opportunities,  with  pub- 
lic as  well  as  farm  interest,  are  crowding 
upon  the  land-grant  colleges.  The  grow- 
ing layer  of  costs  between  farmer, and  con- 
sumer critically  needs  reducing.  So  does  the 
gap  between  the  most  and  least  productive 
farms.  There  is  an  impending  change,  too, 
that  will  shift  more  and  more  control  over 
farm  policies  and  programs  back  into  farm- 
ers' hands.  It  means  a  responsibility  to  t>e 
met  by  the  colleges,  either  actively  or  in  the 


preptiratlon  of  the  leadership  that  will  be 
needed. 

A  new  p>erlod  and  its  challenges  find  an 
unaltered  spirit  in  the  land-grant  colleges. 
As  Dr.  John  Hannah,  president  of  Michi- 
gan State  College,  the  oldest  of  them,  said: 
"Times  change,  administrations  change,  so- 
cial outlooks  change  and  problems  change, 
but  the  objective  of  the  land-grant  institu- 
tions remains  the  same:  To  train  enlight- 
ened citlaens  capable  of  performing  their 
day-by-day  tasks  capably  and  efficiently  and 
to  provide  those  services  which  contribute 
to  our  common  progress." 


Greece— All  Is  Not  Well  There  in  Spite  of 
Millions  of  Dollars  of  American  Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part  of  my 
remarks  an  article  by  Mr.  Clyde  Parns- 
worth.  Scripps-Howard  staff  writer,  that 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
on  Wednesday,  June  18.  Mr.  Parns- 
worth  calls  attention  to  the  possibility 
that  in  spite  of  the  many  millions  of 
dollars  that  we  have  poured  into  Greece 
for  economic  and  military  assistance, 
that  this  unfortunate  country  is  facing 
another  crisis.  Inflation,  backwnrd 
methods  of  processing,  and  a  paralyzing 
bureaucracy  have  made  a  liability  of 
Greece's  once-prosperous  tobacco  trade 
and  it  is  a  real  danger  that  this  situation 
may  lead  to  Communist  control  of  that 
imixirtant  country. 

The  article  follows: 

Greek  Tobacco  Road  Leads  to  Coumvwjsu 
(By  Clyde  Famsworth) 

Salonika,  Greece,  June  18. — A  tobacco 
road  of  want  and  despair  which  runs  through 
Macedonia  and  Thrace  may  l>ecoTne  a  Com- 
munist pathway  of  conquest  In  Greece. 

At  best,  the  crisis  among  Greece's  500,000 
tobacco  growers  will  lead  to  an  enormous 
relief  problem. 

It  could  lead  to  a  renewal  of  Greek  civil 
war,  a  new  invitation  to  outside  Red  Inter- 
ference, the  final  collajjse  of  Greek  freedom, 
and  the  bankruptcy  of  America's  vast  in- 
vestment here. 

united  states  blamed 

The  crowning  irony  is  that  the  United 
States,  after  spending  more  than  •2.000,- 
000,000  to  rehabilitate  Greece,  Is  widely 
blamed  for  the  ruin  visited  on  this  country's 
tobacco  trade. 

The  Communist  propaganda  line,  dan- 
gerously attractive  to  farmers  whose  houses 
are  full  of  worthless  tobacco  and  whose  fam- 
ilies are  hungry.  Is  that  the  United  States 
"tobacco  trust"  has  manlptilated  European 
relief  funds  so  as  to  seize  the  tobacco  mar- 
ket in  Germany,  prewar  Greece's  l>e8t  cus- 
tomer. 

It  is  true  that  Greece's  Turkish-type  to- 
bacco has  been  supplanted  in  Germany  by 
American  tobacco — purchased  with  foreign- 
aid  funds  put  up  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. 

WOT    WHOLE    1RUIH 

But  that  isnt  the  whole  truth. 

Inflation,  backward  methods  (rf  prooesstng. 
and  a  paralyElng  bureaucrani-  has  made  a  lla- 
bUtty  of  Greece's  once  prosperous  •M^aoro 
trade.     The   dellcatelT   arotnatlc   Basfa-BafU 
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leaf,  once  prized  abroad  for  Ita  mildness  and 
low  nicotine  content,  now  simply  cost*  too 
much. 

Even  before  Germany  turned  to  American 
tobacco,  the  Greeks  had  lost  the  market  to 
Turkey,  which  produces  a  similar  but  much 
cheaper  leaf. 

But  the  Communist  line  beamed  at  the 
hungry  tobacco  growers  rales  at  the  United 
States  for  perverting  Germany's  tobacco  taste 
and  robbing  Greece  of  a  profitable  market. 
The  Red  propaganda  brushes  aside  the  vast 
amount  of  American  aid  poured  Into  Greece 
by  saying  that  the  money  has  only  made 
the  rich  richer. 

lAST  TO  BKLnrVE 

This  Is  preposterous,  but  It  Is  easy  for  a 
Greek  farmer  to  believe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that 
American  bungling  has  played  Into  the  hands 
of  the  Communists  here.  Mutual  security 
financing  of  Germany's  imports  of  American 
tobacco  stems  from  a  United  States  Congress 
edict  giving  trade  preference  wherever  pos- 
sible to  American  surpluses. 

It  has  resulted  In  a  monstrous,  cross- 
purpose  snafu  In  the  European  recovery  pro- 
gram. It  has  cost  an  untold  amount  in 
duplicate  American  financing  In  two  coun- 
tries whose  economies  were  based  on  each 
other's  supply  and  demand. 

Instead  of  helping  Greece  and  West  Ger- 
many help  each  other,  the  United  States 
has  to  an  unnecessary  degree  helped  them 
separately.  In  effect,  we  have  helped  pay 
for  Greece's  deteriorating  tobacco  stocks 
while  at  the  same  time  helping  Western 
Germany  buy  American  tobacco. 

DISTSESSEO    AREA 

The  Prosotsanl  Valley  of  Thrace,  one  of 
the  most  distressed  areas  In  Greece's  tobacco 
belt,  gives  a  grim  example  of  the  political 
fruit  of  near  starvation.  Last  September, 
Prosotsanl  voted  18  percent  for  the  EDA 
Party,  front  for  the  outlawed  Greek  Com- 
munist Party.  The  percentage,  greater  than 
any  other  area  given  the  Reds,  wou.d  be  even 
higher  today. 

The  Communist  propaganda  has  taken 
root  In  the  Prosotsanl  Valley.  Virtually 
every  adult  male  there  is  convinced  today 
that  his  family  Is  hungry  because  the  United 
States,  while  pretending  to  aid  Greece,  has 
snatched  away  the  German  market  for  Greek 
tobacco  and  has  given  it  to  the  American 
tobacco  trust. 


Adequate  Controls  Are  Still  Needed 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  LESINSKI,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended articles  are  very  vivid  as  to  the 
needs  of  this  country  of  adequate  con- 
trols. A  move  has  been  on  for  some  time 
to  destroy  price-control  laws  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  people.  When  the  Ameri- 
can people  realize  what  is  going  on  in 
Congress  they  will  take  steps  to  rectify 
this  come  next  election. 

The  articles  follow: 

[Prom  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and  Observer 
of  June  9,  1952] 

NlBBLK-AND-POCNCX 

Nobody  claims  perfection  for  the  Defense 
Production  Act  which  imposes  economic  con- 
trols upon  the  United  States,  but  nobody  La 
his  right  mind  would  deny  that  the  im- 
perfect legislation  h&a  done  a  great  deal  to 


keep  the  economy  of  tills  country  on  a  rela- 
tively even  keel. 

Yet  the  Republicans,  often  with  the  aid  of 
Senator  Bthd,  of  Virginia,  and  other  Demo- 
crats who  think  like  he  does,  have  adopted 
the  policy  of  nlbble-and-pounce  in  an  effort 
to  do  away  with  the  entire  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  The  nibbling  takes  the  form  of 
crippling  amendments  which  often  have  no 
direct  bearing  on  the  matter,  and  the  pounc- 
ing for  the  kill  comes  when  the  Republicans 
think  they  have  found  a  way  to  wipe  out 
all  controls. 

A  case  In  point  was  supplied  by  Senator 
Btrd's  proposal  that  a  recommendation  be 
Included  in  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  tailing  on  President  Truman 
to  Invoke  the  I'aft-Hartley  law  to  end  the 
steel  strike.  The  proposal  had  not  the 
slightest  relevance  as  to  the  main  issue,  and 
Injection  of  the  steel  strike  in  the  economic 
controls  bill  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
an  attempt  to  cripple  it.  And  there  have 
been  numerous  similar  instances. 

Economic  controls,  affecting  as  they  do 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States,  deserve  to 
be  placed  in  a  category  with  major  defense 
projects  of  greatest  urgency.  In  a  real  sense. 
controls  call  for  a  measure  of  blpartlsanshlo 
which  should  he  reserved  for  Issues  tran- 
scending In  Importance  the  ixiundarles  of 
political  parties.  Tet  opponents  of  controls 
have  consistently  resorted  to  trickery  and 
subterfuge  in  their  unrelenting  efforts  to 
lift  controls  and  give  full  rein  to  inflation 
and  other  damaging  factors. 

The  economic  condition  of  the  United 
States  in  the  world  today  exerts  almost  as 
much  Influence,  not  only  at  home,  but 
abroad,  as  the  military  condition  of  the 
country.  Removal  of  controls,  or  the  extreme 
weakening  of  controls,  would  have  dire  con- 
sequences everjwhere.  More  statesmanship 
and  less  sniping  Is  needed  during  the  debate 
en  the  Defense  Production  Act. 


(From  the  BaItlmor>}  Sun  of  June  13.  1952] 
CRXDrr  Controls 

The  House  Banking  Committee  showed 
poor  Judgment  when  it  voted  to  end  the 
powers  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  over 
real-estate  and  installment  credit.  The  reg- 
ulation of  credit  is  more  effective  In  the  fight 
against  inflation  than  the  control  of  prices 
and  wages,  for  the  continuance  of  which  the 
committee  also  voted.  Credit  restriction 
really  puts  a  brake  on  the  economic  ma- 
chine. On  the  other  hand,  price  and  wage 
controls,  while  desirable  for  the  present,  are 
largely  nominal  in  effect. 

It  is  true  that  the  Reserve  Board  has  re- 
cently lifted  all  controls  on  installment 
credit  and  that  It  has  modified  the  restric- 
tions on  credit  for  the  purchase  of  homes. 
But  the  powers  to  relmpose  limitations 
should  inflationary  pressures  surge  up  again 
ought  to  be  retained. 

The  control  of  credit  will  be  much  more 
effective  In  combating  a  new  upward  price 
spiral  than  the  price  ceilings  to  which  the 
committee  has  given  Its  sanction.  This  does 
not  Imply  that  price  and  wage  controls  should 
be  discontinued.  The  point  Is  that  credit 
controls  should  be  retained  along  with  the 
others. 

[Prom  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  of  June  7, 

1952) 

Why  Controls  Are  Stdx  Nkzdeo 

When  a  fire  has  been  put  out,  you  don't 
disband  the  fire  department  with  a  promise 
to  reorganize  It  if  the  fire  breaks  out  again. 
So  the  Senate  acted  wisely  when  It  defeated 
efforts  by  Senators  Cafehart  and  Oirksxj*  to 
suspend  price  and  wage  controls  until  the 
price  Index  starts  rising  again  or  unless  the 
President  finds  particular  commodities  in 
short  supply. 

Senator  Tatt,  It  will  be  noted,  supported 
the    Capehart   move   as    well   as   a  Dlrksen 


amendment,  also  beaten,  to  take  price  ceil- 
ings off  all  foodstuffs. 

Senator  Tatt  agrees  with  the  Committee 
for  Economic  Development,  which  is  xirglng 
selective  removal  of  controls  by  the  end  of 
the  year,  that  the  danger  of  Inflation  has 
passed.  But  neither  he  nor  the  CED  can 
be  trusted  with  a  crystal  ball.  They  may  be 
right  In  betting  that  no  new  upsurge  of  In- 
flationary pressure  will  happen.  But  nobody 
can  be  sure  that  they  are  right. 

For  this  reason  the  best  course  for  Con- 
gress remains  that  of  renewing  the  authority 
for  price  and  wage  controls  for  at  least  a 
year,  and  depending  upon  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  to  remove  controls  in  each  area 
as  soon  as  it  can  safely  be  done. 

Price  Director  Arnall  has  already  taken  the 
price  ceilings  off  16  commodities,  including 
wool,  lard,  and  vegetable  oils,  and  promises 
to  remove  others  whenever  a  careful  study 
shows  the  action  la  feasible.  But  he  prop- 
erly warns  against  assuming  that  all  price 
pressure  Is  off  Just  becaiise  some  price  pres- 
sure is  off. 

As  the  CED  points  out,  one  reason  for  the 
relaxation  of  Inflationary  pressures  is  that  to 
some  extent  the  public  has  done  lU  own 
price  controlling  by  exercising  restraint  In 
buying.  But  that  restraint  might  vanish  if 
the  public  became  convinced  that  another 
upward  spiral  were  in  the  works.  Extension 
of  price  and  wage  controls  Is  essential  to 
maintain  the  present  balance. 


Idaho  Editor  Rebukes  the  Judge 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVXS 

Thursday,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr,  Speaker. 
Idaho  now  has  its  own  Fujii  case.  And 
again  involving  alien  land  laws. 

Attorney  Robert  M.  Kerr  asked  Mrs. 
Helen  Wakamatsu.  wife  of  the  defend- 
ant, if  her  husband  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  mar- 
riage, presumably  to  show  that  if  Esom 
Wakamatsu  was  not  an  American  citi- 
zen, he  could  not  own  land  under  the 
Idaho  law. 

On  the  defendant's  attorney  objecting 
to  the  question.  Judge  Thatcher  imme- 
diately ruled  that  the  U.  N.  Charter 
supersedes  Idaho  law. 

This  reasoning  is  entirely  fallacious. 
Nowhere  in  the  charter  of  the  United 
Nations  is  any  such  doctrine  mentioned, 
or  even  implied.  That  was  brought  out 
clearly  in  the  California  Fujii  case. 
There  the  judge  predicated  his  decision, 
not  on  the  U.  N.  Charter,  nor  even  on 
the  Human  Rights  Convention  of  the 
United  Nations,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  of  any  force  or  effect,  since  it  has 
not  yet  received  treaty  rights  by  pas- 
sage through  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  California  judge  based  his  fal- 
lacious and  palpably  illegal  decision  upon 
the  reasoning  that  a  lot  of  people,  in- 
cluding long-haired  men  and  short- 
haired  women,  a  number  of  editors  and 
columnists,  and  well-intentioned  but  ill- 
informed  gentry  of  the  cloth  thought 
the  United  Nations  and  Its  Human 
Rights  Convention  were  fine  things  and 
good  for  America. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  when  the 
final   decision   comes    to    the    Supreme 
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Court  of  the  UJilted  States,  as  cventuaDy 
it  must,  they  will  probably  decide  tbe 
Issue  upon  a  question  of  well-est&bUshed 
American  law  said  fact,  rather  than  upon 
the  slUy  and  un-American  opinions  of 
such  addle-brained  sdviaers.  who,  if  they 
are  to  be  clas»xl  as  friends  of  the  Coart, 
certainly  camiot  be  classed  as  friends 
of  American  constitutional  government. 

In  the  meantime.  I  am  constrained  to 
SLKTce  wholly  with  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  the  courageous  editor. 

The  editorlxJ  follows: 

Jovcm  8at8  U.  N.  CHAim  BummwDma  Ibaro 
Law 

Blacio'oot — .Kn  Idaho  judge  ruled  Mon- 
day aftemooo  that  the  United  Nations 
Chapter  take«  pi-eeedence  o^er  State  law. 

It  was  believed  the  first  such  decision  In 
an  Idaho  cour.  but  foUows  a  pmttern  laid 
down  within  t.ie  last  few  years  by  a  C&ll- 
fomla  court. 

Sixth  Dlstri-rt  Judge  Preston  Thatcher 
mletl  that  the  Charter  prohibits  discrimina- 
tion and  sustained  Defense  Attorney  Donald 
Good's  objecUiXi  to  a  clUaenahlp  question 
during  a  boundary  line  case. 

Attorney  R  liert  M.  Kerr  asked  liirs.  Helen 
Wakaniat.su.  wife  of  the  OroTeLand  defend- 
ant. If  her  husband  was  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
pre^umsMy  to  shc^  that  if  Esom  Wakamat- 
su was  not  an  .American  cltisen,  he  could  not 
own  land  undtT  tbe  Idaho  law. 

On  Good's  ob>ectlon.  Judge  Thatcher  Im- 
medlauiy  rulwl  that  the  U  N.  Charter  Buper- 
sedes  Idal^  lav. 

••The  U  N  Ciiarter,"  Judge  Thatcher  later 
said,  "prohibits  discrimination  by  reason  of 
rsce  " 

Be  ezplalne<l  that  Idaho  law  discriminates 
aftalnst  aliens  owning  property  in  tbe  Oem 
State. 

Ttte  ruling,  he  explalne<l.  was  baclied  try  a 
Oallfornla  cafe,  also  involving  a  Japanese, 
but  has  not  N«n  tested  in  tbe  United  States 
Supreme  Ou;  t 

TT>e  United  State*  signed  the  U  N  Char- 
t«r  (Turing  cerenoonles  at  San  Prancteco  in 
I94». 

Judire  Thatcher's  decision  came  In  a  quiet 
title  cfo*  brought  by  Beneficial  Life  Instir- 
ance  Co  and  Mr.  and  Mrs  Hyrum  Lewis, 
Oroveland  farmer  "whoB*  land  is  adjacent  to 
property  own>d  by  Walcamatsu. 

STEP    OOV.'N    OTT    TUX    BKNCU.    JUDCX 

Judge  Tliatcbfer,  or  any  other  judge  who 
has  i>o  little  respect  for  the  CX>nstltution  of 
the  United  Busies,  Its  laws  and  the  laws  ot 
tbe  State  of  Idaho,  shC'Uid  be  forced  ofl  the 
Judicial  bencii  and  nerer  to  be  allowed  prac- 
tice law  in  the  United  States  again.  He 
should  be  given  dtiaensfalp  in  the  United 
Nations  and  |ilaced  cm  the  high  seas  as  PhUlp 
Noise  was.  any  judge  who  wc^uid  subordi- 
iiate  the  lawii  of  his  State  at  NaUon  to  this 
immoral.  unconEtltutlonal.  un-Axoerlcan. 
unpatriotic  subversive  thing  call  the  United 
Natkiiis  should  never  t>e  allowed  to  contam- 
inate our  conirts  of  Idaho  again.  Some  day, 
11  you  could  catch  the  judge  with  his  eyes 
and  ears  open,  he  should  be  forced  to  read 
U>e  tenth  ar  ide  to  Vbe  BUI  of  Rights  of  tbe 
Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  ot  America. 

It  U  little  wonder  now  that  Thatcher 
ruled  that  PocateUo's  croaked  p<iUUclans, 
hooked  up  wttn  two  Pederal  bureaucrats, 
Ohdden  and  Puckey,  backed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Pocatello  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had 
the  right  to  uteal  3.200  acres  of  Power  County 
land.  operat<:  private  buslnecE  on  It  tax  free 
and  even  dliaolve  a  vllliige  et>tabli&I>ed.  and 
approved  by  the  Poaer  County  cocnmlsslon- 
ers.  the  only  oSAdal  group  wltn  the  legal 
authority  to  approve  tiic  establishment  of  a 
Tillage,  dty.  or  town  in  this  county. 

Power  Cottnty  commissioners  should  hire 
the  best  legal  talent  avaUable  and.  regard- 


of  cost,  fight  to  earry  botli  tbe  battee  and 
the  alrbaae  tax  case  to  the  highest  court  ha 
tbe  land.  And  we  mean  the  UnltMt  States 
Sapreme  Court.  The  candidates  for  county 
oommlssloners  of  Power  Ccnmty  this  year 
should  pledge  the  people  that  they  will  fight 
PocateUo's  aggression  until  they  are  pushed 
back  within  tbe  boundaries  ci  tbeir  own 
ooonty. 


Morafity  in  P«Mk  OCce 


EXTENSION  OF  REliLARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

or  ITKW  TOBK 
EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ou>,  I  ixtclude  tlie  following  address  by 
the  Honorable  Denis  M.  Harky.  corpo- 
ration counsel  for  the  city  of  New  York, 
on  June  15,  1952,  at  the  annual  com- 
munion breakfast  attended  by  2,000 
members  of  Best  &  Co..  of  New  York 
City,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York  City: 

MOBAUTT  Ilf  PtmuC  OVTICB 

About  a  week  ago.  the  newspapers  carried 
a  commencement  address  delivered  by  Dr. 
Grayson  Kirk,  vice  president  and  provost  of 
Columbia  University.  Dr.  Kirk  told  the 
graduates  of  Columbia  that  this  Is  a  time  for 
optimism,  not  for  jiesslmlsm,  tnat  wbat  Is 
moet  needed  today,  is  calm,  balanced  judg- 
ment and  the  use  of  a  full  historical  per- 
spective in  weighing  the  issues  of  our  time. 
He  said,  "That,  on  tialance,  the  present  is 
a  time  for  optimism  and  not  for  black  de- 
spair. I-  Is  a  time  when  I  would  say  to 
you.  'sursum  corda'  and  not  'carpe  diem.' " 
With  regard  to  the  pagan  philosophy  of 
"carpe  diem."  seiae  the  present  moment, 
"eat.  drink,  and  be  merry,  for  tomorrow  you 
shall  die,"  I  have  told  my  chUdren  that  Jh* 
modern  version  of  that  thesis,  expounded  in 
the  popular  song  hit.  Enjoy  Yourself,  It's 
Latex  Than  You  Think,  might  well  t>e  Ciirla- 
Uau^aed  Into.  Behave  Yourself;  It's  Later 
Than  You  Think 

But  to  me  tbe  most  significant  paragrai^ 
in  Dr.  Kirk's  address  dealt  with  the  issue 
of  corruption  In  public  lile.  Bow  to  go 
about  etitimsUng  that  situation  and  how  to 
arrive  at  a  proper  judgment,  he  sunimed  up 
In  one  thought-provoking  paragraph: 

"Perspective  is  also  important  in  evaluat- 
ing tbe  level  of  morality  on  tbe  part  of  our 
public  officlala  Though  no  responsible 
citizen  can  condone  the  activities  of  per- 
sons who  have  shown  themselves  unworthy 
of  the  public  Uvut.  let  tis  remember  that  no 
society  has  ever  been  wholly  free  from  this 
blight.  There  wUl  always  be  little  men  who 
will  use  power  for  selfish  ends,  but  let  us 
be  thankful  that  we  have  a  society  In  which 
through  the  vigilance  of  a  free  press,  these 
men  can  be  exyxised.  And  let  us  also  be 
thankful  that  we  have  a  political  and  judi- 
cial system  which  will  enable  us  to  punish 
these  men  and  to  replace  them." 

That  Is  the  precise  point  to  which  I  shall 
direct  my  remarks.  Pools  rush  In  where 
angels  fear  to  tread.  That  la,  perhaps,  why 
I.  as  a  mere  novice  in  public  office,  dare  to 
speak  out  on  taorallty  in  public  life  and  more 
speclficaUy  on  tbe  problem  of  tbe  corruption 
ot  public  offlclala. 

Before  coming  to  any  flnal  concltislon,  the 
whole  picture  should  be  placed  fn  its  proper 
perspective.  It  to  time  that  the  issue  of 
morality  versus  corruption  in  public  life  was 
approached  cailBUy,  dlspasstonately  and  ob- 


jectively vttbout   beclouding  tbe   Issue   by 
emotlonaliam  or  sensatlanalism 

The  word  perspective  means  to  see  through. 
Therefore.  In  order  to  see  through  or  to  think 
through  the  problem  of  corruption  in  puMle 
life,  we  should  start  from  tbe  beginning  and 
study  the  matter,  not  in  Isolated  cases,  but 
by  attempting  to  view  tbe  matter  a»  a  wboi9. 
V  ;n  and  women  In  public  life  are  pcupa- 
larly  kno^vn  as  politicians.  That  Is  a  good 
word,  an  !»pt  description.  If  the  term  is  used 
In  its  generic  sense  and  not  as  a  term  of  op- 
probrltnn  In  Its  primary  sense  the  word 
politics  if!  derived  from  the  Latin  pt^ltlcus 
or  Oreek  polltlkos  and  has  the  same  mean- 
ing, namoly,  pertaining  to  the  cltlaens  or  to 
tbe  State.  Therefore,  political  pertains  to 
the  State  or  Its  government;  It  means  deal- 
ing with  the  science  or  art  of  politics.  It  Is 
apparent,  therefore,  in  the  best  and  truest 
sense  that  a  politician  Is  one  who  is  active 
In  party  politics,  Its  principles,  aim?  and  ac- 
tivities s<}  far  as  they  concern  the  State  or 
the  Oovemment.  Hence,  there  could  not  be 
a  nobler  profession  or  occupation  than  poli- 
tics outside  of  the  religious  life. 

Many  people  say  that  politics  Is  a  dirty' 
btiBlness  and,  like  Pilate,  they  wash  their 
hands  of  ever3rthing  that  has  to  do  with 
politics.  These  are  the  people  who  do  not 
vote  but  who  do  complain  about  the  char- 
acter and  caliber  oi  our  public  officials,  the 
people  who  refuse  to  serve  on  juries  but  who 
are  the  constant  critics  oT  our  administration 
ot  polltl<».  Such  people  have  the  wrong  at- 
titude, they  miss  tbe  point  for  several  very 
good  reasons. 

At  tbe  outset,  there  Is  politics,  In  a  proper, 
derivative  sense,  as  we  are  all  aware  upon 
reflection,  in  every  field  of  human  endeavor. 
In  every  crffice,  factxMTf  and  club.  In  the 
schools.  In  every  business,  wbetber  it  be 
banking  or  the  manufoct'are  of  automobiles 
or  airplanes;  there  is,  I  dare  say,  some  politics 
even  in  oui  churches  and  gynagogrjes.  In 
order  to  succeed  in  any  field  of  worlc  you  must 
be  a  politician  in  the  sense  that  jrou  must 
get  alorg  with  j^our  fellow  men;  you  must 
know  how  to  make  friends  and  influence 
people,  you  must  v/in  the  respect  and  ad- 
nalratioii  of  many  people  In  ordM*  to  succeed 
In  life. 

,  To  my  mind  the  big  dlfferenoe  and  the 
only  reel  difference  between  politics  in  pub- 
lic life  and  politics  in  private  life  is  that 
people  In  public  life  necessarily  live  In  pub- 
lic. This  inevitably  follows  from  the  fact 
that  they  bold  a  puWlc  trust.  They  ara 
prroperly  accountable  to  the  public  for  every- 
thing they  say  and  do.  Public  offlcialo  live 
In  glass  houses;  everything  they  do  is  out  In 
the  open,  subject  to  the  public  ga»e  and  scru- 
tiny and,  therefore,  always  subject  to  the 
pitiless  spotlight  of  publicity.  In  private 
life  what  goes  on  can  most  often  be  kept 
very  private  and  secret,  because  only  a  com- 
paratively few  people  are  Interested  or  con- 
cerned. 

The  next  point  that  people  miss — that  is, 
those  who  are  always  deploring  politics  and 
poltticlans  and  all  they  stand  for — to  that 
where  there  has  been  wrong-doing  the  guilt  to 
personal.  I  emphasize  that  thought,  guilt 
to  perwmal.  Above  all  others,  we  as  Catholics, 
with  our  sense  of  sin,  our  examination  of 
conscience,  our  sacrament  of  penance  and 
our  confessional,  fully  realtae  that  guHt  is  a 
very  personal  thing,  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
theory. 

This  cardinal  fact,  that  guilt  Is  personal, 
that  guilt  applies  to  the  Individual  wrong- 
doer alone,  was  clearly  recognlaed  many  years 
ago  by  Edmund  Buike,  the  famous  British 
statesman,  when  he  dramatically  declared 
thst  y<7u  carmot  indict  a  nation.  You  cannot 
IrMllet  a  whole  nation  because  of  the  mis- 
deeds, no  matter  bow  bad.  of  a  relatively  few 
people  in  that  nation. 

In  1917,  President  Woodrow  WilsoD  gave 
eloqwnt  voice  to  the  same  thought  In  de- 
elarlnu  World  War  I  against  tbe  orerambl- 
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tlous.  autocratic.  Imperial  government  of 
Germany,  when  he  said:  "We  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  German  people.  We  have  no  feel- 
ings toward  them  but  one  of  sympathy  and 
friendship.  It  vpas  not  upon  their  Impulse 
that  their  government  acted  In  entering  tllla 
war." 

In  World  War  n.  the  very  same  distinction 
was  drawn  between  the  power-mad  Nazi 
rulers  and  the  German  people,  between  the 
militaristic.  Jingoistic,  war  lords  of  Japan 
and  the  Japanese  people,  and  the  same  line 
of  cleavage  today  marks  our  attitude  between 
the  crafty  Communist  plotters  In  the  Krem- 
lin and  the  great  mass  of  God-fearing  people 
in  Russia  and  In  her  captive  satellites. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  history  solidly 
sustains  the  thesis  that  because  guilt  la  per- 
sonal, you  cannot  indict  a  whole  nation  for 
the  sins  of  a  few.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning, 
you  cannot  indict  a  whole  people,  a  whole 
race,  a  whole  religion,  or  a  whole  political 
party  simply  because  some  individual  mem- 
bers are  proved  guilty  of  wrong-doing  or 
even  of  crime. 

No  political  party  has  ever  had  a  monopoly 
on  virtue.  No  political  party  has  ever  had 
a  monopoly  on  vice.  Which  political  party, 
therefore,  dares  to  throw  the  first  stane?  It 
is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason  that  tL:e  corrup- 
tion of  public  officials  has  never  been  the 
major  Issue  In  any  national  election.  The 
American  people,  with  their  great  capacity 
for  fair  play,  instinctively  know  that  guilt 
is  a  very  personal  thing.  If  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandals  had  been  the  predominant  Issue  In 
the  1928  national  campaign.  Gov.  Alfred  E. 
Smith  should  have  been  elected  by  an  over- 
whelming majcrity. 

Every  American  knows  that  men  and  wo- 
men in  public  office  are  the  servants,  not  the 
masters  of  the  people.  In  accepting  public 
ofBce  they  accept  a  public  trust.  If  they 
violate  that  trust,  they  should  be  ousted  and 
punished.  But  their  personal  guilt  should 
not  taint  or  stigmatize  the  political  organ- 
ization which  they  represent,  unless,  Indeed, 
the  organization  itself  has  been  a  party  to 
the  corruption.  n 

Keep  In  mind  always  that  guilt  Is  a  very 
personal  thing.  Because  some  lawyers  be- 
come shysters,  do  not  Indict  the  whole  legal 
profession.  Because  a  few  college  basketball 
players  have  been  convicted  of  taking  bribes 
to  throw  games,  do  not  indict  all  our  col- 
lege basketball  players  as  bribe-takers.  Be- 
cause a  few  football  players  have  been  ex- 
pelled for  cheat;ng  on  examinations,  do  not 
Indict  all  football  players  as  cheats.  Be- 
cause a  comparatively  few  police  officers — 
to  date,  about  a  dozep  out  of  19.000 — have 
been  found  guilty  of  ft<jpeptlng  bribes  from 
bookmakers,  do  not  Indict  the  whole  police 
force  of  the  City  of  New  York  for  corruption. 
Nothing  could  be  more  unfair;  nothing  could 
be  more  unjust;  nothing  could  do  more  Ir- 
reparable harm  to  great  bodies  of  Innocent, 
blameless  men.  The  vast  majority  of  the 
members  of  the  police  department  of  this 
city  are  honest,  decent,  hard-working  men 
and  women,  who  every  day  risk  their  Uvea 
for  us.  They  deserve  fair  treatment  and 
great  praise. 

In  this  connection.  I  believe  it  Is  tUne  for 
someone  ramlllar  with  the  facts  to  speak  out 
In  defense.  In  vindication.  If  you  will,  of 
the  Police  Department  of  the  City  of  New 
York.  Although  the  trials  of  police  officers 
are  not  yet  finished,  I  believe  that  there 
are  some  things  that  I  may  properly  and 
ethically  say  in  public  to  make  my  own  po- 
sition perfectly  clear.  Strictly  speaking,  the 
police  force  needs  no  defense.  But  our  po- 
licemen have  been  under  such  constant  flro 
that  they  need  a  reassuring  pat  on  the  back. 
They  need  to  be  told  that  they  are  doing  a 
splendid  Job.  And,  I,  for  one,  am  willing. 
Indeed  happy,  to  stand  up  and  say  that  I 
•till  regard  them  as  "New  York's  finest,"  de- 
spite the  Individual  guilt  of  a  very  Insignif- 
icant percentage  of  the  whole  department. 


Departmental  or  administrative  trials, 
within  the  police  department,  are  nothing 
new.  They  have  been  going  on  for  years 
without  much  public  notice.  The  corpora- 
tion counsel  of  this  city  has  always  been 
charged  with  the  duty  under  the  law  of  rep- 
resenting, as  his  lawyer,  the  police  commis- 
sioner in  presenting  the  evidence  before  a 
trial  commissioner,  whenever  the  police  com- 
missioner prefers  charges  against  a  police 
officer  upon  the  basis  of  conduct  unbecom- 
ing an  officer.  The  same  thing  Is  done  by 
the  corpwratlon  coxuisel  with  respect  to 
charges  made  against  employees  In  every  de- 
partment of  the  city.  Such  cases  are  some- 
what analogous  to  military  court  martlals 
for  "conduct  unbecoming  an  officer"  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  our  country. 

The  recent  administrative  trials  within  the 
police  department.  Involving  charges  of  graft 
and  corruption  against  p>olice  officials,  have 
attracted  great  attention  and  have  received 
Nation-wide  publicity  for  several  very  under- 
standable reasons.  Never  before  In  the  his- 
tory of  the  police  department  wps  there 
such  a  mass  trial  of  police  officers  and  never 
before  was  the  testimony  so  sensational.  The 
sensation  stemmed  from  the  fact  that  the 
key  witness,  the  master  bookie,  Harry  Orosa, 
who  had  suddenly  refused  to  testify  on  the 
criminal  trials — conducted  by  the  honest, 
competent  and  courageous  District  Attorney 
Miles  P.  McDonald,  of  Kings  County — did 
actually  testify  at  the  second  police  depart- 
mental trial  and  In  his  testimony  the  names 
of  over  100  pxjllce  officers,  alleged  to  be  In- 
volved In  the  wide-spread  conspiracy,  were 
mentioned. 

There  are  certain  popular  false  impressions 
or  misconceptions  that  have  arisen  from 
these  police  trials,  which  should  be  cor- 
rected. Again,  I  ask  you  to  bear  In  mind 
that  guilt  Is  personal  and  that  an  accusation 
is  not  a  finding  of  guilt.  Simply  because  an 
officer  Is  charged  with  taking  a  bribe,  does 
not  make  It  so  unless  and  until  he  Is  found 
guilty  by  the  trial  commissioner  and  that 
finding  is  confirmed  by  the  police  commis- 
sioner. Ev3n  then,  the  case  is  subject  to 
review  In  cur  courts  of  law. 

The  true  remedy  for  corruption  In  public 
life  Is  the  same  as  the  true  remedy  In  pri- 
vate life.  That  remedy  must  be  applied  In 
the  home  and  In  childhood.  There  can  be 
no  substitute  for  religious  training  from 
which  flows  all  of  our  proper  concepts  of 
morality  and  of  ethics.  In  my  Judgment, 
lack  of  such  religious  training  coupled  with 
the  failure  to  live  up  to  religious  precepts. 
Is  the  basic  cause  of  all  lack  of  morality  In 
public  life.  At  the  same  time,  however,  we 
should  not  be  misled  by  the  sensationalism 
of  Isolated  cases  of  corruption  In  public  life 
no  matter  how  important  the  Individuals  In- 
volved may  be.  Above  all,  remain  calm,  do 
not  Jump  to  Immediate  conclusions,  use  a 
full  historical  perspective  In  weighing  the 
Issue  of  guilt  and  try  always  to  reach  a  bal- 
anced Judgment. 


The  "Nays"  in  Command 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  commend  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — a  Republican  paper  and  one 
that  seldom  makes  favorable  editorial 
comment  on  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration—for ita  editorial  in  today's  Lseue 


calling  for  responsible  legislative  action 
to  protect  the  country  against  Inflation, 

The  votes  In  the  House  last  week  on 
price  and  wage  controls  were  anything 
but  responsible.  As  the  Herald  Tribune 
points  out  the  House  picked  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  cost  of  living  showed  a 
rise  to  within  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
Its  all-time  high  to  vote  for  the  dis- 
mantling of  price  and  wage  controls. 
At  a  time  when  27  nations  have  Joined 
the  United  States  In  the  International 
Material  Conference  to  check  the  prices 
of  scarce  materials,  the  HoiLse  votes  to 
end  our  participation  in  these  eflorts. 

The  Herald  Tribune  calls  these  "per- 
verse decisions."  and  I  agree.  The  votes 
last  week  were  an  expression  of  a  child- 
ish innocence  which  plays  with  matches 
in  a  dry  haystack.  Unless  we  put  out 
the  smoldering  fire  which  the  votes  last 
week  have  started,  we  can  all  of  us  be 
consumed  in  the  inflationary  blaze  that 
will  build  up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  Legislature  of  the 
world's  greatest  democracy.  It  has  a  re- 
sponsibility before  the  Nation  and  the 
whole  world  to  legislate  seriously  and 
soberly,  and  in  a  way  to  further  our 
struggle  against  Communist  imperialism. 
Removing  the  dikes  against  inflation  will 
not  help  that  struggle — it  will  resxilt 
only  in  helping  communism. 

I  herewith  include  the  full  text  of  the 
Herald  Tribune  editorial: 

Thz  "Nats"  im  Command 

In  the  very  week  that  the  latest  report  on 
the  coat  of  living  showed  a  rise  to  within  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  January  1952  peaJc, 
the  House  of  Representatives  voted  for  tae 
dismantling  of  price  end  wage  controls.  At 
a  time  when  defense  ezpendlturea  are  run- 
ning at  about  $3.500.0C0.C00  a  month  and 
scheduled  to  reach  M  500.000.000  within  a 
year,  the  Hotue  has  decided  that  the  country 
does  not  need  protection  against  Inflation. 

Pood  prices  are  leading  the  present  rlee; 
the  House  voted  to  destroy  controls  on  food 
and  most  other  consumer  goods.  Twenty- 
seven  nations  have  Joined  the  United  States 
In  the  International  Materials  Ck>nference  to 
check  the  prices  of  scarce  materials;  the 
House  decided  to  end  cur  participation  In 
these  effcrts.  The  members  "of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organlmtlon  have  been 
striving  to  earn  through  commodity  sales 
here  the  dollars  they  need  to  fulflll  their  de- 
fense commitments:  the  cheese,  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  other  goods  they  are  anxious  to  sell 
us  would  dampen  Inflationary  pressure  in  the 
United  States.  But  the  House  approved  the 
continuance  of  import  quotas  which  woxUd 
rertrlct  these  doubly  beneficial  imports  to 
a  trickle. 

It  was  not  a  full  House  which  reached 
these  perverse  decisions.  There  was  much 
absenteeism,  especially  of  administration 
supporters  who  must  bear  responsibility  for 
offering  a  constructive  controls  measure. 
Nor  were  the  votes  final;  they  are  to  be  re- 
viewed on  Wednesday.  What  happened  was 
that  the  opponents  of  control  and  the  spokes- 
men for  inflationary  Interests  found  them- 
selves In  the  saddle  and  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  flaU  away  at  practically  every 
form  of  economic  self -discipline.  That  they 
were  at  least  willing  to  spare  allocation  con- 
trols on  basic  materials  and  to  retain  some 
semblance  of  wage  stabilization  machinery 
may  suggest  that  not  quite  all  reason  was 
abandoned.  Nor  ought  one  to  underrate  ths 
soundness  of  some  of  their  opposition  to  con- 
trols either  improperly  conceived  or  poorly 
administered.  But  It  would  appear  now  that 
even   urgently   desirable  protection  agaUut 


renewed  Inflation  Is  on  the  way  out  unless 
the  responsible  Members  at  the  House  In 
both  parties  quickly  form  ranks  strong 
enough  to  overcome  the  tactics  of  those  who 
are  determloed  to  vote  only  "nay." 


« 


Public  HoasiBf  Bonds  ProTidc  Joky  Tax 
Loopbolct 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  0.  C.  nSHER 

OF  TKZAS 

IN  THl  HOt>8K  OP  REPR8SENTATTVE8 
Tuesday,  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speciker,  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  told  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Independent 
Of&ces  Appropriations,  as  shown  at  page 
1001  of  the  hearings,  that  it  expects 
to  market,  through  local  housing  au- 
thorities, approximately  $1,000,000,000 
worth  of  housing  bonds  annually  to 
flnar>ce  this  program.  The  Interest  rate 
on  these  bonds  Is  estimated  by  PHA  at 
2  percent. 

What  the  American  people  do  not 
kxkow  is  that  these  bonds  are  exempt 
from  any  Income  taxes.  These  are  the 
only  bonds  being  sold,  with  the  full  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  .lupport  them,  wherein  the  hold- 
ers are  not  required  to  pay  income  taxes 
on  the  income. 

This  tax-exempt  feature  Is  not  only 
unfair  and  dl.«crtmlnatory  with  respect 
to  other  taxpayers  who  must  pay  a  heavy 
Income  tax  on  their  Investments,  but  is 
unfair  to  the  Government.  It  is  an  un- 
sound policy  and  should  be  stop];>ed.  The 
way  to  stop  it  is  to  stop  public  housing 
and  prevent  more  such  bonds  from  being 
sold. 
rxDxaAX.  arsEavs  BOAko  chaismaw   caxTicuxs 

TAX-EXXMPT    POLICT 

The  seriousness  of  this  discrimination 
against  American  taxpayers  was  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  William  McChesney  Martin, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
in  a  recent  statement  to  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee.  He 
testified; 

One  important  new  factor  In  the  market 
which  Is  very  disturbing  to  us  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  is  the  tax-eaempt  bonds  which  are 
k)elng  Issued  to  finance  public  booking. 
Some  $328,000,000  of  such  Issues  were  floated 
In  the  last  half  of  1Q51— together  with  a4S.- 
000.000  of  6- months'  notes — end  the  markst 
anticipates  total  Issues  for  19S2  In  the  neigh- 
borhood uf  1750,000.000.  Nut  only  do  such 
Issues  absorb  seme  of  the  funds  that  would 
otherwise  supply  a  msxket  for  Government 
boads  or  for  mortgages  generated  by  new 
private  construction,  but  they  afford  an 
opportunity  for  wealthy  liulividu&ls  and  cor- 
porations to  reduce  legally  their  income-tax 
payments  in  a  period  wtien  It  is  easentisi 
Uiat  tax  revenues  be  as  large  as  passible. 

Mr.  Spesker,  2-pfrcent  Interest  may 
sound  low  to  some  of  the  Members,  and 
you  may  wonder  why  the  big  financial 
houses  are  buying  these  bonds,  and  why 
well-to-do  individuals  would  buy  them. 
Merrill,  Lynch,  Pierce,  Penner  It  Beane, 
of  New  York  City,  one  of  the  most  repu- 
table financial  bouses  in  tbe  country, 
recently  put  out  a  table  which  shows 


that  a  2-percent  yield  on  a  tax-exempt 
bond  is  the  equivalent  of  a  yield  of  13  H 
percent  on  a  taxable  bond  held  by  an 
individual  In  the  $80,000  to  $90,000  indi- 
vidual income-tax  bracket. 

Here  we  have  a  ready-made  loophole. 
ever  expanding,  and  at  a  time  when  I 
know  this  Congress  is  very  properly  con- 
cerned over  the  Inequities  brought  about 
by  tax  loopholes.  Yet  a  vote  for  public 
housing  Is  a  vote  to  perpettiate  and  ex- 
pand this  very  serious  condition. 

Who  wants  to  take  that  responsibility 
when  this  Government  is  already  facing  a 
ten  to  fifteen  billion  dollar  deficit?  Who 
wants  to  put  the  tax-exempt  public  hous- 
ing bonds  in  competition  with  the  United 
States  Treasury  m  its  effort  to  borrow 
money  to  cover  these  deficits  and  to  re- 
fund the  savings  bonds  now  coming  due? 

The  American  taxpayers  do  not  deserve 
this  kind  of  treatment.  And  this  Con- 
gress can  close  this  tax  loophole  and  stop 
this  discrimination,  by  reducing  to  5.000 
units  the  number  of  socialized  public 
housing  units  that  the  Government  can 
begin  next  year. 

ctrr  arrs  stbowo  bxhats  BTn>POBT 
The  House  wisely  took  this  action  on 
March  21  when  it  voted  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Independent  offices  appro- 
priation bUl,  H.  R.  7072.  and  did  so  by  a 
substantial  majority.  When  this  same 
Issue  was  voted  on  in  the  other  body,  a 
change  of  only  three  votes  would  have 
sustained  the  House  action  which  limited 
the  starts  of  soclallzed-housing  units  dur. 
Ing  the  next  fiscal  year  to  5.000.  It  is 
most  regrettable  that  In  the  face  of  the 
strong  support  of  the  House  position  on 
the  floor  of  the  other  body,  the  conferees 
added  30,000  units  to  the  number  agreed 
upon  by  the  House. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  after  the 
Members  have  given  this  matter  the  deep 
consideration  it  deserves,  the  House  will 
decide  to  reject  the  conference  report 
and  send  the  bill  back  to  conference. 


United  States  Irkiaf  Ewope  by  Swam  af 
Aides 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  irrw  tobk 
IN  THB  HOXJ8E  OF  HEPRESENTATIVJCS 

Tue$day,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  In- 
clude in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  t)earing  on  our  foreign- 
Eld  programs. 

Congress  has  been  bitterly  castigated 
recently  by  the  administration,  by  ofB- 
cials  of  the  Mutual  Security  AdmlnLstra- 
Uon.  and  by  some  sections  of  the  press 
because  it  cut  several  hundred  million 
dollars  from  the  foreign-aid  authorixa- 
tion  bill.  It  did  so  because  it  had  ample 
and  convincing  evidence  that  much  of 
the  money  that  has  been  appropriated 
for  this  program  has  not  helped  Europe 
but  has  only  helped  the  administration 
to  i»^r*>"H  its  bureaucracy  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  „  ,^. 


Now  we  have  testimony  from  the  New 
York  Times'  correspondent,  Michael 
HolTman,  that  Europeans  themselves  are 
expressing  irritation  and  despair  at  the 
manner  in  which  the  United  States  over- 
seas operations  are  being  handled. 

There  are  so  nuuiy  American  oflaclals  deal- 
ing at  so  many  levels  wltli  Kuropean  gor- 
emments  on  ao  many  diflereut  aspects  of 
eccKiomlc  policy — 

Mr.  Hoffman  writes — 

that  very  often  one  branch  of  the  United 
States  Government  does  not  even  know  what 
another  is  doing  In  a  European  capital. 

Mr.  Hoffman  adds  that  Europeans  sus- 
pect— and  I  might  add  that  they  are 
not  alone  in  the  suspicion — that  a  great 
deal  of  this  activity  is  solely  the  result 
of  efforts  on  the  part  of  various  Ameri- 
cans to  Justify  what  are,  on  the  whole, 
rather  pleasant  jobs;  and  he  suggests 
that  much  of  Europe's  present  interest 
in  trade  instead  of  aid  reflects  the  Eu- 
ropeans' feelings  that  the  apparatus  con- 
structed by  the  United  States  in  Europe 
on  the  basis  of  the  aid  programs  must  be 
gotten  rid  of  at  almost  any  price. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  full  text  of  the  New 
York  Times  dispatch,  which  appeared 
on  June  20.  follows: 
Umtrd  9rsTCB  Ikkzhq  Kuaiwa  bt  Swabm  or 

Anns — OvBUJBCAXiZATioif   Fomrs   Bad  fob 

Amekicam    iNixtTKNCi    oif    Ecoiioiac    Bs- 

OOVBT 

(By  Ulchael  I^  Hoffman) 
BoHM,  Germany,  June  19. — The  United 
States  Government's  Influence  as  a  promoter 
of  European  economic  cooperation  has  suf- 
fered a  marked  decline  lately  among  top- 
level  Western  European  offlclali. 

With  Increasing  frankness,  men  In  vari- 
ous countries  who  have  been  the  real  driv- 
ing force  In  the  whole  p-flt-war  movement 
for  remaicing  the  European  economy  in  a 
more  sensible  form  are  expressing  irritation 
and  despair  at  the  manner  in  which  the 
United  States  overseas  operations  axe  being 
handled. 

There  are  not  many  of  these  men.  They 
are  the  people  seen  at  nearly  every  Impor- 
tant international  meeting,  a  small  but 
valiant  band  of  architects  of  the  new  Europe 
of  which  the  Organization  for  European 
Economic  Cooperation,  the  Kuropean  coal 
and  steel  community,  and  the  European  De- 
fense Community  are  the  main  symbols  and. 
It  is  hoped,  precursors.  They  are  the  peopls 
on  whose  continued  enthusiastic  coopera- 
tion the  United  States  must  rely  complete- 
ly for  translating  the  policies  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  committed  Into  terms  that 
will  make  them  workable  in  Europe. 

POLICT     AOMIKIETRATION     SCOKEO 

Unlike  their  political  ministers,  these  civil 
servants  are  worried  not  so  much  about  the 
possible  overturn  of  American  policy  as  the 
result  of  the  coming  elections  as  they  are 
about  the  way  in  which  the  present  pcdldes 
sre  saminlstered.  If  their  criticism  cotild  be 
■ummed  up  In  one  word  it  would  be  "otct- 
organlzatlon." 

There  are  bo  many  American  ofllcialB  deal- 
ing at  so  many  levels  with  European  gov- 
ernments on  so  many  different  aspects  of 
economic  poUcy  tb&t  very  often  oi»e  branch 
of  the  United  States  Government  does  not 
even  know  what  another  is  doing  In  a  Euro- 
pean ci^ltal.  Rightly  or  vmjngly.  Burc^?ean« 
who  have  to  deal  with  United  States  agen- 
cies believe  that  a  great  deal  of  this  acUrtty 
Is  solely  a  result  of  the  efforts  on  the  part 
Of  various  Antericans  to  Justify  what  are,  on 
the  whole,  rather  pleasant  jobs. 

**The  amount  of  interlercnoe  tn  oar  <lo- 
BMsUc  economic  sHalTB  has  increased  Is  mi- 
BMMt  direct  proportion  to  the  decrsaat  tn 
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American  aid,"  one  high  official  of  an  ex- 
tremely competently  run  country  said  re- 
cently. The  Increasing  complication  of  the 
laws  establishing  aid  programs  and  the  in- 
clusion of  numerous  minor  and  In  them- 
selves perfectly  laudable  conditions  for 
aid  recipients  has  Just  meant  that  many 
more  Jobs  and  that  many  more  points  at 
which  American  officials  feel  bound  to  "poke 
their  noses  Into  our  affairs,"  this  official, 
among  the  greatest  friends  of  United  States 
In  Exirope,  added. 

The  increasing  amount  of  protocol  sur- 
rounding American  officials  la  also  getting 
Etiropeans  down.  "We  don't  mind  having 
Ambassador  So-and-So  visit  us,"  one  official 
recently  remarked,  "but  we  do  mind  his 
bringing  his  whole  court  along." 

When  15  or  20  United  States  officials. 
Including  men  of  ambassadorial  rank,  gen- 
erals and  ministers,  descend  on  a  smaU  Eu- 
ropean capital  they  all  have  to  be  enter- 
tained often  by  officials  who  can  barely  make 
ends  meet  on  low  European  salaries. 

IMPEDIMENT  TO  OBJECTIVIS 

European  officials  on  whom  these  burdens 
fall  are  convinced  that  overelaboratlon  of 
American  operations  in  E?urop>e  Is  both  hurt- 
ing American  European  relations  and  im- 
peding the  advance  toward  commonly  held 
objectives.  They  believe  a  drastic  simplifi- 
cation of  American  representation  In  Europe 
and  the  elimination  of  many  aspects  of  the 
aid  programs  Involving  more  or  less  inter- 
ference in  domestic  affairs  of  European  coun- 
tries are  necessary  to  get  cooperation  back 
on  the  right  track. 

While  there  are  good  economic  considera- 
tions behind  the  slogan  of  "trade  Instead  of 
aid"  that  has  become  the  keynote  of  West- 
ern Europe's  approach  to  the  United  States, 
a  good  deal  of  the  phrase's  popularity  In  cir- 
cles where  these  attitudes  really  cotint  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  that  the 
apparatus  constructed  by  the  United  States 
in  Europe  on  the  basis  of  the  aid  programs 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  almost  any  price. 


A  Searching  Analysis  of  Our  Foreign 
Policy 


If 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

OF  mAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  present  this  searching  analysis  of  our 
foreign  policy  for  the  careful  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  It  presents  certain 
choices  we  must  make  within  the  im- 
mediate future  if  we  wish  to  avoid  per- 
manent global  war.  It  was  written  by 
Lawrence  Denpis,  of  Becket,  Mass. 

America  is  in  danger.  The  Imminent  dan- 
ger is  not  communism  but  permanent,  global 
war  to  stop  communism. 

America  has  a  foreign  policy.  It  is  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  Democratic  Party.  This 
foreign  policy  has  a  record.  It  is  a  bad 
record.  The  record  Is  one  of  good  Intentions 
and  bad  results.  The  American  foreign 
policy  Is  that  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  It  got  the  United  States 
into  two  world  wars.  It  got  the  United 
States  into  war  in  Korea.  It  Is  now  taking 
the  United  States  into  a  third  world  war. 

The  American  foreign  p>ollcy  is  a  formula. 
In  terms  of  good  Intentions,  it  Is  a  formula 
for  defending  America  by  enforcing  world 
peace  under  the  world  rule  of  law.  In  terms 
of  results,  a^  established  by  a  35-year  record. 


It  U  a  formula  for  getting  America  Into  world 
wars,  for  liquidating  the  pre-1914  democratic 
and  free  regimes,  and  for  launching  and 
spreading  communism  as  a  world  force.  The 
problem  Is  not  how  to  make  a  success  of 
this  formula.  The  problem  Is  whether  to 
continue  with  It. 

THKZZ  FACTORS  IN  OtH  POUCT 

The  American  foreign  policy,  that  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman. 
Is  a  formula  consisting  of  three  major  ele- 
ments. The  first  element  Is  a  war  Ideology; 
the  second  U  a  foreign  devU.  the  Kaiser.  Hit- 
ler, Stalin;  the  third  Is  an  American  war 
leader,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, and  one  yet  to  be  picked  for  leading 
America  Into  world  war  in. 

First,  let  us  consider  briefly  the  war  ide- 
ology. Now,  of  course,  no  one  who  supports, 
propagandizes  or  indoctrinates  the  Ideas 
basic  to  American  foreign  policy  and  get- 
ting America  into  world  wars  calls  these  ideas 
a  war  ideology.  He  would  call  them  a  peace 
Ideology.  In  terms  of  intentions,  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  Is  a  peace  policy;  In  terms 
of  results.  It  Is  a  perpetual,  global  war  piollcy. 

otra  roRUGN  pouct  fallaciotjs 
The  basic  ideas  of  American  foreign  policy 
rest  on  a  series  of  premises  or  assumptions 
which  are  false  or  fallacious.     Here  are  the 
principal  ones. 

1.  American  foreign  policy  assumes  that 
any  war  or  any  resort  to  force  and  violence 
by  any  nation  or  any  large  group  of  people 
anwhere  on  earth  Is  a  threat  to  American 
security;  and  that  this  threat  has  to  b« 
met  by  some  appropriate  use  of  American 
armed  force. 

2.  American  foreign  policy  therefore  as- 
sumes that  neutrality  or  nonintervention  In 
any  foreign  war  or  big  revolution  anywhere 
on  earth  must  be  ruled  out  as  a  betrayal  of 
American  security  and  Interests. 

3.  American  foreign  policy  assumes  that  If 
two  devils  like  Hitler  and  Stalin  fall  out  and 
go  to  war  with  each  other.  America  must 
take  the  side  of  one  or  the  other.  Braking 
this  assumption  forces  America  to  assume 
that  the  devil  it  sides  with  is  not  a  devil  but 
a  peace-loving,  freedom-loving  democracy. 

4.  American  foreign  policy  assumes,  that. 
In  any  major  world  contest,  one  or  the  other 
contending  powers  would  go  on  and  conquer 
the  world  unless  stopped  by  the  United 
States. 

5.  American  foreign  policy  assumes  that 
when  America  takes  the  side  of  a  devU  In 
a  great  war  that  ally  of  the  United  States  will 
henceforth  t>ehave  as  American  Ideals  and 
Interests  require. 

6.  American  policy  assumes  an  Interna- 
tional will  for  peace  and  a  universal  agree- 
ment over  the  law  which  is  to  be  the  basis  of 
a  world  rule  of  law.  If  any  nation  or  Ism 
happens  to  disagree  with  this  assumed  world 
consensus,  then  It  has  only  to  be  defeated 
and  purified  as  Germany  and  Japan  are 
supposed  to  have  been  since  1945. 

7.  American  foreign  policy  assumes  that 
America  and  its  allies  will  always  command 
the  physical  force  to  enforce  against  all 
challenge  or  opposition  the  presumed  Inter- 
national will  and  universal  law.  The  fact 
that  there  are  as  many  more  again  In  Asia 
and  Africa,  not  Communists  or  subject  to 
Kremlin  control,  who  are  nevertheless  In 
varying  states  of  revolt  or  opposition  against 
the  imperialisms  and  colonialisms  of  our 
Western  European  allies,  makes  no  differ- 
ence. American  foreign  policy  goes  on  as- 
suming that  the  necessary  force  factors  are 
with  the  United  States  In  any  war  to  enforce 
the  universal  law  and  world  peace. 

ONX    rOKXIGN     DKVn.    StTCCSXDS    ANOTHIS 

Over  the  past  half  century  the  American 
people  have  been  taught  and  indoctrinated 
with  the  above  listed  ideas  or  assumptions. 
They  are  now  a  part  of  the  American  creed. 


That  they  run  counter  to  the  Ideas  taught 
by  the  American  founding  fathers  and  gen- 
erally regarded  as  self-evident  truths  for 
over  a  century  prior  to  World  War  I  makes 
no  difference.  Almost  any  weU-educated  or 
well-Indoctrinated  American  will  now  tell 
you  that  those  truths  embodied  in  great 
American  documents  like  Washington's 
Farewell  Address  are  now  outmoded  Isola- 
tionism. He  wUl  teU  you  that  Isolationism 
Is  now  dead  and  gone  for  good.  Just  as  he 
would  have  told  you  In  the  twenties  under 
prohibition  that  the  saloon  had  gone  for 
good. 

The  other  two  major  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican foreign-policy  formula,  namely,  the  for- 
eign devil  and  the  American  war  leader  call 
for  little  description.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
ona  foreign  devU  succeeds  another  Just  as 
one  American  war  leader  follows  another. 
America  cannot  change  the  foreign  devUs. 
But  it  could  change  lU  foreign  policy. 

American  foreign  policy  proceeds  on  the 
assumption  that  the  foreign  devil  forces  us 
to  go  to  war  and  that  when  we  have  de- 
feated the  foreign  devU  we  shall  enjoy  world 
peace.  The  facts  are  that  one  foreign  derll 
succeeds  another  or  that  there  Is  always  one 
or  more  to  keep  tis  In  a  permanent  state  of 
war. 

America  eliminated  the  Kaiser  to  get  Hit- 
ler. It  eliminated  Hitler  to  get  Stalin.  It 
eliminated  Japanese  militarism  to  get  Chi- 
nese militarism.  In  this  succession,  the  dev- 
ils seem  to  get  bigger  and  more  powerfxil. 
Japanese  militarism  waa  not  nearly  so  pow- 
erful or  antl-Amerlcan  as  Is  Chinese  mUl- 
tarlsm  today.  German  militarism  under  Hit- 
ler or  the  Kaiser  was  not  so  powerful  or 
antl-Amerlcan  as  Is  Russian  mUltarlsm  under 
Stalin. 

WXRX     WOaU)     WAKS     NICCSaAlTT 

The  last  two  World  Wars  the  United  States 
fought  and  the  third  world  war  it  is  rapidly 
getting  Into  can  be  termed  defensive  or 
necessary  wars  for  this  country  only  on  the 
basis  of  the  false  assumptions  listed  above. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  foreign 
devil  in  each  war  was  or  Is  a  devU.  But 
there  was  no  good  reason  In  the  cases  of 
World  Wars  I  or  H  for  assuming  that  Amer- 
ica had  to  fight  In  order  to  defend  Itself. 
Still  less  reason  was  there  for  supposing  that 
the  defeat  of  the  Kaiser  or  Hitler  would  ren- 
der America's  world  position  more  secur* 
or  world  peace  more  probable. 

The  case  for  American  entry  Into  the  last 
two  world  wars  was  mainly  based  on  the 
assumption  that.  In  each  Instance,  It  was  a 
war  to  end  wars.  If  we  won.  that  Is  to  say. 
If  America  defeated  the  devU  nation  of  the 
given  war.  then  there  would  t>e  no  more 
trouble.  After  the  war  America  and  its  good 
allies  would  build  and  run  a  world  order 
along  the  lines  of  the  League  of  Nations  or 
now  U.  N.  such  as  would  make  future  wars 
Impossible. 

WAB    TO    STOP    WA«    fTrnLl 

It  Is  time  for  Americans  to  recognize  a 
few  simple  facts.  War  Is  not  peace.  Per- 
manent war  to  stop  war  makes  no  sense. 
Modern  war  spells  socialism,  statlsm.  col- 
lectivism and  dictatorship.  The  reasons  are 
mechanical.  They  Inhere  In  the  magnitude 
of  the  demands  for  waging  big  modern  wars. 

What  now  dooms  Americans  to  permanent 
war  all  over  the  glol>e  is  not  Just  the  foreign 
devil  or  devils.  It  Is  the  combination  of  the 
foreign  devils  and  American  Ideas  as  to 
what  America  must  do  about  them.  If 
America  Is  never  to  know  peace  again  until 
there  are  no  more  Stalins,  Maos,  Hitlers,  or 
foreign  devils  and  evil  movements  like 
nazlsm.  fascism  and  communism,  then 
America  Is  doomed  to  perpetual  global  war 
until  It  is  finally  forced  In  one  way  or  an- 
other to  quit  the  planetary  crusade. 

There  Is  too  much  talk  alx)ut  the  foreign 
devils,  too  much  fear  of  them  and  too  much 
belief  that,  through  war  or  force,  America 
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can  purge  the  earth  of  tortigu  devils  and  of 
evils  like  communism,  thus  to  usher  in  the 
millennium.  We  need  to  think  about  what 
a  permanent,  global  war  against  these  devils 
and  evils  Is  doing  to  us  and  to  our  liberties. 
This  war  la  not  a  way  to  end  either  war  or 
communism.  It  is  Just  a  way  to  perpetuate 
war  and  to  put  over  communism.  TTie  rec- 
ord here  is  conclusive.  It  speaks  for  itaelf. 
The  only  real  winner  of  the  last  two  World 
Waira  which  Americans  still  think  they  won 
Is  communism.  All  we  have  to  inflate  our 
national  ego  as  a  result  of  these  wars  at 
the  present  time  is  a  greatly  enhanced 
capacity  to  go  on  fighting  global  war 
Indefinitely. 

WHY    PnMANVT4T    WAB    AND    nm>ATIOKT 

The  possibilities  to  consider  are  three. 

The  first  and  now.  seemingly,  the  most 
likely  possibility  Is  that  America  wlU  con- 
tinue indefinitely  this  war  and  this  infla- 
tion, with  ctimulatlve  consequences  which 
It  does  not  take  much  imagination  to  fore- 
see. The  causes,  challenges,  or  provocations 
persist  and  multiply.  Given  present  Ideas 
ruling  the  American  mind  and  foreign  policy, 
only  the  dawn  of  the  mlUenlujQ  can  bring 
peace  or  a  respite  for  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  American  conscript,  drafted  to  fight 
all  over  the  world  for  an  unattainable  utonla. 

The  second  possibility  Is  mentioned  only  as 
a  matter  of  logical  consistency  It  was  re- 
ferred to  in  the  preceding  paragraph.  This 
Is  the  possibility  that  America  win  end  the 
present  state  of  global  war  and  Inflation  by 
a  total  and  decisive  victory  over  evil  through- 
out the  entire  world.  Such  a  triumph  of 
good  over  evU  would  have  to  be  achieved  by 
the  use  of  armed  might.  It  would  have  to 
Involve,  among  other  things,  a  successful 
American  Invasion,  conquest,  and  occupation 
of  more  than  14.000.000  square  mUes  of  terri- 
tory with  th-  military  control  by  us  and  our 
fighting  allies  of  some  800  000.000  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain.  Briefly,  American 
armies  would  have  to  do  to  Russia  and  China 
what  they  were  able  to  do  to  Germany  with 
the  aid  of  Russian  armies. 

OTHEB    WAT10N8    NTTTTaAL    Ot    HOSTtt* 

And.  incidentally,  while  the  defeat  of  the 
Communist  third  of  the  world  and  the  libera- 
tion of  its  population  b-  American  Armed 
Forces  were  being  accomplished,  it  might 
well  happen  that  America  and  her  allies.  In 
order  to  prevail  over  and  pacify  the  planet, 
would  have  to  conquer  another  third  or  more 
of  the  world's  population  In  the  Far  East, 
the  Middle  East,  and  Africa.  Leaders  of  these 
peoples,  notably  at  the  moment  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  Egypt,  and  North  Africa,  as  well  as 
In  vast  India,  are  either  neutralist  as  to  the 
cold  war  being  waged  between  the  United 
fitatee  and  the  U  8.  8  R  or  they  are  openly 
hostile,  as  In  Egypt,  Tunis,  and  the  Middle 
East  to  British  and  French  colonial  rule 

As  America  plunges  Into  total  war  with 
Russia  and  China.  It  Is  to  be  expected  that 
the  emergent  colored  nationalisms  will  ex- 
ploit this  involvement  to  strike  against  our 
western  European  allies.  8o,  to  win  our  third 
crusade  for  the  mlllerUum,  we  may  have  to 
subdue  with  armed  force  more  than  a  bil- 
lion and  a  half  jseople.  And  we  are  only  fl 
percent  of  the  world's  total  population. 

r-jkcmrai.  coezistemcz  wrrH  communism 
The  third  possibility  Is  more  real.  It  Is 
worth  thinking  about.  It  merits  aerlotis 
consideration  and  discussion.  It  is  what 
this  pamphlet  advocates  our  trying  to  real- 
ize. This  is  the  posslbUlty  that  America  may 
decide  on  a  peace  without  victory.  This 
would  mean  substituting  peaceful  coexist- 
ence with  the  Communists  for  a  perpetual 
iinned  quest  after  the  miUenlum. 

A  policy  aimed  at  this  achievement  would 
have  to  tolerate  a  lot  of  misconduct  by  the 
Beds  and  others.  But  are  we  not  having  to 
put  up  with  a  lot  of  misconduct  In  various 
jparts  of  the  world  as  it  is?    Those  who  ever- 


lastingly advocate  enterprises  of  armed  force 
against  foreign  evildoers  and  evils  all  mis- 
represent the  realities  by  making  it  appear 
t^.at  the  choices  are  to  put  up  with  foreign 
evildoers  along  the  course  of  neutrality  or 
to  stop  them  by  taking  the  armed  action 
these  Interventionists  demand.  Great  Brit- 
ain did  not  save  Polsoid  by  guaranteeing  It  In 
the  spring  of  1939.  The  United  States  has 
yet  to  save  Korea  by  putting  up  the  fight. 
American  troopc  to  the  number  of  a  half 
million  have  fought  there  for  now  going  on 
2  years.  American  Intervention  In  foreign 
wars  is  not  a  proved  way  of  stopping  such 
wars.  It  Is  Just  a  proved  way  of  getting 
America  Into  such  wars. 

V.    N.    IMSTIXTMENT   OP    WAB 

Present  American  leadership  and  ideas 
rule  out  peace  through  diplomacy.  U.  N. 
could  be  used  as  a  diplomatic  Instrumental- 
ity Instead.  American  Ideas  and  policy  re- 
quire that  U.  N.  be  used  as  an  Instrumen- 
tality of  war. 

The  choices  are  not  tolerating  or  refusing 
to  tolerate  foreign  evil  and  evildoers.  The 
choices  are  using  force  or  diplomacy  In  re- 
spect to  such  evils  and  evildoers.  The  cham- 
pions or  exponents  of  present  American  for- 
eign policy  will  say  that  the  policeman  does 
not  negotiate  with  the  lawbreaker  caught  In 
the  act.  The  policeman  arrests  the  law- 
breaker and  the  law  takes  its  course  against 
him.  But  this  analogy  simply  does  not  fit 
the  facts  of  international  relations.  Amer- 
icans, only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, cannot  play  world  policeman  against 
some  38  to  40  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation t>ehlnd  the  Iron  ctirtaln.  Here  let  it 
never  be  forgotten  or  left  out  of  account 
that  America  never  won  a  fweign  war  In 
which  it  did  not  fight  on  the  side  of  over- 
whelming numerical  superiority. 
oooD    umrrmoNs    make    LmaATTTar:    eestji-t 
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Again,  let  It  be  repeated  that  results  count. 
Result  make  history.  Good  intentions  make 
lletrature.  Results  make  life  worth  living  or 
not  worth  living.  It  is  now  time  to  Judge 
American  foreign  poUcy  and  plan  otir  next 
moves  on  the  basis  of  the  known-about  past 
or  present  results  and  of  the  probable  about 
future  results. 

The  U.N.  war  In  Korea  has  already  gone  on 
as  long  as  America's  participation  In  World 
War  I.  The  casualties  we  have  suffered  In 
Korea  are  now  greater  than  they  were  In 
the  flr?t  18  months  of  World  War  n. 

The  American  tax  burden  for  war  Is  now 
heavier  than  It  was  at  the  peak  of  World 
War  n  and  there  Is  no  reasonable  prospect  of 
our  ever  ending  our  present  war  In  a  victory. 
War  inflation  has  already  driven  prices  above 
any  war  peak  touched  In  World  Wars  I  or  EL 

What  would  Russia.  Red  China,  or  commu- 
nUm  do  to  us  If  we  were  not  trying,  through 
war  and  inflation,  to  stop  them,  as  we  are 
now  trying  to  do?  Any  reply  to  such  a 
question  can  only  be  hypothetical  and  highly 
speculative.  We  know  what  war  and  infla- 
tion are  now  doing  to  us.  We  cannot  tell 
what  Russia.  Red  China  or  communism 
would  do  if  the  United  States  were  not  now 
running  a  $75,000,000,000  war  budget  to  -^top 
them. 

BALANCE  or  ALTEkNATlVES  KECESEAIT 

We  have  to  balance  the  actual  under  our 
present  policy  against  the  probable  under 
an  alternative  course,  such,  for  example,  as 
turning  from  force  to  diplomacy,  from  armed 
Interventions  all  over  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa  to  attempts  at  negotiations  and  horse 
trading,  from  attempts  to  have  the  world 
ruled  by  one  law  to  attempts  at  peaceful 
coexistence. 

CONTAIKIMO   COMMtJinSM    Oa    BPKXAODfC    IT 

It  was  In  the  second  year  of  America's  Ill- 
fated  adventure  In  Korea  a  popular  cllch^  or 
bromide  to  say  that  America  had  been  buying 

time  or  holding  in  check  the  Red  forces  while 


building  up  a  war  potential  which  could  per- 
manently contain  them  and,  it  ever  neces- 
sary, could  decisively  defeat  them.  ActuaUy. 
the  fighting  by  American  forces  in  Korea 
has  provided  Invaluable  training  for  the 
Chinese  Communists.  It  has  unified  and 
rallied  China  to  the  support  of  the  Commu- 
nist regime.  The  failure  of  the  American 
armed-force  enterpriee  in  Korea  over  a  2- 
year  period  to  end  the  fighting  in  a  decisive 
victory  has  lowered  American  and  white 
prestige  throughout  Asia  and  the  entire 
world. 

The  idea  that  American  Armed  Forces  hold- 
ing  beachheads  in  Asia  somehow  hurts  the 
Communists  out  there  and  hastens  the  day 
when  the  Chinese  masses  will  overturn  the 
Red  regime  for  one  more  to  our  liking  seems 
wholly  unwarranted  by  any  realistic  analysis 
of  current  facts  or  past  experience. 

DOMBSTIC     XCX3NOMT     CONIOTIOHS    rOkEIGN 
POUCT 

Can  the  United  States  afford  to  keep  up  in- 
♦finitely  war  and  inflation  Just  by  way  of 
supposedly  stopping  or  containing  some- 
thing called  communism  or  aggression?  How 
long  can  we  go  on  this  way?  No  one  can 
say  for  sure.  But  it  would  seem  a  safe  guess 
that  Russia  can  stand  the  war  in  Korea,  in 
which  no  Russian  troops  have  actively  en- 
gaged, quite  as  long  as  the  United  States, 
which  has  several  hundred  thousand  troops 
committed  indefinitely  to  that  theater. 
Russia  could  also  be  expected  to  bear  up  for 
some  time  while  the  United  States  fought 
the  Chinese  hordes  over  Burma  and  French 
Indochina  and  Malaya  as  well  as  Korea. 

It  is  hard  to  see  Just  why  or  how  an  Amer- 
ican war  Of  invasion,  conquest,  or  Just  cap- 
turing and  holding  beachheads  on  the 
Asiatic  mainland  against  Red  China  can 
ever  weaken  the  Russians  or  overturn  the 
Red  regime.  Some  200  years  ago,  in  the 
Battle  of  Plessy,  Britain's  Cllve  of  India,  with  ' 
some  6.000  white  troops  and  twenty-odd- 
thousand  colored  mercenaries  defeated  over 
100,000  Indians  and  thus  sealed  for  2  cen- 
turies the  British  domination  of  the  great 
Indian  subcontinent. 

The  day  when  5,000  white  troops  could 
rout  a  hundred  thousand  Aelatics  ts  over. 
With  300.000  white  troops  In  Korea,  the 
United  States  started  truce  talks  with  the 
undefeated  Chinese  aggressors.  If  the 
United  States  In  18  months  could  not  mop 
up  in  a  war  in  Korea's  85,000  square  mUes, 
how  long  would  it  {ake  America  to  clean  up 
in  Red  China's  4.000,000  square  miles?  Be- 
sides, in  the  Korea  fighting,  America  has  had 
the  advantage  of  easy  access  by  sea  on  three 
sides.  Korea  Is  a  snxall  peninsula,  somewhat 
in  shape  Uke  otir  Florida. 

WC  MT7ST  KVALUATI  KORXA 

America  might  be  able  to  hold  Indefinitely 
a  beachhead  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  But 
at  what  cost  and  to  what  useful  purpose? 
Red  China  cannot  be  decisively  beaten  in 
Korea,  even  if  the  last  Chinese  soldier  is 
driven  out  of  Korea.  The  position  of  the 
Chinese  troops  fighting  in  adjacent  areas 
is  in  no  way  comparable  to  that  of  the  Ger- 
mans or  the  French  fighting  a  foreign  in- 
vader on  their  own  ooil.  When  Paris  or 
Berlin  falls,  the  French  or  the  Germans 
must  be  counted  out.  When  a  forel^  army 
from  6,000  miles  overseas  holds  a  small  area 
on  the  coastal  periphery  of  Red  China,  the 
probabilities  are  that  the  foreign  Invader 
will  be  exhausted,  in  time,  long  before  any 
real  pinch  Is  felt  by  the  Chinese.  And  noth- 
ing could  be  better  for  the  morale  and  the 
militarization  of  China  than  to  have  foreign 
armies  attempting  armed  interventions  on 
the   Chinese   periphery. 

It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  America  has 
■cored  a  great  victory  over  fted  China  merely 
by  defeating  Chinese  attempte  to  expel  U.  M. 
troops  from  Korea.  American  troopa  In 
Korea  have  been  running  a  super  West  Potet 
for  the  Chinese  Beds.     Our  much  Taui;t««d 
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atr  and  technological  superiority  haa  sxiffered 
a  serious  debunking  In  Korea.  CKir  superi- 
ority haa  been  real  enough.  But  It  has  not 
been  able  to  win  the  sort  of  decision  that 
our  naval  superiority  over  Japan  was  able  to 
win  In  a  naval  war  with  Japan.  Ouir  Air 
Force  has  not  been  able  to  Interdict  Chinese 
troop  and  supply  movements.  The  Chinese 
Jet  fliers  have  been  able  to  Interdict  long- 
range  strategic  bombing  by  our  big  planes. 
Their  ability  to  bring  down  our  big  bombers 
by  ground  Are  has  completely  shattered  the 
Illusion  we  could  inock  out  Russia  and  China 
by  long-range  1  Ig  bomber  raids. 

NUMERICAL    SXTPEKIORrrT    nN.\LLT    DZC1SIV« 

This  fighting  has  validated  two  classical 
teachings  of  military  science  and  history  over 
the  centuries:  One  is  that  the  defense  always 
catches  up  with  the  offense;  the  other  is  that 
numerical  superiority  Is  decisive  over  the 
long  run.  Which  side  seems  likely  to  profit 
more  from  America  being  In  a  state  of  per- 
manent war  and  inflation,  our  side  or  the 
Communist  side?  That  is  a  question  to  be 
faced.  Recent  history  should  help  anyone 
arrive  at  the  correct  answer. 

It  was  only  during  and  because  of  World 
War  I  that  communism  was  ever  able  to  get 
started  as  a  working  reality.  Communism, 
from  the  publication  of  the  Communist  Man- 
ifesto In  1848  down  to  1917.  had  been  mainly 
the  dream  of  theorlsU  and  agitators.  The 
failure  of  Britain  and  Germany  to  end  World 
War  I  In  1916  In  a  compromise  peace  gave 
communism  Its  first  chance.  Between  the 
last  two  World  Wars  communism  conquered 
no  new  territory.  Thanks  to  World  War  11 
and  particularly  to  America's  part  In  that 
war,  Including  "imcondltlonal  surrender," 
communism,  since  1945,  has  nearly  doubled 
the  area  and  more  than  quadrupled  the  pop- 
tilatlon  under  its  Iron  rule.  America  won 
the  last  war  for  communism.  Why,  then, 
suppose  that  America,  through  another  war. 
could  do  anything  more  than  repeat  Its 
World  War  II  contribution  to  the  spread  of 
communism? 

IS  PERMANXNT  GLOBAL  WAR   ONLT  ALTERNATTVET 

And  this  bring  us  to  the  most  crucial  ques- 
tion of  all:  "3  permanent  global  war  against 
communism*  the  only  alternative  to  Red 
world  rule? 

If  the  answer  were  clearly  In  the  affirm- 
ative, almost  all  Americans  would  agree  that 
they  must  resign  themselves  to  permanent 
war  and  inflation  as  a  preferable  alternative 
to  Communist  si i very.  ^They  would  say  that 
they  would  prefer  to  flght  and  die  on  their 
feet  rather  than  to  live  on  their  knees.  But 
there  are  the  best  of  reasons  for  believing 
that  these  are  not  our  only  choices.  In  fact, 
there  Is  every  reason  to  believe  that  world 
domination  by  Russia  or  a  single  world  Com- 
munist authority  is  no  real  filternatlve  or 
probability  under  any  circumstances.  We 
have  a  third  choice.  There  Is  a  third  course 
which  Is  far  more  probable. 

Our  third  choice  involves  displaying  more 
faith  In  ourselves,  in  our  values  and  In  our 
Institutions  and  showing  less  fear  of  com- 
munism as  a  world  conquering  force.  This 
third  choice  would  mean  conserving  the 
American  and  western  heritage  rather  than 
dissipating  it  In  global  war  against  a  feared 
and  assumed  Communist  world  conquest.  If 
communism  has  such  qualities  that  it  can 
conquer,  unify  and  rule  the  world  unless 
America  prevents  It  from  doing  so,  then  the 
probabilities  are  that  American  uses  of  force, 
money  and  words  can  never  succeed  In  the 
long  run  against  such  a  world  conquering 
and  unifying  force.  Our  best  calculation  of 
the  probable  Is  that  communism  possesses 
no  such  virtues  or  qualities.  After  all,  no 
great  religion  In  Its  early  or  apostolic  and 
expansive  phase  ever  yet  conquered  and 
unified  the  world.  Why  assume  that  com- 
munism can  or  will  do,  If  unopposed  by 
American  armed  force  all  over  the  globe, 
what  Judaism,  Christianity,  Mohammedan- 


Ism  and  other  great  proselyting  religions 
have  all  failed  thus  far  to  accomplish,  even 
when  they  resorted  to  military  force? 

COMPSOlfISC  PEACE  VSVALLT   WISE 

If  the  British  and  the  Germans  had  been 
wise  enough  to  make  a  compromise  peace 
in  1916,  communism  would  never  have  got 
started  In  Russia  In  1917.  The  British  and 
the  Germans  might  have  been  wise  enough  to 
do  this  If  the  British  had  not  had  from  the 
spring  of  1916  good  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  get  America  Into  the  war  on  their 
side  after  Woodrow  Wilson  had  been  re- 
elected on  a  "he  kept  us  out  of  war"  platform 
In  November  1916. 

There  is  every  reason  to  expect  Commu- 
nist great  powers  like  Russia  and  China  to 
fall  out,  exactly  as  Christian  and  Moslem 
great  powers  and  small  powers  have  fallen  out 
In  the  past.  That  la  to  say,  there  would  b« 
reason  to  expect  the  Communist  Russian  na- 
tionalists to  fall  out  with  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist nationalists.  If  only  America  would 
be  sensible  enough  to  give  them  a  chance  to 
do  so.  Our  recent  and  present  foreign  policy 
has  the  supreme  vice  of  being  calculated 
to  keep  Stalin  and  Communist  Chinese 
leader  Mao  Indefinitely  allied  with  each 
other. 

LET   NATURE   TAKE   FTS    COtTRSE 

The  way  to  get  rifts  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
Is  not  foj  Americans  or  other  westerners  to 
try  to  finance  or  Instigate  with  words  or  aid 
to  puppets  like  Chiang  such  rifts.  The 
way  to  get  such  splits  would  be  for  us  to 
let  nature  take  Its  course  and  to  seek  peace- 
ful coexistence  with  Mao  as  well  as  Stalin. 

The  Idea  that  Americans  can  promote  suc- 
cessful civil  wars  behind  the  Iron  curtain 
Is  singularly  naive.  ClvU  wars,  normally, 
must  be  native  and  spontaneously  generated 
affairs.  The  American  Revolutionists  ac- 
cepted aid  from  the  French  Bourbon  King  in 
the  mission  of  Lafayette.  But  the  King  of 
France  cou'd  never  have  started  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  by  sending  French  agents  to 
the  American  Colonies  with  money  and  prop- 
aganda to  subvert  the  American  colonists 
from  loyalty  to  George  III. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  fear  that  what  Rus- 
sia was  able  to  do,  thanks  to  American  policy 
and  blunders.  In  the  way  of  taking  over  the 
Balkans.  Poland,  and  eventually  Czechoslo- 
vakia. Russia  could  do  tomorrow  without 
our  aid  and  without  the  antecedent  of  a 
world  war  over  all  Western  Europe. 

WORLD  EXPANSION   MEANS  SELT-LIMITATION 

The  fact  that  the  United  States  was  able 
to  annex  California  and  the  great  Southwest 
from  Mexico  through  the  war  of  1848  with 
Mexico  never  warranted  the  fear  or  the  hope 
that  the  United  States  could  or  would  go 
on  to  conquer  and  annex  all  Mexico.  Central 
and  South  America.  Expansion  Is  self-lim- 
iting.   That  Is  almost  a  natural  law. 

Any  nation  has  to  take  a  chance  or  to 
gamble  in  Its  reactions  to  moves  by  great 
expansionist  powers  in  a  phase  of  expansion. 
One  has  to  gamble  that  such  expansion  will 
run  Its  course  and  prove  self-llmltlng  as  well 
as  clash  with  other  expansions.  We  should 
have  let  German  and  Rvissian  Imperialisms 
or  expansionisms  flght  It  out.  We  should 
have  let  Japanese  and  Russian  imperialisms 
flght  It  out.  We  should  now  wait  for  Rus- 
sian and  Chinese  Imperialisms  to  fight  It 
out.  not  do  our  utmost  to  keep  them  allied 
With  each  other. 

To  undertake,  as  we  are  now  doing,  to 
check  any  expansionist  or  aggressive  move 
by  any  Communist  power,  anywhere,  any- 
time. Is  to  give  the  other  fellow  the  Initia- 
tive and  to  attempt  the  Impossible.  Trying 
to  police  the  Red  periphery  of  over  20,000 
miles  would  in  time  exhaust  us. 

IMPOSSIBLE  TO  CONTAIN  COMMUNISM 

It  Will  be  a  physical  Impossibility  for  th« 
United  Stat4»  to  maintain  all  along  the  Rus- 
sian   and    Chinese    periphery    the    sort    of 


armed  force  that  could  repel  any  aggression 
anywhere.  Trying  to  run  two  or  three  Ko- 
reas over  an  indefinite  period  can  only  ex- 
haust us  and  render  us  Increasingly  Inef- 
fective for  American  defense. 

We  must  scrap  completly  the  deterrent 
concept  as  regards  great  powers  like  Russia 
and  China.  The  lessons  or  example  of  Ko- 
rea should  be  quite  as  deterrent  for  future 
American  decisions  or  Initiatives  aa  for  Rus- 
sian. The  atomic  bomb  should  be  as  much 
of  a  deterrent  for  us  as  for  the  Russians. 
We  and  our  Western  Allies  are  far  more 
vulnerable  to  atomic  t>omblng  than  are  the 
Russians  and  Chinese.  Any  hope  of  fright- 
ening the  Russian  or  Chinese  Communists 
by  any  show  of  force  we  can  put  on  Is  ut- 
terly naive.  A  blockade  of  the  China  coast 
will  hurt  our  allies,  especially  the  British, 
more  than  the  Chinese  The  more  we  cut 
off  western  trade  with  Russia  and  China,  the 
more  we  stimulate  or  speed  up  industriali- 
zation behind  the  iron  ctirtaln.  and  the 
more  we  make  our  Western  European  allies 
dependent  on  us  for  gift  aid.  A  deterrent 
works  only  when  the  other  fellow  cannot 
retaliate. 

The  A  bomb  has  no  such  tactical  or  even 
strategic  value  for  combat  purposes  as  is 
commonly  assumed.  The  recent  A  bomb 
tests  In  the  Nevada  desert  only  prove  that  an 
A  bomb  can  destroy  everything  within  a  rela- 
tively small  area.  No  enemy  these  days  will 
concentrate  enough  troops  In  an  area  of  3  or 
3  square  miles  to  make  the  atomic  bomb- 
ing of  such  an  area  of  tactical  value.  The 
A  bomb  can  only  be  effective  against  big 
cities  with  Important  Industries  or  stocks 
concentrated  In  a  small  area.  We  and  West- 
ern Europe  offer  far  more  and  far  more  Im- 
portant targets  than  do  Russia  and  China. 


WE  CANNOT  BE   WORU>  MnSIAHS 

If  we  want  {leaceful  coexistence  with  Rus- 
sia, we  shall  have  to  Ignore  a  lot  of  Commu- 
nist misbehavior  In  areas  accessible  to  both 
Russia  and  China.  We  shall  have  to  aban- 
don any  Idea  of  enforcing  world  peace 
through  U.  N  on  the  basis  of  a  world  rule 
of  law.  We  shall  have  to  renounce  once  for 
all  the  Idea  of  stopping  all  war  or  all  uses 
of  force  by  others  not  approved  of  by  our 
good  selves.  If  we  d^  not  attempt  to  lay 
down  a  wcrld  law  to  the  white  minority  of 
only  some  20  percent  holding  sway  in  South 
Africa  over  the  colored  majority,  why  as- 
sume we  have  to  lay  down  the  law  to  th« 
hundreds  of  millions  of  Chinese  or  Asiatic 
peoples  when  we  think  their  governments 
act  Improperly? 

We  must  return  to  the  traditional  con- 
cepts and  ways  of  diplomacy.  We  must  try 
to  Umtt  rather  than  stop  war.  We  must 
rely  more  on  reciprocity  or  horse  trading 
and  less  on  the  use  of  force.  We  must 
concentrate  on  trying  to  conserve  what  we 
have  In  the  Americas  and  stop  crusading 
all  over  the  earth  for  that  which  Is  unat- 
tainable by  force.  We  must  scrap  the  de- 
lusion that  we  have  to  defend  the  entire 
world  In  order  to  defend  America. 

PEACE    NOT   INSIVISIBUC 

Utvlnov  said  back  In  the  early  thirties 
that  peace  Is  Indivisible.  He  was  wrong. 
He  was  later  shelved  by  his  Communist 
masters  when  they  teamed  up  with  Hitler 
In  August  1939.  It  was  Hitler,  not  the 
Communists,  who  broke  that  pact.  Peace 
Is  not  necessarily  Indivisible.  Some  nations 
can  be  at  peace.  If  they  so  desire,  while 
others  are  at  war.    This  la  a  lesson  of  hlatory. 

Of  course,  the  United  States  now  has  the 
physical  ability  to  Jump  Into  every  war  that 
starts  anywhere  on  eanh.  But  that  does 
not  mean  that  the  United  States  can  either 
stop  or  win  every  war  that  breaks  out.  It 
merely  means  that  the  United  States  Is 
now  rich  and  mighty  enough  to  get  Its  fin- 
gers burned  anywhere  there  Is  a  flre. 
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To  call  nanlnterrentlon  or  neutrality  iso- 
lation lam  la  a  groas  abuse  of  words.  A 
neutral  has  diplomatic  and  trade,  as  well 
as  cultural  and  many  other  kinds  of.  rela- 
tions with  both  sides  In  a  war  which  the 
neutral  Is  smart  enough  not  to  enter.  An 
extreme  Interventlontst  policy,  such  as  the 
United  6t;ites  Is  now  following,  leads  to 
the  most  Hmtastlc  types  of  Isolation  imag- 
inable. Ttus,  for  example,  the  United  States 
has  recently  been  putting  pressure  on  the 
British  to  stop  trade  through  Hong  Kong 
with  Comriunlst  China.  The  Urlted  States 
would  Isolite  Britain.  Western  »uroj)e.  and 
Japan  from  trade  with  the  Communist  third 
of  the  earth  Nothing  could  be  more  Iso- 
lationist than  the  present  Internationalist 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  It  seeks 
to  Isolate  a  third  of  the  world  from  the 
other  two-thirds. 

American  foreign  policy  seems  calculated. 
If  not  Intended,  to  produce  the  following 
two  major  results: 

1.  The  cold  war  pronx)te8  division  rather 
than  unlfl»tlon  of  the  world. 

a.  The  old  war  Isolates  the  warring  world 
aectors  om:  from  the  other 

Therefore.  American  foreign  policy  U  now 
dlvlalonlst  and  laolatlonut  In  the  extreme. 
Of  course,  this  la  only  for  the  duration  of 
the  war.  Once  America  wins  the  war  and 
lisher-;  In  the  millennium,  the  world  will  be 
united  and  there  will  be  no  more  Isolation. 
But  that  U  a  pipe  dream.  The  realities  are 
war  and  war-caused  division  and  Isolation. 
Those  realities  are  the  essence  of  present 
American  foreign  policy.  They  may  be  ex- 
plained or  Justified  on  given  grounds.  But. 
as  realities,  their  existence  cannot  be  denied. 
Shall  we  ead  these  realities  with  a  return  to 
traditional  American  foreign  policy  or  shall 
we  prolong;  them  Indefinitely  until  our  cru- 
aade  ushers  In  the  millennium?  That  Is  the 
lasus. 

nunc  OS  amebicaj*  bawd-outs 

Our  British  and  Western  European  allies — 
the  Japanise  also — do  not  like  the  trade  Iso- 
lation demanded  by  American  foreign  policy. 
In  return  lor  having  to  submit  to  this  Ameri- 
can dlctat<>d  Isolation,  our  allies  will  demand, 
and  Justly,  more  hand-outs  at  the  expense 
of  the  American  taxpayer.  This  laolatlon  Is 
supposed  to  hurt  the  Communists.  Actually. 
It  la  hurtlig  the  American  taxpayer  and  forc- 
ing the  Communists  to  greater  economic  self- 
sufficiency,  which  Is  Just  what  the  doctor 
would  prescribe  for  the  Communist  world. 

American  leadership  plus  American  Ideas 
have  the  American  people  trapped  In  perma- 
nent war  and  Inflation.  Of  course,  this  would 
not  t)e  true  If  It  were  not  for  the  foreign 
devils  like  Stalin  and  Mao  But  the  foreign 
devils  are  as  permanent  as  original  stn  or 
the  weather.  From  this  trap,  the  only  pos- 
sible eecap<>  Is  through  a  new  approach  to 
the  securltj  problem. 

The  grea-  peril  Is  not  communism.  It  Is 
permanent  war.  This  war  Is  not  a  matter 
uf  stopping  communism.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
assuring  the  very  conditions  out  of  which 
communlsn:  emerges  and  on  which  commu- 
nism thrives  and  spreads.  America's  deter- 
rent Intervention  In  Korea  touched  off  the 
PerslaD  conlscatlon  of  British  oil  properties 
and  a  whole  series  of  antlwhlte  violence 
across  Nortn  Africa  and  Egypt.  The  more 
America  tries  to  deter,  the  better  the  Chinese 
fight  and  the  tougher  and  tigller  become  the 
colored  nationalists. 

T*e  American  choices  are  not  the  millen- 
nium by  American  armed  force  or  Communist 
enslftvemeni  by  armed  force.  The  choices  are 
permanent,  global  war  or  a  less  warlike  co- 
existence w1  th  our  present  enemies. 

AMERICAN    WUI    aUOULO    CAIN    OXSIRED    RSSULTS 

The  alternative  to  permanent  war  la  occa- 
sional neutrality.  The  alternative  to  un- 
limited war  U  limited  wars.  Saying  all  this 
Is  not  makiag  a  plea  for  pacifism  or  nonre- 


slstance.  It  Is  merely  saying  that  America 
should  enter  a  war  only  If  and  when  It  seems 
likely  that  It  has  a  chance  of  achieving  a 
desired  result  by  so  doing.  American  de- 
fense, of  course,  Is  always  a  good  reason  for 
fighting.  But  American  defense  should  be 
given  a  limited,  a  rational,  and  practical 
definition.  If  the  defense  of  America  re- 
quires the  defense  by  Americans  of  all  areas 
bordering  on  Russia  and  China,  then  our 
outlook  would  seem  hopeless.  Fortunately, 
this  Idea  of  American  defense  Is  fallacious. 

The  Idea  of  American  empire  now  seems 
to  beguile  many  minds.  Other  words  and 
phrases  are  often  used  to  camouflage  this  new 
imperialism.  Among  them  are  American 
world  leadership,  the  American  century  and 
the  American  mission.  Well,  the  evidence 
mounts  daily  that  the  day  of  white  empire 
over  colored  peoples  Is  over.    And  rightly  so. 


IMPERIALISM    NO  LONCl 


WORKS 


White  Imperialism  worked  and  paid  In  the 
nineteenth  century,  Jxjst  as  African  slavery 
paid  In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. White  imperialism  no  longer  pays 
or  works  Americans  thinking  In  terms  of 
American  empire  are  today  a  real  nuisance. 
If  not  a  public  menace. 

The  trend  since  the  days  of  Joan  of  Arc, 
right  down  through  George  Washington  and 
many  other  great  liberators,  has  been  pretty 
consistently  against  the  foreigner  Interven- 
ing with  armed  force  for  any  purpose  outside 
of  his  own  land.  The  perloda  of  successful 
and  profitable  armed  Intervention  by  for- 
eigners In  other  lands  have  been  terminated. 
one  after  the  other.  Why  sbo\ild  Americans 
now  hope  or  try  to  defy  this  secular  trend? 

PEACE  NOT  OBTAINABLE  THROUGH  FORCE 

World  unity  Is  a  noble  Ideal  or  concept. 
So  Is  world  peace.  But  these  Ideals  have 
never  as  yet  been  realized  by  the  triumph  of 
the  physical  force  of  one  people,  one  religion, 
or  one  leader.  Any  scheme  of  world  unity 
which  has  to  be  set  up  and  nm  by  the  force 
of  a  foreign  army  of  Intervention  will  al- 
ways— today  more  than  ever  before — provoke 
more  fighters  to  oppose  It  than  upholders  to 
Impose  It. 

If  Europe  needs  tmlflcatlon,  let  Europeans, 
not  Americans  with  dollars  and  bullets,  do 
the  unifying.  Europe  for  the  Europeans. 
Africa  for  the  Africans.  Asia  for  the  Asians, 
and  so  on.  That  Is  the  spirit  of  the  modern 
age.  If  the  world  Is  to  t)e  unified — and  this 
pamphlet  does  not  oppose  world  unifica- 
tion— It  will  have  to  be  unified  by  spiritual 
or  moral  forces,  not  by  physical  force  wielded 
by  some  Imperialist  nation  with  a  romantic 
sense  of  manifest  destiny  and  global  mission 
to  lead  others. 

The  case  against  Imperialism  today  Is 
practical  as  much  as  moral.  This  pamphlet 
argues  no  case  against  world  unity  or  world 
peace.  But  It  denounces  as  both  morally 
wrong  and  utterly  impractical  any  scheme 
Involving  permanent  war  to  achieve  either 
world  unity  or  world  peace.  What  Is  vn-ong 
with  such  a  war  Is  that  It  cannot  bring  about 
either  world  unity  or  world  peace,  while  It 
Is  sure  to  cause  all  sorts  of  human  tragedies 
and  dlaasters — all  to  no  useful  purpose. 

TOO     MUCH     DETENSE     NOT    DEFENSE 

The  pamphlet  does  not  argue  against  de- 
fense. But  It  Insists  that  there  Is  a  lot 
wrong  with  too  much  defense  or  with  an  Im- 
practical defense.  For  one.  thing,  too  much 
defense  Is  not  defense.  The  notion  that  we 
cannot  spend  too  much  on  defense  Is  as  falla- 
cious as  would  be  the  notion  that,  Inasmuch 
aa  we  need  food  In  order  to  live,  one  Jiist  can- 
not eat  too  much. 

True,  America  has  a  defense  or  security  In- 
terest In  every  foreign  sltuatloti  and  In  every 
foreign  war.  But  this  Interest  cannot  t>e 
served  by  our  attempting  to  teject  ourselves 
Into  every  foreign  situation  and  Into  every 
foreign  war.  The  prevailing  American  oon- 
aenstis  about  war  would  seem  to  be  that  th« 


only  decent  thing  America  can  do  about  any 
war  that  breaks  out  Is  to  Jump  light  Into 
that  war  as  fast  as  It  can.  WeU.  that  U 
ahowlng  an  Interest  In  the  war  and  doing 
something  about  the  war.  But  It  Is  not 
necessarily  either  Btopi>lng  or  winning  tta« 
war.  Nor  Is  it  necessarily  serving  any  Amer- 
ican interest. 

DEFENSE     MUST    HAVX    LaOTATIONS 

What  must  we  Americans  rely  on  for  se- 
curity then.  If  we  are  not  to  Jump  Into 
every  war  that  occurs?  Well,  we  must  rely 
largely  on  the  Interplay  of  forces  other  than 
our  own.  especially  In  distant  areas  far  from 
our  shores,  to  right  many  foreign  situations, 
to  solve  many  problems  and  to  end  many 
wars.  Just  because  we  can  defend  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere  and  exercise  within  It  mors 
control  than  any  continental  power  can  exer- 
cise over  Europe  and  Asia,  It  does  not  follow 
that  we  can  do  the  same  all  over  the  earth. 
Distance  makes  a  difference.  Geography 
matters.  One  of  the  most  popular  and  silly 
bromides  of  the  times  Is  the  statement 
that  the  Improvement  In  technology  and 
communications  has  brought  the  world 
closer  together  and  annihilated  space  and 
distance.  What  nonsense.  True,  a  European 
or  American  fiyer  can  reach  any  part  of  the 
earth  from  any  other  these  days  In  a  few 
hours.  But  In  the  days  of  Cllve  of  India  and 
George  Washington  a  handful  of  British  ma- 
rines sailing  a  vessel  that  took  a  month  or 
6  weeks  to  cross  the  Atlantic  could  land 
almost  anywhere  in  Asia  and  Africa  and 
strut  around  as  lords  of  all  they  surveyed, 
with  no  fear  of  successful  challenge  by  the 
poor  benighted  natives.  Our  troops,  our 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  can  get  to  Korea  today 
all  right,  but  they  are  facing  a  flght  there 
the  like  of  which  no  white  troops  ever  were 
up  against  In  Asia  before  this  centtn^.  In 
many  ways,  the  world  today  Is  more  divided 
and  less  accessible  than  ever  before. 

We  must  let  the  power  factors  In  remote 
areas  work  out,  as  they  will,  freely  and  with- 
out our  armed  Intervention,  new  power 
equations  or  new  balances  of  power.  Only 
such  balances  of  power  as  are  worked  out 
without  the  Intervention  of  our  armed  might 
can  endure  without  the  Indefinite  continu- 
ance of  Guch  Intervention.  Americans  today 
are  naive  enough  to  imagine  ih&t  America 
can  intervene  In  a  power  conflict  anywhere 
to  work  out  a  new  balance  of  power  and 
then,  having  created  that  new  power  situa- 
tion, can  withdraw  leaving  It  to  be  sustained 
by  written  agreements  or  some  mystic  thing 
called  the  world  rule  of  law. 

BALANCED     POWER     MEANS    EVENTUAL    WAX 

We  thought  In  1917.  1941,  and  1960  that 
we  had  to  create  a  new  balance  of  power 
agreeable  to  our  Ideas  of  what  was  right 
and  what  was  good  for  us.  But  the  catcb 
In  all  such  armed  Interventions  Is  briefly 
summarized  as  follows: 

1.  The  new  power  balance  created  by  an 
expensive  use  of  American  armed  might  In 
a  foreign  war  can  last  only  as  long  as  America 
keeps  up  Its  armed  intervention  In  that  sit- 
uation or  area.  Hence  we  have  to  maintain 
huge  armitis  of  occupation  over  Europe  and 
Asia,  with  air  bases  everywhere  we  can  get 
them,  tnd  with  colossal  subsidies  to  satellites. 

2.  While  the  United  States  may  be  able  to 
afford  a  brief  apell  of  foreign  war  to  create 
a  new  balance  of  power.  It  cannot  afford 
Indeflnltely  the  costs  of  the  necessary  armed 
Intervention  and  subsidies  to  satellites  In 
such  vast  areas  necessary  for  the  preservation 
of  the  new  balance  of  power. 

The  American  people  decided  they  oould 
not  stand  for  the  new  pwwer  situation  that 
might  result  if  they  allowed  Germany  and 
Russia  to  fl«ht  It  out.  either  In  1017  or  1941. 
or  if  they  allowed  the  Japanese  and  the 
Chinese  and  the  Russians  to  flght  It  out  In 
Asia,  or  If  tJhey  allowed  a  Korean  war  to  take 
Its  eourae  with   the   iHt>babiltty   that  Uks 
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Russians  or  Chinese  would  end  up  masters 
of  Korea.  The  American  people  could  afford 
a  short  war  to  tip  the  scales  In  a  European 
power  clash  or  In  an  Asiatic  power  clash. 
But  can  the  American  people  afford  the 
costs  of  permanent  intervention  to  main- 
tain any  given  power  equation  either  in 
Europe  or  Asia?  The  answer  is  emphatically 
"No."  The  area  is  too  vast.  The  number  of 
people  Involved  is  too  great. 

The  new  stalemate  brought  on  by  Ameri- 
can intervention  creates  a  continuing  pres- 
sure on  America  to  fight  Just  one  more  war 
to  set  up  a  new  situation  in  which  there 
will  be  no  devil  like  the  Kaiser.  Hitler,  or 
Stalin. 

How  much  simpler  and  safer  for  America 
would  it  be  to  let  them  flght  it  out  and  to 
make  continuing  readjustment  to  changing 
power  situations.  The  idea  that  America  by 
intervening  in  a  war  can  create  a  new  and 
permanent  power  situation  to  our  liking  is 
utterly  mad.  America  can  only  create  a  new 
power  situation  which  will  last  only  as  long 
as  America  supports  it  with  continued  and 
costly  Intervention.  There  will  always  be 
some  danger  or  risk  for  the  United  States  in 
any  change  in  the  power  situation  anywhere 
on  earth.  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  set  up  and 
maintain  everywhere  on  earth  pov  3r  situa- 
tions to  suit  American  ideas  of  American 
Interest  or  of  abstract  right. 

OUR   POLICT   LlUmO)   BT   C.\SH 

What  the  American  people  can  afford  in 
the  way  of  national  defense  must  be  de- 
cided by  the  taxpayer  and  not  by  the  pro- 
fessional soldiers.  American  defense  has  to 
be  harmonized  with  the  demands  of  a  sound 
American  economy,  sound  money  and  a  high 
degree  of  individual  liberty  for  Americans. 
A  defense  program  which  sacrifices  all  these 
values  Is  no  defense  program.  It  is  a  pro- 
gram for  liquidating  the  American  heritage 
and  the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  defense  program  at  present,  so-called. 
Is  a  success  for  the  purposes  of  our  military 
and  civilian  bureaucrats.  It  is  a  success  for 
keeping  up  a  war  boom.  It  is  a  success  for 
keeping  up  the  flow  of  American  money  to 
foreign  satellites.  But  that  is  not  defense 
for  Anaerlca.  It  has  not  produced  satisfac- 
tory results  in  Korea,  Iran,  Egypt.  Tunis  any 
more  than  throughout  Western  Europe.  It  Is 
doing  things  that  are  bad  for  American  and 
good  for  the  survival  and  spread  of  commu- 
nlam.  Let  us  drop  the  doing  of  these  things. 
We  are  up  against  the  continuing  and 
mounting  costs  in  lives  and  resources  of  at- 
tempting the  Impossible  all  over  the  world 
In  the  name  of  defense. 

We  can  survive  what  communism  or  ag- 
gressors may  do  In  other  lands.  We  can 
fall  to  survive  what  we  are  doing  to  our- 
selves and  our  institutions  through  being  In 
a  state  of  permanent  war  and  inflation. 
Americas  security  is  to  be  sought  in  a  true 
conservatism,  a  conservation  of  our  national 
heritage  and  of  our  resources  both  In  human 
beings  and  natural  wealth.  Unfortunately, 
most  Americans  generally  considered  to  be 
conservatives  are  really  not  conservatives  at 
all.    They  are  would-be  global  crusaders. 


Senator  McCarthy 
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HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  XLLINOtS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
graduate  of  Northwestern  University,  I 
have  noted  with  great  interest  that  Ken- 


neth Cole?rove.  professor  of  political  sci- 
ence at  Northwestern,  has  completed  a 
study  on  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  of 
Wisconsin. 

Professor  Colegrove's  reputation  as  a 
man  and  as  a  scholar  is  above  reproach, 
and  his  many  years  of  study  in  the  art 
of  political  science  have  earned  for  him 
an  enviable  position  in  that  field.  The 
thoughts  he  has  put  forth  in  his  study 
of  Senator  McCarthy  are.  therefore,  the 
considered  views  of  a  seasoned  political 
scientist. 

In  writing  this  article  for  Freedom 
Clubs,  which  organization  believes  that 
the  issues  of  the  day  are  too  important 
to  resolve  at  the  level  of  name  calling, 
especially  the  art  of  character  assas- 
sination as  it  is  being  widely  practiced 
today.  Professor  Colegrove  has  attempted 
a  scholarly  and  competent  investigation 
of  what  has  been  one  of  the  most  vicious 
smear  campaigns  of  our  times.  The  most 
spectacular  example  of  the  use  of  this 
device  in  avoiding  to  face  the  real  issues 
is  to  be  found  in  the  personal  attacks 
upon  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy,  of  Wis- 
consin. Professor  Colegrove  evaluates 
Senator  McCarthy's  speeches  in  the 
United  States  Senate  and  attempts  to 
apprait-  in  an  objective  way  the  issue  of 
"McCarthyism." 

Professor  Colegrove's  analysis  of  the 
Charges  of  "McCarthj'ism"  is  as  follows: 
Senator  McCarthy 

Twenty-three  hundred  years  ago.  an  elo- 
quent Athenian  citizen  gave  voice  to  a  series 
of  devastating  orations  against  Philip  of 
Macedon.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  Demoe- 
thenes  could  have  documented  all  the 
charges  uttered  In  his  celebrated  Philippics. 
His  indictment  of  King  Philip  advanced  far 
beyond  the  evidence  at  his  command. 
Nevertheless,  history  has  recorded  him  as  a 
patriotic  citizen  who  rendered  a  memorable 
service  to  the  Athenian  city-state  by  hla 
powerful  denunciation  of  the  enemy  of  Greek 
-lemocracy. 

I  do  not  intend  to  infer  that  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy Is  an  American  Demosthene«.  So  far 
as  I  know,  he  does  not  pretend  to  Hellenic 
eloquence.  But  I  do  intend  to  offer  the  thesis 
that  in  time  of  national  crisis,  when  all  the 
evidence  Is  unavailable,  but  when  consider- 
able evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  national 
security  is  endangered,  guardians  of  public 
welfare  are  Justlfled  in  raising  charges  that 
Will  lead  to  the  investigation  of  the  actions 
of  persons  and  groups  which  are  under  seri- 
ous suspicion  as  a  menace  to  democratic 
government.  To  put  It  more  bluntly,  in  the 
words  of  the  Roman  proverb,  "the  welfare 
of  the  people  is  the  highest  law." 

TO    OVERCOME    OBSTACLES 

Without  question,  the  charge  of  harboring 
Communists  which  Senator  McCaetht 
brought  against  the  State  Department  in  his 
Wheeling  address  In  February  1950  wa* 
crude  and  rude.  In  his  subsequent  addresses, 
he  sometimes  appeared  to  contradict  him- 
self. But  his  sledgehammer  blows  were  a 
natural  reaction  to  the  hostility  of  a  corrupt 
administration  toward  any  adequate  Inves- 
tigation of  communism  in  the  executive 
branch  of  Government.  In  conformity  with 
the  instincts  of  Pendergast  machine  politics, 
seeking  to  hide  any  malfeasance  In  office. 
President  Truman  had  denounced  honest  ef- 
forts to  search  out  subversives  In  the  Federal 
Government.  He  had  branded  the  probe  of 
the  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  Into  Commu- 
nist spying  in  the  Federal  Government  as  a 
"red  herring."  He  accused  congressional  in- 
vestigation   of   subversives    In   Government 


as  an  effort  to  promote  public  hysteria. 
Dean  Acheson.  his  Secretary  of  State,  even  af- 
ter the  conviction  of  a  former  high-ranking 
officer  for  perjury  In  connection  with  charges 
of  spying  had  declared  that  he  would  not 
turn  his  back  on  Alger  Hiss.  The  corrupt 
Democratic  Government  had  thrown  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  an  effective  investiga- 
tion of  Communist  Influences  In  the  Federal 
Government. 

Btuirr  talk 

The  brutal  charges  of  Senator  McCarvht 
were  thus  a  natural  reaction  to  the  pugna- 
cious refusal  of  the  Trxunan  administration 
to  assist  congressional  Investigation  of  the 
loyalty  of  Federal  employees.  The  need  for 
Investigation  was  obvious  to  honest  and  alert 
citizens.  The  western  democracies  were  en- 
gaged In  a  cold  war  with  the  most  danger- 
ous dlcutorshlp  In  modern  history.  By 
means  of  new  techniques  of  Infiltration  and 
subversion,  the  Moscow -directed  Commu- 
nist Party,  was  engaged  in  undermining 
constitutional  government  In  every  demo- 
cratic country  In  the  world.  Even  the  Re- 
publican Party,  both  In  and  out  of  Congress. 
had  proved  to  be  lethargic  and  leaderless 
when  confronted  with  the  problem  of  sub- 
versive Influences  in  Federal  Government. 

In  the  meanwhile,  under  the  advice  of 
pro-Communists,  the  State  Department  had 
abandoned  the  faithful  ally  of  America. 
Chiang  Kai-shek,  and  the  Nationalist  Gov- 
ernment in  China,  and  had  directly  and  in- 
directly promoted  the  victory  of  the  Chinese 
Communists  under  Mao  Tse-tung.  The  De- 
partment had  assisted  a  Red  dictatorship, 
known  to  be  in  alliance  with  Soviet  Russia, 
to  win  control  over  400.000.000  Chinese  peo- 
ple. Finally,  after  the  debacle  of  the  open- 
door  policy  in  China  in  1949.  the  Depart- 
ment had  the  effrontery  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  a  patently  false  explanation  In 
the  white  paper  on  China.  Even  then,  the 
Department  was  secretly  plaruilng  to  aban- 
don Formosa  and  to  give  full  recognition  to 
the  Chinese  Reds. 

ACCOMPLISHED     TRUirJUL     RESULTS 

It  was  under  these  distressing  circum- 
stances that  the  smashing  charges  of  the 
Wisconsin  Senator  awakened  public  opin- 
ion, prodded  the  Republican  Members  of 
CongresF  into  action,  and  compelled  Con- 
gress to  Inaugurate  Investigations  that  ul- 
timately proved  fruitful  In  exposing  Com- 
munist operations  to  control  American  for- 
eign policy. 

All  of  this  was  not  accomplished  without 
an  emotional  convulsion.  Senator  McCar- 
thy's sweeping  charges  against  Owen  Lattl- 
more  and  Philip  Jessup  stirred  a  deep  re- 
sentment in  the  breasts  of  millions  of  men 
and  women  who  had  no  personal  knowledge 
of  these  Individuals  but  who  thought  that 
they  saw  a  grave  danger  to  freedom  of  speech 
and  liberty  by  the  utterance  of  such  charges, 
especially  on  part  of  a  Senator  who  could 
claim  congressional  Immunity.  Some  lib- 
erals even  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  leg- 
islative immunity  should  be  removed  from 
the  Constitution.  Second  reflection,  how- 
ever, showed  that  democracy  would  greatly 
suffer  If  the  representatives  of  the  people 
were  not  left  atMOlutely  free  to  express  their 
views  on  the  floor  of  the  legislature. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  Senator  McCar- 
thy had  deeply  offended  the  Innermost  con- 
victions of  millions  of  American  citizens.  To 
some  voters  it  appeared  that  he  had  tram- 
pled upon  the  American  tradition  that  the 
accxised  is  deemed  innocent  until  convicted. 
To  others  It  seemed  that  his  broad  charges, 
without  complete  supporting  evidence,  were 
unfair  to  the  victims  of  the  accusation  and 
violated  an  American  principle  of  fair  play. 
To  many  soft  liberals,  who  felt  that  free- 
dom of  speech  required  the  atjsence  of  any 
restrictions  upon  the  propaganda  ot  Com- 
munists even  when  advocating  the  over- 
throw  of  the  American  Constitution  by  foro^ 
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Senator    McCarthy    appeared    as   •   violent 
enemy  of  constitutional  liberty. 

Btrr  THE  SPARKS  FLEW 

Smugness  is  not  one  of  the  besetting  sins 
of  the  American  people.  Nevertheless.  Sen- 
ator McCvrtht  provoked  one  of  the  most 
curious  displays  of  self-righteousness  In 
American  history.  In  June  1950.  six  liberal 
Republican  Senators,  at  the  behest  of  a  lady 
Senator,  signed  a  declaration  of  conscience 
bitterly  condemning  Senator  McCarthy's 
"selfish  political  exploitation  of  fear,  bigotry. 
Ignorance,  and  Intolerance."  These  Sena- 
tors condemned  the  complacency  of  the 
Democratic  administration  toward  commu- 
nism, but  they  were  obviously  too  nice-mind- 
ed to  atta:k  the  problem  in  the  manner  that 
William  Lloyd  Garrison  attacked  the  evil  of 
slavery.  Within  a  short  time,  at  least  one  of 
the  masculine  signers  ap>ologlzed  for  his 
lapse  intc  political  smugness.  E>oubtless.  In 
due  time,  others  of  the  six  will  regret  an  act 
of  affectation. 

If  Seniitor  McCarthy  found  consolation 
In  reflection  on  classical  history,  be  could 
recall  that  Demosthenes  was  savagely  at- 
tacked bj  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens 
because  of  his  blunt  charges  against  King 
Philip.  Of  course,  it  was  uncomfortable  to 
reflect  In  the  year  1950  that  the  Macedonian 
party  In  the  year  351  B.  C.  was  bent  on  sub- 
jecting Athens  to  a  foreign  power.  But  the 
protection  of  Communists  In  the  American 
Government  ran  In  the  same  direction. 
Those  wfco  would  preserve  American  liberty 
by  permitting  Communists  to  undermine 
American  liberty,  were  wittingly  or  unwit- 
tingly offering  the  conquest  of  their  coun- 
try to  a  lorelgn  power.  In  the  same  manner 
as  the  Macedonian  party  in  Athens  invited 
Philip  to  take  over  the  city-state.  It  would 
be  erroneous  to  brand  President  Truman  and 
the  Democrats  who  protected  communism  in 
Federal  Government  as  traitors  to  their 
country.  On  the  other  hand,  history  will 
not  award  them  the  distinction  of  stalwart 
guardlani^  of  national  security. 

WTTHOtrr  JUSTinCATlOH 

A  frequent  charge  made  against  Senator 
McCarthy  by  President  Truman,  the  State 
Department,  and  Democratic  Congressmen 
was  the  allegation  that  he  was  engaged  In 
the  spre:id  of  public  hysteria.  The  facta 
do  not  Justify  this  acctisatlon.  for  an  exam- 
ination of  the  record  shows  that  most  of 
the  hysteria  was  found,  not  In  the  ranks 
of  the  pro-Americans  and  anti-Communists, 
but  rather  among  the  enemies  of  Senator 
McCarthy.  Defenders  of  the  SUte  Depart- 
ment indented  the  word  "McCarthyism"  for 
propaganda  effect.  Into  this  symbol,  the 
soft  liberals  poured  all  their  opprobrium, 
venom,  t.nd  contempt.  Thousands  of  per- 
sons whc'  were  otherwise  possessed  of  emo- 
tional stability  became  off  balance  as  they 
delivered  their  sentiments  on  "McCarthy- 
ism." Reflned  countenances  turned  to  bit- 
terness and  unpleasant  sneers  as  lips  spit  out 
the  contemptuous  word.  Even  well-poised 
former  Oxford  scholars,  both  inside  and  out- 
side the  Senate,  lost  their  aplomb  when  dis- 
coursing on  the  theme  "McCarthyism." 

This  lysterla  Invaded  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress. S'?ldom  has  the  United  States  Senate 
witnessed  a  more  passionate,  vindictive,  and 
dlaagreet.ble  debate  than  occurred  on  July 
ao,  1950,  when  Senator  Millard  E.  Tydings, 
reported  the  findings  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  regard- 
ing the  McCarthy  charges.  Senator  Tydings' 
address  was  an  amazing  tissue  of  arrogance 
and  deceit.  As  to  lack  of  dignity  It  was  only 
exceeded  by  the  amazing  performance  of 
Senator  Dennis  Chavez  who,  on  May  12.  1950, 
made  a  scurrUous  attack  on  Prof.  Louis  F. 
Budenz  as  a  result  of  his  testimony  that 
Owen  Lattlmore  was  considered  by  the  editor 
of  the  Dally  Worker  as  a  concealed  member 
of  a  Communist  cell  in  the  Institute  of  Pa- 
cific Relations.     In  extenuation  of  this  dis- 


graceful episode.  It  would  be  comforting  to 
believe  that  the  address  was  prepared  by  an 
Interested  party  other  than  the  Senator  and 
read  by  him  when  not  wholly  aware  of  his 
actions. 

A  comparison  of  the  addresses  of  Senator 
McCarthy  and  those  of  his  traducers  will 
show  on  what  side  the  hysteria  Is  to  be 
found.  Compared  to  the  speeches  of  Tydings, 
Chavez,  and  Benton,  and  the  press  releases 
of  the  State  Department,  the  addresses  of 
Joseph  McCarthy  are  almost  models  of  pro- 
priety. He  accused  certain  officials  as  being 
Communists  or  subversive  agents,  as  well  as 
being  guilty  of  perjury.  But  even  these  ac- 
cusations were  presented  in  an  impersonal 
manner.  On  the  other  hand,  his  opponents, 
including  even  Senator  J.  Wn,UAM  Ful- 
bricht,  injected  emotional  atacks  on  Senator 
McCarthy's  character  that  had  no  proper 
place  In  the  debate. 

AND  THERE   WAS  WTHTTEW ASHING 

A  low  ebb  in  congressional  investigation 
was  reached  by  the  Tydings  subcommittee. 
No  committee  or  subcommittee,  in  the  en- 
tire history  of  Congress,  ever  violated  more 
egregiously  its  mandate  for  investigation 
than  did  the  Tydings  subcommittee.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  the  Sen- 
ate was  equally  at  fault  for  allowing  the  dis- 
honest report  of  its  subcommittee  to  come 
before  the  Senate. 

The  subcommittee  had  been  appointed  to 
Investigate  the  charges  of  Senator  McCarthy 
against  Owen  Lattlmore  and  other  alleged 
Communist  agents.  But  Instead  of  Investi- 
gating Lattlmore,  the  subcommittee  inves- 
tigated McCarthy.  Minority  counsel  was 
denied  the  right  to  participate  In  the  exam- 
ination of  witnesses.  The  examination  of 
Stale  Department  loyalty  files  proved  to  be 
a  farce.  The  final  report  was  a  deceptive 
whitewash  of  persons  accused  as  Communist 
agents  and  of  the  State  Department  which 
had  patently  followed  pro-Communist  ad- 
vice. At  the  same  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
two  minority  members  of  the  sutxximmlttee 
on  behalf  of  a  genuine  investigation  had  been 
little  more  than  feeble.  One  of  them  ap- 
peared almost  Indifferent;  the  other.  Senator 
Lodge,  figuratively  slapped  the  wrist  of  the 
guilty  chairman  In  a  few  polite  little 
speeches. 

Btrr   It'CAlTHT   WAS   VINDICATED 

The  episode  led  to  a  well-deserved  defeat 
of  Senator  Ttdincs  for  reelection  by  the 
voters  of  Maryland.  It  also  led  to  a  decision 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  Inaugurate  a  forthright  investigation  of 
Communist  agencies  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  combination  of  Republican  and 
anti-Truman  Senators,  In  December  1950.  In- 
sured the  adoption  of  a  resolution  author- 
izing the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  to  In- 
vestigate subversive  activities  in  the  United 
States  as  well  as  the  Federal  Internal  secu- 
rity laws.  As  a  result,  this  committee,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Senator  Pat  McCarran, 
of  Nevada,  inaugurated  a  genuine  Investiga- 
tion, following  the  best  procedures  of  Amer- 
ican legal  science.  Its  hearings  have  already 
substantiated  a  large  part  of  the  charges  of 
Senator  McCarthy,  and  well  may  lead  to 
proof  of  all  these  charges. 

Undoubtedly,  the  McCarthy  episode  has 
made  a  permanent  impression  upon  Amer- 
ican morals  and  manners.  Many  of  the  per- 
sons who  talked  loudest  about  "McCarthy- 
ism" have  not  studied  either  the  speeches 
of  the  WUconsln  Senator  or  the  evidence  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  In  the  in- 
terest of  good  government,  we  may  well  pray 
that  In  the  future  we  will  have  more  light 
and  less  heat  on  this  controversial  Issue. 
AS  thr  ptiblic  welfare  is  served 

In  closing,  I  will  revert  to  my  opening 
thesis:  Salus  popull  suprema  est  lex.  (The 
public  welfare  Is  the  highest  law.)  There 
may  be  severe  hardships  Inflicted  upon  citi- 
zens who  may  be  nan^ed  as  proper  objscts  oX 


Investigation  by  Members  of  Congress,  par- 
ticularly in  case  the  accused  persons  are  In- 
nocent of  the  accusation.  On  the  other 
hand.  If  the  actions  of  the  accused  have 
given  Justifiable  grounds  for  suspicion  of 
subversive  activities,  there  Is  no  good  reason 
why.  In  the  name  of  the  people,  such  persons 
should  not  be  brought  under  legislative  In- 
vestigation. The  freedoms  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  are  Indeed  very  precious  liberties. 
But  good  citizens  will  conduct  themselves  In 
a  manner  to  deserve  the  protection  of  these 
freedoms. 


Ethks  in  GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  16.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
imder  unanimous  consent  granted  by  the 
House.  I  am  including  an  address  I  have 
delivered  on  Monday  at  a  luncheon  meet- 
ing of  the  Reserve  Chaplains'  Organiza- 
tion in  Washington: 

I  appreciate  your  Invitation  to  appear  be- 
fore a  very  Important  and  select  group  of 
Americans,  who  have  a  great  responsibility 
In  respect  to  leadership  In  maintaining  moral 
and  ethical  standards  In  the  Armed  Forces. 
I  realize  you  do  not  receive  credit  and  do  not 
expect  such  credit  for  your  efforts,  but  I 
know  of  no  group,  in  or  out  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  charged  with  so  much  responsibility 
and  who  have  more  Influence  in  dealing  with 
the  building  of  the  character  of  the  man- 
hood of  this  country.  Mothers  and  fathers, 
wives  and  sisters  and  brothers  of  members 
of  the  Armed  forces  depend  more  than  you 
realize  upon  you  and  others  In  your  group  to 
see  that  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  are 
given  opportunity  to  discuss  their  problems 
with  you  and  others  in  a  similsu-  position. 

I  favor  any  movement  whose  objective  Is 
for  the  Improvement  of  the  morals  and  for 
the  Integrity  and  honesty  of  our  people.  I 
think,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be  observed 
that  no  matter  how  many  laws  are  passed  or 
how  many  executive  orders  are  Issued,  you 
Jtist  can't  legislate  honesty  and  morality  in 
the  lives  of  people.  It  Is  something  that  has 
to  come  from  the  Individual  himself.  It 
must  come  voluntarily.  You  can't  make  It 
compulsory. 

We  are  living  In  confused  and  uncertain 
times,  but  the  world  has  always  been  more 
or  less  confused  over  a  p>erlod  of  hundreds 
of  years.  It  was  Hamlet  who  said.  "Times 
are  out  of  Joint;  oh.  that  I  could  make  them 
right."  and  so  times  are  out  of  Joint  now. 
You  and  I  assume  the  responsibility  that 
we  cannot  escape,  even  If  we  want  to  do  so, 
to  assist  In  making  them  right;  that  Is,  as 
wc  know  the  right. 

I  realize  that  I  am  talking  today  to  a 
group  of  chosen  leaders,  who  have  dedicated 
their  lives  to  oppose  forces  that  threaten 
the  Integrity  of  our  Government.  Your  ef- 
forts can  do  much  to  focus  the  attention 
of  the  public  and  especially  the  attention 
of  outstanding  men  and  women,  both  in 
government  and  out  of  government,  on  the 
question  of  ethics,  moral  standing.  Integrity, 
and  honesty. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  too  many  of  us 
who  get  the  idea  that  It  is  the  task  and 
responsibility  of  preachers  and  teachers  to 
take  care  of  the  question  of  ethics  In  busi- 
ness, In  government,  and  In  all  walks  of  life, 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  It  Is  the  respon- 
sibility of  one  who  cares  for  his  family,  his 
community,    and   his   government,   as   veU. 
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The  Idea  of  ethics  in  government  Is  really 
cot  new.  It  Just  happeuB  it  has  been  em- 
phasized a  little  more  recently.  Varioxu 
groups  have  attempted  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem by  the  use  of  so-called  code  of  ethics. 
The  Rotary  Club,  the  Lions  Club.  Klwanls. 
EUu,  and  hundreds  of  others  adopt  a  code  of 
ethics  to  which  memberships  are  directed 
and  which  they  are  expected  to  foUow  if  they 
are  really  good  Rotarians.  Lions,  Klwanls, 
etc.  Interesting  thing  about  It  ts  that  nearly 
all  are  more  or  less  patterned  after  the  Ten 
Commandments. 

The  need  for  higher  moral  standards  In 
the  conduct  of  government  business  Is  one 
of  our  most  vexing  problems.  The  prob- 
lem of  ethical  and  moial  standards  Is  as 
old  as  government  Itself.  More  than  2,500 
years  ago  the  prophet  Mlcah  complained: 
••That  they  may  do  evil  with  both  hands 
earnestly,  the  prince  asketh,  and  the  Judge 
asltetb  for  a  reward;  and  the  great  man,  he 
uttereth  his  mischievous  desire;  so  the  wrap 
It  up."  Samuel  Pepys,  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury English  diarist,  made  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  economy  and  efficiency  In  the  navy 
department  because  he  cut  out  everyone's 
graft  but  his  own.  Early  colonists  felt  so 
strongly  on  the  subject  they  made  bribery 
one  of  two  offenses  (the  other,  treason)  Jus- 
tifying removal  of  any  civil  officer  on  con- 
viction. Civil  War  Army  officers  and  con- 
tractors were  pictured  by  Harper's  magazine 
as  "at  a  banquet  of  abundance  and  delight." 
The  odor  of  Spanish-American  War  em- 
balmed beef  vies  with  the  lingering  odor  of 
the  Teapot  Dome  scandal.  World  War  I 
brought  the  Infamoiis  gouging  on  cost-plus - 
percentage  contnwjte  to  enrich  hundreds  of 
contractors. 

It  Is  extremely  important  In  a  democracy 
that  tx)th  citizens  and  public  officers  observe 
high  standards  of  ethics.  Otherwise  the 
democracy  will  be  gravely  weakened  from 
within.  Our  system  of  representative  gov- 
ernment Is  based  on  some  of  the  highest 
ideals  of  Jewish -Christian -Greek  thought. 
It  could  not  have  developed  as  It  has  with- 
out those  Ideals  as  a  moving  force.  The  man 
who  "sweareth  to  his  own  hiirt  and  changeth 
not"  Is  needed  In  both  the  business  and 
political   worlds. 

Government  officials  and  Government  em- 
ployees must  be  made  to  realize  that  there 
can  be  no  double  standard  In  personal  and 
Government  life  The  moral  climate  of  the 
public  is  conditioned  by  the  standards  of 
public  officials.  Confucius,  who  was  himself 
a  high  ofllctal,  long  ago  said  that  the  example 
set  by  a  governor  of  a  province  was  Indeed 
far  more  Important  than  his  official  sets. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  I  believe 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Government 
workers  are  honest,  capable,  and  consclen- 
tloxis.  With  more  than  2.500,000  people  In 
Government — as  In  any  other  walk  of  life — 
something  bad  Is  bound  to  happen  occasion- 
ally. There  are  bound  to  be  rascals  and 
charlatans.  But  it  Is  shocking  to  consider 
to  whom  these  thln^  have  been  happening, 
and  to  see  the  ones  being  shown  up  as  petty 
chiselers  In  our  Government. 

Has  the  cheating,  conniving,  and  knavery 
involved  the  typist,  the  clerk,  the  messenger. 
or  the  letter  carrier?  It  most  certainly  has 
not.  It  runs  all  the  way  up  the  scale.  Dls- 
clOBXires  of  breaches  of  faith  and  downright 
dishonesty  have  Involved  heads  of  divisions, 
bureaus,  and  even  agencies. 

We  had  the  sorry  example  of  the  Air  Force 
general  who  went  to  Jail  for  bribery.  There 
was  the  former  messenger  risen  to  RFC  loan 
executive  whose  wife  sported  a  p>astel  mink 
coat  bought  by  a  "loan"  from  the  representa- 
tive of  an  RFC  borrower.  There  were  the 
former  Congressman  and  associates  who  ran 
a  comparatively  few  dollars  Into  quick  mil- 
lions by  some  under-the-table  deals  In  sur- 
plus tankers.  There  was  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  who  made  some  startling  de- 


cisions as  to  Just  which  tax  cases  shotild  or 
should  not  be  prosecuted.  There  was  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General  who.  failing  the 
bar  examination  here,  wended  his  way  to 
Tennessee  and  succeeded  on  the  pretext 
that  he  was  going  to  practice  there.  There 
was  the  division  chief  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  who  "sold  out"  for  just  $1,000 
and  then  dragged  his  secretary  in  on  the 
deal  to  help  him  get  the  money.  There  was 
the  counsel  for  a  congressional  committee 
recently  indicted  for  accepting  large  sums 
from  borrowers  to  help  their  loan  applica- 
tions. There  were  the  reports  of  the  Oomp- 
troUer  General  of  the  United  States  show- 
ing how  It  was  the  wartime  practice  of  some 
high  officials  to  accept  wining,  dining,  golf- 
ing, and  expensive  entertainment  from  the 
very  contractors  on  whose  performance  the 
officials  had  to  pass  for  the  Government 

I  could  go  on  and  on  infinitum.  Mere 
recitation  of  cases  neither  diagnoses  the 
malady  nor  provides  a  remedy.  It  Just 
proves  the  patient  Is  sick.  But  it  also  leaves 
small  room  for  siirprtse  if  Mr.  Average  Gov- 
ernment employee  emulates  such  precedents. 

At  the  rlak  of  repetition,  I  must  emphasize 
that  morality  Is  violated  not  only  by  small- 
time politicians  and  the  weak  but  also  fre- 
quently by  the  strong  and  powerful  who 
brazenly  are  able  to  siicceed  where  lesser 
mortals  fail.  Senator  Douglas.  In  his  report 
on  Senate  Resolution  21.  quoted  an  old  Eng- 
lish quatrain: 

"The  law  locks  up  both  man  and  woman 
Who  steals  the  goose  from  off  the  common 
But  lets  the  greater  felon  loose 
Who  steals  the  common  from  the  gooee." 

You  gentlemen  know  how  possible  it  is  for 
the  general's  aide  to  come  in  and  make  the 
demand  "We  want  so  and  so  done."  Does  he 
mean,  when  he  says  "we.  "  that  the  general, 
or  the  aide,  or  both  want  it  done?  Is  any- 
one safe  In  not  doing  it.  or  in  qriesticnlng 
the  doing?  So  I  find  it  difficult  to  place  all  of 
the  blame  on  those  who  have  followed,  per- 
haps weakly.  Improper  regulations,  instruc- 
tions, or  examples  emanating  (so  far  as  they 
know)  from  high  places. 

I  am  one  of  those  brought  up  to  believe 
that  no  court  or  law  can  Insure  high  ethical 
standards.  You  cannot  legislate  mormlity. 
I  have  felt  that  integrity  is  something  in- 
nate, the  resiilt  of  conscience,  rearing  and 
education,  and  not  controllable  by  rules  and 
regulations.  To  paraphrase  a  remark  of  the 
late  Mayor  LaGuardla,  "there  Is  greater  moral 
force  In  one  good  sermon  than  In  the  entire 
criminal  code."  Moreover,  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  popular  dogma  that  ethics  and  poll- 
tics,  or  government  if  you  will,  are  incona- 
patlfcle.  To  the  contrary,  they  are  blood 
brothers.  The  Greeks,  who  felt  that  a  state 
to  prosper  must  be  built  on  foundations  of 
moral  character,  considered  politics  as  a 
branch  of  personal  ethics.  Walter  Raleigh 
observed  that  man  must  first  govern  hinaself 
before  he  Is  fit  to  govern  his  family,  and  his 
family  before  he  is  Qt  to  govern  the  com- 
monwealth. 

Our  usual  American  remedy  of  piMsing  a 
law  will  not  automatically  purify  our  moral*. 
Nor  can  we  rely  any  longer  on  the  moral 
training  of  all  those  who  come  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment. Some  people  simply  don't  think 
certain  things  are  reprehensible  which  you 
and  I  were  taught  to  avoid  as  the  plague. 
No  single,  over-all  program  that  could  be 
worked  out  will  serve  to  restore  oin:  equlll- 
briiun  In  the  field  of  ethics.  There  must  be 
a  multitude  of  programs  in  the  churches,  the 
schools,  and  the  homes.  Our  debt  to  the  re- 
ligious and  lay  leaders  is  well  known,  but 
they  cannot  relax  their  vigil. 

After  all,  ethics  apply  only  to  persons.  The 
State  as  such  has  no  morals.  The  morals  of 
Its  members  color  Its  actions  and  affect  Its 
performance,  but  the  State  remains  Imper- 


sonal.    Therefore,   it   ts   the    tried    and    true 

formula  of  bringing  to  bear  a  little  old- 
fashioned  common  honesty,  decency,  anr<  fair 
dealing  to  which  we  must  turn.  That  can 
be  the  basis  to  pull  men  together  in  a  na- 
tional fellowship  of  good  will  and  good  faith. 
"Public  office  should  Inspire  private  financial 
Integrity  "  There  must  be  a  new  realization 
that  "stewardship  of  public  officers  Is  a  seri- 
ous and  sacred  trust  "  We  need  to  hammer 
this  out  In  public  and  private  dlsciisslon  and 
make  It  a  part  of  cnii  national  educational 
program.  It  Is  a  code  to  be  ingrained  in 
students  by  school  teachers  and  proclaimed 
from  the  pulpit.  Comptroller  General  Lind- 
say Warren,  one  of  our  most  outstanding 
public  officials,  recommended  before  a  Senate 
committee  last  year  that  "a  compulsory  full- 
time  course  on  "The  American  Taxpayer' 
should  be  given  wherever  the  United  States 
bears  the  cost  of  educating  or  training  officers 
or  employees  for  the  Government  " 

Over  100  years  ago  John  C.  Calhoun  said: 
'The  very  essence  of  a  free  government  con- 
sists In  considering  offices  as  public  trusts 
bestowed  for  the  good  of  the  ccuntry  and 
not  for  the  benefit  of  an  Individual  or  party  " 
His  statement  has  long  since  passed  Into  the 
public  domain,  but  even  as  eternal  vigilance 
U  the  price  of  liberty,  so  It  is  the  price  of 
clean  government. 

Of  course,  we  are  living  undet  unusual  and 
abnormal  conditions  Opportunities  for 
wrongdoing  may  or  may  not  be  greater  than 
usual,  but  you  and  I  as  American  citizens 
and  as  officials,  employees,  and  representa- 
tives o<  our  G<.vemment.  cannot  and  should 
not  escape  the  responsibility  that  Is  ours 
and  that  Is.  to  see  to  It  that  so  far  as  you 
and  I  Individually  and  collectively  are  con- 
cerned, do  everything  we  can  to  bring  about 
a  better  standard  of  ethics  and  a  greater 
concern  with  respect  to  Integrity  and  honesty 
In  the  Government  under  which  you  and  I 
live  Whether  we  have  a  code  set  forth  In 
writing  la  not  so  Important,  but  It  is  ex- 
tremely Important  what  you  and  I  do  with 
regard  to  these  problems  at  the  present  hour. 


Pobfic    Hoosinf    Uniti    Co*t    Ai 
Taxpaf«ri  Arerafe  of  $18,244.80  Each 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  0.  C.  FISHER 


or  TKXAs 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  FISHER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wonder 
how  many  people  realize  how  much  pub- 
lic housing  Is  costing  the  American  tax- 
payers. It  is  almost  unbelievable  that 
each  of  the  socialized  housing  units  Ls 
costing  our  taxpayers  $18,244.80.  Yet 
that  is  precisely  what  is  happening. 

In  speaklnR  of  the  average  contribu- 
tion per  unit  per  month.  James  P.  Kelly, 
budget  oflBcer  of  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
ministration, told  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  on  January  31.  1952.  that 
it  will  be  about  $25.34. 

This  amount  multiplied  by  12  gives  the 
total  annual  sutt&idy  per  unit  contributed 
by  the  Federal  Government — the  sum  of 
$304.08  The  life  of  each  project,  under 
Public  Law  171.  is  up  to  40  years.  Thus, 
if  the  payments  continue  throughout 
that  period — and  certainly  most  of  them 
will — the  amount  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
per  unit  will  total  112.163.20. 
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LOCAL    COST    IS    SS. 08 1.60    PKB    tTKTT 

But  that  Is  not  all.  There  Is  a  sub- 
stantial local  contribution.  According 
to  the  Handbook  of  Information,  pub- 
lished in  1950  by  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  the  local  net  loss  from 
property  being  tax  exempt  amounts  to 
half  of  the  Federal  subsidy.  Here  is 
the  language  in  the  handlxwk: 

It  is  expected  that  the  value  of  the  con- 
tribution which  localities  make  by  foregoing 
full  ad  valorem  taxes  on  the  projects  occu- 
pied by  low-Income  families,  less  In-lleu  pay- 
menu  which  are  received,  will  approximate 
50  percent  of  the  Federal  contributions  over 
the  life  of  the  projects. 

Since  the  total  of  the  Federal  subsidy 
amounts  to  $12,163.20  per  unit,  it  follows 
that  the  net  local  contribution  is  half  of 
that  amount,  or  $6,081.60  per  unit  for 
the  life  of  the  project. 

This  makes  a  total  of  $18,244.80  which 
the  American  taxpayers  donate  for  each 
unit  of  each  socialized  housing  project 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  project.  From 
the  standpoint  of  the  American  tax- 
payer, it  would  he  much  cheaE>er  to  deed 
these  units,  costing  $10,000  each,  to  the 
occupants  at  the  time  they  are  built. 


What  Shonld  Be  Done  in  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WALTER  H.JUDD 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
by  Edgar  Ansel  Mowrer: 

If  Peoria.  III.,  where  I  have  been.  Is  a  fair 
sample  of  United  States  political  thinking, 
then  among  the  first  questions  presidential 
candidates  are  going  to  have  to  answer  will 
be  this: 

What  do  you  advocate  doing  in  Korea? 

For  with  the  situation  turning  every  day 
mcM-e  against  the  United  Nations,  every- 
thing ^olnts  to  an  approaching  crisis. 

According  to  administration  thinkers, 
there  are  only  four  things  which  the  United 
States  can  do  in  Korea.  aU  of  them  unpleas- 
ant. 

The  first  is  to  persist  in  the  present  nego- 
tiations In  the  hope  of  a  satisfactory  con- 
clusion. This  tempts  our  military  leaders 
BO  much  that,  to  realize  It,  they  were  willing 
to  hand  back  unwUllng  prisoners,  generally 
to  do  almost  anything  to  appease  the 
Chinese  Communists.  It  also  tempts  our 
allies,  despite  the  British  experience  in  toe- 
ing forced  out  of  Red  China  with  the  com- 
plete loss  of  $1,000,000,000. 

ABMISTICK  UNLIKTLT 

Unhappily,  the  Red  Chinese  negotiators 
St  Panmunjom  show  no  signs  of  concluding 
an  armistice  except  on  their  own  unac- 
ceptable terms. 

Why  should  they?  In  the  11  months  of 
empty  talk,  they  have  Increased  their  forces 
in  Korea  from  about  450.000  to  close  to  1.030.- 
000.  They  now  outnumber  the  U.  N.  troops 
in  modern  planes  by  almost  10  to  1.  Com- 
munist production  of  planes  Is  far  out- 
stripping that  of  the  free  world.  With  each 
passing  day  the  CommunUts  become  rela- 
tively stronger,  the   U.  N.  forces  relatively 


weaker.  If  they  can  persuade  us  to  con- 
tinue talking  much  longer,  they  may  be 
able  to  push  us  out. 

Quite  obviously,  a  victory  by  Red  China 
over  the  United  States  and  U.  N.  forces  in 
Korea  would  start  an  all-Asian  stampede 
aboard  the  Communist  bandwagon,  Russia 
would  take  possession  of  the  entire  Far  East 
minus  the  islands. 

A  voluntary  withdrawal  of  U.  N.  forces 
from  Korea  would  have  the  same  result — 
plus  the  Ignominy  of  handing  over  to  Reds 
and  tyrants  16,000.000  to  20,000.000  faithful 
South  Koreans. 

OrVB    RZX>S    AN    TTLTTMAIUM 

A  third  possibility  Is  to  give  the  Reds  an 
ultimatum — sign  an  armistice  at  once,  or 
face  a  new  campaign  in  Korea.  But  the 
United  States  has  already  Immobilized  far 
more  troops  In  Korea  than  the  Pentagon 
thinks  we  can  afford  to  keep  there.  Our 
Allies  are  so  afraid  of  this  that  they  are 
sending  Marshal  Montgomery  to  report  on 
the  "rash  and   irresponsible  Americans," 

A  variant  of  this  formula  Is  to  attack  Red 
China  by  sea  and  by  air.  and  keep  up  the 
offensive  until  the  Communists  cry  uncle. 
This  has  the  disadvantage  of  risking  World 
War  III  (should  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  come  to  the 
aid  of  lU  Chinese  ally)  but  the  advantage 
of  requiring  no  more  ground  forces  except 
presumably  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Infan- 
try on  Formosa.  Yet  with  most  of  the 
U.  N.  members  opposed,  the  United  States 
might  have  to  carry  this  out  alone. 

■•.So  what?"  Americans  are  saying. 

Already  many  of  them.  Judging  by  Peoria, 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  hiding  something.  I  suspect 
they  win  soon  demand  action — get  on  In 
Korea  or  get  out. 

Since  the  administration  is  unwilling  to 
do  either.  It  must  be  looking  for  some  abso- 
lutely new  possibility. 

NEW   ALTEaWATIVI  IN  KOREA 

Does  that  exist?  It  does.  It  Is  the  Qulrlno 
plan  of  reinforcing  or  replacing  a  lot  of  the 
Americans  in  Korea  by  Asian  divisions 
equipped  and  trained  by  us.  The  Philip- 
pine President  believes  that  a  force  of  at 
least  40  divisions  could  be  raised  from  various 
friendly  countries — National  China,  the 
Philippines.  Thailand.  Japan,  etc. 

Had  this  been  started  at  the  time  of  the 
Korean  attack — almost  2  years  ago — the 
world  picture  would  now  be  different.  But 
with  the  ugly  Korean  stalemate  steadily 
turning  to  our  disadvantage.  It  is  still  time 
to  start. 

Provided  of  course  that  the  American  peo- 
ple cease  demanding  new  cars,  deep-freezes, 
television  sets,  and  garbage  consumers  and 
make  the  production  of  weapons  our  No,  1 
priority. 

Here  in  my  Judgment  Is  a  place  where 
Candidate  Eisenhower  can  force  the  adminis- 
tration's hand. 


Leave  It  to  the  Veterans 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  under  consideration  a  Korean 
GI  bill  of  rights  for  veterans  who  served 
after  June  27,  1950.  In  an  effort  to  re- 
move the  tremendous  waste,  abuse,  and 


fraud  v.hich  occurred  during  the  World 
V/ar  II  program,  the  House  has  passed 
a  bill  which  would  make  payments  di- 
rectly to  the  veteran,  thus  eliminating 
the  costly  and  complicated  procedure 
being  used  at  the  present  time  which  pro- 
vides that  tuition  payments  will  be  made 
under  contract  to  the  educational  insti- 
tution and  that  the  veteran  will  receive 
a  subsistence  allowance  by  a  separate 
check. 

A  small  group  of  private  colleges  have 
registered  a  lobbyist  here  in  Washington 
in  an  eSTort  to  amend  the  Korean  GI  bill 
and  destroy  the  principle  of  direct  pay- 
ment to  the  veteran.  Of  course  the  pur- 
po.«e  of  their  amendment  is  to  make  it 
possible  for  certain  private  colleges  to  se- 
cure large  tuition  payments  directly  from 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  Appar- 
ently seme  of  these  private  colleges  are 
afraid  to  subject  their  courses  to  choice 
by  the  veteran  on  identically  the  same 
basis  that  the  nonveteran  chooses  his 
course.  An  editorial  appeared  recently 
in  the  Washington  Post  which  pointed 
out  that  this  move  by  a  small  group  of 
private  colleges  is  essentially  a  selfish 
move  to  spite  the  many  and  benefit  a  few, 
I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  editorial 
will  be  given  careful  attention,  since  this 
imix)rtant  matter  is  now  under  consid- 
eration in  the  Congress; 

Leave  It  to  Veterans 

A  small  group  of  private  colleges  and  uni- 
versities opposing  the  new  Korean  GI  bill 
of  rights  have  so  distorted  the  matter  that 
Senate  approval  Is  now  threatened.  They 
have  done  this  by  reviving  the  Springer 
amendment  which  the  House  knocked  out 
when  It  passed  the  Teague  bill.  This  amend- 
ment Is  designed  to  upset  the  new  and 
sound  principle  enunciated  In  the  Teague 
bill — that  educational  payments  should  be 
made  directly  to  veterans  rather  than  to  the 
institutions.  In  addition  to  bringing  the 
Veterans'  Administration  back  into  the 
school  business,  the  amendment  contains  a 
number  of  other  unworkable  provisions  that 
would  leave  the  GI  bill  In  hopeless  confu- 
sion. 

The  Teague  bill  itself  is  an  effort  to  pre- 
serve the  forward-looking  and  magnani- 
mous principle  of  the  original  GI  bill  in 
channeling  veterans'  benefits  into  education. 
At  the  same  time.  It  seeks  to  eliminate  many 
of  the  abuses  that  developed  under  the  old 
program  In  defrauding  of  the  Government 
and  In  enormous  paper  work  In  the  Veter- 
ans Administration.  The  most  Important 
reform  Is  the  payment  of  tuition  allowances 
(In  addition  to  subsistence  funds)  directly 
to  veterans  instead  of.  as  formerly,  to  the 
schools  through  the  VA.  This  is  designed  to 
avoid  the  tuition-boosting  which  so  many 
schools  engaged  In  at  the  expense  of  the 
Government;  it  also  would  place  the  GI  on 
the  same   basis  as  nonveteran   students. 

Every  major  educational  association,  the 
and  aU  but  one  of  the  major  veterans'  or- 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
ganlzations  have  endorsed  the  Teague  bUl. 
There  is.  to  be  sure,  some  danger  that  the 
direct  payments  would  induce  veterans  to 
save  money  by  seeking  the  cheap)est  tuition 
they  could  find.  State-supported  universi- 
ties, with  generally  lower  tuition  rates,  would 
be  In  a  more  advantageous  position  than  pri- 
vate schools — though  the  bill  Is  aimed  at 
benefiting  the  veterans,  not  the  schools.  On 
the  other  hand,  unlike  the  veterans  of  Wo.:d 
War  n,  most  of  the  Korean  GIs  wUl  be 
younger  men  with  fewer  family  responsibili- 
ties to  lead  them  to  seek  cut-rate  schools. 
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Private  schools  have  always  been  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  any  strictly  financial  compari- 
son wtth  publicly  rupponed  schools.  Yet 
their  Intellectual  standing  h&B  been  bucH 
that  they  have  not  sxiffered  from  the  compe- 
tition. A  Harvard  Law  School  degree  is  no 
less  attractive  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  some 
other  schools  offer  cheaper  law  courses.  Ac- 
tually, the  Teague  bill  would  offer  today's 
Tcteran  an  Inducement  to  save  while  In  serv- 
ice and  would  make  It  easier  for  him  to  at- 
tend the  educational  institution  of  his 
Choice,  public  or  private.  We  hope  members 
of  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
Committee  will  see  the  efforts  to  undermine 
the  Teague  bill  for  what  they  are — an  essen- 
tially selfish  move  to  spite  the  many  for 
the  benefit  of  a  few. 


FiBc  Arts  Program  ia  Collefes  antf 
UniversitiM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  comment 
of  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  her 
widely  syndicated  column  of  June  13, 
1952,  on  the  bills  pending  before  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  to  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  encourage 
the  further  development  and  growth  of 
the  fine  arts  programs  of  our  colleges  and 
xmiversitles. 

Included  also  is  the  testimony  of 
Chairman  P.  Joseph  Donohue,  Board  of 
Commissioners,  District  of  Columbia,  on 
H.  R.  7494.  which  is  the  final  version  of 
several  bills  that  have  been  introduced 
In  regard  to  this  matter  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ks.arns1, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
WisR],  and  myself.  Chairman  Donohue 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  which  I  had  the  privilege  of  chair- 
ing when  these  bills  were  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  above  mentioned  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  June 
13.  1952] 

New  Yowc,  Wednesday. — I  am  quite  inter- 
ested to  find  that  a  bill  has  been  introduced 
In  Congress  to  authorize  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  encourage  the  further  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  educational 
fine  arts  program.  In  State  and  land-grant 
and  other  accredited  nonprofit  colleges  and 
universities,  and  In  other  nonprofit  organl- 
2atlon8  and  for  other  purposes. 

As  I  see  It,  this  would  make  It  possible 
perhaps  to  have  some  traveling  exhibits  and 
encourage  localities  to  look  for  local  talent 
through  their  schools  and  colleges.  This  bill 
does  not  envision  only  the  encouragement 
of  painting  but  It  Includes  the  production 
of  plays  and  opera  and  concerts. 

Any  step  toward  broadening  our  interest 
In  the  arts  is,  I  think,  a  sign  of  maturity, 
and  it  will  give  us  a  balance  In  these  diffi- 
cult times  because  It  will  create  greater  in- 
terest and  outlet  for  er^presalon  among  many 


people  who  find  it  hard  to  keep  on  an  even 
keel  through  the  present  world  crisis. 

EUANOa    ROOSETSLT. 


STATEMZirr  OF  F.  Joseph  Donohtte,   a  Com- 
mission eb   or  THE   OlSTlUCT  OT  COLUMBIA 

Commissioner  Donohtte.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  gentlemen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Commlasloners  on  Tuesday  of  last  week, 
consideration  was  given  to  H.  R.  7494  and 
the  Bocu-d  of  Commlasloners  have  Instructed 
me  to  come  here  and  say  that  we  unanimous- 
ly support  this  measure. 

We  are  constantly  aware  of  the  fact  that  In 
the  field  of  culture  the  Nation's  Capital  has 
not  attained  the  stature  it  has  in  other  fields. 

Now  a  great  many  of  our  people  have 
traveled  either  through  necessity  or  pur- 
posely about  the  world  and  they  come  home 
a  bit  dissatisfied  that  there  are  so  many  fa- 
cilities which  we  lack. 

Following  Mr.  Hildreth's  concept  of  that 
use  of  that  million  and  a  half  dollars  for  ths 
purpose  of  a  national  opera.  I  rather  have 
the  Impreesion  that  if  we  could  ftirnish  a  site 
there  are  people  in  America  who  are  suffi- 
ciently interested  in  the  arts  and  interested 
In  their  Nation's  Capital  who  would  provide 
the  building. 

We  nad  for  many  years  reserved  a  very  fine 
location  for  the  national  opera,  but  by 
methods  which  I  could  never  quite  under- 
stand, the  Department  of  Justice  granted 
that  very  nice  corner  of  Third  and  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  for  the  new  courthouse. 

But  there  are  at  least  three  other  fine  lo- 
cations which  we  doubtless  wUl  lose  unless 
we  can  act  swiftly,  which  would  properly  con- 
tain a  building  dedicated  to  the  arts  and  cul- 
tures which  this  city  so  badly  lacks. 

Mr.  Wnm.  Mr.  Hayes  brought  out  in  his  tes- 
timony a  few  minutes  ago  the  auditoriums  In 
the  District  that  would  be  most  acceptable  In 
regard  to  this  bUl  H.  R.  74&4.  Among  those, 
of  course,  are  about  four  or  five  of  your  ma- 
jor senior  hlgh-schocl  auditoriums,  large  In 
capacity. 

However,  as  was  Indicated,  the  schot^l 
board,  because  ctf  Its  limitation  of  funds, 
finds  It  rather  difficult  to  meet  the  needs  In 
regard  to  this  legislation. 

WTiat  is  your  comment  on  that? 

Commissioner  Donohxjx.  That  might  well 
be,  Mr.  Waa,  because  we  find — for  example, 
when  attempting  to  defend  ourselves  against 
the  {>06slbllity  of  an  attack  and  attempting 
with  very  UtUe  money  to  create  an  effective 
system  of  civil  defense — that  if  we  use  the 
high  schools  or  school  buildings  at  night  for 
classes.  Instruction,  It  is  difficult  to  get  the 
money  to  pay  for  the  necessary  custodial 
services  which  the  school  department  cannot 
afford. 

For  a  worth-while  cause  such  as  this  we  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  hold  the  ptirse 
strings  for  the  Board  of  Education,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  Congress.  Money  must 
be  found  to  carry  out  a  purpose  as  Impor- 
tant to  the  development  of  this  city  as  Is 
represented  by  Just  this  bill. 

Mr.  WiE«.  What  Is  the  policy  of  your  school 
board  with  regard  to  these  night  perform- 
ances of  some  outside  agency?  Have  they 
got  a  cost  on  the  senior  high  school,  the 
Junior  high,  and  the  grade  school  audi- 
toriums? 

Commissioner  Domohttb.  No.  The  only 
cost  Is  lighting,  heat,  and  cuistodlal  services. 
I  am  sure  they  would  welcome  this  kind  of 
a  program,  because  It  would  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  our  own  educational  process  If 
we  could  bring  these  fine  plays  and  groups 
from  aU  over  America.  It  would  certainly 
be  a  very  Important  part  of  our  educational 
process. 

Mr.  Wixs.  Does  the  school  board  charge 
the  Clvu  Defense  organization  for  those 
auditoriums? 


Commissioner  DoMoiraE.  Not  for  rental, 
but  only  for  light,  beat,  and  custodial  serrlc*. 

Mr.  WixB    The  operating  costs. 

Commissioner  Donohue.  Tes.  sir;  only. 

Mr.  WiEE.  What  does  that  run?  Fifty  dol- 
lars?    Seventy-five    dollars? 

Commissioner  Donottce.  I  would  say  MO 
to  $50.  It  would  depend  on  the  season.  IT 
It  Is  summertime,  there  Is  no  cost  for  heat, 
and  sometimes  none  for  light.  If  they  meet 
early  enough. 

Mr.  Wixa.  I  can  only  say  apparently  ths 
District  of  Columbia  wants  this  legislation 
pretty  badly. 

Commissioner  Donohue.  It  does.  sir. 

Mr.  HowEU..  Thank  you.  sir.  We  appra- 
clate  your  coming. 


Roand-Table  ParBaunent  Broadcast  by  tiM 
Dutch  Overseas  Serric* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCK  R.  HAVENNER 

or  CAiArcmxiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  19S2 

Mr.  HA\^ENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  certain  criticisms 
have  been  made  in  the  Congress  of  the 
Du'xh  people  and  their  carillon  collec- 
tion for  the  gift  given  by  the  Queen  of 
the  Netherlands  to  the  American  people, 
I.  by  unanimous  consent,  insert  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  RrcoRD  the  following 
Round -Table  Parliament  broadcast 
which  was  carried  over  the  stations  of 
the  Dutch  overseas  service  and  the  Dutch 
home  service  a  couple  of  months  ago: 

G.  Si,tnzEE  (program  director  of  Radio  Ned- 
erland).  Good  evening,  listeners  Now  that 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  Prince  Bernhard 
are  in  the  United  States  the  Round-Table 
ParUament  has  had  little  difficulty  In  choos- 
ing •  subject  for  today's  talk.  The  talk  wlU 
be  on  relations  between  the  Netherlands  and 
America,  and  the  speakers  are.  as  usual. 
Mr.  Hendrlk  Aigra,  senator  and  member  of 
the  Calvlnlst  Party;  Dr  Leonard  G  Korten- 
horst.  speaker  of  the  lower  bouse  and  mem- 
ber of  the  Catholic  Peoples  Party;  Dr. 
Hendrlk  A.  Korthals.  member  of  the  lower 
house  for  the  Liberal  Party:  Mr.  Hendrlk  W. 
TUanus.  member  of  the  lower  bouse  for  the 
Protestant  Christian  Party:  Mr  Koos  Vor- 
rlnk.  chairman  of  the  Labour  Party  and  mem- 
ber of  the  kjwer  house.  Dr.  Kortenhorst 
Is  again  chairman  of  our  Round-Table  Par- 
liament. 

Mr.  Chairman,  please  proceed. 

Dr.  KoETENHoasT.  As  I  open  this  meet- 
ing tonight.  It  Is  under  special  clrcunwtances 
because.  In  a  metaphorical  sense,  we  are.  In 
ovtt  minds  and  hearts,  on  a  Journey  with  our 
beloved  Queen.  It  U  natural  that  when  our 
thoughU  are  with  the  Queen,  they  are  also 
with  the  United  SUt«*. 

When  I  announced,  3  weeks  ago.  that  we 
would  talk  about  this  matter.  I  Unked  It  up 
with  the  action  to  offer  a  carillon  to  America 
by  means  of  glf  u  of  the  Netherlands  people. 
It  is,  perhaps,  Interesting  that  Americans 
consider  this  more  or  less  as  a  test  case,  a 
sort  of  OaUup  poll  to  show  whether  there 
Is  really  a  big  sympathy  for  America  on  the 
part  of  the  Dutch  people.  That  Is  why  I 
am  so  pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  you  tliat, 
out  of  the  whole  sum.  175.000  guilders  have 
been  offered  by  the  Dutch  people  In  the  col- 
lection boxes.     This  means  that  each  of  the 
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gifts  represented  In  the  majority  of  cases 
sums  of  less  than  a  guilder.  Technically, 
It  Is  Impossible  to  place  large  sums  In  the 
collection  boxes.  This  certainly  means 
something  If  the  total  sum  Is  compared  to 
Red  Cross  collections.  TTiese  collections  are 
generally  well  prepared  and  take  place  in  a 
good  season,  and  yet  they  do  not  yield  more 
than  90,000  guilders.  Thus,  these  175,000 
guilders  certainly  mean  something. 

Mr.  VoHRiNK.  Very  good. 

Dr.  KoBTXNHoasT.  And  tiie  curious  thing 
Is  that  there  have  been  all  sorts  of  reactions 
In  the  forlh  of  telephone  calls  and  letters, 
signed  and  unsigned,  sarcastic  and  polite, 
well-considered  and  very  spontaneously  Ill- 
mannered.  I  have  certainly  gained  a  wide 
Impression  of  what  Is  thought  about  the 
United  States  by  this  f)eople  and  this  govern- 
ment. The  Idea  of  this  round-table  parlia- 
ment Is  to  tell  you  about  it.  The  main  ob- 
jection which  was  expressed  on  various  sides 
was  that  America  Is  exerting  too  much  In- 
fluence on  our  freedom  In  shaping  our  po- 
litical desires  and  on  our  political  actions. 
1  believe  that  this  Is  a  point  which  we  should 
set  forth  on  this  occasion,  openly  and  freely. 
In  free  discussion.  In  front  of  our  listeners. 
It  Is  also  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen.  Isn't 
It  Mr.  Vorrlnk.  that  It  Is  a  good  Idea  to  talk 
about  It  openly.  Well.  Mr.  Vorrlnk.  you 
begin. 

Mr.  VoEEiNK.  Mr.  President.  I  am.  Indeed, 
very  pleased  that  an  opportunity  now  pre- 
sents Itself  for  our  radio  parliament  to  de- 
vote a  few  words  to  this  matter,  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  about  your  st,<itement  to 
the  effect  that  the  Dutch  people  are  so  great- 
ly Interested  In  this  gift  of  the  bells.  If  I 
understood  you  correctly.  It  Is  really  your  In- 
tention to  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that 
It  was  especially  the  man  in  the  street  who 
was  so  much  Interested  In  the  collection  for 
the  sjrmlxjllc  gift  from  Holland  to  America. 
However,  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  im- 
prasslon,  here  and  there,  that  there  are  Im- 
portant objections,  mostly  of  a  sentimental 
nature,  to  the  naturally  predominant  place 
which  the  United  States  Is  taking  In  world 
politics  today.  I  remember  a  curious  story 
In  connection  with  a  conference  which  took 
place  In  Belgrade  some  time  ago,  and  where 
a  number  of  such  antl-Amerlcan  opinions 
were  also  expressed.  At  that  conference  a 
French  lady  felt  herself  under  the  comrpul- 
•lon  to  state  that  America  was  trying  to 
Biake  Europe  happy  with  Hollywood  prod- 
ucts, which  she  herself  considered  below  par. 
In  the  second  place,  she  said,  there  are  still 
too  many  American  soldiers  on  European 
soil.  One  of  the  American  guests  attending 
the  conference,  who  had  already  been  an- 
noyed on  earlier  occasions,  very  laconically 
replied  that,  with  regard  to  bad  American 
films,  people  should  do  the  same  as  he  did 
•  •  •  he  never  went  to  see  them.  With 
regard  to  the  second  objection  that  there 
are  still  too  many  soldiers  standing  on  Euro- 
pean soil,  the  American  replied  that  for  the 
time  being  more  soldiers  killed  In  the  First 
and  Second  World  Wars  were  lying  under 
European  soil,  than  were  standing  on  Euro- 
pean soil  at  present. 

I  want  to  say  that  this  retort  should  not 
only  be  qualified  as  a  correct  reply,  but 
that,  at  the  same  time.  It  represents  the 
reason  w^y  America  can  expect  a  somewhat 
different  attitude  In  Europe  than  was  ap- 
parent from  the  words  of  this  French  lady 
at  the  Belgrade  conference. 

Dr.  KoRTENHoasT.  Our  action  for  the 
carillon  was  exclusively  and  only  Inspired 
by  the  deeply  felt  gratitude  for  the  libera- 
tion, and  for  the  great  human  sacrifices 
which  the  Americans  made.  I  think  Mr. 
Vorrlnk's  story  Is  a  delightful  Illustration. 
Dr.  KoETHALS.  It  seems  perfectly  right  to 
me,  too.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should 
present  this  gift.  You  said  Just  now.  In 
your  Introduction,  that  there  are  some  per- 
sons among  our  Dutch  people  who  believe 


that  America  Is  Influencing  oiu"  freedom 
here  In  Europe.  I  should  like  to  ask  these 
persons  what  they  would  think  If  America 
had  not  entered  the  war.  Because  I  dare 
to  maintain  In  front  of  them  that  America 
was  the  country,  and  the  American  people 
was  the  i>eople  which  made  tremendous  sac- 
rifices to  give  us  back  our  freedom.  And, 
Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  look  at  postwar  de- 
velopment, we  must  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  nowadays  the  American  people 
are  still  making  great  sacrifices  to  bring  us 
back  to  normal  and  to  see  to  It  that  we  have 
our  dally  bread  again.  I  even  dare  to  put 
It  so  strongly,  that.  If  the  Americans  had 
not  helped  us  with  Marshall  aid,  we  would 
have  encountered  conditions  In  this  coun- 
try with  regard  to  the  food  situation,  which 
would  of  course  not  have  been  as  bad,  but 
would  have  very  much  resembled  the  slt- 
uptlon  here  In  the  notorious  hunger  winter 
of  1944-45.  I  believe  that  It  Is  a  good  Idea, 
when  talking  about  America,  to  think  about 
these  things  In  the  first  place. 

Dr.  Kortenhorst.  Yes;  the  sacrifices  which 
were  made  by  the  American  people  can  be 
expressed  In  figures.  Every  American  citi- 
zen offers  nearly  85  guilders  annually,  that 
is  to  say,  an  average  family  of  4  persons 
pays  340  guilders  a  year.  Expressed  In  per- 
centages of  tax  moneys,  this  means  that  no 
less  than  13  percent  of  moneys  paid  In  taxes 
goes  to  Europe. 

Mr.  TiLANUs.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman;  there  is, 
among  our  people,  a  small  group  which  con- 
tinually propagates:  "Ah  well,  the  Ameri- 
cans are  warmongers,"  and  nothing  else. 
These  people  have  doubtlessly  refused  to  give 
something  for  the  good  cause  which  you 
instigated,  namely,  to  offer  a  modest  gift 
to  the  Americans  as  a  token  of  our  appreci- 
ation for  what  the  Americans  did  for  Europe. 
But  there  Is  such  a  small  group,  and  It  goes 
on  propagating  •  •  •  ah  well.  Just  like 
warmongers.  We  are  sitting  here  as  poli- 
ticians around  this  table,  talking  about  these 
things,  and,  of  course,  we  also  follow  what 
Is  happ>enlng  politically  to  the  big  American 
people  at  the  moment. 

When  a  prominent  person  over  there  voices 
an  opinion  of  course,  we  listen  to  him  with 
grea;  attention.  Of  the  five  gentlemen  sit- 
ting round  this  table,  four  visited  the 
headquarters  of  General  Elsenhower  In  Paris 

a  short  while  ago.  We  had  the  privilege 
of  hearing  him  make  an  interesting  speech. 
I  personally  had  the  opportunity  of  sitting 
next  to  him  for  more  than  an  hour  and  a 
half,  and  he  spoke  to  us  then  about  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  referred  again  recently 
In  public.  He  said:  "I  feel  no  need  to  take 
part  in  a  war  again.  We  should  realize  that 
we  cannot  live  happily  In  a  world  which 
is  governed  by  fear,  and  that  the  price  of 
peace  Is  not  high  if  we  really  desire  peace." 
Later  on,  he  adds:  "I  believe  that  our  big- 
gest problem  consists  of  bringing  people 
closer  together,  I  myself  have  found  that 
it  Is  possible  to  work  together  with  people 
who  have  entirely  different  views.  I  believe 
that  we  In  America  should  begin  by  shaking 
hands  and  getting  rid  of  our  different  view- 
points and  disagreements." 

You  see,  Mr.  President,  these  are  state- 
ments which  come  straight  from  the  heart 
of  somebody  who  Is  a  very  Important  figure 
In  America  at  the  moment,  and  consequently 
represents  the  feelings  which  are  predomi- 
nant In  the  life  of  the  American  people. 
Consequently,  when  I  hear  some  people  In 
our  country  say  "ah  well,  they  are  nothing 
but  warmongers,"  I  am  forced  to  say:  "No, 
this  Is  unworthy."  There  exists  an  entirely 
different  spirit  In  America  than  Is  propa- 
gated by  some  people  in  our  country. 

Mr.  Algra.  I  agree,  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
Mr.  Tllanus.  The  Dutch  people  should  take 
care  that  they  are  not  thrown  out  of  their 
stride  by  Communist  propaganda.  Naturally 
that  does  not  mean  that  we.  as  Netherland- 


ers,  cannot  or  may  not  criticize  American 
politics.  I  did  so  In  the  Senate  recently, 
and  when  the  Communists  referred  to  this 
more  or  less  gleefully,  I  replied:  Why  don't 
you  start  doing  something?  Why  don't  you 
use  50  percent  of  the  criticism  which  I  di- 
rected toward  America,  against  Russia?  If 
you  should  do  so,  you  will  have  plenty  to 
talk  about.  You  can  mention,  for  instance, 
some  of  Russia's  typical  satellite  states.  No- 
body can  eve.  say  that  America  has  any 
satellite  states.  There  Is  simply  no  ques- 
tlon  of  such  a  thing.  But  up  till  this  mo- 
ment, the  Communists  have  not  undertaken 
to  direct  any  such  criticism  toward  Russia. 
They  do  not  dare  to  do  so  and  they  are  not 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  that  Is  why  we  should 
take  care  not  to  let  their  criticism  of  Amer- 
ica, their  Insinuations,  become  oin-  own. 
Moreover,  there  is  something  else  which 
binds  us  to  .\merlca,  and  that  Is  much 
deeper  and  much  bigger  than  the  greatly  ap- 
preciated Marshall  aid.  I  remember  a  book 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper 
after  visiting  the  United  States  many  years 
ago.  This  book  Is  still  very  Interesting  to- 
day. In  It  he  expresses,  first  and  foremost, 
his  profound  admiration  and  appreciation 
of  the  fact  that  America  Is  a  country  of 
freedom,  a  country  of  freedom  in  different 
respects,  but  above  all  a  country  of  spiritual 
freedom,  a  tblng  which  he  had  now  seen 
with  his  own  eyes.  America  has  continued, 
in  a  wonderful  manner,  the  best  European 
traditions  of  freedom,  and  that  means  that 
America  Is  Indeed  one  of  the  most  Important 
factors  In  this  free  world.  I  believe  that, 
above  all,  we  should  see  otir  alliance  with 
America  In  this  spirt:  We  stand  together  for 
freedom. 

Dr.  KoRTENBORST.  As  matters  stand  now, 
a  number  of  critics  put  It  in  such  a  way  that 
It  would  seem  that  the  difficulties  with  which 
w^  are  faced  as  far  as  economic,  strategic 
and  all  other  possible  problems  are  con- 
cerned, exist  because  America  wants  things 
that  way.  At  present,  the  situation  Is  such 
that  when  j)eace  began,  or  rather,  after  the 
end  of  the  warm  war,  the  glowing  hot  war, 
we  became  enveloped  In  a  cold  war  In  which 
America  Is  our  big  ally,  our  only  support. 
If  we  were  to  consider  America  responsible 
for  the  sacrifices  which  we  must  bring  to 
retain  our  liberty,  we  would  lose  sight  of 
this  fact. 

Mr.  VoRRiNK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that 
something  entirely  different  Is  forgotten,  too. 
People  have  simply  forgotten  that,  after  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War,  the  Yalta  and 
Potsdam  agreements  and  treaties  had  to  be 
taken  Into  account,  and  If  we  want  to  crltl- 
slze  America  we'd  better  talk  about  the  far 
too  big  confidence  placed  by  the  United 
States  In  the  Soviet  Union.  We  have  regret- 
fully been  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
confidence  shown  by  America  was  misplaced. 
Consequently,  they  were  obliged  to  take  an- 
other course  after  seeing  the  error  of  their 
ways. 

Mr.  Algra.  But  they  did  see  It  anyway. 
Mr.  VoRRiNK.  Yes;  at  present  they  see  It 
completely.  But  this  Is  merely  criticism 
which  could  apply  to  the  past,  but  certainly 
not  to  the  fact  that  afterward  they  dared 
to  face  the  consequences  of  a  new  and  en- 
tirely different  attitude.  It  Is  a  curious 
symptom  of  America's  whole  postwar  policy 
that  this  rich  and  prosperous  country  Is 
prepared  to  make  Itself  responsible  for  the 
reconstruction  of  the  entire  world,  starting 
out  from  the  sound  Idea  that  things  cannot 
go  well  with  them  in  the  long  run  if  they 
don't  go  well  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Dr.  Korthals.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like 
to  add  a  thing  or  two  to  what  I  said  earlier. 
I  want  to  state  that  In  parliament,  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  I  also  criticized  Amer- 
ican politics,  but  I  am  mainly  concerned 
with  the  Intentions  behind  the  poUtlca,  and 
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tf  oitlclsin  Is  expressed  I  sbould  like  to 
pose  this  question:  What  would  happen  to 
Western  Europe  at  the  present  moment  In 
new  of  the  Russian  threats  which  we  wit- 
ness every  day  If  America  were  not  there? 
America,  which,  with  its  soldiers,  is  a 
guaranty — and  with  Its  entire  power  Is  a 
guaranty — that  we  shan't  be  run  underfoot 
here  In  the  west,  and  if  we  obeerve  how 
deeply  the  Americans  are  Interested  In  the 
poUtical  development  of  Western  Europe.  I 
believe  that  we  can  state,  on  this  occasion, 
that  they  are  doing  a  lot  in  favor  of  Europe 
In  this  respect.  I  am  thlnldng  In  this  con- 
nection of  Strasbourg  and  I  think  of  all  the 
movements  which  are  on  foot  at  present  to 
attain  greater  unity  here  In  Western  Europe. 
You  luiow  that  I  am  a  great  supporter  of  this 
Idea.  But  I  should  like  to  ask :  If  the  Ameri- 
cans had  not  made  us  face  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  are  the  result  of  the  division 
which  we  have  In  Western  Europe,  would 
many  Europeans  have  seen  the  tremendous 
Importance  of  the  European  \mlon?  I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  In  this  respect  the  Amer- 
icans stimulate  us  greatly  and  that  they 
show  us  our  errors  in  a  big  mirror,  as  it  were, 
and  let  us  admit  it  freely — that  this  Is  a 
good  thing  for  Western  Erirope.  too. 

Dr.  KoBTiNHORST.  They  have  taught  us  to 
be  ourselves. 

Mr.  Alcra.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Tn-Airus.  Each  people  has  Its  own 
characteristics  and  Its  own  character  and 
the  E>utch  people  has  Its  own  character  too. 
When  I  think  of  the  American  people,  and 
occasionally  read  Interesting  articles  and 
books  about  them.  I  realize  that  this  Nation, 
which  Is  still  partly  In  the  process  of  matur- 
ing, is  busy  attaining  a  greater  unity.  It 
is.  by  nature,  different  to  the  British  people, 
and  I  fully  realize  that  there  can  also  be 
discrepancies  between  the  British  and  Amer- 
ican viewpoints.  However.  In  political  rela- 
tions between  nations,  national  interests 
naturally  also  play  a  big  role.  America  was 
perfectly  right  in  concluding  that,  if  Europ>e 
remained  beaten  as  she  was  beaten  after  the 
Second  World  War,  this  could  very  well  affect 
Its  own  Interests.  It  was  a  wise  thing  to 
take  the  attitude  that  it  would  have  to  be 
•ble  to  do  business  with  Europe  again.  How- 
ever, there  are,  without  doubt,  also  ethical 
considerations  which  lead  America  to  help 
Europe  in  Its  reconstruction  work.  If  we 
here  In  Europe  had  continued  to  live  under 
those  miserable  conditions,  communism 
would  most  certainly  have  been  at  our  door- 
steps. This  was  fully  realized  by  America, 
and  we  should  be  thankful  that  wise  peo- 
ple over  there  were  aware  of  It. 

Mr.  Algka.  I  believe  that  we  should  ob- 
serve two  things  in  the  American  attitude. 
If  they  are  helping  Europe,  and  they  have 
certainly  done  so  on  a  large  scale,  this  Is 
of  course  partly  due  to  an  element  of  self- 
preservation  and  self-defense.  But  I  be- 
lieve ft  Is  wrong  to  think  that  this  Is  the 
only  reason.  Although  we  may  criticize  the 
manner  In  which  It  is  sometimes  expressed, 
and  I  myself  do  occasionally  criticize  it. 
the  American  people  do  possess  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  idealism.  One  could  call  it 
the  Idealism  of  a  young  people  which  is  pre- 
pared to  make  sacrtflces  for  freedom 
throughout  the  entire  world.  And  when 
we  think,  tonight,  that  our  Queen  Is  visit- 
ing the  American  people,  we  know  that  be- 
hind all  this,  there  is  also  the  driving  power 
of  Idealism,  of  freedom,  and  of  the  biggest 
spiritual    values    which    we    have    together 

That  la  why  we  feel  so  closely  bound  to  the 
Americans.  Perhaps  this  Is  the  reason  why 
we  so  often  have  criticism,  because:  aren't 
we  always  most  crlUcal  of  oixr  nearest  rela- 
tives? 
Dr.  KoRTDTHOBST.  Gentlemen,  we  have  now 
to  the  end  of  our  discussion  because 


we  must  keep  to  the  30  minutes  allotted  to 
us.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  discuss 
America  again  In  3  weeks'  time,  when  Her 
Majesty  is  still  over  there.  Perhaps  in  this 
way  we  give  an  opportunity  to  our  listening 
public  to  Inform  us  of  their  reactions,  and 
jjerhaps  we  can  answer  them  In  our  next 
meeting  when  we  shall  again  exchange 
thoughts  on  the  problem  America  and  We, 
In  a  fortnight's  time.  This  dlscusskm  will 
again  take  place  openly  and  freely,  without 
znlndng  matters.  I  believe  that  this  will  be 
appreciated  by  the  Dutch,  and  certainly  by 
the  American  people  May  I.  gentlemen.  teU 
you  about  a  Chinese  proverb,  which  de- 
scribes a  wise  man  who  complains  that  an- 
other man  is  annoyed  at  him.  And  then 
he  says:  "I  cannot  understand  what  this 
other  man  has  against  me,  because  I  cannot 
remember  ever  having  done  him  any  good." 
Doesn't  this  concur  with  the  mentality  of 
different  people  who  find  it  dtfllcult  to  e<jual 
the  generosity  of  others  who  have  been  mag- 
nanimous toward  them?  I  believe  that  this 
should  be  the  final  reflection  which  we  whis- 
per in  the  ears  of  those  who  criticize 
America. 

A  Pew  Notes  Asotrr  thx  m*"""^??  or  Radio 
Nedk&lans's  Rouni>-Taslx  Pabuamknt 
Mr.  Hendrik  Aigra;  He  h«s  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  since  July  33.  ie4«  He 
was  bom  on  January  5.  18WJ.  was  Ualned  to 
be  a  teacher  and  studied  at  the  State  Uni- 
versity in  Gronlngen.  He  became  teacher  In 
the  Dutch  language  and  in  literature  and 
history  at  the  Calviniat  Latin  school  in  Leeu- 
waxden  (Priealand),  and  wrote  several  txx>ks 
on  history.  Mr.  Algra  beaune  Interested  In 
politics  and  Journalism  at  an  early  age  and 
he  soon  gave  up  his  teaching  career  At 
present,  he  Is  atlU  editor  of  the  I^lalan 
Daily  in  Leeuwarden,  where  he  also  resides. 
He  has  always  taken  an  active  part  in  pon- 
tics as  member  of  the  CalvlnUt  Party,  which 
he  represents  in  the  Senate  since  the  end  oC 
the  war. 

Dr.  Leonard  G  Kort«nhorst:  Is.  since  1948. 
speaker  of  the  lower  house  of  Parliament, 
and  can  look  back  on  a  long  political  career. 
He  has  been  a  member  of  the  lower  hou»« 
since  September  15,  1926.  Mr.  Kortenhorst 
was  born  on  November  12,  1886.  He  at- 
tended the  Latin  school  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers 
In  Amsterdam,  and  studied  law  at  the  Muni- 
cipal University  in  that  city.  He  has  always 
taken  an  active  part  in  public  life.  For  sev- 
eral years,  he  was  a  member  of  the  provincial 
states  of  North  Holland  ta  county  council- 
lor). Prom  1915  untU  1946  he  was  general 
secretary  of  the  general  Ronmn  Catholic  Em- 
ployers Association  and  member  of  the  In- 
dustrial Council.  Later  on.  he  settled  as  a 
lawyer  in  The  Hague.  Furthermore,  Dr. 
Kortenhorst  is  curator  of  the  State  Univer- 
sity in  Leiden,  and  member  of  the  super- 
visory council  of  the  R^jman  Catholic  Eco- 
nomic University  in  Tilburg.  He  U  also 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  Initiative  lor 
the  presenting  of  a  carUion  to  the  United 
States  as  a  token  of  Dutch  gratitude. 

Dr.  Hendrik  A.  Korthals:  Has  been  • 
member  of  the  lower  house  for  the  Liberal 
Party  since  November  20.  1945.  He  is  41 
years  old.  He  went  to  school  in  Dordrecht 
and  studied  at  the  Economic  University  in 
Rotterdam,  where  he  obtained  hU  doctor's 
degree  In  political  economics.  He  was  editor 
of  the  Nleuwe  Rotterdamae  Courant  from 
1936  until  1940.  Alter  the  Uberatlon.  he 
returned  to  JournalLsm  and  becaoM  one  of 
the  chief  editors  oX  the  Nleuwe  Rotterdamse 
Courant.  As  a  member  of  Parliament,  Mr. 
Korthals  paid  a  number  of  visit*  to  Indo- 
nesia, once  as  a  member  of  the  parliamen- 
tary commission  In  1946,  and  once  as  ob- 
server at  the  consulUtlons  vtth  the  Re- 
public of  Indonesia  In  November-December 


1948  Finally,  he  Is  member  of  the  Nether- 
lands delegation  to  the  Assemblies  of  the 
Council  of  Europe  in  Strasboiirg 

Mr  Hendrik  W.  Tllanus  has  had  a  very  ior.g 
p>olltlcal  career.  He  became  a  memfcer  of 
Parliament  In  July  26.  19S2  for  the  Protestant 
Christian  Party,  of  which  he  Is  now  chair- 
man. Originally,  Mr  Tllanus  was  a  military 
man.  After  completing  his  military  studies, 
he  became  artillery  ofllcer  and  was  later  tp- 
pointed  teacher  at  the  Royal  Military  Acad- 
emy In  Breda.  In  view  of  his  military  knowl- 
edge. Mr  Tllanus  Is  chairman  of  the  defense 
committee  of  the  lowtr  House  Por  several 
years  he  acted  as  secretary  of  the  central 
committee  for  organtased  conjuftatlons  In 
civil  servant  affairs  and  as  secretary  of  the 
educational   council. 

M/.  Jacobtis  (Koos)  J.  Vorrtnk:  Became 
member  of  the  lower  Hot»e  on  June  4.  1948, 
for  the  Labor  Party,  of  which  he  is  chair- 
man, though  he  Is  not  leader  of  the  parlia- 
mentary group.  Before  the  war.  be  was  a 
Senate  Member  for  5  years.  Mr.  Vorrlnk  was 
bom  on  June  7,  1891.  He  attended  the  SUte 
Training  College  for  Teachers  In  BsArlem. 
and  was  a  teacher  in  VTaardlngen  and  Am- 
sterdam. He  attended  numerous  interna- 
tional conferences,  and  Is  a  well-known  ora- 
tor. Hli  antl-Oommunlat  feelings  are  no- 
torious. 


Statemeat  on  Hvhmb  Rifbts  (yy  11 
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HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  NEW  jxasxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  ADDONIZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
R«coRD,  I  wl-Jh  to  lixsert  the  following 
statement  which  Is  being  submitted  to 
the  platform  committee  ot  the  major 
parties  by  the  11  national  youth  organi- 
zations listed  thereunder.  I  trust  that 
the  views  of  our  youn«  people  wlU  be 
given  careful  consideration : 

We  appeal  to  you  on  behalf  of  our  national 
youth  organizations  to  support  as  an  Integral 
part  of  the  platform  of  your  party  the  prin- 
ciples set  forth  In  the  Universal  DeclaraUon 
of  Human  Rights  proclaimed  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  at  Paris  oa 
December  10.  1948. 

As  yotmg  people  with  special  needs  regard- 
ing recreation.  achooLs.  employment,  cultural, 
and  social  activities  we  cite  to  you  these  pro- 
visions of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Bights 
which  affect  us: 

Article  7:  All  are  equal  before  the  law  and 
are  entitled  without  any  dUcrlmloaUiin  to 
equal  protection  of  the  law.  All  are  entitled 
to  equaJ  protection  against  aiiy  discrlmina- 
Uon  in  violaUon  of  this  decIaraUon  and 
against  any  Incitement  to  such '  discrlmi- 
uation. 

Article  18:  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  thought,  conscience  aiul  religion; 
this  right  includes  freedom  to  ciiange  hU 
religion  or  beUel.  and  freedom,  either  aloM 
or  In  community  with  others  and  In  pubUo 
or  private,  to  manifest  his  religion  or  belief 
In  teaching,  praptlce.  worship  and  observ- 
ance. 

Article  10:  Everyone  has  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  opinion  and  expreasioo.  this  right 
Includes  freedom  to  hold  opinions  without 
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Interference  and  to  seek,  receive,  and  impart 
Information  and  Ideas  through  any  media 
and  regardless  of  frontiers. 

Article  21:  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
take  part  In  the  government  of  his  country, 
directly  or  through  freely  chosen  representa- 
tives: (2)  everyone  has  the  right  of  equal 
access  to  public  service  in  his  country:  (3) 
the  will  of  the  people  shall  t>e  the  basis  of 
the  authority  of  government;  this  will  shall 
be  expressed  In  periodic  and  genuine  elec- 
tions which  shall  be  by  universal  and  equal 
suffrage  and  shall  be  held  by  secret  vote  or 
by  equivalent  free  voting  procedures. 

Article  23:  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
Work,  to  free  choice  of  employment,  to  Just 
and  favorable  conditions  of  work  and  to 
protection  against  unemplopment;  (2)  every- 
one, without  any  discrimination,  has  the 
right  to  equal  pay  for  equal  work;  (3)  every- 
one who  works  has  the  right  to  Just  and 
favorable  remuneration  Insuring  for  him. 
self  and  his  family  an  existence  worthy  of 
human  dignity,  and  supplemented.  If  neces- 
sary, by  other  means  of  social  protection; 
(4)  everyone  has  the  right  to  form  and  to 
Join  trade  unions  for  the  protection  of  his 
Interests. 

Article  25:  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
a  standard  of  living  adequate  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  himself  and  of  his  family. 
Including  food,  clothing,  bousing  and  medi- 
cal care  and  necessary  social  services,  and 
the  right  to  security  In  the  event  of  un- 
employment, sickness,  dlsabUlty,  widowhood, 
old  age  or  other  lack  of  livelihood  in  cir- 
cumstances beyond  his  control:  (2)  mother- 
hood and  childhood  are  entitled  to  special 
care  and  assistance.  All  children,  whether 
born  In  or  out  of  wedlock,  shall  enjoy  the 
same  social  protection. 

Article  26:  (1)  Everyone  has  the  right  to 
education.  Education  shall  l>e  free,  at  least 
In  the  elementary  and  fundamental  stages. 
Elementary  education  shall  be  compulsory. 
Technical  and  professional  education  shall 
be  made  generally  available  and  higher  edu- 
cation shall  t>e  equally  accessible  to  all  on 
the  basis  of  merit;  (2)  education  shall  be 
directed  to  the  full  development  of  the  hu- 
man personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  It  shall  promote  understanding, 
tolerance,  and  friendship  among  all  nations, 
racial  or  religious  groups,  and  shall  further 
the  activities  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
maintenance  of  peace:  (3)  parents  have  a 
prior  right  to  choose  the  kind  of  education 
that  shall  be  given  to  their  children. 

We  consider  this  a  minimum  program  nec- 
essary for  the  development  and  preservation 
of  opportunity  for  young  people,  of  our  dem- 
ocratic way  of  life,  of  our  moral  and  religious 
development,  and  of  our  leadership  In  the 
world  community. 

Leon  Hopper,  American  Unitarian 
Youth,  Boston,  Mass.;  Ruth  Schachter. 
Collegiate  Council  for  the  U.  N..  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Walter  Carrlngton.  Youth 
Department.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 
New  York,  N.  Y.;  Herman  Neusch. 
Youth  Department,  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference.  Washington. 
D.  C:  J«8sle  Dubay,  Young  Adult 
Committee,  National  Federation  of 
Settlements,  New  York.  N.  Y.;  Seldon 
M.  Kruger.  National  Jewish  Youth 
Conference,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Robert 
Trentlyon,  Students  for  Democratic 
Action,  Washington,  D.  C  :  Jean  Alex- 
ander. United  Christian  Youth  Move- 
ment. Chicago.  111.;  Murray  Prank. 
Student  Division,  United  World  Fed- 
eralists. New  York,  N.  Y.;  Anne  Hersey 
Unlversallst  Youth  Fellowship,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Monnle  Callan,  National 
Board  YWCA.  New  York.  N.  Y. 


Life  and  Work  of  Charles  Elmore  Cropley 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

or  LOXnSIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  long, 
useful,  and  honorable  career  has  come 
to  an  end.  On  last  Tuesday  noon. 
Charles  Elmore  Cropley,  clerk  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  Qied  at 
Bethesda  Naval  Hospital.  He  had  been 
ill  off  and  on  for  a  period  of  2  years. 

Elmore  Cropley  was  known  throughout 
the  entire  United  States  as  the  clerk  of 
the  highest  court  in  this  land.  His 
career  is  one  In  which  his  family  and 
friends  may  take  much  pride  and  it  is 
one  which  young  men  throughout  the 
Nation  may  well  seek  to  emulate.  Forty- 
four  years  ago,  as  a  youth,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  one 
of  its  pages.  Continuously  since  this 
date,  he  has  served  in  one  capacity  or 
another  until  the  date  of  his  death  when 
he  was  serving  with  great  efiBciency  as 
clerk  of  the  highest  court  in  the  land. 

As  a  lawyer,  I  have  often  had  occasion 
to  call  upon  the  office  of  clerk  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  a  friend,  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  know  something  of  the  onerous 
duties  which  are  placed  by  the  bar  of  this 
country  and  by  the  Court  Itself  upon  the 
office  of  clerk  of  court.  In  the  perform- 
ance of  these  myriad  duties  and  heavy 
respKjnsibilities.  Elmore  Cropley  was  al- 
ways most  conscientious,  meticulous,  and 
devoted.  When  others  tired  out,  were 
ready  to  relax  and  rest  after  a  long  court 
battle.  Charles  Elmore  Cropley  bundled 
up  the  cases  of  the  day  and  took  them 
home  with  him  that  they  might  at  once 
be  prepared  for  further  court  consid- 
eration. The  Court  docket  for  the  next 
day  must  be  put  in  order  before  rest 
could  come  to  a  weary  body.  Night  after 
night  when  the  Court  docket  was  heavy, 
Elmore  Cropley  worked  in  his  home  un- 
til 3  or  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  that  the 
Court  routine  may  not  next  day  be  in- 
terrupted by  lack  of  order  and  prepara- 
tion. I  think  it  was  this  extreme  fidelity 
and  devotion  to  duty  that  finally  took 
the  life  of  this  most  sincere  public 
servant. 

Por  over  four  decades,  Cropley's  en- 
ergies and  effort  had  been  poured  Into 
the  work  of  the  Court.  He  had  become 
an  institution  and  there  were  those  who 
felt  that  perhaps  the  Court  could  not 
normally  function  in  the  absence  of  this 
man,  who  had  given  his  entire  life  in  the 
work  of  the  Court.  From  time  to  time, 
one  may  have  heard  criticisms  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  r  but  in 
the  course  of  my  contact  with  this  Court, 
I  have  heard  naught  but  praise  of  the 
fidelity,  loyalty,  and  high  sense  of  ulti- 
mate duty  of  the  work  of  this  great  man. 

And  now  the  chapter  on  44  years  of 
service  Is  closed.    Others  may  take  up 


the  torch  to  hold  It  high.  But  in  the  core 
of  the  institutions  comprising  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  imprint  of  this  re- 
markable personality  will  long  Unger  and 
bear  fruit.  Like  the  snows  of  yesterday 
which  are  seen  in  the  creeks  and  streams 
and  the  rivers,  so  the  continuous,  unfail- 
ing and  conscientious  service  of  Elmore 
Cropley  will  be  felt  along  the  streams  and 
rivers  of  the  Nation's  courts  to  give  them 
standard,  precision,  and  uniform  and 
equitable  efficiency  to  do  justice  to  our 
people. 


James  W.  Wadiworth,  Stateiman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  tributes  to  the 
late  James  W.  Wadsworth.  whose  death 
last  Saturday,  after  a  lifetime  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  country,  has  caused 
universal  grief: 

(Prom  the  Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle  of' 
June  23,  1952] 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Statesman 

During  his  lifetime  James  W.  Wadsworth 
must  have  laughed  often  at  the  wry  defini- 
tion of  "a  statesman  as  a  dead  politician." 
For  our  neighbor,  Jim  Wadsworth,  of  Gen- 
eseo,  who  has  left  us,  had  an  unfailing  sense 
of  humor,  and  he  loathed  sham  and  pretense. 

History  will  record  the  name  of  James 
Wolcott  Wadsworth  as  one  who  was  truly 
a  statesman — and  in  his  lifetime.  He  also 
was  a  politician  in  the  best  sense  of  that 
abused  word,  a  public  servant. 

His  whole  life  was  devoted  to  the  public 
service.  Yet  he  might  have  been  only  an- 
other hunting  squire  galloping  over  hU  an- 
cestral acres,  for  he  was  bom  to  wealth 
and  position,  into  the  landed  gentry  of  the 
Oenesee  Valley,  where  his  ancestors  had  first 
taken  up  lands  in  1790. 

His  remarkable  career  of  public  service 
began  with  his  election  to  the  State  as- 
sembly in  1904  and  continued,  with  only  a 
brief  Interruption,  until  his  death,  which 
found  him  still  in  harness  as  chairmen  of 
the  National  Service  Training  Conmiission. 
He  retired  from  Congress  of  his  own  volition 
in  1050  but  he  continued  to  champion  a 
cause  dear  to  his  heart,  that  of  adequate 
national  defense  and  universal  military 
training. 

Thirty  years  he  served  In  the  Congress. 
In  both  branches  and  through  two  great 
wars.  As  a  Senator  he  fathered  the  Selec-* 
tive  Service  Act  of  World  War  I,  which  served 
as  a  model  for  a  later,  greater  war.  As  a 
Member  of  the  lower  House  in  that  second 
war,  his  ability  and  experience  were  of  tre- 
mendous value.  Mr.  Wadsworth  was  a 
stanch  Republican,  but  when  his  country 
was  in  danger  he  forgot  party  lines. 

He  was  one  of  only  three  men  in  American 
history  who  deigned  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  after  having  been  in  the 
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United  States  Senate.  He  always  stated  his 
position  on  all  Issues  franXly  and  fearlessly. 
He  would  not  take  the  popiilar  side  Just  to 
win  votes.  His  political  opponents  respectod 
his  courage,  his  candor,  and  his  Intellectual 
Integrity  and  everybody  liked  him  because  of 
his  unfailing  courtesy  and  good  nature. 

James  W.  Wadsworth  was  a  national  figure. 
From  boyhood  he  had  entree  to  the  highest 
circles.  He  knew  every  President  of  the 
twentieth  century,  most  of  the  Important 
figures  of  bis  time.  Still  he  was  equally  at 
ease  at  a  White  House  reception  and  at  a 
gathering  of  dirt  farmers  In  the  Genesee 
Town  Hall.  He  never  lost  the  democratic 
touch  that  was  part  of  his  birthright.  He 
always  styled  himself  "a  farmer"  and  was 
deeply  interested  In  agriculture,  especially 
In  cattle   breeding. 

Now  that  he  U  gone,  the  Nation  will 
record  the  passing  of  an  elder  statesman. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  was  74  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  To  us.  his  neighbors,  be  never  seemed 
old  or  even  a(»lng.  To  the  last  he  retained 
the  spirit  of  youth. 

We  in  the  Genesee  country,  which  he  loved, 
are  likely  always  to  remember  him  as  the 
"Toung  Jim"  we  used  to  know,  the  tall 
young  feUow  who  played  first  base  on  the 
Oeneseo  town  team,  our  valley  neighbor 
whose  rise  In  public  life  we  watched  with 
pride  and  affection.  Above  all.  we  shall  re- 
member James  W.  Wadsworth  as  a  warmly 
human  Individual — of  rare  charm — a  gen- 
tleman unafraid,  who  served  his  country 
well. 


I 


[From  the  Buffalo  Evening  Kews  of  June  23. 
1952] 

Jakzs  W.  Wadsworth 

Character  was  the  word  for  James  W. 
Wadsworth — the  sort  of  character  that  made 
him  known  always  as  a  man  you  could 
trust.  In  his  long  career  of  public  service. 
In  the  New  York  Legislature  and  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress,  he  was  first  of  all  a 
patriot,  and  s-'cond  a  political  conservative 
with  convictions  that  ran  far  deeper  than 
partisausfaip.  It  was  this  fundamental  kind 
of  character  that  made  his  one  of  the  most 
respected  voices  In  Ck)ngreEs  throueh  30  years 
of  national  and  international  crisis. 

The  great  field  in  which  Mr.  Wadsworth 
contributed  his  utmost  In  statesmanship  was 
that  of  military  preparedness.  For  years  he 
advocated  compulsory  military  training  as  a 
necessary  measure  to  keep  America  strong. 
He  sponsored  such  legislation  immediately 
after  World  War  I.  as  head  of  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee.  It  had  no  chance 
then,  but  It  was  the  same  Jim  Wadsworth, 
now  a  Representative,  who  led  the  fight  for 
military  preparedness  again  on  the  eve  of 
Pearl  Harbor,  and  It  was  he  who  coauthored 
the  selective-service  legislation  of  1940  and 
1941.  Had  It  not  been  for  his  strong  lead- 
ership. America  would  surely  have  entered 
World  War  II  much  weaker  than  she  was. 

After  the  war.  Mr.  Wadsworth  continued  to 
devote  his  greatest  Influence  to  the  fight  for 
peacetime  preparedness.  He  retired  from 
Congress  In  1&30.  but  not  from  the  campaign 
for  universal  military  training.  That  meas- 
ure was  passed  provisionally  In  1951,  and  Mr. 
Wadsworth  re-entered  public  life  to  head  the 
commission  that  was  intended  to  set  It  up 
on  a  permanent  basis  for  fljial  congressional 
ratification.  The  election-year  timidity  ex- 
hibited by  Congress  In  Its  failure  to  follow 
through  on  the  UMT  commitment  was  un- 
doubtedly a  source  of  bitter  disappointment 
to  Mr.  Wadsworth  In  his  final  lUnesa.  and 
It  probably  hastened  hi»  death. 


Politically,  his  career  had  Its  ups  and 
downs — but  It  was  In  his  moct  oonsplcucus 
defeat  that  his  ruggedly  Independent  char- 
acter probably  shone  brighter  than  in  any 
Of  his  victories.  For  It  was  the  vigorous 
and  unpopular  fight  he  waged  against  pro- 
hibition and  against  woman  suffrage  which 
he  made  a  matter  of  personal  principle  that 
cost  him  his  seat  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  caused  him  to  cap  his  career  with  18 
years  of  service  as  Representative  of  the 
conservative  Thirty-ninth  (later  Forty-first) 
District  in  the  House.  He  did  his  work 
quietly  for  the  most  part,  and  had  the  wis- 
dom to  husband  his  influence  for  the  Issues 
he  deemed  vital.  Though  soft  of  voice  and 
a  thorough  gentlemen  In  every  aspect  of  his 
personal  deportment,  he  was  a  veritable 
giant  of  a  man  In  the  life  he  lived. 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  June  23.  19521 
James  W.  Wadsworth 

Senator  and  la'er  Representative  Wads- 
worth. of  New  York,  had  strong  convictions 
and  expressed  them  even  if  they  were  un- 
popular. In  some  circles  he  was  regarded  as 
ultraconservatlve.  Even  toward  his  own 
constituents  he  maintained  a  position  of 
firm  independence  of  Judgment  and  action. 

He  was,  nevertheless,  far  from  conserva- 
tive In  his  outlook  on  the  relationship  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
He  believed  that  thLs  relatlcnahlp.  friendly 
though  we  meant  it  to  be.  could  be  sustained 
only  on  the  basis  of  real  strength.  As  a 
result  he  was,  throughout  his  life,  ti\e  cham- 
pion of  a  strong  United  States — strong  In 
its  resources,  strong  In  Its  manpower,  and 
vigorous  In  its  commitments. 

This  championship  led  him  to  deelslTe 
leadership  In  the  field  of  military  manpower 
legislation.  His  influence  was  strong  and  its 
effect  was  good.  In  at  least  one  Instance, 
certainly,  the  extension  of  selective  service 
in  1941,  his  leadership  and  his  action  may 
well  have  saved  the  Nation  from  catastrophe. 

More  recently  he  had  been  concerned  with 
the  problem  of  univf^rsal  military  training 
and  had  served  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mission designated  to  draw  up  workable 
plans.  He  carried  on  in  this  endeavor  in 
spite  of  failing  health,  and  he  gave  his  last 
months  of  his  life.  also,  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  His  colleagues  have  said  that  his 
untiring  efforts  hastened  his  death. 

His  life  and  his  work  Illustrate  the  fact 
that  real  patriotism  Is  no  matter  of  party  or 
group  labels.  In  some  cases  he  was  more 
liberal  than  the  liberals.  His  cause  was 
the  cause  of  his  country  and  his  interpre- 
tation of  that  cause  was  his  own.  We  are 
stronger  today  ^or  his  enlistment  in  it. 


Armj*t  Profram  for  tb«  Repair  aid  Re- 
biildiiic  of  World  War  II  Stocks  of  Un- 
serTiceable  Equipment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  BOILING 

or  MlSSOTTRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  BOLLING.     Mr  Speaker,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  I  insert  here- 


with a  letter  to  him  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Robert  A.  Lovett,  concerning 
the  Army's  program  for  the  repair  and 
rebuilc  of  World  War  n  stocks  of  un- 
sei-viceable  equipment. 

This  is  an  impressive  record  of  whicb 
the  Army  may  well  be  proud. 

The  letter  follows: 

Omcx.  or  rax  SscrnvTAST  or  DRrsMss. 

Waahtngton.  D.  C .  June  13. 
The  PaunDurr. 

The  White  HouM. 

Dkar  Ma.  Passutsirr:  The  Army's  program 
for  the  repair  and  rebuild  of  World  War  n 
stocks  of  unserviceable  equipment,  which  w« 
recently  discussed,  ha*  been  both  slgnlfkrant 
and  encouraging.  Although  It  has.  unfcM-- 
lunately.  failed  to  sttract  wide  notKe.  It  has 
paid  grest  dividends  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. IS  a  credit  to  Army  management,  and 
without  It  the  Korean  effort  might  have  been 
less  successful  and  certainly  would  have  been 
more  expensive. 

This  program  had  lu  m'^deat  birth  In  Iste 
fiscal  year  194S.  Some  momsntum  had  been 
gained  bv  the  end  of  flacal  year  11)49  With 
the  growth  of  MDAP  during  fiscal  year  1950. 
and  ex  pan.' Ion  of  this  effort  was  nuMle,  part- 
tlcularly  overseas  In  Japan  and  In  Germany. 
A  great  Impetus  came  when  the  Korean  af- 
fair broke,  and  the  effort  reached  remark- 
able proportions  during  flacal  years  1961  and 
1952.  Salient  features  of  the  program  are 
that  weapons  and  equipment  having  s  re- 
placement cost  today  of  •9  491  817.000  were 
made  battle  worthy  for  tl.sr;. 090,000  A 
striking  example  is  the  a^-ton  truck,  work 
bone  of  the  ground  forees  In  combat  areas. 
Todays  replacement  cost  to  $7  000  The 
average  cost  of  their  rebuild  was  i  1,000  per 
unit. 

Of  particular  Interest  is  the  remarkable 
organieatlon  established  by  the  Ordnance 
Corps  In  Japan.  There  five  former  Japanese 
industrial  shops,  known  as  the  Big  5.  have 
been  since  1948,  turning  out  rebuilt  equip- 
ment of  the  highest  order.  This  has  be«a 
of  tremendous  support  to  the  Korean  war. 
Almost  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  equipment  has  been  rehabilitated 
and  used  in  Korea  at  an  approximate  cost  at 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  bllilon  dollars.  I  am 
attaching  •  summary  breakdown  of  the  items 
turned  out  by  the  Big  6  ordnsnce  shops  m 
Japan. 

Respectfully  yours, 

RoasxT  A.  LovTTT. 


Output  of  Big  Five  ordnance  thops.  JtpaH, 
period  1949  to  October  1951 
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1&7H00O 

148,:«77,063 
U244.I0B 

$^  287.  51J 
aL06&.r7 

140.  sa 

1.0S2.830 

r«73,iM 

i£9Wl«7 

1IL10S,777 

08,411.227 

1^973.727 

4^r2,n.\5 

<337,  2Ut 

Flrs-cootrol  equip- 
mi*nt 

Tanks 

Oosibal  vetileles 

G«ners)-purpoM    ve- 
hicles  

Combnf  v«*Jcle     m- 

Oeoeral-parpoae   ▼•■ 
Other  miseenaoeous. . 

Total 



7mniciiia>t%i.960 
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Quant  It V 
repaired 

Replftoe- 
mont  cost 

Cofrt  of 
repair 

Quantity 
repaired 

Replace- 
ment cost 

Cost  of 
repair 

ToUl 

99,401,817 

$1,327,909 

Ordnance  Corps— Continued 

Combat  vehicles  and  general-purpose  assem- 
blies . 

Z  439. 149 

$906,978 

Continental  United  8ut«e 

6.  6.M.  481 
2.  887. 326 

8ri3.508 
464,401 

$173,  945 

tlroncss _.,„„.. 

" 

934.  aw 

1.505,097 

413.748 
493,230 

61.090 
112,846 

QuartMiiissliy  Corps 

761560 

161,568 

Overseas 

All  other 

CoaUMnUl  United  States 

679,430 
183,130 

137.  591 
23,077 

Z  061. 614 

286,133 

36  266 

Ovsnsss 

f^rmttnantal  FTnltA/^  CfofA« 

"     ■ 

546,968 
1,514.646 

49.  .•«5 
236  798 

9,867 

Ctothlnjt  and  textiles 

M^OOZMS 

272,883 

37.080 

Overseas 

Army  Medical  Service ,      .      .... 

Continental  UniUd  SUtes 

21.819.fWW 
24.273.277 

21 Z  736 
60.147 

34.007 
Z983 

47,034 

7,258 

rVkntinontnl  T^nlfn/I  Rfaf*« 

31,317 
15,717 

5,300 
1.949 

Tentace 

373.864 

34.475 

4.201 

Overseas 

Continental  United  SUtss 

171  72S 
901,136 

19.472 
15,003 

4.027 
264 

BurgicaL...  .  . 

48,197 

4,372 

C34 

Overseas 

21,412 

26,785 

Z807 
1.565 

Musical  InstnimeDts 

67,053 

10,601 

Z534 

Overseas 

236 

Laboratory  equipment........ 

Continental  United  SUtes 

51.ft2» 
6,i24 

0.335 

1,266 

Z468 
66 

21,267 

3,491 

446 

Oveneas 

9.078 
1Z189 

1,887 
1.604 

Furniture 

7M,37» 

».S18 

5.789 

Overseas 

186 

Dental 

CooUnental  United  SUtes 

3m,  443 
«06.tl3« 

034,013 

8.649 
IZIAO 

3.034 

1.855 

54,129 

6.156 

767 

OverMas„ . 

Offloe  mschlpes 

75,  510 

13s  886 

ConUnental  United  SUtes 

Overseas .' 

38,436 
15,003 

4.«>0 
Z106 

604 
283 

ContUtental  United  States 

33«,H05 
11M.20R 

60.  .'167 
14,943 

1Z634 
1.252 

X-ray  equipment..  . 

38.344 

13,  613 

Z377 

Overseas 

19.577 
18.667 

10.273 
3,338 

1,871 
606 

Mstedals-handUnc  equipment 

109,730 

74,180 

23.742 

Overseas 

Oeotiasotal  United  SUtes 

47,578 
C2.151 

50,603 
23,406 

15,018 
7,824 

nospital  equipment...... 

96,530 

9,867 

1.178 

Ormnss 

Continental  United  SUtes 

Overseas 

65. 1.T4 
33.405 

4,396 
.S,  471 

AUother._ 

48.215,745 

27100.-' 

74.246 

671 
607 

ContliMoUl  United  SUtes 

4(1.  SIB,  902 
7,305.043 

217,978 
56,115 

64,513 
9,73.3 

All  other 

4Z405 

9,SM) 

1.847 

OvcrsMS 

.•«).  222 
1Z1X3 

7,902 
1.6.T3 

1.S86 
261 

Corps  of  EnKlneers. 

388.274 

74,363 

Overseas .. 

CootlnenUI  United  Puies 

213.582 
174.  (-W? 

44.073 
?«).290 

Signal  Corps ..     ....    . 

473.532 

55. 325 

OvSfSSM 

. . 

363,292 
1 10,  240 

39, 747 

15,578 

Boats  and  briddng 

51. 6M 

24.268 

3,823 

Overseas 

Continental  United  Sutes 

49.527 
Z130 

16,005 
8.173 

Z724 
1,000 

Radio  sets 

708.866 

91.664 

21,305 

Ovnrsras 

16,165 
687.701 

75,977 
15,687 

19,196 
ZIIO 

Construction  equipment 

4e.32l 

25Z601 

56.057 

Overseas 

Radar  sets 

Coatiosotal  United  SUtes 

3Z350 
13.071 

160.005 
8Z786 

3.^.281 
20,776 

1.132 

151.706 

5.849 

wWlHB 

1.078 
54 

145,530 
6Li76 

4  717 
132 

rrcclsion  instrumenU 

15,524 

7.038 

1.712 

Overanss 

Components  of  radio  and  radar  sets 

• 

Continental  United  SUtM 

13.fi27 
1,897 

6.609 
339 

1.656 
56 

Z  66  .114 

66.286 

5,306 

Overseas 

275,765 
Z  384.  351 

45.,S77 
3a709 

Z341 
3,055 

P.lectrical  equipment . 

17,  813 

38,168 

4,607 

Overseas . ,. 

Other  radio  equipment .... . .. 

Continental  United  SUtes 

5.331 
IZ482 

7,709 
20,360 

1.703 
Z994 

439,605 

4  512 

714 

Oi  w»iti 

Continental  United  SUtes 

Overseas. .... 

83.606 
355,099 

1526 

Z986 

342 

472 

3.flOO 

il38 

005 

Material  common  to  telephone,  radio,  and 
radar ... 

Continental  United  SUtes 

725 
ZK75 

1,394 

Z764 

351 
644 

3.900.689 

43,566 

Overseas 

6,451 

Continental  United  SUtes.  . 

Ail  other 

15.061,415 

71,051 

7.070 

20Z228 
3,688,461 

15,200 
28.366 

1,778 

Overseas 

3,678 

Continental  United  SUtes 

Oveness   

32,114 
15.029,301 

11,600 
60,261 

Z358 
4.721 

Telephone  and  telegraph .. . ....... 

Z  180, 081 

43.388 

6,373 

Contlnenul  United  SUtes 

Ordn&noe  Corps 

6,738,174 

015,100 

113,416 
Z066.665 

20,  252 
23,136 

Z416 

Overseas . 

3.957 

Conlineotal  United  States 

Overseas ... 

4, 673, 716 
Z064.458 

541.056 
374.044 

Meteorological 

29,528 

1Z605 

1.695 

Automatic  weapons — small  arms..      ..  .... 

8,368,634 

753,085 

108,480 

ContinenUi  United  SUtes 

Z092 
27.436 

1Z652 
43 

1,601 

Overseas 

4 

Continental  United  SUtes 

Overseas 

0,303,163 

1.903,471 

80,083 

874,428 

.158, 657 

1,103.832 

74,886 
33.603 
63.131 

Photographic 

143,943 

31,237 

4.241 

Artillery  (all  types) 

14,572 
129,371 

30,37S 
859 

3,873 

Continental  United  States 

82.073 
7.012 

1,046.905 
147.237 

SZ330 
10,801 

Over9eas„ 

368 

Overseas 

All  other 

140,327 

27.478 

i303 

707.  608 

31 Z  507 

33,292 

Continentnl  United  SUt^ 

14.786 
131.  541 

15.200 
11278 

Z501 

Continental  United  States 

S21.  521 

I8^087 

190.873 
121.634 

23,8.'ifl 
9,433 

Overseas . . .... 

1,802 

Oversess. 

Chemical  Corps. . 

Continental  United  SUtes. 

213.557 

83,676 

Tanks   (combat  vehicles)  motor-transport 
vehicles 

383,863 

3,305,639 

499,977 

304.790 
a  767 

82,829 

Overseas 

Prospective  equipment 

847 

207.805 
17fsU58 

Z59S.737 
706.902 

319,015 
US0.962 

Contlnenul  United  Slates . 

Ovcraou ...„_ 

519.162 

30.178 

5.396 

-  e 

=1 


^^^i 


M 
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> 


i  i 


is 


Qnantitv 
repairec 

Replace- 
ment cost 

Cost  0/ 
repair 

QoantttT 
repaired 

R4>plaoe- 
ment  eoit 

Cost  of 
rspalr 

Chemlca]  Cotjs— Continued 

Proroeotive  equipment— Continued 
rrnitin^^ntAl   'Pit^Ml  ^tabw 

9.4g7 
506^973 

$14,911 
5,387 

•4,857 

m 
xots 

Transportatkm  Corp*— Continued 
Rail  eqnipment            ^       ^  ...  x 

11. (M 

tW.829 

tll.Olt 

Continental  United  States 

Oversea* 

Overseas. 

7,IU 
3,9m 

7S.748 
ll.OSl 

728.772 

i.oaB 
xm 

Service  equipment 

4,3«2S3 

4A.M5 

(5,036 

Continental  United  States 

4,  252.  893 
15, 380 

45,044 
1,501 

8,M7 
115 

ContliMntal  United  States ^ 

iO,0U 

Overseas...          ... .. 

1.MB 
X877 

222,183 

8.  Ml 

Another.. 

7,033,(527 

14«,8M 

54,219 

i2,lM 

2,112 

•.an 

Continental  United  States 

6.S1Z958 
520.069 

144.su 
1,9BS 

64.03S 
IM 

Continental  United  States _ 

xtm 

Overseas 

411 
1.701 

l.MO 

^aoo 

143 

Transportation  Corps 

868,(577 

K,m 

Overseas ................ 

All  oUmv 

2,001 

10,151 

4i3M 

Contirental  United  States 



280,313 

12,903 

17,  ns 

Coatteental  United  States 

706 

Ovcrs«-as 

IS,  sua 

1.571 

40.743 

»3 

'"***** 
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Baster't  Beef  Britain's  Best 


EXTENSK>N  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 


or  TEXAS 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
proud  of  my  home  town  and  its  practical 
and  important  contribution  in  the  field 
of  foreign  relations. 

Recently  the  great  Corpus  Christl  Col- 
lege at  Cambridge.  England,  celebrated 
Its  six  hundredth  anniversary  of  its 
fou-nding.  Traditionally  an  ox  was 
roasted  on  each  one  hundredth  anni- 
.  versary  of  this  university.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  recent  devastating 
war  and  subsequent  rationing  in  Eng- 
land, it  became  difBcult.  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  carry  on  their  traditional  celebra- 
tion. » 

My  home  town.  Corpus  Christl.  Tex., 
a  very  lovely  and  beautiful  city  on  the 
Gulf  coast  of  Texas,  displayed  its  char- 
acteristic warm  and  friendly  spirit  in 
deciding  to  make  it  possible  for  Corpus 
Christ!  College  in  England  to  roast  an 
ox,  in  keepin^  with  tradition.  So.  they 
sent  them  2.000  pounds  of  Texas  beef, 
and  in  addition,  they  sent  along  a  fine! 
young  Texan.  Buster  Shely,  to  prepare 
and  barbecue  the  meat. 

I  cannoo  give  a  better  report  than  that 
contained  in  an  Associated  Press  story, 
Which  I  Insert  in  the  Record  at  this  time: 

Bttsteb's  Beef  Britain's  Best 

Cambriocb.  ElNGLAND,  June  21. — A  Texan  In 
s  10-gallon  hat  barbecued  a  1-ton  Texas 
steer  for  l.ooo  liungry  Englishmen  on  a 
cricket  field  here  today.  The  majority  ver- 
dict: "Jolly  good." 

Equal  enthusiasm  was  expressed  by  WIU 
Spens,  master  of  Corpus  Christl  CoUege  of 
Cambridge  In  a  cable  to  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Manager  Dan  Chamberlin. 

Said  Spens: 

"Barbecue  made  beat  party  In  600  years. 
More  than  grateful." 

And  at  the  scene  of  the  barbecue,  one  top- 
hatted  gentleman,  his  waistcoat  splattered 
with  tabasco  sauce  concurred. 

"I'm  going  right  liome  to  barbecue  a  rab- 
bit." he  said. 


WENT  orr  aicHT  good 

"All  in  all,"  drawled  Buster  Shely.  of  Corpus 
Christl.  "It  went  off  right  good.  Only  trou- 
ble Is  I  had  to  use  elm  wood  for  the  Area 
instead  of  mesqulte  wood  like  back  home." 

The  barbecue — complete  with  steer,  chili 
powder,  tabasco  sauce,  and  Buster — was  the 
gift  of  the  Texas  Corptu  Christl  to  Corpus 
Christl  College  here. 

The  college  was  anxious  to  do  something 
special  for  its  six  hundredth  birthday.  Back 
In  the  good  old  days,  when  there  was  no 
meat  ration,  the  college  used  to  roast  an  ox. 

That  seemed  like  only  a  heavenly  dream 
until  the  people  In  Texas  got  wind  of  the 
dilemma  and  sent  Shely.  a  43-year-oId  insur- 
ance man  and  long-time  barbecue  expert,  all 
the  way  to  Cambridge  to  do  up  the  steer  they 
sent. 

TTT  AT  ■  A.  M. 

_Wearlng  a  bright  yellow  shirt  with  a  Lions 
Cfub  emblem.  Shely  was  up  a.  5  a.  m.  to  start 
things  cooking.  College  undergraduates  had 
been  up  all  night  keeping  the  fires  going  in 
newly  dug  pits. 

A  queue  40  yards  long  was  waiting  eagerly 
hours  later  when  Shely  announced  "come 
and  get  it." 

A  band  from  the  Queen's  Own  17  Hussars 

(Winston  Churchill's  old  regiment)  struck 
up  a  stirring  march,  flags  of  the  coUege  and 
city  of  Corpus  Christl  were  unfurled,  and 
a  cricket  game  under  way  nearly  was  hastily 
suspended. 

The  bandmaster  asked  Shely  what  tune  ha 
would  like  played. 

"The  Eyes  of  Texas."  Shely  replied. 
"What  else?" 

A   COMPBOmsX 

since  the  band  didn't  have  the  music  for 
this,  a  ccxnpromise  was  arranged.  The  band 
played  flrat  TTie  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England, 
followed  by  Sousas  The  Stars  and  Stripes 
Porever. 

Scores  lined  up  for  seconds  and  thirds  to 
get  their  biggest  fill  of  meat  since  before  the 
last  war. 

Barrels  of  warm  English  beer  were  con- 
sumed to  counteract  the  zip  In  the  barbecue 
sauce — something  new  and  hot  to  most  of 
the  eaters. 

Only  one   person   was  heard   to   complain. 

"Tastes  Just  like  any  other  overcooked 
meat  to  me." 

But  most  everyone  else  agreed  with  one 
yoimg  student  who  called  it  "the  best  meat 
Ive  ever  tasted  in  my  life — and  I've  spent 
some  time  in  good  restaurants  in  Prance.** 

THX  SAUCE   WAS  A   MESS 

Biggest  trouble  came  trying  to  keep  the 
sauce  from  running  out  of  the  rolls.  Said 
one  yovmg  student:  "It  wa«  a  pretty  bloody 


mess.  The  sauce  got  aU  over  everyone's 
hands  and  face  and  clothes  But  it  was 
worth  It." 

Shely.  after  a  rest,  plans  to  tour  Europe 
before  flying  home.  He  wUl  bring  with  him 
the  Corpus  Christl  CoUege  flag  as  a  symbol 
of  Cambridge's   tlianks   and   good   wlU. 

He  left  the  Texas  flag  at  Cambridge  with 
1.000  well-fed  Englishmen 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  (BBC) 
televised  the  proceedings,  including  a  shot  of 
College  Headmaster  Spens  taking  a  tMg  bite 
out  of  a  barbecue  sandwich  whUe  sauo* 
dribbled  down  his  chin. 

Shely  said  his  biggest  worry  was  "keepln* 
the  folks  from  fallln'  Into  the  ftre." 

He  said  hed  been  so  busy  since  arriving 
here  last  Wednesday  he'd  had  bis  bcnu  off 
only  twice. 


A  Tribute  to  the  Honorable  Cbester  B. 
McMailen,  of  Flori<la 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  LANTAFF 

OF    rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  LANTAFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day afternoon  several  of  the  Meml)ers  of 
this  body  paid  tribute  to  our  coUeague 
the  Honorable  Chester  McMulucn.  who 
is  voluntarily  retiring  from  the  House 
to  reenter  the  practice  of  law  in  his  dis- 
trict. The  Honorable  Gko«gi  Smathers, 
our  distinguished  Senator  from  Florida, 
joined  with  us  In  expressing  his  regrets 
over  the  departure  of  our  colleague.  He 
has  written  me  as  follows: 

Uktted  States  Senate. 

COMMITTEX  ON  iNTEaioa. 

AND    INSTTLAS    AVTAIXS, 

June  24.  19S2. 
I  would  like  to  be  able  to  t>e  on  the  floor 
with  my  colleague.  Congressman  Chestes 
McMULLEN.  In  order  to  express  my  fervent 
regret  at  his  leaving  the  United  States 
Congress. 

His  departure  will  mean  not  only  the  loss 
of  my  association  with  a  close  personal 
friend,  but  the  Plrst  District  of  Plorida. 
which  CHKsm  B.  McMuLLXN  so  ably  repre- 
sented for  2  years,  and  the  entire  State  and 
Nation  will  suffer  a  great  loss  by  his  leaving. 
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He  is  one  of  those  rare  characters  in  politics 
who  at  all  times  exercised  the  highest  degree 
of  courage,  integrity,  and  forthrlghtness. 

In  the  short  period  of  2  years  Chestek 
McMuLLXN  has  proven  that  he  possesses  all  of 
the  ability  necessary  to  meet  the  terrific  de- 
mands placed  upon  all  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress.  He  Is  one  of  the  best  here 
and  one  who  will  be  missed  the  most. 


the  Back  of  the  Yards  Fair  as  guests  of  the 
Back  of  the  Yards  Council;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
CouncU  of  Chicago  extends  every  service  and 
every  facility  to  meet  any  needs  of  our  hon- 
orary members  and  fellow  neighbor  Ameri- 
cans, the  Members  of  the  Congress  of  these 
United  States  of  America. 


Resolution  of  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
Coancil  of  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  C.  KLUCZYNSKI 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  125.000  people  living  in  that 
Industrial  community  of  Chicago  known  as 
"back  of  the  yards."  and  organized  through 
their  185  fraternal,  religious,  labor,  business, 
social,  athletic,  service,  and  civic  organiza- 
tions and  are  Joined  together  in  that  or- 
ganisation known  as  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
Council;  and 

Whereas  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Council 
has.  from  time  to  time,  petitioned  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  for  legislation  so- 
cially beneficial  to  the  welfare  of  all  of  the 
people  of  the  community  and  affecting  large 
masses  of  underprivileged  children  and 
adults  In  this  country;  and 

Whereas  In  every  Instance  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  has  demonstrated  deep 
concern  and  sympathy  for  the  proposals,  sug- 
gestions and  the  Interests  of  the  Back  of  the 
Yards  CouncU;  and 

Whereas  In  the  particular  Issue  of  the 
school-lunch  program  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
Council  found  great  support,  cooperation, 
and  friendship  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Council 
regards  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
all  representatives  of  bo*h  parties  as  per- 
sonal friends;   and 

Whereas  the  national  political  conventions 
of  both  I>emocratlc  and  Republican  Parties 
will  be  t.iklng  place  In  July  at  the  Interna- 
tional Amphitheater  which  Is  In  the  heart 
of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  neighborhood;  and 

Whereas  the  political  conventions  will  be 
taking  'jlace  simultaneously  with  the  all- 
community  Chicago  Back  of  the  Yards 
Neighborhood  Fair  located  1  mile  away  at 
4700  South  Damen  Avenue:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  by  unanimous  vote  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
CouncU,  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Back 
of  the  Yards  Council.  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Meegan, 
be  authorized  to  acquaint  Congress  of  the 
following  resolutions:   Be  It 

Resolved.  That  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  is  hereby  made  an  honorary  member 
of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  CouncU;  and  be  it 
further 

Resolved.  That  every  Member  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  who  are  now  automatically 
honorary  members  of  the  Back  of  the  Yards 
Council  shall  regard  themselves  as  guests  of 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Council  and  shall  not 
hesitate  to  call  upon  the  council  for  any 
services  whatsoever;    and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  all  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  United  States 
Senate  have  a  standing  invitation  to  attend 
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Mrs.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unan- 
imous consent.  I  include  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  a  sermon  delivered  by 
the  Reverend  E.  A.  deBordenave.  rector 
of  Old  Christ  Church  in  Philadelphia,  at 
the  service  in  that  church  opening  the 
4-day  celebration  of  the  one  hundred 
and  seventy -fifth  anniversary  of  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: 

You   and    America's    Contradiction 

In  the  spring  of  1944,  the  naval  unit  of 
which  I  was  chaplain,  found  Itself  in 
Naples,  Italy.  I  was  bivouacked  high  on 
the  side  of  a  mountain  that  overlooked  the 
city  and  Its  beautiful  harlxir.  Across  the 
harbor  Mt.  Vesuvius  was  in  violent  erup- 
tion. Beyond  Vesuvius  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  Pompeii,  which  has  been  burled 
by  such  a  volcanic  eruption. 

While  in  that  setting  I  reread  the  book 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii.  As  you  can  im- 
agine, the  book  came  alive  for  me  in  a  vivid 
way.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lived  through  the 
last  days  of  Pompeii.  This  couid  not  have 
been  as  vivid  for  me  in  any  other  place 
because  events  leave  their  marics  on  the 
places  In  which  they  occur. 

Therefore,  during  these  recent  days,  here 
in  the  old  part  of  Philadelphia,  where  such 
momentous  events  took  place  175  years  ago, 
I  have  read  and  reread  the  accounts  of 
those  events.  My  purpose  has  been  to  try 
to  gain  a  new  and  deeper  understanding  of 
that  violent  eruption  In  history  which  we 
call  the  American  Revolution — summed  up 
in  the  Immortal  words  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence. 

The  result  Is  that  I  come  to  this  moment 
profoundly  stirred  by  the  deep  and  true 
Insights  expressed  In  that  document;  deep 
and  true  Insights  about  man,  about  the  rela- 
tionship between  man  and  man,  about  the 
relationship  between  man  and  God. 

I 

The  first  of  these  Insights  Is  expressed  In 
the  words  "All  men  are  created  equal." 

This  was  a  radical  statement  when  It  was 
Issued.  It  was  flung  Into  the  face  of  the 
then  accepted  differences  In  the  status  of 
men— the  differences  between  nobleman  and 
commoner,  between  man  of  property  and 
man  of  plebian  work.  In  the  face  of  all  of 
the  accepted  differences,  the  Declaration  de- 
clared that  "all  men  are  created  equal." 

It  does  not  say  that  all  men  are  created 
to  be  uniform.  It  does  not  say  that  all  men 
should  eat  the  same  diet,  wear  the  same 
clothes.  It  does  not  say  that  all  men  should 
have  the  same  size  bank  account. 

What  It  does  say  Is  that  every  man  Is 
created  by  God  In  a  way  that  must  receive 
respect.  It  says  that  God  has  so  created  man 
that  man  is  given  certain  unalienable  rights, 
that  among  these  unalienable  rights  are  life. 


liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  It  says 
that  the  freedom  which  is  every  man's  right, 
is  the  quality  that  lifts  man  above  the  other 
animals  of  the  earth.  It  is  freedom  that 
makes  man  man.  And  every  man  has  the 
right  to  the  freedom  given  by  God.  Every 
man  has  the  right  to  be  a  person. 

This  was  a  radical  statement  when  It  was 
Issued.  It  Is  still  too  radical  for  some  peo- 
ple today.  But  this  affirmation  of  man's 
equality  in  that  every  man  has  the  right  to 
freedom  was  basic  to  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. The  words  cannot  be  ertsed.  "All  men 
are  created  equal."  This  affirmation  is  basic 
to  what  we  call  the  American  way  of  life. 

n 

The  second  Insight  Is  as  profound  and  as 
lmp)ortant  as  the  first.  The  Declaration  of 
Independence,  which  claims  the  equal  right 
of  freedom  for  every  man,  also  recognizes 
that  men  cannot  live  together  unless  per- 
sonal freedom  has  limitations  placed  upon  it. 
In  order  for  there  to  be  any  society  In  which 
men  can  live  together  man's  jjersonal  free- 
dom must  be  subjected  to  the  necessities  of 
order. 

This  Is  true  because  every  man  tends  to 
think  more  highly  of  himself  than  he  ought 
to  think.  Every  man  tends  to  use  his  free- 
dom to  Infringe  on  the  rights  of  other  men — 
not  to  recognize  the  other  man's  right  to 
freedom,  to  be  a  person,  which  is  his  Just 
due.  The  social  organization  must  be  such 
that  It  protects  the  right  of  every  man  to  l>e 
free,  to  be  a  person — to  receive  Justice. 

It  Is  Justice  that  must  be  the  measure 
of  our  social  structures — and  the  measure 
of  Justice  Is  the  equality  of  every  man  In 
his  right  to  be  free.  Social  structures  must 
guarantee  this  to  every  man.  Political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  arrangements  of  society 
must  be  such  that  they  limit  man's  tendency 
to  Injustice.  They  must  restrict  the  per- 
sonal freedom  of  every  man  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  allow  any  man  to  infringe 
on  the  rights  of  another  to  be  a  man. 

The  Declaration  recognizes  the  right  of 
every  man  to  be  free.  It  recognizes  the  ne- 
ctssity  of  an  ordered  society  in  which  per- 
sonal freedom  Is  limited.  Tliese  are  the  two 
poles  of  human  existence.  Each  one  is 
equally  necessary  for  man. 

m 

The  third  Insight  is  that  there  is  a  pro- 
found contradiction  between  these  two  poles 
of  man's  existence. 

Every  man  has  the  right  to  be  personaUy 
free  and  independent.  Every  man  must  have 
his  freedom  limited  by  the  ordering  of  so- 
ciety. Both  of  these  are  necessary  and  his- 
tory shows  that  when  either  of  these  is  neg- 
lected the  result  Is  tyranny. 

When  the  German  people  were  given  per- 
sonal freedom  after  World  War  I  it  was  car- 
ried to  an  extreme.  Every  individual,  every 
economic  and  political  group  pursued  their 
own  ends.  Economic  and  political  chaos 
overtook  the  nation.  Then  the  cry  went  up 
for  a  strong  man  to  bring  order.  And  the 
tyranny  of  Hitler  was  the  result.  Personal 
freedom  without  regard  to  the  necessities  of 
a  healthy  social  order  ends  in  tyranny. 

On  the  other  hand,  communism  began 
as  a  promise  to  create  a  social  order  in  which 
every  man  received  justice  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  The  price  of  achieving  this  was 
that  no  one  was  to  have  personal  freedom. 
This  has  ended  in  the  Stalinist  tjTanny  that 
Is  as  evil  as  any  tyranny  the  world  has 
known.  The  ordering  of  society  without  the 
other  necessary  pole  of  man's  existence,  per- 
sonal freedom,  ends  In  tyranny. 

In  America  we  always  face  the  threat 
Of  emphasizing  one  of  these  poles  of  h\mian 
existence  without  sufficient  regard  to  the 
necessity  of  the  other.  At  this  moment 
every  Intelligent  person  knows  that  run- 
away Inflation  can  absolutely  ruin  us.  Yet 
everybody  is  insisting  that  their  own  per- 
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socal  freedom  not  be  subjected  to  control. 
Kverybody  wants  aome  one  else's  prices  or 
wa^es  to  be  controlled.  So  inflation 
buflds  Tip. 

If  Congress  and  the  sdminlstratlon  do  not 
make  every  sincere  and  serioiia  effort  to  con- 
trol Inflation  they  will  bear  the  Judgment  of 
lUstory  and  of  Ood  as  being  derelict  In  their 
duty.  If  they  are  not  successful  In  con- 
trolling Inflation  we  will  move  ttirough  chaos 
toto  tyranny. 

On  the  other  band,  the  very  power  to  con- 
trol inflation  will  add  to  the  already  frlght- 
entngly  great  power  our  Government  has  over 
personal  freedom.  And  It  Is  a  power  that  H 
sometimes  administered  by  people  whose  In- 
tegrity and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation  Is  weak. 

If  the  American  people  do  not  steadily  re- 
sist concentration  of  power  over  personal 
freedom  In  central  government  we  will  move 
into  tyranny.  And  tyranny  Is  no  less  evil 
because  It  is  arrtyed  at  through  democratic 
processes. 

These  two  poles,  of  personal  freedom  on  the 
one  side  and  regulated  society  on  the  other 
side,  are  both  necessary  for  man's  existence 
as  man.  How  to  overcome  the  contradiction 
between  these  two  poles  Is  man's  problem. 

IV 

Tke  Declaration  of  Independence  recog- 
nizes that  Ood — and  only  God — transcends 
this  contradiction  and  the  Declaration  pre- 
supposes that  this  contradiction  can  be  over- 
come In  America  only  Lf  Its  citizens  are  de- 
Totod  to  Ood  and  faithful  to  his  demands. 

The  Declaration  does  not  claim  that  man 
has  any  rights  in  and  of  himself.  The  right 
of  freedom  is  claln>ed  for  man  because  Ood 
has  so  created  him  that  man  must  have  free- 
dom In  order  to  be  a  person.  It  is  God's  gift 
to  every  man.  It  is  that  which  makes  man 
bear  the  image  of  God  and  enables  man  to 
achieve  some  measure  of  God's  ^xistlce  on 
«Brtb. 

The  Declaration  presupposes  that  only  as 
man  Uves  in  a  right  relationship  with  God, 
raeastn-lng  his  own  attempts  at  Jxistlce  by 
Ood's  demands  for  perfect  Justice — only  then 
does  man  willingly  submit  to  the  necessary 
checks  on  his  personal  freedom.  Then  he 
knows  that  he  has  a  tendency  to  claim  that 
his  own  Injustices  are  God's  Justice — and  he 
knows  that  in  responsibility  to  society  he 
must  help  CTect  and  maintain  political,  eco- 
naoBlc.  and  social  arrangements  that  protect 
the  right  of  every  man  to  be  free  by  limiting 
the  right  of  any  man.  Including  himself,  to 
infringe  on   another's  freedoms. 

It  Is  man's  capacity  to  achieve  a  measin-e 
of  God's  Justice  on  earth  that  makes  democ- 
racy poHlble.  It  Is  man's  tendency  to  In- 
justice that  makes  densocracy  and  its  re- 
•tralnta  on  power  necessary.  On  both 
oounu,  democracy  Is  dependent  upon  a  cltl- 
»enry  that  continually  Uvea  with  God  and 
under  His  demands. 

This  means  that  neglect  of  religion  In 
America  Is  our  most  serloxis  peril,  because 
we  have  made  freedom  of  religion  come  to 
mean  freedom  from  religion.  Herein  ta  the 
deepest  peril  that  threatens  America  and 
its  way  of  life. 

Only  God  transcends  the  contradiction  be- 
tween personal  freedom  and  ordered  society. 
The  Declaration  of  Independence  presup- 
poses that  men  will  be  so  related  to  God 
that  they  will  recognize  the  necessity  of 
order  In  society  and  will  give  their  consent 
to  be  governed  and  assume  personal  respon- 
sibility for  maintaining  a  healthy  society. 
It  presupposes  that  men  will  be  so  related 
to  God  that  they  will  Insist  that  every  man 
has  an  equal  right  to  life  and  freedom — to 
the  extent  that  they  wUl  feel  it  Is  their  right 
and  duty  to  alter  or  abolish  a  government 
that  Is  destructive  of  these  ends. 

A  profound  and  vital  religious  faith  In 
God.  the  Author  of  Uberty  and  the  Judge 


of  nations.  Is  the  source  of  man's  claim  of 
freedom  and  the  basis  of  a  healthy  ordering 
of  society.  It  is  also  the  only  resource  that 
can  make  man  successfully  bridge  the  con- 
tradiction between  these  two  necessary  poles 
of  hlk  own  existence.  America's  deepest 
need  Is  u  revival  and  strengthening  of  this 
kind  of  faith  and  devotion  In  Ood. 

CONCLUSIOW 

It  was  thler  knowledge  of  God  that  In- 
spired our  founding  fathers  to  make  the 
radical  assertion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  endowed  with  the  rleht  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  was  devotion  to  God  and  His  denaand 
for  Justice  that  gave  them  the  vision  of  a 
new  form  of  government,  resting  Its  power  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed. 

It  was  their  devotion  to  Ood  that  evoked 
from  them  the  deep  sense  of  personal  re- 
sponsibility for  that  which  they  had  cre- 
ated— so  nobly  expressed  In  their  words: 
"With  a  firm  reliance  on  the  j>rotectlon  of 
divine  providence,  we  mut\ially  pledge  each 
to  the  other  our  lives,  our  fortunes,  and 
our  sacred  honor." 

It  was  their  devotion  to  Ood  that  created 
this  Nation.  Our  devotion  to  Ood  may 
make  possible  Its  continuance — without  de- 
votion to  Him  and  His  ways  America  will 
stirely  die. 

Where  do  you  stand  In  the  face  of  this 
challenge?  Are  you  contributing  to  the 
weakening  of  our  Nation  by  your  ignoring 
God?  Or  by  your  commitment  to  Him  and 
His  ways  are  you  helping  to  make  possible 
the  continuation  of  this  radical  experiment 
of  men  living  together — which  we  call  de- 
mocracy? 

You  are  doing  one  (x  the  other.     Which? 
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Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  should  like 
to  include  the  Flags  Soliloquy,  written 
by  Mr.  Milford  E.  Shields,  of  Durango. 
Colo.  It  might  seem  that  we  have 
enough  written  about  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  and  perhaps  we  do.  but  before 
I  am  convinced  of  that  situation.  I  hope 
to  read  many  pieces  cuch  as  this  one.  I 
recommend  it  to  the  Members: 
The  Flag's  Soliloquy 

I  am  the  flag  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. I  float  over  the  land  of  many  people, 
the  symbol  of  their  sovereignty,  the  emblem 
of  their  freedom,  and  the  glory  of  their  spirit. 

I  am  strong  in  their  strength,  humane  In 
their  humanity,  long  suffering  in  their  pa- 
tience, proud  in  their  accomplishment,  and 
trivunphant  In  their  victory. 

I  blow  from  the  mountain  tops,  wave  from 
the  plains  and  sail  upon  the  seas — wherever 
my  people  are.  there  am  I  with  them  also. 

So  long  as  the  sovereignty  of  my  people 
shall  exist,  shall  I  exist;  and  it  Is  my  most 
ardent  prayer  that  the  will  and  the  purpose 
and  the  power  of  my  people  shall  not  cease 
to  exist,  but  shall  continue  on,  and  I  with 
them,  for  the  greater  benefit  and  bles&lng  of 
mankind  and  to  the  ultimate  glory  of  God. 

MiLFoas  E.  Shiklos. 

DtraANCo,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  SIMPSON  5 

or  mrMSTLvamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  SIMPSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  the  meri- 
torious provisions  of  two  bills,  H.  R.  7255 
and  H.  R.  8270.  which  passed  the  House 
on  June  23.  Both  these  bills  corrected 
inequities  in  our  present  tax  laws  and 
both  were  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  fa- 
vored by  the  Treasury  Deparanent. 

H.  R.  7255  eliminates  an  inequity  aris- 
ing under  section  165  fb»  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  deals  with  the  tax 
treatment  of  amounts  distributed  by 
trusts  under  a  stock  bonus,  pension,  or 
proflt-sharlng  plan  which  meets  the 
qualifications  of  section  165  (&). 

Under  the  law  prior  to  the  ameiKl- 
ment  made  by  section  335  of  the  Rev- 
enue Act  of  1951  appreciation  Ln  value 
during  the  period  employer  or  other 
securities  were  held  by  qualified  trusts 
was  taxed  at  the  time  of  distribution 
regardless  of  the  source  of  the  funds 
used  to  purchase  the  securities.  Section 
335  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951  provided 
an  exception  for  distributions  of  secu- 
rities of  the  employer  in  instances  where 
the  total  distributions  payable  with  re- 
spect to  an  employee  are  payable  within 
one  taxable  year  of  the  distributee  as  a 
result  of  the  employee's  separation  from 
the  employer's  service.  In  such  instances 
the  appreciation  Is  ix)w  excluded  in  de- 
termining the  distributive  value  of  secu- 
rities of  the  employer  purchased  with 
employee  and  or  employer  contribulions; 
however,  since  such  exclusions  are  re- 
flected in  the  distributee's  basis  for  de- 
termining gain  or  loss,  such  appreciation 
may  be  taxed  on  the  subsequent  dispo- 
sition of  the  securities. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  7255  Is  to  extend 
the  exception  to  any  distribution  of  em- 
ployer seciu-ities  purchased  with  em- 
ployee contributions  only  and,  thereby, 
place  employees  purchasing  such  securi- 
ties by  participation  in  qualified  trust 
plans  in  the  same  tax  light  as  those 
acquiring  securities  directly. 

The  purjxise  of  H.  R.  8270  Is  to  pre- 
vent a  substantial  number  of  our  vet- 
erans from  being  deprived  of  the  tax 
benefit  accorded  other  taxpayers  under 
the  amendment  to  the  code  made  by 
section  318  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951. 

Section  318  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951 
amended  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
eliminate  the  imposition  of  a  capital- 
gains  tax  on  the  difference  between  the 
adjusted  basis  and  the  sale  price  of  a 
taxpayer's  principal  residence  when  the 
proceeds  of  sale  are  used  by  the  taxpayer 
to  purchase  a  substitute  residence.  In 
order  for  a  taxpayer  to  be  entitled  to  this 
more  favorable  tax  treatment  the  ncw 
residence  must  be  acquired  within  a  pe- 
riod of  1  year  prior  to  or  subsequent  to 
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the  sale  of  the  old  residence  or  construc- 
tion of  the  new  residence  must  begin 
before  the  expiration  of  1  year  subse- 
quent to  the  sale  of  the  old  residence  and 
be  completed  not  later  than  18  months 
after  the  date  of  such  sale. 

The  purpose  of  H.  R.  8270  Is  to  sus- 
pend the  running  of  the  1-year  or  18- 
month  p>eriod  during  the  time  a  taxpayer 
is  serving  on  active  duty  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  during  the 
present  emergency.  Unless  the  running 
of  this  period  Is  susp>ended  during  the 
time  of  active  military  service  of  a  tax- 
payer a  substantial  number  of  our  vet- 
erans will  be  deprived  of  the  tax  benefit 
accorded  other  taxpayers  under  the 
amendment  to  the  code  made  by  section 
318  of  the  1951  act. 


Federal  Law  Won't  Care  Centuries  of 
OppresiioD 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  N.  ASPINALL 

or    COLORAtX) 

I»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  engaged  in,  and  witnessing  round 
us,  the  siege  which  accompanies  each 
great  election  under  our  free  system. 
Oftentime.s  the  .smoke  and  haze  of  the 
skirmish  tends  to  blot  out  what  should  be 
the  sharp  lines  of  those  things  at  issue. 
One  issue  presently  which  seems,  more 
than  most  others,  of  becoming  hopelessly 
confused  Is  that  of  a  system  of  Insuring 
equality  of  employment.  In  that  regard, 
to  both  combatants  and  observers.  I  rec- 
ommend the  slow  and  careful  reading  of 
the  appended  editorial  from  the  Salida 
Dally  Mall  Record,  of  Salida,  Colo.  I 
consider  this  short  editorial  to  be  one  of 
the  most  carefully  reasoned  ones  on  the 
subject  that  I  have  seen: 

FcDESAL  Law  Won't  Cvmt  Cintitxies  or 
Oppkession 

One  of  the  political  hot  potatoes  this  elec- 
tion year  Is  .  the  FEPC — Fair  Emplojrment 
Practices  Commission. 

For  •  candidate  to  state  that  he  Is  not 
In  favor  of  compulsory  FEPC  Is  to  lose  Ne- 
fro  vote,  while  gaining  Southern  white  votes. 
To  say  that  he  Is  in  favor  of  FEPC  Is  a  good 
way  to  gain  northern  and  Negro  voles — 
While  losing  Southern  white  votes. 

If  hatred,  distrust,  and  oppression  that 
baa  survived  for  centuries  could  be  wiped 
out  merely  by  passage  of  a  Federal  law,  what 
a  great  world  this  would  be. 

Unfortunately,  that  Isn't  the  way  It  works. 
Slavery  has  existed  for  as  long  as  hUtory 
Is  recorded.  Early  chapters  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment tell  us  that  Joseph's  brothers  sold  him 
as  a  slave  In  Egypt,  and  bow  Moses  even- 
tually led  the  children  of  Israel  out  of 
captivity 

The  slaves  of  the  Romans  were  the  vic- 
tims of  their  conquests.  Greek  slaves,  often 
better  educated  than  their  masters,  tutored 
the  chUdren  of  the  Roman  conquerors. 

When  the  Spanish  came  to  the  Americas, 
they  turned  their  guns  on  the  natives  and 
made  slaves  of  them.  Then  someone  got 
tlie  Idea  of  capturing  the  natives  of  Africa 


and  bringing  them  across  an  ocean  to  be 
slaves  on  the  plantations  In  the  New  World. 
Certainly  the  slave  traders  had  no  moral 
right  to  steal  these  black  people  from  their 
own  land— but  they  did  and  It  was  less  than 
a  century  ago  that  an  American  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln.  Issued  the  great  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation. 

The  colored  people,  while  In  slavery,  were 
a  downtrodden  race.  Their  status  was  very 
little  above  that  of  the  plantation  live- 
stock. Family  life  among  the  Negroes  was 
virtually  nonexistent.  After  the  Civil  War, 
those  thousands  of  slaves  found  themselves, 
technically,  free  men. 

It  will  take  the  white  people  many  years 
before  they  will  accept  the  minority  classes 
on  their  own  level.  At  the  same  time,  the 
minority  groups  must  move  slowly  and 
carefully,  and  not  confuse  freedom  with  the 
right  to  be  demanding  and  overbearing. 

All  mankind — Negro,  white,  native  Amer- 
ican or  Oriental — must  remember  that  we 
were  created  by  the  same  Ood.  that  we  all 
are  born  In  the  same  manner,  all  have  the 
same  right  to  live,  and  that  death  comes 
to  all  of  us. 

Passing  a  law  cannot  erase  overnight  an 
evil  which  has  existed  for  centuries.  FEPC 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  education,  tol- 
erance, practical  application  of  the  basic 
principles  of  religion  and  time — the  element 
which  bealeth  all  wounds. 
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or  rtoRiSA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  two  significant  articles  from 
a  great  newspaper  which  throw  much 
light  on  the  problem  of  adequate  am- 
munition in  Korea: 

[From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 
June  23.  1952] 

There  Is  Plentt  or  AMMTjwmoN  on  Korea 
Front — Eighth  Army  OmcERS  Can't 
Understand  General  Collins'  Rationino 
Tkstimont 

(By  Mac  R.  Johnson) 

(Because  of  persistent  reports  that  am- 
munition has  been  short  and  rationed  In 
Korea.  Mac  R.  Johnson  has  followed  the 
ammunition  supply  line  from  a  primary 
unloading  area  near  a  port  on  the  southern- 
most tip  of  the  Korean  peninsula  to  the 
battle  line.  He  visited  principal  ammuni- 
tion supply  points  north  and  south  of  the 
Han  River,  then  talked  to  ofBcers  at  Infantry 
divisions,  artillery  batteries,  and  mortar 
companies.  His  last  stop  was  with  combat 
Infantrymen  facing  the  Communists  on  a 
rldgellne.     The  first  of  four  articles  follows.) 

UNrriD  States  Eighth  Armt  Headquab- 
TERS.  Korea. — There  Is  ample  ammunition  In 
Korea.  It  Is  not  being  rationed.  It  Is  be- 
ing allocated  as  It  was  In  Africa.  Europe, 
and  the  Far  East  dxirlng  World  War  II. 

The  two  words  "rationing"  and  "alloca- 
tion" are  not  synonjrmous  In  Korea's  ammu- 
nition picture.  Rationing  Implies  a  short- 
age In  which  demand  cannot  be  met.  There 
Is  no  ammunition  shortage  here. 

There  is.  In  fact,  three  times  as  much 
ammunition  of  all  types  In  Korea  today  as 
there  was  in  April  and  May  1951.  when  the 
Communists  launched  their  last,  Ul-fated 
oflenslve. 


United  Nations  rifles,  mortars,  artillery, 
and  rocket  launchers  huve  not  only  enough 
ammunition  for  day-to-day  fighting,  but 
enough  to  meet  and  stop  any  new  Commu- 
nist offensive.  There  are  stockpiles  to  meet 
any  such  Communist  trick  as  agreeing  to  an 
armistice  and  then  breaking  it  with  an  all- 
out  push  a  month  or  two  later. 

SUPPLY  IS  AMPLE 

Levels  of  supply  are  a  military  secret. 
However,  It  can  be  said  that  there  Is  several 
months'  supply  of  ammunition  In  Korea  and 
Japan.  And  this  is  back-stopped  by  a  fvill 
pipeline  extending  through  ammunition 
ships  already  at  sea.  through  ships  loading 
ammunition  in  west  coast  ports  and  on  back 
to  arsenals  In  the  interior  of  the  United 
States  where  ammunition  destined  for  Korea 
even  now  Is  being  leaded  on  railroad  cars. 

Eighth  Army  oflBcers  are  frankly  puzzled 
by  Washington  press  dispatches  which  In 
the  past  month  have  quoted  Gen.  J.  Law- 
ton  Collins.  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  as  inform- 
ing Senators  that  Important  types  of  am- 
munition have  been  rationed  In  Korea. 

General  Collins  was  quoted  as  testifying 
that  some  of  "the  most  important"  kinds  of 
ammunition  have  been  rationed  because 
World  War  II  stocks  are  Just  about  gone  and 
"production  still  does  not  equal  normal  bat- 
tle expenditures." 

SOME    NEW    PRODUCnOH 

In  general,  U.  N.  forces  In  Korea  still  are 
using  World  War  II  ammunition.  Ordnance 
officers  say  there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  It; 
It  is  as  good  as  the  day  It  was  made.  In  some 
categories  of  ammunition,  the  first  trickle 
of  new  production  from  the  United  States 
Just  now  Is  reaching  Korea  after  23  months 
of  war. 

The  static  condition  of  the  front  and  the 
defensive  nature  of  the  fighting  has  In  Itself 
reduced  the  expenditure  of  ammunition, 
compared  with  the  days  when  the  Allies 
were  repelling  the  Communist  offensive  a 
little  over  a  year  ago  or  taking  "Heartbreak 
Ridge"  last  fall. 

However,  there  have  been  no  orders  Issued 
by  Eighth  Army  headquarters  rationing  am- 
munition. 

The  only  explanation  here  is  that  General 
Collins  may  have  stretched  a  jwlnt  In  hla 
Senate  testimony  In  a  genuine  fear  that 
ammunition  might  have  to  be  rationed  un- 
less production  at  home  was  stepped  up. 

three    ALLOCATIONS     MONTHLY 

The  ammunition  In  Korea  Is  allocated, 
not  rationed.  The  allocation  Is  an  amount 
of  ammunition  which  has  been  established 
as  the  basic  amount  which  the  Eighth  Army 
feels  Is  required  for  a  10-day  period.  There 
are  three  allocations  monthly,  each  In  ad- 
vance. 

However,  the  allocation  is  not  a  maxlmiun. 
If  that  allocation  is  exhausted  early.  It  does 
not  mean  that  guns  are  stilled  untU  the 
next  allocation  period.  Ten  or  twenty  days' 
supply  of  ammunition  may  t>e  within  a  di- 
vision area  even  though  It  may  be  the  pe- 
nultimate day  of  a  10-day  allocation  period. 

The  allocation  Is  merely  paper  work.  If 
the  Communists  are  attacking.  If  a  U.  N.  pa- 
trol needs  artillery  and  mortar  support.  If 
enemy  artillery  batteries  are  located  and 
must  be  silenced,  or  If  other  promising  tar- 
gets are  presented,  the  U.  N.  guns  keep  shoot- 
ing until  ihe  mission  Is  accomplished. 

The  allocation  Is  based  on  the  experience 
of  the  United  States  Army  In  World  War  H 
and  on  23  months  of  fighting  In  Korea. 
The  allocation  system  permits  a  steady  flow 
of  ammunition  to  front-line  riflemen,  ma- 
chine gunners,  mort&rmen.  ajid  artlllerTinen. 

A  supply  officer  of  an  Infantry  dirlsioii 
said:  "Ammimltlon.  and  I'm  talking  aboxit 
all  types.  Is  not  being  aUocated  because  of 
any  shortage.  We've  got  ammunition  cut 
the  ears. 
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"We  \2sed  to  concentrate  our  fire  power  *nd 
shoot  hell  «jut  of  the  Communists  and  every- 
tlxing  we  saw.  We  blasted  pxjsitions  merely 
because  w»  sTJspected  them  or  thought  that 
tt  might  be  a  logical  place  for  the  Beds  to 
place  men  or  guns  or  hide  supplies. 

"Tbere's  no  reason  for  that  kind  of  shoot- 
ing in  the  prsMnt  static  situation.  There 
are  not  as  man;  targets  as  there  were  before. 

SOMZ    GOOD    nCHTS 

"We  get  Into  some  good  night  Qre  fights 
from  time  to  time,  but  the  line  has  t)een 
stabilized  for  6  months,  and  there's  been 
no  cSenslve  by  either  side  in  that  time. 

"We've  got  ample,  and  I  repeat  ample, 
rifle  and  carbine  and  machine-gun  ammuni- 
tion on  the  line.  And  our  boys  get  all  the 
mortar   and   artillery  support   they   ask  for. 

"We  want  them  to  have  all  the  ammuni- 
tion they  want,  and  we  want  them  to  use 
their  fire  power,  and  they  will  use  that  ftre 
power  to  save  lives.  Our  troops  su-e  not  hurt- 
ing from  any  lack  of  ammunition." 

OWS    HTTNDBZO    AND  TWMCTT    DATS    IN    ADVANOB 

At  one  of  the  principal  ports  of  entry  for 
ammunition  and  the  rearmost  point  on  the 
Korean  ammunition  supply  line.  Col.  James 
D.  Sams,  of  BamesvlIIe,  Ga..  and  Washing- 
ton, supply  officer  for  the  Second  Logistical 
Command,  said  orders  for  ammunition  are 
placed  for  120  days  in  advance  based  on  the 
expected  rate  of  expendlt\u«. 

"During  my  16  months  In  Korea  there  has 
not  been  any  period  In  which  supplies  of 
ammunition  were  critical  or  desperate."  Colo- 
nel Sams  said.  "There  have  been  times  In 
the  past  when  stockpiles  in  the  rear  area — 
not  at  the  front — were  lower  than  the  Army 
Uked  on  155-mm.  and  8-lnch  bowltaer 
munition  and  some  types  of  illumlBiffing 
shells.  But  those  conditions  have  been  cor- 
rected. 

"But  the  men  up  front  didnt  have  to 
worry  about  that.  They  had  ammunition. 
We  did  the  sweating  back  here,  because  we 
dldnt  want  them  to  sweat.  They  got  what 
they  needed. 

"At  the  present  time  the  ammunition 
picture  in  Korea  is  very  healthy.  No  single 
demand  for  any  type  of  ammunition  has 
been  placed  with  us  in  the  last  10  months 
that  haant  been  met  on  time." 

Colonel  Sams  said  that  if  an  emergency 
arose  ammunition  could  be  airlifted  from 
Pusan  to  the  front  in  3  hours,  or  it  could 
be  moved  by  special  trains  In  18  hours. 

MAjrr  stTPPi.T  ponrrs 

But,  he  pointed  out,  such  a  move  Is  prac- 
tically inconceivable  because  of  the  string 
of  strategically  located  ammunition  supply 
points  which  are  echeloned  forward  from 
Pusan  to  the  battle  zone. 

He  said  the  only  ammunition  airlift  he 
recalled  was  one  in  November  and  December 
of  1950,  when  the  Chinese  Communists  en- 
tered the  war  and  pushed  down  the  east 
coast  from  the  north. 

Then  ammunition  wa«  flown  directly  from 
Japan  to  withdrawing  U.  N.  forces  In  the 
Hamhung-Hungnam  area,  because,  with  the 
aircraft  based  In  Japan,  it  was  faster  to  load 
the  ammunition  there  for  a  direct  flight 
than  it  was  to  stop  the  planes  at  Pusan  for 
loading. 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  24.  1952] 

KoxzA  GI's  Get  AMMUNnioN  To  Iterr  All 
Neilds — TouB  or  Supply  Points  and  Talks 
WrrH  OmcxBs  Show  No  Shobtage  ob 
Ration  INO 

(By  Mac  R.  Johnson) 

(This  Is  the  second  of  four  articles  on 
ammunition  problems  in  Korea.) 

KicHTH  Armt  Head«ittakte«s,  Korea. — Prom 
coast  to  coast  along  the  155-mile  battle  line 
In  Korea,  United  Nations  forces  fire  at  least 
5  to  10  times  more  artillery  and  mortar  am- 


munition In  any  one  day  than  do  the  Chinese 
and  North  Korean  Communists. 

That  would  not  indicate  rationing,  but  to 
find  out  if  there  was  an  ammunition  short- 
age in  Korea,  I  asked  to  talk  to  Gen.  James 
A.  Van  Fleet's  chief  ordnance  and  supply 
officers. 

A  briefing  and  a  chance  to  question  four 
top  officers  In  these  two  fields  was  arranged 
by  Lt.  Col.  RosweU  P.  Rosengren.  of  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  and  San  Pranclsco.  Calif..  Eighth  Army 
public  information  officer. 

The  speclalisu  were:  Col.  Frank  M.  Foley, 
of  Brookline.  Mass..  Eighth  Army  supply  of- 
ficer; Col.  Maxwell  M.  Kallman,  of  £1  Paso, 
'^ex.,  assistant  supply  ofBcer,  Col.  Paul  Kllas, 
of  Arlington.  Va.;  Eighth  Army  ordnance 
officer,  and  Col.  Robert  O.  Baker,  of  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  assistant  ordnance  ofQcer. 

COMrOKTABLK  rok  EICXSGZNCIXS 

They  showed  me  secret  maps,  charts, 
graphs,  and  figures  on  the  ammunition  sup- 
ply picture  from  Japan  to  the  front  line. 
These  totals  cannot  be  revealed  for  sectirity 
reasons,  but  they  were  impressive  in  all  types 
and  categories  of  ammunition. 

"In  terms  of  tonnage  and  days  of  supply, 
there  is  considerably  more  ammunition  in 
Korea  now  than  in  the  days  of  heavy  fight- 
ing,'  Colonel  Foley  said.  "And  we  dldnt 
run  out  of  ammunition  then,  and  we  dldnt 
ration  it." 

Speaking  about  the  10-day  allocation 
periods.  Colonel  Foley  said:  "If  they  need 
ammunition  beyond  that,  we  give  It  to  them. 
Our  position  on  artillery  ammunition  is 
lush.  We  are  comfortable  to  meet  any 
emergency." 

He  said  that  any  machine  gunner,  artil- 
leryman or  mortar  crew  would  like  to  have 
a  mountain  of  ammunition  right  beside  his 
weapon.  But  this  is  unnecessary,  he  said, 
and  would  be  risky  If  the  enemy  should 
overrun  the  position. 

So  the  ammunition  Is  staggered  back 
from  the  gun  sites  in  ever  growing  piles 
where  It  is  available  for  swift  resupply. 

Colonel  Ellas  said  there  is  no  prohibition 
on  defensive  firing.  However,  artillerymen 
are  cautioned  against  wasting  ammunition 
on  targets  of  opportunity  or  on  suspected 
targets.  The  Army  does  not  want  a  t200 
156-mm.  artillery  shell  used  If  a  cheapjer  80- 
mm.  mortar  shell  will  do  the  job.  The 
Army  wants  the  ammunition  used  properly. 

"Artillerymfen  would  like  to  plough  up 
North  Korea."  Colonel  Ellas  said  with  a 
broad  smile. 

MXN'S   UVXS   PUT   rikST 

"But  we  don't  measure  American  lives 
against  dollars."  Colonel  Foley  said.  "Cost 
consciousness  does  not  enter  the  picture  if 
American  lives  are  involved.  We  urge 
units  to  \ise  their  ammunition  properly. 
\7e  don't  tell  them  that  they  can't  have  any 
more." 

Colonel  Po.ey  said  there  is  a  "day  of  ftre." 
which  rough. y.  would  be  one  days  alloca- 
tion from  the  10-day  ailocaUon  period,  and 
then  there  is  the  "Van  Fleet  day  of  flre." 
That  is  any  gigantic  supply  of  ammuni- 
tion that  is  hurled  at  the  Communists  after 
General  Van  Fleet  visits  a  front-line  outfit, 
studies  enemy  positions  and  concentrations 
In  the  rear  and  then  tells  the  division  com- 
manding officer  to  "give  it  to  'em."  Colonel 
Foley  said. 

Responsible  for  the  distribution  of  am- 
munition in  Korea  Is  the  Three  Hundred  and 
Fourteenth  Ordnance  Group  "Ammo"  com- 
manded by  Lt.  Col.  Ben  B.  Robinson  (ad- 
dress  unavailable). 

Symbol  of  the  group  Is  Andy  Ammo  a 
chubby  little  man  always  in  full  strike  to- 
ward the  front  with  a  155-mlllimeter  shell 
on  his  shoulder. 

Joseph  MUrphy,  former  ordnance  corporal 
In  Korea  but  now  a  civilian,  put  "Andy 
Ammo"  into  words  and  music.  A  few  bars  of 
It  go: 


"And  he  did  it  a  hundred  times  or  mor«. 
Bump  that  "ammo"  through  the  rain  and 
snow. 
And  kept  those  Commies  on  the  go." 

[Mr.  Murphy  U  believed  to  be  In  New  York 

plugging  another  one  of  his  Korean  songs. 
Hills  of  Korea.] 

MaJ.  Claude  L.  Nelson,  of  Murfreesboro, 
Ark.,  ammunition  officer  for  the  Three  Hun- 
dred and  Fmirteenth  Ordnance  Group,  es- 
corted me  on  a  tour  of  major  ammunition 
supply  points  (ASP)  north  and  south  of  the 
Han  River. 

NKVXX  DZNTXD  AMiftnnnoH 

**8o  help  me.  In  the  18  months  that  I  have 
been  here,  they  (men  in  the  line)  were  never 
denied  ammunition."  Major  Nelsnn  said.  "At 
no  point  did  we  run  out  of  ammunition. 

"Divisions  on  the  line  get  complete  infor- 
mation dally.  They  know  the  ammunitiOD 
supplies  from  the  front  line  back  to  the 
farthest  port.  They  know  it  In  the  numt>er 
of  rounds  and  the  number  of  tons  and  by 
graphs,  and  they  know  they  are  safe,"  Major 
Nelson  said. 

Capt.  Carlton  Oette,  of  Woetport.  Conn., 
commanding  officer  of  the  ^ty-elghth  Ord- 
nance Ammunition  Company,  runs  an  A.  S.  P. 
south  of  the  Han  River. 

"Ammunition  shortage?  I  never  heard  of 
it,"  Captain  Oette  sakl.  "We  routinely  fill 
every  requisition." 

We  drove  to  the  top  of  a  hin  Below  and 
around  us  in  ravines  and  valleys  of  the 
rolling  bill  country.  Captain  Oette  had  am- 
munition spread  over  7.500  acres. 

To  serve  this  ammunition  dump,  Korean 
labor,  using  picks  and  shovels,  had  built  60 
to  60  miles  of  roads  and  covered  them  with 
rock  hauled  8  miles. 

The  road  network  wove  through  unending 
ammunition  stockpiles.  It  was  stacked  on 
platforms  mi»ae  of  concrete,  timber,  or  metal 
shell  cases. 

Day  or  nleht,  regardless  of  hour,  ammuni- 
tion is  handled  as  it  arrives  or  is  requested. 
Captain  Oette  said. 

Farther  north  was  another  ASP  run  by 
the  Six  Hundred  and  Nlnety-slxtb  Ordnance 
Ammunition  Company.  Capt.  Paul  G.  Rohr- 
danz.  of  817  Main  Street,  East  Aurora.  N.  T., 
Is  the  commanding  officer  His  executive  of- 
ficer Is  First  Lt  Donald  P  Victorian,  of  250 
denwood  Avenue.  Leonia.  N.  J. 

In  their  concealed  and  camouflaged  stock- 
piles was  every  type  of  ammunition  tised 
in  the  Kore&n  ground  fighting. 

MaJ.  WUllam  Wary,  of  WiUiamsport.  Pa, 
executive  officer  of  the  Eighty-third  Ord- 
nance Ammunition  Battalion,  was  there  on 
an    inspection    trip. 

He  thought  back  over  his  17  months  of 
duty  In  Korea  and  said:  "At  no  time  was  th« 
supply  line  dry.  At  no  time  did  any  man 
have  to  go  Into  the  line  without  a  full 
supply  of  grenades  and  ammunition  to  fight 
with.  At  no  time  were  mortars  or  artillery 
tubes  empty." 

Even  nearer  the  front  was  another  major 
artillery  supply  post.  It  was  operated  by 
the  Six  Hundred  and  Thirtieth  Ordnance 
Ammunition  Company,  of  which  Capt.  Ron- 
ald W.  Mordecal.  of  897  Sterling  Place, 
Brooklyn,  is  commanding  officer.  First  Lt. 
Robert  W.  Wlnrenreld,  of  Washington,  Is  op- 
erations officer.  Captain  Mordecal  has  been 
In  the  Far  East  for  21  months.  11  of  them  in 
Korea. 

An  ammunition  train  was  being  unloaded 
near  by.  There  was  nothing  frantic  about 
the  scene.  There  was  no  rtish.  no  careening, 
no  squealing  trucks  with  drivers  shouting  for 
ammunition.    All  was  orderly  and  quiet. 

In  a  2-hour  period  only  two  2Va-ton 
trucks  pulled  in  to  load  ammunition. 

DAMAGED   SHELLS    KKPAIXED 

Captain  Mordecal 's  company  does  $250,000 
worth  of  renovation  work  monthly,  salvag- 
ing fuses  and  putting  ammunition  retiu-ned 
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from  the  front  for  various  causes  back  Into 
the  supply  line. 

If  the  company  cannot  repair  a  shell  that 
has  been  damaged,  for  example,  through 
careless  handling,  it  la  sent  to  a  rear  port 
area  where  another  renovation  plant  fixes  up 
$1,000,000  worth  of  ammunition  a  month  and 
sends  it  back  to  the  front. 

Besides  re-fusing,  reboxlng.  reissuing,  and 
Inspecting  ammunition.  Captain  Mordecai's 
company  operates  a  collecting  point  for  sal- 
vaged material.  Trucks  coming  down  for 
ammunition  return  such  salvage  material  as 
brass  cartridge  cases,  nose  plugs  for  hes\'y 
artillery  projectiles,  shell  containers,  and 
grommets  (collar  to  protect  brass  rotating 
band  on  an  artillery  shell). 


The  Campaign  To  Driye  a  Wedf  e  Between 
Small  Basiness  and  Bif  Bnsiness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr  WOODRUFF.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Ricord.  I  Include  a 
speech  delivered  before  the  Los  Angeles 
Rotary  Club  on  June  20  by  Whipple 
Jacobs,  president,  Phelps  Dodge  Copper 
Products  Corp.,  on  business  problems. 
The  speech  Is  especially  Interesting  be- 
cause Mr.  Jacoljs  has  been  identified 
with  both  small  and  large  business: 

The  choice  of  a  subject  for  today's  pres- 
entation was  not  easy.  I  studied  the  prob- 
lem for  a  long  time,  becaiise  I  wanted  some- 
thing original  and  Interesting,  something 
you  had  not  heard  before,  but  the  more  I 
pondered  the  more  difficult  it  became. 

You  have  had  a  long  list  of  dutinguished 
speakers  over  the  years,  and  I  am  sure  they 
have  covered  every  important  facet  of  busi- 
ness, politics,  national  and  international  af- 
fairs, and  sundry  other  matters  of  interest 
to  you. 

So  today  I  shall  offer  no  solutions  to  the 
ills  of  mankind,  nor  attempt  to  discuss  the 
broad  problems  of  our  domestic  scene.  I 
shall  concentrate  on  one  phase  of  a  topic 
which,  while  not  new.  needs  continuing  at- 
tention— so  that  all  of  us  may  be  on  the 
alert  for  what  we  might  term  the  "propa- 
ganda pitch." 

The  over-all  subject  Is  the  continual  set- 
ting of  "class  against  class";  of  "dividing  to 
conquer."  The  particular  segment  of  my 
discussion  will  be  the  deliberate  campaign 
that  has  been  under  way  for  years  to  drive 
a  wedge  between  small  business  and  big 
business.  It  creates  false  impressions  on 
the  minds  of  the  unwary  small-business  men 
and  strives,  with  considerable  success,  to  in- 
fluence the  thinking  of  the  general  public. 

The  attack  has  come  from  many  sources — 
Socialists.  Conununlsts,  New  Dealers.  Fair 
Dealers,  double  dealers,  and  politicians  who 
pursue  votes  more  eagerly  than  the  truth. 
These  self-proclaimed  protagonists  of  small 
business  would  have  the  p>eople  believe  that 
little  and  big  business  are  mortal  enemies, 
and  that  little  business  must  depend  on  the 
Government  for  survival  and  profit. 

From  my  long  experience  as  purchasing 
agent,  sales  manager,  and  president  of  a 
small  company.  I  have  developed  some  defi- 
nite ideas  in  the  matter.  Let  me  say  that 
at  no  time  did  I  find  my  large  competitors 
nearly  pa  tough  as  the  smaller  ones.  In  the 
last  fev^  years,  although  identified  with  big 
business    in  my  conversations  with  ctistom- 


ers,  vendors,  and  other  operators  of  smaller 
companies,  I  have  not  found  any  indication 
of  a  desire  for  Government  assistance.  Quite 
the  contrary. 

I  have  divided  my  talk  Into  three  parts,  the 
first  of  which  deals  with  the  propaganda 
line — propaganda  lie — that  little  and  big 
business  are  separate  and  antagonistic  seg- 
ments of  the  American  economy. 

Let  us  take  a  quick  look  at  some  aspects 
of  the  American  business  machine.  The  eco- 
nomic fabric  of  our  country  rests  on  the  in- 
tegration of  businesses  of  varying  sizes.  Big 
business  and  small  business,  each  working  in 
its  own  way  to  fulfill  the  needs  and  demands 
of  society,  have  combined  their  capital  re- 
sources, their  talents,  initiative,  and  ener- 
gies to  build  the  greatest  nation  in  world 
history.  Big  business  and  little  business  are 
units  of  one  great  team.  They  are  working 
partners  In  peace  and  in  wtu". 

The  charge  that  big  biislness  Is  fattening 
on  little  business  by  taking  away  its  markets 
Is  disproved  by  the  facts.  An  objective  study 
made  by  the  research  department  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufactiu-ers,  pub- 
lished in  November  1949,  discloees  that  small 
business  units  have  always  occupied  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  economy  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  Is  generally  realized.  If  you 
have  not  seen  it,  I  commend  it  to  you. 

It  shows  that  during  the  past  50  years 
the  number  of  btisiness  firms  in  existence 
bas  grown  at  about  the  same  rate  and  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  nonfarm  popu- 
lation. This  is  significant,  since  if  busi- 
ness units  had  been  growing  progressively 
larger,  it  would  necessarily  have  followed 
that  their  number  could  not  be  increasing  as 
rapidly  as  the  total  market  was  expanding. 

Thus,  viewing  business  as  a  whole,  small 
business  is  a  continuing  important  and 
flourishing  part  of  the  economy. 

There  are  fields  where  only  large  corpora- 
tions can  function  most  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically. The  larger  concerns  are  especi- 
ally Important  in  the  fields  of  petroleum 
and  coal,  tobacco,  primary  metals,  and 
transportation  equipment.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Industrial  giants  are  relatively 
unimportant  in  apparel,  furniture  and  fix- 
tures, lumber  and  wood  products,  and  leather 
and  leather  products. 

It  is  apparent  from  this  study  that  the 
Industrial  giants  dominate  those  Industries 
requiring  the  most  amount  of  capital  to 
operate   efficiently. 

In  order  to  originate  11  of  national  In- 
come per  year,  the  tobacco  industry  re- 
quires $5.40  of  assets,  and  the  petroleum 
and  coal  Industry  $6.25.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  43  cents  of  assets  is  needed  in  the 
apparel  industry,  and  64  cents  in  the  lum- 
ber and  wood  products  indtistry. 

There  is  a  close  connection  between  what 
may  be  called  the  asset  intensity  of  an 
Industry  and  the  extent  to  which  produc- 
tion in  that  industry  is  concentrated  In  the 
hands  of  large  producers. 

These  figures  strongly  Indicate  that,  in 
manufacturing,  the  large  business  Arms  tend 
to  differ  from  the  small  firms  not  only  in 
size,  but  qualitatively.  The  large  companies 
are  doing  different  Jobs  and  using  different 
methods. 

This  conclusion  places  an  entirely  differ- 
ent light  on  the  question  of  big  business 
versus  small  business.  If  the  two  are  quali- 
tatively different  things,  there  is  no  point  In 
Inquiring  which  is  better  for  the  economy. 
Both  have  their  place,  and  the  economy 
would  be  worse  off  if  either  were  lost  or  de- 
stroyed. We  could  not  "replace"  big  busi- 
ness with  small  business  any  more  than  a 
farmer  could  "replace  "  his  cows  with  chick- 
ens, and  expect  to  receive  the  same  product 
from  them. 

The  study  indicates  that  the  txirn-over  in 
the  business  population,  excluding  succes- 
sions, is  about  10  percent  per  year.  It  would 
be  a  mistake  to  Interpret  the  10  percent  an- 
nual turn-over  figvire  as  meaning  that  "the 


average  business  lasts  for  10  years."  This 
high  rate  of  turn -over  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
high  rate  of  "infant  mortality"  among  Amer- 
ican business  units.  Many,  perhafM  even 
most,  of  the  enterprises  which  are  started, 
do  not  survive  the  first  2  or  3  years  of  their 
lives.  Any  enterprise  which  last  throtigh 
this  period  of  getting  started  is  likely  to 
endure  for  many  decades. 

Since  the  most  rapid  business  turn-over 
occurs  among  the  recently  started  units.  It 
follows  that  it  occurs  among  small -business 
units.  It  takes  time  for  an  enterprise  to 
become  large.  Thus,  the  business  popula- 
tion consists  of  one  group  of  recently  started 
small  units  which  turn  over  rapidly,  and 
another  group  which  are  older  and  which  do 
not  turn  over  rapidly. 

Very  small  business  units  may  go  out  of 
existence  for  many  reasons  besides  failure — 
the  owner  may  close  up  shop  because  he 
wants  to  retire,  because  he  Is  In  111  health, 
or  because  he  has  been  offered  a  Job  which 
yields  a  better  Income.  Large  corporations 
do  not  cease  operations  for  any  reasons  as 
casual  as  this.  Nevertheless,  the  business 
giants  do  not  p>osses8  Inunortality.  and  they 
are  destroyed  by  economic  vicissitudes  more 
frequently  than  Is  realized. 

This  constant  business  turn-over,  although 
It  may  Involve  many  private  tragedies,  is 
reassurance  that  we  possess  a  dynamic  econ- 
omy. Plenty  of  opportunities  exist  for  the 
starting  of  new  businesses. 

In  the  matter  of  the  comparative  profit- 
ability of  large  and  small  companies.  It  in- 
dicates that  neither  has  any  substantial  ad- 
vantage in  this  respect.  In  general,  and  in 
the  long  run,  the  small  units  earn  about  the 
same  rate  of  return  on  their  capital  as  large 
firms.  Each  earns  a  reward  commensurate 
with  its  contribution.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  big  business  Is  oppressing  little  busi- 
ness, or  that  small  business  must  disappear 
gradually  due  to  the  fact  that  capital  earns 
a  better  return  In  the  large  companies. 

It  Is  far  from  the  truth  to  assume  that 
American  economic  life  Is  dominated  by 
giant  interests.  Statistics  show  that  some- 
where between  30  and  35  percent  of  all  per- 
sons employed  in  the  economy  work  for 
business  units  with  five  or  less  employees; 
almost  two-thirds  worked  for  concerns  with 
less  than  300  employees;  and  approximately 
75  percent  of  all  American  workers  earn 
their  living  with  business  units  that  employ 
less  than  1,000. 

Over  the  years,  small  business  has  held  its 
own  in  relation  to  big  business.  And  be- 
tween 1939  and  1946,  grew  at  a  faster  rate 
than  the  largest  manufacturing  corpora- 
tions. Taken  collectively,  it  is  a  giant  In 
Itself,  far  bigger  than  the  combined  size  of 
all  the  big  establishments. 

Big  biislness  would  not  and  could  not  be 
as  efficient  without  the  suppwrt  of,  and  Inte- 
gration with,  small  business.  The  best  in- 
surance for  big  industrials  is  a  healthy  body 
of  small  industrials. 

Every  large  manufacturer  relies  on  a  host 
of  small  mantifacturers,  from  units  with  a 
handful  of  employees  to  those  with  from 
SOO  to  500  workers,  to  supply  an  endless 
variety  of  parts  required  for  Its  finished 
product.  International  Harvester,  for  In- 
stance, depends  on  some  40,000  suppliers  of 
materials  and  services  needed  to  manufacture 
Its  farm  machinery,  trucks  and  other  prod- 
ucts. It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that 
the  same  company  has  about  7,300  Inde- 
pendent retail  units  marketing  Its  products. 
The  same  pattern  applies  to  other  large 
manufacturers,  who  are  customers  of  many 
thousands  of  suppliers  and  also  provide  the 
goods  for  a  large  number  of  Independent 
retail  outlets. 

I  believe  It  Is  evident  that  there  Is  a  plana 
In  the  economy  for  both  smaU  and  big  busi- 
ness, and  that  both  are  Indlsepnsable  for  a 
strong  and  prosperous  America.  Contrary  to 
what  the  vote  hunters  and  the  Socialist 
propagandists  would  have  the  public  bellevar 
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small  business  Is  not  being  tyrannized  by 
big  business.  In  the  final  analysis,  all  of 
UB  ar«  subject  to  tbe  law  of  competition 
which  rewards  the  able  and  energetic  and 
penalizes  the  Incompetent  and  lazy. 
So  much  tor  part  one. 

The  second  part  of  my  dlscjss'.on  relates 
to  tbe  mechanics  employed  In  using  small 
business  as  a  propaganda  football.  I  refer 
to  the  small  defense  plants  administration, 
and  the  political  reasons  for  Its  creation. 
As  I  stated  earlier,  Government  aid  to  small 
business  has  been  a  political  slogan  for  a 
number  of  years.  The  defense  program 
made  an  ideal  vehicle. 

Using  "aid  to  small  business  In  defense 
activities"  as  a  sounding  board,  the  politician 
reaches  his  desired  audience  of  the  many 
small  retail  and  service  establishments, 
where  the  votes  He,  and  stands  revealed  as 
the  "friend  of  the  little  man."  The  latest 
effect  of  this  propaganda  was  an  amendment 
to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1951.  es- 
tablishing the  Small  Defense  Plants  Admin- 
istration as  a  new  independent  agency  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

The  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration 
has  set  up  what,  in  my  opinion.  Is  a  con>- 
pllcated,  cumbersome,  expensive,  and  slow- 
moving  apparat\is,  allegedly  designed  to 
channel  procurement  contracts  to  small- 
business  concerns.  I  question  whether  the 
stated  objective  of  allocating  an  arbitrary 
percentage  of  defense  contracts  to  small 
manufacturers  Is  feasible.  Certainly  it  will 
not  be  done  as  fairly,  economically,  effi- 
ciently, or  expeditiously  as  has  been  and  Is 
being  accomplished  by  the  normal  processes 
of  the  private  business  apparatus. 

The  amendment  gives  the  Administrator 
broad  powers  in  defining  small  business,  de- 
parting from  the  long-used  basis  of  less  than 
600  employees. 

The  act  contains  sections  authorizing  the 
Administration  (1)  to  aid  in  financing  small 
business.  (2)  to  contract  with  Government 
agencies  and  then  subcontract  such  primes 
with  small-business  concerns,  (3)  to  make 
studies  and  recommendations  to  Insure  a 
fair  and  equitable  share  of  materials,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  to  small  business,  and 
(4)  to  provide  technical  and  managerial  aids 
to  small-business  concerns. 

Tills  smacks  of  the  dangerous  and  Insidi- 
ous philosophy  of  security — of  "something 
for  nothing"  so  prevalent  in  the  world  today. 

Does  anyone  believe  that  the  energetic, 
competent,  and  able  men  directing  the  suc- 
cessful small  manufacturing  plants  of  this 
country  want  these  aids  from  a  benevolent 
government?  In  effect,  Uncle  Sam  is  to 
provide  financing,  selling,  procurement,  and 
engineering.  All  that  Is  needed  to  reach 
Utopia  is  to  ux&ke  the  earnings  tax  free. 
The  only  possible  help  offered  that  might 
be  admissible  and  reasonable  is  the  pro- 
cxirement  of  materials,  and  I  am  sure  If  all 
Government  allocations  and  controls  were 
eliminated  they  would  get  their  share  of 
those  without  assistance  of  tbe  Bureau. 

Of  the  many  examples  of  how  large  manu- 
facturers provide  an  opportunity  for  small 
concerns  to  qualify  for  a  good  share  of  de- 
fense work,  I  shall  cite  the  following  dra- 
matic story,  taken  from  an  advertisement 
of  the  Radio  Corp.  of  America.  This  great 
organization  shares  its  defense  and  consiuner 
business  with  more  than  5.000  suppliers, 
some  70  p>ercent  of  them  classified  by  the 
Government  as  small  business.  Half  of  the 
total  employ  less  than  100  persons. 

Three  years  ago,  the  United  States  Navy 
asked  RCA  to  design  and  build  a  highly 
complicated  machine,  known  as  the  com- 
bat Information  center,  for  use  by  major 
Navy  ships.  This  combat  information  cen- 
ter is  the  central  point  to  which  is  funneled 
all  vital  battle  Information  from  radar,  radio, 
telephone,  and  other  new.  secret  types  of 
electronic    equipment.      That    Information 


must  be  assembled,  analyzed  Instantly,  and 
sent  out  with  the  utmost  speed  to  every 
element  of  the  task  force — sblpe,  aircraft, 
and  submarines. 

The  Navy  wanted  a  communications  con- 
Bde  that  could  send  out  such  information 
in  exactly  the  time  It  takes  to  puab  a  but- 
ton. The  RCA  engineers  designed  a  model 
that  could  do  the  job,  but  the  design  called 
for  a  very  complicated  switch  that  Just  did 
not  exist. 

RCA's  purchasing  department  went  to  119 
companies  experienced  In  complex  switch- 
ing devices.  Because  It  was  so  complicated. 
It  required  889  different  parts.  Many  of  the 
companies  contacted  said  It  was  too  ccMnpU- 
cated,  others  claimed  It  could  not  be  done, 
and  still  others  were  too  busy  with  other 
defense  work  to  divert  their  skilled  man- 
power to  the  switch. 

Of  the  two  who  expressed  Interest.  D.  P. 
Moesman,  Inc..  of  Joilet.  111.,  employer  of  45 
people,  was  given  the  contract  and  the  RCA 
sketch  of  the  switch.  Without  going  Into 
too  much  detail,  Don  Moesman  developed 
the  device  In  several  months  of  Intensive 
effort.  In  cooperation  with  RCA  engineers. 
To  speed  the  work  Moesman  subcontracted 
to  the  Capitol  MaoMne  Co.,  employing  25 
persons  at  Its  Danbury.  Conn.,  plant,  which 
had  available  the  neceeaary  equipment. 
After  4  weeks  of  Intensive  effort,  the  first 
engineering  model  of  the  switch  was  com- 
pleted at  3  a.  m.  on  a  Monday,  and  deliv- 
ered the  same  morning  at  7  a.  m.  to  the 
Camden  plant  of  RCA.  By  the  following 
morning  the  Navy  had  given  Its  approval 
and  production  was  started  on  the  new  CIO 
console. 

This  recital  Is  a  fascinating  story  of  the 
vitality  of  our  free,  private,  competitive  en- 
terprise r'stem,  and  of  the  everyday  co>>p- 
eratlon  between  big   and   little  business. 

No  government  agency  was  needed  to  bring 
this  about.  The  purchasing  department  of 
RCA,  charged  with  procurement,  had  a  list 
of  119  vendors  of  switching  equipment.  The 
sales  and  advertising  departments  of  these 
119  companies,  charged  with  selling  their 
products,  had  Insured  their  names  were  In- 
cluded In  the  list. 

With  all  due  regard  for  the  good  Inten- 
tions of  those  who  direct  and  operate  this 
agency,  I  submit  that  the  record  of  accom- 
plishment and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
do  not  Justify  its  continued  existence.  In 
many  cases  it  has  propped  up  the  Incom- 
petent In  manufacturing  who  lack  the  tal- 
ent to  compete  In  a  free  market;  It  has 
taught  others  to  rely  on  government  hand- 
outs and  drained  them  of  the  initiative  so 
vital  to  success  in  o\ir  competitive  economy. 
In  support  of  my  contention,  I  quote  from 
a  report  by  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  the  third  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  dated  May  7  of  this  year: 

"Estimates  for  the  Small  Defense  Plants 
Administration  are  contained  In  House 
Document  848:  Included  therein  are  $825,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  and  110.000.000  for 
the  establishment  of  a  revolving  fund.  Data 
presented  to  the  committee  In  Justification 
of  these  estimates  failed  to  disclose  a  need 
for  them.  The  committee  believes  that  the 
proposed  program  of  this  agency  practically 
duplicates  existing  small -business  activities 
of  other  agencies  of  the  Government.  It  la 
recommended,  therefore,  that  the  agency  b« 
liquidated  at  once  and  that  Its  functions  be 
carried  out  by  existing  Government  agencies 
within  appropriations  presently  available  to 
them,  except  for  the  revolving  fund  for  which 
there  Is  no  apparent  need  or  Justification."* 
The  third  part  of  my  talk  deals  with  what 
the  snuill  manufacturer  really  wants. 

Late  in  1950  the  NAM  completed  a  survey 
among  more  than  14,000  of  Its  members  who 
each  employ  less  than  600  people,  designed 
chiefly  to  ascertain  the  natxire  of  any  flnan- 


clal  problems  confronting  them.  However. 
two  of  the  questions  asked  were:  •Has  the 
Government  helped  small  bualnaM?",  and. 
"what  should  the  Government  do  to  help 
small  busluess?"  Nearly  73  percent  of  the 
reepoDdenU  to  the  first  quesUoo  said  that 
It  had  made  no  Important  contribution. 
Slightly  more  than  15  percent  said  tbe  Gov- 
ernment had  made  a  contribution  through 
loans  by  the  BeconstnxrtloD  Finance  Corpo- 
ration and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Only  2.2  percent  at  that  time  felt 
that  more  recognition  sbould  be  given  to 
contracts  to  small  buslneae  Slightly  leas 
than  2  percent  stated  that  the  Government 
had  helped  by  furnUhlng  research  repuru 
and  statistics. 

Here  is  what  small  business  thinks  Gov- 
ernment shotild  do  according  to  this  survey. 
Out  of  a  total  of  5  456  replies  (which  con- 
tained certain  duplications  since  member* 
often  made  more  than  one  suggeetlonl .  37 
percent  stated  that  the  GcrvernmeDt  should 
revise  tax  laws — 33  percent  asked  that  Gov- 
ernment keep  hands  off  bualneae — another 
16  percent  recommended  that  the  adminis- 
trative and  financial  efficiency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment be  Improved,  while  a  little  over  0 
percent  soggested  that  labor  laws  and  their 
administration  be  Improved.  Only  8  6  per- 
cent felt  that  GovernixMnt  should  facilitate 
loans  to  business 

These  studies  and  survey  made  among  its 
small -business  members  dlacloee  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  small-bualnesa 
men  believe  that  their  problems  are  essen- 
tially the  same  as  those  of  larger  business, 
and  that  tbe  Government  could  make  a  val- 
uable contribution  by  a  minimum  of  In- 
terference. 

Small  buslnees.  like  the  larger  establlsh- 
menta.  Is  suffering  from  handicaps  largely 
creat4!d  by  the  (lovernmeLt.  A  major  bead- 
ache  Is  heavy  Federal  taxation,  which  In- 
terferes with  normal  business  financing. 
sfcnrply  reduce*  profits,  retards  growth,  de- 
stroys Incentive,  kills  some  enterprises,  and 
forcea  the  disappearance  of  others  tiy  merger 
of  several  units  Into  one. 

The  crippling  influence  of  high  taxes  has 
been  cited  again  and  again  by  executives  of 
small  companies  testifying  at  hearings  con- 
ducted In  various  cities  by  the  Tax  9ulx?om- 
mlttee  of  the  Senate  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. Typical  of  the  complaints  Is  rme 
box  manufacturer  who  said  that  of  sale* 
totaling  1860,000  last  year,  earnings  were 
•ae.OOO  before  taxes  and  t26,00O  after  taxes. 
Th:;  heavy  outlay  for  taxes  left  little  for 
expansion  and  reduced  working  capital  to 
such  an  extent  the  company  lacked  cash  and 
was  forced  to  turn  away  sales 

Another  point  made  was  that  net.  after 
taxes,  was  so  small  as  to  permit  little  or  no 
payments  to  stockholders — thereby  discour- 
aging additional  investment  by  present  or 
procpectlve  stockholders,  and  making  It  diffi- 
cult to  obtain  loans  from  lending  InstKu- 
tlons.  One  witness  reported  six  memgers 
In  his  Industry,  all  forced  by  the  Impoverish- 
ing influences  of  high  taxes. 

It  Is  interesting  to  note  a  report  from  the 
National  Opinion  Research  Center,  which 
states  that  not  too  long  ago  7  out  of  10 
■mall  buslnesaes  got  their  major  expansion 
capital  from  retained  profits 

One  cannot  touch  on  the  tax  situation 
without  taking  note  of  the  scandalous  cor- 
ruption m  Government,  particularly  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  The  t&x  bu- 
reau scandal.  Involving  high  echelon  ofllclala 
and  others  In  the  lower  ranks,  are  only  symp- 
toms of  the  moral  sickness  affiictlnc  la 
Nation. 

Does  not  the  sight  of  wholesale  corruption 
and  waste.  In  the  face  of  taxes  that  take 
over  one-third  of  the  n.'\tlonai  Income,  carry 
the  threat  of  creating  a  vast  group  oi  tMX 
■lackers,  tach   as   is  characteristic  of  sooM 
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Bumpean  countries?  I  raise  this  question  In 
all  sincerity.  Moral  decay  Is  a  communicable 
disease  When  the  average,  law-abiding  dtl- 
ren,  digging  painfully  deep  Into  his  pockets 
to  satisfy  the  tax  gatherer,  sees  leaders  In 
Washington  first  try  to  suppress  news  of 
scandals  and  then  attempt  to  find  excuses 
for  them,  he  may  fall  victim  to  the  same 
moral  blight  and  decide  that  he  too  should 
follow  the  leader  and  play  the  gams  of  tax 
evasion. 

Just  as  It  was  impossible  to  fasten  pro- 
hibition on  this  country,  resulting  in  whole- 
sale corruption  tn  every  community,  I  believe 
that  it  is  Impoesible  to  have  confiscatory 
tnxes.  that  come,  by  the  way.  In  large  measure 
from  the  pay  envelope  of  the  wage  earner, 
wlthotrt  breeding  the  same  kind  of  corrup- 
tion on  a  wholesale  scale.  Unless  and  until 
the  spend  and  spend,  tax  and  tax  philosophy 
can  be  brought  under  control,  we  will  have 
the  problem  of  corruption  In  Government 
and  In  the  Nation  always  with  us,  regardless 
of  the  party  In  power. 

Another  basic  complaint  trom  small  firms 
Is  the  fear  of  Industry-wide  bar(;alnlng  Im- 
posed by  pc'werfu]  union  leaders  and  given 
the  effect  of  law  by  Government  support. 
Heretofore,  small  business  has  been  able  to 
compete  successfully  because  of  the  ability 
to  negotiate  differentials  in  various  localities. 
Where  Industry-wide  patterns  are  forced  on 
them,  they  are  placed  at  a  serloiu  disad- 
vantage. Union  leaders  are  continually 
pressing  for  an  extension  of  this  principle, 
with  the  active  support  of  Government  offi- 
cials. Such  sztenelon  to  tbe  many  Indus- 
tries now  free  to  negotiate  plant  by  plant  or 
locality  by  locality  will  seriously  Injure 
thousands  of  small  msnTifactureiB  and  sound 
the  death  knell  for  others. 

Tbe  growth  of  labor  unlona.  concentrat- 
ing vast  power  In  the  hands  of  a  few  men, 
constitutes  a  dangerrus  monopoly  far  more 
serious  than  any  combination  of  corpora- 
tions ever  threatened,  even  in  the  period 
that  brought  enactment  of  the  antitrust 
laws.  I  cannot  streas  the  point  too 
strongly — these  ambitious  labor  leaders  must 
be  brought  under  similar  restraint  or  the 
whole  economy  will  sruffer  disastrously. 

Another  handicap  to  business,  stemming 
from  Government,  is  the  va.st  amount  of 
paper  work  It  demands.  E^nterprlses  of  all 
kinds  are  harassed  and  put  to  substantial 
expense  by  requirements  for  a  wide  variety 
of  reports  to  numerous  Federal  agencies, 
aside  from  reports  to  local,  county,  and 
State  agendee. 

Bmall  and  larpe  buslnewes  alike  are  fon?ed 
to  assume  costs  for  Government  reports  hav- 
ing nothing  to  do  with  the  normal  conduct 
of  business.  But  small  units  bear  a  dis- 
proportionate burden  In  comparison  with 
their  bigger  brothers  because  they  lack  as 
broad  a  base  over  which  to  spread  the  addi- 
tional costs.  The  reason  for  this  dispropor- 
tionate expense  Is  obvloiis.  There  are  a 
minimum  number  of  papers  to  file  whether 
Involving  10  people  or  10. 000  people — 15.000 
or  §5. 000,000— 10.000  pounds  or  10.000.000 
pounds. 

There  Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  that  the 
Government  can  sharply  reduce  these  paper 
work  demands  and  thereby  relieve  small  as 
well  as  large  business  of  a  heavy  cost  In 
money  and  time.  Such  action  would  also 
bring  about  economy  In  Government  by  re- 
ducing biu-eau  personnel  and  perh^s  the 
elimination  of  some  of  the  bureaus.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  frowned  upon  by  Wash- 
ington. Like  "old  soldiers."  bureaus  never 
die,  but  unlike  "old  soldiers,"  bureaus  never 
fade  away. 

In  support  of  this.  I  cite  a  proposed  activi- 
ty of  the  Small  Defense  Plant  Administra- 
tion. It  la  so  grandiose  In  its  conception 
as  to  be  almost  fantastic.  The  plan  Is  to 
provide  an  up-to-date  and  continuing  11st- 
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!ng  of  the  entire  Nation's  Industrial  facili- 
ties. I  now  quote  from  a  recent  release  by 
the  administrator: 

"The  type  of  Information  to  be  listed  on 
each  manufacturing  concern  highlights  the 
four  basic  points  of  information  which  a 
procuring  officer  or  prime  contractor  wishes 
to  know  about  potential  suppliers.  They 
are: 

"(1)  Has  the  specific  plant  the  facilities 
and  equipment  with  which  to  make  the 
product  or  portion  of  the  product  being 
procured? 

"(3)  Has  the  plant  the  know-how  and 
proper  type  of  personnel  with  which  to 
produce  the  product  or  item? 

"3.  Has  the  firm  the  financial  ability  to 
perform? 

"4.  Can  tbe  plant  meet  price  and  deliv- 
ery   requirements? 

The  files  will  also  Include  other  types  of 
Information  in  order  to  assure  maximum 
usefulness,  efficient  and  uniformity  of  the 
plan's  operation." 

WhUe  it  U  true  that  he  has  authority, 
at  his  discretion,  and  I  quote  from  the  act, 
"To  mak.e  a  complete  Inventory  of  all  pro- 
ductive facilities  of  small -business  concerns 
which  can  be  used  for  defense  and  civilian 
production."  The  proposal  goes  far  beyond 
this. 

Bear  in  mind  this  agency  dies  when  the 
National  Defense  Act  expires.  While  great 
pressure  is  being  exerted  on  the  Congress 
by  the  bureaucrats  to  extend  that  act  for  2 
years.  Indications  are  It  will  only  be  extended 
until  March  1,  1953.  And  there  are  many  of 
us  who  feel  It  wotild  be  In  the  Interest  of  the 
Nation  If  It  expired  on  the  30th  of  this 
month. 

Now  bear  with  me  for  one  more  quotation, 
as  published  In  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce.  Thursday,  May  1,  1953  part  of 
a  sUUment  by  8ld  A.  Levy,  of  lu  Wash- 
ington bureau: 

"The  men  who  now  are  laying  the  ground- 
work for  this  undertaking  concede  that  It  Is 
a  staggering  If  not  monumental  assign- 
ment— one  that  will  take  at  the  least  2  years 
to  complete  and  perhaps  as  long  as  6." 

And  let  me  remind  you  of  the  adminis- 
trator's use  of  the  word  "continuing," 
which  at  least  implies  a  perpetual  Job — a 
desire  to  neither  "die"  nor  "fade  away." 

In  conclusion,  I  fear  I  must  break  a 
promise  I  made  in  my  introduction — that 
I  would  not  offer  any  solution  to  the  Ills  of 
mankind,  or  the  broad  domestic  problems. 
I  feel  I  must  warn  you  of  the  danger  to  our 
constitutional  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment, with  an  equal  division  of  {xswers 
among  legislative,  administrative  and  ju- 
dicial branches,  caused  by  the  ever -expand- 
ing Federal  bureaucracy.  This  Is  a  real 
threat  to  our  freedoms  and  the  threat  is 
growing. 

For  the  fourth  time,  we  can  truthfully  say 
the  coming  election  Is  of  crucial  importance. 
At  the  beginning  of  each  of  the  4-year  terms 
starting  in  1940,  1944  and  1948,  we  were 
warned  against  and  have  seen  a  steady  en- 
croachment on  our  freedoms — a  creeping 
approach  to  state  socialism. 

Now  we  seem  to  be  galloping  In  that  di- 
rection. Mr.  Truman  stated  late  last  month 
that  neither  the  Congress  nor  the  courts  can 
take  away  frona  him  Inherent  powers,  the 
definition  of  which  lies  solely  In  his  Judg- 
ment. 

My  parting  words  of  advice  for  all  of  us 
who  believe  In  and  want  to  preserve  Amer- 
ican freedoms.  Is  to  get  out  and  work  for  an 
administration  and  a  Congress  that  will  pro- 
tect them. 

In  Bucks  County,  Pa.,  where  I  live,  we  are 
very  near  to  the  real  Pennsylvania  Dutch 
territory.  They  have  a  maxim  we  can  well 
take  to  heart.  It  Is,  "We  are  too  soon  old 
and  too  late  smart." 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or  NEW  JXSSET 

IN  THE  6KNATB  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, on  Sunday,  June  15,  1952,  at  the 
Berkeley-Carteret  Hotel  In  Asbury  Park, 
N.  J.,  the  American  Committee  for  the 
Independence  of  Armenia  held  its  second 
annual  dinner  commemorating  Arme- 
nian Independence  Day,  which  was  May 
28,  1918.  The  chairman  of  the  meeting 
was  Mr.  D.  Atamian.  and  the  master  of 
ceremonies  was  Mr.  B.  Aslanian. 

I  had  the  honor  to  be  the  guest  speak- 
er on  this  occasion.  The  other  speakers 
were  Mr.  J.  Chaderjian,  Mrs.  P.  Serop- 
ian,  and  Mr.  B.  Navassardian. 

I    ask   unanimous   consent    to    have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
my  address   on   this   occasion   entitled  ^ 
"Stiitus  of  Armenia  Today — Armenian 
Soviet  Socialist  Republic." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I 
consider  It  a  very  real  honor  and  a  great 
opportunity  to  be  able  to  speak  to  your  group 
on  the  thirty-fourth  anniversary  of  the  In- 
dependence of  Armenia.  I  have  strong  per- 
sonal convictions  ref^ardlng  the  great  im- 
portance of  an  organization  such  as  yours 
which  Is  doing  so  much  to  keep  alive  the 
Just  aspirations  for  freedom  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Armenian  people. 

Rather  than  use  my  time  tonight  to  re- 
cite the  history  of  Armenia's  great  struggle 
for  independence,  a  history  which  I  am  stire 
you  all  know  so  well,  I  should  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  set  forth  some  of  my 
views  regarding  American  foreign  policy  and 
Its  relation  to  a  nation  such  as  Armenia 
which  has  been  ruthlessly  suppressed  by  So- 
viet tyranny.  I  am  sure  that  before  an  au- 
dience such  as  this  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
the  fact  that  Soviet  promises  of  an  inde- 
pendent Armenia,  like  all  Its  other  promises, 
have  proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  an 
enticement  toward  enslavement. 

I  have  two  chief  criticisma  of  our  over-all 
foreign  policy: 

1.  First  and  foremost  among  my  criti- 
cisms of  American  foreign  policy  is  that  it 
has  been  naive.  Prom  the  time  of  the  So- 
viet Revolution  up  untU  the  Korean  war  a 
large  body  of  American  people,  both  in  and 
out  of  Government,  groisaly  misjudged  the 
intentions  and  methods  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Many  Armenians  who  were  able  to  e6caf>e 
Soviet  tyranny  and  came  to  this  country 
Issued  warnings  regarding  the  character  of 
communism.  But  theirs  were  voices  in  the 
wUdemess.  It  took  the  obvious  case  of  out- 
right military  aggression  in  Korea  to  con- 
vince the  confused  and  misled  that  the  So- 
viet Union  would  use  any  and  every  means 
to  achieve  the  world  domination  which  she 
seeks.    Some  still  refuse  to  face  realities. 

2.  My  second  crltlcl&m  of  American  for- 
eign policy  Is  that  when  and  where  it  did 
recognize  the  true  nature  of  the  Soviet 
tlireat  It  has  responded  only  with  the  purely 
negative  policy  of  containment.  This  has 
meant  that  In  the  contest  which  we  are 
facing  around  the  globe  American  policy 
must  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  be  a 
"reactionary"  policy;  that  Is,  vre  muFt  wait 
until  the  Soviet  Union  acts  and  then  "react" 
With  a  counter  move. 
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Now,  In  any  long  contest  or  struggle 
countermoTM  are  absolutely  necessary  if 
one  party  la  to  avoid  surrendering  to  Its  op- 
ponent. Tbus  It  Is  an  axiom  that  tha 
United  States  and  Its  allies  by  counter- 
action must  oppose  every  Soviet  effort  at  ex- 
pansion. But  counteraction  alone  will  not 
be  sufficient  to  ^-in  the  struggle  In  which  we 
are  Involved.  A  policy  of  mere  containment 
leaves  all  of  the  initiative  In  the  hands  of 
the  opposition.  It  makes  It  necessary  for  us 
to  fight  where  our  opponent  wants  us  to 
fight  and  often  In  the  style  he  wants  us  to 
fight. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  Implications 
of  the  containment  policy. 

1.  A  policy  of  mere  containment  attempts 
to  freeze  the  status  quo: 

Such  an  attempt  In  Itself  tends  to  Ignore 
the  realities  of  human  society  which  by  Its 
very  nature  Is  In  a  constant  state  of  flux. 
More  serious,  however,  Is  the  fact  that  a 
policy  of  mere  contalnnient  Is  unjvist  to 
those  who  are  enslaved  either  by  poverty  or 
tjrranny,  or  frequently  by  both,  and  who  are 
Justified  In  seeking  to  Improve  their  status 
and  relieve  their  suffering.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  peo- 
ples of  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  who  find 
themselves  under  the  Soviet  yoke,  and  of 
other  peoples  In  the  Near  and  Par  East  Uv- 
Ing  at  subsistence  levels  and  frequently  suf- 
fering under  some  form  of  foreign  domina- 
tion. What  does  a  containment  policy  have 
to  offer  to  peoples  such  as  these?  Contain- 
ment for  them  promises  no  change  for  the 
future  but  rather  a  continuance  of  present 
intolerable  conditions. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  policy 
which  the  American  people  really  wish  to 
foUow.  On  May  28.  1918.  when  Armenia 
proclaimed  her  sovereignty  as  a  nation,  the 
United  States  Immediately  recognized  the 
newborn  republic.  Throughout  most  of  our 
history  we  ha?e  been  known  as  the  chief 
advocate  of  self-determination  for  peoples 
seeking  sovereignty  and  Independence. 
Our  own  revolution  has  been  held  up  as  the 
great  example  of  a  people  overthrowing  op- 
pression and  gaining  full  democratic  self- 
government.  I  believe  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want  their  country  to  hold  true  to  the 
principles  It  has  followed  In  the  past.  I 
believe  that  they  want  their  Nation  to  con- 
tinue to  do  all  In  Its  power  to  aid  and  sup- 
port other  countries,  no  matter  what  their 
size  or  location,  in  gaining  a  Just  state  of 
Independence. 

2.  A  policy  of  mere  containment  gives  our 
Nation  and  Its  people  no  positive  goal  toward 
which  to  work: 

One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  America's 
traditional  strength  has  been  the  moral  ele- 
ment which  has  been  present  In  most  of  her 
determinations.  It  Is  this  moral  element 
which  has  made  national  unity  possible, 
particularly  In  times  of  crisis.  Our  country 
Is  now  engaged  In  a  great  world-wide  con- 
test with  a  foe  which  has  managed  to  secure 
zealous  and  fanatical  support  for  Its  cause. 
We  cannot  expect  to  compete  effectively 
with  our  opponent  if  we  throw  aside  the 
very  core  of  our  strength.  We  are  Involved 
In  a  struggle  In  which  Ideology  plays  a  crit- 
ical role.  What  Is  to  happen  to  the  Amer- 
ican Ideology  If  the  only  avowed  purpose  of 
our  foreign  policy  Is  containment? 

I  wish  to  emphasize  once  again  that  I 
do  not  favor  the  wholesale  abandonment  of 
the  containment  strategy.  Of  course  we 
must  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from  fvirther 
expansion.  But  is  this  to  be  our  central 
goal?  It  Is  my  contention  that  we  can  suc- 
ceed in  the  present  struggle  only  if  we 
supplement  the  containment  policy  with  a 
positive  program  that  is  in  keeping  with 
the  American  tradition  and  spirit. 
•  Of  what  should  such  a  program  consist? 
X  suggest  the  following  points: 

1.  The  United  States,  In  company  with  it* 
Allies,    should   formulate    and    announce   a 


clear  statement  of  Its  basic  principles  and 
the  goals  toward  which  It  is  strlvinijg  in  the 
International  field. 

Such  a  "declaration  of  the  democracies'* 
should  state  clearly  that  the  democracies 
will  do  all  within  their  power  to  aid  those 
nations  which  are  Justly  seeking  Independ- 
ence and  self-determination.  The  declara- 
tion should  outline  the  kind  of  International 
community  toward  which  the  democracies 
are  working  and  the  principal  means  which 
they  intend  to  employ  in  moving  toward 
their  goal.  Such  a  declaration  could  be  a 
great  Instrument  around  which  freedom- 
loving  people  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  cur- 
tain could  rally. 

2.  In  keeping  with  the  "declaration  of  the 
democracies"  the  United  States  and  its  al- 
lies should  expand  their  Information  pro- 
grams and  explore  new  ways  and  means  of 
getting  the  message  to  persons  under  Soviet 
control.  ' 

3.  We  should  make  use  of  the  great  pool 
of  persons  who  have  fled  from  Soviet  domi- 
nation and  who  are  searching  for  means  to 
aid  In  gaining  Independence  for  their  home- 
land. These  persons  could  aid  greatly  In 
getting  the  message  of  the  democracies  to 
their  brothers  at  home.  Many  of  them 
could  also  be  used  to  form  military  units 
within  the  European  army  and  the  NATO. 

4.  We  should  make  It  clear  that  we  will 
use  any  practical  and  legitimate  means  to 
aid  all  peoples  who  are  striving  for  free- 
dom. 

5.  We  must  concentrate  upon  developing 
highly  mobile  and  adaptable  military  forces 
which  will  allow  us  to  focus  our  strength 
at  points  which  will  be  to  our  greater 
strategic  advantage.  By  doing  this  we  will 
flnd  It  possible  to  assume  the  Initiative 
quickly,  rather  than  perpetually  remaining 
on  the  defensive. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  manner  in  which  I 
believe  that  the  policy  which  I  have  out- 
lined relates  to  the  people  of  Armenia  and 
those  of  us  who  are  so  concerned  about 
their  welfare.  Armenia  was  one  of  the  flrst 
nations  to  feel  the  heel  of  Soviet  tyranny. 
For  centuries  Armenia  has  suffered  under 
one  form  of  desfxatism  after  another.  Yet 
I  am  sure  that  the  people  of  Armenia  have 
never  lost  their  determination  to  achieve 
the  Independence  which  they  deserve.  An 
American  foreign  policy  based  on  contain- 
ment alone  Is  one  which  does  not  lend  it- 
self to  primary  consideration  of  such  ques- 
tions as  the  future  status  of  Armenia  On 
the  other  hand,  a  foreign  policy  based  upon 
the  points  which  I  have  discussed  would 
gain  much  of  Its  strength  from  the  fact  that 
It  was  genuinely  concerned  over  the  status 
of  the  small  nations  whose  Independence 
had  been  ruthlessly  crushed. 

I  know  of  no  other  people  for  whom  moral 
rectitude  and  inner  religious  truth  have 
been  of  greater  Importance  than  they  have 
for  the  Armenian  people.  The  Armenians 
have  died  for  these  moral  values,  have  svif- 
fered  untold  persecution,  always  firm  In 
their  belief  that  moral  conviction  Is  more 
Important  than  even  life  itself. 

CONCXTJSIOW 

Even  though  It  Is  not  possible  to  bring 
about  early  results  among  those  States  of 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  who  are  yearning  for  free- 
dom. I  submit  that  we  should  be  thinking 
together  in  terms  of  the  situation  that  may 
be  presented  when  and  if  Russia  either  re- 
forms her  evil  ways,  or  her  influence  is  cur- 
tailed so  that  her  domination  of  the  sat- 
ellite countries  Is  brought  to  an  end. 

Certainly  we  should  not  anticipate  further 
wars  to  settle  the  question  of  boundaries. 
Armenia  is  certainly  entitled  to  be  a  free  and 
Independent  sovereignty,  possibly  as  a  part 
of  a  larger  federation.  While  the  ultimate 
hope  of  a  United  States  of  all  E\irop«.  in- 
cluding these  eastern  areas,  may  not  be  Im- 
mediately within  the  realm  of  possibility, 


we  should  nevertheless  keep  that  hope  and 
vision  in  mind.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  la 
a  regional  arrangement  for  collective  secu- 
rity which  may  well  lead  to  political  integra- 
tion. We  have  been  moving  toward  al- 
liances for  security  In  the  Far  EUist.  which 
may  well  lead  to  a  future  Pacific  pact.  I 
have  felt  for  many  years  that  countries  bor- 
dering on  the  Danube  might  weU  become  a 
Balkan  federation.  In  the  same  manner  a 
federation  can  be  fostered  between  the  coun- 
tries In  the  Baltic  and  Adriatic,  combined  in 
strength  to  aid  those  republics  within  the 
Soviet  Union  which  may  someday  become 
independent.  In  this  connection,  of  course, 
I  am  thinking  of  the  future  Independence  of 
Armenia. 

If  we  can  think  In  these  terms  of  building 
from  the  bottom  up  first  to  regional  under- 
standing, and  then  to  wider  combinations 
of  federated  states,  we  can  ultimately  ap- 
proach a  sound  conception  of  a  world  or- 
ganization which  by  this  process  of  evolu- 
tion may  be  the  effective  future  of  our  United 
Nations  objectives. 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  and  admira- 
tion of  the  Armenian  people  and  their  love 
of  freedom  and  the  contribution' which  they 
have  made  to  the  freedom  of  our  United 
States.  I  know  that  they  can  well  be  an  Im- 
portant part  of  such  a  world  picture  as  I 
have  tried  to  describe.  The  deeply  religious 
spirit  of  the  Armenian  people  Indicates  that 
beyond  their  hopes  and  aspirations  for  po- 
litical Independence  there  lies  that  faith  In 
the  guiding  hand  of  Almighty  Ood  which  led 
our  forefathers  to  freedom  and  the  true 
greatness  of  our  own  United  States  of 
America 


HappeniBfi  m  WatluflgtoB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
program  No.  62  of  the  series  entitled 
"Happenings  in  Washington."  broad- 
cast by  me  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  Ed  Maktin  speaking  to  you  from  Na- 
tion's Capital  and  bringing  you  another  dis- 
cussion  Of   happenings   In   Washington. 

Today  I  want  to  discuss  two  compacts 
that  have  been  entered  Into  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  for  the  development 
of  one  of  the  greatest  assets  of  our  Com- 
monwealth, the  port  of  Philadelphia. 

Before  these  compacts  can  become  effec- 
tive they  must  he  approved  by  Congress. 

For  several  months  I  have  been  working 
with  officials  of  both  States,  as  well  as  civic 
and  commercial  organizations  to  have  them 
approved 

Although  the  time  Is  short  I  am  hopeful 
that  we  can  get  favorable  action  t>efore  the 
end  of  the  present  session. 

I  would  like  to  teU  you  something  about 
these  interstate  agreements  and  why  I 
have  been  pushing  them  so  vigorously. 

One  of  the  compacts  would  replace  the 
present  Delaware  River  Joint  Commission 
with  a  E>elaware  River  Port  Authority. 

As  you  know,  the  joint  commission  built 
and  manages  the  great  Delaware  Blvw 
Bridge  which  links  Philadelphia  and  Cam- 
den.   The  port  authority  would  be  •Unllar 
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to  the  New  York  Port  Authority.  It  would 
have  wide  powers  for  developing;  trnproved 
port  facilities  In  an  area  comyirialng  Phila- 
delphia and  Delaware  CountlcE  in  Pennsyl- 
vnnla  and  six  New  Jersey  oouDttee  bordering 
on  the  Delaware  River. 

The  second  compact  epectflcally  autbor- 
!■*«  the  new  port  authority  to  construct  an- 
oUirj-  connecting  link  between  Pbtladelphla 
and  the  Camden  are« — either  a  brtdfte  or  a 
tunnel. 

At  this  point,  some  of  you  might  ask  this 
question 

If  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  iwint  to 
cooperate  for  their  mutual  benefit  Wfcy  d«5nt 
they  fust  (?o  ahead  with  the  port  Mithorlty 
and  the  new  river  croaslnf  ?  How  does  Con- 
frre«  fret  into  it? 

The  answer  is  found  In  section  10  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  which  provMes  that 
"no  SUte  shall,  without  the  oonsent  of  Con- 
»rre«B  •  •  •  enter  Into  any  agreement  or 
conipect  with  another  State  " 

Unfortunately    two    or    three    stumbling 

blocks  have  been  placed  In  the  way  l»y  fted- 

«ral  agencies      ni  get  to  thst  a  little  later. 

But  Orst.   I  want  to  po«nt  out  what  mr 

States  are  doing. 

It  aeems  t<i  me  the  basic  fact  aboot  these 
agreemenu  Is  that  they  are  outstanding 
examples  at  traditional  American  self- 
rellanoe. 

Unfortunately,  this  has  become  a  time  of 
Oovernment  loans,  grants,  and  hand-outs 
with  the  entire  burden  loaded  on  the  becks 
of  the  taxpayers. 

Too  many  local  Oovernment  tmlta.  tn- 
Btead  of  doing  those  things  which  they  can 
and  should  do  for  themselves,  rush  down  to 
Washlmrton  and  ask  Uncle  Sam  to  do  the 
job  They  seem  to  have  the  mistaken  Idea 
that  If  Uncle  Sam  pnrrldes  the  money  It 
doesnt  cost  them  anything. 

The  new  compacts  between  PennsjlvanlA 
and  New  Jersey  are  a  different  kind  of  ar- 
rangement They  are  not  asking  fcr  FedsraJ 
grants.  They  are  not  asking  for  Fedexal 
loans  The  two  States  want  to  cooperats  an 
projects  which  will  be  self -financing,  self- 
sustaining,  and  self -liquidating.  No  Federal 
money  to  add  to  the  tax  burden  lipon  tbe 
American  people  Is  involved. 

This  Is  an  admirable  and  throughly 
American  way  of  doing  things. 

I  have  always  believed  in  such  self-help. 
I  have  always  supported  and  worked  for  com- 
pacts of  this  type.  For  example,  I  was  active 
in  gstung  eopgrsasloiiBl  approval  of  the  new 
bridge  which  will  connect  extensions  of  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  turnpikes 
near  Trenton.  I  also  helped  to  win  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  agreement  giv- 
ing the  Oelware  Joint  Bridge  Conunlssion 
authority  to  purchase  and  take  over  exist- 
ing bridges  acrtias  the  river. 

I  regard  It  as  my  dtrty  to  stipport  such 
activities  by  the  States.  It  is  a  return  to 
wjund  prlnr1ple» — a  departure  from  the 
prassnt  dangerous  trend  of  States  sarren- 
derlng  rights  and  obllgatlaas  to  the  giant 
PWlcral  bureaucracy. 

Second  in  Importance  to  the  principle  I 
have  Just  enunciated  Is  the  practical  advan- 
Uge  of  a   port  authority  and   of  antJther 

major  crossing  over  tlte  Delaware  River. 

The  new  crrwslnp;.  wbeUkcr  brldg*  or  tun- 
nel, wouid  Una  SouUi  PhUadelpAila  wltSt  the 
area  of  New  Jersey  just  below  Camdaix. 

The  history  of  clUes  taaches  \m  that  any 
municipality  can  be  slowly  strangled  U 
proper  traneportation  arteries  are  not  pro- 
v«<l«<l  to  carry  people  and  commerce  in  and 
out.  A  dty  needs  railroads,  waterways,  air- 
ports and.  With  the  tremcndoas  apanaiOM  of 
autonwblle  travel  and  moCor trucks.  It  needs 
plenty  of  highways 

A  city  can  be  ounipared  to  a  hUDutn  hring 
If  the  arteries  harden  and  thicken.  th« 
humiin  t>ody  and  city  both  weaken  and  lose 
vlUUty.  The  flow  of  Ufe-glvlng  blood  slows 
down.    Bvsntually  ttaey  die. 


Philadelphia  is  Pennsylvania's  greatest 
city,  and  the  third  largest  In  the  Nation.  The 
Philadelphia  metropolitan  area,  Incladlng 
Camden  and  the  nearby  counties,  forme  one 
Of  the  most  Important  Industrial  and  popu- 
lation centers  of  the  world. 

But.  even  an  area  ae  great  as  this  oould 
tM  throttled  by  poor  arterioa  of  transporta- 
tton. 

Thia  most  not  happen  to  Pblladelpbla. 

The  entire  area,  for  many  miles  oh  both 
stdes  of  the  Delaware  River,  is  now  in  the 
midst  of  tremendoiis  populstion  growth  and 
Industrial  expansion.  The  world's  largest 
steel  plant  is  nearlng  completion  In  Bucks 
County.  Many  other  industries  are  building 
new  plants  In  the  Delaware  Valley.  New 
towDs  are  springing  up  to  provide  liomes, 
Bchools.  and  churches  for  the  Infliix  of  work- 
ers. 

This  could  be  a  cramped,  crowded  and 
strangled  kind  of  growth  which  would  never 
reach  it*  full  promise.  Or  it  can  be  a  prop- 
erly planned  growth,  which  wlU  taring  good 
paying  Jobs,  under  modem  conditkins,  for 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  families. 

Proper  development  of  the  Port  of  Phila- 
delphia and  more  adequate  crossings  over 
the  Delaware  River  are  \-ltal  factors  in  any 
program  for  progress  and  prosperity. 

Surveys  show  that  tralBc  on  the  Delaware 
River  Bridge  Is  Increasing  so  rapidly  that 
It  threatens  the  capacity  of  that  structure. 
Today,  bridge  traffic  is  SO  percent  greater 
than  It  was  only  5  years  ago.  Acute  con- 
gestion to  threatened  for  mld-dty  Phila- 
delphia and  Camden  Another  crossing  must 
be  develcped  without  delay. 

Ooveraor  Fine,  at  Pennsylvania,  and  Gov- 
ernor DrlsooU.  of  New  Jersey,  Ixjth  came  to 
Washington  to  explain  the  urgency  of  the 
situation.  Oovernor  Carvel,  of  Delaware, 
sent  a  representative  to  ask  approval  of  the 
compacts. 

The  fom-  Senators  from  the  two  States — 
Senators  SicrrR  and  HcMoaKaosoir,  of  New 
Jersey,  and  Senatxsr  Dorr  and  I  from  Penn- 
sylvania—have endcraad  the  program.  We 
are  urging  Congress  to  vote  favorably  on  the 
compacts.  Members  of  Congress  from  both 
States   also  gave  their  endorsement. 

1  might  say  I  am  In  a  particularly  for- 
tunate poBltlon  to  heip.  I  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Delaware  Etlver  Joint  Commis- 
sion for  la  years  beginning  In  1026. 

I  am  a  member  oT  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  which  has  been  considering  the 
leglalatloo. 

I  have  studied  the  plan  thoroughly.  As 
a  former  Governor  of  our  Conuuon  wealth 
and  one  who  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
problems  of  tlM  port  of  Philadelphia.  I  have 
been  able  to  explain  these  mattan  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  committee.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  their  attitude  has  been  most 
aympathetlc. 

As  I  said  earlier,  there  are  soom  stumbling 
blocks.  The  principal  one  Is  an  amendment 
demanded  by  the  Budget  Bureau  and  the 
Department  of  Oonunerce.  This  amendnaent 
wotiU  prevent  the  use  of  surplus  revenues 
from  the  new  crossing  for  any  purpose  ex- 
cept amortisation  of  Its  cost. 

Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  propon  tlutt 
the  surplus  revenues  from  She  present  bridge 
and  the  iiew  crasslns  be  pooled  and  used  (or 
the  furtner  derelopmect  at  the  Delaware 
Slver  port  district. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  wants  to 
cut  of  Ukt  souic*  ot  rrrenue  which  coQld 
develop  dcxilL*.  wbarves.  river -front  ht^waya, 
and  other  projects  of  advantage  to  Pmi»- 
delphia  and  Camden. 

If  the  amendment  la  adopted,  it  wUi  de- 
stroy the  whole  plan  for  the  development 
of  this  area. 

There  are  one  or  two  other  amendment^ 
hut  they  can  he  compromised. 

Iiet  me  read  to  you  what  Gov.  John  Fine 
told  the  Pubnc  Worte  Committee  whe,n  he 
testified  before  'os.    He  said: 


"Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  are  not 
seeking  special  jirlvlleges.  They  are  seeking 
only  to  secure  for  the  Delaware  River  port 
area  rights  and  pirtvlleges  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  for  many  years  by  other  port  areas. 

•TTie  toll  revenues  of  the  Phlladelphla- 
Camden  Bridge  come.  In  vast  preponderance, 
from  the  people  residing  in  the  jxjrt  area — 
trattc  counts  show  approximately  80  percent 
originates  there. 

"Thus,  the  people  who  largely  pay  the  tolls 
work  and  shop  In  the  ao^a,  and  it  Is  they  who 
will  benefit  directly  from  an  additional  river 
crossing  and  the  developzaant  of  the  area  m 
a  center  of  commerce. 

"Great  weight  should  be  given  to  the  de- 
sire at  the  people  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
sylvania to  work  It  out  In  the  way  they 
deem  best.  Not  one  cent  of  Federal  aid  Is 
being  sought.  The  Ccmgress  should  not 
lightly  put  aside,  or  defeat  by  crippling 
amendments,  this  attempt  by  two  sovereign 
Statee  to  solve  a  oommon  protrtem  by  means 
provided  for  m  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion." 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  call  your  at- 
tention to  three  Important  points. 

Ftrst.  the  compacts  endorsed  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  Jersey  are  not  political  nor 
partisan.  Ilielr  chief  Pennsylvanlan  spokes- 
men before  the  Senate  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee were  Governor  Fine,  a  Bepubllcan, 
and  Mayor  Joseph  C.  Clark,  of  Philadelphia, 
a  Democrat. 

Second,  as  Governor  Fine  pointed  out.  at 
least  80  percent  oC  all  the  users  of  the  river 
crossings  live  in  the  greater  Phiiadeiphia- 
Camden  area.  Nearly  ell  the  tolls  are  col- 
lected from  them  and  the  net  profits  srlU 
he  used  for  their  benefit — keeping  open  ar- 
teries of  transportation,  so  that  Industry  and 
commerce  will  continue  to  flouriah. 

The  benefits  create  Jobs  and  Income  for 
the  people  of  the  district  and  at  the  same 
time  create  Industrial  advantages  for  the 
whole  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Nation. 

Third.  It  Is  true  that  we  seek  no  special 
privileges.  All  we  ask  Is  what  others  have 
already  obtained  throiigh  compacts  approved 
by  Congress. 

For  example:  The  Port  of  Ifew  York  Au- 
thority is  by  far  the  largest  In  the  Nation. 

When  Congress  approved  construction  of 
the  Holland  Tonnel,  It  gianted  to  the  Fort 
of  New  York  Authority  the  power  to  use 
surplus  revenues  from  this  and  from  subse- 
quent tunnels  and  bridges  to  develop  an 
phases  of  the  port  district.  The  result  has 
been  an  orderly,  broad-scale  development 
which  has  kept  New  York  far  In  the  lead  as 
the  Ifo.  1  port  of  the  United  States.  With- 
out the  right  to  use  the  bridge  and  tunnel 
profits,  the  port  of  New  York  would  not 
have  had  the  funds  for  full  development. 

Only  2  years  ago.  Congress  gave  similar 
permission    to    a    Missouri -Illinois   compact. 

So  It  Is  obvious  that  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  are  not  asking  new  or  special  con- 
cessions. We  are  asking  only  what  Is  fair 
and  just. 

I  liave  discussed  these  comjmcts  in  this 
broadcast  because  they  point  up  anotiier 
glaring  example  of  centralized  power  by 
which  the  Federal  bureaucracy  la  under- 
mining the  sovereignty  of  the  States. 

It  Is  an  example  of  bow  the  bureaucrats 
try  to  impose  their  Ideas  upon  the  free 
people  of  the  respective  States. 

Ity  answer  to  them  Is  that  It  is  none  of 
tlielr  btBlness,  so  long  as  the  proposed  con- 
stTDrtlon  Is  approved  with  respect  to  navi- 
gation on  the  river.  Nothing  other  than 
nils  Is  of  federal  concern,  particularly  since 
no  Federal  funds  are  Involved. 

The  port  of  Philadelphia  aerves  the  Na- 
tion as  a  great  waterway,  giving  our  indus- 
tries and  commerce  access  to  the  markets 
c*  the  world.  The  development  of  Its  full 
possibilities  Is  of  vast  Importanoe  to  the 
economic  welfare  of  Vbt  Nation. 

I  believe  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  people  tjf  New  Jersey  have  the  right  to 
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agree  among  themselves  how  best  to  solve 
tbelr  regional  problems  without  Interfer- 
ence from  Washington. 

I  stm  sure  these  compacts  are  good  for 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey.  I  am  sxire 
they  are  good  for  the  United  States.  There- 
fore, I  Intend  to  keep  fighting  for  their  ap- 
proval by  Congress. 

This  Is  Ed  Martin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  jo\u  at- 
tention. 


Korea  Helped  Make  Free  World  Strong 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARPC3 
or 

HON.  GUY  M.  GILLEHE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  OELLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Korea  Helped  Make  Free  World 
Strong."  published  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register  of  June  21,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

KoBXA  HixpxD  Maxz  Pkzz  World  Strong 
The  dreary  stalemate   In   Korea  and   the 
seemingly  hopeless  truce  negotiations  have 
led  some  people  to  declare  the  whole  affair  a 
blunder. 

Senator  Tait  calls  It  "Mr.  Truman's  war," 
and  the  military  chiefs  of  staff  are  said  to 
believe  we  should  not  again  Jump  to  the 
defense  of  a  beleaguered  people  like  the 
South  Koreans  with  our  own  ground  troops — 
specifically,  for  example.  In  Indochina  should 
the  Chinese  Reds  attack  there. 

Such  opinions  overlook  the  tremendous 
gain  to  American  leadership  from  o\ir  aid  to 
the  South  Koreans.  The  Trimian  doctrine  of 
1947  announced  that  the  United  States  would 
come  to  the  help  of  any  nation  threatened  by 
aggression.  Korea  was  a  proof  that  we 
meant  what  we  said. 

It  had  an  Immeasurable  Impact  on  public 
opinion  and  morale  In  Europe. 

Those  who  say  Korea  was  a  mistake  forget 
that  Europe  vras  overcome  with  defeatism 
and  neutralism  In  1950.  The  quick  response 
of  the  United  States  to  the  Communist  attack 
across  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  was  a  major 
factor  In  restoring  faith  In  the  defense  of 
Europe. 

Perhaps  even  more  Important,  In  the  long 
run,  our  rallying  of  the  free  world  to  op- 
pose aggression  bucked  up  a  sagging  United 
Nations  at  a  critical  time  in  Its  short  life. 
We  seized  the  diplomatic  Initiative  by  gain- 
ing Security  Council  authorization  for  D.  N. 
military  action  during  Russia's  absence. 

Then  Secretary  Acheson,  on  the  strength 
of  what  had  been  done  In  Korea  got  the 
U.  N.  Charter  amended  to  permit  the  Assem- 
bly to  take  action  against  aggressors  even 
though  the  Security  Council  was  hamstrung 
by  a  veto. 

These  gains  for  the  principle  of  collective 
action  to  stop  aggression,  for  the  morale  of 
the  free  world,  and  for  the  defense  of  Eu- 
rope— our  second  most  Important  bastion  of 
military  strength — are  not  Inconsiderable. 
They  are  Intangible,  spiritual  gains,  to  be 
sure — but  they  are  nonetheless  Important  to 
our  national  security. 

For  that  matter,  even  our  military  gains 
In  Korea  are  not  negligible. 

We  hold  a  bridgehead  which  In  Commu- 
nist hands  could  be  a  constant  threat  to 
Japan's  newly  established  freedom. 

We  have  not  won  a  victory  In  the  sense 
of  defeating  China,  but  we  have  denied  the 
Communists  any  fruits  of  their  aggression. 


The  Korean  war  is  not  finished,  nor  can 
It  be  finished  by  anything  that  happens 
In  Korea,  or  Indochina,  or  Malaya,  or  the 
Chinese  mainland. 

It  Is  only  a  small  part  of  a  vast,  world- 
wide struggle  which  Itself  is  only  partly 
military. 

Those  who  argue  that  we  should  put  every- 
thing Into  a  military  decision  in  Asia  miss 
the  significance  of  this  world  war,  as  do 
those  who  say.  "Never  another  Korea." 

We  cannot  predetermine  where  we  wUl 
fight,  or  what  weapons  and  forces  we  will 
use. 

We  cannot  say  in  advance  what  our  strat- 
egy will  be.  That  would  be  giving  the  ag- 
gressor even  more  advantage  than  he  now 
has  in  picking  his  spots  and  choosing  his 
tlzne. 

We  have  not  won  a  clear-cut  military  vic- 
tory in  Korea,  In  the  usual  sense.  But  we 
have  won  a  victory  for  coUectlve  world  secu- 
rity. 

And  In  the  total  picture,  Korea  unques- 
tionably has  strengthened  the  free  nations 
against  their  enemy,  relatively. 


An  American  Foreifn  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

OF  KEW   TORS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  text  of 
an  editorial  entitled  '  An  American  For- 
eign Policy."  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  25.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ai«  American  Forricn  Policy 

In  his  Denver  address  on  Monday  evening 
General  Elsenhower  outlined  a  foreign  policy 
which  takes  full  account  of  the  scope  and 
the  character  of  the  Communist  menace. 
This  policy,  given  firm  and  coiirageous  lead- 
ership, can  be  made  a  vital,  living,  driving 
force,  capable  of  enlisting  In  Its  support  all 
free  nations.  To  release  that  force  we  stand 
In  need  of  leadership  which,  as  General 
Elsenhower  declared,  will  not  retreat  into 
a  stupid,  myopic,  and  self -destructive  Isola- 
tionism which  would  have  America  attempt 
to  live  within  its  own  borders.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  must  reach  out  to  the  world  and 
preach  faith,  courage,  confidence,  and  hope 
Instead  of  cynicism,  selfishness,  defeatism, 
and  despair.  What  is  more,  he  emphasized, 
in  what  must  be  taken  as  a  criticism  of  ad- 
ministration policies,  the  leadership  we  need 
cannot  be  content  with  hand-to-mouth  op- 
erations and  a  containment  program  In 
which  we  merely  respond  to  Soviet  overt 
acts.  Rather  it  must  develop  more  positive 
and  dynamic  long-range  plans  which  will 
provide  answers  for  which  the  world  now 
looks  to  us. 

In  these  words  General  Elsenhower  made 
It  clear  that  he  regards  foreign  policy  as 
the  paramount  issue  of  our  times,  an  issue 
which  must  take  precedence  over  all  others 
because  it  Involves  the  question  of  war  or 
peace.  He  Indicated  plainly  that  he  has  en- 
tered the  presidential  race  only  because  he 

believes  that  the  main  stake  Involved  is 
peace,  and  that  the  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence he  has  gained  during  the  last  10  cru- 
cial years  equip  him  to  serve  his  country 
effectively  in  the  cause  of  peace. 


There  are  no  easy  political  short-cuts  In 
the  solution  of  the  problem,  but  General 
Elsenhower  offers  a  forward-looking  pro- 
gram which  provides  both  a  careful  analysis 
of  the  danger  facing  us  and  an  outline  of 
the  means  for  coping  with  It,  rather  than  a 
negative  and  hesitant  attitude  which  agrees 
to  policies  and  measures  only  after  events 
have  demonstrated  their  inevitability,  and 
even  then  seeks  to  hamper  their  effective- 
ness. For  this  reason  his  program  provides 
a  basis  not  only  for  a  sound  foreign  policy 
plank  In  the  Republican  platform  but  also 
for  a  genuinely  bipartisan  foreign  policy  for 
the  future. 

In  his  analysis  of  the  dangers  facing  us 
General  Elsenhower  proceeds  from  the  prem- 
ise that  even  this  mighty  Nation  cannot  live 
alone  In  the  modern  world.  We  are  heavUy 
dependent  upon  others  for  essential  raw 
materials,  and  It  Is  Communist  strategy  to 
conquer  the  regions  containing  these  mate- 
rials and  thereby  to  destroy  the  basis  of  our 
economj  and  our  freedom.  In  this  strategy 
the  Communist  armies  do  not  always  have  to 
march  to  achieve  their  result;  they  can  em- 
ploy the  method  of  political  conquest  as 
well.  For  that  reason  It  Is  hazardous  to 
rely  upon  the  theory  that  we  need  only  to 
maintain  a  destructive  retaliatory  force  for 
use  If  the  Communist  armies  do  march. 
The  only  policy  that  can  avert  the  menace  of 
economic  strangulation,  safeguard  peace, 
and  ultimately  lighten  our  load  is  collective 
security,  and  it  Is  to  thU  policy  that  General 
Elsenhower  devotes  himself.  This  policy  In- 
volves unwavering  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  of  the 
Pan-American.  Asiatic  and  Pacific  Security 
Pacts.  It  Involves  the  development  of  our 
own  spiritual,  economic,  and  military  power, 
and  that  of  our  friends  and  allies  through- 
out the  world,  because  In  the  long  run  th« 
vital  areas  of  the  world  can  be  defended  only 
by  the  people  living  in  them.  Only  when 
these  goals  are  reached,  when  the  free  world 
can  talk  from  strength,  not  weakness.  Is 
there  any  real  chance  of  persuading  the 
Kremlin  to  agree  to  a  practical  program  of 
peace   and   disarmament. 

These  are  policies  in  which  American  Ideal- 
ism blends  with  our  well-considered  and 
enlightened  self-interest  to  save  the  world 
from  a  new  war. 


U.  N.  Safety  B«lt  AboTc  the  Yala 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  mrw  JKBsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  should 
It  be  necessary  for  U.  N.  troops  to  move 
to  the  Yalu,  I  trust  the  Reds  will  under- 
stand our  zoning  off  a  safety  belt  above 
the  river  for  air-patrol  purposes.  Our 
ground  forces  require  protection  from 
surprise  air  attacks. 

Soviet  satellite  set-ups  are  based  on 
safety  belts.  Communists  took  some 
land  outside  Berlin  the  other  day  on  this 
pretext. 

Aggressor  beware.  Should  armistice 
talks  break  down  or  continue  for  propa- 
ganda purposes,  and  it  becomes  neces- 
sary for  U.  N.  troops  to  unify  Korea  by 
moving  to  the  Yalu.  the  Reds  should 
know  the  move  carries  with  it  an  auto- 
matic appUcation  of  a  safety  belt  across 
the  river. 

We  can  successfully  quote  the  Soviets 
for  this  Justification. 
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^    Tkc  CoBstitatioi  of  Pacrto  Rko 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NrW   TORK 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
^         Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  REcoiio  two  very 
interesting  editorials  which  appeared  In 
the  press  this  morning  on  the  subject  of 
the  Constitution  for  Puerto  Rico,  one 
published  In  the  New  York  Times;  the 
other  in  the  Wa.shington  Post. 

The  editorials  voice  the  hope  which  I 
have  so  frequently  expressed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  that  Congress  will  give  our 
fellow  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico  the  free- 
dom their  self-respect  demands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  lollows: 
(Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  June  SS.  1952] 

COLOHT  OR  (DOMMOirWSALTHf 

The  Senate  has  thrown  another  monkey 
wrench  Into  the  process  of  turning  Puerto 
Rico  from  a  dependency  Into  a  common- 
wealth This  was  done  on  Monday  when  the 
upper  house  by  a  voice  vote  modlfl«d  the 
Puerto  Rlcan  resolution  to  bar  amendment 
of  the  prcpoeed  common T'ealth  constitution 
except  with  previous  approval  by  the  United 
States  Congress.  This  amendment  to  the 
resolution  appears  to  have  been  adopted  In 
order  to  kill  off  any  possibility  of  Puerto 
Rlcr's  reasserting  certain  clauses  in  the  con- 
stirutlon'B  so-called  bill  of  rights.  These 
clauses  made  certain  guarantees  that  go  be- 
yond anything  Puerto  Rico  could  put  Into 
practice  in  the  near  future — cuob  as  the 
right  to  employment  at  all  times  and  to  an 
adequate  standard  of  living.  But.  as  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  explain,  and  as  a  careful  read- 
log  Of  the  proposed  constitution  indicates, 
these  are  not  mandatory  regulations  but  ex- 
pressions of  hope.  What  harm  they  could 
do  it  Is  dlfScuIt  to  see. 

However,  the  real  Issue  at  the  moment  is 
whether  Puerto  Rico  shaU  remain  In  a  colo- 
nial status  with  Its  basic  leglalatioc  subject 
to  approval  by  the  American  Congress  or 
whether  It  shall  really  be  a  commonwealth. 
The  Puerto  Rlcans  at  this  moment  feel 
strongly  that  Monday's  action  by  the  Senate 
would,  in  effect,  keep  them  on  the  colonial 
level.  They  could,  as  they  do  now.  elect  their 
own  president  and  their  own  legislature,  but 
whenever  they  wUhed  to  pass  fundamental 
lettislatlon  they  would  have  to  run  up  to 
Washington  Just  as  they  do  now.  This  re- 
striction Is  not  laid  upon  any  American 
Bute,  and  to  the  extent  that  It  Is  laid  on 
Puerto  Rico  the  Puerto  Rlcans  will  feel  that 
they  are  second-claas  citizens.  Their  pride 
would  suffer.  Just  as  the  pride  of  citizens  of 
any  mainland  State  would  suffer  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  It  Is  understood,  of 
ccurse.  that  as  American  citizens  they  are 
as  willing  as  the  rest  of  us  to  respect  any 
proTislons  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Senate  version  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
resolution  now  goes  to  conference  for  adjust- 
ment cf  differences  between  that  version  and 
the  Bouse  version.  There  Is  opportunity, 
therefore,  to  remove  this  obnoxious  modifi- 
cation of  the  measure  in  deference  to  the 
overwhelmingly  expressed  public  opinion  of 
our  fellow  citizens  In  Puerto  Rico.  We  be- 
lieve the  Senate  rhould  recede  and  give  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  'he  freedom  their  seU-respect 
demands. 


[Prom    the    Washington    Post    of   June    26, 
1962] 

NCLLXnCATION 

rt  to  a  major  mlafortime  that  the  Senate 
allowed  itself  to  be  misled — more  by  the 
pressure  of  time  and  the  desire  to  recess 
than  by  any  sort  of  rational  persuasion — 
Into  adopting  a  reservation  to  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  Constitution  which  goes  far  toward 
ntiliifylng  It.  The  reservation,  propoaed  by 
Senator  Olin  Johnston,  provides  "that  no 
amendment  to  or  revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
shall  be  effective  until  approved  by  the 
CongreoB  of  the  United  States."  This  un- 
does the  unique  character  of  the  relation- 
ship to  the  United  States  which  the  con- 
stitution contemplated.  It  cannot  fall  to 
bring  keen  disappointment  to  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

When  Congress  adopted  Public  Law  600 
In  1950,  It  set  forth  clear  conditions  under 
which  It  authorized  Puerto  Rico  to  adopt 
a  constitution.  These  conditions  were  that 
the  constitution  should  assure  a  republican 
form  of  government,  that  it  should  con- 
form to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  that  It  should  contain  an  adequate 
bill  of  righU,  and  that  It  should  confine  It- 
self to  matters  of  local  aelf -government.  All 
of  these  conditions  were  fully  met  by  the 
constitution,  drafted  in  Puerto  Rico  by  a 
constitutional  convention  and  ratified  by 
the  people  of  the  Island.  The  House  ap- 
proved the  document  with  a  couple  of  minor 
reeervations  which  the  Puerto  Rlcans  could 
accept  without  difflculty.  But  Senator 
Johnston's  reservation  deprives  It  of  one  of 
the  aMentlal  characteristics  of  a  constitu- 
tion. 

There  Is  no  need  for  this  reservation.  As 
Senator  OI^Iahonet  pointed  out,  the  con- 
stltatton  already  contains  a  provision  that 
no  amendment  "shall  alter  the  republican 
form  of  government  eetabllshed  by  it  or 
ahollah  Its  blU  of  rights."  Any  amendments 
would  naoesBarUy  have  to  be  in  conformity 
with  Law  600  The  intent  of  Congress  when 
It  authorised  the  drafting  of  the  constitu- 
tion was  to  grant  Puerto  Rico  complete 
autonomy  In  local  affairs — ^to  grant  it,  as  the 
Puerto  Rlcans  understood  It.  a  kind  of  as- 
■ocUted,  instead  of  federated,  statehood. 
Within  the  limits  of  the  autonomy  granted 
to  it.  Puerto  Rico  should  have  the  same 
freedom  to  amend  Its  constitution  that  any 
of  the  federated  States  enjoys.  To  deny  it 
this  freedom  is.  indeed,  to  deny  It  the  es- 
sence of  a  repubUcan  form  of  government. 

The  United  States  no  less  than  Puerto 
Rico  suffers  from  the  niggling  Johnston 
reservation.  Por  the  grant  of  a  free  con- 
stitution providing  for  complete  home  rule 
was  an  effective  demonstration  to  the  world 
of  Anrteiiean  statesmanship  in  dealing  with 
a  colonial  dependency.  That  demonstration 
has  now  been  clouded.  We  hope  fervently 
that  the  cloud  can  be  cleared  when  the 
measure  goes  to  conference.  The  United 
States  has  made  a  pledge  to  Puerto  Rico, 
and  American  honor  demands  that  It  be 
fulfilled  with  magnanimity. 


Mifitary  Supply  Maaagement 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House  will  recall  that 
the  Bonner  subcommittee  has  been 
Studying  Federal  supply  management, 


particularly  military  supply  manage- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  around 
the  world  during  the  past  year  and  a 
half.  Several  reiwrts  have  been  written 
as  the  result  of  our  investigations.  The 
most  recent  was  House  Report  1994 
which  made  certain  recommendations 
for  Improving  the  supply  management 
within  and  between  the  military  de- 
partaients.  The  report  was  followed  by 
the  IntroducUon  of  a  bill,  H.  R.  8130. 
which  was  first  referred  to  the  Expendi- 
tures Committee  and  then  re-referred 
to  the  Armed  Services  Committee.  The 
bill  would  do  five  things: 

First.  Set  up  an  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  supply  management; 

Second.  Abolish  the  Important  Muni- 
tions Board; 

Third.  Transfer  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  control  over  supply  matters 
now  vested  in  many  boards,  individuals, 
and  so  forth; 

Fourth.  Create  an  eflScient  and  well- 
trained  supply  corps  to  assist  the  Under 
Secretary  to  perform  his  duties; 

Fifth.  Give  the  Under  Secretary  proper 
control  over  appropriations  for  supply. 

Last  night  Secretary  Lovett,  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  testified  before 
the  subcommittee  on  House  Report  1994. 
I  would  like  to  read  two  short  excerpts 
from  his  testimony: 

We  have  also  been  giving  a  great  deal  of 
thouight  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Ifunl- 
tlons  Board.  Tour  committee  Is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Munitions  Board  is  not 
functioning  satisfactorily.  I  agree  that 
there  Is  room  for  Improvement,  for  I  believe 
that  the  present  concept  of  the  Board  would 
prove  Inadequate  under  full  mobilization. 
Your  repKJTt  recommends  that  the  Chairman 
or  a  new  Asststant  Secretary  should  assume 
all  the  functions  of  the  Board.  That  may 
be  sound,  and  I  could,  of  oourse.  under  the 
present  statute  give  the  Chairman  the  sole 
power  of  decision  on  matters  within  the 
Board's  Jurisdiction.  But  I  am  not  sure  that 
is  an  adequate  remedy.  My  doubts  go 
deeper;  they  go  to  wheth«-  the  Board  luis 
the  proper  functions  and  composition;  that 
is,  whether  the  present  statutory  set-up  is 
right.  This  doubt  has  made  it  aU  the  harder 
to  decide  preciaely  what  should  be  done 
under  the  present  set-up. 

I  have  considered  your  reoommendatlons 
concerning  the  establishment  by  legislation 
of  an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  the  Munitions  Board 
or  act  as  its  Chairman,  with  power  of  deci- 
sion, and  your  recommendationa  concerning 
recruitment  and  training  of  a  "professional 
corps  of  supply  personnel"  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  I  am  in  full  accord  with 
what  I  believe  to  be  your  objective,  that  is. 
bet  ter  and  more  centralized  control  of  supply 
management  and  eUmlnation  of  the  weak- 
ne.sses  resulting  from  rotation  of  military 
personnel.  I  think  It  is  true,  as  a  theoretical 
matter,  that  the  soundest  form  of  organiza- 
tion is  one  in  which  the  top  man  is  given 
full  power  and  also  full  flexibility  as  to  how 
he  is  to  exercise  It.  I,  therefore,  cannot 
object  in  theory  to  any  leglalation  which 
follows  that  principle- — though  I  would  ob- 
ject to  legislation  which  required  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  exercise  any  of  his  powers 
through  a  pcu-ticular  individual,  or  which 
required  him  actually  to  operate  a  supply 
or  distribution  system.  The  legislation  yotir 
report  outlines  troubles  me  by  preacribing 
how  the  Secretary  shall  exercise  his  power 
and  by  Implying  tliat  he  should  actually 
operate  warehouses,  di^mts.  and  ttie  like. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  state  emphati-, 
cally  that  our  suucommittee  is  disturbe(i|| 
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as  all  should  be.  at  the  thought  that  the 
present  Munitions  Board  is  inadequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  full  mobiliza- 
tion as  Mr.  Lovett  states.  As  we  have 
repeatedly  pointed  out,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  himself  confirms,  we 
are  certainly  facing  difficulty  if  this  sit- 
uation is  not  corrected  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

There  is  a  military  maxim  that  says, 
"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 
Certainly  in  times  of  partial  mobiliza- 
tion we  should  lay  the  base  for  full 
mobilization.  We  do  not  want  a  Pearl 
Harbor  before  we  take  steps  to  strength- 
en an  ineffective  defense  organization. 


John  Ashmead  for  Coofress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANTONI N.  SADUK 

OF  coNNEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  SADLAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
quest to  extend  my  remarks  today  was 
made  for  the  purpose  of  including  an 
editorial  describing  the  fine  character, 
sterling  qualifications,  public -spirit,  oc- 
cupational expertness  of  the  man  who 
on  Saturday  won  the  privilege  to  con- 
test as  the  Republican  candidate  for  the 
Connecticut  First  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. This  appeared  in  the  Tuesday, 
June  24,  edition  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Courant  as  follows: 

JOHir     ASHMEAD     TOU     CONGRESS 

In  choosing  John  Ashmead,  of  Windsor, 
as  their  candidate  for  Representative  In 
Congress,  the  Republicans  of  Hartford 
County  have  -Jhown  good  Judgment.  Mr. 
Ashmead  will  take  on  the  incumbent  A.  A. 
Rlblcoff.  whose  ability  and  wUlingness  o  de- 
part from  the  orthodox  Democratic  line  have 
given  him  a  hold  on  bis  constituency  that 
•ometlmes  crosses  party  lines.  But  Instead  of 
repeating  the  mistake  of  trying  to  match  the 
qualities  of  a  strong  opponent  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  First  District  Republicans  have 
had  the  sense  to  offer  something  different. 

Mr.  Ashmead  Is  not  a  lawyer,  as  Is  Repre- 
sentative RiBicoiT.  Neither  Is  he  a  profes- 
sionally a  politician  now  In  a  position  to  seek 
a  reward  from  the  party  organization.  He 
does  not  represent  any  faction,  political  or 
otherwise.  He  Is  not  espousing  causes  de- 
signed to  appeal  to  groups  and  divisions  of 
the  population.  But  he  Is.  and  this  should 
be  a  help  In  this  district,  a  widely  known 
Insurance  man  with  a  record  of  public  serv- 
ice. Mr.  Ashmead  is  a  secretary  of  the 
Phoenix   (Pire)    Insurance  Co. 

In  fire  prevention  he  Is  a  national  author- 
ity. For  years  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
has  been  one  of  his  major  Interests,  and  he 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee 
concerned  with  disaster  relief.  He  has  had 
long  experience  In  advertising.  The  chamber 
of  commerce  Is  Indebted  to  him  for  his  serv- 
ice in  several  capacities.  He  Is  a  man  of 
many  talents.  Like  Lieutenant  Governor 
Allen,  whose  campaign  he  managed  in  the 
last  election,  he  Is  an  artist.  His  Interest 
In  music  led  to  his  election  as  trxistee  of  the 
Bartt  School  of  Music.  '^ 

Born  In  New  York  City,  John  Ashmead 
grew  up  In  the  shadow  of  Tammany  Hall. 
That,  he  enjoys  telling  his  friends.  Is  why  he 
has  always  been  a  Republican.  Politics  and 
putUc  speaking  have  been  two  of  his  avo- 


cations. Both  may  now  be  brought  Into 
play  effectively  as  he  maps  out  his  campaign 
to  beat  RiBicorr.  Mr.  Ashmead  obviously 
has  no  easy  assignment.  But  It  would  be 
characteristic  to  And  him  carrying  he  Re- 
publican torch  through  every  precinct  In  the 
county,  speaking  on  street  corners,  and  lu 
general  letting  the  people  know  that  John 
Ashmead  expects  to  go  to  Congress  next  year 
to  help  support  a  Republican  President. 

Of  the  three  original  towns  In  Connecti- 
cut— Hartford,  Wethersfleld,  and  Windsor — 
only  Windsor,  which  lays  claim  to  being  the 
oldest,  has  never  sent  a  Representative  to 
Congress.  As  a  member  of  the  Connecticut 
Society  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Mr.  Ashmead  must  be  irked  by  this 
state  of  affairs.  He  will  work  hard  to  set 
things  right  at  long  last.  The  Interests  of 
the  First  E>istrlct  will  be  In  good  hands  If  he 
does. 


Congress,  the  Court,  and  the  Conntrj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  include  here- 
with an  editorial  from  the  Progressive, 
a  publication  founded  by  former  Sen- 
ator Robert  M.  LaPoUette,  Sr.: 
Congress,  the  Couht,  and  the  Cottntrt 
Now  that  the  great  constitutional  crisis 
belongs  to  the  historians,  a  monthly  maga- 
zine which  found  events  breaking  too  swiftly 
for  comment  during  the  fitful  course  of  the 
steel  conflict  may  be  entitled.  In  Its  leisurely 
way,  to  the  reflection  that  the  crisis  pro- 
vided a  reassuring  demonstration  of  the 
strength  of  American  institutions  and  the 
maturity  of  the  American  people. 

Here  In  a  Presidential  campaign  year  were 
a  great  labor-management  crisis,  a  war-pro- 
duction crisis,  and  a  constitutional  crisis 
rolled  Into  one  mischief-breeding  struggle 
which  would  almost  certainly  have  torn 
dangerous  holes  In  a  less  stable  society. 

It  Is  a  measure  of  our  maturity  that  no 
commentator  we  heard  or  editorial  writer 
we  read  or  man-ln-the-street  we  overheard 
thought  It  worthy  of  even  the  most  casual 
mention  that  there  was  no  violence,  no 
damage  to  property,  and  not  even  much  In 
the  way  of  harsh  language  back  and  forth 
when  the  Supreme  Court  handed  down  Its 
historic  decision  In  a  conflict  so  charged 
with  explosive  possibilities. 

For  most  Americans  the  Coxirt's  decision 
wa3  accepted  with  the  samfe  flnallty  as  the 
last  put-out  In  the  last  Inning  of  the  last 
game  of  a  world  series.  The  steel  Industry 
allowed  itself  an  "I  told  you  so"  chortle;  the 
steel  workers  banked  the  fires  In  the  great 
furnaces  and  quietly  went  out  on  strike; 
both  sides  resumed  negotiations;  both  sides 
agreed  to  the  astonishing  proposal  that 
they  produce  steel  for  essential  defense 
needs  while  the  strike  goes  on;  the  President 
met  the  Court's  Invalidation  of  his  emer- 
gency seizure  of  the  steel  Industry  with 
studied  calm  and  silence,  and  made  the 
White  House  available  for  new  negotiations 
between  Industry  and  labor:  Congress  blew 
off  an  astonishingly  modest  amount  of 
steam,  and  the  rest  of  us  In  the  country 
found  other  headlines  to  brood  about  or  the 
first  radish  in  the  garden  to  admire  and 
savor.  It  was  as  uncomplicated  as  all  that. 
The  universal  calm  which  greeted  the  out- 
come of  the  epic  struggle — certainly  one  of 


the  finest  fruits  of  a  disciplined  democracy- 
was  no  measure  of  the  historic  significance 
of  the  Issue  Involved  or  the  decision  that 
resolved  It. 

The  majority  opinion,  written  by  Justice 
Black,  expressed  what  seems  to  us  the  only 
defensible  position  under  our  Constitution. 
His  conclusion  that  "the  Constitution  did 
not  subject  the  law-making  power  of  Con- 
gress to  Presidential  or  military  supervision 
or  control."  may  well  provide  the  country 
for  many  years  with  a  major  bulwark  against 
the  usurpation  of  power  by  tyrannical 
civilians — among  whom  Harry  Truman  can- 
not possibly  be  counted — or  a  domineering 
"we  -  know  -  what's  -  best  -  for  the  -  coun- 
try" military  oligarchy  run  wild. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Court's  minority 
of  three,  headed  by  Chief  Justice  Vinson, 
did  not  In  any  way  sustain  the  President's 
basic  claim — that  he  possessed  the  authority 
to  seize  the  steel  mills  for  the  purpose  of 
fixing  wages  and  conditions  of  employment 
as  a  means  of  keeping  steel  production  roll- 
ing In  a  crisis  situation. 

Rather,  the  minority  susUlned  the  Presi- 
dent's power  of  selziire  as  a  device  to  "act 
in  an  emergency  to  maintain  the  sUtus 
quo" — to  "save  the  sltustlon  untU  Congreae 
could  act." 

Thus,  majority  and  minority  alike  place 
the  responsibility  for  action  squarely  where 
It  belongs — on  Congress.  But  this  Congress, 
which  has  a  shameful  record  of  vacillation, 
buck-passing,  negativism,  and  petty  bicker- 
ing, seems  oblivious  to  the  challenge  with 
which  the  Court  and  the  country  have  con- 
fronted It. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  resolved  the  con- 
stitutional Issue,  but  the  practical  problem 
that  raised  the  legal  Issue  remains  unsettled. 
Involved  Is  a  profoundly  Important  question 
of  morals,  politics,  and  Ideology:  Shall  our 
Government  draft  money  as  well  as  men  In 
a  period  of  crisis? 

Congress  has  passed  legislation  empower- 
ing the  President  to  conscript  men  In  the 
present  emergency.  It  has  refused  up  to 
now  to  empower  the  President  to  conscript 
wealth — 1.  e..  seize  and  operate  Industry  vital 
to  the  defense  effort  when  a  strike  or  lock- 
out would  Imperil  the  production  of  mate- 
rials without  which  the  Uvea  of  conscripted 
men  are  placed  in  great  danger. 

The  country  demands  of  Congress  that  it 
stop  placing  property  values  above  human 
values.  The  Issue  is  as  deep-going  and  as 
simple  as  that.  As  Senator  Watke  Mokss 
expressed  It  so  cxu-tly  the  other  day:  "The 
moet  costly  strike  In  the  United  States  today 
is  the  strike  of  Congress  against  acting  foe 
the  best  Interest  of  the  people." 


Protectionisni  Gone  Mad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  June  23  issue  of  the  Journal  of 
Commerce : 

PioTwrrioNisM  Gone  Mad 
Congress  should  kick  out  the  Ramsay 
amendment  to  the  Defense  Production  Act 
without  losing  any  time  In  order  to  prevent 
severe  damage  to  our  whole  foreign  economla 
policy. 

The  Ramsay  amendment  is  protectionism 
at  Its  worst.  As  approved  by  the  House,  tt 
would  set  up  a  procedure  to  lUnlt  foreign 
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Imports  of  all  producu  in  vhoee  manufac- 
ture materlaU  are  used  which  are  under 
priorities  or  allocaUon  controls  In  the  United 
States.  It  doesn't  even  say  that  these  prod- 
iKts  have  to  be  made  "chiefly"  from  such 
materials  The  metal  snap  fastener  on  a 
glove  would  qualify  gloves  for  such  import 
cu.  bs  if  anybody — who  repreeeats  a  "sub- 
stantial" interest  In  the  Industry — asks  for  It. 
Such  a  procedure  would  be  an  open  in- 
vitation to  ask  for  such  "protection"  against 
Imports. 

The  amendment,  by  the  way,  would  re- 
strict Imports  of  such  products,  to  100  per- 
cent of  theli  1947-1949  averiige  volume  That 
la  a  bit  better  than  the  restriction  to  50  per- 
cent of  their  pre-Korean  volume  originally 
proposed  b>  Senator  Capxhast — but  it  is  Just 
aj  had  lo  principle  and  dangerous  In  prac- 
tice. 

The  Ramsay  amendment,  of  course,  has 
nothing  tit  all  to  do  with  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act. 

It  B  jurt  another  demonstration  of  the  con- 
greftAlooKl  mlsiise  of  leflsUtUve  "riders." 
Whenever  there  U  a  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion at  stake — and  the  Oefenae  Production 
Act  deOniteiy  Is  that — the  temptation  seems 
to  be  too  much  for  some  of  our  legislators  to 
tie  some  of  their  pet  legUlattve  ideas  to  such 
a  law.  Thl^  is  obviously  done  for  the  pur- 
pose of  slipping  s(jracthing  over  on  the  Con- 
grees,  the  administration  or  tlie  public  that 
otherwise  probably  would  have  little  chance 
of  becoming  the  law  of  the  land. 

Kver  since  the  reetrlctlon  on  eheeae  im- 
ports was  thus  maneuvered  Into  the  Defense 
Production  Act  last  year,  protectionists  In 
Congress  have  looked  upon  this  act  as  a  con- 
venient  trap. 

It  would  indeed  be  highly  deplorable  if, 
instead  of  throwing  the  cheese  import  re- 
striction out  completely.  Congress  would  use 
this  year's  extension  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  for  the  purpose  of  compoiuidlng  Its 
first  error  In  this  field. 

The  adoption  of  new  restrictive  proposals 
aimed  at  reducing  the  volume  of  a  wide 
range  of  imported  products  would  Indeed,  as 
the  head  of  National  Council  of  American 
Importers  expressed  It,  destroy  confidence  In 
the  sincerity  of  the  international  economlo 
poUcy  or  the  United  States. 

During  the  past  few  years  It  has  been  our 
poUcy  to  help  friendly  nations  to  strengthen 
their  economies.  In  drying  that,  we  have 
certainly  created  the  general  laapresslon 
abroad  that  we  want  to  help  them  earn  the 
United  States  dollars  thry  a6ed  to  buy  the 
American  exports  they  actually  require. 
Last  year's  cheese  Import  restriction  rider 
was  Inconsistent  with  such  a  policy  and  cre- 
ated amazement  among  our  foreign  friends. 
The  Ramsay  amendment  would  confirm  the 
worst  fears  expressed  abroad. 

It  does  not  make  much  dlilerencs  whether 
or  not  such  an  ankeiidment  wotild  be  widely 
used  or  not.  As  it  Is  being  proposed  at  a 
time  when  the  materials  shortages  in  this 
country  are  rapidly  evaporating — a  trend 
which  permits  the  rather  rapid  ending  of 
allocation  controls — It  Is  unlikely  that  many 
Industries  wUl  be  able  to  apply  for  this  type 
of  protection. 

What  Is  much  more  Important  Is  that  pro- 
posals such  as  the  Ramsay  and  Capehart 
amendments  as  well  as  the  related  Hunter 
bill,  are  typical  of  a  state  of  mind  that  must 
be  highly  disturbing  to  our  friends  abroad 
and  actually  Is  barmftU  to  uur  own  best  for- 
eign   trade   Interests. 

The  trouble  Is  that  all  too  many  of  us  still 
do  not  realise  that  we  cannot  expect  to  ex- 
port our  own  prciducts  unless  we  are  wUUng 
to  accept  Imports  from  abroad. 

Actually,  as  the  world's  most  lm)K>rtant 
credltijT  nation  we  should  have  an  import 
surplus  rather  than  an  export  surplxu.  ex- 
cluding, of  course,  our  forelfm  aid  exports. 

AcLusIly,  most  bu«lne«emen  accept  this 
theory — In    principle.     The    trouble    starts 


when  the  problems  of  a  specific  industry  are 
under  dlsctisslon. 

We  believe  that  our  current  laws  and  pro- 
cedures offer  sufficient  protection  against  In- 
Jiirious  foreign  competition.  They  contain 
what  is  popularly  known  as  the  escape 
clatise  procedure.  In  addition,  the  Agrl- 
ctiltural  Adjustment  Act  and  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1930  also  contain  provisions  to  insure  such 
protection. 

That  should  be  enough.  Anjrthlng  that 
goes  beyond  these  existing  procedures  will 
not  be  in  the  best  interests  of  oiu"  over- 
all economy  and  Its  all  too  often  forgotten 
man — the  consumer. 


D«Uy  in  Baild-Up  of  Ov  Air  Fm«e  U  a 
Grtye  Risk  to  Our  Country'i  Future 


Air  Baild-Up  Waminf  From  Senate  Group 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  wrw  TORK 

Di  THE  HOUS£  OF  REP  RESENT  A'HVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  major  factors  of  our  national  de- 
fense is  the  maintenance  of  air  suprem- 
acy. We  must  not  make  It  a  temporary 
matter,  for  air  supremacy  is  a  sxistained 
item.  Therefore  we  must  have  a  pro- 
gram for  air  supremacy  which  will  assure 
us  of  it  at  a  very  early  date. 

The  editorial  in  the  Syracuse  Herald - 
American  of  June  22.  1952.  points  up  the 
need  for  such  supremacy: 
Am  BtnLD-xjp  Warning  From  Senati  Group 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
calls  for  the  quickest  possible  build-up  of 
the  Nation's  air  strength  to  the  143  groups 
reconunended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

The  alternative.  Senators  solemnly  warn, 
is  possible  extinction  of  our  way  of  life. 

Probably  that  Is  no  exaggeration. 

We  must  control  the  air  in  order  to  sur- 
vive. 

At  the  very  minimum,  we  must  be  In  a 
position  to  prevent  Soviet  Russia  from  con- 
trolling It. 

Frequently  during  the  last  6  months 
Americans  have  been  told  that  the  Reds  are 
out  in  front  In  plane  production.  They 
have  more  Jets  In  action  and  buUding  than 
we  have. 

The  Inference  is  that  the  Bolsheviks  are 
forging  ahead  of  us  In  the  air. 

That  is  an  Intolerable  situation. 

After  one  considers  the  implications,  one 
gets  a  better  understanding  of  those  omi- 
nous words  from  the  Senate  committee  about 
the  "possible  extinction  of  our  way  of  life." 

Ilie  original  program  of  expanding  the 
Air  Furoee  to  143  wings  by  1054  should  have 
been  followed  aggressively. 

That  probably  would  have  given  us  con- 
trol of  the  air.  If  not.  It  would  at  least 
have  given  ua  a  mighty  punch  in  the  air  that 
neither  Soviet  Russia  nor  anyone  else  would 
dare  challenge. 

But  that  program  was  shot  full  of  holes 
by  the  administration  plan  to  achieve  maxi- 
mum air  power  at  a  later  date  and  by  the 
HciUse  plan  to  reduce  appropriations. 

If  we  are  to  have  national  security,  the 
rleht  course  is  to  get  back  to  that  first  plan 
to  reach  maximum  air  strength  In  1954. 

That's  the  year  the  Joint  Clilefs  of  Staff 
say  the  Soviets  will  reach  their  maximum 
strength.     Hence,  that  Is  the  3rear  of  parlL 

In  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  we  mtist 
be  tops  at  that  time. 

When  do  we  wake  up? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate 
Preparedness  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, In  its  thirty-ninth  report,  forth- 
rightly  faces  the  fact  that  wc  cannot 
match  the  Soviets  in  mobilizing  foot 
soldiers."  especially  when  considering 
the  great  masses  of  Chinese,  among 
others,  at  their  command."  This  com- 
mittee solemnly  warns  the  whole  Con- 
gress that  "further  delay  in  the  build-up 
of  our  air  strength  is  dangerous  and  most 
certainly  involves  a  grave  risk  to  the 
future  of  our  country." 

The  subcommittee  report  lays  down — 
black  on  white — that,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  authoritative  source  they  could  in- 
terrogate, the  greatest  danger  to  our  na- 
tional existence  will  come  during  the 
calendar  year  1954.  They  bluntly  state 
that  we  must  be  prepared  by  that  time 
and  that  "any  postponement  of  our  pre- 
paredness Increases  our  danger,  with  no 
creditable  evidence  to  the  contrary  avail- 
able." 

This  all  points  up  to  the  immediate 
necessity  for  elimination  of  the  "stretch- 
out" of  our  Air  Force,  as  well  as  to  the 
Immediate  necessity  of  achieving  our 
maximum  strength  in  air  power  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

Those  among  us  who  favor  extending 
the  period  at  which  we  should  achieve 
the  requisite  Air  Force  to  a  date  beyond 
1954  have  stated  that  they  do  so  in  an 
effort  to  economize  Treasury  expendi- 
tures. However,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  real  economy  effected  by  merely  de- 
ferring the  date  at  which  we  will  find 
ourselves  possessed  of  the  143 -group 
Air  Force  recommended  as  requisite. 
How  can  there  be  any  reduction  in  costs 
if  the  proponents  of  the  so-called 
stretch-out  or  drag -out  admit  that  we 
will  spend  the  money  next  year  rather 
than  this  year?  That  is  merely  a  post- 
ponement of  the  exp)enditure  and  Is  in  no 
sense  whatever  an  effective  economy. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  authorita- 
tively advised  that  true  economy  and 
dollar  savings  in  the  cost  of  building 
the  necessary  Air  Force  strength  to  143 
wings  would  be  achieved  if  we  procured 
the  airplanes  now. 

In  the  operation  of  any  business  en- 
terprise, fixed  charges  are  the  same 
whether  the  plant  is  working  8  hours  or 
24  hours  per  day  2  or  7  days  a  week.  The 
tax  on  the  land,  the  depletion  on  plant 
and  structme.';,  is  the  same.  The  fii-e  in- 
surance is  the  same.  The  overhead 
charges  for  executive  and  administrative 
expenses  are  the  same  whether  the  plant 
turns  out  5  airplanes  or  50  airplanes  per 
day.  Hence,  it  follows  that  increased. 
production,  with  the  same  fixed  over- 
head charges,  w  ould  enable  us  to  effect  a 
sensible  reduction  in  the  cof^t  of  con- 
tracting to  build  more  planes  than  fewer 
planes. 
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It.  therefore,  also  follows  that — in  the 
Interest  of  economy  alone — we  should 
eliminate  the  hazards  and  the  danger 
to  our  country  by  acquiring  the  air- 
planes now — before  it  Is  too  late.  Even 
now  It  is  later  than  most  of  us  like  to 
think  it  is. 

No  thoughtful  man  could  read  the 
thirty-ninth  report  of  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Investigating  Subcommittee 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  very  existence  of  our  Nation  and  our 
people  are  in  dire  peril. 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Investigat- 
ing Subcommittee,  in  presenting  their 
report.  Introduced  it  with  these  four  sig- 
nificant statements: 

The  study  upon  which  this  Interim  report 
Is  based  has  been  lengthy  and  detailed.  It 
has  Involved  the  pworn  testimony  of  oxir 
country's  top  defense  officials;  exhaustive 
interviews  with  prominent  scientists  and 
technicians  and  the  Informal  but  thorough 
interrogation  of  many  lnd\istrial  leaders. 

Much  of  the  material  which  we  have 
gleaned  over  the  many  months  of  patient 
inquiry  must  be  held  for  further  analysis  and 
study.  But  on  the  major  issue  of  adequacy — 
adequacy  from  the  sole  standpoint  of  defense 
against  aggression — we  are  ready  to  present 
the  firm  conclusions  of  the  men  responsible 
for  otir  mUitary  protection. 

They  do  not  believe  we  have  the  strength 
we  need:  they  do  not  believe  we  wUl  have  the 
strength  we  need  unless  we  raise  our  sights  at 
once  and  raise  them  drastically. 

There  are  compelling  reasons  for  present- 
ing this  conclusion  at  this  particular  time. 
We  are  stUl  living  in  the  days  when  the 
United  States  can  determine  its  own  destiny. 
But  those  days  are  numbered  and  the  num- 
bers may  not  be  very  great  In  magnitude. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  has  never  had 
any  Committee  that  has  devoted  more 
patience,  intelligence,  and  hard  work,  to 
securing  the  lives,  the  welfare,  and  all 
that  we  hold  sacred  in  these  United 
States — than  has  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  the  whole  Con- 
gress who  will  dispute  the  fact  that  noth- 
ing has  contained  the  Russian  commu- 
nistic forces  except  the  Strategic  Com- 
mand of  the  United  States  Air  Force — 
our  great  intercontinental  bombers,  the 
B-36's — and  our  stockpile  of  atom 
bombs. 

Were  it  not  for  the  dogged  determina- 
tion and  foresight  on  the  part  of  our  Air 
Force  to  build  these  three  tremendous 
arms  of  national  defense — who  knows 
but  that  we  would  now  be  Involved  in 
cataclysmic  world-wide  global  warfare? 

The  Subcommittee  on  Preparedness 
bluntly  declared: 

We  find  nothing  to  Indicate  that  the  Com- 
munist countries,  led  by  Russia,  have  In  any 
way  changed  their  objectives  of  world  domi- 
nation. We  feel  it  our  duty  to  lay  before 
the  Congress  and  the  country  the  simple  fact 
that  all  the  responsible  leaders  of  our  Defense 
Establishment,  as  well  as  others  whose  opin- 
ions must  be  respected,  who  have  appeared 
before  our  committee,  have  solemnly  warned 
us  that  further  delay  In  the  build-up  of  our 
air  strength  Is  dangerous  and  most  certainly 
involves  a  grave  risk  to  the  future  of  our 
country. 

The  figures  of  our  aircraft  inventory  at 
the  start  of  the  Korean  war  and  at  the  pres- 
ent time  leave  no  room  for  comfort.  We  have 
exan[ilned  the  best  estimate  of  Soviet  pro- 
duction and  capacity  for  production.  They 
are  shockingly  high. 


Despite  this.  Instead  of  doubling  and  re- 
doubling our  efforts  to  fortify  ourselves,  we 
have  proceeded  deliberately  to  postpone  the 
date  when  oiu*  strength  will  entitle  ua  to 
some  feeling  of  sectu-ity  In  a  turbulent  and 
hostile  environment. 

No  congressional  report  has  ever  come 
to  my  notice — with  respect  to  the 
strength,  the  disposition,  the  successes, 
and  the  contradictions  which  our  Air 
Force  has  met  in  Korea — which  has  been 
more  complete  than  is  the  statement 
made  by  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Fin- 
letter  before  the  New  Orleans  Chamber 
of  Commerce  on  Thursday,  June  19,  1952. 

Mr.  Pinletter  has  successfully  con- 
densed into  a  few  pages  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  air  action  in  Korea.  It  Is 
almost  a  daily  blow-by-blow  description 
of  all  operations — land  as  well  as  air — 
and  certainly  makes  evident  the  fact 
that,  as  far  as  the  United  Nations  and 
our  own  ground  forces  are  concerned, 
they  have  never  had  a  single  day's  worry 
about  attack  by  air.  Rather  they  have 
been  free  for  the  entire  duration  to  move 
about  almost  at  will. 

The    extraordinary    disregard    for    himian 
life- 
Mr.  Pinletter  stated— 

as  shown  by  the  enemy  In  ground  warfare 
has  certainly  not  been  carried  into  air 
warfare. 

The  enemy  has  used  the  past  year  and  a 
half  to  train  and  season  his  apprentice  air 
force.  He  has  rotated  his  squadrons  In  and 
out  of  the  combat  zone  so  as  to  broaden  his 
experience.  The  enemy  air  power  now  drawn 
up  against  us  beyond  the  Yalu  has  Increased 
spectacularly  both  In  quantity  as  well  as 
in  Quality. 

Therefore,  I  say,  that  we  are  confronted 
with  a  grave  threat.  It  rests  now  with  the 
enemy  to  decide  whether  the  Korean  war  Is 
to  enter  a  new  and  expanding  phase  or 
whether  there  will  be  an  armistice.  As  mat- 
ters stand  today,  the  choice  will  be  his, 
not  ours. 

The  address  of  Secretary  Pinletter  so 
completely  clarifies  all  questions  as  to  the 
use  of  air  power  in  Korea  that  I  am  ex- 
tending my  remarks  and  including  there- 
in his  talk  made  before  the  New  Orleans 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Thursday  last. 
Mr.  Finletter's  talk  was  as  follows: 
Now  as  I  have  said  the  12a-combat  wing 
Air  Force  is  essentially  a  deterrent  force. 
So  far  as  its  major  combat  elements  are 
concerned,  it  Is  primarily  designed  as  a 
central  reserve  of  mobile  striking  power  to 
be  used  in  defense  of  this  Nation  and  Its 
allies  In  the  event  of  a  major  war.  It  con- 
tains no  war  reserves  In  the  usual  meaning 
of  that  term.  It  contains  no  hidden  sur- 
plus for  dealing  with  wars  such  as  we  are 
fighting  in  Korea.  Nevertheless,  for  the  past 
2  years  the  Air  Force  has  been  deeply  and 
increasingly  Involved  In  such  a  war  In  Korea, 
and  resources  that  otherwise  would  have 
gone  toward  dee(>enlng  the  central  reservoir 
of  air  power  and  fulfUllng  our  commitments 
In  E^irope  has  been  steadily  p\illed  westward 
across  the  Pacific. 

This  Is  a  good  time  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  manner  In  which  the  Air  Force 
has  used  Its  resources  In  Korea.  It  Is  a 
good  time  because  not  many  people  seem 
to  understand  precisely  how  our  air  power 
has  worked  and  continues  to  work  In  that 
difficult  and  always  dangerous  arena  into 
which  this  Nation,  for  the  noblest  of  mo- 
tives, was  drawn  2  years  ago  today,  lacking 
only  a  week.  The  condition  of  stalemate 
that  has  existed  for  the  past  year  on  the 
ground  has  tended  to  obscure  the  true  mean- 
ing of  the  air  war  that  has  raged  with  in- 


creasing  Intensity  above  the  battlefield.  I 
can  tell  you  that  from  the  Air  Force's  view 
it  is  ■  bitter  and  costly  war.  It  has  drawn 
upon  the  Air  Force  to  the  extent  of  a  third 
of  our  total  available  combat  resources.  It 
has  cut  Into  the  buUd-up  of  the  force. 

The  Korean  war,  as  It  has  developed  dur- 
ing the  2-year  span,  has  confronted  the  Air 
Force  with  four  major  combat  tasks. 

The  first  task  was  to  gain  control  of  the 
air  over  the  Korean  Peninsula. 

The  second  was  to  destroy  deep  In  the 
enemy's  rear  those  strategic  targets  that 
were  essential  to  the  continuation  of  his  war 
effort. 

The  third  was  to  cut  the  enemy's  Unee 
of  communications  to  the  front,  and  to  deny 
freedom  of  movement  to  enemy  armies. 

The  fourth  was  to  give  cloee  air  support 
to  our  own  ground  forces  In  contact  with 
the  enemy. 

Now  these  are  the  classical  tasks  of  mili- 
tary air  power  There  is  nothing  particularly 
novel  or  unusual  about  them.  Nevertheless, 
In  Korea  our  desire  to  avoid  a  global  war 
and  our  recognition  of  o\ir  global  commit- 
ments has  from  the  beginning  limited  the 
use  of  military  force.  The  conventional  air 
pattern  has  developed  certain  peculiarities, 
and  as  a  result  the  classical  sequence,  at 
least  during  the  early  months  of  the  war. 
was  upset. 

The  task  of  gaining  air  escendency.  which 
against  a  first-rate  air  force  would  have  been 
an  enormous  undertaking,  was  rapidly  ac- 
corapllahed.  The  relatively  feeble  North 
Korean  Air  Force  consisting  of  about  150 
World  War  n  tyjje  airplanes,  was  quickly 
driven  from  the  skies.  As  a  matter  of  simple 
historical  record.  United  Nations  ground 
forces  throughout  the  entire  course  of  fight- 
ing have  never  had  to  worry  about  enemy 
air  opposition.  Insofar  as  enemy  air  oppo- 
sition Is  concerned,  our  ground  forces  have 
always  been  free  to  move  at  will.  There 
is  no  greater  advantage  that  air  power  can 
confer  upon  ground  forces,  especially  when 
those  ground  forces  are  heavily  out  num* 
bered,  as  Is  the  case  In  Korea. 

I  come  now  to  the  second  task— the  de- 
struction by  air  power  of  the  enemy's  war 
production  capacity.  Ir  a  general  war 
against  a  first-class  posrer.  as  any  student 
of  strategic  air  warfare  knows,  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  task  can  decide  the  even- 
tual outcome  of  the  war.  The  object  of  this 
phase  of  the  air  war  is  to  reduce  the  enemy's 
war-making  capacity  below  the  level  re- 
quired to  support  his  existing  forces,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  prevent  his  building  up 
additional  forces.  But  In  Korea  we  were 
limited  by  larger  considerations.  The  prin- 
cipal Industrial  sources  of  supply,  both  of 
the  original  North  Korean  armies  and  of 
their  Chinese  Communist  successors,  lay  out- 
side North  Korea  and  therefore  were  no^sub- 
mltted  to  strategic  air  attack.  Actually  in 
all  North  Korea  there  were  barely  a  iscore 
of  targeu  that  could  be  described  as  strategic, 
and  these  were  swiftly  destroyed  by  our 
strategic  air  arm.  using  only  a  fraction  of 
its  strength. 

Given  these  military  abnormalities — first, 
the  absence  of  effective  enemy  air  opposition: 
and  second,  the  inhibitions  upon  the  full 
use  of  the  strategic  air  arm  against  the  prime 
sources  of  enemy  strength — the  task  of  sup- 
plementing the  ground  forces'  organic  fire- 
power In  the  Immediate  battle  area  assumed 
for  the  Air  Force  a  position  of  extraordinary 
Importance.  This  responsibility  was  made  all 
the  more  acute,  particularly  during  the  first 
summer's  fighting,  primarily  because  cur 
ground  forces  were  rushed  to  the  support 
of  the  South  Koreans  without  even  their 
normal  complement  of  heavy  weapons  such 
as  artillery  and  tanks.  Fortunately,  since 
there  was  no  longer  an  enemy  air  force  to 
contend  with.  It  was  possible  to  concentrate 
all  our  air  resources — Air  Force,  Navy,  and 
Marines — In  the  close  suppOTt  role  whenever 
necessary.     The    Important   contrlbuUon  of 
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air  power  In  the  dose  support  role,  first  In 
defense  of  the  Pusaa  (jerlmeter  and  later  in 
covering  the  withdrawal  of  our  ground  foroee 
from  the  upper  reaches  of  Ncirth  Korea,  have 
been  pubUcly  acknowledged  by  our  Army 
leaderH. 

In  addition,  bath  before  and  after  ttaoee 
two  major  crlaes  In  the  ground  struggle,  our 
air  power  was  heavily  engaged  In  atucklng 
the  ettemy'B  Interior  Hues  of  communication, 
usin^  such  resourcea  as  could  be  spared  from 
the  close  air  support  uf  our  hard-pressed 
ground  lorcee.  The  airmen's  term  for  this 
air  task  Is  "Interdiction."  meaning  a  kind 
of  Internal  blockade  to  restrict  the  flow  of 
the  enemy's  supplies  and  reinforcements  to 
the  front.  Although  the  competing  de- 
mands of  the  other  air  tasks  precluded  at 
this  stage  the  development  of  a  full-scale 
Interdiction  campaign  during  the  first  year's 
fighting,  it  is  significant  that  the  enemy  was 
unable,  despite  his  enormous  superiority  in 
numbers,  to  sustain  a  major  ground  offensive 
for  a  period  longer  than   1  week. 

The  opportunity  for  the  uae  of  air  potper 
in  a  fuU -scale  interdiction  campaign  did  not 
In  fact  develop  untU  last  summer.  By  that 
time  the  onriisb  of  the  Cblne.<«e  Communist 
armies  had  been  contained:  our  ground  forces 
bad  fought  their  way  back  to  advantageous 
positions  of  tbctr  choosing  along  the  thirty- 
eighth  parallel:  and  these  elreumstances  In 
combination  with  the  truce  negotiations,  pro- 
duced a  stalemate  on  tbe  ground — a  condl- 
Uon  that  still  prevails. 

This  new  set  of  cirrumetances  combined 
at  this  stage  to  elevate  the  task  of  air  In- 
terdiction to  a  position  of  primary  Impor- 
tance. With  the  ground  armies  more  or 
less  at  a  standstill,  the  air  offered  the  only 
avenue  open  to  lu  for  pressing  the  offen- 
sive— for  carrying  the  war  continuously  to 
the  enemy.  There  tben  began  last  Aiigust  a 
systematic,  full-scale  air  attack  against  the 
enemy's  lines  of  communication  In  North 
Korea^the  air  campaign  known  as  Opera- 
tion Strangle.  This  was  not  an  exclualve 
Air  Force  effort.  It  was  in  the  beet  meaning 
of  th^  word,  a  Joint  affair,  with  the  Army, 
the  Navy  and  the  Marines  all  participating. 
Tbe  object  of  this  air  effort  was  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  acctmiulattng  at  his  front 
lines  sufficient  stippllea  to  suatain  another 
major  offensive.  Toward  that  end  our  air- 
craft, ranging  clear  to  the  Yalu  River,  have 
relentlessly  pounded  tbe  enemy's  transpor- 
tation system,  his  supply  dumps,  his  mar- 
shaUlng  yards,  and  his  troop  concentrations. 
We  know  that  we  have  destroyed  many  thou- 
sands of  enemy  trucks  and  huge  quantities 
of  suppUes  and  ammtmltlon.  We  have  made 
a  shambles  of  his  railway  system.  That  Op- 
eration Strangle  has  hurt  the  enemy  badly 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  at  the  same  time 
we  must  remember  that  in  the  absence  of 
heavy  fighting  on  the  ground,  the  enemy's 
consumption  of  supplies  has  been  relatively 
small,  and  even  a  daily  trickle  of  supplies  to 
the  front  over  so  long  a  period  is  bound  to 
produce  a  considerable  Increment  for  him. 
Whether  the  enemy  is  now  In  a  position  to 
undertsike  another  groimd  offensive  with  the 
confidence  that  he  can  stistaln  It,  Is  a  ques- 
tion for  which  only  events  can  supply  a  posi- 
tive answer.  We  have  been  warned  by  our 
Army  leaders  In  Korea  that  the  aggressor 
armies  stlU  retain  the  power  to  launch  an 
offensive.  But  we  have  been  assured  that 
our  own  forces,  well  entrenched  In  excellent 
positions,  are  capable  of  dealing  with  It. 

Nevertheless,  the  situation  that  now  faces 
us.  Is  not  lacking  In  danger.  It  is  so  l>ecause 
a  new  and  sinister  threat  has  meanwhile 
been  developing  on  the  far  side  of  the  Yalu 
River.  I  speak  specifically  of  the  rise  of  the 
Cblneee  Communist  air  force.  E>urlng  tbe 
past  year,  the  fact  has  steadily  been  borne 
upon  us  that  the  Chinese  Communist  air 
force  has  become,  next  to  the  Soviet,  the  most 
powerful  in  tbe  Communist  world.  Since  the 
first  MIO-15  was  sighted  In  November  1960 
over  the  approaches  to  the  Yalu  River  bridges, 
that  force  has  steadily  grown  In  size  untU 


today  It  numbers  well  over  2,000  aircraft, 
of  whlcb  over  1,300  are  JeU.  chiefly  liIO-15'i. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nist air  force  is  a  remarkable  development 
In  itself,  especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
Communist  China  has  no  aircraft  Industry. 
So  what  we  face  U  actually  a  satellite  or 
proxy  air  force  created  by  the  Soviet  Union 
hnd  backed  by  the  powerful  Soviet  air  foroei 
of  the  Par  East  which  theniselves  have  un- 
dergone considerable  expansion.  It  Is  not 
what  we  would  call  a  thoroughly  balanced 
an^  versatile  air  force.  For  example,  it  has 
as  yet  no  long-range  bombers  and  no  atomic 
capability  at  Its  own.  Moreover.  It  must  de- 
pend upon  Its  Soviet  sponsors  not  only  for 
a  continuous  flow  of  replacement  aircraft 
but  also  for  the  technical  direction  and 
maintenance  of  the  force.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  by  any  standards,  a  formidable  force.  Aa 
regards  Jet  equipment,  it  is  one  of  ttie  most 
powerful  now  In  existence;  and  it  has  also 
been  reinforced  by  substantial  numbers  of 
light  bombers  especially  designed  for  at- 
tack on  troop  fonnatlons.  The  equivalent 
of  hundreds  of  milUons  of  dollars  went  into 
tbe  development  of  this  Chinese  Commu- 
nist air  force.  It  repreeents  beyond  question 
the  biggest  single  Investment  that  the  So- 
viet Union  has  nuMle  outaide  its  own  im- 
mediate spbere,  exceeding  by  a  eubetantial 
margin  Its  mUltary  Investments  In  Bulgaria, 
Poland.  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Bu- 
manlA. 

Another  remarkable  fact  about  this  air 
force  Is  that  so  far  It  has  been  used  only 
defeiulvely.  The  daily  headlines  recounting 
the  fierce  alr-to-alr  combat  between  oiu* 
F-d0'8  and  tlie  MIO's  seem  to  have  given 
mtjuj  people  the  Impression  that  the  Chinese 
Communist  air  force  has  been  on  tbe  offen- 
sive. Actually  a  reverse  situation  has  ob- 
tained. It  is  we  who  have  been  carrying  the 
air  offensive  to  tbe  enemy.  He  bas  confined 
his  air  effort  to  a  persistent  but  unsuccessful 
attempt  to  break  the  grip  of  Operation  Stran- 
gle and  to  prevent  us  from  interfering  witb 
his  program  of  airfield  construction  in  North 
Korea.  He  bas  never  taken  Um  offensive  In 
the  air  as  we  understand  the  term.  His  air- 
craft have  seldom  been  seen  over  our  front. 
Klc  air  attacks  upon  our  ground  tarcea  have 
been  limited  to  an  occasional  Ineffective 
sortie  by  obsolescent  aircraft  at  night.  And 
In  alr-to-alr  combat  with  our  F-86's,  bis 
losses  have  averaged  elgbt  alror&ft  to  our  one. 

Because  tbe  Chinese  Communists  have 
been  satisfied  to  accept  so  snuUl  a  military 
return  on  their  large  Investment  in  air 
power,  many  people  have  been  inclined  to 
underestimate  Its  effectiveness.  What  these 
people  overlook  Is  ttiat  meanwhile  this  so- 
called  Chlneee  air  force  bas  developed  a 
significant  Inherent  potentiality  for  offensive 
action.  It  la  this  potentiality  tbat  injects  an 
ominous  element  into  tbe  present  situation 
in  Korea.  For  if  this  undeniably  powerful 
air  force  should  suddenly  be  shifted  from  the 
defense  to  the  offense,  simultaneously  with 
a  major  offensive  by  the  Chinese  armies — If 
suddenly  and  without  warning  It  were  to  be 
thrown  against  our  air  bases  and  ground 
forces — the  situation  as  we  have  known  It 
In  Korea  might  undergo  a  violent,  and  for 
us.  critical  change. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  this  war  tbat  has  so 
far  been  Imperfectly  understood  by  Amerlctui 
cltlBens.  At  no  time  during  tbe  Korean  war 
have  our  ground  forces  ever  been  subjected 
to  serious  enemy  air  action.  Indeed,  not 
since  the  early  months  of  the  North  African 
campaign  In  World  War  II  have  American 
ground  forces  ever  had  to  fight  under  skies 
controlled  by  enemy  air. 

Now  as  I  have  said  before,  freedom  from 
Interference  by  enemy  air  power  is  the  great- 
est benefit  that  air  power  can  confer  upon 
our  ground  forces,  especially  if  at  tbe  same 
time  our  air  power  is  able  to  deny  the  same 
freedom  of  action  and  movement  to  the 
enemy  ground  forces.  The  point  I  wish  to 
emphasize  is  that  although  our  ground  forces 


have  been  through  a  number  of  critical  situ- 
ations In  Korea,  these  situations  have  been 
brought  about  solely  by  action  of  numeri- 
cally stronger  enemy  ground  forces.  But  from 
this  point  on.  In  consequence  of  the  massive  ^ 
buUd-up  of  a  predominantly  Jet-equipped 
Chinese  Communist  air  force,  we  must  be 
prepared  for  the  possibility  of  a  sudden  of- 
fensive in  which  powerful  enemy  air  forces 
In  conjunction  with  massive  ground  forces 
may  attempt  to  succeed  where  in  the  past 
the  enemy  ground  forces  alone  have  failed. 

This  menacing  posBibiUty  is  the  reason  for 
the  growing  concern  that  stirrounds  the 
stalemate  of  the  truce  negotiations  at  Pan- 
munjom.  That  our  forces  would  be  able  to 
deal  wltb  such  an  attack  I  have  no  doubt. 
To  attempt  to  minimize  the  seriousness  of  , 
the  threat  would  be  the  most  foolish  kind  ' 
of  self-deception.  Were  the  powerful  enemy 
air  force  now  drawn  up  behind  tbe  Yalu  to 
be  thrown  Into  a  full-scale  stniggle  for  con- 
trol of  the  Korean  air,  the  air  reeources  that 
we  now  have  in  position  tbere  would  be  taxed 
to  the  utmost. 

Let  me  say  this:   Despite  the  very  great 
advantage  that  our  airmen  have  gained  over 
the    enemy    airmen    In    aJr-to-alr    combat, 
there  has  been  no  disposition  on  our  side 
to   underestimate   his   capability.     The   ex- 
traordinary disregard  for  human  life  shown 
by  ttie  enemy  In  ground  warfare  bas  certainly 
not  been  carried  into  air  warfare.     So  far  as 
his  air  operations  are  concerned  ova  enemy 
has  shown  an  unexpected  frugality  with  tbe 
new  and   costly  skills  that  he  has   learned 
under  his  Soviet  masters.     He  has  used  tbe  ' 
past  year  and  a  half  to  train  and  season  his  i 
apprentice    air    force.      He    has   rotated    his  ^ 
squadrons  in  and  out  of  the  combat  sone  f 
so  as  to  broaden  his  ex(>erlence.    MeanwbUe,  i 
his  technical  pn-oflciency  has  grown  with  tbe 
receipt  of  modem  electronic  equipment  to 
guide  and  control  both  his  aircraft  and  his 
antiaircraft  weapons.     Among  other  things, 
these  technical  Improvements  have  made  it 
possible  for  him  to  begin  to  operate  with 
Increasing    effectiveness    In    an    area    from    : 
which  he  was  previously  excluded — that  Is, 
in    night    fighter    Ofwrations    against    our 
bombers. 

In  short,  the  enemy  air  power  now  drawn 
up  agaln.^  us  beyond  the  Yalu  has  Increased 
spectacularly  both  in  qtiantity  as  well  as  In 
quality.  As  a  restilt,  the  condition  of  equi- 
librlim:!  that  we  achieved  last  year  at  the  cost 
of  so  much  blood  and  treasure  Is  apparently 
now  at  the  razor's  edge.  How  the  balance 
wUl  fall  may  well  depend  upon  how  the  ene- 
my elects  to  use  his  air  power,  now  that  he 
has  it  in  such  quantity  and  quality.  It  is 
always  possible,  of  course,  tbat  he  may  go  on 
using  It  as  he  has  in  the  past,  although  that 
would  be  a  strange  act  of  self-denial  in  view 
of  the  enormous  effort  that  has  gone  Into  the 
creation  of  the  force.  But  one  thing  Is  cer- 
tain: We  cannot  permit  the  enemy  to  gain 
control  of  the  air  over  Korea. 

Therefore  I  say  that  we  are  confronted 
witb  a  grave  threat.  It  rests  now  with  the 
enemy  to  decide  whether  tbe  Korean  war 
Is  to  enter  a  new  and  expanding  phase  or 
whether  there  will  be  an  armistice.  As  mat- 
ters stand  today,  the  choice  will  be  his,  not 
ours. 


AppointmeBts  to  the  Federal  Judiciary 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  wiscoMsnf 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  there 
came  to  my  desk  today  a  memorandum 
of  the  American  Bar  Association  which. 
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recommends  to  both  parties.  Republican 
and  Democratic,  a  resolution  regarding 
appointments  to  the  Federal  judiciary. 
The  report  is  challenging,  and  concludes 
with  this  statement: 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  end 
of  the  American  bar.  the  undersigned  com- 
mittee respectfully  urges  and  request*  that 
each  of  the  two  great  political  parties  en- 
dorse the  policy  set  forth  In  the  proposed 
plank.  Include  It  In  Its  platform  upon  which 
Its  respective  candidates  for  Federal  office 
•haU  stand,  and  unite  in  removing  the  prob- 
lem as  an  Issue  In  the  1952  campaign. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
memorandum  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

MXMORAKDUM    Or    AMERICAN    BAR    ASSOCIATION 

IN  Support  or  the  Risolction  or  the 
Association  Regarding  Appointments  to 
THE  Federal  Judiciart 

To  the  committee  on  resolutions  respectively 
of  the  Democratic  and  Republican  Par- 
tie*: 
On  September  21.  1951,  the  assembly  and 
Um  house  of  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  adopted  a  resolution  presented 
by  Hon.  John  W.  I>avls,  of  New  York  City.  It 
authorized  the  president  of  the  association 
to  appoint  a  special  committee  to  request  the 
adoption  by  the  two  major  poUtical  parties 
of  a  plank  pledging  that  only  the  best-quali- 
fied persons  shall  be  selected  for  appointment 
to  judicial  offices  and  that  before  their  ap- 
pointment a  report  on  their  qualifications 
and  the  recommendation  of  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
sbaU    be   requested. 

The  undersigned  committee  has  been  con- 
stituted by  the  American  Bar  Association  in 
accordance  with  that  resolution.  The  follow- 
ing proposed  plank  has  been  prepared  by  the 
committee  and  with  the  authority  and  ap- 
proval of  the  house  of  delegates  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  two 
major  political  parties  for  adoption: 

"JTTDICIART 

•*A  qualified  and  Independent  judiciary  la 
Indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  Government  under  our 
Constirutlon  and  to  the  protection  of  the 
freedom  and  the  rights  of  every  individual. 
We  commend  the  policy  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years  Irrespective  of  party  af- 
filiation, of  requesting  and  considering  a  re- 
port and  recommendation  by  the  judiciary 
committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
on  nominees  submitted  by  the  President  for 
Judicial  pos  ;lons.  Such  policy  shall  be  con- 
tinued. We  pledge  that  only  the  best-quali- 
fied persons  available  shall  be  selected  for 
appointment  to  Judicial  office  and  recommend 
that  the  good  offices  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  shall  be  availed  of  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose." 

The  adoption  of  the  John  W.  Davis  reso- 
lution at  the  1951  convention  was  the  result 
of  long  study  of  the  problem  of  Improving 
the  selection  of  Federal  Judges.  It  was  not 
Inspired  by  any  single  Incident.  The  de- 
termination of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion to  call  upon  each  of  the  two  major 
political  parlies  to  pledge  itself  and  its  can- 
didates to  the  purposes  stated  was  a  mere 
recognition  of  the  opportunity  and  of  the 
responsibility  of  each  party  to  act  In  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  our  country. 

In  contrast  to  a  totalitarian  state,  our 
Government  Is  a  government  of  law  and  not 
of  men.  Now  more  than  ever  the  mainte- 
nance of  highest  standards  for  the  Judiciary 
la   imperative.     The   American   Bar   Associa- 


tion la  in  a  position  to  give  impartial  and 
expert  views  to  assist  those  responsible  for 
the  selection  of  our  judges.  The  people  of 
the  country  are  entitled  to  look  to  the  or- 
ganized bar  of  the  Nation  constantly  to 
strive  to  insure  that  justice  will  be  etfec- 
tlvely  and  ImpartlaUy  administered.  Im- 
provement in  the  administration  of  Justice 
must  be  a  continuing  aim  of  the  bar  and  of 
our  Government. 

It  will  be  observed  that  under  the  reso- 
lution the  party  would  declare  for  the  In- 
dlspensablllty  of  "qualified  and  independ- 
ent" Judges.  It  would  pledge  the  party  that 
"only  the  best  qualified  persons  available 
shall  be  selected  for  appointment."  To  ac- 
complish this  it  would  endorse  the  continua- 
tion of  the  practice  which  has  been  already 
established  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, under  which.  Irrespective  of  party  affilia- 
tion, the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
Judiciary  committee  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  Is  requested  and  considered  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  Senate  before 
passing  on  the  President's  nominations. 

The  American  Bar  Association  created  for 
the  first  time  in  1946  a  committee  on  the 
judiciary.  The  practice  of  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  requesting  and  consider- 
ing the  report  and  recommendation  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  was  then  inau- 
gurated when  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Hon- 
orable Alexander  Wn-rr.  of  Wisconsin,  now 
Its  ranking  Republican  member.     He  said: 

"In  the  past,  the  opinions  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  and  other  recognized  legal 
groups  have  not  been  accorded  the  weight 
and  respect  which  are  their  Just  due.  In- 
stead, as  I  have  Indicated,  political  consider- 
ations have  too  often  dominated  the  ap- 
pointment of  Federal  Judges.  So  long  as 
I  am  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
full  weight  will  be  given  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  recognized  and  respected  legal  groups. 
In  contrast  to  those  of  political  officials." 

The  foUowlng  statement  was  made  by  Sen- 
ator McCarran.  the  present  Democratic  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  as  reported  in  the 
transcript  of  a  hearing  before  a  subcommit- 
tee appointed  to  consider  a  nomination  for 
the  Federal  bench: 

"The  committee  should,  and  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee,  as  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  as  representing  the  commit- 
tee certainly  does,  express  its  gratitude  to  the 
group  of  attorneys  who  come  here  repre- 
senting the  American  Bar  Association  today. 
You  have  done  a  piece  of  work  that  is  most 
unpleasant  for  you.  but  most  useful  to  us. 
It  Is  about  the  only  agency  that  we  have 
that  we  can  reach  out  and  ask  for  advice. 
You  have,  on  a  number  of  occasions,  effec- 
tively brought  about  resulu  here.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  are  indebted  to  you 
for  the  time  you  have  given,  for  the  dili- 
gence you  bestow  and  for  the  advice  you 
give,  based  upon  the  facts  as  you  have  pre- 
sented them  here  today.  They  have  been 
presented  here  today  coldly,  impartially  as 
I  saw  It.  but  nevertheless  factually  as  I  see 
it.  It  is  not  to  say  that  this  committee  will 
on  every  occasion  follow  the  advice  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  or  the  local  bar 
associations,  but  it  Is  to  say  that  the  com- 
mittee calls  on  you  and  in  calling  on  you 
seeks   your   advice,   and    Is   grateful   for   it." 

Upon  the  adoption  of  the  John  W.  Davis 
resolution  by  the  1951  convention,  leading 
American  newspapers  expressed  their  com- 
mendation of  the  action  taken  and  recom- 
mended that  the  suggested  course  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  political  parties.  Typical  of 
the  editorials  is  that  of  the  New  York  Times 
published  on  September  24,  1951,  excerpts 
from  which  are  appended  to  this  memo- 
randum. 

This  proposed  resolution  imposes  no  In- 
terference with  the  method  of  appointment 
prescribed  by  the  Constitution.     The   Con- 


stitution provides  that  the  President  shall 
nominate  and,  by  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  Senate,  shall  appoint  the  members  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary.  The  resolution  here  pro- 
posed for  Inclusion  In  the  platform  of  both 
major  political  parties  recommends  that 
the  good  offices  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, which  are  tendered,  shall  be  availed 
of  to  accomplish  the  purpose  of  assuring 
that  the  best  qualified  persons  avsllable 
shall  be  selected  for  appointment  to  Judicial 
office.  No  one  knows  better  the  qualifica- 
tions of  a  lawyer  to  hold  the  Important  posi- 
tion of  a  Federal  Judge  than  the  members 
of  his  profession  who  have  had  close  oppor- 
tunity to  appraise  his  character  and  his  work 
and  his  professional  ability. 

CONCLUSIOM 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people  and 
of  the  American  Bar,  the  undersigned  Com- 
mittee respectfully  urges  and  requests  that 
each  of  the  two  great  political  parties  en- 
dorse the  policy  set  forth  In  the  proposed 
plank.  Include  it  in  its  platform  upon  which 
its  respective  candidates  for  Federal  office 
shall  stand  and  unite  in  removing  the  prob- 
lem as  an  Issue  in  the  1952  campaign. 

Respectfully    submitted. 

JUUTTS   APPLZBAUM, 

SetD  York.  N.  T.. 
Howard  F   Bitrns. 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 
John  W    Davis. 

New    York.    N     Y ., 
Morris    B.    MrrcHzix. 

Mxnneapolii,  Minn., 
Carl  B.   Rix. 

Miliraukee.    Wis., 
Hatton  W    Sumners, 

Dallas.  Tex., 
Harold    J.    Gallachrk. 
(Chairman  ) .  Neu>  York,  S.  Y.. 
Committee  On  Platforms  of  the  Political 
Parties  of  the  American  Bar  Association 
in    Support    of    the    Resolution    of    the 
Association  Regarding  Appointments  to 
the    Federal    Judiciary. 


(From   the  New  York   Times  of  September 

24,  1951) 

To  Strengthen  tke  Bench 

The  assembly  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion adopted  a  significant  resolution  last 
week.  It  was  presented  by  John  W.  Davis, 
Democratic  Presidential  candidate  In  1924. 
Its  purpose  is  to  strengthen  the  Federal 
bench  by  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  nominees.  Making  this  resolution 
effective  will  require  cooperation  from  a 
number  of  quarters,  and  it  ought  to  b« 
forthcoming. 

The  bar  association,  first  of  all.  will  call 
on  tiie  two  major  political  parties  for  that 
cooperation  In  putting  planks  Into  their  1952 
platforms.  These  planks  would  pledge  the 
candidates  to  the  sUtement  that  "only  the 
best-qualified  p)ersons  available  shall  be  se- 
lected for  appointment  to  Judicial  offices." 
As  a  check  on  that  qualification  the  plank 
would  request  a  report  and  recommendation 
from  the  judiciary  committee  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association. 

If  this  plan  can  be  successfully  carried 
out  it  should  go  some  dlsUnce  in  taking 
the  element  of  partisan  politics  out  of  Judi- 
cial nominations.  Even  more  Important,  it 
would  give  some  assurance  that  Judgeships 
were  something  more  than  patronage  plums. 
No  branch  of  our  Government  more  des- 
perately needs  the  most  rigid  adherence  to 
the  standards  of  merit  and  competence  than 
the  judiciary.  A  step  such  as  this  to  make 
those  standards,  rather  than  political  con- 
siderations, paramount  is  a  move  toward  bet- 
ter government.  The  political  parties  will 
do  well  to  follow  the  association's  lead  and 
the  President  will  be  well  advised  to  take 
note  of  it. 
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We  Bleed  fai  Korea  Eadlettlj,  Ho|>eles»)7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  KKW  TOtX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
.  our  boys  are  paylm?  with  their  blood  for 
an  outright  political  war.  There  seems 
to  be  great  excitement  over  the  fact  that 
the  American  Army  Is  now  bombing  vari- 
ous dams  and  power  installations  in 
North  Korea,  especially  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  England.  Is  it  possible  that 
English  capital  la  Invested  In  these  In- 
stallations, which  up  to  this  time  have 
been  held  sacrosanct,  at  the  price  of  the 
slaughter  of  our  boys?  This  sudden  ex- 
citement in  the  English  Parliament  in- 
vites the  question,  why  so  little  excite- 
ment over  the  loss  of  lives,  and  such  great 
excitement  over  these  material  things  in 
which  somebody  has  Invested? 

I  take  this  occasion,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend heretofore  granted,  to  Insert  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  un- 
der date  of  Sunday,  June  1.  1952: 
Wi  BI.IKD  nr  Korea  Eivi>i.e9blt,  Bopvlbbslt 

1.  On  Friday,  most  of  our  48  States  observed 
llemorlal  Day,  a  day  aet  aside  to  honor  the 
memory  of  those  war  veterans  who  gave  their 
lives  that  the  Nation  might  live. 

In  modern  times.  Memorial  Day,  or  Deco- 
ration Day  as  it  is  Inappropriately  called,  has 
become  a  sports  holiday  rather  than  a  period 
of  sober  reflection. 

The  true  purpose  of  the  day  has  been  en- 
gulfed In  waves  of  pleasure  and  commercial- 
ism. 

We  like  to  believe  that  our  sons  have  not 
died  in  vain:  that  their  heroism  in  the  wars 
of  the  Republic  has  preserved  and  strength- 
ened our  national  heritage. 

StiU,  as  we  recall  such  slogAns  as  "making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and  "saving 
the  free  world  against  communism"  the 
sonorous  cliches  of  our  holidny  orators  re- 
sound emptUy  from  the  thousand  micro- 
phones. 

Their  "messages"  reveal  little  of  the  reso- 
lute courage  fur  which  Americans  have  long 
been  noted.  They  tend.  Instead,  to  repre- 
sent a  mass  apologia  for  expediency,  and 
indecision  as  exemplified  by  our  faltering 
and  bungling  course  of  action  in  Korea. 

The  Korean  war  is  nearing  Its  second  an- 
niversary. 

It  has  been  an  epic  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion invited  by  the  failure  of  our  states- 
manship and  written  in  the  blood  of  108JI77 
American   casualties. 

The  records  show  thAt  failure  of  American 
poUcy  in  the  Far  East  must  be  attributed  to 
expediency  rather  than  ignorance.  The  Rus- 
sian design  for  world  conquest  has  always 
included  China.  Korea.  Japan  and  India  with 
utUlzatlon  of  their  manpower  and  raw  ma- 
terials. 

In  November  of  1944.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
. Arthur  advised  Washington: 

"The  history  of  the  world  wlU  be  written 
in  the  Pacific  for  the  next  10.000  years.  The 
lands  touching  the  PactfU:  with  their  mU- 
lions  of  inhabit&nu  will  determine  the  course 
of  history.  Stalin  also  knows  this  Pacific 
picture  and  while  fighting  in  Buropc  is  actu- 
ally looking  over  his  sbotiider  toward  Acta** 

In  May  1»45.  AvereU  Harrlman  aakl  that 
"in  atallnii  vtev  the  only  ■atlstactcry  gov- 


ernment for  Korea  would  unquestionably  be 
a  Bolshevik  or  Soviet  government.'* 

StUl.  at  the  Potsdam  conference  In  July 
of  1945.  !t  was  agreed  that  both  Russia  and 
the  United  States  would  share  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  surrender  of  the  Japanese 
armies  in  Korea.  This  agreement  resulted  In 
th^  now  famous  decision  by  the  military  to 
draw  an  arbitrary  line  at  the  38th  parallel, 
with  the  Russians  operating  north  of  the 
boundary  and  the  Americans  south  of  it. 

In  bis  book  Seven  Decisions  that  Shaped 
History.  Sunmer  Welles  offers  this  revealing 
comment: 

"I  am  told  this  line  was  fixed  becaxise  It 
seemed  "convenient."  Certainly  it  mas  fixed 
by  afflrisLs  with  no  knowledge  of  what  they 
were  doing.  •  •  •  It  Is  Important  to  re- 
member that  this  step  was  not  taken  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  mis- 
take might  wel'  have  been  corrected  by  proper 
remedial  action.  Tet  neither  the  Wblte 
House,  the  State  Department  nor  the  War 
Department  moved  until  It  was  far  too  late. 
The  artificial  barrier  thus  set  up  In  Korea 
rapidly  became  an  Impermeable  barrier." 

When  Russia  entered  the  war  a^salAst  Japan 
only  a  few  days  before  the  Japs  offered  to  sur- 
render, Russian  troops  immediately  invaded 
North  Korea  while  elements  of  the  American 
forces  moved  into  South  Korea. 

But,  ac  Alice  Widener  writes  in  the  Ameri- 
can Mercury.  The  Russians  had  a  plan;  we 
did  not  Thus  Korean  Communists,  who  had 
been  training  in  Moscow  even  belore  the  war 
started,  moved  in  with  Russian  troops  and 
at  once  organized  a  Communist  'Korean 
People's  Interim  Committee.'  " 

In  a  situation  where  there  was  no  common 
coounaud.  Lt.  Oen.  John  R  Hodge  of  the 
United  Slates  forces,  attempted  to  offset 
Russian  looting  and  infiltration  by  forming 
a  Korean  Advisory  Council  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Korean  Democrtalc  Party. 

Prom  then  on.  North  and  South  Korea  were 
divided  both  mlUtarUy  and  poUtlcaUy  with 
the  Communists  forming  the  Peoples  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Korea  and  the  followers 
of  SynfiTnaii  Rhee  establishing  the  RepubUc 
of  Korea  which  was  InunecUately  recognized 
by  the  United  States  and  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

When  the  United  Nations  ordued  all  for- 
eign troops  out  of  Korea,  both  the  Russians 
and  the  Americans  com  plied,  but  the  Com- 
munists had  a  well  trained  army  In  North 
Korea  while  the  official  Korean  Republic  poe- 
seased  only  a  constabulary  force  equipped 
with  small  weapons. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro- 
priated $10,000,000  for  military  aaslstance 
to  South  Korea  but  when  the  Communists 
attacked  in  June  of  1060,  only  $aOO  wortta  of 
sigiuU  wire  had  actually  arrived. 

On  the  diplomatic  side,  our  Jxidgment  was 
even  worse.  In  several  speeches.  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheeon  dismlaaed  Korea  as  of 
no  particular  Importance,  stating  that  our 
defense  perimeter  "runs  along  the  Aleutians 
to  Japan  and  then  goes  to  the  Ryukyua." 

Senator  ToM  Commaixt,  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  shared 
Acheson's  view  as  did  General  Omar  Bradley 
who  testified  tliat  "Korea  Is  not  part  of  onr 
strategic  long-range  defense.** 

Statements  such  as  these,  coming  from 
men  who  held  Important  positions  within 
our  Ooverment.  were  an  open  inTltatkm  to 
war  and  the  North  Koreans  struck  with  full 
foroe  on  June  36.  1960. 

At  that  moment.  President  Ttvman,  wttli- 
out  consulting  General  IbcArtliar.  reversed 
our  declared  foreign  poUcy  and  ordered 
MacArthur  "no  give  the  Republic  of 
oover  and  stipport.**  A  tew  days  later. 
lean  troops  were  In  Korea  sod  the  rest  Is 
tnglc  hlstofy. 


President  Truman  was  warmly  oonunended 
in  the  summer  of  1950  for  moving  promptly 
to  halt  Communist  aggression. 

But  either  through  Ignorance  or  charac- 
teristic stubbomess,  he  failed  to  correctly 
appraise  the  C<Hnmunlst  strength.  What 
was  launched  as  a  mere  "police  action"  has 
since  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  bloody  wan  In  American  history. 

Kvcn  when  General  MacArthur  held  the 
initiative,  he  was  forbidden  to  use  his  air 
power  against  the  vulnerable  areas  of  Man- 
churia from  which  the  Communists  were 
being  supplied  with  arms. 

The  State  Department  was  determined  not 
to  risk  an  open  break  with  Russia  but  its 
restraining  hand  also  removed  any  hope  of 
ultimate  victory. 

Under  these  conditions.  MacArthm-  sought 
a  truce  in  the  field.  One  day  later,  he  was 
relieved  of  his  conimand. 

But  within  4  months,  when  a  spokesman 
for  the  Soviet  Union  suggested  that  truce 
talks  be  held,  we  began  negotiating  with  the 
enemy  and  have  been  doing  so  futllely  ever 
since. 

Ova  early  objective  of  unifying  the  Ko- 
reans as  a  free  people  ha«  long  since  been 
forgotten. 

Our  military  leaders  no  longer  talk  of 
victory. 

For  political  reasons,  the  admin  stratlon 
la  seeking  any  kind  of  a  truce,  no  matter 
how  ^ameful  or  degrading  It- may  be. 

The  disgraceful  prison  riots  on  Koje  Is- 
land are  a  direct  result  of  civilian  interven- 
tion by  the  State  Dep«u-tment  into  a  military 
problem. 

While  OTjr  representatives  at  the  truce 
talks  were  being  insulted  and  demeaned  for 
months  upon  end.  the  Oommunists  suc- 
ceeded in  building  up  their  strength  to  the 
point  where  there  is  no  longer  any  chance 
for  us  to  launch  a  successful  offensive. 

The  U.  N.  forces  are  outnumbered  in  the 
air  and  on  the  ground. 

n.  8.  News  *  World  Report  says  In  Its 
current  issue  that  the  war  Itself  will  drag 
on.  with  no  truce,  no  big  offensive,  no  try 
for  a  win.  Just  slow,  draggy  fighting,  and 
no  end  in  sight. 

That  means  continued  fighting  for  half  a 
million  American  youths;  casualties  averag- 
ing I.OOO  a  month;  pi&ne  losses  of  about  1.000 
e  year,  and  a  dollar  cost  of  $7,500,000,000 
a  year. 

Such  a  bleeding  operation  can  go  on  for 
years.  Some  mllltai7  authorities  predict 
10  years  of  inconcltnlTe  conflict. 

During  the  first  3  years  of  war  in  Korea, 
1,000,000  families  have  bad  sons  in  that  war 
cone;  17,000  Anaerlcan  boys  have  been  kUled 
In  action,  and  $164)00.000,000  has  been  spent. 

And  what  has  actually  been  achieved? 

Containment  of  Russia  or  oommunlsmf 

Not  at  all. 

Ruaslan-illrected  Communist  forces  can 
stage  an  end  run  around  Korea  any  time  they 
chooee  and  push  ahead  to  richer  rewards. 

But  It  suits  the  Soviet  Union  to  pin  down 
most  of  our  battle-trained  troops  in  Korea 
and  drain  oxir  economic  strength. 

Having  gott«i  Into  this  mess  through  a 
oombinatlon  of  political  expediency  and  fat- 
headed  diplomacy,  how  do  we  extricate  our- 
selves? 

Bven  though  we  stay  in  Korea,  there  can 
be  no  victory. 

If  we  poll  oat  at  this  stage,  we  are  admit- 
ting defeat  and  probably  wrecking  tbe  cflcrt 
to  build  a  defense  army  in  Soropc. 

There  seems  to  be  no  solnUoc  In  sicht. 

But.  SM  angered  and  fnwtrtaed  tndlvMluals. 
we  can  at  Veast  express  oar  leeUmas  ai 
polls  next  November. 

& 
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Ghe  World  War  1  Vets  the  Pension  They     Altooua,  Pa.,  Ii  the  Home  of  the  Greatest 
Deserve  Railway  Shop  System  in  the  World 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  KTW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  doughboys  of  1917-18  are 
approaching  the  time  in  life  when  they 
are  thinking  of  security  in  their  later 
years.  Many  of  them  find  it  difficult 
to  keep  going  with  their  reduced  income 
brought  about  by  undermined  health 
and  disabilities  from  Europe's  battle- 
fields. 

As  one  who  has  fought  for  veterans' 
pensions  during  my  13  years  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  urge  the  immediate  passage  of 
H.  R.  8298.  the  Hall  bill,  to  provide  pen- 
sions for  all  World  War  I  veterans. 

I  have  visited  my  legion.  VFW,  and 
DAV  groups  in  the  past  few  months 
throughout  the  souther  tier.  I  find  the 
members  anxious  to  see  fair  play  given 
the  veterans  of  World  War  I. 

We  have  never  flinched  from  our  re- 
sponsibility to  other  veterans.  The  GAR 
was  recognized  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
Spanish  War  veterans  came  into  their 
pensions  in  due  time. 

Now  we  should  not  delay  early  action 
In  favor  of  the  boys  of  World  War  I. 
Pass  H.  R.  8298  and  see  that  justice  is 
done  to  these  deserving  heroes. 

The  Hall  bill  reads  as  follows: 

H.  R.  8298 

A  bin  to  provide  pension*  for  all  World 
War  I  veterans 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  any  person  who 
(1)  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  at  any  time  l>etween  April  5,  1917, 
and  July  3,  1921;  (2)  was  honorably  dis- 
charged from  such  service  either  after  90 
days  or  more  of  service  or  for  disability  in- 
curred In  service  In  line  of  duty;  and  (3) 
either  (A)  Is  60  years  of  age  or  over,  or  (B) 
has  a  disability  of  10  percent  or  more  and  Is 
65  years  of  age  or  over,  shall  be  entitled  to 
receive  a  pension  of  $75  per  month.  If  any 
such  a  person  Is,  on  account  of  physical  or 
mental  disabilities,  helpless  or  blind  as  to 
need  or  require  the  regular  aid  and  attend- 
ance of  another  person,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  a  pension  of  $100  per  month  in 
lieu  of  such  pension  of  975  per  month. 

Sec.  2.  The  original  award  of  a  pension  to 
any  person  under  this  act  shall  be  effective 
from  the  date  of  application  or  the  first  day 
of  the  second  month  following  the  enact- 
ment of  this  act,  whichever  Is  later. 

Sec.  3.  No  pension  or  compensation  pay- 
able to  any  person  under  any  law  or  veterans' 
regulation  in  force  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  act  shall  be  reduced  or  dis- 
continued by  reason  of  any  provision  of  this 
act,  but  a  person  may  elect  to  receive  pension 
under  this  act  notwithstanding. 

Sec  4.  The  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs is  authorized  to  prescribe  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  oX  this  act. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PINNSTLVANTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  60  years  the  residents  of  Al- 
toona.  Pa.,  have  been  proud  of  its  great 
railway  shops.  The  following  editorial 
taken  from  the  columns  of  the  Altoona 
(Pa.)  Mirror  of  June  21,  1952,  speaks 
the  sentiments  of  all  Altoonans: 

The  editorial  follows: 
We  Butld 

What  do  you  do  In  Altoona?  Quite  often 
this  question  is  asked  of  the  Altoonan  away 
from  home.  There  are.  of  course,  many  an- 
swers that  can  be  given  all  with  a  certain 
degree  of  correctness. 

Altoona  Is  the  home  of  the  greatest  rail- 
road shop  system  In  the  world.  For  more 
than  60  years  Altoonans  have  been  proud 
of  that  fact  and  producer  still  of  the  fine 
array  of  mechanics  that  have  manned  those 
shops  and  made  them  great. 

We  build  much  more  than  mere  cars  and 
locomotives  In  this  great  system  of  shops. 
Here  amid  the  blistering  heat  of  midsummer 
and  the  bitter  cold  of  a  mountain  winter  we 
build  a  safe  and  efficient  form  of  transpor- 
tation. Our  men  are  more  than  mere  hew- 
ers of  wood  and  artisans  In  steel  and  alum- 
inum. For  more  than  Ave  generations  now 
they  have  been  building  better  and  safer 
forms  of  transportation  for  men  and  women 
and  for  the  children  of  men.  They  also  have 
built  vehicles  for  the  better  transportation 
of  the  goods  that  men  use. 

When  the  old  wooden  cars  were  replaced 
by  the  metal  cars  that  made  travel  safer,  the 
men  of  the  Altoona  shops  learned  new  crafts 
and  became  skilled  In  the  use  of  metal. 
When  steam  locomotives  were  replaced  In 
certain  parte  of  the  system  with  electric  loco- 
motives, the  mechanics  of  Altoona  soon  mas- 
tered the  art  of  building  electric  engines. 
When  the  Diesel  engine  started  to  displace 
steam  on  other  sections  of  the  road,  Altoona's 
men  attended  night  classes  until  they  had 
mastered  the  art  of  repairing  Diesels. 

When  air  conditioning  became  one  of  the 
modern  needs  for  rail  travel,  it  presented 
many  problems  in  construction  and  opera- 
tion, but  once  again  Altoona's  fine  mechanics 
mastered  the  details  of  air  conditioning  and 
built  these  units  Into  the  cars  that  were  to 
service  the  travelers  of  a  Nation,  to  take  them 
to  their  destination  In  safety  and  comfort. 

Is  It  any  great  wonder  then  that  when  new 
IndiMtrles  began  to  locate  here  some  years 
ago  as  a  result  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
Altoonans  to  diversify  their  industries  and 
make  more  Jobs  available  for  the  coming 
generations,  they  found  here  the  kind  of 
workers  that  operate  Industries  well?  The 
tradition  of  craftsmanship  has  been  pre- 
served in  this  city  and  the  skllla  that 
manned  a  hundred  separate  operations  in  the 
great  railroad  shops  were  adapted  to  other 
forms  of  work. 

As  the  new  industries  grew  and  prospered 
here  and  others  were  added  to  the  ever- 
growing list,  one  thing  stood  out  in  the  at- 
tention of  those  who  managed  the  new  in- 
dustries. Here  was  a  city  where  the  safe 
operation  of  madiines  was  more  thtax  a  tra- 


dition, here  were  men  and  women  wbo  coUId 
operate  machinery  in  safety  and  at  a  profit 
for  the  owners. 

We  wish  that  we  had  some  magic  formula 
to  propose  that  would  eliminate  the  periodic 
layoffs  that  seem  to  plague  this  great  indus- 
trial city  of  ours  from  time  to  time.  They 
serve  to  remind  us  that  modern  man  is  so 
interdependent  upon  his  fellowman.  but  they 
do  not  add  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
city.  Perhaps  they  are  a  part  of  the  tranv 
portatlon  industry,  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
men  who  have  been  part  and  parcel  of  that 
Indiistry  for  more  than  a  century  could  per- 
haps come  up  with  an  answer  that  would . 
avert  many  of  them. 

We  know  that  when  there  is  a  shutdown 
in  steel  or  In  coal  or  in  any  other  commodity 
which  this  great  work  horse  of  the  railroads 
moves  from  place  to  place  there  Is  bound  to 
be  leas  freight  to  haul  dxirlng  the  period  of 
the  shutdown.  Some  slowdown  on  the  num- 
ber of  crews  working  would,  of  course,  be 
unavoidable.  Perhaps  there  may  be  times 
when  a  reduction  In  shop  forces  also  may 
be  a  necessity.  It  seems  to  us.  however,  that 
careful  forethought  and  some  planning  could 
lessen  the  degree  of  the  shutdown  In  the 
shops  since  there  is  always  a  rush  to  get 
things  hauled  and  a  shortage  of  cars  and 
locomotive  power  when  the  shutdown  in  the 
basic  commodity  Is  over. 

Men  build  better  and  work  more  efficiently 
when  they  are  contented  and  when  they 
have  peace  of  mind.  We  believe  that  It 
would  be  just  good  business  to  spend  some 
extra  time  and  thought  on  ways  In  which 
to  keep  the  work  schedule  as  regular  as  pos- 
sible with  as  few  shutdowns  as  possible. 

Diversification  of  industry  here  is  going 
to  help  this  sltxiatlon  somewhat,  but  It  wUl 
not  be  of  much  help  to  the  man  who  is  laid 
off  or  to  his  family.  We  who  build  also  own 
in  part  the  railroad  whose  shops  we  work 
In.  On  dividend  payment  dates  the  divi- 
dend checks  of  the  railroad  are  In  evidence 
throughout  the  district.  Perhaps  we  have 
been  remiss  as  stockholders  in  not  writing 
to  those  who  direct  this  gigantic  business  of 
own,  reminding  them  that  here  in  the  moun- 
tain fastnesd  of  Pennsylvania  dwell  not  only 
those  who  build,  but  those  who  own  In  part 
this  great  Industrial  titan  of  the  modem 
age.  It  might  not  b«  too  much  to  ask  for 
the  type  of  planning  that  will  not  upset  our 
economy  from  time  to  time  and  for  j*v 
after  year. 

For  a  hundred  years  ours  has  been  an 
economy  of  working  men.  We  started  from 
scratch,  as  the  saying  goes,  and  for  a  cen- 
tury we  have  built  raUroad,  thought  railroad, 
dreamed  railroad  and  In  a  very  real  sense 
breathed  railroad.  There  was  little  capital 
here  to  start  with  except  that  capital  which 
was  Invested  by  the  railroad.  Gradually  over 
the  years  a  little  of  the  money  earned  here 
was  retained  by  those  who  earned  It.  Men 
invested  their  first  capital  in  homes  and 
here  we  have  a  city  of  home  owners. 

Later  they  invested  part  of  their  savings 
in  railroad  stock.  In  business  enterprises  and 
in  other  ways  so  that  today  the  city  and 
siirroundlng  territory  are  not  devoid  of  cap- 
ital. Gradually,  almost  painfully,  we  have 
emerged  from  that  scratch  line  of  a  centtiry 
ago. 

The  golden  years  are  still  ahead.  May  men 
use  them  wisely.  May  all  who  owe  their 
start  in  life  to  this  city  of  the  mountains 
rememt)er  their  debt  and  do  something  for 
those  who  are  yet  to  come.  May  the  day 
come  when  men  who  work  and  men  who  di- 
rect work  remember  their  common  ancestry 
and  sit  down  together  and  work  out  a  plan 
for  tomorrow  and  may  that  tomorrow  be  a 
bright  and  shiny  day  for  Altoona  and  all 
those  who  love  Altoona.  It  could  become 
known  as  the  best  city  in  which  to  work  and 
live  and  In  which  to  rear  a  family.  It  will 
become  Just  that  if  we  all  give  it  our  best. 
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Re<b,  Beatea  in  Battle,  Accosed  of 
Killinc  WooBcied  GI's 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  New  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuetdaj^.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.   CLEMENTE.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 

House  has  appropriated  a  great  deal  of 
mot^y  to  investigate  the  Katyn  mas- 
sacres. I  have  tiled  by  my  resolution 
to  point  up  that  similar  ma&sacres  have 
taken  place  In  Korea  against  our  own 
boys  and  other  soldiers  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  following  story  which  ap- 
peared In  the  Long  Island  Sunday  Press 
of  June  22.  1952,  and  written  by  Victor 
Kendrick,  of  the  United  Press,  shows  the 
brutality  employed  by  the  Chinese  and 
North  Korean  Reds  in  killing  American 
soldiers. 

I  hope  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  this  carefully  because  It  proves 
the  point  that  I  tried  to  make  in  my 
resolution: 

Rbm.  Bkatd*  im  Battlx.  Aocttsb)  or  Knxnfo 

Womnns  GI's 

(By   Victor   Kendrick) 

ToKTO.— Chinese  troops,  badly  defeated  in 
their  heaviest  attack  of  the  year  against 
green  U.  N.  infantry  regiments,  killed 
wounded  Allied  soldiers  rather  than  take 
them  pn-lsoner,  dispatches  from  Korea  said 
today. 

The  dispatches  said  the  Chinese  killed 
many  Allied  soldiers  wounded  on  the  bat- 
tlefield as  they  retreated  northward,  unable 
to  face  the  Allied  replacements  who  wielded 
tbelr  bayonets  like  battle-hardened  veterans. 

The  Allied  troope  killed  or  wounded  more 
than  400  Chinese  in  the  battle — the  heaviest 
assault  of  the  year  against  United  Nations 
positions  commanding  the  route  of  a  possi- 
ble Communist  summer  offensive 

It  was  the  twenty-first  Communist  at. 
tempt  to  win  Imck  the  three  hills  in  the 
Chorwon  area  of  west  Korea  taken  by  the 
rorty-flfth  Dlvltlon  10  days  ago— and  it  was 
the  twenty-flrrt  enemy  defeat. 

Patrols  of  the  Oklahoma  National  Guard 
Division  ran  into  new  opposition  later  in 
the  day  and  the  Allied  lnrantryn»en  dug  In 
for   another  expected  Red  attack. 

The  shooting  of  the  wounded  Americans 
was  disclosed  when  American  and  Filipino 
survivors  of  the  earlier  battle  went  Into  the 
field  to  recover  the  bodies  of  their  comrades. 
Some  of  the  Americans  had  been  shot  in  the 
bead  as  they  lay  wounded. 

The  heavy  ground  fighting  overshadowed 
the  air  war  In  which  American  Sabre  Jets 
ahot  down  one  Communist  MIO-IS  fighter 
over  the  North  Korean  capital  of  Pyongyang 
in  a  dog  figbt  with  five  Russian-built  planes. 
Credit  for  the  kill  went  JotnUy  to  Pint  Lt. 
Donald  A.  McLean  of  Rochester,  N.  T.,  and 
Plrst  Lt.  WUiUm  D.  Angle,  of  Neodeeha, 
Kans. 

The  Communist  ground  attack  yesterday 
was  beaten  by  the  One  Hiwdred  and  Seventy- 
ninth  BeglQient  of  the  division  and  the 
Philippine  Nineteenth  Battalion.  The  men 
met  3,500  sc-eamlng  Chinese  with  cold  steel 
and  pushed  them  back. 

Lt.  Oen.  John  W.  (Iron  Mike)  O'Danlel, 
commander  of  the  United  SUtes  Army.  First 
Corps,  said  the  new  men  were  cajjable  of 
attacking  tlie  enemy  or  of  crusliing  any 
enemy  offenidve. 


The  Commimists'  attack  under  cover  of  a 
heavy  artillery  l>arrage  poured  60  shells  a 
minute  on  the  defenders.  The  United  States 
soldiers  climbed  out  of  foxholes  and  took  on 
the  enemy  in  hand-to-hand  combat  with 
bayonets  and  grenades. 

B-26  attack  bomt>er8  came  in  low  over 
the  battle  area  to  bomb  concentrations. 

The  Communist  attack,  a  pincer  movement 
designed  to  cut  off  the  hill  positions,  lasted 
4  hours.  But  the  Reds  Jabbed  back  in 
lighter  probes  for  two  more  hours. 

O'Danlel  had  high  praise  for  the  An[ierl- 
cans  and  FUlpinos — many  in  battle  for  the 
first  time. 

"They  made  an  outstanding  record,  and 
undtfrstand  fully  the  mission  of  the  United 
Nations  troops  in  Korea,"  he  said.  "And 
they  are  determined  to  achieve  that  mis- 
sion." 

O'Danlel  said  their  morale  is  at  an  all-time 
high  and  that  "the  replacement  of  today  is 
so  well  trained  that  rarely  has  the  enemy's 
recent  attacks  reached  our  own  positions. 
In  the  same  manner,  our  replacement  is 
ready  for  attack." 


The  So-Called  Soldiers'  Votrnff  BHl 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

or  MissiasipPT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
again  confronted  with  the  request  for 
the  passage  of  a  so-called  soldiers'  voting 
bill,  such  as  we  defeated  in  the  House  in 
1944,  by  an  overwhelming  majority. 

It  is  simply  another  attempt  to  have 
the  Federal  Government  take  over  the 
rights  of  the  States  in  supplying  ballots 
to  our  servicemen  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
It  would  also  limit  the  ballot  to  candi- 
dates for  national  ofiBce,  and  would  not 
give  the  serviceman  the  right  to  vote  for 
State,  county,  district,  and  municipal 
offices.  Every  State  in  this  Union  has 
an  absentee  ballot  law.  and  every  one  of 
them  sent  ballots  to  their  servicemen, 
enabling  them  to  vote  not  only  for  Presi- 
dent, Vice  President.  Senators,  and  Con- 
gressmen, but  for  every  State  office,  every 
local  office,  every  county  office,  and  every 
district  office. 

I  led  the  fight  against  this  so-called 
Federal  ballot  in  1944,  and  under  per- 
mission granted  me,  I  am  Inserting  at 
this  point  the  closing  speech  I  made 
apalnst  this  unnecessary  measure  at  that 
time,  February  2.  1944. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows : 

States  Rights  SoLDnaa  Votiho  Biu. 

(Speech  of  Hon.  John  E.  RAjnaw,  of  Mis- 
sissippi, In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
February  2,  1944) 

Mr.  Rankin.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  listened 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robxst- 
soN  ] ,  who  seems  to  have  strayed  so  far  from 
the  beaten  path  of  his  usual  constitutional 
attitude,  to  follow  a  will-o'-the-wisp  of  an 
opinion  rendered  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Virginia,  I  said  to  myself,  "Shades  of  John 
Marshall,  shades  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  shades 
of  James  Madison,  shades  of  Patrick  Henry. 
When  did  an  attorney  general  of  Virginia 
assume  the  right  to  read  a  clause  out  of  tha 
Constitution  of  the  United  States."  He  re- 
minded me  of  that  ezpraeslon  of  Shakespears: 


"Man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief  authority. 
Most  Ignorant  of  wliat  he's  most  assured. 
His  glassy  essence,  like  an  angry  apw, 
Playi    such    fantastic    tricks    before    high 

heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

If  that  opinion  is  sound,  we  might  as  well 
abolish  the  Supreme  Court,  not  only  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  supreme  courts  of  the  various  States  of 
this  Union.  Public  Act  712  attempts  to  fix 
the  qualifications  for  voters  In  violation  of 
section  2  of  article  I  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  provides  that 
"Electors  of  each  State  shall  have  the  quali- 
fications requisite  for  electors  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  State  legislature." 

After  that  provision  had  been  in  the  Con- 
stitution for  126  years,  and  for  35  years  under 
the  eagle  eye  of  John  Marshall,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  greatest  in 
all  probability  that  the  Union  has  ever  had. 
It  was  reenacted  in  the  seventeenth  amend- 
ment without  any  qualification.  So,  when 
the  attorney  general  of  Virginia  attempts  by 
that  verbose  argument  to  read  that  pro- 
vision out  of  the  Constitution  and  hold  valid 
a  law  that  is  conceded  by  almost  everyone 
else  wUl  be  held  unconstitutional,  in  order 
to  induce  us  to  tie  Into  It  legislation  that 
would  not  only  violate  the  Constitution,  but 
would  wreck  the  election  machinery  of  the 
various  States,  I  must  say  to  my  friend  from 
Virginia  that  I  cannot  follow  the  argument 
of  that  attorney  general.  I  say  that  with 
all  deference  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  RoBBHTSoN],  whom  we  all  love  and 
admire. 

Mr.  CocHmAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  RAWKiTf.  Not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CocHKAN.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  a  question  pertinent 
to  the  remarks  that  he  Is  making. 

Mr.  Rawxxn.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CocHBAN.  The  gentleman  has  read 
from  the  Constitution.  Will  the  gentleman 
read  section  4,  of  article  I,  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  reserves  to  Congress  the  right 
to  change  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
States? 

Mr.  Rankin.  With  reference  to  the  Rep- 
resentatives In  Congress? 

Mr.  Cochran.  Will  the  gentlemar  read 
tliat  provision? 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  does  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  gentleman  can  read  the 
ftigllsh  language? 

Mr.  Rankin.  It  does  not  say  anything  of 
the  kind. 

Mr.  Cochran.  Yes:  It  does.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  read  It,  and  he  understands  the 
Kngllsh  langtiage. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi who  Is  now  speaking  understands  ex- 
actly what  It  means.  He  does  not  need  any 
lecture  from  the  gentleman  from  Mlssoinl. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

"The  times,  places,  and  manner  of  holding 
elections  for  Senators  and  Representatives 
shall  be  prescribed  to  each  State  by  the  legis- 
lature thereof,  but  the  Congress  may  at  any 
time  by  law  make  orAlter  such  regulations, 
except  as  to  the  placaTbf  choosing  Senators." 

That  Is  what  it  says.  It  does  not  say  It 
shall  alter  the  qualifications  of  electors. 

Mr.  Cochran.  The  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi knows  this  reserved  to  the  States  the 
right  to  make  or  alter  such  regulations  ex- 
cept tts  to  the  places  of  choosing  Senators. 
That  is  no  longer  operative  because  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Norrls  amendment. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  do  not  yield  further.  The 
gentleman  Is  so  far  wrong  that  it  Is  useless 
for  me  to  argtie  with  him. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yleldf 
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Mr.  RAifKiK.  1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  for  a  question. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
Interpretation  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  case  of  United  States  against  Clason. 
Mr.  Rankin.  I  am  not  going  to  go  Into 
any  Interpretation  of  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision.    I  want  to  speak  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  O'Connor.  This  has  to  do  with  this 
bill. 

Mr.  Rankin.  God  knows  If  the  present 
Supreme  Court  rendered  the  decision  I  would 
certainly  have  to  scrutinize  It  with  care.  I 
am  backed  up  In  that  by  Justice  Roberts, 
one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  on  the  Supremo 
Court,  this  morning.  One  or  two  men  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  have 
pulled  that  august  tribunal  down  to  the 
lowest  level  it  has  ever  reached  In  the  esti- 
mation of  the  American  people. 

The  l£ist  hope  of  constitutional  govern- 
ment, which  Is  democracy  as  we  know  It, 
rests  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  especially  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. For  that  reason  I  have  gone  through 
this  battle  to  preserve  the  Constitution  and 
to  preserve  the  rights  of  the  States  and 
guarantee  to  those  boys  who  are  fighting  our 
tattles  that  when  they  come  back  they  will 
find  that  flag  flying  over  the  same  Institu- 
tions their  fathers  established.  That  Is  the 
reason  I  am  going  through  all  this  punish- 
ment at  the  hands  of  tho-e  who  would  de- 
prive our  soldiers  and  sailors  of  their  rights. 
Now,  Mr,  Chairman,  a  day  or  two  ago  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Sabath|  sup- 
posedly representing  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  but  really  attacking  the  attitude  of 
the  majority  of  that  committee,  took  the 
floor  and  questioned  us  who  are  trying  to 
pass  this  constitutional  bill,  and  said  we 
were  trying  to  keep  the  soldiers  from  voting. 
That  statement  Is  absolutely  without  foun- 
dation. Of  all  men  on  earth  for  him  to  make 
that  charge  against,  I  ought  to  be  among 
the  last.  The  last  one  to  make  such  a  charge 
should  be  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Sabath). 

Whether  I  have  been  right  or  wrong,  if  I 
bave  sinned  with  reference  to  the  service- 
men of  this  country,  It  has  been  In  leaning 
to  their  side,  because  I  have  gone  through 
the  fiery  furnace  for  two  decades,  fighting 
for  the  servicemen  who  have  fought  our 
battles. 

•  Years  ago,  when  I  did  not  hear  the  verbose 
gentleman  from  Illinois  protesting,  we  dls. 
covered  a  racket  against  ex-servicemen  In 
8t.  Elizabeths  Hospital.  One  man  had  98 
ex-soldlers  In  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital,  for 
whom  he  was  the  guardian.  He  paid  little 
or  no  attention  to  them,  but  he  had  almost 
a  million  dollars  of  their  money  In  the  bank. 
I  went  after  him.  It  resulted  In  a  very  seri- 
ous physical  difficulty,  but  I  finally  con- 
vinced President  Coolldge  and  he  removed 
him  from  office.  We  went  out  to  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  and  on  writs  of  habeas  cor- 
pus released  19  of  those  men  who  were  not 
crazy  and  some  of  them  never  had  been 
crazy.  Go  back  and  read  my  brief  at  that 
time  in  the  Congressional  Record.  Oh, 
where  was  Roderick  then?  Where  was  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  then,  wlien  I  was 
trying  to  protect  those  helpless  ex-service- 
men who  were  incarcerated  In  St.  Elizabeths, 
and  some  of  whom  were  not  crazy  and  never 
had  been. 

In  1933,  when  the  Democrats  came  into 
power,  one  of  the  first  bills  that  came  before 
the  House  was  the  economy  bill.  When  I 
think  of  it,  I  feel  like  transposing  the  words 
of  Addison,  and.  Instead  of  using  the 
word  "eternity,"  exclaiming.  "Economy,  thou 
pleasing,  dreadful  thought." 

Poor  old  Billy  Connery.  of  Massachusetts, 
who  has  now  passed  to  the  Great  Beyond, 
and  I  were  the  two  men  who  were  called  to 
the  White  House  who  stood  up  and  opposed 
the  cutting  down  or  taking  away  from  those 
disabled  men  the  compensation  they  were 
gsttlhg.     We  knew  that  many  of  them  were 


dying  in  the  hospitals  of  this  country  of 
tuberculosis  and  other  fatal  maladies.  We 
knew  that  they  knew  that  If  they  were  cut 
off,  that  Is,  If  these  presumptive  cases  were 
cut  off,  their  wives  and  children  would  be 
left  In  many  cases  without  anything  to  live 
on;  a  great  many  of  them  would  be  left 
entirely  destitute.  When  they  heard  of  the 
passage  of  that  bill,  several  of  them  turned 
their  faces  to  the  wall  and  died  of  the  shock. 
Oh,  where  were  these  critics  of  mine  then 
who  are  now  playing  politics  and  clamoring 
to  give  the  soldiers  a  bob-tailed  ballot  that 
they  will  probably  resent? 

After  the  last  war  we  decided  we  had  not 
paid  the  soldiers  enough.  They  were  en- 
titled to  $60  a  month.  It  took  a  17-year 
battle  to  get  It  paid,  and  we  had  to  over- 
ride the  veto  of  every  President  It  was  put 
up  to,  and  I  help)ed  to  do  It. 

In  1930  those  boys  came  here.  They  called 
It  a  march  on  Washington.  I  saw  those 
men;  I  was  out  there  among  them.  They 
were  nothing  in  God's  world  but  ragged, 
hungry  soldiers  who  had  fought  our  battles, 
and  who  had  come  here  asking  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  to  pay  them  the 
money  that  we  had  already  said  we  owed 
them.  I  have  no  apology  to  make  for  that. 
They  were  within  their  rights. 

It  was  my  bills  that  put  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  these  men  who  had  service-con- 
nected disabilities,  but  who  died  from  other 
causes,  on  the  roll  during  those  years  of 
depression  through  which  we  passed.  By  the 
way,  I  want  to  say  with  reference  to  the 
economy  bill:  They  took  that  money  away 
from  those  disabled  soldiers  and  put  people 
on  the  pay  roll  who  had  never  worked  or 
fought,  either,  and  probably  some  of  them 
never  will.  Am  I  to  be  criticized  by  men  who 
say,  "Give  us  this  bill,  and  we  will  go  to 
town"?    What  town?    Chicago? 

I  introduced  a  bill  here,  or  a  resolution, 
to  straighten  out  the  Jurisdiction  of  vet- 
erans' legislation.  We  sent  It  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  the  representatives  of 
the  great  veterans'  organizations  went  with 
me  before  the  Cpmmlttee  on  Rules  and  asked 
for  It  to  be  voted  out.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  (Mr.  Sabath]  never  did 
give  us  a  vote  on  It.  It  stayed  there  a  solid 
year,  and  we  had  to  file  a  petition  in  the 
well  and  get  218  signers  to  get  it  before  the 
House.  The  resolution  was  passed,  and 
through  what  I  consider  an  erroneous  ruling 
there  was  some  question  raised  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  have  cured  the  evil.  I  am  asking 
the  Committee  on  Rules  now  to  override 
the  chairman.  IX  necessary,  and  bring  that 
corrected  resolution  out. 

In  the  meantime  the  Senate  put  a  rider 
on  a  bill  that  came  before  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  affecting  veterans'  insur- 
ance. Unfortunately,  they  left  a  loophole 
that  Is  one  of  the  most  unjxist  propositions  to 
disabled  veterans  I  have  ever  known.  The 
men  of  the  First  World  War  who  kept  up 
their  insurance  and  who  have  become  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  may  collect  their 
Insurance  monthly,  as  long  as  they  live  or  re- 
main in  that  condition.  But  in  this  legisla- 
tion they  left  thtit  provision  out  of  the  bill. 
When  these  boys  that  we  have  In  the  service 
now  come  home,  permanently  and  totally 
disabled,  they  cannot  collect  their  Insurance. 
It  is  payable  only  after  the  death  of  the 
veteran.  Now.  if  that  measure  had  come  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  World  War  Veterans' 
Legislation,  when;  it  belongs,  that  would  have 
been  straightened  out.  I  still  have  a  resolu- 
tion for  a  rule  on  a  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  before  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Many  of  '-.hose  boys  died  really  from 
service-connected  disabilities  that  they  could 
not  prove.  But  their  widows  have  gone  on 
and  tried  to  rear  and  care  for  their  little  chil- 
dren and  educate  them  as  best  they  could. 

Today  many  of  those  children  are  fighting 
the  battles  of  this  Nation  on  every  front  in 
the  world. 


Not  only  that,  but  last  year  I  told  you  la 
advance  that  when  the  time  came  I  was  going 
to  raise  the  base  pay  of  the  men  In  the  Armed 
Forces  to  (50  a  month.  I  meant  what  I  said. 
I  offered  an  amendment  for  that  purpose  and 
it  passed  by  a  vote  of  more  than  10  to  1. 
Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  very  stalwart* 
who  are  now  fighting  me  and  criticizing  me 
In  the  press  and  on  the  floor  of  both  Houses 
voted  against  that  amendment. 

Go  to  the  men  In  the  service  and  ask  them 
how  they  regard  me.  Go  to  the  men  in  the 
hospitals  In  your  State;  (k)  not  come  to  my 
State  but  go  to  your  own  State  and  ask  them. 
Go  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  World  War 
veterans  and  ask  them  If  they  think  I  would 
take  from  the  servicemen  of  this  country 
anything  that  belongs  to  them  and  see  what 
answer  you  will  get. 

Mr.  Mat.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mat.  In  my  State  election  officers  are 
required  to  sign 

Mr.  Rankin.  If  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky does  not  mind,  please  let  us  take  that 
matter  up  a  little  later. 

So  much,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  my  services  to 
the  servicemen.  I  have  never  attempted  to 
ride  the  veterans  politically.  When  I  go 
home  to  make  a  campaign  I  have  something 
else  to  talk  about,  besides  playing  up  to  the 
servicemen.  But  I  am  not  going  to  sit  idly 
by  and  have  a  man  strut  down  here  in  the 
well  of  the  House  and  acc\is«  me  of  trying  to 
keep  the  soldiers  from  voting  when  I  am  do- 
ing my  eternal  beat  to  give  them  the  right 
to  vote  In  a  constitutional  election  for  every- 
thing from  President  to  constable — and  also 
to  vote  in  the  primaries. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  for  a  question. 

Mr.  Mat.  I  was  going  to  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  In  my  State  the  State  law  requires 
that  two  election  officials  of  opposite  political 
faiths  endorse  the  backs  of  the  ballots.  It 
provides  a  penalty  to  the  extent  of  being  a 
felony  and  carrying  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  for  willful  failure  to  do  so.  and 
provides  also  that  the  ballot  cannot  be 
counted  unless  it  Is  so  endorsed.  How 
would  they  count  one  of  those  ballots  under 
that  law  without  going  to  the  penitentiary? 

Mr.  Rankin.  If  they  counted  the  ballots 
provided  for  in  the  Worley  bill,  this  bob- 
tailed  ballot,  they  would  go  to  the  State 
penitentiary:  and  if  they  did  not  count  them 
they  would  be  subject  to  the  Federal  peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  wUl  after  a  while. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  my  State. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  Morkison  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  not 
a  fact  that  the  Federal  law  would  supersede 
the  State  law  In  every  respect,  provided  ths 
Federal  law  were  constitutional? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Listen;  I  cannot  yield  fur- 
ther. The  gentleman  has  answered  his  own 
question.  It  Is  not  constitutional;  there  is 
no  use  to  argue  that  point  any  longer; 
the  Worley  bill  Is  not  constitutional.  I  Just 
read  the  sections  of  the  Constitution  It  vio- 
lates. Not  only  that  but  it  violates  the  con- 
stitution of  practically  every  State  in  ths 
Union,  certainly  of  my  State. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  • 
further  question? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  North  Carolina.  I  yielded 
to  the  gentleman  yesterday  and  tried  to  be 
courteous. 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  will  have  to  yield  to  ths 
governor  again. 

Mr.  Morrison  of  North  Carolina.  I  cer- 
tainly would  appreciate  It  If  the  gentleman 
would  not  look  at  me  so  ugly  and  get  so  mad. 
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Mr.  Rakkim.  The  gentleman  Is  seeing 
things.  He  la  evidently  thinking  of  his  op- 
ponent. Governor  Hoey. 

Mi.  MoatisoN  of  North  Carolina.  If  I  was 
I  was  also  thinking  of  an  opponent  who 
would  not  3e  discourteous  to  anybody  under 
any  circumstances. 

Mr   RAN>aN.  All  right;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  MoRJiBON  of  North  Carolina.  My  point 
is  this  and  I  should  like  to  get  the  gentle- 
man's ansvjer  to  It:  If  this  law  is  constitu- 
tional, or  Insofar  as  It  is  constitutional, 
would  the:-e  be  any  danger  of  anybody's 
going  to  tie  penitentiary  in  any  State  for 
respecting  It  as  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land? 

Mr  Rankin  A  fellow  asked  John  Sharp 
Williams  a  question  like  that  one  time  John 
Sharp  said :  "That  makes  me  think  of  a 
quesilor  I  have  been  wanting  to  ask  you. 
Do  you  think  If  the  moon  was  made  of  11m- 
bur^er  chfese  that  moonshine  would  smell 
bad'>" 

Mr  MoraisoN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chatrmun.  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
further  qu4«tlon,  just  one  more  question? 

Mr.  Ranicin.  I  will  yield  when  the  House 
quits  laugMng,  so  I  can  hear. 

Mr.  MoRiitBON  of  North  Carolina.  I  am 
certain  m>'  friend's  recollection  must  be 
wrong  because  I  cannot  believe  thst  John 
Sharp  Will  ams  ever  dodged  a  question  as 
the  gentleman  has  dodged  this. 

Mr  RANr:m  I  doubt  If  John  Sharp  Wil- 
liams ever  had  a  question  of  that  type  put 
up  to  him  because  he  knew  that  if  a  law 
was  uncorutltutlonal.  that  settled  It. 

Mr  MANA9CO  Mr  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yiell? 

Mr   Ranktn    I  yield. 

Mr  Man/lSCO.  I  want  to  call  the  gentle- 
man's 8tte;itlon  to  a  brief  placed  In  the 
CoNo««Rsioi«AL  Record  on  8epteml)er 

Mr  Rankin  Walt  a  minute:  let  me  finish 
with  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
I  want  to  sjiy  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Morrison]  that  the  law  he 
refers  to  li  unconstitutional,  this  Lucas- 
Worley  bill,  and  Public  Law  No.  712  passed 
last  year.  b<nh  violate  thoee  clauses  of  the 
OonstltutloT  ;  and  all  the  perfumes  of  Arabia 
would  rot  Bsveeten  them.  Nothing  he  could 
do  would  h»Ip  them,  they  are  unconstitu- 
tional, null  and  void. 

Mr.  MoaaisoN  of  North  Carolina.  That  la 
the  opinion  of  the  gentleman,  but  Just  as 
good  lawyers  as  he  Is  and  who  love  the 
South  as  well  as  he  does  do  not  agree  with 
him. 

Mr.  Ranb:in.  I  am  one  who  loves  not 
Caesar  less  but  Rome  more.  Some  of  those 
lawyers  In  t  tie  South.  I  fear,  love  their  own 
political  potltlons  mors  than  they  love  the 
Coaetitutlor  of  the  United  States;  and  for 
that  reason  they  bend,  they  warp  their  Judg- 
ment to  try  U3  make  something  constitution- 
al that  Is  cot  only  not  cousUtutloual  but 
daiigerouf  Ir  the  extreme. 

I  now  yie.d  to  th«  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Mamasco.  I  wanted  to  call  attention  to 
a  statement  made  by  the  attorney  general  of 
Virginia  on  September  22,  1942;  the  Junior 
Seaator  froci  Virginia  Inserted  In  the  Rscobd 
an  opinion  }y  the  attorney  general  declar- 
ing that  tho  poll-tax  blU  was  uuconstltu- 
tional. 

Mr.  RammX}*.  Why.  of  oouree.  The  attorney 
general  seems  to  have  changed  his  position  as 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina.  Gov- 
ernor Morrison,  did  on  yesterday.  He  was 
making  an  argumeut,  and  when  I  asked  him 
If  he  would  be  ut>posed  to  a  bill  that  was 
unconstitutional,  he  answered — well,  his 
answer  reminded  me  of  the  colored  fellow 
who  was  stealing  a  ride  on  a  railroad  train 
one  night  when  it  was  wrecked.  He  was 
thrown  clear  of  the  wreck  and  ran  from  the 
train  so  fast  that  he  hooked  his  chin  over  a 
clothee  line.  When  he  finally  quit  spinning 
he  was  turned  around  In  the  opposite  direc- 


tion and  continued  ninnlng  so  fast  that  he 
ran  back  into  the  train  and  broke  his  leg. 
That  Is  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  did  on  yesterday  In  his  argument: 
he  met  himself  coming  t>ack  with  such  a 
collision  that  I  am  surprised  he  is  able  to  be 
on  the  floor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Mouusoif  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  cannot  yield  further. 

Mr  Morrison  of  North  Carolina.  Then  let 
me  alone. 

Mr.  O'CoNKoa.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  Kankin.  No;  I  am  sorry;  I  cannot 
yield. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  who  la  behind  this 
bill?  Who  Is  the  chief  sponsor  of  It?  ITie 
chief  publicist  is  PM.  the  uptown  edition  of 
the  Communist  Dally  Worker  that  la  being 
financed  by  the  tax-escaping  fortune  of 
Marshall  Field  III.  and  the  chief  broadcaster 
for  it  is  Walter  Wlnchell — alias  no  telling 
what. 

Mr.  HoPTMAN.  Who  is  he? 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  little  kike  I  was  telling 
you  about  the  other  day  who  called  this  body 
the  "House  of  Reprehenslbles." 

Now,  let  us  see  what  this  bill  does.  I 
have  been  trying  to  find  out  who  wrote  this 
Lucas-Worley  bill,  and  I  want  to  give  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  a  clean  bill  of  health; 
he  did  not  «Tlte  it.  I  want  to  go  a  step 
further  and  give  him  a  little  more  clearance, 
because  I  do  not  think  he  knows  who  did 
write  the  original  bill.  I  am  sure  that  the 
distinguished  gentleman  at  the  other  end  of 
the  Capitol  did  not  write  it.  We  are  told 
that  the  original  Green-Lucas-Worley  bill 
was  prepared  by  a  man  who  pronounced  h|^ 
name  "Wexler."  but  who  spells  it  W-e-c-h- 
B-l-e-r.  Herbert  T.  Wechsler,  down  in  the  De- 
partment oX  Justice — I  mean  in  the  Attorney 
General's  department. 

Mr.  Sabath.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman   yield? 

Mr.  Rakkin.  No;  I  will  not  yield  further. 

Mr.  Sabath.  For  a  correction? 

Mr.  Rankin.  No. 

Mr.  Sabath  The  orglnal  bill  was  drafted 
by  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Rausat]. 

Mr.  Rankin.  No;  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois Is  Just  as  "wong"  on  that  as  be  is  about 
some  other  things. 

This  man  pronounces  his  name  "Wexler." 
I  want  to  connect  up  this  PM  now.  If  you 
are  going  to  bring  In  the  Communist  Party 
to  write  the  legislation  for  Congress,  let  us 
find  It  out.  This  man  Wechsler— and  I  will 
put  this  m  the  RscoRD — was  a  member  of  the 
legal  advisory  committee  of  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense,  legal  arm  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  together  with  Joseph  R.  Brod- 
sky,  attorney  for  the  Communist  Party;  Ben 
David.  Jr  ,  Commun'st  councilman  of  New 
York  City;  Da\id  J.  Bentall,  Communist  at- 
torney and  candidate  of  Chicago;  Carol  King, 
attorney  for  Harry  Bridges;  and  others  con- 
nected with  Communist  cases  such  as  Leo 
Gallagher,  Edward  Kuntz,  Edward  Lamb, 
Yetta  Land,  Saul  C.  Waldbaum.  A.  L.  Wlrln, 
and  BO  forth.  Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at 
today's  Issue  of  PM.  On  page  4  appears  the 
names  of  Members  who  voted  for  the  previ- 
ous question  on  yesterday.  On  the  next  page 
there  is  a  venomous  attack  on  every  man 
who  voted  to  uphold  the  rules  of  the  House 
or  who  •voted  for  the  previous  question,  and 
It  Is  signed  by  James  A.  W-e-c-h-s-l-e-r, 
spelled  exactly  like  the  name  of  the  man 
that  they  say  prepared  the  original  Lucaa- 
Worley  bill.  He  comes  out  In  PM  to  de- 
nounce us  Members  of  Congress  because  we 
do  not  fall  for  their  propaganda. 

The  other  day  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico,  our  ancellc  friend  from  the  Far 
West  [Mr.  Anderson]  almost  sprouted  wings 
talking  about  the  fraud  we  were  going  to 
perpetrate  and.  lo  and  behold,  as  a  result 
the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  has  his  pic- 


ture in  PM  with  approval;  which  ordlnarly 
Is  the  kiss  of  death.  I  certainly  hope  if 
they  ever  put  my  picture  In  that  scurrilotis 
publication  they  will  denounce  me  fw  every- 
thing they  can  think  of.  because  every  time 
that  thing  shows  up  in  my  district,  when 
the  ]}eople  learn  that  this  is  a  part  of  the 
old  Trotsky  International — these  are  Trot- 
skyltes  running  this  paper,  PM.  trying  to 
browbeat  Congress  Into  wrecking  the  Con- 
stitution— when  they  realize  that  I  am  In 
bad  standing  with  that  bunch  of  commu- 
nistic kikes,  they  will  have  more  respect  for 
me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  useless  for  me  to  com- 
ment on  the  message  that  came  in  here  the 
other  day.  I  am  going  to  say  thU  in  all 
deference:  Franklin  D  Roosevelt  never  had 
a  better  friend  than  I  have  been  when  he 
was  following  the  lines  of  the  Democratic 
Party  as  laid  down  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  I 
have  fought  with  him  when  these  men  were 
fighting  him  at  every  turn.  It  in  unfortu- 
nate that  he  let  that  message  oome  In  here 
a  few  days  ago  that  I  am  stire  he  did  not 
wrtte  and  I  am  afraid  he  did  not  read. 
E^en  today  in  the  New  York  Times  he  is 
quoted  as  saying  he  could  not  cast  an  in- 
telligent vote  In  an  election  without  know- 
ing how  his  Congressman  voted. 

Nolxxly  has  a  right  to  try  to  browbeat  Con- 
gress into  calling  the  roll  on  a  measure 
that  is  not  before  the  House.  The  rules  of 
this  House  were  written  by  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son. Turn  to  the  rule  Ixjok.  and  you  will 
find  that  to  t>e  true.  They  have  In  them 
the  parliamentary  wisdom  and  experience  of 
English  speaking  legislators  for  a  thousand 
years.  We  have  followed  them  down  to  now. 
Never  In  our  history  has  a  message  ever  come 
in  here  demanding  that  the  Congress  call 
the  roll  on  a  bill  not  before  the  House. 

I  want  to  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  am  for 
giving  every  serviceman  Uie  opportunity  to 
vote  in  the  coming  election.  But  this  Wor- 
ley bill  will  not  do  that.  I  vant  to  show 
you  this  bobtailed  ballot  that  they  figure  on 
sending  him.  They  tell  you  that  a  State 
ballot  will  be  too  heavy  to  send.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  quote  some  figures 
which  I  hope  he  will  correct  before  they  go 
Into  the  Record,  because  I  did  a  little  figur- 
ing myself.  Assume  there  are  12,000.000 
men  In  the  Army,  and  the;?  use  troy  weight 
which  I  presume  they  do.  *  That  will  be  1.- 
000,000  pounds,  because  none  of  these  bal- 
lots will  weigh  over  an  ounce.  I  showed  you 
that  on  yesterday.  Two  pages  of  the  New 
York  Times  will  only  weigh  six-tenths  of  an 
ounce.  Suppose  they  weighed  a  full  ounce  1 
That  would  only  be  1.000,000  pounds.  I  be- 
lieve there  are  2.000  pounds  in  a  ton,  so 
that  would  only  be  500  tons.  That  would 
not  overload  the  mail  and  it  would  not  over- 
burden the  traffic. 

Let  me  tell  you  something  else :  I  like  Sec- 
retary Stimson  personally,  and  I  like  Secre- 
tary Knox  personally,  although  I  do  not 
agree  with  their  political  views  all  the  time. 
The  last  time  they  tried  to  run  a  political 
party  they  carried  both  Maine  and  Vermont, 
In  spite  of  all  I  could  do. 

The  Chaisman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man has  expired. 

Mr.  WoBLET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Ramkin.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  proposal 
today  is  to  leave  the  election  machinery 
In  the  hands  of  the  States.  Every  State  la 
the  Union  Is  moving  Its  primary  elections 
back  so  they  will  have  ample  time  to  send 
these  ballots.  "Everyone  who  Is  trying  to 
stall  off  and  delay  this  legislation  is  keep- 
ing the  soldiers  of  Illinois  and  Pennsylvania 
from  having  the  opportunity  to  vote  in  the 
primaries  which  take  place  In  those  States 
In  April. 

Now,  let  us  see  about  this  ballot.  They 
are  moving  their  primary  back  to  allow  90 
days  before  election.  Mteslsslppl.  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Ohio,  and  other  States  are  doing  that.. 
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Let  us  see  what  you  propose  to  send  them. 
This  bobtalled  ballot  Is  not  a  printed  ballot 
with  your  name  on  It.  The  one  we  propose 
to  send  them  Is  a  ballot  with  the  names 
of  all  candidates  printed  on  It.  If  your  name 
Is  printed  on  here  so  the  man  can  read  It 
te  win  not  have  to  fill  out  any  blanks.  This 
bobtalled  ballot  does  not  give  him  a  chance 
to  vote  for  anything  but  President.  Senator, 
and  a  Member  of  Congress.  Those  men  are 
Just  as  much  Interested  in  their  brothers, 
perhaps,  who  may  be  running  for  sherlfT.  or 
an  uncle  who  la  running  for  clerk,  or  some- 
one who  Is  running  for  county  attorney  as 
he  is  in  voting  for  President.  Vice  President, 
or  Congressman. 

Sometime  ago  they  had  an  election  in 
New  York.  I  think  the  President  must  have 
had  that  election  In  mind  when  he  spoke 
about  fraud,  becaxise  that  was  known  sts  the 
Aurello  election  and  the  nearest  comparison 
I  can  make  Is  that  this  is  the  Aurello  ballot. 

They  had  a  provision  on  there  for  them  to 
▼ote  Just  opposite  the  party  name.  In  my 
State  we  do  not  put  any  party  name  on  the 
ticket.  You  must  reeul  the  name  and  vote 
for  the  individual.  This  bill  here  would  dis- 
franchise every  serviceman  In  Mississippi, 
and  I  am  informed  by  a  well-Informed  man 
In  that  State  that  it  would  disfranchise 
everyone  In  Texas.  I  think  it  would  dis- 
franchise them  In  Ohio  and  In  Pennsylvania 
and  In  practically  every  other  State  of  the 
Union.  But  they  had  this  man  Aurello  up. 
and  the  Democrats  met  one  night  and  nomi- 
nated him.  I  see  my  friend  Pat  laughing. 
He  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  that 
nomination. 

Mr.  BucKLTT.  Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  For  a  question  only. 

Mr.  BxTCKLiT.  I  suppose  that  if  every  sailor 
and  sold'er 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  decline  to  yield  fturther. 

Mr.  BtrcKLCT.  Would  sign  an  affidavit  that 
they  were  all  for  President  Roosevelt,  the 
gentleman  would  favor  the  ballot? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Let  me  answer  that.  I  want 
to  clear  that  up.  I  voted  for  President  Roose- 
velt every  time  he  has  run  and  I  expect  to 
vote  for  the  Democratic  ticket  this  time  no 
matter  who  Is  the  nominee.  I  voted  the 
Democratic  ticket  In  1904  when  President 
Roosevelt  voted  the  Republican  ticket.  I 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  when  Mr.  Knox 
was  running  on  the  Republican  ticket.  I 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket  when  the  Taft 
administration  was  going  down  to  defeat 
with  Secretary  Stlmson  as  a  Republican  In 
the  Cabinet.  I  voted  the  Democratic  ticket 
when  Mr.  Ickes  was  a  Bull  Mooeer.  I  voted 
the  Democratic  ticket  when  Harry  Hopkins 
was  a  Socialist. 

I  do  not  want  any  fly-by-nlght  or  fair- 
weather  Democrats  try  to  tell  me  how  to  vote. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  nominated  this  man 
Aurello.  The  Republicans  thought  they  had 
picked  a  good  man  and  nominated  him  on 
their  ticket.  Fine,  there  was  going  to  be  an 
election  of  a  Judge  without  a  contest.  But 
It  developed  this  man  had  been  hand-picked 
by  one  of  the  most  crooked  underworld 
racketeers  In  New  York.  The  decent  Demo- 
crats and  decent  Republicans  tried  to  get  him 
off  the  ticket,  but  they  could  not  do  It,  un- 
fortunately. They  appealed  to  the  people  of 
New  York  to  vote  against  him  and  put  Inde- 
pendent condldates  on  the  ticket.  I  won- 
der if  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
BucKLTTl  voted  for  Aurello?  When  they 
went  to  vote  they  voted  by  machines. 

Mr.  BtTCKLET.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yea  or  no. 

Mr.  BcrcKi.xT.  Will  the  gentleman  let  me 
answer  It? 

Mr.  Rankih.  No;  I  do  not  care  for  any 
Other  answer.  All  I  want  to  know  is  whether 
the  gentleman  voted  for  Aurello  or  not.  I 
decline  to  yield  for  any  other  purpose. 


Mr.  BucKurr.  Did  the  gentleman  vote  for 
Al  Smith  when  he  was  rimnlng  for  President? 

Mr.  Rankot.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  asked  that  question.  I  not  only 
voted  for  Al  Smith,  but  I  stumped  both  Ken- 
tucky and  Ohio  for  him.  I  had  nothing  per- 
sonally against  Herbert  Hoover,  of  course.  I 
regarded  Herbert  Hoover  as  one  of  our  great- 
est living  Americans.  But  Al  Smith  was  the 
candidate  of  my  party,  and  I  supported  him 
and  spoke  for  lilm  for  weeks. 

Let  us  get  back  to  this  Aurello  matter  and 
the  ballot  that  you  are  trying  to  ram  down 
the  throats  of  the  people  of  other  States. 
This  Is  Just  a  denatured  copy  of  the  Aurello 
ballot.  I  might  say.  They  voted  by  machine 
and  many  of  them  Just  voted  blindly.  Where 
they  saw  the  party  label  they  voted  opposite 
the  name.  They  were  either  too  indifferent 
or  too  lazy  or  too  Ignorant  to  read  the  names 
and  vote  for  the  man  that  the  best  people  In 
New  York  were  appealing  to  them  to  vote 
for:  therefore,  this  man  Aurello.  since  he 
was  on  both  tickets,  this  man  selected  by  an 
underworld  racseteer,  was  foisted  upon  the 
people  of  the  S*-ate  of  New  York  as  supreme 
coxirt  Judge  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
the  people  of  New  York,  the  best  people  of 
New  York,  for  14  years  at  a  salary  of  $25,000 
a  year.  Now.  they  want  us  to  adopt  that 
kind  of  a  ballot  and  have  It  sent  to  the  sol- 
diers, denying  them  the  right  to  vote  for 
State  and  county  officers,  because  if  you  ever 
send  that  ballot  to  them  no  other  ballot  will 
ever  reach  them. 

What  we  projKJse  to  do  Is  to  send  the  entire 
State  and  national  ballot.  More  men  will 
vote  that  ballot  than  will  ever  vote  that  bob- 
tailed  monstroiilty. 

Another  thing.  I  have  been  Jlt>ed  and  criti- 
cized by  a  lot  of  these  reformers  from  other 
States  who  want  to  reform  the  South.  We 
have  been  refoiined  at  before. 

We  had  a  Untie  mlstinderstandlng  at  one 
time.  Gov.  Bob  Taylor,  of  Tennessee,  once 
said  that  whea  you  won  you  put  Yankee 
Doodle  on  the  pension  list  and  Dixie  on 
crutches.  I  pnrsume  if  we  had  won  we  would 
have  put  Dixie  on  the  pension  list  and 
Yankee  Doodle  on  crutches. 

Tiie  other  day  one  of  the  gentlemen  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  was  apologizing 
for  the  carpetbaggers  you  sent  us.  I  said. 
"Look  around  and  think  what  we  might  have 
sent  you  if  we  had  won." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  Americans.  We 
are  fighting  to  maintain  our  American  Insti- 
tutions. Yet  s-ome  people  accuse  me  of  being 
in  an  unholy  alliance  with  northern  Repub- 
licans, me  and  my  southern  Democratic 
friends,  because  we  are  trying  to  give  the 
men  In  our  Armed  Forces  an  opportunity  to 
vote  for  everything  from  President  to  bailiff. 
In  a  constitutional  election. 

Do  you  think  It  was  an  unholy  alliance 
when  George  Washington  and  Benjamin 
Franklin  and  James  Madison  and  John 
Adams  worked  to  frame  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States?  Do  you  think  It  was  an 
unholy  alliance  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  the 
greatest  political  philosopher  of  all  time. 
Joined  hands  with  that  glorious  old  states- 
man from  Miissachusetts,  John  Adams,  to 
bring  about  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence? Do  you  think  It  was  an  unholy  alli- 
ance when  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Alexander 
Hamilton  Joined  hands  to  write  Into  this 
Constitution  a  Bill  of  Rights,  which  this 
Worley  bill  would  destroy?  If  they  were  un- 
holy alliances,  then  please  brand  me  as  being 
In  an  unholy  alliance  with  some  Americans 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  In  this  fight  for 
States'  rights  and  constitutional  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  have  told  you  we  would 
not  have  time  to  get  these  ballots  to  the  sol- 
diers. That  la  all  nonsense.  I  pointed  out 
only  yesterday  that  these  ballots  can  go  any- 
where in  the  world  and  come  back  within  » 
few  days. 

The  Chairman.  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  has  expired. 


Mr.  LEComTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Rankin.  The  figures  show  that  they 
can  go  to  almost  any  comer  of  the  globe 
within  a  very  few  hours:  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  In 
21  hotirs;  to  Bombay,  India,  In  32  hours:  to 
Auckland.  New  Zealand.  In  37  hours  and  3« 
minutes;  to  AustralU  In  42  hours.  These 
ballots  can  all  go  and  come  back  In  ample 
time  to  be  counted.  They  will  be  stampted  so 
that  everybody  will  know  what  they  are.  If 
the  Army  and  Navy  will  only  lend  their  as- 
sistance we  can  get  these  ballots  to  every 
man  and  every  woman  In  the  armed  servloes, 
and  get  them  back  In  ample  time  for  the 
election,  and  thus  save  not  only  the  Consti- 
tution but  the  rights  of  ths  various  States. 

Mr.  cox.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  cox.  Win  the  gentleman  state  to  the 
House  the  number  of  terms  he  has  served  in 
thU  body? 

Mr.  Rankin.  I  have  served  since  1921. 

Mr.  COx.  Has  the  gentleman  had  to  take  an 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution  each 
time? 

Mr.  Rankin.  Yes:  and  I  meant  It  every 
time.  I  am  g^Lng  to  conte  to  that  In  m 
moment. 

Besides,  our  bill  provides  free  alr-mall  serv- 
ice for  ballots  for  the  primaries.  You  deny 
that  to  us  and  you  will  disenfranchise  every 
serviceman  south  of  the  Potomac  River. 
What  about  the  people  In  Pennsylvania  who 
are  going  to  vote  in  the  primary  In  April? 
What  about  the  people  in  Illinois  -vho  are 
going  to  vote  In  the  primary  in  April?  Pass 
this  bill.  8.  1825.  with  amendmenU.  call  on 
the  Army  and  Navy  to  do  Just  what  the  bill 
provides,  give  them  free  alr-mall  nervice, 
and  those  ballots  will  go  to  them  and  come 
back  In  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  taken  more  time 
than  I  expected  to.  ThU  is  one  of  the 
greatest  questions  that  has  ever  come  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  ThU  U 
one  of  the  greatest  assaults  that  has  been 
made  on  constitutional  government  and  on 
States'  rights  since  1890,  when  the  fires  of 
reconstruction  were  still  burning,  and  burn- 
ing to  the  detriment  of  the  people  of  every 
section  of  the  Nation.  I  hope  you  will  stay 
with  the  committee  and  pass  thU  bill  and 
send  it  to  the  Senate  and  the  White  Hotue. 
Let  It  become  a  law  at  once  and  preserve 
In  Its  entirety  that  great  document,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  the  ship 
of  state   upon   which   our   destiny  depends. 

They  can  abuse  me  all  they  please,  and 
I  will  answer  them  all  in  due  time.  Since 
I  have  been  a  Member  of  thU  House  I  have 
not  submitted  to  being  browbeaten  or  In- 
timidated by  anyone.  I  have  tried  to  follow 
my  own  conscience  and  to  represent  the 
people  of  the  First  DUtrlct  of  Mississippi. 
I  have  tried  to  do  what  I  thought  was  right. 
When  my  conscience  U  clear  and  when  I 
have  studied  a  question  as  I  have  studied 
thU  one.  I  am  not  afraid  of  all  the  forces 
of  evil,  from  Drew  Pearson  to  PM  and  back 
to  Walter  Wlnchell. 

When  I  turn  to  behold  for  the  last  time 
that  flag  behind  the  Speaker's  desk,  or  to 
take  a  last  long  lingering  look  at  the  reced- 
ing dome  of  thU  Capitol,  I  want  to  feel  in 
my  heart  that  I  have  done  my  best,  that  I 
have  fought  a  good  fight,  and  have  kept  ths 
faith. 

In  all  sincerity,  I  can  say  that — 

"Out  of  ths  night  that  covers  me, 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  poU, 
I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

"In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeoning  of  chance 
My  head's  been  bloody,  but  unbo 
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■•Beyond  thU  place  of  wrath  and  tears 
May  loom  the  horror  of  the  shads. 

And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 
Finds  and  f  hall  find  me  unafraid. 

"It  matters  net  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punishments  the  scroll, 
I  am  the  majter  of  my  fate: 
I  am  the  aiptaln  of  my  soxill** 

(Prolonged  applause,  the  Members  rising.] 


Tkc  Steel  Strike 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNNicncuT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 
Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Steel  Agreement  Reached. 
Dropped"  w:itten  by  Joseph  Loftus,  and 
published  in  today's  New  York  Times. 
The  article  reviews  the  current  develop- 
ments in  the  steel  controversy. 

Mr.  Loftus  discloses  that  the  Bethle- 
hem Steel  Co.  was  ready  to  agree  on  a 
settlement  this  past  week  end.  but  other 
companies  blocked  such  agreement.  He 
also  writes  that  Informed  sources  say  one 
factor  in  this  Impasse  Is  the  large  exist- 
ing supplies  of  some  types  of  steel,  and 
that  only  when  inventories  are  reduced 
will  the  steel  companies  be  prepared  to 
bargain  on  a  "more  realistic  basis."  The 
arUcle  f urtlier  states  that,  although  both 
sides  have  agreed  to  produce  steel  for 
essentiad  armaments,  none  of  the  parties, 
including  the  Government,  seem  willing 
even  to  "ventilate"  the  problems  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  many  Senators 
will  Join  with  me  in  calling  for  a  stop  to 
this  kind  of  half-hearted  bickering.  I 
call  for  all  parties  Involved  to  do  what 
they  say  they  have  been  actually  trying 
to  do — come  to  a  quick  settlement.  Cer- 
tainly this  is  no  time  to  play  with  the 
security  of  our  country  by  allowing  In- 
ventories to  control  the  duration  of  the 
strike. 

I  may  say  that  one  of  the  constituents 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Doug- 
las] figures  prominently  In  the  situation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows 

STTEL    ACREtafENT    RiACHID,    DlOPPID BETH- 

LKHEM     A.^CD     UNION     ErTECT     ACCORD     WfrH 

MoDOTED  Union   Shop — Indxjstit  Rejects 

Ir 

(By  Joseph  A.  Loftus) 

Washinctok,  June  24.— The  Bethlehem 
Steel  Co.  iind  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America.  ClO,  reached  an  understanding  last 
week  that  would  have  ended  the  steel  strike, 
but  the  deiil  was  subject  to  the  approval  of 
other  majcr  steel  companies  and  they,  or  a 
majority  ol  them,  refused  to  go  along. 

Well-pla(«d  Industry  sources  said  the  un- 
derstandlnt^  covered  the  two  remaining  major 
Issues  blocking  a  settlement  of  the  23-day- 
old  steel  strike — the  union  shop  and  back 
pay.  They  described  the  union -shop  com- 
promise as  a  modification  of  the  principle 
that  requires  all  employees  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  union  within  30  days  after  their 
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employment  begins.    Steel  union  officials  de- 
clined to  comment. 

Other  aspects  of  the  steel  story  today 
were: 

A  project  to  reopen  certain  mills  for  the 
production  of  top  priority  military  material 
apparently  has  failed. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  approved  two 
plant  seizure  bills  but  the  Democratic  Policy 
Committee  decided  not  to  put  them  on  the 
calendar  for  consideration  In  view  of  recent 
Senate  rejections  of  similar  proposals. 

The  understanding  between  Bethlehem 
and  the  union  was  reached  at  an  Informal 
meeting  last  Thursday  In  New  York.  The 
Bethlehem  offlclaU  reported  this  to  a  meet- 
ing of  steel  Industry  leaders  on  Friday. 
The  Industry  txirned  It  down.  Bethlehem, 
In  accordance  with  a  kind  of  compact  or 
"gentlemen's  agreement"  that  binds  the 
steel  companies,  bowed  to  this  decision,  and 
talks  with  the  union  were  broken  off. 

The  understanding.  It  was  reported, 
would  have  given  the  employees  more  back 
pay  than  the  offer  made  by  the  companies 
In  Washington  2  weeks  ago.  The  objections 
of  the  Industrj',  however,  were  grounded  on 
the  union  shop  compromise  and  not  on  the 
back  pay  prop)06al. 

The  veto  strength  was  exercised  largely  by 
United  States  Steel,  Inland,  National,  and 
Armco.  The  last  two  companies  are  only 
partly  affected  by  the  strike.  Some  of  their 
units,  which  have  Independent  unions  or  are 
unorganized,  are  producing  steel. 

Republic  Steel  and  Jones  &  Laughlln  stood 
with  the  group  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
more  amenable  to  compromUlng  the  union 
shop  Issue  than  the  others  are  at  thU  time. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Just  before  the  collapse 
of  bargaining  In  Washington.  Republic  was 
reported  to  be  out  In  front  in  the  union 
shop  negotiations,  but  backed  away  under 
pressure  from  United  States  Steel.  It  was 
said. 

Bethlehem  was  the  first  to  settle  with  the 
union  2  years  ago.  There  was  some  kind  of 
understanding  among  the  steel  companies  at 
that  time.  too.  although  It  was  not  believed 
to  be  as  tight  as  the  current  compact.  Any- 
how, the  Bethlehem  settlement  became  the 
Industry  pattern. 

VARIOUS  rACTORS  IN  DBAOLOCK 

The  Impasae  In  the  steel  negotiations  prob- 
ably cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  single  factor. 
It  U  the  belief  of  many  Informed  persons 
that  the  large  supplies  of  some  types  of  steel 
is  the  major  Influence  In  the  companies'  de- 
cUlon  and  that  when  these  Inventories  are 
reduced  a  price  increase  will  be  more  mean- 
ingful and  bargaining  will  be  conducted  on 
a  more  realUtlc  basU. 

Likewise,  as  the  steelworkers  feel  the 
pinch  of  payless  paydays  more  and  more 
the  union  becomes  more  amenable  to  com- 
promise. 

The  possibility  that  President  Truman  may 
have  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  law  against 
the  union  to  restore  production  and  possibly 
will  Invoke  It  Thursday,  also  may  fligure  in 
the  Industry's  calculations  to  some  extent. 

ReeUtance  to  compulsory  unionism  on 
grounds  of  principle  varies  In  strength 
among  employers  generally  and  this  is  true 
within  the  steel  Industry.  Clarence  B.  Ran- 
dall, president  of  Inland,  is  probably  the 
most  articulate  of  the  steel  employers  who 
oppose  the  union  shop  on  moral  grounds. 
The  fact  that  Inland  once  made  a  union- 
shop  agreement  In  Its  coal  mines  Is  not  re- 
garded by  Mr.  Randall  as  a  refutation  or 
contradiction  of  his  position.  He  feels  that 
the  coal-mine  contract  was  something  the 
company  had  to  take  and  did  not  agree  to 
voluntarily. 

Other  steel  employers,  while  believing 
that  union  membership  should  be  held  to  a 
voluntary  basis,  concede  privately  that  they 


probably  would  conform  to  the   prevaUlng 
practice. 

When  the  Washington  talks  were  called 
oCr  about  2  weeks  ago,  both  sides  announced 
they  were  willing  to  produce  steel  for  essen- 
tial armaments.  They  appointed  com- 
mittees, which  met  with  defense  pro- 
duction officials  several  times,  but  so  far  the 
Government  has  not  designated  a  single 
plant  for  reopening  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  project  apparently  Involved  so  many 
technical  problems  as  well  as  labor-manage- 
ment bargaining  problems  that  it  Is  not  go- 
ing to  yield  much  If  ansrthlng.  The  union 
concedes  that  it  is  reluctant  to  send  some  of 
Its  members  back  to  work  in  an  area  where 
other  members  would  continue  striking. 

The    Industry    and    the    Government,    for 
their  part,  seem  unwilling  even  to  ventilate- 
the  problems  Involved. 

The  seizure  bills,  which  were  pigeon- 
holed almost  as  fast  as  they  were  reported 
out  of  committee  today,  were  sponsored  by 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphret.  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota;  and  Senator  Watne  L.  Morse. 
Republican,  of  Oregon. 

The  Humphrey  bill  was  tailored  specially 
for  the  current  steel  dispute  to  provide  for 
"Just  compensation"  for  both  sides.  It 
would  not  permit  the  Government  to  Im- 
pose the  union  shop.  The  committee  also 
proposed  another  bill  offered  by  Senator 
HuMPHRXT  providing  for  the  establishment 
of  a  labor-management  study. 

The  Morse  bill  would  give  the  President 
a  flexible  set  of  tools.  Including  seizure  and 
an  Injunction  to  use  whenever  the  national 
seciirlty  was  threatened  by  a  labor-manage- 
ment dispute. 


DeTelopment  of  Speedier  Commniiication 
by  Use  of  Helicopter 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WASHINOTON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  can 
the  helicopter  facilitate  trade  and  foster 
economic  development  by  speeding  com- 
munications between  cities  separated  by 
lakes,  sounds,  straits,  and,  for  full  meas- 
ure, mountains? 

Because  free  enterprise  thinks  so.  Hell- 
copter  Airlines,  Inc.,  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
proposes  such  a  service.  I  have  asked 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in  the  study 
of  this  application  to  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  economy  of  a  region 
such  as  that  bordering  the  Puget  Soimd. 

In  an  economy  where  speed  of  com- 
munication is  constantly  becoming  more 
important,  the  helicopter  has  special  sig- 
nificance where  boat  and  ferry  carry  the 
special  delivery  along  with  the  heavy 
freight. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  better 
communications  would  serve  the  needs 
and  interests  of  the  area.  Sometimes 
the  advantages  of  fast  delivery  service 
are  not  fully  appreciated  imtil  such  serv- 
ice becomes  available.  In  this  case,  how- 
ever, the  pioneer  spirit  which  seeks  out 
means  to  span  natural  barriers  will  be 
of  assistance  to  the  pioneers  in  the  heli- 
copter service. 

The  CAB  wlU  consider,  undoubtedly, 
the  essentiality  of  faster  communica- 
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tlon  to  the  future  development  of  the 
Puget  Sound  region.  Local  air  service 
has  long  been  recognized  by  business  and 
professional  people  as  improving  the 
community  by  bringing  the  source  closer 
in  time  to  the  need. 

Speedy  transportation  will  increase  the 
number  of  potential  customers  at  both 
ends  of  the  line.  It  will  bring  the  now 
isolated  communities  closer  to  the  ware- 
house stocked  with  high-priced  items, 
whether  they  be  drugs  or  tools,  and  they 
thus  become  almost  immediately  avail- 
able. 


ResoIorioB  Approved  by  VeteraBs  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
Department  of  Kansas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OT  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  approval  heretofore  granted,  I  am 
including  copies  of  resolutions  adopted 
at  the  thirty-second  £(nnual  encamp- 
ment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Kansas,  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Hutchinson,  Kans.,  June  6.  7,  and  8, 
1952: 

Review   Texts  and   Compel   Stttdt^of 
Amk«tcak  History 

Whereas  the  public-school  system  for 
nearly  800  years  held  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  and  was  pointed  to  with 
pride:  and 

Whereas  our  American  theory  of  educa- 
tion has  always  considered  cur  public  edu- 
cational schcxjl  system  as  a  bulwark  of  free- 
dom, the  primary  function  of  which  has 
been  to  educate  the  child;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  free  of  politics  and 
propaganda  untU  recently  when  many  text- 
books have  been  slanted  purposely  toward 
a  coUectlvlst  state  of  government  or  statlsm; 
and 

Whereas  the  theme  of  "one  world"  runs 
through  a  great  number  of  textbooks  where 
the  Inference  of  world  government  Is  Ines- 
capable and  some  textbooks  are  slanted  to- 
ward Fabian  socialism  or  even  communism; 
and 

Whereas  parents  and  taxpayers  have  a 
primary  right  to  know  what  books  are 
chosen  to  educate  their  children  to  be  loyal 
American  citizens;  and 

Whereas  the  mandatory  study  of  Ameri- 
can history  in  the  schools  insures  that  the 
students  relive  the  glorious  history  that  has 
been  ours  and  Instills  In  them  a  feeling  of 
pride  In  otur  country,  a  condition  that  does 
not  exist  in  most  States  where  the  average 
mandatory  study  of  American  history  Is 
about  12  percent:  and 

Whereas  It  Is  Imperative  that  students  In 
oijr  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  be 
taught  only  from  textbooks  which  contain 
the  true  facts  of  Americans  history  and  in- 
spire devotion  to  American  principles  of  in- 
dependence and  freedom;   and 

Whereas  there  Is  ne«d  to  encourage  pa- 
triotic, well-qualified  teachers  to  continue 
contributing  their  abilities  to  our  educa- 
tional system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 


Resolved  by  the  Department  of  Kansas, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wart  of  the  United 
States,  That  we  recommend  to  the  Governor 
that  action  be  taken  to  Investigate  the 
bocks  \ised  In  the  public  schools,  colleges, 
and  other  educational  training  institutions 
in  this  State  for  the  purpose  of  locating  and 
ellmlnatlnj?  such  textbooks  which  are  con- 
sidered xindeslrable  from  the  American  point 
of  view;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  one-half  of  the  members 
of  the  investigating  committee  shall  be  par- 
ents who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory be  made  mandatory  In  the  public 
schools,  colleges,  universities,  military  train- 
ing camps,  and  other  educational  training 
institutions  on  the  grounds  that  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  this  country  became  great  and 
of  the  people  who  made  it  that  way  should 
be  considered  a  fundamental  part  of  an 
Aixierlcan's  education;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  teachers  who  are  patrioti- 
cally devoted  and  otherwise  qualified  to  pro- 
mote the  Ideas  set  forth  above  be  encouraged 
to  continue  their  services  In  our  educational 
system  through  assurances  of  proper  Qnan- 
cial  support  so  that  they  may  adeqiiately 
provide  for  themselves  and  their  famlUes; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  tiie  leaders  of  both  the  State  sen- 
ate and  house  of  representatives,  to  the 
State  commissioner  of  education,  to  the  State 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  and  to  other  persons  and  such 
publications  as  are  deemed  appropriate. 

Whereas  1  year  ago  the  Department  of 
Kansas  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  expressed 
strong  opposition  to  the  deferment  of  draft 
ellglbles  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  afford 
enrollment  in  college;  and 

Whereas  our  strongest  words  were  inade- 
quate to  bring  defeat  of  the  deferment,  but 
rather  Ijrought  upon  us  the  criticism  of  a 
few  educators:  and 

Whereas  the  antics  of  draft-deferred 
"panty  raiders"  who  rlKhtfully  should  be 
serving  alongside  their  fellow  clttsens  la  Ko- 
rea lias  clearly  demonstrated  the  sort  of  Irre- 
sponslbUity  which  coUege  deferments  have 
encouraged:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  ttUs  thirty-second  annual 
encampment  Department  of  Kansas  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  repeat  its  opposition  to  col- 
lege deferments  from  military  service. 

VkTBUNS'  Kmploticknt   Riohts 

Whereas  some  800,000  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  now  being  released  from 
service  each  year;  and 

Whereas  a  large  percent  of  these  ex-service- 
men vacated  positions  in  civilian  industries 
to  enter  the  Armed  Forces;  and 

Whereas  section  9  of  the  universal  military 
training  statute  guarantees  such  persons  the 
right  to  return  to  the  positions  formerly 
held:  and 

Whereas  the  Bxireau  of  Veterans'  Reem- 
ployment RighU  has  been  charged  by  the 
Congress  with  the  responsibility  of  assisting 
ex-servicemen  In  the  exercise  of  these  reem- 
ployment rights:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  thirty-second  annual 
encampment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Department  of  Kansas,  at  Hutchinson,  Kana., 
on  June  7,  1952.  urge  the  Congress  to  pro- 
Vide  sufficient  funds  to  the  Bureau  of  Vet- 
erans' Reemployment  Rights,  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  to  enable  such  Liu-eau 
to  fully  assist  ez-servlceznen  in  the  exercise 
of  their  reemployment  rights;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
ftirnished  the  national  commander  and  de- 


partment officers  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  m  the  Ocngrees  from 
Kansas. 

VrmuNs  Eiu>u3Ticxjrr  Sravicc 

Whereas  the  Veterans  Kmployment  Service. 
United  States  Department  of  Labor,  is  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  United  States  Employment 
Service,  with  delegated  authority  to  aMure 
veterans  of  priority  in  Job  placements  and  to 
assist  veterans  in  all  employment  problems: 
and 

Whereas  some  800.000  memljers  of  the 
Armed  Forces  are  being  released  from  serv- 
ice annually;  and 

Whereas  many  of  these  ex-eervlcemen  have 
had  llttlf  or  no  work  experience  prior  to 
entering  the  Armed  Forces  and  w;ll  need  as- 
sistance m  flnding  svdtable  employment: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  thirty-second  annual 
encampment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars.  Department  of  Kansas,  at  Hutchin- 
son. Kans  .  on  June  7.  1952.  urge  the  Congress 
to  appropriate  sufBclent  funds  to  enable  the 
Veterans  E^mployment  Servloe  to  fully  assist 
Teterans  in  their  employment  problems;  and 
be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  reeolutlon  be 
fuml&hed  to  the  national  officers  and  to  the 
Senators  and  Representatives  In  the  Con- 
gress from  Kansas. 

RXXSTABIISH  FTOERAr  BOAXD  OF 

HoarTTALrrATioK 

Whereas  the  Federal  Board  of  Hospitaliza- 
tion was  created  November  1,  1921,  during 
th3  Harding  administration  as  an  advisory 
b^ard  to  the  President,  and  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  coordinating  the  construc- 
tion programs  of  aU  Federal  hospitals,  and 
to  suuidardlze  rpqulremeuts.  to  expedite  tlie 
Interdepar tment  use  of  existing  Ooveriiment 
faciliUes,  to  eliminate  duplication  In  the  pur- 
chase of  rupplles.  and  the  erection  of  bulld- 
Inpe:  and 

Whereas  through  the  yeers  the  Federal 
Board  of  HoepttallBatlon  did  efficiently  and 
effectively  coordinate  the  construction  pro- 
grams of  the  several  Federal  departmenta 
concerned  so  as  to  avotd  waste  and  the  build- 
ing of  (acuities  with  overlapping  responal- 
bilKies;  and 

Whereas  President  Franklin  D  Rooeerelt 
on  August  1.  1943.  abolished  the  Federal 
Board  of  Hospitalisation  ms  originally  con- 
stituted and  recreated  the  Board  as  an  ad - 
Tlsory  board  to  the  Director  ct  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  with  appruximateiy  the  same 
objectives  as  those  crlglnAUy  assigned  in  the 
Harding  administration;   and 

Whereas  President  Harry  S  Truman  on 
June  25.  1948,  abolished  the  Federal  Board 
of  Hospitalization,  effective  June  30,  1»4«, 
and  aastgned  Its  duties  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  thiu  eliminating 
the  representation  on  the  Board  of  the  var- 
ious Government  departments  responsible 
for  Federal  hospitalization;  and 

Whereas  the  abolishment  of  the  Federal 
Board  of  HosptUlization  has  created  a  cha- 
otic condition  in  that  there  is  no  coordina- 
tion of  the  activities  of  the  eereral  govern- 
mental de{>artinents  concerned:  Now.  there- 
lore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Department  cf  Kan$MS, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  ths  United 
States.  That  we  demand  the  Federal  Board 
of  Horpltallzatlon  be  reeetablisbed  as  an  ad- 
visory board  to  the  President,  as  it  was  origi- 
nally created  in  the  Harding  administration, 
for  the  purpose  of  coordlnatlnc;  the  hospital 
activities  of  the  various  Crovemment  depart- 
menta to  the  end  that  adequate  hospital 
service  may  be  made  conveniently  available 
to  all  persons  entitled  to  same,  and  at  a 
minimum  of  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer. 
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United  State*  Aides  Swarm  Oyer  Europe 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr  Speak- 
er, during  the  debate  on  the  Mutual 
Security  Assistance  Program  a  few  weeks 
ago.  It  was  argued  with  considerable 
force  that  the  Mutual  Security  Adminis- 
tration personnel,  along  with  State  De- 
partment personnel,  have  been  roaming 
a'.l  over  Europe  and  interfering  with 
legitimate  operations.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
my  personal  surprise  on  last  Friday,  June 
20.  Michael  L.  Hoffman,  writing  from 
Bonn.  Germany,  in  the  New  York  Times, 
emphasizes  the  charges  that  have  been 
made,  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  inserting  the  article  at  this 
point.  The  Mutual  Security  A.ssistance 
Appropriation  should  be  reduced  further 
In  order  to  avoid  the  charges  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  makes  in  his  article: 
UNTTrt)  States  Ikkino  Etrmopx  bt  Swakm  or 
Arors — OaoAKUUTioK  Found  Bad  ro« 
Amuucak  iKFLtnuvcx  on  Economic  Rx- 
covsar 

(By  Michael  L.  Hoffman) 
Bonn.  Oexmant.  June  19. — The  United 
States  Government's  influence  as  a  promoter 
of  European  economic  cooperation  has  suf- 
fered a  marked  decline  lately  among  top-level 
Western  Europ>ean  officials. 

With  Increasing  frankness,  men  In  varloiu 
countries  who  have  been  the  real  driving 
force  in  the  whole  postwar  movement  for 
remaking  the  European  economy  in  a  more 
sensible  form  are  expressing  Irritation  and 
despair  at  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  overseas  operations  are  being  handled. 
There  are  not  many  of  these  men.  They 
are  the  people  seen  at  nearly  every  Important 
International  meeting,  a  small  but  valiant 
band  of  architects  of  the  new  Europe  of 
which  the  Organization  for  European  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation,  the  European  Coal  and 
Steel  Community,  and  the  European  Defense 
Community  are  the  main  symbols  and.  it  Is 
hoped,  precursors.  They  are  the  people  on 
wtioae  continued  enthusiastic  cooperation 
the  United  States  mxist  rely  completely  for 
translating  the  policies  to  which  the  United 
States  is  committed  into  terms  that  wlU 
make  them  workable  in  Europe. 

roLiCT  aduinistration  SCOtXD 
Unlike  their  political  ministers,  these  civil 
servsnts  are  worried  not  so  much  about  the 
possible  overturn  of  American  policy  as  the 
result  of  the  coming  elections  as  they  are 
about  the  way  In  which  the  present  policies 
are  administered.  If  their  criticism  could 
be  summed  up  In  one  word  It  would  be 
"overorganlzation." 

There  are  so  many  American  officials  deal- 
ing at  so  many  levels  with  European  govern- 
ments on  so  many  different  aspects  of  eco- 
nomic policy  that  very  often  one  branch  of 
the  United  States  Government  does  not  even 
know  what  another  Is  doing  In  a  European 
capital.  Rightly  or  wrongly.  Europeans  who 
have  to  deal  with  United  States  agencies 
believe  that  a  great  deal  of  this  activity  Is 
solely  a  result  of  the  efforts  on  the  part  of 
various  Americans  to  justify  what  are,  on 
ch«  whole,  rather  pleasant  Jobs. 

•The  amount  of  Interference  in  our  do- 
mestic economic  affairs  has  Increased  In  al- 
most direct  proportion  to  the  decrease  In 
American   aid,"  one  high  official   of   an  ex- 


tremely competently  run  country  said  re- 
cently. The  increasing  complication  of  the 
laws  establishing  aid  programs  and  the  in- 
clusion of  numerous  minor  and  In  them- 
selves perfectly  laudable  conditions  for  aid 
recipients  has  Just  meant  that  many  more 
jobs  and  that  many  more  points  at  which 
American  officials  feel  bound  to  "poke  their 
noses  into  our  affairs,"  this  official,  among 
the  greatest  friends  of  United  States  In 
Europe,  added. 

The  Increasing  amount  of  protocol  sxir- 
roundlng  American  officials  is  also  getting 
Europ>eans  down.  "We  don't  mind  having 
Ambassador  so-and-so  visit  us,"  one  official 
recently  remarked,  "but  we  do  mind  his 
bringing  his  whole  court  along." 

When  16  or  20  United  States  officials,  in- 
cluding men  of  ambassadorial  rank,  gen- 
erals, and  ministers,  descend  on  a  small 
European  capital  they  all  have  to  be  enter- 
tained often  by  officials  who  can  barely  make 
ends  meet  on  low  European  salaries.  They 
all  have  to  be  "briefed"  and  they  all  have 
to  meet  the  Important  people  in  the  local 
administration — all  of  whom  have  plenty  of 
work  of  their  own  to  do. 

IMPEDIMENT   TO   OBJECTIVIBS 

European  officials  on  whom  these  burdens 
fall  are  convinced  that  over-elaboration  of 
American  operations  in  Europe  is  both  hurt- 
ing Amerlcan-Euroj>ean  relations  and  Im- 
peding the  advance  toward  commonly  held 
objectives.  They  believe  a  drastic  simplifi- 
cation of  American  representation  In  Europe 
and  the  elimination  of  many  aspects  of  the 
aid  programs  Involving  more  or  less  interfer- 
ence in  domestic  affairs  of  E\u-opean  coun- 
tries are  necessary  to  get  cooperation  back  on 
the  right  track. 

While  there  are  good  economic  consid- 
erations behind  the  slogan  of  "trade  Instead 
of  aid"  that  has  become  the  keynote  of  West- 
ern Europe's  approach  to  the  United  States, 
a  good  deal  of  the  phrase's  popularity  in 
circles  where  these  attitudes  really  count  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  feeling  that  the 
apparatus  constructed  by  the  United  States 
in  ICurope  on  the  basis  of  the  aid  programs 
must  be  got  rid  of  at  almost  any  price. 


Will  Mankind  Destroy  Itself? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  5.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  behind  all 
the  important  preconvention  talk  and 
the  excitement  of  a  major  presidential 
election,  thoughtful  men  and  women  the 
world  over  are  concerned  with  the  cen- 
tral international  problem  of  our  times, 
the  fear  of  another  world  war.  It  is 
certain  that  in  such  a  war.  atomic  weap- 
ons, including  the  atom  bomb,  guided 
atomic  missiles,  and  atomic  artillery 
would  be  as  commonplace  as  the  con- 
ventional weapons  of  World  War  11.  But 
there  is  at  least  a  definite  possibility 
that  the  speeded-up  tempo  of  scientific 
research  which  comes  with  any  war  or 
threat  of  war  may  lead  to  the  produc- 
tion of  hydrogen  bombs  during  any  such 
conflict. 

We  cannot  visualize  in  our  own  coun- 
txy  the  degree  of  devastation,  which 
even  the  atom  bomb  can  wreak.  The 
damage  which  100.000  tons  of  high  ex- 


plosive can  do  in  a  concentrates)  area 
is  staggering.  Imagine  then  the  damage 
which  the  potential  hydrogen  bomb  can 
inflict,  with  an  estimated  explosive 
power  of  2,000,000  tons  of  TNT  in  a  lim- 
ited area.  The  scientists  suggest  that 
one  such  bomb  could  wipe  out  100  square 
miles,  leveling  every  large  building  and 
burning  out  the  rest,  with  a  loss  of  life 
which  might  well  be  complete. 

With  such  superbombs  in  our  hands — 
and  also  In  the  hands  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  possesses  all  the  basic  knowledge 
we  had  to  begin  with— the  issue  of  world 
peace  is  no  longer  an  academic  proposi- 
tion. We  must  have  it  if  mankind  is 
not  to  destroy  itself  outright. 


Advertising  of  Alcoholic  Beverages 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOtrrH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
hereto  a  voluminous  petition  consisting 
of  1,748  names  of  residents  of  Beaumont, 
Tex.,  addressed  to  Members  of  Congress, 
reading  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  advertising  of  beer  (alcoholic 
beverages)  on  radio,  television,  billboard, 
magazines,  etc.,  has  reached  alarming  pro- 
portions. Invading  areas  most  Important, 
such  as  sf>orts,  news,  and  otherwise  cultural 
broadcasts:  and 

Whereas  beer  contains  alcohol,  a  narcotic, 
which  \s  unquestionably  responsible  for  anti- 
social actions  among  Its  users  and  therefore 
having  no  basis  for  the  claim  of  equal  adver- 
tising rights  with  other  Industries  or  busi- 
nesses: and 

Whereas  such  advertising  Interferes  with 
our  legitimate  rights  to  enjoy  magazines, 
radio,  television,  etc.,  without  being  sub- 
jected to  the  abominable  advertising  which 
falsely  portrays  alcoholic  beverages  as  con- 
tributing to  sociability  and  gracious  living; 

We.  the  undersigned,  urge  you  to  use  your 
influence  In  support  of  the  Bryson  bill  (H.  R. 
2188)  to  prohibit  the  transportation  of 
alcoholic-beverage  advertising  in  interstate 
commerce  and  ban  Its  broadcasting  over  the 
air. 


American  Legion  Demands  Open  Hearings 
OB  SUve-Labor  Situation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OF  WISCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  American  Legion,  through  its  na- 
tional commander,  Etonald  E.  Wilson,  has 
requested  a  United  Nations  committee 
considering  the  question  of  forced  labor 
to  open  its  hearings  to  the  press  and 
public  so  that  the  world  may  know  what 
the  Issues  are  in  connection  with  charges 
of  slave  labor  directed  against  ttie  Sofviet 
Union  and  its  satellites. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  hearings  began  on  June 
10  with  consideration  by  the  U.  N.  Com- 
mission of  questionnaires  that  it  had  di- 
rected to  interested  agencies.  On  June 
16.  witnesses  were  prepared  to  testify 
and  one  Dr.  Papanek,  of  the  Council  of 
Free  Czechoslovakia,  testified.  Consid- 
erable pressure  has  been  applied  to  the 
Commission  to  keep  the  hearings  secret 
and  in  executive  session  and  it  was  on 
this  point  that  Commander  Wilson  en- 
tered his  protest  against  this  practice. 
Commander  Wilson  spoke  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Legions  3,000  000  members, 
veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  n,  and 
of  the  Korean  veterans  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  representatives  of  free 
groups  of  other  satellite  nations  under 
Soviet  domination  are  being  heard  by 
the  Commission,  particularly  Poland. 
Hungary.  Bulgaria,  and  Rimiania.  with 
groups  from  the  three  Baltic  nations 
that  are  under  Soviet  domination.  Ac- 
cording to  figures  prepared  by  European 
experts,  there  are  not  less  than  10,000  030 
persons  in  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  slave-labor 
camps  with  about  1.000,000  victims  in 
the  labor  camps  of  the  satellites. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  situation  that 
demands  the  attention  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  all  the  free  nations 
In  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker.  Commander 
Wilson  pointed  out  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Ramaswaml  Muduliar,  chairman  of  the 
Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Forced  Labor, 
that  publicity  is  an  Indispensable  weapon 
with  which  to  meet  the  threat  to  civili- 
zation embodied  in  the  return  of  human 
slavery  to  the  modem  world.  It  is.  as  he 
said,  inconceivable  to  us  that  any  valid 
object  can  be  served  by  conducting  be- 
hind closed  doors  an  inquiry  of  such 
critical  importance.  Surely  the  objects 
of  peace  and  freedom  to  which  the 
United  Nations  organization  is  dedi- 
cated can  best  be  served  if  the  witnesses 
who  appear  are  enabled  to  speak  directly 
to  the  judgment  and  conscience  of  a  free 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commission  which  is  con- 
ducting these  hearings  came  into  being 
as  a  result  of  a  resolution  sponsored  by 
two  agencies  of  the  United  Nations, 
namely,  the  International  Labor  Office 
and  the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  at 
Santiago.  Chile,  in  March  1951.  The 
hearings  now  under  way  in  New  York 
were  to  last  Into  July,  with  the  Commis- 
sion then  adjourning  to  continue  hear- 
ings next  October  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, and  it  is  expected  that  a  final  re- 
port will  be  submitted  to  the  United 
Nations  in  March  of  1953. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  as  part 
of  my  remarks  a  letter  addressed  by  Don- 
ald E.  Wilson,  national  commander  of 
the  American  Legion,  to  Sir  Ramaswaml 
Muduliar,  Chairman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mission on  Forced  Labor  of  the  United 
Nations,  under  date  of  June  20,  1952 : 

Jvnn:  20.  1952. 
Sir  Ramaswami  Mudttliab, 

Cfiainnan,    Ad    Hoc    Commission    on 
Forced   Labor,   the    United  Nations, 
Neva  York.  N.  Y. 
Dear  Six:  As  natloDal  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  representing  some  3,000.000 
American  veterans  of  both  world  wars,  I  wish 
to  express  our  gratification  at  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commission  on  Forced 


Labor  which  you  head,  and  the  decision  of 
your  Commission  to  hold  a  series  of  hearings 
on  this  vital  Issue.  No  more  important  In- 
quiry has  eTer  been  tmdertaken  by  an  agency 
of  the  United  Nations.  We  have  been  great- 
ly Impressed  by  the  evidence  that  has  thus 
far  been  presented,  although  It  has  been 
meagerly  reported  In  the  press,  and  by  the 
evident  determination  of  the  Commlaslon  to 
conduct  a  cocnprehenslve  and  unbiased  in- 
vestigation. 

We  are  greatly  dlstiirbed,  however,  by  the 
fact  that  thus  far  the  Commission's  hearings 
have  been  closed.  Surely  pubUclty  Is  an  In- 
dispensable weapon  with  which  to  meet  the 
threat  to  civilization  embodied  In  the  return 
of  human  slavery  to  the  modern  world.  It 
Is  In  fact  Inconceivable  to  us  that  any  valid 
object  can  be  served  by  conducting  behind 
closed  doors  an  inquiry  of  such  critical  Im- 
portance. Surely  the  objects  of  peace  and 
freedom  to  which  the  United  Nations  organi- 
zation Is  dedicated  can  best  be  served  If  the 
witnesses  who  appear  before  you  are  enabled 
to  speak  directly  to  the  Judgment  and  con- 
science of  the  world. 

We  therefore  strongly  urge  that  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Commission,  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  be  thrown  open  to  the  press 
and  to  all  other  communications  media. 

With  all  good  wishes  to  you  for  the  success 
of  yotir  Commission  In  all  Its  endeavors.  I 
am, 

Respectfully  yours. 

Donald  R.  Wilson, 
Commander,  the  American  Legion. 


Grab  for  Niagara 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILUAM  £.  MILLER 

or  WEW  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  19S2 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rkcord  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  well-written  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  Tuesday.  June  17.  1952, 
edition  of  the  Lockport  Union-Sun  and 
Journal,  Lockport.  N.  Y.,  in  support  of 
the  Capehart-Miller  bill,  which  provides 
for  the  further  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  from  the  Niagara  Palls 
and  River  by  private  enterprise.  The 
editorial  follows: 

Gkab  por  Nl&gaka 

Though  this  newspaper  has  time  and  again 
expressed  opposition  to  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mont's  proposal  to  take  over  the  further  de- 
velopment of  Niagara  power,  we  are  glad  to 
present  another  voice  on  the  subject. 

The  Northeast  Farm  Foundation,  under 
the  heading  "Socialistic  Grab  for  Niagara," 
had  this  to  say  In  its  monthly  economic  letter 
for  June: 

"Tne  Washington  bureaucracy  has  a  well- 
planned  Invasion  of  the  Northeast  all  laid 
out — this  time  In  the  electric  power  field. 

"Niagara  Falls  can  properly  be.  and  is  go- 
ing to  be.  tapped  for  further  power  develop- 
ment. The  Federal  Government,  more  par- 
ticularly the  Interior  Department,  is  mobiliz- 
ing all  Its  socialistic  cohorts  and  allies  to 
move  In  on  Niagara  and  take  over.  It  Is 
pushing  a  biU  In  Congress,  the  Lehman - 
Roosevelt  bill,  to  provide  for  such  Federal 
power  development  and  control.  It  is  now 
bsglnnlng  a  big  propaganda  drive  for  the 
Idea  and  for  that  bill. 


"What>  the  deeper  meaning  of  this  movef 
It  Is  the  opening  battle  In  a  campaign  to  put 
under  bureaucratic  control  the  basic  facul- 
ties of  tbie  Northeast.  R  is  »  mo-n  toward 
socialization  of  our  economic  assets.  Ifs 
another  one — and  a  major  one — of  these 
Federal  grabs  for  complete  control  o»er  our 
way  of  living — at  taxpayers'  expense.  Once 
In  Government  hands,  bow  miich  would  any 
of  US  have  to  say  about  service,  coet,  or 
regulation? 

"Private  enterprise  has  given  this  country 
more  and  cheaper  electric  power  In  one  gen- 
eration than  any  bureaucracy  conld  have 
don-  In  a  thousand  years.  Private  enter- 
prise can.  and  Is  ready  to.  develop  mure  fxrwer 
out  of  Niagara.  But  tt  Is  hamstrung  by  the 
socialistic  sclMme  of  the  Washington  plan- 
n«ar8." 

The  foundation  has  mentioned  the  Fed- 
eral bUl.  Let  us  remind  our  readers  that 
there  Is  another  which  Congress  has  be*n 
asked  to  consider  and  which  we  hope  will 
be  pa.<Med  Into  law — the  private  enterprise 
Capehart  Miller  blU.  sponsored  by  Senator 
Hokcxa  Capxrakt  of  Indiana,  a  former  Ni- 
agara area  resident,  and  Representative 
WnxiAif  K.  MujLSB.  of  Mew  York,  a  resident 
of  Lockport 

SulScicnt  support  of  the  Capehart-MlUer 
bUl  win  "Tiamstrlng"  the  Federal  bill  and  Its 
"grab  for  Niagara  " 


Is  99  Ceats  Per  Hoar  Prosperity? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURENCE  CANNON 

or  MTssouai 

IN  THE  HOTjai  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  V  ES 

Monday.  June  23.  1952 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
is  about  to  adjourn.  But  its  tasks  sure 
not  completed  until  farm  prosperity  is 
assured. 

The  Nation  was  never  so  prosperoua. 
Prices  are  higher,  wages  are  higher,  tiank 
deposits  are  higher — for  everybody  ex- 
cept the  farmer. 

The  fanner  is  feeding  the  Nation  more 
generously  than  ever  before.  And  the 
cost  of  food  Is  taking  a  smaller  p>ercent- 
age  of  the  average  family's  income.  But 
hogs  and  eggs  are  half  the  price  they 
brought  the  fanner  when  industry  and 
labor  were  getting  vastly  less  than  they 
are  getting  today. 

Machinery  is  higher,  fertilizer  Is 
higher,  farm  labor  Is  higher.  Everjrthing 
that  enters  into  the  farmer's  cost  of  liv- 
ing and  cost  of  production  is  higher,  but 
his  income  is  lower. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
that  for  the  week  ending  Tuesday.  June 
17.  1952.  farm  prices,  already  at  the  low- 
est level  in  years,  was  pushed  3  3  percent 
further  down  the  line. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  June  20, 
1952,  says  lower  prices  and  higher  costs 
will  cut  the  farmer's  net  income  below 
any  ratio  received  since  the  war. 

The  best  summary  of  the  situation  Is 
found  in  the  editorial  by  P.  V.  Heinkel, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Farmers  As- 
sociation, and  recently  appointed  by 
President  Truman  on  the  much  publi- 
cized Missouri  River  Basin  Commission, 
appearing  in  the  issue  of  the  Missouri 
Parmer  for  June  1952,  Just  received  In 
Washington,  as  follows; 
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Is  68  Cents  ptm  Houi  Paosprarrrt 

(By   P.   V.   Heinkel,    president,   Missouri 
Farmers  Association) 

A  false  Impression  has  been  gained  by  the 
general  public  that  fanners  have  been  en- 
Joying  unprecedented  prosperity.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  false  impression  has  been 
prevalent  ever  since  World  War  II. 

News  commentators  over  the  radio  have 
from  time  to  time  taken  back-handed  slaps 
•t  fanners  for  receiving  Government  aid 
whUe,  they  hint,  food  prices  have  skyrock- 
eted. Comedians  on  radio  programs  have 
cracked  Jokes  about  the  high  price  of  meat 
and  other  food  products.  It's  small  wonder 
that  the  average  American  has  gained  a  false 
Impression  about  the  well-being  of  farmers. 

This  false  impression  has  reflected  Itself 
In  demands  for  cutting  down  USDA  appro- 
priations for  various  farm  aids,  such  as  soU 
conservation,  loans  to  REA-flnanced  coopera- 
tives, and  others;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
It  has  Intensified  the  attacks  by  unthinking 
people  against  farmer-owned  cooperatives. 

It  app)ear8  that  only  farmers  themselves 
realize  how  false  the  Impression  Is  that  they 
have  not  been  getting  rich  at  the  consumer's 
expense.  They  know  because  they've  been 
hit  directly  In  the  pocketbook,  and  hard.  It's 
small  wonder  that  many  farmers  are  shocked 
and  amazed  at  the  talk  of  the  danger  of 
Inflation  while  hU  price  level  and  Income  go 
downward. 

This  Is  the  situation  of  the  average  farmer. 
Here's  what  his  Income  has  been;  69  oenU 
an  hour  for  labor.  8  percent  Interest  on  in- 
vestment. 0  for  management. 

How   does   thU  compare   with   workers   In 

Industry?    Here  are  some  figures  which  show 

how   the   farmer's   hourly   Income   compares 

with  others: 

Average 

per  hour 

Manufacturing  workers $1.69 

Building  and  construction  workers.-     2.20 

RetaU  trade  workers 1-25 

Parm    people ••• 

And  how  does  the  farmer's  5  percent  In- 
terest on  hU  total  Investment  for  farm  real 
estate,  livestock,  equipment,  and  working 
capital  compare  with  proflU  on  net  corpor- 
ate Investment,  after  corporation  taxes,  of  all 
corporations?  According  to  records  of  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission,  all  corporations 
received  15  percent  In  1960. 

The  farmer  does  not  receive  a  cent  for 
management  of  his  business,  and  thU  not- 
withstanding the  business  of  farming  has 
become  mighty  complex.  Back  In  the  pio- 
neer days  a  man  with  a  strong  back  and 
a  team  of  mules  could  farm,  but  those  days 
have  long  since  disappeared. 

Today  a  farmer  has  to  be  a  soil  sp)eclallst. 
a  seed  expert,  a  machinist;  he's  got  to  under- 
stand all  about  Insect  pests  and  disease,  be  a 
financial  expert,  and  a  lot  more  besides.  And 
for  all  of  this  knowledge,  plus  the  hard  work 
In  management,  he  receives  zero. 

This  spring  farmers  were  caught  In  an- 
other squeeze.  We  had  to  liquidate  otir  brood 
sows  and  laying  hens.  If  thU  year's  crops 
are  not  good,  and  their  outcome  depends 
upon  the  weather  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  farmers  will  be  In  an  unfavorable 
position.  We  wonder  If  a  lot  of  them  won't 
look  longingly  at  the  minimum  wage  scale  of 
75  cents  per  hour  In  Industry  that  was  legal- 
ized  by  Uncle  Sam. 

Another  way  to  look  at  the  farmer's  situa- 
tion Is  In  food  costs  to  consumers.  It  hasn't 
been  too  many  years  ago  when  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  worker's  pay  check  was  spent 
for  food.  Today  about  25  percent  of  the  pay 
check  goes  for  food — and  better  quality  food 
and  of  greater  variety,  too.  It's  pretty  hard 
to  convince  workers  and  housewives  who  buy 
groceries  of  this  great  change,  but  it's  true 
nonetheless. 

It  Is  also  true  that  consumers  eat  more 
food  than  ever  before  and  the  people  are 


healthier  and  live  longer.  Children  today 
grow  taller  than  their  parents  and  grand- 
parents, and  this  miast  be  true  because  of 
better  nutrition. 

We  are  feeding  the  American  people  more 
abundantly  and  with  better  quality  foods 

than  ever  before — better,  indeed,  than  the 
people  of  any  other  nation  are  being  fed. 
Besides,  farmers — fewer  farmers  than  ever 
before — have  fed  the  Armed  Forces  of  two 
world  wars,  plus  the  Korean  war,  as  well  as 
helped  to  feed  the  people  in  other  lands. 

Working  people  have  been  guaranteed  a 
minimum  wage,  industry  has  been  given 
protection  such  as  the  tariff,  and  certain 
charges  such  as  rail  rates  and  utility  rates 
are  guaranteed  by  law.  But  when  farmers 
receive  any  kind  of  aid  from  the  Govern- 
ment, such  as  aid  In  conserving  our  soil 
and  loans  to  alleviate  our  electric  power 
shortages,  we  are  criticized. 

We  are  also  attacked  for  trying  to  help 
ourselves  through  cooperative  effort,  and 
misguided  businessmen,  many  of  whom  are 
being  partially  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment, make  liberal  contributions  to  the  no- 
torious NTEA,  which  seeks  to  destroy  fjumers' 
cooperatives. 

There's  only  one  way  farmers  can  ever 
protect  themselves — protect  the  gains  they 
have  made  and  win  for  themselves  their 
fair  share  of  the  national  Income — and  that 
is  to  make  their  farm  organizations  and 
cooperatives  stronger  through  active  mem- 
bership and  patronage. 

It  will  help  not  a  whit  to  complain.  Ac- 
tion is  the  only  thing  that  wlU  count. 


Over  Niafara 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NXW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Sp>eaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  well-written  editorial  which 
appeared  in  the  April  29,  1952.  edition 
of  the  Kennebec  Journal,  Augusta, 
Maine,  in  support  of  the  Capehart-Miller 
bill,  which  provides  for  the  further  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise.     The  editorial  follows : 

OVXR  NlAOAZA 

The  conflict  between  public  p>ower  and 
privately  financed  electric  utUltles  is  com- 
ing to  a  head  at  Niagara  Falls.  Here  the 
Issue  Is  so  clear  It's  hard  to  see  how  Con- 
gress and  the  pubUc  can  possibly  be  con- 
fused. 

In  most  other  big  Government  projects, 
power,  as  provided  by  law,  Is  only  a  by- 
product of  a  project  primarily  designed  for 
Irrigation  and  flood  control.  But  in  the  case 
of  Niagara  the  sole  objective  is  to  produce 
power  In  direct  competition  with  private 
enterprise. 

To  make  the  Issue  even  more  glaring,  flve 
long-establUhed  electric  companies  are  ready 
and  anxious  to  construct  the  project.  They 
have  even  introduced  legislation  in  the  form 
of  the  Capehart-Miller  bUl  to  allow  them  to 
do  the  Job.  This  bill  U  in  effect  an  alterna- 
tive to  legislation  sought  by  the  Interior 
Department  giving  the  Government  author- 
ity to  do  the  Job. 

The  project  would  coet  $350,000,000.  If 
the  Government  builds  the  projects.  It  wm 
mean   going  Into  debt   another  third  at  a 


bUUon  for  Just  one  power  plant.  It  would, 
of  course,  be  tax  free. 

If  the  private  companies  build  it,  a  third 
of  a  billion  dollars  will  go  to  work  paying 
Interest,  the  companies  would  add  at  least 
$28,000,000  a  year  taxes  to  the  $136,000,000 
they  already  pay  In  Pederal,  State,  and  local 
levies.  They  could  draw  on  their  existing 
plants  to  provide  the  steam-generated  power 
and  other  volume  needed  for  a  steady  flow. 
And  they'd  use  to  a  great  extent  their  exist- 
ing transmission  lines  while  the  Government 
would  have  to  build  new  lines  paraUellng 
theirs. 

How  can  Congress  possibly  hesitate?  For 
one  reason  only,  the  myth  of  low-cost  power. 
Without  paying  huge  principal  charges 
(which  you,  Mr.  Taxpayer  will  pay),  with  no 
Interest  and  taxes  to  pay,  of  course  the 
Goveriunent  can  undersell  private  utilities. 
And  it  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  with 
so  much  cheap  power  available  elsewhere 
in  the  country.  New  York  State  needs  it  in 
order  to  compete. 

What  happens  if  this  principle  Is  carried 
to  Its  ultimate  extreme?  As  more  and  more 
power  becomes  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpayers,  less  and  less  power 
pays  It  own  way.  TlJe  tax  load  becomes  in- 
creasingly heavy  on  those  that  do  pay  their 
own  way  untU,  finally,  they  are  all  forced 
to  give  Into  complete  nationalization  of 
power. 

With  this  Important  Industry  removed 
from  private  enterprise,  others,  tmder  a 
crushing  tax  load,  will  be  forced  to  call  for 
Goveriunent  subsldatlon.  The  final  result 
can  be  nothing  other  than  an  end  to  private 
enterprise  and  complete  socialism. 

If  Congress  thinks  It  has  reason  to  worry 
about  a  President  who  seizes  an  industry 
without  clear  authority  to  do  so.  It  had  bet- 
ter take  a  look  at  this  far  more  serious 
threat  to  our  economic  system. 


A  Step  in  the  Rif  ht  Direction 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NXW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr,  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  agreed  upon  and  an- 
nounced the  terms  of  a  reference  to  the 
International  Joint  Commission  under 
which  a  study  of  the  critically  high  water 
levels  of  Lake  Ontario  is  to  be  launched. 

The  reference  directs  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission  to  study  the 
various  factors  which  affect  the  water 
level  of  Lake  Ontario,  including  Gut  Dam 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  "any  di- 
version of  water  into  or  out  of  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin,"  and  to  determine  whether 
action  can  be  taken  by  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  bring  about  a  more  beneficial 
range  of  stage.  I  append  the  full  text  of 
the  reference  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  survey  made 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  shows  that  the 
water  of  Lake  Ontario  is  today  4  feet 
above  the  mean  average  level  that  has 
obtained  for  the  past  92  years.  It  is  in- 
evitable that  the  damage  from  inunda- 
tion and  erosion  along  the  lake  shore 
would  be  tremendous,  in  such  a  circum- 
stance. And  it  is  imperative  th»t  the 
International  Joint  Commission  Initiate 
its  studies  with  all  possible  speed,  usitxg 
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the  extensive  information  already  assem- 
bled and  available  to  it.  and  scheduling 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  such  hear- 
ings as  are  necessary  to  amplify  this 
information. 

It  is  important  to  note.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  reference  has  been  made  under 
article  IX  of  the  Boundary  Waters 
Treaty  of  1909  and  that,  under  that 
article,  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Commission  are  merely  ad- 
visory, and  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  will  be  free 
to  implement  them  or  ignore  them  as 
they  see  fit. 

In  view  of  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problem,  it  Is  all  the  more  imperative, 
therefore,  that  the  Commission  com- 
pletes its  studies  and  makes  its  recom- 
mendations with  all  possible  speed. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  the  Government 
of  Canada  will  accept  and  see  fit  to  act 
on  those  recommendations  at  once. 

It  is  a  matter  of  fact  and  of  record 
that  the  high  water  in  the  Great  Lakes 
is  the  resvilt,  in  part,  of  generous  con- 
cessions made  to  Canada  by  the  United 
States  Government,  including  permis- 
sion to  construct  Gut  Dam  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  to  divert  the  Long  Lac 
and  Ogoki  Rivers  from  Hudson  Bay  into 
the  Great  Lakes  Basin.  If  the  Inter- 
national Joint  Commission  does  not  take 
account  of  these  facts  and  recommend 
remedial  measures.  I  intend  to  press  for 
cancellation  of  these  concessions. 

The  text  of  the  reference  follows: 

1.  In  order  to  determine,  having  regard  to 
all  other  Interests,  whether  measures  can  be 
taken  to  regulate  the  level  of  Lake  Ontario 
for  the  benefit  of  property  owners  on  the 
shores  of  the  lake  In  the  United  St£"Ces  and 
Canada  to  aa  to  reduce  he  extremee  of  stage 
which  have  been  experienced,  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
have  agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  In- 
ternational Joint  Commission  for  Investiga- 
tion and  report  pursuant  to  article  IX  of 
the  treaty  relating  to  boundary  waters, 
signed  January  11.  1909. 

2.  It  ifl  dealred  that  the  Commission  study 
the  various  factors  which  affect  the  flucta- 
tlons  of  water  level  on  Lake  Ontario.  Includ- 
ing the  construction  In  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  known  as  Gut  Dam.  and  any  diversion 
of  water  into  or  out  of  the  Great  Lakes 
Basin,  and  shall  determ.lne  whether,  in  its 
Judgment,  action  can  be  taken  by  either  or 
both**  Governments  to  bring  about  a  more 
beneficial  range  of  stage,  having  regard  to 
the  proposed  plan  for  Improvement  for  nav- 
igation and  power  of  the  International 
Rapids  section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River 
and  the  proposed  method  of  regulation  of 
the  levels  of  Lake  Ontario,  which  Is  an  es- 
sential feature  of  that  plan. 

3.  Aa  a  result  of  Its  studies  under  this 
reference,  it  U  desired  that  the  CommlBsloa 
shall  determine  whether.  In  Its  Judgment, 
changes  In  regard  to  existing  works  or  other 
measures  would  be  practicable  and  In  the 
public  Interest  from  the  pwlnts  of  view  of 
the  two  Governments,  having  in  mind  the 
order  of  precedence  to  be  observed  In  the 
uses  of  boundary  waters  as  provided  in  arti- 
cle vm  of  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of 
1900. 

4.  In  the  event  that  the  Commission 
should  find  that  changes  in  existing  works 
or  that  other  measiires  would  be  feasible 
and  desirable,  it  should  indicate  how  the 
Interests  on  either  slJe  of  the  boundary 
wo\ild  be  benefited  or  adversely  affected 
thereby.  The  Commission  should  estimate 
the  cost  of  such  chaneies  In  existing  works 
or  ot  such  other   measures.  Including   In- 


demnification for  damage  to  public  and  pri- 
vate property  arising  therefrom  and  the  cost 
of  any  remedial  works  that  may  be  found 
to  be  necessary.  With  due  regard  to  section 
6  of  this  reference  and  to  the  arrangements 
presently  being  proposed  for  the  develop- 
ment of  power  In  the  International  Rapids 
section  of  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  the  Com- 
mission should  indicate  how  the  coet  of  any 
measures  and  the  amounts  of  any  resulting 
damage  shoxild  be  apportioned  between  the 
interests  Involved. 

5.  In  the  conduct  of  Its  Investigation  and 
otherwise  In  the  performance  of  Its  duties 
under  this  reference,  the  Conunlsslon  may 
utilize  the  services  of  engineers  and  other 
specially  qualified  personnel  of  the  techiUcal 
agencies  of  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  will  as  far  as  possible  make  use  of  In- 
formation and  technical  data  heretofore  ac- 
quired by  such  technical  agencies  or  which 
may  become  available  dvirlng  the  course  of 
the  Investigation,  thus  avoiding  duplcatlon 
of  effort  and  unnecessary  expense. 

6.  It  Is  the  desire  of  both  the  Governments 
that  consideration  of  this  reference  shall 
not  delay  action  by  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  applications  submitted  to  the 
Commission  concerning  the  development  of 
power  In  the  International  Rapids  section  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  River. 


Fine  Arts  Programs  in  Colleges  and 
Uniyersitiei 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  HEW  JEKSXT  X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  23,  1952 

Mr.  HOWELl,.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  include  an  article  from  the 
Educational  Forum  of  March  1952  by 
Dr.  Francis  H.  Horn,  entitled  "An  Edu- 
cator Looks  at  the  I>rama." 

E>r.  Horn  is  executive  secretary  of  th« 
Department  of  Higher  Education  of  the 
National  Education  Association.  He  is 
a  former  college  teacher  of  English 
literature  and  for  the  past  5  years  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Play- 
house, as  well  as  dean  of  McCoy  College 
and  director  of  Its  summer  sessions.  Dr. 
Horn  ably  states  the  case  for  an  impor- 
tant fine-arts  program  in  our  colleges 
and  universities  with  pju-ticular  refer- 
ence to  drama. 

I  recently  had  the  pleasure  of  chairing 
a  subcommittee  of  the  House  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  sitting  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  testimony  on  H.  R. 
7494,  which  is  the  final  version  of  sev- 
eral similar  bills  that  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kbarns,  Mr,  Wier.  and 
myself.  This  bill  would  authorize  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  encourage 
the  further  development  and  growth  of 
the  educational  flne-arts  programs  in 
our  colleges  and  universities. 

The  article  follows: 

An  EDtrcATOR  Looks  at  thx  Dkama 
(By  Francis  H.  Horn) 

z 
An  educator  looking  at  the  drama,  espe- 
cially as  an  educational  force  in  our  schools 
and  colleges,  u  struck  at  once  by  th%  ar- 
tificial   separation    between    the    study    of 


drama  as  literature  and  the  ittidy  oC-j 
as  live  theater.  Some  courses  In 
literature  make  an  honest  attempt  to  sttldy 
the  plays  In  the  light  of  the  conditions  In 
the  theater  of  the  time  and  of  their  eSectlve- 
ness  on  the  stage,  but  others  are  concerned 
primarily  with  textual  matters,  sources, 
structure,  and  style  Conversely,  soms 
courses  In  the  theater  have  placed  so  much 
emphasis  upon  the  technical  aspects  of 
drama  that  Its  greater  significance  has  been 
neglected.  The  two  approachss  have  been 
so  different  that  many  colleges  and  univer- 
sities have  established  a  separate  depart- 
ment where  drama  Is  studied  in  relation  to 
the  theater  In  all  Its  artistic  and  technical 
aspects  with  little  or  no  contact  with  the 
English  and  language  departments,  where 
generally  most  of  the  Instruction  In  drama  is 
given.  The  result  of  this  schism  Is  that  ths 
sttident.  who  seldom  can  overcome  the  ad- 
ministrative red  tape  required  to  bridge  the 
gap.  gets  a  biased  outlook  on  the  drama.  On 
one  side  of  the  c&mpus  he  may  be  nurtured 
on  the  view  that  the  production  of  plays 
and  the  study  of  the  theater  «.s  such  have 
little  significance  for  the  student  of  the 
drmnuL  On  the  other  side,  on  the  view  that 
"the  play's  ths  thing."  and  that  divorced 
from  the  theater,  the  study  of  drama  has 
little  real  value. 

If  drama  Is  to  become  the  potent  fore* 
in  education  and  In  life  that  it  should,  these 
extremes  mu.st  be  reconciled.  We  mu»t  rec- 
ognize that  great  drama  speaks  to  man  both 
"In  solitude  and  In  crowds."  as  George  Jean 
Nathan  puts  it.  that  a  good  play  has  signifi- 
cance for  us  whether  we  read  It  or  ses  it 
performed  on  the  stage,  and  that  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  most  effective  education 
In  the  drama,  neither  the  literary  nor  the 
theater  approach  to  drama  Is  enough  by 
ItseU.  These  two  approaches  to  drama — 
through  the  printed  page  and  through  ths 
spokes  word  in  the  theater — are  complemen- 
tary. The  critical  and  analytical  study  ot 
great  plays  Is  necessary,  but  to  understand 
and  apprecla'  e  them  to  the  maximum,  ths 
plays  must  be  seen  upon  the  stage  On  the 
other  hand,  It  Is  not  encigh  merely  to  be 
an  enthusiastic  playgoer.  Seeing  plays,  no 
matter  how  well  they  are  staged  and  per- 
formed, will  scarcely  result  In  the  develop- 
ment of  real  critical  Judgment  about  ths 
drama  and  of  discriminating  taste  In  plays. 
For  such  development,  systematic  study  of 
the  drama  is  essential. 

The  systematic  study  provided  In  too  many 
schools  and  collegea,  however.  Is  far  from 
achieving  Its  potential  educational  value. 
The  method  of  teaching  the  great  plays  ot 
our  literary  heritage  frequently  results  In 
sheer  boredom  and  prejudice  against  ths 
drama  on  the  part  at  students.  CoUege 
teachers  of  dramatic  Uterature,  who  gen- 
erally set  the  pattern  for  the  high-school 
teachers,  often  concern  themselves  over  much 
with  the  externals  of  drama:  with  those 
tbousaitd  and  one  questions  treated  In  ths 
footnotes  and  appendixes  that  hinder,  if  In- 
deed they  do  not  prevent,  a  true  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  a  play,  and  that 
are.  Granvllle-Barker  Indicates,  often  "ths 
barrenest  wrangling  upon  qiiestlons  that 
would  answer  themselves  If  the  play  were 
raised  from  its  tomb  of  printed  paper." 
I>rama  should  not  be  taught,  as  It  too  often 
Is.  ss  if  the  studenu  were  destined  for  a 
career  In  literary  scholarship.  It  should  b« 
taught  for  the  basic  reason  for  which  plays 
are  written — to  provide  entertainment  and 
enjoyment,  to  "procure  pleasure."  as  Arlstotls 
says.  And  If  the  systematic  study  of  drama 
seriously  reduces  or  desUoys  the  student's 
enjoyment  of  drama,  either  In  reading  or  la 
the  tlieater.  then  It  were  better  to  omit  sucii 
study  from  our  schools  and  colleges. 

Since  the  critical  study  of  the  drama 
comes  to  Its  true  completion  only  In  ths 
theater,  where  the  printed  page  comes  alive, 
theater  going  should  become  a  necessary 
part  of  education  In  the  dranu  for  people 
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of  all  ages — from  the  youngest  school  chil- 
dren to  men  and  women  studying  the  drama 
In  the  increasing  number  of  such  courses  In 
our  adult  education  programs.  Children  as 
well  as  adults  must  have  the  oppxirtunlty 
to  see  drama,  not  merely  as  an  occasional 
treat  but  as  a  regular  experience. 

The  educator  looking  at  the  drama  must 
also    consider    the    actual    participation    of 
students  In  dramatic  productions.     This  dis- 
cussion   is    not   Intended    to   concern    Itself 
with  participation  In  dramatic  activities  as 
a  means  to  a  career  on  the  stage  or  In  the 
theater;    It  has  little   application  to  profes- 
sional education  In  the  drama,  either  at  the 
high-school   or  at  the  college  level;    It  may 
be  well  to  Indicate,  however,  that  there  Is 
a  definite  place  for  such  education,  though 
extremely  limited  In  extent.  In  some  of  our 
high  schools  and  colleges.     There  Is  need  In 
the    larger   cities   for    high -school    programs 
comparable  to  that  of  the  School  of  Perform- 
ing Arts  In  New  York.  In  which.  In  addition 
to  a  normal  academic  program,  the  student 
takes  his  vocational  courses  In  drama,  music, 
or  the  dance.     Similarly,  there   Is   need   not 
for  fewer  but  for  more  good  schools  of^^he 
theater   In  our  colleges  and  universities  In 
which  the  major  but  not  the  sole  objective 
Is  the  preparation  of  young  people  for  careers 
In  the  various  aspects  of  the  theater.     Prof. 
Hubert  Heffner.  past  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican   Educational   Theater   Association,   has 
wisely    pointed   out   that   "Any    program    in 
theater  and  drama  In  a  college  or  university 
that   Is   based    primarily   upon   training   for 
the   legitimate    professional    theater   Is   un- 
worthy of  academic  recognition"  because  !t 
Is   training   students   for   "a   profession   that 
Is    virtually    nonexistent."     Yet    the    Impor- 
tance   of    such     professional     education     )s 
pointed  up  by  the  statement  made  15  years 
ago   by    Harley   Granville   Barker,    when    he 
attributed    to   such    a    professional    school — 
the  one  at  Yale — and  to  George  Pierce  Baker, 
Its    head,    the   credit   "as   far    as    the   credit 
for  a  Nation-wide  movement  can  be  given  to 
one    Institution    and    one   man."    for    Amer- 
icas   extraordinary    advance    In    the    art    of 
the  theater  during  the  preceding  quarter  of 
a  century.     The  Improvement  of  the  profes- 
sional theater — on  Broadway  as  well  as  out- 
side  New   York — depends    to   a   considerable 
extent  on  the  professional  schools  In  our  col- 
leges   and    universities.     Theirs    Is    the    very 
Important  task  of  Identifying  the  few  Indi- 
viduals who  will  make  a  career  of  the  theater 
and  of  preparing   them  for  that  career.     It 
Is  true  that  the  footlights  exert   a  tremen- 
dous fascination  over  young  people  and  that 
In  the  theater  many  are  called  but  few  are 
chosen.     Certainly   the  schools  and  colleges 
do  not  want  to  send  large  numbers  of  young 
men  and  women  rushing  off  to  almost  cer- 
tain heartache  and  failure  In  the  world  of 
the   theater.     But   the   budding  playviTlght. 
actor,  designer,  or  director  of  genuine  prom- 
ise needs  the  Instruction  and  encouragement 
and  sympathetic  milieu  In  which  to  develop 
that  the  professional  schools  In  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  education  can  best  provide. 

To  return  to  the  question  of  participation 
as  a  means  of  education  In  the  drama.  T^e 
cardinal  principle  of  present-day  education 
Is  that  one  learns  by  doing.  Certainly  It 
would  be  hard  to  deny  that  the  student 
learns  a  great  deal  about  the  drama  through 
the  actual  participation  In  the  production 
of  a  play,  whether  as  actor,  scene  painter, 
stage  hand,  or  doer  of  any  one  of  the  numer- 
ous other  tasks  Involved  In  stage  presenta- 
tion. An  Increase  In  dramatic  activities  in 
schools  and  colleges,  therefore,  with  the  par- 
ticipation of  greater  numbers  of  students, 
would  assist  materially  In  Improving  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our   teaching   of   drama. 

Teachers  of  dramatic  art.  however,  espe- 
cially at  the  school  level,  do  not  generally 
stress  participation  as  a  means  to  a  better 
understanding  of  drama.  They  emphasize 
rather  the  Indirect  or  derivative  values  which 


participation  brings  to  the  Individual  and 
to  society.  A  consideration  of  such  values 
leads  to  a  discussion  of  what  is  and  what 
ought  to  be  the  role  of  drama  and  of  drama- 
tic activity  in  the  overall  educational  pro- 
gram. 

n 

The  rather  obvious  values  to  be  derived 
from  dramatic  activity  on  the  part  of  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  can  be  readUy  admit- 
ted. The  child  Is  bom  with  a  dramatic  In- 
stinct, or  at  least  he  engages  In  some  form 
of  dramatic  activity  almost  from  the  day  he 
Is  born.  The  recognition  of  this  tendency 
has  led  us  to  cultivate  It  In  our  educational 
activities  for  children.  Tlie  modern  class- 
room In  many  elementary  schools  is  a  bee- 
hive of  dramatic  activity  of  one  sort  or 
another,  growing  out  of  the  regular  learn- 
ing situations.  In  some  schools,  and  espe- 
cially In  the  separate  chUdren's  theaters, 
special  attention  is  given  to  "creative 
drama."  which  gives  children  the  maximum 
opj>ortunlty  for  self-expression,  and  In  which 
the  child's  Initiative  and  Imagination  are 
stimulated  and  a  healthy  outlet  for  his 
emotion  and  Impulses  provided.  Formal 
dramatic  activity  under  competent  super- 
vlson,  moreover,  helps  children  to  move  well, 
to  speak  well,  and  to  acquire  a  measure  of 
self-reliance. 

Most  of  these  values  continue  Into  the 
period  of  adolescence  and  youth.  The  bene- 
fits high -school  students  derive  from  par- 
ticipation In  dramatics  have  recently  been 
set  forth  In  a  report  of  a  large  committee  of 
the  American  Educational  Theatre  Associa- 
tion. Among  the  values  indicated  are  these: 
"The  Individual  should  gain  In  poise,  ease 
of  manner,  and  charm  of  personality.  His 
emotional  and  Imaginative  powers  should 
be  enriched  •  •  •  Through  the  coopera- 
tive effort  necessary  In  producing  plays,  the 
pupil  should  learn  to  work  successfully  with 
other  people  and  to  practice  the  methods  of 
democratic  procedures.  He  should  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  human  behavior  and 
of  life  " 

Certainly  dramatic  activity  can  and  should 
be  a  vital  force  In  the  education  of  every 
t)oy  and  girl.  But  we  are  far  from  utilizing 
it  either  as  effectively  or  as  widely  as  we 
can,  especially  In  the  high  schools.  Although 
there  are  75.000  high-school  productions  a 
year  before  audiences  which  exceed  the  total 
audience  of  our  legitimate,  college,  and  com- 
munity theaters  combined,  half  of  the  high 
schools  have  no  dramatic  activity,  much  of 
the  activity  that  is  being  carried  on  has  lit- 
tle value,  and  dramatics  as  a  recognized  edu- 
cational force  has  an  assured  place  In  only  a 
small  number  of  high  schools.  In  most 
schools  the  "school  play"  Is  still  regarded 
largely  as  a  money-raising  activity  for  some 
worthy  enterprise  and  the  direction  Is  fre- 
quently assigned  to  a  teacher  with  little  or 
no  qualifications  for  the  Job,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  "anyone  can  direct  a  play." 
Although  a  substantial  number  of  high 
schools  have  Improved  their  dramatic  activ- 
ities through  an  enthusiastic  dramatics  club 
under  capable  faculty  direction,  the  activi- 
ties of  such  clubs  are  still  generally  regarded 
as  extracurricular  and  not  an  Integral  part 
of  the  educational  process.  A  small  but  for- 
tunately Increasing  number  of  schools  have 
come  to  recognize  the  educational  value  of 
dramatics  and  to  treat  dramatics  as  defi- 
nitely a  part  of  the  curriculum,  with  courses 
in  the  dramatic  arts  provided  by  competent, 
professionally  trained  teachers. 

This  recognition  of  the  educational  value 
of  the  study  of  dramatics  still  runs  Into 
considerable  opposition  both  from  school 
people  and  from  parents.  School  admin- 
istrators find  the  curriculum  already  over- 
crowded with  little  room  for  additional 
courses,  and  many  teachers  believe  that  the 
study  of  drama  as  literature  is  sufficient. 
Parents  looking  back  upon  their  own  school 
days  with  the  emphasis  upon  the  three  R's, 


think  of  dramatics  as  a  frill.  Certainly 
efforts  must  be  made  to  overcome  this  op- 
position and  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
contribution  that  the  dramatic  arts  can 
make  to  the  total  education  of  our  yoving 
people. 

Many  of  the  exponents  of  the  merits  of 
dramatics  Instruction  and  presentation  In 
our  schools,  however,  have  no  real  under- 
standing of  the  role  of  the  drama  In  educa- 
tion and  of  its  place  in  our  schools  and  our 
culture.  Dramatics  can  do  many  worth  while 
things,  as  has  been  acknowledged,  but  It 
can  scarcely  bring  In  the  millennium  that  la 
so  confidently  predicted  by  some  of  Its  advo- 
cates. The  reading  of  a  recent  Bulletin  of 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals  devoted  to  dramatics  In 
the  secondary  school.  Is  a  disheartening  ex- 
perience. One  expects  that  dramatic  activi- 
ties will  be  used  in  the  elementary  schools 
specifically  to  teach  not  only  facts  of  his- 
tory and  literature,  but  also  good  manners, 
the  moral  virtues,  and  other  desirable  educa- 
tional goals.  At  this  level,  some  dramatics 
activities  should  be  provided  to  arouse  a  re- 
sponse like  that  of  the  little  boy  who  wrote: 
"I  liked  the  play  because  it  taught  me  never 
to  be  cruel  to  anybody  but  to  be  nice  to 
everybody."  At  the  secondary -school  level, 
however,  dramatic  activity  should  have  other 
goals.  Yet  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  pro- 
claims that:  "The  dramatic  arts  furnish  one 
of  the  finest  of  all  educational  fields  for 
the  learning  of  the  lessons  of  democracy 
which  will  produce  desirable  citizens.  The 
presentation  of  plays  can  help  give  to  the 
entire  school  a  sensitivity  to  community 
and  world  problems.  The  school  play.  If  well 
done,  can  so  touch  the  emotions,  the  weU 
springs  of  human  actions,  that  the  citizens  of 
a  community  may  be  stirred  to  attain  toler- 
ance. Integrity,  higher  standards  of  morals, 
and  many  other  desirable  traits  of  char- 
acter." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  drama  Is  not 
such  a  sovereign  remedy  for  all  the  world's 
ills.  But  the  example  of  Germany,  whose 
people  were  nvirtured  on  Shakespeare  and 
Moler^,  on  Goethe  and  Schiller,  Is  proof 
enough,  if  any  were  needed,  th&t  even  a 
great  cultural  heritage  does  not  of  Itself  pro- 
duce a  people  whose  actions  are  governed  by 
res|>ect  for  humane  values  and  the  moral 
virtues  To  use  the  drama  to  teach  directly 
and  consciously  these  values  and  virtues  is 
contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  drama, 
the  students,  and  the  audiences,  and  to  our 
culture  as  a  whole.  The  stage  should  not 
serve  as  a  ptilplt  from  which  a  sermon  la 
preached  or  as  a  platform  on  which  a  lecture 
is  delivered.  It  Is  recognized  that  the  great- 
est dramatists  are  moralists  and  phUosophers 
and  have  something  to  say  that  gives  their 
plays  more  significance  than  2  hours  of 
pleasure  In  the  theater.  If  that  were  not  so, 
there  would  be  little  reason  to  study  the 
drama;  and  yet  to  the  extent  to  which  they 
set  out  consciously  to  be  moralists  or  philos- 
ophers, or  teachers  or  preachers,  they  are  the 
lesser  dramatists.  For  the  primary  purpose 
of  the  drama  is  to  entertain,  to  provide 
enjoyment.  It  Is  the  greatness  of  drama 
that  In  addition  to  the  pleasvire  It  affords 
either  to  the  reader  or  to  the  specUtor,  its 
other  riches  are  so  bountiful. 

It  Is  distressing,  therefore,  to  see  school 
people  attempting  to  Justify  the  larger  place 
in  the  school  curriculum  drama  deserves  by 
emphasizing  Its  importance  as  a  direct  teach- 
ing medium.  In  a  Nation  which  has  In- 
herited the  puritan  distrust  of  the  theater 
and  in  which  utility  too  often  is  the  measure 
of  all  things.  It  is  perhaps  not  unexpected  to 
find  this  emphasis  upon  the  utUltarlan  val- 
ues of  drama.  But  one  shudders  at  the  pos- 
slblUty  of  a  multitude  of  Hamlets  through- 
out our  high  schools  setting  up  plays  In 
which  to  catch  the  consciences  of  the  stu- 
dents and   adult  community.     One  can  be 
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allowed  tbe  legltlnoJite  fe*r,  tnorecrver.  that  If 
the  drama — at  the  adult  as  contrasted  with 
the  children's  level — Is  to  be  used  conscioxisly 
to  develop  the  virtues  of  tolerance,  to  pro- 
mote International  understanding,  and  to 
Inculcate  devotion  to  the  democratic  way  o£ 
me — aU  of  which  It  can  and  does  do  In- 
(Xirvctly — It  can  under  other  circumstances 
be  uaed  for  quite  the  opposite  purposes. 
That  the  theater  can  well  be  an  insuument 
of  Insidious  propoganda  is  all  too  evident 
behind  the  iron  curtain.  Certainly  In  this 
country  we  wish  to  keep  the  theater  free 
from  bondage  to  the  state,  to  maJce  It  inde- 
pendent of  any  special  Interest,  and  to  pre- 
vent its  becoming  the  spokesman  for  any 
particular  point  of  view. 

The  writer  has  no  desire  to  fly  the  flag  of 
art  for  art's  sake  at  the  masthead  of  the 
sciMX>l  drama  program,  but  surely  there 
should  be  more  recognition  of  the  sheer  Joy 
of  participation  in  dramatics  and  of  seeing  a 
good  play  in  the  theater.  The  major  purpose 
of  instrtictlon  in  drama  in  both  the  sclioola 
and  colleges  is  to  develop  the  student's 
critical  judgment  and  thereby  to  Increase  his 
enjoyment  and  appreciation  of  the  drama. 
There  Is  much  too  little  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  educating  students  so  that 
good  drama  will  be  a  source  of  life-long 
satisfaction  to  them — for  some,  tlirough 
participation  In  tiie  activities  of  the  various 
amateur  theater  groups,  for  ail,  in  the  theater 
when  It  Is  available,  in  books,  when  oppor- 
ttinities  for  viewing  drama  are  lacking.  The 
Increasing  leisure  time  available  to  all  our 
people  presents  a  special  obligation  to  the 
schools  to  prepare  for  the  effective  use  of 
such  leisure  time.  A  weekly  attendance  at 
the  movies  of  65.000,000  to  80,000,000  is 
quantitative  evidence  of  the  job  to  be  done;  a 
mere  sampling  of  the  output  from  Hollywood 
will  provide  the  qualitative  evidence. 

in 

If  we  can  develop  an  adult  population  In 
America  with  taste  and  discrimination  we 
can  go  a  long  way  toward  raising  the  level 
at  all  forms  of  dramatic  entertainment  In 
this  country — radio  and  television,  the 
movies,  and  the  theater.  The  major  task 
Is  to  create  an  ever-Increasing  group  of  In- 
telligent playgoers;  this  is  perhaps  the 
single  most  important  social  objective  of 
our  drama  programs.  It  must  start  with 
children  at  an  early  age  This  means  that 
we  must  have  a  widespread  development 
of  children's  theaters,  both  those  In  which 
tbe  chUdren  th->mselve8  act  and  produce 
the  plays,  and  the  theaters  like  London's 
new  Toung  Vic.  In  which  ptrofessional  adult 
actors  present  plays  especially  appealing  to 
children.  College  and  university  theaters 
might  well  follow  the  lead  of  the  University 
of  Denver  theat?r  which  last  year  trouped 
a  series  of  children's  plays  aro\ind  the 
State. 

If  high-school  dramatics  are  to  contribute 
significantly  to  the  development  of  sound, 
critical  judgment  and  appreciation  of  good 
drama,  the  level  of  high  school  dramatic 
activity  must  be  improved.  It  is  particu- 
larly Important  that  all  high-school  students 
have  more  opportunity  to  see  good  drama 
well  produced.  With  the  legitimate  pro- 
fessional theater  confined  to  New  York  and 
a  few  metropolitan  centers,  the  college  and 
university  theater  in  many  instances  offers 
almost  the  only  opportunity  for  them  to  view 
live  theater. 

Thus  far  there  has  been  little  considera- 
tion of  the  college  and  university  theater 
specifically.  It  should  now  be  said  that  the 
future  of  the  theater  in  America  rests  at 
this  time  squarely  upon  Its  shoulders.  The 
further  development  of  the  community 
theater  will  In  time  exert  much  influence 
on  the  whole  national  theater,  especially 
In  the  creation  of  an  audience;  but  until 
the  community  theater  shares  more  exten- 


sively in  the  systematic  study  of  the  drama 
and  In  the  training  of  people  for  work  In 
the  theater,  the  colleges  «md  universities  wlU 
have  the  major  task  of  saving  the  theater. 
That  the  professional  theater  in  America 
needs  saving  is  evident  from  a  few  statistics. 

In  1900,  there  were  over  5,000  legitimate 
ivofesslonai  theaters  in  the  United  States — 
not  ccuntlng  music  halls  and  opera  houaea. 
In  1946,  there  were  only  200,  one-sixth  of 
them  In  New  York's  Times  Square  district. 
Fifty  years  ago.  many  of  these  theaters  were 
producing  new  plays  as  well  as  claaalc  plays 
In  repertory.  But  today  we  have  only  the 
Broadway  theater,  and  its  decline  is  evident 
even  to  New  York  playgoers.  In  1927-28. 
there  were  302  Broadway  productions,  206  of 
them  new  plays,  compared  to  56  productions 
in  1949-50.  with  18  new  plays.  The  Broad- 
way theater,  though  probably  the  best  in 
the  world  technically,  and  possibly  even 
from  the  standpoint  of  acting,  haa  come  to 
such  a  pass  that  It  has  been  described  as 
"a  vast  theatrical  lunaUc  asylum.  "  There 
Is  no  need  to  oonalder  tlie  reasons  for  the 
present  situation.  It  la  necessary  to  point 
out.  however,  tiiat  though  some  efforts  at 
reform  have  been  initiated,  salvation  of  tha 
theater  in  America  does  not  lie  within  the 
Broadway  theater.  The  present  Broadway 
theater  Is  unable  to  reproduce  itself;  much 
of  Its  new  blood  must  come  from  tiie  ooilege 
and  university  theaters. 

But  thetr  major  contribution  to  the  the- 
ater is  not  tiie  young  actors  and  writers  and 
designers  that  they  send  to  Broadway.  It 
is  In  their  development  of  a  grassroots  move- 
ment, which,  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
munity theater,  and  with  the  shot  In  the 
arm  which  ANTA  now  seems  able  to  give, 
holds  some  promise  of  reestablishing  a  living 
theater  of  real  vitality. 

A  survey  of  the  college  and  university  the- 
ater In  1948-49  that  producerl  only  126  re- 
plies, from  small  as  well  as  large  institutions. 
Indicated  that  there  had  been  1.446  perform- 
ances of  403  plays,  employing  casts  or  crews 
In  excess  of  20,000,  and  playing  before  audi- 
ences of  l.aoo,000.  This  la  a  considerable 
amount  of  dramatic  activity.  The  total  In 
all  institutions  would  be  very  great,  indeed. 
But  the  college  theaters  are  falling  to  rise  to 
their  great  opportunities.  They  are  following 
the  Broadway  lead  too  lavishly,  they  are  pre- 
sentln,^  too  few  original  plays,  and  they  are 
doing  too  Uttle  experimental  work.  But 
these  theaters  are  laying  the  foundations  for 
a  truly  national  theater,  returned  to  the  peo- 
ple. Through  their  professional  training, 
they  are  contributing  to  the  nuUntenance  of 
a  high  quaUty  theater  in  New  York,  they  are 
preparing  the  increasing  numbers  of  teach- 
ers of  drama  and  the  theater  for  the  schoola 
and  colleges,  and  they  are  providing  the  de- 
voted and  energetic  spirits  who  are  develop- 
ing and  staffing  the  growing  numbers  of  com- 
munity theaters  throughout  the  cotmtry. 
But  their  responsibility  for  the  theater  In 
America  goes  much  beyond  such  professional 
training.  Their  major  responsibility,  which 
la  shared  with  the  schools.  Is  the  develop- 
ment of  an  adult  population  that  is  familiar 
With  the  magnlflcent  cultural  heritage  in  ovu: 
drama,  that  has  developed  a  sound  critical 
Judgment  and  discriminating  appreciation 
of  the  drama,  that  has  become  accustomed 
to  playgolng,  and  finally,  that  will  demand 
and  support  a  living  theater  of  high  caliber. 

The  theater  Is  a  potent  educational  and 
cultural  force,  fcut  In  America  It  Is  denied 
to  the  vast  majority  of  our  people.  Drama, 
the  harmonlzer  of  the  arts  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  of  the  arts,  has  been  shamefully 
neglected.  It  is  time  that  we  recognized  Its 
Importance  to  all  the  people  and  created  the 
conditions  in  which  a  great  national  theater 
can  flourish.  In  this  challenging  task,  a 
major  responsibility  rests  with  the  schools 
and  colleges. 


NUfara  Fails  and  River  Power 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NTW  TOXX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Recoro  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Electrical  Workers,  Local  Union  No. 
B945,  Liberty,  N.  Y..  in  support  of  the 
Capehart-Miller  bill,  which  provides  for 
the  further  development  of  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and  River 
by  private  enterprise.  The  resolution 
follows : 

IirmNATTONAL    B«OTHr«HOO0 

or  ELTCTKCAI.  WOBKERa, 

Local  Uwiow  No.  B945. 
Liberty.  N.  Y..  January  11,  1952. 

(rt>om  the  minutes  of  the  January  meet- 
ing Of  the  local : ) 

A  motion  was  made,  seconded,  and  car* 
rted.  that  Local  Union  No.  B945  is  whole- 
heartedly opposed  to  either  Federal  or  State 
development  of  the  Niagara  Ftalla  i>ower 
project. 

We  hereby  go  on  record  as  being  100  per- 
cent in  favor  of  the  Capehart-MlUer  bill  for 
the  development  of  the  Niagara  Palls  power 
project  by  private  enterprise. 

Federal  development  of  this  project  means 
more  taxes,  both  direct  and  Indirect,  and 
is  just  another  step  toward  nationalizing  the 
utility  Industry. 

Last,  but  not  least,  Federal  or  State  de- 
velopment, with  all  its  implications  of  st^ 
claltaation  of  Industry,  is  a  definite  hazard 
to  our  job  security  and  our  right  of  free  and 
equal  negotiation  between  management  and 
Labor. 

W.  J.  Lntxmann, 
Recording   Secretary. 


Milli  That  Move  Sooth  Face  Labor- 
MaBjifeBi«Bt  Civil  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

em 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MAasACHrrsxTTs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  IncIiKle 
the  following  radio  address  I  delivered 
over  WMEX,  Boston,  Mass..  on  Saturday, 
June  21.  19.52: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  au- 
dience, tome  New  England  mills  are  being 
tempted  by  the  lower  wages  that  prevail  in 
the  southern  textile  industry. 

But  they  ought  to  stop.  look,  and  listen 
to  the  story  told  by  thoae  who  have  already 
moved  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line. 

On  the  face  of  it,  mills  stand  to  profit  by 
such  a  migration,  but  tiie  advantages  are  only 
one  side  of  the  picture.  Eventually,  the 
South  win  be  unionized  for  nothing  can  stop 
this  trend.  In  the  meantime,  the  textile  In- 
dustry there  wUl  have  a  flght  on  Its  hands, 
and  one  that  wUl  cost  money.     Finally,  they 
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will  have  to  recognlee  the  unions,  raise  wages, 
and  provide  fringe  benefits.  So  what  will 
they  gain  by  moving?  After  a  short  spree, 
nothing.  Only  the  headache  of  losing  the 
battle  against  progress  all  over  again. 

That  is  why  wiser  heads  among  the  man- 
agement group  up  North,  are  not  falling  for 
this  bait.  They  have  been  through  the 
wars,  they  know  that  genuine  collective  bar- 
gaining makes  for  Industrial  peace,  and  they 
can  see  that  the  South  must  learn  this  eco- 
nomic fact  at  the  expense  of  much  trouble. 
All  Is  not  moonlight  and  magnolias  In  the 
land  where  old  forms  of  slavery  gave  up  the 
ghost  long  ago. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  United  States  8en- 
au-  has  looked  into  the  question  of  labor- 
management  relations  In  the  southern  tex- 
tile industry,  and  the  answers  It  found  are 
not    "gone   with    the    wind." 

They  are  contained  in  a  committee  print 
published  this  year,  which  reveals  the  se- 
rious feudln"  that  Is  going  on. 

The  majority  report  came  to  these  con- 
clusions about  the  situation.  Eighty  per- 
cent of  the  rayon-cotton  spinning  and  weav- 
ing branch  of  the  textile  industry  Is  now 
located  In  the  South,  and  20  percent  In  New 
England.  Twenty-flve  years  ago,  these  per- 
centages were  In  a  reverse  ratio. 

While  New  England  textile  workers  are  al- 
most all  organized  into  labor  unions,  only 
18  percent  of  those  In  Dixieland  have  made 
the  grade.  Testimony  of  employer  and 
union  representatives  agreed  that  organized 
employees  on  the  whole  enjoy  sulwtantial- 
ly  higher  wages,  greater  security,  and  better 
working  conditions  than  do  the  unorganized 
workers.  Testimony  also  showed  that  the 
union  was  able  to  negotiate  more  favorable 
contracts  in  New  Kngland  where  its  member- 
ship is  large,  than  In  the  South  where  only 
a  relatively  small  number  of  mills  are  or- 
ganized. 

Lat>or  contracts  in  the  textile  Industry 
often  carry  clauses  providing  that  manage- 
ment and  labor  must  agree  on  workloads  and 
rates  of  pay  In  the  plant  Nonunion  mills, 
of  course,  can  do  as  they  please.  The 
southern  employer  keeps  the  labor  union 
out  so  that  he  can  get  more  production  from 
his  workers  and  pay  no  attention  to  the  hu- 
man and  social  costs.  We  hear  much  these 
days  about  other  advanuges  which  the 
South  offers  to  the  textile  Industry.  Man- 
agement points  to  lower  construction  costs 
due  to  the  milder  climate;  mcw'e  favorable 
power  rates,  in  some  Instances;  location 
closer  to  raw  materials;  lower  Uxes;  and  less 
State  regulation  of  Industrial  operations. 
They  play  down  the  fact  that  lower  wage 
scales  and  the  absence  of  union  organiza- 
tion Is  the  one  fact  that  appeals  to  them 
most. 

I  call  this  a  temporary  incentive  that  will 
kick  back  on  those  who  fall  for  it.  Manage- 
ment will  never  gain  by  going  backward. 

The  Senate  committee  discovered  that 
the  chambers  of  commerce  in  southern 
towns  use  the  following  lure.  They  fre- 
quently refer  to  their  population  as  being 
99  percent  native  American,  and  imply  that 
local  labor  U  free  of  such  alien  Ideas  as 
unionism.  This  type  of  appeal  is  strictly 
un-American  and  unfair  to  all  who  work 
for  a  living.  But  the  chambers,  trying  to 
curry  favor  with  the  manufacturers,  spear- 
head the  opposition  to  union  organization. 
Local  retailers  and  professional  men,  look- 
ing forward  to  increased  sales  or  services 
with  the  coming  of  new  payrolls,  readily  fall 
In  with  the  antiunion  attitude  of  the  em- 
ployers down  South. 

Historically,  the  textile  Industry  has  been 
highly  competitive.  Labor  Is  a  large  factor 
In  the  cost  of  Its  products.  The  South  wants 
to  k^p  Its  advantage  of  substandard  wages. 
The  employer,  therefore.  Is  not  alone  In  his 
efforts  to  exclude  the  union.  He  has  will- 
ing allies  in  the  short-sighted  bvisinessmen 


of  the  community.  Frequently  the  mill  Is 
located  In  a  small  town  where  the  entire 
economic  life  Is  dependent  on  this  single 
Industry.  Given  this  situation.  It  is  not 
hard  for  an  employer  to  picture  the  union, 
with  Its  demands  for  higher  wages  and  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  as  a  threat  to  the 
continued  prosjierlty  of  the  mill  and  of  the 
whole  community.  All  segments  of  the 
town  Join  In  the  efforts  to  stop  the  union. 

The  national  president  of  TWUA-CIO 
testified  before  the  subcommittee  that 
membership  in  his  union  In  the  South  had 
declined  from  20  percent  of  the  textile  em- 
ployees to  15  percent  In  the  last  few  years. 
He  also  said  and  I  quote.  "I  charge  that 
there  exUts  In  the  textile  industry,  primar- 
ily in  the  South,  a  widespread  conspiracy 
to  prevent  union  organization  and  to  destroy 
those  unions  which  now  exist."  End  of 
quote. 

The  Senate  subcommittee  found  that 
there  was  much  evidence  to  prove  this  ac- 
cusation. 

Five  exhaustive  case  studies  were  con- 
ducted. Public  hearings  were  held  and  In- 
vitations were  extended  to  representatives 
of  southern  textile  management  to  testify. 
Some  Ignored  the  opportunity  to  present 
their  side  of  the  case.  Others  were  sub- 
penaed.  The  few  who  did  testify  were  usu- 
ally frank  in  their  admission  of  hostility 
toward  unions. 

Antiunion  techniques  fall  Into  two  classi- 
fications: (1)  Those  used  to  prevent  union 
organization:  and  (2)  those  employed  to 
break  an  establUhed  union.  The  subcom- 
mittee made  plain  that  all  employers  do  not 
resort  to  such  tactics.  But  the  frequency 
of  their  occurrence  In  situations  brought  to 
the  attenUon  of  the  Senators  was  so  Im- 
pressive as  to  warrant  serious  concern  for 
the  rights  of  self-organization. 

In  stopping  a  union  organizing  campaign, 
employers  will  use  some  or  all  of  the  follow- 
ing methods:  Shadowing  organizers  and 
union  followers,  propaganda  through  nunors. 
letters,  news  stories,  advertlsemenU.  speech- 
es to  employees;  denial  of  free  speech  and 
assembly  to  the  union;  organization  of  the 
whole  community  for  anti\mlon  activity; 
lat>or  espionage:  discharge  of  union  sympa- 
thizers; violence  and  gunplay;  Injunctions; 
the  closing  or  moving  of  the  mill;  endless 
litigation  before  the  NLRB  and  the  courts, 
etc.  If  aU  this  faUs,  the  employer  will  try 
to  stall,  in  slow  succession,  first  the  election, 
then  the  certification  of  the  union,  and 
finally  the  negotiation  of  a  contract.  Few 
organizing  campaigns  survive  these  pres- 
sures. 

When  the  union  organizer  arrives  in 
town,  he  is  sometimes  ordered  to  leave  by 
the  police.  If  he  doesn't  scare  easily,  he  will 
find  that  he  is  followed  and  watched,  con- 
stantly. If  the  organizer  begins  to  meet 
with  some  success,  the  opposition  employs 
suonger  methods.  A  kidnapping  of  one  or- 
ganizer and  the  forcible  ejection  from  town 
of  another  at  the  American  Thread  Co.,  in 
Tallapoosa,  Oa..  was  revealed  in  the  case 
study.  In  Alexander  City,  Ala.,  the  organ- 
izer was  beaten  by  two  company  employees. 
At  HiUsboro  Cotton  Mills,  HlUsboro,  Tex., 
the  president  of  the  union  local  was  beaten 
in  the  presence  of  the  plant  overseer.  When 
he  sought  the  intervention  of  the  overseer, 
the  latter  made  no  effort  to  stop  the  assault. 
Other  forces  are  also  put  to  work.  At 
Stowe  Spinning  Co..  the  mill  management 
owned  the  entire  village.  Including  aU  pub- 
lic buildings  suitable  for  assembly.  When 
the  use  of  the  community  hall  was  denied 
to  the  union,  an  unfalr-labor-practlce  charge 
was  filed  with  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  Pour  years  later  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  upheld  the  union  in  Its 
charges,  but  It  came  too  late,  for  the  union 
had  been  crushed  In  the  meantime. 


While  the  union  is  tbiu  being  blocked  in 
Its  efforts  to  meet,  or  effectively  present  Its 
case  to  the  workers,  the  company  Is  actively 
promoting  a  propaganda  campaign  among 
the  employees.  In  the  plant  this  may  start 
with  casual  conversations  between  super- 
visors and  employees.  The  conversations 
usually  Include  appeals  to  prejudice.  Impli- 
cations of  the  venality  and  subverslveness 
of  union  leaders,  assertions  that  the  union 
Is  unable  to  do  anything  for  the  employees 
that  the  employer  would  not  do  voluntarily, 
and  veiled  or  open  threats  that  employees 
sympathetic  to  the  union  will  be  fired,  or 
evicted  from  their  homes  In  the  mill  village, 
or  that  the  mill  will  close  if  the  unlon^_ 
comes  In. 

In  many  Instances  the  employer  is  &bie 
to  call  on  powerful  support  from  other  parts 
of  the  community  to  reinforce  the  antiunion 
campaign. 

On  occasion  the  union  Is  able  to  get  and 
win  an  election  and  be  certified.  It  then 
normally  requests  a  conference  with  the  em- 
ployer to  negotiate  a  labor  contract.  But 
all  It  gets  out  of  these  conferences  Is  talk, 
talk,  talk  from  management.  Management 
keeps  postponing  the  collective-bargaining 
agreement.  Even  court  enforcement  orders 
to  bargain  bring  no  results. 

On  August  13,  1948.  the  president  of  the 
company  wrote  a  letter  to  the  employees  of 
Roanoke  Mills  No.  1,  In  which  he  noted  that 
all  employees  in  the  nonunion  mills  would 
receive  a  raise  In  pay.  No  raises,  he  said, 
could  be  granted  to  the  organized  employees 
until  successful  negotiations  had  l>een  com- 
pleted with  the  union.  Thus,  the  employer, 
while  meeting  the  legal  requirements  of  bar- 
gaining, had  purposely  avoided  a  full  agree- 
ment with  the  union  In  order  to  make  It 
appear  that  organized  workers  had  lost  out 
on  the  pay  raise  because  of  the  union.  At 
the  end  of  the  12-month  period  which  the 
law  requires  between  elections  a  petition  was 
filed  for  decertification,  and.  quite  natmraUy, 
the  employees  voted  out  their  union.  The 
company's  xinlon- busting  strategy  had 
worked. 

Burlington  Mills  Corp.  shows  resistance  to 
union  organlzaUon  and  collective  bargaining 
on  a  large  scale.  This  firm  operates  45  mills 
In  the  South.  Union  organization  has  been 
undertaken  In  15  of  these  mills.  The  NLRB 
has  issued  at  least  nine  orders  directing  the 
company  to  cease  and  desist  from  unfair 
labor  practices,  such  as  interference  with  em- 
ployees In  their  right  to  organize,  discharges 
of  employees  for  union  activity,  and  refusal 
to  bargain  in  good  faith.  In  at  least  two 
instances,  the  Board  secured  enforcement 
decrees  in  the  Federal  courts.  Though  the 
union  had  been  certified  as  bargaining  repre- 
sentaUve  in  eight  of  Burlington's  mills  over 
the  last  12  years,  not  a  single  agreement  has 
ever  been  negotiated  before  the  Senate  sub- 
committee looked  Into  these  evasions.  Who 
says  that  Investigations  don't  do  some  good? 
This  company  has  been  served  notice  that  It 
must  comply  with  the  law,  and  apparently 
realizes  that  it  can't  have  Its  own  way  in 
these  matters. 

Techniques  for  breaking  established  unions 
follow  a  similar  pattern  of  mounting  pres- 
sures. Some  employers  have  sold  their  plants 
or  transferred  machinery  to  other  locations 
rather  than  to  bargain  with  the  union.  In 
the  case  of  the  large  chains,  this  procedure 
Is  only  a  minor  inconvenience  to  the  owners. 
Much  of  the  campaign  to  bust  unions  In 
southern  textile  Industry  Is  being  conducted 
in  shocking  violation  of  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act.  and  the  NLRB  appears 
powerless  to  cope  with  the  situation. 

The  rights  of  workers  to  self -organization 
and  collective  bargaining  are  guaranteed  by 
Federal  law,  and  yet  thousands  of  workers  In 
the  southern  textile  Indi  stry  who  have  sought 
the  protection  of  the  law  have  failed  to 
find  it. 
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ThU  is  not  a  union  law.  It  la  the  law  of 
the  United  States,  and  It  must  be  enforced 
In  the  South  aa  well  as  the  North. 

II  any  northern  manufacturers  are  think- 
ing of  moving  south  to  take  advantage  of 
this  slave-labor  angle,  I  advise  them  not  to. 

Collective  bargaining  is  here  to  stay  as  a 
means  of  settling  industrial  labor  relations. 
If  the  South  is  backward  in  complying  with 
the  law  then  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  must  see  to  it  that  thlB  legislation 
is  applied  uniformly  In  practice  as  well  as 
theory. 

To  emancipate  southern  workers  and  to 
protect  both  northern  workers  and  northern 
management  in  the  big  and  important  textile 
Industry,  we  need  equal  rights  based  on  im- 
proving standards. 


The  Forgotten  Weapon 


EXTENSION  OF  RE2J.ARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHtlSETTa 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  from  the  Boston 
Sunday  Herald  of  June  22.  1952: 
The  PoBGonxN  Weapon 
The  tank  is  the  forgotten  weapon  of  the 
rhetorical  war.  That  is  the  "perhaps"  world 
war  ni  that  la  being  fought  over  bars  and 
coffee  tables.  That  la  war  on  which  all 
strategy  Is  based  on  one  super  weapon — be 
it  a  huge  bomb,  a  giant  air  armada,  or  hordes 
of  free  men  armed  with  nothing  but  bayonet* 
and  grim  looks. 

It  Is  romjmtic  war.  The  creaky  and  greasy 
old  tank  Is  forgotten  as  old  hat.  And  the 
Pentagon — either  entranced  by  new  weapons 
or  busy  defending  the  ones  used  at  Water- 
loo— often  seems  to  have  forgotten  the  tank. 
Certainly  it  does  not  have  high  priority. 

At  long  last  production  Is  being  started, 
but  It  win  be  one  of  the  first  essential  in- 
dustries to  be  hit  by  the  steel  shortage. 
The  light  tanks  need  68,800  pounds  of  steel, 
eluding  spare  parts,  and  the  medium  tank 
118,000.  It  Is  a  secret  exactly  what  the 
heavy  tank  uses,  but  you  can  be  sure  It  is 
plenty.  In  Detroit  It  has  been  announced 
that  M-47  tank  production  would  be  cut 
30  percent  in  July  and  the  arsenal  there  will 
be  closed  by  August  1.  The  Cadillac  plant, 
which  is  turning  out  the  Walker  Bulldog 
light  tank,  has  only  enough  steel  for  a  fort- 
night. Tanks  will  not  roll  off  assembly 
lines  and  roar  forward  at  the  front  lines 
this  summer — the  third  summer  of  the  Ko- 
rean wu. 

It  Is  a  great  tragedy,  for  tanks  are  not  for- 
gotten at  the  Korean  front — or  along  the 
defense  lines  in  Etirope  or  Asia  which  may 
become  battle  lines  any  day.  The  battle- 
Bhlp  of  the  ground  forces  which  Is  Jtist  rising 
to  full  maturity  la  a  versatile  and  valuable 
weapon.  Today  a  regular  Infantry  division 
has  more  tanks  than  the  first  armored  dl- 
Tlslona  did.  It  is  ironical  that  the  United 
States — wblch  has  led  the  world  In  develop- 
ing, producing  and  absorbing  the  automo- 
bile into  Its  life — should  have  missed  the 
boat  on  the  tank. 

The  tank  was  made  practical  by  the  British 
In  World  War  I,  and  its  tactics  developed 
by  the  Germans  In  their  blitzkriegs.  At  the 
•nd  of  the  second  World  War  many  of  our 
tanks  were  inferior  to  those  of  the  enemy, 
although  we  had  learned  to  uae  their  lessons 
of  strategy.  When  Korea  came  along  the 
Kusslana  tossed  tanks  into  the  battle  that 
made  ours  look  aUly  and  ptmy.    It  la  hard 


to  understand  why  we  never  learned  how 
Important  the  tank  Is,  for  without  Patton'a 
tank  columns  the  European  War  would  have 
been  delayed  years  and  might  have  been 
lost.  Tanks  almost  pushed  us  out  of  Korea 
2  years  ago. 

The  facts  are  that  the  tank  Is  an  all- 
around  weapon  which  Is  certain  to  play  a 
decisive  part  in  the  next  war. 

On  the  offense,  tanks  can  pleice  far  into 
enemy  territory  to  investigate,  make  dam- 
aging raids,  or  encircle  the  enemy.  They  can 
provide  an  advancing  column  with  a  spear- 
head of  stetl  or  with  mobile  artillery  sup- 
port. They  can  destroy  defense  poeiliona 
which  regular  Infantry  cannot  attack,  and 
armor  can  rescue  units  which  have  been  sur- 
rounded. In  a  mobile  war  they  can  apply 
heavy  presstire  to  the  enemy  lines  in  differ- 
ent points,  on  short  notice,  as  the  chang- 
ing situation  dictates. 

On  the  defense,  each  tank  becomes  a 
fortress  of  steel,  armed  with  a  great  variety 
of  weapons.  Armor  is  able  to  cover  retreat- 
ing Infantry,  block  roads  and  bridges,  parry 
the  blows  of  the  enemy  across  a  broad  front — 
first  here,  then  there,  and  then  back.  They 
can  free  troops  cut  off  in  a  successful  enemy 
advance.  And  they  wlU  lead  the  counter- 
attack. 

Those,  and  many  more,  are  their  tasks,  and 
they  do  them  well.  Now,  at  last,  the  tank 
Is  not  only  used  In  massed  divisions,  but 
has  been  Integrated  with  each  Infantry  unit. 
It  Is  used  with  the  company,  the  platoon, 
and  the  squad.  It  is  a  formidable  weapon 
that  Is  needed  eta  the  battlefield  of  today — 
and  tomorrow.  Our  failure  to  produce  tanks 
may  not  only  be  a  mistake.  History  may 
show  it  to  b«  our  tragedy. 


Rampage  m  the  Hoase 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

OF  PXKNSTXVANU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  Include  the  following  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  June  23, 
1952: 

Rampage  in  thx  Hou8> 

By  a  rapld-flre  series  of  votes  the  Housa 
proceeded  to  cut  the  heart  out  of  price  con- 
trols and  approved  an  entirely  original  set- 
up for  the  Wage  Stablliratlon  Board,  al- 
though why  any  board  at  all  should  be  neces- 
sary If  we  are  to  have  no  price  controls  is 
not  clear.  The  motive  of  the  Hotise  is  re- 
liably reported  to  be  a  desire  to  slap  the 
administration.  It  is  Impossible  in  such  a 
mood  'or  Congressmen  to  work  out  sane 
principles  to  guide  ths  defense  production 
program. 

The  let-down  In  the  attitude  of  Congress 
and  the  country  toward  national  defense  is 
little  short  of  appalling.  A  year  ago  well- 
informed  authorities  here  and  abroad  of 
both  political  parties  warned  of  the  danger 
we  are  In  from  Russian  aggression.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  doubt  the  menace  Is  as 
great  as  It  was  then.  But  today  the  temper 
of  Congress  and  a  large  section  of  the 
public  runs  in  favor  of  dismantling  the  ma- 
chinery set  up  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to 
promote  rearmament  and  equitably  distri- 
bute civilian  supplies. 

When  the  fighting  ended  In  the  world 
war  loud  cries  went  out  that  our  boys  should 
be  brought  home  Immediately.  In  re- 
sponse the  United  States  demobilized,  almost 


In  disorderly  fashion,  the  great  mUltary 
forces  we  had  built  up.  Russia  at  onc« 
stepped  In  to  take  advantage  of  our  weak- 
ness. 

It  is  Incredible  that  political  quarrels  be- 
tween the  President  and  Congress  and  an 
approaching  election  should  lead  the  Natloa 
to  repeat  the  blunder.  No  doubt  polltlciana 
think  It  popular  to  sxjggest  low«r  taxes. 
freedom  from  OoTernment  controls,  and 
some  easy  method,  such  as  buUdlng  up  a 
huge  air  force,  to  assure  our  safety  But 
Russia  still  threateiu,  and  Inflation  U  not 
licked. 

As  long  as  these  dangers  exist  it  is  only 
sound  sense  to  put  national  defense  first 
and  political  advantage  second. 


Baltic  States  Freedom  Rally 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or   CONNiX:TTCtJT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Invitation  of  Miss  Mary  Kiter,  director  of 
the  Lithuanian-American  Information 
Center.  I  spoke  in  New  York  on  Sunday, 
June  15  to  a  gathering  of  Lithuanians. 
Latvians,  and  Estonians  at  the  Baltic 
States  Freedom  Rally  in  Town  Hall.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  LehmamI 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  I  Mr. 
BrewstctI  spoke  at  last  year's  gather- 
ing. Former  Amisassador  Arthur  Bliss 
Lane  spoke  this  year  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  need  not  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  tragic  plight  of  the 
brave  Republics  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  For  12  years  they  have  t)een 
ground  under  the  he°l  of  Soviet  tyranny, 
I  know  that  the  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues will  share  the  hopes  which  I  ex- 
pressed in  my  speech.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  speech  he  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoed. 

There  are  almost  a  million  Americana 
of  Lithuanian  descent  and  I  am  proud 
to  say  I  have  known  and  worked  with 
many  of  these  fine  people  In  my  own 
State.  In  Connecticut  we  know  much 
about  the  long  cultural  backtjround  of 
these  three  Baltic  States.  Indeed,  in 
Thompson.  Conn.,  is  the  famed  Lithu- 
anian school,  Marlanapolls,  one  of  the 
few  schools  In  this  country,  or  for  that 
matter,  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
higher  teachings  and  preservation  of 
Lithuanian  culture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  frlenda,  It  Is  now  12 
years  since  the  lands  of  your  father*,  those 
small  but  courageous  Republics — Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia — were  swaUowed  up  La 
the  Soviet  Union  and  vanished  from  the 
sight  of  freemen.  What  I  want  to  say  to 
you  tonight  is  that  these  nations,  these 
nations  which  have  now  vanished  from  sight, 
vanished  temporarUy,  have  not  vanished 
from  our  heaits  and.  more  Important,  they 
have  not  vanished  from  our  hopee.  They 
can  never  vanish  from  your  own  hearu. 
But  neither  can  they  vanish  from  the  hopes 
and  plans  of  the  free  world. 

Those  of  us  here  tonight  whose  ancestors 
came  from  countries  blessed  by  centuries  of 
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national  Independence  find  It  difficult  to 
sense  the  full  meaning  of  the  steady  age- 
long struggle  of  the  Baltic  States  for  their 
own  independence.  But  the  record  is  there 
for  all  of  us  to  read.  Almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  recorded  history  your  homelands 
have  been  ground  between  the  millstones  of 
overwhelmingly  powerful  neighbors;  fought 
over,  pillaged,  and  subjugated  by  brute  force. 
Yet  the  spirit  of  Independence,  and  of 
cultural  as  well  as  national  Identity  has 
survived  all  assaults.  It  has  been  main- 
tained with  steadiness  and  dignity.  It  lives. 
It  will  not  die. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca,  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  publish,  records  that  In 
an  earlier  conquest  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Russians,  colonists  were  brought  from  Rus- 
sia to  live  next  to  the  Lithuanians  in  hope 
that  the  two  would  mix.  But  "the  Lith- 
uanians kept  their  national  feeling  and 
customs."  Of  Latvia,  the  encyclopedia  says: 
"Although  other  countries  often  have  con- 
trolled Latvia  this  Baltic  country  has  kept 
a  fine  national  spirit  of  Its  own."  Of  the 
Estonians  the  Brltannlca  says  that  despite 
foreign  control  "they  kept  through  all  the 
years  a  language  of  their  own.  •  •  •  In 
their  character  and  customs  they  were  Just 
as  independent.  •  •  •  They  were  nat- 
urally neat,  useful,  and  efficient." 

We  in  Connecticut  know  something  of  this 
pride  In  Baltic  culture.  Among  other  rea- 
sons we  are  proud  to  claim  the  remarkable 
Lithuanian  educational  center  at  Thompson. 
Today  you  have  much  in  common  over 
and  above  your  common  subjugation  and 
your  love  of  your  ancient  languages  and 
ctutoms.  Now  as  Americans  you  are  united 
In  a  common  catise.  You  are  united  In  a 
common  hope  that  the  brief  22  years  of  In- 
dependence your  homelands  knew  was  not 
a  mere  mockery  of  centuries  of  struggle  but 
a  prologue  to  centuries  of  freedom  yet  to 
come. 

You  have  reason  for  that  hope. 
Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  fall  of  France 
In  June  of  1940,  Joseph  Stalin,  moving  to 
claim  the  booty  of  his  nefarious  pact  with 
Hitler,  rolled  his  armies  Into  Estonia,  Into 
Latvia,  and  Into  those  parts  of  Lithuania 
which  the  deal  had  allotted  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  And  within  a  few  days  after  that 
invasion,  on  July  23,  1940.  President  Roose- 
velt. In  his  own  hand,  drafted  the  memor- 
able sUtement  of  policy  In  which  the  United 
SUtes  refused  to  recognize  the  Soviet  con- 
quest—the policy  under  which  the  United 
SUtes  still  recognizes  the  diplomatic  and 
consular  representatives  of  the  free  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia. 

In  concluding  that  statement.  President 
Roosevelt  wrote: 

"The  jjeople  of  the  United  States  are  op- 
posed to  predatory  activities,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  carried  on  by  the  use  of 
force  or  by  the  threat  of  force.  They  are 
likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  Interven- 
tion on  the  part  of  one  state,  however 
powerful.  In  the  domestic  concerns  of  any 
other  sovereign  state,  however  weak. 

"These  principles  constitute  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  the  existing  rela- 
tionships between  the  21  sovereign  republics 
of  the  new  world  rests. 

"The  United  States  will  continue  to  stand 
by  those  principles,  because  of  the  convic- 
tion of  the  American  people  that  unless  the 
doctrine  In  which  these  principles  are  In- 
herent once  again  governs  the  relations  be- 
tween nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  Justice, 
and  of  law — In  other  words,  the  basis  of 
modern  civilization  itself— cannot  be 
preserved  " 

Twelve  years  have  passed  since  those  words 
were  written — 12  years— <lurlng  which  the 
two  master  conspirators,  Stalin  and  Hitler, 
fought  to  the  death,  bloodying  the  fields  and 
forests  of  the  Baltic  SUtes  In  the  process. 
Hitler  has  been  eliminated:  Stalin  remains. 
We  know  from  refugees  and  from  the  dis- 
placed persons  who  have  come  to  our  shores 


that  Stalin  has  subjected  the  Baltic  jMsoples 
to  a  tyranny  more  ruthless  than  any  the 
Baits  have  suffered  In  700  years  of  oppres- 
sion. I  know  there  are  men  and  women  In 
this  audience  tonight  who  can  tell  the  story 
out  of  their  own  experence. 

What  hope  Is  there  for  the  future? 
I  say  the  hope  Is  high  If  we  have  patience, 
fortitude,  wisdom,  and  the  willingness  to 
make  sacrifices  for  freedom's  sake.  Since 
1946  the  United  States  has  been  embarked 
on  a  gigantic  program  of  rallying  the  forces 
of  the  free  world  to  contain  the  aggressive 
advance  of  communism.  I  need  not  recite 
the  steps — the  Truman  doctrine;  the  Mar- 
shall plan:  the  Berlin  airlift:  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization;  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program;  the  European  Defense  Com- 
munity; the  checkmate  to  aggression  In 
Korea.  But  we  now  know  that  conUlnment 
Is  not  enough.  Somehow,  some  day,  the 
Soviet  Union  must  withdraw  or  be  rolled 
back  to  lu  own  legitimate  borders.  We  hoj)e 
and  pray  that  this  need  not  come  by  way  of 
a  general  war.  It  can  come  by  way  of  a  grad- 
ual erosion  from  tjTanny  within  Russia, 
forced  by  the  Russian  people  themselves, 
or  by  crisis  in  the  satellites. 

Seven  years  ago  President  Truman  asked 
me  to  organize  this  country's  first  official 
program  of  International  Information  and 
educational  exchange.  Out  of  that  program 
has  come  the  Voice  of  America  broadcasts. 
These  are  now  almost  our  only  means  of  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples. Every  day.  7  days  a  week,  beginning 
a  year  ago.  we  have  been  broadcasting  for  30 
minutes  In  Lithuanian,  30  minutes  In  Let- 
tish, and  30  minutes  In  Estonian.  These 
programs  originate  here  In  New  York  and 
are  relayed  by  way  of  Munich.  Tangier,  and 
England.  We  know,  from  the  stories  of  those 
who  escape,  that  these  programs  are  heard. 
We  cannot  ask  the  Baltic  peoples  to  en- 
danger their  lives.  But  we  can  and  do  let 
them  know  we  understand  their  plight. 
We  can  extend  to  them  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship and  the  hope  of  ultimate  liberation. 
We  can  give  them  straight  and  honest  news. 
We  can  and  do.  on  Sundays,  give  them  reli- 
gious programs  by  clergymen  of  their  own 
faith  and  nationality.  We  can  and  do  as- 
sure them  that  the  free  world  is  strong 
and  growing  stronger. 

I  cite  these  not  because  they  can  make 
a  decisive  difference  In  the  Baltic  States 
one  way  or  the  other  at  this  stage  of  his- 
tory, but  because  they  Illustrate  a  prin- 
ciple. America  Is  gradually  coming  to  re- 
alize that  the  cold  war  Is  essentially  a  war 
for  the  minds  of  men.  To  the  waverers  of 
the  world  America  must  tell  the  story  of 
freedom.  And  we  must  expose  and  uiunask 
the  gigantic  lie  of  communism. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way  to  do  this 
than  to  blazon  to  the  world  the  true  story 
of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia.  These 
three  nations  can  provide  the  classic  ex- 
ample of  Communist  methods.  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  free  farmers  have  been  de- 
prived of  their  ancestral  land  and  herded 
into  collective  farms  owned  or  managed  by 
the  state,  under  the  control  of  Russian  ad- 
ministrators. Those  who  resisted  have  been 
deported  to  the  Arctic,  with  wives  and  hus- 
bands separated.  Free  Intellectual  life  has 
been  stamped  out.  The  administrations  of 
both  Catholic  and  Protestant  churches  are 
destroyed.  The  men  of  the  Baltic  are  being 
drafted  Into  the  Red  Army  or  forced  into 
slave  labor  on  projects  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Yes;  this  is  the  classic  pattern.  It  Is  In- 
humane and  terrible.  It  la  a  story  of  man's 
Inhumanity  to  man.  It  should  be  told  and 
retold,  not  merely  among  your  friends  here 
in  America  but  everywhere  In  the  world 
where  men  are  under  pressxire.  or  under  the 
temptation  of  false  promises.  So  It  can  be 
that  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  will  be- 
come a  syTnt>ol  and  a  rallying  cry  to  mar- 
shal the  forces  of  freedom  everywhere. 


Public  Power's  Golden  Jnbilee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  herewith 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  on  June  2,  1952,  entitled 
"Public  Power's  Golden  Jubilee": 
Public  Powhek's  Golden  Jxjbiux 
(By  Jean  Begeman  and  Barrow  Lyons) 
This  month  marks  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. The  17  Western  SUtes  which  have 
gathered  strength  and  prosjaerlty  from  the 
81  reclamation  projects  that  turned  waste- 
lands Into  fertile  fields  wUl  hold  colorfvil 
celebrations  and  festivals  to  honor  the  oc- 
casion. Since  President  Teddy  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Reclamation  Act  on  June  17.  1902, 
the  Department  of  Interior's  Reclamation 
Bureau  Is  credited  with  the  development  of 
over  17,000  mUes  of  Irrigation  canals,  fur- 
nishing water  to  millions  of  acres  of  land, 
and  the  construction  of  16  major  power  dams 
over  the  bitter  opposition  of  short-sighted 
Congressmen  who  predicted  that  the  great 
Hoover  and  Coulee  proJecU  would  go  down 
In  history  as  "Hoover's  Folly"  and  "The  Great 
White  Elephant  of  the  Northwest."  But 
the  job  of  reclamation  Is  still  only  half 
done,  and  the  opposition  Is  as  strong  as  ever. 
In  fact,  private-power  companies  are  fight- 
ing with  renewed  vigor  to  block  further  ex- 
pansion of  the  Government  program. 

The  ^prophetic  words  of  Representative 
Francis  G.  Newlands,  of  Nevada,  during  a 
debate  In  1902  on  the  160-acre  land  limi- 
tation, which  saved  the  family-size  farm 
from  the  feudal  system,  bears  repeating 
today: 

"We  have  not  felt  In  this  country  the  evils 
of  land  monopoly.  Lord  Macauley  said  we 
never  would  experience  th?  test  of  our  In- 
stitutions untU  our  public  domain  was  ex- 
hausted and  an  Increased  population  en- 
gaged In  a  contest  over  the  ownership  of 
land.  That  will  be  the  test  of  the  future, 
and  the  very  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
gtiard  against  land  monopoly  and  to  hold 
this  land  In  smaU  tracU  for  the  people  of 
the  entire  country." 

This  year,  the  utility  companies  have 
launched  a  bold  new  drive  against  the  In- 
terior Department  for  control  of  the  low-cost 
hydro  output  of  existing  Government  dams. 
Unable  to  stop  Federal  development  of  our 
national  resources,  the  private  Intereste  are 
now  attempting  to  move  Into  the  public- 
power  districts  BO  they  can  dictate  the  sale 
of  power  at  the  bus  bar  on  their  own  terms 
and  convert  large  potential  savings  to  con- 
sumers from  these  Federal  projects  Into  In- 
creased monopoly  profits. 

"This  drive,"  said  President  Truman  re- 
cently, "has  the  main  purpKJse  of  restoring 
the  unlUnlted  right  of  private  monopoly  to 
exploit  this  Nation's  water-power  resources. 
They  are  trying  to  grab  the  Hell's  Canyon 
(Idaho)  Reservoir  site  where  public  develop- 
ment would  produce  600,000  more  kUowatU 
than  private  development.  They  are  trying 
to  prevent  the  public  bodies  In  the  State  of 
Wa.shlngton  from  buying  power  facilities  that 
private  companies  are  willing  to  sell.  The 
same  campaign  Is  being  waged  by  the  forces 
of  reaction  clear  across  the  country." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar  Chapman, 
who  has  devoted  the  past  19  years  of  his 
public  service  to  protecting  our  resources 
from  exploitation,  is  feeling  the  impact  of 
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the  power-frab  drive  from  every  B«ctlon  of 
the  country.  The  private  utilities  of  the 
NortheMt  are  closing  in  on  two  of  the  largest 
and  most  valuable  power  resources  In  the 
country — Niagara  Falls  and  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  Five  utility  companlea  In  New  York 
are  sponaorlng  the  Capehart-Mlller  bill  which 
would  authorize  private  redevelopment  of 
Niagara  PalU — a  project  which  will  create 
over  a  million  kilowatts  of  new  hydro  ca- 
pacity to  further  enhance  utility  profits.  In 
full-page  ads  in  the  slick  magazines,  the 
utility  lnd\i8try  Is  backing  this  plan  and 
opposing  the  Lehman -Roosevelt  bill  for  Fed- 
eral construction  of  the  project.  Another 
million  kilowatts  on  the  St.  Lawrence  Blver 
are  In  similar  Jeopardy. 

Secretary  Chapman  has  appealed  another 
power-grab  attempt  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  case,  now  pending.  Involves  efforts  by 
the  utilities  to  obtain  licenses  on  key  Oov- 
emment  hydro  projects  on  the  Roanoke  River 
In  Virginia.  Chapman  warns  that  "control 
of  these  projects  and  our  vast  water  power 
still  to  be  harnessed  Is  the  1952  goal  of  the 
present  utUlty  drive." 

But  the  shrewdest  bit  of  recent  trickery 
is  the  attempt  by  the  private  electric  utili- 
ties of  the  Northwest  to  set  up  a  power  grid 
for  the  area  now  served  by  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration.  This  scheme  Is  re- 
vealed in  a  leUer  addressed  by  a  Portland 
real-estate  manager,  Oerard  MacNamara,  to 
every  Member  of  Congress.  He  accommodat- 
ingly enclosed  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill 
which  will  undoubtedly  be  introduced  In 
Congress  this  session.  The  power -«rab  pro- 
posal seeks  to  divest  the  Bonneville  Adminis- 
tration of  the  function  of  building  trans- 
mission lines  and  dlstrlbutlxkg  energy.  It 
would  establish  a  nonprofit  corporation  to 
be  known  as  the  Northwest  Power  Market- 
ing Orld.  with  memberahip  consisting  of 
distribution  agencies — public,  private,  and 
co-operative.  All  United  States  electric  fa- 
cilities in  the  region,  with  the  exception 
of  dams  and  generating  equipment  would 
be  turned  over  to  the  grid  within  2  years  of 
the  conipletlon  of  a  rate  schedule  approvea 
by   the    FfKleral    Power   Commission. 

Of  the  11 -man  board  of  directors,  e^ht 
would  be  elected  at  the  first  annual  meeting 
of  the  board — the  other  three  would  be 
named,  one  each,  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Sngl- 
neers,  the  Commission  of  Reclamation  and 
the  RXA.  Three  of  the  members  would  be 
public  or  co-op  members  of  the  grid:  three 
would  be  tied  to  private  utilities;  and  two 
would  come  from  other  walks  of  life.  But 
a  "gimmick"  would  give  the  three  private- 
utility  representatives  veto  power.  At  least 
one  of  the  three  would  have  to  be  at  the 
meeting  to  constitute  a  quorum  and  if  the 
utility  members  acted  In  concert,  they  oonld 
always  walk  out  before  a  vote  was  taken  on 
a  measure  of  which  they  disapproved. 

In  this  and  other  current  power  flght/.  the 
utility  companies  have  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  a  strong  ally. 
When  President  Truman  pointed  out  that 
the  private  power  Interests'  cry  of  "Social. 
Ism"  is  apparently  based  on  the  theory  that 
"If  you  haven t  got  the  facts,  try  a  few  scare 
words."  A  L.  Lynn  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, characteristically  charged  that  the 
President  was  "trying  to  toss  all  Americans 
tnto  the  arms  of  socialism." 

The  progress  of  the  Interior  Department  In 
the  field  of  public  power  during  the  last  30 
years  has  continued  In  the  face  of  such  at- 
tacks largely  because  President  Truman  and 
Secretary  Chapman— like  their  respective 
predecessors,  Roosevelt  and  Ickes — believe 
that  our  resources  should  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people,  not  for  the  private- 
power  companies.  The  annual  appropriation 
lor  the  public-power  segment  of  the  Interior 
Department  has  grown  from  Ke. 300, 000  In 
1982  to  an  estimated  »186,70O.0OO  for  1952. 
The  revenues  returned  to  the  Treasury  from 
Interior's  power  operation  (which  do  not  In- 


clude TVA)  have  Increased  from  |«14,fl2fl  to 
$7,600,000  per  ann\im  in  the  same  period  In 
1932,  the  Interior  projects  generated  a  total 
of  48,220  kilowatts  In  Its  power  plants;  to- 
day, the  annual  generating  capacity  Is  reach- 
ing the  6.000.000-kllowatt  mark. 

Those  who  pity  the  poor  power  companies 
In  competition  with  "big  government," 
should  study  these  comparative  statistics. 
The  private  utilities  net  operating  revenues 
In  1932  were  $962,000;  In  1950.  $966,000,- 
000.  The  gross  electric  operating  revenues 
mcreewed  from  $1,640,000,000  In  1932  to  $4.- 
497,000,000  in  1950.  The  generating  capacity 
of  the  private  companies  has  climbed  from 
32.000,000  kilowatts  to  54,000,000  kilowatts  in 
the  same  period. 

But  still,  the  greater  the  expansion  of  the 
Interior  Department's  public-power  program, 
the  louder  the  private-power  companlea  pro- 
test— despite  the  fact  that  their  own  ex- 
pansion and  profit  figures  show  no  signs  of 
suffering. 


CaKfomia'i  Primary  Cross-FUinf  Sft^n 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEROY  JOHNSON 

OF  CAUTOaNTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a 
statement  explaining  the  primary  law  of 
California,  which  includes  the  so-called 
cross-flling  system: 
Cauforkia's   PaiMAKT   Caoss-FiLuro   Srsmi 

In  1946  Karl  Warren  was  running  for  a 
•ecood  term  as  Governor  of  CaUXomla.  He 
was  registered  as  a  Republican.  In  fact  he 
was  siich  a  prominent  Republican  thi.t  In 
1936  he  had  been  State  chairman  of  the 
party. 

Under  the  California  primary  cross-filing 
system  Mr.  Warren  had  taken  the  8t*ps 
necessary  to  have  his  name  cooaldered  for 
the  Democrat  nomination  for  Oovernor.  On 
Juns  4,  1946,  much  to  the  sxirprlse  of  many 
people.  Earl  Warren  the  Republican  Gover- 
nor of  California  was  nominated  by  the 
Democrats  of  California  as  their  candidate 
1  or  Oovernor  and.  of  course,  on  the  same  day 
he  recsivsd  the  nomination  of  his  own  party, 
the  Republican  Party,  That  was  the  first 
time  that  a  candidate  for  Oovernor  of  Cali- 
fornia had  received  the  nomination  of  both 
major  parties.  People  outside  of  California 
were  perplexed  by  this  and  wondered  how 
it  could  happen. 

The  answer  is  found  in  the  direct  primary 
law  of  California,  which  was  adopted  in 
1909,  and  in  the  behavior  of  the  CaUfumla 
voters.  The  law  sets  forth  the  procedure  by 
which  a  person  who  desires  to  become  a 
candidate  for  a  partisan  office  may  get  his 
name  on  the  primary  ballot  as  a  candidate 
for  the  nomination.  The  procedure  pro- 
vided by  that  statute  contained  the  so-called 
cross-filing  system.  By  this  Is  meant  that 
a  Republican  for  Instance,  may  have  his 
name  placed  on  the  primary  ballot  of  the 
Democrat  Party.  Only  registered  Democrats 
vote  in  the  Democrat  primary.  If  this  Re- 
pul:  lean,  whose  name  appears  upon  the 
Democrat  primary  ballot,  gets  more  votes 
than  anyone  else  he  then  has  the  Democrat 
nomination,  provided  he  also  has  obtained 
the  nomination  of  the  Republican  Party, 
with  which  party  he  Is  aflllUted.  In  fact, 
tha;  is  what  happened  in  the  1850  Cali- 
fornia primary  election,  to  eleven  Cali- 
fornia Congressmen  who  are  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  the  present 
Congress.     Six   Republicans   obtained   both 


nominations  and  five  Democrats  ol»t«tn«d 
botji  ~rionilnatlons . 

In  order  to  understand  this  sjttem,  yen 
must  know  something  about  the  Oallfornts 
election  laws.  A  resident  of  California  can 
only  vote  if  he  Is  registered  When  he  reg- 
isters he  glve^  his  name,  residence  and  age. 
He  is  also  asked  to  state  his  party  preference 
and  if  he  states  It  he  Is  registered  "Republi- 
can" "Democrat,"  etc.  If  he  does  not  wish 
to  state  It,  the  registration  clerk  stamps  op- 
posite his  name  on  the  registration  sheet 
"declln'!S  to  state"  In  that  event  he  can- 
not vote  in  a  primary  election  but  he  Is  en- 
titled to  vote  In  a  general  election. 

In  California,  a  primary  election  Is.  in 
fact,  an  election  by  each  of  the  political 
parties  for  the  purposes  of  selecting  the  party 
candidates  of  the  various  parties  for  the 
"Partisan  oflices."  The  Election  Cede  states 
that  "Partisan  office  means  an  office  for 
which  a  party  may  nominate  a  candidate" 
and  that  "Nonpartisan  office  means  an  office 
for  which  no  party  may  nominate  a  candi- 
date." All  the  offices  of  counties,  cities,  and 
the  Judiciary  are  nonpartisan. 

A  California  direct  primary  election  Is 
really  as  many  elecUous  as  there  are  organ- 
ized parties,  all  held  at  the  same  time,  at  the 
same  polling  places,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
selecung  candidates  for  the  various  partisan 
office*,  by  the  vote  of  the  party  members  of 
each  party,  for  each  of  the  organized  par- 
ties. 

Only  registered  Republicans  can  vote  in 
ths  Rspubllcan  prunary,  only  reiglstered 
Democrats  In  the  Democrat  primary,  etc. 
When  a  voter  enters  his  precinct  polling 
place  in  a  California  primary  election  he 
gives  his  name  to  the  clerk  of  the  precinct 
board  and  she  looks  at  the  precinct  rsfls- 
tratlun  list  and  ascertains  with  what  party 
hi  is  registered  If  he  is  a  Democrat  the 
voter  is  given  a  Democrat  ballot.  There  is 
a  ballot  fur  each  political  party  and  only  the 
members  of  each  party  may  vote  in  the  pri- 
mary for  the  selection  of  candidates  for  the 
p>arty  with  which  they  are  registered.  Ths 
voter  must  be  registered  40  ur  mure  days 
before  the  primary  election  day.  in  order  to 
vote  in  the  primary  election.  The  same  is 
true  of  the  general  election. 

The  California  direct  primary  law  also  pro- 
vides the  method  whereby  a  person  may  get 
his  name  un  the  party  ballot  of  a  party  or 
parties  other  than  the  party  with  which  hs 
is  registered  Thus  he  may  be  coasldered  by 
the  voters  of  such  party  or  parties  for  ths 
nomination  for  Representative  in  Congress, 
for  Instance.  The  same  system  Is  used  for 
all  other  partisan  offices. 

Right  at  that  point  Is  where  the  system 
differs  from  what  It  is  In  other  States.  In 
CaJlfomla  a  person  who  wlahes  to  be  con- 
sidered for  nomination  by  the  Democrat 
Party,  In  addition  to  that  of  his  own  party, 
need  not  be  a  member  of  the  Democrat 
Party.  What  we  say  about  the  Democrat 
Party  here  applies  to  any  other  party  on 
whose  ballot  the  prospective  candidate  wlahes 
to  get  his  name.  In  order  that  he  may  have 
his  name  placed  upon  the  ballot  of  the  Demo- 
crat or  any  other  party,  he  must,  in  the  case 
of  a  Congressman,  have  from  40  to  60  spon- 
sors. They  sign  a  sponsor's  petition  and. 
In  effect,  request  that  the  name  of  John  Jones 
be  placed  on  the  Democrat  ballet  as  a  can- 
didate for  the  nomination  for  Congressman. 
Each  sponsor  must  bs  a  member  of  the  party 
on  whose  ballot  It  la  proposed  to  place  ths 
name  of  the  man  he  sponsors.  But.  and  this 
Is  the  key  to  the  system,  the  proposed  can- 
didate, except  In  the  ca-'e  where  the  candidate 
Is  seeking  the  nomination  of  the  party  of  his 
registration  (his  party),  need  not  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  party  on  whose  primary  (party) 
ballot  the  sponsors  ask  that  his  name  he 
placed.  In  other  words,  the  choice  of  ths 
Democrats  w  to  who  shall  be  their  candi- 
date for  Congress  is  not  confined  to  members 
of  their  own  party,  but  may  come  from  any 
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other  political  party.  If  members  of  other 
parties  who  are  also  trying  to  get  this  nomi- 
nation cross-filed  in  the  Democrat  Party  pri- 
mary. Proposed  candidates  for  the  Democrat 
nomination  may  comj  from  any  or  all  of  the 
other  parties  if  they  are  able  to  obtain  40 
to  60  sponsors,  which  is  relatively  easy. 

This  is  the  certificate  which  a  sponsor 
would  sign  if  he  were  a  Democrat  to  get 
LxxoT  Johnson,  a  Republican,  on  the  Dem- 
ocrat primary  ballot  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress: 

"I,  the  undersigned  sponsor  for  LntOT 
Johnson  for  the  Democratic  Party  nomina- 
tion to  the  office  of  Representative  In  Con- 
gress, to  be  voted  for  at  the  primary  election 
to  be  held  on  the  3d  day  of  June.  1952.  here- 
by assert  as  follows: 

"My  knowledge  of  LnoT  Johnson  Is  suf- 
ficient to  warrant  my  urging  his  election  to 
the  office  of  Representative  in  Congress  and 
In  my  opinion  he  is  fully  qualified,  mental- 
ly, morally  and  physically  for  the  office  and 
should  be  elected  to  fUl  It.  I  am  a  qualified 
voter  of  San  Joaquin  County  and  I  am  reg- 
istered as  affiliated  with  the  Democrat  Party." 
etc. 

By  this  method  the  choice  of  the  voters  in 
each  party.  In  selecting  the  person  who  is 
to  become  the  nominee  for  Congress  in  their 
party,  is  widened,  so  It  conceivably  could 
Include  persons  from  every  other  political 
party.  The  voters  of  the  party  have  the  field 
to  choose  from,  if  persons  from  other  par- 
ties have  qualified  to  get  their  name  on  the 
ballot,  as  above  described. 

In  our  Independent  political  system, 
where  the  differences  between  the  parties 
are  not  very  clear  and  well  defined  and  where 
there  is  a  wide  divergence  In  the  views  of 
the  members  of  each  of  the  major  parties, 
the  voter  may  frequently  look  to  the  man 
Instead  of  the  party  principles  to  make  his 
choice  of  whom  he  thinks  will  be  a  suitable 
candidate  for  Congress.  In  the  1950  primary 
election  six  California  Republicans  received 
the  Democrat  nomination  as  well  as  their 
own  Republican  nomination  in  the  primary. 
In  every  one  of  theee  Instances,  except  one, 
the  candidates  received  the  majority  vote  in 
the  Democrat  primary.  In  other  words,  a 
majority  of  the  Democrats  who  voted  In  the 
Democrat  primary  for  a  nominee  for  Con- 
gressman, in  the  case  of  five  Congressmen, 
now  In  the  House  of  Representatives,  felt 
that  the  Republican  whose  name  was  on 
their  ballot  was  preferable  as  a  candidate 
for  Congress  to  the  Democrat  whose  name 
vras  on  the  same  ballot.  The  reverse  was 
true  in  the  case  of  five  Democrats  who  re- 
ceived both  nominations  and  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  California  delegation  In  the 
House.  Instances  have  occurred  where  a 
candidate  for  a  nomination  has  received  less 
than  a  majority  vote,  but  these  are  rare.  A 
plurality  vote  Is  sufficient  for  a  candidate  to 
be  the  winner  of  the  nomination. 

In  the  8  elecUons  starting  with  1936 
and  ending  with  the  election  of  1950  75 
men  who  ran  for  Congress  have  received  both 
nominations.  Of  this  75.  only  3  of  these 
received  the  nomination  of  the  other  party 
by  a  plurality.  The  other  72  received  the 
majority  of  the  opposite  party  in  the  primary. 
Of  this  group.  45  were  Republicans  and  30 
were  Democrats. 

In  the  primary  the  California  voter  usually 
has  a  wide  choice  from  which  to  select  his 
nominees  for  partisan  offices  and  the  results 
have  usually  shown  rare  discrimination  and 
considerable  independence  in  the  selection 
of  candidates,  especially  for  major  offices. 

There  Is  a  provision  in  this  primary  law 
that  alms  at  party  Integrity,  regularity,  and 
discipline.     It  provides  that — 

"A  candidate  who  fails  to  receive  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  for  the  nomination  of 
the  political  party  with  which  he  was  reg- 
istered as  affiliated  on  the  date  of  his  declara- 
tion of  candidacy  or  declaration  of  accept- 


ance of  nomination  was  filed  with  the  county 
clerk  cannot  be  the  candidate  of  any  other 
political  party." 

This  section  has  come  Into  operation  in- 
frequently. In  the  1944  primary  election 
John  M.  Costello.  an  incumbent  Democrat 
Congressman,  was  seeking  the  nomination 
of  both  parties.  He  failed  to  get  a  plurality 
of  the  votes  for  the  nomination  of  his  own 
party,  hence  he  failed  to  get  the  Democrat 
nomination.  He  did,  however,  succeed  In 
getting  a  majority  of  the  Republican  votes 
for  the  nomination  and  hence,  theoretically. 
was  nominated  by  the  Republicans  as  their 
candidate.  However,  the  above  section  of 
the  law  came  into  effect  and  since  he  did 
not  receive  the  nomination  from  the  party 
of  his  registration,  he  was  not  permitted  to 
have  the  nomination  of  another  party.  The 
theory  of  the  section  is  that  if  one  cannot 
get  the  nomination  of  the  party  with  which 
he  is  affiliated,  the  other  party  should  not  be 
required  to  take  him  as  their  candidate.  In 
that  situation  the  law  provides  that  the  State 
central  committee  of  each  party  select  the 
persons  who  are  to  be  the  nominees  of  their 
parties  for  the  position  In  question,  and  their 
names  are  printed  on  the  general  election 
ballot  under  the  appropriate  party  heads. 

How  has  this  system  worked?  What  are 
some  of  the  results  of  It?  Has  It  broken 
down  party  lines  and  party  responsibility? 
Does  it  weaken  or  destroy  the  party  organiza- 
tions? Does  It  give  too  much  power  to  the 
individual  voter? 

As  a  background  for  the  consideration  of 
these  questions  we  must  keep  In  mind  cer- 
tain facts  and  conditions  under  which  the 
California  direct  primary  has  operated.  In 
California  all  municipal,  county,  and  Judicial 
offices  are  nonpartisan.  By  this  is  meant 
that  one  who  runs  for  mayor  or  superior 
court  Judge  does  not  do  so  as  a  Republican 
or  a  Democrat.  He  runs  as  an  individual 
and  by  his  personality  and  his  campaign 
efforts  really  sells  his  qualifications  for  ths 
Job  to  the  voters.  In  rare  Instances  does  his 
party  affiliation  come  into  the  picture.  For 
over  40  years  the  voter  in  California  in  se- 
lecting over  half  of  his  public  officers  has 
looked  at  them  as  Individuals.  He  has.  In 
making  his  choice,  considered  the  education, 
experience,  attainments,  record,  and  charac- 
ter of  those  who  seek  nominations  for  munic- 
ipal and  Judicial  offices.  This  has  made  him 
a  more  Independent  voter,  who  arrives  at  his 
conclusions  as  to  whom  he  wishes  to  be 
nominated  for  partisan  offices  by  giving  more 
consideration  to  the  man  and  his  attain- 
ments than  to  the  psu-ty  with  which  the 
prospective  candidate  happens  to  be  affill 
ated. 

But  the  party  Is  not  entirely  overlooked. 
Those  Republicans  who  have  obtained  the 
Democrat  elections  have  all  read  ads  some- 
thing like  this :  "Why  did  you  register  Demo- 
crat? Because  you  believed  in  the  Demo- 
crat Party.  You  certainly  would  prefer  a 
man  who  is  a  Democrat  for  your  candidate 
to  one  who  Is  a  Republican.  Johnson  is  a 
Republican  seeking  the  nomination  of  your 
party.  Smith  is  the  candidate  who  is  reg- 
istered Democrat.  Vote  Democrat — vote  for 
Smith."  But  the  voters  are  usually  not  as 
partisan  as  ths  organization  that  wrote  that 
ad.  They  weighed  the  merits  of  those  seek- 
ing the  nomination  and  a  majority  decided 
that  Johnson,  even  though  he  was  a  Repub- 
lican, was  the  man  they  wanted  as  their  can- 
didate. Right  here  It  might  be  well  to  men- 
tion that  under  the  law  no  man  seeking  a 
nomination — of  any  party — need  state  that 
he  subscribes  to  the  party  principles  of  that 
party.  In  fact,  when  a  Republican  seeks 
the  Democrat  nomination  he  states  "I 
hereby  declare  myself  a  Democrat  Party  can- 
didate for  nomination  to  the  office  of  Rep- 
resentative In  Congress."  etc.  Then  later  he 
also  says:  "I  am  registered  as  affiliated  with 
the  Republican  Party."  Nothing  Is  said 
about  ths  principles  to  which  he  adheres. 


But  he  does  clearly  Identify  what  party  he 
is  registered  with  In  his  declaration  of 
candidacy.  The  campaign  of  course  brings 
that  out  clearly  so  any  Informed  voter  knows 
what  parties  the  men  who  are  seeking  nom- 
ination of  opposite  parties  are  affllla-ed  with. 
Also  the  campaign  develops  by  circulars,  ads, 
and  speeches  what  principles  the  various 
candidates  are  espousing.  Undoubtedly  this 
primary  system  has  developed  the  habit  of 
Independence  in  California  voters  as  they 
frequently  m'ut.  consider  the  merits  of  can- 
didates who  belong  to  different  parties  In 
selecting  a  candidate  for  a  partisan  office. 

Strong  men  with  good  records  have  been 
generously  treated  under  this  primary  sys- 
tem. Clarence  P.  Lea  served  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  First  District  of  Califor- 
nia for  32  years.  In  14  of  the  last  15  elec- 
tions he  received  the  nomination  of  both 
parties.  In  the  first  election  he  did  not  seek 
the  nomination  of  both  parties.  Congress- 
man Lea  ended  his  service  with  one  of  the 
most  statesmanlike  records  ever  compiled 
by  a  California  Congressman.  He  hewed  to 
the  line  of  what  he  thought  was  right,  rather 
than  slavishly  following  the  Democrat  line. 
This  did  not  always  please  the  party  leaders, 
but  his  constituents  rewarded  him  richly  by 
continuing  to  send  him  back  to  Congress  un- 
til his  voluntary  retirement.  The  writer 
knows  of  one  instance  where  he  was  ptin- 
ished  for  voting  his  convictions  rather  than 
casting  his  vote  as  the  tlttilar  head  of  his 
party  decreed. 

Senator  Hiram  W.  Johnson  received  both 
nominations  for  United  States  Senator  sev- 
eral times,  the  only  man  to  be  so  honored. 
Oov.  Earl  Warren  in  the  primary  of  1946  re- 
ceived both  nominations,  the  only  candidate 
to  be  thus  honored.    In  1950  he  received  al- 
most as  many  votes  as  his  oppKtnent  James 
Roosevelt  in  the  Democrat  primary  and  In  the 
general  election  defeated  him  by  over  1.127.- 
000  votes,  carrying  every  county  in  the  State. 
This  law  seems  to  work  about  the  same  for 
candidates  of  either  party.     In  the  last  con- 
gressional election  six  Republicans  and  flvs 
Democrats  received  both  nomlnatloiw.     For 
all  practical  purposes  this  elects  these  who 
obtain  both  nominations,  as  their  names  are 
printed  on  the  ballot  as  the  candidate  for  the 
Republican     and     also     for     the     Democrat 
parties.     However,  on  the  California  ballot 
Is  a  blank  space,  directly  under  the  names 
on  the  printed  ballots,  where  a  voter  may 
write  In  his  choice.  If  he  does  not  care  to 
vote  for  any  of  those  whose  name  is  printed 
on  the  ballot.     I  know  of  one  Instance  where 
a  candidate  for  assemblyman  was  elected  in 
that    manner.     He    was   a    Republican   but 
failed  to  get  a  plurality  of  the  votes  In  the 
Republican  primary,  although  he  did  receive 
a  plurality  In  the  Democrat  primary,  thus 
being    ineligible    as    a    candidate    of    either 
party,  and  consequently  his  name  was  not 
printed  on  the  ballot.    I  understand  that 
this  has  happened  in  several  other  assmbly 
elections  but  in  no  case  where  the  constitu- 
ency Is  larger  than  that  of  an  assemblyman. 
When  a  candidate  receives  both  nomina- 
tions, especially  If  he  gets  a  majority  of  the 
votes  in  each  of  the  parties  in  whose  primary 
election    hts    name    has    been    entered,    he 
definitely   feels  that   he    is  really   a   repre- 
sentative   of    all    the    people.     No    political 
clique  or  committee  can  claim  that  they  are 
specifically  responsible  for  his  election.     Ob- 
viously It  broadens  the  base  from  which  he 
considers  public  questions  and  makes  him 
less  amenable  to  blandishments  and  special- 
Interest  groups.     The  public  official  selected 
by  both  parties  to  be  their  candidate  may 
not  be  as  close  to  the  party  organization  of 
his  own  party,  as  If  cross-filing  were  not  al- 
lowed, but  he  certainly  is  close  to  the  people 
who  elected  him  and  he  very  definitely  gets 
a  feeling  of  direct  responsibility  to  them. 

This  system  does  not  necessarily  break 
down  party  lines.  The  Republicans  and  the 
Democrats  still  maintain  their   party  alie- 
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glauice.  eyen  tbough  they  bare  obtained  botb 

nOfnjn*tions.  Tbey  vote  for  the  cmndUlata 
lor  Speaker  of  ihe  House  who  has  been  nom- 
inated by  the  members  of  their  party.  They 
participate  In  the  party  conferences.  They 
help  write  the  party  platforms. 

Perhaps  If  candidates  for  partisan  offices 
were  unable  to  get  both  nomlnatkJna  the 
party  commlttcea  would  have  a  stronger 
hold  over  thi:»e  elected.  But  no  aelf-re- 
.soectJoi;  Congressman,  or  any  other  elected 
oiBcJal,  would  permit  any  party  comnuitee 
to  dominate  him  and  take  avay  from  him 
his  right  to  use  his  own  independent  Judg- 
ment in  voting  on  Issues  presented  to  him 
for  a  decision,  except  In  caaes  where  the 
voters  have  formally  expressed  ttoemaelves. 
In  that  situation  the  Bepresentatlve  should 
register  their  views.  Under  the  California 
system  the  party  members  select  the  candi- 
date and  the  party  committees  (State  and 
county)  have  the  duty  of  electing  the  can- 
didates whom  the  party  members  sei<ected. 
at  the  primary. 

This  system  has  resulted  In  every  candi- 
date, generally,  making  his  own  campaign. 
Independent  of  any  other  candidate  of  his 
own  party.  We  do  not  have  the  "package 
deal"  where  every  candidate  on  the  tlcVet 
works  and  speaks  for  the  election  of  every 
other  candidate  on  his  ticket.  Usually  the 
Congres&loioal  candidates  support  the  candi- 
date of  their  party  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator. But  they  seldom  get  Into  the  cam- 
paigns of  assemblymen  and  State  senators  of 
their  own  party.  Also,  they  seldom  get  Into 
the  governor's  campaign. 

This  has  good  and  bad  features,  depend- 
ing upon  one's  viewpoint.  Frequently  a  man 
running  for  Congress  might  have  reserva- 
tions or  be  positively  opposed  to  some  State 
policies  advocated  by  the  man  running  for 
governor  on  the  same  ticket.  This  may  be 
the  case  with  candidates  running  on  the 
same  party  ticket  for  other  offices.  Each 
candidate  Is  thus  Judged  more  on  his  Indi- 
vidual merits  and  the  particular  principles 
he  espouses,  rather  than  on  the  party  with 
which  he  Is  afflUated  or  the  principles  of 
that  party  as  expressed  In  its  platform  or  the 
record  of  the  party  In  the  State  and  Na- 
tional field. 

The  danger  of  a  small  group — usually  rep- 
resenting some  selfish  or  special  Interest — 
getting  control  of  the  officials  whom  we  elect 
Is  much  less  under  the  cross-flllng  system. 
We  must  remember  that  such  situations 
brought  about  the  primary  system,  which 
now  is  almost  universal  In  our  country. 
Robert  M.  La  Toilette  saw  special  Interests  In 
Wisconsin  dominate  the  conventions  which 
nominated  candidates.  The  expression  was 
common  among  certain  groups  that  "IT  we 
can  control  the  nominations,  we  care  not 
whom  the  people  elect."  So  Governor  La 
Pollette  developed  the  primary,  which  took 
from  convention  delegates  the  power  to  nom- 
inate candidates  and  placed  It  in  *he  hands 
of  the  voters  who  are  the  members  of  the 
various  parties.  In  California  we  took  one 
step  more  and  gave  each  voter  of  any  party 
a  chance  to  have  the  wlclest  possible  choice 
to  the  selection  of  party  candidates  by  per- 
mitting persons  of  any  party  to  be  conHld- 
ered  as  a  candidate  for  any  partisan  office. 
If  he  could  oTjtaln  the  necessary  number 
of  sponsors  In  the  party  whose  nomination 
he  was  seektng.  It  simply  amounts  to  this: 
That  the  Democratic  Party  members  may 
choose  a  Republican  as  their  nominee,  and 
vice  versa.  Just  as  In  the  past  segments  of 
a  party  have  endorsed  candidates  and  plat- 
forms of  one  of  the  competitive  parties. 
This  broadening  of  the  base  gives  the  TOter 
of  the  party  a  wider  choice  in  the  selection 
of  a  nominee  of  his  party  for  Congress  and 
any  other  office,  which  by  California  Mw  Is 
not  made  nonpartisan. 

P.  8. — Since  the  above  was  written  Senator 
WiLUAM  F.  KWOW1.AKD,  at  the  primary  elec- 
tton  on  June  3,  1952,  received  both  the  Re- 
publican and  tiM  Democrat  nocUnaUon,    H« 


Is  the  second  man  to  accomplish  this  feat. 
Aiao,  IS  Oongressmen — 0  BepubUc&ns  and  0 
Democrats — received  both  nominations,  at 
tiie  recent  primary  eiectloo. 


Caa  TtxM  Really  Be  Lowereii? 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.^RKS 

or 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCU 

or  WISCOKSIN 

IN  THE  UOU8K  OF  a£PR£SSNTATIVE3 

Thnr^ay.  June  2€,  1952 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  amonR 
the  issues  which  will  be  disciissed  and 
debated  throuehout  this  election  year, 
the  high  cost  of  Government  and  the 
reduction  of  taxes  will  have  a  prominent 
place. 

Relying  on  the  old  ada^re  that  people 
like  the  man  who  is  for  a  tax  reduction, 
some  Presidential  candidates  with  votes 
in  mind  have  unequivocally  announced 
and  promised  the  lowering  of  taxes  If 
they  are  elected.  Their  followers  have 
taken  up  the  cry.  without  any  regard  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  promise  can  be 
cairied  out.  Of  course,  there  are  some 
persons  who  are  accustomed  to  the  prac- 
tice of  making  empty  promises,  although 
they  fully  realize  that  they  will  be 
broken. 

I  believe  that  the  editorial  from  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  of  June  23.  1552. 
which  I  am  enclosing  under  permission 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoao. 
very  adequately  and  objectively  sum- 
marizes the  answer  to  the  often  a«ked 
qviestion  "Can  taxes  really  be  lowered?" 

It  would  be  better  If  some  politicians 
would  become  more  honest  with  them- 
selves and  with  the  American  people. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Cak  Taxss  Rkaixt  Bx  Lowflonr 

every  American  would  like  to  see  his  taxes 
decreased. 

Most  Americans  who  study  the  problem 
will  realize,  however,  that  thers  Is  little  hope 
of  this  for  some  time  to  como.  In  the  first 
place,  the  Federal  Government  is  now  oper- 
ating In  the  red.  despite  high  taxes.  In  the 
second  place,  the  deficit  will  be  even  larger 
next  year.  In  the  third  place,  we  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  have  not  yet  even  be- 
gun to  catch  up  with  Russia  militarily.  In 
the  fourth  place,  we  may  have  to  spend 
even  more  2  years  and  8  yean  from  now  than 
next  jrear — depending  entirely  on  what  Rus- 
sia does.  In  the  fifth  place,  even  when  we 
get  to  a  point  of  lower  budgets,  we  must 
begin  doing  something  about  the  stagger- 
ing national  debt  before  we  lower  tax  rates 
materially. 

Yet  both  Senator  Tajt  and  General  Elsen- 
hower are  promising  to  cut  taxes  soon  after 
election,   If   elected   President. 

Senator  Tajt  says  It  should  be  posslhle  to 
cut  the  Federal  budget  to  »60. 000. 000 ,000  by 
fiscal  1965  from  the  t«  .000 .000 ,000  set  for 
next  year.  This,  he  says,  would  permit  a 
15  percent  rednctlon  in  taxes.  It  might  per- 
mit almost  that  cut,  If  we  let  the  national 
debt  stay  at  what  would  probably  then  be 
about  $275,000,000,000  But  where  does  he 
get  the  Wea  that  160,000.000,000  would  meet 
our  costs  In  lOSST 

Does  he  know  what  Russia  Intends,  what 
position  our  allies  will  be  In  and  what  valus 
otn*  dollar  wUl  have? 

General  Baenhower,  after  mentioning  pos- 
sible sann«i   of   M0,0004}00.000.   has   grtnm 


nkore  cautious.  He  now  says  tt  should  be 
possible  to  cut  taxes  within  2  rears — after 
the  budget  deficit  Is  wiped  out  and  the  free 
world  has  reached  a  balance  with  Russia. 

Again,  how  does  he  know  that  budgets 
can  be  reduced  and  a  balance  with  Ruiaala 
had  within  3  3rears,  when  nobody  can  even 
guess  RusFis's  ultimate  plans  or  the  speed 
of  its  armament  production  In  the  immedi- 
ate future? 

Anybody  can  say  that  tie  Is  asatxist  waste 
in  Government  and  promise  to  reduce  It. 
AnytKXiT  can  say  that  we  should  decrease 
Federal  budgets  as  much  and  as  soon  as  tt  la 
safe.  Nobody  can  say  much  more  at  tills 
time. 

Our  Federal  flscai  objectives  In  the  next 
few  years  should  t>e  il)  to  spend  as  llttta 
as  Is  safe  under  ooodiUone  as  they  develop. 

(2)  to  reach  as  quickly  as  possible  the  pomt 
where  tax  receipts  exceed  expenditures  and 

(3)  to  keep  taxes  high  enough  after  the 
budget  is  balaitc«d  to  make  possible  an  or- 
derly reduction  of  the  debt. 

In  the  long  run.  the  country's  eoonomio 
solidity  is  Just  as  Important  an  element  in 
defense  as  a  stockpile  of  weapons  and  a 
trained  force  to  use  tbem.  If  we  siiould  be 
forced  to  an  all-out  war,  ws  would  need  to 
borrow  billions  to  carry  on.  It  is  vital  tiia( 
our  national  debt  be  iieid  down  against  sucia 
a  pusaibiliiy. 


ExtensioH  of  Controls 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  J.  ADDONIZIO 

or  Nxw  JxasxT 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPR£SENT.\riVES 

Thursday.  June  2S.  1952 

Mr  ADDONIZIO    Mr  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD,  I  wish  to  Insert  the  following 
thoughtful  letter  on  the  need  for  extend- 
ing controls  from  Mr.  W.  Fred  Lind.  of 
West  Orange,  N.  J.  Mr.  Lind  speaks  for 
the  millions  of  hard-preased  consumers 
who  face  the  threat  of  even  higher  prices 
if  the  pending  amendments  are  adopted. 
With  all  the  controls  in  fort^e  the  best  we 
have  been  able  to  do  with  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  to  hold  it  at  last  winter's  all-time 
peak,  and  it  is  essential  that  we  at  least 
hold  the  line.  Inflationary  pressures  are 
still  here  and  coasumers  must  be  protect- 
ed against  the  ravages  of  further  Infla- 
tion: 

W«T  Oeanct,  N.  J. 
Eorroa.  Vtwkxk  Evxttihc  Tfrws, 

Newark,  N  J. 
DxAK  Six;  True  democracy  Is  the  product 
of  continuous  sifting  of  conglomerated 
thoughts  to  achieve  what  !«  good  for  a!!, 
never  accepting  itself  as  ultimate,  but  ever 
seeking  perfection.  However,  there  are 
times  In  the  sifting  piT>cjesH  that  sludge  plufs 
the  meshes  Such  is  mw  the  sKuatloa  in 
connect  loo  with  our  defense  program  and  in 
the  poliucai  path  to  good  i?overmnent.  Cer- 
tain ifemt>erB  of  Congress  have  not  only  ob- 
strxicted  the  efficient  funcUoniug  of  DPS. 
thus  ooetlng  the  consumer  countless  doLLars, 
but  now  they  would  destroy  the  agency  com- 
pletely. The  tactics  of  last  Friday  In  Con- 
gress were  Indicative  of  a  cheap  parliamen- 
tary trlrk.  It  appears  to  me  ttiat  the  same 
forces  that  stole  the  parliamentary  conven- 
tions at  Texas  and  Louisiana  have  been  at 
work  against  controls,  "nits  ts  cheap  poll- 
tles  contrary  to  true  public  wl-^hes  Theaa 
man  would  tiave  us  believe  there  U  no  lonpsr 
any  danger  to  o«r  eoocotny  or  o\ir  counixy. 
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I  believe  the  danger  is  as  real  now  as  it  was 
when  OPS  was  organized. 

I  have  worked  with  OPS  unofficially  for 
almost  3  years.  During  that  time  I  criti- 
cized them,  helped  them,  and  even  got  mad 
at  thorn.  I  came  through  with  suggestions 
that  would  benefit  the  retail  grocer  directly 
and  the  public  Indirectly,  and.  believe  It  or 
pot.  OPS  came  through  with  corrections.  In 
my  opinion  this  agency  have  done  more  for 
the  citizens  than  many  Congressmen  have. 

I  agree  that  the  OPS  has  to  do  some  re- 
arganlzlng,  and  should  decontrol  many  Items 
which  are  In  ample  supply,  but  OPS  has  to 
stay  In  order  to  put  chlselers  In  their  place 
when  they  get  out  of  line  again. 

While  some  Congressmen  have  considered 
OPS  unnecessary  and  have  tried  to  destroy 
It,  many  others  have  seen  the  wisdom  of  re- 
taining control  of  our  economy  The  repre- 
sentative from  my  district.  Representative 
Hugh  Addonizio.  has  worked  earnestly  for 
his  constituents  especially  In  the  fight  on  In- 
flation. More  power  to  him  and  those  like 
him  who  work  qultely  but  honestly  to  help 
protect  our  country 

Tours  very  truly, 

W.  FaxD  LiKD. 


Textile  Troubles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MASSACHUsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  article  by  John  Harriman: 

Loss  or  ExPOKT  Maskxts  HtJSTS  Textq.s 
Business 

(By  John  Harriman) 

Last  week  President  Francis  W.  White,  of 
the  giant  American  Woolen  Co.  said  the  wool- 
en business  In  New  England  was  caput — fin- 
ished. "Half  the  mills  would  shut  down." 
said  Mr.  White,  "and  the  other  half  would 
seek  the  lush  field  of  the  sunny  South  " 

Also  last  week  out  spoke  Economic  Stabi- 
lizer Roger  Putnam.  Springfield  manufactur- 
er, who  said  not  to  worry,  the  mill  migration 
was  all  for  the  best  in  the  long  run. 

And  on  last  Friday  at  the  New  England 
council  meeting  In  Whltefleld,  N.  H..  Prof. 
Seymnur  Harris,  of  Harvard,  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Governors'  Textile  Committee, 
said  that  we  could  save  our  textile  mills:  but 
he  went  on  to  outline  some  pretty  uncom- 
fortable conditions  behind  his  "could." 

MILLS   IN    SOtriH    ALSO   AfTECTED 

Our  textile  troubles  here  In  New  England 
are.  of  course.  Just  a  part  of  Industry-wide 
troubles  (some  mills  In  the  South  are  sweat- 
ing, too).  Furthermore,  the  troubles  In  this 
country  are  In  turn  but  a  part  of  a  world- 
wide textile  problem — the  uncomfortable 
fact  that  the  spinning  and  weaving  mills  of 
the  world  can  turn  out  more  textiles  than  the 
people  of  the  world  can  buy. 

This  trouble  started  back  during  World 
War  I  when  textile  men  In  this  country.  Brit- 
ain and  Japan,  the  three  big  textile  export- 
ing nations,  got  ready  to  satisfy  what  they 
judged  to  be  a  very  large  pent-up  demand 
for  cotton  and  woolen  cloth. 

Then  for  the  first  time  mills  began  to  run 
on  a  three-shift  operation,  and  much  capital 
was  Invested  in  new  machinery  and  new 
mills. 

But  the  pent-up  demand  proved  much  less 
than  had  been  anticipated.  And  this  re- 
sulted In  the  long,  dark  textile  years  be- 
tween World  War  I  and  World  War  H,  when 


the  Industry  was  ruthlessly  combed  of  Its 
older  and  less  efficient  operations.  This 
combing  out  lost  New  England  about  80  per- 
cent of  Its  cotton  mills. 

What  happened  was  that  other  countries 
which  once  had  bought  textiles  from  Brit- 
ain, this  country  and  Japan,  were  now  build- 
ing their  own  Industry.  The  once  rich  ex- 
port markets  were  being  lost. 

IN   INDIA    AND   SOUTH    AMXXtCA 

Now  the  same  thing  has  happened  after 
World  War  n. 

India,  which  was  once  a  large  Importer  of 
textiles.  Is  now  one  of  the  great  exporting 
nations.  Indeed,  she  led  all  others  in  ex- 
(>orts  In  1949. 

In  South  America,  too,  textile  mills  were 
springing  up.  and  to  a  lesser  degree  the 
same  thing  was  happening  In  other  parts 
of  the  globe. 

World  output  of  cotton  goods,  for  Instance, 
has  Increased  by  50  percent  from  Its  pre- 
World  War  I  figure;  but  In  the  same  Interval 
world  export  of  cotton  goods  has  declined  by 
40  percent. 

In  1913  about  30  percent  of  all  cottons 
manufactured  moved  Into  the  export  mar- 
ket.   Today  the  figure  Is  roughly  12  percent. 

The  effect  of  this  on  the  United  States 
Industry  can  be  Judged  from  the  fact  that 
our  exports  of  cotton  goods  were  807,000,000 
yards  In  1951  against  expected  exports  of 
600.000,000  yards  this  year  (and  against  a 
postwar  high  of  1,500.000.000  yards). 

Japan,  which  must  export  40  percent  of 
her  cotton  manufacture,  has  nearly  that 
much  of  her  Industry  shut  down.  While 
Britain  Is  experiencing  higher  textile  unem- 
plojrment  than  at  any  time  since  the  war. 

In  other  words,  once  again,  as  after  World 
War  I,  the  Industry  Is  being  combed  of  Its 
less  efficient,  higher  cost,  noncompetitive 
operations  which  means,  of  course,  of  Its 
older  mills. 


Development  of  the  Allegheny  Valley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PCMNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  remarks  delivered 
by  me  at  a  meeting  of  the  Allegheny 
River  Improvement  Association,  East 
Brady,  Pa..  June  21.  1952: 

It  Is  always  a  pleasure  for  me  to  return 
to  my  district  and  discuss  with  the  people 
those  problems  and  projects  In  which  we  are 
greatly  Interested  and  which  will  mean  so 
much  to  the  further  development  of  the 
Allegheny  Valley. 

The  development  of  the  Allegheny  River 
Is  a  project  In  which  I.  along  with  many 
others,  have  been  Interested  for  the  past  25 
or  30  years.  And  I  sincerely  hope  that  dur- 
ing my  lifetime  this  great  river  will  be  de- 
veloped for  navigation  up  to  and  including 
Warren,  which  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  Industrial  development  of  the  region. 

I  have  also  been  Interested  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Allegheny  and  Genesee  Rivers 
to  connect  with  the  New  York  State  barge 
canal  to  bring  about  a  complete  canaliza- 
tion project  for  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States. 

However,  studies  thus  far  made  of  the 
Allegheny-Genesee  proposal  Indicate  that  the 
cost  of  the  through  waterway  would  be  ex- 
tremely high  and  that  very  large  tonnage 
would  be  required  to  Justify  such  a  project. 


The  length  of  the  route,  topography,  the 
difficult  water-supply  problem  In  the  divide 
reach,  and  the  relatively  short  navigation 
season  are  some  of  the  major  factors  which 
infiuence  the  through  waterway  adversely. 
I  have  been  advised  that  unless  conclusive 
evidence  of  very  large  prospective  tonnaga 
movements  on  tbe  waterway  can  be  devel- 
oped by  the  project  proponents  It  Is  appar- 
ent that  this  proposed  route  would  find  great 
difficulty  In  being  economically  Justified. 

I  know  of  the  great  Interest  and  work  of 
the  Allegheny  River  Improvement  Associa- 
tion and  tbe  Upper  Allegheny  River  Improve- 
ment Association  to  bring  about  greater  con- 
sideration of  this  proposal. 

But  another  factor  that  has  entered  into 
this  situation  Is  the  fiood-control  program 
which  Congress  In  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
June  28,  1938,  and  subsequent  legislation 
has  approved  for  a  comprehensive  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  water  resources  ^M 
the  Ohio  River  Basin  In  the  interest  of 
flood  control  and  other  purposes.  One  unit 
of  that  plan  Is  the  Allegheny  River  Reservoir 
project  with  a  dam  site  on  the  river  In  War- 
ren County.  This  reservoir  would  control  a 
drainage  area  of  2.190  square  miles  and  would 
provide  1,105.000  acre-feet  of  usable  storage 
in  the  States  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
for  flood  control.  The  present  estimated 
Federal  cost  of  this  reservoir  project  Is  $79,- 
964.000.  To  date  no  funds  have  been  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  the  construction  of 
the  Allegheny  Reservoir  project. 

It  Is  Indeed  most  encouraging  for  the 
people  of  the  valley  to  periodically  get  to- 
gether to  discuss  matters  of  this  nature  and 
to  determine  what  can  be  done  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Allegheny  River  for  navi- 
gation and  for  relief  from  the  devastating, 
recurring  floods  which  are  periodically  visited 
on  the  communities  In  the  valley. 

I  might  say  that  nature  In  the  past  has 
been  very  generous  to  the  people  of  western 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Allegheny  Valley  In 
itunber,  oil,  coal,  and  other  minerals;  all 
of  which  have  contributed  greatly  to  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  the  valley  and  Its 
people. 

As  these  great  natural  resources  have  been 
greatly  depleted.  It  concerns  us  now  to  see 
what  can  be  done  to  protect  those  resources 
we  have  left  and  bring  about  developments 
which  would  contribute  to  the  further  prog- 
ress, prosperity,  and  stability  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley. 

I  predict  that  the  Allegheny  River  will 
be  ultimately  developed  to  Warren  and  the 
Allegheny  Valley  will  become  a  great  indus- 
trial valley.  The  Monongahela  River  Is  fully 
developed  from  Its  source  to  Pittsburgh. 
The  Ohio  River  In  the  Pittsburgh  area  has 
been  developed.  And  the  Allegheny  River 
has  been  developed  73  miles  from  Pittsburgh 
to  East  Brady,  and  it  Is  my  opinion  there 
are  no  further  possibilities  for  expansion 
of  the  greatly  congested  area  of  Pittsburgh 
and  that  Industry  and  commerce  will  move 
up  the  Allegheny  River.  Evidence  of  that 
is  now  appearing  because  of  the  accessibility 
to  waterway  transportation. 

When  the  pioneers  entered  western 
Pennsylvania  many  years  ago,  this  was  a 
land  of  great  abundance,  endless  forests, 
rivers  teeming  with  fish,  and  wildlife  In-  pro- 
fusion. Best  of  all,  it  was  a  land  untouched 
by  man;  a  land  where  everyone  could  be 
free.  With  great  natural  resources  evident 
on  all  sides — lumber,  oil,  and  coal — It  became 
a  greater,  prosperous  section  of  the  Nation. 
All  made  possible  because  of  the  abundance 
of  natural  resources.  Our  Nation  today  la 
great  because  of  the  copious  natural  re- 
sources which  could  be  exploited  and  be- 
cause our  freedom  of  thought  and  Imagina- 
tion which  could  make  them  serve  to  im- 
prove our  way  of  life. 

In  our  scramble  to  become  great,  to  Im- 
prove our  standards  of  living,  and  to  help 
the  other  nations  of  the  world,  we  iiave  used 
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these  resources  lavishly.  In  some  Instances 
we  have  wantonly  destroyed  them.  Since 
the  be^nnlng  of  time  man  has  been  a  de- 
stroyer of  everything  and  has  violated  natu- 
ral laws.  Those  familiar  with  history  real- 
ize that  man's  abuses  of  natiiral  resources 
have  been  so  great  that  m.any  civilizations 
have  perished  or  drifted  to  other  parts  of 
the  earth.  We  know  full  well  how  ancient 
civilizations  have  passed  from  greatness  to 
complete  oblivion  because  their  people 
failed  to  heed  the  very  simple  basic  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Creator. 

Our  power  to  produce  has  been  seriously 
eartalled  by  the  unwise  use  of  our  natural 
resoiu'ces.  However,  we  can  be  thanUul, 
for  America  U  still  a  land  of  plenty.  We 
are  today  living  In  chaotic  and  troubled 
times  with  a  poverty-stricken  world  looking 
to  America  for  help.  This  means  there  is  a 
need  for  more  food,  clothing,  timber,  min- 
erals— ail  products  of  the  earth.  However, 
In  carrying  out  this  program  of  helpfulness 
we  should  not  deplete  our  resources  beyond 
the  danger  point. 

While  we  give  billions  to  other  countries 
for  much-needed  relief,  we  find  ourselves 
giving  too  little  attention  to  safeguarding 
the  source  cf  our  wealth.  If  this  country 
continues  the  policy  of  depleting  the  sell, 
destroying  the  forests,  and  wasting  animal 
and  plant  .Ife.  It  will  In  a  short  time  become 
a  poverty-stricken  land  Inhabited  by  a  dis- 
gruntled population  facing  a  hopeless  fu- 
ture. Such  a  fate  has  overtaken  other 
lands  which  have  exhausted  their  resources. 
So  today  we  gather  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  our  great  river  and  our  great  valley 
which  Is  being  rapidly  depleted  of  natural 
resources  and  to  make  an  effort  to  determine 
what  we  can  do  to  protect  that  which  wo 
have  left  and  rehabilitate  for  the  future. 
The  task  today  of  conservationists  every- 
where la  to  transform  the  millions  of  Ameri- 
cana Into  a  conservation-conscious  people, 
to  create  a  public  mind  that  Is  Informed  on 
wise  use.  Back  of  the  technical  engineer- 
ing that  must  enter  the  administration  of 
a  conservation  program,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  engineering  that  must  be  done  to  Insure 
the  creation  and  continuetlon  of  a  compe- 
tent and  long-range  program  of  wise  use 
of  everything. 

One  of  the  great  natural  resources  we  have 
left  and  which  must  be  considered  essential 
In  this  valley  is  water.  If  we  think  about 
sou  conservation,  we  must  give  dtie  regard 
to  the  greatest  friend  or  the  most  ruthless 
foe  at  soil  formation — water.  For  the  de- 
velopment of  oiir  great  rivers  and  great  in- 
dustries, we  must  capslder  water. 

For  the  development  of  this  valley,  we 
must  create  programs  to  get  the  greatest 
value  we  can  possibly  secure  from  the  avail- 
able water  supply.  How  to  harness  these 
streams  for  useful  domestic  and  Industrial 
use,  for  navigation,  and  other  purposes.  Is 
the  problem  before  us.  How  to  harness 
these  waters  to  prevent  devastating  floods, 
which  are  periodically  visited  on  our  com- 
munities, poses  a  great  problem.  And  how 
to  develop  this  over-all  picture  for  the  great- 
eat  use  of  the  water  In  the  Allegheny  Val- 
ley Is  a  problem  that  requires  a  long-range 
program. 

Western  Pennsylvania  is  blessed  with  one 
of  the  greatest  drainage  areas  in  the  United 
SUtes.  Almost  aN  of  the  great  centers  of 
population  in  Pennsylvania  are  now  wholly 
dependent  upon  streams  of  the  State  for 
domestic  water  supplies,  as  are  the  varl- 
oiis  enterprises  of  the  State,  large  and  small, 
for  supplies  of  water  for  Industrial  uses. 

Yet.  it  Is  arlomatlc  that  the  more  pros- 
perous we  become,  the  more  we  become  de- 
pendent upon  our  streams  for  every  kind  of 
water  supply,  the  more  we  add  to  their  cor- 
rupUon.  Water  is  the  orphan  stepchild 
of  the  whole  natural  resource  family. 


The  great  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  Its 
100.000  miles  of  streams,  its  6  great  water- 
sheds, Its  vast  forests.  Its  10.000.000  people, 
and  Its  concentrations  of  industries  within 
its  45.000  square  miles,  has  a  special  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  citizens  of  this  great  Commonwealth 
can  be  doubly  thankful  for  the  farslghted 
leadership  which  has  created  policies  permit- 
ting an  orderly  development  of  the  water  re- 
sources for  the  greatest  benefit. 

Clean  and  abundant  water  Is  needed  for 
Industry.  The  control  of  water  where  it 
falls  win  markedly  Improve  the  quality  of 
water  in  our  streams  by  lessening  the  silt 
load,  and  so  will  benefit  the  public-water 
supply  and  recreation. 

Most  people  visualize  floods  as  occurring 
on  the  great  rivers,  like  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Red  River,  where  people  are  driven  from 
cities  and  towns.  These  floods  claim  the 
headlines  in  dally  papers  as  causing  enor- 
mous damage. 

The  most  important  damage  is  not  spec- 
tacular but  arises  from  the  great  aggregate  of 
damage  caused  by  flooding  of  the  myriad  of 
headwater  streams  draining  broad  agricul- 
tural regions.  These  damages  occur  on  the 
numerous  minor  tributaries  that  drain  any- 
where from  a  few  to  several  hundred  square 
miles.  Seventy-flve  percent  of  all  damage 
occurs   In   these  headwater   valleys. 

Conservation  Is  defined  as  the  "wise  us« 
and  manag»;ment  of  resources."  It  Involves 
use  and  is  not  related  to  preservation,  which 
does  not  Imply  use  at  all.  In  the  future  we 
must  fully  recognize  that  use  of  water  Is  of 
great  economic  Importance. 

I  might  say  that  a  greater  interest  on  the 
part  of  all  our  people  In  forest  conserva- 
tion Is  ne<ded.  also.  I  mean  locally  as 
well  as  throughout  the  Nation.  I  am  con- 
stantly concerned  about  the  more  than  60.- 
000.000  acres  of  privately  owned  land  In 
America  that  Is  denuded  and  idle  and  needs 
to  be  planted  to  trees.  In  Pennsylvania 
there  are  several  million  such  acres  that  need 
to  be  brought  back  Into  full  productivity 
again  through  tree  planting.  There  are  63.- 
000.000  acres  of  State  and  privately  owned 
forest  land  in  America  that  are  still  unpro- 
tected from  the  ravages  of  fire.  And  where 
flre  is  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  forest,  all 
values  are  destroyed.  The  tragic  side  of  our 
forest-fire  picture  Is  that  nature,  through 
lightning,  causes  only  10  percent  of  all  forest 
fires.  The  other  90  percent  are  man-caused. 
Human  carelessness,  either  intentional  or 
unintentional,  results  In  a  shameful  waste  of 
our  natural  resoiu-cea  each  year — timber, 
game,  and,  indirectly,  water. 

The  vast  Allegheny  River  watershed  with 
over  40  percent  of  Its  11.733  square  miles  In 
forest  land.  Is  no  different  from  hundreds  of 
other  great  watersheds.  The  past  manage- 
ment of  forest  land  gives  the  usual  picture 
of  uiu^stralried  exploitation.  Fortunately  in 
Pennsylvania  there  Is  State-wide  forest  flre 
control  and  consequently  forest  fires  are  be- 
ing combated  most  effectively,  but  folks 
must  cut  wisely  if  timber  values  and  produc- 
tivity of  the  land  are  to  be  maintained. 

Growing  trees  and  then  harvesting  them 
wisely  Is  goxl  business.  Many  woodland 
owners  and  Icumers  have  proven  this  point. 
I  know  it  Is  true.  Unfortunately,  however, 
there  are  still  over  4,000.000  small  owners  of 
forest  land  who  need  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
growing  and  tending  a  crop  of  trees.  And  it 
will  surplse  many  of  you  to  learn  that  75 
percent  of  all  the  commercial  woodland  in 
this  Nation  Is  owned  by  these  4,000,000  small 
owners — fanners,  housewives,  doctors,  small- 
town businessmen,  end  friends  of  yours  and 
mine.  The  problem  therefore,  Is  not  on  huge 
tracts  of  timber  owned  by  big  companies; 
they  usually  have  foresters  and  have  learned 
tnat  it  pays  to  plant  and  grow  trees.  The 
problem  Is  right  at  hand — on  the  3,000.000 
farms  in  the  Nation  with  timber  and  on  the 


other  1.000.000  small  holdings.  In  PennsyU 
vanla  9d.9  percent  of  all  forest  owners  are  in 
this  small  ownership  class  with  an  average 
of  82  acres  each.  Over  196.000  small  owners 
to  be  exact  Most  of  the  43.750  farms  in  the 
Allegheny  watershed  have  woodland.  Here 
then  is  the  challenge — that  everyone  with  an 
acre  of  woodland  or  land  suitable  for  growing 
trees  put  It  to  work.  When  we  put  sick.  Idle 
land  that  is  suited  to  growing  trees  back  to 
work  the  profits  are  magnificent  and  affect 
all  our  people.  The  reward  is  more  timber, 
more  wildlife,  a  constant  flow  of  clear  watef, 
protection  of  soil  from  erosion,  and  better 
areas  for  hunting  and  outdoor  recreation. 

We  must  never  forget  that  Pennsylvania's 
progress,  economically  and  socially.  Is  Insep- 
arably associated  with  her  trees  and  forests. 
They  have  constantly  contributed  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  Their  contribution 
to  the  well-being  of  a  vast  watershed  sucb 
as  the  Allegheny  is  felt  not  only  locally  but 
along  its  entire  314  miles  of  travel,  and  by 
the  1,750.000  people  who  live  within  lt« 
reaches.  Pennsylvania's  trees  are  PennsyU 
vanla's  treasure.  Mistakes  of  the  past  in 
managing  Penns  Woods  should  not  slow  us 
down  one  moment  in  our  efforts  to  make  our 
forest  land  productive  In  the  future. 

It  is.  Indeed,  gratifying  to  observe  the 
great  interest  Indicated  here  today  to  de- 
velop programs  for  the  protection  and  re- 
habilitation of  those  resources  of  the  Alle- 
gheny Valley  upon  whicb  we  place  our  de- 
pendence for  the  future  progress  and  pros- 
perity of  this  region. 


Appobhnent  of  United  States  Citizen*  of 
Non-Caacatian  Racial  Ancestries  at 
Representatives  of  This  Nation  in  AsU 
Urfed  by  University  of  Hawaii  Faculty 
Members 
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HON.  JOSEPH  R.  FARRINGTON 

OKLXCATZ   raOM    RAWAn 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  FARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  present  the  text  of  a  letter 
from  a  group  of  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  that  is  de- 
serving of  the  most  careful  consideration 
by  those  responsible  for  policies  In  ob- 
taining personnel  to  represent  this  coun- 
try In  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
letter  follows: 

DNivrKsrrT  or  HAWAn, 
Honoltdu.  T.  H..  June  4,  1952. 
Hon.  Joseph  R.  Fa«bij«icton. 

Delegate  from  Hawatx.  House  of  Repre- 
aeniatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dtajl  Dtlegats  FAKXiNOTOir :  We  are  a  group 
of  social  sclentlBU  interested  in  American 
policy  and  practice  in  Asia.  We  live  In  a  part 
of  the  United  States  which  has  special  inter- 
est in  American  relations  with  that  i>art  of 
the  globe.  In  our  view,  some  of  the  gravest 
problems  of  the  present-day  world  arise  from 
tensions  existing  between  groups  which  dif- 
fer in  race,  religion,  and  caste.  We  believe 
that  American  democracy  can  and  must  do 
much  more  than  It  Is  now  doing  to  help  tlie 
Asian  peoples  overcome  these  obstacles  to 
intranational  and  International  amity,  and 
to  improve  our  own  relations  with  those  peo- 
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pies  M  pait  or  the  struggle  against  Com- 
munist influence.  We  believe  tbst  our  de- 
mocracy hks  ample  resovuccs  available  for 
use  toward  this  end  which,  as  yet.  have  not 
adequately  been  tapped.  We  wish  to  indicate 
a  specific  ares  in  which  we  think  that  greater 
utilization  lit  these  lesources  would  not  only 
contribute  ilgniflcantly  to  the  catise  of  de- 
mocracy but  would  also  enhance  the  stature 
of  this  Nation  In  the  eyes  of  the  Orient. 

We  strongly  urge  a  policy  which  would 
greatly  Increase  the  number  of  appolnt- 
menU  of  United  States  cltlMns  of  Chinese, 
Filipino.  Japanese.  Negro,  and  other  non- 
Caucasisn  ancestries  as  representatives  of 
this  Nation  in  Asia.  Such  persons  should  be 
placed  In  positions  of  suthorlty  and  com- 
petence, as  consuls,  administrators,  and  em- 
issaries in  other  capacities.  Those  selected 
should  be  well-educated,  well-trained,  and 
capable  of  representing  and  carrying  out  the 
policies  of  this  Ooremment  They  should  be 
sent  as  aulhorltattve  citizens  of  high  trust 
and  not  merely  as  delegates  of  minority 
grotipe.  Wi*  feel  rare  that  persons  with  the 
necessary  qualifications  can  be  made  avail- 
able in  sufftclent  numbers  to  make  such  a 
program  highly  practicable. 

Our  Oovemment  should,  for  example,  make 
every  effort  to  name  non -Caucasians  to  serve 
as  consuls  In  India,  or  as  BCA  administrators 
in  Burma,  tt  as  cultural  attach^  in  Japtm. 
Fvery  attempt  should  be  made  to  encourage 
private  Indjstrles  with  branches  in  the  east 
to  employ  such  American  citizens  In  poets 
of  similar  importance.  In  addition,  Cauca- 
sians selected  for  these  functions  should 
themselves  be  persons  who  will  practice  de- 
mocracy ic  their  relations  with  non-Cau- 
easUns. 

Adoption  of  such  policies  would  demon- 
strate in  a  forceful  manner  that  the  United 
States  Is  ptartlclng  the  principles  embodied 
tn  Its  denrvxrratlc  Ideology.  Representation 
of  the  kind  we  suggest  would  exemplify 
American  democratic  practice.  As  experts 
tn  tticlr  fields,  as  offlclala  carrying  out  Im- 
portant gc  vernmental  functions,  and  as 
exemplars  of  what  all  men  can  achieve  in 
America,  such  emh»ai1«e  would  have  Incal- 
culable effect  on  Asian  attitudes  toward  this 
NaUon. 

In  recent  years  ovir  country  has  made  great 
strides  toward  scriutlon  of  Its  own  racial 
problems.  We  doubt  that  any  democratic 
propagandF.  could  pofwibly  be  as  effective  as 
concrete  demonstration  ot  that  fact.  It 
should  contribute  signiflcantly  toward  pro- 
moting the  cause  of  democracy  in  the  east. 
In  the  belief  that  the  steps  proposed  above 
would  vastly  enhance  the  prestige  and  lead- 
ership of  tiM  United  States,  not  only  in  Asia 
but  throufrlH>ut  the  world,  we.  the  under- 
signed American  citizens,  direct  this  appeal 
to  you  as  u  person  whose  decUions  and  ac- 
tions have  an  important  inipact  upon  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy. 

Sinoirely  youra. 
Abe  Aikoff.  Assistant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology; Harry  Ball,  Instructor  in  So- 
ciology: C.  K.  Cheng.  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Sociology;  David  Crowell,  As- 
sistant Professor  of  Psychology:  John 
Dlgntan,  AssUtant  Professor  of  Psy- 
chology: Paul  lAlho,  Kxecutive  Secre- 
tary, University  YMCA;  Thomas  D. 
Munihy,  Assort  ste  Professor  of  His- 
tory; Saul  Riesenberg,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor of  Anthropology:  Shunxo  Saka- 
maki, Associate  Professor  of  History; 
Clarence  Click.  Professor  of  Sociology; 
John  Helmlck.  Assistant  Professor  at 
Psychology,  Donald  D.  Johnson,  Asso- 
ciate Professor  of  History;  Andrew  W. 
Llnd  Professor  of  Sociology;  Arthtir 
J.  Miirder,  Professor  of  History;  Robert 
R.  Stauffer,  Instructor  In  Oovemment; 
W.  Edfar  Vlnacke,  Associate  Professor 
of  Piiychology;  Douglas  8.  Yamamura, 
/.aslttant  Professor  of  Sociology. 
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The  Arctic's  HifUy  ImporUat  New  Poti- 
tkw  n  Global  StraUfy  WiU  La»t  at 
LoBg  AS  tke  Threat  of  War  EziiU — 
Preparednets  at  the  North  Pole  Mast 
Not  Alone  Be  Thoron^h,  bat  as  Imafi- 
■atiyc  as  Pouible 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEO  L  ALLEN 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav,  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Washington  Star  of  yesterday  car- 
ried an  editorial  entitled  "The  Strategic 
Arctic."  It  told  of  a  United  States  Air 
Force  plane — a  C-47 — which  landed  and 
took  off  from  the  ice  at  the  geographic 
North  Pole  as  distinguished  from  the 
magnetic  north  pole — or,  literally,  at  the 
top  extremity  of  the  world's  axis. 

The  landing  of  this  plane  on  arctic  Ice 
caps  at  the  top  of  the  world  was  not  a 
sensational  feat.  It  was  simply  the 
logical  culmination  of  years  of  experi- 
mental flights  made  by  the  United  States 
Air  Force. 

While  it  is  true  it  was  not  the  first  air 
force  to  land  at  the  Pole.  I  was  particu- 
larly Intrigued  by  this  article  because. 
Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  made  a  short 
talk  about  these  landings  at  a  dinner 
given  to  Col.  Fred  Ascani,  U6AF  Director 
of  Experimental  Flying  Tests  and  Engi- 
neering, and  Deputy  to  the  Commanding 
General  at  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
in  California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regard  Colonel  Ascani 
as  one  of  America's  greatest  Uvix^  flyers. 
The  occasion  of  the  talk  was  a  testa- 
monial  diimer  given  to  him  for  having 
flown  a  jet  plane  around  a  closed  course 
In  Detroit  at  the  highest  rate  of  speed 
ever  attained. 

It  is  at  the  Edwards  Air  Force  Base 
where  Colonel  Ascani  Is  located  that  the 
latest  models  of  all  military  airplanes 
are  put  through  their  developments  as 
well  as  final  test  flights.  It  Is  at  Ed- 
wards Air  Force  Base  that  ascertain- 
ment is  made  as  to  the  extent  of  a 
plane's  maneuverability  at  various  alti- 
tudes— as  to  its  rapidity  of  climb — as  to 
placement  of  Its  gun  platforms — and 
also  with  respect  to  a  host  of  other  per- 
formances. These,  and  a  score  of  other 
technical  criteria  and  tests  disclose  that 
despite  all  that  has  been  spoken  with 
respect  to  the  superiority  of  the  Rus- 
.slan  MIG,  the  F-86,  the  United  States 
sabre  Jet,  when  in  the  hands  of  a 
United  States  Air  Force  pilot,  is  still  the 
greatest  airship  of  any  class  of  jet  fight- 
ing planes  that  ever  flew  the  heavens. 

The  men  of  the  Air  Force  assigned 
to  fly  polar  missions  and  come  down 
on  the  ice  are  given  special  training  in 
Arctic  survival.  Ascertainment  is  made 
of  clothing  requisite  to  that  region,  of 
available  edible  growths,  of  the  method 
of  cecuring  water,  and  of  dozens  of  other 
requirements  necessary  for  survival.  In 
fact,  these  trips  are  concerned  with  a 
multiplicity  of  studies  looking  to  the  air- 


man's working  efHclency  in  subzero  tem- 
peratures versus  his  productive  output 
in  more  temperate  environments. 

Among  the  human  foods  native  to  that 
locale  is  the  polar  bear,  and,  yet,  o\ur 
Air  Force  has  long  kiwwn  that  the  Es- 
kimo will  not  eat  polar  bear  liver  be- 
cause of  their  belief  that  It  Is  poisonous. 
For  swme  months  past,  the  Air  Burgeon 
General  has  been  working  in  an  Arctic 
Air  Medical  Laboratory — extending  re- 
searches done  at  the  Wright  Field  Arctic 
Air  Medical  Laboratory.  These  studies 
have  been  very  productive  and.  among 
other  things,  disclose  that  the  Eskimos 
are  right  with  respect  to  their  attitude 
toward  bear  liver — that  the  reason  polar 
bear  liver  is  poisonous  to  man  Is  be. 
cause  of  its  extraordinarily  high  con- 
centi-ation  of  vitamin  A  content. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  remember  the 
thrill  that  gripped  everyone  the  day  news 
reached  us.  In  1909,  that,  after  long 
years  of  eflort.  Admiral  Robert  Peary 
had  finally  reached  the  North  Pole? 
How  commonplace  such  news  would  be 
today,  knowing  as  we  do.  that  regularly 
as  clockwork,  planes  of  the  United 
States  Air  Force  take  off  from  unnamed 
bases,  and  on  regularly  scheduled  titiln- 
mg  flights,  fly  to  the  Pole  by  night  as 
well  as  by  day. 

Not  the  least  of  the  problems  being 
solved  by  men  like  Fred  Ascani  and 
others  who  make  the  experimental  test 
flights — is  the  risk  which  they  take  in 
volunteering  to  land  in  the  Arctic  and 
submit  themselves  as  guinea  pigs  in  ex- 
perimentations to  determine  requisite 
fuel.  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  other 
service  gear  requirements — that  should 
be  furnished  to  all  arctic  flight  crews. 

Having  reached  that  point  on  the  top 
of  the  earth  in  a  magnetic  area  where 
sll  directions  are  south — ^the  airplanes 
settle  down  on  the  ice — their  pilots,  nav- 
igators, bombardiers,  and  other  crew- 
men, leave  the  ship,  undergo  regular 
"Arctic  exercises" — and.  upon  comple- 
tion of  their  duties,  lay  down  upon  the 
ice  pack  in  their  sleeping  bags,  and  or 
take  oCf  in  flight  at  the  appointed  hour. 

These  are  but  some  of  the  day -by -day 
problems  upon  which  experimentation 
is  being  conducted  in  behalf  of  those 
who  fly  the  great  arctic  waste  spaces — 
and  who,  per  chance,  due  to  accident  or 
enemy  attack  find  themselves  landed 
and  helpless  in  those  great  frigid  waste- 
lands. 

There  is  so  much  of  such  value  to  my 
colleagues  contained  in  the  editorial, 
the  Strategic  Arctic,  that  I  am  extend- 
ing my  remarks  and  including  the  same 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  reads  as  follows: 
Trx  STaaTnac   Aac?nc 

rat  the  first  time  in  history  a  plana,  a 
0-47  transport  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force,  has  landed  and  taken  off  at  the  geo- 
graphic North  Pole — the  literal  top  extremity 
of  the  earth's  axis.  Since  in  the  past  other 
pLmes  (including  a  Russian  one  back  In 
1937)  have  succeeded  In  similar  operations 
very  close  to  the  snme  point,  the  JBAF  feat, 
tbotigh  Intrepid,  is  not  really  sensatlonsl 
but  simply  the  logical  culmlnatlac  of  yean 
of  experimental  Arctic  flying.  lu  chief  alg- 
nlflcance,  as  far  as  the  general  public  is 
concerned,  is  that  it  serves  as  a  dramatic 
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reminder  of  how  aviation  has  converted  thla  of  the  Roosevelt-Truman  admlnlBtratlons  by  Insert  the  story  of  this  rescue  as  it  ap- 

bleak  and  distant  region  Into  an  area  of  more  than  eS.OOO.OCO.OOO.  pears  in  the  Savanna  Times- Journal : 

prime   strategic    Importance.  During   the   5   fiscal   years   of   war   prepa-  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  Bots— Lads  AD«irT 

Militarily  speaking,  the  remote  Arctic  was  ration    and    war,    the    expenditures    totaled  Rivd— Th»d  TftAmMEN  Hku 

viewed   as   being   relatively   Inconsequential  $321.200,CX)0,i)00.     The    expenditures    of    the  u,  dc«      «  rv                          i»-              ami^ 

up  untu  the  Second  World  War.     UntU  then  Truman  administration  for  the  seven  post-  Two  boys,   adrift  In  a  rowboat.   were  re«- 

the  countries  of  the  Northern  Hemisphere—  war  years  are  $329,500,000,000.  cued  late  Friday  afternoon  by  Chief  of  Po- 

Canada,  the  United  States.  Russia,  etc.-had  ,^^,  s^ow  txaju.t  total.  ".*=*  ,^^}  ^^'^'  J""""*  '  treacherous  MUaU- 

reason  to  look  upon  It  as  a  vast  wasteland  ^       '^.                 ™^         ,«,    ♦k.    ««  '^PP'  ^''"  "^°"*^- 

not    adaptable    to    attack    operations    and  ^  ^he    wartime    expenditures    for    the    five  gaved  were  Oeorge  Oreen,  Jr..  8,  «)n  of  Mr. 

hence    a    region    of    dead    frontiers    against  fiscal  years  were  as  follows:  and  Mrs.  Oeorge  Green,  Chicago  Avenue,  and 

which  nobody  had  to  worry  about  establish-  Fiscal    1941 $13.  38«.  553  742  Jerry  VonEssen.  10.  son  of  Mrs.  Vivian  Von- 

Ing    live    defenses.     By    1945.   however,    this  Fiscal    1942 34.  186.  528.  818  Essen.  Main  Street. 

picture  had  undergone  such  a  drastic  change  Fiscal     1943 79.621.932.153  The  two  boys  were  wandering  along   tbs 

that  the  late  General  Arnold,  wartime  chief  Fiscal    1944 95.315.066,241  river  bank  when  they  found  a  boat  tied  at 

of  our  Army   Air  Forces,   warned   that  the  Fiscal    1945 98.702.525.172  the  shore  near  the  Savanna  grain  elevator. 

North  Pole  area  would  probably  be  the  stra-  The    boat    Is    owned    by    Alvle   Mangier,    745 

teglc  center  of  any  new  global  conflict — one  Total. ._ ..-    321,212.605,123  Bowen  Street. 

of  the  earth's  most  vital  crossroads,  an  Invlt-  Durlna  the  wartime  nerlod  the  nubile  debt  Spotting  oars  In  the  bottom  of  the  boat, 

ing  Shortcut  for  aerial  assault  and  counter-  ^^ClVuJ  7r"m  •J8796?oS3'to  1  tm^^^  y°""«  ^l""  ^"^  ^onZssen  decided  to  take 

assault  on  the  cities  of   America.  Europe.  ^^  ,259.115.345,802.    On  a  per  capita  basis.  f/^^^,    ^s  soon  as  the  boys  shoved  off  into 

'"'^^'**        .      .       .      .-                ,                 ,  the  wartime  spending  increased  the  public  ^^^'^'^'t^.^^'Z  f      ^^"'^.^      \  ^"JL^'* 

This  new  Arctic  slgnlflcance,  of  course.  Is  ^^^   j           ^^^^    ^^  ^^    all-time    high    of  chained  to  the  boat  and  could  not  be  used. 

attributable   to   the    advent    of    giant    long-  $1  862  83  *""   swept  down   the  stream 

range  bombers  like  our  American  B-36.     It  Is  __  ^'    »>„,««.«     «rfTnini«fTatinn     in     ■•r#n  '^*  ^''°  ^*'^'  called  for  help.    Nomuui  Atkln*. 

attributable,  too.  to  the  actual  and  potential  ^os?w\r    ve^^    hai    e«eed^    the    waJtta^^  ^^'  '^°  ^^'^   ^"^   ^^^'^«-  ^'"^^   ^^«   ^J* 

development  of  guided  missiles  and  rockets—  P^!!,^?;^^  «^nw^hv^hTt!hi«  roiioItJ^l  «»*  ^«  prepared  to  leave  the  bank, 

weapoiis  that  will  be  capable  eventually.  If  "Pe'^dl^K  "  =*°^^  by  the  table  following.  ^^^^^  Norman,  whose  mother  was  burled 

they  are  not  capable  now,  of  flying  over  very  Fiscal  year  1948 $60.  705.  0£9.  573  ^  week  ago  Sunday,  rode  his  bicycle  to  the 

great  distances  with  fantastic  speed  and  ac-  Fiscal  year  1947 39,  288.  818.  830  biqq   McGrath   home,    128   Main   Street,   and 

curacy  to  unload  atomic  devastation   (and  Fiscal  year  1948 33.791,300,819  ^rs.    McGrath    called    the    chief    of    police. 

conceivably  even  hydrogen  bombs)  on  picked  Fiscal  year   1949 40.057,  107,  858  Norman  Is  living  at  the  McGrath  home. 

target  cltlps.     If  there  Is  a  third  world  war  Fiscal  year   1950 40,166.835.915  When   Chief   of   Police   snrake   arrived,    he 

in  the  next  5  years  or  so,  the  United  States  Fiscal  year   1951 44,632.821.908  found  that  the  boat  had  drifted  a  half  mils 

as  well  as  Its  enemies  wUl  have  to  reckon  Fiscal  year  1952  '._. 70,  881,  017,  827  downstream  and  was  heading  Into  the  slough. 

with  this  most  seriously.    For  the  menace  Shrake  Jumped  Into  the  slough  with  hU 

will  not  be  one-sided.     It  will  be  a  two-way  Total... 329,  520.  982.  160  clothes  on.  aiid  floated  almost  20  feet  to  th« 

proposition,  and  the  paths  of  give-and-take  >  Official  estimate.  rowboat.  He  cut  both  legs  in  his  rescue  as 
dellverr  will  almost  certainly  Include  the  ^^  „xtkdred  and  nrrr  billion  m  13  tiars  be  was  pinned  between  the  boat  and  slough 
North  Pole  area.  After  all,  as  the  maps  show.  ^«„k,„.h  .,.-r,^ir,»  f^r  th»  i<..t  to  «.  bridge,  opposite  from  the  Milwaukee  round- 
that  Is  the  shortest  way  by  air.  The  combined  spending  for  the  last  12  fls-  .    ^ 

Against  this  background  It  Is  obvious  that  f^l  years  amounts  to  $650  733.527,283.     This  '           j 

thB  Air  Porrp    In  lanriinc?  »nrt   tjikinw  off   a  1»  an  amount  exceeding  the  total  estimated  ,    t"        irammen,  wno  were  nearby,  rusnea 

the  Air  Force,   in  landing  and   taking  off   a  nhvslcal   assets  of  the  United  to  the  scene  and  aided  Shrake.    Shrake  lifted 

plane  at  the  geographic  North  Pole,  has  not  vaiue  or   ine   pnysicai   assess  01   me   unitea  v>,ih»«     -ry^m^ 

been  Interested  merelv  In  estahllshlni?  a  f1r,t  States  by  more  than  $50,000,000,000.  ^^e  two  lads  to  the  men  on  the  b.ldge.    They 

Deen  interestea  merely  in  establishing  a  first  ..nendiniy    rernrrl    of    President    Trn-  ''*""«  C*<="  Prosch  and  Ruben  Oberhelm,  both 

for  the  history  books  or  In  carrying  out  a  ^be    spending    record    of    President   Tru-  Buj.iin„ton  Railroad  switchmen     and  Prank 

darlnff  stunt  designed  to  win  favorable  mih  man  Is  at  an  all-time  record  pace.     By  next  7/%!™^    .7  «f"fo*<>^**'«^*^men,    and  Frank 

aarmg  stunt  aesignea  to  win  ravoraoie  puD-  ,-...,__  ,0    if  he  leavea  nfflre  nn  that  date  McDonnell,  804  North  Fourth  Avenue,  a  MU- 

llclty.     The   feat   U   part  of   the  systematic  January  M.  ir  ne  leaves  omce  on  that  aate.  -..nkee  RAiiroad  condurtnr 

program  of  military  experimentation  that  our  ^e   will   have   firmly  establUhed  himself   as  **^«*  Railroad  conductor, 

country,  In  concert  with  Canada,  has  been  ^^e  greatest  tax  spender  In  history.  _^_^^^^^^^^^ 

undertaking  n  an  effort  to  bring  Its  defensive  Mr.  Truman  already  has  the  all-tlm«   rec-  ^^"■^"^^~"~~ 

and  offensive*,  capabilities  into  line  with  the  o^d  as  a  tax  collector.     By  June  30,  ht  wUl  _        ,                    ,  _ 

Arctic's   highly    Important    new   position    In  ^ave  collected  $50,000,000,000  more  than  aU  DeTelopment  of  Democracy  and  Sappre«> 

global  strategy.     As  long  as  the  threat  of  war  o^^er  Presidents  combined.  .           ,   „       N.ri.m   Ar*   I.J:.n....kU 

exists,  this  kind  of  preparedness  at  the  top  Total  taxes  of  all   the   other   Presidents.  »'®"  »'  neo-Naasm  Are  ladispensablt 

of  the  world  must  be  as  thorough  and  as  ^^om  the   founding  of   the   country   to   the  Cooditions  to  Participation  in  Westera 

Imaginative  as  possible.  death  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  were  $245.- 

000.000,000.    This  included  the  cost  of  the  Loropcan  Defense 

_^___^^^^,^___  Revolutionary    War,    the    War   of    1812.    the  

T                 "n.     B-         .  o        J         f  American  War.  and  two  World  Wars.  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Truman:   The  Biff  est  Spender  of  m  a  llttle  more  than  7  years   Mr   Truman  "' 

All  Time  *^   ^*^«   collected   almost   $300,000,000,000.  HON    SIDNEY  A    FINE 

1^^  OF  NEW   TOUC 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  „  THE  HOU8!:  OP  REPRESSNTATTTO 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH  *"  °"*"""'"'  — """"  ''"'"  ^  ^TTsT.'  "  '.'"      „, 

c^seo,™  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  mo'ScSnt^^anSTm" '^IxVnS  „ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrvTES  «'  remarks.  I  include  my  views  on  the  de- 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952  HON.  LEO  E.  ALLEN  velopment  of  democracy  and  suppression 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speak-  or  n.Lmois  Sf,^^:iSi'^nHm*'^  I  consider  aa  in- 

er.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  IN  the  house  of  representatives  flSSon  L  W^tLm  Ei^roS^'^^fi".^^^ 

am  Including  an  article  that  appeared  Thur^dav   JunP  2S    fO-J?  ticlpatlon  in  Western  European  defense, 

in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  May  nursaay.  june  ^o,  i\fi£  devxlopmint  or  dimoc»act  and  scrpaxMioi. 

26.   prepared   by  Mr    Walter   Trohan  Mr.  ALLEN  of  niinols.    Mr.  Speaker.  °'  neg-nazism  axx  indispinsabli  condi- 

whlch  indicates  that  the  postwar  expend-  ^^eds  of  gallantry  are  not  rare  among  I^tZ^'^^^^  pa«ticipation  m  wxa-mn 

itures    of    the    Truman    administration  °"^     people,     but     occasionally     there  d        " 

exceed    the    wartime    expenditures    of  emerges  an  act  of  human  bravery  which  Seven  years  after  the  defeat  of  Ger- 

the  Roosevelt-Tniman  administrations,  is  outstanding;  an  act  which  at  once  °^*"y^"  World  War  II.  we  have  signed 

The  totals  are  staggering  and  the  Ameri-  stamps  a  man  as  possessing  instinctively  *  contract  with  Western  Germany  that 

can  people  should  fully  understand  their  attributes    of    humanity    and    bravery  Provifes  {or  Western  German  partlcipa- 

^P^cations:  such  was  the  act  of  Chief  of  Police  Hai  aeTin^t  rnmmnni'^  °'  '^'''^'"  ^^°^ 

TttTMAN  SETS  ALL-TiMi  HiGH  FOR  SPENDwa  Shrakc.  of  Savanna.  111.,  in  the  rescue  of  m  ^icrn^i?™  rK?         ♦      * 

(By  waiter  Trohan,  two  helpless  boys  adrift  on  the  Missis-  mfa  grTat  'risk     OuTtJJlllcIf  and  r^n' 

Postwar  expenditures  of  the  Truman  ad-  sippi  River  during  the  April  floods.     It  is  ta?y  leaders  t^U  ?s  t.^    it  l,\  r«T   ' 

mm^tratioa   exceed  wartime   expenditure,  to  me  both  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  LSl   risk    but    "n    Indis^iLble    ri^i 
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which  we  must  take;  and  that  without 
active  parUclpation  by  Western  Ger- 
many, we  cannot  create  an  effective 
Western  European  defense  against  com- 
munism. 

The  reaTning  of  Western  Germany 
presents  ui.  with  a  difllcult  choice.  The 
recommendations  of  our  political  aiul 
military  representatives  in  Germany  are 
based  upon  their  contacts  and  observa- 
tions of  Gf  rman  life  and  public  opinion. 
Their  opinions  and  recommendations  are 
entitled  to  great  weight.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  great  risks  which  a  rearmed 
Germany  presents,  we  ought  to  make 
sure  that  u  rearmed  Western  Germany 
will  never  plunge  us  into  another 
world  war. 

In  his  book  Closing  the  Ring.  Winston 
Churchill  wrote: 

Twice  wlt'aln  our  lifetime  and  three  times 
counting  tl-.at  of  our  fathers,  they  have 
plunged  the  world  Into  their  wars  of  expan- 
sion and  ag{Teaelon. 

They  comMne  In  the  most  deadly  manner 
the  qualities  of  the  warrior  and  the  slave. 
They  do  not  value  freedom  themselves,  and 
the  spectacle  of  It  In  others  Is  hateful  to 
them.  Whenever  they  become  strong,  they 
seek  their  prey  and  they  will  follow  with  Iron 
discipline  anyone  who  wtll  lead  them  to  It. 
The  curse  of  Germany  Is  Prussia. 

Nazi  tyrajiny  and  Prussian  mlUtarlam  are 
the  two  main  elements  In  German  life  which 
must  be  atsolutely  destroyed.  They  must 
be  rooted  out  If  Europe  and  the  world  are  to 
be  spared  a  third  and  still  more  frightful 
conflict.     •     •     • 

But  the  twin  roots  of  all  our  evUs.  Nazi 
tyranny  anl  Prussian  mlUtarlsm  must  be 
extirpated.  Until  this  Is  achieved,  there  are 
no  sacrUioeii  that  we  wUl  not  make  and  no 
lengths  In  violence  to  which  we  will  not  go. 

Like  Mr.  Churchill.  I  insist  that  Nazi 
tyranny  and  Prussian  militarism  must 
t)e  wiped  out.  I  l^iate  nazism  and  com- 
munism. As  an  American  I  oppose  the 
suppression  of  freedom,  and  the  brutal 
domination  which  these  systems  impose 
on  the  individual  in  the  name  of  the 
State,  but  actually  on  behalf  of  a  small 
privileged  group  of  gangsters  and  rack- 
eteers who  control  the  machinery  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a  Jew,  I  especially  hate 
nazism  wbich  openly  set  out  to  wipe 
Jewish  lifr  and  religion  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  murdered  more  than 
6.000.000  Jews.  No  poet's  Inferno  could 
equal  the  horrors  of  the  concentration 
camps,  the  furnaces,  the  mass  graves, 
the  diabolical  medical  experiments  and 
the  lamp  :ihade8  of  human  skin. 

Some  01  the  human  beasts  who  com- 
mitted these  and  other  unspeakable 
atrocities  were  convicted  and  are  now 
in  prison.  They  had  a  fair  trial,  which 
Is  more  than  their  victims  received. 
Their  convictions  and  sentences  were 
reviewed  twice,  and  reductions  in  sen- 
tence were  made  for  compassionate  rea- 
sons, although  their  Ruilt  was  plain. 
Now,  the  new  contract  for  Western  Ger- 
man participation  in  Western  European 
defense  provides  for  a  possible  new  re- 
view of  the  sentences  by  a  mixed  board 
of  six  members,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
named  by  the  Western  German  govern- 
ment, and  one  e^ch  shall  be  named  by 
the  governments  of  PYance,  England 
and  the  United  States. 

It  is  not  revenge  but  concern  about 
the    possible    rebirth    of    nazism    that 


moves  me  to  warn  of  the  danger  of  fur- 
ther leniency  for  Nazi  leaders  and  the 
ex-Nazis  generally.  Undoubtedly,  this 
would  encourage  neonazism  which  is 
already  a  problem  in  postwar  Germany. 
Admittedly,  many  ex-Nazis  have  ob- 
tained positions  in  the  administration 
of  the  Western  German  government. 
They  are  behaving  with  their  usual  ar- 
rogance. In  May,  1951,  the  Socialist 
Reich  Party,  led  by  former  Nazi  leaders, 
polled  about  11  percent  of  the  vote  in 
Lower  Saxony,  and  elected  16  members 
to  the  provincial  legislature.  We  should 
remember  that  the  leopard  does  not 
change  his  spots  and  we  should  not  ac- 
cept at  face  value  the  overnight  conver- 
sions of  avowed  Nazis  to  lovers  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 

In  a  recent  public-opinion  p)Oll  of 
Western  Germans.  87  percent  of  those 
polled  said  that  they  would  not  support 
a  new  Nazi  Party.  That  is  pretty  good. 
But  only  20  percent  said  that  they 
would  do  everything  in  their  pwwcr 
against  the  installation  into  power  of  a 
new  Nazi  party,  while  30  percent  said 
they  would  not  like  it,  but  would  not  do 
anything  about  it;  23  percent  said  they 
would  not  care;  10  percent  said  they 
would  like  to  see  it  happen,  and  3  per- 
cent said  they  would  do  everything  they 
could  to  support  It.  On  the  whole,  that 
is  not  encouraging  and  shows  that  much 
remains  to  be  done,  in  the  way  of  edu- 
cating the  German  people  in  the  ways 
of  freedom  and  democracy  so  that  they 
will  accept  it  as  a  way  of  life,  believe  in 
it.  and.  If  necessary,  give  their  lives 
for  It. 

I  agree  with  our  occupation  authori- 
ties that  love  of  freedom  and  democracy 
cannot  be  imposed  upon  the  Germans 
by  any  outside  agency.  The  ways  of 
freedom  are  strange  and  unknown  to 
the  Germans.  Our  people  are  doing  their 
best  by  example  and  by  actual  practice 
to  show  the  German  people  the  blessings 
and  advantages  of  self-government  by 
citizens  enjoying  the  greatest  freedom 
compatible  with  the  common  good.  It 
Is  a  slow  process,  but  the  end  in  view — 
a  free  and  democratic  Germany  allied 
with  us  in  the  defense  of  Western  Eu- 
rope— deserves  our  continued  moral  and 
material  support.  In  our  relations  with 
Western  Germany,  let  us  stand  firmly 
against  those  German  elements  which 
now  or  later  may  threaten  the  existence 
or  continued  growth  and  development 
of  a  free  and  democratic  Western  Ger- 
many. 

Encouragement  for  the  future  Is  to  be 
foimd  in  the  statement  of  a  man  who 
probably  knows  more  about  what  is  hap- 
pening in  Germany  than  anyone  else. 
Hon.  John  McCloy,  our  High  Commis- 
sioner: 

In  West  Germany  and  in  West  Berlin, 
particularly  among  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try, there  is  a  growing  understanding  of  and 
appreciation  for  concepts  of  freedom  and 
democracy:  there  Is  a  strong  desire  to  be- 
come a  part  of  a  wider  community  and  to 
cooperate  with  the  Western  World.  In  the 
press  and  radio.  In  schools.  In  adult  educa- 
tion groups.  In  civic  organizations,  in  some 
of  the  political  parties,  and  In  parliaments 
courageous  men  and  women  are  emerging. 
They  are  trying  to  show  the  way  to  a  demo- 
cratic life.    It  is  our  poUcy  to  help  them. 


Income-Tax  Deduction  for  Medical  Ex- 
penses of  Persons  Oyer  65  Years  of  Af « 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR. 

or  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  17.  I  introduced  a  bill.  H.  R.  8240. 
to  broaden  the  income-tax  deduction 
for  medical  expenses  allowed  persons 
over  65  years  of  age.  As  section  23  (x) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  now  reads, 
a  taxpayer  who  is  over  65.  or  who  is 
married  to  a  person  over  65.  may  de- 
duct his  entire  medical  expenses.  If, 
however,  a  taxpayer  is  under  65  and  Is 
supporting  his  mother,  or  other  depen- 
dent relative,  who  is  over  65.  he  can 
only  deduct  such  medical  expenses 
that  exceed  5  percent  of  his  gross  in- 
come. 

This  present  provision  seems  to  me  to 
be  an  injustice  as  It  discriminates 
against  those  persons  who  are  support- 
ing their  aged  parents.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  the  aged  require  more 
expensive  medical  treatment. 

It  should  be  our  national  policy,  as 
reflected  in  the  laws  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  to  encourage  tl^ie  care  of  the 
aged  by  members  of  their  own  family, 
wherever  possible,  and  not  force  them 
upon  the  public  relief  rolls. 

My  amendment  does  Just  that.  It 
provides  that  those  persons  with  a 
strong  family  feeling  and  sense  of 
moral  obligation  who  support  their 
aged  dependents  will  receive  the  same 
relief  from  Income  taxes  because  of 
medical  expenses  as  would  the  aged 
persons,  if  they  are  taxpayers.  What 
slight  reduction  in  tax  revenues  this 
change  might  create  would  be  more 
than  compensated  for  by  its  encourage- 
ment to  supporting  ones  own  relatives 
and  relieving  the  Goverrunent  of  the 
burden  of  suiditlonal  welfare  costs. 

Essentially  this  proposed  legislation 
would  afford  equal  relief  to  the  aged 
and  to  those  who  care  for  them  alike 
and  thus  restore  the  principle  of  equal 
treatment  to  our  income-tax  laws. 

H.  R.  8240 

A  bill  to  amend  section  23  (x)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  with  respect  to  the  anu>unt 
of  medical  expenses  allowed  as  a  deduction 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  sentence 
of  section  23  (x)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (relating  to  medical,  dental,  and  sim- 
ilar expenses)  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Expenses  paid  durUig  the  taxable  year,  not 
compensated  for  by  insvirance  or  otherwise, 
for  Baedical  care  of  the  taxpayer,  his  spouse, 
or  a  dependent  specified  In  section  25  (b) 
(3).  as  (oUows: 

"(I)  If  neither  the  taxpayer  nor  his  spouse 
has  attamed  the  age  of  65  before  the  close 
of  the  taxable  year,  (A)  the  amotmt  by  which 
such  expenses  (other  than  expenses  for  the 
care  of  any  such  dependent  who  has  attained 
the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of  the  taxable 
year)  exceed  5  percent  of  the  adjusted  groM 
Income,  plus  (B»  the  amount  of  auch  ex- 
penses for  any  such  dependent  who  has  so 
attained  the  age  of  65:  or 

"(2)  If  either  the  taxpayer  or  his  spouse 
has  attolned  the  age  of  65  befcM^  the  dc 
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of  the  taxable  year,  (A)  the  amount  of  such 
expenses  for  the  care  of  the  taxpayer,  hla 
spouse,  and  any  such  dependent  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  65  before  the  close  of 
the  taxable  year,  plus  (B)  the  amount  by 
which  such  expenses  for  all  such  depend- 
ents who  have  not  so  attained  the  age  of  65 
exceed  5  percent  of  the  gross  Income." 

S«c.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  this  act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31,  1951. 


Ambassadors  From  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  editorial,  under- 
date  of  June  22,  from  the  Huntington 
(Ind.)  Herald-Press  entitled  "Ambassa- 
dors Prom  Abroad": 

Ambassaooks  From  Abroao 

Senators  last  week  indulged  In  facetious 
debate  of  what  they  regard  as  the  sending 
of  United  States  ambassadors  to  the  States. 
A  news  story  was  cited  as  authority  the 
State  Department  had  sent  an  old  college 
friend  of  Michigan  Governor  Williams  to 
Lansing  and  another  Foreign  Service  ofBcer 
to  Sacramento  for  duty  with  California  Gov- 
ernor Warren. 

While  the  assignment  was  described  as  an 
experiment  to  help  Foreign  Service  officials 
to  better  understanding  of  government  at 
State  level  and  teach  the  States  some  les- 
sons In  International  policy.  It  was  admitted 
that  the  State  Department  boys  would  be  on 
re-Amerlcanlzatlon  duty. 

Why  Michigan  and  California  In  particu- 
lar were  selected  for  the  experlmen:  was 
not  explained.  Nor  was  there  a  documented 
code  setting  forth  the  Intricate  protocol  so 
essential  for  the  guidance  of  a  governor  of 
a  sovereign  state  In  receiving  the  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  and  Ambassador  Extraor- 
dinary from  Dean  Acheson.  Nevertheless, 
certain  merit  can  be  detected  In  the  strange 
proceedings.  Should  it  be  continued  over  a 
series  of  years,  It  is  quite  possible  that  State 
Department  officials  might  gradually  acquire 
an  understanding  of  the  United  States  equal, 
or  at  least  approaching,  their  acute  under- 
standing of  other  countries  of  the  globe. 

At  the  very  least,  the  assignment  typifies 
the  vast  gulf  that  Ues  between  the  great 
Federal  bureaucracy  and  the  American  peo- 
ple. That  the  distance  has  become  so  tre- 
mendous that  a  bridge  must  be  erected  to 
span  It  was  not  realized  until  the  State  De- 
partment, which  Is  never  conscious  of  a 
country  unless  It  is  foreign,  moved  to  provide 
the  bridge. 

Fascinating  possible  eventualities  become 
the  more  Intriguing  when  the  imagination 
Is  unloosed  to  speculate  upon  who  might  be 
the  Ambassador  from  Washington  to  Indi- 
ana, and  what  his  reception  might  be.  If 
the  State  Department  seeks  to  re-Amerlcan- 
ize  Its  Foreign  Service  men  by  dispatching 
them  to  the  provinces,  an  equally  enlighten- 
ing experiment  would  be  the  return  of  cer- 
tain apostate  Hooslers  turned  Federal  bu- 
reaucrat t(j  undergo  re-Hocslerization.  The 
name  of  Oscar  Ewlng  comes  to  mind  nat- 
urally for  the  first  assignment  as  Ambassador 
to  the  Court  of  His  Excellency,  the  Governor 
of  Indiana.  The  current  news,  however,  sug- 
gests another  likely  candidate.  President 
Truman,  the  public  prints  Inform  us,  has 
reappointed  John  Carson,  one-time  Indian- 


apolis newspaperman,  to  a  7-ye*r  term  M 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
to  which  he  was  appointed  over  much  pro- 
test in  1949.  Ewing  or  Carson,  either  one  will 
do.  If  the  case  la  too  severe  for  re-Hoosier- 
Izatlon  to  effect  a  cure  the  Ambassador  can 
hike  back  to  his  own  kind  In  Washington 
and  be  no  worse  than  he  is  now. 


The  Steamskip  "Uitited  States' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or  martland 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President,  In 
connection  with  the  important  addition 
to  our  merchant  marine  fleet  of  the  new 
superliner  United  States,  a  most  en- 
lightening statement  has  been  made  by 
Vice  Adm.  E.  L.  Cochrane,  Maritime 
Administrator. 

Admiral  Cochrane  is  recognized  as  one 
of  the  best  informed  authorities  in  the 
United  States,  if  not  in  the  entire  world, 
upon  various  phases  of  the  maritime  sit- 
uation. Most  especially  are  his  observa- 
tions timely  when  the  United  States  is 
confronted,  as  it  Is  today,  with  the  de- 
termination of  the  problem  of  adequate 
reserve  ocean-going  vessels,  capable  of 
oonverslon  to  troop  transports  in  time  of 
dire  emergency. 

Because  I  value  Admiral  Cochrane's 
views  and  counsel.  I  consider  his  state- 
ment worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  en- 
tire Congress  and  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Accordingly.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  It  be  Inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  22.  1952] 

LiNra  IS  Seen  as  War  Assrr  bt  Cochrani — 

AOMIRAI.  Caixjs  New  Ship  Pink  Transpokt 

WrTH  THE  "UNnxD  States"  at  Sea  as  Its 
"FiBST  Ladt,"  Balanced  Fleet  Begins 

(By  Vice  Admiral  E.  L.  Cochrane.  Chairman, 
Federal  Maritime  Board  and  Administrator 
Maritime  Administration,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce) 

The  presence  of  the  steamship  United 
States  In  commercial  duty  on  the  North  At- 
lantic provides  the  traveling  public,  for  the 
first  time  in  almost  a  century,  with  service 
under  the  American  flag  aboard  the  finest 
liner  in  the  world. 

But,  In  addition,  completion  of  this  great 
ship  adds  a  new  and  tremendously  valuable 
unit  to  the  seapower  of  America,  and  Indeed 
of  free  nations  of  the  world. 

I  am  convinced  that,  so  great  Is  the  United 
States  as  a  national  security  asset,  once  It 
became  clear  that  such  a  ship  could  be  built, 
both  the  Government  and  the  shipping  in- 
dustry would  have  been  severely  criticized 
if  It  had  not  been  buUt. 

The  comfort,  beauty,  safety  and  conven- 
ience that  win  surround  the  traveler  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  passage  on  this  splen- 
did ship  are  Important  characteristics,  for 
they  will  determine  Its  commercial  success, 
and  Its  success  as  a  business  venture  Is  essen- 
tial. But  my  Interest  In  this  ship  carries  to 
Its  contribution  to  our  national  security  as 
well. 


This  ship  represents  the  greatest  contribu- 
tlon  to  our  merchant  strength  at  sea  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

VALUE    AS    A    TEANSPOKT 

It  Is  well  known  that  passenger  liners  are 
an  essential  means  of  transporting  troops 
should  we  enter  again  Into  full-scale  war- 
fare. This  country  has  been  sorely  lacking 
in  this  category  of  merchant  ships  since  VJ- 
day.  Of  the  162  passenger  ships  available  In 
1939,  only  69  have  come  back  Into  active 
service  In  the  postwar  years,  since  many  of 
thenn  were  overaged  to  begin  with,  and 
many  of  those  which  were  not  lost  were  not 
refitted  for  peacetime  service  after  the  war 
for  one  reason  or  another — damage,  age, 
changed  conditions  of  the  run  or  finances. 

The  postwar  ship-construction  program 
under  the  maritime  laws  which  call  for  Gov- 
ernment-industry cooperation  resulted  In 
the  starting  of  sIe  new  vessels,  among  them 
the  United  States.  Already  three  of  these 
have  been  spoken  for  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  are  being  completed  as  military 
transports. 

Two  others,  the  splendid  ships  Indei>end- 
ence  and  Constitution  are  running  to  the 
western  Mediterranean.  They  will  be  of  in- 
estimable value  should  the  need  arise  for 
them  to  carry  armed  troope  Instead  of  peace- 
time passengers. 

But  It  U  the  United  States  which  will  pro- 
vide the  greatest  single  unit  at  sea  for  the 
swift  transportation  of  our  troopM.  She  Is 
designed  to  carry  a  division  of  men  10.000 
sea  miles  without  refueling  at  a  speed  never 
before  approached  by  a  merchant  ship  or 
large  naval  vessel.  Including  cruisers,  battle 
wagons  or  carriers. 

AH-CONDrnONINC  roK  TEOors 

She  will  carry  oxii  fighting  men  under 
conditions  of  minimum  hasard  from  enemy 
action  because  of  her  great  speed  and  be- 
cause of  her  construction  to  high  naval 
standards  which  Include  twin  engine  rooma, 
special  hull  construction  and  complete  com- 
partmentatlon.  She  will  carry  the  very  lat- 
est in  electronic  devices.  But  of  perhapa 
more  Interest  to  the  men  who  may  be  trans- 
ported In  her  is  the  fact  that  she  is  com- 
pletely alr-condltloned  with  ample  reserve 
capacity  to  take  care  of  the  largest  comple- 
ment thpt  might  be  aboard.  This  means,  of 
course,  that  she  can  travel  with  the  full 
capacity  of  troops  in  summer  or  winter.  Into 
frigid  or  tropic  zones,  with  a  minimum  of 
discomfort  to  all  on  board. 

So  the  United  States  Is  not  only  a  big 
transport,  she  Is  the  finest,  fastest,  and  most 
secure.  The  value  of  sire  and  speed  was 
clearly  demonstrated  In  the  last  war  when 
the  allied  nations  were  able  to  use  the  serv- 
ices of  the  great  British  <^eens.  We  were 
thankful  for  their  presence  on  the  seas.  To 
say  that  they  paid  for  themselves  In  that 
war  Is  a  gross  understatement.  Indeed,  the 
cost  of  transporting  American  troops  alone 
on  these  vessels  would  have  more  than  offset 
our  construction  of  the  new  liner. 

To  the  cEperlenced  traveler,  to  the  young 
people  making  their  first  sea  voyage,  few 
of  these  so-called  defense  features  will  be 
apparent  except  perhaps  In  the  graceful 
lines  of  her  sleek  hull  which  bespeak  grey- 
hound speed  and  the  pervading  comfort  of 
alr-condltlonlng.  What  they  wlU  find  will 
be  unusual  sea  kindliness,  a  stability  stem- 
ming from  the  use  of  aluminum  to  lessen 
topside  weight  and  the  almost  complete  ab- 
sence  of   any   vibration   whatsoever. 

They  will  find  a  thoroughly  American  ship. 
Comfort  and  convenience  have  never  been 
lost  from  the  view  of  her  designers.  She  Is 
beautifully  appointed  in  her  public  rooms 
and  staterooms. 

With  the  United  States  at  sea  as  the  first 
lady  of  our  merchant  fleet,  we  may  soon 
begin  to  see  our  American  merchant  marine 
approaching  the  shape  In  which  we  need  it — 
that  Is,  sufficiently  weU  balanced  as  between 
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passenger,  dry-cargo,  and  tankers,  with  ade- 
quate new  construction  to  replace  older  ves- 
sels as  they  grow  obsolete. 

We  are  In  a  new  era.  as  we  all  realize, 
where  world  leadership  has  been  thrust  upon 
us  In  the  air  lanes  and  upon  the  seas 
we  must  have  the  strength  to  carry  out  our 
commercial  commitments  and  safeguard  our 
way  of  life 

The  United  State*  is  a  symbol  of  that  de- 
termination. 


Ccntcaary  of  Henry  Qay't  Deatk 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITBD  STATES 
Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  UNDERWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
Sunday,  June  29  is  the  centenary  of  the 
death  of  Henry  Clay.  It  was  said  of 
Henry  Clay  that  every  spot  of  earth  he 
touched  he  Immortalized.  Certainly  If 
this  is  true  there  is  no  place  where  the 
undying  brilliance  of  his  acts  is  more  ap- 
parent than  in  the  Capitol  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  nine  busts  and  paint- 
ings that  keep  alive  his  memory  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  who  follow  the 
history  of  our  country.  Other  places,  of 
course.  Include  his  native  Virginia,  and 
my  home  city  of  Lexington,  Ky  .  where 
Ashland,  his  home  place,  la  opened  to  the 
public  as  a  shrine  and  memorial  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Henry  Clay  Memorial 
FoundaUon  Mr.  Clay  did  not  confine 
his  interests  to  any  section.  On  his  tomb 
In  Lexington  are  written  the  words:  "I 
know  no  South  nor  North  nor  East  nor 
West — onlj'  my  country." 

Mr.  Clay  has  bec^n  called  the  father  of 
pan-Americanism.  The  respect  in  which 
he  is  viewed  and  the  reasons  why  were 
expressed  in  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Clay  by 
Ambassador  Rene  Lepervanche,  repre- 
sentative of  Venezuela  on  the  Council  of 
the  Organization  of  American  States  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Council  on  June 
25  in  the  Pan  American  Building  in 
Washington.  A  response  was  made  by 
Ambass».dor  John  C.  Dreier,  United 
States  representatives  on  the  Council. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Insert  these  statements  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  response  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Teibcte  bt   Ambassador   Rene  Lepervanche, 
repeesentatrve     oe    venezuela     on     the 

COTTNCIL  or  THE  OEOANIEATION  OF  AMKITCAN 

States.  Com  memo*  a  ting  the  One  Hun- 
DEEOTH  Anniversary  or  the  Death  of 
HsjniY  CtAY,  Washincton,  D.  C,  June  25, 
1»62 

Mr.  Chairman,  honorable  members  of  the 
CouncU.  a  century  ago  a  voice  was  stilled, 
the  voice  of  a  man  conscious  of  the  greatness 
of  his  country  and  conscious  of  the  obliga- 
tions that  greatness  Imposes.  But  if  that 
voice  was  stilled,  all  that  It  said  lives,  now 
and  forever.  All  that  It  salo  and  all  that 
It  accomplished,  at  the  behest  of  a  noble 
mT.d.  still  lives. 

It  was  on  June  29,  1852,  that  Henry  Clay 
died.  He  dl'cl  as  uied  of  an  eternal  and 
glorious  I  lace  In  the  hearU  and  minds  of  all 
Amsrlcans. 


In  speaking  of  the  common  destiny  of  the 
peoples  of  the  Americas,  we  cannot  forget 
all  that  Henry  Clay  did  to  influence  public 
opinion  In  the  United  State*  In  behalf  of 
Independence  for  the  peoples  to  the  south, 
and  all  that  be  did  to  strengthen  the  Bonds 
of  friendship  among  all  the  peoples  of  the 
Americas,  through  a  better  understanding 
of  their  virtues  and  their  weaknesses.  When 
someone  spoke  of  the  Inability  of  Spanish 
America  to  govern  Itself,  Clay  replied  that  in 
many  respects  the  peoples  of  Spanish  Amer- 
ica were  superior  to  the  United  States,  "In 
some  particulars  they  are  In  advance  of  us." 
He  was  convinced  that  the  United  States 
should  support  the  Latin  American  peoples 
In  their  struggle  for  Independence,  and  his 
activities  In  Congress  were  based  on  this  be- 
lief. When  the  neutrality  law  was  passed 
In  1818.  Clay  described  it  ae  "a  law  that 
should  be  called  a  resolution  In  behalf  of 
His  Majesty,  the  King  of  Spain."  He  made 
no  clear-cut  distinction  between  the  United 
States,  already  free,  and  the  America  that. 
In  Its  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  was 
still  shedding  Its  blood  on  the  battlefield  In 
the  struggle  for  freedom.  He  thought  as  a 
citizen  of  the  Americas,  as  one  holding  the 
feeling,  common  to  all.  This  could  not  have 
been  more  clearly  shown  than  when  he  said: 
"There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  Spanish 
America,  once  Independent,  whatever  may 
be  the  form  of  governments  established  in 
its  several  parts,  these  governments  wUl  be 
animated  by  an  American  feeling  and  guided 
by  an  American  px)llcy." 

He  therefore  believed  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  could  not  decline  the 
invitation  for  this  country  to  be  represented 
at  the  Congress  of  Panama  in  1836  without 
Justifying  the  reproach  that  the  United 
States  was  Indifferent  to  the  highest  interest 
of  the  American  hemisphere.  One  of  his 
biographers  has  remarked  that  he  was  Im- 
bued with  the  Idea  of  the  'comnaon  interest 
of  the  Americas."  As  Secretary  of  State  he 
drafted  and  signed  the  instructions  lor  the 
delegates  who  were  going  to  Panama,  and 
in  these  instructions  he  affirmed  that  "the 
assembling  of  a  Congress  at  Panama  com- 
posed of  diplomatic  representatives  from 
independent  American  nations  will  form  a 
new  epoch  In  human  affairs.  The  fact  itself 
whatever  may  be  the  Issue  of  the  conference 
of  such  a  congress,  cannot  fall  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  present  generation  of 
the  civilized  world,  and  to  command  that  of 
posterity." 

Hlspano-American  historians  have  recog- 
nized Clay's  tireless  efforts.  OU  Fortoul,  In 
'  his  Constitutional  History  of  Venezuela, 
highlights  them  In  this  concise  statement: 
"FYom  1816.  when  practically  all  the  terri- 
tory of  Venezuela  had  again  fallen  under 
Spanish  domination,  and  when  the  liberator 
disembarked  once  more  on  the  eastern  coast, 
accompanied  by  only  a  handful  of  patriots, 
Henry  Clay,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, had  already  suggested  that  the 
United  States  take  part  in  the  struggle  for 
Independence.  In  1816  the  Kentucky  Legis- 
lature, inspired  by  Clay,  proposed  that  the 
new  republics  to  the  south  should  be  recog- 
nized, and  in  that  year  Clay  also  delivered 
his  famous  speech  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  '18.000.000  of  people, 
struggling  to  burst  their  chains  and  to  be 
free.'  The  Washington  Government  sent  a 
confidential  agent  at  once  to  Angostura  to 
study  cloeely  the  formation  of  Oran  Colom- 
bia. In  1820  the  House  of  Representatives, 
again  at  Clay's  suggestion,  declared  that  It 
would  vote  the  necessary  funds  to  establish 
legations  near  the  new  governments;  In  1821 
the  same  Hotise  passed  a  resolution  express- 
ing Its  sympathy  with  the  peoples  to  the 
south.  To  this  the  Colombian  Congrees  of 
Rosarlo  de  CUcuta  replied  with  a  resolution 
(In  1821)  stating:  "That  the  chief  executive. 
In  the  name  of  the  republic,  presents  to  the 
Honorable  Henry  Clay  the  deepest  gratitude 


for  his  generous  eBorts  In  behalf  of  this 
people  long  under  the  yoke  of  t3rranny  and 
now  a  free,  sovereign,  and  Independent  na- 
tion.' In  1822  the  House  and  the  Senate  of 
of  the  United  States  voted  tlOO.OOO  to  main- 
tain these  legations,  and  President  Monroe 
*  *  *  made  haste  to  order  the  execution 
of  the  measure,  which  was  the  equivalent  of 
officially  recognizing  the  sovereignty  of  the 
new  republics.  As  Secretary  of  State,  Clay 
continued  to  be  the  best  and  most  consistent 
friend  of  independence.  The  Uberator,  while 
carrying  on  his  campaigns  in  Venezuela. 
Nueva  Oranada,  Bcuador,  Peru,  aiul  Bolivia, 
used  to  read  Clay's  noble  speeches  to  the 
cheers  of  his  army." 

In  1827  Bolivar  took  advantage  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  Charge  d 'Affaires  in 
Bogoti  was  returning  home,  to  write  these 
memorable  lines  to  Henry  Clay:  "I  cannot 
omit  availing  myself  of  the  opportunity  of- 
fered me  by  the  departure  of  Colonel 
Watts  •  •  *  of  taking  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing Tour  KxceUency.  This  desire  has 
long  been  entertained  by  me,  for  the  purpose 
of  expressing  my  admiration  of  Your  Excel- 
lency's brilliant  talents  and  ardent  love  of 
liberty.  All  America,  Colombia,  and  myself, 
owe  Your  Excellency  our  purest  gratitude  for 
the  incomparable  services  you  have  rendered 
to  us.  by  sustaining  our  course  with  a  sub- 
lime enthusiasm.  Accept,  therefore,  this  sin- 
cere and  cordial  testimony,  which  I  hasten 
to  offer  to  Your  Excellency,  and  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  who  have  so 
greatly  contributed  to  the  emancipation  of 
your  southern  brethren." 

Henry  Clay  always  spoke  on  a  high  and 
dignified  plane,  and  never  more  so  than  when. 
In  discussing  matters  of  poUtlcal  interest  to 
the  southern  republics,  he  declared  with 
profound  conviction:  "We  have  no  right  to 
prescribe  for  them.  They  are  and  ought  to  be 
the  sole  Judges  for  themficlves." 

At  a  time  when  there  were  no  communlca- 
tlODB  such  as  we  have  today.  Clay  always 
knew  what  was  going  on  beyond  the  Rio 
Orande.  He  followed  the  course  of  the  savage 
struggle  for  independence  and  the  diplo- 
matic negotiations  for  the  recognition  of  the 
new  States.  And  this  is  Clay's  great  value, 
the  foimdatlon  of  his  glory:  he  knew  the 
Americas,  he  felt  with  them  all,  and  this 
knowledge  enabled  him  to  act  honestly, 
evaluate  justly,  and  speak  truthfully. 

Today  we  can  speak  of  the  living  fwce  of 
Henry  Clay.  We  still  need  thousands.  If  not 
millions,  of  men  here  In  this  great  country, 
and  there.  In  Latin  America,  who  will  devote 
their  energies  to  the  great  work  of  spread- 
ing mutual  knowledge.  Without  this  knowl- 
edge, all  else  Is  fiction,  and  there  never  will 
be  an  articulate  America.  The  knowledge  of 
the  Americas,  by  the  Americas,  is  the  first 
problem  of  our  organization.  Therefore, 
everything  that  wUl  help  to  achieve  this 
knowledge  should  have  priority  in  our  pro- 
gram. When  lack  of  knowledge  Is  overcome, 
useful  work  can  be  acoompllshed,  because 
then  there  will  be  true  cooperation,  real  un- 
derstanding, and  a  just  solution  to  all  dis- 
putes. 

It  wlU  not  be  easy.  It  Is  true,  to  achieve 
this  mutual  knowledge.  It  calls  for  hard 
work.  Bind  for  this  task  men  are  needed  who 
will  be  missionaries  of  good  will,  citizens  of 
the  hemisphere.  It  is  not  enough  that  the 
group  of  men  to  whom  political,  economic, 
social,  or  cultural  relations  are  entrusted, 
know  one  phase  or  another  of  the  economy, 
politics,  or  culture  of  this  or  that  country. 
All  of  us.  throughout  the  hemisphere,  should 
Strive  to  know  how  our  neighbor,  and  he  who 
la  not  our  neighbor,  lives  and  feels,  and 
hopes  to  live  and  feel. 

Mutual  knowledge  Is  a  serious  problem, 
aiul  to  solve  it  will  take  a  long  time.  A  cen- 
tury has  passed  since  CUy  used  persuasion 
on  these  who  did  not  have  that  knowledge. 
II-  ly  r-.r;  r:.-6  will  '-ars  In  which  men  will 
tsU  to  Ixzzd  his  voice  cpe»ktikg  Vn  the  wlUter- 
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nen.  When  we  speak  to  the  people  of  things 
they  do  not  know  or  do  not  understand.  It 
Is  like  speaking  to  deaf  ears. 

To  know  one  another;  that  is  the  solution 
to  our  problems,  because  to  know  one  an- 
other we  need  to  spread  culture,  and  to 
spread  ciilture  we  must  start  by  giving  men 
the  opportunity  to  acquire  It.  Unless  living 
conditions  are  at  least  tolerable,  decent,  and 
healthful,  we  cannot  speak  of  culture. 

To  raise  the  standaurd  of  living,  to  bring 
culture  to  the  people,  so  that  they  will  know 
one  another,  that  should  be  our  objective. 
This  must  be  done  for  the  peoples  of  both 
North  and  South  America,  because  we  all  lack 
knowledge  of  one  another,  and  we  all  suffer 
thereby. 

For  Henry  Clay's  knowledge  of  the  Amer- 
icas, for  his  work  in  behalf  of  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  countries  to  the  south,  for  his 
fight  for  recognition  of  the  new  republics, 
and  for  his  clear  statement  on  noninterven- 
tion, we  respectfully  propose  that  now,  a 
century  after  his  death,  we  In  this  Council 
observe  a  minute  of  silent  tribute  to  bis 
memory, 

RzMARKS  OF  John  C.  DKEmt.  Ambassador, 
RKPnxsKmATTw  or  twb  UNrrxD  Sttatcs  om 
THE  Council  on  the  Organization  or 
American  States,  Jxtnx  25.  1952 

As  representative  of  the  United  States  1 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
Ambaasador.  representative  of  Venezuela,  for 
the  splendid  tribute  he  has  Just  made  to  a 
great  citizen  of  my  country.  Ambassador 
Lepervanche  has  accurately  pointed  out  the 
great  significance  of  Henry  Clay  from  the 
viewpoint  of  oxir  organization.  Clay  was 
deeply  stirred  by  the  movement  for  liberty 
In  Latin  America,  and  he  In  turn  stirred  the 
people  of  his  country  to  a  greater  sympathy 
with  the  cause  of  Latin  Independence.  We 
always  need  throughout  America,  as  Ambas- 
sador Lepervanche  has  so  ably  said,  that 
great  capacity  for  sjrmpRthetlc  understand- 
ing of  one  another's  aspirations  and  char- 
acter which  Henry  Clay  so  strongly  demon- 
strated. Today,  no  less  than  150  years  ago, 
when  Henry  Clay's  great  speeches  on  behalf 
of  Latin  America  were  delivered,  a  common 
love  of  freedom  forms  the  greatest  bond 
between  the  peoples  of  America,  leading  us 
to  the  point  where  we  may  truly  look  upon 
one  another.  In  the  concept  of  Henry  Clay, 
not  only  as  neighbors  but  as  brethren. 


Report  by  Relifioat  Liberty  Committee  to 
the  State  CooTention  of  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  at  Springfield,  III. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

or  ilunois 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  by 
the  Religious  Liberty  Committee  to  the 
State  convention  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
lumbus, at  Springfield.  111.,  on  May  26-27. 
1952.  Mr.  Vincent  Knaus,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  rendered  great 
service  in  the  field  of  Americanism,  and 
his  report  on  Religious  Liberty  is  worthy 
of  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Brother  Knights,  the  soul  and  heart  of 
man  Is  ever  restless.     The  soul  is  destiixed 


for  eternal  friendship  of  God  or  the  loss  by 
condemnation  to  hell.  Religion  seeks  to  re- 
move the  evU  that  exists  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Disorder  and  instability  is  rocking  the  foun- 
dations of  the  nations  of  the  world.  Com- 
muiflsm,  the  mortal  enemy  of  western 
Christian  civilization.  Is  gnawing  at  the  vitals 
of  our  beloved  country  both  from  within  and 
from  without.  Billions  ar»!  being  spent 
abroad  to  contain  communism.  We  have 
given  aid  of  mllllonB  to  render  stable  the 
government  of  Tito,  who  claims  to  be  the 
sole  custodian  of  Marxism — Leninism,  the 
guardian  of  the  purity  of  Its  creed  and  the 
keeper  of  the  materialist  and  atheist  deposit 
of  faith  and  who  accuses  Stalin  of  being  a 
heretic. 

We  are  approaching  a  time  In  our  beloved 
country  as  the  Roman  civilians  held  in  their 
day  that  the  pleasure  of  the  prince  had  the 
force  of  law.  Now.  as  In  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII  of  England  the  way  has  been  opened 
for  new  poet — Christian  and  non-Christian 
theories  of  politics  and  ethics  and  Jurispru- 
dence. Cardinal  Pole  had  aptly  described 
conditions  there  when  be  stated  that  the 
Ideas  of  MachlavelU  bad  found  a  footing: 
"The  Prince  has  already  poisoned  England 
and  will  poison  all  Christendom."  It  fol- 
lowed quite  naturally  that  there  should  be 
introduced  the  Defense  of  Peace  of  Marslgllo 
of  Padua.  So  came  the  novel  doctrine  of  the 
omnip>otence  of  Parliament.  Then  followed 
totalitarian  tendencies  that  postulated  the 
existence  somewhere  In  every  polity,  an  "ab- 
solute despotic  power."  Is  It  any  wonder 
that  Ideological  theories  are  prevalent  In  our 
own  country  when  we  habitually  omit  the 
name  of  God?  That  there  is  the  advent  of 
a  new  man  on  the  American  scene,  the  crea- 
ture of  the  state,  and  we  dismiss  or  cause  the 
exit  of  the  free  and  lawful  man  of  the  old 
common  law.  (The  Tablet,  London,  April  12, 
1952,  Under  God  and  the  Law,  by  Richard 
O'Sulllvan.) 

In  these  momentous  dajrs  that  lie  ahead 
we  recommend: 

1.  That  the  Klnghts  of  Columbus  in  Illi- 
nois read  the  Life  and  Public  Virtues  of 
Garcia  Moreno — the  Ecuadorian  patriot  and 
statesman,  who  faithfully  served  his  God,  his 
faith  and  his  country,  that  he  was  never 
fearful  of  assassination  and  calmly  met  his 
death  In  pursuit  of  the  objectives  of  a  con- 
secrated and  sanctified  life  and  we  ought  to 
gain  moral  courage  and  conviction  from  this 
twentieth  century  saint  In  order  to  face  the 
realities  of  life  and  not  to  be  afraid  of  them. 
Truly  can  It  be  said — as  our  faith  teaches 
us — there  is  an  unrelenting  struggle  within 
man  between  good  and  evil — and  good  mtistf 
triumph.  (See  Garcia  Moreno,  in  Catholic 
Encyclopedia.) 

2.  This  committee  was  constituted  prl- 
marlaly  to  keep  alive  the  sufferings  and 
martyrdom  of  Archbishop  Steplnac  and 
Cardinal  Mlndszenty  3  years  ago.  Freedom 
of  worship  is  a  primary  human  right  and 
there  is  a  right  of  humanitarian  Intercession 
for  religious  freedom.  It  has  been  shown 
that  greater  religious  freedom  exists  in  the 
satellite  countries  than  Yugoslavia.  Arch- 
bishop Aloyslus  Steplnac  has  been  quoted  in 
the  press  as  saying:  "I  myself  am  the  best 
proof  that  there  is  no  freedom  In  Yugo- 
slavia." Millions  of  dollars  of  the  American 
taxpayers'  money  given  to  Tito  has  not 
ameliorated  conditions  but  on  the  contrary 
has  been  used  to  continue  Ideologies  that  are 
contrary  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and 
to  the  economy  of  the  country.  In  addition, 
to  add  Insult  packages  sent  by  our  citizens 
to  relatives  In  Tltoslavla  have  been  taxed  to 
an  extent  to  amount  to  confiscation  in  order 
to  make  the  inmate  of  this  unhappy  land  ut- 
terly dependent  on  the  whims  of  the  royal 
Red  master.  We  Implore  the  membership  of 
our  order  In  the  SUte  to  petition  our  rep- 
resentatives in  Congress,  that  no  further  help 
be  given  unless  there  is  some  progress  to- 
ward political,  economic,  and  religious  free- 


dom In  Yugoslavia.  (9ee  petition  tn  the 
matter  of  the  Imprisonment  of  Archbishop 
Steplnac  by  the  Holy  Name  Society  of  the 
Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
1047.)  (See  report  of  the  special  study  mis- 
sion to  Germany  and  certain  other  coun- 
tries, supplemental  report.  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  House  of  Representative*. 
April  7.  1952  ) 

3.  There  has  been  a  growing  tendency  in 
American  life  to  avoid  personal  responalbU- 
Ity  and  to  throw  the  blame  collectively  on  the 
people  or  the  whole  memtwrs  of  a  city  or 
community  for  crime,  corruption,  and  gen- 
eral depravity  of  morals,  or  the  establishment 
of  mistakes,  and  our  Holy  Father  has  warned 
us  against  this  seeming  Institution  of  the 
"new  morality"  (the  Tablet.  London,  AprU 
?6.  1962.  p.  336.  Moral  KzlstentlalUm) .  An 
American  and  Catholic  geptleman  must  ever 
be  on  guard  so  that  his  conduct  Is  above 
reproach,  both  privately  and  publicly.  Fol- 
lowing this  line  of  false  reasoning  of  this 
new  morality  leads  Inevitably  to  apKwtacy. 

We  must  have  before  our  eyee  the  eternal 
facta  and  truths,  taught  by  Christ  and  His 
church.  The  spirit  of  Infidelity  Infects  the 
very  air  we  breathe.  It  U  a  Christian's 
solemn  bound  duty  not  to  be  neutral  when 
and  where  wrongs  are  committed  and  to 
speak  out  against  them  without  fear  or  favor. 
Abraham  Lincoln's  admonishment  Is  true  as 
it  ever  was.  "To  keep  sUent  when  we  should 
protest  makes  cowards  of  men." 

In  this  connection  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  when  you  say  "What  are  the  Knight*  of 
Columbus  doing?"  you  are  actually  saying, 
"What  am  I  doing?" — I  can  change  the  world. 

4.  The  cardinals  and  bishops  of  Italy  have 
again  met  the  challenge  of  communism  In 
the  elections  there  Just  concluded.  Failure 
to  vote  has  been  held  "a  mortal  sin  of  omis- 
sion." 

Father  KeUer  In  the  Christopher  News 
Notes,  special  Issue,  No  45.  May  1952.  states 
that  "Good  government  staru  with  you,  the 
citizen.  You  have  an  obligation  before  God 
and  country  to  fulfUl  yotar  reaponslblllty  as  a 
voter.  That  means  you  have  It  In  your  power 
to  make  or  break  your  country. 

"Thinking  people  are  generally  aware  of 
the  present  vital  need  for  pweitlve,  individ- 
ual participation  In  public  affairs.  But 
most  persons  seldom  do  more  than  com- 
plain. In  fact,  with  each  succeeding  elec- 
tion year,  fewer  even  vote.     •     •     • 

"If  lO.OOO.CXX)  Americans  at  the  grass  roots 
can  be  stirred  up  in  the  next  6  months  to 
the  point  where  each  feels  a  p>er8onal  re- 
sponsibility towards  his  country,  they  may 
well  bring  peace  to  our  Nation — and  the 
world." 

We  urge  our  members  to  read  the  twelve 
steps  to  better  government  set  forth  in  this 
bulletin  and  act  accordingly. 

6.  "We  are  a  religious  people  whose  Insti- 
tutions presuppose  a  Supreme  Being  "  This 
Is  a  statement  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  Just  decided  In  the  New  York 
City  released  time  program  of  religious  In- 
struction. We  urge  the  parents  of  public 
school  children  to  cooperate  In  this  pro- 
gram In  their  parishes.  Without  God.  man 
Is  a  savage.  Our  youth  must  have  the 
benefit  of  a  religious  education  so  necessary 
for  youth  in  their  formative  period  of  life 
and  to  flt  them  later  for  the  obligations  of 
citizenship.  The  Church  places  a  serious 
obligation.  In  conscience,  upon  parents  to 
see  that  children  get  a  rellgloxis  education. 
As  Americans  there  is  great  wisdom  In  this 
program. 

6.  A  formidable  weapon  against  commu- 
nism Is  prayer.  Wearing  of  the  Scapular 
(point  I  of  last  year's  report),  saying  the 
Rosary  (point  III  of  last  year's  report), 
should  be  practiced.  Offering  prayers  for 
the  bishops,  priests  and  sisters  as  well  as 
lay  people  who  are  not  only  "containing" 
communism  but  actively  fighting  It  face  to 
face  day  In  and  day  out  deserve  our  serious 
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atteottoo.  our  prayers  and  material  balp 
(point  II  of  last  yeMTS  report). 

We  egaln  recommend  Dean  Clarence  Maa- 
lon  s  book.  Tbe  Key  to  Peace  (point  vni  of 
last  year's  report) ,  to  be  read  by  our  members 
and  th«lr  chtldrea. 

We  recoiamead  that  Dean  Uanlon's  Pledge 
of  AUeglauc«  be  made  a  part  of  the  lavs  of 
our  State  in  the  coming  session  of  the  legis- 
lature (poUit  rV  of  last  year's  report). 

Point  IX  of  Last  year's  leport  suggested  a 
counteraubverslve  seminar,  and  we  hope  this 
project  can  be  realized  this  coming  year  at 
De  Paul  University  In  Chicago 

7.  Spain  Is  the  only  European  counto'  that 
successfully  met  and  defeated  communism. 
We  deplore  the  failure  of  our  country  to 
reougnl2e  this  fact  and  to  give  her  at  least 
the  consideration  given  Tito  and  the  satel- 
lite countries.  We  hope  tliat  negotiations  to 
recognize  Spals  In  the  dafeose  of  tbe  vorld 
will  soon  come  to  pa.se  We  ask  the  coun- 
cils to  get  in  touch  with  their  Con^essmen 
and  Senators  to  bring  about  closer  relation- 
ship sod  support  of  that  nation. 

S.  We  recommend  again  tliat  our  Btate 
deputy  appoint  a  committee  on  religious 
liberty  representative  of  the  whole  State. 
axKl  that  meetings  t>e  held  at  least  four  times 
a  year.  In  addition,  we  recommend  that  a 
State  chairman  be  appointed  together  with 
diocesan  chairmen  with  an  executive  com- 
mittee composed  of  two  attorheys.  two  lay- 
men, and  two  priesU  to  pase  on  aU  activities 
of  the  committee.  That  the  administrative 
aaslstant  be  placed  on  this  committee.  That 
all  matters  pertaining  to  leglslaUon  affect- 
ing our  church.  State,  and  home  be  referred 
to  this  committee,  and  that  the  scope  of 
this  committee  be  broadened  to  take  In  all 
lubTerslve  actlrlttee  affecting  tbeee  subjects. 

In  closing  our  report,  may  we  aey  to  our 
brother  Knights  that  we  subscribe  to  tbe 
legend  appearing  on  tbe  banner  of  Dom- 
browakl's  Legion  of  the  Slgbteentb  Century, 
which  reads  "All  free  men  are' brotben." 

We  request  that  our  commltt«e  members 
and  brother  Knlfhts  re«Kl  the  encylical  let- 
ters of  the  popes  of  the  jMst  and  of  the 
present  They  are  erer  new  Let  me  read 
the  letter  of  ^:>pe  Leo  Xm.  1878.  ~On  the 
evils  affecting  modem  society." 

•'1^3T.  from  the  very  beginning  of  our  pon- 
tificate, the  sad  Bight  has  presented  Itself 
to  •■"^  cif  the  evils  by  which  the  human  race 
\r.  c.rreeaed  on  every  side,  the  widespread 
subversion  of  the  primary  truths  on  which, 
as  on  Its  foundations,  human  society  Is 
baaed,  the  ohetlnacy  of  mind  that  will  not 
brook  any  sutborlty  however  lawful;  the 
endleas  sources  of  disagreement,  whence  ar- 
rive civil  strife,  and  ruthless  war  and  blood- 
shed: the  contempt  of  law  which  molds 
characters  and  la  the  shield  of  righteousness; 
the  Insatiable  craving  for  things  perlidiable, 
with  complete  forgetfulness  of  things  eternal, 
leading  up  to  the  desperate  madness  whereby 
so  many  wretched  beings.  In  ail  directions. 
scruple  not  to  lay  violent  hands  upon  them- 
selvee:  the  reckless  mismanagement,  waste, 
and  misappropriation  of  the  public  funds; 
the  shameleasnef^  of  those  who.  mil  of 
treachery,  make  semblance  of  being  cham- 
pions of  country,  of  freedom,  and  every 
kind  of  right:  In  line,  tbe  deadly  kind  of 
plague  which  infects  society  In  its  inmost 
recesses,  allowing  it  no  respite  and  fore- 
boding ever-freeb  dlstxirbances  and  final  dis- 
aster." 

We  wish  to  close  from  the  same  letter 
that  admonishes  us  to  keep  before  our  eyes 
the  words  of  St  Paul.  "Beware  lest  any  man 
cheat  you  by  phlknopby  and  vain  deceit, 
according  to  the  tradition  of  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  elements  of  the  world,  and  not 
according  to  Christ." 

BespectfuUy   submitted. 

Vincent  L.  Knaua,  Chairman.  P.  G.  K.. 
Santa  Maria  Council.  No  1611;  Henry 
H  Pon*-e,  Vlr^  Chairman,  P.  O.  K.. 
Brffc  it'  Efrnnrd  Wirth.  D-Strlct 
Deputy,     aijunt    CarL.iel,     No.     1S43; 


Thomas  Yadron.  Oraad  Knight,  Oarcia 
Moreno,  Mo.  1600;  Elmer  ZwUlUig.  Past 
Grand  Knight,  Qincy  Council,  Ho.  1457: 
Sdward  B.  MoGulre,  Grand  KiUgbt. 
Archbishop  MoHal*.  No,  IIM;  John  A. 
Smith.  Grand  Knight.  Cairo,  No.  1027. 


Intcrfan  Report  of  Sf»ocUl  Grftsd  May  To 
Uvaatifalc  Gin*  uti  OtiMr  Matters, 
United   State*   Dktrkt  Cwut,   flimmi, 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

or  ixoaiDA 
»  THE  eXNATB  OF  THE  UNITSD  0TATI8 

Thursday,  June  28,  19S2 

Mr.  BifATHERfi.  Mr,  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  oonaent  to  inaert  In  tbe  Cov- 
GUBasTOifAL  RscoRD  the  Interim  report  of 

the  special  gand  Jury  Impaneled  fe^ 
Judge  Jol;n  W.  Hoflahd  in  the'  United 

states  District  Court  at  Miami.  Flsi..  on 
or  about  liarch  5.  1952.  for  tiie  investl- 
gatloD  of  crime  and  other  matters. 

A  copy  of  this  report  was  forwantod 
to  me  today  by  Jtxlge  Holland  at  tbe 
behest  of  the  grand  Jury  of  which  Mr. 
McOrego  Smith  is  foreman. 

Tills  Is  a  group  of  conscientious  citizens 
who  have  looked  Into  Uie  matter  of  tbe 
handling  of  tax  evasion  cases  in  soutti 
Pkirida.  They  have  given  this  problem 
of  the  violation  of  tax  laws  long  study 
and  they  have  examined  specific  caaee 
which  seem  to  have  been  mishandled. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  any  right  think- 
ing person,  the  recommendations  in  this 
Interim  report  will  make  an  awful  lot  of 
sense. 

Specifically  it  points  out  the  dangers 
in  ton  much  centralization  of  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  law  enforcement 
and  the  looseness  in  the  handling  of  such 
cases  regarding  tax  evasion  resulting 
from  complicated  requirements  of  red 
tape. 

I  particularly  want  to  oomoiend  t^is 
report  to  the  members  of  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Finance  Committees.  In  my 
opinion.  It  points  the  'way  to  a  long 
needed  reexamination  of  laws  and  pro- 
cedures under  which  tax  evaders  are 
prosecuted.  I  hope  some  constructive 
good  will  restilt  from  the  study  by  these 
committees  of  these  recommendations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxooao, 
as  follows: 

UmTKD  STans  Dcsnucr  Oooar. 
SouiHaaK  DiSTKicT  or  PuMUsa. 


To  the  Honorable  Joiof  W.  HoaxjiXB, 
United  State$  DUtrlct  Judpt. 

Punuant  to  the  Natlon-wkle  direction  of 
former  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  TTnlted  Statea 
Howard  McOrath.  thia  special  Federal  Grand 
Jxuj,  having  been  impaneled,  met  for  its 
first  session  on  March  5.  1953.  At  this  meet- 
ing: the  Court  Inatructad  the  Jttry  as  to  its 
reeponslblUtles  and  duties. 

TTpon  ad\'loe  and  general  knowledge,  thle 
Grand  Jury  understands  that  Its  powers  are 
run  and  unqualified  m  its  mT«attgattv«  and 
accusatorv  functionv.  The  Grand  Xury  la  an 
absolutely  and  utterly  Independent  tnstltu- 
Uon  within  our  Judicial  system  and  la  the 


intimate  laatriunact  and  representative  oX  a 
people  who  live  uzider  a  system  of  laws. 

NotwUhatandlng  the  (act  that  Mr.  Arthur 
CuoDlnghayn.  aa  attorney  in  the  Deparv- 
mant  o(  Juatlca  from  Waahlogton.  quea'vions 
our  authority  to  make  a  report  and  recom- 
mendations on  policy  and  procedural  nut- 
tars,  this  Jury  reluaes  to  be  restricted  by  his 
opinion.  We  believe  It  la  our  duty  to  call 
to  the  attention  ol  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  tbe  public  In  general  the 
procedure  of  handling  criminal  income  tax 
cases  which,  by  virtue  of  tbe  procedure  it- 
self, cannot  help  but  result  In  long  and 
unnecessary  delay,  during  which  witnesses 
die  and  assets  are  concealed  or  dissipated. 
Tbfi  honest  taxpayer  is  saddled  with  addi- 
tional tax  burdens,  and  the  Government  Is 
wasting  the  taxpayers'  money  in  duplicate 
work  becatise  of  departmental  Jealousy  be- 
tween the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

AOMIKiaTRATtOM  OW  CaXMIMAI,  INCOMS  TAX  UkWU 

Pol  lowing  the  study  and  report  of  tbe 
Kefauvcr  ortma  oommlttac,  there  wu  r»- 
vealad  In  the  administration  of  the  tax  laws 
by  tbe  Kin«  suboocnmtttae  of  the  Ways  and 
Meane  OommiUye  of  the  l&nited  ftteies  House 
Of  RepMientativaa,  a  situation  so  shocking 
that  the  entire  country  haa  been  tlckenad  by 
Ita  revelations.  This  grand  Jury,  In  plan- 
ning Its  agenda  for  the  investigation  of  Fed- 
eral crliaee  In  this  area,  naturally  tamed  its 
attention  Brat  on  tbe  administration  of 
erimtnal  tax  oaaaa.  wbleb  aroae  la  tbla  araa 
and  were  ptneasaad  here,  m  Atlanta,  and 
Anally  In  Waahtngton.  We  have  analysed  all 
of  the  erimtnal  Income  tax  caaee  originating 
In  this  area  during  the  last  6  years.  We  hove 
quastlonad  the  rasponaible  field  forces  of  the 
special  InteUlgence  In  the  Miami  area,  the 
district  ehtef  at  special  Intelllganoe  In  At- 
lanta, to  'Which  the  Miami  caaee  are  referred, 
and  then  the  regional  eounsel  in  Atlanta,  to 
v^klch  are  lafaiied  all  of  tbe  criminal  tax 
eases  at  the  Southern  States  frotn  Sowtb 
Carolina  to  Texaa.  botti  States  Inclualve. 
Two  attorneys  from  tbe  ditaf  counsel's 
in  Waahington  teetlfled.  on*  of  whom 
head  of  the  panal  division.  An  attorney  of 
tbe  Tax  UvlBlon  of  tbe  Department  of  Jiis- 
lloe  dteeasaed  rnlly  before  our  committee  and 
-.sbe  entire  Jury  tbe  handling  of  criminal  In- 
oome  tax  caaaa,  and  we  have  bad  aaaigned 
to  us  daring  our  mveatliratlon  lAr.  L.  B. 
Brocsne.  of  the  Crunlnal  Division  of  tbe  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

We  haw  found  nothing  to  warrant  any 
apactflc  ermclsm  or  the  disposition  at  caaaa 
at  the  local  level.  However,  we  do  believe 
■ome  means  should  and  can  be  found  to 
speed  up  the  handling  of  such  cases  even 
at  the  local  levrt.  At  the  Washington  level, 
however,  in  one  instanoe  we  found  a  case 
In  i^lch  there  appeared.  If  not  a  technical 
violation  of  tSbe  law,  such  gross  Impropriety 
on  the  part  of  the  then  chief  counsel  of 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  Washing- 
ton as  to  abo<A  the  conscience  of  this  grand 
Jury.  That  ease  contained  a  written  con- 
fesstoo  of  a  plain  and  flagrant  violation  of 
law.  While  the  then  chief  counsel  had  the 
prosecution  under  consideration,  he  and  the 
Ihiltcd  States  Oommlsafcmer  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue were  house  guests  at  tbe  Miami  B^ach. 
na..  borne  of  tbe  taxpayer^  Waablngton 
lawyer  and  ware  entertained  at  a  r^n^^^ti 
party  wblcfa  aaany  of  the  Internal  revenue 
nfllfrials  of  this  araa  attended  and  at  which 
oocktall  party  this  case  was  discussed. 
Sbortly  aftar  such  entertainment,  proeecu- 
tloD  In  tlM  case  was  turned  down  by  tbe 
chief  counsel's  office  on  tbe  "alleged "  ground 
tbat  tbe  mental  health  at  tbe  taxpayer  pro- 
taibtted  trtaL  The  regional  oAoe  In  Atlanta 
and  tbe  oAce  m  Miami  waa  not  nofclAad  at 
this  action  ontll  rome  6  months  later.  Sub- 
aequantly.  tbe  chief  couopsel 
tbe  beal*Ji  policy  as  a  deCew  w« 
doned.  immidiauly  after  vhich  tbe 
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counsel  resurrected  the  ca«e  and  an  Indict- 
ment has  now  been  returned  by  thla  Jury. 
While  the  result  of  such  gross  Impropriety 
haa  not  ais  yet  defeate<l  Justice  In  this  case, 
yre  do  believe  It  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect 
on  the  field  forces. 

There  are  two  typea  of  Income-tax  fraud 
cases.  One  is  the  fraudulent  failure  to  file. 
The  other,  and  the  more  usual.  Is  the  filing 
of  a  false  and  fraudulent  ret\irn.  This  re- 
port deals  with  the  latter  type  of  case. 

If  fraud  Is  suspected  then  a  special  agent 
of  the  Intelligence  Division  is  given  the  case, 
and  In  cooperation  with  a  revenue  agent, 
makes  a  thorough  investigation.  Such  cases 
most  usually  originate  In  the  audit  of  the 
return  by  a  deputy  in  the  collector's  ofiQce. 
or  In  a  routine  check  of  a  taxpayer's  affairs 
by  a  revenue  agent,  or  through  an  Informer. 

At  this  level,  the  taxpayer  has  full  and 
constant  opportunity,  with  or  without  coim- 
sel,  to  explain  to  both  the  special  agent  and 
the  revenue  agent  the  deficiency  or  the  reason 
for  such  deficiency.  If  the  special  agent 
concludes  that  the  deficiency  is  wUlful  and 
fraudulent,  he  makes  a  report  which  is  for- 
warded to  the  special  agent  In  charge  at 
Atlanta,  before  whom  the  taxpayer  has  the 
right  of  another  hearing.  If  the  special^ 
agent  in  charge  agrees  that  it  is  a  prosecu- 
tion case,  he  then  transmits  it  to  the  regional 
counsel  who  is  also  in  Atlanta. 

The  regional  counsel  notifies  the  taxpayer 
that  his  case  has  been  received  from  the 
Intelligence  Division  with  a  recommendation 
that  he  be  prosecuted.  In  the  absence  of  any 
unusual  or  extraord'nary  rea.sons,  the  tax- 
payer Is  offered  another  hearing  in  Atlanta 
at  which  he  and  counsel  are  given  fvill  op- 
portunity to  present  Inlormally  the  entire 
and  complete  defense. 

I  If  decision  to  prosecute  Is  reached  by  the 
regional  counsel,  the  case  Is  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  fxirther  review. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  regional  counsel's 
offlce  refuses  prosecution,  this  ends  the 
criminal  phase  of  the  case,  unless  the  special 
agent  in  charge  files  a  formal  protest,  in 
Which  event  the  entire  file  is  forwarded  to 
the  chief  counsel  at  Washington. 

Until  recently  the  recommendations  of  the 
regional  counsel's  office  for  prosecution  were 
forwarded  to  the  chief  counsel  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  at  Washington  who 
(jranted  conferences  and  otherwise  did  what 
he  pleased  in  respect  to  declining  prosecu- 
tion or  forwarding  such  cases  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice.  The  regional  counsels 
recommendations  are  now  referred  directly 
to  the  Tax  Division,  Department  of  Justice. 
Bere  further  conferences  are  granted  with 
sometimes  new  attorneys  appearing  for  the 
taxpayer  and  new  theories  presented  of  which 
the  field  forces  are  not  advised.  If  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  refuses  prosecution,  the 
case  is  returned  to  the  regional  counsel's 
office  and  the  criminal  phase  ended.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Department  of  Justice  agrees  that 
prosecution  is  warranted,  the  entire  file  is 
forwarded  to  the  United  States  attorney  of 
the  district  In  which  the  collector's  office  Is 
located  with  the  direction  that  the  taxpayer 
be  prosecuted. 

^rom  the  foregoing  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  taxpayer,  charged  with  willful  evasion  of 
his  income  taxes,  has  more  than  ample  op- 
portunities to  explain  away  the  charges 
against  him  before  prosecution  Is  even 
started.  It  is  doubtful  that  In  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Penal  Code  there 
are  such  long-drawn-out  opportunities  for 
accused  persons  to  escape  prosecution  as  in 
these  tax-fraud  cases. 

We  are  Informed  there  is  a  case  on  record 
In  the  regional  counsel's  office  In  Atlanta 
where  9  years  elapsed  between  the  commls- 
alon  of  the  crime  and  the  commencement  of 
tb«  punishment  therefor.  Surely  under  such 
a  system  of  delay  the  Interests  of  justice  are 
not  served.     #- 


Until  recently  two  extra-legal  defenses 
against  prosecution  were  available  to  tax- 
payers: (a)  if  a  Government  doctor,  after 
examination  of  the  taxpayer,  certified  that 
trial  or  punishment  might  put  his  health 
•In  Jeopardy,  prosecution  was  abandoned; 
(b)  If  the  taxpayer  voluntarily,  and  before 
an  Investigation  of  his  affairs  was  com- 
menced, disclosed  his  true  tax  liability  and 
pfUd  It  with  penalties,  he  wovUd  not  be 
prosecuted. 

These  two  defenses  were  greatly  abused 
and  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  is  to 
be  complimented  for  abandoning  them 
around  the  first  of  this  year. 

The  foregoing  presents  generally  the  op- 
eration and  processing  of  a  criminal  tax  case 
from  its  Initiation  to  final  decision  to  prose- 
cute. 

ST7MMABT 

Prom  all  the  testimony  presented  to  the 
Grand  Jury  and  a  careful  study  of  the  files 
In  different  cases,  we  have  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

The  Treasury  Department  recently  ordered 
that  all  criminal  tax  cases  be  referred  from 
the  field  directly  to  the  Tax  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Justice.  This  Is  a  substantial 
gain  for  the  expeditious  handling  of  such 
cases  dVer  the  system  prevailing  when  these 
cases  were  referred  to  the  chief  counsel's 
office  in  Washlng^ton,  and  by  his  office  were 
either  ended  or  sent  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  second  step  to  further  expe- 
dite these  cases  should  be  the  elimination 
of  the  referral  of  these  cases  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  in  Washington. 

Criminal  tax  cases  should  be  administered 
In  the  same  manner  as  many  other  sections 
Of  the  Federal  Criminal  Code  have  alwajrs 
been  administered,  that  is,  at  the  local  level. 
For  example,  alcohol-tax  cases  are  directly 
referred.  All  cases  arising  under  the  gam- 
bling-tax  sections  of  the  Revenue  Act  of 
1951  are  now  referred  directly  by  the  regional 
and  district  counsels  to  the  United  States 
attorneys. 

Attorneys  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
give  two  primary  reasons  for  such  referral 
to  Washington:  First,  they  say  referral  to 
Washington  makes  for  uniformity  of  a  policy 
of  prosecution.  This  cannot  be  true,  be- 
cause none  of  the  cases  that  are  turned  down 
at  the  place  of  violation  or  at  the  regional 
office  go  to  Washhigton.  Furthermore,  why 
should  such  power  to  deckle  who  and  what 
should  be  prosecuted  be  centered  in  Wash- 
ington? Congress  has  made  It  a  criminal 
offense  to  willfully  file  a  fraudulent  return. 
The  simple  question,  therefore.  Is:  Has  the 
taxpayer  violated  the  law? 

We  believe  that  if  the  trend  continues  to 
center  more  and  more  in  Washington  the 
direction  and  control  over  the  lives  and 
affairs  of  our  citizens,  our  economic  security 
and  our  Individual  freedom  can  be  destroyed. 
It  matters  not  whether  that  control  stems 
from  a  Caudle,  who  headed  the  Tax  Division 
of  the  Department  of  Justice,  or  from  an 
Ollphant,  who  was  chief  counsel  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  in  the  case  men- 
tioned in  this  report.  It  is  the  centralized 
control  and  veil  of  secrecy  surrounding  all 
of  the  Investigations  and  hearings  on  In- 
come-tax matters  until  the  taxpayer  is  in- 
dicted by  a  grand  Jury  that  breed  Influence 
peddlers,  name  droppers,  and  proposition 
men.  With  such  authority  a  corrupt  head 
of  a  division  In  the  Department  of  Justice 
or  the  Bureau  of  Internal  iievenue  can  put 
the  "bite"  on  criminal  evaders  for  personal 
or  political  purposes  and  may  discharge 
political  debts. 

The  second  reason  given  by  these  attor- 
neys for  the  Dep€U-tment  of  Justice  for  such 
referral  to  Washington  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  can  give  help  to  the  various 
United  States  district  attorneys  In  the  prose- 
cution of  such  cases.  This  help  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  or  by  the  attorneys  from 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  is  necessary 


In  our  opinion,  but  it  can  and  should  be  ex- 
tended without  duplicating  the  field  work 

In  passing  on  prosecutions.  When  asked  why 
the  Department  of  Justice  cannot  aid  In  cases 
recommended  for  prosecution  by  attorneys 
from  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  the 
attorney  from  the  Department  of  Justice 
gave  the  age-old  governmental  departmental 
Jealousy  answer  that  It  would  not  be  their 
case  and  that  they  could  not  be  responsible 
for  mistakes  of  the  Bureau  of  Revenue  at- 
tornejrs  who  recommended  the  case  for  prose- 
cution. This  attitude  by  Government  offi- 
cials should  be  sickening  to  the  taxpayers 
who  pay  the  bills  for  such  fanciful  whims. 

After  careful  study  and  consideration,  we 
believe  there  is  no  sound  reason  why  Income 
tax  fraud  cases  should  not  be  directly  re- 
ferred to  the  United  States  attorneys  of  the 
district  Involved  as  soon  as  competent  at- 
torneys at  the  local  level  find  prosecution 
Is  warranted. 

Convenience:  When  the  taxpayer  is  ad- 
vised that  his  affairs  are  under  consideration 
for  criminal  prosecution,  he  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  away  any  fraud  to  the  local 
revenue  agents,  special  agents,  the  special 
agent  In  charge,  and  lawyers  at  the  local 
level.  Also  at  the  local  level  his  lawyers,  ac- 
countants, employees,  bookkeepers,  records, 
wHnesses.  and  all  other  personnel  and  evi- 
dence are  ;:'"« liable  for  his  full  and  complete 
defense. 

Economy:  It  Is  much  more  economical  for 
both  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer  to 
have  the  taxpayer  initiate  and  make  his  en- 
tire and  final  defense  at  or  near  his  home. 
Otherwise  he  must  Incvr  the  burden  of  trans- 
porting his  lawyers,  accountants,  employees, 
bookkeepers,  wltnesset,  and  records  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  Tnere  he  may  hire  "In- 
fluence counsel"  for  the  repeated  and  dupli- 
cated presentation  of  his  case  to  the  Tax  Di- 
vision of  the  Departmer.t  of  Justice. 

It  cannot  be  claimed  that  lawyers  In  the 
Tax  Division  at  Washli  gton  are  any  more 
qualified  to  handle  such  eases  than  the  law- 
yers at  local  level. 

Expeditious  disposition: 

Before  the  revenue  officers  In  the  field, 
the  taxpayer  has  full  oprxartunity  to  dis- 
prove the  charge  of  fraud  completely,  and 
to  have  his  case,  both  civilly  and  criminally, 
disposed  of  at  an  early  da*«.  However,  we 
think  the  field  handling  should  and  can  b« 
ipeeded  up. 

There  is  no  legitimate  apparatus  of  de- 
fense In  Washington  which  L«s  not  already 
been  available  to  the  taxpayer  In  his  home 
district.  But  when  his  case  Is  taken  to 
Washington  merit  oftentimes  becomes  of 
small  moment. 

The  protection  of  the  taxpayer  from  such 
exploitation  by  Washington  sharpehx>ters  Is 
one  of  the  sound  reasons  why  his  entlrt  case 
should  be  started,  processed,  and  decided  In 
the  field. 

No  sound  reason  why  these  cases  should 
be   referred   to  the   Department   of   Justice: 

It  Is,  of  course,  conceded  that  the  prac- 
tice and  policy  In  respect  to  the  prosecution 
of  tax  evaders  should  generally  be  uniformly 
applied.  However,  this  certainly  does  not 
call  for  funneilng  all  Income-tax  fraud  cases 
in  the  United  States  Into  a  Washington  bot- 
tleneck before  prosecution  is  undertaken  by 
any  United  States  district  attorney. 

All  United  States  attorneys  can  be  guided 
by  general  direction  and  control.  Just  as  now 
prevails  over  other  sections  of  the  Federal 
Criminal  Code. 

Sum  of  the  grand  Jury's  conclusions:  Con- 
venience, economy,  expeditious  disposition, 
and  merits  of  the  case  all  strongly  suggest 
that  these  cases  should  not  be  referred  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  in  Washington. 
They  should  bo  referred  directly  to  the 
United  States  attorney  having  Jurisdiction 
after  examination  by  competent  tax  attor- 
neys at  the  local  level  has  indicated  a  viola- 
tion and  that  a  conviction  may  be  reason- 
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ably  expected.  The  reglcnal  counsel  and  his 
staff  or  lawyers  from  the  Department  <rf  Jus- 
tice abouid  contlntje  to  bt  available  to  aid 

In  the  prosecution  of  these  cases  or  to  assume 
full  responsibUlty  for  such  proaecution. 

■■COM  MXITSATIO  MS 

1.  The  prosecution  of  all  criminal  tax 
cases  should  be  determined  at  the  local  level 
without  being  submitted  to  Washington.  We 
are  informed  thU  caxi  be  done  by  an  Execu- 
tive order  of  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

2  Some  Improved  system  should  be  adopted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  which 
will  expedite  handling  ami  decisions  at  the 
local  level. 

S  Federal  grand  Juries  rhould  be  Impan- 
eled yearly  to  keep  a  check  on  the  handling 
of  tax-evasion  cases. 

i.  Copy  of  this  interim  report  should  be 
sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  the  United  States  CommUaioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  to  each  of  the  United  States 
Senators  from  the  State  of  Fl^Tlda  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  of  RcpreaenUtivea 
from  this  district  of  the  State  of  Florida. 

COItCLDSIOl* 

■  Taxes  are  the  Ufeblood  of  government, 
and  their  certain  and  prompt  collection  Is 
an  Imperious  need  When  the  life  blood 
eoa^pjlates  In  the  veins  of  administrative 
delay  and  Incompetence,  Government  itself 
is  Imperiled. 

Every  honest  taxpayer  Is  entitled  to  know 
that  his  Government  Is  risking  a  completely 
sincere  effort  to  collect  all  taxes  due  under 
the  law  and  to  run  down  and  punish  the 
tax  cnmlnaJ  who  seeks  to  evade  hie  just 
share  of  the  burden  of  government. 

If.  across  the  street  from  an  honest  tax- 
payer, the  Oovemraent  has  knrrwledge  that 
his  competitor  Is  criminally  evading  his  taxes 
and  does  nottilng  to  collect  all  the  taxes  due 
and  to  apply  to  the  dishonest  competitor 
terms  of  the  criminal  statute,  then  the  Gov- 
ernment Itself  Is  In  a  con«plracy  with  the 
tax  evader  to  destroy  honest  competition. 
There  is  no  deterrent  to  tax  evasion  like 
the  certainty  of  proaecution  when  the  evader 
Is  apprehended 

There  must  tie  promptly  found  and  Insti- 
tuted in  tliis  country  some  system  of  tax 
admlnlstnttton  that  will  restore  the  respect 
of  the  taxpajrtiig  public  to  the  level  't  had 
reached  prior  io  the  recunt  nations  scan- 
dals involving  our  highest  tax  oOclals.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  we  may  expect  first  an  In- 
difference tjy  the  honest  taxpayer.  This 
will  soon  rlpeu  into  reluctance  and  then 
into  resistance.  The  most  rapid  road  to 
revolution  nnd'sr  our  system  is  a  taxpayers' 
strike. 

It  is  Incumtxnt  upon  all  of  us  to  demand 
that  steps  be  taken  immediately  to  restore 
the  respect  wlilcb  has  been  lost  by  oxir 
honest  taxpay<si  for  those  In  charge  of 
their  taxes. 

There  is  an  t.bundant  wealth  of  Intcfrrlty 
and  ability  reposing  In  the  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  to  restore  this 
system  to  a  high  level. 

A  disintegration  of  our  tax-eollectlng  ma- 
chlnery  and  tt*  morale  of  our  taxpeylng 
cttiaens  could  <feetroy  our  economy  within 
a  very  short  time.  Our  taxes  and  the  sys- 
tem of  collection  are  presently  one  of  the 
most  vital  problems  confronting  xu. 

Unless  that  {Toblem  Is  solved,  as  It  can 
be,  by  greater  Integrity  in  the  handling  of 
cases  involving  tax  evasion,  this  Nation  will 
suffer  gradual  decay  of  character  and.  with- 
out character,  f -eedom  cannot  survive. 

Authorized  and  respectfully  submitted  la 
behalf  of  the  grand  Jiu^. 

McCtecooi  Skitr. 
Forrm-tm,  Sperial  Grand  Jury,  South- 
€m  District  of  Florida.  Miami  Dt- 
tifioo. 
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or 

HON .  MARGUERITE  STIH  CHURCH 

or  nxxMou 

IN  THE  BOOSE  OP  BOniESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  call  attention  again  to  the 
signal  need  for  immediate  pauoge  of 
H.  R.  4528,  introduced  by  me  on  June  20, 
1951,  in  a  considered  attempt  to  prerent 
the  annual  unnecessary  danger  to  the 
lives  and  limbs  of  our  young  citizens. 
H.  R.  4528  makes  a  direct  attack  only 
on  the  bootlegering  of  fireworks  into 
those  States  where  the  sale  or  use  of 
fireworks  Ls  forbidden.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  on  March  3,  1952, 
and  by  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
on  June  17.  Only  prompt  action  by  the 
House  and  Senate  in  passing  this  bill 
can  prevent  another  annual  harvest  of 
death  and  disaster.  The  extent  of  na- 
tional danger  is  well  attested  In  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  appearing  In  the  cur- 
rent, Jime  28,  19S2,  issue  of  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post: 

Mt7ST    Wx    Maim    CHTumzw    Jwr    to    Sprrs 
GxoaoE  in? 

Deqilte  the  passage  by  82  States  of  a 
model  Oreworlu  codf.  weU  over  1.200  per- 
sons, nutinly  children,  are  annually  killed, 
blinded  or  pennaii^ntly  disfigured  and  dis- 
abled. In  areas  where  enforcement  Ls  lax. 
says  the  Dllnois  Society  for  the  Prevents '  >  • 
of  Blindness,  ttxe  toll  is  far  higher  than  i. 
States   where   local  authorities   are  dlUgeut. 

The  model  code  does  not  forbid  the  shoot- 
ing off  of  all  fireworks.  But  It  takes  fire- 
works out  of  the  hands  at  the  Inexperienced 
and  provides  for  public,  licensed  displays  in 
safe  areas.  However,  kids  still  manage  to 
buy  fireworks  through  express  orders  and  set 
ti^m  off  In  tin  cans  and  bottles  where  th« 
firepower  and  the  blast  are  stepped  up  con- 
siderably. 

Currently,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
the  National  Plre  Protection  Aaaoclatian  and 
a  score  of  other  groups  arc  backing  H.  R. 
4628.  a  Federal  bUl  which  makes  it  a  criminal 
offense  to  transport  fireworks  into  any  State 
where  the  sale  of  fireworks  is  forbidden. 
The  pubUc-eerrlee  and  dvlc  groups  support- 
ing the  bUl  point  out  that  only  10.048  soldiers 
were  killed  or  wounded  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  which  followed  the  first  Inde- 
pendence Day.  July  4,  1776.  "Since  1900, 
over  112.000  Americans  have  been  killed  or 
woimided  celebrating  that  first  day  of  inde- 
pendence." During  the  war  years  from  1941 
to  1945  not  a  single  death  due  to  fireworks 
was  reported  and  injuries  fell  to  about  60 
for  the  6  yeara.  Fireworks  makcn  simply 
stopped  making  fireworks.  Kxploaives  were 
needed  for  even  more  lethal  porposee. 

The  American  Pyrotechnic  AasoeiatiOD,  • 
group  of  42  fireworks  makers,  bas  introduced 
a  oountermeasurc.  H.  B.  672X  This  measure 
would  put  the  numufacture  and  sale  of  fire- 
worlLs  under  the  control  of  the  Dnlted  States 
Bureau  of  Mines,  by  requiring  that  aU  makers 
of  fireworlu  register  with  the  Bureau.  Tlae 
bill  merely  says  that  the  public  has  the  rlgbt 
to  use  fireworks  In  patriotic  celebrations  on 
historic  occasions.  The  poaltloD  of  the  fire- 
works group  Is  that  the  more  drastic  bill 
sponsrred  by  safety  organ lestlons  "would 
put  skilled  men  out  of  touch  with  explosives 


and  would  seriously  hamper  the  defense  of 
the  country."  According  to  a  spokesman 
for  the  industry,  most  of  the  Fourth  of  July 
casualties  "happen  among  kids  who  don't 
know  how  to  use  flreworics  according  to  di- 
rections." 

To  this.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gray,  secretary  of  the 
niinols  Society  for  the  Pr«»entlon  of  Blind- 
ness, says,  "Bsaetly.  We  want  to  take  dan- 
gerous weapons  out  of  the  hands  of  those 
Who  dont  know  how  to  use  them."  And 
Mrs.  Gray  adds,  "The  question  of  patriot- 
ism Is  not  Involved.  What  is  Involved  Is  the 
preservation  of  the  lives  and  limbs  and 
organs  of  otir  citizens.  In  this,  there  Is  a 
more  sensible  patriotism." 


Miileadhif  tmi  Duifcroat 


EXTE3«SI0N  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  XTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HOD8E  OF  REPRESSKTATTVZS 
Thursday,  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RscoFD  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  June  7, 1952,  issue  of  American  Agri- 
culturist.    The  article  follows: 

MiaixAonta  and  DAivcaaovs 

No  other  President  of  the  United  States, 
no  cheap  politician,  ever  made  a  more  mis- 
leading tm -American  and  demagogic  speech 
than  Harry  TTuman  did  to  a  group  of  elec- 
tric power  consumer  organizations  In  Wash- 
ington on  May  20.  The  meeting  was  a  last- 
minute  i;ffort  on  the  part  of  the  CIO,  ths 
National  Farmers  Union,  and  other  left-wing 
leaders  to  scare  Congress  into  passing  the 
bill  whereby  Truman  and  his  gang  could 
take  over  the  development  of  electric  power 
at  Niagara  Falls. 

This  is  another  very  important  test  be- 
tween free  enterprise  and  socialism.  If  In- 
dustry, represented  by  five  upstate  New  York 
utility  companies.  Is  permitted  to  develop 
this  extra  power  at  Niagara  Palls,  It  will  put 
$350,000,000  of  private  funds  Lato  the  project, 
and  moreover  these  private  companies  wlU 
pay  back  to  local.  State,  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment 923,000,000  each  year  as  taxes  on  the 
project.  Tnnnan's  socialistic  way  is  to  use 
your  taxes  and  mine  to  develop  the  power, 
and  there  vrlll  never  be  one  red  cent  of  taxes 
from  Government  operation.  Moreover, 
Judging  by  other  Government -operated  busi- 
ness, the  taxpayers  will  always  be  p>aylag  for 
a  deficit. 

In  his  speech  TTuman  also  referred  to  the 
public  utilities  as  power -grabbing  monopo- 
lies. Kveryone  knows  the  strict  regulations, 
both  Federal  and  State,  under  which  all 
public  utilities  have  to  operate.  They  can- 
not raise  the  rate  or  change  any  Important 
policy  without  first  having  it  approved. 

Tet  Truman  had  the  nerve  to  stand  up  be- 
fore a  cheering  audience,  many  of  them  so- 
cialistic in  their  t>eUefs.  and  say:  "I  am  the 
only  person  wlio  represents  the  whole  153,- 
000,000  consumers." 

Well,  here  is  one  electric  power  consumer 
that  power-grabbing  Truman  does  not  rep- 
resent. Neitiaer  does  any  otiier  politician  or 
bureaucrat  who  tries  to  mislead  the  public 
In  order  to  win  power  and  votes  repreeent 
me.  Bor  does  Truman  whan  he  states,  as  he 
did  when  be  took  over  the  steel  industry, 
that  be  has  the  Inherent  power  to  setae  any 
industry  wiien  he  himself  decides  tiitst  there 
l£  an  emenrency.  If  that  isn  i  dictatorship.  X 
certainly  don*t  know  the  nvpanlng  al  Xbm 
word. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or  FtsmrrxTAjfTA 

IK  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATTTE3 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rzc- 
o«D,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Frank  C.  Naxh  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  Saint  Joseph's  College, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  June  1,  1952: 

Reverend  Father  Jacklln.  dlstln^rilsbed 
^ests.  and  memben  of  tbe  graduating 
c!a»  of  1952.  I  take  It  as  a  Tery  hx^  honor. 
Indeed,  to  be  priTlieged  to  participate  In 
tbeae  conunencement  exercise*  today,  and 
to  be  the  recipient  of  the  distinction  you 
have  conferred  upon  me.  extending;  tbotigh 
It  does  far  beyond  any  nierltorknis  basis 
I  may  bare  for  accepting  It. 

But  when  honor  or  favor  happens  to  come 
one's  way — and  particularly  when  It  comes 
-  unexpectedly— it  Is  usually  tmwlse  to  in- 
quire too  closely  concerning  the  cause  or 
explanation  of  Its  ccmlng.  lest  perhaps  It 
all  be  discovered  a  ca£«  of  mlst&icen  identity. 
And  BO.  Instead  of  making  any  such  in- 
quiry. I  am  going  tc  Indulge  in  a  little  spec- 
ulation Of  my  own  and  suggest  that  possibly 
the  reason  I  am  here  today  ts  to  talk  to  yoti. 
as  one  product  of  Jesuit  education  to  an- 
other, about  the  capacity  you  have  by  vir- 
tue of  that  education  to  cope  with  the 
tasks  and  problems  that  He  ahead  of  you. 
For  nearly  25  years  I  have  been  directly 
and  continuously  associated  with  the  edu- 
cational processes  of  Jesuit  institutions — 8 
of  them  as  a  student  at  Holy  Cross  College 
and  Georgetown  University,  and  for  the  past 
17  years  as  a  member  of  the  law  faculty  of 
Georgetown.  It  was  Just  21  years  ago — 
about  as  long  as  many  of  you  have  lived — 
that  I  sat  as  a  member  of  the  class  of  1931 
at  Holy  Cross  College  and  listened  to  a  com- 
mencement address  which  I  have  long  since 
forgotten,  even  as  you  will  shortly  forget 
this  one. 

The  year  1931  was  not  a  very  promising 
or  auspicious  one  for  the  young  college  grad- 
uate. That  year,  and  the  two  subsequent 
ones,  marked  the  depths  of  the  depression 
which  developed  from  the  crashing  collapse 
of  the  Wall  Street  market  In  1928.  Few. 
Indeed,  were  the  Jobs  to  be  fotind  In  com- 
petition with  the  millions  of  older  and  more 
experienced  men  and  women  desperately  la 
need  of  them. 

My  law-cchool  days  In  Washington  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  an  almost  endless  string 
of  the  alphabetical  agencies  of  the  New 
Deal— the  NRA.  AAA.  WPA.  FHA.  and  all  the 
rest.  My  first  Job  as  a  young  lawyer  was  with 
one  of  these  agencies— the  FACA,  the  Fed- 
eral Alcohol  Control  Administration,  whera 
I  acquired  a  good  deal  of  lore  and  experi- 
ence— not  all  of  it  legal,  however — which  ha« 
Stood  me  in  good  store  ever  since. 

Those  were  the  years  when  novel  meas- 
ures were  Invoked  to  save  the  economy  ol 
the  country,  to  work  out  a  better  balance 
of  negotiating  power  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee,  and  to  achieve  a  wider 
distribution  of  the  benefits  of  social  security 
for  all. 

Those  were  years  of  great  trouble  and 
confusion  for  the  young  people,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  young  college  graduates. 
Asking  only  for  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  they  could  do,  they  found  no  oppor- 
tunity throughout  the  late  1920's  and  early 
1930's.  Coming,  as  many  of  them  did,  from 
families  preclpltatsd  overnight  from  com- 
parative well-'02lr.g  Into  IL^ajclal  olsastcr. 


surrounded  by  bread  lines  at  tmemployed. 
az>d  IwttalkJns  at  bonus  and  other  relief 
seekers  marching  on  Wsshington.  It  was 
■mali  wtmder  that  many  of  them  t>egan  to 
•peculate  whether  a  system  or  society  where- 
in such  things  were  possible  was  indeed 
•  worth  while  one. 

To  me  the  phenomenon  of  an  Alger  Bias 
(wtio  was  also  a  young  college  gradtiate  of 
this  period  I  is  not  so  strange  as  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  a  great  many  more  like 
him  bred  of  the  confusion  and  uncertamty 
Of  the  times  In  which  they  commenced  their 
adult  lives.  For  the  crime  of  which  Alger 
Bias  was  convicted  was  not  his  alleged  alle- 
giance  to  tbe  Communist  Party,  but  rather 
bis  falltire  to  acknowledge  such  aUeglanca 
vhen  put  to  tbe  test  under  o«th. 

Those  were  the  times  when  It  was  a  won- 
derfully comforting  thing  for  a  young  per- 
son to  have  proper  sense  of  values  'Above 
sXl  things."  we  were  told  at  Holy  Cross,  by 
Father  J.  F.  Z.  Murphy  (one  of  the  greatest 
teachers  1  ever  had),  "don't  ever  lose  your 
sens^  of  proportion."  If  I  were  asked  to  sum 
up  In  a  single  phrase  the  basic  worth  of  a 
Jesuit  education.  I  would  say  that  it  lies  in 
the  fostering  and  development  of  a  true  sense 
of  proportion,  implying  as  It  must  a  full 
appreciation  of  man's  real  worth  and  ulti- 
mate destiny. 

Now  the  times  of  the  present  in  which  you 
graduates  of  1952  are  about  to  embark  on 
your  adult  careers  are  times  crying  for  the 
application  on  every  side  of  a  true  sense  of 
proportion.  In  many  ways  they  are  times 
more  needful  of  young  people  of  balanced 
perspective  than  the  times  of  the  late  twen- 
ties and  early  thirties  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking. 

For  the  problems  of  these  earlier  times 
were  exclusively  problems  of  our  own  Internal 
domestic  economy  and  society.  Dlfflctilt  as 
they  were,  their  magnitude  and  complexity 
were  as  nothing  when  compared  with  the 
problems  which  face  us  today. 

The  problems  we  In  tbe  United  States  face 
today  are  the  problenu  of  world  leadership — 
a  leadership  which  we  never  sought — a  lead- 
ership which  was  thrust  upon  us  almost  over- 
night and  without  benefit  of  any  prior  expe- 
rience. First  called  upxin  to  assume  the 
leadership  In  World  War  II,  when  the  on- 
slaught of  nazism  threatened  to  sweep  over 
the  rest  of  the  world,  the  United  States 
stepped  In  to  defeat  It.  And  when,  after 
the  victory  of  World  War  II.  the  founders 
of  the  United  Nations  undertook  to  lay  the 
cornerstone  of  what  they  hoped  would  prove 
to  be  a  permanent  peace,  the  United  Statea 
took  the  leadership.  We  backed  up  our  sol- 
emn pledges  In  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  by  demobilizing  our  forces  Jvist  as 
rapidly  as  ships  could  be  found  to  bring  the 
boys  home.  Further  than  that,  we  offered 
to  turn  over  to  the  United  Nations  the  tre- 
mendous power  of  the  atomic  bomb — what 
to  me  has  seemed  the  most  unselfish  and 
magnanimous  offer  made  by  any  government 
since  governments  first  began. 

When,  after  2  years  of  frtUtless  endeavor 
m  the  United  Nations  to  win  the  cooperation 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  It  became  apparent  that 
the  leaders  of  the  Kremlin  were  Interested 
not  In  the  establishment  of  world  peace,  but 
only  In  ever- widening  the  expansion  of  the 
Soviet  orbit,  the  United  States  responded 
With  the  leadership  to  meet  the  challenge. 

When  the  Soviet  tentacles  stretched  out 
toward  Greece  and  Turkey,  we  came  out  with 
the  declaration  of  the  Truman  doctrine  and 
backed  It  up  with  military  assistance  to  both 
countries  adequate  to  make  the  tentacles 
pull  back.  When  next  they  stretched  out 
toward  Berlin,  we  hit  back  with  the  Berlin 
airlift  and  nipped  them  off  again.  When 
this  time  through  Internal  subversion,  the 
forces  of  Soviet  communism  seemed  on  the 
verge  of  pulling  war-exhausted  and  pillaged 


France  and  Italy  into  thetr  orbit,  the  re- 
sources of  the  United  States  through  th« 
Marshall  plan,  were  thrown  Into  the  scales 
jiist  m  time  to  turn  the  balance. 

7*bus.  frustrated  In  every  feeler  toward  tha 
west  m  Europe,  the  tentacles  of  Soviet  com- 
mimiam  turned  toward  the  east  and  struck 
out  swiftly  at  the  Republic  of  Korea  Thers 
we  met  the  severest  test  of  our  capacity  for 
world  leadership.  We  met  the  test  and  we 
are  still  meeting  It.  Indeed.  In  many  ways 
the  greater  test  was  not  the  Initial  one  of 
whether  we  would  move  to  meet  aggresaion 
in  Korea;  the  greater  test  is  the  one  we 
have  been  living  with  for  the  past  18 
months — to  determine  whether  we  have  the 
patience  and  endurance  to  see  the  Job 
through. 

Many  Europeans  have  said  to  me  that  up 
until  Korea  they  were  not  sure  the  United 
States  was  equal  to  the  test  of  world  leader- 
ahlp.  Now.  nearly  2  years  later,  they  ar« 
sure.  What  has  convinced  them  Is  not  so 
much  the  fact  that  when  aggression  first 
struck  in  Korea  we  moved  In.  despite  our 
unpreparedneas.  to  meet  It.  That  was  ths 
sort  of  courageous,  forthright  action  for 
which  the  United  States  has  long  been  noted. 

But  true  leadership  Involves  more  than 
mere  courage  and  capacity  for  bold  action. 
True  leadership  requires  balance  and  pa- 
tience and  restraint  (in  short,  a  "sense  of 
prcportion") — qualities  which  in  tbe  caas 
of  most  Americans  have  been  conspicuous 
by  their  absence  We  Americans  are  so  ac- 
cxistomed  to  getting  things  done  quickly, 
we  are  so  used  to  sudden  succe&aes.  we  llks 
to  move  at  so  rapid  a  pace,  that  we  get  Im- 
patient with  things  like  the  United  Nation* 
that  have  to  move  with  the  slowness  of  a 
glacier  because  they  are  so  enormous  In 
thetr  scope  and  significance.  T'he  patlenca 
and  restraint  which  have  characterized  our 
handling  of  the  situation  In  Korea  canM 
as  a  great  revelation  to  many  of  our  alllea 
and.  to  use  their  own  words,  has  convinced 
them  of  our  capacity  for  true  world  leader- 
ship. 

It  Is  Impossible  to  comprehend  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problems  which  we  are  facing 
today  unless  one  is  actually  Involved  In  the 
midst  of  them,  and  even  then,  when  wit- 
nessed at  first  hand,  they  can  be  compre- 
hended merely  In  part.  Only  In  the  last  few 
hours  I  have  returned  from  3  weeks  In  Eu- 
rope, where  I  witnessed  the  concluding  ne- 
gotiations and  signing  of  the  agreement  at 
Bonn  by  which  the  status  of  Western  Ger- 
many as  an  occupied  country  will  be  termi- 
nated and  the  European  Defense  Conunu- 
nlty  Treaty,  under  which  the  nations  of 
Prance.  Italy.  Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Luxemburg  Join  with  the  German  Federal 
Republic  In  a  comnion  effort  to  develop  and 
maintain  the  defense  of  Western  Europe. 

When  one  thinks  back  on  the  centuries  ot 
strife  and  hatred  and  prejudice  that  have 
characterized  the  relations  of  these  nations 
with  one  another,  the  miracle  of  them  com- 
ing together  in  such  Joint  enterprises  as  the 
European  defense  community  and  the  Scbu- 
man  plan  staggers  the  Imagination. 

It  Is  taking  nothing  of  the  credit  owing 
to  these  European  nations  to  say  that  It  U 
quite  unlikely  that  they  would  ever  have 
taken  these  stepa  had  it  not  been  for  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  In  organU- 
Ing  the  defenses  of  the  free  world.  Neither 
1«  It  In  any  desire  to  dampen  the  succesa 
of  these  accompllshmenu  to  say  that  they 
are  only  the  beginning*  of  a  solution  to  the 
problems  of  Western  Europe — a  soluUon 
Which  can  ultimately  be  achieved  only 
through  the  unremitting  application  of 
patience  and  persistence  on  the  part  of  all 
participants. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  no  tlmeUble  for  the 
accomplishment  of  Its  objectives.  Because 
they  believe  that  the  domination  of  the  en- 
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tire  world  is  their  ult'mate  destiny  they  are 
prepared  to  tal:e  whatever  time  may  tx  re- 
quired to  achevo  It.  Mao  Tte-tung,  the 
leader  of  Comciiailst  China.  Is  said  to  have 
a  SOO-year  plan,  i'epresenting  the  stages  and 
ages  It  will  takt  to  achieve  real  communism 
in  China. 

The  tasks  of  world  leadership  that  He 
ahead  of  the  United  States  to  secure  the  free 
world  and  to  convince  the  leaders  of  the 
Kremlin  that  their  hopes  of  world  domina- 
tion are  not  U,  be  realised,  are  taaks  that 
will  take  many  years  for  their  successful 
accomplishment.  That  Is  why  they  are  tasks 
for  young  people  like  yourselves  and  for  the 
generations  of  other  young  people  to  come 
after  you.  Ar.d  tbey  are  taaks  that  will  take 
cotuAge,  which  again  makes  them  tasks  for 
young  people  l:ke  yourselves. 

Sometimes  o'd  folks  say  young  folks  have 
lots  of  courage  becauw  tbey  don't  know  any 
better.  They  lay  It's  a  shame  that  youth, 
with  all  tbe  huppy  things  that  go  to  make 
It  up,  has  to  be  wasted  on  such  young  people. 

I  think  the  real  tragedy  is  tK>t  that  youth 
Is  wasted  on  yoxing  people,  but  rather  that 
experience  is  wasted  en  old  folks.  Because 
by  the  time  you  get  experience,  which  ts 
really  quite  a  useful  thing  at  times.  It  has 
usually  taken  you  so  long  to  get  it  that  you 
are  pretty  well  burned  out  and  not  able  to 
put  It  to  a  very  dynamic  use. 

Sometimes  old  folks  think  too  much  atxmt 
their  own  individual  f«c\irlty  and  safety. 
Tbey  grow  timid  and  ST^end  too  much  time 
worrying  about  tblngi>  that  might  happen 
but  usually  don't. 

Individual  security  Is  a  mighty  comfortable 
thing,  but  It  Is  by  no  means  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  In  iJife.  We  are  thinking  entirely 
too  much  about  cur  own  personal  sectirlty 
nowadays  and  not  enotigb  about  the  really 
Important  thtnga. 

Chrlstophr:  ^olumbti*  dldnt  think  mtich 
about  security  when  be  set  out  on  uncharted 
seas  to  find  an  unknown  land. 

The  Pilgrim  Fathers  were  seeking  liberty, 
not  security,  when  they  turned  their  backs 
on  everything  they  had  known  and  started 
out  Into  a  wilderness  of  untold  peril  to  make 
themselves  homes  where  they  could  be  free 
to  live  and  womhlp  their  God  as  they  pleased. 

Neither  did  our  forefathers  worry  about 
the  hangman's  noose  when  they  took  their 
pens  In  hand  here  in  Philadelphia  and  signed 
the  DeclaraMon  of  Independence  and  later 
the  Coiistltutlon  of  the  United  States. 

And  the  pioneers  of  the  early  1800's.  who 
pushed  out  from  the  frontiers  of  the  East 
to  build  themselves  a  future  In  the  untried 
wilderness  of  the  West,  were  far  less  Inter- 
ested In  security  than  they  were  In  oppor- 
tunity and  finding  for  themselves  a  chance 
to  get  ahead  on  their  own. 

Tou  young  people  who  are  the  descendants 
of  those  pioneers  of  150  years  ago,  have  ex- 
tending before  you  new  frontiers  and  distant 
horlaons  far  more  elusive  and  exciting  than 
those  toward  which  your  forebears  turned 
their  course. 

Their  new  frontiers  were  simply  the  exten- 
sion of  local  boundaries  within  the  four  oor- 
nere  of  one  country  In  a  single  hemisphere. 

Tours  are  the  frontiers  of  the  world — and 
by  the  world  I  mean  exactly  that. 

They  are  distant  frontiers  and  they  are 
dangerous  frontiers.  Neither  their  distance 
should  discourage  you  nor  their  danger  deter 
you. 

"Out  of  this  nettle,  danger,"  says  Shake- 
speare, "we  pluck  the  flower,  safely." 

My  hope  for  each  of  you,  on  this  day  of 
your  commencement,  Is  that  you  may  have 
the  opportimlty  of  service.  For,  given  the 
opportunity,  I  am  certain  that,  equipped  as 
you  are,  you  wlU  turn  in  a  performance  of 
real  service  that  will  be  a  credit  to  yotir 
Alma  Mater,  to  your  country,  and  above  all, 
to  yourselves  and  to  Him  who  made  yotx. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  D.  PERKINS 

or  KZNTDCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  PERKINS,  lii.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  made 
by  me  In  behalf  of  Federal  aid  for  school 
construction  over  Station  WCFM,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C„  Monday,  Augtist  6.  1951: 

A  farmer  In  my  State  of  Kentucky  would 
not  think  of  grazing  100  head  of  horses  in  a 
1-acre  pasture.  And  I  cannot  Imagine  any 
person  trying  to  crowd  his  foot  in  a  shoe  two 
sizes  too  small  for  him. 

Yet,  when  school  doors  open  next  month 
throughout  the  Nation  approximately  28,- 
000,000  children  and  youth  will  be  squeeaed 
into  classrooms  designed  to  bold  at  least 
1.600.000  fewer  children.  In  nearly  every 
part  of  the  country  the  quality  of  education 
at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  levels 
is  lessened  by  the  overcrowded  school  plants, 
makeshift  classrooms,  and  antiquated  equip- 
ment and  facilities. 

Thoughtful  citizens  will  not  minimlae  the 
critical  need  for  school  plant  constrtictton 
when  they  are  acquainted  with  the  facta. 

For  the  past  20  years,  school  construction 
has  been  at  a  minimum.  With  the  unprece- 
dented Increase  in  enrollment  this  need  has 
reached  a  critical  stage  and  can  no  longer 
be  postponed.  The  Research  Division  of 
the  National  Education  Association  esti- 
mates that  18,000  classrooms  need  to  be  re- 
placed each  year  due  to  obsolescence  and  de- 
terioration. Bear  In  mind  that  the  18,000 
new  classrooms  each  year  is  for  replacement 
only  and  does  not  Include  the  additional 
classrooms  needed  to  house  the  mounting 
enrollment. 

In  order  to  adequately  house  the  increase 
In  enrollment  this  coming  school  year,  at 
least  30.000  additional  new  classrooms  must 
be  constructed.  This  makes  a  total  of  48,000 
classrooms.  Even  If  we  could  supply  48.000 
classrooms  by  next  month — that  would  meet 
the  need  for  only  1  year. 

In  the  next  8  years  an  additional  8,000,000 
children  must  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
schools  according  to  the  Bvireau  of  Census. 
It  is  estimated  that  a  half-mUUon — and 
may  I  repeat  that  again — one-balf  million 
new  elementary  and  secondary  classrooms 
must  be  constructed  between  now  and  1860 
if  these  children  are  to  have  their  share 
of  America's  heritage  of  free  education. 

One  of  the  major  causes  of  school  btiiid- 
Ing  shortage  Is  due  to  the  progressive  in- 
crease in  tbe  national  birth  rate.  The  pop- 
ulation of  tbe  United  States  has  almost 
doubled  since  the  start  of  the  cent\iry.  The 
stork  that  in  1933  brought  less  than  17  babies 
for  every  1,000  population  suddenly  showed 
up  In  1947  with  27  babies  per  1,000. 

TTie  OfBce  of  Education  predicts  that  the 
pieak  of  enrollment  wlU  be  reached  in  1959 
and  1900  when  more  than  34.000.000  children 
Will  be  enrolled  in  the  Nation's  schools. 

An  increasing  birth  rate  la  only  a  part  of 
the  picture.  Long  established  school  sys- 
tems were  overtaxed  during  World  War  H 
when  more  than  8.000,000  Americans  moved 
their  residences  acroes  State  boundary  lines 
to  communities  where  war  Industries  were 
located.  ITie  Lanham  Act  which  offered 
financial  aid  to  such  communities  prevented 
complete  denial  of  educational  opportunities 
to  millioiu  Of  children  at  this  time.  But 
many  schools  have  never  been  able  to  re- 
organize fully. 


Some  population  shifts  have  been  local. 
There  hiis  been  a  steady  movement  from 
the  farm  to  the  dty  during  the  first  half  of 
the  century.  In  1910,  32.000,000  people  made 
their  homes  In  the  country.  By  1945  this 
total  had  decreased  to  25,000,000.  The  popu- 
lation shift,  however,  was  not  all  in  the  same 
direction.  Millions  of  city  dwellers  have 
been  finding  homes  In  suburban  areas. 
These  mass  movements  of  poptilation  have 
posed  serious  problenu  in  school  reorgani- 
zation for  nearly  every  community  through- 
out tbe  Nation. 

Increased  birth  rates  and  population  shifts 
are  tbe  most  obvious  causes  of  this  major 
shortage  of  school  plants.  Other  factors  af- 
fect school  enrollment. 

As  the  education  program  and  methods  of 
instruction  have  Improved  children  are  stay- 
ing In  school  longer.  In  189&-190C  public 
schools  were  In  session  approximately  144 
days  each  year.  Now,  schools  are  in  session 
approximately  176  days  each  year.  The 
trend  toward  the  abolition  of  child  labor  and 
the  more  effective  enforcement  of  compul- 
sory education  laws  has  had  considerable 
effect  up<}n  school  enrollment.  At  the  start 
of  tbe  century,  31  percent  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  were  14  and  16  years  of  age  were 
employed.  By  1940  only  5  percent  of  tha 
14-  and  15-year-olds  were  employed. 

A  v&at  program  of  vocational  education  has 
developed  in  our  schools  as  our  occupa- 
tional patterns  have  changed  from  an  agri- 
cultural to  an  industrial  economy.  Toung 
pec^le  who  would  have  prepared  for  their 
occupations  by  apprenticeship  or  who  would 
have  been  shunted  to  the  ranks  of  iini»iriii«4 
labor  bacause  of  no  training  at  all,  today  are 
staying  in  school  longer  to  develop  their 
technical  skills. 

Our  school  population  has  expanded  be- 
cause there  are  more  people  and  more  chil- 
dren; because  of  shifting  population;  be- 
cause more  children  stay  In  school  longer; 
because  an  Increasing  technical  civilization 
calls  for  more  preparation  in  school  if  tecb- 
nlcal  skills  are  to  be  developed. 

These  conditions  are  here  to  stay.  The 
overrcrowdlng  of  our  schools  cannot  be  ex- 
plained away  as  a  result  of  causes  that  are 
temporary  in  effect. 

At  least  a  quarter  of  a  million  children 
today  are  attending  school  on  a  hsJf-day 
basis.  Thousands  of  children  throughout 
the  Nation  are  attending  classes  In  rented 
store  buildings,  basements,  and  other  quar- 
ters not  suited  for  school  ptirpoees. 

We  now  find  that  a  fifth  of  our  school 
buildings  In  use  In  city  school  systems  are 
from  M}  to  80  years  old.  Sixteen  percent 
of  our  city  children  attend  school  In  build- 
ings erected  prior  to  1900.  The  Inadequate 
facilities,  faulty  Tentllatlon,  imcontroUed 
noises,  and  dust-laden  air  that  are  found 
far  too  frequently  in  outmoded,  antiquated 
buildings  still  in  use  are  a  constant  threat 
to  the  health  of  children. 

In  1949.  Dr.  Benjamin  Pine,  education 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  conducted 
a  Nstlon-wlde  survey  of  publlc-scbool  build- 
ings. He  found  school  plants  In  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  In  a  deplorable  condition. 
Here  are  some  of  his  Conclusions: 

1.  A  vast  number  of  the  Nation's  school 
buildings  should  be  Inunedlately  repaired 
or  replaced. 

2.  Millions  of  children  are  attendlsg 
classes  in  buildings  that  are  obsolete,  poten- 
tial flretrsps,  or  utterly  Inadequate  for  mod- 
em educational  purposes. 

S.  A  school-building  program  estUaated  to 
cost  $10,000,000,000  in  the  next  10  years  wUl 
be  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
rapidly  growing  school  population. 

4.  Every  State  faces  a  serious  educational 
crisis  because  of  tbe  inadequacy  oC  tts 
school  buildings. 

School  buildings  are  more  than  mere  shel- 
ters against  the  wei-her.    The  National  Sdu- 
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cation  Association  describes  a  school  build- 
ing In  this  way: 

"School  plants  should  be  located,  built. 
and  equipped  to  serve  as  educational  and 
recreational  centers  for  children,  older 
youth,  and  adults.  They  should  be  suitably 
designed  and  placed  with  reference  to  the 
present  and  probable  future  size  and  distri- 
bution of  the  school  population,  and  should 
be  located  in  surroundings  as  quiet,  safe, 
and  healthful  as  possible  considering  the 
aren  to  be  served. 

"School  buildings  and  grounds  should  be 
safe,  sanitary,  attractive  in  design  and  dec- 
oration, and  well-adapted  to  a  wide  variety 
of  activities  for  persons  of  all  ages.  The 
entire  plant  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
permit  changes  In.  and  additions  to.  the 
school  program  or  personnel  with  a  mini- 
mum of  inconvenience  and  expense." 

In  the  past,  school  plant  facilities  have 
been  almost  entirely  a  responsibility  of  the 
local  school  district.  Conditions  have 
changed.  The  Improved  quality  of  school 
construction  since  1900  has  added  to  its  cost. 
Present  building  Is  rapidly  drying  up  local 
funds,  especially  in  school  districts  with 
small  resources.  Many  school  districts  do 
not  have  the  financial  ability,  even  whfn 
they  tax  themselves  to  the  limit.  Many  of 
the  local  school  districts  are  handicapped 
by  statutory  debt,  tax  restrictions,  and  limi- 
tations In  State  constitutions.  Some  of  these 
restrictions  and  limitations  would  require 
a  minimum  of  several  years  to  change. 

Children  cannot  wait.  They  are  growing 
up.  The  classrooms  and  other  school  fa- 
cilities are  needed  now.  There  is  no  way  for 
some  school  districts  and  counties  and  States 
to  meet  this  critical  need  without  Federal 
assistance. 

There  is  still  another  aspect  tc  this  critical 
need  for  school  construction.  Our  schools 
today  must  lay  the  basis  for  loyalty  and  good 
citizenship.  The  defense  of  America  against 
the  encroachments  of  totalitarianism  in  any 
torra  Is  a  solemn  obligation  of  every  citizen. 
The  school  has  a  special  assignment  in  any 
war  of  ideals.  It  is  specifically  In  the  field 
of  Ideas  and  Ideals  that  educational  insti- 
tutions operate. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  definite 
responsibility  to  the  public  schools  and  to 
the  children  of  the  Nation.  I  recently  pro- 
posed a  Federal  emergency  program  for  build- 
ing public  schools. 

The  bill,  which  is  entitled  "Emergency 
Public  School  Plant  Facilities  Act.  H.  R. 
4913."  If  adopted,  will  authorize  the  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1953.  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  the  sum  of  »500.000,000. 

My  bill  H.  R.  4913  is  designed  to  assist  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  with  their 
school  construction  problems.  It  Is  an 
equalization  bill.  Allocations  to  the  States 
depend  upon  the  ability  of  the  State  and  the 
need  for  assistance.  The  jxtorest  State  un- 
der my  bill  will  pay  40  percent  of  the  con- 
struction cost  and  the  Federal  Government 
60  percent.  In  the  more  well-to-do  States 
the  ratio  Is  reversed  so  that  the  State  wlU 
provide  60  percent  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment 40  percent  of  an  approved  construction 
program. 

Under  this  bill  allocations  to  the  States 
are  outright  grants  with  no  strings  attached. 
The  planning,  construction,  and  control  of 
each  elementary  and  high  school  building  la 
strictly  a  local  and  State  problem.  The  only 
Interest  the  Federal  Government  has  In  this 
program  is  in  helping  provide  the  necessary 
school  facilities  for  the  children  and  youth  of 
America.  No  Federsd  control  Is  desirable  or 
possible.  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  the 
present  Congress  will  give  full  and  adequate 
consideration  to  this  legislation  and  will 
•nact  it  into  law  In  the  very  near  future. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  public  edu- 
cation needs  substantial  financial  aid  from 
the  Federal  Government.     Substantial  Fed- 


eral assjtance  for  school  construction  would 
relieve  many  aspects  of  school  finance.  It 
is  appropriate  that  the  Federal  Government 
makes  its  contribution  in  the  field  of  capital 
expense.  In  this  way  the  State  and  local 
funds  which  have  gone  Into  capital  outlay 
can  be  diverted  to  relieve  other  aspects  of 
school  financial  strain. 

These  are  the  facts.  The  crisis  Is  here. 
The  children  need  their  education  now,  not 
next  year  or  the  year  after.  I  reemphasize. 
the  overcrowding  of  our  schools  cannot  be 
explained  away  as  a  result  of  causes  that  are 
temporary  In  effect.  We  must  not  delay  any 
longer  If  we  are  to  produce  tomorrow  "• 
leaders  from  the  classroom  students  of  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above  statement  is 
substantially  the  same  as  made  by  me 
over  Station  WCFM,  Washington,  last 
August. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  the 
Bailey  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor  of  which  I  was  a  member,  reported 
a  school  construction  bill  to  the  full  com- 
mittee recommending  the  passage  of 
same.  This  bill  provided  grants  to 
States  to  assist  distressed  school  districts 
In  constructing  urgently  needed  school 
facilities  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
House  subcommittee  made  this  recom- 
mendation in  the  early  part  of  June. 

Between  now  and  the  end  of  next  week 
Is  our  best  chance  for  accomplishing  the 
program  as  provided  for  In  H.  R.  8145. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  fast,  if  we  en- 
act this  legislation  during  the  present 
session  of  Congress. 


Walk  East  on  Beacon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  M.  NIXON 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  NIXON.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  view- 
ing a  recently  released  motion  picture 
which  will  open  on  Saturday  at  a  down- 
town theater  In  Washington.  I  do  not 
make  it  a  practice  to  cast  myself  in  the 
role  of  movie  critic.  In  this  instance, 
however.  I  cannot  refrain  from  voicing 
my  approval. 

Walk  East  on  Beacon,  which  dra- 
matically portrays  the  FBI's  never-end- 
ing battle  against  the  intrigue  of  Soviet 
espionage,  is  a  picture  which  should  be 
seen  by  every  American. 

This  movie  was  made  by  Louis  de 
Rochemont.  producer  of  "The  House  on 
Ninety-second  Street,"  for  Columbia 
Pictures.  It  was  directed  by  Alfred 
Werker.  The  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  ex- 
tended In  its  preparation.  In  fact,  the 
story,  which  is  grippingly  set  forth,  was 
suggested  by  the  Crime  of  the  Century, 
an  article  by  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  in  the  Reader's  Digest. 

The  leading  role  in  the  picture,  that 
of  an  inspector  in  the  FBI.  is  portrayed 
by  Film  Actor  George  Murphy.  The 
selection  for  this  part  was  a  happy  one. 
George  Murphy,  together  with  a  group 
of  his  associates,  has  carried  on  a  long. 


unrelenting,  and  effective  fight  against 
communism  in  the  film  capital.  A 
graduate  of  Yale  University  and  a  top- 
flight actor,  George  Murphy  was  one  of 
the  first  in  his  field  to  be  alerted  to  the 
menace  of  communism.  While  he  wm 
serving  as  president  of  the  Screen 
Actors'  Guild  he  was  aware  of  the  at- 
tempts of  anti-American  forces  to  sub- 
vert the  motion-picture  industry  and 
turn  It  into  a  mill  for  the  dissemination 
of  Red  propaganda.  His  group  took 
effective  countermeasures.  They  stud- 
led  Communist  publications  In  order  to 
become  acquainted  with  party  termi- 
nology. They  learned  to  recognize  the 
party  line,  and  got  to  know  the  tricks 
which  the  Communists  employed  in 
their  attempts  to  control  meetings. 
Knowing  those  tricks  was  the  key  to 
combating  them. 

George  Murphy's  starring  roles  have 
not  been  confined  to  the  screen.  He 
practices  a  positive  Americanism.  He 
has  spoken  on  Americanism  and  the 
meaning  of  democracy  to  audiences 
across  the  entire  continent  and  in  for- 
eign countries.  In  1950  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews  pre- 
sented him  a  special  award  for  his  out- 
standing work  in  promoting  understand- 
ing between  people.  He  is  a  busy  man 
and  a  civic-minded  man.  His  activities 
include  board  membership  In  the  Acad- 
emy of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  Hollywood  Coordinating  Committee 
which  sends  players  to  service  Installa- 
tions here  and  overseas,  and  the  Motion 
Picture  Relief  Fund. 

It  is,  I  think,  particularly  fitting  that 
Mr.  Murphy,  who  has  fou;?ht  valiantly 
as  a  citizen  against  an  insidious  con- 
spiracy, should  have  been  selected  to 
play  the  FBI  inspector  in  a  cinema  por- 
traying the  activities  of  that  arm  of  the 
Government  which  has  battled  most 
relentlessly  against  the  same  foreign- 
directed  corvspiracy.  For  the  FBI  is  the 
hero  of  Walk  East  on  Beacon. 

As  a  former  member  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
I  had  the  experience  of  looking  closely 
into  that  twilight  world  inhabited  by 
spies  and  traitors,  dupes  and  fools.  It 
is  a  world  the  existence  of  which  was, 
strangely  enough,  known  to  many,  yet 
not  revealed  to  public  gaze.  It  was  mini- 
mized and  pooh-poohed  to  such  a  de- 
gree that  the  terrible  extent  of  the  Red 
conspiracy  is  even  yet  not  fully  recog- 
nized. 

One  agency  of  Government,  however, 
was  never  taken  in.  The  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  InvesUgation  entered  that  nether 
world  in  which  the  Communist  thrives, 
and  worked  silently  and  unceasingly  at 
the  task  of  identifying  those  whase  alle- 
giance was  pledged  to  the  hammer  and 
sickle  rather  than  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Walk  East  on  Beacon  shows  one  small 
but  exciting  portion  of  the  continuous 
battle  which  is  being  constantly  waged 
for  the  life  of  this  Republic.  The  un- 
derground enemy  is  revealed  in  star- 
tlingly  ordinary  guise  and  in  varying 
walks  of  life.  Those  whose  minds  have 
refused  to  accept  unimpeachable  proof 
of  betrayal  owe  it  to  themselves  to  sec 
this  factual  portrait  cf  conspiracy.  They 
owe  it  to  themselve3  to  learn  the  mean- 
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Infr  of  Communist  apparatus.  Those  who 
still  swallow  the  fiction  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  Is  Just  another  political 
party,  need  to  learn  the  meanlnR  of  the 
word  sleeper"  with  reference  to  the  part 
It  plays  in  the  great  conspiracy.  They 
need  to  understand  that  communism  is 
not  Juct  the  projection  of  an  idea,  but 
a  live  and  relentless  conspiracy  dedi- 
cated to  the  destruction  of  ciTllintlon 
as  we  know  it,  and  the  replacement  of 
It  by  a  savage  and  brutal  slave  philoso- 
phy 

Walk  East  on  Beacon  shows  the  dark 
side  of  the  picture.  It  also  discloses  a 
reassuring  bright  side  in  the  revelation 
of  FBI  counterespionage  activity.  The 
methods  of  that  great  investigative  or- 
ganization are  set  forth  in  detail.  The 
scenes  and  equipment  are  authentic.  In 
the  majority  of  iristances  the  actors  are 
in  actual  fact  the  men  of  the  FBI. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  the 
FBI  apents,  there  is  a  splendid  cast  of 
profesEioQBl  actors  and  actresses  who 
drive  home  with  sharp  and  vital  pre- 
ci5ion  the  meaning  of  the  great  struggle 
of  our  time. 

"Walk  East  on  Beacon  Is  an  education 
and  a  warning.  I  urge  every  American 
to  sec  It 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  several 
newspaper  articles  and  editorials  relat- 
ing to  this  picture  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  belns  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  tbe  New  Tctrk  Mirror  of  June  6,  l&sa] 
Havx  a  TH»n.m 

A  good,  old-fftshloned  melodramatic  ttartl- 
ler.  the  kind  that  kept  the  heart  pumping 
tmmi  and  the  audience  eager  to  get  Into  the 
fi^ht.   always   bad   a  good  purpooe. 

The  moral  never  detracted  from  the  excite- 
ment; the  triumph  of  virtue  did  not  lessen 
the  interest. 

Nowadays,  we  are  told  by  the  sophUttcatad 
motion -picture  revlewera  that  "messagea"  are 
bad  What  makes  these  reviewers  sophisti- 
cated la  hard  to  tell— maybe,  as  hard  as 
knowing  how  they  were  picked  as  critics. 
BtlU.  that  U  what  they  say. 

It  Is  refreshli^  to  report  that  Walk  East 
on  Beacon  (at  the  Victoria)  is  an  entertain- 
ing and  exciting  melodrama,  the  "hero"  of 
^h*."*:  happens  to  be  the  FBI.    It  is  a  bang- 
;f.    j.'V'jfeaslonal  Job  of  story-telling. 

^' jcnever  a  good  picture  appears,  the  pub- 
licity folk  for  the  st\idlo  always  ask  that 
the  excellent  ideas  and  purposes  of  the  pic- 
ture t>e  played  down  and  that  only  tbe  story 
be  emphasized.  We  say  that  Is  the  bunk. 
We  respect  the  Intelligence  at  our  readers. 
We  do  not  write  down  to  tb«m. 

Therefore,  we  say  that  Walk  East  on  Bea- 
con, apart  from  being  a  wonderful  melo- 
dranui.  shows  tbe  means  by  which  the  FBI 
catches  traitors  and  spies.  And  when  the 
scuny  lot  are  caught,  you  will  want  to 
cheer. 

Tou  will  wonder,  of  courae,  why  some  of 
them  were  not  caught  In  real  life  aa  they 
are  In  this  movie.  Maybe,  whan  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  retires,  he  will  write  a  book  on 
that  subject.     It  too  would  be  a  thnUer. 

[From  the  Plttsbnrgh  Pr«n  of  June  18,  1952) 
Wauc  Xa«T 
The  pubUc  has  b*en  treated  to  a  long  aerlae 
at  expoate  of  Communist  activity  and  of 
Soviet  spy  rings  In  recant  years.  Ws'va  beard 
the  stories  of  Whlttaker  Chambera,  saaus 
Fuchs.  and  Alger  Hiss  and  the  almost  uube- 


Uevable  roundup  of  the  Canadian  spy  ring. 

We>e  h«ard  UtUe,  however,  of  the  activi- 
ties of  those  who  are  set  to  keep  taba  on 
thoae  who  would  sell  our  secrets  to  a  foreign 
power. 

A  few  of  tbe  FBI  techniques  have  been 
revealed  by  Man  Cvetic,  Oeorge  Dletae.  Her- 
bert Phllbrlck,  and  others — patrlotk;  Ameri- 
cans who  took  on  the  grim  jott  of  joining  the 
Communist  Party  for  tiam  purpose  of  prot«ct- 
Ing  the  rest  of  us  from  Its  machlnationa. 

Now  we  get,  In  film  form,  a  fascinating 
presentation  which  shows  tvot  only  the  meth- 
ods ot  spy  rings  but  the  measures  taken  by 
the  FBI  to  counteract  them.  The  film  la 
"Walk  Sast  on  Beacon,"  and  It  Is  ruuiiiDg  at 
the  J.  P.  HarrU  Theater. 

This  film  is  based  on  a  magaclne  article  by 
J  Kdgar  Hoover.  FBI  director,  and  it  abowa 
the  moves  and  counter-moves  In  an  actual 
spy  case.  It  Is  no  mere  adventure  film,  but  It 
Is  a  real -life  cloak -and  •<lagger  story  which 
will  hold  the  Interest  of  every  American  who 
sees  It — aiMl  warn  him  of  a  danger  to  his  way 
of  Ufe. 

The  cast  features  along  with  the  lovely 
Virginia  Gllmore  and  other  featured  players, 
actual  FBI  men  in  the  roles  which  caU  for 
FBI-men.  and  Incidents  that  actually  iiap- 
pened  In  the  unfolding  of  the  plot. 

"Walk  East  on  Beacon"  Is  another  docu- 
n>ent  to  add  to  thoae  others  which  have  done 
so  much  to  alert  us  to  the  dangers  which 
face  U8. 


{From  the  New  York  DaUy  Mirror  ot 
May  28,  19521 
WS.UC  Kaot  oir  Beacon.  Ohx  or  Tbsb's 


(By  Lee  Mortimer) 

Mark  these  7  days  or  your  calendar.  They 
may  be  the  turning  point  in  our  favor  in  the 
oold  domestic  war  between  Americans  and 
the  faceless  men  who  prefer  a  cradle-to-grave 
economy  Some  day  history  may  record  that 
the  opening  of  a  simple  movie.  Ix>u1b 
de  Rochemont  1  FBI  thriller.  Walk  Bast  on 
Beeoon.  coming  In  the  same  w«ek  with  Whlt- 
taker  Chambers  majestic  and  magnlflcent 
book,  The  Wltneaa,  was  the  Irritant  which 
opened  our  eyes  to  the  cruel  and  Implacable 
enemy  In  mufti  within,  an  enemy  infinitely 
more  dangerotu  than  tbm  unilonued  legions 
acroas  the  barbed  wire. 

Regardless  of  the  yardstick,  this  n«w 
photoplay  at  the  Victoria  la  one  of  the  great 
films  of  the  year.  More.  It  is  one  of  ttie 
moat  Important  of  aU  time.  It  is  also  peer- 
teas  entertainment,  packing  so  much  sus- 
pense customers  aU  but  gasp  for  breath.  I 
recaU  nothing  so  grandly  gripping.  But  Its 
atory.  baaed  on  a  Reader's  Digest  article  by 
J.  Bdgar  Hoover,  la  no  dime  "whodunit."  I  do 
not  want  to  get  dramatic  in  a  tabloid  movie 
column,  but  I  cannot  help  but  feel  it  la  a 
glimpse  under  the  curtain  which  hides  our 
unhappy  age's  mortal  struggle. 

Furtharmora.  It  Is  the  saga  ot  thm  P^dn^I 
Bureau  of  Investigation  capsuled  Into  96 
fiery  and  feverish  minutes.  It  *s  a  vindica- 
tion of  a  brave,  a  brillisLnt,  and  a  dedicated 
little  body  of  men  the  like  of  which  has 
not  been  seen  since  Lexington  and  Concord. 
A  wave  of  pride  rides  my  spine  when  I  think 
of  these  few  thousand,  under  their  inspired 
leader,  who  almost  alone  fought  for  two 
decades  to  preserve  America. 

Their  efforts  were  suspect;  they  were  vili- 
fied as  a  Cheka;  they  had  the  frustrating 
oppoaition  of  two  administrations;  they 
were  lampooned  and  Ubeled  by  large  seg- 
ments of  the  press  and  many  liberal  radio 
commentators  and  almost  all  the  Intellec- 
tuals spewed  from  campus  assembly  lines 
Into  positions  high  In  Government  and  mass 
communications. 

Leo  Rosten  built  a  perfect  screen  play  for 
de  Rochemont 's  particular  genius,  the  quasi - 
documentary,  with  hidden  camaraa.  "tails" 
on  city  streets,  and  aU  ttkt  newest  oounter- 
esptonage  weapons  from  the  arsenal  of 
the  FBI. 


Here  Is  a  Red  apparatus,  with  headquar- 
ters In  Boston,  directed  by  sinister  Karl 
Stepanak.  Geocge  Murphy,  as  Inspector 
Beiden.  does  a  thorough  and  aoul -satisfying 
job  after  an  anonymous  phone  call  puts  lUai 
on  tbe  )ob.  and.  like  the  United  States 
Oavalry.  he  arrives  In  time  to  save  the 
refugee  scientist  from  the  filthy  Reds.  Fin- 
lay  Currle  is  peerleas  as  Dr.  Kafer.  Virginia 
Ollmore  is  more  than  capable  t  a  Commu- 
nist courier  whoee  task  Is  to  obtain  the 
secrets  of  Operation  Falcon,  a  hush-hush 
Oak  Ridge. 

Most  of  her  "contacts"  are  Americans,  not 
splee  for  gold,  but  aealoos  of  the  "revolu- 
tion." Some  are  In  positions  at  exalted  trust, 
now  not  surprising,  after  the  nauseous  sx- 
talbltlon  of  Alger  Hiss,  who  was  protected, 
coddled,  and  nxirtured  by  di^ty  literati,  non- 
Oommunlst  left  wingers.  Supreme  Court 
Justices .  naive  nice  people,  and  muddled 
souls,  who.  for  Instance,  despise  Joe  Me- 
Casnrr  more  thsm  they  hate  "good  old  Uncle 
Joe." 

Ttte  beslc  plot  of  Beaoon  Is  from  the  ftlee 
and  was  filmed  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau,  with  characters  and  operations 
masked.  Many  O-men  appear  In  It.  The 
professional  supporting  players  are  excep- 
tional. Mote  need  be  taken  of  VUma  Kurer. 
Jack  Manning  (wbo  does  a  terrific  bit) ,  and 
Bruno  Wtek. 

I  nominate  Walk  Bast  on  Beacon,  not  for 
an  academy  award  with  it  well  deserves,  but 
a  Congressional  Medal.  It  Is  the  complete 
refutation  to  thoae  who  smear  the  FBI.  such 
as  Max  Loewenthal.  the  darkly  mystcnoxia 
White  House  intimate,  whose  recent  book 
attacking  Hoover  and  the  Bureau  was  ec- 
statically acclaimed  by  the  Red.  pink,  and 
Fair  Deal  press.  But  as  an  eartler  hero  ob- 
served, you  cant  fool  all  the  pe^^le  all  the 
time.  'Photoplays  like  Beacon  and  volumes 
like  Chambers,  Indicate  the  giant  Is  finally 
breaking  out  of  the  New  Deal  booby  natch. 


(Ftom   the   Memphis    (Tsnn.)    Commercial 

Appeal  of  June  6.  19S2| 

Bostn  Hiifu  All  Nsbd  to  Khow 

The  extent  and  ramifications  of  the  Com- 
munist espionage  apparatus  in  this  country 
are  vividly,  convlnclnigly  depleted  In  the  film, 
Walk  Sast  on  Beacon,  now  being  shown  in 
Memphis.  It  Is  not  only  an  excellent  educa- 
tional production  from  the  Internal  secxrrtty 
standpoint,  but  equally  good  as  entertain- 
ment 

It  Is  as  factual  as  Internal  security  pre- 
cautions cou'd  permit,  and  having  been  done 
with  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  con- 
sent and  produced  with  a  certain  degree  of 
FBI  consultant  supervision,  it  has  the  proper 
amount  of  restraint.  It  is  bnllt  around  J. 
Edgar  Hoover's  completely  factual  report  of 
a  noted  atomic  spy  case  which  he  labeled 
"The  Crime  of  the  Century." 

Few  Americans  realize  that  Communist 
espionage  Is  a  continuing  undertaking  In 
this  country.  Fewer  still  realise  the  aid  the 
Reds  are  getting  from  their  native  Amerlcsui 
friends  and  sympathisers.  Walk  Bast  on 
Beacon  la  something  every  Amertcan  should 
see,  because  it  tells  him  something  he  needs 
to  know  If  he  Is  to  help,  as  he  can,  in  pro- 
tecting his  cotmtry.  One  of  the  most  com- 
mendable things  about  the  picture  Is  that 
It  shows  some  of  the  counter  espionage  tech- 
niques of  the  TBI  without  telling  the  Com- 
munist conspirators  enough  to  be  helpful 
to  them.  Walk  Sast  on  Beacon  Is  being 
shown  at  the  Malco,  and  we  \irge  our  readers 
to  see  it. 

(Ffeom   the   New    Tork   Wortd-Teiecram   of 

May  29,  19621 
err  Taaw  Wauc  San  Has  VBI  as  Irs  Braa 

(By  Alton  Cook) 
Louis  de  Rochemont,  the  old  master  at 
putting  graphic  reality  into  a  film,  has  an- 
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other  triumph  along  these  lines  In  his  new 
spy  story.  Walk  Ea«t  on  Beacon,  at  the  Vic- 
toria. The  FBI.  offering  glimpses  of  Its  fan- 
tastic gadgetry  and  Ingenuity  In  a  manhunt. 
Is  the  real  star  of  this  film. 

This  producer  has  followed  his  usual  tech- 
nique of  packing  his  cast  mostly  with  un- 
familiar faces.  In  many  cases  people  picked 
up  around  the  actual  locale  of  the  story. 
No  studio  ever  looks  like  Boston  or  Washing- 
ton, so  to  those  cities  went  the  cameras  to 
film  the  picture. 

MOSCOW   PKODS   SPIES 

Moscow  overlords  had  decided  that  their 
underground  cell  in  Boston  had  been  laggard 
In  worming  out  a  new  and  closely  guarded 
secret.  So  a  man  of  ruthless  efficiency  was 
smuggled  in  via  Polish  freighter  to  speed  the 
operation.  One  of  his  worries  was  that  cer- 
tain comrades  might  have  been  too  squeam- 
ish about  such  expedients  as  murder. 

Some  slight  bungling  before  his  arrival  had 
already  started  FBI  agents  on  the  scent  of 
this  group.  Accidentally,  they  were  able  to 
start  following  him  from  the  moment  he 
landed. 

The  rest  of  the  film  Is  the  elaborate  and 
painstaking  process  of  rounding  up  the  whole 
group,  waiting  with  uneasy  patience  until 
the  entire  subversive  crew  could  be  caught 
at  once.  There  Is  no  spectacular  chase 
through  haunted  houses  or  deserted  ware- 
houses. 

This  Is  methodical  police  work,  punctuated 
by  occasional  blunders,  held  to  a  high  pitch 
of  excitement  mainly  by  the  Intensity  of 
the  men  doing  the  work. 

CHtTSTT    OLD    SCIZNTIST 

Among  the  familiar  notes  In  the  cast  is  the 
easy  mastery  of  Plnlay  Currle  as  the  crvisty 
and  courageous  old  scientist  who  is  the  main 
quarry  of  the  spies.  George  Mxirphy  is  full 
of  an  eager  fervor  as  an  FBI  chief.  Returned 
from  a  long  absence  Is  Virginia  Gilmore.  a 
much  more  mature  and  sounder  acress  than 
In  her  earlier  career  as  a  doll-faced  Ingenue. 

This  core  of  experienced  players  as  well  as 
their  support  was  chosen  apparently  because 
each  one  fitted  the  role.  Not  a  bad  choice 
has  been  made.  Particularly  Impressive  are 
Karel  Stepanek  and  Louisa  Horton  as  a 
fanatical  pair  in  the  spy  organization. 

The  process  of  bringing  this  formidable 
gang  to  bay  never  Is  made  to  look  easy  dur- 
ing Walk  East  on  Beacon.  The  picture 
places  a  warning  emphasis  on  the  cunning 
and  tireless  zeal  of  these  foes  hidden 
among  us. 


Statement  of  Paal  C.  Kaxfaner 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  statement 
of  Paul  C.  Kazimer,  treasurer,  Slovak 
Catholic  Federation  of  America,  Home- 
stead. Pa.,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  sub- 
committee No.  1;  Washington,  D.  C, 
June  3.  1952: 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity 
given  me  to  appear  before  yovir  committee 
In  support  of  H.  R.  7376. 

By  way  of  introduction,  in  order  that  the 
committee  will  have  a  better  understanding 
of  my  interest  In  this  program.  I  would  like 


to  present  the  following  facts.  Immediately 
after  my  discharge  from  the  service  following 
World  War  n.  with  my  son  Paul,  Jr..  who 
served  with  me  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
I  set  about  organizing  an  organization  known 
as  "Americana  Battling  Communism."  which 
has  become  known  as  the  ABC  organization. 
This  organization  Is  made  up  In  the  main 
of  veterans  of  World  War  II.  and  In  addi- 
tion has  members  from  all  walks  of  life  In 
America.  It  was  my  honor  to  serve  as  presi- 
dent. 

For  over  20  years  I  have  been  Interested 
In.  and  engaged  In.  the  work  of  various 
Slovak-American  organizations,  as  presi- 
dent and  publisher  of  the  oldest  Slovak 
newspaper;  Vice  President  National  Slovak 
Society,  conducting  the  only  Slovak  radio 
program  dally  on  station  WHOD  In  Home- 
stead. Pa.;  treasurer  of  Slovak  Catholic  Fed- 
eration of  America.  Slovak  fraternal,  civic, 
and  rellglovis  organizations,  Boy  Scouts, 
Catholic  youth's  organizations,  and  many 
more.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Commission  for  the  resettle- 
ment of  displaced  persons  since  the  day 
that  was  created  by  Governor  Duff,  now  oxir 
United  States  Senator. 

In  1949  I  went  to  Europe  for  a  period  of 
6  months  for  the  purpose  of  working  among 
the  displaced  persons.  During  that  time  I 
visited  great  numbers  of  the  camps  and  in- 
stallations for  displaced  persons.  In  France, 
Germany.  Austria,  Italy,  and  talked  with  lit- 
erally thousands  of  those  victims  of  World 
War  II.  A  great  deal  of  my  time  was  spent 
In  working  with  those  people  who  escaped 
from  Czechoslovakia  after  the  Communist 
coup  of  1948.  I  would  like  here  to  cite  the 
highlights  of  what  I  learned  from  these 
people. 

1.  They  were  to  the  man  violently  op- 
posed to  comnaunlsm  In  all  Its  forms.  The 
historical  hatred  of  the  Slovaks  for  Russian 
Imperialism,  which  Is  now  expressed  through 
Communist  Imperialism,  was  a  subject  of 
dally  discussion  among  these  poUtlcal  and 
religious  refugees. 

2.  These  refugees  were  in  mortal  fear  that 
the  Soviets  might  at  any  time  Invade  West- 
ern EJurope  and  very  qu'.ckly  overrun  all  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  They  were  certain 
that  this  would  bring  about  their  quick 
liquidation. 

3.  A  great  many  of  those  I  met  had  been 
leaders  in  Czechoslovakia.  Many  of  them 
were  former  leaders  for  democracy,  and  they 
were  proud  of  the  fact  that  their  solid  vote 
against  the  Communist  Party  In  the  last 
legal  elections  of  1046  kept  Czechoslovakia 
from  going  into  the  hands  of  the  Commu- 
nists. They  were  the  same  people  who  led 
In  the  fight  against  the  left  wing  political 
coalition  of  Prague  In  the  rigged  election  of 
1948.  After  the  Communists  took  over  total 
power,  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  flee  to 
the  west,  or  they  would  have  been  liqui- 
dated. 

4.  I  also  learned  from  these  people  of  the 
resistance  movement  that  had  been  organ- 
ized In  Slovakia  even  before  the  Commu- 
nists assumed  total  power.  There  was  much 
discussion  of  the  work  of  the  resistance 
efforts  of  the  "Liberty  Legion"  and  others 
as  ably  described  by  Dr.  V.  S.  Krajcovlc, 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  December  29,  1951, 
against  the  efforts  of  the  Communist 
Prague  Government  to  Soviet  Ize  the  Slovak 
people.  Some  of  the  leaders  in  this  move- 
ment have  been  caught  and  liquidated,  while 
most  of  them  are  still  active  In  Slovakia, 
Some  of  them  have  found  It  necessary  to 
escape  to  the  west  because  their  Identities 
became  known  and  a  large  price  was  put  on 
their  heads. 

5.  Many  of  these  people  expressed  the  fear 
that  the  American  people  did  not  completely 
understand  the  grave  danger  that  commu- 
nism presents  to  the  entire  world.  They 
talked  a  great  deal  about  this,  and  inquired 


of  me  what  was  being  done  to  awaken  the 
American  people  to  ^hls  grave  danger.  All 
of  them,  without  exception,  looked  to  Amer- 
ica as  the  last  hope  of  free  men.  They  were 
looking  to  America  for  a  restoration  of  the 
human  freedoms  and  liberties  that  have  been 
taken  away  from  all  the  jjeople  t)ehlnd  the 
Iron  ctirtain. 

I  have  uken  the  time  to  cite  these  ex- 
periences because  the  bill  before  this  com- 
mittee seeks  to  do  the  two  things  for  their 
refugees  from  political  and  religious  per- 
secution by  the  Communists.  First  of  all, 
the  bill  provided  authority  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  assist  in  setting  up  decent  reception 
facilities  and  temporary  care  facilities  for 
those  who  do  manage  to  escape  Mr  Chair- 
man. I  can't  overemphasize  how  important  it 
is  for  us  to  take  a  direct  hand  in  establishing 
these  facilities.  Right  now  the  people  who 
escape  from  behind  the  Iron  curtain  are 
given  what  amounts  to  a  cold  shoulder  by  the 
West.  They  are  completely  without  funds 
and  most  times  are  without  identity  papers. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  to  work  or  live  In 
either  West  Germany  or  Western  Austria,  so 
their  lot  Is  a  pitiful  one. 

Secondly,  the  bill  provides  for  the  ad- 
mission of  21.000  of  these  victims  into  the 
United  States  over  a  period  of  3  years.  In 
my  Judgment,  we  can  strike  a  severe  blow 
at  the  masters  of  Moscow  by  extending  a 
helping  hand  to  the  victims  of  Communist 
tyranny.  By  so  doing,  we  will  give  added 
hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  are 
living  under  Communist  rule  and  who  are 
resisting  as  best  they  can  the  efforts  to 
sovtetlze  their  way  of  life.  You  can  t>e  sure 
that  the  people  living  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain win  know  what  Congress  had  done  iB 
this  regard. 

While  in  Germany.  I  was  struck  by  the 
dangers  that  are  presented  by  overpopula- 
tion, which  exists  there.  Here  again  the 
overpopulation  was  created  by  the  Commu- 
nists who  drove  the  German  expellees  from 
the  lands  of  their  birth  and  crowded  them 
into  a  greatly  reduced  Germany  Commu- 
nists of  Western  Germany  have  tried  their 
best  to  spread  discontent  and  despair  among 
the  people.  The  fertile  ground  is  there  for 
their  tactics,  because  so  many  people  have 
no  place  they  can  call  home,  they  have  no 
Jobs,  and  no  opportunity  to  get  a  Job  In 
the  foreseeable  future.  I  believe  It  is  a  great 
tribute  to  them  that  they  have  not  gone 
over  to  the  other  side,  the  Communists, 
because  people  In  their  circumstances,  after 
a  period  of  time,  become  very  desperate  and 
may  take  any  means  to  gain  their  rightful 
place  In  society. 

I  have  not  visited  the  Netherlands,  or 
Greece,  but  I  understand  from  competent 
authorities  and  other  people  who  have  vis- 
ited those  countries  that  the  magnitude  of 
overpopulation  in  each  of  thoee  countries 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  the  free  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  committee. 
I  am  confident  that  we  can  easily  absorb 
100,000  additional  ImmlgranU  a  year  In  the 
United  States.  I  have  worked  for  4  years  and 
given  freely  of  my  time  in  the  resettlement 
of  displaced  persons  «nd  expelleees.  and  how 
quickly  these  people  become  acclimated  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  They  are  going 
to  make  sturdy  citizens  If  I  am  any  Judge 
of  the  thousands  of  people  I  have  dealt 
with  during  their  resettlement  period  In 
the  United  States.  In  concltislon,  I  would 
like  to  strongly  urge  favorable  considera- 
tion by  the  committee  of  this  bill.  Here 
we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  strike  a  tell- 
ing blow  at  the  false  propaganda  claims  of 
the  Communists  and  we  also  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  ourselves  a  tremendous  amount 
of  good  with  the  "little"  people  of  Western 
Europe  who  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
for  leadership  In  the  struggle  for  the  world. 

Once  again  I  want  to  say  my  thanks  to 
this  committee  for  the  opportunity  to  be 
here  today   to   testify,  and   In   the  name  of 
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the  Slovaks  of  America,  who  have  come  here 
and  found  the  freedom  that  they  today. 
hope  and  pray,  that  their  brothers  and  the 
children  of  God  may  enjoy  the  American  way 
of  life  They  beg  and  Implore  you  to  be 
generous  and  considerate  and  they  will  ever 
pr»7. 


Federal  Subsidy  of  Superliao'  "United 
States" 


Joka  P.  Varda  Offers  Air  Passaf  c  to  Fb- 

iand  in  Essay  Contest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  wisoojram 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtday.  June  26,  19S2 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
nation  and  a  people  Finland  deserves  the 
admiration  and  respect  of  the  entire 
world.  They  abhor  hand-outs,  and  the 
manner  in  which  tbey  work  and  pay 
their  debts  ought  to  shame  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  am  gratified  whenever 
any  gesture  is  made  toward  thoae  great 
people.  One  such  fine  gesttire  is  talcing 
place  in  my  district.  It  will  do  much 
to  bring  our  two  great  nations  closer. 

Under  unanimous  consents  I  Insert  at 
this  point  a  clipping  from  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  district,  the  Iroo  County 
Miner : 


JoHM  P.  Vaum  OrrsBS  Aa  Pi 
Dt  KasAT  Co; 


TO  POfLSm) 


The  opportunity  for  a  Ooeeblc-range  resi- 
dent of  Finnish  extraction  to  get  a  free 
tourist  air  passage  via  Pan -American  Air- 
lines for  a  stay  la  Pinlahd  during  the  Olym- 
pics Is  being  offered  by  John  P.  Varda  of 
Madison,  who  Is  general  manager  of  the  Wis- 
consin Motor  Carriers  Aseoclatton.  Varda  is 
a  former  Hurley  man  and  a  former  assembly- 
man from  the  Iron -Vilas  district. 

The  motor  carriers  aseoclatlon  executive 
has  Just  returned  from  a  trip  to  lurope, 
during  which  time  he  visited  in  Plnlanci. 
Be  was  Impressed  with  what  he  saw  in  that 
country  and  got  the  idea  to  sponsor  an 
eesay-wrltlog  contest,  with  the  prize  an  air 
trip  to  Plnlsnd.  worth  about  $750. 

The  contest  is  being  sponsored  by  Mr. 
Varda  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Iron 
County  Miner  and  radio  station  WJMS  In 
Ironwood.  The  prize  is  air  passage  from 
Milwaukee   to   Helsinki. 

The  rules  for  the  contest  are  simple.  The 
contest  will  be  of  short  duration.  In  order 
that  the  winner  may  arrive  in  Finland  In 
time  fur  the  Olympics  to  start  on  July  16. 
The  contest  closes  at  4  o'clock  on  July  5. 

Mr.  Varda  has  suggested  that  the  con- 
testants write  on  subjects  such  as  Fin- 
land's Contributions  to  America,  or  The 
American  Way  and  What  My  Heritage  Has 
Added. 

Tlie  former  Hurley  man  feels  that  the 
characteristics  of  the  Finns,  honesty,  thrift, 
ruggedness,  and  Initiative  hare  added  much 
to  America.  The  contestants  might  Incor- 
porate theee  ideas  Into  an  eaay.  The  essay 
should  be  limited  to  600  words.  The  writer 
must  be  of  Finnish  extraction. 

Mr.  Varda  emphasises  that  the  theme  need 
not  be  long,  nor  professionaL  The  judges 
will  be  Armand  Clrllll,  editor  of  the  Iron 
County  Miner:  Rev  Arnold  Stadlus  of  Iron- 
wood,  and  Miss  Eve  Orublslc.  Iron  County 
superintendent  of  schools.  Cooperating  will 
be  Don  Hoover,  manage  of  radio  station 
WJIS  Entries  may  be  tent  to  Armand 
Cirilli.  Iron  County  Miner.  Hurley,  Wis. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

or  mrw  toex 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
two  articles  from  recent  editions  of  the 
Washington  Post  concerning  Federal 
subsidization  of  the  new  superllner 
United  States. 

One  is  an  editorial  entitled  "Taken  for 
a  Ride. "  which  appeared  in  the  June  24 
Issue. 

The  other,  appearing  in  the  June  25 
l&sue,  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  from  Blair 
BoUes.  author  of  the  book.  How  To  Oet 
Rich  in  Washington. 

[Fnm  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  M.  1062] 
Takkm  roi  A  Rid* 

One  of  the  major  Incongruities  In  the  case 
of  the  new  superllner,  the  Vntted  8tate»,  Is 
the  open  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Conuneroe. 
On  Friday,  the  day  the  linei  was  delivered  to 
the  United  States  Lines,  Mr.  Truman  asked 
the  Attorney  Genera]  to  explore  means  of 
recovering  excessive  But)eldles  In  the  ship's 
construction.  On  the  same  day  Secretary 
Sawyer,  before  he  embarked  on  the  luxury 
slwke-dovn  cruise  spostsored  by  the  com- 
pany, termed  portions  of  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral's  letter  criticising  the  contract  as 
sUly  and  untrue. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Attorney  General  Mr. 
Truman  virtually  acknowledges  that  his  in- 
structions have  not  been  fcdlowed.  In  No- 
vember 1M9,  and  again  tn  March  1960.  Mr. 
Truman  took  account  of  the  criticism  of  the 
subsidies  in  reports  of  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral and  the  House  Bseeuttve  Kxpendlturee 
Oommlttee.  In  letters  to  the  old  Maritime 
Oommlsslon  he  asked  that  the  terms  of  the 
contract  be  reviewed  for  possible  renegotia- 
tion and  that  the  Commission  "take  no  cor- 
relatlre  action  which  might  Jeopswdlze  the 
legitimate  Interests  of  the  Government." 

Tet  In  his  present  letter  Mr.  Tnunan  ob- 
serves :  "I  have  received  no  Information  from 
a  review  or  from  any  other  source,  which 
answers  the  charges  as  to  the  substantial 
deflctenciea  in  the  contract  from  the  Gov- 
ernment's point  of  view."  He  does  not,  how- 
ever, regard  the  Govertunent'a  position  as 
helpless.  "Tn  view  of  the  generous  assistance 
provided  by  the  Ooremment."  he  aeserts,  "It 
Is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  Government 
would  isck  a  bests  for  obUlnlng  an  adjust- 
ment that  wotild  compensate  fslrly  for  any 
excessive   subsidy  " 

All  of  which  makes  Secretary  Sawyer's  let- 
ter to  the  Shelley  sntxxMnmlttee  of  the  House 
Merchant  Ifarlae  and  Fisheries  Committee 
the  more  Incredible.  Mr  Sawyer  belittles 
Comptroller  Oencrml  Warren's  protest  as 
*KQDday  momtag  quarterbacMng" — a  charge 
that  Is  refuted  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Warren 
crittclMd  the  contraot  when  It  was  made  8 
years  ago.  Mr.  Sawyer,  to  be  man,  did  have 
a  problem  in  wiiat  to  do  with  the  ship, 
though  it  la  doubtful  whether  he  exerted 
the  pressure  he  could  have  There  also  is 
legitimate  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wheth- 
er the  contract,  once  made,  was  binding. 
But  Mr.  Sawyer's  defense  of  the  contract 
would  be  a  lot  more  impressive  if  1m  were 
not  so  gleef  lU  about  It. 

For  example,  he  comments:  11  a  world 
war  should  engulf  us  tomorrow  I  challenge 
Mr.  Warren  to  say  that  he  would  regard  the 


existence  and  availability  of  the  ship  as  un« 
fortunate."  THis,  we  submit,  is  totally  ir- 
relevant. It  seems  to  say :  'We  need  the  ship, 
so  let's  not  worry  about  how  we  got  It."  Mr. 
Tnunan  answered  that  one  in  one  sentence: 
"The  clearly  desirable  objective  of  promot- 
ing an  adequate  merchant  marine  cannot  be 
used  to  condone  the  allowance  of  excessive 
subsidies  to  individual  ship  operators." 

If  the  position  of  the  ComptroUer  General 
had  been  followed,  according  to  Mr.  Sawyer, 
either  the  Government  would  have  had  to 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  the  superllner  or  no 
ship  would  have  been  built.  Those  are  in- 
teresting alternatives.  The  Government  has 
paid  some  $60,000,000  of  the  S78 .000.000  cost 
anyhow,  and  yet  title  to  the  ship  is  in  pri- 
vate hands.  In  other  words.  It  was  the  tax- 
payers, not  the  assorted  dignitaries  partici- 
pating in  the  shake-down  cruise,  who  were 
Uken  for  the  real  ride. 


[From  the  Washington  Poet  of  June  aS,  1952] 
fixTPBUJKn  Costs 

President  Truman  has  called  for  an  In- 
vestigation to  determine  whether  the  United 
States  Lines  should  rsturn  to  the  Federal 
Government  a  portion  of  the  •41,000,000  the 
taxpayers  ere  paying  for  the  lines'  new  super- 
llner. the  VnitM  State*.  Tbs  «4a.000.000 
repreeents  a  eo-perc«nt  subsidy,  since  the 
vessel  cost  gTCOOO.OOO. 

The  proposed  investigation  may  mean  only 
double  nonjeopardy  (or  the  United  States 
Laies.  The  manner  in  which  the  high  sub- 
sidy was  computed  and  Jtistifled  In  the  old 
Maritime  Commission  has  been  Investigated 
in  detail  by  the  House  Sxpenditures  Oommlt- 
tee and  by  Comptroller  General  Xindsay 
Warren. 

llielr  stxadles,  made  public  2  years  ago, 
provide  ample  basis  for  determlnatlcm 
whether  the  subsidy  should  be  reduced.  The 
original  InvestlgaUon  did  not  Jeopardize  the 
lines'  opportunity  to  reeeivs  a  $42,000,000  gift 
from  Washington,  even  ^hovigh  tiie  ao-per- 
cent  subsidy  was  10  peroent  above  ttoe  limit 
which,  before  the  superllner  was  built, 
seemed  to  be  set  by  the  Maritime  Act. 

I  made  use  In  a  book.  How  To  Get  Rich  in 
Washington,  of  the  Informatios  brought  out 
by  Mr.  Warren  and  the  House  oommlttee.  A 
r6sum*  of  this  public,  privileged  information 
can  throw  light  on  the  present  controversy 
about  the  ship. 

The  story  of  the  stiperllner  formally  be- 
gins tn  March  1945.  when  Admiral  Bmory 
Land.  Chairman  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion, wrote  Glbtae  ft  Cos,  the  architects  for 
the  United  States  Lines,  aeklng  whether  the 
lines  could  contract  with  the  Commlasloii  for 
the  bulkllng  of  a  large  oceangoing  vessel. 

Ma  J.  Gen.  JOhn  Franklin,  prseldant  of 
United  States  Lines,  replied  In  a  letter  that 
United  States  Lines  would  develop  and  con- 
struct the  ship  provided  the  Government 
would  grant  a  60-pereeat  subsidy.  General 
Ftanklln  said  that  his  company  would  pay 
ga».000,OOQ  toward  the  cost. 

Jamee  L.  Bates.  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
gineering in  the  Commission,  said  the  letter 
made  a  perfectly  good  "heads-I-win-talls- 
you-loee"  proposal.  Aubrey  Beldelman,  Chtef 
■stlmator  for  the  Commission.  Computed  that 
It  would  not  eost  over  a  third  more  to  build 
the  ship  in  the  Ttaitsd  Kingdom  than  in  the 
United  States.  His  estimate  meant  that  the 
construction  subsidy  should  be  only  SSH  ^' 
stead  of  the  50  percent  recn^red  by  Oeneral 
Franklin. 

The  Maritime  Commission,  however,  ae- 
oommodated  the  United  State*  Xilnes.  Oom- 
mlastoner  Admiral  William  Ward  Smtth  wrote 
to  the  Navy  Depertment: 

"Ganeral  PrankUn  agreed  to  pay  toward 
this  object  tMjOOOJOOO.  This  leaves  tbB  Oov- 
emntent  obligated  to  meet  the  reosatader.* 

By  the  time  the  drawings  for  ths  ship 
were  ready  In  1048.  rising  prices  had  sent  up 
the  probable  oost  of  the  chip  from  $50X100.000 
to     $70,000,020.     Nevertheless,     the     United 
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states  Llnea  held  to  Ita  original  statement 
that  It  wculd  pay  only  $25,000,000. 

So  the  Maritime  Commission  had  the  prob- 
lem of  finding  legal  means  to  pay  a  subsidy 
of  at  least  60  percent  Instead  of  the  statute's 
top  of  50.  The  solution  to  this  difficulty  was 
found  by  a  lawyer.  Prank  C.  Nash,  attached  to 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  Defense  Porrestal. 
Defe'ise  and  the  Navy  had  shown  a  deep  In- 
terest In  the  superllner  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  correspondence  with  the  United 
States  Lines. 

A  few  words  In  parentheses  in  the  Maritime 
Act  authorized  the  commission  to  pay  an  In- 
visible subsidy  to  cover  the  cost  of  unusual 
features  of  a  ship,  not  commercially  neces- 
sary, that  would  be  useful  In  national  de- 
fense. Mr  Nash  himself  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing that  to  finance  the  superllner  under  au- 
thority of  the  national  defense  provision  was 
like  "putting  a  fat  boy  into  a  tight  suit."  but 
he  arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional defense  allowance  committee  to  ex- 
plore the  possibilities. 

The  House  committee  later  heard  testi- 
mony that  the  so-called  national  defense 
features  of  the  ship  were  essential  commer- 
cially to  a  vessel  which  the  United  States 
Lines  Intended  to  be  the  "fastest,  safest,  and 
greatest  passenger  vessel  ever  built." 

Nevertheless,  the  Commission,  guided  by 
the  national  defense  allowance  committee, 
voted  to  pay  a  visible  construction  subsidy  of 
•  18,235.270  and  a  national  defense  allowance 
of  #24,060,514.  At  this  point  (spring  1949) 
the  United  States  Lines  agreed  to  Increase 
Its  contribution  to  $28,087,216. 

Now  that  It  possesses  the  ship,  the  United 
States  Lines  will  receive  also  a  continuing 
Government  subsidy  to  help  finance  Its  op- 
erations. So  Americans  can  read  about  Its 
accomplishments  with  pride.  We  are  all  pay- 
ing for  it. 

BLAia  BOLLES. 


DcTciopment  of  Niagara  Power  bj 
PriTate  Eoterprise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
8i>ealEer,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  resolution  which  was 
adopted  by  district  No.  1  of  the  National 
Electrical  Contractors  Association,  Lake 
Oeorge.  N.  Y..  In  support  of  the  Cape- 
hart-Miller  bill,  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  frqm  the 
Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  private  enter- 
prise.    The  resolution  follows: 

Noting  that  mounting  costs  are  threaten- 
ing the  Federal  financial  structure  and  the 
entire  economy  of  the  Nation,  district  No.  1 
of  the  National  Electrical  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation, at  its  annual  meeting  at  Lake  George, 
May  28,  1952,  moved  the  following  resolution:' 

•Be  it  rtaoived.  That  the  electrical  con- 
tractors of  this  organization  go  on  record  as 
endorsing  the  further  development  of  elec- 
trical power  at  Niagara  Palls  by  private  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  give  its  approval  to  the  Capehart- 
Miller  blU  (S.  3031,  H.  R.  3146):  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  National  Electrical 
Contractors  Association  should  object  to  fur- 
ther encroachment  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Into  the  power  Industry  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers."  .     . 


Time  To  Qaash  the  Inebriated  Story  That 
a  Democrat  Coold  Win  in  the  Soathcm 
Tier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  18.  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  latest  smear  story  cooked 
up  by  the  Fascist  press  in  my  section  is 
that  the  Democrats  are  watching  our 
Republican  primary  contest  with  high 
hopes. 

If  my  opponent  wins,  the  Binghamton 
Press  says,  the  Democrats  will  not  put  up 
much  opposition  to  him.  Obviously  they 
feel  he  is  satisfactory  to  their  scheme  of 
things. 

Put  the  Gannett  news  organ,  always 
the  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  states  that 
a  Hall  victory  in  the  primary  will  bring 
in  Democrats  from  all  over  the  Nation 
feeling  certain  they  can  elect  a  EJemocrat 
Congressman. 

The  people  of  my  district  have  been 
submitted  to  some  wildly  ridiculous 
rumors,  manufactured  by  these  hate- 
mongers  in  their  15  years  struggle  to 
eliminate  me  from  public  life.  The  lies 
circulated  throughout  the  southern  tier 
against  an  American  like  me  are  so  scur- 
rilous they  are  laughed  off  by  even  the 
most  gullible  of  listeners. 

This  whopper,  however,  tops  all  that 

have  gone  before.   You' know  and  I  know 

"  that  no  Democrat  can  ever  be  elected  to 

"  Congress  in  the  southern  tier  even  with 

the  help  of  that  former  Chemung  County 

Democrat  himself,  Frank  Gannett.     It 

does  not  make  any  difference  whether  I 

am  nominated  August  19  or  anyone  else, 

a  Republican  Congressman  will  be  elect- 

■  cd.  come  fire  or  high  water. 

Of  course,  if  I  should  be  victorious,  I 
realize  I  would  not  have  the  support  of 
my  opposition,  even  though  as  a  good  Re- 
publican, I  expect  to  go  down  the  line  for 
my  opponent,  should  he  win. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  count  on  the 
vociferous  hate-fringe  of  phony  Republi- 
cans who  are  now  fighting  me  and  who 
will  inevitably  carry  their  grudge  to  the 
point  of  organizing  against  me  in  the 
general  election. 

But  what  of  that?  The  soreheads  Just 
do  not  number  enough  to  make  any  dif- 
ference. 

No  man  on  earth  can  muster  the  votes 
to  beat  the  Republican  nominee  for  Con- 
gress in  the  Counties  of  Broome,  Che- 
mung. Steuben,  and  Tioga,  and  this  pic- 
ture will  remain  the  same  for  the  next 
hundred  years. 

This  fantastic  dream  has  been  brought 
about  through  mental  overwork  by  the 
same  wishful  thinkers  whose  very  per- 
spective is  warped  by  the  friistratlng 
thought  that  the  victory  they  are  being 
told  is  certain  on  Augtist  19  may  be 
snatched  from  their  grasp. 

But  more  important  to  the  Gannett 
hounds  is  their  making  possible,  should  I 
l>e  victorious  in  the  primary,  a  conven- 
ient vehicle  of  smear  during  the  rest  of 
the  campaign  year.       ,  -      ••    • 


The  Gannett  papers  might  better  turn 
their  abilities  toward  electing  an  Ameri- 
can President  than  defeating  an  Amer* 
lean  Congressman. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  have  no  more  fairy 
tales  of  how  they  will  be  able  to  elect  a 
Democrat  in  the  southern  tier  of  up- 
State  New  York  which  in  spite  of  some 
double  dealing  leaders  has  remained  as 
strongly  Republican  as  Alabama  Is 
Democrat. 


H.  R.  S315,  H.  R.  8316:  Perpetual  ToUs7 


EXTENSION  OP  REIMARK3 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  Nrw  JKSaxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEST ATIYE^ 
Friday.  June  20.  1952 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
attention  to  two  bills  passed  by  the 
House  yesterday,  H.  R.  8315  and  H.  R. 
8316.  They  deal  with  congressional  ap- 
proval of  bl-State  agreements  between 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  build  a 
bridge  or  a  tunnel  across  the  Delaware 
River  and  to  set  up  a  New  Jersey-Penn- 
sylvania port  authority. 

My  remarks  on  these  issues  are  in 
the  Record.  June  25.  1952.  on  pages  8074- 
8076.  I  withdrew  my  objections  to  pas- 
sage of  the  measure,  on  an  assurance 
which  I  understand  was  not  correct.  I 
was  told  that  Mayor  Brunner.  of  Cam- 
den. N.  J.,  fully  approved  the  bill.  Since 
yesterday.  I  learned  differently. 

Therefore,  I  list  below  my  letter  to  the 
Honorable  Dkn.vis  Chave,  chairman  of 
the  Sen&te  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  is  now  considering  the  proposition. 

In  today's  letter,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  bill,  to  clear  up  a  grave 
weakness,  to  further  protect  the  com- 
muting public  by  striking  out  the  50-year 
clause.  This  would  allow  tolls  to  be  re- 
duced as  soon  as  a  facility  was  paid  for. 

The  amendment  is  so  filled  with  com- 
mon sense  and  such  simple  arithmetle 
that  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  adopt  it. 

HocsK  or  RzpaBscNTATTvrs, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  26,  1952. 
Hon.  Dennis  Chaviz, 

Senate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

D»A«  SrNATOR  Chavd:  H  R  8315  and  H  R. 
8318  introduced  in  the  Hoxiae  on  June  20, 
1952.  reached  the  House  floor  yesterday  after- 
noon, June  25.  1952  (creation  of  E>elawar« 
Blver  Joint  Commlaalon). 

Theoe  two  bUls  to  my  knowledge  are  the 
result  of  bearings  had  on  similar  legisla- 
tion before  the  Public  Works  Commltt««  of 
the  House  and  Senate. 

I  am  advised  that  there  were  no  hearings 
held  on  H.  R.  8315  and  H.  R.  8318  which 
would  permit  a  thorough  dUcusslon  of  what 
I  consider  the  most  salient  featiire  Of  this 
type  of  legislation.  I  refer  to  the  question 
of  tolls  to  be  charged  on  these  brldgas. 
and  the  use  of  the  revenues  derived  from 
these  tolls. 

Hon.  Oeorge  Brunner.  mayor  of  Camden. 
K.  J.,  appeared  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  testifying  to  the  great 
need  for  bridges  to  be  constructed  over  ths 
Delaware  River  to  relieve  perhaps  the  most 
terrible,  aggravating,  and  hazardous  trafflc 
situation  that  existj  in  America  today. 

I  am  for  the  construdttcm  of  these  bridges. 
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When  Mayor  Brunner  was  asked  by  Sen- 
ator DwORSHAK  If  he  bad  any  objection  to 
the  erection  of  facilities  other  than  these 
bridges  out  of  the  toll  revenues  (these  bridges 
would  bring  In)  he  said  he  would  object. 

This  is  specifically  my  objection  to  this 
legislation,  and  I  join  with  Mayor  Brunner. 
My  experience  with  the  operations  of  the 
Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  the  abuses 
dally  practiced  therein  by  the  port  authority, 
forces  me  to  bring  to  your  attention  the  way 
these  projects  are  financed. 

The  total  toU  revenues  from  the  Oeorge 
Washington  Bridge,  Holland  and  Lincoln 
Tunnels  Is  somewhere  In  the  neighborhood 
of  »38 ,000.000  per  year. 

The  cost  of  the  Holland  Tunnel  has  long 
been  paid  by  the  tolls  collected.  The  Lincoln 
Tunnel  Is  paid  by  the  tolls  collected,  and 
I  believe  the  tolls  collected  to  date  on  the 
George  Washington  Bridge  have  nearly  paid 
for  Its  cost  of  construction. 

Tet  on  none  of  the  facilities  has  there 
been  a  reduction  in  tolls.  The  Congress  when 
It  developed  the  Bridge  Acts  legislation 
tbroiigh  the  years  always  had  In  mind  that 
when  the  toll  revenues  collected  were  equal 
to  the  cost  of  construction,  the  facility  would 
■  eventually  be  free  of  tolls,  or  a  slight  charge 
would  be  kept  to  provide  for  upkeep  and 
maintenance  on  a  yearly  basis.         **' '   "• 

But  the  Port  Authority  of  New  Tork  has 
used  these  surplus  toU  revenues  as  a  pledge 
to  support  bond  Issues  that  buUt  bus  ter- 
minals, freight  terminals  (both  white  ele- 
phants that  are  losing  money),  grain  ele- 
vators, watersheds,  airports.  (Incidentally, 
since  these  authorities  enjoy  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  they  use  condemned  land 
-that  Is  tax  exempt,  and  directly  compete  with 
private  enterprise.)  I  dont  want  the  people 
of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  go  on 
paying  for  "white  slephanU,"  aivd  permitting 
tliese  authorities  to  compete  wltXv  private 
enterprise. 

I  ask  you  to  consider  an  >niehdiheftt  to 
H  R  8ai«  on  page  14.  st*rt*Dg  ote  Ub*  3. 
after  the  word  "managemenf '  tnsert  a 
conuna.  strtke  out  the  words  ^'shaM  cease  at 
the  expiration  of  50  years",  and  Insert  in  Its 
place  tbe  following;  "shall  cease  at  such  time 
when  the  toU  revenues  collected  equal  the 
cost  of  construction,"  then  continue  on. 

For  your  Information  I  enclose  a  strip  from 
the  CoNcaKssiONAL  Rbcord  of  June  25.  1952, 
wherein  my  remarks  appear  (pp.  8074-a078). 

I  sincerely  hope  you  will  give  this  matter 
your  earnest  consideration  by  protecting  the 
users  of  these  bridges.  I  am  sure  tUe  com- 
muters are  willing  to  pay  a  reasonable  toll, 
xmtll  such  time  as  the  bridge  Is  paid.  1  dont 
want  them  vlctlmlaed  by  continuing  to  pay 
for  facilities  that  should  be  financed  prl- 
▼stely   with    private    capiUU. 

Warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

AUHXD  D.  SiKMINSIU. 

Member  of  Congrats. 
Thirteenth  District.  New  Jersey. 


AnntTertury  of  BefJaMf  cf  Koreui  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REUARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCUOEPPEL 

OF  KANaas 
IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  tTNrTED  8TATBS 

Thursday.  June  26.  195i 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday,  on  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war.  I  ad- 
dressed myself  to  that  subject.  My 
remarks  appear  in.ttie  Congrsssiomal 
HicoRo  of  yesterday,  June  25. 
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The  Korean  war.  and  the  United 
States  participation  therein,  and  the 
United  Nations  alleged  direction  thereof, 
are  all  too  closely  related  In  the  minds  of 
too  many  people  to  be  taken  for  granted. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  us  are  seri- 
ously concerned  as  to  the  efifectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  not  only  in  Korean 
conflict  but  in  the  future  as  a  guaranty 
of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  own 
United  States. 

On  June  26,  1952,  there  appeared  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  an  editorial 
written  by  William  Henry  Chamberlin, 
entitled  "Peace  and  the  U.  N."  This 
editorial  is  so  clear  in  pointing  out 
many  false  hopes  and  many  disappoint- 
ing aspects  of  this  organization  that  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
as  a  warning  of  what  Americans  may 
expect  from  the  United  Nations  in  the 
future,  if  what  this  distinguished  writer 
says  is  correct. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Peace  and  thi  U.  N. — American  People  Must 
Now  Reauzx  U.  N.  Cannot  Reflack  U.  S.  A. 
as  Guarantor  or  Thxir  Pkaci  and  SxctnuTT 

(By  William  Henry  Chamberlin) 

Seven  years  ago  the  United  Nations  was 
launched,  after  the  detaUs  of  its  Charter 
had  been  worked  out  in  the  San  Prandsco 
conference.  During  this  period  American 
estimates  of  the  poaslbUltles  of  this  organl- 
mtlon  have  become  more  sober  and  realistic. 
Typical  of  the  heedless  enthusiasm  of  1945 
was  a  slogan  put  out  by  a  well-meaning  re- 
ligious organtzaUon:  "Tou  can  win  the 
peace  with  a  three-cent  stamp." 

The  idea  was  that  If  citizeiis  would  merely 
write  letters  to  their  Congressmen,  urging 
support  for  the  United  Nations,  peace  would 
be  assured.  We  have  learned  by  bitter  ex- 
perience that  the  problem  Is  not  so  simple. 
It  h.<is  often  been  said  that.  If  Russia  and 
the  United  States  had  belonged  to  the 
League  of  Nations,  there  would  have  been 
no  Second  World  War,  But  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  been  char- 
ter members  of  the  United  Nations  for  the 
last  7  years,  without  creating  an  atmosphere 
of  peace. 

The  United  NatloDR  hat  suffered  to  some 
extent  unjuatly.  in  American  opinion  be- 
cause of  the  exaggerated  hopes  which  It 
aroused  in  the  beginning.  Many  Americans 
have  cherished  an  aimoet  mystical  faith,  un- 
warranted by  historical  experience,  that  an 
organization  of  nations  can  somehow  sweep 
away  the  dlfOcultles  which  arise  from  the 
conflicting  aims  and  ambitions  of  individual 
nations.  There  was  a  widespread  assump- 
tion that  the  United  Nations  would  consti- 
tute an  Infallible  tribunal,  an  unimpeach- 
able arbiter,  an  international  fire  depart- 
ment capable  of  putting  out  any  blaze  of 
conflict  anywhere  in  the  world. 

SXVEV    DtSAPPpiNTINO   TEARS 

The  record  of  the  last  7  years  has  exposed 
the  futility  of  these  •xi>ectatlonjt.  The 
United  Nations  has  not  been  able  to  compose 
the  Issues  of  tbe  cold  war  betweetk  the  Sorlet 
Union  and  tbe  Western  ^wera.  It  bna  not 
been  able  to  settle  much  smaller  dtffloultles. 
The  present  situation  in  Palestine  reflecta 
the  unexpected  strength  of  the  Jews  and  the 
unforeseen  weakness  of  the  Arabs,  not  anjr 
Judgment  banded  down  by  the  U.  N.  The 
dispute  over  Kashmir  between  India  and 
PakUtan  has  faUed  to  yield  to  U.  N.  media- 
tion efforts. 

The  comnalsalona  aet  up  by  the  XJ.  N.  to 
deal  with  aiMib  questions  ae  Oreek  frontier 
troubles,  the  jllvlelon  of  Korea^  the  poasl- 
blUty  of  fre»' voting  In  Germany  could  not 


function  with  any  effectiveness  because  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  refused  to  give 
them  access  to  Its  territory  or  any  other  kind 
of  cooperation.  There  was  something  of  a 
facade  of  U.  N.  solidarity  against  aggression 
in  Korea.  But  the  facade  looked  very  thin 
during  the  dark  weeks  which  followed  the 
entrance  of  Red  China  Into  the  war  In  force. 
The  voices  in  the  United  Nations  sounded 
very  weak  and  quavering  at  that  time. 

AK  AIXIANCX  THAt  COUUN'T  LAST 

A  study  of  the  U.  N.  Charter  shows  why 
the  organization  has  not  and  could  not  have 
fulfilled  the  more  enthusiastic  hopes  of  Its 
supporters.  The  U.  N.  was  set  up  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  wartime  alliance  of  the 
United  States,  the  Soviet  Union.  Great  Brit- 
ain, Prance,  and  China  would  be  an  endtir- 
ing  peacetime  arrangement.  Given  the  na- 
ture, the  philosophy,  and  the/#ntematlonal 
record  of  the  Soviet  Union  ( notably  the  pact 
with  Hitler,  the  partition  of  Poland,  the  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  States,  the  attack  on 
Finland,  and  the  unceasing  campaign  of  es- 
pionage and  propaganda  in  non-Communist 
countries)  this  was  a  most  improbable  as- 
sumption. It  has  now  disappeared  beyond 
any  reasonable  hope  of  revival. 

The  U.  N.  Charter  contained  "teeth"  only 
against  a  nonexistent  danger:  That  one  of 
the  defeated  and  disarmed  Axis  Powers 
might  commit  some  act  of  aggression. 
Thanks  to  the  veto  power  granted  all  charter 
members  on  enforcement  action  It  afforded' 
no  guaranty  whatever  against  aggression 
Initiated  or  sponsored  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Another  assumption  in  the  U.  N.  Charter 
Is  that  the  Security  Council  would  have  at 
Its  disposal  an  International  army,  with  con- 
tingents from  aU  leading  member  states. 
It  would  certainly  tax  anyone's  imagination 
to  conceive  the  possibility  of  American  and 
Soviet  military  units  serving  in  a  common 
command.  The  whole  idea  of  an  Interna- 
tional force  at  the  disposal  of  the  Security 
Council  seems  to  be  dead. 

camciSM  AND  rout>rTKRCRmciSM 
The  United  Nations  Is  caught  In  a  cross- 
fire of  criticism  and  countercrltlcism.  The 
Soviet  Union  regards  the  U.  N.  as  merely  a 
tool  of  American  diplomacy.  Americans  with 
a  sense  of  national  patriotism  view  with  dis- 
favor some  qt  the  extreme  one-world  prop- 
aganda issued  by  a  U.  N.  subsidiary  organiza- 
tion, the  UNESCO,  Another  soviroe  of  Irrita- 
tion is  the  number  of  Americans  with  Com- 
munist and  other  subversive  affillattbns  who 
have  fouiKl  Jobs  with  the  U.  N ,  somettnies 
after  being  forced  out  of  American  Oovem- 
ment  agencies  as  poor  security  risks, 

Tbe  United  Nations  authorities  argue  that. 
as  an  International  organization  which  in- 
cludes Conununlst  nations,  they  cannot  ap- 
ply rigid  anti-Communist  tests  to  applicants 
for  emplo3rment.  But  It  does  seem  that  the 
limits  of  tolerance  have  been  reached,  and 
exceeded,  when  an  economist  in  the  em- 
ploy of  the  U.  N.  refuses  to  answer,  "on  the 
grounds  of  possible  self-incrimination"  a 
q\iestlon  from  an  American  jury  as  to 
whether  he  bad  ever  been  a  spy. 

The  United  States  Government  Is  some- 
times criticized  in  this  country  aad  abroad, 
for  "bypassing"  the  United  Nations  in  such 
matters  as  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey,  the 
Marshall  plan,  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  and 
appropriations  for  economic  aid  to  tecbnloai- 
ly  Ijfil^ward  countries.  However,  given  the 
U.  N.  chsrter  and  the  Soviet  veto.  It  to  not 
easy  to  see  how  nueasures  which  are  unmis- 
takably directed  against  the  Soviet  Union 
could  have  been  carried  out  through  an 
agency  In  which  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  charter 
member.  And  there  would  be  well  Justified 
opposition  In  Congress  and  among  Aaaerlcan 
taxpayers  to  an  arrangement  under  wJilch 
America  would  provide  money  and  foreign 
nations  would  decide  bow  this  money  was 
to  be  (.pent. 
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rtorJBKM  A  COMMOM   VOTTX 

WTille  the  Unlt«d  Nation*  retnalM,  In  fact, 
the  -Dlylded  Nattonj"  lt«  principal  function 
win  probably  be  that  of  a  forum  and  a  place 
where  private  talks  can  be  arranged  between 
repreaentatlvee  of  the  opposing  campe.  tf 
there  la  any  mutual  desire  for  svtch  talks 
and  anything  positive  to  talk  about. 

One  lesson  that  should  have  been  learned 
from  what  has  happened  during  the  last  7 
years  is  that  U.  N.  cannot  replace  U.  S.  a£  a 
guarantor  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
American  people. 


Oppose  Adrertisiiif 

EXT^SION  OF  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WtKOMBII* 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  26.  19 52 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks. 
I  wcu!d  like  to  include  a  peUtioa  which 
I  have  received,  signed  by  Mrs.  W.  Ll 
FiiU.  Mrs.  H.  E.  Owen,  Mrs.  M.  M.  Bcurt- 
ley.  Mrs.  W.  J,  Dunn.  Mrs.  C.  8.  StowcU. 
Mrs.  L.  O.  Delnstadt,  Mrs.  P.  H.  Roob. 
Mrs.  Jay  C.  Waterworth,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walter  Johnson.  Mrs.  A.  H.  Proctor.  Mrs. 
Dorothy  Webster.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  W. 
Elack.  all  of  Columbus,  Wis. ;  and  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Marvin  S.  Roberts,  of  Lake 
Mills.  Wis. 

The  petition  follows: 

To  Our  Rej:re3entative  in  Congress: 

We,  the  undersigned,  your  constltuenta, 
earnestly  beg  you  to  give  consideration  to  our 
constitutional  rights  as  Amertean  citizens 
to  be  free  in  our  hooMs  of  an  oCenalve  In- 
vasion by  thoae  who  wish  to  Increase  their 
huge  proats  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages by  high-pressure  advertising  directed 
through  magaainee.  newspapers,  and  over 
radio  and  televLsJcn  at  our  children.  We  urge 
you  to  obtain  consideration  of  and  pass  the 
Bryson  bill.  H.  B.  218a. 


Military  Public  Works,  DepartiBeBt  of  the 
Av  Force 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

or  PUfSfSTXVAKlA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  19S2 

Mr  FENTON  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  first  of  all  I  regret 
that  I  am  unable  to  be  with  you  to  per- 
sonally express  my  opinion  on  the  Mili- 
tary Public  Works  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  1953.  especially  that  part  which  re- 
lates to  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
the  authorization  of  Military  Public 
Works  and  during  its  consideration  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  I  was  a 
patient  at  the  Naval  Hospital  and  un- 
able to  present  my  riews. 

However.  I  do  want  to  acqnaint  the 
House  with  my  interest  in  the  ?v»-called 
new  Air  Force  base  project  for  Kannmon- 
ton,  N.  J.,  which  was  originally  author- 


ized to  be  established  in  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  as  an  adjunct  to  Olmsted 
Air  Force  base  at  Middletown,  Pa. 

The  proposed  Lancaster.  Pa.,  site  was 
abandoned  by  the  Air  Force  authorities 
when  the  owners  of  the  finest  farm  acre- 
age In  the  country  protested  the  taking 
over  of  their  farms. 

General  Maddux,  in  his  discussion  of 
the  original  Lancaster,  Pa  ,  site,  on  pages 
62  and  63  of  the  hearings — part  3,  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force — points  out 
tlie  many  advantages  of  that  site  such 
as  singleness  of  command,  permitting 
elimination  of  overhead,  interchange  of 
personnel  without  requiring  transfer  of 
home  sites,  and  rectification  of  the  prob- 
lem of  the  air  acce3sibllity  to  the  Olm- 
sted Depot,  arising  from  its  obsolescent, 
inexpansible  flying  field  by  the  establish- 
ment of  the  new  depot  close  enough  that 
its  modem  flying  field  could  serve  the 
entire  complex. 

General  Maddux  concludes  his  dis- 
cussion of  the  Lancaster,  Pa.,  site  by 
saying,  "We  worked  exceedingly  hard  to 
avail  ourselves  of  the  authorization  we 
have  for  a  new  depot  in  the  Lancaster 
area,  and  when  it  became  obvious  that 
neither  the  county  nor  the  area  pre- 
sented a  solution,  we  Inteasifled  our 
search  elsewhere.  The  best  site  for  eco- 
nomic development  that  would  meet  our 
requirements  was  found  to  be  In  the  area 
of  Hammonton,  N.  J." 

Now  when  the  controversy  started 
about  the  Lancaster.  Pa.,  site — and 
which  was  authorized  by  Public  Law 
155.  Eighty -second  Congress — I  was  the 
first  Member  of  Congress  from  Penn- 
svlvanla  to  suggest  a  site  in  Schuylkill — 
Liy  home  county — which  was  about  50 
miles  from  Olmsted  Field  by  road  and 
about  35  miles  by  air.  just  a  few  miles 
farther  from  Olmsted  than  was  the 
Lancaster  site. 

Several  other  sites  were  suggested  in 
that  general  area,  following  my  proposal 
by  Congressman  MinotA.  Congressman 
Waltbe.  Congressman  ONiiu.,  and 
Congressman  Flood. 

The  site  proposed  by  Congressman 
MniocA  was  in  both  Schuylkill  Counly — 
my  district — and  in  Dauphin  County — 
his  district.  The  site  proposed  by  Con- 
gressman Waltek  would  have  aided 
Schuylkill  County,  Carbon  County — 
Congressman  Walter's  district — and  the 
lower  end  of  Luseme  County — Congress- 
man Flood's  district — although  much 
farther  away  from  Olmsted  F^eld.  Then 
later  on  Congressman  Flood  suggested 
a  site  at  Avoca.  Pa.,  between  Wilkes- 
Barre  and  Scranton.  which  would 
have  benefited  Luzerne  County  and 
the  Lackawanna  County — Congressman 
OTf BILL'S  district— which  was  still  far- 
ther away  from  Olmsted  Field. 

I  mention  all  these  sites  because  we 
were  told  that  the  new  site  was  to  t)e  as 
close  to  Olmsted  Field  as  possible  and  for 
the  reasons  given  by  General  Maddux. 

Now  turning  specifically  to  the  two 
proposed  sites  closest  to  Obnsted  Field, 
namely,  the  Sherman  Mountain  or 
Pottsville  site  in  Schuylkill  County  and 
the  Elizabeth ville  site  in  Schuylkill  and 
Dauphin  Counties  in  which  I  was  inter- 
ested, may  r  .say  that  I  cannot  accept, 
without  some  hesitancy,  (h?  reasons 
given  by  the  Air  Force  through  the  As- 


sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force,  Mr. 
E.  V.  Huggins.  for  their  rejection. 

I  am  informed  that  most  of  the  reasons 
plven  for  the  rejection  of  the  Sherman 
Mountain  site  in  Schuylkill  County  have 
l)een  refuted,  and  I  believe  very  ably,  by 
Mr.  J  Robert  Bazley,  one  of  the  largest 
earth-remover  contractors  In  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  a  successful  builder  of  roads, 
and  so  forth.  I  certainly  cannot  accept 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Hugiins  that  the 
field  and  weather  coi:iditu>ns  at  the  Pott«- 
ville  area  were  worse  than  in  any  other 
site  considered  in  the  Peimsylvanla  area. 

After  reading  very  c.irefally  the  hear- 
ings— part  3.  Department  of  the  Air 
Force — I  can  truthfully  say  that  one 
wonders  why  there  U  not  more  confusion. 

C3rtainly  the  Air  Force  made  a  grave 
mistake  in  choosing  Lancaster  t>efore 
they  thoroughly  explored  the  site  aixl 
before  asking  for  authority  for  Lan- 
caster. It  was  not  until  they  almost 
caused  civil  war  In  that  area  that  they 
made  borings  and  found  the  Lancaster 
site  not  safe. 

Thea  they  concluded  that  all  sit«i  in 
the  Olmstead  Field  area  were  faulty. 
While  they  did  make  casual  surveys  of 
all  sites.  I  am  somewhat  dubious  of  their 
findings  of  fact  in  the  Lancaster  case. 

The  Twelfth  Congressional  District  of 
PentLsylvania,  comprising  Schuylkill  and 
Northumberland  Counties,  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  for  the  past  ISV*? 
years,  has  been  classified  as  one  of  the 
most  distressed  areas  in  the  United 
Estates.  For  years  we  have  appealed  for 
consideration  to  this  administration. 
That  is  to  say  that  if  the  Government 
were  to  establish  Government  facilitiet, 
such  as  we  have  now  under  considera- 
tion, that  we  be  given  a  chance. 

In  this  Instance  we  have  sufficient  land, 
a  flat  plater.u.  which  would  be  donated 
to  the  Government.  We  have  a  man- 
power pool  of  20,000  who  are  begging  and 
praying  for  help.  This  is  not  Ju3t  a 
temporary,  acute  condition,  but  it  Is 
chronic  in  character  due  to  the  Insta- 
bility of  the  coal  mines 

In  January  of  this  year  31,306  resi- 
dents of  Schuylkill  County.  Pa.,  signed 
a  telegram,  copies  of  which  were  pre- 
sentsd  to  the  Air  Force  and  the  ranking 
msmbars  of  the  Appropriations  Ccmmit- 
t2cs  of  both  the  House  and  Senate. 
requesting  support  in  their  efforts  for  the 
proposed  air  base. 

These  are  the  pertinent  factors,  sup- 
porting facts,  and  statistics  embodied 
in  the  telegram,  which,  incidentally,  was 
the  largest  ever  delivered  in  the  city  of 
V/ashington  by  Western  Union: 

First.  That  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  la 
ideally  suited  for  the  Air  Force  depot. 

Second.  That  this  site  poses  none  of 
the  disadvantages  of  other  proposed 
locations. 

Third  That  location  of  the  Air  Porce 
depot  in  Schuylkill  County.  Pa  ,  will  ma- 
terially aid  the  distressed  economy  of  an 
area  of  acute  unemployment  security, 
with  a  potential  labor  supply  of  20,000 
workers. 

Fourth.  That  the  location  of  the  depot 
In  SchuylklU  County  will  be  an  asset  to 
the  national  ecorK)my,  without  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  any  industry  or  any  other 
region. 


Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  has  immedi- 
ately available  n  suitable  site  for  the  Air 
depot  that  satisfactorily  meets  all 
requirements  stpulated  by  the  Air  Force; 
poses  none  of  i.he  problems  and  disad- 
vantages inherent  in  other  proposed 
locations. 

The  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  site  is  com- 
pletely unoccupied,  comprising  6,300 
acres  of  scrub  lands  on  a  level  plateau 
of  1,700  feet  elevation.  It  has  no  farms 
or  homes  on  its  surface;  no  mineral  de- 
posits of  value  beneath  it.  It  is  com- 
pletely unproductive,  producing  not  one 
cent  for  national  income,  nor  any  reve- 
nue to  any  taxing  body. 

Utilization  of  this  site  for  the  proposed 
Air  Force  depot  would  neither  disrupt 
nor  displace  any  individual  or  family; 
any  home,  farm,  or  business:  nor  would 
it  destroy  any  valuable  land  which  might 
be  devoted  mon;  advantageously  to  culti- 
vation or  other  important  national  needs. 
The  Schuylkill  County,  Pa.,  site  is 
available  to  the  Air  Force  at  little  or  no 
cost,  a  saving  cf  millions  of  dollars  esti- 
mated as  the  purchase  price  of  produc- 
tive farm  land  It  is  owned  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  Schuylkill  County  Commis- 
sioners who  will  appropriate  the  land 
gratis  if  this  is  legally  possible. 

The  site  can  provide  15,000-foot  run- 
ways with  unobstructed  approaches. 
Only  a  minimum  of  grading  would  be 
necessary  to  prepare  the  land,  compris- 
ing shale  and  clay  over  stratified  sand- 
stone. 

All  necessary  facilities  are  adjacent  to 
the  site.  Including  an  excellent  highway 
sy.stem  which  skirts  one  edge  of  the  pro- 
posed tract  and  railroad  facilities  with- 
in a  mile  and  half  of  the  site.  It  is  with- 
in 50  highway  miles  and  36  air  miles  of 
the  present  Olmsted  Field  at  Middle- 
town,  making  it  practical  for  the  Air 
Force  to  staff  toth  Installations  with  the 
same  overhead. 

Schuylkill  County,  Pa  ,  has  available 
an  Immediate  labor  supply  of  7,500  un- 
employed workers,  all  actively  seeking 
employment,  25  percent  skilled,  30  per- 
cent semiskilled,  many  in  the  job  classi- 
fications neces.>ary  to  an  air  l>ase  instal- 
lation. 

-  An  additional  3.500  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled Schuylkill  County  workers  com- 
mute daily  to  out  of  the  area  jobs.  Some 
4,000  other  workers  of  Schuylkill  Coun- 
ty still  maintain  residences  for  their 
families  here,  t)ut  themselves  reside  out 
of  the  area  bec^ause  of  distant  jobs,  the 
only  work  they  have  been  able  to  secure. 
All  of  these  workers  are  anxious  to  re- 
turn to  Schuylkill  County  to  work,  if 
Job  opportunities  were  available. 

Closely  adjacent,  within  25  miles  com- 
muting distance  to  the  proposed  Schuyl- 
kill County  site,  is  an  additional  labor 
supply  of  5,000  unemployed  workers 
from  Columbia.  Carbon.  Northuml)er- 
land  and  Lower  Luzerne  Counties. 

Thus  a  potential  labor  supply  of  20.- 
000  workers  is  immediately  available 
within  the  Schuylkill  County  area  to 
provide  more  than  an  adequate  working 
force  for  both  construction  and  opera- 
•  tlon  of  the  proposed  Air  Force  Depot. 
Since  all  of  these  workers  maintain 
residences  in  the  area,  there  would  be  no 
housing  problem,  nor  overtaxing  of 
schools  and  other  fRciiit!:3. 


Two-thirds  of  Schuylkill  County's  un- 
employed are  under  45.  many  of  them 
comprise  a  cross-section  of  Schuylkill 
County's  29.000  veterans  of  World  War 
II  who  were  trained  in  service  in  the 
military,  aviation  and  mechanical  skills 
pertinent  to  an  air  base. 

Schuylkill  County.  Pa.,  urgently  needs 
the  air  base  to  aid  its  distressed  econ- 
omy. It  is  an  area  of  acute  unemploy- 
ment. It  has  been  designated  as  a  group 
4  area,  indicating  a  substantial  labor 
supply,  by  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security. 

Its  dire  economic  plight  is  reflected  In 
the  public  assistance  expenditures  of 
more  than  $2,500,000  in  1951,  in  pay- 
ments totalhng  $27,500,000  in  Penn- 
sylvania unemployment  compensation 
and  servicemen's  readjustment  allow- 
ances from  1945  through  the  first  9 
months  of  1951  to  unemployed  workers, 
and  In  a  population  decrease  of  12  Va  per- 
cent— some  28,000  people — in  the  past 
10  years. 

No  military  installations  or  Govern- 
ment projects  are  located  in  the  entire 
area  to  help  alleviate  this  critical  prob- 
lem, despite  Schuylkill  County's  almost 
unmatched  record  of  armed  services  en- 
listments in  every  war  of  our  Nation,  and 
in  its  national  record  in  voluntary  pur- 
chases of  Government  war  and  and  de- 
fense bonds. 

My  colleagues,  I  realize  that  the  Air 
Force  has  a  very  difiQcult  task  in  our  ex- 
pansion program.  Generally  speaking, 
they  have  done  a  magnificent  Job.  yet  I 
cannot  help  but  express  my  deep  con- 
cern at  the  economic  plight  of  the 
anthracite  coal  region  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  slap  in  the  face  they  got  when 
appealing  for  this  Air  Force  project 
which  would  have  been  a  godsend  to 
that  area. 

Not  only  has  the  anthracite  coal  area 
of  Pennsylvania  been  given  a  knockout 
blow  but  the  great  State  of  Pennsylvania 
has  been  told  that  she  is  not  considered 
good  territory  for  the  Air  Force. 

Reconsideration  should  be  given  the 
sites  in  Pennsylvania. 


Let's  Kdow  All  the  Fads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  27,  1952,  edition  of 
the  Tribune,  Altoona,  Pa.  The  edito- 
rial follows: 

Let's  Know  All  the  Facts 

Mr.  Truman  Monday  threatened  a  Justice 
Department  Investigation  of  private  power 
companies  whom  he  accused  of  "following 
the  Soviet  and  Fascist  lines,  deliberately 
and  In  cold  blood  setting  out  to  poison  th« 
minds  of  the  people." 

Tills  appears  to  us  to  be  a  rather  ex- 
treme  st&iement   on   the  sltuaUon   by   the 


President.  His  immoderate  language  Is 
well  known  on  Issues  which  concern  his 
administration  policies.  And  his  charge 
here  seems  to  be  quite  exaggerated. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  think  he 
has  any  basis  for  a  charge  at  all. 

Mr.  Truman  Is  angered  by  the  power  com- 
panies' efforts  to  Inform  the  people  of  their 
side  of  the  case,  the  case  of  private  Ameri- 
can enterprise  versus  publicly  operated 
utilities  paid  for  out  of  public  funds. 

Scores  of  Government  bureaus  and  com- 
missions operate  In  recent  years  In  connec- 
tion with  this  dangerously  expanding  Fed- 
eral power  program. 

These  officials  present  the  Government 
case  for  Government -opera  ted  utilities. 
They  present  It  strongly,  because,  for  one 
thing.  It  means  Jobs  for  thousands  of  Qov- 
ernment  employes. 

The  Government  propaganda  on  this  sub- 
ject is  intense  and  unceasing. 

Yet,  when  the  companies  attempt  to  pre- 
sent their  own  side  of  the  case  In  public 
statements  or  advertisements  in  the  press, 
the  President  regards  this  as  "deliberately 
and  In  cold  blood  setting  out  to  poison  the 
minds  of  the  people." 

There  Is  no  charge  made  by  the  President 
that  the  private  companies  give  out  false- 
hoods. And,  there  appears  to  be  little  offlclal 
effort  to  contradict  the  facts  presented  by 
the  companies. 

This  is  an  Issue  on  which  our  people  need 
to  be  informed.  We  do  not  believe  they  can 
be  completely  Informed  by  hearing  only  the 
Government's  side  of  the  case. 

Out  in  Idaho,  the  Cjk>vernment  proposes  to 
build  a  $357,000,000  dam  and  hydroelec- 
tric plant  on  the  Snake  River.  In  such  a 
project,  of  course,  the  cost  would  be  paid 
by  every  American  from  the  National  Treas- 
ury. And.  once  completed,  such  a  project 
would  pay  little  or  no  taxes,  as  a  Federal 
unit.  Its  rates  would  not  be  subject  to  State 
commissions.  And,  based  upon  the  usual 
experience  of  Government  in  such  projects, 
increasing  amounts  of  public  funds  would  be 
required  to  build  and  maintain  It,  because 
Government  cost  estimates  do  not  tuually 
check  well  with  the  completed  project. 

But.  In  this  same  case,  a  local  power  com- 
pany wants  to  develop  the  Idaho  power  with 
a  series  of  smaller  dams.  The  company  and 
Its  Investors  would  pay  all  the  costs,  and, 
when  completed,  the  company  would  pay 
millions  of  dollars  annually  In  taxes.  Its 
power  rates  would  be  determined  by  a  pub- 
lic service  commission. 

And  here  In  the  East  there  Is  a  slmUar 
project  proposed.  It  Involves  a  hydroelectric 
development  on  the  Niagara  River.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  flood  control  or  naviga- 
tion, and  U  purely  a  jK)wer  project.  Yet 
here  the  Government  proposed  to  use  public 
funds  to  build  a  power  plant.  The  public 
money  would  be  used,  of  course.  But  a 
group  of  privately  operated  and  publicly 
regulated  utilities  also  proposes  to  build 
a  plant  at  this  same  place.  It  awaits  Con- 
gress' approvtU.  It  would  be  built  with  pri- 
vate money,  not  public  money,  and  It  would 
pay  taxes  to  Government,  not  operate  at  the 
expense  of  taxes. 

Mr.  Truman's  bitterness  Is  better  under- 
stood perhaps  In  the  light  of  this  Informa- 
tion. Because  Government-owned  power 
companies  are  only  another  phase  of  the 
developing  trend  within  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  America  socialistic,  and  thus 
eliminate  the  very  Inner  strength  of  free 
enterprise  and  independence  of  centralized 
government  upon  which  America  has  grown 
to  world  power. 

The  views  on  this  Issue  are  important  to 
the  people.  We  cannot  agree  wltb  the  Pres- 
ident that  the  power  companies'  effart« 
to  Inform  the  people  tlirough  the  press  U 
following  "Soviet  and  Fascist  lines." 

To  the  contrary,  to  deny  the  powtr  caan- 
panles  thk  rght  and  to  foist  upon  tb0  peo- 
ple only  the  Government  v*«»b  U  ethetlf  la 
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keeping  with  the  centralized  dictatorships  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  late  dictatorships  of 
0«nnany  and  Italy. 


II 


Le<i  We  Forfet— Tbe  Foreipi  Polfcy  Iwue 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Tru- 
man and  company,  including  anyone 
whom  the  Democrats  may  nominate  at 
the  coming  National  Convention  of  the 
"Democratic"?  Party,  would  like  the  Na- 
tion to  forget  all  about  foreign  policy 
issues  during  the  coming  campaign. 
There  Is  already  at  work  a  concentrated 
drive  to  portray  the  problem  raised  at 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam  by  the 
present  national  government  as  a  "bi- 
partisan" product.  Somehow,  the  Re- 
publicans are  going  to  be  roped  into  the 
arena  as  contributing  factors  in  the 
making  of  the  decisions  which  have  led 
US  to  our  present  perilous  spot  in  world 
afTairs. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  Issue  must  be  re- 
stated and  restated  throughout  the 
months  to  come.  Under  the  Democrats, 
we  surrendered.  China  to  the  Conmiu- 
nlsts.  thereby  losing  to  the  Western 
World  one  of  the  major  areas  for  whose 
freedom  we  entered  the  struggle.  Re- 
publicans did  not  participate  In  the  de- 
cision to  forget  Chiang  Kai-shek.  Nor 
did  Republicans  participate  in  the  tech- 
niques by  which  Communists  and  Com- 
munist sympathizers  managed  to  gain 
employment  in  many  Government  ofBces 
of  policy-making  rank.  Nor  shall  Re- 
publicans permit  the  opposition  to  make 
the  public  forget  the  Truman  declara- 
tion that  congressional  inquiries  were  a 
"red  herring."  And  lest  we  forget  fur- 
ther, let  us  remind  the  Nation  that  It 
was  the  Truman-Acheson  group,  not  the 
OOP,  which  removed  General  MacAr- 
ihur  from  his  command  because  he 
could  not  stomach  a  stalemate  policy  in 
the  Korean  war. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  to  start  erasing 
from  public  life  those  who  have  written 
this  record  uf>on  our  slate? 


AramanitioB  Problem  in  Korea 


EXTENSIO?!  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L  F.  SIKES 

or  noKiDA 
XN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

B£r.  8IKES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  at- 
tention to  two  additional  articles  appear- 
ing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  on 


the  supply  and  distribution  of  ammuni- 
tion in  Korea.  I  believe  that  these  arti- 
cles, plus  the  two  which  were  inserted 
In  yesterday's  Rxcokd.  give  a  complete 
and  comprehensive  summary  of  the  am- 
munition problem  in  Korea  and  that 
they  show  that  there  has  been  unneces- 
sary apprehension  regarding  that  sup- 
ply. 
The  articles  follow : 

{Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  June 
25  19531 

AMPT^     SCFPLT    or    PH08PH0«0TJ8     SBnELLS     AT 

Front — "We   Get   Enough.  "    EttvisioN   Or- 

wica.  nr  Korba  Sats,  Though  Hko  Likx 

lion 

(By  Mac  R.  Johnson) 

Wist  Czht«al  F*okt,  Kokka — Artillery 
and  supply  officers  of  an  American  Infantry 
division  had  an  ammunition  complaint. 
Col.  Francis  M.  Day.  of  Feesburg.  Ohio,  divi- 
sion artUlery  offlcer,  said:  "We  are  not 
getting  all  t  ^e  white  phosphoro\is  shells  we 
want  for  our  105-mllllmeter  gun«  " 

However.  It  was  a  "desire"  and  not  a  ~ne«d." 
and  no  shortage  was  Involved,  a  check  with 
higher  headquarters  showed. 

Regarding  the  10-day  allocations  ai  105- 
and  155-millimeter  anununltlon,  CDionel  Day 
said,  "We  get  enough  ammunition.  But  we'd 
shoot  more  If  we  had  it.  However.  I  don't 
say  It's  necessary  to  shoot  any  more  than 
we  do.  We  are  given  an  aUocatlon,  and  wo 
try  to  stay  within  It.  Several  months  ago 
we  were  told  the  Army  was  trying  to  build 
up  a  stockpile. 

**W«  SHOOT  WHAT'S   HXCDWD 

"When  fighting  goes  on,  we  don't  count 
rounds.  We  shoot  what's  needed  and  what's 
necessary.  If  we  can  cut  down  on  harassing 
and  interdiction  fire  the  next  day  after  a 
eight  of  heavy  firing,  we  do  so.  But  we 
don't  worry  about  it. 

"When  It  comes  to  direct  support  of  our 
troops,  nothing  Is  denied  them,"  Colonel  Day 
aald. 

Asked  If  he  ever  had  any  trouble  getting 
more  ammunition,  alter  going  over  his  al- 
location. Colonel  Day  said:  "No.  Any  time 
I've  asked  Corps  (next  higher  command)  for 
jnore  ammunition,  it  was  granted." 

CDl.  Joseph  O.  Cathey,  of  Ada.  Okla..  assist- 
ant division  artUlery  offlcer,  elaborated  on 
this  point. 

"The  allocation  hasn't  hurt  us  at  all,"  he 
said.  "We  fired  several  days'  allocation  In 
one  night  recently.  We  had  no  trouble  get- 
ting a  supplementary  allocation  to  make 
it  up.  We  are  giving  the  line  troops  all  the 
supp>ort  that   is   asked  for." 

Colonel  Cathey  said  that  when  a  forward 
artUlery  observer  requests  artillery  fire,  "he 
gets  It  In  Its  most  effective  type  and  In 
quantities  that  he  asks  for.  I  know  of  no 
Instance  when  a  forward  observer  asked  for 
fire   and   was   denied  it." 

He  said  that  an  observer  might  have  been 
challenged  if  he  was  trirlng  to  make  work 
for  hinuelf  on  a  dull  day  and  wanted  to 
shoot  at  a  suspected  target,  "but  even  then 
his  requests  are  honored  within  reason  " 

»£a].  WUllam  E.  Duffy,  of  Phlldelphla, 
division  gupply  ofScer,  said  there  was  no 
danger  of  rtinulng  abort  of  ammunition  at 
any  time  because  "two  basic  loads  of  103 
and  155  ammunition  are  kept  right  in  the 
division  area. 

Colonel  Day's  statements  that  he  had  heard 
several  months  ago  that  the  Army  was  stock- 
piling ammunition  and  that  he  wasn't  get- 
ting all  the  105-mUllmeter  white  phosphorus 
ammunition  he  wanted  were  checked  at 
Eighth  Army  headquarters. 

KO  CUT-DOWW  TO  TSOOrS 

The  Army  stockpiling  of  ammunition  took 
place  in  December,  January,  February,  and 


March.  It  concerned  ammunition  In  excess 
of  the  10-day  allocations,  and  It  did  not 
affect  day-to-day  firing  on  the  front. 

The  reason  for  the  stockpiling  during  this 
period  was  the  U.  N  -Communist  agreement 
at  the  Korean  armistice  conference  at  Pan« 
mun)om  to  freest  the  number  of  troop*  tn 
Korea  and  the  quantities  of  weapons,  aiamQ- 
nitlon.  vehicles,  aircraft,  and  other  supplies 
at  levels  existing  on  the  date  an  armletloe 
agreement  becomes  effective. 

The  stockpiling  was  merely  execution  of 
a  decision  by  the  Unified  Command  to  aaaore 
Itself  of  a  superabundance  of  ammunition  In 
Korea  by  tlie  time  an  armistice  agreeoMnt 
takee  effect. 

During  this  period  the  hlgbeet  priority  was 
placed  on  ammunition  shipments  to  Korea. 

MO  SMOKS-eKXIX  SKOICTham 

Regarding  Colonel  Day's  statement  on  105- 
mllllmeter  white  phosphorous  sbeUs,  Ool. 
Paul  Ellas,  of  Arlington,  Va.,  Eighth  Amy 
ordnance  officer,  said  "there  Is  no  shortage 
of  105  white  phosphorous.  It  depends  on 
whom  you  talk  to.  Some  artillerymen  like 
to  use  a  lot  of  white  piu^phorus;  others 
not  so  much. 

"That  particular  Army  corps,  which  to- 
cludes  the  division  you  refer  to,  la  not  firing 
Its  total  allocation  of  106  white  phocpboroos. 
Some  divisions  there  are  not  using  all  their 
105  white  phoephoms.  Colonel  Day's  outfit 
Is  using  all  of  its  allocation  of  white  phos- 
phorus, apparently  and  wants  more.  If  Col- 
onel Day  needs  nu>re  106  white  phosphorus. 
Tm  sure  he  can  get  it.  Anyway.  Colonel 
Day  still  has  his  155-mlIllmeter  guns  and 
they  hare  white  phoephorus." 

The  principal  use  for  white  phosphorus 
shells  at  preeent  Is  as  an  expedient  for 
swiftly  adjusting  artillery  on  a  target. 

Ma].  Robert  C.  Dunington.  at  Cherokee. 
Okla..  executive  officer  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Slghty-nlnth  Field  Artillery  BatUllon, 
which  has  156-milltmeter  howitzers,  aeld: 
"I  think  for  what  we  are  doing  right  now 
and  with  the  situation  as  stauc  as  It  Is. 
our  allocation  of  ammunition  Is  plenty.  The 
more  you  hsre.  the  more  you  use.  There's 
no  need  to  waste  It. 

"I  got  more  ammunition  early  last  De- 
cember than  I  do  now.  but  that  was  before 
the  line  was  stabUiaed  and  there  was  more 
to  shoot  at.  Our  allocation  Is  sufficient  for 
our  targeu.  We%e  never  been  denied  re- 
supply  when  we've  gone  over  our  alloca- 
tion. " 

Four  Hew  York  State  enlisted  men  in 
the  156-mlUl  meter  battalion's  B  Battery 
dldnt  know  of  any  ammunition  rattening. 
They  Included  Pfc  WllUam  T.  Becker,  can- 
noneer, of  Montlcello:  Pvt.  Bdward  Mromln- 
skl.  cannoneer,  of  SchenectSKly:  Pvt.  Martin 
Zeller.  powderman.  of  1906  East  New  York 
Avenue.  Brooklyn,  and  Pfc  Lawrence  Hoff- 
man, of  Medina,  who  handlee  the  firlBg 
mechanism. 

Capt.  Homer  O.  Snodgraaa.  of  AHa  Okla.. 
operations  ofllcer  lor  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-first  Field  ArtlUery  BatUllon.  which 
has  105-mllllmeter  gtins,  wa«  positive  that 
his  outfit  was  doing  a  good  Job  and  was  not 
hampered  in  any  way  by  the  lO-day  ammu- 
nition allocations. 

"At  no  time  in  the  6  months  I've  b««n 
here  have  I  ever  been  caUed  on  to  fire  ttimi 
I  co\ild  not  deliver,"  he  said.  "If  the  Chi- 
nese are  attacking  or  if  one  of  our  patrols 
gets  Irito  trouble,  we've  got  plenty  of  extra 
ammunition  to  fire,  and  we  can  get  more." 

MaJ.  Claude  Strong,  of  Frunttnac,  Kana  . 
executive  officer  for  the  One  Hundred  and 
Seventy-first  Field  ArtlUery  Battalion,  said 
that  during  a  75-minute  period  of  firing  one 
night,  two  and  one-half  times  the  daily  allo- 
cation was  used  up,  "but  we  had  no  trouble 
getting  It  back." 
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I  From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
June  26,  1952] 

Flares  pLEimnn.  sirr  OI's  Always  Ask  ros 
More — Allocatiow  or  Nicht  Shells  Bkino 
Looked  Into;  Taoops  Call  PzacxNTAGX  Too 
Smaxx 

(By  Mac  R.  Johnson) 
Ow  West  Centsal  Feont,  Koeea. — The  na- 
ture of  the  current  ground  fighting  In  Korea 
has  caused  the  Eighth  Army  to  reexamine 
Its  allocation  of  Illuminating  shells. 

Nowadays,  most  of  the  fighting  takes  place 
at  night.  It  breaks  out  when  Communists 
try  to  capture  a  U.  N.-held  outpost.  Or  it 
occurs  when  a  Red  patrol  probes  U.  N.  lines. 
Or  a  flreflght  begins  when  a  U.  N.  night  pa- 
trol meets  Communist  resistance.  Daylight 
flreflghts  seldom  occur  any  more. 

Sd  that  the  combat  troops  can  see  what  is 
'  going  on,  a  certain  percentage  of  each  10-day 
allocation  of  ammunition  Is  made  up  of  flares 
for  various  calibers  of  mortars  and  artillery. 
Infantrymen  say  this  percentage  is  not  big 
enough. 

MOST  WILL  ASK  MOKZ 

As  a  result,  the  Eighth  Army  asked  its  di- 
visions recently  to  make  new  recommenda- 
tions on  the  allocation  of  lUiimlnatlng  am- 
iT>unltlon.  And.  take  It  from  the  front-line 
infantry  outfits,  most  of  them  will  ask  for  an 
upward  revision  on  the  quantity  of  flares. 
'  "We  feel  that  we  need  more  Illuminating 
ammunition,  but  we  have  never  been  hurt 
for  a  lack  of  it."  said  Lt.  Col.  James  H.  Cook, 
of  Kroxville,  Tenn..  executive  offlcer  of  the 
Two  Hundred  and  Seventy-ninth  Infantry 
Regiment.  Forty-fifth  Division. 

"When  our  night  patrols  meet  resistance, 
they  want  to  t>e  able  to  look  around  and  see 
right  now  what  the  enemy's  up  to,"  Colonel 
Cook  said.  "They  don't  want  It  to  get  dark 
out  there. 

"If  you  are  on  an  outpost  In  no-man's- 
land,  and  you  are  outnumbered  three  or  four 
to  one  by  the  Chinese  and  they  are  creeping 
up  on  you  and  infiltrating  yoxir  position,  you 
want  those  flares  burning. 

"This  regiment  Is  restricting  Its  use  of 
flares  because  It's  not  getting  all  it  wants." 

DIVISION'S   OWN   WXAPONS 

The  90-  and  81-mllllmeter  and  the  4.2-lnch 
mortars  are  an  Infantry  division's  own  weap- 
ons. Colonel  Cook  was  talking  about  fiares 
for  these  weapons. 

The  Eighth  Army  says  that  across  the  front 
In  Korea  there  Is  no  shortage  of  illuminating 
ammunition  of  any  type — including  mortars. 
In  various  places  from  time  to  time  there 
may  be  transitory  spottiness  as  to  caliber,  but 
this  does  not  Interfere  with  night  Illumina- 
tion of  a  battle. 

Any  disproportion  between  calibers  Is  not 
crucial.  If  60-mllUmeter  mortar  fiares  run 
low  In  any  outfit,  then  there  Is  the  longer- 
burning  flare  fired  by  the  81-mllllmeter 
mortar. 

This  is  backstopped  by  the  105-mlillmeter 

artillery,  which  has  an  even  longer -burning 
flare. 

LONCEST-BUaWINC  TTPE 

Then  there  is  the  155-mlllimeter  artillery. 
It  has  and  shoots  fltres  which  burn  longest 
Of  all  the  mortar  and  artillery  types. 

But  long  before  there  la  the  remotest  pos- 
sibility of  these  fovir  calibers  of  weapotis  con- 
suming Immediate  sources  of  Illuminating 
ammunition,  a  United  States  Air  Force  "flare- 
ship"  can  be  summoned.  Usually  it  Is  on  the 
scene  30  to  45  minutes  after  It  Is  called.  And 
It  can  circle  all  night  over  a  battlefield,  drop- 
ping flares  tha*.  burn  10  or  11  minutes. 

During  one  night  action.  Colonel  Cook's 
regiment  fired  42  rounds  of  81-mllllmeter 
mortar  flares  and  426  rounds  of  60-mllllmeter 
mortar  flares  and  did  not  run  out. 

The  next  day.  in  asking  to  be  resuppUed, 
the  regiment  received  two  and  one-half  times 
as  many  81-mllllmeter  flares  as  It  had  fired. 


but   only   25   percent   of   the   expended   60- 
mllllmeter  flares. 

A   SHORTAGE  TO  THXX 

To  Colonel  Cook  and  his  supply  offlcer. 
Captain  Benjamin  F.  Sawyer,  of  San  Angelo, 
Tex.,  this  meant  a  shortage  of  60-mllllmeter 
flares. 

But  to  one  of  their  superior  offlcers  at  divi- 
sion headquarters,  this  was  not  so. 

"First  of  all,"  he  said,  "a  total  of  470 
mortar  fiares  Is  too  damn  much  to  shoot  In 
one  night  when  we've  got  artillery  Illumi- 
nating ammunition  and  flareshlps,  and 
second,  there  is  no  shortage  of  mortar 
flares.  All  they've  got  to  do  Is  come  down 
and  get  them." 

Colonel  Cook  admits  his  outfit  has  never 
been  hurt  for  want  of  any  type  of  ammuni- 
tion. "We  never  lost  a  life  In  6  months  up 
here  due  to  any  shortage  of  any  type  of  am- 
munition or  because  we  ran  out  of  it,"  he 
said. 

Ton    ALWATS    WANT    MORS 

As  one  offlcer  said:  "No  matter  how  many 
troops  a  commander  has  got,  he  hasn't  got 
enough.  No  matter  how  much  money 
people  have,  they  haven't  got  enough.  And 
no  matter  how  much  ammunition  we've 
got,  we  haven't  got  enough.  You  always 
want  more,  more  than  you  need — for  secur- 
ity, I  guess." 

On  the  line,  a  company  commander.  Capt. 
Thomas  J.  Ralston,  of  Havertown.  Pa.,  said 
of  his  ammunition  supplies  that  "no  mat- 
ter how  hard  the  fighting.  It's  never  gotten 
down  to  the  point  where  we  needed  It  and 
couldn't  get  It.  And  we  have  never  run 
out." 

"We  have  all  the  support  we  could  ask 
for  from  our  mortars  and  artillery."  said 
his  executive  offlcer.  First  Lt.  William  E. 
Morris,  of  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 

"I  think  we  are  getting  better  support  for 
our  patrols  than  ever  before.  We  used  to 
shoot  day  and  night,  and  that  might  have 
been  wasteful.    I  can't  see  any  shortages." 

NO    COMPLAINTS    ON    THE    LINE 

Combat  Infantrymen  on  vhe  line  have  no 
complaints  about  the  artillery  support  they 
are  getting  nor  about  the  high  explosives 
hurled  In  their  support  by  their  own  mor- 
tars. 

Some  units  would  like  a  bigger  allocation 
of  high  explosive.  4.2-lnch  mortar  shells. 
But,  again,  no  shortage  Is  Involved. 

Take  this  recent  action: 

At  midnight  on  May  25  a  reinforced 
American  Infantry  platoon  supported  by  light 
and  heavy  machine  guns  occupied  an  out- 
post In  no-man's  land.  It  was  attacked  by 
one  Chinese  battalion  with  diversionary  ene- 
my attacks  In  squad  and  compwiny  strength. 

Another  U.  N.  platoon  was  ordered  to 
attack  In  support  of  the  unit  holding  the 
outpost. 

The  resulting  fire  fight  lasted  for  3  hoiu-s 
and  45  minutes. 

THE    AMHUNrnON    EXPENSED 

In  that  period,  the  Americans  fired  818 
rounds  of  4.2-lnch  motar  shells. 

A  total  of  591  rounds  of  81  millimeter  mor- 
tar fire  was  used  along  with  1,175  rounds  of 
60-milllmeter  mortar.  In  addition,  87.(XX) 
rounds  of  .30-callber  machine-gun  ammuni- 
tion and  30.0O0  rounds  of  .50  caliber  ma- 
chine-gun ammunition  were  fired.  More 
than  750  hand  grenades  were  thrown. 

In  addition,  there  were  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  rounds  of  carbine  and  rifle  fire 
and  some  artillery  fire  and  an  Air  Force 
flareshlp   came    in    to   light   up   proceedings. 

Twenty-nine  Chinese  were  killed  in  the 
action.  Their  bodies  were  still  draped  on  the 
barbed-wire  fences  at  the  end  of  the  en- 
gagement. Three  wounded  prisoners  of  war 
were  taken,  two  of  them  djing  later.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  enemy  dragged  off  at  least 
70  dead. 


And  none  of  the  U.  N.  troops  Involved  ran 
out  of  ammunition. 

If  there  Is  an  ammunition  shortage  devel- 
oping. It  must  be  in  the  'United  States.  It 
has  not  reached  Korea. 


Letter   From   a   Constituent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  Nrw  TORK 
.  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  EDWm  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Dear  Congressman  Hall:  I  will  vote  for 
you  in  the  Republican  primary  Tuesday, 
August  19.  for  these  reasons: 

1.  Your  long  record  in  Congress  is.  honest, 
fearless,  and  shows  you  cannot  be  bought  or 
controlled. 

2.  You  have  helped  many  thousands  of 
our  citizens,  veterans,  older  people,  workers, 
and  farmers. 

3.  You  believe  In  telling  Washington  poli- 
ticians the  truth  about  corruption  and  loose 
living,  no  matter  how  it  hurts.  You  always 
vote  the  people's  way. 

4.  I  don't  like  the  unholy  alliance  of  polit- 
ical bosses  and  dictatorial  newspapers  gang- 
ing up  on  you  and  trying  to  force  people 
to  vote  their  way. 

8.  I  say  let  the  people  decide,  not  the  poli- 
ticians.     You  represent  us  back  home  and 
work  for  us. 
Good  luck. 

Yours  respectfully, 

L.  O. 


Alaska  Air  Bates  Maj  Be  Witbonl  Fael 
Unlets  Uaion  Armed  Violence  it  Halted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirORNiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  armed 
violence,  which  United  States  authori- 
ties have  failed  to  halt,  may  leave  the 
vital  Ladd  and  Eilsen  Air  Force  Bases  in 
Alaska  without  suCaclent  winter  fueL 

Mob  rule  has  supplanted  law  and  order 
in  the  Healy  River  area  of  Alaska,  and 
the  Usibelli  Coal  Co.  mine,  chief  supplier 
of  fuel  for  the  strategic  air  bases,  has 
beer,  prevented  from  complying  with  its 
military  contracts. 

In  the  last  6  weeks,  trucks,  machinery, 
buildings,  and  oil  and  gais  tanks  owned 
by  the  Usibelli  mine  have  been  destroyed 
by  United  Mine  Workers  Union  men 
armed  with  rifles  and  other  weapons. 
One  Usibelli  worker  was  pulled  from  his 
truck  and  beaten. 

The  acts  of  violence  were  performed  by 
workers  from  the  Healy  River  Coal  Co., 
adjacent  to  the  Usibelli  operation,  and 
the  Evan  Jones  Coal  Mine,  in  defiance 
of  a  court  injunction  prohibiting  Illegal 
picketing.    Efforts  of  the  United  States 
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Marshal  to  stop  the  rioting  have  been 
futile,  and  the  rioters  have  not  only  ig- 
nored his  commands  but  have  openly 
defied  them. 

The  UsibelU  company,  both  directly 
and  through  its  Washington  attorney, 
Northcutt  Ely.  has  appealed  for  protec- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy  Department,  and  the  Defense 
Solid  Fuels  Administration.  Although 
the  rioting  has  gone  on  nearly  2  months. 
in  violation  of  court  orders.  Federal  au- 
thorities have  failed  to  stop  it. 

The  mobs  from  the  Healy  River  and 
Evan  Jones  mines  have  sought  to  force 
Usibelli  emploj'ees  to  Join  the  United 
Mine  Workers.  Union  officials  from 
the  States  have  directed  the  violence 
and  have  been  on  the  scene  during  the 
destruction  of  the  Usibelli  property. 

The  Usibelli  operation  is  a  strip  mine, 
and  most  of  its  workers  are  members 
of  construction  unions,  including  the 
A.  P.  of  L.  Operators  Union  and  the 
Teamsters  Union.  They  are  not  miners, 
but  dirt  movers  and  truckers.  They  have 
voted  25  to  1  against  joining  the  United 
Mine  Workers. 

sxcoKo  or  ▼loi.zifcs 

Since  April  13.  1952.  shipments  from 
the  Usibelli  mines  have  been  stopped, 
substantially,  by  the  mass  picketing  and 
violence  carried  on  by  UMW  miners  from 
the  Healy  and  Jones  mines  under  the 
direction  of  UMW  agents.  Usibelli 
trucks  were  prevented  from  unloading 
coal  at  the  company  tipple. 

April  15.  1952.  the  Usibelli  company 
obtained  a  temporary  restraining  order 
In  F'ederal  court  against  the  mass  pick- 
eting.   It  permitted  legal  picketing. 

April  28,  1952.  an  injunction,  pend- 
ing suit,  was  issued  against  the  rioters 
by  the  Federal  court. 

The  threats,  picketing,  and  violence 
continued. 

May  15,  1952,  contempt  proceedings 
were  started  by  the  Usibelli  company, 
and  the  United  States  marshal  at  Fair- 
banks, 100  miles  from  the  mine,  was  in- 
formed that  a  riot  was  taking  place. 

May  20.  1952.  the  marshal  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  advised  the  pickets  that 
they  were  in  violation  of  the  coiirt  or- 
ders and  the  rioting  statute  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. The  marshal's  warning  and  his 
orders  temporarily  restored  order,  but 
only  for  10  days,  when  apparently  union 
orders  from  higher  up  were  received  to 
restmie  violence. 

May  30. 1952,  an  armed  mob,  composed 
of  men  from  the  Healy  and  the  Jones 
mines  again  stopped  Usibelli  shipments 
to  the  Air  Force. 

May  31.  1952.  belts  of  the  Usibelli 
company  tipple  were  cut,  fuse  boxes  were 
tampered  with  In  an  effort  to  start  a  fire. 
and  five  railroad  cars  of  coal  destined 
lor  the  military  were  dumped. 

In  an  open  meeting.  Healy  miners  dis- 
cussed burning  the  Usibelli  tipple  and 
the  blowing  up  of  Usibelli  fuel  tanks. 

June  2,  1952.  the  Usibelli  tipple  power- 
house was  destroyed  by  fire.  Evidence 
was  found  to  show  that  the  destruction 
was  the  work  of  an  incendiary. 

June  23.  1952.  with  a  deputy  United 
States  marshal  on  the  scene  but  help- 
less to  halt  them,  a  hundred  miners  from 


the  Healy  mine  commandeered  a  Usibelli 
truck,  blocked  the  road  to  the  Usibelli 
tipple,  opened  valves  on  oil  and  gas 
storage  tanks  and  ignited  the  flowing 
fuel.  The  fuel,  tanks  and  a  newly  in- 
stalled tipple  power  plant  were  either 
destroyed  or  seriously  damaged. 

Ten  thousand  gallons  of  gas.  an  equal 
amount  of  oil.  and  machinery  were 
burned.  A  truck  was  demolished.  The 
loss  in  this  one  instance  amounted  to 
more  than  $30,000. 

Loss  in  coal  deliveries  since  the  rioting 
began  has  amounted  to  more  than  $100,- 
000,  the  Usibelli  company  reports. 

The  arsonist  was  seen  setting  the  fire 
in  this  case  by  .several  score  persons,  and 
can  readily  be  identified. 

In  the  mob  was  a  representative  of 
the  UMW  District  27,  in  Montana,  who 
had  just  arrived  by  plane  and  appeared 
to  be  in  full  charge  of  the  armed  violence 
and  destruction. 

AIX    BASES  WINTZX   TUTL 

The  Usibelli  company,  located  at  Sun- 
trana.  Alaska,  has  contracted  to  supply 
approximately  208.000  tons  of  coal  to 
the  Ladd  and  Eilsen  Air  Force  Bases. 
This  amotmt  represents  over  60  percent 
of  the  requirements  of  these  bases  for 
the  coming  year.  The  Navy  signed  the 
contract  for  the  Air  Force  coal  supply. 
In  addition,  the  company  has  contracts 
with  the  Alaska  Railroad  and  the  city 
of  Fairbanks. 

There  Is  no  other  coal  supply  readily 
available  to  the  Air  Force  to  replace  their 
supply  if  the  Usit>elli  mine  is  shut  down. 
Importing  coal  from  the  States  would 
be  prohibitive.  Nor  may  the  bases  be 
converted  in  time  to  utilize  another  typo 
of  fuel. 

The  Usibelli  company  has  no  dispute 
with  its  employees. 

In  an  aprpeal  to  the  Attorney  General, 
Emll  Usibelli,  company  president,  de- 
clared : 

The  only  l<sue  Is  on«  of  recognition.  Our 
men  do  not  belong  to  the  United  Mine  Work- 
ers, have  not,  and  are  unwUllng  to  so  afllllate, 
and  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  on  strike. 

We  have  reXused,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
fuse (even  though  It  has  coet  us  over  1100.- 
000  to  date  to  do  so ),  to  force  our  empkiyees 
to  Join  any  union  against  their  wlU.  We  have 
never  refused  axiy  union  representative  free 
run  of  our  camp  to  talJt  to  our  men,  nor  In 
any  manner  curbed  that  prlvUege. 

Here  is  a  situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
demands  the  Immediate  attention  of  the 
highest  officials  in  Washington  having 
authority  to  settle  such  matters. 

In  this  case,  union  mobsters  have  de- 
fied the  United  States,  destroyed  prop- 
erty, ignored  court  orders,  and  menaced 
the  operations  of  vital  air  defense  bases. 


The  Defense  Production  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  P.  SAYLOR 

or  PUflfSTLTAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  from  time 
to  time  I  have  received  a  flood  of  tele- 


grams when  certain  legislation  has  been 
pending  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  have  sometimes  wondered  as  to 
how  some  of  the  Individuals  who  have 
sent  these  telegrams  knew  or  were  In- 
formed as  to  the  status  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  realize  that  the  letters,  cards,  and 
telegrams  which  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress receive  is  the  only  way  they  have 
of  determining  the  wishes  of  the  people 
in  their  district.  We  respect  the  views 
expressed  In  those  letters  and  telegrams 
and  keep  them  in  mind  when  consider- 
ing such  legislation  In  the  House. 

I  have  received  a  flood  of  such  tele- 
grams from  the  local  CIO  unions  in  my 
district  concerning  the  Defense  Prodtic- 
tion  Act  and  Its  various  amendmentSL 
However,  I  have  been  unimpressed  by 
these  telegrams  because  of  one  which, 
from  its  very  nature,  shows  that  more 
was  included  In  the  telegram  to  me  than 
the  originator  Intended. 

I  know  that  the  Members  of  Congress 
will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  CIO  feels 
that  in  their  deliberations  of  the  legis- 
lation concerning  price  controls  the 
Members  of  Congress  have  shown  a 
shocking  demonstration  of  their  irre- 
sponsibility. 

I  wish  to  include  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  the  telegram  which  I 
have  referred  to.  However.  I  am  omit- 
ting the  name  of  the  individual  who  for- 
warded the  telegram  to  me.  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  I  do  not  wish  to  blame 
him  for  the  views  expressed  by  his 
superiors. 

JoBirSTUwir,  Pa..  June  24.  19S2. 
John  P.  Satlok, 

House  Office  Buildinf, 

Waafimgton,  D.  C* 
On  Friday  the  House  of  RepresentatlvM 
In  shocking  denjonstrailon  of  theli  lrrespt:in- 
slblUty  tentatively  scrapped  all  price  con- 
trols. Final  action  due  on  Wednesday.  Im- 
perative flood  of  wires  reach  Representatives 
at  once  strongly  urging  they  be  present  to 
vote  against  Talle  amendment  to  control 
all  commodities  not  subject  to  allocating  and 
rationing,  against  Harrison  amendment  pro- 
hibiting price  ceilings  on  flsh.  canned  fruit, 
and  vegetablcfl,  against  LrcAS  revamping  ths 
WSB  depriving  It  of  Jurisdiction  ever  labor 
disputes,  against  Smith  amendment  request- 
ing the  President  to  Invoke  the  Taft-H&rtlef 
injunction  In  the  Steel  case  Repreeenta- 
tlves  must  feel  the  full  weight  of  public  In- 
dignation If  Friday's  ruthless  destruction  of 
price  controls  Is  to  be  reversed. 


i 


President.    Vntted    Steelxporkers    of 
Ameriea,  Local  ViHon  — . 


Why  Fair  EBiplojiiieBt  Practicei  Help  To 
Streaftbca  Ancrica  and  tkc  Ftf 
World 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  iirw  To«x 

IN  THK  HOU8K  OF  REPRESFNTATTVBS 

Thursday,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  should  like  to  call  attention 


to  an  article  by  Malcolm  Ross  entitled 
"The  Need  and  the  Chance  for  Equal- 
ity," which  appeared  in  the  magazine 
section  of  the  New  York  Times  of  May  25. 

The  protection  of  civil  rights  is  a  na- 
tional problem  which  affects  everyone. 
I  believe  we  need  to  guarantee  the  same 
rights  to  every  person  regardless  of  who 
he  is,  where  he  lives,  or  what  his  racial. 
religious,  or  national  origins  are.  Mr. 
Ross  tells  of  the  progress  we  have  made 
in  our  recognition  of  the  rights  of  equal 
opportunity  and  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  in  industry;  basic  changes  In 
segregation  practices  in  the  Armed 
Forces:  and  significant  enlargement  of 
opportunities  for  Negroes  in  schooling, 
voting,  and  pubUc  housing.  Mr.  Ross 
also  emphasizes  the  great  need  for  statu- 
tory adoption  of  FEPC  measiu-es  to  fur- 
ther secure  these  rights. 

I  commend  the  reading  of  this  article 
to  all  of  my  colleagues: 
TRx   Nod   ako   tri    Chancx   roa    Eouautt 
(By  Malcolm  Ross) 

Soviet  distortions  of  the  Ills  suffered  by 
American  Negro  citizens  are  among  the  most 
dlfflTult  to  meet  of  all  the  big  lies  circulated 
by  Russia  for  the  purpose  of  winning  the 
colored  races  of  Asia  to  lU  side.  Lies  about 
American  germ  warfare  In  Korea  make  us 
angry,  but  reports  that  the  newspapers  of 
India  have  headlined  the  racist  l>omblng8 
In  Miami  must  strike  home,  for  we  know 
that  they  happened.  White  Americans  and 
Ne^o  Americans  agree  that  relationships  t>e- 
tween  them  are  far  from  perfect.  The 
thoughtful  ones  of  t>oth  races  note  the  sub- 
sUntlal  gains  In  citizenship  made  by  Negroes 
over  the  past  two  decades,  yet  are  fully 
aware  of  the  progress  still  to  t>e  made  before 
the  United  States  can  make  Its  basic  tenets 
of  fair  play  Jibe  with  Its  practices. 

No  credit  for  prcn^reas  Is  allowed  us  by 
the  Soviet  propagandists.  They  hammer  Into 
the  minds  of  colored  Asia  that  Imperialist 
Uncle  Sam  maltreau  his  Negro  citizens  and 
win  do  the  same  to  Asiatics  If  given  the 
chance.  Our  very  honesty  of  disclosure 
works  against  us.  No  confession  of  Soviet 
error  ever  was  printed  In  Pravda.  We.  on 
the  other  hand,  strain  every  press  facility  to 
get  world-wide  circulation  of  our  damaging 
racial  Incidents.  Observers  in  the  Far  Kast 
agree  that  America  has  been  by  those  means 
successfully  maligned.  Our  friends  in 
Western  Europe  are  similarly  bemiised. 

The  conservative  papers  of  France,  Bel- 
glum  and  Western  Germany  complain  that 
their  own  Communist  nationals  have  a  po- 
tent argument  against  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  because  of  the  insincerity  of 
American   democracy. 

"One  cannot  appear  before  the  world  as  a 
fighter  for  freedom  and  right."  declares  the 
antt -Communist  editor  of  the  Arbelter-Zel- 
tung,  "when  one  is  unable  to  eliminate  in- 
justice In  one's  own  hotise." 

Eliminate  Injustice?  Erase  on  the  current 
page  of  all  the  attitudes  engendered  through 
300  years  of  slavery,  secession,  reconstruction 
and  strivings  for  adjustments?  The  most 
militant  fighters  for  full  Justice  for  Negroes 
realtxe  that  occasional  violent  racial  Inci- 
dents cannot  be  avoided. 

Outraged  by  mendacious  Soviet  exagger- 
ations of  our  racial  maladjustments,  hurt  by 
the  Inability  of  our  European  allies  to  see 
the  picture  entirely  we  have  no  alternative 
but  to  keep  on  Improving  our  domestic  re- 
lationships. In  an  ever  intensifying  race  to- 
ward a  goal  which  In  the  perfp3ctlve  of  per- 
fection inust  always  recede,  yet  neverthe- 
less serves  to  determine  the  direction  of  our 
efforts.  Hitler  In  a  last  prewar  conference 
With  Sumner  Welles  defended  his  treatment 
of  Jews  by  citing  American  lynchlngs  of  Ne- 


groes. Welles  replied  by  asserting  a  baslo 
difference  between  a  national  Nazi  policy  to 
be  unfair  to  Jews  and  a  basic  American 
policy  to  jjTOvlde  e<iuallty  of  treatment  for 
Negroes.  Inconclusive  as  that  answer  may 
be.  at  least  our  balance  of  decent  practices 
toward  Negro  cltlsens  is  becoming  more  fa- 
vorable each  year. 

Affirmative  forces  are  at  work.  The  en- 
rollment of  138.000  Negroes  in  American  uni- 
versities and  colleges  indicates  an  educa- 
tional advance  which  Is  producing  Negro 
professionals,  businessmen,  teachers,  and 
leaders  capable  of  commanding  respect.  The 
thrust  of  the  demand  for  civil  rights  Is  being 
powerfully  propelled  by  Negroes  themselves. 
They  have  vigor  and  are  using  unassailable 
American  Instruments,  the  ballot  lx>x.  the 
courts,  and  the  printed  word.  For  reasons  of 
conscience  or  self-interest,  the  white  ma- 
jority has  supported  Negro  demands  in  suf- 
ficient strength  to  have  achieved  these  re- 
sults over  the  past  two  decades:  the  prac- 
tical dlsapi>earance  of  mob  lynching,  peon- 
age and  forced  labor;  the  admission  of  l.SOO,- 
000  Negroes  into  trade-unions;  a  wide  rec- 
ognition of  the  rights  of  equal  opportunity 
and  equal  pay  for  equal  work  In  Industry; 
basic  changes  In  segregation  practices  In  the 
Armed  Forces;  and  significant  enlargement 
of  opportunities  for  Negroes  In  schooling, 
voting,  and  public  housing. 

Against  these  dynamics  of  change  stand 
the  very  great  number  of  Americans  who  In- 
tend to  remain  Immovable.  White  owners 
north  and  south  largely  resist  Negro  entrance 
Into  their  botislng.  Many  southern  poli- 
ticians and  labor  leaders,  fearing  the  loss  of 
constituents,  voice  anti-Negro  attitudes 
with  more  fervor  than  they  may  personally 
feel.  An  apathy  born  of  Indifference,  or  of 
fear  that  Negro  gains  are  going  too  far,  keeps 
millions  of  comfortable  Americans  In  a  state 
of  disapproval  of  the  whole  business.  Hate 
organlzr.tlons,  and  doubtless  some  Commu- 
nist provocateurs,  keep  alive  In  rural  com- 
munities and  crowded  cities  that  fierce  anger 
against  Negroes  which  combust  so  easily  the 
hearts  of  Insecure  whites. 

These  complex  Imponderables  of  racial  re- 
lationships make  themselves  felt  In  the 
struggle  for  full  Negro  citizenship,  their  re- 
sults appear  on  record  In  the  balance  sheet. 
Negro  gains  over  the  past  two  decades,  and 
the  elements  standing  against  fvu^her  ad- 
vances can  be  tabulated  in  the  three  broad 
categories  of  Industrial  relationships,  status 
In  the  Armed  Forces,  and  status  as  citizens. 

In  the  Industrial  production  race  Soviet 
Russia  has  a  heavy  advantage  over  the  United 
States  in  numbers  of  workers.  This  is  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  produc- 
tive capacity  of  individual  American  workers. 
It  follows  that  to  maintain  or  increase  oxir 
lead  we  must  be  diligent  In  training  and  up- 
grading every  last  able-bodied  American  we 
can  spare  to  Industry.  To  add  to  that  state- 
ment of  fact  the  words  "Irrespective  of  race 
or  color"'  would  merely  be  acknowledgment 
that  we  have  a  barrier,  racial  discrimination, 
which  prevents  training  and  up-grading  of 
needed  workers,  particularly  among  our  15,- 
000.000  Negro  citizens. 

No  tally  of  gains  and  their  countervailing 
opposition  can  be  made  without  notice  of  the 
dual  legacy  left  by  the  war-time  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Committee.  The  effects 
of  this  Roosevelt-appointed  agency  to  bring 
key  Negro  workers  Into  World  War  II  Indus- 
try were  on  the  whole  successful  as  shown  by 
the  fact  that  at  production  peak  every  tenth 
worker  In  war  industries  was  a  Negro.  The 
device  of  creating  statutory  agencies  to  tar 
discrimination  survived  the  abolishment  by 
Congrees  of  the  Federal  FEPC.  The  practical 
efforts  continue,  but  so  does  the  unhappy  po- 
litical squabbling  which  began  when  FEPC's 
wartime  adversaries  took  the  stand  that  the 
ultimate  purpose  was  to  destroy  white  su- 
premacy and  undermine  the  social  structure 
of  the  South. 


Argimients  on  the  two  levels — one,  the 
practical  means  of  utUlzlng  the  skills  of  all 
American  workers,  and.  second,  the  emo- 
tional plane  set  in  ttinnoU  by  prejudices,  re- 
sentments and  economic  selfishness — seem 
stUl  hopelessly  entangled  in  this  election  year 
of  1952.  Nevertheless,  through  these  fogs 
new  accomplishment's  are  emerging,  as  a 
tableland  of  improvement  In  the  Negro's  In- 
dustrial status  in  the  South,  as  peaks  of  posi- 
tive corrections  of  abuses  in  the  rest  of  the 
country. 

There  are  today  11  State  FEPC's.  4  on  a 
persuasive  basis  and  7  with  full  enforcement 
powers.  New  York's  has  operated  without 
violent  repercussions  since  World  War  II. 
Last  year  the  agency  adjusted  76  percent  of 
the  cases  of  discrimination  Investigated  and. 
In  reviewing  344  previously  handled  cases, 
found  35  percent  to  be  in  compliance.  Fair 
employment  ordinances  are  in  effect  in  30 
cities,  all  outside  the  South.  Education  In 
the  value  of  fair  practices  is  carried  out, 
with  enforcement  held  in  reserve  for  recalci- 
trants. Every  State  FEPC  has  survived 
initial  criticism  and  become  an  accepted 
branch  of  local  government. 

There  are  no  FEPC's  in  the  cities  or  States 
of  the  South,  nor  are  there  likely  to  be  so 
long  as  the  role  of  providing  equal  industrial 
opportunity  remains  confused  with  the 
nonpertinent  social  equality  asp>ects.  Be- 
hind much  southern  thinking  is  the  concept 
that  Negroes,  once  given  equal  wages  and 
places  beside  white  workers,  wUl  wish  to  use 
stores,  restaurants  and  parks  now  barred  to 
them.  On  these  points  the  .South  must 
eventually  make  Its  own  choice.  Mean- 
while there  are  a  growing  number  of  in- 
etsmces  where  Negroes  are  finding  Jobs  hith- 
erto reserved  for  whites,  such  as  the  case 
of  the  taxi  company  in  Baltimore  which 
hired  14  Negro  drivers  as  an  ezp>erlment  in 
the  beginning  of  1951  and  wound  up  the 
year  with  161  Negro  drivers,  without  any 
incidents  occurring. 

Government  defense  installations  in  the 
South  also  raise  the  problem,  since  there 
exists  a  President's  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Contract  Compliance  which  already 
has  in  hand  charges  of  discrimination  in 
atomic  installations  and  which,  perforce, 
must  attempt  to  see  that  the  national  policy 
is  enforced  wherever  Government  contracts 
are  performed. 

The  Contracts  Compliance  Committee  Is 
headed  by  Dwight  R.  O.  Palmer,  one  of  those 
industrialists  who  adopted  nondiscrimina- 
tion in  work  practice  dtiring  World  War  II. 
Slnglehanded,  Mr.  Palmer  in  1944  ended  a 
strike  threat  by  successfully  Introducing. 
Negro  girls  on  production  lines  alongside 
Arkansas  white  girls  at  his  St.  Louis  plant.' 
He  subsequently  opened  all  positions  to  Ne- 
groes in  seven  other  northern  plants.  He 
served  on  the  President's  Committee  Against 
Discrimination  In  the  Armed  Services,  the 
only  agency  to  date  which  has  successfully 
put  through  fair  employment  in  its  field  and 
dissolved  Itself. 

Since  every  defense  contract  bean  s  non- 
discrimination clavue.  the  Contracts  Com- 
pliance Committee  has  a  field  almost*&s  wide 
as  American  Industry  Itself.  Lacking  final 
enforcement  p>owers.  Its  ultimate  accomplish- 
ments will  depend  both  on  the  energy  with 
which  It  embraces  Its  task  and  on  the  supfKirt 
which  It  receives  from  Capitol  HUl  and  the 
White  House. 

There  is  an  Impressive  number  of  Indus- 
trialists and  employers  who  have  hired  Ne- 
groes in  many  Job  classifications  and  havtt 
been  pleased  at  the  practical  results  and  in 
their  own  consciences.  The  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews  for  8  years 
has  stimulated  seminars  in  large  indtistrisl 
plants  where  workers  themselves  examine 
their  personal  relationships  to  feUow  work- 
ers of  different  color  and  religion. 

Powerful  Influences  are  operating  against 
statutory  adoption  of  FEPC  measures.    In 
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the  lixunediate  portwar  period  such  bills 
nuuxaged  to  rcacli  the  floor  at  Congreaa. 
Since  then,  clotiire  procedures  have  been 
nuule  ao  InoperaUTC  that  all  clvU-rlghto  legis- 
lation muat  await  an  unXreezlng  of  a  tacti- 
cal situation  In  which  aoutherner*  on  Capi- 
tol Hill  have  Joined  hands  with  some  north- 
emen    to   abut   oS   even   dlacuaslon   oi    tbe 

Issuea.  

■conomlc  oppoaltlon  to  PKPC  cornea  from 
employers  either  too  timid  to  make  the  effort 

to  Integrate  Ne«?ro  workers  or  too  concerned 
with  keeping  Negroea  below  white  wage  rate*. 
Tlia  job  monopoiiea  and  higtier  rates  held 
by  some  unions  also  add  weight  to  social 
antipathies  and  political  tactics  as  drags 
against  lowering  the  employment  bars  to 
competent  Negro   workers. 

In  the  Armed  Force*,  striking  steps  have 
been  taken  against  racial  favoritism. 

A  decade  ago  the  Navy  believed  that  the 
general  enlistment  of  Negroes  would  lead  to 
disruptive  and  undermining  conditions. 
The  only  Negroes  afloat  served  in  the  mess. 
The  imperative  wtiich  began  the  change  was 
the  Navy's  war  need  for  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men.  In  1942  the  Navy  opened 
general  enlistments  to  Negroes.  In  1944  25 
auxiliary  ships  sailed  with  mixed  crews.  A 
year  later  segregated  boot  Ualning  was  abol- 
ished. After  the  war  a  Navy  order  lilted  all 
restrictions  on  Negro  eligibility  and  banned 
unusual  provisions  in  housing,  messing  and 
other  facUitles. 

The  policy  of  the  Navy  has  been  followed 
by  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  In  separate 
pledges  to  maintain  "equality  of  treatment 
and  opportunity  for  all  persons  without  re- 
gard to  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  "  This  pledge  has  been  fulfilled  In 
Korea,  where  the  Army  aboll&hed  its  separate 
Negro  regiments  and  is  gradully  changing 
over  to  a  policy  of  complete  Integration.  Of- 
ficers and  men  In  all  services  retain  some- 
thing of  their  local  attitudes.  The  inte- 
gration program  is  still  part  paper,  part 
practice.  Yet.  Into  whatever  adventures  in 
world  defense  Soviet  aggression  may  lead  us. 
nondiscrimination  is  the  principle  upon 
which  we  are  committed  to  organize  and 
employ  our  armed  might. 

As  citizens,  American  Negroes  are  achiev- 
ing new  rights  in  all  sections  of  the  United 
States,  although  their  present  positions  must 
be  measured  In  relation  to  some  originally 
very  low  water  marks. 

Recent  gains  in  the  right  to  an  education 
are  particularly  Impressive.  Negroes  are  now 
admitted  to  State-supported  graduate  schools 
In  eight  of  the  fourteen  southern  States  and 
at  the  college  level  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. This  change  was  effected  by  suits  to 
compel  State-supported  colleges  to  admit 
Negroes  whenever  they  did  not  have  facUlttea 
equal  to  those  of  white  students.  While 
the  courts  have  so  far  refused  to  change  the 
"equal  but  separate"  doctrine,  the  fact  of 
about  200  Negro  graduate  students  being  ac- 
cepted without  violence  In  southern  Institu- 
tions Is  in  Itself  revolutionary.  The  first 
Negro  to  enter  the  University  of  Arkansas 
Law  School  was  at  the  beginning  segregated 
In  the  basement,  later  placed  behind  bar- 
riers in  a  schoolroom,  and  finally  accepted  by 
Btudents  as  an  eating  companion  and  mem- 
ber   of   their    baseball    team. 

Twenty  private  white  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  the  South  now  admit  Negroes. 
The  first  Integrated  primary  schools  are  at 
Federal  Installations  in  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina,  one  school  In  the  latter  State  hav- 
ing a  Negro  teacher.  Several  Southern  State 
imlyersltles  are  stlU  holdouts  against  accept- 
ing Negro  graduate  students.  In  Georgia 
there  Is  a  threat  to  withhold  all  legislative 
appropMrlatlons  for  schools  should  the  courts 
force  acceptance  of  Negroes. 

Perhaps  the  most  explosive  area  In  white- 
Kegro  relationships  is  that  of  housing. 

There  are  now  150  public  bousing  au- 
thorities following  a  policy  of  nonsegrega- 
Uon.  The  peaceable  living  together  cX  Ne- 
groes and  whites  In  many  of  these  projects 


1»  affirmative  proof  that  It  can  be  done,  but 
that  violence  may  occur  at  the  first  attempt 
to  move  into  white  areas  U  aU  too  well  illus- 
trated by  recent  incidents  in  northern  and 
southern  citle«.  Last  year's  riot  in  Cicero, 
m.,  brought  on  by  the  admission  of  one  Ne- 
gro tenant,  lasted  for  3  days,  caused  destruc- 
tion of  the  building  by  a  mob  of  4.000  whites 
and  ended  with  tl>e  indictment  of  the  apart- 
ment owner  for  renting  to  the  Negro  In  Mi- 
ami, dynamite  bombe  wrecked  a  new  apart- 
ment when  the  owners  announced  Negro  oc- 
cupancy. Dallas  and  Atlanta  have  also  had 
bombings  for  the  same  cause.  The  balance 
c/f  credit  and  debit  In  houatng  is  a  precarious 
one. 

In  the  1944  Presidential  elections,  one  and 
a  half  mlllior  Negroes  cast  ballots,  in  1948 
the  number  bad  increased  to  three  and  a 
half  million.  Conscious  that  they  are  often 
the  balance  of  power  between  Democrat  and 
Republican  voters  In  key  Northern  States, 
Negro  voters  are  making  themselves  a  factor 
with  which  politicians  must  reckon.  This  is 
Increasingly  true  in  the  South,  where,  dur- 
ing the  last  20  years,  all  States  but  five  have 
removed  the  poll-tax  requirement.  The 
abolishment  of  white  primaries  in  the  South 
has  given  Negroes  a  voice  In  affairs.  In  last 
summer's  gubernatorial  primaries  In  Mis- 
sissippi 20.000  Negroes  voted,  and  there  was 
the  further  Innovation  of  no  race-baiting  in 
the  campaign  speeches.  Negro  candidates 
were  elected  last  year  to  city  councils  in 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina,  the  majority 
of  those  voting  for  them  being  white  peo- 
ple. Obstacles  to  exercise  of  the  franchise 
still  exist  for  Negroes,  yet  the  post-belluin 
device  of  making  Negroes  answer  compli- 
cated questions  In  order  to  qualify  has  almost 
disappeared. 

While  violence  Is  still  used  to  intimidate 
Negroes,  In  both  the  North  and  the  South, 
the  practice  of  mobs  engaging  In  public 
lynchings  has  disappeared.  Public  orgies  of 
the  Ku  Klux  Klan  have  llltewlse  been  laughed 
and  legislated  out  of  existence.  Plorlda. 
Georgia  and  South  Carolina  recently  passed 
and  are  upholding  antl-masklng  legislation. 
In  mid-May  a  Federal  District  Court  In  North 
Carolina  struck  a  new  blow  against  the  Kiar^ 
by  Invoking  the  antl-ktdnapplng  law. 

W^hat  violence  remains  has  gone  \iiKler- 
ground,  in  the  form  of  secret  dynamlttngs 
such  as  that  In  which  the  Negro  leader 
Harry  T.  Moore  and  his  wife  were  killed  in 
Morlda  laat  Christmas  Eve.  The  sort  of  vio- 
lence which  police  ofHcers  can  do  under  the 
secrecy  of  custody  has  recently  had  a  dis- 
turbing Increase  Negroes  country-wide  were 
a  majority  of  these  victims.  Thirty-three 
Negroes  and  seven  whites  were  killed  last 
year  while  in  the  hands  of  police. 

On  the  credit  side,  for  the  Soutti.  81  cities 
In  thirteen  Southern  States  now  employ  441 
uniformed  and  plainclothes  Negro  police  offi- 
cers. Many  streets  in  the  South  have  been 
made  vastly  safer  for  both  whites  and  Negroes 
under  patrol  of  the  Negro  In  uniform. 

No  accounting  of  Negro  citizenship  can 
make  sectional  generalities  stick.  It  is  more 
absurd — perhaps  more  dangero\is — for  the 
North  to  damn  the  South  entirely  as  racist 
(or  vice  versa)  than  It  is  for  Russia  to  peddle 
Indictments  against  us.  Evidences  aplenty, 
scattered  Nation-wide,  exist  to  reveal  a  yearn- 
ing to  earn  self-respect  by  adjusting  old 
wrongs  done  Negroes.  There  are  wheels 
within  wheels. 

The  American  Red  Cross  last  year  elimi- 
nated race  notations  from  blood  donations. 
Memphis  baik,ed,  yet  white  citizens  of  Mem- 
phis in  turn  balked  at  the  local  refusal  to 
accept  the  national  ruling. 

State  officials  breathed  defiance  at  opening 
Georgia  white  schools  to  Negroes,  yet  Atlanta 
permitted  an  unsegregated  meeting  of  the 
NAACP. 

Miami  knew  the  shame  of  bombs  thrown 
to  intimidate  Negroes.  Jews,  and  Catholics. 
Yet  Miami  twice  voted  for  clearance  of  Negro 
slums,  sat  unsegregated  to  hear  Marian  An- 


derson, has  the  largest  Negro  police  force  In 
the  South,  has  opened  Its  new  library  to  Ne- 
groes, is  petitioning  its  county  oommisston 
for  a  community  eotindl,  has  a  university 
whose  football  team  played  against  Nagroea 
on  the  University  of  Iowa  and  Pltuburgh 
teams,  and  which  offers  its  students  the  only 
full  undergraduate  curricula  In  human  rela- 
tions in  the  country. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  the  Christian  con- 
gregations in  the  United  States  list  a  mix- 
ture of  racial  grtnipe  on  their  membcrahlp 
rolls,  yet  the  southern  branch  of  tbs  Preaby- 
terian  church  last  year  admitted  Negroes 
into  church  business  meetings  for  the  first 
time  in  91  years. 

The  sum  of  it  is  a  multiplicity  oX  advances. 
constantly  challenged  at  local  and  national 
levels,  even  aometunes  met  with  violent  re- 
sistance The  record,  however,  is  not  what 
CommunUts,  local  and  Ifuacovlte.  say  It  Is 
But  neither  Is  It  a  good  enr.ugh  record  to  be 
complacent  about  In  our  endeavors  to  win 
the  good  will  of  the  sensitive  and  susptctova 
colored  peoples  of  the  world  upon  whose  al- 
liance with  us  the  future  so  closely  depends. 


The  MacDonaldt   of   EaftaBil:    RtBuy 
•JiJ  Malcolm — Like  Father  Like  S«b7 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMlNSKi 

or  Nxw  JtasET 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8KNTAT1VES 
Tuesdav,  June  24,  1952 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  in- 
teresting BnUsh  family  has  «ervetl  the 
Government  oJT  Great  Britain  In  our  gen- 
eration— the  MacOonalds  of  England. 
Ramaay,  former  Prime  Uiiuster.  and  his 
son.  Malcolm.  Colonial  Secretary  in 
Southeast  Asia,  now  en  route  to  Japan. 

Both  backed  the  wrong  horse.  The 
qtjestion  Ls.  will  Malcolm  admit  it? 

In  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  spring 
Of  1933.  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain.  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs,  Interpolated  the 
Prime  Minister.  He  cautioned  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  against  doing  business  with  Hit- 
ler and  told  him  that  Britain's  tradtUons 
counted  for  herself,  and  for  the  world. 

You  know  the  rest. 

Later,  Mr.  MacDonald's  son.  Malcolm, 
served  In  the  Colonial  OfUce.  He  opposed 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  He  favored  doing 
business  with  Red  Clnna. 

To  Ramsay,  Hitler  meant  good  busi- 
ness. To  Malcolm.  Mao  Tse-tung  meant 
the  same. 

Will  Malcolm  yet  learn  from  his 
father's  and  his  own  mistake?  Toler- 
ance toward  tyranny  Is  absurd.  I  trust 
bis  visit  to  Japan  will  serve  the  intere«ts 
of  freedom. 


Keep  Sports  Clean 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  KTW  TOEK 

IN  THE  HCDfiE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  19S2 

Mr.    CLEMENTE.      Mr.    Speaker,    on 
September  14.  1951. 1  introduced  House 


#' 


Resolution  412.  to  create  a  select  com- 
mittee to  investigate  all  phases  of  foot- 
ball, basketball,  baseball,  boxing,  racing, 
and  all  other  sporting  events. 

My  prime  target  is  to  drive  out  the 
criminal  element  which  has  wormed  its 
way  into  sports  and  is  controlling  them. 

Robert  K.  Chrlstenberry,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  State  Athletic  Commi.sslon, 
has  written  an  article  entitled  "My  Rug- 
ged Education  in  Boxing."  This  marine 
veteran  of  World  War  I  is  meeting  the 
problem  of  gangster  control  of  boxing 
with  renewed  vigor.  There  are  a  great 
many  powerful  forces  involved  and  I 
believe  that  with  a  concerted  effort  the 
sport  could  be  brought  out  of  the  mire. 
Robert  Chrlstenberry  Is  making  a  stren- 
uous effort  to  free  boxing  in  New  York 
from  men  such  as  Prank  Carbo,  a  lowly 
gunman  who  rose  to  become  the  over- 
lord of  boxing's  underworld ;  Eddie  Coco, 
manager  of  Rocky  Graziano,  who  was 
sentenced  to  a  life  term  for  a  Florida 
murder  and  has  been  out  on  bail  pend- 
ing appeal  of  conviction  last  June;  James 
Plumerl.  alias  Jimmy  Doyle,  a  convicted 
extortionist,  veteran  of  the  garment- 
trades  racket,  who  has  been  cutting  in 
on  boxers"  earnings  for  years  as  a  behind- 
the-scenes  manager  of  a  succession  of 
fighters;  Felix  Bocchlcchio,  of  Camden. 
N.  J.,  tough  promoter  with  a  long  crimi- 
nal record,  manager  of  Jersey  Joe  Wal- 
cott,  heavyweight  champion  of  the  world. 

The  following  article  by  Robert  K. 
Chrlstenberry.  app>earing  in  the  June  9 
Issue  of  Life,  pwlnts  up  some  of  the  scars 
which  have  been  inflicted  on  boxing 
under  the  control  of  these  unsavory 
characters : 

Mr    RUOGED    EmJCATIOH    IM    BOXINO 

(By  Robert  K.  Chrlstenberry,  chairman.  New 
York  State  Athletic  Commission) 

The  rugged  sport  of  boxing  In  America, 
often  scsrred  by  scandal  but  bearing  some 
honorable  scars  as  well,  is  approaching  the 
gravest  crialB  In  Its  history. 

Two  serious  problems,  gangsters  Influence 
and  the  threat  of  monopoly  control,  have 
combined  to  produce  this  crisis.  It  will  \>e 
resolved  In  one  of  two  ways.  Either  control 
of  the  sport  will  be  wrested  from  those  who 
threaten  It.  or  the  boxing  game  as  we  know 
It  today,  attended  by  big  purses,  big  audi- 
ences, and  big  ballyhoo,  should  t>e  outlawed. 

The  crisis  may  arrive  sooner  In  New  York 
State  than  elsewhere.  In  New  York  we  are 
embarked  on  a  cure-or-klU  reform  move- 
ment which,  because  of  the  huge  stakes  and 
powerful  forces  Involved,  may  turn  Into  a 
true  battle  of  the  century.  The  aim  of  this 
effort  Is  nothing  less  than  to  make  boxing 
safe  for  the  fighters,  unsafe  for  the  mobsters, 
and  fit  for  the  paying  customers  and  televi- 
sion spectators. 

To  meet  one  of  these  problems  head-on  our 
commission  has  summoned  the  International 
Boxing  Club  and  its  offlcers  to  appear  at  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  their  licenses 
should  be  sutpended  or  revoked.  We  have 
confronted  these  people  with  specific  charges, 
which  they  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
answer,  dealing  with  their  control  over  cham- 
pions and  other  leading  boxers,  over  indoor 
and  outdoor  arenas,  and  over  the  inunensly 
profitable  rights  to  radio  and  T\'  fight  broad- 
casts. Ours  is  a  more  urgent  inquiry  than 
that  of  the  Government,  which  has  sued 
IBC  as  a  /nonopoiy  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  but  may  not  be  able  to  bring 
It  to  trial  for  years. 

Our  action  is  not  necessarily  a  declaration 
of  war  tut  a  thorough  exploration  of  the 
present  practices  of  the  International  Box- 


ing Club  and  of  Its  multimillionaire  presi- 
dent. James  D.  Norris.  Jr.  (Life,  Oct.  15). 
Together  they  represent  the  biggest  single  in- 
fluence that  shows  above  the  surface  In  box- 
ing. Below  that  surface  lurks  another,  more 
arrogant.  Infinitely  more  outrageous  influ- 
ence: The  underworld's. 

Against  this  evU  we  have  declared  war. 

Along  Jacobs  Beach  (the  fight  crowd's  base 
on  Forty-ninth  Street  near  Madison  Square 
Garden)  and  In  boxing  circles  from  coast  to 
coast  this  menace  is  known,  and  feared,  as 
"The  Combination."  The  fuU  extent  of  the 
Invasion  of  the  game  by  Its  ringleaders,  a 
clique  of  hoodlums,  racketeers  and  sure- 
thing  gamblers.  Is  being  examined  by  our 
own  and  other  investigators.  Its  exact  Units 
with  the  parent  syndicates  of  organized 
crime  are  being  traced.  Its  greatest 
weapon — a  tight,  brutal  control  of  the  ap- 
proaches by  which  a  boxer  fights  his  way  into 
our  blg-clty  arenas — is  under  investigation. 

It  is  already  a  matter  of  record  that  crooks 
have  fixed  fights  in  the  coiirse  of  pulling  off 
betting  coups.  More  Important,  they  have 
muscled  in  on  fighters,  managers,  and  pro- 
moters to  fleece  them  of  their  earnings.  They 
have  punished  soma  who  have  resisted  by 
maklns;  It  difficult  or  Impossible  for  them  to 
get  matches,  while  rewarding  their  captives 
with  strings  of  reputation-building  victories 
over  push-overs.  They  have  grabbed  control 
of  scores  of  fighters  in  many  States,  buying 
and  selling  thsm  like  so  many  race  horses— 
and  in  some  cases  a  fighter,  like  a  race  horse, 
does  not  even  know  who  or  how  many  have 
bought  into  his  contract.  There  is  also  some 
evidence  that  these  croolts  have  grabbed 
championship  titles  too. 

The  twin  problems  of  monopoly  and  mob 
Infiuence  are  Inextricably  mixed  because  a 
monojKJly  situation  is  a  simplified,  made-to- 
order  target  for  criminals.  Thus  the  assur- 
ance of  free  competition  can  in  itself  hurt 
the  gangster  set:  it  disperses  their  target. 
But  until  the  gangsters  are  dispersed,  and 
slapped  down  and  out  of  the  game,  boxing 
will  not  be  able  to  call  its  soul  lU  own. 

If  I  had  known  last  fall  what  I  have  learned 
since.  I'm  not  sure  I  would  have  taken  on 
this  new  Job.  Perhaps  I  was  naive  to  feel 
that  not  everybody  in  the  fight  game  was  a 
rascal.  By  now.  8  months  later,  I  know  I  was 
right,  for  I  htve  come  to  know  many  clean 
and  honorable  men  who  are  a  credit  to  box- 
ing. A  lot  more  nice,  clean  people  would 
enter  It,  I  believe,  if  they  were  not  under  the 
Impression  that  they  would  have  to  mix  with 
the  most  undesirable  elements  of  our  society. 
They  would  be  shocked,  as  I  have  been,  to 
lear.i  how  true  that  Impression  Is.  and  how 
far  the  criminals  have  moved  in  from  the 
fringe  to  crowd  the  game's  decent  people 
Into  an  ever  smaller  corner. 

I  was  naive  In  other  wajrs  too,  when  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey  called  me  to  Albany 
September  24  and  asked  me  to  succeed 
Colonel  Eddie  Eagan.  who  had  resigned  as 
commission  chairman.  I  had  followed  box- 
ing off  and  on  since  1810  when  some  of  us 
youngsters  in  Milan,  Term.,  got  an  account 
of  the  Johnson -Jefleries  fight  in  Reno  over 
the  telegraph  ticker  at  the  station.  I  had 
done  a  little  boxing  and  wrestling  In  the 
Marines  and  could  honestly  say  that  I  show 
no  talent  for  it.  I  had  seen  several  of 
Joe  Louis  fights,  and  barely  missed  another. 
In  Chicago,  when  I  bent  over  to  pick  up  a 
bag  at  peanuts  and  looked  up  to  find  the 
Louls'-Klng  Levlnsky  fight  was  over. 

I  also  knew,  like  many  followers  of  the 
sport,  that  "piece  men" — dividing  up  con- 
trol of  a  fighter  among  them — were  not  a 
postwar  Invention  of  the  sports  writers.  I 
shared  the  common  knowledge  that  Italian 
Heavyweight  Primo  Camera,  perhaps  unwit- 
tingly, had  been  sliced  so  expertly  by  a  syn- 
dicate led  by  the  notorious  Owney  Madden 
that  he  went  home  to  Italy  with  less  than 
•7(X) — a  thousandth  of  his  earnings  from  his 
triumphant  American  tour.  But  I  was  Just 
a  fan.  not  an  expert,  and  all  X  knew  about 


the  crooks  In  boxing  was  what  I'd  read  in  the 
papers  under  the  bylines  of  crusading  box- 
ing writers. 

I  decided  to  accept  the  job.  I  wasn't  ths 
first  new  commissioner  to  plead  ignorance. 
Jim  Parley  had  done  It  with  Al  Smith,  and 
the  governor  had  said,  "Pine — that  qualifies 
you  to  be  chairman."  and  Farley  had  been  a 
strong  one. 

Governor  Dewey  was  alarmed  about  the 
itate  of  boxing  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
He  was  concerned  about  the  so-called  iron 
curtain  that  surrounded  it,  a  curtain  that 
most  boxers  could  not  punch  their  way 
through  on  ability  alone.  He  was  most  con- 
cerned about  the  safety  of  fighters,  as  was 
the  public  after  a  series  of  deaths  ending 
with  the  fatal  knockout  of  George  nores  in 
the  Garden. 

The  Governor  handed  me  a  program  of 
drastic  reform.  It  called  for  new  safety 
measures  in  and  out  of  the  ring,  for  open 
conduct  of  all  the  business  of  boxing  and  for 
measures  to  insure  free  and  equal  competi- 
tion. It  concluded:  "Managers,  matchmak- 
ers and  promoters  must  be  men  who  can 
stand  public  scrutiny.  Boxing  has  always 
had  a  powerful  influence  on  our  youth  and 
It  must  be  a  clean  Influence." 

It  was  a  big  order.  I  told  Governor  Dewey 
I'd  do  the  best  I  could  and  returned  to  New 
York  where,  one  night  later,  my  education 
began  with  a  challenge  that  was  like  a  slap 
In  the  face.  At  the  Polo  Grounds,  Feather- 
weight Champion  Sandy  Saddler  defended 
his  title  against  ex-Champion  Willie  Pep  In 
the  foulest  exhibition  of  rtile  flouting  I  had 
ever  seen.  They  kneed  each  other,  gouged 
each  other,  wrestled  each  other  and  Referee 
Ray  Miller  to  the  canvas,  and  broke  nearly 
every  rule  In  the  book.  It  was  a  fight  that 
would  have  disgraced  a  back  alley,  let  alone 
millions  of  living  rooms.  At  ringside,  after 
Pep  quit,  I  had  to  make  my  first  decision — 
to  hold  up  the  purses  and  call  a  public  hear- 
ing. Ten  dajrs  later  the  commission  revoked 
Pep's  license,  suspended  Saddler  indefinitely, 
and  suspended  and  fined  his  manager.  Char- 
ley Johnston,  for  an  un^irovoked  outburst 
against  a  commission  doctor. 

That  kind  of  challenge  was  easily  dealt 
with.  The  offense  was  committed  under  our 
noses,  the  offenders  were  in  our  hands,  and 
the  State's  duty  was  clear.  But  the  real 
challenge  to  the  authority  of  the  State,  and 
to  public  decency,  came  from  a  source  that 
made  Pep  and  Saddler  by  compartson  a  pair 
of  Boy  Scoirts.  That  source  was  the  com- 
bination, and  I  was  to  learn  that  It  is  one 
thing  to  read  about  It,  but  quite  another  to 
have  It  as  your  adversary. 

Undisputed  head  of  the  combination,  the 
reputed  underworld  king  of  boxing,  is  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Frank  Carbo.  It  Is  an  open 
secret  in  the  sports  world  that  a  nod  from 
Carbo  can  be  the  turning  point  In  a  boxer's 
career.  What  is  not  so  well  known  is  that 
Frankie  Carbo  and  his  colleagues  influence 
the  fate  of  perhaps  two-thirds  of  all  the 
United  States  boxers  who  are  going  anywhere 
or  have  arrived — the  "working  fighters"  who 
get  regular  employment  in  the  big  arenas. 
In  return  for  being  delivered  into  the  hands 
of  the  mob,  these  boxers  by  some  magic  get 
good  billings  in  New  York.  Miami,  PhUadel- 
phla,  Chicago,  Detroit,  or  Baltimore.  For 
those  whose  managers  spurn  Carbo's  helping 
hand  the  road  is  longer  and  rockier,  leading 
through  boxing's  backwater  towns. 

What  manner  of  man  is  this  whp  pulls 
the  strings  that  make  managers  and  fighters 
dance?  Frankie  Carbo  (alias  Paul  John 
Carbo,  Prank  Tucker,  etc.)  is  a  graduate  gtm- 
inan  who  has  been  described  as  "one  of  the 
nicest  killers  you  could  ever  meet."  Very 
well  dressed  and  moderately  well  spoken,  he 
Is  a  gray-haired,  solidly  buUt  feUow,  known 
to  have  a  pleasant  manner  except  when 
crossed.  He  is  credited  with  a  genius  for  or- 
ganisation and  a  memory  for  small  details 
and  exact  sums  that  flabbergasts  his  auditor. 
He  has  floating  headquarters  along  Jacobs 
Beach,    two    blocks    from    our    commtasion 
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o(Bc««.  In  the  days  when  Mike  Jacobe  ran 
the  boxing  buslneM.  Carbo  wa«  alwaya  In 
and  out  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Sporting 
dub  offle€«.  He  no  longer  frequent*  Leu 
StlUman's  •weat-drenched  gymnaaium  where 
moet  fighter*  train  In  New  York,  but  he  often 
Ic  aeen  lunching  with  cronlea  at  the  Broad- 
way reataurantc.  He  attends  moat  ma]or 
flghta  and  often  the  celebrations  held  Id  con- 
iMction  with  them. 

Carbo  U  a  former  bookie  who  still  lovea 
bettlnc:— «ep«cially  on  winners — and  the  size 
of  the  b€U  that  he  and  the  nu5b  get  down 
on  weekly  fights  makes  the  boxers'  pursee 
look  like  small  change.  The  Federal  Uz  on 
bookies  haa  set  the  Carbo  group  to  betting 
among  themselves  when  their  Ijeards.  or 
front  men.  caa't  find  well-heeled  stickers 
around  the  country.  This  has  made  the  bet- 
ting more  cutthroat  than  erer,  but  Carbo 
can  afford  It.  In  one  9-month  postwar  pe- 
riod. Dtrtrlct  Attorney  Frank  8.  H05;an  found, 
Carbo  deposited  more  than  •300.000  in  a 
Mew  York  bank. 

cASBO'a  coLixmoif 
Although  not  a  liceofied  manager  of  boxers 
In  New  Tork.  Carbo  sterna  to  enjoy  owning 
a  few.  Just  as  an  art  dealer  will  own  two  or 
three  paintlags  that  strike  his  fancy.  In 
1936.  after  one  of  his  several  arrests  on  mur- 
der charges.  Carbo  IdentOiled  hlmselX  as  part 
owner  of  Babe  EUsko.  then  middleweight 
champion.  Responsible  reporters  have  at- 
tributed to  him  an  interest  in  Freddy  Steele, 
Al  BostaJt.  Solly  Krleger.  and  JaJce  LaKotU, 
when  they  took  their  turns  at  holding  the 
title.  (Bay  Robinson,  who  holds  the  title 
now,  has  never  been  asaoclated  with  him). 
Carbo 's  method,  it  seems,  when  he  sees  a 
boxer  he  wants,  is  simply  to  go  to  the  man- 
ager and  inform  him  that  he  wanta  "in." 
He  keeps  it  legal  by  offering  a  price.  Just  as 
if  he  were  exercising  the  right  of  eminent 
domain.  Thus  the  names  of  Johnny  Greco, 
Chalky  Wright,  Cecil  Hud^n.  Cleo  Shans, 
and  Walter  (  "Popeye")  Woods  have  been 
mentioned  as  objects  of  Carbo's  consuming 
Interest  at  one  time  or  another. 

A  peacemaker  In  disputes  within  the  com- 
bination. Carbo  makes  money  coming  and 
going  from  basing:  h«  often  abarea  certain 
promoters'  profits  in  matches  he  lielped  to 
make.  But  for  the  right  people  he  is  al- 
ways ready  to  do  a  favor,  lor  free.  When 
Prank  Costello  became  interested  in  two  New 
Orleans  boxers,  Bernard  and  Maxie  Docusen. 
and  when  Ooetelio's  brother -In-iaw.  WUilam 
(  "Bonnie")  Gelgerman,  became  their  man- 
•g«r.  Carbo  helped  them  get  matches  in  New 
York.  He  did  the  8am»  for  Mickey  Cohen, 
when  that  Los  Angeles  haberdasiier  sent 
his  lightweight.  WlUle  Joyce,  East. 

Carbo  was  not  always  such  a  big  wheel. 
A  decade  ago,  while  promoting  fights  from 
Seattle,  be  was  Indicted  for  a  Murder,  Inc., 
kiillng,  but  only  as  a  trlggerman.  The  vic- 
tim was  Harry  ("Big  Oreenle")  Schacter,  a 
fugitive  from  Louis  (Lepke)  Buchalter's  mob, 
and  the  execution  date  was  Thanksgiving 
Xve.  1839.  in  Los  Angeles.  Of  all  those  In- 
dicted. Including  the  late  "Buggsy  "  Siegel, 
L«pike.  and  Harry  ("Champ")  Segal,  now  a 
minor  Carbo  satellite,  only  Prank  Carbo  went 
to  trial.  One  witness  put  him  at  the  murder 
scene,  and  another,  who  clapped  her  hands 
five  times  to  simulate  the  shots  that  dropped 
Schacter,  pointed  to  Carbo  In  court  as  the 
man  who  had  fled  the  scene  with  a  cigar 
clencbad  In  his  teeth. 

TiM  story  is  related  in  the  book.  Murder. 
Inc..  and  ends  in  anticlimax.  After  53 
hours  erf  deliberation  a  hung  Jury  let  Carbo 
go,  and  he  was  never  retried.  For  ail  his 
arrests  Car  bo  has  beaten  the  rap  every  time 
but  once.  In  a  Bronx  pool  haU  in  1994, 
Carbo  (known  in  the  neighborhood  as  "Jim 
the  Wop")  shot  and  killed  unarmed  Al 
Weber,  a  butcher.  In  a  quarrel  over  a  stolen 
taxleab.  Charged  with  first -degree  murder, 
Carbo  was  not  brought  to  trial  xmtll  8  years 
later.  He  pleaded  pullty  to  a  redur^d  charge 
«tf  manslaughter  and   was  sentenced   to  7>4 


to  15  years  In  prison  but  was  paroled  after 
less  than  a  year    to  go  on  to  greater  things. 

The  Carbo  combine  rarely  fixes  a  fight  be- 
cause the  word  gets  around  too  easily  Even 
when  everybody  knows  "the  fix  Is  In  '  for 
a  fight  to  be  thrown,  proof  Is  practically  Im- 
po^lble  to  get.  In  1947  there  was  a  mera> 
crahle  bout  between  Jake  LaMotta  and 
Billy  Fox.  LAMotta.  then  known  as  the  un- 
crowned middleweight  king,  was  a  heavy 
favorite  until  a  few  hours  before  the  fight. 
Then  a  flood  of  Fox  m<jney  poured  in.  as 
the  papers  reported  later,  and  the  book- 
makers ran  for  cover.  In  the  ring  Fox 
punched  away  at  LaMotta.  seemingly  at 
will,  until  the  referee  stopped  it.  giving  Fox 
the  v^tory.  There  was  a  flurry  of  lnves> 
tigatlons,  but  since  neither  Carbo  nor  any- 
body else  would  talk,  they  came  to  nothing. 

Next  to  Carbo  the  most  notorious  char- 
acter In  the  combine  Is  Frank  (  "BUnky") 
Palermo,  known  in  Phllade'phla  as  a 
strutting,  gravel-voiced  numbers -racket  op- 
erator. "Bllnky.  "  ao-called  because  i>f  an 
eye  affliction,  owned  Billy  Fox,  LaMotta  s  In- 
glorious conqueror.  In  his  home  town  he  is 
ths  manager  of  record  of  Oan  Bucceronl. 
Coley  Wailaoe.  Oarencs  Henry.  Welterweight 
Jobnay  Saxtoti  end  former  Lightweight 
Champion  Ike  Williams  In  New  Tork  he 
has  no  license  aa  a  manager  An  associate 
of  Palermo.  Herman  ( "Maggsy  )  Taylor. 
Philadelphia  promoter,  testified  to  the  Ke- 
fauver  Committee  that  BUiiky  s  list  of  fight- 
ers actually  totals  a  score  or  more.  It  !• 
the  moet  active  ttaMe  operating  today. 

Palermo's  boxers  tend  to  run  up  qualities  of 
victories,  refardleas  of  quality  Take  Johnny 
Saxton,  the  welterwel(;bt  whose  manager 
of  record  Is  Palermo.  In  PennsNlvanla,  and 
Trainer  Bill  Miller  in  New  York— a  drcxtm- 
satnce  we  are  Investigating.  Saxton  la  a 
perfectly  good  fighter,  but  some  of  his  flghta 
have  been  won  wHh  curloui  eaae.  In  one, 
at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Referee  Ruby 
Goldstein  stopped  the  fight  becaiise  Lirlo 
Mlnelll,  Saston*e  ofipoeent.  was  reluctant  to 
throw  a  punch.  MlaeUt  testified  later  to 
our  commlBBlon  that  he  was  "too  confused" 
by  Sexton's  style. 

In  another  fight  at  the  Garden  I  have  to 
actnowledge  that  Saxton  was  badly  mis- 
matched, by  our  apprt>val  of  a  last- minute 
substitution,  wtth  Leater  Pelton  of  Detroit. 
This  poor  exhibition  ended  when  the  un- 
happy Felton  was  disposed  of  by  disquali- 
fication. A  wlaecracklng  sportswrlter 
summed  It  up  disgustedly,  "I've  seen  better 
fights  la  the  lobby  at  the  Astor." 

Anothor  sidelight  on  Palermo,  and  an  In- 
dication of  his  good  connections,  is  the  fact 
that  he  has  been  arrested  on  ntany  charges — 
from  assault  and  battery  to  keeping  a  dis- 
orderly club — but  unlike  Carbo  be  has  never 
been  convicted  at  a  felony,  only  misdemean- 
ors. Several  years  he  received  a  pardon  on 
reeommendatlon  from  the  Pennsylvania 
parole  board 

Palermo  Kppeared  before  the  Illinois  Box- 
ing Commlsalon  last  March  for  a  quick  hear- 
ing on  his  licenses,  so  that  he  could  second 
Dee  WUllams  In  a  fight  with  Chuck  Havey. 
Commissioner  Joseph  Trlner,  swearing  him 
In,  asked  If  he  wanted  counsel.  "Gentle- 
men, I  have  nothing  to  bide  and  dent  need 
no  legal  advice."  said  Palermo.  On  second 
thoxight  he  asked  that  Truman  Gibson,  sec- 
retary of  the  IBC,  represent  him.  Gibson 
obliged.  Asked  If  he  had  ever  been  convicted 
of  a  felony,  Palermo  said.  "Never."  Asked 
about  other  erlmes,  he  turned  to  Gibson, 
who  said  he  didn't  have  to  answer.  Palermo 
decided  he'd  answer  anyway.  He  brandished 
his  pardon  and  a  letter  from  his  lawyer  and 
announced.  "I  am  a  married  man  with  five 
children  any  father  should  be  proud  of.  I 
raised  them  myself.  I've  never  been  arrested 
for  the  last  17  years  and  don  t  know  why  a 
man  can't  live  It  down." 

The  DUnols  commission  didnt  let  him  sec- 
ond Dee  WUllams  that  week,  but  It  later  re- 
atored  him  to  its  good  graces  as  a  manager. 


The  eommlsslon  evidently  was  unaware  that 
Palermo  bad  been  convicted  of  contempt 
of  a  Philadelphia  racket  grand  Jury  last  year, 
or  that  he  had  been  arrested  on  charges  of 
conspiracy,  carrying  weapons,  and  threats  to 
kill  the  year  before,  after  a  numbers -racket 
aquabbls  led  to  a  gun  battle  and  automobile 
craab. 

The  Question  of  Palermo's  New  York  ststus 
cams  ap  this  ^>rtug.  I  called  for  his  file  and 
found  he  had  been  licensed  but  had  net  asked 
to  renew  his  license  when  It  expired.  HI* 
file  now  bears  the  notation  not  to  give  hlna 
a  license  without  a  public  bearing 

The  Carbo  combine  does  much  of  its  work 
through  a  small  army  of  lesser  fry  and 
stooges  It  is  an  army  that  rides  in  Cadli« 
lacs,  while  Uie  rsal  foot  soldiers  of  boxing, 
the  fighters,  do  the  roadwork.  Here  is  a 
partial  roster 

Jimmy  Plumerl.  alias  Doyle,  a  Lepke  mob- 
ster con  vie  ted  nf  extortion  16  years  ago  In 
the  garment- trades  racket  An  undercover 
manager  and  fixer  of  fights,  he  has  been 
cutting  In  on  boxers  since  the  time  of  Damif 
Webb,  fornier  Canadian   lightweight  Utllst. 

Felix  Bocchicchio,  hard-boiled,  small-time 
Cj^ndeo  promoter,  who  lured  Jersey  Joe 
Walcott  out  of  a  wartime  shipyard  Job  and 
onto  the  trail  that  led  to  the  heavyweight 
ehampionBhIp  of  the  world.  B'Nrchloehle 
(pronounced  "Bo-kee-kee-o,"  according  to 
hl-s  business  csrd '  does  not  have  a  New  York 
license,  and  in  Walcott  s  two  fights  with  Jof 
Louis  be  was  not  allowed  to  wwk  as  a  second 
In  his  man's  cc^rner.  In  tlie  course  of  &  long* 
career  he  has  been  charged  with  pandering. 
Jail  breaking,  white  slavery,  bootlegging,  and 
felonious  aseault. 

Champ  Segal,  a  reetauratexir  and  licensed 
manager  (but  not  in  our  SUte »  of  Freddy 
Beshore.  Sal  Bellolse.  and  Artie  Towne.  Hie 
earlier  daim  to  fame:  he  was  indicted  aa 
driver  of  Carbo's  get-away  car  in  the  Schac- 
ter murder. 

Herman  Wallman.  known  to  the  fight 
crowd  as  Hymle  the  Mink,  a  furrier  who 
boasts  In  Interviews  of  his  Intimate  "'pal- 
shlp  "  with-  Carbo,  Wallman.  who  Ln  Chicago 
was  allowed  to  buy  the  privilege  of  manag- 
ing Joluiny  Bratton  for  $12,500.  aevna  upset 
that  I  am  critical  of  the  association  of  flght 
managers  with  people  like  Carbo.  Be  haa 
likened  me  to  a  Czar  of  Russia,  but  when 
his  license  comes  up  for  renewal  he  will  get 
a  full,  fair  hearing. 

WUlle  Ketchum.  whose  New  York  license 
as  manager  of  ex-Ughtwelght  Champion 
Jimmy  Carter  we  have  luspwnded.  He  has 
appealed,  and  can  regain  his  license  by  show- 
ing he  Is  not  an  employee,  associate,  or 
hanger-on  of  Cartw  and  Palermo. 

Worth  special  mention  Is  Eddie  Coco,  the 
man  behind  the  rise  of  Middleweight  Rocky 
GraJlano.  Coco  Is  a  study  In  scandal  His 
most  recent  conviction  was  for  second- 
degree  murder  11  months  ago  In  Miami, 
Where  he  wis  sentenced  to  life  imprison- 
ment. He  had  shot  an  automobile  washer 
when  the  man  asked  for  his  pay,  and  the 
State's  attorney  said  It  was  the  first  time  a 
white  man  had  been  sentenced  In  Florida 
In  a  Negro's  death. 

Shortly  after  Eddie  Coco  went  to  Jail  his 
friend.  Prank  Carbo.  went  to  Florida,  and 
shortly  after  that  Coco  was  out  again  on 
•26  000  bond  pending  his  appeal.  The  word 
is  that  Carbo  got  him  out. 

Coco  Is  still  oirt,  still  free  to  coach  Orail- 
ano.  In  Chicago,  before  Oranlano's  recent 
defeat  by  Ray  Robinson.  Orazlano  and  bis 
manager  of  record.  Irving  Cohen,  both  stated 
that  Coco  "had  12 «4  percent"  of  Graxlano, 
but  only  up  to  last  January  1.  We  Intend 
to  find  out  If  this  statement  Is  true.  We 
also  hope  to  be  able  to  prove,  or  disprove, 
the  reports  that  the  Chicago  flght,  like  other 
recent  Orazlano  bouts,  was  a  "benefit"  for 
Coco's  defense  fund. 

Orazlano  s  management  shows  how  a  boxer 
can  be  split  so  many  w.ays  that  be  hM  nc 
Idea   who   gats   what   part    of    his    eamlnga. 
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Coco  aaw  him  first,  when  he  was  a  tough 
street  fighter  on  the  Lower  East  Side.  He 
staked  him,  sent  him  to  trainer  Whltey  Blm- 
steln  and  forgot  about  him.  Some  time  later 
Coco  saw  Orazlano  flght,  was  Impressed  and 
had  a  flash  of  memory.  He  went  to  Irving 
Cohen,  by  then  managing  Orazlano,  and 
stated  his  claim  so  convincingly  that  Cohen 
moved  over — and  Coco  moved  In.  Then  still 
another  man  moved  In.  He  was  Jack  Healy, 
a  nightclub  entertainer  who  claimed  to  be 
the  only  man  who  could  see  to  It  that  Rocky 
showed  up  for  training  and  for  fights. 

Whether  the  three  of  them  knew  about  the 
two  $100,000  bribe  offers  that  Orazlano  de- 
scribed to  the  district  attorney  In  1947  (while 
falling  to  name  the  bribers).  I  do  not  know. 
Whether  the  three  of  them  were  equally 
happy  with  the  three-way  split  of  Orazlano. 
I  don't  know  either.  I  do  know  that  Irving 
Cohen  reported  to  us  that  he  was  beaten  by 
two  men  near  his  Brooklyn  home  after  try- 
ing to  WTlggle  out  of  the  financial  deal  that 
Coco  had  decreed. 

From  Carbo  to  Coco  all  these  characters. 
or  their  stsnd-lns,  do  business  with  the  le- 
gitimate promoters  of  boxing.  They  do  it, 
apparently,  as  Carbo  dictates. 

For  any  fighter  or  manager,  the  man  who 
opens  the  door  to  the  IBC  and  Its  arenas 
(or  slants  It  shut)  Is  Armand  Weill,  the  om- 
niscient matchmaker  who  Is  one  of  the 
shrewdest  men  In  boxing.  Al  Weill  Is  some- 
thing  of  an  enigma.  A  matchmaker  is  sup- 
pxjsed  to  be  Impartial,  yet  Weill  is  an  en- 
thusiastic partisan  at  ringside  and  loudly 
cheers  the  fighters  he  supports.  By  rights 
and  by  the  governor's  directive  a  matchmaker 
Is  supposed  to  be  a  man  "who  can  stand  pum- 
lie  scrutiny."  yet  Weill  has  been  reported  so 
often  with  Frank  Carbo  that  Intensive  scru- 
tiny of  their  relationship  Is  required,  to  see 
where  one  lesves  off  and  the  other  begins. 

They  have  been  aasoclated  a  long  time,  for 
Weill  knows  everybody,  having  been  In  box- 
ing 35  years  In  every  role  but  the  gladiator's. 
A  sardonic,  possibly  apocrjrphal  anecdote 
about  these  men  tells  how,  some  years  ago, 
Weill  had  a  partner  In  New  Haven  named 
Richard  Gray,  a  promoter.  They  developed 
and  managed  a  number  of  boxers  and  went 
halvers  on  all  of  them.  But  when  a  prom- 
laing  lightweight  who  later  became  cham- 
pion came  along.  Weill  claimed  both  halves 
by  right  of  discovery.  Gray  complained  eo 
bitterly  that  Weill  asked  his  friend  Carbo,  as 
a  favor,  to  go  up  to  New  Haven  and  pacify 
him. 

Carbo  agreed.  When  he  got  back  to  New 
Tork,  Weill  asked  him,  "Well,  did  you  get 
Gray   off  my   neck?" 

"Sure,  I  got  him  off  yoiir  neck."  said 
Carbo. 

"Then  he  won't  Insist  on  wanting  half  of 
roy  fighter?" 

"No."  said  Carbo.  "You  know,  this  Gray'a 
a  real  nice  guy — he  Just  gave  his  half  to 
me." 

Our  scrutiny  of  Al  Weill  must  Include  hla 
true  connection  with  Rocky  Marclano.  now 
No  2  contender,  after  Ezzard  Charles,  for 
Joe  Wolcott's  title.  Until  WeUl  became 
IBC  matchmaker  he  was  Marclano's  official 
manager.  Since  then,  he  contends,  he  has 
turned  Marclano  over  to  his  son,  Marty 
Weill  of  Dayton.  Now  Marclano  Is  approach- 
ing a  chance  at  the  biggest  prize  In  boxing; 
Next  month  Walcott  and  Charles  again  fight 
In  Philadelphia,  and  Marclano  may  draw 
a   match   against   the  winner. 

Al  Weill  figured,  perplcxingly.  in  an  un- 
aavory  episode  In  the  Garden  several  months 
ago.  He  was  on  hand  when  Referee  Ray 
Miller  stopped  a  lopsided  match,  declaring 
Middleweight  Ernie  Durando  the  winner  over 
Rocky  Caatellanl.  The  latter's  manager. 
Tommy  Bboll  (alias  Ryan),  Jumped  Into  the 
ring  and  struck  the  referee.  A  few  minutes 
later,  when  Weill  entered  Castellanl  s  dress- 
ing room  to  console  him,  Bboll  wildly  at- 
tacked Weill.     He  pummeled  him,  knocked 


him  down  and  broke  his  glasses  before  being 
pulled  away. 

Eboll  has  been  dealt  with:  we  have  re- 
voked his  license  and  he  faces  a  court  trial 
for  assault.  There  were  rumors  that  he 
thought  Weill  had  double-crossed  him — and 
rumors  that  on  the  contrary,  Weill  had  bet 
on  EboU's  man — but  then  there  are  rumors 
about  everything  In  boxing.  Like  many 
things  In  which  Weill  Is  Involved,  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  beating  remain  a  mystery. 
Now  that  he  has  returned  fron>  a  visit  to 
his  native  Alsace,  sonae  of  these  mysteries 
may  be  solved. 

In  the  tedious  task  of  housecleanlng  that 
we  had  set  for  ourselves,  the  process  of  sizing 
up  the  combination  was — as  this  recital  of 
namea,  numbers,  and  ugly  techniques  has 
shown — only  a  preliminary  step.  Driving 
the  criminals  out  of  boxing  was,  and  Is,  our 
big  Job  We  were  not  unarmed  for  It.  We 
put  special  Investigators  to  work,  and  be- 
sides these  private  eyes  and  ears  we  have 
had  the  aid  of  State  agencies,  of  District 
Attorney  Hogan  and  of  George  Monaghan, 
New  York  police  commlasloner.  In  our 
special  counsel,  Manuel  Robblns,  and  our 
executive  secretary.  Daniel  J.  Dowd,  we 
have  veterans  of  the  Dewey  and  Hogan  gang 
prosecutions.  And  In  the  other  members 
of  the  commission.  Dr.  CllUan  B.  Powell  and 
Leon  F.  Swears,  we  have  men  of  many  years 
of  experience  in  regulating  boxing. 

We  began  tying  together  the  threads  of 
underworld  control,  only  to  find  that,  as  the 
law  stood,  they  did  not  lead  us  very  far.  We 
could  prove  that  many  people  In  boxing  were 
constantly  In  the  company  of  crooks,  but 
proving  in  court  that  they  were  In  the  con- 
trol of  crooks  was  different.  So  we  asked  the 
legislature  for  more  authority  and  last 
month.  In  a  sweeping  revision  of  New  York's 
1920  Walker  la'w,  we  got  It.  We  now  have 
full  power  to  take  away  the  license  of  any- 
one who  even  associates  with  criminals  or 
"boolunakers,  gamblers,  or  persons  of  simi- 
lar pursuits."  as  well  as  anyone  who  In  our 
Judgment  acts  against  the  best  interests  of 
boxing  or  of  the  public. 

This  power,  of  course.  Imposes  the  respon- 
sibility to  use  it  not  capriciously  but  wisely. 
For  revoking  licenses  I  have  been  accused  of 
acting  as  a  despot,  of  depriving  Individuals 
of  their  rights  without  due  process  of  law, 
and  of  arriving  at  guilt  by  association.  These 
critics,  who  include  a  good  many  boxing 
writers,  overlook  two  points.  One  Is  that 
anybody  we  penalize — for  consorting  with 
gangsters,  for  Instance — can  demand  and  get 
a  public  hearing  on  the  charge.  The  other 
point  la  that  a  State  license  to  box,  manage, 
second,  promote,  or  act  as  a  matchmaker  Is 
by  no  means  a  right,  but  a  privilege  granted 
by  the  State.  So  anyone  who  objects  to  our 
strict  controls  has  an  easy  escap>e — he  should 
not  seek  the  enjoyment  of  such  a  privilege. 

A   BSEAK    rOB   THK    BOXERS 

If  New  York  seems  to  be  rough  on  boxers' 
managers,  real  and  phony,  It  Is  for  good  rea- 
son. Our  flrst  obligation  Is  to  the  boxers 
themselves.  That  Is  why,  even  before  turn- 
ing to  hoodlum  control,  we  took  steps  for 
greater  safety  In  the  ring.  We  set  up  closer 
medical  supervision,  adopted  the  mandatory 
count  of  eight  on  knock-downs,  and  ordered 
every  ring  in  the  State  equipped  with  a  new 
plastic  covering  designed  to  reduce  the  dan- 
ger of  head  injuries.  Now,  as  licenses  of  all 
sorts  come  up  for  renewal,  we  carefully  screen 
their  holders.  We  have  refused  to  renew 
many  boxers'  licenses  for  their  own  protec- 
tion. When  a  man's  record  shows  he  has 
been  knocked  out  time  and  time  again.  It  Is 
ridiculous  to  permit  him  to  continue;  we 
encourage  him  to  take  up  another  career.  I 
could  not  feel  otherwise  for  I  have  seen  too 
many  battered  and  bloodied  boys  weeping  In 
the  dressing  room  afto'  giving  their  all  In 
the  ring  and  taking  a  beating  for  the  sake 
of  sooMone's  callous  greed. 


We  are  lenient  with  boys  with  Juvenile 
crime  records  who  have  found  themselvea 
and  want  to  do  right;  there  are  some  of 
these  In  boxing  as  In  every  other  field.  But 
our  leniency  will  not  extend  to  managers  and 
other  noncombatants.  Because  their  in- 
fluence on  young  boxers  may  be  lifelong,  we 
expect  that  their  moral  standards  and  char- 
acter should  be  especially  high.  This,  too. 
Is  an  expectation  we  cannot  realize  over- 
night. 

By  refusing  to  take  only  a  casual  interest 
In  the  kind  of  matches  that  arc  made,  our 
commission  may  well  have  driven  fights 
away  from  New  York,  Being  responsible  to 
the  public  as  well  as  to  boxers  we  cannot 
Just  rubber-stamp  every  act  of  a  match- 
maker or  promoter.  We  have  felt  free  to 
Inspire  good  matches  as  well  as  oversee 
them — and  to  raise  our  voice  about  the  bad 
ones,  too.  After  one  dreary  evening  at  New 
York's  St.  Nicholas  Arena  I  warned  Weill's 
assistant  matchmaker,  Billy  Brown,  "If  there 
are  any  more  of  these  rhubarbs  we  simply 
won't  O.  K.  your  next  two  cards.  These 
waltz  matches  belong  at  Roseland.  not  In 
the  ring."  With  a  helpless  shrug  Brown 
suggested  that  I  take  my  complaint  to  Al 
Weill  or  Jim  Norrls,  his  IBC  bosses,  and  I 
have. 

Perhaps  because  we  no  longer  automatical- 
ly approve  return -match  clauses  In  contracts 
for  title  flghts,  the  world  champions  whose 
services  are  exclusively  tied  up  are  seldom 
seen  In  New  York  these  days.  But  If  we 
can't  see  these  shackled  champions,  we  still 
can  see  boxing.  To  help  bring  along  a  new 
crop  of  boxers  and  stimulate  the  sport  we 
have  decided  to  create  a  full  set  of  New  York 
State  championships.  I  believe  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Corp.  and  other  arenas  would 
like  to  cooperate,  for  proflt.  If  not,  I  am 
certain  other  accommodations  can  be  found. 
I  am  asking  the  State  to  make  Its  armories 
available  If  need  be. 

A  CHALLENGK  TO  THX  VTATES 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  destroying  the 
evils  that  afflict  boxing  Is  that  the  evils  do 
not  stop  at  State  lines.  In  the  past  a  hood- 
lum barred  from  the  game  In  New  York  has 
been  able  to  operate  with  Impunity  In  other 
Jurisdictions.  The  early  history  of  treaties 
in  which  States  promise  to  honor  each 
other's  suspensions  was  not  encouraging. 
Faced  with  the  enchanting  prospect  of  a 
fight  with  a  huge  gate,  promising  tax  reve- 
nue as  well  as  community  business,  almoat 
any  State  commlaslon  Is  under  temptation 
or  pressure  or  both  to  wink  at  a  hoodlum's 
exile  by  another  Jurisdiction. 

So  far.  New  York  law  prevents  us  from 
Joining  the  other  States  In  the  National  Box- 
ing Association.  Still,  I  am  hopeful  that 
the  new  bilateral  agreements  we  have  made 
with  Illinois,  Maine,  Missouri.  Virginia, 
Michigan,  and  Connecticut  will  lead  to 
more — and  that  history  will  not  repeat  itself. 
If  one  State — our  own — Is  militant  enough 
to  blow  the  whistle  on  monopolists  and 
criminals,  mayt>e  others  will  follow  the  ex- 
ample. If  the  States  will  enforce  the  laws 
and  regulations  already  on  their  books,  box- 
ing will  survive  its  crisis  and  be  restored 
to  health.  But,  although  I  am  firmly  op- 
posed to  further  surrenders  of  States*  rights, 
I  am  convinced  that  if  the  States  do  not 
cooperate,  the  answer  will  be  a  Federal  stat- 
ute, and  a  harsh  one  at  that. 

Meanwhile  New  York  Is  going  to  go  its 
own  way  and  make  boxing  clean  up  or  close 
up.  I  hope  and  believe  we  can  clean  It  up 
because  I  like  boxing  and  want  to  see  It 
thrive.  But  if  we  fail.  I  will  go  before  the 
legislature  to  ask  that  boxiiig  be  abolished 
in  New  York,  Its  traditional  capital,  and  I 
am  confident  such  a  reconunendation  win 
bring  action.  Boxing  might  get  along  In 
such  a  case;  New  York  certainly  could. 
Already  thert>  have  been  threats  that  the 
boxing  center  of  the  country  will  move  to 
Chicago.  Los  Augelea.  or  soi&evteerc  cftse.    I. 
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tor  one.  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  that  hap- 
pen— and  wtlUng  to  have  the  Carbos  and 
Palennoe  go  along — if  the  only  alternative 
is  that  New  Yorkers  must  close  their  eye* 
to  the  Influences  that  would  despoil  the 
sport. 


Western  Medical  Corp. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

or  nxiwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVSS 

Wednesday,  June  18. 1952 

Mr.  VAIL     Mr.  Speaker,  as  all  of  you 

know,  the  Congress  has  In  recent  months 
been  deluged  with  mail  from  thousands 
of  people  throughout  the  entire  country 
who  are  afflicted  with  epilepsy  appealing 
to  this  legislative  body  to  take  some  form 
of  protective  action  for  them  in  defense 
against  certain  regulations  proposed  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  un- 
der that  agency's  interpretation  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Durham-Humphrey 
amendment  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos. 
metic  Act.  These  many  epileptic  peo- 
ple are  being  helped  to  live  useful  lives 
by  the  physicians  of  the  Western  Medi- 
cal Corp.,  of  Chicago,  HI.  These  licensed 
medical  men  of  this  fiim  prescribe  medl- 
cines  by  mail,  intended  for  the  control 
of  epileptic  seizures,  and  evidently  they 
have  been  doing  a  very  creditable  job 
as  attested  by  the  obviously  sincere  let- 
ters written  in  their  defense  by  the  epi- 
leptics whom  they  are  treating.  This 
firm,  whose  doctors  are  devoted  entirely 
to  the  betterment  of  life  for  victims  of 
epilepsy,  has  been  within  the  last  year 
severely  buffeted  about  In  a  grossly  un- 
fair and  vicious  manner  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration.  The  history  of 
the  Durham-Humphrey  bill  as  related 
to  the  Western  Medical  Corp.  and  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  Indeed 
unusual,  and  I  believe  the  matter  should 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  original  Durham -Humphrey  bill 
as  Introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives contained  some  seemingly  in- 
nocent language  which,  if  the  singular 
▼lew  of  the  food  and  drug  authorities  is 
correct,  actually  possessed  a  hidden  and 
devastating  meaning  for  the  Western 
Medical  Corp.  Even  though  it  is  quite 
true  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
was  seeking  to  destroy  the  efforts  of 
Western  Medical,  it  is  most  significant 
to  observe  that  no  oflQcial  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  Indicated  at  any 
time  during  the  House  hearings  that 
Agency's  version  of  the  meaning  of  the 
language  in  the  bill  which  later  almost 
spelled  disaster  to  literally  thousands  of 
epileptics. 

This  bill  was  discussed  at  great  length 
by  the  members  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
however,  the  language  in  the  bill  which 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  in- 
tended to  use  to  brand  illegal  the  opera- 
tloas  of  Western  Medical  was  certainly 


not  considered  In  the  light  of  the  terms 
ascribed  to  it  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. Apparently  the  Members 
of  the  House  who  reviewed  this  bill  had 
no  idea  of  the  possible  portent  of  the 
language  in  question  as  their  committee 
report  indicated  this  language  did  not 
change  the  meaning  of  the  existing  law 
at  all. 

As  previously  indicated,  the  then  se- 
cret view  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  author- 
ities was  not  in  accord  with  that  of  the 
Congressmen.  The  hard  truth  of  the 
matter  may  be  found  in  the  statement 
made  by  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Pood  and  Drugs  in  which  he  informed  an 
ofDcer  of  the  Western  Medical  Corp.  that 
the  critical  wc>rds,  "or  otherwise  without 
examination  of  the  patient."  were  placed 
in  the  Durhajn- Humphrey  bill  at  the 
specific  request  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  with  the  intention  of 
definitely  putung  Western  Medical  out 
of  business.  This  astounding  revelation 
was  not  made  until  many  months  after 
the  House  of  Representatives  had  com- 
pleted Its  hearings  and  passed  the  bill. 
Of  course.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
House  Membrrs  did  not  intend  at  all 
What  has  beer  claimed  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  officials,  as  beyond 
question  the  House  repOTt  is  m  direct 
conflict  with  i,he  views  of  the  Pood  and 
I>rug  Administration  on  this  particular 
subject. 

It  is  essential  to  remember  that  the 
House  report  indicated  the  language  in 
question  did  not  change  the  meaning  of 
the  existing  ]aw  under  which  Western 
Medical  had  legally  operated  since  the 
enactment  of  the  basic  statute  in  the 
year  1938. 

It  Is  certainly  questionable  policy,  to 
say  the  very  least,  for  any  agency  of  the 
Federal  Crovernment  to  have  industry 
kiUing  languiige  buried  in  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  the  parties  seriously  af- 
fected would  have  no  reason  to  suspect 
the  damaging  implications  until  they 
foxmd  themselves  in  the  Federal  Courts 
defending  tlieir  industry  with  little 
chance  of  victory  because  of  bureau- 
cratic skuldruggery. 

Western  Medical  did  not  learn  of  the 
F*ood  and  Drug  Administration  version 
of  the  phrase  in  question  untfl  a  few 
days  before  hearings  on  the  bill  were 
held  by  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health  in  September  of  1951.  Immedi- 
ately after  bting  told  that  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  Indended  to  use  the 
new  law  to  force  Western  Medical  out  of 
business,  this  firm  requested,  and  ob- 
tained, the  privilege  of  presenting  evi- 
dence in  its  behalf  before  the  Senate 
investigating  body.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  testimony  and  an  avalanche  of 
thousand.^  of  heart- rendering  appeals 
from  the  company's  epileptic  patients, 
the  Senate  amended  the  Durham - 
Humphrey  bill  by  deleting  the  phrase 
to  which  Western  Medical  took  serious 
exception.  Thus  a  truly  vast  group  of 
epileptics  were  spared  the  additional 
burden  of  tHJing  deprived  of  the  medi- 
cines which  have  helped  them  so  greatly. 

This  firm  has  clearly  Indicated  its  de- 
sire to  cooperate  in  making  all  reasonable 
adjustments  which  are  considered  neces- 
sary, and  can  be  made  In  its  procedures 


on  a  practical  basis,  but  ii  is  evidently 
not  prepared  to  submit  to  the  unjust 
proposed  regulations  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  which  absolutely 
prevent  the  continued  operation  of  the 
company  in  interstate  commerce. 

At  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  Dur- 
ham-Humphrey bill,  the  representative 
of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  did 
not  make  any  mention  of  the  proposed 
law's  relationship  to  Western  Medical  in 
his  prepared  statement,  and  obviously 
intended  to  maintain  his  strange  silence 
Just  as  in  the  House  hearings. 

Fortunately,  the  issue  was  brought  Into 
the  open  by  a  member  of  the  committee 
who  directly  questioned  the  Pood  and 
E>rug  Administration  witness  regarding 
the  matter.  This  interrogation  revealed 
publicly  for  the  first  time  that  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration's  interpreta- 
tion of  the  critical  language  was  at  grent 
variance  with  the  House  report  on  the 
subject.  The  explanation  given  by  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  witness 
established  the  fact  that  Agency  was  of 
the  opinion  the  new  language  actually 
did  alter  the  meaning  of  the  law  to  the 
extent  that  Western  Medical  could  no 
longer  exist  on  a  workable  basis.  Since 
such  was  the  case,  one  is  forced  to  wooder 
why  the  matter  was  not  brought  into  the 
ojjen  by  the  Pood  and  Efrug  Administra- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  House  hearings 
so  that  all  Interested  parties  would  be 
given  their  rightful  opportunity  to 
present  all  sides  of  the  problem. 

Certain  vague  and  unsubstantiated 
charges  against  Western  Medical  were 
quitely  presented  to  one  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Health  only  a  few 
seconds  before  the  company's  witness 
began  the  presentation  of  his  statement. 
Western  Medical  was  thus  placed  in  a 
precarious  position  at  the  outset  of  its 
defense  testimony.  In  regard  to  this 
particular  development,  one  may  ask 
why  did  not  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration conduct  itself  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  provisions  of  fair 
play.  Instead  of  resorting  to  tactics  far 
beneath  the  dignity  inherent  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government? 

Even  though  the  Durham-Humphrey 
bill  was  amended  in  accordance  with  the 
requests  of  Western  Medical  and  the 
multitude  of  epileptics  taking  the  medi- 
cines provided  by  the  company's  physi- 
cians, the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion still  persisted  in  Its  vigorous  efforts 
to  thwart  Western  Medical.  The  strong 
influence  of  the  Food  and  E>rug  Admin- 
istration is  readily  detected  in  the 
Senate  report  of  this  bill  as  the  report 
was  prepared  by  staff  members  ap- 
parently more  than  normally  sym- 
pathetic with  the  opinions  of  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration. 

The  finale  of  this  tarnished  episode 
was  shortly  thereafter  iound  in  the  ten- 
tative regulations  of  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  which  actually  repre- 
sent an  attempt  to  put  back  into  the 
law  exactly  what  the  Senate  had  de- 
liberately removed  by  amendment. 
This  amendment  was  concurred  In  by 
the  House.  Such  activity  is  not  In  ac- 
cordance with  congressional  Intent,  ttaus 
making  it  imperative  the  proposed  regu- 
lations be  witiidrawn  and  revised. 
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To  a  Brifhter  Life 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NIW  JISSZT 

*    IN  THE  HOUSl!  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  was  in  Tokyo  on  April  18.  last,  I  was 
Intrigued  by  the  following  editorial  in 
that  day's  issue  of  the  Nippon  Times. 
The  editorial  captioned  "To  a  Brighter 
Life"  follows: 

To  A  BKCHm  LiF« 

Tiie  Btatlonma.it«r  of  the  Nakano  Station 
on  the  Chuo  Lln<  which  carries  a  heavy  vol- 
ume of  subvirban  traffic  ha«  Instituted  a  new 
service  for  conuruters. 

In  view  of  th«  unpredictable  weather  as 
well  as  of  the  failure  or  unwillingness  of 
persons  to  heed  the  weathermans  predic- 
tions, the  Nakano  Station  has  set  up  a 
free  umbrella-lending  rack.  Any  commuter 
who  finds  bUnsell  caught  without  protection 
from  an  unexpected  shower  can  borrow  one  of 
the  70  umbrellas  merely  by  signing  his  name 
and  address  on  a  record  book.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  havi  a  sUtlon  employe  proceaa 
the  loan  and  an  honor  system  Is  instituted. 

Since  the  plan  was  put  Into  effect  on 
March  34.  a  total  of  320  persons  have  bor- 
rowed the  umbrellas,  and  oxxlj  two  have  not 
yet  been  returne<l. 

The  tboughtfulneM  of  thU  statlonmaiter 
is  to  be  applauded.  Too  often  these  railway 
and  other  transportation  service  employes 
have  Ignored  th*-  convenience  and  comfort 
of  their  passengers. 

One  recalls  tlie  wide  acclaim  given  in 
newspaper  colurins  2  years  ago  about  a 
young  station  employe  who  smilingly  greeted 
commuters  as  th<!y  passed  through  the  turn- 
■tlles  to  or  from  work  and  how  this  simple 
but  heartwarming  courtesy  made  the  day 
brighter  for  hundreds  of  passengers. 

A  friendly  sml  e.  a  helpful  gesture,  an  un- 
selfish act — all  S3  easy  and  yet  so  rare — can 
do  to  much  to  add  to  the  Joy  of  Uvlng. 


t  Missksiippt  Parkway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxJNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  fo Uowing  editorial  from  the 
St.  Louis  Glo^e -Democrat  of  June  22. 
1952; 

Mississippi  Paucwat 

For  14  years  a  St.  Loulsan,  A.  P.  Oreens- 
f elder,  has  be«n  working  to  transform  a 
dream  into  reality.  It  was  back  in  1938 
When  he  first  proposed  the  establishment  of 
a  2,000-inlle  pa-kway  to  parallel  the  Missis- 
sippi River  from  Its  source  In  northern  Min- 
nesota to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Such  a  park- 
way, he  p>olnte<l  out,  would  make  the  scenic 
grandeur  of  Ol  Man  River  and  the  historic 
sites  that  dot  its  banks  accessible  to  mo- 
torists and  would  provide  a  valuable  civic 
asset  for  all  of  the  10  States  through  which 
It  flows. 

Out  of  that  i)ropo8al  has  grown  a  10-State 
planning  comnilttee,  and  now  a  bUl  before 


Congress  to  authorize  the  development  of 
the  parkway.  Both  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice and  the  Oovernment's  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads  have  Indorsed  the  project  and  urged 
Its  authorization.  Several  months  ago  the 
two  agencies  submitted  to  Congress  a  com- 
prehensive report,  which  declared  that  the 
parkway  la  desirable  from  both  a  regional 
and  a  national  point  of  view,  and  Is  eco- 
nomically sound. 

One  of  the  most  serious  obstacles  the  sup- 
porters of  the  parkway  have  had  to  over- 
come has  been  the  misconception  of  the 
costs.  Actually,  the  plan  Is  extremely  modest 
and  the  cost  moderate.  It  provides  for  the 
Joint  development  of  the  scenic  highway  un- 
der the  existing  Federal  highway  aid  pro- 
gram, with  the  Federal  and  State  Govern- 
ments dividing  the  cost  on  a  50-50  basis. 
The  report  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  two 
Federal  agencies  estimates  that  the  total 
cost.  In  addition  to  normal  highway  expendi- 
tures which  would  be  made  anyway,  would 
not  exceed  •81,000.000.  of  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  provide  half. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee.  Thomas  H.  McDonald.  Federal 
road  commissioner,  said  that  not  more  than 
•500.000  would  be  asked  for  the  first  year, 
and  at  no  time  would  more  than  $1,000,000 
annually  ht  sought.  The  parkway  is  a  long- 
range  project,  not  a  pork-barrel  scheme. 

Federal  authorization  Is  sought  to  provide 
the  controls  that  will  assure  three  things: 
( 1 )  Roadside  land  control  to  prevent  un- 
sightly billboards  and  commercial  establish- 
ments; (2)  Improve  safety  by  limiting  crosa- 
roads,  and  (3)  control  the  type  of  traffic  us- 
ing the  parkway  by  limiting  it  largely  to 
passenger  cars. 

The  plan  calls  for  the  use  of  existing  high- 
ways wherever  possible.  It  is  estimated  that 
60  percent  of  the  parkway  would  use  exist- 
ing roads,  which  would  be  brought  up  to 
the  standard  set  for  new  construction  on 
the  remaining  40  percent. 

St.  Louis  and  Mlasoiu-l  would  benefit  Im- 
measurably from  such  a  parkway."  Some  of 
the  most  acenlc  stretches  of  the  river  are 
located  In  the  St.  Louis  area.  This  State 
Is  rich  in  historic  sites  intimately  connected 
with  otu-  national  history.  Obviously,  the 
parkway  In  this  area  would  be  tied  In  with 
the  Jefferson  Memorial  on  the  river  front. 

The  Important  consideration  at  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  is  to  aecure  authorization 
of  the  project  so  that  the  States  through 
which  the  river  flows  may  Include  the  park- 
way In  their  road  programs.  While  the  need 
for  economy  precludes  any  extensive  Fed- 
eral expenditure  at  this  time,  the  plans  can 
go  forward  for  developing  the  parkway  as 
funds  are  provided  in  the  future. 


Resolotions  of  Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOMINO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
submit  for  study  by  my  colleagues  sev- 
eral of  the  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association,  In 
convention  earlier  this  month. 

These  resolutions,  I  believe,  reflect  the 
views  of  a  group  of  self-reliant  Ameri- 
cans, interested  primarily  In  the  preser- 


vation of  America  and  our  American  way 
Of  life.  These  stockmen  make  up  a  group 
of  practical  men.  accustomed  to  ap- 
proaching problems  in  the  most  practical 
manner  ix>ssible.  They  recognize  their 
own  limitations  and  those  of  their  fel- 
low men,  but  as  individuals  proud  of 
their  American  heritage  and  American 
traditione-  handed  down  to  them  by 
earlier  Americans,  they  guard  jealously 
the  liberties  and  freedoms  inherent  in 
American  citizenship. 

The  Wyoming  stockmen  are  a  group 
with  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  associated, 
and  am  proud  to  represent  here  as  one  of 
the  major  segments  of  my  Wyoming  peo- 
ple. 

I  commend  the  following  resolutions  of 
the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers  Association 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
BESOLtmoNs    or    Wtobcimo    Stock    Crowxbs 
Association 

STTBSIOIES 

Whereas  Government  subsidy  haa  become 
BO  Ingrained  in  our  agricultural  economy  as 
indirectly  to  affect  even  the  production  of 
cattle,  even  against  the  wishes  of  the  cattle 
Industry;  and 

Whereas  subsidy  In  any  form  invariably 
leads  to  Government  management  and  con- 
trol of  the  Industry  subsidized,  taking  away 
individual  fortitude  and  initiative;  and 

Whereas  it  Is  the  enterprise  of  the  indi- 
vidual rather  than  Government  which  has 
made  this  country  the  greatest  producer  of 
food  and  goods  the  world  has  known;  and 

Whereas  there  is  sure  danger  that  Govern- 
ment management  wUl  eventually  lead  to 
lowered  production  of  crops  and  meat: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we  oppoee  the  Impoaitlon 
of  specific  agricultural  cash  subsidies  where- 
ever  they  directly  or  Indirectly  affect  the 
cattle  industry. 

MIITEXAL    RIGHTS 

We  endorse  H.  R.  2191  introduced  by  Con* 
gressman  Harrison,  giving  3-percent  min- 
eral royalty  to  owners  of  land  under  which 
Federal  GHovemment  owns  the  minerals. 
We  consider  this  a  move  to  compensate  the 
landowners  for  damage  and  inconvenience 
suffered  from  mineral  prospecting. 

NATIONAL    FOREST    APPROPRIATION 

Whereas  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee struck  out  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  Forest  Service  in  fiscal  1953,  an  item  of 
$700,000  for  range-improvement  work; 
though  it  had  been  approved  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget;  and  authorized  by  the 
Granger-Thye  Act;  and 

Whereas  there  is  urgent  need  for  this 
range-improvement  work  and  the  full 
amount  approved  by  the  budget  is  woe- 
fully Inadequate  to  that  need:  Now,  there- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  we  lu-ge  the  Senate  to  re- 
store this  $700,000  item  and  urge  its  ac- 
ceptance by  the  House  when  the  bill  is  in 
conference. 

COXmZST    MEAStJRZ 

Whereas  the  future  growth  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  successful  defense  mo- 
bilization, depends  on  a  healthy  economic 
eystemi  and  a  financially  sound  Oovcmment; 
and 

Whereas  proposed  expenditures  of  $85.- 
400.000.000  for  fiscal  1953  wovild  add  an  estl- 
znated  •14.000,000.000  to  our  national  debt 
of  some  •260,000.000,000,  thvu  accelerating 
the  inflation  that  ha«  already  halved  the 
value  of  the  dollar;  and 

Whereas  such  an  expendlttire  level  oould 
only  be  maintained  by  adding  to  a  tax  bur- 
den which  la  already  at  or  near  the  tol- 
erable peak,   both  for  the  Indlridtial  tax- 
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payer  and  for  the  continued  healthy  func- 
tioning of  our  productive  system;  and 

Whereaa  experts  In  and  out  of  Congress 
have  shown  where  billions  of  dollars  may 
be  cut  out  of  the  proposed  budget  without 
damage  to  otjr  defense  efforts:  Therefore 
be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growers 
Association.  That  the  Congress  enact  Ho\is« 
Joint  Resolution  371  which  provides  that 
Federal  expenditures  during  fiscal  1953  shall 
not  exceed  estimated  revenues  of  $71,000,- 
OCO.OCO. 

M'CLZLLAN-COLMZX    BILXS 

Whereas,  the  Nation's  future  depends  sub- 
stantially on  whether  the  United  States  can 
control  runaway  Federal  expenditures,  which 
unchecked  will  lead  us  to  rulnotu  Inflation 
or  equally  ruinous  taxation;  and 

Whereas,  congressional  desire  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  through  the  appropriation 
process  Is  continually  thwarted  by  prior  leg- 
islative commitments,  with  the  result  that 
Congress  has  direct  control  over  only  $28.- 
7C0.0OO.OC0  of  the  President's  proposed  $85,- 
400.000.000  budget  for  fiscal   1953;    and 

Whereas  Congress  must  have  not  only  the 
power  but  the  machinery  to  suspend  or  elim- 
inate expensive  peacetime  programs  that 
have  no  place  In  our  mobiuiation  for  de- 
fense: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Wyoming  Stock  Growert 
Association,  That  Congress,  through  passage 
of  bills  S.  913  and  H.  R.  7888  or  a  com- 
bination of  these,  shall  establish  a  per- 
manent staff  of  qualified  experts  to  assist 
appropriations  committees  and  to  give  Con- 
gress fiscal  information  that  will  help  re- 
store to  Congress  its  constitutional  control 
over  Federal  spending. 

MVA 

In  our  opinion,  the  passage  of  8.  1883 
would  establish  one  of  the  10  planned  re- 
gional valley  authorities  designed  to  intro- 
duce socialism  and  abolish  Statehood.  It 
grants  authority  to  a  bureau  to  enact  na- 
tional legislation  of  Its  own  creation  and 
without  congressional  action.  It  forces 
States  to  expend  money  subject  to  Its  dic- 
tates to  be  paid  for  in  conformity  with  Its 
evaluation  without  recourse  to  covirts.  It 
nationalizes  both  steam  and  hydroelectric 
power;  It  confiscates  land;  it  separates  land 
and  water.  It  limits  land  operations  to  160 
acre  tracts  which  are  sometimes  uneconomic 
units,  and  which  limitation  furthermore, 
effectively  prevents  the  occupants  from  en- 
joying a  reasonable  degree  of  prosperity  or 
from  paying  for  the  cost  of  land  develop- 
ment. 

In  any  situation  wherein  Federal  Bureaus 
control  development  of  land,  water  and  power 
resources,  private  enterprise  is  stymied  and 
Statehood  Is  lost. 

We  suggest  in  lieu  of  8.  1883  the  use  of 
existing  agencies  for  the  orderly  develop- 
ment of  our  land,  water  and  power  re- 
sources, recognizing  the  multiple  use  of 
water  for  both  Irrigation  and  power  by  start- 
ing developments  first  in  upstream  areas, 
and  that  this  development  be  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  wishes  of  the  people  within 
the  States  affected  as  approved  by  their  legis- 
latures. 

We  urge  the  removal  of  the  limitation  for 
supplemental  water  as  not  being  in  keeping 
with    highest    land    use    or    development. 

Instead  of  flood  control  achieved  by  adop- 
tion of  socialism  as  provided  for  in  S.  1883. 
we  recommend  that  the  same  objective  be 
attained  by  means  acceptable  to  all  the 
States  Involved  with  adequate  compensation 
to  any  State  suffering  damages  through  tax 
losses  In  perpetuity  or  through  loss  of  land, 
power  or  water  development,  such  reimburse- 
ment to  be  paid  by  the  States  enjoying  the 
benefits  therefrom. 

We  direct  that  copies  of  this  be  sent  to 
the  Members  of  our  congressional  delegation 
with  a  request  for  statements  concerning 
their  respective  positions  with  relation  there- 
to lor  the  information  of  our  members.     We 


also  direct  that  copies  of  this  be  sent  to  the 
presidents  of  the  various  stockmen's  organ- 
izations In  the  Nation. 


A  CrimiBal  Delay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  HFW  Tout 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  on  Wednesday.  June  25,  1952,  I  ex- 
tended my  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  excitement  in  the  British  House  of 
Commons  because  of  the  fact  that  our 
Armed  Forces  in  Korea  had  blasted  the 
installations  and  dams  in  North  Korea. 
I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  House  of 
Commons  had  never  become  excited 
over  the  loss  of  lives,  but  all  of  a  sudden 
became  excited  over  the  bombing  of  in- 
stallations in  which  apparently  some 
people  have  an  investment. 

I  have  been  amazed  over  the  many 
months  because  of  the  failure  of  our 
Armed  Forces  to  bomb  out  these  Instal- 
lations and  concentrations  of  the  ene- 
my. General  MacArthur  wanted  to 
bomb  these  installations,  but,  of  course, 
was  forbidden  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  edl- 
tonal  which  appeared  in  the  Jamestown 
(N.  Y.)  Post  Journal  on  June  24,  1952. 
entitled  "A  Criminal  Delay."  I  am  sick 
at  heart  over  the  death  of  Lt.  Jules 
Bouckhuyt.  one  of  the  many  American 
boys  who  have  been  sacrificed  by  the 
Truman  administiatlon  in  an  effort  to 
appease  a  ruthless  enemy. 

Under    leave    to    extend,    heretofore 
granted.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
the  above-mentioned  editorial: 
A  Criminal  Dhjit 
Almost  2  years  to  the  day  of  the  start  of 
the  Korean   war  the   United   Natkms   forces 
made  a  heavy  air  assault  on  the  important 
hydroelectric    plants    serving    aii    of    North 
Korea  and   part   of   Manchuria.     It   was  re- 
ported   in    Monday's    Post-Journal    to    have 
been  the  biggest  single  air  raid  of  the  war. 
For  advocating  such  an  offensive  action  a 
five-star  general,   Gen.  Etouglas  MacArthur, 
was  highly  criticized  aod  eventually  relieved 
of    the    command    of    the    United    Nations 
forces. 

What  will  be  the  quick  or  eventt»l  result 
of  this  attack  cannot  be  foreseen  today.  If 
It  Is  the  start  of  bringing  the  Red  Chinese 
and  North  Koreans  to  terms,  there  are  many 
mothers,  fathers,  and  wives  who  today  can 
ask  the  question,  why  wasn't  it  done  a  long 
time  ago  when  General  MacArthur  asked  for 
the  authority  to  do  Just  that? 

There  have  been  so  many  blunders  by  the 
Inept  leadership  of  President  Triunan  and 
his  State  Department  since  before  the  Korean 
war  broke  out  that  It  la  heartrending. 
That  there  have  been  110,000  American  cas- 
uallties  since  the  outbreak  of  war  need 
hardly  be  stressed  in  this  area  which  only 
last  week  was  deeply  saddened  by  the  death 
of  Lt.  Jules  Bouckhuyt,  another  fllne  young 
man  wltn  great  promise  of  usefulness  in  this 
life. 

If  the  decision  to  bomb  the  power  plants 
of  the  Yalu  area  was  right  this  week,  it  was 
even  more  purposeful  when  General  Mac- 
Arthur  proposed  It  long  ago.  That  the 
bombing  was  accomplished  without  hitting 
any  targets  on  the  Manchurlan  side  of  the 


Yalu  River  should  be  noted  by  thoee  who 
argued  against  this  attack  in  the  fear  that 
the  alleged  neutrality  of  Manchuria  might 
be  violated.  That  this  neutrality  1«  a  fabri- 
cation is  known  to  aU  the  world. 

We  are  all  prayerfully  hoping  for  peace 
to  come  In  Korea  but  it  should  bs  obvicus 
that  peace  can  come  only  by  the  showing  of 
strength.  When  this  strength  and  deter- 
mination can  be  shown  by  tactics  similar  to 
this  bombing  attack,  when  the  enemy  can  t>e 
damaged  and  liampered  without  the  risking 
of  further  vast  American  casualtle*.  the  de- 
laying of  undertaking  thoee  measures  1«  a 
criminal  failure  of  our  leadership. 


Hooie  BUI  7376 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  irxw  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  8i)eaker,  the 
case  for  the  Special  Migration  Act  of 
1952.  H.  R.  7376,  has  been  clearly  and 
convincingly  made  by  the  facts  present- 
ed In  the  hearings  covering  Its  provisions. 
It  must  surely  be  quite  clear  to  anyone 
who  has  read  this  body  of  evidence  that 
the  bill  ofTers  us  the  opportunity  to  help 
relieve  certain  population  pressure  spots 
of  Europe  while  at  the  same  time  we  will 
admit  to  this  country  part  of  the  maxi- 
power  which,  as  tesumony  has  shown, 
is  sorely  needed  in  some  of  our  indus- 
tries, and  especially  on  our  farms. 

But  in  rising  in  support  of  this  bill  I 
should  like,  first  of  all,  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  every  Member  of  Congress  the 
additional  fact — and  perhaps  it  is  the 
most  important  one — that  we  are  here 
chiefly  concerned  w^iUi  despairing  peo- 
ple, and  with  their  hopes  for  the  future, 
their  dreams,  and  their  Ideals. 

The  real  significance  of  our  vote  on 
this  bill  may  best  be  Illustrated  by  a  story 
told  at  the  hearings  by  Msgr.  Edward 
E.  Swanstrom,  of  the  National  Catholic 
Welfare  Conference,  a  man  with  long 
and  distinguished  experioice  In  dealing 
with  problems  of  the  disposses.sed  of 
Europe  and  with  their  settlement  in  this 
country.  In  a  small  tcwn  In  southern 
Italy,  a  few  months  ago,  Monsignor 
Swanstrom  teUs  us,  he  fell  Into  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  these  problems  with 
the  men  and  women  there  assembled.  In 
the  course  of  the  discussion,  he  expressed 
his  own  hope  and  belief  that  the  United 
States  would  make  It  possible  for  a  lim- 
ited number  of  Italy's  dispossessed  to 
come  to  America  in  the  manner  outlined 
In  this  bill.  And  the  little  group  of 
Italian  farmers  broke  into  spontaneous 
Cheers.  It  was  not  so  much,  he  says. 
that  they  expected  to  come  to  America 
themselves.  But  they  were  heartened 
by  this  evidence  that  they  might  be  wel- 
come in  the  country  which,  for  so  many 
years,  has  been  their  symbol  of  a  new 
chance,  and  of  a  belief  in  the  dignity 
and  rights  of  every  man. 

First  of  all.  then.  I  want  to  express  my 
unqualified  support  for  H.  R.  7376  be- 
cause I  am  convinced  that  even  one 
small  gesture,  bearing  the  stamp  of  our 
belief  in   the   brotherhood   of   man,  is 
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more  powerful  than  many  treaties  in 
building  a  strong  and  united  Atlantic 
community  which  will,  if  necessary,  stand 
up  against  any  aggressor.  I  agree  en- 
tirely with  Monsignor  Swanstrom  that 
this  bill  is  "on<!  of  the  most  vital  and 
important  matters  before  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  at  the  present  mo- 
ment.*' 

And  let  us  not  forget  that  the  program 
outlined  in  this  bill  is,  indeed,  a  some- 
what small  gesture  for  a  country  such  as 
ours.  In  admitting  Just  300,000  of 
Europe's  dispossessed,  at  the  rate  of 
around  100.000  each  year  for  3  years, 
we  are  opening  our  gates  Just  a  little — 
and  very  briefly — to  admit  a  selected  and 
carefully  screened  group  of  men  and 
women  from  those  countries  of  the  Old 
World  where  overpopulation  problems 
are  most  critical.  Remember,  too.  that 
the  3-year  total  of  300.000  is  Just  about 
one-sixth  of  the  total  of  2.000,000  quota 
numt>ers  which  have  gone  unused  since 
the  restrictive  immigration  law  of  1924 
went  into  effect. 

Specifically,  H.  R.  7378  would  author- 
ize the  admission — on  a  nonquota  basis — 
during  each  of  those  3  years  of  39,000 
Italians  from  Italy  and  Trieste;  of  39,- 
000  Germans  and  persons  of  German 
ethnic  origins  from  West  Germany;  of 
7.500  Dutch  from  the  Netherlands;  of 
7.500  Greek  nationals  from  Greece;  and 
of  7.000  natives  of  Turkey.  All  would  be 
carefully  screened  to  determine  their 
loyalty  to  democratic  principles  and  their 
time-tried  record  of  antitotalitananism. 
All  would  be  required — as  was  the  case 
with  displaced  peisons — to  show  evi- 
dence of  proper  sponsorship  and  a  Job 
waiting  for  them  here. 

Because  it  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  be  closely  associated  with  so  many 
good  Americans  of  Italian  origin  or 
descent,  I  am  esi>eclally  concerned  with 
that  portion  of  the  bill  which  will  make 
it  possible  to  admit  more  men  and 
women  of  their  caliber.  All  evidence 
shows  that  Italy  has  the  most  acute 
problem  of  ovetTXjpulation  of  any  coun- 
try in  Europe  On  that  important 
peninsula,  which  has  an  area  slightly 
smaller  than  the  SUte  of  California,  live 
46.500.000  Italians — a  total  which  Is 
about  one-third  of  our  own  population. 

It  is  true  that  restoration  of  the  In- 
dustrial plant  and  programs  of  land  re- 
form and  development — notably  the  in- 
troduction of  hybrid  corn — are  helping 
to  increase  her  self-sufllclency.  But  the 
number  of  people  crowded  onto  the  land 
remains  high,  especially  in  the  south. 
Partly  this  overcrowded  condition  is  In- 
creased by  the  fact  that  some  480.C00 
farmer -colonists  were  repatriated  with 
the  surrender  of  Italy's  colonies.  Partly 
it  is  a  result  of  the  fact  that  her  capacity 
to  export  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  wartime  disruptions,  by  rearmament, 
by  new  conditions  of  world  trade,  and 
by  the  decrease  of  opportunities  for 
emigration.  Partly  it  arises  from  the 
fact  that  fuel  and  mineral  resources  are 
scanty,  and  that  ai'able  land  cannot  be 
created  where  it  does  not  exist. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
about  one-tenth  of  the  labor  force  in 
Italy  Is  today  unemployed  According 
to  the  most  recent  figures.  Italy  has  to- 


day a  total  of  2,000.000  unemployed  and 
another  of  1,500,000  persons  partially 
employed.  If  more  persons  from  the 
rural  sections  are  displaced  through  the 
mechanization  of  agriculture,  the  unem- 
ployment in  the  cities  will  only  become 
worse. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why 
those  Italians  who  are  most  concerned 
with  solving  their  own  problem  by  in- 
tensif  3ring  the  economic  development  and 
Integration  of  their  homeland  have  been 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  emigration 
of  some  450,000  persons  for  several  years 
Is  vital  to  the  attainment  of  a  stable 
economy.  And  they  are  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  recent  Lisbon  confer- 
ence of  NATO  adopted  a  resolution 
stressing  the  importance  of  emigration 
in  relieving  population  pressures  "par- 
Ucularly  for  Italy." 

Clearly  the  migration  of  substantial 
numbers  of  Italians  to  other  parts  of 
the  world  would  materially  reduce  the 
relief  burden  Italy  now  has  to  carry,  and 
cut  down  the  expenditures  of  the  United 
States  under  the  mutual-security  pro- 
gram. The  reduction  of  population 
would,  for  example,  leave  a  greater 
amount  of  exportable  goods  and  increase 
her  dollar  balance.  And  it  would  rep- 
resent a  substantial  step  toward  world 
peace  by  helping  to  do  away  with  the 
discontent  and  unrest  which  commu- 
nism must  have  if  it  Is  to  grow. 

Moreover,  as  I  have  suggested,  my  con- 
viction that  H.  R.  7376  is  sound  legisla- 
tion is  heightenec*  by  the  abundant  evi- 
dence that  we  can.  by  passing  this  bill, 
not  only  improve  Italy's  position  In  the 
world,  but  that  we  can  also  further  our 
own  economic  development.  It  Is  un- 
necessary, I  think,  for  me  to  enlarge 
on  the  contribution  which  Italian-Amer- 
icans have  made  to  our  way  of  life. 
Through  the  years  Italian  immigrants 
have  made  a  name  for  themselves  and 
have  taken  an  active  and  patriotic  part 
in  the  development  of  our  country.  They 
have  manned  our  farms,  our  factories, 
and  our  mines.  They  have  become  law- 
yers, doctors,  engineers,  and  businessmen 
In  great  numbers.  There  are  judges,  leg- 
islators, artists  and  teachers  of  Italian 
origin  throughout  the  country.  During 
the  last  half  century,  literally  thousands 
of  Italian -Americans  have  held  public 
ofBce  in  the  United  States,  including  at 
leaist  three  governors,  three  chief  Jus- 
tices of  State  supreme  courts,  and  doz- 
ens of  able  Congressmen  and  mayors. 
Ehiring  World  War  II  20  medals  of  honor 
were  awarded  to  men  of  Italian-Amer- 
ican descent,  an  estimated  845.000  men 
and  women  of  Italian-American  descent 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
same  period  and  at  least  three  ships — 
the  U.  S.  S.  Damato.  the  U.  S.  S.  Cabaria, 
and  the  U.  S.  S.  Basalone — were  named 
for  Italian-American  heroes  in  World 
War  II.  America  needs  more  people 
like  DlMagglo.  Plnza.  Marconi,  LaGuar- 
dia.  Judge  Marchisio.  Mayor  Impellit- 
terl.  Judge  DlFalco,  Commissioner  Mas- 
ciarelli.  and  Judge  Trimarco;  more  in- 
dustrialists like  Gerosa  and  publishers 
like  Pope.  May  I,  in  paying  tribute  to 
these,  add  a  word  of  acknowledgment 
to  my  very  eflBcient  and  able  secretary. 
MLss  Rose  DeNivolaJ  In  every  field  of 
human  endeavor,  the  men  and  women  of 


Italian  descent  have    helped  to  icake 
America  great. 

Now  what  about  the  arguments  Uiat 
have  been  raised  by  some  opponents  of 
this  bill? 

Is  it  true  that  such  a  liberalization 
would  threaten  the  Jobs  of  American 
workers?  The  Secretary  of  Labor.  Mau- 
rice J.  Tobin,  in  his  testimony  for  H  R. 
7376  stated  unequivocally  that  there  is 
no  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  this  country 
to  absorb  the  workers  who  would  be  ad- 
mitted by  its  provisions.  He  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  Job  shortages  have  been 
Increased  by  defense  employment  which 
has  risen  from  2.000,000  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  in  Korea,  to  5,500.000  at  the 
close  of  1951.  He  cited  our  experience 
under  legislation  dealing  with  displaced 
persons  which  showed  that  we  can  ob- 
tain by  such  measures  not  only  the 
skilled  factory  workers  and  the  scientific 
technicians  whom  we  require,  but  also 
the  unskilled  labor  for  which  there  is 
great  demand  in  our  factories  and  on  our 
farms. 

And  is  it  true  that  we  are  the  only 
country  which  would  be  making  any  sub- 
stantial contribution  to  Europe's  prob- 
lem of  relieving  population  pressures? 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  many 
countries  are  reversing  earlier  pwUcies  of 
restriction  to  admit  emigrants  from  Eu- 
rope— and  that  the  example  of  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  immigration  during 
the  early  years  of  the  century  has  been 
an  important  motivating  force  In  these 
reversals.  Since  the  war  Brazil  has  car- 
ried on  an  intensive  campaign  to  en- 
courage immigration  from  Europe  and 
has  liberalized  her  immigration  require- 
ments so  that  any  person  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  60  can  enter  the  country. 
Italians  are  most  favored  in  Brazil,  as 
they  are  also  in  Chile.  Venezuela,  and 
Peru.  In  January  1951  Australia  an- 
nounced its  readiness  to  admit  200,000 
immigrants  annually  for  at  least  5  years, 
and  Canada  set  a  goal  of  150,000  immi- 
grants for  the  same  year. 

Finally,  is  It  true  that  the  workers  who 
would  be  admitted  to  this  country  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  needed  in 
their  homelands  to  help  build  up  those 
countries?  I  have  already  covered  somei» 
of  the  facts  which  dispute  this  statement 
in  my  discussion  of  Italy's  dilemma.  We 
know  that  Europe,  exclusive  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  has  an  area  two-thirds 
that  of  the  continental  United  States  and 
a  population  nearly  three  times  as  large. 
We  know,  too.  that  where  resources  have 
been  adequate,  the  maximum  of  man- 
power is  back  at  work,  and  that  the  areas 
where  the  most  serious  unemployment 
problems  exist  have  been  beset  by  a 
variety  of  postwar  developments  which 
have  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  re- 
gain the  position  they  held  in  1939.  In 
Western  Germany,  the  influx  of  refugees 
from  communism  has  produced  a  situa- 
tion of  overcrowding  which  is  familiar  to 
all  of  us.  In  the  Netherlands — partly  as 
a  result  of  the  loss  of  the  East  Indian 
colonies,  employment  opportimities  in 
the  cities  and  towns  have  largely  dis- 
appeared and  reclamation  projects  from 
the  North  Sea  cannot  keep  up  with  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population.  In 
Greece,  the  problem  arises  from  a  lac^ 
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of  Industrial  development;  from  lljnlted 
land  and  mineral  resources;  and  from 
the  influx  of  refugees  from  Asia  Minor 
after  World  War  I. 

I  agree  with  President  Tnunan  that — 
Oyerpoptilaticm  to  one  of  the  major  factors 
prerentlng  the  fullert  recovery  of  tboce 
eooiitiies  where  it  exista.  It  U  a  serVnu  drag 
on  the  ecoDomlca  of  nations  belonging  to  the 
Jforth  AtlanUc  Treaty  Organization.  A  tolu- 
tkm  to  thto  problem,  therefore,  becomes 
vitally  necessary  to  strengthen  the  def  eiue  of 
the  SorXh  Atlantic  community. 

Our  common  defense  requires  that  we 
snake  the  best  possible  t»e  not  only  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  free  world  but  at 
our  htiman  resources  as  well.  Men  and 
women  who  cannot  be  productively  employed 
In  tne  free  countries  of  Kurope  because  of 
conditions  there  are  a  net  loss  to  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  In  other  coxm- 
tries,  where  they  are  needed,  these  same  peo- 
ple could  add  to  the  output  and  growing 
power  of  the  free  nations.  But  left  in  Idle- 
nesB  as  they  now  are,  wasted  and  hopeless, 
they  beccTme  an  easy  prey  to  the  demagogues 
ol  totaUtarlanlsm.  both  right  and  left. 

This  is  no  time  for  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  feed  the  Communist 
propaganda  machine  with  a  picture  of  a 
moTibtind  and  decadent  democracy 
which  is  willini?  to  withdraw  Into  Its 
castle  of  abundance  and  surround  itself 
with  a  moat  whose  drawbridge  can  be 
dropped  only  to  a  privileged  few.  This 
Is  the  time  for  a  strong  and  dynamic 
democracy  to  prove  that  its  alliance  with 
the  North  Atlantic  countries  Is  based  on 
the  sound  principles  of  mutual  trust,  of 
human  kindness,  and  of  friendship. 

The  United  States  was  the  first  coun- 
try In  the  world  to  open  Its  doors  to  all 
refugees,  regardless  of  creed.  A  vote  for 
H.  R.  7378  is  a  reaffirmation  of  our  faith 
In  ourselves  and  it  will  say  to  the  despair- 
ing— and  especially  the  youth — of  Eur- 
ope, "We  want  to  give  you  a  chance — 
something  to  live  for," 


Eldcr-Agert 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

OW  NSW  JKBSKT 

IN  THK  HOUSK  OP  REPR2SENTATIVE3 

Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the 
June  22  issue  of  the  Paterson  (N.  J.) 
Chronicle.  Editor  Vincent  S.  Carlllo 
writes  a  splendid  editorial  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  elder-agers  and  calls  upon 
industry,  labor,  and  government  to  see 
that  action  is  taken  to  use  and  conserve 
these  great  human  resources  instead  of 
allowing  them  to  deteriorate  in  the 
scrap  heap  of  the  aged. 

The  editorial  follows: 

ELDSB-Aoxaa 

America  is  beginning  to  turn  Its  attention 
to  the  ever  Increasing  problem  of  employ- 
ment for  our  older  people.  The  Department 
of  Labor  points  out  tliat  the  odds  against  a 
person  45  years  of  age  or  over  finding  a  de- 
cent Job  are  about  fl  to  1,  even  when  the 
supply  of  available  labor  is  scarce.  Their 
survey  shows  that  discrimination  In  hiring 
women  for  new  employment  starts  at  age 
35.  Kmployers  start  refusing  to  hire  men 
because  of  age  not  at  66  but  at  45.  and 
women  not  at  65  but  at  35. 


Population  experts  oompate  that  by  1900 
there  will  be  26,000,000  people  over  age  66. 
At  this  rate.  It  wUl  not  be  long  before  tiie 
young  people  are  carrying  che  rest  of  the 
population  on  their  back*  unless  we  are  able 
to  develop  a  more  humane  and  realistic  at- 
titude toward  tbe  employment  oT  older 
workers. 

■ven  the  United  States  Oovemmoit  dis- 
criminates against  older  persons  In  its  hir- 
ing practices.  The  ClvU  Service  Commission 
has  a  rule  against  emplcylng  any  person 
over  the  age  of  82.  If  this  same  rule  wrre 
applied  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  a  good- 
ly number  at  <mr  legtelaCors  would  be  look- 
ing for  greener  pastures  etsewtkere.  ClvU 
Service  ConunlHlonen  have  not  been  able 
to  supply  a  reason  for  this  apparently  use- 
less ruUng. 

The  prejudice  against  hiring  older  people 
Is  extremely  unfair.  Experience  sbovs  that 
they  make  good,  reliable  employees  with  a 
high  degree  of  eflkrlenry.  Unless  something 
Is  done  about  this  serious  problem,  the  bulk 
of  our  people  will  be  faced  with  appUcatli  n 
to  the  relief  rolls.  If  this  be  the  answer.  In 
a  short  time  the  only  people  on  relief  who 
are  ready  and  able  to  be  employed  will  be 
persons  over  40. 

Our  country  has  learned  to  control  and 
conserve  our  natural  reeourr«»».  Surely,  then, 
we  can  do  no  leae  with  our  hunaan  resources 
Which  are  of  far  greater  Importance  Older 
citizens  are  a  great  aaaet  to  our  Nation  and 
tbey  have  earned  the  right  to  productive 
Uvea  lu  their  later  years.  It  Is  definitely 
the  responsibility  of  Industry,  labor,  and 
Government  to  see  that  our  human  resources 
are  eooserred  and  utilized,  fnirtead  of  al- 
lowed to  deteriorate  in  the  scrap  heap  of  tlie 
aged. 


BombfBf  of  Power  Plants  on  the  Koreaa- 
MaBclmnaA  Border 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLAM  H.  HAKRISON 

O*  WYOMUfO 
IN  THB  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  noting  the  reaction  in  Britain 
to  American  bombing  of  power  plants 
on  the  Korean-Manchurian  border,  I 
believe  it  is  time  to  reassess  our  pocition 
in  the  Korean  affair. 

British  statesmen  are  decrying  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  cut  off  new  full-scale 
attacks  by  Red  forces  on  the  Korean 
charnel  ground,  and  at  the  same  time 
save  the  lives  of  United  Nations  youths. 
The  Britishers  seem  to  forget  that  this 
Nation  has  by  far  the  greatest  stake  in 
Korea  In  men,  money,  and  matprials. 
This  may  prove  to  be  another  instance 
of  the  United  States  being  outvoted  in 
the  international  "family"  which  we  are 
supporting  financially  and  otherwise  to 
the  largest  extent. 

We  all  recall  that  some  of  our  sup- 
posed allies — Great  Britain  included — 
went  merrilj-  on  their  way  shipping  war 
materials  and  other  items  to  the  United 
Nations'  enemy.  Red  China,  despite 
United  States  protests.  It  was  a  most 
senseless  performance:  Shipping  war 
supplies  to  the  enemy,  to  have  those 
supplies  used  against  their  own  forces. 
It  simply  makes  no  sense,  militarily  or 
otherwise. 

To  see  that  our  stake  is  the  greatest 
In  Korea,  one  only  has  to  look  at  the 


record.  This  Natkm  Is  rlrtuaily  sup- 
porting the  U.  N.  forces  on  t^e  batUe- 
field,  sopDlylxiK  masi  of  the  money  and 
materlala — and  moot  important,  by  far. 
the  greateat  number  of  men.  And  our 
men  are  suffering  roughly  10  ttmet  m 
many  casoalties  as  sUl  other  U.  N.  par- 
tldpanta  combined,  excepting  Soutii 
Korea.  Tills  casualty  comparison  is  no 
figment  of  my  imagl  nation.  Actual 
figures  supplied  by  the  Pentagon  bear 
out  this  contention. 

As  of  Wednesday.  June  25.  19S2 — the 
second  anniversary  of  Umt  Korean  inva- 
sion from  the  north — Onlted  Statca 
forces  had  suffered  110,611  casualties. 
The  hgure  includes  dead,  wounded,  and 
miSHing. 

Latest  casualty  figures  for  all  other 
United  Nations  participants  except 
South  Korea  are  dated  December  31. 
1951.  At  that  time,  the  Pentagon 
learned,  all  other  U.  N.  nations  except 
South  Korea  had  .suffered  lO.lM  casual- 
ties.  To  be  perfectly  fair  and  accurate. 
let  me  say  that  on  December  28,  Id&l. 
United  States  casualties  numbered  103.- 
739 — more  than  10  times  the  10,194  fig. 
ure. 

Still  attempting  to  be  perfectly  fair, 
I  want  to  add  just  one  note  conceming 
the  casualty  record  lor  other  U.  N.  par- 
ticipants. The  Pentagon  tells  me  that 
Turkish  military  men  have  a  slightly  dlf  > 
ferent  method  of  accounting  for  their 
wounded.  Instead  of  counting  each 
wounded  soldier,  the  Turkish  officers 
count  the  wounds  In  other  words,  a 
man  wounded  six  times  is  counted  six 
times  rather  than  just  once  In  reporting 
casualties. 

Let  me  say  In  pa.^sing  that  reports 
from  the  Korean  front,  reports  coming 
directly  from  fighting  men.  pay  glowing 
tribute  to  he  Turkish  soldiers'  fighting 
qualities.  Umted  States  soldiers  declare 
these  Turkish  men  to  be  among  the  most 
gallant  fighters  helping  tiiem  in  the 
Korean  struggle. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  principal  sub- 
ject. In  view  of  the  record  which  1  have 
cited,  particularly  that  ol  Korean  casu- 
alties. I  believe  that  United  SUtes  ac- 
tions in  trying  to  bring  the  Korean  cam- 
paign to  a  succes^ul  end  as  soon  as 
possible  and  with  as  few  losses  as  pos- 
sible, should  be  applauded  by  other  U.  N. 
participants  rather  than  having  them 
toss  roadblocks  mto  our  way.  We 
have  a  common  interest  In  Korea,  but 
this  Nation  is  bearing  the  brunt  of  the 
burden.  To  have  snipers  at  our  beck 
Is  not  pleasant,  particularly  when  those 
snipers  are  supposed  to  be  allies. 

I  say  again  ttiat  it  is  time  to  take  stock 
of  our  position  and  to  reassess  our  allies. 


Firestone  Tire  &  Rabbcr  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

or  o«io 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Friday  here  m  Waitiington,  one  of  our 
small  but  very  good  neighbors  honored 
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an  Ameiican  businessman  with  the 
highest  decoration  It  could  bestow. 
Heretofore,  the  honor  has  been  given 
only  to  heads  of  states  and  first  min- 
iate i-s.  It  is  the  Grand  Band  of  the  Order 
of  the  Star  of  Africa, 

The  Republic  of  Liberia  made  the 
award.  And  the  bu&inessman  who  re- 
ceived it  was  Harvey  6.  Firestone.  Jr.. 
chairman  of  the  Firestone  Tire  4  Rubber 
Oo.  The  decoration  was  awarded  In  rec- 
ognition of  Mr.  Firestone's  service  to 
Liberia  and  to  her  people  during  the 
last  25  years. 

I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  Mr.  Fire- 
stone comes  from  my  own  district — the 
Fourteenth  of  Ohio. 

Much  has  been  done  during  the  last 
25  years  by  American  business  and  In- 
dustry to  improve  the  economies  and 
promote  the  welfare  of  peoples  in  un- 
developed areas  throughout  the  world. 
Still  the  success  of  such  efforts  too  often 
is  overlooked.  Full  credit  is  seldom 
given.  But  we  as  Americans  shoukl  be 
proud  of  them. 

What  Mr.  Firestone  and  his  company 
have  accomplished  in  Liberia,  west 
Afiica.  epitomizes  in  the  most  concrete 
way  the  role  American  businesmen  and 
American  Industry  are  playing  In  heli>- 
ing  undeveloped  countries  to  help  them- 
selves And  for  that  reason,  I  feel  that 
•  recapltulatkm  of  what  one  American 
business  has  done  In  Liberia  Is  appro- 
priate here  and  now. 

The  Fiieslone  program  of  assistance 
was  started  in  Liberia  m  1926.  Some 
yea«  before  that.  Harvey  8.  Firestone, 
founder  of  the  company,  began  advocst- 
Ing  that  "Americans  should  produce 
their  own  rubber"  In  order  to  break  the 
monopolistic  stranglehold  International 
cartels  had  on  the  rubber  of  the  Far 
Eas..  He  sent  his  son.  Harvey.  Jr., 
on  a  world-wide  sunTy  of  possible  sites 
for  rubber  growing.  Liberia  was  selected. 
In  part,  because  of  its  climate  and  soil. 

But  It  was  selected  as  a  new  source  of 
natural  rubber  also  because  It  was  "free 
of  foreign  domination  because  of  its 
friendly  ties  with  the  United  States." 
And  Mr.  Firestone  added: 

Wf  beMere  th*t  the  world  n««d  for  robber 
c«n  bring  Llbwls  an  opportunity  for  eco- 
xtomlc  development  on  a  large  scale. 

That  belief  has  been  amply  Justified 
because  Firestone  brought  to  Liberia  In 
1926  the  spirit  of  cooperative  sharing  In 
addition  to  technical  skills.  Firestone 
brought  into  Liberia  the  technical  as- 
sistance American  industry  could  best 
give.  That  is  assistance  tjy  example. 
Firestone  didn  t  tell  the  Libenans  how  to 
grow  rubber,  build  roads,  and  generally 
Improve  their  economy.  Firestone  went 
in  and  showed  them  how— by  doing  it 
themselves. 

When.  In  1926,  under  an  agreement 
between  the  Government  of  Liberia  and 
the  Fu-estone  Co..  the  company  be- 
gan the  creation  of  a  great  rubber  plan- 
tation in  the  African  republic,  Liberia 
was  totally  undeveloped  and  on  the  verge 
of  bankruptcy.  The  country  was  vir- 
tuall>-  without  roads.  Within  the  entire 
country  there  were  but  three  automo- 
biles. That  year.  1926.  Liberia's  exports 
amounted  to  $1,750,000. 
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Durmg  the  year  ending  August  31. 
1951.  the  countty's  exports  amounted  to 
more  than  $50,000,000,  It  has  1,500  mo- 
tor vehicles  registered.  And  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  preparing  to  let  a  contract — 
if  they  already  haven't  done  so — for  tha 
paving  of  the  first  section  of  a  main  arte- 
rial highway  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other.  And,  except  for  cur- 
rent obligations.  Liberia  b^an  the  year 
195J  entirely  free  of  debt. 

Liberia  has  worked  up  slowly  to  this 
robust  economic  liealth.  and  all  during 
the  last  26  years  the  technicians  and 
experts  of  the  Firestone  Co.,  and  its  fi- 
nancial resources,  have  played  a  singu- 
larly Important  part  In  the  development 
of  the  country. 

While  negotiations  were  going  on  be- 
tween the  Liberian  Oovernment  and  tha 
Firestone  Co.,  the  company  made  a  prac- 
tical gesture  of  friendship — a  loan  otf 
$2,500,000  to  the  country  to  help  her 
straighten  out  her  finances.  That  loan 
was  fully  paid  back  last  year,  15  years 
before  Its  maturity  date. 

But  that  was  only  the  first  step  In  the 
company's  program  of  enlightened  self- 
interest  and  practical  help. 

Prom  the  begtiming.  It  was  obvious 
that  medical  serviees  were  urgently 
needed  by  the  natives  and,  therefore,  one 
of  the  major  items  In'Flrestone's  operat- 
ing budget  was  for  medical  care.  Since 
1926  the  company  has  built  and  equipped 
two  hospitals  and  nine  dispensaries  at  a 
cost  of  more  than  $500,000.  These  are 
staffed  by  eight  physicians  and  surfeons 
and  the  annual  medical  budget  is  close 
to  $500,000.  The  company  operates  pre- 
natal cUnics  and  a  program  of  child  care. 
A  training  school  for  nurses  is  alio  main* 
tained  by  Firestone  and  from  it  have 
graduated  scores  of  Liberian  nurses. 

The  company  has  also  t)een  active  In 
related  fields  In  Liberia:  Sponsoring  a 
health  survey  by  the  Harvard  School  of 
Tropical  Medicine;  contributing  to  an 
anthropological  survey;  moiring  a  scien- 
tific study  of  tropical  timber,  and  pobii- 
cation  for  the  first  time  of  a  grammar 
of  a  leading  Uberian  native  Ismguage, 
Kpelle. 

In  1947.  Mr.  Firestone.  Jr.,  made  avail- 
able $250,000  to  the  American  Founda- 
tion lor  Tropical  Medicine  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  research  institute  in  Li- 
beria. Known  as  the  liberian  Institute 
it  was  dedicated  last  January. 

At  no  time  has  the  company-provided 
medical  services  been  limited  to  company 
employees.  Even  today,  about  25  percent 
of  those  treated  at  the  plantations'  hos- 
pitals and  dispensaries  are  pei'sons  hav- 
ing no  employment  connecUon  with  the 
company. 

The  company  has  also  put  into  effect 
a  compensation  system  for  injured  em- 
ployees. It  operates  a  hydroelectric 
generating  plant  capable  of  producing 
1,600  kilowatt  hours  of  power  with  Li- 
berian employees  trained  by  the  com- 
pany's engineering  staff.  It  has  car- 
ried on  a  broad  agricultural  research 
program  in  establishing  a  variety  of  food 
and  other  crops  in  its  experimental 
gardens. 

One  of  IJberla'8  greatest  needs  has 
been  for  more  and  better  roads.    The 


building  of  them,  therefore,  became  a 
major  item  In  the  Firestone  program. 
Since  1926  the  company  has  built  225 
miles  of  primary  roads  within  the  plan- 
tation limits  and  has  constructed  200 
miles  of  primary  roads  and  bridges  for 
the  liberian  Oovernment  below  cost. 
And  the  company  maintains  sections  of 
these  without  any  cost  to  the  Liberian 
Government. 

One  of  the  thrilling  results  of  this 
road-boikUng  program  was  that  as  the 
nmds  moved  forvrard  small  businesses 
sprung  up  and  the  areas  along  the  road- 
ways became  productive  of  food  supplies 
and  products  for  export. 

Because  of  Firestone  training  of  native 
personnel,  many  of  the  more  forward- 
looking  mechanics,  truck  drivers,  medi- 
cal assistants,  and  construction  work- 
ers, and  others  set  themselves  up  in  busi- 
ness or  joined  with  others  in  carrying  on 
the  trades  they  had  learned.  Today, 
throughout  the  country,  many  former 
Firestone  employees  are  engaged  in  the 
mechanical  trades  which  make  an  auto- 
motive transportation  system  r>ossible. 

But  the  most  dramatic  instance,  per- 
haps, of  the  accomplishments  which  can 
be  f  osteTd  by  a  combination  of  financial 
assistance,  technical  aid,  and  example  is 
the  rubber  plantation  industry  the  Li- 
berian people  themselves  have  created 
with  ttie  MsistRnce  of  Firestone. 

As  Firestone  began  planting  rubber, 
scores  of  Liberians,  Including  former 
Presidents  C.  D.  B.  King  and  Edwin  Bar- 
clay and  former  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, the  late  James  Cooper,  began  the 
planting  of  rubber. 

Other  native  farmers  secured  seeds 
from  Firestone  and  planted  thousands 
of  rubber  trees.  TTie  research  and 
planting  staff  of  the  company  provided 
materials  as  well  as  advice  and  aid  in 
the  planting  and  production  of  rubber. 

Prom  this  planting  program  and  the 
Krestone  training  programs,  there  is  to- 
day in  Liberia  a  growing  nucleus  of  in- 
dependent businessmen  and  farmers 
Without  wlilch  no  country  can  advance 
and  prosper. 

Today  there  are  more  than  600  inde- 
pendent Liberian  rubber  planters  pro- 
ducing for  the  market.  During  1951 
they  accounted  for  4.500.000  pounds  of 
rubber.  Within  the  next  10  years  that 
production  is  expected  to  Increase  many 
times. 

I  have  beard  It  said  by  many  author- 
ities that  the  model  of  a  public-spirited, 
enlightened  program  In  a  foreign  coun- 
try is  to  be  found  in  Liberia — ^where  it 
was  started  28  years  ago.  The  evidence 
substantiates  that  statement. 

Mr.  R.  £^rle  Anderson  in  his  book. 
Liberia.  America's  African  Friend,  pub- 
lished only  a  few  weeks  ago  by  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  Press,  said  this 
of  the  Firestone  program  in  that  coun- 
try: 

Tlie  sucoea  of  tbe  Firestone  project  In 
Llbsrls  fumlslies  abundant  proof  at  the 
souadnesfi  of  a  bustneaa  policy  that  looks 
to  tbe  fuiKJIamental  welfare  of  the  people  of 
tbe  country  wiiere  It  operate*,  and  to  that 
of  Ita  owa  ezopJoyeea.  There  has  been  no 
paternalUm  In  this  policy,  no  catering  to 
false  socialistic  kless.  But  It  lias  recognised 
tiist  the  African  natives  who  malu  up  the 
great  labor  force  of  the  plantations  are  hu- 
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man  beings  (a  fact  that  has  too  often  been 
lost  sight  of  In  colonial  Africa)  and  that  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  workers  and 
a  gradual  Improvement  in  their  economic 
condition  are  important  elements  in  sound 
management. 

That  was  said  by  a  man  who  made  an 
Independent  survey  of  the  country.  He 
was  a  disinterested,  objective  observer. 

But  one  who  is  a  native  Liberlan  and. 
therefore,  totally  Interested  and  subjec- 
tive, had  much  the  same  feelings.  His 
Excellency  W.  V.  S.  Tubman,  President 
of  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  at  the  dedi- 
cation last  January  of  the  Liberlan  In- 
stitute, said: 

The  relations  between  the  Firestone  enter- 
prises and  Liberia  constitute  a  unique  ex- 
ample of  mutual  assistance  and  confidence. 

And  referring  to  the  research  center, 
he  added: 

The  Government  and  people  of  Liberia 
consider  this  yet  another  gratifying  and  sig- 
nificant manifestation  of  the  statesmanship 
Identified  with  the  Firestone  family. 


Reflections  of  an  Immi^ant 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  HALLECK 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  would  like  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  an  ad- 
dress delivered  before  the  Illinois  chap- 
ter, Chicago,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, June  11,  1952,  by  Aled  P.  Davies. 
As  a  resident  of  Porter  County  in  the 
Eecond  Congressional  District,  Mr. 
Davies  is  one  of  my  constituents.  The 
following  remarks  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  Americans,  whether  this  is 
their  land  by  reason  of  birth  or  by 
adoption: 

Why  do  peop'e  emigrate  from  their  native 
landa  and  Inunlgrate  Into  a  new  land?  The 
whole  story  of  the  human  race  has  been  the 
story  of  the  Immigrant.  Since  the  begin- 
ning of  time,  the  white  man  has  moved 
westward  for  economic  or  political  reasons. 

For  cons  of  time  that  coalition  of  Ooldel. 
Celt,  Brython.  Pict.  and  Roman,  which  is 
now  known  as  a  Welshman,  sat  on  the  out- 
ward fringes  of  Western  Europe,  barred  from 
further  emigration  by  the  restless  and  vast 
Atlantic.  Then  came  the  discovery  of  the 
New  World.  For  the  past  300  years  there 
has  not  been  a  year  that  a  Welshman  or  a 
Welshwoman  has  not  come  to  the  Americas. 

When  I  arrived  here  in  1929,  I  was  coming 
to  a  new  land,  but  a  country  that  was  a 
household  word  In  my  home,  having  been 
brought  up  in  the  Gladstonlan  liberal  tradi- 
tion. On  my  mother's  bookshelves  were  The 
Life  of  Lincoln,  the  biography  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  a  book  now  seldom  seen,  From 
Log  Cabin  to  White  Ho\ise.  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Garfield,  and  Letters  of  Love  and  Labor, 
by  Sam  Jones,  mayor  of  Toledo.  So,  I  was' 
not  coming  into  a  foreign  land  in  the  true 
sense  of  something  strange  and  something 
fearful. 

When  I  was  a  very  small  boy,  one  of  our 
great  weekly  treats  was  for  my  sister,  brother, 
and  me  to  be  able  to  get  to  mother's  bed- 
room on  a  Svmday  morning,  bright  and  early. 


where  she — p^pr  woman — had  to  entertain  us 
with  Bible  stories.  But  occasionally,  even  in 
the  strict  Calvlnistlc  atmosphere  of  my  home, 
mother  would  relent  and  after  much  per- 
suasion, would  tell  us  stories  about  her  visit 
to  America  as  a  young  lady,  in  1903.  She 
would  teU  about  the  skyscrapers  of  New 
York — the  Flatlron  Building— Petoskey. 
Mich.,  oa  a  summer  day.  rocking  chairs  in 
railroad  stations. 

Even  in  1939  the  movies  had  shown  us  In 
Wales  something  about  the  power,  something 
about  the  greatness,  something  about  the 
weakness  and  something  about  the  foolish- 
ness of  Anaerlca.  I  was  not  prepared,  how- 
ever tar  what  I  found.  I  was  probably  better 
equipped  than  most  immigrants.  I  could 
speak  the  English  language  and  I  had  rela- 
tives scattered  throughout  the  Middle  West 
and  the  East,  and  even  as  far  west  as  CaU- 
fornia,  although  I  bad  never  met  them. 

It  took  me  many,  many  years  even  to  con- 
ceive of  what  m.ikes  America.  I  was,  of 
course,  duly  impressea  by  the  tall  buildings 
of  New  York,  by  the  rushing  traffic,  by 
the  good  food  and  beautiful  women,  and  by 
the  Immensity  of  the  distance  from  New 
York  City  to  Toleio,  Ohio,  my  destination. 
Many  immigrants  arrive  In  New  York  on 
Monday  and  feel  that  they  should  become 
citizens  on  Tuesday.  I  defy  any  man  to  be 
able  to  gain  the  understanding  or  feel  the 
responsibility  of  citizenship  in  any  period 
short  of  6  years — and  preferably  10. 

I  know  that  America  has  been,  and  still 
is.  the  haven  for  ihe  persecuted,  the  fright- 
ened, the  lost,  the  weary,  and  the  broken.  I 
was  neither  lost,  weary,  broken  nor  perse- 
cuted. To  me.  C(5mlng  to  America  was  a 
great  adventure,  and  living  in  America  is  still 
a  great  adventure,  where  a  man  can  make 
his  own  opportunity  on  his  own  strenj^th. 
Maybe  I  am  old-faiOiioned.  but  I  am  Immedi- 
ately suspicious  of  a  man  who.  for  whatever 
reason,  decries  the  land  of  his  birth  and 
welcomes,  without  question  and  with  open 
arms,  another  form  of  government  In  an- 
other land  too  quickly. 

I  found  that  I  agreed  with  Sir  Walter 
Bcott.  "Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so 
dead  who  never  to  himself  bath  said,  this  la 
my  own,  my  native  land'."  I  assure  you, 
gentlemen,  that  wlien  I  came  to  America  I 
was  proud  of  my  British  citizenship;  proud 
of  2,000  years  of  Welsh  and  Celtic  tradition; 
proud  of  the  free  government  that  my  peo- 
ple had  helped  es.tabltsh  on  these  smaU 
islands  off  the  west-  coast  of  Europe;  proud 
of  the  far-flung  empire  that  my  ancestors 
and  forefathers  had  helped  to  build,  and  I 
WEis  in  no  mood  to  oow  my  head  and  apolo- 
gize for  the  free  government  that  my  people 
had  fought  and  died  to  establish  under  the 
British  Crown,  and  say  that  I  had  now  ar- 
rived In  heaven— I  am  now  In  America. 

I  think  there  has  been  too  much  of  that 
type  of  approach  to  citizenship  in  the  United 
States. 

The  pride  and  knciwledge  of  British  tradi- 
tion that  I  had,  In  due  course  became  the 
foundation  of  a  more  mature  pride  in  the 
American  tradition.  I  found  how  British 
ideas  had  been  taken  by  the  founding  fath- 
ers and  carried  onward  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter plane;  how  the  idea  of  personal  liberty 
which  first  won  in  -he  field  of  Runnymede 
had  been  in  Philadelphia  In  1789,  adopted 
in  the  inviolate  terms  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  first  amendments  to  the  United  States 
Constitution. 

I  realize  how  the  sense  of  loyalty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Intangible  which  I  as  a 
boy  in  Britain  gave  the  sovereign  should  be 
and  can  be  translated  and  added  to  a  greater 
and  deeper  loyalty  and  responsibility  to  the 
Constitution  and  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

A  good  friend  of  mine  In  Washington,  a 
representative  of  one  of  the  great  British 
newspapers  and  one  of  the  most  competent 
observers  of  the  American  scene,  agreed  with 
me  3  weeks  ago.  when  the  President  moved 


to  seize  the  steel  indiistry.  that  there  ta 
something  In  the  blood  of  an  American — b« 
he  native  born,  descended  from  revolution^ 
ary  soldiers  such  as  you  are,  or  lately  a  clt« 
Izen  of  this  country — that  revolts  at  any 
move  to  weaken  or  destroy  his  constitutional 
liberties  by  tampering  with  the  Constitution. 
While  experts  were  arguing  that  the  SupreoM 
Court  would  not  support  Judge  Pine's  im- 
mortal decision,  this  Englishman  and  I 
agreed  that  if  the  Supreme  Court  failed  to 
sustain  this  decision  limiting  the  power  of 
the  President,  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  immediately,  through  their  elected 
representatives,  demand  and  adopt  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  limiting  the  powers 
of  the  Executive 

It  was  my  privilege  in  1937  to  play  t  small 
part  In  another  constitutional  crisis,  when 
the  then  President — acting,  I  am  sure,  sin- 
cerely and  according  to  what  he  considered 
the  public  weal— attempted  to  pack  the  Su- 
preme Court.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
Members  of  the  United  States  Senate,  who 
had  disagreed  among  themselves  on  every 
political  and  economic  question  In  preced- 
ing years,  united  In  their  determination  to 
preserve  the  political  inviolability  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work 
closely  with  Senators  Carter  Glass,  of  Vir- 
ginia, Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire.  King,  of 
Utah,  CMahoney,  of  Wyoming.  Borah,  of 
Idaho.  McCarran,  of  Nevada,  George,  of  Geor- 
gia. Wheeler,  of  Montana,  and  Burke,  of 
Nebraska;  and  In  the  House,  with  PettingUl. 
of  Indiana,  Sumners,  of  Texas,  Drury.  of  Vlr- 
gmia.  Halleck,  of  Indiana.  Dltter.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Cox,  of  Georgia.  Again  I  say. 
these  men  had  not  agreed  on  other  poli- 
tical and  economic  questions  which  had  been 
before  tho  Senate  and  House  for  the  pre- 
ceding 30  years,  but  like  old  warhorses.  hear- 
ing the  trumpet,  arose  as  one  man  to  defy 
the  most  popular  President  the  country  had 
ever  seen  and  to  carry  on  a  delaying  action 
untU  such  Ume  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  could  express  themselves  on  this 
great  constitutional  question. 

You  will  recall  what  happened.  The  Pres- 
ident had  to  surrender  and  had  to  bow  to 
the  popular  wlU,  and  the  Supreme  Court 
bill  died,  as  it  should  have. 

No  man  can   uke  part   In  such   stirring 
times  without  feeling  a  deep  humility,  so 
when  the  time  came  for  me  to  take  my  oath 
of  citizenship  and  to  renounce  my  allegiance 
to  the  King  of  England.  I  must  confess   to 
you  gentlemen,  that  I  did  not  do  It   joy- 
ously but  seriously,  with  the  full  knowledge 
of  what   I   was   giving   up  and   what   I  was 
taking  on.     I  became  a  citizen  in  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  in  Richmond,  Va..  and  I 
will    never    forget,    when    the    clerk    of    tha 
cotirt  asked  me  did  I  now  renounce  all  alle- 
giance  to   all   princes   and   potentates   and. 
more  especially,  to  one  George  the  Sixth,  by 
the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England,  Ireland, 
and  Dominions  Beyond  the  Seas.  I  hesitated. 
I  am  afraid  that  my  pause   was  embarras- 
singly long.     The  clerk  said.  "You   answer, 
■I  do,'  "—and  then  I  found  I  couldn't  say 
anything  and  I  looked  up  and  on  the  court- 
room wall  saw  the  pictures  of  Thomas  Jeff- 
erson.  James   Madison,   and   George   Wash- 
ington, and  other  great  Virginians  who  had 
been  Presidents  of  the  United  SUtes.     Sud- 
denly  I  realized.  "Why.   I'm   not   giving   up 
anything.     I'm     Joining     other     men     who 
took  the  Anglo-Saxon -Celtic   philosophy   of 
free  government  to  a  broader  and  higher  and 
more   majestic  plane.     The  reason  Thomas 
Jefferson's  picture  helped  me  is  that  the  an- 
cestral home  of  the  Jefferson  family  is  on 
the   brow  of  one  of  our  Welsh  mountain* 
and  I  realized  that  Thomas  Jefferson,  John 
Adams.  James  Madison.  James  Monroe.  John 
Quincy  Adams.  William  H.  Harrison.  James  A. 
Garfield,   and   Benjamin   Harrison    were   all 
men  of  Welsh  blood— that  17  signers  of  tb« 
Declaration  of  Independence  were  of  Welsh 
blood — and  I  remembered  Washington's  quo- 
tation. "Good  Welshmen  make  good  Amerl- 
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and  1  taoli  tbm  o*Uk.     1   kMv*  acws 
rcgi«tt«d  It^ 

I  mad*  tiocp*  klc^  at  a  reouriL  I  bcran* 
a  cttvaoa  i<l  Ihm  Halted  Btarea  en  Tucaday 
and  vaa  griixited  an  Aixkcrkcan  psMpert  oa 
WcdiMsctav  and  lelt  tb«  ouontry  lor  Britain 
OB  Thnndaj. 

Wbcc  1  arrtved  In  Lfftifcifi.  m  a  gtust  at 
the  British  Mlnkitry  «i  Food.  I  towoA  thikt 
\t  I  «••  to  eat  1  had  to  hav*  a  raUon  card. 
Before  :  couM  b,tv*  a  ration  card  1  bad  to 
have  an  attru  rcf  MUation  card,  ao  1  vent  to 
the  Bo«  Street  poltc*  statkxi.  innooB  in 
bonc  and  story,  tj  malu  a^iplicaticn.     I  ws« 

a    loaiC.    f!*^!*n    toraa   <aa    wtetdk   1   wa* 

to  (tve  th*  navMs  ot  bokJa  seta  of  my 
graiMkpucBta.  urr  tmt^m  and  mtAttrr  and 
BatlociaUty.  asv  uikloaailty  at  btrtla  and  prca- 
•skt  nationality,  aad  attsn  and  If  I  had 
kk.  WlMn  I  antah*^  I  liaMled  tA« 
to  a  cockBC^'  aeryeaat.  wtoo  lookad  at  It 
add.  "Mr    Drrtcai  ttert'a  son*  mtauka 

Tcu  wev*  born  la  thla  kooK.  'orrlbto 
ptee*  la  Walas  {He  coBkd  aok  proaMMuice  ifaa 
nrnrnn  vt  asy  TtUac«>  aad  yoa  are  a  Bntiate 
8Mto|art  and  aov  Aaawlcan  sknc*  last 
day.  Mr.  Df  itaa.  ywa  ara  aot  a 
yen  kara  dnat  Btttaoalkty."  I  potetad  oat 
vary  carefaUy  ti>  the  aaifsan*  ttoat  tha 
Treaty  ef  Parte  tar»>aattaK  ttaa  Brvolv- 
tiamary  War.  aMi  tlie  Oosiatttatten  ot  tba 
United  Staua  qdelftadly  protdMtad  d«ak 
nationality  and  that  I  was  an  American 
citizen.  He  bniakad  aaAda  aajp  o^>ections.  but 
I  Insisted  upon  st-eing  the  Inspector,  where- 
up«a  I  vaa  ttJBea  to  tlH  lower  deptba  oX  ttM 
portce  rtatfon — a  t>omb-proof  shefter — where 
the  majestic  inspector — ftrtter  than  six  feet 
tall  and  carrying  the  campaign  ribbons  of 
the  Boar  War  aiui  the  First  World  War  said 
to  the  Bsmam.  'Tla  wHat  la  H  Bertr*  and 
BerKeant  Bert  lnf(^rmad  him  that  I  claimed 
to  be  as  Anartcda  and  tkd*  1  cotddnt  pos- 
sibly b»  Aiiwi  hai.  slaec  I  was  Brniafe  up  to 
the  beginning  of  tha  ptaatodi  week.  The  in- 
apactor  safat  "iat  aaa  aaa  la  pnsipnrv"  1 
turned  over  to  him  the  green  paaaport  of  a 
citizen  of  tka  V&:tad  Maaaa.  Ba  glanced  at 
U  &3d  toMad  U  «)  tka  uUa  Ut  tnmx  of  BmrX 
and  sakt.  "Sorry.  Bert,  'e  has  renounced  Rla 
Bf  ttaim>e  Ifajeaty — >'s  nothing'  Imt  an 
a^MB.  iB^  ac^^vant  SiMd.  Tne  satfy  haetr  to 
tha  aaartraaai,  girw  naa  ay  alUn   MidtWy 

ywi  are,  Mr.  Drvtev  wkat  vUl  your  >a«t>N  im 
Walaa  t^ickk  ot  ynv?     Tut.  tat." 

I  told  Bay  two  HoaAU  aona.  kora  la.  tba 
Unfted  States  and  who.  Incidentally,  through 
their  mother's  blood — a  Tatum  and  Hume 
of  Virginia  ars  e^lgiMe  to  apply  for  men- 
tiwsli^  la  yo«v  graat  aoelaay, 
rlage  of  Wales  and  America  te 
recent  but  anniillita)^  that  took,  place  250 
•ome  fears  a^. 

Last  cuannar,  m.r  boj«.  Mrs.  Z)«Ttei,  antf  I 
irent  to  ylstt  the  bittfefleltf  of  Torttown.  Mm 
we  I  June  duwii  the  road  from  WlOlamafeuvy. 
after  looking  at  th<>  Welsh  slater  on  tlie  roof 
of  th^  Ooveroor*B  Palace,  front  ^Veoeftey 
Qvarry  tr  IMnaiaa,  trie  ant  revooot  of  tae 
British  Army  that  ^ve  ran  into  was  tha  Boyal 
re<«siM,  ttie  old  Ord  Rcgt- 
•t  tjt  UgM  nwt.  TMa  waa  the 
that  at  the  polirt  oT  the 
took  Piau^  iMB,  otbenrtae  kavwa  aa 

at  TerktvwTi.    »at.  I  leutaie  to  aay, 
•era  ^nt  aa  laaay  WsisAaaas  Aghtlag 
la  tha  C»ttMaautid  Mrmy  aa  la  the  Brffflhb. 

I  cant  paaa  cwar  the  icwulutluaafy  partetf 
trtCheart  aiaktwg  thia  one  pohat.  Thm  Aaar- 
leas  »B*otBtlaBi  waa  a  i  soda  Ilea  hi  the  tnse 

oaly  a  mlaortty  tt  the  people  In  tte   U 

la  the 

In    the 


mcBta  of  coiotiial  Amertcana  ftghtiac  wtth 
the  British  Army — and  hoped  to  keep  the 
cok)tilca  a  little  Bnglaikd  beyond  the  aeas. 
It  w<ia  not  to  be.  and  thank  God  for  tbat. 
Out  of  tba  smoke  and  death  and  titaut  ot 
the  RercluUonary  War — the  first  Anaerlcaa 
civU  war.  which  up  to  Yorktown  it  really  waa^ 
and  alter  the  termination  of  the  soeoBd 
Ajoacrlcan  OvU  War  in  IBtb.  came  tl>e  cul- 
xxOnatJcio  o<  a  graat  dream — 'a  Natk3u  con- 
caeivcd  In  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  propo« 
Eilloa  that  ail  Bken  are  created  equaL" 

▲t  Gettysburg  waa  uttered  the  beaedte- 
tkm  on  the  work  started  by  your  ancaatora 
lu  tbe  revoiiruon  and  eurrtad  oa  toy  tlMir 
soaa'  sotM  in  the  ClTtl  War. 

Tba  battle  (or  free  goecnuiMnt  la  nerer 
nwer  What  waa  started  at  Bttnnyraede  waa 
not  halateed  at  Pbllaclelphte.  The  first  lap 
was  ftnlah«d  at  Pktllad«)pfala  in  na».  Ttea 
iBura  fact  tbat  we  haw  amendied  the  Coti- 
stltutkm  ao  maoy  tlmca  sluee,  without  weak- 
eAlB^  It.  Is  an  IndkeatloB  that  free  goten- 
mcnt  la  a  hviac  t^n«  and  not  a  dsad  idea. 

Tta*  Sone  ot  the  Aoaerlcan  RevotatloB  bava 
a  grave  respoaaibliity.  White  cherlahlnc  the 
peat.  yo«  must  look  to  tba  future  and  be 
aa  impatlrat  of  tyranny  and  bad  goTcnuDet»i 
aa  your  UluatrkMts  aiwaatori  were,  and  to 
lead  yesir  fallow  Americana  aa  the  rtgtaitl^ 
bckra  to  a  revotfuttoaary  tradltkm. 

Meditating  and  worahlptof  a  tomh  la  a  tne 
IblBic.  BolMteg  a  greater  and  better  aaoim- 
Doaat  ot  the  praaant  lor  tba  tutara  la  aaora 
iaapSrta«.  When  my  aona  becoaaa  Bona  et 
tha  American  Rcvoiutton.  If  they  can  gala 
I  iMpe  they— while  cherlahli^ 
boaortag  tha  few  spiota  of  Mood  In  tbctr 
they  gained  trosa  tbctr  lerotu- 
ttoaary  ancaatora  wbo  fought  ka  the  CoBk» 
tbaeatal  Anny — wiU  kaov  aiMl  appredata 
that  thetr  taodtaa  oontaftn  a  mnacb 
proper tlod  ol  takeod  €d  hdndreda  ol 
graata  who  eaaae  to  thla  graat  land  after  tha 
rs»otut>oe>  lit  who  teive  played  tbetr  part 
la  makldf!  tb*  laa«l  tbat  It  ta.  Let  ua  hope 
that  tbaao  aona  cd  ours  wttl  build  H  hito  a 

a  tha  futanna. 


Tribdfte  t»  a  WtaAawnm  Wild  Lrrctf 
CkMteGW 


EXTBKSXON  OP  REICARKS 


HON.  SPESSAJU)  L  HOLLAND 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

jytfor,  JMMe  17,  t9S2 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Kr.  President,  sev- 
eral day  mgo  ttie  dtettngiirtitd  eoUeague 
of  the  two  Senators  from  Florida  repre- 
senting tlie  JackBcaflDe  District  in  the 
House  of  RepresentatlTes  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  his  fhther.  who  was  an 
ubummU  tttiwn,  pory  hii^ly  regpected, 
who  had  ngMic  a  record  for  good  service 
in  the  Weather  Bureau  ol  our  Nation 
which.  I  think,  has  nerer  been  equaled. 
He  serred  for  nearly  50  years  as  a  mem- 
ber of  tiie  Weather  Burean  and  had  been 
tbe  head  of  the  Jackaomrllle  ofBce  fbr 
masy  years  prior  to  Ids  retireiiicBt.  I 
tUnk  I  can  tiuthfUIly  say,  Mr.  Prest- 
dcnt,  ttiat  tlieie  was  no  niiue  htgtity  re- 
epeeted  litlicu  of  Jaeksonvflle  or  of  oor 
State  than  was  Mr.  WaJttr  J.  Bennett, 
ttae  twOner  nt  RemeaeiitatiTe  Cteaus  S. 


In  beiialf  of  isy  colteasiie  QCr. 
8MATHER8]  and  myaeU.  I  sboidd  fflce  to 
place  in  tb*  Ji9pa»dlE  «f  tte  ftaooaa.  tagr 


day,  Jtme  M,  1953,  appropriately  en- 
titled "Trftmte  to  a  Weatherman  Who 
Lived  Close  to  Ood." 

There  belne  no  objection,  tbe  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Racoaa.  as  foUows: 

TklBCTS  TO  A  WTMTKtntAn  WHO  LjTTB  CLOST 
TO  God 

Several  years  ago  an  edttortal  appeared  In 
the  Times-Union  under  the  title  "Weather- 
men Who  Liye  Close  to  God."  The  writer 
erf  that  trfbnte  to  the  men  of  Uncle  Sam'a 
meteorological  service  had  been  asaodated 
rather  Intimately  as  a  reporter  with  the  local 
offlce  of  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
and  had  derived  great  inspiration  from  his 
contacts  with  Walter  J.  Bennett,  who  died 
here  this  week. 

A  Teteran  of  nearly  half  a  century  as  a 
Government  meteorologist,  Mr.  Bennett  was 
erer  awsre  ot  the  Hinttatlons  of  a  forecaxtec 
In  dealing  wtth  the  elements.  He  was  cogni- 
zant of  the  fact  that  a  weatherman  can  oiUy 
try  to  predict  the  weather — that  the  rains 
and  the  eloods.  tlie  rem  and  the  wind*,  move 
aec-oitflug  to  the  will  of  a  dlrlne  power  and 
not  to  conform  wtth  man-made  rules. 

A  falthfTxt  .-nd  consecrated  OoTemment 
eerrant,  Mr.  Bennett  was  also  a  Christian 
gentleman,  whom  to  Imow  waa  somethtcks 
aktn  to  a  sptrlttial  experience. 

Th  bare  Mr.  Bennett  as  a  friend  waa  to 
know  the  meaning  of  real  friendship. 

jackaonTtUe  cttleens  Join  the  Bennett  fam- 
ily fn  moujntog  the  loss  of  a  devoted  hus- 
band and  father. 


•f  Wac«i^  TaaM  te  Siil  aW 
Metfksaifise  Qalka 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

RON.  H.  ALEXANDEl  SMITH 


m  ns  8B1VATB  OF  THE  UmiEU  STATES 

Priims,  J9m  27,  i»52 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Preiidcnt,  by  requeait  I  aak  unaittmnsia 
cotMent  to  haye  printed  in  tbe  Apjieikbx 
of  the  RMxm  a  manaraiKlani  rciattef 
to  the  appileatlon  of  wacertnir  taxes  to 
stD*  and  luei  dtaiullse  cltiba,  prepared  by 
tbe  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In« 
temal  Taxation,  dated  June  20.  ia&3^  I 
undersland  tbat  tbe  reaMo  foe  ay  hay* 
Ixw  been  reqaesied  to  ask  tbat  tbis  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  was  a  rvllnf  by 
tlie  OMnrntsaloper  of  Internal  Revenue 
tbat  soM  and  merchandise  chtbs  are 
subject  to  Oie  wagertng  tax  *?»p»g*4  by 
tbe  Revenue  Act  of  ISSL  Tbe  ioint  com- 
mittee baa  bad  its  staff  study  tbe  aaai- 
tcr.  Tbe  staff  taas  prciiared  a  statement 
wblcb  seems  to  me  to  clarify  tbe  taoe  In 
tbis  matter,  and  I  tbtak  tt  sfaoold  ap- 
pear In  tbe  Com arassioirar  Rxooav. 

Tbere  beinc  no  objection,  tbe  memo- 
randum vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rxcooa,  as  foUows: 


1991.  the   OnntTTilaatoner  at 

mled  that  soft  dnha  and 

ctafaa  arc  sahjBct  to  the  wafar- 

Inc  taaee  laapaaed  by  me  Bevcmn  Act  of 

IMl  (OooL-Mlm.  OA  Mb.  aU4). 

9oM  and  mercbandlse  dote  arc 

by  xvCaU 

off  • 


JOB  May  tX, 

IiMenial  Be 


-  '-^i 
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"One  hundred  persons  pay  91  a  week  for 
a  period  of  30  weeks,  and  after  the  second 
week  one  person's  name  Is  drawn  from  a 
members'  list  and  the  winner  receives  $30 
worth  of  merchandise  for  the  t2  paid  and 
Is  not  required  to  make  any  further  pay- 
ments. The  second  person  receives  $30 
worlii  of  merchandise  for  the  $3  paid  In.  and 
so  on  until  the  30  weeks  expire.  However, 
each  member  In  the  club  receives  the  full 
$30  In  trade,  credit,  or  payment  on  account. 
Should  any  member  drop  out  before  the 
expiration  of  the  30-week  period,  he  receives 
the  amount  he  has  paid  In  trade,  credit,  or 
on  ficcoimt." 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  statement  of 
facta,  the  Bureau  has  rxHed  that  suit  clubs 
or  merchandise  clubs  operated  In  the  man- 
ner described  meet  the  definition  of  a  lottery 
conducted  for  profit  for  the  purposes  of  the 
wagering  taxes. 

The  committee  reports  on  the  Revenue  Act 
of  1951  states  that  the  term  "lottery"  Is  In- 
tended to  mean  "any  scheme  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  prop)€rty  by  chance  among  per- 
sons who  have  paid  or  have  agreed  to  pay  a 
valuable  consideration  for  the  chance, 
whether  called  a  lottery,  rafBe,  gift  enter- 
prise, or  some  other  name."  (H.  Rept.  No. 
686.  82d  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  58:  S.  Rept.  No. 
781.  82d  Cong..  1st  sess..  p.  114).  This  is  a 
generally  accepted  deOnitlon  of  the  term. 
(Sec  for  example.  Black's  Law  Dictionary. 
Sd  odltlon.)  A  suit  club  or  merchandise 
club,  as  described  in  the  Bureau  ruling. 
may  well  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  tech- 
nical definition  of  a  lottery. 

However,  section  3385  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  ( relating  to  the  tax  on  wagers ) 
does  not  Impose  a  tax  simply  with  respect  to 
any  contribution  to  a  lottery.  The  tax  is 
Imposed  on  wagers,  and  the  term  "wagers" 
Is  defined  to  mean.  Insofar  as  it  relates  to 
lottiTles,  "any  wager  placed  in  a  lottery  con- 
ducted for  profit."  Thus,  the  mere  finding 
of  the  existence  of  a  lottery  is  not  in  Itself 
BufBclent  to  create  liability  for  either  the 
tax  on  wagers  or  the  occupational  tax  Im- 
posed with  resi>ect  to  the  receipt  of  wagers. 
In  addition  to  a  finding  of  the  existence  of  a 
lottery,  it  must  also  be  established  ( 1 )  that  a 
"wa«er"  was  made  and  (2)  that  the  lottery 
was  "conducted  for  profit." 

Tlie  term  "wager"  is  not  comprehensively 
defined  Ln  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  Its 
xneaalng  being  left  dependent  to  a  large  ex- 
tent upon  common  undttrstanding.    A  wager, 
*8  usually  defined  and  as  commonly  unaer- 
stood,  refers  to  something  which  is  risked  on 
the  outcome  of  an  uncertain  event.    Such  a 
concept  would  clearly  seem  to  require  that 
there  be  present  a  risk  of  loss  or  other  posi- 
tive   detriment.      That    this    concept    of    a 
wager  was  the  one  Intended  by  Congress  to  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  the  wagering  taxes 
is  made  manifest  by  the  committee  reports 
on  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951.     For  example, 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  states, 
at  page  58:  "A  wager  is  intended,  of  course. 
to  be  the  amount  risked  by  the  person  plac- 
ing the  bet  rather  than  the  amount  which 
he  stands  to  win."    This  construction  is  also 
adojjted  by  the  Treasury  regulations.     (Sec. 
325.1)6   (a)    of  regulations  132.)      Under  the 
method   of  operation  of  suit   clubs   as   de- 
scrll^ed  In  the  Bureau  ruling,  a  contributor 
to  such  a  club  stands  no  risk  of  loss  whatso- 
ever.   At  the  worst,  he  receives  In  merchan- 
dise the  full  market  value  of  his  contribu- 
tion,   although    most    contributors    receive 
more  than  the  value  of  their  contribution. 
Any  contributor  may  withdraw  from  the  club 
at  any  time.  and.  when  he  does  so.  he  is  en- 
titled to  merchandise  equal  in  value  to  the 
full  amount  of  his  contributions.     It  seems 
Clear,  therefore,  that  the  payments  made  by 
such  a  contributor  cannot  be  construed  prop- 
erly as  wagers.     This  opinion  is  reenforced 
when  one  considers  the  status  of  the  con- 
tribution made  by  the  last  remaining  mem- 
ber of  the  club.     His  final  contribution  la 
nude  in  consideration  of  a  completely  certain 


event,  namely,  the  riceipt  of  merchandise  ol 
a  fixed  and  predeternlned  value. 

That  a  contribution  to  a  suit  club  or  mer- 
chandise club  is  not  a  wager  within  the 
meaning  of  chapter  27A  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  Is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  a  lottery  to  be  taxable  must  be  one 
which  Is  conducted  for  profit.  Under  the 
statement  of  facts  assumed  by  the  Bureau 
ruling,  it  is  clear  :hat  the  merchant  who 
operates  the  suit  club  or  merchandise  club 
does  not  directly  profit  from  Its  operation. 
This  Is  because  each  contributor  except  one 
receives  merchandlie  which  has  a  greater 
market  value  than  the  amount  of  his  Indi- 
vidual contribution.  The  one  remaining 
contributor  recelven  merchandise  equal  in 
value  to  the  amount  of  his  contribution.  Of 
course.  It  is  recognized  that  the  operators  of 
such  clubs  must  in  fact  Incur  some  advan- 
tage from  their  operation.  However,  such 
advantages.  If  any.  are  not  In  the  form  of 
direct  financial  ga  n.  but  rather  take  the 
form  of  advertising,  the  creation  of  good  will, 
the  attraction  of  customers  Into  the  place 
of  business,  and  similar  possible  benefits. 
Thus,  they  do  no'  represent  gains  which 
arise  directly  from  ihe  operation  of  the  club, 
but  are  purely  Inc  dental  and  collateral  In 
character.  It  can  teadlly  be  seen  that  such 
advantages.  U  they  in  fact  exlat.  are  purely 
conjectural  in  nature.  They  cannot  be 
measured  any  naore  than  they  can  be  proven. 
The  committee  reports  indicate,  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  operation  of  a  pool  or  lottery 
for  profit,  the  case  where  a  person  appro- 
priates to  himself  a  percentage  of  the  amount 
contributed  to  the  jiool  or  lottery  or  requires 
a  fee  for  the  privilege  of  contributing  to  the 
pool  or  lottery.  S\  ch  a  state  of  facts  does 
not  exist  with  respect  to  the  suit  clubs  to 
which  the  Bureau  ruling  relates.  Further- 
more, the  reports  describe  a  nonprofit  pool  or 
lottery  in  part  as  one  in  which  all  of  the 
contributions  are  distributed  to  the  winner 
or  winners.  This  Is  clearly  true  with  re- 
spect to  suit  clubs  or  merchsmdlse  clubs  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  merchandise  of  a  value 
In  excess  of  the  amounts  contributed  is 
ultimately  distributed. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  dlscuaslon.  It 
seems  clear  that  a  contribution  to  a  suit 
club  or  merchandise  club  Is  not  a  wager  nor 
Is  It  a  contrlbutiot.  to  a  lottery  conducted 
for  profit,  and  the  recent  ruling  of  the 
Bureau  appears  no-:  to  be  in  accord  either 
with  tho  express  language  of  the  statute  or 
with  the  intent  of  Congress  as  outlined  in 
the  pertinent  comraittee  reports. 


Assembljmaii  D.  Mallory  Stephens 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  jfrw  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  IVES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  ]^cord  an  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Good  Man  Retires."  comment- 
ing on  the  retirement  of  one  of  New 
York  State's  finest  public  servants.  As- 
semblyman D.  Mallory  Stephens,  after 
27  years  in  the  New  York  State  Legis- 
lature. The  editorial  was  published  in 
the  New  York  Hei  aid  Tribune  of  June  26. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  b(  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  OooD  Mait  Rxmxs 

Asaemblyman  D.  Mallory  Stephens,  after 
37  years  in  the  New  Tork  Legislature,  has  de- 


cided against  running  for  reelection.  Mr. 
Stephens  is  by  no  means  a  graybeard:  he  la 
only  58.  But  he  feels  that  the  time  has  come 
to  ease  up.  and  has  Informed  his  fellow  Re- 
publicans of  Putnam  County  to  that  effect. 
All  who  know  the  hard-working  chairman 
of  the  ways  and  means  committee  will  agree 
that  Albany  Is  losing  one  of  Its  most  intelli- 
gent and  effective  lawmakers. 

It  can  be  safely  said  that  very  little  of  im- 
portance happened  in  the  legislature  with- 
out Assemblyman  Stephens  taking  a  signifi- 
cant part.  His  committee  had  charge  of  the 
purse  strings.  Finance,  taxation,  housing, 
rent  control  were  among  the  many  subject* 
which  he  knew  Intimately.  He  was  a  lead- 
ing participant  In  Governor  Dewey's  weekly 
conferences  of  party  leaders  on  legislative 
policy.  He  had  expert  knowledge  of  New 
Yot<  City's  fiscal  problems,  and  here  a  com- 
bination of  sympathetic  understanding  and 
insistence  on  the  keystone  of  economy  will 
bo  particularly  missed.  This  state's  rent 
control  administration,  a  legislative  land- 
mark, can  In  considerable  degree  t>e  credited 
to  him.  All  In  all.  Assemblyman  Stephens 
has  been  an  enlightened  conservative  who 
worked  with  great  ability  and  industry  at 
the  Job  of  legislation.  Such  public  servante 
are  rare:  they  come  as  the  result  of  devotion 
and  long  experience.  Albany  won't  be  the 
same  without  D.  Mallory  Stephens. 


Tax  Cases  of  Frank  Costello  aa4  Phil 
Kastel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DKLAWJUU 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  'They  Cant  Be  That  Stupid.  ' 
published  In  the  Tampa  Sunday  Tribune, 
of  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  June  22.  1952.  The 
editorial  deals  with  the  tax  cases  of 
racketeers  Prank  Costello  and  Phil  Kas- 
tel. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro.  £is  follows: 

Thxt  Can't  Bi  That  Stufio 

Is  there  no  bottom  to  the  bog  of  cor- 
ruption Into  which  the  Federal  tax  collect- 
ing system  has  fallen  under  the  Truman 
administration  ? 

New  evidence  of  the  depth  of  rottenness 
comes  in  separate  disclosures  at  Miami  and 
Washington. 

In  Miami,  a  Federal  grand  Jury  reported 
that  prosecution  in  one  open-and-shut  case 
had  been  dropped  on  the  ground  the  tax- 
payer's "mental  health"  prohibited  a  trial. 
This  considerate  decision  was  reached  soon 
after  the  head  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau in  Washington  and  his  chief  counsel 
had  been  lavishly  entertained  at  the  Miami 
Beach  home  of  the  taxpayer's  lawyer. 

Although  "many  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
omcials  of  this  area"  attended  a  cocktail 
party  given  by  the  defense  lawyer,  the  grand 
Jury  said  it  found  no  evidence  of  irregular 
action  on  the  part  of  local  officials.  It  laid 
the  blame  squarely  on  Washington. 

"It  Is  the  centralized  control  and  veil  of 
secrecy  surrounding  all  of  the  Investigations 
and  hearings  on  inconne  tax  matters.  antU 
the  taxpayer  is  indicted  by  a  grand  Jury, 
that  breeds  'Infiuence  peddbrs.'  'name 
droppers'  and  'proposition  m^n'."  the  Jury 
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charged.  It  re<xunnMnded  that  United 
States  district  attorneys  be  given  direct  au- 
thority to  handle  tax  fraud  caaea  In  tfaeir 
areas  Instead  of  taking  orders  from  Washing- 
ton. 

In  Washington,  fact-digging  Senator  Wil- 
liams, ol  Delawar:.  turned  up  the  informa- 
tion that  two  of  the  Nation's  best-known 
racketeers.  Frank  Costello.  of  New  Tork,  and 
Dandy  Phil  K.'vtel,  of  New  Orleans,  alao  had 
received  exceptlocally  kind  treatment  from 
Internal  Reveniie.  Tax  claims  totaimg  $316.- 
000  against  Kastel  were  canceled:  a  $35,000 
claim  against  the  free-spending  Costello  was 
left  standing  for  years  and  was  finally  col- 
lected in  1944  oily  because  he  carelessly 
lost  a  $27,000  bankroll  In  a  taxlcab  and  the 
money  was  turne<l  over  to  New  York  police. 

Senator  WiLLiArjs  contrasted  the  Federal 
tax  collector's  beni>volent  attitude  toward  the 
well-heeled  crook  i  with  its  bounding  of  a 
poor  and  crlpplec  pensioner  in  Dallas  who 
owed  $i.9Q  in  taxi-a.  For  this  debt,  be  said. 
Government  agents  threatened  to  selce  the 
man's  home 

The  extraordiniiry  charity  shown  toward 
Kastel  and  Costello  can  be  explained  In  only 
one  of  two  ways:  (1)  Corrupt  influence,  or 
(2)  utter  stupidity.  We  cannot  believe  the 
men  who  work  on  the  higher  levels  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  are  that  stupid. 

Senator  WnoiAJU  said  the  $315,000  of  tax 
claims  canceled  In  Kastcl's  case  were  marked 
Off  during  the  last  16  years.  That  could  take 
the  ca.se  back  to  1  ?35. 

The  Treasury  Department's  excvne,  be  sa'.d. 
was  that  It  was  unable  to  find  "any  assets  be- 
longing to  Kastel  which  could  be  attadied 
for  taxes."  The  same  excuse  was  given  for  the 
long  faUure  to  coUect  CosteUo's  overdue  debt. 

We  now  quote  Irom  the  New  Orleans  sec- 
tion of  the  third  Interim  report  of  the  Ke- 
fauver  Crime  Invetitlgatlng  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate: 

"From  193fl  to  1946.  the  successive  com- 
panies of  the  transplanted  New  Torker.  Phil 
Kastel.  and  his  few  Tork  partners.  Frank 
Costello  and  Jak<)  Lansky.  In  cooperation 
with  the  local  gentry  such  as  the  narcotics 
vendor.  Carlo*  Mij'cella,  operated  slot  ma- 
chines Illegally  and  openly  throughout  New 
Orleans. 

"They  created  a  monopolistic  arrangement 
Whereby  only  the  machines  of  their  syndi- 
cate would  be  permitted.  They  built  up  a 
buslnesr  with  a  pre  fit  In  the  millions.    •    •    • 

"The  Beverly  CJub  o|)ened  in  (Jefferson) 
pariah  in  1(K&.  Jus\  in  time  to  provide  Kastel 
and  Costello  with  a  refuge  for  their  New 
Orleans  enterprises.  His  original  partners, 
Kastel  told  the  (ommlttee.  were  Costello. 
A.  A.  Rlckefors.  Carlos  Marcella.  and  I^ansky. 
When  the  latter  sold  his  30-percent  interest 
he  received  $100,000  for  It.  Costello  admitted 
to  a  20-percent  Interest  In  the  club,  alao  re- 
ceived first  $1,000  a  month  and  then  $1,500 
a  naonth  salary  to  act  as  good-will  agent  and 
talent  scout  for  lt>  night-club  shows." 

Thus  we  see  that  aU  the  time  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  vas  canceling  Kastel's  tax 
debts  and  refralr  Ing  from  collecting  Cos- 
teUo's because  thsre  were  "no  assets,"  both 
tradesmen  in  ci  ime  were  stuffing  their 
pockets  with  prcCts  from  clearly  visible  en- 
terprises In  New  Orleans. 

Not  even  a  blind  Internal  revenue  agent 
could  be  unawari-  of  what  all  the  law-en- 
forcement ofllcers  and  underworld  characters 
In  New  Orleans  surely  knew. 

The  Treasury  now  has  set  agents  to  check- 
ing the  Costello-JCa.«rtel  returns  and  has  re- 
Instated  that  Em?lly  Miami  case.  Internal 
Revenue's  chief  counsel  at  that  time  has 
resigned.    So  have  some  others  In  the  Bureau. 

But  we  dont  think  forced  confessions  of 
error  and  official  fade-orrts  will  satisfy  the 
American  people. 

Any  favoritism  In  the  collection  of  taxes  Is 
a  crime  against  all  citizens  who  pay  their  Just 
aysesimrnt.'.  When  that  discrimination 
reaches  th-  point  of  forgiving  the  racketeer's 
1315.000   d:bt   wMle   demanding   the   wage- 


earner's  $3.90.  the  crime  Is  compounded  a 
tliousandfold.  The  responsible  officials  ought 
not  to  get  away  with  a  hasty  resignation; 
they  ought  to  be  prosecuted  If  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  guilt  can  be  found. 

Attorney  General  McOranery  has  talked  a 
lot,  since  his  appointment,  about  proceeding 
against  corruption  In  Government.  If  he 
means  it,  here  is  a  fine  place  to  start. 


The  Merchant  Marine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

or   MAXYI.AND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr  O'CONOR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
relative  to  the  merchant  marine  entitled 
"United  States  Lines'  Head  Calls  Ship 
Fruition  of  a  Great  Dream."  written  by 
Gen.  John  M.  Pranklln.  president  of  the 
United  States  Lines. 

Mr.  President,  the  completion  of  the 
new  superliner.  the  steamship  United 
States,  Is  an  event  of  such  significance 
alike  to  the  wartime  as  well  as  the  peace- 
time interests  of  our  country  that  it  de- 
serves to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  in  every  possible 
way.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCORD. 

The  United  States  Lines,  which  will 
operate  the  vessel,  and  all  those  Ameri- 
can firms  which,  as  General  Franklin 
points  out.  contributed  to  its  production, 
deserve  the  utmost  commendation  for 
their  foresight  and  cooperation.  This 
splendid  modern  vessel  not  only  will 
serve  to  uphold  the  prestige  and  marl- 
time  traditions  of  our  Nation  in  peace- 
time, but  it  will  also  be  a  tremendous 
asset  as  well  to  our  Armed  Porces  in 
event  of  hostilities  In  that  it  is  designed 
for  quick  conversion  for  use  as  a  troop 
transport 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows: 

UNmn  States  Liwes'  Hkao  Calls  Ship  Fim- 
noN  or  A  Okkat  Dkkam — MANTTVAcrcrRXRs, 
ScnEifTiBTS.  AansTS  Dm  Piowtra  Work  iJt 
BxntDiNc  Vessel  WrrHoxrr  a  PtEm 

(By  Gen.  John  M.  Franklin) 

Fiu*  beyond  the  natural  pride  a  steanuhlp 
man  has  in  the  possession  of  a  fine  liner,  we 
of  the  United  States  Lines  feel  a  special  kind 
of  satisfaction  In  knowing  that  we  had  an 
important  part  in  presenting  to  the  people  of 
America,  for  their  use.  a  ship  without  a  peer 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

It  should  be  stressed  that  this  Is  strictly 
a  project  in  which  only  the  prono\in  "we  "  la 
acceptable.    It  is  definitely  a  "we"  operation. 

The  steamship  United  States  Is  a  superior 
product  In  which  the  qualities  that  have 
made  our  country  great  shine  through  in 
every  facet,  in  her  great  speed,  in  hmr  sUnplo 
but  beautiful  lines  and  tasteful  decorations 
and  fumlablnga.  In  her  unparalleled  safety 
and  stability. 

And  because  It  is  an  achievement  In  which 
so  many  skilled  bands  played  their  roles.  It 
is  no  part  of  egotism  for  us  here  at  the 
United   States   Lines   to   be   proud.     Every 


American  who  sees  this  ship  can  be   per- 
sonally proud. 

BIGKinCAHCE   TO    NATION 

One  reason  the  United  States  Lines  is  en- 
titled to  be  gratified  at  the  major  part  we 
played  In  the  conception  and  construction  of 
the  new  liner  is  the  ship's  significance  to  the 
Nation  as  a  leading  world  power.  For  the 
first  time  since  more  than  half  a  century 
ago  when  the  St.  LouU.  Netc  York.  Philadel- 
phia, and  St.  Paul  were  among  the  crack  ships 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  an  American  ship  fly- 
ing the  same  house  flag  will  compete  with 
the  finest  and  fastest  foreign -fiag  ships  In 
service. 

The  merchant  marine  of  this  country  tra- 
ditionally has  had  a  history  of  peaks  and 
valleys,  but  not  even  at  past  zeniths  of  marl- 
time  influence  have  we  been  able  to  match 
the  best  of  our  competitors.  We  now  have  a 
ship  that  will  do  that. 

Gibbons  &  Cox.  the  designers,  and  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  and  Dry  Deck 
Co  .  of  Virginia,  the  builders,  have  performed 
brilliantly,  as  everyone  who  inspects  or  trav- 
els on  the  United  States  will  see.  But  what 
the  average  layman  will  fail  to  realize  is  that 
scores  of  Ameri-^an  producer*,  manufacturers, 
scientists  and  artists  pioneered  In  the  pro- 
duction of  this  vessel. 

They  received  orders  to  do  what  had  never 
been  done  before.  In  every  department  of 
the  liner,  we  called  for  production  for  which 
there  was  no  precedent.  Hew  fabrics  and 
new  metals  were  developed. 

It  was  truly  heart-warming  to  watch, 
through  the  years  of  planning  and  construc- 
tion, how  the  manufacturers  took  the.c.e 
strange  orders,  went  back  to  the  factories, 
put  technicians  to  work,  experimented, 
tested,  and  finally  came  up  with  the  ma- 
terials. 

This  ship  is  the  fruition  of  a  great  dream. 
We  have  long  thought  of  such  a  ship.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  remark,  as  one  looks 
at  the  result  and  watches  her  perform,  that 
the  shipyard  executives  and  their  staffs,  down 
to  the  last  man,  worked  with  a  sense  of 
pride  of  achievement.  This  U  their  ahlp, 
too. 

mXA   BOXN    S   TEAKS  AOO 

It  was  more  than  6  years  ago  when  our 
company,  in  a  meeting  with  the  old  Marl- 
time  Commission,  placed  before  the  Gov- 
ernment shipping  authorities  our  proposals 
for  a  long-range  United  States  Lines  pro- 
gram. This  program  included  a  new  fast 
transatlantic  passenger  liner  for  the  north 
Atlantic.  At  that  time  we  notified  the  Gov- 
ernment that  the  company  was  prepared  to 
expend  its  own  funds  to  cover  the  cost  of 
preparing  plans  for  the  new  ship. 

There  then  began  the  long  years  of  work 
in  drawing  the  plans,  working  out  the  myriad 
details,  preparing  estimates  and  mapping 
out  the  scbedule  for  construction  and  de- 
Uvery.  Talks  were  Initiated  on  the  question 
of  subsidy. 

On  April  7.  1949.  a  contract  was  signed 
for  the  building  of  the  vessel  at  Newport 
News.  Tbe  agreement  was  signed  by  my- 
self. Vice  Chairman  OrenvlUe  liellen.  of  the 
Maritime  Commlaalon.  and  J.  B.  Woodward. 
Jr..  prefident  of  the  shipyard. 

The  keel  of  the  ship  was  laid  In  February 
1950,  and  we  were  on  our  way  In  a  single, 
tremendous  ship  constructkn  enterprise 
without  parallel  or  precedent  m  this  coun- 
try. I  think  only  those  who  were  present 
when  the  first  piece  of  s:eel  went  In  and  who 
could  watch  the  great  atnxrture  grow  up 
throug:b  a  regular  forest  of  shoring  timbers 
to  the  final  moxne_tt  when,  last  montti.  she 
moved  serenely  down  the  waters  oC  Hamp- 
ton Beads  to  take  her  place  In  tiM  oompany 
of  great  ships,  can  fully  comprehend  whaS 
has  been  entailed  in  xMtm 

8klU   of   the   lu«b«5« 
a  downright  passloD  for  pRlecooa  arr  «r:i- 
ten  IndestrocUU;  ub«»  Okls  tot  nammcfi*  «( 
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American  know-how  and  Industrial  enter- 
prise. 

HXaZ  IS  TOTTB  SHIP 

It  has  been  said  many  times  In  the  past 
that  the  American  merchant  marine  Is  far 
more  than  an  expression  of  Industrial  and 
commerf)"'.  energy;  that  It  is  an  Invaluable 
"Instrument  of  foreign  policy,"  and  that  as 
such,  it  must  be  maintained  at  full  strength. 
To  the  American  people  we  can  say,  "Here 
is  your  ship." 

She  is  a  symbol  of  o\ir  way  of  life  and  of 
oin-  times.  She  is  an  arm  of  our  defense,  and 
hew  effective  she  can  be  as  a  defense  aux- 
iliary is  something  that  must,  for  the  most 
part,  remain  one  of  our  official  secrets.  As  an 
instrument  of  foreign  policy,  she  will  carry 
the  flag  and  traditions  of  our  Nation  nobly; 
of  that  we  may  be  sure. 

Now  it  remains  for  the  American  people 
to  write  the  remainder  of  the  story,  for  it  Is 
they  who  must  support  this  ship,  as  Indeed 
they  should,  and  must  give  their  allegiance 
to  all  of  our  merchant  mtirine. 


Liquor  Advertisements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  attach 
hereto  a  statement  from  the  Trainman 
News  of  June  23.  1952,  in  which  Gov. 
Frank  J.  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  refers  to  a 
liquor  advertisement  appearing  on 
Father's  Day.  This  is  but  additional 
evidence  of  the  disgraceful  appeal  being 
made  to  teach  our  children  to  drink 
intoxicating  beverages.  I  hope  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  will  soon  grant  hearings 
on  the  bill  H.  R.  2188,  which  would  pre- 
vent such  advertisements: 

As  YoTT  Lead 

Gov.  Franlc  J.  Lausche,  of  Ohio,  vigor- 
ously condemned  a  recent  whlslcy  advertise- 
ment which  made  a  special  appeal  to  the 
father-son  relationship.  Entitled  "As  You 
Lead.  He  Follows."  the  ad,  obviously  timed 
for  Father's  Day,  portrayed  the  hand  of  a 
gmall  son  clasping  his  father's  hand.  The 
whisky  sellers  give  assurance  that  as  the 
father  leads  so  the  son  will  follow  and  the 
son  will  be  "happy  to  see  you  reminiscing 
with  old  friends  over  a  couple  of  drinks. 
•  •  •  When  he  grows  up.  he'll  borrow 
many  of  the  Ideas  In  yotir  way  of  life  for  his 
own  way  of  life." 

To  be  sure,  the  ad  urges  moderation  in 
drinking  as  a  worthy  example,  but  it  also 
makes  it  plain  that  the  son  should  grow  up 
to  be  a  drinker  and  a  customer  of  the  adver- 
tiser. Of  the  advertisement.  Governor 
Lausche  said: 

"I  deplore  and  decry  the  type  of  advertise- 
ment sponsored  by  the  House  of  Seagram  In 
which  they  impliedly  bring  a  child  of  tender 
years  Into  their  effort  to  sell  their  whisky 
products." 

The  Governor  stated  he  was  referring  the 
advertisement  to  the  Ohio  Board  of  Liquor 
Control  and  the  State  liquor  department. 
A  regulation  of  the  board  requires  its  ap- 
proval before  "portraying  pictures  of  women, 
children,  religious  subjects,  festive  events  or 
aimUar  scenes"  In  liquor  ads. 

We  agree  with  the  Governor  of  Ohio  in 
his  condemnation  of  this  woefully  bad  taste 
In  advertising.  One  need  not  be  a  prohibi- 
tlouist  to  resent  low-moral  appeals. 


The  entire  Justification  for  advertising  Is 
that  It  enlarges  sales  volumes  of  the  products 
advertised.  Thero  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  purpose  ot  liquor  advertisers  Is  dif- 
ferent, even  though  they  do  use  i:>ad's  Day 
as  a  means  of  making  a  special  appeal. 

Advertising  copywriters  have  gone  hog- 
wlld  in  their  Imaginations,  which  they  foUt 
upon  the  public  in  the  form  of  advertise- 
ments. This  is  true  whether  the  subject 
matter  of  the  advertisement  be  liquor  or 
hatred  for  labor  unions,  or  unreasonable 
condemnations  of  social  and  economic  re- 
forms for  the  benefit  of  all  the  people. 

It  Is  contrary  to  human  natvire  to  expect 
that  newspapers,  which  profit  from  advertis- 
ing, will  effectively  protect  its  standards  in 
the  public  Interest.  But  it  cannot  he  denied 
that  all  too  frequently  advertisers  make  a 
ruthless  use  of  the  right  of  freedom  of  ex- 
pression. In  their  low-moral  appeals  and  in 
their  high-pressure  institutional  advertise- 
ments designed  to  propagandize  the  people 
and  channel  their  thinking,  advertisers  are 
affording  another  sorry  example  of  the  abuse 
of  democratic  freedoms.  They  are  shame- 
fully unaware  of  the  vital  truth  that  freedom 
of  expression  carries  with  it  responsibility 
for  having  something  worthy  of  freely  ex- 
pressing. 


An  Amateur  Looks  at  Europe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STiTT  CHURCH 

OF  n.LINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  am  happy  to  include  herewith 
most  instructive  articles  recently  written 
by  Mr.  Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
Knight  newspapers.  Mr.  Walters,  who 
has  recently  returned  from  an  exten- 
sive swing  through  Europe  herein  re- 
ports in  signally  telling  fashion  the  polit- 
ical and  military  situation  on  that  con- 
tinent: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June 
17.  1952] 

An  AMATXtni  Looks  at  Etjropk — UNina)  Statis 
Officials  Help  Stalin  Bankrupt  Us — Hrs- 

TZRIA.     RUSS     SeCKXT     WEAPON     BLAMXO     FOB 

Big  Spending 

(By  BasU  L.  Walters) 

(Basil  L.  Walters,  executive  editor  of  the 
Dally  News,  has  Just  returned  from  a  swing 
through  the  big  and  little  cities  of  Europe. 
This  Is  the  first  of  a  number  of  articles  deal- 
ing with  his  findings.) 

UNmrD  Nations,  N.  Y. — Several  EJuropeans 
told  me  that  American  hysteria  Is  Stalin's 
great  secret  weapon. 

Stalin  Is  reported  to  have  told  his  asso- 
ciates some  years  ago  that  the  great  advan- 
tage he  held  was  due  to  the  fact  America 
feared   war  more  than  he  did. 

Exploitation  of  this  fear  thereafter  got  first 
priority  in  the  Russian  cold -war  strategy. 

Stalin's  goal  was  to  cause  America  to 
bankrupt  Itself. 

He  is  assisted  in  this  by  Washington.  Too 
many  department  heads  raise  their  own  pri- 
vate hysteria  in  order  to  frighten  Congress 
Into  voting  billions  blindly. 

Those  Europeans  to  whom  I  talked  seem 
to  fear  the  economic  collapse  of  America 
more  than  they  do  the  likelihood  of  advance 
into  Europe  of  the  Russian  army. 

If  America  stays  sound  economically  and 
maintains  a  sensible  but  less  lavish  interest 


In  world  aiffairs.  these  Europeans  are  hopeful 
that  their  countries  will  escape  the  fat«  of 
Czechoslovakia. 

If.  however.  America  bankrupts  Itself 
through  squandering,  they  reason  that  an 
American  isolationist  reaction  will  be  as  ex- 
treme as  they  now  regard  some  of  the  lavish 
American   expenditures. 

A  more  moderate  spending,  with  the  fat 
fried  out.  is  in  order. 

The  fact  that  the  Canadian  dollar  is  now 
worth  more  than  the  American  dollar  has 
had  a  sobering  effect  on  some  of  our  European 
friends. 

Reports  are  also  reaching  Kurope  that  busi- 
ness is  not  as  good  in  the  States  as  it  wu. 

There  were  pointed  questions  about  the 
latest  cc>rporatlon  reports  which  show  a  de- 
cided drop  In  earnings. 

One  businessman  thinks  all  that  is  keep- 
ing employment  up  in  America  is  a  "politi- 
cal prosperity"  based  on  inflationary  Fed- 
eral spending.  This.  If  continued,  he  warns, 
will  bring  a  collapse  that  will  make  1939 
"look  like  a  prosperous  era." 

In  that  case  Stalin  will  have  won  the  cold 
war. 

Our  help  program  to  date  has  done  great 
good  in  Europe.  That  help  has  been  appre- 
ciated more  than  surface  indications  would 
Indicate. 

But  Eiiropeans  who  expressed  greatest  ap- 
preciation for  that  help  are  of  the  opinion 
that  we  should  be  shifting  the  burden  back 
to  the  Tsrious  nations. 

They  think  we  can  help  the  free  world  most 
now  by  saving  ourselves  from  economic  col- 
lapse. 

(From  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of 
June  19.  1952] 

GaMEaT  AS  a  Child  Getting  Well — 
Exntopx  IN  Isolationist  Mood 

(By  Basil  L.  Walters) 

UNmtD  Nations,  N.  T. — Under  a  Commu- 
nist wall  scribbling  in  Paris.  "Americana, 
go  home."  a  GI  wrote,  "We  agree  " 

Conscious  that  In  private  conversation 
many  Europeans,  even  our  friends,  refer  to 
us  as  "stupid  rich  Americans."  it  is  at  times 
quite  dlfllcult  to  avoid  agreeing  with  the  OI. 

I  live  in  what  is  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "isolationist  belt"  of  America.  But  In 
every  area  of  Europe  I  visited  I  found  Euro- 
pean isolationist  sentiment  stronger  than 
any  American  brand  brewed  in  Chicjigo. 

In  New  York  cocktail  lounges,  fountain- 
head  of  too  much  of  our  international  think- 
ing, it  would  shatter  the  mirrors  and  corrode 
the  chrome. 

A  Vienna  editor,  who  would  probably  lose 
his  life  if  the  Communists  moved  only  a  few 
miles  west,  called  us  "cold-war  crazy."  Lord 
Beaverbrook  in  his  newspaper  told  England 
to  keep  its  troops  off  the  continent.  There 
is  much  opposition  in  both  France  and  Ger- 
many to  German  rearmament.  A  Swiss  inn- 
keeper said  the  trouble  In  the  world  was 
the  result  of  people  not  minding  their  own 
business. 

And  in  Italy  many  posters  read.  "No  ties 
with  Russia — no  ties  with  America" 

What  actually  Is  taking  place  perhaps  U 
a  rebirth  of  nationalism  and  Independence. 
An  Increasing  number  of  people  want  to  be 
left  alone  to  run  their  own  affairs. 

It  is  perhaps  a  healthy  sign.  A  certain 
amount  cf  ornerlness  In  a  child  after  a  long 
illness  is  always  regarded  as  a  definite  sign 
of  recovery. 

Maybe  tired  and  sick  old  nations  are  like 
children. 

Isolationism  is  no  more  the  proper  word 
to  apply  to  these  people  than  it  is  to  many 
Americans  who.  while  vitally  Interested  in 
the  whole  world,  believe  that  the  beat  way 
to  be  of  help  is  to  keep  America  Itself  strong 
and  healthy. 

I  found  few  people  who  are  unappreci- 
ative  of  what  America  has  done. 
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But  I  found  tiany  who  thought  the  time 
had  arrived  for  us  to  at  least  start  turning 
Europe  back  to  Buropeans. 

Tbey  are  not  unmindful  of  the  Russian 
threat.  They  do  not  want  us  to  wltbdraw 
suddenly  or  leave  them  completely.  They 
do  feel,  however,  that  the  time  la  approach- 
ing when  tii«y  must  depend  primarily  on 
themselves.  baOied  by  our  friendly  tnit  not 
paternalistic  Intsrest.  and  for  the  present  by 
a  strong  armsd  loree  to  neutralise  the  terror 
value  of  Stalln'i  army. 

"Ws  have  managed  to  get  along  for  many 
centuries."  they  reason.  "Times  havs  been 
good  and  times  hsvc  been  bad.  There  have 
been  wan  and  threats  of  wan.  There  is 
no  simple  solution.  Solutions  have  to 
evolve. 

"Orsat  social  waves  cannot  be  stopped 
with  a  check  boDk." 

No  matter  hoa  good  our  intentions  or  bow 
sound  our  convt«:tlons  alMut  what  is  beft  for 
Ruropw  and  the  world,  ovu*  charity  and  our 
Interference  are  outliving  their  welcome. 

We  cannot  get  out  completely.  Unless  we 
get  out  of  the  n.iddle  of  the  stage,  however, 
the  guy  in  the  vings  U  Ukely  to  give  us  the 
hook. 


Tkc   Corcaa  Comiict 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROl^ERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

CP  NZW  ToaK 
IN  THI  HOUSJt  OF  BEPRKSENTATIVES 

Fridai.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Record.  I 
include  a  letter  from  ETvelyn  J.  Bossone 
and  a  newspaper  article  referring  to  a 
speech  by  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  Darlington. 

Evelyn's  letter  asks  many  timely  ques- 
tions with  respect  to  the  Korean  conflict, 
to  which  all  cl  the  American  people 
would  like  to  know  the  answers,  and  I 
am  placing  it  in  the  Rccokd  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

I.  frankly,  d<m*t  know  the  answers; 
and  I  call  upon  some  member  of  the  Tru- 
man admlnistrRtlon  to  provide  the  an- 
swers to  Evelyn  s  questions. 

The  letter  and  article  follow ; 

Jxnn  21,  IMSa. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  T.  Roa% 

WasHiTivton.  D.  C. 

DcAS  CoMGKsasMAM  PvOSft :  Last  utght  I  at- 
tended commsncement  exercises  at  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. Tt«  guest  speaker  was  the 
Honorable  Prank  C.  Moore,  Lieutenant  Oov- 
emor  of  the  StaU)  of  New  York.  During  his 
address  to  the  f:raduates.  he  stressed  the 
power  of  the  spokin  and  written  word.  Since 
the  enclosed  article  sums  up  my  feelings 
and  opinions  much  better  than  I  can  pos- 
sibly say  them,  I'm  forwarding  It  with  this 
letter.  Tt)«fi«  words,  la  my  opinion,  are 
powerful;  yet.  art  they  powerful  enough  to 
Influence  the  course  of  this  muddled  war  In 
Korea? 

I  am  certaOn  tiiat  this  lett«-  Is  not  the 
only  one  you  ha\s  received  about  this  sub- 
ject. Where  else  can  we  turn.  If  not  to  our 
Congress,  for  s<)uie  explanation  of  this 
IcUiarglc  manner  in  bringing  about  peace? 
It  has  iiecomc  a  farce  and  Americans  are 
losing  faith  in  their  our  country.  It  seems 
thBt  we  have  become  callous  people  who  sit 
back  in  Indifference  while  our  American  boys 
are  locttng  their  Uvea  In  a  hopeless  war.  All 
wars  are  cruel  but  this  Is  a  hundred  times 
worse  because  ou:-  military  men  do  not  even 
see  the  purpose  cf  it.  It  is  very  distressing 
to  visualize  our  boys  so  far  sway  from  borne 


in  a  country  which  was  practically  unknown 
until  the  onset  of  this  war. 

Sometime  next  week  will  mark  ths  second 
year  of  our  entrance  Into  this  useless  war. 
Where  are  we  to  turn  for  answers  to  otir 
many  questions  when  even  the  high  rank- 
ing generals  admit  the  uselessness  of  this 
struggle?  Every  time  I  hear  the  radio  reports 
of  the  truce  talks  I  become  filled  with  dis- 
gust and  frustration.  It  seems  like  some 
sort  ot  child's  play  while  Innocent  young 
men  are  dying.  Why  should  they  endure 
such  terrible  hardships  while  our  lawmakers 
are  content  to  sit  back  and  let  things  take 
their  own  course?  Where  will  It  end?  How 
many  boys  will  have  to  die  before  something 
Is  done?  These  are  the  questions  I  would 
like  to  have  answered.  One  problem  remains 
to  be  solved  before  peace  comes.  When  and 
how  is  this  deadlock  to  be  broken?  Please 
let  us  know  what  action  is  being  taken.  I 
refuae  to  believe  that  we  have  become  a 
Nation  Indifferent  to  the  plight  and  suffer- 
ings of  those  who  are  part  of  this  Nation. 
Let  us  not  faU  them.  Let  us  bring  them 
home  where  they  belong. 

As  s  voter  and.  primarily,  as  a  distressed 
human  being,  I  turn  to  you  for  some  answer 
and  help. 

Put  yourself  in  the  position  of  those  inno- 
cent young  men.  What  would  you  be 
thinking?  My  main  thoiights  would  be, 
"What  am  I  doing  here?  What  is  my  coun- 
try doing  to  get  me  home  to  my  loved  ones? 
How  long  will  this  go  on?  Will  this  be  one 
of  those  wars  that  goes  on  endlessly?  " 

Please  advise  me  In  any  way  that  you  can. 
We  want  to  feel  that  oiu  problems  can  be 
discussed  with  those  whom  we  trust. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention. 
Tours  very  truly, 

EvBLTN  J.  Bossone 

Rico  Pass,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

TKTTMAM'a    KOKBA    ACTtOMS    CaiTICXaO    BT 

Chaplain 

Brig.  0«n  Henry  Darlington.  Reserve  chap- 
lain of  the  New  Tork  National  Ouai'd.  se- 
verely criticlaed  PMsldent  Truman's  conduct 
of  the  Korean  problem  In  an  address  yester- 
day at  the  annual  memorial  service  of 
Insurance  Post  No.  1061.  American  Legion, 
held  at  noon  in  I.«glon  Memorial  Square, 
opposite  80  Maiden  Lane. 

"What  is  sapping  American  morale?" 
asked  the  former  rector  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  of  the  Heavenly  Rest. 
Fifth  Avenue,  and  Ninetieth  Street.  "Can  It 
be  sorrow  and  outrage  over  the  war  In  Korea. 
to  which  the  Anl^rlcan  people  were  com- 
mitted without  the  consent  of  their  Con- 
gress? Can  it  be  the  ever  mounting  casual- 
ties, now  well  over  100.000.  In  a  war  of  cruelty 
and  torture  such  as  Americans  have  never 
witnessed,  which  a  cynical  President  calls  a 
police  action?  This  war  either  our  leaden 
do  not  want  to,  do  not  know  bow.  at  do 
not  dare  to  win." 


TIm  Presidency  Uider  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

or   VTRGINIA 

IN  THK  SBNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
on  the  subject  Jie  Presidency  Under 
the  Constitution,  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Institute  of  ]?ublic  Affairs,  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia,  last  Thursday  evening, 
June  26, 1962. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

As  always,  it  la  a  pleasure  to  come  to 
Charlottesville,  a  privilege  to  come  to  the 
University  of  Virginia,  and  an  honor  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  InsUtute  of  Public  Affaire. 

Uke  all  who  know  him.  I  hold  President 
Darden  in  tbe  highest  esteem.  And  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  congratulate  him  upon 
the  great  work  he  is  doing  at  this  grand  in- 
stitution which  commemorates  the  wledom 
of  Jefferson  with  ever  better  education  for 
each  new  generation. 

I  wish  also  to  pay  my  compliments  to  Or. 
John  L.  Newcomb,  and  to  the  others  who  are 
responsible  for  the  organization  and  annual 
production  of  the  thought  provoking  Insti- 
tute of  Public  Affairs. 

It  has  been  a  venture  of  great  interest  to 
me  ever  since,  as  Governor,  I  helped  Inaugu- 
rate it  under  my  old  friend.  Dr.  Charles  O. 
Maphls. 

This  year's  subject  Problems  of  the  Presi- 
dent, is  both  timely  and  provocative  of  seri- 
ous thought.  And  since  I  am  one  of  the 
speakers  In  the  lead-off  general  session,  I 
assume  my  pu.pose  is  to  bait  the  discussions 
which  are  to  follow. 

This  I  shall  attempt  to  do  with  my  esti- 
mate of  the  situation  which  has  produced 
at  least  some  of  the  problems  confronting 
the  President,  with  a  summary  of  some  of 
the  problems  I  believe  to  be  most  vital,  and 
by  indicating  some  of  the  solutions  I  regard 
as  Imperative. 

THB  PBXSTOENCT  UNDEK  THE  COWsriTL'TtOW 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution,  ^  their 
wisdom  and  experience,  constructed  our  Gov- 
ernment in  three  Independent  but  coordinate 
branches — the  legislative,  the  executive,  and 
the  judicial. 

The  independence  of  theae  three  branches 
made  them  a  part  of  the  whole  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  also  established  by  the 
Constitution.  And  the  operation  of  this 
system  has  demonstrated  still  further  the 
wisdom  of  the  framers. 

This  discussion  is  limited  to  the  problems 
of  the  President  who  is  the  head  of  one 
of  these  three  independent  but  coordinate 
branches — the  executive.  In  order  to  dis- 
cuss these  problems,  it  is  necessary  briefly 
to  review  the  origin  and  the  developmenV,of 
the  office  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

tJnder  the  Constitution  executive  power  Is 
vested  in  the  Presidency. 

As  Chief  Executive  the  President  is  charged 
with  the  primary  responsibility  of  seeing  to 
It  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed. 

In  his  position  as  the  highest  civilian  offi- 
cial in  the  Government,  he  Is  also  charged 
with  tfc:  responslbllitleB  of  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

With  his  ready  access  to  the  information 
and  experience  of  the  executive  rgencies 
which  he  heads  In  the  administration  of  the 
law,  the  President  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution, from  time  to  time,  to  estimate 
the  state  of  the  union  for  Congress  and  the 
public,  and  to  reconunend  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress  such  measures  as  he 
shall  Judge  to  be  necessary  and  expedient. 

He  may  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  and, 
subject  to  being  sustained  by  Congress,  he 
may  veto  legislation. 

By  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  the  President  is  empowered  to 
make  treaties.  app>olnt  ambassadors,  nom- 
inate Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  cer- 
tain other  lesser  Federal  officers. 

DEVZXOPMENT    OT    THI    PKEStDENCT 

There  have  l>een  complacent  Presidents 
who  read  the  Executive's  constitutional  pow- 
ers literally  and  conflned  their  actions  ac- 
cordingly. There  have  been  others  who  haw 
exercised  powers,  exerted  InRuencrs.  and  as- 
sumed   responsibilities,    which    cannot    be 
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traced  directly  to  specific  constitutional  au- 
tborlty. 

As  the  Office  of  the  Presidency  has  devel- 
oped— by  whatever  means  and  source  of  au- 
thority—it is  today  the  position  of  greatest 
power,  prestige,  and  Influence  in  the  world. 

As  the  leading  spokesman  for  the  Nation, 
the  President,  in  the  latitude  of  the  Office  as 
It  has  been  developed — I  speak  of  the  Office, 
not  the  man — may  announce  doctrines  which 
Influence  public  opinion  for  generations;  he 
may  construe  American  rights  In  a  manner 
to  Involve  the  Nation  In  war;  and,  as  we  have 
seen  recently  demonstrated,  he  may  so  for- 
mulate American  theories  of  state  as  to  make 
deep  Impressions  on  the  thought  of  the  whole 
world. 

As  head  of  the  administration,  with  the 
most  vast  official  hierarchy  centering  in 
Washington  and  spreading  throughout  the 
Nation — and  more  recently  spreading 
throui{hout  the  world — the  President  haa 
assumed  the  responsibility  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  extent  that  he  Is  held  largely 
accountable  for  making  It  measure  up  to 
high  standards  of  morality  and  Integrity,  or 
allowing  It  Injuriously  to  reflect  on  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Nation  and  Its  people. 

As  a  political  leader  a  President  may  use 
hi3  exalted  position  to  appeal  to  the  Na- 
tion, or  to  a  section,  or  to  a  class,  or  to  a 
group  Interest:  he  may  use  his  veto  power 
against  laws  passed  by  Congress  which  do 
not  coincide  with  political  expediency  from 
his  point  of  view,  and  his  action  will  prevail 
against  anything  less  than  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority In  both  Houses  oi  Congress;  he  may 
agitate  by  means  of  hla  messages;  he  has 
at  his  command  the  most  powerful  of  all 
lobbies  In  the  form  of  those  who  administer 
vast  Federal  programs  reaching  into  every 
political  district;  he  has  the  greatest  pub- 
licity and  propaganda  organization  on  earth; 
he  haa  the  free  use  of  the  malls;  and  he 
may  bring  pressure  to  bear  by  strong-armed 
use  of  his  patronage  privileges. 

He  may  use  his  preeminence  to  exert  tre- 
mendous pressure  on  public  opinion  which 
influences  not  only  the  public,  but  the 
other  branches  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  State  and  local  governments  as  well. 

With  the  development  of  radio  and  tele- 
vision he  may  bypass  the  traditional  edlting- 
for-accuracy  processes  of  the  conventional 
press,  and  go  directly  to  the  public  with  facts, 
selected  facts,  half  facts,  or  alleged  facts; 
and  use  them  unqualifiedly  as  Justification 
for  his  own  theories  and  policies. 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  think  It  was 
Intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Constitution 
that  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
should  be  an  exalted  position  wherein  the 
strength,  the  Integrity,  and  the  majestic 
grandeur  of  our  Nation  should  be  personi- 
fied. I  think  also  that  they  Intended  forever 
to  preclude  subjugation  of  the  Nation  by 
edicts  of  some  President  who  might  try  to 
act  like  a  dictator. 

They  assumed  that  as  a  leader  of  a  major 
political  party  he  would  be  capable  not  only 
of  blending  persuasion  and  compromise,  but 
also.  If  need  be,  of  sacrificing  political  gain 
for  national  Interest.  They  clothed  him 
with  the  authority  of  leadership,  and  pro- 
vided him  with  the  tools  of  administration, 
but.  In  their  Infinite  wisdom  gained  from 
experienced  with  oppression,  the  framers 
hedged  the  Presidency  with  checks  and 
balances  inherent  in  the  legislative  and 
Judicial  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  sovereignty  of  State  govern- 
ments, and  the  autonomy  of  local  govern- 
ments. They  anticipated  strength  and  in- 
tegrity In  these  as  well  as  In  the  Executive. 
They  had  in  mind  the  admonition  that  lib- 
erty Is  threatened  'vhen  one  branch  of  the 
Government  acquires  more  than  one  of  the 
powers. 

Until  the  1930'3  extraordinary  powers  taken 
by  Presidents,  or  granted  to  them  In  ca^ea 
of  emergency,  were  used  almost  exclusively 


for  emergency  purposes,  and  quickly  turned 
back  when  the  emergency  was  over. 

In  considering  the  grants,  delegations, 
grasps,  and  seizure  of  powers  by  Presidents, 
it  must  never  be  assumed  that  the  power 
legally  exists  in  the  office  because  of  admin- 
istrative precedents  which  have  not  been 
challenged  In  the  courts. 

Since  1930  we  have  been  In  a  state  of  al- 
most continuous  emergency,  real  or  pro- 
claimed. And  In  this  period  the  pxjwers. 
duties,  and  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency 
have  been  multiplied  over  and  over  again  as 
the  result  of  delegations  by  Congress  and  by 
authority  which  has  been   asserted. 

Before  World  War  II  we  witnessed  power 
In  the  Presidency  to  devalue  the  dollar,  op- 
erate secret  funds  without  review.  Issue  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  notes,  put  the  Nation 
on  a  bimetallic  standard,  fix  the  value  of 
the  silver  dollar,  prescribe  rules  and  regula- 
tions for  the  acquisition,  holding,  transpor- 
tation, melting,  treating,  exportation  and 
Importation  of  gold,  to  suspend  stock-ex- 
change trading,  to  raise  or  lower  any  tariff, 
etc.  And  In  this  period  there  were  attempts 
to  pack  the  Judiciary,  purge  the  legislative 
branch,  and  destroy  the  Independent  audit. 

Then  came  the  war  with  the  wartime  con- 
trols and  powers  which  are  still  in  the  easy 
recollection  of  all.  Next  came  the  postwar 
period  when  first.  In  anticipation  of  a  de- 
pression, and  later  as  a  curb  on  Inflation, 
there  was  demand  after  demand  for  continu- 
ation of  most  of  the  wartime  controls  and 
powers  along  with  still  others.  Since  Korea 
the  Justlflcatlon  for  extraordinary  powers 
and  controls  Is  again  slanted  to  wartime  re- 
quirements. 

All  of  these  recently  culminated  In  the 
Presidential  attempt  to  seize  private  property 
without  legal  authority  applicable  to  the  sit- 
uation, and  the  Presidential  refusal  to  In- 
voke the  legal  authority  which  existed. 

Perhaps  the  most  refreshing  chapter  In 
contemporary  history  of  the  United  States 
was  the  decision  handed  down  on  April  29, 
1952.  by  Federal  DUtrlct  Judge  David  A.  Pine, 
later  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court.  It 
stood  out  In  sharp  contrast  with  the  court- 
room contention  of  an  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  unlimited  power  of  the  Execu- 
tive. 

Beyond  all  of  these  extraordinary  powers 
which,  one  way  or  another,  have  come  to  re- 
side In  the  Presidency,  the  executive  branch 
Influence  over  States,  localities,  and  individ- 
uals has  been  continually  Increasing  by 
means  of  Feceral  domestic  payment  and  sub- 
sidy programs.  • 

With  respect  to  States  alone  there  were 
19  Federal-aid  programs  in  1932,  costing 
$250,000,000.  Now  in  1952  there  are  48  State- 
aid  programs  costing  93,000,000.000 — 12  times 
as  much  In  money,  and  more  than  twice  as 
many  programs. 

In  addition  to  these,  there  are  numerous 
other  programs  through  which  the  executive 
branch  administers  billions  of  dollars  In  Fed- 
eral payments  to  Individuals  both  on  and 
off  Federal  payrolls.  There  are  now  more 
than  17.000.000  individuals  receiving  regu- 
lar payments  from  the  Federal  Treasury. 

To  these  may  be  added  still  other  busi- 
ness— agriculture,  transportation,  and  for- 
eign subsidy  and  loan  programs  which  may 
be  used  to  Infiuence  people  and  Institutions 
toward  acceptance  of  executive  branch  dom- 
ination. 

These  programs  create  the  illusion  of  get- 
ting something  for  nothing.  Actually,  the 
effect  Is  to  take  money  from  us.  give  us  back 
less  than  was  taken,  and  In  the  process  to 
exercise  control  over  States,  localities.  Insti- 
tutions, apd  the  lives  of  individuals. 

With  all  of  his  Influence,  the  President,  un- 
der law,  must  annually  recommend  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  and  thus  he  has  the  Initial  re- 
sponsibility for  It. 

In  21  years  the  Federal  budget  has  been 
balanced  only  three  times.  A  generation 
has    grown    to    maturity    under    a    deficit 


financed  Federal  Oovemment.  During  th« 
past  21  years  there  have  been  14  peacetime 
years  and  In  these  14  peacetime  years  we 
have  had  12  Federal  deficits.  The  fighting 
In  Korea  Is  Included  In  the  war  years.  The 
three  balanced  budgets  were  the  result  of 
accident  and  not  design. 

The  long-lead  military  contracts  and  for- 
eign programs  during  World  War  II  and 
since,  combined  with  heavy  domestic-civil- 
ian commitments  of  a  permanent,  tndefinlts, 
and  long-term  nature — which  were  started 
before  the  war.  and  greatly  Increased  since 
its  end — have  brought  us  virtually  to  a 
breakdown  In  legislative  budget  control. 

It  may  be  appropriate  In  this  connection 
to  give  you  a  brief  preview  of  a  report  now 
being  drafted  by  the  Joint  Economy  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chairman. 

A  preliminary  draft  of  that  report  which 
was  on  my  desk  today  Indicates  that  when 
the  Government's  fiscal  year  closes  next 
Monday,  executive  branch  agencies  will  b« 
carrying  over  Into  the  new  year  spending 
authority  from  prior  appropriations  and 
authorizations  totaling  more  than  •90.000,- 
000,000,  which  has  not  been  subjected  to  or- 
dinary appropriation  legislation  considera- 
tion by  Congress  In  this  session. 

This  does  not  Include  one  dollar  of  ap- 
propriations provided  In  the  new  appropri- 
ation bills  now  pending  before  Congress. 

In  his  January  budget  message,  the  Presi- 
dent requested  new  appropriations  and  au- 
thorizations totaling  $84,300,000,000,  and  es- 
timated expenditures  In  the  coming  year  at 
$85,400,000,000. 

Together,  current  new  appropriations  and 
those  carried  over  from  prior  years  will  give 
the  executive  branch  a  total  expenditure 
availability  In  the  coming  year.  t)eglnnlng 
next  Tuesday,  of  more  than  $170,000,000,000, 
more  than  half  of  which  has  been  subjected 
to  legislative  review  or  action  by  the  current 
session  of  Congress.  This  is  more  than  40 
times  the  amount  made  available  by  Con- 
gress when  I  first  went  to  the  Senate  In 
1933.  and  virtually  all  of  It  at  that  time  was 
subjected  to  annual  review. 

This  Is  the  situation  which  recently  led 
the  Comptroller  General.  Lindsay  Warren, 
to  testify:  "I  need  remind  no  one  here  that 
legislative  power  of  the  purse  Is  the  basic 
fiscal  policy  of  our  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances.  •  •  •  There  Is  no 
denying  this  power  haa  been  weakened." 

Make  no  mistake.  The  demand  for  cen- 
tralization of  power  In  the  executive  branch 
at  Washington  continues.  Pending  In  Con- 
gress at  this  moment  are  executive-spon- 
sored bills  which  wo\^Jd  usurp  Individual 
business  and  social  prerogatives,  local  police 
authority,  and  State  election  control. 

There  are  continuing  executive-branch 
demands  for  Federal  participation  in  medical 
service  for  Individuals,  ultimate  Federal  con- 
trol of  agricultural  markets,  and  extended 
federalized  housing  programs. 

Thus,  the  President  would  become  even 
more  deeply  Involved  with  the  food  we  eat. 
the  medical  care  we  receive,  the  roofs  over 
our  heads,  the  policeman  on  the  beat,  and 
the  exercise  of  our  voting  franchise. 

When  you  consider  all  the  powers,  preroga- 
tives, and  the  Influences  exercised  by  the 
President,  as  the  office  has  been  developed, 
the  source  of  some  of  the  problems  of  the 
Presidency,  and  the  reasons  for  others,  be- 
come apparent. 

It  would  seem  that  some  of  the  problems 
are  the  products  of  the  times  and  that  others 
are  the  products  of  the  Presidents. 

P«XSID£NTIAL  POWtR    PATTIKN    AND   RISULT9 

How  has  this  concentration  of  power  and 
centralization  of  authority  been  fashioned 
under  the  Constitution? 

Here  is  a  quick  panorama  of  the  pattern: 
Under  the  tenth  amendment,  powers  not 
delegated  to  the  Federal  Government  are  re- 
served to  the  States  or  the  people.     Actually. 
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the  States  In  frrtwHng  d«^ee  are  being  re- 
duced to  dependet  cles  through  Federal  pay- 
ment programs  and  Pettoral  encroacbment 
upon  State  and  kcal  sources  of  revenue. 

Under  article  I.  section  8.  tbe  Congress 
shall  have  power  to  regulate  eominerce 
among  the  several  States.  In  practice.  Con- 
gress has  delegated  power  to  the  executive 
under  this  provision  to  fix  wages  and  salaries, 
control  prices,  retrulate  agricultural  and  In- 
du-s trial  production,  etc. 

Under  article  II.  section  2.  the  President 
Is  Ctommander  In  Chief  of  the  military,  and 
this  authority  has  been  ueed  In  connection 
with  taking  over  and  operating  railroads. 

Under  the  fifth  amendment  no  person 
shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law.  We  have  Just 
witnessed  tbe  effort  to  seise  steel  propeity 
without  due  process  of  law. 

Under  article  n.  section  a.  the  President 
shall  take  care  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed,  but  In  the  1953  steel  strike  the 
President  has  deliberately  declined  to  In- 
voke existing  law  which  was  specifically  de- 
signed by  Oongress  for  use  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. 

Under  article  1.  section  7,  all  bills  for 
raising  revenue  shall  originate  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  the  Congress  has 
lost  effective  annual  control  over  expendi- 
tures by  the  executive  branch.  It  Is  annual 
expenditures  which  determines  the  require- 
ment for  annual  revenue. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  this  con- 
centration of  power  and  ccntrallxaUon  of 
this  authority  In  the  executive? 

The  recently  attempted  seizure  of  tlis  steel 
property  and  the  Executive  reluctance  to  see 
that  the  exlsUn«  Taft-Harley  law  was  faith- 
fully executed  to  assure  vital  steel  produc- 
tion for  at  least  80  days  now  stand  as  a  cap- 
stone to  the  continued  increase  In  the  scope 
of  Federal  ptowera,  prerogatives  and  in- 
fluences exercised  by  the  Federal  executive. 

Some  of  these  powers  and  prerogatives  and 
some  of  this  authority  are  specifically  pro- 
vided by  the  Constitution.  Others  spring 
from  tradition  and  use.  Still  others  are 
delegations  by  Ccngrese — mostly  at  ttae  re- 
quest of  Presidents.  And  some  can  be 
deecrlbed  only  as  "grabs." 

They  have  been  exerted  forcefully  in  re- 
cent years,  both  in  wtulirae  and  in  peace- 
tUne.  They  have  been  directed  at  civilian 
altuaUons  as  weU  as  military.  They  have 
been  exerted  on  domestic  situatlous  as  well 
as  foreign.  They  have  been  applied  to  fiscal 
situaUuKts  as  weU  as  social  snd  economic. 

They  have  been  directed  at  other  brancbea 
of  the  Federal  Government  as  well  as  at 
State  and  local  governments. 

As  they  exist  tod^g,  they  constitute  tbe 
greatest  combination  of  centralized  power. 
concentrated  authority,  and  executive  puree 
control   In  the  history  of  this  democracy. 

Such  a  coooentrattan  at  power,  aiithorlty, 
and  purse  control  breeds  a  sinLstst  political 
philosophy  which  scorns  frugality,  efficiency, 
and  Integrity;  which  attaches  no  importance 
to  waste,  debt,  or  Inunurallty;  which  advo- 
cates Indefinitely  the  political  formula  of 
"tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend,  and  elect 
and  elect";  and  which  has  no  scruples  against 
vising  public  money  to  influence  political 
decisions. 

This  was  foreseen  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
when  he  said:  "I  do  verily  believe  that  a  con- 
solidated government  would  become  the  most 
corrupt  government  on  earth." 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  venal 
conditions  at  Washington  are  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  concentration  there  of 
power  with  tbe  resulting  waste  wblcb  has 
reached  stJCh  astronomical  proportions  in 
the  last  20  years,  and  I  reg:U'd  action  to 
reetore  public  confidence  In  the  moral  In- 
tegrity of  the  Government  as  one  of  the 
great   problems   confronting  tbe  President. 

To  my  mind  this  penalty  is  in  three  parts. 

One  part  Is  that  which  Is  Illegal  and  crim- 
inal.    This   Is  bad  enough.     But  penalties 


attach  and  when  the  culprits  are  caught 
they  can  be  tried  and  convicted. 

Tbe  second  part  is  worse.  It  Involves  those 
who,  within  the  law,  exploit  public  trust 
for  private  gain.  To  me  every  dollar  col- 
lected in  taxes,  and  every  power  delegated  to 
a  government  U  Indelibly  Impressed  with  a 
public  trust. 

Those  who  take  the  position  that  venality 
In  public  oOce  Is  proper  unless  it  Is  iUegal 
are  the  lowest  form  of  political  predators. 
Those  who  peddle  Influence  and  favors  In 
connection  with  Oovemment  contracts  and 
loans,  and  other  forme  of  Federal  favoritism, 
and  still  remain  out  of  Jail  will  never  them- 
selves be  Influenced  by  any  code  of  etlilcs 
hanging  on  the  wall. 

Tbe  third  part  of  venality  In  Washing- 
ton administration  is  tbe  worst  of  all.  It 
is  In  the  form  of  amorallty.  This  sets  In 
when  we  are  so  hardened  by  all  we  ob- 
serve around  ua  that  we  are  no  longer  able 
to  distinguish  the  mora]  from  the  Immoral. 

Much  of  this  conoentratlon  of  power  and 
purse  and  oentrallaatlon  of  authority  have 
oome  about  In  the  nan^  of  the  so-called  wel- 
fare state,  ooneemlng  which  we  have  beard 
so  much  In  recent  years.  Prom  my  point  of 
view  this  is  a  sUte  at  twUlght  in  which  the 
glow  of  democratic  freedom  Is  fading  be- 
yond the  horizon,  leaving  us  to  be  swal- 
lowed in  the  blackness  of  socialism  or  worse. 

There  are  those  who  believe  socialism  can 
be  turned  on  and  off  as  If  It  were  water 
running  through  a  spigot,  and  there  are 
those  who  profeas  to  btUrwe  we  can  have  a 
little  socialism  and  remain  free. 

For  thoee  who  think  a  little  socialism  Is  a 
good  thing,  there  is  tiM  British  exsmple. 
From  what  we  see  In  England,  we  would  be 
tbe  most  stupid  nation  on  earth  If  we  allow 
onrselves  to  become  further  embraced  by 
socialism.  Socialism  and  free  enterprise  can- 
not live  tmder  the  same  roof. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch.  one  of  the  greatest 
living  Americans,  said  Just  recently  that 
-freedom**  greatest  threat  today  Is  too  much 
government." 

Among  the  cardinal  characteristics  of  so- 
cialism are  government  subsidies  with  con- 
trols and  government  doles  with  regimen- 
tation. 

In  the  United  States  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, our  Individual  liberty,  our  social,  eco- 
nomlc.  and  rellgioiu  freedom,  and  our  mili- 
tary strength  are  sustained  by  o\ir  free  en- 
terprise system.  Our  free  enterprise  lystem 
cannot  survive  Insolvency  or  prolonged 
threats  of  insolvency.  It  can  be  destroyed 
also  by  excessive  taxation,  excessive  regi- 
mentation, and  exoesslve  government  oom- 
petMlon  with  bualneaa. 

In  the  circumstances  It  Is  natural  to  pon- 
der the  question.  When  does  a  democracy 
become  insolvent?  In  a  system  such  as  ours, 
when  and  how  does  national  Insolvency  man- 
Ifeet  Itself? 

There  probably  will  be  no  milestones  to 
mark  tbe  croeeroads,  but  it  seenu  to  me  that 
a  democracy  la  approaching  Insolvency 
whan: 

1.  We  are  unable  to  pay  current  costs  of 
government  over  a  prolonged  period  with 
taxes  sliort  of  cooflscatlon  and  diminishing 
returns;  and 

a.  When  the  constant  cheapening  of  tbe 
dollar  Is  a  result  of  those  government 
operations. 

If  those  are  the  symptoms,  we  may  take 
warning  from  our  present  fiscal  situation. 

In  peace  and  war  we  have  been  on  a  deficit 
financing  basis  for  more  than  20  years.  We 
are  in  that  position  now.  If  we  cannot  bal- 
ance exjjend  It  tires  with  taxes  now,  when  can 
we  do  It?  A  balance  between  Income  and 
otrtgo  Is  not  In  sight  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  unless  we  cut  out  nonessential  ex- 
jjendlttires.  The  dollar  Is  worth  only  about 
a  half  a  dollar  now  as  compared  with  Ita 
value  In  1940. 

In  20  years  Federal  expenditures  equaled 
30  percent  of  our  national  Income;   In  20 


years  a  total  of  23  percent  of  our  national 
Income  has  gone  Into  Federal  taxes  collected 
from  us  (the  current  rate  is  about  28  per- 
cent); and  In  20  years  we  have  piled  up 
Federal  debt  to  a  point  where  It  Is  equal  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  all  real  and  personal 
property  In  the  United  States — all  of  the 
land,  all  the  buildings,  everything  of  fiscal 
value. 

It  does  not  suffice  to  blame  this  on  war  or 
depression.  The  taxes  have  been  collected, 
the  money  has  been  spent,  and  the  debt 
must  be  paid,  whatever  the  purpose. 

Actually,  about  half  of  the  expenditures 
are  charged  directly  to  war.  and  the  depres- 
sion costs  are  small  In  latter-day  compari- 
sons. The  remainder  haa  gone  Into  Federal 
domestic  spending  programs  and  subsidies; 
for  foreign  assistance;  interest  on  tbe  debt 
(the  cost  of  the  debt  alone  Is  now  twice  the 
total  cost  of  all  Federal  Government  20  years 
ago):  civilian  pajrrcrfls,  payments  to  Indi- 
viduals, etc. 

Federal  taxes  now  take  from  30  percent  to 
S3  percent  of  individual  Income,  after  ex- 
emptions. When  a  man  makes  more  than 
$600  a  year  the  Washington  tax  collector 
begins  taking  20  cents  out  of  his  dollars. 
In  addition,  individuals  pay  most  of  the 
Federal  excise  taxes  which,  in  total,  amount 
to  a  third  of  the  sum  collected  on  Individ- 
ual Income.  This  ts  In  addition  to  payroll 
taxes. 

Federal  taxes  are  taking  an  average  of  60 
percent  of  corporate  profits.  Farmer  De- 
fense Mobilization  Director  Charles  E.  Wil- 
son is  authority  for  the  prediction  that 
American  business  cannot  continue,  for  more 
than  a  temporary  period,  to  be  vital  and 
dynamic  In  the  free  enterprise  system  under 
this  tax  bivden. 

For  6  years  Federal  taxes  have  been  con- 
tinually Increasing.  They  were  Increased 
as  much  as  three  times  In  1  year.  There  Is 
now  pending  a  Presidential  request  for  still 
further  Increase. 

The  chairman  of  both  congressional  tax 
committees  are  authority  for  the  belief 
that  already  stUUng  Federal  taxes  cannot 
be  Increased  further  without  resulting  In 
diminishing  returns,  If  not  widespread 
confiscation. 

The  approach  to  $800,000,000,000  in  Fed- 
eral debt  Is  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  debt  stands  today  at  approximately 
$300,000,000,000. 

In  his  January  budget  message,  the  Presi- 
dent estimated  that  the  deficit  In  fiscal  year 
1953,  ending  Monday,  would  be  $8,200,000,000. 
As  of  the  last  available  Treasury  report,  It  Is 
now  approximately  $6,000,000,000,  and  It  Is 
likely  to  Increase  considerably  over  the 
week  end. 

The  President,  In  his  budget  message  of 
January,  estlmsted  thst  the  deflclt  In  fiscal 
year  1953.  ending  June  30,  1953,  would  be 
$14,400,000,000.  On  the  best  estimates  avail- 
able In  Washington  today.  Federal  expendi- 
tures planned  for  fiscal  year  1954,  ending 
June  SO,  1954.  still  on  the  basis  of  no  more 
war  than  we  have  now.  would  Indicate  still 
another  deficit  In  excess  of  $14,000,000,000, 
There  Is  no  experience  on  which  to  base  the 
management  of  a  national  debt  In  this  mag- 
nitude. 

There  have  been  thoee  In  the  executive 
branch,  and  others  outside  of  the  Govern- 
ment who,  for  years,  have  been  propagandiz- 
ing public  thinking  with  the  contention  that 
there  Is  nothing  wrong  with  a  huge  Federal 
debt  so  long  as  we  crvn  It  to  ourselves.  This 
Federal  debt  is  definitely  ours — every  Indi- 
vidual of  us.  It  is  a  mortgage  agelnst  all  we 
own.  It  Is  otirs  In  the  war  bonds  we  own. 
It  l8  ours  to  the  extLnt  that  our  bank  sav- 
ings against  a  rainy  day  are  Invested  In  It. 
It  is  ours  to  the  extent  that  our  Insurance 
for  the  protection  of  our  families  Is  invested 
In  It.  It  Is  ours  to  the  extent  that  our  sodal- 
securfty  ps3rments  against  old  age  and  un- 
employment are  Invested  in  It.  It  Is  ours 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  taxed  to  pay  our- 
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selves  Interest  on  our  own  money.  And  In- 
deed. It  will  be  ours  If  and  when  the  time 
arrives  when  we  can't  pay  It  off;  when  we 
can't  refinance  It:  and  when  we  can't 
pay  ourselves  Interest.  In  short,  we  must 
pay  this  debt,  repudiate  It,  or  continue  as 
we  are  doing  now,  to  borrow  money,  among 
other  purposes,  to  pay  ourselves  Interest. 

It  Is  excessive  Federal  debt  which  under- 
lies Inflation.  It  Is  excessive  Federal  debt 
that  Impairs  personal  security.  It  is  exces- 
sive Federal  debt  which  Impairs  oiir  form  of 
g.  vernment. 

On  this  record,  it  seems  to  me  that  In  the 
coiirse  of  following  a  pattern  of  concentrat- 
ing power  and  purse  control  and  central- 
izing authority  In  Washington,  we  have  pre- 
cipitated ourselves  Into  a  condition  of  moral 
and  fiscal  deterioration  characterized  by  of- 
ficial Irrespxjnslblllty,  public  venality,  and 
Individual  greed. 

PRCBI.ZMS    Ai4D   RESPONSIBILmES   OF   THE 
PRKSmrNCT 

It  Is  m  this  position  that  we  are  now  con- 
fronted with  problems  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  problems  of  war  and  peace  such  as  we 
have  never  before  experienced. 

We  are  a  Nation  dedicated  to  Individual 
liberty,  faced  wllh  regimentation  Inherent 
In  paternalistic  government.  We  are  a  Na- 
tion which  knows  only  the  full  freedom 
of  democracy,  faced  with  the  problems  In- 
herent In  a  trend  toward  socialistic  control. 
We  are  a  Nation  which  has  grown  great 
under  a  system  of  free  enterprise  for  mutual 
profit  and  sound  progress,  faced  with  the 
problems  Inherent  In  wage,  work,  and  pro- 
duction limitations  which  stifle  Initiative 
and  destroy  Incentive.  We  are  a  Nation  bred 
to  flscal  Integrity  with  expenditures  checked 
by  taxes,  faced  with  the  problems  Inherent  In 
continuing  deflclt  financing  and  burdensome 
debt.  We  are  a  Nation  born  of  opposition  to 
Imperialism,  faced  with  the  problems  Inher- 
ent In  furnishing  leadership  to  half  the 
world.  We  are  a  Nation  to  which  the  con- 
tinuing dominance  of  military  human  and 
materiel  requirements  has  always  been  re- 
pugnant, faced  with  the  problems  Inherent 
In  indefinite  global  preparedness  against 
military  aggression.  We  are  clearly  at  the 
crossroads  of  our  destiny. 

As  of  today,  we  are  the  only  great  nation 
standing  as  historical  evidence  that  the  hu- 
man race  Is  capable  of  accepting  individual 
liberty,  developing  In  freedom,  working  for 
sound  and  mutual  progress,  paying  Its  way, 
leading  without  dictating,  and  arming  with- 
out aggressing. 

In  the  clrctimsiances,  I  submit  the  over- 
riding problem 'accompanied  by  the  overrid- 
ing responsibility  confronting  us  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  fiscal  and  moral  integrity 
of  the  United  States.  There  lies  the  well- 
spring  of  the  freedoms  upon  which  this  Re- 
public was  founded. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
with  Its  moral  Integrity  Impaired  would  be 
a  Government  commanding  no  respect 
among  our  people  at  heme  whom  it  would 
serve,  or  among  people  abroad  who  would  be 
either  our  allies  or  our  enemies.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  with  Its  fiscal 
Integrity  Impaired  would  soon  become  an  In- 
solvent government — unable  to  meet  Its  com- 
mltmenta  to  Individuals,  Institutions,  or 
friendly  nations,  and  impotent  to  repel  for- 
eign military  or  Ideological  aggression. 

Our  Individual  freedom,  our  general  wel- 
fare, our  form  of  government,  and  our  na- 
tional strength  lie  In  our  solvency.  Our  free- 
enterprise  system,  upon  which  all  of  these 
depend,  cannot  survive  Insolvency.  This  Is 
the  system  which,  In  the  relatively  short  span 
of  about  160  years,  has  brought  us  from  the 
impotency  of  13  un-unlted  colonies  to  our 
present  position  of  world  leadership.  It  Is 
the  system  which,  under  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, has  activated  Indlvldufil  freedoms 
to  the  fullest  measure  ever  known  to  man. 
It  is  the  system  which  Invariably  supplies 
Incentive  to  work  from  the  bottom  to  the 


top  and  which  constantly  supplies  the  spark 
to  explode  mediocrity  Into  genius  wherever 
it  will  Ignite.  It  Is  the  system  which  enables 
us,  with  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  popu- 
lation, to  outproduce  the  rest  of  the  world 
combined.  It  la  the  system  which  produces 
steel,  the  prime  requirement  of  military  pre- 
paredness, at  a  rate  of  more  than  2  tons 
for  every  1  produced  by  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  at  a  rate  of  more  than  4  tons 
to  every  one  produced  by  Russia.  It  Is  the 
system  which.  In  peace.  Is  the  backbone  of 
our  high  level  of  general  welfare,  sound  pros- 
perity, and  lasting  progress.  It  Is  the  system 
which.  In  war.  Is  our  first  line  of  defense  and 
military  preparedness.  Our  armies,  navies, 
and  air  forces  are  merely  the  media  through 
which  the  strength  of  this  system  Is  applied 
for  purposes  of  warfare.  In  the  present  sit- 
uation It  Is  the  free-enterprise  system  of  the 
United  States  which  Is  the  neatest  deterrent 
In  the  world  to  Russian  aggression. 

I  do  not  concede  that  either  democracy 
or  free  enterprise,  or  any  other  American 
freedom,  has  run  the  course  of  Its  usefulness 
here  or  elsewhere.  If  we  are  to  serve  our 
purpose  In  the  world  we  would  preserve  our 
freedoms  and  our  form  of  government  for 
our  own  peace,  happiness,  and  progress,  and 
for  emulation  by  others  who  desire  their 
blessings  and  benefits. 

To  those  pondering  presidential  problems 
during  this  Institute  of  Public  Affairs  In  the 
University  of  Virginia,  I  submit  maintenance 
of  American  solvency  Is  the  paramount  and 
most  vital  problem  and  resp>onslblllty  of  the 
national  administration.  If  we  fall  In  this, 
all  other  problems  and  responsibilities  pres- 
ently presented  are  of  no  consequence. 

This,  of  course,  will  require  restoration  of 
fiscal  resDonsibillty.  And  In  addition,  we 
must  restrain  centralized  power.  We  must 
recapture  public  Integrity.  Without  these 
our  freedoms  and  our  form  of  government, 
as  we  have  known  them,  cannot  be  con- 
tinued. Without  these  we  cannot  hope  to 
protect  ourselves,  much  less  half  the  world, 
from  Communist  aggression.  And  without 
these  there  Is  no  foundation  for  sound  and 
lasting  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress. 

Because  of  the  powers  and  Influences  now 
exerted  by  the  President,  regardless  of 
Whether  they  originate  In  the  Constitution, 
whether  they  were  delegated,  or  whether  they 
were  otherwise  acquired,  the  office  of  the 
American  Chief  Executive  must  assume  a 
large  measure  of  .esponslblllty  for  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  us.  Likewise,  the  office 
must  assume  a  full  measure  of  responsibility 
for  the  solution  of  tremendous  problems 
which  beset  us. 

There  has  never  been  a  time  when  we 
needed  wiser,  more  selfless,  and  less  selfish 
leadership  than  the  present. 

Under  the  conditions  which  I  have  de- 
scribed, it  Is  Imperative  that  we  tighten  our 
belts  for  a  long  hard  pull.  Until  world  con- 
ditions change.  It  would  be  tragic  If  we  did 
not  maintain  adequate  military  power.  We 
must  keep  ahead  of  Russia  In  military  in- 
vention and  scientific  programs.  Our  Air 
Force  must  be  overwhelming  as  compared 
with  Russia's.  We  must  continue  control  of 
the  seas.  Our  Army  must  be  adequate. 
These  things  we  must  achieve  If  we  are  to 
safeguard  the  possibility  of  moving  on  to 
more  desirable  objectives.  They  are  tre- 
mendously expensive.  But  they  come  'first 
under  present  conditions. 

We  must  likewise  do  our  share  In  the  arm- 
ing of  our  allies  who  are  menaced  as  are  we. 
Common  prudence  should  compel  us  to  hus- 
band our  resources  In  order  that  we  may 
meet  whatever  contingencies  the  future  may 
thrust  upon  us. 

In  view  of  our  precarious  fiscal  situation 
I  submit  that,  short  of  total  war.  the  Federal 
budget  may  be  balanced.  In  view  of  the 
crushing  burden  Imposed  by  current  tax 
rates,  I  submit  that  balancing  the  budget 
should  not  be  contingent  upon  Increased 
taxes.  On  the  basis  of  a  thorough  budget 
analysis  I  submit  a  balance  can  be  achieved 


by  the  elimination  of  waste  and  noneasen- 
tial  expenditures  and  the  poetponement  ot 
some  desirable  projects  which  are  not  im- 
mediately Imperative. 

In  all  we  do.  we  must  give  first  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  neither  our  form  of 
government  nor  our  free  enterprise  system 
can  survive  Insolvency  or  prolonged  threat 
of  Insolvency.  Our  form  of  government  Is 
the  symbol  of  democracy  In  the  world,  and 
our  free  enterprise  system  Is  the  source  of 
lu  life  blood.  Without  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  our  free  enterprise  systenr,  we  can- 
not hope  to  defend  either  ourselves  or  our 
allies  against  Communist  aggression,  and 
without  it  we  should  be  as  Samson  shorn  of 
his  locks  In  otir  peacetime  pursuits. 

Rsstoratlon  of  the  fiscal  stability  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United  States  is 
the  Immediately  imperative  and  paramount 
problem  of  the  President.  His  recommenda- 
tions, backed  by  the  tremendous  prestige  of 
his  office,  to  eliminate  nonessential  expendi- 
tures would  be  eagerly  followed  by  Congress 
and  readily  accepted  by  the  public. 

On  the  contrary,  when  he  brings  In  budget 
recommendations  for  excessive  or  nonessen- 
tial expenditures  In  virtually  every  Item,  and 
says  it  cannot  be  reduced  by  a  single  dollar. 
Congress  is  reluctant  to  override  his  advice, 
and  the  public  Is  misled  not  only  by  the  aura 
surrounding  the  contention  but  also  by  the 
propaganda  which  Immediately  rtishes  from 
the  mills  of  Federal  administrators  over  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Only  a  determined  President,  acting  with 
the  full  force  of  his  authority,  powers,  and 
infiuence.  can  readily  keep  this  Nation  on  a 
firm  fiscal  foundation  from  which  we  may 
proceed  to  fulfill  the  requirements  which 
have  been  thrust  upon  the  Government  of 
the  Bnlted  States,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
If  we  fall,  as  we  certainly  shall  If  fiscal  weak- 
ness prevails,  who  will  bear  the  standard  of 
freedom  In  the  world? 

Whether  this  Nation  and  our  freedom,  and 
the  freedom  elsewhere  In  the  world,  shall 
survive  depends  In  large  measure  upon  the 
wisdom  and  capability  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican Presidency  Is  administered,  and  under 
our  system  all  else  would  be  to  no  avail  if 
our  solvency  were  not  first  secured. 

Upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
rests  great  responsibilities,  great  burdens, 
and  great  problems:  but  to  meet  these  he  Is 
vested  with  great  prestige,  great  power,  and 
great  authority.  I  do  not  concede  that  hU 
problems  of  today  are  beyond  solution  within 
our  system  of  checks  and  balances,  but  I 
submit  he  must  keep  constantly  In  mind  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Hill,  of  Georgia,  who 
said; 

lit  who  saves  his  country,  saves  all  tblngi. 


And  all  things  saved 


bless  him. 


"But   he   who   leU   bis  country  die,   leU  all 
things  die. 
And  all  things  dying  shall  curse  blm." 

As  for  the  rest  of  \ia,  we  must  be  con- 
stantly aware  that  human  freedom  Is  not  a 
gift  to  man.  It  Is  an  achievement  by  man; 
and,  as  It  was  gained  by  vigilance  and  strug- 
gle, so  It  may  be  lost  by  indifference  and 
suplneness. 


ConTcntioo  of  thf  Polish-American 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or   NEW   JXRSZT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27.  19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.    Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.,  on  May  30, 
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1952.  the  Poli&h-American  Congress  met, 
with  representatives  from  all  over  the 
United  Stales.  Presiding  on  that  occa- 
sion was  Mr.  Charles  Rozmareic.  presi- 
dent of  the  Polish -American  Congress. 
At  the  Inrltation  of  the  congres.s,  I  was 
the  guest  5peaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Introductory  remarks 
of  Mr.  Rozmarek,  and  the  address  I 
made  on  that  occasion,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rccoid. 

There  being  no  oblection.  the  Intro- 
ductory remarks  and  address  were  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

IifTSOofcnow  or  Umna  8tati»  8nfST(M  H. 
Alexandcr  Smith  or  Nkw  Jwukx.  n  Ma. 
CnjkMLMa    BocMAjBK.    PsxsnKMT.     POLUH- 
Americam   CowcKBsa,  ix>  na   Oonvornom 
or  THK  Poush-Amsucam  Cowcaaas  at  At- 
lantic Crrr.  N.  J..  Mat  30.  1*63 
Senator  Sarrra,  dlstloguiahed  gueau.  <lele- 
fat«s.   and   ladles,   and   gentlemeo,    ve   are. 
Indeed,   fortunate   and    honored    to   have   at 
our    principal    speaker    one    of    the    leading 
■tatesmen    of    the   United    States   Senate,    a 
man  whose  wide  knowledge  oC  world  affalra 
turn  auuto  htm   a  toast  revered   mMnber   of 
the    Saoate    Poratgn    Relatkma   Committee. 
His  ll/elong  demotion  to  the  cauae  of  free- 
dom, his  belief  in  the  principle  which  hav« 
made  America  great,  his  steadfast  iiuistence 
that  man  shall  have  the  right  to  a  govern- 
ment of  hla  o'WTi  free  choice  and  his  fierce 
of>po«ttton  to  Oomaaunlat  tyrannf  hare  en- 
deared him  to  all  Aiaarlcaas  and  ••peetally 
to  the  Amertoans  at  FtHlah  orlglB. 

Ladles  and  gentlMoaa,  I  now  present  to 
you    United    States    eenntor    H.    Albxai 
Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


■T  UMim  arasas  Omaroa  H.  Ax.bi- 

ANDxa  Smith   or  Nrw  JcaszT,  BEFoax  ma 

PouBB-AuaaicaM    Coaina—    Cokvsirwn, 

▲xLAjmc  CzTT,  N.  J..  Mat  M.  IB&a 
1.  nrraooucnoiv 

Mr.  ChairmAa.  o<Beeis  of  tbm  eoagross, 
fconored  gusata,  ladlas  and  fleottemen,  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  honor  conferred  on 
me  through  jour  Inrltation  to  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  tbta  eonrentloa. 

It  Is  partieiilarly  slgnlfleant  today  that 
■o  many  dlatlncoiaiied  eltlaena  at  PoUah 
backgrotind  are  detennlnad  to  aeqoatnt  tbalr 
feliow  Americans  with  the  glorious  history, 
rich  culture,  and  Iotc  of  traedom  chaxacter- 
tstlc  of  Poland.  It  Is  algnlflcant  too  that 
you  are  ao  Justly  concerned  with  the  dis- 
tortion or  Pdtah  history,  dcstmetioa  a(  Pol- 
ish culture,  explrottattan  o<  PoUsh  soonomy 
and  ruthlsas  supprssslon  at  Polish  fisedoiu 
by  the  fiorlet  Commtmtets. 

The  Kremlin  was  not  content  with  sup- 
pressing the  rellgioua.  cultural,  economic.  In- 
tellectual, and  pontlcal  rtgtits  of  300.000.000 
people  llTlng  In  the  mcralne,  Russia,  Bye- 
loraBsla.  Armenia,  OeorgU,  Aasrbaijan,  and 
the  rest  oC  the  Soriet  Union.  After  World 
War  H.  atalln  and  hla  hewiimen.  by  pt'opa 
ganda.  InflltraCtoa.  trickery,  and  foroe,  an- 
alared  more  than  lOOjOOO.OOO  more  people  by 
taking  over  Poland,  Satonla,  Latvia,  Lltlxu- 
anla,  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Rumania. 
Albania,  and  Bulgaria.  And  !f  we  look  to 
the  Par  Bast,  we  eee  tlie  tragady  d  Cbtaa, 
and  the  threat  to  aU  of  Aaia. 

The  plight  at  the  Poles  and  their  ftoUow- 
suflerers  under  the  Soriet  Cowtminlst  heel 
Is  tragic  Compassion  for  tbelr  suSertng  la 
felt  not  only  by  you.  their  klo  in  the  United 
States,  but  by  aD  Americans.  This  Is  so  be- 
cause we  Americazu.  from  the  Berolutlonary 
War  on,  hare  always  found  tyranny  unbear- 
able. The  brutal  auppreaslon  at  the  great 
PoUeh  natton  by  the  eortst  Oo^enuaent  U 
especially  repugnant  to  as  as  tt  vlolatss 
our  deep-rooted  concepts  of  freedom,  Inde- 


pendence, liberty,  national   pride,  and  fair 
play. 

We  Americans  protest  the  Kremlin's  Iron 
rule  of  a  nation  whose  people  and  leaders 
in  particular  have  contributed  bo  much  to 
the  freedom  and  progress  of  the  world  and 
especially  the  United  States.  We  view  with 
special  grief  and  anger  the  enslavement  ot 
a  nation  to  which  thousands  of  our  loyal 
citizens  trace  their  origin,  a  nation  which 
gave  us  men  like  Pulaakl.  Koscluazko.  Pad- 
erewHkl,  and  Stokowskl. 


The  q>trtt  of  freedom  and  Independence 
characteristic  of  the  Pollah  people  and  their 
courage  In  battle  la  well  known.  As  early 
as  1241  and  1259  the  Poles  repelled  Invasions 
by  the  Mongols.  When  the  Teutonic  knights 
took  part  of  Poland  and  barred  that  coun- 
try's aoceas  to  the  asa,  the  valiant  Poles, 
under  Wladielaus  n.  defeated  them  at  the 
battle  of  Tannenberg  In  1410.  After  gaining 
many  victories  against  the  Turks  and  tiie 
Russians.  King  John  Sobleskl.  In  1683,  turned 
back  the  Turkish  tide  at  the  battle  at 
Vienna. 

Russia,  however,  along  with  Prussia  and 
Austria,  partitioned  Poland  onoe  In  1772, 
again  in  1702.  and  stiU  again  In  1705. 
Stripped  of  their  Independence  for  more  than 
a  century  after,  tiie  Poles  nevertheless  cliuig 
to  the  love  of  liberty.  The  Polish  natloa 
arose  again  In  1918,  and  when  Russia  at- 
tacked i  years  later,  Polish  patriots,  led  by 
Marshal  Pllsudskl  and  aided  by  France,  drove 
the  Invader  (Tom  their  soil. 

Xaal  Ocrmany  stnjck  Poland  on  September 
1,  1089.  Oooununlst  Russia  knifed  Poland 
in  the  back  16  days  later.  The  mechanised 
might  ol  Hitler  and  Stalin  proved  too  great 
for  the  courageous  but  lll-equlpped  Polish 
Army,  and  again  Poland  was  partitioned.  At 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  with  the  defeat  of 
Hitler,  the  hopes  of  Poland  for  freedom  and 
tndependenee  again  were  brtgSit.  These 
hopea,   however,   did   not   materialise. 

At  the  Tehran  Confareooe  In  1043  the 
American  Government  under  Denu>cratle 
administration  agreed  with  Great  Britain 
and  the  florlet  TJnlon  to  cede  60.000  sqiiare 
mU«s  of  Poltth  territory  to  the  Sovtet  UnKm. 
In  1M6  at  the  Yalta  oooferenee  tlMse  saoM 
leaders  eonllrmed  tlia  secret  agreenasnta 
reaebed  at  Tehran  and  aiso  agreed  to  ttum 
InciuainB  of  a  Commqntat-flnmlnafad  fioup 
In  tha  Polish  provisional  govenunant.  Thla 
Communist  group  cleverly  discredited  non- 
Ooramunlst  leaders  of  the  Pottsh  resistance 
and  the  government  In  exile.  Bo  thorougMy 
did  the  Oanmnmlsts  ues  propeganda.  lies, 
and  intlmklatlaa  that  in  the  1M7  psrilanan- 
tary  election  thetr  bloe  won  80i  a<  the  444 
parilsmentary  seats. 

m.  TKs  PBaaaMi 

atnoe  that  time  tha  ODnunonlst  dictator- 
ship haa  dqwlvad  PaUad  at  Its  Indepcndenea 
and  the  Polish  people  ot  their  tread  om  and 
security.  Poland's  aoraralgnty  has  bean  vio- 
lated. Its  economy  Is  being  eaqflolted  and 
Its  people  enslaved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Soviet  Unkm.  "Hm  Red  regime  Is  vlolattng 
himiaa  rights,  foreiag  the  independent  Po- 
llah  paaaanta  Into  eoQectlve  farms,  knpostnff 
a  vtdoas  ^>ead-up  labor  systena  on  PoBali 
workara,  paisamUng  tlis  churehea.  parvart- 
lag  education  Into  fanatic  Conunnnist  tn- 
doetrlaatkjo.  aad  atibatttottng  Sovtat  tyranny 
for  PoUah  law.  Tte  Soviet  Ualoa  te  delib- 
erately lowering  tha  living  standanl  la  Po- 
land. Moseow  Is  rapidly  Sovlettalag  and 
Pii«.i«T»t«tng  Poland  In  obvious  preparation 
for  the  day  whan  it  wlU  abaorb  Poland  into 
the  Soviet  XTnlon. 

The  "Ttnaslflratlon"  of  Kramlln-domlnated 
natloni  has  reactiad  its  greatest  height  In 
Poland.  As  If  symbOUzlag  tills,  the  STem- 
IlB  haa  ordered  coostrueted  In  Warsaw  a 
80-8tory  "Polish  Palace  at  OtfHare  and 
Sciences."  which  will  be  the  tallest  buUdlng 


in  Kurope,  outside  of  Russia,  of  course, 
wiilch,  as  everyone  knows,  must  be  the  great- 
est In  all  things.  Having  iuoced  Poland  sine* 
the  Reds  took  over,  it  waa  a  simple  thing  for 
Stalin  to  donate"  the  building.  The  build- 
ing and  the  organizations  it  will  house  are,  of 
course,  pl.Jioed  by  Moscow.  Poland  wili  be 
allowed  to  supply  the  labor.  The  structure's 
main  tenant  will  be  the  Polish  Academy  of 
Sciences  which  is  Polish  in  name  only.  lu 
policies  are  strlcUy  in  accordance  with  the 
ever-shifting  party  line  and  Its  so-called 
adentlsU  are  faithful  puppeu  of  the  Krem- 
lin. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  an  entire 
army  in  Poland  since  World  War  II.  the 
U.  S.  8.  B.  has  Increased  the  Polish  armed 
forces  160  percent  and  remodeled  them 
along  Russian  lines,  with  Soviet  command- 
era  in  some  cases  even  down  to  the  com- 
pany level.  The  PoUah  Army  today  is  In 
fact  a  colonial  army  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Poland  today,  with  lU  satellite  govern- 
ment illustrates  a  familiar  pattern.  Thla  la 
a  pattern  of  the  Soviet  Dnion'a  failuie  to 
observe  Its  international  promises,  establish- 
ment of  a  Bed  dictatorship,  ruthless  remak- 
ing of  a  nation  In  the  Soviet  model,  and.  I 
fear,  ultimate  absorption  of  the  nation  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  It  is  a  story  of  foreign 
domination,  regimentation,  oppression,  s\2f- 
ferlng,   and  exploitation. 

TV.  TRX  rin'UKX 

In  view  of  this  tragic  picture,  what  is  tha 
destiny  of  Poland  and  the  other  iron  cur- 
tain countries?  Are  these  peoples  destined 
for  indefinite  oppression?  Is  there  no  hope 
for  their  achieving  liberty,  Independence  and 
peace  In  the  foreseeable  futiire?  How  cau  we 
here  in  the  United  States  help  them  toward 
liberation?  What  are  the  dangers  we  must 
avoid  In  our  relations  with  these  oppressed 
people?  What  should  our  policy  be?  These 
are  serious  questions.  Il^ese  are  qxiestlons 
which  relate  directly  not  only  to  the  wel- 
fare of  these  nations  and  their  people,  but 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  ths 
peace  of  the  world. 

There  are  no  easy  answera.  There  Is  no 
attractive  cure-all  which  will  solve  the 
problem.  These  are  timas  which  call  for 
thought  as  well  as  action,  patience  as  well 
ss  anger  and  prayer  as  well  as  diplomacy. 

We  can  say  resolutely.  howev>^r,  that  the 
destiny  of  Poland  and  the  other  Soviet- 
dominated  countries  must  be  freedom.  Inde- 
pendence, and  selX-determlnatloo.  On  that 
there  can  be  lio  compromise. 

There  are  powerful  factors  woiking  for 
freedom.  Tlaere  is  the  resistanoe  by  the 
Polish  peasant  to  loaa  of  his  farm  and  crops; 
realstanoe  by  tha  Polish  worker  to  forced 
labor,  and  raslatanoe  by  both  to  persecution 
and  infiltration  of  the  church.  There  is  re- 
■Isfe nre  to  foreign  domination. 

Seoondly,  there  are  inherent  weaknaaeea 
In  the  Soviet  system.  Uoaoow's  onmmiinlam 
carries  within  it  the  seeds  of  It  own  po- 
tential destruction.  With  \U  top-heavy  bu- 
reaucracy and  Its  wasteful  eoooomy,  Soviet 
r""""""***"  must  expand  continually  If  It 
Is  to  survive.  Tha  free  world,  however,  whila 
irtng  Mt»Hl  to  tiy  warning  "^j"*'"  given  by 
Communist  aggression,  has  awakened  and 
la  >»»Mtming  Increasingly  detarmlnad  to  re- 
sist expansion  by  the  Sovl^  Union.  Tha 
approaching  inability  of  tha  Soviet  Union 
to  oontlnua  its  aspanaloa  will  subject  tha 
Ooaanmnlst  syatem  to  increasing  strain. 

Soviet  eommuBism  la  a  dynsmlc  sort  ot 
nUgloa  vliiali  tfartvas  on  dlMontent.  racial 
anliwtty.  poverty,  <90iiu|iiloa,  and  Igno* 
ranee,  limtary  and  technloal  aid  are  Im* 
pmUurt  bolwarka  against  tka  Sac 
they  are  not  suflMent.  The  wni  to 
faith  In  the  future  and  b^lef  In  democracy 
must  be  strengthened  txx  the  xKyn^Oomnnmlat 
world.  The  United  States  most  take  tha 
lead  in  demonstrating  the  efTectlvenees  of 
democracy  by  word  and  deed,  by  advice  and 
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example.  The  United  States  and  the  other 
Weetem  Powers  must  convince  the  weaker 
non-Communist  countries  that  we  will  not 
compromise  with  Justice,  that  we  will  not 
Bide  with  corrupt  regimes,  that  we  seek  no 
advantage  ourselves,  and  that  we  will  In- 
sist on  freedom.  Independence,  and  economic 
opportunity  for  these  people. 

What  can  we  offer  the  people  already  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain?  We  can  assvire  them 
of  our  friendship  and  appreciation  of  their 
suffering.  We  can  promise  them  that  we 
win  remain  faithful  to  the  principle  of  self- 
determlnatlcn.  We  must  convince  these  peo- 
ple that  we  do  not  wish  to  use  them  as  pawns 
against  the  Soviet  Union  but  are  genuinely 
Intjrested  In  their  freedom.  We  must  link 
our  psychological  warfare  more  closely  to 
our  foreign  policy.  We  must  let  these  peo- 
ple know  thPt  we  do  not  expect  them  to 
sacrifice  themselves  and  their  potential  lead- 
ers In  abortive  attempts  at  revolt.  We  must 
expand  and  Improve  the  Voice  of  America 
and  Radio  Free  Europe.  We  must  assure  the 
Poles  that  we  will  not  be  a  party  to  any  de- 
mands on  their  territory.  We  must  prove 
that  we  have  not  forgotten  the  Polish  peo- 
ple. Most  Important  of  all.  we  must  formu- 
latu  and  announce  an  official  policy  regard- 
ing freedom  and  independence  for  Poland. 

V.   CONCLUSIOW 

Even  though  It  Is  not  possible  to  bring 
about  early  results  In  Eastern  Europe.  I  sub- 
mit that  we  should  be  thinking  together  In 
terms  of  the  situation  that  may  be  present- 
ed when  and  If  Russia  either  reforms  her 
evil  ways  or  her  Influence  Is  curtailed  so  that 
her  domination  of  the  satellite  countries  la 
brought  to  an  end. 

Certainly  we  should  not  anticipate  future 
wars  to  8*»ttle  the  question  of  nationalism, 
and  particularly  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundaries.  Poland  is  entitled  to  be  restored 
so  that  as  far  as  possible  people  of  Polish 
origin  can  live  together.  My  own  study  and 
thinking  on  this  subject  lead  me  to  believe 
that  while  the  ultimate  hope  of  a  United 
States  of  all  of  Europe  may  not  be  Immedi- 
ately within  the  realm  of  possibility,  yet 
nevertheless  we  should  keep  that  hope  and 
▼Islon  In  mind.  The  North  Atlantic  Pact  Is 
a  regional  arrangement  for  collective  se- 
ctu-lty  which  may  well  lead  to  political  in- 
tegration. We  have  been  moving  toward 
alliances  for  security  In  the  Far  East  which 
may  well  lead  to  a  future  Pacific  Pact.  I 
havo  felt  for  many  years  that  countries 
bordering  on  the  Danube  might  well  become 
a  Balkan  federation.  In  the  same  manner 
a  fetleratlon  can  be  fostered  for  all  the  coun- 
tries between  the  Baltic  and  the  Adriatic 
combined  In  strength  to  aid  those  Republics 
Within  the  Soviet  Union  which  may  someday 
become  Independent. 

Tliese  are  hopes  for  the  future,  but  I  sub- 
mit them  as  possible  roads  to  peace  and  un- 
derstanding between  free  and  Independent 
sovereign  states. 

If  we  can  tHlnk  In  these  terms  of  building 
from  the  bottom  up,  first  to  regional  under- 
standings, and  then  to  wider  combinations 
of  federated  states,  we  can  iiltlmately  ap- 
proach a  sound  conception  of  a  world  organ- 
ization which  by  this  process  of  evolution 
may  be  the  effective  future  of  our  United 
Nations  objectives. 

Because  of  my  knowledge  of  and  admira- 
tion for  the  Polish  people  and  their  love  of 
freedom  and  the  contribution  they  have 
made  to  the  freedom  of  our  United  States 
I  know  that  they  could  well  be  sm  important 
part  of  such  a  world  picture  as  I  have  tried 
to  describe.  The  deeply  religious  spirit  of 
the  Polish  people  means  that  beyond  their 
hop<-s  and  aspirations  there  lies  that  faith 
In  the  guiding  hand  of  Almighty  God,  which 
led  our  forefathers  to  freedom  and  to  the 
true  greatness  of  our  United  States  oX 
America. 


Fifty  Members  of  Senate  Later  Senred  in 
House 
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m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  SHAPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  in  no 
way  detracts  from  the  distinguished 
public  record  of  ttie  Honorable  James  W. 
Wadsworth.  Jr..  of  New  York,  whose 
passing  we  so  deeply  regret,  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  errcineous  statement  which 
received  wide  cinmlr-.tion  in  the  press  in 
connection  with  Mr.  Wadsworth's  death. 

I  refer  to  the  statement  carried  by  a 
press  association  and  by  at  least  one 
Washington  newspaper  and  several  in 
my  home  district  to  the  effect  that  Mr. 
Wadsworth  was  c  ne  of  only  three  Amer- 
icans who  had  b<  come  a  Member  of  this 
House  after  service  in  the  other  body. 

In  the  interesti  of  historical  accuracy 
I  should  like  to  correct  that  error  by 
pointing  out  faoL  our  former  colleague 
was  one  of  a  cctn  .'any  of  at  least  50  dis- 
tinguished Americans  who  had  the  dis- 
tinction of  serving  in  this  House  after 
serving  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I 
base  this  statement  on  a  somewhat  hasty 
search  of  the  Bicgraphical  Directory  of 
the  American  Congress  published  by  di- 
rection of  a  Hous<;  concurrent  resolution 
in  1950. 

This  correction  is  the  rightful  due  of 
two  present  distinguished  Members  of 
Congress,  both  Democrats,  who  are 
among  these  50  .\merlcans.  I  refer  to 
our  colleague  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  MrrcHiu,),  who  served  for  nearly  a 
year,  in  1945-46,  in  the  other  body  by 
appointment,  and  who  has  since  been  a 
Member  of  the  Eighty-first  and  Eighty- 
second  Congresse;j.  I  refer  also  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Nezly],  who  served  in  this  House  from 
1913  to  1921;  in  the  Senate  from  1923  to 
1929  and  from  1931  to  1941;  again  In  this 
House  from  1945  to  1947.  and  was  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  for  the  term  be- 
ginning 1949. 

My  interest  in  this  matter  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  it  involves  some 
history  of  my  State  and  of  my  own  Third 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan. 
One  of  the  first  two  Senators  from 
Michigan  was  the  Honorable  Lucius 
Lyon.  He  had  moved  in  1821  from  his 
native  Vermont  to  Bronson.  Mich.,  now 
located  in  the  Third  District.  He  served 
from  1833  to  1835  as  a  Democratic  dele- 
gate from  Michgan  Territory  to  the 
Twenty-third  Cor  gress.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  convention  which  framed  the 
State  constltutioE  in  1835.  and  upon  ad- 
mission of  Michigan  into  the  Union  was 
elected  as  United  States  Senator,  serving 
from  January  26,  1837,  to  March  3,  1839. 
Senator  Lyon  and  his  colleague.  Senator 
John  Norvell,  of  Detroit,  had  drawn  lots 
for  the  2-  and  4-year  terms,  and  Sena- 
tor Lyon  drew  the  short  term.  He  did 
not  seek  reelectloiu 


In  1839  Senator  Lyon  moved  to  Grand 
Rapids,  and  was  subsequently  elected  to 
the  Twenty-eighth  Congress,  in  which 
he  served  from  1843  to  1845.  He  later 
moved  to  Detroit,  where  he  died  in  1851. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  review- 
ing the  list  of  Members  of  this  House 
with  former  service  in  the  other  body, 
that  the  Honorable  Charles  M.  Conrad, 
of  Louisiana,  not  only  served  in  the 
House,  following  service  in  the  Senate, 
but  also  served  later  as  a  member  of 
the  Confederate  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Following  is  the  list  of  the  50  House 
Members  with  previous  Senate  service 
which  I  have  compiled : 

John  Quincy  Adams.  Massachusetts: 
Senate.  1803-08:  House.  1831-48. 

Thomas  H.  Benton,  Missouri:  Senate 
1821-51:  House.  1853-55. 

Henry  W.  Blair.  New  Hampshire: 
Senate,  1879-91;  House,  1875-79  and 
1893-95. 

John  Branch.  North  Carolina:  Senate, 
1823-29:   House.  1831-33. 

Charles  R.  Buckalew,  Permsylvania : 
Senate.  1863-1869:  House.  1887-1891. 

Berkley  L  Bunker.  Nevada:  Senate 
(by  appointment  > ,  1940-1942;  House. 
1945-1947. 

Theodore  E.  Burton.  Ohio:  Senate, 
1909-1915,  1928-1929;  House.  1889-1891, 
1895-1909.  1921-1928. 

Henry  Clay,  Kentucky:  Senate,  180^ 
1807.  1810-1811.  1831-1842.  and  1849- 
1852;  House.  1811-1814.  1815-1821  and 
1823-1825.  Clays  ttrst  Senate  service 
was  rendered  in  contravention  of  the  30- 
year  age  requirement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

John  Condlt.  New  Jersey:  Senate, 
1803-1809,  1809-1817;  House,  1799-1803, 
1819. 

Charles  M,  Conrad.  Louisiana:  Senate, 
1842-1843;  House.  1849-1850. 

Thomas  Corwln.  Ohio:  Senate,  184^ 
1850;  House.  1831-1840.  1859-1861. 

John  J.  Crittenden.  Kentucky ;  Senate. 
1817-1819.  1835-1841.  1842-1848.  1855- 
1861;  House.  1861-1863 

Franklin  Davenport.  New  Jersey:  Sen- 
ate by  appointment,  1798-1799;  House 
1799-1801. 

William  W.  Eaton,  Connecticut:  Sen- 
ate. 1875-1881;  House,  1883-1885. 

Samuel  A.  Poote.  Connecticut:  Senate. 
1827-1833;  House,  1819-1821,  1823-1825, 
1833-1834. 

John  Forsyth.  Georgia:  Senate.  181S- 
1819.  1829-1834;  House.  1823-1827. 

Albert  Gallatin,  Pennsylvania:  Sen- 
ate. 1793-1794,  election  subsequently  de- 
clared void  because  Gallatin  had  not 
been  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  the 
requisite  number  of  years;  House,  179^ 
1801. 

Henry  Johnson.  Louisiana:  Senate. 
1814-1824,  1844-1849:  House.  1834-1839. 

Magnus  Johnson.  Minnesota:  Senate. 
1923-1925;  House.  1933-1935. 

Richard  M.  Johnson.  Kentucky:  Sen- 
ate. 1819-29;  House,  1807-19,  182»-37. 

William  P.  Kellogg.  Louisiana :  Senate, 
1868-72,  1877-83:  House.  1883-85. 

Lucius  Lyon.  Michigan:  Senate,  1897- 
39;  House.  1843-45. 

Jonathan  Mason,  Massachusetts :  6en« 
ate.  1800-1803;  House.  1817-20. 
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William  E.  MBSon.  Illinois:  Senate, 
1897-1903:  Housii.  1887-91,  1917-21. 

John  McKinliiy.  Alabama:  Senate. 
1826-31.  1837;  House.  183^-35. 

John  J.  McRae,  Mississippi:  Senate,  by 
appointment.  18£l-52;  Houae,  1858-61. 

Hugh  B.  Mitcliell.  Washington:  Sen- 
ate, by  appointment.  1945-46;  House. 
since  1949 

Samuel  L  MiU'JilU.  New  York :  Senate. 
1804-09;  House,  1801-04  and  1810-13. 

Cameron  A.  M  irri.son.  North  Carolina: 
Senate,  by  appointment,  1930-32;  House, 
1943-45. 

Jeremiah  Morrow.  Ohio:  Senate,  1813- 
19;  House.  1803-13.  1840-43. 

Matthew  M.  Neely.  West  Virginia: 
Senate.  1923-29.  19?I-41  and  since  1949; 
House.  191»-21.  1945-47. 

Thomas  M.  Norwood.  Georgia:  Sen- 
ate, 1871-77;  House.  188^-89 

Timothy  Pidcerlng.  Massachusetts: 
Senate.  1803-11    House.  1813-17. 

Charles  Pinccney.  South  Carolina: 
Senate.  1798-1801;  House.  1819-21. 

Luke  P.  Poliind.  Vermont:  Senate. 
1865-67;  House.  1867-75.  188^-85. 

Johr  Pope,  Kentucky:  Senate,  1807- 
13:  House,  1837-43. 

Luke  Pryor,  Alabama;  Senate,  by  ap- 
pointment. 1880;  House.  1883-85. 

John  Randolph,  Virginia:  Senate,  by 
appointment,  1826-27;  House,  1799-1813, 
1815-17;  1819-21;  1827-29.  and  1833. 

Robert  Rantoul,  Jr.,  Massachusetts: 
Senate.  1851;  House,  1851-62. 

Phillip  Reed.  MarylaiKi:  Senate,  180^ 
13.  Hoase.  1817-19;  1822-23. 

John  M.  Robfilon.  Kentucky:  Senate, 
by  appointment,  1930;  House,  1919-30. 
1935-48. 

Samuel  Smitli.  Maryland:  Senate, 
1803-15,  1822-33,  House  1793-1803,  1816- 
22. 

Joseph  Stantcn,  Jr..  Rhode  Island: 
Senate,  1790-93;  House,  1801-07. 

Richard  Stockton,  New  Jersey :  Senate, 
1796-99;  House,  1813-15. 

Charles  A.  Tovne,  Minnesota  and  New 
York:  Senate.  lSOO-01.  from  Mituiesota 
by  appointment:  House,  1895-97;  from 
Minnesota;  1905-67,  from  New  York. 

James  W.  Wadsworth,  Jr.,  New  York: 
Senate.  1915-27;  House.  1933-^1. 

Albert  S.  Wlite.  Indiana:  Senate, 
1839-45:  House,  1837-39.  1861-63. 

Washington  C  Whitthome,  Tennes- 
see: Senate.  1886-87;  House;  1871-83  and 
1887-91. 

William  Wilkins.  Pennsylvania:  Sen- 
ate. 1831-34;  He  use,  1843-44. 

Robert  Wright.  Maryland:  Senate, 
1801-06;  House  1810-17;  1821-23. 
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Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Rxxd 
and  I  are  Introducing  today  revised 
drafU  of  H.  R  4371  and  H.  R  4373. 
identical  bills  wUch  we  introduced  June 


7.  1951.  The  new  bills  (R  R.  8390  and 
H.  R.  8391) ,  result  from  the  hearings  of 
May  13  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  the  original  bills.  At  that 
hearing  a  number  of  amendments  and 
changes  were  suggested  by  some  of  the 
19  persons  who  testified.  In  this  revised 
draft  we  have  attempted  to  follow  as 
many  of  the  suggestions  made  during  the 
hearings  as  seem  to  be  in  the  pubUc 
interest. 

The  general  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to 
provide  a  voluntary  pension  system  for 
self-employed  taxpayers  who  caimot  be 
covered  under  the  terms  of  section  165  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  and  to  cover 
employed  persons  who  for  one  reason  or 
another  are  not  covered  and  cannot  ex- 
pect to  receive  a  pension  from  their  em- 
ployer. More  generally,  the  purpose  of 
this  revised  measure  is  to  bring  about  a 
degree  of  equity  for  the  taxpayers  who 
are  not  now  covered  by  pension  plans 
with  those  who  are  now  covered  by  pen- 
sion plans  approved  under  section  165,  or 
by  pension  plans  of  local.  State,  and 
Federal  units  of  government  or  by  non- 
profit organizations.  We  believe  it  is 
imperative  that  the  Federal  internal 
revenue  law  should  cease  to  discriminate 
against  different  taxpayers  In  the  matter 
of  pensions. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  Social 
Security  Act,  which  for  the  present  pur- 
poses may  be  considered  the  first  layer 
of  pensions.  Rather,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  the  secooid  layer  of  pensions 
in  which  the  employer  and  employee, 
by  a  wide  variety  of  plans,  seek  to  pro- 
vide pensions  for  the  employees  to  be 
financed  by  premiums  paid  to  insurance 
companies  or  by  amounts  set  aside  in 
pension  and  in  profit-sharing  trusts. 
More  than  16,000  pension  plans  have 
been  approved  under  section  165.  Ten 
million  of  the  sixty  million  gainfully  em- 
ployed are  currently  outside  the  scope 
of  section  165  because  they  are  self- 
employed,.  But  the  self-employed,  as 
they  grow  older,  suffer  the  feebleness  and 
vicissitudes  of  old  age  Just  as  much  as 
those  who  earned  their  living  during  the 
working  years  as  employed  people  cover- 
ed by  employee -employer  pensions. 

Before  explaining  the  diflferences  be- 
tween the  old  and  new  versions  of  this 
measure,  certain  basic  facts  should  be 
set  forth.  Although  we  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  data  from  the  pension 
trust  section  of  the  Biireau  of  Internal 
Revenue,  we  have  heard  estimates  that 
several  billion  dollars  paid  by  employers 
Into  a  variety  of  pension-plan  funds  are 
not  currently  being  taxed  to  either  the 
employer  or  the  employee,  although  the 
employee  when  he  retires  will  be  re- 
quired to  declare  as  taxable  Income  that 
portion  of  his  pension  which  was 
financed  by  his  employer.  It  should  be 
clear,  therefore,  that  this  meastu*e  does 
not  Introduce  a  new  factor  Into  our 
revenue  laws,  but  rather  would  permit 
self-employed  taxpayers  and  employed 
taxpayers  not  now  covered  by  pension 
plans  to  defer  taxes  on  certain  portions 
of  their  current  income.  We  have  heard 
estimates  that  the  self-employed  alone 
under  this  revised  measure  might  pos- 
sibly exclude  a  half-billion  dollars  an- 
nually from  current  taxation,  but  upon 


which  taxes  would  eventually  be  pay- 
able. It  would  seem  that  the  wide  sup- 
port given  to  the  pension  plans  author- 
ized under  section  165  by  this  House 
clearly  establishes  a  favorable  attitude 
toward  the  extension  of  similar  privi- 
leges to  those  taxpajrers  not  now  covered. 
There  would  be  no  tax  avoidance — only 
tax  deferment.  It  is  oiu*  thought  that 
it  would  be  better  to  extend  our  revenue 
legislation  to  cover  them  than  to  repeal 
section  165  under  which  16.000  pension 
plans  have  been  approved. 

The  revisions  and  changes  in  this 
measure  have  occupied  the  attention  of 
a  good  many  persons.  The  American 
Bar  Association  appointed  a  special  com- 
mittee on  retirement  pensions  for  law- 
yers and  this  comnxittee  has  su[>ervised 
the  study  and  consideration  during  the 
past  year  which  culminated  In  the  hear- 
ings on  May  13.  The  bar  committee  was 
ably  assisted  by  representatives  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the 
American  Dental  Association,  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Accountants,  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
Author's  League  of  America,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Radio  Artists,  the  Na- 
tional Society  of  Professional  Engineers, 
the  Conference  of  Actuaries  in  Public 
Practice,  the  Association  of  Stock  Ex- 
change Firms,  the  Society  of  Industrial 
Designers,  the  American  Institute  of 
Chemists,  the  Investment  Counsel  As- 
sociation of  America,  the  United  Bond- 
holders of  America,  the  American  Vet- 
erinary Medical  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  and  many  State  and 
local  units  of  these  great  national  or- 
ganizations many  of  whose  members  are 
self-employed  because  of  the  dictates 
of  citstom  and  law. 

In  the  list  of  changes  which  follow  we 
have  made  ik)  attempt  to  arrange  them 
in  order  of  importance. 

First.  Several  persons  who  testified 
noted  that  the  original  bill  provides  only 
one  mettiod  by  which  the  excludable 
amounts  could  be  invested,  that  is, 
through  a  trust  fund  established  by  "a 
bona  fide  agricultural  labor,  business,  in- 
dustrial, or  professional  association  or 
rimtiftr  organization  for  the  exclusive 
benefit  of  its  participating  manbers." 
Accordingly,  the  new  draft  provides  the 
eligible  taxpayer  with  the  option  of  pur- 
chasing a  retirement  annuity  contract 
from  an  Insurance  company  provided  the 
insurance  contract  provides  the  same  re- 
strictions as  the  restricted  retirement 
fimd.  This  additional  method  would 
avoid  forcing  any  professional  man  to 
belong  to  a  professional  society  as  a  con- 
dition for  obtaining  benefits  under  this 
measure  and  would,  furthermore,  give 
the  great  life-insurance  companies  an 
equal  opportunity  to  interest  eligible 
taxpajrers  in  using  insurance  company 
azmuity  contracts  as  a  method  of  saving 
for  old  age.  Moreover,  the  restrietlons 
In  this  revised  measure  are  so  great  that 
the  combined  efforts  of  banks,  trust,  and 
Insurance  companies  may  actually  be 
tnsufflclent  to  induce  large  numbers  of 
eligible  taxpayers  to  forego  ciurent  con- 
sumption and  save  some  of  their  earned 
income  for  old  age.    With  more  instl- 
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tutioiis  employed  In  the  development  of 
this  voluntary  pension  system  more  peo- 
ple now  outside  of  pension  plans  wilT  be 
encouraged,  even  urged,  to  set  aside  for 
old  aire  some  of  their  earnings  during  the 
working  years  of  their  lives.     During 
the  past  17  years  Congress  has  repeat- 
edly expressed  approval  of  the  general 
objective  of  getting  more  people  to  save 
for  their  old  age.     This  voluntary  pen- 
sion  system    would    require    deliberate 
family  budgeting  of  savings  for  old  age. 
Second.  No  subject  was  discussed  more 
often  during  the  hearings  than  the  lim- 
its on  the  amounts  excludable  annually 
which  the  original  bill  had  set  at  $7,500 
or  10  percent  of  earned  income,  which- 
ever i;5  the  lesser.    The  members  of  the 
committee  were  impressed  with  the  gen- 
eral argument  that  these  limits  were  pos- 
sibly too  generous  for  the  young  and  too 
severe  for  those  who  are  now  old.    Con- 
sequently, in  the  revised  draft  we  have 
placed  an  over-all  lifetime  limitation  on 
the  excludable  amounts  of  $150,000.  that 
is,  20  times  $7,500.    Also,  we  have  al- 
lowed eligible  taxpayers    now  over   55 
years  of  age  to  exclude  more  than   10 
percent  of  their  earned  income  during 
the  period  1953  to  1972. 

Thinking  of  the  normal  working  pe- 
riod of  life  as  comprising  atwut  40  years, 
this  lifetime  Limit  means  that  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  $7,500  could  be  set  aside 
annually  every  other  year,  or  during  half 
of  the  traditional  40  working  years,  by 
any  eligible  taxpayer  fortunate  enough 
to  earn  $75,000  in  each  of  those  years. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  this  would 
chop  the  $7,500  in  half  and  permit  $3,750 
to  be  excluded  in  each  of  40  working 
years  or  the  equivalent  thereof,  by  this 
extremely  fortunate  Individual.  While 
eflfectively  cutting  this  annual  limit  in 
half  the  revised  bill  still  allows  some 
flexibility.  Moreover,  the  amount  of 
pension  which  the  $37.500-a-year  man 
could  finance  by  excluding  $3,750  in  each 
of  40  years  will,  under  this  new  set  of 
limits,  be  practically  as  much  as  the 
pension  which  could  be  financed  by  our 
$75,000-a-year  man  who  would  make 
only  20  maximum  payments  during  his 
lifetime.  Thus,  this  new  set  of  limits  not 
only  effectively  reduces  the  annual  limit 
but  gives  those  who  make  less  than  $75,- 
000  a  year  a  good  break  by  permitting 
them  to  exclude  10  percent  of  their 
earned  income  in  more  years. 

We  have  also  added  under  the  special 
rule  a  provision  for  additional  amounts 
to  be  excluded  by  those  who  are  now 
between  55  and  75  years  of  age.  In  many 
of  the  16.000  pension  plans  approved 
under  section  165  the  employer  set  aside 
large  sums  of  money  to  finance  past- 
service  credits  for  employees  who  had 
worked  for  him  for  a  considerable  length 
of  time  before  the  establishment  of  a 
pension  plan.  We  have  provided  under 
the  special  rule  a  practical  counterpart 
for  these  past-service  credits.  This  spe- 
cial rule  would  be  in  effect  from  1953 
to  1972  and  would  not  apply  to  eligible 
taxpayers  who  will  attain  age  55  in  the 
future.  It  provides  that  the  amount  an- 
nually excludable  between  the  fifty-fifth 
and  seventy-fifth  birthdays  shall  be  in- 
creased by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  earned  net  Income,  or 
$750.  whichever  is  the  lesser,  multiplied 


by  the  number  of  full  years  of  his  age 
in  excess  of  55  determined  as  of  Jan- 
uary 1.  1952.    But  i:his  multiple  cannot 
exceed    20,    nor    (an    this    additional 
amount  be  excluded  after  the  taxable 
year  in  which  the  taxpayer  attains  age 
75.    Since  the  youn;;est  eligible  taxpayer 
is  now  56  years  of  age  and  will  attain 
age  75  in  19  years,  it  follows  that  this 
provision  will  expire  in  the  calendar  year 
of  1972.    A  numbei  of  tables  were  pre- 
sented at  the  hearings  which  indicated 
that  at  current  premium  rates  being 
charged  by  life-insurance  companies  the 
maximum     monthly     refund     annuity 
starting  at  age  75— not  at  age  65 — which 
could  be  financed  voider  this  special  rule 
would  be  $1,206  a  month  for  a  person 
now  age  59  who  would  have  an  earned 
income  of  $75,000   in  each  of  his  next 
17  years.    It  is  hard  to  imagine  such  a 
fortunate  individual  but  we  have  seen 
fit  under  our  speci-il  rule  to  apply  the 
lifetime  limit  of  $150,000  to  eligible  per- 
sons over  age  55  wto  would  come  under 

this  special  rule  and  thereby  reduce  the 
expected  monthly  pension  starting  at 
age  75  for  this  persan  now  age  59  from 
$1,206  to  $1,013  a  month. 

Now  let  us  turn  from  the  question  of 
limits  on  the  amounts  annually  exclud- 
able from  taxable  Ir  come  to  the  amount 
of  the  pension  which  could  be  financed. 
Tables  were  introduced  during  the  testi- 
mony   which    revesled    that   very    few 
younger    taxpayers    under    the    general 
rule  could,  at  present  annuity  rates,  ex- 
pect to  finance  a  pension  or  much  more 
than  $1,000  a  month  starting  at  age  70. 
We  have  already  stated  under  the  special 
rule  that  practical  y  no  one  now  over 
age  55  could  finance  a  monthly  pension 
starting  at  age  75  in  excess  of  $1,000 
per  month  on  a  ca5h  refund  basis.    On 
this  basis  we  conclude  that  the  revised 
limitations  will  prevent  any  eligible  tax- 
payer from  financing  a  pension  of  much 
more  than  $1,000  per  month  starting  at 
age  70  or  age  75.     Testimony  was  also 
given  that  approximately  two-thirds  of 
the  pension  plans  approved  in  recent 
years  under  section  165  permitted  maxi- 
mum pensions  of  more  than  $1,000  a 
month — usually  starting  at  age  65.  not 
at  age  70  or  75  when  the  cost  is  less — 
and  the  remaining  one -third  of  the  re- 
cently approved  pi  ins  establish  a  maxi- 
mum of  less  than  $  ,.000  per  month  start- 
ing at  age  65.    Hence,  we  have  concluded 
that    the    monthl:'    pension    target    of 
$1,000  per  month  provided  in  this  re- 
vised draft  is  a  very  reasonable  counter- 
part of  section  165  for  the  self-employed 
and  those  employed  not  now  covered  by 
pension  plans. 

Simple  arithmetic  Indicates  that  a 
pension  of  $1,000  a  month  and  $12,000 
a  year  is  equal  to  16  percent  of  the  $75,- 
000  of  earned  income  a  year  which  would 
be  the  minimum  amount  which  a  per- 
son would  have  to  earn  if  he  made  the 
maximum  contribution  of  $7,500.  Do 
most  industrial  p)ension  systems  allow  a 
maximum  pension  of  more  or  less  than 
16  percent  of  average  earnings?  We  are 
told  that  only  3  percent  of  the  new  pen- 
sion plans  aims  so  low  as  a  pension  of 
less  than  20  percent  of  average  earn- 
ings. Of  course,  the  $37,500  man  could 
get  a  penson  of  32  percent  of  his  average 


earnings  and  this  32  percent  would  be 
about  the  top  percentage  that  anyone 
could  attain  under  this  bill.    Hence,  by 
the  test  of  the  percentage  relationship 
between  the  monthly  pension  and  aver- 
age earnings,  this  bill  is  far  more  restric- 
tive than  section  165  in  actual  practice. 
The  bill  cannot  be  considered  a  rich 
man's  bill  in  any  sense  of  that  term.    If 
any  better  set  of  limitations  had  been 
devloped  we  would  not  have  prr^posed  a 
lifetime  limitation  of  $150.C0(t  on  the 
amounts   excludable   from   titrable   in- 
come.    Averaging    formulas    r^eveloped 
under  the  regulations  prorr.'al.;'.ited  under 
section  165  have  prevente<'.  discrimina- 
tion against  low-paid  e''ji\p.oyees.    But 
formulas  cannot  be  av:j.*:C  to  an  in- 
dividual.     The    Ufeti'^t*    Vjn'.i*.tlon    is 
merely   the   best   sug'.ostea   n>»». nod  of 
providing  the  counterpart  ut  s-^rt^on  165. 
There  was  no  necessity  for  sua  a  imlta- 
tion  in  the  language  of  thf.i  occclon  be- 
cause   It    applied    to    grou^is.      Only    by 
examining    the    limitatici  \    in    pension 
plans    approved    thereunder    can    the 
reasonableness  of  this  LfeUroe  limitation 
be  demonstrated. 

Third.  So    much    foi-    the    maximum 
pension  which  is  highly  theoretical  be- 
cause so  few  people  cculd  earn  $75,000 
every   year   for   most  of   their   working 
lifetimes.     We  now  turn  to  the  average 
pension.   Unrefuted  testimony  supported 
by  elaborate  tables  was  given  which  esti- 
mated   the    average    pension    which    a 
physician,  a  lawyer,  and  a  dentist  could 
get  under  this  revised  bill  on  the  basis 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  surveys 
of  the  incomes  of  lawyers  in   1947,  of 
dentists  in  1948.  and  the  physicians  in 
1949.    The  average  monthly  pension  on 
a  cash  refund  basis  starting  at  age  70  for 
all  members  of  the  profession  now  under 
70  years  of  age  would  be:  $208  for  phy- 
sicians. $106  for  lawyers,  and  $140  for 
dentists.    Furthermore,  it  was  estimated 
under  the  special  rule  for  those  now  over 
age  55  that  the  average  monthly  pen- 
sion at  age  75 — not  the  age  of  70 — would 
be  $131  for  physicians.  $121  for  lawyers, 
and  $72  for  dentists.     These   average 
amounts  of  pension  for  the  members  of 
these    three    professions    will    give    the 
Members   of   Congress   a   much   clearer 
Idea  of  the  monthly  amount  of  the  typi- 
cal   pension   under    this   revised    draft 
than  will  any  consideration  of  the  maxi- 
mum theoretical  pension.    Unfortunate- 
ly, the  committee  was  not  given  any  data 
on  average  expected  pensions  for  the 
members  of  other  professions  and  other 
groups  of  eligible  taxpayers.    This  was 
attributed  to  the  unavailability  of  income 
surveys  of  the  other  professions.     The 
plain  fact  is  that  persons  cost  a  lot  of 
money  and  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee were  more  impressed  with  the  esti- 
mated average  pensions  than  with  the 
theoretical  maximum  pensions  in  weigh- 
ing the  estimates  for  and  against  this 
proposed     voluntary     p)enslon     system. 
TTie  amounts  excludible  annually  from 
taxable   income   when   read   separately 
may  still  seem  large  to  some  i>eople  even 
with  the  lifetime  limitrtlon  of  $150,000. 
But  anyone  who  will  examine  the  prob- 
able average  amount  of  pensions  in  the 
several  tables  which  would  be  forthcom- 
ing under  this  revised  draft  will  not.  in 
our  judgment,  consider  the  limits  too 
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high.  Indeed,  as  time  passes  it  Is  prob- 
able that  the  Units  may  need  to  be 
ralred  h  order  to  encourage  this  group 
of  more  than  10.000.000  gainfully  em- 
ployed citizens  to  provide  adequately  for 
their  old  age  out  of  their  own  earnings. 
They  have  no  employer  to  pay  it  for 
them.  This  bill  »'ould  encourage  citi- 
lens  U)  save  some  of  their  own  money  for 
old  acre  and  to  pay  taxes  on  those  pen- 
sions during  their  old  age. 

Fourth.  So  much  for  maximum  pen- 
sions aind  average  pensions  expected  un- 
der this  revised  draft!    The  vital  ques- 
tion  regarding    ttis   voluntary   pension 
system  is  neither  of  these.     The  vital 
question  Is  how  much  of  the  maximum 
pension  and  how  much  of  the  average 
I>ension  would  be  nttrlbutable  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  tax  d'^ferment.     Each  taa- 
payer  is  going  to  i>ay  for  these  pensions 
out  of  bis  own  pocket.    No  employer,  no 
unit  of  Government  is  going  to  pay  him 
one  red  cent  for  pensions.    None  will  be 
credited  with  additional  antounts  In  his 
retirement  fund  li'hen  other  employees 
quit  or  die.    The  only  gift  to  the  tax- 
payer, the  only  way  In  which  this  bill 
would  encoin-age  the  self-employed  and 
those  employed  tut  covered  by  pension 
plans  to  set  aside  earnings  into  savings 
funds  for  old  age  during  their  working 
periods  of  life  is  ky  enticing  them  with 
the  prospect  of  paying  lower  taxes  dur- 
ing their  retired  years  of  life  on  the  pen- 
sions  as  they  art    received   than  they 
would  have  paid  en  the  premiums — ex- 
cludable amounts — during  their  working 
years  of  life.    We  were  told  that  on  the 
average  no  more  than  one-fifth,  or  pos- 
sibly one-fourth.  o(  these  pensions  could 
be  considered  the  i-eal  benefit  being  con- 
ferred upon  the  taxpayer  by  reason  of 
tax  deferment     II  this  estimate  may  be 
accepted  for  the  present,  the  question 
before  this  House  Is  whether  such  a  bene- 
fit of  one-fifth  or  one-fourth  of  these 
pensions  is  sufflcitjit  to  give  these  citl- 
aens  who  are  excluded  from  section  165 
the  coimterpart  of  tax  deferment  bene- 
fits which  emplojees  are  currently  ob- 
taining under  that  section.    It  must  be 
stressed  that  the  unount  of  the  pension 
ts  four  or  five  times  the  amount  of  the 
benefit  which  this  revised  bill  would  con- 
fer  upon   these   taxpayers.     AfUr    12 
months  of  study  there  is  still  reasonable 
doubt  In  our  mines  that  the  true  benefits 
under  this  revised  bill  are  actually  suf- 
ficient to  provide  equality  for  those  out- 
side the  scope  of  section  165. 

We  say  "expected  benefits"  for  no 
Member  In  this  Congress,  certainly  no 
member  of  the  CDOimittee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  would  care  to  predict  the  level  of 
income-tax  rates  in  future  years  such  as 
1973  or  1981.  Evttry  Uxpayer  who  would 
exclude  sums  under  this  revised  bill  is 
gambling  with  the  future  of  our  income- 
Ux  rates.  We  say  "presumably"  he 
would  pay  small  ?r  taxe?  during  his  re- 
tired years  than  during  his  working 
years.  This  stai^ment  is  reasonable  If 
we  are  thinking  al>out  two  men  In  1S52, 
one  of  whom  is  45  and  now  at  or  near 
the  peak  of  his  etJTung  period  of  life,  and 
the  other  one  is  75  and  probably  retired. 
We  a.«!k  you  to  tMnk  about  future  calen- 
dar years  for  this  bill  Is  concerned  with 
Individuals  as  th<;y  pass  through  time  and 
tiie  actual  saving  s  in  taxes  which  this  bill 


offers  are  highly  problematical.  It  Is 
certainly  true  that  If  we  turn  back  the 
pages  15  or  20  years  we  could  find  Illus- 
trations of  people  who.  If  this  blU  had 
been  available  to  them  15  or  20  years  ago 
and  they  had  set  aside  certain  sums  of 
money  during  their  working  years  In  the 
expectation  of  paying  lower  taxes  dur- 
ing their  retired  years  starting  In  1952, 
would  have  found  that  Instead  of  hav- 
ing a  tax  savings  they  might  have  had 
a  tax  loss.  Who  knows  the  future  of  in- 
come-tax rates? 

As  you  know,  the  option  of  taking  the 
benefits  in  a  lump  sum  and  paying  In 
turn  a  capital  gains  tax  is  provided  In 
section  165.  So  we  have  provided  it  In 
this  bill.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  grave 
uncertainties  about  the  future  level  of 
Income-tax  rates  warrant  -his  capital- 
gains  option.  For  that  matter,  the  fu- 
ture level  of  the  capital  gauis  tax  is  also 
uncertain. 

Fifth.  In   the    original    bill   any   tax- 
payer covered  by  a  pension  plan  was  per- 
mitted to  exclude  under  the  bill  the  dif- 
ference between  the  limits  of  10  percent 
and    $7,500    described    above    and    the 
amount  his  onployer  was  cxirrently  pay- 
ing into  a  pension  fund  approved  under 
section   165.    Testimony  given   at  the 
hearings  indicated  to  the  committee  that 
such  a  provision  would  be  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  administer.    In  the   first   in- 
stance, many  employers  do  not  actually 
know  how  much  they  are  contributing 
annually  to  the  credit  of  their  younger 
employees,   especially    before    the   time 
when  the  employer's  contributions  are 
vested  In  the  employee.    Many  approved 
pension  plans  provide  that,  if  the  em- 
ployee does  not  continue  in  the  service 
of  the  employer  until  retirement,  any 
contributions  made  by  the  employer  to 
the  credit  of  the  severing  employee  shall 
be  distributed  by  formula  to  the  credit 
of  the  contlnumg  employees.    Thus  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  such  an  em- 
ployer to  determine — even  if  required  to 
report  annually  on  something  like  a  W-2 
form — the  ctirrent  contribution  to  the 
pension  fund  for  a  named  taxpayer. 
Furthermore,  many  taxpayers  not  em- 
ployed by  taxable  employers  such  as  civil 
servants,     firemen,     policemen,     school 
teachers,  and  employees  of  charitable, 
religious,  and  scientific  organizations  are 
covered  by  pension  plans.    In  the  inter- 
est of  simplicity  it  .seems  wise  to  exclude 
in   this   revision   all   persons   who    are 
covered  by  any  kind  of  a  pension  plan, 
especially  the  younger  employees,  who 
can  expect,  after  completing  a  specified 
number  of  years  of  service,  to  be  covered 
or  who  have  actually  retired  and  are  now 
receiving  pension  payments  under  such 
plans.    We  recognize  that  their  exclu- 
sion will  not  produce  equity  In  every 
case,  but  excluding  them  seemed  to  be 
imperative.    There  was  even  some  dis- 
cussion of  excluding  all  employed  per- 
sons and  restricting  the  provisions  of  this 
bill    to    the    10    million   self-employei 
We  did  not  go  that  far  because  we  real- 
ized   that    there    are    many    employed 
people,  especially   those   who   are   em- 
ployed for  short  periods  of  service,  who 
are  not  now  and  who  probablj-  never  will 
be  covered  by  employer-employee  pen- 
sion plans.    Hence  the  coverage  of  this 
revised  bill  is  a  compromise  between  the 


extremes    of    covering    everybody    and 
covering  (mly  the  self-employed. 

Sixth.  There  are  thousands,  perhaps 
millions  of  taxpayers  who  have  extreme 
fluctuations  In  Income.  Some  of  these 
and  other  taxpayers  might  find  It  im- 
possible to  set  aside  reasonable  amounts 
necessary  to  finance  retirements  unless 
some  carry-over  provision  were  de- 
veloped. Hence  we  have  Introduced  an 
entirely  new  section  (4)  which  provides 
for  a  carry-over  of  unused  exclusions 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  5  years. 
No  additional  exclusions  from  taxable 
income  made  under  the  special  rule  in 
the  revised  bill  by  those  now  over  55 
years  of  age  can  be  made  under  the 
carry-over  provision;  that  Is,  the  carry- 
over provision  applies  only  to  contribu- 
tions made  under  the  general  rule,  most 
of  which  will  be  made  by  younger  people. 
The  hardship  which  this  carry-over  pro- 
vision Is  designated  to  alleviate  Is  found 
extensively  in  the  entertainment  field 
and  among  self-employed  p>ersons  en- 
gaged in  architecttu^  and  engineering. 
This  Is  not  to  say  that  there  are  no 
other  groups  which  have  described  theh* 
need  for  this  type  of  provision  which,  as 
noted  above,  has  been  carefully  limited 
to  A  5-ye&r  period  and  must  function 
within  the  limit  of  $7,500  per  year. 

Seventh.    Last,  we  would  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  severe  restrictions  on  the 
distribution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  re- 
stricted  retirement   fund   and   exactly 
similar  restrictions  on  the  restricted  re- 
tirement annuity.     In  simple  language, 
these    provisions    would    prohibit    any 
withdrawal  from  these  savings  funds 
until  the  taxpayer  reached  age  65.      In 
the  original  bill  the  age  was  60;  several 
members  of  the  committee  indicated  a 
preference  for  age  65,  the  retirement  age 
specified    in    the    Social    Security    Act. 
Thi.s  restriction  will  greatly  deter  the 
use  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  and 
will  certainly  confine  its  use  to  those  who 
sincerely  and  honestly  want  to  save  for 
old  age  and  for  no  other  reason.    Con- 
sider a  la^Ter  aged  40  and  wife  contem- 
plating setting  aside  10  percent  of  his 
earned    income    under    this    measure. 
First,  they  would  have  to  decide  that 
they  did  not  want  to  send  the  money  as 
there  would  be  no  regular  deduction 
from  their  monthly  pay  check  by  the  ac- 
counting department  of  a  corporation. 
Thus  the  decision  to  save  would  have  to 
be    made    deliberately.      Second,    they 
would  realize  that  they  could  not  touch 
this  fund  for  any  of  the  financial  crises 
that  the  family  might  encounter  before 
the  husband  reached  age  65.  25  years 
hence.    Would  that  seem  to  you  to  pro- 
vide a  serious  temptation  to  abuse  the 
privileges  provided  by  this  bill?    If  you 
will  think  back  over  your  own  lives,  we 
believe  you  will  conclude  that  you  prob- 
ably would  have  preferred  paying  the 
Income  tax  currently  and  then  invest- 
tlng  the  remainder  in  some  fund  which 
you  could  tap  for  the  ordinary  financial 
crises  that  your  family  probably  might 
encoxmter  for  the  ordinary  rainy  days 
for  which  people  have  alwaj-s  saved. 

Realizing  the  unattractiveness  of  this 
investment  opportunity,  we  have  pro- 
vided that  in  the  event  of  permanent 
and  total  disability  continuing  for  a  pe- 
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riod  of  more  than  3  months,  the  tax- 
payer would  be  permitted  to  make  with- 
drawals from  his  savings.  There  are 
many  other  financial  crises  in  the  family 
other  than  the  disability  of  the  bread- 
winner, but  we  fire  not  offering  the  op- 
portunity to  withdraw  in  order  to  meet 
any  of  these  other  types  of  crises.  Time 
and  experience  may  demonstrate  that 
this  restriction  is  so  severe  that  it  will 
have  to  be  modified  to  encourage  eligible 
taxpayers  to  save  for  old  age.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  reasons  back  of 
our  contention  that  the  use  of  the  pro- 
visions under  this  bill  will  be  so  limited 
that  the  Treasury  will  have  little  reason 
to  worry  about  the  loss  of  current  rev- 
enue. 

We  could  have,  of  course,  explored  the 
possibility  of  repealing  section  165  in 
order  to  provide  equity  between  the  peo- 
ple not  covered  by  the  pension  plans  and 
those  who  are  covered  by  pension  plans ; 
if  you  will,  between  those  who  now  enjoy 
tax  deferment  privileges  in  the  financing 
of  their  pensions  and  those  who  do  not 
But  the  repeal  of  section  165  does  not 
seem  to  us  to  merit  any  serious  consider- 
ation. The  repeal  of  that  section  would 
destroy  most  of  the  16.000  pension  plans 
and  darken  the  future  of  millions  of 
loyal  employees  who  are  confidently  ex- 
pecting pensions  under  their  company 
pension  plans.  No,  that  solution  seems 
cruel  to  us.  Rather  the  solution  is  to 
provide  for  the  self-employed  and  those 
not  covered  by  any  kind  of  pension  plan 
the  privileges  of  tax  deferment  which 
persons  covered  by  pension  plans  enjoy 
and  expect  to  continue  to  enjoy. 

Our  problem  is  to  rectify  the  error  of 
1942,  the  error  Congress  made  in  exclud- 
ing the  self-employed  from  the  tax  de- 
ferment pension  benefits  of  section  165. 
We  have  given  a  cold  shoulder  to  10,000.- 
000  self-employed  people.  Our  problem 
is  also  to  provide  reasonable  pension  op- 
portunities for  employed  persons  not  ac- 
tually covered  by  pension  plans  10  years 
later.  Until  we  close  this  gap  we  shall 
have  failed  to  complete  the  new  social 
theory  enunciated  in  1935  and  imple- 
mented in  1942.  The  heart  of  this  new 
social  theory  is  that  pensions  are  good 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
encourage  them. 


Ohio  Hero  Honored 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WALTER  E.  BREHM 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  BREHM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  supplement  my  remarks  of  a  few 
days  ago  regarding  Corporal  Rosser,  by 
Inserting  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch.  Perry 
County  is  one  of  the  counties  comprising 
the  Eleventh  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. It  Is  my  intention  to  attend  the 
presentation  ceremony  at  the  White 
House. 

The  editorial  follows: 


Qrxat  Homo«  roH  Ohio  Hiho 

Ttiese  are  big  days  :or  the  "white  house  on 
the  hill"  down  In  CrcokesvUle.  In  the  south- 
ern end  of  Perry  County.  Neighbors  and 
friends  for  miles  arcund  are  almost  as  ex- 
cited as  the  12  members  of  the  family  of  a 
hero,  the  22-year-old  Cpl.  Ronald  Rosser, 
Just  back  from  Korea  to  receive  the  Con- 
gressional Medal  of  Honor. 

He  is  the  first  Ohloan  ever  to  receive  the 
Nation's  highest  award  for  military  valor  In 
the  Korean  war.  He  will  be  handed  the 
medal  at  a  ceremony  In  the  White  House 
rose  garden  on  Friday  by  President  Truman. 

Pfc.  Richard  Rosser  was  killed  In  action  in 
February  1951.  After  his  younger  brothers 
death.  Ronnie  told  his  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  M.  Ro6ser: 

"This  is  it!  I'm  going  in  and  even  the 
score.     That's  my  only  way  of  getting  even." 

He  did.  by  killing  13  Communist  soldiers  In 
Korea  In  a  single-handed  carbine  and  gre- 
nade assault  in  the  bitter  cold  of  last  Jan- 
uary 12. 

His  Job  well  done.  Ronnie  landed  at  San 
FYanclsco  only  a  few  days  ago  to  learn  of 
the  award  be  is  to  receive  In  Washington. 

Naturally,  Corporal  Rosser's  return  from 
Korea  after  avenging  his  brother's  death,  the 
announcement  of  the  ceremonies  to  be  held 
at  the  White  House,  and  Ronnie's  eventual 
homecoming  were  exciting  to  the  Rossers  and 
their  many  CrooksvUle  friends. 

But  the  excitement  Is  ranging  far  beyond 
CrooksvUle  by  now.  It  has  covered  all  Perry 
County  and  other  southeastern  Ohio  coun- 
ties. And  well  It  might,  for  every  Buck- 
eye resident  Is  proud  of  Corporal  Rosser  and 
wants  him  to  know  It. 

As  Ronnie  steps  up  to  receive  the  cherished 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor,  the  hearts  of 
many  Ohloans  witnessing  the  ceremony  will 
beat  faster.  It  will  be  a  deserved  tribute  to 
this  hero  from  Perry  County. 


British  Helping  Out  the  Enemj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF  , 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NEW   JEBSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  recent  large-scale  air  raids  by  Amer- 
ican planes  against  the  major  electric 
power  stations  in  North  Korea,  we  have 
all  been  shocked  to  hear  of  the  criticism 
In  the  British  House  of  Commons  of  that 
action.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 
Dean  Acheson,  should  feel  it  necessary 
to  appear  before  a  closed  session  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  explain  an  action 
obviously  in  the  interest  of  obtaining  a 
quick  settlement  of  the  {Korean  war. 

Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rbcord, 
I  am  including  an  excellent  article  by 
David  Lawrence,  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  on  June  27.  1952, 
The  article  points  up  so  well  the  ridicu- 
lous situation  in  which  the  United  States 
finds  itself  in  fighting  to  bring  an  end 
to  hostilities  in  Korea. 

British  Helping  Out  thk  Enemy— Ciassifhd 
Mn-iTAKT  Information  Revealet  Recxtlari.t 

BT    CtrSTOM     or    FR£X    DEBATZ    in    HOT7SK    OF 

Commons 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Suppose  in  the  last  few  days  you  were 
sitting  In  the  high  command  In  Pelplng  or 
Moscow  and  you  got  a  dispatch  saying  that 


American  planes  had  made  one  of  the  big- 
gest air  raids  of  the  Korean  war  and  had 
put  the  electric  power  stations  of  North 
Korea  out  of  commission.  Your  first  con- 
cern would  be  whether  this  meant  the  truce 
talks  had  ended  and  whether  the  United 
Natlona  was  going  to  apply  Its  military 
force  to  get  a  decision  instead  of  prolonging 
the  palaver. 

But  uncertainty  as  to  what  the  U.  N.  meant 
didn't  last  long.  The  House  of  Commons 
debate  conveniently  told  the  enemy  ail  that 
It  wanted  to  know.  If  any  one  had  crossed 
Into  the  Communist  military  lines  from  the 
British  battalions-  flghtlng  in  Korea  and 
given  the  enemy  Information  not  to  worry 
about  theae  attacks,  for  they  were  not 
after  all  a  unified  Allied  decision,  he  would 
have  be«n  guilty  of  treason.  But  under  the 
present  custom  of  free  parliamentary  de- 
bate, classified  military  Information  Is  re- 
vealed regularly.  It  Is  considered  a  routine 
piece  of  business  to  use  the  method  of  an 
opposition  member's  query  In  the  Hou««  of 
Commons  to  find  out  from  the  British  gov- 
ernment Just  what  is  going  on  in  a  mUl- 
tary  way. 

This  la  hardly  the  way  to  help  an  Inter- 
allied command  function  effectively  In  the 
field,  but  It  turns  out  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States.  Dean  Acheson. 
finds  It  necessary  also  to  appear  before  a 
closed  session  of  the  House  of  Commons  In 
London  and  apologize  because  the  American 
military  command  didn't  telegraph  ahead  of 
time  Its  Intentions  about  the  raid  to  all  the 
various  governments  concerned. 

One  suspects  that  if  a  piece  of  important 
military  Information  like  that  had  been 
given  to  other  governments  on  the  diplo- 
matic side  In  advance.  It  might  have  leaked 
to  the  enemy  In  time  to  permit  a  rival  air 
force  to  come  out  to  thwart  the  attack. 
Maybe  that's  the  purpoee  of  the  controversy 
raised  by  the  "left  wing"  In  Britain — to 
make  s\ire  that  next  time  all  military  Infor- 
mation about  the  intentions  of  the  U.  If. 
commanders  In  Korea  Is  advertised  as  widely 
as  possible  before  they  take  action  In  the 
field. 

A  certain  amount  of  consultation  t>etween 
allies  as  to  broad  policies  is  essential  to  the 
p«rtnenhlp  which  has  developed  i^mong  the 
13  nstlons  furnishing  troope  to  fight  In 
Korea.  But  Secretary  Acheson  apologised 
because  a  specific  maneuver  was  not  told  to 
the  British  In  London  beforehand.  This 
seems  Incomprehensible  In  view  of  the  dis- 
closure that  the  Labor  Government,  when 
it  was  in  power  in  Britain,  had  reached  an 
understanding  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  three  contingencies  in 
which  there  would  be  air  bombardment  of 
the  electric  power  stations. 

These,  according  to  a  Btltlsh  foreign  office 
spokesman,  were  either  a  strong  Communist 
attack  on  U.  N.  forces,  a  breakdown  of  the 
armistice  talks,  or  a  breach  of  the  armistice 
after  its  conclusion. 

The  present  situation  was  certainly  a 
breakdown  of  the  armistice  talks.  esp>eclally 
since.  In  the  Intervening -months  while  the 
talks  were  going  on.  the  enemy  has  built  up 
Its  air  force  for  a  possible  strike.  This  was, 
broadly  speaking,  enough  consultation  on 
the  diplomatic  side. 

This  understanding  as  to  contingencies 
which  could  arise  to  permit  bombing  of  the 
Yalu  River  power  stations — which  were 
specifically  covered  In  the  advance  agree- 
ment— Is  all  that  was  really  necessary,  and 
it  Is  certainly  inexplicable  that  the  Amer- 
ican Secretary  of  State  should  have  allowed 
the  Inference  to  be  drawn  that  conversa- 
tions on  military  details  wlU  b«  available 
In  the  future  to  the  British  Government  and 
presumably  to  Its  spokesmen  In  answering 
questions  of  opposition  members  in  tba 
House  of  Commons. 

The  hint  from  Emanuel  Shlnwell,  Defense 
Minister    In    the    Labor    Government,    that 
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Britain  was  instrumental  In  bringing  about 
the  dismissal  of  (Jeneral  MacArthur — who. 
when  In  command,  favored  bombing  these 
same  power  statlor  s  a  year  and  a  half  ago — 
has  resulted  In  a  '^hlte  House  denial.  But 
It  Is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the  British 
were  making  frequent  representatloris  pro- 
testing against  Gineral  Mac  Arthur's  mili- 
tary strategy. 

Former  Prime  Minister  Attlee  told  the 
House  of  Commonii.  too.  that  he  thoiight  the 
big  air  raid  a  mistake,  as  It  might  lessen  the 
chances  of  an  arnlstlce  In  Korea  and  lead 
to    a    "general    cc  nflagratlon"    In    the    Far 

East. 

The  answer  of  ciany  Members  of  Congreas 
Is  that  If  Britain  wants  to  determine  or 
dictate  military  strategy  In  Korea,  she 
should  send  troops  In  numbers  equal  to 
those  of  the  UnlUd  SUtes.  For  If  the  Com- 
munUt  buUd-up  continues  and  U.  N.  forces 
are  slaughtered  In  a  sudden  attack,  the 
casualties  will  t«  nine-tenths  from  the 
American  battalions. 

The  latest  epl*xle  suggests  that  perhaps 
Socialist  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
may  some  day.  U  America  Is  caUed  to  the 
defense  of  BrltalE  and  perhaps  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent,  iisk  that  General  Rldgway 
first  tell  his  military  plans  each  day  to  the 
opposition  party  in  the  Bouse  of  Commons. 


Josef  SUlia  Fvtt  AdTOcated  CtiI  Rifbtt 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

OJ'  MiaSISSIFPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^,      ,         Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  liiclude  herewith  an  editorial 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  McComb 
(Miss.)  Enterprise-Journal.  This  edi- 
torial, written  by  Editor  J.  O.  Emmerich, 
is  thought-provoking  and  deserves  the 
attention  of  all  who  are  sincerely  desir- 
ous of  bettering  race  relations  in  our 
country.  It  follows: 
Josef  Staun  FiatT  Advocated  Ctvil  Rights 

The  records  reveal  that  Josef  SUlln  advo- 
cated a  clvll-nghts  program  and  he  person- 
ally wrote  the  text  of  this  program  which 
was  written  Into  the  Soviet  Constitution. 
And  where  U  the  American  citizen  who 
win  argue  that  such  civil  rights  have 
helped  the  average  citizen  of  Russia? 

Many  people  do  not  understand  the  rea- 
son why  the  President's  so-called  clTll-rlghts 
proposals  are  dangerous  to  the  Nation. 
Every  now  and  then  the  Interpretation  is 
made  that  those  opposing  these  civil  rights 
are  opposed  to  the  vast  crowd  of  people  who 
need  a  helping  hand.  They  feel  that  States' 
rlghters  are  not  concerned  with  human  values 
or  social   legislation. 

The  dangers  Involved  In  the  clvU-rlghta 
legislation,  as  we  see  It.  are  as  follows: 

There  are  some  politicians  in  the  North 
and  East  who  are  not  concerned  with  human 
values.  They  care  nothing  for  the  Negroes 
whom  they  claim  they  want  to  help.  They 
ear*  nothing  for  the  security  of  the  Nation. 
They  have  but  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to 
maintain  a  position  of  political  leadership 
and  to  use  the  channels  of  politics  for  per- 
sonal gain. 

Now  how  do  these  politicians  operate? 
These  poHticlans  are  for  the  most  part  In 
the  plvoUl  States  of  the  Nation.  By  a 
pivotal  State  Is  meant  a  State  with  a  large 
electoral  vote  which  can  be  swung  either  to 
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the  Democrats  or  to  the  Republicans  de- 
pending upon  the  vote  of  an  organized  mi- 
nority within  the  State.  For  example:  In 
New  York  State  a  quarter  of  a  million  mem- 
bers of  a  well-organized  minority  can  swing 
their  full  strength  to  either  side  and  hence 
throw  the  full  electoral  vote  of  New  York 
into  one  channel.  Being  In  such  a  position 
the  political  leadership  of  the  country  gives 
these  groups  unusunl  consideration  because 
their  position  Is  highly  significant. 

Now  the  question  l*?  this:  how  can  these 
politicians  keep  these  small  minorities  well 
organized?  In  Harlem,  South  Chicago  and 
similar  places  the  politicians  lambast  the 
people  of  the  South.  They  recount  racial 
Injustices.  They  do  not  mention  the  great 
progress  that  Is  being  made  by  our  Negroes. 
They  do  not  attempt  to  explain  the  under- 
lying traditional  factors  which  are  the  cauee 
of  the  confusions  and  Injustices  of  the  past. 
They  argue  that  the  way  to  correct  these 
alleged  conditions  Is  to  adopt  a  clvll-rlghU 
program.  So  they  thrust  the  clvll-rlghts 
program  Into  the  lap  of  the  higher  politi- 
cians and  the  major  parties  and  demand  It. 
In  demanding  this  program  they  present 
themselves  as  crusaders  and  popularize 
themselves  before  their  own  people. 

They  say  that  thi;  elimination  of  the  poll 
tax  win  make  it  easier  for  the  Negro  to  vote. 
This  U   absurd,   for  any   Negro  can   pay  the 
$2.00  annual   poll  tax  If  he  chooses.     They 
say    we    need    an    iintllynchlng    law    which 
would  enable  an  offender  to  be  tried  in  some 
northern    State    raiiier    than    In    his    home 
State.    Again  the  e^'ll  of  lynching  is  opposed 
by   all   good  southern   people  and  lynchlugs 
are  practically  a  tilng  of  the  past.     They 
advocate  a  break-down  of  segregation  which 
would   In    the   South   handicap   both    races, 
particularly  the  Negro  race.     They  advocate 
a  Federal  police  force  to  enforce  these  civil 
rights  proposals  and  such  a  force  would  be 
nothing  less  than  a  United  States  gestapo 
such  as  we  fought  to  destroy  In  Germany. 
The  proposals  would  destroy  the  very  rights 
that  all  of  our  people  want  to  maintain,  for 
the  manner  of  enforcing  the  laws  Is  uncon- 
stitutional.    The  Negroes  and  whites  would 
suffer   alike  should  such   laws   be   enacted. 
But  the  advocates  of  these  laws  are  not  con- 
cerned with  the  basic  liberties  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.     They  want  to  maintain  lead- 
ership and  control  In  their  own  areas  and 
this  Is  the  sole  consideration.     It  makes  ro 
difference   how  many   people   are   misled  or 
what  happens  ultimately  to  the  country. 

The  sad  fact  is  that  many  a  good  person, 
white  and  colored,  feels  that  the  opponents 
to  the  so-called  civil  rlghte  are  opposed  to 
racial  advancement  or  human  considera- 
tions. The  opposite  Is  true.  The  lack  of 
human  considerations  rests  In  the  men  and 
women  who  seek  to  establish  the  misnamed 
clvll-rlghts  laws  in  the  Nation. 

Paradoxically  the  least  consideration  to 
human  values,  social  advancement,  tmd  par- 
ticularly to  racial  Improvement  In  particu- 
lar. Is  shown  by  such  men  as  Harry  Truman, 
who  Join  with  the  lower  echelon  of  politi- 
cians to  force  a  clvll-rlghts  program  on 
the  American  people — a  clvll-righta  program 
patterned  after  the  program  written  by  Josef 
Stalin  Into  the  Soviet  constitution. 


Warnmg  the  Politiciant 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF    KrW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.    EDWIN   ARTHUR   HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

CONGBKSS  OF  THK  UNTTED  STATES. 

HotTsx  OF  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  27,  1952. 
Deak  Mas.  Baxteb:  To  you  and  thousands 
Of   other   warm   friends,   I   am   grateful    for 
your  wonderful  support. 

We  can  win  If  the  election  Is  honest  and 
the  bosses  keep  their  hands  off  the  paper 
ballots. 

I  am  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent 
Irregularities  and  short  counts  and  I  wUl 
be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Woe  be  unto  the  politicians  flghtlng  Hall 
If  they  try  to  steal  our  votes. 
Keep  your  eyes  open. 
With  kindest  regards,  I  remain. 
Your  Congressman, 

Edw^h  Ahthxtk  Halu 


Seattle  City  Lifbt  Cats  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or    WASHINOTOI* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  organized  opposition  to 
public  power  Is  using  terms  such  as  "a 
huge  Federal  Government  electric  power 
empire"  to  describe  public  power  and 
when  this  same  oppKJsition  is  spending 
the  ratepayers'  money  in  a  costly  Nation- 
wide ad  campaign  to  mislead  the  public 
It  Is  good  to  see  and  report  the  progress 
of  Seattle  City  Light  in  serving  the 
p)eople. 

The  article  below,  reporting  a  $1,000.- 
000  a  year  rate  cut  for  residential  and 
commercial  electric  users  in  Seattle  is  a 
most  realistic  refutation  of  the  claims  of 
the  antlpublic  power  propagandists : 

Seattli    M.tKXS    11,000,000    lU-n    Cut— AlX 

residential   and   comltercial   custome«s 

Benefit 

Effective  July  1  the  200.000  residential 
and  commercial  customers  of  Seattle  City 
Light  will  enjoy  a  saving  of  f  1.000.000  each 
year  in  their  electric  bills. 

This  rate  cut  Is  the  result  of  municipal 
ownership  of  the  electric  utUlty  and  Is  in 
contrast  to  the  dozens  of  rate  Increases  de- 
manded by  private  utUlty  corporations 
throughout  the  country. 

Even  before  the  rate  cut  Seattle  City  Light 
had  been  listed  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission as  having  the  second  lowest  rate  for 
600  kilowatt-hours  per  month  for  residential 
use  for  cities  of  60,000  population  and  over. 
The  old  Seattle  rate  for  500  kilowatt-hours 
was  $5.70.  The  lowest  rate  In  the  United 
States  for  large  cities  is  that  of  Tacoma  at 
»5.35.  The  new  Seattle  rate  will  also  be 
»5.35.  Thus  the  "all  electric"  residence  In 
Seattle  will  save  an  additional  $4.20  per  year. 
The  "all  electric"  rate  wUl  now  provide  450 
kilowatt-hours  for  $5,  then  7  mUls  for  the 
next  2,050  kUowatt-hours.  and  9  mills  there- 
after. 

Seattle  Councilman  Bob  Jones,  who  is  also 
a  trustee  of  the  Northwest  Public  Power  As- 
sociation, pointed  out  that  the  purpose  of 
the  rate  cut  Is  threefold:  To  pass  on  to  con- 
sumers the  results  In  operating  economies, 
to  simplify  rates,  and  to  encovirage  consist- 
ent use  of  electricity  throughout  the  year. 

Commercial  users  will  save  $260,000  a  year 
In  addition  to  receiving  free  range  and  water 
heater  repair  service. 


^  t. 
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Seattle  City  light  U  also  paying  an  addi- 
tional half -mill  Ion  dollars  In  taxes  more 
than  was  paid  by  the  city  and  P.  S.  P.  &  k 
prior  to  the  conaolldatlon. 

One  cf  the  significant  atdelighta  on  the 
mlUJon  dcHar  rate  rut  made  by  Seattle  City 
light  la  the  fact  that  thla  cooaes  In  the  midst 
of  an  MS.OOO.OOO  constnietlon  program. 
l<any  private  utUlties  in  demanding  rate  In- 
creases UM  the  arginnent  that  such  Increases 
are  neccFeary  to  enable  them  to  finance  ex- 
pansion programs.  Seattle  might  be  de- 
scribed as  expanding.  Within  12  months  it 
will  doutle  its  generation  capacity  by  adding 
270,000  kilowatts  at  Roes  I>un. 


Diftapproval  of  Defease  Prodoetioa  Act 
ProTisioiu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUHELD 

or  CAUrOEMIA 

IN  THE  H0X:BE  op  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  June  27.  19S2 

Mr.  HOLTPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  I  indicated  my  disapproval  of  ac- 
tion taken  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on 
amendments  to  H.  R.  8210.  the  bill  ex- 
tending the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Yesterday  on  the  roll  calls  I  again  voted 
against  amendments  destroying  the 
price-control  program  and  replacing  the 
present  Wage  Stabilization  Board  with 
a  weaik  and  impractical  administrative 
arrangment. 

In  my  opinion,  a  responsible  Congress* 
man  must  at  this  time  support  continua- 
tion of  a  reasonable  price  control,  wage 
control,  rent  control,  allocation  of  scarce 
and  strategic  materials,  and  other  phases 
Of  the  controls  program  which  will  en- 
able our  economy  to  reach  a  high  level 
of  defense  mobilization  without  catas- 
trophic effects  upon  civilian  production 
and  consumption. 

Although  I  do  not  personally  believe 
that  all  the  provisions  of  the  bill  S.  2594, 
the  defense  production  legislation  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate,  are  the  most  de- 
sirable. I  do  beUeve  that  the  Senate  came 
much  closer  to  meeting  its  responsibility 
on  this  matter  than  the  House.  In  the 
conference  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  pro- 
Visions  of  the  Senate  bill  on  price,  rent, 
and  wage  control  will  be  retained.  It 
was  with  that  hope  I  voted  for  final  pas- 
sage of  the  House  bill.  H.  R.  8210,  in  spite 
of  my  disagreement  with  most  of  its  pro- 
visions. The  House  bill  did  at  least  con- 
tinue allocation  of  scarce  and  strategic 
materials.  This  program  is  essential  to 
maintain  defense  production  and  to  pro- 
vide fair  distribution  of  those  materials 
not  required  for  defense  among  civilian 
users.  Without  allocation  many  small 
businesses  would  be  forced  to  shut  down 
because  of  their  inability  to  compete  for 
materials  with  large  manufacturers. 

Passage  of  the  House  bill  gives  the 
conference  committee  an  opportunity 
to  place  the  best  features  of  both  bills 
In  the  compromise  legislation  and  to 
present  this  for  final  approval  before,  or 
only  a  few  days  after  the  present  law 
expires.  Hovever.  if  the  conference  bill 
does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  country 
better  than  the  House  blU,  I  shall  feel 


obliged  to  vote  against  It.  If  the  con- 
ference bill  does  not  provide  at  least  a 
minimum  workable  controls  and  alloca- 
tion program.  Congress  should  remain  In 
session  as  long  as  necessary  to  write  and 
pass  a  better  bill. 


Hob. 


RicWd  B.  Rassell  •(  GeMfU: 
Natioiial  Caatfidatc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 
IN   THE  SENATE  OP  THE   UNFrED  STATES 

Friday,  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rccokd 
an  article  entitled  "Russell  Looms  As 
Strong  Contender."  written  by  Roscoe 
Drtunznond.  chief.  Washington  news  bu- 
reau of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
It  is  a  thought-provoking  article  on  the 
Presidential  chances  of  our  distinguished 
and  able  colleague,  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  I. 

In  the  article  Mr.  Drummond  analyzes 
the  belief  held  in  some  quarters  that  a 
southern  Democrat  cannot  be  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  He 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  this  belief 
may  be  little  more  than  a  fable — espe- 
cially where  Senator  Russell  is  con- 
cerned. 

Because  this  article  is  such  an  excel- 
lent summary  of  the  services  performed 
by  Senator  Rttssell,  not  only  for  his 
party  but  for  his  Nation,  I  am  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

State  or  the  Natiow 
(By  Roecoe  Drummond) 

ItJaSXU.    LOOMS    AS    BXaOIfC    COITTKItDEa 

WASHUfGToif — Senator  Richaxb  RrssrLL, 
of  Oeor^rla.  wonders  If  the  time  hasn't  come 
to  disprove  the  fable  that  a  southern  Demo- 
crat cannot  be  elected  President  of  the 
United   States. 

And  when  Senator  Rrsszix  thinks  of  a 
Bouthern  Democrat  to  do  the  disproving  he 
is  thinking  of  Senator  Rttsskll — not  Sena- 
tor RoBKRT  Kksx,  of  Oklahoma,  or  Senator 
EsTFs  KxTAvnrrx.  of  Tennessee. 

He  believes  he  can  be  nominated.  He  Is 
convinced  that  he  can  be  elected— whether 
his  opponent  Is  Senator  Tajt  or  General 
Elsenhower. 

The  arguments  which  gives  the  basis  for 
Senator  RtrssELLs  view  of  his  own  prospects 
are  not  to  be  Ughtly  put  aside.  In  his  9-page 
Interview  In  the  U.  8.  News  magazine  he  put 
the  case  for  his  elective  strength  In  these 
terms: 

Question.  "Could  Eisenhower  be  beaten?" 
Answer:  "Oh,  yes;  I  think  he  can  be  de- 
feated." 

Question.  "Can  you  beat  him?" 
Answer.  "There  Is  no  question  about  it  In 
my  mind.  I  happen  to  be,  I  think,  the  only 
Democrat  who  is  absolutely  sure  he  can  de- 
feat General  Eisenhower.  The  polls — we 
know  they  are  not  always  accurate,  but  they 
do  reflect  public  thinking  to  some  extent — 
the  polls  that  have  been  taken  in  13  con- 
tiguous ^southern  and  border)  States,  with 
148  electoral  votes — show  that  I  am  the  only 


Dnnocrat  who  can  carry  all  of  these  Stataa 
against  General  Blaenbowcr.  I  lead  with  • 
ratio  of  about  M  to  44  percent,  or  so«neti»tng 
like  that." 

The  tame  polls  showed  that  Generml  Klaen- 
hower  led  Senator  K^ATnrm  t>y  approximately 
the  same  percentage  that  I  le4l  the  general. 
I  would  only  have  to  get  130  electoral  votes 
out  of  the  35  remaining  SUtea.  and  tbcrv 
Is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  I  can  get  tbem — 
so  rm  the  one  E>emocratle  candidate  who 
can  beat  General  Elsenhower. 

Since  General  Elsenhower  has  shown  more 
popular  stren^h  In  the  South  than  Senator 
Taft.  It  Is  Senator  Ri'ssell's  contention  that 
It  woiild  be  even  easier  for  hhn  to  defeat 
the  Republicans  If  8;nator  Tarr  were  the 
nominee. 

As  a  factor  at  the  oncoming  Demoeratle 
convention  Senator  Ritbsiu.  has  not  re- 
ceived the  national  attention  his  candidacy 
deserves  on  Its  merits  He  is  certainly  much 
more  than  a  sectional  candidate,  and  at  a 
time  when  It  may  prove  eesenttal  that  the 
Democratic  Party  hold  the  Soirth  if  it  Is  to 
win — and  the  Soirth  no  longer  can  be  taken 
for  granted  by  the  Democrat*— It  can  well 
be  a  political  asset  that  Senator  Rttsszll  is 
stronger  In  the  South  than  any  other  prot>- 
able  nominee 

As  a  Senator  and  as  a  Democrat??  leader 
of  national  stature.  Senator  Russell  never 
has  yielded  to  the  pressure  or  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  bolt  the  E)emocratlc  Party.  His  party 
loyalty  has  t>een  harshly  teated  and  always 
has  resisted  the  strain. 

He  was  Just  starting  his  political  career  In 
his  own  State  when  .Mfred  B  Smith  t>ecam0 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nominee  in  1928. 
There  was  great  resistance  to  Mr.  fioilth  In 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  within  the 
Democratic  Party  Senator  Russell  gave 
Mr.  Smith  his  wbolebearted  support  and 
helped  him  carry  the  State  of  Ge)rKla. 

In  1948,  Senator  Rrssnx  declined  to  Join 
the  Dlxlecrats,  stood  by  the  Democratic 
Party  when  it  appeared  to  have  Uttle  chan^-e 
of  winning,  and  backed  President  Truman 
despite  his  disagreement  with  some  parts  at 
the  p€u-ty  platform. 

Senator  Russell  believes  be  has  a  chance 
to  win  the  Democratic  PresldenUal  nomi- 
nation :.hls  ye&r.  but  he  Is  not  threatening 
to  back  or  even  support  any  southern  Dem- 
ocratic revolt  If  he  falls  or  If  the  plaUorm 
is  not  satisfactory  to  him  at  all  poinu. 

"Believe  me.  I  am  proud  of  being  a  south- 
erner." says  Senator  Russell,  "but  I  am  not 
running  for  the  Presidency  as  a  southerner, 
I  am  running  as  an  American  " 

Senator  Rttssixl  counts  hlmaelf  "a  middle- 
of-the-road  Democrat."  He  points  out  that 
he  played  an  active  part  In  enacting  a  good 
deal  of  legislation  during  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministrations. He  supported  social  security. 
He  handled  much  of  the  farm  leglalatlon  and 
he  favored  TVA.  He  oppoeea  the  Brannan 
farm  plan  and  the  TTuman  compulsory  na- 
tional  health-Insurance  program 

He  Is  against  a  compulsory  Federal  PEPC, 
but  so  are  all  the  other  Democratic  Presi- 
dential contenders  except  Averell  Harrlman. 

He  Is  a  strong  internationalist,  a  long- 
time supporter  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance,  and  the  Mutual 
Security  Program.  He  believes  that  It  Is 
vital  that  America  help  and  muster  "all  of 
the  resoin-ces  and  capablltles  of  the  free 
world  to  resist  any  aggreealon  of  the  jodless 
and  degrading  forces  of  communism  and  its 
conspiracy  " 

Senator  Ritsskll  is  by  no  means  the  least 
formidable  contender  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  and  he  certainly  would  not  be 
the  least  formidable  Democratic  nominee. 
Senator  KETAtmai  has  won  a  handful  of 
primaries,  but  he  lost  to  Senator  Russell  In 
Florida  and  he  lost  to  Mr.  Harrlman  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Russell  is  certainly  In  the  run- 
ning. 
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Sanctity  of  Intemational  Contracts  and 
Protection  of  InTestmentt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  on  several  occasions  on  the  im- 
portance of  protecting  private  invest- 
ments in  foreign  countries  and  fulfill- 
ment of  the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  the 
sanctity  of  a  private  contract.  Too  often 
In  the  past  there  has  been  the  disease  of 
what  might  be  called  cancellation-itis — 
that  is,  unilateral  cancellation  of  con- 
tracts. 

I  have  before  me  two  interesting  items 
on  this  issue.  The  first  is  a  policy  res- 
olution adopted  by  the  International 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  forwarded  to 
me  by  Mr.  George  A.  Sloan,  of  the  United 
States  Council  of  the  ICC.  This  policy 
resolution  was  adopted  at  the  regular 
board  of  directors  meeting  in  Paris. 

The  second  consists  of  a  news  article 
from  the  June  25,  1952,  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  with  regard  to 
the  arrangments  being  worked  out  by  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency  to  encourage 
the  investing  of  American  capital 
abroad  through  agreements  providing 
for  protection  from  various  types  of  bus- 
iness dangers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

UKITED  STATIS  COUNCa  or  THE  INTEE- 
MATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF   COMMEKCE,  INC., 

Seic  York.  N.  Y.,  June  6.  1952. 
Government   Funds    Are   Not   a   StrssTTTun: 
FOB  PBivATE  Investment— A  Polict  Rkso- 

LtmON   BT  THE  INTERNATIONAL  CHAMBER  OF 

Commerce 

Private  risk  capital  Is  undoubtedly  needed 
by  underdeveloped  countries.  It  will  not  flow 
there,  nor  Is  It  reasonable  to  expect  that  It 
ehould,  unless  ihe  governmenU  of  the  coun- 
tries concerned  are  willing  to  create  the 
favorable  "climate"  In  which  such  capital 
can  operate.  Private  lending  has  great  ad- 
vantages in  many  cases  over  Intergovern- 
mental loans.  Insofar  as  private  lending  will 
more  readily  combine  the  provision  of  capital 
with  both  technological  and  managerial 
skUls. 

There  are  growing   indications  In   recent 
years,  however,   that  many  underdeveloped 
countries  prefer  to  secure  foreign  capital  for 
the     development     of     industry     generally 
through     intergovernmental     rather     than 
through    private   channels.     There   are   aUo 
Indications    that    governmenU    of    some    of 
these  countries  do  far  less  than  Is  In  their 
power  to  attract  private  capital   because  of 
their  confident   expectation   that   they   wUl 
be  able  to  secure  an  adequate  volume  of 
foreign  capital  from  public  sources.     Hence 
principles  of  fair  treatment  of  jxlvate  for- 
eign   investors,    such    as   are    formulated    In 
the  ICC'8  Code    (Brochure   129)    are   being 
•    continually  disregarded.    The  result  Is  a  far 
smaller  flow  of  capital  throughout  the  world 
than  would  be  the  case  U  private  Investors 
were  given  every  legitimate  encouragement 
by   governments   of   both   Investee   and    In- 
vestor countries  to  engage  in  foreign  ven- 
tures. 


In  November  1951  the  CouncU  of  the  ICO 
gave  a  powerful  endorsement  to  the  princi- 
ple of  sanctity  of  contracts  In  International 
relations.  Today  It  wishes  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  governments  of  capital-ex- 
porting and  capital-Importing  countries 
alike  to  the  fact  that  public  funds  should 
not  normally  be  regarded  as  a  substitute  for 
private  Investment.  There  are  particular 
fields  of  economic  development  where  Inter- 
governmental loans  may  have  a  major  role 
to  play.  A  far  wider  scope,  however.  Is  that 
of  private  business  Investment  which  has  a 
dynamic  quality  which  cannot  be  equalled 
by  any  other  form  of  Investment. 

No  other  piactlcal  measure  could.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  ICC,  help  more  at  this  time 
to  Improve  the  atmosphere  and  pave  the 
way  for  a  revival  of  private  capital  move- 
ments than  a  clear  statement  on  the  pwirt 
of  governments  of  capital-exporting  coun- 
tries (1)  that  they  do  not  regard  govern- 
ment loans  or  grants  as  a  substitute  for 
private  capital,  and  (2)  that  In  the  alloca- 
tion of  such  public  funds  as  they  may  make 
available  to  foreign  countries,  preference  will 
be  given  to  countries  whose  governments 
strictly  adhere  to  general  principles  of  fair 
treatment  of  private  foreign  investment. 

[Prom    the    Christian    Science    Monitor    of 
June  25,  1952] 

CAprrAL   Invested   Abroad  Set  fob  United 
States  Protection 

Washington. — The  Government  Is  out  to 
make  foreign  Investment  attractive  to  Amer- 
ican Industrial  concerns. 

Through  agreements  with  various  Euro- 
pean and  Asian  countries,  American  firms 
i.re  now  protected  from  various  business 
dangers — expropriations  and  currency  In- 
convertl»3lllty  In  particular — that  have  kept 
them  from  Investing  much  American  capital 
abroad. 

Agreements  have  now  been  reached  with 
six  nations — Atistrla.  Denmark.  Greece. 
Prance,  Italy,  and  Norway — permitting  the 
Issuance  of  guaranties  against  Investment 
loss  from  expropriation.  AgreemenU  cover- 
ing both  convertibility  and  expropriation 
have  been  negotiated  with  Belgium,  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese  on  Formosa,  West  Germany, 
and  the  Philippine  Republic.  Convertibility 
guaranties  also  have  been  Issued  covering 
United  States  Investments  In  the  Nether- 
lands, Turkey,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

RISE  IN   PBODUCTrVTTT 

In  explaining  these  incentives  to  foreign 
Investment.  Mutual  Security  Agency  spokes- 
men point  out  that  the  whole  scheme  Is  to 
get  private  productive  forces  to  fill  a  vital 
and  a  natural  role  In  American  foreign  policy. 

The  purpose  Is  to  help  America's  allies  in- 
crease their  productive  power  and  produc- 
tivity so  that  there  can  be  a  substantial  cut- 
back In  American  foreign-assistance  spend- 
ing. But  since  private  enterprise  has  gener- 
ally been  unwilling  to  venture  abroad,  fre- 
quently because  of  these  above-mentioned 
dangers,  the  Government  Is  prepared  to  as- 
sume these  two  major  risks — expropriation 
and  Inconvertibility— to  a  considerable  de- 
gree. 

The  Investment-guaranty  program  first 
showed  up  In  the  1948  ECA  program.  It 
provided  that  the  Government  could  guar- 
antee new  Investors  abroad,  or  old  Investors 
who  expanded  their  activities  abroad,  and 
that  new  capital  Investment  and  earnings  up 
to  175  percent  of  their  Investments  could  be 
converted   Into  United  States  doUars. 

REASONABLE  SAFEGUARDS 

The  expropriation  provision  was  added  to 
the  guaranty  program  In  1950.  It  provided 
such  Investors  Insiu-ance  against  the  risk 
of  expropriation  by  foreign  governments. 
However,  It  Is  pointed  out,  the  Government 
does  not  assume  these  guarantor  risks  with- 
out reasonable  safeguards. 


Before  guso-antees  will  be  issued,  an  Inter- 
national agreement  must  be  reached  with 
the  various  countries  dealing  with  the  treat- 
ment to  be  accorded  currency  and  claims  ac- 
quired by  the  United  States. 

If  a  convertibility  guarantee  Is  invoked, 
the  United  States  would  acquire  the  Inves- 
tor's blocked  currency — whether  In  francs, 
pesos,  marks,  etc.  If  an  expropriation  guar- 
antee Is  Invoked,  the  United  States  would 
take  over  claims  for  compensation  made  by 
an  Investor  against  the  foreign  government 
because  of  expropriation,  and  would  receive 
any  compensation  awarded  the  Investor. 

These  agreements  provide  that  claims  thus 
acquired  may  be  handled  on  a  diplomatic 
level  rather  than  litigated  through  national 
Judicial  or  administrative  tribunals. 

COMPANIES    LISTED 

Some  of  the  American  companies  that  have 
taken  advantage  of  this  Investment  guaran- 
tee program  are.  In  France:  The  Ford  Motor 
Co..  the  Singer  Manufacturing  Co.;  In  Ger- 
many: the  Otis  Elevator  Co..  the  Firestone 
Tire  &  Rubber  Co.;  In  Italy:  the  Caltex  OU 
Products  Co.,  the  National  Alumlnate  Corp., 
the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  New  Jersey;  In  the 
Netherlands:  H.  H.  Sonnenberg;  in  Turkey; 
E.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons;  In  Britain:  the  Dicta- 
phone Corp..  the  Euclid  Road  Machinery  Co., 
McGraw-Hill  Publishers.  Standard  Brands, 
Inc..  and  Pocket  Books,  Inc. 

To  date  some  40  guarantees  have  been 
Issues  on  a  total  value  of  over  $35,000,000. 

The  MSA  Is  prepared  to  try  to  write  guar- 
antee agreements  with  any  of  the  57  coun- 
tries eligible  to  receive  MSA  aid.  However, 
It  does  not  Initiate  negotiations  untU  some 
Investor  interest  develops  for  a  particular 
country. 


The  Chicaso  Battle 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thirsday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
folks  who  think  we  do  not  take  our  pol- 
itics seriously  in  America  ought  to  be  In 
Chicago  during  Republican  convention 
week.  Thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  have  no  more  prospect  of  getting 
into  the  Convention  Hall  itself  than  they 
have  of  walking  across  Lake  Michigan 
will  constitute  the  biggest  sidewalk  pa- 
rade through  the  Chicago  Loop  in  Amer- 
ican history.  Neither  rain  nor  heat  will 
deter  them  from  coming  from  every 
corner  of  these  great  United  States. 

On  the  eve  of  the  convention.  Senator 
Robert  A.  Taft  has  more  delegates 
pledged  to  his  candidacy  than  any  other 
candidate  except  an  incumbent  Presi- 
dent in  the  Nation's  history.  General 
Eisenhower's  supporters,  anything  but 
confident,  are  clutching  at  straws  in 
their  hope  that  the  number  will  fall  short 
of  the  required  majority  on  the  first  or 
second  ballots.  Dark-horse  hopefuls  sit 
by  in  the  wings,  waiting  for  the  light- 
ning to  strike,  in  the  greatest  show  on 
earth. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  any 
spectacle  to  rival  this  in  importance  or 
human  interest.  Here  our  Republio 
works  at  its  best,  with  losers  accepting 
the  majority  judgment  in  the  American 
tradition,  and  all  sober-minded  pe<^e 
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rallyli]?  to   the   common   cause   which 
transcends  the  personalities  involved. 


Air  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or   NKW  TOEX 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTAl'lVBS 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
lack  of  a  superior  force  of  air  power  is 
quite  a  determinate  factor  in  the  tide  of 
victory  or  defeat.  It  Is  obvious  that  su- 
periority In  the  air  can  in  a  great  meas- 
ure affect  the  value  of  our  trocps  on  the 
ground.  Are  we  by  allowing  this  terrific 
cut  in  the  Air  Force  appropriation  clip- 
ping the  wings  of  the  Air  Force? 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
restore  a  great  portion  of  this  money 
that  has  been  taken  from  the  Air  Force. 

The  following  article  that  appeared  in 
the  Long  Island  Daily  Press  of  Thursday. 
June  26, 1952.  points  out  the  danger  that 
confronts  us  if  our  air  program  is  jeop- 
ardized by  thesT  cuts: 

SSNSXLBS  AND  RXCKLZSS 

Is  our  country  on  the  verge  of  a  reckless 
and  terribly  costly  raistake  at  the  expense  of 
our  Air  Force?  It  would  seem  so.  unless  w© 
wake  up  and  save  tbe  day. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  taken 
two  steps  that  threaten  to  undermine  our 
air  program,  and  the  Senate  will  either  con- 
c\ir  In  the  House  errors  or  put  up  a  fight 
to  save  our  air  program.  We  hope  the  Sen- 
ate will  persuade  the  House,  through  a  Joint 
conference  committee,  to  do  the  right  thing. 

Tlie  strange  thing  about  the  actions  of 
the  House  Is  that  they  are  In  sharp  conflict 
with  the  policies  of  both  major  political 
parties  and  the  major  factions  of  both 
parties. 

The  House  has  voted  to  cut  the  Air  Force 
appropriation  by  substantially  more  than  a 
billion  and  a  half  dollars.  This  Is  on  top 
of  a  cut  already  made  by  the  President  of 
nearly  three-fourths  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Tlie  appropriation  proposed  by  Secretary 
Flnletter  of  the  Air  Force  was  #21.400.000,000. 
This  was  a  tight,  minimum  budget  to  provide 
for  143  air  groups  by  June  of  1954;  this  pro- 
gram was  set  with  the  known  facts  of  Rus- 
sian air  strength  In  mind.  The  President 
cut  this  request  In  keeping  with  his  stretch- 
out policy,  thereby  putting  off  the  date  of 
completion  of  the  143  group  Air  Force  to  the 
end  of  1955;  the  House's  additional  cut 
would  put  the  date  off  until  June  30.  1957. 

\Vhat  do  these  cuts  accomplish?  For  a 
totaJ  bookkeeping  saving  of  little  more  than 
10  p«rcent.  we  would  be  putting  off  the  data 
of  our  air  8ec\irlty  by  3V^  years.  Is  that 
prudent?   We  think  It  Is  reckless. 

Tl:>a  layman  may  wonder  why  so  amall  a 
perciuitage  cut  in  funds  should  mean  so  long 
a  po:5tponement  of  air  strength.  The  answer 
lies  In  the  high  degree  of  Interdependence  of 
factors  in  air  or^nlsatlon.  A  shortage  or 
delay  In  any  one  factor  holds  up  the  whole 
prcgram.  It  Just  Isnt  possible  to  cut  an  air 
program  the  way  you  slice  a  loaf  of  bread; 
when  you  cut  an  air  program,  you  cut  many 
many  factors.  Including  personnel  training 
and  tooling  as  well  as  the  highly  complex 
assortment  of  production  Items.  The  whole 
program  Is  Inevitably  slowed  down  by  the 
degree  of  the  largest  cut  in  any  one  Item,  and 
It  Is  simply  not  possible  to  apply  the  cuts 
•venJy  throughout. 


How  serious  the  cuts  would  be  msy  be  un- 
derstood In  the  light  of  the  Ughtness  with 
Which  the  original  Air  Force  budget  was 
devised.  To  illustrate,  while  the  program 
provided  an  Increase  from  95  air  groups  to 
143,  an  Increase  of  inort  than  60  percent.  It 
allowed  for  an  Increase  of  only  14  percent  in 
personnel. 

Secretary  Flnletter  has  observed  that  the 
Air  Force  is  paying  the  penalty  for  Insisting 
upon  ijresenting  Congress  with  an  efficient, 
toughly  economical  budget. 

The  House  has  taken  still  another  action 
that  threatens  to  be  catastrophic  In  Its  effect. 
The  House  has  passed  the  Smlth-Coudert 
amendment,  which  limits  the  amount  to  be 
spent  on  defense  In  the  1953  fiscal  year  to 
•46.000.000.000. 

This  strait-Jacket  limitation  could  have 
the  effect  of  compelling  the  shut-down  of 
aircraft  plants  Just  when  they  are  approach- 
ing a  f\xll  production  schedule.  Since  the 
Air  Force  actually  pavs  for  Its  planes  on  their 
delivery,  sometimes  several  years  after  they 
are  planned  and  ordtsred.  the  Smlth-Coudert 
amendment  would  make  orderly,  long-range 
air  planning  impossible. 

The  shocking  and  Incredible  aspect  of  all 
this  Is  that  virtually  no  one  of  any  national 
standing  opposes  tht;  Air  Force  program  that 
these  two  House  steps  would  delay  and  pos- 
sibly strangle. 

The  administration  obviously  Is  committed 
to  the  143  air  group  program.  The  Repub- 
lican Party  Is  Just  as  committed.  Indeed. 
Senator  Tatt  has  gone  so  far  as  to  demand 
a  much  bigger  Air  Force  than  the  admin- 
istration has  sponsored.  General  Eisen- 
hower has  also  stressed  the  urgency  of  ac- 
quiring oxir  expandol  Air  Force  In  the  fastest 
possible  time. 

Why.  then,  should  obstructive  snd  delay- 
ing steps  be  taken  in  the  House?  There  Is 
no  sane  reason.  TTiere  Is  every  reason  why 
the  Senate  should  restore  the  appropriation 
to  $20. 700.000.000  and  knock  out-  the  Smlth- 
Coudert  amendment. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  will 
be  considering  this  terribly  vital  matter  this 
week  or  n?xt  week.  The  people  should  be 
heard  from. 


An  Ibsi^  Job  for  Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

cr  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUfiB  CF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Thursday   June  26,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has  re- 
cently completed  a  survey  of  practices 
within  labor  unions,  and  their  conclu- 
sions should  be  rtiquired  reading  for  all 
union  leaders.  Today,  with  the  tre- 
mendous growth  of  union  membership 
and  the  mounting  trend  toward  compul- 
sory membership  by  emplo3rees  within 
their  respective  trades,  it  is  all  the  more 
Imperative  that  the  unions  themselves 
assure  fairness  of  operation  to  their 
members. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  many 
cases  called  to  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
eral public  in  which  labor  organizations 
have  arbitrarily  refused  to  permit  indi- 
viduals to  speak  their  minds  at  union 
meetings  without  intimidation.  Those 
who  have  dared  to  challenge  their  local 
leadership  have  frequently  found  them- 
selves on  the  blacklist,  unable  to  get  jobs, 
or  otherwise  prejU'diced  in  their  personal 


affairs.  Lawsuits  have  occasionally  been 
filed  to  change  union  decisions  affecting 
Individual  rights. 

The  Civil  Liberties  Union  suggests  that 
Independent  appeals  boards  be  set  up  to 
hear  grievances  after  the  usual  methods 
have  been  exhausted  inside  the  union 
locals.  Undemocratic  union  m*>thods  are 
a  danger  in  a  time  when  union  member- 
ship may  become  the  key  to  family  live- 
lihoods. Labor  has  shown  signs  of  ma- 
turity In  many  ways.  This  is  &d  impor- 
tant test. 


Defease  Productioa  Act  AmeadmeaU  of 
1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  KTW  JTMsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday ,  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
status  of  price,  rent,  and  wage  controls, 
as  a  result  of  the  action  of  the  House, 
has  been  left  In  a  very  unsatisfactory 
condition. 

The  bill  as  It  came  before  the  House 
for  final  action  was  an  inflationary-con- 
trol bill  in  name  only.  The  amendments 
adopted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  left  no  doubt  of  a  desire  and  a 
determination  to  end  all  controls  except 
those  holding  down  wages.  It  was  in 
effect  a  decontrol  bill.  The  effect  would 
be  to  take  off  controls  affecting  consumer 
goods  and  articles.  Granting  that  there 
may  be  some  Justification  for  removal 
with  respect  to  some,  yet  to  remove  all 
controls  in  the  manner  and  to  the  ex- 
tent provided  in  the  bill  could  result 
most  disastrously  to  the  consumer. 

The  force  of  inflation,  arising  as  a 
result  of  the  Immense  Govemcnent  ex- 
penditures for  defense,  creates  an  ever- 
present  danger  of  rLsing  prices.  I  favor 
control  measures  that  will  protect  the 
consumer  against  the  possibility  of  rising 
prices. 

I  realize  that  the  effectiveness  of  con- 
trol legislation  depends  not  only  on  the 
kind  of  legislation  adopted  by  Congress, 
but.  also  upon  the  kind  of  administration 
that  is  given  to  the  law.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  attitude  of  the  House 
in  adopting  the  amendments  that  had 
the  effect  of  decontrolling  to  such  a  large 
exent  the  existing  price  and  rent  controls 
was  the  result  of  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Inefficient  and  ineffective  way  the  law 
passed  by  Congress  2  years  ago  has  been 
administered.  The  failure  of  controls 
has  not  been  the  fault  of  Congress,  but 
of  the  administration.  Congress  gave  It 
a  ?rood  law  2  years  ago.  The  administra- 
tion failed,  refused,  and  neglected  to 
put  it  into  effect  for  upwards  of  4  months 
after  its  passage.  During  that  time 
prices  rc^e  over  8  percent.  In  some  in- 
stances they  have  reached  peaks  far  be- 
yond anything  previously  experienced. 
If  controls  had  been  used  more  promptly 
at  the  beginning,  and.  more  eCBciently 
since  then,  we  would  not  be  experiencinf 
the  high  prices  that  prevail  today.    Tha 
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result  is  general  dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  consumer,  producer,  and  busi- 
nessman. While  the  vote  of  the  House 
can  be.  in  some  measure  at  least,  under- 
standable upon  the  above  basis,  yet  is 
it  wise? 

The  greatest  Injustice  in  the  whole  bill 
Is  the  way  labor  was  treated.  The  bill 
as  passed  by  the  House  is  very  unfair  to 
labor  because  r.  in  effect  decontrols  the 
prices  that  could  be  charged  for  the 
commodities  that  the  worker  and  his 
family  must  use  but  continues  exist- 
ing controls  over  the  wages  he  is  to  re- 
ceive. If  exisiing  control  over  prices 
and  rents  is  to  be  removed,  or  even  cur- 
teiled  as  the  House  bill  contemplates, 
then,  in  all  jusilce  to  the  worker  the  law 
that  controls  his  wages  should  be  like- 
wise removed  or  changed  accordingly. 
In  other  words,  if  prices  of  commodities 
and  rents  are  decontrolled,  then  wages 
should  be  decontrolled.  As  long  as 
wages  are  controlled  prices  should  be 
controlled. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  that  will 
finally  come  b?fore  Congress,  as  the  re- 
sult of  the  corference  between  the  Sen- 
ate and  Hous<j,  will  remove  the  objec- 
tionable featue  appearing  \n  the  House 
bill  and  give  i^  a  bill  that  will  be  more 
equitable  as  between  consumer  and 
producer. 


A  Dcscrriaf  TrAwte  to  aa 
Outstaadiaf  Americaa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

OF    NrW    TOSK 

IN  THE  H0U3E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  26.  1952 
Mr.  FINE.     Mr.  Sjjeaker,  under  unan- 
imous leave  {ranted  me  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  Including  herein  an  ac- 
count of  the  iward  presented  to  Roy  M. 
Cohn      confidential     assistant     to     the 
United  State?  district  attorney  In  New 
York  on  June  18,  1952.  for  his  outstand- 
ing work  in  ilie  prosecutions  of  subver- 
sives in  our  country,  with  Mr.  Cohn's 
acceptance  speech  and  editorials  from 
the   New   Ycrk   Journal -American   and 
the  New  Yore  World-Telegram  and  Sun 
expressing  the  sentiments  of  the  people 
of  the  city  ol  New  York  in  regard  to  the 
record  of  Mr  Cohn  and  heartily  approv- 
ing the  prejentation  of  the  award  to 
him. 
The  matters  follow: 

Aw/.BD  TO  Rot  M.  Cohw 
On  June  18,  1952,  at  ceremonies  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor  In  New  York  City.  Roy  M. 
Cohn  the  cDnfldentlal  assistant  to  the 
United  States  District  Attorney  In  New  York, 
was  presented  with  an  award  for  outstand- 
ing Americanism  and  Judaism  by  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  League  Against  Communism. 

Mr.  Cohn,  :5  years  old.  Is  a  lifelong  resi- 
dent of  New  York.  He  entered  the  office  of 
the  United  States  Attorney  before  he  was 
old  enough  io  take  the  bar  examination 
after  graduation  from  Oolumbia  Law  School. 
He  rose  from  the  position  of  law  Clerk  to 
that  of  Assistant  United  States  Attorney  by 
appointment  of  the  then  United  States  At- 
torney, now  I'ederal  Judge  John  F.  X.  Mc- 
Oohey.     He  vas  appwlnted  to  the  top  post 


of  confidential  assUUnt  by  United  States 
Attorney  Irving  H.  Saypol,  now  a  Justice  of 
the  State  Supreme  Court.  He  was  reap- 
pointed to  this  post  by  the  Incumbent 
United  States  attorney.  Myles  J.  Lane. 

During  his  association  In  this  Important 
office.  Mr.  Cohn  has  been  a  guiding  spirit  In 
the  most  famous  and  Important  prosecu- 
tions of  BUbverslvea  In  our  country  In  mod- 
ern times.  Beginning  by  assisting  Judge 
McOohey  In  the  trial  of  the  11  convicted 
members  of  the  National  Board  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  he  l>ecame  a  trial  counsel  In 
the  successful  prosecutions  of  Julius  and 
Ethel  Rosenberg,  convicted  as  atom-bomb 
spies;  WUllam  W.  Remington;  Frederick 
Vanderbllt  Field;  Abraham  Brothman  and 
Miriam  Moscowltz;  Gvu  Hall,  and  others. 
His  work  has  won  wide  recognition,  and  has 
been  alluded  to  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Honorable  Ai.xzandex  Wn.KY. 

Present  at  the  ceremonies  were  such  dis- 
tinguished Jurists  as  Judge  Stanley  H.  Puld, 
of  the  New  York  Court  of  Appeals;  Federal 
Judges  Irving  R.  Kaufman  and  Gregory  F. 
Noonan;  State  Supreme  Court  Justices  Irv- 
ing H.  Saypol  and  Martin  M.  Frank;  and 
other  official  and  business  representatives. 

The  Inscription  on  the  plaque  is:  "Pre- 
sented to  Roy  M.  Cohn  by  the  American 
Jewish  League  Against  Communism,  for  out- 
standing accomplishment  In  the  cause  of 
American  Um  and  for  noteworthy  devotion  to 
the  principles  of  Judaism.  New  York,  June 
18.  1952." 

MS.    COHM'S    ACCIPTANCS    SPEXCV. 

I  deeply  appreciate  this  award.  I  accept 
It  with  pleasure,  with  gratitude,  and  with 
deep  humility. 

I  must  refrain  from  discussing  the  many 
topics  of  mutual  Interest  to  you  because  of 
the  pendency  of  the  Smith  Act  trial  of  16 
persons  down  at  Foley  Square.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  prosecution  staff.  I  should  like  to 
make  It  clear  that  nothing  I  say  here  today 
has  any  relationship  whatsoever  to  this  case. 
as  the  Issue  there  must  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  evldrnce  In  the  courtroom  and 
not  any  outside  statement  by  any  of  those 
Involved. 

In  accepting  thU  award  I  reallae  I  must 
abide  by  the  customary  code  for  the  re- 
cipient of  an  award  In  making  his  accept- 
ance speech.  He  must  modestly  disclaim  any 
right  to  the  award  and  try  to  persuade  the 
committee  that  they  have  the  wrong  man. 
But  he  must  do  so  In  such  an  Intelligent 
and  unpersuaslve  way  that  the  committee  Is 
more  than  ever  Intrigued  Into  believing  that 
they  have  acted  wisely  In  making  their  se- 
lection. I  can  make  the  disclaimer  with 
complete  honesty— It  U  the  second  part  of 
this  code  which  gives  me  much  trouble. 

But  I  take  particular  pride  In  the  fact 
that  thU  award  comes  from  your  organi- 
sation. I  believe  as  you  do.  that  there  Is 
no  religious  group  In  this  country  which  owes 
more  to  the  United  SUtes  of  America  than 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Jewish  faith.  It 
Is  m  this  land  as  In  no  other  place  In  the 
world  that  we  have  found  a  home  full  of 
good  neighbors  and  abounding  In  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  thought,  and  freedom 
of  opportunity.  Those  who  would  do  any- 
thing to  injure  this  country  and  destroy  the 
system  under  which  we  live  are  the  par- 
tlcular  enemies  of  Americans  who  adhere  to 
Judaism. 

No  group  has  a  monopoly  on  the  defense 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life.  It  Is  a  com- 
mon caiise  In  which  we  take  our  stand  along 
with  Amertcans  of  aU  religions,  races,  and 

1  sincerely  feel  that  this  award  Is  not  right- 
ly mine.  It  belongs  to  those  people  and 
groupw  who  have  labored  so  long  and  so  hard 
to  bring  about  some  of  the  results  with  which 
you  credit  me.  I  want  flrst  of  all  to  pay 
tribute  to  United  States  Attorney  Myles  J. 
Lane,  who  In  all  of  these  endeavors  has  been 


my  constant  supporter  and  given  me  full  en- 
couragement and  fuU  confidence.  The  same 
Is  true  for  Judge  John  F.  X.  McOohey,  who 
prosecuted  the  11  Communist  leaders  In  the 
first  Smith  Act  case  when  United  States  At- 
torney, and  who  appointed  me  to  the  office 
originally,  and  also  for  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Irving  H.  Saypol,  with  whom  I  was  asso- 
ciated in  so  many  major  prosecutions. 

Equally  deserving  of  credit  are  my  asso- 
ciates in  the  office  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney who  know  no  limits  of  time  and 
energy  In  working  for  the  conunon  end  we 
seek  to  achieve. 

We  have  by  and  large  received  splendid 
support  from  the  press  of  this  city  and  of  the 
Nation.  They  have  done  so  much  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  tht  true  facts 
concerning  the  work  in  which  we  have  been 
engaged  and  to  me,  personally,  they  have 
always  been  more  than  generous. 

Great  praise  Is  due  to  various  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  congressional 
committees.  Many  of  them  have  InteUlgent- 
ly  and  courageously  done  pioneering  work  In 
exposing  those  who  would  strike  against  our 
democratic  Institution. 

Finally,  the  greatest  tribute  of  all  should 
go  to  that  unique  organization  which  has  on 
the  one  hand  preserved  all  the  American  tra- 
ditions of  freedom  and  fair  play  and.  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  easily  the  most  power- 
ful weapon  against  every  Ideology  that  has 
attacked  this  country  In  modern  times.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Under  the  guiding  genius  of  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
our  time — and  the  able  leadership  of  Ed- 
ward Scheldt  here  In  New  York,  this  organ- 
ization quietly  but  with  devastating  effec- 
tiveness has  led  the  ftght  against  those  who 
violate  our  most  sacred  laws,  and  strike  at 
the  heart  of  our  democratic  system.  These 
men.  and  the  thousands  of  FBI  agents  who 
work  vrtthout  acknowledgment,  without  re- 
ceiving public  credit  for  what  they  do.  labor 
day  and  night  In  the  service  of  the  people  of 
this  coimtry  and  have  been  doing  so  years 
before  any  of  us  had  the  foresight  to  see  just 
what  we  were  up  against  on  this  Issue  which 
concerns  us  all  so  much  today. 

These  are  the  people  and  groups  who  de- 
serve this  award.  I  accept  it  merely  In  a 
representative  capacity.  But  I  do  so  with 
sincere  appreciation  and  with  the  realization 
that  It  must  serve  as  an  Inspiration  for  more 
courageous  action  In  the  days  to  come. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  presentation  of  the 
award  to  Mr.  Cohn  as  an  outstanding 
and  deserving  public  ofBcial  received 
praiseworthy  editorial  comment  from 
the  New  York  Journal-American  of  June 
19  1952,  and  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram and  Sun  of  June  25.  1952.  Both 
editorials  follow: 

I  From   the  New  York   Journal- American  of 
June  19.  1962) 

CONCRATUtATIOKS  TO  COHN 

Roy  M.  Cohn,  young,  aggressive  assistant 
to  United  States  Attorney  Myles  J.  Lane,  re- 
ceived yesterday  the  annual  award  of  the 
American  Jewish  League  Against  Commu- 
nism for  "outstanding  Americanism  and  Ju- 
daism." Cohn's  brlUlant  courtroom  and 
trial  work  played  a  major  part  In  the  con- 
victions of  A-bomb  spies  Ethel  and  Julius 
Rosenberg  and  In  other  big-name  cases.  The 
award  was  weU-glven,  weU-eamed. 

(From  New  York  World -Telegram  and  Sun, 

June  25.  1952) 

Wax  Dksxbvzo 
The  American  Jewish  League  Against  Com- 
munism has  bestowed  a  special  plaque  for 
"outstanding  Americanism  snd  Judaism  on 
Roy  M  Cohn.  confidential  assistant  to  United 
State  Attorney  Myles  Lane.  Since  Mr.  C5^ 
Joined  the  Federal  attorneys  staff  In  ISH^ 
he  has  had  an  important  part  In  most  of 
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the  cases  here  tnvolvlnf  communism  and 
espionage.  What  makes  the  distinction  un- 
usual Is  that  Mr.  Cohn  won  It  In  his  first 
Job.  He  went  directly  from  law  sclsool  to 
vork  tn  the  Federal  Building  and  now  Is  only 
25  years  old. 


Fiflit  for  Power  in  Nortiiwest 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

OF  ckLircmtnA 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
newspaper.  Laibor,  recognized  the  fight 
being  made  for  full  development  of  the 
Columbia  River  system  by  the  gentleman 
from   Washington    (Mr.   Mttchkll]. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  ttils  fight 
to  national  production  needed  for  both 
peace  and  defense.  I  Insert  In  the  Rec- 


MiTCHBX  Hits  TuFwt,ap  On  Notiuwiar 

Pbojxct 

A  great  fight  for  another  Tast  Federal 
electric  power  and  irrigation  derelopment  in 
the  "Juice  hungry"  Pacific  Northwest  is  l>eing 
made  tn  the  House  by  Oongreasman  Htjoh 
B.  MrrcHELL,  Democrat,  of  Washington, 
against  the  power  trust  and  the  gorernors 
c^  Washington  and  Idaho. 

Mttchtix  strongly  called  for  action  on  leg- 
islation authorizing  construction  of  the  big 
Hells  Canyon  dam  on  the  Snake  River.  The 
project  is  backed  'rj  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  from  the  Northwest,  as  well  as 
by  many  from  other  areas. 

Ttie  Waahlngtoi  Oongrevman  said  the 
project  would  not  only  help  remedy  the 
growing  power  shortage  in  the  Northwest 
and  aid  flood  control,  but  would  benefit  the 
entire  Nation  as  well.  It  would  generate 
more  than  1,000,000  kilowatts  of  electric 
esergy  a  year. 

MZTCzixix  hit  the  recent  abo\rt-face  on  the 
propoalUon  by  Washington's  Republican 
Oovemor.  Arthur  B.  Langlle,  and  the  'half 
truths  and  tm troths"  In  the  testimony  of 
hi*  "power  oonaoltant"  before  a  oongres- 
skMiai  committee.  Langlie  "kwnad"  tiia 
"cocwultAnt"  to  Vbe  Ck>«ernor  at  Tdahn.  Leu 
JordMn,  a  BepubUcan,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
pearing before  the  committee. 

LaagUe.  ICitcbzll  charged.  Is  pfatylng  the 
game  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co.,  a  Maine  corpo- 
ration, whteb  wants  to  kill  the  Bells  Can3ron 
project.  The  corporation  datOM  it  has  pUma 
for  a  dam  of  its  ova. 

If  this  dam  were  evor  built  the  power  ca- 
pacity would  be  only  a  drop  In  the  bucket 
compared  with  the  Federal  project  and,  fur- 
ther. It  would  be  of  little  value  for  flood  con- 
trol, ICITCBZLL  pointed  out. 


QiMttira  ti  the  Weok 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  ftENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thurtdav.  June  26.  19S2 

Jdi.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  anyone 
have  an  extra  seat  for  the  coovention? 
Is  your  TV  set  in  good  shape? 


The  Lefislatrre  "Him"  of  Small  Bvtiness 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESirER  C.  HUNT 

or  inroMiwa 
IN  THE  SENATE  OI'  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  28.  1952 
Mr.  HUNT.  Mr  President,  earlier  this 
month  the  chairmin  of  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  6pm«km.m»1,  addressed  a 
convention  of  the  National  Association  of 
Master  Plumbers  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 
I  aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcobd  his  ad- 
dress, which  was  on  the  subject,  the 
Legislative  "How"  of  Small  Business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Oentiemen.  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  with  you  today.  I  Uke  to  talk  with 
small- bus! nees  meiu  To  me  they  repreeent 
one  of  th^  finest  aspect*  of  our  national  life. 
symboMslag  as  the  almost  4.000,000  of  them 
do,  ttM  rery  sptrii  of  that  free  and  inde- 
pendent enterprise  which  Is  the  trade-mark 
by  which  the  Am«rtcan  business  system  Is 
known  and  envied  throughout  the  world. 

The  members  of  the  National  Association 
of  Master  Plumbers,  as  small -bOBlneas  men, 
are  truly  repreaentntlre  of  our  free  enterprise 
system.  The  raet  majority  of  plumbing  con- 
tractors have  no  b»8  but  themselves.  They 
are.  therefore,  in  a  very  basic  sense  of  the 
word.  Independent  biirineiwmen. 

I  have  been  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Select  Oommlttee  on  Small  Business  slnoe 
It  was  created  In  F^ei3rua^y  at  l&SO.  It  is 
only  natural,  therefore,  that  I  should  be 
prtnuuUy  Intereetftl  In  the  problems  w*ilcta 
today  are  oonfrontlni;  you.  Some  of  tuese 
problems  are.  thanicf  uUy,  leas  acute  now  than 
tbey  were  a  yeai  a|po.  Sereral  necessary 
though  troubleson:  e  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
copper,  soch  as  lor  radiant  beating,  have 
been  relaxed,  tottd  and  soil  pipe  are  readUy 
arallable.  and  tliere  ts  apparently  no  ahoctage 
at  fixtures. 

In  addition,  tiu>  Immediate  outlook  for 
yottr  ladttttry  appears  favorable.  The  Talue 
of  new  private  construction  put  In  place  In 
the  first  quarter  of  1053  was  at  an  annual 
rate  at  ta2,600.000  000,  02  000  000.000  higher 
than  In  the  last  1  months  of  1961.  This 
marked  an  abrupt  revereal  of  a  down  trend 
that  had  continued  since  the  first  quarter 
of  last  year. 

Private  resldentlAl  construction  advanced 
8  percent  In  the  fl-rst  quarter,  In  part,  this 
undoubtedly  reflects  the  smaller  down-pay- 
ment roqulrements  and  lengtl>ened  mort- 
gage maturities  provided  for  certain  cate- 
gories of  moderately  priced  housing,  the  eas- 
ing of  mortgage  funds,  and  greater  avall- 
ablUty  of  materiabi. 

When  you  add  to  this  high  rate  of  private 
buUding  the  stepped-up  governmental 
spending  for  military  and  atomic  energy 
facilities.  It  seems  certain  that  construction 
outlajrs  in  1053  will  be  the  hlg;hest  In  his- 
tory. This  year  s^iould  be  a  very  biisy  one 
for  plumbing  contractors  and  the  buUding 
trades  In  generai. 

To  face  the  truth,  however,  macy  seg- 
ments of  smAli  builness  are  not  In  ao  favor- 
able a  poaltlon.  Ilie  dislocating  facton  in- 
herent In  any  lAige-scale  dslense  program 
have  a  pronounoeil  tendency  to  squeeze  out 
the  smaller  ouslmsaas.  There  has  been,  far 
Instant,  no  reversal  of  the  trend  toward 
oonoentratloa  of  Oovemment  prims  con- 
tracts in  thrs  haitds  oC   large  eorpcratlons 


On  the  contrary,  the  percenta^^e  of  such  eon- 
tracts  awarded  to  small -business  concerns 
has  decreased  In  each  siiccesslve  fiscal  year. 
During  the  flacal  year  1950  small  manu- 
factiirers  received  24.5  jjercent  of  such  con- 
tracts: during  fiscal  year  1961  the  percent- 
age dropped  to  20  9  percent.  During  the 
first  8  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1962  (July 
1951  through  February  1».S2(  we  have  seen 
a  further  decline  to  18.4  percent.  In  light 
of  this.  It  seems  ampJy  clear  that  there  most 
be  an  aggressive  program  devised  to  check 
this  alarming  downward  trend  and  restore  to 
small  business  its  fahr  share  of  defense  pro- 
curement. 

To  increase  the  share  of  defense  contracts 
going  to  small  businesses  U  rttally  Impor- 
tant. That  la  why  Congress  Inserted  several 
provlslona  in  the  legislation  esUbliahicg  the 
Small  DefeiMe  Plants  Admlntetratkai.  of 
which  the  most  Important  Is  section  714  (f) 
(2>  of  the  Defense  Production  Act.  This 
section  authorizes  and  directs  the  earmark- 
ing of  specific  contracts  to  be  "m'arded  to 
small  busineas. 

In  aooordanoe  with  the  standards  set  forth 
In  the  statute,  procurement  agencies  and 
the  small  Defense  Plants  Administration  are 
directed  Jointly  to  survey  procurement  oppor- 
tuniUes,  and  identify  those  which  sooall 
business  Is  capable  of  handling  Thereupon, 
the  procurement  agency  and  the  Small  De- 
fense Plants  Admint-stratlon  are  directed 
Jointly  to  determine  that  small  boalneas  oon- 
cems  shall  receive  such  contracts,  or  por- 
tions of  cxjntracts.  ss  wOl  insure  to  small 
business  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Govern- 
ment's total  purchase  of  supplies  and 
services. 

A  second  Important  power  In  the  field  of 
procurement.  Is  the  SOFA'S  autbcrity  to 
certify  small -businees  concerns  as  compe- 
tent, with  respect  to  capacity  and  credit,  to 
perform  specific  Oovemment  procurement 
contracts.  Those  certificates  mtist  toe  ac- 
cepted as  binding  by  Government  procure- 
ment offlcer*.  They  therefore  can  be  of 
great  benefit  to  snall-builDew  men  in 
obtaining  defense  oontracta. 

It  often  happens  that  a  small  manufac- 
turer Is  the  low  bidder  or  otherwise  eligible 
from  the  standpoint  at  priee.  to  receive  the 
award  of  a  specific  contract,  but  that  the 
contracting  officer  ts  not  satisfied  that  the 
manufacturer  has  the  nfsaary  financial 
means  to  perform  satlafactcrllT  The  story 
of  no  contract  without  financing  and  no 
financing  without  a  contract  is  ul  oourw 
familiar. 

This  oertlficatloB  powar  is  a  way  to  break 
that  vicious  circle.  So  far,  80PA  has  Issued 
14  oertlflcates  of  competency,  and  13  con- 
cerns so  certificate  have  received  eoctraeti 
totaUng   over   •10,500.000. 

Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  ^Imlnats 
restrictive  procurement  practices  whieb 
work  to  the  disadvantage  of  small  business. 
Par  example,  certain  military  procurement 
agencies,  particularly  the  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers,  were  requiring  bid  and  perform- 
ance bonds  In  connection  with  substantially 
all  of  their  ordinary  supply  contracts  let  by 
formal  advertising  In  many  tns^sTM'ft.  this 
requirement  aerwd  to  bar  small  concerns 
from  competing.  While  large  concerns 
found  DO  dUDculty  In  obtaining  bonds  from 
surety  companies,  the  bonding  companies 
were  frequently  reluctant  to  take  risks  OA 
small  concerns. 

In  a  sease,  this  practice  constituted  a 
delagatiao  to  the  surety  company  at  tbs 
antbortty  to  determine  who  were  and  who 
were  not  qualttlert  to  perform  Oovemmcat 
eontraets.  It  had  the  additional  tmfortnnats 
resnK  of  nullifying  In  targe  part 
Loan"  program,  since  guaranteetng 
would  not  approve  a  V-k)«n  appHcattoB  «B- 
less  the  surety^  rights  were  subordinated, 
which  surety  companies  would  not  agree  to. 
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I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  Under 
Secretary  of  the  A;-my  has  agreed  that  bonds 
will  be  required  tor  supply  contracts  only 
In  those  exceptional  cases  where  the  Inter- 
ests of  the  Ooverrment  cannot  otherwise  be 
protected. 

Congress  has  b«-en  well  aware  that  credit 
obstacles  have  bei^n  a  major  Impediment  to 
amall-buslness  participation  In  defense  pro- 
duction. Accordlagly,  under  section  714  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  Congress  au- 
thorized the  8D:'A  to  recommend  small- 
business  loans  to  ihe  Reconstrurrtlon  Finance 
Corporation  to  p:x)vlde  help  for  the  small- 
business  man  of  i  type  not  available  either 
privately  or  from  other  Government  lending 
authorities.  A  fund  of  tl00,000,000  was 
created  under  wlilch  the  RFC  could  make 
loans  to  small-biislness  concerns  upon  the 
recommendation  of  8DPA  for  a  variety  of 
defense  or  essential  civilian  purposes. 

That  this  lend  ng  authority  fills  a  gap  in 
the  Government  credit  facilities  available 
for  small  buslnew  cannot  be  denied.  The 
record  to  date  ihows  that  as  of  June  13, 
loans  tvUh  a  value  of  •11,096.540  have  been 
made  to  88  small  business  concerns  by 
means  of  SDPA  recommendations  to  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  As  the 
twT  agencies  Iron  out  the  wrinkles  from 
their  operating  procedures,  the  lending  rate 
should  Increase  lubstantially  In  the  months 
ahead. 

Another  Important  part  of  this  small-busi- 
ness agency's  program  Is  directed  at  obtaining 
for  small -business  concerns  a  fair  share  of 
critical  materlalii  and  equipment.  A  signifi- 
cant accomplishment  In  this  report  has  been 
the  establishment  by  NPA,  In  cooperation 
with  SDPA.  of  a  special  reserve  of  steel, 
copper,  and  alucilnum  to  take  care  of  small- 
business  hardship  cases. 

Since  I  am.  «o  to  speak,  one  of  the  god- 
fathers of  this  new  small-business  agency 
I  have  watched  »U  progress  with  close  at- 
tention. The  SDPA  has,  as  you  know,  been 
operating  on  a  very  small  budget  and  with 
a  limits  1  staff.  It  U  my  hope  that  before 
adjournment.  Congress  will  give  the  SDPA 
an  appropriation  adequate  enough  for  It  to 
carry  out  the  kind  of  aggressive  program 
in  behalf  of  small  business  which  the  times 
demand. 

I  now  would  like  to  tell  you  something 
about  the  current  activities  of  our  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee.  We  have  tried 
to  direct  our  inergles  Into  those  problem 
areas  where  we  feel  that  the  most  benefit 
will  result  to  the  greatest  number  of  small 
companies.  For  Instance,  we  know  that  there 
can  be  little  hcpe  of  general  tax  reductions 
SO  long  as  the  world  remains  an  armed  camp. 
Yet,  the  burden  of  oiir  present  tax  struc- 
ture bears  down  with  crtishlng  Impact  on 
thousands  of  small  companies.  For  one 
thing,  taxes  often  prevent  them  from  being 
able  to  grow  and  expand  through  plowing 
proflu  back  into  the  business.  When  that 
happens,  when  a  lid  la  placed  on  small- 
business  expansion,  we  have  a  condition 
which  accentua'«s  the  trend  toward  the  con- 
centration of  economic  power  In  the  hands  of 
a  relatively  few  companies. 

In  1948,  many  small  firms  could  reinvest 
three  out  of  e-ery  •«  of  earnings.  Today, 
they  can  put  buck  Into  the  company  only  a 
little  more  than  one  out  cf  every  94  of  profits. 
Moreover,  depreciation  reserves  can  no  longer 
be  considered  :i  major  source  of  funds  for 
the  replacement  of  equipment. 

Early  this  session  I  appointed  a  subcom- 
mittee on  taxes  to  explore  the  possibilities  of 
affording  some  relief  to  small  firms.  This 
subcommittee  has  l>een  busy  taking  testi- 
mony from  small-business  men  themselves 
In  various  cltlei  throughout  the  country  and 
much  valuable  Information  has  been  gained 
about  their  tax  problems.  1  am  sure  that 
our  committee  will  shortly  be  In  a  position 
to  recommend  to  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 


mittee, which  has  Jurisdiction  over  taxes, 
definite  proposals  for  easing  the  tax  burden 
of  small-business  men. 

On  another  vitally  Important  small  busi- 
ness front  a  recently  appointed  subcommit- 
tee on  monopoly  has  started  public  hearings 
which  will  probably  continue  for  several 
months. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  why  small 
business  Is  concerned  with  the  problem  of 
monopoly.  Because  of  the  tendency  of  busi- 
ness to  fall  Into  larger  units  It  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  difficult  for  new  enterprises 
to  arise.  Natural  resources  forming  the  base 
of  several  Industries  have  been  preempted. 
Raw  materials  necessary  to  other  Industries 
have  frequently  been  arranged  for  on  ternw 
which  put  newer  and  rmaller  buyers  on 
comp>etltlvely  unequal  grounds.  Large  cor- 
porate units  may  also  abuse  their  financial 
power  In  a  variety  of  ways  to  discourage  or 
eliminate   new  enterprises. 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  oiu'  economy, 
if  It  Is  to  remain  dynamic,  must  be  con- 
stantly vitalized  by  the  birth  of  new  busi- 
nesses. The  door  must  be  kept  opened  for 
anyone  with  an  Idea,  a  product,  or  a  serv- 
ice, and  with  a  little  money  to  back  It,  to 
enter  business  and  to  fall  or  prosper  accord- 
ing to  his  ability.  If  the  day  should  ever 
come  when  this  is  not  the  case,  then  you 
and  I  shall  have  difficulty  in  recognizing 
that  American  business  system  which  has 
been  the  well-spring  of  our  strength  since 
the  founding  of  this  great  democracy. 

We  all  realize  that  one  of  the  major  forces 
ret^jdlng  the  European  economy  and  hold- 
ing down  the  European  standard  of  living 
Is  the  basic  weakness  of  competition  In 
Kuropean  business. 

It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  central  virtue  of 
the  competitive  organization  of  economic 
life  Is  that  It  permits  private  property  and 
personal  freedom  to  be  used  as  Instruments 
of  progress,  rather  than  the  contrary.  It 
protects  consumers.  It  stimulates  the  In- 
troduction of  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
duction. It  kteps  markets  free  and  expan- 
sive, rather  tiian  controlled  and  Inflexible. 
My  purpose  in  appointing  this  subcom- 
mittee on  monopoly  is  to  try  to  gage  the 
extent  to  which  monopolistic  practices  are 
harming  small  enterprises.  There  are  many 
strong-arm  tactics  being  practiced  today 
which  exert  a  distinctly  adverse  Influence 
on  small  companies.  Among  these  I  In- 
clude the  denial  of  supplies,  price  squeezea, 
exclusive  dealing  and  tle-ln  arrangements, 
and   various  other   coercive   and   predatory 

devices. 

In  addition,  the  committee  is  constantly 
guarding  against  any  evidences  of  unfair 
treatment  of  small  business  in  relation  to 
our  rearmament  program.  We  have  been 
holding  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  methods 
of  awarding  defense  contracts.  We  have  also 
done  what  we  could,  through  Investigations 
and  public  disclosure,  to  combat  the  gray 
market  in  scarce  materials  which  ran  the 
price  of  metals  far  beyond  the  reach  of  small 
comi-anles.  In  this  connection.  It  might  In- 
terest y<^u  to  know  that  one  byproduct  of 
our  gray -market  study  was  the  recovery 
by  our  Government  of  $227,563  from  the 
Dutch  Government  and  Importers  In  this 
country  as  the  result  of  illegal  shipments 
of  EGA  financed  nickel  to  the  Netherlands. 
This  sum  Is  more  than  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  has  spent  since  It  was 
created. 

in  addition,  committee  hearings  on  the 
machine  tool  shortage  has  resulted  In  the 
recovery  and  reallocation  to  Industry  of 
•  13.647,000  worth  of  badly  needed  machine 
tools  which,  after  the  last  war,  had  been 
granted  to  schools  and  universities  as  sur- 
plus. The  Government  is  also  seeking  to 
recover,  as  a  result  of  our  gray  market  In- 
vestigations,  triple  damages  amounting   to 


almost   $200,000  for   violations   of   Office   of 
Price    Stabilization    regulations. 

We  have  also  studied  the  effects  of  price 
wars  on  small  retailers  and  prevalence  of 
price  cutting  of  merchandise  marketed  under 
price-maintenance   agreements. 

Occasionally  we  all  encounter  people  who 
profess  not  to  believe  in  Federal  aid  to  small - 
business  men.  Loudly  proclaiming  their  rug- 
ged Individualism,  ihey  are  apt  to  complain 
against  what  they  term  "spoon  feeding"  and 
"coddling."  This  is  a  point  of  view  upon 
which  we  are  all  free  to  place  our  own 
evaluation.  But  I  can  say  to  you  without 
reservation  that  I  have  yet  to  talk  with  a 
small-business  man  who  wanted  preferential 
treatment  simply  because  he  employed  60 
men  Instead  of  600.  Equality  of  opportu- 
nity, yes;   favoritism,  no. 

There  is  one  point  I  would  like  to  make 
entirely  clear.  Some  people  think  that  to 
be  an  aggressive  friend  of  small  business 
you  automatically  have  to  be  against  big 
business.  That  simply  is  not  so.  Anyone 
with  even  an  elementary  knowledge  of  our 
complex  business  system  realizes  that  big 
and  small  companies  alike  are  completely  de- 
pendent upon  one  another.  The  largest  and 
most  complex  end  products  are  often  the  re- 
sult of  a  close  working  relationship  between 
one  huge  company  and  hundreds,  sometln^es 
thousands  of  small  subcontractors  and  sup- 
pliers. 

Therefore  It  does  not  make  sense  to  be 
against  big  business  Just  because  It  Is  big. 
What  we  must  guard  against,  however,  are 
some  of  the  abuses  which  frequently  accom- 
pany the  exerc^e  of  power  which  Is  Inherent 
In  bigness.  These  often  work.  If  even  uncon- 
sciously, to  the  detriment  of  small  com- 
panies. 

It  seems  to  me  that  another  point  to  bear 
in  mind  when  speaking  of  small  btislness  Is 
that  we  are  not  merely  concerned  with  a 
fractional  segment  of  our  national  economy. 
More  than  90  percent  of  our  commercial  and 
Industrial  enterprises  are  classified  as  small. 
These  form  the  broad  base  of  our  national 
economic  .itructure. 

Throughout  our  history  the  stay'-ng  power 
of  small  Independent  enterprises  has  been  a 
bulwark  against  the  whole  host  of  "Isms" 
which  seek  to  undermine  that  economic  de- 
mocracy which  Is  the  basis  of  our  cherished 
political  freedom. 

In  the  last  analysis,  what  Is  the  source  of 
our  national  strength?  It  Is  surely  the  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  of  a  dynamic  capital- 
ism which  is  known  throughout  the  world — 
and  not  without  justifiable  envy— as  the 
American  way  of  life. 

To  preserve  this  Is  our  first  duty. 
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"In  the  Beginning"  Means  Now 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIViS 

Saturday.  June  28.  1952 
Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  short 
time  ago  Miss  Heidoni,  the  14-year- 
old  daughter  of  my  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Roy  Heidom,  wrote  and  delivered  what  I 
thinlc  is  a  very  fine  commencement  ad- 
dress. Especially  is  this  true,  consider- 
ing her  age.  This  address  proves  that 
this  young  lady  possesses  mental  qualifi- 
cations that  should  enable  her  to  become 
a  woman  of  power  and  influence. 

In  the  woman's  world  as  in  the  man's 
world  knowledge  is  power.    I  hope  that 
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this  young  lady  may  be  able  to  continue 
her  education  for.  from  those  who  have 
t)een  blessed  with  superior  talents,  more 
is  expected. 

The  following  is  Miss  Heidorns  ad- 
dress: 

"Tw  rm  BTcnnrmc"  Mkaws  Now 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  words  ever 
written  are  the  first  three  word*  of  the  Bible, 
•In  the  beginning."  These  threa  words  leave 
you  with  much  to  think  about.  They  make 
you  Imagine  a  shapeless  mass  of  darkness  In 
the  shadow  of  a  huge  black  curtain.  Then, 
just  as  the  words  tell  ns,  the  curtain  was 
lifted,  and  In  the  brilliant  light,  a  new  world 
was  created. 

But  yet.  too  often  we  think  of  "In  the  be- 
ginning" as  countless  years  ago.  but  do  you 
stop  to  think  that  every  day  In  our  lives  Is 
a  new  be^nnlng? 

In  the  dictionary  the  word  "beginning'* 
means  "threshold."  "foundation,"  and  "com- 
mencement." Another  word  for  graduation 
Is  commencement  which  In  Itself  means  be- 
ginning. 

We  can  compare  ovir  lives  to  a  staircase, 
when,  each  day.  we  bxiild  a  step  toward  the 
goal  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

Our  Qrst  step  was  built  when  we  were  bom 
Into  the  world.  We  built  the  second  big  step 
when  we  learned  to  walk  and  talk.  Our 
third  step  was  built  when  we  started  to  ele- 
menatry  school  to  learn  how  to  live  with 
others.  When  we  graduated  to  Junior  High 
School,  we  made  another  step,  the  fourth. 
Now  as  we  graduate  to  Senior  High  School, 
we  are  building  our  fifth  step.  Perhaps  this 
step  wlU  be  a  little  harder  to  build,  but  we 
can  and  we  must  do  it,  for  we  are  building 
our  steps  for  the  future.  You  might  say 
that  this  graduation  isnt  too  Important  for 
we  have  much  bigger  things  before  us.  but 
even  now.  we,  with  what  we  do  each  day,  are 
building  the  foundation  on  which  our  future 
depends. 

How  can  we  build  these  steps?  Why,  Just 
mix  the  cement  with  these  Ingredients:  De- 
termination, hard  work,  kindness  to  others, 
and  self-respect.  Examine  these  and  see  how 
they  blend  with  each  other.  Determination 
Is  a  wonderful  attitude.  It,  with  Its  great 
powers,  can  permit  us  to  do  what  seems  Im- 
possible. It  Is  through  determination  that 
we  can  acquire  another  ingredient,  hsu'd 
work.  Now  that's  a  familiar  subject. 
There's  no  one  in  the  world  that  has  honestly 
succeeded  in  bis  Job  without  hard  work. 
That  not  only  applies  to  us  in  working  hard 
in  Senior  High  School,  but  working  hard  at 
being  kind  to  others.  No  one  ever  Justly 
succeeded  In  life  by  knowingly  hurting  some- 
one else.  It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  find  fault  with  another  person,  but  If  we 
cast  out  the  ugliness  me  see  In  them,  we  make 
room  for  the  good  qualltlea  In  them.  That 
makes  room  for  our  final  Ingredient  for  the 
cement,  self-respect.  Only  by  utilizing  to 
the  fullest,  determination,  hard  work,  and 
kindness  to  others,  can  we  find  this  thing 
called  self -respect. 

Yes,  today  Is  the  beginning,  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  school  step,  the  beginning  ot 
working  for  the  future. 

We  are  |,olng  to  have  to  uUlize  every  min- 
ute of  every  day  at  working  to  keep  out  those 
false  Ingre'llents  that  ruin  the  cement.  lazi- 
ness and  greed.  Don't  think  that  by  get- 
ting by  yesterday  without  doing  something 
worth  while,  we  can  get  by  without  doing 
something  worth  while  today.  God  dldnt 
mean  for  the  world  to  be  in  the  trouble  It 
is  In  today,  arjd  to  stay  from  this  chaos.  He 
gave  each  baby  born  a  creative  ability.  This 
Is  truly  the  land  of  opportunities.  One  can 
say  and  shcv  what  he  feels  about  all 
things  without  punishment.  A  painter  caa 
create  hla  mind  and  feelings.  Joys  and  sor- 
rows, on  a  canvas.  A  musician  may  do  the 
same  through  his  musical  Instruments  and 
fcls  hands.  A  scientist  can  create  great  cures 
for  diseases  with  bis  mind.    And  you  and  I 


can  help,  by  just  being  good  Americans,  by 
creating  self-respect  among  races,  creed*. 
and  nations. 

Walking  through  the  woods  and  seeing  a 
baby  robin  Just  liatched  frcan  an  egg.  happy 
and  peaceful  thjugh  the  world  U  fighting 
about  him.  we  <:an  aee  that  In  a  world  ot 
loss  and  grief,  new  hope  Is  forever  bom 
again.  Just  do  your  part,  by  correctly  build- 
ing the  steps  t4)  reach  the  goal  you  have 
set  for  yourselvee.  And  remember  this 
poem: 

"Today  Is  a  canvas  painted  white. 
On  which  you  will  paint  before  the  night. 
The  finished  canvas  will  then  reflect 
What  things  today  you  didn't  neglect.** 

Yes,  today  Is  the  beginning,  tomorrow  is 
the  beginning,  and  our  graduation  should 
be  another  steiJ  toward  the  threshold  of 
success. 


Tbere  U  No  Iiidisp«iisable  Food 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINltKSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Saturday,  June  2S,  1952 

Mr.  WTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
tmanimous  consent,  I  Include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  a  letter  from  Mr. 
G.  V.  Thomson.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  with 
an  article  by  Robert  S.  Harris,  Ph.  D., 
professor  of  biochemistry  of  nutrition. 
Nutritional  Biochemistry  Laboratories, 
Mas.sachusetts  Institute  of  Technoloi?y. 
entitled  "There  Is  No  Indispensable 
F'ood."  Mr.  Thomson  is  an  ofBctal  of  the 
Cream  of  Wheat  Corp.,  of  Minneapolis. 
one  of  America's  largest  manufacturers 
of  cereal  pro«iucts. 

The  letter  and  article  follaw: 

MiirHEAPOLis,  Miww.,  June  24,  1952. 
Hon.  Rot  W  Wieh. 

Hcntse  Offi'TC  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DBA*  BxPKTsnrTATivT  Vfm :  The  other  day 
T  ran  across  the  moet  fascinating  article  by 
Dr.  Robert  S.  Harris.  Ph.  D.,  entitled  "There 
Is  No  Indispensable  Pood  "  This  article  Is 
a  report  on  some  very  Important  scientific 
Investigations  relative  to  the  nutritional 
quality  of  foods  eaten  by  our  neUfhbors  to 
the  South,  and  for  general  Interest  It  com- 
pares fayorably  with  the  leading  articles  in 
the  Reader's  Digest. 

I  am  sending  this  article  to  you  not  only 
because  It  is  such  Interesting  reading  but 
because  It  has  a  vitally  Important  t)earlng 
on  what  we  do  for  certain  of  our  unfortu- 
nate European  and  Asiatic  friends.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  outline  the  slsrnlflcance  of  the 
facts  represented  as  they  speak  for  them- 
selves with  great  clarity.  If  after  reading 
this  article  you  wish  copies  furnished  to 
any  of  your  colleagues  I  will  be  glad  to  see 
that  either  you  or  they  receive  the  necee- 
eary  copies. 

"Tours  sincerely, 

O.  V.  Thomsom. 

Therk  Is  No  iNDisPENaASLi  Food 
(By  Robert  S.  Harris,  Ph.  D.,  professor  of  bio- 
chemistry  of   nutrition.  Nutritional   Bio- 
chemistry Laboratories.  lAassachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology) 

As  nations  go.  the  United  States  Is  still 
an  adolescent  country.  Like  most  adoles- 
cents we  are  an  energetic,  alive,  restless, 
confident  nation,  ready  to  take  on  the  bur- 
dens of  the  world  before  we  have  matured  to 
the  task,  not  cynical  but  open-hearted,  not 
grasping  but  open-handed.    Typically,  too, 


we  feel  that  otir  form  of  gorsrnment.  cw 
form  of  religion,  our  concept  of  freedom  and 
even  the  foods  which  we  eat  are  the  t>est  In 
all  the  world,  and  we  are  quite  ccrwun  tha». 
the  world  must  have  aU  theee  before  it  caai 
be  content.  We  give  generously  of  our 
money,  our  goods  and  our  skills  to  other 
nations  to  assist  them  toward  that  goal. 
We  become  Impatient  when  theee  ether  peo- 
ples seem  satUfted  with  the  cultures  whl.tt 
they  have,  we  tend  to  regard  things  fore.gn 
as  things  Inferior.  We  offend  the  peoples 
of  other  nations  with  oxir  disdain  for  their 
cxUturee  and  traditions,  and  by  Insisting  that 
the  world  t>e  remodeled  upon  the  United 
States  pattern. 

CertalrUy  this  Is  our  atutude  toward  the 
foods  and  the  food  habits  of  peoples  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  We  become  uncomfort- 
able as  we  listen  to  reporu  that  some  peo- 
ple actually  enjoy  eating  roasted  ant«.  deep- 
fat-frled  grub  worma.  hot  chUl.  decayed  duck 
eggs,  roasted  monkeys,  bit^lled  snakes,  raw 
larvae  of  Insects,  the  contents  of  calves  in- 
testines and  similar  delicacies.  We  are  lea 
disturbed  when  we  hear  that  human  beincs 
eat  frog  legs,  fried  eels,  yogurt,  raw  clam*. 
and  oysters,  sauerkraut,  liver,  or  caraembcrt 
cheese  for  these  foods  are  often  eaten  by 
vu  or  our  friends.  We  reach  complete  un- 
derstanding when  bread,  steak,  potatoes, 
peas.  milk,  and  pie  are  menuoned  for  tlteae 
are  dominant  In  the  United  States  food 
culture. 

It  is  not  true  that  tb?  people  cf  the  United 
States  are  the  best  fed  in  the  world:  we  are 
not  even  the  moet  fed.  We  have  foods  in 
such  abundance  that  we  can  share  them  with 
other  nations.  The  dietary  pattern  of  this 
country  Is  based  upon  the  icods  which  ars 
Indigenous  here.  This  Basic-Seven  pat- 
tern la  a  good  pattern  and  I  am  not  suggect- 
Ing  that  it  be  changed.  But  I  wlah  to  point 
out  that  this  pattern  is  not  the  only  on* 
which  will  assure  good  nourishment:  In  fact, 
in  each  area  the  food  pattern  should  vary 
according  to  the  Indigenous  foods  to  be 
found  there.  There  is  do  Indlspenaable  food 
and  there  Is  no  one  pattern  which  will  best 
nourl.^>h  mankind.  In  appmaching  the  food 
problems  of  undevel<^pe<i  areas  of  the  world 
we  must  reepect  these  two  conclusions,  else 
we  wlU  faU. 

TH»  0To»fi  nnun  or  tot  tcixiCiiir  vtsar 

About  60  miles  north  of  Mexico  City  lies 
the  llesqultal  Valley,  at  an  altitude  of  6.500 
feet,  with  an  average  temperature  of  62* 
(42'-93»  P).  The  average  rainfall  U  18 
inches,  but  most  of  this  falls  in  the  short 
rainy  season.  This  valley  is  unsulted  for 
agriculture  because  It  Is  arid  and  there  Is 
scarcely  any  topsoU.  The  Otoml  Tribe  which 
Inhabits  this  valley,  originally  Inhabited  the 
valley  of  Mexico  but  was  driven  out  by  the 
superior  Aztecs.  The  Otomls  cling  to  their 
native  customs  In  spite  of  Spanish  Influence 
»1atlng  from  early  sixteenth  century;  they 
speak  their  own  language,  though  some  can 
speak  Spanish  as  well.  Their  small,  one- 
room,  dlrtfloored  huts  con.^lst  of  crude  pole 
frames,  covered  by  maguey  leaves  and  are 
permeable  In  wind  and  rain.  Ttielr  clothing 
is  meager,  usually  a  single  garment  which  is 
worn  until  It  tatters:  It  Is  then  patched  and 
passed  on  to  thoee  In  the  family  group  who 
have  the  misfortune  to  be  smaller.  Thetr 
personal  hygiene  Is  very  poor,  largely  becatise 
water  Is  scarce  and  much  work  is  Involved  In 
raising  It  from  the  deep  well  In  the  village 
plaza  and  transporting  it  to  their  huts. 
They  generally  go  for  days  without  washing, 
louse  Infestation  Is  universal,  typhus  Is  en- 
demic, pulmonary  diseases  are  very  conunon 
and  the  infant  mortality  is  very  high.  There 
are  no  sanitary  facilities  and  there  la  meager 
medical  care  Pamillea  average  seven  mem- 
bers, the  weekly  income  of  the  family  ts 
about  SI  40  and  75  percent  of  this  Is  spent 
for  food. 

Their  chief  labor  Is  in  raising  the  maguey 
(century  plant)  and  recovering  its  products. 
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The  maguey  leaf  flber  is  cleaned  and 
twisted  Into  crtide  twine,  which  Is  sold  In 
the  market  or  woven  Into  crude  rugs  and 
mats,  or  "ayate«"  that  are  used  In  carrying 
heavy  loads. 

The  maguey  ilso  jrlelds  a  Juice  which  Is 
fermented  to  make  "pulque",  a  beverage  of 
basic  Imp-irtance  as  a  soxirce  of  water  and 
oT  nutrients.  'I'he  young  leaves  of  the  ma- 
guey are  also  belled  and  eaten  as  food. 

The  basic  foxls  of  the  Otoml  are  com 
dried  beans,  chill,  and  pulque.  Meat  Is  avail- 
able in  very  sn.all  quantities,  usually  from 
sheep  or  goats;  but  It  is  customary  to  eat 
the  blood  and  tell  the  meat  In  the  markets 
and  to  buy  cheaper  goods — corn  and  beans. 
mffm  and  poult-y  are  eaten  but  seldom,  in- 
stead the  few  chickens  and  their  eggs  are 
bartered  for  cheaper  food. 

The  les-ser  focds  are  onion,  tomate.  tomato. 
worms.  Insects  and  weeds.  The  Important 
edible  weeds  ire  malva.  lambs  quarters, 
tunas,  nopales  (Prickly  pear  cactus  fruits), 
maguey  blossom,  garumbullo,  yuca.  purslane, 
pigweed,  wood  isorrel,  sheep  sorrel,  wild  mus- 
tard leaves  and  flowers,  lengua  de  vaca,  sow 
thistle,  fresh  tuds  of  cactus,  cactus  le  ves 
and  blossoms. 

Our  laboratcrles  have  analyzed  all  these 
foods  and  hav«'  reported  them  to  be  nutri- 
tious, some  of  them  unusually  so.  A  survey 
was  made  of  the  diets  of  the  families  of  ioui 
villages  during  several  days.  It  was  found 
that  the  averafe  Otoml  Is  comparatively  well 
fed  While  hU  food  supply  Is  not  abundant 
and  he  must  work  hard  to  get  It,  hU  diet 
Is  of  h'gh  qua.lty.  In  comparison  with  the 
average  person  around  Boston  and  New  York, 
we  found  the  Otoml  consumes  more  iron, 
thiamine,  ascorbic  acid,  the  same  quanti- 
ties of  calcium  and  niacin,  but  less  ribo- 
flavin. In  t4-rms  the  National  Research 
Council  Allowances  the  Otoml  does  well, 
ahowlng  deficiency  only  In  riboflavin  InUke. 
Though  there  Is  no  dental  hygiene  and  no 
dental  care,  the  teeth  are  remarkably  free 
from  carles. 

I  know  of  r  o  region  as  forbidding  as  the 
Mesqultal.  I  have  visited  It  at  all  seasons 
and  have  wo.idered  why  several  thousand 
human  being*  should  elect  to  live  In  thU 
desert.  The  moral  to  this  story  Is  that  deso- 
late areas  of  the  world  have  all  the  food- 
itufls  necessary  for  good  nutrition.  These 
foodstuffs  may  be  very  different  from  what 
we  know  yet  they  provide  all  biochemical 
comjxjunds  n-qulred  for  the  growth  and  de- 
velopment of  human  beings.  There  Is  no 
indispensable  food.  There  Is  no  one  diet 
pattern.  Woild  food  problems  can  be  solved 
on  a  local  basis.  The  United  States  need 
not  be  sadd;ed  with  the  responsibility  of 
supplying  ceitain  food  crops  to  areas  which 
cannot  produce  them. 

1  have  mentioned  pulque:  now  I  wUl  tell 
you  how  it  is  made.  When  the  maguey 
blooms  the  Indian  cuts  out  the  blossoms,  ex- 
posing a  central  hollow  chamber,  then  covers 
It  with  a  large  stone  to  keep  out  wild  ani- 
mals. He  returns  from  day  to  day  to  collect 
the  Julc:  that  has  drained  from  the  leaves, 
drawing  It  Into  a  long  gourd.  The  Juice  Is 
then  dellverfd  into  a  pigskin  bag,  made  with 
the  fur  inside.  The  Juice  (agua  mlel)  is 
taken  to  town,  placed  in  a  vat,  and  fer- 
mented for  several  days  The  resulting  pul- 
que has  an  alcoholic  content  of  perhaps  4 
percent,  has  an  add  flavor  similar  to  sour 
milk,  and  Is  a  moderately  thick,  opaque, 
white  liquid.  Like  our  beer,  pulque  Is  rela- 
tively rich  m  vltamlru  of  the  B-complex  and 
contains  a  significant  amount  of  protein. 

Malva  is  an  uncultivated  plant  that  grows 
in  abundance  on  the  Mexican  plateau.  It 
resembles  spinach  In  taste.  Is  cooked  cus- 
tomarily m  the  same  manner,  but  is  more 
fibrous.  We  found  that  an  ordinary  portion 
(100  gm.)  of  malva  contains  approxUnately 
40  percent  of  the  calcliun,  90  percent  of  the 
Iron,  140  percent  of  the  vitamin  A  (as  caro- 
tene), and  60  percent  of  the  ascorbic  add 
recommended   as   daily    allowances    for    an 


adult  man.  Several  strains  of  malva  have 
been  analyzed  with  varying  results  indicat- 
ing that  more  nutritive  varieties  can  be  ex- 
pected through  plant  breeding  and  cultiva- 
tion. 

TortlUas   are   the  daUy   bread   of   Mexico. 
The  per  capita  consumption  of  corn  In  tor- 
tillas In  Mexico  is  said  to  average  280  grams 
dally    and    many    people    of    low    economic 
stattis  consume  as  much  as  700  grams.    The 
tortilla  Is  prepared  by  first  mixing  one  part 
of  corn  with  two  parts  of  1   percent   lime 
solution.     This  mixture  Is  heated  at  about 
80  degrees  centigrade  for  20  to  45  minutes, 
then   allowed   to  stand  until   the  following 
day.     The   mother   liquor   Is  decanted  from 
the  corn,  which  Is  then  washed  two  or  three 
times   with   water.     The   Ume-treated   corn 
(nlxtamal)    Is  finely  ground  by  hand  on  a 
stone    metate   or    In   a   power    driven    mill. 
About    50    grams    of    the    pulverized    mass 
(masa)     is    then    patted    into    thin    round 
cakes,  approximately  20  centimeters  In  diam- 
eter   and    0.2    centimeters    thick.      These 
cakes  are  cooked  on  a  hot  iron  plate  ( comal ) 
for  about  30  seccnds,  tvu-ned  and  cooked  for 
75  to  100  seconds,  turned  and  cooked  for  an- 
other 30  seconds.    We  have  studied  corn  and 
the  nlxtamal  and  masa  made  from  It  to  de- 
termine the  change  In  nutrient  content  dtir- 
ing  treatment.     As  was  expected,  we  found 
moderate  losses  In  the  thiamine,  riboflavin, 
and  niacin  content.     Siu-prlslngly,  the  cal- 
cium content  Increa-red  by  2010  percent  and 
the  Iron  Increased  by  37  percent.     The  high 
calcium  content  of  the  tortilla  was  derived 
from   the  treatment  of  the  corn  with   lime 
water.     By  this  food   practice,  the  Mexican 
has  achieved   an   adequate   calcium   Intake, 
for   the   average   dally   consumption  of   280 
grams  of   tortilla  furnished   more  than   500 
mlgrams  of  calcium  in  available  form. 

Another  common  Latin  American  food  Is 
the  chin.  A  typical  Mexican  peasant  con- 
sumes approximately  40  to  60  grams  of  chill 
per  day.  Our  studies  have  shown  that  chill 
contains  between  8200  to  95.000  Interna- 
tional units  of  vitamin  A  (as  carotene)  per 
100  grams  and  averages  approximately  30,- 
000  International  units  per  100  grams.  Thus, 
the  Mexican  peasant  whose  diet  would  other- 
wise be  dangerously  low  In  vitamin  A  con- 
tent perhaps  obtains  all  the  vitamin  A  he 
requires  from  chill.  One  is  tempted  to  con- 
clude that  the  chill  habit  of  Central  America 
Is  based  on  Instinct. 

The  intelligence  of  man  Is  seen  also  In  the 
ways    In    which    he    Instinctively    combined 
certain  foods  In  his  meals.     An  example  is 
corn   and  beans,  another  is  rice  and  soya. 
Por   centuries  the  Indians  have  eaten  corn 
and   beans,   another   Is   rice  and   soya.     Por 
centuries  the  Indians  have  eaten  corn  and 
beans  together,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  nutritionists  have  known  that  this  com- 
bination makes  sei^vse.     The  protein  of  both 
these  cereals  Is  Incomplete,  deficient  In  cer- 
tain essential  amino  acids.    The  protein  of 
a  mixture  of  corn  and  beans  is  more  com- 
plete  than   either  alone   because   the  beans 
supply  amino   acids  which  are  deficient  In 
the   corn    and    vice   versa.     They    are    com- 
plementary foods.     Within  the  last  5  years 
we    have    discovered    that    complementary 
foods  are  complementary  only  when  eaten 
at  the  same  time.    Mankind  has  known  this, 
perhaps    Instinctively,    for    many    centiu-les 
for  In  all  parts  of  the  world  complementary 
foods  are  eaten  together  in  the  same  meal. 

Oats  Is  nutritionally  the  best  of  otir  ce- 
reals. Its  protein  Is  better  balanced  and 
It  Is,  therefore,  not  as  necessary  that  It  t>e 
eaten  In  combination  with  legumes.  Per- 
haps this  Is  the  reason  why  corn  Is  eaten 
with  beans  and  rice  and  millet  are  eaten 
w  th  soya  products,  while  oats  is  usuaUy 
eaten  alone.  Possibly  man  has  sensed  that 
oats  Is  a  superior  cereal. 

I  contend  that  there  are  three  hungers 
that  must  be  satisfied  before  man  can  be 
Judged  weU-nourlshed.  These  hungers  have 
been  called:  hollow  hunger,  hidden  hunger, 


and  humdrum  hunger.  Hollow  hunger 
means  an  empty  stomach.  Insufficient  food, 
undernourishment.  Hidden  hunger  means 
unbalanced  nutrition,  malnourlshment,  vita- 
min, mineral,  or  amlno-acld  deflclency. 
Humdrum  hunger  means  unattractive  food, 
unpalatable  food,  unvaried  diets,  a  psycho- 
logical malnourlshment.  Hollow  hunger  is 
reflected  In  height  and  weight  tables;  hid- 
den hunger  Is  detected  In  clinical  lesions; 
and  humdrum  hunger  Is  observed  In  the 
spirit  of  the  people.  People  should  be  con- 
sidered as  starving  until  these  three  hun- 
gers are  satisfied.  The  nutrition  problem  of 
Latin  America.  I  believe,  Is  mainly  hollow 
and   humdrum  hunger. 

There  Is  a  danger  In  forcing  dietary  changes 
on  other  countries.  Our  serL-^e  of  preference 
and  superiority,  and  their  Inordinate  re- 
spect for  our  prestige  position,  tempts  us 
to  believe  that  ours  Is  the  preferred  way  f 
living.  Thus,  we  may  be  deluded  Into  be- 
lieving that  good  nourishment  cannot  be 
achieved  unless  milk,  meat,  eggs,  and  certain 
designated  vegetables  are  a  part  of  the  dally 
dietary.  Though  this  may  be  the  American 
pattern  of  good  nutrition,  there  are  many 
parts  of  the  world  where  this  pattern  should 
not  be  advocatd.  The  foodstuffs  which  most 
effectively  and  economically  assure  good  nu- 
trition in  the  United  States  are  not  those 
which  can  best  nourish  the  people  of  Mex- 
ico or  China  or  elsewhere.  Good  nutrition 
consists  in  supplying  all  nutrients  in  the 
amounts  necessary  for  the  best  growth,  de- 
velopment, and  maintenance  of  all  body  tis- 
sues. The  particular  foodstuffs  which  serve 
as  sources  of  these  nutrients  are  themselves 
of  no  particular  Importance.  Calcium  Innu- 
tritions whether  It  comes  from  milk  or  Mex- 
ican tortilla. 

Other  nations  may  best  be  helped  in  their 
food  problems  by  (a)  training  key  nutri- 
tional biochemists,  nutritional  cUnlclans,  nu- 
tritionists, agronomists,  economic  botanists, 
and  speclalUU  In  food  habits;  (b)  by  sup- 
plying the  equipment  necessary  for  food 
and  nutrition  research;  (c)  by  sending  field 
personnel  abroad,  first  to  direct,  and  later 
to  advise  in  practical  nutrition  research  pro- 
grams, and  (d)  by  giving  scientific  rather 
than  financial  assistance  In  years  to  come. 
Other  nations  wUl  fall  to  solve  their  nu- 
trition problems  If  we  In  the  United  States 
are  permitted  \o  Impose  our  foods  and  food 
habits  upon  them.  These  nations  wUl  suc- 
ceed as  they  learn  that  their  way  to  good 
nutrition  need  not  be  our  way.  We  In  the 
United  States  will  be  most  constructive  when 
we  learn  that  other  nations  need  our  knowl- 
edge and  skills,  not  our  foods  and  food 
habits. 


Katyn  Forest  Massacre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  June  11,  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spe- 
cial committee  investigating  the 
slaughter  in  Katyn  Forest  has  done  re- 
markable work  in  securing  the  facts  so 
that  the  world  might  know  of  the 
bloody  massacre  of  freemen  in  the  Katyn 
Forest,  and  I  want  to  include  a  news 
item. 

KATTN    EXPOSt    ASOTTSKS    POLKS ^RXFRISKNTA- 

TIVX        MADDKN        REPOBTS        on        EXTROPKAIf 
RXACnON 

Representative  Majhhi*.  RepubUcan,  of  In- 
diana, said  yesterday  the  people  of  Conunu- 
nist  Poland  are  beoonUu«  aroused  ova  evi- 
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dence  that  the  Soviet*  killed   15.000  Polish 
rtBcers  during  World  War  11. 

Madden  I3  chairman  of  a  special  House 
committee  Investigating  the  slaughter  In 
Katyn  Forest,  near  Smolensk.  Russia.  He 
has  Jusi  returned  to  Washington  after  con- 
ducting committee  hearings  in  London  and 
Prankforc  to  obtain  testimony  from  80  Eu- 
ropean  witnesses. 

TKSTIMONT  FUBIJSHZO 

Newspapers  throughout  Europe  gave  the 
hearings  extensive  coverage.  Madden  told  a 
reporter,  and  the  testimony  was  broadcast 
to  iron -curtain  countries. 

A  refugee  Polish  newspaperman  told  him 
in  Berlin.  Maodem  said,  that  Warsaw  papers 
had  published  letters  from  readers  asking 
about  the  m&ssacre. 

"The  fMpers  tried  to  ariAwer  that  It  was  a 
capitalist  plot."  he  said. 

Madden  said  the  ccmmlttee  has  "Iron  clad 
testimony  "  with  no  contradiction,  that  the 
Russians  committed  the  murders  in  the 
spring  of  1940.  Moscow  claims  the  Nazis 
were  responsible. 

MORE  HEARINGS  STT7DIZ0 

The  committee  will  meet  next  week  to 
plan  future  bearings. 

"We  have  undone  a  lot  of  the  propaganda 
spread  by  the  Soviets  concerning  the  Katyn 
episode."  Madden  said.  "They  had  sold  most 
of  the  people  behind  the  iron  curtain"  on 
German  guilt. 

Maooxn  said  he  broadcast  an  Invitation 
from  Germany  for  Warsaw  or  Moscow  to  sup- 
ply "factual  testimony"  but  received  no 
answer.  A  similar  invitation  was  declined 
by  the  Soviet  embassy  here. 


GWe  a  Busy  Man  a  Job 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or  WTOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESETTATTVES 
Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  editorial  from  the  Cas- 
per (Wyo.)  Tribune-Herald,  written  to 
"•  give  recognition  to  an  outstanding  Wyo- 
ming citizen  and  a  man  with  whom 
many  of  us  are  well  acquainted. 

J.  Byron  Wilson,  of  McKinley,  Wyo., 
has  been  elected  as  one  of  three  top 
men  in  a  British -American  interna- 
tional organization  promoting  the  wool 
industry.  This  honor  is  well  deserved, 
for  Byron  has  devoted  a  good  many  ac- 
tive years  to  the  interests  of  the  wool 
producers  of  the  United  States  at  large 
'     and  Wyoming  in  particular. 

It  would  be  difScult  indeed  to  find  a 
man  outside  Congress  who  is  better 
posted  on  national  legislation  affecting 
agriculture  in  general  and  especially 
wool  and  wool  products.  Byron  Is 
widely  known  in  Congress  and  among 
wool  producers  of  the  Nation  for  his  fine 
work  in  this  field,  and  this  most  recent 
honor  demonstrates  the  high  esteem  in 
which  he  is  held  personally  and  the 
great  respect  for  his  ability  in  the  in- 
dustry. 

Let  me  call  particular  attention  to  the 
last  paragraph  of  the  Casper  editorial: 

This  State  is  proud  to  be  able  to  contribute 
a  man  of  Mr.  Wilson's  caliber  to  top  inter- 
national rank  in  the  wool  Industry. 


I  join  the  Casper  people  in  expressing 
pride  In  Byron  Wilson  and  his  accom- 
plishments, and  in  paying  tribute  to 
him. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Orvi  A  Bttst  Maw  a  Job 

They  say  that  if  a  man  Is  so  busy  that  he 
doesn't  have  time  for  anything  more,  he's 
the  man  to  approach  when  you  want  to  get 
something  done. 

That's  the  position  Wyoming's  J.  Byron 
Wilson  found  himself  in  last  Friday  when  be 
was  elected  chairman  of  the  Wool  Bureau 
board  of  directors.  Bis  acceptance  of  tills 
office  makes  him  one  of  three  top  leaders  in 
a  British -American  international  organUa- 
tion  for  the  promotion  of  wool. 

Other  top  level  executives  in  the  bureau 
are  F  Eugene  Ackerman.  New  York  City, 
president,  and  Ewen  Waterman,  chairman  oX 
the  bureau  s  executive  committee. 

With  Mr.  Wilson's  election  comes  a  Job  of 
helping  In  1952  to  extend  the  consumer's  edu- 
cational program  of  the  Wool  B\ireau.  and  at 
the  same  time  broaden  the  bureau's  pattern 
of  cooperation  with  other  organizations  In 
the  wool  industry. 

Because  of  public  relations  advances  being 
made  by  chemical  substitutes  for  wool,  the 
tafk  of  educating  In  the  next  few  years  will 
be  important,  difDcult,  and  time-consuming. 

Mr  Wilson  occupies  bis  present  position 
In  the  bureau  largely  because  in  a  lifetime 
of  diligent,  effective  activity  on  behalf  of 
wool  growers  everywhere  he  has  proved  him- 
self to  be  a  master  diplomat  of  his  Industry. 

As  secretary  of  the  Wyoming  Wool  Growers 
Association  for  at  least  30  years  since  the 
boyhood  days  of  many  a  successful  contem- 
fxjrary  sheep  rancher  and  as  president  of  the 
American  Wool  Council.  Mr  Wilson  has  been 
Intimately  associated  with  the  battles  of  his 
Industry  for  a  healthy  arena  In  which  wool 
growers  can  enjoy  the  values  of  Independent 
enterprise. 

His  election  to  high  international  office  in 
a  wool  organization  is  particularly  gratify- 
ing because  it  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  Im- 
portance of  the  western  territories  of  the 
United  States  as  a  wool-growing  region,  and 
reemphaslzes  the  quality  of  ace  ompllshment 
In  this  industry  in  Wyoming. 

This  State  is  proud  to  be  able  to  contribute 
a  man  of  Mr.  Wilson's  caliber  to  top  inter- 
national rank  in  the  wool  industry. 


Address  by  Charles  L.  Hardy,  President, 
General  Association  of  Alumni  of  Dart« 
month  College 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BRICKER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THi:  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  BRICKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rzcord  a  very 
able  address  delivered  by  Charles  L. 
Hardy,  president  of  the  General  Asso- 
ciation of  Alumni  of  Dartmouth  College 
on  June  7,  1952. 

I  was  privileged  to  be  present  at  the 
convention,  and  was  very  much  im- 
pressed by  the  address  delivered  by  the 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


The  meeting  of  the  Dartrooath  Alumni 
Association  will  please  oome  to  order. 

Introduction  of  class  of  1887. 

Fellow  alumni,  wives,  faculty  members, 
parents,  friends,  and  seniors,  welcome  to  thia 
gathering.  The  Dartmouth  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation, founded  In  1855.  86  years  after  tb« 
birth  of  the  college,  has  met  without  Inter* 
ruptlon  every  year  since  that  time. 

This  Is  the  first  time  the  Dartmouth  ladies 
have  been  Included  at  the  Annual  Alumni 
luncheon  meeting  It  Is  a  pleasure  to  wel- 
come the  gracious  Dartmouth  wives  and 
mothers. 

On  behalf  of  this  august  body  of  soma 
26.000  Dartmouth  men.  I  wish  to  extend  a 
very  sincere  welcome  to  the  graduating  clas* 
of  1952. 

You  men.  nearly  600  strong.  wUl  bring  a 
new  spirit  of  freshness  and  vigor  into  the 
alumni  body.  %Ve  oldsters  will  watch  ycu 
with  pride  as  jcu  quietly  aasume  more  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  afTairs  of  life  and  in 
Dartmouth  affairs.  As  many  wlU  tell  you. 
the  class  of  1953  Is  emerging  from  the  quiet 
tranquUUty  of  Hanover  plain  into  a  trouble- 
some and  worried  world. 

This  is  not  unusual,  as  countless  other 
Dartmouth  classes  In  the  past  have  faced 
equal  or  worse  situations.  Thoce  men  In 
the  past  years  have  met  the  chaUenge,  ■• 
we  know  you  will  face  up  to  the  hard  strug- 
gle ahead,  with  courage  and  with  vision. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  dwell  on  the 
dangers  from  without  that  face  our  country 
presently  and  in  the  foreseeable  future. 
No  freedom-loving  country  in  the  world  la 
safe  from  the  threatening  menace  of  an  aJl- 
grasplng  and  powerful  dictatorship,  which  la 
masked  under  the  pseudonym  of  commu- 
nism 

The  freedom-loTlng  world  Is  looking  to  this 
great  country  of  ours  for  leadership  and  for 
survival.  We  are  the  last  great  Nation, 
strong  enough  to  assume  the  reaponslblllttea 
of  world  leadership. 

However,  we  have  within  our  country  al- 
most a  greater  peril  to  face.  I  refer  to  our 
gradual  march  over  the  past  30  years  toward 
socialism.  The  growth  In  Federal  bureauc- 
racy has  been  in  Inverse  proportion  to  the 
loflB  of  State  and  municipal  self-determina- 
tion. 

We,  in  the  field  of  Industry,  have  become 
acutely  aware  of  an  existing  vacuum  of  pub- 
lic knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
of  economics.  I  refer  in  part  to  such  con- 
cepts as  "Bigness  Is  badness.  "  "Profits  are 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,"  and  the  phrase 
"Profits  before  taxes." 

Let's  take  a  look  at  bigness.  We  have  the 
spectacle  of  otir  Federal  Government  bring- 
ing an  antlmonopoly  suit  against  the  larg- 
est chemical  company  in  the  country,  on 
one  hand,  and  on  the  other,  approaching 
them  with  "iiat  in  hand"  to  build  for  out 
Nation,  the  largest  atom-bomb  plant  ever 
conceived. 

For  example  the  steel  Industry  by  Its  very 
nature  must  be  big  to  produce  economically 
a  basic  material  seUing  for  less  than  5  cenu 
per  pound.  Capital  Investment  per  em- 
ployee U  between  twenty-nve  and'  thirty 
thousand  dollars  In  a  fully  integrated  steel 
plant,  compared  to  five  or  six  thousand  dol- 
lars per  employee  in  the  average  concern. 

There  has  been  recently  quite  a  little  loose 
talk  about  "profits  before  taxea."  That 
phrase  should  be  struck  from  all  financial 
reports.  That  represents  a  place  on  a  finan- 
cial statement  which  is  used  as  a  measuring 
stick  by  the  Federal  tax  collector  to  reach 
In  his  hand  for  the  take.  Taxes  are  as  much 
a  cost  of  doing  business  as  the  fuel  bill,  the 
light  bUl.  or  the  payroU. 

The  net  profit  of  the  steel  Industry  in  1061 
was  something  over  five  and  a  fraction 
cents  on  each  sales  doUar.  approximately  half 
of  which  was  paid  out  In  dividends  to  the 
shareholders  and  half  plowed  l)ack  Into  the 
buoineas  in  the  lorm  ot  new  expanded  laclU- 
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ties  and  the  needed  Increase  of  working 
capital. 

None  of  your  ladles  I  am  sure  object  to 
your  grocer  making  a  net  profit  of  5  cents 
on  the  sale  to  you  of  a  91  pound  of  butter. 

T^e  recent  Supreme  Court  decision  coun- 
termanding the  seizure  of  the  steel  Industry 
Is  history-making.  It  reaflirraed  the  consti- 
tutional concept  of  private  property  rights 
which  bears  a  striking  similarity  to  the  Dart- 
mouth College  case  of  more  than  a  century 

ago. 

Men  of  1952.  we  are  looking  to  you  to  help 
apread  the  gospel  of  liberty  and  freedom,  in 
ail  aspects  of  our  life.  In  education,  in  the 
prafeaalons.  In  business.  Many  leaders  in 
btMlnaas  are  so  engrossed  In  managing  the 
every  day  affairs  that  they  have  somehow 
failed  to  explain  the  opportunities  of  our 
free  ecouomic  system. 

We  hope  as  you  take  your  places  In  busi- 
ness and  the  professions  you  will  be  ever 
conscious  of  the  need  to  fight  for  liberty, 
not  once  In  a  while,  not  Just  when  your 
country  calls  you.  but  every  day  of  your  life. 

The  free  educational  Institutions,  such  as 
Dartmouth  and  the  free  business  enterprises 
have  much  In  common.  With  the  drylng- 
up  of  large  private  fortunes,  our  free  educa- 
tional institutions  are  looking  toward  busi- 
ness for  financial  support.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  free  educational  Institutions  can 
be  more  articulate  and  effective  in  their 
^pffm^t\  to  the  broad  understanding  of  the 
proliletn  than  bxislnessmen. 

Together  If  we  put  our  shoulders  to  the 
wheel,  we  can  win  the  world-wide  fight  for 
liberty.  The  struggle  as  I  see  It  is  the  cap- 
ture of  n-en's  minds.  I  say  thank  God  for 
liberal-arts  Institutions,  such  as  Dartmouth, 
whose  men  can  t>e8t  cope  with  this  battle  of 
the  mlnd« 

I  say  to  you  seniors— best  of  luck  in  what- 
ever you  Uke  up  for  your  life's  work,  and  I 
•ay  furthermore,  we  believers  lr\  our  free 
system  need  your  fresh  minds,  vision,  and 
strength  more  than  ever  at  this  time. 


Delaware  Rirer  Port  Authority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Report  the  Port  Bill  for  Early 
Passage,"  published  in  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  on  June  14,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Repokt  the  Post  Bill  for  Earlt  Passage 

Now  that  Senate  and  House  committees 
have  concluded  their  hearings  on  the  pro- 
posed Delaware  River  Port  Authority  bill, 
it  U  to  be  hoped  they  promptly  report  the 
measure  to  the  floor  of  both  Chambers  to 
make  possible  early  congressional  approval. 

The  hearings.  Including  the  final  one  be- 
fore the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  Thursday,  produced  no  testimony  that 
would  warrant  unfavorable  action  by  Con- 
gress. 

An  essential  feature  of  the  proposed  bill 
would  permit  the  Authority  to  pool  Income 
from  Delaware  River  Bridge  tolls  as  a  means 
of  financing  the  many  improvements  envi- 
sioned for  the  port  area. 

Objections  voiced  by  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Public  Roads  center  upon  this  provision. 


Congress  is  asked  to  deny  the  Authority  the 
right  to  use  bridge  toll  revenue  for  other 
than  bridge-related  purposes,  or  to  charge 
tolls  after  the  construction  cosU  have  been 
met. 

The  Bureau's  arguments  are  based  upon 
the  contention  that  motorists  should  not  he 
compelled  to  pay,  with  their  toll  charges,  for 
other  public  Improvements. 

There  is  no  substance  to  this  objection, 
and  It  Is  inconceivable  that  Congress  would 
be  Influenced  by  it  to  cripple  the  Authority 
legislation  and  thereby  destroy  pert  develop- 
ment in  the  Delaware  River.  Suggested 
compromises  limiting  Authority  use  of  bridge 
toll  funds  for  a  certain  period,  perhaps  40 
years,  are  wholly  unsatisfactory. 

What  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  is  ask- 
ing Congress  to  do  is  adopt  a  double  stand- 
ard of  conduct:  one  relating  solely  to  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority  and  an  oppo- 
site one  for     ther  matters. 

While  It  wants  Congress  to  deny  the  au- 
thority permission  to  use  Its  bridge  toll  in- 
come for  port  Improvements,  It  would  Ignore 
the  fact  that  Federal  revenues  from  gaso- 
line taxes  are  widely  employed  for  other 
than  highway  purposes. 

And  while  It  tries  to  get  Congress  to  .it- 
tach  ruinous  restrictions  to  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority,  It  makes  no  attempt 
to  place  similar  restrictions  upon  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority. 

If  It  is  to  be  Government  policy  that  taxes 
and  tolls  charged  motorists  cannot  be  di- 
verted to  purposes  unrelated  to  highway 
transportation,  then  It  should  be  consistent 
about  It — and  deprive  the  New  York  author- 
ity of  Its  revenue-pooling  powers,  and  spend 
gasoline  tax  money  on  highway  projects  only. 
The  inconsistency  of  the  bureaucratic  op- 
position to  the  port  bill  has  robbed  It  of  ail 
weight. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  Dela- 
ware River  authority  must  have  the  right 
to  finance  needed  improvements  from  bridge- 
toll  funds,  if  the  port  development  plan  is  to 
be  made  effective. 

The  New  York  Port  Authority  possesses 
that  right,  and  has  utilized  It  In  building 
and  developing  highway  tunnels  and  bridges, 
airports,  and  the  New  York  and  Newar'^  ports. 
It  would  be  unreasonable  and  discrimina- 
tory to  deny  the  Philadelphia  port  what  the 
port  of  New  York  Is  allowed  to  have  with  no 
interference  or  objections  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

We  cannot  believe  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  would  give  their  sanction  to  such 
an  unjust  move. 

No  Government  money  Is  involved  In  the 
proposed  port  development.  Pennsylvania 
and  Hew  Jersey  are  seeking,  on  their  own. 
to  push  a  gigantic  Improvement  program, 
and  Washington  should  be  doing  everything 
possible  to  encourage  and  help  the  two  States 
in  this  venture.  Instead  of  impeding  them. 


Hon.  Karl  Stefan,  of  Nebraska 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  KEBRASIU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  28.  1952 
Mr.  CURTIS  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, not  long  before  he  died,  these  pro- 
phetic words  of  Karl  Stefan's  appeared 
in  a  publication  for  post-office  employ- 
ees: 

When  all  the  fine  words  are  stripped  away, 
a  man  U  Judged  by  how  well  he  does  his  Job. 
This  applies  universally— to  you,  to  me,  to 
every  man  or  woman  who  has  a  Job  to  do. 


Then,  let  us  not  measure  Karl  Stefan 
by  what  others  have  said  about  him.    Let 
us  not  even  measure  him  by  intimate  as- 
sociation and  years  of  personal  friend- 
ship.   Let  us  measure  him  by  his  ov.n 
yardstick — by  how  well  "he  did  his  job." 
His  job  was  to  represent  the  people  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Nebraska.    His  job  was  to  build 
his  native  State  into  a  better  place  in 
which  to  live.    His  job  was  to  serve  the 
people  of  this  Republic,  to  whose  Con- 
stitution he  had  sworn  undying  support. 
Karl  Stefan  represented  his  people  of 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ne- 
braska.   A  schoolchild's  problem  or  the 
civic  needs  expressed  by  the  mayor  of 
one  of  the  largest  communities  in  east- 
ern Nebraska  received  the  same  careful 
Study,  the  same  prompt  attention.    One 
of  his  last  public  utterances  was  a  spir- 
ited speech  in  defense  of  rural  constitu- 
ents who  had  been  victims  of  a  slurring 
attack  by  a  reporter  from  a  large  metro- 
politan new:.Daper. 

Karl  Stefan  built  Nebraska.  Farm- 
to-market  roads  and  new  industries  uti- 
lizing agricultural  products  are  only  two 
of  the  many  monuments  to  his  tireless 
endeavor  in  this  field. 

Karl  Stefan  served  the  people  of  this 
Pepubllc  in  many  ways.  He  was  of  out- 
standing service  in  the  field  of  interna- 
tional relations.  Scores  of  Filipinos 
learned  telegraphy  from  him  in  the  years 
between  1904  and  1907.  During  World 
War  n,  this  knowledge — passed  on  from 
father  to  son — grew  into  the  "bamboo 
telegraph"  that  helped  the  liberating 
forces  of  General  MacArthur.  The  Ne- 
braska Congressman  saved  untold  thou- 
sands of  lives  through  his  psychological 
warfare  broadcasts.  During  his  last 
year  among  us,  Karl  Stefan  laid  down 
a  powerful  blueprint  for  an  eflective. 
American  State  Department.  IXiring 
that  last  year,  he  gave  us  his  brilliant 
point-by-point  analysis  of  the  possible 
effects  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan. 

Karl  Stefan  had  a  job  to  do.    He  did 
that  job  well. 

His  philisophy  has  been  beautifully 
summarized  in  a  letter  which  Abraham 
Lincoln  wrote  in  Augiist.  1858,  saying: 
As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  This  expressed  my  Idea  of 
democracy.  Whatever  differs  from  this,  to 
the  extent  of  the  difference,  is  no  democ- 
racy. 

The  following  service  was  conducted 
at  Karl  Stefan's  funeral  in  Trinity  Epis- 
copal Church,  Norfolk,  Nebr..  on  October 
6.  1951,  by  the  Reverend  Ernest  J. 
Seeker.  Rector: 

FtTNIRAL  or  THE  HONORABLE  KAKL  STTrSW, 

Congressman 

Organ  music:  Abide  With  Me,  by  Amy  Wolt. 

Vocal  solo:  In  the  Garden,  by  Mr.  Russell 
C.  Cumings,   accompanied  by  Amy  Wolt. 

Rev.  K.  J.  Seeker:  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life,  salth  the  Lord :  he  that  belleveth  In 
Me.  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  Uve: 
and  whosoever  liveth  and  belleveth  in  Me. 
shall  never  die. 

I  know  that  my  Redeemer  liveth.  and  that 
He  shall  stand  at  the  latter  day  upon  the 
earth:  and  though  ttiis  body  be  destroyed, 
yet  shall  I  see  God:  whom  I  shall  see  for 
myself,  and  mine  eyes  shaU  t>ehold,  and 
not  as  a  stranger. 
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We  brought  nothing  Into  Uil«  world,  and 
Jt  is  certain  we  can  carry  nothing  out.  The 
Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  Uken  away; 
bleseed  be  the  nanae  of  the  Lord.  Here  we 
see  through  a  mirror  darkly  hut  then  are  face 
to  face. 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  CowgCT,  Forty-sixth  Psalm: 
"God  is  cur  hope  and  strength,  a  very  pres- 
ent help  In  trouble. 

"Therefore  will  we  not  fear,  thoxigh  the 
earth  be  moved,  and  though  the  hlLls  be  car- 
ried into  the  midst  of  the  sea; 

"Though  the  waters  thereof  rage  and  swell - 
and  though  the  mountains  shaice  at  the 
tempest  of  the  same. 

"There  is  a  river,  the  streams  whereof 
make  glad  the  city  of  God:  the  holy  place 
of  the  tabernacle  of  the  Most  Highest. 

"God  is  in  the  midst  of  her,  therefore  shall 
she  not  oe  removed;  God  shall  help  her,  and 
that  right  early. 

"Be  still  then,  and  k.iow  that  I  am  God: 
I  will  be  exalted  among  the  nations,  and  I 
will  be  exalted  in  the  earth. 

"The  Lord  of  hosts  Is  with  us;  the  God  of 
Jacob  is  our  refuge." 

Bev.  William  H.  Cowger  (One  Hundred  and 
Thirtieth  Psalm )  :  "Out  of  the  deep  have  I 
called  unto  Thee,  Oh  Lord,  Lord  hear  my 
voice.  Oh  let  thine  ears  consider  well  the 
voice  of  my  complaint.  If  Thou.  Lord,  will 
be  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  in  this.  Oh, 
Lord,  who  may  abide  it.  Por  there  Is  mercy 
with  Thee,  therefore  shalt  Thou  be  feared. 
I  looked  for  the  Lord:  my  soul  doth  wait 
for  Him:  in  Bis  word  is  my  trust.  My  soul 
fleeth  unto  the  Lord  before  the  morning 
watch:  I  say,  before  the  morning  watch.  Oh 
Israel,  trust  In  the  Lord,  for  with  the  Lord 
there  \s  mercy,  and  with  Him  Is  plenteous 
redemption.  And  He  shall  redeem  Israel 
from  ail  his  sins." 

Bev.  William  H.  Cowger  (Twenty-third 
Psalm) :  "The  Lord  is  my  shepherd,  therefore 
can  I  lack  nothing.  He  shall  feed  me  In  a 
green  pasture  and  lead  me  forth  beside  the 
waters  of  comfort.  He  shall  convert  my  soul 
and  bring  me  forth  In  the  paths  of  righteous- 
ness for  His  namesake.  Yea,  though  I  walk 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death.  I 
will  fear  no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me.  Thy 
Tod  and  Thy  staff  comfort  me.  I  shall  pre- 
pare a  table  before  me  In  the  presence  of 
them  that  trouble  me.  Thou  has  anointed 
my  head  with  oil  and  my  cup  shall  be  ftill. 
Surely.  Thy  loving  kindness  and  mercy  shall 
follow  me  all  the  days  of  my  life.  And  I  will 
dwell  In  the  House  of  the  Lord,  forever." 

Rev.  E.  J.  Seeker:  Glory  be  to  the  Father 
and  to  the  Son  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  as 
it  was  in  the  beginning,  now  and  ever  shall 
be.  world  without  end.    Amen. 

The  first  lesson  is  taken  from  the  eighth 
chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  begin- 
ning at  the  fourteenth  verse:  "As  many  as 
are  led  by  the  spirit  of  God.  they  are  the 
sons  of  God.  For  ye  have  not  received  the 
spirit  of  bondage  again  to  fear;  but  ye  have 
received  the  spirit  of  adoption,  whereby  we 
cry,  Abba,  Father.  The  spirit  hlnaself  bear- 
eth  witness  with  our  spirit,  that  we  are  the 
children  of  God;  and  If  children,  then  heirs; 
heirs  of  God,  and  Joint  heirs  with  Christ; 
If  so  be  that  we  suffer  with  Him,  that  we 
may  be  also  glorlfled  together.  For  I  reckon 
that  the  sufferings  of  this  present  time  are 
not  worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  glory 
which  shall  be  revealed  in  us.  For  the  ear- 
nest expectation  of  the  creature  walteth  for 
the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  We 
know  that  all  things  work  together  for  good 
to  them  that  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the 
called  according  to  His  purpose.  What  shall 
we  then  say  to  these  things?  If  God  be  for 
us.  who  can  be  against  us?  He  that  spared 
not  his  own  Son.  but  delivered  Him  t:p  for  us 
all,  how  shall  He  not  with  Him  also  freely 
give  lis  all  things?  Who  is  He  that  con- 
demneth?  It  is  Christ  that  died,  yea  rather, 
that  He  is  risen  again,  who  is  even  at  the 
right  hand  of  God.  who  also  maketh  inter- 
cessloBi  for  us.    Who  shall  separate  us  from 


the  love  of  Christ?  Shall  trlbuUtloo.  or 
distress,  or  persecution,  or  famine,  or  naked- 
ness, or  peril,  or  sword?  Nay,  in  all  these 
things  we  are  more  than  conquerors  through 
Him  that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded,  that 
neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  prin- 
cipalities, nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor 
things  to  come,  nor  height,  nor  depth,  noi 
any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God,  which  is  In  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

Rev.  Wm.  H.  Cowger:  The  second  lesson 
Is  taken  from  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the 
gosi>el  according  to  St.  John,  t>eginning  at  the 
first  verse:  Jesus  said.  "Let  not  your  heart 
be  troubled:  ye  believe  In  God,  believe  also 
in  me.  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  man- 
sions: if  It  were  not  so.  I  would  have  told 
you.  I  go  to  prepare  a  place  for  you.  And  IT 
I  go  and  prepare  a  place  for  you,  I  will  come 
again,  and  receive  you  unto  myself;  that 
where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also.  And 
whither  I  go  ye  know,  axid  the  way  ye  know. 
Thomas  said  unto  Him,  Lord,  we  know  not 
whither  Thou  goest.  and  how  can  we  know 
the  way?  Jesxis  saith  unto  him.  I  am  the 
way,  the  truth,  and  the  life:  no  man  cometh 
unto  the  Father,  but  by  me."  Here  endeth 
the  second  message. 

The  Apostle's  Creed:  I  believe  in  God  th« 
Father  Almighty  maker  of  heaven  and  earth, 
and  in  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  son,  our  Lord, 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  born 
of  the  Virgin  Mary,  suffered  under  Pontlu* 
Pilate.  WEis  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.  He 
descended  into  bell.  The  third  day  He  rose 
again  from  the  dead.  He  ascended  into 
heaven  and  sltteth  on  the  right  band  of  God 
the  Father,  Almighty.  Prom  thence  He  shall 
come  to  Judge  the  quick  and  the  dead  I 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  Holy  CathoUo 
Church,  the  communion  of  saints,  the  for- 
giveness of  sins,  the  resurrection  of  the  body, 
tjxd  the  life  everlasting.     Amen. 

Bev.  E.  J.  Seeker:  St.  Paul  says  blessed  b« 
God,  even  the  Father  of  our  Lord.  Jesvis 
Christ.  The  Father  of  all  mercy  and  the  God 
of  all  comfort,  who  comforteth  all  in  our 
tribulations.  That  It  Is  to  comfort  them 
which  are  in  any  trouble.  By  the  comfort 
wherewith,  we  oiirselves  are  ccwnforted  of 
God.  The  Christian  Church  is  t  fellowship 
and  what  blndeth  all  Christians  together  la 
the  fact  that  the  fellowship  is  imbtied  with 
the  personality  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  to  th« 
work  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  grace  of  our 
Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  in  the  love  of  God  and 
the  Fellowship  of  the  Holy  Spirit  And  so 
this  afternoon,  every  person  who  is  here  is 
making  a  great  contribution.  Membera  of 
the  Christian  Church,  by  your  preeenoe, 
your  personality,  and  your  prayers,  are  giv- 
ing 9«at  help  and  support  to  those  who 
carry  this  heavy  burden.  With  It  you  are 
going  to  get  great  relief  from  their  tension. 
You  are  going  to  go  from  ttiis  service  thor- 
oughly comforted  by  the  personality  of 
our  blessed  Lord,  throu^  the  operation  of 
His  Holy  Spirit.  And  out  of  this  great  trial 
and  experience  they  are  going  to  be  pas- 
sioned, strengthened,  and  ennobled  by  the 
thought  that  you  are  giving  of  your  person- 
ality to  support  them  In  their  time  of  sorrow. 

The  apostle  said.  "Bear  ye  one  another's 
burden  and  so  fulfilled  the  Lord  Christ."  It's 
a  glorious  thing,  this  Christian  fellowship, 
wonderfully  exemplified  in  his  life  with  sects 
from  Europe  to  the  Philippines  and  had  the 
privilege  of  living  In  the  United  States  and 
yet  with  that  historical,  differential  appre- 
ciation, it  is  that  we've  been  made  by  the 
Christian  fellowship,  that  we  come  here  in 
this  common  bond  today.  And.  so  with  all 
the  hard  work  that  he  has  done,  his  body, 
that  has  been  sacred  to  his  family  lies  here 
In  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church  sur- 
rounded by  those  who  love  him.  respect  him. 
and  no  doubt  in  many  cases  have  had  char- 
acter help,  and  lives  shaped,  and  strength 
given.     I  wonder   If  we   realize   today   how 


much  that  Christian  fellowship  Is  for  our 
world  In  which  we  live  because  some  day 
Mother  Church  will  take  us  In  her  arms  and 
may  be  placing  our  sermon  of  our  life  and 
character  within  some  branch  of  the  Chris- 
tian fellowship,  and  we  are  here  this  after- 
noon in  a  very  real  way  because  we  are  those 
who  believe  in  the  reality  of  the  unseen. 
The  Christian  Church  gives  allegiance  with 
even  more.  The  Christian  Church  is  sus- 
tained by  the  Holy  Spirit  of  God  and  those 
powers  Invisible  to  human  eyes  have  been  so 
strong  and  tangible  throughout  the  ages  that 
you  and  I  In  this  town  who  are  gathered  to- 
gether here  this  afternoon  live  in  days  of 
strenuous  work  and  ser%-ice.  But.  I  believe 
that  In  these  days  of  crisis  there  is  great  joy 
in  the  service  that  anybody  is  able  to  render 
for  fellow  men  and  fellow  women.  Therein 
the  vortex  of  Washington,  he  has  lived  his 
life.  Also,  he  never  forgot  the  need  of  a  sim- 
ple person  or  individual.  To  leave  the  busy 
life  of  Washmgton  and  to  come  to  a  simple 
funeral — it  is  a  mark  of  a  great  character. 
And  to  know  a  man  has  need  of  help  In  hla 
business  or  profession  and  to  be  willing  to 
take  thne  to  supply  them  with  a  book  from 
Congress  that  will  help.  I  know  of  nothing 
greater  than  that  personal  interest  that  he 
had  the  privilege  of  showing  for  bis  fellow 
men  and  women.  When  our  life's  work  Is 
done  it  Is  other  lives  that  we  will  have 
touched.  I  think  In  personal  contact  that  wUl 
count  so  much.  And,  I  believe,  as  I  haw  had 
the  privilege  of  making  conUcts  with  him. 
that  he  had  a  unique  privilege  given  to  him 
by  God  in  his  personality  for  friendship,  the 
power  to  come  close  to  human  souls,  to  b« 
humble  as  he  made  thuae  friendships,  where 
he  by  his  greater  power.  cotUd  help  them. 

Perhaps  today  many  take  only  a  tradi- 
tional view  of  the  Christian  faith.  But 
when  you  and  I  know  what  he  was  able  to  do 
when  he  went  to  Europe,  how  lives  have 
been  redeemed  and  released  by  the  contact* 
that  he  could  make  It  was  bis  privilege  of 
knowing  languages  he  could  speak  to  the 
hearts  of  those  who  In  sorrow,  were  limited 
and  ached.  And  how  you  men  In  Washing- 
ton know  that  he  was  exceedingly  sympa- 
thetic to  Christian  faith.  I  believe  there 
is  something  strong  and  glorious  In  this 
service.  He  might  have  died  early  In  life  as 
a  soldier  and  not  had  the  glory  of  these  sur- 
roundings, but  nevertheless,  I  believe  that 
the  sacrifice  that  he  has  made,  the  splendid 
work  he  has  done,  the  life  he's  lived  so  fully 
and  k..owlngly.  stands  before  God  as  vindi- 
cated because  today  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
humanity  la  suffering  tremendously,  and 
there  mtjst  have  been  something  of  the 
heroic  in  him  to  fly  to  those  countries,  to 
make  obeervatlona,  and  to  bring  back  to  the 
great  Capitol  of  our  country  information  of 
the  greatest  value  in  our  mtematlonal  re- 
la  tionshlpc.  And,  so.  if  some  here  do  find 
life  hard,  if  they  have  entered  h«avlly  into 
toll  and  conflict,  if  they  have  been  striving 
and  sacrificing,  believe  me,  that  by  that 
power  they  are  releasing  our  world  from 
that  pressure  under  which  it's  living  and 
are  overcoming.  We  pray  for  wealth  and 
beauty  that  we  know  we  can  not  own  and 
we  are  ever  asking  for  a  honey  sweet  return. 
but  God  will  make  It  bitter  till  we  learn 
that  with  fears  the  race  Is  won.  The  center 
of  the  Christian  church  ts  a  crucified  Lord. 
The  power  of  the  Christian  Church  U  In  the 
power  to  suffer.  And  the  Christian  church 
bears  that  witness  today  and  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  a  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  wiio  was  incorporated  Into 
that,  rendered  such  valiant  service  to  his 
fellow  men  and  women  and  In  union  with 
otir  blessed  Lord  proudly  gave  his  life.  Let 
us  rc:nember  that  love  Is  greater  than  death, 
and  good  greater  than  evil,  and  no  matter 
what  may  be  our  vocation  In  the  world.  BO 
matter  how  busy  we  may  be.  or  Independ- 
ently favored:  the  Chrtstlan  faith  Is  simple, 
majestic,  compelling.    And  the  greatest  and 
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the  simplest  have  drunk  from  the  well  of 
life  and  rendered  that  service  to  the  Saviour 
in  that  fellowship.  And  again,  we  have 
power  to  transmit  sympathy,  we  have  power 
to  give  strength  that  I  feel  is  so  splendidly 
exhibited  here  today  In  those  gentlemen 
who  have  come  from  Congress,  and  the  busy 
Governor  of  the  State,  have  come  here  to 
sustain  and  support  these  who  carry  this 
great  load  of  sorrow.  Yet.  today,  all  of  us 
know  the  tremendous  challenge  the  Chris- 
tian faith  remains.  No  matter  what  my 
work  may  be  what  does  my  life  mean  to 
God. 

Have  I  the  courage  to  put  It  In  his  hands 
and  let  the  future  take  care  of  Itself.     Am 
I  willing,   life  or   death,  as   a  good  soldier. 
to  cast  all  my  care  upon  him?    Am  I  willing 
to  Interpret  the  great  need  and  struggle  of 
the  present   world  history  In  terms  of  the 
pMt  and  Christ's  Kingdom,  and  place  that 
'at  the  very   center  of   all  my   life's  action. 
These  are  no  days  for  a  gospel  of  ease.    Hu- 
manity has  undertaken  a  great  task  and  we 
are   brothers.     Have   been   a   prime   example 
of    the   very    finest   exhibition   of    love   and 
strength  and  tenderness  and  Interest  help- 
ing toward  the  salvation  of  mankind.     And 
here  am  I.  Just  a  child  In  the  church  blessed 
by    It    and    sustained    by    It.      Hearing    with 
you  the  wonder  and  comfort  and  the  gran- 
deur of  the  personality  of  our  blessed  Lord 
and    the   comfort   of   His    holy   spirit.      And 
those  of  you  who  bear  great  strain  today, 
let  me  tell  you  that  the  greatest  teacher  that 
we  had  in  our  church  in  the  last  century 
said   thU:   The  greatest  healing  for  person- 
ality comes  from  worship,  comes  from  prayer, 
and  comes  from  the  Holy  Communion.    We 
must  enter  Into  that  for  the  release  of  our 
world  and  this  morning  as  I  was  quiet  here 
and   outdoors,    faces   that   were   different   in 
features,  marked  the  countries  from  which 
they  came;   the  sorrow,  the  reverence,  and 
the  relief   that   comes   with   it   because   he 
laid  his  hand  tenderly  on  them.     He  knew 
youth    and    knowledge.      He    died    for    you. 
The  Christian  faith  holds  the  key  for  the 
healing  of   our  world  today.     If  you  want 
to  help  our  world  let  us  again  renew  our 
loyalty  to  him.   the  captain  of  our  selfish- 
ness.    Com  nit  ourselves  to  him  and  reenllat 
hU  army  and  remain  his   faithful  soldiers 
and   servants,   and   for  a   lifetime.     I  have 
fought  a  good  fight.  I  have  kept  the  faith; 
henceforth  there  Is  laid  up  for  me  a  crown 
of  rlghtousness  which  the  Lord,  the  Right- 
eous Judge.t  shall  give  to  me  at  that  day  and 
are  known  to  me  only  but  to  all  those  who 
love    hU   apjjearance.     1   ask   you   quietly    if 
we  could  stand   for  Just  a   moment  or  two 
In  quiet  prayer,  everybody  making  his  con- 
tribution, for  the  Christian  Church  and  what 
It  meant  for  mankind  and  the  world  today 
and    all    that    he    has   done    In    a    Christian 
way  to  be  courteous  and  a  Christian  gentle- 
man. I  trust  in  the  service  of  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  Jesus  Christ. 

Lord's  Prayer:  "Our  Father,  who  art  In 
heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy  king- 
dom come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
It  Is  In  Heaven.  Give  us  this  day  our  dally 
bread.  And  forgive  us  our  trespasses,  as  we 
forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.  And 
lead  us  not  Into  temptation,  but  deliver  us 
from  evil.  For  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever. 
Amen." 

"Remember  Thy  servant.  O  Lord,  according 
to  the  favor  which  Thou  bearest  unto  Thy 
people,  and  grant  that,  increasing  In  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  Thee,  he  may  go  from 
strength  to  strength,  in  the  life  of  perfect 
service,  in  Thy  heavenly  kingdom;  through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  llveth  and  relgn- 
eth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ever,  one 
God.  world  without  end.     Amen. 

"I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven,  saying  unto 
me:  "From  henceforth  blessed  are  the  dead 
wno  die  In  the  Lord;  even  so  saith  the  Spirit; 
for  they  do  rest  from  their  labors.' 


"O  merciful  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  is  the  Resurrection  and  the 
Life;  In  whom  whosoever  belleveth,  shall  live, 
though  he  die;  and  whosoever  llveth.  and 
belleveth  in  Him.  shall  not  die  eternally; 
who  also  hath  taught  us.  by  His  holy  Apostle 
St.  Paul,  not  to  be  sorry,  as  men  without 
hope,  for  those  who  sleep  in  Him.  We  hum- 
bly beseech  Thee.  O  Father,  to  raise  us  unto 
the  life  of  righteousness;  that,  when  we  shall 
depart  this  life,  we  may  rest  In  Him;  and 
that,  at  the  general  Resurrection  In  the  last 
day.  we  may  be  found  acceptable  In  Thy 
sight;  and  receive  that  blessing,  which  Thy 
well-beloved  Son  shall  then  pronounce  to  all 
who  love  and  fear  Thee,  saying.  'Come,  ye 
blessed  children  of  my  Father,  receive  the 
kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world.'  Grant  this,  we  beseech 
Thee.  O  merciful  Father,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord.'    Amen. 

"Give  unto  us  O  Lord,  the  spirit  of 
strength  and  courage.  Let  not  any  shadow 
oppress  us.  Spirits  that  roam  to  darken 
the  light  for  which  we  have  to  live.  Help  us 
to  play  our  part  and  help  us  to  face  cou- 
rageously what  life  may  bring  them  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Pray  for  all 
men  In  the  service,  for  those  In  active  duty 
In  Korea,  the  sick,  the  wounded,  and  the 
prisoners  of  war  and  those  who  made  the 
supreme  sacrifice.  Almighty  and  merciful 
God.  look  down  In  love  and  pity  upon  all 
who  are  sick  and  wounded  and  those  who 
administer  unto  them,  on  all  prisoners  of 
war.  on  all  In  distress  pnd  anxiety,  and  give 
them  Thy  help  in  spirit  and  in  body.  We 
ask  It  In  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  our  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ.    Amen." 

Unto  God,  grace,  mercy,  and  protection 
permitting,  may  the  Lord  bless  and  keep  us, 
may  the  Lord  let  the  light  of  the  sunshine 
upon  you  and  give  you  his  peace,  now  and 
evermore.     Amen. 

Before  we  sing  our  last  solo,  I  would  like 
to  recite  to  you  his  larger  life  In  the  world. 
Karl    Stefan   was   elected   Representative   In 
the  United  States  Congress  of  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  of  Nebraska  in  1934,  which 
gave  him  17  years  of  continual  service.    He 
was    sympathetic     and    Interested     In    the 
Omaha,     Winnebago,     Ponca,     Stmtee,     and 
Slnux  Tribes.     They  resp'jnded  by  adopting 
him    Into    them.     He    gave    service    In    the 
national  legislature  over  a  long  period.    Also, 
he  was  appointed  on  one  of  the  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  showed 
a  particularly   constructive   Interest   in   de- 
velopment   of    cIvU    aviation.     In    law    en- 
forcement he  showed  Interest  In  the  Federal 
Bureau    of    Investigation;    and    also,    fought 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  foreign  serv- 
ice of  the  United  States.    Among  awards  and 
decorations  that  he  received  was  Honorary 
Brigadier  General  of  the  Philippine  National 
Volunteers.     He     received     the     Philippine 
Medal   of   Military  Merit   and   a  Meritorious 
Service  Medal.     A  National  Volunteer  of  the 
Philippines;   awarded  the  Philippine  Medal 
for    Service    In    the    Pacification    of    Luzon. 
Awarded  the  Cross  of  Eloy  Alfaro  for  the  Eloy 
Alfaro    International    Foundation    for    work 
on  the  Good  Neighbor  program.    The  Order 
of  National  Merit  Carlos   (Manuel  de  Ces- 
pedes)  of  Cuba.     He  was  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  a  veteran 
members  of  the  Military  Order  of  Caribou. 
He  received  from  the  National  University  of 
Washington  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws. 
He   was   a   congressional   adviser,   accredited 
to  the  International  Conference  In  San  Fran- 
cisco In  1946.  that  drafted  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations;  and  most  recently  as  a 
delegated    congressional     observer.     He    at- 
tended  the  San   Francisco  Conference  that 
assembled  to  sign  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with 
Japan. 

Organ  music:  Amy  Wolt. 
Vocal  solo:  The  Lord's  Prayer.  Mr.  Russell 
C.    Cxunmlngs    accompanied    by    Miss    Amy 
Wolt. 
Organ  music:  America. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  coNNBcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RECORD,  I  wish  to  include  a  column  enti- 
tled "Washington  Close-up,"  by  Carey 
Cronan,  which  appeared  in  the  Stamford 
Advocate  and  the  Bridgeport  Post.  This 
column,  by  simple  recording  of  his  days 
and  deeds,  pays  a  much -deserved  trib- 
ute to  my  colleague  from  Connecticut's 
Fourth  District.  Albeht  Morano.  In  his 
first  term  in  Congress,  Mr.  Morano  has 
not  only  earned  the  respect  of  his  col- 
leagues here  in  Washington,  but  has 
more  than  justified  the  faith  placed  in 
him  by  the  voters  of  Fairfield  County: 
Washington  Closx-Up 
(By  Carey  Cronan) 
Washington.  June  21. — The  nomination  of 
Repr^entatlve  Ai.bcxt  P.  Mosano.  Republi- 
can, of  Connecticut,  for  another  term  In  Con- 
gress is  regarded  by  many  as  tribute  to  the 
zeal  with  which  he  has  worked  on  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  during  the  last  2  years. 

Of  course,  having  served  as  executive  sec- 
retary  to  the  late  Dr.  Albert  Austin  and  Clare 
Boothe  Luce,  Representative  MoaANO  haa 
long  since  laid  down  deep  political  roots 
reaching  back  Into  the  early  thirties,  aU  of 
which  Is  recorded  In  his  little  notebooks. 

Although  his  vision  and  votes  have  not 
been  confined  to  Fairfield  County,  his  main 
attention  has  always  been  turned  primarily 
toward  the  area  which  he  serves. 

Representative  Morano  does  not  smoke, 
takes  an  occasional  social  glass,  and  when  In 
Washington  indulges  In  a  dally  afternoon 
work-out  in  the  House  gymnasium,  where  he 
punches  the  bag  and  enjoys  the  steam  baths. 
He  used  to  have  a  suite  In  the  Congressional 
Hotel,  but.  finding  that  too  expensive  after 
the  first  6  months,  he  moved  to  a  modest 
rooming  house  about  eight  blocks  from  the 
Capitol.  He  usually  rises  about  7  a.  m.  and 
walks  to  the  Capitol,  arriving  about  8:45 
a.  m.  He  can  be  found  many  mornings  sit- 
ting at  the  round  table  In  the  House  res- 
taurant with  GOP  colleagues  having  a  light 
breakfast  of  fruit  In  season  and  hot  cereal. 
He  never  drinks  coffee  unless  he  Is  at  home 
In  Greenwich,  when  he  Joins  his  wife  In 
a  morning  brew. 

TaiPS  AND  CAU.8 

Representative  Morano  says  he  has  been 
back  in  Connecticut  every  weekend  during 
the  last  2  years.  He  usually  answers  over  100 
phone  calls  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  re- 
ceives at  least  15  or  ao  visitors  at  his  Indian 
Harbor  home. 

Since  a  Member  of  Congress  Is  allowed  only 
160  minutes  a  month.  Senators  Included,  for 
official  phone  calls.  Representative  Morano 
finds  that  his  phone  bills  In  Washington  as 
well  as  at  home  eat  Into  his  own  salary  to  no 
little  extent.  He  figures  It  costs  him  about 
»350  a  month  to  live  In  Washington  and 
travel  back  and  forth  to  varlotis  functions  at 
which  he  Is  Invited  to  speak. 

HU  executive  secretary  is  John  P.  Baxter, 
of  Brldgejjort,  former  superintendent  of  the 
county  courthouse,  who  Is  a  quiet  but  effi- 
cient worker  for  his  boss  and  his  party.  The 
press  secretary  Is  Sidney  L.  Yudain.  of  New 
Canaan.  Miss  Alice  Hudxik,  who  worked  few- 
Governor  John  Lodge,  when  he  was  in  the 
House,  is  also  in  the  Morano  office  There 
Is  a  vacancy  for  another  stenographer,  and 
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Mr.  MoRANO  kopea  to  ftli  U^  position  soon 
with  a  girl  from  the  Stamford-Greenwich 
area,  but  so  far  he  hasnt  had  a  single  ap- 
plicant. Tte  ncv  KCretarT  would  stay  In 
Connecticut  until  alter  the  campaign  but 
would  be  on  the  oSclal  payroll  and  com«  to 
WashtBCtoB  la  tb«  tail  or  uaX  Jaoouy- 

The  Morano  office  gaU  about  100  letters  a 
djy  lii  thre«  mail  deliveries.  He  answers 
th«m  »n.  tlMmsb  wh«n  a  evntrvvtrnr  stirs 
up  a  flood  b*  rwoKtft  to  form  k»ners  from 
necessity. 

Be  mMoob  triBte^  the  faaally  car  to  Wtmii- 
tutton.  and  ttm  only  trsTCttag  exp«naaa  hi  la 
allov«d  hi  20  coits  a  mil*  for  a  round  trip 
Ixom  Grsacwlcli  once  a  iwitoo.  Mi*.  Mo- 
Xkno  haa  vlaited  Waakln^on.  aeveial  Umea. 
b  jt  prefers  tne  peace  of  tb»ii  Greenwich 
ttoae  to  the  Capttol  wbtrl. 

lacoao  iM  BOGSc 

Repr— entativa  Moa\MO  voted  against  Um 
1(153  raveuue  hUI.  He  has  favoxeil  the  Jca- 
B«n  amendment  to  approprtatlon  bins  pro- 
■riMng  tbat  26  percent  of  v«canctw  !n  de- 
purtments  caBBOt  be  filled  wrthowt  coogres- 
■tooBl  oocsent.  He  voted  to  slasli  >aoO.O00.- 
QHM  fvoca  the  Mutual  aecoritv  Act.  and  one 
oK  hi»  chief  acccaaptleb—eita  was  thm  Wo- 
rano  bill  removing  the  20-percent  admissions 
tiix  from  opera  performances,  municipal 
bathing  beaches,  dktweb,  fratcraal,  and  serv- 
tceaaen'B  caralrala.  sciioot  ccmctrtm,  and  oAtoer 
benefit  aSalra.  Be  foaii^t  smtaaaf Tally  to 
tikke  Uie  cxctee  tax  oA  of  Uectitc  aktavcra.  a 
nvove  whkOk  he  ficured  would  help  both  labor 
and  maaT^wraant  In  tbe  Scaoafard  and 
Brldceport  uta^  where  nost  Inatmmciita  at 
this  type  aee  Bade.  Be  aleo  amended  thtt 
Etefer^ee  Production  Act  to  atocddafa  down- 
payaaent  recntiremaBta  on  rooOBg  and  sMli^ 
lepaira  to  homei^  anfoUkcr  move  calculated 
to  aki  ladoatry  la  FalrfleM  Ooarkky. 

He  waa  the  only  meiaber  of  the  Connecti- 
cut detegatlon  who  refMueil  to  ae*  the  (tele- 
gatea  from  the  ao-caUcd  American  I^ace 
MoeaiiMBt,  whifCh  he  tanoided  as  Mnecow- 
koaplred  and  phcny.  He  waa  a  meaaber  d 
the  special  rotamlttee  which  stadted  th« 
lataraathMMl  Matetteka  Ooaf  aMnca  and  made 

Qopfter  foe  AaMvlcan  planta, 
Favoas  oomectCi 

Hepieaeiitatfve  Ifmuiro  has  always  beeu 
■a  acfrocate  of  price  controls,  and  he  at- 
tacked the  President  for  not  usla^  KMCii.  con- 
trols Immedlatety  after  the  Korean  attack. 
Be  feels  tliat  the  n'eaiitent.  by  refusing  to 
ase  EtecuUve  powers  to  set  up  such  controls, 
act  Inflation  Id  motfoc. 

Keeptns  to  the  slDKaa.  "Vear  a  bat."  wbldk 
tB  printed  on  hit  oOetal  stationery,  Bepre- 
sentstrre  Mtaairo  fousbt  for  the  perll-polnt 
■mendmeixt  to  the  reclptocal  trade  bIC  with 
•n  eye  on  aUttoc  the  batting  Industry  la  hla 
bome  State.  "Tbe  perfT  point  •nuKi^nf  our 
manufactiuers  to  obtain  relief,"  he  said. 
"It  U  necessary  to  our  MMUiufacturers  to 
obtain  rtitet"  ha  sakL  "It  Is  nseaasary  to 
our  pvoaparlty  and  helpe  to  kaep  cmpioyw 
■seat  up." 

When  SMia  oC  tha  Kety-thlzd  DieMoa 
mMfflaliiaa  of  eondtttnna  at  Camp  Plckatt» 
Va.,  Representative  Mobano  waa  the  flzat  to 
take  «p  the  rfwigFeselnraH  fkcht  for  Uaprore- 
aaenta.  and  he  htraaeW  nuAe  a  pessonal  vtslt 
to  tha  eaaap  to  Inspect  the  lastallatlott  and 
talk  with  the  National  Ouaid  men. 

Ha  waa  the  ftrat  Masnber  ol  rnnciiies  to 
mite  to  Seaetarr  o<  SSate  Dean  ^^t^'i'K—. 
argtnc  that  the  Itahaa  Peace  Treaty  be  re- 
Tlaed  so  aa  to  petal*  tb*  Italtaa 
to  arm  Itaelf  ai^  >o*n  tba  tree  vscrk^  ka 
dafenetva  battle  against  tha  Coaaaaaastst 
threat.  Sa  baa  also  baaa  sn  advocate  a< 
trea  wiartWine  in  TMeafea  aad  an  active  oppo- 
aant  ot  the 
bai.  which  ha 

teaUatlc.  and  unJoaC"    Ha  haa  been  a 
slstent  advocate  of  enta  te  all  apprcprtatloa 
blUa  and  ha  optoaad  tba  eceotlon  of  Pad- 


lielvste  Industry  bad  abeady  provided  rueh 
utilltlea.  He  faioced  ihm  uicreaaea  In  aor- 
cial-securlty  bei»<;&ta  iUter  Xh»  so-caUcd  so- 
daUzed-ntedlciac  cla\ise  was  removed.  He 
voted  la  lavor  at  Increased  paymenu  to  dta- 
abkad  veterans  who  need  attendant  care. 

He  odered  oim  of  the  ftrst  fair-trade  Mils. 
hot  the  HoiMe  later  adapted  oo*  proposed  by 
Bepreaentative  Johk  A.  McOorax.  Democrat 
Ot  Cosunectlcut,  which  Representative  Mo- 
■aao  nevertbelaia  supported.  He  is  the 
fourth  ranktoc  taentber  on  the  Cunuiilttce 
on  House  AdBonavtratloek. 

Secretary  Baxter  fl'<ares  the  office  has  han- 
dled at  least  2.(MX>  Teterana'  cases  since  Jan- 
nary  lA&l  and  perbapa  5.Q00  other  matters 
for  coouXltuentB. 

rtn  aaixutr 

On  tba  vall.'i  oX  the  MosiLMO  office  are 
many  photos,  among  them  Clare  Booths 
Luce.  Mlsa  Clare  Morano,  Labor  Conunls- 
ftioaer  Jotin  J.  K:.aii.  3am.  Lavltt,  Carl  Bri^ 
netto,  Samuel  C  Dernaan,  8gt.  Perry  H.  Sher- 
man. Justice  Rayooond  K.  Baldwin.  Gov.  Jobn 
Lodge,  former  Gov.  James  C.  Shannon,  the 
late  Gov.  James  U,  McConau^bey.  Bernard 
Bar\^cb.  BepreeeiitaUve  Joe  Martin.  Nicholas 
PaUadlno,  A.  Edward  Sandula.  Helen  War- 
nock.  Jinx  Palksnberg,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beniy 
Luce  III.  Pbllo  Rlxxuto.  On  the  deak  are 
p*wi*«a  of  Mr.  Moirano's  parents,  hla  wife,  and 
Mrs.  Luce. 

i-mm  fsaauta 

HUnerer  one  cf  the  most  strtkto^  adom- 
meirts  of  hla  ofllce  wan  Is  a  tewttmonlal 
given  to  Representative  Movako  an  October 
25,  1950,  In  Bridgeport  by  a  grotrp  of  labor 
officials  and  stewards.  Tt  ts  a  htige  white 
parcbment,  done  bi  cotored  letters  and  s\rtt- 
ably  firamed. 

It  bears  tbls  1  ascription : 

~We,  the  undersigned,  having'  examtned 
bla  record  aa  executive  secretary  to  two  Mem- 
bers of  Congxeas.  having  been  dtify  impressed 
with  hla  fine  record  as  chatrroan  of  tha 
Connecticut  Sta.e  TTnemployment  Compen- 
sation. Commls&ltm.  unanimously  endorse  for 
the  Congress  of  the  tmited  States  from  the 
Fourtb  Congresilonal  District  of  Fairfield 
County.  Stats  of  COnnecticat.  Aiaarr  P.  Mb- 
kAJiQ.  It  Is  an  honor  and  a  prtvllege  to  sup- 
port a  candidate  who  baa  tinsemahly  de- 
voted so  mucb  of  bis  nfe  to  ImpL-OTe  the 
standard  of  Itv:jig.  tbe  securtty,  and  the 
peace  of  t.>u»  working  people  of  America." 

The  dO  oflXc'als  who  signed  this  testi- 
monial are:  John  J.  CortelUnl.  Sylvester  J. 
Cboiko,  Raymond  A.  Mott.  Frank  Bonazso, 
lOke  Splnelll,  Oyde  E.  WUson.  Ttmy  Plsanl. 
Frank  A.  MaUeo,  Stanley  P.  Smith.  Anthony 
P.  PtigUsk  Jbaeph  P.  NapoU.  Raymond  B.  Val- 
entlne.^  George  Q-  Hegyl.  James  P.  Hoeey, 
Xiouls  A.  Olacoaomo.  Frank  Oernat.  Joeepb 
Ds  FaUce.  Leo  U  Donahue,  Irene  Benjamin. 
JQsapb  De  Gennaxo,  Olga  A.  Kraycalk,  Fran- 
caa  Scalzl.  Mrs.  .Cobn  Woessner.  John  Woess- 
aer.  Anthony  Mimnlno,  George  Ortno.  S.  P. 
Fslco.  Louis  P.  Santolannl,  Charles  Sdnto, 
Stanley  F.  Krlwlckl.  Anthony  8.  AzUo.  Phil 
Mbttola.  O.  J.  ISiipe.  Robert  E.  KUpstrlck. 
X.  J.  Bucak.  Gbitrles  BSImkowskl. 

From,  tbe  Amolcan  PMeratUm  of  Labor: 
Frank  Mbaaahcil.  Daniel  Han  n  on.  Fred 
Dobbs.  Domenldc  Cdo.  Joseph  Mltola.  Frank 
RngfiBlnstt.  Samuel  Ootto.  MXkc  Solemene. 
Jbbn  Vblpc.  X.  Petttsen.  James  Ptsdteni, 
ZAutt  Sontran.  Pbtsr  Tanmrsst  and  Attorney 
P*"***  K.  Brennfis.  Jr..  labor  counselor. 

BKS  a 

Tha  Maay  social 
whtcb  Msprasaatatlva 
attend  both  la  ^\ 
cat,  have  taasi 


they  we  ilrlr^  Such  Is  the  case  with  mos% 
Members  of  Coi^ress.  particulaily  tbosa 
wbo  live  within  several  hours  Uaiel  dl&tar.c« 
ol  WMblQ«toa. 

HATKUCAI.  r06T 

RJght  now.  besides  the  dlfBcnftles  of  op- 
erating his  own  campaign  for  reeJectlon. 
Representative  Moii.*!«o  la  msnagtng  the  Ital- 
ian-American section  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee.  In  this  poet  he  will  direct 
campaigns  fn  some  1»  States,  where  there 
are  large  ItaUan -American  poptilatlons. 


Tbret  TVidtkBil  GnaranBek  of  Goo4 
RaaalU  in  Ws^ffctr — TW  RapaU^ 
UA    frtciBct     JftAai    ol    Grc&tct 


Naval  Medical  Center  and  lately  has 
from    a   back    ailsasat.    w^hlch   ssst  hfcB   to 
Onmrnidx  iMapMai  fer  a  (rv  daysL 
■a  tnJP9*  auMtlas  paopM.  ha  aaja   but 

because    tbe   aflalra    are    so    numerous   and 
often  so  close    ri  qiiIImii.  ha  doso  ftad  that 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

or  orrro 

m  TH£  BOL'SE  OF  REFRISXNTATIVXS 

SutwrdmTf,  Jmns  28,  19S2 

Mrs.  BOLTOK.  Mr.  BiDcakcr.  vbea 
tlM  rank  and  fike  of  political  party  work- 
ers are  atort,  actlTe.  and  deeply  Inter- 
ested in  the  insues  d  the  day,  then  we 
hare  food  contfttions  for  a  proapertny 
democracy.  I  vxTuld  lUoe  to  tnctade  in 
the  RiccHU  an  article  \xs  RajonozKi  Moley 
in  Newsweek  which  describes  a  recent 
Bieetliw  ol  Repuhtkan  prccinci  workers 
in  Qeveland  under  the  reaaarkable  lead« 
ersliip  of  owr  Cuyahofra  County  chah"- 
raan.  the  Hon  Oeorse  Bender,  our  execn- 
tlre  chairman.  A.  L.  DeMaiorfbus,  and 
two  leaders  from  the  national  committee, 
Albert  B.  Herman  and  John  D  DaGrosa. 

"No  other  orianizakian  in  the  cotuitry 
would  dare  to  attcaapt  nch  a  meeilnc,'* 
was  the  proud  eoonnent  of  sovie  of  tbd 
taleuted  leadership  which  caDed  the  pre- 
ctnct  workers  together  In  the  hnge  Pubhe 
Square  B&usic  HaH  on  one  of  oar  hottest 
siimmex  eveuintu.  Bui  other  organioa- 
tiona  can  and  must  take  just  aueh  stepa 
to  give  dhectkai  and  ootiet  to  the  enar- 
■tooi  upeurse  of  enUiiwIaiidi  whteh  wr 
loeal  party  workers  are  showhigr  for  the 
lot)  in  the  campaign  ahead. 

TXie  article  follows: 

mssawwa^su  Maw  Awa   Wostaw 
(By  Raymond  Moley) 

Last  week  In  Cleveland  I  attended  the  most 
inspiring  political  meeting  I  can  remember. 
I  was  a  speaker  but  that  certainly  viras  not 
tbe  reason  for  the  Inspiration.  In  fact,  tba 
Interesting  tUlng  about  tbe  meeting  waa 
not  tbe  speakers  or  anything  tbat  happened 
on  the  stage.  There  was  no  candidate  for 
President,  no  Ooremor,  no  Senator  there. 
There  were  no  so-called  atars  of  the  stags 
and  screen.  But  hardened,  experienced 
political  reporters  In  tbefr  stories  the  next 
day  used  superlatives  to  describe  tbe  affair. 

It  was  s  meeting  of  the  precinct  woikeis 
tf  tbe  ctty.  There  are  S,000  or  more  such 
actfre  woikeia  In  tbe  city  and  to  tbe  amaar- 
ment  of  everyone.  9.000  can>c. 

TIM  Bepnbncan  organ  laatloa  tbat  called 
tbe  meeting  vras  tempting  providence  for 
n»ny  reasons.  Is  fart  Covaty  Cbalrmaa 
Bawaaa  saM  wttb  ^osttflaM*  prttft  that  a« 
other    orgnnMatton    la 

thlag  a  potttteal   Isadsr  *«adl  la 
croad  la  a  big  haOk  batwtth: 

they  held  this  taa  a  I 
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They  had  no  riajor  political  figure  aa  a  draw« 
Ing  card:  It  wis  early  In  the  campaign  year, 
and  a  party  out  of  power  had  no  patronage 
whip  to  help.  For  the  hundred-thousand- 
odd  Federal  workers,  the  30.000  State  em- 
ployees, and  the  12.000  city  Jobholders  are  all 
working  for  Eemocrats  In  Ohio  snd  Cleve- 
Isnd.  And  to  make  matters  still  more  dif- 
ficult. Mother  Nature  assigned  the  hottest 
and  most  huoild  weather  of  the  year. 

But  things  like  this  don't  Just  happen. 
A  lot  of  thliigs  have  been  happening  In 
nepubllcan  circles  In  Cleveland  of  which 
Republicans  elsewhere  should  take  note. 
Back  in  1950  in  the  Taft  campa.gn  for  Sen- 
ator there  developed  a  habit  of  cooperation 
between  volu;iteers  and  professionals.  It 
was  recognized  on  all  sides  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  a(<  r  really  vital,  effective  or- 
ganization neiKled  auxiliary  forces  Just  as 
the  Democratic  Party  has  had  its  political 
labor  groups  for  a  good  many  years.  In 
abort,  the  Republican  Party  had  the  bus  and 
the   driver,    but    It   needed    passengers. 

The  clash  Ix'tween  volunteers  and  profes- 
sionals that  vrecked  the  Willkie  campaign 
haa  been  avoiced  in  Cleveland  by  reasonable 
adjustments  agreed  upon  by  all  concerned. 
One  of  the  vc  lunteers.  a  buslnesaman  who 
uas  never  active  In  polltlca  before,  outlined 
to  me  the  principles  that  have  been  followed 
In  this  great  cooperative  effort.  In  the  first 
place,  it  haa  b<^en  recognised  that  the  legally 
constituted  R-jpubllcan  organization  Is  the 
only  proper  and  effective  means  for  the  ex- 
pression of  p)lltlcal  effort.  The  volunteer 
needs  the  direction  of  experienced  poli- 
ticians The  iwUtlclan  needs  the  enthuslsm 
of  the  volunteer.  Next,  the  volunteer  group 
can  be  starte<l  by  the  appointment  by  the 
organization  c  }unty  chairman  of  an  advisory 
committee  of  civic  leaders.  The  latter  can 
confirm  and  Ir  terpret  to  volunteers  through- 
out the  comn  unity  the  methods,  purposes, 
and  leadershl))  of  the  regular  organization. 
The  volunteer  organization  can  function 
best  if  It  avolils  group  or  p>ersonal  publicity. 
The  organization  should  get  all  the  public 
credit  marks. 

A  very  active  advisory  comipittee  of  13 
men  and  women  of  the  county  has  been 
created.  Thete  are  representative  of  all 
points  of  vlevi  in  the  Republican  Party,  as 
well  aa  of  corservatlve  opinion  outside  the 
party.  Prom  this  group  committees  have 
been  created,  one  to  raise  money  for  the 
regular  organ  nation,  one  on  strategy,  and 
one  on  creat  ng  and  energizing  staff  and 
volunteer  groups. 

The  leaders  on  both  sides,  the  volunteers 
and  the  regul  irs.  have  agreed  that  the  peo- 
ple who  are  U'  be  featured  this  year  are  not 
so-called  big  fhots  but  the  precinct  workers. 
Upon  them  n  ust  rest  the  ultimate  respon- 
sibility. The;  are  the  onea  who  deliver  the 
Tote.  They  a-e  the  indispensable  men  and 
women.  For  no  matter  what  candidate 
emerges  from  the  show  In  Chicago,  no  mat- 
ter how  wise  the  platform  may  be,  no  matter 
how  much  ra<:lo  and  television  time  Is  used, 
or  how  much  press  support  Is  enlisted,  the 
ultimate  result  will  depend  ujxjn  the  men 
and  women  In  the  ranks.  That  1^  why  the 
Cleveland  meeting  was  so  significant. 


Korean  Costs  Hifh  Bat  We're  Learning 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALirosNiA 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  call  t.ie  attention  of  the  House  to 
another  editorial  written  by  the  distin- 


guished publisher  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Mirror,  Mr.  Virgil  Pinkley: 

KoaxAW  Costs  High  Bxrr  Ws'sz  LaASwrwo 

Before  dawn  3  years  ago  today  the  North 
Koreans  Invaded  South  Korea  across  the 
thirty-eighth  paraUel.  Out  of  that  Sovlet- 
sponsored  aggreaslon  has  grown  tbe  weirdest 
war  the  United  States  has  ever  fought.  We 
aren't  getting  anyplace  In  Knrea  and  wa 
don't  know  how  to  get  out  of  there. 

Nevertheleas.  the  United  Statea  made  the 
right  decision  when  It  entered  the  Korean 
war.  The  Mirror  said  so  then  and  It  stlU 
says  so. 

Let's  add  up  the  Korean  score  a  bit.  First, 
the  cost.  The  United  States  has  suffered 
110.000  casualties,  including  nearly  10.000 
killed.  We  have  spent  some  •10,000,000,000 
for  war  supplies.  Total  U,  N.  casualties  have 
been  about  420.000,  of  whom  300,000  were 
South  Koreans.  The  little  republic  has  paid 
a  sta^erlng;  price  for  Its  Independence. 

Second,  what  has  Korea  done  to  this  coun- 
try? Plenty.  It  has  made  us  realize  that  the 
Beds  are  real  aggressors.  Because  of  It  we 
have  started  a  tremendous  rearmament  pro- 
gram that  digs  deep  Into  the  pockets  of 
every  one  of  us.  We  have  formed  the 
Atlantic  Pact,  hoping  to  prevent  a  similar 
attack  In  Europe. 

We  have  started  to  rearm  our  World  War 
II  enemies,  and  we  find  ourselves  openly  at 
war  with  Communist  China. 

Korea  has  taught  us  something  else,  too. 
Our  old  overconfident  belief  that  American 
weapons  can  beat  anybody  in  the  world, 
hands  down,  has  been  badly  Jarred.  Growth 
of  Red  air  strength  and  the  excellence  of  the 
Red  Jets  are  disturbing.  Yet  It  Is  good  be- 
cause we  are  learning  our  lesson  whUe  there 
is  still  time. 

This  has  turned  Into  an  air  war  while 
we've  been  haggling  with  the  Reds  In  the 
Panmunjom  peace  tent.  Some  fresh  sta- 
tistics by  the  Aircraft  Industries  Association 
give  an  Idea  of  our  ovm  tremendous  air  ef- 
fort. United  States  Navy  aircraft  have  deliv- 
ered more  bombs  and  rocket  tonnage  In 
Korea  than  they  did  In  all  of  World  War  H. 
Army  helicopters  have  brought  more  than 
4,500  combat  casualties  out  of  the  front  lines. 
And  Pacific  airlift  planes  have  fiown  mors 
than  11,000  round  trips  across  the  ocean. 

In  all  this  reviewing  we  must  remember 
another  factor:  what  might  have  happened  If 
we  hadn't  gone  Into  Korea.  It  Is  what  makes 
tbe  whole  effort  worth  while. 

Weary  as  we  are.  and  bafllled  by  the  lack 
of  a  finishing  point,  never  forget  that  the 
Reds  have  not  started  further  military  ag- 
gression any  where  since  we  met  their  chal- 
lenge in  Korea. 

We  have  paid  high  for  our  experience  In 
Korea.  But  we  have  learned  lessons  that 
may  have  saved  us  much  more  in  lives,  money 
and  freedom.  Now  we  r«illze  that  the  Reds 
are  cunning  and  powerful  fighters,  splendid- 
ly equipped.  We  know  that  they  are  spurred 
on  by  almost  fanatical  devotion  to  a  cause. 
Mainly  we  have  learned  that  to  survive  In 
the  san-.e  world  with  them  we  must  be 
strong  and  ready.  They  respect  strength  and 
nothing  else. 


Anthrax  and  Imported  Bone  Meal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  L  MILLER 

or  KSBSASKA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  ElKPRESKNTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  2S.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Rscoao,  I  include  the  regu- 


lations proposed  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  on  importa- 
tion of  raw  bone  meal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  regu- 
lations proposed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  should  be  adopted.  There 
is  only  one  complaint  I  would  make — 
and  that  is  it  comes  30  years  too  late. 
There  have  been  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  cases  of  anthrax  brought  into 
this  country  through  importation  of  Im- 
properly treated  bone  meal.  In  the  past 
bone  meal,  either  used  for  feed  or  ferti- 
lizer, required  a  temperature  of  156*  P. 
This  temperature  is  not  sufficiently  high 
to  kill  the  spores  of  anthrax  and  perhaps 
other  diseases  which  afflict  animals. 

The  new  regulations  require  that  bone 
meal  be  heated  to  a  minimum  of  20 
pounds  of  steam  pressure  for  at  least  an 
hour  at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than 
250°  F.  This  applies  to  all  Imported  bone 
meal,  whether  it  is  used  as  a  fertilizer  or 
as  feed  for  domestic  animals. 

I  am  satisfied  the  new  regulations  will 
prevent  the  further  importation  of  the 
anthrax  disease  into  the  United  States. 
They  should  be  adopted. 

The  regulations  follow: 

United  Statks  DzpAarMENT  or  AoaiCTn.TTnut, 
BuucAU  or  Animal  Inditstst  (9  C.  F.  B. 
Pt.  95) 

BANrrasT  contsol  or  antmal  BmoimcTS  (zx- 

CEPT  CASINOS),  AND  RAT  AND  STSAW,  OfTSKSO 
rOB  XNTXT  DfTO  THB  TrNITID  STATXS — MOTIO 
or   PB0P08XD  AMENDMENTS 

Notice  is  hereby  given  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  4  (a)  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedure  Act  (6  U.  8.  C.  1008 
(a) )  that  the  Secretary  of  Agrictilture,  pur- 
suant to  authority  conferred  upon  blm  by 
section  a  of  the  act  of  February  3,  1903.  aa 
amended  (sec.  2,  33  Stat.  793,  as  amended. 
21  U.  S.  C.  Ill),  Is  considering  amendments 
to  the  regulations  governing  the  sanitary 
control  of  animal  byproducts  (except  cas- 
ings), and  hay  and  straw,  offered  for  entry 
into  the  United  Stotes  (9  C.  F.  R.,  p.  9S,  as 
amended ) ,  as  follows : 

1.  Section  96.1  (1)  would  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  ( 1 )  Bone  meal :  'Bone  meal'  means  ground 
animal  bones  and  hoof  meal  and  horn  meal." 

2.  Section  96.11  would  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  96.11.  Bones,  horns,  and  hoofs  for 
trophies  or  museums:  Clean,  dry  bones, 
horns,  and  hoofs,  that  are  free  from  undrled 
pieces  of  hide,  flesh,  and  sinew  and  are  of- 
fered for  entry  as  trophies  or  for  consign- 
ment to  museums  may  be  imported  without 
other  restrictions." 

3.  Section  95.12  (c)  would  be  amended  by 
changing  the  first  sentence  to  resd  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(c)  They  Ehall  be  handled  at  the  estab- 
lishment under  the  direction  of  an  inspec- 
tor in  a  manner  to  guard  against  the  dis- 
semination of  anthrax,  foot-and-mouth  dis- 
ease, and  rinderpest,  and  tbe  bags,  burlap, 
or  other  containers  thereof,  before  leaving 
tbe  establishment,  shall  be  disinfected  by 
best  or  otherwise,  as  directed  by  the  Chief 
of  Bureau  or  burned  at  the  establishment." 

4.  Present  section  95  14  would  be  revoked. 
Present  section  95. 13  would  be  redeaigr>ated. 
"Section  95 14"  and  would  be  amended  to 
read  as  foUovrs: 

"Sbc.  95  14  Blood  meal,  tankage,  and  stmS- 
lar  products  for  use  as  fertlllaer  or  sntmsl 
feed:   requirements  for  entry — 

Dried  blood,  or  l>lood  meal,  longs  or  tfJut 
organs,  tankage,  meat  meal,  wool  waste,  voct 
manure,  and  similar  prodocts  for  use  as  fer- 
tlllaer cr  as  feed  for  domest>c  smiiiTaits  tttaU 
not  be  imparted  unleas  sucb  prodars^— 
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"(•>  Originated  In  and  were  shipped  from 
a  country  not  declared  by  the  Secretary  of 

Agriculture   to   be   Infected   with   foot-and- 
mouth  disease  or  rinderpest;  or 

"(b)  Are  accompanied  by  the  certWcate 
of  a  consular  ofBcer  showing  that  In  the 
proeew  of  manufacture  the  particular  prod- 
uct waa  heated  throughout  to  a  temperature 
ot  not  lew  than  I56«  F.  (68.90  C.) ." 

5.  A  new  section  96.13  would  be  added  to 
read  aa  follows: 

•'Sbc.  95.13.  Bone  meal  for  use  as  fertilizer 
or  as  feed  for  domestic  animals;  require- 
ments for  entry:  Steamed  or  degelatlnlzed 
or  special  steamed  bone  meal,  which.  In  the 
normal  process  of  manufacture,  has  been  pre- 
pared by  heating  bone  under  a  minimum  of 
ao  pffnndf  s^eam  preasrure  for  at  least  1  bottr 
at  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  250"  P. 
(121»  C),  may  be  imported  without  further 
restnctlooa  for  use  as  fertilizer  or  a£  feed 
for  domestic  animals  If  such  products  are 
free  from  pieces  ol  bone,  hide,  flesh,  and 
Btnew  and  contain  no  more  than  traces  of 
hair  and  wool.  Bone  meal  for  use  as  fer- 
tilizer or  as  feed  for  domestic  animals  which 
does  not  meet  these  requirements  will  not  be 
eligible  for  entry." 

The  ptarpoee  of  the  foregoing  proposed 
amendments  is  to  restrict  the  entry  of  all 
animal  bones.  Including  crushed  bones,  to 
be  used  as  fertilizer  or  as  feed  for  domestic 
animals;  to  permit  the  entry  of  such  bones 
only  wlmi  oonslc^wd  to  an  estabUshment  ap- 
jvoved  by  the  Department  for  handling  and 
further  processing  In  a  manner  to  prevent 
the  (itasfmlnatir'n  of  antlirax.  foot-and- 
moutb  diseaae.  and  rinderpest;  to  permit  the 
entry  of  specially  treated  bone  meal  (In- 
eluding  hoof  meal  and  horn  meal)  which 
has  been  treated  in  a  manner  to  assure  the 
destruction  of  any  anthrax  spores  present  In 
such  product;  to  prohibit  the  entry  of  any 
other  bone  meal  (Including  hoof  meal  and 
horn  meal)  for  use  as  fertiliser  or  as  feed  for 
domestic  animals  which  does  not  meet  these 
requirements;  snd  to  impose  stricter  require- 
ments upon  the  Importation  of  tankage,  meat 
meal,  wool  waste,  wool  manure  and  similar 
product*  than  are  presently  Imposed. 

Any  person  who  wtehce  to  submit  written 
data  or  arguments  concerning  the  proposed 
amendments  may  do  ao  by  filing  them  wltn 
the  Chief.  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry.  Agrl- 
eoltural  Reeearch  Administration,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C.  within  30  days  after  the  date  of 
publication  at  thla  notice  In  the  Federal 
Baglster. 

Done  at  Washington,  D.  C-,  this  13th  day  cf 
June  1962. 

Ca&BLas  P.  Bkankam. 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


Danger  of  laflation  It  Real  and  Carrent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUfif  OP  REPRESELNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
fense Production  Act,  as  it  passed  the 
House  on  Thursday,  proposes  to  weaken 
a  number  of  provisions  of  existing  law 
with  respect  to  economic  stabilization. 

In  my  opinion,  all  of  these  weakening 
provisions  are  dangerous  in  that  they  are 
an  invitation  to  additioual  inflation.  If 
the  time  were  available,  I  should  like  to 
discuss  a  number  of  them  in  detail  and 
point  out  their  dangers  to  our  defense 
program  which  must  have  a  stable  econ- 
omy for  its  efficient  prosecution. 


But  since  my  time  is  limited  I  want 
particularly  to  call  attention  to  one  pro- 
vision that  would  strike  a  cruel  blow  at 
every  family  in  America.  It  would  strike 
a  cruel  blow  by  sending  our  hi^h  food 
costs  even  higher. 

When  prices  go  sky  high  the  average 
American  fs.mily  can  go  without  a  great 
many  things.  The  consumer  can  get 
along  without  a  new  car,  without  a  tele- 
vision set.  without  new  clothes,  or  fur- 
niture. But  there  is  no  way  that  the 
consumer  can  stop  buying  food  and  wait 
for  prices  to  come  down.  So  if  we  in  the 
Congress  pass  a  law  that  will  permit 
higher  food  prices  we  are  adding  im- 
mediately and  directly  to  the  cost  of 
living.  We  are  handing  the  constraier 
a  bill  that  he  cannot  escape  or  avoid. 

At  the  puisent  time  our  per  capita  out- 
put of  food  in  the  United  States  is  higher 
than  ever  b«;fore  in  our  history.  We  have 
an  ample  supply  of  fibers — so  ample  in 
fact  that  the  textile  industry  for  months 
has  been  lamenting  the  soft  market.  We 
are  in  good  shape,  so  far  as  supplies  are 
concerned,  on  many  of  our  daily  cost  of 
living  items. 

Now  if  we  could  trust  in  the  worlcing 
of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  as  so 
many  opponents  of  direct  controls  have 
been  urging  us  to  do.  we  could  expect  a 
reasonable  price  level  for  all  of  these 
commodities.  But  is  that  the  fact  of  the 
case  today?  No.  just  the  opposite  is  true. 
Pood  prices,  for  a  great  many  items,  are 
at  an  all-time  peak.  The  same  is  true  of 
most  cost  of  living  items.  Right  now 
more  than  half  of  the  things  that  the 
average  faixiily  buys  are  selling  at  their 
peak  price.  They  are  pushing  on  the 
ceilings  and  if  we  in  Congress  open  the 
way  they  will  go  even  higher. 

An  additional  20  percent  of  the  things 
ttiat  go  to  make  up  the  cost  of  living 
Index  are  within  2  percent  of  their  peak. 

AH  of  these  facts  indicate  clearly  that 
the  danger  of  inflation  is  by  no  means 
past.  All  of  these  facts  indicate  the 
danger  of  inflation  is  real  and  current. 

Only  recently  the  Labor  Department 
published  figures  showing  what  it  costs 
the  average  city  family — a  family  of  four 
persons — to  live  on  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate scale  In  34  of  our  larger  cities.  In 
only  three  of  thee e  cities  can  the  average 
family  come  out  on  a  budget  of  less  than 
$4,000  a  year.  In  Mobile.  Ala.,  the  fam- 
ily budget  Is  $3,969.  In  New  Orleans. 
La.,  it  Is  $3,812.  And  in  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  It  is  $3,960.  Por  the  other  31  cities 
the  figure  exceeds  $4,000  a  year. 

In  looking  over  the  tabulation  of  fam- 
ily living  costs  it  is  signiiicant  that  Mo- 
bile, Ala.,  is  the  second  city  from  the 
top  in  its  cost  of  food.  The  average  fam- 
ily in  Mobile  spends  $1,401  a  year  out  of 
its  budget  for  food  and  the  family  in 
Savannah.  Ga..  spends  $1,409.  In  only 
one  city  of  the  34  is  the  food  budget  less 
than  $1,300  a  year  and  that  is  in  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.,  where  the  cost  is  $1,296. 

On  the  average  food  accounts  for 
about  one-third  of  the  average  city  fam- 
ily's annual  expenditure.  That  makes  It 
especially  important  that  we  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  keep  food  prices  from 
going  any  higher. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Congress  can 
ill  afford  to  pass  higher  food  prices  on  to 
the  consuming  public  at  a  time  like  this 


when  food  looms  so  lar^e  in  the  livlnc 
cost  of  the  average  family. 

I  should  like  to  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  the  report  of  living  costs  of  the 
average  family  of  four  in  34  of  our  larger 
cities  to  which  I  have  referred.  Even 
the  most  casuiil  study  of  this  table  will 
show  the  importance  of  keeping  a  Light 
rein  on  living  costs  at  the  present  time: 
[From  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  Month- 
ly  Labf>r   Review.  May    1952] 

CiTT   WocKZR  s  Family   Buoan  ros  Octussb 
1951 

The  annual  coat  of  a  "modest  but  ade- 
quate" level  of  living  for  a  4-persri!i  ortMn 
family  at  October  1951  priceK  ranj^ed  from 
$3,813  In  New  Orleans  to  •4.454  In  Wsshlof- 
ton.  D.  C.  according  to  latest  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  estimates  of  the  ctty  work- 
er's family  budiret  In  S4  larcre  cities.  Cost  of 
goods  and  serTloes  alone  (exclusive  of  per- 
sonal taxes,  social  security  deductions,  life 
Insurance.  and  occupations!  expenses) 
ranged  from  •3.441  In  New  Orleans  tf)  ••3  965 
in  Wsshlnffton  Estimates  of  dollar  costs  at 
U\e  total  budtret  and  ma^or  components  and 
relative  differences  among  cities  are  given  In 
the  accompanying  table. 

Tfi*  goods  and  serrloee  Included  In  this 
budj?et  describe  a  V'«tt-«'n  ot  llvln*^  cttarmo- 
tertetlc  of  urban  areas  In  the  pre -Wo  rid  War 
n  period.  For  nearly  sll  of  the  »4  cities. 
the  19&1  estimates  repreeent  an  Ino-ease 
in  the  cost  of  these  goods  and  servleee  of 
between  40  and  SO  percent  since  the  first 
pricing  of  the  >jadget  In  March  194fl 

The  city  worker's  family  budget  was  de- 
signed to  determine  how  much  it  costs  a 
4-peT8on  urt>an  family  to  obtain  the  goods 
and  services  It  requires  to  mslntaln  a  lerel 
of  adequate  living  aocordlrjg  to  prewar  stand- 
ards prevailing  In  the  large  cities  of  the 
United  States.'  The  list  of  Items  Included 
In  the  budget  was  developed  for  a  family  of 
four  composed  of  a  father,  a  housewife  not 
^Infuily  employed,  and  two  children  under 
15  years  of  ape  '  Although  this  Is  frenerally 
larger  than  the  average-alBe  family  In  larf e 
cities  at  any  one  time,  sbout  half  of  tirban 
families  reach  this  size  during  the  family 
existence. 

The  budget  does  not  show  how  an  average 
family  actually  spends  Its  money.  Neither 
does  It  show  how  families  should  spend  their 
money.  Rather.  It  Is  the  total  cost  of  a 
representative  list  of  goods  and  services  con- 
sidered necessary  by  urban  families  to  pro- 
vide for  health,  eftclency,  the  nurture  of 
children,  and  participation  In  social  and 
community  activities.  Information  on  how 
the  average  family  actually  spends  Its  money 
Is  obtained  In  stirveys  of  spending  and  sav- 
ings which  are  made  at  Intervals  by  the 
Bureau. 

Bxnxsrr  coMPONwrra 

Variations  in  iiousing  costs,  in  the  budget, 
which  are  based  on  rental  units  only,  ac- 
counted for  most  of  the  oo«t  dlAereuces  be- 
tween cities.  Housing  costs  ranged  from 
•681  In  New  Orleans  to  91. 034  In  Washington, 

•  For  a  full  explanation  of  the  budget  con- 
cepts and  development  see  BL8  Bulletin  No. 
927.  Workers'  Budgets  In  the  United  States 
and  Bulletta  No.  loai.  Family  Bud^t  of  City 
Worker.  October  1950,  which  contain  all 
previous  estimates  of  the  budget  costs  snd 
are  reprinted  from  araclea  In  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review.  February  1948  (p.  133)  and 
February  1951  (p.  152).  respccUvely. 

'  Budgets  for  city  worker  families  of  other 
sizes  have  not  been  calculated.  It  Is  esti- 
mated that,  to  attain  the  same  level  of  liv- 
ing, a  a-pcrson  family  would  need  to  spend 
for  goods  and  services  about  65  percent  of 
the  amount  spent  by  a  4-person  family;  a 
3-perBcra  family,  about  M  percent:  a  5-person 
family,  about  114  percent;  and  a  6-person 
family,  about  128  percent. 
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D.  C.  ReniAl  rate*  for  ft-room  dwellings 
which  meet  the  standard  specified  for  the 
budget  werii  obtained  from  comprehensive 
surveys  of  bousing  characteristics  and  rents 
made  by  thf  Bureau  between  November  1949 
and  Februa7  1950.  Estimates  of  the  ave- 
rage rent  in  the  1961  city  worker's  family 
budget  wer;  made  by  applying  to  theae 
rental  rates  the  change  In  the  Bureau's  rent 
Index  from  the  survey  date  to  October  1951 
for  each  city. 

For  most  cities,  housing  costs  Increased 
from  a  to  "  percent  between  Octotwr  1950 
and  October  1961.  The  greatest  increasee 
were  found  In  Milwaukee  (10  percent).  Ban 
Francisco,  und  Los  Angeles  (about  9  per- 
cent), and   Portland,  Oreg.   (7  percent.)* 

The  cost  of  gas,  electricity,  heating  fuel, 
water,  refr  gerators.  and  stoves  was  in- 
cluded in  the  housing  estimates.  When  any 
o'  these  Items  was  not  included  in  the  re- 
ported cont-'-act  rent  of  a  dwelling  unit,  the 
annual  cost  of  each  facility  was  added,  so 
that  the  estimated  average  housing  costs  are 
comparable  between  cities  The  heating  fuel 
Included  vts  a  kind  commonly  used  in  the 
locality — th'!  amount  allowed  depending  on 
the  climate 

While  cities  with  warmer  climates  require 
less  fuel  generally,  housing  costs  in  Hous- 
ton, one  of  the  warmest  cities,  were  equal  to 
those  In  MLwaukee,  one  oX  the  coldest  cltlas. 


•Rent  controls  were  lifted  in  December 
1950  in  Los  Angeles  and  Portland  and  at  the 
end  of  September  1951  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
which  Is  included  In  the  Ban  Francisco  area 
rent  samph.  Rent  controls  bad  previously 
been  lifted  as  follows:  Blrralnghana.  May 
1950:  Housxjn.  October  1949;  JacksonvlUe. 
August  194U:  Milwaukee.  May  1960;  Mobile. 
Muy  1950;  Ylorfolk.  March  1960  (recon trolled 
October  19.M):  Richmond.  June  19S0;  Loe 
Angeles  su  }urbs.  November  1949  to  June 
1950:  Vlrglria  tuburbe  of  Washington.  D.  C. 
June  1950. 


and  were  exceeded  only  Is  Washington  and 
Richmond.  However,  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
bile— two  other  cities  with  warm  climate*^ 
did  have  the  lowest  housing  costs. 

In  contrast  to  the  wide  variation  In  hous- 
ing costs,  relatively  UtUe  difference  wa« 
found  in  food  costs  between  clUea.  Except 
for  local  taxes,  the  factors  which  affect  food 
prices  tend  to  make  them  uniform  from  city 
to  city  In  contrast  to  the  more  local  char- 
acter of  the  factor*  affecting  housing.  The 
total  cost  of  the  food  budget  ranged  from 
•1.396  in  Milwaukee  to  •1.409  In  Savannah, 
a  difference  of  8.7  percent.  Cities  having 
the  highest  food  costs — Savannah,  MobUe, 
Atlanta.  Seattle,  and  Birmingham — were 
among  those  In  which  a  3-percent  State  sale* 
tax  on  foods  was  In  effect.  Of  the  12  cities 
with  lowest  total  food  costs,  only  Kansas 
City  had  a  sales  tax  on  groceries. 

The  cost  of  aU  other  goods  and  services 
(excluding  housing  and  food)  ranged  from 
$1,453  in  Philadelphia  to  •1.646  in  SeatUe. 
This  component  of  the  city  worker's  family 
budget  Includes  oost  of  dothmg.  housefur- 
nishings.  transportation,  medical  care,  per- 
sonal care,  household  operation,  reading, 
recreation,  tobacco,  education,  gifts,  and 
contributions,  and  miscellaneous  expenses. 

In  determining  the  specific  list  of  Items 
considered  necessary  for  a  modest  but  ade- 
quate level  of  living,  scientific  standards 
were  used,  when  available,  as  a  starting 
point.  The  largest  expenditure  group — 
food — was  based  on  nutritional  requirements 
recommended  by  the  National  Research 
CouncU  combined  with  preferences  of  con- 
sumers, as  observed  in  studies  of  family  ex- 
penditures. The  standards  for  housing 
were  those  established  by  the  Federal  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration  and  the  Ameri- 
can Public  Health  ABSociatlon. 

Quantities  of  goods  and  services  other  than 
food  and  housing  which  were  included  in 
the  budget  were  baaed  on  an  analysis  of 
family  expenditure  data  obtained  in  surveys 


made  between  1934  and  1941.*  Study  of  thess 
data  sliowB  that  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
income  scale  differences  In  ptirchases  by 
families  at  successive  Income  levels  are  pri- 
marily in  the  quantities  of  items  bought; 
In  the  higher-income  brackets  these  differ- 
ences sre  due  to  the  choice  of  higher  quality 
and  more  expensive  Items.  The  quantities 
Included  m  the  budget  were  determined  at 
the  pclnt  on  the  Income  scale  where  the 
amounts  bought  Increase  proportionately  less 
than  the  increases  In  family  income. 

The  estimated  budget  costs  for  October 
1961  for  clothing,  housfumlshings.  medical 
care,  personal  care,  household  operation,  and 
other  groups  combined  were  based  on  prices 
of  a  relatively  small  sample  list  of  items. 
Therefore,  only  the  total  cost  could  be  esti- 
mated within  a  satisfactory  degree  of  accu- 
racy and  separate  costs  are  not  available  for 
these  groups.  The  October  1951  estimates  of 
the  food  and  housing  budgets  were  based  on 
price  or  rent  samples  stiffldently  large  so  that 
separate  cost  figures  could  be  prepared. 

Individual  preferences  play  a  large  part  In 
the  way  families  spend  their  money,  so  that 
even  smong  families  at  the  same  economic 
level,  such  as  the  one  represented  by  the 
budge?,  some  variation  occurs  In  what  Is  con- 
sidered necessary  for  clothing,  transporta- 
tion, i"ecreatlon,  etc. 

Btmici  M.  Knapp, 
Division  of  Prices  and  Cost  of  Living. 
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-Estimated  annual  costs  and  relative  intercity  differences  in  city  worker's  family 

October  1951 


*  In  the  spring  of  1951.  the  Biu-eau  coUected 
comprehensive  reports  of  urban  consumer 
Income,  expenditures,  and  savings  in  91  cities 
through  the  United  States.  The  new  data 
will  permit  the  redetermination  of  the  budget 
quantities  which  will  make  the  budget  mors 
representative  of  current  living  standards; 
the  development  of  budgets  for  different  size 
families;  and  the  study  of  possible  differ- 
ences in  quantity  budgets  between  cities  of 
varying  size  and  character. 

budflpel    for    4    persons,    34    large    cities. 


Estimated  annual  costs 

Helative differences  (Washington,  D.  C.-lOO) 

Goods,  rents,  and  aervlees 

Ooodn,  rents 

and  »e  vices 

Uty 

Total 
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budiel 

Other 

OOBU' 
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budget 
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Houln(> 

Food* 

goods  and 
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Honslngi 

Food* 

irofxls  and 
•ervices 

Atlanta,  Os 
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»,M4 

(«4 

II.  »1 
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$310 

W7 

07 

00 
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97 
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8.7n 
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2W 
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96 

85 
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07 
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S.7N 
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an 
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06 

95 
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S3 
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9$ 
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M 

04 

80 
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99 
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94 

95 

83 

08 

09 
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96 

84 
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97 
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80 

SO 

66 

97 
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S8 
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02 
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08 
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03 

03 

79 

00 

07 
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\U 
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•  Estimated  av«ra«p  tent,  Indadlnf  oost  of  heat  and  otIliUes.  o/  5-room  dweUin^  rmits  meeting  standards  HWdfled  for  bodfiiC 

•  InHude*  allowance  for  L"®  meals  away  from  home,  and  aloooolfr  beverages,  snaclu.  etc. 

•  Include  nilnwnnrv*  fnr  tif«'  in'Tirsn^p.  «W:  orrap?4t»ori;ii  eTp<^«>s,  $22:  Inderal  old-a(«  snd  suitlfuii  tasnrsDos,  $64;  and,  si  lequlisd  by  State  hw  In  Atahams,  CsUfbrnla, 
and  New  York,  employor  onntrlbu lions  to  anexnployD)«>nt  or  disaMllty  insuraooe. 

<  Includes  federal  and  State  or  local  iooome  Uns  at  1961  calendar  year  rates  and  per  capita  taias  as  repaired  by  Stats  or  local  law. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
Of 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m>  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing address  of  Admiral  Thomas  C. 

Rnkaid.  United  States  Navy,  before  the 
students  of  the  Phillips  Exeter  Academy, 
Exeter.  N.H..  May  4. 1952: 

I  am  greatly  pleased  to  be  here  tonight, 
and  I  deem  It  a  great  prtvUege  to  be  allowed 
to  address  you  on  su'jjects  which  have  been 
nearest  my  thoughts  and  Interests  since  I 
Joined  the  Navy  nearly  a  half  century  ago. 

We  live  In  an  age  of  tremendous  develop- 
ment and  change  and  In  this  relatively  short 
time,  the  Navy,  which  I  first  knew,  has  al- 
most entirely  disappeared.  Scientific  and 
technical  developments,  particularly  during 
and  since  the  last  war,  and  particularly  in 
the  field  of  aviation  and  electronics,  have 
caused  the  military  man  to  discover  a  com- 
pletely new  concept  of  his  Job. 

Also,  these  developments  have  had  a  pro- 
found Influence  upon  the  citizen  world.  War 
for  the  first  time  has  become  an  all-hands 
Job.  The  impact  of  modern  war  shakes  a 
nation  to  Its  very  foundations.  If  we  hope 
to  retain  the  freedom  and  the  Individual 
dignity  handed  down  to  us  by  oxir  gallant 
forefathers,  each  and  every  one  of  us  must 
be  prepared  to  contribute  his  share  to  the 
common  cause. 

Today  the  military  man  teams  up  with  th« 
•clentist.  the  industrialist,  the  businessman, 
and  the  banker;  in  fact,  with  all  elemenU  of 
Civil  life  to  conduct  an  all-out  war.  No  less 
an  authority  than  Vannevar  Bush  has  pointed 
out  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  miscon- 
ception regarding  a  so-called  push-button 
war.  This  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the 
advances  of  science  and  their  application  to 
warfare  have  decreased  the  need  for  man. 
The  facts  are  quite  the  contrary.  The  need 
for  training  In  the  manifold  specialties  is 
continuously  being  increased.  L'very  devel- 
opment of  the  war  effort  on  the  land,  on  the 
•ea.  or  in  the  air  calls  increasingly  for  greater 
numbers  of  men,  adequately  trained,  to  uaa 
to  the  forward  areas  the  complex  Imple- 
ments with  which  wars  are  fought.  We  must 
not  b«  diverted  by  the  changing  nature  of 
war  from  the  realization  that  war  la  always 
fought  by  men. 

If  the  lessons  of  history  teach  us  an3rthlng. 
It  Is  that  new  weapons  alter  tactics  and  the 
character  of  arnuiments,  but  they  do  not 
cliange  the  principles  of  strategy.  The  ad- 
vimt  of  each  new  naval  weapon  has  brought 
forth  changes  In  the  design  of  ships  and  the 
<l«)velopment  of  countermeasures.  The  tor- 
pedo led  to  greater  underwater  compartmen- 
tatlon  In  the  construction  of  ships.  The 
•ubmarlne  necessitated  the  development  of 
countermeasures  which  have  been  successful 
in  two  wars. 

Nothing  In  the  last  war  or  In  the  Korean 
experience  has  indicated  that  sole  reliance 
can  be  placed  on  one  type  of  weapon,  or  on 
air  power,  or  on  s^a  power,  or  on  land  power 
alone.  In  fact,  there  is  overwhelming  evi- 
dence that  success  can  be  achieved  only  by 
the  coordinated  efTorts  o'.  all  the  armed  serv- 
ices using  the  weapons  applicable  to  their 
respective  missions. 

Through  scientific  application  and  mech- 
anization, the  simplicity  of  the  Implements 
of  warfare  of  a  half  century  ago  has  given 
place  to  the  complication  and  delicacy  of 
powerful    modern    Impl2ment3.     Today   air- 


planes roar  through  sonic  barriers:  pllotless 
planes  and  flying  missiles  are  guided  from 
the  ground,  or  from  ships,  or  from  other 
planes;  noiseless  high-speed  submarines 
never  need  to  surface  except  for  replenish- 
ment; hunter-killer  groups  composed  of  air- 
planes and  surface  craft  electronically 
equipped  seek  out  enemy  submarines,  attack- 
ing them  not  only  with  depth  charges  but 
with  torpedoes  which  automatically  find  their 
targets;  radar  discovers,  identifies,  and  tracks 
Incoming  enemy  planes  and  controls  the  gun- 
fire against  them;  and  now  the  atom  has  been 
split   with   all    that   that    Implies. 

These  and  many  other  developments  are 
the  essential  ingredients  of  the  greater  Navy 
of  the  future.  Far  from  marking  the  end 
of  the  Navy,  they  have  given  It  vastly  In- 
creased power  and  ability  to  accomplish  Its 
primary  mission  of  controlling  the  sea.  One 
can  readily  understand  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem  of  incorporating  into  the  Navy,  both 
for  offense  and  for  defense,  the  incredible 
technical  advances  which  have  made  the 
modern  Navy  tridimensional. 

Mobility,  employed  with  the  principles  of 
concentration  and  surprise,  has  always  been 
the  key  to  military  power  whether  ashore  or 
afloat.  Since  the  earliest  days  of  carrying 
war  across  the  water,  fleets  to  control  the  sea 
have  been  organized  around  the  strongest 
and  most  effective  typ>e  of  ship.  In  the  days 
Of  wooden  ships  and  sail  the  galley  gave  way 
to  the  ship-of-the-llne  as  the  core  of  naval 
strength.  Then,  In  the  day  of  iron  ships 
and  steam  propulsion,  the  battleship  became 
the  backbone  of  the  fleet.  Today  the  air- 
plane carrier  is  the  type  around  which  the 
Navy  revolves.  Other  types  are  necessary 
but  the  large  ship  with  the  long-range 
weapon  has  always  been  the  foundation  upon 
which  control  of  the  sea  was  built.  Form- 
erly, the  striking  distance  of  the  fieet  was 
limited  to  the  range  of  its  big  guns.  Today, 
carrier-based  planes  have  become  the  sea- 
borne, long-range  artillery  of  the  Navy. 
Through  them  the  striking  distance  of  the 
fleet  has  been  Increased  by  hundreds  of 
miles. 

The  airplane  carrier  performs  a  function 
which  cannot  be  p>erformed  by  any  other 
type  of  ship  or  by  any  other  organization, 
ashore  or  aifioat.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
last  war  our  carrier  task  forces  consisted  of 
only  one  carrier  with  its  satellite  battle- 
ships, cruisers,  and  destroyers.  By  the  end 
of  the  war,  our  fast  carrier  task  force  op- 
erating in  the  western  Pacific  had  developed 
into  the  most  powerful  force  that  had  ever 
controlled  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  four  car- 
rier task  group>8.  Each  group  was  made  up 
of  four  or  five  fast  carriers,  usually  two  or 
three  heavy  carriers  and  two  or  three  light 
carriers,  with  screening  vessels  in  proportion. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  the  strength  and 
capabilities  of  this  powerful  force,  I  will 
quote  a  few  statistics.  It  could  launch  more 
than  1,000  planes  and  the  proportion  of 
fighter  planes  and  bombers  or  torpedo  planes 
on  board  could  be  varied  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  any  ;>artlcular  mission.  Its 
total  number  of  antiaircraft  guns  of  5-lnch. 
40  millimeter  and  20  millimeter  calibers  was 
such  that  it  could  put  Into  the  air  6.000  shells 
per  second,  or  a  total  of  200  tons  of  hot  metal 
in  a  minute.  This  enormous  fire  power  was 
integ^rated  and  coordinated  with  the  combat 
air  patrol  overhead  to  defend  the  formation 
at  sea.  Add  to  these  defensive  measures  the 
difficulty  of  an  attacker  hitting  a  fast-moving 
target,  plus  the  effective  ship-control  meas- 
ures built  Into  and  organized  within  the 
individual  ships,  and  you  have  the  explana- 
tion of  the  high  survival  rate  of  the  units 
of  our  fast  carrier  task  force.  This  task 
force  lost  only  one  of  its  fast  carriers,  al- 
though It  operated  repeatedly  against  power- 
ful shore-based  air  forces.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  when  our  task  forces  were  small, 
we  lost  four  heavy  carriers.  I  saw  three  of 
them    go    down. 


One  of  the  basic  lessons  of  the  last  war, 
one  which  is  universally  accepted.  Is  that  air 
power  is  the  dominant  element  In  the  area 
of  combat.  It  is  sometimes  forgotten  that 
this  Implies  the  presence  of  adequate  num- 
bers of  planes  of  the  right  type  at  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time.  The  fast  carrier 
task  force  which  I  have  Just  described  Is 
well  equipped  to  fulfill  these  requirements. 

The  enormous  |ind  Irreplaceable  power  of 
the  fast  carrier  task  force  may  be  summed  up 
briefly  as  Its  ability  to  move  far  and  fast.  Its 
ability  to  keep  the  sea  and  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous operations  for  long  periods  in  distant 
places,  its  great  fiexlbility  in  the  variety  of 
Its  offensive,  defensive,  and  support  missions 
and.  finally,  its  ability  to  command  the  air  in 
vital  areas  which  cannot  be  reached  other- 
wise. 

Today  there  Is  a  new  mobility  on  the 
sea  in  the  form  of  the  fast  carrier  task 
force  which  can  strike  with  ship-based  air 
power  in  one  place  today  and  can  strike 
again  tomorrow  at  a  point  well  over  a  thou- 
sand miles  away.  Because  of  this  highly 
developed  mobility,  we  have  a  new  control 
over  time  and  space,  a  new  freedom  of  move- 
ment, a  new  means  of  controlling  the  sea. 
The  fast  carrier  task  force  Is  the  instru- 
ment which  provides  the  enomous  air-sea 
power  which  is  required  to  control  the  sea 
in  this  age  of  advanced  development  of 
mobility. 

History  has  taught  us  that  a  maritime 
nation  bereft  of  its  sea  power,  one  which 
loses  control  of  the  sea,  is  a  defeated  nation. 
In  all  major  wars,  the  ability  to  use  the  sea 
lanes  and  deny  them  to  the  enemy  has  b?en 
decisive.  Gen.  George  C  Marshall  has 
said,  "Oceans  are  formidable  barriers,  but 
to  the  nation  enjoying  naval  superiority, 
they  become  highways  of  invasion."  The 
seas  are  cushions  of  distance  which  protect 
us  from  our  enemies.  They  are  also  avenues 
through  which  we  can  project  and  sup- 
port our  Joint  military  powers.  They  enable 
MB  to  apply  relatively  small  forces  and  yet 
achieve  superiority  In  critical  areas  of  our 
own  choosing.  It  should  be  noted  also  that, 
unlike  armies  or  airplanes,  the  Navy  can 
traverse  the  globe  without  trespassing  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  any  nation. 

The  Navys  concept  of  Its  mission  In  a 
future  war  does  not  differ  materially  from 
its  actual  functions  in  the  last  war. 
Throughout  history  naval  forces  have  exist- 
ed to  carry  the  filght  to  the  enemy's  home- 
land, to  keep  it  away  from  oui  shores.  Fleets 
have  never  met  opposing  fieets  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  gain  control  of  the  sea — 
not  a-  in  end  in  itself,  but  so  that  national 
power  could  be  exerted  against   the  enemy. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  role  of  sea  power 
In  a  particular  campaign  or  war,  it  s  neces- 
sary to  know  something  of  the  purposes  to  be 
accomplished  and  the  plans  to  be  carried 
out.  Referring  to  World  War  II.  Japan  had 
plenty  of  time  and  opportunity  to  plan  her 
war  carefully  before  attacking. 

At  some  risk  of  overaimpllflcatlon,  we 
may  say  that  Japan's  purp>06e  in  going  to 
war  was  to  make  herself  self-sufficient.  We 
know  from  captured  documents  that  the 
Japanese  basic  plan  was  divided  Into  three 
phases: 

I.  (a)  Seize  southern  areas  In  order  to 
exploit  their  resources — Philippines,  Indo- 
china,  Borneo.   Malaya.   Dutch    East   Indies. 

(b)  Attack  United  States  Fleet  In  Pearl 
Harbor  in  order  to  cripple  our  sea  power  and 
gain  control  of  the  sea. 

(c)  Seize  strategic  areas  In  order  to  es- 
tablish a  perimeter  for  defense  of  southern 
resources  and  of  the  Japanese  mainland. 
The  perimeter  consisted  of  a  line  which  Joins 
the  Kurlle  Islands,  the  Marshall  Islands  (in- 
cluding Wake  Island),  the  Bismarcks,  Tlmcw, 
Java,  Sumatra.  Malaya,  and  Burma. 

II.  Consolidate  and  strengthen  the  de- 
fensive  perimeter. 
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m.  Assume  a  defensive  posture  behind 
the  defensive  perimeter  to  intercept  attack- 
ing forces  and  to  destroy  the  United  States 
will  to  fight. 

That  was  a  good  plan  and.  If  Japan  had 
adhered  to  It.  the  war  would  have  l)een  even 
more  difficult  for  us.  But,  the  first  phase 
was  completed  so  easily,  with  so  Uttle  re- 
sistance, tiiat  the  Japanese  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  further  to  expand  without 
waiting  for  the  oonsolldatlon  and  strength- 
ening of  their  position  as  provided  in  phase 
n.  That  was  a  fatal  error,  committed  by  a 
nation  which,  unlike  Germany,  fully  under- 
Stood  the  role  of  sea  power,  but  had  under- 
estimated the  war  potential  and  fighting 
spirit  of  her  enemy. 

Tlie  further  expansion  planned,  which  gave 
US  our  opportunity,  consisted  of: 

1.  Capture  of  Port  Moresby  in  New  Guinea 
to  strengthen  their  defenses  of  New  Guinea 
and   the    Bismarcks. 

3.  Capture  of  Midway  to  strenf^then  the  de- 
fenses of  the  Central  Pacific  and  to  force  a 
decisive  fleet  engagement. 

3.  Invasion  of  the  western  Aleutians  to 
reinforce  the  defenses  of  the  northern  area. 

4.  SelBure  of  New  Caledonia.  Fiji,  and 
Samoa  to  cut  the  lines  of  communication 
between  the  United  States  and  Australia. 

We  learned  about  these  plans  after  the 
war.  At  the  time  we  could  only  s\inniae  what 
th€  Japs  had  In  mind. 

This  overexp&nsion  extended  the  Japanese 
lines  and  thinned  out  the  Japanese  forces. 
It  gave  us  an  opportunity  but  one  wtiich  was 
difficult  to  seize  because  of  our  weakness. 
That  we  were  woefully  unprepared  when  war 
came  to  us  in  December  1941  is  well  known. 
It  Is  Important  that  it  be  not  forgotten. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  the  first  year  of  the  war  will  not  for- 
get It.  We  were  on  the  receiving  end  and 
had  a  very  difficult  time.  We  were  trying 
desperately  with  inadequate  means  to  pre- 
vent the  Jap  advance  to  southward.  The  Japs 
were  on  the  offensive,  they  outnumbered  us. 
they  had  the  advantage  of  position  and  the 
stakes  for  which  we  fought  were  enormous. 
If  the  Japanese -planned  advance  had  been 
accomplished,  the  course  of  the  war  would 
not  only  have  been  quite  different  but  It 
would  have  t>een  difficult.  Indeed.  Our  losses 
weie  heavy  and  oiu  casualty  lists  lonf  but 
we  did  succeed  in  stopping  them. 

About  the  time  the  Japs  struck  Pearl  Har- 
bor, December  7,  1B41.  they  occupied  the  Ad- 
miralty Islands  (Bismarcks),  New  Britain. 
New  Ireland,  and  then  Lae  and  Salamoa  on 
the  New  Guinea  coast.  Their  first  effort  to 
take  Wake  Island,  supported  only  by  high 
altitude  bomt>ers  from  Enlwetok  in  the  Mar- 
shAlls.  failed  and  the  landing  force  wa.s  re- 
pulsed with  heavy  losses.  Later,  about 
Christmas  time,  a  second  effort,  this  time 
supported  by  carrier -t>orne  fighters  and  dive 
bombers,  was  successful.  We  were  unable  to 
get  there  in  time  to  reinforce  the  island  with 
additional  fighter  planes  and  equipment. 

In  mid -January  a  carrier  task  force  under 
Vice  Adm.  Wilson  Brown  left  Pearl  Harbor 
for  the  South  Pacific.  It  consisted  of  1  lone 
carrier,  the  Lexington,  4  cruisers,  and  S  or 
10  destroyers.  I  commanded  the  cruisers  In 
this  task  force. 

Our  first  Job  was  to  patrol  the  Coral  Sea 
on  east -west  coxirses  to  cover  the  passage  of 
our  troops  under  Major  General  Patch  from 
Sydney,  Australia,  to  Noumea  In  New  Cale- 
donia. It  was  necessary  that  we  occupy  New 
Caledonia  before  the  Japw  got  there. 

TTiat  finished  without  incident.  Admiral 
Brown  planned  to  strike  Rabaul  In  New  Brit- 
ain, where  Japanese  forces  were  assembling. 
While  approaching  from  eastward  of  the 
Solomon  Islands,  on  the  morning  of  Febru- 
ary 20,  we  were  sighted  by  four  Japanese 
search  planes  operating  out  of  Rabaul.  Our 
fighter  cap  destroyed  three  of  them  but  the 
fourth  escaped  and  must  have  gotten  off  a 
report  because  about  1700  that  afternoon 
two  squadrons  of  bombers  attcu:ked.    It  was 


a  bright,  sunny  day  with  large  white  rolls  of 
ctimulus  clouds  In  the  sky.  As  the  two 
V-shaped  formations  of  nine  bombers,  each, 
appeared  over  the  clouds,  we  could  see  our 
fighters  on  their  tails.  One  bomber  after 
another  went  down  In  smoke.  One  of  our 
fighters  went  down  but  a  parachute  opened 
and  a  destroyer  picked  up  the  pilot.  A  group 
of  five  t>omber8  in  a  tight  though  wobbly  for- 
mation succeeded  in  getting  over  our  ahlps 
at  e.OOO  feet  but  none  of  their  bombs  found 
a  target.  All  but  2,  possibly  only  1,  of  the 
18  bombers  were  Ghot  down  and  I  doubt  if 
any  got  home. 

There  was  a  dramatic  incident  which  we 
wUl  all  remember.  One  Jap  bomber  with  a 
fighter  on  his  taU  began  smoking  heavily 
and  dropped  out  of  formation.  Losing  alti- 
tude slowly  but  with  one  engine  Intact,  he 
headed  for  the  Lexington  In  the  center  of 
our  circular  formation.  All  guns  that  could 
bear  opened  fire  on  him  but  he  kept  cotnlng. 
The  fighter  plane  followed  him  to  the  edge 
of  our  screen  but  had  to  break  off  when  the 
gunfire  got  too  bot.  Dozens  of  projectiles 
of  various  calibers  appeared  to  go  through 
the  plane  but  it  kept  coming  until  it  was 
about  400  yards  on  the  starboard  beam  of 
the  Lexington  and  about  40  feet  above  the 
water.  Then  there  was  a  black  explosion 
and  the  plane  dove  into  the  sea.  In  the 
cheer  that  went  up  from  the  men  on  deck, 
I  could  detect  a  note  of  admiration  for  that 
Japanese  pUot. 

The  element  of  surprise  having  been  lost, 
we  returned  to  the  Coral  Sea  where  we  were 
Joined  by  the  Yorktown  group  under  Rear 
Adm.  Prank  Jack  Fletcher.  We  headed  west 
through  the  Coral  Sea  and  on  the  morning 
of  March  10.  from  a  position  in  the  Oulf  of 
Papua,  the  Lexington  and  Yorktown 
launched  their  attack  groups  for  the  hazard- 
ous flight  over  and  between  the  cloud-capped 
hills  of  the  Papuan  Peninsula  to  Lae  and 
Salamoa.  where  there  was  a  heavy  concen- 
tration of  Jap  ahipping  and  great  activity. 
The  attack  was  highly  successful.  There 
were  no  operational  losses  of  planes,  the  flight 
having  been  based  upon  Information  ob- 
tained by  plane  from  Port  Moresby. 

As  we  left  the  Gulf  of  Papua  and  headed 
east  in  the  Coral  Sea.  there  was  an  inter- 
esting occurrence.  Ovir  search  planes  sighted 
one  of  our  cruiser  planes  which  had  been 
lost  8  or  0  days  earlier  and  during  that  time 
had  drifted  on  the  surface  of  the  water  nearly 
a  thousand  miles.  One  wing  was  slightly 
damage,  but  the  plane  taxied  alongside  and 
was  picked  up.  The  two-man  crew  needed 
only  sleep.  Remarkably,  the  plane  was 
sighted  at  alnuwt  the  exact  location  predicted 
by  the  staff  aerographer  at  the  time  the 
plane  was  lost. 

By  this  time,  the  Lexington  group  was 
badly  In  need  of  replenishment  and  we  bad 
anything  but  a  balanced  diet  on  the  return 
trip  to  Pearl  Harbor.  In  mid-April  we  headed 
south  again.  We  did  not  know  it  but  we 
were  headed  for  the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea. 
This  time  the  Lexington  group  was  com- 
manded by  Rear  Adm.  Aubrey  W.  Fitch.  In- 
cidentally, this  is  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Battle  of  the  Coral  Sea  (May  4-8,  1942). 
This  action  probably  saved  Australia  from 
Invasion  and,  each  year.  Coral  Sea  Week  is 
celebrated  throughout  Atistralla  with 
speeches  and  parades.  , ^ 

We  Joined  the  YorktQtim  gTQup  in  tbe 
eastern  end  of  the  Corsl^  Sea  and  Bear  Ad- 
miral Fletcher  assumea  command  of  the 
combined  groups.  We  vcpected  to  fuel  im- 
mediately but  Fletcher' had  information  of 
the  occupation  of  Tulagl,  In  the  Solomons, 
by  the  Japs.  He  headed  north  with  the 
Yorktown  group  and  struck  Tulagl  in  the 
forenoon  and  afternoon  of  May  4.  Some 
damage  was  done  but  moet  of  the  ships 
which  had  taken  part  in  the  landings  the 
day  before  had  shoved  off  for  a  rendezvous 
in  the  Shortland  Islands,  acroes  tbe  Solomon 
Sea,  In  preparation  for  the  invasion  of  Port 
Moresby. 


On  the  5th  and  part  of  the  6th  the  eoax' 
blned  groups  fueled  from  our  tankers.  On 
the  6th  three  B-17'8  from  Port  Moresby  lo- 
cated and  unsuccessfully  bombed  Jap  trans- 
ports which  appeared  to  be  headed  for  Jo- 
mard  Passage  In  the  Louislade  Islands.  We 
headed  northwest  at  high  speed  and.  on  the 
morning  of  the  7th,  planee  from  our  carriers 
located  part  of  the  transport  force  near  Mls- 
Izoa  Island  and  sank  the  carrier  Shoho. 

At  the  same  time  planes  from  the  Jap 
carriers  were  looking  for  us.  They  failed 
to  contact  our  carriers  but  found  our  tanker 
group  which  had  been  sent  100  miles  to 
southward  for  saftey.  The  escorting  de- 
stroyer, the  Fox,  was  sunk  and  the  tanker 
was  critically  damaged. 

Our  planes  returned  to  the  carriers  very 
late.  It  was  quite  dark  when  all  but  two 
of  our  fighter  planes  had  landed.  Tbe  two 
pilots,  strangely  enough,  had  the  same  last 
names  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  the 
effort  to  direct  them  back  to  the  ship.  Fi- 
nally, one  came  in  and  landed.  The  other 
reported  that  he  had  10  minutes  of  gas  left. 
He  was  given  the  course  and  distaaoe  to 
the  nearest  land  and  was  never  heard  tram 
again. 

Then  a  remarkable  Incident  ooctured.  It 
was  a  pleasant  evening  and  I  stood  on  the 
bridge  discussing  the  day's  events  when  an 
agitated  voloe  said  over  the  TBS.  "Have  any 
of  our  planes  got  rounded  wtngtlps?"  The 
flagship  replied,  "Walt."  Then  the  'voice 
spoke  again,  saying,  "I'll  be  damned  if  those 
are  our  planes." 

Just  then  a  stream  of  traeers  went  op 
from  the  destroyer  on  the  port  bow  of  ovu- 
formation.  Our  reaction  on  the  bridge  of 
the  Minneapolis  was  one  of  anger  at  the 
thought  of  our  destroyers  firing  at  our  own 
planes.  A  line  of  five  or  six  planes  flying 
from  starboard  to  port  across  the  bow  of 
our  formation  tinned  on  their  running 
lights.  The  destroyer  ceased  firing.  One 
carrier  turned  on  landing  lights.  Tbe  planes 
turned  left  Into  the  landing  circle.  Tbe 
leading  plane  was  only  one  or  two  hundred 
yards  astern  of  the  carrier,  coming  In  for 
a  landing,  when  It  was  recognised  as  a  Jap 
plane  and  the  carrier  opened  fire.  The 
planes  turned  off  to  the  right,  doused  their 
running  lights  and  got  clear.  Those  were 
the  Jap  planes  which  had  bombed  our 
tanker  group  and  had  gotten  lost  In  return- 
ing to  their  carriers  after  tbe  attack.  In  the 
dark,  they  tbooght  our  formation  was 
theirs.  It  was  not  realised  at  the  time  but 
later,  when  It  was  possible  to  mull  over  all 
Indications.  It  seemed  probable  that  the  Jap 
carriers  were  only  30  or  40  miles  to  eastward 
of  us — a  perfect  set-up  for  a  night  destroyer 
attack  from  either  direction. 

Sarly  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  a  cruiser 
group  consisting  of  two  Australian  cruisers, 
one  American  cruiser  and  two  Aoserican  de- 
stroyers under  Bear  Adm.  J.  O.  Grace,  B,  N.. 
had  been  sent  forward  to  guard  the  southern 
exit  from  Jomard  Passage.  Later  it  was  at- 
tacked by  la  Japanese  torpedo  planes  but 
10  planes  were  shot  down  and  the  ships 
were  undamaged. 

Contacts  with  the  enemy  on  the  6th  and 
7th  made  us  believe  that  action  was  close  at 
hand.  We  had  sunk  one  Jap  carrier  and  had 
information  that  two  others  were  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  following  day,  8  May  IMa,  was  the 
date  of  the  first  carrier  duel  in  the  history 
of  naval  warfare,  a  major  action  for  control 
of  the  sea  fought  without  sight-contact  by 
the  ships  of  the  oppoaing  forces.  Radio  and 
radar  and  carrier-borne  air  power  were  the 
decisive  factors. 

From  the  contacts  of  the  day  b^ore,  we 
knew  the  approximate  position  of  the  Japa- 
nese farces  and  they  knew  ours.  Both  forces 
launched  their  searches  at  dawn,  both 
search  groups  made  contact  promptly,  both 
striking  groups  were  launched  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  both  strikes  were  made  wUh- 
In  a  few  minutes  of  1100. 
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Just  before  1100  our  attack  groups  struck 
the  Shokaku  and  the  Zuikaku,  two  Japanese 
carriers.  It  was  a  dlflQcult  attack  both  be- 
cause of  the  activity  of  the  Jap  fighter 
planes  and  because  of  poor  visibility.  How- 
ever, the  Shokaku  received  two  1.000- 
pound  bombs  which  set  her  afire  from  stem 
to  stern  and  when  last  seen  she  was  headed 
north  burning  fiercely.  The  Zuikaku  re- 
ceived no  direct  hits  but  she  suffered  casual- 
ties and  damage  from  near  hits. 

Shortly  after  1100  the  Japanese  striking 
groups  came  In  to  attack  our  formation. 
That  was  the  Japanese  first  team  and  the 
pilots  were  good.  By  skillful  maneuvering 
the  Yorktotcn  managed  to  dodge  several  tor- 
pedoes and  all  but  one  bomb  which  caused 
many  casualties  and  started  several  fires 
which  were  quickly  brought  under  control. 
The  Lexington  was  less  fortunate  She  was 
hit  repeatedly  by  bombs  and  torpedoes.  The 
fires  were  gotten  under  control  and  put  out 
but  a  violent  explosion  apparently  caused 
by  gasoline  fumes  started  them  again  and 
late  in  the  afternoon  It  was  necessary  to 
abandon  ship.  Shortly  after  dark  we  sank 
her  with  our  own  torpedoes.  Of  the  2,951 
souls  on  board  the  Lexington.  92  percent 
survived.  I  took  the  survivors  to  Noumea 
In  two  cruisers  and  four  destroyers. 

In  the  five  days  of  combat  In  the  Coral 
Sea  we  had  lost  543  lives,  1  CV,  66  aircraft, 
1  DD  and  1  tanker.  Another  CV  had  been 
damaged.  The  Japs  lost  more  than  5,000 
men.  1  CV  sunk  and  2  CV's  crippled,  1  CL 
sunk  and  sustained  heavy  losses  In  planes 
and  pilots  of  their  first  team. 

The  results  of  the  battle  of  the  Coral  Sea, 
however,  cannot  be  measured  In  losses  by 
the  forces  Involved.  The  expansion  of  the 
Japanese  to  southward  had  been  stopped. 
Never  again  did  the  Japs  attempt  to  take 
Port  Moresby  by  sea,  and  their  efforts  to  go 
overland  were  unsuccessful.  The  two  Jap 
carriers  damaged  In  the  Coral  Sea  were  ex- 
pected to  take  part  In  the  assault  on  Mid- 
way In  the  following  month,  but  they  were 
not  available.  After  capture  of  Port  Mores- 
by, the  Japs  had  planned  to  wipe  out  the 
American  debarkation  center  at  Doylestown 
In  preparation  for  a  quick  Invasion  of  Aus- 
tralia. That  did  not  come  off  and  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  Australian-American  life  line 
was  no  longer  threatened.  The  Japanese  had 
failed  to  accomplish  the  first  Item  in  their 
flirther  expansion  plan. 

Although  we  were  unaware  of  the  Jap- 
anese plans  for  further  expansion,  the  second 
Item  was  in  the  offlng  at  this  time.  Evi- 
dence of  the  Jap  plan  to  attack  Midway  was 
building  up.  and  Admiral  Nlmltz  ordered  all 
forces  to  Pearl  Harbor.  He  took  everything 
he  could  get  his  hands  on  from  the  South 
Pacific  area  and  from  the  west  coast.  He 
scraped  the  bottom  of  the  barrel  in  an  ef- 
fort to  strengthen  our  relatively  weak  forces. 
At  the  final  conference  in  Admiral  Nlmltz' 
office.  I  remember  a  discussion  regarding  the 
possibility  of  putting  back  into  service  a 
half  dozen  planes  which  had  been  surveyed 
and  put  on  the  scrap  pile  only  the  day  be- 
fore. The  local  defenses  of  Midway  were 
strengthened,  a  submarine  screen  was  es- 
tablished around  the  approaches  to  the  is- 
land, and  Marine  fighter  aircraft  and  long- 
range  Army  and  Navy  search  planes  were 
concentrated  at  Midway. 

There  is  not  time  tonight  to  go  into  details 
of  the  battle  of  Midway.  Initial  contact 
with  the  transports  of  the  invasion  force 
was  made  by  a  patrol  seaplane  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  3,  1942,  about  500  miles  to  the 
southwest  of  Midway  and  the  next  morning 
a  flying  boat  sighted  the  carriers  of  the 
enemy  striking  force  approaching  from 
northwestward.  The  ensuing  action  was  dis- 
astrous to  the  Japanese  and  ended  for  all 
time  their  dream  of  expanding  to  the  east- 
ward. The  loss  of  four  of  their  best  airplane 
carriers  deprived  them  of  a  powerful  strik- 
ing force  and  permitted  us  to  assume  the  cf- 
lenslve,  in  a  minor  way,  for  the  first  time. 


We  lost  the  yorfcfoirn,  which  had  been  dam- 
aged In  the  Coral  Sea  action.  Considering 
the  strategic  situation  at  the  time  and  the 
condition  of  our  defenses,  the  Battle  of 
Midway  might  be  considered  the  turning 
point  of  the  war.  The  Japs  had  failed  to 
complete  the  second  item  of  their  expansion 
program. 

Concurrently  with  the  attack  on  Midway, 
Japanese  forces  attacked  and  occupied  the 
western  Aleutians  In  accordance  with  point 
3  of  their  expansion  program.  Our  forces 
In  the  Aleutians  were  inadequate  to  stop 
them.  Without  success  at  Midway,  however, 
it  was  a  hollow  victory  and  served  only  to 
contain  certain  of  our  forces  for  the  next 
14  months.  It  fell  to  my  lot  to  go  to  the 
Aleutians  in   1943  to  get  the  Japs  out. 

After  Midway,  Rear  Adm.  Raymond  Spni- 
ance  became  chief  of  staff  for  Admiral  Nimita 
and  I  took  conrmand  of  the  carrier  task  force 
built  around  the  Enterprise. 

By  this  time  the  Japanese  intentions  In 
the  South  Pacific  had  become  fairly  clear. 
They  were  established  In  strength  at  Rabaul 
In  New  Britain,  had  occupied  some  of  the 
Islands  in  the  Solomon  chain,  and  were 
building  an  airfield  on  Guadalcanal.  Sup- 
ported by  shore-based  air  power,  they  In- 
tended to  move  down  through  the  Solomons, 
through  the  New  Hebrides  Islands  to  New 
Caledonia  and.  operating  from  Noumea,  at- 
tack our  sea  lanes  to  Australia.  Thla  was 
point  4  of  their  expansion  program  though, 
of  course,  we  did  not  know  It  at  the  time. 

The  construction  of  the  airfield  on  Guad- 
alcanal was  of  utmost  Importance  and  It 
had  to  be  stopped.  We  were  not  ready  and 
we  lacked  adequate  means  to  carry  out  such 
an  undertaking.  It  would  have  to  be  done 
on  a  shoestring.  The  decision  to  try  It  was 
an  Important  one  and  a  courageous  one.  pre- 
sumably made  In  Washington.  With  fore- 
sight, American  marines  had  been  sent  to 
New  Zealand  In  preparation  for  the  landings 
on  Guadalcanal  which  finally  took  place  on 
August  7-8. 

The  Enterprise  group  which  I  Qommanded 
departed  from  Pearl  Harbor  in  mid-July  and. 
after  a  fueling  stop  at  Tonga  Tabu  In  the 
Tonga  Islands.  Joined  the  Wasp  (Rear  Adm. 
Leigh  Noyes)  and  the  Saratoga  (Rear  Ad- 
miral Fletcher)  groups  in  the  area  south  of 
New  Caledonia.  Rear  Admiral  Fletcher  took 
command  of  the  combined  groups.  The  am- 
phibious force  under  Rear  Adm.  R.  K.  Turner 
came  up  from  New  Zealand  and  we  held  a 
dress  rehearsal  In  the  FIJI  Islands. 

After  refueling,  the  combined  force  headed 
west  to  southward  of  Efate  into  the  Coral 
Sea.  When  due  south  of  Guadalcanal,  we 
turned  north  and,  surprisingly,  arrived  at 
our  destination  without  having  been  re- 
ported by  Jap  search  planes,  several  of  which 
were  shot  down  by  our  fighter  capt 

The  initial  landings  were  a  complete  stu-- 
prise  and  were  successfully  carried  out.  That 
was  the  beginning  of  3  months  of  long  cas- 
ualty lists  and  bitter  fighting,  ftrst  for  the 
airfield  and  then  for  the  Island. 

The  three  carrier  groups  which  supported 
the  landing  were  low  in  fuel  and  it  was 
planned  to  fuel  them  one  at  a  time.  Ac- 
cc-dlngly,  the  Wasp  moved  south  to  ren- 
dezvous with  the  tankers  while  the  Saratoga 
and  Enterprise  moved  to  eastward  of  the  Sol- 
omon chain  to  Intercept  Jap  transports,  cov- 
ered by  carriers,  which  were  moving  south 
to  reinforce  Guadalcanal. 

In  the  ensuing  Battle  of  Sewart  Island, 
which  took  place  in  the  afternoon  of  Augvist 
24,  our  attack  group  sank  the  enemy  carrier 
Ryujo.  At  about  the  same  time  the  attack 
groups  of  the  Shokaku  and  Zuikaku  came 
In  to  attack  us.  Our  fighter  planes  Inter- 
cepted the  Jap  torpedo  planes  about  40  miles 
from  our  force  and  shot  down  9  out  of  a  for- 
mation of  12.  The  others  turned  back.  How- 
ever, 30  dive  bombers  got  through  our  fighter 
cap  and  attacked  the  Enterprise  while  the 
Saratoga  sat  up  on  the  horizon  watching  the 
fun.    Why  we  were  singled  out  I  do  not  know. 


They  gave  us  a  lively  10  minutes  and  when 
the  Jap  planes  departed,  we  had  received 
three  500-pound  bombs  in  the  after  part 
of  the  ship.  One  of  them  set  fires  In  the 
lower  decks  and  blew  a  bole  in  the  star- 
txjard  quarter  that  you  could  drive  a  car 
through.  Our  propelling  machinery  was  not 
damaged    but   we    had    heavy    casualties. 

While  putting  out  the  fires,  water  got  Into 
the  ventilators  to  the  steering  engine  room, 
short-circuited  the  steering  engine,  and 
Jammed  the  rudder  hard  right.  For  50  min- 
utes we  turned  slowly  In  a  tight  circle,  a 
sitting  duck  for  any  planes  that  came  along. 
I>urlng  this  period  our  radar  picked  up  an- 
other group  of  enemy  planes  to  northwest- 
ward. They  passed  well  to  westward  of  us 
on  a  southerly  course,  then  headed  east 
looking  for  us,  then  reversed  course  to  west, 
and  finally  turned  north  having  missed  us. 
Sometimes  luck  Is  more  Important  than 
brains.  We  could  not  have  launched  a  single 
fighter  plane,  nor  could  the  Saratoga  whose 
flight  deck  was  immobilized  by  planes  from 
the  Enterprise  which  had  landed  on  board. 

As  a  result  of  this  action  and  of  attacks 
by  cur  planes  from  Guadalcanal,  the  effort 
to  reinforce  Guadalcanal  was  called  off  by 
the  Japs  and  their  transports  retired  to  the 
Shortland  Islands. 

That  night  the  Enterprise  fueled,  trans- 
ferred men  and  equipment  to  the  Saratoga, 
and  shoved  off  for  Pearl  Harbor,  stopping 
at  Tonga  Tabu,  en  route,  to  make  temporary 
repairs.  A  few  weeks  later,  our  repairs  com- 
pleted and  having  received  a  new  air  group 
and  new  vessels  for  the  screen.  I  took  the 
Enterprise  group  south  again.  This  time 
there  was  great  urgency.  The  Jape  were 
making  a  strong  play  to  take  Guadalcanal, 
and  there  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
our  forces  could  hold  cut.  The  heaviest 
Japanese  naval  force  which  had  been  as- 
sembled since  Midway  left  Truk  on  October 
11.  Y-day  for  the  Japs  was  October  21,  but 
It  was  postponed  on  successive  days,  prob- 
ably because  of  the  gallant  and  successful 
efforts  of  our  marines  to  defend  the  airfield. 
That  gave  our  carriers  time  to  get  In  position. 

The  Enterprise  group  was  Joined  by  the 
Hornet  group  (Rear  Adm  O  D.  Murray)  and 
I  assumed  command.  We  proceeded  In  ac- 
cordance with  my  orders  to  round  the  Santa 
Onus  Islands  to  northward  to  be  in  position 
to  give  air  support  to  Rear  Adm.  W.  A.  Lee 
with  the  battleships  in  the  Savo  area  on 
October  26.  That  date  turned  out  to  be  the 
date  of  the  Battle  of  Santa  Cruz  Islands. 

On  the  25th  we  had  many  submarine  con- 
tacts but  no  contact  with  the  enemy  main 
body.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th.  contacts 
were  made  by  our  search  groups,  and  by  the 
Japs,  and  striking  groups  were  launched. 
Two  of  the  four  Japanese  carriers  were  dam- 
aged but  we  took  the  heaviest  losses.  The 
Hornet  was  badly  hit  by  t>omba  and  tor- 
pedoes and  had  to  be  abandoned  and  sunk. 
Also,  we  had  to  sink  the  destroyer  leader 
Porter,  which  was  hit  by  a  submarine  tor- 
pedo. The  Enterprise  received  three  500- 
pound  bombs  again,  this  time  forward.  The 
forward  elevator  was  Jammed  and  the  for- 
ward compartments  fiooded  but  our  free- 
board and  motive  power  were  intact. 

The  important  results  of  the  Battle  of 
Santa  Cruz  were  strategic  rather  than 
tactical.  The  air  groups  of  the  four  Japanese 
carriers  had  been  decimated,  and  the  car- 
riers were  not  able  to  give  direct  support  to 
the  attack  on  Guadalcanal.  Further,  and 
even  more  impwrtant.  carrier  air  support  was 
not  available  for  the  final  Japanese  effort  to 
retake  Guadalcanal  which  took  place  about 
3  weeks  later. 

With  the  loss  of  the  Hornet,  there  was  only 
one  United  SUtes  carrier  in  the  South 
Pacific,  the  Enterprise,  and  the  Enterprise 
could  not  be  spared  to  go  to  Pearl  Harlxir  for 
repairs.  We  went  to  Noumea  where  mechan- 
ics from  the  repair  ship  covered  the  holes  In 
our  bow  and  tried  to  get  the  forward  elevator 
In  operation.    Before  repairs  were  completed 
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on  the  elevator,  however,  we  were  sent  to 
in  an  emergency  and  took  the  mechanlca 
along.  The  Japs  were  coming  south  again 
and  we  were  headed  for  the  Battle  of  Guadal- 
canal November  13-15.  1942.  This  time  the 
Jap  reinforcements  were  carried  In  13  tightly 
packed  trans poru  Instead  of  coming  down 
the  slot  via  the  Tokyo  Express.  They  were 
supported  by  strong  surface  forces,  no  car« 
rler-bome  air  support  being  available  be* 
cause  of  their  losses  at  Santa  Crua. 

In  the  action  which  took  place.  8  of  the  IS 
enemy  trancporta  were  sunk  or  gutted  by 
f^e  while  the  remaining  4.  after  being  sOTi« 
cusly  damaged,  beached  themselves  near 
Tassafaronga  where  they  were  destzoyed  the 
next  day.  The  Japs  also  lost  a  numt»er  of 
surface  ships  including  the  battleship  HieU 
Their  losses  were  heavy  and.  thereafter,  they 
abandoned  all  efforts  to  recapture  that  stra- 
tegic Island. 

I  have  touched  on  each  of  these  actions  of 
the  first  year  of  tiie  war  only  very  sketchlly. 
Indicating  the  reasons  why  they  were  foxight 
and  the  results  sccruing  in  order  to  Illustrate 
the  role  of  tea  power  in  gaining,  maintaining 
and  exercising  control  of  the  sea. 

Time  forbids  anything  but  a  brief  outline 
of  other  operations  with  which  I  was  con- 
nected. 

In  January  1948  X  took  oommand  of  the 
North  Pacific  Force  with  headquarters  first 
at  Kodlak  and  then  at  Adak.  Our  purp<]ee 
was  to  get  the  Japs  out  of  the  Aleutians.  We 
occupied  AmchltJca  on  January  13  and  bxillt 
an  airstrip  on  the  island  In  order  to  step  up 
the  bombing  of  the  Jap  strongholds  at  Kivka 
and  Attu.  Japanaee  effortb  to  supply  and 
reinforce  their  garrisons  ended  when  our 
Fmall  crulaer  group  under  Rear  Adm.  C.  H. 
McMonis  met  and  turned  back  a  mu-^ 
stronger  force  at  the  Battle  of  the  Koman- 
dorski  Islands  on  March  36  Our  amphibious 
forces  bypassed  Klska  and  landed  on  Attu 
on  May  11.  The  island  was  captured  after 
sharp  fighting.  When  we  landed  on  Kleks 
on  August  1 1  we  found  that  the  garrison  had 
escaped  in  destroyers,  which  entered  and  de- 
parted in  beayy  fog.  There  were  no  more 
Jape  in  the  Aleutians.  This  campaign  ended 
the  threat  to  otn-  mainland  and  opened  the 
northern  route  to  Japan  in  case  we  decided 
to  use  it. 

In  November  I  went  to  the  southwest 
Pacific  to  command  the  Seventh  Fleet  and 
the  Allied  Naval  Forces  in  that  area,  serving 
under  Ocneral  MacArthur  as  Stipreme  Com- 
mander. We  were  baaed  in  Australia.  Otir 
objective  was  the  PhlUpptnes. 

In  order  to  protect  our  fiank  dtirlng  the 
edvaiM:*  we  took  by  amphibious  assault 
Arawe  and  Cape  Gloucester  in  New  Britain 
in  December  and  the  Admiralty  Islands  in 
February  1944.  On  April  21  we  landed  In 
force  St  Hollandia  on  the  New  Guinea  coast 
and  ectabiisbed  headquarters  there.  Further 
movement  westward  took  us  to  Biak,  Noeni- 
for.  Wewak.  Sausapcr  and  finally  to  Morotal 
wiiere  we  landed  on  September  15. 

About  that  tlm^.  September  13.  to  be  exact, 
our  plans  for  the  invasion  of  the  Phlllipines 
were  advanced  3  months  and  we  discon- 
tinued Island  bopping.  Plans  were 
thoroughly  worked  out  at  headquarters  at 
Hollandia  and  we  landed  85.000  men  in  Leyte 
Gulf  on  October  30,  1»44  About  35,000  fol- 
lowed the  next  day  and  others  at  intervals  of 
a  few  days.  Our  convoys  Included  l»etween 
600  and  700  ships,  combatant  and  mer- 
chant type. 

Japaneee  naval  reaction  was  prompt  and 
vigorous  and  resulted  In  the  Battle  of  Leyte 
Gulf,  October  23-25.  said  to  be  the  greatest 
naval  action  of  World  War  II  and  the  largest 
engagement  ever  fought  upjn  the  hlch  seas. 
Rarely  In  all  history  has  a  power  staked  so 
much  upon  one  operation  as  did  the  Japanese 
that  day  and  rarely  h^s  any  power  suffered 
such  overwhelming  deiect..  The  Japanese 
fleet  was  virtu nlly  de:trayed,  leaving  con- 
trol of  the  sea  in  our  hands. 


The  Island  of  Mlndoro  was  occupied  on 
December  l.->  and  an  air  field  built  to  cover 
our  movement  to  Ungayen  Gulf  where  we 
landed  on  January  fl,  1945.  After  heavy 
fighting  on  the  plains  of  Luzon  and  around 
the  city.  Manila  was  taken.  Several  months 
were  required  to  mop  up  throughout  the 
Islands. 

With  the  Philippines  In  our  hands,  we  were 
able  to  coordinate  the  efforts  of  oxur  search 
planes  with  submarine  operations  against 
the  sea-borne  commerce  along  the  coast  of 
Asia.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  our 
Seventh  Fleet  submarines,  working  out  of 
Perth,  Australia,  together  with  subnuu-lnes 
of  the  Central  Padflc  Forces,  had  almoet 
wiped  out  the  Jspanese  merchant  marine. 
The  assistance  of  search  planes  completed 
the  destruction.  Japan  was  unable  to  get 
vitally  needed  food,  oil  and  strategic  ma- 
terials from  the  rich  lands  in  the  south  which 
she  had  conquered  In  phase  I  of  her  war 
plena.  Also,  because  of  loss  of  her  shifting 
and  control  of  the  sea,  Japan  was  unable  to 
utilise  her  2.000.000  armed  men  on  the 
Astatic  mainland  to  reinforce  her  Island 
strongholds  which  wp  took  one  after  another. 

The  role  of  seapdwer  is  to  gain,  maintain 
and  exercise  Mrfftrol  of  the  sea,  utUiilng 
arms  and  equfpment  of  the  age.  It  always 
has  been.    It  always  will  be. 


Freedom  of  Speech 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MIKmSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  28.  1952 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RscoRo,  I  include  the  foUowing  speech 
enUtled  "Freedom  of  Speech,"  given  by 
me  to  the  family  night  dinner  program 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Chiirch,  Man- 
kato.  Minn.,  on  March  19 : 

FaxxBOM  or  Spxxch 

Mr  Chairman,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  It  ts 
both  a  high  privilege  and  pleasure  to  be  in- 
vited to  speak  to  your  family  night  dinner 
on  the  subject  of  freedom  at  speech.  I  con- 
gratulate your  committee  on  selection  of  the 
theme  of  freedom. 

There  is  tbe  Impression  created  that  free- 
dom was  founded  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  Mr. 
Churchill  in  the  mld-Allantlc  when  they 
spoke  of  the  four  freedonos:  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  from 
want,  and  freedom  from  fear. 

Recently,  one  public  speaker  ipoke  of  tbe 
four  fears  instead  of  the  four  freedoms. 
Namely:  Fear  of  war,  fear  of  inflation,  fear 
of  bankruptcy,  and  fear  of  defeat.  Most  of 
us  who  have  so  recently  had  the  job  of  pre- 
paring our  income  taxes  might  want  to  add 
a  fifth  fear :  Pear  of  taxation.  Then  when  we 
figrure  out  what  we  owe  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  we  have  another  fear- 
how  are  we  going  to  pay  it? 

The  asaigijnent  you  have  given  to  me  has 
been  most  intriguing  and  Interesting.  As  a 
lawyer  and  a  member  ol  Congress,  I  am  gen- 
erally familiar  with  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  Never  before  but  in  a 
very  superficial  and  general  way,  has  It  been 
my  assignment  to  do  reeearch  on  the  sub- 
ject of  freedom  of  speech. 

What  do  you  mean  by  freedom  of  speechf 
It  is  one  ot  the  most  Interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  freedoms.  You  will  remember 
thst  our  forefathers  adopted  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States — then  they  adopt- 
ed the  Bill  of  Rights.  The  first  amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution  provides:  "Con- 


gress shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
tablishment of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof:  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  or  of  the  press:  or  the  right  of 
the  peo^e  peaceably  to  nneemble.  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grievances." 

You  will  note  that  It  is  Interwoven  with 
freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  the  people  to  peaceably  assemble, 
and  that  which  I  am  most  conscious  of— 
freedom  to  petition  the  Government  for  re- 
dress of  grievances. 

Wise  people  those  forefathers  of  ours.  I 
wonder  who  was  the  first  who  thought  of 
the  freedom  of  speech.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  Plutarch's  Lives  were  the  favorite 
reading  of  the  men  who  framed  and  rati- 
fied our  Constitution.  There  our  forefa- 
thers found  the  story  of  Timoleon  who  saved 
his  native  city  of  Syracuse  from  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  young  hot-heads  of  that  day 
were  accustomed  to  get  up  in  the  public  as- 
sembly and  abuse  Timoleon  as  "an  old  fos- 
sil." His  friends  and  supporters  urged  him 
to  Just  say  the  word  and  they  would  silence 
the  detractors,  but  Timoleon  insisted  on 
letting  the  youngsters  have  their  say.  "He 
had  taken  all  the  extreme  pains  and  labor 
he  had  done,  and  had  passed  so  many  dan- 
gers, in  order  that  every  citlsen  and  Inhabi- 
tant of  Syracuse  might  frankly  use  the 
liberty  of  their  laws.  He  thanked  the  goda 
tnat  they  had  granted  him  the  thing  he  had 
so  oft  requested  of  them  in  his  prayers,  which 
was,  that  he  might  some  day  see  the  Syra- 
cusans  have  full  power  and  liberty  to  say 
whet  they  pleased." 

And  then  there  was  another  advocate  of 
free  epeect — John  Milton,  who  lived  between 
the  years,  1808  and  1674 — 

"Many  there  be  that  complain  of  divine 
Providence  for  suffering  Adam  to  transgress. 
Foolish  tongues!  When  God  gave  his  rea- 
son, he  gave  him  freedom  to  choose,  for  rea- 
son is  but  choosing. 

"Where  there  is  much  desire  to  learn, 
there  of  necessity  will  be  much  arguing, 
much  writing,  many  opinions  in  good  men 
is  but  knowledge  in  the  making.  What 
should  ye  do  then,  should  ye  suppress  all 
this  flowery  crop  of  Itnowledge  and  new  light 
sprxink  up  and  yet  springing  dally  In  thU 
city?  Should  ye  set  an  oligarchy  of  30  en- 
grossers over  it,  to  bring  a  famine  upon  our 
minds  again,  when  we  shall  know  nothing 
but  what  is  measured  to  us  by  their  bushel? 
Olve  me  the  liberty  to  know,  to  utter,  and  to 
argue  freely  according  to  conscience,  above 
all  liberties." 

And  then  there  was  stlU  anotlier  great 
advocate  of  free  speech  who  lived  betweex) 
the  years  1806  and  1873 — John  Stuart  Mill: 

"We  liave  now  recognized  the  necessity  to 
the  mental  well-being  of  mankind  (on  which 
all  their  other  well-being  depeiuis)  of  free- 
dom of  opinlor,  and  freedom  (tf  the  expres- 
sion of  opinion,  on  four  distinct  grounds; 
which  we  will  now  briefly  recapitulate. 

"First,  if  any  opinion  is  compelled  to 
silence,  that  opinion  may,  for  aught  we  can 
certainly  know,  be  true.  To  deny  tills  is  to 
assume  our  own  infallibility. 

"Secondly,  though  the  silenced  opinion  be 
an  error,  it  may,  and  very  commonly  does, 
contain  a  portion  of  truth;  and  since  the 
general  or  prevailing  opinion  on  any  subject 
is  rarely  or  never  the  whole  truth,  it  is  only 
by  the  collision  of  adverse  opinions  that  the 
remainder  of  the  truth  has  any  chance  of 
being  supplied. 

"Thirdly,  even  if  the  received  opinion  be 
not  only  true,  but  the  whole  truth;  unless 
it  is  suffered  to  be,  and  actually  is,  vigor- 
ously and  earnestly  contested,  it  will,  by 
most  of  those  who  receive  it,  be  held  In  the 
manner  of  a  prejudice,  with  little  oompre- 
henaion  or  feeling  of  its  rational  grounds. 
And  not  only  this,  but  fourthly,  tbe  meaning 
of  the  doctrine  Itself  will  be  in  danger  of 
being  lost,  or  enfeebled,  and-  deprived  of  its 
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Tltal  effect  on  the  character  and  conduct: 
The  dogma  becoming  a  mere  formal  pro- 
fession, InefHcaclous  for  good,  but  cumber- 
ing the  ground,  and  preventing  the  growth  of 
any  real  and  heartfelt  conviction,  from  rea- 
son or  personal  experience." 

These  great  men— Milton  and  Mill — and 
the  two  quotations  which  I  have  given  you 
have  had  a  tremendous  effect  upon  the 
thinking  of  men  tliroughout  the  world  on 
the  subject  of  freedom  of  speech. 

It  is  a  human  weakness  to  want  to  deny 
free  speech  to  some  detested  group  or  per- 
son. Some  wish  to  outlaw  free  speech  to 
those  whom  they  regard  as  "fascist"  or  "anti- 
Semites,"  or  reactionaries,  or  race  bigots. 
Those  who  would  make  special  claim  must 
be  answered  by  the  lessons  Inherent,  both 
In  our  ideals  and  in  our  experience,  as  to 
making  exceptions  to  freedom  of  speech  and 
press  to  everybody  without  distinction.  I 
believe  that  It  would  be  detrimental  to  be- 
gin to  make  exceptions  and  play  favorites, 
for  then  we  would  lose  all  claim  to  follow- 
ing democratic  principles. 

It  is  attributed  to  Voltaire,  but  it  is  still 
sound  policy:  "I  detest  what  you  say  but  I 
will  fight  with  my  life,  if  necessary,  for  your 
right  to  say  it."  This  recognizes  three  basic 
practical  considerations  for  freedom  of 
speech :  (1)  that  our  own  rights  are  not  safe 
unless  our  opponents  have  theirs  equally, 
(3)  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  the  violence 
which  is  aroused  by  suppression  Is  to  tolerate 
all  views  and  doctrines,  however  hateful,  and 
(3)  that  the  common  sense  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  us  can  be  trusted  to  accept  the  good 
when  all  ideas  and  doctrines  are  freely 
exposed. 

Liberty  for  our  side  la,  of  course,  no  liberty 
at  all.  A  democracy  Is  founded  on  liberty 
for  all  sides,  with  the  majority  in  control 
and  with  the  minorities  enjoying  the  un- 
restricted right  of  opposition. 
t  There  is  an  amusing  and  pithy  saying  of 
Benjamin  Pranklln:  "Of  course  the  abuses  of 
free  speech  should  be  suppressed  but  to 
whom  dare  we  entrust  the  power  of  doing 
It?" 

The  story  that  appeals  very  much  to  me 
•bout  free  speech  is  that  of  the  recently 
liberated  slave  who  met  his  former  master 
on  the  street.  The  master  asked.  "Are  you 
as  well  off  as  before  you  were  free?"  The 
Negro  admitted  that  his  clothes  were  frayed, 
that  his  house  leaked,  that  his  meals  were 
nothing  like  those  on  the  old  plantation. 
"Well  wouldn't  you  rather  be  a  slave  again?" 
"No,  master,  there  is  a  :iort  of  looseness  about 
this  here  freedom  that  I  likes." 
'  While  guaranties  of  freedom  of  speech  have 
been  provided  In  the  Constitution  and  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  by  our  forefathers,  it  has 
been  the  problem  of  the  courts  to  maintain 
an  even-handed  application  of  American 
rights.  Justice  Holmes,  the  great  dissenter, 
had  this  to  say  In  a  noteworthy  opinion  In- 
volving pro-Soviet  propagandists,  years  ago: 

"I  think  that  we  should  be  eternally  vigi- 
lant against  attempts  to  check  the  expres- 
sion of  opinions  that  we  loathe  and  believe 
to  be  fraught  with  death,  unless  they  so  Im- 
minently threaten  immediate  Interference 
with  the  lawful  and  pressing  purposes  of  the 
law  tl'at  an  Immediate  check  Is  required  to 
save  the  country." 

"If  there  Is  any  principle  of  the  Constitu- 
tion that  more  imperatively  calls  for  attach- 
ment than  any  other,  It  is  the  principle  of 
free  thought — not  free  thought  for  those  who 
agree  with  us.  but  freedom  for  the  thought 
that  we  hate." 

Therefore,  it  Is  to  the  decisions  of  our 
courts  that  we  must  turn  for  interpretations 
on  freedom  of  speech. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  occurs 
to  you  is:  Aie  there  no  limits  on  speech  and 
propaganda  in  the  interest  of  democratic 
progress  and  tolerance? 


The  historic  answer  to  all  of  these  ques- 
tions la  that  no  restraints  can  be  put  on 
speech  itself  without  risking  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  democratic  institutions,  whlcH 
demand  the  fullest  discussion  of  public  is- 
sues. To  that  end  ideas,  doctrines,  pro- 
grams— however  hateful  some  of  them  may 
be — should  and  must  t>e  tolerated;  for  If 
liberty  Is  denied  to  one  It  may  be  denied 
to  others.  Nobody's  liberties  are  safe  if 
anybody's  are  destroyed. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  right  to  hear  Is 
as  Important  as  the  right  to  speak — for  in- 
formed Judgments  necessary  to  democracy 
must  be  based  upon  hearing  all  sides,  what- 
ever their  character.  However,  the  line  must 
be  clearly  drawn  between  the  language  on 
the  one  hand  and  acts  or  attempted  acts  on 
the  other,  and  with  them.  Incitements  to 
those  acts  In  speech  and  print;  and  those 
Incitements  must  be  direct,  presenting  as 
the  Supreme  Court  has  put  it,  so  "clear  and 
present  a  danger"  of  action  that  the  law  Is 
Justified  in  Interfering.  The  law  also  Jus- 
tifies interfering  In  those  abuses  of  speech 
which  fall  under  the  penalties  on  obscenity, 
profanity,    and    personal    libel    and    slander. 

It  is  to  be  readily  recognized  that  the 
policy  of  drawing  a  line  between  words 
and  actions  leaves  the  doors  open  to  anti- 
democratic propaganda,  and  racial  and  re- 
ligious Intolerance,  but  it  seems  that  no 
other  practicable  line  can  be  drawn;  for  no 
agreement  can  be  reached  as  to  what  Ideas 
and  programs  should  be  suppressed. 

What  one  man  would  suppress,  another 
would  tolerate,  while  desiring  to  suppress 
something  else.  One  would  demand  the 
suppression  of  communism.  Another  fas- 
cism; another  antl-SemltIsm;  another  at- 
tacks on  Negroes:  another  the  Jehovah  Wit- 
nesses. One  could  go  on  until  no  freedom 
would  survive  the  pressures  of  one  group  or 
another. 

While  It  Is  easy  to  state  what  seems  to  be 
the  fundamental  principles.  It  is  not  easy  to 
carry  out  In  fact  a  principle  so  easily  stated 
as  drawing  the  line  between  words  and  acts. 
A  twilight  zone  exists  where  reasonable  men 
debate  and  where  rival  rights  conflict. 
Courts  are  constantly  called  upon  for  new 
Interpretations. 

I  have  always  been  intrigued  with  one  of 
the  laws  which  was  passed  by  the  Congress 
some  time  ago  with  reference  to  employers 
and  employees. 

For  exanaple,  employers*  free  speech 
against  unions  Is  limited  to  the  f>olnt  where 
It  was  said  it  becomes  coercive  of  tae  free- 
com  of  their  employees  to  choose  their 
union  affiliations  and  representatives.  Per- 
sonally, this  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
strain  the  right  of  free  speech  of  the  em- 
ployer. 

I  have  known  of  Instances  where  employ- 
ers have  been  denied  the  right  of  talking  to 
their  employees  with  whom  they  have  had 
the  closest  of  employer-employee  relation- 
ship, and  yet — some  union  organizer  whom 
neither  the  employer  nor  the  employees  had 
ever  seen  or  heard  of  before  could  come  In 
and  use  every  method  of  free  speech  In  an 
attempt  to  organize  the  employees. 

Criticism  of  courts  Is  punishable  If  made 
at  such  a  time  and  place  as  to  obstruct  the 
administration  of  justice. 

Spreading  rumors  as  to  the  solvency  of  a 
bank  is  punishable  as  an  incitement  to  ac- 
tion. 

Free  speech  In  special  situations  is  also 
qualified  by  other  considerations.  Free 
speech  on  the  radio  is  limited  by  necessary 
Government  licenses,  the  appeal  of  public 
Interest,  and  the  prbtectlon  of  listeners  from 
insulting  comments  on  race,  religion,  poli- 
tics, nationality,  and  so  forth. 

Conflicting  rights  are  involved  In  picket- 
ing— a  form  of  free  speech — and  also  In  the 
public  distribution  of  literature,  Jtistlfylng 
some    limitations.     Special    restrictions    are 


Justifiable  In  wartime  In  the  censorship  of 
military  Information  and  other  material  use- 
ful to  the  enemy. 

Then  it  will  be  asked  whether  there  Is  not 
always  a  clear  and  present  danger  of  action 
in  all  antidemocratic  propaganda  and  propa- 
ganda against  race  and  religion?  The  an- 
swer Is  that  the  greater  weight  of  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Supreme  Court  Is  that  the  dan- 
ger must  be  great  and  the  prospect  of  It  Im- 
mediate, to  Justify  Interference  While  this 
may  leave  and  does  leave  considerable  Judg- 
ment in  each  case,  the  burden  to  show  the 
Immediate  danger  is  on  those  who  would 
Interfere. 

Where  speeches  In  public  places  have  cre- 
ated riots,  disorder,  antlraclal  or  religious 
violence,  such  further  assembly  may  be  for- 
bidden; but  where  proof  of  such  effects  Is 
lacking.  It  Is  moet  difficult  for  courts  or  of- 
ficials to  deny  freedom  of  assembly  on  a 
guess  as  to  the  effects. 

Preparations  for  actions  against  the  public 
peace  or  against  any  group  of  citizens  should 
be  prohibited,  thus  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  was 
properly  forbidden  by  law  In  many  States  to 
Intimidate  others  by  parading  with  faces 
concealed  by  masks  or  hoods. 

Wearing  of  private  military  uniforms  and 
private  military  drill  is  properly  prohibited 
by  the  laws  of  many  States  as  obvious  prep- 
arations for  the  use  of  force 

A  clean-cut  line  between  such  threats  of 
unlawful  action  In  mere  Bp>eech  and  assembly 
goes  far  to  avoiding  the  evils  which  In  other 
lands  and  In  parts  of  our  own  arise  from 
antidemocratic  movements. 

Generally  and  historically,  the  principle 
of  free  speech  Is  sound  as  a  policy  for  han- 
dling public  debate  In  a  democracy;  though 
It  is  not  easy  for  us  all  to  accept  the  doctrine 
that  we  should  accord  freely  to  our  opp>o- 
nents.  and  to  Ideas  we  bate,  the  same  rights 
we  claim  for  ourselves. 

Free  speech  U  also  found  limited  under 
our  alien  and  sedition  laws  and  In  the  crim- 
inal syndicalism  cases. 

Freedom  of  speech,  like  many  of  our  other 
constitutional  safeguards.  Is  always  endan- 
gered most  In  time  of  war  hysteria;  and  It 
Is  to  be  noted  that  on  these  occasions, 
whether  it  be  the  ordinances  of  a  munici- 
pality, the  acts  of  a  State  legislature  or  ths 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
legislation  which  is  based  In  the  nature  of 
an  emergency  or  wartime  legislation  should 
not  only  be  carefully  considered  in  the  light 
of  freedom  of  speech  but  also  whether  It  is 
on  a  limited  or  a  permanent  basis. 

It  is  human  in  times  of  wartime  excite- 
ment, pressures,  and  hysteria  for  legislation 
to  be  passed  which  is  detrimental  to  our 
constitutional  guarantees. 

Two  of  the  outstanding  cases  Involving 
the  question  of  free  speech  and  a  free  press 
originated  in  our  State  of  Minnesota.  I 
know  this  will  be  of  Interest  to  you.  and  I 
should  like  to  comment  briefly  on  these  two 
cases. 

One  was  Gilbert  against  Minnesota.  Many 
of  you  here  may  have  a  vague  recollection  of 
this  case  which  followed  World  War  I  and 
was  the  result  of  legislation  passed  during 
World  War  I. 

This  case  decided  also  that  the  States  had 
the  right  to  enact  and  enforce  legislation 
pertaining  to  free  speech.  The  Minnesota 
Legislature  made  it  unlawful  to  advocate  by 
writing,  printing,  or  public  talking  "that 
men  should  not  enlist  in  the  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States  or  the  State 
of  Minnesota,"  or  "that  citizens  of  this  State 
should  not  aid  or  assist  the  United  States 
In  prosecuting  or  carrying  on  war  with  ths 
public  enemies  of  the  United  States." 

Any  violator  could  be  arrested  without 
warrant,  fined  $100  to  »300,  and  Imprisoned 
3  months  to  a  year.  Those  penalties,  though 
enough  to  deter  all  but  the  moet  militant  of 
pacifists,  are  unusually  llgh*i  for  a  war  stat- 
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uto.  This  statute  was  passed  In  1917,  but  In 
1819  liliimesou  substituted  •  far  more 
sweeping  law  Impoaing  the  mazlmxim  penalty 
of  20  years  in  the  penltenltary. 

Many  of  you  will  be  familiar  with  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  which  existed  In  Minne- 
sota and  In  scene  of  our  Mldwectem  States 
during  World  War  I,  and  the  dlscontert 
which  ■waa  built  up  between  those  at  the 
farm  and  thoee  of  the  town  or  city.  Muck 
resentment  had  been  caused  In  some  parts 
of  Minnesota  by  liberty  bond  committees 
who  forced  everyone  to  flle  a  complete  In- 
ventory of  his  real  and  personal  property  on 
the  basis  of  which  the  oommtttee  required 
him  to  buy  bonds  to  an  amount  that  neceasl- 
uted  the  Individual  to  borrow  money  at  a 
oonsklerably  higher  rate  of  Interest  than  was 
paid  on  th«  Oovernment  bond*  that  the 
purchafi«r  had  to  buy.  The  bostUity  cauaed 
by  svtch  methods  evoked  shocked  comments. 
Tmj  will  recall  that  during  this  period  the 
Nonpartisan  Leat^ue  was  formed.  It  was  In- 
deed a  tUne  of  byatarta.  and  I  am  sure  tttat 
those  who  can  look  baek  on  It  would  confers 
there  was  some  unaouixl  Judgment  on  both 
sidea  of  ttM  controversy  then  existing. 

Qiibert,  a  leader  In  the  Nonpartisan 
League,  was  Indicted  and  convicted  for  ths 
following  words  In  a  speech: 

"We  are  going  over  to  Burope  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy,  but  I  tell  you 
we  had  better  make  America  safe  for  de- 
mocracy first.  Tou  eay.  'What  Is  tike  matter 
with  our  democracy?'  I  tttll  you  what  Is  the 
matter  with  it:  Have  you  had  anything  to 
say  as  to  who  should  be  President?  Have 
you  had  anything  to  say  as  to  who  should 
be  governor  of  this  8tatef  Have  you  had 
anything  to  say  as  to  wbetbcr  we  would  go 
Into  this  war?  Tou  know  fou  havt  not. 
If  this  Is  such  a  great  democracy,  for 
beaven's  saks  why  should  we  not  vote  on 
conscription  of  men?  We  were  stampeded 
Into  this  war  by  newspaper  rot  to  pull  Eng- 
land's chestnuts  out  of  the  Are  for  her.  I 
tell  you.  If  they  oonscrtpted  wealth  like  they 
have  ooiMerlpced  men,  this  war  would  not 
last  over  4S  boura." 

Gilbert  was  convicted  In  the  district 
ooxirt.  His  conviction  was  aillrmed  by  the 
State  supreme  court,  and  subsequently 
affirmed  by  the  United  States  Bujireme 
Court. 

In  the  llfht  of  subsequent  decisions  of  the 
last  10  years.  I  wouM  doubt  that  the  present 
Supreme  Oxirt  at  the  United  States  would 
have  sustained  such  a  conviction. 

Another  outstand  ng  and  leading  case  in 
the  State  ai  Minnesota  involved  the  ao-called 
newspaper  fag  law.  Again  this  title  will  be 
famlhnr  to  many  of  my  listeners  by  the  case 
of  Near  v  Hinnesota  (28S  U.  8.  897  (1931)). 
The  Minnesota  statutes  provided  for  the 
abatement,  as  a  public  nuisance,  of  a  "ma- 
UcUnis.  scaadaloua,  and  defamatory"  news- 
pnpfx.  magazine,  or  other  periodical,  and 
alao  of  obecene  periodicals. 

The  Saturday  Press  at  Minnesota  In  1927 
published  iirUcles  stating  that  a  gangster 
was  in  control  of  gambling,  bootlegging,  and 
racketeerln4n  and  charging  gross  neglect  of 
duty  on  the  part  of  the  law-enforcing  ol- 
flclals.  Including  the  county  attorney.  This 
same  count?  attorney  then  sued  to  suppress 
the  newspaper  which  was  calling  him  to 
account,  and  alleged  that  It  was  largely  de- 
voted to  "malicious,  scandalous,  and  de- 
famatory articles."  He  got  a  temp<jrary  order 
forbidding  the  defendants  to  publish,  circu- 
late, or  have  in  their  posseflslon  any  editions 
for  2  monthi  back,  any  future  editions  of  the 
same  newspaper,  and  any  publication  by  any 
other  name  containing  malicious,  scandalous, 
and  defamatory  matter.  The  objection  of  the 
manager,  Meu-,  that  the  statute  was  uncon- 
stitutional vas  overruled  by  the  highest 
State  court.  The  question  then  went  to 
trial  to  asce-taln  the  criminal  character  of 
the  newspapiu*.    The  only  evidence  oooalBted 


ct  several  past  lasues.  A  pennanent  injunc- 
tion was  granted  In  the  aame  terms  as  above. 

with  findings  of  fact  concluding  the  news- 
paper to  be  a  public  nuisance  and  Judgment 
that  It  be  abated.  This  decree  was  also  af- 
firmed and  Near  went  to  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court  invoking  the  fourteenth 
amendment. 

Observe  that  this  Mlnneeota  gag  law  was 
more  drastic  than  a  criminal  sedition  act  In 
three  respects: 

(1)  It  was  prevloxM  restraint  as  to  future 
Issues,  even  If  not  so  as  to  Issues  already 
published. 

(2)  There  was  no  Jury  trial  as  to  responsi- 
bility for  pubncatlon  or  the  wrongful  na- 
ture of  the  language  xnad. 

(3)  It  was  not  directed  at  a  particular 
wrongful  paaeage.  but  at  the  entire  life  of 
the  newspaper. 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  this  statute  set  up  a 
new  kind  of  censure  of  newspapers  and 
magaslues.  If  this  scandal  sheet  could  be 
t2iu£  £tainped  out,  so  oould  less  vltupwatlve 
criticism  of  public  ofllclals.  The  offended 
offlcialB  only  needed  to  find  a  Judge  who 
shared  their  opinion  that  the  criticism 
passed  legitimate  boimds. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  invali- 
dated the  Mlnnesou  statute  as  an  im- 
proper deprivation  of  liberty  of  the  press  by  a 
6-to-4  decision.  The  majority  of  the  Court 
held  "this  Is  the  essence  of  censorship." 

The  Near  case  is  referred  to  as  one  of  the 
most  important  of  all  free  speech  cases  In  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Its  strung  hostility  to  previous  restraints 
against  the  expression  of  Ideas  may  conceiv- 
ably be  applied  to  quite  different  forms  of 
censorship  affecting  other  commimlcatlons 
besides  the  press.  Newapapeiv,  books, 
pamphlets,  and  large  meetings  were  for  many 
centuries  the  only  means  of  public  discus- 
sion so  that  the  need  for  their  protection  has 
long  been  generally  reaUaed. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  additional 
methods  for  spreading  facts  and  Ideas  were 
Introduced  or  greatly  Improved  by  modem 
Inventions,  writers  and  judges  have  not  de- 
veloped the  habit  of  being  sollcltotis  about 
guarding  their  freedom;  and  so  we  have 
tolerated  censorship  of  the  malls,  the  Im- 
portation of  foreign  books,  the  stage  and  mo- 
tion picture,  the  radio,  and  now  In  some 
forms  the  television. 

In  an  age  wheie  the  film  and  the  broad- 
en. ;ting  station.-^  have  become  rivals  with  the 
newspapers  for  the  transmission  of  news,  the 
new  Judicial  attitude  evidenced  in  Near 
against  MlnnesoU  has  had  and  will  have 
nuuay  tmportant  oonssquenoes. 

The  malntenanee  of  open  discussion  de- 
pends OD  all  the  great  body  of  unoOdal  dtl- 
■ens.  If  a  community  does  not  respect 
liberty  for  unpopular  Ideas.  It  can  drive 
such  ideas  underground  by  persistent  sneers, 
by  social  ostracism,  by  boycotts  of  news- 
papers and  magazines,  by  refusal  to  rent 
halls,  by  objections  to  the  use  of  munclpal 
auditoriums  and  public  meeting  places,  by 
mobs  and  threats  of  lynching. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  atmosphere  of  open 
and  unimpeded  controversy  may  be  made  as 
fully  a  part  of  the  life  of  the  community  as 
any  American  tradition.  After  all  the  law 
plays  only  a  small  part  in  either  suppression 
or  freedom.  In  the  long  run.  the  public  gets 
Jiist  as  much  freedom  of  speech  as  it  really 
wants. 

This  brings  me  to  my  final  argument  for 
freedom  of  speech.  It  creates  the  happiest 
kind  of  coimtry.  It  is  the  best  way  to  make 
men  and  women  love  their  country. 

Mill  says:  "A  state  which  dwarfs  Its  men 
In  order  that  they  may  be  mors  docile  In- 
struments In  Its  hands,  even  for  beneficial 
purposes,  will  find  that  with  small  men  no 
great  thing  can  really  be  accomplished." 

Tou  make  men  love  their  government  and 
their  country  by  giving  them  the  kind  of 


government  and  the  kind  at  country  that 
inspire  respect  and  love;  a  country  that  is 
free  and  unafraid,  that  lets  the  discontented 
talk  In  order  to  learn  the  causes  for  their 
dlaooDtent  and  then  ends  thoee  causes,  that 
refuses  to  impel  men  to  spy  on  their  neigh- 
bars,  that  protects  its  citizens  vigorously 
from  harmful  acts  while  it  leaves  the  remedy 
for  objectionable  Ideas  to  counterargument 
and  time. 

As  I  have  thought  over  what  I  might  say 
to  you  and  where  I  was  to  say  It,  It  occurred 
to  me  that  In  some  ways,  at  least,  politics 
and  religion  are  similar.  Both  are  Institu- 
tions buUt  on  faith — the  church  as  an  In- 
stitution of  r^lglous  faith  and  the  party 
as  an  Institutlan  at  political  falUi. 

Both  the  church  and  the  political  party 
are  founded  on  great  fundamental  truths 
and  their  success  as  an  influence  for  good 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  thoea 
truths  are  taught  and  accepted  by  mankind. 

TO  me  the  great  overriding  mission  of  each 
Is  essentlaUy  the  same — the  welfare  of  man. 
One,  the  political  party  conoems  Itself  with 
things  temporal,  while  the  overrtdlng  and 
great  Interest  at  the  church  lies  In  thlnes 
spiritual. 

We  may  lose  both  the  spiritual  comfort 
of  the  church  and  the  strength  of  our  po- 
litical beliefs  by  that  deadly  virus  of  apathy 
and  tndllference.  The  individual  who  is 
apathetic,  whether  It  be  In  the  church  or 
In  his  political  party,  not  only  lacks  convie- 
tion:  he  lacks  Interest  and  without  interest, 
be  Is  an  easy  prey  for  aggression  and  oppres- 
sloii. 

In  ths  exercise  of  free  speech  we  often 
hear  critics  protesting  that  things  Juat 
aren't  being  run  to  suit  them.  They  say, 
"The  trouble  with  the  party  Is  this  or  that," 
or  "The  trouble  with  my  chmt^  is  thtis  and 
so."  What  these  people  forget — what  we  are 
all  tneUned  to  overlook — is  that  the  church 
tent  Just  your  church;  the  church  in  part 
Is  you. 

I  get  letters  from  constituents  sometimes, 
telling  me  what  they  think  is  wrong  with 
the  party  I  represent.  They  aak  me  why  Z 
dont  do  something.  Well,  I  have  to  write 
back  and  tell  them  that  they  are  the  party 
and  that  I  am  very  happy  to  know  they  are 
Interested  and  will  welcome  their  participa- 
tion In  Its  affairs.  Tbere  Is  Just  simply  no 
such  thing  as  a  church  or  a  party  without 
members. 

Certainly.  I  must  express  commendation 
to  thosB  who  sre  Interested  enough  to  com- 
plain. The  grave  danger  to  the  church,  to 
the  political  party,  to  our  very  country  Itself, 
Is  apathy. 

Recently  I  came  across  an  ominous  little 
piece  that  I  want  to  pass  on  to  you.  It 
concerns  the  pattern  of  human  history  and 
offers  10  steps  from  bondage  to  freedom  and 
back  to  bondage.    Here  are  the  10  steps: 

1.  From  bondage  to  spiritual  faltb, 

9.  Prom  spiritual  faith  to  courage. 

3.  From  courage  to  freedom. 

4.  From  freedom  to  some  measure  of  physi- 
cal abundance. 

6.  Prom  abundance  U  selfishness. 
8.  From  selfishness  to  complacency. 

7.  Prom  complacency  to  apathy. 

8.  Prom  apathy  to  fear. 

9.  Prom  fear  to  dependency. 

10.  Prom  dependency  back  again  to  bond- 
age. 

Bow  dllBeult  are  the  first  four  steps?  How 
easy  the  last  four? 

Tbt  Christian  religion  Is  now  about  2.000 
years  old.  TTilnk  of  the  oontest  that  hsa 
existed  in  those  2.000  years — of  what  the 
Christian  religion  has  meant  to  those  who 
fought  for  the  individual  rights  and  the 
dignity  of  the  individual. 

The  framers  at  our  Constitution  and  our 
Bill  of  Bights  were  generally  men  at  deep 
and  divergent  religious  convictions.         -r-i 
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There  Is  a  great  challenge  to  all  of  us;  the 
continuing  challenge  to  pass  on  to  succeed- 
ing generations  the  great  truths  of  the  past, 
the  precious  heritage  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, yes.  and  the  priceless  birthright  of 
an  American  Republic  established,  In  the 
words  of  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  "under  God." 

The  Christian  religion  has  given  to  the 
world  the  mission  of  the  Christian  chvirch. 
Our  forefathers  gave  to  this  world  a  form 
of  government  and  a  freedom  that  transcends 
that  of  any  other  government  In  history. 
We  as  Americans  have  a  mission  to  perform, 
as  the  church  has  a  continuing  mission  to 
perform.  It  cannot  be  done  if  we  are 
apathetic — cannot  be  done  if  we  are  indif- 
ferent. 

There  is  no  easy  way.  Christianity  Is  dif- 
ficult. Citizenship  la  difficult.  Each  de- 
mands sacrifices  but  each  promises  great 
rewards. 

Until  20  or  25  years  ago  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights — generator  of  the 
genius  of  America — were  taken  for  granted. 
For  that  same  period  of  time  it  has  been 
under  attack  by  those  who  assert  without 
proof  that  they  can  Improve  upon  ovir  sys- 
tem of  government.  The  plan  seems  to  be  to 
Impose  upon  the  people  political  control  of 
the  dally  activities.  Under  communism  you 
lose  your  liberties  immediately  and  perhaps 
your  life.  Under  socialism,  you  lose  your 
liberties  a  little  more  slowly  but  Just  as 
surely. 

Recently.  Edward  P.  Button.  In  a  broad- 
cast of  urgent  warning  to  all  Americans  to 
be  on  guard  against  those  who  scheme  to 
take  from  iw  the  freedom  so  dearly  bought, 
said  this: 

"Today  the  Bill  of  Rights  Is  In  Jeopardy. 
If  It  could  speak.  I  believe  It  would  have 
this  to  say:  "I  am  your  Bill  of  Rights.  Don't 
take  me  for  granted.  As  man  brought  roe 
to  life.  I  can  be  slain  by  men.  and  will  be 
slain  unless  you.  the  plain  people  of  America, 
organize  to  defend  me. 

"(I  am  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  as- 
sembly. I  am  the  privacy  and  sanctity  of 
your  home.  I  am  your  guaranty  of  trial 
by  Jury,  and  I  am  the  custodian  who  guards 
your  property  rights.  I  am  your  signed 
lease  to  spiritual,  mental,  and  phynical  free- 
dom. 

"  'My  e.xistence  depends  on  how  vigilantly 
you  watch  those  who  administer  your  Gov- 
ernment. Put  every  law  proposed  in  Wash- 
ington into  the  crucible  of  my  Ten  Com- 
mandments. Your  question  must  always 
be:  "Not  what  does  a  law  give  me,  but  what 
does  It  take  away  from  me?"  '  " 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  state  Is 
not  a  perfect  institution.  It  approaches 
perfection  only  to  that  extent  that  the  moral 
forces  of  Its  people  compel  perfection.  Law 
cannot  maintain  a  standard  for  a  people 
higher  than  the  people  set  up  for  themselves. 
If  the  standards  of  the  people  are  lowered. 
It  follows  that  the  standards  of  the  govern- 
ment will  lower. 

The  spiritual  faith  of  the  men  who 
founded  our  country  and  our  Institutions  Is 
the  substance  of  that  which  has  been  real- 
ized and  will  be  realized  in  America. 

It  is  that  faith  that  has  guided  our  lead- 
ership. 

It  has  shaped  and  molded  the  opinions 
that  resulted  In  the  establishment  of  our 
legal  standards  of  right  and  wrong.  It  has 
directed  the  course  of  our  public  life. 

Our  whole  governmental  structure  must 
r«»cognlze  the  hand  of  God  In  the  affairs  of 
icen. 

Our  basic  religious  beliefs  and  our  democ- 
racy are  Inseparable.  As  an  educated  clti- 
eenshlp  is  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of 
free  government  and  free  speech,  as  Is  a 
religious   citizenship  necessary  to  maintain 


life  and  vitality  in  the  principles  upon  which 
our  free  Government  rests. 


Irresponsible 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  28.  1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peo- 
ple's voices  will  be  heard  against  the 
great  betrayal  of  the  American  public 
on  the  issue  of  price  controls.  A  sound 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Friday. 
June  27.  1952.  issue  of  the  Newark  (N.  J.) 
Evening  News  echoes  this  sentiment. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  that  edi- 
torial herein: 

Irrksponstble 

At  a  time  of  crisis,  the  actions  yesterday  of 
the  Republican-southern  Democrat  coalition 
In  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  stand  as  a 
deplorable  exhibition  of  reckless  disregard 
for  the  public  interest.  Mustering  a  ma- 
jority, the  coalition  blasted  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  extender  to  pieces,  even  to  voting 
for  the  abrupt  ending  of  price  controls  on 
Monday. 

Besides  wiping  out  price  controls  except  on 
rationed  or  allocated  commodities,  of  which 
there  are  comparatively  few,  authority  to 
regulate  consumer  or  real  estate  credit  would 
also  be  ended  along  with  other  restraints. 
The  sole  motive  for  this  Irresponsible  per- 
formance was  to  discredit  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

Whether  or  not  these  things  should  be 
done  Ls  not  the  point  of  criticism  of  yester- 
day's action.  It's  the  coalition's  heedlessness 
and  Irresponsibility  that  are  reprehensible. 
Tossed  aside  was  the  obvious  need  to  keep  the 
national  economy  on  as  even  a  keel  as  pos- 
sible. As  for  the  Republicans,  if  they  want 
to  commit  :micide  next  November,  this  Is  a 
good  way  to  do  It. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  will  expire 
next  Tuesday.  Thus  little  time  remains  for 
reconciling  the  differences  between  the 
House  bin  and  the  Senate  bill  which  would 
extend  controls  through  February.  That  the 
Senate  conferees  will  yield  little  to  the  House 
group  Is  Indicated  by  the  Senate's  adoption 
of  a  motion  directing  Its  representatives  to 
"disagree  with  everything  that  the  House 
did."    They  should  certainly  do  so. 


An  Inventory  of  the  United  States  Par- 
ticipation in  the  Korean  War  Reveals 
That  England  Should  Either  Put  Up  or 
Shot  Up 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  25,  1952,  the  American  people  ob- 
served the  second   anniversary   of   the 


brutal  and  savage  mihtary  action  in  Ko- . 
rea,  which  the  leaders  of  our  countr;f 
have  chosen  to  designate  as  a  police 
action. 

It  is  fitting  that  not  only  should  the 
American  people  pause  briefly  in  their 
busy  lives  to  study  an  inventory  of  the 
United  States  participation  in  the  Ko- 
rean war,  as  taken  from  the  United  Na- 
tions summary  of  the  first  18  months  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  to  and  Including  De- 
cember. 31,  1951.  but  they  should  give 
rec8^jiiaast<r  the  criticisms  directed  at 
our  efforts  by  certain  British  statesmen. 

We  should  keep  in  mind,  when  study- 
ing these  tables,  that  these  are  the  same 
British  leaders  who  cry  for  a  greater 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Ko- 
rean conflict,  and  who  contribute  a  small 
share  in  men  and  arms,  that  condemn 
us  for  our  recent  action  taken  to  pro- 
tect our  forces,  the  bombing  of  the  Yalu 
River  power  stations. 

It  is  asserted  by  these  British  leaders 
that  the  United  States  over.stepped  its 
authority  by  the  bombing  action,  and  in 
so  doing,  is  drawing  Great  Britain  into 
an  all-out  war.  This  same  criticism 
prompted  our  Secretary  of  State  to 
apologize  to  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  because  the  British  Govern- 
ment was  not  notified  of  the  Yalu  bomb- 
ing. 

The  American  people  need  not  apolo- 
gize to  any  nation  in  the  world,  includ- 
ing Great  Britain,  for  the  part  they  have 
played  in  the  Korean  war.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  the  participation  of  the 
American  people  in  the  Korean  crisis  is 
not  only  represented  by  the  annual  cost 
of  $5,000,000,000.  but  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  all  other  United  Nations  coun- 
tries in  the  following  tables: 

Tabli  I.— United  Sations  military  participa' 

tion  in  Korea  by  country  and  service 
A.  pzscentace  or  total  v.  n.  roacx  contub- 

UTXD    BT    THE    UNmD    STATES 

Percent 
Total  United  States  force,  all  services.     64.  19 
Total  other  U.  N.  and  ROK  >  forces, 
all  services ._. . 35.  81 


Total 100.00 

B.  PXBCENTACK  OF  COfmUBtmON  BT  MA'HON   BT 
SUVICB     (COMBAT) 


Country 

Ground 
forces 

Na%-aJ 
foroM 

Air 
fcctw 

1.  AoHtrelia 

Pnctnt 

o.ae 

.17 
LM 
.2S 
.31 
.27 
.36 

.]• 
.33 
.43 

4a  10 

.38 
1.47 

None 

1« 

80.33 

Ptrent 

as3 

None 
.«7 
.90 
None 
None 
None 
None 

.an 

.38 

None 

7  43 

.31 
None 

None 

4.  a 

8.^80 

PtTCnt 

0  44 

X  B«lgluiD 

Nona 
N«s« 

&  Canada.  

4.  Co|onibla._ 

6.  Ethiopia. 

6.  France 

7.  Oreecp „ 

NOM 

None 
NofM 

NOM 

None 

8.  Luxemhain* 

9.  Ncthcrlnn.la 

10.  New  Zealand 

11.  Philippines 

IX  Republic  of  Korea". 
13.  Thailand 

s.as 
C.  «.  •) 
None 

14.  Turkey 

IX  I'd  ion     of     Soath 
.Africa 

.30 

!«.  rnite<1  Kinifdom... 
17.  United  States. 

33 

«3S8 

Total 

loaoo 

loaoo 

loaoo 

>  Republic  of  Korea;  not  a  member  of  the  U.  N. 

•  Tran.sport. 

'Air  transport  not  included  in  peroentafta. 
<  Intecrated  with  Belgian  unit. 
'  Intentry  unit. 

*  Withdrawn  during  month  of  December  IWn. 
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Tabu  II. — Un'Ud  SatUm*  ground  forces  in 
Korea 

[Numbers  and   percentage   of   total  supplied   bv   ner- 

UdpamUJ 


NstVm 


-  I 

AtRtraHa......*..  .*••.•.••., 

BHriura.  .  .........^.^.^ .  .^_ 

Canadn .„. .. 

Colonjbia 

Kthtopla...-. .  .... — ..^ 

Fraaee -  .~ 

I>uieuiburf ._........_ 

Neth<irlaa(L«  .... ..._..__. 

New  Zeidand 

rhflipplnes 

Republic    of    K<TCa    (aat 

I    N.  member) 

ThaUanii. 

T^irlrer  

Unlt»'i  KlniKloin 

United  BUM ..... 

Total _ 


Department 

of  iVe/ense 

daU 


PvtaU 
0.  as 

.17 
1  M 
.2ft 
.31 
.37 
.38 


100.00 


Computed 

forced  keyed 

to  Or 


1,140 
745 
<^M1 
1.(106 
1,3W 
1.184 
I,  MO 


.10 

833 

.83 

1.447 

.a 

Lffie 

40.10 

i7h.«m 

.38 

!,«» 

1  47 

A.  446 

3flB 

1M81 

ffiU 

3HL85I 

437.  4£6 


'  Infantry  unit  ^rltb  Beielum. 

Tables  ITT  IV.  and  V  indicate  that 
the  United  States  has  suffered  more  thaji 
10  times  aa  many  casualties  as  the  rest 
of  the  United  Nations  participants  com- 
bined— excluding  South  Korea — and  has 
provided  over  10  times  as  much  in  re- 
lief (roods  as  all  of  the  other  37  oountrles 
which  have  contributed. 

Tajlb  m. — Swnmmry  o/  infommtion  in  tahU$ 

Peroentafre  of  total  V.  N.  foroe   (plua 
Republic   3f  Korea) : 
Contntiuted    by    United   Statea.    all 

semcea.- M.  19 

Contributed  by  other.  U.  N..  plus  Re- 
public cif  Korea.  aU  aervlcea .  88.  81 


Totia 


..100.  00 


Percent >tge  of  total  D    N.  force   (plua 
RepubUc  of  Korea)  : 
Contributed   by  United   Statea: 

Orouoc^  fcroaa — .  80.  32 

Naval    forcea U.  88 

Air  foroea 98  38 

Percentage  of  U.  N.  force  (not  includ- 
ing Republic  of  Korea)  : 
Conuibuted  by  United  Statea: 

around    f  woe ....  M.  01 

Na»al    for.^e ta.  80 

Air   Porce 88.97 

TABI.K  IV. — Catualtiet.  V.  N.  and  Republic  of 
Korea,  in  Ko'ea,  July  1950  through  Decem- 
ber 1951 


Nation 


South  Koree 

Unjterl  Sutes... 
U  other  aatmoi.. 

ToteL 


Dead 


btt 


r«r- 

OPOt 


WotindM], 

mlHiog,  or 

eaptured 


Nam- 


W7,  6BOIS8.  74  1«.  tTOlffl 
17,  764*37. 001  t&.S8(|3S. 
1.6MI  3.10 


1.6MJ  3.Hi 

*r.m 


398»«2 


Total 


Pf*    Smn-    Per- 
OBOt     ber      cent 


W'lW,fl60«S  04 

aolias.r:»i3iHg 

XW!     «,371    3  00 


.1- 


306,070  ...~. 


Taau   V. — Uni'.ed  Nationa  relief  conMbv 
titmt  in  Kona,  JtUy  1950-Deeember  19S1 


NatHm 


BeUef  oonlrfbution 


▲  mount        Peroeot 


Ar|tentlne_ .      .    . 

tSMXOOO 

40.  nm 

<*000 

ikTuatwo 

4U,U34 

a35 

.10 

Anirtrta 

Belgium 

.03 
.OS 

BraiU 

1.39 

Burma...        . 

.02 

Natioo 


Cambodia , 

Canada. ._..... 

Chile «.,         ' 

China '....'." 

CokMoMa I 

Co«a  Rio ; 

Cuba 

r>«»mark '..,[ 

JScuador. .......  __ 

KUiiopi»".l.I™lI..m2I" 

Frame . ,.., 

Oreeu . 

lo^aod _„, 

India 

Ixmel 

Janan 

Lntaaon _.__ , 

Liberta 

Mejtioo . 

New  Zcalaad .. 

Nieamrua ......._.. 

Norway 

Pakistaa 

Psracnay ............. 

Pern . ...  , 

rhill(>plnee 

Tlmiliind 

Turkey „„ 

lulled  Ktafdom._..._. 

UruiTUoy  

Vencruofc*  ........ 

United  Rtatee; 

I  loteriimoot .... 

PrivatA 

Total  United  Statm. 


168, 
7. 


LOOO 
C) 

380,000 
613.  S30 
SOO 
V) 

368.062 
238.011 

4a  000 

72,400 
ll^filft 

173,  6W( 
M.600 

f) 

saooo 

SS.800 
34KO0O 
171176 

Pi 

n.fto 

10,000 

68.000 

368,000 

(m 

333.106 

25a  779 

81,  «2 

140.631 
t(53,lS 


175,  MB.  814 


'  Physical  units. 


'^^^.'!^^"****, f "*!^  o*"''  S^t^^-         Also  Norway,  126  tons  of  clothing  and 
coiiiui       '■'^"''■'^"''^'■■'''-"      »«iical     supplies:     Pakistan.     $379.85(h 

worth    of    wheat:    Para(?uay,    $10,000: 

Peru,    $65,000;     Philippines,     $2,335,025 

Belief  contribnuon         worth  of  soap.  vaccines,  rice,  and  fresh 

■      blood;    Thailand    $4,368,000    worth    of 

Amount       Percent       rlce;    Turkey.    $898   worth   of   knitting 

wool  and  needles  donated  by  the  Red 

Crescent     as     well     as     vaccines     and 

-— j-      serums;     United    Kingdom,    $1,333,106 
Iji      worth  of  salt,  sulfa  drugs,  food  yeast, 

and  other  supplies  as  well  as  clothing 

— ;j5      and  cloth  donated  by  the  Hong  Kong 
!i2      YWCA.  and  charcoal:  Uruguay,  $2,000,- 
-— ^      000  and  $250,779  worth  of  blankets;  and 
!o3      Venezuela  $81,652  worth  of  medical  sup> 
•^      plies  and  foodstuffs. 
ioB         Besides  the  United  States  Government 
•  06      contributions    valued    at    $168,140,631, 
"'.02      private     contributors     in     the     United 
.01      States  have  given  $7,853,183  worth  of 
;^      clothing,  food,  soap,  and  medical  sup- 
plies.    Organizations    contributing    in- 
-----      elude    the    American    Friends    Service 
Committee,    the    American    Relief    for 
03      Korea  group.  CARE,  Inc.,  Church  World 
2:26      Service,    Committee    for    a    Free    Asia, 

General    Conference    of    Seventh -Day 

1;^      Adventlsts,     Lutheran     Worlrl     Relief, 

]o4      Manget  Foundation,  Meimonite  Central 

gy  ,j      Committee,  the  Oriental  Missionary  So- 

C06      ciety,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 

United   States,   the   Save   the  Children 

Foundation,  and  the  War  Relief  Serv- 

ices  group  of  the  National  Catholic  Wel- 
fare Conference. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  relief  Stacked  up  against  the  United  States 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations'  Government's  help,  the  contributions 
effort:  of    other    nations    seem    small    when 

Argentina,  $500,000  worth  of  corned      measured  in  dollars  or  tons, 
meats;  Australia,  $378,5S9  worth  of  peui-  The  above  inventory  of   the  United 

cillin.  distilled  water,  laundry  soap,  and      Nations   stock   in  Korea   Is   a   positive 
barley,  and  the  services  of  three  medical      answer  to  anyone  who  challenges  the 
and  welfare  personnel:  Austria,  $40,000      right  of  the  United  States  to  prosecute 
worth  of  lumber ;  Belgium.  $60,000  worth      the  Korean  war  in  any  manner  that  is 
of  sugar;  Braeil,  $2,700,000;  Burma.  $49,-      best  for  all  concerned. 
914   worth    of   rice;    Cambodia,    $1,000         Those  of  our  allies  who  are  so  quick 
worth  of  salted  fish  and  rice;  Canada,      to  denounce  the  efforts  of  the  United 
12  tons  and  331  bales  of  clothing  and      states  command  would  do  well  to  play 
shoes  from  the  United  Church  of  Can-      more  than  a  supporting  role  in  the  ef- 
ada;  Chile.  $250,000  worth  of  nitrates:      forts  of  the  eastern  civilization  to  con- 
China.  $613,630  worth  of  coal.  rice,  salt,      trol  the  communistic  menace.    In  other 
DDT.  and  medical  supplies ;  Colombia,      words,  "put  up  or  shut  up." 
$500  worth  of  clothing  donated  by  com- 
mercial firms:  Costa  Rica,  800  kilograms  _^__i ^■i.i.^— ^^ 
of  clothing  collected  by  the  Red  Cross; 
Cuba,  $268,962  worth  of  sugar  and  10.000 
gallons  of  alcohol;    Denmark,   $238,011 
worth  medical  supplies  and  sugar:  Ecua- 
dor. 500  tons  of  rice;  Ethiopia.  $40,000 
for    medical    supplies:    France,    $75,400 
worth  of  medical  supplies. 

Also  Greece,  $115,915  worth  of  soap. 
ofQx^  supplies,  and  medical  supplies ;  Ice- 
land. $45,400  worth  of  cod  liver  oil ;  India, 
$173,589  worth  of  Jute  bags  and  medical 
supplies;  Israel.  $96,600  worth  of  medical 
supplies  and  citrus  products:  Japan,  300 
ca.ses  of  preserved  foods  donated  by  the 
Japan  Canned  and  Bottled  Foods  Asso- 
ciation; Lebanon.  $50,000;  Liberia.  $25,- 
000  worth  of  natural  rubber;  Mexico, 
$348,000  worth  of  medical  supplies, 
pulses  and  rice;  New  Zealand,  $172,176 
worth  of  dried  peas,  milk  powder,  and 
soap,  as  well  as  36  tons  of  clothing  and 
9.880.000  vitamin  capsules  from  the 
Council  of  Organizations  for  Relief  Serv- 
ices Overseas;  Nicaragua.  150  tons  of 
rice  and  5,000  quarts  of  alcohol. 


Action  Taken  on  Certain  Issnes  bj  tiie 
Newark  (N.  J.)  Confcreace  of  th« 
Mctlio<fist  Cfaardi 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  wxw  jnusrr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  28, 1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rac- 
oan.  I  wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  Mr.  Hans  Holbom, 
chairman.  Commission  on  World  Peace, 
the  Newark  annual  conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Because  I  believe  that  a  greater  cc<- 
operatlon  between  peoples  of  all  religious 


Cv  '  ^' 
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faiths  will  do  much  to  help  us  adjust  our 
International  differences  and  enable  the 
nations  of  the  world  to  secure  an  equita- 
ble and  abiding  peace,  I  call  this  to  the 
attention  of  the  House: 

NEW\BK  ANNUAI,    CONFEHENCl, 

THE  Methodist  Chtthch, 

June  27.  1952. 
The  Honorable  PrriK  W.  Rodino,  Jr^ 
House  of  Representatives, 

Office  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Rodino:  The  Newark  Annual 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church,  com- 
posed of  some  300  churches  of  the  northern 
half  of  New  Jersey,  wishes  to  Inform  you  of 
Its  action  taken  with  reference  to  certain 
Issues  regarding  national  and  international 
policy.  The  World  Peace  Commission  report, 
adopted  during  ^e  conference  session  on 
May  29,  1952,  Includes  these  sections  we  call 
to  your  respectful  attention: 

"The  Newark  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Church  urges  Its  members,  congregations, 
and  all  who  are  within  reach  of  Its  Influence 
In  the  following; 

"1.  We  urge  the  continued  strong  support 
of  the  United  Nations  by  our  country's  gov- 
erning body  and  administration;  the  con- 
tinual strengthening  of  the  United  Nations 
to  the  end  that  It  may  eventually  become  a 
federated  form  of  world  government,  pro- 
vided that  the  Individual  rights  guaranteed 
by  our  Constitution  be  maintained;  the 
eventual  inclusion  of  all  nations,  regardless 
of  social  or  political  ideology  or  structure. 
In  the  United  Nations  for  the  sake  of  partici- 
pating with  them  In  this  forum  for  further- 
ing international  cooperation  and  reconcil- 
iation. 

"2.  We  urge  the  redirection  of  all  thinking, 
attitudes,  and  actions  which  imply  a  belief 
In  the  Inevitability  of  war. 

"3.  We  urge  the  serious  study  on  the  part 
of  our  people  and  those  In  authority  of  the 
disarmament  proposals  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  on  November  7, 
1951.  In  an  address  to  the  Nation,  since  we 
believe  that  peace  Is  never  possible  through 
threat,  but  only  on  the  basis  of  mutual  trust 
and  good  will. 

'•4.  We  urge  that  Intelligent,  thorough, 
and  objective  thinking,  representing  the 
Christian  concern  for  human  rights,  be  ex- 
ercised to  offset  Individual  and  national 
hysteria. 

"5.  We  urge  that  our  church  continue  its 
opposition  to  the  principle  of  universal  mili- 
tary p>eacetlme  conscription  and  that  our 
people  continue  to  Inform  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  this  regard. 

"6.  We  urge  that  the  Implementation  of 
the  point  4  proposal  of  making  'the  benefits 
of  our  scientific  advances  and  Industrial 
progress  available  for  the  Improvement  of 
underdeveloped  areas'  be  expedited  and  given 
effective  administrative  and  financial  sup- 
port; and  that  United  States  participation  In 
ruch  a  program  be  channeled  wherever  pos- 
sible through  the  United  Nations. 

"7.  We  urge  a  reconsecratlon  of  our  confer- 
ence to  the  reconciling  task  of  the  church  In 
areas  of  strained  and  hostile  relations  which 
are  contributory  causes  of  war;  and  a  deeper 
commitment  on  the  part  of  all  peoples  to  the 
gospel  of  the  universal   fatherhood  of  Ood. 

"8.  We  urge  a  vigorous  presentation  of  the 
Christian  gospel  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
through  study  groups,  sermons,  peace  vigil 
services,  distribution  of  resovirce  materials 
and  Informed  and  registered  Christian  public 
opinion." 

Respectfully  yours. 

Hans  Holborn, 
Chairman.    Commission    on    World 
Peace,  the  Newark  Annual  Confer- 
ence 0/  the  Methodist  Citurch. 


Francis  S.  Miirphf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  28. 19S2 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  a  tribute 
to  Francis  S.  Murphy,  distinguished  edi- 
tor and  publisher  of  that  great  news- 
paper the  Hartford  Times.  This  tribute 
was  paid  to  Mr.  Murphy  in  recognition 
of  his  long  and  untiring  efforts  in  sup- 
port of  his  belief  in  the  potential  value 
of  Bradley  Field  to  the  people  of  Con- 
necticut. His  friends  have  procured  his 
sculptured  portrait  immortalized  in 
bronze  and  have  placed  it  in  a  perma- 
nent place  of  honor  within  the  newly 
completed  Terminal  Building  at  Brad- 
ley Field  which  marks  the  fulfillment  of 
his  dream. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

In  the  days  when  pilots  flew  open  planes 
and  only  the  good  ones  kept  alive.  Francis 
8.  Murphy  looked  skyward  and  glimpsed  the 
future. 

Ever  since,  whenever  the  air  age  has  had 
something  new  to  offer,  he  has  been  there 
to  appraise  It.  There  is  one  Importart  re- 
sult: 

As  Connecticut  s  leading  air-age  cltlien, 
Francis  Murphy  has  won  a  long  battle  to 
put  his  State  on  the  air  map  of  the  world. 

With  Incredible  energy  he  has  flown  thou- 
sands of  mlleb,  lectured,  worked  with  legis- 
lators and  politicians,  made  friends  of  avia- 
tion leaders.  He  sold  thousands  of  young 
men  on  becoming  War  II  fliers,  then  helped 
them  get  civilian  flying  jobs  when  they  came 
home. 

As  editor  and  publsher  of  the  Hartford 
Times  he  gives  much  time  to  other  civic  and 
State  projects.  But  the  years  he  has  de- 
voted to  Connecticut  aviation,  and  the  en- 
ergy with  which  he  has  tackled  aviation 
problems  have  earned  him  a  place  in  the 
who's  who  of  flying. 

Sometimes  in  his  eagerness  to  get  as  many 
people  as  possible  to  take  to  the  air.  he  has 
envisioned  a  super  air  age  which  has  yet  to 
arrive.  But  U  Is  characteristic  that  he  has 
expected  more  than  was  achieved;  that  he 
goes  on  launching  new,  far-sighted  plans. 
Without  him.  It  is  doubtful  aviation  In 
Connecticut  would  be  where  It  Is  today. 

Nine  months  before  Pearl  Harbor.  Francis 
Murphy  was  made  State  chairman  of  the 
New  England  Aviation  Cadet  Committee. 
The  Job:    Procure  cadets  for  the  Air  Corps. 

With  the  help  of  the  State  board  of  edu- 
cation. Mr.  Murphy  set  up  20  committees. 
He  arranged  refresher  courses  for  high-school 
graduates  so  they  could  qualify  for  Air  Corps 
training.  He  Interviewed,  with  one  assist- 
ant. 20  to  30  cadet  candidates  a  day. 

In  the  evenings  he  arranged  meetings  at 
which  as  many  as  300  eager  cadet  candidates 
threw  questions  at  airmen  back  from  com- 
bat In  North  Africa.  Ultimately.  New  Eng- 
land supplied  a  large  part  of  the  700.000  who 
qualified  for  cadet  training.  And  Connecticut 
led  the  New  England  States. 

In  1942  Navy  ofllclals  asked  Mr.  Murphy 
to  help  with  their  air  cadet  program.  He 
reassembled  his  20  committees.  The  naval 
cadet  project  grew  so  rapidly  that  Hartford 
was  able  to  send  a  complete  unit,  the  Hart- 
ford Hornets,  to  train  together  at  Chapel 
Hill.  N.  C. 

Before  the  war  ended.  Mr.  Murphy  had 
helped  recruit  Wacs.  Waves,  Women  Marines, 


and  Spars.  In  his  spare  time  he  helped  set 
up  facilities  for  servicemen,  organize  a  fund 
to  name  a  fighter  plane  for  the  city,  assisted 
with  Civil  Air  Patrol,  led  a  movement  to 
collect  musical  instruments  and  knives  for 
men  In  the  Pacific. 

When  Hartford  area  war  Industries  ran 
into  a  critical  manpower  shortage.  Mayor 
William  H.  Mortensen  made  blm  chairman 
of  the  war  manpower  committee.  Through 
hl3  committee  shortages  were  reduced.  Vital 
materials  were  6p)eeded  through  the  war 
plants. 

Some  measure  of  his  work  In  the  war  effort 
was  revealed  on  July  18.  1946.  President  Tru- 
man sent  Gen.  Courtney  H.  Hodges,  com- 
manding general  of  the  First  Army  In  Europe 
during  World  War  II.  to  Hartford.  His  mis- 
sion—  to  present  personally  to  Mr.  Murphy 
the  Medal  of  Merit,  highest  honor  available 
to  a  civilian. 

The  citation  mentioned  "extraordinary 
fidelity  and  exceptionally  meritorious  con- 
duct." First  Issued  by  General  Washington. 
It  is  one  of  the  rarer  civilian  decorations.  In 
his  lapel  Mr.  Murphy  wears  a  tiny  rosette  to 
Indicate  that  he  Is  one  of  the  few  men  In 
the  Nation's  hlstary  to  hold  this  medal, 
equivalent  to  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

The  late  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  wartime  head 
of  the  Air  Corps,  praised  Mr.  Murphy  for 
his  enviable  record  of  helpfulness  and  In- 
spiration in  the  service  of  our  country. 

The  Navy.  too.  expressed  its  gratitude.  He 
has  an  almost  boylBh  admiration  for  the 
fighting  services,  and  In  his  private  offices 
at  the  Hartford  Times  are  pictures  and  paint- 
ings of  fighting  planes  and  Island  Invasions. 

Perhaps  the  most  heartfelt  tribute  to  hla 
years  of  service  to  the  State  came  one  Octo- 
ber night  in  1945. 

Wlllard  B.  Rogers,  then  president  of  tha 
Bond  Hotels  and  chairman  of  the  Connecti- 
cut Development  Commission,  of  which  Mr. 
Murphy  was  a  vice  chairman  and  aviation 
committee  clilef.  Invited  him  to  look  over 
some  Improvements  in  the  Hotel  Bond  ball- 
room. 

At  the  doorway,  Mr.  Murphy  clutched  Mr, 
Rogers'  sleeve. 

"Hold  on  a  minute.  Wlllard.  I'm  afraid 
we're  butting  in  on  a  party." 

"Pay  no  attention  to  those  fellows."  Mr. 
Rogers  replied.  "1  Just  want  you  to  see  the 
place" 

What  he  saw  was  some  150  of  Connecticut's 
most  prominent  men.  led  by  the  Governor, 
waiting  to  praise  his  wartime  contributions. 
Before  the  evening  ended.  Mr.  Murphy  had 
been  persuaded  to  sing  one  of  his  tenor  soloe 
and  accompany  other  singers  on  a  borrowed 
violin. 

Mr  Murphy  enjoyed  that  evening  as  much 
as  any  man  could.  But  he  was  already  for- 
getting the  war  tasks  as  he  looked  at  new. 
and  In  some  ways,  bigger  challenges  on  the 
postwar  horlion.  There  was  a  Job  to  be  done 
In  making  Connecticut  a  major  aviation  cen- 
ter. At  an  age  when  retirement  t)eckon« 
other  men.  Mr  Murphy  was  generating  more 
energy  than  ever  He  was  Impatient  to  see 
some  of  his  long-cherished  dreams  realized. 

HI:;  Impatience  with  a  pedestrian  pace 
la  typical  of  one  who  had  to  quit  school 
as  a  boy  and  go  to  work— and  who  has 
become  not  only  the  head  of  a  major  news- 
paper but  has  been  nicknamed  "Mr  Con- 
necticut" by  those  who  have  worked  with 
him  on  city  and  State  projects. 

He  once  predicted,  in  the  mld-1940'i.  that 
high-school  students  would  soon  be  throng- 
ing to  learn  flying  and  aeronautics  and  he 
proposed  an  air  college  at  the  University  ot 
Connecticut,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee. 

He  also  t>elieved  every  major  Connecticut 
city  would  have  an  airfield,  and  every  smaller 
town  a  landing  strip.  So  far  those  predic- 
tions have  not  come  true.  But  aome  of  Ule 
big  dreams  have. 
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High  on  his  dream  lUt  was  Bradley  Field, 
at  Windsor  Lxx;ka.  He  had  watched  It 
change  from  tobacco  land  to  an  Important 
Army  fighter  plane  base.  All  during  Brad- 
ley Field's  gTC'Wth.  Mr.  Murphy's  blue  eyes 
had  twinkled.     He  had  a  plan  about  Bradley. 

Looking  back  now.  It  appears  Mr.  Murphy 
was  the  only  cne  wbo  did  have  a  concept  of 
what  Bradley  Field  might  some  day  mean 
to  his  native  Etate.  It  was  this  lonely  posi- 
tion that  made  his  future  path  so  difficult. 
Certainly  in  V/ashlngton  there  were  no  re- 
ceptive ears  fcr  his  Ideas. 

Alone,  he  started  his  long,  often  exasper- 
ating battle  aj$alDflt  red  tape,  tangled  poli- 
cies, and  Federal  Inaction.  Be  started  while 
Bradley  Field  was  sUIl  in  aervlce  as  a  pris- 
oner-of-war camp  and  fighter-plane  base. 

He  goaded  legislators  and  State  commis- 
sions to  press  Washington  (or  the  return  of 
the  field  to  State  control.  He  Inportuned 
Senators  and  Representattvea  to  plead  Con- 
necticut's case  in  Congress  and  in  the  oOcea 
of  Oo?emment  bureau  chiefs.  He  sat  up 
nights  with  the  legal  problems  involved  In 
recapturing  Bradley  (or  the  State. 

The  Government  had  Biany  surplus  air- 
fields, each  a  special  disposal  problem. 
Thawing  Federal  policy  was  like  thawing  a 
glacier.  But  as  the  months  passed,  the  thaw- 
ing began,  policy  waa  made,  the  complica- 
tions of  regaining  the  big  field  were  clari- 
fied. At  last  the  day  came  when  the  Penta- 
gon signed  over  the  field  to  the  State. 

MeanwhUe.  there  waa  miaaloDary  labor  to 
be  done  at  home. 

His  Job  now  became  to  persuade  enough 
pecpie  that  It  would  be  well  worth  the  time 
and  money  to  change  Bradley  Field  Into  a 
major  commercial  air  center.  One  of  the 
Initial  steps  waa  creatloo  of  a  State  Aero- 
nautics Commlsalon.  He  waa  appointed 
chairman 

Mr.  Murphy,  who  Ukee  to  tise  the  word 
"splendid,"  uaed  it  frequently  as  he  began 
to  describe  the  future  of  Bradley  Field. 

Connecticut,  he  told  his  friends,  is  about 
as  close  to  Europe  as  you  can  get.  With 
Bradley  as  a  base,  Connecticut  could  be- 
come a  departing  and  arriving  point  for  In- 
ternational air  lines.  Further,  If  as  was  pre- 
dicted, the  New  Tork  and  Boston  air  termi- 
nals became  crowded  beyond  capacity,  Brad- 
ley, half  way  between  the  two,  would  be  a 
logical  point  for  regional  and  transconti- 
nental air  llnee  to  converge. 

He  toured  the  State,  searching  for  air- 
minded  backers.  He  addressed  service  clubs 
and  fraternal  groups  at  luncheons,  dinners 
and  conventions.  He  missed  no  oppor- 
tunity —on  one  occasion  plugging  for  Bradley 
at  the  convention  of  the  New  England  Tent 
and  Awning  Association. 

When  then  Gov.  Raymond  E.  Baldwin  In 
January  1946.  Invited  air  line  executives  to 
visit  the  field.  Mr.  Murphy  got  his  first  real 
chance  tc  tell  his  plans  to  men  in  all 
braiiches  of  commercial  air  line  operation. 

Early  In  1947  Mr.  Murphy  askad  the  legUla- 
ture  for  a  million-dollar  bond  issue  to  ex- 
pand the  field's  (acuities.  Governor  James 
L.  McConaughy  and  a  group  of  ieglalators 
flew  to  the  field  by  helicopter  and  In- 
spected It. 

In  the  spring  of  1M7  Capt.  Eddie  Rlcken- 
backer  came  to  Hartford  and  opened  Eastern 
Airlines  servlc«  at  Bradley.  That  summer 
United  Air  Lines  began  transcontinental 
service  from  the  base.  By  the  year's  end. 
Trans-Ocean  was  flying  international  cargoes 
trom  Bradley.  On  February  1.  1949,  Ameri- 
can Airlines  began  operating  from  the  field, 
marking  the  event  by  u.<ilng  lu  new  Convalrs. 
In  September  1D4A  the  legislature  voted  a 
•2.000.000  bond  issue. 

The  success  story  of  an  airport  reached 
a  high  point  on  May  23.  1950,  when  Gen. 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  as  Mr.  Murphy's 
guest,  broke  ground  for  the  new  terminal 
building. 


On  that  occasion  Mr.  Murphy  told  listen- 
ers: "What  you  see  here  today  is  nothing  to 
what  you  will  st^  here  next  year."  Shortly 
after  he  left  with  other  publishers  on  an 
aerial  tour  of  South  America  as  a  guest  of 
Pan  American  President  Juan  Trtppe.  A 
year  earlier,  he  had  passed  his  100.000-mlle 
mark  in  the  air. 

In  November  1950  a  contract  was  awarded 
for  the  new  Bradley  Field  terminal  buUdlng, 
and  early  in  the  spring  at  1961  it  was  an- 
nounced that  HamUton  Standard  Propeller 
would  buUd  its  new  918,000,000  plant  adja- 
cent to  the  field. 

Today  Bradley  Is  used  by  four  scheduled  air 
lines,  an  international  carrier,  and  Is  the  air 
address  of  a  vast  propeller  company. 

But  to  Mr.  Murphy.  Bradley  Field  Is  only 
In  its  adolescence.  How  will  It  fit  into  the 
American  air  age  of  1980?  There  are  poten- 
tialities not  yet  touched.  "Mr.  Connecticut" 
goes  on  dreaming. 

"The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight. 
But  they,  while  their  oompanloiu  slept. 
Were  tolling  upward  In  the  night." 

— Henry  Wadnoorth  LongfeUov. 

Murphy,  Francis  S.,  publisher;  bom,  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  October  12, 1882;  son  of  Henry 
J.  and  Mary  A.  (Dunn)  M.:  educated,  Hart- 
ford grammar  and  high  schools;  married  Iva 
(Marsh)  Murphy,  October  16.  1907;  one  son. 
Warner.  Began  as  errand  boy  Hartford 
Times,  1898.  and  since  In  their  employ,  gen- 
eral manager  in  1936,  and  secretary  of  cor- 
poration since  February  16,  1928;  trustee 
Mechanics  Savings  Bank.  Life  director  of 
New  England  Council;  chairman  of  Connec- 
ticut Aeronautics  Commission;  national 
councilor  for  Connecticut  National  Aero- 
nautics Association.  Trtistee  Gannett  News- 
paper Foundation,  Julius  Hartt  Foundation 
Corp.,  Anwrlcan  School  for  the  Deaf.  Direc- 
tor Family  Service  Society,  Hartford  Coxinty 
TMCA..  Connecticut  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Hartford  Chamber  of  Commerce  (vice 
president).  Member  United  States  CtvU 
Service  Loyalty  Board  for  New  Englan<L 
Director.  Newington  Home  for  Crippled  Chil- 
dren. Member,  National  Planning  Associa- 
tion of  New  England.  Clube:  Hartford. 
University  (Hartford);  Wings  (New  York); 
Parmington  Country.  Home;  235  South 
Main  Stxeet.  West  Hartford.  Conn.  Office: 
Hartford  Times.  Hartford.  Conn.  (Reprinted 
from  Who's  Who  In  America,  1952  edition.) 


Old-Afc  A>si*iAacc,  Aid  to  Depcndeat 
CliildreB,  aad  Aid  for  Ftrmumeailj 
DUabled 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  mssotni 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  June  28. 1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  important  actions  this  Congress 
should  take  it  to  amend  UUes  I.  IV. 
X,  and  XIV  of  tiie  Social  Security  Act  so 
as  to  increase  the  maximum  participa- 
tion In  Federal  grants  for  old-age  assist- 
ance, aid  to  dei>endent  children,  and  aid 
to  needy  blind  imd  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled. 

In  the  State  of  Missouri  131.511  per- 
sons 65  jrears  of  age  and  orer  receive  old- 
age  assistance.  Of  this  number  84,000 
received  the  marlmiMn  old-age  assistance 
grant  of  $50  per  month.  Tbe  Federal 
Gk>Temraent  pays  $S0  of  each  |50  grant. 


but  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  now 
In  effect  the  Federal  Government  cannot 
pay  any  portion  of  a  payment  or  pension 
in  excess  of  $50,  In  the  State  of  Missouri. 
the  old-age  pension  program  is  geared 
to  the  Federal  maximum  of  $50  and  when 
the  Federal  celling  is  increased  the  State 
ceiling  automatically  follows. 

The  State  of  Missouri  appropriated 
$56,360,000  for  old-age  assistance  for  the 
biennial  period,  July  1.  1951-June  30. 
1953.  This  appropriation  will  be 
matched  by  approximately  $88,000,000 
contributed  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  always  supported 
and  will  continue  to  fight  for  increased 
benefits  for  the  old-age  pensioners  and 
aid  to  the  disabled  and  needy.  I  believe 
that  the  good  American  citizens,  who 
have  fought  the  battle  of  life,  with  the 
usual  ups  and  downs  of  success  and 
failure  and  the  wheel  of  fortune  leaves 
them  In  the  twilight  of  their  lives  with- 
out sufficient  means  of  support  and  main- 
tenance, are  entitled  to  and  it  Is  our  duty 
to  provide  sufBclent  pensions  for  a  re- 
spectable life  in  their  remaining  years. 
We  should  and  must  increase  old  age 
assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children  and 
aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled in  accordance  with  the  present 
higher  cost  of  Uvlng.  In  this  day  of  high 
prices  and  cost  of  living  generally,  the 
pensioner  and  persons  on  assistance  rolls 
are  the  hardest  hit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  increase  its  maximum 
participation  in  the  grants  for  old  age 
assistance  or  pensions  and  the  perma- 
nently disabled  by  at  least  $5  for  each 
person.  Under  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  I  propose  that  we  in- 
crease the  maximum  to  $30  for  the  first 
child  and  $21  for  each  additional  child 
in  the  same  household. 


D«Telopm{  Oar  Mineral  Retonrcct 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOTTTB  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  28, 1952 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  tmder 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  my  remarks 
regarding  the  need  for  development  of 
our  mineral  resources. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  are  infinitely  rich 
In  those  strategic  minerals  which  the  Na- 
tion must  have  to  build  a  strong  defense 
sjrstem,  ofllclals  have  refused  to  recog- 
niae  the  existence  of  or  to  cooperate  in 
the  development  of  these  deposits. 

Two  policies  adopted  by  the  adminis- 
tration have  blocked  such  development 
and  production. 

First.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  buy  everything  possible  in  for- 
eign countries  in  order  to  get  exchange 
dollars  abroad.  In  addition,  this  Gov- 
ernment has  invested  millions  of  d(dlars 
in  foreign  deposits.  It  is  now  attonpt- 
ing  to  salvage  ptirt  of  its  extratntfiant 
investmoit  by  puivhasiac  Umk  d^MMlto. 
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Second.  The  Government's  policy  ha3 
been  to  piirchase  minerals  only  from 
large  producers  rather  than  buying  from 
Individual  miners  and  small  operators. 

We.  as  representatives  of  the  mineral 
west,  have  staged  a  vigorous  fight  in  an 
effort  to  induce  the  administration  to 
change  these  policies. 

Some  progress  has  been  made. 

A  mica  purchasing  depot  is  being  es- 
tablished in  the  Black  Hills,  wherein  lies 
one  of  the  richest  mica  deposits  in  the 
world.  Progress  is  also  being  made  in 
the  financing  and  construction  of  multi- 
purpose mills  in  the  same  area.  The 
generous  deposits  of  uranium  ore  have 
been  surveyed  in  recent  months.  I  ap- 
preciate that  there  is  a  need  for  import- 
ing some  strategic  minerals  for  stock- 
piling because,  should  all-out  war  come, 
these  sources  will  likely  be  shut  off.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  unless  there  is 
development  of  our  mineral  beds  in  ad- 
vance of  this  urgent  need,  the  Nation 
may  find  itself  shut  off  from  outside  re- 
sources with  domestic  mine  development 
too  slow  to  be  effective. 

The  danger  is  too  imminent.  We  dare 
not  take  this  chance.  We  must  develop 
these  mineral  resources  now  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  possible  crisis  later.  A  large 
stockpile  of  these  minerals  is  the  best 
Investment  the  Nation  can  make,  both 
financially  and  defensively. 


Venango  County,  Pa. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Saturday,  June  28. 1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud 
to  represent  the  great  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  I  am  proud  to  represent  my 
district,  which  will  be  the  Twenty-third 
District  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  proud  of 
my  home  county,  Venango  County,  Pa., 
a  county  with  a  population  of  about 
60.000  people,  fine  Americans.  I  notice 
a  recent  report  which  shows  that  Ve- 
nango County  had  a  cash  balance  of 
$618,075.72  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year. 

The  county  officials  of  Venango  County 
have  turned  in  a  record  of  which  they 
can  well  be  proud.  I  would  suggest  that 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  send  some  of 
their  experts  up  to  Venango  County  to 
observe  the  businesslike  and  eCBcient 
manner  in  which  the  affairs  of  the 
county  are  conducted,  evidenced  by  this 
cash  balance  of  $618,075.72.  All  branches 
of  our  Government  may  well  emulate 
the  fine  example  set  by  Venango  County, 
Pa.,  on  how  to  operate  the  affairs  of  the 
people:  ^y' 

CourrrT   Has    Bio    Cash    Balakcx — Auditor's 
Report  $618,075  on  Hand 

Venango  County  had  cash  balances  of 
$618,075.72  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  the  audit  of  the  accounts  of  the 
county  government  for  1951  revealed  today. 

The  rep>ort  of  the  board  of  county  audi- 
tors, H.  K.  Curtis,  Mrs.  Annabel  Alex,  and 
Mrs.  Lucille  W.  OHora,  filed  in  court  today, 
showed  these  balances  in  banks  on  January 
6.   1952. 


County  general  fund.  $418,850.39. 

Institutional  district  fund,  $72,319.72. 

Sinking  fund.  $47,272.55. 

Liquid    fuel    tax    fund.   $64,470.23. 

Redemption  or  agency  fund,  held  In  es- 
crow. $15.16283. 

The  county  balances  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  year  were  $3,810.42  more  than 
at  the  beginning  of  1951.  which.  In  effect, 
means  that  the  county  collected  more  than 
It  spent  during  the  year. 

Total  Income  of  the  county  amounted  to 
$310,74327.  The  largest  share  of  the  In- 
come was  from  the  4-mlll  personal  property 
tax  (stocks  and  bonds)  which  amounted  to 
$256,073.16. 

E-xpendltures  during  1951  from  the  gen- 
eral fund  amounted  to  $324,309.59.  From 
the  Institutional  (poor)  fund  there  were  ex- 
penditures of  $74,226.88:  from  the  liquid 
fuel  tax  account.  $58,382.89  and  from  the 
sinking  fund,  $30,631.25. 

Paid  into  the  various  funds  were  these 
amounts:  General  fund,  $310,743  27:  in- 
stitutional fund,  $47,802  09;  liquid  fuel  fund. 
$103,711.87.  and  sinking  fund.  $29,103.80. 

Governmental  expenditures  during  1951 
were  listed  by  the  auditors  as  follows:  Ad- 
ministrative. $114,670.94:  judicial.  $74,866.17; 
corrections,  $43,478.21;  highways,  $8  and  mis- 
cellaneous. $48,613.03.  Nongovernmental  ex- 
penditures totaled  $42,673.24. 

Costs  of  operating  the  various  departments 
of  the  county  are  listed  as  follows:  Commis- 
sioners' office,  $18,277.43;  solicitor.  $3,125.40; 
courthouse,  $17,501.64;  registration,  $4,761.82; 
elections,  $18,228.28;  tax  assessments.  $24,- 
113.27:  sealer  of  weights  and  measures, 
$1,115;  treasurer's  office,  $14,022.42;  tax  col- 
lectors, $8,696  69;  auditors,  $3,896.18. 

Earnings  In  the  various  departments  were 
in  these  amounts:  Register  and  recorder. 
$26,452.71;  sheriff's  office,  $22,392.19;  pro- 
thonotary's  office.  $26,518.74. 

Cost  of  operating  the  district  attorney's 
office  was  $4,612.21  and  the  expense  of  oper- 
ating the  courts  amounted  to  $11,808.38. 

The  county  spent  $23,115.96  for  care  of 
persons  in  various  penal  and  correctional 
institutions  and  the  operating  of  the  county 
Jail  was  $16,162.81. 

It  cost  $74,226.88  to  operate  the  Institu- 
tional district.  Including  maintenance  of  the 
county  home  and  farm.  The  number  of  per- 
sons under  the  care  of  the  county  at  the 
home  was  71  at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 
Value  of  farm  and  gj^den  products  produced 
was  placed  at  $21. '720  65. 

A  total  of  $58,382.89  was  paid  out  of  the 
liquid  fuel  tax  fund  and  of  this  amount  $29.- 
000  went  Into  the  sinking  fund  for  paying 
off  bonds  and  interest.  The  grdss  bonded 
debt  outstanding  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  was  $90,000. 


Bombing  of  Korean  Power  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  by 
Constantine  Brown,  from  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  of  June  27,  1952: 

Similar  Bombings  Now  Likilt — Timid  Allixs 
Somewhat  Reassured  bt  Failure  of  Reds 
To  Rxtaliatx  roa  Smashimo  or  Korea 
PowiB  Plants 

(By  Constantine  Brown) 

For  the  time  being  those  timid  allies  who 
were  worried  that  our  serious  damaging  of 


the  hydroelectric  plants  In  North  Korea 
would  bring  enemy  reprisals  are  somewhat 
reassured.  There  has  b«en  no  reaction  from 
the  Chinese  except  a  mild  verbal  one. 

Military  men  on  the  spot  venture  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  Manchurlan  arsenals  now 
are  deprived  of  much  of  their  vital  current 
and  tlie  Reds  cannot  afford  to  undertake  a 
major  retaliatory  offensive  for  fear  that  they 
may  be  placed  in  the  same  desperate  position 
they  were  last  May  when,  after  having  shot 
their  bolt  for  several  months,  they  found 
themselves  lacking  tanks,  guns,  and  ammu- 
nition for  their  small  weapons. 

The  stockpile  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
Is  not  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  engage 
in  an  all-out  offensive  for  many  months. 
While  the  United  Nations  army  does  not  have 
the  capability  to  sUrt  a  large-scale  offensive. 
It  is  strong  enough  to  repel  enemy  attacks  all 
along  the  present  lines. 

So  long  as  the  Manchurlan  arsenals  were 
working  24  hours  a  day,  the  enemy  had  a 
strong  offensive  potential.  Now  the  situ- 
ation has  changed. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  possibility  that  the 
Reds  might  retaliate  with  an  air  attack 
against  Pusan.  our  only  logistic  port  In 
South  Korea.  But.  according  to  some  intelli- 
gence reports,  the  Reds  appear  to  be  some- 
what short  of  aviation  gasoline.  How  cor- 
rect these  reports  are  is  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. They  seem  predicated  on  the  fact 
that  of  the  200  MIG's  sighted  on  the  raids 
none  rose  to  give  combat  and  defend  the 
hydroelectric  plants  during  the  2  days  of 
Intensive   bombing   by   up   to   500    planes. 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  the  individual 
in  command  of  the  planes  In  the  Manchu- 
rlan sanctuary  may  not  have  had  instruc- 
tions on  what  to  do  in  such  a  case.  Com- 
manding officers  in  the  Communist  forces 
are  said  to  be  deprived  of  Initiative  and  the 
top  men  in  Pelplng  and  Moscow  may  not 
have  issued  the  necessary  orders  for  such  an 
eventuality. 

Unless  our  past  intelligence  is  woefully 
wrong,  the  Reds  have  at  least  1.800  modern 
planes  in  Manchuria.  The  speculations  as 
to  why  the  enemy's  planes  did  not  intervene 
are  almost  endless.  But  what  is  Important, 
insofar  as  the  third  phase  of  the  war  in 
Korea  Is  concerned,  is  that  unless  Moscow's 
Asiatic  vassals  come  down  to  earth  and  de- 
cide to  talk  sense  about  the  cease  fire,  more 
similar  strikes  and  offensive  actions  will  take 
place  regardless  of  whether  allied  politicians 
like  them  or  not. 

Deputy  Prime  Minister  Anthony  Eden  told 
Commons  last  Wednesday — In  a  milder  man- 
ner— that  insofar  as  military  operations  are 
concerned,  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the 
other  participants  in  the  "police  action" 
need  be  consulted.  This  is  a  definite  depar- 
ture from  the  policy  which  existed  in  Korea 
while  Gens.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  Matthew 
Rldgway  were  In  command.  Heretofore  all 
military  strategic  planning  and  operations 
were  subject  to  the  control  of  the  diplomats 
of  the  nations  participating  In  the  Korean 
campaign. 

When  the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley,  was  queried  last 
spring  by  a  congressional  committee  as  to 
why  he  did  not  cut  off  the  electric  cxirrent 
from  the  Mukden  arsenals  by  an  operation 
such  as  we  performed  last  Monday  and  Tues- 
day, he  replied  that  this  question  should  be 
addressed  not  to  the  military  in  the  Pentagon 
but  to  the  policy  makers  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment. According  to  available  reports,  Oen. 
Mark  Clark  is  no  longer  under  such  restric- 
tions. The  forthcoming  electoral  campaign 
may  have  something  to  do  with  the  decision 
to  let  the  military  be  the  best  Judge  as  to 
what  should  be  done  strategically  in  Korea. 
In  order  to  make  the  British  Government's 
position  easier  in  Parliament  we  accepted 
Field  Marshal  Alexander's  suggestion  that  a 
British  general  be  detailed  as  deputy  or  as- 
sistant chief  of  staff  to  General  Clark.  This 
is    Incomparably    better    than    having    poU- 
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tlrlans  take  a  hand  In  making  rtratefrte  de« 
elslons  In  a  shooting  war  as  we  have  In  Korea. 
But  the  London  government  knows  now  tbat 
etTUisna  will  no  longer  dabble  in  military 
BUiitet^  and  that  General  Clark  has  a  free 
hand  to  handle  the  situation  strategically  in 
whatever  manner  be  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff   in  Wastilngton  oonslcler  best. 

There  will  be  honest  endeavors  on  our  part 
to  brlnf  the  Panmunjom  talks  to  a  succcasful 
eondoslon.  But  If  the  Conununists  oontlntM 
the  tBctlCB  adopted  dtirlni;  the  last  11  mantlis 
General  Clark  will  be  allowed  to  take  any 
military  measures  he  considers  to  be  in  th* 
bast  InteresU  of  tb«  forces  under  his  oom- 


The  awards  will  be  presented  at  an  APA 
nMetlng  In  October. 

Dr.  Johnson  Is  well  known  In  Hunting- 
ton, having  delivered  addresses  here  at  dif- 
ferent meetings.  He  was  a  principal  speaker 
at  Brotherhood  Week  exercises  here  aeveral 
months  ago. 


Director  Wm»  T«p 
NctioiuJ  Award 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  IL  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  wxsT  vncTwiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RifRESKNTATIVXS 

Satvrday.  June  28.  1952 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lemve  to  extend  my  remarlu  in  the  Rsc- 
OKD,  I  inchide  the  following  article  from 
the  Huntington  CW.  Va  )  Herald-Dis- 
patch of  June  27,  1952: 

Lakin  HospnAi.  Dibxctor  Wins  Tor 
Natiomal  Awau> 

Dr.  8  O.  Johnson,  superintendent  of  th* 
Laktn  State  Hospital  at  Lakln.  Mason  Coun- 
ty, and  tike  boapttal  be  beads  have  reoelined 
tbe  first  place  award  for  1963  ot  the  Ameri- 
can Psyciilatrlc  Aeaodatlon.  It  waa  an- 
Bounoed  yesterday. 

There  are  three  awards  given  anmsaUy  by 
the  aaeoclatlon.  honorlnc  hospitals  which 
mrer  a  period  of  years  have  made  tne  greatest 
prograas.  The  first  award  went  to  tlw  Lakin 
tnsUtuUoai,  tbe  second  to  Austin,  Tex..  State 
Hospital,  and  the  third  to  ttoe  Laraed  Btate 
Boepital   In  Kansas. 

Tbe  Lakln  Institution  la  one  of  only  two 
aU-Necro  SUte  mental  boepitala  In  the  Na- 
tion. 

The  association.  In  its  annouooement.  said 
that  when  Dr.  Johnson  assumed  his  duties 
In  1947  there  wae  no  physician  In  charge  or 
on  the  stall  at  the  hospital,  that  a  nurse 
■upcrvised  the  400  patients.  The  association 
said  there  was  no  "semblance  of  a  treatoMnt 
pro-am." 

The  association  points  out  thmt  Dr.  John- 
son recruited  a  new  stall  of  workers  and 
>Sf  n  Um  rehablllUtlon  of  the  treatment 
program. 

The  personnel  budget  has  been  Increased 
from  $a&,000  annually  to  $161,000.  The  stall 
now  numbers  9o.  Includiug  four  physlclana, 
alx  uursea,  a  psychiatric  social  worker,  a 
consultant  and  two  Intarns  In  clinical  psy- 
chology, a  chaplain,  a  trained  dietitian,  a 
school  teacher,  a  dental  hyglenlst,  a  part- 
time  dentist,  a  registered  beautician,  a  bar- 
ber, two  occupational  therapy  aides  and  a 
music    thcrapiiEt. 

Dr.  Johnson  said  tbjt  stai*.  when  he  ar- 
rived, included  but  20  workera. 

£>r.  Johnson  credits  much  oX  the  progress 
to  the  newspaper  campaign  carried  on  In 
the  State  In  1IH0  on  betxalf  of  Unproved 
care  of  the  mentally  111.  and  the  subsequent 
reqxuise  of  the  State  legislature  In  tiM 
form  of  Increased  appropriations. 

Dr.  Hiram  Davis,  superintendent  of  the 
Huntington  State  Hoepltal.  was  present  at 
Atlantic  City  when  the  announcement  of 
the  award  was  made.  He  said  tliat  800 
members  of  the  APA  gave  Dr.  Johnson  a 
standing  ovation  which  lasted  for  several 
minutes. 


New  Jersey  AMVETS  and  Catltolk  War 
Vctcrams  Aid  Tkor  Pr«tMts  AfMut 
Dr.  EaU  Weil 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  KEW  JKUET 

IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  REPRSSENTATTVKS 
Saturday.  June  28.  1952 

Mr.  R(M>INO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Aprfl 
8,  1952.  I  addressed  the  House  wltti  re- 
spect to  Dr.  Emll  Weil.  Hungarian  Min- 
ister to  the  United  States.  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Weil  has 
been  charged  by  some  authoritatiye 
sources  with  being  the  stooge  of  the 
Communists  In  their  attempt  to  bring 
about  disunity  among  Americans  of 
Hungarian  descent.  Some  escapees 
from  Communist-dominated  Hungary 
report  that  it  was  Dr.  Weil  who  had 
charge  of  the  drugging  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty.  Many  pec^le  have  since 
conununicated  with  me  urging  that  our 
State  Department  Investigate  these 
charges  and  give  Dr.  Well  his  walking 
papers  as  a  i)ersona  non  grata. 

Amerix:an£  of  Hungarian  descent,  who 
are  some  of  our  finest  citizens,  have  also 
written  to  protest  the  presence  of  this 
man  who  is  seeking  to  destroy  the  faith 
which  they  have  in  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  our  American  way. 
Veterans'  organisations  hare  also  Indi- 
cated their  strong  resentment  against 
this  unwelcome  guest. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  RicoKB,  I  wish  to  iix^lude  herein 
the  following  letters  and  resolutions  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
AMVETS  and  the  Catholic  War  Veter- 
ans. New  Jersey  State  Department: 

AMVKTS.  DBPAaTMKMT  cm  New  JnaxT, 

Newark,  M.  J^  Mmy  2.  fiZ. 
Hon.  Peteb  Rodino.  Jr., 

Confirressmon,  Tenth  DiMtriet,  Mew  Jet' 
sey.  House  of  Bepreaentattves, 
Wmshin^ton.  D.  C. 
Deab  Pm:  This  Is  In  reference  to  the  ac- 
tion we  had  taken  ooncemlng  the  Hungarian 
Minister.  Dr.  Bmll  WelL 

Tou  should  be  cotunended  fof  your  actlTl- 
tles  along  tneae  lines.  The  people  of  the 
Tenth  Congressional  District  sboald  be  prood 
to  have  a  representative  who  is  willing  to 
step  out  and  lead  the  fight  agalnat  com- 
munism. It  Is  a  job  well  done. 
Most  sincerely  yours. 

BiaFHIJi  J.  6IKB.T, 

Mationsl  Service  Officer. 

The  foUowlng  resolution  was  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Hew  Jersey  Btate  De- 
partment of  AMVETS  on  "VTednesday.  April 
23.  1952: 

"Whereas  the  State  Department  of  the 
United  States  contlnnes  to  recognliie  the 
Hungarian  Minister,  Dr.  Bmll  Well,  wbo  the 
Hungarian  antl-Communlst  undergrotmd 
charge  was  one  of  the  offldalB  of  that  coun- 
try who  sold  his  country  and  government 
to  communist  dictators  tn  Runsla;   and 


"Wliersas  Hungarian  Dr.  Well,  a  Com- 
munist since  1930,  took  part  In  the  brutal 
mistreatment  of  Cardinal  Mlndsaenty  and  al- 
legedly directed  the  administration  of  the 
drug,  aktedron,  for  political  purpoees,  nolat- 
ing  every  code  of  human  morality,  decency 
and  violating  every  code  of  eUitcs  of  the 
medical  profession;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  reported  by  reliable  sources 
that  Dr.  Weil  has  been  sent  to  this  eotmtry 
In  the  capacity  of  Minister  of  Hungary  to 
organize  the  spurious  Communist  peace 
movement,  to  sttr  up  disunity  among  Hun- 
garians of  American  descent  and  to  organize 
a  group  which  will  give  allegiance  to  the 
BuDgarlan  Oommunist  CK>vernnient  organiz- 
ed In  1948,  after  which  it  U  reported  that  Dr. 
Weil  la  than  ordered  to  denounce  openly  hla 
Commmlat  alieglanoe,  and  declare  himself 
a  non- Communist,  and  under  the  guise  of 
an  exile  continue  working  for  the  Com- 
mtmist  underground:  Therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  New  Jersey  State  De- 
partment of  AMVKTB  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II)  go  oo  record  as  demanding 
that  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
Immediately  declare  Dr.  Weil  persona  non 
grata;  toe  It  also 

"£e«otoed.  That  copies  of  the  above  reso- 
lution be  sent  to  each  Copgrfsman.  Sena- 
tor, and  all  newspapers  in  the  Btate  of  New 
Jcraey." 

Passed  by  nnanimous  vote  on  April  28. 
1062.  by  the  AMVSTB,  Department  of  Mew 
Jersey. 

Catrolbc  Wab  VVroAMs  or 
TBB  UmTKD  9rAns  or  AMxnCA, 
Ifrw  Jmmskt  arsTS  DBraanfurr, 

May  24,  19S2. 
Congressman  Prm  W.  Robno,  Jr^ 
Wm$hintfUm,  D.  C. 
Dbab  Pktb:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the 
resolution  which  was  adopted  at  the  eon- 
▼entlon  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Deptutment, 
Catholic  War  Veterans  on  AprU  36.  19&2. 

We  are  greatly   indebted  to  you  for  the 
work  you  have  done  In  this  niatter  and  ask 
that  you  continue  to  exert  every  effort  to 
bring  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Jack  J.  SoKxairo, 

Judge  Advocate, 

Wbereas  It  ts  believed  that  Dr.  Kmll  WeU 
is  the  leader  of  the  Hungarian  Communist 
sntrverslve  movement  !n  the  United  States 
of  America:   and 

Whereas  Dr.  Emll  Well  allegedly  admin- 
istered a  drug  which  caused  Cardinal  Mind- 
szenty to  break  down  during  the  Infamcus 
trial  of  tbe  Hungarian  prelate;  and 

Whereas  certain  Inside  reports  from  ex- 
pert observers  and  underground  channels  in- 
dicate that  Dr.  Well's  aim  Is  to  organize  the 
spurkms  Hungarian  Communist  Peace  Move- 
ment to  stir  up  disunity  among  Americans 
of  Hungarian  descent:  Ttierefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  of  America  Immediately 
Investigate  the  reports  on  said  Dr.  Emll 
Well:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
Congressman  Prrza  W.  Rooiwo,  Ja. 


Qaeition  of  the  Week  and  of  the  Tear 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  R  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  17.  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  whom  do 
you  Mke? 


r.'K- 


, 
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Carrier-Based  Aircraft  Played  a  Large 
Part  in  the  Recent  Succestfnl  Attacks 
on  Yalu  River  Power  Plants 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  2S.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
further  emphasize  the  need  of  the  Por- 
restal  type  of  naval  aircraft  carrier,  the 
attention  of  the  Members  of  Congress  is 
called  to  the  following  editorial  taken 
from  the  Washington  Post.  Friday.  June 
27,1952.  The  editorial  follows; 
Yalu  Post  Mortxm 

Further  report*  on  the  American  air  strikes 
against  the  Yalu  River  power  Installations 
furnish  an  Interesting  study  In  coordination. 
This  newspaper  was  misled  In  saying  the 
other  day  that  Navy  and  Marine  fighters  fur- 
nished cover  for  Air  Force  bombers.  Actually, 
in  large  part  It  was  the  other  way  around. 
Of  the  something  more  than  500  aircraft 
that  participated.  I'lavy  and  Marine  planes 
numbered  374  In  the  first  day's  raid  and  441 
In  the  second. 

The  chronology  of  the  raids  was  this:  First. 
Navy  F9F'8  went  In  to  suppress  antiaircraft 
fire.  Then  Navy  carrier-based  AD  Sky- 
raiders,  each  carrying  5.000  pounds  of  bombs. 
dive-bombed  the  power  Installations.  These 
were  followed  by  Marine  land-based  F4U 
Corsairs  as  well  as  Corsairs  from  four  Navy 
carriers.  Some  120  Air  Force  F-84  Thunder- 
Jet  fighter -bombers  completed  the  demolition 
of  the  Sulho  project.  Meanwhile.  Air  Force 
F-86  Sabrejets  furnished  high  cover  against 
the  possibility  of  Interference  from  Commu- 
nist MIG-15's. 

Even  allowing  for  exaggeration  In  the  re- 
ports of  damage,  photographs  seem  to  bear 
out  claims  that  the  raids  were  extraordi- 
narily successful.  Nine  large  power  plants 
were  hit;  seven  of  these  were  destroyed  and 
two  severely  damaged,  and  many  transform- 
ers and  other  facilities  put  out  of  commis- 
sion. Undoubtedly  a  major  reason  for  the 
success  was  the  fact  that  the  planes  were  able 
to  come  in  low;  the  Navy  has  built  a  reputa- 
tion for  pln-polnt  dive-bombing,  and  the  Air 
Force  Thunderjets  are  formidable  In  attack. 
It  does  not  follow  that  hlgh-altltude  Air 
Force  B-29  bombers,  which  have  had  trouble 
with  flak  as  well  as  the  MIG's,  could  have 
been  employed  so  successfully.  That  la  why 
the  coordination  of  these  strikes  Is  the  more 
Impressive.  It  represents  the  best  use  of 
available  combined  air  power — which  is  a 
major  objective  of  unification  In  the  field. 


Should  Our  Foreign  Policy  Be  Changed? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or   NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  June  28.  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
10.  1952.  I  debated  the  question  "Should 
our  foreign  policy  be  changed?"  on  the 
Town  Meeting  of  the  Air  with  Robert 
Aura  Smith,  an  editorial  writer  for  the 
New  York  Times.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  transcript  of  the  debate  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

Town  Muting  o>  the  Air.  MiLWAtncEX.  Wis.. 
JuNX  10,  1952 — SHOtTLD  Qua  Foreign  Pol- 
iCT  Bz  Changed? — Moderatob,  Obvu-lx 
HrrcHcocK;  Speakers.  Robert  Aura  S»trrH, 
George  W.  Malone 

(The  broadcast  of  June  10.  1952.  from  9  to 
9:45  p.  m.  eastern-daylight  time,  over  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.  Radio  Network, 
originated  In  Congregation  Emanu-EH-B'ne 
Jeshuran.  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Wisconsin  State  College.) 

THE    •'PE.MCIH'S    COLUMN 

Senator  George  W.  Malone,  Republican, 
of  Nevada;  member  of  Senat*.  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  A  former  State  engineer  of 
Nevada  (1927-35).  Senator  Malone  has  been 
special  consultant  on  strategic  and  critical 
minerals  and  materials  to  the  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Subcommittee  and  to  the 
Chandler  Committee  on  Examination  of  Mil- 
itary Establishments.  He  has  also  served  as 
expert  consultant  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
and  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
In  the  conrftructlon  of  the  Hoover  Dam. 
His  report  on  the  natural  resources  of  the 
area  and  the  use  of  power  was  published  in 
1935.  Elected  to  the  Senate  In  Novemter 
1946.  Senator  Malone  Is  former  chalrmar 
of  the  United  States  Senate  National  Re- 
sources Economic  Committee  and  Is  chair- 
man of  the  Flood  Control,  Navigation.  Dams 
and  Electric  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Public   Works  Committee. 

Robert  Aura  Smith,  editorial  writer.  The 
New  York  Times;  expert  on  the  Far  Bast. 
Born  In  Denver  In  1899.  Robert  Aura  Smith 
was  graduated  from  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, and  as  a  Rhodes  scholar  received  Ma 
master's  degree  from  Oxford  University.  He 
returned  to  the  United  States  to  teach,  and 
In  1925  'oln*d  the  editorial  staff  ol  the  Cin- 
cinnati Commercial  Tribune.  He  left  for 
Manila  In  1930  to  become  news  editor  of  the 
Manila  Dally  Bulletin  and  a  staff  corre- 
spondent for  the  New  York  Times.  During 
World  War  II.  xe  worked  with  the  OWI.  He 
is  now  widely  known  as  a  lecturer  on  the 
Far  East,  where  last  winter  he  completed  a 
survey  of  12  countries.  \It.  Smith  Is  the 
author  of  several  books  on  our  foreign  policy. 

Moderator.  OrvUle  Hitchcock,  professor  of 
speech  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa. 

SHOULD  OUR  FOREIGN  POLICT  BE  CHANGED? 

ANNOtJNccR.  Tonight  Town  Meeting  la  the 
guest  of  Wisconsin  State  College,  with  the 
broadcast  originating  from  the  auditorium 
of  Temple  Bmanu-El-B'ne  Jeshuran.  In  Mil- 
waukee. 

In  presenting  this  program  to  its  students 
and  townspeople.  Wisconsin  State  College  ia 
reafllrmlng  Its  Insistence  that  education  for 
both  citizens  and  students  go  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  classroom  and  participate  di- 
rectly In  the  presentation  of  Issues  and  per- 
sonalities which  are  shaping  the  modern 
world.  Clvlc-mlnded  Milwaukee  corpora- 
tions have  helped  to  make  this  prograna  pos- 
sible. 

As  the  major  part  of  Its  academic  program, 
the  college  has.  since  1885,  trained  teachers 
who  have  held  Important  positions,  not  only 
In  the  State,  but  even  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  Nation.  Since  1951.  the  college  has 
added  a  forwtird-looklng  liberal  arts  program 
to  Its  curriculum,  bringing  for  the  first  time 
to  local  youth  the  opportunity  to  earn  a 
liberal  arts  degree  at  a  Milwaukee  public 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

Now,  to  preside  as  moderator  for  tonight's 
discussion,  here  is  Dr.  Orvllle  Hitchcock, 
professor  of  speech  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa. 

Moderator  Hitchcock.  Good  evening, 
friends.  Tonight  we  are  speaking  to  you 
from   the   beautiful   auditorium   of   Temple 


Emanu-El.  in  Milwaukee,  where  we  are  the 
guests  of  Wisconsin  State  College.  We  are 
most  happy  to  have  this  opportunity  of  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  of  public  Insti- 
tutes, lectures,  and  concerts  sponsored  by 
Wisconsin  State  College  for  Its  students  and 
the  citizens  of  Milwaukee. 

In  a  little  less  than  a  month  from  now. 
the  1952  political  conventions  will  get  un- 
derway in  Chicago.  As  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  debate  the  planks  of  their 
respective  party  platfonns.  you  and  I  are 
going  to  hear  much  and  read  much  about 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
conventions  and  the  campaign  this  year 
happen  to  come  at  a  critical  period  In  world 
affairs. 

This  evening.  Town  Meeting  continues 
Its  series  of  broadcasts  on  this  basic  and 
Important  Issue  by  the  discussion  of  the 
question.  "Should  Our  Foreign  Policy  Be 
Changed?"  To  help  us  answer  the  question. 
We  have  two  especially  well-quallfled  speak- 
ers: Senator  George  W  Malone.  Republican, 
of  Nevada,  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  and  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee,  believes  that  our  for- 
eign policy  should  be  changed  Mr.  Rot>ert 
Aura  Smith,  editorial  writer  for  the  New 
York  Times,  and  specialist  on  the  Far  East, 
thinks  that  our  foreign  policy  cannot  be 
changed. 

Maybe  we  should  take  flrst  things  first, 
Mr  Smith,  and  ask  you  to  start  our  dis- 
cussion by  telling  us  what.  In  your  opinion, 
our  present  foreign  policy  Is. 

Mr  SurrH  Dr.  Hitchcock,  that's  not  an 
easy  question.  Is  It,  since  our  policy  Is  the 
end  product  of  175  years  of  living  as  a  Na- 
tion? I  think  we're  concerned,  however, 
with  the  present  Implications  of  our  policy, 
and  there  we  are  on  relatively  firm  ground. 

First  of  all,  we  are  opposed  to  Soviet  Im- 
perialist expansion.  We  are  opp>osed  to  com- 
munism m  principle  and  In  practice,  and  • 
great  deal  of  our  policy  U  geared  to  ttiat 
opposition. 

To  effectuate  that  opposition,  we  are  try- 
ing to  create  what  we  call  positions  ot 
strength,  and  gaining  those  positions  of 
strength  at  various  points  In  the  world 
through  military  and  economic  assistance 

In  addition  to  that,  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  we  are  undertaking 
to  bring  together.  In  a  network  of  defense, 
states  that  feel  as  we  do  and  that  are  In 
danger — such  as  the  North  Atlantic  organi- 
sation, our  Pan  American  organization,  and 
now  our  Asiatic  Security  Pact. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  special  areas 
In  policy,  such  as  the  area  In  the  Far  East. 
There,  I  believe,  we  are  determined  to  try, 
if  we  can,  to  reach  an  armistice,  an  honor- 
able armistice.  In  Korea,  but  not  to  extend 
the  scope  of  those  hostilities  if  It  Is  within 
our  power  to  do  so.  We  may  be  compelled 
to  do  so,  but  it  Is  not  our  Initiative. 

Similarly  In  the  Far  East  we  have  proposed 
to  continue  to  recognize  the  honorable  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  China,  now  In  For- 
mosa, and  to  continue  to  oppose  recognition 
of  the  Communist  regime  In  Peking  and  its 
admission  to  the  United  Nations.  Those.  I 
take  It,  are  parts  of  this  policy.  I  do  not 
believe  that  those  policies.  Into  many  of 
which  we  have  been  forced  by  the  hard  logic 
of  circumstance,  can  possibly  be  changed 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Senator  Malone,  maybe 
you  don't  quite  agree  with  that  definition 
of  our  present  foreign  policy.  Well,  what 
would  you  add  to  that? 

Senator  Malone.  Well,  I  think  he  covered 
the  groundwork.  Naturally,  we  all  agree 
that  we  are  against  Communist  expansion. 
How  to  prevent  it  Is  something  else. 

He  says  we  are  still  for  Chiang  Kai-shek. 
We  have  a  fine  way  of  showing  that  we  are 
for  Chiang  Kai-shek.  We  ruined  him,  ran 
him  out  of  China,  and  now  we  have  him  l>ot- 
tled  up  with  our  fleet.  If  we're  for  him.  turn 
him  loose  on  that  mainland  and  let  him  go. 
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'^  Now  some  believe  that  we  should  have  this 
economic  one  world,  that  we  should  divide 
our  wealth,  have  a  modi^atlon  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  some  go  far  enough  to  say 
that  we  ought  to  have  a  Federation  of  Na- 
tions, each  with  one  vote — or  each  with  two 
votes,  two  senators  and  congressmen.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  population. 

However,  many  of  ua  believe  th*t  we 
Bh-^uld  maintain  our  own  economic  integrity 
while  we  are  helping  the  world  to  get  along, 
and  be  on  a  long-range  basis  so  we  can  bold 
up  our  economy.  Everyone  knows  now  we 
are  simply  on  an  emergency  economy.  If  we 
run  out  of  the  emergency  now,  this  country 
would  go  down  economically  in  Jxiat  practi- 
cally no  time  at  all. 

So  1  say  to  you  that  our  foreign  policy  has 
succeeded  In  seven  short  years  since  World 
War  n  In  dissipating  the  greatest  army  and 
the  greatest  navy  and  the  greatest  air  force 
in  the  world,  so  that  now  we  have  nothing  to 
back  up  any  policy — and  everyone  knows 
that  a  foreign  policy  Is  Just  as  strong  as  the 
nation  behind  It. 

We  know  that  we  have  lost  the  greater 
part  of  Europe  It's  t)ehlnd  the  Iron  curtain 
In  the  hands  of  another  dictator.  We>e 
whipped  one  dictator  and  put  it  In  the  hands 
of  another — perhaps  worse  than  the  one  we 
licked. 

The  allies  we  have  left  In  EUropw  are  weak. 
They  are  on  our  payroll,  and  when  we  quit 
doling  out  the  money,  they  sink  without  a 
trace. 

Now  we  know  the  Middle  East  Is  in  a  fer- 
ment. We  know  that  we're  losing  the 
Moslem  world  of  S50.000.000  people  and  we 
know  that  we  have  lost  China  with  our 
policy  In  the  Par  East  and  are  In  a  fair  way  of 
losing  Asia. 

I  merely  say  here  that  at  home  we're  trying 
now  to  bring  back  together  a  great  Air  Force. 
I  hope  we  are.  They  aay  we've  lost  control  at 
the  air.  and  I  simply  say  that  If  we  have, 
every  man  connected  with  It  In  the  National 
Defenae  Department  ought  to  be  Impeached, 
because  It's  a  great  )ob  to  lose  control  of  the 
air  In  a  country  that  has  the  construction 
CJipaclty  that  this  country  has. 

We  are  bleeding  our  taxpayers  white.  They 
can't  stand  It  very  much  longer.  We're  on 
the  ragged  edge  of  an  economic  disaster,  with 
this  progressive  taxation  taking  every  dime 
that  everyone  can  make  so  thAt  they  cant 
even  have  reserves  In  a  business.  A  young 
fellow  getting  cut  of  college,  such  as  your 
own  here.  If  anyone  Is  crazy  enough  to  loan 
hUn  money  to  go  Into  a  business  after  he 
pays  his  Income  t4ui  out  of  his  earnings,  he 
can't  keep  encugb  money  to  pay  the  money 
t>ack.  so  he's  going  to  be  a  perpetual 
employee. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Senator.  I  wonder  If  I 
oould  Interrupt  a  moment  tiefore  we  get  out 
more  points,  to  discuss  several  that  you've 
already  brought  forward.  Mr.  Smith,  maybe 
you  d  Hike  to  step  In  here  and  say  a  word 
about  the  situation  In  Chln^  and  in  For- 
mosa. That  wtis  one  of  the  early  points  that 
Senator  Malone  brought  up. 

Mr.  Smith.  I'm  in  entire  agreement.  Dr. 
Hitchcock.  wltJi  Senator  Malone's  criticism 
of  our  policy  since  1945  in  the  Far  East,  but 
what  I  urge  Is  that  through  a  series  of 
blunders,  flip-flops,  and  mistakes,  we  have 
Qnaliy  got  on  Jie  right  track.  We  now  do 
have  a  military  miaslor  In  Fornaosa.  We  are 
at  th«  present  time  supporting  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  We  have  reversed  the  disastrous 
policies  of  194«,  1947,  1948.  and  1940. 

We  did  lose  China.  We're  not  going  to 
lose  the  bastion  of  Free  Cblna — Formosa.  I 
think  that's  a  \  ery  definite  change  In  policy 
fur  the  better,  and  I  don't  think  now  that 
having  got  ontD  the  right  track  we  should 
get  on  to  the  wrong  one. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Senator.  Is  that  right? 
Are  we  on  the  right  track  now  In  Formosa? 

Senator  MuLotn.  Well,  we  may  be  on  the 
right  track,  but  we're  mired  down.    In  other 


words,  we  may  be  helping  to  support  Chiang 
Kai-shek.  I  hope  he's  eating  regularly  but 
we  still  have  the  Navy  bottling  him  up.  II 
you're  going  to  whip  these  Communists  over 
In  China,  don't  murder  those  kids  out  there. 
We've  lost  the  air  control.  We  won't  let  them 
win.  We  have  a  place  over  there  beyond  the 
Tula  River  like  Ducks,  Incorp)orated,  where 
when  they  get  tired,  they  can  go  over  there 
and  sit  down  and  quack  at  us. 

So  we  are  not  fighting  them,  and  we're 
putting  those  boys  up  against  a  cold  deck 
every  day. 

Let's  make  up  our  minds  what  we  are 
going  to  do.  A  fight  is  something  you  are 
supposed  to  win  or  keep  out  of.  I  say  tliat 
we  wUl  lose  the  rest  of  Asia  Just  like  we've 
lost  China.  They  11  move  Into  Burma,  and 
they'll  move  Into  Slam.  That's  the  feed-box 
of  Asia.  They'll  take  that  and  come  right 
down  and  run  the  English  out  of  Singapore. 
So  you're  on  the  way  to  losing  the  whole 
thing  with  the  thing  you're  doing  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Now, 
Mr.  Smith's  been  restless  back  there,  I  notice, 
and  wants  to  say  something. 

Mr  SurrH.  Well,  what's  the  alternative? 
The  alternative  to  that  then  is  to  undertake 
a  full  dress  war  on  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
and  that's  the  thing  that  we  want  to  avoid 
If  we  possibly  can.  We're  trying  to  get  an 
armistice.  We're  trying  to  get  a  cessation  of 
hostiUtes.  not  an  enlargement  of  them.  We're 
trying.  In  effect,  to  keep  the  peace  as  far  as 
we  can.  If  a  breach  of  the  pecae  is  forced 
on  us.  we'll  fight  as  hard  as  we  {xwslbly  can. 

Actually,  the  Senator  and  I  are  not  talk- 
ing atK)ut  the  same  thing.  Dr.  Hitchcock, 
the  Senator's  not  talking  about  policy.  The 
Senator's  talking  about  the  Implementation 
of  policy,  and  that's  quite  a  different  thing. 

Ui.  Httcboocx.  You  think  you  both  agree 
on  policy,  but  he  says  It  should  be  handled 
another  way. 

Mr.  Smith  Why.  sure.  I  think  we're  In 
very  substantial  agreement  on  what  our  pol- 
icy Is.  and  Senator  Malone  Is  not  siiggestlng 
that  otu-  policy  be  substantially  changed. 
What  he's  saying  Is  that  to  carry  out  these 
policies,  we  need  a  more  effective  armed 
force,  we  need  a  better  Air  Force  than  we've 
got  now.  I  agree  100  percent.  Senator,  and 
I  certainly  hope  that  the  great  institution  of 
which  you  are  a  Member  wlU  see  to  It  that 
the  funds  for  that  bigger  Air  Force  are  pro- 
vided .     I  Applaune.  | 

Senator  Malokc.  I  just  hope  that  this  au- 
dience recalls  that  In  1948  Oeobge  Malons. 
of  Nevada,  along  with  about  four  other  Sen- 
ators on  the  Senate  floor  took  the  President's 
program  away  from  him.  He  wanted  56  air 
groups.  We  gave  him  70.  and  he  built  48 
and  spent  the  money  some  place  else.  Now 
that's  the  way  we  lost  control  of  the  air, 
and  he  did  it  deliberately.  That  lan't  a  mis- 
take. No  one  could  be  dumb  enough  to  make 
a  mistake  like  that.  So  I  say,  get  those  kids 
out  of  there  or  let  them  go;  and  If  you 
haven't  control  of  the  air.  you  have  to  pro- 
tect them.  You're  murdering  them  now,  do- 
ing It  deliberately.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Senator,  that  applause  was 
led  by  your  colleague  here,  Mr.  Smith. 
Maybe  he  wants  to  agree  with  you  now. 

Mr.  Smith  Oh,  I  agree  very  definitely  on 
the  need  for  a  strong  Air  Force.  I  think 
we've  got  to  have  It.  I  think  we  have  to  have 
a  strong  naval  force  and  I  think  we've  got  to 
have  l>etter  trained  land  forces  than  we  have 
at  the  present  time.  The  Implementation  of 
policy  la  not  going  to  be  easy,  and  it's  not 
going  to  be  cheap.  We  can't  do  this  Job  cheap 
at  home  or  abroad. 

We  have  a  big  world-wide  commitment 
against  a  world-wide  enemy,  and  there's  no 
such  thing  as  crawling  back  in  a  corner  and 
hoping  that  everything  wUl  work  out  for  the 
best  If  we're  Just  sweetly  reasonable  and  nice 
and  economical  about  everything. 

Senator  Malons.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  we 
have  now  is  putting  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  foot  soldiers  In  Europe.  They're  a  tourist 
army;  they're  over  there  to  spend  money  and 
lure  the  Marshall  plan.  They  can't  protect 
themselves  now  or  at  any  future  time.  We've 
lost  control  of  the  air.  They  remind  me  of 
a  tribe  of  Indians  out  in  the  Nevada  moun- 
tains hunting  planets  with  their  kids  and 
the  women  with  them. 

Did  anytxxly  ever  hear  of  such  a  thlngt 
If  a  battle  started,  they're  either  prisoners  of 
war  or  are  cut  to  pieces  in  30  days — what* 
ever  the  enemy  wanted  to  do.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  terrible  things  that  has  ever  been 
done  to  this  country — to  make  o\ir  people 
believe  that  we  can  win  a  war  In  Europe 
with  a  foot  army. 

I  would  simply  say  to  you.  Mr.  Moderator, 
they  have  all  the  money  they  can  use.  They 
have  tl3.000,000,000  laid  away  that  they 
didn't  use  last  year  and  they  have  It  for 
next  year.  They're  not  spending  it.  They 
lost  control  of  the  air  deliberately.  I  Just 
want  to  tell  you  that  that  Is  what  Congress 
beilevea.  They'll  give  them  ail  the  money 
they  want.  There  Is  no  question  of  money. 
There  Is  a  question  of  policy. 

And  they  have  this  army  In  Korea.  It's 
untenable  If  a  fight  starts.  You  have  to  get 
out  of  there.  No  general  will  ever  tell  you 
different,  and  no  general  will  ever  tell  you 
that  you  can  win  that  war  with  a  foot  army 
In  France  and  Europe.  I  took  a  foot  army, 
helped  take  one.  In  1918.  We're  trying  to 
fight  World  War  I  over  again,  and  nobody's 
going  to  fight  it  that  way. 

Russia  has  control  of  the  air,  Vandenberg 
says,  and  Flnletter  says,  regardless  of  what 
the  President  boasted  about  the  other  night. 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  The  Senator,  ladles  and 
gentleman.  Is  being  very  emphatic  here  and 
the  noise  you  hear  Is  him  punctuating  his 
points  on  the  rostrum. 

Mr.  Smtth,  we  have  a  number  of  questions 
opened  up  here.  One  has  to  do  with  this 
matter  of  air  power  and  our  land  army  in 
Europe.  Ia  that  connected  with  foreign 
policy?    Should  we  talk  about  that  a  little? 

Mr.  Smttr.  I  insist.  Dr.  Hitchcock,  that  la 
not  a  policy  problem.  That  Is  an  imple- 
mentation problem. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocx.  And  you're  willing  to  go 
along  with  the  idea? 

Mr.  Smith.  Why,  certainly.  I'm  not  8Ug» 
gestlng  for  one  moment  that  the  admlnis* 
tratlon  imder  which  we  have  been  living  for 
some  time  has  done  a  particularly  good  Job 
in  implementing  our  policies.  I'm  perfectly 
willing  and  eager  to  see  that  administration 
changed  in  November.  [Applause  ]  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  change  of  administra- 
tion can  possibly  mean  a  change  In  the 
main  stream  of  our  major  policies,  because 
our  major  policies  have  been  forced  on  via 
against,  sometimes,  our  own  will.  They  have 
been  forced  on  us  by  the  compulsion  of 
events.  They've  been  forced  on  us  by  an 
Implacable  foe.  Those  policies  stem  in  the 
long  run  from  our  reaction  as  free  people  to 
a  slave  regime.  We  can't  change  that.  We 
don't  want  to  change  it. 

Senator  Malome.  Well.  Mr.  Moderator, 
I'm  going  to  have  to  get  into  this  policy,  I 
guess.  If  we  have  a  policy,  we  have  one  of 
a  one-economlc-world  policy,  of  division  of 
the  wealth,  of  throwing  money  all  over  the 
landscape.  We  first  called  it  lend-lease  and 
we  went  beyond  any  manner  or  means  of 
supporting  an  ally.  Then  we  had  UNRRA. 
Then  we  had  the  »3, 750.000, 000  to  Eng- 
land, then  we  had  the  Marshall  plan,  then 
we  had  the  EGA,  then  the  point  4.  Now 
we  have  the  Mutual  Security.  Doeent 
matter  what  you  call  it;  weYe  putting  the 
money  out  beyond  the  ability  of  our  tax- 
payers to  pay  and  hold  up  indefinitely. 
They  cannot  poeslbly  do  it.    [Applause.] 

So  I  say.  Instead  of  this  free-trade  policy, 
putting  the  workingmen  and  investors  of 
America  in  direct  competition  with  the 
slave  labor  and  sweatshop  labor  of  Europe 
and  Asia,  let's  have  a  policy,  a  foreign  trade 
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based  on  a  fair  and  reasonable  comjsetltlon 
with  that  old  tariff  making  up  the  difference 
BO  you  people  can  work  for  reasonable 
wages. 

Let's  quit  printing  this  counterfeit  money 
they  laughingly  call  deficit  financing,  and 
every  time  they  print  $15,000,000,000  more 
of  it  they  have  to  go  out  and  get  another 
raise  In  wages  because  It  buys  less  bread. 

L«t's  get  rid  of  this  taxation  that  takes 
every  last  dime  you  make,  up  to  91  or  92 
percent,  so  that  no  corporation  or  no  busi- 
ness can  save  reserves.  If  they  have  Cne 
bad  year,  they're  down.  And  If  you  run 
out  of  an  emergency  now.  as  an  excuse  for 
raising  the  taxes  and  selling  more  bonos. 
we're  all  down. 

Lets  get  on  a-  basis  so  we  can  wait.  Rus- 
sia is  now  on  that  basis.  This  policy  Is  a 
ruinous  policy.  I'm  not  talking  about  aug- 
menting a  policy — I'm  talking  about  turning 
around  and  starting  in  the  other  direction, 
protecting  our  economy.  And  every  move 
we  make  from  now  on,  if  I  had  anything 
to  do  with  It,  would  be  put  on  a  basis  of 
ovir  own  security  and  safety  and  nobody 
else's.     [Applause] 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Thank  you.  Senator. 
Now.  let's  get  Mr.  Smith  in  on  this  matter 
of  policy.  Now  what  about  the  economic 
argument?  Is  our  foreign  policy  carrying 
us  beyond  ova  economic  means? 

Mr.  Smfth.  I  do  not  think  that  our  eco- 
nomic means  have  even  been  stretched  yet. 
We  haven't  even  got  our  coats  off  In  this 
fight.  I  haven't  heard  of  anybody  who  Is 
in  trouble,  of  having  to  work  even  a  48- 
hour  week.  I  haven't  seen  any  signs  of 
great  distress.  I  don't  even  think  we've  taken 
the  thing  serlovisly  enough.  {Applause.)  In 
any  event,  the  Idea  that  we  can  retreat  from 
commitments  and  say,  "We  will  strengthen 
our  economy  and  never  mind  where  our 
commitments  are,"  Is  extremely  short- 
sighted; because,  after  all.  if  we  are  in  a 
world-wide  fight,  we  want  world-wide  allies. 

There  is  no  sense  In  fighting  a  war  by 
ourselves.  There  Is  no  sense  In  letting  two- 
thirds  of  the  world  be  poured  away  when 
we  can  help  it  become  strong,  and  In  so 
doing,  help  ourselves.  Much  more  than  that, 
when  It  comes  to  cost  there  is  no  cost  com- 
parable to  the  cost  of  defeat.  (Applause.) 
And  by  the  cost  of  defeat,  I  mean  not  merely 
physical,  not  merely  military  defeat;  I  mean 
moral  defeat,  because  we're  In  a  moral  w£ir. 
We  are  In  a  position  from  which  we  cannot 
morally  and  honorably  make  a  retreat.  We 
cannot  say  to  the  British,  to  the  French, 
to  the  Italians,  to  the  Belgians,  to  the  Neth- 
erlanders.  to  the  South  Koreans,  to  the 
Nationalist  Chinese,  to  the  Filipinos,  to  the 
Viet  Namese:  "All  right,  well  Just  write 
you  off.  because  maybe  we  can't  afford  to 
help  you.  "  We're  not  that  kind  of  people, 
praise  Heaven,  we're  made  of  better  stxiff. 
(Applause  1 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Senator,  would  you  like  to 
comment  a  little  more  on  this? 

Senator  Malonk.  I  certainly  would.  No 
one  said  we're  writing  anybody  off.  We 
would  protect  any  part  of  this  world  that's 
necessary  to  be  protected  for  our  own  ulti- 
mate safety,  and  let  me  tell  you  something. 
It's  time  that  we  all  studied  It.  We  are 
the  only  protection  Europe  has.  as  well  as 
our  own  protection,  and  when  we  go  down 
economically,  which  we  are  now  headed  for, 
no  one  has  any  protection. 

So  let  me  Just  say  something  about  our 
allies.  England  and  Franch  each  have  sepa- 
rate economic  and  military  pacts  with  Russia 
that  read  almost  exactly  like  the  Atlantic 
Pact  with  us.  and  they  have  14  years  yet 
to  run.  Perhaps  you  didn't  know  that. 
They're  signed  up  with  both  sides.  Just  like 
the  New  York  Giants  and  the  Yankees,  and 
whoever  wins  the  pennant,  they're  in  the 
money. 

England  recognized  Communist  China  Im- 
mediately, over  our  protest,  and  they're  still 


trading  with  thtm,  and  they  have  more  than 
a  hundred  trade  pacts — the  16  Marshall-plan 
countries — with  the  Russian  iron  curtain 
coim tries,  and  they're  sending  them  every 
last  blessed  thing  they  need  to  fight  world 
war  ni  with  us. 

Now  any  help  that  we  should  give  them 
or  any  guaranty  of  protection  should  be 
on  a  basis  that  they  quit  these  trade  pacta, 
that  they  not  sign  up  with  Communist  China, 
that  they  cancel  these  trade  and  economic 
and  military  pacts  with  Russia,  and  do  It 
forthwith,     f  Applause.) 

I  want  to  say  to  you,  before  we  start  the 
questions,  Italy  in  the  last  election  turned 
up  more  Communist  votes  than  they  had  in 
1947.  England  has  a  government  that's  on 
the  verge  of  Bevan  taking  over.  He'll  do  It 
as  soon  as  they  iiave  an  election,  and  he  hates 
our  guts.  We  Con't  have  an  ally,  a  depend- 
able one.  in  Europe  today.  They're  trading 
on  the  outside.  What  they're  waiting  for  Is 
to  divide  our  wealth  to  the  point  that  we  go 
down  with  them,  and  when  we're  with  theni. 
we're  down  there  Just  the  same  as  the  China- 
men and  the  Indians  and  the  rest  of  them 
with  our  standard  of  living  Just  the  same, 
and  we  can't  protect  ourselves  or  anybody 
else. 

Mr.  Hitchco<;k.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I 
think  we  should  Interrupt.  I  hate  to  Inter- 
rupt this  inten-sting  and  high-spirited  dis- 
cussion, but  I  think  we  should  start  taking 
questions.  t>eca\i8e  we  have  so  many  people  In 
our  audience  w!io  have  questions  to  ask  and 
some  of  the  things  that  you  are  about  to  say 
may  be  brought  out  here  by  questions. 

QtlSnONS,     PLZASK 

Ladt.  Senator  Malon*.  why  Isnt  our  for- 
eign policy  based  on  a  deep  study  of  the  Rus- 
sian psychology,  rather  than  an  unrealistic 
aura  of  wishful  hoping  for  a  comfortable 
peace? 

Senator  Malottk.  Miss,  I  would  like  to  say 
this  to  you:  I  do  not  think  It  has  anything 
to  do  whatsoevjr  with  this  administration. 
We're  in  an  international  undertow.  I  doubt 
If  our  present  Resident  had  very  much  to  do 
with  It.  But  In  this  International  undertow, 
we  are  spreadlrg  ourselves  thin.  We're  di- 
viding our  wealth,  not  only  dividing  our 
markets  through  this  free  trade — laughingly 
called  "reciprocal  trade" — but  we're  dividing 
our  monev  each  year  through  the  taxes. 
That's  «7,000,00().000  to  $10,000,000,000.  Don't 
forget  the  banks  that  loan  the  money  with- 
out return.  In  addition  to  the  $7,000,000,000 
or  $8,000  Ot-KJ.OOC  they  give  them.  So  that  the 
Russians  themselves  seem  to  be  the  least  of 
our  troubles.  We're  on  a  theory  of  world- 
wide government,  with  one  world,  with  a 
federation  of  nations,  as  I've  said  before,  each 
with  one  vote.  Then  they  can  vote  the  taxes 
on  you  without  that  slight  embarrassment 
they  navr  of  coming  to  Congress  at  the  pres- 
ent time 

Man.  Mr.  Smith,  is  it  a  fact  that  United 
States  funds  given  to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek 
Government  ended  up  In  private  hands? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Some  of  them  probably  did.  1 
think  we  had  some  mink  coats  and  deep 
freezes  In  the  Shanghai  government,  too. 
One  of  the  dlfScultles  In  the  giving  of  as- 
sistance to  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  govern- 
ment, when  It  was  on  the  mainland  of 
China,  was  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision 
of  our  aid.  That  lack  has  now  been  cor- 
rected. We  have  an  excellent  military  mis- 
sion in  Formosa,  a  Joint  agricultural  re- 
habilitation mission,  and  a  first-class  Job  Is 
being  done.  Our  money  at  the  present  time 
la  not  being  wasted. 

Man.  Senator  Malonk,  don't  you  think 
that  the  Irrespinslble  attacks  by  our  legisla- 
tors on  dlplomtts  like  Marshall  and  Acheson 
will  keep  intelligent  and  able  young  men 
from  adopting  diplomacy  as  a  career? 

Senator  Malonx.  I  think  that  If  we  had 
made  the  attacks  In  time  to  get  rid  of  them 
before  they  lost  China,  we  would  have  been 


in  much  better  shape.  I  Just  happen  to 
have  been  In  Peking  when  the  Communlsta 
were  3  miles  out.  and  I'll  tell  you  what 
that  great  Chinese  general.  Pu  Tso-yi,  told 
me.  He  sent  a  car  in  without  lights  tc  meet 
a  plane  without  lights  that  I  landed  In.  I 
went  out  for  3  hours  with  him  at  midnight, 
and  a  man  about  to  die  doesn't  lie  to  you. 
He  said  when  Marshall  came  over  and 
stopped  the  American  ammunition  coming 
to  American  guns,  he  was  licked.  When  they 
let  the  Communists  through  the  pass  to 
get  the  ammunition  In  southern  Man- 
churia— those  factories  I  have  seen — he  cer- 
tainly was  licked. 

He  had  positive  evidence  that  at  least  one 
of  those  factories  was  moved  to  the  edge  of 
Russia  and  Russia  was  running  It  and  fur- 
nishing this  ammunition. 

Now  he  said — and  he  was  a  tough  China- 
man— he  sat  without  any  decoration  or  any- 
thing. Just  like  an  ordinary  man.  and  said: 
"I  have  kept  the  railroad  open  from  the  har- 
bor to  Peking.  They  can  close  It  whenever 
they  want  to.  and  unless  I  get  substantial 
help  within  the  next  30  to  60  days.  I  am  a 
prisoner  of  war."  And  he  was.  And  Mar- 
shall carried  out  the  orders  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  Just  like  an  errand  boy.  Marshall 
was  wrong.  He  la  wrong.  He  never  was 
right  In  anything  he  did  in  China  or  Asia. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Hitchcock.  Thank  you.  Senator.  But 
first  we  would  like  to  call  on  our  hoet.  Dr. 
J.  Martin  Klotsche,  president  of  Wisconsin 
State  College.  Some  of  our  listeners  may 
know  Dr.  Klotsche  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Educational  Organizations  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
He  also  was  the  founder  and  first  president 
of  Milwaukee's  Town  Hall.  Dr.  Klotsche,  I 
understand  you  have  a  question  you  would 
like  to  ask. 

Dr.  KLOTScmi.  Yes,  Mr.  Moderator;  I  won- 
der if  I  could  ask  Senator  Malowt  a  ques- 
tion. We're  discussing  here  this  evening  the 
matter  of  whether  or  not  our  foreign  policy 
should  be  changed,  and  I  wonder  If  he  would 
care  to  comment  on  the  specific  wajrs  In 
which  he  would  envisage  our  foreign  policy 
changing  In  the  event  of  a  Republican  vic- 
tory In  November.  How  would  our  foreign 
policy  be  any  different  in  November  if  the 
Republicans  were  to  go  into  office?  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator  Malont.  First,  you  understand, 
Mr.  President,  I'm  not  running  for  Presi- 
dent. I  do  expect  that  the  voters  In  Nevada 
treat  me  kindly  to  be  there,  to  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  Senate  policy;  and  If 
I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Senate  policy 
I  would  say  we  should  change  our  free-trade 
policy  immediately.  We  should  put  a  tariff 
on  a  flexible  basis,  flexible  Import  fee.  and 
turn  It  back  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and 
do  It  on  a  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
petition so  that  your  own  worklngmen  and 
Investors  go  out  and  put  their  money  In  a 
business  and  know  It's  going  to  exist,  and 
that  they  don't  have  to  raise  the  wages  every 
other  day  because  we're  printing  new  money 
all  the  time. 

I'd  quit  printing  this  counterfeit  money 
and  go  back  on  the  gold  standard.  That's 
what  I  would  do. 

Now  every  move  made  from  here  on  In, 
If  I  have  anything  to  do  with  it,  will  be  based 
on  the  security  and  the  safety  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  [Applause]  And  that 
would  mean  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, as  Washington  had  In  mind,  when  he 
said  "no  permanent  foreign  commitments." 
He  didn't  say  "temjporary  foreign  commit- 
ments," but  he  said  "no  permanent  foreign 
commitments"  and  that's  what  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  means — to  cover  the  area  that's 
necessary  for  us  to  defend  currently  for  our 
own  ultimate  safety — and  get  on  a  basis  so 
our  people  can  exist  for  25  or  30  or  50  years. 
You're  in  that  kind  of  a  war.  If  you're  going 
to  carry  It  through,  you  can't  exist  6  years 
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more  the  way  you're  going  now  in  the  taxes. 
»o  1  would  simply  say  to  you,  "Let's  go  back 
on  a  princlplt!  of  being  for  the  United  States 
of  America,  you  and  I,  Just  like  Mr.  Churchill 
is  for  England."  And  then  be  for  England 
Just  like  Mr.  Churchill  is  for  America,  and 
when  you  get  enough  of  us  In  that  frame 
of  mind,  you'll  make  a  deal  and  they'll  go 
to  work  over  there  and  carry  their  weight. 
(Applause.) 

Mr.  Smhh.  Dr.  Hitchcock.  I'm  very  much 
Interested  In  the  emphasis  that  Senator  Ma- 
LONE  has  given  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  You 
will  remember  when  that  was  enunciated  In 
1823  President  Monroe  suggested  that  any 
foreign  attac:t  on  any  Independent  republic 
in  the  Westjrn  Hempishere.  all  over  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  would  be  construed  as 
an  unfrlendlj  act  to  the  United  States.  And 
in  1823  we  extended  our  Interest,  we  extended 
our  protection  by  unilateral  action  to  half  of 
the  world.  That  was  not  the  doctrine  of  an 
Isolationist.     (Applause.) 

I  think  we  can  very  well  go  right  back 
to  the  spirit  of  President  Monroe  and  suggest 
that  where  tne  Institutions  of  freemen  are 
ttu-eatened,  that  threat  Is  a  threat  to  us. 
And  that's  true  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
It's  true  in  Europe,  It's  true  In  East  Asia.  I'm 
In  entire  acccrd  with  the  Senator.  Let's  go 
back  to  the  Monroe  Etoctrlne. 

Senator  Ma --one.  Let's  Just  have  one  word 
on  that.  I  do  not  put  In  for  one  moment 
with  the  idea  you're  protecting  every  nation 
in  the  world  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I 
said  the  Morroe  Doctrine  could  cover  the 
areas  that  It't;  necessary  for  us  to  currently 
defend  for  oui  own  ultimate  safety,  and  those 
areas  change  when  the  weapons  of  offense 
and  defense  change  but  we  then  are  the  Judge 
when  we  go  1 3  war.  Right  now,  we  are  not 
the  Judge.  We  have  signed  the  Atlantic  Pact 
to  go  to  war  when  other  nations  go  to  war. 
That  Is.  England  and  France  and  Belgium  and 
the  Netherlands  are  empire-minded  nations. 
How  are  they  going  to  get  in  war?  You  know 
bow— by  trying  to  protect  their  colonial  sys- 
tem which  Is  already  deader  than  Julius 
Caesar.  (App:ause.]  And  we  are  bound  to 
protect  the  colonial  system,  the  slavery  sys- 
tem, and  we  witre  the  first  ones  to  break  away 
from  It.  I  do  not  put  In  with  that  for  one 
moment. 

Mam.  Mr.  Srilth,  in  your  opening  remarks 
you  indicated  quite  emphatically  that  you 
felt  that  we  «ere  finally  on  the  right  track 
with  respect  to  Nationalist  China.  What  do 
you  feel  would  be  the  disadvantage  or  peril 
to  us  to  encourage  Nationalist  China's  active 
military  partlilpatlon  In  Korea? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  Fhe  peril  of  China's  participa- 
tion. Nations. 1st  China's  participation.  In 
Korea.  You  remember  a  force  of  30,000  was 
offered,  and  o.i  the  advice  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur,  that  'orce  was  turned  down.  The 
difficulty  is  tviofold. 

First,  the  military  difficulty.  It  was  not 
possible  at  thi.t  time  and  Is  not  possible  yet 
to  integrate  i.  Chinese  expeditionary  force 
Into  the  forcet  that  we  now  have  in  Korea. 

The  second  was  the  diplomatic  difficulty 
Involved  In  the  fact  that  some  of  our  asso- 
ciates in  the  United  Nations.  In  the  Korean 
action,  have  actually  recognized  the  Peking 
regime,  and  Li  so  doing  have  in  effect  de- 
recognlzed  the  Nationalist  regime.  The  mili- 
tary handicap  on  the  one  hand,  the  diplo- 
matic handicap  on  the  other  caused  General 
MacArthur  to  give  the  advice  that  It  was 
considerably  l>etter  at  that  stage  to  keep 
the  Nationalist  troops  in  Formoea  for  defen- 
•Ivfl  purposes  3nly. 

Ladt.  Senatar  Malonx,  how  can  you  ex- 
plain democratic  inconsistencies  in  our  for- 
eign policy.  8  jch  as  those  In  our  relations 
with  Spain  and  Yugoslavia? 

Senator  Maix)Kx.  Miss,  I  would  uy  to  you 
that  1  do  not  attempt  to  explain  them.  I 
condemn  them.  In  other  words,  you  are 
belplng  Yugoslavia.     You  are  helping  a  man 
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who  will  turn  on  you  Just  as  soon  as  he  is 
able  to  do  It  and  get  away  with  It.  In  other 
words,  he  Is  not  our  friend— he  la  a  Commu- 
nist. This  is  another  case  as  when  we  found 
agrarian  Communists  in  China,  you  remem- 
ber, when  Mr.  Marshall  went  over  there. 
They've  turned  out  to  be  worse  than  the  real 
kind  in  Russia. 

Mr.  HITCHCOCK.  Mr.  Smith,  maybe  you'd 
like  to  attempt  to  explain  these  inconsist- 
encies. 

Mr.  Smith.  There's  a  problem  of  what  you 
do  In  the  case  of  a  friendly  relationship  with 
Spain  and  Yugoslavia  which  Is  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  we  are  unfriendly  toward 
their  Ideology,  toward  their  form  of  govern- 
ment. However,  Yugoslavia's  defection  from 
the  Communist  bloc  helped  us  considerably. 
It  helped  In  two  ways.  First,  it  was  a  terrific 
blow  to  the  morale  of  the  Communists.  Sec- 
ond, the  defection  helped  us  to  save  Greece. 
Now,  for  my  part.  I  think  being  at  least  neu- 
tral In  respect  to  Tito  is  not  too  high  a  price 
to  pay  for  the  salvation  of  8,000,000  good 
Greeks  who  are  on  our  side. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Thank  you.  We  have  only 
a  few  minutes  for  questions,  and  I'd  like  to 
take  one  from  the  young  msm  up  front. 

Mam.  I  am  a  member  of  the  College  Town 
Hall  Club  which  has  met  here  since  1939. 
My  question  is  to  Mr.  Smith.  Should  the 
main  purpose  of  our  foreign  policy  be  to 
defeat  the  Communists  or  to  establish  a 
peaceful  world? 

Mr.  SiciTH.  That  Is  not  an  alternative. 
There  Is  no  such  thing  as  defeat  the  Com- 
munists or  establish  a  peaceful  world.  It 
is  only  defeat  the  Communists  and  establish 
a  peaceful  world.  (Applause.)  Let  me  re- 
peat, we  have  no  choice.  This  contest  Is  not 
of  our  making;  we  did  not  begin  It.  In  the 
name  of  peace  and  a  free  world,  we  will  have 
to  finish  It. 

Man:  Senator  Malonb,  if  financial  aid  by 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries  should 
be  diminished  or  stopped,  how  would  this  af- 
fect the  present  amicable  relationship  be- 
tween America  and  the  foreign  countries? 

Senator  Malone.  Well,  I  think  they  might 
sue  us  for  nonsupport.  They  won't  be  any 
madder  at  us  than  they  are  now.  They  hate 
us  the  way  It  is.  so  long  as  we  support  them, 
they  will  take  It  on  suffrance. 

Man.  Robert  Smith,  in  choosing  between 
Taft  and  Elsenhower,  who  do  you  believe 
would  have  the  most  realistic  outlook  on 
foreign  policy? 

Mr.  SMrrH.  I'll  tell  you  right  now,  I'm  going 
to  vote  for  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  If  I  pos- 
sibly get  a  chance.  That's  my  answer.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Senator  Maloni.  I'm  going  to  allow  my 
delegates  from  Nevada  to  make  up  my  mind 
who  we'll  be  for,  and  then  I'm  going  home 
and  support  whoever  we  nominate.  We  must 
get  rid  of  this  outfit  in  Washington.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Ladt.  My  question  Is  directed  to  Senator 
Malonx.  In  regard  to  the  United  Nations, 
shouldn't  the  United  States  show  more  fair- 
minded  tendencies  toward  the  other  nations, 
rather  than  striving  to  dominate  the  policy 
decisions? 

Senator  Malonx.  I  have  never  known  them 
to  win  a  peace  conference  In  the  whole  world. 
The  United  States  is  being  dominated  at 
this  moment  by  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
United  Nations,  if  we  would  use  it  for  what 
it  really  was  supposed  to  be  used  for — I  was 
at  San  Francisco  representing  a  Senate  Mili- 
tary Force  Committee,  was  not  in  the  Sen- 
ate, was  their  consultant — never  was  sup- 
posed to  run  an  army.  It  can't  run  an 
army. 

Mr.  HrrcHcocK.  Thank  you.  Senator  Ma- 
lonx and  Robert  A  Smith,  for  this  very  in- 
teresting and  helpful  dlscuaslon.  On  behalf 
of  Town  Hall.  I  wish  to  thank  our  Milwaukee 
host.  Dr.  J.  Martin  Klotsche.  president  of 
Wisconsin  State  CoUega.  and  I^.  A.  A.  Sup- 


pan,  director  of  its  summer  session  and  ex- 
tension division.  Also  our  appreciation  to 
WCAN.  ABC  In  Milwaukee.  So  plan  to  be 
with  us  next  week  and  every  week  at  the 
sound  of  the  criers'  beU. 


The  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  BCISSOtTEI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Saturday,  June  28.  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  campaign  year  in  America,  and  we 
must  expect  oversimplification  and  mis- 
representations, also  contradictory  ad- 
vice regarding  them.  Men  seeking  elec- 
tion to  public  oflace,  even  responsible 
men,  will  wander  far  afield  of  the  Issues 
in  search  of  votes.  They  will  capitalize 
every  prejudice  and  discontent.  For 
example,  we  hear  that  the  Korean  war 
Is  a  useless  sacrifice.  This  kind  of  talk 
is  not  only  dangerous  and  misleading, 
it  belittles  the  heroic  sacrifices  of  Ameri- 
can and  allied  soldiers  in  Korea. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  America 
are  cognizant  of  the  complicated  and 
dangerous  international  problems  in- 
volved during  tills  present  period  of  "cold 
world  war"  and  international  strife, 
forced  upon  us  by  Communist-imperial- 
ist aggression.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  and  no  reason  for  ignoring  that 
the  Soviet  objective  is  one  world  under 
the  iroi  heel  of  Communist  rule.  His- 
tory and  current  events  reveal  that  from 
the  day  Lenin  seized  power  in  Russia  his 
strategy  vas  one  of  "double  diplomacy", 
a  long-range  policy,  a  short-range  policy, 
a  set  of  slogans  for  home  consumption, 
a  set  of  slogans  and  propaganda  for  for- 
eign confusion;  political  warfare  and 
military  warfare,  simultaneous  or  inter- 
changeable. 

Soon  after  the  last  World  War  com- 
munism was  on  the  move,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  economic  conditions  of  a  war 
torn  world.  They  started  seizing  weaker 
nations,  pressing  relentlessly  with  prop- 
aganda and  infiltration  against  the  free 
world.  They  were  on  the  march  to  rule 
all  of  Europe,  dominate  Asia,  control 
other  nations,  and  thereby  isolate  and 
freeze  America  to  submission. 

When  the  Communist  forces  invaded 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  the  people  of 
America  knew  what  was  at  stake.  By 
this  attack  the  international  Communist 
movement,  for  the  first  time,  adopted 
open  warfare  to  achieve  its  purposes. 
It  was  a  clear  challenge.  Inaction  or 
hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
states  or  the  United  Nations  to  stop  such 
agg^ression  would  have  invited  further 
communist  aggression  all  over  the  world. 
Therefore  prompt  action  was  imperative, 
and  the  United  Nations,  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  United  States,  moved  vig- 
orously and  unhesitatingly  to  check  and 
throw  back  the  aggression.  The  Korean 
Communist  aggression  very  likely  was 
planned  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  military 
actions  by  Russian  satelilies. 
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When  the  Communist  attack  of  ag- 
gre^sslon  started  in  Korea  on  Jxine  25, 
1950.  President  Truman  took  strong  and 
proper  action  to  meet  the  challenge.  In 
doing  so  he  then  had  virtually  unani- 
mous suppKjrt  of  the  American  people 
and  Congress.  Senator  Knowland,  Re- 
publican, of  California,  a  frequent  critic 
of  the  Administration,  was  one  of  the 
first  to  take  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
support  of  the  President.    He  said: 

I  believe,  In  this  very  Important  step  the 
President  oi  the  United  States  has  taken  to 
uphold  the  bands  of  the  United  Nations  and 
the  free  peoples  of  the  world,  he  should  have 
the  overwhelming  support  of  all  Americans, 
regardlesB  of  tbeir  partisan  afflliationa. 

What  would  have  happened  if  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations 
had  ignored  the  Communist  aggression 
in  Korea?  Our  friends  throughout  Asia 
and  in  the  Pacific  would  with  good  rea- 
son have  doubted  our  intention  to  resist 
Soviet  design  elsewhere  in  that  area. 
Dlsilluaionment  would  also  have  swept 
Western  Europe  at  this  impressive  dem- 
onstration of  Soviet-satellite  power  and 
of  American  indecision  in  the  face  of  a 
direct  Communist  challenge.  Then 
would  not  the  Soviet  Union,  having 
challenged  us  successfully  in  Korea,  havn 
followed  that  challenge  with  another? 
And  still  another? 

I  think  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  resolute  action  we  took  in  Korea 
not  only  gained  time  and  spurred  our 
efforts  toward  national  defense  and  secu- 
rity, but  also  convinced  the  Communist 
Kremlin  that  aggression  will  not  be  tol- 
erated. Thiis  the  Soviet  Union  was  de- 
terred from  a  fatal  gamble  of  a  destruc- 
tive world  war,  the  like  of  which  the 
people  of  the  world  have  never  known. 

By  limiting  the  war  in  Elorea.  we  hope 
to  avoid  the  terror  of  a  general  holocaust. 
We  are  using  force  in  Korea  not  only  to 
frustrate  our  Immediate  antagonists  in 
the  hills  of  Korea  but  to  thereby  pre.ser\'e 
world  peace  through  the  United  Nations 
for  the  future  if  possible.  The  Soviet 
Union  now  knows  that  force  will  be  met 
with  force  and  that  the  path  of  conquest 
is  mortally  dangerous. 

Our  support  of  the  first  collective  mill' 
tary  effort  of  the  United  Nations  to  resist 
aggression  demonstrated  collective  secu- 
rity through  the  United  Nations.  Six- 
teen countries  contributed  and  now  con- 
tribute to  the  fighting  forces  of  the 
United  Nations  In  Korea.  Troops  of  the 
Republic  of  Korea  and  the  United  States 
have  been  obliged  to  carry  the  main  bur- 
den of  the  fighting  and  we  may  properly 
regrret  the  absence  of  more  help  from 
others.  However,  we  should  not  over- 
look that  the  responsibility  for  resist- 
ance to  Communist  military  aggression 
in  certain  other  areas  is  borne  more  by 
others  than  by  ourselves.  If  another 
showdown  is  provoked  elsewhere,  the 
system  of  collective  seciunty  through  the 
United  Nations  is  in  better  shape  now 
to  meet  it  than  it  was  before  the  Korean 
war. 

Inevitably  there  are  differences  of 
opinion  about  the  course  of  events  in 
Korea.  The  decision  to  defeat  the  chal- 
lenge of  Communist  aggression  by  force 
in  Korea  has  brought  grievous  losses  in 
blood  and  treastire.    The  first  feehng  of 


relief  of  tension  which  welcomed  the 
President's  stem,  swift  action  of  2  years 
ago  has  given  way  to  criticism  and  Im- 
patience. Many  of  those  who  applauded 
his  decision  then  are  now  most  critical 
but  they  offer  no  sound  substitute  or  any 
other  sound  coure  of  action. 

IX  we  had  stxxl  by  and  permitted 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  and,  by 
politica'  or  mil:  tary  penetration  else- 
where, take  over  sources  of  necessary 
raw  materials  Indispensable  to  our  eco- 
nomic survival,  and  If  the  great  produc- 
tive resources  of  our  present  allies  were 
added  to  the  Coaimunist  holdings,  then 
we  would  have  been  in  a  desperate  plight. 
America  would  have  been  encircled  by 
the  savage  Communist  wolf  packs  of 
Soviet  Russia.  And  that  probably  would 
have  happened  by  now  if  we  had  not 
taken  strong  action  2  years  ago  when 
the  first  step  was  made  in  that  direc- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  in  Korea. 

Today  we  an>  living  in  a  shrunken 
world  in  which  distance  has  been  almost 
obliterated  and  there  has  developed  an 
Increasing  Intel-dependence  among  na- 
tions. If  we  ser^e  our  own  best  interests 
and  national  security,  we  must  give  vig- 
orous and  unfaltering  leadership  to  the 
alliance  of  free  nations  in  a  great  co- 
operative enten>rise  to  build  up  strength 
and  unity  that  will  be  p>owerful  enough 
to  deter  aggression,  prevent  the  catas- 
trophe of  a  global  war  and  in  time  there- 
by oblige  the  Bj-emlin  to  Join  in  estab- 
lishing a  decent  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Let  us  take  stock  of  where  we  now 
stand  in  achieving  that  objective. 

First.  The  Communist  aggressors  have 
been  thrown  back  and  out  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  South  Korea  and  our  forces  there 
are  strong  and  secure. 

Second.  Our  national  defense  and  se- 
curity is  strong.  Our  Army,  Air  Force, 
and  Navy  combined  is  the  most  power- 
ful military  force  in  the  world. 

Third.  Our  economic  and  military 
might  has  prevented  the  spread  of  com- 
munism not  only  in  Korea  but  in  all 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

Poui-th.  As  a  result  of  the  forces  and 
sacrifices  made  by  the  American  people 
we  are  now  in  a  sound  position  to  have 
firm  faiih  that  peace  can  be  achieved; 
and  our  national  economy  is  a  magic 
circle  of  abimdance  and  prosperity. 


Tbe  B  and  B's  of  Britain:  BeTan  and 
Beaverbrook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NKW  JKRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Sijeaker,  for 
Britain,  they  are  like  two  peas  in  a  pod. 
Bsvan  and  Beaverbrook.  Both  promote 
the  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as  they 
see  it— especially  in  foreign  affairs.  Both 
appear  to  be  at  odds  with  America. 
Bevan  In  Europe.  Beaverbrook  in  the 
Orient. 


Note  the  harshness  of  Beaverbrook'a 
London  Express  concerning  the  May  Day 

riots  in  Japan.  Compare  this  with  Gen- 
eral Ridgway's  evaluation  of  the  event 
in  his  speech  before  Congress.  The 
Beaver's  press  bla.sted  Japan  as  being 
the  same  cruel  outfit  it  was  in  the  past. 
It  had  not  changed.  General  Ridgway 
called  the  Japanese  our  friends.  He 
asked  for  tmderstandlng.  The  Red  riots 
were  a  rash.  Japan  would  do  all  right. 
She  was  c  n  our  side,  and  had  only  come 
into  her  sovereignty  a  few  days  before 
the  riots. 

Bevan  is  credited  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  neutralist  policy  In  Britain. 
The  Soviets  and  America,  tvro  giants, 
could  fight  it  out  preferably  In  the  Ori- 
ent, away  from  Europe.  Divide  and  sur- 
vive. As  executive  agents  the  British 
could  sit  this  one  out.  So  could  Europe. 
Think  of  the  business.  Overnight  Eu- 
rope becomes  the  cash  and  supply  box  of 
the  world.  With  the  re-sources  of  Africa 
and  the  workshop  of  Europ>e.  the  two 
giants  could  be  fed  till  they  wiped  each 
other  out.  Some  have  said  the  neutral- 
ist policy  has  been  generally  in  effect 
since  the  Korean  war.  except  that  Red 
China  has  been  warming  it  up  for  the 
Soviets. 

If  the  above  is  true,  would  it  not  be 
terrible  for  the  neutralists  If  Red  China 
thumbed  her  nose  at  the  Soviets,  pulled 
out  of  Korea  and  made  peace  with  Ja- 
pan? Were  the  fears  of  the  Bevanites 
and  others  in  Europe  when  the  Yalu 
plants  were  blasted  generated  because 
China  might  pull  out  and  the  Jig  be  up? 
Or  were  they  really  afraid  of  a  Soviet 
strike  at  Europe?     And  themselves? 

I  hope  that  I  am  1.000  percent  wrong 
in  the  above  because  the  conclusion* 
violate  Christian  thinking.  But,  in  the 
rise  and  fall  of  nations,  so  has  history. 

Incidentally.  I  imagine  the  Soviet 
troop  ship,  refurbished  at  Antwerp  last 
November,  reached  Vladivostock  safely. 


Will  the  Indcpendeirt-Voter  Myth  Fool  t&« 
PoliHdans  A^ain  in  19S27 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HOWARD  H.  BUFFEH 

or  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  2.  1952 

Mr  BUPFETT.  Mr  Speaker,  the  at- 
tached column  is  from  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  16.  1948— just  2  weeks 
before  Dewey,  the  7-to-l  favorite,  was 
defeated  in  an  amazing  upset. 

By  the  Gallup  poll  in  1948,  Dewey  was 
going  to  get  55  percent  more  independent 
votes  than  Truman. 

The  result  demonstrated  that  the  Gal- 
lup poll  of  independent  voters  was  as  un- 
reliable as  a  Moscow  newscast. 

Now  again  in  1952  many  Americans 
are  being  taken  in  by  Gallup  propaganda 
statistics  on  the  so-called  independent 
vote. 

The  Dewey-New  York  crowd  are 
drenching  the  country  with  these  sui>- 
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posedly  reliable  poll  figures  on  independ- 
ent voters. 

If  the  Gallup  polls  were  accurate,  they 
have  a  good  case. 

If  the  F>olls  are  in  error,  the  whole  case 
for  General  Eisenhower  as  the  Republi- 
can candidate  collapses. 

And  what  does  the  record  show?  It 
proves  that  the  Gallup  independent  voter 
poll  was  100  percent  wrong  in  the  1948 
election. 

Swallowing  Gallup  polls  hypnotized 
the  Republican  Party  in  1948. 

Can  we  learn  from  that  experience — 
or  will  Dewey  and  Gallup  polls  again  fool 
us  into  fumbling  away  the  chance  for 
victor>'? 

Read  Gellup's  October  1948  figures  on 
the  lndep<!ndent  vote  and  then  recall 
what  happened  2  weeks  later. 

Wise  men  learn  by  experience. 

[From  the  Waahlngton  Post  of  October  16. 
1948) 

Thi  Oallup  Poll 

(By   Oeoige   Oallup,   director.   American 

loailtute  of  Public  Opinion) 

INDEPEKDCNT    VOTERS    FAVOK    OOVESNOm    DEWXT 

PmiNcrrof*,  N.  J..  October  15. — The  Na- 
tion'«  Independent  TOters  today  favor  the 
election  of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

This  Is  an  important  Indication  to  politi- 
cal observers,  since  neither  major  party  or- 
dinarily has  a  majority  exclusive  of  the  fol- 
lowing the"  get  from  the  Independent  voters. 

Attitude;,  of  these  people  today  represent 
a  sharp  sving  from  the  Democratic  to  the 
Republlcar  side  of  the  tally  sheet.  Presi- 
dent Roos«velt'a  continued  victories  In  na- 
tional eleci  ions  were  based  to  a  great  extent 
upon  the  foUd  hold  his  leadership  exercised 
over  the  approximately  one  voter  In  five  who 
calls    hims?lf    ••Independent." 

Henry  A  Wallace  Is  almost  twice  as  strong 
among  Independents  as  he  Is  with  nil  voters. 

Analysis  of  current  Institute  national  find- 
ings reveals  that  19  percent  of  those  people 
likely  to  vote  In  November  label  themselves 
as  independents.     These  voters  were  asked: 

"If  the  jTesldentlal  election  were  held  to- 
day— for  vihom  would  you  vote  for  Dewey, 
TVuman.  Vallace.  or  for  Thurmond?" 

The  ansirers; 

Independent  voters 

Percent 

Dewey 47 

Truman . 30 

Wallace 7 

Thurmond 1 

Undecided 15 

The  Republicans  have  been  attempting  for 
16  years  tJ  convince  Independent  voters  to 
support  their  candidates,  but  except  for  the 
1946  congressional  elections.  Institute  fig- 
ures show  that  In  that  period  the  Democrats 
oould  always  count  on  the  vote  of  nearly  two 
out  of  three  Independents.  The  following 
table  which  eliminates  the  undecided  vote 
shows  the  swing  of  the  pendulum  from  1940 
to  1948: 

Independent  voters 


1»40 

1944 

Today 

PtretfU 

38 
83 

Percent 

Republicans . 

3« 
61 

Df  rt^ocTsts... ... 

35 

Wsllsw              

g 

rhurmood... 

2 

In  7  claiming  to  be  Indeiiendent  as  compared 
to  about  1  In  4  among  business  and  profes- 
sional people,  white  collar  workers  and  man- 
ual workers. 

The  southern  voting  population  contains 
proportionately  fewer  Independents  than 
any  other  geographical  section.  There,  only 
1  In  10  calls  hlxnsell  an  independent. 


Hopes  of  Young  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  28,  1952 

ItT.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  extend  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  letter  recently 
received  by  me  from  a  private's  wife  who 
is  presently  residing  in  Long  Valley, 
S.  Dak.  I  thought  her  letter  such  a  beau- 
tiful testimony  of  the  hopes  of  young 
America  that  I  believe  it  should  be  passed 
on  for  the  benefit  of  others.  It  reads  as 
follows : 

June  24.  1952. 

Dear  Me.  Beert:  I  received  your  kind  letter 
congratulating  us  on  our  new  son,  and  the 
wonderful  Infant  Care  book.  I  cin  never 
thank  you  enough  for  It.  Our  baby  got  lots 
of  beautiful  and  practical  gifts,  and  the  baby 
book  was  one  of  the  nicest  ones. 

My  husband  Is  a  private  first-class  In  the 
Army  In  Korea.  He's  a  wonderful  man  and 
writes  to  me  nearly  every  day.  I  pray  that 
this  war  wlU  be  of  some  good  and  my  hus- 
banc  can  come  home  soor..  He  Is  only  23 
years  old  and  he  loves  little  babies,  but  won't 
get  to  see  his  own  son  'til  he  Is  8  months  old. 

My  parents  own  a  farm  here  In  South  Da- 
kota and  I  love  the  outdoors.  When  my 
husband  gets  back,  we  want  to  buy  a  nice 
little  farm  for  ourselves.  Of  cotirse,  this  Is 
only  a  dream,  as  we  haven't  any  money,  but 
with  God's  help  and  our  eagerness  to  get 
aliead,  we  may  accomplish  It. 

This  letter  may  Just  go  in  the  wastebasket. 
as  your  time  Is  very  Important,  but  I  Just 
wanted  to  thank  you  for  your  thoughtful 
present.     Aren't  Americans  wonderful. 

I  must  close  now  and  take  care  of  my  small 
fry. 

Best  wishes  to  you  from 

Pfc  and  Mrs.  Charles  Sharp. 


A  Friend  of  Lincoln 


A  revle'v  of  past  Institute  studies  of  in- 
dependent voters  shows  that  these  people 
are  dlstrlhuted  among  all  occupation  groups 
in  the  auntry.  But  the  smallest  propor- 
tion is  found  among  farmers,  with  only  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
Governor  of  Oregon,  Oswald  West,  is 
one  of  our  outstanding  citizens  in  Ore- 
gon and  is  one  of  the  best  informed  on 
Oregon  history.  For  many  years  he  has 
occupied  an  important  position  in  the 
political  and  civic  life  of  our  State. 

In  the  June  21  issue  of  the  Oregon 
Journal  there  appeared  a  guest  editorial 
by  Mr.  West  entitled  "A  Friend  of  Lin- 
coln," which  Is  a  most  interesting  and 
factual  discussion  of  a  number  of  Lin- 


coln contemporaries.    I  Include  the  ar- 
ticle, which  is  as  follows: 

A  Friend  or  Lincoln 
(By  Oswald  West,  former  Oregon  Governor) 

David  Logan,  Whig,  was  born  near  Spring- 
field. 111.,  In  1825.  reached  Oregon  In  1850, 
and  died  near  McMlnnvUle  In  1874 — aged 
49.  He  was  a  son  of  Judge  Stephen  T.  Logan, 
a  recognized  leader  of  the  Springfield  bar, 
who.  In  1841.  had  formed  a  law  partnership 
with    Abraham  Lincoln. 

Dave  Logan's  career,  although  short,  was 
colorful.  Our  early-day  newspapers  bear  wit- 
ness as  to  the  variety  of  his  activities — busi- 
ness, professional,  and  political:  and  stories 
handed  down  to  me  by  Asahel  Bush,  politico 
prlnter-edltor-banker,  and  other  pioneer 
friends  and  enemies,  picture  him  as  a  bril- 
liant lawyer  and  a  lovable  character — lead- 
ing a  life  savored  with  no  little  conviviality. 

Harry  C.  Blair,  M.  D.,  in  his  historical  re- 
searches for  material  for  his  story  of  Dr.  An- 
son G.  Henry,  friend  of  Lincoln,  uncovered 
much  interesting  material  as  to  the  character 
and  activities  of  the  younger  Logan. 

Our  records  show  that.  In  1854,  he  repre- 
sented Washington  (Multnomah)  County  In 
the  Territorial  Legislature;  In  1857  was  a 
delegate  to  our  Constitutional  Convention; 
was  nominated  In  1858  by  the  Whig -Repub- 
licans for  Representative  In  Congress  but 
defeated  by  Democrat  Lansing  Stout,  a  Port- 
land attorney,  by  16  votes. 

In  1860  he  was  again  nominated  for  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  by  the  Republicans, 
but  met  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Oeorge  Shlel. 
a  proslavery  Salem  attorney,  by  76  votes. 
The  Methodist  Whlg-RepulJlican*  did  not 
take  kindly  to  Logan's  convivial  habits. 

In  a  letter  to  Amory  Holbrook,  of  Portland, 
Lincoln  said:  "It  Is  a  matter  of  much  regret 
here  that  Logan  failed  of  his  election.  He 
grew  up  and  studied  law  In  this  place 
(Springfield)  and  his  parents  and  sisters  still 
reside  here." 

CAN'T  naxjKE  HIS  POLrrics 

In  letters  to  his  sister,  Mary  (1856  to 
1860).  who  was  a  resident  of  Springfield,  he 
discussed  politics — national.  Territorial,  and 
State. 

"I  see  by  your  S^te  papers  (1856)  that 
Fremont  is  all  the  go.  The  Whigs  out  here 
are  all  dead.  They  would  call  themselves 
Republicans,  which  means  Negro  worship- 
ers. I  can't  go  for  the  Locofocos  (Democrats) 
and  I  wUI  see  the  Republicans  to  the  devU 
before    I    will    vote    with    them." 

As  to  his  own  political  views  he  writes 
later:  "I  am  considered  an  'old  line*  Whig, 
holding  to  the  'Kansfis-Nebraska'  doctrine, 
and  a  popular  sovereignty,  nonintervention. 
Republican.  Now.  if  you  can  figure  out  to 
what  political  sect  I  belong,  you  can  do 
more  than  I  can." 

And  again:  "I  am  nominally  a  Republican 
but.  as  to  the  Negro  question.  I  Intend  to  be- 
come Identified  vrtth  the  party  that  favors 
the  submission  ol  that  question  to  the  people 
of  the  organized  territory  and  opposes  Fed- 
eral intervention." 

In  the  Bush  Democrat-Whlg-Republlcan 
coalition,  formed  to  control  the  1860  legisla- 
ture. Logan  hoped  to  land  a  United  States 
senatorshlp,  but  the  choices  fell  to  Col. 
James  W.  Nesmlth.  Democrat,  for  the  long 
term  and  Col.  E.  p.  Baker,  Whig,  for  the  short 
term. 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  kind  of 
political  tle-ln  or  understanding  between 
Lincoln,  Judge  Logan,  Col.  E.  D.  Baker,  and 
Col.  John  J.  Hardin.  It  was  claimed  that 
the  understanding  provided  that  each  should 
have  a  term  in  Congress. 

Writing  of  the  Lincoln-Logan  law  partner- 
ship. John  T.  Morse,  Jr.,  In  bis  Life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  says:  "Judge  Logan  was  a 
close  student,  assiduous  in  his  attention  to 
business,   and    very   accurate   In  bla  ways. 
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Thus  be  famished  shining  example  of  th« 
qualities  which  i-»Tt<y>in  bad  most  need  to 
cultivate,  azul  his  Influence  upon  him  was 
marked  and  beneficial.  " 

Baker  gave  \rp  his  law  practice  In  Spring- 
field to  promote  a  railroad  across  the  Isthmus 
at  Pemama.  Driven  out  by  fever,  he  tried 
his  luck  In  California  politics,  but  ran  Into 
too  many  southern  Democrats.  So,  when  in- 
vited to  Oregon,  he  lost  no  time  In  heading 
north.  His  oratorical  ability  was  well  known 
to  Simeon  Francis.  Dr.  Anson  O.  Henry,  and 
others  from  Springfield,  and  was  further  dis- 
closed to  Oregonlans  through  his  Fourth  of 
July  oration  (1860)  in  Salem.  Clioeen 
United  States  Senator,  he  lived  to  introduce 
Unooln  At  his  Inaugtiratlon.  but  was  killed 
shorUy  thereafter  at  Balls  Bluff.  His  Spring- 
field political  associate.  Col.  John  J.  Hardin, 
had  been  killed  at  Buena  Vista. 

Logan  in  letters  to  Lincoln  bemoaned  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made  for  the  party  and  his 
faUure  to  receive  hoped-for  recognition  at 
the  hands  of  the  administration. 

In  1863,  he  married  Mary  Porter  Waldo. 
daughter  of  Daniel  Waldo,  Marlon  County 
pUmeer.  A  beautiful  and  charming  woman, 
M  I  knew  her  in  the  early  nineties,  the 
so  remained  until  her  death  In  1911. 

The  year  of  liogan's  marriage  was  crowned 
by  his  election  to  the  mayoralty  of  Portland, 
In  which  position  he  served  faithfully  and 
well— 1863-M. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MABTLANB 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  30. 1952 

Mr.  O'CONOR.    Mr.  President,  one  of 

the  most  pressing  problems  facing  Gov- 
ernment today  on  all  levels  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  costs.  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  our  pe<^le  cannot  continue  indefi- 
nitely to  finance  the  constantly  increas- 
ing governmental  budgets,  with  their 
mounting  drain  on  the  taxpayers. 

A  most  constructive  approach  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  has  been  taken 
by  the  council  of  State  chambers  of 
commerce.  A  national  committee  of 
representatives  of  the  chamber  h£is 
drafted  a  nine-point  platform  for  bet- 
ter Federal  Government  which  deserves 
the  attention  and  study  of  not  only  leg- 
islators on  all  levels  of  Government  but 
of  all  thoughtful  taxpayers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
nine-point  platform  be  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  R£Cori>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  platform 
w^s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Here  Is  the  nlne-pwlnt  platform: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  be 
modernized  and  Its  operations  put  on  an 
efficient,  business-like  basis.  Services  es- 
sential to  the  public  Interest  should  be  per- 
formed both  adequately  and  well.  Services 
of  doubtful  necessity  should  be  eliminated. 

2.  A  strong  Congress  Insures  continuance 
of  our  representative  form  of  government. 
Congressional  committees  should  be  prop- 
erly staffed,  and  legislative  machinery  should 
be  Improved  so  that  Congress  can  handle  its 
vast  workload  without  delegating  its  re- 
sponalhtlltles  to  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 


8.  The  Federal  Government,  to  be  soundly 
financed,  requires  a  taxing  system  which  ex- 
acts from  each  his  rightful  share  of  the  to- 
tal burden,  and  safeguards  the  incentives 
of  individuals  to  earn  and  Invest  and  of  In- 
dustry to  produce  under  a  free  market  econ- 
omy. The  Federal  tax  base  should  be  as 
broad  and  fair  as  possible  to  ass\ire  a  stesdy 
flow  of  revenue. 

4.  Business-type  enterprises  presently 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  be  reviewed  as  to  the  efficiency 
and  adequacy  of  their  operation,  and  those 
found  to  be  uneconomically  administered 
should  be  transferred  to  taxpaying  private 
ownership  in  the  interest  of  better  service  to 
the  people.  The  federal  Government  should 
not  enter  business  fields  In  competition  with 
its  citizens. 

5.  As  much  of  the  Nation's  Government 
as  possible  should  be  vested  In  our  town 
halls,  our  county  courthouses  and  our  State 
capitols,  because  In  local  self-government 
lies  Uie  real  strength  of  our  free  institutloiu. 
Not  only  should  Federal  Intrusion  Into  State 
and  local  affairs  be  resisted,  but  our  States 
and  communities  should  see  that  their  serv- 
ices to  the  public  are  performed  adequately 
and  well. 

6.  The  Federal  Government  should  begin 
hnmedlately  to  withdraw  from  the  use  of 
tax  sources  properly  belonging  to  the  States 
and  their  local  subdivisions.  At  the  same 
time,  all  Federal  grant-in-aid  programs 
should  be  carefully  reviewed,  and  these  out- 
lays reduced  or  eliminated  to  relieve  the 
Federal  budget  of  obligations  which  more 
properly  belong  to  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. - 

7.  To  strengthen  further  the  capacity  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  support  their 
public  servlceB.  Federal  prop)erty  not  be- 
ing used  in  the  performance  of  essential 
Government  functions  should  be  returned  to 
local   tax  rolls.  ^ 

8.  American  business.  Industry, '%Bd  Cgrl- 
culttire  should  take  the  Inltiatrve  Ifi  asking 
for  a  review  of  all  Federal  subsidies  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  to  the  end  that  such  sub- 
sidles  to  private  enterprise,  to  the  end  that 
such  BUbeldies  may  be  curtailed  and  Federal 
controls  attached  to  them  brought  to  an  eTu|. 

8.  All  branches  of  the  Government  should 
make  an  earnest  cooperative  effort  to  accom- 
plish substantial  reductions  in  expenditures 
and  in  the  total  Federal  tax  btirden. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESBNTATIVES 

I 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  what  I  believe  is  a -very  fine 
statement  on  the  immediate  need  for  the 
grant  of  Alaska  statehood.  The  state- 
ment, in  the  form  of  an  essay,  won  first 
prize  and  a  plaque  in  a  contest  spon- 
sored by  the  Alaska  Moose  Association. 
The  successful  contestant  was  Edwin 
Osbakken.  of  Sitka.  Alaska.  High  School, 
and  the  presentation  of  his  award  was 
made  upon  graduation  day,  May  16  of 
this  year. 

The  statement  follows: 

Wht  Statcbooo  roB  Alaska? 

As  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and  a  resi- 
dent of  this  vast  Territory.  I  definitely  think 
Alaska  is  ready  for  statehood. 


In  our  studies  we  are  taught  how  13  State* 
grew  to  48  United  States.  Most  ot  the  States 
started  as  Territories  and  had  a  hard  time 
to  get  statehood.  Texas  hxwl  an  exception- 
ally hard  time.  The  Lone  Star  Republic 
with  Sam  Houston  st  its  head  declared 
Texas  Independent  from  Mexico  and  sought 
admission  to  the  United  States.  The  ques- 
tion rose  as  to  whether  Texas  wo\ild  be  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  or  slave  State.  It  took  a  lot 
of  fighting  and  pull,  but  the  people  of  Texas 
finally  got  statehood. 

California  also  had  a  hard  and  trying  time 
to  get  statehood.  The  Mexican  War  was  the 
end  of  the  American  conquest  of  Oallfomla. 
It  was  a  conquest  Initiated  by  Americans 
who  went  to  tUl  the  soil,  to  trade,  or  to  fol- 
low some  mechanical  pursuit.  Then  gold 
was  discovered  In  California  and  before  2 
years  had  passed  it  U  estimated  that  ICW.OOO 
people  In  search  of  fortunes  had  arrived 
there.  With  this  Increase  In  population, 
California  wanted  statehood.  The  bcOanca 
Of  power  required  CallfomU  to  be  a  ilave 
State,  but  the  people  wanted  to  be  admitted 
as  a  free  State  They  get  what  they  wanted 
when  Henry  Clay,  the  great  compromiser, 
came  to  their  rescue  &n<l  California  was  ad- 
mitted as  a  free  State. 

The  people  ot  California  snd  Texas  had  to 
flight  hard,  like  the  people  of  aU  the  States 
did.  and  had  quite  a  struggle  to  get  state- 
hood. Must  we,  the  people  of  Alaska,  who 
were  bom  citizens,  and  who  abide  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  lose  hope  uf  hav- 
ing some  say  as  to  how  thelt  country  le 
governed? 

Alaska  has  tried  for  statehood  five  times 
and  has  been  turned  down  each  time,  but 
the  people  of  Ala.ska  shall  keep  on  fighting 
for  statehood.  Give  us  rtateb(K>d  and  you 
wUl  soon  see  fast  development  of  our  vast 
rssourcea  and  a  large  Increase  in  population 
in  Alaska. 

Alaska's  gnvrmment  is  not  improving. 
The  basic  organic  act  foe  today's  Terrilortal 
government  was  set  up  in  1»12.  Thirty- 
seven  years  have  passed  and  there  has  been 
little  improvement  in  the  Territory's  gov- 
emaaentsJ  status.  Seme  northerners  be- 
lieve ther?  is  a  comparison  between  the 
actions  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
Daddy  Warbucks,  who  is  always  leaving 
Orphan  Annie. 

Give  Alaska  statehood  and  we  will  have 
two  Senators  and  a  Representative  in  Wash- 
ington. James  Wlckersham,  the  Territory's 
first  Delegate  to  Congress,  Indicated  how 
helpless  Alaska  Is  without  a  vote  In  the  na- 
tional councils,  as  shown  by  the  following 
wire  to  his  constituents  in   1909: 

"Tour  Delegate  occupies  a  very  nflnor  paal« 
tlon  in  Washington,  despite  the  fact  that  he 
represents  more  coal  than  the  3  Senators 
and  32  Representatives  from  Pennsylvania, 
more  gold  than  the  3  Senators  and  8  Repre- 
•entatlvee  from  California,  more  fisheries 
than  all  the  Atlantic  coast  Senators  and 
Representatives  combined,  and  mose  copper 
than  Mem  tana's  entire  delegation." 

Alaska  has  been  dependent  on  Congress 
for  It.,  economic  development.  As  a  Terri- 
tory Alaskans  have  no  sovereign  rlghu.  The 
real  ruler  of  Alaska  Is  the  United  States  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior.  As  dtlaens  of  a  State, 
the  people  of  Alaska  would  have  their  right- 
ful and  well-earned  vote  In  Congress  and  also 
have  an  active  role  In  shaping  their  Nation. 

The  greatest  argument  against  Alsskan 
statehood  has  been  her  physical  remoteness. 
Radio  and  airplanes  have  conquered  this 
barrier.  It  Is  this  conquest  of  distance  which 
makes  Alaska  vital  In  global  strategy.  The 
Japanese  have  shown  \u  this  in  World  War 
II  when  they  camped  on  Klska  and  Attu 
Islands  From  these  posts  they  could  have 
bombed  all  the  coast  cities  of  Alaska  and 
Canada. 

One  of  the  objections  to  statehood  for 
Alaska  hai  been  the  sparseness  of  popula- 
tion.    Alaska  now  has  a  population  greater 
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than  12  States  at  the  time  of  their  admission 
to  the  Union. 

Alaska  con:inues  to  be  the  fastest  grow- 
ing region  under  the  American  fiag.  Its 
population  as  of  January  1.  1952.  is  estimated 
at  1M,900.  a  gain  of  20  percent  over  the 
128.643  persons  counted  in  the  1950  census. 

Alaska  can  pay  for  statehood.  She  Is  pay- 
ing for  it  In  high  freight  rates  and  not  get- 
ting It;  is  paying  for  It  In  lost  highway  and 
farm-aid  funds;  In  lost  Industries.  George 
Sundborg.  of  the  Alaska  Development  Board. 
has  estimated  the  additional  annual  cost  of 
operations  thus: 

Judiciary $680,  000 

Public  system 250.  000 

Care  of   Insane 300.  OOO 

Pish   and   game. 350.000 

Governor  and  secretary 40,  000 

Legislature 25,  000 

Total 1.  645.  000 

This  Is  a  very  small  sddltlonal  cost. 

It  Mtms  that  statehood  for  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  Is  due  and  overdue.  In  Alaska,  the 
people  themselves  are  the  first  to  admit 
that  their  Territory's  economic  life  lacks  bal- 
ance. Its  permanent  population  is  too  small 
for  so  vast  a  land.  Alaska's  job  opportuni- 
ties ar^  seasonal,  and  many  of  its  natural 
rssouress  are  not  fully  developed.  The  peo- 
ple who  don't  want  statehood  for  Alaska 
are  the  big  trusts  who  own  interests  In 
Alaska  but  don't  live  In  Alaska  themselves. 
They  are  taking  money  and  resources  out  of 
Alaska  and  not  putting  anything  back  Into 
the  country.  We  must  get  statehood  so 
these  big  trusts  will  no  longer  be  In  power. 
With  statehood,  the  owners  of  business  In- 
terests would  live  in  Alaska  and  pay  their 
taxes  here. 

To  encourage  permanent  settlement  in 
Alaska  it  will  be  necessary  to  establish  year- 
round  industries,  and  improve  roads,  trans- 
portation and  communications  facilities. 
The  Territory's  agricultural  and  Industrial 
production  must  be  increased  in  the  Interests 
of  Alaska's  own   Independence. 

The  people  of  Alaska  have  voted  for  state- 
hood. They  are  sure  that  the  State  of  Alaska 
would  have  more  political  strength  than  the 
Territory  of  Alaska. 

Again  I  say.  give  us  statehood.  Being  a 
resident  of  Alsska  now,  and  probably  In 
the  future.  I  see  many  opportunities  In 
Alaska,  and  I  have  great  hopes  for  lU  future 
when  statehood  is  granted. 


Korean  Veterans 
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OF 
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or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGEFIS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of  the 
Congress  and  the  people  all  over  the 
country  will  read  the  editorial  by  Bill 
Cunningham  in  yesterdays  Boston  Her- 
ald. It  is  a  very  fine  evaluation,  I  think, 
of  the  situation  regarding  the  lack  of 
interest  and  the  lack  of  action  in  Korea. 
I  have  great  admiration  for  Mr.  Cun- 
ningham, because  he  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can and  he  never  forgets  the  veterans  of 
any  wars,  and  he  never  forgets  the 
veterans  of  the  Korean  war  today  when 
many  seem  to  want  to  put  them  in  a  dark 
closet  and  let  thom  stay  there.  If  there 
were  more  like  Mr.  Cunningham  in 
America  today  the  United  States  would 
be  more  respected  and  our  men  in  Korea 


would  not  be  in  the  sorry  state  that  they 
are  in — in  fighting  and  suffering  and  un- 
happiness — and  the  families  of  the  Ko- 
rean soldiers  and  veterans  would  know 
that  everything  possible  was  done  to  re- 
lieve their  terrible  anxiety  and  that 
everything  was  done  to  help  their  sons. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
Democrats  oa  GOP,  There's  Btua.  Korea 
( By  Bill  Cunningham ) 

The  political  rows  are,  at  least,  agitating 
the  general  team  spirit  In  the  opposite  cor- 
ners of  our  national  dugout,  the  Republican 
quarrel,  at  the  moment,  being  the  noisier  of 
the  pair.  It  behooves  us.  however,  to  re- 
member we're  In  the  world  series  with  a 
Wicked  curve  pitcher.  Joe  Stalin,  out  there  on 
the  hill.  Uncle  Sam  at  bat,  at  least  one  out  on 
our  side,  and  Britain,  France,  and  a  pinch 
runner  for  the  rest,  named  NATO,  on  base. 

In  short,  regardless  of  the  fascination  and 
fury  of  the  political  diversions,  we  can't  afford 
to  take  pur  eye  off  the  ball.  The  crucial 
game's  moving  into  late  Innings  and  we  not 
only  liaven't  won  It.  but  none  of  the  volun- 
teer captains  seems  to  have  any  positive  plans 
for  getting  It  won.  Our  captain  of  record. 
H.  Strikeout  Truman,  seems  not  only  to  have 
quit  the  game,  but.  by  such  things  as  refusal 
to  Invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  law  In  the  steel 
dispute  even  after  the  Congress  has  asked 
him  to.  to  be  personally  on  strike  against 
the  team.  Itself. 

A  qulpster  recently  wrote.  "Wonder  how  a 
woman  with  a  son  In  Korea  and  a  husband  In 
steel  feels?"  That's  supposed  to  be  funny, 
but  how  funny  Is  It?  It  can't  be  very  funny 
to  the  mothers,  or  other  loved  ones,  of  20.000 
United  States  servicemen  who've  been  killed 
In  Korea  In  2  years  of  miserable  muddling. 
That's  not  even  mentioning  the  90.000  others 
who've  been  wounded  or  captured,  most  of 
tlie  latter  l>elng  listed  under  that  term  of 
hope  that  won't  really  live,  and  fear  that 
won't  really  die — missing. 

The  shocking  part  about  the  current  presi- 
dential sweepstakes,  as  far  as  they've  gone.  Is 
that  none  of  the  candidates.  Including  the 
warrior  candidate.  General  Elsenhower,  has 
the  slightest  Idea  concerning  what  to  do 
about  Korea.  Maybe  that's  only  natural  be- 
cause none  had  :  hand  In  starting  It.  That 
dlstlnctl  n  belongs  alone  to  President  Tru- 
man and  he  long  since  has  proved  he  knows 
nothing  about  how  to  handle  It. 

tatt  answer  same  as  none  at  ali. 

Under  the  fire  of  reportorlal  questioning. 
Senator  Tatt  has  frequently  the  same  as  said, 
he  has  no  certain  answer.  Since  we  are  In 
there,  and  stuck,  he  says,  he  thinks  the  only 
thing  we  can  do  Is  get  the  best  deal  we  can. 
hold  until  the  South  Koreans  can  be  sufll- 
clently  armed  and  trained  and  then  pull  our 
troops  out  of  the  miserable  place.  That's 
practically  the  same  as  no  answer  at  all. 
With  the  build-up  the  Reds  have  been  per- 
mitted to  make  under  the  phony  pretenses 
of  a  wish  to  talk  peace,  they  could  take  the 
rest  of  Korea  In  a  week,  and  even  leap  the 
Chosen  Straits  for  a  strike  at  Japan. 

Tait.  however.  Is  no  general.  Perhapw  he 
can  be  excused.  Elsenhower,  however,  Is  a 
military  genius  of  record,  and  he  has  no  an- 
swer to  what  must  be  the  most  pressing 
question  of  the  moment  to  the  mothers  of 
America.  At  least,  he  dldnt  have  at  Abilene, 
where  It  was  the  very  first  question  asked 
him  at  his  first  press  conference  as  an 
avowed  candidate  for  the  Presidency.  He 
said  he'd  need  more  information  before  he 
could  reach  a  conclusion. 

The  percentages  have  changed  so  com- 
pletely, through  the  hoodwinking  of  the 
Russian-suggested  armistice,  and  the  gutless 
collaboration  of  our  paragons  of  patience 
and  stupidity  that  now,  even  General  Mac- 
Arthur  says  he'd  have  to  make  a  new  study, 
and  probably  new  plans.  Colncldentally, 
and  characteristicaUy,  2^  years  after  Mac- 


Arthur  originally  proposed  it,  our  Air  Force 
this  past  week  massively  bombed  the  Red 
installations  that  border  to  Yalu.  It  wasn't 
quite  "tlie  privileged  sanctuary"  of  the  Mac- 
Arthur  oratory,  but  It  was  essentially  the 
same. 

It's  to  be  noted  that,  up  to  the  hour  this 
Is  written,  neither  the  Chinese  nor  the  P.us- 
slans  promptly  declared  official  war,  nor  even 
attempt<»d  to  retaliate  In  kind,  despite  the 
formidable  air  strength  they  now  have.  Thla 
seems  to  vindicate  the  MacArthur  claim  that 
the  Russians  would  have  stood  clear  as  of  the 
time  he  was  speaking. 

In  the  past  year,  however,  the  one  of  the 
great  "talkathon."  the  Reds  have  moved  In 
enough  men  to  outnumber  our  ground  forces 
almost  3  to  1.  and  our  best  Jet  fight- 
ers almost  5  to  1.  Why.  do  you  sup- 
pose? Just  for  the  exercise?  Who  has  the 
answer  to  our  best  policy  now? 

BRITISH    haven't    BIEN    TILLING    TRUTH 

The  administration's  supposed  to  have. 
It's  running  the  show  It  started  without  even 
the  constitutional  formality  of  consulting 
the  Congress.  Its  latest  constructive  con- 
tribution has  Just  taken  the  form  of  an  ofil- 
clal  apology  to  the  members  of  the  British 
Parliament  In  critical  convention  assembled 
by  our  Secretary  of  State,  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Dean  Acheson,  delivered  In  person. 

With  hat  in  hand,  he  most  graclo\isly  apol- 
ogized to  the  distressed  and  indignant  leg- 
islative lieges  of  Her  Majesty  for  our  having 
sent  our  own  planes  to  try  to  win  what  the 
rest  of  the  United  Nations  have  forced  us  to 
assume  as  our  own  war  without  having  first 
asked  their  kind  permission.  A  dreadful 
mistake  has  been  made  somewhere,  he  said, 
which  ranJts  as  the  tops  in  understatement 
of  the  past  several  centuries. 

This  fawning  performance,  however,  does 
reveal  beyond  further  dispute  much  of  what 
has  Ijeen  the  matter.  The  British,  officially 
our  allies,  have  been  holding  our  arm.  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  own  token  forces,  as 
long  as  we'd  refrain  from  further  antagonis- 
ing the  Chinese  and  the  Russians.  They  can 
cite  their  reasons,  self-preservation  being 
one,  British  Interests  In  Hong  Kong  being 
another,  prospects  of  business  with  both 
countries  being  a  third,  and  so  on,  but  what 
of  our  own  reasons?  Do  we  stick  there 
bleeding  away  our  strength  and  our  sub- 
stance In  order  that  our  International  pen- 
sioners shall  not  be  annoyed? 

It  develops  they  haven't  been  telling  the 
truth  to  their  people.  This  Isn't  to  say  they 
lied;  they  Just  bottled,  or  neglected  to  let  It 
be  known  that  men  are  still  fighting  and 
dying  out  there.  News  from  London  says: 
"The  Secretary  of  State  surprised  some  Brit- 
ish, who  had  the  Impression  there  had  been 
practically  po  fighting  In  Korea  since  the 
truce  talks  started,  by  telling  them  casualties 
in  the  past  year  had  totaled  30,000."  These 
are  mostly  oiu-  casualties,  and  therefore,  ap- 
parently, don't  count.  But  they  count  with 
us. 

An  added  Item,  almost  completely  burled, 
even  In  this  country.  Is  that  we've  practically 
destroyed  the  thing  we  are  trying  to  defend. 
That  means  South  Korea.  It's  almost 
entirely  out  of  business.  In  addition  to  ths 
170.000  prisoners  of  war  we're  feeding,  sleep- 
ing, housing  and  clothing  mostly  at  United 
States  taxpayers'  expense,  we  have  more 
than  4.000,000  refugees,  or  approximately  20 
percent  ui  the  population,  living  in  two  huge 
refugee  camps  In  the  neighborhood  of  Pusan. 
dependent  ertlrely  upon  us.  and  apparently 
forever. 

INTUkTION    has    SLIPPED   THZ    B2IOLZ 

It's  not  very  fancy  living  but  Us  the  b?st 
that  can  be  done  because  the  crowding  is 
bad  and  the  accommodations  limited.  Dis- 
ease is  a  problem  and  tuberculosis  is  iocse. 
I'm  Informed  the  Army  has  refused  to  clear 
the  reports  concerning  tuberculosts.  With 
such  business  as  Lhere  is,  inflauoji  has  sUpp«Ml 
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the  bridle.  Rice  that  8  months  ago  cost  the 
equivalent  of  »5  95  per  20  litres,  now  coats 
•  13.50.  and  that's  the  smallest  rise.  Taking 
the  prices  of  the  last  year  before  the  war  at 
100  as  an  Index,  prices  for  food,  heat,  cloth- 
ing, etc.,  now  run  between  4.000  and  5,000. 
Such  wages  as  there  are,  are  something  over 
3.000. 

Th«  cost  Is  already  great,  including  the 
cost  of  hu-nan  life,  rehabilitation  costs  will 
be  enormous,  there's  little  to  gain  and  al- 
most ncthlng  to  save.  Yet  our  honor,  our 
face,  and  the  moral  obligation  to  our  dead, 
wounded,  and  missing  are  Involved.  We 
c*n't  write  any  of  that  off.  Still  what  do  we 
do?    Who  has  the  answer? 

Democrats  or  Republicans,  Ike,  Taft,  Ke- 
fauver.  or  Whoozls,  there's  still  Korea.  Brit- 
ain's generously  agreed  to  forgive  our 
thoughtlessness  In  not  consulting  about  the 
bombing  after  Mr.  Acheson's  apology,  and 
former  British  Labor  Defense  Minister  Em- 
manuel Shlnwell,  after  first  appealing  to 
State  In  the  House  of  Commons  Wednesday 
that  British  pressure  was  what  caused  the 
firing  of  Mac  Arthur,  arose  later  to  expostu- 
late that  that's  not  what  he  meant.  But 
there's  still  Korea. 

While  he  was  at  It,  Mr.  Acheson  assured 
our  British  brothers  he  would  very  much  wel- 
come a  British  representative  on  the  U.  N. 
truce  team.  During  the  explosion  follow- 
ing the  MacArthur  ouster,  the  charge  was 
bitterly  made  that  the  State  Department 
was  mixing  into  military  matters  and  policy, 
Including  the  beheading  of  MacArthur. 
Whether  that  statement  concerning  a  possi- 
ble British  addition  to  the  truce  team  can  be 
taken  as  evidence  might  depend  upon 
whether  Mr.  .Acheson  was  speaking  as  an  in- 
dividual or  officially.  There's  no  doubt,  how- 
ever, that  a  British  member  is  exactly  what 
our  military  doesn't  want.  It's  afraid  of  the 
British  attitude,  that  any  friendly  overtures 
from  such  a  source  would  make  the  Reds  Just 
that  much  cockier  and  harder  to  deal  with. 

NOTHTNO   LATELY    TROM    QENXRAL    RIDGWAT 

So  there's  Korea — squarely  In  the  laps  of 
the  Messrs.  Truman  and  Acheson.  both,  as  of 
the  moment,  slated  to  walk  out  and  leave  us 
with  it.  That's  not,  by  any  means,  all. 
They're  due  to  leave  us  likewise  with  their 
policy  of  containing  communism  with  a 
world-wide  circle  of  ground  forces,  plus 
whatever  can  be  organized  from  frontier 
states  supported  with  our  money. 

Nothing  much  has  been  heard  fr^m  Gen- 
eral Rldgway  lately.  In  Washington,  they've 
been  saying  that  the  Pentagon,  now  some- 
times referred  to  as  "The  Tomb  of  the  Known 
Soldier,"  is  eagerly  awaiting  his  reports  from 
Europe.  A  factual  field  soldier,  with  no 
front  and  no  Illusions,  he  was  expected  to 
give  unvarnished  facts. 

Rldgway.  It  was  felt,  woxild  get  down  to 
cases.  If  he's  made  any  report  as  yet  In  de- 
tail. It  has  been  kept  confidential.  Prom 
such  sources  as  are  available,  however,  NATO 
seems  to  have  in  being,  and  on  order, 
between  25  and  30  divisions  In  various  stages 
of  formation  and  efficiency. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  the  promise  Is 
25  divisions  In  the  field,  with  25  more  avail- 
able on  30  days  call,  and  the  prospect  of 
some  4.000  aircraft.  Against  this,  at  the 
moment,  Russia  is  estimated  to  have  175 
trained  and  equipped  divisions  In  East  Ger- 
many, Poland  and  the  near  reaches  of  Rus- 
sia, with  60  more  in  the  satellite  states. 
That's  235  Red  divisions  backed  with  20,000 
Red  air  force  combat  planes. 

It  was  on  figures  such  as  these  that  Tajt 
based  his  claim  that  we  should  forget  ground 
forces  and  build  the  mightiest  air  force  pos- 
sible, quit  trying  to  maintain  large  garrison 
forces  In  foreign  lands,  but  stand  prepared 
ta  blacken  the  sky  with  bombers  wherever 
trouble  showed  Itself  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  promptly  got  him  rebranded 
as  an  Uolatlonlst,  and  General  Eisenhower 


even   took  a  crack  at   him   as   an   amateur 
strategist. 

CONTAINMENT    HAS    BEEN    OtJU    POLICT 

Regardless  of  who's  right  or  wrong,  the 
concept  of  containment,  which  means  build- 
ing a  fence  Is,  and  has  been  our  policy.  It 
seems  to  have  worked  and  it  hasn't,  for  still 
there's  Korea.  There's  likewise  Indochina, 
where  we've  sent  no  men,  but  we  are  pouring 
billions,  and  the  situation  in  Berlin  seems  to 
be  nothing  to  gamble  on.  In  fact,  there  ve 
been  incidents  along  the  whole  Bast-West 
border  of  Germany. 

Prom  India,  by  way  of  Prime  Minister 
Nehru,  comes  word  that  the  Conununlsts 
have  real  control  of  China.  Nehru  appar- 
ently aspires  to  the  role  of  world  peacemaker. 
If  you  recall,  he  tried  It  at  New  York  when 
thj  Red  Chinese  delegation  c&me  on  to  har- 
rangue  the  United  Nations.  Inclined  to  see 
the  best  there  Is  In  communism,  he  sent  a 
formal  delegation  headed  by  his  famoios  sis- 
ter. It  came  back  and  reported  i.oticeable 
progress  In  construction,  land  reforms,  and 
things  of  that  nature,  but  it  was  sickened 
by  the  brutality,  the  concentration  camps, 
the  slave  labor,  and  the  executions. 

They  also  reported,  however,  that  the 
Communists  are  firmly  entrenched,  there's 
no  chance  of  a  revolution,  and  that,  In  short, 
barring  a  world-wide  collapse  of  commu- 
nism, China  Is  lost  to  what  we  know  as 
democracy. 

A  German  prisoner  of  war  held  all  this 
time  In  Russia  and  Just  sent  home  reports 
that  the  Russian  cities  he  saw  were  being 
fortified,  especially  with  antiaircraft  batter- 
ies, and  that  the  people  were  being  told  they 
might  be  bombed  by  the  American  Air 
Force.  There  are  vague  reports  of  harvest- 
ing being  rushed  in  the  satellite  countries. 
This  may  mean  nothing,  even  if  true,  but 
we  can't  forget  the  fact  that  wars  In  those 
quarters  are  usually  started  after  the  har- 
vest Is  In. 

The  net  of  all  this — fact,  rumor,  suspicion, 
confusion,  irreparable  loss,  and  Improbable 
gain — adds  up  to  the  headless.  jKilntless. 
compromised,  contradictory,  and  possibly 
subverted  thing  known  as  foreign  policy, 
New  and  Fair  Deal  style.  It  may  be  fatal 
to  forget  it  while  candidates  brawl  for  the 
positions  high  and  low  and  the  press  and 
the  air  are  filled  with  little  but  their  charges, 
claim:,  and  promises. 

Those  who  made  these  mistakes  should 
be  held  strictly  accountable.  They  shotild 
be  held  criminally  accountable,  but.  of 
course,  that  won't  happen.  But  the  voters, 
all  of  them,  of  whatever  sort  or  persuasion 
should  hold  themselves  accountable,  remem- 
'^ering  the  hard  facts,  and  not  being  swayed 
by  personalities.  The  political  fights  are 
Interesting,  but  they're  not  the  real  ball 
game.    Let's  don't  take  our  eye  off  the  ball. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JXXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ric- 
ORD,  I  would  like  to  include  herein  a 
statement  I  made  before  Subcommit- 
tee No.  1  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  May  23,  1952,  in  support  of  House 
bill  7376: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  thank  the  subcom- 
mittee for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to  ap- 


pear before  It  to  express  my  views  on  H.  R. 
7376.  I  wholeheartedly  support  this  bill. 
The  stature  of  the  United  States  la  such 
that  we  most  certainly  cannot  deny  the  merit 
of  this  kind  of  legislation  which  serves  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  the 
best  interests  of  the  world.  Its  twofold  pxir- 
pose — (1)  to  provide  aid  for  those  escaping 
from  the  iron-curtain  countries,  and  (2»  to 
assist  In  the  resettlement  of  a  substantial 
number  of  persons  from  the  overpopulaied 
areas  of  Western  Europe — is  In  keeping,  not 
only  with  the  great  tradition  of  freedom  and 
humanitarianism  of  our  country,  but  Is  also 
in  keeping  with  our  determination  to  par- 
ticipate with  the  rest  of  the  free  world  to 
keep  the  world  free.  I  am  here  because  I 
want  to  go  on  record  In  expressing  my  com- 
plete conviction  that  H.  R.  7376  will  be  as  of 
concrete  help  to  us  as  wUl  a  pxilnt  4  or  an 
ECA  program. 

In  this  bill  we  are  dealing  with  people. 
That's  the  one  fact  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of.  gentlemen,  that  we  are  dealing  with 
people. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  mean  more  to 
the  people  inspired  by  freedom  than  any  talk 
about  dollar  shortages,  or  credit  extensions, 
or  even  free  trade.  The  fact  that  we  are  con- 
cerned with  people,  as  such,  will  mean  more 
than  any  ulk  about  economic  aid. 

What  is  the  good  of  our  Voice  of  America 
urging  those  seeking  freedom  to  leave  the 
Iron-curtain  countries  if.  when  they  so  leave 
at  o\ir  urging,  they  have  no  place  to  go? 
Yet.  each  person  who  leaves  the  tyranny  of 
the  Communist -control  led  countries  In 
search  of  freedom  Is  a  blow  against  totali- 
tarianism. It  serves  as  an  act  of  inspiration 
for  others.  It  signifies  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  how  intolerable  life  under  a  totaU- 
tarlan  state  must  be.  and  so  strengthens  the 
rest  of  the  peoples  tbrougbout  the  world  In 
their  determination  to  contain  agRresslon. 
Those  who  escape — and  they  are  coming  In 
at  a  rate  of  about  1.000  a  month— pour  Into 
areas  already  overcrowded.  Western  Ger- 
many, alone,  has  almost  9.000  people  of  Ger- 
man ethnic  origin  who  came  from  eastern 
Europe  after  the  war.  This  is  destroying  the 
stability  of  Western  Germany  and  retarding 
the  progress  of  Western  Germany  toward  re- 
covery, and.  In  so  doing,  diminishes  the  sup- 
port so  necessary  to  us  from  Western  Ger- 
many In  the  completion  of  NATO  plans 

The  story  of  overcrowded  countries  is  an 
old  one.  but  because  It  Is  old.  it  does  not  nec- 
essarily mean  that  we  cannot  move  to  solve 
that  problem.  Italy.  Greece,  Trieste,  with 
sxirplus  populations,  cannot  meet  the  de- 
mands which  we  ourselves  have  placed  upon 
them  In  asking  that  they  Join  with  us  In 
containing  communism.  The  problem  of 
overpopulation  in  these  countries  festers  like 
a  sore  and  encourages  the  growth  of  sub- 
versive groups.  We  are  spending  billions  to 
keep  the  free  countries  together  in  a  com- 
mon cause  against  aggression.  I  don't  b«- 
Iteve  it  Is  asking  too  much  to  aid  that  com- 
mon cause  in  allevlaUng  the  distress  of  peo- 
ple fieeing  from  communism  and  countries 
faced  with  surplus  populations.  Astde  from 
strengthening  the  cause  of  our  foreign  policy, 
we  can.  I  know,  aid  immeasurably  the  wel- 
fare of  our  coimtry  in  admitting  300.000  im- 
migrants. We  gain  their  special  akiUs  and 
abilities.  We  gain  manpower,  the  shortage 
of  which  will  soon  become  more  and  more 
apparent.  We  need  the  unskilled  labor  as 
well  as  the  specially  skilled.  We  need  peo- 
ple on  our  farms.  We  need  technicians  and 
scientific  workers.  This  is  a  3-year  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  in  those  3  years  we 
can.  together  with  International  action,  al- 
leviate those  economic  and  social  pressures 
which  have  grown  out  of  the  conditions  of 
surplus  population  and  the  presence  of  es- 
capees from  Communist  control. 
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Of  courae.  I  can  speak  best  about  the  lui- 
ians.  The  warmth  of  personality  and  the 
culture  that  the  Italians  have  brought 
throughout  the  years  have  contributed  to 
the  pattern  which  is  America.  They  have 
helped  build  the  roads,  the  tunnels,  the 
bridges.  They  have  participated  In  the  mak- 
ing of  American  music  and  art.  The  grati- 
tude of  Italy  and  the  Italian  people,  should 
the  Congress  enact  this  legislation,  will.  I 
know,  be  boundless,  and  the  return  to  the 
United  States  will  be  "as  bread  cast  upon 
the   waters." 

The  story  Is  the  same  for  peoples  from 
other  parts  of  Europe — the  Poles,  the  Greeks, 
the  Lithuanians,  the  Latvians,  the  Estoni- 
ans— all  of  those  peoples  categorled  by  this 
bill  snd  who  would  be  afforded  relief  under 
Its  provisions.  These  people  would.  If  given 
refuge,  under  this  bill,  not  only  prove  an 
asset  to  the  continued  growth  of  America 
but  prove  a  source  of  strength  as  well.  They 
would  prove  a  substantial  bulwark  against 
communism.  For  these  are  In  the  main  peo- 
ple who  have  been  In  search  of  freedom. 

I  know  this  because  the  congressional  dis- 
trict which  It  Is  my  prlvUege  to  represent 
Is  made  up  of  people  of  many  national 
origins.  I  am  proud  of  them.  They  make 
up  our  finest  citizens.  I  believe  that  If  our 
Imagination  would  go  beyond  numbers  and 
we  could  see  before  us  the  faces  of  these 
people  as  Individuals,  we  would  then  under- 
stand the  enormous  impact  legislation  of  this 
kind  can  have  for  people  and  for  peace. 

I  would  also  like  to  respectfully  urge  that 
this  committee  reexamine  the  date  of  May  8. 
1M5.  which  Is  set  out  In  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  It  would  appear  to  me  that  If 
properly  examined  it  would  be  more  equitable 
and  Just  to  change  the  date  to  September  1. 
1S39«  otherwise  the  Baltic  peoples  would  be 
deprived  of  availing  themselves  of  the  very 
law  which  should  be  their  opjjortunity  for 
emigration  to  the  United  Sutes. 


This  I  BelicTe — Col.  Edward  Allen 
Sherman 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or    MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  script  of  the  recent  8:uest 
appearance  of  Col.  Edward  Allen  Sher- 
man, brother  of  the  late  Admiral  Forrest 
Sherman  and  executive  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report,  on  a  recent  This  I  Be- 
lieve program  by  CBS'  distinguished  re- 
porter. Edward  R.  Murrow: 
This  I  Bkuxvs 

AwwotTNCia.  And  now.  This  I  Believe — a 
series  of  living  philosophies  presented  In 
the  hope  they  may  help  to  strengthen  and 
etu-lch  your  life.     Here   Is  Edward  R.  Mur- 


Mr.  MtTMow.  This  I  Believe.  A  direct  de- 
acendan  <  on  his  mother's  side  of  John  Alden 
and  PrisciUa  Mullens  and  on  his  father's, 
of  Rhode  Island  Roger  Sherman.  Col.  Ed- 
ward Allen  Sherman  Is  an  active  and  dis- 
tinguished   American    In    his    own    right. 

Like  his  five  brothers  Including  the  late 
Admiral  Forrest  Sherman,  he  was  on  active 
service  In  World  War  II.  At  present  he 
heads  the  Massachusetts  Committee  for  the 
Hoover  Report.     This  Is   what  he   beUevea. 


Colonel  Sherman.  I  believe  that  in  back  of 
the  position  my  country  occupies  In  today's 
world  Is  an  ultimate  purpose.  World  lead- 
ership is  not  ours  by  accident  nor  did  we 
seize  it  by  conquest.  It  is  entrusted  to  us 
to  see  If  we  are  worthy  of  It.  Along  with 
the  torch  of  leadership  has  been  given  us 
an  awesome  responsibility  for  the  onward 
and   upward   progress  of  all  mankind. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  eldest  son 
of  a  man  who  taught  his  six  sons  a  sense 
of  personal  duty  toward  God.  country,  and 
family.  In  his  last  hour  of  this  life  my 
father's  thoughts  were  about  his  six  sons 
scattered  all  over  the  globe  serving  their 
country.  With  such  a  heritage  it  natural- 
ly follows  that  I  believe  It  to  be  sweet,  fit- 
ting and  proper  for  an  American  to  not 
only  die  for  his  country  but  to  Uve  for  his 
country. 

Being  born  with  freedom  of  choice  I  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  the  individual  soul, 
accept  the  responsibility  for  Individual 
morality,  and  assume  my  share  of  the  total 
burden  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  must  resolve  the  problems  of  today's 
world. 

Rather  than  to  Just  sit  by  and  moan  about 
the  darkness  around  us  I  have  lit  for  my  own 
use  these  10  candles  to  light  me  on  my  way — 
these  10  candles  which  I  describe  as  my 
personal  decalog  of  civic  responsibility: 

I  must  reexamine  the  blueprint  from 
which  our  Government  was  built  and  rededl- 
cate  the  strong  foundation  stones  upon 
which  it  rests. 

I  must  recognize  the  Inherent  dignity  of 
the  Individual  which  Is  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  must  acknowledge  God  as  the  source  of 
both  our  rights  and  our  responsibilities,  to 
whom  we  are  grateful  for  our  rights  and  to 
whom  we  are  directly  answerable  lor  our 
responsibilities. 

I  must  apply  the  same  moral,  ethical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  standards  that  are  axio- 
matic In  family  life  to  the  operation  of  the 
larger  social  units. 

I  must  do  my  part  to  regenerate  respect  for 
properly  constituted  authority  In  all  social 
areas — home,  church,  school,  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

I  must  assume  and  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  every  citizen  for  active 
participation  In  the  process  of  government. 

I  must  work  to  make  government  an  effl- 
cient  servant  rather  than  a  master  of  the 
people. 

I  must  help  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the 
power  of  those  who  divert  and  exploit  the 
normal  functions  of  government  for  selfish 
ends  or  personal  gains. 

I  must  unite  with  others  and  participate 
In  organized  attacks  on  all  those  Infiuei.ces 
that  deny  the  principles  for  which  we  stand. 

I  must  uphold  and  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  economic  system  that  has  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

We  who  live  on  this  earth  today  have  been 
given  this  tremendous  challenge — the  task  of 
building  a  new  world  and  although  I  am  only 
one  tiny  grain  of  sand  I  am  part  of  this 
ultimate  purpose,  so  my  daily  prayer  must 
be  for  strength  and  the  wisdom  I  need  to 
carry  out  my  obligations — to  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibility that  Is  mine — my  share  of  the 
Job. 

I  had  a  brother  who  both  lived  and  died 
for  his  country.  The  least  that  I  can  do  Is 
live  for  my  country. 

An  active  mUltant.  participating  American 
citizenship  contributing  freely  from  all  re- 
sources of  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  can 
bring  peace  to  this  fear-ridden  world — this 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Mttksow.  There's  the  creed  of  Col.  Ed- 
ward Allen  Sherman,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  a 
New  Englander  with  deep  roots  In  his  coun- 
try's past,  but  also  with  an  eye  to  Its  future. 


Public  Opinion  Sanrey  in  the  Eleventh 
Illinois  District,  Northwest  Side  of  Chi- 
cafo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nj.iNoi8 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  10.  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  17,  10,600  questionnaires  were  sent 
to  a  representative  cross  section  of  the 
constituency  of  the  Eleventh  District  in 
the  northwest  side  of  Chicago,  asking  for 
their  opinions. 

Of  this  number,  2,097  questionnaires 
were  completed  and  returned,  and  these 
have  been  tallied  on  the  basis  of  per- 
centages of  the  "yes"  and  "no"  answers, 
eliminating  the  qualified  answers  and 
the  absence  of  answers.  This  repre- 
sents a  return  of  19.8  percent  which, 
under  the  general  principles  of  sam- 
pling, is  considered  a  very  good  return. 

The  question  concerning  the  policies 
of  action  in  Korea  are  based  upon  only 
the  affirmative  replies  to  the  three  parts 
of  the  question. 


Do  you  favor  a  h«iivy  Fedrra)  Income 
tax  as  an  an ti -inflation  devioeT.. 

Do  you  want  the  budget  to  be  bal- 
anced?  

Do  you  want  the  nondefenae  iteint 
in  the  budget  trimmed? 

Are  you  In  favor  of  raising  your  income 
tax  to  tmlance  the  buditetT 

Do  you  think  that  cut,i  should  be 
made  in  the  military  and  defense 
budget 

Do  you  favor  continuation  of  price 
and  wa((e  controls? 

Do  you  think  the  present  price  and 
wape  controls  have  materially  bait- 
ed mflstion? 

Do  you  favor  further  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  foreign  nations? 

Do  you  favor  further  arms  and  mili- 
tary aid  to  foieiRn  nations? 

Do  you  favor  send  l.ng  American  troops 
to  Europe 

Are  you  In  favor  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  serving  as 
polioemen  to  the  entire  world? 

Do  you  favor  the  |>olicy  of  the  secret 
agreements  of  Yalta,  Potsdam, 
Tehran? 

Which   of   the   following    policies   of 
action  do  you  favor? 
(aj  Continuing  the  present  stale- 

mato  In  the  Korean  war? 

ib)  Intensifying  the  Korean  war 
evm  If  it  means  carrying  the 
Korean  war  to  Chinese  teni- 

tor>? 

(e)  Withdrawal  from  Korea? 

Do  you  feel  that  the  Kore*n  "police 
action"  will  stop  communism  In  that 
part  of  the  world? 

Should  America  make  use  of  the 
atomic  bomb  as  a  war  Instrument?.. 

Do  you  apjirove  of  the  Truman-Ache- 
son  foreign  policy  in  general? 

Are  you  in  favor  of  the  United  Ststes 
continuing  as  a  member  of  the 
Lnited  Nations? 

Speaking  generally,  would  you  agree 
that  Senator  McCarthy  Is  doing  a 
service  to  the  country  In  his  attempts 
to  rid  the  administration  of  Com- 
munists and  their  fellow  traveler?*.. 

Do  you  think  the  Taft  Hartley  law 
should  be  repealed? 

Do  you  favor  giving  Federal  aid  to 
schools? 

Do  you  favor  the  health  Insurance 
program  as  rpoommenderf  by  the 
rresident  ? 


Yes 
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.John  HtasU,  tbc  Forsotten  Man 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  irxw  jzatsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30. 1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  from 
time  to  time  I  have  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  the  name  of  John 
Hvasta.  I  have  referred  to  this  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  ex-QI  as  a  for- 
gotten man.  I  have  described  him  as 
such  since  it  is  now  almost  4  years  that 
John  Hvasta  was  arrested  by  the  Com- 
munist-dominated Czechoslovakian  au- 
thorities on  trumped-up  charges  of  espi- 
onage and  sentenced  to  10  years  impris- 
onment. The  trial  of  Hvasta.  like  all 
other  Communist  proceedings,  was  held 
in  secret.  It  was  a  sham  and  a  mockery 
of  Justice. 

Word  reached  me  at  intervals  that 
Hvasta  was  being  tortured  and  torment- 
ed. A^is  family  has  been  seriously  con- 
cerned over  these  and  other  reports. 
They  have  heard  of  Vogeler  and  of  Wil- 
liam Oatis,  and  of  Government  inter- 
cession in  these  cases.  They  also  know 
of  the  action  of  Congress  in  the  Oatis 
case.  I  have  kept  the  family  advised  of 
the  actions  of  our  State  Department. 
Of  course,  I  am  disappointed  that  it  has 
failed  to  accomplish  his  release  in  al- 
most 4  years.  I  believe  our  State  De- 
partment should  have  been  more  ada- 
mant in  its  position.  It  should  have 
taken  more  vigorous  steps. 

A  resolution,  which  I  introduced,  call- 
ing for  action  by  the  Congress  has  not 
as  yet  been  reported.  I  know  that  some 
members  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have 
expressed  keen  interest  in  the  plight  of 
this  forgotten  man.  I  am  still  hopeful  of 
action  on  their  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  family  of  Hvasta 
wonders  and  wonders.  It  wonders  why 
Hvasta  is  being  forgotten.  Under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  include  herein  a  letter  from 
Steven  Hvasta,  brother  of  John  Hvasta. 
It  speaks  eloquently  for  the  Hvastas. 

Hillside,  N.  J.,  June  26,  1952. 
Hon.  Prrra  W.  Rodtno,  Jr.. 
House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Dkax  Congressman  Rooino:  First  of  all,  I 
want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  parents 
and  myself  for  your  courtesy  to  us  on  our 
recent  visit  to  Washington. 

Yes.  we  have  been  making  frequent  trips 
to  Washington  In  tho-tjast  3  years,  but  as 
yet  we  have  not  receive!  any  positive  results 
from  them.  However,  we  appreciate  very 
much  your  continuous  efforts  and  those  of 
the  many  other  Interested  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen, In  my  brother's  welfare. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  really  puzzle 
us.  Congressman  Rodino.  First,  whenever 
mention  Is  made  of  William  Oatis,  we  notice 
that  my  brother  Is  not  Included.  Is  he  truly 
s  forgotten  man.  as  you  say?  My  brother. 
John  Hvasta,  Is  Just  as  much  American  as 
William  Oatis;  yet  his  case  Is  not  being  given 
the  same  consideration  and  backing. 

Secondly,  why  hasn't  any  action  been  taken 
on  the  resolution  you  proposed  In  Congress 
a  few  months  ago.  when  veterans  organiza- 
tions and  public  opinion  In  general  is  very 
much  In  support  of  the  steps  outlined  in  it? 


We  realize  that  It  la  dlfflcult  for  one  person 
to  carry  the  load  as  you  have  so  admirably 
been  doing  for  the  past  3  years.  Congress- 
man RoDiNO,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  you 
wUl  get  strong  support  from  Congress  in  all 
the  future  attempts  for  John's  release  from 
his  false  imprisonment. 

As  we  told  you  In  Washington,  we  are  very 
much  concerned  about  John's  present  wel- 
fare as  we  have  not  heard  from  him  since 
December  3.  1951. 

Awaiting  encouraging  news  on  John's 
whereabouts  and  praying  for  his  speedy  re- 
lease, I  remain 

Sincerely  yours, 

Stivxn  Hvasta. 


The  Late  Hon.  Robert  N.  McGarrey 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  WILLIAM  T.  GRANAHAN 

or  PEMNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  June  20,  19S2 

Mr.  GRANAHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
with  deep  sorrow  and  regret  that  I 
learned  of  the  death  on  Saturday  of  our 
former  colleague.  Robert  N.  McGarvey. 

Bob  McGarvey  represented  the  west 
Philadelphia  district  in  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  where  he  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  all  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  have  known  him  throughout  life.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  courage  and  with 
strong  convictions.  He  will  be  missed  by 
his  many  friends  throughout  Philadel- 
phia, and  his  associates  particularly  in 
the  field  of  finance,  where  he  had  earned 
an  enviable  reputation. 

To  his  wife  and  family.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  trust  that  God 
will  give  them  the  strength  to  carry  on 
under  this  great  sorrow  and  bereavement 


Got.   Earl    Warren   Attacks    Republican 
Ri^bt  W'lnf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  CALrroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished Governor  of  California,  the 
Honorable  Earl  Warren,  addressed  the 
National  Press  Club  here  in  Washington 
on  June  27.  Although  many  Republi- 
can Members  of  Congress  sat  at  the 
speaker's  table,  none  of  them  have  seen 
fit  to  include  the  Governor's  sjjeech  in 
our  Record.  The  Governor  did  not 
equivocate  in  condemning  the  reaction- 
ary Republicans,  their  policies,  and  their 
influence  within  the  Republican  Party. 

Of  course,  the  Governor  also  took  the 
Democrats  to  task.  This  was  to  be  ex- 
pected from  a  leading  Republican  can- 
didate, but  I  was  surprised  to  hear  such 
a  high-ranking  Republican  charge  that 
a  prominent  group  in  his  party  would 
"turn  the  clock  back.  '  Everyone  should 
note  the  Governor's  reference  to  Re- 
publican misuse  of  the  word  "socialism" 
and  his  call  for  Republican  adherence 


to  platform  pledges.  The  address  la 
thought  provoking  and  worthy  of  care- 
ful study.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I 
Include  it  In  the  Record  ; 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen  of  the  Na- 
tional Press  Club,  you  are  very  generoui 
to  Invite  me  to  address  your  organ lzatlc<. 
but  you  have  not  helped  me  to  the  extent 
of  telling  me  what  you  would  l.ke  to  have 
me  dlscusT  However.  In  view  of  the  Immi- 
nence of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion, I  assume  that  you  expect  all  who  have 
any  connection  with  It  to  make  some  ob- 
servations concerning  it  and  explain  their 
own  situation  In  relation  thereto.  This  I 
wUl  be  happy  to  do  If  it  meets  with  your 
approval. 

First,  I  wUi  say  a  few  words  concerning 
my  relation  to  the  convention.  I  am  what 
might  be  properly  called  a  limited  candidate 
for  the  nomination  for  the  Presidency.  In 
using  the  word  "limited"  I  do  not  imply  that 
my  candidacy  is  restricted  by  any  secret 
alliance*  or  understandings,  because  theri 
are  none.  It  is  limited  only  in  the  sense 
that  I  have  not  endeavored  to  set  up  a  na- 
tional organlMition  to  promote  my  candi- 
dacy throughout  the  union.  I  have  neither 
solicited  nor  longed  for  a  campaign  fund 
of  the  magnitude  easentlal  for  such  an  or- 
ganization My  entire  expenditures  will  not 
equal  the  cost  of  one  running  of  the  news- 
paper advertisements  that  are  appearing 
occasionally  on  a  national  scale  for  other 
candidates. 

My  approach  has  been  throtigh  three  di- 
rect primary  elections.  In  Wisconsin.  Oregon, 
and  in  my  own  State  of  California — and 
with  varying  results.  In  Wisconsin  1  made 
a  good  showing.  Six  of  my  direct  delegates 
were  elected,  and  a  change  of  about  25,000 
votes  from  the  leading  candidate  to  me 
woiUd  have  given  me  the  entire  State  dele- 
gation. I  believe  that  if  o-ily  a  little  money 
.lad  been  spent  on  my  beheJf  and  1  had  been 
able  to  do  some  consistent  campaigning  there 
I  could  have  accomplished  that  result. 

In  Oregon  I  did  not  do  well,  although  I 
received  the  second  higheat  number  of  votes 
among  the  candidates.  This  was  because 
all  factions  of  the  party  from  the  most 
liberal  to  Uj«  moat  conservative  got  together 
on  one  candidate. 

In  my  own  State,  where  a  determined 
fight  was  made  against  me  by  the  most  re- 
actionary elements  In  the  State,  who  ac- 
cording to  impartial  obeervers  spent  more 
money  than  was  spent  in  any  other  primary 
campaign  In  California  history,  I  polled  a 
magnl&cent  vote,  spending  only  a  minimum 
amount  of  money  and  making  only  an  ex- 
tremely modest  campaign  The  challenge 
Of  the  opposition  was  that  the  election  would 
be  a  test  within  the  party  of  my  govern- 
mental principles  and  policies  I  polled  over 
a  milUon  votes — more  than  bad  ever  t>een 
polled  before  in  the  Republican  presidential 
primary  contest.  I  won  by  two  to  one  over 
the  opposition. 

I  will  then  go  to  the  convention  with  70 
delegates  from  California,  six  from  Wiscon- 
sin and  possibly  a  few  more  who  are  not 
pledged  to  me  but  who  have  Indicated  they 
might  vote  for  me  at  the  outset.  Some 
others  have,  unsolicited,  indicated  that  they 
may  vote  for  me  on  a  later  ballot. 

Now  where  does  that  leave  me?  Probably 
In  third  place  with  two  front  runners,  each 
claiming  victory  on  an  early  ballot  One 
of  them  must  be  wrong  In  his  appraisal. 
Both  could  be  wrong,  and  If  so  my  position 
Is  not  a  bad  one.  Certainly.  Is  It  as  good  afl 
I  expected  It  would  be  when  I  started. 

Contrary  to  custom  In  such  matters.  I 
have  never  claimed  that  I  would  receive  the 
nomination  I  make  no  such  claim  now. 
All  I  aak  Is  that  my  candidacy,  though  a 
modest  one,  be  considered  an  honest  one. 
without  involvement  In  any  other  person'! 
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^teanfft^ymnd  without  any  undisclosed  pur- 
poses or  alliances.  If  P  received  such  con- 
alderaiion  from  the  convention  I  will  feel  aa 
though  I  have  received  all  I  am  entitled  to. 

I  have  a  personal  admiration  for  all  of  the 
Other  candidates  and  I  am  prepared  to  sup- 
port the  nominee  of  the  party,  whoever  he 
may  be. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  In  the  role  of  a  "king 
maker,"  or  moro  accurately  a  "presidential 
nominee  maker."  I  am  not  Interested  In  any 
other  position,  and  my  delegates  are  not  for 
sale,  barter  or  trade.  As  long  as  there  Is  a 
chance  of  my  nomination.  I  shall  expect 
them  to  vote  for  me.  If  It  should  become 
evident  to  me  that  there  Is  no  such  chance. 
I  shall  releaae  them  to  act  In  accordance 
with  their  con«<;lences. 

I  have  said  this  from  the  beginning.  I 
would  make  this  same  statement  if  I  thought 
1  would  have  7(K)  Instead  of  approximately 
70  votes  on  the  first  ballot.  It  Is  the  only 
honorable  approach  that  any  candidate  can 
make.  I  will  nake  no  further  decision  on 
this  subject  excopt  aa  I  am  confronted  with 
conditions  aa  ttiey  exist  on  the  floor  of  the 
convention. 

Sonie  people  do  not  understand  this  ap- 
proach, or  profraa  that  they  do  not.  They 
refuse  to  believe  that  a  person  can  ^e  a 
bona  flde  candidate  unless  he  is  "hell-bent" 
for  the  nomlna'.lon.  I  am  not  "hell-bent" 
for  it.  If  it  should  come  to  me  after  this 
kind  of  an  effort  I  would  be  happy  to  carry 
the  standard  of  my  party,  and  If  elected,  to 
serve  the  people  of  America  to  the  very  best 
of  my  ability.  Ii  the  honor  and  responsibil- 
ity go  to  someone  else.  I  shall  continue  to  be 
happy  In  my  present  work  as  Governor  of 
California. 

Now  that  Is  enDUgh  talk  about  one's  self — 
too  much  in  fact,  when  the  affairs  of  our 
Nation  and  our  party  are  In  the  balance. 

I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  our  Nation 
needs  a  change  In  administration:  not  a 
partial  change,  ttiat  merely  represents  a  re- 
shuffling of  the  factional  or  sectional  ele- 
ments of  the  Deraocratlc  Party  under  a  new 
facade,  but  a  complete  change  that  repre- 
sents an  entirely  new  approach,  with  com- 
pletely new  leadeishlp.  under  a  new  mandate 
from  the  Americi^n  people.  Twenty  years  of 
continuous  contiol  of  our  country  by  one 
political  group  are  not  good  lor  the  country. 
On  every  side  we  can  see  deterioration.  We 
see  an  air  of  ptoprletorshlp  born  of  long 
tenure,  carelessn<>s8,  lack  of  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, shoddy  conduct — even  corruption — 
coupled  with  evir-lncreaslng  centralization 
of  adminlstrativt!  power.  There  Is  secrecy 
In  the  handling  Df  the  public  business,  and 
an  uncertain,  halting,  unimaginative  and 
Bometinies  contradictory  admlnlBtratlon  of 
our  foreign  affah-s.  All  of  this  has  lowered 
the  morale  of  Ocvernment  to  a  point  where 
it  is  a  matter  of  universal  concer  i. 

I  believe  a  change  of  administration  would 
be  welcomed  by  the  American  people,  not 
Just  by  Republicans  but  by  most  Independ- 
ent vo'ers  and  by  a  large  number  of  Demo- 
crats. They  have  a  sense  of  foreboding 
concerning  both  our  foreign  and  domestic 
affairs.  They  want  stability.  They  want 
dynaialcs  of  administration  that  are  not  In 
evidence  at  the  present  time.  They  realize 
that  if  the  Democratic  administration  does 
not  possess  thest'  qualities  after  20  years  of 
Incumbency  It  cannot  be  expected  to  de- 
velop them  in  another  4-year  term.  I  feel 
certain  they  would  vote  for  a  Republican 
administration  If  the  Republican  Party  offers 
reasonable  hope  for  achieving  our  national 
alms,  both  at  heme  and  abroad. 

Sometimes,  however.  I  wonder  if  we  are 
traveling  full  steam  ahead  to  accomplish 
this  purpose.  I  wonder  if  we  are  actually 
preparing  ourselves  for  the  ordeal  between 
July  and  Novemljer— and  It  will  be  an  ordeal. 
Any  party  that  traditionally  starts  with  a 
handicap  agalmt  it  of  128  southern  elec- 
toral votes  of  the  266  necessary  to  win,  and 
that  to   be   successful   must   win   at   least 


three  of  the  five  largest  doubtful  States,  can- 
not adord  to  be  complacent  about  the  re- 
sults. Particularly  is  this  true  when  It  has 
but  31  percent  of  the  registered  electorate  of 
the  country. 

There  are  some  danger  signs.  First,  there 
Is  the  danger  of  breaking  up  on  the  rocks 
of  i>ersonal  bitterness:  and.  second,  the  dan- 
ger of  limiting  our  base  so  drastically  that 
It  will  be  dlfflcult  to  convince  the  voters  of 
America  that  we  are  a  party  of  all  the 
people. 

In  the  hectic  scramble  for  the  most  con- 
servative delegates  to  the  convention,  many 
a  humanitarian  instinct  is  being  driven  un- 
derground. Too  little  Is  being  said  of  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  155.000,000  people  and 
too  much  about  personalities.  Scurrilous 
written  propaganda  and  gossip  stories  are 
fouling  the  atmosphere  and  opening  wotmds 
that  may  be  hard  to  heal. 

Sometimes  in  this  scramble  it  api>e8irs  that 
we  have  forgotten  our  promises  in  the  plat- 
forms of  1944  and  1948.  Those  who  have 
tried  to  Implement  either  the  foreign  or  do- 
mestic planks  of  those  platforms  are  too  often 
referred  to  as  New  Dealers  or  Socialists,  or 
worse.  I  have  had  some  personal  experiences 
In  this  regard  which  I  will  relate  to  you  In  a 
few  moments. 

We  shun  the  words  "conservation,"  "social 
security,"  "social  progress,"  "collective  bar- 
gaining," and  "civil  rights"  as  though  they 
are  tainted  although  they  are  of  respectable 
origin  and  have  long  been  heralded  as  guid- 
ing principles  of  the  Republican  Party. 

But  the  question  Is  whether  we  can  shun 
them  until  convention  time  and  then  make 
them  a  battle  cry  after  convention?  I  wonder 
what  will  be  said  about  them  this  time  In  the 
platform. 

I  wonder  If  we  will  repeat  our  promises  of 
former  years,  or  If  we  will  turn  our  backs  on 
social  progress  as  many  would  have  us  do. 
One  thing  we  should  do  above  all  others — we 
should  tell  the  truth.  We  should  not  put  one 
thing  In  the  platform  and  then  condemn  It 
In    performance. 

The  Republican  Party  has  never  had  a  left 
wing,  for  which  we  can  be  duly  thankful. 
But  we  do  have  a  withering  right  wing  that 
would.  If  It  could,  turn  the  clock  back  In 
emulation  of  what  it  nostalgically  calls  "the 
good  old  days."  The  old  days,  for  good  or 
111,  are  dead  and  gone.  We  must  live  In  the 
present.  We  must  look  forward  to  the  fu- 
ture. No  longer  can  we  live  In  Isolated 
splendor.  We  must  live  In  the  world.  No 
longer  can  any  segment  of  society  or  of  our 
economy  be  the  darling,  the  whipping  boy. 
or  the  abandoned  child  of  any  party  of  the 
people.  All  must  have  the  opportunity  for 
a  place  In  the  sun. 

No  longer  can  any  region  of  our  country  be 
treated  as  a  distant  cousin.  Each  must 
have  an  opportunity  to  develop  the  limit  of 
Its  potential.  0\ir  country.  In  order  to  de- 
velop Its  true  strength,  must  be  an  Inte- 
grated whole.  It  is  a  Nation  of  155,000,000 
people,  each  with  his  hopes  and  ambitions, 
and  each  entitled  to  an  opportunity  to  try 
to  achieve  them. 

I  do  not  advocate  making  these  things 
possible  by  any  new  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment, by  any  new  approaches.  I  want  to  see 
them  accomplished  through  good  old-fash- 
ioned Republican  principles  as  solemnly  de- 
cla.'ed  by  Republican  National  Conventions 
In  their  platforms. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  you  have  recently 
read  the  platforms  of  1944  and  1948.  They 
are  good  reading.  They  are  inspiring.  I 
commend  them  to  you.  The  question  is: 
Are  we  to  abide  by  them?  The  reason  I  ask 
this  question  Is  that  so  many  people  consider 
the  things  done  for  them  by  Government 
as  social  progress,  and  what  is  c'one  for  othera 
as  socialism.  They  represent  that  kind  of 
thinking  which  Lincoln  said  cannot  distin- 
guish between  a  horse  chestnut  and  a  chest- 
nut horse.    I  read  an  editorial  a  few  dave 


ago  in  one  of  otir  fine  newspapers  of  the 
West  that  struck  me  aa  significant.  It  typi- 
fies this  kind  of  thinking.  (Read  editorial 
from  Sacramento  Bee.) 

On   the  same  day  I  also  read   an   article 
In  one   of  our  national   magazines   bearing 
upon  an  important  phase  of  our  national 
life.      It    Is    not    long    and    I    will    read    it.      ' 
(Read  article  from  Newsweek.) 

Does  this  not  point  up  problems  of  the 
people — health,  education,  social  condi- 
tions? I  had  a  third  one  bearing  on  the 
lack  of  employment  opportunity  for  people 
of  certain  racial  origin.  I  have  misplaced 
It,  but  It  too  points  out  one  of  the  great 
inequalities  of  our  national  life. 

Now.  all  of  these  problems  are  adequately 
covered  In  our  platform.  But  If  one  follows 
those  platforms  he  Is  roundly  condemned  by 
a  segment  of  both  parties.  We  can't  do  It 
as  a  political  party  and  win.  We  can't  do  It 
as  a  Republic  and  succeed. 

Unfortunately,  the  public  does  not  always 
understand  the  Issue  because  an  oblique  ap- 
proach is  too  often  made  against  any  effort 
to  remedy  conditions.  If  an  effort  Is  made 
to  do  so  nat  Dnally  In  accordance  with  the 
party  platform,  it  Is  argued  that  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter for  the  States,  and  when  Initiated  by 
the  States,  that  It  is  a  matter  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  am  not  pessimistic.  My  party  Is  not  the 
only  one  beset  by  these  difficulties.  Both 
parties  have  them.  My  point  is.  I  don't 
want  the  Republican  Party  to  succumb  to 
them.  I  want  It  to  face  squarely  every  prob- 
lem of  American  life.  I  want  It  to  be  un- 
ashamed to  admit  each  problem  and  work 
for  Its  solution.  I  want  people  In  every 
walk  of  life  to  believe  the  Republican  Par- 
ty is  Interested  in  their  welfare.  I  believe 
we  can  best  accomplish  that  result  by  keep- 
ing in  mind  before  and  during  the  conven- 
tion what  our  problem  is  to  be  afterward. 
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HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  enclose 
a  copy  of  the  resolutions  of  the  last 
biennial  State  convention  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  in 
America  at  Boston,  Mass.,  June  7-8, 
1952: 

Resolved.  That  we  the  delegates  to  the 
biennial  State  convention  of  the  Massachu-  <? 
setts  Ancient  Order  of  Hibernlan«  in  Amer- 
ica, assembled  in  Boston,  Mass.,  June  7-8, 
1952.  do  hereby  propose  for  adoption  the  fol- 
lowing   resolutions : 

I.  Resolved,  That  we  again  renew  ova 
Bplrltual  allegiance  to  His  HoUnesa,  Pope  Plua 
XII.  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  reafflrmlng 
our  loyalty  to  our  sovereign  pontiff  in  a  trou- 
bled world:  and  we  pledge  oiu-  support  to  our 
Holy  Father  in  his  untiring  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace  based  on  justice  and 
mercy  among  nations  of  the  world;  and  we 
pray  Almighty  God  to  shower  His  choicest 
blessings  on  His  Holiness  to  give  him  healtli 
and  strength  to  carry  on  the  arduous  duties 
of  his  sacred  office  for  many  years  to  come. 

n.  Resolved,  That  we  again  profess  our 
Blncere  loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  all 
the  constituted  authorities  founded  thereon, 
to  show  the  undying  love  we  have  for  U»» 
land  that  welcomed  our  foreIath«T»  yeaia 
Sigo.  which  love  is  sbown  by  the  resoiendettfe 
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records  of  »ccompll«lim^nts  by  the  Irish  on 
the  field  of  battle  and  in  their  dally  lives; 
and  we  pledge  our  Hibernian  efforts  to  th« 
task  of  defending  the  United  States  aj^alnst 
atheistic  communism  and  all  other  totali- 
tarian movements  of  aggression. 

m.  Resolved,  That  we  express  our  sincere 
thanks  to  our  beloved  national  chaplain,  His 
Excellency,  Most  8ev..  Richard  J.  Cuah- 
Ing,  D.  D..  for  hla  many  public  pronounce- 
ments made  in  defense  of  the  church  against 
communism,  injustice,  and  aggression  every- 
where; and  we  commend  him  for  the  con- 
tinued promotion  of  the  dally  recitation  of 
the  fainlly  rosary  over  the  radio   networks. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  we  deeply  deplore  the 
ever-mounting  evils  of  divorce,  birth  control, 
planned  parenthood,  the  lack  of  parental  re- 
sponalbUlty  In  the  home,  the  faUure  to 
properly  train  children  in  the  love  of  Ood. 
which  have  resulted  in  the  broken  homes 
and  the  juvenile  delinquency  of  this  gen- 
eration, and  we  hereby  rededlcate  oxorselves 
to  the  sanctity  and  integrity  of  the  Chris- 
tian family  home. 

V.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  denovmce 
those  programs  on  television  which  tend  to 
corrupt  the  mc«^ls  of  otir  youth  by  indecency 
in  dress,  speech,  and  turtions.  and  we  charge 
our  brother  members  to  be  ever  on  the  alert 
to  bring  any  such  transgressions  of  decency 
to  the  attention  of  the  sponsors  of  the  pro- 
grams; and  further  we  condemn  the  preva- 
lence of  the  uncensored  so-called  comics 
and  obscene  literature. 

VI.  Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  any  cutting  down  of  the  services 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  the 
elimination  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Medical  and  Surgical  Department  that  wotild 
thus  deprive  our  brotber  veterans  of  the 
servioes  to  which  they  are  entitled 

VII.  Resolved,  That  we  sympathize  with 
the  many  nations  of  Burope  and  Asia  behind 
the  iron  curtain  who  have  been  forced  to 
yield  their  right  of  self-determination  to  the 
ruthless  power  of  Soviet  Russia. 

VIII.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  denounce 
and  condemn  communism  as  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  church,  o\ur  country,  and  our 
race. 

IX.  Resolved.  That  In  view  of  present  con- 
ditions we  again  condemn  all  bigoted  and 
un-American  attempts  to  deprive  children 
attending  parochial,  religious,  and  private 
schools  of  the  advantages  conferred  upon 
children  attending  public  schools  through 
the  use  of  bua  transportation,  lunch  subsi- 
dies, and  other  health  and  welfare  facilities 
provided  by  public  fxinds. 

X.  Resolved.  That  we  reaffirm  and  support 
anew  the  efforts  of  oxir  honored  order  and 
the  liberal  members  of  the  Massachusetts 
general  court  in  seeking  to  establish  the  17th 
of  March,  St.  Patrick's  Day,  and  the  anni- 
versary of  the  evacuation  of  the  British  from 
Boston  In  1776,  as  a  State  holiday. 

XI.  Resolved,  That  we  go  on  record  as 
favoring  the  elevation  of  the  office  of  Irish 
consiii  In  Boston  to  the  status  of  consvU 
general  because  of  the  large  number  of  peo- 
ple of  Irish  blood  in  New  England  who  have 
manifested  their  great  interest  in  the  needs 
and  problems  of  Ireland. 

xn.  Resolved,  That  because  the  essence  of 
democracy  la  the  Inherent  and  God-given 
right  of  a  people  to  determine  freely  the 
manner  In  which  they  are  to  be  governed, 
and  because  the  authority  for  this  self- 
determination  is  vested  In  the  nation  Itself, 
and  because  partition,  although  steadfastly 
opposed,  was  Imposed  over  the  vigorous  pro- 
tests of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Irish  people:  we  hereby  denounce  the  Eng- 
lish Government  few  the  imjtist  dismem- 
berment of  Ireland,  which  by  its  setting  up, 
subsidizing  and  supporting  has  engendered 
hatred  among  the  j)eople  of  the  different  re- 
ligious beliefs  of  that  area  and  we  accxise  the 
so-called  government  of  Northern  Ireland  as 
a  ruthless  and  bigoted  despotism  because  If 


deprives  the  nationalist  population  of  every 
right  enjoyed  by  free  peoples. 

xm.  Resolved,  That  we  hereby  rededlcate 
ourselves  to  the  cause  of  ending  the  artificial 
and  unjust  partition  of  Ireland  to  the  end 
that  Ireland  may  re^in  her  ancient  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  com- 
plete and  Independent  Republic  of  Ireland, 
one  and  indivisible. 

XrV.  Resolved.  That  we  hereby  protest  and 
condemn  any  disbursements  of  American 
taxpayer's  moneys  as  gifts,  credits,  or  bene- 
fits to  the  English  Government  so  long  as  it 
continues  to  exercise  its  tyrannical  control 
over  the  six  northern  counties  of  Ireland. 

XV.  Resolved,  That  we  instruct  our  sec- 
retary to  communicate  our  best  wishes  and 
congratulations  to  Sean  OTCelly  on  his  unan- 
imous reelection  as  President  of  the  Irish 
Republic. 

XVI.  Resolved.  That  we  again  renew  our 
devotion  to  the  principles  of  our  order — 
friendship,  unity,  and  Christian  charity — 
and  our  loyalty  to  the  constitution  and  by 
laws,  and  rededlcate  ourselves  to  promoting 
the  best  interests  of  the  Massachusetts  An- 
cient Order  of  Hibernians  in  America. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P  Prank  Kean.  National  Treasurer, 
Chairman;  Rev.  Michael  J  Houlihan, 
State  Chaplain;  Rev  Florence  J.  Don- 
ohue,  Hampden  County  Chaplain; 
Paul  E,  Tiemey,  National  Director; 
Jeremiah  E.  CNell,  Bristol  County; 
Dennis  J.  Lynch.  Hampden  County; 
Thomas  H  Buckley.  Middlesex  County; 
Michael  Cunnane,  Plymouth  County; 
Mark  L.  Morrtson,  Suffolk  County:  Ed- 
ward P.  Healy,  Worcester  County,  Res- 
olutions Committee. 

This  is  to  certify  that  the  Massachusetu 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  In  America,  In 
convention  assembled  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on 
June  8. 1962,  unanimously  accepted  the  above 
resolutions  and  ordered  them  Included  in 
the  mlnut«s  of  the  convention. 

Thomas  C.  Phh-mps, 

State  Secretary. 


Tbit  We  May  Coatinoc  To  Enjoy  Freedom 
Ua^rGod 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  BENNETT 

or  FLoaiOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  we  approach  the  most  American  of 
our  holidays,  it  is  well  for  us  to  think 
of  the  true  import  of  July  4.  It  is  our 
day  of  Independence,  our  day  to  rededl- 
cate ourselves  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
The  freedom  which  we  cherish  is  not 
merely  license;  but  It  is  freedom  under 
God's  discipline.  Only  as  we  live  under 
such  discipline  will  It  be  possible  for  us 
to  gain,  secure,  and  retain  true  free- 
dom. In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  the  following  splendid  editorial 
from  the  June  29  edition  of  the  Florida 
Times-Union : 

That   We   Mat    CoNTiNxrs    To   Enjot 
Freedom  Undes  God 

This  being  the  week  of  the  Fourth  of 
July,  people  in  the  United  States  wUl  hear 
a  great  deal  about  the  need  for  preserving 
their  traditional  way  at  life. 

The  occasion  for  this  kind  of  talk  will 
be  the  gradual  movement  of  our  Govern- 


ment toward  the  social  welfare  state,  a  tread 
this  Is  beUeved  to  be  robbing  the  American 
people  of  their  freedoms. 

N  ;  a  word  that  is  spoken  In  this  vein 
wU  be  superfiuoiis.  Governmental  reglmcQ- 
tatlon  of  business  and  paternalism  in  the 
administration  of  cur  national  sAalra  de- 
mand that  the  American  people  concern 
themselves  about  these  encroachments  upon 
their   llberUes. 

At  the  same  time.  It  might  also  be  well 
for  Americans  to  pause  and  think  upon  an- 
other theme  that  is  being  injected  Into  the 
Independence  Week  observance  by  Governor 
Pine  of  Pennsylvania  Pennsylvanlans  are 
being  asked  by  their  Governor  to  stress  a 
"freedom  under  God"  observance  durl:if  tbe 
period  June  27-July  4.  "Spiritual  empha- 
sis." he  declares,  "Ls  essential  to  a  revival 
of  the  original  spirit  of  Independence  Day." 

The  freedom  that  we  enjoy  "imder  God" 
In  the  United  Sutes  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  otir  national  exlstertce.  It  is  this 
essential  quality  that  dl^erentlates  our  way 
of  life  from  that  which  is  led  by  people  who 
live  under  the  dictatorship  of  Soviet  totali- 
tarianism. 

In  Russia,  the  individual  la  considered  a 
pawn  of  the  state.  He  is  a  subject  at  a 
governmental  phUosophy  thst  makes  a  God- 
head of  the  state.  The  American  way  of 
life  gives  dignity  to  the  human  soul 

The  "In  God  We  Trust"  philosophy  ot 
government  in  the  United  States  Is  pred- 
Icsted  on  one  of  the  baste  freedoms  which 
some  day  may  be  denied  U^i  tbe  Amsrican 
people  if  they  do  not  remain  on  guard  to 
preserve  their  national  heritags.  Th«  rifht 
to  warship  a  Divine  powar.  as  ve  under- 
stand him.  Is  Inherent  in  the  design  and 
purpose   of    tbe   American    Oovernment 

The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  Is  making 
a  timely  plea  in  asking  the  people  of  his 
Stats  to  appreciate  more  fully  the  value 
of  the  spiritual  strength  upon  which  our 
national  existence  rests.  It  wlU  take  sotne- 
thing  like  this  to  help  withstand  the  on- 
slaughts of  the  Godless  ideology,  the  phi- 
losophy of  dialectic  materialism,  that  is 
threatening  to  engulf  the  world  It  will 
take  people  consecrated  to  the  principle  of 
••freedom  under  Ood"  to  save  the  American 
way  of  life  from  the  fanatical  and  purpose- 
ful few  who  are  dedicated  to  the  religion  of 
communism. 

"Preedom  under  God"  means  the  privilege 
to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
own  conscience.  It  is  a  theme  in  keeping 
with  the  spirit  which  gave  the  Ood-fearing 
founders  of  our  Republic  the  strength  to 
fight,  bleed,  and  die  for  the  things  which 
they  held  dear. 


The  Federal  Graad  Jury:  lb  Powers  tnd 
Dvties 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  Ttnms>.^tx 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  Jurie  18,  1952 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  outstand- 
ing address  entitled  "The  Federal  Grand 
Jury:  Its  Powers  and  Duties,"  delivered 
by  the  Honorable  Anthony  W.  Fitzgerald, 
counsel  of  the  Federal  Grand  Jurors' 
Association  for  the  Eastern  District  of 
New  York,  at  the  monthly  meeting  of 
the  association  on  November  26,  1951. 

I  am  sul vised  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  addres^  is  estimated  to  make 
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approximate!}'  three  and  one-third  pages 
of  the  Record,  at  a  cost  of  $280. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  t)  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

May  I  also  mention,  t>y  way  of  prelimi- 
nary remarks,  Uiat  anything  I  may  say  to- 
night should  not — indeed,  must  not — be 
construed  as  t.n  attack,  direct  or  by  Im- 
plication, on  aiy  United  States  attorney  or 
district  attorney,  now  or  in  the  recent  past 
in  office  In  thii  area.  Men  of  the  caliber  of 
Frank  Hogan,  > files  McDonald,  Frank  Parker. 
Irving  Saypol,  Myles  Lane  need  no  endorse- 
ment from  mi;.  They  are  all  outstanding 
men  in  their  Jobs,  with  splendid  and  en- 
viable records  In  public  office,  and  It  would 
be  imp]6i;lble  for  anyone  to  slander  public 
officials  o^  their  character. 

•  •  •  •  • 
The   grand    Jury    (or   grande   inqudst,   as 

It  is  termed  atxiently  in  England)  has  t>een 
termed  '•  *  •  the  last  stronghold  of  in- 
itiative by  the  layman  In  criminal  law.  for 
regardless  of  the  wishes  of  the  district  at- 
torney or  of  the  Judge,  the  grand  Jury,  on 
Its  own  motion,  can  take  steps  against  crim- 
inals and  mii'Conduct  by  public  officials." 
Those  words  wjre  spoken  bv  one  of  the  great- 
est prosecutorii  we  have  ever  had  in  the  city 
of  Nfw  York— our  own  Gov,  Thomas  E. 
Dewey 

•  •  •  •  • 

A  Federal  d  strict  court  Judge  in  Hoffman 
».  United  Stat's  remarked  as  recently  as  last 
July:  "The  nost  vsluable  function  of  the 
grand  Jury  hiis  been  not  only  to  examine 
Into  the  commission  of  crimes  but  also  to 
stand  between  the  prosecutor  and  the  ac- 
cused " 

To  me  gentlemen,  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  ^and  Jury — and  the  kernel  of  any 
remarks  l  make  here  tonight — are  thrUUngly 
set  fortr.  in  the  very  wording  of  the  oath 
you — and  I — uxjk  on  thst  impressive  oc- 
casion when  we  first  became  grand  Jurors. 
(I  will  cite  tht'  foreman's  oath)  : 

"You  as  foreman  of  this  Inquest  for  the 
body  of  the  eastern  district  of  New  York  do 
solemnly  swear  that  you  shall  diligently 
inquire  and  true  presentment  make  of  all 
such  mitters  and  things  as  shaU  be  given 
you  In  charge.  The  Government's  counsel, 
your  fellows'  and,  your  own  you  shall  keep 
secret.  You  iihall  present  no  one  for  envy, 
hatred,  or  malice;  nor  shall  you  leave  anyone 
unpresented  --hrough  fear,  favor,  affection, 
hope  of  reward  or  gain.  But  you  shall  pre- 
sent all  thlnf:s  truly  as  they  come  to  your 
knowledge,  according  to  the  best  of  your 
understanding.     So   help   you   God." 

Thos?  stirring  words,  gentlemen,  have 
come  down  to  us  generation  after  generation 
from  the  earliest  days  of  the  grande  Inquest; 
they  express  better  than  any  halting  words 
of  mine  the  powers  and  the  obligations  each 
one  of  you  had  as  grand  Jurors. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The  grand  Jury  is  a  rubber  stamp  of  the 

district  attorney:  It  Is  putty  In  his  hands." 
Many  oi  you  will  recognize  therein  words 
uttered  b\  a  former  mayor  of  this  great  city 
of  oura. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"The   grand    Jury    la    cumbersome,    costly. 

easily  replaceable  with  the  'Information'." 
The  information,  you  know.  Is  a  device  by 
which  an  official  signs  a  complaint,  under 
oath,  that  X  has  committed  a  cerUin  crime. 
The  first  point  to  consider  is  that  of 
statistics.  Now,  I  don't  have  to  tell  you.  in 
the  light  of  the  Gallup  poll,  how  careful 
one  has  to  be  with  using  mere  numbers. 
They  can  be  twisted  to  mean  almost  any- 
thing. But  I  believe  you  will  be  impressed. 
If  not  startled,  when  I  tell  you  that  our 
grand  Jury  indictment  system  is  used  only 
in  the  Federal  courts  and  In  22  out  of  the 
48  States.  Morsk  in  the  Oregon  Law  Re- 
view made  a  study  of  the  grand  Jury  some 


years  ago,  and  discovered  that  19  States, 
among  them  some  which  lawyers  regard  as 
"busy  "  States — California,  Missouri,  Ne- 
braska. Washington — have  the  'alternative 
method,'  this  is.  either  the  indictment 
(grand  Jury)  procedure  or  the  information 
Is  used,  with  a  noticeable  tendency  to  let 
the  grand  Jury  idea  slide  Into  disuse — "in- 
nocuoua  desuetude"  I  have  seen  it  called — 
and  final  death. 

The  second  argument  for  abolishing  the 
grand  Jury  might  find  support  In  a  lalrly 
recent  rule  (7b)  in  our  own  Federal  courts. 
Under  that  rule,  a  defendant  may  waive 
his  rights  In  any  criminal  case  except  a 
capital  one.  and  be  prosecuted  on  Infor- 
mation. That  means  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
cases  you  hear  in  the  grand  Jury  room — 
robbing  of  post  boxes,  violations  of  nar- 
cotics laws— could  be  removed  from  ycur 
consideration  and  the  grand  Jury  would  be 
called  In  only  in  cases  where  the  penalty 
is  death. 

A  third  argument  could  be  drawn  from 
opinions  expressed  by  Federal  Judges  them- 
selves. Not  all  are  In  favor  of  the  grand 
Jury.  Some  moths  ago  a  Federal  district 
court  Judge  scolded  a  grand  Jury  in  San 
Francisco  and  told  them  flatly  they  were 
not  an  Investigative  body  and  could  take  up 
only  cases  presented  to  them  by  the  United 
States  attorney.  Of  course,  that  Judge  could 
not  have  been  more  wrong.  You  may  think 
me  extremely  presumptuous  to  stand  here 
and  pass  a  remark  such  as  that — but  when 
I  finish  tonight,  I  think  you  will  agree  with 
me  that  that  Judge  ought  to  review  his 
grand  Jury  law  l.oo. 

Lastly  and  tci  me  most  compelling  and 
dangerous  of  all  is  the  argument  that  the 
motherland  of  the  grand  Jury,  the  seat  and 
origin  of  much  of  our  law,  has  herself 
abolished  the  giand  Jury  as  costly  and  use- 
less as  recently  as  1933;  I  refer  of  course, 
to  England. 

It  is  for  you  grand  Jurors  tonight  to  weigh 
the  evidence  I  present  to  you  in  favor  of 
the  grand  Jury  system;  you  w!ll  decide 
whether  we  should  keep  this  priceless  her- 
itage or  not. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Perhaps  it  might  be  a  good  Idea  for  vm 
to  review  a  few  fundamentals  of  grand  Jtiry 
law?  Again,  remember  what  I  said  at  the 
start  of  my  talk:  you  must  excuse  me  if 
I  sound  at  tlm««  like  a  law  school  professor; 
I  cant  help  It  after  teaching  so  many  years 
at  Brooklyn  Prep  and  Fordham. 

Ill  begin  with  a  silly  question:  Why  is 
the  grand  Jury  called  "grand"  and  why  Is  it 
called  a  "Jury?" 

Well,  lets  take  up  "Jury"  first.  "Jury" 
comes  from  a  Latin  verb  "Jtirare"  meaning 
"to  swear,  to  take  an  oath."  And  an  oath, 
what  Is  an  oath?  It  is  simply  a  calling  upon 
God — under  whatever  name  you  may  wor- 
ship Him.  whether  at  Mass  or  In  meeting  or 
In  synagogue — to  witness  the  truth  of  what 
we  say  or  the  good  faith  of  our  pursuing  a 
line  of  conduct.  I  rci>eat.  an  oath  calls  upon 
our  Maker  solemnly,  meaningfully.  In  these 
days  of  skepticism.  Applying  it  to  Jury,  a 
Jury  Is  therefore  a  sworn  body  of  men.  who 
have  said  In  the  name  of  Ood  that  they  wlU 
perform  their  duty  according  to  the  best  of 
their  belief. 

How  about  other  types  of  Juries?  As  pro- 
fessional grand  Jurors,  whose  avocation  is 
Jury  service,  you  must  know  some  of  these: 

First  of  all.  the  sheriff's  Jury.  Now.  there's 
a  Jury  many  jjeople  never  heard  of — and  I 
include  many  lawyers.  It's  an  archaic  or 
obsolescent  type,  surely.  It  is  a  group  of 
Jurors  drawn  from  the  petit  Jury  panel,  I 
believe,  and  It  deals  with  oddities  such  as 
lunacy  proceedings  and  determines  whether 
an  amount  of  penalty  should  follow  on  de- 
fault Judgments  or  be  assessed  for  damages 
caused  by  an  injunction. 

Then  there's  the  coroner's  Jury.  All  of  us 
have  read  English  whodunits,  you  know,  the 
stiff  on  the  floor  In  the  library  of  the  duke's 


castle,  ana  the  coroner,  a  medical  sort  of 
persons,  calls  a  group  of  dull  citizens  who  nod 
their  heads  at  the  corpse  and  find  him  good 
and  dead  "of  causes  unknown,  by  persons  or 
person  unknown."  You  know  all  the  time 
that  "the  butler  done  It."  We  still  have 
them  up-State.  I  t>elleve,  and  In  other  States, 
but  here  in  New  York  City  the  medical  ex- 
aminer has  replaced  the  coroner — and  is 
much  more  efficient. 

«  •  •  •  • 

/-a  for  the  auditing  Jury:  They  exist  In 
California  and  Georgia,  I  understand.  The 
auditing  Jury  considers  at  stated  Intervals 
the  accounts  and  official  conduct  of  public 
officers.  It  does  no  routine  grand  Jury  busi- 
ness; It  is  a  peculiar  grand  Jury  with  its  own 
counsel  and  it  checks  on  public  officials 
only     •     •     •. 

The  matrons'  Jury  Is  one  you  should  not 
forget.  In  an  age  of  more  propriety  than 
ours,  when  mere  males  such  as  we  were  sup- 
posed to  notice  nothing,  the  matrons'  Jury 
was  used  to  determine  whether  a  "female" 
was  in  what  was  then  called  a  delicate  con- 
dition. For  example,  a  defendant  female 
nalght  plead  pregnancy  as  an  excuse  for  not 
being  put  In  the  Jug  and  the  matrons'  Jury 
determined  that,  er,  issue,  decisively. 

Blue  ribbon  Juries  are  a  commonplace  to 
us  here.  A  group  of  select  Jurors  to  hear 
complicated  cases.  How  the  Commies  hate 
the  idea  of  "select"  anything.  They  would 
prefer  a  group  of  morons  in  our  courts. . 

"Petit"  Jury  you  know  well — it  is  the  littls 
Jury.  Why  "little"?  Well,  because  the 
"grand"  Jury  is  the  big  one.  The  grand  Jury 
has  23  members;  the  petit  12  or  less. 

So,  trying  to  formulate  a  definition  of 
"grand  Jury,"  it  is  a  lx)dy  of  persons  chosen  by 
lot  at  stated  periods  from  quallfl'  '  residents 
of  a  district  and  sworn  before  a  district 
court,  to  inquire  of  crimes  committed  In  or 
triable  in  the  district. 

Lastly,  as  for  run-away  Jury,  there  is  no 
such  animal.  You  look  askance  at  me?  I 
repeat,  gentlemen,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
a  run-away  grand  Jury — unless  you  are  using 
new8pai>er  terminology  for  a  grand  Jury 
which  has  determined  to  employ  the  great 
powers  Inherent  in  it  by  right  of  law  and 
custom  and  marches  forward  to  And  out  the 
whole  truth,  even  in  the  teeth  of  opposition 
by  district  attorney  or  Judge.  Are  those 
words,  that  language  too  strong  for  you? 
Walt  a  short  while  and  111  prove  their  truth 
to  you. 

I  would  like  to  spend  a  few  moments  on 
the  historical  background  of  the  grand  Jury. 
Do  you  know  that  the  first  grand  Jury 
treason  case  (that  I  could  find)  dates  from 
1584,  when  Queen  Bess  was  ruler  of  England? 
That  was  the  case  called  In  the  musty  old 
lawbooks  Indictment  Upon  the  Statute  of 
News,  a  Kings  Bench  case.  You  recall  ths 
name  of  Archbishop  Cranmer.  sometime 
friend  of  the  obese  Henry  VIII.  who  (Cran- 
mer) was  later  beheaded  \iy  Mary?  Maybe 
you  know  from  English  history  the  name  of 
Edward  Campion,  a  Jesuit  priest,  slain  for 
religious  reasons?  Well,  a  good  burgher 
passed  the  remark  "Camplan  (sic)  was  not 
executed  for  treason  but  for  religion,  and 
he  was  as  honest  a  man  as  Cranmer."  The 
speaker  was  promptly  arrested  for  high  trea- 
son and  the  case  was  laid  before  a  grande 
Inquest.  In  the  exact  words  of  the  case^ 
and  pardon  my  pedantry,  but  I  love  to  spout 
sonorous  Latin:  "The  bill  was  endorsed  'bUla 
vera'  (get  that,  gentlemen,  a  "true  bill'  of 
today)  but  whether  Ista  verba  prolaU  fuer- 
unt  malitlose,  sedltlose  or  e  contra,  igno- 
ramus'." That  is,  the  reviewing  court  could 
find  no  proof  of  sedition  ( treason )  or  malice 
in  the  words  and  the  indictment  was  dis- 
missed. 

I  found  an  early  case  (in  1C12  when  James 
I  was  gloriously  ruling)  that  was  the  earliest 
example  of  "Jury  fixing."  Therein — Scarlet's 
case.  12  County"  Reports  96.  to  give  yo«  the 
legal  citation— one  Robcn  Scarlei  was  known 
to  the  sheriff  to  be  a  i&aIk3ou£  sua  a&d  s3 
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the  official  left  Scarlet's  name  off  the  list  of 
the  panel.  But  Scarlet — a  seventeenth  cen- 
tury crook  If  I  ever  read  of  one — connived 
with  the  court  clerk  who  "read  the  panel" 
and  got  his  name  on  the  list  and  finally 
entered  the  grand  Jury  room  as  one  of  the 
group.  He  then  personally  accused  some  17 
citizens  of  the  district  of  varioxia  crimes  and 
through  btfl  falae  testimony  to  bis  fellows 
on  the  Jury,  succeeded  in  getting  17  indict- 
ment* through.  Later,  the  truth  was  found 
out  and  Scarlet  was  fined  and  Imprisoned 
and  the  indictmenta  q\iashed. 

•  •  •  •  • 

One  more  old  Bogllsh  ease  I  think  you  will 
ftnd  of  Interest,  the  famous  Stephen  Col- 
lege ease.  College  was  a  London  carpenter, 
accused  of  treason.  Lord  Chief  Justice 
North  compelled  that  the  grand  Jury  bear 
all  the  testimony  In  open  court.  AH  the 
witnesses  irwore  fluently  that  College  bad 
committed  treason.  The  Jury  then  de- 
manded that  the  witnesses  be  heard  pri- 
vately »nd  in  the  sanctity  of  the  grand  J\ary*i 
cbambert  the  testimony  was  reversed  in  Col- 
lege's favor.  The  body  then  refused  to  In- 
diet  as  "they  had  given  their  verdict  accord- 
ing to  their  conscience  and  would  stand  by 
It."  Their  foreman.  Mllmore,  was  later  baled 
before  the  Infamous  Star  Chamber  on  a 
false  charge,  was  imprisoned  in  the  Tower 
and  later  fled  abroad. 

In  colonial  America,  you  are  surely  fa- 
miliar with  the  Zenger  case  here  in  New 
Tork.  Remember  how  the  English  Oovemor 
Cosby  got  mad  when  Zenger  made  fun  at 
htm  tn  a  newspaper  and  demanded  that  a 
grand  Jury  Indict  him?  Of  coiffse.  the  Jury 
stood  its  ground  and  defied  the  pomp  and 
circtmfistar.ce  of  the  governor.  And  in  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Oswald  case  Oswald,  a  printer, 
criticized  the  conduct  of  certain  State  su- 
preme court  Judges.  They  demanded  that 
the  grand  Jury  indict  him  for  libel  but  the 
grand  Jury,  though  reprimanded  in  open 
court,  refused. 

•  •  •  •  '  • 

Now,  you  have  been  very  patient,  and  you 
are  beginning  t3  look  like  one  of  my  old 
Oerxnan  classes  tt  5  minutes  to  3  on  a  hot 
afternoon.  So.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  "pro- 
fessional grand  Jurors"  a  few  questions  on 
common  terms  jrou  bear  bandied  about  a 
grand-Jury  room.  Let's  see  if  you  recognize 
and  know  the  meaning  of  these.    You  should. 

What  Is  an  Indictment?  Let  me  pause  a 
moment  while  you  think  It  out.  According 
to  the  Hendricks  case  in  16  Federal  Reporter 
3d  051,  it  Is  a  finding  by  a  grand  Jury  that 
reasonable  grounds  exist  to  believe  that  a 
crime  has  been  committed  by  X. 

Ail  right:  now,  what  evidence  warrants  an 
Indictment?  It  is  such  as  prima  facie  (law- 
yer talk  for  "at  first  glance")  and  ex  parte 
(meaning  "one-sided"),  if  uncontradicted  or 
imexplalned.  would  Justify  conviction  by  a 
trial  Jury,  overcome  the  presumption  of  X's 
Innocence  and  substantiate  X's  guilt  beyond 

•  reasonable  doubt. 

Do  you  know  what  a  waiver  of  immunity 
b?  Vaguely?  You  should  understand  It. 
Remember  that  under  our  Constitution, 
article  V  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  no  person 
"shall  be  compelled  In  any  criminal  case  to 
be  a  witness  against  himself."  So  if  the 
grand  Jury  calls  X.  who  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  defendant,  it  is  best  to  make  him  sign  a 
waiver  of  Immunity;  otheiwlse  what  he  says 
can  never  be  uaed  against  him  on  a  later 
trial. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  might  be  Interesting  also  for  us  to  spend 
a  few  moments  In  considering  what  the  legal 
and  constitutional  background  of  the  grand 
Jury  are.  In  the  first  place,  the  grand  Jury 
Is  enshrined  In  our  Federal  Constitution, 
article  V  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  states: 
"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital  or  other  Infamous  crime  unless  on  a 
presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  grand  jxiry 

•  •     •"     except  In   certain   specified   mili- 


tary cases.  Now.  those  are  fine  words;  but 
what  do  they  mean?  "Capital"  (Latin 
caput)  refers  to  your  head.  It  refers  to 
those  crimes  for  which  you  would  lose  yotir 
head  under  ancient  English  law,  crimes 
punishable  by  death.  Infamoxis  crimes? 
Those  generally  are  crimes  punishable  by 
death  or  penitentiary  imprisonment  or  hard 
labor  {Ex  parte  Wilson  (114  D.  S.))  "Pre- 
sentments" are  obsolete  in  modern  Federal 
pr&ctlce. 

Now.  the  grand  Jury  Is  also  governed  by 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  and 
parts  of  the  United  States  Code,  especially 
title  XVIII.  Such  questions  as  these  are 
answered  In  the  rules: 

Does  the  United  Statss  attorney  remain  in 
the  Jury  room  during  deliberations?  No. 
Federal  rule  6  (d)  limits  attendance  to  the 
Jurors  alone.  But  don't  be  surprised  when 
I  tell  you  that  formerly  the  district  attorney, 
as  the  Federal  attorney  was  then  called, 
was  allowed  to  remain  even  during  delibera- 
tions of  the  body  If  requested,  atul  I  smpba- 
sizs  the  last  two  words,  for  It  was  even 
then  within  the  power  of  the  grand  Jury  to 
demand  his  absence.  See  Ex  parte  Crttteri' 
den  in  Federal  Cases  of  1833  on  thU. 

Is  disclosure  of  matters  discussed  forbid- 
den by  law  or  is  It  a  custom?  Rule  6  (s) 
forbids  such  disclosure,  except  In  certain 
specified  instances  and  then  only  throotih 
the  court.  It  might  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  In  some  other  Federal  distrlcU.  no  less 
than  33  out  of  85  witnesses  too  are  silenced. 
This  seems  to  me  to  be  manifestly  tmfalr 
to  a  defendant — and  to  his  counsel  prepar- 
ing a  case.  But  it  Is  the  custom  In  more 
than  one-third  of  our  Federal  courts. 

We  have  already  said  that  a  defendant 
can  waive  Indictment  If  It  is  not  a  capital 
case.  Remember  "capital"  refers  to  the  head, 
to  the  death  penalty.  You  might  like  to 
know  that  there  are  cases  backing  up  the 
defendant's  right  to  waive  a  Jury  trial  (Pat- 
ton,  281  V.  B.) .  to  waive  double  Jeopardy 
(Trono.  199  U.  8.).  and  to  waive  his  right  to 
have  counsel  (Johnson,  304  U.  8). 

•  •  •  •  • 

Now  you  have  frequently  heard  of  the 
dual  i30wer  of  the  grand  Jury,  and  I  wonder 
whether  we  realise  clearly  what  that  phrase 
means.  Let  me  use  a  simple,  and  I  might 
add  not  original,  simile.  "The  grand  Jury  Is 
both  a  sword  and  a  shield:  a  sword  In  that 
It  is  an  arm  of  the  court  In  investigating 
wrongdoers  and  bringing  them  to  Justice;  a 
shield  In  its  protection  of  the  Individual 
against  unjust  prosecution.  Of  the  latter, 
more  anon. 

What  are  the  springs,  the  sources  of  its 
power?  Remember,  now.  as  I  dlscxiss 
"power."  there  is  also  a  correlative  "duty" — 
that's  true  generally  In  life.  Isn't  It?  You 
have  the  right  to  the  franchise;  so  you 
should  vote.  Here  are  some  of  the  sources 
of  the  power  of  the  grand  Jury: 

First,  the  grand  Jury  Issues  Its  own  "proper 
Bubpena"  I  do  not  refer  to  the  so-called 
request  subpena  of  the  DA.  the  "come-over- 
mya-house-and-take-lt-over  kind";  I  refer 
to  the  mandatory,  unmistakable,  compelling 
document  which  Issues  out  of  the  grand  Jury 
itself.  Have  you  even  seen  one?  Here  it  is 
(holding  one  up].  Let  me  read  you  a  few 
lines: 

"United  States  Grand  Jury  Subpena:  The 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  John  Witness.  Greeting:  We  command 
you.  that  all  and  singular  business  and  ex- 
cuses being  laid  aside,  you  and  each  of  you. 
appear  and  attend  in  your  own  proper  per- 
sons before  the  Grand  Inquest  of  the  body  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  of  America  in 
and  for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York. 
etc  ,  to  testify  and  give  evidence,  etc." 

S3Cond.  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  Jury 
are  secret  and  solemn  In  nature.  They  are 
far  different  from  the  fanfare  of  televised 
congressional  investigation,  the  glare  of 
lights,  the  snapping  of  photographs,  and  all 


the  attendant  publicity  and  excitement; 
here  we  have  the  conclusion  of  ages  of  ex* 
perlence  in  law  that  the  best  psychological 
background  for  making  a  witness  tell  tha 
whole  truth  Is  the  calm  and  quiet  and  or- 
derliness of  the  grand  Jury  room.  Which 
procedure  would  you  prefer,  were  you  a  wit- 
ness? I  think  you  would  vote  for  that  of  tha 
grand  inquest.  So  secret  are  the  delibera- 
tions and  minutes  of  the  grand  Inquest  that 
only  in  exceptional  cases  Is  examination  at 
them  allowed:  for  example,  if  there  has  been 
fraud  or  misconduct  In  the  Jury  room  or 
Improper  impanelment  or  a  seriotis  Invasloa 
of  a  defendant's  constitutional  rights. 

A  third  source  of  power  is  that  you.  as  a 
grand  Juror,  cannot  be  questioned  or  pun- 
ished for  your  opinions  in  the  Jury  room,  nor 
punished  even  for  a  failure  to  indict.  Oh, 
of  course,  you  can  be  punished,  in  the  sense 
of  being  tossed  off  a  grand  Jury  for  willful 
misconduct  In  the  Jury  room — I  bavs  some- 
where an  early  Utah  case  where  a  grand  Juror 
Xised  to  come  plastered  to  the  courthotias 
and  had  to  be  politely  eased  away  from  It. 
And  you  can  be  punUbed  ior  perjury,  too.  as 
can  be  readily  understood. 

Fourth.  I  think  there  is  a  tremendotM 
source  of  power  in  the  frequent  changes  of 
personnel  In  the  grand  Jury.  Its  members 
are  drawn  from  every  walk  of  life,  with  tha 
sUess  on  intelligence,  not  on  wealth  or  power 
or  famous  name — although  these  In  tb«m« 
selves  are  not  wrong  by  any  means — and  lh# 
generally  short  term  of  service  of  the  grand 
Jury  Insures  there  will  be  no  evolving  bu- 
reaucracy, no  self -perpetuating  group,  no 
campaign  of  spite  or  favoritism. 

Coupled  with  that  Idea  Is  a  fifth  concept. 
I  refer  to  the  number  of  the  body.  23. 
One  might  bribe  one  or  three  or  five  or  seven 
grand  Jurors,  but  it  is  Inconceivable  how 
23  could   be  tempted  to  violate  their  oath. 

In  sixth  place  I  put  the  fact,  expressed 
and  reiterated  in  Hale  v.  Henkel  (201  U.  S.). 
that  no  formal  charge  Is  required  against 
anyone  to  compel  a  witness  to  testily.  That 
Is  because  the  grand  Inquest  Is  an  Inquirli^ 
a  probing,  an  investigatory  body  which  In  a 
sense  can  fish  around  for  evidence  In  a  wlda 
pool  before  It  lands  a  definite  criminal  in 
the  net  of  the  law. 

My  seventh  point,  one  to  which  I  will  refer 
shortly.  Is  the  Investigatory  power  of  tha 
grand  Jury. 

Now,  class.  let's  hold  a  question  and  answer 
f>eriod  again. 

Can  the  grand  Jury  exclude  the  district 
attorney  from  the  room  at  any  time?  Yea, 
It  can,  any  time  It  wishes  to  take  counsel  on 
a  matter.    My  authority?    Federal  rule  6(d). 

Must  a  grand  Jury  remain  in  the  room  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  United  States  attorney? 
Again,  no.  Let  me  cite  to  you.  let  me  read 
you  the  actual  words  of  a  Federal  Judge  In 
United  State*  v.  Philadelphia,  etc.  (237  Fed- 
eral 306)  :  "While  business  U  actually  pend- 
ing and  unfinished  before  a  grand  Jury,  tt 
may  (now  get  this),  at  Its  own  Instance,  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  a  later  day,  either  to  suit 
its  own  convenience,  or  that  of  the  prose- 
cuting attorney,  at  his  request."  and  I  under- 
line the  last  tiiree  words,  gentlemen.  Does 
that  answer  the  question?    I'll  say  It  does. 

Can  the  President  of  the  United  States  In- 
terfere with  the  proceedings  of  the  grand 
inquest?  Does  that  sound  schooltx)ylsh. 
silly?  Well.  I  have  a  caae  on  that  too.  In 
the  matter  of  Miller,  an  Indiana  case  in 
1578.  the  grand  Jury  was  investigating  an 
embezzlement  in  a  bank.  The  district  at- 
torney (Federal,  of  course)  got  orders  from 
President  Rutherfcrd  B.  Hayes  not  to  prose- 
cute a  certain  Individual  or  bring  evidence 
against  him  before  the  grand  Jury.  This 
the  body  reported  to  the  presiding  Judge, 
who  stated:  "Your  oath  governs.  •  •  • 
The  President  may.  if  he  feels  so  Inclined,  in- 
terfere, even  In  advance  of  Indictment,  by 
exercising  the  pardoning  power.  In  no  other 
way  has  he  the  slightest  authority  to  control 
your  action." 
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Mow,  gentlemen,  supposing  a  grand  Jury, 
on  Its  own  motion,  has  Indicted  X:  can  a 
Federal  Judge  refuse  to  Issue  a  warrant  for 
X?  No;  that  was  the  point  decided  in  the 
Wlncert  case  Ex  parte  U.  S.  287.  U.  S.  241, 
eaatem  district  of  Pennsylvania.  There  the 
Judge  was  smartly  slapped  by  his  superiors 
who  reversed  him  and  ordered  that  a  warrant 


Suppose  a  DA  refuses  or  neglects  to  act; 
what  can  the  grand  Jury  do?  I  have  two 
local  Instances  of  what  a  grand  Jury  has 
done:  one.  the  Paul  Wendel  case,  where  pros- 
ecuting officials  fumbled  the  ball  for  months 
to  get  an  Ind'ctLient  and  the  Federal  grand 
Jury  In  ?''\vaik  l>egaM  ai.  Inquiry  on  Its  own 
hook  :.i''.  .  •;:ideo  up  five  Indictments  charg- 
ing CO.  •  iiucy.  That  vas  In  April  1936.  not 
back  i:.  the  days  of  Itllng  James  or  Queen 
Bms  At'd  two,  on  the  county  level,  ths 
OOCUTwAcs*  of  1934  .n  New  York  County: 
renember  tLat  tbc  DA.  Dodge,  had  a  grand 
Jury  Inquiring  mtc  the  policy  racket  and  after 
11  months'  wrrk  re  iched  a  stalemate?  Re- 
member how  'ihe  f  rand  Jury  demanded  a  new 
special  prose<utor  to  help  them,  how  Dodge 
ducked  the  Issus.  si.'l  how  finally  the  gov- 
ernor hlmsailf  int/^rvsnsd.  sppolnttng  s  special 
prosecutor,  C9  <7th<»r  then  Thomas  K.  Dewey? 
•  •  •  •  • 

Has  til*  gran.l  Jury  the  right  to  launch 
an  invsst  4;stior.  indeper<1ent  of.  and  even 
aff.ins*.  *be  Mrlsiiss,  of  t is  United  States 
•ttcrney , 

On  this  poll  t  which  all  of  you  will  nst- 
urally  approsrr.  with  csutlon  becsuss  you  are 
good  eitir«ti<  <«ritb  respect  for  the  orderly 
prooesse:  of  tbt.  U«r.  I  do  not  wsnt  you,  as  I 
lisve  said  yirevi-nu  y,  to  take  Tony  Fltzger- 
s'.d's  word  for  li .  I  wsnt  you  to  hear  the 
actual  words  your  own  Federal  Judges  have 
said,  the  v.ords  perpetuated  In  the  actual 
cases  which  have  appeared  In  our  courts  on 
this  very  point.  As  a  word  of  warning.  I  do 
not  want  this  part  of  my  talk  to  be  construed 
as  a  calling  to  arms,  an  Inciting  to  rioting  In 
the  grand  Jury  room,  an  Indiscriminate  har- 
assing of  worthy  prosecutors.  But — and  that 
but  looms  large  In  our  picture  of  the  grande 
Inquest — "he  who  runs  may  read" — this  U 
It.  this  Is  what  your  courts  think  of  this 
particular  jxjwer  and  duty  of  the  grand  Jury: 

1.  I  quote  V.  S  v.  Olmstead  (7  Federal  2d 
756),  Federal  district  of  Washington  State, 
1924:  "It  (the  grand  Jury)  Is  a  distinct,  in- 
dependent body  and  must  act  free  from  In- 
fluence, fear,  favor,  affection,  reward  or  hope 
thereof,  proceeding  from,  or  without,  the 
Court  •  •  •"  Remember  the  words  of 
your  oath,  gentlemen? 

2.  In  Carroll  v.  U.  S.,  the  bathtub  case 
(found  in  16  Federal  3d):  "The  grand  Jury 
does  not  necessarily  cease  after  it  has  heard 
witnesses  brought  before  It  by  the  United 
States  attorney.  Its  Investigation  and  full 
duty  Is  not  performed  unless  -  nd  until  every 
clue  has  been  run  down  and  all  witnesses 
searched  for  and  examined  in  every  proper 
way  to  find  If  a  crime  has  been  committed." 

3.  In  1933.  In  Pennsylvania,  a  case  called 
In  re  Grand  Jury  Proceedings,  reported  In 
4  Federal  Supplement  at  page  383.  the  court 
said:  "There  are  no  precisely  defined  issues 
before  a  grand  Jury  exercising  its  inquisi- 
torial powers  by  which  Its  Jurisdiction  may 
be  limited  •  •  •.  The  inquisitorial  power 
of  the  grand  Jury  Is  the  most  valuable  func- 
tion which  It  pos.'^.sses  today.  •  •  •" 
That  "today,"  gentlemen,  was  only  18  years 
•«o. 

4.  In  V.  S.  V.  Johnson,  Judge  Frankfurter 
of  our  Supreme  Court  said  In  1940:  "It  (the 
grand  Jury)  Is  Invested  with  broad  Investl- 
gatcrlal  powers  Into  what  may  be  found 
to  be  offenses  against  Federal  criminal 
law  •  •  *.  "  That  for  the  record  appears 
in  319  United  SUtes  503. 

6.  Chief  Judge  Field  of  the  then  United 
States  Circuit  Court  of  California  charged  a 

grand  Jury  way  back  In  1872: If. 

In   the   course   o.'   your   inquiries,   you   have 


reason  to  believe  that  there  is  other  evidence, 
not  presented  to  you.  within  your  reach, 
which  would  qualify  or  explain  away  the 
charge  under  Investigation,  It  will  be  yovu 
duty — I  repeat,  your  duty — to  order  such  evi- 
dence to  be  produced  •  •  •."  On  this,  see 
30  Federal  Cases,  No.  18255. 

6.  Judge  Chase  charged  a  West  Virginia 
grand  Jury  In  1868,  right  after  the  Civil 
War:  "•  •  •  You  must  not  be  satisfied 
by  acting  upon  such  cases  only  as  may  be 
brought  before  you  by  the  District  Attorney 
or  by  members  of  yoiw  body,  to  whom  knowl- 
edge of  particular  offenses  may  have  come. 
Your  authority  and  your  duty  go  much  fur- 
ther. You  may.  and  you  should,  summon 
before  you  officers  of  the  Government,  and 
others  whom  you  may  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve possess  Information  proper  for  your 
action,  and  examine  them  fully." 

And  lastly,  grand  Jurors,  may  I  quote  to 
you  from  V.  8.  v.  Thompson  (261  U.  8.407) ,  as 
follows  (thst's  a  United  States  Supreme 
Court  citation)  ; 

"The  power  and  duty  of  the  grand  Jury  to 
investigate  Is  original  and  complete,  and  may 
be  exercised  upon  Its  own  motion  and  upon 
such  knowledge  as  It  may  derive  from  any 
sotirce  which  it  may  deem  proper:  and  It  is 
not  exhausted  or  limited  by  adverse  action 
taken    by   a   previous   grand   Jury." 

Oentlemen,  friends,  you  have  been  very 
patient  with  me.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
Federal  grand  Jury,  Its  powers.  Its  duties 
its  history,  as  best  as  I  can,  with  weak 
rhetoric  express  them.  Tonight  the  grand 
Jury  system  Itself  has  been,  as  It  were,  on 
trial      What   is   your   pleasure? 

Thank  you. 


Addreii  by  the  Honorable  Richard  B. 
RdsscU,  a  Senator  From  Gewfia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

or  TEXAS 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Texas.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russell!  over  a  Na- 
tion-wide NBC  radio  network  from  Radio 
Station  KOA  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Fri- 
day evening,  June  27,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  ladles  and  gentlemen. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  I  am  speaking  to  you  tonight 
from  radio  station  KAO  in  Denver.  For  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  been  traveling  through- 
out the  western  part  of  this  great  land  of 
ours.  I  have  visited  In  14  States  In  this 
phase  of  my  campaign  for  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  To  those  of  you  who  live  In  other 
regions  of  the  Nation,  I  want  to  say  that 
western  hospitality  Is  of  a  sterling  character. 
I  have  traveled  widely  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world  and  I  have  never  known  any 
finer  hospitality  than  that  shown  so  In- 
stinctively to  visitors  by  the  people  of  the 
West.  I  wish  that  I  had  time  tonight  to  talk 
to  the  American  people  at  length  about  the 
great  development  of  this  wonderful  region. 
It  is  moving  forward  In  the  field  of  agricul- 
ture and  In  the  development  and  utilization 
of  Its  limitless  natural  resources.  It  has 
caught  the  fashion  of  conservation  of  these 
resources.     This  vast  western  land  of  America 


is  not  only  offering  greater  opportunities  to 
those  fortunate  enough  to  live  In  It.  It  Is 
contributing  to  the  strength  of  the  Nation 
those  things  that  are  necessary  for  our 
salvation. 

But  tonight  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  the 
great  fundamentals  of  this  presidential 
campaign.  These  fundamentals  transcend 
all  others  and  must  be  solved  through  otir 
democratic  prcesses. 

The  test  we  face  Is  that  of  our  ability  to 
create  a  strong  national  defense;  maintain 
a  sound,  vigorous  economy,  and  establish  a 
positive  forward-looking  foreign  policy.  On 
this  test  rests  the  survival  of  the  American 
people  and  the  free  world. 

This  is  a  time  of  urgency,  and  not  of  com- 
placency. Tills  Is  a  time  for  clear  thinking, 
plain  speaking,  and  sober  truth. 

We  now  are  In  the  midst  of  a  presidential 
campaign  which  may  be  one  of  the  most 
fateful  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Our  system  of  self-government  is  being 
subjected  to  another  trial — a  trial  that 
comes  In  time  of  war  tensions  and  crises. 

Through  processes  designed  by  freemen 
to  preserve  their  freedoms,  we  are  preparing 
to  choose  the  man  who  for  the  next  4  years 
will  lead  thU  Nation,  will  lead  the  free 
world.  In  a  grim  struggle  to  preserve  those 
priceless  liberties  for  which  myriads  of  men 
through  many  centuries  have  fought  and 
died. 

This  Is  a  terrible  responsibility,  not  only 
for  the  man  whom  you  will  elect  In  Novem- 
ber, but  for  the  entire  American  Nation. 
The  next  4  years  may  well  determine  wheth- 
er the  world  shall  have  peace  or  again  en- 
gage in  a  bloody  senseless  war  from  which 
there  can  emerge  no  victor.  Our  actions 
may  determine  whether  the  long  struggle  of 
man  for  freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of 
assembly,  of  freedom  to  worship  the  Al- 
mlghtly  God  in  his  own  way  shall  have  been 
in  vain. 

This  year  of  1952  is  beyond  doubt  one  of 
the  most  fateful  in  all  world  history.  I  do 
not  say  this  as  an  alarmist,  I  say  It  as  a  sim- 
ple fact. 

We  cannot  afford  In  thia  year  of  1952  the 
luxury  of  ordinary  political  campaigns  of 
sugar-coated  political  pills,  of  tempting 
promises  to  lure  a  voting  group,  of  avoiding 
unpleasant  realities.  We  must  look  only  to 
the  main  issue  rather  than  Indulging  in  the 
time-honored  custom  of  making  a  special 
promise  to  each  element  of  our  citizenship 
who  has  a  pocket  full  of  votes. 

Each  American  citizen  has  an  equal  stake 
in  the  main  issue.  It  transcends  In  Impor- 
tance the  special  Interests  of  any  small 
group,  however  powerful.  The  special  In- 
terests of  every  group,  whether  It  be  farmer, 
the  financier,  management,  the  labor  unions, 
the  white-collar  worker,  or  the  retired,  de- 
pend upon  winning  the  main  Issue. 
That  issue  is  the  issue  of  survival. 
The  rights  and  liberties  of  all  our  people 
are  endangered  by  the  powerful  force  of 
Communist  aggression  from  without  and 
by  the  Insidious  and  growing  threat  of  so- 
cialism and  communism  from  within.  To 
summon  the  strength  to  survive  these  dan- 
gers, our  people  must  have  a  rebirth  of  the 
spiritual  life  and  the  simple  faith  and  full- 
ness which  sustained  our  forefathers  through 
other  dark  hours.  We  must  cling  to  the  fun- 
damental Americanism  which  brought  our 
country  to  its  present  greatness.  We  must 
be  on  guard  against  any  trend  toward  so- 
cialism or  communism  which  might  steal 
away — bit  by  bit — our  precious  heritage  of 
individual  rights  and  liberties. 

The  Issues  presented  to  the  American 
people  obscure  the  personality  of  any  candi- 
date. The  question  is.  What  does  the  candi- 
date stand  for?  What  of  his  ability  to  carry 
his  policies  to  success? 

All  respective  candidates  for  President,  and 
the  platforms  of  both  parties,  should  stress 
the  main  issue  before  the  American  people. 
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The  tuual  planlu  and  promisee  to  special 
groups,  which  divert  attention  Irom  the  dan- 
ger confronting  the  Nation,  should  be  rub- 
ordinated  or  done  away  with  completely. 

Let  us  never  forget  there  Is  plenty  of 
elbow  room  within  our  Constitution  and  the 
Bill  of  Rights  for  Americans  to  move  steadily 
ahead  for  the  betterment  of  all  society.  I 
do  not  thlnJc  this  dangerous  period  Is  the 
time  to  strike  out  on  new  adventures  that 
could  lead  this  country  down  the  road  to 
socialism.  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time 
to  bring  to  the  forefront  highly  emotional 
political  Issues  of  doubtful  validity.  I  do 
not  think  that  we.  as  Americans,  can  afford. 
In  the  name  of  ordinary  political  expediency, 
to  permit  our  mlntls  to  be  diverted  from  the 
task  of  strengthening  these  United  States 
militarily  and  economically.  I  do  not  think 
that  those  who  seek  high  public  office  should 
seek  to  lull  tbe  American  people  into  a  false 
sense  of  security. 

We  shall  be  in  mortal  danger  if  we  try 
to  find  a  cheap  security.  There  just  is  no 
such  thing  as  cheap  security. 

We  have,  in  tills  nation,  developed  the 
greatest  civilization  the  world  baa  ever 
known.  Under  our  free  institutions  man 
has  made  more  progress  in  the  last  100  years 
than  he  ever  made  In  any  other  2,000  years. 
Our  freedoms,  our  way  at  life,  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  free  enterprise,  our  respect 
for  the  dignity  of  man  are  worth  protecting. 
They  cannot  be  protected  with  cllchea.  ap- 
pealing campaign  slogans,  and  hopeful  prom- 
ises to  the  taxpayer.  They  can  and  must 
be  protected  by  hard  work  and  a  willlnguess 
to  sacrifice. 

The  first  step  toward  survival,  in  my  opin- 
ion, must  be  to  build  up  strength — strength 
for  peace  and  not  for  war.  Our  Communist 
adversaries  respect  but  one  langtiage — the 
language  of  strength. 

They  who  have  lived  by  the  revolution 
cannot  understand  reason  or  moderation  or 
sanctity  of  tiie  pledged  word.  They  regard 
these  only  as  signs  of  weakness.  But  they 
do  understand  and  they  do  respect  military 
might  and  Industrial  c»p«rtty.  With  our 
might  and  capacity  utilized  to  the  fullest 
we  can  avoid  a  third  workJ  war.  Without  It, 
we  Invite  those  who  are  masters  at  exploit- 
ing weakness  to  fall  upon  us. 

I  hare  been  far  from  satisfied,  as  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Senrlcee  Committee,  with  the 
progress  that  we  have  made  toward  rearma- 
ment. There  has  been  too  much  dragging 
of  feet,  too  much  Indecision,  and  too  much 
waste. 

It  may  not  be  popular  for  a  candidate  for 
President  to  say  that  if  aluminum  is  in 
limited  supply,  then  there  should  be  fewer 
dlshpans  and  more  metal  allocated  for  ]et 
planes.  It  would  be  a  disservice  to  the 
American  people  to  say  otherwise. 

I  think  the  "stretch-outs"  In  o«r  airplane 
procurement  program  have  been  a  dangerous 
mistake  and  I  will  continue  to  tise  every 
power  that  I  command  to  see  that  more 
planes  roll  off  the  assembly  lines.  It  Is  little 
short  at  a  national  disgrace  to  be  outpro- 
duced in  Jet  planes  by  Soviet  BuaaU. 

We  cannot  hope  to  win  the  ookl  war  by 
oxir  present  methods.  Runda  is  stronger 
than  we  are  in  brute  strength.  RUMla  is 
ruthless  where  we  rightly  follow  our  collec- 
tive conscience.  Inflation  and  national 
bankruptcy  are  no  threats  to  a  state  of  slaves. 
Providence  has  given  us  natural  .advantages, 
brains,  a  love  of  liberty,  charity,  and  an 
Instinct  toward  teamwork. 

We  have  prided  ourselves,  and  rightfully 
so.  on  our  tremendous  Industrial  capacity 
and  ovir  genitis  for  production.  We  have 
considered  It  a  great  element  of  strength. 
Yet,  today  we  are  faced  with  the  hxunillatlng 
fact  that  the  Russians  are  outproducing  us 
in  complicated  weapons  of  war. 

Fortunately,  we  still  maintain  our  atomic 
superiority,  but  each  bomb  that  Rusala 
produces  brings  us  closer  to  the  tragedy  of 
world  war  m. 


We  all  should  know  by  this  time  that  the 
Russians  axe  not  backward  In  military 
science.  Their  weapons  are  effective,  as  we 
found  out  In  Korea  at  the  cost  of  thousands 
of  American  lives.  Their  general  staff  is 
efficient  and  skilled  In  military  tactics  and 
Btrateg^y.  Even  their  slave  populations  have 
been  disciplined  and  indoctrinated,  as  wlt- 
neee  the  stand  of  the  North  Korean.s  and 
the  Red  Chinese  in  the  hlUs  aiul  rice  paddles 
of  Korea. 

I  should  like  to  hear  the  reaction  of  our 
boys  on  the  Korean  front  to  a  recent  state- 
ment by  a  general  in  mufti  right  here  in 
Denver  that  we  have  no  more  to  fear  from 
Communist  military  might  than  from  polly- 
wogs  swimming  down  a  muddy  creek. 

That  statement  certainly  contradicts  the 
testimony  that  same  gen«td  gave  before  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman,  and  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member. 

Every  candidate  on  both  tickets  for  the 
Presidency  gropes  for  an  answer  to  the  con- 
stant question  "How  shall  we  bring  the 
costly  and  frustrating  war  tn  Kenyan  to  an 
honorable  conclusion?"  I  have  no  magic 
formua,  but  this  I  do  know:  If  we  attain 
the  same  preponderance  In  Jet  planes  In 
Korea  that  our  enemies  have,  we  would  find 
new  and  more  serious  attention  and  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  Communist  ne- 
gotiators to  get  down  to  cases. 

In  my  opinion,  we  need  to  decide  quickly 
upon  the  types  of  planes  that  are  best  suited 
for  our  purposes,  even  though  they  may  not 
be  as  perfect  as  the  Pentagon  designers 
would  prefer,  and  get  this  aircraft  program 
going  full  speed  ahead.  With  Russia  In  pos- 
session of  both  the  atomic  bomb  and  the 
planes  to  deliver  the  bombs,  we  have  not 
time  to  Indulge  the  lurury  of  delays. 

There  has  iMen  Inexciisable  waste  both 
in  dollars  and  In  manpower  in  our  Military 
Establishment.  Such  waste  must  be  speed- 
ily eliminated.  Congress  can  police,  but  It 
cannot  administer;  Congress  can  appropri- 
ate money,  but  it  cannot  let  contracts.  The 
responsibility  for  seeing  that  the  taxpayer 
gets  100  cents  actual  defense  for  every  dollar 
spent  lies  dlrecUy  with  the  Chief  Executive 
and  his  appointed  subordinates.  I  am  not 
boasting  when  I  say  that  the  days,  the 
weeks  and  the  months  I  have  spent  working 
with  military  and  appropriations  conunlttees 
during  my  19  years  in  the  Senate  has  given 
me  a  grasp  of  this  problem  that  no  other 
candidate  can  equal. 

I  desire  political  favor  as  much  as  any 
candidate,  but  I  cannot  coDsclentiously 
promise  the  American  people  a  quick  and 
easy  road  to  survival. 

I  cannot  promise  any  Immediate  tax  re- 
duction as  much  as  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  do  so.  This  Republican  talk  of  15  per- 
cent tax  reduction  and  a  $40,000,000,000 
budget  Is  completely  unrealistic.  Our 
military  commitment  alone  In  1953  prohibits 
any  such  reduction  unless  those  who  advo- 
cate these  nostrums  would  Imperil  the  arms 
program. 

I  call  upon  the  Senators  and  the  general 
who  have  ux^i'^  these  amazing  proposals  to 
blueprint  th^ni  for  the  American  people.  I. 
for  one.  would  like  to  know  exactly  how  they 
expect  to  perform  these  feats  of  magic. 

Before  we  can  reduce  taxes,  we  must  re- 
arm our  Nation  and  bring  our  budget  into 
balance.  We  have  seen  the  American  dol- 
lar depreciate  from  100  cents  to  53  cents.  We 
cannot  permit  further  depreciation.  The 
best  brake  against  further  inflation  and  dol- 
lar deflation  Is  to  bring  the  Federal  budget 
Into  balance. 

I  believe.  If  there  Is  no  ftirther  worsening 
of  the  International  situation,  that  this  can 
be  accomplished  by  legislation  during  the 
calendar  year  of  1954.  We  shotild  by  that 
time  be  able  to  safely  taper  off  In  oiu^  mili- 
tary spending.    There  cannot  be  any  dras- 


tic cutbacks,  but  the  demand  of  the  armed 
aervlces  for  heavy  equipment,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  planes,  should  by  then  be  reasonably 
well  along. 

This  tapering  off  of  military  requirement* 
plus  savings  that  I  know  can  be  made  in 
nondefense  and  foreign  spending  can  lead 
to  a  balanced  budget. 

I  should  like  to  remind  my  listeners  that 
as  Oovemor  of  Georgia  back  In  the  days  of 
the  depression  which  the  last  Republican 
President  bequeathed  to  the  Nation.  I  re- 
duced the  number  of  State  bureaus  from  117 
to  18.  I  brough  the  budget  Into  balance  and 
I  did  not  Increase  taxes  or  curtail  essential 
services.     I  have  not  lost  that  touch. 

On  the  contrary.  20  years  of  diligent  study 
of  the  Federal  Qovernment  as  United  States 
Senator  has  given  me  the  Insight  Into  that 
vast  and  complex  operation  which  a  Presi- 
dent must  have  to  do  this  same  budget  baU 
anclng  Job  for  the   American   people. 

I  think  we  have  three  Jobs  to  do:  Push 
our  rearmament  program  to  a  speedy  and 
successful  conclusion;  bring  the  budeet  into 
balance  and  then  as  quickly  as  circum.'itances 
will  permit  set  about  obtaining  relief  for 
the  overburdened  American  taxpayer. 

Certainly  we  cannot  Increase  taxes  which 
already  In  many  Instances  have  reached  the 
point  of  diminishing  returns.  And  Just  as 
certainly  we  should  not  undertake  any  new 
and  expensive  Federal  spending  schemes  un- 
til Inflation  has  been  checked  and  taxes  re- 
duced. 

I  should  like  In  the  few  remaining  min- 
utes of  this  Nation-wide  broadcast  to  discuss 
briefly  with  you  the  question  of  American 
foreign  policy.  I  am  sxire  that  the  American 
people  and  our  friends  abroad  must  be  ter- 
ribly confused  by  some  of  the  Repulilican 
statemenu  on  this  subject. 

This  confusion  Is  likely  to  grow  as  the 
Republicans,  who  again  are  demonstrating 
their  genius  for  helping  to  defeat  themselves, 
go  Into  their  national  convention  split  right 
down  the  middle  on  foreign  policy. 

No  candidate  can  at  this  time  come  up  with 
all  the  answers  to  all  the  problems  that  be- 
set us  on  all  parts  of  the  globe  A  candidate 
can.  hovevcr,  outline  in  broad  terms  his 
philosophy  of  foreign  policy.  This  I  propose 
to  do. 

In  my  opinion,  the  backbone  of  any  Amer- 
ican foreign  policy  in  these  perilous  times 
must  be  strength — not  strength  to  Impose 
our  will  upon  a  less  fortunate  nation,  but 
strength  to  be  used  to  see  to  It  that  no  na- 
tion or  groups  of  nations  can  Impose  their 
will  upon  lis.  You  cant  keep  off  a  poorly 
armed  man  with  a  club  by  backing  up  your 
words  with  a  lollipop  stick. 

I  have  spoken  earlier  of  the  necessity  for 
additional  air  strength  In  Korea  If  we  are 
to  bring  that  unhappy  war  to  an  honorable 
conclusion.  I  believe  that  once  we  amass 
thu  strergth  which  we  are  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  maintaining,  without  disrupting 
our  economy,  there  will  be  no  more  Koreas. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  at  all  times  pro- 
tect legitimate  American  self-interest.  This 
can  be  dorc  without  becoming  either  dicta- 
torial or  arbitrary  In  our  relations  with  other 
nations.  We  must  recognize  that  they,  too, 
have  legitimate  rights  and  anplratlons.  They 
in  turn  must  recognize  the  need  for  mutu- 
ality In  »  common  defense  against  the  threat 
of  Communist  aggression. 

We  carmot,  as  some  have  suggested,  build 
a  fortross  America  behind  which  we  can  sit 
smugly  and  let  the  rest  of  the  world  work 
out  Its  ovra  destmy.  This  would  be  the  surest 
and  swiftest  way  to  national  suicide.  We 
cannot,  In  this  twentieth  century,  sit  back 
in  Isoiutlon  and  hope  to  stu-vive  in  a  friend- 
less world. 

We  can  help  the  free  peoples  of  this  world 
and  they  can  help  us.  But,  we  cannot  permit 
them  tc  become  utterly  dependent  upon  us, 
for  that  would  be  as  dangerous  to  our  se- 
curity as  to  give  them  no  aid  at  alL 
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The  time  has  come — in  fact  It  Is  long  over- 
«fue — to  reexamine  our  entire  foreign  spend- 
ing program.  I  propose  to  do  this  imme- 
diately upon  taking  office  with  the  sole  ob- 
jective of  making  our  assistance  more  effec- 
tive and.  at  the  same  time,  reducing  it  In 
amount.  I  do  not  believe  these  objectives  to 
be  Incompatible. 

I  am  opposed  to  sending  dollars  abroad  Just 
for  the  sake  of  spending  them.  Nor  do  I  be- 
lieve In  financing  a  dam  or  building  a  fac- 
tory Just  because  someone  thinks  it  would 
create  good  will.  We  cannot  buy  friendship 
With  dollars. 

We  can.  however,  by  resourceful  leadership, 
a  sympathetic  regard  for  the  problems  of 
others  and  a  Judlcloxis  spending  of  a  limited 
amount  of  dollars,  create  the  unified  strength 
that  the  free  nations  of  this  world  must  have 
If  they  are  to  remain  free. 

We  can  provide  the  so-called  backward 
nations  with  technical  assistance  in  many 
fields  which  will,  through  their  own  efforts, 
bring  to  their  p>eople  more  of  the  necessities 
of  life. 

We  csn.  if  we  will  only  make  the  effort,  do 
a  much  better  Job  of  public  relations  abroad. 
The  Russians  today  show  far  more  Interest 
in  what  the  Chinese  coolie,  the  English  busi- 
nessman and  the  Danish  farmer  are  think- 
ing about  than  we  do.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Kremlin  will  make  no  major  aggressive 
move  until  they  are  certain  that  world  opin- 
ion Is  In  their  favor.  We  must  not  permit 
that  to  happen. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Atlantic  Pact,  the  North 
American  Treaty  Organization,  the  mutual 
programs  of  our  own  Hemisphere  and  those 
in  other  areas  working  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations  are  vital  to  our 
security.  I  should  like  to  see  them  strength- 
ened. In  the  Americas  I  feel  that  we  need  a 
rebirth  of  the  good-neighbor  policy  enun- 
ciated by  that  great  Democratic  President. 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

We  should  not  become  impatient  because 
the  United  Nations  Organization  has  not 
been  able  to  solve  the  grave  problems  of 
today.  The  evolution  of  International  un- 
derstanding Is  slow  at  best.  Many  genera- 
tions have  sought  the  formula  for  perma- 
nent peace  without  success.  I  freely  agree 
that  at  times  the  United  Nations  has  seemed 
to  be  impotent  to  deal  with  great  crises. 
But  tnis  Is  no  reason  why  we  should  relent 
In  oirr  efforts  to  make  it  a  strong,  respect- 
able Instrument  for  peace. 

The  United  Nations  does  provide  a  world 
forum — a  forum  where  nations  powerful  and 
weak,  backward  and  highly  developed,  can 
send  their  representatives  to  sit  down  to- 
gether and  discuss  world  problems.  The 
mere  fact  that  we  have  such  an  International 
agency  Is  a  mighty  factor  for  peace.  Even 
though  some  of  the  participants  do  not  come 
In  good  faith  to  try  to  reach  a  solution 
tiirough  honest  discussion  and  debate,  the 
United  Nations  does  provide  a  powerful  me- 
dium for  Influencing  world  opinion.  The 
fact  that  the  Russians,  who  have  no  re- 
spect for  their  written  word,  came  back  Into 
the  United  Nations  after  they  had  abandoned 
it.  shows  how  much  they  recognize  the  power 
of  world  opinion. 

This  exchange  of  views,  this  common  in- 
terest In  avoiding  war.  this  clearing  house 
for  varying  opinions,  constitute  a  great 
achievement  In  mankind's  quest  for  an  or- 
derly and  peaceful  world.  We  can  have  this 
peaceful  and  orderly  world  If  we  In  Amer- 
ica will  take  the  necessary  steps  and  make 
the  necessary  sacrifices. 

Great  empires  have  fallen  In  the  past  be- 
cause their  people  carelessly  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  threats  to  their  liberties  and  to 
protect  thenwelves  against  them. 

This  need  not  happen  to  America.  It  must 
not  happ>en  to  America. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  speak 
to  you  for  this  brief  period  tonight.  Good- 
hlght  and  God  bless  you. 


Firestone  Tire  &  Robber  Co. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  ELSTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend for  the  consideration  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  others  who  have 
faith  In  our  private-enterprise  system, 
the  r^narks  of  my  able  colleague  from 
Ohio.  Mr.  Ayres,  which  appeared  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  27.  In 
this  statement  to  the  House,  Mr.  Ayres 
graphically  described  the  accomplish- 
ments of  one  of  America's  great  private 
corporations,  the  Firestone  Tire  L 
Rubber  Co.,  in  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
It  is  not  merely  a  recital  of  the  com- 
pany's record  In  the  field  of  production, 
but  It  is  a  story  of  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  way  of  building  up  friendly 
relations  in  one  of  the  undevelop>ed  areas 
of  the  world  by  making  the  right  kind  of 
approach.  What  the  Firestone  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co.  accomplished  in  Liberia  was 
entirely  without  Government  aid.  No 
regimentation  of  the  Liberian  people  was 
Involved,  nor  were  any  socialistic  plans 
imposed  upon  them.  It  is  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  what  can  come  about  when  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  permitted  to  function 
without  Government  interference.  I 
particularly  recommend  the  reading  of 
Mr.  Ayres'  remarks  to  those  who  feel 
that  the  socialistic  planners  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  have  the  only  answers 
to  our  world  problems.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  to  be  commended  for  calling 
this  matter  to  the  attention  of  Congress, 
and  the  Firestone  Tire  L  Rubber  Co.  is  to 
be  congratulated  upon  its  achievement. 


Tbe  Record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THB  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "It's  Your  Congress,"  written  by 
Bruce  Barton  and  published  in  the 
Washington  Sunday  Star  of  June  29. 
1952.  In  his  article,  Mr.  Barton  takes 
up  the  cudgels  for  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress and  points  out,  as  many  people 
have  pointed  out  before,  some  of  the  fine 
accomplishments  of  that  Congress.  I 
think  the  article  is  worthy  of  consider- 
ation, and  I  hope  it  will  be  widely  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It's  Yotm  CoNcaksa 
(By  Bruce  Barton) 

In  his  1948  campaign  for  reelection.  Presi- 
dent Trvunan  went  up  and  down  the  country 
denouncing  the  Eightieth  Congress — Repub- 
lican controUed — as  the  "do-nothing  con- 
gress." 


The  truth  is  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
had  one  of  the  best  records  In  our  whole 
history.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  high  spots  as 
given  to  me  by  my  friend.  Lxsuz  C.  AaxNDS, 
Republican  whip  of  the  Bouse: 

"The  Eightieth  Congress  went  In  strong  for 
rearmament,  voting  funds  for  a  70-group  Air 
Force.  Truman  arbitrarily  froze  the  funds, 
reducing  the  group  from  70  to  48. 

"It  cut  taxes  by  nearly  five  billions  a  year, 
the  first  tax  reduction  In  a  generation. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  the  savings  went  to 
people  earning  less  than  95,000. 

"It  cut  six  billlonB  out  of  Truman's  budget; 
paid  off  seven  billions  of  the  national  debt — 
the  first  reduction  in  17  years — and  left 
eight  and  a  half  bUiion  surplus  in  the  Treas- 
ury. 

"It  began  the  exposure  of  Communists  In 
the  Government,  including  Alger  Hiss.  In 
this  patriotic  effort  It  had  no  help  from  the 
Chief  Executive;  he  called  the  Investigation 
a  red  herring. 

"It  restored  balance  to  the  labor  situation 
by  passing  tie  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  Tru- 
man had  been  willing  to  Invoke  the  law's 
machinery,  the  Nation  would  have  been  saved 
many  strikes  and  bUlions  of  dollars. 

"It  revised  the  farmers'  price  supports  and 
made  the  farm  program  permanent. 

"It  doubled  housing  construction. 

"Its  term  saw  national  employment  and 
Income  at  a  record  high." 

P.  D.  R.  Invented  the  technique  of  deal- 
ing with  Congress  on  the  basis  of  "heads  I 
win,  tails  you  lose."  If  any  policy  or  piece 
of  legislation  turned  out  well,  he  took  the 
credit;  If  badly,  that  was  Congress"  fault. 
Truman  has  followed  suit. 

The  result  has  been  a  great  disservice  to 
the  Nation.  For  Congress  is  the  earner- 
stone  of  our  liberties. 

Keep  this  Important  fact  In  mind  when 
you  are  deciding  for  whom  you  will  vote  this 
fall.  Vote  for  a  man  who  respects  Congress 
and  win  be  as  jealous  for  the  preservation  of 
Its  constitutional  rights  as  for  those  of  the 
Presidency. 

It's  your  Congress.  Your  protection 
against  the  two  evils  we  have  reason  to  fear 
most — despotism  on  the  one  hand,  and  so- 
cialism (which  can  so  readily  become  com- 
munism) on  the  other. 


We  Apologise 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30, 1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORO.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Daily  Press,  St.  Marys.  Pa.,  of 
June  27.  1952 : 

Wx  Afologizx 

What  kind  of  a  Nation  have  we  become 
when  Dean  Acheson,  acting  as  otir  spokes- 
man, apologizes  to  the  British  Parliament 
because  England  had  not  been  told  the 
American  Air  Force  in  Korea  was  going  to 
blast  Chinese  hydroelectric  plants. 

We  have  to  be  pretty  smaU  potatoes  when 
this  land  of  ours,  furnishing  00  percent  of 
the  manpower  in  Korea,  suffering  90  per- 
cent of  the  war's  casualties,  has  to  get  the 
"go  ahead"  signal  from  any  allied  power. 

But  Dean  Acheson,  striped  pants  and  all. 
With  his  closely-clipped  moustache,  and  hU 
abject  personality,  is  Just  tbe  boy  to  do  tha 
apologizing. 

He's  molded  to  perfection  for  tbat  job. 
Lacking  the  backbone  to  condemn  hli  for- 
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mer  iMOciAte.  Alger  HIM.  b«  Is  the  light 
tTpe  to  crawl  on  his  knees  to  a  foreign 
power. 

Clement  Attlee  who  came  to  this  country 
3  years  ago.  hat  In  hand,  begging  for  $4,000.- 
000.000  to  save  England  from  going  down  the 
drain  pipe,  la  the  man  who  raised  his  voice 
loudest  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons  this  week 
against  the  bombing  Incident,  voicing  the 
opinion  of  the  Laborltes  that  such  auacks 
might  proToke  the  Chinese  Communists  with 
whom  England  Is  atlU  carrying  on  a  profita- 
ble trade. 

Mr.  Attlee  and  his  colleagues  quickly  for- 
get what  the  man  In  the  long,  white  whis- 
kers did  for  his  nation  when  things  were 
tougfc  In  World  War  I.  World  War  U  and  In 
the  period  that  followed  each  of  those  con- 
fllcta. 

And  we  cannot  forget  lir.  Attlee  and  his 
coworkers  pUyed  no  small  ptJX  In  the  dis- 
missal of  General  MacArthtir  as  far  eastern 
commander  because  he  believed  the  sole 
objective  In  war  U  to  win  as  qxUckly  as  pos- 
sible. 

PoUowlng  that  thesis  he  was  prepared  to 
carry  an  offensive  war  beyond  the  Yalu  River 
border  Into  the  heart  of  Manchuria. 

That  Idea,  however,  met  violent  objection 
In  Lonfion  where  the  British  motto  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual"  was  being  carried  on  with  an 
enemy  power. 

Becaiue  MacArthur  persisted  In  following 
a  course  that  could  conceivably  have  ended 
the  war  In  1951.  he  ran  afoul  of  the  British 
mode  of  thought  that  wanted  the  war  con- 
tained below  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
England  did  not  want  to  be  dragged  Into  any 
war  north  of  that  point  or  Into  Manchuria  for 
fear  of  embarrassing  the  Communist  regime 
she  recognized  2  years  ago  In  Pelplng  and 
with  which  she  wants  to  remain  on  friendly 
trading  terms. 

When  word  drifted  back  to  United  States, 
Mr.  Acheson  formally  apologized  to  200  mem- 
bers of  the  British  Parliament.  Blood  pres- 
auies  started  mounting  In  Washington  with 
a  demand  he  tell  Congress  why  be  took  such 
•  servile,  knee-bending  attitude. 

United  States  is  dealing  witb  no  common 
enemy  In  Korea,  one  that  recognizes  nothing 
but  force.  Trickery  has  been  developed  to 
an  art  with  the  Reds.  They  set  a  trap  for 
the  U.  N.  last  June  when  Jacob  MalUc,  Soviet 
spokesman  at  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly,  dropped  truce  hints  as  emanating 
from  North  Korea. 

During  the  fruitless  months  that  have 
passed,  the  conunon  enemy  that  would  have 
been  destroyed  by  MacArthur,  has  t>een  en- 
abled to  rebuild  Its  shattered  military  power 
and  become  a  most  formld::ble  foe. 

Her  hydro  plants  along  the  Talu  River  were 
furnishing  power  to  factories  turning  out 
weapons  of  war  to  be  used  against  Allied 
troops.  Therefore  they  became  prime  mili- 
tary targets. 

The  wonder  Is  they  were  not  destroyed 
befpre.  But  now  that  the  step  has  been 
taken,  we  need  apologize  to  no  nation  for 
taking  steps  to  cripple  the  enemy's  power 
facilities. 

Put  Acheson  In  a  soldier's  uniform,  stick 
him  on  the  Korean  front,  then  see  If  he'd 
apologize  to  Great  Britain  for  hitting  the 
enemy  with  everything  at  his  command. 


Great  Britain  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

OF  iiASSACHTJsrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  timely  editorial  from  the 
Chelsea  Record,  Chelsea,  Mass.,  Friday. 
Jime  27.  1952: 

Ye  Gods.  What  Next? 

Britain  doesn't  like  It  because  we  didn't 
let  her  know  that  we  were  going  to  send 
some  planes  on  a  bombing  mission  in  Korea 
and  knock  out  some  hydroelectric-power 
stations.  The  pilots  did  an  excellent  Job. 
probably  one  of  the  best  of  the  war. 

And  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  apol- 
ogizes for  doing  this. 

Wbat  could  be  more  ridiculous? 

Is  England  an  aRy  or  is  she  turning  against 
us? 

Is  England  carrying  its  share  of  the  load 
In  Korea? 

The  United  States  has  had  more  men 
killed  In  Korea  than  England  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  United  Nations  countries  have 
assigned  to  this  military  mess. 

Are  we  men  or  mice?  We  are  mice  in  this 
instance,  and  we  have  lost  more  prestige 
and  standing,  not  only  with  England  but 
with  everybody  else  In  the  world  of  nations. 

Instead  of  offering  England  an  apology 
for  blasting  the  enemy  that  Is  killing  off 
our  youth,  we  should  have  sent  a  strong 
demand  to  that  nation  to  get  into  the  fight- 
ing in  Korea  to  the  extent  that  we  have  t)een 
doing  for  them. 

No  wonder  so  many  honest-to-God  Ameri- 
cans want  a  complete  change  and  shake-up 
In  our  Government. 


Clyde  Aitckison's  Career 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKJ 
Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Clyde  B. 
Altchison.  who  has  served  for  35  years 
on  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
and  who  recently  retired,  has  performed 
an  outstanding  service  on  this  very  im- 
portant agency  of  our  Government.  Be- 
fore being  appointed  to  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  he  served  on 
the  Oregon  Railroad  Commission  and 
through  a  long  and  busy  life  has  been  a 
deep  student  of  transportation  prob- 
lems. 

There  appeared  in  the  Oregonlan  In 
its  issue  of  June  25  an  editorial  dls.- 
ciissing  the  most  Interesting  career  of 
Mr.  Altchison's,  which  I  Include  as  part 
of  these  remarlcs: 

Cltdx  ArrcHisoN's  Career 
The  retirement  of  Clyde  B.  Altchison.  of 
Portland,  as  a  member  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  after  35  years  of  distin- 
guished service,  may  be  cause  for  regret 
throughout  the  West.  He  Is  probably  the 
best-Informed  man  in  the  Nation  on  western 
freight-rate  structures.  Is  noted  for  his  Judi- 
cial approach  to  the  complex  transportation 
problems  which  come  before  the  Commission, 
and  at  77  has  lost  none  of  his  vigor  with 
which  he  started  In  public  life  on  the  old 
Oregon  Railroad  Commission. 

We  have  Just  seen  a  copy  of  President  Tru- 
man's letter  to  Mr.  Altchison.  notifying  him 
Of  the  appointment  of  his  successor,  an  In- 
diana lawyer,  M.  L.  ElUott.  Mr.  Altchison 
served  for  2  years  beyond  expiration  of  his 
regular  term,  and  Mr.  Truman  thanked  him 
for  It  and  for  his  long  service  record  since  his 
appointment  by  President  Wilson  In  1917. 
But  the  President  said  nothing  of  the  quality 
of  Mr.  Altchison's  work;  he  merely  stressed 


the  length  of  time  he  had  been  In  office,  n 
was,  In  our  opinion,  a  rather  cavalier  dis- 
missal of  a  man  whose  record  has  been  out- 
standing. The  letter  did  not  arrive  until 
after  Mr.  Elliott's  name  bad  been  sent  to  the 
Senate,  and  word  of  Mr.  Altchison's  dismissal 
had  come  back  to  the  ICC  ofllce. 

Portland  and  other  chambers  of  commerce 
made  a  determined  fight  to  have  Mr.  Altchi- 
son reappointed,  but  the  President  would  not 
listen.  Now  the  west  coast  is  demanding  ap- 
pointment of  a  Pacific  seaboard  member, 
perferably  with  water -transportation  experi- 
ence, as  the  next  member  of  the  Board — an- 
other recent  appointee  being  from  New  Eng- 
land. A  committee  formed  a  year  ago  for 
this  purpose  Is  urging  the  selection  of  Harold 
B.  Anderson,  of  San  Francisco.  Pacific  coast 
director  of  the  ICC  Bureau  of  Water  Carriers. 

President  Truman  wished  for  Mr.  Altchison 
"many  hours  In  which  you  will  be  free  to  re- 
lax in  whatever  way  brings  you  the  most  con- 
tentment."  Word  from  Mr.  Altchison.  which 
typifies  his  record  in  Government,  is  that 
•ni  do  nothing  of  the  kind.'"  The  West 
needs  his  counsel  In  its  long  struggle  for  fair 
treatment  in  transporta'.ion. 


Wkat  Are  We  Fifhtiiif  For? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  Nrw  jzMstr 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  suffer- 
ing 110,000  battle  casualties,  billloris  of 
dollars,  and  upsetting  the  country's 
economy  generally,  the  American  people 
are  now  learning  the  true  nature  of  the 
so-called  democracy  in  South  Korea. 
After  observing  Syngman  Rhee's  faithful 
imitation  of  the  Hitler-Stalin  autocracy, 
they  are  entitled  to  ask.  "What  are  we 
fighting  for?" 

I  hope  the  Members  will  read  the  edi- 
torial in  the  Atlantic  City  Press,  entitled 
"Rhee's  Attitude  Autocratic."  wliich  Is 
appended: 

Rrcx's  AriiiL'UK  ArrocaATic 

United  Nations  statesmen  and  military 
leaders  may  be  baffled  as  to  what  to  expect 
next,  both  in  the  truce  talks  and  on  the 
battlefield  in  Korea.  These  matters,  to  put 
it  mildly,  are  not  wholly  In  their  hands. 
But  the  U.  N.  need  not  be  so  puzzled  about 
the  course  of  Internal  ailairs  In  Korea. 

They  are  in  dismal  shape.  President  Syng- 
man Rhee  of  South  Korea,  who  is  supposed 
to  be  the  leader  of  a  republic.  Is  behaving 
like  a  dictator.  Only  the  thinnest  veneer 
of  democratic  form  covers  his  arrogantly  un- 
democratic performance. 

Recently  supporters  of  Rhee  In  the  Korean 
National  Assembly  Jammed  through  a  reso- 
lution by  a  vote  of  61  to  0,  extending  the 
President's  term  untU  a  successor  is  elected 
and  shall  take  office.  Apparently  that  new 
means  August  15,  since  a  subsequent  resolu- 
tion fixed  that  date  for  an  election. 

But  the  Korean  Constitution  requires  that 
the  President  be  elected  30  days  before  the 
current  term  expires,  which  means  balloting 
should  have  taken  place  June  24.  Rhee  is 
thus  setting  aside  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution to  suit  his  own  purposes.  What  h» 
does  once,  he  may  do  again. 

Where  was  Rhee's  opposition  in  the  As- 
sembly question?  Thirty-seven  opponents 
were  present  but  choee  not  to  vote.  Sleven 
are  In  jail,  put  there  by  Rhee.  Another  74 
simply  strayed  away. 
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This  Aaaenably  actloa  was  the  climax  of 
&hee  8  growing  edart  to  smulT  out  his  oppoal- 
Uun  and  keep  a  BtrmngMiQid  on  tht  "free" 
Kiorean  Oo^enmwnt.  Only  aharp  protasta 
tratn  the  Unltad  States  p^e^'ea«ed  bim  from 
jaUUtc  other  AsBembly  membars  In  whol*- 
•aie  faahion. 

As  It  is,  he  has  "^■■ip'il  a  rlfld  cenaor- 
ship  on  the  oountiy.  even  barring  the  Voice 
of  Aiaarica  because  b«  aeeoM  It  unfriendly. 

Tike  path  of  wlKkwi  for  tfae  U.  N.  In  this 
aituaUoo  U  not  eaey  to  dtaoem.  Korea  sadly 
lacks  developing  tea^ershlp  which  might  be 
grouoted  and  sponaored  to  replace  Rtiee's 
reactionary  govertunent. 

A  counUy  oppreaaed  for  decades  by  a  for- 
eign foe.  as  the  Koraaa  zaaUon  was  by  Japan, 
cannot  auddooly  «ina«e  txom  slavary  with 
full-blown,  well-traliMd  leadnis 

For  the  short  run.  about  aU  the  United 
Statas  and  other  U  M.  powers  can  do  Is  aaert 
more  {H-e&sure  oa  Rhee  to  allow  normal  elec- 
tive prucaases  to  operate  in  Kurea.  Any  fur- 
ther demoustxatlons  of  autocratic  behavior 
would  carry  with  tham  the  dai^er  of  mount- 
Log  lotemaJ  stresses  and  a  possihte  poUtteal 
explosion  in  South  Korea. 

And  where  would  be  the  noble  pxirpoee 
In  a  war  foiight  to  save  South  Korea  against 
Communist  tyranny.  If  It  were  merely  to 
preserve  that  land  for  the  uninhibited  ex- 
ercise of  anotber  klad  of  tyranny? 

Everywhere  in  the  world,  men  with  a.s- 
plratlons  toward  freedom  would  look  upon 
such  a  war  with  thorough  ekeytlcism. 

It  Is  our  sincere  pnrpose  to  stay  out  of 
other  oounu-les'  lB«aroai  afSaiia.  But  we 
cannot  sU  quietly  by  wkSe  a  nattan  we  are 
defending  against  alawary  begins  employ- 
ing some  of  the  very  devioes  of  slavery  we 
are  combatting. 


Tb«  Our  Call 


SXTENSIQN  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  MELVIN  PRfCC 

fJT  nXBfOTS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATrVES 
Monday.  June  30,  19S2 

Mr  PRICB.  Mr.  Spwiker.  under  \cvre 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
herewith  Include  an  editoiial  from  the 
June  27.  U&2.  Is&ue  of  the  Boston  Post 
eQUtled  'Tb€  Ciemx  CiOL" 
THc  Ci4Bsa  CatA 

When  Omeral  Blsenhowrr  was  first  ap- 
proached some  months  ago  as  to  whether  he 
wouW  be  a  ca-ntfMate  for  the  Presldentry.  be 
awnonnced  that  he  wonM  respond  only  to  a 
"rtear  call"  frwn  the  people  of  the  United 
Btatee  and  that  he  wDUld  not  make  any 
effort  to  campaign  for  the  Job.  Now  the 
headlines  announce  that  he  te  going  to  Chi- 
cago to  press  hte  fight  for  the  nomination 
and  will  meet  the  delegates  there  after  a 
■trategy  seaslon. 

In  a  word,  he  win  fight  tooth  and  nail  for 
the  nomination  along  the  old  Knee  of  the 
proTesslonal  poiltlrlan.  In  fact,  he  and  his 
supporters  have  been  doing  Juat  that  all 
along  for  serenU  months,  with  the  reeult 
that  the  Wttereet  fight  has  drTel<Tped  In  the 
Republican  party  since  "Tpddy"  Rooeerelt 
set  out  to  win  the  nomination  ttora  Senator 
Taft's  father.  WiUiam  Howard  TaXt.  in  1012. 
A_  a  result  of  that  bitter  hghl  over  the  seat- 
leg  of  delegates,  the  Oenkocratic  nominee. 
W^»drow  Wiiaon.  won  ti»e  elaction  In  a  walk. 

In  atioLher  headline  we  note  that  the  raok- 
Ing  BepubUcau  fctrei^n  affairs  spokeuoan  in 
Coogresa,  Senator  Wa.ET.  Is  urging  the  Be- 
pubilcan  Party  to  endcvse  la  Ita  larihnoming 
platform  the  Ttuman  adniinistratlon  poilctee 
In  Europe.     In   the  event  ol  a  Bepuhltoaa 


▼*ctory  this  year  Senator  Wix.rT  would  be- 
come chairman  of  the  powerful  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  If  than  this  pow- 
arful  Bepubllcan  figure  want*  to  endorae  tha 
Truman  policies  In  Burope,  Is  he  not  pulling 
the  rug  from  tmder  any  Bepublican  candi- 
date's feet  who  wants  to  make  the  Itoman 
policy  an  Issue  In  the  campaign?  In  atUl 
anotlMr  headline  we  find  TArr  aaylng  that 
he  agrees  with  Dee,  and  tbat  there  Is  no  basic 
dtflcrenoes  between  the  candidates.  Wbat  la 
aU  the  huUabaloo  about  «hen?  Is  the  only 
Issue  at  stake  between  the  two  Republican 
candidates  the  question  of  the  oonteet«d  del- 
egates from  T^xas,  which  the  Elsenhower 
foroes  are  declaring  the  Taft  organlxatlcn 
is  stealing? 

Meanwhile  the  Democratic  leaders  can 
fairly  appnilse  the  situation  at  preaent  In 
this  way.  Tast,  "the  man  who  oouldn*t  win," 
Is  stin  out  in  front  of  Elsenhower,  "the  man 
who  would  sweep  the  oountry."  Obvlooaly 
Elsenhower  Is  not  nearly  so  strong  as  It  waa 
asauraed  he  was.  and  from  all  Indications  he 
Is  slipping  rather  than  gaining  ground.  Even 
If  he  wins  the  nomination.  It  Is  clear  that 
be  has  not  set  the  oountry  on  fire.  His  Ill- 
Judged  Btateniente  and  the  platitudinous 
character  of  hte  speeches  are  not  winning  any 
votes  for  him  from  the  big  so-called  Inde- 
pendent *ote  which  even  his  most  ardent 
Hzpporters  admit  he  must  draw  upon  to 
beat  his  Democratic  opponent.  That  Demo- 
cratic opponent  will  go  before  the  oountry 
with  the  strongest  argument  any  candidate 
can  bare — ^that  la,  the  abounding  prosperity 
of  the  country.  Al  Smith's  famous  state- 
ment Stan  stands,  that  the  people  dont  shoot 
Santa  Clans  Just  before  Chrlstmaa 


Tke  SpiBfafa  Award 

EXTENSION  OF  RBMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

or  irxw  jicaaxrT 
IN  1HS  HODBE  QP  SEFBESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speakpr.  by  leave  of 
the  House.  I  am  inciuding  in  the  Cok- 
OMnaetoMAL  ftxoout  the  speech  made  by 
tth*  fentkman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case)  at  the  forty-third  annual  confer- 
ence of  the  NAACP,  at  Oklahoma  City. 
on  June  27,  1952.  at  which  time  Repre- 
sentatlre  Case  presented  the  Splngam 
award: 

SncsaKs    bt    Bom.    Ci^rroao    P.    Cask,    or 

KCW    JCBSET.     OM     PaaSKMTATIOM      (POSTBTJ- 
MOOSLT)     or   THB    SnXAAaif    AWASB   ST    THE 

FoarT-nnaB  Annual  CoMFnEMca  or  thb 
MAACP,  Oklahoma  Citt,  Oku,  Jvnrn  27. 

1952 — Mas.     Rosa     Moore     Receivh*    tot 
Award   ros  Her  Son,  tus,  I^tk  Uarst   T. 

Moore 

I  doubt  that  I  ahall  ever  understand  why 
I  should  have  been  thought  worthy  of  tba 
task  which  is  mine  this  evening.  I  am  pro- 
foundly conscious  of  the  honor  which  it  rep- 
reseots  and  deeply  touched  that  the  aaaocta- 
Uon  for  which  I  have  sucb  great  regard 
ahould  cfaoose  aye  to  perform  It.  Bat  above 
ail  I  am  most  humble  in  the  reallaatlcm  at 
the  alight  value  any  ^orts  of  mine  have  had 
In  the  cause  in  which  the  award  Is  given. 
And  the  feehng  of  unvorthlaees  *<»"'mmfm 
almost  unbearable  when  I  contrast  my  life 
and  efforts  witii  the  life,  efforts,  and  final 
sacri^ce  of  bim  to  whom  this  poathumou* 
p^-esentatlou  Is  made. 

Nor  are  my  feelings  allayed  by  the  abUlCy 
to  declare  tnat  the  aflorU  of  all.  worUty  and 
unworthy  alike,  have  produoad  during  this 
pact  year  ■Icniflcant  advanoafc  la  tbe  field  at 


dvU  rights  or  in  the  place  ot  the  Negro  In 
Amerloaa  life.  Unfortonately,  the  past 
year  has  Boi  marked  any  outstanding 
advances. 

Aa  the  report  made  by  your  assodatkja 
In  cooperation  with  the  Amerloaa  Jewlsli 
Congress  clearly  brings  out,  the  year  behind 
Ui  has,  for  a  number  of  reaaoas,  failed  to 
record  the  ooni^lnuatlon  of  the  subatantlal 
progress  made  during  the  immedtete  postwar 
yeant.  Tbis  Is  true  In  the  field  of  National 
and  State  legislation,  court  dedsicms.  aad 
encutlve  action.  It  Is  tnie  ate)  inacrfar  as 
the  public,  outside  goremnwDt,  Is  con- 
oeiued. 

In  a  way  it  Is  somberly  fitting  that  In  this 
year  in  which  shcrt-term  gains  have  been  so 
meager  the  award  by  your  association  for 
the  hlglMst  achievement  ot  an  Anwrican 
Megro  should  be  given  to  one  whose  lUdot^ 
devotion  to  the  cause  was  during  this  year 
cUmazad  by  lils  aasBaslnatURi. 

It  Is  Indeed  dlOcoIt,  as  we  siu-vey  the  re- 
orat  past  and  look  toward  the  Immediate 
future,  to  keep  our  confidence  in  the  uIU- 
mate  suooees  of  the  cause.  Violence,  apathy 
and  setbacks  at  home  are  matched  by  ret- 
rogression in  the  world  beyond  our  borders. 
The  seething  troubles  in  South  Africa  are 
only  the  most  oonsplcoous  exsusapl^. 

But  we  must  not  lose  heart.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  problems  with  which  we  are 
concerned  have  existed  for  more  than  a  day 
and  that  the  solution  must  likewise  take 
longer  than  a  day. 

We  are  all  too  prone  to  overwelgh  the  sig- 
nificance of  day-to-day  events  and  short- 
term  developments.  The  sensational  is  news, 
of  course,  and  particularly  the  sensatlonia 
■which  has  unhappy  or  tragic  overtones.  The 
broad  undercurrent  and  the  sweep  of  history 
are  hard  to  catch  from  reading  or  listening  to 
dally  reports  of  the  news. 

But  the  undercurrent  does  flow  strongly 
and  the  sweep  of  history  exists.  And  both 
are  working  In  our  favor. 

I  say  tLls  not  only  because  It  must  be 
true  If  there  Is  to  be  any  hope  Tor  humaa 
aurvlval  or  for  the  survival  of  our  civiliza- 
tion. I  say  so  because  I  know  it  Is  true  from 
my  own  ejq>erlence  and  observation. 

Our  basic  institutions  are  the  home,  tbe 
church  and  the  school.  Upon  these,  far 
more  tlian  upon  any  govaronkental  institu- 
tions, statutes,  or  constitutional  guarantees. 
depend  our  freedom  and  our  :'utui«.  For  by 
them  are  ahaped  the  hearts  c>f  men.  Judge 
Learned  Hand  expressed  this  truth  witb 
moving  eloquence  in  ills  first  I  Am  Aa 
Ajnerlcan  Day  speech  In  Central  Park  ob 
May  ai,  1944.  whjn  he  said.  "Liberty  Ues  la 
the  hearts  ot  man  and  women;  whec  it  dies 
there,  no  oonstltution,  no  law.  no  court  caa 
save  it;  no  constitution,  no  law.  no  court  can 
even  do  much  to  help  it."  And  ao,  in  tlie 
longer  view,  what  happens  in  the  family.  In 
the  church  and  In  the  schools  Is  of  far 
greater  slgnlllcaoce  than  anything  else.  And 
here  we  have  made  progress 

In  tbe  schools  I  believe  our  progress  has 
been  most  marked.  I  do  not  refer  now  to 
the  gradual  elimination,  at  least  in  our 
northern  States,  at  segregated  schools. 
tliough  that  is.  of  course.  Important.  I 
refer  to  the  Instruction  In.  and  tbe  working 
application  at,  the  basic  Judao-Christlan 
ethic  of  the  mnate  worth  of  the  individual 
and  the  Inherent  and  equal  dignity  of  every 
man  as  tlie  son  of  Ood.  Your  children  and 
mine  are  getting  this  instmction.  aArmative- 
ly  and  effectively,  and  in  their  daily  school 
lives  are  applying  its  prlncipiea.  In  my  own 
school  gencratlao,  there  was  no  organiaed 
eSort  at  instruction  in  these  matsecs.  and 
far  too  often  the  sttltttdes  of  our  tcacti- 
ers  and  the  atmospbere  ct  our  schools  set 
us  in  quite  th     wrong  dlrectioa. 

The  wiioleaaine  eOect  al  modern  schools 
on  the  youngsters  of  today  is  easily  —eii. 
That  much  of  it  rubs  off  on  exposure  to  an 
oirtstrie  world  wiiase  currcat  astiasdas  uor 
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fortunately  are  still  far  from  perfect  cannot 
be  denied.  But.  aa  succeeding  generations 
of  school  children  enter  the  everyday  world 
with  this  background,  the  level  of  current 
thinking  and  action  In  this  field  la  bound 
to  Improve. 

And  In  our  churches,  too,  there  la  In- 
creaalng  evidence  of  their  deeper  under- 
standing of  their  mission  to  translate  into 
living  practice  the  admonition  of  St.  Paul 
to  the  Colosslans  to  "put  on  the  new  man. 
which  is  renewed  in  knowledge  after  the 
Image  of  Him  that  created  him;  where  there 
Is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
uncircumclsion.  Barbarian.  Scythian,  bond 
nor  free." 

Truly,  we  have  come  a  great  distance  from 
the  days  wlien  as  a  matter  of  course  our 
Churches  were  built  with  separated  balconies. 
acc3ssible  only  by  their  separate  outside 
■talrs.  ITils  Is  not  to  deny  that  we  have 
still  much  distance  to  go  in  our  religious 
Institutions.  But  the  spirit  is  stirring  with- 
in them  I  believe  more  strongly  than  ever 
before  and  If  this  latent  moral  force  can 
be  thoroughly  awakened.  It  will  bring  about 
most  spectacular,  even  revolutionary,  im- 
provement in  our  basic  attitudes  in  the 
years  which   lie   immediately   ahead. 

Of  our  three  basic  institutions  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  family  lags  fxirthest  be- 
hind. Yet.  even  here  it  Is  my  own  observa- 
tion that  of  the  families  which  I  have  closely 
watched  a  marked  Improvement  has  oc- 
curred from  the  previous  generation  to  the 
present. 

Yes,  we  can  take  courage  from  the  longer 
▼lew.  We  have  made  real  progress  toward 
our  goa..  But  recent  evidence,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Increasing  evidence  of  tension 
and  violence  in  our  Northern  States  is  a 
clear  warning  that  our  progress  is  not  fast 
enough. 

Events  are  moving  much  more  rapidly 
than  they  were.  Increased  migration  of 
Negroes  from  the  South  to  the  North  and 
their  concentration  there  In  large  iu*tMfti 
centers,  Indeed  the  very  Improvement  In 
their  economic  status  all  over  the  Nation, 
are  creating  forces  which  put  greater  and 
greater  pressures  on  the  cramped  limits 
which  soi'lal  attitudes  and  common  thinking 
still  place  on  them.  And  it  is  this  lag  in 
our  social  attitudes.  In  our  progress  In 
bringing  all  our  people  to  accept,  not  Just 
with  their  minds  but  with  their  hearts, 
the  fundamental  concept  of  complete 
equality  that  is  most  dangerous.  Indeed, 
not  only  have  our  social  attitudes  failed  to 
keep  pace  with  events,  they  have  to  con- 
siderable degree  failed  to  keep  pace  even 
with  the  progress  which  has  been  made  In 
certain  areas  in  the  field  of  legislation  and 
the  decisions  of  our  cotirts.  Unless  we  can 
bring  our  progress  in  these  two  fields  once 
more  Into  balance,  we  shall  have  more  vio- 
lence, more  tension,  and.  Indeed,  tragic  dis- 
aster 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should  try  to 
slow  down  the  progress  of  events,  nor  do 
I  suggest  for  a  moment  that  our  efforts  In 
the  field  of  legislation  and  judicial  decision 
should  in  any  way  be  slackened.  I  do  sug- 
gest that  our  greatest  problem  Is  to  quicken 
the  development  of  understanding  on  the 
part  of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  to  elimi- 
nate from  their  hearts  the  prejudice  and  In- 
tolerance which  still  exist  there.  To  bring 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  this  country 
to  the  point  where  he  will  say,  and  mean,  of 
each  of  'lis  fellows,  regardless  of  color,  race, 
or  creed,  not  Just  "this  man  Is  as  good  as  I  am 
and  Is  entitled  to  equal  treatment  under  the 
law,"  but  "  his  man  Is  the  same  as  I  am — he 
\a  my  brother." 

Now  shall  we  do  this?  I  have  no  pat 
answers — I  am  sure  there  are  none.  I  do 
have  three  suggestions: 

1.  That  we  should  recognize  in  our  own 
minds,  and  I  mean  In  the  minds  of  those 
of  us  who  are  most  deeply  concerned  with 
the   problem    that    this    is    the    basic    need. 


That  we  should  recogniie  that  the  real  test 
of  a  man's  value  to  the  cause  Is  his  own 
basic  acceptance  of  his  oneness  with  all 
his  fellowmen  and  his  zeal  In  bringing  others 
to  that  acceptance,  and  not  the  Up  service 
which  he  may  give  to  a  patterned  verbal 
formula  or  even  to  a  particulsu-  program  of 
action.  My  own  experience  la  In  the  field 
of  politics  and  I  shall  never  forget  my  dls- 
illvislonment  the  first  time  I  became  aware 
of  the  brutal  cynicism  and  private  Intoler- 
ance of  one  of  our  well-known  professional 
political  liberals.  Such  men  do  the  cause 
no  good,  even  in  the  short?  run.  In  the  long 
run  they  are,  perhaps,  its  worst  enemies. 

2.  Par  more  study  and  research  than  has 
yet  been  had  Into  the  fundamental  nature 
of  prejudice,  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
mind  from  which  it  springs  and  the  frustra- 
tions and  maladjustments  on  which  It  feeds, 
and  Into  more  effective  methods  of  combat- 
ing It.  John  Crosby  hinted  at  this  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  recently  when  he 
said:  "If  the  idea  is  to  promote  tolerance, 
then  let's  promote  it.  It  does  no  good  to 
put  X  number  of  brotherhood  messages  on 
the  air  simply  to  claim  credit  for  having 
advanced  the  cause  so  many  more  inches 
when,  in  fact.  It  may  even  have  set  it  back 
an  inch  or  so. 

'•Tbe  fundamental  fallacy  of  our  domestic 
propaganda  is  the  same  as  that  of  our  foreign 
propaganda.  It  is.  it  seems  to  me.  written 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  already 
convinced  and  who  get  a  small  thrill  of 
pleasure  out  of  hearing  their  convictions  re- 
stated so  exactly." 

3.  Much  more  attention  to  practical  ways 
by  which  tensions  and  violence  can  be 
avoided,  and  decency  promoted.  In  specific 
situations.  Far  greater  use  can  be  made  of 
conununlty  resovirces  and  of  leadership  at 
the  local  level.  The  recent  Incident  Involv- 
ing Dr.  Mary  Bethune,  In  Englewood,  In  my 
own  State  of  New  Jersey,  comes  InsUntly  to 
mind  m  this  connection,  as  do  the  efforts, 
described  b,-  Samuel  Lubell  In  his  new  book, 
of  community  leaders  In  the  East  Bronx  to 
prevent  that  section  of  New  York  City  from 
becoming  a  segregated  Negro  ghetto.  Every 
successful  effort  by  men  of  good  will  In  sit- 
uations of  this  sort  brings  us  one  step  closer 
to  our  goal. 

But  in  spite  of  all  difficulties  the  fight  goes 
0  1  and  It  will  go  on  until  success  at  last  la 
reached.  This  we  can  say  and  say  with  as- 
surance to  the  loved  ones  and  to  the  co- 
workers of  the  man  In  whose  memory  we  are 
gathered  here  tonight,  but  to  them  perbape 
least  of  all  is  It  necessary  to  say  It.  Indeed. 
It  Is  almost  presumptuous  that  we  snould  do 
so.  For  them  no  spoken  words,  however, 
eloquent  or  sincere,  could  approach  In  mean- 
ing the  testimony  of  the  life  which  this  man 
led  and  the  significance  of  his  final  sacrifice. 
And  BO.  with  reverence  and  humility.  I 
read  the  citation  with  which  It  Is  my  deep 
honor  to  present  to  you  Mrs.  Moore,  the 
Spingarn  Medal  for  1952  for  your  son  Harry 
T.  Moore. 
The  citation  reads: 

"The  crusade  for  freedom  has  claimed 
many  martyrs  but  none  deserves  that  acco- 
lade more  than  Harry  T.  Moore  who.  on 
Christmas  night.  1951.  paid  with  his  life  for 
his  devotion  to  human  freedom.  Devoted  to 
extending  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  Harry 
T.  Moore,  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  offi- 
cial indifference  and  oftlmes  hostility,  lived 
with  death.  Threats  of  violence  and  assas- 
sination never  deterred  him  from  this  choeen 
duty.  His  martyrdom  in  the  truest  sense 
exemplifies  the  truth  that  'Greater  love  hath 
no  man  than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his 
life  for  his  friends.'  (The  Future  of  Ameri- 
can Politics.) 

"His  calmness  at  all  times  gave  no  indica- 
tion of  the  terror  which  followed  him 
throughout  his  life.  He  was  one  of  the  few 
school  teachers  of  Florida  who  dared.  In  the 
face    of    threats    of    dismissal    and    physical 


violence,  to  serve  as  a  test  In  the  fight  to 
equalize  the  salaries  of  Negro  and  white 
teachers.  He  refused  to  be  Intimidated,  he 
refused  bribes,  he  turned  his  back  on  ca- 
jolery. He  was  a  man  dedicated  to  a  cause 
and  the  State  of  Florida  exacted  the  penalty 
of  him  by  discharging  him  and  his  wife  from 
their  teaching  positions. 

"He  fought  consistently  and  courageously 
against  all  the  sinister  manifestations  of 
racism  which  flourished  In  his  home  State. 
He  campaigned  for  greater  political  partici- 
pation by  Negroes,  he  challenged  the  mob 
murders  in  the  Oroveland  case,  he  worked 
for  the  abolition  of  segregation  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida,  he  sought  Justice  in  the 
courts  for  hapless  Negro  victims,  he  de- 
manded equal  educational  opportunities  for 
Negro  children  and  youth. 

"In  recognition  of  his  Invaluable  contri- 
butions and  his  courage  in  working  for  full 
Implementation  of  the  democratic  ideal,  the 
rational  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People  awards  posthumously  to 
Harry  T.  Moore  the  Spingarn  Medal,  present- 
ed annually  to  a  Negro  American  for  distin- 
guished achievement." 


Pearl  Harbor  Betrayal 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NKW  TOUC 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  12.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Congressional  R«c- 
ORD  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News  entitled 
"How  Moscow  Plotted  Pearl  Harbor  With 
Aid  of  American  Reds": 

How  Moscow  Plotttd  Piarl  Harbor  WrrH 

Am  or  Amcxican  Reds 

(By  Ralph  De  Toledano) 

Washington,  June  25. — The  forces  and 
passions  which  led  to  the  Pacific  war  were 
vast  and  Impelling.  But  at  the  moment  of 
crisis,  when  the  balance  could  have  swung 
toward  peace,  a  handful  of  men — working 
Singly  or  In  league,  and  motivated  by  the 
devil  or  by  the  mixed  purposes  of  a  tarnished 
liberalism — tipped  the  scales  for  war. 

In  Japan.  Richard  Sorge.  Ozaki  Hoztunl. 
and  Prince  Salonjl  lent  their  weight.  In 
China  there  was  Owen  Lattlmore.  In  the 
United  States  there  were  Lauchln  Currle, 
Edward  C.  Carter,  and  Harry  Pextcr  White. 

The  ties  Unking  these  men  each  to  each 
are  admittedly  tenuous.  Sorge.  Ozakl.  Sal- 
onjl. and  White  were  memt>er8  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Pacific  Relations  (IPR).  Currle  has 
admitted  close  friendship  with  the  Soviet 
agent  Nathan  Gregory  SUvermaster.  Carter 
was  the  witting  or  unwitting  tool  of  a  Com- 
munist cell  in  the  IPR. 

And  Lattlmore.  who  has  been  credited  In 
various  degrees  with  masterminding  Amer- 
ica's dlsastrotis  China  policy,  assiduously  fol- 
lowed this  party  line  and  may  possibly  have 
been  approached  by  Sorge. 

LATTIMORE   IMPUCATZD 

(On  May  15.  1950.  Wally  Rudolf  Foerster. 
a  stateless  German  living  in  Switzerland, 
filed  an  affidavit  detailing  his  contacts  in 
Japan  with  Max  Klaussen.  the  Sorge  ring's 
radio  chief:  "In  1938,  when  my  wife  returned 
to  Germany  for  a  visit,  via  the  United  States. 
Max  Klaussen  came  to  my  bouse  and  In  my 
presence  asked  my  wife  to  take  with  her  a 
letter  which  he  asked  her  to  stamp  and  mall 
from  San  Francisco.     •     •      •     Klaussen  ex- 
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plained   that 

tmmUg  matters'  which 

MibMit  to  poeaiMe  Ji 

the  record  ot  (Um 


■talued  'delicate 
ettd  not  wMi  to 
oAfiaorship.  I 
)  in  ny 
bULtn— u  Him.  whk^  1  turaed  over 
to  AmerlQMi  iat«Ul«eaoe  oAaen  la  Japan 
(after  tike  war).  *  •  •  Ify  wUe.  vhXka 
au  route  to  tbe  Onttad  States,  fearing  Uiat 
aiae  oUgbt  toe  britkfXag  moo»s  or  other  matter 
nir^nHr  Into  tbe  United  Stataa.  opened  tbe 
ieUar  and.  slttoOMgh  ate  oouid  not  read  It 
(she  did  not  read  KngMshj.  aha  noted  pocl- 
tlveiy  tikat  it  was  alined  toy  Or.  Kiciiard 
Sor^e.  •  •  •  j^  jxif  JClauseac  bualneee 
jUc  aad  mj  former  wife's  diary  will  prove, 
Hit  address  ou  this  latier  pat  Oven  Latti- 
JDore"J 


The  importance  of  thtB  tteae-ctec  etrcne — 
in  Chungking.  Washington,  and  Tokyo — be- 
come* aj}^>arent  when  a  log  of  the  last  days 
of  peace  ts  recited. 

Throughont  the  war.  the  lap-dog  tateto- 
Tl&ns  told  the  United  States  that  the  mission 
to  Washington  of  Admiral  Nomura  and  Am- 
taiBsdor  Kurusu  was  a  Vl\aC.  that  the  deci- 
sion to  attack  Pearl  Harbor  had  been  made 
earljr  in  the  Autumn  of  1941 

"nie  exact  opposite  Is  the  truth.  The  Japa- 
rf*  task  force  which  Steaatad  on  Hawaii  was 
Aot  given  XiM  green  light  until  December  5. 
when  the  message  "CUmb  Xfctmt  Nlltaka" 
was  Hashed  by  Japanese  naval  radio.  On 
Hovember  21  Admiral  Nagano  Osaml,  chief  of 
the  navy's  general  staff.  Instructed  the  Japa- 
nese mmmander  that  "If  Amerl^au -Japanese 
negotlatiuns  are  successful,  forces  will  be  or- 
dered back  immediately "  And  as  late  as 
'  December  2  Nagano  was  told  by  the  Mghe^t 
Imperial  authorities  that  If  the  Nomnra- 
XurufiU-Hull  talks  were  succcstful,  the  Japa- 
nese fieet  would  be  recalled. 

HinX  WAS  SUBTlLlUUS 

Tbe  pro-American  group  In  Tokyo  which 
pressed  tar  a  settlement  of  the  Japaneee- 
Amerlcan  differences  showed  an  satontshlng 
persistence.  But  In  the  long  months  of  dis- 
cussions with  Secretary  of  State  Oordell  Hull, 
they  were  naet  by  rebuff  after  retoulT. 
That  Hull  should  hare  been  strnptelons  of 
"  the  Japanese  Oovemment  was  not  only 
understandable  but  to  fate  credit.  Japan's 
lilstory  in  ChlTia  was  not  one  to  taapplre 
confidence.  Btit  be  shonld  not  tasTc  let  tiUs 
suspicion  overlde  his  d1p*mnatle  perepleae- 
Ity  or  blunt  his  ccnoem  for  a  Untted  States 
already  moving  InexoraMy  tBto  tl>e  Kuropean 

In  April  1941  two  events  took  plaoe  whl^ 
'  ttiould  have  been  of  tome  a— m'snee  to  the 
Btate  Department. 

Tn  Moscow,  yoieign  ICtnlster  MateuOka  aact 
quietly  with  tbe  Ansertcan  AmtMMoador, 
Laurence  Stetnlianlt,  to  kBtpsvss  him  with  the 
tonpartanoe  of  an  Improvajaeui  in  relations 
ketween  Uieir  two  oountriaa. 


The  basis  for  tbe  current  dlAcoMies  was 
China,  and  Matusoka  wiggestad  tiiat  Japan 
wilf^ht  offer  an  eqpitabia  peace  to  the  Chtnean 
Oovemanent  of  Chiang  Kal-abek.  la  reCivn. 
Japan  aoogist  a  iroflslae  from  the  Ditftcd 
'^Atatea  tliat  our  sood  oAces  wouid  be  weed 
;  In  arrtrlng  at  this  peaee. 

StetniMrdt  was  iaapreased  wUh  liatauoka's 
sincerity,    and  iipeedlif   eeot    Waehlngtnn    a 
*  teuABoi  ot  this  oonvacaatinn. 

On  April  8.  IMl,  a  group  o£  private  dtl* 
aens  of  both  countries  presented  the  State 
^  Department  with  a  plan  for  presenlng  the 
'  peace.     This  plan,   drafted   In  collaboration 
t  With  Ifomura  imd  having  his   anJ   of  ap- 
proval, was  based  on  a  Japanese  guaranty 
of  Chlneee  terrt  torlal  and  economic  integrity 
In  return  lor  Ctlneae  recognition  «rf  tbe  jnip- 
pet  regime  tn  llaschuko. 

PLAN     POS     PCACl 

It    Involved   ihe    withdrawal    of    Japanese 
troops  from  Ch  na  proper  and  the  reinstitu- 


tloa  at  America^  tradtttosial  aad  booored 
open-door  polley.  Japan  aiso  ptodced  hetaatf 
to  stay  out  ot  the  Eoropean  war  imisss  ber 
partoeta  in  the  Tripartite  Pact.  Oermaay 
and  ISaiy.  were  attacfead  by  the  United  Stafeea. 

The  reaction  at  the  atate  DeparUneBt  and 
Aacretary  Hnll  to  these  frr-fnttsls  was  osic  of 
cynical  hosMU^.  Gounterpropaaals  wen 
offered  by  the  United  States,  and  the  long 
and  senseless  debates  began. 

At  every  turn,  Wotntira  warned  tJie  United 
States  that  the  military  party  tn  Tokyo 
was  pushing  hard  for  war.  that  detay  only 
Bti'etiglhened  Its  hand  and  weakened  ti»e 
antiwar  forces,  and  taiat  tf  any  kind  of  a 
working  arrangement  for  a  negotiation  of  the 
China  iMTldent  eould  be  arrived  at.  Japan 
would  aeeure  this  country  «  free  hand  in 
Burope. 

nucL-oxri  TO  wak 

But  Secretary  Hull  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment Insisted  on  what  amounted  to  luioon- 
ditional  diplooiatic  surrender. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  muddle  and  mortl- 
flraUon.  the  Japanese  mllltarlstB  coittlnued 
their  a^icendancy.  On  July  24.  a  IflppoDese 
Invasion  force  landed  In  Camranh  Bay.  Indo- 
china, easily  overoonlag  the  depleted  and 
dlsooure^ed  ftenob  forces.  Presideat  Boose - 
velt  called  in  Momura.  and  in  the  preaezkoe 
of  Adralrai  Stark,  the  Chief  of  Naval  opera- 
tiona.  and  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Sumner 
Welies  be  announced  Che  luU  embargo  of  Ja- 
pan as  a  retaliatory  move. 

The  .lapaneee  were  not  impressed  by  tbe 
}ustloe  at  tbe  American  position.  They 
Imcw  tliat  tile  embargo  had  been  in  tbe 
works  since  July  2 — long  before  tbe  invasion. 
Sumner  haa  stated  candidly  tbat  Admiral 
Stark  and  Oenerai  Marsha II  had  long  warned 
that  aa  embargo  would  aMMt  probably  lead 
to  war. 

wrwtMTs  «o  SKocac  talks 

More  sIgnMeant  than  the  marches  and 
countermarches  of  the  diplomats — and  of 
ntore  bearing  to  ^ts  narrative — waa  the  de- 
termined effort  of  Preeident  Roosevelt's  ad- 
Ttaers  to  Mock  frantic  attempts  by  the  anti- 
war faction  to  arrange  a  meeting  between 
the  Presideat  and  Premier  Konoye. 

That  Lauchlin  Currle  was  tbe  President's 
cikkei  advieer  on  tbe  I'ar  East  is  of  more  than 
paMlag  interest.  On  August  17,  IMl,  No- 
mura oommuntfated  Premier  Konoye 's 
urgent  request  for  such  a  aieetlng  In  mld- 
Paclflc  so  that  the  problems  which  had 
•tumped  tbe  dlpiomate  could  be  t-t^rnmHm^ 
out  OeOnttivaly  in  a  peaceful  spirit,"  twice 
before  this  ptea  bad  been  made  by  Momura  to 
the  State  Department,  but  to  no  avalL 

It  took  tbe  Pi  esldent  d  days  to  oome  to  a 
rtrrSeinn.  Hi  I  ■wen  tlie  two  dates.  Iks  re- 
ceived a  personal  appeal  from  KoaofS. 

HTTU.  OTTB  LETtn 

Secretary  Hull  was  also  enjoined  by  Am- 
besaadnr  Grew  to  uccs  this  meeting  in  a 
tetter  wldcb  noted: 

"Mot  only  is  the  propomi  impreeedentcd 
to  Japaneae  blstxiry.  but  it  Is  also  an  Indi- 
cation that  J'^pf'trr  intranaigeance  is  not 
crystallized  complete  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  proposal  has  tbe  approval  of  the  £m- 
peror,  and  tbe  Mgii^»gt  authorities  in  the 
land.  The  good  which  may  flow  from  a 
naeetlng  bet  ween  Preasier  Konoye  and  Fresl- 
deoc  Booeevelt  is  inoaiculabie." 

fiacvetary  MuU  was  not  AOMd  by  this. 
Though  tike  Japanese  PKemier  sent  periodic 
appeals  to  tbe  President  for  this  meeting, 
and  ***^'c>'  Konoye  ssserted  to  a  meeting 
on  American  aoU — in  violation  of  aU  tndl- 
tioB— Che  Prasidant  staUad. 

Ambaaaador  Orew  aad  Eugene  Donsnan.  a 
M^uuti  and  peroeptivc  career  dipiosaat  in 
Tokjio,  vanied  that  /allure  to  bold  OxU 
meeUi^  would  deUwr  J^bb  lato  tbe  bands 
of  the  Imperialists.  The  State  Department 
persisted  in  its  role  as  a  tower  of  obstinacy. 


■osrora  CAaoiar  waum 

On  October  16,  1941.  tbe  Konoye  CablnaC 
fell  as  a  direct  oonaequenoe  of  lU  failure  to 
bring  about  a  meeting  with  tbe  President. 

The  men  who  sought  to  halt  the  careen- 
ing pace  toward  war  were  almost  desperate. 
Tbey  knew  tbat  the  war  party  had  already 
embarked  on  Anad  war  preparation  which 
could  only  be  reversed  by  some  sort  of  Amer- 
ican-Japanese  understanding. 

Today  we  know  that  tikt  State  Depart- 
ment was  aware  of  tbat  urgency — the  United 
Btatee  bad  broken  tbe  Japanese  oode  and  was 
privy  to  all  Its  radio  mnssaees  to  embassies, 
military  outposts  and  diplomatic  TniM^ions 
Tet  nothing  was  done. 

On  November  SO  tbe  Japanese  made  what 
was  to  be  their  last  attempt.  This  was  tbe 
famous  offer  of  a  modus  vlveodl.''  a  60-day 
truce  during  which  Japan  aod  tbe  United 
States  could  arrive  at  a  Pacific  settlement. 
japAifBSS  onrc  cstooivD 

Acceding  to  the  State  Department's  de- 
mand, the  Japanese  agreed  to  make  the  Tri- 
partite Pact  a  dead  letter  by  Interpreting 
it  "freely  and  independently"  and  by  dis- 
avowing all  intentions  of  entering  tbe  Kuro- 
pean  war  imle  ^  they  were  directly  attacked 
by  one  of  tbe  iieUlgerentB. 

Japan  also  accepted  President  Rooseveifa 
offer  to  act  as  a  mediator  in  tbe  Slno-Jap- 
aneae  war,  asid  undertook  to  withdraw  all 
troops  from  French  Indochina  upon  the 
restoration  of  peace.  In  return,  tbe  eco- 
nomic blockade  of  Japan  would  be  lifted. 

Tbe  modus  vlvendl  cante  within  an  inch 
of  being  accepted.  Then,  on  November  26, 
Secretary  Bull  took  the  step  later  deecribed 
as  "touching  tbe  birtton  tbat  started  the 
war."  He  toesed  away  tbe  truce  and  issued 
an  idttmatum  to  the  Japaneee.  Ten  days 
later,  the  Japaneee  fleet,  steaming  on  Psarl 
Harbor,  received  the  message:  "Climb  Mount 
Nltaka." 

accEPT  USX  or  wax 

Tbe  State  £>epartment  did  not  act  blindly. 
Secretary  of  War  Stimsou  called  Secretary 
Hull  to  question  him  about  the  nuMlus 
Vivendi  on  November  27.  tbe  day  after  tbe 
'Ultimatum.  For  tbe  ilrst  time,  Secretary 
Stlmson  learned  that  tbe  truce  plan  bad  been 
rejected.  SignificanUy.  Hull  told  Stlmson: 
"1  have  sraabed  my  hands  of  it  and  it  Is 
now  in  the  hands  of  you  and  Navy  Secretary 
Frank  Knoa — tbe  Army  and  Navy." 

In  tbe  gingerbread  edifice  which  than 
boueed  tbe  State  Department  war  bad  not 
been  declared,  but  It  had  been  accepted. 
What  bad  changed  the  minds  of  tbe  Presi- 
dent and  bis  Secretary  of  State  at  this  aero 
hour  of  history. 

rrotn  tbe  moment  tbat  Soviet  Kuaala  was 
attacked  by  Naai  Germany  in  June  IMl. 
world  Oommublst  efforts  bad  been  devoted 
to  tbe  pre?eation  of  a  seootul  front  In  Asia. 
Fighting  a  losing  battle  in  Europe,  tbe  Rus- 
sians needed  every  sokiier.  every  tank,  every 
bullet. 

BoaoB  arts  jorr  aoui 

Yet  tbey  oouid  not  afford  to  leave  tbelr 
Siberian  borders  unprotected  without  sound 
aasurances  tbat  Japan  would  not  strike  them 
In  the  back  as  tbey  themselves  had  struck 
Poland  In  1SS8.  Richard  Sorg'a  Job.  there- 
fore, evolved  from  espionage  pure  and  simple 
U>  espionage  and  the  influencing  of  policy  in 
Japan  aod  (through  tbe  Gannan  Embassy) 
In  Germany. 

Sorge,  a  Soviet  master  s|>y.  bad  penetrated 
tbe  Nazi  Party  and  beoome  press  sttafb^  to 
the  Oil  mail  Embassy  in  Tokyo. 

"When  tba  cry  of  war  with  tbe  Soviet 
Unkm  became  urgent  in  IMl  •  •  *  I  did 
not  lastiiLt  Ouaki'a  positlv*  amneuascs  wiib' 
in  tbe  Konoye  group  nor  Ad  X  heel ta in  to 
work  on  tte 
Sorseacbiaf  I 

friends,    on    Prince    Sax»JI    aad 
Kcmoye.    He  warrsee  -.ixi  Sj^llrs  vcr-UfA  wia 
being  undereausis.:<«i  *sii  vsicpms»A  s&as  a 
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war  with  the  Russians  could  not  possibly  be 
of  any  value  to  Japan. 

RIP08T8  TO  MOSCOW 

Sorge's  first  reports.  In  July,  on  the  possi- 
bility of  a  Japanese  attack  on  Russia  were 
pessimistic.  He  radioed  to  Moscow  that  Am- 
bassador Ott.  his  close  friend  In  the  German 
Embassy,  had  Informed  him  that  Japan 
would  attack  Russia  upon  the  fall  of  Lenin- 
grad and  Moscow,  and  the  German  penetra- 
tion to  the  Volga.  But,  Sorge  added,  Tojo 
was  not  Interested  In  an  attack  on  Russia. 

Late  in  July  he  reported  that  there  would 
be  no  attack  on  Russia.  A  message  still  later 
that  month  Informed  his  Russian  masters 
that  the  Japanese  navy  had  enough  oil  re- 
serves for  2  years,  the  civilian  population  for 
half  a  year.  This  meant  that  Japan  would 
either  be  forced  to  come  to  a  settlement  with 
the  United  States — the  world's  greatest  oil- 
producing  country — or  to  go  to  war  with  the 
western  powers  In  order  to  get  by  conquest 
what  she  lacked. 

GOOD  NEWS  TO  REDS 

For  Russia,  this  was  good  news;  how  much 
oil  was  there  in  Siberia? 

But  Ozakl  continued  his  close  watch  on 
Japanese-American  negotiations.  And  these 
were  enough  to  keep  the  Kremlin  In  a  Jittery 
state. 

Though  Moscow  knew,  through  Sorge.  that 
the  Japanese  Cabinet  had  agreed  on  a  move 
southward  and  war  with  the  United  States 
should  the  "peace"  talks  break  down,  it  was 
also  aware  that  the  discussions  might  suc- 
ceed in  a  temporary  or  permanent  truce. 

In  this  case,  Japan  would  get  the  oil  and 
steel  she  desperately  needed  and.  In  time, 
*urn  on  her  ancient  enemy — Russia. 

Early  in  October,  Sorge  radioed  another 
progress  report  to  Moscow  on  the  course  of 
"American-Japanese  tailks." 

SEES  CHANCE  OF  PEACE 

He  said  in  the  report: 

"In  Konoye's  opinion  they  will  end  suc- 
cessfully if  Japan  decreases  her  forces  in 
China  and  French  Indochina  and  gives  up 
her  plan  of  building  eight  naval  and  air  bases 
In  French  Indochina.  •  •  •  However, 
there  will  be  war  only  If  the  talks  break 
down;  there  Is  no  doubt  that  Japan  Is  doing 
her  best  to  bring  them  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion, even  at  the  expense  of  her  German 
ally." 

Also  In  October.  Ozakl  warned  that  "the 
next  2  or  3  weeks  will  be  the  most  crucial 
with  respect  to  Japan's  advance  to  the  south" 
and  an  attack  on  the  Western  powers.  He 
was  encouraging  the  militarists  and  giving 
them  ammunition  to  use  against  the  anti- 
war faction. 

Ozakl  was  reading  the  discouraged  reports 
of  Japanese  diplomats  in  Washington:  their 
frustration  in  the  face  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment's inability  (or  reluctance)  to  grasp  the 
lirgency  of  the  situation  made  it  clear  that 
unless  there  was  a  sharp  change  In  American 
thinking,  war  was  inevitable. 

WAB  LOOMS 

In  mid-October  1941,  less  than  2  months 
before  Pearl  Harbor,  Sorge  and  Ozakl  sent 
the  fourth  bureau  a  long  report  stating  the 
opinion  that  the  Japanese  had  given  up  hope 
of  arriving  at  an  agreement  with  the  Ameri- 
can Government  and  that  an  attack  against 
the  United  States  and  Britain  would  be 
launched  in  December  or  possibly  In  early 
January. 

The  Kremlin,  which  had  been  given  warn- 
ing by  Roosevelt  of  Germany's  attack  on  Rus- 
sia, returned  the  favor  by  keeping  this  pre- 
cious military  intelligence  to  itself. 

When  General  Willoughby,  General  Mac- 
Arthurs  intelligence  chief  in  SCAP.  took  the 
stand  In  August  1951  before  the  McCarran 
Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  he  made 
public  Sorge's  activities  to  drive  Japan  into 
a  Pacific  war. 


But  he  was  not  allowed  to  elaborate  on  the 
role  of  certain  Americans  in  this  endeavor; 
shortly  before  General  Willoughby  testified 
he  was  visited  by  a  major  general  who  gave 
him  specific  Instructions  as  to  what  could  be 
and  what  could  not  be  said.  The  country 
merely  heard  the  truth  as  censored  by  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  the  Pentagon. 

PRESStTRE   IS    EXERTED 

But  there  is  evidence  that  pressure  con- 
tinued at  the  Tokyo  end  right  up  until  the 
bombs  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor.  Whether  It  came 
from  Americans  or  from  Communist-Inspired 
Japanese,  we  HtUI  do  not  know. 

One  interesting  aspect  of  the  puzzle  Is 
that  Prince  Salonjl,  a  member  with  Ozakl 
of  the  Breakfast  Group  and  secretary  of 
Japanese  Council  of  the  Institute  of  Pacific 
Relations,  amazed  his  friends  In  the  govern- 
ment by  discarding  his  former  liberalism 
and  giving  comfort  to  the  war  party. 

We  are  learning  today  how  this  coordi- 
nated pressure  continued  in  Washington  and 
Chungking.  Perhaps  we  shall  never  learn 
whether  it  was  motivated  by  misguided 
Idealism,  Ignorance  or  Red-handed  villainy. 

JOB    roa    LATTIMORX 

Let  us  go  bick  to  November  20  when  the 
Japanese  anti-war  faction  offered  the  famous 
modtis  vlvendt.  This  proposal  was  enthu- 
siastically seconded  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  who  felt  that  the  United  States  was  not 
yet  prepared  to  defend  herself  against  attack 
In  the  Pacific.  General  MacArthur  was  not 
yet  ready  in  the  Philippines  and  the  Navy 
was  funnellng  much  of  Its  strength  Into 
the  Atlantic. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet.  It  was  de- 
cided to  accept  the  modus  vlvendl.  But  be- 
fore this  was  formally  done.  It  was  felt  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  should  be  Informed  of  the 
truce  and  of  the  notable  advantages  which 
the  battered  iind  weakened  Chinese  would 
derive  f:om  them. 

The  delicate  task  of  explaining  the  modus 
▼Ivendl  was  a.sslgned  to  Owen  Lattlmore.  in 
Chungking  as  the  President's  personal  rep- 
resentative. 

aEACTION    IN    CHINA 

There  seemed  to  be  no  reason  why  Chiang 
should  not  agree  to  a  temporary  truce  which. 
If  only  for  a  time,  would  relieve  China  of 
the  grinding  burden  of  war  and  probably  lead 
to  a  moderattly  equitable   peace. 

The  world  will  never  know  precisely  how 
the  truce  was  explained  to  the  generalissimo. 
On  November  25.  however,  Lauchlln  Currle 
received  at  the  White  House  a  cat  le  signed 
"Lattlmore": 

"I  feel  you  should  urgently  advise  the 
President  of  the  generalissimo's  very  strong 
reaction.  •  •  •  Any  modus  vlvendi  now 
arrived  at  witti  Japan  would  be  disastrous  to 
Chinese  belief  in  America.  •  •  •  It  Is 
doubtful  v/hether  either  past  assistance  or 
Increasing  aid  would  compensate  for  the  feel- 
ing IX  the  Chinese  national  trust  in  America 
Is  undermined  by  reports  of  Japan's  escap- 
ing military  defeat  by  diplomatic  victory."* 

ACTION  IN  WASHINGTON 

In  Washington.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Harry  Dexter  White  was  busy  light- 
ing a  fire  under  Secretary  Hull  to  denounce 
the  modus  vlvendi. 

A  member  cf  two  Soviet  spy  rings,  White 
had  some  years  earlier  demonstrated  his 
love  for  China  by  turning  over  for  trans- 
mission to  Russia  a  report  on  Chinese 
flannces  detailed  enough  to  permit  a  hostile 
power  to  wreck  that  nation's  economy. 

To  undercut  the  truce  arrangements.  White 
summoned  Edward  C.  Carter  and  other 
leaders  of  tho  IPR  to  Washington.  He 
urged  them  to  Impress  their  friends  In  gov- 
ernment with  the  view  that  a  solution  of 
the  China  incident  would  be  a  sell-out. 


CHANCES    ICINO 


Jtist  3 '4  years  earlier.  Carter  had  stated 
In  a  memorandum  to  Miriam  Farley  of  the 
IPR  staff  that  "of  course  I  agree"  with  a 
Lattlmore  proposal  that  IPR  propagandise 
In  favor  of  a  partition  of  China  by  Japan, 
based  on   the   military  status  quo. 

This  dismemberment  plan  was  Incorpo- 
rated In  a  memorandum  by  Chen  Han-seng. 
a  Chinese  Communist.  It  went  far  beyond 
the  modus  vlvendi  In  its  generosity  to  Japan 
and  Its  betrayal  of  National  China. 

Carter  admitted  under  oath  before  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  that 
he  had  gone  down  to  Washington  at  White's 
Insistence  "to  see  If  there  was  anything  pri- 
vate citizens  or  Government  servants  could 
do  to  make  certain"  the  modus  viT»endl  would 
not  t>e  consummated. 

STOBT   IS   ON    RECOtO 

"There  were  rumors,"  he  added,  "that  Mr. 
Bull,  who  had  been  playing  golf.  I  think, 
with  Admiral  Nomura  •  •  •  was  t>elng 
persuaded  by  the  Japanese  that  by  right 
of  conquest  and  because  Japan  was  so  much 
more  civilized  they  should  really  be  in  China 
as  the  British   were   in  India." 

But  Carter  Insisted  that  he  had  never  put 
any  pressure  on  Hull  because  the  modus 
Vivendi  had  already  been  rejected.  This 
did  not  quite  Jibe  with  the  story  of  Lauchlln 
Curries  •terribly  anxious  time."  but  the 
committee   did    not    press    the    point. 

If  Carter  did  not  personally  speak  to 
Secretary  Hull,  however,  there  were  enotigh 
of  the  IPR's  friends  and  supporters  to  do 
the  Job. 

There  was  Harry  White,  who  always  worked 
through  the  Secretory  of  the  Treasury. 
Henry  Morgenthau.  There  was  Lauchlln 
Currle.  armed  with   the  Lattlmore   cable. 

HUXX    KZVEK5ES    HIMSELT 

Secretary  Hull  reversed  himself  almost 
overnight.  On  November  26,  without  the 
knowledge  of  Secretary  Stlmson  but  with  the 
approval  of  the  President,  he  Issued  bis 
famous  "get  out  of  China  or  else"  message 
to  the  Japanese. 

As  an  ultimatum.  It  was  not  as  brusque 
as  some;  as  a  basis  for  further  negotiation, 
it  was  a  door  siammed  In  Japan's  face. 

According  to  House  Document  No.  339, 
President  Roosevelt  had  said  In  a  discus- 
sion of  the  ultimatum  that  "we  were  likely 
to  be  attacked,  perhaps  next  Monday."  He 
was  wrong,  but  only  as  to  the  date. 

The  Japanese  Goverrunent  had  soranged. 
on  November  19.  1941,  to  transmit  the  mes- 
sage "East  Wind  Rain"  in  the  middle  of  Its 
regular  shortwave  news  broadcast  as  a  warn- 
ing to  Japanese  diplomatic  personnel  once 
the  war  decision  had  been  made. 

CODE    IS    BBOKXM 

•Tills  was  known  to  American  intelli- 
gence, which  had  broken  the  Japanese  code. 
The  Army  Pearl  Harbor  Board  reported  that 
"such  information  [the  winds  message)  was 
picked  up  by  a  monitoring  station.  This  In- 
formation was  received  and  translated  on 
December  3.  1941,  and  the  contents  dis- 
tributed   to     •     •     •     high    authority." 

The  "winds"  message  had  disappeared 
from  Navy  files.  All  other  copies,  according 
to  the  Army  board,  also  disappeared  short- 
ly after  the  Pearl  Harbor  attack. 

Navy  officers  admitted  the  existence  of 
the  intercept  untU  1944,  then  suffered  a  pro- 
gressive loss  of  memory.  The  "high  author- 
ities "  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  White  House 
deny  that  they  ever  saw  the  message. 

Was  it  lost  on  the  way?  Did  it  stray?  Or 
was  it  suppressed  by  someone  of  greater  or 
lesser  Importance? 

East  Wind  Rain  fell  on  Pearl  Harbor  on  a 
quiet  Sunday.  If  some  died,  other  men  were 
victorious. 
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More  Federal  Taxes  7~4>M't  Be  SiOy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

H0N.H9MERD.ANGELL 

or  0«ECON 

IN  THE  HOUiiE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  ANGEIX,.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
OP.D.  I  includ*'  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Journal: 

MoBE  Fedebai    Taxes? — Dow^t  Be  SnxT 

President  Truinan  certainly  Is  spitting  Into 
the  wind  when  by  demanding  additional 
taxes  to  balance  the  budget,  he  answers  the 
promises  of  Tkwt  and  Eisenhower  to  mak« 
drastic  reductions  in  Federal  speiMling. 

ConFtdering  tie  mood  of  the  Congress,  a 
tax  increase  is  be  last  thing  he  will  get. 
Further  cuts  are  first  on  the  agenda. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  either 
Tajt  or  Eisenh(  wer  can  make  good  their 
promised    reduct  ons. 

The  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report  points  out 
that  the  only  wuy  any  President  oould  cut 
$40,000,000,000  oi  even  $30,000,000,000  from 
the  Federal  budget  would  be  to  eliminate  ali 
foreign  aid,  cut  c  ut  all  farm  t>eneflts,  wbadt 
nonpenslon  beneSts  to  veterans  and  regular 
de^mrUnental  budgets  by  $2,000,000,000. 
That  would  mean  even  that  then  between 
$10,000,000,000  to  $30,000,000,000  would  have 
to  come  out  of  Eillltary,  atomic-energy  and 
stockpiling  progrims.  And  that,  according 
to  the  U.  S.  New.i,  would  put  military  aerv- 
loee  back  about  «  here  they  were  after  Amer* 
lea  had  fully  demjblUaed  after  World  War  U. 

"It  was  then, "  says  the  U.  S.  Mewa,  "ttiat 
Communlstc  considered  the  United  States 
defenseless  and  struck  in  Korea." 

Thus,  as  pron.ising  as  campaign  state- 
ments are  right  now,  on  the  eve  oT  tbe  na- 
tional oonventloiis,  the  chances  of  getting 
substantial  tax  cuts  aren't  good.  But  there 
Is  hope  at  least  tii  tbe  fact  that  both  candi- 
dates and  Con^reaamen  are  talking  and 
thinking  economy,  even  if  the  Prealdent  Is 
not. 

A  graphic  illuitratlon  of  the  tremendous 
Increase  in  Federal  taxes  has  t>een  worked 
out  by  a  Midwest  newspaper: 

"In  1920  Americans  began  working  for 
themselves  on  Feoruary  26.  Up  to  that  time 
they  had  been  working  for  the  Government 
in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  their  taxes.  By 
1940  the  date  had  been  advanced  to  March  27. 
In  1951  It  was  ev(n  later,  April  38.  This  year 
it  has  been  puslied  up  to  May  19.  Never 
before  hare  Americans  had  to  work  so  long 
to  pay  their  taxet.  Out  of  each  hour  worked. 
23  mintites  pay  U  taken  by  tbe  Government 
In  direct  and  hlc;den  imposts." 

With  this  background  and  attractive  as  a 
balanced  budget  is,  tbe  President  has  about 
as  much  chance  af  getting  a  tax  Increase  as 
he  has  of  convlnc.ng  the  Congrejs  that  every- 
thing in  the  budget  is  vital  and  uncuttable. 
And  that's  none  at  all. 


i. 


0«r  Marke  Corps :  Secvc  at  Last 

EXTENSION  OF  REMAREtS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSi;  OF  REPRESENT  All  VES 

Tuesdcy,  June  17.  1952 

Mr.   BENDER.     Mr.    Speaker,   almost 
lost  in  the  sbulle.  the  United  SUtes  Ma- 


rine Corps,  the  proud  leathernecks  of 
Uncle  Sam,  have  finally  obtained  the 
recognition  In  law  that  they  enjoyed  In 
public  sentiment.  It  was  not  too  long 
ago  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  attacked  the  Marine  Corps  for  its 
propaganda  efforts  to  preserve  its  iden- 
tity and  its  traditions.  Now  Congress 
has  enacted  a  measure  providing  that 
the  Marines  cannot  be  limited  to  fewer 
than  three  divisions.  They  have  set  up 
a  Marine  Air  unit.  and.  to  cap  the  climax. 
Coiigre.ss  has  provided  that  the  Marine 
Corps  Commandant  will  be  consulted  by 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  any  ques- 
tions affecting  the  Marines  as  a  full 
member  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

To  be  sure,  the  Marine  Corps  Is  still 
subject  to  pressure  from  the  opposition 
within  other  services  branches  whose 
hostility  is  sometimes  difficult  to  ap- 
praise. It  is  remarkable  that  Congress 
was  called  upon  to  save  the  corps  and 
assure  its  maintenance  alongside  our 
Anny,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  In  the  liglit 
of  the  role  which  the  Marines  have  al- 
ways played — the  quick-striking,  highly 
mobile  force  which  can  be  sent  into 
action  with  maximum  speed — the  con- 
gressional decision  and  determination 
arc  evidence  of  the  concern  which  all 
of  us  share  today. 

To  the  Marine  Corps,  the  Nation  says, 
"Good  luck  and  may  you  be  semper  pa- 
ra tus." 

iMttimmt:  Wkat's  B«kM  State 
DcparbBCBt  Move? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  yrtacoKSiK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    my 

remarks,  I  am  including  an  editorial 
that  appeared  In  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  of  Sunday,  June  29,  1952.  The 
editorial  speUcs  for  itself  and  raises  a 
most  Interesting  question. 
What's  Bbhiws  trb  LATnxoas  Attaib? 

The  Truinan  admlnlatratlon  has  done  a 
quick  fllp-Oop  in  tlie  caae  of  Prof.  Owen  Lat- 
tlmore, who  is  either  a  scholar  or  a  propa- 
gandist on  far -eastern  affairs,  depending  on 
your  outKx>k.  Senator  McCastht.  with  the 
testimony  of  a  numl)er  of  former  Commu- 
nists to  back  blm.  says  Lattlmore  has  con- 
sistently played  a  Soviet  game. 

Last  Friday  the  State  Department  an- 
nounced that  It  bad  forbl<tden  Lattlmore 
to  leave  tbe  country  on  Information  he  was 
planning  to  take  a  powder  to  Ruaela  or  some 
iron -curtain  country. 

Tbe  following  Tuesday  the  Justice  De- 
partment said  It  was  ail  a  mistake  because 
Lattlmore  wasn't  planning  to  go  anywiiere. 
It  was  said  the  original  stop  order  was  based 
upon  "hi^ly  unfounded"  information. 

Yesterday  the  State  Department  apolo- 
gleed  to  Lattttnore  and  withdrew  its  objec- 
tions to  bis  going  abroad. 

The  whole  thing  looks  fishy,  to  put  It 
mildly. 

It  looked  fishy.  In  the  first  place,  for  the 
administration  and  its  State  Department, 
wliich  have  spared  no  exertions  li.  the  past 


to  defend  Lattlmore,  to  take  action  which 
could  only  be  Interpreted  as  acceptance  of 
Senator  IfcCaSTHr's  views  on  Lattlmore. 
McCastbt  Is  hardly  a  favorite  of  Truinan 
and  the  State  Departaaent. 

The  explanation  Uiat  a  mistake  was  made 
aleo  looks  fishy.  Why  should  the  SUte  De- 
partment go  off  half  cocked  on  an  unfounded 
nuxK>r  after  it  had,  for  years,  welcomed 
Lattimore's  counaei,  picked  him  for  foreign 
mlsaiona,  and  maintained  that  he  was  above 
suspicion? 

The  reversal,  In  effect  clearing  Lattlmore, 
is  something  else  that  is  flahy.  If  the  very 
hint  that  he  was  thinking  of  leaving  the 
country  was  sufficient  on  Friday  to  cause 
the  State  Department  to  take  action  clearly 
conveying  an  adverse  Judgment  on  Lattlmore, 
Why  should  the  discovery  of  Tuesday  that  he 
wasn't  packing  his  bags,  after  all,  alter  the 
Department's  expressed  view  that  it  is  not 
in  the  national  interest  to  permit  him  out 
of  the  countryf 

If  be  waant  trusted  on  Friday,  there  is  no 
better  reason  for  the  Department  to  trust 
him  on  Tuesday.  Whether  he  wants  to  go 
or  wants  to  stay  has  nothing  to  do  with 
tbe  Judgment. 

But  wliere  this  business  gets  really  fishy 
Is  at  the  point  where  tbe  State  Department 
apologirac.  For  what?  Because  the  Depart- 
ment mistrusted  blm  a  few  days  ago.  but 
doeant  now?  For  expreeelng  Its  suspicion 
publicly?     Or  for  something  else? 

What  comes  next?  Does  the  apology  sug- 
gest that  Lattlmore  Is  clear  of  suspicion  not 
only  concerning  an  Intended  exit,  but  of 
everything  else?  By  creating  general  sym- 
pathy through  an  a|H>erent  act  of  petty  in- 
justice, tbe  Department  would  imply  by 
indirection  that  the  great  volume  of  charges 
ot  more  sulxtanttal  character  brought 
against  Lattlmore  by  MoCABnrr  and  others 
were  equally  unjust. 

This  would  tie  a  convenient  formula  for 
dlacredlting  tbe  Senator  and  tbe  evidence 
and  giving  LatttaKve  a  pass  as  a  much  abused 
martyr.  It  would  also  serve  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  putting  the  New  Deal  in  the 
clear  after  It  gave  this  man  at  least  three 
Important  foreign  aaalgnments.  a  wartime 
Job  as  eble<  of  far  eastern  propaganda,  and 
a  reepeetXul  hearing  whenever  be  came 
around  with  advice  on  what  policy  ahotUd 
be  pursued  In  Aaia. 

UntU  tbe  administration  offers  a  more 
sensible  explanation  of  this  whole  strange 
episode,  ttoe  most  plausible  Judgment  Is  that 
it  was  rigged  to  accomplish  the  predeter- 
mined purposes  which  have  been   outlined. 


Service  for  Defense  Withont  Svrei^ 
for  Proft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  HIW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thwtday.  June  19, 1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fbl- 
lowmg  statement  of  Philip  Murray, 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  dated  June  16,  1952.  should  be 
read  by  every  American  cittsen: 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by 
tbe  International  Wage  Policy  Oommittee  at 
their  meeting  held  in  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  June 
13.  1053: 

"One  hundred  ninety-nine  days  ago.  tbe 
United  Stitlworkers  of  America  entered  into 
contract  negotiations  with  the  steel  com- 
panies in  search  of  economic  Justice  and 
improved  working  conditions. 
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"One  hundred  slxty-Qve  days  ago.  the  old 
agreements  between  our  union  and  the  steel 
companies  expired.  During  most  of  these  165 
da]r8,  we  have  worked  under  out-dated  con- 
ditions and  obsolete  wage  rates. 

"Eleven  days  ago  this  union  went  on 
strike — a  strike  clearly  forced  by  the  steel 
companies'  actions  during  the  past  several 
months.  We  struck  In  order  that  steel  work- 
ers' 1952  wages  may  be  enough  to  pay  1952 
grocery  prices;  we  struck  to  replace  1947 
working  conditions  with  1952  working  condi- 
tions. 

"Since  November  27,  when  our  negotia- 
tions with  the  companies  first  started,  this 
union  and  Its  members  have  demonstrated 
remarkable  patience,  despite  a  barrage  of 
unfair  and  misleading  criticism,  from  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  from  the  industry  and  from 
large  sections  of  the  press. 

"This  broadside  propaganda  campaign  has 
tried  to  obscure  the  Issues,  but  no  amount 
of  propaganda  can  hide  the  basic  facts  of 
our  1952  economic  life  from  the  steel  workers 
of  America  or  the  public. 

"Over  a  5-day  period,  ending  June  9,  this 
union  participated  In  collective-bargaining 
talks  with  the  management  of  the  six  lead- 
ing companies  of  the  steel  industry.  We 
had  reason  to  hope  that  at  long  last  the 
executives  of  this  rich  and  powerful  group 
of  companies  might  come  to  recognize  the 
essential  Justice  and  fairness  of  our  pro- 
posals. 

"We  hoped  In   vain. 

"The  steel  companies,  Into  whose  coffers 
profits  have  been  pouring  at  a  tremendous 
rate  since  the  Korean  fighting  began,  offered 
a  wage  increase  averaging  only  13.3  cents 
per  hour  over  the  18-month  period  starting 
January  1,  1952.  That  is  less  than  the 
splrallng  cost  of  living  has  eaten  out  of 
Bteelworkers'  buying  power  since  our  last 
wage  adjustment. 

"The  steel  companies  have  refused  to  grant 
even  quarter-time  premium  pay  for  work 
on  the  Sabbath.  They  have  scornfully  re- 
fused even  to  give  further  study  to  guar- 
anteed annual  wages — one  of  the  great  social 
necessities  of  our   Industrial  era. 

"They  have  refused  to  grant  the  union 
shop.  We  know  not  what  their  reasons  be — 
whether  concern  for  'principles'  they  do  not 
ordinarily  observe,  or  solicitude  for  the 
strikebreakers  of  another  era.  for  whom  the 
companies  still  show  a  strange  and  unhealthy 
concern. 

"Finally,  the  steel  companies  hinge  their 
inadequate  cffar  upon  the  union's  uncon- 
ditional acceptance  not  only  of  the  Indus- 
try's refusal  to  improve  day-by-dty  working 
conditions,  but  of  the  Industry's  demands  for 
surrendering  of  employees'  long-recognized 
rights. 

"This  union  has  always  recognized  the 
legitimate  rights  of  management,  and  the 
Industry's  attempt  to  make  an  issue  of  these 
rights  is  patently  false.  What  the  Indus- 
try is  hoping  to  do.  under  the  slogan  of 
'mauiagement  rights'  and  'Incentive  and  sen- 
iority revisions,'  Is  to  destroy  traditional 
benefits  secured  by  the  steelworkers  through 
long  years  of  collective  bargaining.  The  com- 
panies' motives  are  clearly  selfish;  were  they 
to  succeed,  they  would  seize  from  the  workers' 
pay  envelopes  far  more  than  the  Inadequate 
pay  Increase  they  have  reluctantly  offered. 

"This  union  of  steelworkers  was  not  built 
upon  the  principle  of  abject  surrender  to 
the  overlords  of  our  Industry.  This  union 
has  grown  in  stature  and  resjject  because 
It  has  refused  to  bow  down  to  the  manipu- 
lators of  great  corporate  wealth.  It  has 
refused  to  participate  In  'deals'  that  would 
endanger  the  welfare  of  our  members  or  the 
welfare  of  our  Nation. 

"0\ir  members,  for  more  than  99  days  after 
the  expiration  of  the  old  contracts,  stayed 
on  the  Job.  Having  been  forced  Into  a  strike 
which  we  did  not  want,  and  which  we  tried 
to  aveit.  we  will  stay  on  strike  until  otir 
cause  Is  won. 


"President  Murray,  who  at  every  turn  of 
events  during  "hese  seven  long  months  has 
expressed  the  will  and  the  hopes  of  oxir  union, 
has  assured  o^or  Goverment  that  we  will 
cooperate  in  assxirlng  production  of  essen- 
tial military  requirements.  We  endorse  his 
pledge. 

"To  our  Government,  we  say:  'Count  on 
us  to  produce  the  essential  military  prod- 
ucts necessary  to  carry  on  our  fight  against 
the  menace  of  Communist  aggression.  We. 
however,  believe  It  to  be  also  essential  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  require  the 
steel  Industry  ix>  manifest  its  loyalty  to  our 
country  by  adherence  to  the  requirements 
of  our  Nation  by  a  wholesome  acceptance  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board.' 

"To  the  American  public  and  to  the  brave 
men  of  our  military  forces,  we  say:  'CIO 
Steelworkers  support  the  Nation's  defense 
effort  with  all  their  spirit.  We  are  on  strike 
because,  as  self-respecting  Americans,  we 
have  been  forced  on  strike  by  a  profit- 
hungry  industry  which  has  refused  to  pay 
fair  wages  and  grant  fair  working  condi- 
tions to  Its  employees.' 

"And  to  the  steel  companies,  we  say:  'We, 
the  members  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
International  Wage  Policy  Committee,  all 
of  whom  work  In  your  plants  and  serve  as 
the  elected  representatives  of  your  employ- 
ees, reject  your  totally  inadequate  "last 
offer."  We  are  on  strike  to  win  fair  wages 
and  decent  working  conditions,  on  the  basis 
of  the  Impartial  recommendations  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board.  The  responsibil- 
ity for  this  strike  lies  squarely  In  your 
hands;  In  yoiu*  refusal  to  play  fair  and 
square  with  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
workers  who  have  made  this  Industry  great 
and  efiQclent.' 

"We  are  ready,  as  always,  to  bargain  col- 
lectively. We  are  ready,  as  always,  to  sign 
a  fair  new  agreement. 

"But  we  are  not  ready,  and  never  will  be, 
to  surrender  our  Just  demands.  We  call 
upon  you.  the  steel  Industry,  to  reexamine 
your  position,  and  to  take  constructive  heed 
of  the  workers'  needs. 

"That  is  the  way  to  Industrial  peace  In 
steel — to  an  agreement  that  will  preserve  the 
living  standards  of  our  members  and  their 
families,  an  agreement  that  wUl  permit  us 
all,  as  patriotic  Americans,  to  produce  the 
steel  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  great 
democracy  and  all  the  free  world." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  Mukxat, 

President. 


Fireitone  Hai  the  Answer 
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Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Congressional  Record, 
pages  A4070-4071.  will  be  found  the 
answer  to  the  need  for  technical  as- 
sistance in  undeveloped  countries.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  representing 
the  Fourteenth  Ehstrict  of  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  William  H.  Ayres,  Is  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  the  realistic  approach  of  Harvey 
S.  Firestone  to  the  needs  of  an  unde- 
veloped little  nation.  Great  pioneers 
like  Ford,  Rockefeller,  Carnegie,  Edison, 
Firestone,  and  many  others  created  in 


America  the  highest  standard  of  living 
the  world  has  ever  known.  America  was 
once  an  undeveloped  frontier  Nation. 
These  men  laboring  in  a  free  economy, 
free  of  Government  red  tape,  created 
thousands  of  jobs  for  American  workers, 
emphasized  the  dignity  of  labor,  and 
started  America  on  the  road  to  eco- 
nomic and  Industrial  leadership  among 
nations.  Through  the  work  of  these 
pioneers  practically  every  American 
home  today  is  enjoying  the  luxuries  of 
this  wonderful  age.  In  the  early  days  of 
Ford  and  Firestone,  these  men  were  given 
every  opportunity  to  develop  mass  pro- 
duction by  a  friendly  Government.  They 
were  not  hampered  by  a  socialistic  bu- 
reaucracy and  Government  doctors  of 
economic  philosophy  who  only  under- 
stood the  theory  of  library  economics. 
The  American  Government  has  today 
departed  from  its  policy  of  encouraging 
individual  incentive  and  is  trying  to 
foster  upon  the  entire  world  a  system 
of  swivel-chair  technological  advice 
through  a  WPA  type  of  officeholders 
and  patrons  of  socialistic  international- 
ism. American  business  technique  is  the 
answer  to  the  desperate  need  for  devel- 
opment in  foreign  areas  of  the  world 
where  science  and  technology  is  almost 
unknown.  Competitive  business  must  be 
encouraged  with  its  attendant  uplifting 
of  the  masses.  Undeveloped  areas  need 
the  genius  of  American  business.  This 
is  the  only  answer  to  their  problems. 
Shade-tree  mechanics  and  Government 
technicians  cannot  do  the  job. 

Representative  Ayres  has  brought  to 
our  attt'ntion  the  only  real  answer. 
Congressman  Ayres  is  bringing  to  this 
Congress  new  ideas  in  the  old  American 
tradition.  We  need  more  men  like  Bill 
Ayres  in  the  Congress.  Representative 
Ayres  is  recommending  to  the  world  the 
American  system  of  free  enterprise.  We 
cannot  save  the  free  world  by  banknapt- 
ing  America  with  lavish  expenditure  of 
the  taxpayers  money.  Men  like  Fire- 
stone can  do  a  thousand  times  more 
good  abroad  than  expensive  Govern- 
ment advice. 


Promotion   of   Home   Ownership   Amoaf 
Pablic  Housinf  Tenants 
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Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  MUMMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  great  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
public  housing  in  our  country  during  the 
past  few  years,  and  the  Congress  has  very 
recently  been  considering  the  number  of 
pubhc-housing  units  that  should  be  built 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

In  this  connection,  I  should  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  letter  I  have 
just  received  from  Mr.  William  Lynch 
Murray,  of  William  Lynch  Murray  and 
Associates,  registered  architects,  Harris- 
burg,  Pa.,  which  urges  the  promotion  of 
home  ownership  among  public  housing 
tenants. 
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This  is  the  Arst  time  such  a  sugges- 
tion has  come  to  my  attention,  but  It 
seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Murray,  well 
known  and  reipected  In  his  profession, 
makes  It  clear  that  It  is  worth  thinking 
about.  Home  ownership  has  always 
meant  a  great  leal  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and,  If  thef^e  tenants  of  public  hous- 
ing could  he  st8  rted  on  the  way  to  owner- 
ship of  thetr  o'urn  homes,  however  small, 
they  would  be  better  citiaens  in  every 
way  for  it. 

In  accordarce  with  the  permission 
granted  me,  I  include  Mr.  Murray's  letter 
in  these  remarlcs.    It  is  as  follows: 

Hara  .sBUBiO.  Pa..  Junt  2i.  1SS2. 
Hon.  Waltzs  M.  Mumma, 

House  of  Kejyreaentatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAA  Waltkk:  The  lollowing  has  been  on 
my  mlud  for  a  loag  time  and  I  want  to  briefly 
analysse  it  for  your  thinking. 

Over  the  years  I  have  lelt  so-called  public 
hou&log  was  more  than  worth  the  cost  be- 
cause of  the  re  labllltatlon  feature.  When 
properly  handle<l.  vuch  housing  should  pro- 
Tide  persons  without  adequate  income  to 
■MUre  decent  housing  under  other  condi- 
tions to  have  a  clean,  decent  environment 
In  which  to  re:ir  their  chUdren  m  decent 
takw -abiding  dtlaens. 

Certainlj  it  aliouldnt  take  any  argument 
to  convince  aryone  tiiat  slum  dwellings 
breed  crime  and  juvacUe  delinquency,  and 
■feould  not  havi  any  place  in  our  country. 
There  Is  no  necessity  for  going  into  the  fact 
that  sufflcleut  i  lum  dwellings  ar-  not  re- 
moved to  make  ^ray  for  the  new  public  hous- 
ing, bccatjae  th.it  is  not  what  I  am  most 
concerned  with  at  the  moment. 

However.  I  feiil  that  aomeone  in  an  au- 
thorltatlTe  poaltion.  aucb  as  a  Congreasoran 
holds,  ahould  w^e  the  establiahment  of  a 
program  to  pron  ot«  home  ownership  among 
the  tenants  oX  pjbllc  houaing. 

If  the  rchabliltauon  feature  la  working, 
certainly  the  next  aaaential  step  for  these 
publlc-bouslng  tenants  should  be  to  secure 
their  own  individual  homes  in  the  true 
American  way.  Among  moat  of  them  thia 
ia  certainly  a  step  In  which  they  need  guid- 
ance. 

Such  a  program  ahould  cover  the  field  of 
budgeting  to  enable  acttlng  aaldc  aums  to 
make  an  initial  down  payment  on  a  borne; 
how  home  ownership  is  possible  and  all  of 
the  other  easentlal  factors,  about  which  they 
know  nothing.  This  would  not  only  create 
another  large  group  of  home  owners,  but 
It  would  also  make  room  for  other  peraons 
desperately  in  need  of  decent  housing  and 
rehabilitation  without  constantly  having  to 
constnict  additional  unite.  In  time  the  proc- 
eaa  should  provide  a  complete  turn -over. 
Certainly  tenants  ahould  not  be  permanent 
occupants  of  subsidized  housing.  However, 
nothing  1b  being  done  to  discourage  this. 

One  of  the  problems  on  most  of  the  proj- 
ects today  Is  the  fact  that  many  tenant*  are 
making  far  in  exceaa  of  the  permissible  in- 
come UnUts  Certainly  home  ownership 
would  answer  this  and  persona  in  those  in- 
come brackets,  properly  educated  in  how  to 
do  it.  should  be  able  to  become  home  owners. 
The  present  high  level  of  Income  In  that  way 
presents  a  chaUenge  and  a  golden  oppor- 
tunity. 

To  the  beat  of  my  knowledge,  no  attention 
or  consideration  Is  being  given  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  yet  when  you  realize  the  total  occu- 
pancy In  public  dwelling  units,  one  can 
readily  Inaaglne  the  huge  benefit  that  could 
be  derived  from  the  propoeed  program. 

1  know  you  have  a  lot  on  your  mind,  but 
Walter.  I  think  this  is  an  Important  angle, 
especially  with  the  emphasis  now  placed  on 
public  housl»ig,  and  to  make  the  best  use  of 
what  we  have. 

Sincerely  yoiuv, 

Wm.  L.  Uxtmut. 


It  Ike  BoTs'  Siste  Big  EM«fk7 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESSKTATIVBS 
Wednesday.  June  25, 1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  the  fol- 
lowing article  which  app>eared  in  the 
American  Legion  magazine  for  July  1952. 
as  it  relates  to  actual  experiences  occur- 
ring in  my  native  State  of  California, 
recently  at  an  Increasingly  important 
annual  experiem*  for  hundreds  of  Cali- 
fornia boys  and  girls,  which  I  have  al- 
ways felt  was  a  most  valuable  and  worth 
while  advantage  to  the  young  folks 
fortunate  to  be  selected  to  attend,  and 
also  to  the  destiny  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia itself,  I  desired  that  you,  Mr. 
Sr>eaker,  and  all  my  colleagues  have  the 
benefit  of  carefully  reading  this  splen- 
did expose  of  this  803^'  State. 

I  am  pleased  to  again  congratulate  the 
American  Legion  on  account  of  the  re- 
peated and  vigorous  place  it  annually 
gives  to  this  functioning  democracy  for 
growing  boys. 

The  .splendid  article,  for  which  I  also 
compliment  the  author,  Edward  Long- 
streth,  follows: 

Is  BoTs'  State  Bio  Enough? 
(By   Bdward  Longstretb) 

When  a  teen-ags  friend  of  mine  In  San 
Diego  County.  Calif.,  was  asked  if  he'd  like 
to  go  to  Boys'  8tati>.  he  said:  "What's  that?" 

Joe  had  pust  finished  Junior  year  in  high 
acbool,  which  made  him  eligible  for  Boys' 
State,  and  his  principal  had  selected  him 
tor  sponaorship  by  one  of  the  local  Legion 
poets. 

Joe's  principal  explained  that  Boye'  State 
was  an  encampment  of  boya  held  for  two 
weeks  every  year  under  American  Legion 
ausploea  to  give  teen-age  boys  ezp>erlence  in 
the  practical  functioning  of  local,  county 
and   State  government. 

Joe  learned  that  it  waa  an  idea  that  began 
■a  an  experiment  conducted  by  the  Illlnoia 
Legion  Department  in  1835,  and  that  last 
year  every  State  in  the  Union  had  a  Boys' 
State,  while  in  many  States  The  American 
Legion  Auxiliary  sponaored  Olrls'  States. 

Joe  decided  to  give  It  a  try,  and  became 
one  of  716  boys  who  were  sent  to  California 
Boya'  State  in  June  of  last  year.  From  the 
moment  that  the  North  Island  Post  (Naval 
Air  Base)  sponsored  Joe,  he  began  to  look 
forward  to  June  22  as  sometblng  new  In  the 
w^ay  of  adventure. 

'The  day  finally  came  and  Joe  made  the 
long  trip  north. 

Arrived  at  Boys'  State,  which  was  held  In 
a  huge  (and  clean)  cow  barn  on  the  State 
Fair  Grounds  near  Sacramento.  Joe  formed 
up  to  register  for  his  medical  exam  and  quar- 
ters assignment. 

He  showed  a  certain  aptitude  for  politic* 
right  off.  When  he  saw  how  many  were  In 
Une  ahead  of  him  he  was  in  no  hurry  at  all. 

Browsing  around,  he  came  upon  a  stack  of 
Uttle  white  pieces  of  paper  that  proved  to 
be  blanks  to  be  hiled  out  if  you  wanted  to 
send  something  home. 

Joe  took  one  of  the  slips  and  Joined  the 
end  of  the  line. 

Affecting  aa  mtKh  wide-eyed  Innocence  as 
he  could,  he  leaned  out  and  said  to  the  tti- 
lows  ahead  of  him.  "Have  you  folks  all  got 
your  lltUe  white  allpe?" 

No  one  had. 


"Where  do  you  get  them?"  someone  asked. 

*^ver  there  on  the  table." 

Ifoet  of  the  boya  fell  out  at  Une  to  get 
their  Uttle  white  sl^  and  Joe  moved  up 
almoet  to  the  top.  Since  it  was  the  lirat  event 
ot  the  first  day  he  auflered  no  harm. 

When  Joe  waa  aaaigned  to  his  quarters  he 
found  it  was  the  amnae  aa  being  given  a  resi- 
dence in  a  State  p»oUtlcal  subdivision,  fca- 
each  big  set  of  stalls  in  the  huge  cow  bam 
was  a  city  housing  34  boys  each,  17  of  them 
assigned  to  the  Federalist  Party  and  17  of 
them  to  the  Whig  Party. 

The  cities  bore  the  picturesque  names  of 
leadera  famous  in  California's  development: 
Serra,  Fremont.  Sutter.  Crocker,  Ciirson, 
Donner.  Stanford,  Itulr,  Kearney,  Juc:ah, 
Burbank,  and  so  on.  Three  cities  formed 
one  county,  and  the  seven  counties  formed 
the  state.  Joe  was  assigned  to  Kearney  City 
in  Oough  County,  peopled  by  boys  like  him- 
self 

The  community  bad  its  own  newspaper. 
Boys'  Stater,  a  lively,  four-page,  mimeo- 
graphed dally  whoRe  editor  had  won  the  Job 
with  a  distinguished  essay  on  Boys'  State. 
Besides  news  coverage  it  had  a  roving  report- 
er and  the  statements  be  collected  un  the 
first  day  gave  a  croea  aectlon  of  what  the 
boys'  first  reaction  was  to  the  novel  expe- 
rience they  were  having. 

One  boy  said  the  place  was  a  lot  bigsrer 
and  cleaner  than  he  thoufrht  it  would  be. 
Another  asked,  "Where  are  tiie  girls''"  An- 
other moaned,  "My  feet.  They  Ye  tired  of 
standing  in  line." 

"Everyone  la  a  lot  friendlier  than  1  thought 
they  would  be."  waa  the  self-reveallng  re- 
mark of  one  boy.  while  another  reflected  the 
desolation  of  his  home  environment — which 
out  there  might  be  either  city  or  desert- 
by  noticing  "the  place  is  fuD  of  birds." 

The  average  age  of  the  boyn  waa  about  17, 
and  as  they  all  had  just  completed  ^'unior 
year  In  high  school  they  were  under  fair 
competition  with  each  other.  Only  one  out 
of  them  all  was  going  to  be  elected  governor, 
but  there  were  many  other  offices  through- 
out the  state,  and  plenty  for  every  boy  to  do. 

In  fact  some  of  the  boys  who  apparently 
led  undisciplined  lives  at  home  thought 
there  waa  too  mtich  regiments tl^m.  There 
were  scheduled  periods  for  studying  the  Le- 
gion's digest  of  California's  governmental  or- 
ganization and  functtons,  and  In  addition 
the  boys  were  taught  how  to  draft  bills  and 
enact  them  into  laws,  and  the  proper  way 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  law  after  it 
was  passed. 

But  Boys'  State  was  too  weU  run  to  ejcpect 
a  convention  of  teenage  "runklst  Juveniles," 
as  one  of  them  expressed  It,  to  spend  2  weeks 
In  June  Just  studying  government  and  cam- 
paigning for  office.  The  schedule  paralleled 
the  well-balanced  life  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican and  Included  provisions  for  culture,  en- 
tertainment, and  sports.  The  "counties" 
had  teams  in  volleyball,  football,  softball, 
touchball,  and  swimming.  Joe  found  It  to 
be  a  strenuous  routine,  but  there  was  plenty 
of  time  for  rest  and  sleep. 

During  siesta  and  bunk  fatigue.  Joe  joined 
In  the  inevitable  bull  leaslons,  with  topics 
supplied  by  the  World  news  events  column 
and  editorials  in  Boys'  Stater,  and  the  pin-up 
girl  contest  for  Miss  California  Boys'  State 
of  1951.  and  big-league  basebalL 

The  fiTFt  practical  application  of  what  the 
bo^-s  had  learned  about  government  In  theory 
began  where  it  should,  of  course,  at  the  be- 
ginning, with  the  election  of  five  city  coun- 
cllmen.  These  would  appoint  the  city  oiO- 
clalfi — an  expedient  to  save  time. 

My  friend  Joe  decided  not  to  ran  for  oOkx 
but  try  for  an  appointment  to  one.  Modest- 
ly passing  over  mayor  and  judge  and  vet 
valuing  himself  above  chief  of  poUce.  he 
settled  on  city  attorney. 

But  the  wise  Le^onaalrea  's^o  pfcTiwert 
Boys'  State  were  all  rtmdj  tat  JMu.     ■»  ccaU 
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not  be  eligible  for  an  appointive  Job  like  city 
attorney  until  he  had  passed  his  bar  exam. 
The  first  question  on  the  exam  was  "Why 
do  you  want  to  be  a  lawyer?"  The  third 
question  was  on  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. Seven  other  questions  had  to  be  an- 
swered yes  or  no.  true  or  false,  where  a  fel- 
low has  a  50-50  chance,  but  the  second  ques- 
tion really  threw  him.  It  was  "What  does 
habeas  corpus  mean?" 

The  end-result  of  his  bar  exam  was  that 
Joe  was  appointed  voting  clerk,  postmaster, 
and  deputy  police  chief  and  deputy  sheriff. 

He  was  also  given  a  pamphlet  in  which 
the  Legicn  had  printed  not  only  the  defini- 
tion of  habeas  corpiia  but  also  a  short  r6sum6 
of  the  way  the  law  courts  function. 

("Habeas  corpus:  Every  person  unlawfully 
Imprisoned  or  restrained  of  his  liberty  under 
any  pretense  may  prosecute  a  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  such  im- 
prisonment or  restraint.") 

Failure  to  pass  his  bar  exam  did  not  dis- 
courage Joe,  though.  In  fact  the  experience 
gave  him  confidence  to  try  for  his  party  nom- 
ination to  run  for  State  assemblyman  and 
tbe  result  being  a  tie.  he  lost  out  on  the 
flip  of  a  coin  which  was  tossed  to  save  time 
and  avoid  the  agonies  of  another  election 
campaign.  Besides  time  was  getting  short. 
Election  dates  were  all  scheduled  and  the 
county  elections  were  at  hand.  Running  for 
county  treasurer,  Joe  lost  by  two  votes. 

The  city  and  county  offices  were  considered 
nonpartisan,  but  the  State  offices  were  ptu-- 
tisan  and  each  party  held  its  primary  elec- 
tions to  determine  the  party  nominees  for 
governor,  lieutenant  governor,  secretary  of 
state,  comptroller,  treasxircr.  attorney  gen- 
eral. 12  senators  and  42  assemblymen,  each 
city  being  a  legislative  district  for  1  senator 
and  2  assemblymen.  Nominating  petitions 
for  candidates  had  to  be  circulated  by  their 
backers  and  required  6  to  7  signatures  of 
members  of  their  own  parties  in  their  dis- 
tricts. 

In  California  there  are  also  nonpartisan 
State  offices:  A  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction and  seven  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
As  the  partisan  campaign  for  governor 
and  State  offices  got  under  way,  the  Whigs 
put  on  a  musical  program  to  the  temporary 
embarrassment   of   the  Federalists. 

The  roving  reporter  went  about  asking 
candidates:  "What  do  you  think  about  in- 
terdigitatlon  before  marriage?"  and  col- 
lected a  large  assortment  of  answers  rang- 
ing all  the  w,iy  from  "I  think  It  and  com- 
munism should  be  banned."  to  "I'd  rather 
hold  hands."  Only  three  of  the  tnays  actual- 
ly seemed  to  know  what  It  actually  meant; 
the  rest,  with  an  Instinct  for  political  self- 
preservation,  played  safe  and  answered  In 
generalities. 

On  June  27  the  Whig  and  Federalist  can- 
didates faced  each  other  for  the  show- 
down. Local  elections  and  side-issues  had 
already  been  settled,  including  the  pin-up 
girl  contest  which  had  been  won  by  a  young 
lady  in  Pasadena  through  the  devotion  of  a 
youth  from  Fillmore  City. 

The  Boys"  Stater  published  the  platform 
of  both  parties  and  the  Federalist  being 
shorter,  the  Girls'  State  menu  for  the  din- 
ner they  gave  the  boys  was  appended.  It 
Included  roast  t\u"key  and  strawberry  short- 
cake. 

The  party  platforms  were  based  on  pro- 
posals for  making  the  next  session  of  Boys' 
State  more  comfortable  and  efficient  by  im- 
proving facilities  and  services  for  the  next 
year.  The  rival  candidates  for  the  State's 
chief  executive  made  their  final  pitches  at 
a  big  mass  meeting.  When  all  the  votes 
were  counted,  Franklin  Delano  Tateosian, 
Whig,  a  boy  from  San  Mateo,  had  been 
elected  governor. 

Then  came  the  payoff  on  the  last  day  of 
Btate.  The  lucky  boys  who  had  won  their 
elections  for  State  offices  moved  Into  the 
California  State  Capitol  and  took  over  the 
actual  offices   and  function  of  government 


they  had  been  elected  for.  The  young  sen- 
ators moved  into  the  senate  chamber,  the 
assemblymen  into  the  house,  and  the  ad- 
ministrative officials  into  the  various  execu- 
tive offices.  The  Judges  sat  on  the  bench. 
The  voting  citizenry,  Including  Joe.  sat 
watchful  in  the  galleries  of  the  legislature. 

To  the  ever-memorable  excitement  of  Joe, 
he  was  taken  into  the  office  of  the  treasurer 
and  held  in  his  hands  in  State  bonds  the 
stupefying  simi  of  $102,000,000  and  10  cents 
belonging  to  the  clerk  who  let  him  hold  the 
bonds. 

Every  boy  was  given  a  document  to  which 
was  affixed  the  official  seal  of  the  State  of 
California,  a  diploma  certifying  he  had  taken 
the  Legion's  course  in  government,  and  a 
membership  pin  in  the  shape  of  the  State 
with  the  Legion  seal  superimposed. 

My  friend  Joe  came  home  with  a  big  box 
filled  with  one  of  everything,  a  roster  of  sev- 
eral new  friends  in  various  parts  of  his  State 
and  a  growing  conviction  that  something 
mighty  big  and  fine  had  happened  to  him. 

San  Diego  Coutny,  where  Joe  came  from. 
Is  in  the  extreme  southwest  comer  of  the 
United  States.  Its  area  is  greater  than 
Connecticut's,  its  population  greater  than 
Rhode  Island's.  With  5,000  Legionnaires  In 
29  posts,  and  2,000  auxiliaries,  the  county 
sent  15  boys  and  14  girls  to  Boys'  and  Girls' 
States. 

While  Joe  was  at  Boys*  State,  nearly  400 
girls  were  at  Girls'  State.  The  girls  were 
quartered  on  a  campus  a  discreet  distance 
from  the  txiys"  Sacramento  barn-dormitory, 
but  near  enough  for  the  boys  and  girls  to 
exchange  dinners  and  Join  In  a  big  gala 
dance. 

It  cost  $59  to  sponsor  each  boy  or  girl 
and  the  curriculum  was  the  same  for  both. 
The  expanses  allowed  something  over  for 
spending  money,  and  to  pay  nominal  dues 
to  the  political  parties  and  campaign  funds 
which  the  youngsters  set  up. 

So  every  year  over  a  thousands  boys  and 
girls  in  the  second  most  populous  State  In 
the  Union  get  a  practical  experience  In  the 
functioning  of  citizenship  and  government 
with  enough  fun  thrown  In  to  keep  it  inter- 
esting and  lively.  Wonderful?  Of  course  it 
Is  better  than  none,  but  what  is  1.000  l>oys 
and  girls  a  summer  In  a  State  with  a  popu- 
lation of  over  10.500.000? 

And  why  is  the  American  Legion  still 
almost  alone  in  this  work  after  17  years  of 
pioneering?  In  a  democracy  it  is  the  proper 
function  of  the  State  Itself  through  Its  school 
system  to  educate  boys  and  girls  in  active 
citizenship  and  practical  government. 

Why  are  not  all  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
great  American  democracy  taught  the  basic 
elements  of  our  form  of  government  and 
given  practical  experience  in  active  citi- 
zenship in  a  public  school  system  paid  for 
by  our  taxes?    Well?    The  answer,  please. 


Edncatioaal  Prorisions  of  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams: 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  28,  1952. 
Representative  Edfth  Notrasx  Roccxs, 
House  of  Representattves, 
Washington.  D.  C: 
Am  much  concerned  about  bill  now  before 
your  committee  providing  education  oppor- 


tunities for  veterans.  House  bill  7eo6  ap- 
pears unfavorable  to  private  colleges.  Shall 
appreciate  favorable  consideration  for  Sen- 
ate bill  3199  as  amended. 

BuHOP  Mask  HAM. 


HoLLT  SpaiNGs,  Miss  ,  June  28.  1952. 
Congresswoman  EoriH  Nockse  Rocxas: 

President,  trustees,  faculty,  and  students 
of  Rust  College,  of  Holly  Springs,  Miss.,  be- 
seech you  vote  for  the  passage  of  Teague 
bill  (H.  R.  7656)  with  amendments  as  passed 
by  the  Senate  committee. 

President  L.  M    McCot. 

SPHiNcriEU),  Mass.,  June  30,  195Z. 
Hon.  EorrH  Nouasx  Rocxas, 
United  States  Congress: 
Reference  to  bill  H.  R.  1056.  urge  accept- 
ance   Senate    amendment    establishing    sep- 
arate subsistence   and   tuition  allowance   aa 
best  for  veterans  and  for  private  colleges  lu 
Jjlaasachusetts. 

Thornton  W    MraxiAM, 
Dean.  Springfield  College. 

BaooKLiNx.  Mass., 

June  30.  1952. 
Eon-H  NocKSK  Rocxaa, 
Member  of  Congress: 
Accept   Senate    amendment    Korean    bill, 
H.  R.  7656.  establishing  separate  subsistence 
and  tuition  payments. 

DKLBOtT    M.    StaLXT. 

President,  Staley  College, 

Boston,   Mass., 

June  30,  1952. 
Representative  Enrrn  Nouasx  Rocxxs, 
House  of  Represetntatives : 
Please  accept  Senate  amendment  establish. 
Ing   separate   subsistence  and    tuition   allow- 
ances as  best  for  veterans  and  important  to 
Massachusetts  private  colleges 

Howaxd  C.  NrwToK, 
Dean,  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacf. 

Boston,  Mass.. 

June  30,  19S2. 
Representative  EorrH  Notntsx  Roczxs, 
House  Office  Building: 
Urgently  request  acceptable  Senate  ameruf. 
ment  separate  subsistence  and  tuition  allow- 
ance GI  bill. 

Hauiison  Kxllxi, 
Director,  New  England  Conservatory 
Of  MMtic. 

Boston,  Mass  . 

June  30,  1952. 
Representative  Enrrn  Notmsi  Roczxa, 
House  Office  Building: 
Massachusetts  SUte  College  of  Optometry, 
Boston,  urges  vote  for  bill  H.  R.  7656. 
HzLXN  C.  Hastings, 

Registrar. 

WoBCESTES,  Mass., 

June  30,  1952. 
Representative  Edith  Nouasx  Rocxas, 
House  of  Representatives: 
Urgently  request   you  vote  acceptance  of 
Senate  amendment  establishing  separate  sub- 
sistence and  tuition  allowances  for  veterans 
In  veterans'  education  bill  7656. 

Harold  Bewtlt, 
Director,  Worcester  Junior  College. 

NoSTH  Andovxx.  Mass.. 

June  28,  1952. 
Congresswoman  Edfth  Nouasx  Roocas, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Request  your  support  of  8.  3199  concerning 
Armed  Forces  veterans.     This  amended  bill 
seems  to  safeguard  the  free  choice  of  the  vet- 
eran in  selecting  his  college  and  eliminate 
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nnneceeeary    clerical    work   by   ttiltlon   pay- 
ment direct  to  the  college. 

Fathix  VmciWT  McQttadc. 
President,  Merrimack  College. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  30. 1952. 
Hon.  Eorrn  NotTRSx  Rooaas, 

House  Office  Building: 
Boston  University  considers  the  amend- 
■Mit  to  H.  R.  7656  which  separates  tuition 
and  subsistence  payment  to  be  In  the  best 
Interest  of  the  veterans.  We  earnestly  so- 
licit your  support  of   this  amendment. 

Hasold  C.  Cask, 
Pret^^tent,  Boston  University. 


Two  Hnadred  Thonsand  Matcnlar  Dys- 
trophy Youngsters  Being  Backed  by 
Efforts 


Boston,  Mass.,  June  30,  1952. 
Congresswoman  Edfth  Nouasx  Bookbs, 
House    Office   Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Please  use  your  influence  to  separate  tui- 
tion from  subsistence  In  present  Korean  bllL 
8cHn.LiNGER  Housx  School 
or  Music, 

Lawkxncx  Bexk,  Director. 

t 

Souxavnx,!.  Mass.,  June  30,  1952. 
Hon.  Edith  Notrxsi  Rooaas, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Hope  you  will  favor  In  conference  com- 
mittee on  Korean  GI  bill  separate  subsistence 
and  tuition  allowances  •■  beet  for  veterans 
and  also  t>est  for  Massachusetts  private  col- 
leges. 

Leonabd  Caxmichacl, 
Preaitlent,  Tufts  College. 

Boston,  Mass.,  June  30,  1952. 
Hon.  Edith  Noubse  Rocxas. 

Hotue  Office  Building: 
Earnestly  urge  your  vote  and  support  of 
H.  R.  7666  Senate  amendment  eetabllshlng 
separate  subaistance  and  tuition  allowances. 
Bellevs  bill  as  amended  la  best  for  veterans 
and  also  of  great  Importance  to  Massachu- 
setts private  colleges. 

Jonathan  W  French,  Jr., 
President,  Bmerson  College. 

Axuncton,  Mass  June  30,  1952. 
Oongresrwoman  KDrrH  Nouasx  Rocxas, 
Hotue  Office  Building: 
For  best  interests   of  Massactauaetts  vet. 
erans  and  schools  please  vote  for  separation 
of  tuition  and  subsistence. 

FxAN  E.  Waao, 
Dean,  Arlington  Academy  of  Music. 


Personal  Explanation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

or  NEW   YOaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  want  to 
state  my  position  on  the  following  roll 
calls  heretofore  called  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  If  I  had  been  present 
on  the^  2  days,  I  would  have  voted  as 
follows : 

Roll  call  No.  16.  March  4,  1952,  "no." 
Roll  call  No.  17.  March  4,  1952.  "aye." 
RoU  caU  No.  18.  March  10.  1952.  "no." 
Roll  caU  No.  19.  March  10,  1952,  "aye." 
Roll  call  No.  20.  March  10,  1952.  'aye." 
RoU  caU  No.  22,  March  10.  1952.  "no." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25.  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  about 
1  year  ago,  within  these  walls  and  in  the 
pages  of  the  Congressional  Record,  I 
set  forth  the  gravity  of  the  threat  which 
affects  the  young  p>ersons  of  our  country, 
particularly  the  young  boys  from  3  to  13 
years  of  age.  from  an  obscure  and  In- 
variably fatal  disease.  This  fatal  ail- 
ment is  muscular  dystrophy. 

Now  with  1-year  passed,  and  with  a 
number  of  fine  and  worth-while  agencies, 
as  well  as  public-spirited  Individuals  who 
are  in  a  position  to  command  attention, 
making  it  plain  to  the  American  people 
that  there  are  200,000  persons  doomed  to 
die  if  the  cause  and  cure  for  this  disease 
cannot  be  found,  I  want  to  again  inform 
my  colleagues  of  the  Congress,  and 
through  the  pages  of  the  Congrbssional 
Record  let  the  newspapers  and  the  par- 
ents of  America  know,  that  some  strides 
have  already  been  made  In  tl-e  combat 
with  this  dreaded  killer. 

For  such  progress  as  there  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  of  a  curb  upon 
mtiscular  dystrophy,  it  is  almost  imiiera- 
tive  to  creidit  one  nonprofit,  unselfish 
organization.  This  is  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association  of  America.  Inc. 
This  organization  has  almost  single- 
handedly  been  supporting  the  major  re- 
search projects  which  represent  their 
hope  against  death  for  so  many  young 
persons. 

In  two  short  years  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association  has  grown  to  include 
87  chapters  of  this  association  now  ac- 
tively engaged  in  raising  funds  for  the 
all -important  research.  A  majority  of 
our  States  now  have  chapters. 

Growth  of  this  effort  to  learn  the 
lethal  secrets  of  muscular  dystrophy  has 
derived  immeasurable  benefit  from  the 
support  of  outstanding  personalities. 
Among  them  is  Supreme  Court  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas,  the  honorary  na- 
tional chairman  of  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association.  Another  is  Drew 
Pearson,  the  radio  and  newspaper  re- 
porter from  Washington.  Others  in- 
clude Kate  Smith,  Dean  Martin  and 
Jerry  Lewis  of  television  and  the  movies, 
Arthur  Godfrey,  and  Jack  Benny.  The 
Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon,  a  branch  of 
Masonry,  has  manifested  great  interest 
in  helping  the  flght  against  this  dis- 
ease. The  National  Grange,  and  in  my 
own  congressional  area  of  southern  Cal- 
ifornia and  its  neighborhood  about  Los 
Angeles,  the  CIO,  have  joined  during 
the  past  year  in  the  fight  against  muscu- 
lar dystrophy. 

Some  appreciable  encouragement  has 
come  from  the  advancement  made  in 
muscular  dystrophy  research.  This  en- 
couragement became  felt  in  a  limited 
way  during  a  recent  national  medical 


conference  held  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Association. 
Some  of  the  prominent  research  scien- 
tists of  the  United  States  attended  that 
medical  conference.  They  were  drawn 
to  its  sessions  by  their  share  in  the 
growing  desire  of  this  country  to  dis- 
cuss, learn,  compare,  and  take  steps 
about  this  killing  muscular  dj^rophy. 
The  specific  research  projects  now  be- 
ing supported,  abroad  as  well  a«  in  this 
country,  by  the  Muscular  Dystrophy 
Associations  of  America,  Inc..  are  as 
follows : 

1.  New  York  Hospital -Cornell  University 
Medical  College:  Investigation  In  patho- 
genesis progress  of  muscular  dystrophy  tinder 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Ade  T.  Mllhorat,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  medicine,  Cornell  Univer- 
sity Medical  College.  (This  Is  by  far  the 
most  extensive  research  program  In  muscular 
dystrophy  now  under  way  and  Involves  the 
metabolism  ward,  dietary  kitchens,  labora- 
tory animals,  extensive  laboratory  facilities, 
and  a  large  staff  of  Investigators  and  tech- 
nicians.) 

2.  University  of  Paris  (Prance) :  Biochem- 
istry of  muscle  in  progressive  muscular  dys- 
trophy under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Georges 
Bchaplra  and  Dr.  Jean-Claude  Dreyfus,  asso- 
ciate professor  of  biochemistry,  faculty  of 
medicine. 

8-  University  of  Pittsburgh  Scbool  of  Med- 
icine: Studies  of  the  metabolism  of  cations, 
anions,  and  of  nitrogen  in  muscular  dys- 
trophy, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  T.  8. 
Danowekl.  professor,  research  medicine. 

4.  Unlvereity  of  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  School 
Of  Medldne  and  Dentistry:  Hlstochemietry 
of  dystrophic  mxiscle  In  man  and  laboratory 
animals.  Hlstopathology  of  nutritional  mus- 
cular dystrophy  in  the  cotton  rat  and  ham- 
ster, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Karl  E.  Ma- 
son, professor  of  anatomy. 

5.  Institute  for  Muscle  Research,  Woods 
Hole,  Mass.:  Relation  of  electric  charge  dis- 
tribution In  muscle  fibers  and  In  actomyoeln 
to  muscular  contraction,  under  direction  of 
Dr.  Albert  Szent-Qyorgyl.  Investigator  In 
chief  of  the  Institute  for  Muscle  Research, 
Inc. 

6  Duke  University:  The  study  of  mi- 
cromethods  In  the  investigation  of  muscular 
metabolism,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  W.  F. 
H.  M.  Mommaerts. 

7.  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute:  The 
study  of  the  relation  of  diet  to  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  muscular  dystrophy  In  lab- 
oratory animals,  \mder  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Edmund  L.  Hove. 

8.  University  of  Iowa.  The  study  of  the 
metabolic  origin  of  camoslne  and  anserine 
and  their  possible  psychological  role  in  mus- 
cles, under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Theodore 
Wlnnlck  and  Dr.  Harry  M.  Hlnes. 

9.  Johns  Hopkins  University:  The  study 
of  the  relationship  of  vitamin  E  to  glycolysis 
in  skeletal  muscle,  under  the  direction  of  Dr. 
Kenneth  L.  Zlerler. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  makes  a  ^ne  show- 
ing for  what  might  be  called  the  pre- 
liminary attack  to  wrest  from  their 
hiding  the  secrets  of  what  causes  mus- 
cular dystrophy.  But,  before  we  can 
have  any  firm  encouragement  that  our 
country,  with  its  wealth  of  knowledge, 
its  scientific  resources,  and  its  enlighten- 
ment and  unselfishness,  may  be  able  to 
win  in  the  race  for  the  lives  of  the  pres- 
ent 200,000  sufferers  from  this  fearful 
malady,  much  additional  and  prolonged 
research  must  be  done. 

Dr.  Leonard  A.  Scheele.  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  expressed  this 
need  most  eloquently  in  a  letter  to  the 
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executive  director  of  the  Muscular  Dys- 
trophy Association.    Dr.  Scheele  wrote: 

I  am  writing  thla  letter  to  place  some  ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  the  need  for  more  re- 
search on  this  very  perplexing  problem  (of 
muscular  dystrophy). 

The  dearth  of  research  Is  related  In  part 
to  the  general  failure  to  recognize  thla  as 
an  important  and  Interesting  field,  and  to 
lack  of  adequate  financial  support.  Much 
needs  to  be  done  to  draw  the  attention  of 
medical  scientists  to  this  disease  and  what 
is  unknown  about  It,  so  that  they  may  be 
fired  to  pioneer  this  field. 

It  Is  our  hope  that  through  the  National 
Institute  of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Blind- 
ness, and  the  National  Institute  of  Arthritis 
and  Metabolic  Diseases  we  can  Join  your  or- 
ganization (the  Muscular  Dystrophy  Asso- 
ciation) in  stimulating  a  more  Intensive  at- 
tack on  this  affliction.  I  hope  that  our  or- 
ganizations can  work  together  to  produce  the 
results  which  we  all  so  much  desire. 

That  is  the  present  standing  of  the  ef- 
fort which  has  been  inspired  within  the 
past  2  years,  to  wrestle  with  the  Angel 
of  Death  for  the  lives  of  these  estimable 
young  Americans  who,  200,000  in  num- 
ber, face  the  doom  of  wasted  and  vanish- 
ing muscular  tissue  that  first  puts  them 
In  wheel  chairs,  then  sends  them  to  bed, 
and  finally  to  a  pathetic  end. 

It  should  be  noted  that  besides  the 
Muscular  Dystrophy  Associations  of 
America.  Inc..  which  from  headquarters 
at  21  East  Fortieth  Street,  New  York  16, 
N.  Y.,  have  been  making  an  impression 
In  national  campaigns  of  information 
and  fund  raising,  there  is  another  group. 
In  the  State  of  Texas,  which  has  been 
fighting  a  parallel  fight  to  educate  the 
public  of  the  Southwest,  and  to  sponsor 
further  scientific  curative  effort.  This 
Texas  group  is  known  as  the  National 
Muscular  EJystrophy  Research  Founda- 
tion. Inc.,  and  its  headquarters  are  at 
709  Main  Street  in  Liberty,  Tex.,  where 
the  national  heads  of  this  group  are  two 
young  ladies.  Misses  Nadine  and  Sallie 
Woods,  who  are  sisters.  The  Misses 
Woods  themselves  fell  victim  to  muscu- 
lar dystrophy  of  a  variety  that  afflicts 
more  mature  persons,  more  than  10 
years  ago,  and  since  that  time  they  have 
dedicated  their  own  lives  and  energies, 
and  rallied  the  efforts  of  many  other 
persons,  to  the  common  cause  of  a  search 
for  the  tiny  thing  which  causes  muscular 
dystrophy  so  that,  by  knowing  the  cause, 
it  may  be  possible  to  conquer  it  and  save 
the  lives. 

Recently,  as  I  departed  from  a  shoe 
store  where  I  had  been  unable  to  pur- 
chase just  exactly  the  shoes  I  had  in 
mind  to  purchase,  a  young  boy,  bent  over, 
no  legs  below  his  waist,  pushed  his  way 
past  the  store  door  on  his  flat-top 
coaster;  he  pushed  with  his  hands  on  the 
sidewalk,  as  I  stood  looking  at  him,  he 
glanced  up  and  smiled,  cordially.  Right 
then,  I  forgot  my  disappointment  in  not 
being  able  to  buy  the  shoes  I  had  in 
mind. 

It  makes  a  difference  whether  disease, 
disaster,  misfortune,  or  muscular  dystro- 
phy happens  to  hit  your  family  or  mine. 
Then,  it  becomes  a  very  important  mat- 
ter to  you  and  to  me.  Then,  why  not 
extend  intelligent  active  interest  in  the 
helplessness  of  other  deserving  children 
of  deserving,  dignified  American  fami- 
lies? 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  March  1952  edition  of  the  Monroe 
County  (N.  Y.)  Professional  Engineer  in 
support  of  the  Capehart -Miller  bill 
which  provides  for  the  further  develop- 
ment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  Palls  and  River  by  private 
enterprise. 

The  editorial  follows: 

A  TVA  FOR  Nrw  York  State? 

Your  civic  affairs  committee  calls  to  your 
attention  tiiree  bills  now  before  Congress  to 
vastly  enlarge  the  power  resources  of  the 
Nlagrara  River  at  Niagara  Falls.  Although 
we  can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  scope  of  thU 
great  project  as  engineers,  we  should  also 
give  it  sober  thought  as  American  citizens 
and  taxpayers. 

In  1950  a  new  treaty  was  ratified  with 
Canada  which  permits  utilization  of  ad- 
ditional water  from  the  Niagara  River  for 
power  production  purposes,  and  at  the  same 
time  preserves  the  scenic  beauty  of  the 
famed  Niagara  Falls.  As  a  result,  sufficient 
water  is  now  available  on  the  United  States 
side  to  permit  construction  of  a  hydroelectric 
project  to  develop  1.132.000  additional  iLllo- 
watts  of  electric  power. 

The  United  States  Senate.  In  ratifying  the 
treaty,  reserved  to  Congress  the  right  to 
authorize  by  legislation  any  additional  de- 
velopment of  hydroelectric  power  from  the 
Niagara  River.  Except  for  this  provision, 
use  of  the  additional  water  could  have  beeu 
licensed  immediately  to  any  applicant 
qualifying  under  the  Federal  Water  Power 
Act. 

Three  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  to  authorize  the  further 
development  of  this  power.  Under  each  of 
the  proposed  bills,  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  engineering  and  construc- 
tion to  make  the  additional  power  available. 
The  engineers  of  Niagara  Mohawk  Power 
Corp.,  the  New  York  State  Power  Authority, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Power  of  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  cooperated  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  engineering  report  which  Is  th« 
basis  for  the  additional  development. 

THE  PHIVATe-rNTTRpaiSE  Bnx 

The  Capehart-Mlller  bill  (S.  2021,  H.  R. 
3146)  proposes  the  development  by  private 
enterprise,  without  cost  to  Federal  or  State 
taxpayers. 

THZ  RDZXAI,   BILL 

The  Lehman -Roosevelt  bill  (S.  517,  H.  R. 
1642)  proposes  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment construct  the  project  from  public 
funds.  It  also  proposes  to  give  preference 
in  the  sale  of  power  to  certain  groups  of 
customers,  and  provides  for  governmental 
transmission  facilities  (duplicating,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  existing  facilities). 

THI  STATX   BILL 

The  IvM-CoIe  bill  (S.  1963,  H.  R.  5099) 
proposes  construction  and  operation  of  the 
project  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  State 
of  New  York. 

All  of  the  Niagara  River  water  heretofore 
available  to  the  United  States  for  power  pur- 
poses has  been  developed  solely  by  Niagara 
Mohawk   Power    Corp.     No   other   organiza- 


tion or  agency  In  the  United  States  has 
ever  had  any  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Niagara  River  for  the  develop- 
ment of  electrical  energy. 

At  present  about  440.000  kilowatts  are 
being  produced  In  the  Schoellkopf  and  Ad- 
ams stations,  under  a  license  Issued  In  1921 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Power  Act.  The  new 
treaty  has  merely  brought  Into  focus  the 
question  of  who  shall  develop  the  additional 
power 

In  order  to  make  the  benefits  available  to 
the  greatest  number  of  people  in  the  area, 
five  New  York  State  utility  companies  pro- 
{}oee  Jointly  to  finance  and  construct  this 
development.  They  represent  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  Nation's  power  and  light  in- 
dustry, and  constitute  an  Interconnected 
group  of  companies  serving  practically  all 
of  New  York  State,  exclvislve  of  Long  Island. 
These  companies  are:  Central  Hudson  Gas  & 
Electric  Corp.,  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of 
New  York.  Inc..  New  York  State  Electric  & 
Oas  Corp.,  Niagara  Mohawk  Power  Corp..  and 
Rochester  Oas  &  Electric  Corp.  Together 
they  serve  approximately  90  percent  of  both 
the  State's  land  area  and  Its  population. 

These  five  companies  own  and  op)erate  102 
hydro  plants  with  capacities  of  about  1.400.- 
000  kilowatts,  and  27  steam  plants  with  ca- 
pacities of  atwut  4.600,000  kllowatu,  making 
a  total  of  6.000.000  kllowatU:  are  intercon- 
nected, which  even  now  makes  possible  the 
utilization  of  the  most  economic  sources  of 
combined  generating  capacity:  and  paid 
•  136,000.000  In  Federal.  SUte.  and  local  taxes 
In  1950 

They  have  the  combined  financial  re- 
sources, experience,  engineering  knowledge, 
familiarity  with  the  problems  Involved,  and 
the  executive  ability  to  undertake  this  proj- 
ect Immediately  and  push  It  to  the  earliest 
possible  completion.  They  can  do  the  Job 
quicker  and  more  economically  than  any- 
one else.  Most  Important  of  all.  they  are 
ready  to  act  now.  Construction  of  the  Cana- 
dian share  of  the  project  has  already  begun. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  need  for  more  power 
grows.  America's  share  of  the  thundering 
Niagara  rushes  out  to  sea.  All  that  the  five 
ccmpanies  need  to  set  the  wheels  In  motion 
Is  congressional  approval  of  the  Capehart- 
Mlller   bill. 

The  Niagara  project  has  no  connection 
whatever  with  the  controversial  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  and  power  development  proj- 
ect. In  fact.  It  has  no  connection  with  any 
function  of  Government.  It  does  not  in- 
volve navigation,  reclamation,  flood  control. 
Irrigation,  or  sanitation.  It  Is  strictly  a  proj- 
ect to  provide  more  electric  power — nothing 
else. 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  when 
electric  power  is  created  In  connection  with 
flood  control  or  other  proper  Government 
functions,  the  Government  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  that  power  to  help  repay  some  of 
the  cost  of  the  project.  And  so  It  has  been 
under  the  guise  of  flood  control,  navigation, 
etc.,  that  attempts  have  generally  been  made 
to  nationalize  the  Nation's  electric  light  and 
power  Industry.  In  the  case  of  the  Niagara 
River  project,  however,  no  such  collateral 
functions  are  Involved.  Thla  la  purely  « 
power  project. 

The  ls.sue  is  clear  cut.  Shall  the  Govern- 
ment enter  directly  into  competition  with 
Its  own  citizens  in  the  production  and  sale 
of  electricity?  And  if  Government  Is  to  be 
permitted  to  nationalize  the  electric  light 
and  power  Industry,  what  is  to  prevent  na- 
tionalization of  other  Industries?  Banks,  for 
Instance,  transportation,  the  oil  and  steel 
industries,  etc.?  Other  countries  have  fol- 
lowed that  pattern,  and  today  America  is 
being  called  upon  to  help  pay  for  their  cost- 
ly experiments.  Since  no  functions  of  Gov- 
ernment are  involved,  there  can  be  no  valid 
excuse  for  permitting  Government  to  enter 
Into  direct  competition  with  its  ortvate  clti- 
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sens  wbo  are  reatfy.  wHttBg.  sad  •M«  to  do 
th-  Job. 

Tc«r  committee  ttrgcs  you  to  gire  this 
prripoeltton  joar  caref  ol  cotnktaratlon  «fitf  to 
wnte  to  your  looil  lU. ]■  ewiiti f  ttvae  wtthout 
delay.  It  ts  ttieir  tntetitton  also  to  vabmit 
a  resolution  for  action  at  the  March  meet- 
tng  that  the  Monroe  chapter  fo  on  record 
m  favortng  th«  CapetoarV-MUIer   MIL 


f«lkc  AdiM  2  Y«rs  OU— «b  Ead 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  GEORCE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
;      IN  71i£  aOOSK  OF  BEP&BSBNTAIIVSS 
Saturday,  June  28,  19il 

,      Mr.  BENDER.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  in- 
•.  credible  spectacle  ot  Uie  world's  aaoet 
« powerftil    naUon   tookcd    in    tauiecistve 
'^  vombat  with  ttie  foroes  of  MKAber  land 
loii£  regarded  as  one  of  the  world's  weak- 
est yriW  take  years  of  exphttninf  hy  the 
apologi.sts  of  the  New  Deal.     How  our 
military  leadership  has  t)een  checked  at 
every  turn  by  political  decisions,  how  our 
top-c<imbat  oonmander  in  the  Far  E^ast 
"  ^"iis  ifnaowd  f rora  Ws  post,  ho^  our 
necotiatan  were  c—wkwucd  to  Months 
of  frustration  in  the  tent  colony  of  Pan- 
munjom,  will  not  make  pleasant  read- 
ing for  future  Americans. 

It  te  ntyw  more  than  t  yvnn  since  Pres- 
ident Truman  lamiched  the  police  ac- 
tion in  Korea  to  resiel  Vbe  Nortti  Korean 
Communists.  Since  that  time  some  110,- 
000  American  casualties  have  been  re- 
corded. An  aimy  descrtbed  as  a  United 
t  Nations  force,  knt  aetmmMj  containing 
only  token  TeprtsentaUoa  /rom  our 
aliifis,  has  been  prevented  Irom  fSditing, 
Our  tweeUge  and  influoace.  upon  which 
we  rely  so  greatly  in  the  Far  East,  have 
fullered  daamglng  blows,  and  Commu- 
nist aggression  has  not  been  Impeded. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  loct  not  a  man  in 
this  struggle.  We  have  lost  men,  treas- 
ure, and  good  will.  The  very  country  for 
wbOM  aaXety  ve  are  a^rlriog  In  Korea 
has  eMbanasMd  os  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 

A  military  expedition  zonst  haTe  one 
motto  only — win  or  Ret  your  men  out. 
It  to  time  we  (Jeclded  %o  wta. 


plojcu 


id  Fe^ml  Oftoid*  mi  Em- 
Ffwm    Serrke    of    Federal 


EXTENSION  OP  RFMftRKB 
or 

HON.  HEKBERT  R.  OXOMMt 


r&ANB 

UamD  OTATES 


Dl  TUB  SOIATB  OT 

Mondtm.  June  it,  IKt 

Mr  OCONOR.  Mr.  Pre^dent,  oae  of 
the  reeompemee  of  dew»ted  mike  is 
puMic  reoofrnltten  of  the  contrltwrtlon 
one  has  made  to  the  cuuntiys  procress 
in  one  field  or  another. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be    included    in    the    Appendix    of    the 


Rbcow)  a  story  from  the  Waaiiington 
Post  of  this  morning  concerning  rarious 
Federal  ofiBcials  and  employees  who  are 
retiring  today  after  years  of  aervice  with 
the  Federal  Oovemaaent. 

aewetul  cl  these  faithful  citteens  are 
from  my  home  State  of  Maryland.  Pe- 
riods of  senrice  range  op  to  45  years.  I 
am  sure  I  Totee  the  riews  of  their  feliow 
citizens  throughout  the  country  in  wish- 
ing them  enjoyment  of  the  period  of 
ease  which  their  long  service  has 
Bkerifeed. 

There  being  no  ohjecdon,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbco«d, 
as  follows: 
Oaoup  or  FKnni4J   OvnczALs  Retsihc  Toqat 

Janaa*  O.  Clarke.  Clilef  oT  tlw  9Bod  and 
Drug  Administration's  OlTtakm  of  Prc^ram 
Beiiearch  liere.  retire*  today  after  36  jreare  of 
•errtee.    •     •     • 

Clarke,  whose  career  In  Pederal  servtce 
becan  In  1917.  hM  been  credltetl  witb  de- 
veloptair  tlM  present  ayatera  lor  equaUalng 
food  and  drug  law  aoforoeBwnt  thmuftout 
tte  Oclted  Statea.     •     •     • 

a  BBttve  of  Augusta.  Oa^  Oarke  received  a 
bachelor  of  science  degree  from  Gaongla 
Sctiool  of  TecliBalagy  In  IftS  and  aabse- 
VMndy  beoaaae  aatetant  State  ctoemlct  of 
Oaorgta.  He  lM«an  hti  ftderal  caraer  4  years 
later  in  tT^e  SavBiinali  atattiM  of  the  Bureau 
of  CbaaMBtry  wiiidi  waa  lattr  to  beeome  tike 
FDA.     •     •     ♦ 

DR.  MHXEK  nrranfc  fiom  iriraL  itesEaRnr 

Dr.  Jctlm  Ullton  MlUer.  70.  of  2000  ThixUeth 
Street  BK.,  'nbo  retlr«d  today  &s  Deputy  Dl- 
ractor  of  Jiteaaardi  of  tlie  Kavai  BeeearcH  iMb- 
oratory  of  tii»  OOoe  of  2(aval  fiaeearcb  will 
have  spent  45  y«an  in  the  fieida  of  eiactrlcity 
and  radio  oomiuuiucatkina.  30  at  theca  with 
tl*e  Gowemmait. 

A  naUve  of  Haaovar.  Pa.,  Or.  Miliar  la  a 
graduate  of  Yale  Oolvaraity,  having  received 
Ma  degree  of  doctor  of  pbiloaopiif  in  pbyaics 
In  M16.  ftom  ia«t  to  1S18.  he  aras  a  ptajwl- 
dat  wit*  tibe  Ma»tnwal  Bureau  of  Standards; 
from  l»tB  to  11138,  a  radto  ai^ineer  at  tiie 
Badio  l^atooratay.  Nary  ItopartaMnt.  at  Ana- 
coetla.  la  laifl  be  JoiASd  tike  newly  eatab- 
Itaval  Iteoaarob   Laboratory  as  radio 


Ftam  iaSS  to  IMO,  Dr.  Miliar  waa  eon- 
nectad  with  ^«ata  radio  organlf  tiona.  He 
ictomed  to  MBL  to  IMO.  la  MaraH  ot  1952 
im  was  afipotntad  Sctcntt&e  Ifcawrch  artmln- 

Istrator.  serving  as   tiie  Oepnty  Diractar  of 


Dr.  Mlttar  li  a  feUow  of  the  Inatitute  of 
Batflo  Baglnaan  and  haa  aaraad  a>  a  patent 
aapert  wlta  Ow  OoaamaHot.  He  luw  aaany 
Iwvaatloae  to  lita  credit  and  waa  awattled 
tlw  DMlngvMied  GlTtttaa  Servioa  Award  in 
t»4ft  for  ills  radto-ennwmiy  cable  invention 
in  radto  awl  imdv.  Or.  Mtltar  la  also 
of  aoioBRMis  adewttfle  paper u  In 
of  radla 


xmuHUKNK  ommiVQ  as  Tomnr 

Joiin  W.  Klngbome.  136B  Iris  Street  ITW., 
Assistant  Director  of  the  Poultry  Branch  of 
the  Production  and  Marketing  Admlnhttra- 
tioB.  refclrca  today  af  tar  more  than  27  years  of 
aervice  in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Born  In  Cumberland.  Md,  Klnghnroc  re- 
oeivad  a  bachelor  of  science  dagree  in  agri- 
culture froB  the  Dnlveisity  of  Maryland  In 
IBU.  Be  eatcrad  United  Btatas  I>epartment 
of  Agricuiture  servioe  In  lfil2  and  engaged  in 
pouito-y  reaaarch  and  aztanElon  work  until 
laao.  He  resigned  from  Ooveruinent  aervice 
la  1620  to  iielp  organise  the  national  Poul- 
try Institute  In  Wasblngt/vn 

Ha  JoiiMd  the  staff  of  the  AgrlcOltural  Ad- 
Juatment  Administration  of  tlu  United 
Statea  Daipartmeat  of  Agriculture  In  1933 
and  has  been  contlnuotufly  In  Oovemment 
service   since.     He   was   appointed  Assistant 


IMrector  of  Cbe  Pouitrj  Branch  of  the  Pn>- 
diietum   and   Marketing    AiliaiiilaliiiULm   in 

1B46.  He  Is  the  author  of  nunrerous  nrtirina 
on  ptmitry  and  rgg  produoCton  and  marfevt- 
Ing.  He  waa  ouKle  vloe  pnastdent  of  tte 
Worldl  Poultry  Sdenoe  Association  Ux  tike 
United  atatee  in  1961  and  wiU  serve  la  tiits 
capacity  untU  ia54. 

8.  aiLrnajia  u»i 


G  iiarr  o; 

Jerry  S.  Stephens.  SflOO  TTilrty-nlnth  Street 
KW.,  wm  retire  today  after  46  years  of  con- 
tinuous Oovemment  Berrlce  from  the  United 
Btatoe  Haval  Regional  Accounts  Office. 

Por  aeveral  years  prior  to  hli  retirement. 
Btephens  has  been  Chief  of  tlie  Floral  Branch 
of  the  Regional  Accounts  Office.  His  45  yrars 
of  service  has  been  excluslTely  with  the  Wary 
Department. 

Also  from  the  "United  States  Wavy  "Regional 
AccotinU  OAoe.  Miss  Anna  K.  Splndler  wni 
retire  Monday  after  22  years  of  Government 
service.  She  held  a  public  relstlons  position 
with  the  Regional  Accounts  Office.  She  wIU 
return  to  her  home  State  of  Wlscon«ln. 

tlMAi.   OFSICE 

"Rie  'Veterana*  Admlnistratkm  Oantral  Of- 
Aee  has  aanounoed  tbat  IS  cmployeeB.  many 
of  Whofs  Iiave  mace  tfeaa  SO  years  of  Ooa- 
ariwient  aerrloe  apteoa.  wttl  retire  at  the 
cloae  of  bualneaE  today. 

Heading  tlie  llat  In  lengtti  ctf  aervtoe  is  Barl 
T<nin^.  Beoi  Fliwwm  Avenue.  Itekooaa  rmrtc. 
Md  .  an  adjwdleator  tn  tbe  dependenas  and 
benerdclartas  clatms  aervtce.  wtth  more  tliaii 
41  yeara  with  the  Go\'«nuiient. 

Others  wW*  more  than  80  years  are:  Crwtn 
Dnntlcy.  M7  BwUnfton  Drive.  Sllvar  Sramg. 
Insurance  examiner  in  ttt*  iimlei  wiHIng 
aervtce;  ftmnk  M.  Feller,  8»  Ooonectlcut 
Avenue  NW.,  mall  and  fUe  aupervtaor  In  ttie 
administrative  operations  servioe;  UIbb  Myr- 
tle V.  nsele.  seia  Reed  Street.  Ncrtla  £n- 
fiewood.  Md.,  eorrespoadeaee  otark,  tn  tbe 
Insurance  accounts  sen'ice. 

Alao,  Mra.  Ella  E.  Oarrtaoa.  aSSl  Mrter 
Street  WfJ..  nbrarlan  In  tlw  Utarary 
Mrs.  Catbertne  M.  Moyniaan.  «BM 
marie  Street  KW.,  mall  and  aie  anparvtoDr 
In  U»e  Department  of  MedleliM  and  Surgery; 
Miss  Lee  G.  Rocilcer,  »-B  iULby  Stnet.  Aloe- 
aiMlrla.  mafi  derk  tn  tl»e  Vetorana' 
letration. 


Hlo  Owns  dw  WatoT 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L  JACKSON 

or  CALXrouna 
IK  IBE  BOUSE  OF  BEPBXSEKTATIVXS 
r.  Jwm€  JO,  U52 


ISr.  JACKSON  of  Califorala.  Ur. 
SpeaJcer.  uader  leave  Ut  estcad  my  se- 
aaaxfcs  ia  tte  Baooaa.  I  inrlMif  the  Al- 
lowing article  from  the  California  Farm 
Journal  of  June  IfSI: 

'WHO  OwKs  TBI  Vam? 
(By  Paul  ft-lgpana^ 
CaUf omla  farmers  are  li  j  It  ae  toay  kack 

loat  tt  OB  a  trtp  to  WaAtaftaa. 

Yean  ago  Gamomia  draaaaed  aad  blae- 
prlnted  the  world**  greaUst  ItTtiaMon 
echeme — tbey  were  golag  to  aaMke  tlic  Sierra 
snows  "walk"  BOO  mliaa  down  hin  to  water 
timofiM  4mm%  •erea  aad  SOO  evopa  la  ttk« 
great  Central  Valley. 

1%e  people  voted  tlTOfiOdflCn  to  bonds. 
iTien  depi  east  on  hit.  OalUtnula  faiiuers 
••wCTit  to  "Wartilnptcn."  On  Oeytembci  10, 
1935.  President  Roosevelt  told  them:  "I'll 
give    you    $20,000,000    relief    funds    to    start 
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the  Central  Valley  project— and  well  take 
over."  California  has  been  In  hock  ever 
since. 

Today  the  State  Is  rarln'  to  hand  the 
United  States  »200.000.000  for  the  haU- 
flnished  project,  kick  the  Federals  out.  and 
run  Its  own  affairs:  The  SUte  contends  that 
It  will  pay  out  In  50  years,  and  save  the  tax- 
payers millions  on  a  mighty  mistake. 

To  show  that  It  means  business,  the  legis- 
lature voted  a  $10,000,000  "down  payment." 
Governor  Warren  okayed  it. 

The  legislators  were  spurred  on  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  which  attempted  to 
block  the  State's  action.  Only  a  few  days 
before.  It  had  moved  to  withdraw  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  public  lands— make 
them  unavailable  for  dam  sites — on  seven 
California  watersheds.     Thus  It  warned.  In 

effect: 

"If  we  can't  develop  California's  water 
and  power.  we'U  see  that  the  State  doesn't 
either."  ,   ^. 

Angry  lawmakers  blasted  by  resolution 
this  unwarranted  interference  with  the 
sovereign  right  of  California,  and  went  on 
to   vote   the   $10,000,000. 

The  project  that  started  out  to  cost  $170,- 
000.000  threatens  to  balloon  to  $700,000,000, 
and  some  foresee  a  billion -dollar  boondoggle. 
Even  so.  there  probably  won't  be  enough 
water,  and  the  water  there  Is  won't  be  cheap. 
Overhead  may  run  to  35  percent  to  50  per- 
cent. Instead  of  the  customary  8  percent  to 
10  percent.  There's  a  horde  of  nearly  3,000 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  employees  on  this 
project  In  California  alone.  Their  salaries 
total  $12,000,000  a  year.  That's  more  than 
one-third  of  the  $34,000,000  CVP  appropri- 
ation this  year. 

Put  another  way,  these  salaries  eat  up  the 
entire  power  profit  of  mighty  Shasta  Dam, 
and  then  some. 

( Note— California  has  more  Federal  em- 
ployees than  there  are  In  Washington,  D.  C. — 
believe  It  or  not.) 

One  $10,000,000  pipeline  that  the  project 
engineers  designed  leaks  so  badly  that  it  has 
become  a  scandal.  At  Delano  I  found  farm- 
ers up  In  arms  over  the  discovery  of  184  leaks 
In  1  day.  The  Bureau  rushed  to  plug  the 
pipe  with  40  tons  of  horse  manure.  The 
story  got  Into  the  papers,  and  Congress  Is  In- 
vestigating. Farmers  claim  they  were 
warned  that  any  more  bad  publicity  and 
the  water  may  be  shut  off. 

But  the  thing  that  burns  up  California 
farmers  worse  than  this  waste  and  extrava- 
gance Is  loss  of  their  own  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

If  you  want  to  see  what  a  mess  a  State 
can  get  into  by  leaving  it  all  to  papa,  come 
to  California. 

The  fundamental  Issue  Is:  "Who  owns  the 
water,    anyhow?" 

State  Irrigation  law  has  said  that  water  Is 
appurtenant  to  the  land  when  a  man  starts 
using  it.  On  former  reclamation  projects, 
and  on  many  today,  a  farmer  gets  a  water 
right — recognized  by  the  courts — when  water 
comes  to  his  land.  The  value  of  his  land, 
the  whole  structure  of  his  farming,  depends 
on  It. 

A  farmer  pays  something  each  year  for  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  and  a  fixed  sum 
for  construction  charges,  but  is  credited  for 
those  paymente,  lust  as  In  buying  a  farm 
on  paymeuts. 

Now  what  happens?  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment claims  the  water,  wants  to  throw  out 
the  rights  on  which  farmers  have  built  their 
businesses,  and  says  It  will  rent  the  water  to 
those  same  farmers.  The  Federals  claim  that 
water  Is  a  "utility."  which  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  headquartering  back  in  Wash- 
ington, will  manage. 

The  Bureau  Is  trying  to  ram  an  Irrigation 
contract  called  9e  down  farmers'  throats, 
and  hundreds  of  farmers  are  involved  In  law- 
suits. 


I  attended  the  main  one.  At  Vlsalla  a 
60-year-old  fruit  grower,  Courtney  McCrack- 
en.  Is  providing  the  test  case. 

Here's  what  McCracken's  lawyers  claim  will 
happen  to  him  under  9e: 
He  will  rent  his  own  water. 
He'll   never    own   a   water   right — It's   ex- 
pressly  prohibited. 

He  gets  no  specific  credit  for  project  re- 
payment— he  could  be  obligated  for  a  life- 
time. 

He'd  have  to  cut  his  3C9-acre  fruit  farm 
In  two  and  sell  half — no  water  for  more  than 
160  acres.     (More  at)out  this  deal  later.) 

Every  farmer  In  California  Is  watching  this 
case.  It  may  decide  the  issue  for  the  rest 
of  the  country.  In  co\irt  I  heard  the  Bu- 
reau's answer: 

"Farmers  are  Just  looking  under  the  bed 
for  trouble.  They  haven't  any  case  unless 
their  water  should  be  shut  off.  Talk  atwut 
rights   is   premature." 

The  Bureau  alms  to  push  this  utility-type 
contract  all  over  the  West — has  already  be- 
gun In  the  Missouri  Valley. 

"If  they  get  away  with  this,"  says  an 
eminent  water  attorney,  "there  Is  no  limit. 
The  Federal  Government  can  wheel  water 
like  power.  It  can  sell  an  Oregon  farmer's 
water  in  California,  and  California's  to 
Mexico." 

Farmers  are  forced  to  sign  these  contracts. 
A  State  legislative  committee  finds  that  they 
were  frantic  for  water — they  had  no  alter- 
native. A  rancher  told  me:  "I  couldn't 
have  made  It  another  year."  A  weekly  edi- 
tor: "We  don't  fight  with  the  Bureau  while 
our  crops   burn" 

Another  fighting  Issue  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment makes  little  farms  out  of  big. 

It  has  gone  back  to  a  1902  law.  designed 
for  newly  developed  areas,  and  is  trying  to 
apply  It  in  California,  where  farms  of  variotis 
sizes  have  long  been  established. 

The  Federal  Government  now  says  that 
you  can  get  water  for  only  160  acres  (320  If 
you're  married ) .  And  because  you  are  de- 
clared a  part  of  the  Irrigation  district,  and 
all  land  within  It  get  water,  you  can't  own 
more  than  that  much  land.  You  nnist  sell 
the  balance  by  recordable  contract — at  a 
price  set  by  Government  appraisers. 

As  a  smoke  screen  the  Bureau  has  attacked 
California's   corporation   farmers. 

Scores  of  big  farms  are  Involved.  But  the 
average  size  of  Central  Valley  farms  la  smaller 
than  Iowa's.  And  I  found  farmers,  big  and 
little,  fighting  this  160-acre  limitation. 

Farmers  claim  that  this  is  nothing  but 
confiscation  of  private  property,  and  violates 
the  Constitution. 

A  Swiss  Immigrant  was  among  the  first  to 
go  to  court.  Phillip  Albonlco  got  his  80-acre 
homeplace  back  in  1917,  and,  like  a  lot  of 
ambitious  farmers,  built  It  up  to  3.000  acres. 
He  Is  a  dry-grain  farmer — right  on  the  edge 
of  CVP — but  happens  to  have  1.240  acres 
under  it.  He  wants  to  get  out.  Mad  as  a 
Concord  mlnuteman,  he  spouts  his  story : 

"I  can't  use  the  water  on  this  rough  land. 
I  couldn't  stand  the  tax.  If  1  could  use  it 
they  wouldn't  sell  It  to  me.  I  want  to  get 
out.  but  no,  I  have  to  get  rid  of  my  land." 

Albonlco  shakes  his  head.  "For  27  years 
I  pay  taxes.  Now  I  got  no  rights.  I  don't 
understand." 

A  California  court  has  declared  the  160- 
acre  limitation  unconstitutional  In  the  Al- 
bonlco case.  It  may  affect  the  entire  CVP 
and  reclamation  law. 

California  Is  fighting  the  Federals  on  at 
least  three  other  fronts.  They  won't  be 
able  to  Irrigate,  cook,  shave,  or  bathe  In  the 
Santa  Margarita  Valley  if  the  brief-case 
army  of  the  Justice  Department  wins  its 
paramount  claim  to  all  the  waters  of  the 
Santa  Margarita.  They  demand  them  for  a 
$100,000,000  Marine  base. 

Thousands  of  farmers  are  being  sued  by 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  show-cause 
action  as  to  why  they  shouldn't  vacate,  and 


the   SUte  Is   spending   1150.000  to  defend 
them. 

Down  in  the  Imperial  Valley  the  Bureau 
finished  a  project  10  years  ago  but  refused 
to  turn  It  over  and  get  out. 

Then  there's  the  Federal  fight  for  the  oil- 
rich  tldelands. 

California  now  dares  to  buy  back  the  CVP 
and  go  ahead  with  Its  own  giant  projects. 
Will  It  succeed? 

No  doubt  that  the  SUte's  got  its  back  up. 
The  State  farm  bureau,  the  irrigation  dis- 
tricts association,  and  the  State  chamber 
of  commerce  back  State  ownership  of  CVP. 
But  there's  the  question  whether  Congress 
will  let  go  of  this  Juicy  morsel  from  the  pork 
barrel. 

Countless  Callfomlans  shudder  at  going 
It  alone.  They  point  out  that  if  California 
turns  down  Central  Valley  funds.  It  may  t)e 
cut  off  from  other  Federal  aid.  Many  argue 
that  California  pays  $3,500,000,000  United 
States  taxes  and  it's  got  something  com- 
ing back. 

Finally  there's  the  terrifying  thought  that 
if  California  takes  less,  some  other  SUte 
may  get  California's  share.  The  Sacra- 
mento Bee  asks:  "Would  It  be  good  business 
for  California  to  kick  a  gift  horse  In  the 
teeth?" 

Right  now  there's  nothing  California 
farmers  would  like  better. 


Power  Development  m  Niagara  Rhrer  by 
Private  Enterprise  as  Against  State  or 
Federal  Development 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW    TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  MIIXER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  resolution  which  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Long 
Island  Association.  Inc.,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y..  in  support  of  the 
Capehart-Miller  bill  which  provides  for 
the  further  development  of  hydroelec- 
tric power  from  the  Niagara  Palls  and 
River  by  private  enterprise. 

The  resolution  follows: 

RESOLtrriON   RK  Powia  DxvzLOPMiarr  in   Ni- 

AGASA    Rrvra     bt     Private     EwTEEPaisE    as 

Against  Statu  oa  PEDsaAL  Divelopment 

Whereas  there  is  now  before  Congress  the 

Capehart-Miller  bill  (3.  2021  and  H.  R.  314fl) 

for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power 

at     Niagara     Falls     by     private     enterprise 

through    five    New    York    power    companies 

combining  for  the  purpose;  and 

Whereas  the  Ive-Cole  bill  (S.  1963  and 
H.  R.  5099)  provide  for  this  development  by 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority  and 
also  the  Lehman -Roosevelt  bill  (8.  517  and 
H.  R.  1642).  which  call  for  the  development 
by  the  Federal  Government;   and 

Whereas  the  Long  Island  Association  has 
In  the  past  always  supported  private  devel- 
opment of  power  as  against  State  or  Federal 
development:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Long  Island  Association  at  lu  meeting 
March  14,  1952,  endorses  the  Capehart-Miller 
bill  for  the  development  of  additional  hydro- 
electric power  at  Niagara  Falls  toy  private 
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enterprise,  and  opposes  those  bills  providing 
for  either  State  or  Federal  development. 

A  true  copy. 
•  Mkadk  C.  DoBsoif, 

Managing  Director. 


Extensioa  of  Defense  Pro^ction  Act 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  Y.  BEAMER 

or    OfDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
general  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  on 
the  conference  report  and  statement  on 
the  bill  (S.  2594)  to  amend  and  extend 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  I  wish  to 
state  that  If  I  had  been  present  on  Sat- 
urday, June  28,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay"  on  the  final  action  taken  by  the 
House  on  this  bill. 

A  previous  commitment  bad  been 
made  to  appear  at  a  very  important 
proprram  and  meetmg  in  the  Fifth  Indi- 
ana ConjTresslonal  District,  which  I  have 
the  privilege  to  represent,  and  for  this 
reason  I  had  made  definite  "live"  pairs 
for  my  votes  on  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.  R.  8370.  At  that 
time,  of  course,  I  did  not  know  that  the 
conference  report  would  be  ready  for  a 
record  vote  on  Saturday,  June  28. 

When  the  Defense  Production  Act 
(S.  2594)  was  before  the  House,  I  voted 
for  certain  amendments  and  these 
carried  by  a  very  Large  majority  In  the 
House  of  Represejitatives.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  then  'elt  free  to  vote 
for  the  final  pass;ige  oi  the  bill  since 
certain  necessary  improvements  had 
been  made  by  these  aoMndments.  How- 
ever, the  conferee?;  removed  certain  of 
these  amendment;  which  many  of  us 
felt  would  change  liie  content  of  the  bill 
to  such  an  extent  \h&i  it  would  lose  the 
value  of  these  amiJKlments  which  were 
designed  for  the  ijenefit  of  the  public 
and  the  consumer  After  all,  is  it  not 
about  time  to  begin  to  remove  these  con- 
trols which  have  been  leading  our  Gov- 
ernment in  the  direction  of  more  and 
more  regimentation? 


Power  Sbortifc  m  the  Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WAtlRINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24,  1952 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  this  country,  who  are  making 
large  investments  tiirough  their  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  development  of  Pacific 
Northwest  water  resources  for  more 
power  and  production  for  national  de- 
fense— investments  that  will  be  repaid 
from  power  revenues — should  have  an 
objective  report  to  counter  the  misin- 
formation that  is  being  spread  by  op- 


ponents of  this  development  program.  A 
campaign  of  deception  has  been  waged 
continuously  In  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
certain  groups,  principally  certain  pri- 
vately owned  electric  utilities.  Most  no- 
torious is  the  campaign  of  the  Idaho 
Power  Co.  to  distort  the  truth  and  mis- 
lead the  people  in  Idaho  about  the  pro- 
posed Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

I  note  with  regret  that  the  present 
Governor  of  Washington,  Arthur  Langlle, 
has  given  his  blessing  to  the  cause  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  against  the  people  of 
the  Pacific  Northwest  and  the  Nation. 
The  Governor's  appointee  to  the  Wash- 
ington State  Industrial  Board,  a  Mr. 
George  Gunn,  Jr..  of  Seattle,  in  the  past 
2  years  has  attacked  the  development  of 
the  aluminum  indastry  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  has  urged  increases  in  the 
price  of  power  for  Industry,  and  has  op- 
posed oonstructlon  of  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  Gov- 
ernor's appointee  has  been  trying  to  turn 
the  clock  back  on  industrial  growth  and 
development  in  our  State. 

Mr.  Ounn's  views  were  expressed  most 
completely  .n  rwo  articles  under  his  name 
In  December  and  October  1951  Issues  of 
a  publication  of  the  University  of  W  .sh- 
ington  called  Pacific  Northwest  Indus- 
try. In  these  articles  the  Governor's 
appointee  not  only  violently  attacked 
the  power  policies  of  the  Government's 
aRencles  administering  Northwest  power 
projects,  but  made  so  many  absurd  and 
Incorrect  statements  as  to  throw  serious 
doubt  on  his  knowhKlge  and  judgment 
in  the  fields  in  which  he  advises  the 
Governor. 

Mr.  Gunn  would  have  us  believe  that — 

First.  The  TVA  is  part  ol  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior. 

Second.  The  Department  is  trying  to 
socialize  the  alumlnima  Industry. 

Third.  It  Is  good  for  the  future  of  the 
State  of  Washington  to  have  power  rates 
Increased. 

Fourth.  The  reason  for  the  power 
shortage  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  not 
that  the  low  power  rates  and  abundant 
FKjwer  supply  has  encouraged  large 
power  demands  but  rather  that  a  law  of 
Congress  gives  prefei-ence  in  the  sale  of 
power  to  publicly -owned  systems  over 
private  systems. 

Fifth.  Five  small  private  utility  dams 
proposed  by  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  on  the 
Snake  River  are  preferable  to  a  Federal 
dam  in  Hells  Canyon,  eveu  though  the 
latter  will  contribute  twice  as  much 
power  and  contribute  benefits  of  flood 
control,  navigation  and  stimulus  to  new 
Industry  and  Irrigation  that  are  impos- 
sible from  the  private  dams. 

These  unfounded  assertions  would  be 
hardly  worthy  of  comment  except  for 
the  fact  that  they  fall  in  line  with  the 
campaign  of  misinformation  mentioned 
above. 

The  following  report,  prepared  by  an 
analjTst  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration and  submitted  to  me  at  my  re- 
quest, Is  a  factual  anal3^s  which  proves 
that  the  policies  of  Congress  In  the 
Northwest  power  program  have  beeu 
administered  in  the  public  interest  to 
provide  the  maximum  employment  and 


Industrial  growth  of  the  area  in  which 
my  State  is  located: 

Wkt  Tax  PACxnc  Noanfwxsr  Is  CamcAixT 

6BOKT  Of  Pown 

(By  Samuel  Moment) 

Mr.  Ounn  charges  that  the  power  shortage 
Is  due  in  large  part  to  the  clause  of  the 
BonnevUle  Act  which  gives  preference  to 
publicly-owned  systems  over  private  systems. 
He  states  that  "efllclent  private  companies 
are  being  put  out  of  business  by  it:"  that  It 
is  un-American  and  discriminatory:  that  in 
carrying  It  out.  BPA  has  lost  sight  of  another 
clause  of  the  Bonneville  Act  dealing  with 
navigation  and  the  delivery  of  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  find  any  facts  that  really 
support  these  allegations.  The  preference 
clause  has  never  held  back  any  Northwest 
utility  system  from  building  new  genera- 
tion faciUties  if  it  wished  to  meet  expanding 
markets.  The  preference  clause  has  not  kept 
down  the  amount  of  generating  capacity 
available  either  from  BPA  or  from  others.  In 
1951.  the  Washington  Wster  Power  Co.  and 
the  Pacific  Power  A  LJght  Co.  obtained  ap- 
proval to  build  Cabinet  Gorge  Dam  and  Tale 
Dam.  respectively.  These  dams  could  have 
been  built  by  t  lese  companies  earlier.  There 
are  at  least  four  reasons  why  utUlty  systems 
did  not  build  up  generation  capacity  ade- 
quately In  the  past  decade.  First,  as  a  result 
of  the  utility  holding  company  abuses  in 
the  twenties,  some  of  the  Northwest  utlinies 
were  in  a  very  bad  financial  condition  all 
tiirough  the  thirties,  and  recovered  only 
\vhen  required  by  the  Federal  Power  Oommls- 
sloa  and  the  Securities  and  Xxchange  Com- 
mission to  Improve  their  financial  structures. 
Until  that  was  done,  they  could  not  obtain 
financing  for  expansion.  Second,  some  of 
them  were  involved  In  suits  brought  by  pub- 
lic bodies  to  take  over  their  properties  as  a 
result  of  the  public  utility  district  laws  of 
Washington  and  Oregon  adopted  In  IBSO  and 
1981,  respectively.  Third,  the  utilities  pre- 
ferred to  depend  on  the  Federal  dams  as  a 
cheaper  source  of  power  than  by  building 
new  dams  of  their  own  or  by  building  new 
steam-generation  capacity.  Fourth,  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  private  utilities,  like  many 
other  businesses,  expected  a  let-down  after 
World  War  n  and  a  period  of  power  surplus. 
This  led  them  not  only  to  be  disinterested  In 
expanding  their  own  capacity  but  also.  In 
some  Instances,  to  oppose  the  BPA  program 
for  additional  generation  and  transmission. 
The  next  effect,  coupled  with  opposition  to 
Federal  power  from  private  utilities  In  the 
rest  of  the  country,  influenced  Congress  to 
withhold  approval  in  1948  for  Northwest 
hydro  expansion  that  would  have  material- 
ized at  the  time  of  the  current  power 
shortage. 

Thus,  witnesses  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Electric  Light  Companies  testified  be- 
fore a  Senate  appropriations  committee  In 
December  1945  that  in  1947  there  would  be  a 
national  power  surplus,  including  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  The  president  of  the  Washing- 
ton Water  Power  Co.  testified  in  March  1949, 
before  House  and  Senate  Appropriation  Com- 
mittees against  the  Northwest  Federal  power 
expansion  program  on  the  grounds  that  a 
power  surplxis  existed  and  might  continue 
few  the  next  few  years.  In  January  194fl 
representatives  of  Pacific  Power  &  Light  Co.. 
and  Washington  Water  Power  Oo.  stated  be- 
fore the  Nattiral  Resources  Development 
Committee  of  the  State  of  Washington  that 
the  region  would  have  a  power  surplus  in 
1950  of  950.000  kilowatts  on  the  average,  and 
they  opposed  constriKstion  of  Chief  Joseph 
Dam.  On  the  other  hand.  BPA  recommend- 
ed construction  of  Federal  dams  in  1946  in  a 
schedule  that  would  have  brought  in  Hungry 
Hone,  McNary,  Chief  Joseph,  and  four  Snak* 
River  dams  much  earlier  than  is  now 
possible. 
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By  1947,  the  power  shortage  came  to  the 
Northwest,  and  the  private  utilities  reversed 
their  position  and  Joined  with  the  publicly 
owned  utilities  In  a  major  constructive  step. 
At  Tacoma  on  January  22,  1947,  the  North- 
west Utilities  Conference  agreed  on  the  basio 
principle  on  Federal  responsibility  for  power 
from  multipurpose  projects  and  endorsed 
the  construction  of  sufficient  new  Federal 
generating  capacity  and  baclibone  transmls- 
8lon  facilities.  The  conference  committee 
submitted  statements  to  Congre.ss  in  J  947, 
1948.  1949,  and  1950  in  support  of  some  Fed- 
eral hydro  expansion. 

The  utilities  recognized  the  power  defi- 
ciency, existing  and  ahead,  and  the  cure  for 
It — new  generation.  They  did  not  blame  the 
Bonneville  preference  clause. 

This  clause  assured  the  public  power  agen- 
cies  of  Federal   power  for   expansion  ahead 
of  the  private  utilities  in  the  event  only  of 
conflicting  demands.    But  the  clause  did  not 
prevent  the  public  systems  from  developing 
a  power  shortage  also.    Even  if  EPA  had  sold 
none  of  Us  power  to  Industries,  but  all  of 
It  to  the  private  and  public  utilities,  much 
of  the  industrial  growth  would  have  taken 
place  provided  some  of  the  'itllltles  freely 
sold  Federal  power  at  low  rates.     The  power 
shortage  would  have  existed  under  most  cir- 
ciimstances  that  can  be  conceived  provided 
one  condition  is  always  rssumed — low  rates. 
The  low-rate  policy  and  the  low  costs  of 
hydro  power  in  the  Northwest — whether  Fed- 
eral or  privately  generated — Is  one  substan- 
tial reason  for  the  great  power  demands  in 
the  region.     The  sharp  increase  in  popula- 
tion is  another  major  factor.    Combined  with 
these  factors,  the  failure  of  utility  systems 
and  the  Federal  Congress  to  build  generating 
capacity  rapidly  enough  is  the  cause  of  the 
sLortage.     The  low  rates  existed  before  Fed- 
eral hydro,  particularly  from  the  public  sys- 
tems of  Eugene,  Tacoma,  and  Seattle.    Some 
chemical    and   metallurgical   Industries   had 
been  attracted  to  Tacoma's  lo'"  rates  by  1930. 
Had  there   been  no   Federal   power  and   had 
Tacoma  and  o'her  utilities  continued  to  ex- 
pand  their   low-cost   hydro  capacity,   addi- 
tional chemical  and  metallurgical  Industries, 
including   aluminum,   would   certainly   have 
come  to  the  Northwest  provided  the  low-cost 
power  were  sold  at  low  rates.     The  advent  of 
Federal  power  offered  even  lower  rates — rates 
which    have    been    Justified    financially    as 
shown  by  the  $69,000,000  surplus  BPA  has 
accumulated  over  and  above  costs  Including 
interest.     Incidentally,  these  low  rates  were 
an  important  factor  In  improving  the  profits 
Of  the  private  utility  companies.    The  growth 
of  publicly  owned  systems  under  the  State 
laws  of   1930  and   1931  induced  lower   rates 
to  the   general   public   as  well.     The  results 
were  an  extremely  high  usage  of  electricity 
In  the  homes  and  on  the  farms,  and  a  great 
expansion  of  chemical  end  metallurgical  In- 
dustries,  also  stimulated  by  World   War  II 
and  the  Korean  war. 

The  tremendous  growth  of  power  usage  in 
the  Northwest  is  something  to  be  proud  of 
rather  than  disparged.  Mass  production  at 
low  cost  and  at  low  prices  is  the  feature  that 
distinguishes  the  American  economy  from 
most  other  nations.  Low  prices  for  automo- 
biles, started  by  Henry  Ford,  probably  have 
made  as  strong  an  Impression  on  American 
life  as  any  other  single  factor.  Low  prices 
for  electric  power  In  the  Northwest  have 
made  a  great  Impact  on  the  growth  of  this 
region.  The  answer  to  the  demand  for  low- 
priced  automobiles  was  more  production — 
not  higher  prices  in  order  to  terminate  a 
shortage.  The  answer  to  the  power  deficien- 
cies in  the  Northwest  Is  not  a  change  In  the 
Bonneville  preference  clause  and  not  higher 
rates  in  order  to  discourage  uses  and  to 
terminate  a  shortage.  The  only  answer  la 
more  power  dams.  We  have  the  water  po- 
tential; we  are  paying  the  costs  of  harness- 
ing it;  why  not  push  forward  and  use  it? 

Mr.  Ounn  states  that  the  Bonneville  pref- 
erence clause  is  putting  private  companies 


out  of  business,  and  that  It  tends  eventually 
to  eliminate  all  competition.  There  are  no 
facts  to  support  either  allegation.  The  pri- 
vate utilities  today  are  stronger  financially 
than  they  were  in  1939  before  Federal  power 
became  available  under  the  Bonneville  Act, 
Puget  Sound  Power  &  Light  may  be  going 
out  of  business  through  the  sale  or  condem- 
nation of  Us  properties  to  public  power  agen- 
cies, but  that  Is  occurring  under  a  State  PUD 
law  established  7  years  before  the  Bonneville 
Act,  a  law  reflecting  the  wishes  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Washington.  Much  earlier, 
public  power  was  established  In  Tacoma 
and  In  Port  Angeles  In  1893,  in  Seattle  in 
1904,  and  in  other  cities  In  Washington  years 
before  Federal  hydro.  The  State  public  utili- 
ty district  law  was  adopted  In  1930.  The 
public  trend  existed  before  BPA  and  pre- 
sumably would  have  continued  had  there 
been  no  Bonneville  Act. 

Meanwhile  the  investor  in  Northwest  pri- 
vate utilities  has  fared  very  well  during  the 
period  of  growth  of  the  Federal  power  sys- 
tem. The  rate  of  return  on  the  stockholder's 
investment  has  increased  substantially  in  the 
past  12  years  as  the  following  figures  show: 


Net  tneome  after  deprectation 
ant  taiM  as  a  percent  of  cftr>l- 
tai  stock  and  surplus 
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Elpctric  Co 

Pacific  Power  &  LtRht 
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Electric  Co 

Pupet  Sound  Power  <b 
Lieht  Co 
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U.« 

6.0 
6.0 
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7.1 

11.4 
8.5 

7.8 

0.0 

9.1 
&0 
7.1 

11.5 
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8.8 
&1 

Washington    Water 
Power  Co 

This  favorable  record  may  be  explained  In 
various  ways  but  it  refutes  any  charge  that 
Federal  power  policy  In  the  region  Is  hurt- 
ing the  Investor  In  private  utllltie*: 

The  charge  that  the  preference  clause  is 
un-American  and  discriminatory  is  also  not 
borne  out  by  facts.     The  American  Congress 
has  repeatedly  inserted  preference  clauses  for 
public  bodies  with  respect  to  Federal  power 
and  power  sites.    These  preferences  appeared 
first  In  the  Reclamation  Act  of  1906.  then  In 
the   Raker   Act  of    1913,   the   Federal   Water 
Power  Act  of  1920,  the  Boulder  Canyon  Act 
of  1928.  the  TVA  Act  of  1933,  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936,  the  Bonneville  Act  of 
1937,  the  Port  Peck  Act  of  1938,  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939,  and  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  1944.     The  basic  philosophy  has 
been   that   public   funds   should   be   allowed 
to  invest  in  publicly  owned  water  resources, 
and  public  agencies,  rather  than  private  In- 
terests, should  have  the  first  opportunity  to 
distribute  the  benefits.     Thus.  Congress  has 
long  recognized  that  public  power  has  a  place 
In  the  electric  industry  and  should  be  helped 
by  Federal  laws.    No  discrimination  against 
private  utilities  was  conceived  because  pri- 
vate  utilities   could   obtain    more   power   by 
making  their  own  Investments.    On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  recognized  that  public  agencies 
did  not  enjoy  the  economies  available  to  In- 
tegrated private  utility  systems  tied  to  com- 
mon sources  of  generation  and  that  public 
agencies  should  be  given,  in  the  preference 
clause,  an  independent  source  of  generation 
as  a  partial  offset  to  this  handicap.     Thus 
the  preference  clause  was  conceived  in  the 
best  American  tradition  as  an  antlmonopoly 
clause,  against  the  monopolistic  control   of 
generation  by  private  utilities. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  a  broader  problem 
has  emerged.  Although  private  utilities  can 
make  their  own  investments,  this  Is  not  the 
economical  choice  in  most  cases.  The  lowest 
cost  power  is  derived  from  Federal  multl- 
piirpose  projects  yielding  other  t)enefits  of 
flood  control,  irrigation,  and  navigation. 
The   byproduct   power  from  these   projects 


Is  so  great  In  volume  that  It  does  now  and 
should  In  the  future  supply  much  of  the 
power  needs  of  the  region.  Customers  of 
publicly  owned  and  private  utilities  obtain 
much  of  their  power  from  the  Federal  sys- 
tem. But  if  private  and  public  utilities  are 
to  continue  to  depend  substantially  upon 
Federal  power,  then  It  Is  necessary  that  each 
group  of  utilities  have  a  basis  for  expecting 
how  much  of  their  future  needs  will  be  met 
in  this  manner.  An  Important  step  In  this 
direction  was  taken  on  October  30,  1951, 
when  BPA  and  the  private  utilities  signed 
a  5-year  contract,  assuring  the  utilities  of 
500,000  kilowatts  out  of  new  capacity  as  it 
becomes  available,  and  a  pattern  for  sharing 
power  with  Industry,  subject,  however,  to  the 
operations  of  the  preference  clause  for  pub- 
licly owned  systems.  One  result  will  be  a 
restriction  on  new  power  sales  directly  to 
industries  by  BPA. 

The  policy  behind  this  contract  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  preference  clause  was 
expressed  In  a  letter  of  Octotjer  29,  1951,  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Oscar  L.  Chap- 
man, to  the  master  of  the  Washington  State 
Grange,  Henry  P.  Carstensen:  'The  Federal 
Government  must  administer  the  law  for 
the  widest  possible  benefit  of  all  the  people 
In  the  Columbia  River  region.  This  Includes 
private  power  customers  as  well  as  public 
power  customers.  The  contract  with  the 
power  companies  has  been  drawn  by  a  re- 
gional agency  with  regional  responsibilities 
to  all  the  people.  It  has  t>een  drawn  with  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  preference  of  pub- 
lic agencies:  and.  at  the  same  time,  it  has 
been  drawn  to  protect  the  subsidiary  rights 
of  other     •      •      •." 

How  well  this  contract  works  out  remains 
to  be  seen.  If  inequities  appear,  the  only 
satisfying  solution  will  arrive  when  Congreas 
and  the  utility  systems  themselves  have  pro- 
vided sufficient  new  generating  capacity  to 
convert  the  Northwest  into  a  region  of  power 
surplus. 
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Tbere  Goes  the  Mayor  Afain 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

or  CALiroBNiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  of  June  25.  1952: 

Theex  Goes  Turn  Matok  Agaut 

Mayor  Bowron,  who  was  elected  by  the 
same  citizens  who  voted  against  the  public 
housing  program  on  June  3,  is  a  pretty 
shabby  loser. 

He  said,  when  the  vote  was  being  counted, 
that  he  would  be  a  good  loser,  but  he  has  not 
been  a  good  loser.  Ever  since  the  election 
he  has  been  using  the  prestige  of  his  office 
to  nuilUj  that  election. 

Surely  everybody  who  voted  against  the 
public  housing  program  knew  that  his  vote 
would  have  only  a  moral  effect.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  California  had  ruled,  almost 
2  monthb  before  the  election,  that  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  could  not  cancel  the  publlo 
housing  contract.  The  voters  knew  that 
they  were  merely  advising  the  UnUed  States 
Congress  and  the  Public  Housing  Admin- 
istration In  Washington  that  they  did  not 
want  this  nefarious  housing  program  and 
that  thev  believed  It  could  be  canceled,  with 
good  faith  on  both  sides,  if  Los  Angeles 
bought  its  way  out  of  the  contract. 

But  the  mayor — who  was  once  a  Judge — 
is  fllllnj  the  air  with  a  smog  of  legal  tech- 


nicality He  throws  the  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity into  the  ash  can  and  cries  about  the 
letter  of  the  law.  Like  Shylock  before  the 
trial  he  bleats  about  the  bond. 

In  bis  last  letter  to  Members  of  Congress 
he  wrote . 

"1  do  not  consider  the  vote  a  fair  ex- 
pression of  local  popular  opinion.  The  Is- 
sue on  the  ballot  was  not  to  terminate  a 
public  housing  project  on  which  118.000,000 
has  been  expended  btjt  was  to  'initiate  or  re- 
instltute"  such  a  project." 

The  mayor  took  thU  guardhouse  lawyer 
position  once  before,  and  then  he  went  on 
the  radio,  after  the  Times  had  called  at- 
tention to  the  phonlness  of  his  argument, 
and  denounced  this  newspaper  for  mlsln- 
terjjretlng  him. 

Well,  there  It  is  again.  In  his  own  words. 
He  has  Just  written  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  voters  of  Los  Angeles  were 
too  stupid  to  know  what  they  were  voting 
about  on  June  3. 
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Examininf  Our  Moral  SUadards 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

t  OF 

',     HON.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON 

''■  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
^  Monday,  June  30.  19S2 

Mrs  BOLTON.  Mr  Speaker,  the  best 
guaranty  of  our  country's  future  as  a 
land  of  freedom,  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, and  of  justice  is  the  good  edu- 
cation of  our  children.  And  the  best  test 
of  their  education  is  whether  they  can 
take  all  they  have  learned,  weigh  and 
balance  it  with  their  own  experience, 
with  their  own  thoughts  and  emotions, 
and  u.se  It  to  form  sound  judgrments  of 
the  world  around  them. 

A  young  lady  from  my  district  has 
sent  me  a  speech  she  wrote  which  shows 
that  she  has  more  than  passed  this  test. 
She  has  expressed  ideas  which  can  be 
of  value  to  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimou.^  con- 
sent, I  Insert  my  outi  remarlcs  In  the 
Record  and  include  therewith  a  copy  of 
the  speech  made  by  Hermine  Blatnik.  of 
CoUinwood  HiKh  School,  which  won  her 
the  annual  scholarship  contest  of  the 
East  Cleveland  Rotary  Club  this  year; 

ExAUiiriNo  Ottr  Moral  Sta?«da«ds 
A  great  eighteenth-century  English  poet, 
Oliver  Goldsmith,  mourned  over  his  beloved 
England  in  these  words: 

Tl  fares  the  land,  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey. 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay." 

How  111  Is  our  land  today?  We  have  ac- 
cumulated wealth,  but  have  we  allowed  de- 
cay to  waste  cur  moral  strength? 

Perhaps  this  very  pessimism  about  today's 
moral  fiber  Is  our  real  strength.  An  aroused 
public  arises  with  high  moral  indignation  to 
fight  the  only  real  enemy  a  Nation  has — 
corruption  from  within. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record.  Let  us  examine 
our  moral  standards.  Prominent  in  the 
newspapers  are  stories  of  the  firing  of  men 
from  high  positions  because  the  temptation 
of  "easy"  money  was  too  great.  We  read 
stf>ries  about  income-tax  evasions  and  the 
fixing  of  income-tax  forms  by  men  like  Al- 
vin  tL  Gleeey.  one  of  our  local  public  ac- 
oountanu.  who  began  to  alter  Income  tax 
forms.  When  he  came  before  the  Kefauver 
committee,   be   was   asked   why   be,   with   a 


background  of  which  he  covUd  be  proud, 
could  lend  himself  to  such  lUegal  deeds.  He 
replied.  "Por  the  almighty  dollar  I";  and  w 
read  about  Prank  CosteUo,  Jim  Moran,  and 
Anthony  Anastasia  defending  themselves 
against  the  crime  investigations  with  all  the 
genius  and  resources  of  the  devil.  These 
gamblers  and  racketeers  are  at  large  with 
the  consent  of  the  apathetic  public.  We 
have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  for  which  they  go  to  JaU,  but  we 
must  fear  those  who  are  allowed  to  continue 
their  illegal  operations  under  a  cloak  of 
pseudo  respectability. 

We  read  about  the  largest  mass  expulsion 
In  history,  when  BO  cadets  were  expelled  be- 
cause of  cribbing  from  West  Point.  Cheat- 
ing In  our  schools  is  an  everyday  occurrence. 
It  begins  with  the  copying  of  home  work  and 
continues  with  asking  and  receiving  answers 
to  test  questions.  The  practice  of  cheaUng 
is  not  kept  secret;  it  Is  accepted  by  the  pupils 
and  to  some  extent  by  parents.  Students 
caught  cheating  receive  the  approval  of 
their  fellow  students  and  the  sympathy  of 
the  public.  In  this  way  the  public  Is  partly 
to  blame  for  allowing  cheating  to  continue. 
Moreover,  the  public  shows  amusement 
Instead  of  indignaUon  and  resentment  at  the 
fur-ooat  and  deep-freeze  scandals.  Politics 
has  become  a  word  with  connotations  of  evil. 
Here  perhaps  we  are  to  blame  for  not  honor- 
ing our  public  servants.  In  the  schools,  la 
the  social  services,  and  in  Oovernmcnt  serv- 
ices, by  paying  better  salaries  and  by  recog- 
nizing their  contribution  to  the  welfare  of 
us  all.  Name  cnlling,  the  gigantic  national 
specter,  haunts  the  honest  man  and  drives 
him  from  the  public  scene. 

We  are  not  only  faced  with  the  problems 
of  racketeer?,  gamblers,  and  politicians,  but 
with  the  infiltration  of  their  vices  into  the 
colleges.  Here  the  colleges,  the  alumni,  and 
the  coaches  are  to  blame,  too.  The  sports 
sections  of  the  papers  tell  of  the  basketball 
fixes.  Players  like  Alex  Groza  and  Ralph 
Beard,  who  were  inspirations  to  thoiosands 
of  American  youths,  threw  games  for  money. 
A  bigger  crowd — a  greater  stadium — and 
wealth  accumulates  while  men  decay. 

Too  often  we  measure  people  by  this  ac- 
cumulated wealth.  We  see  society  people, 
people  of  stage  and  screen  involved  Ln  nar- 
cotics scandals,  notorious  divorce  actions, 
and  other  decadent  activities.  But  they  are 
not  shunned  as  moral  lepers.  Ironically 
enough,  one  of  their  salaries  would  pay  the 
salaries  of  50  college  presidents. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  by  this,  that  modern 
man  is  wesUker  in  character  than  his  fore- 
fathers? 

Greed  for  wealth  is  one  of  the  greatest 
wealuiesses  of  man.  This  greed  made  the 
Harding  administration  notable  for  graft  and 
scandal  by  unscruplous  politicians.  The 
Teapot  Dome  affair  was  prominent  during 
the  administration.  Albert  B.  Fall,  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  at  the  time,  received  large 
sums  of  money  for  granting  leases  of  oil 
fields  at  Teapot  Dome  in  Wyoming. 

In  the  1860'8  Boss  Tweed  reigned  over 
Tammany  Hall,  one  of  the  largest  political 
machines  in  the  history  of  the  United  Sutes. 
It  plundered  New  York,  by  using  power  and 
Influence  to  get  Its  candidates  into  office. 

In  sports,  the  Black  Sox  scandal  of  1919 
has  long  been  remembered.  Members  of  the 
Chicago  White  Sox  team  had  been  found 
guilty  of  playing  to  lose. 

We  should  not  be  dismasred  at  the  assault 
that  stories  of  graft  and  corruption  make 
upon  otir  eyes  and  ears  today.  Bad  news 
makes  good  reading  and  hearing.  The  mil- 
lions of  good  deeds  of  good  people  do  not 
make  money  in  the  newspaper  markets. 
Rather  do  we  read  about  the  wrongdoers 
through  the  wide  pubUcity  given  every  oX- 
Xense. 

Now.  what  can  the  average  cltlaen  do  to 
strengthen  our  standards?     We   can   t)egln 


with   ourselves.     In  the   words   of   William 
Bhakespeare : 

*To  thine  own  self  be  true. 

And  It  shall  follow  as  the  night,  the  day. 
Thou  canst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

We  can  be  g(x>d  neighbors  and  good  cit- 
izens. We  can  insist  cm  high  ethical  con- 
duct for  ourselves  and  our  families. 

As  long  as  we  can  see  our  weaknesses  and 
try  to  ferret  them  out,  we  are  in  no  real 
danger  of  moral  disintegration. 

Each  citizen  must  be  a  minuteman.  He 
must  think,  study,  read,  and  vote.  He  must 
refuse  to  adopt  one  code  of  ethics  for  his  pri- 
vate use  and  another  for  his  business.  He 
must  he  law-abiding  and  generoiis,  shunning 
the  "get  by"  anitude.  the  "quick  profit"  deal, 
and  the   "shady   transaction." 

I  am  optimistic  about  our  ability  to  recog- 
nize our  Trojan  horses  and  about  our  courage 
in  dealing  with  our  traitorous  enemies,  the 
corruptors  of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 
Vigorous  prosecution  of  men  who  violate 
public  trust  must  Xx  our  weapon.  Vigorous 
defense  of  those  who  serve  the  public  well 
must  be  our  personal  responsibility.  In  the 
words  of  the  French  historian,  De  Tocoue- 
vllle:  ^ 

"America  is  great  because  America  Is  good. 
And  if  America  ever  ceases  to  be  good, 
America  will  cease  to  be  great." 


Mayor'!  "Ha,  Ha" 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  JACKSON 

OF  CAIirORMlA 
IN  TH£  BOOSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVXa 

Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RxcoRD,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner  of  June  25,  1952. 
Mayor's  "Ha,  Ha" 

City  Attorney  Chesebro  has  told  the  city 
council  that  Mayor  BoM^Ton  haa  the  power 
Immediately  to  end  the  housing  authority'* 
•  110,000,000  project  at  no  cost  to  Los  An- 
geles. 

All  the  mayor  has  to  do,  said  Mr.  Chesebro, 
Is  to  order  the  housing  authority  to  default 
the  project  by  simply  doing  nothing  about  it. 

If  the  authority  refuses  to  do  this,  the 
mayor  can  fire  the  housing  conunlssion  for 
cause. 

The  caiise,  Mr.  Chesebro  added,  would  b* 
ample:  Refusal  to  beed  the  wishes  of  the 
878,000  voters  who  rejected  the  scheme  at 
the  June  3  election. 

When  told  of  Mr.  Cbeecbro's  legal  opinion. 
Mayor  Bowron  said: 

"Ha,  ha.  Chesebro  can  do  bis  Job,  and  111 
do  mine." 

He  t'jen  turned  on  his  heels  and  returned 
to  the  conference  be  was  engaged  In  wltli 
a  secretary  of  the  bousing  authority. 

Mayor  Bowron.  evidently,  ebooeee  to  be  aa 
deaf  to  the  legal  opinion  of  his  own  city 
attorney  as  he  was  to  the  decision  of  the 
city  councU  In  canceling  the  project  and 
the  overwhelming  wUl  of  the  people  in  voting 
It  down. 

He  clearly  prefers  to  take  refuge  in  the 
verdict  of  the  California  Supreme  Court  and 
the  contractual  technicalities  tt  dealt  with. 

The  mayor's  "ha.  ha"  answers  nothing 
and  explains  nothing. 

It  does,  however,  arouse  mmtrentent  as  « 
display  of  official  obstinacy  much  to  :-  re- 
gretted in  the  chief  executive  ot  a  grea:  a::y* 
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Time  for  Action 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  C.  BONNER 

or  NORTH  CASOLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26,  1952 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  Munitions  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  was  created  to 
perform  certain  duties  vital  to  our  na- 
tional defense  as  follows: 

(c)  Subject  to  the  authority  and  direction 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Board  shall 
perform  the  following  duties  In  support  of 
strategic  and  logistic  plans  and  In  conso- 
nance with  guidance  In  those  fields  provided 
by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and  such  other 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pre- 
scribe: 

( 1 )  coordination  of  the  appropriate  activi- 
ties with  regard  to  Industrial  matters,  in- 
cluding the  procurement,  production,  and 
distribution  plans  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense ; 

(2)  planning  for  the  military  aspects  of 
Industrial  mobilization; 

(3)  assignment  of  procurement  responsi- 
bilities among  the  several  military  depart- 
ments and  planning  for  standardization  of 
specifications  and  for  the  greatest  practicable 
allocation  of  purchase  authority  of  technical 
equipment  and  common-use  items  on  the 
basis  of  single  procurement; 

(4)  preparation  of  estimates  of  potential 
production,  procurement,  and  personnel  for 
use  In  evaluation  of  the  logistic  feasibility 
of  strategic  operations; 

(5)  determination  of  relative  priorities  of 
the  various  segments  of  the  military  pro- 
curement programs; 

(6)  supervision  of  such  subordinate  agen- 
cies as  are  or  may  be  created  to  consider  the 
subjects  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
Board's  responsibilities; 

(7)  regrouping,  combining,  or  dissolving 
of  existing  Interservlce  agencies  operating  In 
tlie  fields  of  procurement,  production,  and 
distribution  In  such  manner  as  to  promote 
efllciency  and  economy; 

(8)  maintenance  of  liaison  with  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  the  proper  cor- 
relation of  military  requirements  with  the 
civilian  economy,  particularly  In  regard  to 
the  procurement  or  disposition  of  strategic 
and  critical  material  and  the  maintenance 
of  adequate  reserves  of  such  material,  and 
making  of  recommendations  as  to  policies  In 
connection  therewith;  and 

(9)  assembly  and  review  of  material  and 
personnel  requirements  presented  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  by  the  production, 
procurement,  and  distribution  agencies  as- 
signed to  meet  military  needs,  and  making 
of  recommendations  thereon  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

(d)  When  the  chairman  of  the  board  first 
appointed  has  taken  office,  the  Joint  Army 
and  Navy  Munitions  Board  shaU  cease  to 
exist  and  all  its  records  and  personnel  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  Munitions  Board. 

(e)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  provide 
the  Board  with  such  personnel  and  facilities 
as  the  Secretary  may  determine  to  be  re- 
quired by  the  Board  for  the  performance  of 
its  functions. 

Everyone  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  Munitions  Board  is  fully  aware 
that  the  Munitions  Board  as  now  con- 
stituted and  operating  is  impotent  to 
accomplish  the  mission  assigned  it  by  the 
Congress. 


There  have  been  seven  chairmen  or 
acting  chairmen  of  the  Board  during  its 
short  life.  It  is  small  wonder  that  no  one 
can  stick  with  the  Job.  It  is  an  impossi- 
ble one.  Its  list  of  responsibilities  is  im- 
posing, but  they  must  be  prepared  in 
consonance  with  guidance  in  those  fields 
provided  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  In 
other  words,  the  Munitions  Board  must 
get  a  charter  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  its  every  act.  So  any 
move  toward  elimination  of  duplication 
or  overlapping  can  be  construed  by  the 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  as 
impinging  upon  departmental  prerog- 
atives. 

The  Bonner  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Expenditures  Committee  recog- 
nized with  many  others,  the  weakness  in 
the  Munitions  Board  set-up  and  recom- 
mended in  House  Report  i994  that  the 
Munitions  Board  be  abolished  and  that 
its  functions  be  placed  in  an  Under- 
Secretary  of  Defense  who  would  have 
much  more  power  and  prestige  than  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

On  June  24,  1952,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  A.  Lovett  testified  on  this  point 
as  follows: 

Secretary  Lovrrr.  We  have  also  been  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  thought  to  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Munitions  Board.  Tour  com- 
mittee is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Munitions 
Board  Is  not  functioning  satisfactorily.  I 
agree  that  there  is  room  for  Improvement,  for 
I  believe  that  the  present  concept  of  the 
Board  would  prove  Inadequate  under  full 
mobilization.  Your  report  recommends  that 
the  Chairman  or  a  new  Assistant  Secretary 
shovild  assuue  all  the  functions  of  the 
B.  ard.  That  may  be  sound,  and  I  could, 
of  course,  under  the  present  statute  give  the 
Chairman  the  sole  power  of  decision  on  mat- 
ters within  the  Board's  Jurisdiction.  But  I 
am  not  stire  that  Is  an  adequate  remedy.  My 
doubts  go  deeper;  they  go  to  whether  the 
Board  has  the  proper  functions  and  compo- 
sition; that  Is  whether  the  present  statutory 
set-up  is  right.  This  doubt  has  made  it  all 
the  harder  to  decide  precisely  what  should 
be  done  under  the  present  set-up. 

Later  in  the  testimony  appears  this 
colloquy : 

Secretary  Lovrrr.  I  think  In  my  statement 
I  endeavored  to  point  out  that  I  believe  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  certain  author- 
ities which  override  those  of  the  so-called 
three  Military  departments  separately  ad- 
ministered. I  believe  the  committee  has 
Identified  In  that  area  one  of  the  causes  of 
continuous  argument. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  that  the 
Munitions  Board  Is  not  merely  a  static  device. 
Its  functions  are  unfortunately  largely  plan- 
ning, supervision,  and  coordination.  I  think 
that  under  stress,  as  I  pointed  out,  or  at- 
tempted to,  of  full  mobilization,  it  would 
require  an  Increase  In  authority  in  an  opera- 
tional sense,  that  is,' in  a  determinative  sense, 
and  It  Is  for  that  reason  that  I  have  com- 
mented to  the  effect  that  I  believe  some  ad- 
justment and  statutory  reorganization 
should  take  place. 

Mr.  LAWTArr.  I  was  particularly  Interested 
In  your  statement  on  page  9  of  your  report 
In  which  you  state,  "I  agree  that  there  is 
room  for  improvement,  for  I  believe  that  the 
present  concept  of  the  Board  would  prove 
inadequate  under  full  mobilization." 

I  think  that  the  opinion  of  this  committee 
is  that  the  present  concept,  even  under  par- 
tial mobilization.  Is  Inadequate,  and  I  am 
wondering  If  the  Secretary  would  care  to 
comment  to  this  committee  on  what  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Security  Act  he  be- 


lieves would  be  advisable  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  Munitions  Boud  and  to  pro- 
vide for  Its  adequacy  under  a  period  of  mo- 
bUlzatlon. 

Secretary  Lovrrr.  It  is  a  matter  of  opinion. 
Mr   Lantaft 

Mr.  Lantatf.  We  value  your  opinion  very 
highly.  Mr.  Secretary,  and  we  would  appre- 
ciate your  comment. 

Secretary  Lovrrr.  But  I  think  without  go- 
ing into  too  much  detail  tonight,  as  I  indi- 
cated. I  believe  that  the  restrictions  placed 
upon  the  Munitions  Board  go  too  far. 
They  provide  too  much  planning,  too  much 
advice,  too  much  sufjervlslon,  and  too  much 
coordination;  and  except  In  the  area  of,  I 
think  It  is.  priorities  and  perhaps  one  other, 
they  do  not  have  the  clear  authority  which 
I  believe  la  needed. 

That  Is  the  result.  In  my  opinion,  of  the 
general  compromise  on  which  this  whole 
set-up  is  made.  Like  most  compromlaea,  tt 
is  not  entirely  adequate. 

I  have  been  considering  the  matter  now 
for  something  over  a  year,  as  to  what  could 
be  most  appropriately  done  to  facilitate  thw 
work  of  the  committee,  notably  the  sched- 
uling. It  Is  not  an  easy  answer  to  find,  be- 
cause It  Involves  also  the  rights  and  authori- 
ties granted  to  the  Office  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation and  the  Director  of  Mobilization  by 
the  President's  Executive  order  under  our 
present  system  of  partial  mobilization.  I 
would  say  that  we  would  have  to  have  a 
general  overhaul  of  the  Munitions  Board 
authorities  with  respect  to  the  determination 
of  schedules,   allocations,  etc. 

Mr.  LAifTAiT.  And  I  think  perhaps  what 
this  committee  had  In  mind  was  in  accord 
with  the  testimony  which  was  given  to  the 
committee  by  General  Elsenhower  when  we 
were  in  Europe  last  fall.  At  that  time  Gen- 
eral Eisenhower  said: 

"I  believe  that  the  Secretary  might  well 
have  a  civilian  Assistant  Secretary  to  look 
after  the  development  and  Improvement  of 
our  military  supply  system.  I  am  not  In 
favor  of  having  such  an  assistant  placed  by 
law  In  direct  control  of  the  supply  organi- 
zations In  each  of  the  military  services,  nor 
should  his  powers  and  detailed  duties  be 
prescribed  by  legislation.  Rather  they  should 
be  detailed  to  him  by  the  Secretary.  He 
should  function  as  an  assistant  to  the  Sec- 
retary and  not  as  an  Independent  official, 
and  any  authority  needed  should  be  vested 
by  legislation  in  the  Secretary  and  not  the 
assistant.  The  assUtant  might  well  function 
as  chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board,  as  a 
part  of  his  duty,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  tlie  Secretary." 

I  gather  from  your  testimony  that  you 
are  pretty  much  In  accord  with  the  state- 
ment given  to  this  committee  by  General 
Elsenhower;  is  that  true.  Secretary  Lovett? 

Secretary  Lovrir.  My  preference  lies  along 
those   lines  of  organization,  Mr.  Lai»tait. 

Mr.  Lantatt.  In  other  words,  replacing  th« 
civilian  Chairman  of  the  Munitions  Board  at 
the  present  time  with  a  civilian  secretary  to 
you,  with  you  having  the  power  to  delegate 
to  that  assistant  secretary  the  same  duties 
that  were  delegated  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Board  by  Secretary  PorreetaJ 
In   1947? 

Secretary  Lovrrr  The  same,  additional,  or 
other  duties,  depending  on  what  the  circum- 
stances were. 

Mr.  Lantait.  I  think  that  Is  100  percent 
correct.  Now.  do  you  think  that  legislation 
along  that  line  would  be  advisable,  and  do 
you  contemplate  you  will  make  such  legis- 
lative recommendations  to  the  Congress  In 
the  near  future? 

Secretary  Lovrrr.  I  think  it  would  be  help- 
ful. Mr.  Lantatt.  to  have  the  situation  clari- 
fied. I  think  It  would  be  a  prudent  thing  to 
do.  The  precise  formula,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
cise timing,  I  think,  would  require  a  great 
deal  of  congressional  advice  on  this.    Ther* 
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la  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  at  the  mo- 
ment, as  you  know,  on  this,  both  within  the 
services  and  apparently  within  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  glaring  weaknesses 
in  our  mobilization  set-up  led  to  the  In- 
troduction of  H.  R.  8130,  which  would  go 
a  long  way  In  correcting  them.  This 
bill,  as  the  above  evidence  shows,  has 
been  endorsed  in  principle  by  the  ex- 
tremely capable  and  conscientious  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  It  has  also  been  re- 
ported upon  favorably  by  the  Budget  Bti- 
reau.  which,  as  you  know,  represents 
administration  pohcy. 

Senator  CMahoney,  who  as  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations  bill  for  1953,  as 
follows ; 

Sac.  — .  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  and  for  the  purpose  of 
achieving  an  efficient,  economical,  and  prac- 
tical op>eration  of  an  Integrated  supply  sys- 
tem designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  without  duplicating  or 
overlapping  of  either  operations  or  functions, 
no  ofllcer  or  agency  in  or  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  section,  shall  obligate  any  funds  for 
procurement,  production,  warehousing,  or 
distribution  of  supplies  or  equipment,  or  re- 
lated supply  management  functions,  except 
in  accordance  with  regulations  issued  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

(b)  This  section  shall  be  effective  00  Jays 
after  the  approval  of  thU  act. 

This  amendment  passed  the  Senate 
June  28 

With  respect  to  the  amendment.  Sen- 
ators CMahgniy  and  Douglas  stated  for 
the  Record  Saturday: 

Mr  O'MAHONrr.  Yea;  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  Is  correct;  the  amendment  must 
first  be  approved  by  the  Senate,  and  then 
must  be  approved  by  the  conference.  But 
If  the  amendment  survives  that  process.  It 
will  result  In  achieving  economies,  particu- 
larly the  ones  which  were  mentioned  by  the 
Bonner  committee.  In  this  case  we  have 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  regula- 
tions to  eliminate  competing  systems  of  sup- 
ply among  the  three  services. 

Mr.  Douglas.  Tiiat  la  a  great  step  forward, 
and  I  desire  to  congratulate  the  committee. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  committee 
well  knows,  the  Bonner  committee  showed 
that  the  Air  Force  was  building  up  a  dupli- 
cate system  of  storage  warehouses  and  sup- 
ply units  all  over  the  world,  and  was  stor- 
ing In  them  not  only  the  Items  peculiar  to 
the  Air  Force,  but  also  the  Items  common  to 
both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force.  The  Air 
Force  was  taking  enormous  quantities  of 
foods  out  of  Army  warehouses  which  were 
not  full,  and  was  putting  them  Into  large 
new  Air  Force  warehouses  which  had  been 
constructed  at  great  cost. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  want  to  state  further 
that  Senator  Douglas  has  asked  for  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  with  the  Intention 
of  offering  H.  R  8130  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  appropria- 
tion bill  for  1953.  Now  this  was  the  same 
bill  which  was  referred  to  the  House  Ex- 
penditures Committee  initially  and  then 
rereferred  to  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  action. 

I  hope  the  House  which  has  shown  dil- 
igence in  investigation  and  reporting  on 
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this  situation  will  redeem  Its  responsi- 
bility by  enacting  the  requisite  legisla- 
tion. The  time  for  action  is  now,  and 
I  hop*  that  the  House  conferees  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  appropriation 
bill  will  agree  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. 


Parable  of  the  Runt  and  the  Ball  Game 
on  the  Corner  Lot 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  RALPH  HARVEY 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  Castle  (Ind.)  Courier-Times  of 
June  28,  1952: 

PAKABLI    or    THI    RUNT    AND    THE    BALL    OaMS 
ON   THE   COEMEB   LOT 

Once  upon  a  time  In  a  neighborhood  not 
far  from  here  there  was  a  runt  who  liked 
to  play  ball  with  the  other  fellows  on  the 
corner  lot. 

He  was  perhapa  a  year  or  so  younger,  his 
short  legs  didn't  carry  him  so  fast  around 
the  bases,  and  his  arms  were  not  so  long 
In  reaching  for  the  balls. 

Now,  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  his 
vocal  facilities,  and  he  complained  long  and 
loud  to  the  other  boys  that  he  was  being 
treated  unfairly.  He  kept  at  them  until 
they  finally  agreed  that  he  should  have 
four  strikes  at  bat  as  a  sort  of  handicap. 

Well,  the  summer  passed  and  other  sum- 
mers came  and  went,  and  the  runt  grew  into 
a  big.  strapping  6-footer.  His  arms  and  bis 
legs  were  as  long  as  the  other  boys'  and  he 
could  hit  the  ball  as  well  as  any  of  them, 
but  do  you  think  he  would  give  up  his  four 
strikes  at  bat? 

No.  sir.     That  was  bis  by  right. 

He  Is  a  grown  man  now.  The  comer 
lot  has  a  building  on  It.  and  there  aren't 
any  more  ball  games  there,  but  he's  stlU 
demanding  four  strikes  at  bat. 

He's  a  businessman  who  seeks  special 
prlvUege  from  the  legUlature. 

He's  a  laborer  who  wants  pay  for  days  he 
doesn't  work. 

He's  a  farmer  who  takes  Government 
checks  for  things  be  doesn't  raise. 

Life  is  Just  a  big  lollipop.  AU  privliegea 
and  no  responsibilities. 

Like  the  runt,  we  forget  that  for  every 
privilege,  somebody  must  assume  a  respon- 
sibility. 

A  home  In  which  everybody  likes  to  eat 
but  nobody  wants  to  work  Is  headed  for 
financial  and  moral  bankruptcy.  So  U  sucb 
a  nation. 

Only  a«  we  render  aervlcei  and  accept 
responsibility  In  o\ir  home  are  we  entitled 
to  Its  privileges,  and  It  Is  the  same  In  any 
group;  the  place  where  we  work,  the  com- 
munity In  which  we  live,  and  the  world  at 
large. 

Isnt  It  about  time  we  began  to  appreciate 
the  things  that  other  folks  do  for  us:  the 
teacher  who  endures  and  inspires  our  chil- 
dren; the  boss  who  spends  a  lot  of  sleep- 
less nights  making  the  buslneaa  go  that 
provides  us  with  a  good  )ob;  tbe  employee 
who  is  proud  of  his  work  and  sees  It  through; 
the  wife  who  puts  up  with  all  our  Uttle 
peculiarities  and  binds  our  vounda  at  the 
•nd  of  a  discouraging  day:  a  Ood  wbo  poozs 
out  his  mercy  beyood  anjttkinc  we 


Only  as  we  are  thankful  for  ail  that  la  dona 
for  us  and  accept  our  responsibilities  shall 
we  overcome  the  chUdish  notion  that  we 
are  entitled  to  four  strikes  at  bat  and  stand 
before  Ood  and  oiu-  own  conscience  as  a 
man  in  all  that   the  word   implies. 


Proposed  Peace  Contract  With  Germany 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  Toax 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATIS 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  Is- 
rael Goldstein,  president  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  recently  submitted  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  proposed  peace 
contract  with  Germany.  Dr.  Ooldstem 
has  made  a  very  thoughtful  and 
thought-provoking  statement.  While  I 
do  not  necessarily  subscribe  to  all  the 
detailed  proposals  made  by  Dr.  Gold- 
stein in  this  statement,  I,  too,  am  deeply 
concerned  over  the  long-range  implica- 
tions of  recent  and  impending  develop- 
ments In  Germany.  It  U  noteworthy 
that  the  American  Jewish  Congress  ac- 
cepts the  necessity,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  world  situation,  of  entering  Into 
a  compact  such  as  the  present  one  with 
Western  Germany,  but  raises  questions 
which  we  should  all  ponder  not  only  in 
connection  with  the  approval  of  the 
pending  agreement  with  Germany  but 
during  all  the  months  and  years  ahead. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  of  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  or  Amebican  Jewish  Covatxas  nv 

RETEBENCE    TO    THE    PEOPOSED     CONVENTIOK 
ESTABLISHINO       RELATIONS       BETWEEN       THI 

Thkee  PowEaa  and  the  Federal  Rtrvnsc 
or  Gexmant 

I 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  is  an  aa- 
eoclatlon  of  American  Jews  committed  to  the 
preservation  and  the  extension  of  the  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  and  to  the  assurance  of 
the  fundamental  freedoms  of  man  through 
the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion because  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  place 
of  origin.  Together  with  our  fellow  Jews  In 
more  than  60  countries  throughout  the 
world,  we  are  Joined  In  voluntary  aeaoclatlon 
through  the  World  Jewish  Congress  to  belp 
secure  and  protect  the  welfare  and  the  rlgbtc 
of  Jews  everywhere.  Since  the  essence  of 
both  the  American  Ideal  and  the  Jevlah 
tradition  Is  the  aacredncas  of  the  Individual, 
we  can  pursue  these  objectives  only  throu^ 
the  free  democratic  process  and  we  tbera- 
fore  reject  every  form  of  totalitarianism  aa 
Imperiling  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  aU 
men.  Tbeae  objective*  flow  out  of  our  Joint 
re^wnsi  bill  ties  as  Americans  and  as  Jews. 
In  their  realization,  our  heritage  at  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  the  tradltloo  at  JndaMB 
will  achlere  foIfUlment. 

Under  any  clrcumstaiiees>  leconcfilatif 
wHh  tttoae  wttb  wtwcn  orac  has  only  ma  r»- 
oently  been  enagared  in.  mortal  co^itoaft  la 
a  profound  aad  essi'XXi:x,~lMiKB.  espvuencnL 
For  Um  Jmwmh  peupit.  tS*  ariiiiUi.r— Mftua  of 
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a  partnership  between  the  free  nation*  of 

the  world  and  the  Government  of  Western 
Oermany  Is  an  occasion  on  which  we  are 
bound  to  search  our  minds,  our  hearts,  and 
our  souls  most  thoroughly  and  deeply.  This 
Is  a  time  when  we  cannot  disentangle  our 
memories  from  our  hopes,  our  logic  from  our 
emotions.  Nor  need  we  apologise  to  anyone 
for  that  fact.  The  Jewish  people  was  the 
first  and  fcn-emost  victim  of  a  Germany  under 
a  Nazi  government  which  the  free  world 
defeated  only  7  years  ago.  American  Jews 
Joined  with  their  fellow  Americans  of  all 
creeds  and  origins  In  contributing  to  that 
defeat.  But  the  special  and  horribly  unique 
price  which  the  Jewish  people  paid — more 
than  6.000,000  who  were  murdered — give  us 
a  particular  right  to  speak  today  which  no 
other  group  of  Americans  can  claim. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  American  Jewish 
Congress,  throiigh  the  iate  E>r.  Stephen  Wise, 
one  of  its  founders,  warned  not  only  the 
Jewish  community  but  the  American  people, 
and  the  peoples  of  the  world,  of  the  aggres- 
sive ambitions  and  the  brutalizing  character 
of  Hitler  Germany.  Had  that  warning  been 
heeded  earlier  than  it  was  ultimately,  the 
world  might  well  have  l>e€n  spared  some  of 
the  most  agonizing  and  destructive  years  in 
all  history.  Since  the  end  of  the  war.  Indeed 
even  before  it  was  concluded,  the  American 
Jewish  Congress  has  continued  insistently  to 
warn  that  unless  every  vestige  of  nazlsm 
and  Its  heritage  Is  uprooted,  freedom  will 
remain  Insecure. 

Today  when  we  consider  the  terms  of  alli- 
ance with  a  country  out  of  which  nazism 
emerged  to  poison  and  almost  enslave  the 
civilized  world,  it  s  mandatory  that  we  sat- 
isfy ourselves  either  that  Its  roots  have  been 
utterly  destroyed  or  that  conditions  have 
been  or  are  being  established  that  will  pre- 
vent any  poesibiUty,  however  remote,  of  Its 
reemergence. 

The  American  Jewish  Congress  is  deeply 
aware  of  the  need  for  maximum  mobilizaUon 
of  ail  the  forces  and  strength  of  the  free 
world  against  the  threat  of  aggression  from 
any  source.  We  recognize  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  human  freedom  has  been 
rendered  Immeasxirably  difficult  and  compli- 
cated by  the  threat  of  Soviet  expansion. 
Under  the  preasxuv  of  that  threat,  we  have 
been  forced  to  engage  in  a  diplomacy  of 
crisis  and  emergency.  The  danger  Inherent 
In  such  a  situation.  Inevitable  though  it  may 
be.  Is  that  we  may  uncritically  and  without 
proper  examination  Justify  and  accept  ques- 
tionable arrangements,  under  which,  with- 
out adequate  sfeguards,  ultimate  welfare 
may  be  sacrificed  to  what  appears  to  be  im- 
mediate advantage. 

The  political,  economic,  and  military  inte- 
gration of  West  Germany  into  the  commu- 
nity of  Western  Powers  has  been  a  funda- 
mental objective  of  o\ir  foreign  policy  in 
building  resistance  to  Soviet  expansion. 
Our  political  and  military  leadership  respon- 
sible for  bringing  this  policy  to  the  verge  of 
fulfillment  has  acknowledged  that  we  are 
taking  a  calculated  risk  in  arming  German 
divisions.  In  permitting  West  Oermany  to 
engage  In  the  production  of  armaments  and 
in  restoring  virtually  unlimited  sovereignty 
to  West  Germany.  We  believe  that  those 
risks,  while  occasionally  acknowledged,  have 
not  been  adequately  emphasized  and  under- 
stood. Unless  they  are  so  emphaeized  and 
understood,  the  safeguards  which  must  be 
established  and  maintained  may  prove  highly 
Insubstantial  and  unsatisfactory. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  we  set  up  a  scries 
of  measures  and  controls  as  a  prophylaxis 
against  resurgent  nazism.  At  the  present 
time,  we  submit,  there  la  a  considerable  gap 
between  our  professed  goals  in  Germany  and 
our  actual  accomplishments.  We  must  make 
certain  beyond  peradventure  of  doubt  that 
the  power  we  are  about  to  confer  on  West 
Germany  will  serve  democratic  and  freedom- 
loving  ends  and  not  the  purposes  Inherent  in 


a  resurgent  nationalism  already  very  much 
in  evidence  and  likely  to  grow  even  stronger. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
responsibility  for  the  conditions  out  of  which 
these  misgivings  arise  rests  with  ourselves 
and  the  conduct  of  our  occupation  program 
within  Western  Germany.  Attainment  of 
the  goals  of  that  program  was  rendered  dif- 
ficult to  the  point  of  impossibility  because 
It  was  continually  modified  In  the  name  of 
expediency.  One  unmistakable  illustration 
is  the  success  of  the  agitation  within  Ger- 
many for  the  release  of  the  Nazi  war 
criminals.  = 

One  of  the  most  Important  principles 
which  was  established  In  the  Immediate 
aftermath  of  the  war  was  that  those  who 
participated  in  the  monstrous  crimes  against 
humanity  should  be  held  accountable  for 
their  crimes  and  punished.  That  principle 
and  Its  implementation  was  vital  in  order 
to  drive  home  to  the  German  people  their 
responsibility  for  what  had  happened. 
Nevertheless,  the  original  program  was  vir- 
tually abandoned.  Many  war  criminals  were 
never  brought  to  trial  Many  others  had 
their  sentences  modified  on  review.  Thus, 
in  February  1951,  the  occupation  offlciais 
modified  and  reduced  the  sentences  of  89  of 
the  first  101  war  criminals  whose  sentences 
were  reviewed.  These  mitigations  did  not 
represent  the  application  of  Justice  since 
neither  the  facta  nor  the  justice  of  the 
original  sentences  were  challenged.  They 
were  diaated  Instead  by  a  political  Judg- 
ment that  leniency  toward  the  Nazi  war 
criminals  would  Induce  the  people  of  West- 
ern Germany  to  Join  the  allied  powers  in 
resisting  aggression.  What  began  as  a  bar- 
gain ended  a>  blackmail.  Idltigatlon  of  these 
sentences  has  served  Instead  to  encoxirage 
the  German  people  to  demand  even  further 
concessions  in  return  for  a  promise  of  sup- 
port and  cooperation. 

These  decisions,  cxilmlnating  a  process  be- 
gun by  the  mitigation  of  sentences,  the 
abandonment  of  the  denazification  program, 
the  cessation  of  the  trials  of  war  criminals, 
have  seriously  Impaired,  if  not  completely 
destroyed,  the  moral  and  practical  slgnlfl- 
cance  of  the  principles  established  by  the 
Nuremberg  trials.  Our  concessions  have 
given  support  to  the  German  view  that  the 
Nuremberg  procedure  was  not  an  act  of 
Justice  or  the  expression  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  law  of  clvUized  nations 
but  a  series  of  Judicial  crimes  perpetrated 
by  the  victors  against  the  vanquished. 
Thus,  one  of  the  most  Important  results 
of  the  war,  which  might  have  had  endur- 
ing value  foe  the  progress  of  civilization — 
the  punishment  of  war  criminals — has  been 
succe^fully  challenged  and  virtually  wiped 
out.  It  is  highly  significant  that  propa- 
ganda within  Germany  is  widely  citing  this 
development  as  evidence  that  the  Allied 
Powers  themselves  have  already  abandoned 
and  revoked  the  Nuremberg  principles. 

Our  policy  of  calculated  leniency  has  failed 
to  produce  the  effect  for  which  It  was  de- 
signed. Neo-Nazi  elements  have  grown  more 
popular  and  more  arrogant.  Their  strength 
today  is  greater  than  at  any  time  since  the 
end  of  the  war.  Mr.  Acheson,  in  urging 
ratification  of  the  convention  before  this 
committee,  conceded  that  there  Is  now  in 
Germany  "a  serious  situation"  respecting  the 
revival  of  nazism. 

Here,  again,  the  American  Jewish  Con- 
gress has  been  insistent  In  Its  warnings. 
The  May  1951  elections  In  lower  Saxony  fur- 
nished abundant  evidence  that  a  strong, 
well-directed  neo-Nazi  Party  could  easily 
emerge  from  the  welter  of  rabidly  nationalist 
groups  in  Western  Germany.  The  neo-So- 
ciallst  Reich  Party,  led  by  the  Infamous  Qen. 
Otto  Ertwt  Remer.  polled  11  percent  of  the 
vote  and  captured  18  seats  In  the  Landtag. 
This  victory  of  the  8RP  was  no  sudden  or 
fortuitous  event.  It  was  anticipated  by  ob- 
jective observers  who  had  carefully  studied 
postwar    developments    and    who    saw    the 


attraction  for  many  elements  In  the  popn. 
latlon  of  Nazi-type  electoral  appeals  replete 
with  Nazi  symbols,  tunes,  and  racist  over- 
tones. The  BHE,  for  example,  the  party  of 
the  German  refugees,  contains  In  Its  ranks 
many  thousands  of  people  who,  because  of 
their  serious  econonUc  plight  and  their  Nazi 
I>a8t,  readily  respond  to  extreme  rightist 
propaganda   and    programs. 

These  and  other  neo-Nazi  political  groups 
have  been  supplemented  by  a  rash  of  power- 
ful, hypematlonallst  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. These  groups  have  mushroomed 
within  the  last  year  directly  In  the  teeth  of 
allied  control  counsel  law  No.  16  which 
forbids  the  founding  of  veterans'  or  mili- 
tary organizations  A  few  years  ago  veter- 
ans' organizations  at  least  felt  constrained 
to  disguise  or  conceal  their  activities.  To- 
day they  are  audacious  and  bold;  the  law 
Is  openly  fiouted  and  challenged. 

Leadership  In  these  organizations  Is  com- 
posed primarily  of  generals  and  high  officers 
eager  to  serve  as  a  medium  for  a  realization 
of  the  classic  Junker  ambition.  Membera 
of  the  Hitler  SS.  thoroughly  Indoctrinated 
with  Nazi  ideology  not  yet  expunged,  are 
fiocklng  to  these  organizations  with  en- 
thusiasm. They  have  not  yet  become  a 
source  of  major  embarrassment  only  because 
there  has  not  yet  t>een  an  opportunity  for 
them  to  coalesce  into  a  united  front.  With 
the  advent  of  some  talented  demagog, 
their  unification  and  access  to  power  cuuld 
be  achieved  with  ease.  It  Is  Ironic  that 
their  drive  for  status  has  been  given  impetus 
by  the  allied  program  for  the  remilitariza- 
tion of  Germany.  German  ex-generals  and 
military  men  have  been  encouraged  to  be- 
lieve that  they  can  lay  down  what  they  con- 
sider the  essential  conditions  for  their 
cooperation. 

There  Is  abimdant  confirmation  from  offl- 
dal  sources  of  a  menacing  Increase  In  ultra- 
natlonallsm  amon;;  German  f^oups.  Mr. 
McCloy,  United  States  High  Commissioner 
for  Germany,  declared  In  his  quarterly  re- 
port for  October-December  1951  that  "un- 
happily, most  of  the  established  political 
parties  have  also  been  stocking  the  mer- 
chandise of  nationalism.  Individuals  o» 
circles,  and  In  a  few  cases  even  the  con- 
trolling elements  of  an  entire  stale  polit- 
ical orgar.izatlon.  have  expressed  highly 
nationalistic  sentiments.  •  •  •  Even 
some  federal  ministers  have  not  been  above 
such  actions.  •  •  •  xhe  use  of  the  ex- 
treme nationalist  narcotic  creates  the  need 
for  larger  doses.  Worse,  the  users  must  ul- 
timately find  that  they  cannot  subsist  on 
talk  alone  but  must  resort  to  some  action  to 
avoid  dechns.  The  consequence  of  such  a 
course.  If  long  continued,  must  t>e  general 
disaster." 

A  special  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs which  vUited  Germany  last  November 
reported  that  "too  many  of  the  German 
people  still  believe  that  there  was  more  good 
In  nazltam  than  bad.  Too  many  ex-Nazis 
are  still  in  Important  positions.  A  real  dan- 
ger Is  a  spirit  of  apathy  among  the  people  as 
to  what  will  be  the  political  complexion  of 
their  country." 

And  the  report  adds  that  "among  the  Amer- 
ican officials  of  the  High  Commission.  th« 
consensus  seemed  to  be  that  the  situation  is 
getting  worse  not  better." 

The  rise  of  neo-Nazi  political  groups  has 
been  accomnariled  by  a  restoration  to  po- 
litical favoritism  and  high  governmental  po- 
sition of  persons  whose  past  records  consti- 
tute a  catalog  of  Nazi  and  pro-Ultier  activi- 
ties. It  has  taken  a  revtiision  by  the  Ger« 
mans  themselves  at  the  enormity  of  their  sit- 
uation to  startle  the  rest  of  the  world  Into 
awareness.  On  March  17,  1952,  the  Bavarian 
Radio,  Bayrlscher  Rundfunk.  broadcast  In 
deUll  Its  charge  that  of  all  the  key  offlciais 
In  the  F«elgn  Office  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  of  Germany  approximately  85  percent 
are    Nazi    Party    members,    that,    "In    other 
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words,  the  proportion  of  Nazi  Party  members 
In  the  present  Foreign  Office  is  now  higher 
than  It  was  during  the  Nazi  regime."  This 
Charge  was  strikingly  confirmed  a  few  days 
later  when  the  parliamentary  committee  of 
seven  members  appointed  by  the  West  Ger- 
man Bunderstag  In  October  1951  released  Its 
Interim  rep>ort  on  March  20,  1952.  In  that 
report,  the  committee  declared  that  Its  final 
report  would  clearly  demonstrate  the  need 
for  a  thorough  revision  of  the  personnel  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Foreign  Office. 

The  Bavarian  radio  disclosed  that  the  roster 
Of  high  officials  In  the  foreign  office  Includes 
Werner  v.  Grundherr.  the  present  German 
Ambassador  to  Greece,  and  the  man  resjxjn- 
slble  for  planning  the  deportation  of  Jews 
to  Denmark  under  Hitler,  and  Werner  v. 
Bargen,  presently  employed  In  the  legal  dl- 
Tlalon  of  the  Foreign  Office  with  rank  of  am- 
iMMMtdor.  who  Instigated  the  deportation 
from  Belgium  of  eastern  European  Jews  resi- 
dent there  when  he  was  CJerman  Minister 
in  Brussels  during  the  war.  The  Bavarian 
radio  asked,  and  we  Join  In  their  Inquiry, 
"are  such  men  In  the  Foreign  Office  the  right 
people  to  restore  confidence  In  German  poli- 
cies?    How  much  longer?" 

This  return  to  respectability  of  Hitler's 
associates  and  assistants  has  Inevitably  been 
accompanied  by  an  Increase  In  both  latent 
and  open  antl-Semltlsm.  There  has  been  an 
outcropping  of  grave  desecrations,  violence, 
and  bate  mongerlng.  That  these  are  not  dis- 
connected or  atypical  Is  evident  from  the 
poll  of  West  German  opinion  conducted  by 
American  occupation  officials  and  published 
recently  by  the  Office  of  the  High  Commis- 
sioner for  Germany.  It  reveals  that  21  per- 
cent of  the  residents  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Oermany  believe  the  Jews  themselves  re- 
sponsible for  their  decimation  by  the  Third 
Reich,  only  4  percent  of  those  polled  con- 
ceded that  Individual  Germans  bear  some 
guilt  for  Germany's  action  against  the  Jews. 
The  overwhelming  bulk  of  the  populace.  63 
percent,  believe  that  "Germans  In  general 
need  feel  neither  guilt  nor  responsibility  for 
righting  the  wrongs  perpetrated  by  Hlt- 
lerlsm." 

There  Is  much  more  that  could  be  added. 
There  Is.  for  example,  the  failure  of  the 
reeducation  program.  There  Is  the  return 
to  the  teaching  profession  of  large  numbers 
of  those  who  only  yesterday  were  carrying 
out  the  mandates  and  directives  of  their 
Nazi  superiors  These  added  details  would 
serve  to  underline  the  considerations  which 
are  paramount  In  our  minds  as  we  study  the 
convention  now  before  this  committee. 

We  give  full  heed  to  the  emphasis  of  official 
spokesmen  that  the  arming  of  West  Ger- 
many, the  development  of  Its  military  poten- 
tial and  Its  general  Integration  Into  the 
alliance  of  free  nations  are  necessary  In  or- 
der to  deter  the  Soviet  Union  from  aggressive 
Intentions.  We  are  not  naive  about  the 
facts  of  contemporary  politics.  We  harbor 
no  illusions  about  developments  In  East  Ger- 
many which  follow  the  pattern  already  es- 
tablished In  every  other  Soviet  satellite.  De- 
spite these  considerations,  painful  memory 
of  the  past  and  a  sober  appraisal  of  signifi- 
cant trends  within  West  Oermany  Impel  us 
once  again  to  caution  that  this  convention 
represents  a  serious  gamble. 

This  convention  Is  the  document  which, 
during  the  most  crucial  period  of  West  Ger- 
man Independence,  will  limit  and  shape  the 
Influence  which  the  western  allies  will  be 
able  to  exert.  This  document  will  determine 
the  nature  of  the  obligations  which  the  con- 
tracting parties  assume.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  before  such  a  document  Is  ratified  we 
make  crystal  clear  the  solemn  obligations  It 
Imposes  as  well  as  the  privileges  It  confers. 
We  cannot.  In  conscience  and  without  mis- 
giving, embark  on  an  adventure  of  such  mag- 
nitude and  uncertainty  without  first  making 
explicit  and  unambiguous  the  obligations 
this  agreement  Involves. 


We.  therefore,  reconamend  to  the  Senate 
that,  tjefore  It  takes  action  on  the  ratifica- 
tion of  this  convention,  the  following  un- 
derstandings should  be  expUclty  set  forth. 

1.  Article  3,  paragraph  1: 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  that  the  under- 
taking by  the  Federal  Republic  of  West  Oer- 
many to  conduct  Its  policy  in  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  Involves  a  series  of  concrete  and 
specific  commitments,  both  with  regard  to 
external   and   Internal   affairs. 

(a)  The  United  Nations  was  created,  in 
the  words  of  the  Preamble  to  the  Charter, 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  world  "from 
the  scourage  of  war  which  twice  In  our  life- 
time has  brought  untold  sorrow  to  man- 
kind." These  wars  were  wars  of  aggression 
launched  by  Germany.  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many therefore  will  undertake,  as  one  of  Its 
major  tasks  to  reeducate  Its  population  and 
es[>eclally  Its  youth  In  the  spirit  of  peace  and 
friendly  relations  among  nations.  It  Is  our 
understanding  that  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  will  vigorously  oppose  all  mani- 
festations of  resurglng  militarism  and  that 
It  will  prohibit  old-school  generals  and  mili- 
tary officers  from  assuming  any  slgnlfiant 
role  in  the  political  life  of  the  country  or 
from  exercising  any  Influence  on  the  conduct 
of  the  state  affairs.  The  Federal  Republic 
will  prohibit  the  formation  of  veterans 
groups  through  which  the  philosophy  of 
"glorious  wars"  would  or  could  be  spread 
and  win  ban  the  publication  of  books,  pam- 
phlets or  other  literature  glorifying  the  old 
German  army  or  Its  military  traditions. 

(b)  The  United  Nations  was  established, 
again  in  the  words  of  the  Preamble  to  the 
Charter,  to  reaffirm  faith  In  fundamental 
human  rights,  In  the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  human  person.  In  the  equal  rights  of 
nations,  large  and  small.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing, therefore,  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public win  Initiate  and  maintain  a  broad 
program  of  Information  and  education  affirm- 
ing the  equality  of  all  human  beings  and  will 
conduct  an  intensive  and  continuing  cam- 
paign against  ultranatlonallsm  and  the 
spirit  of  racial  or  folk  superiority.  The 
philosophy  of  German  or  racial  superi- 
ority must  be  eradicated.  Antl-Semltlsm, 
as  a  concept  Incompatible  with  the  equality 
of  all  human  beings  and  the  equality  of  all 
peoples  must  be  combated  on  all  levels  and 
by  every  means :  a  comprehensive  educational 
campaign,  the  enactment  of  necessary  legis- 
lation and  the  adoption  of  appropriate  ad- 
ministrative measures. 

(c)  It  Is  our  understanding  that  the  obli- 
gation to  become  a  peaceful  nation  entails 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Republic  a  recog- 
nition of  German  guilt  for  the  crimes  com- 
mitted during  the  Nazi  regime.  We  regard 
this  obligation  as  Inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  article  6.  chapter  1  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  settlement  of  matters  aris- 
ing out  of  the  war  and  the  occupation,  which 
provides  for  the  review  and  modification  of 
sentences  imposed  by  Allied  tribunals  for 
crimes  against  peace  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity. Past  experience  and  the  present 
climate  of  opinion  In  Germany  render  It  In- 
evitable that  the  application  of  this  provision 
will  result  in  further  modification  of  sen- 
tences so  extensive  as  wholly  to  destroy  the 
significance  and  effect  of  the  Nuremberg 
principles.  We  therefore  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate recommend  that  this  provision  be  set 
aside  and  that  It  be  the  understanding  of 
the  Senate  xh&t  the  Feder-U  Republic  will 
conduct  a  program  of  enlightenment  as  to 
the  character  and  nature  of  these  crimes,  of 
prosecuting  those  guilty  jjersons  not  yet 
brought  to  Justice,  and  of  discouraging  any 
agitation  for  further  review  or  mitigation  of 
sentences. 


a.  Article  3.  paragraph  2:  It  is  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senate  that,  pursuant  to 
thU  paragraph,  support  by  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  admission  of  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  to  International  organizations 
Imposes  on  the  Federal  Republic  of  West 
Oermany  the  obligation  fully  and  unre- 
servedly to  accept  and  implement  all  the 
obligations  incumbent  on  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations  under  the  Charter. 

3.  Article  5,  paragraph  2:  The  provisions  of 
this  paragraph  relating  to  situations  created 
by  subversion  of  the  liberal  democratic  basic 
order,  a  serious  disturbance  of  public  order 
and  a  graVw  threat  of  any  of  these  events 
are  understood  to  Include  Inter  alia,  the 
existence  of  neo-Nazi  movements.  It  Is 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate  that  these 
movements  are  Incompatible  both  with  the 
provisions  of  article  3(1)  and  article  5  (2) 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  will  pro- 
hibit such  organizations  and  public  meet- 
ings of  followers  of  such  movements. 

4.  Article  8  It  is  our  understanding  that 
one  of  the  obligations  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic arising  out  of  the  war  is  to  compensate, 
as  fully  as  possible,  Jews  who  suffered  ma- 
terial damage  In  and  outside  Germany.  It 
is,  therefore,  the  understanding  of  the  Senate 
that  Western  Germany  will  promptly  Initiate 
and  win  expeditiously  Implement  all  meas- 
ures required  for  this  purpose.  It  is  our 
further  understanding  that  the  Federal  Re- 
public will  enact  those  measures  necessary 
to  enable  both  the  State  of  Israel  and  Jewish 
resettlement  organizations  elsewhere  to  ab- 
sorb and  resettle  Jewish  victims  of  Nazi 
persecution  and  to  be  compensated  for  the 
vast  responslbUltles  that  have  already  been 
assumed  In  the  process  of  the  rescue  and 
rehabilitation  of  the  victims  of  Nazism. 

m 

These,  In  general  outline,  are  the  under- 
standings which  we  regard  as  vital  to  safe- 
guard against  any  abuse  of  the  power  which 
ratification  of  this  Convention  will  confer  on 
West  Germany.  If  we  speak  with  a  special 
sense  of  urgency  or  claim  a  special  compe- 
tency of  this  problem.  It  Is  important  to 
understand  that  that  urgency  Is  a  product 
of  experience,  and  the  competency  of  the 
Jewish  people  In  this  matter  has  been  dearly 
bought.  Its  cost  Is  measured  for  us  not  In 
terms  of  individuals,  but  of  whole  commu- 
nities, of  an  entire  generation. 

Special  experience  may  have  given  us  that 
competency.  It  Is  not,  however,  special  In- 
terest that  gives  us  our  present  concern.  It 
Is  our  dedication  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
In  the  world,  to  the  extirpation  of  totali- 
tarianism and  to  the  freedom.  equiJlty  and 
dignity  of  all  human  beings  that  Impels  us. 
once  again  as  so  often  in  the  past,  to  warn 
that  a  calculated  risk  may  prove  an  uncal- 
culated  disaster  unless  safeguards  are  clearly 
defined  and  established  and  firmly  and  un- 
yieldingly applied. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Dr.  Israel  Goldstein, 
.  Pfesident.  American  Jewish  CongresM. 

JuiTE  19,  1953. 


Tbe  War  b  Korea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Rev- 
erend James  M.  Gillis.  C.  S.  P.,  a  con- 
tributing editor  to  the  Catholic  World, 
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has  some  curiosity-provoking  and  meaty 
things  to  say  about  Korea  in  his  Friday. 
June  27.  column.  He  calls  the  war  in 
Korea  peculiar,  and  offers  his  reasons 
.Why.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Gillis  article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record,  so  that  the  author's  point 
of  view  may  be  offered  to  all  Members 
of  the  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
Si^BSCM    CoBOA — Ths   Waji   Not    PHomr    Birr 

"FUNNT" 

(By  Rev.  James  M.  GUUs.  C.  S.  P.) 
Those  who  were  old  enough  In  1939  to 
know  what  was  going  on  In  the  world  will 
remember  that  for  some  time  after  the  war 
with  Hitler  commenced,  military  action  was 
BO  slow  on  both  sides  that  someone  called 
It  a  phony  war.  The  phrase  caught  on 
and  waa  heard  everywhere.  But  It  wasn't 
the  war  that  was  phony:  It  was  the  phrase. 
So  now  people  are  saying  that  the  war  In 
Korea  Is  a  funny  Und  of  war.  It  sure- 
ly Is  not  funny.  A  war  In  which  there 
have  been  110,000  casualties  In  the  American 
forces  and  perbaps  half  a  million  on  the 
Chinese-North  Korean  side.  Is  no  Joke.  The 
only  Joke  was  in  calling  It  a  police  action. 
But  the  war  in  Korea  Is  certainly  peculiar; 
•o  pecxillar  that  the  like  of  it  has  never  been 
fought  before.  Alexander  the  Great, 
Xerxes,  Hannibal.  Julius  Caesar,  Napoleon 
Bonaparte.  Robert  E.  Lee,  and  U.  8.  Grant 
never  heard  of  a  war  like  this.  Suppose 
President  Lincoln  had  advised  General  Grant 
to  fight  his  way  to  within  say.  10  miles  of 
Richmond  but  not  to  take  Richmond.  Or 
had  ordered  General  Meade  to  fight  at  Get- 
tysburg not  3  days  but  300  days  and  to  take 
good  care  not  to  win.  "Just  stand  your 
ground.  General,  and  keep  on  standing  until 
further  orders."  Until  further  orders — not 
from  your  own  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  from  a  group  of  gov- 
ernments, among  them  Afghanistan,  Hindu- 
stan, and  Monaco  who  are  telling  the  United 
States  of  America  how  the  war  stiall  be 
lought. 

Suppose  Lincoln  had  ordered  Sherman  to 
proceed  to  Atlanta  but  not  to  the  sea.  Sup- 
pose the  English  war  office  had  directed 
Wellington  to  drive  Napoleon  out  of  Water- 
loo but  not  out  of  Belgium.  Or  suppose  the 
Pope  had  agreed  that  the  Crusaders  should 
drive  the  Moslem  back  from  Vienna  but  not 
all  the  way  to  Constantinople.  Would  not 
those  valiant  warriors  have  cried  out  in  fury, 
"What  kind  of  war  Is  this?" 

Well,  we  have  a  war  of  that  kind  on  our 
hands  right  now,  and  no  American  Is  sup- 
posed to  see  anything  strange  about  It.  If 
he  calls  It  a  phony  war  or  a  funny  war  he  Is 
held  guilty  of  a  crime  somewhat  akin  to  lese 
majesty. 

But  that  Isn't  all.  In  the  kind  of  war  we 
are  now  waging — if  we  are  waging  war — some 
of  our  allies  are  shipping  supplies  and  war 
material  to  the  enemy.  Our  enemy  and  their 
enemy.  Yes,  their  boys  are  fighting  and 
dying  at  the  front  with  oxirs,  while  their 
businessmen,  with  the  consent  and  conniv- 
ance of  their  own  Government,  are  at  the 
back  door  handing  In  weapons  or  the  mak- 
ings of  weapons  to  the  enemy. 

The  fact  that  English  business  has  pulled 
out  of  China  does  not  mean  that  the  English 
are  not  doing  business  with  China.  Our 
Government  makes  no  protest,  or  only  a 
token  protest,  because,  believe  It  or  not,  our 
own  Government  was.  until  recently,  guilty 
of  the  same  sort  of  treachery.  Congress  has 
now  passed  a  law  forbidding  Americans  to 
trade  with  Red  China,  but  has  empowered 
the  President  to  Ignore  the  law  If  and  when 
he  sees  fit. 

So  let's  have  the  parallel  again.  Suppose 
that  in  our  Revolution,  the  French,  who  had 


sent  Lafayette  and  Roehambeau  to  help  us. 
were  also  sending  men  and  ships  and  sup- 
plies to  England  to  be  used  against  \is.  Iin- 
possible?  Impossible  th^-^n.  but  not  liap>06al- 
ble  now?  Nothing  Is  impossible  In  this 
strangest  of  all  wars.  England  Is  now  fight- 
ing on  our  side,  yet  the  English  Government 
maintains  diplomatic  relations  with  Red 
China,  which  is.  as  England  very  well  knows, 
the  real  enemy  behind  the  puppet  North 
Korea. 

But  who  are  we  that  we  should  complain 
against  England  for  maintaining  ostensibly 
friendly  relations  with  our  enemy?  We  are 
doing  it  ourselves.  We  are  sitting  day  after 
day  In  consultation  with  Russia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  about  peace.  This  Is  not 
phony  or  funny  but  Just  simp!/  crazy.  And 
how  about  the  recent  and  humiliating  ex- 
perience at  the  prison  camp  on  Koje?  What 
does  all  Asia  think  of  fighting  with  up-to- 
date  weapons  prisoners  behind  barbed  wire 
armed  only  with  knives  and  home-made 
spears?  Must  we  blunder  in  a  hundred  ways 
In  a  war  that  was  due  to  blundering? 

John  Poster  Dulles  in  a  speech  at  New  York 
declared  that  the  whole  policy  of  contain- 
ment was  "futile,"  that  it  is  "doomed  to  fail- 
ure." and  that  it  "exhausts  the  defenders  by 
efforts  beyond  what  their  economies  can  sup- 
port." But  the  Korean  war  Is  a  war  of  con- 
tainment. So  why  the  Korean  wart  It  Is 
the  most  illogical  and  Indefensible  as  well  as 
the  most  curious  war  In  which  America  or 
any  other  nation  has  ever  engaged. 

P.  B. — The  latest  news  as  these  lines  were 
written  is  that  "military  leaders  doubted 
whether  General  Clark  could  make  effective 
use  at  present  of  his  newly  disclosed  author- 
ity to  order  hot  pursuit  of  enemy  planes 
into  Manchuria."  At  present,  mind  you. 
The  authority  was  given  a  year  ago.  after 
General  MacArthur  had  been  removed  for — 
among  other  things — demanding  it.  What 
a  war. 


Reporters  and  Lawyers  at  Confressioiud 
Investigatioas 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  ApF>endix  of  the  Ricord  an  ad- 
dress entitled  "Reporters  and  Lawyers 
at  Congressional  Investigations,"  deliv- 
ered by  Mr.  Nat  8.  Pinney  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Minnesota  Law  School  ban- 
quet on  April  28.  1952.  Mr.  Pinney  is 
editorial  editor  of  the  Minneapolis  Star. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
£is  follows: 

REPORTKRS     AI»D     LaWTERS     at     CONGRESSIOIfAL 

Invzstications 

(Address  by  Nat  S.  Pinney,  editorial  editor, 
the  Minneapolis  Star,  at  University  of 
Minnesota  Law  School  banquet,  April  28, 
1952) 

It  would  be  dlfBcult — p)erhap8  I  should  say 
Impossible — for  me  to  tell  you  how  flattered 
I  am  at  your  invitation  to  talk  to  you  to- 
night. It  seems  to  me,  when  I  think  back 
across  the  years  since  I  left  this  camptis  and 
ask  myself  where  I  have  been  all  my  life, 
that  the  major  share  of  It  has  been  spent 
listening  to  lawyers.  The  opportunity  to 
talk  back,  if  for  only  a  half -hour,  is  a  poign- 
ant opportunity — one  that  I  approach  with 


mixed  emotions.  Forgive  me  If  I  feel  a  little 
like  Cinderella  waiting  for  the  clock  to 
strike  and  send  me  oack  where  I  belong. 
huncbe<l  over  my  typewriter.  str\igj;Ung 
with  my  Journalistic  chorea,  consumed  once 
more  with  envy  of  a  profession  that  lays 
down  the  law  while  others  listen. 

This  envy  that  I  feel  toward  the  le^al 
profession  is  not.  however,  bitter.  The 
many,  many  hours  I  have  spent  In  court- 
rooms and  at  hearings  where  counsel  ad- 
dressed Government  boards  have  been  re- 
warding. I  have  found  wit.  wisdom,  pathos, 
drama,  and — may  I  say  it? — art  at  the 
bench  and  bar?  And  humor,  too  I  be- 
came convinced,  long  slooe.  that  yours  Is  a 
great  profession.  Not  only  Is  there  room 
within  Its  conventions  for  men  of  large  and 
reaching  minds — there  Is  comfortable  room. 
Prom  what  I  have  seen  of  bench  and  bar  In 
my  25  years  as  a  Journalist.  I  think  any  mem- 
ber of  the  legal  piroleaslon  can  say.  "I  am 
proud  to  be  a  lawyer." 

The  years  I  have  spent  sitting  at  the  foet 
of  your  proud  profession  have  taught  me 
several  things.  I  need  mention  only  one 
of  them  tonight.  I  have  learned — I  hope — 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  amateur 
lawyer.  I  am  sure  you  know  this  better  than 
I  do.  and  I  trust  you  will  have  It  In  mind 
if  I  make  a  few  generalizations  about  laws 
affecting  congressional  investigations  It 
was  Robert  Benchley.  I  believe,  who  said  that 
all  generalizations  about  women  originate 
with  men  under  5  feet  4.  My  stature  In 
the  law  Is  something  less  than  that.  8o  I 
pray  your  Indulgence  in  the  spirit  that  In- 
spired Alex  Kantor  when  he  told  the  lat« 
Judge  Dickinson  that  what  his  client  needed 
was  not  Justice,  but  mercy. 

rous  QCMniLrSATiows 

I  have  four  generalisations  In  mlndr 

First,  that  Congress  has  exclusive  power 
to  determine  the  rules  of  its  prc«edure 

Second,  that  for  any  speech  or  debate  in 
either  House — and  this  has  oome  to  mean 
committee  meetings  as  well — no  Congress* 
man  can  be  questioned  tn  any  other  plsc«. 

Third,  that  Congress  controls  the  publica- 
tion of  the  record  of  Its  deliberations. 

And,  fourth,  that  this  record  Is  a  prlvUeged 
record  and  cannot  In  any  ordinary  circum- 
stances be  used  as  evidence  to  support  a  com- 
plaint of  libel  or  slander. 

These  generallzaUons  add  up  to  two  broad 
propositions  which  are  the  basis  of  what 
I  shall  say  tonight. 

Congress,  in  the  exercise  of  lU  Investiga- 
tive functions  as  well  as  In  its  debates.  Is 
responsible  to  no  external  restraints  upon 
how  It  proceeds  or  what  It  puts  upon  Its 
record. 

The  press,  because  of  the  privileged  char- 
acter of  CoifciuEBSioNAL  RjBCORO.  Is  not  re- 
strained by  the  laws  of  libel  and  slander 
from  publishing  any  charges  or  allegations 
contained  In  the  Rzcoro. 

These  propositions  can  be  restated  In  a 
more  homely  way.  Congressional  commit- 
tees are  perfectly  free  to  proceed  in  ways  that 
must,  and  often  do.  offend  the  sense  of  order 
and  propriety  bred  In  good  lawyers  by  strict 
administration  of  the  rules  of  evidence  by 
the  bench.  And.  In  fairly  sound  paraUel, 
congressional  committees  can.  and  often  do. 
offer  the  shelter  of  a  prlvUeged  Rcookd  to 
slanderous  hearsay  that  no  competent  re- 
porter or  editor  woxild  think  of  publishing 
under  any  other  clrciunstances. 

When  lawyers  go  to  Congress — and  many 
of  them  do — the  freedom  of  congressional 
committees  from  the  restraints  of  the  bar 
is  something  of  a  wrench.  I  have  talked 
with  many  Members  of  Congrees.  and  know 
that  this  Is  true.  And  I  can  assure  you  from 
my  own  experience,  which  squares  with  that 
of  many  other  reporters  who  have  covered 
Congress,  that  a  Journalist  who  has  reported 
courts  and  learned  something  about  what 
the  press  is  ordinarily  safe  to  publish,  feels 
a  deep  sense  of  shock  when  he  hears,  as  I 
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once  did,  the  name  of  a  woman  traduced 
on  the  floor  of  Cotigress. 

Bo.  In  a  fair  sense.  I  think  the  bar  and 
Journalism  shure  an  ethical  Interest  in  this 
dlfflcult  problem  of  the  use  and  the  abuse 
of  the  congressional  investigative  powers.  I 
fear  that  the  (;ood  name  of  both  professions 
Is  indirectly  involved:  and  that  both  would 
be  wise  to  reach  some  conclusions  about  what 
attitudes  they  should  take.  I  believe  It  was 
the  late  Senator  Henry  Fountain  Ashurst 
who  once  told  his  colleagues  that  a  time  ar- 
rives in  almost  every  legislator's  career  when 
the  necessities  of  the  moment  require  him  to 
rise  above  principle.  I  am  sure  Ashurst 
would  not  have  objected  had  some  other  Sen- 
ator finished  the  colloquy  by  adding  that 
there  are  other  moments  when  a  return  to 
principle  Is  In  order. 

THi  iTHics   or  powni 

To  a  journalist  like  myself  It  seems  clear 
that  what  we  are  dealing  with  when  we  talk 
about  congressional  procedures  Is  not  Justice, 
but  polity  And  that,  therefore,  we  are  deal- 
ing with  the  ethics  of  power — large  power.  I 
think  we  must  soberly  admit  that  the  Im- 
memorial question  of  how  far  the  ends  Justify 
the  means  requires  a  different  answer  when 
the  ends  instantly  Involve  the  welfare  of 
150.000.000  people  than  when  the  ends  In- 
volve one  person,  or  at  most  a  few  Individuals. 

I  realize.  I  think,  how  difficult  It  is  for 
many  people  to  acknowledge  that  the  great 
motto  "Equal  Justice  under  law"  Is  not  uni- 
versally applicable.  But  the  sense  of  polity 
of  this  country's  constitutional  founders  told 
them  that  an  exception  must  be  made  by  ex- 
tending certlan  Immunities  to  a  legislative 
body  and  its  memt>ers.  The  extension  of 
these  Inununitles  from  personal  liability  for 
libel  and  slander  was.  of  course,  e  grant  of 
special  power  to  Congress — in  effect  the  p>ow- 
er  to  suspend  ordinary  Judicial  processes  In 
the  public  interest  when  such  processes  fall 
for  any  reason  to  satisfy  the  general  welfare. 

Most  of  us.  I  believe,  will  agree  that  this 
grant  of  power  was  wise.  But  a  lot  of  us  feel 
the  case  is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  the  col- 
ored bootblack  who  was  given  a  bottle  of 
cheap  whisky  by  one  of  his  white  patrons. 
When  the  patron  asked  the  darky  how 
he  liked  the  whisky,  he  replied:  "Boss,  it 
was  Just  right."  "What  do  you  mean.  Just 
right?"  "Well,  boas."  the  bootblack  said, 
"if  It  hpxl  been  any  better  you  wouldn't 
have  given  It  to  me.  an'  If  It  had  been  any 
worse.  I  couldn't  have  got  it  down."  I  sup- 
pose we  would  all  agree  upon  some  In- 
stances where  this  great  power  has  been 
greatly  used  Upon  other  instances  we 
might  disagree  because  of  differences  of 
social  and  political  philosophy  and  per- 
suasion. I  might  feel  that  the  prewar 
merchants  of  death  Investigation  was  an 
Ugly  abuse  of  power;  and  you  might  feel 
that  the  TNEC  investigation  was  also.  In 
thsM  matters,  as  In  others,  it  makes  a  dif- 
ference whose  ox  Is  gored. 

I  hope  we  could  agree  that  the  use  of  this 
power  to  achieve  partisan  political  objec- 
tives Is  not  Inherently  wrong  If  the  purpose 
of  such  Investigations  Is  to  hold  officials  ac- 
countable for  mistakes  or  abuse  of  pwwer. 
and  the  methods  do  not  destroy  Institutions 
they  are  intended  to  preserve.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  shrink  from  politics.  Some 
of  you  or  the  campus  may  remember  Prof. 
Cephus  Allen,  who  was  chairman  of  the 
pollUcal  science  department  when  I  was  tn 
school.  He  was,  in  my  experience,  one  of  the 
very  few  so-called  political  sclentlsU  who 
loved  politics  as  the  greatest  expression  of 
human  gerlus.  He  once  told  me:  "Young 
n^an,  you  can  take  the  politics  out  of  power 
Just  ab»<ut  as  easily  as  you  can  take  the  eco- 
nomics out  of  trade."  I  don't  often  find 
myself  agreeing  with  President  Truman,  but 
I  do  see  eye  to  eye  with  him  on  the  proix>- 
sltlon  that  tender-mlndedness  about  poli- 
tics comes  close  to  being  our  national  curse. 
We  should  embrace  It,  not  spurn  It. 


WHAT'S   WBONG   WTTH   INVISTICAT10N8 1 

If  politics  Isn't  what's  wrong  with  congres- 
sional Investigations,  what  is  It  that  has 
brought  them  Into  serious  disrepute?  I 
think — better  say  I  hope — I  can  put  my  finger 
on  what's  wrong  with  them.  They  are  a 
painful  blemish  in  our  body  politic  because 
we — and  here  I  Include  the  press  and  bar — 
have  failed  so  miserably  to  supply  them  virlth 
a  backbone  of  tradition,  custom,  and  ethics. 
Somehow  or  other  American  political  genius, 
which  has  been  enormously  prolific  In  other 
fields,  has  largely  passed  this  Institution  by. 
This  Is  an  institution  which,  by  its  inherent 
nature,  must  be  regulated  by  custom,  by 
unwritten  law.  If  It  Is  to  be  respected  and 
effective.  Yet  today  In  Washington  there 
are  a  dozen  different  Investigations,  each 
drifting  to  the  whim  of  some  committee 
chairman  or  counsel  and  fair  prey  for  the 
next  exhibitionist  who  wants  to  turn  them 
into  a  Roman  circus. 

I  visited  Washington  10  days  ago.^nd 
while  there  talked  at  some  length  with  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  and  sensible  young 
lawyers  who  has  turned  up  as  committee 
counsel  in  some  time.  He's  BUI  DeWlnd 
and.  with  Representative  King's  Ways  and 
Means  Subcommittee,  has  been  doing  an  ex- 
tremely useful  and  fair  Job  of  relieving  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  of  dozens  of 
adult  dellnquenu.  DeWlnd  acutely  feels 
the  need  for  guidelines  of  procedure.  His 
preliminary  Inquiries  In  executive  sessions 
have  been  decently  handled.  Copies  of  the 
record  have  been  delivered  to  witnesses  for 
such  use  as  they  desire  to  make  of  the  rec- 
ord. But  the  committee  has  kept  Its  secret 
record  secret  until  the  committee  knew 
where  a  public  hearing  would  take  it.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  King  committee  has 
been  conscientious  in  exercising  Its  powers, 
and  one  senses  a  determined  reaching  out 
for  fair  and  effective  methods.  Yet  I  am 
pained  to  say  that  when  I  asked  DeWlnd 
how  the  committee  decided  to  move  from 
executive  session  to  public  hearings,  he  an- 
swered that  sometimes  It  felt  compelled  to 
do  so  to  avoid  cries  of  whitewash  from  Con- 
gressmen who  feel  the  committee  has  probed 
too  long  without  producing  another  sensa- 
tion. 

Across  the  Capitol  Grounds  I  talked  to  an- 
other committee  counsel  whose  arrival  in 
Washington  some  months  ago  was  balled  as 
promising  a  new  and  more  reasonable  pat- 
tern of  investigation.  I  shan't  name  htm  or 
bis  committee  because  he  isn't  to  blame  for 
the  fact  that  not  even  a  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  could  conduct  an  effective  inquiry 
under  this  committee's  chairman.  I  found 
the  fellow  in  the  dumps.  He's  a  man  in 
the  prime  of  his  powers,  and  he  has  the 
most  adequate  concepts  of  Investigative 
procedure  I  have  ever  encountered.  He 
brought  a  real  reputation  to  Washington. 
He  won't  take  it  with  him  when  be  goes. 

ITN-AICZXICAM  COMlflTrZK  ACTIVTnES 

I  don't  want  to  deal  at  any  length  with 
the  best  known  of  aU  congressional  Investi- 
gating committees — the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  I  wlU  mention 
only  two  of  Its  peculiarities,  because  they 
affect  both  the  legal  profession  and  the 
press.  Counsel  for  this  committee  has,  over 
the  years.  develop>ed  an  amazing  talent  for 
turning  reporters  into  committee  tipstaffs 
and  amateur  investigators.  I  have  noticed 
at  first  hand  that  these  reporters  progres- 
sively lose  their  capacity  for  objective  re- 
porting, until  finally  they  come  to  accept  as 
fact  that  wildest  and  most  preposterous  ru- 
mors— Incredible  fantasies  that  a  few  min- 
utes' checking  would  disprove.  I  hate  the 
sort  of  thing  with  all  my  heart  out  of  bed- 
rock conviction  that  the  vitality  of  the  ptress 
depends  upon  all  the  detachment  and  Im- 
partiality the  reporter  can  muster. 

The  second  peculiarity  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee  wortli  mennnning 


Is  that  no  one  knows  with  any  clear  certain- 
ty what  part  of  its  record  is  official  and 
therefore  prlvUeged.  and  what  part  Is  sim- 
ply undigested  files.  To  uae  this  is  a  mons- 
trous situation.  It  reminds  me  of  the  story 
of  the  two  men  riding  on  the  motorcycle. 
The  man  on  the  back  seat  inquired  where 
they  were  going,  and  the  driver  replied, 
"What  the  heck  do  you  care?  We're  mak- 
ing good  time,  aren't  we? "  Some  of  you 
may  remember  Victor  Hugo's  story  about  the 
cannon  ball  that  got  loose  on  the  deck  of  a 
small,  wooden  ship  during  a  storm.  Life  In 
a  congressional  committee  can  be  something 
like  that. 

Procedures  which  cannot  well  be  regular- 
ized by  a  framework  of  law  in  the  usual 
sense  have  not  been  regularized  either  by 
the  rules  of  Congress  Itself  or  by  custom, 
convention,  a  sense  of  Institutional  decorum. 
There  is,  almost  literally,  no  standard  by 
which  the  success  or  failure  of  committee 
staffs  and  counsel  can  be  Judged.  And  there 
Is  no  accepted  way  of  Judging  whether  one 
Member  of  Congress  is  competent  for  mem- 
tsrshlp  on  an  investigating  conunlttee,  and 
another  Is  not. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  you.  as  mem- 
bers of  the  bar,  can  Judge  the  effectiveness 
of  any  congrcslonal  committee.  Is  the  com- 
mittee, working  as  a  committee  with  all  Its 
staff  and  counsel,  able  to  make  an  orderly 
and  coherent  record?  Is  there  a  showing  of 
craftsmanship  in  the  product  it  turns  out  to 
Inform  other  Members  of  Congress  and  to 
leave  a  record  for  the  future?  I  suggest  that 
If  you  want  to  get  a  clear  index  of  the  short- 
comings of  many  congressional  Investigating 
committees  you  read  some  of  the  records 
they  publish — at  substantial  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer. I  venture  that  those  of  you  who  have 
to  deal  with  appellate  proceedings  would  be 
astonished. 

I  have  tried  to  make  It  clear  that  i  am 
not  one  of  those  who  weeps  over  the  bruises 
politicians  accumulate  In  their  rough  and 
tumble.  Citizens  do  not  become  public  men 
Involuntarily,  and  controversialists  such  as 
those  who  have  given  their  Government  bad 
advice  about  policy  might  well  remember  the 
old  saw  that  "nobody  ever  listened  himself 
into  trouble."  I'm  Inclined  to  agree  with 
George  Allen's  political  maxim  that  "If  you 
can't  stand  the  heat  you  better  stay  out  of 
the  kitchen." 

I  firmly  believe  that  congressional  investi- 
gating committees  are  an  Indispensable  fea- 
ture of  democratic  government;  and  that 
they  would  remain  Indispensable  even  if 
their  abuse  were  twice  as  bad  as  It  now  seems 
to  be.  But  by  way  of  corollary,  1  think  they 
could  be  many  times  as  valuable  If  they 
discovered  and  followed  some  simple  canorn 
of  procedure  and  some  moderate  standards 
of  craftsmanship. 

I  shan't  attempt  anything  like  a  complete 
prescription  of  what  ought  to  be  done.  I 
shall  mention  only  one  or  two  obvious  things, 
and  suggest  how  the  press  and  bar  might 
help  to  get  them  done. 

aETOEM    SnCCESTZO 

The  first  reform  I  have  In  mlnd^-and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "reform" — Is 
for  Congress  to  put  a  stop  to  the  abuse  of 
Its  privileged  record  by  witnesses  who  enjoy 
congressional  inununlty  from  suits  for  Ubel 
only  because  Congress  lends  them  thst  Im- 
munity. Some  thoughtful  attorneys  in 
WasblnfTton  are  now  trying  to  draft  an  ac- 
ceptable bill  that  voxild  authorize  any  per- 
son Injtired  by  the  testimony  of  a  witness 
to  hall  that  wltziess  Into  Federal  court.  Cur- 
rent t.htnking  is  that  it  would  not  be  neoes- 
sary  to  allow  the  plaintiff  tn  such  an  action 
to  collect  damages  iar  the  injury  done  him. 
AU  he  could  seek  would  be  exonerBticm  by 
the  court  to  clear  his  name  1  iJao-.ijC  t.'-itik 
that  an  honorsbie  presf  wcujis  leeJ  objured 
to  publish  a  rtjiiemem  iJiKi  Ihe  anciiuU 
ch.arge  bad  beies  bf.l£  }ali«..  t.ltbrragh.  o^ 
course,  no  statute  cooid  reqtttre  It  tc  do  ma. 
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It  will  be  arfuad  that  roeh  a  ctatnte  vouJd 
tnl&lblt  th«  wlllngnesB  of  wltneaaea  to  talk 
(reriy.  and  that  a  conflict  might  deveiop 
between  the  conunlttee'a  power  to  compel 
teetlmoay  and  the  wttneae'  wibeeqoent  re- 
•ponslbUJtty  before  a  oottrt  for  what  be  totd 
the  oommlttee.  But  tl  the  witness'  liability 
la  not  great.  I  do  not  think  the  argument 
against  It  te  BtroDfs;. 

.  In  my  opinion  Congrese  would  be  rery 
^Vlae  to  adopt  such  a  statute  as  an  aOmM- 
tlTe  answer  to  Juat  such  crtttclsas  aa  were 
leiwled  against  It  last  week  at  a  meeting  of 
Ml  Ifiiwtlil  bishops.  Newapapera  ^lould  sup- 
port such  legislation  as  an  earnest  of  their 
daitre  to  deal  fairly  with  vtcttnu  of  frlse  and 
trreaponstbte  aocnaatlons.  And  I  think  the 
bar  has  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  matter, 
too.  The  public  does  not,  In  my  experience, 
dearly  distlng:ulsh  between  quasi — perhaps 
I  should  say  pseudo — legal  proceedings  and 
the  proceedings  of  the  courts.  The  good 
name  of  Justice  can  be  tarnished  by  haoee 
dealing  with  the  rules  of  evidence  In  Con- 
gress axxl  abuse  of  the  shelter  of  oflclal 
record. 

This  reform,  desirable  as  It  may  be.  Is  a 
snaadl  tning  and  essenttaily  negative.  Tbe 
oonstructlTe  possibilities  lie  mainly  In  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  I  venture  to  explore  them 
only  very  tentatively,  and  because  of  my 
conviction  that  the  beU  tolls  for  us  In  this 
matter. 

BA«    SHOmO    TAKE     mmATTVS 

I  was  reading  a  rertew  of  Merlo  Pusey's 
new  bloerapby  of  Charles  Evans  Hughes  In 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  the  other  night  and 
came  upon  this  assertion:  "The  American 
bar  has  played  little  or  no  part  In  the  strug- 
gle against  the  degradation  of  the  investiga- 
tive process."  You  win  know  much  better 
tlian  I  whether  tbls  statement  is  true.  I  do 
not  accept  It  In  any  accusatory  sense.  It  is 
not  my  ohservatlon  that  the  matter  has  been 
brought  before  the  bar.  But  Is  it  not  fair 
to  ask  whether  this  Is  a  matter  In  which  the 
bar  should  take  some  Initiative? 

Many  of  you  will  rememt)er  the  story  about 
the  elderly  Judge  who  was  fishing  with  his 
young  nephew  on  the  bank  of  a  swlft-run- 
nlng  stream  when  two  strangers  hurried  up 
to  a  bleached -out  skiff,  threw  it  Into  the 
river  and  tried  to  paddle  across.  The  beat 
leaked  so  badly  It  filled  and  capsized  at  mid- 
stream where  the  water  was  deepest,  and  the 
two  strangers  were  drowned  in  the  rapid 
below.  The  lad  turned  to  his  uncle  and 
said:  "Why  didn't  yon  warn  those  poor  fel- 
lows? Tou  knew  that  boat  would  sink."  To 
which  the  old  Judge  is  said  to  have  replied: 
"Son,  the  matter  was  never  brought  before 
me." 

I  have  my  nerve  to  charge  you  with  re- 
sponsibilities. Tou  might  very  well  push  me 
Into  a  corner  and  make  me  listen  to  the 
story  of  the  two  roonunates  in  the  cheap 
theatrical  hotel  who  had  a  falling  out.  Both 
were  out-of-work  old-time  vaudevilllans 
with  animal  acts,  and  one  complained  to 
the  room  clerk  that  he  simply  could  no  longer 
stand  the  odor  of  bta  roommate's  perform- 
ing (tags.  "Then,  why."  asked  the  long- 
sufferlng  room  clerk,  "don't  you  open  the 
windows  and  air  the  room  out?"  "Why.  I 
never  heard  of  such  a  thine."  the  eonplaln- 
inff  tenant  answered.  "Do  you  think  I  want 
to  lose  my  plgeoosT" 

The  reason  I  am  willing  to  charge  the  bar 
with  lU  responslMllttes  la  that  the  bar's 
dogs  and  the  press'  pigeons  are  mixed  up  tn 
this  thing  ta«{ether.  The  newspapers.  Z 
think  you  must  agree,  have  done  a  good 
dMl  at  protcetlng  about  the  degradation  of 
ttM  Investlgattvs  process.  But  I  am  afraid 
yoa  might  say  with  good  reason  that  our 
protests  have  not  been  acoontpanled  by  many 
eonstmetlve  suggaattons.  The  Intricacies  of 
the  problem  are  not  the  prees'  dish.  Jour- 
nalists are,  as  I  sug^ssted  earlier,  amateurs 
at  law:  and  this  Is  a  problem  that  win  be 
solved  by  greet  lawyers,  tf  at  aU. 


I  think  that  the  preaa — aad  a  great  many 
other  ef.tates  in  our  society — are  reedy  to  ac- 
cept good  legal  counsel  In  the  >"'"^""g  of 
this  problem.  And  I  feel  sure  that  Con- 
gressmen are  more  anxious  about  It  than  any 
of  us  realise.  Speaker  Sam  Ratbuxm  did  not, 
I  can  assure  you.  ban  television  from  Investi- 
gative hearings  because  he  sought  popularity 
with  the  radio  and  televl&iar;  networks.  He 
did  this  because  he  Is  deeply  worried  about 
the  good  name  of  the  legi&latlve  branch  at 
Government — In  which  he  has  served  his 
whole  life   with   great   distinction. 

I  believe,  very  sincerely,  that  the  time  has 
come  lea  members  of  the  bar  who  do  not  sit 
In  Congress  to  make  common  cause  with 
those  who  do.  I  am  satlafied  that,  together. 
these  two  segments  of  the  bar  cstJi  find  most 
of  the  answers  to  what  shouid  be  done. 

And  I  am  equally  confidei.t  that  when 
these  answers  are  discovered  the  press  will 
Join  you  wholeheartedly  In  Insisting  that 
they  take  good  root  In  our  country's  great 
tradition. 


Hdrc  About  Steel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  ABRAHAM  i.  imJLTER 

or  NXW  TOSX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVES 

We^nrsday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  coUeairues 
the  following  statement  dated  June  10. 
1952,  of  Philip  Murray,  president  of  the 
"Dnited  Steelworlcers  of  America,  to- 
gether with  the  item  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Times  of  Wednesday, 
June  25,  1952,  under  Lbe  byline  of  Joaeph 
A.  uatxa: 

The  following  statement  was  Israed  by  me 
last  night: 

*T  regret  very  much  that  we  hare  been 
unable  to  conclude  a  settlement  of  the  long- 
pending  steel  dispute.  The  breakdown  in 
negotiations  Is  again  due  to  the  adamant  re- 
fusal of  the  industry  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  steel  workers.  The  steel  companies  have 
refused  to  do  Justice  with  respect  to  w«^s. 
fringes,  union  security,  and  contrsrc  terms. 

"On  wages  they  have  offered  far  the  18- 
month  period  since  our  contract?  expired  an 
average  of  18,3  cents  per  hour,  wldeh  te  sub- 
stantially less  than  the  decline  In  the  real 
wages  of  Bteelworkers  since  our  last  wage 
settlement. 

"On  fringes  they  have  refused  to  vfivr  any 
recognition  to  the  payment  of  t^f  meager 
quarter-time  premium  pay  for  trunday 
recommended  by  the  Wage  StaMhzatloa 
Board,  which  Is  far  less  than  the  double 
time  almost  universally  paid  In  Aaaerican 
Industry  for  undesirable  Sunday  work. 

"The  companies  have  likewise  adamantly 
refused  to  accord  the  steelworkcrs  union  a 
reaponalble  labor  organisation,  genuine 
yaton  security.  They  have  asserted  objec- 
tions to  this  notwithstanding  ttuu  they 
kave  acoorded  similar  reoognition  to  many 
ottter  unions  and  therefore  In  prtnctplc  hsv« 
accepted  tiis  union  shop. 

"The  oompaoies  have  llkeertse  refused  to 
aooept  the  r«xt minsnda t Ion  at  the  Wsgs 
fitabUUatluo  Board  that  the  parties  jointly 
Uiid<*rtake  a  study  of  the  guaranteed  annual 
wuge  despite  the  fact  that  this  study  in- 
volved no  financial  cotnmltment  on  thetr 
part  but  merely  requires  the  parties,  under 
the  (^airmanship  of  a  mutually  agreed  uprni 
impartial  expert  to  tvrlew  this  important 
subject  for  future  dteeasatan.  Finally  they 
have  ooodltloned  their  entire  offer  npon  the 
tinlon    accepting   the   eompanies'    unilateral 


views  with  respect  to  the  many  tmportaut 
noneconomlc  aspects  of  our  labor  contract. 

"HsBse  contracts  were  last  negotiated  fi 
yeeiii  ago  and  many  iasprovenkents  in  the 
nooecoaKxnlc  aspects  at  the  cun tracts  are  kwg 
overdue.  The  cnmpenlea'  offer  wUl  not  only 
deny  thsee  Improvements  but  turn  the  clock 
back  to  unilaterally  Impoaed  working  onn- 
diuons.  Obviously  no  seif-reapecting  union 
could  aooept  such  an  ultlmatom. 

"In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  *c 
have  no  alternative  but  to  continue  our  pr— - 
ent  strike.  We  are  seeking  aooeptaiioe  from 
the  Industry  at  the  comprooUae  reoommen- 
datlons  of  the  Ws^e  StabUlaatlon  B  lard. 
We  are  dotng  this  at  the  direction  of  our 
membership  voiced  both  by  the  Interna rional 
Wage  Policy  Oommlttee  and  the  oonsutii- 
tlonal  convention  of  our  union. 

"My  associates  and  I  have  striven  through- 
out these  conferences  as  we  have  done 
throtighout  the  past  7  months  to  arrive  at 
a  fair  and  reasonable  settlement  of  mir 
dispute  with  the  steel  industry  It  should 
be  clear  to  all  that  the  Industry-  te  not  dis- 
posed to  make  a  settlement  with  the  union 
In  the  similar  spirit  of  fairness  and  equity 

"We  are  confldent  that  the  public  will  con- 
tinue to  support  the  steelworkers  in  this 
Justtfled  wort  stoppage. 

"Bilndful  of  our  responslbllttles  to  the 
defense  effort  and  to  the  state  of  national 
emergenry  in  which  oxir  country  And  itself, 
we  have  glrtn  asrarance  to  our  Oovernment 
that  we  will  cooperate  In  aaroring  produc- 
tion of  military  requirements  essential  to 
our  forces  engaged  tn  combatting  Communist 
aggTessors." 

Sincerely  ycruTB, 

Fhtup  MrwiAT, 

Prertaent. 


&IMSJ.  \amwruTtrt  Si  

LKHXM  AMD  Union  Srracr  Acooso  With 
Mooxnas  Union  Smor — Istdostst  Bxjscts 
It 

(By  Joseph  A    Loltus) 

Washtwctom,  Jure  94. — The  Bethiebeni 
Steel  Oo  and  the  Dnited  Steelworkcrs  ct 
America  CIO.  reached  an  undi-rstandlng  last 
week  that  would  have  ended  the  stee!  strike. 
but  tbe  deal  was  sub)«ct  to  the  approval  of 
other  major  steel  oompanles  and  they,  or  a 
majority  of  them,  refused  to  go  along. 

Well-plaood  Indtistry  sources  said  the  un- 
derstanding covered  the  two  remaining  ma- 
jor Issues  blocking  a  settlement  of  the  W- 
day-old  steel  strike — tbe  union  shop  and 
back  pay.  They  described  the  union  ahop 
compromise  as  a  modification  of  the  princi- 
ple that  requires  all  emplfryees  to  become 
Tnembers  of  the  union  within  30  days  after 
their  emploj-ment  begins.  Steel  unkm  oO- 
clals  decHned  to  comment. 

Other  aspects  of  the  steel  story  today  were: 

A  project  to  reopen  certain  mills  for  the 
production  of  top  priority  military  material 
apparently  has  failed. 

The  Senate  Labor  Committee  approved 
two  plant  seizure  bllla  but  the  Democratic 
Policy  Committee  decided  not  to  put  them 
on  the  calendar  for  consideration  In  view  of 
recent  Senate  rejections  of  slmUUr  proposals. 

The  understanding  between  Bethlehem 
and  the  union  was  reached  at  an  Inlormal 
mssting  last  Thursdsy  in  New  York.  The 
Bethlehem  ufflciaU  rep^jrted  tbls  to  a  meetlof 
of  sieel  Ixidustry  leaders  on  Friday  The  in- 
dustry turned  It  down.  B«thleb«n,  In  a«- 
oordanoe  with  a  kind  of  compact  or  "gentle- 
men's agreement"  that  binds  the  steel  com- 
panies, boved  to  this  decision,  and  talks  with 
the  union  wars  broken  off. 

The  understanding  it  was  reported,  would 
have  given  tb  employees  murs  back  pay  than 
the  otleT  made  by  Uie  companiss  In  Wash- 
Ington  2  weeks  ago.  Tbe  objections  of  tte« 
Industry,  however,  wwrs  grounded  on  the 
unlon-ehop  compromise  sad  not  on  ths  back 
pay  prop 
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•  The  veto  strength  was  exercised  largely  by 
United  States  Steel.  Inland.  National,  and 
Armco.  The  last  two  companlec  are  only 
partly  affected  by  the  strike.  Some  of  their 
units,  which  have  Independent  unions  or  are 
unorganized,  are  producing  steel. 

Republic  Steel  and  Jones  &  Laughlin  stood 
with  the  group,  but  they  are  believed  to  be 
more  amenable  to  compromising  the  union- 
shop  Issue  than  the  others  are  at  tbls  time. 

Two  weeks  ago.  Just  before  the  collapse 
of  bargaining  in  Washington,  Republic  was 
reported  to  t>e  out  In  front  In  the  union- 
shop  negotiations,  but  backed  away  under 
presstire  from   United  States   Steel,   it   was 

said. 

Bethlehem  was  the  first  to  settle  with  the 
union  a  years  ago.  There  was  some  kind  of 
understanding  among  tbe  steel  companies  at 
that  time,  too,  although  It  was  not  believed 
to  t>e  as  tight  as  the  current  compact.  Any- 
how, the  Bethlehem  settlement  became  the 
Industry  pattern. 

VAKIOUS  FACrOKS  IN  DKADLOCK 

The  Impasse  in  the  steel  negotiations  prob- 
ably cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  single  factor. 
It  Is  the  belief  of  many  Informed  persons 
that  the  large  supplies  of  some  types  of  steel 
Is  the  major  Influence  in  the  companies' 
decision  and  that  when  these  Inventories  are 
reduced  a  price  increase  will  be  more  mean- 
ingful and  bargaining  will  be  conducted  on 
a  more  realistic  baste. 

Likewise,  as  the  steelworkers  feel  the  pinch 
of  payless  paydays  more  and  more  the  union 
becomes  more  amenable  t     compromise. 

The  possibility  that  President  Truman 
may  have  to  use  the  Taft-Hartley  law  against 
the  union  to  restore  production  and  possibly 
win  Invoke  It  Thursday  also  may  figure  in 
the    Industry's   calculations    to   some   extent. 

Resistance  to  compulsory  unionism  on 
grounds  of  principle  varies  In  strength  among 
employers  generally,  and  thte  Is  true  within 
the  steel  industry.  Clarence  B.  Randall, 
president  of  Inland.  Is  probably  the  most 
articulate  of  the  s'eel  employers  who  opix>se 
the  union  shop  on  moral  grounds.  The  fact 
that  Inland  once  made  a  union-shop  agree- 
ment In  Its  coal  mines  te  not  regarded  by  Mr. 
Randall  as  a  refutation  or  contradiction  of 
hte  position.  He  feels  that  the  coal-mine 
contract  was  something  the  company  had 
to  Uke  and  did  not  agree  to  voluntarily. 

Other  steel  employers,  while  believing  that 
union  membership  should  be  held  to  a  vol- 
untary basis,  concede  privately  that  they 
probably  would  conform  to  the  prevailing 
practice. 

When  the  Washington  talk^  were  called 
off  about  2  weeks  ago,  both  sides  announced 
they  were  willing  to  produce  steel  for  essen- 
tial armaments.  They  appointed  commit- 
tees, which  met  with  defense  production 
officials  several  times,  but  so  far  the  Gov- 
ernment has  not  designated  a  single  plant 
for  reopening  on  an  emergency  baste. 

Ths  project  apparently  involved  so  many 
technical  problems,  as  well  as  labor-manage- 
mant  bargaining  problems,  that  It  U  not  go- 
tOff  to  yield  much  If  anything.  The  union 
oonoedaa  that  it  is  reluctant  to  send  some  of 
lU  members  back  to  work  In  an  area  where 
Other  members  would  continue  striking. 

Ths  indtutry  and  ths  Oovernment.  for 
their  part,  seem  unwilling  even  to  ventilate 
Um  problems  involved. 

Tb«  selzurs  bills,  whlcb  wars  pigeon-holed 
almost  as  fast  as  they  were  reportsd  out  of 
committee  today,  were  apons<.»red  by  Benstor 
Mranr  H  HuMrMasT,  Democrat,  of  Mlnns- 
•ou,  and  benator  Watns  L  Moast,  Republi- 
can, of  Ortffon. 

The  Humphrey  bill  was  Ullored  specUlly 
for  ths  current  steel  dUpuU  to  provide  for 
-Just  compensstlon  ■  for  both  sides.  It  would 
not  permit  the  Oovernment  to  impose  ths 
union  shop.  The  committee  also  proposed 
another  bill  offered  by  Senator  Humphsct, 
providing  for  the  establUbment  for  a  labor- 
ffianagfmeni  study. 


The  Morse  bill  would  give  the  President 
a  flexible  set  of  tools.  Including  selztire  and 
an  Injunction  to  use  whenever  the  national 
security  was  threatened  by  a  labor-manage- 
ment dtepute. 


FanctioBS  and  History  of  the  National 
Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  some  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  familiar  with 
the  functions  and  history  of  the  National 
Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 
I  believe,  however,  that  a  majority  in  the 
Congress  are  uninformed  and  some  have 
been  misinformed  about  this  Board, 
H.  R.  7391,  which  makes  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  related  Independent  agencies,  in- 
cludes the  sum  of  $130,000  inserted  by 
the  Senator  to  support  the  activities  of 
the  National  Board  for  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  In  fiscal  1953.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  very  small  sum  of  money  is  na- 
tionally important  out  of  all  proportion 
to  its  size.  I  know  of  no  Federal  ex- 
penditure which  win  produce  a  greater 
return.  In  having  long  been  interested 
In  the  work  of  the  National  Board,  I 
have  had  prepared  a  factual  resume  re- 
garding the  establishment  and  statutory 
Luthority  of  the  Board.  The  avallabihty 
of  this  resume  may  be  of  assistance  to 
my  colleagues  and  I.  therefore,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statiment  by  Senatos  Cain  Regarding  Es- 
tablishment AND  Statutort  AtrrHORrTT  or 
THE  National  Board  fob  Promotion  or 
RirLE  Practice  and  the  Director  or  Civil- 
ian Marksmanship 

The  National  Board  for  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice  was  organized  on  March  31,  1903, 
when  the  Honorable  EUhu  Root,  Secretary 
or  War.  approved  the  suggestion  for  Its  es- 
tabltehment  and  signed  Its  organization  or- 
de/.  The  authority  for  hte  action  was  in- 
cluded in  the  War  Department  appropriation 
bill  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 
The  National  Board  as  originally  consti- 
tuted consteted  of  21  members  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  5  of  whom.  Including 
the  AssUtant  Secretary  of  War  as  president, 
were  from  the  Regular  Military  and  Naval 
Butablffchmenu;  8  were  trustees  of  the  Na- 
tlonsl  Rifle  Association;  and  8  were  ap- 
pointed from  the  country  at  large.  Lt.  Col. 
E.  J,  Dimmlck,  Asstetant  Secretary  of  tbe 
national  Guard  Assoclstlon,  was  appointed 
as  recorder  of  the  Board. 

At  tu  flrst  meeting  on  April  21,  1903,  In 
addition  to  msying  certain  recommendations 
regarding  conduct  of  ths  newly  suthorUred 
national  matches.  It  set  forth  lu  opinion 
that  ths  mstcbes  were  only  psrt  of  sn  In- 
tegrsted  program  of  marksm»n*hlp  train- 
ing. Included  within  lU  report  were  these 
recommendations : 

"That  every  facility  should  be  offered  cltl- 
Eens  outside  of  the  Army.  Nsvy,  Marine 
Corps,  and  Organized  Mllltls  to  became  pro- 
ficient In  rifle  shooting,  and  that  thte  pur- 


pose can  best  be  accomplished  by  means  of 
rifle  clubs. 

"The  board  therefore  respectfully  recom- 
mends the  encoiu'agement  by  the  War  De- 
partment of  the  organization  of  rifle  clubs 
composed  of  those  who  would  be  eligible  for 
service  In  time  of  war,  but  without  special 
obligation  for  war  service  on  account  of  such 
membership,  under  such  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

"The  Issue,  if  practicable,  of  service  rifles 
and  ammunition  to  such  clubs  for  target 
practice,  that  the  training  may  be  with  the 
mUltary  arm. 

"The  use  of  the  Government  ranges  wher- 
ever such  use  may  not  conaict  with  the 
work  of  regular  troops  or  the  Organized 
MUltla  thereon. 

"The  employment  of  active  and  retired 
offlcers  and  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Marine  Corps  as  instructors. 

"That  the  asstetance  of  State  and  Terri- 
torial authorities  and  active  and  retired  of- 
ficers of  the  Organized  MUltla  be  utilized  to 
far  as  practicable  to  assist  in  carrying  out 
thte  work. 

"That  thte  board  be  charged  with  the  en- 
couragement of  rifle  practice  throughout  the 
United  States,  particularly  in  the  direction  of 
qualifying  as  finished  marksmen  those  Indi- 
viduals who  may  be  called  upon  to  serve  in 
time  of  war;  to  encourage  competition  in 
marksmanship  between  teams  and  Indi- 
viduals; to  collect  funds  for  the  establteh- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  ranges,  the  issue  of 
military  rifles  and  ammunition  to  those 
practicing  thereat;  to  encourage  Indoor  prac- 
tice In  armories,  shooting  halls,  and  other 
places,  and  to  furnish  plans,  targets,  and 
BO  forth,  for  that  purpose;  to  create  a  public 
sentiment  In  respect  to  the  necessity  of  rifle 
practice  as  a  means  of  national  defense,  and 
to  secure  reduced  cost  of  transportation  for 
those  engaged  in  military-rifle  practice,  and 
to  endeavor  to  procure  State  legtelation  for 
the  establishment  of  ranges  for  rifle  practice 
In  the  several  states." 

The  recommendations  of  thte  board  were 
reiterated  in  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916  in  the  following  language: 

"Sec.  113.  Encouragement  of  rifle  practice, 
June  3,  1916  (39  Stat.  211),  sec. 
113. 

"The  Secretary  of  War  shall  annually  sub- 
mit to  Congress  recommendations  and  esti- 
mates for  the  establtehment  and  mainte- 
nance of  Indoor  and  outdoor  rifle  rangea, 
under  such  a  comprehensive  plan  as  will  ulti- 
mately result  In  providing  adequate  facu- 
lties for  rifle  practice  In  all  sections  of  the 
country.  And  that  all  ranges  so  establtehed 
and  all  ranges  which  may  have  already  been 
constructed,  in  whole  or  In  part,  with  funds 
provided  by  Congress  shall  be  open  for  use  by 
those  In  any  branch  of  the  military  or  naval 
service  of  the  United  States  and  by  all  able- 
bodied  males  capable  of  bearing  arms,  under 
reasonable  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  controlling  authorities  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  War.  That  the  President 
may  detail  capable  ofllcerr  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers  of  the  Regular  Army  and  Na- 
tional Ouard  to  duty  at  such  ranges  as  In- 
structors for  the  purpose  of  training  the  cltl- 
zenr>-  in  tbe  use  of  the  mUltary  arm.  Where 
rifle  ranges  shall  have  been  so  establtehed 
and  Instructors  assigned  to  duty  theresl,  the 
Sccreury  of  War  shall  be  authorised  to  pro- 
vide (or  ths  Issue  of  a  reasonable  number  of 
standard  military  rifles  and  such  qtiantlttes 
of  smmunltlon  ss  msy  be  svstlsble  for  use  lo 
conducting  such  rifle  practice." 

In  furtherance  of  the  Intent  of  tbls  sec- 
tlon.  Congress  enacted  the  foUowing  related 
legislstton  on  June  7.  1924 

"Promotion  of  rifle  prsrtlcer  Hereafter  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall,  within  tbe  limits  of 
appropriations  made  from  time  to  time  by 
Congress  and  In  aooordancc  with  reaaanablc 
rules  and  regulstloiM  approrvd  by  him  upon 
the  recommendation  of  the  National  Board 
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for  the  PromotJon  of  Rlfl«  Practice,  ambor- 
Ize  and  provide  for — 

"(*)  Conetnictlon,  equipment,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  Indoor  and  outdoor 
r«le  ranges  and  their  acceaeorlea  and 
appliances: 

"(b)  Inatrtictlon  of  able-bodied  cltlz<Mi8  <rf 
the  United  States  In  marlcsmanshlp  and.  In 
connection  therewith,  the  employment  of 
necessary  Instructors; 

"(c)  Promotion  of  practice  In  the  use  of 
rifled  araM.  the  maintenance  and  manage- 
ment of  matches  or  competitions  In  the  use 
of  such  arms,  and  the  Issuance  In  connection 
therewith  of  the  necessary  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, targets,  and  other  neceasSry  supplies 
and  appliances,  and  the  award  to  competi- 
tors of  trophies,  prizes,  badges  and  other 
insignia: 

"(d)  Sale  to  members  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association,  at  cost  to  the  Government,  and 
Issue  to  clubs  organized,  for  practice  with 
rifled  arms,  under  the  direction  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle 
Practice,  of  arms,  ammunition,  targets,  and 
other  supplies  and  appliances  neceaaary  for 
target  practice: 

"(e)  Maintenance  of  the  National  Board 
for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  Includlni? 
provision  for  the  necessary  expenses  thereof 
and  of  its  members; 

"(f)  Procurement  of  necessary  materials, 
supplies,  appliances,  trophies,  prizes,  badges 
and  other  Insignia,  clerical  and  other  serv- 
ices, and  labor; 

"(g)  Transportation  of  employees,  in- 
structors, and  civilians  to  give  or  undergo 
instruction  or  to  afslst  or  enesge  In  practice 
1q  the  use  of  rifled  arms,  and  the  transporta- 
tion and  subsistence,  or  commutations  In 
lieu  of  subsistence  of  members  of  teams  espe- 
cially authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  participate  in  matches  or  competitions  In 
the  use  of  rifled  arms,  making  a  full  report 
of  all  things  done  hereunder  annually  to 
Congress  (act  June  7,  1924  (43  Stat.  610)).* 

The  above  quotations  set  forth  the  pres- 
ent statutory  authority  for  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice.  It 
still  consists,  as  it  did  50  years  ago,  of  21 
members.  The  Under  Secretary  or  an  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Army  still  acts  as 
its  president.  The  recorder  has  been  re- 
placed by  the  Director  of  Civilian  Markaman- 
shlp,  who  acts  both  as  executive  officer  of 
the  Board  and  sits  as  1  of  the  21  members 
thereof.  With  the  exception  of  these  minor 
changes  the  composition  and  the  authority 
for  the  Board  are  basically  the  saine  now  as 
when  it  was  first  established. 


Expert  Qaestioat  Czech  Taritf  Beaefits, 
Soggvsts  laqviry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  IKDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30,  19S2 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  enclose  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RicoRD  an  article  by  Cecil 
Holland  from  the  Sunday  Star,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  June  22,  quoting  Mr.  Edwin 
G.  Martin,  former  general  counsel  of  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission.  Mr. 
Martin  has  followed  up  and  summarized 
very  nbly  the  results  of  congressional 
action  in  denying  reduced  tariff  rates  to 
Czechoslovakia,  which  still  holds  William 
N.  Oatis  a  prisoner. 

This  article  has  raised  a  very  Inter- 
•^estlng  question  about  possible  nullifica- 


tion of   future  Increases   In   our  tarlfl 
whether  through  the  escape  clause  which 
Congress  enacted  last  jrear  or  othei^wise. 
The  article  follows: 

ExPEKT    Questions    Czech    Taritt    Benefits, 
Bona— TB  iMQoniT 

(By  Cecil  Holland) 

A  tariff  expert  yesterday  s;iggested  a  con- 
gressional Inqtiiry  into  whether  Communist- 
dominated  Czechoslovakia  is  still  receiving 
tariff  benefits  on  some  goods  shipped  into 
this  coiaitlT. 

The  suggestion  came  from  Edwin  G.  Mar- 
tin, former  general  counsel  of  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commisaion. 

Mr.  Martin,  now  in  private  practice  here, 
called  attention  to  an  obscure  law  under 
which  he  said  It  might  be  possible  for  Oech 
goods  to  be  released  in  this  country  despite 
the  administration's  withdrawal  of  tariff 
benefits  effective  last  November  2. 

He  said  he  had  been  unable  to  learn  from 
the  CJommerce  EH-partment  whether  any  im- 
porters of  Czech  goods  tiad  taken  advantage 
at  the  Uttle-known  law. 

IHQtTIlUXS    DKAW    BIwHTK 

"My  Inquiries  of  the  department."'  Mr. 
Martin  added,  "have  drawn  a  l>Iaak,  al- 
though there  is  no  reason  for  keeping  sxich 
Information  secret." 

Similarly,  Inquiries  by  at  least  one  Mem- 
ber of  CoDgrecs,  it  was  learned,  have  been 
futile. 

After  a  prolonged  delay,  the  State  Depart- 
ment acted  last  year  to  withdraw  tariff  bene- 
fits from  CzechoslOTaklR  and  other  Com- 
munist-dominated countries  as  ordered  by 
Congress.  Thm  action  was  finally  speeded 
up  by  public  resentment  and  concresslonai 
outcries  over  the  Csech's  arrest  of  Associated 
Press  Correspondent  William  N.  Oatis  un  spy 
charges  branded  by  the  State  Department  as 
false. 

While  commending  the  results  from  with- 
drawing the  tariff  benefits  enjoyed  by  the 
Czechs,  Mr.  Martin  said  Congress  might  want 
to  close  the  loophole  which  allows  some  goods 
to  enter  American  trade  at  the  trade  agree- 
ment rate  of  du  ;y. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  law  allows  goods 
Imported  into  this  country  to  be  entered  "for 
immediate  consumption,"  "entered  for  ware- 
house." or  entered  Into  a  tJnlted  States  for- 
eign trade  zone,  'mport  duties  must  be  paid 
at  the  time  on  goods  entered  for  Immediate 
consumption.  When  goods  are  withdrawn 
from  warehouses  they  are  subject  to  what- 
ever duties  are  In  effect  at  the  time. 

FOTirre  otrr  loofhole 

But  on  those  released  from  a  foreign  trade 
zone,  Mr.  Martin  explained,  the  law  permlu 
liquidation  at  rates  In  effect  at  the  time. 
Thus,  he  added,  an  importer  could  tiave  bad 
goods  transferred  to  a  foreign  trade  zone 
and  obtain  a  liquidation  order  before  the 
November  2  deadline. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  Importer  could  store 
his  goods  as  long  as  he  wanted  and  release 
them  at  trade  a^eement  rates  even  though 
Czech  .mports  have  long  been  denied  such 
benefits. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  same  loophole 
might  be  used  in  instances  Involving  the 
"escape  clause  "  under  which  this  country 
may  deny  tariff  benefits  on  some  goods. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  withdrawal  of  tarlfl 
benefits  from  Czechoslovakia  has  denied  the 
Communists  much-needed  dollars. 

Before  the  ban.  the  Czech  exports  to  this 
country  totaled  about  $2,000,000  a  month  In 
the  first  10  months  of  1951.  In  the  first  2 
months  after  the  November  2  withdrawal  of 
benefits,  Mr.  Martin  pointed  out.  Imports 
from  Czechoslavakla  declined  about  75  per- 
cent. 

In  the  first  3  months  of  1952,  Mr  Mar- 
tin said.  Czech  Imports  received  in  this  coun- 
try totaled  only  about  $500,000  as  compared 


with  $7,200,000  in  the  first  quarter  of  1951— 
•  decline  of  about  92  percent. 

coMJCzim  nriTTD  statcs  acnow 

Mr.  Martin  particularly  commended  th» 
administration's  actions  In  connection  with 
a  Treasury  requirement  for  certification  of 
invoices  within  6  months  after  Czech  good« 
have  entered  this  country. 

The  certification,  be  pointed  out,  must 
come  from  a  United  States  consulate  in 
Caechoalovakla  and  such  certification  baa 
been  U^deflnttely  delayed. 

He  descrii>ed  this  as  "retaliation"  that  iM 
"surely  understood  "  by  the  Communlste. 


P«]kic«  aad  Hy^o  Power 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  KTW  TOaK 

IN  THE  HOl»E  OF  REPRESENT ATIVEfl 

Monday.  June  iO.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rccou).  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the 
June  4.  1952,  edition  of  the  BufTalo  Eve- 
ning News.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

The  editorial  follows; 

PoLrncs  Airo  Hraao  Powzi 

President  Truman  went  before  the  Klectrlc 
Conrutners  Conierence  In  Wasbtn^ton  tbe 
other  day  to  inveigh  against  the  private 
power  companies.  He  charged  that  thef 
were  conducting  a  "vldotis"  campaign 
against  public  power — against  the  Fslr  Deal 
program  to  control  and  develop  the  power 
potentials  of  the  river  basins 

What  Mr.  Truman  found  particularly  ob- 
.lectionable  was  the  advertising  matter  which 
the  power  companies  were  putting  out.  mat- 
ter reciting  their  service  records  and  seeking 
to  create  favorable  public  opinion  for  appli- 
cations to  enlarge  service  through  develop- 
metn  o<  water  powers  as  yet  unharnessed. 
In  thus  making  a  case  for  themselves  as 
against  further  ventures  by  the  adminis- 
tration in  the  power  field,  they  were  de- 
nounced in  bitter  terms  by  Mr  Truman.  He 
was  of  a  mind  to  Instruct  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  investigate  them  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  For. 
as  he  put  It,  they  were  Including  advertiaing 
in  operation  costs,  and  In  this  way  were  re- 
ducing  tax   payments. 

Naturally.  Mr.  Truman  gave  attention  to 
Niagara  Fal.s;  the  redevelopment  project 
there  is  the  biggest  hydroelectric  enterprise 
In  sight.  He  wants  to  have  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  undertake  it,  along  with  the  8t. 
Lawrence  development,  and  to  place  the  two 
projects  under  an  agency  like  the  TVA.  That 
agency  would  be  In  control  of  about  2.000,000 
electrical  horsepower  and  could  become  a 
dominant  factor  with  respect  to  the  economy 
of  the  Northeast — following  the  pattern  of 
the  TVA.  That  would  Ije  a  heavy  doee  of 
socialism. 

"They  try  to  make  you  believe  that  the 
power  companies  would  like  to  build — con- 
trol the  power  at  Niagara  Palls,"  said  Mr. 
Trtiman,  "and  to  do  it  in  the  public  inter- 
est and  without  any  cost  to  the  public.  If 
you  believe  that,  you  are  more  naive  than  I 
think  you  are" 

There  Is  nothing  naive  about  such  a  belief. 
The  present  development  at  Niagara  Falls  Is 
under  control  of  private  Interests.  It  has 
cost  the  public  nothing,  and  the  companies 
Involved  have  conducted  affairs  in  the  pub- 
lic Interest.  They  have  met  their  reeponst- 
billties  admirably.     Denied  the  right,  over 
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the  years,  to  enlarge  the  Niagara  develop- 
ment, they  have  supplied  the  increasing 
needs  of  Industry  and  the  people  generally 
in  this  area  by  constructing  steam -electric 
plants.  Moreover,  they  pay  taxes  to  all  levels 
of  government. 

If  the  Niagara  redevelopment  project  were 
undertaken  by  the  Government,  the  best 
that  could  be  hoped  for  would  be  a  token 
payment  In  lieu  of  taxes  from  the  control- 
ling agency.  The  companies  seeking  the 
right  to  undertake  this  project  now  are 
paying  $160,000,000  in  Federal,  State,  and 
looal  taxes:  they  would  pay  an  additional 
fttjOOO.OOO  a  year  if  the  project  were  turned 
over  to  them.  They  are  ready  to  finance  and 
construct  the  $350,000,000  project.  That 
would  be  so  much  saved  to  the  public.  It  Is 
in  the  public  Interest  that  this  fact  t>e  ad- 
vertised. It  siiould  sppeal  to  the  common 
sense  of  the  people. 


Free  Riders  Caah  Id 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TOUt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  direct 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the 
following  Item  which  appeared  In  the 
New  York  'World-Telegram  and  Sun  of 
June  20,  1952,  written  by  Harold  R. 
Bunce.  entitled  "Free  Riders  Cash  In  on 
New  Treasury  Loan." 

I  anticipated  Just  such  conduct  of  our 
financiers  when  I  Introduced  on  March 
14,  1951,  my  bin  H.  R.  3239.  and  on  the 
same  day  called  attention  to  what  would 
happen  if  the  bill  were  not  enacted.  The 
Congress  saw  fit  to  ignore  my  warning 
and  here  is  the  proof  of  the  necessity  for 
that  bill: 

Pant    Rroaas    Cash    In     on    Nkw    TaxASnsT 
LoiaM — Mant  Boaaow  to  Pimanci  Dxai^ 

(By  Harold  R.  Bunce) 

The  free  rider  rides  again  in  perform- 
ance of  his  patriotic  duty  to  support  the 
Federal  Government's  policy  of  spending  be- 
yond Its  Income.  Of  course  there  is  a  slight 
consideration   involved. 

When  the  Treasury  opened  its  books  on  a 
$3,500,000,000  offering  of  8-year  a^-pwcent 
bonds  last  Monday,  subscribers  other  than 
commercial  banks  were  assured  that  they 
would  get  all  they  asked  for.  And,  because 
the  bond  was  worth  more  than  the  offering 
price  of  100,  the  legitimate  urge  to  loan 
money  to  the  Government  was  strong.  So 
was  the  incentive  to  make  a  quick  and  sure 
profit  on  bonds  which  a  host  of  subscribers 
had  no  intention  to  keep  for  investment. 

The  net  result  was  a  non -bank-subscrip- 
tion list  totaling  $3,042,000,000.  AllotmenU 
were  made  in  full  on  that  type  of  subscrip- 
tion. That  would  have  left  nothing  for  the 
commercial  banks  if  the  Treasury  had  not 
promised  to  allot  In  full  any  of  their  sub- 
scriptions not   exceeding   $100,000. 

banks  padded  OaOEES 
The  commercial  banks,  knowing  in  ad- 
vance that  they  would  be  scaled  down, 
padded  their  subscriptions  to  a  total  of 
nearly  $8,000,000,000.  They  were  allotted 
$507,000,000  Another  $100,000,000  was  al- 
lotted to  Government  Investment  aoounts. 
So  this  piece  of  deficit  financing  grew  from 
an  arbitrary  figure  of  $3,500,000,000  to  •  final 
figure  of  $4,249,000,000. 


The  free  riders  were  able  to  make  a  quick 
profit  on  a  shoestring.  Not  only  that,  but 
they  could  even  borrow  the  shoestring,  so 
that  the  only  out-of-pxjcket  ex[>ense  was  the 
intereot  cost  of  Ixjrrowlng  the  10  percent 
down  payment  for  14  days. 

A  $1,000,000  subscription,  for  example, 
called  for  a  deposit  of  $100,000.  If  the  de- 
posit Itself  were  borrowed  at  a  bank,  the 
Interest  for  2  weeks  at  an  assumed  rate  of 
3  percent  would  be  $120.  The  gross  profit, 
assuming  the  bonds  were  sold  at  100%, 
would  be  $3,750.  The  net,  after  Interest,  on 
the  shoestring  trade  would  come  to  $3,630. 
No  risk. 

SOUK  makk  one-halt  point 
Selling  against  allotments  started  last 
Monday.  Some  free  riders  made  as  much 
as  one-half  a  point  profit.  But  today  those 
of  the  nonprofessional  type  saw  the  bid 
drop  to  less  than  10%.  A  substantial  vol- 
ume was  sold  at  that  level.  Principal  buy- 
ers were  the  banks,  which  had  been  frozen 
out  In  the  allotments  In  the  Government's 
determination  to  avoid  monetizing  Its  deficit 
financing. 

The  2% -percent  lx>nds  are  recognized  to 
be  worth  on  a  statistical  basis  more  than 
today's  market.  But  until  all  the  free  riders 
have  taken  their  profits  true  market  value 
will  not  be  attained. 

But  everyone  concerned  seems  happy  about 
the  whole  deal.  The  Government  got  more 
new  money  than  it  sought.  (It  will  need 
more  in  later  months,  but  the  overallot- 
ment  will  help.)  The  riders  made  their 
profit,  or  will  eventually.  The  banks  are 
buying  bonds  In  the  open  market  for  less 
than  they  are  worth.  The  banks,  in  addi- 
tion, gathered  in  some  fat,  profitable  Gov- 
ernment deposits  equal  to  the  sum  of  their 
own  t>ond  purchases  but  also  on  purchases 
made  through  them  by  nonbank  investors. 


Subcommittee  on  General  Credit  Control 
and  Debt  Manaffement;  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  the  Economic  Report 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARBC8 
or 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATMAN 

or  TZXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  June  28,  1952 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago.  Senator  O'Mahoney, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Ek;onomlc  Report,  appointed  a  Subcom- 
mittee on  General  Credit  Control  and 
Debt  Management.  I  am  chairman  of 
this  subcommittee;  the  other  members 
are  Mr.  Bollimg  and  Mr.  Wolcott,  of  this 
House,  and  Senators  Douglas  and  Plam- 

DERS. 

As  many  of  you  may  remember,  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  this  sub- 
committee, particularly  In  the  financial 
press,  by  persons  who  were  misinformed 
concerning  our  intentions.  These  criti- 
cisms had  no  effect  on  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  as  we  knew  that  we 
had  no  intention  other  than  to  conduct 
a  thorough  and  objective  inquiry,  and 
we  had  confidence  in  one  another. 

In  the  early  summer  of  1951  the  sab- 
committee  secured  the  services  of  Dr. 
Henry  C.  Murphy  as  economist.  Dr. 
Murphy  has  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  a  putilic  servant.  For 
IS  jrears,  from  1935  to  19M.  he  vaa 
attached  to  the  CMBce  of  tbe  Secretary 


of  the  Treasury,  after  1939  holding  the 
position  as  assistant  director  of  research 
and  statistics.  Since  September  1949  he 
has  been  Chief  of  the  Finance  Division 
in  the  Research  Department  of  the  In- 
ternational Monetary  Fund,  from  which 
position  he  was  borrowed  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. For  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
1935  he  was  in  private  business  in  De- 
troit. He  holds  degrees  from  several  col- 
leges and  universities,  including  a  doc- 
tor's degree  from  Brown  University.  He 
Is  the  author  of  a  well-known  text.  "The 
National  Debt  In  War  and  Transition." 
A  large  part  of  the  credit  for  organizing 
and  directing  this  inquiry  must  be  given 
to  Dr.  Murphy.  His  work  has  been  char- 
acterized by  a  high  proficiency,  force- 
fulness,  and  above  all  fairness.  The  sub- 
committee was  extremely  fortunate  to 
obtain  a  man  of  his  caliber  as  directing 
economist. 

In  addition  to  Dr.  Murphy.  Dr.  Grover 
Ensley,  staff  director  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Economic  Report,  has  been 
particularly  helpful.  Indeed  the  entire 
staff  of  the  committee  should  be  com- 
mended. Without  their  assistance  this 
inquiry  could  never  have  been  made. 

During  the  summer  and  early  fall  Dr. 
Murphy  prepared  a  searcliing  series  of 
questions  addressed  to  various  classes  of 
respondents,  the  questions  for  each  be- 
ing tailored  in  accordance  with  their 
Interests  and  special  sources  of  Infor- 
mation. In  preparing  these  questions. 
Dr.  Murphy  had  the  close  cooperation  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Treas- 
ury, and  many  members  of  the  financial 
and  academic  communities.  The  ques- 
tions were  released  to  the  public  In  the 
form  of  a  pamphlet  published  by  the 
subcommittee  last  October. 

The  response,  both  inside  and  outside 
the  Government,  and  especially  from 
the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  was  magnificent.  The  answers 
of  all  respondents  were  published  by  the 
subcommittee  in  February  of  this  year 
In  a  two-volume  document  entitled 
"Monetary  Policy  and  the  Management 
of  the  Public  Debt:  Their  Role  In 
Achieving  Price  Stoblllty  and  Hlgh- 
Level  Emplojrment."  This  document 
has  been  widely  acclaimed  as  the  most 
valuable  sourcebook  of  material  on  mon- 
etary policy  and  debt  management 
which  has  been  published  In  many  years. 
Originally  Issued  as  a  Joint  committee 
print.  It  has  since  been  reprinted  as  a 
public  document  by  resolution  of  the 
Senate. 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  from 
March  10  through  March  31.  We  heard 
witnesses  representing  all  phases  of 
opinion,  including  both  public  ofDclals 
and  leaders  of  the  financial  and  aca- 
demic communities.  In  the  course  of 
these  hearings  we  built  up  a  record  which 
I  know  will  be  of  use  to  Congress  and 
its  committees  and  to  the  public  gen- 
erally for  many  years  to  come. 

Tbe  printed  record  of  the  subcommit- 
tee's hearings  was  released  to  the  poUie 
recently,  and  the  subcommittee  has  now 
prepared  and  will  soon  issoe  its  report. 
I  think  this  time  is  opportsore.  thfere- 
f  ore,  to  place  in  the  Baccxt  same  c2ai>- 
pings  from  nev-spaprrs,.  ra,ftri.fCTm..  s.isid 
fin«Tif^>^  aa\)c*s asidi  scone  exSTmux  i:vam. 
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hearings  which  bear  on  the  significance 
of  the  task  undertaken  by  the  subcom- 
rolttee  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  ad- 
dressed itself  to  Uiis  task. 
This  material  Is  as  follows: 

fFrom  the  Washington  Post  of  March  7,  1952] 

Patmait  To  Evatuati  SimnB's  Debt  Polict 

(By   J.   A.  Livingston) 

The  hearings  scheduled  to  start  on  Mon- 
day before  Representative  Wright  Patman's 
Subcommittee  on  General  Credit  Control 
and  Debt  Management  will  not  lead  imme- 
diately to  new  legislation.  They're  prima- 
rily explorative.  Yet  they  have  special  sig- 
nificance. They  will  help  to  determine  the 
place  of  John  W.  Snyder  among  the  great, 
near-great,  or  not-so-great  American  Secre- 
taries of  the  Treasury. 

For  this.  Snyder  has  a  sympathetic  com- 
mittee chairman.  Snyder  has  favored  a  low- 
interest  policy  to  keep  down  the  cost  of 
carrying  the  Federal  debt.  And  Patmak,  a 
Democrat  from  Texas,  has  long  been  partial 
to  low  interest  rates  on  Government  se- 
curities. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  questionnaires  sent 
out  by  Patman  to  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers, 
and  other  Government  agencies,  his  low- 
interest  bias  has  been  Imperceptible.  The 
document  Is  a  landmark  In  monetary  history. 
The  replies  have  been  well  documented,  care- 
fully reasoned,  and  are  unusually  complete. 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  the  committee  economist, 
who  drafted  the  questions  and  "nursed"  the 
replies,  has  provided  reading  matter  for 
monetary  experts,  college  professors,  and 
students  for  years  to  come. 

For  the  first  time.  Snyder  has  bared  the 
events — from  the  Treasury  viewpoint — 
which  led  up  to  the  accord  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  a  year  ago.  He  goes  Into 
great  detail.  In  189  pages,  to  explain  the 
pros  and  cons  of  Treasury  policy.  His  an- 
swers to  a  similar  questionnaire  from  a  sub- 
committee on  money  and  credit  headed  by 
Senator  Pattl  H.  DorraLAs  In  1949  were  brief 
and  took  less  than  20  pages.  Dottolas  has 
been  on  outspoken  cr.tlc  of  the  Treasury's 
policy.  He  objected  to  the  policy  of  pegging 
Government  bond  prices. 

Both  the  Douglas  and  Patman  subcommit- 
tees are  divisions  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
the  Economic  Report  with  no  power  over 
legislation.  Thus  Dotjglas  got  nowhere  la 
sponsoring  a  resolution  to  protect  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  from  Treasury  domination. 
Legislation  on  money  and  credit  originates 
in  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committees, 
headed  by  Senator  Bubmkt  R.  Matbank, 
Democrat,  of  South  Carolina;  and  Represent- 
ative Bbeitt  Spbnci.  Democrat,  of  Kentucky. 

One  measure  of  the  success  of  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  is  the  coet  of  the  debt. 
And  Snyder,  throughout  his  term  of  office, 
has  tried  to  keep  the  cost  down.  That's  why 
he  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  reduce  supporting  prices  for 
Government  bonds.  If  prices  of  Government 
bonds  drop.  Interest  rates  rise. 

There's  another  measure  of  a  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury :  Has  he  kept  his  financial  house 
In  order? 

When  Snyder  took  office,  at  the  end  of 
June  1946.  the  total  debt  was  $268,000^)00.000. 
Today  It  Is  down  to  $257,000,000,000.    *ut  the 

composition  of  the  debt  has  changed  radi- 
cally. The  amount  of  nonmarketable  United 
States  securities  has  Increased  from  30  per- 
cent to  45  percent,  largely  because  large  In- 
vestors, such  as  Insurance  companies  and 
Individuals,  have  not  been  attracted  to  long- 
term  Treasuries  at  a  2i2-percent  rate. 

As  a  consequence.  Snyder  has  used  short- 
term  obligations  to  pay  off  long-term  Issues. 
Thus,  half  of  the  marketable  issues  outstand- 
ing today  are  due  or  callable  in  1  year  or 
less  88  against  33  percent  when  he  took  office, 
as  the  faUowing  table  sliows: 


Under  1  year 

1  to  5  years 

Over  6  7eari.... 


Today 


Percent 


80 

» 

30 


It  wont  be  easy  for  Snyder  to  float  large 
long-term  bond  Issues  In  the  near  future. 
say,  for  8  months  Just  as  such  bonds  were 
not  easily  sa'able  when  large  Investors 
feared  depegglng.  now  long-terms  are  not 
readily  salable  because  large  Investors  want 
the  market  to  be  thoroughly  tested  after  the 
de-jegglng. 

Snyder  may  have  time  to  rearrange  the 
composition  of  the  debt  If  the  Democrats 
win  the  election  and  he  continues  In  office. 
But  If  the  Republicans  are  victorious  In  No- 
vember, hi  will  turn  over  to  his  successor  a 
big  Job  of  houselceeping.  The  new  Secre- 
tary of  the  Trea.sury  will  have  to  refund 
what  Snyder  has  unfunded. 

Snyder  has  compromised.  To  reduce  the 
cost  of  carrying  the  debt  he  has  reduced 
the  maturity.  The  Patman  questionnaire 
and  hearings  will  help  to  determine  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  that  compromise.  But 
time  also  will  be  necessary  to  fix  Snyder's 
place  In  history:  Will  the  2 '^-percent  long- 
term  rate  be  ultimately  validated  by  the 
market? 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of   March   13, 

1952] 

Patman  ur  thi  Chaib 

Only  in  one  country,  so  far  as  we  know. 
Is  credit  policy  debated  on  the  front  page, 
and  that  is  Sweden.  In  this  the  Swedes 
have  a  true  sense  of  values.  For  the  man- 
agement of  the  supply  of  bank  credit  ( which 
is  by  far  the  built  of  the  money  In  circula- 
tion) has,  obviously,  all-important  reper- 
cussions on  the  people's  livelihood.  Here, 
however,  ths  subject  gets  attention  mainly 
on  the  financial  pages — though  the  flare-up 
a  year  ago  between  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem and  the  Treaitury,  both  of  which  have 
credit-creating  powers,  became  public  prop- 
erty. The  flare-up  occurred  when  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  wanted  to  tighten  credit  avail- 
ability and  the  Treasury  to  keep  It  easy. 
The  quarrel  was  composed  by  an  accord  last 
March  5  which  went  some  way  in  meeting 
the  Federal  Reserve  point  of  view. 

Now  the  subject  has  been  reopened  In  an 
Investigation  by  a  five-man  subcommittee 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report  under  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
MAjf.  Nearly  a  year  ago.  Mr.  P.itman  an- 
nounced the  investigation.  In  the  mean- 
time he  has  been  assailed  as  a  money  crank 
and  an  easy-money  addict  who  would  not 
listen  to  reason  and  who  wanted  to  rub  out 
the  Independence  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Exactly  the  contrary  has  proved  to 
be  the  case.  No  chairman  could  be  more 
Judicial -minded,  none  more  willing  to  allow 
the  arguments  pro  and  con  to  be  heard.  In- 
deed, yesterday  he  acknowledged  the  en- 
lightenment that  had  been  forthcoming  in 
the  colloquies  between  Senator  Douglas  and 
Federal  Reserve  and  Government  witnesses, 
particularly  Leon   Keyserllng. 

the   U»V¥STrGATIO»f    ABM    AT    FTS    BEST 

Senator  Douglas  wants  to  turn  the  accord 
of  last  March  Into  a  statutory  enactment, 
and  to  strengthen  it  in  behalf  of  Federal 
Reserve  Independence.  He  wants  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  authorized  to  assume  primary 
responsibility  for  regulating  the  supply  and 
cost  of  credit.  Thus  the  Treasury  would 
have  to  play  second  fiddle  in  this  respect 
to  the  Federal  Reserve.  When  these  pro- 
posals were  made,  this  newspaper  felt  they 
were  Inadvisable.  We  still  think  they  are. 
At  the  same  time  we  welcome  the  thorough 
airing  which  the  problem  is  getting.  Sen- 
ator DoTJOLAs  ha^an  acute  and  highly  in- 


formed mind  on  this  as  on  a  score  at  other 
problems  of  government,  and  the  rubbing 
of  It  against  the  minds  of  the  money  ex- 
perts in  Federal  Reserve  and  Oovernment 
service  is  producing  testimony  of  the  utmost 
value  In  forming  opinion  and  policy.  Her* 
is  the  IsTsstigatlon  arm  at  its  best. 


[From  the  Ne-w  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
Febi-uary  29,   1952] 

MoirrrAXT  Pcilict  Battlx  is  spamcxd  rr 
UNrriD  States  Poix — Top  Fsokkai.,  PmiVATS 
ExPXSTS  Roll  Out  Guns 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr  ) 

Washtkoton.  February  38 — The  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  reserve  bank 
presidents.  President  Truman's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  and  several  hundred  pri- 
vate Mcperta  rolled  out  their  heavy  artillery 
today  to  fight  the  battle  of  monetary  pol- 
icy— the  question  of  the  effectiveness,  de- 
slrablUty,  and  safety  of  a  general  tightening 
of  credit  and  rise  in  interest  rates  to  prevent 
inflation. 

At  the  end  of  1. 30.'  pages,  the  field  was 
strewn  with  wounded  arguments  and.  de- 
spite agreement  on  many  points  and  a  will- 
ln«jne88  to  cooperate,  the  Issue  was  still  very 
much  in  question. 

The  battle  of  words  was  fought  in  the 
form  of  detailed  and  lengthy  replies  to  a 
questionnaire  sent  out  last  fall  by  a  sub- 
commlttM  of  the  Congressional  joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  headed  by  Representative 
Wright  Patmai*,  Democrat,  of  Texas.  The 
replies  made  public  today  covered  a  wide 
range  of  subjects,  but  by  far  the  greatest 
space  was  devoted  to  monetary  policy.  The 
answers  are  believed  to  be  the  most  com- 
plete review  of  the  subject  in  a  generation 
or  more. 

The  oOclal  and  unofficial  experts  dlsagrc«d 
on: 

1.  What  Is  likely  to  happen  after  the  Re- 
serve Board  clamps  down  on  credit  and  the 
creation  of  deposit  money  by  squeezing  bank 
reserves. 

2.  The  effect  of  a  credit  tightening  move 
on  Treasury  borrowing  and  the  public  debt. 

3  The  meaning  of  what  actually  happened 
in  this  field  between  the  end  of  World  War 
n  and  the  present. 

ALL  acu:k  on  intlation  pxul 
And  they  implied  disagreement  on  what 
ought  to  be  done  in  the  near  future,  when 
inflationary  forces  (they  all  agreed)  will  b« 
present  and  the  Treasury  will  have  to  borrow 
up  to  $10,000,000,000  in  the  market. 

Ranged  on  one  side  was  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, whose  hardest  hitting  arguments  wer* 
presented  not  by  the  Board  Itself  but  In  the 
lolnt  replies  of  the  presidents  of  the  12 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  The  Federal  Reserve 
believes  strongly  in  monetary  policy  and, 
while  accepting  other  responsibilities  such  as 
assisting  In  Treasury  financing,  nas  few 
doubts  that  credit  tightening  is  a  good  in- 
strument in  almost  any  Iniflationary  cli  eum- 
stance. 

On  the  other  side  was  the  Treasiiry,  whose 
views  were  presented  by  Secretary  John  W. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Snyder  accepted  the  proposi- 
tion than  expansion  of  the  money  supplv  Is 
undesirable  in  inflationary  conditions,  but 
his  argument  left  little  doubt  that  be  be- 
lle%-es  monetary  policy  U  overrated  In  Its  ef- 
fectiveness and  must  be  used  with  caution. 

In  the  middle,  but  leaning  toward  the 
Treasury  viewpoint,  was  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  One  member  of  the  coun- 
cil, John  D.  Clark,  dldnt  participate. 

rOtm  HUNDRED   PRIVATI  XXPZSTS  RIPLT 

And  up  and  down  the  spectrum  of  opinion 
were  the  400  private  economists,  bankers. 
Insurance  company  executives  and  Govern- 
ment security  dealers  who  answered  the 
qtiestlonnalre.  The  published  replies  re- 
vealed that  frequently  two  experts  in  the 
same   specialty    were    180    degrees   apart    in 
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their  Judgment  of  a  detail  of  policy  or  of  its 
entirety. 

The  disagreement  in  theory  and  practice 
extended  down,  in  some  Instances,  to  the 
most  minute  detail.    For  example: 

The  Treasury  and  CEA  contended  that 
the  effectiveness  of  monetary  policy  in  curb- 
ing expansion  of  bank  loans  (and  thus  the 
money  supply)  is  limited  by  the  fact  that 
banks,  in  the  present  period  of  a  huge  public 
debt,  can  always  replenish  their  funds  by 
allowing  maturing  short-term  Treasury  se- 
curities to  "run  off" — that  is,  accept  cash  for 
them. 

The  Reserve  bank  presidents  called  this  an 
''apparent,  but  not  an  actual,  loophole"  and 
said  the  device  Is  possible  for  an  individual 
bank  but  not  all  lenders  unless  the  "system 
purchases  enough  of  the  refunding  Issues  to 
supply  the  Treasury  with  the  cash  to  pay 
off  holders  of  maturing  securities." 

The  disagreements  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  and  Treasury  began  soon  after  the 
war,  the  compendium  reveals.  In  their  dis- 
cussions of  such  an  Issue  as  removal  of  the 
••preferential  discount  rate"  In  1945,  the  an- 
swers show.  In  Mr.  Snyder's  words,  this  dif- 
ference of  emphasis: 

"The  most  important  economic  question 
that  confronted  the  country  (we  felt)  as 
the  war  ended  was  how  to  expedite  the  re- 
conversion process  and  maintain  a  high  level 
of  employment  and  production  •  •  • 
The  Federal  Reserve  expressed  concern  main- 
ly about  the  Inflationary  aspects  of  the  re- 
conversion period." 

DISACRZKMEirr  AmX   KOREA 

But  the  real  disagreement,  and  the  strik- 
ing difference  of  analysis  In  what  happened, 
came  after  Korea.  Mr.  Snyder  described  a 
Treasury  refunding  operation  announced  on 
August  18.  "Identical  with  the  terms  of  the 
Issues  offered  in  connection  with  the  last 
previous  refunding  operation — the  refunding 
of  the  issues  which  had  matured  on  June  1 
and  July  1." 

The  Reserve,  he  said,  promptly  took  action 
to  raise  the  rediscount  rate,  allowed  short- 
term  rates  on  Government  securities  to  fall. 
and  the  result  "was  a  significant  financing 
failure  for  the  Federal  Oovernment."  A  side 
result,  he  said,  were  forced  purchases  of  se- 
curities by  the  Reserve  with  a  net  Infia- 
tlonary.  not  deflationary,  eRect  A  compara- 
ble situation,  he  added,  developed  in  No- 
vember. 

The  Reserve  saw  the  same  events  entirely 
differently.  Mr.  Snyder's  offering,  according 
to  the  bank  presidents,  was  "unfortunate" 
in  having  the  same  terms  as  a  pre-Korea  is- 
sue. The  System's  "only  course"  was  to  try 
to  restrain  credit  expansion  by  allowing  a 
falling  off  In  the  short-term  market  while 
still  offering  to  buy  the  Treasury's  maturing 
Issues. 

The  Reserve  Board's  chief  concern  before 
the  "accord"  of  last  March  was  the  unload- 
ing of  Government  bonds  by  Institutional 
investors  through  sales  to  the  "Reserve  in  a 
pegged  market,  with  consequent  expansion 
of  bank  reserves." 

SNTDER    ICNORKS    POINT 

Mr.  Snyder  did  not  even  mention  the  point, 
merely  pointing  out,  acidly,  that  "the  net 
result  of  Federal  Reserve  open  market  oper- 
ations from  August  21.  1950.  through  the 
end  of  the  year  was  an  Increase  In  the  Sys- 
tem's open  market  account  of  over  $2,5CK),- 
000.000."  This,  he  said,  "was  debt  monetlza- 
tlon  " — Just  what  the  Reserve  was  trying  to 
prevent. 

In  three  different  places  the  Reserve 
Board's  reply  Indicates  that  Its  monetary 
operations,  particularly  after  the  "accord." 
were  a  major  factor  In  the  halt  In  Inflatlon- 
•  ary  pressures  in  the  last  9  months  of  last 
/  year.  Mr  Snyder  scarcely  touches  on  the 
subject.  The  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
gives  other  factors  far  more  credit. 


The  basic  disagreement  over  policy,  to  be 
described  tomorrow.  Is  summed  up  this  way. 

Council  of  Economic  Advisers:  "Restraint 
in  the  management  of  open  market  policy 
(the  chief  Instrument  of  monetary  policy,  as 
all  sides  agree)  will  probably  become  more 
imporunt  during  the  next  stage  of  the  mo- 
bilization period." 

Reserve  bank  presidents:  "We  believe  that 
in  an  infiationary  period  general  credit  and 
monetary  policies  should  be  directed  toward 
restraining  Infiationary  pressures,  whether 
or  not  the  Treasury  is  expected  to  have  to 
carry  out  large  borrowing  or  refunding  oper- 
ations in  the  foreseeable  future." 

(From    the    New    York    Herald    Tribune    of 

March    16,   19521 
Patman  Probe  No  Headlinkr,  Birr  Its  VrrAL — 
Group  Well  Posted  on  Touch  Monetary 
Issues 

(By  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr.) 

Washington,  March  16.— In  a  week  that 
saw  congressional  committees  Investigating 
such  matters  as  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions and  ship  transactions  get  into  table- 
poundlng,  angry  denunciation  of  witnesses 
(and  vice  versa),  another  committee — with 
far  fewer  potentialities  for  headlines — was 
quietly  and  calmly  Inquiring  this  week  Into 
a  matter  of  ultimately  far  greater  impor- 
tance. 

The  five  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Monetary  and  Debt  Management  Problems  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port, beaded  by  Representative  Wright  Pat- 
man. Democrat,  of  Texas,  wanted  to  know 
how  to  stop  the  seemingly  continuing  decline 
In  the  value  of  the  dollar.  They  wanted  to 
know  how  much  the  support  operations  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  In  the  Govern- 
ment security  market  after  Korea  contribu- 
ted to  the  Inflation  of  that  time. 

They  wanted  to  know  about  the  Govern- 
ment debt,  and  the  creation  of  bank  reserves. 
and  the  money  supply  and  equally  arcane 
matters.  And  what's  more,  they  did  not 
come  Into  the  matter  cold:  they  had  done 
some  homework,  and  they  moved  around 
familiarly  in  the  difficult  fleld. 

ON  A  high  plane 

What's  more,  individual  members  often 
disagreed  sharply  with  the  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed by  the  witnesses  present;  but.  except 
for  some  vitriol  in  the  exchanges  between 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  W. 
Snyder,  the  week's  hearings  were  conducted 
entirely  on  a  plane  of  high  debate  and  never 
of  political  or  emotional  argument. 

Perhaps  typical  of  the  atmosphere  was  the 
phrase  used  by  Senator  Douglas  after  a  long. 
Intense  colloquy  with  Chairman  Leon  H. 
Keyserllng.  of  the  President's  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers.  The  two  had  disagreed 
right  down  the  line,  after  a  great  deal  of 
preliminary  sparring  to  get  their  respective 
viewpoints  clearly  stated. 

Senator  DotrcLAS.  without  a  note  of  criti- 
cism or  sarcasm,  finally  remarked:  "The  issue 
Is  clearly  Joined." 

Chairman  Patman,  who  is  viewed  with 
alarm  by  defenders  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  conducted  the  hearings  with  studied 
impartiality.  His  own  questions  indicated 
be  still  has  many  of  the  ideas  that  bis  critics 
worry  about,  but  there  was — this  week  at 
least — no  effort  to  do  more  than  get  a  little 
further  elaboration  of  those  ideas  from  the 
witnesses. 

COT  LTTTLE  XHOOXTRACKMENT 

Significantly,  he  got  little  encouragement 
on  any  of  them,  even  from  witnesses  who 
might  be  expected  to  share  his  viewpoint  on 
many  phases  of  the  monetary  problem. 

The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
RepresenUtlve  Jesse  P.  Woloott.  BepubUcan. 
Michigan.  genersOly  regarded  as  a  sort  of 
senior  spokesman   of  conservatlre   Republi- 


cans on  economic  matters  in  the  House:  Sen* 
ator  Ralph  Flanders.  Republican,  Vermont, 
the  slow-speaking,  bushy-musiached  busi- 
nessman from  New  England,  whose  questions 
are  often  sparkled  with  dry  wit  and  were  in- 
variably brief  and  penetrating,  ana  Repre- 
sentative Richard  Bolling,  Democrat.  Mis- 
souri, the  "youngster"  on  the  committee 
and  clearly  a  "liberal,"  who  admits,  "I  am 
there  to  loarn,"  but  whose  careful  queries  Im- 
pressed many  observers  with  how  quickly  the 
learning   process   has  taken   place. 

One  of  the  surprises  of  the  hearings  was 
the  number  of  spectators.  Day  after  day 
their  number  approached  or  passed  the  100 
mark,  though  far  more  exciting  things  were 
going  on  on  Capitol  Hill.  It's  a  fairly  safe 
bet  that  few  of  them  were  disappointed  at 
the  performance — despite  the  lack  of  fire- 
worlu. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  February 
29,  19621 

Fiscal  Forum — Patman  Makes  Pubuc  thx 
Answers  to  Questions  on  Monet  art 
Policy 

(By  George  E.  Crulkshank) 
Washwgtc::  —  Representative  Patman, 
Democrat,  of  Texas,  made  public  what  the 
Nation's  leading  economic  and  fiscal  ex- 
perts— both  in  and  out  of  Government — 
think  of  this  country's  monetary  policies  and 
the  management  of  the  public  debt. 

The  information  comes  in  the  form  of 
answers  to  a  questionnaire  sent  out  by  Mr. 
Patman  last  fall.  He  heads  a  committee 
which  Is  Investigating  the  Government's 
postwar  monetary  policies.  On  one  Impor- 
tant point— Federal  Reserve  Board  8upp)ort  of 
the  Government  bond  market — some  observ- 
ers here  think  the  answers  show  that  the  Re- 
serve Board  and  the  Treasurj'  have  finally 
burled  the  hatchet  and  agreed  that  there 
should  be  "limited"  support  of  Government 
bonds.  Other  observers  think  the  answers 
leave  the  feud  essentially  where  It  was,  with 
the  Treasury  still  hankering  for  stronger  Fed- 
eral Reserve  support  of  the  bonds. 

hearings    start    march    10 

The  answers  to  Mr.  Patman's  questions  fill 
two  volumes  and  cover  some  1,300  pages. 
Thiey  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  hearings  which 
are  scheduled  to  begin  on  March  10.  Any 
doubts  as  to  the  proper  Interpretation  of  the 
answers  are  expected  to  be  dispelled  at  those 
hearings  when  the  Individuals  come  up  for 
direct  questioning  by  the  committee  mem> 
bers. 

Secretary  Snyder's  answers  to  the  ques- 
tions dwelled  at  length  on  the  market  for 
Government  securities.  Time  and  again,  the 
Secretary  cited  the  need  for  a  sound  market 
for  Government  securities,  but  he  made  it 
clear  that  rigidly  fixed  prices  were  neither 
necessary  nor  desirable. 

At  another  point  he  emphasized;  "I  con- 
sider the  term  'stable  market'  as  we  think  of 
it  in  the  Treasury  as  a  market  in  which 
prices  and  yields  fiuctuate  within  a  moderate 
range  over  a  considerable  period,  but  with- 
out exhibiting  any  pronounced  upward  or 
downward  trend. 

"I  do  not  consider  it  to  mean  a  pegged 
market  in  which  fluctuations  are  'prevented 
by  means  of  fairly  rigid  support  uperatlons 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Reserve." 

Prior  to  the  Secretary's  statement.  It  was 
widely  held  that  the  Treasury  wanted  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  support  Government  t>ond 
prices  at  par  or  above  by  buying  the  secu- 
rities whenever  they  were  offered  for  sale. 
Mr.  Snyder,  in  coming  out  for  a  stable  mar- 
ket, did  not  say  whether  the  Federal  Beserre 
should  keep  the  security  market  stable  at 
prices  above  or  below  par.  Tm»  was  taken  by 
some  to  mean  tliat  the  Reserre  Syrtcxa't  new 
policy  has  beoi  accepted  by  the  Treasury. 
Other  otjeerven  not«d,  however.  tSirt  Mr. 
Snyder  urged  tl>e  porrwar  parioA  ^  aa  ex- 
ample ol  stability,  aofi  thai  Jt  jsresise^y  Ut* 
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ttme  durtng  which  all  the  faidlng  has  been 
gotng  on. 

AJI8WU8  nOM  CCA 

Thoee  who  tboijght  the  Secretary's  state- 
ments showed  administration  acceptance  of 
the  Reserve  Board's  policy  of  limited  sup- 
port for  Government  bonds,  got  fiirther  en- 
couragement from  the  answers  sent  In  by 
the  President's  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
viser s. 

The  Council,  too.  came  out  lor  a  stable 
market  for  Government  bonds  and  opposed 
a  rigid  pegged  market.  However,  the 
Council's  answers  were  submitted  by  only 
two  of  the  three-man  body.  Leon  Keyser- 
Ilng  and  Roy  Blough  submitted  answers  to 
the  Patman  questionnaires,  while  John 
Clark — the  third  member — did  not  con- 
tribute. This  was  taken  to  mean  by  some 
that  Mr.  Clark  did  not  agree  with  his  col- 
leagues on  limited  bond  support. 

Another  hot  Issue — White  House  control  of 
the  rederal  Reserve  Board — received  consid- 
erable attention  by  the  Treasury,  the  FRB, 
and  the  CEA  In  their  answers. 

Representative  Patman,  a  known  advo- 
cate of  putting  the  Reserve  Board  under  the 
thumb  of  the  Chief  Executive,  will  get  no 
snppart  from  the  Board  and,  apparently,  no 
direct  sxipport  from  the  Treasxury  or  the 
CEA. 

In  answer  to  question  9 — What  provision. 
If  any,  1^  there  for  resolving  policy  conflicts 
between  the  Treasury  (or  other  agencies  of 
the  executive  branch)  and  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System?  Do  you  believe  that  this  jwwcr 
shoiild  lie  with  the  President  (or  already 
doea  under  the  Constltotlon)? — Secretary 
Snyder  replied: 

"There  is  no  doubt  tbat  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  could  conceivably  impede.  If 
not  actually  obstruct.  Government  policies 
which  the  President  has  announced  and,  in- 
deed, on  which  he  may  have  been  actually 
elected  or  reelected  to  ofBce.  The  President 
has  complete  power  over  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  He  has  no  such  powers  over 
the  members  of  the  Board  of  Governors. 
Hence,  since  the  President  does  not  have  the 
power  of  removal,  it  would  appear  to  me  that 
he  ta  without  power  effectively  to  direct. 

"I  do  not  recommend  that  it  be  changed." 

wo  AtJTHoarrr  to  solvz  ccntlicts 

Secretary  Snyder,  later  on  in  his  answer  to 
thts  same  question,  said  the  biggest  disadvan- 
tage to  the  present  arrangement  was  that  no 
speclflc  authority  existed  to  resolve  any  "Irre- 
concilable "  conflicts  between  the  President 
and  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve. 

He  listed  the  present  methods  for  ironing 
out  policy  conflicts  as:  The  give  and  take  re- 
stiltlng  from  discusalon  around  the  confer- 
ence table:  the  force  of  public  opinion;  con- 
gresslonAl  action. 

"I  do  not  suggest  that  the  President  should 
be  given  any  powers  which  he  does  not  now 
have  to  resolve  such  disputes,"  the  Secretary 
emphasized . 

Secretary  Snyder  urged  the  creation  of  • 
small  consultative  and  discussion  group  with- 
in the  Government  to  consist  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  the  chairman  of  the 
F^Bcle^al  Reserve  Board,  the  Director  of  the 
Bud^t.  the  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  chairman  of  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission.  Tbia 
group  would  act  as  a  top  advisory  group  to 
the  President  on  broad  questions  of  monetary 
and  Qscal  policy.  It  would  meet  with  the 
President  for  Informal  discussions  as  often 
as  desired. 

"In  other  words."  the  Secretary  replied,  "I 
reoommenQ  to  tbe  committee  no  drastic 
changes  in  order  to  resolve  disputes." 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairman  William 
McChesney  MSrtaln's  answers  to  the  Patman 
question  about  executive  control  over  tbe 
Federal  Bteserve  proved  no  surprise.  A 
stanch  advocate  of  an  Independent  board. 
Mr,  Martin  answered: 


"It  Is  essential  to  the  effective  p^form- 
snce  of  the  system's  \inique  function  that, 
the  Independence  of  the  Judgment  repoeed  by 
Congress  In  the  board  and  the  cq;>en  market 
committee  be  preserved." 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
March  3,  1952] 

Sntdeb  To  Lxad  Grv  Hxajuncs  on  Postwab 
UNrrxD  Statis  MoNETAar  Poucncs — Pat- 
mam  Gboitp  Inquist  To  Bkcxn  Nkxt  Mon- 
day;   AT  l^AST  36    WrrMKSSKS   SCKEDDLBD   TO 

Tkstitt 

Washington. — Treasury  Secretary  John 
Snyder  will  be  lead-off  witness  In  the  long- 
planned  congressional  hearings  on  the  Na- 
tion's postwar  monetary  policies. 

Representative  Wright  Patman.  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  a  subconuntttee  of  the 
Joint  Conmilttee  on  the  Economic  Report, 
said  his  group  would  hear  from  at  least  26 
witnesses  during  the  w  urse  of  its  Investiga- 
tion which  is  scheduled  to  begin  March  10. 

The  committee  will  delve  Into  recent  devel- 
opments and  appropriate  future  policy  in 
the  fields  of  money,  banking  and  credit, 
management  of  the  Nation's  public  debt,  and 
the  adequacy  of  the  country's  banking  sys- 
tem to  serve  the  needs  of  depositors  and  bor- 
rowers. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Jr..  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  is  slated  to 
appear  March  11.  Leon  Keyserling  and  Roy 
Blough.  of  the  President's  CouncU  of  Eco- 
nomic   Advisers,    testify    tbe    following    day. 

A.  L.  M.  Wiggins,  chairman  of  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  and  former  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  is  scheduled  to 
come  before  the  committee  on  Friday.  March 
14.  along  with  Preston  Delano,  Comptroller 
Of  the  Currency. 

Late  last  week  the  Patman  subcommittee 
released  a  1,300-page  compendlimi  of  mate- 
rial on  monetary  policy  and  management  of 
tbe  public  debt.  Tbe  Information  was  In  tbe 
form  of  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  to 
more  than  1,000  financial  experts  in  and  out 
of  Government.  Those  answers  will  serve  as 
a  baais  for  the  hearings. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce 

of  February  'J9.  19531 
SNTDHt,    RxsBtvE     Stiix     Spltt    ON     CasDrr 

POLJCT REFLIKS    TO    JOINT    COWOR«S8    DnTT 

RzvKAL  Basic  DrrrzaxNCEs — TasASTTaT 
Head  Is  DisrausTmL  or  TaAcmoNAL  Re- 
straint Moves  Backed  bt  Maxttn 

(By  Joseph  R.  Slevin) 
Washington,  February  28. — The  Treasury 
and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which  recon- 
ciled their  immediate  diflerences  over  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  in  a  "full  accord"  early 
last  March,  still  bold  widely  divergent  views 
on  how  they  can  test  work  lor  a  stable  econ- 
omy now  and  under  various  hypothetical 
conditions  in  the  future. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  believes  now  as 
It  did  last  March  that  substantial  reliance 
should  be  placed  on  the  traditional  methods 
of  achieving  general  credit  restraint  through 
open  market  operations,  rediscountlng,  aiKl 
manipulating  reserve  requirements. 

SNTDCB    nS    CAUTIOUS 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  John  Snyder  still 
distrusts  these  techniques  and  Is  opposed  to 
anything  more  than  an  ultra-cautious  use  of 
them  because  he  fears  that  general  restraints 
might  upset  the  Government  bond  market 
and  make  it  difDcult,  if  not  Impossible,  for 
him  to  carry  out  Oovemment  financing 
operations. 

These  conclusions  emerge  from  the  replies 
that  Snyder  and  Federal  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  WUUam  McC.  Martin.  Jr..  have 
submitted  in  answer  to  questions  from  the 
subcommittee  on  general  credit  control  and 
debt  management  of  the  Congressional  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 


The  congressional  group  publiahed  ths 
Snyder  and  Martin  answers  In  a  1.302-page 
compendium  today  along  with  responses 
from  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  presidents. 
Council  of  Boonomic  Advisers,  three  other 
Federal  agencies.  State  bank  supervisors, 
bank  and  life  instirance  company  executives, 
econonUsts,  and  Goverument  bond  dealers. 

The  subcommittee,  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Representative  WaicuT  Patmam 
(Democrat.  Texas i  Ls  investigating  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  and  relationships  between 
the  Reserve  System  and  the  Treasury.  It 
plans  to  hold  public  hearings  beginning 
Monday,  March  10. 

two    TTT^    of    Quasi  lUMS 

Declaring  that  the  subject  matter  before 
the  group  Is  Immense.  Mr  Patman  said  in  a 
foreword  to  the  compendium  that  two  types 
of  questions  stand  out  as  focal  points  of 
the  committee's  investigations  He  named 
these  as — (1)  the  proper  machinery  for  the 
formulation  of  monetary  policy,  and  |2)  the 
proper  content  of  monetary  policy. 

The  compendium  la  notable  for  the  com- 
prehensive nature  of  the  answers  It  contains 
and  for  the  manner  m  which  It  has  suc- 
ceeded In  airing  the  varying  Federal  Reserve 
and  Treasury  views.  Mr.  Patman  charac- 
terized the  volumes  as  by  far  the  beat 
source  book  of  materials  on  general  credit 
control  and  debt  management  which  baa 
been  assembled  In  our  (feneration. 

Mr.  Snyder's  and  Mr  Martin's  answers 
f'monstrate  that  the  Tre««ury  and  tbe  Fed- 
eral Reserve  achieved  a  modus  vlvendl  last 
March  but  did  not  reach  philosophical  agree- 
ment on  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that 
should  be  employed  to  stem  Inflation. 

At  the  same  time,  their  responses  strongly 
suggest  that  a  complete  philosophical  recon- 
cillsiion  of  the  theories  of  tbe  two  agencies 
Is  not  likely  and  that  no  more  be  anticipated 
than  the  negotiation  of  effective  working 
agreements  to  deal  with  specific  situations. 

HAVE    DlrjniENT    COALS 

This  Is  SO  because  the  Treasury,  on  the 
one  hand,  appears  to  be  primarily  concerned 
that  monetary  restraints  be  used  In  such  a 
way  that  Its  financing  scUvtles  can  tie  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  m  a  Oovemment  txmd 
market  that  Is  permitted  only  modest  fluc- 
tuations. 

The  Federal  Reserve,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  monetary  restraint  as  Its  primary  ob- 
jective and  apparently  believes  that  Treas- 
ury financing  should  be  subordinated  to  eco- 
nomic stability  and  effected  in  a  market 
that  Is  attuned  to  the  requirements  of  the 
national  economy  rather  than  to  thoee  of 
Treasury  Department   management  ofOclals. 

These  divergent  theories  resulted  In  a  vio- 
lent disagreement  between  the  two  agencies 
that  was  reconciled — In  the  Federal  Reserve's 
favor — in  the  accord  of  last  March. 

The  accord  covered  a  number  of  points. 
Its  chief  consequence,  however,  was  that  It 
freed  the  Federal  Reserve  from  Its  obligation 
to  support  the  long-term  Government-bond 
market. 

The  Federal  Reserve  had  supported  the 
long-term  market  since  early  In  World  War 
IL  This  policy  had  resulted  \n  its  pouring 
large  quantities  of  cash  Into  the  spending 
stream  as  it  sought  to  prevent  a  decline  In 
the  prices  of  Governments  by  bujrlng  bonds 
from  banks  and  Insurance  companies  which 
were  making  Investments  elsewhere. 

OOMTUIUID   AFTXa    KOSSA 

This  policy  was  continued  In  the  months 
after  Korea  because  Secretary  Snyder,  faced 
with  enormous  rearmament  financing  prob- 
lems, wanted  the  assurance  of  a  stable  bond 
market.  In  January  of  1051  Snyder  pub- 
licly announced  that  Treasury  financing 
would  be  carried  out  within  the  3^  percent 
long-term  rate  pattern  that  the  Reserve  had 
been  maintaining. 
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I  However,  In  February  the  Reserve  advised 
Snyder  that  It  could  no  longer  go  along 
with  this  policy.  Then,  on  March  8  the 
accord  was  negotiated. 

Government  bonds  have  since  fallen  below 
par  and  the  going  market  rate  now  is  in  the 
neighborhood  of  2.7. 

CmEDlT    SEEN    TICHTEXED 

Mr  Martin's  answers  make  it  clear  that 
the  Board  believes  this  action  helped  last 
spring  to  break  the  inflationary  spiral.  The 
Chairman  contends  that  letting  the  prices 
of  Governments  fall  tightens  credit  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  chief  among  them  being 
the  reluctance  of  Institutional  investors  to 
sell   tlielr  securities  at  a  loss. 

The  sharpest  cleavage  between  Secretary 
Snyder  and  Mr.  Martin  appears  In  their  dis- 
cussions of  the  effectiveness  of  open-market 
operations  and  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  dis- 
count rate.  The  Board's  position  is  that 
open-market  operations  not  only  can  di- 
rectly restrain  credit  expansion  by  making 
Investors  reluctant  to  dlsp>ose  of  their  Gov- 
ernments but  also  make  the  discount  rate 
effective,  since  investors  will  seek  to  obtain 
their  commercial  paper  at  the  Reserve  banks 
once  the  selling  of  Governments  has  been 
made  less  attractive. 

Secretary  Snyder  contends  that  changes 
in  the  structure  of  commercial  bank  port- 
folios makes  these  traditional  monetary  con- 
trol weapons  much  less  effective  than  they 
once  were.  Pointing  out  that  banks  now 
hold  much  larger  proportions  of  Government 
securities  than  they  did  20  or  40  years  ago, 
he  maintains  that  Federal  Reserve  efforts 
at  credit  restraint  are  "more  likely"  to  result 
in  banks  attempting  to  liquidate  their  Gov- 
ernments than  In  their  cxirtalling  their  loan 
expansion. 

rCVRS   BOND   DUUPINO 

At  the  same  time.  Secretary  Snyder  ex- 
prsssed  grave  concern  that  falling  prices  of 
OOTernments  might  result  in  nonbank  In- 
vestors, such  as  insurance  companies,  dump- 
lug  their  holdings.  He  emphasizes  that  "no 
precise  forecast'  can  be  made  of  the  probable 
results  of  general  credit  restraint  on  bank 
and  nonbank  holders. 

"The  impossibility  under  present  condi- 
tions of  measuring  In  advance  the  effects  of 
a  general  restrictive  credit  policy,"  he  says, 
"means  that  sudden  and  severe  declines  In 
the  market  prices  of  Government  securities 
may  t>e  produced  by  what  was  Intended  to  be 
a  moderate  degree  of  credit  restriction.  This 
provides  a  strong  reason  for  caution. 

"Sudden  and  severe  declines  In  the  market 
prices  of  Government  securities,"  he  con- 
tinues, "might  be  shocking  to  public  confi- 
dence. They  might  be  embarrassing  to  many 
financial  Institutions  owning  large  portfolios 
of  Government  and  other  high-grade  securi- 
ties, particularly  those  with  small  amounts 
of  stockholder  capital  relative  to  their  total 
assets 

*  Such  declines."  the  Secretary  stresses, 
"would  complicate  the  Treasury's  financing 
problems." 

BACKS   ORDXaLT    MAKKETS 

Against  this  view,  Mr.  Martin  says.  In  his 
only  direct  discussion  of  market  stability, 
that  the  Reserve  System  believes  in  "orderly 
markeu."  He  defines  these  as  markets  that 
are  not  subject  to  erratic  movements  but 
that  "do  not  preclude  broad  movements  that 
refiect  changes  in  basic  underlying  forces." 

Mr.  Martin  says,  referring  pointedly  to  Sec- 
retary Snyder's  reluctance  to  see  the  interest 
rate  rise  that  "if  Government  securities  are 
available  on  terms  that  make  them  attractive 
to  the  market,  they  will  not  require  open- 
market  operations  In  a  volume  that  would  be 
in  conflict  with  the  credit  and  monetary 
objectives  appropriate  to  the  period." 

As  for  Secretary  Snyder's  fear  that  in- 
vestors will  sell  their  Governments  and  get 
all  the  cash  they  need  if  prices  go  down. 


Mr.  Martin  argues  at  length  that:  (1)  If  the 
Federal  Reterve  does  not  bU7  them  there 
will  be  no  Increase  In  Inflationary  bank  re- 
serves; (2)  as  prices  go  down  the  yields  will 
make  the  securities  more  attractive  to  In- 
vestors; (3)  banks  will  become  increasingly 
reluctant  to  sell  and  take  losses  as  prices  go 
down,  and  (4)  bank  sales  and  bank  redemp- 
tions of  maturing  Issues  will  be  limited  by  the 
need  of  banks  to  maintain  the  liquidity  of 
their  portfolios. 

A  slmUar  psychology,  Mr.  Martin  says,  gov- 
erns life  Insurance  firms  and  mutual  savings 
banks. 

(From  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  October 

17,  1951) 

POWEK-POLICT  FiCHT 

(By  Sylvia  F.  Porter) 

TTie  ix»wer-pollcy  conflict  which  has 
smoldered  between  our  National  Treasury 
and  our  central  bank  for  almost  39  years  la 
breaking  Into  the  open  again. 

This  week,  a  congressional  subcommittee, 
headed  by  Representative  Wright  Patman. 
Democrat,  of  'Texas,  Is  quietly  launching  an 
Intensive  probe  Into  the  ojieratlons  of  these 
two  fiscal  giants  of  America — to  determine 
what  and  how  close  should  be  their  relation- 
ship, who  should  settle  their  feuds  when  they 
explode,  whether  in  this  critical  era  it  is 
possible  to  have  an  Independent  central 
bank  or  whether  you  and  I  must  take  the 
risks  Inherent  In  giving  our  President  more 
authority  over  our  banking  system. 

This  has  been  the  key  fiscal  debate  of  our 
century — the  relationship  between  our 
Treasury  and  Federal  Reserve  System. 

For  Congress  has  given  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  (our  central  bank)  the  author- 
ity to  smooth  out  economic  peaks  and  panics 
through  regulating  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit  In  our  land. 

When  the  Reserve  clamps  down  on  our 
supply  of  money  and  credit — as  It  did  last 
spring,  for  Instance — It  can  seriously  hurt 
ycu,  as  a  businessman  or  builder,  home  buy- 
er or  user  of  Installment  credit.  Yet  when 
it  clamps  down.  It  is  fighting  Inflation  at  lU 
source. 

At  the  same  time.  Congress  has  given  to 
the  Treasury  the  authority  to  manage  the 
public  debt.  The  Treasury  now  has  a  $255.- 
000.000.000  debt  to  manage;  It  has  to  borrow 
billions  every  few  weelts;  It  has  to  have  a 
receptive  market  when  it  borrows.  It  can  be 
as  badly  hurt  by  a  Reserve  move  to  tighten 
credit  as  you  or  I  can  be. 

When  the  Reserve  tightened  the  money 
screws  last  spring,  the  Treasury  was  put  on 
a  spot:  It  was  forced  to  pay  much  more 
Interest  on  its  loans,  to  add  to  the  already 
staggering  cost  of  our  debt. 

Its  a  constant  dilemma,  a  basic  conflict. 
Those  who  want  to  give  more  power  to  the 
Treasury  fear  that  the  Reserve,  in  its  eeal  to 
curb  Inflation,  could  really  send  us  spinning 
from  boom  to  bust. 

Those  who  want  to  maintain  a  truly  in- 
dependent central  bank  fear  that  the 
TYeasury  In  Its  zeal  to  manage  the  debt, 
could  really  send  us  Into  an  even  more  dan- 
gerous inflation.  And  they  warn  that  all 
rations  going  socialistic  have  first  taken 
over  their  banking  systems  and  they  point  to 
the  lesson  of  England. 

This  Is  a  measure  of  the  Issues  at  stake  In 
this  probe.  They  make  most  other  investi- 
gations seem  superficial  In  the  extreme. 

The  conflict  crashed  the  front  pages  last 
spring — but  after  a  few  awful  weeks,  the 
Reserve  won  and  major  credit-tightening 
steps  were  taken.  Then  Reserve  Board 
Chairman  McCabe  resigned:  WilUam  Mc- 
Chesney Martin  moved  over  from  a  Treasury 
undersecretaryshlp  to  chairmanship  of  the 
Reserve  Board:  Snyder  and  Martin  were  and 
are  friends:  the  general  outside  belief  was 
that  all  was  serene. 


But  not  so.  This  flght  goes  far  beyond 
personalities.  So  now  Patman  is  reviving 
the  debate,  is  sending  tough,  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires to  Martin,  to  Snyder,  to  the  pres- 
idents of  the  12  Reserve  banks,  to  the  43 
State  banking  supervisors,   to   key  bankers, 

fctC. 

The  answers  to  the  questionnaires  should 
be  back  by  the  year  end.  Public  hearings 
are  scheduled  for  early  1952.  This  story 
will  be  front-page  news  again  In  a  couple 
of  months 

And  the  debate  Is  more  significant  than 
ever.  More  significant  even  than  in  1913 
when  our  Federal  Reserve  System  was 
created.  More  significant  even  than  In  1935 
when  that  system  was  overhauled  to  meet 
the  banking  crises  of  the  depression  thirties. 

For  how  this  conflict  finally  is  resolved  will 
have  a  Direct  impact  on  the  life  of  every 
American.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  It 
actually  could  help  decide  the  ultimate  eco- 
nomic fate,  the  financial  strength  of  Amer- 
ica itself. 


(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  February 
29,  19521 

MONITABT  ISSTTES  AlHED  BT  OTTTCIALS 

Washington,  February  28. — Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  John  W.  Snyder  called  for  a  new 
top-level  council  of  Government  officials  to 
nip  In  the  bud  conflicts  between  Federal 
agencies  over  key  monetary  Issues. 

Chairman  William  M.  Martin  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  indicated  he  would  go 
along  with  such  a  proposal. 

Their  views  were  expressed  In  answer  to  a 
long  list  of  questions  on  how  best  to  promote 
national  welfare  through  monetary  and 
credit  policies  and  avoid  the  booms  and  busts 
that  have  marked  America's  economy  In  the 
past. 

REPLIES  RELEASED 

The  questions  were  submitted  to  Govern- 
ment officials  and  more  than  1.000  private 
bankers,  brokers,  and  businessmen  by  a  Joint 
congressional  subcommittee  on  monetary 
policy. 

More  than  400  replies,  covering  1,300 
printed  pages,  were  released  today.  Repre- 
sentative Wright  Patman,  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  ,iUbcommltt<e  chairman,  said  they 
made  up  the  best  symposium  on  such  Issues 
In  our  generation. 

The  subcommittee  will  start  hearings  on 
the  Issues  March  10. 

In  the  background  was  a  sharp  dispute  over 
basic  policy  between  the  Treasury  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  which  stirred  financial 
circles  last  year. 

ACCORD  REACHED 

The  question  was  whether  the  Reserve 
Board  should  go  on  supporting  the  prices  of 
Government  securities,  thereby  keeping  in- 
terest rates  low.  The  controversy  ended  In 
an  accord  under  which  the  Board  buys  only 
enough  securities  to  keep  an  orderly  market. 
It  has  let  Interest  rates  rise  and  prices  on 
Oovemment  bonds  fall. 

This  raises  the  cost  of  carrying  the  huge 
national  debt,  but  the  Board  contends  it 
saves  tbe  Government  money  in  the  long  run 
by  curbing  inflation. 

The  conflict  brought  demands  from  some 
legislators  that  the  Reserve  Board  be  put  un- 
der control  of  the  White  House,  which  al- 
ready directly  controls  the  Treasury. 

CHANGE  OPPOSED 

Both  Snyder  and  Martin  agreed  today  that 
under  present  laws  the  Reserve  Board  is  in- 
dependent of  tbe  President.  In  fact.  Snyder 
noted,  it  U  possible  that  the  Board  could 
impede.  If  not  actually  obstruct,  policies 
proclaimed  by  the  President. 

But  they  both  opposed  changing  this  set- 
up. They  emphasized  that  the  Treasury  aaad 
Reserve  Board  hare  now  rcttcJwd  an  •ccord 
which  is  working  wvU. 
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WASRnfOTOiv,  March  32.— Two  weeks  of 
eoncre<Blonal  Qlgglng  Into  Federal  monetary 
potlcy  aiKl  hcrw  best  to  steer  clear  of  Infla- 
tion c»-  depression  have  made  It  clear  tlie 
Nation's  top  experts  are  sbarply  divided  on 
■lany  broad,  basic,  and  vital  Issues. 

A  Senate-House  BUbcommittee  so  Jar  has 
lieard  from  19  Government  offlclali,  private 
economists,  and  university  professors.  More 
than  a  doaen  others  -will  be  heard  In  10  days 
to  a  weeks  more  of  hearings. 

All  of  the  witnesses  thus  far  have  agreed 
that  monetary  policy — tbe  Government's 
program  for  regulating  the  supply  of 
Bwney — can  be  one  of  the  keys  to  preventing 
or  softening  the  booms  and  busts  that  have 
pockmarXed  America's  eoononay  In  the  past. 

But  beyond  that  the  authorities  have  split. 
Representative  Patman,  Democrat,  of  Texas, 
subcommittee  chairman,  told  a  reporter  to- 
day the  lawmakers  will  wait  until  all  views 
are  In  and  then  consider  specific  recomxnen- 
dations. 

There  Is  growing  talk  of  a  possible  reso- 
lution expressing  the  views  oX  Congress  on 
Issues  which  at  times  have  brougbt  conflict 
between  the  Oovemnaent's  chief  financial 
agencies,  the  Treasuiy,  and  the  Federal  Re- 
aerv^  O^^stem . 

One  Issue  Is  whether  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  should  keep  Its  Independent  position 
•■  "the  Supreme  Court  of  Finance,"  as  some 
vltneeeee  called  it. 

In  tightening  the  money  stryply  to  restrain 
tnllatton.  tbe  Federal  Reserve  Board  tends 
to  Htalce  It  harder — and  more  coetly — for  the 
Ooverament  to  borrow  money.  Tbls  has 
brought  tbe  board  Into  conflict  with  the 
White  HoKMe  and  the  TVeaerury  In  the  past, 
although  the  agencies  are  working  harmoni- 
ously on  the  sorfaoe  rtght  now. 

{From     the     Odessa     (Tex.)      American     of 
March  23,  19521 

Congressmen  Open  Debate  on  Monsat 

Washihotow. — Cangresonen  poszlli^  over 
ti»e  basle  monetary  poticy  oC  the  United 
States  enter  the  open-debate  phaae  of  tiieir 
•tudy  Monday. 

In  t*»  past  2  weeks  tbe  Patman  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate-House  Boooofnlc  Com- 
mittee  has  quisBed  19  Oovemnient  and  pri- 
vate exp>erts  about  Government  botrowtng, 
naaaeeoMnt  of  tbe  ^a^XiOO.OOOjaot)  na- 
tkMtal  debt,  ana  control  at  the  Nation's  sup- 
ply of  money. 

For  the  coming  week  Suboaminlttee 
Chairman  WsiciiT  Patman.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  has  planned  four  free-for-all  round- 
table  debates  by  a  new  set  of  22  key  men 
from  the  United  States  ecorjomlc  world. 

By  June  Patmans  flve-man  subcommit- 
tee hopes  to  piece  together  a  complete  anal- 
ysis of  monetary  policy  and  debt  manage- 
ment. It  Is  expected  to  couple  this  with  a 
set  of  recommendations  for  change,  or  do 

change.  In  the  present  situation. 

TTiree  central  questions  confront  the  in- 
▼estlgators;  How  important  Is  It  to  tL* 
economy  as  a  whole  that  the  Oovernment 
have  a  certain  monetary  policy? 

•What  Is  present  policy  and  Is  it  correct? 

Who  should  direct  It — the  'White  House, 
the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve  System, 
or  all  three? 

witnesses'  opinions  have  spht  50-50  on  all 
tbree  problenM.  and  Patmam  reftiaed  Satur- 
day to  predict  bis  group's  final  oonclnslons. 

Tbs  Patman  laqtxtry  was  Inspired  by  a 
poUcy  "•oconl'*  readied  by  the  Treasury  and 
tb*  Federal  Beaerve  Board  of  Goveroors  Just 
1  jrear  ago.  after  months  of  wrangling 
«f«M  wbo  did  wbat  to  tbe  Oovernment  bond 
Bwrket. 

OowtnuktBt  borrowtag  Is  done  by  arilln^ 
bonds     and     other     Government     securities. 
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The  Benervc  had  a  poUcy  ct  buying  these 
•eeuritles  on  the  open  market  when  public 
demand  was  knr  In  order  to  keep  their 
prices  at  par  or  hl^^r.  The  accord  recog- 
nized tbe  abandoDment  of  that  policy,  and 
since  thee  prlem  of  Oovernment  securities 
have  failen. 

For  example.  2  >4 -percent  bonds  ntatttrli^ 
in  IMS  sold  at  100.ao  before  tbe  accord  and 
now  are  97.28. 


(From  the  Aoaarlean  Banker  (the  only  dally 
banking  newepsfKr^  of  Febmary  »,  1M3] 

Patman    Report    Rivxals    Snyder    Backtwo 
Federal  Reserve  Board  Independence 

WASHnroTow,  Febntary  OT. — The  much  dis- 
cussed report  of  t»ie  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  BooBomlc  Coounittee  of  Congress 
under  the  ohalrmansbip  of  Representative 
Wright  Patmam.  of  Texas,  was  made  public 
today.  One  volume  of  the  two-volume  re- 
port comprised  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  problems  of  debt  manage- 
ment, monetary  policy,  and  credit,  and  those 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
on  these  and  related  topics. 

Of  significance  Is  the  fact  that  the  report 
reveals  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  recom- 
mending against  any  change  In  the  inde- 
pendent status  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

As  was  expected,  the  history  of  the  recent 
"accord"  over  debt  management  was  featured 
especially  In  the  replies  to  questions  for- 
mally asked  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
The  Chahman  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
devoted  relatively  leas  space  to  the  subject. 

As  has  been  fiequently  recorded  tn  the 
American  Banker,  despite  other  news  re- 
ports, no  hnportant  dlfferenceB  now  extet  be- 
tween the  two  agencies. 

Important  In  the  questions  and  their  re- 
plies la  the  undertytng  thfHits  at  ReTrrenenta- 
ttve  Fatmaw,  natnely,  tbe  advlsaMllty  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  0<.>veniment  e«- 
erclstog  ereater  control  over  the  "Independ- 
ent" Federal  Reserve  System. 

In  tbe  formal  replies  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  tbe  Federal  Reserve,  no 
•npport  Is  found  for  greater  PrestdentUl 
eontrol  over  the  Federal  Re8erTe. 

The  latter,  however,  admits  that  It  Is  now 
regularly  clearing  majur  con-imunlcmUrma  to 
Congress  and  plans  for  requesting  new  legla- 
latkm  through  the  Bureau  of  the  Btidget. 
The  Bureau  Is.  In  effect,  a  part  of  the  White 
House.  It  operates  dtreetly  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  President. 

Secretary  of  tbe  IVeasury  John  W.  Snyder 
pointed  out  that  the  President  cannot,  even 
If  he  wtsbed,  remove  a  Reserve  Beard  Oov- 


"Blnee  the  Presldetit  does  not  have  tbe 
power  of  remoTal,  It  would  appear  to  me." 
he  says,  "that  he  Is  without  power  effectively 
to  dtreet  tbe  Board.~ 

As  to  a  change,  ttie  Secretary  added: 
''Whether  or  not  this  situation  should  be 
changed  Is  a  matter  for  tbe  Congress  to  de- 
cide. I  do  not  recommend  that  it  be 
changed." 

SXrOCXSTS    UUC  U  SSION    CBOtTF 

In  a  dlsriissinn  of  tbe  diiferet»ces  that  grew 
over  debt  manivemettC  policy  between  t^ 
Federal  Reserve  under  tte  Chair  mansbip. 
first  of  JJaiTliiii'  S.  Soetea.  and  then  under 
Thomas  B.  McCabe,  tbe  Aecrecary  eaw  noth- 
ing wrong  In  eOorts  of  tbe  President  to  seek 
to  bavc  the  dUterenoas  ooiojioeed  bf  dlscus- 
slong  around  a  table. 

Mr.  Snyder  su^fgeeted  "the  creation  of  a 
small  consultation  and  discussion  group  " 
be  set  up  within  the  Oovernment.  This 
would  be  composed  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Reserve  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treastrry, 
the  Director  of  tbe  Bwdget,  the  Chairmen  of 
the  OouBCll  of  Economlr  Advisers,  and  tbe 
C»»airman  of  tbe  Secorltlee  and  Exchange 
Commtaslan. 

*T  spoold  base  tfala  group  meet  Informally 
but  regularly  and  frequency  for 


at  dlaciisslnc  domestic  saonetary  and  flacal 
matters  with  each  other, "  he  said 

He  would  have  this  group  call  tn  beads  of 
the  lending  agencies,  when  mstters  relating 
to  their  activities  were  nnder  discussion 

Secretsry  Snyder  said  tbe  proposal  was  an 
adaptation  of  one  of  tbe  reports  af  tbe 
Hoover  Commission  daslgoed  to  ccordinats 
flnanclaJ  operations  of  the  Qovernuaent. 

WHAT    IT   WOOLS    BO 

The  aecretary  beUevsd  tbat  such  a  gTOOf) 
would  aer\-e  two  major  purposes: 

1.  By  regular  and  perl  idle  meeting  and 
discussion  •  •  •  differences  of  opinkxi 
w;U  become  less  likely  t-j  develop  It  la  so 
much  ea.iler  to  settle  any  prospective  dif- 
ferences at  of>lnl<?n  aroand  a  table  before 
tbey  become  flaed  In  mind  or  before  tbey 
have  been  publicly  announced." 

*  **rbe  group  would  art  as  a  top-level  ad- 
visory group  to  tbe  Presldrrt  on  broad 
qnestioiis  or  monetary  and  ttftcal  pnTlcv  It 
coold  meet  with  him  for  Informal  dlecos- 
rtooB.  snd  oould  report  to  htm  prcfcrablv  oq 
an  Informal  and  confidential  basis  as  ofteo 
as  desired." 

The    aecretary    added    after    making    tbe 


"As  you  see,  I  reoomwiend  no  drestle 
changei;  In  orcJer  to  resol-.-e  dlspiites  I  think 
that  !bev  will  be  reeolve«i  as  most  disputes 
are  tf  dtactiaslon  and  aegotlatloa  are  eo- 
cmiraged   and  fscUitated  ** 

Thst  there  was  a  sharp  division  of  rnetb- 
ods  and  means  few  meeting  economic  chanvea 
occnsloned  3u««  prior  to  and  Immediately 
foDowlng  tbe  affair  tn  Korea.  t«  detailed  tn 
tbe  Treasury's  reply  to  tbe  Patman  commit- 
tee. 

mrw^tMMcx  m  Mmnoes 

In   perspective   as   afforded  lu  the   replies 

of  both  Secretary  Snyder  and  Chairman 
MaRTOT,  the  differences  lay  largeJy  In  meth- 
ods of  achieving  a  comiron  ob'ertlve. 
Chairman  MAimi*  appf»*e«l  the  differences: 

~TT»e  dlffeTeiices  that  aroee  ref>e<:ted  differ- 
ences In  Judgment  as  to  evalxnitlon  of  the 
two  objertlves  and  as  to  the  effectlveneai 
•nd  consequences  of  measnres  that  might  be 
taken." 

There  la  no  donbt.  however,  that  tjefore 
the  publldscd  "acmrd"  was  reached,  the 
Treasury'  had  dlfBrultles  Secretary  Snyder 
Indicated  considerable  concern  as  a  remit 
of  the  Korean  war.  He  sought  to  avoid 
sharp  fluctuations  in  Oovernment  securities. 

He  said  he  ound  tl-at  despite  all  argu- 
ments, the  Federal  Reserve  "wanted  to  raise 
short-term  interest  rates"  The  TYeasury 
had  earlier  gone  along.  However,  at  tbwt 
time,  the  Secretary  feared  more  world  In- 
volvement than  he  did  tnfhitlon.  He  salQ 
be  was  not  unaware  of  the  latter  for  he 
had  asked  Osngreas  for  sharply  higher  taxes. 

llJe  Federal  Reserve,  however,  was  placing 
great  reliance  on  "traditional  measures  of 
general  credit  restraint  which  Involved  a  de- 
clining securities  market  and  hicreases  la 
Inter  est  rates.  It  was  In  this  specific  area 
that  disagreements  between  the  Tieaauif 
and   the   ~    '       '    ~ 


The  Secretary  told  of  "financing  failures" 
of  Treasury  flnanclng.  despite,  in  cme  case, 
when  he  vald  the  Treasury  eought  to  follow 
Reserve  proposals. 

However,  the  anfwfre  of  the  Federal  Ee- 
senre  and  the  Treasury  were  the  same  on 
tbe  present  **»ocord,"  apparently  Indicating 
full  cooperatlo- 1  though  the  Treasury  is  re- 
■vealed  as  much  lees  Impressed  with  the  ar- 
gument that  higher  Interest  rates  are  «•• 
pecto!ly  effective  of  themselves  as  tnstru- 
w»eTit8  of  tiedlt  eontiol  than  is  tbe  Federal 
Beeer've. 

A  larpe  portV-.n  of  the  volume  Is  gtvien 
over  to  dlscar<5ion  <rf  Irterest  rates  tn  rela- 
tion to  credit  oontreis  ami  to  stattetka  abd 
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The  second  volunM  of  the  two-volume  re- 
port Includes  the  replies  received  from 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  the  President's 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion, about  half  of  the  State  supervisors. 
Oovernment  bond  market  spteclallsts,  life- 
insurance  oflQclals,  and  others.  These  con- 
cern Chiefly  subjects  more  closely  related  to 
their  specialized  activities. 

PATMAN'S  PHn.OSOPHT 

Open  hearings  are  scheduled  by  March  10 
when  officials  will  be  questioned  on  the  basis 
of  their  replies. 

The  philosophy  back  of  the  questions 
asked  by  Representative  Patman  Is  revealed 
In  hU  foreword  to  the  1.300-page  report. 

After  crediting  the  replies  by  saying  this 
"compendium  constitutes  In  my  Judgment 
by  far  the  best  source  book  of  materials  on 
general  credit  control  and  debt  management" 
ever  attempted,  he  pointed  out  that  present 
governmental  machinery  is  based  chiefly  on 
discretion. 

Mr.  Patman  added  that  the  Reserve  Sys- 
tem Is  answerable  only  to  Congress  presuma- 
bly. However,  Congress  is  not  constituted 
for  more  than  over-all  directions.  He  argues 
that  It  might  thus  be  belter  for  the  execu- 
tive agencies  to  participate  as  creatures  of 
Congress. 

Mr  Patman  said  It  is  "of  the  utmost  Im- 
portance to  Insure  the  continuation  of  the 
participation  of  business  and  agriculture 
(and  possibly  labor)  In  the  formulation  of 
monetary  policy." 

The  coming  hearings,  he  said,  would  be 
for  the  purpose  of  sifting  arguments  pro 
and  con  on  this  and  on  various  proposed 
means  of  credit  controls,  such  as  special 
Reserve  requirements. 

Committee  Chairman  Patman  admitted  no 
easy  solution  to  problems  which  he  labels 
as  Immense.  He  added  that  "only  one  re- 
sult"  of  the  present  deliberations  "can  be 
confidently  predicted:  That  U.  that  the  fun- 
damental issues  involved  will  be  found  vastly 
too  complex  to  permit  of  facile  generall- 
catlon." 

I  Prom  Banking    (the  official   Journal   of  the 

American  Bankers  Association)  of  May  1952) 

Thi  Patman  Hearings  Highlight  a 

Permanent  Problem 

(By  Raymond  Rodgers) 

In  the  forty-sixth  verse  of  the  first  chapter 
of  the  Oospwl  according  to  St.  John,  the 
categorical  question.  "Can  anything  good 
coma  out  of  Nazareth?"  Is  asked,  and  the 
answer  is,  "Come  and  see!"  It  Is  with  such 
s  spirit  thst  bankers  should  study  the  hear- 
ings of  the  Patman  Subcommittee  on  Gen- 
eral Credit  Control  and  Debt  Management 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  to  gage  their  probable  consequences 
to  banking  and  business. 

The  Importance  of  these  hearings  can 
hardly  be  overemphasized.    Their  Importance 

and  basic  scope  la  Indicated  by  the  title  of 
the  two  volumes  giving  the  replies  and  ex- 
cerpts from  the  replies  to  the  questionnaires 
sent  out  last  October:  Monetary  Policy  and 
the  Manai;ement  of  the  Public  Debt— Their 
Role  In  Achieving  Price  Stability  and  High 
Level  Employment.  The  1.302  pages  of 
formal    testimony    contained    in    these    two 

Tolumes  might  well  be  made  required  read- 
ing for  all  bankers  and  advanced  banking 
students. 

THX    COMMrrTEX 

To  say  that  the  results,  so  far.  at  least, 
have  been  a  pleasant  surprl*  to  those  in 
banking  Is  Indeed  an  understatement.  The 
same  ground  had  been  covered  3  years  earlier 
by  Senator  DotroLAS  and  his  subcommittee. 
Dr.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  the  economist  to  the 
present  subcommittee,  who  largely  deter- 
mined the  witnesses  and  character  of  the 
bearing,  had  been  identified  with  the  Treas- 


ury. And  most  disquieting  of  all.  the  chalr- 
L.An.  Representative  Wright  Patmam.  had, 
through  long  years  of  earnest  effort,  achieved 
a  reputation,  second  to  none,  as  an  infla- 
tionist. In  fact,  his  reputation  as  an  In- 
flationist was  so  well  established  that  many 
could  think  of  him  only  in  the  terms  which 
Emerson  once  used  when  he  said  of  another, 
"What  you  are  •  •  •  thunders  so  that 
I  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 

Despite  the  fears,  the  conduct  of  the  chair- 
man has  been,  in  the  wo.ds  of  observers,  im- 
peccable. He  has  not  tried  to  force  his 
opinions  on  the  subcommittee  but  has  been 
willing  to  let  the  witnesses  be  heard. 
Whether  this  is  because  he  has  been  sub- 
dued by  the  unanimity  of  the  public  oppo- 
sition to  chaining  tbe  Federal  Reserve  to  the 
Treasury  chariot,  or  is  from  some  other  rea- 
son, the  fact  Is  that  a  hearing  and  not  an 
Investigation  is  being  conducted.  Dr.  Mur- 
phy and  the  staff,  likewise,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated. They  have  done  a  searching, 
comprehensive,  competent,  and  fair  Job. 
Senator  Dooglas  and  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  have  special  com- 
petence and  experience  in  the  field  of  bank- 
ing and  credit  may  be  expected  to  make  the 
most  of  the  wealth  of  material  presented. 

I  Prom  Banking  (the  official  Journal  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association)  of  May  1952] 

Washington 

(A  monthly  column  reviewing  Washington 

developments  of  Interest  to  bankers) 

(By  Lawrence  Stafford) 

Whether  or  not  the  Patman  Committee 
proposes  to  change  any  of  the  rules  of  debt 
and  credit  management,  this  capital  gen- 
erally appraises  the  operation  of  that  com- 
mittee as  constructively  useful. 

Sometime  this  month  the  Patman  group 
win  attempt  to  draft  a  report  and  possible 
recommendations  for  the  congressional  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Economic  Report,  of  which 
It  is  a  subcommittee. 

Supplementing  the  similar  background 
covered  some  time  ago  by  the  Douglas  Com- 
mittee, the  Patman  Committee  has  Illumi- 
nated the  current  monetary  picture  with  a 
wealth  of  authoritative  background.  That 
background  has  Included  both  facts  and 
opinions.  The  opinions  have  been  those  of 
the  outstanding  governmental  and  financial 
leaders  of  the  land. 

THIS    UfQUIXT    WELL    PLANNKD 

What  Is  said  to  make  this  committee's  In- 
quiry especially  valuable  is  its  technique  of 
operation,  devised  by  Dr.  Henry  C.  Murphy, 
chief  of  staff,  and  Representative  Patman. 
They  designed  questionnaires  especially 
adapted  to  bring  out  the  viewpoints  of 
various  persons  and  occupations — Federal 
debt  managers.  Federal  monetary  managers, 
bank  supervisors,  bankers.  Insurance  men, 
Oovernment  bond  dealers,  and  so  on. 

The  questions  were  pointed — almost  to 
the  stage  of  embarrassment.  Yet  the  per- 
sons questioned  were  given  considerable  time 
to  order  their  thinking  on  these  controversial 
Issues.  This  remarkable  technique  appeared 
to  be  adapted  to  the  complex  subject  mat- 
ter. In  the  more  usual  case,  persons  called 
Into  public  hearings  even  on  an  Inquiry 
mission  of  the  sort  the  Patman  Committee 
undertook,  must  almost  improvise  their  an- 
Bwers  on  the  spot. 

So  the  public  hearings  were  taken  after 
the  written  answers  were  filed,  and  benos 
on  further,  more  mature  reflection. 

BASIC   HAascoirr  rotrm  to  exist 

Fundamentally,  the  oral  hearings  made  no 
basic,  or  even  important  nKxllflcatlon  from 
the  underlying  situation  as  reported  on  the 
written  questionnaire,  detailed  In  the  April 
Issue  of  Banking.  That  basic  situation  to 
that  there  exists,  after  tbe  ordeal  of  trial 
by    experience    and    questionnaire,    a    ImsIc 


harmony  among  monetary  managers,  and  la 
particular  between  the  Treasury  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board. 

The  Board's  return  to  orthodox  thinking 
and  toward  reliance  on  such  orthodox  mone- 
tary niechanlsms  as  open-market  operations 
and  the  discount  rate  was  further  con- 
firmed. So  was  the  Board's  abandonment 
of  its  predilection  for  the  pegged  market 
days,  to  embrace  new,  novel,  and  untried 
monetary  mechanisms. 

During  the  hearings  the  only  Important 
difference  between  the  Reserve  Board  and 
the  Treasury  was  whether  there  should  be 
established  a  domestic  advisory  council  of 
leading  offlcluls  on  monetary  matters,  some- 
what similar  to  the  National  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  International  monetary  matters. 

Secretary  Snyder  definitely  thought  this 
would  be  helpful  in  effecting  a  greater  co- 
ordination among  all  Federal  officials  on 
credit  and  monetary  control.  The  Board 
was  fearful  of  It,  particularly  that  the  Re- 
serve might  be  overweighted  In  such  a 
council. 

coMMrrrii  work  was  edtjcational   prociu 

As  Senator  Ralph  E,  Flandexs.  Republican 
of  Vermont,  said,  the  committee's  operations 
gave  everybody  an  education,  not  merely  the 
professionals  In  money  management  and 
debt  operations,  but  the  general  public  as 
well. 

"The  chief  value  of  the  Inquiry  has  been 
to  remove  the  veils  of  mystery  and  miscon- 
ception that  have  obscured  the  real  nature 
and  purpose  of  the  Federal  Reserve  from 
public  understanding."  he  said. 

Thus,  the  committee  adduced  ample  tes- 
timony to  point  up  the  limitations  of  mone- 
tary policy  as  an  instrument  for  achieving 
wonders  In  controlling  inflation  or  deflation. 

HANDLING    PtTBLIC    DEBT    AN    AKT 

Witnesses,  such  as  A.  Lee  M,  Wigglni, 
former  president  of  the  ABA.  and  former 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  mads  it 
clear  that  the  business  of  handling  the  pub- 
lic debt  and  operating  monetary  controls 
was  something  beyond  a  tight  mecbaniatio 
concept  and  something  of  an  art,  even  If 
Mr.  Wiggins  did  not  quite  express  It  that  way. 

O'.her  witnesses  freely  criticised  the  Oov- 
ernment, ond  accused  the  administration  of 
devising  numerous  programs  which  made  for 
Inflation,  regardless  of  whst  steps  were  taken 
ostensibly  to  control  inflation. 

For  this  liberality,  freedom,  and  diversity 
of  testimony.  Chairman  Patman  Is  freely 
given  large  credit.  Mr.  Patmam  is  said  to 
have  refused  no  single  witness  a  chance  to 
testify.  Although  he  had  given  the  Im- 
pression of  hostility  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
prior  to  the  course  of  hearings,  the  Repre- 
sentative's conduct  impressed  observers  as 
something  between  that  of  a  fair  Judge  who 
wanted  to  hear  everyone  completely  out,  and 
an  earnest  student  anxious  to  learn  every 
side  of  each  controversial  issue. 

PATMAN   MODinZS   VOWS 

"I  am  highly  pleased  with  the  job  which 
was  done  by  tbe  Federal  Reserve  and  the 
Treasury  at  these  hearings,"  said  Mr.  Pat- 
man. 

"What  pleased  me  was  that  these  oAdal 
witnesses  supported  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  as  national  policy  proclaimed  by  Con- 
gress, an  act  of  which  I  was  the  author  in 
the  House. 

"This  act  sets  f<Mlh  a  good  policy,  although 
ni  admit  It  could  be  strenghened.  1  think 
perhaps  It  gives  too  much  emphasis  upon 
the  Inflationary  side  of  Government  action. 
uni  does  not  emphadze  suSciectJy  tbe 
necessity  at  times  of  deflationary  action  asd 
tbe  further  need  for  protecting  a  sound 
doUar." 

Mr.  Patman  far  a  l-mr  tlmf  i.ail  ts''-i:wd 
baring  liie  Federal  I?.Kwr-Tf  ati-Lf.  iz  jr-hc-nJ 
stages,  abaorb  a-brr^-:  l.t_-  oh*  P-eanteB  6eM 
■o  as  to  save  ti»  jta^'ntexu    ai  Hiimnmau.     '3 
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rtni  tblnS  this  ecruld  be  don«»,  and  save  the 
payment  of  $8,000,000,000  annually  of  Inter- 
est, but  I  am  not  going  to  advocate  It.  I 
am  not  going  to  advocate  It  at  the  present 
time  because  I  am  frankly  afraid  to  trust 
Congress.  The  Congress  is  Inclined  to  take 
the  easy  way." 

The  Texas  Representative  noted  that,  when 
Congress  refuses  to  raise  taxes  and  provid© 
for  tough  price  control.  It  Is  not  a  time  to 
leaaen  the  burden  oX  the  Federal  debt. 

WOLCOTT    OOMMINTS 

Tor  the  flrst  time  there  h»s  been  out- 
lined tn  one  place,  for  the  benefit  of  tboee 
who  care  to  read  about  It.  the  whole  panoply 
of  mores  which  the  Roosevelt  and  Truiaan 
administrations  have  sponsored  over  nearly 
two  decMtes  to  promote — to  oonsclously  pro- 
mote— InfUUon  in  the  United  States."  said 
Repreeentatlve  Jesss  p.  Woixxjtt,  RepubU- 
can,  Michigan,  another  menber  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

"One  of  the  benefits  of  the  Patman  com- 
mittee hearings  is  that  some  highly  cre<libie 
teattmony  has  at  last  been  brought  to  bear 
on  this  point.  I  thlnJc  that  the  committee's 
inquiry  has  been  useful  on  that  score  In 
showing  that  the  administration  has  been 
more  concerned  with  deflecting  from  Itself 
and  pi4ytnc  up>on  this  or  that  element  of 
the  economy,  the  bankers  or  others,  blame 
for  the  inflation  it  has  caused.  This  has 
been  the  administration's  true  aim,  rather 
than  one  of  dealing  effectively  with  Infla- 
'ion." 

(PttMn  the  Burroughs  Clearing  House  (Bouse 
organ  of  tMe  Burroughs  Acl<ling  Machine 
Co.)  Of  April  19521 

A  VnuTABL«  "BarraWNicA  or  Bakkihc" — th« 

Patman  Hea&incs — Thiy  Lay  thx  Geound- 
work  jx)r  a  conghessional  review  of  the 
Entiei  Bodt  or  F^tnancial  and  Mokitart 
Legislation 

(By  John  H.  Donoghue) 

When  the  Hatflelds  and  the  McCoys  put 
away  thetr  mu&kets  and  striick  up  au  agree- 
ment to  live  together  in  peace,  it  was  natural 
for  folks  to  wonder  why  they  ever  took  to 
leudln'  in  the  flrst  place. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  8tates  reacted 
with  similar  cui^oslty  when  the  Treasury  Oe- 
pcutment  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
jointly  announced,  on  March  4.  1961,  that 
they  had  reached  an  accord,  bringmg  to  an 
end  the  dispute  that  lay  between^  them. 
Why  was  an  accord  necessary?  The  qu«6- 
tlon  has  weighed  heavily  on  the  minds  ot 
the  key  legiaiatora  who  are  responsible  for 
writing  the  laws  of  hanking  and  flnanoe. 
Both  the  Treasury  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  are  creatures  of  Congress;  both  op- 
erate under  its  laws.  If  these  two  great 
institutions  are  found  working  at  cross  pur- 
po*M  and  publicly  disputing  about  it,  does 
cot  the  fault  lie  with  the  Congress  itself  for 
Writing  one  law  for  the  Treasury  and  a  con- 
trary one  for  the  Federal  Reserve? 

The  product  of  these  questions  was  the 
Investigation  conducted  in  March  1932,  a 
year  after  the  accord,  by  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic  Re- 
port. Beginning  on  March  10  and  conUnu- 
Ing  daily  tiiroughout  the  remainder  of  the 
sctontn.  the  hearings  became  popularly 
known  as  the  Patman  hearings  since  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  flve-man  bipartisan 
panel  of  Senators  and  Representatives  wm 
held  by  Congreasman  Wright  Patman.  Demo- 
crat, of  Texas.  This  title  has  helped  to  dla- 
tingulah  the  present  set  of  hearings  fr«a 
those  crnducted  by  the  same  subcommit- 
tee In  1951.  during  the  chairmanship  of  Sen- 
ator Paul  H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  IlMnols. 
TTie  Patman  heartnss  were  by  no  means 
confined  to  a  rehash  of  the  Dcuglas  com- 
mittee's outptit.  In  fact,  t'ne  real  Importance 
of  the  investigation  is  the  groundwork  which 


it  has  laid  for  a  painstaking  review  oT  tiM 
entire  body  of  fiscal  and  monetary  legislation 
by  Congress. 

The  immensity  of  the  task  un<tertaken  by 
Mr.  Patman  and  his  oolle«g\ies  altnost  eiudes 
comprebenslon .  And  the  value  of  the  rec- 
ord now  compiled  is  Ukely  to  increase  with 
the  passage  of  years,  for  ft  servea  as  a  back- 
ground pattern  at  the  Nation's  foretnort  eco- 
nomic opinion,  into  ^^bich  future  monetary 
proposals  and  actions  should  be  made  to  fit. 
It  will  be  hard  for  anybody  to  offer  a  theory 
or  scheme  affecting  public  drtit  nr  private 
credit  without  flndlns  the  arguments  for  and 
against  It  alreatfy  set  forth  in  tiie  Fatman 
record. 

Therein  Ilea  tiw  true  valtie  of  the  Patman 
reeearrh.  It  did  not  settle  the  variance  at 
attitudes  between  the  Treasury  and  the  fed- 
eral Reserve,  and  nobody  really  expected  that. 
But  the  investigation  did  assemble  a  very 
great  number  of  competent  Judgments  on 
tlie  relative  Importance  of  various  factors 
that  affect  the  economtc  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  also  a  lari^  varirty  of  infonned 
guesses  as  to  what  will  be  the  outcotoe  when 
this  or  that  policy  la  adopted  tn  the  face  of 
several  hypothetical  situations  that  may 
arise  in  the  Nation's  eoanomy. 

Appropriately,  the  first  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  were  the  two 
principal  fiscal  and  monetary  ofiicials  of  the 
United  States.  John  W  Snyder,  S3cretary 
of  the  Treasury,  and  William  McChesney 
Martin.  .Jr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Oov- 
ernors  of  the  Federai  Heser\-e  System,  were 
the  key  maoa^eis  whose  policies  were  under 
scrutiny — one  managing  debt,  the  other 
credit.  The  importance  attached  to  the  tes- 
timony of  these  two  key  witnesses  Is  obvious 
from  a  glance  at  the  two-volume  compen- 
dium of  questionnaire  replies  Issned  by  the 
committee  shortly  before  the  hearing?  be^ran. 
Volume  No.  1  of  600  pages  is  demoted  to  the 
views  expressed  by  these  two  men  Volume 
No.  2,  also  000  pagee,  is  given  over  to  the 
other  1,000  persons.  Including  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  presidents  and  the  President's 
Ootmcll  of  Kconowiic  Advisers,  to  whom  the 
committee  addressed  optn  ion-seeking  ques- 
tionnaires. 

The  major  message  of  the  hearings,  there- 
fore, was  expressed  on  March  10  and  11  when 
Secretary  Snyder  and  Reserve  Chairman 
Martin  occupied  the  witness  chair  tn  the 
ornate,  maiible-llned  Senate  caucus  room. 
Beth  of  these  sessions  lasted  full  days  and 
they  set  the  pitch  for  the  remaining  3  weeks 
of  hearings. 

Confrontuig  Secretary  Snyder  and  Board 
Chairman  Martin  was  a  panel  of  five  seasoned 
interrogators.  Ttie  one  they  kept  their  eyes 
on.  however,  was  Sulxiommittee  Chairman 
Patman,  a  debater  of  great  &kill.  It  was  Mr. 
Patman  who  vocally  declined  to  join  the 
chorus  of  congratulations  when  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federai  Reserve  announced  the 
burial  of  the  liatchet. 

Four  o^  the  members  were  repeaters  from 
the  former  Douglas  subconxmittee:  Mr.  Pat- 
MAM.  Senator  Douclas,  Senator  Ralph  E. 
PLAMDCas,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  and  Rep- 
resentative Jksse  P.  WtiLcoTx.  Republican,  of 
Michigan.  The  fifth  subcominittee  member 
was  Representative  RiCKAao  BouLUfG.  Demo- 
crat. Of  Missouri,  taking  the  place  of  the 
deceased  Representative  Frank  Buchanan. 

Sharing  the  spotlight  with  Chairman  Pat- 
M.\N  was  Senator  Douglas.  He  came  to  the 
hearings  not  to  learn  but  to  teach,  and  tn 
this  respect  be  diCered  markedly  froai  Chair- 
man Patmaw.  Mr.  Douglas  is  a  confirmed 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  traditioxuii  mone- 
tary measin-ea  In  controlling  the  cyclical 
movements  of  th?  economy. 

Before  the  hearings  began  the  Illinois 
Senator  had  it  all  worked  out  that  the 
reason  for  the  price  inflation  following  the 
Korean  outbreak  was  the  timidity  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee. 
His  doggedly  held  position  is  that  the  Fed- 


eral nesej^e  ooold  and  shonid  have  refosed 
to  purchase  the  >S.SOO,0OOjaDO  of  Oov-m- 
ment  securities  that  it  actually  acquired 
during  the  •  ntonths  t>etw«en  the  Korean 
outbreak  aod  the  Ma-cti  4.  1S51.  m^trfaaetit 
With  the  Trea.^ary.  To  be  sure.  Mr.  Uocoum 
has  not  flatty  declared  that  a  cut-off  of 
F^tderal  Beserve  purctiaaaa  would  have  fore- 
sGalled  ttke  dama^  done  «o  the  value  of  the 
United  St.^tcs  doMar  durtzis  thrr  montba. 
But  he  does  stand  Qrmiy  on  the  gruui.d  that 
the  Federal  Renerve,  by  contlrttrtTig  its  secu- 
rity buying  to  the  tune  of  (S.SOO  000.000. 
must  accept  a  goodlv  share  of  the  reapr>Bst- 
bUlty  for  permitting  the  1:  flatlrm  fj  take 
place,  for  It  was  tfcis  •3.500.000  000  of  Fed- 
eral Reserve  credit  that  turned  up  tn  the 
jump  froon  lte.003.000  000  to  ilSjOM .000.000 
ot  measber  bank  reserves  during  the  same 
period.  It  was  a  .short  leap  fcr  tl>e  liilnois 
Senator  from  this  «3.000000.0M  Increnac  ot 
bank  reserves  to  the  tlO/)OQJX)0.000  li;cre«9e 
of  bank  loans.  Thus,  brtefiy.  runs  ths 
Douglas  theory  of  what  happened  tn  the 
Ir.f.atlonary    months    folloa-ing    Korea. 

Senator  IXxtclas  spared  no  eSort  to  make 
Secretary  Snyder  and  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
mau  Martin  becrjme  converts  to  his  theory 
on  post-Knrean  Innatlon.  At  one  time, 
when  S-^eretary  Snyde.-  was  on  the  witneaa 
stand,  the  nilncts  Senator  be^an  dumping 
glassful  aftpr  e;.<vs.sIu1  cif  water  into  a  tufnt>icr 
before  htm.  sboiitlng  for  more  water  and 
generally  Inwndatlng  tbe  beartns  room,  to 
lUurtrate  tho  prvpomitkMi  tiiat  an  increase 
of  moo«y  and  credit  supply  Is  disastrous. 

Secretary  Snyder  refused  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  ever  inst«t«d  Hint  the  Ffderal 
Reserve  Fupport  the  market  for  Oovemment 
serurltles.  Even  iindrr  tho  most  persistent 
questioning  he  woxiid  go  no  ftu-thrr  than 
to  acknowledge  that  a  stable  market  is 
dealraMe  for  Oovemment  financing.  Aa  for 
conflicts  of  objectives  with  the  Federai  Re- 
serve, he  insisted  that  these  oouid  be  worked 
out   by   cxjperation. 

Mr  Snyder  added  one  proposal  to  his  teatl- 
roony,  possibly  for  tbe  purpose  of  giving 
the  suboamtntttee  sooaeOUof;  to  ciiew  on.  in 
a  stiggeeted  money  and  credit  advisory  board 
which  would  assist  the  heads  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Federal  Reserve  tn  their  eflorts 
to  cooperate.  He  wa«!  careful  to  specify  that 
the  advisory  hoard  would  have  ixo  power  but 
to  advise. 

Chairman  Martin  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
warmly  defended  the  March  1951  accord.  He 
had  a  personal  feeling  In  tbe  niatter  for  he 
was  the  Assistant  aecretary  of  the  Treasury 
who  spent  weeks  of  dsy-and-nlpht  toll  In 
tlie  negotiatlonB  that  led  up  to  the  agree- 
ment. 

Tt  became  apparent  during  the  Martin 
tenimony  that  some  fairly  sharp  exchnnges 
of  opinions  took  place  between  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  a  number  of  the  Nation's 
leading  bankers,  prior  to  March  IB5I.  Sena- 
tor Douglas  called  upon  Reserve  ChBlnr.en 
Martin  to  produce  a  number  of  letters  from 
bankers  and  others,  iirglng  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  Increase  interest  rates  long 
before  it  was  actually  done.  When  Mr.  Mar- 
tta  protested,  the  fire  subcooamittee  mem- 
bers agreed  tc  look  over  the  letters  in  privats. 

The  Importance  cf  the  baniters'  letters  is 
that  they  support  the  Douglas  estimatian 
of  the  ellecUveness  of  moi^tary  restraint  aa 
the  tradlUonai  and  legally  Intended  method 
of  regulating  the  relatiim  of  in</ney  supply 
to  demand.  He  needed  this  support  beoause 
he  was  not  getting  very  much  from  the  two 
top  wltnoases.  Snyder  and  klartln.  It  was 
obvious  that  a  majority  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board,  during  the  months  Imniediately 
after  Korea,  did  not  agree  with  the  bankers 
and  economists  who  Insisted  that  interest 
rates  be  moved  upward — and  promptly. 

Thus  It  was  the  theory  of  monetary  oo»» 
trols  that  was  on  trial.  As  witness  after 
witness  came  to  the  stand,  additional  new 
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attitudes  and  appraisals  came  to  light.  But 
there  was  full  agreement  on  one  thing — that 
Senator  Douglas  had  accurately  pinpointed 
the  issue  by  asserting,  and  Inviting  denials, 
ttiat  inflation  would  have  t>e«n  materially 
lessened  if  the  Treasury -Federal  Reserve  ac- 
cord had  taken  place  many  months  earlier. 


[FYom  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chroni- 
cle of  April  10,  1962] 

Washington  and  Yoo 

Wasninotow,  D  C — Now  that  the  Patman 
ootnn>ltt«e  has  concluded  its  hearings  about 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  Treasury 
financing,  there  is  a  unanimous  agreement 
that  Representative  Wkiost  Patman,  Demo- 
crat, Texas,  was  the  greatest  surprise  of  the 
entire  hearing. 

Mr  Patman  had  long  advocated  a  shifting 
of  about  half  the  Treasury  debt  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  save  interest,  and  he  was 
an  advocate  nf  subordinating  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  the  national  administration. 

The  Congressman  la  unlikely  to  renew  these 
recommendations,  and  his  long  study  par- 
ttettlarly  is  not  expected  to  result  in  even  a 
pw^osal  to  directly  sutxirdinate  the  Federal 
Reserve  to  the  Treasury  or  the  adnUnistra- 
tlon.  He  may  propose  some  ideae  about 
greater  supervision  and  liaison  which  will 
Im  unpalatable  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  but 
he  is  expected  to  stop  short  considerably  of 
submerging  the  Independence  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  making  monetary   policy. 

Actually,  Representative  Patman  gave  the 
clear  Impres&ion  of  having  definitely  learned 
something  by  the  bearings,  and  of  having 
profited  by  what  he  learned  In  modifyiiig  his 
vlea's.  Mr.  Patman  has  become  a  more  mel- 
low man. 

What  has  pleased  witnesses  before  the 
Patman  hearings,  however,  has  been  the  lib- 
erality with  which  he  listened  to  views  con- 
trary to  those  he  was  alleged  to  hold.  The 
chairman  of  this  special  committee  took 
pallia  to  let  any  and  all  advocates  of  all 
points  of  view  have  their  full  say.  and  he 
did  not  decline  a  hearing  to  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  asked  to  appear.  Far  from  tiirn- 
Ing  the  hearing  Into  a  drumhead  cotirt  for 
"funny  money,"  RenM-esentatlve  Patman  ap- 
peared to  most  witnesses  as  a  rather  mature, 
subdued,  and  considerate  Judge  who  wanted 
to  hear  all  parties  oirt. 

RrPORTINC    ON   GOVXaNMCNTS 

(A  weekly  news  service  on  United  States 
Oovemment  securities) 

Nrw  Yoajt  Crrr, 
February   23,   1952. 

Dxab  8W:  The  Patman  sutxximmlttee's 
public  hearings  on  debt  management  and 
Cscal  policies — past,  present,  and  future — 
will  open  March  10.  Top  Oovemment  and 
Federal  Reserve  ofBclala.  leading  bankers, 
economists,  life  Insurance  company  execu- 
tives, etc..  are  slated  to  testify,  to  answer 
the  most  searching  questions  on  credit  policy 
and  Reserve-Treasury  relationships  p  bllcly. 
The  hearings  are  scheduled  to  last  about  S 
weeks.  The  program  calls  for  a  report  by 
the  sulxiommittee  to  tbe  full  Joint  Conunlt- 
tee  on  the  Economic  Report  by  May.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Murphy,  economist 
to  the  Patman  subcommittee,  "This  will  be 
the  biggest  Inquiry  into  our  monetary  sys- 
tem since  1911 — the  Inquiry  41  years  ago 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
s'rve  System."  In  the  words  of  another 
Washington  offlelnl  who  has  been  Intimately 
connected  with  the  8ul)eommlttee'8  prepara- 
tions. "This  will  be  quite  a  show  and  In  Its 
mor*  serious  i  nd  fundamental  way,  will  rival 
any  of  the  congi-esslonal  probes  we've  seen 
in  the  last  couple  of  years."  And  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  focus  attention  on  the 
debates  and  Issues  involved,  to  alert  the  pub- 
lic to  the  probe  s  importance. 

On  October  12,  the  subcommittee  sent  its 
questions  on  general  credit  control  and  debt 


management  to  about  1,100  sources.  For 
weeks,  a  staff  has  been  processing  the  answers 
and  within  a  few  days  a  oompeiMllum  will 
be  published — including  the  answers  from 
Federal  Government  and  Reeerve  officials  in 
fu^i  and  summaries  and  extracts  of  the 
others. 

The  book  will  run  about  1,500  pages.  The 
Reserve's  answers  alone  are  sufllcient  to  fill 
a>^  ordinary -aiaed  book. 

This  La  Itself  is  a  monumental  i^ece  of 
woik.  One  ol&cial  who  has  studied  the  an- 
swers goes  so  far  aa  to  state,  "After  this  book 
is  available,  every  textbook  on  debt  manage- 
ment and  fiscal  policy  will  need  rewriting 
for  this  is  history  as  It  Is  being  made." 

Tou  who  are  reading  this  bulletin  are  the 
men  to  whom  this  inquiry  is  addressed.  You 
are  the  participants  in  Uils  financial  drama; 
you  are  the  audience,  too.  A  large  number 
of  you  received  and  answered  the  subcom- 
mittee's questlotxnaire.  And  while  few  of 
you  prol^bly  will  read  the  l.&OO-page  com- 
pendium and  few  of  you  will  be  able  to  at- 
tend the  public  hearings,  you  are  and  will  be 
vitally  Involved  In  what  Is  going  and  will 
go  on. 

Thus,  this  letter  is  written  as  a  preliminary 
report  to  give  ycu  the  background  and  to 
outline  the  Issues  before  the  public  hearings 
start.  There  has  been  some  attempt  to  mini- 
mize the  significance  of  the  subcommittee 
because  of  the  likelihood  that  no  legislation 
will  result  from  its  hearings.  This  is  akin 
to  missing  the  forest  because  of  the  trees. 
We  repeat  again  thr  opening  lines  of  our 
letter  of  September  1.  1951:  "The  power- 
policy  conflict  that  raged  between  our  Treas- 
yxTf  and  Central  Bank  during  the  first  half 
of  this  year  has  a  counterpart  In  virtually 
every  country  of  the  western  world.  Few 
Investors  realize  that  they  have  been — and 
still  are — In  the  middle  of  one  of  the  great 
fiscal  detwtes  of  the  century.  Nevertheless. 
this  is  a  hard,  sharp  fact.  Tbe  final  word 
on  the  Treasury-Central  Bank  controversy 
in  our  country  baa  not  been  written." 

Those  words  hold  today  as  they  held  then. 
Within  this  framework  of  reference,  we  sub- 
mit In  this  letter  (a)  quick  facts  about  the 
subcommittee  and  the  questlonnclre  to  help 
you  avoid  confusion;  (b)  an  analjrsis  of  the 
two  great  questions  Involved;  (c)  a  preview 
of  the  debate  expected  between  supporters 
of  the  Reserve  and  supporters  of  the  Treas- 
urj;    Id)  observations  and  forecasts. 

QUICK    FACTS    ABOtJT   THK   SUSCOMMTITES 

I'hla  is  the  necond  full-dress  Inquiry  into 
fiscal  and  debt  nisnagement  policlM  and 
problems  in  less  than  S  years.  The  flrst  In- 
quiry was  managed  by  a  subcommittee  head- 
ed by  Senator  PAtn,  H.  Douglas,  of  Illinois, 
and  resulted  in  the  now-famous  call  by 
E>ouoLAs  for  a  reaffirmation  of  the  Reserve's 
Independence  regardless  of  tbe  dislocations 
that  would  follow.  There  is  no  question  that 
the  Douglas  subcammlttee's  report  played  an 
important  part  in  influencing  Reserve  psy- 
chology in  late  1950  and  early  1951. 

Nov  this  inquiry  takes  place  after  the  un- 
pegging. An  entirely  different  atmosphere 
exists.  This  Is  a  period  of  remobillzation. 
This  is  the  start  of  a  ptiase  of  deficit  financ- 
ing. In  1949.  those  testifying  In  favor  of  an 
unpegged  market  could  only  guess  what 
might  happen.  Now  they  have  a  record  to 
which  to  point. 

This  subcommittee  consists  of:  Repre- 
^n'^ative  Wsiort  Patman.  Democrat,  of 
Texas,  as  chairman;  and  Senator  Douglas,  of 
UllnoU;  Senator  FLainms.  of  Vermont:  Rep- 
resentative BoixxNG.  of  Missouri;  Representa- 
tive WoixoTT,  of  Michigan. 

Because  of  the  make-up  of  the  committee, 
both  a  majority  and  a  minority  report  may 
result.  It's  Improbable  that  Douglas  and 
Patman  could  compromise  their  own  view- 
points to  the  extent  permitting  a  report 
Which  both  could  sign  with  sstlsfaetlon. 

As  Important  to  yott  as  the  hearings  will 
b«  the  I^OO-pa^e  compandlum  of  aoswers  to 


the  Patman  questionnaire.  Printed  In  full 
will  be  the  answers  of  the  Treasury  Secre- 
tary, the  Beserve  Board  Chairman,  the  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers,  and  other  Oovem- 
ment officials.  There  vrlil  be  sumimarles  and 
extracts  of  the  rest.  The  Douglss  subcom- 
mittee had  nothing  as  complete  as  this  with 
v^lch  to  work.  We've  never  had  anything 
like  it  either. 

TRX    TWO    GXKAT   ISStTBB    AT   STAKK 

There  has  been  much  emphasis  la  news- 
paper and  magazine  editorials  In  recent 
montiis  on  Patman's  bias  for  the  Treasury, 
his  supposed  hate  for  the  Federal  Reserve, 
his  oft-expressed  Inclination  toward  cheap 
and  ample  money.  There  also  has  been  con- 
siderable sniping  at  his  choice  of  Murphy  as 
ecv>nomist.  for  Murphy  was  a  top  economist 
for  the  Treasury  through  the  war  years  and 
the  angle  mentioned  is  that  Murphy's  sym- 
pathies would  Incline  toward  the  "Treasury. 

This  is  awfully  superflcial  stuff,  though. 
Neither  Patman  nor  Murphy  could — even  If 
they  would — stop  those  testifying  from  stat- 
ing their  beliefs  and  high-lighting  the  con- 
flicts and  lssu'3  at  stake.  Digging  beneath 
th«  superflclalitlcs.  here  are  the  two  great 
questions  which  vrtll  be  brought  out  at  the 
hearings  and  which  are  of  such  deep  concern 
to  you: 

(1)  How  shall  monetary  policy  In  this 
country  be  formulated?  There  are  various 
factions — such  as  the  Trearury,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  the  President's  Economic 
CotincU.  groups  of  private  bankers  and  In- 
surance company  executives,  and  the  In- 
clinations of  each  often  differ,  often  are  in 
obvious  conflict. 

Who,  then,  shall  be  dominant?  Why? 
What  shall  be  the  relatlonshin  among  them, 
how  shall  It  be  defined,  how  shall  It  be 
maintained,  and  in  times  of  conflict  particu- 
larly, where  shall  the  ultimate  control  lie? 

This  trtdy  is  basic.  And  for  many  of  you, 
the  question  Itself  Is  relatively  new.  There 
was  a  long  p>erlod,  for  Instance,  during  which 
private  bankers  pretty  much  called  the  tune 
<"Wall  Street  settled  it").  There  was  a 
period  during  which  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank  seemed  more  powerful  than  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  In  Washington.  There 
was  a  is'olonged  era  during  which  the  Treas- 
ury was  completely  dominant  (you  lived 
through  this  one).  TTiere  was  the  period 
dtirlng  which  insurance  companies  were  liq- 
uidating inellglbles  on  so  gigantic  a  scale 
that  one  might  even  tag  that  the  phase  of 
insurance -company  cont,«jl.  Now  there's  a 
so-called  accord,  and  the  question  is  sur- 
rounded by  obscurities.    Who?    How?    Why? 

If  by  chance  you  consider  this  theoretical, 
Just  ponder  for  an  Instant  the  practical 
applications.  Were  the  Treasury  In  control 
today,  a>4  percent  would  be  the  long-term 
rate,  par  would  be  the  bottom  price,  4  per- 
cent VA  mortgages  hardly  would  be  going 
bwgging,  your  entire  investment  policy  would 
be  different.  If  the  conflict  between  the  two 
fiscal  giants  flares  up  again — and  It  very  well 
may — your  portfolio  policy  would  be  directly 
Involved. 

It  would  be  a  near  miracle  If  the  Patman 
subcommittee's   hearings   were   to   result   in 

any  real  settlement  of  this  problem.  But 
they  surely  will  highlight  the  Lssus  and  by 
so  doing,  ^ve  us  needed  guldencs. 

(2)  And  second,  what  shall  tie  the  policy 
now?  Neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  Reserve, 
permitting  pri'^es  to  fluctuate  In  a  wide 
range,  and  the  market  to  decide  the  trend 
of  Interest  rates?  Greater  recognition  of  the 
Treasxiry's  financing-refunding  problems  and 
a  modification  of  the  Reserve's  program? 
Should  the  Treasury  go  out  and  compete 
for  long-term  funds,  regardless  of  cost? 
Should  it  continue  emphasizing  short-term 
financing  despite  the  dangers? 

As  participants  In  the  market,  you  un- 
derstandably might  be  more  Interested  ia 
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the  answers  to  this  question.  Throughout 
World  War  II,  your  problem  as  far  as  the 
Government  market  was  concerned,  was  of 
kindergarten  proportions:  rates  were  set, 
huge  bank  flnanclng  was  the  rule,  you  sim- 
ply played  the  pattern  of  rates.  Now  you're 
playing  In  the  post-graduate  league,  and 
you  realize  that  whatever  answers  are  made 
to  the  second  question  will  affect  your  ac- 
tions in  every  other  high  grade  market,  and 
your  Income-proflta  position  down  the  line. 

THE    DEBATX    BETWEZN    THI    TREASTTRY    AND 
HESCRVZ 

We  have  been  amazed  when  we  have  heard 
presumably  informed  Investors  speak  of  the 
March  1951  accord  as  settling  the  power- 
policy  conflict  between  the  two  fiscal  agen- 
cies. The  accord  decided  very  little:  It  met 
the  short-term  but  not  the  long-term  Is- 
sues; in  military  parlance,  it  waa  an  armed 
truce,  not  a  peace.  At  the  very  top  level, 
Secretary  Snyder  and  Reserve  Board  Chair- 
man Martin  are  friendly  but  Snyder,  as 
we  have  reported  to  you.  is  not  convinced 
that  what  was  done  was  right  and  Is  not 
resigned  to  the  changes.  At  the  lower  tech- 
nical and  staff  levels,  the  experts  are  In 
frequent  consultation  and  thus,  there  Is 
better  understanding  of  the  problems  on 
each  side  but  understanding  is  far  from 
a  synonym  for  agreement. 

The  answers  of  the  Reserve  to  the  Patman 
questions  will  be  an  exhaustive  argument 
for  an  Independent  Federal  Reserve  System 
able  to  pursue  alternative  programs  of  re- 
straint, neutrality  and  ease  as  economic  con- 
ditions dictate.  And  the  Reserve  will  urge 
understanding  of  the  fact  that  such  pro- 
grams must  affect  Interest  rates  for  the 
Government  cs  well  as  for  private  lenders 
and  when  the  Treasury  borrows.  It  must 
compete  for  and  hold  Its  place  In  the  mar- 
ket. 

The  answers  of  the  Treasury  to  the  Patman 
questions  will  be  an  exhaustive  argument 
for  a  system  under  which  the  Reserve  co- 
operates with  the  Treasury  to  maintain  con- 
fidence In  the  Government  market  and  in 
Government  credit.  Anu  the  Treasury  will 
urge  understanding  of  the  fact  that  It  Is 
charged  with  the  tremendous  responsibility 
of  financing  and  refunding  In  multlbllUon- 
dollar  terms,  and  every  tiny  Interest  rate 
rise  adds  tens  of  millions  to  debt  costs. 

This  will  be  Just  a  starter.  And  the 
opinions  we've  seen  run  all  the  way  from 
a  castlgatlon  of  the  Reserve  to  a  denun- 
ciation of  the  Treasury— with  every  shading 
In  between.  The  debate,  we  repeat.  Is  in 
Its  infancy. 

OBSEXVATIONS    AKD    rORZCASTS 

It's  moet  Improbable  that  there  will  be 
any  legislative  results;  this  Isn't  a  legisla- 
tive committee,  and  that  is  not  an  objective. 
But  the  impact  of  the  debate  will  be  deep 
»nd  will  grow  with  time,  we  believe. 

From  what  we  have  read  and  heard,  we 
would  anticipate  considerable  clarification 
of  the  present  situation  and  probable  ac- 
tions Just  from  the  discussions  and  the  an- 
swers to  the  questionnaire.  We  hope  to 
submit  digests  of  the  Important  answers  after 
we  have  had  time  to  study  the  1.500-page 
book. 

Today,  the  accord  Is  working — not  excel- 
lently, but  fairly  well.  Compromises  are  to 
be  expected  In  the  near  future,  too.  so  the 
real  test  of  the  relationships  may  be  post- 
poned for  a  while. 

But  a  real  test  will  come.  It  certainly 
will  come  If  there  Is  a  recession  followed 
by  another  manufactured  inflationary  up- 
surge and  then  the  Reserve  must  meet  what 
It  deems  Its  responsibilities  whUe  the  Treas- 
ury Is  financing  a  deficit.  Then  Issue  (1) 
will  be  on  the  table  for  all  to  see.  And 
that's  why  wc  so  strongly  recommend  that 
you  follow  these  hearings,  that's  why  we 
believe  this  inquiry  will  turn  over  of  great 
Importance. 

Yours  very  truly. 

S.  P.  PoRTm. 


[A  news  service  on  United  States  Government 
securities) 

Thk  Goldsmtth  Washdjotom  Seevicx. 

March  IS.  1952. 

First  week  of  Patman  subcommittee  hear- 
ings most  Interesting  In  my  16  years  of  re- 
porting. Testimony  covered  553  typewritten 
pages — open  hearings  will  last  2  and  may- 
be 3  weeks  longer.  Write  Joint  Economic 
Committee  for  schedule,  anybody  may  at- 
tend. We  hoi)e  to  hook  up  Important  testi- 
mony last  week  with  that  In  coming  weeks. 

Chairman  Patman  was  praised  Monday  by 
committee  members  and  Snyder  and  Tues- 
day by  Martin  for  excellent  work  of  Henry 
Murphy  In  working  on  and  cooperating  with 
Federal  Reserve  and  Treasury  and  preparation 
of  such  fair  answers  to  questionnaire  Ard 
Patman  has  been  praised  by  all  witnesses  so 
far  for  Judicial  conduct  of  hearings— but 
there  are  3  to  4  or  5  weeks  to  go — 
some  question  motives  and  think  co.iduct 
could  change  to  free-for-all — which  might 
have  market  Influence  particularly  If  general 
news  Is  dull  and  dally  press  coverage  more 
complete. 

This  week  Senator  Douglas  carried  the  ball 
and  pressed  Secretary  Snyder — Federal  Re- 
serve Chairman  Martin — and  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  Chairman  Keyserllng  to  an- 
swer whether  (1)  Federal  Reserve  purchases 
of  $3,500,000,000  Government  securities  in 
the  8  months  following  Korea — potential 
basis  for  $18,000,000,000  commercial  bank  loan 
expansion  and  the  actual  Increase  of  $10.- 
000,000.000  commercial  bank  deposits  were 
materially  responsible  for  the  18 >a  percent 
Increase  in  prices.  (2)  Conversely  whether 
failure  of  the  Federal  Reserve  to  purchase 
Government's  on  balance  since  the  accord 
has  been  a  major  factor  for  Inflationary  lull 
since  accord  was  adopted  on  March  5  and 
Government  securities  market  unpegged. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  hearings  Monday 
morning  Senator  Douglas  said  Snyder's  an- 
swers were  entirely  unsatisfactory,  but  in 
the  afternoon  Snyder  conceded  that  he  hoped 
"that  we  can  avoid  any  situation  like  that 
In  the  future."  Felix  Belair's  story  summar- 
ized that  hearing  more  fully  In  New  York 
Times.  March  11. 

Douglas  also  criticized  Snyder  for  pages 
72.  73.  and  74  in  part  I  of  Treasury  answers 
to  the  questionnaires,  which  he  said  im- 
pugned the  Integrity  of  former  Chairmen 
Thomas  McCabe  and  Marrlner  Eccles,  and 
asked  Patman  that  they  both  be  asked  to 
appear  before  the  committee.  See  paragraph 
6.  page  3.  our  last  letter.  Patman  Invited 
them,  reported  later  that  the  time  allotted 
them  was  satisfactory — but  had  not  received 
unqualified  acceptance.  They  may  not  be 
heard  till  end  of  scheduled  hearings  and 
McCabe  and  Eccles  could  prolong  hearings 
for  several  days,  and  then  Snyder  and  Martin 
might  ask  time  for  rebuttal— unlikely. 
Meanwhile  pressures  will  be  brought  to  bear 
to  have  them  testify  or  withhold  testimony. 

On  Tuesday  morning  Martin  had  excellent 
prepared  statement — only  five  pages — with 
supplementary  brief  of  Important  answers 
seven  pages.  Write  Elliott  Thurston.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board,  for  copies  of  each. 

March  29,  1952. 
Last  week  I  heard  the  greatest  debate  of 
my  lifetime  between  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers.  They  debated  the 
fundamentals  of  economic  policy.  Involved 
was  the  difference  between  socialism  and 
capitalism — the  question  of  whether  to  con- 
trol the  economic  system  by  monetary  con- 
trols or  so-caUed  over-all  shotgun  controls 
as  opposed  to  direct  controls  waa  raised, 

(Excerpts  from  statements  made  In  the 

hearings) 

Hon.  John  W.  Sntder,  Secrxtast  or  th« 

TREASuaT 

The    hearings    which    are    beginning    this 
morning    represent    the    culmination    of    a 


number  of  months  of  Intensive  study  and 
preparation  of  replies  to  the  questions  raised 
by  your  subcommittee.  Anyone  who  has 
worked  on  this  complex  project  cannot  help 
but  be  Impressed  with  the  scope  and  search- 
ing nature  of  the  questions  which  were 
asked.  In  our  already  heavy  work  schedules 
It  was  not  easy  to  find  the  time  to  set  down 
the  pros  and  cons  of  the  many  issues  pre- 
sented for  generalized  discussion  In  the 
questionnaire.  In  view  of  the  Importance  of 
the  study,  however,  we  felt  that  time  must 
be  found:  and  I  am  very  glad  that  we  were 
able  to  give  full  and  considered  replies  to 
all  of  the  questions  submitted  to  us. 

I  believe  that  everyone  who  reads  the 
written  replies  received  by  the  subcommittee 
will  feel,  as  1  do.  that  the  body  of  material 
which  you  have  assembled  will  t>e  of  great 
value  in  the  field  of  debt  management  and 
monetary  policy  for  many  years  to  come. 
Not  one  point  of  view,  but  many  points  of 
view — I  am  almost  tempted  to  say  all  points 
of  view — seem  to  have  been  elicited  by  the 
subcommittee  in  the  written  answers  to  the 
various  questionnaires  which  were  sent  out. 
A  policy  record,  in  the  most  fundamental 
sense,  is  not  only  a  record  of  decisions  made 
and  actions  taken — it  Is  a  record  of  ap- 
praisals, of  conclusions,  and  of  Judgments. 
Those  who  replied  to  the  subcommittee's 
questionnaires.  It  seems  to  me.  have  at- 
tempted to  be  fully  responsive  In  this  fun- 
damental sense. 

I  want  to  say  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I 
do  hope  that  these  1.300  pages  will  be  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  carefully  di- 
gested by  all  people  who  are  charged  with 
any  part  of  the  preparation  of  the  studies 
and  the  formulation  of  decisions  In  con- 
nection with  debt  management  and  mone- 
tary policies. 

I  want  to  add  my  words  to  those  of  your 
colleagues  who  have  addressed  their  remarks 
previously  to  the  complimentary  apprecia- 
tion of  what  has  gone  ahead  in  laying  the 
groundwork  for  these  hearings.  I  think  that 
we  could  well  say  that  thU  has  been  the  most 
carefully  and  most  studiously  prepared 
hearing  on  thU  subject  that  we  have  expe- 
rienced. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  out 
of  this  fine  foundation  will  grow  discussions 
and  studies  that  will  be  extremely  helpful 
in  the  great  problems  we  have  in  the  futiire 
(hearings,  pp.  7-8). 

Hgn.  WaUAM  McC.  Martik.  Jr  .  ChairmaW. 
Board  or  Governors  or  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System 

In  coming  before  you  today  I  should  like 
to  express  what  I  know  has  been  In  the  minds 
of  all  of  us  In  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
In  preparing  the  answers  to  your  question- 
naire. We  have  welcomed  this  opportunity 
to  put  down  on  paper  our  concepts  of  what 
our  function  Is  In  the  governmental  struc- 
ture and  In  the  economy.  You  gave  us  a 
heavy  load  of  homework  and  we  have  all 
profited  by  It.  I  know  that  for  me  it  has 
been  more  than  a  refresher  course — It  has 
been  a  liberal  education  in  what  I  prefer 
to  call  reserve  banking,  rather  than  central 
banking  operations.  The  task  of  preparing 
answers  to  the  comprehensive  and  search- 
ing questions  has  been  formidable  and  I  will 
not  pretend  that  I  approached  it  without 
some  reluctance.  Now  that  the  task  la  done 
and  the  results  are  publUhed  I  realize  how 
worth  while  has  been  the  time  and  effort 
expended  not  only  by  those  of  us  in  the 
System  but  by  thf  many  others  to  whom  you 
addressed  questionnaires.  Irrespective  of  the 
conclusions  you  may  reach  as  a  conunlttee, 
you  have  assembled  a  body  of  Information 
that  I  think  wUl  prove  to  be  Invaluable  for 
a  long  time  to  all  who  are  Interested  lu 
the  special  problems  of  general  credit  con- 
trol and  debt  management. 

Beyond  that,  however,  we  have  all  genu- 
inely welcomed  this  Inquiry.  The  Federal 
Reserve  System  Is  a  servant  of  the  Conareas 
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and,  through  y^u,  of  the  people  at  the 
UnttMl  States.  You  created  It,  you  can 
•boUah  or  change  It.  Our  task  Is  to  carry 
out  yoxu  will  anc  It  Is  our  duty  to  lay  before 
you  all  the  facts  at  our  command  for  which 
you  ask  and  to  (Ire  you  our  best  Judgment 
on  these  Important  matters  (hearings,  pp. 
73-74). 

A.  L.  M.  WiocrNs.  Chairman  or  the  Board 
or  DiRECTOtfi  cr  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line 
Railroad  Co.  and  the  Louisville  &  Nash- 
ville Railroad  Co  ;  Formerly  Under  Secre- 
tary or  ths  raEABUBY;  Formerly  Presi- 
dent or  the  AMERICAN  BANKERS  ASSOCU. 
TIOK 

The  questlonr  aires  and  the  answers  that 
were  sent  out  aad  received,  in  my  opinion, 
constitute  the  most  valuable  collection  of 
thinking  In  the  field  of  money.  In  money 
management,  pDblema  of  debt  management, 
and  other  coUaieral  questions  that  I  have 
found  anymhere 

I  have  read  ttie  entire  1.300  pages  of  this 
report  since  It  was  published  about — since 
I  got  a  copy  about  10  days  ago.  and  It  is  very 
Instructive  and  illuminating,  and  I  congratu- 
late the  committee  on  the  character  of  the 
questions  (hearings,  p.  220). 

Marion  B  FolsoM.  Trkasurrs  or  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.;  Chaibm^n.  Boaeo  or 
Trustees,  CoiiMrrrxE  roa  Economic  De- 
velopment 

Forward  stepc  In  money  and  debt  policy 
during  the  past  year  have  been  due  to  im- 
proved apprecliitlon  of  the  fundamental 
issues.  The  Investigation  conducted  by  the 
subcommittee  under  Senator  Douglas  made 
a  major  contrllutlon  to  this  improvement. 
We  are  confident  that  the  present  Investiga- 
tion will  make  a  similarly  Important  con- 
tribution to  bet'.er  understanding  and  there- 
by to  better  policy  (hearings,  p   29«). 

J.  Cameron  Thomson.  Pri*u>xnt.  Northwest 
Bancosporation;  Chairman,  Committee  om 

MCNETAEY.   FlllCAL.   AND   DEBT   PoLICT.    COM- 
MITTKE    rOR    E<X)NOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

We  hRve  found  the  problems  of  monetary 
policy  exceedlnirly  dlfBrult.  The  materials 
you  have  already  published  have  demon- 
strated that  tr.  e  work  of  your  committee 
will  contribute  a  great  deal  to  our  study, 
and  we  are  happy  to  participate  In  your 
Investigation. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  are  oocfl<lent  that  the  work  of  your 
•ubaoaamlttee.  like  the  work  of  lU  predc- 
ceaaor  subannoilttee  under  the  chatnnan- 
shlp  of  Senatov  Douglas,  will  be  a  major 
step  In  tl^e  dTrelopment  of  a  BUeoeesful 
pro-am  for  th<9  avotdKnce  of  serious  Infla- 
tion or  depression. 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  were  talking,  before  the  bearing  started, 
about  bow  available  these  reports  are  going 
to  be  made.  .:  think  along  the  lines  you 
are  talking  abiut  these  reports  ought  to 
get  very  wldespiead  circulation.  I  am  going 
to  get  some  for  each  oflScer  In  our  corjxjra- 
tlon.  They  put  togetber  a  lot  of  raluable 
Information  and  you  have  drawn  out  an- 
swers from  people  that  have  not  been  had 
In  recent  year).  The  record  of  the  two 
hearings  is  the  best  source  of  information 
as  to  the  developing  monetary  policies  oX 
the  country  and  the  value  of  these  powers, 
and  I  believe  they  should  get  as  wide  a  cir- 
culation as  possible  (hearings,  pp.  296,  SOS, 
315)  . 

Aubrey  G.  La?  ston,  PRKSinrNT.  AuBarr  O, 

Lanston    &    'Zo..    UNrrm    STAras    Oov«u«- 

MXNT  Smcvrmi-rr  Dtaisr^ 

Many  have  omunented  on  the  public  serv- 
ice rendered  b}  the  committee's  publlcttlon 
of  two  volumei'  on  the  subjects  of  debt  and 
money  manage  3ien  t,  and  on  the  exceptUmal 


work  of  the  staff  headed  by  Dr.  Murphy, 
and  on  the  high  quality  of  the  repUea.  1% 
It  a  real  achievement  (hearings,  p.  3fl8). 

Donald   B.    Woodward.    Second   Vicb   Passi- 

DENT,    THE    MCTUAt   LlTR    InSURAMCE    CO.    OT 

New  York 

I  want  to  congratulate  this  committee  and 
Its  staff  director  most  warmly  on  the  In- 
valuable Information  you  have  collected  and 
published.  Your  two  volumes  are  a  classic, 
and  they  and  the  bearlngB  enrich  the  litera- 
ture immeasurably.  Everyone  Is  In  your 
debt.  I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  asked  to 
appear  before  a  body  that  has  so  distin- 
guished Itself  (hearings,  p.  602), 


Wesiey     LiNoow.     Vice    PREsmENT,     Is  vino 
TtTTST  Co.,  Nrw  Yoix  Citt 

You  have  made  a  fine  contribution  in 
publishing  the  two  volumes  tjased  on  the 
answers  to  your  questionnaires  on  monetary 
policy  and  the  management  of  the  pubtlo 
debt   (hearings,   p.  688). 


Rot  L.  Reiebson,  Vice  President,   Bankers 
Trust  Co.,   New  York   Cttt 

The  questions  posed  by  this  oommltte* 
In  Its  questionnaires  were  escellently  de- 
signed to  point  up  the  Issues  encountered  In 
the  difficult  task  of  determining  debt  man- 
agement and  credit  policies  under  Infla- 
tionary conditions,  and  the  answers  will  be 
an  Invaluable  source  book  of  material  In 
this  fleld  for  many  years  to  come.  The  full 
and  free  exchange  of  Ideas  at  these  hearings 
Is  helping  to  illuminate  some  areas  not 
wholly  covered  In  the  questionnaire  and  to 
dlscu&s  problems  raised  by  some  of  the  an- 
swers received.  It  is  a  privilege  to  be  here 
(hearings,   pp.  636-^7). 

H.  Christian  Sonne,  Chairman  or  th« 
Board,  Amsinck,  Sonne  &  Co.;  Chairman, 
Board  or  Trustees.  National  Planninq 
Association 

I  welcome  the  broad-gaged  examination 
of  the  problem,  undertaken  by  this  subcom- 
mittee. The  material  published  in  the  back- 
ground volumes  in  Itself  Is  a  treasure  of  In- 
formation and  Is  very  valuable  for  every 
student  of  the  subject. 

At  the  request  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Economic  Report,  the  NPA  sponsored 
a  meeting  on  fiscal  policy  of  a  group  of 
pronL'nent  economists  from  all  over  the 
country  In  September  1949.  In  October 
1961  we  had  a  similar  meeting  on  mone- 
tary policy.  Each  of  these  meetings  re- 
sulted In  a  statement  on  which  the  major- 
ity of  the  participants  agreed.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  the  statement  resulting  from 
NPA '8  October  1951  conference  is  Included 
In  one  of  the  background  volumes  published 
by  this  subcommittee  (bearings,  p.  844). 


SdbTenire  Groapi  in  Politics — The  Case 
of  Hem,  TImbm  H.  Wcriel 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  HEW  TOKK 

IN  THl  HOU8K  OP  REPRaSENTATTTES 
Monday.  May  5, 1952 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  patriotic 
citizen  of  California  has  fonrarded  % 
widely  circulated  piece  of  campaign  lit- 
erature to  me  affectiiis  P^deial  aid  to 
education  as  an  issue  in  Federal  dec- 

tiODS. 

This  campaisn  dreular  uurpurt*  to  be 
from  a  nonpartiaan  oommittrc 


ed  in  Federal  aid  to  education  and  sup- 
ports a  candidate  alleged  to  be  in  their 
comer  against  the  Honorable  Thomas  H. 
WnocL,  a  most  highly  respected  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  from  the  Fourteenth 
Congressional  District  of  California, 
The  campaign  literature  unsigned  lists 
13  committee  members  as  nonpartisan. 
Of  the  so-called  13  named  nonpartisan 
committeemen,  11  are  either  present  or 
past  members  with  ofBcial  status  in  the 
California  Teachers  Association.  One 
of  the  listed  committee  members.  Da^id 
Conley.  is  also  listed  as  a  director  of  Uie 
National  Education  Association. 

In  the  l>ody  of  the  letter,  great  stress 
Is  laid  to  the  fact  that  a  certain  Arthur 
Corey,  as  State  executive  secretary  of 
the  California  Teachers  Association,  has 
said  that  Mr.  WntocL'a  congressional 
opponent  is  a  friend  of  education.  In 
the  letter  Friend  of  Education  is  in  large 
type  to  differentiate  from  t^ie  phrase 
-Enemy  of  er"  icatlon,"  commonly  used 
today  by  subversives  to  smear  those  who 
favor  local  responsibility  instead  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  control  from  Washington. 
Washington,  of  course,  has  no  money 
unless  it  takes  it  from  the  folks  back 
home  who  ought  to  keep  It  and  manage 
their  own  education. 

Until  July  of  1950,  the  same  Arthur 
Corey  held  an  offlclal  position  with  the 
National  Education  Association  here  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  At  the  same  time  he 
functioned  as  the  State  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Teachers  Associa- 
tion, r  am  advised  that  although  the 
said  Arthur  Corey  is  still  the  State 
executive  secretary  of  the  California 
Teachers  Association,  he  is  also  pres- 
ently serving  in  the  capacity  of  vice 
president  for  membership  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Public  Relations  Associa- 
tion. The  National  School  Public 
Relations  Association  is  a  department  of 
the  National  Education  Association. 
The  same  Arthur  Corey  was  here  In 
Washington  about  2  years  ago  lobby- 
ing in  the  Congress  in  favor  of  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  Wll.  It  was 
defeated  in  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  because  it  would  centrallie 
control  of  our  American  public  school 
system  in  the  hands  of  a  few  unknown 
and  left-wing  individuals  here  in  Wash- 
ington. We  have  had  enotigh  of  corrupt 
controls  from  Washington. 

I  have  the  honor  of  serrlm?  on  the 
Education  and  Labor  Ccnmilttee  with 
the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Wkkdcl,  of 
California.  Mr.  Wekocl  has  a  bill  pend- 
ing  before  this  House  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  those  States  that 
need  it  becatise  of  their  low  Income. 
Still  the  Federal  aid  lobby  wants  Wash- 
ington to  give  aid  to  all  States  so  It  can 
control  all.  Wesdel  exposed  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  Federal 
aid  to  edtKStion  in  the  well-to-do  States. 
They  get  back  less  than  the  Federal 
Goremment  would  take  from  them. 
Besides  that  t2ie  Werdel  tdll  provided 
that  no  low  income  State  shonkl  get 
Federal  aid  without  showing  real  effort 
to  finance  its  own  sebooia.  Thoa  he  o^ 
posed  ttie  tusb  preaaure  k>MiT  tactics 
of  the  Natioaal  Edneatiao  AaaoemtkoKi  to 
gain  power  over  our  whote  AoKncaa 
sarstam  of  putahc  ertimttian  in.  W-aatmg" 
too. 
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All  these  groups  like  PAC.  CIO  enter 
politics  to  get  special  privileges  and  sub- 
sidies for  themselves  which  means  cen- 
tralized or  socialized  control  in  Wash- 
ington. The  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  the  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation are  to  be  found  alongside  of 
the  left-wing  socialist  and  sometime  sub- 
versive elements  who  fight  men  like 
Werdel.  This  case  illustrates  what  is 
happening  in  all  pressure  groups  organ- 
ized to  raid  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
use  the  funds  to  socialize  the  American 
way  of  life.  There  is  the  housing  group, 
the  rent  and  price  control  group,  the 
subsidy  group.  There  are  those  who 
want  to  borrow  under  RFC.  There  is  the 
foreign  aid  group  and  finally  the  Fed- 
eral aid  to  education  group. 

All  these  groups  come  forward  in  each 
Federal  election  and  put  the  candidates 
for  the  House  of  Representatives  in  the 
position  of  bidders  at  an  auction. 
Whichever  candidate  bids  higher  is  sup- 
posed to  get  the  votes  of  the  organized 
interested  groups. 

/Jl  this  has  led  me  to  Introduce  a  reso- 
lution to  limit  the  taxing  and  spending 
power  of  the  Federal  Government.  If 
we  limit  the  Federal  Government's 
power  to  tax  and  spend  that  will  dry 
up  these  group  raids  on  the  Treasury. 
It  will  protect  good  men  from  the  prom- 
ises of  demagogs  to  give  away  the 
Capitol  dome  in  return  for  votes  to  de- 
feat men  like  Werdel. 

None  cf  these  issues  are  proper  in  Fed- 
eral elections  laider  the  Constitution 
which  limits  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Ooverrunent.  All  such  business 
should  be  left  to  the  people  in  the  coun- 
ties and  States  under  the  Constitution. 
Men  who  take  that  position  are  in  my 
judgment  our  stanchest  supporters  and 
protectors  of  the  American  public 
school  system. 

As  a  member  of  the  California  State 
Legislature  Werdel  followed  the  right 
principle  of  aid  to  education.  He  sup- 
ported the  Strayer  bills  where  State  as- 
sistance to  the  local  school  boards  was 
made  to  those  local  boards  which  did 
not  have  sufficient  tax  income  to  pro- 
vide proper  school  houses  and  adequate 
teachers*  salaries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  refer  to  my  re- 
marks made  on  July  26,  1947.  As  early 
as  1947  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion was  spending  $1,138,000  per  year  in 
lobbying  this  Congress  for  centralized 
control  of  education.  I  pointed  out  that 
the  headquarters  and  personnel  of  the 
National  Education  Association  were  in 
1947  greater  than  the  Republican  and 
Democrat  headquarters  combined.  At 
that  time  I  quoted  from  the  Journal  of 
the  N.nional  Education  Association  for 
February  1943.  at  page  35.  The  quota- 
tion established  that  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  working  through  the 
executive  secretaries  of  education  asso- 
ciations of  the  States,  would  bring  po- 
litical pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress- 
men, Senators,  and  governors  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  of  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  to  get  Federal  aid. 
At  that  time  I  warned  that  planned  po- 
litical activities  of  certain  organized 
teachers  were  subversive  to  our  Ameri- 
can school  system.  Some  of  those  sub- 
versives were  In  the  National  Education 
Association. 


If  there  is  any  doubt  In  your  mind  that 
there  is  presently  a  subversive  attack 
being  made  upon  the  American  schools 
through  th«  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation and  misinformed  teachers  at  the 
local  level,  and  through  other  school 
fronts,  I  ask  you  to  read  the  article  by 
Irene  CorUally  Kuhn.  In  the  June  1952 
Issue  of  the  American  Legion  magazine. 
The  article  says  in  part: 

One  of  the  strongest  forces  today  in  prop- 
agandizing for  a  socialistic  America  Is  the 
hierarchy  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 

To  those  who  want  to  protect  our  pub- 
lic schools,  this  article  in  the  American 
Legion  magazine  is  very  important  read- 
ing. The  American  Legion  article  was 
inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
Thursday,  May  22.  1952,  by  the  Honor- 
able Paul  W.  Shater.  of  Michigan.  The 
article  points  out  the  clever  and  well- 
thought-out  smear  tactics  used  by  the 
subversives  entrenched  In  the  National 
Education  Association  against  anyone 
who  opposes  them  and  their  final  so- 
cialistic plans. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  agree 
with  that  portion  of  the  speech  which 
reads  as  follows: 

It  must  be  stressed  again  that  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  educators  Is  avowedly  or  covert- 
ly Communist.  However,  thos«  who  have 
arrogated  to  themselves  all  the  perquisites 
of  leadership  and  presume  to  speak  for  edu- 
cators as  a  whole  are  easy  or  willing  prey 
for  the  Commies.  Undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
reasons  such  people  fight  so  furiously  any 
suggestion  they  may  be  wrong  is  because, 
were  they  to  acknowledge  It  and  clean  house, 
they  know  they  would  be  open  to  public 
ridicule  and  mistrust.  They  fear  they  might 
lose  some  fraction  of  the  power  now  theirs 
by  virtue  of  their  early  bold  seizure  of  It. 

I  know  as  you  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
most  of  our  850,000  school  teachers  In 
America  still  believe  in  local  control  of 
schools  just  as  Mr.  Werdel  does.  I  know 
subversives  using  our  teachers'  organ- 
izations are  intent  upon  duping  and  de- 
ceiving the  people  In  order  to  control 
with  other  such  groups  the  next  Con- 
gress. 

I  am  advised  that  a  committee  was 
recently  established  in  the  Senate  to  in- 
vestigate subversives  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  senior  Senator  from 
Nevada,  is  Intending  to  investigate  the 
political  and  subversive  and  deceptive 
activities  of  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  some  of  its  supporters  in 
the  States  working  through  State  teach- 
ers organizations.  I  believe  the  vast 
majority  of  the  membership  of  this 
House  will  agree  that  regardless  of  poli- 
tical party  the  courageous  Members  of 
this  House  who  are  patriotically  standing 
for  Americanism  on  our  important  com- 
mittees should  be  defended  by  this  House 
from  deception  and  political  activities 
of  subversives.  This  House  through  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  should 
investigate  what  I  have  disclosed  today 
if  the  other  body  does  not.  This  House 
and  the  State  of  California  will  lose  a 
stanch  supporter  of  good  schools  and 
real  Americanism  If  deception  defeats 
the  Honorable  Thomas  H.  Werdel  from 
California. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  effort  to  better 
understand  what  is  happening  politically 
through  school  organizations,  I  refer  you 


to  the  well-documented  speech  of  the 
Honorable  Paul  SHAriR,  entitled  "la 
There  a  'Subversive'  Movement  In  the 
Public  Schools?"  which  was  delivered  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  March  21,  1952. 


Newspaper  Editorial  Says  Legitimate  Sac* 
cesi  Stories  Overshadow  Scandals 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALIrOBKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do.  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent to  your  attention  and  the  attention 
of  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  the 
following  editorial  in  the  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram  for  Sunday, 
June  29.  1952. 

The  editorial  policy  of  this  splendid 
newspaper  is  -historically  considered  as 
Republican.  I  think  It  Is  not  only  sig- 
nificant that  this  timely  editorial  wa.s 
written  and  publicized  by  the  splendid 
editorial  staff  of  this  daily  newspaper  In 
the  city  of  Long  Beach,  in  the  congres- 
sional district  which  I  have  now  repre- 
sented for  three  terms,  but  to  me  it  indi- 
cates, amongst  other  things,  that  very 
likely,  some  folks  who  are  not  registered 
in  the  political  party  which  presently  has 
the  majority  of  Members  in  this  Congress 
have  begun  to  realize  and  comprehend 
that  the  emphasis  upon,  and  publicity 
already  given  by  many  of  those  adverse 
to  the  present  Democratic  administra- 
tion have  overplayed  and  overempha- 
sized their  hand.  In  other  words.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  editor  said  that  which  is 
obviously  true,  to  wit: 

The  survey  proved  what  most  Americans 
must  have  known  all  along — that  there  is 
stlU  abundant  opportunity  for  the  Individual 
with  constructive  Ideas,  ability,  and  Initia- 
tive; and  that  the  classical  formula  for  ap- 
plying these  qualities  to  dynamic  free  enter- 
prise still  yields  rich  dividends. 

But  he  likewise  also  could  have  de- 
clared something  like  this,  to  wit:  That 
honesty.  Integrity  and  corruption  is  not 
a  matter  of  political  registration  or  affil- 
iation. It  Is  a  matter  of  individual 
forthrightness  and  righteousness  or  at- 
titude toward  the  performance  of  citi- 
zenship duties.  It  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual Integrity,  or  the  lack  of  it.  It  Is 
disservice  to  the  destiny  of  our  Nation  to 
disseminate  the  propaganda  that,  be- 
cause a  public  official  is  a  member  of 
this  pohtical  party  or  that  political  party, 
that  such  person  is  more  corrupt  than 
is  a  rival  pohtical  party;  or,  that  for  the 
some  reason.  Individuals  who  are  regis- 
tered members  of  that  political  party 
are  more  corrupt  than  those  who  are 
members  of  the  competing  political 
party. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  say  to  you  that  individ- 
ual Indestructible  Integrity  is  the  para- 
mount requirement  of  this  modem, 
everyday  hfe.  The  strains;  the  stresses; 
the  temptations;  the  conflicts;  the  ten- 
dencies— these   factors  and   others   not 
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herein  mentlimed  by  me,  are  so  chal- 
lenging the  morale,  integrity,  righteous- 
ness. t*^n<i  the  reUgious  faith  of  folks  at 
all  levels  of  citiienship  and  in  the  per- 
formance of  (ifflciai  duties  in  public  of- 
fice, that  it  blihoves  us  who  are  in  pub- 
lic ofBce.  who  mn  dclcfrated  as  "pubtie 
serrants",  to  work  and  "pr«y  without 
cea.sing"  that  we  shall  daily  have  an  In- 
destructible integrity."  As  I  prefer  to 
think  of  it.  but  in  like  manner  those  who 
are  in  private  life,  thoee  who  are  at  the 
grass  roots  of  atiizeDship.  must  to  the 
same  defree  and  for  the  same  purposes 
also  daily  '*work  and  pray"  that  they 
may  likewise  be  conscious  of  the  pos- 
session of  an  individual,  indestructible 
integrity. 

The  square  men  of  America  are  of 
mere  import  to  the  destiny  of  our  sreat 
Nation  than  are  the  square  miles  which 
are  contained  within  our  national  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  The  sooner  cit- 
izens at  the  "grass  roots"  raise  their 
level  of  thinking  and  level  of  dally  eon- 
duct  and  attitude  toward  "public  serv- 
ice" and  "public  servants"  to  the  point 
that  their  own  ideas  and  Ideals  of  puMic 
service  makes  it  inconsistent  for  folks 
at  the  local  level  of  livelihood  to  directly 
or  indirectly  seek  to  corrupt  public  of&- 
clalfl  any  place  in  our  great  Nation,  the 
sooner  the  public  officials  wh«  are  elected 
at  or  from  the  local  community  for  any 
public  dBee  will  be  men  and  women 
with  individual  indestructible  Integrity. 
In  making  these  brief  remarks.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  not  in  any  way  seek  to 
take  away  the  great  import  and  timeli- 
ness of  the  following  pertinent  and  pow- 
erful editorial.  I  consratulate  the 
writer  tipon  it. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  fact  is  that  the  man 
who  is  a  crook  Is  never  truly  successful. 
He  may  temporarily  accumulate  money 
and  other  properties  through  his  dishon- 
est conduct.  But  these  material  gains 
through  dishonesty  are  but  tinsel  and 
tissue  paper  campared  with  the  inde- 
structible worth  and  value  which  is  accu- 
mulated by  hcnesty.  by  decency,  rtfht- 
eousnrss,  by  having  both  in  private  and 
public  life  also  an  indestructible  in- 
tegrity. 
The  editorial  foUows: 

BjrmwKt    OF   L«ermt*T»   Sikcmbb    Siuaiaa 
OvaasBiiBowa  Scmvumm 

The  muted  States  of  Amcrics  is  a  land 
of  opportunity  despite  obstacles  In  tbe  form 
of  controls,  high  tazea,  and  Oovemment 
meddling  vhlch  ar*  o^cted  twfore  aspiring 
businessmen.  A  man  with  an  Idea  and  with 
energy  U)  put  It  across  can  still  succeed. 

Disclosures  by  th«  Kffauver  oonunlttee 
and  cthw  congreaslonai  InvesUgatora.  thougb 
useful,  have  tended  to  give  a  distorted  pLc- 
tiure  of  business  operations  In  mldcentury 
America. 

An>-one  ^vho  relied  prirnxurll;  on  the  com- 
mittee's revel&Uoua  ml^t  easUy  build  up 
the  notion  that  Uie  typical  success  story 
of  these  timet  haa  for  Its  central  figure  a 
shrewd  but  lawleas  operator  who  performs 
no  useful  fxincUon  (or  aociety.  gaining  hia 
ends  by  trickery,  corruption  and  a  wlUlng- 
ness  to  use  any  other  means  In  pursuit  of 
the  dollar. 

The  same  credulous  obsenrci  might  easily 
conclude,  too,  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
get  abend  under  private  enterprise  as  now 
oonrtttrtel. 

Fortunately,  both  of  these  fatoe  assump- 
tions have  been  thoroughly  refuted  tn  a 
comprehensive.  If  unofficial  piece  of  research 


jviat  completed.  The  results  are  announced 
by  Fortune  magazine,  which  vmdertook  a 
survey  of  men  who  have  made  (ortunas  since 
1946.  The  survey  proved  what  most  Amer- 
icans must  have  known  aU  along — that  there 
Is  still  abundant  opportunity  for  the  Indi- 
vidual with  constructive  Ideas,  ability  and 
Initiative:  and  that  the  classical  formula  for 
applying  these  qualities  to  dynamic  free  en- 
terprise still  yields  rich  dividends. 

Here  are  some  typical  examples  of  newly 
rich  Americans  cited  by  Fortune : 

A  St.  Louis  man  who  started  making  a 
floor-cleaning  detergent  with  an  $»  copper 
kettle  and  a  935  steam  boUer,  now  grosses 
$2,000,000 

A  southerner  who  started  \em  than  ♦ 
years  ago  in  own  kitchen,  now  does  a  SSOO.OOO 
btisineas  in  frraen  shrimp. 

A  Texas  btrilder  of  church  furniture  who 
barely  made  expenses  until  1941  but  had  a 
e2,000,000  gross  In  1961,  wtth  a  9-iDonth 
backlog. 

Two  Wisconsin  men  who.  from  an  orig- 
inal Investment  of  $10,000.  now  have  a  •!.- 
000.000  annual  business  making  mfants' 
sleeping  bags. 

The  list  could  be  extended  Into  an  almost 
endless  variety  of  useful  services  and  goods 
which,  besides  enriching  the  producer,  have 
made  life  pleasanter  for  mllUcms  of  consum- 
ers. Many  of  these  newly  soccessful  bual- 
nesnnen  were  among  the  15.000  Americans 
who  report  incomes  between  SlOa.OOO  and 
•300.000  a  year,  the  50.000  who  in  I»4S  had 
Incomes  from  S50.000  to  SIOO.OOO.  or  the  1'75,- 
000  who  reported  from  $35,000  to  S&O.OOO. 

Congressional  investigators  performed  a 
necessary  service  when  they  turned  the  spot- 
light on  predatory  persona  who  took  ad- 
vantage c^  delecUvs  laws  or  slipshod  ad- 
mlniatration  to  amass  large  sums  almo&t 
overnight. 

But  the  above  research  restilts  help  ex- 
plode the  myth  that  a  man  must  be  a  crook 
to  succeed  financially  In  today's  world.  Ac- 
tually, the  shady  characters  are  In  the  mi- 
nority, and  despite  many  handicaps  the 
gates  of  success  are  still  open  to  honest  men 
who  have  faith  In  themselves  and  the  Amer- 
ican economic  system.  The  gates  win  re- 
main open  so  long  as  the  people  retain  faith 
In  the  system,  instead  of  bowing  to  the  so- 
cialistic theories  which  have  characterized 
the  blinking  of  the  luitlonal  administrations 
over  the  past  two  decades. 


Kt€m4   tt   Armed   ViokKt   ■   Alaska 
Which  Imperils  Suppfies  for  Air  Bases 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  cAUroaif  lA 
IM  TH«  HOUSB  or  REPRBSKHTATTVBS 

Wednesdav,  June  25,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
easily  the  efficient  operation  of  our  re- 
mote northern  defense  bases  may  be 
Imperiled  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the 
record  which  I  am  today  placing  before 
the  Members  of  Congress. 

Here  we  have  a  case  in  which  armed 
mobs  made  up  mostly  of  United  Mine 
Workers,  and  directed  by  offlrlals  of  that 
union,  have  taken  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands,  destroyed  property,  defied 
the  United  States  court,  and  prevented 
shipments  o4  coal  to  the  Ladd  and  Eiel- 
sen  Air  Pcurce  Bases  in  Alaska 

This  is  a  record  I  hope  my  coUeagues 
Win  r«ad.  It  comes  from  the  cmpbojFces 
and  tiie  owner  of  the  Usibellt  Coal  Ca. 
at    Suntrana,    Alaska,    which    supplies 


more  than  60  percent  of  the  coal  for  the 
Air  Poree  bases  in  Alaska.    There  is  no 

labor  trouble  at  this  mine.  Its  emplojrees 
are  not  on  strike.  They  voted  25  to  1 
against  afDliating  with  the  UMW.  . 

Thus,  the  UMW  has  sought  to  force 
them  to  affiliate,  has  sent  armed  mobs 
to  bum  and  demolish  Uslbelli  property, 
has  dtmiped  loaded  cars  destined  for  the 
Air  Porce,  threatened  lives,  and  defied 
United  Btates  authorities. 

Both  the  ctmipany  and  the  UsibelU 
employees  have  appealed  to  the  highest 
Goremment  ofBcials  in  Washington  for 
adequate  police  protection. 

Meanwhile,  the  air  bases  upon  which 
we  must  depend  for  the  protection  of  our 
northern  frontier,  have  been  prevented 
from  receiving  the  coal  which  they  must 
have  for  next  winter^  ojpen^OxxL 

Here  is  the  record  of  a  situation 
which  should  not  have  been  permitted 
to  happen,  and  certainly  should  not  be 
permitted  to  h?^pen  again : 

Ubucixi  CoaL  Umx,  Inc.. 
Suntrana.  AZoafca,  June  7, 1952. 
The  honorable  the  ATToaxxT  GmaoMAi^ 
Department  of  Ju«ttee, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Sa:  Tills  company  has  a  coal  mining 
operation  at  Svintrana,  Alaska,  and  Is  tha 
largest  producer  of  coal  In  Alaska.  We  are 
under  contract  to  the  military  fgr  3C8.000 
tons  (over  60  percent  of  their  requirements 
for  Ladd  and  Eielsen  Air  Force  Bases) ,  20  000 
tons  to  the  Gcrt'ernment*B  Alaska  Railroad, 
and  the  power  requirements  for  the  city  of 
Fairbanks  (35,000  tons  or  more) . 

Our  operations  have  been  stopped,  sub- 
stantially since  ApHl  13,  1953,  by  illegal 
picketing.  Mass  ptrkets  with  threats  of 
violence,  have,  since  April  18,  1953.  refused  to 
permit  our  drivers  to  tmload  coal  at  our 
tipple  on  otir  own  property.  Thle  continued 
In  the  face  of  a  temporary  rwtralnlng  order 
Issued  April  15.  1953.  and  an  Injunction 
pendente  Ute  Issued  AprU  38.  1963. 

The  majority  of  the  pickets  are  Healy  River 
Coal  Co.  employes-  Thdr  negotlattons 
with  their  employer  broke  down  about  March 
15.  1952,  and  they  went  on  strike  April  1. 
This  strike  was  settled  cm  May  2.  1962.  so  we 
held  oC  contempt  actions  and  attempts  to 
ship  until  May  15.  1952,  lookln?  forward  to 
no  disturbance  then.  We  have  photographs 
of  the  not  picketing  on  May  15.  1952. 

Then  contempt  proceedings  were  started, 
and  the  matter  reported  to  the  United  States 
mardmll  at  Fklrbanks  as  a  riot.  The  marshal 
carae  to  the  property  on  May  30,  1963,  and 
advised  the  pickets  not  only  of  their  Injunc- 
tion Tlolatlon.  but  also  of  their  violation  of 
the  riot  statute.  Shipping  was  then  re- 
newed with  peacrfUl  picketing  In  a  manner 
permitted  by  the  court  order. 

On  Decoration  Day.  May  SO.  1952,  shipping 
wss  again  stopped  by  moh  picketing  on  our 
property.  On  the  next  night.  May  31,  1952, 
the  belts  on  the  tipple  were  cut,  fuse  boxes 
tampered  with  (perhaps  In  an  effort  to  start  a 
fire),  and  five  hopper -bottom  ralbxiad  emn 
loaded  with  coal  were  dumped.  On  that 
same  evening  It  Is  reported  to  us  tnat  at 
open  union  meeting  among  ttM  Healy  Rlvar 
Coal  Co.  union  emfitojreaE  the  burning  of 
our  tipple  and  the  blowing  up  of  our  oil 
Storage  tanks  was  discussed.  On  the  follow- 
ing Monday.  June  2.  our  tipple  power  house 
was  destroyed  by  flre.  leaving  ample  evidence 
that  the  fire  was  set. 

HecUy  River  Cosl  Co.  promptly  offered  to 
supply  us  with  power;  but  on  June  5,  1963. 
after  we  had  partly  constructed  the  line, 
informed  us  that  they  would  be  unable  to 
do  so  as  their  grievance  commKtee  had  ad- 
vised them  all  their  employees  would  walk 
oat  ofi  a  strike  If  they  did  ao. 

The  only  Isaot  Is  one  ot  reco^Bltlon.  Our 
men    do   not    belong    to    the    United    Mine 
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Workers,  have  not,  are  unwilling  to  «o  affili- 
ate, and  have  not  been  and  are  not  now  on 
strike.  We  have  consistently  offered  to 
mediate,  arbitrate,  or  conduct  any  election 
fairly  supervised.  My  attorneys  tell  me  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  will  not  hold 
an  election;  nor  can  any  other  Federal  agency 
Intervene.  We  have  no  legal  recourse,  except 
contempt  proceedings  against  the  union  and 
their  employees.  My  attorneys  tell  me  that 
It  will  take  a  month  to  get  such  proceed- 
ings tried,  and  that  meanwhile  those  In 
violation  can  be  out  on  bail,  and  back 
picketing. 

There  Is  no  police  force  in  Alaska  except 
your  United  States  marshals.  We  are  over 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  community.  Fair- 
banks, and  are  without  any  police  officer  of 
any  kind.  The  United  States  marshal  at 
Fairbanks  advises  that  his  office  is  not  able 
to  station  a  deputy  here  to  protect  otir  prop- 
erty and  employees  and  to  prevent  or  suppress 
the  constant  reoccurrence  of  riot  tactics 
against  ovir  operations  on  our  own  property. 

We  have  refused,  and  will  continue  to  re- 
fuse (even  though  It  has  cost  us  over  $100.- 
000  to  date  to  do  so) ,  to  force  our  employees 
to  Join  any  union  against  their  will.  We 
have  never  refused  any  union  representative 
free  run  of  our  camp  to  talk  to  our  men.  nor 
In  any  manner  ciirbed  that  privilege.  We 
have  abided  faithfully  and  fully  with  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  we  have  taken 
every  conciliatory  step  open  to  us.  In  reali- 
zation of  the  extreme  Importance  of  our 
production  to  the  military  In  Alaska. 

We  urge  that  we  be  Immediately  supplied 
With  adequate  police  protection.  If  we  are 
to  observe  our  laws  It  Is  our  privilege  to  re- 
quest others  be  required  to  do  so. 

Unless  such  protection  Is  promptly  pro- 
Tided  operations  must  necessarily  stop.  Our 
operation  is  based  on  seasonal  stripping — 
and  for  every  30  days  we  are  shut  down  be- 
tween now  and  October  the  military  in  Alas- 
ka win  end  up  about  75,000  tons  short  of  the 
fuel  needed  to  supply  heat  and  power  to  Its 
Alaska  bases.  There  are  no  other  mines  in 
Alaska  capable  of  expanding  production  to 
fill  that  loss. 

Please  advise  me  of  your  decision  by  wire. 
Sincerely. 

UsiBiLU  Coal  Minz,  Inc., 
By  Emil  UsraEixi, 

President. 

HiALT,  Alaska,  June  7.  1952. 
Commanding  OmcER. 

Ladd  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska: 

For  want  of  adequate  police  protection 
tTslbelll  Coal  Mine  unable  to  ship  coal  to  your 
base  under  its  contract.  United  Mine  Work- 
ers have  successfully  blocked  shipments  in 
violation  of  law  and  injunction  and  have 
successfully  held  up  Government  working- 
capital  loan.  Have  requested  Department  of 
Justice  to  provide  adequate  police  protec- 
tion and  we  urge  you  add  to  that  your  re- 
quest to  the  Attorney  General  that  we  be 
adequately  protected.  Mine  must  close  soon 
if  no  relief  and  this  will  leave  your  base  sub- 
stantially short  of  coal  this  winter. 

UsiBELLi  Coal  Minx,  Inc., 
By  Emil  Usibklu. 

(A  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  the  com- 
manding officer  at  Elelsen  Air  Force  Base  in 
Alaska.) 

He.\lt.  Alaska,  June  7,  1952. 
VtmxD  States  Navy  StrppLT  Depot, 

Seattle,  Wash.: 
Due  to  delay  In  granting  operating  loan 
and  blocking  of  shipments  both  caused  by 
UMWA  Usibelli  cash  and  receivables  now  less 
than  accrued  tax  liability.  Need  police  pro- 
tection to  resume  shipping  and  receive 
prompt  approval  by  RFC  of  working  capital 
loan.     I  have  written  and   wired  Attorney 


General  for  police  protection  and  urge  you 
also  to  do  so.  Also  prompt  working-capital 
loan  vital  to  stripping  program. 

UsiBXLLi  Coal  Mink,  Inc., 
By  Emh.  Usibelli. 


StTNTEANA,  ALASKA,  JUTie  8,   1952. 

Ernest  Gruenino, 

Governor   of  Alaska. 

Juneau,  Alaska: 

After  your  telegram  to  us  on  May  18, 
United  States  marshals  arrived  here,  re- 
stored order  and  we  were  able  to  ship  coal 
until  May  30  when  a  mob  stopped  our  trucks 
again.  On  June  2,  the  power  plant  supply- 
ing power  to  our  tipple  was  burned  down. 
It  was  obviously  a  set  Are.  The  Healy  River 
Coal  Co.  completed  a  temporary  transmis- 
sion wire  from  their  power  plant  to  our 
tipple  June  5.  but  were  told  by  UMWA 
that  If  power  were  served  to  the  Usibelli 
tipple  they  would  strike  the  Healy  River  Coal 
Co.  and  as  a  result  that  company  refused  to 
furnish  power  and  we  have  been  unable  to 
ship.  Picketing  is  continuing  and  violence  is 
openly  threatened.  We  are  not  on  strike, 
have  no  dlspu  with  our  employer,  have 
never  voted  to  Join  UMWA.  The  only 
Issue  is  whether  we  shall  be  compelled  to 
Join  by  violence.  There  Is  no  police  force 
here,  and  It  is  requested  that  police  protec- 
tion be  given  us  by  marshals  stationed  here 
so  long  as  the  danger  lasts.  This  telegram 
is  authorized  by  a  meeting  of  all  employees 
and  we  respectfully  ask  for  quick  action. 

Employees  op  Usibelli  Coal  Mine.  Inc. 

Healt,  Alaska.  June  8,  1952. 
The   Secretary   or  the   Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C: 

This  telegram  Is  sent  you  by  the  em- 
ployees of  Usibelli  coal  mine  at  Suntrana. 
Alaska.  We  have  signed  a  letter  to  you  In 
more  detail  which  is  being  sent  you  today. 
We  are  producing  over  200,000  tons  of  coal  for 
the  United  States  Air  Force  bases  in  Alaska. 
Shipment  of  this  coal  has  been  stopped  by 
violence  of  United  Mine  Workers  pickets. 
We  are  not  on  strike  and  h.ive  no  contro- 
versy with  our  employer.  The  only  issue  is 
whether  we  shall  be  forced  by  violence  to 
Join  United  Mine  Workers.  We  have  repeat- 
edly voted  not  to  do  so.  The  UMWA  em- 
ployees have  boasted  that  they  have  blocked 
our  employer's  defense  loan  now  on  your 
desk.  We  cannot  believe  this.  United 
States  marshals  restored  order  here  May  20 
but  did  not  stay.  We  were  able  to  ship  only 
until  May  30  when  mob  picketing  was  re- 
sumed. Some  pickets  were  armed.  The 
night  of  May  31  l>elts  in  the  tipple  were 
slashed  and  five  cars  of  Alaska  Railroad  coal 
which  we  had  loaded  were  dumped.  On 
June  2  the  power  plant  supplying  the  tipple 
was  burned  by  a  set  fire.  On  June  5  a  tem- 
porary transmission  line  was  completed  but 
UMWA  threatened  to  strike  Healy  River  Coal 
Co.  If  It  furnished  power  over  It  and  tipple 
remains  shut  down.  Portable  power  equip- 
ment Is  being  installed  and  we  are  ready  to 
resume  shipments  to  the  Air  Force  but  are 
entitled  to  police  protection.  We  are  over 
100  miles  from  the  nearest  police  force.  We 
are  telegraphing  Governor  of  Alaska  and  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  and  ask 
you  to  urgently  request  that  United  States 
marshals  be  stationed  here  for  our  protec- 
tion for  Indefinite  period. 

Employees  of  Usibelli  Coal  Mine,  Inc. 

(A  similar  telegram  was  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  by  the  Usibelli  employees.) 

Healy,  Alaska,  June  7,  1952. 
The  Attohnet  General, 

Washington.  D.  C: 

This  telegram  Is  sent  you  by  vote  of  the 

employees   of    Usibelli   Coal    Mine   which   Is 

producing  over  200,000  tons  of  coal  vital  to 

United  States  Air  Force  bases  In  Alaska.    We 


have  been  prevented  from  shipping  coal  by 
violence.  Including  mass  picketing  by  armed 
mobs  In  violation  of  a  United  States  court 
Injunction,  beating  of  our  men.  dumping  of 
loaded  cars,  sabotage  of  equipment,  and  de- 
struction of  power  plant  by  Are.  These 
pickets  are  not  employees  of  this  mine  but 
of  Healy  River  Coal  Co.  and  Evan  Jones  Coal 
Co.  We  are  not  on  strike  and  have  no  dis- 
pute with  our  employer.  The  only  issue  Is 
whether  we  shall  be  forced  to  Join  United 
Mine  Workers  which  we  have  repeatedly 
voted  not  to  do.  Most  of  us  belong  to  other 
unions.  On  May  20  United  States  marshals 
came  here  and  restored  order,  but  violence 
was  resumed  May  30  and  the  power  plant 
burned  June  2.  We  need  police  protection 
to  enable  us  to  ship  :o  United  States  Air 
Force.  We  are  over  100  miles  from  nearest 
police  force,  and  It  Is  essential  that  you  In- 
struct United  States  attorney  and  United 
States  marshal  to  station  deputies  here  for 
an  indefinite  time. 
Employees  op  Usimn  i.i  Coal  Miitk.  Inc. 

SrT«TRANA.  Alaska,  June  7,  1952. 
Governor  op  Alaska. 
Secretary  op  the  Interiob. 
Secretary  op  Depxnsz. 
Attorney  General  op  the  Untted  States. 

Gentlemen:  We,  the  undersigned  em- 
ployees of  Usibelli  Coal  Mine,  Inc..  at  a  meet- 
ing held  on  June  6.  1952,  voted  unanimously 
to  make  a  protest  directly  to  Washington 
regarding  the  work  stoppage  of  otir  mine  due 
to  Illegal  picketing  and  violent  action  taken 
by  members  of  the  United  Mine  Workers 
of  America,  and  appeal  for  police  protection 
in  order  that  we  may  resume  working  In  a 
peaceful  manner. 

On  May  9.  1952.  we  held  a  meeting  In  which 
It  was  voted  by  secret  ballot  on  the  question 
of  Ijecomlng  affiliated  with  the  UMWA.  The 
vote  resulted  In  1  employee  favoring  affilia- 
tion, 25  against  such  affiliation,  with  S  em- 
ployees not  voting.  This  was  the  second  time 
we  had  voted  against  Joining  the  UMWA.  In 
view  of  the  addition  of  a  number  of  new 
employees  consideration  was  given  to  having 
another  vote  taken  at  th?  meeting  of  June 
6  on  the  question  of  affiliation  with  the 
UMWA.  A  motion  was  made  by  one  of  the 
new  employees  that  the  vote  taken  on  May 
9  be  allowed  to  stand  reaffirming  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  employees  at  the  previous 
meeting.  Such  a  motion  carried  with  only 
one  dissension. 

We  are  not  on  strike  and  have  no  dispute 
with  our  employer,  nor  any  grievance  re- 
garding conditions  at  the  Usibelli  mine. 
Neither  the  Healy  River  Coal  Co  employees 
at  Suntrana,  nor  the  employees  of  the  Evan 
Jones  Coal  Co..  at  JonesvUle,  are  on  strike. 
In  other  words,  we  are  completely  satisfied 
with  the  working  and  living  conditions  at 
our  mine  and  the  employees  of  the  other 
companies  mentioned  are  apparently  satisfied 
with  the  existing  relationship  with  their 
employers.  Notwithstanding  these  circum- 
stances, the  employees  of  the  Healy  River 
Coal  Co.  and  the  employees  of  the  Evan 
Jones  Coal  Co..  who  are  members  of  the 
UMWA,  are  attempting  to  force  us  to  Join 
the  UMWA  by  threats  and  violence.  The 
picket  line  includes  agitators  imported  from 
outside  the  community.  Certain  of  the  pick- 
ets were  equipped  with  firearms.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  threats  of  further  violence,  the 
agitators  Informed  us  that  action  had  been 
taken  by  the  UMWA  to  prevent  approval  of 
a  Federal  loan  to  the  Usibelli  mine  now  pend- 
ing before  the  Defense  Solid  Fuels  Adminis- 
tration. 

On  May  15  one  of  our  group  was  severely 
beaten  to  the  extent  that  he  required  med- 
ical attention  from  a  doctor  for  several  days. 
During  the  night  of  May  31  the  hoppers  of 
five  loaded  railroaul  cars  were  released,  dump- 
ing the  coal  loaded  by  us  on  the  ground, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  belts  driving  our 
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tipple  were  slashed,  requiring  replacement. 
On  June  3  the  power  plant  suppylng  power 
to  our  tipple  was  btimed  to  the  ground.  In 
addition  to  such  violence  and  damage  to 
property,  the  agitators  acted  In  defiance  and 
violation  of  an  injunction  Issued  by  the 
United  States  district  court. 

We  have  taken  the  position  that  we  are  not 
opposed  to  the  principles  of  unionism.  We 
are.  however,  opposed  to  coercion  and  vio- 
lence, believing  we  should  be  permitted  to 
exercise  our  own  Judgment  and  rights  with 
respect  to  Joining  the  UMWA.  and  be  allowed 
the  normal  rlghU  as  cltlEens  to  pursue  our 
occupation  in  a  peaceful  manner.  In  fact,  a 
number  of  us  are  now  members  in  good 
standing  of  unions  other  than  the  UMWA. 
The  reason  that  certain  of  us  are  affiliated 
with  other  unions  la  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  Usibelli  mine  Is  a  strip  mine  and  employs 
types  and  classlflc.ttlons  of  labor  similar  to 
that  of  a  contractor,  such  as  shovel  oper- 
ators, dragline  operators,  tractor  operators, 
drill  operators,  hydraulic  men.  mechanics, 
welders,  etc..  and  in  the  case  of  moet  of  us 
we  have  In  the  past,  and  probably  will  in  the 
future,  follow  occupstlons  other  than  co^l 
mining  The  Usibelli  coal  mine  does  not.  In 
the  ma)orlty,  employ  the  same  type  of  labor 
as  that  employed  In  an  underground  mine. 
On  May  18  we  advised  Governor  Gruenlng 
of  the  circumstances,  with  a  request  for  pro- 
tection against  violence.  On  May  30  sev- 
eral United  States  deputy  marshals  came 
to  the  mine  and  we  began  loading  coal. 
During  the  time  the  marshals  were  here 
peace  was  maintained  and  we  were  allowed  to 
load  coal,  and  we  continued  to  load  coal  for 
several  days  thereafter.  On  May  30  we  were 
again  stopped  from  loading  by  threats  of 
violence  and  we  have  not  loaded  coal  sli^oe 
then.  On  June  3  our  power  plant  was  de- 
stroyed as  stated  above. 

On  the  date  of  the  power  plant  fire,  the 
Healy  River  Coal  Corp  agreed  to  supply 
F>ower  for  our  tipple  from  their  power  plant. 
We  Immediately  began  to  construct  a  pow«r 
line  and  otherwise  make  arrangements  to 
connect  our  tipple  with  their  plant.  While 
In  the  process  of  doing  this  we  were  In- 
formed by  the  Healy  River  Coal  Corp.  on 
June  5  that  their  employees  had  stated  that 
as  soon  as  the  Healy  River  Coal  Corp.  began 
supplying  power  to  the  Usibelli  Coal  Mine, 
they  would  shut  the  Healy  River  plant  down. 
Consequently  the  Healy  River  Coal  Corp.  ad- 
vised the  Usibelli  Coal  Mine  that  they  could 
not  supply  the  power.  The  Usibelli  Coal 
Mine  has  since  moved  a  small  generating 
plant  to  the  tipple  and  is  prepared  to  sup- 
ly  sufficient  power  to  resume  operating. 

We  understand  that  our  employer  has  a 
contract  to  supply  something  over  200.000 
tons  of  coal  to  the  Alaska  Air  Force  Base,  in 
addition  to  contracts  to  supply  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  the  city  of  Fairbanks.  The 
Air  Force  bases  In  Interior  Alaska  are  de- 
pendent upon  production  from  the  Usibelli 
mine  for  the  large  bulk  of  their  coal  require- 
ments for  the  forthcoming  season,  and  like- 
wise our  Jobs  depend  upon  the  Usibelli  mine 
resuming  operations. 

We  therefore  appeal  to  the  Governor  of 
Alaska,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  whichever  of  you 
has  the  authority  and  responsibility  to  di- 
rect the  FBI.  the  United  SUtes  marshal, 
and.  If  necessary,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  order  and  protect 
us  from  violence  and  enable  us  to  continue 
to  earn  our  living  In  a  peaceful  and  normal 
manner.  Based  on  our  past  experiences 
mentioned  above.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  ne- 
cessary that  such  protection  be  maintained 
at  our  mine  and  at  the  camp  of  the  Healy 
River  Coal  Corp.  for  an  indefinite  time.  We 
believe  we  are  entiled  to  such  protection  as 
American  citizens. 


The  necessity  for  quick  and  effective  ac- 
tion cannot  be  sufficiently  emphasised,  and 
we    request    an    Immediate    response   as    to 
what  you  propose  to  do. 
Respectfully. 
Employees     or    the     Usibclu     Coax. 
Mime,  Inc. 


Aadit  Control  of  Bank  Operatwns 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ANDREW  F.  SCHOEPPEL 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 
Friday,  June  27,  1952 

Mr.  SCHOEPPEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  2,  before  the  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ers' Association,  in  Atlantic  City,  a  very 
important  j>aper  was  presented  by  Mr. 
Lester  A.  Pratt.  Mr.  Pratt  Is  the  author 
of  several  articles  and  Is  a  nationally 
known  specialist  in  bank  examinations 
and  fraud  investigations.  He  Is  the 
author  of  a  new  book  entitled  "Bank 
Frauds:  Vheir  Detection  and  Preven- 
tion." Mr.  Pratt  has  based  much  of  his 
analysis  upon  several  thousand  cases  of 
bank  eml)ezzlements  and  frauds. 

The  address  entitled  "Audit  Control  of 
Bank  Operations,"  which  he  delivered  at 
the  annual  convention  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers'  Association,  is  so  com- 
plete and  enlightening  that  I  tisk  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  have  been  informed  by  the  Public 
Printer  ttiat  the  manuscript  will  make 
approximately  4V2  pages  of  the  Rbcoro, 
at  a  cost  of  $378. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
&3  follows: 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  FBI  that  the 
number  of  embezslemenu  in  banks  and  sav- 
ings associations  has  increased  188  percent 
since  1046.  The  niunber  of  defalcations  re- 
ported in  all  insured  banks  for  the  past  6 
years  reached  a  toul  of  2,765,  each  year  show- 
ing  an  Increase  over  the  prior  years.  The  in- 
crease for  1951  was  25  percent  over  1950. 
This  abnornml  increase  in  bank  embezale- 
ments  was  confirmed  by  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation  In  a  recent  study. 
They  termed  it  "startling "  and  called  for  re- 
doubled efforts  on  the  part  ol  bankers  to  cor- 
rect this  deplorable  situation.  This  study 
pointed  out  that  of  the  19  banks  which  the 
FDIC  has  rescued  in  the  last  6  years,  16 
suffered  from  large  embezzlements.  Em- 
bezzlements have  replaced  substandard  as- 
sets as  the  chief  cause  of  serious  banking 
difficulties   in   this  country. 

Because  ot  these  "startling '  disclosures, 
many  of  which  were  brought  to  light  in  your 
own  State  last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Bank- 
ers Association  decided  to  take  some  positive 
action  toward  a  possible  solution  of  this 
troublesome  problem  which  confronts  every 
bank  in  our  Nation.  As  one  Philadelphia 
newspaper  man  once  stated,  "You  cannot 
curtail  crime  by  ignoring  it."  After  several 
conferences,  it  was  decided  to  prepare  and 
mail  a  detailed  questionnaire  on  the  subject 
of  audit  control  of  bank  operations,  to  all 
member  banks.  These  questionnaires  were 
mailed  to  917  member  banks  and  resulted  In 
a  very  satisfactory  response  of  over  40  per- 
cent. The  Information  disclosed  by  these 
questionnaires  has  been  used  as  the  basis  for 
this  talk. 


The  questionnaire  was  divided  into  four 
major  parts  to  determine  the  effectiveness 
of  the  banks'  Internal  audit  control  of  bank 
operations  and  their  exposure  to  fraud: 
I  audit  department.  II  Internal  controls.  III 
internal  audit  procedure,  IV  directors'  exami- 
nations. 

Ttie  answers  to  the  numerous  questions 
were  analysed  according  to  the  sice  of  the 
banks  replying:  Group  1,  one  to  five  million 
deposits;  group  2.  five  to  ten  million  deposits; 
group  3,  ten  to  twenty-five  million  deposits; 
group  4,  twenty-five  to  fifty  million  deposits; 
group  5,  fifty  to  one  hundred  million  de- 
posits; group  6,  one  hundred  million  and  up. 
As  anticipated,  the  replies  to  the  question- 
naire confirmed  our  opinion  that  our  major 
problem  is  with  the  banks  in  the  first  two 
groups — those  with  deposits  under  ten  mil- 
lion. Nationally,  this  group  represent  89  per- 
cent of  all  banks.  It  also  confirmed  our 
opinion  that  banks  in  the  first  two  groups, 
and  even  many  of  the  larger  banks,  obviously 
rely  on  Insurance  Idemnlty  as  a  substitute  for 
protection  against  fraud  rather  than  practice 
internal  or  external  audits.  Fidelity  t>ond 
coverage  is  most  certainly  needed  as  a  Eup- 
plemental  protection.  For  example,  in  15 
banks  throughout  the  country  with  deposits 
of  twenty -seven  million  for  the  period  1946- 
50  embezzlements  totalled  five  and  one- 
half  million  or  ti.eSd.OOO  more  than  th* 
surety  bond  coverage.  The  fidelity  coverage 
carried  by  these  banks  actually  exceeded  by 
thirty  thousand  the  ABA  recommended  cov- 
erage of  nine  hundred  and  thirty-five  thou- 
sand. Moreover,  during  the  period  1934- 
49.  60  bank^  in  31  States  had  losses  in  ex- 
cess of  80  percent  of  their  Insurance  cover- 
age- 

I  think  that  these  figures,  showing  how 
terribly  short  the  fidelity  bonds  iiave  fallen 
from  saving  banks  from  collapse,  will  startle 
more  tiian  one  director.  The  habit  persists 
in  boardrooms  of  thinking  that  the  embeszle- 
ment  hazard  has  t>een  made  a  matter  of 
secondary  Importance  through  the  purchase 
of  adequate  bonds,  and  that  habit  might  be 
Justified  if  the  embezzlements  of  other  days 
were  to  be  the  yardstick.  Not  so  with  the  em- 
bezzlements of  today.  The  sums  stolen  are 
so  far  in  excess  of  the  amount  which  the 
bonding  company  has  agreed  to  make  good 
that  directors,  of  necessity,  must  look  beyond 
the  fidelity  bond  for  the  protection  of  their 
own  good  names  and,  perhaps,  their  personal 
fortunes.  The  time  has  come  when  the  pre- 
ventive factor  must  receive  directors'  inti- 
mate attention  and  the  losses  be  |iiui 
averted  or  held  to  diminutive  proportions. 
The  embezzlement  record  of  the  last  few 
years  thrusts  upon  directors  the  responsi- 
bility of  finding  and  installing  such  pre- 
ventive c*:eck. 

This  brings  the  problem  squarely  befor* 
the  directors  of  banks,  because  history  re- 
veals a  distinct  tendency  on  the  p>art  of  the 
courts  to  Inqtilre.  whenever  a  bank  actually 
falls,  what  sort  of  supervision  it  has  been 
receiving  from  Its  directors.  Were  they  di- 
rectors in  fact,  or  only  in  name?  Did  they 
make  positive  effort  to  know  how  well  tljeir 
bank  was  being  conducted,  or  did  they 
merely  assemble  at  the  occasional  dlrectortT 
meeting  and  nod  assent  whenever  they  re^ 
celved  the  signal  from  the  officers  to  do  boV'\ 
Tou  may  thinlr  that  the  bookkeeping  and 
the  auditing  of  a  bank  Is  prlmarUy  the  con- 
cern of  operating  officers  only,  but  on  these 
occaalons  when  the  courta  have  inquired 
Into  the  diligence  or  lack  thereof  on  thm 
part  of  the  dlrect(»^,  they  have  never  taken 
that  attitude.  They  have  felt  that  the  dl- 
rectors  ought  at  least  to  have  assured  them- 
selves that  proper  auditing  was  In  operation. 


I.   AUDIT  DZPAWIIXHT 

Nearly  all  the  reporting  banlu  in  the  first 
two  groups  with  deposits  of  ten  mllhon  or 
leas  Indicated  that  they  do  doc  anpkry  an 
auditor  or  a  oomptroUcr  irtM  dooa  tte 
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of  an  auditor.  Even  In  the  third  group 
(ten  to  twenty-five  million),  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  those  reporting  are  without  such  an 
employee. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  that  banks 
in  the  second  and  third  groups  ( five  to  twen- 
ty-five million)  are  of  sufficient  size  to  war- 
rant the  employment  of  a  full-time  auditor. 
The  usual  reason  for  not  employing  some- 
one to  fulfill  this  position  Is  the  expense 
factor.  However.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
protection  afforded  by  having  an  auditor 
make  a  continuous  audit  of  the  bank's  op- 
erations and  prepare  Its  tax  returns  out- 
weighs the  expense  factor. 

In  the  small  bank  wljiere  the  volume  of 
work  does  not  warrant  the  employment  of  a 
full-time  auditor,  an  external  audit  should 
be  made  by  public  accountants  who  are  fa- 
mlUar  with  banking  operations,  systems, 
and  the  law  governing  banks. 

In  the  majority  of  cases.  It  was  found  that 
the  duties  of  auditor  and  comptroller  were 
combined.  Only  In  the  group  having  de- 
posits In  excess  of  one  hundred  million  were 
these  duties  separated.  Experience  proves 
that  these  duties  should  be  separated  be- 
cause the  functions  of  each  office  are  funda- 
mentally different.  If  the  comptroller  is 
held  responsible  for  the  accounting  activi- 
ties of  a  bank,  he  should  not  be  placed  in 
the  position  of  auditing  his  own  work  or 
controlling  the  activities  of  the  auditor.  In 
other  words,  the  bookkeeping  and  auditing 
functions  should  be  separated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Internal  control.  For  example.  In 
one  bank  the  comptroller-auditor  concealed 
a  shortage  of  approximately  9350. 000  for  a 
period  of  over  15  years.  Concealment  was 
successfully  effected  during  that  period  be- 
cause he  controlled  the  auditing  activities. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  from  the  results 
'^of  this  survey  that  the  majority  of  banks 
In  all  six  groups  stated  that  It  was  clearly 
understood  that  the  auditor  was  responsible 
only  to  the  directors.  This  Is  as  it  should 
be.  The  directors  can  then  be  confident  that 
there  is  no  Interference,  for  some  ulterior 
purpose,  on  the  part  of  the  operating  officers 
with  either  the  work  or  reports  of  the  audi- 
tor and  that  their  established  policies  are 
being  followed.  It  should  be  the  auditor's 
duty  as  well  as  privilege  to  offer  criticisms 
and  suggestions  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
policies,  procedures,  and  costs.  There  Is 
reason  for  this  status  of  free  action  In  view  of 
the  numerous  Instances  in  banks  wherein 
fraud  has  resulted  in  serious  losses — all  due 
to  the  fact  that  an  auditor  with  full  knowl- 
edge'of  an  unethical  situation  was  hindered 
or  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  duties 
because  of  the  domineering  Influence  of  dis- 
torted authority.  In  one  Instance,  the  audi- 
tor, who  did  not  report  regularly  to  the 
board,  reported  to  a  principal  officer  his 
suspicions  of  an  embezzlement.  Further  in- 
vestigation was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  auditor  and  no  rejjort  ever  reached  the 
directors.  Later  it  developed  that  the  princi- 
pal officer  was  short  nearly  9750,000. 

The  majority  of  banks,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  group  having  deposits  In  excess  of 
one  hundred  million,  reported  that  the  audi- 
tor bad  action  duties  other  than  audit  func- 
tions. There  can  be  no  real  harm  in  an  audi- 
tor performing  other  functions,  provided 
they  are  not  of  an  operating  natxire  and  so 
place  him  In  the  position  of  having  to  audit 
his  own  work. 

In  my  experience,  failure  of  the  auditor  to 
protect  the  bank  against  fraud  and  directors' 
liability  was  due  In  most  Instances  to  lack  of 
adequate  training  In  bank  auditing.  Most 
banks  indicated  that  the  auditor  had  at  least 
some  specific  training  In  auditing  and  that 
he  had  attained  his  position  by  promotion 
through  the  various  banking  departments. 
This  experience  as  a  utility  man  Is  excellent 
background  for  a  bank  auditor.  In  addition, 
be  should  have  a  good  imagination,  an  ana- 
lytical mind  and  be  always  alert  to  "routine 
blindness." 


The  auditor  substitutes  for  operating  em- 
ployees who  are  on  vacation  or  sick  leave, 
most  banks  reported,  with  the  exception  of 
those  banks  with  deposits  of  more  than 
$100,000,000.  Of  course,  the  Ideal  situation 
Is  to  have  the  auditor  perform  only  audit- 
ing work  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
operations  of  the  bank.  The  work  of  absent 
operating  employees  should  be  handled  by 
utility  men  or  women  who  have  no  connec- 
tion with  the  auditing  department, 

I  can  point  to  several  different  cases  In 
which  the  auditor  frequently  took  over 
the  work  of  absent  employees.  Consequently, 
there  was.  In  each  Instance,  a  definite  break- 
down In  the  effectiveness  of  the  audit  pro- 
gram. Where  personnel  limitations  prevent 
effective  functioning  of  the  auditor,  the 
board  should  l>e  put  on  notice.  In  one  spe- 
cific case,  this  custom  was  the  cause  of  a 
shortage.  The  auditor  was  otherwise  en- 
gaged to  such  an  extent  that  he  did  not  have 
time  to  audit  the  Interest  Income.  How- 
ever, when  an  unusual  situation  arises.  It 
may  be  both  necessary  and  essential  that 
the  auditor,  or  one  of  his  assistants,  step 
Into  the  breach  to  handle  some  operation 
in  order  that  the  bank  may  properly  func- 
tion. The  only  trouble  Is  that  once  the 
practice  is  started  It  becomes  a  habit  and 
the  audit  work  suffers  accordingly.  If  such 
a  practice  is  permitted,  one  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  an  auditor  who  might 
be  Inclined  to  be  dishonest  would  be  pro- 
vided with  a  perfect  opportunity  to  steal. 

While  all  groups  reported  that  Inspection 
was  made  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
audit  program  and  the  work  performed  by 
the  auditor,  the  one-to-five-mlUlon  group 
reported  "yes"  by  a  narrow  margin.  This 
is  a  very  im{X)rtant  function  and  requires 
close  attention  on  the  part  of  the  examining 
committee  of  the  directors,  or  someone  ap- 
pointed by  this  committee  to  act  for  It. 
Without  an  adequate  audit  program,  tailored 
to  Its  needs,  the  bank  will  have  some  ex- 
posure to  fraud.  But  an  adequate  program 
Is  only  the  first  step.  This  n*»ce88ltates  the 
auditor  maintaining  a  running  chart  show- 
ing the  dates  the  completed  audits  were 
made  of  the  various  asset,  liability,  net  worth, 
income,  and  expense  accounts.  The  work  of 
the  auditor  should  be  policed  at  Intervals  to 
see  that  the  audit  program  Is  being  carried 
out  In  a  manner  which  will  give  the  bank 
maximum  protection  against  fraud  and  di- 
rectors' liability.  The  curtailing  of  such 
a  program  for  reasons  of  economy  Is  danger- 
ous and  Ignores  the  fact  that  provision  of 
adequate  auditing  Is  a  necessary  expense 
of  doing  business  projjerly  and  safely. 

The  response  to  the  question.  "Does  the 
auditor  verify  loans,  savings,  and  checking 
accounts  by  direct  correspondence?"  was 
rather  disappointing.  The  majority  of  the 
banks  reported  "no,"  with  only  the  smallest 
and  the  largest  groups  answering  favor- 
ably. 

When  e.-perlence  has  definitely  proved 
that  approximately  60  percent  of  the  bank 
emt>ezzlements  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
detected  if  direct  verification  had  been  made. 
It  Is  apparent  that  this  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  operations  In  any  well -designed 
audit  program. 

Most  of  the  reporting  banks  Indicated  that 
the  confirmations  sent  out  were  checked  as 
to  names,  addresses,  amounts  and  were 
mailed  by  the  auditor.  This,  of  course.  Is 
an  Important  operation  and  all  accounts 
confirmed  should  be  closely  controlled  by 
the  auditor.  There  are  many  cases  on  rec- 
ord where  confirmations  were  intercepted 
by  the  defaulter  and  altered  to  conceal  his 
manipulation  of  certain  accounts. 

All  returns  relating  in  any  way  to  con- 
firmations bhould  be  delivered  unopened  di- 
rectly to  the  bank's  auditor  or  a  member 
of  the  auditing  committee.  This  may  best 
be  accomplished  by  giving  a  post-office  box 
as  a  return  address  to  which  only  the  audi- 
tor or  audit  committee  has  access. 


n.  iirmNAi.  contbols 

Any  banker  with  red  blood  In  his  veins 
must  be  moved  by  two  thoughts  as  he  stud- 
ies the  answers  to  the  13  questions  relat- 
ing to  internal  controls.  The  first  is  that 
so  many  banks  are  willing  to  let  employees 
live  face  to  face  with  temptation  all  day 
long,  week  in  and  week  out;  the  other  is 
that  so  few  banks  have  made  a  survey  of 
their  Internal  controls  and  really  know 
whether  these  are  what  they  should  be.  It 
is  my  opinion,  based  on  a  lifetime  of  contact 
with  bank  accounting,  that  your  employee 
who  goes  astray  Is  not  a  deliberate  wrong- 
doer when  he  enters  your  employ,  but  Is  led 
along  that  path  by  constant  reminders  that 
embezzlement  is  so  easy  because  accounting 
methods  are  so  lax.  Justice  to  employees 
requires  that  this  laxity  be  taken  out  of 
the  picture.  As  for  failure  on  a  bank's  part 
to  have  a  survey  made  of  its  Internal  con- 
trols, that  is  hard  to  explain.  Just  becavise 
a  system  has  been  followed  for  years  does 
not  establish  Its  value.  A  bank  that  falls  to 
keep  up  to  date  in  its  accounting  methods 
Is  Just  as  much  i^  the  wrong  as  a  business 
that  falls  to  keep  abreast  of  its  competitors 
in  efficiency. 

It  Is  true  that  the  majority  of  the  re- 
porting banks  stated  that  they  have  explored 
their  internal  controls.  Only  in  the  four 
smaller  groups  were  there  any  answers  in 
the  negative.  Instituting  an  efficient  sys- 
tem of  control  of  fraud  In  a  small  bank  is 
In  many  respects  more  difficult  than  in  a 
larger  one.  However,  an  analysis  of  fraud 
cases  Indicates  conclusively  that  practical 
protective  measures  not  found  In  many  small 
banks  are  possible  when  thought  is  given 
to  the  matter.  One  Important  protective 
measure  is  to  arrange  the  personnel  duties 
so  that  too  much  authority  is  not  given  to 
one  officer  or  employee.  A  high  degree  of 
protection  is  possible  with  little  or  no  cost. 
Internal  controls,  once  established,  need  not 
hamper  the  smooth  functioning  of  the  bank's 
operations.  This  is  a  problem  that  ought 
to  stir  the  directors  of  the  banks  in  the 
four  smaller  groups,  since  the  answer  to  the 
problem  Is  within  their  reach  if  they  will 
but  search  for  it. 

As  the  size  of  the  bank  Increases  so  does 
the  efficiency  of  systems  of  Internal  check. 
They  reach  the  peak  of  efficiency  only  in  the 
very  large  bank. 

The  difficulty  which  sometimes  arises  In 
a  small  bank  Is  that  while  the  more  im- 
portant fraud-control  methods  are  well 
known,  nothing  is  done  about  them  because 
of  the  Intimacy  among  the  employees,  in- 
ertia on  the  part  of  the  management,  or  a 
plain  deficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  con- 
trols. It  is  much  easier  to  say  "I  know  what 
should  be  done  "  than  it  is  to  do  It. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions to  be  answered  by  the  reporting  banks 
was  the  one  dealing  with  the  survey  of  op- 
erations to  determine  the  bank's  exposure 
to  fraud.  With  the  exception  of  the  first 
group  (one  to  five  million),  the  majority  re- 
ported that  such  a  survey  had  been  made. 
Unfortunately,  the  small-bank  group  is 
where  such  a  survey  Is  most  needed.  This 
problem  might  be  approached  by  asking 
these  questions:  Where  are  the  weak  links 
In  the  bank's  defense  against  fraud?  What 
should  be  done  to  overcome  these  exposures 
to  fraud? 

If  you  were  to  review  a  thousand  case 
histories  on  bank  embezzlements,  you  would 
find  that  they  faU  into  familiar  patterns. 
They  show  all  too  conclusively  that  the  em- 
ployee who  goes  astray  has  been  living  con- 
stantly in  an  atmosphere  of  laxity.  He  dis- 
covers that  the  abstraction  of  money  Is  so 
easy  and  his  own  needs  lead  him  to  his  fall. 
In  general,  they  may  be  grouped  Into  what 
is  termed  the  "big  seven."  representing  the 
various  ways  In  which  crimes  of  this  nature 
are  carried  on.  They  include:  (1)  Misap- 
propriation of  money  or  property  before  it  is 
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properly  recorded:  (2)  misappropriation  of 
income:  (3)  manipulation  of  expenses:  (4) 
tampering  with  the  bank's  or  customer's 
asseu.  (5)  acting  beyond  the  authorisation 
of  the  management:  (6)  forging  instnuxMnts 
or  making  fictitious  entries;  (7)  Irragular 
bookkeeping  entries. 

Every  small  bank,  and  many  large  ones, 
too.  are  exposed  to  one  or  more  of  these 
methods.  The  simplest  and  easiest  way  to 
determine  your  own  bank's  exposure  to  fraud 
U  to  follow  a  very  definite  survey  program. 
If  such  a  program  U  followed  and  ttke  re- 
suiU  are  acted  upon  InteillgcnUy.  you  can 
rest  assured  that  your  exposure  to  fraud  wiU 
be  minimized.  There  Is  a  danger,  however, 
in  fuUowli^  a  program  designed  to  cover 
baxiks  as  a  whole.  In  other  words,  there  can 
be  no  set  program  or  formula  which  will 
meet  thu  requirements  of  every  bank.  No 
two  banks  are  exactly  alike. 

Who  should  hand!*  the  actual  work  of 
making  the  survey.  Obviously,  he  should  be 
a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  t>ank's 
operations.  In  a  small  bank,  the  cashier 
would  probably  he  the  moet  logical  person 
to  conduct  this  survey.  If  a  bank  employs 
well  qu.illfied  auditors  to  make  their  annual 
examinations,  the  work  should  be  assigned 
to  them.  This  survey,  however,  sliouid  be 
treated  as  a  separate  assignment  rather 
than  as  a  part  of  the  amiual  examination, 
for  It  is  difficult  to  corabme  the  work  of  the 
two  operations. 

I  do  not  wish  to  leave  this  part  of  my  re- 
marks without  emphasizing  the  fact  thst  the 
annual  audit  Is  not  enotigh  as  a  protective 
maaaure  and  that  a  survey  of  the  working 
controls  and  prompt  adoption  of  the  changes 
which  the  survey  shows  are  needed,  is  the 
one  assurance  you  can  get  that  the  audit 
really  does  reve«U  the  condition  of  your  bank. 
The  audit  provides  a  picture  as  of  the  moment 
but  the  working  controls  give  assurance  that 
that  picture  will  be  maintained.  With  poor 
internal  controls,  the  audit  can  produce  less 
than  the  desired  result. 

Now  I  wish  to  Eny  something  at>out  dual 
controls  becaviee  there  is  no  magic  in  that 
expression.  If  dual  controls  are  not  main- 
tained, then  the  situation  continues  to  keep 
the  employee  face  to  face  with  temptation. 

Dual  control  of  the  bank's  sectirlties  is 
maintained  predominantly  by  the  banks  In 
all  six  groups.  In  the  four  smaller  groups, 
there  were  some  banks  which  reported  that 
Do  dual  control  is  maintained.  A  majority 
of  the  banks  in  the  smallest  group  maintain 
no  dual  control  ever  collateral  and  safe- 
keeping Items:  some  banks  in  the  next  larger 
group  reported  likewise. 

Wherever  dual  control  Is  practical.  It  should 
be  maintained.  In  a  recent  case  where  dual 
control  was  not  In  effect,  an  officer  released 
warehouse  receipts  and  converted  pledged 
merchandise  to  his  own  use,  caiising  a  sub- 
star  tlal  loss  to  the  bank. 

Prevention  of  fraud  In  the  safekeeping 
department  may  be  accomplished,  or  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  by  dual  control.  Both  the 
system  of  duplicate  nimiber  receipts  and  dual 
control  are  essential  to  adequate  control.  If 
adequate  records  are  not  maintained,  no 
amount  of  auditing  will  dlrclose  the  absence 
of  items  which  have  been  left  with  the  bank 
for  safekeeping. 

RapUea  to  the  question  relating  to  whether 
or  not  aaeh  teller  li  assured  that  no  one  other 
than  himself  has  Aceef-s  to  his  cash  at  the 
window  were  rather  disappointing  from  the 
banks  comprising  the  three  smaller  groups. 
Only  one  group  in  the  larger  size  Ijanks  re- 
ported that  their  i«llers  had  such  protection. 
Protection  at  the  window  is  most  important 
for  the  teller,  TliU  was  brought  out  in  the 
analysis  of  671  in  egularltles  reported  in  in- 
sured banks  durli  g  1951.  Out  of  that  total. 
175  involved  currency  manlpulstion  of  one 
type  or  aiK)tber.  In  most  instances,  these 
irregularities  wen;  chargeable  to  the  teller. 
However,  there  were  a  number  of  cases  where 


the  responsibility  for  the  loss  could  not  be 
traced  because  of  the  laxity  in  handling  the 
cash. 

Some  employee  may,  for  instance,  obtain 
ca&h  from  the  money  cart  of  a  cweless  teller, 
or  an  officer  or  another  employee  might  enter 
the  teller's  eaah  locker  before  or  After  bank- 
ing hours.  In  the  abaenoe  of  tellers'  ma- 
chines, a  proof -clerk  might  destroy  his  own 
check  which  had  been  cashed  by  the  teller 
during  the  regular  course  of  buslneaa.  If 
employees  are  permitted  to  loiter  in  a  teller's 
cage,  it  is  a  simple  mutter  for  any  one  of 
them  to  abstract  bills  while  the  teller  ia 
engaged  with  a  customer. 

The  tellers  should  be  provided  with  suit- 
able working  space  and  should  be  protected 
insofar  as  it  is  possible  from  the  dishonesty 
of  the  public  as  well  as  that  of  the  other 
employees  of  the  bank  through  the  Instal- 
lation of  adequate  equlpoient  to  safeguard 
his  cash.  The  term  "equipment"  includes 
tellers'  cages,  counters,  and  machines. 

Many  banks  still  use  the  old  style  cage 
having  a  grill  door  which  oan  t>e  locked  in 
the  teller's  absence,  but  few  of  the  banks 
haviiig  the  newer  low-type  countera  can  pro- 
vide protection  to  the  teller  from  the  other 
tellers  or  employees  gaining  access  to  a 
teUer's  cash  and  records  during  his  tem- 
porary absence.  It  may  be  more  than  Just 
a  coincidence  that  mysterious  disappearance 
of  cash  has  increased  with  the  increased  use 
of  new  style  counters. 

Banks  with  the  new  style  counters  may  be 
Interested  in  a  recently  developed  counter 
unit  that  has  a  roll  top  which  can  be  puUed 
down  and  locked  whenever  a  teller  leaves  his 
window. 

A  large  ma)ority  of  the  banks  except  those 
In  the  first  group  reported  favorably  with 
reference  to  the  protection  of  the  cash  in 
the  vault.  Approximately  70  percent  in  the 
first  group  (one  to  five  million)  reported  that 
someone  other  than  the  teller  had  access 
to  his  vault  cash. 

Each  teller  should  be  provided  with  an 
Individual  locker  in  the  naoney  vault  having 
dual  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  cash  for  which  he  Is  responsible. 

Most  of  the  t>anks  In  the  first  group  re- 
ported that  an  employee  whose  duty  It  waa 
to  reconcile  statements  received  frona  cor- 
respondent banks  also  had  the  authority  to 
withdraw  or  transfer  funds  or  authorise 
charges  In  these  accounts.  This  was  true,  to 
some  extent,  in  the  next  three  groups  of 
larger  banks.  Only  in  the  last  two  groups. 
tne  largest  banks,  was  there  a  separation  of 
these  duties. 

These  accounts  should  not  be  reconciled 
by  any  one  having  authority  to  withdraw 
transfer  funds  from  such  accounts  or  make 
charges  against  them.  There  have  been  sev- 
eral recent  cases  in  which  these  account* 
were  manipulated  with  disastrous  effects  to 
the  banks  Involved.  Most  of  these  cases  in- 
volved kiting  among  the  correspondent  banks 
and  the  embezzlements  were  concealed  over 
a  period  of  years. 

Definite  policies  appear  to  exist  in  prac- 
tically all  the  banks  with  respect  to  the  au- 
thority of  officers  to  buy  and  sell  securities 
and  to  make  loans.  This  is  a  most  favorable 
situation  for  such  policies  guide  the  execu- 
tive management  and  control  their  activities 
In  operations  of  this  type.  The  responsibility 
for  the  Internal  control  feature  erf  these  op- 
erations must  of  necessity  rest  with  the  board 
of  directors,  whose  duty  it  is  to  formulate 
such  policies  and  see  that  they  are  enforced. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  only  in  the  first 
group  of  banks  (one  to  five  million)  waa 
the  report  unfavorable  with  reference  to  com- 
mercial tellers  having  access  to  depositors' 
ledgers  or  having  anything  to  do  with  the 
bookkeeping  work.  Approximately  25  percent 
of  the  banks  in  the  second  group  (one  to  five 
million)  reported  likewise.  Only  in  the  large 
banks  are  the  tellers  prevented  from  han- 
dling bookkeeping  duties. 


While  tellera  ahould  not  have  access  to  de« 
poeltor's  ledgers,  small  banks  find  it  diffl« 
cxilt  to  dlvoree  tellers'  and  bookkeepers'  du- 
ties entirely.  HoweT«r.  careful  consideration 
of  a  bank's  individual  problems  usually  dis- 
closes some  means  whereby  the  attendant 
dangers  of  overlapping  duties  may  be  les- 
sened. This  may  involve  closer  supervision 
and  careful  check  of  the  bookkeeping  work 
performed  by  the  teller  and  the  frequent 
changing  of  the  particular  bookkeeping  as- 
aignmenta  of  the  teller  to  avoid  his  having 
control  of  certain  depositors'  accounts  over 
an  extended  period  of  time. 

But  please  note  that  this  problem  exists— 
this  overlapping  of  tellers'  and  bookeepers* 
activities — and  tSiat  the  search  for  the  way 
out  should  be  a  present  problem,  not  one  for 
consideration  at  some  convenient  future 
date. 

To  some  extent,  except  in  group  six 
(100.000.000  and  up),  the  commercial  tellers 
assist  in  the  preparation  of  and/or  delivery 
of  depositors'  statements.  The  banks  in  the 
first  group,  of  course,  showed  the  greatest 
percentage. 

Difficult  as  It  may  be  in  the  Bm&Il  banks, 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  tellers 
from  manipulating  customers'  accounts. 
Statistics  Indicate  that  losses  from  the  mis- 
appropriation of  ctistomers'  deposits  occur 
with  greater  frequency  than  losses  resulting 
from  tny  other  type  of  fraud  committed  by 
tellers.  Practice  Indicates  that  it  cannot  be 
prevented  under  old-type  methods  of  bank- 
ing or  detected  by  any  form  of  examination 
which  is  made  without  a  complete  verifica- 
tion of  the  accounts  of  the  depositors. 

The  teller  usually  commlu  this  type  of 
fraud  by  selecting  the  deposit  of  a  customer 
whose  l>ankiag  habits  are  well  known  to  him 
and  whose  account  is  sufficiently  inactive  to 
permit  the  diversion  of  funds  to  his  own  use 
with  the  least  poasible  chance  of  detection. 
If  he  does  tiot  have  access  to  records  ouulde 
hk  cage  he  will  very  probably  conceal  his 
misappropriation  by  withholding  a  deposit 
from  the  day's  business  and  until  such  time 
that  he  is,  for  one  or  more  reasons,  frightened 
into  making  institution.  Ordinarily,  resti- 
tution is  niade  by  withholding  another  de- 
f>oslt  of  an  amount  equal  to  or  greater  than 
the  deposit  prawlomly  withheld,  misappro- 
prHitlng  the  dl^ereac*.  if  any,  and  placing 
into  the  work  the  original  deposit  ticket,  or 
copy  thereof,  bearing  a  more  recent  date. 
Using  this  procedure,  commonly  known  as 
"lapping."  the  teller  continues  in  nearly 
every  instanoe  to  Increase  his  shortage  until 
the  crime  is  dtscorered. 

By  far.  the  majority  of  banks  In  all  groups 
reported  that  tli«  savings  tellers  do  not  hold 
passbooks  for  depositors.  All  banks  should 
discourage  tbeir  depositors  from  leaving 
their  passboofcs  at  the  bank.  The  practice 
is  considered  a  poor  one  and  ie  regarded  by 
bankers  themselvee  as  tinsatlsfactory  and 
troublesome. 

Any  passbooks  which  the  bank  is  forced 
to  hold  should  be  regarded  as  safekeeping 
items.  In  any  event,  they  should  be  pro- 
tected by  placing  them  under  the  dual  con- 
trol of  officers.  If  this  Is  not  practical, 
the  ctistody  and  control  of  an  officer  is 
recommended. 

The  trend  appears  to  be  against  the  ro- 
tation of  employees  in  most  of  the  thanks. 
In  the  majority  of  t>anks  the  second  group 
(5  to  10  million)  only,  was  tlM  report  fa- 
vorable and   that  by  a  narrow  margin. 

Botation  of  eosptoysss,  wherever  practi- 
cal, has  its  advantages  from  the  standpoint 
of  internal  control.  Where  rotation  is  prac- 
tical, a  chart  or  running  record  should  be 
maintained. 

By  far.  the  majority  of  banks  In  all  tiz 
groups  reported  that  vaeations  vere  com- 
pulsory for  every  oScar  and  employee. 
I^owever,  approximately  ao  perasnt  at  the 
banks  in  the  first  group  reported  thgt  raca* 
tlons    were    not    ooBipvlsory,    TlkaB    U    ttoa 
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▼cry  group  which  should  Insist  upon  such  a 
policy.  This  is  especially  true  of  bookkeepers 
and  tellers  whose  vacations  should  overlap 
the  period  of  statement  preparation  and 
raailing  or,  in  the  case  of  savings,  the  in- 
terest date.  There  are  case  histories  too 
numerous  to  mention  of  embezzlements  con- 
cealed over  a  long  period  which  would  have 
been  exposed  in  their  early  stages  had  the 
defaulter  been  compelled  to  take  a  vacation. 
This  is  especially  true  of  the  so-called  ••one- 
man"  bank  where  the  management  is  domi- 
nated by  one  individual  who  is  ••too  busy" 
to  take  a  vacation. 

All  bar.ks  should  require  each  ofBcer  and 
employee  to  take  a  vacation.  The  redis- 
tribution of  work  among  the  employees  as  a 
result  of  vacations  helps  all  employees  to  fa- 
miliarize themselves  with  the  operations  of 
the  bank  and  permits  a  thorough  check  of 
the  absent  employee's  work.  The  employee 
who  taxes  a  vacation  usually  benefits  from 
Improved  health  and  a  fresh  attitude  toward 
his  work. 

An  average  of  approximately  75  percent  of 
the  banks  in  all  groups  reported  that  inac- 
tive accounts  (time  and  demand)  were  seg- 
regated and  kept  under  separate  controls. 
Only  the  banks  in  the  25  to  50  million  de- 
posit group  reported  100  percent  that  their 
Inactive  accounts  were  so  controlled. 

Dormant  or  inactive  depoeit  accounts  are 
a  source  of  trouble  and  expense  in  nearly 
every  bank  and  have  long  been  a  fertile  field 
for  speculation.  The  segregation  of  these  ac- 
counts is  recommended  to  make  dishonest 
manipulation  of  them  more  difficult  and  to 
assist  the  bank  in  controlling  them.  It  is 
also  advisable  that  the  Inacttte  accounts 
be  placed  under  lock  and  the  dual  control  of 
ofBcers. 

The  majority  of  the  banks  reported  that 
Inactive  accounts  were  under  dual  control 
with  the  exception  of  52  percent  of  the  small 
banks  in  the  first  group  who  reported  un- 
favorably. As  a  whole,  the  survey  indicated 
that  a  rather  large  percentage  of  bf.nks  in 
all  groups  do  not  employ  dual  control  of 
such  accounts. 

m.    INTEHMAL-AtTDrr    PROCEDtJK* 

X  come  now  to  the  third  part  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire consisting  of  12  questions  relating 
to  the  internal-audit  procedure.  I  cannot 
too  strongly  urge  that  every  board  of  direc- 
tors make  this  subject  of  Internal-audit  con- 
trol a  topic  of  discussion  at  one  of  their 
earliest  meetings. 

Sixty  percent  cf  the  small  banks  In  the 
first  group  reported  that  they  followed  some 
regular  internal-audit  procedure  and  this 
percentage  increased  progressively  in  the 
next  three  groups  until  it  reached  100  per- 
cent in  the  last  two  groups.  You  can  see 
how  thoroughly  convinced  are  the  larger 
banks  that  this  feature  of  the  bank's  opera- 
tions is  of  primary  impwrtance. 

The  internal  audit  work  should  be  prop- 
erly scheduled  and  performed  or  supervised 
by  the  auditor  or  members  of  the  examinlrg 
committee.  In  the  first  group,  comprising 
the  snrallest  banks.  57  percent  reported  that 
this  recommendation  was  followed,  with  the 
second  and  third  groups  reporting  56  percent 
Bnd  79  percent,  respectively.  The  remaining 
three  groups,  as  was  expected,  reported  100 
jwrcent. 

Except  in  the  first  group,  the  majority  of 
the  bar.ks  reported  that  operating  officers 
and  employees  assisting  in  some  phase  of  the 
Internal  audit  were  ussd  only  en  work  with 
which  they  had  no  other  contact.  And  this 
ts  as  it  should  be.  This  is  difficult  in  the 
■mall  bank  but  in  nearly  every  case  some 
practical  plan  may  be  worked  cut.  If  such 
a  plan  is  not  practical  and  does  not  afford 
ruasonable  protection,  the  only  solution  is 
to  have  the  audit  work  performed  by  certi- 
fied public  accountants  familiar  with  this 
type  of  examination. 

Unannounced  counts  of  tellers'  cash  and 
vault  cash  with  reasonable  frequency  is  a 
good   safeguard    in    any   bank,   regardless   of 


Its  size.  A  report  of  such  counts  should 
be  made  current ;y  to  the  examining  com- 
mittee, including  the  information  concern- 
ing the  cash  items  discovered.  To  report  to 
a  single  officer  Is  not  sufficient,  whoever  that 
officer  may  be. 

The  survey  indicated  an  extremely  favor- 
able situation  relative  to  balancing  loans 
and  examining  related  collateral.  This,  how- 
ever, is  only  one  step  in  preventing  fraud 
In  loans  and  the  related  collateral.  The  pro- 
cedure should  include  mailing  confirmations 
to  borrowers,  either  complete  or  selective. 
In  this  latter  operation,  the  survey  Indi- 
cated a  decided  trend  against  confirmations, 
except  In  the  sixth,  or  largest  group.  No  In- 
ternal or  external  audit  can  be  effective 
without  a  direct  verification  of  loans  with 
borrowers. 

Practically  all  banks  In  every  group  re- 
ported that  secui-lties  owned  were  examined 
and  balanced  to  controls.  Most  of  the  re- 
porting banks,  no  doubt,  are  members  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  and  keep  most  or 
all  of  their  ownnd  securities  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banic  in  their  district.  In  other 
banks,  part  or  all  of  these  securities  may  be 
kept  by  the  respective  correspondent  banks. 

A  list  of  secuiltles  on  deposit  with  other 
institutions,  for  various  purposes,  should  be 
requested  at  the  date  of  the  audit.  The  re- 
plies to  this  reciuest  should  be  thoroughly 
checked.  Upon  completion  of  the  verifica- 
tion of  the  securities,  the  entries  for  the  pur- 
chases and  sales  should  be  audited  through 
the  use  of  brokcTs'  invoices  or  bankers'  ad- 
vices. This  applies  to  both  the  principal  and 
the  interest.  All  entries  to  amortize  prem- 
iums or  to  writ*'  oft  losses  should  be  traced 
to  the  undivided  profits  account.  If  any 
securities  are  in  transit  at  the  time  of  the 
audit,  the  detal  s  should  be  carefully  listed 
and  the  matter  followed  up  to  see  that  they 
are  properly  accounted  for. 

It  was  good  to  note  that  both  checking 
and  savings  acc3unts  were  balanced  to  the 
general  ledger  controls  by  nearly  100  percent 
of  all  reporting  banks.  The  vast  majority 
made  this  proof  on  a  monthly  basis.  Again, 
this  is  but  one  step  in  the  audit  of  these 
accounts.  Unleia  the  balances  of  these  ac- 
counts are  confirmed  with  the  depositor,  lit- 
tle has  been  ac:ompllEhed.  Only  the  large 
banks  the  last  two  groups,  gave  satisfactory 
reports  that  these  accounts  were  verified 
by  mall  directly  with  the  depositors.  Very 
few  banks  in  the  other  four  groups  reported 
that  they  verified  balances. 

Fundamentally,  the  purpose  of  a  system  of 
external  check  Ih  to  compare  certain  records 
of  the  bank  with  those  of  the  borrower  and 
the  depositor.  No  audit  can  be  considered 
effective  or  conplete  unless  such  a  com- 
parison Is  made  This  Is  true  regardless  of 
how  good  a  system  of  Internal  check  Is  used 
In  a  bank's  operations.  Some  criticism  has 
been  voiced  upon  occasion  because  of  its 
cost.  While  the-e  is  some  expense  attached 
to  this  auditing  operation,  it  Is  small  when 
compared  with  Its  advantages  In  the  detec- 
tion and  prevent  on  of  fraud.  When  deposits 
and  loans  comprise  the  two  major  items  on 
the  balance  shee- .  no  audit  can  be  considered 
sound  or  effectivi!  unless  it  sufficiently  checks 
the  accuracy  of  the  bank's  records.  The 
preparation  of  trial  balances  of  loans  and 
depasltors'  accounts  and  the  comparison  of 
the  totals  of  such  runs  with  the  related  gen- 
eral ledger  control  account  cannot  be  con- 
sidered an  audit  of  thsse  two  major  balance 
sheet  items.  This  Is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  if  there  is  one  single  explanation  cf 
the  scores  of  bank  defalcations,  which  are 
the  most  embarrassing  challenge  to  the 
American  banking  record  today,  it  is  the 
ease  with  which  the  manipulation  of  loan 
and  depKJsit  accoMnts  escapes  detection  until 
the  loss  has  inc'eased  to  such  proportions 
that  It  cannot  be  successfully  concealed. 

The  question  of  whether  the  "positive"  or 
the  ••negative"  fcTm  of  confirmation  should 


be  used  In  a  particular  case  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  judgment,  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  circumstances  sturoundlng 
the  nature  and  number  of  accounts  being 
examined.  The  "positive"  method  always 
should  be  used  In  verifying  accounts  such 
as  securities  held  for  safekeeping  by  some 
other  Institution  or  pledged  to  secure  funds 
on  deposit  or  bills  payable.  This  method 
should  also  be  used  In  verifying  travelers' 
checks.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "negative" 
type  of  confirmation  will  meet  the  generally 
accepted  auditing  standards.  Both  the 
"positive"  and  '•negative  "  methods  are  usual- 
ly employed  upon  the  same  engagement — • 
the  ••positive"  as  to  accounts  where  a  definite 
reply  may  be  deemed  desirable  and  the 
"negative"  as  to  accounts  where  this  con- 
sideration does  not  apply. 

Approximately  75  percent  of  the  banks  In 
all  six  groups  reported  that  dual  posting  wac 
used  for  demand  deposits.  I  am  glad  to  note 
that  there  are  so  many  advocates  of  the  dual- 
posting  system.  Such  a  tystem.  if  properl} 
operated,  provides  an  effective  Internal 
check.  In  other  words,  no  individual  ledger 
bookkeeper  should  be  permitted  to  post  the 
statements  which  relate  to  his  or  her  ledger. 
Whether  dual  or  single  posting  Is  used,  the 
bookkeepers  should  be  rotated.  Frequent 
rotation  is  one  of  the  most  effective  ways 
to  prevent  fraud.  In  the  al>sence  of  collu- 
sion. Vacations  spent  away  from  the  bank's 
premises  should  be  mandatory.  Taking  a 
vacation  of  a  day  or  two  at  a  time  gives  little 
opportunity  for  discovery  of  fraudulent  ac- 
tivities of  a  bookkeeper. 

The  majority  of  banks,  except  those  in  the 
first  group,  indicated  that  accruals  of  Income 
were  proved.  Only  36  percent  of  the  small 
banks    reported    favorably. 

Employees  frequently  prey  upon  the  bank's 
earnings  by  understating  the  Income  re- 
ceived. They  have  on  occasion  obtained 
funds  for  their  own  use  by  overstating  In- 
terest rebates. 

In  one  bank,  an  assistant  cashier  had  com- 
plete charge  of  the  loans.  When  preparing 
the  general  ledger  tickets  at  the  close  of  a 
day's  business,  he  would  understate  the  total 
Interest  Income  received  and  remove  a  like 
amount  of  cash  from  hla  cash  drawer.  Usu- 
ally,  the  amount  of  the  Interest  varied  In 
accordance  with  the  total  Income  collected, 
but  rarely  exceeded  910  a  day.  Smaller 
amounts  were  frequently  obtained  by  enter- 
ing false  charges  to  the  Interest  income  ac- 
count for  Interest  rebates  on  notes  paid  be- 
fore maturity. 

A  properly  operated  accrual  system  Is.  of 
course,  the  moat  effective  method  of  detect- 
ing this  type  of  fraud,  and  it  is  equally  effec- 
tive as  a  means  of  prevention.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  a  ,  ood  accrual  system,  the  only 
manner  in  w.iich  the  loss  of  earnings  from 
this  source  can  be  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  is  a  detailed  audit  of 
Income. 

Nearly  every  bank  In  all  six  groups  reported 
that  the  footings  of  the  expense  book  wert 
proved  and  the  items  examined  for  authen- 
ticity. This  is  an  Important  operation  to  be 
performed  in  every  bank  regardless  of  its  size 
because  fictitious  charges  to  oi>eratlng  ex- 
pense are  a  method  frequently  employed  to 
embezzle  bank  funds.  Such  charges  may 
represent  small  amounts,  but  in  the  aggre- 
gate over  a  period  of  time,  they  usually  com- 
prise a  sizable  sum.  Experience  has  dem- 
onstrated that  lack  of  internal  control  and 
proper  directors'  examinations  are  princi- 
pally responsible  for  the  failure  to  detect  or 
prevent  this  type  of  embezzlement. 

Overstatement  of  charges  to  expense  and 
the  abstraction  of  cash  for  the  difference 
between  the  actual  amount  of  the  expense 
and  the  amount  of  the  charge  is  often  re- 
sorted to.  Another  method  frequently  used 
Is  the  overpayment  of  Invoices  and  the  mis- 
appropriation of  the  refund  when  It  Is  re- 
ceived br  the  bank. 
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Padding  ai  payrolls  ia  probabiy  the  on* 
method  which  is  iiM«t  uaed.  This  method, 
together  with  the  payment  of  salaries  to  fic- 
tiuous  persons,  caui^d  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  cases  ii.volvlng  concealment  of 
•mbezzleoMints  In  a.ieratlng  expense  whidi 
bave  been  discovered 

DetecUon  of  irregularities  In  the  bank's 
operating  expense  ii.ay  be  accompU:>bed  by 
auditing  Ihe  expense  vouchers  at  frequent 
Intervals,  comparisoii  of  expenses  with  prior 
periods,  and  with  bidget  figures.  Any  ab- 
normal increases  should  be  Investigated. 

Prevention  of  eokteazlemcnts  nmy  be  ac- 
complished by  placing  the  disbursements  for 
operating  expendituies  under  dual  control  so 
ttoat  no  one  emplu>c>>  will  have  entire  charge 
of  this  function.  >dl  expenditures,  except 
tbose  covering  petty  expenses,  should  be 
OiMle  by  means  of  an  expense  check,  signed 
by  an  otBcer. 

The  problem  of  cintrolliag  operating  ex- 
pense is  not  s  difficult  one,  even  in  the  small 
banks  where  embei'.zlexnentfi  o<  this  type 
occur  most  frequent  ly.  In  many  cases,  tba 
expense  distribution  book  is  the  worst  kept 
record  In  the  bank  imd  supporting  vouchers 
covering  expendltur<is  are  difficult  to  locate 
for  audit  purposes.  In  my  c^nion.  no  bank 
Is  so  small  that  some  effective  system  cannot 
be  worked  out  to  control  properly  the  oper- 
ating expenditures. 

TV.    DISBCTOI  '8  KXAMIIUTIa« 

I  turn  finally  to  iwo  mattm  on  which  I 
find,  from  the  answ<>rB  to  the  questionnaire, 
that  there  is  consjdermblc  loose  thinking. 
One  is  the  problem  ot  the  outside  auditor. 
Ftfures  seems  to  Indicate  that — partkru- 
ularly  »m<-ing  the  imaJl  banks — there  is  a 
distaste  for  inviting  him  to  go  through  the 
records  of  the  bank  I  tlilnk  this  is  wholly 
In  error  and  waves  aside  what  can  easily 
be  an  important  ele:nent  at  protection.  Tbe 
other  loose  thinking  Is  on  the  subject  of 
directors'  examinations.  The  idea  of  such 
examinations  is  good  but  such  audits  must 
Iriclude  the  surpriat  visit  and  the  directors 
p&rticipeung  must  t>e  In  the  driver's  teat  all 
of  the  time  and  cot  merely  onlookers  at 
the  audit.  If  officen^  are  to  have  anything  to 
do  with  this  parUcuiar  acUvl^.  it  abould  be 
in  a  minor  capacity. 

It  appears  that  Li  approximately  90  per- 
cent uf  the  thanks  In  the  first  three  groups 
With  deposits  from  ooc  to  twenty-five  million, 
cxamluatious  are  inade  at  least  annually 
by  the  directors.  Ii  making  tbeee  examina- 
tions, the  majority  of  banks  in  all  groups 
reported  that  actlvo  oftkoers  and  employees 
do  nut  perform  the  major  aharc  ot  this  work 
with  the  directors  oierely  tof»fc>rvg  on.  How- 
ever, in  the  t>anks  in  the  first  four  groups 
(one  to  fifty  million  K  It  is  apparent  that  the 
tflxectors  act  as  obs>!rvers  and  take  litUe  cr 
Bo  active  part  In  the  examination. 

The  majority  of  U:c  banks  in  all  alx  groups 
Indicated  that  wtere  certain  employees 
or  officers  assist  tlie  directors  In  making 
these  examinations,  tbey  are  selected  be- 
cause of  their  audit  experience  or  training. 
ThU.  of  course.  Is  Important,  for  It  laigeiy 
determines  the  quiiity  of  these  examina- 
tions. 

In  all  six  groups,  t!ie  majority  of  the  banks 
reported  that  they  follow  a  comprehcnalve 
audit  program  In  loaklng  directors'  exam- 
inations. In  such  u  program,  the  methods 
Should  t>e  varied  la  order  to  reduce  op- 
portunity for  manipulation  to  a  minimum 
and  to  obtain  the  maximum  benefit  as  to 
a  deterrent  against  fraud.  Many  misapplica- 
tions In  the  past  hate  l>een  successful  for  tlie 
reason  thst  the  au<lItor'8  prugram  was  too 
well  known  by  the  employees.  Audit  sched- 
ules must  be  held  confidential  as  to  time 
and  methods;  and  wirk  papers,  controls,  etc, 
murt  be  properly  )irotect«d  against  theft 
or  alteration.  Kim>erous  disclosures  have 
been  spoiled  by  carelessness  In  this  respect. 
In  this  connection,  ^oo.  It  is  quite  unneces- 
•ary  and  inadvisable  for  the  auditor  to  fur- 


nish exi^anaUons  or  reaacma  for  certain 
audit  procedures  to  officers  or  employees.  As 
previously  stated,  a  oomprehensive  audit 
program  tailored  to  fit  the  individual  situa- 
tion is  most  essential.  If  anything  like  a 
reasonably  good  examination  is  to  be  n^ade. 

Many  banlu  are  availing  themselves  of 
the  services  of  a  public  accountant,  experi- 
enced in  bank  auditing,  to  survey  their  needs, 
estabiish  an  audit  program  and  police  the 
work  of  the  Internal  auditor  at  least  once 
a  year. 

Unlortuivstely.  many  at  the  banks  in  the 
first  four  groups  reported  thst  these  exami- 
nations were  purely  perfunctory,  with  the 
directors  relying  upon  the  Bute  and  national 
bank  examiners  to  uncover  evidence  of  fraud. 
Fortunately,  the  majcvlty  reported  other- 
wise. The  management  of  small  banks  de- 
pends upon  the  examinations  made  by  Oov- 
ernnoeut  supervisory  agenciea,  ignoring  the 
fact  that  such  examinations  are  largely  an 
appraisal  of  certain  assets  and  to  see  that 
there  have  t>een  no  violations  of  the  banking 
law.  This  (act  is  well  presented  by  Thomas 
P.  Kane,  a  former  Deputy  Comptroller  c^  the 
Currency.  In  his  book.  The  RooMuice  and 
Tragedy  of  Banking: 

"Bank  examiners,  however,  arc  not  bank 
auditors.  Unfortunately,  the  distinction 
between  an  examination  and  an  audit  is 
seldom  reco^nlae*!  In  the  criticisms  of  exam- 
iners when  banks  sufler  losses  tiirough  dis- 
honesty or  other  cause  which  have  remained 
concealed  for  some  xxrat.  ui:.discover«d  by  the 
examiner,  through  several  successive  exam- 
inations. A  bank  tiukt  may  be  thoroughly 
examined  In  1  or  2  days  could  not  be  com- 
pleuly  audited  in  leas  time  than  1  or  3  weeks. 

"Kvery  bank  in  the  system  should  receive 
a  tliuruugh  audit  at  least  once  a  year  by 
qualified  accountants  not  connected  with  the 
management  of  the  bank  in  any  way.  Many 
of  the  t)est  banks  have  such  audita  regularly 
made." 

The  majority  of  the  banks  in  the  first 
group  reported  that  the  time  and  aoope  of 
the  examinatlun  were  not  determined  anlely 
by  the  directors  without  ttw  knowledge  of  an 
officer  or  employee.  While  the  majority  of 
banks  in  the  other  groups  reported  tbe  op- 
posiu,  the  margin  was  not  very  great.  This 
is  not  a  satisfactory  approach.  If  an  exami- 
nation is  to  be  at  all  effective,  no  ofBcer 
or  employee  should  have  any  foreknowledge 
of  lu  scope  or  date.  Also  the  auditor  sbould 
b'.ve  complete  freedom  to  examine  any  de- 
partment or  section  of  bank  routine  without 
previous  officer  consultation. 

Public  accountanU  appear  to  be  unpopular 
with  the  small  banks  making  op  tbe  first 
group.  Approximately  80  percent  ot  these 
banks  have  nevw  bad  an  audit  Boade  by  a 
public  accountant.  Tiie  banks  in  tbe  next 
two  groups  reported  that  lees  than  M  per- 
cent of  them  were  audited  by  public  ac- 
countants. 

The  most  direct  and  effective  approach  to 
tbe  small  bank  atidlt  problem  is  to  have  an- 
nual or  semi-annual  examinations  made  by 
certified  public  accountanta,  spedailidng  in 
l>ank  aucUta.  This  U  neceasery  toeeauee  at 
the  dilBcultiee  encountered  in  eststaliahtng 
an  effective  system  of  internal  control  in 
small  banks,  combined  with  tlie  usual  in- 
effective examinations  made  by  directors. 

Tbe  accountants  should  be  selected  wltb 
eonslderable  care,  for  it  raqfulraa  not  only 
banking  ezperienoe  bat  a  tborougli  knowl- 
edge of  SUte  arKl  Federal  bonking  laws.  It 
aleo  requires  a  sufficient  bank -trained  staff 
to  oorer  and  control  all  phases  of  the  bank- 
ing operations  while  the  atidlt  to  in  progress. 
Burb  ;in  examination,  if  prupaHy  eaoducted. 
will  take  the  place  of  perfcmctavy  examina- 
tions made  by  directors  and  will  give  nuxw 
adequate  protection  to  both  tbe  manage- 
ment, directors,  aiul  depoattors.  Purtbcr- 
more,  tbe  selection  of  the  atuUtor  should  not 
be  made  by  an  oOoer  but  by  tlie  rramlntng 


committee  of  tbe  board  of  directors  to  whom 
the  auditor  should  aione  be  responsible.  Too 
many  instances  ixave  come  to  light  of  audits 
rendered  inefficient  because  the  chosen  out- 
side public  accountant  was  the  selection  of 
an  erring  officer. 

Where  public  accountanta  were  employed 
by    the    reporting    banks,    approximately    90 
percent  of  tbe  examinations  were  made  on    . 
an  annual  basis.    The  balancea  were  made 
on  a  semianntial  basis. 

Tbe  average  annual  cost  of  these  audits 
indicated  they  must  have  been  rather  super- 
ficial, if  they  were  made  without  assistance 
of  the  bank's  employees.  The  majority  of 
the  banks  In  all  groups  reported  by  a  wide 
margin  that  bank  employees  did  not  assist 
in  making  such  examinations.  In  nearly 
every  group,  the  majority  of  bcmks  reported 
that  loans  and  discounts,  demand  and  time 
deposit*  were  not  confirmed  with  the  bank's 
customers  during  these  audits.  While  veri- 
fication Is  not  an  expensive  procedure.  It 
perhaps  explains  to  some  extent  the  small 
cost  of  these  annual  audits.  As  prevloualy 
stated,  these  accounts  represent  the  largest 
and  most  vulnerable  Items  on  the  bank's 
balance  sheet.  It  is  In  these  accounts  that 
the  major  portion  of  all  embearlements  Is 
concealed.  Running  trial  tmlances  of  notes, 
time  and  demand  deposits  gives  little  pro- 
tection from  the  standpoint  of  fraud.  Usu- 
ally direct  verification  of  these  accounts  Is 
eliminated  from  the  accountant's  audit  pro- 
gram by  the  employing  bank.  In  other 
words,  the  program  which  the  auditor  is  to 
follow  Is  dictated  by  the  bank's  manage- 
ment. Tbe  auditor  who  takes  an  assign- 
ment on  this  basis  seems  to  me  to  take  It  at 
bis  own  peril.  He  Is  toying  with  hts  reptita- 
tlon.  When  an  embeaalement  Is  discovered 
in  these  accounts  after  such  an  examination, 
tlte  reputations  of  the  bank  and  the  ac- 
countant suffer. 

In  approximately  86  percent  of  tbe  banks 
In  all  groups.  It  was  reported  that  the  pub- 
lic accountant  proved  Interest  Income. 
This  might  not  be  too  dlfflcult,  provided 
tbe  bank's  system  of  accruing  Inoome  Is  ac- 
curate enough  to  determine  the  changes  In 
the  flow  of  Income.  It  is  somewt&at  diffi- 
cult to  tamper  with  earning  assets  or  their 
related  Income  without  the  result  showing 
up  In  tbe  accrual  control.  If  the  bank  is 
on  a  cash  basis,  more  time  and  attention 
must  be  devoted  to  proving  Interest  income. 

Public  accountants  were  reported  as  audit- 
ing expense  accounts  In  approximately  85 
percent  of  the  reporting  banlts.  In  group 
5  (fifty  to  one  himdred  million),  it  reached 
100  percent. 

Tlie  audit  of  both  Income  and  expense.  If 
bandied  on   an   accrual   basis,  relieves   the 
auditor  of  some  doubt  as  to  whether  all  In-   ' 
come  la  being  credited  and  the  expenses  are 
being  properly  entered. 

00NCLU810I* 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
tbat  tbe  moat  reliable  employee,  when  ex- 
poaed  to  tbe  ooinddenee  of  extreme  tempta- 
tion and  unc^>posed  opportunity  to  misap- 
ply funds,  may  go  astray,  wlttiout  any  inten- 
tion at  ultimately  defrauding  the  bank.  Tbe 
first  step  may  be  merely  an  unwise  specu- 
lation wltb  bank  funds,  wltb  tbe  object  of 
ultimate  profit  to  tbe  bank  rather  than  tbe 
indlvldnal.  Because  of  tbe  risk  element,  the 
transactlOD  Is  concealed  from  the  boord  of 
directors.  Possibly,  the  board  to  so  stiplne 
tbat  no  active  concealment  la  nrnrnssi  j — 
until  tbe  qpecuiatlon  falls.  But  now  tbere 
la  a  loas  to  tae  concealed,  until  leetltutlon 
can  be  made  from  anotbcr  "bonesf  specu- 
lation. Also,  tbe  bank  examiner  most  ba 
deceived.  False  entries  are  made.  Our  nor- 
mally tumeet  afDdal  has  become  a  erlmloal. 
To  the  moralist  tliere  will  be  aome  dfrtiity 
In  determining  wbetber  tbe  burden  of  guilt 
rests  more  beavlly  on  the  oOoer  or 
careless  board  of  directora.    TXilswa 
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out  In  a  signed  confession  left  by  one  bank 
employee  following  his  resignation: 

"Irregularities  will  be  found  In  the  bar.k't 
records  following  my  resignation. 

•'The  management's  Immediate  thoughts 
win  bear  malice  toward  me.  but  first  let  me 
suggest  that  careful  reflection  be  made  In 
all  fairness,  not  only  to  me.  but  to  the  other 
people  still  connected  with  this  Institution. 
Laxity  and  carelessness  In  the  management 
and  control  of  the  affairs  of  the  bank  by  Its 
officials  paved  the  way  for  such  an  occur- 
rence. Stricter  supervision  and  adherence 
to  regulations  would  have  prevented  this  act 
and  caused  no  injury  to  the  bank,  or  to  me. 

"Has  It  ever  occurred  to  you  that  while  one 
has  no  excuse  for  being  dishonest,  even  the 
strongest.  If  not  guarded,  may  weaken?  Full 
control  by  one  person  In  any  position  of  re- 
sponsibility, particularly  In  a  bank,  should 
not  be  tolerated. 

"While  the  penalty  for  transgression  Is 
mine,  carefully  consider  the  part  which  the 
banx  and  its  officers  have  played  by  such 
laxity." 


A  ProjT«ni  for  Profreiiive  Democracy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARELS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  at  the  Institute 
of  Public  Affairs  of  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  June  30, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Program  for  Progressive  Democract 

(By  Hon.  Estzi  KzrAXPra.  of  Tennessee) 

I  am  honored  by  your  Invitation  to  ad- 
dress this  distinguished  gathering  on  the 
problems  of  the  Presidency  which  is  the 
subject  of  discussion  at  this  Institute. 

There  are.  of  cotirse.  numerous  types  of 
problems  with  which  the  President  must 
deal.  There  are  the  problems  of  maintain- 
ing the  peace  and  preventing  aggression. 
There  are  the  problems  of  administering  the 
largest  administrative  organization  ever  cre- 
ated. There  are  the  problems  of  dealing  with 
the  Congress — a  problem  which  seems  to 
grow  more  and  more  difficult  with  each  pass- 
ing year.  And  there  are  the  problems  of 
leadership  of  one  of  the  Nation's  two  great 
political  parties. 

But  of  all  of  the  problems.  I  think  the  most 
Important  Is  that  of  developing  and  putting 
Into  effect  a  consistent  and  constructive 
program  of  action  for  the  American  people. 
A  President  without  a  program  becomes 
merely  a  footnote  in  the  pages  of  history. 
Presidents  are  noted  in  the  records  of  his- 
tory not  so  much  for  their  executive  or  ad- 
ministrative abilities  as  for  their  programs 
and  for  their  success  In  putting  those  pro- 
grams into  effect. 

To  my  way  of  thinking,  there  are  certain 
e:sential  characteristics  which  any  meaning, 
ful  program  must  have.  In  the  first  place, 
It  must  be  logically  consistent.  It  cannot,  for 
example,  simultaneously  call  for  huge  reduc- 
tions in  taxes  and  appropriations  while 
Stressing  the  necessity  of  building  our  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  second  place,  a  meaningful  pro- 
gram must  be  feasible  of  accomplishipent. 
Developing  programs  tailored  for  Utopia  Is 
merely  a  form  of  Intellectual  day-dreaming. 


We  must  seek  ihoee  goals  which  we  have  a 
fair  and  reasonable  chance  of  accomplishing. 
Time  spent  on  anything  else  is  wasted  effort. 
Finally,  any  program  in  these  times  must. 
In  my  opinion  be  progressive  and  liberal. 
The  people  In  this  country  are  on  the  march. 
They  want  and  intend  to  have  a  more  pros- 
perous, a  more  abundant  America  in  which 
to  live  and  raise  their  children.  In  five  suc- 
cessive Presidential  campaigns,  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  hiis  presented  programs  which 
have  been  forward-looking  and  geared  to 
the  future.  In  each  of  these  five  elections, 
the  people  have  made  known  their  will  In 
no  uncertain  terms.  They  were  then,  and 
they  are  now.  completely  out  of  sympathy 
with  any  program  of  re-ction.  of  turning  the 
clock  b_ck.  of  going  back  to  the  "good  old 
days." 

I  have  a  program  for  the  domestic  economy 
which  I  believe  meets  these  three  tests.  It 
Is  logically  consistent;  It  Is  feasible  of  ac- 
complishment:   and  it  Is  progressive. 

It  is  a  program  which  the  father  of  this 
great  university.  Thomas  Jefferson,  were  he 
alive  today,  viould  probably  approve,  since 
it  is  designed  to  promote  both  the  freedom 
and  welfare  of  the  individual.  Today,  all 
too  many  people  throughout  the  world  are 
coming  to  believe  that  freedom  and  welfare 
are  Incompatible.  Some  of  them.  In  the 
name  of  freedom,  would  choose  to  have  the 
Government  do  nothing  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  and  others.  In  the  name 
of  welfare,  aru  willing  to  accept  the  totali- 
tarian state. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  either  of  these  ex- 
treme points  of  view.  Both  are  counsels  of 
despair.  It  ih  my  belief  that  we  can  have 
both  freedom  and  welfare.  All  that  we  need 
to  do  is  to  apply  to  the  task  at  hand  the 
Imagination  and  determination  which  are 
the  outstanding  characteristics  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Before  presenting  this  program,  however, 
I  want  to  make  It  clearly  understood  that  it 
la  an  economic  program.  In  addition,  I  wish 
to  attain  certain  social  objectives  such  aa 
securing  fair  opportunities  for  all  persons, 
regardless  of  race,  color,  or  creed,  and  pro- 
tecting the  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties  of 
all  citizens — rights  and  liberties  which  the 
founder  of  this  great  university  sought  to 
guarantee  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Con- 
stitution. 

There  are  seven  objectives  of  this  domes- 
tic-economic program,  which  are  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  A  sound  fiscal  policy;  (2)  prevent- 
ing inflation;  (3)  preventing  depressions; 
(4)  conserving  and  improving  o\ir  natural 
resources;  (5)  creating  more  freedom  and  op- 
portunity for  private  enterprise;  (6)  a  bal- 
anced and  progressive  agricultural  policy; 
(7)  improving  the  social  and  living  condi- 
tions of  our  people. 

A  sound  fisciil  policy  means,  first  and  fore- 
most, a  balanced  budget  In  normal  times. 
This  means  that  some  Government  programs, 
though  necesiary  and  desirable,  must  be 
postponed  in  yjeriods  like  the  present  when 
they  would  cause  us  to  go  Into  the  red. 
While  this  may  cause  some  hardship,  it  is  far 
preferable  to  setting  In  motion  a  ruinous 
Inflation  which  would  destroy  the  very 
foundations  ol  our  economy. 

But  I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  Impression 
that  doors  are  barred  against  any  further 
improvement  In  our  social  and  economic 
standards.  Quite  the  contrary.  As  our  mili- 
tary requirements  stand  now.  it  may  be 
possible  to  continue  our  progress  toward  all 
our  principal  goals,  with  a  balanced  budget 
and  no  Increase  of  tax  rates.  I  say  this  be- 
cause I  bellevo  the  Federal  Government  can 
substantially  reduce  its  outlay  by  cutting 
waste,  and  can  Increase  Its  revenues  by  clos- 
ing loopholes  and  tightening  up  on  tax  col- 
lections. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  sutMtantial  economies 
In  Government  spending  can  be  effected  by 
reducing  the  cost  of  military  expenditures, 


which  account  for  70  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget.  Putting  It  bluntly,  the  military  la 
spending  too  much  for  what  It  gets.  Revela- 
tions  before  congressional  committees  have 
Indicated  that  the  generals  and  admirals 
have  t>een  throwing  the  taxpayer's  dollar 
around  much  too  carelessly.  Hearings  before 
the  Hardy  subcommittee  and  the  Hubert 
subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives are  replete  with  striking  examples  of 
Inexcusable  waste,  running  Into  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

At  the  same  time  that  we  are  eliminating 
the  waste  of  military  expenditures,  we  can 
make  progress  in  another  direction  toward 
balancing  the  budget,  namely,  by  plugging 
the  loopholes  In  our  tax  structure.  Tax 
burdens  are  heavy,  but  they  would  be  less 
galUn:;  If  they  were  more  fairly  dlsUlbuted. 
As  a  first  step  In  securing  a  fairer  distribu- 
tion. Congress  ought  to  plug  the  wide-open 
loopholes  in  our  tax  structure.  These  loop- 
holes werj  carefully  built  In  to  let  certain 
wealthy  and  privileged  persons  and  corpora- 
tions out  of  paying  their  fair  share  of  the 
taxes.  The  cost  to  the  rest  of  us  of  yield- 
ing to  the  pressure  of  these  special  Interests 
amounts  to  several  billion  dollars  a  year  or 
a  significant  proportion  of  everyone  clse'g 
tax  bill.  I  think,  by  making  an  issue  of  it. 
there  Is  a  chance  to  get  public  backing  for 
plugging  these  loopholes.  I  should  like  to 
see  a  continuation  of  President  Truman's 
policy  of  trying  to  get  them  plugged,  using 
all  the  influence  I  could  miuter. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  two  approaches 
alone  would  result  In  a  balanced  budget,  but 
they  would  go  a  long  way  toward  making  our 
revenue  meet  our  expenses  In  the  next  fiscal 
year.  In  any  event,  they  should  be  given  top 
priority  in  our  fiscal  planning  for  the  future. 
In  order  that  in  subsequent  years  we  caa 
balance  our  budget  and  begin  paying  off  tha 
national  debc. 

As  a  second  goal,  we  must  prevent  Inflation 
which,  more  quickly  than  anything  else, 
will  destroy  our  economy.  The  necessity  of 
enormous  expenditures  for  defense,  drawing 
billions  of  dollars  of  goods  away  from  civilian 
use.  Imposes  severe  strains  upon  our  economy 
which  In  turn  necessitates  controls. 

But  controlling  inflation  Is  very  much 
like  trying  tr  squeeze  a  foot  Into  a  shoe  that 
la  a  size  too  small.  The  process  is  bound  to 
hurt,  no  matter  how  we  try  to  do  it.  The 
Immediate  reaction  of  many  members  of 
the  opposition  party  la  to  try  to  avoid  tha 
pain  of  controls  by  eliminating  them  alto- 
gether. This  Is  like  avoiding  the  pain  of 
Inoculation  at  the  risk  of  Incurring  tha 
catastrophe  of  the  plague. 

Every  antl-lnflation  measure  demands  re- 
stralnu  and  sacrifices  in  the  public  Interest. 
The  guiding  principles  of  any  anti-inflation 
program  must  be,  therefore,  equality  of  sac- 
rifice— seeing  to  It  that  no  group  suffers  or 
sacrifices  unduly  while  another  group  prof- 
Its  or  escapes  Its  share  of  the  burden.  Tha 
program  r  ust  be  conducted  according  to 
strict  rules  of  the  game,  fair  to  all,  to  b« 
broken  for  none. 

Equality  of  sacrifice  Is  Impossible  when 
a  program  contains  trick  devices  which  give 
favored  treatment  to  a  special  group.  One 
of  these  Is  the  Capehart  amendment,  a  spe- 
cial device  for  manufacturers,  which  permlta 
them  to  pass  on  all  their  business  costs  to 
the  consumers,  whether  or  not  they  need 
price  Increases. 

The  third  goal  of  a  proper  economic  pro- 
gram, as  I  see  It,  Is  to  prevent  depressions. 
There  Is  a  certain  reluctance  among  polit- 
ical candidates  to  taU  about  the  possibility 
of  a  depression.  I  think  we  must  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  depressioiis  have  hit  us  in 
the  past,  especially  when  political  leaders 
were  proclaiming  that  they  had  prosperity 
nailed  to  the  mast.  I  believe  we  can  do 
more  to  prevent  depression  by  keeping  the 
danger  In  mind  and  taking  steps  to  ward 
It  off  than  by  singing  luUablea 
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In  the  first  placf,  let  me  make  ft  c\enr 
that  In  my  opinion  much  of  the  armament 
for  fighting  depressions  or  for  keeping  them 
away  has  already  b«en  btilTt  since  Prtsld*nt 
RooMvelt  took  office  In  1933.     To  name  only 
a  fnr  examples,  thv  Insurance  of  bank  de- 
pcatta  which  protetta  tnrr  savlnga.  the  8e- 
j,  ^uritlea  and  Excham,-*  Act  which  protects  onr 
.investments,  social  seeuifty  whJeh  aWs  the 
.  *old    people    and    the    infirm    while    helping 
;    to  maintain  purchAilag  powar.  and  the  Wage 
and    Hour    Act    wl- Ich    protects    the    wage 
earner,  and  also  BUj)port8  purchsalng  power. 
But  there  are  nrwe  dtrect  rtepe  whieh  the 
Government  atoouM  be  rM<ly  fco  Uke  when- 
ever  btoslnesa   falls   off  enough    to   Indicate 
that  a  serious  slump  might  be  coming.     We 
should  have  on  hand  advam*  pUna  Includ- 
ing actual  blueprlnU  for  public  works  that 
we  do  •<)*  toteed  u  toulkk  ucUl  aevaral  yeara 
later  if  b%is»nea8  go**  bmd. 

In  1933.  when  C<>a«raa»  authorized  a  M.- 

OMtMO.000  pubUc-v4Qclu  program,  there  were 

f     no  plans  ready.     A  i  a  result  almost  no  work 

was  started  that  ya«r.     We  abould  not  get 

c&ught  unprepared   again. 

It  u  generally  ajreed  now  that  had  cmly 
a  relatively  small  paWtc  worta  profjram  b«e« 
Inatlttited  In  late  1909  or  aarly  Hgg  tha  •»- 
tent  and  seventy  ot  the  great  aepreaaton 
could  have  been  gitmXij  reduced.  Juet  aa  a 
■trong  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  conaUtutea 
amr  trst  line  uf  delenae  a«alaat  wai.  so  also 
ilu>uid  a  veil-dev'tloped  public  works  pro- 
gram constitute  cur  first  line  of  defense 
egslnst  depresstor .  Sttch  a  ptibllc- works 
program  should  emphasize  8elf-liq«ld»ttng 
prejaeta.  such  as  irrlgratiaaL  reclamation, 
hydroelectric  prcje-rta.  and  works  a<  a  atwaUw 
constructive  char»:t<er. 

Another  step  whlcb  we  should  take  In  halt- 
ing depressions  Is  to  prevent  large  corpora- 
tkwe  from  getting  together  and  holding  up 
prices  by  restrlctlrg  prodtxtlon.  There  are 
two  ways  business  <  an  adjtret  to  depreeeK^ns : 
etther  by  matntalning  product loo  a»d  reduc- 
ing prtcee,  or  by  reducing  prodocUoa  and 
maintaining  prices  AB  too  freqriantly  larg* 
oorpori»i»ona  trj  U'  hoid  up  prlcee  toy  doa- 
ing  down  their  pi  ante  and  throwing  tkalr 
empi'iyees  out,  of  work.  Instead.  tJiey  should 
foUow  the  type  ol  Industrial  policy  which 
has  made  this  ccmtry  great,  ramely.  the 
policy  of  prodnctm?  at  low  prices  fee  a  »ar«« 
market  rat.ier  thMi  of  restrtetlnR  production 
in  order  to  aaaliUaln  prlcae  at  a  lii«to  tovel. 
As  a  foarth  dbajoi  goal  at  Oo^erament  e«o- 
nomic  poiiev.  we  must  protect  and  improve 
our  natival  resooicee.  The  experience  we 
have  had  Ui  my  ow  i  Tenneaaee  Valley  polnta 
the  way  toward  a  type  of  profrreaa  to  be  fol- 
lowed. Al!  over  the  free  world,  people  know 
about  the  TV  A.  the  most  admired  deveiop- 
meBt  proKTam  ta  tiUe  ■ttccaasftU  country. 
They  send  experts  io  statfy  the  TVA  and  find 
out  how  to  imitate  It. 

The  Tennessee  VtUey.  slnea  tb«  TVA  came 
In.  baa  led  the  Natkua  and  the  remainder  of 
th«  South  In  the  gri  wth  of  industry,  of  whole- 
sale and  retail  tr  ide.  bank  deposits,  cash 
farm  Income,  total  income  payments,  and  of 
coume  fsrm  elertrtfVratlon  It  has  also 
greatly  Increased  Its  contritmtlon  to  FKteral 
rvvcnuM  aa  the  is  comes  of  the  people  and 
tlietr  indnstrtes  have  grown. 

Nearly  everyone  n  my  peart  d  the  country 
knows  that  the  T\  A  baa  been  a  totg  help  to 
the  growth  of  private  enterpriae  In  the  vail«y. 
I  think  u  la  aiao  \»ell  to  recognize  that  the 
Federal  Treasury  ti  making  a  good  profit  on 
the  billion  dollars  .t  put  into  TVA.  Tax  flr- 
ores  for  1M3  show  that  Tenneeeee  was  then 
payinf  only  O.M  pnrent  of  the  natUmal  in- 
ternal revenue.  /  dozen  years  UMr.  vben 
TVA  h»d  toad  Xlacm  to  take  eflect,  we  had 
gone  aJuead  to  Um  point  that  we  were  sup- 
plying about  0.8.>  percent  of  the  wtoole 
natlonai  luternal  revenue.  That  0J5  percent 
gain  was  almost  entirely  caused  by  the  oua 
bl«  difference,  tha  TVA.  rt  amounts  to  about 
•  130,000,000  a  yeai,  not  a  bad  return  to  the 
Treasury  for  Its  billion  dollars. 


With  Ita  outstanding  record  of  achieve- 
ment, the  TVA  Is  the  moat  noted  example  of 
the  unified  multlpurpoee  apiMtiech  to  vaUey 
development.  While  in  acme  respecta  the 
exact  TVA  profrram  may  not  fit  the  particular 
needa  and  requlrementa  of  each  of  the  val- 
leys, the  approach  to  the  problem  of  river 
valley  development  must  be  throni^h  a  uni- 
fied, multi  purpose  program — where  the 
problems  can  be  kx-aUy  dlaeuased  and  the 
decisions  locally  arrived  at. 

On  a  much  wider  scale  than  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  the  Oovemment  has  l>een  sueccaaful 
In  many  kinds  ol  leeowice  eonaervation.  Soil 
erosion  Is  already  far  bKter  controlled  than 
It  vraa  20  years  ago.  and  thia  control  baa  un- 
doubtedly added  to  our  national  wealth  numy 
times  what  H  cost.  But  more  needs  to  be 
done.  In  particular  we  need  to  expand  our 
SOU  conservation  profran  to  Include  stopping 
floods  wh«Te  they  start — In  the  little  creeks 
and  tributaries  which  form  the  headwatcra 
of  our  mighty  rivers,  and  above  all.  In  the 
flrids  and  forests. 

Last  week  the  Paley  Commission  In  Ita 
comprehensive  report  forcibly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  the  need 
for  car'Tful  husbanding  or  our  natural  re- 
sources. For  many  of  otir  necessary  raw  ma- 
terials, the  Commission's  report  showed  that 
whereas  in  the  past  we  were  comfortably  self- 
sufficient .  we  are  now  consjmlng  more  than 
we  produaa.  rrtytag  upon  anbatantlal  imporu 
to  make  up  the  gap.  Incidentally,  the  report 
indirectly  emphaaizea  the  necessity  of  con- 
tlnulng  and  Improving  our  reciprocal  trade 
policy  and  abolishing  wherever  practical 
tariffs  and  other  artificial  restraints  on  the 
free  flow  of  foreign  commerce. 

If  we  are  to  leave  a  heritage  for  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children,  we  must 
expand  our  reeource-conservatlon  work  all 
along  the  line—  in  agrlcumire.  forestry,  min- 
eral resources,  etc  By  so  doing  we  will  not 
onlT  provide  for  the  future  but  in  the  long 
run  make  a  pro&t  on  our  investment. 

The  ttlth  objective  that  I  consider  Im- 
portant la  the  protection  and  expansion  of 
economic  freedom,  eapeclaffy  for  the  young 
people  of  this  country.  Americans  belleive  in 
free  enterprise.  By  thla  the  American  peo- 
ple, aa  drstlng^jiahed  from  ccrtato  special  in- 
terests, mean  freedom  for  people  to  start 
rMw  enterpriaee  with  a  fair  field  and  no  la- 
Tora..  And  they  mean  the  prohibition  of 
monopolies  and  artlflclal  restraints  on  com- 
petition. In  this  connection  it  will  be  re- 
caned  that  In  one  of  Ms  early  drafts  of  the 
BlU  of  Rlghta,  Thomaa  Jefferson  Incorporated 
•  specific  prohibition  of  monopoUea. 

It  la  thAa  emphasis  upon  promoting  com- 
petition and  preventing  monopoly  that  vocmt 
sharply  dlstingulahaa  America  from  Europe. 
Since  the  end  of  INaarld  W»r  n.  one  delega- 
tion after  enother  of  Kvropean  buslnessm.en 
and  technical  exp«rt8  have  visited  the  United 
Statca  In  ordar  to  try  to  find  oat  what  la  thd 
cause  of  our  higher  standnrd  at  UvLng  and 
greater  productivity.  In  the  reports  wbldk 
they  have  made  back  to  their  own  countries, 
they  have  cantlnuaUy  aUemed  the  impor- 
tanee  of  competition  aa  the  basic  diflerene* 
between  the  American  and  the  European 
ecoB  amies.  It  la  competition,  they  say.  with 
Its  emph^ia  on  hard  work  and  wUlingncas 
to  experiment  with  new  methoda  which  Is 
the  baalc  cause  of  our  grcster  productivity 
and  eiy«««te  progreaa.  It  la  my  feeling  thait 
when  we  have  something  good — something 
which  most  o<  the  rest  of  the  world  la  com- 
ing to  adaalre  and  i  aspect — wc  ^ould  pre- 
serve and  Improve  it. 

In  order  to  praaxnt*  coBipttttkm.  we  most 
aid  small  boslneas.  and  this  means  thstve 
must  keep  small  firms  from  being  destroyed 
by  unfair  practices  carried  on  by  their  larger 
rtvalB.  The  most  sertoua  ot  these  imfslr 
methods  Is  pries  discrimination,  that  Im 
chargiBff  the  big  buyer  a  low  price  and  th* 
small  buyer  a  high  price  for  the  same  <iuan- 
ttty  of  goods.    During  the  imt  8  years  thers 


have  been  persistent  attempts  to  get  ths 
Oongrem  to  weaken  the  present  law  against 
price  dlacrlmliiatlon.  Such  a  weakening  of 
the  law  would,  of  course,  play  into  the  handa 
of  big  business  and  other  big  buyers  as 
against  the  sciall  independent  merchant.  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  through  a  perslatent 
and  continuing  battle,  thoae  of  us  In  Use 
Congress  who  deeply  believe  in  Um  antitrust 
laws,  aided  toy  a  timely  veto  by  President 
'n-uman.  have  thua  far  been  able  to  prevent 
the  enactment  of  thla  destructive  lef  lalatlon. 
But  in  order  to  preserve  economic  Irecdom. 
we  must  do  more  than  hold  aS  attacks 
against  the  anutruat  iawa.  Although  they 
are  still  dHkeloit  in  a  number  of  respecta^ 
we  have  made  substantial  progress  in  closing 
up  th?  more  Important  loopholea.  One  such 
measure  was  the  O'MahotMy-Kafauver-Celler 
hm  wbMi  I  introduced  evsry  ysar  alAca  1945 
and  which,  when  It  waa  ftnaily  passed  In  1960, 
cloaed  up  the  moat  serious  loophols  lu  the 
whole  body  of  the  antitrust  laws — a  loop- 
hoto  undei  which  tolg  corporations  could 
evade  the  intent  of  Congresa  toy  making 
monopoiiatic  atkergera  through  the  purchase 
of  saaets  rather  than  stock. 

As  a  sixth  economic  goal,  I  believe  ws 
should  continue  to  use  GovernassBt  povwr*. 
where  they  are  appropriate,  to  enoouarge 
a  balaaoed  and  progressive  agriculture.  By 
that  I  mean  a  program  that  will  halp  farm- 
ers to  get  a  fair  return  for  thfir  work  and 
at  the  saane  time  wiU  assure  the  putollc  oi 
plenty  to  r<>t  a),  fair  pncca. 

The  partty  principle  has  worked  well  and 
must  toe  pressrvcd.  Some  few  people  think 
that  "parity"  Is  a  word  used  to  eover  a  schem* 
to  ralae  the  price  of  food.  Tliat  la  not  a  fair 
judgment.  In  the  twsntlm  the  farmers  did 
not  get  a  fair  ahare  o*  the  prosperity  of  the 
country  The  unbalance  of  prosperity  was 
a  weak  point  in  prosperity  Itssd.  for  when 
it  stsrt^  to  slip,  the  farmers  quldtly  went 
bankrapt,  pulling  down  the  market  tor 
bualncaa. 

In  other  words.  If  you  live  In  the  elty. 
cheap  food  la  no  bargain  If  the  cSeet  ef  low 
prices  U  a  depraeslon  that  takm  avray  ytmt 
Job 

Parity  Is  a  retotlon  between  the  prices  th« 
farmer  "geta  and  the  prlcea  he  paye  lor  tools, 
fertilisers,  and  other  gcods  whish  he  tonys. 
In  s  deprvBBlon,  H  Is  well  knowm  that  tha 
prlsea  the  farmer  geta  go  hato  a  noee  dive. 
Meanwhile,  the  prlcea  of  most  aaanufactured 
goo<te  do  not  fall  much.  If  any.  Then  ths 
fmrmcr  has  to  stop  buying,  the  city  worksr 
loeee  hte  job.  and  the  spiral  svtaiga  steeply 
duwuward  The  OovenaBwnt'a  program  aup- 
porta  farm  prlcea  when  neceasary  to  prevent 
any  tmh  spft-al. 

The  details  of  how  to  operate  the  Oovenif- 
ment's  system  oi  price  supports  will  prob- 
ably chaise  ^  we  learn  more  about  how  Ik 
works  in  cttflM-ent  clvcumstaneaa.  Bowc 
1  want  to  my  here,  spedflcsly,  thnt  I 
opposed  to  tlBkarlng  wlUi  the  parity  eoncsp* 
bT  the  UM  ot  the  MepubHean  attdln«-scala 
formula,  whlen  would  have  the  effect,  in  a 
falltng  market,  of  breaking  the  hack  o*  tks 
gmall-farm  ssmcr.  Parity  ahonld  he  at  90 
percent  or  ■aer*  for  basle  cropA,  and  sm 
should  work  toward  full  parity.  The  geaeral 
prliiciple  9t  parity  has  smicssrisil.  as  la  ShOMi 
by  the  proapeiWy  of  ow  agrleultnre  and  Its 
high  and  tnowastog  capacity  to  produc*. 

In  addHion  to  parity,  a  isugisualvs  farm 
program  shook*  Inelwde  nwaMVca  to 
Btren^hm.  no*  weaken,  the  faiaMis*  c<»<a^ 
eratlve  movement.  P»oo#  c*  the  iisportaaea 
or  cooperatives  to  farmsrs  U  provldsd  by 
tbe  fact  that  at  teas.  two-thlMto  at  ths  farm 
famines  In  the  country  are  members  of  at 
leas*  one  cooperative,  and  oaauy  hold  measo 
bei ships  m  several.  ^^ 

The   rt»»l-e*sctrl«catkm   DroKram.   wMcto 
baa  basn  such  an  ocil 
exaaople  ot  economy 
carried  thrmicb  uatU  a  ISam  la 
o«  every 
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powev.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  push 
ahead  quickly  on  a  related  program  designed 
to  aid  the  farmers  in  getting  a  telephone 
into  the  farmhouse  of  everybody  who  wants 
one.  With  our  financial  resources  and  tech- 
nical know-how.  the  farmers  should  lon« 
ago  have  been  tied  into  our  vast  Nation-wide 
telephone  Circuit. 

As  the  seventh  goal  of  Government  policy, 
which  m  one  way  or  another  overlaps  the 
other  six.  we  should  so  operate  the  Govern- 
ment that  Its  effects  will  help  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  Improve  their  social  and  liv- 
ing conditions.  This  means  more  and  bet- 
ter houses,  schools,  roads,  social  security, 
public  health,  and  other  services  that  the 
Government  either  provides  or  helps  private 
Industry  to  provide. 

Some  persons  would  criticize  these  proj- 
ects as  merely  Increasing  the  scope  and  op- 
portunity for  governmental  waste.  The 
wastes  of  government  are  great,  and  the 
need  for  their  elimination  is  urgent.  But 
we  as  a  nation  would  be  foolish  IX  we  did 
not  remember  that  they  are  not  the  great- 
est of  all  possible  wastes.  There  are  wastes 
huger  and  vastly  more  devastating  to  the 
Nation  than  any  in  which  the  Government 
could  indulge. 

I  am  speaking  partly  of  the  wastes  of  an 
economic  depression.  Even  if  our  Govern- 
ment were  now  wasting  HO.OOO.OOO.OOO  out- 
right— which  I  do  not  believe  It  is — this 
would  appear  small  indeed  when  placed  next 
to  the  hundreds  of  billions .  of  dollars  of 
goods  and  services  which  our  economy  could 
have  produced  in  the  thirties,  but  didn't 
simply  because  the  economic  machine  had 
broken  down.  Millions  of  American  fami- 
lies went  unclothed  and  unfed  because  of 
this  gigantic  waste,  which  is  lost  forever. 

I  am  speaking  also  of  the  vast  waste  of 
natural  resources  that  took  place  in  the 
twenties  and  thirties,  before  our  Government 
undertook  programs  to  harness  or  conserve 
them.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  worth 
of  soil  has  been  blown  from  our  plains  or 
had  washed  down  our  rivers  before  we 
undertook  our  flood-control  and  soil-con- 
servation programs.  Billions  of  kilowatts  of 
energy  had  poured  down  our  rivers  before  we 
built  dams  and  generators  to  harness  the 
energy.  These,  too.  are  wastes  of  our  na- 
tional treasure  which  can  never  be  recovered. 

I  point  out  these  facts  lest  we.  as  a  Na- 
tion, In  an  effort  to  eliminate  that  waste, 
commit  the  folly  of  becoming  penny-wise 
and  pound  foolish.  For  example,  as  Com- 
missioner of  Education  McGrath  has  said,  we 
cannot  put  our  children  into  cold  storage, 
and  then  later  take  them  out  and  put  them 
into  an  educational  hothouse  to  catch  up 
for  what  they  missed. 

Just  which  social  Improvements  should  be 
made  by  private  enterprise  and  which  by 
Government  Is  often  a  matter  of  dispute.  I 
believe  that  the  principles  of  choice  have  al- 
ready been  fairly  well  worked  out  over  the 
past  150  years  by  the  American  people,  all 
the  way  from  the  first  controversies  over 
public  schools  and  highways  down  to  our 
ctirrent  arguments  about  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation and  about  river  developments. 

The  principle,  as  I  see  It.  Is  clear.  Any 
operation  that  benefits  the  American  peo- 
ple Is  a  good  thing  If  it  does  not  cost  too 
much.  If  private  enterprise  can  do  It  at  a 
profit  and  charge  no  more  than  a  fair  price, 
good.  But,  If  it  can't  be  conducted  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  except  at  an  impossibly 
high  price,  like  schooling,  or  If  It  can't  be 
sold  for  cash,  like  flood  control,  then  let 
the  Government  do  It.  When  It  Is  a  border- 
line case,  let  everyone  argue  It  out  as  we 
always  have  done,  remembering  always  that 
we  do  not  want  to  stifle  private  initiative. 
So  far.  we  have  grown  Into  the  richest  and 
strongest  country  in  the  world  by  using  both 
Xree  private  enterprise  and  Government  en- 
terprise as  the  people  decided  in  each  case. 
We  have  done  especially  well  since  March  4, 


1933.  I  favor  using  the  same  principles  as 
sensibly  and  honestly  as  we  know  how. 

The  goals  that  I  have  described  here  are 
for  the  guidance  of  oiu:  Internid  economic 
policies.  Together  with  the  gains  which  we 
should  make  In  social  fields,  the  attainment 
of  these  goals  should  make  this  country  a 
better  place  to  live  in.  Of  course,  our  Na- 
tion will  not  become  perfect  in  the  next  4 
years,  but  It  has  already  made  good  progress 
toward  these  goals — and  I  am  sure  that  it 
can  continue  to  make  progress,  if  it  is  led 
by  people  who  believe  in  progress. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that 
in  presenting  this  economic  program,  I  have 
been  guided  on  the  one  hand  by  the  desire 
to  see  us  move  closer  to  our  goals,  and  on 
the  other  by  the  necessity  of  being  practical. 
It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  dream  up 
projects  that  the  American  people  would  not 
accept  in  the  foreseeable  future.  We  are  not 
trying  to  build  Utopia.  We  are  building 
America,  which  has  the  great  advantage  of 
being  a  real  place.  In  our  American  democ- 
racy, the  four  great  pillars  of  our  progress 
are  business,  labor,  agriculture,  and  govern- 
ment. We  must  put  a  plus  sign  between 
each  one  of  these  4-square  factors  to  equal 
a  scund  national  economy. 


Problems  of  Small  Basinesi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FLANDERS 

or   VXXMONT 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  from 
a  valued  constituent  of  mine,  Mr.  Fred 
Vogel,  written  to  Charles  Sawyer.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  with  respect  to  an  in- 
vitation to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
attend  a  small-business  advisory  com- 
mittee. The  letter  contains  some  very 
pertinent  observations  on  the  relations 
between  the  Government  and  small  busi- 
ness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Junk  20.  1953. 
Chakles  SAwm, 

Secretary,  United  States  Department 
of  Ccmmerce.  Washington.  D.  C. 

DxAR  Ma.  SAWTia:  You  have  asked  whether 
a  meeting  in  July  or  August  of  your  Small 
Business  Advisory  Committee  would  be  help- 
ful and  If  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to 
attend. 

All  past  meetings  of  your  Small  Business 
Advisory  Committee  that  I  have  attended 
have  been  Important  to  me.  This  Im- 
portance does  not  originate  from  whatever 
influence,  if  any.  such  meetings  have  on  the 
policies  set  by  the  Government,  but  more 
from  meeting  the  members  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  and  hearing  the  problems  of 
their  particular  business  and  their  suggested 
solution. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  answer  to  our 
fundamental  problems  can  be  solved  by  bu- 
reaus in  Washington.  In  fact,  I  have  often 
thought  that  their  attempts  have  only  com- 
plicated existing  problems  and  created  new 
ones,  and  that  Initiative  at  local  level  has 
been  considerably  discouraged.  My  confi- 
dence In  the  so-called  American  way  of  life 
will  return  when  our  Federal  Government 
reverts  powers  back  to  State  and  local  com- 
munities. Here  there  is  a  much  better  un- 
derstanding of  local  conditions  that  neces- 


B£.n]y  vary  from  place  to  place.  To  my 
mind,  these  different  conditions  make  it 
impracticable  to  solve  our  problems  by  ar- 
bitrary regulations  applying  to  our  Nation 
as  a  who;e. 

For  whatever  good  it  might  do  I  certainly 
would  be  glad  to  attend  any  meeting  of  the 
advisory  group  that  you  might  schedule. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Feed  Vogkl. 


Analysis  of  Investments  in  American  Free 
Enterprise  System 


EXTENSION  OP   REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  19S2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  tremendously  interested  to  note  an 
historic  report  made  by  the  Brookings 
Institution  with  regard  to  share  owner- 
ship in  the  United  States.  The  125-page 
volume  had  been  prepared  at  the  request 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  and 
had  been  suggested  by  the  distinguished 
president  of  that  exchange,  Mr.  G.  Keith 
Funs  ton. 

For  the  first  time,  a  comprehensive 
research  staff  set  to  work  on  a  scientific 
basis  to  analyze  who  owns  American 
stocks  and  bonds  and  various  related 
questions. 

Needless  to  say.  It  has  been  long  my 
own  belief  that,  upon  a  continued  favor- 
able climate  in  which  more  millions 
upon  millions  of  private  investors  eager- 
ly and  soundly  plow  back  their  savings 
into  the  private  enterprise  system — upon 
that  favorable  climate — depends  the  fu- 
ture of  our  country.  Uix)n  that  cli- 
mate— political,  economic,  social — de- 
pends the  ability  of  the  American  free 
enterprise   system   to  expand. 

Ours  can  never  be  a  static  economy. 
We  cannot  stand  still.  We  must  move 
forward.  We  must  provide  new  Jobs, 
new  machinery,  new  capital,  new  oppor- 
tunities for  our  expanding  population 
and  for  the  expanding  needs  of  the 
world  market. 

I  send  to  the  desk  now  the  text  of  a 
news  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  issue  of  July  1.  describing 
this  monumental  study. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  research 
studies,  no  doubt,  there  will  be  some 
questioning  of  the  particular  findings. 
Howevei.  I  congratulate  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, and  all  coop>erating  sources  for 
their  foresight  and  enterprise  in  origi- 
rating  :hls  study. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  news  article  description  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Unpted  Statis  Stock  Ownexs  Put  at  8,500.- 

000.  Wn-H  76  Pctckkt  Eakning  Less  Thah 

$10,000 

Washington,  June  30 — About  6.500  000 
Individuals  own  publicly  held  stocks  In  this 
country,  the  Brookings  Institution  said  to- 
day. 
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In  a  study  entitled  •'Shar*  Ownership  In 
the  United  States,"  the  Jnstltutton  repeated 
that  the  vast  majority  of  the  share  owner* 
or  76  percent,  earred  less  than  910,000  a 
aft<T  taxes.     The  ■urvey  also  showed : 

More  men  than  women  were  stockbolden. 

Most  persons  bought  ctocks  to  make  a 
profit. 

Persons  tn  the  f.0-59  age  group  owned 
more  ttocka  than  other  age  groups. 

Share  ownership  was  highest  among  ad- 
ministrative execut  vea  and  coUege  gradu- 
atea. 

The  study  said  that  X  out  of  every  16  per- 
sona la  ih<  adult  (lopulaUou  cvued  aharei 
in  at  lea^t  one  stotJ:  issue,  and  tliat  there 
were  one  or  more  ahare  owners  Ln  every 
tenth     family       Th«     6.500,000     stockholdera 

ar«  members  of  4, 7i 0.000  lamlly  uniu. 

There  are  30.300.000  "shareboidlngt"  In 
stock  iaiuea  tradad  cm  organt— d  stock  ax- 
changea  and  over-the-counter.  Sverj  in- 
dividual holding  ooimta  aa  oim  slkareboldin^ 

If  a  person  owns  Kiarea  in  five  stocks  be  has 
five  shareholdlngi.  .htrelore  tbe  number  of 
shareholders  la  far  leas  than  the  totai  of 
sharehoidinga.  The  number  of  abares  in 
1(1,665  stock  iaauea  claaalfled  aa  public-held 
la  eaUmated  at  nearly  6.000.000.000. 

The  study,  a  136 -pa**  volum«,  was  pre- 
pared by  tbe  Brookings  Institution  "at  th« 
request"  of  the  ^l«^»  York  Stock  Bxcbange. 
It  waa  suggested  by  Q.  Keltb  Punston  at  tbe 
time  be  became  prtaident  ol  the  excb«ngc. 

L«wl8  H.  y «»«»«•»  c  f  tbe  Brookings  researcli 
staff  directed  tbe  cominhenslTe  project. 
while  a  apeclal  ftekl  aurfey  ^^^  conducted 
by  Stewart.  DoiigaU  and  AaaoeUtes.  Inc..  at 
New  York. 

The  study  abowed  that  men  owned  slightly 
more  th*n  four  .sbar*  for  every  three  held  by 
women.  Tbe  a\-erage  number  of  abao-aa  a 
sbareboldlng— cocnotoe  and  pref  htmI — tn 
the  name  of  men  b.  lUO.  m  against  lift  lor 
women. 

New  York  leads  the  States  In  sbarebold- 
Ings— "about  6,000.000  and  a  little  ovw  one- 
fifth"  of  tbe  natlor  al  total.  Pennsylvania, 
California.  Illinois,  and  Maaaachusetts  fol- 
loiw. 

■nie  90-to-6«  age  group  makes  up  77  per- 
cent of  all  shareholders.  th«  report  said, 
while  persons  60  y«J8  and  older  account  for 
nearly  as  many  share  owners,  but  tbe  pro- 
portion of  persons  In  this  group  owning 
shares  la  somewhat  smaller.  Two  percent  of 
pjersons  In  their  twenties  owti  stock. 

"There  la."  says  the  booklet,  "a  direct  re- 
lationship between  ownership  and  educa- 
tion" 

Persons  who  attended  college  for  foxir  or 
more  years  constitute  the  largest  relative 
number  of  share  cwners — an  estimated  18 
percent  Thcee  who  went  to  college,  but  did 
not  flnlab  a  4-year  course  are  nest  with  a 
proportion  of  1 5  pwrent  Among  thoee  com- 
pleting 4  years  of  high  school,  the  proportion 
is  about  one-half  that  for  those  who  did  not 
complete  a  4-fear  college  course. 

The  fact  that  78  percent  of  an  stockholders 
earn  under  $10,000  a  year  r«n  counter  to  a 
widely  held  belief  that  such  ownership  was 
mostly  confined  to  Wall  Street.  The  rorrey 
showed  that  persons  earning  above  •10.000 
annually  made  up  24  percent  of  the  share- 
holders, btrt  were  only  4.1  percent  of  the  na- 
tional population. 

The  survey  did  not  determine  the  actual 
number  of  shares  or  the  cash  value  held  by 
each  Income  group. 

■"Ths  level  of  income  has  a  direct  Influence 
on  share  ownership,"  the  institution  said. 
•"Of  the  family  units  with  tnoomea  of  flO.OOO 
and  over.  58  percent  include  one  or  more 
share  owners  Far  the  W.OOO  to  810.000 
bracket,  the  figure  Is  about  90  percent. 

"In  the  84.000  tn  8S.000  range  the  Incidence 
of  ahare  ownership  Is  orrr  7  percent.  In  tbe 
lower  brackets  there  are  further  dedlnea, 
but  it  to  of  iDtarast  that  more  tbao  800,000 


families  with  incomes  of  lees  than  83,000  own 
aharea." 

Administrative  executives  account  for  tba 
largest  proportion  of  share  ownership  about 
45  percent  hold  stocks.  Operating  super- 
visory otBcials  come  next,  with  IB  percent 
In  that  class  owning  shares.  Next  ooma 
professional  workers  In  technical  fields  wltb 
13  percent,  then  those  rendering  personal 
services,  such  as  doctors  and  lawj-ers,  at  IS 
percent. 

PaOPOKTIOM    BICHXST    IX    wkst 

Sbareholdlng  is  proportionately  blKtkest 
among  families  and  Individuals  of  the  far 
Western  SUtca.  with  13  percent  for  faoiiiiea 
and  6  percent  for  Individuals.  Tbe  Bastarn. 
Statea  rank  second  with  10  and  43  percent. 
Tbe  North  Central  States  have  9.6  and  4  per- 
cent Tba  KWtliem  group  la  lowest  with  8 
percent  for  families,  and  3  3  percent  for 
individuals 

Medlum-ataed  clUee — 25,000  to  100.000 
ixiimlatlon — ebow  tbe  highest  proportion  of 
share  ownars.  Rural  areas  liave  the  smallest 
proportlou.  but  th«y  account  lot  1,630.000 
Individual  owners. 

OX  all  tbe  abare  ownera.  tboae  owning  only 
one  stock  laeus  make  up  46  percent  of  tbe 
total.  Those  with  not  more  than  three  issues 
constitute  73  percent,  while  only  about  8 
pereent  bold  10  or  more  iaauea.  About  two- 
thirds  of  aU  share  ownera  have  held  stock 
continuously  since  World  War  n  or  earlier. 
About  one-fifth  became  owners  in  the  last  3 
years.  Six  percent  tx>ught  stocks  for  the  first 
time  in  1851  or  obtained  new  shares. 

Ths  atudy  found  that  there  were  3.030.000 
persons  owning  aharea  in  private  companies 
with  less  than  100  ahareboldera.  the  stocks  of 
which  are  not  Uaded  on  any  stock  exchange. 
They  were  not  included  in  stockholder  total 
or  in  other  survey  findings  Included,  bow- 
ever,  were  an  estimated  630.000  ownera  of 
shares  in  investment  companies  Including 
mutual  funds. 

aoms  of  the  reasons  why  persons  bought 
stocks  were  given  as  follows: 

Twenty -eight  percent  because  they  be- 
lieved the  stock  would  go  up  In  value. 

Twenty-two  percent  because  of  Income 
from  dividend  payments. 

Ten  percent  because  their  broker,  banker, 
lawyer  or  other  adviser  recommended  the 
purchase  aa  a  sound  Investment. 

Klght  percent  because  of  an  Interest  tn 
the  company  where  they  or  a  member  of 
their  family  worked. 

BIG  STAKs  at  nrooBTBT  saxM 

"Tbe  study  as  a  whole."  tbe  Brookings 
Institution  said,  "clearly  shows  tbat  vast 
numbers  of  people  have  a  direct  stake  in  tbe 
ownership  of  business  enterprise.  In  addi- 
tion to  ownership  of  stocks,  the  general  pub- 
lic has  s  subctantlal  interest  In  tbe  operation 
of  corporations  by  virtue  of  ownerablp  of 
bonds  and  other  credit  Instrmnents — both 
directly  and  tndlractly  through  holdings  of 
life  insurance  and  savings  accotmta. 

"Viewed  as  a  device  for  tapping  tbe  sav- 
ings of  tbe  people,  tbe  corporate  form  o< 
onrantaatlon  has  been  remarkably  succeasful. 
It  remains  true,  af  course,  that  this  wide- 
spread ownership  of  corporate  enterprise  does 
not  Imply  that  tbe  wealth  of  tbe  Nation  is 
DOW  more  or  less  eqtially  divided.'. 

Tbe  study  said  tbat  8.380.000  men  owned 
1.708.0001100  sbarea.  while  S.330.000  vanen 
held  1.908.000.000  Issues;  then  added: 

"A  most  significant  fact  is  tbat  with  a 
population  ineldcxioe  of  6  percent,  bnuae 
wives  (nonemployed)  repreaent  3.1S0.000.  or 
nearly  one-tblrd  of  all  ahareboldera.  Addi- 
tion to  tbe  group  of  married  woanen  wbo  are 
also  employed  would  place  the  total  tn  the 
range  of  2.700.000." 

Tbe    survey    was    pradooad    throagh    the 
cooperatloo    of    3.704    eorporattana. 
brokers,  tbe  New  York  Stock 
other  exchanges   and   sacnrtty 
More  than  18,800 


Harold  O.  Moulton.  president  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution,  praised  Mr.  Funston's  "en- 
thusiastic Interest"  tbat  was  an  "inspira- 
tion" to  all  working  on  the  project. 

SvkvxT  H*n.ni  bt  FDNSToif 

Tbe  survey  of  tbe  country's  share-owner 
population  has  given  tbe  New  York  Stock 
ffxchange  "a  guide  to  tbe  future,"  Mr.  Pun- 
ston  declared  yesterday.    Terming  tbe  study 

a  auperb  example  of  research  supplying  lung- 
needed  Infonnatlon  about  tbe  ownership  of 
production,  tbe  exchange  bead  said  that, 
"above  all  else, "  it  shows  "clearly  that  there 
is  no  such  person  aa  a  'typical  ahareholder.'  " 
"The  findings  of  tbe  survey,"  be  added« 
"indlcat*  that  our  |tbe  stock  exchange)  ef- 
forts are  In  tbe  right  dlrecUon  to  tell  the 
facts  about  the  rlak  and  benefits  of  stock 
ownerablp,  why  there  la  a  itock  exchange. 
and  wbat  It  does  for  tbe  Nation." 


Excerpts  From  AJdrcsi  by  Adolph 
Berle,  Jr^  at  CkarlottesTiUet  Va. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

or  TXNNCSSEX 

IN  TBE  SKNATB  OP  THK  UNITKU  8TATBS 
Tiiesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.   KEPAUVER.     Mr.    President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
la  the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcokd  excerpts 
from  8U1  address  delivered  by  Adolph 
Berle,  Jr..  at  the  Institute  of  Public 
Aflairs  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville.  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  United  States.  In  crisis  or  calm,  is  de- 
fended first  by  its  diplomacy,  and  second 
by  its  Armed  Forces,  and  the  two  operations 
are  closely  connected.  Responsibility  for 
providing  both  diplomatic  and  armed  de- 
fense falls  In  ciur  constitutional  system  upon 
the  Preaident  of  tbe  United  States. 

In  our  generation,  both  diplomatic  and 
armed  defense  of  the  United  States  are  dom- 
inated by  a  vast,  simple,  and  dangerous  fact. 
The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  cannot 
effectively  defend  itself  except  m  coopera- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  nations.  It  can- 
not effectively  assvire  peace  except  in  co- 
operation with  a  much  greater  number  of 
other  states.  If  it  mtist  act  whoUy  alone, 
it  stands  in  gravest  perU. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Patriotic  orators  assert  that  tlie  United 
States  Is  the  strosigest  power  in  the  world. 
Tbey  fail  to  add  tbat  if  this  U  true  it  la 
because  tbe  United  States  baa  or  thinks  It 
has,  substantial  certainty  of  drawing  on 
Canada  and  lAtla  America,  that  la,  on  the 
resources,  the  geography,  and  tlie  help  of 
21  other  countries  in  tbe  Western  Hemi- 
sphere under  Intematlonal  arrangements 
carefully  drawn  to  permit  common  action, 
and  expects  to  command  other  resources  aa 
welL 

It  is  eveo  doubtful  whether  In  the  modem 
world  even  the  great  grouping  of  natlooa. 
reglonaay  farmed  as  "tbe  organlxatlon  at 
American  statea,"  within  the  United  Katkma. 
could  win  s  world  war,  thcugh  tinqucstloti- 
ably  It  could  eventuaUy  repel  attadL  A 
combtnatkn  at  natiotxs  able  to  wtn.  aad  bet- 
ter stU?.  able  to  prevent  world  Jnr  WL  sroft 
DseeasarOy  Inefudr  bcrides  ths  A9Ber-.iraa 
groop.  great  srwae  in 
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So  building  and  maintaining  of  comblna- 
tlona  including  the  United  States,  capable 
of  common  defense,  becomes  a  prime  task — 
perhaps  the  chief  task — of  American  di- 
plomacy and  a  chief  problen  of  the  Presi- 
dency. In  this  context,  the  diplomatic  pow- 
ers of  the  President  must  be  considered. 

The  position  of  the  President  In  foreign 
affairs  has  been  under  debate  ever  since  the 
election  of  Washington.  At  the  moment. 
debate  is  bitter.  The  Issue  Is  always  the 
same.  How  much  power  does  the  President 
have — how  much  should  he  have — to  com- 
mit the  United  States  to  arrangements  with 
foreign  countries  and  groups  of  countries? 
How  far  should  hl«  power  be  controlled  In 
advance  of  commitment  by  the  Congress? 
Currently,  the  problem  Is  raised  by  the  so- 
called  Brlcker  amendment,  a  Joint  resolution 
Introduced  by  Senator  Bricker  on  behalf 
of  himself  and  58  other  Senators,  drastically 
limiting  the  treaty-making  power  of  the  en- 
tire United  states  Government,  and  stUl 
more  drastically  limiting  the  power  of  the 
President  to  enter  into  Executive  agree- 
ments. The  controversy  itself  la.  of  course, 
far  older  than  the  Brlcker  amendment.  In 
quiet  times,  division  of  power  between  Con- 
gress and  the  President,  and  the  extent  of 
treaty-making  power,  might  not  be  of  great 
practical  Importance.  In  time  of  war.  or 
near  war.  hot  or  cold,  when  alliances  and 
grcuos  of  nations  are  necessary,  the  defense 
and  national  safety  of  the  United  States  may 
well  be  Involved. 

Defense  of  the  United  States,  both  In  mili- 
tary and  diplomatic  aspects,  is  more  com- 
plicated now  than  It  has  been  for  many 
years.  By  chance,  it  more  nearly  approxi- 
mates the  problem  presented  in  1787  when 
the  Constitution  was  drafted.  Then,  the 
newly  Independent  country  was  surrounded 
by  a  ring  of  actual  or  potential  enemies. 

•  •  •  •  • 
But  now  has  come  the  advent  of  trans- 
oceanic air  power,  and  the  imminence  of 
long-range  guided  missiles,  both  potential- 
ly carrying  atom  bomb  warheads.  As  in 
18C0.  the  territory  of  the  United  States  can 
again  be  attacked,  this  time  from  bases  on 
the  far  side  of  the  oceans.  Again  there  is 
no  screen  of  great  powers  between  us  and 
any  probable  enemy.  Again  executive  power 
has  been  called  on,  and  has  been  used.  It 
may  have  to  be  used  swiftly  and  decisively 
In  the  coming  years. 

This  time,  American  diplomatic  defense 
Is  more  difficult.  Great  groups  of  nations 
have  to  be  brought  and  held  together,  if  war 
is  to  be  either  avoided  or  won.  They  have 
to  be  organized  to  begin  with.  They  have 
to  agree  upon  and  take  common  diplomatic 
action.  They  have  to  be  equipped  to  take 
common  armed  action,  if  need  be.  To  make 
all  this  possible,  they  have  to  be  well  enough 
fixed  economically  so  that  they  can  act. 
This  is  what  agreements  for  mutual  defense 
authorized  under  article  51  of  the  United 
Nations  charter  really  mean.  Behind  that. 
of  course,  la  the  larger,  deeper  and  more 
fundamental  American  objective.  This  Is 
to  create  a  world  situation  In  which  war 
■  does  not  and  cannot  break  out.  or  by  which 
the  peace  of  peoples  can  be  promptly  en- 
forced. That  Is  the  concept  which  brought 
the  United  Nations  Into  existence.  It  Is 
the  only  ultimate  deferise  for  any  country, 
though  realizing  the  dream  will  be  a  long 
and  difficult  task. 

To  meet  these  problems — they  are  likely 
to  be  with  us  for  a  long  time — the  Presi- 
dent   has    certain    constitutional    powers. 

As  Chief  of  State,  he  Is  directly  responsi- 
ble for  American  representation  abroad. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Besides  this,  the  President  Is  Commander 

In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces,  military,  air 
and  naval,  of  this  country.  Now  armed 
forces  outside  American  territory,  or  when 
they  need  facilities  In  a  foreign  country, 
must    depend   on   arrangements    made   with 


other  countries.  Some  of  these  arrange- 
ments are  in  theory  military  in  their  na- 
ttire.  Yet  any  sane  person  knows  that  such 
arrangements  are  political  as  well  as  mili- 
tary. •  •  •  In  older  times,  when  de- 
fense was  primarily  on  the  high  seas  with 
second  line  of  defense  at  the  water  line,  there 
may  have  been  clear  distinction  between  the 
President's  power  to  make  military  agree- 
ments and  the  Presidents  power  to  make 
foreign-relations  agreements.  That  day.  If 
It  ever  existed,  ended  when  a  long-range 
bomber  could  fly  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
when  radar  defense  had  to  be  set  up  far 
beyond  American  shores.  •  •  •  The 
normal  Instrtunent  used  by  the  President  In 
these  combined  military  and  diplomatic  ar- 
rangements is  the  Executive  agreement — 
which  the  Brlcker  amendment  virtually 
proposes  to  outlaw  save  for  temporary  piu- 

poses. 

•  •  *  *  • 

Americans  like  to  think  these  matters  can 
be  solved  by  clear  contracts  and  agreements. 
It  Is  not  so  simple.  Maintaining  and  foster- 
ing families  of  nations  for  common  defense 
is  a  huge  and  continuous  business.  It  never 
stops.  Politics  of  other  ccintrles  are  at  least 
as  exciting  and  shifting  as  our  own.  Foreign 
public  opinion  and  foreign  govv,mments  like- 
wise change  their  views,  and  yet  the 
groups  must  continue  working  together. 
After  1945.  for  example,  our  Government 
failed  really  to  understand  the  point  of 
view  In  most  of  the  South  American 
nations  and  too  little  attention  was  paid  to 
them.  The  Western  Hemisphere  bloc  has 
fallen  Into  disrepair;  one  of  the  first  pressing 
problems  of  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States,  Indeed,  will  be  to  reactivate  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  as  a  family  of  nations,  and 
to  meet  a  complex,  of  social,  economic,  and 
political,  as  wjli  as  military,  problems  in 
our  own  continent.  In  Western  Europe,  of 
course,  the  assorted  headaches  m-'  ^  head- 
lines every  morning. 

The  old  controversy  as  to  the  powers  of 
the  President  here  pushes  Itself  into  the  pic- 
ture     The  point  of  viev,-  of  protagonists  of 
the   Brlcker    amendment    Is   based    on    two 
premises.     They   think,   first,   the   power   to 
make  arrangements  should  be  shifted  away 
from  the  President  and  toward  the  Congress. 
Second,  they  wish  that  the  whole  Govern- 
ment   of    the    United    States,    President    or 
Congress,   or   both  combined,  shall   be  pro- 
hibited from  making  any  arrangements  pre- 
venting   the   United   Slates   from    going    its 
own   unilateral   way.   irrespective   of   others. 
Both  Ideas  present  a  change  In  the  view  of 
the  framers  of  the  American  Constitution. 
I  suggest  it  U  not  a  change  to  be  made  lightly. 
As   between   the    President   and   the   Con- 
gress, the  Congress  is  always,  of  course,  the 
power  paramount.     •     •     •     In  this  crucial 
and   perilous  sphere  the  Constitution  gave 
power  to  the  President,  as  conductor  of  for- 
eign   affairs,    and   as   Commander    In    Chief. 
The  verdict  of  history  has  generally  support- 
ed the  P^'esldent.     President  Monroe  did  not 
refer  to  Congress  the  greatest  executive  act 
In    American    history— the    proclamation    of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine — although  for  practical 
purposes,    this    was    an    understanding    of 
parallel  action  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  acting  through  Monroe, 
and  the  British  Government,  represented  by 
Foreign   Minister   Canning.     President   Jef- 
ferson  did   submit   the   Louisiana   Purchase 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
form  of  a  treaty;   but  he  made  the  under- 
standing first,  and  stood  by  to  debate  and 
repel  a  violent  political  attack  on  him  which 
in  fact  followed.    The  fate  of  the  third  great 
agreement    which    established    the    position 
of   the   United   States    is   still   more   strange. 
The  Mexican  War   had  been  ended.     Presi- 
dent  Polk   sent   a   personal   representative, 
Nicholas  Trist,  to  Mexico  City  to  negotiate 
the  peace  treaty.     Trlst  worked  up  the  ar- 
rangemient  by  which  we  hold  California  and 


the  whole  Southwest.  The  Congress  ob- 
jected, forcing  the  repudiation  end  Ignomin- 
ious retirement  of  Trlst.  Later,  of  course.  It 
ratified  the  treaty,  and  the  continental 
United  States  thus  began  to  assume  Its  pres- 
ent form.  President  Roosevelt  In  authorizing 
the  act  of  Chapultepec  did  not  have  the 
prior  consent  of  the  Congress.  •  •  •  To- 
day, it  is  the  basis  of  our  whole  defense 
structure. 

The  point  is  simply  this.  Public  opinion, 
to  which  Congresi  is  responsive,  tends  to 
lag  behind  the  facts  In  an  International  case 
to  which  the  President  must  address  him- 
self. The  President  and  his  representatives, 
the  State  Department  and  it«  missions,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  their  representative*, 
dally  receive  a  flood  of  Information  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Defense  la  the  busi- 
ness of  seeing  trouble  before  it  happeiu  and 
moving  to  prevent  It.  Men  skilled  in  ap- 
praising situatlDns  can  be  used  by  the  Execu- 
tive. The  President's  estimates  of  what  wlii 
bapp>en  have  usually  been,  and  certainly 
ought  to  be.  better  than  thoee  of  men  who 
do  not  live  with  the  problems.     •     •     • 

Probably  a  better  Job  could  be  done  by 
the  Executive  In  giving  out  day-to-day  for- 
eign information  to  the  country.  The  lag 
between  congressional  information  and  Exec- 
utive information  may  perhaps  be  lessened. 
But  any  Congressman  will  bear  witness  that 
it  takes  time  for  the  public,  first  to  learn, 
then  to  absorb  the  meaning,  and  finally  to 
appreciate  the  danger  in  any  state  of  facta. 
When  President  Roosevelt  warned  of  the  im- 
minence of  World  War  II.  Senator  Borah  with 
great  sincerity  ridiculed  the  danger,  and  con- 
demned the  President  as  an  alarmist.  Sen- 
ator Vandenberg  once  stated  to  me  that  in 
the  light  of  hindsight  from  the  spring  of 
1940  on.  it  w  perfectly  clear  that  war  with 
Japan  was  t.  pressing  danger;  he  complained 
that  more  information  would  have  made  the 
danger  clear.  A  great  number  of  his  col- 
leagues, however,  were  asserting  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  storm  warnings  were  In- 
tended to  frighten  the  country  for  his  own 
political  purposes.  Some  apparently  believe 
this  yet. 

Equally,  great  sectors  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  were  bitterly  attacking  the 
President  for  the  "destroyer- base  deal "  by 
which  we  traded  50  overage  destroyers  for 
99-year  leases  on  air  fields  and  naval  bases 
which  today  are  keystones  of  American  de- 
fense: and  some  objection  was  made  to  the 
arrangement  which,  by  Secretary  Hull's  di- 
rection. I  negotiated  with  Denmark  for  our 
wartime  bases  In  Greenland.     •     •     • 

All  of  these  men  Involved  in  this  opposition 
were  wholly  sincere.  A  coming  danger  cannot 
be  proved  until  the  catastrophe  happens. 
Action  to  prevent  it  has  to  be  taken  on  fore- 
cast.    •     •     • 

No  less  important  Is  the  second  phase  of 
the  problem.  We  have  seen  that  diplomatic 
defense  consists  of  building  and  maintain- 
ing groups  of  nations.  This  means  under- 
standings that  the  whole  group  will  act  to- 
gether in  certain  emergencies.  Inevitably 
there  Is  a  certain  sacrifice  of  sovereign  free- 
dom of  action  Involved.  To  this  the  pro- 
tagonists of  the  Bricker  amendment  set  up 
vigorous  opposition.  They  feel  that  no  in- 
ternational organization  should  have  any 
fragment  of  the  legislative,  executive  or  Judi- 
cial powers  vested  by  the  Constitution 
in  the  Congress,  the  courts  and  the  Presi- 
dent.    •     •     • 

We  can  omit  discussion  of  the  words  of  the 
Bricker  amendment,  which  even  Senator 
Baiciuat  concedes  may  be  too  broad.  We  can 
omit  the  technical  objections — such  an 
amendment  would  outlaw  ordinary  boundary 
treaties,  claims  conventions,  arbitration 
treaties,  conciliation  treaties,  and  so  forth, 
as  well  as  abrogating  peace  treaties  now  in 
force  with  Italy.  Bulgaria.  Hungary,  and 
Japan.  It  would,  of  course,  outlaw  the 
American  participation  in  the  International 
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World  Court,  and  knock  out  the  staff  ar- 
rangements presently  prevailing  In  Europe 
under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion, and  probably  also  those  prevailing  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Canada,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  organization  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  nations.  Possibly  these  could  be 
cobbled  up  by  appropriate  amendment.  The 
principle  is  more  important. 

That  principle  is  a  very  deep-seated  one. 
When  groups  of  nations  act  together,  they 
have  to  have  at  least  a  common  denominator 
of  thinking,  if  it  is  only  agreement  that  they 
ail  wish  to  b«  independent,  free,  and  de- 
fended. Any  common  action  is  executive 
action.  To  create  a  foundation,  there  has  to 
be  some  agreement  on  at  least  the  principles 
of  living  together. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  time  will  come — and  may  come  soon — 
when  the  United  States  will  face  a  new  turn 
of  events.  Then  we  shall  have  not  a  frozen 
crisis  tut  the  fluidity  of  quick  action.  Total- 
itarian empires  like  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
have  their  stresses  too.  When  they  happen, 
events  tumble  over  themselves  and  cascade. 
Swift  and  sure  diplomatic  action,  and  a  high 
factor  of  agreement  on  fundamentals  will  be 
the  essentials  of  action  to  restore  a  world 
governed  by  international  law.  Then,  once 
more,  the  declaration  of  principles,  grad- 
ually hammered  into  statements  of  policy. 
and  wrought  into  international  arrange- 
ments, will  become  the  order  of  the  day. 
Then,  possibly,  we  shall  pass  from  the  stage 
of  defense  to  the  stage  of  real  peace. 

Meantime.  It  would  seem  folly  or  worse  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  President  or  to  limit  the 
powers  of  the  American  Government. 


Wliat  It  the  Truth  Aboat  Barmf  Air 
Power? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day of  last  week.  June  27, 1  addressed  my 
colleagues  In  the  House,  warning  of  the 
danger  of  the  so-called  stretch  out  in 
our  program  for  expansion  of  our  Air 
Force.  On  the  same  day.  Mr.  Mundy  I. 
Peale.  president.  Republic  Aviation  Corp., 
was  sounding  about  the  same  warning  in 
a  fine  article  which  appeared  in  an  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  company,  the  Re- 
public Aviation  News. 

Mr.  Peale's  article  is  well  worth  con- 
sideration by  every  Member  of  Congress. 

Building  our  Air  Force  is  no  overnight 
Job.  We  cannot  decide  today  we  will 
make  America  No.  1  among  the  world's 
air  powers  and  accomplish  this  objective 
tomorrow,  or  next  month,  or  next  year. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  allow  a  poten- 
tial enemy  to  get  too  much  of  a  lead  we 
may  never  be  able  to  regain  the  No.  1  po- 
sition we  held  at  the  end  of  World  War 

n. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Peale  puta  It  this  way: 

What  has  confused  millions  of  ordinary 
citizens  and  a  great  many  public  ofllclals  is 
the  fact  that  the  building  of  an  airplane  is 
such  a  long  and  complicated  process  that  it 
resists  easy  formulas.  It  Is  not  generally 
known  that  not  a  single  airplane  that  was 
designed  during  World  War  n  saw  combat 
service  in  that  war.     We  fought  the  war  of 
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1041-45  with  airplanes  that  were  originally 
designed  and  manufactured  as  far  back  as 
1935  Our  own  advanced  P-84  Thunderjet  of 
today  was  designed  back  in  1845-46. 

Each  time  Congress  uses  "meat -ax" 
tactics  in  cutting  appropriations  for  the 
Air  Force  it  weakens  our  ability  to  de- 
fend ourselves  effectively  should  an  en- 
emy attack  be  launched.  I  voiced  such 
a  warning  to  the  Eightieth  Congress  and 
on  every  occasion  when  cuts  in  appro- 
priation for  air  power  were  advocated. 
The  planes  that  were  not  built  in  1948 
are  the  planes  the  Air  Force  and  the  Na- 
tion are  lacking  in  1952.  We  are  paying 
the  penalty  in  Korea  today  for  penny- 
pinching  prior  to  1950. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  carefully 
Mr.  Peale's  article  which  follows: 

Wkat    Is    th«    TaiTTK    Abotjt    Btttojq    Am 

POWD? 

(By  Mundy  I.  Peale.  president,  Republic 
Aviation  Corp.,  Farmlngdale,  Long  Island, 
N.  Y.) 

The  status  of  United  States  air  power  has 
become  top  news  In  the  past  few  weeks.  In 
my  rounds  of  the  factory  I  am  stopped  sev- 
eral times  a  day  by  coworkers  who  ask  me 
what  it  is  all  about. 

They  have  read  that  in  Korea  Russian- 
built  MIO-15's  now  outnumber  United  States 
airplanes  by  better  than  4  to  1.  At  home, 
every  major  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
Is  vigorously  advocating  making  this  coun- 
try supreme  in  the  air.  These  are  news- 
worthy developments  and  of  high  signifi- 
cance. But  there  Is  one  aspect  of  the  current 
news  about  air  power  that  Is  more  Immedi- 
ately Important  than  any  other.  The  Con- 
gress Is  considering  military  appropriations 
for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  A  proposal  has 
been  made  that  a  celling  of  $46,000,000,000  be 
clamped  down  upon  all  expenditures  for  the 
Department  of  Defense.  This,  of  course.  In- 
cludes money  to  t>e  sp>ent  for  airplanes. 

This  development  has  provoked  a  number 
of  contradictory  statements  about  the  status 
of  our  air  power  and  has  brought  on  a  new 
round  of  questions.  Most  of  them  boil  down 
to  thU: 

What  is  the  real  meaning  of  all  the  argu- 
ment In  Congress  about  appropriations  for 
new  airplanes? 

TTie  same  general  question  has  been  asked 
of  me  many  times  by  friends  not  connected 
with  the  aircraft  industry — and  I  under- 
stand from  the  newspapers,  television,  and 
radio  that  it  is  also  t>eing  asked  by  millions 
of  people  all  over  the  country. 

From  this  spot  as  head  of  a  company  that 
manufactures  airplanes.  I  thought  It  might 
be  useful  to  summarize  available  informa- 
tion which  may  help  answer  it.  For  regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  present  debate 
In  Congress,  this  question  will  almost  cer- 
tainly come  up  again  and  again  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  look  for  ways 
to  achieve  military  security  and  financial 
stability. 

WHAT  IS  THE  KZAL  MKAKIKO  Or  THZ  AaGtTBCEirr 
IN  CONGRESS  ABOUT  APPSOPRIATION8  FOB 
MrW    AIXPLANES7 

The  Congress  now  Is  considering  defense 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1953 
which  runs  from  July  1.  1952.  to  June  30. 
1953.  The  Department  of  Defense,  acting 
for  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Porce.  has  aske<l 
for  $52,000,000,000.  A  proposal  has  been 
made  by  Representatives  SxrrH  of  Virginia 
and  CouDETr,  of  New  York,  that  an  over-all 
spending  celling  of  $46,000,000,000  be 
clamped  down  on  this  appropriation.  In 
other  words,  the  three  services  between 
them  would  not  be  allowed  to  spend  in  th« 
next  12  months  more  than  946.000.000.000. 

Our  military  planners  are  i«ry  disturbed 
by    this    proposal.      They   recocnls*    tiiat   tt 


stems  from  the  sincere  desire  of  all  of  us 
to  economize  in  government  and  avoid  rais- 
ing taxes.  Yet  they  also  realize  that  it  would 
further  delay  the  defense  program  which  has 
already  been  cut  back  and  stretched  out. 
They  are  particularly  worried  about  the  ef- 
fect the  $46,000,000,000  spending  ceiling 
would  have  on  the  Air  Force  and  its  goal  of 
143  wings  by  lat«  1955  or  early  1956 — the 
goal  our  air  leaders  say  Is  a  bare  minimum 
of  security. 

What  has  confused  millions  of  ordinary 
citizens  and  a  great  many  public  officials  Is 
the  fact  that  the  building  of  an  airplane  Is 
such  a  long  and  complicated  process  that  It 
resists  easy  formulas.  It  Is  not  ^nerally 
known  that  not  a  single  airplane  that  was 
designed  during  World  War  n  ssw  combat 
service  in  that  war.  We  fought  the  war  of 
1941-45  with  airplanes  that  were  originally 
designed  and  manufactured  as  far  back  aa 
1936.  Our  own  advanced  F-84  Thunderjeta 
of  today  was  designed   back   in    i94&-4«. 

LEAD  TIME  IS  VIT/lL 

The  time  that  Is  required  to  get  a  fighter 
plane  off  the  drawing  board  and  ready  for 
the  production  line  is  generally  about  31 
months — close  to  a  years.  Heavier  planes 
take  longer.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  first-line  life  of  a  fighter  Is  about  8 
years,  and  the  process  of  modernising 
should  be  going  on  without  any  interrup- 
tions, otherwise  we  may  be  caught  short  in 
8  years. 

It  Is  this  problem  of  the  lead  time  re- 
quired to  begin  mass  production  of  an  air- 
plane and  then  keep  it  up  which  Is  endan- 
gered by  the  Smith-Coudert  amendment  to 
put  a  ceiling  of  •46.000,000,000  on  defense 
spending  for  the  next  year. 

Congress  appropriates  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  airplanes  every  year.  But  be- 
cause it  takes  BO  long  to  make  an  airplane, 
the  Air  Force  does  not  spend  every  year  all 
the  money  that  Congress  has  given  it  for  that 
particular  year.  The  new  airplanes  it  buys 
are  paid  for  over  a  period  of  about  4  years. 
For  example,  when  it  is  decided  to  buy  a  new 
model  of  an  airplane,  the  first  orders  may  be 
for  electronic  equipment  only.  Then  will 
come  orders  for  engines,  landing  gear,  tires, 
oxygen  equipment,  machine  guns,  and  all 
other  parts  of  a  fighting  plane.  Payment  will 
be  made  as  work  on  the  various  orders  pro- 
gresses. The  same  Is  true  of  the  Navy  In 
buying  ships  and  aircraft  carriers  and  of  tha 
Army  in  buying  tanks  and  cannon. 

The  result  Is  that  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year,  the  Air  Force  will  have  contracts  which 
call  for  the  payment  of  almost  all  the  funds 
appropriated  for  that  single  year — but  aa 
much  as  three-fourths  of  the  cash  with 
which  to  eventually  pay  for  the  contracts 
vfill  not  have  been  spent,  and  will  not  even 
have  been  collected  by  the  Treasury. 

In  fact,  the  funds  appropriated  and  being 
planned  for  by  the  Air  Force  may  not  even 
have  been  paid  yet  to  the  tax  collector  and 
forwarded  to  the  Treasury. 

So  what  has  happened  in  Congress  is  that 
some  Members  have  added  up  all  the  money 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Defena* 
since  the  war  began  in  Korea. 

They  see  that  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1951, 
the  Department  got  $46,200,000,000  and  paid 
out  only  $1 5 J200. 000.000  of  It.  In  1952.  De- 
fense got  $00,900,000,000  and  paid  out  only 
$39,000,000,000.  And  they  see  that  Defense 
is  asking  for  $52.100.000X)00  in  1953. 

A    PLACE  TO  SATE   MOICET? 

So  some  Congressmen  have  said  In  effect: 
"Ah.  here  Is  a  place  to  save  money.  Defense 
must  not  need  as  much  as  it  ts  asking  for. 
becatise  it  has  paid  out  only  about  half  aC 
what  we  gave  tt.  Let's  cut  Defenae's  rf quest 
for  $52,100,000,000  for  IMS 

"And  let's  limit  to  «4CjlXnjOOOiBOe  tSae 
absolute  top  t.:*.*:  tii»:  rv-fsra*  cxz.  t^x-:^ 
for  ererything — Asa.j.  JtiTT,  tzti  Ax-  P'srre. 
It  «<Bt  ban  tbem  taiosaniv.  aTar  jO^  tmdk. 
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at  tha  mon«y  tbey  stiU  have  left  that  they 
haven't  spent." 

Thla  la  where  cna  Defense  leader*  and  the 
Air  Faroe  in  particular  go  Into  a  taUspln. 
Tbey  know  that  because  of  the  lead  time 
Involved  in  maUng  airplanes,  the  dollar  ap. 
propnat«d  In  any  one  year  will  be  paid  out 
over  a  span  of  about  4  yaars.  And  they  know 
that  they  are  legally  bound  by  contracts  for 
all  the  monsy— and  that  If  they  were  forced 
to  cancel  these  contracts  now,  It  might  cost 
them  aa  much  aa  the  total  value  of  the  con- 
tract! in  many  cases.  They  still  wouldnt 
have  any  airplanes,  and  Congress  would  not 
have  saved  very  much  money.  If  any. 

■van  more  frightening  to  them  ts  tbe  fact 
that  the  enactment  of  the  a46.0O0.OO0.0O0 
spending  celling  would  force  them  to  cut 
work  that  Is  already  In  progress,  not  on  every- 
day supplies  but  on  the  things  we  need 
most— planes,  tanks,  and  guns. 

One  high  defense  official  ezpreased  It  to  me 
this  way: 

"We  know  that  we  have  so  many  people  In 
the  service  to  feed  and  clothe  and  house,  and 
we  cant  cut  that  very  much.  We  know^that 
we  have  contracts  that  are  legally  binding, 
and  w«  can't  cut  those  without  getting  in- 
volved In  lawsultd  and  long  arguments  that 
win  cost  money.  So  we  come  down  to  the 
terrible  alternative  of  having  to  cut  off  major 
equipment  that  Is  desperately  needed.  Wo 
might  hare  to  tell  Servel,  for  example,  to 
stop  making  wings  for  Thunderjets.  We 
might  have  to  tell  Sperry  and  Bendix  to  stop 
making  electronic  equipment.  We  would 
Wind  up  with  bits  and  pieces  of  airplanes 
Bcattered  all  over  the  country.  The  same 
is  true  of  tanks  and  ships." 

THaZX  THOTTSAMD   AiaPLAMXS  THAT  WOK'T  FLT 

In  speclflc  terms,  the  effect  of  the  Smlth- 
Coudert  amendment  as  applied  to  the  Air 
Force  would  mean  that  the  Air  Force  pro- 
jected spending  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1953 
would  be  cut  Ir<»n  $19,200,000,000  to  •17.400.- 
000.000.  The  cuu  that  would  have  to  be 
made  in  the  purchasf^  of  airplanes  would 
coat  ua  3.000  airplanr;8  scheduled  for  clellvery 
In  the  18  months  beginning  next  January  1. 
It  would  also  lorce  us  to  cut  our  ammuni- 
tion stocks  below  what  are  considered  safe 
levels.  It  would  force  us  to  cut  items  of 
ccanbat  wing  equipment  such  as  ground  sup- 
port and  maintenance  equipment,  ground 
electronic  equipment  for  the  support  and 
control  of  airplanes.  It  Is  estimated  that 
these  cuts  would  result  in  the  closing  down 
of  eight  factories— «ix  of  which  are  operat- 
ing and  two  about  to  open.  This  would  cost 
nxUlions  of  dollars  that  have  already  been 
spent  on  machinery  and  other  costly  equip- 
ment needed  to  make  jet  airplanes. 

Another  man  who  has  devoted  most  of 
his  life  to  planning  the  structure  of  our  Aif 
Force  said : 

"The  most  dangerous  feature  of  the  pro- 
posed defense  celling  amendment  Is  that  It 
would  not  affect  deliveries  of  airplanes,  tanks 
and  guns  for  about  6  months.  This  would 
look  good  in  an  election  year.  But  then  the 
deliveries  would  begin  to  dwindle  rapidly. 
And  Just  about  the  time  the  coiuitry  ex- 
pected to  have  an  Air  Force  with  143  wings, 
it  would  discover  it  had  far  less  than  that. 
There  are  some  risks  we  have  had  to  take 
With  national  security  but  this  is  one  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  take,  for  we  will  be 
depriving  ourselves  of  airplanes  that  will  be 
needed  in  1955. " 

Another  found  an  analogy  between  the 
construction  of  a  house  and  the  desperate 
attempts  to  bring  the  Air  Force  up  to  143 
wings. 

'Tn  1948,  we  started  out  to  build  a  six-room 
house.  We  dug  the  cellar  and  laid  the  foun- 
dations. Then  we  were  told  we  could  only 
build  a  Ave- room  house.  So  we  laid  the 
floor  for  five  rooms.  Then  we  were  told  we 
could  only  have  walls  for  four  rooms.    When 


those  were  finished,  we  were  told  we  could 
only  have  roofing  for  three  rooms— and  that 
we  cannot  finish  paying  for  that. 

"The  fact  !■  that  we  are  Juat  beginning  to 
get  the  airplanes  we  should  have  had  in 
1948.  This  celling  would  cut  off  airplane* 
that  we  will  need  In  1954  and  1»69— If  fate 
wiU  let  us  wait  that  long." 

IF  nmi:  KTtT  re  A  CUT— 

It  seems  to  me  that  If  there  U  to  be  a  cut, 
It  should  come  out  of  new  money  In  future 
budgets,  not  money  that  is  already  obligated. 

Thla  latest  anjument  over  the  future  of 
our  air  power  comes  at  an  unfortunate  time. 
Ever  since  1945  when  we  found  out  how  far 
ahead  the  Oermaas  were  in  Jet  airplanes, 
those  who  understood  air  power  have  been 
trying  to  get  the  co\intry  to  reallM  what  la 
Involved.  The  Russians  have  been  building 
Jet  airplanes  for  7  years  while  we  were  argu- 
ing over  how  to  build  tliem.  That  Is  why 
they  outnumber  us  in  Korea  and  elsewhere. 
The  first  airplanes  that  were  ordered  alter 
war  broke  out  In  Korea  back  in  l&oO  are 
Just  now  beginning  to  be  delivered. 

Here  Is  where  we  stand  now. 

Not  until  the  Communists  invaded  South 
Korea  In  June  of  19fi0  did  we  begin  a  real 
build-up  of  modem  jet  aircraft  for  the  Air 

Force  a»d  the  Navy.  Congress,  late  »n  1950. 
appropriated  funds  for  a  58-group  Air  Force. 
A  few  months  later.  In  1951.  It  authorized  68 

groups.  The  Air  Force  then  began  planning 
for  95  groups,  and  production  of  aircraft 
on  a  rull-scale  basis  was  planned  for  and 
begun.  As  tlie  seriousness  of  the  Korean 
war  became  desLr.  the  President  and  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  StalT  authorixed  the  Air  Force 
to  begin  building  up  toward  143  groups,  thla 
total  to  be  reached  in  late  1954.  But  then 
the  Kzecutive  decision  was  made  to  stretch 
out  the  attainment  of  this  goal  to  late  1956. 

The  long  arguments,  the  cut-back,  and  the 
stretch-out,  and  the  dilferent  sets  of  flgures 
which  have  been  published  have  tieen  con- 
fusing even  to  those  of  vis  in  the  aircraft 
Industry,  much  less  the  general  public. 

Under  preaent  plans  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  the  Air  Force  will  be  equipped  with 
143  wings  by  lata  1956  or  early  1956.  Of 
these.  126  are  to  be  combat  wings,  with  the 
remainder  cargo  and  service  wings. 

Right  now.  we  have  about  80  combat 
wings,  of  which  about  half  are  completely 
modernised  with  Jet  aircraft.  By  this  Ume 
next  year,  we  expect  to  have  96  wings,  most 
of  which  will  have  up-to-date  airplanes. 

But  these  goals,  which  were  set  after  long 
consideration  by  our  top  military  planners 
as  to  what  we  really  needed  in  the  face  of 
world  uncertainty,  are  now  in  question  be- 
cause of  this  proposal  for  a  lid  of  •46,000,- 
000,000  a  year  on  all  defense  spending. 

OTTX  GBXAT  NEED 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  greatest  need  right 
now  is  for  consistent  action  by  everybody  who 
has  anything  to  do  with  air  power — the 
Congress,  the  Air  Force  procurement  people. 
the  Department  of  E>efen8e  and  the  Industry 
Itself. 

After  all  the  backing  and  filling  of  the  past 
7  years  and  cut-backs  and  stretch-outs  and 
now  ceiling  amendments,  it  is  surprising  that 
we  have  done  as  well  In  building  up  an  Air 
Force  as  we  have. 

But  time  Is  running  out.  Our  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  OTir  intelligence  authorities  and  the 
best  private  information  from  abroad  all 
agree  that  the  greatest  period  of  danger  is 
coming  m  1964.  The  whole  country  must 
realize  once  and  for  all  that  supremacy  In 
the  air  is  essential  to  our  stirvlval  in  this 
air  age.  We  cannot  buy  air  supremacy  by 
fits  and  starts.  Air  supremacy  must  be 
planned  for  in  terms  of  years  and  worked  at 
and  sweated  at  and  paid  for  until  it  la 
achieved. 


Dairy  ladiutry'i  Role 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  omo 

IN  THl  H0C81  OF  RIPBtSENTATrviS 
Tuesdav.  July  1.  19S2 

Bir  BOW.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  under  ieav* 
to  extend  my  remarlu.  I  wlftta  to  iBCiude 
an  editorial  from  the  AUlanee  (Ohio) 
Review  of  June  19.  1052. 

The  editorial  i»ys  tribute  to  the  rery 
substantial  dairy  Industry  of  Stark 
Countv.  a  oart  of  my  district. 

June  la  Dairy  Month,  and  I  am  happy 
to  Join  in  this  tribute  to  the  dairy  in- 
dustry, which  is  one  of  the  moat  impor- 
tant Industries  In  my  district. 

Dairying  is  important  not  only  in  the 
economy  of  Stark  County.  Wut  in  Tua- 
carawas  and  Wayne  Counties  as  well.  In 
fact,  together  these  three  countries  form 
one  of  the  largest  Swiss  cheese  produc- 
ing areas  in  the  Nation.  And.  as  many 
connoisseurs  have  agreed.  Swias  cheese 
produced  in  my  Ohio  district  is  the  finest 
made  anywhere. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Dahit  IivurrsTaVs  Holm 

As  the  Stark  County  dairy  Industry  ob- 
serves June  as  Dairy  Month.  Industry  leaders 
cite  some  of  the  things  which  make  dairy- 
ing important  to  the  Nation  and  to  Stark 
County. 

For  one  thing,  they  say.  dairying  is  an 
Important  stablllalng  (actor  In  the  economy 
of  Stark  County. 

Almost  all  of  the  money  received  by  the 
dairy  industry  from  the  sale  of  milk  la  spent 
within  the  confines  of  the  county  Most  of 
the  farmer's  share  of  the  dairy  dollar  U  used 
to  buy  clothing,  food,  equipment,  and  other 
Items  In  local  stores.  And  the  majority  of 
dairy  dollars  received  by  the  dairies  Is  spent 
for  local  labor  and  supplies. 

Dollars  which  circulate  here  at  home,  the 
dairymen  say,  provide  the  community  with 
a  steady  source  of  business  and  makes  it 
lees  dependent  upon  other  localtttee. 

Approximately  »4. 000.000  Is  spent  annuaUy 
by  dairy  industry  members  in  local  store* 
and  business  establishmenu. 

Here  in  Stark  County  there  are  more  than 
600  men  and  women  employed  In  the  dairy 
plant  offices  and  in  processing  and  delivering 
the  milk  end  dairy  products. 

In  addition  there  are  nearly  1.500  farmera 
engaged  In  dairying  In  this  ar«i  and  who 
work  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night 
to  produce  the  10  000.000  gallons  of  milk 
consumed  by  Stark  County  residenu  each 
year. 

The  degree  to  which  the  dairy  Industry 
plays  a  part  In  our  everyday  lives  Is  lllua- 
trated  by  a  report  from  the  Milk  Industry 
Foundation,  a  national  organisation  of  mllk 
dealers.  One  out  of  every  15  persons,  the 
foundation  states.  Is  employed  in  some  phaae 
of  the  dairy  industry,  either  in  producing, 
processing,  distributing,  or  aeUing  the  nu- 
merous dairy  products. 

The  number  of  products  which  are  derived 
from  mllk  runs  into  the  dozens  and  range 
from  whole  milk  to  powdered  mllk  and 
medicine. 

Also  pUying  a  part  in  the  Stark  County 
agricultural  scene  is  the  huge  dairy  farm 
Investment.  The  total  investment  for  farma. 
cows,  machinery,  and  dairy  plants  and  equip- 
ment runs  into  the  millions. 

And  to  gather  and  distribute  the  Urge  vol- 
ume of  milk  consumed  in  Stark  County  a&- 
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nually  requires  more  than  300  trucks,  more 
Tehlcles  than  are  used  by  any  other  single 
Stark  County  industry  In  the  distribution  of 
Its  products. 

Sixty  trucks  alone  are  needed  to  make  the 
dally  trip  over  the  country  roads  to  the  farms 
to  gather  the  milk  and  to  bring  It  to  the 
county's  more  than  50  dairy  plants.  Over 
aoo  trucks  are  used  to  deliver  the  mllk  to 
the  thousands  of  homei.  restaurants,  stores, 
hospitals,  schools,  and  factories. 

Because  It  touches  upon  the  lives  of  almost 
every  fsmlly  In  the  county  at  least  every 
other  day  of  the  year,  the  dairy  Industry  has 
bMome  an  institution  in  the  community 
almost  equal  to  the  post  office,  courthouse, 
and  other  public  organizations.  Industry 
leaders  say. 


Small  Buiinet*  Ballots 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINHESOTA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.    Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 

us  are  advised  as  to  the  views  of  our  con- 
stituents upon  pending  legislation  by 
means  of  a  system  of  ballots  submitted 
by  the  National  Federation  of  Independ- 
ent Business,  Inc..  to  their  membership 
in  our  congressional  districts, 
am  sure  will  be  of  great  Interest  to  all: 

Today  Mr.  George  J.  Burger,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  organization.  Is  presenting 
to  the  resolutions  committee  of  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  a  state- 
ment on  the  subject  Small  Business 
Plank  for  Platfonn.  His  statement  I 
and.  under  the  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RscoRo,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Small  Business  Plank  ros  Plattorm 

•TATXMXNT  OF  CKORGK  J.  BUItCtK,  VlCI  PRESI- 
DKNT,  NATIONAL  rCOCaATION  OF  INDEPENDENT 
BUSINESS.  INC..  BEFORE  THE  RESOLUTIONS 
COMMITTEC,  EEFUBLICAN  NATIONAL  COMMIT- 
TEE.   CHICAGO,    no...    JULT    1,    1952 

I  am  George  J.  Burger,  vice  president  In 
charge  of  legislative  activities.  National  Fed- 
eration of  Independent  Business.  I  am  here 
today  on  invitation  of  your  director  of  re- 
search and  on  order  of  o\ir  president.  C.  W. 
Harder,  to  tell  you  of  the  stand  of  our  mem- 
bership on  the  various  issues  that  will  come 
before  you. 

But  first  a  word  about  our  federation.  It 
Is  composed  of  small.  Independent  business 
and  professional  people  in  all  lines  of  en- 
deavor in  all  parts  of  the  country.  The 
federation  has  the  largest  individual  mem- 
bership of  any  business  organization  in  the 
United  States.  Our  position  on  all  legis- 
lative matters  is  decided  directly  by  vote  of 
our  members.  Each  member  has  one  vote. 
Each  ballot  voted  is  signed  by  the  member 
and  s^nt  to  his  Congressman.  A  majority  of 
the  ballots  so  voted  determines  the  fed- 
eration's stand,  as  it  has  the  stand  I  am 
taking  today. 

Our  members  firmly  believe  that  our  coun- 
try is  today  threatened  by  the  greatest  aggre- 
gation of  slavery  forces  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  threat  is  partly  outside  and  partly 
from  within.  They  realise  we  need  the  sup- 
port of  all  free  peoples  everywhere  to  win 
out.  They  know  we  must  be  as  strong  as 
possible  Internally  at  the  same  time. 

They  feel  that  you  can  make  one  ol  the 
greatest   contributions    possible    to   such    a 


victory  by  committing  your  party  to  a  strong 
indejjendent  business  plank.  For  such  a 
plank  will  assure  those  in  the  outside  world 
that  this  is  the  countr,  of  their  hopes,  the 
nation  that  is  devoted  to  freedom  under  God. 
And  such  a  plank  will  free  the  tremendous 
forces  of  creative  competition  which  has 
made  our  Nation  the  hope  of  humanity. 

Four  years  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  rep- 
resenting FKieration  members  before  your 
resolutions  committee  at  Philadelphia.  We 
are  happy  to  observe  that  some  of  our  sug- 
gestions, which  you  incorporated  in  your 
platform,  have  since  been  enacted  Into  law. 
We  refer  to  our  recommendatlona  for 
strengthening  the  antitrust  laws,  for  tax 
relief  (negated,  however,  by  the  Korea  crisis), 
and  for  creation  of  a  permanent  Senate 
Email  Buslneu  Committee.  We  would  be 
ungrateful.  Indeed,  if  we  were  not  to  recall 
here  the  tremendous  contribution  made  by 
your  late  colleague.  Senator  Kenneth  8. 
Wherry,  to  creation  of  the  permanent  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee. 

Today,  as  then,  we  do  not  attempt  to  dic- 
tate the  8hap>e  of  the  desired  plank  in  your 
party's  platform.  As  In  our  work  with  Con- 
gressmen, we  but  pass  on  to  you  the  consid- 
ered opinion  of  our  membership.  But  we  do 
urge  on  you  acceptance  of  these  recommen- 
dations, because  they  come  from  the  prac- 
tical day-to-day  experience  of  our  small,  in- 
dependent business  and  professional  man 
members,  that  class  of  people  who  represent 
the  practical  results  of  our  devotion  to 
freedom. 

Antitrust  enforcement 

Our  members  are  firm  In  their  belief  that 
the  productive,  creative  forces  of  this  Nation 
must  remain  free  if  we  are  to  remain  strong. 
To  this  end  they  have  called  consistently  for 
Vigorous  enforcement  of  all  antitrust  laws 
against  monopoly  restraints  wherever  they 
may  exist.  They  have  asked  that  the  anti- 
trust agencies  be  staffed  vpith  men  of  integ- 
rity, sympathetic  to  free,  competitive  enter- 
prise, and  that  the  agencies  be  given  ade- 
quate appropriations.  They  have  demanded 
that  the  laws  be  strengthened  where  neces- 
sary, and  that  the  laws  be  protected  against 
emasculatlbn.  Finally  they  have  asked  for 
penalties  against  violators  which  will  curb 
the  tendency  toward  Ignoring  the  laws. 
^  Representation  in  Government 

With  the  efforts  of  Federal  Government  In- 
creasingly affecting  their  welfare,  our  mem- 
bers have  consistently  called  for  greater  In- 
dependent representation  in  Government. 
For  this  reason  they  ask  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
be  c-alntalned,  that  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  be  advanced  to  full  stand- 
ing committee  status,  and  that  the  Special 
House  Committee  be  advanced  to  a  perma- 
nent status.  In  addition,  they  ask  that 
small  business  be  represented  by  bona  Ode 
Independent  businessmen  on  all  Federal 
boards,  commissions,  and  agencies.  And 
they  would  have  such  a  representative  on 
the  President's  own  White  House  staff. 
General  Government  and  defense  contracting 

Our  members  are  convinced  that  inde- 
pendent businessmen  have  much  to  offer 
Government  defense  and  nondefense  buy- 
ers, but  that  their  potential  is  being  largely 
ignored.  This  means  that  Government  buy- 
ers are  passing  up  a  valuable  comp>etitlve 
factor  which  could  bring  lower  price  levels, 
and  that  in  so  doing  they  are  weakening  the 
industrial  backlog  we  would  badly  need  in 
case  of  sudden  crisis.  To  overcome  this  con- 
dition, our  members  have  asked  repeatedly 
for  concentration  of  all  independent  business 
defense  functions  in  the  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration,  that  the  agency  be 
given  full  independent  status.  If  at  all  prac- 
tical, they  would  have  defense  authorities 
reserve  a  fair  ahare  of  Industrial  expan&ioua 


and  defense  contracts  for  Independent  busi- 
nessmen. Beyond  this,  they  would  have 
Congress  compel,  if  necessary,  all  defense  and 
nondefense  buyers  to  deal  on  a  free  and  open 
market,  not  with  firms  Involved  In  restric- 
tive monopoly  business  practices.  Finally, 
they  would  have  an  end  of  the  silly  security 
policy  which  has  prevented  full  disclosure 
of  defense  contract  Information  to  Inde- 
pendent business  firms. 

Spending  and  taxes 

Our  memt)er8  ssy,  and  offer  proof  to  back 
their  statements,  that  the  present  tax  bur- 
den is  all  but  crushing  Independent  business 
enterprise.  They  ask  relief.  But  they  real- 
ize that  lower  taxes  can  come  only  with  lower 
spending  levels.  To  achieve  economies  they 
recommend,  among  other  things,  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
be  adopted  In  full,  that  waste  in  military 
buying  be  eliminated,  that  a  thorough  study 
l>e  made  of  all  forelgn-ald  programs  to  cur- 
tall  contributions  which  are  going  down  bot- 
tomless monopoly  holes  in  foreign  economies. 
They  have  also  recommended  that  Congress 
Increase  Fedcal  Income  by  ironing  out  some 
inequities  In  our  system,  chiefly  by  closing 
the  tax  loopholes  through  which  coopera- 
tives have  escaped  payment  of  a  fair  share  of 
taxation,  to  a  lesser  extent  by  curbing  the 
tax-free  sales  through  post  exchanges,  ships' 
Stores,  and  Government  commissaries.  Con- 
current with  action  on  these  matters  they 
ask  that  among  other  things  taxes  on  inde- 
pendent businesses  be  rolled  back  to  Imme- 
diate pre-Korea  levels,  that  tlie  excess-profits 
tax  on  small  and  growing  corporations  be 
eliminated,  that  the  first  $25,000  of  business 
income  sp>ent  on  expansions  or  moderniza- 
tions in  any  year  be  tax  exempt,  that  section 
102  of  the  internal-revenue  law  be  amended 
to  permit  retention  of  a  greater  part  of  earn- 
ings for  expansions  and  rainy  days,  and 
that  double  taxation  of  corporate  taxes  be 
ended.  Further  than  this  they  recommend 
creation  of  a  system  of  tax-settlement  boards 
to  permit  speedy,  informal,  Inexpensive  set- 
tlement of  disputes  between  Internal  revenue 
and  businessmen. 

Government  competition 

As  the  size  of  Government  has  Increased, 
BO  has  the  problem  of  Government  compe- 
tition viith  private  business  Increased.  Our 
members  have  repeatedly  asked  that  Gov- 
ernment cease  excise  tax  free  sales  through 
Army  post  exchanges.  Navy  ships'  stores, 
and  commissaries.  They  have  asked  that 
sales  through  such  outlets  be  limited  to 
Government  personnel  only.  They  have  also 
suffered  through  competitive  buBlness  sale^ 
through  such  other  agencies  as  the  Ruraj!.^^ 
Electrification  Administration.  They  ask^ 
that  a  firm  stand  be  taken  against  such 
competition. 

Government  regulation$ 

Our  members  realize  that  in  times  of 
stress  It  is  sometimes  necessary  for  Govern- 
ment to  intrude  upon  private  enterprise 
With  controls.  They  do  think,  however,  that 
Svich  controls  can  be  extended  and  main- 
tained too  long,  thus  needlessly  burdening 
our  comjjetitlve  economy  and  threatening 
the  Nation  with  socialism.  Along  these 
lines  they  are  strongly  opposed  to  continua- 
tion of  forlce  controls,  particularly  on  Items 
aeUing  (below  celling  and  in  long  supply. 
They  dwlre.  should  controls  continue  how- 
ever, that  retaUers  be  assured  their  historic 
mark-up  pricing  practices  and  that  all  busi- 
nessmen t>e  safeguarded  against  enforced 
cost  absorptions.  Further,  they  seek  free- 
dom from  sometimes  very  inelastic  wage  con- 
trols which,  in  practice,  deny  them  the  power 
to  secure  competent  workmen.  FinaUy 
they  would  have  the  pown  to  control  credit 
returned  to  tJie  Congresa.  just  as  ttoey  vcold 
have  the  power  to  contzoi  prices  say  wiiix 
and  in  Congreaa. 
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La'bor 
Our  mttnb«r»  are  lympathettc  with  th« 
cauM  of  labor.  Tftey  hnvt  to  b«  itnce  to 
many  of  th«m  have  to  recently  come  from 
bebmd  counter  and  bench  to  control  of  tbetr 
own  ent«rprla«t.  However,  they  do  feel  that 
as  labor  baa  become  more  highly  organized 
It  baa  tended  lomewhat  to  abxue  tta  power. 
These  abuaee.  they  contend,  have  harmed 
working  people  a*  much  a«  the  Nation  aa  a 
whole.  To  correct  them  tbay  recommended 
that  labor  unlona  be  subject  to  antitrua* 
laws  the  Mime  a«  bu»iD«a»  firma.  that  indue- 
trj-wk»*  follow-tb*-l«ader  wa«e  negotiaUon 
tedmlquM  be  eliminated.  Tb«y  have  aaked 
that  the  BxecoUve  be  granted  power,  sub- 
ject to  Cotiftieenlnnal  review  In  each  case. 
to  seize  planu  as  well  ae  laeue  ln|uncUoua 
to  settle  labor  disputes  threatening  the  na- 
tlooal  welfare.  They  aak  continuance  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  labor  law.  saXeguarda  agaln&fc 
secondary  boycott  and  Jurladietional  strikes, 
and  the  ban  on  the  doeed  shop.  Beyond 
ttiie.  as  a  practical  matter  of  ke«pin«  aUve 
aa  businessmen,  they  have  asked  that  Con- 
gr««  paw  up  any  raiting  of  Federal  wage 
TT,4».>«»a  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
be  prohibited  from  ueing  the  Walah-Healey 
Act  to  raise  wages  above  prevailing  rates  ixi 
industrica   enjoying   Government  contracta. 

Social-welfare  legislation 
Our  members  realize  that  Government  ts 
bound  to  play  a  larger,  more  direct  part  In 
oxir  complex  modem  Industrial  society  than 
It  did  In  the  society  of  75  or  100  years  ago. 
However,  they  do  feel  that  this  power  can 
be  extended  beyond  need,  perhaps  for  pur- 
poses of  remaking  our  Nation.  The  legiti- 
mate developments  they  do  not  object  to. 
But  tliey  do  object  to  developments  beyond 
need.  Along  thla  line  they  have  opposed 
Federal  compulsory  health  Insurance;  they 
have  opposed  Federal  compulsory  falr-em- 
ployment-practlces  legislation.  They  feel 
that  private  agencies  can  do  better  at  the 
first  than  can  Government.  They  feel  that 
the  home,  the  clxurch,  and  the  schools  can 
accomplish  more  with  the  latter  than  the 
Federal  Government.  They  ask,  along  an- 
other line,  that  the  present  social-security 
plan  be  made  leas  restrictive  by  permitting 
beneficiariea  to  earn  up  to  $300  monthly  in 
private  employment,  yet  still  receive  their 
penaioBs. 

General 

Tfcere  are  many  more  issues  on  which  our 
membern  ask  action.  For  Instance,  they 
have  asked  access  to  long-term  capital  and 
loans  by  Garemment  gtiarantlea  of  private 
flnandng  If  poeslble,  by  direct  Government 
lending  If  necessary.  They  have  asked  for 
fair  protection  against  competition  arising 
In  low-coet  foreign  areas  and  protection 
against  drains  on  our  own  resources  In  timefl 
of  shortage.  They  have  sought  to  have  Con- 
gress forbid  participation  by  any  An^rlcan 
agency,  cltiier  Goverument  or  private,  in  any 
International  cartels  for  allocation  of  or 
price  fixing  on  raw  materials. 

These,  gentlemen,  are  the  more  Important 
recommendations  made  by  our  Nation-wide 
membership  for  the  protection  and  projec- 
tion of  our  free,  competitive.  Independent 
enterprise  system.  Along  with  copy  of  this 
testinKiny  I  am  presenting  to  yotir  commit- 
tee a  detailed  outline  of  our  membership 
vote  on  11  different  phases  that  are  extremely 
ImFnrtant  to  our  national  economy. 

I  call  3rour  attention  to  the  fact  that  no 
spwclal  privileges  have  been  sought;  that  In 
all  cases  only  justice  and  equality  have  been 
aaked. 

1  urge  your  favorable  attention  to  and 
action  on  ail  of  these  sne^estlons,  the  first 
two  as  wen  as  the  rest.  For  without  favor- 
able action  on  the  first  two,  favornble  action 
on  the  1^  stx  will  be  meaningless. 

I  know  you  will  remember  that  In  these 
days,  when  our  free  way  of  life  Is  under 
ceaseleai  attack  from  the  far  left  and  far 


rlflM,  H  behooves  its  to  take  all  necessary 
action  to  strengthen  our  freedom  ot  opT)or» 
tunlty,  the  one  fact  which  as  much  as  any- 
thing else  has  a|ade  u»  the  hope  of  freemen 

everywhere. 

For  the  members  r-f  th#  federation  and  for 
myself.  I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to 
present  tbese  views. 


FBI  WorrM  AkMl  EiibcBlcMciib 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERUARTER 

or  FO^WSTLVAlfTA 

IN  TH»  BOUaS  CF  REPRKSBNTATTVE3 
Tuesdav  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  rcmartej  in  the 
Record,  I  incltxle  the  following  memo- 
randum which  r«-cently  appeared  in  a 
Harrlsburg,  Pa.,  news  release: 

y&l   WORRIXD   AaovT   EMBEZZLXMXHTS 

A  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch  from 
Washington  indicates  that  the  FBI  Is  seri- 
ously concerned  about  the  areat  Increase  In 
bank  embesalaments.  FBI  Dtrector  J.  MIgar 
Hoover  says  there  has  been  a  788-pereent 
Increase  since  1»4«.  with  008  crimlnal  em- 
bezziemenu  reported  In  1951.  aggregating 
more  ttkaja  »8U)00,C)00.  compared  with  270 
sucli  cases  in  194€.  Several  sensational  cases 
were  found  in  weiitcru  PeQoaylvaaia,  and 
the  Federal  court  Ux  the  western  district  last 
week  meted  out  at  Iff  sentences  to  several  hank 
officials  found  guUty.  Does  tt  ever  occur  to 
you  that  none  of  the  people  who  talk  so 
much  about  corruption  In  Government,  even 
Vfc-hen  none  has  been  proved,  have  anything 
to  say  about  this  ptroved  corruption  In  bank- 
ing circles?  One  thing  we  can  certainly  be 
grateful  for  Is  that  tbe  Federal  deposit  In- 
surance system  now  protects  bank  depositors, 
which  wasn't  true  la  the  "ordeal  days"  of  tivs 
last  Republican  adcainistratiaa. 


CWte&s  FigkdMff  m  Tnf  oaUTk 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSTN 

OA  THS  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Jvne  19,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  time  to  time  information 
from  the  mountains  and  the  forests  of 
Yugoslavia  indicates  that  some  groups  of 
the  followers  of  tlie  late  General  Mihai- 
lovlch's  army  are  still  alive  and  fighting. 
I  have  recently  received  reliable  informa- 
tion about  the  continuing  cheuuks' 
struggle  against  the  Yugoslav  Commu- 
nist re^rime.  The  informant,  Mr.  Rad- 
omir  Tomovich.  was  a  chetnik  himself 
during  the  Nezi  occupation  and  after  it. 
He  was  badly  wounded  many  times,  sick, 
and  completely  exhausted,  and  finally  he 
escaped  from  Yui:oslavia. 

He  cites  the  OAines  of  the  chetnilu 
known  to  bim  who  had  been  killed  in 
their  struggles  against  the  regime  in  1943 
and  1949.  Though  obviously  he  could  re- 
veal only  a  small  part  of  this  struggle,  the 


facta  he  ha»  presented  Indicate  the  per- 
manent re-rtstance  of  the  Yugotlav  peo- 
ple against  the  CommunUt  reglnu  la 
YugoaUvia.  The  following  i«  Mr.  Tomo- 
vich s  report: 

Rsroar  or  Ttwoolav  Cirrrwnu  Knxav  m 

1944  Mm  1M0 

(By  Badomlr  Tomovlcb) 

On  February  M,  ld4«.  IX.  liiljan  Mandtch 
and  bis  group  of  13  cbetnika  were  surround- 
ed in  a  cave  by  a  Communist  brlgMls  at  tJtta 
Vratlo  Lipovsko  «tlie  Koiaciiia  district  in 
Montenegro »  for  15  days.  Ehiring  tbe  figbt 
the  eltetniks  killed  7  members  of  tb«  KNOJ 
and  wounded  oiany  of  them.  Not  knowing 
what  to  do  with  those  desperate  chetnika  and 
how  to  overcome  them,  the  Communists  put 
a  lot  of  djrnamite  under  the  cave  and  a 
terrible  blow  destroyed  the  cave  and  the 
chetnlks  In  It. 

LJubo  Baltlch  was  killed  near  the  village 
Poljlce  (the  Kolashln  district  In  Monte- 
negro). OB  January  ac.  1040.  Dirlng  bis 
suuggle  he  badly  shot  the  TJBO  Major  Ml- 
lorad  Bakoch. 

The  student  Dra^  Vojlaidi  was  killed 
fighting  the  CommunJsts  near  the  village 
Matsaterve  (Montenegro)  on  February  13, 
1948. 

Steve  MlshnJeh  fought  th»  Ornraunlsts  In 
a  wood  above  tbe  viilatce  Bjelorld  (Montene- 
gro) and  was  killed  un  February  ao.  1918. 
after  having  killed  the  political  UDB  com- 
missar, the  IJl-reputed  MaJ.  Mile  Rak.Tvlcb. 

The  ehetnlk  Bogdan  Vlahorlch  was  killed 
on  Mardt  18.  IMS.  In  th«  9tn}*)«Tlns  Moua- 
taln  in  a  tl^bt  stTainst  a  Coaununlst  iBilt. 

Chetr.llc  Mllorad  Petkortcb  was  kiUed  on 
Marcta  M.  1»48.  at  the  village  Rudnld  (tha 
KaiashUi  dietrifit,  Montenegro)  during  aa 
attack   againat   the   Cominunists. 

Cliettilk  Capt.  Petar  Brajovicb  and  the 
Chetnik  Milan  Bauk  were  killed  on  March 
24.  1W»,  near  the  Tllhure  Orbfje  (the  Cataro 
district),  durtng  the  attack  on  a  Communtat 
post 

Chetnik  Capt.  Xvnn  Jelovac  and  his  11  chet- 
nika. after  a  fight  agamst  the  Cotnmunlafts, 
were  surrounded  In  a  cave  near  the  towa 
Plevlje  for  9  days.  On  March  7.  l»4a.  they 
were  suffocated  there  by  smoke. 

Chetnlks  Rade  Perorlch  and  rtasan  Pejo- 
Tlch  were  killed  an  April  8.  1948,  near  th« 
village  Prekf>hrd)e  ith*  Krlashtn  district), 
during  th^  flpht  B^alnet  the  Communists. 
The   latters    father    Is   now    »t»    Jail. 

The  chetnik  group  to  which  the  inform- 
ant belonged,  escaped  fron  the  famous  )all 
in  Cctlnje  (Montenegro),  on  May  ».  IMft. 
thanks  to  the  help  of  an  Albanian  natlonalisa 
named  L)ota.  After  that,  this  group  at- 
tacked a  Communist  unit  and  dtuins  that 
fight  the  chetnlte  killed  the  itastatant  Minis- 
ter of  the  Republic  Montenegro,  Ra)lcevlch, 
and  flv«  other  ITDB  members.  At  the  chet- 
nlks' side  the  Albanian  L)oca  was  killed  and 
the  student  Joco  Martlnovlcb  badly  wounded 
(later  on  executed  by  the  Communists  alter 
having  been  terribly  tortured) 

On  Ausmst  28.  1»48.  Chetnik  Drago  Zoehe- 
vlch  was  killed  i^ear  the  river  Cehotlns  after 
having  killed  many  rOB  members.  Thanka 
to  him.  the  UDB  Captain  Mlnlch  and  tvi-o 
other  DTJB  members  had  been  liquidated. 

On  Feferaary  7.  1949.  after  a  siege  of  8  days 
in  a  cave  In  the  BJelopolje  district,  the  Chet- 
nik Jagosh  Korach  and  three  other  chet- 
nlks were  suffocated  by  smoke. 

Chetnik  Rade  Bugarin  was  killed  In  a  dtig- 
out  near  the  village  Jahucliina  fighting 
againat  the  Commitnlsts  on  April  17.  1940. 

Cbatnik  lUcb  was  killed  dnrlng  a  fight 
against  the  Communists  on  May  18.  1940. 
He  had  provoked  terrible  fear  among  the 
Communists  for  a  long  time,  so  they  exposed 
his  corpse  In  the  streets  of  the  town  Plerl]* 
for  2  days. 

On  June  17.  1949,  the  Chetnik  DJordje 
Vojvodlch  was  killed  In  a  wood  near  Vranjska 
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Banja  (Serbia).  During  that  attack  on  the 
Communists,  th<  Communist  UUreputed 
chief  of  the  InU-nal  mllltla  section.  Mica 
Markovlcb  was  kUad.  a  well-known  Commu- 
nUt  crimlnal,  anc  the  UOB  Member  Nikola 
Btojanovlch. 

During  an  attack  against  the  Communists, 
near  the  town  Lei  kovac  the  chetnlks  Rado- 
mlr  Mljumanovlcii  and  Splra  Spaslcb  were 
killed  on  March  29,  1949.  They  were  the 
member!  of  the  Chetnik  Capuin  Blagoje 
Klkollchi  group. 

On  August  28.  1949.  the  chetnika  Milan 
rtojanovlch  and  DJordJe  Jovanovlch  were 
killed  during  the  fight  In  the  Kukavlca 
Mountain  (near  ttie  town  Leskovac  In  Ser- 
bia), after  having  killed  the  president  of  the 
Communist  district  In  Leskovac  and  two 
other  members  of  UDB. 


Hon.  Herman  P.  Kopplemans 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McCUIRE 

or  (X)NNECnCT7T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  McGUIRK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  In  the  Ri:cord  a  resolution  signed 
by  friends  of  th;  Honorable  Herman  P. 
Kopplemann  on  the  occasion  of  a  testi- 
monial dinner  commemorating  his  50 
years  of  public  service  together  with  an 
editorial  entitle<i  "Fifty  Years  of  Serv- 
ice" that  appealed  in  the  June  26  edi- 
tion of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times. 

Herman  Kopplemann  served  in  this 
body  with  distiiction  during  the  Sev- 
enty-third. Seventy-fourth,  Seventy- 
fifth.  Seventy-seventh,  and  Seventy- 
ninth  Congresse.5.  I  am  sure  all  of  the 
Members  join  m;  in  congratulating  him 
on  his  inspiring  record  of  public  service. 

The  resolution  and  editorial  follow : 

RESOLtmoN  CmN<i  Kopplemann  on  50  YEARa 

or  Pjblic  Sekvice 

We,  the  undersigned  of  Hartford.  Conn., 
and  neighboring  cammunltles.  friends  of  the 
Honorable  Herman  P  Kopplemann.  on  this 
occasion  of  a  testimonial  dinner  In  bis  honor, 
wish  to  record  our  affectionate  recognition 
of  the  50  years  of  public  service  he  has  given 
bis  fellow  cltlaens.  Since  his  youth  he  has 
engaged  In  philanthropic  and  civic  causes 
extending  the  scojx  of  hU  Interests  and  ac- 
tivities from  a  lo:al  to  a  national  and  In- 
ternational level,  frequently  assuming  lead- 
e^shlf  In  movements  beneficial  to  the  com- 
munity and  mankind. 

As  the  years  advanced  his  service  as  a 
clt'-zen  embraced  -nany  years  of  ofBce  In  the 
city  council.  State  assembly,  and  the  United 
States  Congress,  v-here  bU  earnestness  and 
alertness  to  the  nejds  of  his  constituents  and 
thj  welfare  of  all  his  people  won  prestige 
for  him  and  set  a  new  standard  for  quality 
of  public  representation. 

It  Is  our  hope  and  prayer  that  Herman  will 
continue  for  many  years  as  a  vital  and  benefi- 
cent force  In  our  community;  that  his  dy- 
namic personality  will  always  be  a  challenge 
and  Inspiration  fcr  others  to  participate  In 
and  to  carry  on  the  work  which  has  en- 
deared him  to  us. 

Signed  thU  24tli  day  of  June  1952,  at  the 
'  ur-blebrook  Country  Club.  Bloomfleld, 
Conn. 

FiTTT  Teaes  or  Seivice 
Men    who    have   served    their   community. 
Bute  and  Nation  beyond  the  call  of  normal 


citizenship  duties  too  ofun  are  allowed  to 
retire  without  public  acknowledgment  of 
their  good  works.  Occasionally  there  are  ex- 
ceptions when  friends  and  aaaoclates  spon- 
taneoiuly  gather  In  tribute  as  360  did  at 
a  testimonial  dinner  to  Herman  P.  Kopple- 
mann, Tuesday,  All  came  to  demonstrate  by 
their  preseitce  that  they  did  not  Intend  to 
let  his  .^O  years  of  service  pass  unrecognized 
and  without  expressions  of  appreciation  for 
his  leadership  In  philanthropic,  political,  and 
religious  activities  In  behalf  of  bis  fellow 
men. 

Negro,  Jew.  Protestant.  Catholic,  all  were 
represented,  and  spoke  of  his  contributions, 
financial  and  personal,  as  alderman,  State 
senator,  and  Congressman  for  five  terms.  As 
a  poor  immigrant  East  Side  boy,  he  sold 
newsp>apers  on  the  streets.  Later,  he  became 
one  of  the  largest  distributors  of  newspapers 
and  magazines  In  the  State.  But  be  always 
found  time  to  champion  the  poor  and  the 
needy,  to  work  bard  to  Improve  conditions 
In  his  community,  extending  his  efforts  to 
the  State  as  a  senator  and  then  to  the  Nation 
as  a  Congressman. 

As  an  alderman,  Mr.  Kopplemann  led  the 
effort  that  made  possible  the  modern  sewer 
system  of  this  city;  as  senator,  he  sponsored 
and  maneuvered  through  a  reluctant  legis- 
lature the  widows'  aid  bill  which  ended  the 
State's  practice  of  putting  the  children  of  de- 
pendent widows  Into  county  homes;  as  Con- 
gressman he  supported  all  humanitarian 
measures  and  those  that  promised  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources.  As  a  political 
leader,  he  saw  to  It  that  dangerous  grade 
crossings  were  removed  on  the  East  Side. 

These  were  some  of  his  contributions  listed 
by  a  number  of  speakers!  but  they  were  only 
a  part  of  the  record.  His  active  interest  In 
the  Salvation  Army,  the  Negro  community, 
the  Emanuel  Synagogue  and  his  leadership  In 
religious  and  philanthropic  work  on  local. 
State  and  national  levels,  continues  un- 
abated. These  Mr.  Kopplemann  correctly 
termed  monuments  every  man  strives  to 
build  for  himself  and  his  fellow  men. 


Long-Term  Leases  on  Indian  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  PHILLIPS 

or  CALirORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  PHILLIPS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
a  real  need  for  an  authorization  for 
longer  leases  than  the  present  5-year 
lease  authorization  on  Indian  lands. 
Under  the  5-year  limitation  the  Indians 
are  deprived  of  income  which  they  need 
and  are  entitled  to.  I  have  asked  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  on  this  subject,  in 
order  to  include  the  following  letter  from 
Indians  of  California,  Inc.,  which  ex- 
plains the  situation  and  gives  several 
examples  of  the  handicap  the  5-year 
limitation  imposes  on  the  Indians,  par- 
ticularly in  the  district  I  represent.  The 
letter,  addressed  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  follows: 
Re  H.  R.  3745.  H.  R.  3766,  long-term  leasing. 
House  StrBCOMMrmE  on  Indian  ArrAms, 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs.  House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Member:  We  wish  to  record  ourselves  as 
undersigned  delegates  and  representative  In 
lavor  of  H.  R.  8745  and  H.  R.  3766.  which 


are  worded  Identically  and  are  entitled:  "To 
authorize  the  leasing  of  restricted  Indian 
lands  for  public,  religious,  educational,  recre- 
ational, residential,  btulneas,  and  other  pur- 
poses requiring  the  grant  of  long-term 
leases."  This  bUl  has  a  favorable  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  June  20,  1961. 
We  suggest  the  bill  be  amended  ^^  adding 
to  the  end  of  line  9,  page  2,  the  following: 
"Prot^ldcd,  however.  That  nothing  contained 
In  any  such  lease  shall  be  construed  as  an 
Imjjedlment  to  the  Federal  Government  from 
concluding  Its  supervision  of  Indian  affairs." 

Congress  on  several  previous  occasions  has 
authorized  long-term  leasing  of  restricted 
Indian  lands.  For  Instance,  within  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  Navajo  Indian 
Reservation  of  New  Mexico,  long-term  leas- 
ing was  granted  by  Congress  for  genertil  pur- 
poses. Also  by  an  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  25,  1937,  specific  authority  was 
granted  for  long-term  leasing  of  certain  re- 
stricted Indian  lands  belonging  to  the  Agua 
Callente  Band  of  Indians  at  Palm  Springs. 
Riverside  County.  Calif.,  limited  to  an  airport 
and  related  purposes.  The  act  authorized 
leasing  for  that  purpose  for  a  period  of  25 
years  with  the  right  of  a  renewal  for  an 
additional  25  years. 

There  are  many  places  In  California  where 
It  would  be  advantageous  to  the  Indians  If 
they  were  accorded  authority  for  long-term 
leases  of  restricted  Indian  land.  For  exam- 
ple, on  one  side  of  Indian  Avenue,  Palm 
Springs,  Calif.,  under  Federal  law  the  In- 
dians cannot  lease  their  land  for  more  than 

5  years,  while  on  the  other  side  of  the  same 
avenue,  landowners  of  the  city  of  Palm 
Springs,  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, can  lease  their  land  for  any  length 
of  Ime  from  1  to  99  years.  The  Indians  are 
under  a  very  serious  disadvantage  and  handi- 
cap. Business  enterprises  will  not  Invest 
large  sums  of  capital  and  pay  the  Indians 
substantial  rent  on  a  6-year  lease. 

Some  of  the  less  valuable  landa  of  the  In- 
dians have  been  considered  for  a  country 
club  and  golf  course  by  men  of  financial 
standing.  Enterprises  of  this  type  would  do 
much  to  provide  the  Indians  with  a  substan- 
tial Income  and  go  far  to  enhance  the  value 
of  surrounding  Indian  property.  Develop- 
ments of  this  sort  would  also  Improve  the 
value  of  property  adjacent  to  the  Reservation. 
Some  Of  the  reservation  lands  could  be  leased 
for  Other  purposes  requiring  an  Investment  of 
substantial  capital  If  congressional  author- 
ity permitted  leases  for  a  longer  time  than 

6  years.  Such  leases  would  result  in  greatly 
Increased  Income  for  the  Indians  In  the  form 
of  rent.    They  should  have  an  opportunity. 

Among  the  other  places  in  California  where 
this  law  would  be  of  much  value  to  the  In- 
dians, would  be  at  Chlco,  where  the  reserva- 
tion borders  on  the  property  of  the  State 
Teachers  College  and  other  fast  growing  por- 
tions of  the  city  of  Chlco.  This  proposed 
legislation  will  also  be  of  outstanding  value 
to  the  Indians  of  Coachella  Valley.  Their 
lands  are  adapted  to  specialized  crops  such 
as  grapes,  dates,  and  citrus  fruits.  Grapes 
require  about  4  years  to  prepare  the  soil  and 
bring  them  to  production.  Dates  require 
as  much  as  8  years  to  prepare  the  soil,  plant 
and  to  otherwise  produce  a  crop.  A  large 
Investment  and  many  years  of  care  are  like- 
wise necessary  to  produce  citrus  fruits. 

For  these  purposes,  the  present  authority 
to  lease  for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  years  Is 
insufficient  and  worthless  In  such  instances 
as  herein  noted. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Ellen  Noheis, 

ROBEXT     CROMWXIX, 

LiNWOOD  Ward, 
Delegates   Representing   Indians   of 
California. 

F.   G.    COLLETT, 

Executive  Representative,  Indians  of 
California.  Inc. 
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Escapees  From  Commnmst  Coontries 
Should  Be  ?onat4  Into  Mifitary  Units 
Now,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Urge 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THB  HOU8B  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  19,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  October  Congress  provided 
the  administration  with  $100,000,000  to 
form  national  military  units  of  escapees 
from  Communist  countries  under  an 
amendment  which  I  had  offered  to  sec- 
tion 101  <a)  (1)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1951.  Despite  the  fact  that  these 
funds  have  been  available  to  the  ad- 
ministration for  almost  8  months  none 
of  these  funds  have  been  used  to  form 
these  national  military  units. 

I  include  herewith  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  District  of  Columbia  De- 
partment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  their  annual  encampment  held 
here  in  Washington  earlier  this  month, 
which  resolution  urges  our  Oovemment 
to  take  immediate  action  in  forming 
these  military  units: 

Cbxation  or  Nationai.  Mhjtast  Uirm 

Wbere«s  section  101  (a)  <1>  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1961  provides  $100,000,- 
000  for  the  creation  of  national  military 
units  of  escapees  from  Commnnlst-doml- 
nated  countries;  and 

Whereas  the  creation  of  stich  military 
tinlts  would  reduce  the  number  of  Ameri- 
can troops  required  overseas;   and 

Whereas  in  the  event  of  war.  such  military 
nnlta  would  be  powerful  allies  whose  added 
strength  would  save  the  lives  of  many  Amer- 
ican  aghtlng  men;    and 

Whereas  7  months  have  elapsed  since  th« 
passage  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951, 
but  our  Oovemment  has  not  yet  taken  any 
action  whatsoever  to  create  the  national 
military  units  authorized  In  this  act:  There- 
Tore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
the  United  States,  That  we  vin?e  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  take  Im- 
mediate action  to  create  the  national  mili- 
tary units  of  escapees  from  Communist 
countries  called  for  in  section  101  (a)  (1) 
Ot  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951. 


A  Year  Under  OPS 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tinder  permission  granted  me  by  the 
House,  I  am  including  a  statement  from 
the  Kansas  Livestock  Association  en- 
titled "A  Year  Under  OPS."  I  believe 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  be  espe- 
cially Interested  in  reading  this  state- 
ment: 

LrvssTocx  AND  MxAT  Psicxs  Unvkb  ops 

Prices  paid  farmers  for  meat  animals  last 
year    under    OPS    have    been    lower,    which 


means  the  producer's  income  has  been  re- 
d\iced.  In  contrast,  the  average  retail  price 
of  meat  In  1951  under  OPS  was  6.3  cents  • 
pound  higher  than  In  1950.  On  April  15. 
1952.  pwoducers  were  receiving  7.9  cents  a 
pound  less  for  th<!lr  lambs  than  a  year 
earlier,  2.5  cents  it  pound  less  for  their 
beef  cattle,  and  4^  cents  a  pound  less  for 
their  hogs. 

Compare  these  sliabla  reductions  In  prices 
paid  to  farmers  to  the  substantlaUy  higher 
retail  meat  prices  pstid  by  consumers.  Dur- 
ing 1951,  under  OPS,  the  average  retaU 
pnice  of  beef  was  IJJl  cents  higher,  and  for 
pork  the  price  was  6  cents  higher.  These 
figures  are  conclusive  proof  of  the  fact  that 
OPS  is  directly  re«;x)nslble  for  higher  con- 
sumer prices  and  lower  livestock  prices 
(U^>A  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics, 
May  8.  1952). 

We  cliallenge  you.  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  tell  consumers  the  truth  about  OPS. 

DO  TOtr  rAvoR  Thin  thkatmknt  ro«  ai.1.  seo- 

MKNTS    or   OtJH    ECONOMY? 

According  to  Deiiartment  of  Agrlcnltiire 
figures  the  farmer,  who  feeds  the  Nation, 
has  an  average  Income  well  below  the  average 
wage  earner.  During  1951  the  farmer's  In- 
come was  considerably  lower  than  the  pre- 
vious year.  His  1952  net  Income  will  be 
lower  than  any  year  in  the  last  10,  outside 
of  1947.  Yet  the  Government  In  their  price- 
control  program  Is  forcing  his  Income  still 
lower,  while  at  the  same  time  wages  are 
permitted  to  rise.  The  administration  not 
only  failed  to  hold  wages  down,  but  as  ex- 
emplified in  recommendations  In  regard  to 
steelworkers,  they  permitted  an  Increase  al- 
most three  times  as  much  as  the  prlce-sta- 
bUizatlon  law  would  permit,  according  to 
Charles  Wilson,  the  recent  Administrator. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
t\ire,  returns  from  the  sale  of  fed  lambs  re- 
ceived by  lamb  feeders  the  past  season  lacked 
13  cents  a  hundred  of  paying  the  original 
cost  of  the  lamb  and  feed.  In  addition  to 
this  relatively  small  loss  the  Iamb  feeder  lost 
market  expenses,  labor  costs,  death  losses — 
all  costs  except  feed.  Hog  producers  the 
past  season  have  suffered  severe  losses.  Feed 
grains  have  been  much  higher  and.  of  course, 
hog  prlcea  lower.  The  corn-hog  ratio  in 
AprU  1952,  was  9.8  (the  number  of  bushels 
of  grain  that  100  pounds  of  hog  will  buy), 
as  compared  to  12.7  a  year  earlier.  The  aver- 
age hog  producer  will  require  a  ratio  of  II  to 
12  to  break  even.  In  other  words,  hog  feed- 
ing has  been  definitely  unprofitable.  Many 
cattle  feeders  the  past  season  lost  money  on 
their  operations. 

Farmers  are  In  a  position  to  produce  an 
abundant  supply  of  meat  and  other  food 
products  if  the  Industry  Is  released  from  the 
shackles  of  OPS.  You  can't  expect  abundant 
production  unless  the  business  Is  profitable. 

We  challenge  you  to  teU  your  constituents 
the  truth  about  what  OPS  is  doing  to  our 
economy. 

PROCXSSOtS    AND    DXSTUFDTOaS 

Regulations  that  are  unrealistic,  unwork- 
able, and  costly  to  processors  and  distribu- 
tors are  Interfering  with  the  processing  and 
distribution  of  meats,  in  parUcul&r,  and  in 
some  cases  depriving  consumers  of  foods 
that  are  relatively  abundant. 

We  challenge  you  to  give  consumers  the 
facts  about  these  ridiculous  regulations 
which  Interfere  with  ivocesslng  and  market- 
ing of  meats,  and  also  show  them  how  such 
Interference  Is  increasing  their  food  bill. 

SLAUCH-m    QUOTAS 

OPS  officials  predicted  last  August  and 
September  that  if  slaughter  quotas  were  not 
resorted  to,  livestock  slaughter  and  distribu- 
tion of  meat  would  become  a  critical  prob- 
lem. Figures  at  that  time  proved  beyond 
any  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  slaughter  quotas 
had  been  responsible  for  a  greatly  distorted 
distribution  plettire.  Producers  indicated 
that  the  condition  would  improve  if  slaughter 


quotas  were  done  away  with.  Time  has 
proven  that  producers  and  processors  wers 
correct.  The  distorted  slaughter  and  distri- 
bution condition  quickly  corrected  Itself 
when  slaughter  quotas  were  dropped  last 
August   1. 

THT   WASTX   or  MANPOWSm   AND   TAXPATT«S' 
MONTT 

The  millions  on  the  payroll  of  the  OPS  are 
not  only  a  financial  burden  and  a  total  loss 
so  far  as  needed  manp>ower  Is  concerned,  but 
they  are  also  a  hindrance  to  efficient  produc- 
tion and  distribution.  Now  is  the  time  to 
eliminate  price  and  wage  controls.  Prices  In 
most  cases  are  below  ceilings.  There  is  an 
abundance  of  most  food  items.  If  our  Indus- 
try can  be  freed  from  the  shackles  of  an 
unnecessary.  Impracticable,  and  unworkable 
program,   meat   production   should   Increase. 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association  In  an- 
nual convention  In  March  1952  condemned 
price  and  wage  controls  and  urged  that  they 
be  discontinued  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment since  they  had  added  to  the  consumer's 
food  bill,  had  contributed  to  lowering  pro- 
ducer's Incomes,  were  Interfering  with  and 
were  very  costly  to  meat  processors  and  dis- 
tributors, and  finally,  no  honest  attempt  has 
been  made  to  control  wages. 

We  urge  that  price  and  wage  controls  be 
allowed  to  die  on  June  30,  1952. 

Thk  Kansas  Livkstock  Association, 
A.  O.  Pictanrr,  Secretary. 


Power  Developmciit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOT7TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  onlr 
la  Qavins  Point  a  money  maker  for  the 
Federal  Government,  but  it  will  supply 
power  that  is  so  badly  needed  in  South 
Dakota  and  surrounding  States.  Re- 
cently, Secretary  of  Agriculture  Bran- 
nan  asked  for  increased  farm  produc- 
tion for  the  war  effort.  In  the  interest 
of  national  defense  we  must  maintain 
the  agriculture  production  line.  Pood 
ij  as  much  a  part  of  the  battle  as  are 
gims.  ships,  and  planes.  This  is  no  time 
to  cut  the  power  that  turns  the  wheels 
of  agriculture. 


Sammary  of  Amendmenti  to  the  Matnal 
Security  Act  of  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
of 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or   W1SCON311* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Tuesday,  July  I.  1952 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  an  analysis  and  summary  of 
amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1952— H.  R.  70C5.  Public  Law  400 — 
proposed  by  members  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  which  I  was  privileged  to  be 
chairman,  which  vi.slted  Germany  and 
continued  to  Austria,  Yugoslavia,  Italy, 
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and  Spain,  in  Noveml>er  and  December 
1951. 

These  amendments,  adopted  by  the 
House  and  the  S<?nate,  reflect  the  con- 
scientious effort  of  the  subcommittee, 
which  included  tlie  following  members: 
The  Honorable  A.  S.  J.  Carnahan,  Mis- 
souri; the  Honorable  Brooks  Hays, 
Arkansas;  the  Honorable  Edna  P.  Kelly. 
New  York;  the  Honorable  Chester  E. 
Merrow.  New  Ha.npshlre ;  and  the  Hon- 
orable Jacob  K.  Javtts,  New  York. 

Part  of  the  taslc  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committe*;  is  to  see  whether  the 
spending  of  money  by  the  United  States 
on  foreign-aid  programs  is  being  effec- 
tively used  with  u  minimum  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer  and  a  maximum 
achievement  of  fcreign  p>olicy  objectives. 
The  purpose  of  the  subcommittee's  mis- 
sion was  to  study  the  effects  of  our  for- 
eign-aid programs  in  the  countries 
which  we  visited,  to  view  the  degree  of 
cooperation  of  the  Europeans  among 
ttionselves  and  vith  the  United  States, 
and  to  measure  in  terms  of  effective- 
ness the  use  by  t^ese  countries  of  their 
own  resources  for  the  purp)ose  of 
strengthening  mutual  security.  It  was 
especially  import{.nt  to  obtain  first-hand 
information  on  these  problems,  since 
the  Foreign  Afalrs  Committee  was 
scheduled  to  consider  the  extension  of 
the  Mutual  Security  Program,  inaugu- 
rated by  the  Congress  in  1951. 

Upon  its  returr.  to  the  United  States, 
early  this  year  the  subcommittee  sub- 
mitted two  reports  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives— House  Report  1456.  Report 
on  Germany,  and  House  Report  1834.  Re- 
port on  Austria.  Yugoslavia,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  These  reports  contain  back- 
ground lnformat;on.  observations,  con- 
clusions, recommendations,  and  findings. 
Using  the.se  reports  as  a  basis,  the  sub- 
committee was  in  position  to  propKJse 
certain  amendments  to  the  mutual  se- 
curity extension  bill — known  as  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1952,  H.  R.  7005— 
during  the  course  of  consideration  of  the 
measure  by  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  tlie  House  of  Represent- 
atives. Five  such  Zablocki  subcommit- 
tee-sponsored amendments  were  adopted 
by  the  House  of  F:epresentatives  and  ap- 
pear in  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952 
as  passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate 
and  enacted  into  law  as  Public  Law  400. 

These  amendments  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

First.  Spain— { action  3  <d)  of  Public 
Law  400:  Not  less  than  $25,000,000  of  the 
funds  made  available  for  Western  Eu- 
rope by  the  act  must  be  used  for  eco- 
nomic, technical,  and  military  assistance 
to  Spain  as  part  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Program.  This  is  in  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  Spain  has  a  definite  contribu- 
tion to  make  tc  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  and  is  one  of  the  countries  most 
acutely  opposed  to  communism. 

S?cond.  Conditions — section  7  (h) : 
Esiabhshes  the  principle  that  mutual 
security  can  be  realized  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  countries  who  receive  our 
aid  do  their  utmost  to  help  themselves 
and  cooperate  among  themselves  and 
with  the  United  States  in  achieving  the 
objectives  of  a  free  world.  The  purpose 
of  our  aid  is  to  bring  about  positive  ac- 
complishments toward  mutual  security. 


To  this  end,  the  Director  for  Mutual  Se- 
curity must  insure  that  no  country  re- 
ceives United  States  assistance  unless 
that  country  work  together  with  other 
nations  in  its  area  and  with  the  United 
States  and  participate  in  collective  se- 
curity programs. 

Countries  must  also  take  steps  to  help 
themselves  by  making  effective  use  of 
their  own  resources — fiscal,  budgetary, 
political,  military,  and  so  forth.  United 
States  assistance  will  be  given  to  the 
extent  that  recipient  countries  make 
progress  in  achieving  such  effective  use. 

Third.  Encouragement  of  private  en- 
terprise— section  ;  ( k ) :  The  E>epartment 
of  Commerce,  in  cooperation  with  pri- 
vate business  groups  and  Government 
agencies,  must  conduct  a  thorough  study 
of  impediments  and  obstacles  to  private 
United  States  investment  abroad  and 
make  recommendations  to  the  Director 
for  Mutual  Security  on  how  these  bar- 
riers can  be  eliminated  or  reduced. 

The  Mutual  Security  Agency,  likewise 
in  cooperation  with  business  groups  and 
governmental  agencies,  must  broaden  its 
guaranty  criteria  so  as  to  facilitate  the 
participation  of  private  enterprise  in 
guaranties — guaranties  by  the  United 
States  against  expropriation  or  confisca- 
tion of  United  States  property  by  foreign 
governments  and  guaranties  of  currency 
convertibility. 

The  Technical  Cooperation  Adminis- 
tration must  award  more  private  con- 
tracts to  private  industry  and  must,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  find  and  draw  the  attention 
of  private  enterprise  to  opportunities  for 
investment  and  development. 

Fourth.  Counterpart  funds — section  9 
(c)  :  Counterpart  funds  are  local  cur- 
rencies which  are  deposited  in  special 
accounts  by  countries  receiving  economic 
assistance  from  the  United  States  on  a 
grant  basis.  In  return  for  the  dollar 
assistance  received,  each  country  as- 
sumes an  obligation  to  deposit  in  a 
special  account  its  own  currency  in  an 
amount  commensurate  with  dollar-grant 
aid  received.  Such  currency  can  be 
used  only  as  agreed  upon  by  the  United 
States.  This  section  provides  that  up 
to  $100,000,000  of  counterpart  funds 
must  be  used  in  programs  furthering 
private  enterprise. 

Fifth.  Counterpart  fimds — section  9 
(ai:  Section  9  (a)  makes  it  clear  that 
whenever  a  country  uses  counterpart 
funds  for  loan  purF>oses  to  another  coun- 
try, the  funds,  upon  loan  repayment,  shall 
revert  to  the  special  account.  This  will 
insure  that  the  United  States  retains  its 
supervision  over  how  the  counterpart 
funds  are  spent 

These  amendments  all  strengthen  and 
bring  meaning  to  the  phrase  "mutual 
security"  which  appears  in  the  title  of 
the  legislation.  At  the  same  time,  the 
amendments  are  designed  to  assure  the 
American  taxpayer  that  he  will  be  get- 
ting full  value  in  terms  of  mutual  secu- 
rity for  every  American  dollar  spent 
abroad.  This,  in  the  long  run,  should 
mean  fewer  American  dollars  spent,  with 
more  elflciency  for  more  mutual  secu- 
rity. Finally,  In  recognition  of  the  im- 
portant contribution  which  private  en- 
terprise and  initiative  can  make  In  build- 
ing mutual  security,  the  amendments 


Include    provisions    which    will    permit, 
American  private  enterprise  to  take  its" 
proper  place  in   the  Mutual   Security 
Program. 


1 


Lovre  Fighti  for  100  Percent  Parity;  Givet 
Views  on  A^icnltnre 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in- 
troduced legislation  which  I  consider 
vital  to  a  strong,  healthy,  expanding  na- 
tional economy.  We  cannot  have  a 
strong,  healthy  expanding  national  econ- 
omy without  a  healthy  and  prosperous 
agriculture.  We  well  rememk>er  what 
happened  to  agriculture  in  the  thirties 
and  the  near-fatal  results  on  our  na- 
tional economy.  This  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  born  and  reared  in 
a  farm  community,  and  have  lived  In  a 
rural  community  all  my  life.  I  know 
farmers,  and  I  know  that  not  a  single 
one  of  them  wants  something  for  noth- 
ing. They  are  self-reliant,  and  all  they 
ask  Is  a  fair  chance.  They  do  not  want 
subsidies  at  the  taxpayers'  expense.  All 
they  ask  is  a  fair  price  at  the  market 
place  for  their  produce.  They  want  a 
farm  program  that  will  be  operated  and 
controlled  by  the  farmers  themselves 
and  not  from  Washington. 

The  legislation  I  have  sponsored  is  de- 
signed to  assure  our  farmers  the  pro- 
tection of  100  percent  of  parity  at  the 
market  place.  Parity  is  a  price  deter- 
mined to  be  fair  to  producers  and  con- 
sumers alike.  Our  farmers  deserve  that 
protection.  I  Intend  to  keep  fighting  for 
such  protection  for  our  farmers.  They 
are  entitled  to  parity  at  the  market  place 
where  they  sell  their  produce — not  75  or 
80  percent  of  it,  but  a  full  100  percent 
of  It. 

The  objectives  of  the  legislation  I  have 
Introduced  are,  first,  100  percent  parity 
at  the  market  place;  second,  self-sup- 
porting; third,  farmer  controlled ;  fourth, 
orderly  disposal  of  surpluses;  fifth,  pro- 
tection for  the  consumer;  sixth,  protec- 
tion for  family-sized  farmer;  seventh, 
coordinated  soil-conservation  program. 


A  New  Low 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  n,LiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  insert  an  editorial  written  by  Mr. 
John  D.  Lopp,  editor,  of  the  Winter 
Haven  Daily  News-Chief,  Winter  Haven. 
Pla.,  which  appealed  in  the  June  27. 
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1952.  i&sue.  in  which  he  discusses  the 
recent  humiliation  to  the  United  States 
Gofemment  In  the  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson's  recent  apology  to  the 
British  Parliament: 

A  Nrw  Low 

D«an  Aoheaon.  be  of  the  clipped  mtistache 
and  the  even  more  clipped  British  accent, 
yesterday  larougbt  new  bumUlation  to  the 
United  States  aa  he  gyoveled  before  mem- 
bers ot  ParUament. 

The  Secretary  of  State  of  the  greatest 
democrattc  power  humbly  apolo^zed  to  the 
English  lawmakers. 

And  that  apology — of  an  thJngs — waa  for 
this  Nation's  attempt  to  do  aomethlng  about 
gettmg  the  Korean  war  over  with. 

The  suave  Secretary  waa  applauded  when 
he  finished  his  genuflecttona. 

Americans,  who  are  sick  of  the  Taclllatlon 
In  Korea — and  that's  almost  all  of  ua — In- 
stead of  applauding  are  appalled. 

Low    low    can    o\ir    national    pride    be 

dragged? 

Instead  of  apologizing  to  the  British.  Ache- 
Bon  should  have  p>olnted  out  that  the  United 
States  has  suffered  more  than  109,000  cas- 
ual tlca  In  Korea.  He  should  have  added 
that  the  bulk  of  the  costs  of  the  stalemated 
war  are  being  borne  by  this  Nation. 

He  could,  and  ahoiild,  have  pointed  out 
that  the  United  States  has  refused  to  recog- 
nise the  Red  regime  In  China — that  this  Na- 
tion Is  not  now,  nor  has  ever,  traded  with 
the  Red  conquerors  of  Cathay. 

The  Secretary  of  State  should  have  talked 
like  an  American  UMtead  of  the  anglophile 
that  he  is.  He  wasn't  speaking  for  Dean 
Acheson,  when  he  kowtowed  before  the  mem- 
bers of  Parliament.  Hla  waa  the  voice — 
albeit,  a  painfully  Inadequate  one — of  every 
cltlaen  of  these  United  States. 

And  we,  the  people,  are  more  than  a  little 
fed  up  with  the  British  attitude  on  the 
Korean  conflict.  WeTe  sick  of  the  appease- 
ment, the  stalemated  truce  negotiations,  the 
sltzkrelg  on  the  thirty-eighth  parallel,  and  of 
Britain's  attempt  to  carry  water  on  both 
shoulders. 

Most  of  ua  are  particularly  resentful  of 
yesterday's  statement  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mon* that  Bnglaiul  ardered  axMl  obtained  the 
MacArtbur  ouster.  Tnie  or  not — and  from 
Acheson's  attitude,  the  statement  was  prob- 
ably true,  even  If  the  White  House  Issued  a 
half  denlal^few  Americans  relish  the  Impli- 
cation that  English  Socialists  once  dictated 
not  only  our  Korean  policy,  but  picked  the 
personnel  to  direct  the  Intentionally  stale- 
mated fiasco  on  the  embattled  penlnstUa. 

Instead  of  apolofflslng  to  the  Brltlah,  for 
a  Job  well  done,  eren  If  long  overdue,  Dean 
Acheson  should  have  pointed  out  the  facts 
of  life  to  Parliament. 

He  should  have  told  the  commoners  that 
as  long  as  we  furnish  the  btilk  of  the  man- 
power and  pick  up  the  checks,  we  Insist,  and 
win  continue  to  Insist,  upon  calling  the  tune. 

But  apologize  for  trying  to  win  a  war? 
Never. 

The  very  thought  of  such  action  is  nau- 
seating. 


What  Is  Fre«  Eaterprae? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OT 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  April  9,  1952 

Mr.  WIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rkcoro,  I 
include  the  following  article  entitled 
"What  la  Free  Enterprise?" 


What  Is  Paix  ENTKapaiSK? 
One  of  the  most  abused  terms  In  the 
American  vocabulary  today  is  the  phrase 
"free  enterprise."  Reactionary  Congressmen, 
in  particular,  have  seized  upon  the  term  in 
an  attempt  to  justify  their  support  for  the 
monopolies  which  big  business  has  main- 
tained over  much  of  our  economy  since  trade 
began. 

One  of  the  mcut  flagrant  abuses  of  the 
expression  "free  enterprise  '  occurs  In  the 
constant  struggle  of  the  power  companies  to 
take  over  all  of  the  Nation's  waterways  and 
rivers. 

In  a  recent  debate  In  the  Senate,  several 
Senators  hypocritically  declared  that  they 
felt  that  the  Niagara  Pails  waterways  should 
be  turned  over  to  private  power  companies 
so  that  "our  system  of  free  enterprise  can  be 
maintained.  " 

Evidently  their  deflnltlon  of  "free  enter- 
prise" is  freedom  for  big  business  to  seize  the 
country's  natural  resotirces  and  personally 
exploit  them  regardless  of  the  Inherent  right 
(tf  the  people  to  share  in  these  Ckxl-glven 
attributes. 

When  a  small  group  of  industrialists  takes 
complete  control  of  any  vital  consumer  item, 
whether  It  be  power,  lumber,  oil,  or  minerals, 
that  Is  not  free  enterprise,  It  Is  monopoly  In 
its  worst  and  most  shameful  form. 

If  these  barons  of  Industry  had  their  way, 
there  wo\ild  be  no  Federal  or  State  legislation 
ctirbing  them  in  their  insatiable  drive  to  con- 
trol more  and  more  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources.  It  is  not  too  far-fetched  to 
Imagine  these  same  Interests  taking  over  our 
drinking  water  supplies  and  doling  out 
meager  portions  to  quench  our  thirst — at  a 
nice  fat  price,  of  course. 

There  is  a  long  road  between  free  enter- 
prise and  socialism.  Federal  control  of  power 
resources  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagina- 
tion be  termed  socialism. 

Examples  of  the  great  benefit  accruing  to 
Federal  development  of  power  nuiy  be  seen 
in  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  proj- 
ects of  similar  nature.  Hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  Americans  have  achieved  a  much 
higher  standard  of  living  as  a  result  of  our 
country's  active  participation  in  these  proj- 
ects CertainJ)  tils  is  proof  positive  of  what 
Federal  direction  can  do. 

And  yet  unless  labor  and  other  liberal 
groups  are  constantly  on  the  alert,  the  few 
remaining  sources  of  this  country's  electric 
power  may  well  go  the  way  of  our  other  nat- 
turaJ  resources  by  cozaing  under  the  control 
of  an  Industrial  clique  who  will  ration  out 
their  commodities  only  so  long  as  pubUc 
pays  up  to  the  hilt. 

Eternal  vigilance  is  Indeed  a  price  of 
liberty. 


Britain  and  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

OF   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  include 
the  f ollowin*^  article  by  John  GrifBn  from 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  Boston,  Mass.. 
June  29.  1952: 

BamsH  ^XLL  Haw  To  Stop  Plattno  Both 

Ends    Against    thk    Middle — What    THxn 

PaxskYT  View  Amounts  to,  jx  PLiAIM  I.an- 

GUAOS,  Is  Abject  SuaaxMDZB 

(By  John  GrifDn) 

One  of  the  most  interesting  developments 

of  the  past  week  was  the  fuss  kicked  up  in 

Britain  by  our  bombing  of  the  Yalu  River 


power  plants  In  Korea.  It  Is  no  surprise 
that  a  powerful  group  in  England  complained 
about  the  bombing,  for  opinion  in  that  coun- 
try seems  to  be  pretty  strong  against  tht 
whole  Korean  war. 

But  the  astonishing  aspect  of  the  case  was 
the  apology  offered  by  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson.  who  expressed  his  regreu  that  the 
British  weren't  informed  beforehand  that  we 
were  going  to  take  aggressive  action  In  Korea. 
At  the  same  time  Secretary  Acheson  asserted 
that  the  bombing  of  the  power  plants  was 
fully  Justified  from  the  military  point  of 
view. 

It  was  only  through  an  '•administrative 
error  "  that  the  Brltlah  weren't  Informed  be- 
fore the  bombing  took  place,  lie  said.  The 
Secretary  of  SUte  told  members  of  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  that  40  percent  of  the  power 
produced  by  the  plants  waa  going  to  Man- 
churia to  maintain  plants  manufacturing 
war  materials  for  the  Chinese  CommunisU 
and  the  other  60  percent  was  being  used  by 
airfields,  military  depots,  induauial  planu. 
and  other  InstallaUons  In  North  Korea. 

ISYXm    SAVED 

He  pointed  out  that  no  military  com- 
mander would  grant  Immunity  to  plants 
with  such  a  potential  for  damage  to  hla 
forces,  and  he  emphasized  that  British  as 
well  as  American  lives  would  be  saved  by 
the  bombings. 

This  Is,  of  course,  the  strangest  of  ex- 
planations, for  the  situation  he  describes 
has  prevailed  for  a  long  time  and  no  bomb- 
ings of  the  power  planu  were  made,  it  la 
safe  to  say  that,  from  the  military  stand- 
point, every  commander  from  General  Mac- 
Arthur  to  General  Rldgway  and  General 
Clark  realized  the  military  necessity  of 
destro3rlng  those  plants,  yet  none  of  them 
were  allowed  to  act. 

General  MacArthur's  chief  trouble  with 
Washington  was  the  fact  that  he  wanted 
to  do  the  things  that  were  necessary  from 
the  military  point  of  view,  while  Acheson 
and  others  in  Washington  and  London  were 
trying  to  make  a  political  war  instead  of  a 
military  campialgn. 

There  never  has  been  a  real  aggressive 
effort  s'nce  the  early  days  of  the  war  to 
achieve  a  military  victory,  because  the  po- 
lltlcal  considerations  played  too  Important 
a  part. 

No  one  should  be  surprised  that  the  Brit- 
ish are  reluctant  to  support  a  strong  cam- 
paign based  on  military  considerations.  Brit- 
ain still  recognizes  Communist  China,  and 
it  is  hard  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
British  would  welcome  an  end  to  the  fight- 
ing by  admitting  Red  China  Into  the  United 
Nations. 

That  would,  of  course,  end  the  war  ab- 
ruptly, and  that  Is  Just  what  the  Chinese 
Reds  want  It  also  happens  to  be  Just  what 
the  war  is  about  and  would  constitute  a 
complete  failure  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Nations. 

So  long  as  Acheson  and  the  present  Wash- 
ington administration  held  to  the  theory 
that  the  Korean  fighting  is  mainly  a  po- 
litical operation  they  could  make  out  some 
sort  of  a  case.  They  could,  and  did.  argue 
that  any  real  effort  to  score  a  complete  mili- 
tary victory  carried  the  risk  of  bringing 
Russia  into  the  conflict  and  thereby  bring- 
ing about  a  third  world  war. 

Their  theory  was  that  if  we  could  hold  on 
a  stalemate  basis  while  negotiations  were 
carried  on  there  would  be  little  risk  of 
enlarging  the  war  and  a  compromise  could 
be  effected. 

Always  they  have  argued  that  to  do  tha 
things  General  MacArthur  wanted  done 
would  practically  be  assuring  the  spreading 
of  the  war  and  that  we  were  In  no  position 
to  take  the  risk. 

They  managed  to  convince  the  American 
p>eopie  to  a  large  extent  that  the  Chinese 
Communists  were  tired  of  the  whole  thing 
and  would  be  glad  to  get  a  compromise.     Of 
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course  It  hasnt  turned  out  that  way.  though 
that  fact  doesn't  entirely  discredit  their 
theory. 

But  now  Secretary  Acheson  is  Justifying 
the  new  bombings  strictly  on  the  grounds 
of  the  military  necessities.  Those  military 
necessities  have  always  been  Just  as  strong 
as  they  are  now,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
both  theories  can  be  adopted  at  the  same 

time. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  logical  viewpoint, 
that  our  position  ought  to  be  either  political 
or  mlhtary,  that  If  the  negotiations  aren't 
working  out,  which  they  surely  aren't,  on  the 
political  basis,  then  the  choice  is  between 
fighting  the  war  from  the  strictly  military 
standpoint  with  the  idea  of  crushing  the 
enemy  or  getting  out  of  Korea  entirely. 

I  miNCH  Atl  CALM 

The  French  Government  did  not  get  ex- 
cited about  the  power-plant  bombings,  feel- 
ing apparently  that  the  commander  in  charge 
out  there  ought  to  know  what  is  necessary. 
But  the  Brltlah  have  an  entirely  different 
point  of  view. 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Bden  told  the 
House  of  Commons  that  there  has  been  no 
change  In  British  policy  of  confining  the 
war  to  Korea  and  getting  an  armistice  as 
soon  as  possible.  In  other  words,  the  British 
want  to  continue  the  affair  as  a  political 
war,  and  appear  to  be  afraid  Secretary  Ache- 
son might  be  on  the  point  of  discarding 
that  Idea. 

But  the  powerful  Labor  Party,  which  could 
find  itself  back  in  power  In  case  of  a  show- 
down In  Britain.  Is  definitely  against  the 
United  States  In  the  Korean  matter,  and 
Aneurln  Bevan,  who  Is  a  figure  to  be  reckoned 
with,  declared  that  we  are  at  fault  now  \n 
Korea. 

He  declared  that  the  only  thing  holding 
up  a  truce  In  Korea  is  the  United  States  ob- 
stinacy in  refusing  to  accept  the  Chinese 
revolution  "as  an  acconrplished  fact."  to 
welcome  the  Chinese  Communists  to  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council,  and  to  disband  the  forces  of  Chiang 
Kai-shek  in  Formosa. 

What  that  amounU  to,  in  plain  language. 
is  abject  surrender.  It  Un't  likely  that  the 
majority  of  Britons  support  that  point  of 
view,  but  sooner  or  later  the  British  will  have 
to  stop  playing  both  ends  against  the  mid- 
dle. Our  support  of  them  doesn't  have 
strings  attached,  but  their  position  as  allies 
of  ours  appears  to  be  a  little  less  than  firm. 

So  long  as  the  British  still  keep  diplomatic 
relations  through  formal  recognition  of  the 
Chinese  Communists.  Americans  are  bound 
to  be  suspicious. 


Rnrd  Electrifcation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  BOOTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  farm- 
ers of  the  Midwest  have  been  called  upon 
to  produce  the  necessary  food  and  fiber 
to  keep  our  boys  in  Korea  adequately 
clothed  and  fed.  They  will  supply  our 
men  In  the  armed  services  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  farms  are  undermanned 
and  the  farmers  are  working  longer  and 
harder  hours.  The  least  we  can  do  as 
Members  of  Congress  Is  to  see  that  they 
have  the  working  tools,  which  includes 


adequate  electric  power.  The  Members 
of  Congress  must  see  to  it  that  our  REA 
program  Is  kept  vibrant  and  healthy. 
In  the  last  10  years  we  have  seen  South 
Dakota  rural  electrification  grow  by  67.5 
percent.  We  must  not  let  up  until  this 
figure  is  near  the  100-percent  mark. 
The  same  applies  to  many  other  States. 


Resalts  of  a  Qoesttonnaire  Distribated  by 
the  Wyoming  Taxpayers  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  HARRISON 

or   WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  HARRISON  of  Wyoming.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  submit  results  of  a  questionnaire  pre- 
pared and  distributed  by  the  Wyoming 
Taxpayers  Association,  and  tabulated  in 
my  oflBce. 

Compilation  of  this  questionnaire  re- 
sponse shows  that  Wyoming  people  over- 
whelmingly believe :  First,  that  taxes  are 
too  high:  second,  that  the  President's 
$85,400,000,000  budget  for  fiscal  1953  is 
too  much ;  third,  that  the  United  States 
economy  cannot  withstand  the  strain  of 
our    astronomical    public    debt   without 
bringing  on  more  inflation;  fourth,  that 
nonmllitar>-  spending  should  be  reduced 
drastically;  fifth,  that  Federal  spending 
should  be  reduced,  even  if  it  means  giv- 
ing up  governmental  services  not  essen- 
tial to  defense  and  sacrificing  subsidies 
in  which  they  share  personally;   sixth, 
that   restrictions   on   Federal   spending 
should  be  adopted  as  suggested  by  Repre- 
sentative CouDERT's  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 371;  seventh,  that  military  spending 
can  be  reduced  without  loss  of  military 
efficiency  and  fighting  power,  and  that 
military  spending  should  be  reduced  if 
necessary  to  balance  the  Federal  budget. 
I  do  not  believe.  Mr.   Speaker,   that 
Wyoming  people  are  alone  in  holding 
these   views.     Expressions   from   States 
Other  than  Wyoming  recently  have  re- 
flected similar  beliefs. 

Following  is  ths  tabulation  of  the  first 
588  Wyoming  Taxpayers  Association 
questionnaires  received  in  my  office,  with 
the  comparatively  few  received  since  the 
tabulation  was  completed  showing  the 
same  general  pattern: 

1.  The  United  States  tax  biU  is  far  higher 
than  It  was  at  the  peak  of  World  War  U. 
Taxes  take  more  than  30  percent  of  ttie 
national  Income.  E>o  you  think  taxes  are 
too  high? — 563;  too  low?— 1;  about  right?— 8. 

2.  The  Federal  Government  proposes  to 
spend  »85.400.000.000  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
(19531.  starting  July  1.  1952.  This  is  Just 
$10,000,000  000  less  than  was  spent  in  1»44,  a 
peak  War  year.  Do  you  thing  this  is  too 
much?  573;  not  enough?  2;  about  right?  4. 

3.  At  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  the  Federal 
debt  may  reach  $375,000,000,000.  some  $4,000.- 
000.000  less  than  the  all-time  peak  In  IM*. 
Do  you  believe  that  the  United  States  econ- 
omy can  withstand  the  strain  of  carrytsg 


such  a  debt  burden  without  bringing  on  more 
inflation?     Yes.  14;   no,  559. 

4.  Spending  for  nonmllltary  Federal  activ- 
ities In  fiscal  1953  is  proposed  at  a  rate  triple 
all  the  money  the  Federal  Government  spent 
In  1939.  Do  you  think  nonmiUtary  spending 
should  continue  at  this  rate?     Yes,  9:  no,  571. 

5.  Experts  say  the  only  way  to  cut  the  tax 
burden  Is  to  cut  down  on  spending.  Do  you 
favor  reduced  spending,  even  If  it  should 
mean  that  the  American  people  would  have 
to  give  up  some  Government  services  not  es- 
sential to  defense?  Yes,  554;  no  2.  Even  if 
cutting  Involved  sacrifloe  by  you  or  some 
service  or  subsidy  you  are  receiving  from  the 
Federal  Government?     Yes.  570;    no,  6. 

6.  In  the  next  fiscal  year  ( 1953 ) ,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  expects  to  collect  about 
171,000,000,000  in  tax  receipts.  A  proposal 
now  before  Congress  (Coudert  resolution, 
H.  J.  Res.  371)  provides  that  Federal  spending 
be  held  to  the  $71,000,000,000  taken  in.  Do 
you  favor  such  a  restriction  on  Federal 
•pending?    Yes,  560;  no.  10. 

7.  Congressional  committees  recently  have 
published  numerous  examples  of  waste  and 
duplication  in  military  spending.  Do  you  be- 
lieve military  rpending  can  be  cut  without 
loss  of  military  efficiency  and  fighting  power? 
Yes,  671;  no.  4.  D»  you  favor  reduction  of 
military  spending  If  necessary  to  balance  the 
Federal  budget?    Yes,  472;  no.  73. 


Asia,  Africa,  Autbaiia,  Alaska,  and  Aincr< 
ica:  Fhrc  Areas  of  the  Fahire:  Watch 

Them  Grow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKl 

or  MrW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
a  hand.  Five  aces:  Asia.  Africa.  Aus- 
tralia, Alaska,  and  America.  Played 
right,  they  will  spark  the  world. 

Asia,  with  knowledge  and  health  has 
only  one  way  to  go.  and  that  is  up. 
Even  germ-warfare  charges  make  the 
people  more  health  conscious;  every 
time  they  speak,  the  Reds  put  their  foot 
in  their  mouth. 

Africa,  future  bread  basket  of  the 
world.  With  Asia,  markets  and  minerals 
galore. 

Australia,  southern  anchor  of  a  har- 
monious Pacific,  sawing  wood,  coining 
into  its  own. 

Alaska,  northern  anchor  of  the  Paci- 
fic ;  when  the  Reds  go  and  freedom  rings, 
America's  bridge  to  Russia  and  Russia's 
bridge  to  America.  Wealthiest  trading 
center  of  the  world. 

America,  on  its  way.  Smacked  in  the 
Jaw  by  war  twice  in  our  generation, 
twice  in  the  Atlantic,  and  twice  in  the 
Pacific;  In  the  Atlantic,  by  World  War 
I  and  n.  *n  the  Pacific  at  Pearl  Hart»r 
and  Korea:  America,  smart  enough  to 
know  that  freedom  in  Asia.  Africa,  Aus- 
tralia, and  Alaska  is  a  key  to  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  world. 

Good  to  see  us  holding  a  Pacific  con- 
fab <m  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  The  A 
ar^as  of  the  world  are  on  their  way. 
Watch  them  grow. 
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Farm  Labor  Sitoatioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

OF  aOTTTR  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  and 
more  of  my  mail  these  days  is  from  South 
E>akota  farmers  whose  sons  have  been 
drafted  and  whose  farming  operations 
have  been  curtailed  or  whose  land  is  now 
idle. 

Our  farmers  are  Just  as  loyal  and  pa- 
triotic as  any  group  in  the  country. 
They  are  willing  to  serve  their  country, 
but  the  hard,  plain  facts  are  that  you 
cannot  produce  food  without  adequate 
help.  The  Secretary  of  Agricultxire  calls 
for  record  production  and  Selective  Serv- 
ice calls  for  more  men.  It  just  does  not 
add  up. 

It  is  past  time  for  Congress  to  insist 
that  a  policy  be  outlined  which  will  leave 
enough  trained  help  on  our  farms  to 
insure  adequate  production  of  food  for 
our  armies  in  Korea  and  workers  at 
home. 


Ample  Groandi  for  Impeachment  Actioa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  previously  granted  me,  I 
should  like  to  insert  in  the  Rtcokd  an 
editorial  which  recently  appeared  In  the 
Wllloughby  fOhlo)  News- Herald  on  June 
27.  1952: 

Th«  first  stultifying  effects  of  the  devastat- 
ing steel  strike,  which  Is  slowly  crtppllng  the 
defense  program  and  economy  of  the  Nation, 
Is  now  being  felt  In  Lake  County. 

Monday  560  workers  at  the  Cleveland  Crane 
&  Engineering  Co.  In  Wlckllffe  wlU  go  on  a 
3 -day  workweek  due  to  the  shortage  of  steel. 

InatallaUon  of  a  long-awaited  pipeline  to 
bring  natural  gas  Into  Lake  County  Is  being 
delayed    because   of   the   lack   of   steel   pipe. 

These  are  not  the  last  effects  which  will  be 
felt. 

Condition.^  will  materially  worsen,  since  the 
steel  strike  settlement  issue  is  now  hopelessly 
bogged  down  and  stalemated. 

The  economy  of  the  Nation  will  grind  mor« 
and  more  slowly  toward  a  complete  halt 
until  the  strike  Is  settled. 

The  cause  for  these  conditions  can  be 
laid  directly  In  the  lap  of  President  Truman. 

He  has  placed  politics  ahead  of  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Nation  on  many  occasions,  but 
never  as  flagrantly  and  as  callously  as  In  the 
ca»e  of  the  steel  strike. 

Prcflident  Truman  is  reported  to  b«  greatly 
concerned  about  his  place  In  history. 

He  need  not  be. 

Ha  will  long  be  remembered  as  one  of  the 
worst — If  not  the  worst — Chief  Executives  in 
the  history  of  the  Nation. 

His  willingness  to  }eop«rdlBe  both  the  mili- 
tary and  the  Industrial  might  of  the  Nation 
In  order  to  win  the  votes  of  the  labor  bloc 
assures  him  of  that  distinction. 


If  ever  there  were  grounds  for  impeach- 
ment hearings  against  any  President,  they 
certainly  exist  In  the  present  case. 


Soil  Conservation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOVRE 

or  SOOTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
ample  justification  for  Government  pro- 
grams designed  to  preserve  our  soil  and 
increase  production.  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  every  living  p)erson  and  this  Nation 
of  ours  that  these  programs  be  carried 
forward  on  an  accelerated  basis. 


Indians  Dispute  Chapman  Testimony 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  year  on  recommendation  of  the 
Army  Civil  Functions  Subcommittee  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives denied  funds  for  the  construction 
of  the  Dalles  Dam  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. 

One  of  the  reasons  that  our  subcom- 
mittee made  this  recommendation  was 
because  of  disagre<;ment  over  the  rights 
of  the  Indians  in  this  area,  and  the  fail- 
ure of  the  agencie}}  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  reach  a  settlement  with  re- 
spect to  the  Indian  claims. 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate Civil  Functions  Subcommittee  of 
Appropriations.  Secretary  of  Interior 
Chapman  testified  that  an  agreement  for 
the  settlement  of  these  disputed  claims 
had  been  reached. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  &m  inserting  herewith 
a  telegram  which  I  received  this  morn- 
ing which  disputes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior's  statement  and  substantiates 
the  testimony  rectuved  before  our  sub- 
committee earlier  this  year: 

Takiica.  Wash..  July  I.  19S2. 
Hon.  GLXinf  R.  Davit, 
Member  of  Cong-esa. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Record  of  hearings  before  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  for  civil  functions 
of  the  Army,  H.  R.  726i3,  under  date  of  May  23. 
1952,  pages  1443  and  1444,  the  following 
statement  by  Secret  jry  of  Interior  Chap- 
man: "For  instance,  let  us  consider  The 
Dalles  project  funds  were  appropriated  to 
start  work  this  yeai',  but  the  House  cut 
out  funds  for  1953.  The  House  based  its 
action  on  the  failure  :o  obtain  an  agreement 
on  the  Indian  rights.  I  have  been  informed 
an  agreement  la  now  ready  and  that  there  is 
no  objection  from  th;  Indian  group  on  this 
project.  There  is  nc  reason  to  delay  con- 
struction."   The  above  statement  is  not  cor- 


rect. Secretary  Chapman  must  have  been 
misinformed  and  we  desire  to  correct  this 
misunderstanding.  The  Confederated  Tribes 
and  Bands  of  the  Yakima  Indian  Nation 
have  never  agreed  to  any  settlement  or  to 
any  means  of  settlement.  We  are  stead- 
fastly opposed  to  the  construction  of  The 
Dalle*  Dam  and  we  believe  It  would  be  a 
tragx  mistake  to  have  It  built.  We  pray 
that  you  "vlll  recognize  this  plea  and  correct 
the  impreaaion  given  by  Secretary  Chair- 
man's statement. 

Joe  MDrixicac. 
Secretary.  Yakima  Trtbal  CounciL 


Praise  Him 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CURE  MAGEE 

OF  Missotnu 
W  THE  HOtJEE  OP  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  MAGEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.^  In  the 
RtcoKD.  I  include  a  statement  by  Dr. 
George  S.  Reuter.  a  well-known  divine 
of  Holden.  Mo. : 

Pbaisk  Him 

(By  Dr.  George   S.   Reuter,   Jr.   an   ordained 
Southern    Baptist    deacon) 

In  tills  busy  and  troubled  world,  we  stop 
too  seldom  to  pay  tribute  to  our  truly  great 
Americans.  It  should  be  our  policy  to  use 
more  positive  statements  and  thus  be  Utr 
our  great  leaders.  Instead  of  against  thoae 
who  are  weak. 

Our  beloved  Harry  S.  Truman  is  going  to 
retire  as  President  of  the  United  State*  on 
January  30,  i»63.  and  this  wUl  be  the  saddest 
day  in  American  history  since  the  death  of 
Franklin  D  Roosevelt  on  April  12,  1945.  It 
Is  important  that  people  from  all  sections  of 
this  great  Nation,  and  in  all  walks  of  life, 
praise  this  humble  statesman  from  Missouri, 
because  his  record  is  so  outstanding  and  so 
truly  American. 

Henry  A.  Wallace  was  a  rjeut  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Vice  President,  hence  Mr. 
Truman  had  a  great  challenge  to  meet  when 
he  became  our  Vice  President;  but.  like  in  all 
previous  oflUces.  he  came  through  with  flying 
colors.  With  an  outstanding  delegation  of 
Democrats  In  Congress  from  Missouri,  a 
strong  State  administration  under  beloved 
Gov.  Forrest  Smith,  and  fine  city  govern- 
ments like  that  of  Mayor  William  E.  Kemp 
and  the  late  Mayor  Rogert  T.  Sermon,  Mr. 
Truman  has  served  his  Nation  long  and  well. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  forget  our  great, 
because  of  our  rapid  race  In  this  "one  world." 
For  example,  former  United  States  Senator 
Frank  P.  Brlggs,  of  Missouri;  former  United 
States  Representative  Robert  A.  "Lex  '  Green, 
of  Florida;  former  United  States  Senator  C  C. 
Dill,  of  Washington,  and  the  famous  former 
United  States  Representatives  Emily  T. 
Douglas  and  Helen  O.  Douglas  are  a  few  on 
the  honor  roll  of  the  great  from  Congress  of 
yesterday  who  should  never  be  forgotten.  We 
could  go  Into  each  field  and  mention  an  out- 
standing roll,  like  Joseph  F.  Cervantes  and 
Joseph  F.  Cervantes.  Jr  .  In  the  sales  world, 
or  wonderful  homemakers.  like  Ruth  Eltea- 
beth  Markland  Steward  and  Martha  Jeanne 
Markland  Williams.  Yes.  and  fine  religious 
lay  leaders  such  as  Rebecca  Cave  and  many 
others. 

Even  though  his  family  belonged  to  an- 
other denomination.  President  Truman  has 
been  a  loyal  Baptist  and  has  served  well. 
His  outstanding  stand  for  civil  rights  demon- 
strates that  be  la  an  active  Christian.  By 
defending  outstanding  Americans  like  Sec- 
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retary  Acheson,  Dr.  Lattimore.  Dr.  Bunche. 
Dr.  Jessup,  General  Marshall,  and  Dr.  Condon 
from  false  attacks,  he  proves  that  he  has  the 
"love  of  Christ."  Yes,  and  his  love  for  fair- 
ness la  now  preventing  a  steal  In  steel  by  sup- 
porting the  Just  demands  by  beloved  Phil 
Murray  and  the  common  people  of  America. 
Unlike  the  feeble  leadership  of  Gen.  Chiang 
Kai-shek  and  the  Nationalist  Government,  all 
true  Americans  can  say  thank  God  for  Presi- 
dent Truman  and  Vice  President  Barklet. 
Yea;  this  Is  America,  where  we  are  able  to 
praise  the  truly  great. 


CommuDtst  Fronts   An   Integral   Part   of 
Commanist  Conspiracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  19.  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr, 
Speaker,  many  Americans  do  not  real- 
ize highly  sUteglc  role  played  by  the 
Communist-front  organizations  in  pro- 
moting the  Communist  conspiracy. 
Without  this  means  of  infiltrating  into 
what  the  Communists  call  mass  organi- 
zations, the  Communist  conspiracy 
would  be  weak  and  ineffective. 

The  Communist  fronts  provide  a 
means  whereby  the  Communists  can  in- 
fluence non-Co!nmunists  and  even  anti- 
Communists  to  unintentionally  and  un- 
consciously aid  the  Communist  cause. 
The  national  Americanism  commission 
of  the  American  Legion  in  Its  recent  is- 
sue of  the  Firing  Line  points  out  the 
danger  of  these  Commumst-front  or- 
ganizations. 

I  include  herewith  an  excerpt  from 
the  June  15,  1)52.  issue  of  the  Firing 
Line: 

What  are  we  doing  about  Communist 
fronU  and  Commanist  activity  carried  on  by 
seemingly  non-Ccmmunlst  means?  Even  at 
this  late  hour  m  >st  Americans  do  not  even 
understand  the  jireclae  purpose  and  prime 
importance  of  Communist  Party  fronts  In 
dlvidli^  and  con;  using  public  opinion.  Nine 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  one 
thousand  averaf  e  Americans  still  regard 
Communlst-from  activities  and  connections 
as  relatively  hJJmless  and  unimportant. 
That  Ls  just  what  the  Commies  want  you  to 
believe. 

This  widespread  Ignorance  and  apathy 
about  Communist  Party  fronts  is  due  to  two 
reasons.  One.  so  few  Americans,  except  for  a 
handful  of  experts  and  former  Communists, 
really  know  any  hlng  about  how  Stalinist* 
operate.  The  otiier.  concealed  Communists 
and  their  auxlllaiy  hordes  of  pseudo-liberals 
and  confuslonUtii  Infiltrated  through  every 
mass  communlcai  Ion  media  have  been  high- 
ly successful  In  putting  over  the  greatest 
hoax  in  all  hlstoi-y — that  any  effective  cjjn- 
trol  or  reduction  of  Conununist  Influence  is 
Impoeslble  withot  t  Jeopardizing.  If  not  actu- 
aUy  destroying  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  biislc  American  freedoms. 
Hence  all  the  hysterical  screaming  about 
••hysteria."  "thoujht  control."  "black  silence 
of  fear,"  "creeplrg  paralysis  of  conformity." 
"McCarthylam,"  "  academic  freedom"  and  all 
the  other  cllchei  and  scare  phrases  which 
any  trained  peycbologlst  easUy  recognizes  for 
Just  what  they  aie. 

After  the  conviction  of  Alger  Hiss.  Judy 
Coplon,  and  the  Uoeenbergs,  the  peeudo-Ub- 


erals  now  reluctantly  admit  that  Soviet  es- 
pionage Is  bad.  Sabotage,  if  the  Commies 
can  be  caught  red-handed.  Is  also  bad  and 
to  be  condemned.  Actual  Communist  Party 
membership,  provided,  of  course,  tiiat  It  can 
be  legally  proven  in  court  by  a  least  six 
witnesses  and  documents  voluntarily  sub- 
mitted by  the  Communist  Party  Itself — is 
also  bad,  or  at  least  showing  bad  Judgment. 
But,  Joining  and  actively  supporting  Com- 
munist Party  fronts  Is  a  basic  American 
right  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  At 
least,  so  we  are  asked  to  believe.  And  nu- 
merous court  decisions,  speeches,  articles 
and  public  statements  by  prominent  and 
presumably  Informed  Americans  confirm  this 
appalling  Ignorance  about  Comn  unlst 
fronts.  The  truth  is  that  fronts  are  an  inte- 
gral and  Indispensable  part  of  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy.  Fronts  are  to  the  Commu- 
nist conspiracy  what  arms  and  legs  are  to  the 
human  body.  A  man  deprived  of  arms  and 
legs  can  still  see,  hear,  think,  and  enjoy 
certain  other  functions  but  his  freedom  of 
motion  and  action  Is  gone.  The  Communist 
conspiracy  deprived  of  Its  fronts  and  frontera 
could  still  carry  on  but  In  a  seriously  cur- 
tailed and  restricted  narrow  field.  Deprived 
of  the  finances,  prestige,  legality,  protective 
coloration,  and  free-roving  contacts  which 
the  fronts  give  the  party.  Stalin's  fifth  col- 
umn would  be  reduced  to  a  relatively  un- 
important underground  sect  completely 
isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

The  Communist  of  May  1931.  then  the 
Communist  Party's  leading  theroetlcal  or- 
gan had  this  to  say  about  the  Importance  of 
fronts: 

"What  miut  we  do?  In  the  first  place, 
we  must  break  definitively  with  the  con- 
ception that  Communist  work  consists  solely 
In  direct  efforts  to  build  the  Communist 
Party  and  In  recruiting  new  members.  We 
must  learn  to  set  up  and  work  through  a 
whole  series  of  mass  organizations  (Commu- 
nist Party  lingo  for  fronU)  and  In  this  way 
also  develop  our  party  work.  Our  chief  er- 
ror Is  our  failure  to  understand  the  role  of 
and  to  systematically  utilize  mass  organiza- 
tions as  transmission  belu  to  the  broad 
masses  of  nonparty  workers." 

The  article  then  quotes  top  Comintern 
boss  Kuuslnen: 

"In  the  first  part  of  our  task  Is  to  build 
up.  not  only  Communist  organizations  but 
other  organizations  as  well,  above  all.  mass 
organizations  sympathizing  with  our  alms 
and  able  to  aid  us  for  special  purjxjses.  •  •  • 
We  muft  create  a  whole  solar  system  of  or- 
ganizations and  smaller  committees  around 
the  CommunUt  Party,  so  to  speak,  smaller 
organizations  working  actually  under  the 
Influence  of  our  party  (but  not  under  me- 
chanical leadership)." 

Finally.  Stalin  himself  U  quoted  as  the 
last  authority: 

"The  proletariat  needs  these  belU,  these 
levers  (the  mass  organizations  or  fronU[ 
and  this  guiding  force,  because  without  tiiem 
It  would.  In  Its  struggle  for  victory,  be  like 
a  weaponless  army  in  the  face  of  organized 
and   armed  capital." 

Stalin's  vast  solar  system  of  transmission 
belts  serves  seven  general  functions: 

1.  Links  or  transmission  belts  enabling 
the  dynamo  or  generating  plant  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  transfer  lu  Ideas  and  direc- 
tives to  non -Communist  masses  of  people. 

2.  A  deceptive  vestibule  through  which 
timid  and  apprehensive  prospects  for  f\m- 
fledged  Communist  Party  membership  are 
lured  and  developed.  Possible  recraits  can 
be  studied,  screened,  and  classified  In  the 
fronts.  Spies  and  unreliable  elements  can 
be  spotted  and  screened  out  t»efore  they  can 
infiltrate  Into  the  paity  iXxU. 

3  As  a  bridge  to  the  leadership  <rf  »<»- 
Communist  organizations.  Peopte  who  would 
refuse  to  collaborate  or  even  to  me««  wttA 
known  Communists  find  it  difflcult.  if  net 
impossible,  to  reject  cooperation  wtth  other 
organizaUons  (L  e,  fronwi  whKh  ap()c«r  ta 


support  objectives  to  which  their  own  or- 
ganizations are  devoted.  That  is  to  say, 
world  peace,  disarmament,  antlfascl&n>,  de- 
mocracy, greater  human  freedoms,  world 
brotherhood,  elimination  of  racial,  religious, 
and  other  antagonisms,  etc .  etc. 

4.  Secvirlng  finances.  People  who  would 
reject  with  scorn  a  request  lor  money  for 
the  Communist  Party  will  give  literally  mil- 
lions to  cleverly  disguised  front  organiza- 
tions (e.  g..  tlie  Joint  Antl-Fasclst  Refugee 
Committee  paid  Soviet  spy  Oerhardt  Elsler, 
several  thousand  dollars  In  living  expenses 
while  he  was  In  this  country  out  of  funds 
collected  to  aid  poor,  hungry  Spanish  refu- 
gees living  in  southern  France). 

5.  Fronts  open  up  lucrative  and  safe  em- 
ployment for  Conununlsts  already  exposed 
and  chased  out  of  government  and  other 
Jobs.  They  act  as  training  schools  for  con- 
cealed Communists  being  prepared  for  in- 
filtration Into  other  organizations. 

e.  Fronts  are  used  as  a  divisive  wedge  to 
detect  and  break  up  In  advance  any  potential 
antl-Communlst  coalition  or  movement. 
Fronts  ferret  out  and  destroy  latent  antl- 
Communlst  movements  under  the  pretext 
that  such  antlcommunlsm  Is  really  fascism 
or  a  dangerou:  weakening  of  the  democratic 
process. 

7.  Espionage.  There  Is  abundant  testi- 
mony In  the  Canadian  spy  trials  and  Bentley 
testimony  that  many  Soviet  spies  were  re- 
cruited directly  from  front  organizations  and 
not  from  the  Communist  Party  itself. 

What  can  you  do  about  Communist  fronts? 
Plenty.  Sec  that  your  department  conven- 
tion has  at  least  one  good  speaker  to  explain 
the  piirpose  and  operating  methods  of  fronts. 
Secure  copies  of  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  "Guide  to  Subversive 
Organizations"  from  the  Indianapolis  head- 
quarters and  distribute  them  to  your  poet, 
local  libraries,  and  other  places  where  they 
will  reach  the  general  public.  Bring  speak- 
ers and  experts  on  Comnninlst  Party  fronts 
to  your  community  or  to  your  service  and 
civic  organizations.  Adopt  the  Orlando  plan 
in   your  community. 

Down  m  Orlando,  Fla.,  a  young  lawyer, 
Alan  G.  Grant,  Jr.,  has  "time  for  Just  one 
extracurricular  activity— fighting  world 
communUm."  He  helped  form  a  small  group 
of  Orlando  speakers  who  called  themselves 
the  Know  Your  Enemy  Speakers.  Each 
speaker  Intensively  studied  one  particular 
aspect  of  communism  so  as  to  prepare  him- 
self to  lecture  authoritatively  on  Just  one 
subject.  Fifteen  different  lectures  were  pre- 
pared and  given  to  high-school  students  and 
other  groups.  The  lectures  were  aided  by 
film  strips,  charU,  displays,  and  other  visual 
aids.  Mr.  Grant  Is  now  preparing  a  small 
manual  setting  forth  how  such  a  community 
panel  Is  organized  and  made  succeMful. 


Past  Master,  Ohio  SUte  Granfe,  Farors 
100  Perceat  of  Parity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JABfE5  G.  POLK 

OF  OHIO 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEJTTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.1952 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  yesterday  on  the  bill  H.  R  8122, 
to  continue  the  support  of  basic  agrical- 
tural  commodities  at  90  percent  of  parity 
until  1955.  it  was  stated  by  tine  oppoa- 
tion  that  the  Nauonai  Gninge  h  opposed 

to  this  HiTl 

It  Es  trti*  that  a  spofeesmaa  ftsr  diff 
Nauooal  Gr»"gg  Affpeurwi  befor*  CHa. 
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Committee  on  Agriculture  In  opposition 
to  E.  R.  8122.  However.  I  believe  it 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  not  all  responsible  Grange 
leaders  are  opposed  to  90  percent  of  par- 
ity for  basic  agricultund  commodities. 

In  fact,  100  percent  of  parity  is  advo- 
cated by  many  outstanding  grange  lead- 
ers. One  of  those  who  advocates  100 
percent  of  parity  is  Mr.  Joseph  W.  Plch- 
ter.  past  master  of  the  Ohio  State 
Grange  and  member  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Under  date  of  June  19.  1952.  1  received 
a  letter  from  Mr.  Fichter  in  which  he 
said: 

If  parity  prlccA  &re  to  be  used  u  a  ba&l£ 
far  mMMurixig  wliat  Is  fair.  certaiiUy  support 
prices  should  b«  at  100  porceat  of  parity. 
Anytiilug  leta  U  uci air  and  ultimately  tiarm- 
ful  to  agriculture  and  tlie  Hatiou  as  a  whole. 

I  fully  agree  with  the  views  expressed 
by  Mr.  Fichter  that  the  fixed  minimum 
for  supports  should  be  100  percent  of 
parity  in&tead  of  only  90  percent. 

Because  this  outstanding  grange  lead- 
er's views  are  so  pertinent  at  this  ttane. 
I  believe  his  letter  should  be  read  by  all 
members  and  I  am  happy  to  call  it  to 
your  attention. 

Mr.  Flchter's  letter  reads  as  follows: 

Ohio  Statx  Csamge, 
Oxford.  Okio,  June  19,  ldS2. 

DBAS  CowcansMAjf  Jim:  At  the  meeting 
of  oar  local  Grange  (Hancver  Grange,  Butier 
County.  Ohio)  last  evening,  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  proposals  before  tne  Congress 
designed  to  substitute  fixed  farm  price  sup- 
ports at  not  leas  than  90  percent  of  panty 
for  the  existing  flexible  supports  which  range 
from  75  percent  to  90  percent  of  parity.  X 
refer  to  the  recommendations  by  the  House 
T*»«trt»»g  and  Currency  Committee  and  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee. 

Following  the  dlscusslan,  a  resolution  was 
unanlmoualy  adopted  stating  that  these  rec- 
onunendatlons  are  a  move  in  the  proper  dl- 
rsetlon  but  Uiat  the  fixed  mlnlmiom  lor  sup- 
ports alUMild  be  100  percent  of  parity  instead 
ot  only  90  percent. 

I  caU  attention  to  this  action  by  our  local 
Orange  because  It  Is  an  ezpreaslon  at  grass- 
roots thinkjTtg  and  because  I  txkom  you  de- 
sire to  know  the  attitude  of  the  rank  and  file 
oC  farmers.  I  have  long  felt  that  if  family 
farmers  were  to  express  themselves  on  price 
soppi^rts  they  would  be  found  to  be  In  favor 
of  lOO  percent  of  parity,  but  I  never  expected 
that  tlielr  sentiments  would  be  so  suoug 
and  so  unanimous  In  this  respect  as  was  tlM 
case  at  our  local  Grange  meeting  last  evening. 

The  family  fanner's  experience  with  flex- 
ible price  suppcwts  which  can  be  set  as  low  as 
75  percent  of  parity  has  convinced  him  that 
flexible  supports  are  not  effective  In  plaelng^ 
him  on  a  par  with  business  in  the  market 
place  He  has  reached  the  conclusion  that 
nothing  leas  than  100  percent  of  parity  is 
effective  or  fair. 

The  individual  farmer  is  such  a  small  eco- 
somic  unit  that  he  is  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage In  dealing  with  the  large  units  of  busl- 
nesj.  Through  labor  unioiLs.  employees  have 
thtt  right  to  deal  as  one  unit  and  thus  can 
have  equality  of  bargaining  p>ower  with  em- 
ployers. The  farmer  does  not  have  this 
prou«Uon. 

Among  all  of  those  who  have  any  connec- 
tion with  food,  the  farmer  alone  sells  at  the 
price  set  by  the  market  and  buys  at  the 
price  set  by  tlie  seller.  The  appUcatlon  of 
parity  prices  through  legislation  providing 
for  ivlce  supports  has  long  been  recogii<.sed 
as  a  means  of  helping  farmers  to  overcome 
this    disadvantage,    as    parity    prices    are    a 


measure  of  a  fahr  relationship  between  prices 
received  by  fanners  and  prices  paid  by  them. 

If  parity  prices  are  to  be  used  as  a  basks 
for  measuring  what  If  fair,  certainly  support 
prices  should  be  at  100  percent  of  parity. 
Anything  less  Is  unfair  and  ultimately  harm- 
ful to  agriculture  snd  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Industry  is  receiving  incentives  to  increase 
production  through  (ost-plus  contracts  and 
tax  concessions  on  new  plants.  Farmers  are 
not  asking  for  a  guaranty  of  a  profit.  They 
are  asking  only  for  a  price  assurance  which 
win  place  them  on  a  par  with  business  and 
labor  so  as  to  svcUl  bringing  down  upon 
themselves  a  collapse  of  farm  prices  and  farm 
income  If  they  produce  abundantly  for  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

The  decline  In  ne*:  fsrm  Income  and  the 
continually  IncreaslTig  prices  of  the  tbinp 
that  farmers  most  buy  In  order  to  prodxice 
Indicate  that  agrt«ul«-ure  faeee  tbe  posslbtllty 
of  a  serious  depression.  The  growing  noech- 
anlsation  of  agriculture  causes  fanners  to  bs 
vulnerable  to  market  conditions  beyond  tlielr 
control.  Under  th<jse  conditions  there  Is 
need  for  strengthening  the  farm  prlce-sup- 
port  program. 

Sincereiy, 

Jos 

Joseph  W.  Fichter. 
Past  Master  of  tPie  Ohio  Stmte  Grange, 
Member  of  the  BsKctttive  Committee. 


Hoof-and-Fioath  Disease 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  0.  LOYRE 

OF  SOITH  BAKOTA 
IN  THX  HOUSE  CF  RKPRESEMTATIVES 

TtLesdajf  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  LOVRE,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  de- 
velopments point  up  the  fact  that  we 
never  know  when  or  where  this  dread 
disease  will  hit  us  and  an  that  we  can 
do  is  prepare  for  the  worst  and  pray  for 
the  best  In  other  words,  an  ounce  of 
prevention  is  worth  a  rtound  of  cure. 
With  that  thought  Jn  mind.  I  intnxhiced 
In  the  House  a  reTOlution  which  would 
bring  the  immediate  action  the  circum- 
stances warrant. 


G>BgTCSS  Miut  Ckanfc  tke  Tax  Bar4ca  ef 

tbe  IndividoaJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BYRON  G.  ROGERS 

or  c>n.cMADO 

IM  THB  HCtlSB  QI'  REPRESEirrATrVlS 

Tuesdaw.  Jnlv  1.  1952 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  individual  with  a  net  in- 
come of  more  than  $600  per  year  without 
dependents  must  divide  part  of  his  in- 
come with  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. He  ifi  given  $600  for  each  de- 
pendent before  the  division  starts.  This 
law  has  been  in  exl.>tence  for  many  years. 

Congress  should  gire  relief  to  individuals 
in  the  lower  income  group  during  this 

inflationary  periocL 


I  propose  to  gift  relief  to  these  irxil- 
viduais  uixler  my  House  Mil  7111.    This 

bill,  if  enacted,  would  Increase  the  ex- 
emption for  each  Indl'rldual  from  $090 
to  $1,000  per  year.  Unless  definite  ac- 
tion is  taken  to  relieve  the  individual 
taxpayer  he  will  be  unable  to  maintain  a 
decent  standard  of  linng  for  himself 
and  family. 

Every  good  American  te  proud  of  his 
American  cltl«en5htp.  It  is  his  desire 
to  help  maintain  a  free  and  Independent 
nation.  His  uppermost  thoughts  are  to 
enjoy  freedom  in  a  democracy  that  will 
insure  him  a  decent  standard  of  living. 
We,  In  Consrre«s,  should  deal  with  this 
problem  realistically.  The  ever-increas- 
ing spiral  of  the  cost  of  living  without 
Rrantitig  relief  bo  tbe  individual  will  un- 
dermine the  American  standard  of  nvlng. 
The  United  States  Department  of 
Labor  recently  conducted  a  surrey  to 
determine  how  much  it  co.sts  a  four- 
persfOa  city  family  to  aiaintain  an  ade- 
quate prewar  living  standard.  This  sur- 
vey sets  forth  the  totnl  cort  considered 
necessary  to  provide  for  health  efficiency, 
the  nutrition  of  chikiren.  and  partici- 
pation m  community  affairs.  This  sur- 
vey shows  that  the  c(»t  of  Uvlng  for  a 
four-person  family  in  the  city  aod 
county  of  Denver  is  $4,190  per  year. 

The  statistics  show  ttoat  the  highest 
salary  paid  a  factory  worker  in  Denver 
is  only  54,035  per  year.  This  Is  4  per- 
cent short  of  the  necessary  budget. 
When  tbe  salary  paid  Lhe  highest  factory 
worker  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  family 
expenses,  how  can  we  expect  the  average 
family  to  enjoy  a  decent  staxKiard  of  liv- 
ing, unless  other  members  of  the  family 
become  gainfully  employed?  This  sur- 
vey further  shows  that  the  wage  scale 
paid  to  many  workers  is  as  much  as  50 
percent  or  more  below  the  budget. 

The  problem  facini?  individual  tax- 
payers re<|uires  definite  action  by  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  proposal  that  the  indi- 
vidual be  given  relief  by  grafting  him  an 
exemption  of  i  1.000  fog-  himself  and  each 
dependent.  When  an  averaKe  family  of 
four  requires  a  budget  of  $4,1M  It  Is  my 
thought  that  he  should  be  allowed  this 
amount  to  maintain  himself  and  feimlly. 
When  this  relief  Is  granted  then  the 
average  citizen  of  the  city  and  county  of 
Denver  would  still  be  required  to  pay 
some  income  tax.  It  la  my  proposal  that 
the  individual  be  given  relief  by  granting 
him  exemption  of  $1,000  for  himself  and 
each  dependent  Thif.  would  give  the 
average  taxpayer  an  exemption  of  $4,000 
instead  of  the  $2,400  a;;  now  provided  by 
law.  This  would  permit  hJm  to  more 
nearly  meet  the  fainily  budget,  before  he 
begins  dividing  his  income  with  Lhe 
United  States  Government. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  average 
taxpayer  !s  escaping  taxation  altoirether. 
There  are  many  hidden  taxes  that  the 
average  citi2en  pays.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  family  with  an  Income 
of  $4,000  pays  hidden  taxes  of  approxi- 
mately $800.  This  is  approximately  20 
percent  of  his  Income. 

My  bill.  H.  R.  7111.  would  give  him 
some  rellel.  and  I  therefore  urge  its  early 

consideration  and  passage. 
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Vets  Oppose  Tomer  at  U.  N.  Historian 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.BRICKER. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THH  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TuescUy.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  BRICKEH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conjent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  in- 
formative article  entitled  "Vets  Oppose 
Turner  as  U.  II.  Historian."  published 
in  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Universe  Bul- 
letin of  June  27,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torial was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
RicORD,  as  follors: 

Vers  Oppose  TintNn  as  D.  N.  Histouan 

Baltimoik. — Ttie  national  convention  of 
the  Catholic  Wai  Veterans  last  week  called 
for  the  discharge  of  Dr  Ralph  E  Turner  as 
top  editor  of  a  proposed  tJNESCO  history  of 
mankind,  because  he  does  not  believe  in 
Ood 

Delegates  denounced  Turner  as  an  atheist 
and  Iconoclaat.  (He  calls  himself  an  agnoetlc 
who  li  vigorously  opposed  to  the  Catbolic 
Church.) 

Turner  was  dlsinlssed  in  1934  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  after  protests  by  stu- 
dents and  paren.e  that  be  derided  religious 
belief.    He  U  nov  at  Yale. 

Tbe  CWV  Ladles  Auxiliary,  also  meeting 
here,  attacked  tie  Supreme  Court  decision 
lifting  tbe  ban  on  the  Miracle  movie.  They 
aald  the  decision  "will  encourante  TV,  radio, 
and  movies  to  provide  programs  detrimental 
to  our  religious  iMllefs  and  some  that  make 
a   mockery   of    otir    t<?achlng8." 

Other  CWV  resolutions  adopted  urged: 
that  President  Truman  proclaim  May  1,  or 
the  Sunday  nean^st  to  It.  as  a  day  of  prayer: 
that  Congress  Increase  social  security  l>eneflts 
for  persons  between  65  and  76  from  $175  to 
$200  to  remedy  hardship  caees;  and  that  the 
Veterans'  Admin  stratlon  provide  chiroprac- 
tic health  service  for  all  disabled  veterans. 

The  CWV  also  lavored  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  sponsored  by  Senator 
John  W  BaicKn  Republican,  of  Ohio,  which 
would  require  thi  t  this  Nation  not  be  t)ound 
to  any  U.  N.  treaty,  agreement,  or  covenant 
until  it  has  beer    ratified  by  Congress. 

The  conventloi  endorsed  the  Celler  bill 
to  admit  300.000  expellees  Into  the  United 
States,  and  urgec  Congress  to  restore  75,000 
public  housing  u  lits  deleted  from  the  pres- 
ent quota 

The  CWV  auxiliary  also  urged  Congress  to 
proceed  with  fts  nqulry  Into  radio.  TV,  and 
other  entertalnnrent.  and  Into  magazines, 
comic  books,  and  the  like. 


Who's  the  Affressor? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  I  read  with 
considerable  liiterest  an  editorial  en- 
titled 'Whos  t:ie  Aggressor?"  published 
in  today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Daily 
News.    Others  :imong  my  colleagues  may 


share  my  interest  in  and  support  for  the 
point  of  view  presented  by  this  editorial. 
I.  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Who's  the  Accasssoa? 

The  bitter  denunciations  of  the  Yaiu 
River  bombings  by  some  of  our  allies  in 
Europe  would  have  it  appear  that  the  United 
States  is  the  actual  aggressor  In  Korea,  and 
the  Reds  much-abused  innocents. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Nations  inter- 
vention seems  to  have  been  forgotten. 

The  obeequlous  reaction  of  our  own  Gov- 
ernment to  this  storm  of  criticism  Is  as 
humiliating  as  the  abuse  of  Gen.  Mark 
Clark's  decisions  is  unwarranted. 

If  all  of  tbe  governments  which  supported 
intervention  in  Korea  had  Joined  us  In  doing 
their  profwrtlonate  share  of  the  fighting, 
this  affair  might  have  been  brought  to  a 
successful  conclusion  while  It  stUl  could  be 
termed  a  "police  action." 

Now  that  we  are  Involved  In  a  real  war, 
some  of  our  allies  apparently  feel  they  can 
escape  Its  penalties  by  pretending  that  the 
present  fiasco  is  the  result  of  American  mis- 
management. They  have  forgotten  that  the 
limited  war  Idea  was  a  made-ln-London 
product  which  was  aold  to  a  confused 
President  by  fast-talking  Englishmen, 

British  criticism  of  the  power  plant  bomb- 
ings runs  the  whole  gamut  from  such  terms 
as  a  "crime"  and  a  "disaster"  to  such  rela- 
tively mild  characterizations  as  "a  capital 
blunder"  and  a  "psychological  mistake."  All 
of  which  overlooks  the  point  that  these  power 
plants  were  used  to  produce  munitions  which 
were  killing  American  soldiers. 

British  airmen,  to  their  credit,  had  no  such 
compunctions  when  they  were  bombing 
Berlin. 

The  United  States  has  contributed  84  per- 
cent of  the  ground  troops.  92.7  percent  of 
the  naval  forces  and  98.76  percent  of  the  air 
support  Involved  in  this  war.  This  country 
has  appealed  In  vain  for  reinforcements  to 
the  very  nations  which  now  want  to  have 
the  last  word  on  strategy  and  tactics.  And 
If  this  flghting-under-wrape  policy  leads  to 
an  eventual  defeat,  we  may  be  sure  It  will 
be  heralded  as  an  American  defeat  by  the 
same  backseat  drivers  who  are  keeping  our 
hands  tied. 

The  United  States  Is  fortunate  in  having 
General  Clark  running  the  war  in  Korea 
rather  than  a  United  Nations  committee. 


No  Wonder  He  Didn't  ChooM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

OF   PEKWSrLVAWiA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Reco»d  an  article 
entitled  "No  Wonder  He  Ehdn't  Choose." 
by  Dorothy  McCardle. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rnooo. 
as  follows: 

No  Woiaxx  Hx  Dsbit't  Choo^ 
( By  EtaroUiT  McOardle  t 

The  Republicans  h*^  the  material  far  a 
book  which  might  rival  ITiUtam  BiJmizi^ 
opus  atMut  Harry  Truman. 


And  they  could  call  their  book  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, too.  since  it  would  be  based  on  notee 
which  Calvin  CooUdge  wrote  to  his  secre- 
tary, the  late  Everett  Sanders,  who  before 
his  death  last  year  was  the  law  partner  of 
Edward  F.  Howry,  of  Burke,  Va. 

The  other  night  at  a  party.  Jack  Howry 
was  recalling  some  of  the  amazing  and 
amusing  stories  Sanders  often  told  about 
President  CooUdge. 

Late  at  night  the  man  from  Vermont, 
growing  hungry,  would  patter  down  the 
White  House  staircase  in  his  bedroom  slip- 
pers, just  like  any  other  American  husband 
bent  on  raiding  the  icebox. 

Usually,  he  wanted  an  apple.  But  not  a 
whole  apple.  He  would  cut  the  apple  In  two 
rnd  lay  the  unwanted  half  down  upon  Its 
cut  Bide  back  In  the  refrigerator.  Next  night 
he  would  return  for  the  second  half. 

In  some  of  the  notes  which  the  President 
exchanged  with  Sanders,  he  proved  that 
though  he  was  thrifty  In  many  ways,  he  was 
not  frugal  with  his  very  dry  wit. 

CooUdge  once  wrote  Sanders  that  what 
made  New  England  great  was  expressed  in 
the  attitude  of  Its  people.  This  is  how  he 
summed  up  that  attitude: 

"Eat  It  up.  wear  it  out.  make  it  do,  or  do 
without." 

On  the  night  that  the  father  of  President 
CooUdge  lay  dying  at  his  New  England  farm, 
the  President  slipped  quietly  upstairs,  packed 
his  own  bag,  and  came  down  without  a  word 
to  anyone.  Suddenly  Sanders  saw  him  walk 
out  the  White  House  front  door,  carrying  his 
satchel.     He  hurried  after  him. 

"Where  are  you  going.  Mr.  President?" 
Sanders  asked. 

"To   be  with  my   father,"  was  the   Arm 

reply. 

"But.  Mr.  President,  yov.  can't  go  off  like 
this  by  yourself  and  carrying  your  own  bag," 
Sanders  remonstrated. 

After  considerable  persuasion.  President 
CooUdge  turned  back  to  the  White  House 
and  waited  for  suitable  guards  to  be  sum- 
moned, but  Sanders  never  forgot  the  word* 
which  he  overheard  that  "Mr.  President" 
mutter: 

"The  privilege  of  l>etng  President  is  too 
great." 

If  you  are  good  at  naming  things,  here's 
your  big  chance. 

TTie  congreaslonal  Commission  on  Renova* 
tlon  of  the  Executive  Mansion  U  now  In  tbe 
process  of  writing  one  of  the  Nation's  pros- 
pective t>est  sellers,  but  tbey  haven't  got  • 
title. 

How  about  "The  White  Houee.  Before  and 
After"? 

Before  and  after  what?  Well,  l>efore  and 
after  ifl.OOO.OOO  of  your  money  was  spent 
in  making  it  one  of  the  most  modernized 
antiques  In  America. 

The  new  opus  will  be  an  Invaluable  lielp 
to  the  housewife  looking  for  a  guide  on  in- 
terior decoration.  Any  woman  planning  to 
restore  an  early  American  iiome  according  to 
its  own  hUtorlc  tradition  can  just  leaf 
through  the  White  House  nianual  and  see 
how  they  did  It  to  the  President's  home. 

At  first,  tbe  Commission  ttiougbt  it  would 
merely  make  a  formal  report  back  to  Con- 
'  grefls  on  tbe  Job  done.  Then  It  decided 
itiat  the  entire  ooimtry  might  be  interested. 
So  tt>e  report  wUl  be  written  in  leas  tech- 
nical terms,  and  l>e  publLsiied  Is  book  form 
instead  of  the  ConcnasaosAL  Eaoocs  file 

As  plaxtt  now  stand,  tliis  nnnsnriwl  bock 
viU  go  on  sa'je  arouiid  October  1. 

It  will  )T^Tyi»  such  details  am  tbe  rcasooa 
for  kivcslng  t^>e  oetllsgs  in  tJae  blue  axid 
green  rooma.    (Tbry  vere  raised  a  AOOf  Ume 

»««H«Mg  to  refcCtL- 1      It  •»"—   ttfticz-^TH  TnnrYiBXL,- 

eal  rliang«f  T^«i.«^>  t^xC  onKurutrff  cSBew* 
atlcSwi  Ii  •slE  appBa:  t:  euptneerL,  tniOticrE 
artatju&riitni^    dpcaraiars,    axi£    Jx01MBWIv« 
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■rcry  room  will  be  hilly  described  not  only 
M  to  woodwork,  plaater.  and  plumbing,  but 
furnishings  will  be  enumerated,  from  drapes 
at  the  windows  to  the  French  clock  on  th« 
manteL 

Last  week  end  Oommlsslon  members  got 
their  first  proofs.  Copies  went  to  Senator 
Kenneth  McKellar.  Democrat.  Tennessee; 
Senator  Edward  Martin,  Republican.  Penn- 
sylvania; Representative  Louis  C.  Babaut, 
Democrat.  Michigan;  Representative  J.  Harry 
McGregor.  Republican.  Ohio;  Richard  B. 
Dougherty  of  New  York,  and  Douglas  W. 
Orr.  of  Connecticut. 

Word  has  spread  that  certain  editorial 
changes  are  In  the  making,  all  along  the 
lines  of  making  the  manuscript  more  read- 
able. The  commission  hopes  that  many  a 
woman  will  And  It  as  fascinating  as  that 
account  of  Tara  In  Gone  With  the  Wind. 


Hifttory  of  BlUriiie  Corps  ATUitioB  in 
World  War  II 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

o» 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  JENISON 

or  nxufoia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  JENISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fittingly 
observing  the  fortieth  anniversary  of 
Marine  Corps  aviation  is  the  publication 
of  History  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation  in 
World  War  II.  It  was  written  by  Robert 
Sherrod.  distinguished  Time  and  Life 
correspondent,  but  the  noted  war  cor- 
respondent is  prompt  to  recognize  a  debt 
owed  to  a  team  of  qxialifled  marine  his- 
torians who  spent  4  years  In  research 
and  preparation  of  material  for  his  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  siffc  every  Member 
of  Congress  will  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  history  of  the  marine  air  arm  as  told 
in  exciting  style  by  Mr.  Sherrod.  for  he 
carries  hii  documented  narrative  from 
the  earliest  days.  1912.  to  the  beginning 
of  the  war  in  Korea.  The  500- page 
volume  includes  64  pages  of  photographs, 
many  from  Japanese  sources,  and  orig- 
inal maps  help  the  reader  to  live  the 
actions  he  is  reading  about. 

Completion  of  the  history  is  a  tribute 
In  itself  to  the  sound  judgment  of  high- 
ranking  Marine  Corps  oflBcers  who  recog- 
nized soon  enough  the  grreat  value  of 
such  a  documentary,  not  only  to  the  men 
of  the  service  Itself  but  to  future  genera- 
tions as  welL  Source  materials  were 
preserved,  intelligent  research  was  be- 
gun, and  factual  information  was  coor- 
dinated with  an  unusual  degree  of  pro- 
fessional understanding.  Prom  such  a 
backlog  one  of  the  most  fascinating 
volumes  of  war  history  has  emerged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  calling  attention  to  the 
unusual  worth  of  this  volume,  there  are 
many  deserving  of  special  commenda- 
tion in  addition  to  the  distinguished  au- 
thor. Mr.  Sherrod.  in  his  preface,  gives 
them  proper  and  deserving  recognition. 
I  would  like  to  mention  some  of  them 
here,  for  while  the  story  as  it  Is  told  is 
not  an  oflBcial  history,  many  able  mili- 
tary historians  contributed  to  the  suc- 
cessful result.  The  author  includes 
among  these  Maj.  Charles  W.  Boggs, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  who  himself 


wrote  a  detailed  monograph.  Marine 
Aviation  in  the  I'hillppines;  Dr.  Louis 
Morton,  chief  of  the  Pacific  section  in 
the  ofBce  of  the  United  States  Army  s 
Chief  of  Military  riistory ;  Dr.  Henry  M. 
Daterm.  Mr.  Adrltn  O.  Van  Wyen.  and 
Miss  Harriette  L.  Baker  of  the  Naval 
Aviation  History  iind  Research  Section; 
Dr.  Chauncey  B.  5.anders.  and  Dr.  Edith 
C.  Rodgers  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
Research  Studies  Institute  at  Maxwell 
Field,  Ala.:  Mr.  Jijcl  D.  Thacker,  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Archivist:  and  three 
successive  chiefs  of  the  Marine  Corps 
Historical  Division.  Lt.  Cols.  Robert  D. 
Heinl.  Jr..  Gordon  D.  Gayle.  and  Prank 
O.  Hough. 

Mr.  Sherrod  pays  this  special  tribute 
to  two  others: 

But  the  larger  debt  la  owed  to  the  members 
of  my  office  staff  wao  have  tolled  long,  loyal- 
ly, and  beyond  rtasonable  working  hours. 
For  three  long  years  Lt.  Col.  Russell  R.  Riley, 
United  States  Marine  Corps,  has  supervised 
the  office  admlnlstiatlon.  collection  of  manu- 
script comments.  ]>hotographs.  and  a  thou- 
sand other  details.  Capt.  Edna  Loftvis  Smith, 
United  States  Mar  ne  Corps  Reserve  Women, 
has  been  the  heart  and  soul  of  Marine  Corps 
avlalton  history  since  1947,  when  this  book 
was  first  conceived  (and  before  I  got  Into  It) 
and  when  she  was  called  back  to  active  duty 
to  do  the  research  for  It.  Before  that  she 
served  as  the  marDie  specialist  In  naval  avia- 
tion history. 

The  reader  quickly  will  sense  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  all  who  had  a  hand  in  the 
task  shared  a  common  devotion.  The 
result  is  an  impressive  volume,  and  an 
important  additi  in  to  better  understand- 
ing of  the  wsu:  in  the  Pacific. 

Significant  is  the  fact  that  the  volume 
was  written  without  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers and  made  available  to  some  75.000 
Marine  aviation  personnel  holding  World 
War  II  battle  stars  or  their  surviving 
relatives.  Profits  from  wartime  opera- 
tion of  Marine  ]>06t  exchanges  paid  the 
cost. 

The  best  Indication  of  the  true  worth 
of  the  book  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  imlversal 
acclaiiu  from  be  ok  reviews  in  the  dally 
press,  in  service  publications,  and  in  the 
technical  aviation  journals.  Under  per- 
mission granted  me  by  the  House,  I  am 
including  typical  reviews  from  these 
sources.     They   follow: 

(From  the  New  Tjrk  Times  of  June  8.  1952) 

The  F  lying  M.\rincs 

(By  0<-orge  McMillan) 

(History  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation  In  World 
War  II.  by  Robert  Sherrod:  Illustrated  by 
Donald  L.  Dicksoa:  406  pagea,  Washington: 
Combat  Porcea  Preaa.  18.50.) 

Marine  avlatloik  was,  aa  Robert  Sherrod'* 
definitive  history  makes  plain,  a  casualty  of 
the  Improvised  campcUgns  In  the  Solomon  Is- 
laoda.  Into  the  (iefenae  of  the  Guadalcanal 
beachhead  the  Navy  put  everything  It  had, 
and  a  major  part  of  its  ready  aviation  force 
was  a  few  squadrons  of  Marine  fliers.  The 
price  of  Marine  leadlness,  the  price  of  hav- 
ing so  thorough;  y  stopped  Japanese  forays 
down  the  Slot,  was  that  the  Solomons  be- 
came almost  a  permanent  assignment  for 
Marine  aviation. 

There  waa  no  vay  for  Marine  fliers  to  move 
north  with  the  havy's  advance  into  the  cen- 
tral Pacific  unlesi  they  were  to  be  aboard  the 
Navy's  carriers.  Not,  at  least,  if  they  were  to 
support  Marines,  for  their  comradea-ln- 
servlce  were  always  in  the  assault  phase,  and 
In  the  assault  p:aase  there  were  no  airports. 


It  was  the  full  employment  of  Marine  avUi- 
tlon  in  the  Solomons  that  delayed  so  long 
the  decision  to  put  Marina  fliers  on  the 
Navy's  carriers. 

Even  In  that  last  stage  of  the  Philippine 
campaign  the  Army  generals  were  hard  to  sell 
on  cloae  support,  and  the  fruition  of  the 
Marine  mission  came  only  with  the  march  on 
Manila,  when  leatherneck  fliers  covered  the 
flank  of  the  First  Cavalry  DlvUIon.  Their 
work  then  moved  the  (Uvlslon's  commander 
to  say:  'They  will  try  anything,  and  from 
my  experience  with  them  anything  they  try 
usuaUy  pans  out.  They  have  kept  the  enemy 
underground  and  enabled  our  troops  to  move 
up  with  fewer  cafiualtlea  and  greater  speed. 
I  cannot  say  enough  In  praise  of  them  " 

When  finally  marine  pilots  went  aboard 
the  carrier  S*»ex  In  UUthl  lagoon  shortly 
after  Christmas  in  1944.  It  was  too  late.  The 
pattern  of  Navy  support  was  too  well  estab- 
lished. Marine  plkts.  though  performing 
brilliantly  off  the  flat  top*,  had  to  content 
themselves  with  strikes  against  the  Chinese 
and  Japanese  co«st«.  Even  at  Okinawa  where 
Marine  avutlon  waa  ooncantrated  as  It  had 
not  been  slnoa  th«  Bolcnnona.  the  marine 
pilots  flew  cocnbat  air  patrol*  while  the  Navy 
supported  the  ground  troop*. 

"I  had  a  vast  curiosity  about  what  really 
happened  out  there."  Mr  Sherrod.  who  wa* 
Time  magazine's  war  reporter  in  the  area, 
says  m  his  preface.  In  satisfying  his  curi- 
osity he  has  act  only  wrlttan  a  book  that 
Is  balanced  and  full  of  detail,  he  has  also 
given  ooiMotatkm  to  thoae  marine  fliers  who 
were  stUl  fighting  tbe  moaqulto*  In  the  Solo- 
mons when  tbelr  comrade*  bad  moved  to 
more  temperate  climates. 

Maybe  they  stayed  down  there  too  long, 
nutybe  they  were  still  neutrallElns:  Rabaul 
after  It  had  long  since  been  put  out  of  ac- 
tion. Mr.  Sherrod  now  show*  with  the  Japa- 
nese records  Ln  his  hand,  that  they  wiped  out 
In  the  Solomons  the  beat  of  the  Japanese 
naval  air  force.  It  was  never  the  same  after 
the  marines  got  through  with  it. 

[Prom  Aero  Digest] 

(History  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation  in  World 
War  U.  by  Robert  Sherrod.  There  Is  only 
one  fault  with  this  masterpiece  of  military 
literature — It  should  have  come  out  soon 
enough  to  serve  as  the  bench  mark  of  excel- 
lence for  ail  other  World  War  II  service 
historians. ) 

Otherwise,  the  volume  has  Just  about 
everything.  It  is  told  In  500  pages  Instead 
of  as  many  volume*.  That  alune  makes  It 
unique  for  service  histories  these  days. 

Other  assets  made  this  poaslble.  Robert 
Sherrod's  smooth-flowing  reportorlal  style 
was  aided  from  the  beginning  by  lack  of 
editorial  taboos.  He  went  to  work  with  a 
verbal  directive  from  Col.  Clayton  C.  Jerome, 
president  of  the  Marine  Corp*  History  Board : 
"Jiist  tell  what  happened. '  The  book  went 
uncensored  beyond  routine  security  check*. 
It  Is  untramraeled  by  Interservice  policy 
passages.  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  bonera 
are  reported,  not  played  up.  and  so  are 
Marine  gaffs. 

Thus  unshackled.  Sherrod  and  his  staff, 
who  to  hear  him  Uil  it  did  all  the  work, 
rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  doea  his  monumental 
task  with  accuracy,  sptces  It  with  human 
Interest,  and  loads  It  down  with  facts.  He 
refrains  from  both  the  flowery  wordiness  of 
the  aciidemlc  historian  and  from  the  whoopla 
of  the  feature-writing  reporter,  but  without 
hesitation  use*  the  military  terms  hi*  sub- 
ject deserves.  He  tells  it,  in  sum.  as  it  should 
be  told,  to  the  marines. 

It  la  a  landmark  in  service  literature  and 
a  p>ermanent  contribution  to  the  military 
history  of  this  or  any  era. 

You  should  read  It  to  believe  It — and  keep 
It  handy  for  reference  in  years  to  come.  It 
ts  not  a  military  document  of  itatura  alone. 
It  is  American  history  at  its  best,  telling  as 
It    does    what    Americans    do    when    caUed 
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upon— ^ulpment,   superior  opposing   forces 
and  colossal  hardship  to  the  contrary. 

T'.a    PLANES 

Having  thus  been  summarized,  the  volume 
almost  defles  review.  There  is  too  much  of 
everything,  told  tco  succinctly  to  paraphrase. 

Perhaps  moat  pertinent  to  men  who  build 
flying  machines  iire  the  firing-line  reports 
on  how  our  planen  performed  in  the  perilous 
times  Immediately  after  Pearl  Harbor,  and 
how  they  eventually  were  Improved  to  sweep 
the  Japanese  from  the  skies. 

It  wasnt  aa  easy  as  it  aounda — even  at  the 
end. 

At  first  our  aircraft  were  fragUe  symbols 
of  the  unpreparedness  that  has  been  one  of 
the  Nation's  most  pernicious  traditions. 
Against  on-the-tiark  Jap  equipment,  re- 
ported Lt.  Col.  C  A.  (Sheriff)  Larkln  from 
Wake  Island.  Dot  g  las  SBD  Dauntlesses  were 
nc  good  but  gave  us  something  to  fly.  The 
Zero  made  such  mincemeat  of  the  Brewster 
PSA  Buffalo,  that  pilots  recommended  it  be 
sent  back  to  the  States  as  a  trainer.  "It  Is 
my  opinion,"  said  Capt.  Philip  R.  White, 
"that  any  commt.nder  who  orders  pilots  out 
for  combat  in  ai  F2A  should  consider  the 
pilot  as  lost  before  leaving  the  ground." 

"The  protests  against  the  old  SB2U'8  and 
the  F2A'b  was  on  tbe  lips  of  every  Marine 
who  had  fought  at  Midway  or  had  become 
acquainted  with  the  facts  of  battle,"  Sher- 
rod sums  up.  adding  that  "It  Is  necessary  to 
remember  that  the  Japanese  Zero  at  this 
stage  of  the  war  was  regarded  with  some 
of  the  awe  In  which  the  atomic  bomb  was 
held  later  " 

What  was  lacking  in  planes  was  soon  offset 
In  pUotlng. 

Prom  Ouadalcanal.  where  the  marines 
were  outnumbered  and  undersupplled.  pilots 
•oon  learned  to  use  what  they  had — and  live. 
"The  Zero."  a  Jlcr  reported,  "could  outma- 
neuver.  outcllmh.  outajjeed  us.  One  Zero 
against  one  Grucunan  F4P  Wildcat  is  not  an 
even  fight,  but  with  mutual  support  two 
Grummans  are  'vorth  four  or  five  Zeroes." 
The  Wildcat  was  sturdier,  too.  "A  Zero  can't 
take  2  seconds'  fjre  from  a  Grumman."  said 
MaJ.  Joe  Renner.  'and  a  Grumman  can  some- 
times take  as  hl{;h  as  15  minutes'  fire  from 
a  Zero." 

It  was  more  than  a  year  before  new  Alra- 
cobra's.  Air  Force  Lockheed  P-38  Lightnings, 
and  Wildcats  in  enough  numbers  were  at 
Guadalcanal  to  pre{>are  *.he  way  for  smash- 
ing the  Jap  off*  nslve.  And  then  early  In 
1943  came  what  the  marines  and  the  enemy 
wa*  to  regard  as  one  of  the  best  fighters  of 
the  war  This  was  the  Vought  F4U  Corsair, 
which  appeared  at  Guadal  in  February. 

It  "not  only  co  jld  fly  faster  than  any  plane 
the  Japanese  pxtssessed  but  It  could  also 
climb  nearly  3.C00  feet  a  minute  at  high 
altitude  and  It  could  go  twice  as  far  as  the 
P4P.  Some  Navj  fliers  complained  that  the 
P4U  was  still  full  of  bugs  and  at  least  one 
air  officer  declined  to  have  It  on  board  his 
carrier.  It  was  Just  what  the  marines  had 
been  looking  for  •  •  •  a  plane  that  was 
to  become  as  closely  Identified  with  them  aa 
the  F6F  with  ths  Navy  carriers.  Many  Jap- 
anese officers.  Interrogated  after  the  war,  said 
they  considered  It  the  premier  United  State* 
fighter  plane  in  any  service." 

As  the  war  progressed  the  marines  pio- 
neered In  night  fighters  until  the  made-to- 
order  two-seater  night  fighter,  the  Grum- 
man FTP  Tiger^at.  "eventually  developed." 
But  It  was  too  late  to  use  against  the  Japs. 

Make-do  planes  became  legendary  In  the 
early  days,  anc  planes  never  designed  for 
combat  were  wir  heroes  till  the  end.  Per- 
haps the  unique  bomber  of  the  war  wps 
a  PBY-5A  piloted  by  MaJ.  Jack  Cram,  who 
made  a  torpedC'  run  on  Jap  transports  and 
survived  a  gang  of  Zeroes  as  his  plane  stag- 
gered home,  riddled  with  bullets. 

Equally  useful  and  performing  heroic  res- 
cues throughout  the  Pacific  campaigns  was 


the  Grumman  J2P  Duck,  pint-sized  rival  of 
the  Dumbo  to  which  hundreds  of  downed 
pilots  owe  their  lives. 

THE  ENXMT 

Strictly  confining  himself  to  the  facts, 
Sherrod  revealed  the  enemy  as  tough,  stub- 
born, brave,  and  at  times  unbelievably  cruel. 

The  case  of  Lt.  Samuel  8.  Logan,  while 
exceptional.  Is  not  unique.  When  his  plane 
failed  at  20,000  feet,  he  balled  out.  where- 
upon a  Japanese  fighter  pUot  began  making 
repeated  runs  on  him.  He  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  shooting  Logan  so  he  Anally  tried 
to  cut  him  up  with  his  propeller.  He  did 
succeed  In  chopping  off  part  of  Logan's  right 
foot  and  left  heel.  Friendly  planes  Anally 
chased  the  Jap  off  and  Logan  was  rescued  by 
a  Duck. 

Scores  of  others,  shot  down  and  captured, 
suffered  untold  hardships  and  tortures. 
Nadir  of  Jap  treatment  was  at  Chichi  Jima, 
where  evidence  brought  out  after  the  war 
and  carefully  documented  in  this  book  shows 
that  a  number  of  United  States  pUots  were 
executed,  most  of  them  by  beheading.  One 
was  beaten  to  death,  another  died  by  bay- 
onet, and  parts  of  another  were  eaten  by 
the  Japs  after  his  death. 

As  fantastically  cruel  as  he  could  be,  the 
Jap  could  also  be  fantastically  brave.  Epi- 
tome of  this  was  the  kamikaze,  a  pilot  who 
dove  to  death  to  hit  United  States  ships 
and  other  vital  targets.  This,  Sherrod  re- 
ports grimly,  was  the  single  most  effective 
air  weapon  developed  by  the  Japanese  in 
World  War  II. 

"Only  at  war's  end  did  we  learn  how  effec- 
tive the  kamikaze  had  been:  26.8  percent 
of  them  found  their  shipping  targets  during 
the  Philippines  campaign.  The  suicide 
planes  in  10  months  got  48  1  percent  of  all 
United  States  warships  damaged  and  21.3 
percent  of  the  ships  sunk  during  the  44- 
month  period. 

"The  near-panic  caused  within  the  United 
States  Navy  by  Japan's  suicide  pilots  was  not 
generally  known  at  the  time,  and  Is  not  fully 
realized  even  yet." 

THT   MEN 

"Through  these  portals,"  said  a  sign  over 
the  Marine  ready  room  at  Palmyra  early  In 
the  war.  when  defeat  was  everywhere,  "pass 
the  best  damn  flshter  pilots  In  the  world." 

If  at  the  time  the  sUtement  was  nine  part 
bravado  to  one  part  contemporary  evidence 
to  prove  it  true.  It  was  backed  by  a  sound 
tradition.  Briefly.  In  the  beginning  of  his 
book,  Sherrod  tells  some  of  that  early  his- 
tory—how MaJ.  Alfred  A.  Cunningham  and 
Lt.  Col.  Thomas  C.  Turner  pioneered  Marine 
air.  paving  the  way  for  some  of  the  greats 
who  led  the  battles  of  World  War  II.  Includ- 
ing MaJ.  Gen.  Roy  8.  Oelger,  In  command  at 
Guadalcanal. 

But  as  the  war  went  on.  the  evidence  began 
to  pile  up  Indicating  that  there  was  more 
than  a  grain  of  truth  In  the  motto.  To  cite 
all  the  examples  would  be  to  give  a  recap 
on  the  Sherrod  book,  but  a  couple  give  you 
the  idea: 

Lt.  Gilbert  Percy  has  fallen  from  a  height 
equal  to  the  Empire  State  Building  and  lived 
to  tell  about  it.  He  had  to  baU  out  at  2,000 
feet,  and  his  chute  trailed  but  did  not  open. 
Although  he  suffered  two  sprained  ankles 
and  a  fractured  pelvis,  he  swam  3  hours  be- 
fore rescue. 

Lt.  Lester  V.  Swenson  and  his  crew  sjjent 
74  days  Jap-dodging  from  island  to  island 
after  being  shot  down  near  New  Britain,  but 
his  most  heroic  moment  came  a  few  days 
later,  when,  having  been  flown  to  Washing- 
ton in  civilian  clothes,  he  was  picked  up  as 
a  draft  dodger.  After  relating  his  adven- 
tures he  managed  to  keep  his  temper  with  an 
FBI  agent,  who  told  him,  "Tell  it  to  the 
Marines." 

Through  It  all,  the  Marine  groups  grew 
In  size  and  capacity  and  despite  delays, 
doldrums,  and  interservice  warfare,  managed 


to  top  their  career  with  a  new — and  today 
highly  important — warfare:  air-ground  sup- 
port. 

First  tried  with  Inadequate  equipment.  It 
reached  a  state  of  notable  perfection  for  the 
time  In  the  invasion  of  the  Philippines,  and 
from  then  on  became  more  and  more  effec. 
tlve.  It  scored  at  Bougainville  before  its 
use  in  the  Philippines,  and  it  was  at  Its  then 
best  at  Okinawa. 

Today  It  Is  becoming  a  standard  weapon  for 
all  services,  and  the  Marines  have  perfected 
it  tx)  pln-polnt  precision. 

They  also  have  perfected  bombing  and 
napalm  fire  Jelly  attacks.  One  marine  sums 
It  up  with  "if  they  want  me  to  bomb  a 
factory,  my  first  question  would  be — what 
department?" 

Sherrod's  book  Is  well  Illustrated  and  ap- 
pendlxed  with  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  unit 
awards,  aces,  statistics,  and  unit  sketches. 

It  should  rank  permanently  as  the  basic 
documentary — and  the  most  lucid  account- 
ing— of  Marine  aviation  In  World  Wsu:  II. 

(Prom  Army-Navy  and  Air  Force  Journal  of 
May  31,  1952] 

Untted   Statzs   Marine   Corps   Aviation 

Coincident  with  the  celebration  last  week 
of  the  fortieth  year  of  Marine  aviation,  the 
Combat  Forces  Press  published  the  first  au- 
thentic, all-inclusive  history  of  the  Marine 
air  arm. 

Written  by  Mr.  Robert  Sherrod,  the  422- 
page  book.  History  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation 
In  World  War  n.  chronicles  not  only  the 
role  of  Marine  aviators  in  that  conflict,  but 
tells  of  the  origins  of  Marine  aviation,  of 
its  first  stumbling  steps.  Its  meager  opera- 
tions in  the  early  years.  Its  almost  thwarted 
efforts  in  World  War  I,  and  its  between-wara 
activities. 

The  first  two  chapters  of  the  book,  al- 
though they  take  up  only  33  pages,  contain 
some  of  the  most  interesting  material.  Here 
is  related  the  development  of  the  corps'  air 
support  of  ground  troops.  There  are  ac- 
counts of  the  first  organized  dive-bombing 
attacks.  One  meets  on  these  pages  and  In 
succeeding  chapters  many  young  officers  now 
servings  in  top  billets  of  the  air  arm. 

NO    UNIT    OVERLOOKED 

In  large  part,  the  book  Is  devoted  to  the 
war  years.  Marine  air  action  from  December 
7,  1941,  to  September  2,  1945,  has  been  care- 
fully researched,  not  only  from  offlclsl  United 
States  sources — Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force, 
as  well  as  Marine — but  from  Japanese  docu- 
ments and  Interrogations  as  well.  Seem- 
ingly, no  Individual  or  unit  which  contrib- 
uted in  even  the  slightest  way  to  the  Marine 
air  war  has  been  overlooked  by  lair.  Sherrod. 

Readers  not  connected  with  Marine  Avia- 
tion may  wish  that  some  of  the  really  excel- 
lent anecdotal  material  contained  in  the 
voluminous  footnotes  had  been  included  In 
tbe  story  proper.  Marine  aviators,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  glory  In  Mr.  Sherrod's  abil- 
ity to  weave  even  the  most  minute  details 
into  an  already  complex  narrative.  Those 
who  criticize  other  war  lx)oks  for  not  includ- 
ing enough  about  "my  outfit."  wlU  flnd^t- 
tle  to  condemn  In  this  author.  | 

PACniC   BATTLES  TOLD  ' 

Beginning  with  Wake  and  Midway,  each  ol 
the  Pacific  battles  as  they  affected  U  o-lne 
aviation  sure  related  with  dramatic  power 
and  Intensity.  The  reader  feels  the  help- 
lessnsss  of  Marine  aviators  who,  with  their 
outmoded  craft,  are  pitted  against  the 
then-superior  Zero  of  the  Japanese.  He  re- 
joices with  them  when  they  achieve  vlctorlea 
despite  this  handicap,  and  he  applauds  ex- 
citedly as  they  receive  better  and  better  air- 
craft and  equipment  with  which  to  do  their 
Job. 

One  of  the  most  surprising  aspects  of  the 
book  Is  the  discovery  that  Marine  air  sup- 
port  of   ground   troops   played   a  relatively 
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Twt^i  pftrt  tn  Marine  opentiona  during 
World  War  U.  In  th«  diapter  devoted  to 
BovigalnvUle.  Mr.  Sherrod  points  out:  "Ex- 
cept for  limited  employment  at  Pelellu  and 
Ivo.  XixU  was  aUo  the  last  time  Marine  avi- 
ation supported  ground  troops  until  the  final 
battle  or  tbe  war,  at  Oilnaws."  The  evolu- 
tion of  tbe  eloM-support  technique,  however, 
la  interestingly  portrayed  through  first-hand 
accounts  of  Its  use,  Including  both  Its  vir- 
tues iUid  Its  shortcomings. 

MAirr  vBorocaATBa 
Sixty-four  pages  of  photographs  are  con- 
tained  In   the   book,   as   well   as   numerous 
maps  and  charts,  and  doeens  of  excellent  line 
drawings  by  Col.  Donald  L.  Dickson.  USMC. 

(Prom  Naval  Aviation  News  of  May  1952) 

llAUKS  Aa  Hmtobt  Coic«.«t« — Woau)  Wab 

n  VOLUMB  Oct  Mat  32 

Pour  and  a  half  years  of  writing  and  re- 
search by  a  staff  of  Marines  and  civilians 
was  brought  to  an  end  on  May  22  when  the 
512-page  History  of  Marine  Corps  Aviation 
In  World  War  n  was  released. 

The  history  was  written  by  Robert  Sherrod, 
Time  magaaine  war  correspondent,  during 
his  spare  time  and  leaves  of  absence  between 
Time  assignments.  Doing  full-time  research 
and  writing  on  the  project  since  June  1947 
was  Capt,  Edna  Loftus  Smith.  USMR-W.  a 
member  of  the  Marine  history  board,  and  a 
staff  of  assistants. 

The  book  contains  two  chapters  on  early 
Marine  aviation,  which  on  May  22  wUl  cele- 
brate lU  fortieth  anniversary— the  day  In 
1912  when  Lt.  A.  A.  Cunningham  received 
orders  to  report  to  Annapolis  for  flight  train- 
ing, lu  final  pages  give  some  history  of 
Marine  aviation  in  early  days  of  the  Korean 
war.  Included  In  the  book  are  64  pages  of 
photographs  of  pilots  and  planes. 

Sherrod  landed  with  the  Marines  at  Tarawa 
and  was  at  Salpan,  Iwo  Jlma.  and  Okinawa. 
Captain'  Smith's  connection  with  Marine 
aviation  dates  back  to  1922  when  her  hus- 
band, now  Rear  Adm.  Clyde  W  Smith,  retired, 
graduated  from  Pensacola.  She  also  is  the 
author  of  two  chapters  In  the  Navy's  Air  War. 
She  was  called  back  to  active  duty  in  1947, 
ostensibly  for  a  year,  to  work  on  the  Marine 
history,  a  compilation  which  took  more  time 
than  waa  anticipated. 


Tk«  HUs  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHTTSXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 

the  following  article  by  Lester  Allen 
from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post,  June  29, 
1952: 

Hiss    Cas*    Is    Stu-i.   UsorNT — His    Bet«atai, 
Skives   as   Warning   That   Reds   Tht   To 

PXNXTKATK  KlY  PoSTS  ro«  SaBOTAGS 

(By  Lester  Allen} 
For  a  whole  generation  the  destructive 
work  of  a  comparative  handful  of  Indivld- 
tials  who  espouse  a  special  brand  of  liberal- 
ism has  been  diverting  the  main  stream  of 
democracy  from  its  historic  course,  but,  untU 
Alger  Hiss,  the  Juvenile  delinquent  of  the 
group,  put  the  "club  '  In  a  very  embarrassing 
position,  the  diversion  threatened  to  wa&h 
•way  the  levees. 


No  doubt  tlte  people  who  had  associated 
with  Hiss,  the  cultured  liberals  in  the  "club, ' 
who,  like  Hiss,  had  been  honored  lor  their 
brilliance  with  secretaryships  to  Justice 
Holmes  and  others,  with  high  policy-making 
posts  in  Government,  with  well-paid  sine- 
cures in  endowed  organisations,  felt  that  Hiss 
had  let  them  down  very  badly  by  liecomlng 
involved  with  that  low  Communist  fellow, 
Whlttaker   Chambers. 

The  exposure  of  Hiss,  however,  does  not 
seem  to  have  altered  their  thinking  We 
have  yet  to  hear  Hiss  denounced  for  what 
he  is — a  tralttir  to  his  country — by  such  dis- 
tinguished ptfople  as  Justice  Felix  Frank- 
furter and  Justice  Stanley  Reed  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  or  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson,  or  Adolf  A.  Berle. 
On  the  score  of  tlie  signlflcance  of  Hiss,  the 
Harvard  Law  School  graduate  and  traitor, 
there  Is  a  conspiracy  of  silence.  Why  Is  the 
grievous  error  not  confessed?  Why  Is  there 
not  Insistence  upon  repairing  the  broken 
levee  and  restoring  the  stream  to  Its  main 
bed?  One  csji  only  conclude  that  they  are 
still  contributing  to  the  force  of  a  Socialist 
revolution  within  their  own  country — a 
revolution  tl»at  can  only  bring  democracy 
to  an  end. 

BOOSTCB  HISS 
The  monstrousness  of  the  betrayal  of  this 
country  performed  by  Hiss  seenu  not  to  have 
penetrated  to  the  cultured  recesses  of  the 
minds  of  those  who  knew,  sponsored,  asso- 
ciated with  and  boosted  Hiss  on  his  way. 

Not  even  when  Whittaker  Chambers  lifted 
the  trap  door  of  his  little  private  hell  and 
detailed  the  writhing  of  a  soul  In  agony,  a 
soul  still  torn  and  groping  for  a  way  out 
of  the  heinous  mess  that  communism  made 
of  Chambers'  life,  has  there  been  any  recant- 
ing, any  apology  from  the  men  who  made 
Hiss'  treason  possible. 

SAME    DIBECnON 

Whlttaker  Chambers  says:  *Tlje  simple 
fact  Is  that  when  I  took  up  my  little  sling 
and  aimed  at  c<»nmunlsm  I  also  hit  some- 
thing else.  What  I  hit  was  the  forces  of 
that  great  Socialist  revolution,  which,  in  the 
name  of  liberalism,  spasmodically,  Incom- 
pletely, somewhat  formlessly,  but  always  In 
the  same  direction,  has  been  Inching  its  Ice- 
cap over  the  Nation  for  two  decades." 

You  can  go  along  with  that  except  Cham- 
bers' statement  that  his  target  was  deliber- 
ate. It  Is  more  accurate  to  say  that  when 
Attorney  William  Marbury,  counsel  for  Hiss 
In  the  libel  suit  against  Chambers,  insisted 
that  Chambers  produce  papers  or  corre- 
spondence or  documents  from  Hiss.  Marbury 
unwittingly  touched  off  a  time-bomb  that 
blasted  his  client  into  prison  and  exposed 
Hiss'  Intellectual  friend,  for  then  the  Gov- 
emzn0Ct  had  to  move  against  Hiss — there  was 
no  way  out. 

Chambers  understands  perfectly  what  the 
Implication*  are.  for  he  says,  "he  (Hiss) 
could  not  be  exposed  without  raising  the 
question  of  the  real  political  temjjer  and 
purposes  of  those  who  protected  and  ad- 
vanced him,  smd  with  whom  he  was  so 
closely  identified  that  they  could  not  teil 
his  breed  from  their  own." 

rALBi  rscAOi 

Today  there  Is  a  conspiracy  of  silence  about 
Hiss,  the  traitor.     It  la  one  of  the  symptoms 

of  the  deterioration  of  character  In  the  very 
individuals  who  should  present  a  solid  fight- 
ing front  against  communism  and  all  the 
ramifications  of  communism  lurking  behind 
the  false  facade  of  false  liberalism.  These 
people  who  protected  HLss.  who  used  their 
high  ofSces  in  an  attempt  to  save  blm  from 
the  consequences  of  his  treachery  to  the 
country,  are  those  who  strove  to  become  the 
Intellectual  ruling  class  in  America.  They 
are  the  people  who  demanded  and  sometimes 
commanded  the  respect  of  their  fellow  clti- 
aens.     When   one   of   their   club   was   proven 


to  be  a  traitor  they  did  even  better  thaa 
resuming  his  Innocence  while  he  was  on 
trial — they  carried  It  over  Into  the  present 
day. 

The  sinuous  twists  and  turns  of  the  law. 
which  placed  the  Hiss  acu  of  treason  out- 
side of  the  statute  of  limitations,  seem  ade- 
quate for  his  clan.  As  long  as  the  law  says 
that  Hiss  Is  guilty  only  of  perjury,  the  acts 
of  treason  are  forgiven  and  forgotten,  as- 
cribed to  the  radical  seal  of  youth,  to  a 
devUlsh  plot  by  Chambers,  or  to  witch 
hunting. 

KXPoBZD  BT  rLtnax 

Standing  mute  these  liberals  shriek  a 
warning  that  there  are  others  like  Hiss  still 
living  a  Janus-faced  existence  In  Govern- 
ment, In  Industry,  in  colleges,  in  courts. 
Hiss  was  exposed  by  a  fluke.  The  atomic  spy 
apparatus  in  the  United  States  was  exposed 
only  because  Dr.  Klaus  Fuchs,  British  atomic 
scientist,  had  a  moment  of  Irresolution  and 
faltered  out  a  story  of  espionage  so  that  he 
could  purge  his  own  conscience.  There  are 
svirely  plotters  made  of  sterner  consplratorlad 
stuff  working  here  and  now  for  the  Soviets — 
men  who  have  been  busy  for  20  years  with 
the  advancement  of  a  false  liberalism  who 
view  the  Hiss  debacle  only  as  a  temporary 
set-back. 

If  the  careers  of  the  whole  Ware  group,  of 
which  Hiss  was  once  a  part.  Is  studied.  It 
win  be  found  that  these  men.  Nathan  Witt. 
Lee  Pressman,  John  J.  Abt,  Charles  Kramer, 
Henry  H.  Collins.  Jr.,  Victor  Perlo  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  writing  and  enforcing  the 
laws,  and  also  secured  their  foothold  in  Gov- 
ernment Jobs  through  the  intervention  of 
leaders  of  the  new  liberalism.  It  must  be 
assumed  that  they  too,  like  Hiss,  provided 
the  Soviets  with  a  steady  stream  of  informa- 
tion about  o\ir  Government. 

it  brings  to  mind  the  definition  of  the 
mission  of  the  Soviet  state,  expounded  in 
the  quarterly  Issue  in  1947  of  the  official  So- 
viet Journal  Bolshevik,  which  declared.  "The 
Soviet  state  determines  the  behavior  and  ac- 
tivity of  Soviet  citizens  in  various  ways.  It 
educates  the  Soviet  people  In  a  spirit  of 
Communist  morality  by  the  system  it  intro- 
duces of  legal  norms  regulating  the  life  at 
the  population.  Imposing  Interdictions,  es- 
tablishing encouragemenu,  warnings  of 
punishment  for  the  violation  of  these 
norms." 

gnCILAX   DOCTXIN* 

"The  Soviet  state  stands  guard  over  these 
legal  norms  «ith  all  its  powers.  The  con- 
duct and  activity  of  the  Soviet  people  Is  also 
determined  by  the  force  of  public  opinion 
which  Is  created  by  the  activity  of  numerous 
public  organizations.  In  creating  public 
opinion  the  decisive  role  is  played  by  the 
party  and  the  Soviet  state,  which  through 
various  media,  first  of  all  through  Ideologi- 
cal work,  formulates  public  opinion  and  edu- 
cates the  workers  in  a  spirit  of  Socialist 
awarenees." 

It  would  seem  that  these  silent  friends 
and  aseociales  of  Alger  Hiss,  who  lose  no 
opportunity  to  berate  Chambers,  have  bor- 
rowed from  tills  system  of  Communist 
morality.  It  Is  perfectly  all  right  to  beuay 
your  country  and  lie  about  It  if  you  are 
careful  not  to  have  it  exposed  until  after  the 
statute  of  limitations  provides  protection. 

It  Is  perfectly  all  right  to  have  Alger  Hiss 
raised  to  the  General  Secretariat  of  the 
United  Nations  first  and  formative  session 
even  as  evidence  of  his  treason  was  hidden 
in  a  dumbwaiter  shaft  in  Brooklyn.  Dont 
turn  your  back  on  Hiss,  they  say.  At  worst 
It  is  a  folly  of  his  youth.  His  only  fault  was 
In  getting  caught. 

It  doesn't  matter  much  now  whether 
Whittaker  Chambers  is  or  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist, whether  nis  renunciation  la  or  is  not 
sincere.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  Ameri- 
cans as  individuals  admire  or  deplore  him. 
He  played  his  role  and  Is  fumbling  his  way 
through  his  penance. 
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OPINION     WAaPKD 

It  does  matter,  however,  that  public  opin- 
ion has  been  to  warped  by  the  silence  and 
tacit  dlsappro'al  of  the  Just  verdict  of  the 
court  which  Hiss'  friends  have  been  at  such 
pains  to  displsy  that  you  can  find  thousands 
of  people  who  declare  that  such  a  pleasant, 
open-faced,  ciltured,  and  brUliant  yoting 
man  as  Hiss  ould  not  betray  his  country. 

There  are  tl  otisands  of  others  who  believe 
that  because  tbe  acts  of  treachery  took  place 
in  peacetime,  they  are  only  of  minor  conse- 
quence. Thete  people  will  get  a  rude  sur- 
prise upon  lesmlng  that  In  the  Soviet  state, 
under  a  decreo  of  June  1947,  the  penalty  for 
divulging  stale  secreU  or  for  losing  docu- 
ments contatilng  state  secrets  Is  8  to  12 
years  in  prison. 

These  state  tecrets  Include  statistics  on  in- 
dustry, atrrlc  Jlture,  transport,  and  com- 
munication. Flgtires  on  monetary  reserves, 
current  balarce  of  payments  and  financial 
operations  of  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  are  also  In- 
eluded  as  stale  secrets.  The  location  meth- 
ods Of  transpdftlng  and  storing  gold  reserves, 
foreign  curre  icy  and  banknotes  and  plans 
and  statistics  on  Soviet  Imports  and  exports 
all  fall  In  the  state  secret  category. 

That's  the  Soviet  law.  Hiss,  however,  was 
■tealing  diplomatic  secrets  and  sending  them 
along  to  the  Soviet  ststs.  Por  that  the 
Soviets  decret)  death  without  even  a  fomuJ 
trUl. 

Not  until  the  Hiss  case  came  along  was  It 
made  so  plain  that  the  energetic  bratn- 
trusters.  who  had  clambered  so  successfully 
Into  the  higher  echelons  of  our  Government 
had,  at  least  in  their  thinking,  come  peril- 
ously close  t3  stratifying  American  society 
In  four  classes  comparable  to  the  stratifica- 
tion In  the  Sjvtet  Union. 

Hiss  and  o'  hers  of  his  generation  in  Gov- 
ernment regiirded  themselves  at  the  upper 
strata,  the  hitelllgentsla  composed  of  high 
Government  offldals,  economists,  writers. 
diplomatists,  engineers,  and  scientists.  Their 
thlnlcing  wai  along  the  lines  of  the  rulers 
pondering  wl  at  to  do  about  the  ruled,  which 
Included  the  lower  levels  of  society,  urban, 
and  rural  sniall  holders  and  workers,  busi- 
nessmen, ami  bankers.  Happily  they  were 
disabused  of  their  Ideas  by  the  recovery  uf 
the  economy  by  the  outcry  of  the  American 
people  against  the  swarmtnf^  bureaucracy, 
and  by  the  Congress  which  had  been  all  but 
robbed  of  Its  powers. 

.rC7ST  TBX  BSOINNINO 

The  Hiss  Cfse  was  not  the  end  of  the  search 
tar  Commur.lsts  In  Government,  as  many 
people  seem  to  believe,  "out  only  the  begin- 
ning. 

The  totality  of  the  struggle  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  United  States,  the  despera- 
tion with  which  the  BovleU  strive  to  pene- 
trate into  key  posts  in  nations  which  are 
marked  for  sabotage  should  be  warning 
•nouch  that  the  hidden  menace  is  much 
more  extensive  than  the  Hiss  case  indicates. 

A  West  Berliner  remarked  to  me  th&t  the 
American  people  are  unfortunate  in  being 
unable  to  see  the  Soviet  system  at  work,  and 
demonstrated  in  the  space  of  a  very  few 
minutes  what  he  meant.  The  Kurfursten- 
damm — the  main  thoroughfare  of  West  Ber- 
lin—was ablaze  with  light.  Kastward  where 
the  Soviet  sector  lay  all  was  gloom.  "Look 
how  this  crowd  is  clothed,"  he  urged.  The 
people  were  comfortably,  neatly  dressed,  weU 
Shod,  care- free  A  few  policemen  strolled 
through  the  crowd,  self-conscious  ss  all  West 
German  policemen  seem  to  be. 

HO    tJttTOHTEa 

We  took  the  U-bahn  from  Uhiandstrasse 
to  Alexanderplatz,  emerging  from  the  under- 
ground In  the  Soviet  sector.  Ho  lights  there, 
no  laughter.  People  uniformly  siiabby  and 
m  shod.  The  p«asersby  were  tense,  wary, 
and  silent.  Black  clad,  Jack-booted  people's 
police,  looking  like  the  88  men  of  the  Nail 
regime,  marchcxi  to  and  fro  In  squada.  Under 
XCVIII— App. 20S 


•  weak  gasoline  flare,  a  score  of  bedraggled 
women  tugged  st  bomb  rubble,  guarded  by 
police. 

"You  see,"  said  the  West  Berliner,  -we  can 
watch  a  living  example  of  the  Soviet  state 
for  the  price  of  a  subway  fare.  It  Is  exposed 
as  a  fraud.  In  America  It  Is  all  too  far  away. 
Tou  do  not  understand  treason — and  the 
degrees  of  treason.  There  is  the  treason  of 
ambition,  of  hunger,  of  hopelessness,  and  of 
greed.  You  cannot  recognize  them.  We  deal 
with  all  kinds  every  hour  of  every  day — 
and  the  fight  Is  mercUeas." 

He  seems  to  have  a  point  there.  There  Is 
a  strain  of  softness  in  our  dealings  with 
Communists.  There  Is  no  mercUessness 
about  otir  prosecution  of  the  struggle,  no 
urgency  aroused  by  the  danger.  Indeed, 
scHne  of  our  beet  people  Ignore  the  danger. 

At  the  moment  the  Hiss  case  seems  to  re> 
cede  Into  the  past — an  unpleasant  and  em- 
barrassing chapter  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
mocracy's loose  regard  for  security.  But  It  is 
alive  and  urgent  still.  It  U  an  election  year. 
The  Oommunists  are  deep  undergrotmd, 
having  dropped  off  the  host  carcass  of  the 
Wallace  party  to  dig  into  more  substantial 
living  tissue. 

Now  is  the  time  that  the  undiscovered 
Hisses  can  get  in  their  licks  while  the  people 
are  distracted  from  the  main  Issue  by  a  Presi- 
dential election.  The  Communists  arent 
choosy  about  political  labels.  They  would 
Just  as  soon  suck  the  blood  of  Republicans 
as  Democrats. 

Don't  forget  Hiss.  Dont  forget  what  he 
was — who  helped  him  get  where  he  was,  and 
what  he  did.  If  we  forgive  and  forget  Hiss. 
we  will  deserve  to  loee  in  the  contest  with 
the  Soviets. 


Iowa  Newspaper  Protests  British  Snipinf 
in  Rear 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei^iay.  July  1.  1952 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bones 
of  our  Revolutionary  War  dead  are  prob- 
ably rattling  in  their  graves  at  the  mere 
idea  ol  this  Nation  asking  Britain's  per- 
mission about  anything,  particularly  In 
connection  with  the  Korean  war  where 
British  and  other  United  Nations  heip  in 
the  line  has  been  practically  nonexistent. 

As  the  appended  editorial  from  tbe 
Waterloo  (Iowa)  Dally  Courier  says: 

If  they  (the  British]  want  an  equal  voice 
with  the  United  States  in  determining  tac- 
tics, let  them  furnish  equal  forces. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Object  to  Yalo  Raid 

Clement  Attlee.  British  Labor  Party  leader, 
rose  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  other  day 
to  protest  because,  he  said.  Britain  had  been 
deliberately  kept  In  the  dark  on  plans  for 
l)omblng  Yalu  River  power  plants  in  Korea. 

He  said  the  bombing  lessened  chances  for 
an  armistice  and  Increased  chances  for 
spreading  the  war. 

That  ie  astonishing  reasoning.  After  a 
full  year  of  fruitless  negotiating  about  an 
armistice,  it  Is  ridiculous  to  charge  that  a 
bombing  will  lessen  chances  for  obtatnlng 
tt.  Tbe  only  tiope  tor  an  arwiletire  Is  a 
Communist  conclusion  that  they  are  Ukdy 
to  be  defeated.  Tbe  more  vigvoos  the  mili- 
tary acUvlUes  at  the  Alltas.  tbsratora.  tb» 
more  likely  an  armistice  will  be    ' 


And  it  ts  a  peculiar  argument  that  bomb- 
ing of  North  Korean  power  plants  may  cause 
a  spread  of  the  war.  It  would  be  equally 
soxuid  to  argue  that  an  offensive  which 
pushed  back  the  Communist  lines  10  miles 
would  eauae  a  aqpread  of  the  war.  Are  we 
to  conclude  that  we  are  In  a  conflict  in  which 
we  dare  not  hurt  the  enemy  for  fear  he  will 
get  mad  at  us? 

Attlee,  of  course,  represents  the  minor- 
ity party  seeking  means  of  discrediting 
ChurchUl's  Conservatives.  But  Anthony 
Bden,  Churchill's  Foreign  Secretary,  made  no 
forthright  defense  of  the  United  States,  say- 
ing that  he  regretted  that  Britain  had  not 
been  consulted.  While  the  Yalu  Iximbings 
represented  a  change  In  tactics,  they  were 
not  in  violation  of  strategy  which  had  been 
approved  by  the  other  United  Nations. 

If  the  British  can  propose  any  way  to 
end  the  war  suocessfully.  let  them  corns 
forward  with  It.  If  they  want  an  equal 
voice  with  the  United  States  In  determin-' 
Ing  tactics,  let  them  furnish  equal  forces. 
It  Is  primarily  American  blood  which  Is 
being  lost  In  Korea.  Ths  American  public 
may  be  excused  if  It  does  not  take  with 
good  gracM  this  sniping  from  the  rear. 


Injustice  in  Justice 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  notMUL 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  HERLONO.     Mr.  Speaker,  under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RcooRD.  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  an  editorial  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  17,  1952,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  resignations  of  three  As- 
sistant Attorneys  General,  among  whom 
is  my  good  and  able  friend,  William 
Amory  Underbill: 

INJUSTICK  IN  JtJSnCS 

The  "resignations"  of  three  top  Justice  De- 
partment officials  announced  by  Attorney 
General  lfcaraner7  smack  of  a  deal  with 
Senator  IfcCAaaAM.  In  view  of  the  promises 
of  tbe  long-deferred  cleanup.  Mr.  McGran- 
ery's  statement  made  it  appear  as  if  the  three 
were  Ln  soom  way  connected  with  the  charges 
of  corruption.  Actually,  there  Is  consider- 
able reason  to  believe  that  they  were  tired 
because  they  had  refused  to  grant  favors  tn 
cases  In  wlUch  Members  of  Congrees.  pertlc- 
ularly  Senator  MoCAxaAW,  were  Interested. 

Especially  in  the  ouster  of  H.  Graham  Mor- 
Ison.  Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge 
of  the  Antltr\ist  Division.  U»e  facu  support 
this  interpretaUon.  Senator  McCAasAM,  as 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  is 
know  to  have  brotight  heavy  pressure  on  ths 
Antitrust  Division  to  postpone  an  antitrust 
suit  against  the  Radio  Corp.  of  Axnei- 
Ica.  At  one  time  be  Is  reported  to  have 
threatened  to  withhold  Justice  Department 
appropriations  unless  this  was  done  Mr. 
Morison  resisted  the  pressure,  though  it  now 
appears  that  he  lost  his  fight.  It  also  hap- 
pens thst  Mr.  Morison  was  head  of  the 
Claims  Division  st  the  time  of  much  of  the 
Utlgation  over  the  Dollar  Steamship  case,  in 
which  Senator  McCakxak  took  an  interest. 
This  case  was  settled  a  few  days  ago. 

There  Is  a  ^rnt\»r  atcry  In  the  case  cf  B„ir- 
old  L  Baynton.  Assistant  Attorney  Gec-eral  In 
charge  of  the  OOkce  at  AUea  Property.  Sen- 
ator M^"^^— "»  reported^  laterrczaed  to  c&- 
taln  a  settlement  for  trcs«  Alters  ta  t-rr.nttc- 
tkm  with  seme  tl2JJXiJXQ  ts.  aliei  prtptri^ 
taken  over  dom  bcr  taitlsw.  a  Onmisij  ^ast'o** 
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trlallst.  Mr.  Baynton  refxised  to  yield,  and 
the  Department  of  Jiistlce  won  Ita  suit  In  a 
Los  Angelea  court. 

Pressure  on  Mr.  Baynton  also  was  brought 
by  Senator  Wilbt.  One  case  In  which  Mr. 
Baynton  refused  to  compromise  Involved  the 
Wisconsin  Senator's  brother-in-law  as  an  at- 
torney for  the  plaintiff  In  the  Halbach  case 
Senator  Wilet  went  to  the  extreme  of  at- 
taching a  rider  to  the  resolution  ending  the 
state  of  war  with  Oermany  In  order  to  reopen 
a  suit  against  the  Allen  Property  Custodian. 
Shortly  after  this  rider  was  beaten.  Senator 
WiLiT  Introduced  his  resolution  to  Investi- 
gate the  OlDce  of  Allen  Property. 

Circumstances  are  more  obscure  In  the  fir- 
ing of  the  third  official.  William  A.  Dnderhlll. 
Assistant  Attorney  General  In  charge  of  the 
Lands  Division.  Mr.  Underbill  has  a  repu- 
tation for  integrity,  however,  and  the  pres- 
sures brought  In  the  cases  of  the  other  two 
men  Invite  the  siosplclon  that  Mr.  Underbill 
also  may  have  been  victimized. 

This  newspaper  holds  no  brief  for  all  the 
actions  of  the  three  officials  In  question.  In 
particular  It  has  had  occasion  to  criticize  the 
handling  of  alien-property  matters  since  the 
war.  and  It  believes  that  an  objective  Investi- 
gation might  do  some  good.  But  It  has  no 
sjrmpathy  with  the  oxister  of  conscientious 
public  servants  for  what  appear  to  be  purely 
political  reasons. 

Senator  McCarran  originally  opposed  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  McOranery  as  the  new 
Attorney  General.  Then,  Inexplicably.  In  the 
middle  of  the  hearings  the  Nevada  Senator 
changed  his  mind  and  even  coached  Mr.  Mc- 
Oranery on  what  to  say.  Can  there  be  any 
connection  between  this  turn-about  and  the 
firings  that  have  Just  taken  place? 


Tragedy  of  Tluree  New  Barnt  Offerinft 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  S.  HERLONG,  JR. 

or  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

(  Tuesday.  July  1,  19 52 

Mr.  HERLONQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
herewith  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  June  16, 1952.  with  refer- 
ence to  the  resignations  of  three  Assist- 
ant Attorneys  General,  among  whom  is 
my  good  and  able  friend,  William  Amory 
Underhill: 

Tragedy  or  Thhex  New  Burnt  OrrnuNos — 
Trio  or  Jusncx  Department  Resignations 
Only  Another  Step  in  Attempts  To  Estab- 
lish A  Scapegoat  roR  Corruption 

(By  Doris  Fleeson) 

A  tragedy  of  Government  Is  being  unfolded 
In  the  resignations  of  three  top  officials  In  th3 
Justice  Department. 

The  resignations  are  only  another  step  In 
the  continuing  process  of  making  the  de- 
partment the  scapegoat  for  the  corruption 
Issue  raised  against  the  Truman  admlnlstra- 
Uon. 

They  were  not  voluntary.  They  represent 
Instead,  an  effort  by  President  Truman's  new 
Attorney  General.  James  P.  McGranery.  to 
make  It  appear  that  he  Is  cleaning  house. 

The  trio  now  follow  out  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  chief  who  appointed  them,  former 
Attorney  General  Howard  McOrath.  It  re- 
mains to  be  seen  'vhether.  like  him,  they  will 
keep  silent,  trying  to  maintain  the  fiction  of 
no  hard  feelings.  If  they  feel  that  the  odds 
against  them  are  too  great  at  this  time,  they 
can  hardly  be  blamed. 

Their  going  will,  of  course,  contribute  to 
the  demorallzaUon  of  the  Department.  That 


demoralization,  however.  Is  largely  the  work 
of  two  Implacable  men.  President  Truman, 
who  created  It.  and  Senator  Pat  McCarran, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  and  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  who  has  been 
exploiting  It  to  Impose  his  will  on  the  De- 
partment. 

Meanwhile,  certain  facts  stand  out  like 
atomic  mushrooms. 

No  charges  of  any  kind  have  been  made 
against  two  of  the  departing  Justice  offl- 
cUls  or  their  divisions — Graham  Morlson  of 
Antitrust,  and  William  Underbill  of  Lands. 

Senator  Wn-XT,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin, 
has  carried  on  a  one-man  crusade  against 
Harold  I.  Baynton  of  Allen  Property,  and 
Chairman  McCarran  has  obliged  with  an 
Allen  Property  Investigation.  That  this  Is 
an  election  year  and  Senator  Wilxt  a  Re- 
publican, lends  a  slight  political  flavor  to  It 
all,  but  as  an  antladmlnlstratlon  Democrat, 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  not  be 
troubled  about  that. 

Curiously.  Mr.  Baynton  was  Senator  Mc- 
Carran's  choice  for  his  Job.  What  they  fell 
out  about  Is  not  on  the  record. 

Fall  out  they  did.  and  the  new  Attorney 
General,  whose  nomination  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Senator  McCarran,  has  now  ac- 
cepted Mr.  Baynton's  resignation.  That  Sen- 
ators will  pry  Into  It  seems  Improbable; 
Senators  dont  trespass  against  Senator  Mc- 
Carran. chairman  of  Judiciary,  powerfully 
located  on  Appropriations,  and  a  man  with 
a  whim  of  Iron. 

The  situation  In  fact  suits  most  poUtlcos 
very  well,  except,  of  course,  the  three  new 
burnt  offerings.  The  administration  can  cry 
housecleanlng:  Republicans  can  retort  It  la 
an  op)€n  confession  of  past  error.  The  Presi- 
dent can  say  he  must  stand  by  hla  Attorney 
General;  Senator  McCarran  finds  an  Increas- 
ingly subdued  department  more  amenable 
to  his  Ideas  of  how  they  ought  to  run  their 
show. 

Any  mention  of  simple  justice  under  these 
conditions  Is  perhaps  Impossibly  Idealistic, 
but  even  a  practical  man  would  admit  that 
the  Department  Is  not  likely  at  this  point 
to  attract  any  Cardozos  to  serve  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

It  Is  still  a  fact  that  nobody  in  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  been  Indicted,  nobody 
has  testified  before  a  grand  Jury,  nobody  has 
been  convicted  of  anything.  There  are  two 
departments — Treasury  and  Agriculture-^ 
afflicted  with  Ills  of  that  kind,  but  they  are 
headed  by  President  Truman's  close  friends, 
John  Snyder  and  Charles  Brannan.  It  Is  a 
little  hard  for  an  outsider  to  detect  any  other 
difference  between  Justice  on  one  side  and 
Treasury  and  Agriculture  on  the  other  which 
might  affect  the  Truman  Judgment. 


Hoating  ror  Seasonal  Farm  Labor  in  the 
Moset  Lake  Area  of  the  Columbia 
Basin,  Wasb. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ' 
or 

HON.  HAL  HOLMES 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  HOLMES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  a  letter  from  Otis  C.  Moyer, 
president  of  the  Moses  Lake  Growers' 
Association,  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture concerning  the  problem  of  the 
Moses  Lake  Growers'  Association  in  pro- 
viding housing  for  seasonal  farm  labor 
In  the  Moses  Lake  area  of  the  Columbia 
Basin.  State  of  Washington : 


JuNx  M.  1953 
The  Honorable  Charlxs  F.  B«aknoh, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,   D.    C. 

DxA«  Sa:  When  Mr.  McCormlck  recently 
visited  the  Columbia  Basin  area  and  Moses 
Lake,  we  discussed  with  him  the  problem  we 
have  In  housing  our  farm  labor.  The  Moses 
Lake  area  has  a  permanent  labor  camp  |  such 
as  It  Is)  with  10  acres  of  land,  but  we  need 
permanent  housing  of  both  family  and 
single-unit  type  In  order  to  attract  sufficient 
labor  to  meet  our  needs. 

Moses  Lake  has  been  caught  In  the  Influx 
of  new  settlers,  who  require  a  great  number 
of  farm  workers.  This  year  we  Imported  134 
Mexican  nationals  for  our  beet  crop  and  wUl 
probably  need  approximately  the  same  num- 
ber for  harvesting  potatoes  and  onions. 
These  nationals  were  housed  in  temporary 
housing.  The  growers'  association  has  a 
number  of  tents,  which  we  used  on  the  as- 
sociation property.  Also,  there  Is  some 
housing  on  the  farms  where  we  housed  part 
of  the  nationals.  This  housing  barely  meets 
requirements. 

Next  year,  In  1953.  our  beet  acreage  In  this 
area  wUl  be  doubled  to  approximately  7.000 
acres.  Other  row  crops  will  be  Increased  ac- 
cordingly and  will  continue  to  Increase  for 
some  years  to  come. 

The  problem  of  the  Moees  Lake  Growers' 
Association,  which  Is  In  the  heart  of  the 
Columbia  Basin  and  Is  the  only  organized 
farm  labor  group  In  the  basin.  Is  the  financ- 
ing of  the  building  of  such  permanent  hous- 
ing. Older  areas,  such  as  Taklma  and  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
have  permanent  housing  which  was  origin- 
ally buUt  by  the  Government  and  turned 
over  to  the  growers'  organizations  and 
chambers  of  commerce  In  those  areas  at 
nominal  prices.  Since  this  Is  a  new  area, 
we  have  no  such  bousing  which  would  be 
suitable.  We  are.  therefore,  asking  you  and 
your  Department  for  help  In  obtaining  such 
bousing. 

Your  help  In  relieving  this  problem  wUl  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

Yours   very  truly, 
Moses  Lake  Growers'  Associatiow. 
Ona  C  MoTER,  President, 


Economic  Problems  of  tbe  Free  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  Mr.  George  A  Sloan,  chairman  of 
the  United  States  Council  of  the  Interna- 
tional Chamber  of  Commerce,  delivered 
a  very  interesting  address  entitled 
"Economic  Problems  of  the  Free  World," 
over  a  coast-to-coast  Columola  Broad- 
casting System  network.  Mr.  Sloan  com- 
mented on  his  latest  visit  to  Europe.  He 
presented  a  realistic  appraisal  of 
Europe's  economic  problems  and  com- 
mented in  particul::r  on  recommenda- 
tions which  were  made  at  the  latest  ses- 
sion of  the  international  chamber  as 
attended  by  200  business  leaders  of  25  dif- 
ferent nations. 

This  type  of  meeting,  which  was  held 
In  Paris,  holds  great  promise.  I  believe, 
for  revitalizing  the  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem in  the  Old  World— a  system  which 
has  increasingly  felt  the  impact  of  social- 
istic exjjerimentation. 
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I  send  Mr.  Sloan's  address  to  the  desk 
now.  I  believe  that  It  will  be  exceedingly 
stimulating,  and  while  one  might  not 
Rcree  with  all  of  It.  I  believe  that  it  rep- 
resents the  voice  of  American  business 
and  foreign  business  speaking  soundly 
and  Intelligently  to  governments  and 
peoples  alike. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Mr.  Sloan's  address  be  printed  In  the 
Appendix  to  the  Concrkssional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Good  evening,  from  this  latest  visit  to 
Europe — my  third  such  trip  alnce  last  June — 
I  have  returned  with  the  feeling  that  West- 
ern Europe  today  represents  an  encouraging 
picture  for  the  future.  Current  local  ten- 
sions, such  as  those  In  Germany  and  In  Italy, 
do  not  change  the  fundamental  Improve- 
ments that  have  taken  place. 

In  making  this  report -analysis  I  am  basing 
my  observations  on  discussions  with  diplo- 
matic and  military  officials  and  with  business 
executives  who  attended  the  board  of  direc- 
tors' meetings  of  the  International  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Paris. 

Defense  burdens  notwithstanding,  sub- 
stantial progress  has  been  made  by  most 
European  countries  in  the  Improvement  and 
stabtllratlon  of  economic  life.  Inflation  la 
under  better  control,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Greece  and  Austria.  Non-Soviet 
Europe  has  benefited  economically,  politi- 
cally, socially,  and  militarily  from  the  Im- 
pact of  Its  participation  In  mutual  security. 
With  the  continued  development  of  military 
strength  the  likelihood  of  attack  on  the  part 
of  would-be  aggressors  Is  greatly  lessened. 
A  large  share  of  the  credit  goes  to  General 
Elaenhower.  His  Influence  on  the  morale  of 
the  people  has  been  profound  Under  hli 
leademhlp  there  Is  today  a  greater  feeling  of 
unity  and  more  of  a  determination  to  work 
together  in  solving  economic  and  defense 
problems.  With  the  ground  work  he  has  laid. 
Western  Europe  should  plsy  a  major  role  In 
securing  a  peaceful  future  for  the  free 
nations. 

The  economic  programs  currently  under- 
taken by  Prime  Minister  Winston  Churchill 
tn  Britain  and  Premier  Antolne  Plnay  In 
Prance  are  constructive  mores  In  the  right 
direction.  Indeed,  the  Plnay  economic  re- 
forms are  the  moet  significant  and  promising 
steps  In  postwar  France 

Equally  I  was  Impressed  by  the  new  eco- 
nomic policy  of  the  United  States  In  Europe. 
Until  recently  there  wa«  too  much  emphasis 
by  American  officials  abroad  on  the  practice 
of  Inviting  countries  to  take  the  American 
taxpayere*  money.  This  was  done  In  the  mls- 
UUcen  belief  that  It  was  the  only  way  to  per- 
suade these  nations  to  accept  economic  aid 
and  to  keep  them  from  going  communistic. 

You  will  be  gratified  to  learn — as  I  was— 
that  most  of  the  Western  European  coun- 
tries prefer  to  rely  less  and  leas  on  American 
aid  and  grants.  Europeans  would  rather 
earn  their  way  by  selling  more  products  for 
dollars  In  tbe  American  market. 

The  aMUtance  extended  by  tbe  United 
Sutes  under  the  Marshall  plan  was  of  tre- 
mendoiis  help  In  getting  European  coun- 
tries back  on  their  feet.  Today,  the  patient 
has  recovered  stifflclently  to  discard  hla 
crutcLea.  However,  continued  economic  aid 
without  defense  significance  wUl  postpone 
the  day  of  reckoning  when  the  patient  must 
walk  on  his  own  feet.  While  primary  atten- 
tion has  been  placed  by  our  own  representa- 
tive on  the  task  of  Increasing  production  In 
Europe,  there  was  not  the  same  Interest  In 
the  attainment  of  monetary  stabUlty. 
France  and  Ore^t  Britain  are  paying  dearly 
for  this  lack  of  foresight. 

The  question  Is  often  asked  here  at  home 
why  Europe  has  not  been  able  to  finance  it- 
•etf  In  economic  recovery  and  In  rearma- 


ment. Dont  forget  that  two  world  wara 
have  greatly  ImpoverlBhed  their  peoples. 
Subsequently  the  Korean  war.  tbe  war  In 
Indochina,  the  Internal  trouble  In  Malaya 
and  the  disturbed  conditions  In  raw  mate- 
rial morkeu  have  aggravated  the  Interna- 
tional economic  picture.  But  there  are  man- 
made  obstacles  which  should  be  removed 
within  these  countries  themselves. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  coal  crisis 
contlnuea  to  be  serlotu.  Britain,  once  a 
coal -exporting  country.  Is  still  importing 
some  ooal.  A  bold  experiment  to  revitalize 
the  British  ooal  Industry  with  Immigrant 
Italian  miners  has  resulted  In  failure  be- 
cause of  a  reluctance  by  BrltUh  miners  to 
accept  their  Italian  colleagues  on  an  equal 
basis.  The  Italian  miners  are  currently  re- 
turning to  their  homeland.  This  problem 
can  only  be  solved  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Western  Germany,  economic  life  Is 
handicapped  by  the  insistance  of  lalxtr  un- 
ions for  additional  representation  on  cor- 
porate boards  of  directors.  This  again  Is  a 
local  problem  which  can  only  be  solved  on 
the  ground. 

In  Prance,  even  under  the  Plnay  govern- 
ment, the  practice  of  the  welfare  state  Is  still 
carried  to  extremes,  as  for  example  by  gov- 
ernment paymenU  of  regular  monthly  bo- 
nuses for  chUdren  to  even  the  weU-to-do 
families  of  Prance. 

These  are  major  stumbling  blocks  to  an 
economically  healthy  Europe  which  cannot 
be  removed  by  American  dollars. 

Prom  my  discussions  with  leading  busi- 
nessmen from  other  countries.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  have  a  simple  formula  to  get 
even  more  for  American  dollars  which  we 
must  spend  In  strengthening  European  de- 
fense This  Is  the  placing  with  European 
industry  of  defense  orders  for  their  use  in 
rearmament.  This  program  technically  la 
known  as  "off-shore  production." 

The  placing  by  the  United  States  of  de- 
fense orders  in  Europe  would  achieve  sub- 
stantial savings  in  production  and  shipping. 
We  could  then  efllect  reductions  In  over-all 
mUltary  aid  expenditures  and  still  obtain  the 
same  amount  of  weapons  and  manpower. 

By  placing  fewer  defense  orders  here  and 
more  abroad,  a  lessening  of  world-wide  infla- 
tionary pressure  can  be  realized.  The  dol- 
lar gap  can  be  reduced  by  placing  dollars 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Europeans  for  ultimate 
payment  of  goods  obtained  In  the  United 
States.  Off-shore  purchasing  has  an  equally 
strong  morale  effect  on  Europe  by  utilizing 
unemployed  manpower.  Currently  red  tape 
Is  delaying  the  placement  of  more  defense 
production  contracts  In  European  factories. 

This  latest  session  of  the  international 
chamber  brought  about  300  business  leaders 
from  25  countries  to  Paris.  For  6  days  these 
executlvee  studied  economic  problems  con- 
fronting the  free  world.  The  results  are 
contained  In  specific  recommendations  to 
governments,  business,  labor  and  the  public 
at  large  the  world  over. 

We  dealt  with  three  major  areas — the  eco- 
nomic diiBcultles  with  emphasis  on  infla- 
tionary and  deflationary  danger,  the  develop- 
ment of  underdeveloped  regions  and  the  cur- 
rent Increase  In  trade  barriers. 

To  control  the  economic  crises  we  recom- 
mend that  tbe  first  step  was  the  balancing 
of  government  budgets  at  a  level  consistent 
with  economic  resources.  We  felt  this  could 
be  done  primarily  by  tbe  elimination  of  sub- 
sidies and  of  the  administrative  apparatus 
now  operating  direct  government  controls. 

We  recommended  that  a  better  application 
of  manpower  would  result  from  Increases  in 
productivity.  Management  was  asked  to 
pledge  Itself  to  an  increase  In  output  and  to 
greater  elBclency  In  already  available  man- 
power and  reeouroee  through  improved 
methods  of  manufacture  and  distribution. 

We  also  felt  that  tbe  systems  of  taxation  la 
Kurope  are  In  tirgent  need  of  overhauling. 
excessively  high  rates  are  rednclng  Inccntlvea 
and  curtailing  production.     Tax  ooUeetian 


must    be   Improved    In   theae   ocuntrles   to 
assure  fair  payment  of  taxes. 

Tbe  bualneas  leaders  from  36  countries 
without  exception  felt  that  a  free  exchange- 
ability of  currencies  is  not  a  distant  goal  hut 
an  early  practical  objective. 

Stabilisation  loans  under  the  mutual 
security  program  were  proposed  as  a  major 
factor  to  convertibility.  Secondly,  creditor 
nations  such  as  the  United  States  were  asked 
to  reduce  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers  to 
allow  imported  goods  to  compete  in  their 
home  markeu.  Thirdly,  the  public  must 
realize  that  govemment-to-govemment 
transactions  can  never  replace  the  vital  role 
of  private  capital  in  a  healthy  economy. 

We  Americans  emphasised  In  Paris  that  a 
private  point  4  program  can  do  more  to  raise 
living  standards  than  governmental  eCTorts. 
American  Industry  has  billions  of  dollars  in- 
vested abroad  and  can  be  expected,  under 
favorable  local  conditions,  to  Invest  addi- 
tional billions.  This  trend  is  In  danger  of 
being  reversed.  If  economic  nationalism  and 
arbitrary  discrimination  against  foreign  in- 
vestor* are  permitted  to  spread. 

The  ICC  expressed  Its  strong  belief  In 
Paris  that  governments  of  capital  exporting 
countries,  such  as  the  United  States,  must 
mak«  clear  that  the  essential  source  of 
financing  International  economic  develop- 
ment Is  private  capital.  Technical  assist- 
ance programs.  Including  those  undertaken 
by  the  United  Nations,  In  the  fields  of  health. 
education,  transportation,  and  agriculture 
must  be  regarded  as  additions  and  not  as 
substitutes  to  private  Investments. 

The  businessmen  from  other  lands  warned 
the  delegates  from  the  United  States  that 
unless  American  trade  barriers  are  lowered 
the  European  countries  will  be  forced  to 
trade  with  the  Soviets  and  their  satellites,  a 
As  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Council, 
I  expressed  the  following  point  of  view: 

TTie  recent  Moscow  Economic  Conference 
produced  a  number  of  offers  for  barter  deals. 
Even  If  these  deals  could  be  concluded  in 
good  faith  they  cannot  solve  today's  problems 
of  International  trade.  The  Soviet  bloc  can 
offer  outlets  for  certain  industries  which  are 
experiencing  severe  difficulties.  But  It  would 
be  folly  and  suicidal  for  the  prosperity  of 
such  Industries  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  of  totalitarian  states.  The  Soviets 
can  Just  as  easily  turn  off  trade  as  they  can 
turn  it  on. 

The  ansvrer  must  be  fotmd  In  other  direc- 
tions. If  the  Western  World  Is  to  flourish 
economically.  It  must  achieve  a  prosperous 
growth  of  International  trade  under  condi- 
tions of  freedom.  To  this  end.  It  Is  neces- 
sary that  monetary  controls  be  removed  In 
Europe  and  that  the  American  market  be 
opened  to  foreign  goods.  I  am  convinced 
that  an  Increase  of  Imports  into  the  United 
States  Is  entirely  feasible  so  long  as  we  do 
not  allow  a  flood  of  goods  to  come  In  which 
might  cripple  our  American  economy. 

Once  more  It  was  a  great  experience  to 
listen  to  businessmen  and  statesmen  from 
other  nations — and  they  were  listening  to  us. 
I  am  sure  world  public  opinion  will  be  im- 
pressed in  tbe  final  analysis  by  the  efforts 
of  the  free  business  community  to  promote 
peace  through  international  trade. 
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include  the  following  remarks  made  by 
me  before  the  Special  Subcommittee  of 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  Mine  Safety  in  support  of 
the  Neely-Price  mine  safety  bill,  Mon- 
day, February  18.  1952. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  l8  not  necessary  tor  me  to  tell  the 
members  of  this  special  subcommittee  that 
I  am  not  an  expert  on  mine  safety.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  there  hasn't  been  much 
safety  In  our  mines  and  that  the  record 
of  fatalities  and  Injuries  among  our  Nation's 
coal  miners  through  the  years  has  been  a 
national  disgrace.  The  record  of  more  than 
100.000  miners  killed  in  this  country  since 
1883  and  1.305.925  Injured  from  1930  through 
1951  is  a  shameful  one. 

I  think  something  should  be  done  about 
providing  far  better  protection  for  our 
miners.  I  cannot  believe  that  far  safer  con- 
ditions of  work  cannot  be  maintained  In 
mines  than  now  exist.  The  amazing  thing 
to  me  Is  that  we  still  have  men  willing 
to  go  Into  the  mines  under  conditions  now 
too  prevalent. 

I  shall  address  myself  in  a  general  way 
In  support  of  H.  R.  268.  a  bill  which  I  Intro- 
duced In  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
January  3,  1951.  proposing  enforcement 
provisions  for  the  existing  Federal  Mine 
Safety  Law — because  I  believe  that  by  put- 
ting teeth  Into  the  Federal  law  we  can  im- 
prove greatly  safety  conditions  In  our  mines. 
I  am  Interested  In  mine  safety — as  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  be.  The  min- 
ing of  coal  Is  important  to  the  economy  of 
our  country.  It  Is  the  duty  of  Congress  to 
provide  adequate  safeguard  for  the  lives  of 
those  courageous  men  who  dig  the  Nation's 
coal.  No  segment  In  America's  Industrial 
life  has  or  does  contribute  more  to  our  in- 
dustrial progress.  And  no  group  of  Amer- 
ican workers  have  or  do  face  the  hazards 
In  their  occupation  as  the  coal  miners. 

I  could  Introduce  into  the  record  of  this 
hearing  hundreds  of  editorials  from  leading 
dally  new8paf>er8  In  every  section  of  the 
country  In  support  of  enforcement  power  for 
Federal  authorities.  The  consensiis  of  these 
editorial  opinions  is  that  legislation  such  as 
I  have  proposed  In  H.  R.  268  is  made  impera- 
tive by  the  fallvire,  or  Inability,  of  the  States 
to  deal  with  the  problem  adequately. 

Let  me  quote  from  an  editorial  in  the 
Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star  of  January  26.  1952: 
"The  traditional  view  has  been  that  mine 
safety  Is  a  State  responslbUlty.  But  the 
records  say  that  the  States  have  failed  to 
provide  for  the  protection  of  mine  workers 
as  they  could  and  should  have  done.  Ordi- 
narily we  are  opposed  to  Increasing  the  au- 
thority of  the  Federal  Government.  But  this 
Is  one  case  where  It  seems  to  be  necessary." 
As  the  toll  of  deaths  in  our  mines  mount 
month  by  month  the  need  for  Immediate 
action  on  the  part  of  Congress  becomes  more 
and  more  apparent.  Certainly  this  legisla- 
tion deserves  the  right-of-way.  That  mine 
safety  is  of  major  concern  to  the  American 
public  is  evidenced  by  the  call  for  congres- 
sional action  from  the  Nation's  press. 

In  June  and  July  of  1949  extensive  hear- 
ings were  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  and  sev- 
eral members  of  the  present  subcommittee 
sat  as  members  of  that  1949  group.  Mr. 
Kellet  was  chairman  of  that  subcommittee, 
and  Mr.  Bailey.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Wna.  Mr. 
McCoNNELL.  and  Mr.  V«loe  served  as  mem- 
bers. 

I  appeared  as  thei  first  witness  before  that 
committee  urging  approval  of  H.  R.  3023.  a 
bin  which  I  had  Uitroduced  in  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  to  place  enforcement  provi- 
sions in  the  Federal  mine  safety  law,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  the  sub- 
committee gave  its  approval  to  that  bill  with 
amendments.  H.  R.  268,  which  I  Introduced 
In  the  present  Congress,  closely  follows  the 
previous  bill  as  amended.    I  am  sorry  to  say 


that  the  full  committee  did  not  act  on  the 
proposed  legislation  and  we  have  gone  with- 
out teeth  In  the  Federal  mine  safety  laws 
while  major  disasters  continue  to  happen  In 
the  coal  fields. 

Almost  every  Member  of  Congress  will  re- 
call the  terrible  disasters  at  Centralis,  111., 
and  West  Frankfort.  111..  In  which  111  and 
119  men,  respectively,  were  killed,  but  al- 
ready escaped  from  their  memory  are  the 
hundreds  of  disasters  claiming  lesser  num- 
ber of  lives  In  each  explosion.  Few  know 
that  the  December  21.  1961.  explosion  at 
Orient  Mine  No.  2  at  West  Frankfort  was 
the  second  explosion  there  In  4  years.  It  was 
a  miracle  that  only  three  lives  were  lost  In 
that  mine  In  August  of  1947.  Let  me  review 
for  a  moment  the  record  of  5  months  in  Illi- 
nois coal  fields  in  1947. 

In  the  worst  mine  tragedy  In  the  United 
States  In  24  years — at  that  time — 111  miners 
were  killed  at  Centralla  Coal  Co.  Mine  No.  6, 
March  25,  1947. 

Four  months  later  27  miners  were  klUed 
In  an  explosion  at  the  Old  Ben  Coal  Corp. 
mine  at  West  Frankfort. 

Then  In  August  of  the  same  year  three 
were  killed  In  the  now  well-known  Orient 
No.  2  mine  at  West  Frankfort. 

The  total  killed  in  those  three  explosions 
In  only  6  months  was  141  men. 

In  every  case,  as  In  the  case  of  the  1951 
Orient  No.  2  tragedy,  the  mine  management 
had  been  warned  In  advance  of  danger.  In 
every  case  there  was  ample  cause  to  shut 
down  the  mine  until  the  hazard  was  removed. 
Forewarned,  the  management  deliberately 
took  a  chance  with  the  lives  of  Its  employees. 
In  each  case  It  lost  the  gamble  and  141  men 
paid  wl'h  their  lives.  Just  as  thousands  had 
before  and  as  hundreds  have  since. 

Congress  cannot  feel  entirely  free  of  blame 
for  these  tragedies.  Investigations  showed 
that  in  these  cases  Federal  Inspectors  had 
exposed  the  dangerous  conditions  of  the 
mines,  and  had  warned  the  operators.  But 
because  Congress  IJ  1941  went  only  part  way 
in  recognizing  Federal  esponslblllty  on  the 
problem  of  r  ilne  safety.  Federal  Inspectors 
can  only  recommend — they  have  no  author- 
ity to  enforce  their  recommendations. 

The  casualty  list  in  the  mines  has  proven 
the  need  for  enforcement  power  for  Fed- 
eral mine  authorities.  It  Is  certainly  long 
past  time  for  Congress  to  go  all  the  way  In 
providing  adequate  protectlo-  for  miners. 
Without  the  authority  it  needs  to  enforce  Its 
recommendations  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Mines  has  no  reason  to  expect  any  better  co- 
operation from  mine  operators  In  the  future 
than  It  has  received  in  the  past — and  that 
cooperation  has  not  been  a  matter  to  which 
the  coal  Industry  can  point  with  pride. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  said  edi- 
torially shortly  after  the  West  Frankfort 
disaster : 

"Belated  Federal  legislation  which  can  be 
enforced  will  not  restore  tlie  lives  lost  at 
Centralla  and  West  Frankfort,  but  It  will 
help  ward  off  still  another  horror  chamber 
below  the  ground.  Pass  the  Federal  mine 
safety  bill." 

This  leading  Midwest  newspaper  noted 
that: 

"Since  Federal  Inspectors  made  safety  rec- 
ommendations which  were  not  followed,  it 
can  be  reason  d  that  this  blast  might  not 
have  occurred  If  Congress  had  given  the  Fed- 
eral lnsp<ictors  authority  to  close  the  West 
Frankfort   mine." 

And  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  on  De- 
cember 28,  1951,  said  this: 

"After  every  big  mine  catastrophe,  we 
witness  a  furor  of  official  probes.  They  show 
possible  causes,  failures,  sometimes  lack  of 
safety  precautions,  and  Inadequate  laws. 

"But  what  they  report  U  soon  forgotten. 
A  few  months  or  years  later  the  same  kind  of 
explosion  happens  again  and  others  are 
burled  alive,  smothered  by  gases,  mangled 
In  death. 


"After  a  long  record  of  these  mass  killings, 
mines  are  stUl  hazard  spots.  Preventable 
dangers  are  not  eradicated.     Why?" 

I  believe  the  answer  is — "Because  there  Is 
no  enforcement  provision  in  existing  Federal 
mine  safety  law— the  law  needs  t'eth." 

While  the  exploalon  In  Carpentertown  No. 
a  mine  In  Pennsylvania  Is  still  fresh  In  your 
mind,  I  ask  you  to  heed  the  urgent  need  for 
enforcement  provisions  In  the  Tederal  law. 
As  In  the  Illinois  disasters  the  operators  at 
Carpentertown  were  forewarned  by  Federal 
inspectors  who  had  placed  the  mine  in  a 
gassy  classification  while  State  Inspectors  had 
classified  It  as  nongassy. 

Mr.  Richard  Maize,  Pennsylvania  State 
bureau  of  mines  director.  Is  reported  In  the 
press  as  saying  that  the  quantity  of  methane 
discovered  by  Federal  Inspectors  was  not 
dangerotis.  But  6  men  were  killed  in  an  ex- 
plosion caused  by  gas  In  Carpentertown  No. 
a  mine  on  Saturday.  February  2. 

The  Carpente-town  mine  had  been  subject 
to  differences  between  State  inspection  and 
Federal  Inspection  and  the  fatal  explosion 
of  February  2  Is  the  tragic  testimony  that 
had  Federal  warning  been  heeded  six  lives 
may  have  been  saved.  But  because  the  Fed- 
eral mine  law  has  ao  teeth,  three  consecutive 
warnings  that  the  mine  was  gassy  were 
Ignored. 

More  glaring  7as  the  flaunting  of  Federal 
Inspectors'  warnings  at  West  Frankfort.  In 
the  last  Federal  inspection  report  preceding 
the  terrible  disaster  which  took  119  Uves, 
there  were  31  safety  violations  listed  and 
recommendations  were  made  for  their  cor- 
rection. In  the  Federal  report  previous  to 
that,  there  were  about  tho  same  number  of 
violations  listed.  Of  the  31  violations  In  the 
last  report.  20  were  repeat  violations  and  the 
inspectors  Indicated  the  mine  operators  had 
made  little  effort  to  follow  safety  recom- 
mendations made  In  previous  reports.  Only 
a  short  time  before  the  explosion.  Federal 
Inspectors  had  called  attention  to  gas  seep- 
age and  i>oor  ventilation.  It  was  noted  that 
gas  had  been  found  on  seven  prevloxis  In- 
8p)ectlons  and  that  poor  ventilation  had  been 
found  five  times.  The  operators  Ignored 
the  repeated  Federal  warnings. 

Does  this  show  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  operators?     Hardly. 

In  the  first  5  years  of  operations  under  in- 
spection provisions  of  the  1941  act.  from  De- 
cember 1.  1941  to  May  31.  1946  the  manage- 
ment's record  of  compliance  was  25  percent. 
For  the  next  year,  June  1.  1946  to  March  34. 
1947  It  continued  at  the  low  rate  of  25  per- 
cent. It  took  the  Centralla  disaster  to  make 
the  rate  Jump  to  45  percent  from  March  25, 
1947  to  June  30,  1947.  But  even  with  the 
Federal  Mine  Safety  Code,  Public  Law  328, 
Eightieth  Congress,  In  effect  from  July  1. 
1947  to  June  30,  1948.  compliance  started  to 
decline  and  for  the  period  was  41  percent. 

Proof  enough  that  the  only  way  In  which 
compliance  with  recommendations  of  the 
Federal  mine  Inspectors  can  l>e  obtained  is 
through  adequate  enforcement  provisions  In 
Ihe  Federal  law.  In  my  opinion  we  can  ex- 
pect compliance  to  continue  to  go  down 
unless  we  act  now  to  put  teeth  into  the  law. 
I  urge  the  members  of  this  committee  to 
study  carefully  the  reports  from  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Mines  on  casualties  In  the 
coal  Industry  over  the  past  10  years.  They 
are  the  best  arguments  in  favor  of  this  bUl. 
It  was  a  death  toll  of  1.500  coal  miners  In 
1940  that  led  to  the  enactment  of  the  exist- 
ing Inspection  legislation.  But  that  wasn't 
an  unusually  heavy  toll.  I  have  a  feeling 
that  If  the  majority  of  the  Meml)er8  of  Con- 
gress understood  that  It  Is  not  unusual  for 
the  annual  death  rate  In  mines  of  the  Nation 
to  exceed  1.000.  and  that  the  annual  accident 
rate  Is  well  over  50.000  they  would  demand 
an  opportunity  to  enact  this  legislation 

The  record  of  mine  fatalities  year  after 
year  clearl;  reflect   the  laxlt;   of   State  en- 
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forcement    and    the    inadequacies    of    8tat« 
safety  laws. 

I  am  as  sealous  in  protecting  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  several  States  as  any  man  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  but  I  also  feel 
that  the  coal  mlne;^  of  this  Nation  who  dally 
risk  their  lives  in  an  Industry  which  contrib- 
utes as  much  to  our  Industrial  progress  have 
the  right  to  fuU  protection  In  the  perform- 
ance of  their  hazardous  Job. 

I  realize  It  has  been  the  traditional  view 
that  mine  safety  Is  a  SUte  responslblUty, 
but  the  record  cries  out  loudly  that  the 
States  have  failed  to  provide  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  mine  workers  as  they  could  and 
should  have  done.  I  think  the  tragic  rec- 
ord of  killed  and  maimed  In  our  coal  mines 
calls  for  Immediate  action  on  the  part  of 
Congress  to  put  teeth  Into  the  Federal  mine 
safety  law.  Human  rights  should  transcend 
State  rights.  The  Federal  Government 
should  have  the  right  to  make  our  Nation's 
mines  safer  In  the  light  of  State  govern- 
ments'  unwillingness  or  inability  to  do  so. 

Public  Law  49.  Seventy-seventh  Congress, 
gave  to  the  mine  operators  and  the  miner* 
a  vast  fund  of  scientific  and  engineering  in- 
formation held  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  It 
may  have  accomplished  much  In  the  field  of 
mine  safety  but  It  could  have  prevented  a 
few  of  the  disasters  which  have  occurred  in 
the  past  10  years  had  the  Seventy-seventh 
Congress  given  the  inspectors  the  power  to 
enforce  their  recommendations.  We  know 
that  now. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  glring  the  power  of 
enforcement  to  the  Federal  autborltles  is  a 
cure-all  for  coal-mine  accidents.  But  It  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Pederal  Inspec- 
tors in  their  efforts  to  eliminate  hazards  In 
coal  mines.  It  will  end  otwtlnate  operators 
disregard  for  safety  recommendations. 

Federal  Inspection,  even  after  putting 
teeth  into  the  law.  wUl  not  eliminate  all  ac- 
cidents, but  a;i  time  goes  by  and  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Bu-eau  of  Mines  continue  to  be- 
come more  eflectlve  with  the  scientific  ex- 
perimental wcrk,  gradual  reduction  In  the 
accident  rate  \rlll  be  apparent 

Putting  teeth  Into  the  Federal  law  is  es- 
sential. It  is  long  past  time  for  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress.  Let  us  act  without 
ftu^her  delay,  est  the  blood  of  future  fatali- 
ties  be  on   ouj    hands. 


President  Trtimaii's  Statement  on  New 
Defense  Production  Act 
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Mr.  DOLLlNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extead  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  Include  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  President: 

Following  U  the  text  of  a  statement  by 
President  Truman  on  the  new  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act: 

"Yesterday  !  signed  S  2594.  the  Defense 
Production  Act  amendments  of  1952,  passed 
ty  the  Oongreia  late  Satarday.  If  I  had  not 
approved  this  measure,  our  powers  to  con- 
tinue the  de*i!nse-productlon  program  and 
the  stabUlzatlon  program  would  have  ex- 
pired at  midnight  last  night. 

"This  rew  Irw  makes  few  changes  in  the 
production  ami  allocation  provisions  of  *he 
Defense  Production  Act  As  a  result,  we 
shRll  be  able  U3  continue  our  program  for 
expanding  America's  defensive  strength,  for 
extending  military  support  to  the  free  world 
and  for  ocxjpeiaUng  with  our  allies  In  the 


orderly  distribution  of  scarce  materials 
through  the  International  Materials  Confer- 
ence. Moreover,  our  farm  production  pro- 
grams have  been  strengthened,  as  I  repeat- 
edly urged  by  repealing  the  sliding  scale  In 
our  agricultural  laws  during  this  emergency 
period.  In  addition,  the  Congress  has  made 
slight  improvement  in  the  so-called  cheese 
amendment  which  limits  our  foreign  trade 
and  has  been  so  harmful  to  our  relations 
with  friendly  nations. 

"Unfortunately,  however,  the  new  law 
weakens  our  ability  to  hold  down  prices  and 
stabilize  our  economy.  At  a  time  when  our 
defense  production  Is  still  expanding  and 
necessarily  contributing  to  inflationary  pres- 
sures, the  Congress  has  weakened  price  con- 
trols, has  limited  the  effectiveness  of  wage 
controls,  has  invited  widespread  abandon- 
ment of  rent  control  and  has  virtually  can- 
celed selective-credit  controls.  I  asked  the 
CongrcBs  to  strengthen  our  stabilization  ma- 
chinery and  remove  some  of  the  built-in 
inflationary  features,  like  the  Capehart 
amendment.  But.  instead,  the  Congress  has 
moved  lu  the  other  direction." 

DEKOtTNCES     WEW    ACT    AS    SEKIOUS    GAMBLS 

"This  law  gives  the  American  people  only 
very  limited  protection  against  the  dangers 
of  Inflation.  If  the  Congress  provides  suf- 
ficient funds  for  proper  administration  of 
this  we.okened  act,  and  If  we  have  no  sud- 
den worsening  of  the  International  crisis, 
and  no  panic  buying,  we  may  be  fortunate 
enough  to  get  tiixough  the  next  10  months 
without  serious  damage  to  our  economy.  But 
this  act,  nevertheless,  forces  us  to  take  a 
serious  gamble  with  inflation,  and  all  of 
us  should  recognize  that  fact. 

"This  bill  was  the  target  of  every  favor- 
seeking  lobby  of  the  special  interests  In  this 
election  ye^r.  If  they  had  had  their  way,  the 
law  would  t>e  much  worse  than  it  Is.  The 
American  people  should  be  gratefxil  to  Sen- 
ator Matbatik  find  Representative  Spence, 
and  to  the  other  Members  of  Congress  who 
fought  for  an  effective  law  and  were  success- 
ful, against  great  odds.  In  keeping  the  bill 
from  being  a  total  loss. 

"One  of  the  bad  things  the  law  does  is 
to  exenapt  all  fruiU  and  vegetables,  fresh, 
canned,  and  froeen.  from  price  control.  This 
means  that  the  housewife  will  be  exposed  to 
higher  prices  on  fully  20  percent  of  her  market 
basket.  It  is  very  likely  that  in  many  areas 
the  price  of  milk  will  go  up  as  the  result  of 
another  amendment.  Farmers  will  have  to 
pay  more  for  fertlllaer  as  a  result  of  still 
another  amendment.  Many  other  changes 
have  been  made  In  the  law,  all  having  the 
effect  of  making  the  administration  and 
enforcement  of  price  controls  more  difficult, 

"The  act  exempts  from  Fedpral  -?nt  con- 
trol all  communities  except  those  designated 
as  critical  defense  housing  areas,  unless  the 
local  governing  bodies  alQrmatively  request 
continuation  of  cont«)ls  prior  to  September 
30.  1952.  This  opens  the  way  for  increases 
in  rent  for  some  6,000.000  families  If  the 
real  estate  lobbies  are  able  to  forestall  posi- 
tive action  by  local  bodies." 

SrZS    CONTROLS     WZAKENED     OVEX     REAL    S6TATI 
cnEDIT 

Credit  controls  have  heretofore  played  an 
Important  role  In  stablllzallng  our  economy 
during  this  emergency,  but  S.  2594  removes 
much  of  the  authority  for  those  controls. 
The  act  completely  eliminates  power  to  re- 
Impose  controls  on  consumer  credit.  It  re- 
stricts residential  real  estate  credit  controls 
by  requiring  that  such  controls  be  suspended 
If  the  construction  of  houses  In  any  3  con- 
secutive months  should  fall  below  a  rate  of 
1,200.000  houses  a  year.  This  Is  an  annual 
rate  that  has  been  exceeded  only  once  In  our 
history.  In  practical  effect,  this  probably 
means  that  the  power  to  control  real  estate 
credit  expansion  will  also  be  eliminated. 

"There  Is  another  respect  In  which  this 
law  weakens  our  defense  program.    The  Con- 


gress has  forbidden  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  to  make  recommendations  for  the 
settlement  of  labor  disputes  which  threaten 
the  defense  program.  This  means  that  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  method  of  settling 
disputes  Is  for  all  practical  purposes  abol- 
ished, even  though  it  has  been  effective  in 
every  case  but  one.  If  the  Congress  has  a 
better  way  of  dealing  with  labor  disputes  in 
defense  plants,  it  should  write  Its  views  Into 
law.  But  this  new  act  destroys  the  existing 
system  without  providing  any  substitute. 
Thus,  the  Congress  has  opened  a  dangerous 
gap  in  the  mobilization  program. 

"These  are  some  of  the  problems  created 
by  this  act.  We  are  less  able  to  do  an 
effective  Job  of  stabilization  tiian  we  would 
have  been  had  the  Congress  followed  the 
recommendations  which  I  made  last  Febru- 
ary. But  I  want  to  make  one  point  abso- 
lutely clear.  The  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment given  responsibilities  under  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  will  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  see  to  it  that  the  authority 
they  do  have  to  combat  inflation  will  be 
effectively  and  vigorously  exerted. 

"If  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  success, 
we  must  have  adequate  appropriations.  Tlie 
Congress  is  now  considering  appropriations 
for  the  stabilization  agencies.  If  the  Con- 
gress falls  to  provide  sufficient  funds,  even 
the  limited  program  of  controls  which  this 
law  authorizes  will  collapse. 

"In  the  last  analysis,  economic  stabiliza- 
tion and  defense  production  £ire  not  the 
responsibility  of  Government  alone.  They 
require  the  full  and  unceasing  cooperation 
of  every  one  of  our  citiaens.  The  law  under 
which  we  must  operate  makes  It  even  more 
Important  that  all  Americans  Join  In  the 
effort  to  keep  prices  down  by  buying  care- 
fully, by  continuing  to  save,  and  by  doing 
their  part  to  keep  production  at  the  high 
levels  required  If  our  Nation  Is  to  be  secure." 


It  Is  Time  for  Anotber  Dcdwation  of 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or  ICASTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  our 
founding  fathers  put  down  into  writing 
our  Declaration  of  Iixdependence  they 
not  only  tried  to  state  clearly  the  funda- 
mentals on  which  our  country  was  to  be 
founded  tnit  they  put  forth  a  new  and 
brilliant  conception  of  government  in 
which  certain  rights  of  men  were  pro- 
claimed as  God-given.  This  new  con- 
cept put  forth  the  idea  that  the  indi- 
vidual was  more  important  than  his 
government,  that  the  independence  of 
that  individual  was  vaore  precious  than 
any  so-called  security,  and  that  security 
would  rest  upon  spiritual  strength. 
Prom  this  conception  a  new  nation  was 
born  which  in  a  short  170  years  has  be- 
come the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  find  today  not 
only  a  trend  away  from  this  dynamic 
new  conception  of  government  by  the 
people  with  individual  dignity  as  its  cor- 
nerstone, but  today  we  find  ourselves 
slowly  being  engulfed  by  a  creeping 
socialism  that  is  undermining  our  Insti- 
tutions, threatening  our  liberties  and 
menacing  our  security  as  has  no  other 
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alien  political  doctrine  since  the  found- 
ing of  the  Republic. 

We  find  ourselves  being  ground  be- 
tween this  creeping  socialism  on  one  side 
and  the  dangerous  conception  of  com- 
munism on  the  other.  We  know  now 
that  Karl  Marx,  the  father  of  commu- 
nism, was  the  father  of  socialism  as  well. 
We  know  now  that  there  is  small  dis- 
tinction between  communism  and  social- 
ism. They  have  the  same  foundation 
which  Is  the  doctrine  of  the  all-power- 
ful centralized  state  with  a  political  and 
economic  structure  that  will  plan,  con- 
trol, and  distribute  all  productive  efforts 
of  the  people.  This  means  the  total 
state  or  dictatorship. 

Socialism  and  communism  differ  only 
In  their  methods  of  obtaining  the  com- 
mon vote.  The  Communists  believe  in 
achieving  power  by  force  and  violent 
overthrow  of  government.  The  Social- 
ists believe  in  deception  and  infiltration 
and  achieving  their  power  through  the 
sly  use  of  existing  democratic  machin- 
ery of  government. 

We  must  always  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Socialists  avoid  the  use  of  socialism  un- 
til their  power  is  complete.  They  fight 
for  their  objectives  under  the  disguise 
of  reform,  welfare  service,  and  interest 
In  the  common  man.  They  work  like 
beavers  to  penetrate  educational  insti- 
tutions and  churches  and  to  Indoctri- 
nate youth  with  socialistic  philosophy 
by  condemning  free-enterprise  methods. 
They  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  ridi- 
cule success  and  thrift,  to  scorn  the  ac- 
cumulation of  savings,  to  agitate  the 
have-nots  against  the  haves,  to  claim 
the  rich,  deprive  the  poor,  and  to  divide 
labor  and  management.  They  deliber- 
ately foster  the  idea  that  the  people  must 
look  to  the  state  for  correction  of  all 
their  ills.  Once  they  have  achieved 
power  they  immediately  attempt  to  get 
control  of  basic  industries  and  credit  to 
seize  control  and  nationalize  all  vital 
economic  functions  including  banking, 
medical  services,  farming,  mining,  pub- 
lic utilities,  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  England 
to  see  what  happens  to  a  Socialist  gov- 
ernment. Freedoms  which  the  English- 
man fought  to  preserve  In  two  world 
wars  are  practically  gone.  Included  are 
the  freedoms  from  seizure  and  search 
without  warrant,  freedom  to  work  at 
what  and  where  they  please,  freedom  to 
engage  in  business  and  own  property  as 
they  see  fit.  freedom  to  work  their  own 
farms  as  they  wish;  and  freedom  to 
spend  what  they  earn;  and  today  they 
have  the  lowest  standard  of  living  known 
in  that  country. 

The  same  thing  that  has  happened  in 
England  is  happening  in  America.  Your 
purse  is  being  drained,  your  freedom  is 
at  stake. 
Let  us  look  at  the  picture. 
As  Thomas  Jefferson  said.  "T  place 
economy  among  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant virtues,  and  pubUc  debt  as  one 
of  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared. 
To  preserve  our  independence  we  must 
not  let  our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual 
debt.  We  must  make  our  choice  be- 
tween economy  and  liberty  or  profusion 
and  servitude.  If  we  run  into  such 
debts  we  must  be  taxed  in  our  meat  and 


drink,  in  our  necessities  and  our  com- 
forts. In  our  labors,  and  in  our  amuse- 
ments." 

Today  we  find  that  our  national  debt 
Is  fast  approaching  the  ceiling  permitted 
by  law— approximately  $275,000,000,000. 
As  Jefferson  feared,  we  are  taxed  in  our 
meat  and  drink  in  our  necessities  and 
our  comforts,  ar.d  in  our  labors,  and  in 
our  amusements.  The  postwar  expendi- 
tures of  the  present  administration  ex- 
ceed the  wartime  expenditures  of  this 
country  by  more  than  $8,000,000,000. 
During  the  wartime  period  the  public 
debt  was  built  up  from  approximately 
$48  500.000.000  to  a  total  of  almost  $260,- 
000.000.000.  For  each  individual  this  in- 
creased the  public  debt  from  $325.61  to 
an  all-time  high  of  $1,852.83;  and  in  the 
seven  postwar  years  we  have  spent  over 
$329,500,000,000.  By  June  30,  1952,  this 
present  admini.stration  will  have  col- 
lected in  taxes  $50,000,000,000  more  than 
all  other  Presidents  combined.  In  a  little 
over  7  years  this  administration  will  have 
collected  almost  $300,000,000,000. 

Today  the  burden  of  tax  falls  not  upon 
the  rich  but  upon  the  poor.  Seventy- 
one  percent  of  the  tax  burden  is  carried 
by  those  making  $5,000  a  year  or  less. 
The  Tax  Foundation,  a  nonpartisan  or- 
ganization, recently  stated  that  a  family 
of  from  three  to  four  persons  having  an 
income  of  $70  a  week,  will  have  an  in- 
come tax  of  approximately  $300  a  year 
but  the  average  hidden  tax  for  a  man 
with  this  income  will  average  $798  a 
year.  Married  men  with  two  children 
must  earn  $11,800  a  year  today  for  a 
family  to  live  as  well  as  it  did  on  $5,000 
a  year  in  1939. 

Today  the  administration  is  collecting 
in  taxes  more  than  the  money  paid  out 
for  food  by  the  people  of  this  country. 
Our  dollar  has  shrunken  in  value  until 
today  it  is  worth  just  half  of  its  pur- 
chasing powei-.  Every  American  who 
has  saved  a  dollar  or  who  has  purchased 
life  insurance  or  other  forms  of  invest- 
ment or  who  owns  a  small  savings  ac- 
count or  a  piece  of  real  estate,  finds  that 
his  investment  is  cut  in  half. 

In  every  country  where  socialism  has 
been  tried  it  has  been  a  tragic  failure. 
Yet  today  we  are  beckoned  down  that 
road  which  will  lead  to  our  ruin  and  the 
failure  of  the  dynamic  concept  of  in- 
dividual freedom  which  our  founding 
fathers  bequeathed  to  us. 

This  year  is  the  year  of  decision.  To- 
day we  want  to  keep  a  free  and  pros- 
perous America.  That  answer  depends 
upon  the  American  people  for  there  is 
still  the  power  of  decision. 

While  we  have  been  fighting  this  trend 
toward  socialism  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment here  we  have  also  been  fighting 
another  battlj.  the  menace  of  com- 
munism both  within  and  without  our 
Government.  For  the  past  18  years 
there  has  been  woven  a  complex  web  of 
intrigue  and  .subversion  into  American 
life.  It  is  now  generally  conceded  that 
America  started  down  this  road  in  1933 
when  President  Roosevelt  recognized 
Russia  which  the  three  preceding  Re- 
publican Presidents  had  recused  to  do. 
This  was  symptomatic  of  the  reckless  at- 
mosphere in  official  Washington.  With 
this  hodgepodge  of  Communist,  Social- 
ist, and  left-wing  infiuence.  anyone  who 


dared  in  those  days  to  raise  his  volc« 
or  warn  that  America  was  rushing  to- 
ward disaster  was  either  terminated 
from  public  life  by  smear  campaign  or 
character  assassination  and  pilloried  for 
his  American  ideals. 

During  all  these  18  years  Republicans 
were  the  principal  voices  against  the 
menace  of  communism  at  home  and 
abroad  and  the  fateful  rushing  down  the 
road  toward  American  socialism.  Their 
reward  for  voicing  these  fears  was  a 
stream  of  epithets  ranging  from  "reac- 
tionaries," to  "labor  baiters,"  and  "witch 
hunters."  However,  there  were  many 
thinking  Members  of  Congress  and  in 
1938  a  Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  was  established  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  has  much 
to  outlive  in  12  long  years  of  misuse  and 
vilification  at  the  hands  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government.  Today  the 
Republicans  and  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  have  been 
vindicated.  But  what  was  the  price  that 
America  paid  for  18  years  of  softness 
toward  communism?  Included  in  these 
results  were  the  blundering  decisions  and 
secret  agreements  of  Tehran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam,  which  allowed  the  Soviet 
Union  to  overrun  half  of  Europe.  These 
led  to  the  over  115,000  American  casual- 
ties in  Korea,  in  a  war  we  are  not  per- 
mitted to  win. 

It  is  a  blunder  which  has  revealed  the 
record  of  disloyal  employees  and  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  breaking  into 
a  major  scandal  when  the  weeding  out 
process  began  in  1947.  There  were  10.- 
359  cases  of  suspected  people  submitted 
to  Federal  loyalty  boards.  Of  these  1.368 
persons  quit  while  l)eing  investigated. 
Another  848  resigned  after  the  investi- 
gations but  before  the  loyalty  boards 
issued  the  findings,  and  123  of  these  em- 
ployees were  fired  outright.  How  many 
remain  to  this  day  no  one  knows  for  sure. 

We  have  such  names  turning  up  as 
A^ger  Hiss,  who  was  suspected  years  be- 
fore he  was  finally  exposed.  Hiss  rose  to 
be  director  of  the  Office  of  Special  Politi- 
cal Affairs  in  the  State  Department,  was 
at  President  Roosevelt's  elbow  at  Yalta 
and  trusted  with  the  United  Nations 
Charter  as  one  of  its  architects.  We  can 
go  down  a  long  list  of  names  including 
Harry  Dexter  White,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Treasury;  William  Remington,  who 
had  a  key  job  as  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  commitiee  directing 
the  export  control  program;  Lee  Press- 
man, formerly  an  attorney  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Administration; 
then  there  Is  the  strange  case  of  Amer- 
asia,  which  is  still  being  investigated,  and 
of  Owen  Lattimore  with  his  Influence  on 
our  far-eastern  affairs.  We  can  add 
Julian  Wadleigh.  a  State  Department 
employee  who  confessed  to  his  part  In 
the  Communist  spy  ring. 

Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  testify- 
ing before  the  Senate  investigating 
committee  on  the  extent  of  subversive 
activities  in  this  country  today,  said  that 
there  v/as  a  potential  fifth  column  of 
540,000  people  who  are  attempting  to 
steal  our  most  vital  industrial  secrets. 
He  arrives  at  this  conclusion  by  stating 
that  of  the  54.174  members  of  the  p>arty, 
each  of  the  leaders  boasts  that  to  each 
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party  member  :here  are  10  others  who 
follow  the  part}  line  and  who  are  ready, 
willing  and  ablo  to  do  the  party's  work. 

With  all  this  evidence  we  have  the 
curious  veto  by  the  President  of  the  in- 
ternal security  bill  which  proposed  that 
all  Communisi;  political  a.ssociatlons 
must  list  their  members,  give  the  source 
of  their  funds  ind  mark  all  their  pub- 
lished material  or  radio  programs  as  of 
Communist  origin.  There  was  no  penalty 
whatever  attached  to  membership  in  the 
party  or  in  the  founding  organizations. 
We  have  also  t"eard  many  times  of  the 
celebrated  remt  rk  that  all  these  investi- 
gations were  "red  herring." 

Now  the  quesJon  that  really  confronts 
us  is  this:  How  can  we  reverse  this  trend 
of  the  all-powerful  Government  which 
controls  the  livtjs  of  each  individual  and 
how  can  we  eliminate  from  pubUc  life  all 
subversives  anrl  their  fellow  travelers. 
The  obvious  answer  is  it  will  never  be 
done  with  the  present  administration. 
Only  with  a  thorough  house  cleaning  and 
a  new  administration  in  power  can  we 
once  more  set  our  feet  on  the  pathway  of 
real  independejice  marked  out  for  us  by 
our  founding  f  ithers. 

We  need  a  n<  w  definition  of  liberalism 
which  has  lost  its  meaning.  What  a 
difference  between  the  liberalism  of 
Grover  Cleveland  who  stated,  "Though 
the  people  may  support  the  Government, 
the  Governmeit  must  not  support  the 
people."  and  ttitf  so-called  liberals  of  to- 
day who  would  restrict  all  liberty  under 
the  name  of  lil>eralis'n. 

If  the  1950  Republican  proposals  had 
been  followed,  we  would  not  now  find 
ourselvJa  in  the  danger  we  are  in  today. 
These  proposa  s  were:  First,  a  reduction 
in  taxes;  second,  a  balanced  budget; 
third,  elimination  of  Government  waste; 
fourth,  a  fight  ajainst  Communists  at 
home  instead  of  condoning  it;  fifth,  fair 
farm  prices  but  no  Brannan  plan;  sixth, 
improved  management  and  labor  rela- 
tions; seventh,  development  of  an  ade- 
quate social -iiecurity  system;  eighth, 
production  of  the  rise  of  benefits  for 
veterans  and  minors;  ninth,  develop- 
ment uf  a  united  foreign  policy  for 
peace;  and  Unih.  safeguarding  liberty 
against  socialism. 

To  bring  al)out  this  plan  which  will 
reverse  the  trend  of  tax -burdened  peo- 
ple and  economy  in  a  strait -jacket  of 
Government  control  and  the  making  of 
America  an  a;-med  camp  lies  in  the  de- 
cisions of  the  ;>eople  in  the  elections  this 
fall.  If  America  is  to  be  preserved,  we 
must  start  the  Job  by  sending  to  Wash- 
ington a  Congress  that  believes  in  Amer- 
ica and  a  President  whose  f^r.st  interest 
is  the  welfare  of  America.  It  is  only  then 
that  we  will  liave  the  Internal  and  ex- 
terhal  securitj  that  we  can  depend  upon. 
It  Is  only  then  that  we  can  pass  on  the 
full  inheritance  of  America  to  our  ch.l- 
dren.  It  is  the  Republican  Party  alone 
today  that  believes  with  Jeffer.son  that 
the  best  governed  people  are  the  least 
governed  people  that  we  carmot  con- 
tinue to  stard  not  only  the  crushing 
burden  of  taxation  but  the  slowly  suffo- 
cating strait  jacket  of  socialism.  We 
murt  continu?  to  make  the  people  the 
master  of  government.  It  Is  time  for  all 
of  us  to  declf.re  our  Independence  once 
again,  to  speak  up  for  our  freedoms  and 


against  anything  that  threatens  it 
whether  from  within  our  own  borders  or 
some  menace  lying  outside  our  Iwrders. 
The  year  1952  can  stand  out  in  history  as 
a  reaffirmation  of  those  principles  of 
freedom,  equality,  and  the  dignity  of  man 
as  the  year  1776  lives  in  the  hearts  of 
all  in  its  new  concept  of  government, 
so  aptly  stated  by  that  great  leader  of 
men.  Abraham  Lincoln,  who  stated, 
"Government  by  the  people,  for  the  peo- 
ple, and  of  the  people." 


Hopeless  War  u  Korea  StarU  on  Tkird 
Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  including  as  part  of  my  remarks 
a  timely  editorial  from  the  Janesville 
(Wis  )  Gazette  of  Monday.  June  9.  This 
editorial  deals  with  the  start  of  the  third 
year  of  the  Korean  war.  I  commend  It 
to  the  attention  of  those  who  seem  to 
think  we  have  won  the  war  in  Korea. 

The  editorial  follows: 

TuK  Thuo  Ykax  Nkass 

Not  many  days  from  now — on  June  26 — 
we  wUl  enter  the  third  year  of  the  Korean 
war. 

Barring;  a  resumption  of  large-scale  mlU- 
tary  operations  or  a  sudden  and  successful 
conclusion  of  tlie  trace  talks,  the  end  of  the 
second  year  of  the  conflict  wUl  find  both  sides 
roughly  where  they  were  when  It  atarted  on 
June  25,  1850 — astride  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel. 

At  the  current  rate  of  progress  In  the  ne- 
gotiations, the  negotiators  for  all  they  have 
accomplished  of  late  can  InstaU  phono- 
graphs with  records  turning  on  automati- 
cally at  stated  Intervals  and  repeating  day 
after  day  what  has  ffone  on  before.  The 
Reds  charge  the  United  Nations  with  every- 
thing from  germ  warfare  to  mistreatment 
of  prisoners,  while  the  U.  N.  spokesmen  re- 
peat denials  and  claim  they  will  never  re- 
treat on  the  Issue  of  repatriation  of 
prisoners. 

So,  for  nearly  a  year  now.  each  side  haa 
been  stalemated  whUe  talks  have  been  held 
over  a  period  of  11  months  In  an  attempt 
to  work  out  a  cease-fire  agreement.  Though 
ground  action  during  this  period  has  been 
limited  in  scope,  the  same  has  not  been  true 
of  air  action.  United  Nations  and  Red  fliers 
have  engaged  almoet  every  day  that  weather 
conditions  permitted.  Both  sides  have  been 
testing  out  Jet  planes  and  new  tactics. 

Despite  our  air  activity,  which  has  In- 
cluded heavy  bombing  runs  against  trans- 
port and  supply  centers,  evidence  indicates 
the  Reds  have  vlrtuaUy  doubled  their  men 
along  the  front,  frcm  half  a  million  to  a 
million.  Though  the  United  Nations  has 
built  up  a  formidable  defense.  It  hasnt  any- 
where near  that  many  men  available  tor 
combat  duty  In  Korea. 

The  enemy  Is  also  estimated  to  have  some 
600  tanks  and  armored  guns  ready  to  un- 
leash, more  than  twice  as  many  as  he  had 
in  1950  when  the  fighting  began.  His  artil- 
lery Is  also  greater,  and  his  air  power  is  be- 
lieved to  have  at  Ifeast  doubled  and  maybe 
trebled.  More  often  than  not.  U.  N.  pilots 
have  found  themselves  outnumbered  In  the 
skies.  Their  only  salvation  has  been  their 
greater  skill  at  handling  their  planes. 


United  Nations  troops  virtually  destroyed 
the  first  enemy — the  North  Korean  army. 
Victory  was  almost  within  grasp  when  the 
Chinese  Reds  rolled  across  the  Mauchurlan 
boundary.  Thus,  the  main  enemy  now  com- 
prises the  troops  of  Red  China,  armed  with 
many  of  the  latest  and  best  weapon?  made 
by  Soviet  Russia,  which  remains  serenely  on 
the  sidelines  furnishing  the  Chinese  with 
supplies,  and  calling  the  plays. 

With  the  conflict  now  about  to  enter  Its 
third  year,  there  Is  more  and  more  unrest 
at  home  as  the  engagement,  once  called  a 
"police  action"  by  President  Truman,  dra^s 
on  and  on.  It  did  look  at  the  start  as  though 
troops  from  the  Regular  Army  could  bring 
the  North  Koreans  to  terms.  And  they  could 
have.  But  the  entrance  of  the  Cliinese 
changed  all  this,  for  they  have  been  aided 
and  abetted  by  the  Kremlin  and  furnished 
with  supplies  from  Russia's  vast  storehouse 
of  military  equipment. 

The  big  problem,  one  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  other  countries  of  the 
United  Nations  which  have  furnished  troops 
to  fight  the  Reds  want  solved.  Is  how  to 
bring  the  affair  in  Korea  to  an  end.  To  at- 
tack with  tremendous  force  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  out  the  Chinese  might  precipitate 
a  third  world  war.  To  wait  It  out  intermi- 
nably Is  a  threat  to  our  morale  and  economy. 
But  some  hope,  by  following  the  latter 
course,  the  Red  Chinese  may  sicken  of  their 
Kremlin  bosses. 

The  disheartening  factor  after  nearly  2 
years  of  conflict  is  that  we  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  made  of  Korea  a  bulwark 
of  future  peace  or  only  a  laboratory  for  a 
more  terrible  war. 


I'll  Vote  Repablkan,  Says  Mrs. 
SteTenton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Other  day  Gov.  Adlal  Stevenson,  of  Illi- 
nois, opened  the  doors  for  a  "draft" 
movement  at  the  Democrat  convention. 
Stevenson's  former  wife  in  an  exclusive 
interview  published  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  on  June  23,  said  she  was  going  to 
vote  Republican.  This  would  help 
"draft"  the  Democrats  out  of  the  White 
Hou.se. 

The  Dally  News  article  follows: 

"No  Mattes  Who's  Running,  I'll  Vote  Re- 
publican," Bats  Former  Wife  ot  Governor 
Stevenson — "One  Partt  in  Power  Too 
Long,"  She  States  in  ExcxusrvE  Inteb- 
vnw 

(By  Jay  McMuHen) 

Mrs.  Borden  Stevenson,  former  wife  of 
Governor  Stevenson,  disclosed  Monday  that 
she  la  opposed  to  another  4  years  of  the  New 
Deal,  even  if  her  ex-husband  should  land 
in  the  White  House. 

She  also  hinted  for  the  first  time  that  one 
of  the  reasons  she  divorced  the  Governor  was 
that  they  stand  on  opposite  sides  of  the  po- 
litical fence. 

"It  wasn't  Just  becau£e  of  politics  in  gen- 
eral as  they  said  at  the  time,"  she  told  a  DaUy 
News  reporter  In  an  exclusive  Interview. 

"Although  I  have  voted  for  the  Demociata. 
I  am  going  to  vote  Republican  In  the  next 
election  no  matter  who  Is  running,"  she 
added. 

"One  party  has  been  in  power  too  long,* 
the  emphasized. 
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She  made  the  statement  flatly  when  asked 
11'  she  would  support  Governor  Stevenson  for 
the  Presidency  if  he  la  nominated  on  the 
Etemocratlc  ticket. 

'•nuncls  needs  him  for  Governor,  but  our 
country  needs  a  change  of  administration." 

she  said. 

She  declined  to  discuss  politics  with  spe- 
cific reference  to  the  possibility  of  Governor 
Stevenson's   candidacy. 

Nor  would  she  disclose  what  part,  if  any, 
she  plans  to  take  In  the  Republican  cam- 
paign nationally  should  the  Governor  be 
nominated. 

Mrs.  Stevenson's  remarks  were  the  first  in- 
dication she  has  given  that  she  la  opposed 
to  election  of  any  Democrat  as  President. 

Her  statement  was  revealed  as  three  highly 
placed  Democrats  announced  that  they  un- 
derstood the  Governor  has  decided  to  make 
himself  available  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation, i  w  J 

However,  Mrs.  Stevenson's  statement  had 
no  connection  with  these  reports. 

Mrs.  Stevenson  divorced  the  Governor  in 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  on  December  12,  1949,  after 
21  years  of  marriage.  Stevenson  was  elected 
Governor  In  November  1948. 

At  the  time.  Governor  Stevenson  blamed 
the  divorce  on  the  incompatibility  of  our 
Uvea.  ^  „ 

Mrs.  Stevenson.  42.  Is  the  daughter  of  Mrs. 
John  Alden  Carpenter,  Chicago  social  leader. 
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Cliristiaii  Reporting  by  Charles  A.  Weill, 
Publisher,  Between  the  Lines 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  been  receiving  the  Wells  News- 
letters from  the  time  they  started.  The 
editor  Is  Mr.  Charles  A.  Wells,  of  New 
York  City;  and  while  I  do  not  always 
agree  with  his  views.  I  do  admire  him  for 
his  Christian  approach  to  many  of  our 
current  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  as  part  of 
my  remarks  the  following  significant 
statement  which  was  taken  from  the 
July  1  issue  of  Between  the  Lines  and 
which  sets  forth  very  clearly  the  pur- 
pose of  his  paper: 

A  report  on  Inner  trends  and  forecasts  ol 
significant  developments,  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  the  American  way  and  a  free 
democratic  economy  by  the  revival  and  ex- 
tenalon  of  Christian  sharing  and  the  preven- 
tion Of  war  by  the  revelation  and  correction 
of  the  causes  of  war.  We  believe  that  if 
bur  society  moves  vigorously  forward  under 
the  impulses  of  Its  Judaic -Christian  tradi- 
tions and  concepts  of  truth,  we  will  avoid  the 
curse  of  violent  change  as  represented  by  the 
evils  of  communism.  We  are  convinced  that 
the  American  answer  for  both  communism 
and  democratic  socialism  is  a  revitalized 
Christian  capitalism  that  promotes  closer 
management-worker  cooperation,  greater 
worker  participation  in  ownership,  proflt- 
■harln?.  systems  of  pensions  or  security  out 
Of  production,  and  other  forms  of  applied 
Christian  sharing.  We  stand  for  our  coun- 
try right  or  wrong,  rejoicing  when  It  is  right, 
but  when  authoritative  evidence  indicates 
our  country  U  being  influenced  into  the 
wrong  we  believe  that  the  greatest  patriot- 
ism will  be  to  seek  through  democratlo 
means  to  set  our  country  right.    We  hold 


this  to  be  the  highest  service  to  patriotUm 
and  to  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  sample  of  the  kind  of 
writing  that  Mr.  Wells  does  is  indicated 
by  his  feature  column  entitled  "X-Ray 
and  Forecast."  which  I  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

X-Ray  and  Forecast 
What  is  Mosco\vs  next  move?  Why  are  the 
Communists  keejilng  the  war  alive  In  Kor^? 
These  questions  have  importance  now  be- 
cause military  fcrecasts  have  warned  of  war 
in  E\irope  this  summer.  "E\nrope  will  be 
next."  they  said.  There  Is  a  good  clear  rea- 
son why  the  Korean  hlUs  are  stiU  flaming— 
the  war  In  Asia  keeps  the  Western  World  di- 
vided, but  a  CommunUt  assault  In  Europe 
would  likely  unite  the  West. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  Moscow  has  any 
plans    afoot    for    Russian    armies   to    march 
against  any  point,  yet  there  Is  abundant  evi- 
dence that  the  Politburo  will  continue  to  do 
all  possible  to  undermine.   Impoverish,  con- 
fuse, and  divide  the  western  capitalist  pow- 
ers— especially  If  the  Russian*  can  do  thU 
while    continuing    to    preserve    and    harbor 
their  own  resources.     The  war  in  Korea  la 
consuming  our   resources  and  keeping  alive 
the  United  States  determination  to  maintain 
a   military   domination   over   the   Par   Bast, 
which    irritates    many    European    countries 
that  have  had  large  interests  In  Asia.     This 
domination  demands  that  Japan  be  rearmed 
which  antagonUies  India.  Burma.  Indonesia, 
the  Philippines,  and  others  who  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  Japanese  mUltarlsm.    Also  we  will 
see  to  It  that  there'll  be  no  trade  between 
Communist     China     and     Britain,     between 
China    and   Japan,   or   between   China    and 
other  Asian  nations,  or  China  and  hungry 
European  countries — while  we  rather  blindly 
ignore   the   fad.    that   Japan   and  our  other 
Asian  friends  cannot  survive  without  trade 
with    China.     So    from    the    Moscow    view, 
everything  Is  progressing  nicely  In  Asia. 

In  Europe,  by  pressure  tactics,  we  are  forc- 
ing   the    Western    Europsean    nations — with 
West  Germany — to  unite  bit  by  bit.  political- 
ly, economically,  and  militarily.     We  are  alao 
forcing  them  to  rearm.    In  the  drive  for  po- 
litical and  economic  vmity  we  are  achieving 
a  great  and  meritorious  contribution  to  com- 
ing generation.^,  for  a  prosperous  united  Eu- 
rope   is    the    most    effective    barrier    against 
communism  we  could   raise.     Stalin   knows 
this  and  fears  It.     But  we  have  also  carried 
two  great  and  poaslbly  fatal  flaws  into  our 
plans — the   perpetuation   of   the  division   of 
Germany    and    the    forced    rearmament    of 
Western  Europ)e  and  Germany.    Europe  Is  so 
near  the  brink  of  poverty,  that  rearmament 
cannot  be  accomplished  without  such  eco- 
nomic distress  as  well  may  open  the  door  to 
Communist   revolt   from  within.     A  divided 
Germany    and    a    rearmed    West    Germany 
means  a   rearmed    East   Germany,   and   the 
threat  of  clvU   war.     Impoverished   nations 
and   clvU    strife    are   the   prime    weapons   of 
communism.     With  great  brevity,  this  out- 
lines the  real  points  of  danger  in  the  coming 
weeks. 


following    article   from    the   New   York 
Times  of  June  27,  1952: 

BsiTssrLs.  BKLcruM.  June  11.— A  new  ma- 
chine with  which  letters  are  sorted  much 
faster  than  is  possible  by  the  orthodox  hand 
method  Is  being  demonstrated  here  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  Universal  Postal  Union 
Congress. 

Designed  to  answer  the  Belgian  postal  au- 
thorities' requirements,  the  machine  enables 
an  operator  to  classify  hourly  4.200  letters 
when  It  Is  running  at  specification  speed.  A 
manual  sorter's  hourly  average  Is  1.400  let- 
ters, experts  say.  Moreover,  with  the  ma- 
chine an  operator  classifies  Into  300  destina- 
tions in  one  straight  operation,  against  man- 
ual sorting's  60  destinations  and  subsequent 
rehandllng  to  arrive  at  the  final  classlflcatlon. 
An  operator  using  the  machine  at  its  speci- 
fication speed  Is  four  or  five  times  as  fast  as 
a  manual  sorter,  declares  the  makers,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Mfg.  Co..  of  Antwerp. 

The  machine  on  exhibition,  built  for  four 
operators  working  simultaneously.  ♦«  geared 
down  to  a  speed  of  2.500  letters  an  operator 
an  hour.  Machines  can  be  built  for  as  many 
operators  as  the  volume  of  mall  requires. 
The  makers  say  that  the  number  of  destina- 
tions is  unlimited  as  far  as  design  possibUl- 
tles  are  concerned  and  Is  governed  only  by 
the  operator's  capacity  for  memorizing  the 
code  numbers  corresponding  to  the  destina- 
tions. 

The  operator  does  his  work  seated.  A  suc- 
tion arm  takes  the  letters  one  by  one  from 
the  loader  and  places  them  on  a  lectern  on 
the  operator's  desk.  The  lectern  Is  fitted 
with  an  endless  chain  that  feeds  the  letters 
past  the  operator  to  the  machine.  The  chain 
stops  Intermittently.  Just  when  the  letter  is 
In  front  of  the  operator.  This  gives  him 
time  to  form  on  a  small  keyboard  the  code 
number  corresponding  to  the  destination. 
If  he  makes  a  mistake,  he  has  three  seconds 
to  remove  the  letter. 

Conceived  by  Ferdinand  Scheuer.  a  Belgian 
postal  employee,  the  machine  wnrk^  on  a 
remote-control  principle  very  similar  \<i  that 
\ised  in  automatic  telephone  practice 

MACRIIVS   SHOWN    IN    nNTTKD   ST  ATM 

The  Belgian  sorting  machine  has  twn 
demonstrated  for  poet  ofBce  officials  In 
Washington,  according  to  a  United  States 
Post  Office  spokesman,  but  no  sorting  ma- 
chines have  been  InstaUed  here. 
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Fait  Mail  Sorter  Shown  in  Beljium— 
Machine  Tripling  Classifying  of  Letters 
Demonstrated  to  World  Postal  Congress 


Michael  J.  Radnik,  a  Pablic  Serrant  of 
Whom  the  Polish  People  Can  Be  Proad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  O-Uwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Michael  J.  Rudnik.  an  elected  county 
official  who  is  vice  president  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  Sanitary  District  of  Chicago, 
is  a  man  of  whom  the  Polish  people  in 
Chicago  can  be  justifiably  proud.  As  a 
trustee,  he  has  performed  an  outstand- 
ing service  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  Cook  County.  In  1950  the  Republican 
members  of  the  sanitary  district  gained 
control  of  that  city  office  for  the  first 
time  in  over  20  years.  Immediately 
they  Inaugurated  a  program  of  effi- 
ciency and  economy  which  has  resulted 
In  a  direct  lowering  of  the  tax  rate  to 
the  public. 


Mr.  Rudnik  ^ras  first  elected  to  the 
sanitary  distrlc:  in  the  1946  elections, 
together  with  two  other  Republicai^, 
Mr.  Anthony  Olis.  president  of  the  San- 
itary District  ol  Chicago,  and  Mr.  J.  B. 
Martin.  In  cooperation  with  the  other 
Republican  trtstees  elected  In  1950, 
their  control  of  the  sanitary  district  has 
re.<^ulted  in  all  f  Dur  of  the  major  metro- 
politan newspapers  praising  their  efB- 
ciency  In  reversing  the  need  for  more  of 
the  taxpayers'  money. 
The  Chicago  IDaily  News  said  of  them: 
We  conRratulate  the  Republican  majority 
on  the  sanitary  board  for  halting  and  rc- 
verslni?  the  ever- iicreaalng  trend  of  operat- 
ing expense. 

The  Chicago  Sun-Times  commented: 
In  1950  the  Rei>ubllcanfl  gained  control  of 
the  board  of  th)  sanitary  dlstrtet.  While 
meet  public  offlc  ala  were  a«Wng  for  more 
taxpayers'  money  becauae  o<  inflation,  the 
sanitary  district  reduced  their  budget  for 
1952. 

The  Chicago  llerald-Amerlcan  stated: 

WhUe  other  local  goT eminent  unlta  are 
demanding  more  innney  to  spend  in  1952.  the 
•anttary  district  (Republican  controlled)  is 
reducing  its  bulg«t.  •  •  •  We  think 
other  local  governments,  if  they  went  at  It 
In  the  san>e  re»(4ute  way.  could  also  save 
the  taxpayers  subitantial  amounts  of  money. 

The  Chicago  Dally  Tribune  editorial- 
ized: 

Republican  sanitary  trusteee  have  demon- 
strated that  the  only  way  to  cut  gorem- 
mental  expense  U  to  put  Republicans  in 
charge. 

Such  unanimous  supr>ort  from  all  four 
of  the  Chlcagd  newspapers  indicates 
clearly  that  the  Republican  trustees  have 
performed  an  extremely  meritorious  Job 
in  working  for  the  taxpayers  of  Cook 
County.  All  Anierlcarm  of  Polish  extrac- 
tion certainly  have  the  right  to  fee!  »ery 
proud  of  the  Dutstandlng  accomplish- 
ments of  ther  fellow  countryman — 
Michael  J.  Ru  !nik.  and  the  vital  part 
he  played  in  :iringlng  about  economy 
and  efficiency  in  the  sanitary  district 
operations  whi(:h  resulted  in  the  strange 
but  most  welcome  phenomenon  of  reduc- 
Inc  taxes  wher  every  other  taxing  body 
has  been  raislrg  taxes. 


Thaakt  to  StaN  Departmeat  Boiiflnf ,  Wc 
Loi  t  Our  Chance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  Al.VIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRJBSKNTAnVBS 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

LIT.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  here- 
with follows  a  news  item  from  an  east- 
ern paper : 

Russu's  LzNb-LxASi  Accctmr 

New  lend-lease  talks  with  the  Soviets  hav« 
not  opened  auspiciously.  The  new  Soviet 
bid  to  settle  the  •11.000,000,000  wartime 
account  was  genuine  enough.  The  Em- 
bMsy's  note  expressed  a  desire  to  wind  up 
this  7-year-oid  account  as  soon  ae  possible. 
It  even  went  further  and  disclosed  a  wUi- 
iBCnees  to  return  some  of  the  ships  Icnd- 
laaaed  to  Russia  during  the  war. 


But  when  the  Soviet  representative  sat 
down  with  his  State  Department  counter- 
part the  other  day.  said  they,  diplomatically 
speaking,  showing  their  hands  to  each  other, 
it  was  discovered  the  Russian's  band  was 
empty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  all  we  are  still  left 
holding  the  bag,  an  empty  one  at  that, 
for  the  Russians  have  not  as  yet  re- 
tiu"ned  our  ships.  Besides  the  adminis- 
tration's bungling  with  lend-lease  and 
Its  $11,000,000,000  hurriedly  gotten  oflT  to 
Russia,  a  great  part  of  it  going  there 
even  after  the  war  was  over  and  there 
being  no  plausible  reason  to  do  so  ex- 
cept for  those  in  the  high  places  with 
questionable  motives  wanting  to 
strengthen  Russia  at  our  expense. 

On  numerous  occasioiis  I  stood  here 
in  the  House  raising  my  voice  in  pro- 
test while  those  same  ships  were  In 
American  ports,  loading  up  with  precious 
cargo,  these  same  American  ships  which 
the  Russians  refused  to  return  and  the 
State  Department  refused  to  take  back 
when  it  had  the  chance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  all  faUs  into  a  definite 
pattern.  The  State  Department  gave 
them  the  shipe,  permitted  them  to  keep 
them  and  even  allowed  them  to  take 
away  from  our  people  ouaterials  already 
in  short  supply  for  ourselves. 

On  February  23,  1948,  I  advised  the 
House: 

Emrlng  the  bearings  last  summer  it  was 
disclosed  that  the  Commerce  Department 
was  rusiilug  oil  and  petroleum  products  to 
Russia  during  1945.  104€.  and  1947,  and  that 
there  was  a  great  shortage  of  fuel  oil,  gaso- 
line, and  petroleum  products  In  the  United 
States,  beginning  in  June  1047.  At  that 
time  In  June,  seven  of  these  tankers  wer« 
loading  gasoline  and  petroleum  products  at 
the  docks  on  the  western  coast  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Department  of  Commerce  was 
testifying  of  the  great  shortage  of  oU  and 
petroleum  products  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  anyone  reads  my  re- 
marks made  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
May  22,  1948,  they  will  see  that  heavy 
American  goods  aiKl  industrial  machin- 
ery were  still  going  to  Russia  on  these 
same  Russian-held  American  ships  about 
which  our  State  Department  stUl  re- 
fused to  take  action.  And  among  other 
things,  I  further  disclosed  that  in  the 
last  half  of  1945  there  was  exported  to 
Russia  $563,000,000  of  which  $26,000,000 
was  commercial  and  the  rest  of  that  be- 
ing Rifts.  In  1946  it  was  $400,000,000 
to  Russia,  and  so  on  down  the  Une. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  at  one  time,  as  a 
member  of  the  committee  making  an 
inquir>-  into  the  matter  of  these  ships, 
the  State  Department  brazenly  refused 
to  let  out  any  information  to  this  com- 
mittee, and  thus  trying  to  keep  the  ships 
a  secret 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  Insert  here 
an  Item  from  the  Cleveland  News  of 
some  years  back: 

MAcnanxr  rm  Rttsbia   Ricaixs   Sciap  ro« 
Japan 

Oongreesman  Alvtw  F.  WrrcHkL,  of  San- 
dusky, keeps  asking  the  TTuman  Adminis- 
tration a  question  we'd  like  to  have  an- 
swered, too. 

If  the  Russian  threat  Is  as  ominous  as 
advertised,  says  Wdchxl.  why  does  this  Qot- 
emment  help  buUd  Soviet  strength  by  per- 
mitting enorxnoxis  exports  of  machlnn'y  and 
tools? 


Mr.  WncRZL  gets  repUee  which  doot 
satisfy,  he  being  a  simple  CMiioan  who  baa 
dllBculty  following  the  thinking  of  tha 
striped-pantfi  boys  of  the  State  Department. 
They  don't  satisfy  us.  either. 

Iiast  year  exports  to  Russia  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  $110,000,000. 
That  was  private  stuff,  not  including  what 
the  State  Department  calls  residual  lend- 
leaae,  which  is  another  cause  for  gripe. 

The  shipments  were  made  up  of  electrical 
machinery  and  equipment,  engines  and  tur- 
bines, metal-working  machinery,  farm  ma- 
chinery, mining  and  construction  equip- 
ment, automobiles,  railroad  equipment,  and 
mlsceUaneous  industrial  machinery. 


How  Our  Tax  Doilart  Are  Wasted 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
ov 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or   CONNECnCTTT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Wednesday.  JUly  2,  1952 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarkis,  I  In- 
clude arx>ther  article  of  a  series  being 
written  by  Sidney  Shalett  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  entitled  "How  Our  Tax 
Dollars  Are  Wasted": 

How  Oua  Tax  Dollabs  Ass  Wastes 

(No.  8  of  s  series) 

(By  Sidney  Shalett) 

The  subject  of  waste  In  military  expendi- 
tures is  one  which  reduces  even  the  most 
seasoned  Capitol  Hill  analysts  to  a  state  of 
bewilderment,  frtistration,  and  despair.  Ap- 
propriations are  so  scattered  between  mlU- 
tary  and  related  agencies  that  there  Is  some 
confusion  even  In  deciding  how  many  bil- 
lions properly  can  be  charged  to  defense. 
Estimates  of  the  military's  sUoe  of  President 
Truman's  proposed  $85,400,000,000  budget  tor 
1958  range  from  fifty  to  sixty-five  billion  dol- 
lars, depeiuUng  on  who  is  Interpreting  the 
figures. 

Investigations  by  dozens  of  congressional 
eommittecB  establish  that  the  military  has 
wasted  not  millions,  but  bilUone  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  One  of  the  most  alarming 
current  probes  concerns  construction  of  over- 
seas bases  for  the  Air  Force  under  super- 
vision of  tiw  Army  Corps  of  Kngineers.  In- 
vestigation of  graft  and  InetDciency  sur- 
rounding the  building  of  five  north  African 
air  bases  was  undertaken  both  by  the  Hardy 
House  subcommittee  and  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee,  headed  by  Senator 
Ltnooit  JoBivsoif,  Democrat,  of  Texas.  The 
African  investigation  now  is  being  contin- 
ued by  the  Senate  group,  which  has  broad- 
ened its  inquiry  to  include  alleged  fantastic 
expenditures  at  Oj)eration  Blue  Jay,  the 
once  secret  air  base  In  northern  Greenland. 

In  the  African  operation,  which  Senator 
JoHirsoM  has  described  as  "a  particularly 
flagrant  example  of  caUouc  dlsresard  for  the 
taxpayer's  pocketbook."  it  has  been  estab- 
Il&hed  that  a  ptroject  originally  Intended  to 
cost  some  $300,000,000  now  is  running  into 
s  new  estimate  of  $455,000,000  and  may  go 
even  higher.  Thlevei-y  on  the  Job  by  native 
workmen,  payroll  padding,  and  graft  by  cer- 
tain American  civilian  employees  were  ram- 
pant. Worst  of  all.  the  construction  Job  is 
aOleged  to  t>e  so  faulty  that  the  costly  air 
strips  are  already  buckUng  and  crumbling. 

The  Arctic  story  appears  equaUy  disturb- 
ing. There  has  been  a  welter  of  double- 
talk  about  what  Blue  Jay  was  supposed  to 
eost  and  what  It  actually  will  cost.  It  ap- 
pears that  tbe  original  estimate  was  "under 
aaoo.000,000"  and  cpokesmen  for  the  Air 
Force  recently  insisted  that  the  end  figure 
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wUl  be  "under  1250.000,000."  But  the  Sena- 
tors extracted  testimony  from  Army  Audit 
Agency  offldalB  which  Indicated  that  some- 
body m  the  Corps  of  Engineers  at  least  was 
thinking  of  the  posslbUlty  that  the  final  fig- 
ure on  Blue  Jay  might  run  close  to  »1.000.- 
000.000. 

As  a  final  fillip,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
discovered  that  the  Government — because  of 
a  lavish  system  of  "stand-by  pay"  and  mis- 
calculations as  to  how  long  It  would  take  a 
Navy  convoy  to  transport  workmen  to  Green- 
land—paid out  $3,193,552  In  wages  to  one 
batch  of  laborers  before  they  ever  wielded  a 
shovel— or  Ice  pick— at  the  Arctic  project. 
As  Downey  Rice,  special  counsel  to  the  Inves- 
tigating committee,  dryly  commented, 
looks  like  someone  made  a  mistake." 


It 


Congretsmjtii  Shechaa  Reports  to  the 
People  of  the  Eleventh  District 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

or  nxufois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  SHEEHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
curtain  is  being  rung  down  on  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
I  felt  that  I  should  attempt  to  give  an 
accounting  of  my  stewardship  as  Con- 
gressman to  the  people  of  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District  on  the  northwest 
side  of  the  city  of  Chicago. 

Some  time  ago  a  newspaperman  asked 
a  veteran  Congressman  as  to  what  he 
thought  was  the  most  powerful  lobby  in 
the  country,  and  the  Congressman  re- 
plied. "The  people  back  home."  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  that  Congressman's 
opinion. 

In  endeavoring  to  do  a  capable  Job  of 
representing  the  people  of  the  Eleventh 
Congressional  District.  I  always  recall 
that  principle  of  Thomas  Jefferson's, 
which  is  that  the  rule  of  the  majority 
should  prevail.  It  is  my  political  phi- 
losophy, and  as  a  Congressman  I  feel  it 
Is  my  duty,  to  speak  to  the  Congress  and 
to  vote  the  issues  before  the  Congress 
on  the  basis  of  the  will  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  in  my  district,  assuming, 
of  course,  that  my  people  are  informed 
as  to  the  pertinent  facts  on  the  issues 
and  their  will  is  not  contrary  to  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  country.  My  votes  on 
Issues  before  the  Congress  have  always 
been  predicated  on  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority of  my  constituents,  unless  the  will 
of  the  majority  was  not  clearly  discern- 
ible to  me.  in  which  case  I  have  used  my 
own  wisdom  and  conscience  in  guiding 
me  to  vote  for  whatever  was  best  for  my 
constituents  I  should  like  here  to  point 
out  that  thus  far  there  has  not  been  a 
single  instance  when  I  felt  that  the  mc- 
jority  opinion  as  1  knew  it.  was  contrary 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  country. 
Had  there  been  such  an  instance  I  would 
have  acknowledged  the  obligation  to  let 
the  people  know  why  I  believed  their 
majority  opinion  was  not  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Besides  Thomas  Jefferson.  I  could 
name  many  great  Americans  who  advo- 
cated this  particular  philosophy,  which 
can  best  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of 


that  illustrious  American.  Abraham 
Lincoln,  when  on  June  13,  1836,  in  a  let- 
ter to  the  Sangamon  Journal  he  said : 

While  acting  as  their  representative.  I  shall 
be  governed  by  their  will  In  all  subjects  upon 
which  I  have  the  means  of  knowing  what 
their  will  Is;  and  upon  all  others,  I  shall  do 
what  my  Judgment  teaches  me  will  best  ad- 
vance their  Interests. 

In  making  a  sincere  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  will  of  the  majority  of  the 
people  of  the  eleventh  district,  I  have 
conducted  public  opinion  surveys,  have 
closely  read  the  many  letters  written 
to  me.  have  talked  with  many  people 
on  my  frequent  trips  home,  and  on  in- 
stances where  I  was  privileged  to  make 
an  address  or  speech.  I  have  attempted 
whenever  possible  to  hold  a  question 
and  answer  period,  from  which  I  have 
gleaned  much  to  indicate  the  views  of 
the  people. 

A  detailed  check  of  my  voting  record 
will  show  that  on  all  issues  I  have  stood 
for  economy  in  Government  and  against 
Government  red  tape  and  the  ever- 
growing tendency  toward  bureaucracy. 
I  voted  against  the  tax  bill,  feeling  that 
It  was  doing  much  to  destroy  the  mid- 
dle class  of  our  Nation.  I  also  voted 
against  further  foreign  aid,  because  not 
only  had  the  people  clearly  expressed 
their  will  on  this  point,  but  I  was  of  the 
opinion  that  judging  from  prewar 
standards  the  European  nations  have 
pretty  fully  recovered.  I  have  also  vig- 
orously opposed  all  the  measures  which 
smacked  of  socialism,  feeling  that  to 
preserve  our  American  heritage  there 
should  be  less  Federal  Government  and 
less  centralized  control,  and  that  more 
rights  should  be  reserved  to  the  States. 
By  my  speeches  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  my  insertions  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  known  to 
Congress  the  temper  of  the  thinking  of 
those  Chicagoans  who  are  my  constit- 
uents. 

I  introduced  tTO  major  bills  in  Con- 
gress which  were  acted  upon  favorably. 
The  first  one  was  to  authorize  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Katjm  Forest  mas- 
sacre of  Polish  soldiers,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  similar  bill  being  introduced 
6  weeks  later  by  Congressman  Madden,  a 
Democrat.  Naturally,  when  the  Rules 
Committee  considered  these  two  similar 
measures  they  reported  out  Mr.  Mad- 
DENS  proposal,  since  he  was  a  member 
of  the  majority  party. 

The  other  was  a  bill  authorizing  in- 
creased lake  diversion  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan down  the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal, 
which  was  reported  out  favorably  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  This  is  the 
first  time  in  40  years  that  any  con- 
gressional committee  has  acted  favor- 
ably on  Chicago's  request  for  more 
water,  but.  unfortunately,  because  of  the 
Democrat  majority's  sudden  decision  to 
adjourn  Congress  the  first  week  in  July, 
there  will  not  be  time  for  lx)th  Houses 
of  Congress  to  consider  and  vote  on  the 
measure. 

I  have  made  a  sincere  attempt  to  give 
to  the  voters  of  the  eleventh  congres- 
sional district  of  Illinois  Intelligent  and 
capable  representation  in  Congress  and 
have  refused  to  serve  as  a  rubber  stamp 
for   any   particular   lobbying   group   or 


minority  Interest.  I  have,  with  a  de- 
termined effort,  sought  to  represent  all 
the  people  in  the  district.  Regardless  of 
the  fact  that  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Party.  I  have  not  questioned 
anyone's  politics  or  political  sympathies 
when  tney  have  written  to  me  asking  for 
help  or  for  the  assistance  of  my  con- 
gressional office. 

In  a  republican  constitutional  form 
of  government  such  as  we  have  here  in 
the  United  States,  the  people  are  the 
true  masters  of  the  country's  destiny,  and 
as  such  their  viewpoint  should  be  made 
known  and  reflected  by  their  elected 
representative,  and  this  I  have  con- 
scientiously endeavored  to  accomplish. 


United  Nations  Refuse  To 
Acknowledge  Christianity 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  doubt  and  suspicion  that 
surrounds  the  United  Nations  organiza- 
tion arises  as  a  result  of  its  failure  to 
acknowledge  the  Almighty  in  its  deliber- 
ations. How  can  such  an  organization 
succeed  in  the  absence  of  divine  leader- 
ship? 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  Including  an  article  that  recently  ap- 
peared in  the  Freeman  entitled  "Except 
the  Lord  Build  the  House": 

Except  thk  Loas  Bt7n.o  thk  Housx 

Look  at  the  opening  statement  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter: 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  Nations,  de- 
termined to  save  succeeding  generations,  to 
reaffirm  faith  in  fundamental  liuman  rights, 
to  establish  condltloiu  under  which  justice, 
to  promote  social  progress  an(^  better  stand- 
ards, and  for  these  ends  to  practice  toler- 
ance, to  unite  our  strength,  to  employ  Inter- 
national machinery,  have  resolved  to  com- 
bine our  efforts  to  accomplish  these  alms." 

Then,  by  way  of  contrast,  look  at  the  open- 
ing statement  of  the  Mayflower  compact: 
■'In  the  name  of  God.  amen."  A  little  later 
we  And  the  phrase  "•  •  •  for  the  glory 
of  God  and  advancement  of  the  Christian 
faith." 

To  continue  with  our  Investigation  Into 
our  truly  American  preambles,  look  at  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  which  begin  with 
these  lines:  "Whereas  we  all  came  to  these 
p>arts  of  America  with  one  and  the  same  end. 
namely,  to  advance  the  Kingdom  of  Our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  to  enjoy  the  liberties  of  the 
Gospel  In  purity." 

And  then  go  on  to  the  account  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Virginia, 
which  contains  these  lines:  "•  •  •  for  as 
much  as  men's  aSrlrs  do  little  prosper  where 
God's  service  Is  neglected,  all  the  burgesses 
took  their  places  In  the  choir  till  a  prayer 
was  said  by  Re<r.  Mr.  Buche.  the  minister, 
that  It  would  please  God  to  guide  and  to 
sanctify  all  our  proceedings  to  His  own 
glory." 

Finally,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, which  acknowledges  the  Creator  as  the 
source  of  life  and  liberty,  relies  upon  "the 
protection  of  divine  providence"  and  is  writ- 
ten In  a  spirit  of  reverence  and  with  an  a|>- 
peal  to  the  right  as  established  by  God. 
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It  would  seem  Jiat  great  success  came  to 
the  United  States  as  long  •■  our  fathers  ac- 
knowledged the  leadership  of  Ood  and  sought 
humbly  to  follow  Him.  Now  men  have  set  up 
the  United  Nations  without  acknowledging 
dependence  upon  Ood  or  seeking  His  lesder- 
»hlp.  This  was  done,  of  course,  at  the  behest 
of  the  Moscow  atheists,  but  to  Ignore  God  at 
the  demand  of  the  Conununlsts  Is  worse  than 
treason.  "We  ought  to  obey  Ood  rather  than 
man"  (Acts  6:  39). 

"The  stone  which  the  builders  rejected," 

must  become  "the  bead  of  the  corner"  before 

much  c&n  be  ezpiected  of  the  United  Nations. 

"Not  by   might  nor  by   power  but  by  my 

spirit,  aayeth  the  Lord  of  Hosts"  Zachariah 

«:  •>. 

BowAXo  E.  KaasHiraa. 


SUtemeat  of  DoaaM  R.  Wilson,  NatiouJ 
Commander,  the  American  Legion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

or   MABTIW^ND 

IN  THK  HOU8K  Of   RBPRESENTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  BEIALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  8, 

1952.  Donald  R.  Wilson,  national  com- 
mander of  the  American  Legion,  ap- 
peared before  the  Subcommittee  on  In- 
dependent Agencies  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  At  that  time, 
Mr.  Wilson,  as  the  representative  of  the 
American  Legion  and  as  its  commander, 
presented  to  that  subcommittee  the 
views  of  that  organization  concerning 
the  operating  funds  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

As  a  veteran  and  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion.  I  can  assert  that  Mr. 
Wilson's  fine  testimony  of  the  attitude 
of  the  Legion  toward  all  veterans  and 
particularly  the  disabled  veteran  is 
worthy  of  the  highest  praise. 

That  these  veterans  think  as  citizens, 
not  as  veterans  alone,  and  that  they  are 
conscious  of  their  responsibilities  to  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  attested  by  Mr.  Wil- 
son's testimony. 

I.  therefore,  respectfully  request  that 
the  high  llghtfc  of  this  testimony  be 
placed  in  the  Record  as  a  reminder  of 
the  splendid  attitude  of  these  men  to- 
ward their  less  fortunate  comrades. 

Following  are  excerpts  from  Mr.  Wil- 
son's testimony: 

At  the  outset.  I  should  like  to  express  my 
thanks  for  the  opportunity  you  have  given 
the  American  Legion  to  prebent  Its  views  with 
regard  to  the  vital  matter  of  providing  oper- 
ating funds  for  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion for  the  flscal  year  starting  this  coming 
July  I. 

Analyses  that  our  organization  has  pre- 
pared In  past  years  have  indicated  that  our 
membership  has  an  individual  Incume  recurd 
that  is  above  the  average.  My  only  purpose 
Is  calling  attention  to  that  fact  at  this  time 
Is  to  ahow  that  our  members  are  extremely 
and  personally  conscious  of  the  high  cost  of 
governn^nt.  Each  of  us  has  a  family  In- 
terest in  observing  the  operations  of  your 
committee  as  you  seek  Justification  for  each 
and  every  Item  in  th<>  total  budget  cost  that 
U  estimated  x)  run  to  •85.400,000.000  for 
flaeal  1953.  I  would  add  that  our  Interest  In 
lowered  taxes  does  not  extend  to  the  point 
ot  denying  care  to  those  disabled  veterans 
without  means  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
such  care,  and  the  approximately  three  and 


one-half  millions  of  veterans  who  have 

Ice  connection. 

We  recognize  the  worth  of  the  obeerratlon 
that  upoD  the  shoulders  of  you  Members  of 
Congress  resu  the  responsitoUlty  to  so  op- 
erate the  flscal  affairs  of  our  Ooremment 
that  there  be  no  weakening  of  our  poaiUon 
in  world  affairs.  I  cite  these  maUers  to  Indi- 
cate that  our  membership  in  the  American 
L«glon  is  as  tax  conscious  as  any  other  group 
of   voters  In   the  Nation. 

As  an  organisation  we  come  before  your 
committee  to  advocate  )U8t  treatment  for 
the  disabled  veteran.  Our  orrtanlxatlon  la 
the  leading  spokesman  for  the  veterans  of 
World  Wars  I  and  II  and  for  the  veterans  ol 
the  Korean  fighting.  Whether  these  veter- 
ans volunteered  their  services  to  the  federal 
Oovemraent  or  were  called  to  service  through 
other  means.  Is  Immaterial.  By  the  fact  of 
their  service  'n  time  of  war,  they  have  be- 
come a  group  set  apart.  By  their  actions 
on  the  field  of  battle,  otu-  liberties  have  been 
preserved  We  owe  them  something  for 
preserving  those  liberties.  As  an  organisa- 
tion the  American  Legion  will  not  believe 
that  this,  or  any  other  Congress  when  it  Is 
properly  Informed,  will  purchase  such  econo- 
mies at  the  expense  of  our  disabled. 

The  veterans  of  these  three  major  war  ef- 
forts who  form  the  membership  erf  the 
American  Legion  did  not  start  these  wars. 
They  were  not  asked  whether  these  wars 
would  be  fought.  They  did  not  have  a 
choice  In  the  matter  of  service  In  these  wars. 
Their  part  was  to  go  forth,  in  the  uniform 
of  our  Nation,  and  to  win  the  wars  that 
preserved  our  liberties.  It  is  our  conten- 
tion, buttressed  by  all  the  lessons  of  history, 
down  throjgi  all  that  Is  recorded  In  the  life 
of  bU  the  nations,  that  gratelul  governments 
always  have  cared  for  the  disabled  who  have 
fought  their  wars,  and  the  surviving  depend- 
ents of  those  who  have  died. 

It  Is  as  true  now  as  It  was  at  the  dawn 
of  history  that  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
disabled  veteran  and  for  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren Is  as  much  a  part  of  the  cost  of  war 
as  is  the  cost  of  the  ships  and  the  guns  and 
the  bullets  and  the  planes  with  which  these 
men  fight  for  our  liberties. 

Some  there  are  who  say  that  the  cost  of 
veterans'  t>eneflts  Is  too  great.  Two  things 
stand  forth  to  face  those  who  make  such 
observations.  One  is  that  when  the  cost  of 
war  Increases,  when  the  cost  of  armaments 
Increases.  It  Is  axiomatic  that  the  cost  of 
veterans'  benefits  shall  Increase,  in  propor- 
tion. The  other  Is  that  In  point  of  actual- 
ity the  proportion  of  otir  national  income 
devoted  to  the  care  of  our  disabled  Is  no 
greater  today  than  it  was  In  1900.  It  Is 
difBcuIt  to  understand  the  thinking  of  the 
person  who  reasons  that  the  cost  of  living 
of  the  disabled  veteran  has  not  risen  propor- 
tionately with  all  other  costs. 

It  seems  to  us  In  the  Legion  there  Is  an- 
other compelling  reason  for  your  committee, 
and  for  the  Congress,  to  be  sure  that  ade- 
quate provision  is  made  to  care  for  the  dis- 
abled veteran  and  for  the  dependents  of 
those  veterans  who  have  died  t>ecause  of  their 
disabilities.  As  matters  atand  now,  It  Is 
likely  that  the  need  to  maintain  large  Armed 
Forces  will  remain  with  us  for  many  years. 
That  means  we  must  continue  to  depend 
upon  our  young  manhood  of  America  to  go 
forth  in  uniform  and  to  protect  the  bard- 
won  liberties  that  are  so  much  a  part  of  the 
warp  and  woof  of  our  life. 

Purely  as  a  morale  factor.  It  seems  to  ua. 
it  is  a  good  thing  to  make  sure  that  the  in- 
service  personnel  shall  have  no  worry  regard- 
ing the  care  that  will  be  provided  for  the 
disabled  and  for  the  dependenu  of  those 
who  no  longer  are  in  position  to  provide 
such  care.     •     •     • 

There  Is  a  lot  of  newspaper  talk  circulat- 
ing over  the  country  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratis, n  even  as  of  today  is  getting  too 
many  beds  for  too  few  patlcnta,  and  your 
own  figures  show   In   the  neighborhood  o< 


about  30  percent  bad  vacancy,  which  is  far 
too  high,  is  It  XK)t? 

It  seema  incredible  that  the  thinking  of 
Congress  should  be  based  upon  a  casually 
written  newspaper  story,  and  we  are  sura 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  had  the 
true  Information  to  fu-ovide  for  Chairman 
THOMaa.  For  example,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration indicates,  in  lU  March  1852  re- 
port, that  with  a  total  authorised  bed  capac- 
ity of  110,652.  there  was  84.85  percent  occu- 
pancy. Of  the  authorized  bed  capacity  of 
119.462  there  were  9,215  beds  unavailable. 
That  left  an  operating  bed  capacity  of  110,- 
437.  Based  upon  the  operating  capacity, 
there  was  91. 92  percent  occupancy  In  March 
1962. 

With  regard  to  those  9,216  "unavailable** 
beds,  approximately  21  percent  bad  not  been 
fully  activated,  60  percent  were  in  Institu- 
tions where  there  is  difficulty  in  securing  staff 
personnel,  8  percent  were  under  construction, 
alteration,  or  conversion,  4  percent  were 
undergoing  the  renovation  that  is  always  so 
necessary  In  any  well-operated  ho&pltal,  6 
percent  were  pending  adjustment  of  author- 
iBred  capacity,  and  1  percent  was  being  used 
for  such  purposes  as  clinical  offices  not  other- 
wise provided. 

At  the  same  time,  and  while  Chairman 
TuoMas  was  concerned  about  the  number 
of  vacancies  In  Veterans'  Administration 
beds,  it  was  shown  by  reports  of  authori- 
tative civilian  hospital  groups  that  the  occu- 
pancy in  nongovernment  hospitals  is  less 
than  80  percent,  and  85  percent  Is  considered 
a  maximum  operating  capacity.  Actually, 
the  VA  bed-occupancy  record  is  favorable 
by  any  standard. 

In  actual  practice  It  has  become  common 
for  the  Budget  Bureau  to  recommend  only 
sufficient  funds  to  operate  VA  hospitals  at 
an  85- percent  occupancy  rate.     •     •     • 

I  have  said  that  the  American  Legion 
recognizes  the  desire  that  exists  to  find  ways 
to  economize.  We  have  no  idea  that  we 
should  depredate  any  such  effort  on  the  part 
of  any  congressional  group.  But  we  do  want 
to  call  the  attention  of  your  committee  to 
the  fact  that  consideration  of  what  the  costs 
should  be  for  any  Government  operation 
should  be  based  upon  a  sense  of  what  is  right 
and  Just,  rather  than  upon  some  emotional 
feeling    that    this    or    that    Item    Is    wrong. 

•  •     • 

Sixty-five  percent  of  the  VA  bed  capacity 
is  devoted  to  the  care  of  tut)erculou8  and 
neuropeychlatrlc  veterans.  There  is  no 
other  place  to  which  these  patients  may 
be  transferred  If  these  cuts  are  sustained. 

•  •     • 

Among  the  general  medical  and  surgical 
cases  there  are  large  numbers  of  long-term 
and  chronic  cases.  Including  paraplegics, 
hemlpleglcs,  and  others.  Through  the  clos- 
ing of  hospitals  for  such  veterans  the  VA 
would  loee  the  services  of  a  very  scarce  cate- 
gory of  personnel.    •    •     • 

Tou  gentlemen  are  familiar  with  the  fact 
that  budgets  are  prepared  far  In  advance  of 
their  consideration  by  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress.  These  estimates  were 
made  approximately  18  months  ago.  At  the 
time  they  were  prepared  the  full  effects  of 
the  present  miUtary  situation  had  not  been 
ahown. 

Little  or  no  provision  was  made  for  the 
claims  of  the  disabled  arising  out  of  the 
current  fighting  and  trt^lnlng,  nor  for  the 
changes  in  the  laws  granting  new  beiiefita 
and  services.     •     •     • 

We  note  that  the  expenditures  for  Inter- 
national security  and  foreign  relations,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  will 
cost  an  estimated  $10,845,000,000,  in  1958. 
This  sum  u  one  that  places  the  dollar  sign 
on  the  price  of  our  leadership  In  world  af- 
fairs. The  American  Legion  is  xx>t,  at  tbi* 
time,  ralKlng  a  critical  flnper  to  questkm 
nich  appropriations.  We  merely  ask  whether 
the  Federal  Government  has  any  lesser  ob- 
Ugatton  to  care  for  Itt  own  wv  at— Med,  tcr 
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those  who  protected  our  liberties,  for  those 
who  paid  for  this  position  of  world  leader- 
ship with  the  bodies  spent  In  defense  of  our 
liberties,  than  It  has  to  build  up  the  war 
torn  lands  In  foreign  countries.  We  submit 
that  there  la  not  the  slightest  tinge  of  isola- 
tion or  lack  of  Interest  In  foreign  affairs  In 
saying  that  the  American  people  never  have 
forsaken  the  idea  of  caring  first  for  our  own 
disabled.     •     •     • 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  pause  and  re- 
cast the  thanks  that  I  expressed  earlier.  The 
American  Legion  does  appreciate  the  courtesy 
your  committee  has  extended  in  permitting 
us  to  come  before  you  to  express  our  hope 
that  the  Congress  will  not,  at  this  time  in 
our  national  life,  indicate  its  belief  that  the 
Federal  obligation  to  care  for  the  disabled 
veteran  has  been  discharged.  We  know  your 
coiumlttee  and  the  entire  Congress  will  agree 
with  the  American  Legion  that  such  an  ob- 
ligation can  never  be  discharged  so  long  as 
there  is  one  disabled  veteran  among  us. 

I  have  Indicated  that  because  our  mem- 
bers have  an  Income  slightly  above  the  aver- 
age we  are  at  all  times  tax  conscious.  We 
&r3  also  conscious  of  the  need  for  care  among 
those  not  so  well  situated  financially. 

We  appreciate  the  responsibility  that  Con. 
gress  has  to  so  manage  the  affairs  of  our 
Government  that  there  will  be  no  weakening 
of  our  world  position. 

Our  advocacy  is  that  of  the  leading  spokes- 
man for  veterans  of  World  Wars  I  and  11,  and 
of  the  Korean  fighting. 

The  disabled  veterans  did  not  start  the 
wars.  There  merely  fought  them  to  success- 
ful  conclusions. 

The  cost  of  caring  for  the  disabled  Is  a 
true  part  of  the  cost  of  war. 

The  cost  is  In  direct  relation  to  the  cost  of 
war. 

It  Is  Important  that  Congress  continue  to 
care  for  the  war  disabled  since  the  need  to 
maintain  large  Armed  Forces  will  be  with  us 
for  many  years.  We  should  rxot  like  to  see 
deterioration  of  the  morale  of  such  forces. 

We  believe  that  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  In  slashing  Veterans' 
Administration  appropriations  for  1953  la 
based    upon   mistaken   premises. 

With  716,000  new  veterans  returning  from 
the  Korean  fighting  this  Is  not  the  time  for 
Congress  to  be  niggardly  In  dealing  with  vet- 
erans' benefits. 

It  is  inconsistent  to  spend  money  to  build 
hospitals,  and  not  provide  funds  to  hire 
personnel  to  staff  such  hospitals. 

We  doubt  that  Congress,  at  a  time  when 
there  are  30,0C0  veterans  awaiting  hospitali- 
zation. Intended  to  close  21  existing  hos- 
pitals, and  to  delay  opening  15  new  hos- 
pitals. This  Is  not  the  time  to  close  down 
the  use  of  some  10,500  operating  VA  t>eds. 

We  doubt  that  the  House  was  fully  aware 
that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  cut  the 
Veterans"  Administration  budget  by  $405,- 
OOO  before  sending  Its  recommendations  to 
Congress. 

We  call  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact 
that  the  VA  appropriation  Is  43  percent  under 
the  peak  of  1947. 

We  raise  the  question  whether  Congress 
wants  to  be  more  generous  with  the  people 
of  foreign  nations  than  it  Is  with  the  disabled 
veterans  of  our  own  country  who  have  fought 
to  preserve  our  llt>ertles. 

We  call  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the 
fact  that  the  cost  of  veterans'  benefits  and 
services  has  had  a  decreasing  share  of  the 
cost  of  Government  in  a  period  when  the 
percentage  of  the  national  Income  devoted 
to  the  cost  of  Government  has  risen  by 
10.7  percent.  •  •  •  por  example,  the 
$1,000,000  reduction  In  grants  to  States,  an 
Item  not  controlled  by  the  VA,  will  force 
the  removal  of  1,104  veterans  from  State 
homes. 

Legislation  already  enacted  by  this 
Eighty-second  Congress  has  created  new 
heavy   workloads   for   the   Office   of   Claims, 


Office  of  Insurance,  and  Board  of  Veterans 

Appeals. 

In  the  Office  of  Claims,  a  reduction  In 
force  has  been  ordered  of  between  440  and 
490.  This  hurts.  Claims  cannot  stand  the 
further  cuts  indicated  in  H.  R.  7072  and  the 
Jensen  amendment.  Inadequate  personnel 
will  result  in  either  production-line  opera- 
tions or  delays.  Production-line  operation 
means  faulty  adjudication.  Delays  create 
backlogs.  Both  Increase  costs.  The  Claims 
Office  handles  adapted  housing  for  para- 
plegics, dental  and  medical  treatment,  death 
compensation  and  pension,  accrued  benefits, 
burial  allowance,  death  Inatirance,  and 
servicemen's  Indemnity.     •     •     • 

In  closing  may  I  remind  you  that  you 
are  dealing  with  human  suffering  and  mis- 
ery. The  dollar  savings  that  would  be  ac- 
complished through  H.  R.  7072,  as  It  now 
stands,  would  provide  a  cruel  yardstick  for 
measuring  the  value  of  the  service  that  more 
than  3,500,000  veterans  who  have  service  con- 
nection have  given  our  Nation.  We  doubt 
that  it  Is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  use 
Buch  a  monstrous  yardstick.  We  believe 
that  with  the  more  complete  information 
you  now  have  before  you,  it  will  be  your 
wish  to  replace  the  appropriation  cuts  that 
would  so  seriously  affect  our  disabled  vet- 
erans. 


New  Dealers  and  Liberals  Engage  'm 
Doable  Talk 


EXTETTSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  part  of  my  remarks  I  am  including 
an  editorial  that  appeared  in  the  Janes- 
ville  (Wis.)  Gazette  of  June  21  entitled 
"Isolationist  Made  Term  of  Discredit." 
This  editorial  points  out  that  the  so- 
called  liberal  press  and  the  New  Dealers 
charge  McCarthyism  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances and  condemn  the  practice  of 
guilt  by  association.  Yet  they  are  the 
prize  example  of  that  practice  when  they 
label  certain  individuals  as  isolationists. 

I  am  submitting  the  editorial  from  the 
Janesville  Gazette  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

"Isolationist"  Made  Tekm  or  Discxzorr 

Elements  In  the  Nation's  press  which  re- 
gard themselves  as  "liberal"  have  made  much 
In  past  months  of  the  shortcomings  of 
"guilt  by  association."  The  expression  has 
been  applied  to  Senator  McCartht  and  to 
others  who  have  sought  to  connect  suspected 
Reds  with  the  Communist  cause.  The  so- 
called  guilt  by  association  Is  no  Invention  of 
McCarthy.  It  had  Its  basis  long  before  he 
became  known  nationally. 

It  originated  In  the  FBI.  whose  Director, 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  declared  that  Communists 
can  be  Identified  only  by  the  way  they  act 
and  the  groups  with  which  they  associate 
themselves.  They  do  not  announce  their 
communism,  or  even  admit  It.  They  are 
Communists  when  they  embrace  the  Red 
cause,  and  this  Is  shown  by  their  actions, 
their  writings,  and  their  work  with  Com- 
munist or  fellow-traveler  groups. 

This  theory — the  much-deplored  guilt  by 
association — has  now  been  seized  upon  by 
some  newspapers  in  their  efforts  to  pin  the 
label  of  isolationist  onto  Senator  Tapt. 
Whatever  an  isolationist  may  be  in  this  year 
of  1952,  Senator  Tapt  Is  one  because  he  acts 
like  one  while  saying  he  iM  not  one.    That 


Is  the  charge  that  Is  being  made,  and  the 
method  of  branding  Is  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
tactics  used  by  McCabtht  and  others  against 
the  Communists. 

There  is,  for  example,  this  from  the  Mil- 
waukee Journal  of  June  19: 

"Elsenhower  let  It  be  known  In  Denver 
that  he  believes  Senator  Tatt  Is  an  Isola- 
tionist of  the  Hoover  type.  •  •  •  The 
record,  past  and  present,  offers  evidence  that 
the  Elsenhower  estimate  is  correct.  The 
Senator  has  said  repeatedly  of  late  that  he 
la  not  isolationist.  Nevertheless,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  has  voted  Isolationist  nearly 
all  the  time,  that  he  talks  the  Isolationist 
line  even  today,  and  that  many  of  his  strong- 
est Presidential  supporters,  financially  and 
vocally,  are  the  Nation's  most  rabid  Isola- 
tlonlsU." 

Substitute  for  Tatt's  name  that  of  any 
Red  suspect,  and  put  the  word  "commu- 
nism" In  the  place  of  "Isolationist."  and 
there  emerges  a  splendid  example  of  the 
guilt-by-association  change  which  the 
Journal  and  others  have  so  much  deplored. 


It  WUI  Be  Senator  Taft 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Morgan  County  Herald,  of 
McConnelsville,  Ohio,  writes  very  lucid 
and  learned  editorials.  He  knows  his 
politics  also.  The  following  is  a  strong 
editorial  which  should  be  read  by  all 
Americans: 

It  Wnx  Bi  Sihatob  TArr 

By  this  time,  next  week.  Republicans  will 
have  chosen  their  standard  bearer  at  the 
national  convention.  As  hitherto  stated, 
we  believe  it  will  t>e  Robbtt  A.  Tatt.  He 
should  have  been  chosen  4  years  ago  at 
Philadelphia.  Had  he  t>e«n  nominated,  he 
would  have  been  elected.  Dewey  chose  the 
only  way  he  could  have  been  defeated.  Had 
Tatt  been  the  nominee  and  put  on  the  same 
type  of  fighting  campaign  which  won  a 
sweeping  victory  In  Ohio  2  years  later,  we 
would  not  today  be  bogged  down  In  endless 
fighting  In  Truman's  war  in  Korea;  the 
budget  would  have  been  balanced,  waste 
would  have  been  eliminated,  taxes  would 
have  been  lowered — we  would  he  on  the 
road  to  sanity  In  the  administration  of  na- 
tional affairs  Instead  of  lost  In  the  mlasmlc 
swamp  of  economic  and  political  doubt,  con- 
fusion, and  uncertainty  with  the  specter  of 
a  third  and  more  frightful  world  war  loon^ 
ing-up  on  the  horizon. 

According  to  Associated  Press  flg\ires,  TArr 
has  polled  substantially  more  votes  than 
Elsenhower,  In  the  total  primary  ballots 
where  the  two  opposed  or  were  directly  voted 
upon.  He  now  has  sufficient  delegates 
pledged  to  his  cause  to  either  put  him  across 
on  the  first  ballot  where  604  is  a  majority 
or  sufficient  second -choice  pledges  to  put 
the  nomination  in  the  bag  and  tie  the 
string.  His  friends  are  In  control  of  the 
convention  machinery,  which  Is  highly  Im- 
portant In  seating  delegates  In  States  where 
a  contest  Is  Involved.  Taft  is  reported,  by 
inside  friends,  to  be  confident — as  he  has 
every  right  to  be.  Our  own  guess  would  be 
that  when  unpledged  delegations,  such  as 
Pennsylvania  and  Michigan,  canvass  the  situ- 
ation at  Chicago,  sufficient  of  their  number 
will  tumble  aboard  the  Taft  bandwagon  to 
nominate  the  Ohio  Senator  on  the  first 
ballot. 


Ill 
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Readers  of  the  Herald  know  that,  for  years, 
we  have  beaten  the  drums  for  Robcst  A.  Tatt. 
In  this,  we  had  no  ax  to  grind,  no  private 
ambition  to  subserve.  We  have  talked  "Bob" 
Tatt  because  he  fitted  our  ideal  of  what  a 
great  American  statesman  and  leader  ought 
to  be.  Tatt  has  brains — no  one  disputes  his 
high  intellectual  ability.  If  you  saw  him  and 
did  not  know  who  he  was.  you  would  know, 
instinctively,  that  you  stood  in  the  presence 
of  a  man  of  superior  Intellectual  qualities. 
Tatt  has  high  ccurage.  When  he  takes  a 
poeltion  on  public  questions,  his  Judgment 
is  formulated  on  the  background  of  a  life- 
time of  experience  In  public  affairs.  He 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about.  He  does 
not  equivocate,  pussyfoot  or  temporize  and 
he  fights  for  what  he  believes  Is  the  right. 
He  Is  Inherently  and  un«wervlngly  honest. 
a  Taft  family  trait,  and  because  people  be- 
lieve and  know  he  la  honest  and  the  best 
Informed  statesman  In  the  Nation  his  words 
always  carry  weight  and  conviction. 

Tatt  will  do  what  he  believes  la  for  the 
be  t  Interests  of  America,  regardless  of  any 
Immediate  effects  upon  his  political  fortunes. 
It  takes  a  real  man  to  be  like  that — Bob  Tait 
is  among  the  small  number  of  national  stat- 
tire  In  public  life  in  either  party,  who  may 
truthfully  be  dubbed  a  statesman. 

All  of  our  laudation  of  Tatt  as  the  logical 
choice  is  not  In  any  manner  Intended  as 
derogatory  of  Elsenhower.  However.  Elsen- 
hower, the  world  figure  In  war,  is  awkward 
and  out  of  place  on  the  political  field.  Hla 
friends,  Dewey,  Lodge,  Drlscoll,  and  the  top 
brass  who  coaxed  him  into  this  fight,  did 
him  a  great  disservice.  Obviously,  the  gen- 
eral Is  In  a  field  about  which  he  la  poorly 
informed  and  more  illy  prepared  to  present 
bis  case,  or  to  Intelligently  dlnrusa  the  great 
problems  of  national  and  international  re- 
lations In  a  grave  period  of  world  crisis. 
TArr  has  devoted  his  life  to  public  questions 
and  public  service.  He  is  a  statesman. 
Bsenhower  is  a  warrior,  a  great  general,  a 
military  figure  Taft  would  not  make  a  great 
leader  of  an  allied  array  InTaslon  of  Europe. 
Neither  Is  Elsenhower  prepared  by  experience 
arul  training  for  political  leadership,  with 
sounu  opinions  on  the  many  baffling  politi- 
cal problems  confronting  this  Nation  and 
the  world  Since  landing  in  America,  last 
montn.  Elsenhower's  political  stock  has 
fallen  steadily  despite  desperate  eSoru  of 
his  supporters  to  create  the  appearance  of 
&n  overwhelming  burst  of  popular  adulation 
for  a  returning  war  hero  and  a  ground  swell 
in  his  behalf,  which  would  be  irresistible 
at  the  convention.  The  general  is  a  good 
man  but  he  is  In  the  wrong  pew.  The  same 
crowd  that  picked  Dewey  and  Wlllkle,  now 
want  Elsenhower.  They  have  tliree  failures 
and  three  lost  national  elections  as  their 
credential*  to  Helect  this  year's  Republican 
standard  bean»r.  They  should  subside. 
Thetr  "me  too"  strategy  has  done  much  to 
tfia^ntegrBte  Ri'publlcan  unity  and  their 
leadership  is  directly  responsible  for  the  last 
three  campaigns  of  Republican  disaster. 

This  editorial  is  written  after  a  careful 
canvass  of  the  situation  and  a  belief  that 
Tatt  will  be  the  overwhelming  choice  of  the 
cc'ventlon  Fct  20  years,  the  Republican 
Party  has  refu.sed  to  meet  the  great  Issues 
of  the  day  In  open  challenge  and  do  battle 
for  what  it  belU  ves  Is  right  and  for  the  best 
Interests  of  Airerica.  It  looks  as  though, 
at  long  last.  It  has  accepted  the  New  Deal 
challenge  and  would  put  on  a  fighting 
ca.  .paign  with  \  great  American  statesman 
as  its  leader.  It  looks  as  though,  at  long 
last,  it  Is  about  to  return  to  the  rock  upon 
which  James  G.  Blaine  said.  "The  Republi- 
can Party  was  lounded  upon  principle  and 
It  shunned  exp<diency."  As  long  as  those 
•tirring  words  were  true,  we  never  loet  a 
ba  U«. 


The  Importance  ol  tk«  Inyestor  in  Ov 
National  Economy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  E.  aPEHART 

OF    TNDIAIfA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesdny,  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  CAPEHART.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  winning 
essay  in  the  National  High  School  Essay 
Contest  conducted  by  the  Investors 
League. 

The  winning  essay  entitled  "The  Im- 
portance of  the  Investor  in  Our  National 
Economy."  was  submitted  by=-Miss  Laura 
Coburn.  of  Truth  or  Consequences.  N. 
Mex.  The  award  was  made  at  the 
Investors  League  caucus  dinner  in  New 
York  on  June  17.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Three  hundred  years  ago,  a  young  emi- 
grant from  England  stood  on  a  dock  in 
Jamestown,  looking  about  him.  He  had  just 
landed  from  the  leaking  old  bulk  which 
brought  newcomers  to  America,  and  he  was 
still  dazed  at  the  look  of  this  new  place 
he  had  come  to.  But  here  he  was,  with  a 
whole  new  world,  and  his  whole  life  before 
him,  both  of  them  ready  to  be  shap)ed  by 
his  Influence,  his  ambition,  his  industry. 

This  young  man  and  millions  like  him 
were  the  earliest  investors  In  our  country's 
history.  They  were  Investing  not  so  much 
money,  but  their  energy,  their  hopes,  and 
their  dreams,  and  for  many  of  them  the 
investment  paid  off  a  thousandfold.  The 
Investor,  whether  he  was  a  pioneer  on  the 
harsh  frontier,  or  the  man  who  put  a  few 
dollars  into  Samuel  Slater's  outlandish  spin- 
ning jennies  when  spinning  by  machine 
was  almost  unheard  of,  played  an  imp>ortant 
role  in  the  development  of  America.  What 
Is  his  role  today? 

Nowadays  the  investor  is  not  so  likely  to 
Invest  his  personal  toll  in  some  enterprise, 
but  he  does  put  In  his  savings,  and  in  their 
own  way  these  investors  are  Just  as  impor- 
tant as  the  early  pioneers.  Not  a  wheel 
would  turn  in  any  of  otir  large  factories, 
not  a  train  would  run.  nor  an  airplane  fly 
if  it  were  not  for  the  dollars  of  the  Investors, 
for  the  money  the  Investor  puts  into  a  com- 
pany makes  possible  the  production  of  goods, 
the  development  of  new  proceasee  and  new 
products,   and   the   expansion   of  industries. 

The  number  of  investors  in  our  United 
States  is  enormous — 1.012.433  shareholdera 
in  A.  T.  A  T..  481.672  shareholders  In  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp..  and  268.226  shareholder! 
in  United  States  Steel,  to  name  just  a  few. 
In  several  industries  the  number  of  stock- 
holders Is  greater  than  the  number  of  em- 
ployees. 

Some  of  the  questions  that  are  often  asked 
about  investors  and  business  are:  Are  these 
investors  ordinary  people  rather  than  big 
tycoons?  Is  all  the  stock  in  a  company  con- 
trolled by  one  or  two  people?  Are  little  com- 
panies being  squeezed  out  by  big  corpora- 
tions? The  answer  to  the  first  question  Is 
an  emphatic  "Yes."  and  to  the  last  two,  s 
just  as  emphatic  "No." 

Most  of  the  Investors  of  America  are  ordi- 
nary people  and  In  not  one  of  the  three 
corpo^'ations  cited  does  any  single  individual 
own  as  much  as  3  percent  of  the  stock.  Aa 
for  little  companies  being  squeezed  out  of 
business,  there  are  now  over  4,000,000  en- 
terprises In  our  country,  a  20-percent  In- 
crease in  the  numt>er  of  enterprises  since 
before  the  war.    Are  these  enterprises  big 


business?    Ninety-five  percent  of  them  have 
fewer  than  100  employees. 

Since  the  Investor  is  the  basis  of  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise,  we  should  consider 
how  our  present  Government  administra- 
tion and  economic  situation  is  affecting 
him.  Upon  looking  at  the  situation  close- 
ly, we  can  see  three  rocks  upon  which  the 
ship  of  capitalism  will  surely  founder  un- 
less there  is  a  rapid  change  of  course.  First 
there  Is  the  Influence  of  taxes  on  the  In- 
vestor. Secondly,  there  Is  the  problem  of 
Government  interference  in  Industry  op- 
eration. Thirdly,  comes  the  ever  present 
shadow  of  socialism  or  aa  it  Is  sometlnMS 
called  the  welfare  state. 

The  jagged  edges  of  the  first  rock  are  do- 
ing perliaps  the  most  immediate  and  violent 
damage  to  ovir  free  enterprise  ship.  Inves- 
tors are  not  only  being  taxed  on  the  divi- 
dends they  receive  from  their  investments; 
they  are  also  being  taxed  through  the  busi- 
nesses whose  stockholders  they  are,  in  the 
form  of  corjxsration  taxes.  Corporation 
taxes  really  affect  Investors  just  as  much  as 
dliect  income  taxes.  People  pay  every 
penny.  General  Motors  paid  11,141.000.000 
in  taxes  in  1951.  which  amounts  to  $13.04 
in  taxes  paid  per  common  share  of  stock 
compared  with  94  per  share  of  dividends  to 
the  stockholders.  In  other  wcwds,  the  Gov- 
ernment is  getting  three  times  as  much  out 
of  that  business  as  the  owners.  This  enor- 
mous taxation  takes  away  all  Incentive  for 
investors  and  makes  them  tmwllling  to  ven- 
ture their  savings. 

The  next  two  rocks  are  harder  to  lay  your 
finger  on;  they  are  what  sailors  call  un- 
charted, which  may  pop  up  at  any  tlm«. 
The  increasing  Government  regulation  of 
business  and  Its  seizure  of  industries  have 
caused  grave  concern  to  every  thinking 
American.  If  the  Government  can  order  a 
seizure  of  an  Industry  with  no  real  legal 
right,  the  question  arises,  Where  do  Its 
powers  cease?  What  is  there  to  prevent  the 
seizure  of  any  Industry  at  any  time?  This 
unwarranted  course  of  action  is  a  danger  to 
the  property  interests  of  every  investor. 

The  third  rock  is  a  combination,  more  or 
less  of  the  first  two.  Our  drift  toward  so- 
cialism is  the  reevilt  of  a  vicious  cycle :  ris- 
ing taxes  (over  25  percent  of  the  national 
Income  now  goes  for  taxes)  help  to  cause 
inflation,  danger  of  inflation  causes  more 
Government  controls  and  restrictions,  in- 
creased size  of  Government  creates  a  need 
for  higher  taxes.  It  has  happened  in  Britain 
and  can  and  is  happening  here.  What  can 
be  done  to  halt  It? 

The  American  people  do  not  want  social- 
ism. When  It  is  called  by  its  true  name  and 
presented  squarely  to  them,  they  reject  It 
every  time.  The  greatest  number  of  votes 
the  Socialist  Party  ever  received  (915.302) 
was  less  than  the  number  of  shareholders 
In  A.  T.  &  T.  It  Is  when  socialism  comes  in 
the  form  of  greater  taxes,  and  every-lncreas- 
Ing  government  power  and  regulation,  that 
we  do  not  realize  it  and  don't  fight  against  it. 

The  basic  Socialist  tenets  utterly  deny  all 
our  Ideas  of  personal  Independence  and  in- 
dividual initiative.  If  the  Investor  wants  to 
protect  himself  and  his  freedoms  as  well  as 
his  invested  capital,  he  must  recognize  the 
danger  of  this  creeping  evil  and  fight  It. 

The  investor  Is  important  in  our  Ameri- 
can economy  and  It  Is  about  time  he  started 
to  make  his  Influence  felt.  He  can  do  it  In- 
dividually by  writing  to  his  congressional 
representatives,  and  by  voting  for  those  men 
and  women  for  ofllce  holders,  who  have  a 
realization  of  the  investor's  problems,  and 
collectively  by  organizing  Into  groups  to 
make  his  opinions  known  In  State  legisla- 
tures and  in  Congress. 

Aa  the  buUdlng  blocks  of  capitalism,  the 
Investors  are  important  as  bricks  In  the  wall 
of  a  house — without  them  the  whole  struc- 
ture crumbles.  The  investor  must  apeak 
out  and  say,  "Tm  helping  to  support  this 
bouse — I  want  some  say  in  how  It's  buUt." 
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We  Can  Prosper  Wttkoat  War  Orders 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECncCT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  remark- 
able and  highly  encouraging  article  by 
Prof.  J.  K.  Galbraith.  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, entitled  "We  Can  Prosper  With- 
out War  Orders."  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  for  Sunday, 

June  22. 

The  theory  that  the  United  States  is 
headed  for  a  depression  if  and  when  it 
is  able  to  curtail  its  defense  expenses 
drastically  is  a  theory  which  seems  to  be 
widely  held  abroad.  It  is  used  by  the 
Communists  as  part  of  their  arsenal  of 
argument  that  we  are  of  necessity  war- 
liice  and  imperialistic  because  of  the  "in- 
ner necessities"  of  our  economy.  It  is 
also  accepted  by  some  of  our  friends — 
particularly  by  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  Keynesian  economic  doctrine. 

It  is  time  that  more  people  examined 
carefully  this  damaging  theory.  Pro- 
lessor  Galbraith  has  taken  a  substantial 
step  toward  exploding  it.  We  can,  in- 
deed, prosper  without  war  orders.  But 
the  transition  back  to  an  economy  not 
marked  by  heavy  defense  expenditures 
will  require  great  wisdom  on  our  part. 

The  problem  with  which  Professor 
Galbraith  deals  is  one  on  which  I  hap- 
pen to  have  considerable  background. 
As  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Commit- 
tee for  Economic  Development,  I  had 
the  responsibility,  back  in  1942.  for  re- 
cruiting some  of  the  best  economic 
brains  in  the  United  States  to  tackle 
this  very  problem.  There  were  many 
gloomy  predictions  abroad  in  the  land 
that  when  World  War  n  came  to  an 
end.  we  would  have  8.000.000  unemployed 
in  the  United  States  within  6  months. 
These  dire  predictions  never  came  true; 
and  the  period  1945-48,  before  we  un- 
dertook another  heavy  burst  of  defense 
expenditures,  was  marked  by  business 
expansion  and  by  high  levels  of  employ- 
ment. I  like  to  think  that  the  United 
States,  both  the  Government  and  the 
business  communitys  applied  wisdom  to 
this  problem  of  transition  beginning  In 
1945.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why 
we  cannot  do  it  again  when  the  happy 
opportunity  presents  itself  to  us. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Wi  Can  Prosper  WrrnouT  War  Orders 
(By  J.  K.  Galbraith) 

Without  doubt  the  most  damaging  charge 
made  against  the  United  States  In  recent 
years  Is  that  we  cannot  afford  real  peace. 
The  argument,  which  any  reasonably  per- 
ceptive visitor  to  Western  Europe  has  al- 
most certainly  heard,  runs  something  as  fol- 
lows: The  American  economy  Is  notoriously 
unstable  and  accordingly  must  be  propped 
up  by  sizable  Government  expenditures. 
The  Marshall  plan,  for  all  the  fine  sentiment 
In  which  It  was  draped,  was  really  a  way  of 
keeping  the  United  States  prosperous.  Re- 
armament, which  has  now  taken  Its  place, 
Is  alao  necessary  for  maintaining  full  em- 


ployment (and  also  high  profits)  In  American 
industry.  Thus  American  foreign  policy  Is 
really  the  handmaiden  of  domestic  eco- 
nomic policy.  It  can't  seriously  seek  allevi- 
ation from  world  tensions,  for  that  would 
put  the  domestic  economy  Into  a  frightful 
tallspin. 

The  Instinctive  reaction  of  most  Ameri- 
cans to  this  argximent.  no  doubt,  is  to  dis- 
miss It  as  Communist  propaganda  which.  In 
Its  major  inspiration,  it  undoubtedly  Is.  To 
shrug  off  this  unpalatable  attack  In  such 
fashion,  however,  seems  to  me  less  than 
wise.  Apparently  it  has  swayed  a  good  many 
people  who  agree  with  the  Communists  on 
little  else.  And  the  simple  assertion  that  we 
couldn't  possibly  have  a  depression  Is  no 
answer. 

We  had  a  serious  and  exceedingly  in- 
tractable depression  In  the  th-'rties,  as  al- 
most every  literate  adult  In  the  world  must 
know.  People,  especially  economists,  who 
have  said  that  such  misfortunes  cannot  re- 
cur— who  have  coined  phrases  about  "new 
high  plateaus" — have  often  spent  the  rest 
of  their  lives  wishing  they  hadn't  spoken. 
It  is  time  that  we  dealt  plainly  with  the 
charge. 

The  first  part  of  the  Indictment — namely, 
that  rearmament  and  military  aid  are  really 
inspired  by  the  need  to  prop  up  the  Amer- 
ican economy — can  be  disposed  of  rather 
quickly. 

To  believe  -t  one  must  also  believe  that 
there  have  been  no  acts  of  aggression  against 
the  West  and.  particularly,  no  Invasion  of 
So-'th  Korea  for,  clearly.  It  was  these  that 
precipitated  rearmament.  One  must  also 
forget  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  United 
States  disarmed  In  1945-46  when  peace  looked 
possible  and  a  serious  depression  exceed- 
ingly probable.  One  must  also  Ignore  the 
fact  that,  so  far.  the  cost  of  rearmament  In 
the  United  States  has  been  paid  out  of 
current  taxes — were  rearmament  only  for  the 
sake  of  maintaining  output  and  employ- 
ment we  would  be  financing  It  by  borrowing. 
Finally  It  must  be  believed  that  the  United 
States  Government,  a  rather  blunt  Instru- 
ment on  most  matters,  has  In  this  Instance 
been  able  to  pull  off  a  giant  public  works 
program  In  strict  military  disguise,  and  that 
we  have  become  so  docile  as  to  allow  a  trick 
of  these  proportions  to  be  perpetuated  before 
our  eyes. 

Such  Is  the  argument  that  we  have  been 
arming  to  keep  the  economy  afloat.  The 
capacity  for  belief  Is  considerable  In  our 
time,  as  much  sad  experience  has  shown,  but 
acceptance  of  this  doctrine  must  require 
considerable  determination. 

If  domestic  economic  necessity  has  no 
bearing  on  armament  and  defense.  It  fol- 
lows that  we  accept  the  threat  of  depression, 
however  grave.  If  that  Is  the  price  of  peace. 
There  can  surely  be  no  doubt  that  we  would 
do  so.  In  the  great  Issues  of  war.  peace,  and 
survival  the  stability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy Is  only  a  detail.  There  can  be  few  who 
could  think  otnerwlse.  To  those  unim- 
pressed by  the  moral  Issues.  It  should  still 
be  evident  that  selling  apples  on  New  York 
sidewalks  Is  preferable  to  being  interred 
under  them. 

It  Is  still  worth  Inquiring,  however, 
whether  a  depression  Is  Indeed  the  price 
that  we  (and  the  rest  of  the  democratic 
world  which  would  certainly  share  our  mis- 
fortune)  would  have  to  pay  for  peace. 

Unfortunately  the  possibility  of  depression, 
in  the  event  of  a  dramatic  reduction  In  arms 
budgets,  cannot  be  dismissed  as  an  idle  bogy: 
if  It  could,  the  threat  of  this  misfortune 
woulc  not  be  serving  the  Communist  caxise 
so  well.  As  I  hiive  noted,  the  depression  of 
the  thirties  is  Impressively  on  the  record. 
In  all  of  the  years  since  then,  moreover,  we 
have  had  sizable  military  outlays.  (Even 
at  their  postwar  low  in  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  1948.  military  outlays  were  somewhat 
greater  than  all  Federal  spending  In  the 
pump-priming  days  of  the  New  Deal.) 


There  are  also  dangers  In  the  sheer  vigor 
which  the  economy  has  displayed  since  1946. 
Expansion  has  required  a  large  volume  of 
investment  which  has  been  sustained  in  turn 
by  a  high  rate  of  saving.  Were  peace  to  lead 
to  a  general  cut-back  In  private  Investment 
while  savings  for  the  sake  of  personal  secu- 
rity continued  to  Increase,  there  could  easily 
be  trouble. 

There  might  not  be  trouble — the  robust 
optimists  may  be  right— but  the  honest 
cotirse  Is  to  concede  the  worst.  It  is  more 
important  to  see  how  bad  that  worst  might 
be.  and  to  distinguish  between  such  a  short- 
run  or  temporary  slump,  should  It  occur,  and 
the  factors  shaping  the  long-run  strength 
of  our  economy. 

within  the  limits  of  certainty  that  the 
uncertain  subject  of  economics  allows,  two 
things  can  be  said  of  the  kind  of  depression 
that  might  follow  even  the  moat  dramatic 
cut-back  In  military  expenditures.  First, 
there  is  no  chance  of  another  disaster  like 
that  of  1929.  Second,  a  good  deal  more 
could  and  would  be  done  about  It. 

The  list  of  misfortunes  of  the  early  thirties 
which  could  not  recur  Is  impressive.  Be- 
tween 1929  and  1932,  for  example,  farm  In- 
comes and  prices  fell  spectacularly.  Farmers 
were  heavily  In  debt  and  perhaps  a  million 
of  them  lost  their  farms.  All  had  to  cut 
their  ordinary  spending  severely.  By  con- 
trast, farmers  are  now  exceedingly  solvent; 
mortgage  debt  amounts  only  to  at>out  tfl.- 
000,(XX).000  as  compared  with  $10,000,000,000 
in  the  smaller  economy  of  1929.  Above  all, 
any  drop  In  farm  prices  and  farm  Income* 
.would  now  be  checked  by  Government  sup- 
port prices  which  farmers  and  their  Con- 
gressmen have  taken  care  to  see  are  f m  above 
depression  levels. 

Similarly,  the  unions  would  now  be  able, 
as  they  were  not  20  years  ago.  to  prevent 
comp>etltlve  wage  cuts — a  poll.y  for  which 
President  Hoover  pleaded  without  success  In 
the  early  thirties.  A  substantial  body  of 
economic  opinion  would  now  also  agree  that 
resistance  to  such  cuts  In  purchasing  power 
Is  proper  antldepresslon  policy. 

In  the  thirties  the  worker  who  lost  his  Job 
was  depending  on  his  own  savings  or  meager 
public  and  private  charity.  Unemployment 
compensation  now  provides  a  floor,  albeit  a 
rather  low  one,  under  his  standard  of  living 
and  hence  his  spending.  With  deposit  In- 
surance there  would  be  no  frantic  runs  on 
the  banks  or  frenzied  hoarding  of  cash.  A 
depression  would  undoubtedly  bring  some 
business  Insolvencies,  Including  some,  no 
doubt.  In  surprising  places.  However,  no 
one  can  suppose  that  either  corporate  finan- 
cial structure  or  home  finance  are  as  vul- 
nerable now  as  they  were  left  by  the  strange 
fiscal  aberrations  of  the  great  bull  market. 
Finally,  broader  Income  taxes  have  the 
effect  of  automatically  reducing  tax  lia- 
bility as  Incomes  fall  and  thus  releasing  in- 
come for  private  spending.  It  is  douh  ful 
If  many  Europeans  or  all  Americans  re^^lza 
how  much  stability  has  been  built  Into  the 
American  economy  In  the  last  20  years. 

The  chances  for  positive  action  to  check 
a  slump  have  also  been  greatly  Improved. 
In  the  event  of  a  sharp  cutback  In  military 
spending.  It  would  require  no  very  sophis- 
ticated economic  advice  to  persuade  Con- 
gress to  enact  a  whacking  reduction  In  taxes. 

Tax  reduction  might  not  be  a  complete 
answer,  for  not  all  of  the  Income  that  would 
be  released  by  a  dramatic  reduction  In  ta»8s 
would  be  spent.  The  strong  saving  Instinct 
of  the  American  people  would  govern  the  use 
of  this  extra  Income  while,  as  noted,  private 
Investment  might  decline.  In  an  economy 
where  these  matters  are  left  to  free  choice, 
unfortunate    choices   must    be   allowed    for. 

But  there  are  further  weapons  In  the 
public  armory  to  keep  things  going.  A  vig- 
orous hoxulng  Knd  public-works  program 
would  be  in  order.  So  would  a  liberaliza- 
tion of  social  security  and.  perhaos.  a  fur- 
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ther  tax  abat«m<nt  for  the  explicit  purpose 
of    sustaining    pilvate    purchasing    power. 

All  of  this  concerns  what  economists  once 
called  the  short  cycle,  the  Immediate  con- 
sequences of  a  shift  from  a  military  to  a 
peacetime  econo  ny  W^hat  of  the  longer 
perspective?  Caii  the  United  SUtee  con- 
tinue to  find  a  peaceable  outlet,  year  after 
year  and  df^ade  after  decade,  for  Its  v«ry 
considerable  productive  energ1e«? 

The  answer  Is,  Tee,  we  can  prosper  with- 
out war  orders."  Here  the  answer  depends 
iMi  on  economic!  and  more  on  a  broad  as- 
■easmrnt  of  social  need.  It  is  perfectly  true 
that,  by  any  pait  standard,  the  American 
people  in  the  last  5  years  have  been  living  In 
a  condition  of  corslderable  opulence.  More- 
over, the  average  family  Income — about 
t3.30O  In  1950 — ro  longer  conceals  a  vast 
number  below  th:  poverty  Une  There  are 
still  a  great  many  poor  people  in  the  United 
States.  (It  Is  slightly  more  acctmite  to  say 
that  there  are  stll  many  communities,  more 
of  them  rural  than  urban,  where  poverty 
Is  the  rule  rather  than  tte  exception.) 
But  there  has  also  been  a  very  consider- 
able leveling  up  of  living  standards  In  recent 
jears. 

It  has  been  easy  to  go  on  from  this  condi- 
tion of  comparaU'e  weU-belng  to  formulate 
a  theory  that  demand  has  been  saturated, 
and  many  have  dene  so.  After  all.  It  Is  said, 
when  famUles  have  aU  the  food  they  can  eat, 
are  adequately  ho  .ised  and  clothed,  and  own 
all  of  the  standard  gadgets,  what  Is  there 
left  (or  tiitm  to  buy? 

The  quesUon  U  absurd.  FamlUes  with  a 
present  Income  of  tceoo — or  twice  the  aver- 
age—have not  the  8Ught>eet  dli&cuU  In  spend- 
ing theu  money.  So  easily  acquired  Is  the 
•■Uable  art  of  spending  laoaey  that  the 
same  U  true,  though  with  aome  Increase  in 
earing,  of  those  mlth  3  or  4  Umes  as  much. 
It  Is  reasonable  to  hope,  and  possible  to 
Insure  within  Unau.  that  the  lions  share 
of  continuing  Increases  in  national  Income 
will  accrue  to  these  who  need  It  most. 

In  a  world  fully  at  peace,  the  United  SUtee 
oould  afford  a  blj;her  level  of  consumption 
from  Its  total  annual  product  than  In  the 
past  As  noted.  Instability.  In  the  past,  has 
been  in  some  part  the  result  of  a  high  rate  of 
•avlng  and  investment  on  which,  in  turn,  a 
rapid  rate  of  groirth  depends  We  have  be- 
come so  accustomed  to  Investment  and  ex- 
pansion that  It  Is  in  some  danger  of  becom- 
ing a  god  to  be  vrorahlped  for  lu  own  sake. 
Like  aU  other  thl  igs  In  econonalcs.  It  should 
be  subordinate  to  Individual  preference.  In 
a  peaceful  world,  more  years  of  better  educa- 
tion, more  time  f  v  enjoyment  of  home,  the 
aru.  the  country-side  or,  for  that  matter, 
going  to  the  races  might  be  preferred  to 
more  steel  mills  to  produce  more  automo- 
bUes.  refrlgeratort.  television  sets,  and  other 
gadgeu  yet  (and  perhaps  merclfuUy)  un- 
born. 

Yet  It  la  dlfflcult  to  foresee  any  shortage 
of  claims  on  the  savings  which  a  peaceful 
American  would  have  available  for  invest- 
ment. There  Is  much  work  to  be  done  here 
•t  home.  Both  a  growing  population  and 
the  dynamic  of  technical  change  wUl  con- 
tinue to  make  substantial  demands  on  pri- 
vate Investment  resources.  In  housing 
alone,  there  are  enormous  shortage*  to  be 
made  up.  In  the  field  of  public  enterprise, 
there  are  schools,  roads,  hospitals,  and  slums 
requlrtng  attentlcn  Peace  would  not  quell 
the  ambitions  of  d«m  builders  and  land  re- 
claimers—and thii  Mleoourl.  as  we  have  re- 
cently been  reminded.  1«  still  untamed. 

More  Important,  peace  would  not  quiet  the 
ambitions  of  the  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people  In  the  so-:alled  backward  lands  who 
must  have  the  holp  of  the  United  States  If 
they  are  to  make  progress  toward  better  liv- 
ing. There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  that 
such  progress  Is  wanted.  This  Is  a  task  In 
relation  to  which  even  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  are.  In  fact,  pathetically  smaU. 


For  purposes  of  this  discussion  It  has  been 
convenient  to  Imagine  peace  without  spe- 
cifying the  extraordinary  evolution  in  re- 
straint and  sanity  which  would  bring  it  to 
pass.  However,  no  one  can  properly  Imagine 
this  happy  prospect  without  some  continu- 
ing promise  by  the  United  States  and  the 
other  fortimate  nations  to  help  the  less  for- 
tunate masses  of  Asia.  Africa.  South  America 
and  Europe  to  escape  from  their  present  pov- 
erty For  an  endless  period  ahead,  whatever 
resources  we  can  spare  will  be  needed  and 
wanted  by  these  countries. 

We  have  not  yet  developed  the  techniques 
for  providing  such  assistance  and  this  is  far 
from  a  mere  detail.  I  am  not  certain  that 
we  can  provide  the  requisite  funds,  year  af- 
ter year  In  the  necessary  volume,  from  bud- 
get appropriations.  I  am  even  more  skepti- 
cal of  those  who  say.  blithely,  that  private 
investment  will  do  the  Job.  Perhaps  we  wUl 
need  »nme  new  kind  of  Instrument  for  the 
tark — 6ome  extra-governmental  authority 
which  will  channel  resources  Into  foreign 
Investment  and  In  which  public  funds  will 
insure  regularity  and  provide  a  safety  buf- 
fer for  such  private  savings  as  are  made 
available. 

These  problems  remain.  What  le  certain, 
however.  Is  that  men,  machines  or  their 
counterpart  In  investment  funds  roust  not 
and  cannot  remain  Idle  in  the  United  States 
when  they  cou!d  be  serving  the  urgent  de- 
mands of  other  countries.  The  moral  case 
for  the  matching  of  resources  to  need  Is 
strong  even  In  a  day  when  to  make  a  moral 
case  for  a  proposition  Is  commonly  consid- 
ered a  dgB  of  wealcness.  The  practical  case — 
the  case  that  arises  out  of  self-interest — Is 
even  stronger. 

One  can  acquire  a  spmrlous  reputation  for 
hard-headedness  by  asserting  that  questions 
concerning  peace  bad  best  be  left  until  the 
day  when  peace  is  more  nearly  asstired.  This 
is  poor  policy  Certainly  there  are  more 
immediate  tasks.  But  we  cannot  allow  the 
world  to  suppose  that  we  consider  these 
more  than  a  means  to  an  end.  or  that  the 
peaceful  end  we  seek  Is  something  of  which 
we  are  In  the  slightest  measure  afraid. 


Retirement  of  D.  Mallory  Stephens,  of  the 
New  York  State  Assembly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  IRVING  M.  IVES 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  i952 

Mr  IVES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  RicoRr  the  text  of  an 
editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Stephens  Re- 
tires," published  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  June  ;iO.  praising  the  fine  record  of 
one  of  New  York  States  ablest  public 
servants  Assemblyman  D.  Mallory 
Stephens,  who  is  retiring  after  27  years 
In  the  New  York  State  Legislature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  • 

Mr.  Stepttens  Retires 

Asaemblyman  D.  Mallory  Stephens'  deci- 
sion to  retire  from  the  legislature  at  the  end 
of  this  year  will  deprive  New  York  City  of  a 
powerful  friend  at  Albany.  Although  he 
llkee  to  deecrlbe  himself  as  only  a  country 
boy.  Mr.  Stephens  has  a  keen  grasp  of  the 
problems  that  face  those  who  live  In  the 
State's  largest  municipality.  He  was  Instru- 
mental on  many  occasions  In  persuading  his 
up-state  Republican  colleagues,  who  consti- 
tute the  majorities  In  both  branches  of  the 


legislature,  to  approve  neceesary  measures 
for  which  they  had  but  Uttle  sympathy. 
Topping  the  list  In  this  category  were  State 
control  of  residential  rents,  the  regulation 
of  commercial  rents  and  the  granting  of  spe- 
cial taxing  powers  to  the  city  administra- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  Important  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  for  the  past  8  years  Mr. 
Stephens  was  one  of  the  group  of  five  legis- 
lative leaders  consulted  regularly  by  Gover- 
nor Dewey  on  matters  of  State  policy.  A 
strong  advocate  of  sound  finance,  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  decision  to  fi- 
nance the  State  oonus  to  veterans  by  short- 
term  twrrovirlngs,  to  be  repaid  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  special  taiee  enacted  for  that  pur- 
pose, a  policy  that  eventuaUy  wlU  save  tax- 
payers millions  of  dollars  In  Interest 
charges.  He  likewise  was  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  program  of  setting  up  rainy-day  re- 
serves In  the  tax  stabilization  funds  and 
locking  up  wartime  revenue  surpluses  for 
postwar  construction  needs.  In  this  re- 
spect, too,  his  counsel  will  be  missed  at  Al- 
bany. 

There  have  been  times  when  we  have  tak- 
en exception  to  his  actions  In  Albany,  no- 
tably when  he  took  the  lead  In  blocking  en- 
actment this  year  of  a  measure  calling  for 
the  compulsory  periodic  Inspection  of  mo- 
tor vehicles.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that 
his  departure  represents  a  distinct  loss  to 
the  legislature,  and  particularly  to  those 
charged  with  raakiiig  policy  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party  in  this  State.  We  wish  him  good 
luck  in  private  life. 


Are  We  Losiof  Oar  American  Way 
of  Ufe? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  L.  McDONOUGH 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1352 

Mr.  McDONOUGH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  words  "liberty"  and  "freedom"  are 
words  which  we  hear  constantly  today. 
We  are  told  that  our  efforts  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion are  necessary  to  preserve  our  lib- 
erty at  home,  to  safeguard  our  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  and  to  protect  the  free- 
dom of  our  allies  abroad. 

E^very  American  knows  that  this  Na- 
tion was  founded  on  the  concept  of 
Individual  liberty  and  fi-eedom.  The 
United  States  was  bom  from  the  blood- 
shed and  violence  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  when  our  forefathers  took  up  arms 
against  England  and  fought  for  inde- 
pendence and  individual  freedom.  In 
the  preamble  of  our  Constitution,  its 
purpose  was  stated  "to  secure  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity ' 

But  freedom  and  liberty  have  degrees, 
and  every  Grovemment  re.strlction.  regu- 
lation end  requirement  to  some  degree 
encroaches  upon  the  freedom  and  lib- 
erty of  the  individual. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
we  have  witnessed  in  the  United  States 
a  VE3t  growth  of  centrali.-ed  Fec!»ral 
Governmsnt.  And  *-ith  this  spreading 
of  centralized  government,  we  have  seen 
rights  and  p:»v!''  ^^^  v 'ii:h  Americans 
of  50  years  ago  c.  -i  -  \.il  Eecure  taken 
away  by  Gofcn»3r?iC  ««?alfttlons  and 
mounting  Fed^rci  i  -..._-a. 
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Ttx  United  States  once  offered  almost 
unlimited  freedom  to  every  citizen. 
This  was  the  American  way  of  life.  The 
only  restrictions  imposed  were  those 
which  were  necessary  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  and  to  protect  the  property 
rights  and  the  civil  rights  of  our  citizens. 
Tlie  only  taxes  levied  were  those  neces- 
sary to  provide  for  the  common  defense 
and  to  promote  the  general  welfare  of 
the  citizens  of  our  own  Nation. 

Today  Government  has  moved  in  on 
the  citizen  to  regulate  most  of  his  activ- 
ities. Government  has  a  hand  in  almost 
every  busine.ss.  It  restricts  and  regulates 
the  man  on  the  farm  as  well  as  the  man 
in  Industry.  It  has  a  hand  in  the  affairs 
of  both  labor  and  management.  It  holds 
a  mortgage  on  the  earning  power  of 
every  citizen  through  taxation.  It  offers 
certain  forms  of  secxirlty,  Imt  In  return 
usurps  individual  liberty. 

Unless  the  tide  of  creeping  socialism 
Is  soon  turned,  freedom  and  Individual 
liberty  as  it  was  once  known  In  the  United 
States  will  gradually  disappear,  and  in 
Its  place  we  will  have  a  collectivlst  form 
of  Government  .such  as  has  existed  In 
Europe  for  generations. 

Man/  nations  in  Europe  have  demo- 
cratic forms  of  government,  and  hold 
regular  elections,  have  political  parties, 
and  extend  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
assembly,  and  religion  to  their  citizens. 
But  citizens  of  those  nations  do  not  enjoy 
the  Individual  freedoms  which  we  have 
still  retained  in  our  own  Nation  today. 
Too  many  people  in  America  do  not 
realize  this  fact,  and  believe  that  so 
long  as  we  remain  democratic  In  our 
form  of  goverrunent,  our  personal  free- 
dom will  be  insured. 

It  is  time  the  American  people  take 
Stock  of  the  situation  and  realize  that 
If  Individual  liberty  Is  to  be  preserved 
In  the  United  States,  we  must  stop  the 
further  spread  of  bureaucracy  in  gov- 
ernment and  return  to  the  principle 
advocated  by  Thomas  Jefferson  that 
"that  government  Is  best  which  governs 
least." 

It  is  time  for  us  to  consider  just  what 
we  mean  by  the  American  way  of  life. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  publication  of 
the  National  Small  Business  Men's  As- 
sociation, the  following  article  defined 
Our  American  Way  of  Life.  It  Is  an 
article  worthy  of  the  thoughtful  con- 
sideration of  every  American: 

Ovra.  AutMiCAX  Wat  of  Lnrx 

Our  American  way  of  life  it  made  up  of 
many  tilings,  batlitubs  and  automobiles;  big 
cities  and  small  towns;  farms  and  back  yard 
gardens;  mammoth  steel  mills  and  village 
machine  shops;  colossal  educational  Institu- 
tions and  the  country  school  beside  the  road; 
churches  and  hospitals;  railroads  and  air 
lines;  chewing  gum  and  Ice  cream;  depart- 
ment stores  and  crossroad  general  stores; 
specialty  shops  and  beauty  parlors;  pool 
rooms  and  race  tracks;  Hollywood.  Broad- 
way, and  the  high  school  play;  laughter  and 
sorrow;  eagerness  and  despair  and  people — 
millions  of  all  kinds  of  people — gathered  to- 
gether from  all  over  the  world,  drawn  by  the 
magnet  of  freedom,  opportunity,  and  justice. 

Our  American  way  of  life  provides  each 
Individual  an  opportunity  to  go  as  far  and 
climb  as  high  as  his  willingness  to  work.  hU 
•klU,  ingenuity,  and  integrity  will  carry  him, 

0\ir  American  way  of  life  recognizes  that 
the  Individual  has  the  right  to  work  when 
and  where  he  wishes,  the  right  to  worship 


as  he  pleases,  to  Bp«*k  tiis  mind  on  any  sub- 
ject, to  meet  with  his  fellow  men  for  any 
peaceful  purpose,  to  be  secure  in  his  pos- 
sessions and  to  have  his  day  In  a  free  cotirt. 
It  also  recognizes  that  the  individual  is  su- 
perior to  tixe  state,  that  our  pubUc  ofOdals 
are  servants  of  tlie  people  and  tiiat  tliey  de- 
rive their  just  pxjwers  from  the  consent  of 
the  people. 

These  things  taken  together  created  an  at- 
mosphere of  freedom  and  an  economic  cli- 
mate which  made  possible  in  the  United 
States  the  greatest  production  and  diffusion 
of  wealth  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and 
the  establishment,  for  even  the  lowest  paid 
workers,  of  the  highest  standard  of  living  the 
world  tias  ever  known. 

Why?  Because  for  more  than  150  years, 
freemen  In  a  free  country  have  been  working 
together  to  provide  thU  t>etter  way  of  life. 
Let  us  hold  what  they  have  given  \u  and  go 
forward  In  the  sure  faith  that  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life  Is  the  greatest  blessing  known 
to  mankind  any  place  on  the  face  of  Ood's 
earth. 


Mayor  Bmiuier,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  Sup- 
ports Enactment  of  Pending  Bills  Givinf 
Confrefsional  Approval  to  Compacts 
Between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
for  Creatioi  of  Port  Aatiiority 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  wrw  jrasrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  appears  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  on  page  A4054, 
an  extension  of  remarks  by  Hon  AtniED 

D.  SiEMiNSKi.  entitled  "H.  R.  8315.  H.  R. 
8316:  Perpetual  Tolls." 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sieminski],  which  I 
have  mentioned  Infer  that  he  had  been 
misled  as  to  tf^  attitude  of  Mayor  George 

E.  Brunner.  of 'Camden.  N.  J.,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  bills  (H.  R.  8315 
and  H.  R.  8313)  before  the  House  on 
June  25.  1952.  providing  for  congres- 
sional approval  of  two  compacts  or 
agreements  entered  Into  by  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  to  pro- 
vide for  additional  crossings  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  by  bridge  or  tunnel,  a  rapid 
transit  system  for  the  surrounding  area, 
and  facilities  for  the  development  of  the 
port  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks.  Mr. 
Sieminski  said: 

I  withdrew  my  objections  to  passage  of 
the  measure  on  an  assurance  which  I  under- 
stand W£w  not  correct.  I  was  told  that  Mayor 
Brunner,  of  Camden,  N.  J.,  fully  approved 
<he  bill.  Since  yesterday,  I  learned  differ- 
ently. 

Of  coiiTse,  I  do  not  know  the  source 
of  the  gentleman's  information  that 
prompted  him  to  make  the  above  state- 
ment. However,  I  am  certain  that  he 
has  been  misinformed,  and.  I  accordingly 
brought  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
Mayor  Brunner  In  the  following  letter 
that  I  addressed  to  Mayor  Brunner  and 


which  is  made  a  part  of  these  remarks. 
It  reads  as  follows: 

JUKX  27,  1962. 

Hon  GaoncB  K.  Bsunnes. 

Ma]/or,  City  o/  Camden, 

Camden,  N.  J. 
DCAS  Matob:  On  Wednesday  last.  June  25. 
Congressman  Paixon.  as  acting  ctialrman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
brought  before  the  House.  H.  K.  8315  grant- 
ing the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  supplemen- 
tal compact  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey  concerning  Delaware  River  Port  Au- 
thority, etc.  Tills  bUl  was  passed  without 
any  objection. 

On  the  same  day  Mr.  Faixok  brought  be- 
fore the  Congress  H.  R.  8316  granting  con- 
sent of  Congress  to  a  compact  between  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  authorizing  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Commission  to  con- 
struct a  tunnel  or  an  additional  bridge,  etc. 
To  this  bill  Congressman  Sieminski  objected. 
In  answer  to  his  remarks  among  other 
things.  I  said  "The  mayors  of  Camden  and 
Philadelphia  are  of  the  same  political  per- 
suasion as  the  gentleman  who  has  reserved 
the  right  to  object.  They  have  been  In  Wash- 
ington and  testified  before  the  committees 
in  support  of  these  bUls,"  He  then  withdrew 
bis  objections. 

To  my  great  stirprls*.  notwithstanding  • 
very  friendly  conversation  with  Mr  Sintiw- 
SKJ.  I  find  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Cowoais- 
sioNAi.  Rscoao  today  an  article  by  Congress- 
man SmciKSKi  objecting  to  the  legislation 
and  Including  a  copy  of  a  letter  which  he  has 
written  to  Senator  Chatiz  opposing  the 
legislation.  Included  in  his  remarlu  he  ssld 
•T  was  told  that  Mayor  Brunner.  of  Camden. 
N  J.,  fully  approved  the  bill.  Since  yester- 
day I  learned  differently."  Thereafter  hs 
calls  attention  to  a  letter  which  he  has  sent 
to  Senator  Chav^,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works  which  U  now 
considering  the  proposition.  He  stated  1 
urge  the  Senate  to  amend  the  bill  to  clear 
up  a  grave  weakness  to  further  protect  the 
commuting  public  by  striking  out  the  60- 
year  clause  This  would  allow  tolls  to  be 
reduced  as  soon  as  the  faculty  was  paid  for." 
I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  speech  In  or- 
der that  you  may  fully  understand  the  posi- 
tion that  has  tjeen  taken  by  Congressman 
SiKMiNSKi  In  opposition  to  the  legislation, 
and  basing  It  upon  the  claim  that  jou  are 
opposed  to  the  legislation. 

I  cannot  believe  that  such  la  the  case. 
In  any  event  It  U  necessary  and  approprUte 
that  you  should  Inunedlately  communicate 
with  Senator  Chavsz  In  the  matter  so  that 
there  will  be  no  misunderstanding.  I  thlnJt 
It  Is  Imperative  for  you  to  do  so  If  the  legis- 
lation Is  to  have  favorable  consideration  at 
this  session  of  Congress.  I  will  appreciate 
your  Informing  me  of  your  attitude  in  th« 
matter. 
I  ija. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

CHAS.   a.   WOLVHTTOir. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  accordance  with  the 
request    contained    In   my    above-men- 
tioned letter  to  Mayor  Brunner.  I  am  in 
receipt  of  a  reply  from  Mayor  Brunner 
and  enclosing  a  copy  of  the  letter  he  ad- 
dressed to  Senator  Dennis  Chavez,  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works.     These  letters  read  as  follows: 
CrrT  or  Camden.  July  1,  1952. 
Hon.  Cha«le8  a.  Wolvi«ton, 
House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dxaa  Conoscssman  Wolvkston:  Attached 
hereto  Is  a  copy  of  a  communication  that  I 
have    this    date    directed    to    Hon.    Dennis 
Chavez,   which   Is   self-explanatory. 
With  kind  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely  yours. 

OXOKGX  E.  BstrNNEB, 

Mayor. 
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JtTLT   1.   1952. 

Eon.  Dennis  Charts, 

Senate  Office   Building, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Deae  Senator  Chavez:  In  re:  H.  R.  8315 
and  H.  R.  8316.  I  wish  to  advise  you  that  I 
am  100  percent  for  the  passage  of  both  com- 
pacts as  drawn — vlthout  any  amendments, 
and  I  wish  to  support  my  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Publl:  Works  Committee,  at 
which  hearing  you  presided. 

I  do  not  want  anyone  to  create  any  false 
Impressions  that  1  have  changed  my  mind 
on  this  legislation:  therefore,  my  reason  for 
Informing  you  tha:  my  position  today  is  the 
same  as  when  I  t'tstlfled  before  your  com- 
mittee. 

Hoping  the  matr«r  will  be  expedited  and 
the  bills  passed  before  you  adjovirn.  I  am 
Sincerely   yoors. 

Geobce  E  Bbitnnek. 

Mayor. 


H.  R.  2188 


EXTENSIOS  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HORACE  SEELY-BROWN,  JR. 

or  oowjfEcnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdiy,  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  SEELY-BROWN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarlts.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  a  petition  and  list 
of  signers  presented  to  me  in  support  of 
H.  R.  2188: 
To  Our  Representatives  in  Congress: 

We,  the  undersgned.  your  constituent*, 
earnestly  beg  you  to  give  consideration  to 
ovir  constitutional  rights  as  American  cltl- 
Eens  to  be  free  in  our  homes  of  an  offensive 
Invasion  by  those  vho  wish  to  Increase  their 
huge  profits  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic 
beverages  by  high -pressure  advertising  di- 
rected through  migazlnes.  newspapers,  and 
over  radio  and  television,  at  our  children. 
We  urge  you  to  obtain  consideration  of  and 
pass  the  Bryson  bill  (H.  R  2188). 

Signed  by  the  following: 

Sarah  E.  Btirr.  Hattle  M.  Newton.  Annette 
8  Francis,  Mabel  Baldwin.  Edna  Beach.  Miss 
Eva  Bailey.  Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Stone.  Mrs.  Jas. 
Pelkey,  Mrs.  John  B.  Loveland  (Gertrude), 
Mrs  Vera  B  Newton.  Mrs  Samuel  P.  South- 
mayd.  Mrs.  Arthir  W.  Bailey.  Mrs.  Grace 
Goodwin.  Mrs.  Harry  H.  Smith,  Mrs.  P.  El- 
wood  Yale.  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Carpenter,  Mrs. 
Daisy  Jackson.  Leo  H.  Beckwlth.  Miriam  B. 
Beckwlth,  Charles  E.  Kenny.  Elizabeth  B. 
Kenny.  Mabel  MacDonald.  Bessie  Morgan. 
Irma  R.  Doughty,  Florence  Oliver.  Anna 
Comchame,  Walty  O'Brien.  Gladys  Chapln. 
Alicia   Grossman.   Guerrina   B.   Holtz. 

Mabel  M.  Splcer.  Gertrude  E.  Brown,  Stella 
A.  Rathbun.  Grace  R.  Knapp,  Noank.  Conn.; 
Ethel  W  Hall.  West  Mystic.  Conn::  Marlon  C, 
Brown,  Clara  L.  Eldrldge,  Noank,  Conn.;  Ruth 
Palmer.  West  Mystic,  Conn.;  Mildred  O.  Pal- 
mer, Rose  Fitch,  Noank,  Conn.;  Sarah  Avery 
Adams.  Oroton,  Long  Point,  Conn.:  Bertha 
T.  Danforth.  Minnie  Palmer.  Eleanor  Davis. 
Eunice  B.  Carpenter,  Anna  J.  Rathbun.  Julia 
P  Banning.  Harriet  C.  Thompson.  Gladys  P. 
Dryle.  Frelda  P.  Nelson.  Lena  Grossman. 
Rathertne  B.  Johnson,  Noank.  Conn.;  Martha 
M.  Johnson,  Hed:rlg  Nelson.  East  Hampton, 
Conn.;  Gunborg  Johnson.  Portland,  Conn.; 
Kmma  Chrlstlanson.  Chester.  Conn;  Ella  J. 
Chrlstlanson.  East  Hampton.  Conn.;  Nina  A. 
Ostergren.  Cobalt.  Conn  ;  Esther  A.  Lend- 
berg.  Mrs.  Isabelle  Johnson.  Olga  J.  Johnson, 
Anna  S.  Johnson,  Emily  B.  Johnson,  East 
Hampton,    Conn.;     Kllen    Johnson,    Cobalt, 
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Conn.:  Agnes  L.  Brovall.  Ruth  E.  Brovall. 
Bast  Hampton.  Conn.;  Marie  Hammerseth. 
Portland.  Conn.;  Jennie  J.  Llnd,  Middle  Had- 
dam.  Conn.;  R.  Markham,  East  Hampton, 
Conn.;  Mary  Ostergren.  Middle  Haddam. 
Conn.;  Violet  Nyman.  East  Hampton.  Conn.; 
Anita  Carlson,  Portland.  Conn.;  Dorothy  An- 
derson. East  Hampton,  Conn.;  Mabel  Morse, 
Moodus,  Conn. 

Myrtle  P.  Chlsm.  Miriam  Mohr,  Conrad 
Paul  Mohr.  Ruth  P.  Ramsay.  Magdalena 
Mohr.  Elizabeth  Mohr.  L.  J.  Dorr.  Marlon 
Walbrldge,  Ruth  J.  Murk.  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Dorr, 
Maude  G.  Smith,  Robert  Ramsay.  Stafford, 
Conn.;  Pearl  Szych.  Stafford  Springs.  Conn.; 
Charles  E.  Snow.  Mabel  C.  Horsman.  Selah 
Walbrldge.  Edith  M.  Pecott.  Mabel  J.  Jenkins. 
Fred  V.  Horsman,  Grace  A.  Morse.  Dorothy  M. 
Warren.  Stafford.  Conn.;  Caroline  E.  Comlns. 
Wlnola  T.  Arnold,  Stafford  Springs.  Conn. 

Flora  8.  Hasklns,  Haussetor  G.  Stedham. 
Scotland.  Conn.;  Emma  Holmes,  Brockton, 
Mass.;  Charles  H.  Wheeler.  Lena  I.  Wheeler. 
Baltic,  Conn.:  Bonnie  Young.  "Coventry  Cen- 
ter, R.  1.;  Elisabeth  Wheeler,  Shubael  I. 
Wheeler,  Helen  S.  Rood,  Baltic,  Conn.;  Anna 
C.  Chappell.  Walter  J.  Chappell,  Maude  L 
Roberta.  Morell  W.  Roberts,  Scotland.  Conn.; 
O.  Nelson  Perry.  George  N.  Perry.  Myra  B. 
Perry.  Eileen  V.  Perry.  Wllllmantlc.  Conn.; 
Walter  P.  Wicks.  Pearl  J.  Wicks.  Hampton. 
Conn.;  Nettle  M.  Potter.  Windham,  Conn.; 
Louise  R.  Lancey.  Mary  A.  Smith,  Scotland. 
Conn.;  Dorothy  Wagner.  East  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Alice  S  Clark,  Mildred  B  Perry.  Scot- 
land. Conn;  Shirley  R.  Robinson.  North 
Franklin.  Conn.;  Isabel  Racecot.  Ethel  M. 
Chapman,  Hadlal  A.  Chapman,  Scotland, 
Conn.;  Llna  W.  Armltage,  Stafford  Springs, 
Conn. 

Florence  L  Webster,  Lois  E.  Webster,  "Jay" 
H.  Keith,  Ada  Perkins,  Dorothy  F.  Yare. 
Wlnola  T.  Arnold.  Josephine  Abbott.  Stafford 
Springs.  Conn,;  Shirley  Slye.  West  Wllllng- 
ton.  Conn.;  Irene  Lane.  Rev.  John  E.  Post, 
Stafford  Springs.  Conn.;  Ethel  D.  Barrows. 
Wm.  H.  PajTie.  8r..  Henrietta  M.  Payne.  Iso- 
dell  Noble.  Hazel  Mitchell.  New  London. 
Conn.;  Ella  Sexton.  Waterford.  Conn.;  Annie 
Kenerson.  New  London,  Conn.;  Florence 
Bllven.  Waterford.  Conn.;  Doris  King.  Ella 
King,  Quaker  Hill.  Conn.;  Lenore  Daniels, 
Mattle  Howard,  New  London,  Conn. 

These  are  a  group  of  37  teen-agers 
who  oppose  liquor  ads: 

To  Our  Representatives  in  Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned,  your  constituents 
earnestly  beg  you  to  give  consideration  to  our 
constitutional  rights  as  American  citizens  to 
he  free  In  our  homes  of  an  offensive  Invasion 
by  those  who  wish  to  Increase  their  huge 
profits  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic  beverages 
by  high-pressure  advertising  directed 
through  magazines,  newspapers  and  over 
radio  and  television,  at  our  children.  We 
urge  you  to  obtain  consideration  of  and  pass 
the  Bryson  bill  (H.  R.  2188). 
Signed  by  the  following: 
Robert  Butler.  Manchester.  Conn.;  Shirley 
Chapman.  Linda  Cooper,  Charles  Kathax, 
Shirley  Chandler,  Prospect.  Conn.:  Helen  W. 
Strassner.  Watertown.  Conn.;  Warren  W. 
Wade,  Morris  Way.  Baltic.  Conn.;  Harry  Wil- 
liams. Watertown,  Conn.;  Glover  Rockwell. 
Norwich.  Conn.;  Shirley  Cone,  Mary  Nlclosl. 
Vlrlyn  Olsen.  Canterbury,  Conn.;  Rosalie  La- 
Mantis.  Virginia  Meyer.  Hampton.  Conn.;  L. 
Aeluna  Cone.  Canterbury.  Conn.;  Richard  R. 
Rlngwalt.  Jr.,  Ted  Tlldon.  Raymond  Under- 
wood, Carol  Hall.  Beverly  Bellsle.  Janls  Rose. 
Jacqueline  E.  Gauvreau.  Edna  Demers.  Mll- 
llcent  R.  Rolston.  Ramona  Rolston,  Nanette 
Keery,  Hazardvllle,  Conn.;  Wendell  Cleve- 
land, Canterbury,  Conn.;  Cora  Parkhurst. 
New  Britain,  Conn.;  Prlscllla  Kathax,  Pros- 
pect, Conn.;  Ronald  Watts,  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  Gerry  Neumann,  Ruth  Machle,  Joan 
Couhglln,  Gilbert  N.  Anderson,  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn.;  Bruot  Cl«velaad.  Jan*  Baum, 
Canterbury,  Cono. 


Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  when  we  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  anni- 
versary of  our  own  E>eclaration  of  In- 
dependence, It  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate to  give  thought  to  the  800,000.000 
people  who  today  live  under  the  blackest 
tyranny  the  world  has  ever  known — the 
tyranny  of  Russian  communism. 

Among  those  whose  freedom  has  been 
suppressed  by  Russian  imperialism,  none 
give  their  present  masters  and  overlords 
greater  cause  for  apprehension  than  the 
40,000.000  Ukrainians,  who  today  com- 
prise the  largest  nation  behind  the  Iron 
curtain,  and  the  second  largest  non- 
Russian  nation  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

One  of  the  first  victims  of  Soviet  im- 
perialism, the  Ukrainians  have  lived  res- 
tively under  the  yoke  of  Moscow  for  more 
than  30  years,  biding  their  time  with 
smoldering  patience,  against  the  day  of 
liberation  which  will  surely  come. 

On  Friday  of  this  week,  as  we  cele- 
brate our  Fourth  of  July,  several  hun- 
dred Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent 
will  gather  In  New  York  City  In  the  fifth 
triennial  convention  of  the  Ukrainian 
Congress  Committee  of  America. 

The  congress  has  a  threefold  objec- 
tive: (a)  To  familiarize  Americans  with 
the  Ukrainians'  long  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence; (b)  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  those  in  the  Ukraine  who  are  actively 
resisting  tyranny;  and  (c)  to  seek  the 
liberation  and  independence  of  all  na- 
tions behind  the  iron  curtain. 

The  congress  should  serve  to  remind 
us  that,  despite  every  effort  to  suppress 
It,  the  yearning  for  liberty  Is  unquenched 
and  unquenchable  among  Ukrainians, 
and  that  tyranny  has  only  served  to 
stimulate  It  rather  than  stifle  It.  It 
should  serve  also  to  remind  us  of  our 
own  failure  adequately  to  mobilize  and 
assist  those  behind  the  iron  curtain,  in 
whom  the  love  of  freedom  still  burns 
with  blowtorch  intensity. 

Americans  everywhere  will  Join  in 
hoping  that  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  will  have  a  suc- 
cessful convention,  and  that  Its  efforts 
to  arouse  public  opinion  to  recognition 
and  support  of  the  Ukrainians'  long  and 
gallant  struggle  for  freedom  will  bear 
fruit. 


Retiring  Members  of  Confrest 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LESUE  C.  ARENDS      ^ 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVB 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.     ARENDS.    Mr.     Spealxr,     the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  of  \ 
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which  I  am  pri/ileged  to  be  a  member. 
Is  losing  three  of  its  ablest  members  with 
the  voluntary  retirement  from  Congress 
of  Charles  H.  Elston.  of  Ohio;  Jack  Z. 
Andbbsoh,  of  California,  and  Whxiajc  W. 
Blacxwxy.  of  Michigan.  I  personally 
regret  that  these  fine,  conscientious 
Members  of  Congress  have  decided  for 
reasons  of  their  own  not  to  seek  reelec- 
tkm.  Their  retirement  from  Congress 
to  devote  their  full  time  to  private  af- 
fairs is  a  great  loss  to  this  House. 

I  shall  always  remember  Jack  Amdkr- 
SOH  fcr  his  forthrightness  and  the  vigor 
with  which  he  pursues  things  in  which 
he  believes.  Jack  has  been  one  of  the 
most  energetic  Members  of  Congress  I 
havj  known. 

I  think  most  of  us  will  remember  Bill 
Blackkky  for  his  quiet  and  unassuming 
manner.  He  Is  thorough  in  everything 
that  he  undertakes.  He  has  been  one 
of  those  who  can  be  relied  upon  as  al- 
ways being  on  the  job. 

Chablix  Elston  has  been  the  eminent 
lawyer  on  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  We  invariably  turn  to  him  for 
advice  and  it  is  always  sound  advice.  If 
there  is  anyone  who  is  a  master  of  the 
legal  technicalities,  it  is  certainly 
Chaslix  Elston. 

In  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  Jack 
Andersow,  Bill  Blacknky,  and  Charlie 
Elston  are  three  great  Americans.  Each 
in  his  own  way  has  made  a  real  con- 
tribi.tion  to  the  work  of  the  Congress 
and  particularly  to  the  work  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  They  will  be 
long  remembered.  I  know  I  shall  never 
forget  them  and  I  hope  that  our  friend- 
ship will  continue  through  the  years  and 
there  will  be  occasions  when  we  can  re- 
new it  with  periodic  visits. 


West    Near*    Pont    Where    It  Gib   I>caJ 
Stemlj  With  Rnis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MARGUERITE  STITT  CHURCH 

or  nxiNois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  Ail  V  KS 
Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mrs.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
lea/*  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Recoup.  I  am  including  additional  valu- 
able findings  made  by  Basil  L.  Walters, 
of  the  Daily  News  foreign  service  on  the 
basis  of  his  recent  intensive  swing 
through  the  big  and  little  cities  of 
Europe* 

(From  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  June  20. 
1952) 

West  Nears  Point  Whixi  It  Can  Deal 
SrzRiTLT  WrrH  Russ — Growing  Strength 
Mat  Pave  Wat  ros  Realistic  "Hobse 
Trading" 

(By   Basil   Walters) 

There  ia  expectation  In  at  least  one  high 
European  quarter  that  there  will  be  another 
peace  discussion  this  year  between  high 
allied  and  Soviet  officials. 

This  meeting  will  not  be  agreed  to  by  the 
allies,  however,  until  Russia  commits  Itself 
In  advance  on  the  subjects  to  be  discussed. 

Th«  allies  do  not  intend  again  to  be 
trapped  into  long  wrangling,  abuse  and 
propaganda. 


While  the  United  States  always  most  be 
ready  to  explore  with  Russia  the  poeslblUty 
of  ending,  or  at  least  easing,  world  tension. 
Americans  as  well  as  Europeans  WE^n  we 
must  not  forget  what  happened  when  the 
West  disarmed  in  good  faith  at  the  dose  of 
World  War  n. 

Otir  scientists  and  American  industry  are 
believed  to  have  redixed  the  terror  tlireat 
of  the  Russian  Army.  Some  believe  we  now 
hold  the  advantage.  Otir  gains  must  not  be 
yielded  easily  or  carelessly. 

Also.  I  fear,  we  ahail  have  to  reconcile 
otirselves  for  a  long  time  to  having  an  effec- 
tive Army,  Air  Force,  and  Navy  in  readiness. 

David  Nlchol.  Dally  News  correspondent 
in  Western  Germany,  thinks  RxiS6la  (when 
slie  saw  the  West  disarmed  after  World  War 
11)  cculd  not  resist  the  Invitation  to  use 
the  threat  of  her  mass  army  to  encourage 
Communist  stooges  to  take  over  Europe  and 
many  of  the  restless  areas  of  tlie  Ulddie 
East  and  Asia. 

It  now  appears  obvious  that  Stalin  never 
Intended  to  commit  his  own  army  to  war 
but  to  ust  it  for  pressure  and  terror. 

The  West,  throtigh  lu  scientific  and  In- 
dustrial know-how.  may  now  be  again  ap- 
proactxlng  the  position  of  at  least  equality 
in  present  and  projected  war  might. 

And  so  the  time  may  t>e  approaching  for 
realistic  "horse-trading"  negotiations. 

Several  Europeans,  as  well  as  Americana, 
expressed  a  feeling  of  relief  over  the  fact 
that  George  Kennan  has  taken  over  as 
United  States  Ambassador  to  BusBla. 

He  knows  Ruuia  and  Ruaslana,  speaks  the 
language  well.  His  recent  book  reveals  he 
is   no   starry-eyed   theorist. 

Kennan  is  In  no  position  to  demand 
unconditional  surrender,  but  be  U  in  a 
position  to  say  to  the  Russians:  "Xefs  cut 
out  all  this  nonsenjje.  Europs  needs  to  trade 
with  you  and  you  need  to  trade  with  Europe. 

"If  you  really  want  to  relieve  yourselves 
and  the  world  of  the  ruinous  burden  of 
armament,  and  if  you  really  want  to  better 
the  living  standards  of  the  Rtuslan  people 
and  ol  the  common  people  everywhere,  we 
are  ready  to  talk  business — but  no  nonsense." 

Because  of  our  previous  experience — 
when  we  disarmed  and  Rusala  did  not  when 
we  tried  to  help  restore  a  war-torn  world 
only  to  have  the  Soviet  dictators  do  every- 
thing to  block  recovery — It  would  be  lolly 
for  us  to  disarm  hastily  again. 

Russia  respects  might  and  tough  dealings. 

The  reason  my  European  friends  like 
Kennan  Is  because  they  regard  him  as  • 
sophisticated   diplomat. 

They  are  hopeful  that  Kennan.  becked  as 
he  now  Is  by  growing  scientific  military 
strength,  may  be  able  before  too  long  to 
pave  the  way  for  tough  and  realistic  dealings 
with  the  Russians. 

If  he  fails  to  produce  beneficial  result* 
the  stigma  for  what  follows  would  rert 
clearly  on  Stalin  and  not  on  the  United 
States. 

This  In  itself  would  be  Important  because 
one  of  the  questions  I  was  asked  most  fre- 
quently In  Europe  was:  "Why  doea  Amerte» 
want  war?" 

Ezcliislve  In  Saturday^  Dally  News:  The 
Allies  may  now  hold  the  advantage  In  the 
cold  war.  America  has  some  aces  In  the 
hole.     Stalin  may  be  the  one  who  Is  quaking. 


[^^H 


[Prom  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  June  21, 

1953) 
New  Pactohs   Swtno  Cold   Wax   PETrouLtrM 

Toward    Ovn    Bids— Alltes    Have    Some 

Tricks  That  Pbobablt  Pukeow  Staixn'* 

Baow 

(By  Basil  L.  Walters) 

We  are  in  the  critical  stage  of  the  cold 
war  and  the  advantage  may  well  be  passing 
Into  our  hands. 

These  developments  could  well  "terrorlae" 
Stalin : 

1.  Development  of  the  science  of  "seeding 

clouds"  with  dry  ice  to  cause  rain.    Russia's 


principal  farm  area  gets  moat  o<  Ita  rmln 
from  the  Atlantic. 

If  cloQds  co\ild  be  robbed  of  their  rain  be- 
fore they  reach  Russia,  that  nation's  farm 
lands  might  be  tranaformed  into  desert  in- 
side of  5  years. 

Cloud  seeding  wotild  not  be  an  effective 
weapon  against  America.  This  conUnent 
gets  ita  rain  from  several  dilTerent  ocean 
masses. 

3.  Development  by  American  scientists  of 
"baby  ■  atom  bomb*.  "Baby"  atom  bombs, 
packing  punches  ranging  from  the  power  of 
500  tons  of  TNT  up  tn  one-quarter  the  power 
of  the  Hiroshima  bomb,  have  t>een  fired  sue- 
oeaafuUy  in  Nevada. 

If  ttowa  twby  atom  bomba  can  be  delivered 
In  a  shell  or  rocket  to  produce  an  explosion 
limited  to  a  military  ob)actlve.  the  Allies 
have  a  flghUng  chance  of  holding  the  Red 
army  aaat  of  the  Rhine  and  of  finally  defeat- 
ing It  In  the  field. 

3.  Increasing  awarBmai  in  Euorpe  that 
local  CommunlsU  are  ttM  tools  of  Moscow 
adds  strength  to  nationalist  moyementa. 
Elome  of  these  mi'^ht  swing  to  dlcatorahlpa 
of  the  Uussolini  type. 

StroDC-ann  tactics,  still  tmder  parlia- 
mentary control,  are  being  used  against  the 
Communists  In  Italy  and  Prance 

Tough  police,  carefxilly  acreened  to  elimi- 
nate Communists,  are  used  against  the  Reda. 

One  of  the  moat  effective  developmenta 
against  moba  la  tlM  use  of  red  dye  In  water 
shot  from  high  preaaure  fire  hose  Into  moba. 
This  ruins  clothes  and  dyss  the  skin  of 
rioters  so  they  can  be  traced  after  the  mob 
has  dispersed. 

4.  There  are  tncreaslnc  slims  that  all  Is  not 
one  big  hsppy  famUy  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain, particularly  in  satellite  coimtrles  Par- 
ticularly are  there  Indications  that  Ru8.<la 
Is  hesitating  over  the  loyalty  to  Russia  of  tha 
East  German  army. 

Europe  has  great  faith  !n  American  Indtu- 
trlallsts.  This  leads  to  confidence  that  mass 
production  of  this  "baby"  atomic  weapon  will 
greatly  reduce  the  terror  threat  of  Stalin's 
foot  slo<rglng  army. 

The  Russians  eventually  will  he  able  to 
make  tactical  atomic  bombs 

Published  reports  of  TTngiuh  intelligence, 
however,  doubt  the  Soviets  could  pile  up 
enough  for  battlefield  use  within  the  next 
7  years. 

Even  when  the  Russians  get  soma  "baby" 
bombs  In  their  arsenals,  the  Americans  with 
a  head  start  and  with  better  mass  production 
skill  should  retain  an  outstanding  lead. 

Emergence  of  the  "baby"  bomb  that  can  ba 
tised  for  concentrated  attacks  on  massed 
troops  In  battle  means  the  tactics  and  train- 
ing of  the  Red  army  suist  be  radicaUy  re- 
vised, the  London  Express  beUeves. 

"St&Iln  will  surely  have  to  abundon  thm 
prlnclpla  that  the  Red  army  has  so  many 
men  that  It  can  afford  to  accept  all  the  cas- 
ualties the  Allies  could  Inmct  and  keep  on 
advancing,"  Chapman  Pincer  wrote  In  that 
paper. 

"Speed  of  movement  might  be  an  answer 
but  Rusala  has  not  yet  developed  the  Indus- 
trial capacity  and  steel  to  produce  the  nncea 
sary  vehicles. 

"The  United  States  teats  showed  that  heavy 
tanks  should  be  easily  countered  by  atomio 
attack.  They  are  too  slow  to  take  avaalv* 
action  and  their  thick  armor  doea  not  pro- 
tect the  crew  from   penetrating   atom   rays. 

"By  mass  producing  conventional  weapons 
too  quickly  after  the  last  war,  Stalin  may 
have  mada  the  strategic  blunder  of  doing  too 
much  too  soon. 

"Big  numbers  seem  to  fascinate  Stalin — 
thousands  of  planes,  tanks,  and  gtrna— mil- 
lions under  arms.  But  defense  reaearch  U 
now  moving  so  quickly  that  numbers  can 
give  a  dangerously  false  aenae  of  secxirity 

"SSalln  liaa  tremendous  superiority  m 
numbers  of  men  and  existing  weapons  as 
Hitler  had. 
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"But  the  Allies  have  never  let  up  In  de- 
fense reaearch.  They  have  a  clear  lead  over 
the  Russians  In  the  development  of  many 
new  weapons  which  could  soon  be  put  into 
production. 

"Even  Ru&ala's  800  submarines  may  be  out 
of  date. 

"The  Allies  have  recently  developed  effec- 
tive devices  for  detecting  submarines  at  long 
range.  And  the  baby  atom  bomb  can  be 
fitted  into  a  super  depth  charge  which  could 
open  up  any  submarine  in  a  wide  area. 

"With  so  much  against  me,  I  should  aban- 
flon  the  hope  of  dominating  the  world  by 
strong-arm  methods  In  my  lifetime  if  I  were 
Jotef  SUUn." 

The  foregoing  quotation  from  one  of  the 
largest  clrculstlon  newspapers  in  Europe  may 
be  overly  optimistic. 

But  even  so,  It  Is  significant  because  it 
reflects  a  growing  feeling  of  confidence  that 
Stalin's  army  has  lost  some  of  Its  terror  and 
pressure  value. 

Europe  has  been  cautious  about  use  of 
tie  f igantlc  atom  bomb  against  cities.  Un- 
til now  Stalin  has  ne-er  rated  the  atomio 
bomb  as  a  war-winning  weapon.  A  few  flat- 
tened cities,  he  reasoned,  would  not  win  a 
war. 

The  big  bomb,  he  argued,  could  not  be 
used  tactically  to  stop  the  advance  of  the 
Red  army. 

The  emergence  of  the  miniature  bomb,  use 
of  which  would  be  confined  to  the  battlefield, 
changes  the  picture. 

The-e  Is  some  reason  to  believe  that  in 
addition  to  the  thinking  that  the  Russian 
dictators  are  doing  about  military  strategy 
they  are  studying  the  necessity  of  revising 
their  political  thinking. 

Russia,  which  some  years  ago  blocked  real- 
istic talks  on  atom-bomb  control,  is  expected 
now  to  seek  some  such  control. 

The  Allies,  leading  from  strength,  must  be 
ready  to  talk  peace.  The  burden  of  proving 
sincerity  Is  on  the  Russians. 


Implementation  of  Appropriation 
,  ,         Committee  Staff 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  having 
received  consent  to  do  so.  I  insert  in  the 
Record  a  portion  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations'  report  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  493: 

The  Comm-  tee  on  Appropriations,  to 
which  was  referred  the  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion No.  493.  making  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  the  legislative  branch,  reports 
the  same  to  the  House  with  recommenda- 
tion that  the  resolution  be  passed. 

There  has  t>een  recurring  discussion  of  the 
method  of  conducting  studies  and  Investiga- 
tions by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  there  has  been  from  time  to  time  con- 
siderable d'ssatlsf action  expressed.  Many 
worth-while  resulU  have  been  obtained 
through  former  procedures  and  it  Is  the  con- 
sidered Judgment  of  many  members  of  the 
committee  that  the  reductions  In  the 
bucget— which  is  the  end  product  sought  by 
the  ommlttee.  no  matter  what  methods  may 
be  used— have  been  as  much  as  could  have 
been  obtained  under  any  circumstances, 
however,  there  Is  an  urgent  demand  for  a 
change  In  methods  and  for  some  montlis 
various  proposals  have  been  considered. 

On  May  15.  1952.  the  Com-nlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations adopted  Committee  Resolution 
No.  10  as  follows: 


"coMMimx  resolution  no.  10 
"Resolved.  That  It  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  the  pro- 
grams and  budget  estimates  of  each  depart- 
ment or  agency  shall  be  Inspected  and 
checked  by  Investigators  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  each  year  and  the  appro- 
priate subcommittee  may  direct  the  particu- 
lar phases  to  which  special  attention  shall  be 
given." 

Subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolu- 
tion, discussions  have  continued  among  the 
members  of  the  committee  and  It  has  now 
been  determined  to  provide  additional  staff 
to  Include  such  Investigators,  analysts,  ac- 
countants, or  other  expert  personnel  as  may 
be  necessary,  and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, on  July  2,  1952,  adopted  Commit- 
tee Resolution  No.  11,  as  follows: 

"Resolved.  That  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
policy  established  by  Committee  Resolution 
No.  10,  by  Mr.  Whitten,  adopted  on  May  15, 
1962,  the  following  procedure  Is  hereby 
adopted: 

"The  chairman  shall  appoint  (In  addition 
to  such  number  of  clerical  assistants  as  may 
be  required )  not  less  than  20.  and  such  addi- 
tional numbers  as  may  be  from  time  to  time 
required,  persons  with  such  qualifications  as 
Investigators,  analysts,  etc.,  as  he  may  deem 
appropriate  to  conduct  studies,  investiga- 
tions, and  surveys  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  resolution. 

"The  chairman  shall  assign  such  employees 
to  make  investigations,  studies,  and  surveys 
for  each  subcommittee  as  may  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  such  subcommittee. 

"Written  reports  of  all  such  investigations, 
studies,  and  surveys  conducted  during  each 
year  shall  be  made  to  the  appropriate  sub- 
committee by  the  3d  day  of  January  each 
year,  but  special  written  reports  may  be  made 
from  time  to  time  as  may  be  necessary  to 
advise  the  subcommittee  as  to  matters  re- 
quiring early  attention.  Such  subcommittee 
shall  publish  such  factual  information  con- 
tained In  such  reports  as  may  be  made  public 
compatibly  with  the  national  interest  and 
security  as  soon  as  may  be  practicable  for  use 
of  the  membership  of  the  House. 

"The  ranking  minority  members  of  each 
subcommittee,  with  the  approval  of  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point a  clerk-stenographer  at  a  basic  salary 
of  $2,400  per  annum. 

"The  chairman  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  Introduce,  and  seek  Immediate  enactment 
thereof,  a  Joint  resolution  appropriating  the 
sum  of  S500.000  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  for 
the  purposes  of  this  'resolution." 

A  Director  of  Studies  and  Investigations 
has  already  been  appointed  and  will  proceed 
Immediately  to  recruit  the  necessary  person- 
nel. He  will  consult  with  the  various  sub- 
committees, find  out  what  their  desires  are, 
and  make  every  effort  to  furnish  such  infor- 
mation and  assistance  as  they  may  wish. 


Tribute  to  Secretary  John  W.  Snyder 


was  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  T.  D.  Morris,  a 
member  of  the  firm  of  Cresap,  McCcr- 
mick  &  Paget,  management  engineers 
who  rer>orted  on  the  progress  and  action 
being  taken  by  Secretary  Snyder  to  carry 
out  President  Truman's  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  1  of  1952. 

This  letter  is  a  splendid  tribute  to  Sec- 
retary Snyder,  a  tribute  he  richly  de- 
serves, and  I  herewith  include  this  letter 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

CaxsAP,  McCosMicK  &  PAcrr, 

New  York.  N.  Y.,  June  23. 1952.    . 
Hon.  John  W.  Snyder, 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Sbcsttakt  Snyder:  I  think  it  timely 
and  fitting  to  write  you  concerning  the  ob- 
servations of  myself  and  the  associates  of 
Cresap,  McCormldk  &  Paget  who  participated 
In  two  management  studies  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue  which  were  initiated  In 
the  fall  of  1948.  These  studies,  as  you  know, 
were  completed  In  August  1949,  and  recently 
my  services  were  contracted  for  to  report  on 
the  progress  and  action  being  taken  to  carry 
out  the  President's  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  of  1952. 

I  am  attaching  a  detailed  statement  regard- 
ing the  outlook  for  continuing  improvement 
In  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  based 
upon  our  current  observations  and  the  con- 
tacts made  during  the  conduct  of  the  two 
management  studies  of  the  Bureau.  There- 
fore, I  will  not  attempt  In  this  covering 
letter  to  comment  on  any  of  the  details  of 
the  progress  In  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue, other  than  to  say  that  an  excellent  job 
Is  being  done,  and  that  the  challenge  which 
the  reorganization  poses  to  the  personnel  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  Is  second  to  none  In  the  Federal 
Government,  jyjsslbly  surpassing  In  the  de- 
tails of  Its  effectuation  the  unification  of  the 
military  services. 

I  want  to  pass  on  to  you  personally  our 
feeling  that  the  results  being  obtained  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  are  in  large 
measure  attributable  to  the  fine  leadership 
Which  you  and  other  capable  Treasury  per- 
sonnel have  given,  and  to  the  enlightened  use 
which  you  have  made  of  outside  specialists, 
both  In  and  outside  of  Government.  " 

My  firm  Is  Inded  proud  to  have  shared  in 
planning  these  Improvements  and  Is  con- 
vinced that  under  the  continued  leadership 
and  Interest  which  has  been  displayed  by  you 
and  other  officials  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, a  record  will  be  made  In  which  all 
personnel  of  the  Treastiry  Department  can 
take  equal  pride. 

Very  truly  yours, 

T.  D.  Morris, 

Partner. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  In 
a  recent  news  item  I  noted  a  reference 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Hon. 
John  W.  Snyder,  in  a  report  of  two  man- 
agement studies  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  as  well  as  a  report  on  the 
progress  of  the  President's  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  1  of  1952. 

I  requested  a  copy  of  the  letter  men- 
tioned by  Secretary  Snyder,  and  which 


United  States  Jaycees  Back  Miller 
Power  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2. 1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
vise my  colleagues  of  how  gratifying  it 
was  to  learn  that  the  United  States 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  the 
Close  of  its  convention  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
last  week  adopted  a  resolution  which 
was  originated  by  the  Jaycses  of  Lock- 
port,  N.  Y..  my  home  town,  calling  for 
the  private-enterprise  development  of 
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the  Niagara  River  electric  power  poten- 
tialities as  provided  in  the  Capehart- 
Miller  bill.  The  Jaycees  should  be  high- 
ly complimented  on  the  sincere  untiring 
efforts  devoted  by  their  organization  all 
over  the  United  States  in  the  interest 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  our  great 
country. 

There  follows  an  article  relating  to 
the  sublect  matter  as  it  appeared  in  the 
June  30.  1952.  edition  of  the  Lockport 
(N.  Y.)  Union  Sun  and  Journal: 
UNTTTD  States  .Iatcem  Back  Muxer  Power 
Bill 

The  Dnlted  States  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  the  close  of  its  convention  In 
Dallas  last  week,  adopted  a  resolution  which 
was  originated  by  the  Lockport  Jaycees  call- 
ing for  the  private  enterprise  development 
of  the  Niagara  River  electric  power  poten- 
tialities. It  was  one  of  three  resolutlona 
passed. 

The  resolution,  advocating  the  passage  In 
Congress  of  the  Capehart-MUler  bill,  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce  at  Its  convention  In  James- 
town last  month  and  won  the  Baron  L. 
Parker  Memorial  Trophy  for  ouUtandlng 
promotion  of  the  free-enterprise  system. 

In  turn  the  New  York  State  Jaycees  took 
the  resolution  to  Dallas  and  presented  It  to 
the  United  States  group. 

The  bin  said  that  Government  handling 
of  the  proposed  project  would  cost  $350,000,- 
000  and  would  In  turn  necessitate  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes  estimated  at  $23,000, - 
000  annually. 

"Private  enterprise  Is  now  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  expend  the  estimated  $350,000.- 
000  needed  •  •  •  through  the  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital."  without  placing 
"another  unnecessai^  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer," the  resolution  said. 

The  passage  of  the  Lockport-born  resolu- 
tion was  the  second  honor  given  the  city 
during  the  convention.  Earlier  In  the  week 
the  Lockport  Jaycees  captured  second  prize 
tn  the  Americanism  judging. 

Attending  the  convention  from  here  were 
Howard  W.  Merrill;  Tunis  E.  Barhlte,  Jr.; 
William  Schemers;  and  Robert  H.  Benton. 


Harrimaa  aad  YalU— Fact,  Not  Fantasy 


EXTENSION  OP  REM.\RKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVET^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
recently  was  inserted  in  the  Record  a 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Republican 
County  Committee  of  Orange  County, 
N.  Y.,  concerning  Mr.  Averell  Harriman 
and  the  Yalta  Conference.  This  resolu- 
tion contained  a  great  deal  of  misin- 
formation and  it  is  with  great  pleasure 
that,  under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  herewith  include  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Democratic  County  Com- 
mittee of  Orange  County,  N.  Y..  which 
very  effectively  answers  the  former  reso- 
lution. The  appended  resolution  waj 
adopted  unanimously  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Goshen.  N.  Y.,  on  June  26.  1952. 
It  speaks  for  itself: 
RxsoLtmoN  Adoptei)  bt  Orange  Countt  Dim- 

OCRAT1C    COMMITTEK,    GOSHKN,    N.    Y.,    JONB 

26.   1962 
»     Whereas  a  defeated  and  discredited  former 
Kepubllcan  Congressman  from  this  district. 


a  sometime  resident  of  Dutchess  County  and 
Queens  County,  presented  a  patently  false 
and  scxirrllous  resolution  to  the  Orange 
County  Republican  Committee  here  3  weeks 
ago;  and 

Whereas  this  distorted  resolution  per- 
verted many  historical  facts  and  grossly  li- 
beled and  maligned  one  of  Orange  County's 
foremost  citizens,  a  great  patriot  and  devoted 
public  servant,  Averell  Harriman,  the  lead- 
ing contender  for  the  Democratic  Presiden- 
tial nomination;  and 

Whereas  Mr.  Harriman,  an  eminent  and 
successful  business  executive,  unselfishly 
turned  to  public  service  and  represented  the 
United  States  as  its  Ainbassa<lor  to  Russia  In 
the  critical  war  years,  and  attended  all  of 
the  wartime  Big  Three  Conferences;  and 

Whereas  It  was  the  primary  objective  of 
the  American  Oovemment  at  these  confer- 
ences to  save  the  lives  of  as  many  American 
boys  as  possible  by  (1)  keeping  the  Soviet 
Army  as  an  effective  fighting  force  against 
Hitler,  and  (2)  encouraging  the  Soviet  Union 
to  Joint  the  war  against  Japan  as  soon  as 
possible;   and 

Whereas  throughout  the  war  President 
Roosevelt  consistently  attempted  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  Chinese  Na- 
tional Oovemnjent  (Chiang  Kai-shek's)  and 
to  obtain  the  support  of  that  Government 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is  evidenced  by 
the  provision  in  the  Yalta  declaration  that 
China  was  to  retain  full  sovereignty  In  Man- 
churia and  that  the  agreements  concerning 
China  would  require  the  concurrence  of  Oen- 
eraltsslmo  Chiang.  This  policy  reached  its 
successful  culmination  in  the  Treaty  of 
Friendship  and  Aniance  signed  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Chinese  National  Oovem- 
ment on  August  24,  1JM5; 

Whereas  the  Yalta  Conference  was  held  In 
early  1345  shortly  after  American  forces  had 
landed  on  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  the  Phil- 
ippines, but  before  the  Iwo  Jlma,  Borneo, 
and  Chinese  campaigns,  and  more  than  5 
months  before  the  first  atom  bomb  test 
explosion.  At  that  time,  ovir  Joint  CbJ/ft* 
of  Staff  estimated  It  would  take  18  months 
after  the  fall  of  Germany  to  defeat  Japan. 
They  were  anklous  to  have  Russia  In  the 
far  eastern  war  before  the  bloody  Invasion 
of  Japan's  home  Islands  planned  for  No- 
vember 1945;  and 

Whereas  In  their  Joint  declaration  on  lib- 
erated Surope.  StaUn  Joined  Rooeevelt  and 
Churchill  in  agreeing  to  restore  sovereignty 
and  full  democratic  rights  of  self  govern- 
ment to  fche  occupied  countries  He  was 
pledged  to  "the  earliest  possible  establish- 
ment through  free  elections  of  governments 
responsive  to  the  will  of  the  people."  They 
mutually  promised  to  work  for  peace,  secu- 
rity, freedom,  and  world  order  under  law; 
and 

Whereas  if  Stalin  has  honored  the  com- 
mitments he  made  at  YalU.  Bastern  Europe 
would  be  free  today,  there  would  be  no 
war  In  Korea,  there  probably  would  not  be 
a  Communist  China,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions would  be  a  truly  effective  organiza- 
tion for  world  security :  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved  by  the  Orange  County  Demo' 
cratic  Committee.  That  we  express  our  com- 
plete trust  and  confidence  In  the  patriotism 
and  Integrity  of  Averell  Harriman,  a  man 
who  has  dedicated  his  life  to  fighting  for 
the  best  interests  of  America  and  against 
totalitarianism  of  both  the  right  and  the 
left,  that  we  consider  the  actions  taken  at 
Tehran  and  Yalta  as  entirely  Justified  and 
necessary  for  the  victorious  and  rapid  con- 
clusion of  World  War  II,  that  Hamilton  Fish, 
Rip  van  Winkle,  and  their  fellow  Hudson 
River  Republicans  would  be  well  advised  to 
wake  up  and  argue  from  facts  and  not  from 
delusion  and  fantasy. 


Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan  Com- 
pletely Refutes  Ckarfe  That  tli«  Com- 
modity Market  for  Com,  Wheat,  and 
Soybeans  Was  ArtHicially  Depressed  ia 
1948  by  th«  Democratic  Adminittratioa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  POLK 

or  cjh:o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2. 19S2 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  baseless  charges  that  has  come  to 
my  attention  during  the  present  political 
campaign  is  that  the  commodity  market 
for  com,  wheat,  and  soybeans  was  arti- 
ficially depressed  in  1948  by  the  Demo- 
cratic administration  for  political  pur- 
poses to  the  detriment  of  American 
fi.rmers. 

Thia  ia  such  a  baseless  charge  and  so 
ridiculous  on  its  face  that  it  probably 
need  not  be  dignified  by  an  answer. 
Nevertheless.  In  view  of  the  well  estab- 
lished fact  that  the  Democratic  admin- 
istrations during  the  past  20  years  have 
done  more  to  benefit  farmers  and 
American  agriculture  generally  than  all 
former  administrations  combined.  I  be- 
lieve the  true  facts  In  this  case  should 
be  presented  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  shall  refer  to  five  pieces  of  docu- 
mentary evidence: 

First.  A  letter  of  June  27.  1952.  from 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan. 

Second.  A  brief  summary  from  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  dated  June  26, 
1952.  to  document  facts  that  such  a  de- 
velopment did  not  occur  and  that  large 
crops  and  other  factors  were  responsible 
for  certain  farm  price  declines  in  1948. 

Third.  Review  of  factors  affecting 
farm  prices  during  1948. 

Fourth.  What  the  trade  and  trade 
publications  were  saying  In  1948. 

Fifth.  Review  of  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  storage  authority  and  the 
effect  of  restrictions  placed  on  it  in  1948. 

May  I  call  your  particular  attention  to 
the  quotations  from  commodity  broker- 
age houses  and  trade  journals  during 
the  period  when  farm  prices  were  drop- 
ping and  to  the  Secretary's  comment: 

If  the  Government  was  acting  to  deprese 
the  market  at  this  time,  theee  people  who  are 
dally  In  the  market,  above  all  others,  would 
have  been  aware  of  It  and  would  have  vocifer- 
ously spoken  forth. 

The  matters  referred  to  follow; 

DxPARTMrNT  or  ACKICTn.TVKS. 

Omci  or  THX  SxcmrrAtT, 
Washington,  June  17,  19S2. 
Hon.  James  O.  Polk, 

House  of  Representatitea. 
DxAK  Jim:  I  think  you  will  be  Interested 
in  the  attached  material  which  has  been 
prepared  in  response  to  the  often-repeated 
charge  that  the  commodity  market  for  corn, 
wheat,  and  Eoybeans  was  artificially  de- 
pressed In  1948  by  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration for  political  purposes  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  American  fanners.  I  believe 
the  document  completely  refute*  these 
charges  coming  now  for  the  first  time  In  4 
years. 
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I  take  the  ifterty  of  suggesting  that  if 
you  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
whole  document  that  you  will  be  especially 
Interested  in  the  quotations  from  commodity 
brokerage  houses  and  trade  Journals  appear- 
ing on  pages  8-16.  It  seems  to  me  that  If 
the  Government  was  acting  to  depress  the 
market  at  this  time  these  people  who  are 
daily  In  the  market,  above  all  others,  would 
have  been  aware  of  It  and  would  have  vocif- 
erously spoken  forth. 
Slncei  ely, 

Chaxliz   Brannan, 

Secretary. 

UNnxD  Statis  Dxpabtmxnt 

or  Aoaictn-Tumx,  Omcx  or 

THX  SxcarrAXT. 
Washington,  June  26,  1952. 
In  view  of  recent  charges  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  deliberately  drove  down 
prices  of  farm  commodities  prior  to  the  1»48 
presidential  election  to  Infiuence  the  elec- 
tion. Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  P. 
Brannan  today  Issued  the  following  state- 
ment to  document  facu  that  such  a  develop- 
ment did  not  occur  and  that  large  crops  and 
other  factors  were  responsible  for  certain 
farm  price  declines  In  1M8: 

"STTMMAXT 

"nrst.  there  was  a  downward  trend  in  farm 
prices  In  the  summer  and  fall  months  of 
1948  In  conformity  with  the  general  post- 
war decline  In  farm  and  other  commodity 
prices  which  began  more  than  a  year  before 
the  November  elections  of  1948  and  con- 
tinued for  more  than  a  year  thereafter. 
These  downward  price  trends  were  recog- 
nized and  anticipated  by  the  private  grain 
trade  In  the  futures  market  months  In  ad- 
vance of  the  harvest  season. 

"The  price  of  corn,  the  major  commodity 
Involved,  fell  from  »a  03  a  bushel  in  July  to 
$1.21  in  November  of  1948  under  pressure  of 
an  oncoming  crop  which  was  the  largest  on 
record,  and  about  S3  percent  larger  than  the 
previous  year's  crop. 

•'Second,  the  Department  did  a  vlf^orous 
Job.  within  Its  limited  authority,  of  sup- 
porting farm  prices  to  cushion  the  postwar 
price  declines  during  the  fall  of   1948. 

"For  example,  the  beginning  date  for  price 
support  on  corn  was  moved  up  from  Decem- 
ber 1  to  October  1  for  the  first  time  in  order 
to  help  bolster  corn  prices. 

"CCC  price  support  commitments  (loans 
inventories  and  purchase  agreements)  from 
August  through  November  1948  totaled  near- 
ly $2,000,000,000,  chiefly  for  placing  new 
crop*  under  loan. 

"Any  farmer  who  could  find  storage  was 
given  price  support,  a  significant  fact  which 
the    charges    completely    ignore. 

"The  Department  was  active  throughout 
the  country  in  helping  farmers  to  acquire 
adequate  storage  facilities,  even  though  the 
CCC  itself  was  prohibited  from  acquiring 
such  facilities. 

"The  Administration  warned  before  and  at 
the  time  the  CCC  charter  was  amended  that 
the  ban  on  acquiring  storage  facilities  would 
cripple  the   price  support   program. 

"Third,  the  severe  storage  restrictions  im- 
posed In  1948  on  CCC  were  the  major  in- 
fluences operating  with  the  supply  and  de- 
mand situation  to  depress  the  market.  CCO 
could  not  acquire  or  lease  sites  for  grain 
bins.  Including  new  sites  for  bins  already 
owned  by  the  Corporation,  and  oould  not 
acquire  or  lease  any  facility.  Including  grain 
bins  for  the  storage  of  commodities  deliv- 
ered to  it  under  iU  price -support  programs. 
Furthermore,  CCC  could  not  acquire  grain 
bins  for  resale  to  farmers  for  the  storage 
of  agricultural  commodities  under  the  loan 
program  and  could  not,  for  the  purpose  of 
financing  the  constiucll  n  of  grain  blna, 
make  loans  to  farmers  upon  the  security  of 
bins  which  became  attached  to  and  a  part 
of  the  realty. 

"In  fact,  none  of  the  storage  programs  be- 
ginning In  1949  soon  after  the  ban  was  elim- 


inated, could  have  been  carried  out  in  1948 
when  the  ban  was  In  eHect. 

"The  House  committee  which  corrected  the 
charter  In  1949  had  this  to  say  about  the 
effect  of  the  storage  ban:  'Restrictions  con- 
tained In  section  4  (h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  approved 
In  June  1948  prohibited  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  taking  any  effec- 
tive action  toward  alleviating  the  storage  de- 
ficiencies, and  would  pirevent  It  from  doing 
so  In  the  future  •  •  •  The  Senate  com- 
mittee made  a  similar  declaration. 

"Fourth,  the  market  experts  In  the  pri- 
vate grain  trade  and  their  trade  Journals  at- 
tributed grain  price  movements  In  1948  to 
the  very  optimistic  crop  prospects  as  the  ma- 
jor factor  affecting  the  market.  They  also 
called  attention  to  the  price  depressing  In- 
fluence of  statements  by  Republican  leaders 
attacking  the  Government's  programs  for 
stabilizing   farm   prices. 

"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  no  one  in 
the  private  trade  ever  made  reference  dur- 
ing 1948  to  any  Oovemment  attempts  to  de- 
press the  market,  yet  they  would  have  been 
the  first  to  detect  such  an  attempt  and 
bring  It  to  public  notice.  In  fact,  their  mar- 
ket comments  are  all  to  the  contrary." 

RivTiw  or  Factors   AmtmNO  Farm  Pricxs 
DtTRlNO  1948 

The  downward  movement  of  farm  prices 
during  the  summer  and  fall  of  1948  was  a 
part  of  the  general  postwar  decline  In  farm 
prices  which  began  almost  a  year  before  the 
November  elections  of  1948  and  continued 
for  more  than  a  year  thereafter.  Altogether 
average  prices  received  by  farmers  dropped 
24  percent  during  this  a-year  period,  begin- 
ning In  January  1948  and  extending  through 
E>ecember  1949. 

THREZ  MAJOR  PRICK  BREAKS 

There  were  three  major  breaks  In  prices 
received  by  farmers  during  this  period.  The 
first  came  In  late  January  and  February  of 
1948  when  grain  and  livestock  prices  broke 
sharply.  The  second  occurred  in  October 
and  November,  which  is  when  fall-harvested 
crops  come  piling  Into  the  market  each  year. 
The  third  occurred  In  January  and  early 
February  of  1949. 

The  same  general  factors  were  responsblle 
for  the  general  trend  In  farm  prices  all 
through  this  period.  Farm  production — 
stimulated  by  the  high-price  levels  of  the 
early  postwar  period — had  reached  a  record- 
high  peak  at  a  time  when  the  world -food 
crisis  was  easing  and  when  bxislness  pres- 
sures In  the  United  States  Itself  were  easing. 
United  States  producers  on  both  the  farm 
and  industrial  fronts  had  begun  to  catch 
up  with  the  shortages  which  had  been  left 
over  from  World  War  n. 

LARGE    SUPPl-IES    BtHUHNED    MARKET 

Wheat  production  in  1948  was  1.295.000,- 
000  bushels,  the  second  largest  wheat  crop 
on  record,  exceeded  only  by  the  1,359,000,000- 
bushel  crop  of  1947. 

Com  production  was  up  to  an  aU-tlme 
record  of  3,605,000,000  bushels — an  Increase 
of  over  50  percent  above  the  very  short  crop 
of  2.355,000.000  bushels  harvested  In  1947. 

Cotton  output  totaled  14.877,000  bales, 
which  meant  a  substantial  Increase  not  only 
tn  available  supplies  of  cotton  but  also  ot 
cottonseed,  compared  with  the  11357,000 
bales  harvested  In  1947. 

Oat  production  was  extremely  large— 
1.450.000.000  bushels  compared  with  1.178,- 
000.000  bushels  In  1947. 

Barley  productlrai  was  816.000.000  bushels 
In  1948  compared  with  282.000,000  bxishels 
In  1947. 

Sorghums  for  grain  totaled  131.0O0.O00 
busheU  in  1948  as  compaml  with  Sa.O00.0O0 
bushels   In    1947.  ^ 

Soybean  production  also  es;tatalMb«d  vtet 
was  at  that  time  a  new  recanl  at  snjINIOLfleo 


bushels  as  compared  with  a  harvest  of  186,- 
000.000  bushels  for  1947. 

In  short,  agricultural  production  in  1948 
was  greater  than  could  be  absorbed  at  pre- 
vailing price  levels. 

PRTVATB    TRADK    PRZDICTFO    PRIOB    I>«OI»S 

Prospects  of  oversupply  were  so  apparent 
In  1948  that  members  of  the  private  grain 
trade — who  were  willing  to  bet  money  on 
their  Judgment — predicted  months  in  ad- 
vance that  grain  prices  would  drop  substan- 
tially during  the  fall  months.  Their  opin- 
ions were  reflected  not  only  in  trade  news 
Items  (see  sec.  Ill),  but  also  in  the  corn 
futures  market  at  Chicago,  which  registered 
a  sharp  decline  In  July  and  August  in  antici- 
pation of  a  later  drop  in  cash  prices.  (Se« 
chart  at  end.) 

GOVERNMENT  mFLUENCES 

Actually,  the  only  way  the  Department 
could  have  "rigged"  prices  in  the  summer  of 
1948  would  have  been  to  dump  large  quanti- 
ties of  commodities  on  the  market.  But  th* 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  had  no  sl»- 
able  supplies  of  commodities  to  dump,  even 
if  It  had  been  inclined  to  contravene  Its 
assigned  duties. 

Because  of  the  war  demand  and  the  food 
shortages  throughout  the  world  following 
the  war.  CCC  price  loans  and  inventories  in 
1948  had  been  reduced  to  a  postwar  low  of 
$274,000,000  as  of  July  31.  Nearly  two-thirds 
of  this  amount  was  tied  up  in  wool  and  to- 
bacco. 

Far  from  dumping  commodities  on  the 
market  to  depress  prices,  the  CCC  in  th« 
period  under  discussion  was  engaged  In  in- 
creasing Its  inventories  In  the  process  of  sup- 
porting prices.  By  December  of  1948.  the 
placing  of  new  crops  under  loan,  chiefly 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  and  other  grains,  had 
Increased  the  total  of  CCC  price  support 
commitments  (loans,  inventories,  and  ptir- 
chase  agreemenU)  to  82.183,000,000.  During 
the  19  months  from  July  81,  1948,  to  Febru- 
ary 28,  1950.  CCC-owned  stocks  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  and  price-support  com- 
mitments Increased  to  84.231, 000,000. 

Following  Is  a  partial  list  of  press  releases 
concerning  price-support  activity  whlch(|Rrera 
Issued  In  the  months  prior  to  the  1948  elec- 
tion: 

March  81,  1948:  Hog  price  supports  an- 
nounced  through   September. 

May  21,  1948:  Price  support  announced 
for  1948  grain  crops  (wheat,  oaU,  barley, 
rye,  grain  sorphums)   (U8DA  1075-1948). 

July  15.  1948:  Grain  purchase  agreements 
offered  to  farmers  (USDA  1479-1948). 

July  20.  1948:  1948  crop  corn  price  sup- 
port program  announced  (Note:  provided 
farm-stored  loans  only)  (USDA  1507-1948). 
August  6.  1948:  Farmers  urged  to  Increas* 
farm  storage  and  use  price  protection  pro- 
grams   (USDA   1665-1948). 

August  30.  1948 :  Soybean  prices  to  be  sup- 
ported at  $2. 18  a  bushel   (USDA  1821-1948). 
September    8,     1948:     Soybean     purchas* 
agreement      program      announced      (USDA 
1895-1948). 

September  21,  1948:  Farmers  to  get  loans 
on  farm -stored  and  warehouse-stored  soy- 
beans (Initial  warehouse  storage  loan  pro- 
gram)   (USDA   1994-1948). 

September  30.  1948:  Com  loan  and  pur- 
chase agreement  rates  announced  for  1948 
crop  (new  feature — loan*  available  from 
harvest  instead  of  having  to  wait  until  De- 
cember I.  a*  in  previous  years)  (USDA 
2063-1948). 

October  1.  1»48:  Hog  prtce  supports  an- 
nounced through  March  1M9  (USDA 
207S-1948) . 

One  at  the  mort  Kirnlfleant  prtoe  support 
•ct.i<ms  of  the  pertcxJ  wa*  the  one  i^moTmoBd 
September  90.  whicfc  mrreid  up  t3ae  BTHli- 
^btlirr  date  for  cora  loans  tron.  Diwiember  1 
to  October  1.  1*«B — tl>e  Itmt  yoBe  izmsx  -wmrm 
xnade  aTmilat>>  mo  earlr  Af  a  j-eKuh  cff  thtt 
ikctjon.,  lamifit*  were  able  tr  place  mare  Uua 
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4JM)0.000  bushels  of  com  under  price  sup- 
port Just  before  the  1M8  elections. 

nucc  guppoiT   cmcKB>  pucx  dbcuitzs 

All  these  facts  add  up  to  one  conclusion: 
During  tHe  period  when  the  Department 
was  allegedly  depressing  market  prices.  It 
actually  vas  busily  engaged  in  supporting 
farm  prices. 

CCC  iHlce-support  and  related  activities 
during  1948  and  1946  were  strong  factors  In 
ciishlonlng  the  p>oetwar  decline  In  farm 
prices.  This  can  be  Illustrated  by  a  com- 
parlson  of  the  behavior  of  farm  prices  Ln  a 
similar  situation  following  WcM-ld  War  I.  In 
that  case,  farm  prices  dropped  following  the 
end  of  world  food  shortages  by  over  50  per- 
cent within  the  12-month  {>»iod  from  May 
1920  Into  May  1921.  But  following  World 
War  n,  prices  dropped  only  half  as  much 
over  twice  as  long  a  period — a  fact  which 
Illustrates  the  elTectlveneae  of  the  price  sup- 
port programs. 

PBICI   PACTORS   FOR   SPICITIC   CBOPS 

Following  is  a  discussion  of  the  impcotant 
factors  in  the  price  situation  for  194a  crops 
of  com.  wheat,  and  soybeans.  This  discus- 
sion Is  based  chiefly  on  statements  released 
at  the  time  and  includes  accounts  of  the 
Department's  activities  with  respect  to  the 
various  crops. 

Com 

Com  is  the  Nation's  key  crop  and  princi- 
pal feed  grain.  As  such.  It  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  affecting  the  behavior  of 
the  grain  market  as  a  whole.  This  was  es- 
pecially true  in  1948. 

Changes  In  com  prices  during  1948  were 
typical  of  changes  that  occur  in  a  year  when 
com  production  incretwes  sharply  from  the 
preceding  year.  The  1948  corn  crop  was  53 
percent  larger  than  the  small  1947  crop,  and 
the  largest  on  record.  Total  feed  concentrate 
supplies  Increased  26  percent  and  supplies 
per  animal  unit  increased  21  percent. 

This  marked  increase  in  feed  supplies 
caused  prices  of  corn  to  drop  about  40  per- 
cent from  July  to  November  1948.  This  drop, 
however,  was  about  in  line  with  declines  In 
previous  years  when  corn  production  in- 
creased rapidly.  For  example,  under  similar 
clrrumstances,  com  prices  dropped  35  per- 
cent from  July  to  November  1946.  59  percent 
from  July  to  November  1937,  and  32  percent 
from  July  to  November  1935. 

The  Department  predicted  the  drop  In  com 
prices  as  early  as  May  1948.  The  May  issue  of 
The  Demand  and  Price  Situation,  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agrlcultxiral  Economics, 
contained  the  following  statement:  "Pros- 
pects for  feed  grains  so  far  this  season  are 
much  better  than  in  the  early  months  of 
1947.  Favorable  weather  this  summer  and 
fall  probably  would  restUt  In  at  least  the 
usual  decline  In  prices  of  oats  and  barley  this 
summer  and  more  than  the  usual  drop  in 
corn  prices  next  fall." 

For  the  month  of  August,  the  average  clos- 
ing price  for  December  com  futures  at  Chi- 
cago was  11.43  per  bushel,  even  though  the 
average  price  received  by  farmers  was  tl.91 
as  of  August  15.  By  October  15.  the  average 
price  received  by  farmers  had  declined  to 
91  38  per  bushel. 

This  decline  carried  com  prices  under  the 
price-support  level,  at  which  farmers  could 
obtain  loans  or  enter  Into  purchase-agree- 
ment contracts.  The  price-support  level  for 
the  1948  com  crop.  United  States  average 
basis,  was  11.44  per  bushel.  The  fact  that  » 
record  volume  of  551.000.000  bushels  of  com 
was  placed  under  price  support  would  indi- 
cate that  com  prices  were  given  significant 
support  by  the  com  loan  and  purchase  agree- 
ment program. 

In  years  of  comparatively  large  production, 
or  low  demand,  com  prices  generally  have 
fallen  below  the  price-support  level  at  har- 
vest time.  For  example,  com  prices  were 
under  the  support  level  during  the  early  fall 
months  not  only  in  1948  bxit  also  In  1949 
and  I960.      This  Is  to  be  expected  in  years 


when  com  supplies  are  relatively  plentiful, 
since  com  placed  under  loans  must  be  stored 
by  farmers  until  the  following  summer  or 
fan,  before  being  delivered  to  CCC.  Carry- 
ing the  com  involves  some  risk  to  farmers 
as  well  as  costs  of  storage.  Corn  at  harvest 
time  Is  also  of  higher  moisture  content  and 
sells  at  a  discount  under  the  price  of  com 
that  Is  dried  out  to  the  grade  No.  3  or  better 
standard  on  which  CCC  loans  arc  based.  As 
in  the  1938-39  season,  cam  prices  remained 
under  the  support  level  throughout  the 
1948-49  season.  The  fact  that  prices  con- 
tinued below  the  loan  diiring  the  latter  half 
of  the  season  reflected  general  weakness  in 
conunodity   markets,   especially   Ln   February 

1949,  and  the  prospects  for  another  large  corn 
crop  coming  on  in  the  fall  of  1949. 

The  big  supplies  of  com  and  other  feed 
grains  in  1948  came  at  a  time  when  livestock 
numbers  were  at  a  jxwtwar  low,  following 
the  short  feed  supply  in  1947-48.  Livestock 
numbers  began  increasing  In  the  1948-49 
season,  and  Increased  to  1951-52.  Com 
prices,  however,  remained  at  a  low  level  until 

1950.  when  prospects  for  smaller  feed  grain 
production  and  increasing  Uvestoclc  numbers 
indicated  a  less  favorable  feed  balance  for 
livestock  producers.  Corn  prices  bad  ad- 
vanced above  the  support  level  by  the  close 
of  the  1949-50  season,  and  average  above  the 
support  m  1950-51. 

The  problem  of  storing  the  record  corn 
crop  of  1948  fell  heaviest  on  farmers.  Corn 
placed  under  price  support  had  to  be  stored 
In  farm  crlbe  until  the  summer  or  fall  of 
the  following  year.  The  CCC  beean  taking 
delivery  of  1948  com  In  the  summer  of  1949 
and  delivery  continued  into  the  early  pan 
of  1950.  A  total  of  378.000.000  bushels  was 
delivered  to  CCC  In  that  period  .and  115.000.- 
000  bushels  were  resealed  on  farms  under  the 
reseal  program.  The  Increase  In  storage  ca- 
pacity provided  by  CCC  and  the  increase  in 
farm  storage  capacity  during  1949  and  1950 
was  an  additional  factor  In  easing  the  bxirden 
of  large  com  stocks. 

Wheat 

Despite  a  rectwd  large  crop  of  wheat  In 
1947,  prices  of  wheat  in  that  marketing  sea- 
son, stimulated  by  world  food  shortages  and 
extremely  short  supplies  of  cora,  reached  the 
record  high  level  of  $2.81  per  bushel  In 
January  1948.  The  season  average  price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  was  •2.29  per  bushel.  This 
was  46  cents  per  bushel  above  the  national 
average  price-support  level  for  the  1947  crop. 

Prospects  for  the  1948  crop  of  winter  wheat 
were  ^ood  and  improved  almost  continuously 
from  December  1947  through  July  1948. 

The  world  food  situation  had  begun  to  ease 
somewhat  In  the  spring  of  1948.  The  new 
crop*  of  feed  grains  were  expected  to  ease 
the  tight  feed  situation.  When  the  1948 
crop  started  to  market  In  voltune.  prices  de- 
clined to  around  the  $2  level  and  remained 
there  dviring  most  of  the  marketing  season. 
The  season  average  price  received  by  farmers 
was  11  99  per  bushel,  1  cent  below  the  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  of  92. 

Prices  for  wheat  would  have  been  some- 
what lower  had  it  not  been  for  the  price-sup- 
port program  and  heavy  movement  Into  ex- 
port which  helped  to  relieve  the  tight  storage 
situation. 

Wheat  producers  placed  254.000,000  bushels 
of  wheat  under  loan  and  made  out  purchase 
agreements  covering  113,000  000  bushels.  Of 
these  amounts  215.000,000  bushels  of  the  loan 
wheat  and  68,000.000  bushels  of  purchase- 
agreement  wheat  were  delivered  to  the  CCC. 

Soybeans 
Prices  tot  the  1947  crop  of  soybeans  were 
at  record  high  levels.  Prices  received  by 
farmers  for  this  crop  at  93.34  per  bushel  were 
•  1  30  above  the  1947  price-support  level  and 
78  cents  higher  than  the  price  received  for 
the  1946  crop.  These  high  prices  were  largely 
the  result  of  the  fact  that  supplies  of  fats 
and  oils  were  extremely  Ught  in  relaUon  to 
world  requirements.     Strong  demand  for  oU- 


•eed  meals  was  also  a  strengthening  factor  in 
prices  of  soybeans. 

Prices  of  soybeans  fell  sharply  In  February 
1948  but  recovered  a  major  part  of  the  crop 
In  the  spring  and  early  summer. 

Production  of  soybeans  in  October  1948  was 
estimated  at  13  percent  above  the  previous 
year  and  a  record.  Production  of  cottonseed 
was  estimated  at  31  percent  greater  than  in 
1947  and  larger  than  any  year  since  1937. 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  these  production  In- 
creases, prices  of  soybeans  fell  sharply  and 
prices  received  by  producers  for  1948  crop 
beans  averaged  $2  27  per  bushel.  This  wag 
more  than  SI  less  than  for  the  1947  crop  but 
still  9  cents  higher  than  the  1948  price-sup- 
port level  at  92.18. 

Exports  of  soybeans.  Including  the  bean 
equivalent  of  oil  exported,  amounted  to  54,- 
000.000  bushels.  39.000.000  bushels  more  than 
In  any  previous  year. 

Producers  of  soybeans  placed  nearly  7,000.. 
000  bushels  of  1948  crop  soybeans  under  loan 
and  made  out  purchase  agreements  for  about 
4.000,000  bushels.  Of  this  total,  about  10.- 
500,000  bushels  were  delivered  to  CCC. 

What  trz  Txadb  mmh  TaAOS  PusLicATioira 
Were  Sattno  im  1948 
Even  before  the  crops  were  harvested,  fu- 
tures markets  were  forecasting  lower  prices 
fo-  the  new  grain  crops  to  be  harvested  In 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1948.  Prices  of  fu- 
tures representing  the  new  crop  were  below 
the  prices  of  old-crop  futures  and  cash 
prices  for  old-crop  grain.  The  chart  of  com 
prices  shows  that  the  December  future,  the 
first  new-crop  future,  was  far  below  cash 
prices  in  the  spring  and  declined  further 
with  promising  new  crop  prospects  from 
July  on. 

rSVOKABLX  KIW  C«Or  PROSPXCTS 

Com  futiiree  prices  began  to  fall  on  Satur- 
day, July  3,  and  Tuesday,  July  6.  1948  News 
ticker  Items,  press  sccounts,  and  brokerage 
firm  letters  from  July  on  were  filled  with 
favorable  crop  news,  of  which  the  following 
excerpts,  arranged  chronologically,  are  typi- 
cal: 

Lamson  Bros.  &  Co.,  July  1:  "Optlmlstle 
reports  continue  to  come  through  regarding 
the  new  com  crop  and  the  Com  Industries 
Research  Foundation  In  a  report  covering 
the  principal  growing  areas  of  the  Middle 
West  said  that  one  of  the  country's  largest 
ccrn  crops  Is  in  the  making  and  that  the 
crop  might  be  a  record  one  since  acreage 
planted  to  com  Is  substantially  larger  In 
many  areas  than  earlier  anticipated,  notably 
In  Iowa." 

Dow- Jones  ticker,  July  1,  also  cited  this 
report,  and  included  the  following:  "•  •  • 
increased  corn  acreage  and  progress  of  the 
crop  to  date  point  to  a  decided  easing  of  the 
tight  corn  situation,  resulting  from  last 
year's  subnormal  yield." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  July  6: 
"General  liquidation  by  longs  centering  In 
corn  futures  and  brought  on  by  glowirig  crop 
reports  resulted  in  sharply  lower  grain  mar- 
kets Saturday  ' 

Dow- Jones  ticker.  July  6:  "Proepectlve 
corn  crop  of  3.137.000.000  bushels  or  wltbln 
about  112.000.000  bushels  of  the  record  crop 
raised  in  1946  was  esUmated  last  Saturday 
by  C.  M.  Oalvin  with  James  K.  Bennett  tt 
Co.  Last  year's  production  amounted  to 
2.400,952.000  bushels.  The  statistician  raised 
his  wlnt«r  wheat  estimate  from  826.708.000 
bushels  on  June  1,  to  present  outlook  of  907.- 
463.000  bushels." 

Uhlmann  Oraln  Co.  July  8:  "in  com  th« 
crop  outlook  Is  sbout  perfect  and  the  Iowa 
State  Report  claimed  that  cornfields  were 
showing  a  uniform  deep  green  color  and 
that  there  were  practically  no  drowned- out 
•pots." 

Laaison  Bros.  &  Co..  July  8:  "Secretary  of 
the  Iowa  Department  of  Agriculture  said 
that  considering  all  crops  In  all  areas  of  that 
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Bute.  It  Is  doubtful  whether  the  outlook  has 
ever  been  better  at  this  time  of  the  year." 

Daniel  F.  Rice  ft  Co.,  July  8:  "Corn  was 
the  major  target  of  bearish  forces  during 
the  past  week.  The  brilliant  new  crop 
prospect  weighed  heavily  against  the  price 
level  and  broke  the  slim  supports  upon  which 
It  had  been  resting,  September  corn  still 
appears  to  be,  despite  the  sharp  break,  the 
most  overpriced  contract  on  the  board. 
It  cannot  help  but  be  influenced  by  the  new 
crop." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  July  10: 
"Continued  fine  growing  weather  and  ex- 
pected bearish  offlclsl  crop  forecast  prompted 
general  long  liquidation  of  com  futures 
and  prices  broke  sharply  to  lowest  levels  in 
several  months." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  July  14. 
citing  a  report  of  the  Baldwin  Elevator  Co. 
of  Decatur  on  the  corn  prospect:  "It  Is  mak- 
ing phenomenal  growth — excellent — boom- 
ing— glowing.  Everything  favorable  can 
be  said  without  too  much  exaggeration," 

Uhlmann  Oraln  Co.,  July  14:  "The  Iowa 
weekly  crop  bulletin  points  out  that  the 
hot  weather  In  the  i>ast  week  continued  to 
force  crop  development  and  that  com  and 
soybeans  made  excellent  progress  although 
there  was  probably  some  shrinkage  In  oats. 
The  Wabash  Railroad  released  a  crop  re- 
port as  of  July  9,  In  which  they  stated  that 
along  their  road  com  In  Iowa  showed  good 
growth  and  development  and  is  knee  high 
or  better.  For  Illinois,  they  report  growing 
conditions  Ideal;  plant  has  made  splendid 
growth.  Indiana,  while  weather  conditions 
have  been  favorable,  some  fields  had  become 
weedy  due  to  rains  and  inability  to  culti- 
vate " 

Daniel  F.  Rice  and  Co..  July  22:  "Erratic 
movements  In  the  volatile  July  com  contract 
tended  to  give  a  false  impression  of  strength 
to  s  fundamentally  weak  corn  market.  But 
the  '•ontortlons  In  the  July  should  not  hide 
the  very  real  fact  that  the  largest  corn  crop 
In  history  Is  1j  the  making.  The  true  size 
of  this  year's  crop  has  as  yet  to  be  really 
appreciated." 

Dow- Jones  ticker.  July  26:  "All  deliveries 
of  corn,  most  deliveries  of  oats  and  wheat 
■old  off  to  new  lows  for  the  day.  Dealings 
were  moderately  active.  Selling  reflected 
private  advices  cf  favorable  crop  prospects. 
Weakness  In  com  touched  off  selling  in  the 
balance  of  the  lift." 

Uhlmann  Oraii  Co.,  July  29:  "The  heav- 
iest rains  occurrd  In  portions  of  Nebraska 
and  Iowa,  and  the  forecast  is  for  a  rather 
showery  condition  for  tonight  and  Friday, 
which  should  b*nefit  com  further.  Under 
the  clrcum8tanc«s,  there  seems  to  be  some 
bearish  sentiment  even  In  the  new  crop 
corn  deliveries," 

Chicago  Joum  il  of  Commerce,  August  5: 
"Heavy  selling  <f  wheat  and  com  futures 
followed  release  of  a  bearish  private  crop 
report." 

Daniel  F.  Rice  it  Co..  August  5:  "Unrelieved 
congestion  of  small  grains  and  an  ever- 
brighter  promise  of  a  fabulous  corn  crop 
Joined  hands  to  promote  sharply  lower  prices 
for  all  grains  during  the  past  fortnight.  Lat- 
est private  croj  estimates  suggest  over 
1,200.000.000  busliels  of  wheat.  3,500,000.000 
bushels  of  corn,  and  approximately  1.500.000.- 
000  bxishels  of  oais.  Total  crop  of  these  three 
major  grains  will  tend  to  run  about  6.200.- 
000.000  bushels,  (s  compared  to  1947  total  for 
same  grains  of  about  5,000.000000  bushels. 
In  this  comparison  lies  the  major  explana- 
tion of  recent  pr;ce  behaviors. 

"Tremendous  premiums  for  cash  com  could 
not  dispel  the  threat  of  the  largest  corn  crop 
In  history  and.  a*  a  result,  all  futures  trended 
lower.  This  potentially  largest  crop  will  face 
a  much  smaller  than  normal  demand  Ani- 
mal population  has  shrunk  to  a  low  for 
recent  years,  /  large  supply  of  oats  and 
other  feeds  will  compete  with  corn  for  this 
minimum  demand  Actlr-n  In  the  futures 
markets  suggest  that  all  feed  grains  are 
attempting  to  find  a  natural  price  level.     Ef- 


forts of  the  Government  to  thwart  such  a 
trend  may  prove  futile. 

"Price  position  of  old-crop  corn  Is  unten- 
able In  face  of  new-crop  prospects  and  the 
presence  of  competing  grains.  Rapid  read- 
justments of  cash  markets  to  new  conditions 
ts  liable  to  occur.  September  corn  offers 
great  appeal  for  sales  on  any  rally  from  this 
level." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  August  11: 
"All  deliveries  of  corn  broke  to  new  low 
prices  for  the  season.  General  selling  by 
longs  was  prompted  by  continued  favorable 
conditions  for  the  crop  and  materially  In- 
creased country  offerings  of  cash  com," 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  August  17: 
"In  a  survey  of  the  corn  crop  J,  E.  Bennett  A 
Co.  had  a  number  of  reports  from  Illinois 
points  indicating  that  the  corn  could  hardly 
be  any  better,  and  reports  from  Iowa  were 
in  similar  vein." 

Daniel  F.  Rice  A  Co.,  September  2:  "We 
believe  that  the  full  problem  facing  the  grain 
price  structure  will  be  realized  when  the 
new  corn  crop  starts  moving  to  market  in 
volume.  Present  price  structure  has  as  yet 
to  absorb  the  shock,  and  we  believe  the  only 
resjwnse  can  be  a  lower  market  structure." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  September 
8  (Citing  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa,  report  to  J.  K. 
Bennett  &.  Co.)  :  "Corn  making  fine  progress. 
Half  of  It  Is  dented  and  will  be  out  of  frost 
danger  by  September  15.  Decatur  and 
Streator,  111.,  report  com  is  looking  fine  and 
big  yields  are  In  prospect." 

Daniel  F.  Rice  &  Co.,  September  9:  "Con- 
trary trends  evidenced  themselves  In  the 
corn  market.  Cash  corn  and  the  nearby  Sep- 
tember contract  engaged  themselves  on  a 
rapid  roller-coaster  during  the  week,  with 
every  sign  of  acute  tightness.  New  corn  de- 
liveries on  the  other  hand  consistently 
sagged.  The  overwhelming  size  of  the  new 
crop  was  the  major  depressing  influence  on 
the  latter  while  the  paucity  of  shipments 
kept  the  cash  and  September  corn  in  a 
fever." 

Lamson  Bros.  &  Co.,  September  24:  "This 
year  practically  no  damage  is  anticipated 
from  below -freezing  weather  because  the 
crop  is  far  ahead  of  normal." 

GOVERNMENT     LOAN     AND     EXPORT     PROGRAMS— 
A   SUPPORTING  MARKET  FACTOR 

Dow- Jones  ticker,  July  7:  "Demand  for 
wheat  was  also  credited  to  commercial  deal- 
ers and  brokers  with  flour-mill  connections 
along  with  short  covering  by  traders  who  sold 
earlier.  The  buying  reflected  heavy  pur- 
chases of  cash  wheat  by  the  CCC  over  the 
holiday  week  end  and  expectations  of  mod- 
erate-sized flour  purchases  scheduled  to  be 
made  by  the  PMA  overnight." 

Dow- Jones  ticker.  July  20:  "Wheat  again 
resisted  pressure  reflecting  buying  by  houses 
with  flour-mill  connections  along  with  some 
covering  by  local  traders.  Demand  for  wheat 
reflected  expectations  of  larg^  export  flour 
sales  to  the  PMA  and  for  export,  following 
announcement  made  yesterday  of  September 
export   grain   allocations." 

Dow- Jones  ticker.  August  10:  "Support  In 
wheat  at  the  lower  level  was  credited  to  mills 
against  sales  of  flour  to  the  PMA  overnight." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  August  U: 
"Despite  Government  programs  to  keep 
prices  up,  there  is  an  absence  of  confidence 
among  buyers,  both  commercial  buyers  and 
Investors,  because  of  the  big  crops  promised 
this  year,  in  the  opinion  of  Mitchell  Hutchina 
&  Co." 

Lamson  Bros.  &  Co..  August  17:  "With 
the  practically  assured  bumper  wheat  and 
oat  crops  and  prospective  record  corn  crop. 
opinion  tends  more  to  the  belief  that  com- 
modity prices  may  drag  for  a  time,  and  even 
with  the  Government  support  program  ac- 
tively in  force,  lack  of  storage  space  in  both 
terminals  and  on  farms  may  cause  for  a  time 
at  least,  lower  price  levels  than  were  antici- 
pated earlier  In  the  season." 

Uhlman  Oraln  Co.,  August  23:  "There  Is 
no  doubt  In  our  minds  that  having  raUed 
bumper  crops  of  wheat,  corn,  and  oats,  not 


to  speak  of  the  splendid  agricultural  con- 
ditions prevailing  elsewhere,  we  would  have 
quite  a  sharp  break  In  the  whole  price  struc- 
ture except  for  two  factors:  One,  the  heavy 
shipments  that  are  being  made  to  Europe 
and  Asia;  secondly,  the  impoundings  which 
are  bound  to  take  a  good  deal  of  grain  from 
commercial  supplies." 

Dow-Jones  ticker.  Augttst  25:  "The  buy- 
ing which  was  attracted  by  recent  sharp  de- 
clines was  also  attributed  to  light  market- 
ings, indications  that  large  volume  of  wheat 
would  be  placed  under  the  loan  along  with 
evidence  of  the  need  for  larger  quantities 
of  wheat  than  the  CCC  Is  currently  buying. 
This  latter  situation  seems  to  be  confirmed 
by  recently  advanced  premiums  the  agency 
was  paying  for  wheat.  The  CCC  is  also 
seeking  larger  quantities  of  wheat  in  the 
Chicago  market  for  shipment  to  the  east  to 
meet  expanded  exp>ort  goals.  Traders  also 
were  expecting  the  next  export  allocation 
will  show  a  large  Increase  over  September. 
The  strength  In  wheat  disturbed  shorts  in 
corn." 

Daniel  F.  Rice  St  Co.,  August  26:  "Futures 
markets  refiect  potential  inability  of  the 
loan  to  sustain  corn  prices  in  the  face  of  the 
largest  crop  In  history.  Actual  run  of  new 
corn  should  force  prices  down  further  froitt 
present  levels.  Eventually.  Government 
support  or  not.  the  price  must  reflect  the 
balance  between  supply  and  demand." 

Dow-Jones  ticker.  September  1 :  "There 
was  absorption  of  the  bread  cereal  by  flour 
millers  against  sales  of  flour  to  the  PMA." 

Uhlmann  Grain  Co.,  September  1 :  "Mean- 
while, our  country  continues  to  export  very 
heavily,  and  daily  the  allocations  for  the 
October-December  quarter  are  expected. 
But.  as  we  view  It,  these  are  not  final  be- 
cause supplemental  quotas  have  been  issued 
right  along,  so  that  port  facilities  are  taxed 
to  the  maximum  in  order  that  grains  may 
be  exported  to  relieve  the  Interior  storage 
congestion.  Some  authorities  are  of  the 
opinion  that  later  about  1,000,000  tons  of 
corn  will  be  allocated  for  export  dvirlng  the 
quarter  mostly  to  clear  during  the  month 
of  December." 

Dow- Jones  ticker,  September  16:  "Wheat 
was  steady  and  mostly  higher.  There  was 
some  buying  credited  to  flour  mills,  also  some 
lifting  of  hedges  against  cash  wheat  sales 
to  the  CCC." 

Dow-Jones  ticker,  September  28: 
"Strength  In  corn  stemmed  from  a  higher 
cash  market,  the  fact  that  producers  are  not 
offering  supplies  In  large  quantities,  and 
trade  expectation  of  early  announcement  of 
export  corn  allocations," 

Uhlmann  Grain  Co..  September  SO: 
"There  wm  some  buying  of  corn  by  brok- 
ers with  export  connectloiis — ^thls  may 
have  been  In  anticipation  of  business  to  be 
done  under  the  allocation." 

Dow- Jones  ticker.  October  20:  "There  was 
also  buying  by  elevator  dealers  against  cash 
wheat  sales  to  the  CCC," 

Dow- Jones  ticker,  October  27:  "Com  ral- 
lied 1'4  to  1%  cents  from  early  lows  on 
buying  credited  to  commercial  dealers 
against  reported  sales  of  cash  corn  to  the 
CCC  today  both  at  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
ports." 

MARKET    StrPPORT    IN    SEPTEMBER    FROM    EARLIER 
CORN  LOAN  DATE 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  August  18; 
"Thomson  &  McKlnnon  note  that  because 
corn  loans  are  oniy  available  after  Decem- 
ber 1,  there  Is  a  big  gap  through  late  Oc- 
tober and  November  when  new  crop  corn 
will  be  moving  to  market  looking  for  storage 
room.  They  say  that  export  plans  suggest 
that  the  pattern  Is  to  rush  the  best  part  of 
the  season's  wheat  exports  out  by  the  end 
of  the  year,  reserving  shipping  facilities 
thereafter  for  large  corn  exoort  which  they 
say  could  reach  the  200,000.000  bushel  total 
mentioned  from  time  to  time  as  a  possibili- 
t>." 
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James  E.  BenMtt  it  Co..  September  14: 
•T>rofe8«ional  traders  as  well  as  commission 
houses  were  active  on  tlie  buying  side  of  the 
new  crop  dellverlea.  ThU  was  due  to  an  an- 
nouncement that  the  com  loan  woiild  be- 
come available  to  producers  at  the  time  of 
harvest  rather  than  the  date  previously  set 
as  December  1.  There  have  been  quite  a 
little  short  selling  on  the  theory  that  pro- 
ducers would  market  their  corn  as  soon 
as  harvested  rather  than  await  December  1 
when  loans  were  available." 

Chlca^  Journal  of  Commerce.  September 
16:  "Early  buying  of  December  corn  was 
prompted  by  news  that  Government  corn 
loans  would  be  available  at  time  of  harvest 
Instead  of  on  December  1  as  originally  an- 
nounced." 

Daniel  F.  Rice  &  Co..  September  16:  "An 
oversold  new  com  market  perked  up  on  re- 
ceipt of  the  anticipated  news  that  the  Oov- 
emment  will  enter  into  loan  or  puri^iase 
agreements  at  harvest  time  rather  than  on 
the  flrst  of  December." 

rmcT  or  lack  or  stoeage  spacx 

Despite  Government  efforts  to  provide 
crop  supports,  discounts  under  loan  levels 
developed  because  of  temporary  shipping 
and  storage  congestion. 

Dow- Jones  ticker.  July  12:  "A  record  num- 
ber of  wheat-laden  boxcars  clogged  the  Kan- 
sas City  terminal  area  this  morning  as  the 
force  of  a  rail  embargo  began  to  take  ftill 
effect.  An  official  of  the  AsBoclatlon  of 
American  Railroads  says  over  11,000  cars  will 
be  In  and  around  that  point  this  morning 
and  afternoon.  He  said  10.100  cars  pUed  up 
In  the  region  Saturday.  AAR  imposed  a  ban 
on  wheat  shipments  Into  Kansas  City  effec- 
tive Friday  midnight,  but  It  waa  explained 
that  the  embargo  would  not  be  fully  ef- 
fective until  48  hours  after  that  deadline.* 

Dow -Jones  ticker.  July  16:  "The  Associa- 
tion of  American  Railroads  will  ban  ship- 
ment of  wheat  to  any  storage  point  in  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska,  Colorado,  Missouri.  Oklaho- 
ma, or  Texas  effective  at  midnight  tonight. 
It  was  learned.  An  AAR  official  disclosed 
the  move  as  Intended  to  prevent  the  accu- 
mulation of  wheat  on  account  of  a  severe 
lack  of  storage  facilities  in  terminals  and 
country  elevators.  The  new  embargo,  ha 
nld.  will  Include  In  addition  to  the  other 
States  named,  storage  points  In  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa,  and  East  St.  Louis,  nilnals." 

Uhlmann  Grain  Co..  Jiily  30:  "We  under- 
stand that  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  adopted  a  policy  of  preehlpment  of 
wheat  for  export  owing  to  the  fact  that  ac- 
cumulations have  been  heavy,  and  in  some 
places  a  critical  storage  shortage  has  de- 
Telop)ed.'* 

Uhlnmnn  Grain  Co.,  August  6:  "The  Gov- 
ernment apparently  realizes  that  conges- 
tion at  terminals  has  been  somewhat  re- 
sponsible for  deprenlng  markets.  Undoubt- 
edly, the  September  allocations,  which  were 
increased  a  few  weeks  ago.  will  again  be 
stepped  up  In  an  effort  to  relieve  congestion 
in  some  of  the  southwestern  markets.  Il- 
lustrative of  this  situation,  one  of  our 
friends  In  the  Southwest  remarked:  'At 
worst  phase  of  storage  jam.  No.  1  ordinary 
bard  wheat  sold  in  Kansas  City  at  extreme 
discount  of  19  cents  a  bushel  below  1948  loan, 
near  a  record  margin  under  support  point.'  " 

Larr.iSOK  Bros,  ft  Co.,  August  16:  "The  Gov- 
ernment Is  urging  farmers  to  build  more 
crib  room  to  take  care  of  the  sizable  supply 
of  com  from  this  season's  anticipated 
bumper  crop. " 

Lamson  Bros.  *  Co..  September  21: 
••Farmers  are  being  urged  continuously  to 
provide  crib  space  on  the  farms  for  their 
corn  as  present  storage  Is  Inadequate  end 
It  Is  believed  that  perhaps  500,000,000  Lueh- 
els  of  com  will  go  under  loan  this  year." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce.  Septem'ier 
29,  citing  comment  by  Thomson  &  licKln- 
non:  "Feel  that  December  ccxn  will  lose 
ground  on  May  and  work  toward  a  full  car- 
rvlna  charee.   which  will  be   a  reflection   of 


bidding  for  storage  room,  in  our  opinion 
bound  to  become  a  problem  equally  if  not 
greater  than  experienced  in  the  Southwest 
on  wheat.  Expect  corn  users  will  hold  back 
until  there  has  been  a  complete  adjust- 
ment of  cash  corn  to  a  new  crop  basis." 

Daniel  F.  Rlas  it  Co..  October  21:  "Com 
supplies  have  shown  a  persistent  Increase 
during  the  week  and  the  price  of  cash  corn 
has  weakened  as  a  result.  Major  source  of 
buying  In  the  nearby  contracts  has  come 
from  exporters,  as  an  initiation  and  expan- 
sion of  export  business  was  in  evidence 
through  the  week.  The  Governnient  evi- 
dently la  determined  to  keep  the  market 
clear  of  biirdensome  supplies  through  the 
first  run  of  new  crop  corn." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  October 
30:  •'Producers  are  selling  com  freely,  that 
Is  producers  who  have  more  space  than  they 
have  storage  for.  Farmers  who  have  crib 
space  for  the  com  they  raised  are  waiting  to 
see  what  the  miu-ket  does  and  this  ccH-n  will 
go  Into  the  loan  program  unless  prices  ad- 
vance sharply  from  current  level.  Yes'er- 
day.  No.  2  yellow  corn  In  the  spot  market 
sold  at  prices  at  least  15  cents  a  btishel  be- 
low the  loan  rate.  The  huge  surpluses  at 
the  moment  are  outweighing  the  potential 
demand." 

WHAT    CAUSXD    WKXAT    PKICKS    TO    rAIX    XX 
AUOtTST    1948? 

The  only  time  In  the  summer  and  fall  of 
19*8  wheat  prices  fell  sharply  was  August 
19-23.  The  July  1949  future  dropped  from 
20«>4  to  187%  cenU. 

Chicago  Journal  of  Oomnierce,  August  23: 
••Wheat  futtjree  showed  greatest  weakness  aa 
there  was  much  long  liquidation  because  of 
the  further  decline  In  com  and  a  report  that 
leaders  in  Congress  are  discussing  the  ad- 
visability of  making  the  flexible  farm  support 
program  applicable  to  1949  crops  instead  of 
the  present  mandatory  90  percent  of  parity 
support  measure. 

"Saturday's  break  In  wheat  undoubtedly 
has  disturbed  the  trade  and  the  suggestion 
that  the  90  percent  mandatory  support 
mleht  b3  withdrawn  In  favor  of  one  more  In 
line  with  keeping  down  the  cost  of  food  nat- 
virally  Is  of  major  Interest." 

Dow-Jones  ticker,  August  23:  "Heavy  sell- 
ing swept  the  grain  markets  Sattirday  forc- 
ing all  deliveries  of  corn,  lard  and  deferred 
contracts  of  wheat  to  new  lows  for  the  sea- 
son. Liquidation  came  Into  all  pita  at  the 
outset  and  continued  thronghcut  the  ses- 
sion with  buyers  backing  away  from  the  mar- 
ket. News  from  Washington  that  some  Con- 
gressmen were  considering  cutting  supports 
tinder  farm  products  In  1949  Instead  of  wait- 
ing until  1950  started  the  selling  move- 
ment." 

James  K.  Bennett  &  Co..  August  23: 
"Market  continued  under  the  pressure  of 
liquidation,  wtth  an  apparent  lack  of  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  all  holders  In  the 
ability  of  prices  to  hold  at  current  levels  for 
the  immediate  future,  despite  Government 
support.  The  Govexrunent  Is  about  the  only 
real  support  In  the  market  and  while  the 
CCC  continues  to  buy  heavily  and  much 
wheat  is  going  into  the  loan,  there  la  little 
to  encourage  Investment  buying  so  long  as 
prices  continue  to  decline." 

Lamson  Brothers  ft  Co..  August  24:  "The 
present  law  regarding  support  prices  Is  In 
eCect  until  January  1,  1950.  but  there  has 
bsen  talk  from  Waehlngton  that  when  Con- 
gress meets  in  January  there  might  be  a 
change  in  the  support  prices  for  the  1949 
crop." 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  August  25: 
"Rt>presentative  Cujtord  Hopk.  the  Kiinsa« 
wheat  belt  chairman  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  forced  congressional  accept- 
ance in  tb3  last  days  of  the  regular  session 
of  the  1950  deadline  for  change  in  price  sup- 
ports. His  Influence  is  still  sufBclent  to 
make  the  Congress  stick  to  that  decision  to 
guarantee  io-ala  prodticers  at  least  a  market 


of  90  percent  of  parity  fOT  one  more  year. 
and  he  is  determined  to  see  that  the  guaran- 
ty stands. 

"Representative  Hops  won  out  over  Sena- 
tor RosniT  A.  Tajt,  the  powerful  GOP  Sen- 
ate leader,  who  had  nerve  enough  to  call  for 
lower  support  prices  In  a  Nebraska  grain  area 
speech  last  spring,  and  Senator  Gcokgx  D. 
AixxN,  whose  long-range  farm  bill  contained 
the  sliding  scale  support  that  was  originally 
slated  to  begin  this  coming  January. 

"On  the  possibility  of  GOP  congressional 
abrogation  of  the  preelection  commodity 
price  support  pledge.  It  seems  most  likely 
that  should  a  real  movement  begin  In  the 
Senate  (sponsored  by  someone  else)  to  mova 
forward  the  date  of  death  of  the  flat  90  per- 
cent of  parity  support,  Senator  Aikxn  would 
go  along." 

Wall  Street  Journal,  September  3: 

"ALAAifT. — A  three-point  Republican  cure 
for  high  food  prices  waa  outlined  here  yes- 
terday by  Harold  E.  Staesen,  who  has  been 
picked  to  open  the  presidential  canipaign 
of  Gov.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  with  a  speech  in 
Detroit  next   Tuesday. 

"  'With  bumper  crops  here  and  Improved 
crops  all  over  the  world  food  prices  should  be 
coming  down.'  Mr.  Siassen  said.  The  rea- 
son theyYe  not.  the  Republican  leader  main- 
tained. Is  largely  due  to  the  Government's 
food  purchasing  policies. 

"In  a  sharp  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's food  buying  practices.  Mr,  Stassen  ac- 
cused Secretary  of  Agriculture  Charles  F. 
Brannan  of  a  'deliberate'  effort  to  keep  food 
prices  from  dropping.  He  cited  a  recent 
statement  by  Secretary  Brannan  which,  Mr. 
Stasaen  said,  'indicated  that  f(X>d  purchases 
would  be  Increased."  This  statement.  Mr. 
Stasaen  charged,  was  'a  deliberate  attempt 
to  stop  the  di^wnward  trend  of  food  prices' 
which  followed  reports  of  large  crops  " 

Chicago  Journal  of  Commerce,  September 
3:  "Grain  futures  developed  considerable 
weakness   yesterday." 

"Comments  by  Harold  K.  Stasaen  after 
meeting  with  Governor  Dewey  on  food  prices. 
In  which  he  accused  the  administration  of 
deliberately  trying  to  stop  food  prices  from 
going  down,  prompted  some  selling.  Houses 
with  eastern  connections  were  consplclous 
In  this  " 

The  day  after  the  election,  its  significance 
to  the  grain  market  was  lUusuated  by  the 
following  excerpt  from  a  weekly  grain  letter 
Issued  by  Daniel  F.  Rice  ft  Co.  November  4, 
1948: 

Reelection  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion provided  the  dominant  and  totally  un- 
expected new  factor  In  the  grain  markets. 
Initial  market  response  to  the  election  news 
was  a  surge  of  bullishness.  A  more  general 
agreement  now  exists  that  the  support  pro- 
gram will  be  effsetive  and  that  the  export 
program  will  be  more  aggressively  pursued. 

"Prices  of  com  now  at  the  farm  level  are 
obviously  unsatLsfactory  to  the  farmer,  but 
he  has  had  to  sell  corn  through  sheer  lack 
of  storage  space." 

Rrvizw   or  CoMMonrrT   CaxDrr   CoaroaATioK 
SToeAcx    AuTHoarrr    and    thi    Eftect    or 

RiSTRICTIONS   Pl.ACn)   ON   Ix   IN    1948 

Th--  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  pur- 
suant to  act  of  Congress.'  operated  until 
June  30.  194a.  under  a  Delaware  charter 
which  contained  adequate  authority  for  the 
Corporation  to  provide  storage  facilities  nec- 
essary to  the  conduct  of  ItB  price-support 
prograr.i.'  In  order  to  continue  as  an  agency 
of  the  United  States  after  .Tune  30,  1948.  the 
Corporation  was  required  by  act  of  the  Con- 
gress t.  obtaiQ  a  Fedexul  charter.'  Like  the 
Delaware  charter,  the  Federal  charter  bill, 
as  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the  Secretary 

'Act  of  January  31.  1833.  as  amended.  15 
V.  S.  C.  Supp.  IV.  sec  713. 

'Article  3,  pars,  (d)  and  (k). 

» Government  Corporation  Control  Act,  31 
U.  S.  C.  sec.  868. 
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of  Agrlculttire  and  is  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate,  contained  adequate  authority  for  the 
Corporation  to  pro\lde  storage  facilities  nec- 
essary to  the  concuct  of  Its  price-support 
program.*  Section  4  (h)  of  the  bill  then 
provided  that  the  i:k)rporatlon  "may  in  any 
manner  acquire,  hold,  and  dispose  of  such 
real  and  personal  property  or  any  Interest 
therein  as  it  deems  necessary  or  desirable  In 
the  conduct  of  Its  business." 

This  authority  was  stricken  from  the  bill 
In  the  House  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives *  and  I'nacted  by  the  Congress. 
Section  4  (h)  of  the  new  Charter  Act  as 
enacted  on  June  »,  1948,'  provided  "may 
contract  for  the  use.  In  accordance  with  the 
usual  customs  of  trade  and  commerce,  of 
plants  and  facllltlss  for  the  physical  han- 
dling, storage,  procesalng,  servicing,  and 
transportation  of  ihe  agricultural  commod- 
ities subject  to  lU  control.  Except  as  pro- 
Tided  In  section  18,  the  Corporation  shall 
not  have  power  to  acquire  or  lease  any  such 
plant  or  facility  oi  to  acquire  or  lease  real 
property  or  any  Interest  therein,  except  that 
It  may  rent  or  least;  office  space  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  lU  business  and  It  may  con- 
tinue to  lease  (bv  renewing  or  extending 
existing  leases  or  unterlng  Into  new  leases) 
property  leased  b7  It  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  act." 

Thus,  in  lieu  of  authority  to  acquire,  hold 
and  dispose  of  reul  and  personal  property, 
the  Corporation  Wiis  authorized  only  to  con- 
tract for  the  use.  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  customs  of  trade  and  commerce,  of 
facilities  for  storing  agricultural  commod- 
ities subject  to  Its  control,  and  was  express- 
ly forbidden  to  acquire  or  lease  any  facility 
for  the  storage  oJ  agricultural  commodities 
subject  to  Its  control,  or  any  real  property 
or  interest  therein,  with  limited  exceptions 
relating  only  to  otSce  space  and  property  al- 
ready owned  or  leased  by  the  Corporation.' 

It  Is  to  be  note-1  particularly  that  section 
16  of  the  Chartei  Act— which  provided  for 
the  transfer  to  tho  Federal  corporation  of  all 
the  property  own  k1  by  the  Delaware  corpo- 
ration—was the  cnly  section  excepted  from 
the  operation  of  the  prohibitions  of  section 
4  (h).  Consequently,  section  5  (b)  of  the 
Charter  Act— which  authorizes  the  Corpo- 
ration to  make  available  materials  and  facil- 
ities required  In  connection  with  the  produc- 
tion and  marketing  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities— or  the  autaorlty  conferred  upon  the 
Corporation  by  my  other  section  of  the 
Charter  Act.  could  be  utilized  only  subject  to 
the  limitations  Iraposed  by  section  4  (h)  on 
the  right  of  the  Corporation  to  acquire  or 
lease  storage  facilities  or  real  property  or  any 
Interest  therein. 

A  statement  to  the  same  effect  was  filed 
by  Senator  CmnoN  P.  Andixson  before  the 
Senate  Commlttte  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, excerpts  from  which  follow:  » 

"The  contentl'm  has  been  made  by  Mr. 
Walter  R.  Scott,  of  the  Kansas  City  Board  of 
Trade,  in  hearin(:s  before  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  forestry  concerned  with  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  Chai-ter  Act.  that  section  4  (h) 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  applies  or  ly  to  real  property  and  does 
not  Impose  any  restriction  upon  the  acquisi- 
tion of  any  other  type  of  storage  facilities, 
and  a  secondary  argument  that.  Irrespective 
Of  the  meaning  of  section  4(h),  another  pro- 
Tlakm  In  the  ctiarter,  section  5  (b),  was 
etoarly  recognlzcl  as  giving  express  authority 
for  Commodity  C  redlt  Corporation  to  acquire 

•Sec.  4  (h),  S  1322.  80th  Cong.;  94  Cok- 
(WMSIONAL  RICOSD  4756    (April  22,  1948). 

••ec  4  (h).  e.  1322,  EOth  Cong.;  94  CoN- 
•aiasiONAL  Riccao  8867   (June   18,   1948). 

•Public  Law  8)6,  80th  Cong..  82  Stat.  1070, 

'Sees.  4  (h).  und  16,  Public  Law  806,  80th 
Cong..  62  SUt.  1071,  1076 

'  February  23.  1949,  at  page  81  of  Hearings 
on  S.  900. 


grain    bins    and    similar    portable    storage 
laclUtles. 

"The  contention  that  section  4  (h)  is 
restricted  to  real  property  Is  dispelled  by  a 
reading  of  the  section.  Section  4  (h)  for- 
bids Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
acquire  or  lease  'any  such  plant  or  facility 
[for  the  storage,  handling,  transportation, 
etc.,  of  commodities  subject  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's control]  or  to  acquire  or  lease  real 
property  or  any  Interest  therein.*  The  lan- 
guage, 'any  such  plant  or  facility.'  would 
be  clearly  surplusage  and  unnecessary  If  It 
were  Intended  to  mean  only  those  plants 
and  facilities  which  were  real  property. 
'Such  facilities'  relates  to  transportation  fa- 
cilities as  well  as  to  storage  facilities,  and 
these  facilities  are  largely  personalty.  In 
fact.  Mr  H  E  Sanford,  appearing  before  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  for 
the  National  Grain  Trade  Council,  stated 
that  he  desired  the  limitation  to  Include 
among  others,  barges  and  boats,  which  must 
be  classified  as  personal  property. 

"Even  assuming  that  the  restriction  Is  ap- 
plicable only  to  real  property.  Its  hamper- 
ing effect  upon  the  Corporation's  operations 
Is  obvious.  For  example,  the  Corporation  is 
not  only  prohibited  from  acquiring  or  leas- 
ing any  storage  facility  which  is  considered 
to  be  real  property,  but  It  could  not  even 
lease  bin  sites  upon  which  to  erect  grain 
bins." 

As  a  result  of  the  express  prohibitions  In 
the  Charter  Act  as  enacted  on  June  29,  1948. 
the  Corp>oratlon'8  authority  to  provide  ade- 
quate storage  facilities  was  practically  elimi- 
nated. Major  effects  of  these  restrictions 
were: 

The  Corporation  could  not  acquire  or  lease 
sites  for  grain  bins.  Including  new  sites  for 
bins  already  owned  by  the  Corporation,  since 
to  do  so  would  violate  the  prohibition  against 
acquiring  or  leasing  real  property. 

The  Corporation  could  not  acquire  or  lease 
any  facility.  Including  grain  bins,  for  the 
storage  of  commodities  delivered  to  It  under 
Its  price  support  programs,  since  to  do  so 
would  violate  the  prohibition  against  acquir- 
ing or  leasing  any  facility  for  storage  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  subject  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's control. 

The  Corporation  could  not  acquire  grain 
bins  for  resale  to  farmers  for  the  storage  of 
agricultural  commodities  to  be  subjected  to 
the  control  of  the  Corporation  by  being 
placed  under  the  loan  program,  since  to  do 
so  would  violate  the  prohibition  against 
acquiring  any  facility  for  the  storage  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  subject  to  the  Corpora- 
tion's control. 

The  Corporation  could  not,  for  the  purpose 
of  financing  the  construction  of  grain  bins, 
make  loans  to  farmers  upon  the  sectirlty  of 
bins  which  became  attached  to  and  a  part  of 
the  realty,  since  to  do  so  would  violate  the 
prohibition  agalrist  acquiring  an  Interest  in 
real  projjerty.  Even  though  the  grain  bins 
did  not  become  a  part  of  the  realty,  the 
Corporation  could  not  take  chattle  mort- 
gages on  bins  constructed  for  the  storage  of 
commodities  to  be  placed  under  Its  loan 
programs  In  States  where  chattel  mortgages 
pass  title  to  the  mortgagee,  since  the  Corpo- 
ration, by  doing  so,  would  be  acquiring  title 
to  a  facility  for  the  storage  of  an  agricultural 
commodity  subject  to  Its  control. 

At  the  time  the  Charter  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration by  the  House  of  RepresenUtlves. 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  wrote  to  Con- 
gressman CLirroRD  R.  Hope,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture,  direct- 
ing his  attention  to  the  adverse  effect  of 
these  and  other  restrictions.* 

On  June  18.  1M8,  the  Secretary  referred 
specifically  to  secUon  4  (h)  and  stated  that 
"This  prohlblUon  would  have  the  followtag 
harmful  effecU,  among  others: 


"The  CorporaUon  could  not,  therefore, 
lease  sites  for  the  approximately  20.000  grain 
bins  which  It  now  maintains  for  stand-by 
storage,  principally  in  the  cornbelt. 

"The  Ccuporation  could  not  acquire  by 
lease  or  otherwise  emergency  facilities  neoea- 
aary  to  preserve  agricultural  commodities. 

"The  Corporation  could  not  acquire  an 
Interest  in  real  property  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  or  discharging  debts  owing  to  It  or 
protecting  Its  Interests  in  foreclosure  pro- 
ceedings. 

"The  Corporation  could  not  utilize  excess 
storage  space  owned  and  made  available  by 
other  Government  agencies  despite  that 
toconomy  In  Government  operations  would 
demand  that  such  space  be  utilized  " 

Two  days  later  Congressman  Hops  ex- 
plained to  the  membership  of  the  House  of  ■ 
Representatives  the  seriousness  of  these  re- 
strictions." After  expressing  a  regret  that  the 
bill  was  brought  up  under  suspension  of 
rules  which  did  not  permit  amendment.  Con- 
gressman HoPK  stated: 

"This  Is  a  very  Important  measure.  The 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  furnishes  the 
machinery  through  which  the  price-support 
programs  on  agricultural  commodities  are 
carried  out.  Without  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  It  would  be  Impossible  for  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  Congress  that  prices  on  certain 
agricultural  commodities  be  supported. 

"There  are  two  very  serious  defects  In  the 
bill  as  It  now  stands.  One  of  them  is  that 
the  bill  prohibits  the  Corporation  from  ac- 
quiring or  leasing  any  plant  or  facility  for 
warehousing,  transporting,  processing,  or 
handling  of  agricultural  commodities,  or 
from  acquiring  or  leasing  real  property  or  any 
interest  therein  except  the  rental  of  office 
space." 

Congressman  Hopx  explained  that  this 
provision,  together  with  another  one  not 
here  pertinent,  "severely  restricts  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation" 
and  would  "make  It  very  difficult  for  the 
agency  to  carry  out  the  duties  Imposed  on 
it  by  law." 

President  Truman,  upon  signing  the  new 
Charter  Act.  commented  on  the  restriction 
as  follows: 

"S.  1322  also  prohibits  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  from  continuing  its  long- 
standing policy  of  isaslng  or  acquiring  land 
where  necessary  for  storing  commodities  as 
close  to  the  farm  as  possible.  This  restric- 
tion will  mean  that  the  Corporation  will  have 
to  ship  grain  for  livestock  feeding,  for  exam- 
ple, from  farnvs  to  distant  polnU  for  storage, 
and  then  later  to  ship  it  back  again  to  farm 
areas.  This  will  obviously  Increase  costs  for 
carrying  grain  reserves.  Only  those  special 
Interests  who  will  make  money  by  unneces- 
sary handling  of  grain  will  profit  from  this 
provision— which  will  In  the  end  be  paid  for 
by  farmers  and  consumers." 

In  an  analysis  of  the  Charter  Act  made  by 
Senator  Aikzn  and  Inserted  In  the  Appendix 
to  the  CoNOKESSioKAL  Rzco«D  '•  several  weeks 
after  the  conference  report  "  on  the  bill  had 
been  adopted  and  after  approval  of  the  act. 
It  was  stated  that  the  powers  conferred  by 
section  4  (m)  of  the  Charter  Act — tbU  sec- 
tion confers  upon  the  Corporation  such  Inci- 
dental powers  as  are  ctistomary  In  corpora- 
tions generally — include  the  power,  in  any 
manner,  to  hold,  acquire,  and  dispose  of 
personal  property  or  any  interest  therein. 
as  the  Corporation  deems  neceaaary  In  the 
conduct  of  lU  bXMlness.  In  Tiew  of  the  dele- 
tion from  the  charter  bill,  as  tntrodtjced, 
of  the  authority  for  the  Corporation  to  ac- 
qulre.  hold  and  dispose  at  personal  property. 
It  U  Obvious  that  It  waa  necessary  to  derlvw 
this  authority  from  the  incidental  powers  of 
the  Corporation.    Otherwise  the  Corpcration 


•  94  CoMcazssioJiat.  Rscoaa  «rro  (Juns  IS. 

1948). 


■94    COZVGXESBSOSCaL 

t.  19*8 ) 

»R.  Bept.  Wo.  M44  (.June  Ifl.  134B). 
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could  not  even  have  conducted  Its  price  sup- 
port loan  and  purchase  programs  which  In- 
volve the  acquisition  and  disposal  of  agricul- 
tural commodities  (which  are  personal  prop- 
erty). It  Is  equally  obvious,  however,  that 
the  Incidental  or  Implied  powers  of  the  Cor- 
poration, or  any  other  power  conferred  upon 
the  Corporation  by  the  Charter  Act,  could 
not  under  any  circumstances  override  the 
express  and  unequivocal  prohibition  in  the 
act  against  acquiring  storage  facilities.  In- 
deed, as  has  been  pointed  out  above,  the  only 
provision  of  the  Charter  Act  which  was  ex- 
cepted from  the  prohibition  against  acquir- 
ing storage  facilities  or  real  property  or  any 
Interest  therein  was  the  provision  in  section 
16  for  the  transfer  to  the  Federal  corporation 
of  all  property  owned  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  as  a  Delaware  corporation. 
The  Congress  fully  recognized  the  restric- 
tive effect  of  section  4  (h)  as  originally  en- 
acted when  In  1949  It  took  action  to  remove 
the  restrictions."  It  was  stated  by  the  House 
committee  in  its  report  on  the  bill  to  amend 
the  Charter  Act  that — 

"Restrictions  contained  In  section  4  (h) 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  Char- 
ter Act  approved  In  June  1948  prohibited 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  from  tak- 
ing any  effective  action  toweird  alleviating  the 
storage  deficiencies,  and  would  prevent  It 
from  doing  so  in  the  future. 

"Thia  section  [sec.  2  of  H.  R.  2682)  would 
amend  section  4  (h)  of  the  Charter  Act  to 
restore  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
authority  to  acquire  Items  of  personal  prop- 
erty used  In  connection  with  the  care  and 
preservation  of  agrlcultxual  commodities 
controlled  by  it.  In  addition,  it  will  permit 
the  Corporation  to  acquire  such  real  prop- 
erty and  such  plants  and  facilities  which  are 
part  of  the  realty  as  are  necessary  to  provide 
adequate  storage.  The  statute  now  In  effect 
prevents  the  Corporation  from  acquiring  or 
leasing  any  plant  or  facility  for  physical  han- 
dling, storage,  processing,  servicing,  and 
transportation  of  the  agricultural  commodi- 
ties subject  to  its  control,  or  from  acquiring 
Of  leasing  real  property  or  any  Interest  there- 
in, except  office  space  and  real  property  owned 
by  or  leased  by  the  Delaware  corporation  on 
the  dat«  of  enactment  of  the  Charter  Act. 

"The  change  proposed  In  the  bill  will  per- 
mit the  Corporation  to  utilize  fully  other 
authority  contained  In  the  charter  In  such  a 
manner  a*  to  develop  a  well-rounded  pro- 
gram under  which  It  could  acquire  grain  b  ns 
and  other  storage  facilities,  make  available 
such  facilities  to  producers  through  the  pur- 
chase and  resale  of  bins  and  materials,  make 
loans  to  construct  or  otherwise  acquire  such 
facilities,  and  assist  In  the  solution  of  stor- 
age problems  through  other  means. 

"As  previously  indicated  in  this  report, 
this  amendment  la  necessary  In  order  to 
make  the  benefits  of  the  price-support  pro- 
grpm  fully  available  to  farmers."  " 

Statement*  to  the  same  effect  were  con- 
tained In  the  report  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee.'* 

Thus,  the  ban  on  providing  storage  facili- 
ties essential  to  carrying  out  the  price-sup- 
port pro(?ram  was  removed,  and  In  1949  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  launched  a 
grain-storage  program  under  the  new  au- 
thority. 

AiLrVTATINO     ACTTOW    TAKEN     IN     194  8     IN     TKB 
ABSENCE    or    ATTTHoarrY    TO    PROVIDE    STORAGE 

TACTLITTES 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  Department  had 
started  all  atep«  within  its  very  restricted 
authority  to  do  everything  it  could  to  alle- 
viate the  situation.  It  began  a  study  of 
available  storage  facilities  as  soon  as  it  be- 
came apparent  that  1948  crop  production 
would   be    unusually   large.     This   study   re- 


"  Public  Law  85,  81st  Cong.,  63  Stat.  164. 
»  H.  Rept.  No.  418  on  H.  R.  2682,  pp.  5.  6, 
»*S.  Rept.  No.  125  on  S.  900,  pp„2,  3. 


vealed  five  points  of  Justification  for  a  stor- 
age program: 

1.  Farm-storage  facilities  had  deteriorated 
during  the  war. 

2.  Storage  problems  were  expected  In  1948- 
49  due  to  large  crops  coupled  with  reduced 
export  demand  and  feeding. 

3.  Additional  farm-strrage  facilities  of 
about  900,000,000  bushels  were  needed  In 
main  producing  areas. 

4.  Present  and  anticipated  price*  pointed 
to  prospects  of  large  farmer  participation 
in  price  support. 

5.  Information  which  would  enable  fsinn- 
ers  to  build  better  farm-stora^  facilities 
would  be  of  direct  benefit  to  CCC  since  It 
would  enable  CCC  loan  grain  to  be  kept  In 
better  condition. 

On  July  26.  1948.  the  Department  Issued  a 
press  release  (USDA  154S-48)  in  which  Secre- 
tary Brannan  urged  farmers  to  arrange  to 
Store  a  substantial  portion  of  1948  crops  on 
their  farms.  This  was  urged  to  permit  or- 
derly marketing  in  view  of  the  expected  large 
crops  and  the  fact  that  commercial  facili- 
ties were  unable  to  accommodate  the  antici- 
pated large  volume.  The  Secretary  Indicated 
that  all  agencies  of  the  Department  had  been 
a^ked  to  help  farmers  make  maximum  us« 
of  their  storage  and  help  conatruct  new 
facilities. 

On  JiUy  30.  1948,  the  CCC  Board  of  Di- 
rectors authorized  1225.000  to  carry  out 
projects  to  develop  the  most  efflclent  meth- 
ods of  storing  and  conditioning  grain  owned 
or  controlled  by  CCC  under  price  support. 
Projects  were  to  consist  of  (1 )  tests  and  ex- 
periments to  Improve  the  quality  of  grain 
held  on  farms  as  collateral  against  CCC  prlce- 
suppwrt  loans,  and  (2)  demonstration  of  re- 
sults to  acquaint  interested  persons  with 
latest  designs  In  storage  structures  and  con- 
ditioning equipment  for  the  pro{>er  care  of 
grain  both  prior  to  and  during  the  storage 
period.  Projects  were  to  be  conducted  at 
BeltsvlUe,  Md.,  and  selected  points  in  im- 
portant grain -producing  areas  during  the 
year  ending  June  30.  1839. 

On  August  6,  1948.  the  Department  Issued 
another  press  release  (UBDA  166&-48)  in 
which  Secretary  Brannan  repeated  his  ap- 
peal of  July  26  that  farmers  take  steps  to 
put  farm  storage  facilities  In  shape  and  in- 
crease facilities  so  that  more  grain  could  b« 
stored  on  farms.  He  pointed  out  that  loans 
could  not  be  granted  unless  proper  storage 
was  ai..sured  and  that  purchase  agreements 
would  lose  much  of  their  effectiveness  as 
price  protection  if  unsatisfactory  storage 
should  cause  grain   to  deteriorate. 

On  August  28.  1948,  Under  Secretary  Love- 
land  warned  (USDA  1804-48)  that  on  the 
basis  of  increased  production  shown  in  the 
August  crop  report,  several  hundred  mlllloa 
bushels  of  grain  would  be  unprotected  from 
the  weather  unless  additional  farm  storage 
facilities  were  built.  He  pointed  out  that 
storage  problems  would  be  most  acute  for  the 
later  produced  crops— corn,  grain  sorghums, 
and  spring  wheat.  He  urged  farmers  to  con- 
struct temporary  facilities  If  they  could  not 
construct  permanent  facilities  and  to  store 
as  much  corn  as  possible  on  the  farm  where 
It  is  fed.  The  Under  Secretary  indicated  that 
plans  for  temporary  and  permanent  cribs  were 
available  at  county  agricultural  conservation 
offices  and   from  county  agents. 

Storage  demonstration  projects  were  car- 
ried out  in  1948  for  the  benefit  of  thousands 
of  farmers  In  13  States.  Meetings  were  held 
to  give  Instructions  on  the  building  of  farm 
storage  facilities  and  to  demonstrate  differ- 
ent types  of  farm  storage  bins  and  cribs,  as 
well  as  portable  drying  equipment.  States  In 
which  projects  were  carried  out  Included 
Maryland,  Virginia.  Oeorgia.  Indiana,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri.  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania. South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  and  Wis- 
consin. 

Reeearch  projects  In  1948-48  Included  (1) 
a  grain  sorghums  project  In  cooperation  with 
the  Texas   Agricultxiral  Experiment  Station 


at  Beevllle,  Tex  .  (2)  a  rice  project  In  co- 
operation with  the  Louisiana  State  Univer- 
sity agricultural  experiment  station  at  Crow- 
ley, La.,  and  (3)  an  ear  com  project  with 
the  Virginia  State  agricultural  experiment 
station  at  Holland,  Va. 

COtTNTRT    STORAGE    RXMAINZD    CamCAL 

The  critical  problem  during  this  harvest 
period  was  to  find  storage  space  on  or  near 
the  farm  for  corn  and  other  later-harvested 
crops.  Storage  space  at  large  terminals 
would  be  a  problem  later,  but  it  was  the 
lack  of  country  storage  that  depressed  prices 
then. 

For  example.  It  has  been  said  that  at  times 
In  the  fall  of  1948  only  about  00  percent  of 
the  terminal  elevator  space  In  the  Chicago 
area  was  occupied,  but  this  fact  would  hav« 
little  or  no  direct  relationship  to  tbe  storaf* 
problems  confronting  farm  producers. 

Terminal  space  of  the  type  In  question 
would  be  of  no  use  to  the  Iowa  farmer  who 
needed  storage  space  on  or  near  his  farm,  so 
that  he  could  put  bis  crop  under  tbe  pro- 
tection of  the  Oovernment  price -support 
program.  Incidentally,  only  a  very  small 
part  of  the  corn  crop  moves  out  of  the  area 
in  which  it  Is  grown. 

Commercial  elevator  space  is  frequently 
not  available  for  fanners  on  a  rental  basis, 
because  the  elevators  may  prefer  to  hold 
space  for  their  own  use  in  speculative  buy- 
ing and  selling.  Storage  space  must  be  of 
the  right  kind,  in  the  right  locations,  aiid 
available  to  farmers  when  they  need  It,  Lf 
it  is  to  meet  their  storage  problems. 

THI    194  9    STORAGE    PROGRAM 

As  soon  as  the  restrictions  on  storage  ac- 
tivities were  lifted,  the  Department  imme- 
diately Initiated  a  broad  national  program  of 
storage  to  meet  these  problems. 

It  bought  supplemental  storage  bins  and 
cribs  with  a  capacity  of  more  than  800  000,- 
000  bushels. 

It  extended  loans  to  farmers  to  assist  them 
In  buying  or  building  their  own  on-farm  fa- 
cilities. An  increase  of  88,000.000  bushels 
capacity  of  farm  storage  was  aided  directly 
by  this  measure. 

Commercial  storage  facilities  were  also  In- 
creased by  93.000.000  bushels  as  the  result 
of  use  guaranties  extended  by  the  Depart- 
ment in  shortage  areas. 

The  total  Increase  In  storage  facilities  un- 
der this  coordinated  program,  during  the 
1949-50  period,  was  more  than  700,000,000 
bushels.  As  a  result,  and  in  spite  of  the  big 
1949  crops  which  were  added  to  substan- 
tial carry-overs  from  1948  production,  most 
farmers  were  able  to  find  suitable  storage 
after  1949  harvests.  The  price-support  pro- 
grams were  fully  operative  and  effective 
again. 


A  25-Year  Job  Ahead  in  Europe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or    NrW    JERSXT 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  8TAT13 
Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  morning,  with  some  of  col- 
leagues I  had  the  privilege  of  attendir'^ 
a  breakfast  £^t  which  Mr.  David  Law- 
rence, editor  of  the  U.  8.  News,  was 
present.  Mr.  Lawrence  gave  us  a  most 
thrilling  account  of  his  recent  Interviews 
In  Europe  with  Ipaders  of  the  Oovern- 
menta  of  Great  Britain.  Prance,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy. 

There  appears  in  the  U.  8.  News  k 
World  Report  for  July  4.  1952,  an  Inter- 
view, by  the  staff  of  the  U.  8.  News  tt 
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World  Rep>ort,  of  Mr.  Lawrence  In  the 
form  of  questio:is  and  answers.  I  believe 
the  matter  Is  of  such  great  importance 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  th«!  Rkcord  the  statement 
which  appears  on  page  48  of  the  U.  8. 
News  entitled  "A  25- Year  Job  Ahead  In 
Europe." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  de- 
scriptive paragraph  beneath  the  head- 
line, which  Indicates  the  individuals 
whom  Mr.  Liiwrence  interviewed,  be 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  artlcift. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Printer 
that  the  manuscript  will  exceed  the  two 
printed  pages  allowed  under  the  rule 
without  a  statement  of  cost,  and  that 
the  cost  will  be  $546. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  aS-YEAi  Job  Ahkao  uf  EuaoFK 

(Interview  with  David  Lawrence,  editor, 

U.  8   News  A  World  Report) 

Back  from  a  visit  of  several  weeks  to  Great 
Britain.  Frsnc*.  Germany,  and  Italy.  David 
Lawrence,  editor  of  U.  8.  News  At  World  Re- 
port, was  Interviewed  last  week  by  his  asso- 
ciates In  Washington  on  the  many  phases 
of  European-American  relations  which  are 
playing  such  an  Important  part  In  the  cur- 
rent history  of  the  world.  Editor  t*wrence 
talked  with  many  persons  in  Europe  both 
on  the  side  of  the  parties  In  jxiwer  and  the 
opposition.  Among  the  officials  he  Inter- 
viewed were:  In  Britain,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  R.  A.  Butler  and  Minister  of  State 
Selwyn  Lloyd,  former  Prime  Minister  Attlee. 
Aneurln  Bevan,  the  "left  wing"  leader;  and 
other  parliamentary  leaders.  In  Ptance. 
President  Auriol,  Defense  Minister  Plevan, 
General  de  Gaulle,  Jean  Monnet,  Generals 
Elsenhower  and  Oruenther,  Lord  Ismay  of 
NATO.  In  Germany,  President  Heuss,  Chan- 
celor  Adenauer,  Dr.  Kurt  Schumacher,  the 
Socialist  leader:  members  of  the  Socialist 
Party  and  members  of  the  Oovernment-coall- 
tlon  parties.  In  lUly,  Premier  de  Gasperl, 
Minister  of  the  Interior  Mario  Scelba,  officials 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  Vatican  officials. 
The  American  Ambassadors  to  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  and  Italy,  as  well  as  officials  of  the 
economic-assistance  organizations  and  news- 
paper editors  were  likewise  interviewed  in 
the  various  capitals,  also  businessmen,  trade- 
union  leaders,  shopkeepers  and  persons  In 
different  walks  of  life. 

BOciALiBM  m  BarrAiN 

Question.  Did  you  get  the  feeling  In  Eng- 
land that  another  swing  toward  the  ••left" 
msy  be  developing?  If  it  comes,  what  would 
it  be  like? 

Answer.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  stirring 
in  British  politics,  as  the  growing  criticism 
of  U.  N.  action  In  Korea  suggests.  There  U 
much  presture  upon  the  Churchill  govern- 
ment from  the  so-called  "left  wing"  of  the 
Labor  Party.  Aneurln  Bevan— the  "left 
wlng^^  leader — feels  that  socialism  is  Just 
on  the  threshold  of  its  greatest  opportunity 
in  England.  He's  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  for- 
mer Prime  Minister  Attlee,  the  moderate 
Sociallsi. 

Question.  But  aren't  the  Conservatives 
who  are  In  power  in  BriUln  Just  now  a  bar- 
rier to  a  new  wave  of  radicalism? 

Answer.  I  think  the  wise  conservative  is 
the  fellow  who  Is  two  laps  ahead  of  any  revo- 
lution; the  bUnd  conservative  U  two  laps 
behind  it;  I  think  the  Conservatives  in  Eng- 
land are  wise  enough  to  avoid  pressures  that 
might  result  in  a  swing  for  to  the  •'left'^ 

Question.  Are  the  pressures  for  cliange 
great? 

Answer.  Yes,  I  was  talking  with  the 
Chancelor  of  the  Exchequer,  R.  A.  Butler— 
a  very  able  man.  What  was  he  mostly  con- 
cerned   with?      Sure,    the    drop    in    export 


trade,  the  drain  <m  the  gold  rvserve,  and 
things  like  that,  but  his  conferences  con- 
stantly were  with  trade- union  lead«i  and 
employers,  trying  to  keep  wage  demands 
from  rising  and  trying  to  keep  prices  down. 
Wage  and  pirice  cc.ntrol  Is  the  issue  that  is 
t>elug  dealt  with  by  the  very  highest  offi- 
cials there,  and  wage  demands  nevertheless 
are  Increasing. 

Question.  Do  jo\i  think  that  Bevan  Is 
due  to  come  to  power  a  little  later? 

Answer.  There  are  differing  viewpoints. 
The  average  Englishman  wUl  tell  you  that 
England  will  not  go  In  for  anything  as  ex- 
treme as  Bevan  favors.  But.  under  provoca- 
tion, what  will  any  country  do? 

Question.  What  would  Bevan  do  If  he  did 
get  power? 

Answer.  Bevan  Is  against  free  enterprise. 
He's  against  competition — thinks  It's  ruin- 
ous. Favors  monopoUes,  but  run  by  the 
state. 

Question.  What  do  you  suppose  his  pol- 
icy would  be  toward  us  if  he  were  in  power? 

Answer.  He  thinks  that  we're  enslaved 
by  ths  capltallsU.  that  the  United  States 
has  no  freedom,  that  we  treat  our  Negroes 
badly,  that  we  Intimidate  our  labor  people, 
and  practically  have  a  big  police  state. 

Question.  Did  he  give  much  evidence  of 
really  knowing  what  life  Is  like  in  the  United 
SUtes? 

Answer.  No.  He  was  over  here  once  a  few 
years  ago  and  saw  a  longshoremen's  strike 
In  San  Francisco,  and  they  told  him  that 
he'd  better  not  speak  at  some  meeting — that 
It  would  be  dangerous— but  he  spoke  any- 
how with  police  protection.  He  thinks  such 
episodes  are  conunonplace  in  the  United 
States, 

Question.  Is  he  friendly  toward  Russia? 

Answer.  He  Just  thinks  we  can  make  an 
adjustment  with  Russia  and  pare  our 
armament  down.  He  claims  that  the  arma- 
ment exr>ense  is  ruining  America,  ruining 
the  world,  that  Russia  hasn't  marched  across 
Europe,  and  why  should  she — she  has  already 
shown  that  she  Is  peacefully  inclined.  That 
is  his  attitude. 

Question.  Then,  if  he  came  into  power  he 
would  deal  with  Russia? 

Answer.  He  would  deal  with  Russia. 

Question.  But  be  would  support  Great 
Britain  In  a  matter  of  war,  wouldn't  he? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes;  but  he  doesn't  think  that 
war  Is  going  to  come  He  thinks  that  only 
the  "warmongers"  in  the  United  States  are 
thinking  about  war.  If  you  listen  to  Bevan, 
you  might  think  you  were  reading  some  of 
the  Soviet  diatribes  against  America. 

Question.  If  the  Socialists  came  back  Into 
power,  would  Bevan  be  in  charge? 

Answer.  Yes;  he'd  be  the  head  man.  He's 
a  very  militant  ptrson. 

Question.  You  think  he  would  then  \y 
Prime  Minister? 

Answer.  He  would  be  the  head  of  the 
party,  so  he  could  be.  I  don't  see  any  reason 
why  he  wouldn't  be  If  the  SoclailsU  came 
back. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  the  Socialist  Party 
or  the  left  wing? 

Answer.  Attlee  and  Bevan  represent  the 
different  wings  of  the  Soclailat  Party,  and  if 
the  Socialist  Party  comes  back,  it  can  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Bevan  people  will  have  Ved 
the  fight  and  brought  about  ttoe  dowmfaU  of 
the  Conservatives,  because  they  are  far  more 
mUitant  than  the  Attlee  people  are. 

Question.  How  is  Bevan  on  the  Korean 
war? 

Answer.  He  thinks  we  were  largely  to 
blame.  He  argued  with  me  about  comma- 
nism.  He  asks  why  the  United  SUtct  Oor- 
emment  is  trying  to  stop  comznanisn.  I 
said.  "We  are  reaUy  not  against  comnumiaa 
merely  as  a  phlloeophy;  weYe  acainrt 
munlst  nnpertahsm."  He  asked  wbK 
example,  and  I  said.  "In  Ken 
argues — as  he  has  just  done  In  tb*  How  fl( 
Commons — that  w«  slMXikl  toe  ftilas  ^"^ 
moea  to  Bed  China  and  admit 


U.  N..  and  that  failure  to  do  so  was  the  prov- 
ocation.  And  when  you  talk  to  hun  about 
the  peace  negotiations,  be  says  we  can  have 
an  immediate  truce  in  Korea  If  we  give  For- 
mosa to  Red  China.  I  said  to  ixlm.  "Why  not 
run  up  the  white  flag?     It's  a  lot  simpler.** 

He's  a  fellow  with  very,  very  positive  poinu 
of  view.  He'd  like  to  reorganlsfe  England 
along  the  hnes  of  complete  ownership  of  aU 
Industries  by  the  state,  operation  by  the 
state,  and  ho  on. 

Question.  Do  you  think  Britain  is  likely 
to  pull  away  from  us  in  the  event  of  a  show- 
down? 

Answer.  I  don*t  think  so.  If  there  is  a  way 
for  them  to  develop  east-west  trade  with 
Russia  without  offending  us.  their  relations 
with  Russia  would  be  very  much  closer  than 
most  people  realise.  When  I  visited  the 
House  of  Commons  one  day.  they  had  Just 
concluded  a  trade  agreement  wltli  Russia  for 
a  few  million  doUaru— British  herring  for 
Russian  salmon  and  crabmeat — and  the  loud 
cheers  that  greeted  this  would  make  you 
think  that  they  had  gotten  a  big  loan  from 
America  or  something. 

United   States   diplomacy   called   erud9 

Question.  The  Conservatlven  are  as  eager 
as  the  Laborltes  for  trade  with  Russia,  arent 
they? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  The  attitude  toward  us 
of  some  elements- both  Conaervatlve  and  So- 
cialist—really  Is  that  we  are  Inexperienced 
with  world  affairs,  that  while  they  liaven't 
the  money  and  resources,  they  have  the  ex- 
perience, and  we  are  a  sort  of  young  people 
that  need  to  be  fathered.  In  our  diplomacy 
especially  they  think  we  do  crude  things,  like 
this  prisoner  business  in  Korea — it  couldn't 
have  happened,  they  think,  If  the  British  had 
handled  it.  LoU  of  the  things  with  which  we 
have  difficulty,  like  these  truce  negotiations, 
they  feel  they  would  have  managed  better. 

Question.  Are  the  "leftists"  pushing 
Churchill's  government  toward  their  point 
of  view  on  the  Korean  thing? 

Answer.  The  Churchill  government  Is  a 
little  bit  stlifer  on  Korea  and  China  than 
the  opposition  party  in  England.  But  the 
battle  between  factions  over  there  is  ap- 
parently more  Important  than  relations  wltU 
tbe  United  States. 

Question.  Do  you  get  the  feeling  that 
Britain  does  know  where  she  U  going? 

Answer.  You  get  the  feeling  that  the  coun- 
try is  in  a  desperate  economic  state  and 
that  no  one  has  the  answer. 

Question.  Did  you  talk  with  British  btisU 
nessmen  at  all? 

Answer.  Yes.  And  I  got  the  feeling  that 
tlie  Conservatives  are  just  hanging  on  and 
hoping.  The  opposition  is  Just  feeling  lU 
way  for  an  Issue  on  which  to  throw  out  the 
government. 

Question.  Is  the  ConservatlTe  government 
trying  to  "denatlonallM"? 

Answer.  They  say  they  are,  but  If  th«7 
sell  the  properties  back  to  prlvaU  owners, 
the  SoclaiUU  ttave  served  notice  that  as 
soon  as  ttiey  get  back  in  ttiey  arc  going  to 
nationalize  once  more. 

Question.  How  long  do  you  think  Church* 
ill  wlU  last? 

Answer.  Be  blmaeU.  I  think.  U  wearing  out 
physically.  They're  going  to  bare  to  get 
some  stronger  and  younger  leadership  for 
the  party  tJiat  Is  younger. 

Question.  Is  Anthony  Eden  to  be  tlic  man? 

Answer.  Well,  they  say  so;  btrt.  whoerer 
It  is.  tbry  certainly  need  somcoDC  stronger 
than  Chiut±aii  who  will  be  rlgoroas  eooaftx 
to  carry  tbe  bmnt  of  ti>e  po:tttcal  flgtrting 
awrr  tlM*e.  Cbnrctim  Is  a  great  bero  and 
all  tlMt,  but  !•  DOC  too  veil  oov.  Be  eaat 
operate  for  the  party.  He  haa  no  eaaC< 
wttb  tlie  pnm.  be  docBS^  see  sasy 
be  ks*4»  tra  late  rn'c  i.-i"?  iS:k9  % 
tst  bed.     Be  tesi^ 
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QuoBtlon.  How  do  they  feel  over  there 
about  t^elr  chances  In  the  Middle  East — In 
mn  and  Egypt? 

Answer.  They  feel  that  we  bothered  them 
In  Iran,  and  If  it  had  not  been  for  ua  they 
would  have  settled  It.  They  claim  Iran  got 
too  much  encouragement  from  us,  and  so  on. 

Question.  They  dont  blame  ua  for  Eg^pt, 
do  they? 

Answer.  No.  And,  of  covirse,  the  French 
are  very  much  upset  about  Tunisia — much 
more  than  appears  on  the  surface.  They 
think  that  the  Communists  have  messed  up 
Tunisia,  and  that,  given  plenty  of  time,  the 
French  Government  would  have  put  In  the 
reforms  which  would  have  been  satisfactory 
to  the  Tunisians,  but  that  we  went  In  there 
and  gave  them  more  encouragement  to  go 
to  the  United  Nations  forum.  We  reversed 
ourselves  for  some  reason  or  other  on  that, 
and  the  French  couldn't  understand  It. 
First,  we  were  for  waiting  for  their  reforms 
to  be  worked  out,  then  we  turned  around  and 
said  that  we  favored  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
troversy In  the  United  Nations.  Well,  that 
reversal  raised  Cain. 

Question.  Can  we  as  a  Nation  depend  upon 
Britain?  They  are  supposed  to  be  oxir  main 
allies,  aren't  they? 

Answer.  They  don't  take  the  position  that 
they're  on  the  Continent,  you  know.  The 
British  regard  themselves  as  outside  of  Eu- 
rope. The  whole  psychology  of  Great  Brlt- 
tiln  Is  that  they  are  almost  as  much  an  ob- 
server of  Europe  as  we  are.  When  you  talk 
"United  States  of  Europe,"  they  say.  "Well, 
we  have  our  dominions  and  o\ir  common- 
wealth, and  It  wouldn't  be  fair  to  them,  for 
us  to  become  involved  within  the  Continent 
of  Europe. " 

Toull  hear  bitter  complaints  by  the  high 
oflicials  In  Prance,  for  Instance,  that  the  col- 
laboration In  Europe  woxild  be  much  further 
along  if  the  British  had  played  ball  on 
European  continental  policy,  but  that  they 
have  stood  off  at  a  distance.  There  Is  also 
some  kind  of  alliance  or  ideological  concord 
between  these  different  Socialist  groups. 
One  group  In  England,  like  the  Bevan  group, 
will  take  a  position  that  will  be  almost  Iden- 
tical with  what  the  Socialists  In  Prance  and 
Germany  will  take. 

XTTBOPE'S  Lzrr  wwo 

Question.  Is  there  any  real  link  between 
them? 

Answer.  Well,  you  suspect  there  Is  a  link. 
In  fact,  the  conservatives  have  rather  ac- 
cused them  of  it.  One  of  the  Cabinet  officers 
in  Prance  has  said  he  is  convinced  there  Is  a 
deal  on  between  the  Socialists  In  Germany 
and  the  German  Communists  In  East 
Germany. 

Question.  Do  those  Socialist  parties  In 
Europe  have  any  International  meetings  to 
coordinate  their  policies? 

Answer.  Rarely.  But  they  do  have  an 
Identical  way  of  thinking. 

Question.  Are  they  all  against  the  rearma- 
ment of  Germany? 

Answer.  Yes;  for  different  reasons,  of 
course.  The  French  are  against  It  because 
they  are  afraid  of  Germany.  The  German 
Socialist  is  against  It  because  he  doesn't  want 
to  pay  for  It  or  bring  back  the  German 
General  Staff.  British  Socialists  are  against 
It  because  they  think  that  already  there  has 
been  too  much  money  spent  by  the  United 
states  on  armament  which  is  Interfering  with 
the  distribution  of  materials  and  social  re- 
forms, and  the  world  would  be  better  If  they 
could  iise  this  money  for  socialization  and  so 
forth. 

Question.     Do  the  British  fear  Russia? 

Answer.  The  best  tinswer  I  got  was  from  a 
British  editor,  who  said:  "Tou  can't  always 
tell  by  looking  at  a  man  whether  he  Is  afraid. 
We  may  not  talk  about  It,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  we  feel  safe." 

Question.  Do  they  have  a  feeling  of  im- 
pending war? 


Answer.  No.  For  one  reason  or  another, 
there  Is  no  feeling  that  war  is  immediate  or 
threatening. 

Question.  Tou  didn't  get  that  anywha« 
in  Europe? 

Answer.  Nowhere. 

Germans'  disinterest  in  defense 

Question.  Then  they  don't  feel  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  arm  If  there  is  no  fear  of  war? 

Answer.  That's  right.  And  when  you  ask 
them,  as  I  did  In  Germany,  why  they're  not 
Interested  in  building  some  kind  of  defense 
against  this  aggression  because  they  are  next 
to  Russia,  a  few  hundred  miles  away,  you 
get  no  satisfactory  answer. 

Question.  TTiese    were    the    Conservatives? 

Answer.  These  were  the  Socialists.  Chan- 
celor  Adenauer  goes  along  with  ub,  admires 
Truman,  and  thinks  Acheson  Is  a  masterful 
diplomat  in  International  conferences. 

Question.  Is  there  any  Interest  in  our 
elections? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes;  they  are  all  excited  about 
our  elections. 

Question.  Are  they  for  Elsenhower? 

Answer.  Well,  they  are  fearful  of  Taft — 
let's  put  It  that  way.  If  some  other  fellow 
came  along  whose  name  was  Jones  and  was 
friendly  toward  Europe,  they  would  be  for 
him.  But  Taft  has  been  symbolized  as  an 
Isolationist  and  as  one  who  will  probably  cut 
off  all  the  aid,  and  then  Europ>e  will  go  to 
pieces  and  Russia  will  sweep  in.  And  they 
really  feel  that  way. 

Question.  Are  these  Jxist  government  people 
you  are  speaking  of? 

Answer.  All  the  people— editors  and  oth- 
ers— they  are  all  fearful  about  Taft  being 
elected.  I  tried  to  point  out  that,  no  mat- 
ter who  Is  elected,  the  United  States  will 
honor  its  obligations  as  contained  In  the 
treaties  we  have  made,  but  It  doesn't  con- 
vince them. 

rr alt's  distress 

Question.  What  are  they  afraid  of? 

Answer.  They  are  afraid  of  the  loss  of  our 
military  and  economic  aid.  Incidentally, 
all  over — and  It  is  true  of  Italy  and  France, 
though  not  so  much  in  England — there  is  a 
feeling  that  we  have  not  come  through  with 
our  procurement  program — that  we  haven't 
come  through  with  promises.  I  saw  the 
other  day  that  we  gave  those  shipyards  in 
Italy  eight  corvettes  and  some  smaller  ves- 
sels to  build  for  $20,000,000.  and  we  have 
given  Prance  some  military  procurement 
orders.  This  Is  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
gram. That's  been  a  very  serious  thing. 
The  Italian  shipyards  are  Idle. 

The  Italian  Premier,  Alclde  de  Gasperl,  is  a 
very  nice  man — an  earnest  man.  He  speaks 
good  English.  We  had  a  long  talk  about  the 
difficulties  which  Italy  faces.  He  said  to  me 
in  effect:  "Here  we  are — we  try  to  export  our 
goods  and  we  can't  do  it.  We  try  to  export 
our  miners  to  Elngland:  they  don't  want 
them.  We  try  to  export  our  people  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world,  and  they  don't  have 
security  when  they  get  there  and  cant  go. 

We  try  to  get  military  procurement  orders 
from  the  United  States  and  we  don't  get 
that." 

They  have  unemployment  In  Italy— the 
people  need  Jobs.  That  Is  what  you  are  up 
against.  And  on  the  other  side  are  the  Fas- 
cists ready  to  capitalize  on  all  this.  I  saw 
Mario  Scelba,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
who  is  the  man  who  cleans  out  the  Com- 
munists periodically,  a  very  able  fellow.  I 
asked  him  if  be  was  going  to  do  something 
there  like  the  French  and  catch  one  of  the 
top  Commies,  and  he  said  they  were  too 
smart  in  Italy  to  be  caught  with  arms  m 
their  autos  as  Ehiclos  was  In  Prance.  But  he 
said  you  can  do  many  things  now  that  you 
couldn't  do  a  year  ago  by  way  of  prosecution 
of  Communists. 

Public  opinion  is  swinging  against  them. 
Laws  ara  b?ing  passed  aimed  at  both  Fascist 
and  'Communist  activity.  The  Government 
sees  the  dam.iKe  being  done  by  these  people 
who  abuse  democracy. 


I  talked  with  an  Am  erica  n  ofUclal  who 
had  Just  had  a  long  audience  privately  with 
the  Pope.  He  found  the  Pope  tremendously 
interested  in  the  question  of  American  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Italy.  He  naturally  would  be, 
with  the  tremendous  population  there.  The 
Fascist  'trength  and  the  monarchist  strength 
in  Italy  Is  due  entirely  to  the  feeling  of 
insecurity  The  people  want  to  rally  around 
anyone  who  Is  strong. 

LONO,  LONO  ROAD  AHXAD 

Question.  Are  the  Europeans  going  to  go 
on  being  dependent  upon  us? 

Answer  I  would  say  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  yes:  I  don't  think  we  ia  America  have 
the  right  perspective  on  Europe  at  all.  This 
is  a  25  to  30-year  Job — to  restore  those 
nations  to  some  kind  of  equilibrium  eco- 
nomically. I  think  they  are  Just  as  badly 
off  as  the  South  was  right  after  our  ClvU 
War,  and  It  took  decades  for  the  South  to 
come  back.  And  these  countries  haven't 
anything  to  come  back  with.  They  have 
tbcae  internal  forces  that  are  preventing 
democracy — which  Isnt  very  strong  yet  as  an 
institution  for  handling  national  economies 
anyway — from  getting  stronger.  We  haven't 
had  much  experience  ourselves  in  operat- 
ing an  economy  artificially  except  in  war- 
time. You  have  controls  In  England,  very 
severe  controls,  and  you  have  some  controls 
In  these  other  countries. 

In  Prance  they  are  putting  through  a  law 
right  now  to  Improve  the  wages  of  some  of 
the  workers  and  to  regulate  prices.  There 
are  manifestations  of  economic  trouble  and 
unemployment  In  each  of  the  countries. 

Question.  And,  from  the  outside.  Russia  la 
plotting  all  the  time? 

Answer.  Yes;  worlcing  through  their  allies 
and  stooges,  InfUtrattng,  and  undoubte<lly 
working  Insiduously  into  certain  sections  of 
the  press  in  all  these  countries. 

TARIVT  BAKRIZRfl 

Question.  If  it  is  going  to  take  28  or  SO 
more  years  of  United  States  aid,  does  that 
mean  it  is  going  to  affect  the  situation  here 
In  the  United  SUtes,  too? 

Answer.  I  would  say  that  sooner  or  later 
somebody  has  got  to  find  a  way  to  help  those 
people  to  help  themselves.  De  Gasperl  said 
to  me  that  Italy  doesn't  want  any  American 
aid— Just  reduce  some  tariffs  and  let  Italy 
sell  some  of  her  goods,  that's  all. 

In  England  they  say  the  same  thing:  "We 
dont  need  any  dolars  from  you  in  the  way 
of  gifts  or  grants:  Just  give  us  a  chance  to 
sell  our  goods." 

I  went  to  the  British  Industries  Pair  at 
Blmilngham  and  saw  some  of  the  business- 
men from  all  over  the  empire  who  had  ex- 
hibits there,  and  they  kept  saying  to  me: 
"When  are  the  American  tariffs  going  to  b« 
lifted?" 

Question.  But  will  free  trade  be  the  an- 
swer? 

Answe.-    No;    I   think   that   the   answer    Is 

going  to  be  in  triangular  trade,  multilateral 

trade.  For  Instance,  st  thU  British  Indus- 
tries Pair  I  saw  a  laundry  Iron-  -an  Iron  the 
slae  of  otu-  ordinary  electric  Iron,  but  fueled 
by  kerofiene— and  I  said  to  the  fellow  who 
was  exhibiting  them;  "Where  would  you  sell 
them?'  "Oh."  he  said,  "In  India,  China, 
and  places  where  they  dont  bave  electricity." 
Then  I  saw  a  wheelbarrow  carrying  200 
pounds  with  a  little  motor  attached  to  It. 
and  a  baby  tractor — a  lot  of  things  for  low- 
Income  countries  that  we  wouldn't  bother 
to  make,  that  our  manufacturers  wouldn't 
tool  up  to  make,  becauise  we  would  only  sell 
abroad  our  surplufes  over  and  above  what 
we  could  sell  domestically  But  they've  got 
to  make  stuff  for  such  a  market  ail  over  tbe 
world. 

Question.  But  multilateral  trade  won't 
work  unless  you  have  convertibility  of  cur- 
rencies; win  it? 

Answer  That  wUl  have  to  come.  too.  This 
European  Payments  Onion  Is  successful.  Its 
the  begionlng  ol  oonvenibUlty. 
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Question.  It's  out  of  balance;  Isn't  it? 

Answer.  Yes;  but  I  think  that  is  no  real 
measurement.  They  wouldn't  have  had  the 
trade  they  now  have  between  the  free  coun- 
tries of  E\irop(  if  they  hadn't  had  some 
means  of  converting  currencies. 

TO    PRXVTNT    WAX 

Question.  Is  there  any  way  that  we  can 
merge  with  them? 

Answer.  I  think  that  the  thing  requires 
three  separate  steps.  First  of  all,  we've  got 
to  have  a  change  in  our  attitude  In  the 
United  States  toward  the  European  prob- 
lems. We've  got  to  stop  making  them  a  foot- 
ball for  politics.  As  long  as  there  is  a  presi- 
dential year  on,  I  suppose  it  has  to  be  that 
way.  but  sooner  or  later  we've  got  to  come  to 
an  understanding  that  if  Europe  goes  to 
pot  the  resultlr  g  situation  will  make  us  send 
more  American  boys  there  to  get  killed. 

The  most  Impressive  thing  to  me  was  to 
stand  in  cemeteries  outside  of  Paris  and 
Florence  and  read  the  names  of  the  boys 
from  all  over  the  Union  who  fell  in  the 
two  world  wars.  When  you  see  the  names 
of  these  Americans.  It  Just  seems  out  of  place. 
They  Just  don't  t>elong  there  somehow.  You 
would  expect  to  see  French  names  or  Italian 
names;  they  are  their  countries.  But  there 
we  are,  having  made  this  enormous  sacrifice. 

But  if  we  could  only  get  all  this  out  of 
politics  In  our  country  so  that  we  would 
really  take  a  look  at  the  rest  of  the  world  In 
an  economic  sense  and  come  in  with  recom- 
mendations to  stabilize,  help,  keep  them 
going,  we  could  do  something  to  prevent 
another  war. 

Now.  the  Interesting  thing  Is  that  in 
America  economic  aid  means  charity.  Over 
there,  they  want  the  kind  of  economic  aid 
that  will  enable  them  to  be  normal.  That 
U  basic.  In  Germany  their  businessmen 
kept  saying  to  me:  "If  we  could  only  get 
some  American  loans,  some  private  capital, 
look  at  the  enterprises  we  could  build — look 
at  what  we  could  do  here,  with  these  fac- 
tories. We  could  make  goods.  We've  got 
to  make  goods.  Produce  goods.  Now,  if 
you  loan  us  the  money  we  will  pay  dividends 
on  it." 

In  France  they'll  beg  you  to  organize  com- 
panies to  go  over  there  and  do  things.  And 
in  England,  of  course,  they  say  that  all  you 
have  to  do  Is  give  them  a  chance  to  trade. 
Nobody's  really  asking  for  charity.  "Trade 
rather  than  aid"  is  their  slogan  now.  That's 
the  interesting  thing — they  would  be  de- 
lighted to  do  Without  the  grants  if  we  could 
help  on  some  kind  of  orthodox  economic 
basU.  And  that  is  what  all  of  us  want  the 
world  ultimately  to  achieve — an  orthodox 
economic  equilibrium  with  convertibility  of 
currency,  with  trade,  and  with  all  the  things 
you  need  to  stabilize  conditions. 

Question.  But  you  can't  do  that  with  na- 
tionalism, and  nationalism  is  a  basic  force. 
Isn't  It? 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  nationalism  would 

be  less  bothersome  if  you  could  get  some 
kind  of  prosperity  In  each  country.  Na- 
tionalism Is  one  method  of  stirring  up  dU- 
content. 

Question.  Regarding  trade,  Isnt  the  al- 
ternative to  letting  them  trade  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  that  we  find  some  substitute  for 
that  trade? 

Answer.  That  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc 
Isn't  too  extensive.  For  Instance,  the  Ger- 
man trade  Is  very  small  with  the  Soviet  bloc; 
so  Is  the  Italian.  And  when  I  suggested  the 
Idea  of  blocking  off  the  trade  of  east  and 
west  and  finding  some  way  for  the  United 
States  to  subsidize  It  so  as  to  put  an  em- 
bargo on  the  east,  some  of  the  European 
leaders  thought  It  might  be  a  pretty  good 
Idea.  They  have  no  desire  on  the  Continent 
to  trade  with  Russia  as  such,  except  that 
they  have  no  other  outlet.  In  other  words, 
K  that  trade  could  be  diverted,  they  have 
no  Objection. 


BEStTLTB  or  AMEBICAN  AID 

Question.  Did  you  see  any  real  achieve- 
ment as  a  result  of  our  economic  aid? 

Answer.  Oh,  yes.  In  Italy,  for  instance, 
they've  been  very  much  impressed  by  the 
restoration  of  their  homes  and  buildings 
that  had  been  destroyed.  There  are  lots  and 
lots  of  examples — railroad  stations  that  had 
been  completely  destroyed  have  been  rebuilt 
to  very  goodlooklng  stations — not  elaborate 
like  ours,  except  In  Rome,  where  they  com- 
pleted a  beautiful  station.  There  It  was  a 
bit  of  politics.  They  wanted  to  show  the 
people  that  the  things  that  Mussolini  was 
famous  for  could  be  done  Just  as  well  by 
the  present  Government.  Well,  that's  mo- 
rale building  more  than  anything  else.  In 
a  great  many  of  these  places  where  an  en- 
tire village  had  been  destroyed  you  can  see 
plainly   how  they  have  rebuilt  them. 

Question.  Does  the  average  man  in  Eu- 
rope know  about  American  aid? 

Answer.  Oh.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  bear 
In  mind  that  lliey  are  not  as  well  Informed 
about  anything  as  we  are.  The  newspapers 
In  Prance,  for  example,  give  them  very 
little  news.  The  French  people  don't  know 
what  Is  happening  in  Prance,  except  for  the 
opinions  they  get  out  of  the  newspapers. 
They  are  full  of  editorial  opinion  and  very 
little  news. 

Question.  Is  that  true  of  Italy,  too? 

Answer.  Not  to  such  a  great  extent,  but 
It  is  the  same  approach.  Bach  party  has  its 
own  organ — a  controlled  newspaper. 

Question.  What  are  the  Europeans  them- 
selves doing  on  the  economic  side? 

Answer.  A  lot  of  work  is  being  done  on 
economic  problems,  but  you  can  see  two 
points  of  view:  one,  that  we  are  doing  our 
Job  Inefficiently,  and  the  other  that  we  are 
not  doing  enough  for  Europe.  Hindsight  is 
better  than  foresight — we  did  lots  of  things 
as  the  best  we  could  under  the  circum- 
stances— we  poured  money  in  there  to  stop 
communism — now  we  look  back  and  think 
we  could  have  done  things  better. 

It's  a  new  field,  you  know,  to  run  the 
economy  of  a  country,  turning  over  the 
economy  of  a  country  to  somebody  who  sits 
there  with  our  American  dollars  and  tries 
to  raise  the  economic  level.  Just  how  do  you 
do  a  thing  like  that?  Then  you  get  the 
criticism  both  ways — the  people  who  say 
you  didn't  meddle  enough  and  the  other 
people  who  say  you  meddled  too  much.  Thl» 
comes  from  the  Frenchmen,  the  Italians,  the 
British.  They'll  all  tell  you,  for  Instance, 
that  we  didn't  do  certain  thlrgs  when  we 
began  the  occupation  of  Germany,  when  we 
had  more  leverage  than  now. 

Well,  at  that  time  we  were  trying  to  Indoc- 
trinate our  allies  with  the  Idea  that  we  were 
their  friends,  we  were  not  imperialists,  we 
were  not  dictators.  At  that  time  we  were 
trying  to  tread  cautiously,  to  be  friends  and 
not  interfere  with  their  sovereignty.  And  the 
Russians  were  pounding  away  at  us  that  we 
were  meddling  by  using  the  Marshall  plan 
as  a  scheme  to  impair  the  Independence  of 
European  countries.  We  didn't  take  them 
over,  and  we  didn't  do  some  of  the  things 
we  should  have  done.  I'm  surprised,  how- 
ever, that  we  did  as  well  as  we  did. 

PROBLEMS     or     RICONSTBUCnON 

Question.  In  the  absencf  of  our  forcing 
them  to  do  these  things  that  should  have 
been  done,  have  they  made  any  efforts  of 
their  own  to  bring  about  these  remedies 
they  advocate?  Did  the  businessmen  shake 
up  the  cartels  and  try  to  make  their  busi- 
nesses efficient? 

Answer.  Well,  they  are  people  who  are 
Just  7  years  out  of  a  concentration  camp, 
a  lot  of  them.  They  are  Just  beginning  to 
get  somewhere  and  reestablish  lines  broken 
by  the  war,  businesses  and  distribution  sys- 
tems that  had  been  busted  up.  In  the  last 
5  or  6  years  considerable  progress  has  been 
made  toward  restoring  things,  but.  there 
again,  all  sorts  of  factors  enter  that  are  not 
normal  factors. 


Lots  of  the  Nazi  business  people  have  been 
put  back  in  who  know  how  to  handle 
things — they  have  the  know-how.  If  you 
want  to  get  someone  to  fix  the  plumbing, 
you  can't  Just  stop  and  say:  "He's  a  Nazi;  I 
won't  have  him."  In  the  meantime  the 
sink  is  leaking  all  over  the  place.  So,  that's 
what  you're  up  against. 

You  have  all  these  extraneous  things  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  sound  economics 
or  individual  ability  and  know-how. 

You  find  the  labor-union  movement  In 
Germany  very  weak.  Labor-union  leaders 
in  Germany,  for  Instance,  are  talking  about 
codetermlnatlon,  but  not  because  they 
want  to  run  the  business  itself.  You  talk 
to  them  about  It,  and  they  say:  "Manage- 
ment will  get  us  into  a  war.  Look  at  the 
Krupps.  We  want  to  keep  big  business 
from  exploiting  our  trade  unions  for  politi- 
cal purposes  We  want  to  have  a  voice  at 
the  table  to  prevent  that." 

It  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  plant 
management. 

Question.  They've  got  It  in  name,  haven't 
they? 

Answer.  Well,  they've  got  It  In  the  Ruhr. 
An  American  trade  unionist,  who  wm  with 
the  CIO,  said  to  me;  "What  they're  asking 
for — a  voice  in  management — is  absurd;  no 
American  trade  unionist  would  ask  for  that 
kind  of  thing."  And  he  said  that  the  reason 
they  are  doing  It  Is  because  they  have  no 
union  locals,  and  that  the  national  tinlon 
leaders  have  no  contact  with  the  local  mem- 
bers. They  think  this  will  give  them  a 
voice  in  every  plant  and  they  will  get  down 
to  the  lower  levels  and  get  stronger  national 
unions.  Well,  this  has  something  to  do 
with  the  fact  that  they  havent  any  con- 
tinuity of  union  tradition.  They  haven't 
had  enough  years  yet  to  build  up  new  trade 
unions. 

In  other  words,  I  get  the  feeling  that  this 
is  a  brand  new  world  in  Europe,  recon- 
structed from  a  period  of  war  that  Just 
at>out  destroyed  everything  in  Germany  and 
brought  a  terrible  disruption  in  France — 
there  you  had  the  occupation,  which  tore 
business  apart. 

The  theory  that  an  armistice  comes  one 
day  and  the  next  day  everybody  starts  up 
again  where  they  left  off  before  the  war 
didn't  happen.  It  happened  with  us,  but 
not  in  Europe.  We  in  America  Just  went 
back  to  the  same  companies,  the  same  Joljs. 
and  to  the  same  human  beings  who  were 
running  things  before  the  war.  But  that 
wasn't  true  In  Europe.  All  kinds  of  different 
people  began  running  different  things. 
That's  why  I  can't  see  ho  v  you  can  rebuild 
this  economic  structure  short  of  years- 
decades  of  time. 

ROLX    or   AMERICAN    CAPITAL 

Question.  And  we've  got  to  help  all  through 
that   time? 

Answer.  We  have  got  to  help  all  through 
that  time.  But  we  can  do  It  Judiciously  and 
probably  with  much  less  public  money  than 

private  money.  If  they  would  play  ball  with 
us  on  the  private  money  so  that  you  could 
make  some  money,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  would  give  a  fellow  a 
chance  to  make  some  money  abroad  by 
proper  tax  exemptions  or  credits,  a  lot  of  peo- 
ple would  send  capital  abroad.  That  Is  the 
kind  of  incentives  we  should  *>e  giving. 

They  want  a  partnership  of  interest  with 
Americans.  The  English  used  to  do  all  this 
with  other  nations  In  the  old  days.  Now 
ve  are  the  ones  to  be  partners  with  them. 
They'd  be  delighted  to  split  with  us  and 
give  us  a  majority  Interest  If  they  can  have 
a  share — anything  to  get  us  Into  using  Amer- 
ican capital  over  there.  That's  the  new  ap- 
proach, and,  of  course,  I  assume  if  you  do 
some  private  enterprising  over  there  you 
wouldnt  need  so  much  financial  aid  from 
our  Government. 

Question.  Is  there  very  much  American 
capital    being   used? 

Answer.  Yes;  there  is. 
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QuexUon.  Is  American  capital  weloomed 
In  France   a«   well   a«  Gernaany? 

Anawer.  Ob.  yea;  and  in  Italy — but  with 
prexicbmen  and  Itallana  In  tbe  picture,  in- 
dde  their  companies,  so  tbey  are  known  aa 
national  companies. 

Question.  Wbat  about  Britain? 

Answer.  I  do  know  tbls,  tbat  tbe  Britt^ 
want  our  >aw  materials  and  are  delisted 
to  pay  for  them  If  we  could  give  them  more 
so  tbat  tbey  could  manufacture  more  goods. 
The  British  have  all  Idnda  of  problems  that 
have  nothing  to  do  witb  capital.  They  bave 
trade  and  snipping  problems.  They'd  carry 
goods  all  over  tbe  world  if  tbey  could  get 
them.  They'd  like  to  carry  the  goods  of  the 
Itallana.  of  the  Frenchmen.  They're  brok- 
ers and  common  carriers,  and  if  the  trade  of 
tbe  world  ever  increased,  it  would  Increase 
for  the  British. 

There  Is  a  real  Interest  in  developing  Af- 
rica.    Our  capital  could  go  there. 

Wbat  Premier  Plnay  baa  done  in  bringing 
out  the  hoarded  capital  in  France  It  rery 
■ignlflcant.  To  float  the  French  loan  Plnay 
agreed  to  a  gold  basis  for  valuing  the  franc 
at  maturity  of  the  loan.  It  was  a  smart 
thing.  It  pulled  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
hoarding. 

Plnay  U  from  a  small  btislneae  concern. 
ICany  people  think  he  won't  last  very  long, 
that  tbe  only  reason  the  other  parties  let 
them  stay  on  Is  becattoe  of  the  wage  and  eco- 
nomic legislation  for  which  no  other  party 
wants  to  take  the  rap.  When  this  period  of 
legislation  Is  over  then  they  will  get  Plnay 
out.  Pleven,  the  Minister  of  Defense  and 
former  Premier  is  an  able  fellow  and  friendly 
to  America.  He  may  come  back. 
antMArrr  axd  russia 

Question.  Do  yon  get  a  feeling  that  there 
Is  stability  In  Europe  now,  or  Is  it  still  rocky? 

Answer.  Artificial  stabiUty.  We're  holding 
their  hand. 

Question.  I  mean  political  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic? 

Answer.  Politically,  nobody  knows  why 
Russia  baen't  selxed  Europe.  For  a  while 
they  said  the  atom  bomb  was  the  deterrent. 
and  there  are  still  a  lot  of  folks  who  believe 
that.  On  tbe  other  hand,  the  German 
doasnt  want  any  war  because  it  will  be 
fought  In  his  front  yard.  He's  the  fellow 
that's  really  against  all  war.  There  are  more 
psidfists  in  Germany  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  whole  world. 

I  asked  Chancelor  Adenauer  about  tha;. 
and  he  said  that  for  tbe  last  7  years  tbe 
Americana  have  been  indoctrinating  tbe  Ger- 
man people  on  tbe  evils  of  militarism.  It 
worked.  They  believe  it.  Schumacher,  tbe 
Socialist  leader,  Is  against  any  form  of  arma- 
ment whatsoever.  He  spent  several  years 
In  a  Nazi  concentration  cam^  He  has  one 
arm  and  one  leg  and  has  difficulty  with  his 
eyesight.  He  is  the  leader  of  the  Socialists 
and  a  popular  Idol. 

Question.  Are  they  against  Xuropean  de- 
fense? 

Answer.  I  questioned  some  of  the  Socialist 
leaders  on  this  point.  "Well,"  they  said, 
"there's  no  use  In  provoking  the  Russians 
with  12  German  divisions."  "Well."  I  said, 
"do  you  think  they  are  any  less  provoked 
with  12  American  divisions?"  They  said. 
"That's  something  different." 

"Why  is  It  different?"  I  asked.  They  had 
BO  answer. 

They  jtist  dont  want  to  spend  the  money 
In  Germany  to  have  12  divisions  of  their 
own — that's  about  the  answer.  And.  more 
than  that,  they  don't  want  any  German 
general  staff  because  there  were  no  Socialist 
generals  on  tbat  attaff,  you  see.  They  are 
afraid  of  these  Nazi  generals.  If  they  could 
have  an  army  made  up  of  former  Socialists 
%'bo  were  generals  by  accident,  then  it  might 
be  all  right. 

Question.  If  they  recruit  or  conscript  an 
army  now.  would  the  pec^e  go  along  with 
that? 


Answer.  I  think  the  Germans  would  do 
anything  under  regimentation  U  tbey  were 
told  to  do  It. 

Question.  Does  Germany  seem  like  the 
strongest  coiintry  in  Europe? 

Answer.  Everybody  who  ha«  been  in  Ger- 
many— particularly  American  industrialists 
that  I  met — told  me  tbat  tlie  German  In- 
dustrial recovery  in  skilled  labor  and  fac- 
tories and  things  of  that  sort  la  amazing. 
They  have  done  an  excellent  Job  In  rebiiild- 
ing  their  plants  with  very  little,  but.  of 
course,  it's  far  from  what  tbey  need.  Tbe 
principal  trouble  with  Germany  is  financial. 
How  she  can  support  any  kind  of  budget 
with  half  of  a  country  and  how  she  can 
support  any  kind  of  trade  Indefinitely  with- 
out the  20.000,000  Germans  that  she  normally 
would  have  bad  beata  me.  She  iuks  a  divided 
economy. 

A  fOT7*-K>WU  OONTnUMCSf 

Q\iestlon.  She  cant  feed  herself  without 
the  food  in  the  eastern  part  where  the  Rus- 
sians are? 

Answer.  To  a  large  extent  that's  true.  And 
they  all  a«lc,  how  are  you  going  to  get  the 
20.000,000  Germans  back?  You  can't  flgbt 
Russia,  they  say.  to  get  them  back.  So, 
they  think  you'd  better  confer  with  Russia 
and  negotiate.  The  four-power-conference 
Idea  Is  popular  In  Germany,  popular  in 
France,  popvUar  In  Italy. 

Question  Do  you  suppose  It  would  be  a 
good  political  move  to  have  it? 

Answer.  I  thliik  that  our  Government 
should  go  into  a  four-power  conference.  I 
said  to  one  of  theae  European  officials:  "If 
It's  talk  you  want,  that  la  the  simplest  thing 
In  the  world  to  give  you.  We  ought  to  create 
In  the  United  States  a  Department  of  Talk. 
The  State  Department  is  too  busy.  We  might 
have  a  whole  department  just  for  talks  with 
Russia  and  keep  It  going  for  months  at  a 
time  like  Panmunjom."  Why  not?  What's 
the  harm  In  U?  Won't  lose  anything.  We 
should  not  in  the  meantime  serloiialy  cur- 
tail our  rearmament  program. 

President  Auriol  told  me  that  In  France 
the  Communists'  strength  Is  In  tbe  belief 
that  the  west  will  not  negotiate  with  Rus- 
sia. 

Question.  It  sounds  so  hopeless  if  you  dont 
negotiate 

Answer.  Yes;  and  the  State  Department 
says  It  won't  untU  there  la  some  Indication 
that  the  negotiators  will  sgree  Well,  the 
average  man  says:  "How  can  you  indicate 
that  you  will  agree  until  you  sit  down?" 

8o.  our  poaltlon  la  untenable  in  that  re- 
spect. I  think  the  reason  we  don't  talk  la 
that  we  think  that  it  will  weaken  all  cur 
movee— that  we  wlU  get  to  the  middle  of  It 
and  It  will  then  be  like  this  thing  in  Korea, 
and  some  of  oior  allies  wUl  say  that  we  can't 
do  thla  or  that  because  It  might  endanger 
the  talks.  They'll  say  they  can't  go  on  with 
a  European  defense  army  because  It  might 
endanger  the  talks — they  can't  ratify  the 
European  Defense  Treaty  because  It  might 
endanger  the  talks.  We  are  afraid  of  being 
trapped  in  something  like  that. 

raANCCs    COMlTDHnSTS 

Question.  When  you  were  In  France,  did 
you  ask  anything  about  the  opposition  to 
Communtsm? 

Answer.  Over  there,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  have  countenanced  the  Com- 
munists and  all  their  activities  for  a  long 
time  without  doing  anything  at)out  It.  For 
Instance,  you  can  go  all  over  the  outskirts  of 
Paris  and  you  see  painted  signs  still  there: 
"Americans  Go  Home."  Some  wag  wrote 
over  some  of  them:  "Go  via  TWA"  (Trans 
World  Airlines). 

Question.  Why  did  the  Plnay  government 
suddenly  change  Its  mind  about  the  Com- 
munists in  France? 

Answer.  They  didn't  change  their  minds. 
They  went  ah^d  on  one  outcropping  of  dis- 
order which  had  to  do  with  General  Rldg- 


way's  arrival.  If  It  hadnt  been  dramatised 
by  that,  they  probably  woxUd  have  let  the 
Communists  go  on  and  do  wbat  they  pleased. 
It  bad  to  do  more  with  a  possible  dis- 
oourteiy   toward   a  foreign   commander. 

Question.  Doasnt  this  look  like  a  pretty 
determined  campaign  by  tbe  Government 
against    Communists? 

Answer.  There  Is  not  enough  evidence  of 
that  as  yet.  One  raid  doesnt  mean  a  clean- 
out. 

Q  Is  there  any  Indication  that  political 
Instability  In  France  and  Italy,  or  the  ex- 
tremes of  swinging  to  the  left  or  right,  might 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  people  are  either 
extremely  rich  or  extremely  poor  and  you 
don't  have  any  middle  class  to  balance  things 
out? 

A.  You  can  put  It  even  more  concretely: 
that  poverty  and  unemployment  and  lack  of 
earning  power — even  among  thoee  who  are 
employed— the  high  cort  of  living,  and  ali 
those  factors  make  for  economic  discontent. 
Where  there's  economic  discontent.  It  can  b« 
exploited  politically. 

Question.  Are  poverty  and  unemployment 

Increasing? 

Answer.  It's  hard  to  tell  whether  they're 
Increasing.  They're  there.  People  are  com- 
plaining about  the  small  amount  of  money 
that  they  earn,  and  they  have  lots  of  wage 
and  price  restrictions  there.  The  whole 
economic  situation  tn  each  country  seems 
to  me  to  be  Jtist  about  as  chaotic  as  you  can 
imagine  It  to  be.  baaed  largely  on  the  fact 
that  they  have  no  real  system  of  coordina- 
tion. Tbey  don't  have  a  planned  economy 
to  regulate  these  different  forces  nor  do 
they  have  In  France  or  Britain  or  Italy  a 
real  private-enterprise  system.  And  they 
dont  have  any  alternative  system  and  com- 
petition. Theae  Issues  that  exploit  the  right 
and  left  are  the  Issues  that  are  constantly 
causing  crises. 

AacxaxAMaauc  rr 

Question.  When  It  comes  to  Germany, 
wbat  Is  the  official  German  attitude  toward 

Russia? 

Answer.  Chancelor  Adenauer  gave  me  his 
views  in  a  lengthy  conversation  He  stresses 
that  there  are  four  points  to  be  considered 
In   the  German  opinion  of  Russia. 

First,  millions  of  Germans  bad  been  pris- 
oners of  war  In  the  flovlet  Union  and  bad 
seen  conditions  there  and  repwrted  about 
them  when  tbey  came  back 

Second,  when  the  German  eastern  terri- 
tories were  occupied  by  the  Soviets,  chiefly 
Asian  troops  committed  atrocities  which  far 
exceeded  the  atroclUes  of  the  Hitler  regime. 

Third,  today  tbotisands  of  Germans  still 
are  being  detained  In  Russian  prisoner-of- 
war  camps. 

Fourth,  the  lack  of  freedom  In  the  Soviet 
■one.  the  concentration  campe  there,  and  the 
suppression  of  public  opinion  there  are  re- 
ported to  Western  Germany  by  refugees  and 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  West  Ger- 
man popuiauon.  Thererore,  Uie  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  that  the  German  public  Is  well 
aware  and  better  informed  of  tive  true  char- 
acter of  the  Soviet  regime  than  any  other 
European  people.  And  they  have  no  illu- 
sions about   the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  summer  of  lOSO,  with  50.000  to 
60,000  i  eople's  police  being  armed  in  East 
Germany,  Adenauer  had  requesteu  tiie  three 
High  Commissioners  to  present  to  the  For- 
eign Ministers'  Conference  In  New  York  In 
September  his  view  that  It  was  necessary 
to  create  an  equivalent  police  force  In  West 
Germany.  Adenauer's  reqiwst  was  turned 
down.  The  argximent  fif<ainst  this  at  the 
time  was  that  a  single  American  soldier 
represented  a  better  guaranty  for  German 
security. 

Furthermore,  tiie  Western  Powers  bad 
forced  the  inclusion  of  certain  clauses  in 
the  German  Coixsututlun  which  created  a 
central  government  comparatively  weak  in 
relaUon  with  the  German  states. 
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All  these  facts  contributed  to  giving  the 
German  people.  In  Adenauer's  opinion,  an 
Impression  that  the  Russian  power  was 
steadily  increasing  while  France  and  Eng- 
land would  not  do  much,  and  the  United 
States  was  only  pretending  to  resist.  There- 
fore, you  couldn't  blame  the  German  peo- 
ple, the  Chancelor  argues,  for  their  attitude 
when  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  Korean 
war  they  had  little  confidence  in  the  strength 
and  the  plans  of  the  west.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  were  without  arms,  they 
began  tu  tike  a  disinterested  look  toward 
the  policies  of  the  west  In  general. 

If  you  want  to  Judge  the  present  situa- 
tion correctly,  tbe  Chancelor  thinks,  you 
must  consider  this  psychological  effect  on 
them,  because  German  public  opinion  can 
only  be  changed  gradually,  while  In  the 
United  States  opinions  change  more  quickly. 
Adenauer  emphasized  his  belief  that  the  Ger- 
man people  now  are  determined  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  Soviet  Union  with 
the  necessary  weapons  supplied  to  them. 

Question.  What  is  the  German  Govern- 
ments view  on  the  Idea  of  a  four-power 
conference? 

Answer.  Adenauer  thinks  a  four-power 
conference  should  be  held,  but  that  the 
agenda  for  the  conference  should  be  rigidly 
fixed  In  advance.  As  a  parallel  case,  he 
pointed  to  the  example  of  the  Munich  Con- 
ference In  1838.  as  told  to  him  by  a  BrltUh 
official  recently.  The  west  at  that  time  bad 
no  other  choice  but  appeasement,  since  It 
was  to  gain  time.  The  same  situation  exists 
now.  he  believes,  with  regard  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  One  can  only  negotiate  with  a  to- 
talitarian regime  from  a  position  of  strength. 
Pessimism  oryer  conference 

Adenauer  made  It  clear  to  me  that  he  does 
not  believe  the  Russians  will  be  ready  to 
make  concessions  until  the  west  Is  really 
strong,  and  as  a  result  he  is  not  optimistic 
about  achieving  reeulU  In  a  four-power  con- 
ference. He  Indicated  he  would  avoid  a  con- 
ference at  thU  time  If  he  could.  If  he  cant, 
then  he'd  accept  It.  tbotigh  he  would  pre- 
fer to  wait  until  the  ratification  of  the  Euro- 
pean army  treaties  Is  complete.  He  doesnt 
accept  the  French  view  that  a  four-power 
conference  would  speed  ratification  by  ex- 
posing again  Russia's  unwillingness  to  nego- 
tiate. He  really  fears  that  a  four-power  con- 
ference now  would  delay  ratification.  He 
believes  a  four- power  conference  would  be 
possible  after  ratification,  and  conferences 
with  Russia  win  be  more  fruitful  several 
years  hence  after  tbe  west  Is  strong. 

I  gathered  frcm  other  sources  that  since 
It  Is  politically  difficult  In  Germany  to  re- 
ject the  Idea  of  a  four-power  conference, 
Adenauer's  public  position  Is  one  of  favoring 
a  conference  nov,  but  to  Insist  that  agree- 
ment first  be  reiched  on  the  details  of  the 
agenda.  Including  a  promise  of  free  election 
In  East  German;-. 

Question.  Is  Germany  grateful  for  what 
America  has  done? 

Answer.  Adenauer  said  that  the  United 
States  after  the  war.  through  the  Marshall 
plan,  had  performed  an  unselfish  act  that 
will  always  bavj  a  high  place  In  history. 
The  United  States,  however,  he  feels,  made 
two  mU takes  in  the  Marshall  plan  program. 
The  basic  Idea  is  right,  that  communism 
grows  best  In  i  war -destroyed,  worn-out 
area,  and  the  besit  way  to  fight  communism 
is  through  ecor  omlc  reconstruction.  But 
nevertheless  in  giving  aid  to  Europe  the 
United  States  m  ide  a  mistake  In  not  plac- 
ing stronger  cortrols  over  the  use  of  tbe 
money,  and  thirn  getting  a  stronger  influ- 
ence over  Europe  s  political  growth. 

Adenauer  prefumably  meant  that  the 
Ualtsd  States  should  have  placed  greater 
pmMre  on  the  Huropeans  to  unite  and  cre- 
ate the  Europear  union.  And  you  do  hear 
quite  often  that  the  European  union  should 
have  been  insisted  upon  before  we  gave  them 
any  money. 


Secondly,  the  Chancelor  theorizes  that  the 
United  States  had  the  false  notion  that  Rus- 
sia would  no  longer  be  dangerous  when 
the  expansion  of  bolshevlsm  had  been  con- 
tained, presumably  by  reducing  poverty  In 
Western  Europe.  His  view  is  that  Russia  to- 
day is  carrying  out  an  expansion  policy 
much  like  that  of  the  czars.  Under  the 
czars,  the  Ideological  reason  stated  for  ex- 
pansion was  pan -Slavism.  Today.  It  is  the 
Idea  of  world  revolution.  With  Russian 
help,  all  the  countries  are  proselytlied  with 
Communist  theory,  and  with  the  help  of 
Communist  tactics  fear  Is  used  as  a  politi- 
cal Instrument  by  the  Russians.  Besides 
this  Ideological  and  psychological  prepara- 
tion Is  the  fact  that  the  Russians,  In  con- 
trast to  the  western  states,  have  not  dis- 
armed but,  on  the  contrary,  have  strength- 
ened their  military  might  since  1946  and 
formed  alliances  with  the  satellite  countries 
of  Eastern  Europe.  It  was  only  the  Korean 
war  that  brought  tbe  west  to  a  turning 
point  in  policy. 

Adenauer  said  that  he  does  not  believe 
that  there  will  be  a  weo*  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Need  for  military  strength 

Question.  Do  the  Germans  want  tbe 
United  States  to  help  arm  Europe? 

Answer.  Adenauer  stressed  the  necessity 
for  a  policy  of  military  strength  as  being  In 
the  Interest  of  Europe  and  the  west.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  withdraw  from  Eu- 
rope, It  would  be  bad  business  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  themselves,  and  deadly  danger 
would  result.  I  brought  up.  the  thesis  of  an 
Intensified  cold  war  against  the  satellites 
and  asked  whether  the  Germans  In  the  So- 
viet zone  would  be  prepared  to  carry  meas- 
ures to  sabotage  If  aided  from  the  outside. 
Adenauer  commented  that  the  German  peo- 
ple are  not  a  nation  of  resistance  fighters. 
The  Poles  and  the  Czechs,  to  a  certain  point, 
also  the  French,  have  such  an  ability,  but 
not  the  Germans.  I  was  asking  whether 
there  would  be  resistance  when  tbe  resi- 
dents of  the  east  zone  feel  that  they  could 
no  longer  bear  the  Russian  pressure,  but  he 
pointed  out  that  what  they  do  Is  to  flee  to 
the  west.  In  other  words,  when  the  East 
Germans  can't  stand  It  any  longer,  they  run 
away  and  get  out  of  East  Germany.  They 
don't  try  to  resist  the  Russians. 

Question.  They  will  fight  in  tbe  army, 
won't  they? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes. 

Question.  EMd  you  see  the  President  of 
Germany? 

Answer.  Yes.  Theodor  Heuss  is  a  very  fine 
man;  a  modest,  unassuming  man  who  Is 
held  In  high  esteem  by  all  parties.  He  Is  an 
eminent  professor  of  social  sciences  and  the 
only  man  on  whom  all  parties  could  agree 
for  the  Presidency.  He  lives  In  the  execu- 
tive mansion  the  Government  has  provided 
for  him.  but  one  of  the  first  things  he  did 
was  to  close  off  most  of  It  and  confine  him- 
self and  his  wife  to  a  small  apartment  at 
one  end  with  Just  one  servant.  He  thinks 
the  President  should  set  an  example  of  pru- 
dence In  governmental  expendltui'e  at  a 
time  when  Germany  Is  hard  put  financially. 

Question.  What  are  his  vlew^s  on  current 
affairs? 

Answer.  He  Is  a  liberal  who  favors  rear- 
mament. Is  well  aware  of  the  Communist 
menace.  Is  conscious  also  of  the  111  feeling 
produced  throughout  the  world  by  the  Nazi 
persecution  of  the  Jews.  He  Is  doing  his  ut- 
most to  persuade  the  Government  in  Bonn 
to  give  priority  to  a  plan  for  payment  of 
reparations  and  restitution  of  Jewish  prop- 
erty.    He  Is  definitely  for  cooperation  with 

the  west. 

WHsax  raANCT  st.\nds 

Question.  What  about  the  French  view  of 
rearmament  of  Germany  and  the  French 
Communist  tactics? 

Answer.  When  I  talked  with  President 
Auriol  he  InsUted  that  France  Isn't  Com- 
munist and   went  on  to  explain  the   b&3ic 


causes  of  Communist  Party  strength.  He 
pwlnted  out  how  Franc*  was  a  rich  nation  * 
before  the  First  World  War  and  became  im- 
poverished as  a  result  of  the  world  confilct. 
As  Its  standard  of  living  diminished.  Com- 
munist propaganda  was  able  to  attract  an 
unprecedented  number  of  workers.  In  tbe 
Second  World  War,  a  large  number  of  people 
found  themselves  fighting  side  by  side  with 
the  Communist  Party  members  In  tbe  re- 
sistance movement.  Some  of  the  l)onds  thus 
created  were  not  broken  after  the  war  as 
material  conditions  got  worse  t>ecause  of  war 
destruction  and  shortages. 

Communist  Infltience  Is  diminishing  now, 
the  President  emphasized,  giving  the  example 
how  Communist  Party  newspapers  were  los- 
ing circulation.  Where  they  used  to  have  a 
paid  circulation  of  about  600.000  dally  It  baa 
gone  down  to  200,000  in  the  past  4  years.  The 
last  legislative  election  showed  a  gain  for  the 
moderate  parties  and  a  loss  for  the  Com- 
munists. 

As  to  how  this  Communist  Influence  was 
being  felt  in  France,  he  presented  the  main 
arguments  used  by  Communist  propaganda. 
The  average  man's  standard  of  living  Is  still 
far  too  low,  as  each  raise  In  basic  salary  has 
been  matched  by  a  rise  In  the  cost  of  living. 
Then  there  is  the  fear  of  war.  which  is  a 
direct  result  of  two  major  wars  in  the  last 
38  years.  The  Frenchman  is  subjected  to  the 
Communist  line  saying  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  for  peace.  On  the  other  hand,  be  Is  given 
to  understand,  according  to  the  same  line, 
that  the  Atlantic  Pact  policy  means  rearma- 
ment and  the  use  of  a  new  German  army 
against  France.  There  Is  lack  of  positive 
action  by  the  Western  Powers  to  make  ft  clear 
that  every  channel  of  negotlaton  with  tbe 
Soviet  Is  being  explored.  That's  one  of  the 
reasons  for  their  strife — the  failure  of  the 
west  to  show  that  every  channel  has  been 
explored. 

While  President  Auriol  Is  not  certain  that 
there  would  be  favorable  results  from  the  dis- 
cussions with  the  Russians,  he  said  that  hope 
of  a  possible  settlement  should  always  be 
given  to  the  people.  The  Government  mean- 
while must  get  on  with  the  problem  of  re- 
armament and  security.  On  the  subject  of 
relations  with  the  United  States,  he  agreed 
there  were  some  questions  that  created  un- 
easiness. As  he  sees  It,  the  Importance  of 
the  war  In  Indochina  isn't  fully  realized  In 
the  United  States.  France  la  holding  a  vital 
sector  of  the  war  front  against  communism. 
This  flght  is  costly  in  men  and  money. 
France  is  the  pillar  of  the  whole  southeast  * 
Asia  security  system.  Just  as  France  Is  the 
pillar  of  the  Western  European  defense. 

Why  France  criticizes   United  State$ 

At  a  time  when  France  Is  shouldering  ths 
load  In  the  Far  East  and  is  engaged  in 
Western  Europe  In  a  colosi^al  Job  of  recon- 
struction and  rebuilding  of  defense  poten- 
tial, the  United  States  U  undermining  ths 
French  position  In  north  Africa  by  support- 
ing the  nationalist  movements  behind  which 
the  CommunUts  stand.  This  United  States 
attitude  is  preventing  France  from  flnding 
the  right  atmosphere  in  which  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  reforms. 

United  States  policy  toward  Germany  was 
severely  criticized  by  President  Auriol.  who 
by  the  way  presides  at  Cabinet  sessions. 
France  Is  afraid  of  the  possibility  that  the 
Adenauer  government  might  either  sell  out 
to  the  Russians  in  order  to  gain  ths  lost 
provinces  or  pwovoke  a  war  with  Russia  to 
achieve  the  same  goal. 

M.  Auriol  strongly  called  for  a  plan  of 
peace,  which  in  his  view  would  be  a  dec- 
laration by  the  Western  Powers  of  their  alms 
and  conditions  for  a  lasting  peace.  The 
chief  feature  of  such  a  plan,  he  said,  would 
be  a  Joint  western  demand  that  Rus£la 
withdraw  from  the  eastern  provinces  of 
Germany  and  work  out  a  settlement  regard- 
ing the  final  disposition  of  those  territories. 
The  plan  should  call  for  tbe  demilitarlBation 
of  Germany,   withdrawal  of  all  occupation 
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troops  from  that  country,  and.  a«  a  result, 
tiie  Russian  and  United  States  forces  would 
be  on  guard  on  either  side  of  Germany. 

Of  course,  the  Germans  would  never  stand 
for  that.  You  see.  they  want  Germany  to 
be  a  sovereign  partner  and  they  want  to 
keep  her  armament  low.  too.  They  want 
to  have  their  cake  and  eat  It.  too. 

Question.  Does  France  want  to  keep  on 
negotiating  fruitlessly  with  Russia? 

Answer.  The  President  emphasized  the 
need  for  the  Western  Powers  to  accept  all 
Invitations  by  Soviet  Riissia  to  take  part  In 
negotiations.  He  sees  the  need  for  such  a 
cotirse  of  action  to  prevent  the  people  of 
Prance  from  having  the  feeling  that  Russia 
wants  to  talk  and  the  west  doesn't.  In  that 
connection  he  recalled  a  speech  he  delivered 
to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  U.  N.  In 
Paris  last  autumn  In  which  he  said  shoixld 
the  world  leaders  wish  to  have  a  heart-to- 
heart  talk  for  a  peacefiil  settlement  of  out- 
standing problems.  Prance  was  ready  to 
sponsor  such  a  thing.  His  proposal  was  not 
accepted.  He  said  the  proposal  made  him 
very  popular  in  Prance.  He  received  thou- 
sands of  letters  about  It. 

The  strength  of  the  French  Government 
system,  he  points  out.  should  not  be  meas- 
ured by  the  number  of  parties  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  cabinets.  He  emphasized 
that  the  foreign  policy  of  France  has  re- 
mained the  same  throughout  his  tenure  of 
office. 

Despite  the  war  In  Indochina,  which  la 
dralnlnt;  the  country's  resources  in  the  stag- 
gering task  of  reconstruction.  France  has 
managed  to  keep  her  Internal  situation 
under  control. 

Question.  Do  the  French  really  fear  Ger- 
many? 

Answer.  France  fears  Germany  as  much  as 
Russia.  Prance  has  been  occupied  three 
times  by  Germany  and  never  by  Russians. 

Question.  Do  they  have  any  views  on  our 
election? 

Answer.  The  French  electoral  campaign. 
President  Auriol  remarked  with  a  smile,  lasts 
a  few  weeks,  but  the  United  States  election 
campaign  brings  the  whole  process  of  gov- 
ernment to  a  dea('lc<:k  for  8  months,  partic- 
ularly decisions  on  foreign  affairs. 
Weakness  of  de  Gaulle 

Question.  Do  you  get  the  Impression  that 
General  de  Oaulle  is  thicugh? 

Answer.  No;  but  he  is  not  a  good  politician. 
He  hasn't  played  his  cards  sitlllfully  In  a 
political  way,  and  I  think  his  followers  don't 
all  have  confidence  In  his  political  platform. 
Some  of  the  things  he  advocates  are  just  not 
politically  wise.  Half  of  his  following  In  the 
Parliament  has,  of  course,  been  going  away 
from  him. 

Question.  What  are  General  de  Gaulle's 
alms? 

Answer.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  him.  In 
■peaking  of  the  present  French  situation,  he 
says  there  are  two  things  to  be  considered. 
One  Is  that  the  people  of  France  are  tired 
and  discouraged  because  of  the  war.  For 
the  first  time  In  the  country's  history  the 
people  realize  that  France  Is  no  longer  a 
major  power.  It  will  wOTk  out  its  own  fate 
In  the  future. 

The  second  thing  Is  the  regime  under 
which  the  country  Is  living.  This  present 
regime  Is  built  up  of  political  parties  which 
make  it  impotent  because  of  their  number. 
Most  piarties  do  njt  represent  the  national 
spirit,  but  only  the  divisions  Inside  the 
country.  No  effective  government  can  stem 
from  such  a  regime. 

Question.  E>oes  the  general  believe  it  Is 
necessary  to  build  up  a  national  spirit  In 
France? 

Answer.  That  la  precisely  what  he  says  he 
has  been  tr3rlng  to  do  for  the  past  12  years — 
give  the  people  of  France  faith  In  their  own 
destiny. 

A  reunited  Germany? 

Question.  How  does  the  general  feel  about 
the  unification  of  Germany? 


Answer.  H^  answer  was  that  Germany  will 
reunite  sooner  or  Later  whether  we  like  It  or 
not.  He  said  that  there  is  no  quention.  but 
that  Germany  eventually  will  rearm  Itself. 
Foreign  powers  can  rearm  Germans,  but  If 
Germany  is  to  rearm  at  all  she  will  do  It 
herself. 

Question.  Does  the  general  believe  that 
German  paritcipatlon  is  necessary  lor  the 
defense  of  Europe? 

Answer.   Certainly. 

Question.  Is  he  In  favor  of  a  European 
army? 

Answer.  No.  He  doean't  believe  the  na- 
tions can  defend  themselves  within  a  vague 
organization  Only  a  national  army  can  de- 
fend a  country.  A  French  army  must  defend 
France,  with  the  help  of  other  armies,  of 
coursi>.  If  necessary — that's  hlB  opinion. 

Question.  De  Gaulle  then  admit*  the  poa- 
slblllty  of  a  German  Army? 

Answer.  Yes;   he  does. 

Question.  Why  is  the  idea  of  a  German 
Army  so  unpopular  in  the  political  parties 
of  Prance? 

Answer.  Because,  as  de  Gaulle  sees  it, 
there  is  no  l^ench  state.  He  feels  that  the 
parties  have  seen  to  It  that  there  is  no  strong 
French  8tat<> — they  are  afraid  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  weak  Prance  having  to  face  a 
German  army.  His  Idea  Is  that.  In  order  to 
have  a  German  tumy,  you  will  have  to  have 
a  strong  France. 

Question.  How  does  he  view  possible  rela- 
tions between  Prance  and  Germany? 

Answer.  He  says  there  must  be  a  direct 
agreement  between  France  and  Germany. 
When  this  is  done,  you  must  build  up  the 
European  confederation  of  nations  wltlx 
Italy,  Holland,  Belglxun.  and  also  Spain. 

Question.  Does  he  propose  a  merger? 

Answer.  ITaere  would  have  to  be  some  kind 
of  merger,  he  believes,  but  not  like  the  Schu- 
man  plan.  The  Schuman  plan,  he  thinks. 
Is  a  vague  .iystem  with  no  political  frame- 
work, under  which  French  gold  can  be  taken 
and  no  one  knows  where  it  goes. 

Question.  Does  de  Gaulle  think  such  a  di- 
rect agreemmt  possible  between  France  and 
Germany  Ir.  the  spirit  of  friendship? 

Answer.  He  thinks  this  was  possible  after 
the  last  waj-,  but  because  of  what  has  hap- 
pened since  he  Is  afraid  it  can  oalj  happen 
now  after  the  next  war. 

Question.  What  prevented  such  an  agree- 
ment? 

Answer.  First,  he  thinks  the  foreign  policy 
of  America,  while  helping  France  materially, 
did  nothlni?  to  help  France  politically. 
Nothing  waii  there  to  make  France  strong 
and  united. 

Second,  the  foreign  powers,  the  United 
States  particularly,  did  nothing  to  encour- 
age the  direct  Franco-German  understand- 
ing. Decisions,  he  points  out,  were  taken 
without  consulting  either  Prance  or  Ger- 
many, including  the  very  important  one  of 
rearmament. 

Question.  Would  the  general  favor  a  di- 
rect approach  to  Russia? 

Answer.  No;  he  doesnt  believe  in  It.  It  Is 
written  In  hletory,  he  says,  that  Russia  Is  the 
opponent  and  will  be  for  some  time.  What 
we  can  and  must  do  Is  to  build  up  our 
strength  and  Armed  Forces  so  as  to  t>e  in  a 
position  to  dictate  a  peace  to  Russia. 

You  see  now  that  this  all  fits  into  the 
pattern  of  what  Europe  Is  up  against  today. 
You  get  a  feeling  of  contradictions,  the  lost 
spirit  of  Buicpe,  the  fears  and  anxieties. 
That's  why  I  feel  there  Is  Insecur^^  and 
Instability   In    Europe. 

Question.  And  their  solutions  are  just  as 
vague  as   the  solutions   that  they  criticize? 

Answer.  Oh.  yes.  You  see,  they  haven't 
removed  the  main  source  of  the  dlfHcuIty. 
They  admit  --hat  Germany  Is  a  menace  to 
them.  If  she  is  strong  she  Is  more  of  a 
menace  to  th*m.  If  she's  weak  then  Russia 
is  the  greater  menace.  And  they  haven't 
solved  that  dilemma.  It's  a  ptu-adox  that 
they  haven't  confronted  before.  Now,  the 
solution    that;   has    been    offered — the   Etwo- 


pcan  defense  army — la  an  attempt  to  bridge 
that  gap. 

I  believe  that  Pleven,  France's  Minister  of. 
Defense,   thinks  that  out  of  the  European 
defense  army  they  will  get  a  United  BUt^s 
of  Europe,  and  bring  It  along  stage  by  stage. 

Meanwhile  you  have  to  keep  this  entity 
known  as  the  European  Continent  from  go- 
ing bankrupt,  because  then  everything  slnki. 
So  the  Marshall  plan  aid  and  all  that  U 
the  medicine  that  you  have  to  use  to  keep 
the  patient  alive  while  you  try  to  ftr»<i  an 
answer  to  all  the  perplexing  political  prob- 
lems. 

Question.  How  long  la  It  going  to  take  to 
do  this? 

Answer.  Ten    years,    twenty-flve    years,   or 
thirty  years — who  knows?      It's  a  long,  lon^  ' 
road. 

Question.  And  are  we  likely  to  stop  alorg 
the  road  and  just  let  things  go? 

Answer.  If  we  have  a  feeling  In  the  United 
States    that    we    need    the    money    for    our- . 
selves,   and    get   a   deprecslon — nobody   can 
foresee  what  will  happen  In  Europe. 
KXLA'rioNS  wrm  Vatican 

Question.  What  of  our  relations  with  th« 
Vatican? 

Answer.  Oh,  I  think  if  we  had  dlplomatle 
relations  with  the  Vatican  we  could  get  our 
policies  across  better  in  Europe.  The  church 
has  a  vast  power  all  through  Europe  You 
could  disseminate  your  views  throu«^h  the 
Catholic  world  In  Europe.  If  you  ever  got 
a  working  arrangement  with  the  VatiCiUk: 
to  disseminate  our  views  tiirou^  Etirope. 
telling  what  America  is  trying  to  do,  it 
would  be  more  helpful  to  us  than  any  other 
thing  we  ootild  do  on  the  educational  side. 
The  Vatican  doesn't  ask  reciprocally  for  a 
papal  nuncio  to  be  received  in  Washington. 
They  would  l>e  perfectly  content  with  a  min- 
ister from  the  United  States — not  an  am- 
bassador. The  church  Is  Interested  In  every- 
thing we  are  doing.  It's  a  tremendous  polit- 
ical and  moral  force  In  Europe,  and  if  w« 
were  able  through  the  church  to  explain 
our  point  of  view  It  would  do  a  great  deal 
for  America  In  Europe.  If  we  could  set  up 
a  way  to  do  this  through  the  ProtesUnt 
churches  In  Europe  also  It  would  be  very 
helpful,  too. 

OMiaiCS    BT    COMFAaiSON 

Question.  How  does  America  look  to  you 
after  coming  back  from  Europe? 

Answer.  Well.  I  think  we  are  stronger  in 
appearance  than  they  are — better  dressed 
and  better  nourished — and  we  have  ail  the 
outward  signs  of  prosperity  that  are  not  to 
be  found  in  Europe.  There  are  people  abroad 
who  ride  in  automobiles,  but  there  seem  to 
be  more  bicycles  than  autos.  The  whole  at- 
mosphere seems  to  me  to  be  about  50  yeara 
behind  us.  I  remember  seeing  in  London 
the  other  day  a  coal  wagon  emptying  coal 
alongside  a  government  building.  The  f ellcw 
was  pouring  his  coal  into  a  big  burlap  bag 
and  putting  the  bag  on  his  back  and  wall:!rg 
atxjut  20  feet  to  a  manhole  and  dropping  it 
in — never  any  thought,  apparently,  of  hav- 
ing a  chute  from  wagon  to  manhole. 

They  need  a  great  deal  of  modernization 
of  equipment.  Ideas,  and  know-how  And, 
of  course,  they're  -•stunned  by  the  war 

Nobody  can  describe  to  an  American  how 
tt  felt  to  the  British  to  go  through  an  at- 
tack by  buzz  bombs.  You  mention  the  word 
war  to  anyone  oyer  there — they  don't  want 
any  of  It  or  any  step  leading  to  war.  That's 
why  they  are  willing  to  appease  or  wiggle 
out  any  way  they  can.    War  Is  too  horrible. 

Many  people  are  shortsighted — they  dont 
realize  that  by  staving  weak  and  being  ready 
to  appease  they  may  bring  war  on.  But  X 
guess  they'd  rathe-  take  a  chance.  That  la 
the  way  It  is  all  o-.er  Europe.  They  are  fed 
up.  And  when  you  try  to  tell  such  a  people 
to  organize  an  army  again,  it's  a  discour- 
aging task. 

KOIEA 

Question.  They  are  doing  It.  though,  arent 
they? 
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Answer  Tes.  but  It  goes  against  the  grain. 
The  Korean  wai .  which  is  an  actual  war. 
might  be  on  another  planet  as  far  as  they 
are  concerned.     It  Is  not  close  by. 

Question.  Did  you  find  any  feeling  In 
Europe  that  the?  weren't  doing  their  share 
in  Korea? 

Answer.  No.  How.  take  Attlee,  for  In- 
stance. I  asked  him  atxmt  admitting  Red 
China  into  the  t .  N.  He  points  to  the  Com- 
munist possesslo  1  of  China  as  a  fact.  "Well." 
I  aald.  "the  Comr  lunUta  were  In  possession  of 
Russia  for  16  )  ears  before  we  recognized 
them." 

Attlee,  I  think,  may  be  ready  to  do  business 
with  the  Ruaslai.s  If  he  comes  into  power — 
under  pressure  cf  his  left  wing.  I  guess.  If 
the  Labor  Ooverr  ment  had  tt  to  do  over  afraln 
tbej  never  woulc  sanctloa  U.  N.  Intervention 
In  Korea  by  military  forces  as  In  1950. 

Question.  Would  Attlee  do  econonUc  busi- 
ness with  Russii  ? 

Answer.  Oh,  stxe;  economic  and  political. 
The  British  wou:d  make  a  deal  with  Russia 
tomorrow,  but  for  the  United  Butea. 

Question.  Will  they  do  It.  though,  at  the 
EBcrlflce  of  the  irlendshlp  of  their  allies? 

Answer.  I  don't  think  they  would,  for  the 
simple  reason  thi  1 1  dont  think  Russia  would 
ever  give  them  aiythlng  worth  while  They 
still  think  over  there  that  this  U  back  In 
the  nineteenth  tentury,  when  you  oould  sit 
down  with  anotJier  power  and  make  agree- 
me'.its  and  tradi .  Well,  you  oould  do  that 
when  the  stakes  were  even,  when  the  other 
fellow  had  leverage  and  you  had  leverage. 
But  we  have  no  leverage  today.  That's  the 
reason  I  believe  In  an  embargo  on  all  east- 
wast  trade  till  the  Russians  change  their 
attitude. 

CrniOI'K'S    SPFCBCIATION 

Question.  Do  you  think  Europe  appreciates 
what  we  have  done? 

Answer.  As  a  nation,  we're  in  an  altruistic 
position— we've  done  this  marvelous  thing 
for  Europe.  1  ihlnk  they  appreciate  what 
we've  done — thjt  Is,  the  intelligent  j>eople 
appreciate  It.  '^'he  average  tourist,  because 
they  dont  than):  him  every  10  minutes,  says. 
"These  people  dont  appreciate  us."  But  the 
intelligent  peop'e  know,  and  have  said  that 
it  was  about  the  most  unselOsh  act  that  has 
be^n  done  in  the  whole  history  of  the  world — 
taking  this  mon?y  and  sending  It  over  there 
and  not  asking  too  many  questions. 

Of  course  we  re  paying  high  taxes,  but 
we're  not  gettlni?  the  satisfaction,  it  se<Tns  to 
me.  over  here  of  having  done  a  worthy  thing. 

If  the  American  people  could  only  have 
the  feeling  that  we  are  getting  somewhere. 
But  our  Ooverntient  hasn't  really  explained 
to  lis  effectively  wliat  it  has  been  doing — 
and  It's  hard,  a'ter  ail.  to  tell  everything, 
because  much  o'  It  is  too  delicate  to  talk 
about,  lest  the  Ccmmunlsts  distort  It. 

But  what  we  :iave  done  Is  a  tremendous 
thing.  American  politicians  say  It  Is  money 
"poured  down  a  -athole,"  that  It  isn't  doing 
any  good,  and  th»t  we're  spoiling  them  over 
there — but  I  believe  we  have  moved  In  the 
ripht  direction.  We  have  plugged  the  big 
hole  in  the  west  and  strengthened  our  side. 
But  there's  stUl  a  lot  more  to  do  to  keep 
Europe  from  dltintegratlon  and  to  keep 
another  war  from  breaking  out. 


Let's  Stop  Tbis  Trafedy  of  Errors 
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OKI).  I  include  the  following  artkUe  by 
Mr.  Claude  E.  Botkin.  which  was  pre- 
sented in  the  June  28.  1952.  tssue  of  the 
San  Francisco  newspaper.  The  Packer: 
Let's  Stop  This  TaAcrirr  or  Baaoas 
(By  CUude  E  Botkin) 

California  was  producing  potatoes  tjy  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  acres  during  and  prior 
to  World  War  I.  Much  of  this  acreage  was 
produced  (as  high  as  45.000  acrss  I  on  the 
muck  lands  of  Ountra  Costa  and  San  Joaquin 
Counties  or  probably  best  remembered  as 
the  Delta  or  the  Stockton  deal.  The  yields, 
even  then,  were  running  as  high  as  235  to 
S&O  sacJu  per  acre  without  the  use  of  any 
fertiliser.  Due  to  the  Hooding  of  these  in- 
land river  Islands  and  other  reasons,  this 
acreage  gradually  scattered  throughout  the 
State.  Potatoes  were  grown  In  commercial 
quanUUea  fnxn  tlie  Oregon  line  to  the  Mexi- 
can border. 

As  a  restilt  of  this  continuous  spresdlng 
and  expanding  of  potatoes  througbout  the 
State.  Kern  County  was  discovered.  Kern 
County  then  became  the  nuist  ptienomenal 
early  spring  potato  producing  county  In  the 
United  States. 

You  may  be  sure  this  was  not  acoomplished 
without  disaster  and  heartaches.  It  stUl  la 
and  will  remain,  by  far,  the  Nation's  main 
source  of  potatoes  during  the  months  of 
April,  May,  and  June  of  each  year. 

Throughout  the  lean  depression  years, 
Kern  County  growere  bt«adlly  Increased  their 
acreage  and  quality.  Price  did  not  seem 
to  msterlaily  affect  the  determination  of  the 
California  grower  to  produce  high-quality 
potatoes.  In  fact,  one  year  "extras"  sold  for 
as  low  as  30  cents  per  sack  late  in  season 
and  next  year  the  growers  increased  the 
acreage  and  quality  again.  Native  sons  us«d 
to  predominate  in  Cailforula  agriculture: 
now  It  Is  hard  to  find  one.  meaning  tiiat  in 
every  community  you  will  And  fanners  who 
have  migrated  to  California  from  every  State 
In  the  Union.  Thus,  we  have  every  phase 
of  Yankee  ingenuity  applied  to  the  Industry. 

Th  IS  this  has  resulted  in  lower  vmit  cost* 
for  a  materially  improved  product  of  very 
high  quality.  In  fact,  many  of  the  l>asic  de- 
velopments such  as  washing,  grading;,  and 
mass  handling  v-re  developed  and  first  ap- 
jrfUd  here.  Kem  County  can  truly  be  cred- 
ited fur  removing  the  production  and  har- 
vesting methods  of  the  potato  Industry  from 
the  horse-and-buggy  stage. 

Kern  County  has  always  been  the  pinch- 
hitter  and  has  come  through  with  a  plentiful 
supply  of  potatoes  when  the  Nation  really 
needed  them,  be  the  catise  a  war.  a  shortage, 
or  failure  of  the  crop  in  some  other  area. 
Kern  County  has  never  had  a  crop  taiiiu'e. 

OHI.T  OHK  BKBAK — !•»« 

Wow  comes  the  stranpe  part  of  this  sa^. 
With  one  exception,  and  that  was  late  In  the 
198C  deal,  every  time  Kern  County  has  had 
a  chance  to  recoup  from  some  of  their  lean 
years,  the  Federal  Government  has  stepped 
In  to  knock  tbetr  prices  down  by  "controlled 
economy."  Then.  In  turn,  the  Go'vemment 
has  used  statistical  data  based  on  these  con- 
trolled years  to  set  both  the  price  and  acre- 
age controls  in  stUl  later  controtied  years, 
to  create  still  another  series  of  chaotic  con- 
ditions to  be  foisted  on  the  potato  growers. 
This  series  of  errors  cannot  be  called  a  "com- 
edy of  errors" — the  consequences  have  been 
altogether  too  trs^lc.  Mcttber  can  it  be 
lightly  explained  away. 

TO  complete  the  storr.  one  most  look  back 
Into  the  history  of  the  potato  deal.  For 
many,  a  look  at  the  past  is  w«st«d  time  If  it 
were  not  for  ooe  si^nihcaiit  (set:  A  cood 
memory  Is  experience  Kxpenence  is  good 
only  Insofar  as  we  have  the  menial  quctient 
to  profit  by  it.  A  look  into  the  past  of  the 
potato  Industry  m  K«Ti  County  would  not 
be  worth  while  except  for  the  fcregclng  rea- 
son and  one  ether,  maybe  encragh  pecpl*  wto 
vote  (through  the  Nation)  can  be  ahcwn  :iL« 


facts,  the  tragady,  and  the  folly  of  tampering 
with  the  law  of  supply  sAd  denMind  and  tiie 
Mation's  food  supply. 

The  potato  farmer  and  the  people  who  eat 
potatoes  are  not  willingly  going  to  be  social- 
ized. "We  the  people"  must  keep  It  tiiat  way. 
For  and  when,  if  ever,  the  American  farmer 
becomes  an  "1st."  we  are  done.  We  then  will 
have  loet  what  our  founding  fathers  pledged 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  Tutures 
to  give  us,  the  American  people  a;^d  the 
great  Nation  of  today. 

With  that  in  mind  'we  mtut,  for  experience 
sake,  go  and  take  that  look  back  Into  the 
history  of  the  Kem  County  deal,  so  let  us 
get  on  with  It. 

OOTTOM  ASIO  POTATOSS 

From  19S8  through  1943.  any  farmer  who  . 
was  gre^wlng  cotton  had  his  potato  acreage 
set  by  the  triple  A  and  even  during  some  of 
these  years,  he  was  fined  30  cents  per  bushel 
for  over -plan  ting.  Further,  if  hs  was  a  cot- 
ton farmer,  he  could  not  farm  potatoes  oa  , 
a  strictly  potato  farm  which  had  no  oannec« 
tion  with  cotton.  This,  of  oouraa,  slowed 
down  the  normal  rate  of  expansion  of  potato 
acreage  in  Kern  County.  wiUch  was  not  all 
new  potato  farms  or  farmers  as  many  farm- 
ers were  moving  their  potato  operations  from 
other  California  counties  and  even  from 
other  States. 

The  season  of  1B43  was  protwbly  the  start 
of  one  of  the  most  tragic  eras  in  Kern 
County's  history.  The  Federal  Ocvemment 
made  potatoes  a  war  crop  that  year.  When 
they  did  this,  they  Issued  the  grower  an  acre- 
age allotment  and  If  he  planted  between  90 
and  110  percent  of  that  allotment,  he  re- 
ceived a  50  cents  per  bushel  subsidy  on  his 
normal  or  allotted  jrleld  Maybe  yqu  think 
this  dldnt  create  a  riot.  Oi'je  grower,  by 
simply  overpianting  thirty-six  une-hun- 
dredUis  of  1  percent,  or  2^  acres  of  his 
allotted  average,  received  a  payment  of  S03OO. 
The  2\t  seres  was  Just  euotigh  to  put  hUn 
In  between  the  90  and  110  percent  bracket 
of  his  allotment.  And  then  came  the 
butciier.  baker,  and  candlestick  maker  into 
the  business  of  growing  potatoes.  StirprU- 
Ing  as  It  may  seem,  most  of  the  potatoes 
grown  were  up  to  our  standards. 

Ttien  came  the  OPA  and  potatoes  were 
then,  as  now,  the  first  of  the  fresh  fruiu  and 
vegetables  to  have  price  cetllngs  slapped  on 
them.  People  who  tried  to  operate  within 
the  law  were  considered  criminals  and 
treated  as  such.  The  OPA  had  their  own 
courts  and  you  were  guilty  until  you  were 
proven  innocent.  No  mean  feat  to  acoom- 
pllsta,  as  it  was  almost  Impossible  to  get  them 
Into  a  regular  court  of  law.  Inexperience 
and  confusion  reigned  supreme.  If  you  got 
a  ruling  from  one  OPA  representaTlve,  an- 
other came  along  and  told  you  that  t*fc  first 
one  had  no  authority  to  render  It  and,  as  a 
oonscq«enoe,  be  fined  you  trebly  on  hts  Judg- 
ment. Why,  oh  why,  do  potatoes  always  have 
to  be  the  commodity  that  gets  the  first  kick 
and  be  the  recipient  of  economical  experi- 
mentation? 

Mlneteen  hundred  and  forty-fotir— came 
the  Steagall  amendment  which  was  extended 
through  1949.  What  a  mess.  The  Federal 
Government  has  never  given  Kern  County 
any  recognition  for  Its  contribution  to  the 
war  effort  in  producing  potatoes  snd.  as  alt 
of  you  know,  the  Army  and  dniiaus  alike 
would  have  been  very  abort  of  potatoes  had 
not  Kem  County  been  in  there  pttchtng. 
When  ttoc  Sceegali  ameiKlxnent  began  to 
backfire  on  them,  the  Federal  GooemiDeDt 
began  then  to  try  every  way  tt  oouid  to  take 
away  as  miich  as  poasH»te  of  the  acreage 
history  Kem  County  b*d  aocumuiatcd  stccc 
1940  -when  they  issticd  an  screen  g^ml  or 
prepared  prjpcsed  ieglsXstloc  to  ccatrci  ca- 
tKxial  pota'^  prtxluctlcn  Oir  arCtr-Z  rr*'-; 
received  the  same  unfair  euuMldetaClaa  wUea 
tt  wei 


Had  ttiese  reals  ^ee^  aileted  Jn 
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the  balance  of  California's  compliance  would 
bave   been  considerably   better. 

Aa  to  the  amount  of  Steagall  amendment 
money  that  Kern  County  farmers  were  paid, 
they  always  had  the  Nation's  highest  per- 
centage of  potatoes  sold  to  the  public  and 
not  to  the  Government.  This,  with  the 
highest  freight  bill  of  any  growing  district 
In  the  Nation.  We  wanted  to  have  people 
eat  our  potatoes,  and  tried  to  give  them 
quality  that  they  could  and  would  eat. 

As  an  example  of  this.  In  1947  Kern  County 
had  an  acreage  goal  Issued  It  of  approximately 
40,000  acres;  planted  50.000  acres.  The  Gov- 
ernment paid  out  $122,482  for  78.311  sacks 
and  collected  $50,691  in  fees  from  the  potato 
farmers  In  the  county.  Thus,  It  cost  the 
Government  approximately  $60,000  to  sup- 
port 50.000  acres. 

In  1950,  Callfornlans  made  their  declara- 
tion of  Independence.  They  voted  to  reject 
the  Marketing  Agreement  Act,  thereby  clos- 
ing the  doors  forever  on  any  participation  In 
potato  price  supports.  This  was  undoubted- 
ly the  start  of  the  avalanche  of  other  States 
on  the  same  road. 

In  1951,  Kern  County  planted  approxi- 
mately 33,600  acres.  In  1952,  the  Govern- 
ment asked  for  a  10-percent  Increase  In  pro- 
duction, and  Kern  County  planted  39,600 
acres.  What  would  the  Nation  have  done 
without  us  this  spring? 

Maybe  someday,  somehow,  we  In  Kern 
County  will  receive  the  recognition  from  the 
Government  we  believe  we  deserve,  and  we 
hope  we  never  have  anything  else  to  do 
with  controls,  but  If  we  do  have  them  im- 
posed on  us  again,  we  sincerely  hope  we  re- 
ceive more  realistic  treatment  In  both  our 
acreage  goals  and  our  ceiling  prices. 

M.\NT  TOOK  NO  SXJPPOBT 

It  has  been  said  that  California,  including 
Kern  Covmty,  has  received  and  had  received 
the  full  benefits  of  price  supports  and  taken 
full  advantage  of  it.  This  may  be  some- 
what of  a  truth,  but  not  wholly.  There  were 
some  among  us  who  were  either  more  rugged 
Individuals  or  more  intelligent,  who  did  not 
accept  any  form  of  subsidy  or  support. 

Again,  we  must  remind  you  of  the  conse- 
quences of  a  planned  economy.  Kem  Coun- 
ty must  and  does,  by  necessity,  market  be- 
tween the  late-storage  producing  States  and 
our  sister  States  who  market  during  April, 
May,  and  June.  Price  supports,  a  part  of  the 
planned  economy,  caused,  in  some  cases,  the 
people  with  potatoes  In  storage  to  hold  them 
longer  than  they  would  have  normally  In 
open  competition  and  by  the  same  token  It 
caused  the  early  districts  to  market  eerller 
than  they  would  normally.  In  both  cases, 
the  taxpaylng  consumer  paid  twice.  Thus, 
In  addition  to  this,  a  maintained  false  sup- 
port price  caused  many  acres  of  surplus  pota- 
toes to  be  planted  by  the  butcher,  the  baker, 
the  doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  others  who  had 
never  been  In  the  potato  business  before  or 
Since. 

Now  we  come  to  the  recent  fiasco,  the  Im- 
position of  price  ceilings  on  potatoes  by 
the  administration.  The  administration's 
"planners  "  had  no  more  basic  reason  for  im- 
posing price  controls  on  potatoes  than  for 
political  expediency  or  gain. 

No  thought  was  given  the  damaging  and 
lasting  effects  it  might  have  on  our  potato 
industry.  Otherwise,  how  could  they  (the 
administration  planners)  have  Justified  the 
application  of  price  controls  on  potatoes 
when  the  national  supply  was  only  about 
four  pounds  less  per  capita  than  was  actually 
consumed  dxirlng  the  preceding  year? 

ZNCOUKACZD  RACKrrEERS 

That  very  little  thought  was  given  the 
Industry  and  the  total  unfamiUarlty  with  it 
was  proven  by  the  foolish  preparations  and 
timing  of  the  regulations  lstu:d.  The  com- 
plete unfamlllarity  with  the  channels  and 


normal  operations  of  the  Industry  were 
demonstrated  by  the  havoc  and  catastrophic 
results  heaped  on  the  Industry  from  the 
grower  to  the  retailer.  Normal  channels 
that  had  been  used  by  the  industry  for 
years  were  completely  circumvented  and 
this,  in  many  cases,  aided  and  abetted  the 
"racketeer"  whose  only  desire  was  to  make 
a  "fast  buck."  He  had  no  regular  custom- 
ers which  he  had  spent  years  of  hard  work  to 
obtain.  A.S  a  consequence  of  this,  potatoes 
were  concentrated  In  areas  where  they  could 
operate  on  the  black  market  or  were  placed 
In  the  hands  of  those  outlets  that  had  the 
privilege  mark-up. 

Some  of  these  disastrous  results  to  our 
Industry  might  have  been  prevented  had  the 
"powers'  obtained  and  placed  In  the  ad- 
ministrative positions  people  who  had  had 
long  years  of  experience  in  the  potato  Indus- 
try. We  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  those 
who  were  In  these  positions  intentionally 
did  anything  but  their  best;  but  that  they 
were  placed  In  a  position  for  which  they  were 
not  trained  or  qualified  was  a  fault  of  the 
system  and  policy,  and  not  the  Individuals 
operating   It. 

Nevertheless,  the  damaging  effects  of  this 
fiasco  will  long  be  remembered  and  felt. 
Consumer  resistance  was  built  up  to  an  all- 
time  high,  to  a  point  where  our  consumers 
have  been  substituting  other  more  dleteti- 
cally  Inferior  foods  for  our  potatoes.  This 
condition  will  not  be  overcome  In  1  year— no. 
maybe  not  in  5  years.  We  will  spend  many 
dollars  to  regain  the  ground  that  this  con- 
troUed-economy  system  Imposed  on  us  in  0 
months. 

RKSENTTUI,   BUT    HOPTTtn. 

We,  In  the  potato  Industry,  naturally  re- 
sent this  rash  Injustice  Imposed  upon  us, 
but  if  thereby  we  can  have  been  of  any 
assistance  in  bringing  this  thing  to  a  flnUh 
we  wUl  bear  up  knowing  that  It  will  help 
the  balance  of  the  fresh  fruit  and  vegetables 
business  to  escape  being  ravaged.  We  might 
even  go  a  little  farther  and  feel  we  have 
contributed  o\ir  bit  to  aU  United  States 
Industry. 

With  the  foregoing  facts  in  mind.  It  Is 
plain  to  see  Kern  County  growers  would 
never  have  planted  62.0OO  acres  of  potatoes 
In  1  year  M  the  planned  economy  had  not 
laid  the  trap  with  subsidies;  neither  would 
they  have  reduced  their  acreage  to  the  ridic- 
ulously low  acreage  of  1952  when  the  Nation 
really  needed  them  badly.  When  the  fed- 
erally controlled  economy  boys  stepped  out. 
It  took  Kern  County  only  4  days  to  fill  the 
Nation's  markets  with  potatoes  at  prices 
that  were  fair  to  the  consumer  and  producer 
alike.  It  Is  the  correct  belief  of  many  that 
had  there  been  no  political  meddling  with 
potatoes,  the  per -capital  consumption  would 
be  30  to  40  percent  higher  than  it  Is  today. 
With  dollar  value  considered,  how  better 
can  the  American  public  get  so  much  good, 
well-balanced  food  for  their  money?  And 
believe  you  this,  that  people  can  and  have 
lived  solely  on  potatoes  and  remained  per- 
fectly healthy  and  strong. 

The  moral  to  this  story  Is  this:  Kern 
County  has  been  In  the  Nation's  spring  po- 
tato  deal  e\ery  year  with  a  quality  product. 
We  will  t>e  back  next  year  with  a  l)etter 
product.  This  we  will  do.  as  we  have  done 
In  the  past;  no  matter  how  much  some 
segments  of  Government  fiddle  and  tamper 
with  the  agricultural  economy  for  political 
gains  or  any  other  purpose. 

However,  we  In  Kern  County  do  sincerely 
hop>e  that  you  people,  our  neighbors  and 
customers.  wUl  Join  with  us  In  our  efforts 
to  retiu-n  the  country  to  the  people.  This 
Is  the  year,  we  must  do  It  or  we  may  per- 
ish. We  want  no  subsidies,  doles  or  other 
booby  traps.  We  want  to  make  our  Uvlng 
In  a  free  economy  and  to  pursue  our  destiny 
and  fortunes  as  a  free  people. 


It's  Do  or  Die  on  Fallbrook  Now 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CALXrOKNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtiesday,  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 
ORD,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  June  26. 
1952: 

It's  Do  oa  Dn  on  Fallbxook  Now 

Last  stimmer,  when  a  congressional  con>- 
mlttee  went  to  Fallbrook  to  investigate  the 
big  Federal  grab  of  water  rights  there,  a 
high-school  banner  over  the  hearing  uble 
proclaimed:  "Do  or  die." 

This  symbol  now  has  become  an  actuality. 

PASSED  BT    HOUSE 

The  Fallbrook  bill,  correcting  the  evils 
brought  about  by  the  Federal  suit  and  for- 
bidding future  Federal  encroachments  oo 
local  water  supplies,  has  been  passed  unan- 
imously by  the  House  and  has  gone  to  the 
Senate  In  Washington.  But  the  forthcom- 
ing political  conventions  have  created  such 
a  state  of  absenteeism  and  confusion  that 
the  Fallbrook  bill  la  threatened  with  pos- 
sible loss  by  default.  That  Is.  It  could  get 
Shunted  aside  In  the  shuffle  during  the  hectic 
wind  up  of  Congress  In  this  election  year. 

This  should  not  be  permitted  to  happen. 

The  Fallbrook  matter  has  become  far  more 
than  a  local  Issue.  It  has  come  to  epitomize 
the  struggle  of  ordinary  American  citi- 
zens— regardless  of  where  they  live — against 
the  oppressive  actions  of  nonelectlve  Fed- 
eral officials  in  Washington. 

As  one  Congressman  from  Pennsylvania, 
Representative  John  Satloe.  so  truly  pointed 
out.  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  to  seize  water  rights,  with- 
out compensation.  In  this  caae  could  meaa 
a  similar  effort  to  seize  the  coal  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  ores  of  Michigan,  the  oil  of  Texaa, 
and  the  strategic  minerals  of  Colorado.  It 
could  be  used  as  a  precedent  to  take  over 
almost  anything  In  the  country  under  a  doc- 
trine of  sovereign  and  paramount  Federal 
rights. 

DANGEKOCS  PEECCDENT 

Kvery  citizen  everywhere  therefore  has  th« 
most  compelling  reasons  to  urge  the  Senat* 
to  pass  the  Fallbrook  measure  Imniedlately. 
It  la  in  the  interest  of  every  home  in  America. 

Prom  the  practical  standpoint,  the  only 
real  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  bUl  Is  the  ob- 
taining of  approval  by  the  Senate  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

The  Times  is  fully  aware  of  the  pressure 
of  business  upon  Individual  Senators,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time.  But  some  work  still 
Is  being  done  in  the  Senat*  despite  the  In- 
triislon  of  the  political  conventions,  and  It 
Is  perfectly  possible  for  the  Fallbrook  matter 
to  be  acted  on  promptly  and  without  the  de- 
lays which  the  United  SUtes  Attorney  Gen- 
eral seeks  to  bring  about. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  reasons  for  the 
Interior  Committee's  expediting  the  bill  Is 
that  all  the  research  and  hearings  necessary 
for  a  full  understanding  of  the  measure  havs 
already  been  carried  out.  The  Bouse,  fol- 
lowing unanimous  recommendations  of  its 
own  Interior  and  Rules  Committees,  pasted 
the  bin  without  a  dissenting  vote.  President 
Truman  has  been  reported,  without  denial, 
to  be  for  It. 
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HXAEIMCS    NEEDLESS 

Thus,  with  all  the  study  that  has  been 
given  the  subject,  there  seems  no  vaUd  rea- 
son why  the  Senat?  committee  could  not  add 
its  approval  wlthcut  wasting  precious  time 
on  further  repetitious  hearings. 

The  bill's  provisions  simply  carry  Into  ef- 
fect a  proper  agn  ement  made  In  1949  be- 
tween the  marinei  at  Camp  Pendleton  and 
the  local  people  for  the  building  of  a  dam  on 
the  Santa  Margarita  River  to  supply  water 
(or  both,  with  a  siiarlng  of  the  cost,  and, 
further,  reaffirm  Ucal  and  State  control  over 
water  supplies.  Itiese  provisions  are  legal, 
just  and  In  the  Aooerlcan  tradition. 

Partisanship  Is   lo  factor. 

Democrats  and  Republicans  have  united 
In  support  of  th';  measure.  Representative 
Claib  Xmols.  a  Democrat,  headed  the  in- 
vestigating committee  at  Fallbrook.  Rep- 
resentatives Nor  Its  PotTLsoN  and  John 
Satlob,  Republicans,  and  8am  Yortt,  a 
Democrat,  have  been  among  Its  most  stalwart 
supporters.  So  there  Is  no  conflict  on  that 
score. 

pasrm-E  actio  h 

Procrastination  seems  to  be  the  most 
dreaded  enemy. 

Tliat  undoubte<lly  can  be  overcome  if  Sen- 
ators WiLUAM  F  Knowland  and  Richaeo 
NiEON  make  a  positive  and  persistent  move 
in  behalf  of  the  bai. 

A  flying  deleft  Ion  from  Fallbrook.  headed 
by  Victor  Westfa  1  and  George  Yackey.  has 
gone  to  Washington  to  plead  for  passage 
of  the  bUl  during  the  neEt  few  days. 

Their  appeals  should  be  heeded.  The 
measure  can  be  approved  In  a  matter  of 
minutes  if  It  is  b -ought  up. 

Nothing  now  should  be  allowed  to  bold 
It  back. 


Odd  Lofic  from  the  Pentafon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALirOBKTA 

IN  TOE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTA-nVES 
Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  POULSOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  this  'xiitonal  from  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  of  June  29.  1952.  In  which 

I  concur: 

Odd  Logic  fioM  thz  Pentacoit 

Ifr.  Jones  had  been  doing  quite  well  and 
was  able  to  provide  his  wife  with  a  One 
home,  car.  and  servants.  But  business 
Slackened  a  bit.  and  be  was  forced  to  In- 
form Mrs  Jones  that  her  household  allow- 
ance  would  have  to  be  cut  by  $20  monthly. 
raoPHTTS  or  doom 

"But  $20  a  mcnth  Ls  what  we  spend  for 
milk."  »he  protetted  tearfully.  "If  you  do 
this,  our  childrei.  will  starve.  " 

Being  a  man  of  beuse.  Mr.  Jones  did  not 
fall  for  this  and  Mrs.  Jones  soon  learned  to 
get  along  without  the  extra  $20.  Mrs.  Jones' 
argument,  however.  Is  comparable  to  the 
dread  warnings  cf  dire  consequences  which 
are  coming  from  the  Pentagon  these  days 
In  an  effort  to  forestall  any  congressional 
limitations  on  nrlUtary  spending 

The  House  of  Representatives  set  a  $46,- 
000.000.000  cellln?  on  1953  defense  espend- 
Ittires.  $:/. 500.000  000  under  the  President  s 
budget  estimate  and  another  $2,000,000,000 
less    than    the   Defense   Department    would 


like  to  have.  The  bill  now  Is  before  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  top  brass  are  crying  In  chorus 
that  Its  passage  would  be  a  national  ca- 
lamity. 

THE  SCAEE  APPROACH 

Top  administration  spokesmen  In  uniform 
have  cited  a  long  list  of  things  the  armed 
services  would  have  to  do  without  If  the  ceU- 
Ing  Is  imposed.  The  scare  story  of  ammu- 
nition rationing  In  Korea  pops  up  again. 

The  budget  cut  would  cost  the  Air  Force 
8.000  planes,  the  Army  3,400  tanks,  and  would 
Jeopardize  mllitarj-  and  civilUn  payrolls  of 
all  the  services,  according  to  some  of  the 
testimony. 

Since  military  procurement  now  Is  the 
Nation's  biggest  business  by  far,  affecting 
the  whole  economy,  and  since  the  people  are 
disturbed  and  concerned  over  the  interna- 
tional tensions  of  this  era.  what  the  admirals 
and  generals  protest  is  heard  by  a  large  and 
not-too-crltlcal  audience. 

But  Alvln  A.  Burger,  research  director  for 
the  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Conunerce 
in  Washington,  has  made  a  study  of  the  con- 
flicting claims  of  economy  and  necessity 
which  also  deserves  a  hearing.  He  claims 
the  "vast  taE-supported  propaganda  ma- 
chinery" of  the  Pentagon  Is  crying  alarm 
with  transparent  disregard  of  elementary 
arithmetic  and  logic. 

"The  military  apparently  has  given  no 
thought  to  the  possibility  of  distributing  the 
reduction  to  all  areas  of  expenditure  instead 
Of  applying  the  whole  of  it  to  a  given  area," 
Burger  notes.  "General  Collins  (Army  Chief 
of  Staff),  for  example,  attempted  to  show 
that  the  Army's  share  of  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion, If  applied  to  uniformed  personnel, 
would  cut  the  Army's  strength  in  half  (he 
dldnt  allow  for  any  reduction  In  the  Army's 
huge  civilian  payroll ) ;  or.  If  applied  to  pro- 
curenMnt,  would  slow  deliveries  of  tanks, 
trucks,  etc.,  to  a  virtual  standstill." 

tJNSPENT     BnXJOJCS 

Burger  points  cut  the  difference  between 
military  appropriation  and  military  expendi- 
tures. Appropriations  are  grants  of  spend- 
ing authority  by  Congress.  Expendlttires 
are  payment  made  by  Government  depart- 
ments out  of  funds  previously  appropriated, 
as  the  bills  come  due.  Since  Korea  began. 
Congress  has  appropriated  far  more  than  the 
military  has  been  able  to  spend,  and  the 
Defense  Department  wlU  enter  the  fiscal  year 
starting  July  1  with  abov:t  $68,400,000,000 
Of  unexpended  funds  from  previous  appro- 
prlatlona. 

On  top  of  this.  President  Truman  asked 
for  another  $50,900,000,000  In  new  spending 
authority  for  defense  purposes.  This  the 
House  cut  by  $4,700,000,000  but  the  military 
was  left  with  a  total  spending  stockpile  of 
nearly  $105,000,000,000 — a  staggering  grant 
Of  power. 

Because  the  CongresB  has  to  consider  the 
economic  health  of  the  w^ole  Nation  as  well 
as  Its  defense  needs,  the  House  then  by  a 
vote  of  220  to  130  added  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Howard  SMrrH, 
Democrat.  Virginia,  to  limit  actual  expendi- 
ture (that  Is,  payments  from  this  backlog) 
during  fiscal  1953  to  $46,000,000,000.  This 
was  done  to  curb  the  Inflationary  pressures 
which,  among  other  things,  drive  up  the 
prices  of  everything  the  armed  services  must 
buy. 

"Supporters  of  the  Smlth-Coudert  amend- 
ment maintain  that  the  proposed  ceiling  on 
spending  would  not  deprive  the  Defense  De- 
partment of  any  essential  equipment  or 
manpower  but  woxild  simply  stretch  out  by 
about  2V^  weeks  the  completion  of  the  mili- 
tary program  planned  for  the  next  flacal 
year."  Burger's  report  concludes. 


Medal  Awards  by  the  Military  Dartac 
WoHd  War  II  and  the  Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

Oy  PENNS  T  lvawia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFBBSZNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  tables  provide  a  breakdown  of 
the  number  of  decorations  awarded  by 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps  during  World  War  II  and  the  Ko- 
rean war,  up  to  and  including  Febru8U7 
1S52. 

A  check  by  the  Department  of  Defense 
regarding  the  refusal  of  medals  by  either 
recipients  or  next  of  kin  of  the  recipient 
reveals  that  two  living  recipients  de- 
clined Army  awards  during  World  War  L 
One  of  these  involved  a  Distinguished 
Service  Cross  and  another  a  Silver  Star. 
While  no  World  War  II  cases  can  be 
readily  located,  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  there  may  bave  been  some. 

During  the  Korean  conflict  one  Medal 
of  Honor  and  two  posthumous  Purple 
Hearts  were  refused  by  the  next  of  kin 
of  two  recipients  in  the  same  family. 
Recently  one  additional  Purple  Heart 
has  be^n  returned. 

The  tables  follow: 

Decorations  and  atoards  made  to  V.  S.  Army 
and  U.  S-  Air  Force  personnel,  Dec.  7,  1941, 
through  June  30,  1947 

Type  of  award:  Totol 

Total '  1. 800,  739 

Air  Medal 1,  IW.  471 

Other  awards 834.  268 

Medal  of  Honor .  389 

Distinguished  Service  Cross 4.434 

Distinguished  Service  Medal 1.  430 

Silver   Star 73.851 

Legion  of  Merit 20.  273 

Distinguished  Flying  Oroes 126.  318 

Soldier's  Medal — —  12.  486 

Bronxe  Star  Medal .  395.379 

'  Includes  Oak  Leaf  Cliisters. 

Decorations  and  awards  made  to  V.  S.  Armp 
personnel,  Korean  operation,  based  on 
all  orders  processed  by  tag  through  Feb. 
1,  1952 

Type  of  award:  Total 

Total '  48,560 

Air   medal 4.  543 

Other   awards 45,017 

Medal  of  Honor ^  43 

Distinguished  Service  Cross 408 

Distinguished  Service  Medal .  £3 

SUver  Star t,  110 

Legion  of  Merit 873 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross .  499 

Soldier's  Medal.. 2«4 

Bronze  Star  Medal SO,  65S 

Commendation   Ribbon 6,  068 

'  Includes  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and  excludes 
64,964  Pinple  Hearts. 

The  foUowlng  Is  a  breakdown  of  tlie  num- 
ber of  ciecoratlons  awarded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  from  tlM  start  <tf  tbe 


It 
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Korean  conflict,  June  27,  1950,  to  February 
11,   1952: 

Medal  of  Honor ._-.-....  1 

Distinguished  Service  Cross 8 

Distinguished  Service  Medal 10 

SUver  Star- 123 

Legion  of  Merit 317 

Distinguished  Flying  Cross 2,  845 

Soldier's  Medal 126 

Bronze  Star  Medal 2,  068 

Air  Medal 27,596 

Commendation   Ribbon 3,  460 

Purple  Heart 242 

Total _ 36,  796 

Navy-USMC  awards 


World 
War  II 

Korea 

Medal  of  Honor.    .„„.„.„ 

137 

3,587 

346 

4,248 

0.O6A 

25.1H3 

3.404 

77.«13 

100,  MA 

48 

«,113 

64 

13 

Navy  Cross ........ . 

70 

D8M 

11 

L««ioD  o(  Merit 

192 

Silver  Star 

673 

DFC 

025 

Navy/X'SMC  Medal 

U 

BrooM  Star 

1.83.3 

Air  Medal 

6,400 

Boldien  Medal 

Letter  of  oommendatlon..... ...... 

311 

Posthumously  (CMH) 

7 

Total 

186.451 

S.  288 

Leadinf  Nefro  Artists  Declare  Against 
Commanism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  the  unanimous  consent  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  extended  me  so  to  do, 
I  herewith  present  a  timely  article  pub- 
lished by  Florabel  Mulr  reporting  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Mirror — newspaper — of 
Monday.  June  16,  1952. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities  Committee,  based  on  evi- 
dence and  facts  coming  to  my  attention. 
I  have  on  frequent  occasions  concluded 
that  the  Communist  Party  line  in  the 
United  States  was  to  use  the  splendid 
Negro  citizens  of  our  great  Nation  for 
their  nefarious  and  subversive  purposes. 
Furthermore,  it  is  clear  as  crystal  from 
the  mass  of  the  evidence  that  such  is  the 
fact.  In  my  congressional  district  In  Los 
Angeles  County.  Calif.,  there  is  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Negro  citizens  and  I  am 
fully  aware  also  that  the  Communists 
have  and  are  endeavoring  to  mislead 
these  citizens  Into  believing  that  com- 
munism Is  the  "out"  and  solution  for 
their  claims  against  alleged  racial  dis- 
crimination. I  am  pleased  to  note  this 
article  and  the  text  thereof  giving  some 
of  the  quotations  from  some  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Negro  artists  in  the  entertain- 
ment field.  I  compliment  these  artists. 
I  compliment  all  Negro  leaders  who  dis- 
cern the  falsity  of  Communist  propa- 
ganda and  promises,  and  who  vigilantly 
and  vigorously  present  the  truth  against 
subversive  communism  to  their  people. 

The  article  follows : 


PLOEABn.    MUTR    REPOKTTNO 

No  doubt  one  of  the  most  discouraging 
setbacks  the  Communist  Party  has  bad  In 
the  United  States  Is  the  determination  of 
the  American  Negroes  not  to  be  taken  for 
suckers.  Only  a  very  few  of  them  have  been 
flattered  into  falling  for  the  party-line  guff. 
The  vast  majority  have  exercised  their  good 
common  sense  and  recognized  the  Commie 
double-talk  as  Just  that. 

The  page  advertisement  in  Friday's  Holly- 
wood Reporter  and  Variety,  signed  by  16 
of  the  foremost  Negroes  In  the  entertain- 
ment world  repudiating  Saturday's  confer- 
ence of  the  Arts.  Sciences  and  Professions 
Council  at  the  Alexandria  Hotel,  was  a  good 
kick  In  the  pants  for  the  hypocritical  char- 
acters pretending  to  be  seeking  the  advance* 
ment  of  the  Negro  race. 

"The  ASP  does  not  speak  for  the  Negro 
people,"  the  ad  read.  "The  conference  In 
question  Is  being  promoted  In  the  ofllclal 
Communist  Party  press.  The  Communist* 
pretend  they  are  friends  of  the  Negroes. 
They  are  not.  Racial  discrimination  la 
practiced  more  widely  In  Russia  today  than 
ever  l>efore. 

"The  Communists  seek  to  use  the  Negroes 
•olely  to  advance  the  subversive  purpose* 
of  the  Communist  Party,  namely,  to  over- 
throw the  Government  of  the  United  States 
and  to  degrade  our  Nation  Into  a  slave  state 
under  the  whip  of  the  Kremlin. 

"All  Negroes  are  concerned  with  ths  slow- 
ness of  the  progress  being  made  toward 
achievement  of  equal  rights  for  Negroes  and 
Negro  artists  In  the  entertainment  Indus- 
try and  as  loyal  Americans  pledge  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  bring  about  equal  rights 
for  all  minority  groups. 

"But  the  Boiuciun  cannot  be  found  through 
conununlsm.  which  would  destroy  the  ad- 
vances Negroes  have  made  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  a  few  Negroes  who  are 
Communists.  But  they  are  very  few.  We 
urge  all  Negroes  not  to  be  deceived  by  ths 
Communist  double-talk.  We  regret  we  did 
not  have  the  time  to  contact  the  many  Negro 
artists  who  would  have  liked  to  sign  this 
statement." 

Those  who  signed  are:  James  Adamson. 
Eddie  Anderson  (Rochester),  Louise  Beavers, 
Ivan  Harold  Browning,  WUla  Pearl  Curtis, 
Ruby  Ooodwin,  Jester  Halraton,  Margaret 
Halrston,  George  Hamilton.  Jenl  Le  Oon. 
Hattle  McDanlel.  Sam  McDanlel.  Maldle  Nor- 
man. Lillian  Randolph,  William  Walker  and 
Ernest  'Vhltman. 

One  of  the  Negroes  the  Communists  tried 
to  use  was  Josh  White,  a  farm  boy  bom 
with  a  golden  throat  who  can  charm  the 
birds  out  of  the  trees  with  bis  songs.  I  first 
knew  Joeh  when  he  was  a  Janitor  In  a  hotel 
in  Manhattan.  The  next  time  I  saw  him  he 
was  a  concert  singer  earning  upward  of  $5,000 
a  week. 

It  wasn't  until  he  toured  Europe  that  he 
realized  how  phony  the  Commie  line  really 
was.  He  turned  against  them  and  told  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  all  about  his  exp)erlence. 

"They  tried  to  use  me  for  a  sucker."  he 
said. 

The  American  Negroes  have  learned  all 
about  slavery  from  their  ancestors  who  lived 
In  the  South  before  the  ClvU  War  and  they 
aren't  crazy  enough  to  want  this  country 
dominated  by  a  dictator  who  would  put 
not  only  them  but  all  the  other  races  into 
shackles  as  they  have  done  in  countries 
behind  the  Iron  ctirtaln. 

They're  smart  enough  to  know  that 
wherever  slavery  exists  they  too  can  be  en- 
slaved and  they  aren't  willing  to  buy  any 
part  of  such  a  program. 

It's  a  little  less  than  100  years  since  the 
Negroes  were  freed  In  this  country  and. 
although  to  them  the  going  seems  sometimes 


awfully  slow,  they  have  made  remarkabls 
progress  and  each  day  sees  them  getting 
farther  ahead  In  business,  the  entertainment 
world  and  the  other  walks  of  life. 

Most  people  In  this  country  want  to  give 
them  an  equal  chance  for  happiness  and 
a  decent  living.  Only  a  few  nsurow-mlnded 
men  and  women  seek  to  keep  them  down. 

Negroes  In  show  buslnesss  are  a  hep  bunch. 
They're  not  only  top-flight  entertainers  but 
smart  lads  and  lassies  to  boot.  They're 
hardy  and  upstanding  citizens  and  have 
proven  It  over  and  over  again.  They  can  get 
along  without  being  patronized  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions 
Council. 


Eisenhower  the  Best  Hope 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or   ItlMMCSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
Washington  News  of  July  2.  1952: 

ElSENHOWZB,   TKt   BcST   HOFS 

In  the  election  campaign  of  1952.  the  over, 
riding  Issue  is  the  national  safety  and  avoid- 
ance of  another  large-scale  war. 

The  country  faces  a  choice  between  con- 
tinuing, for  another  4  years,  the  Truman- 
Democratic  administration  or  voting  a  com- 
plete overhaul  In  ths  Government  at  Wash- 
ington. 

The  present  administration,  fumbling  from 
crisis  to  crisis,  has  collected  more  taxes,  cried 
louder  about  inflation,  and,  in  the  name  of 
defense,  gushed  more  billions  overseas  than 
any  administration  In  our  history. 

Tet  our  defenses  are  admittedly  far  too 
weak  to  meet  the  danger  which  confronts 
us.  We  have  more  inflation  than  ever.  The 
defense  alliances  in  Europe  are  bogged  down 
In  a  maze  of  political,  economic,  and  na- 
tional conflict. 

This  Is  the  net  yield  from  an  adminis- 
tration demoralized  by  its  own  scandals  and 
corruption,  an  administration  which  has 
substituted  precinct  politics  and  drift  for 
courage  and  decision. 

We  believe  that  only  by  a  total  replace- 
ment of  the  present  administration  can  the 
country  again  be  set  on  the  road  to  secu- 
rity, stability,  and  unity. 

Because  of  the  vast  political  machine 
erected  on  lavish  spending  and  paternalism 
by  the  Truman  administration,  we  believe 
with  the  Republican  governors  now  attend- 
ing the  conference  In  Houston  that  the  elec- 
tion of  a  completely  new  administration  In 
November  will  be  no  cinch. 

The  Republicans  must  go  all-out  to  win. 
They  cannot  win  unless  they  compose  their 
differences  when  they  meet  In  Chicago  next 
week,  and  present  a  united  front  for 
November. 

They  cannot  win  on  Republican  votes 
alone.  They  must  offer  a  candidate  and  a 
platform  which  can  be  supported  In  good 
conscience  by  the  mUllons  of  IndependenU 
and  Democrats  who  are  dismayed  by  the 
moral  decay  and  fruitless  meanderinga  of 
the  present  administration. 

Their  chance  to  win.  we  believe,  will  be 
tremendously  enhanced  by  the  nomination 
of  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  as  their  candidate 
for  President.    Ike  can  be  elected. 
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What  Do  Von  Think  of  CapiUlisn? 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAiJroBifU 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr  POULSON  Mr  Speaker,  this  ar- 
ticle by  George  H  Todt  Is  well  worth 
reading  and  I  commend  It  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

In  Mt  Oranoir 

(By  George  H.  Todt) 

What  do  you  think  of  capitalism? 

There  are  few  t«rms  In  this  country  which 
are  less  understood  by  the  majority  of  our 
people — mainly  as  a  result  at  mlalnforma- 
tlon  and  propaganda. 

The  extreme  Liberals  and  New  Dealers 
have  caused  many  of  our  people  to  wrongly 
assume  that  It  Is  a  system  which  has  ex- 
ploited the  msssei  and  created  profits  only 
for  the  few. 

They  would  also  bare  us  believe  that  Oov- 
»rnment  is  responsible  for  all  our  social  and 
economic  gains — but  this  Is  as  completely 
untrue  as  the  rest  of  the  Socialist  blarney 
which  emanated  many  years  a«o  from  the 
twisted  mUid  of  Karl  Mjltx — a  false  prophet 
oT  the  first  magnitude 

The  real  and  actual  truth  Is  that  capttal- 
Um  Is  the  only  economic  system  In  history 
to  raise  the  masses  up  from  the  squalor  of 
.mediocrity  and  filth.  It  has  given  AomtI- 
cans  the  highest  personal  standard  of  liv- 
ing this  world  has  tver  known. 

Instead  of  being  ashamed  of  It,  we  should 
be  proud — and  Jealous — of  this  great  key  to 
our  material  riches  and  profress. 

Where  else  but  In  America  Is  there  so 
much  of  the  goods  of  life  for  so  many  peo- 
ple' 

Oh.  certainly — there  are  untold  exceptions 
to  the  rule  on  every  hand  and  many  In- 
stances of  Injustice  do  prevail  in  certain 
quarters 

But  take  It  from  one  wtio  has  traveled  for 
6  years  in  Western  Europe,  which  te  con- 
sidered next  to  the  United  States  In  the  over- 
all  world  average  standard  at  living — all  of 
which  Is  produced  by  varylnc  stages  of  sloth - 
tuX  aoctallMn.  tneuimntMlij — there  Is  really 
no  place  like  hoaie. 

TruthfuUy.  none  of  the  Socialist  state* 
can  eren  beg:lD  to  approach  us  in  ths 
amounts  of  consumer  goods  which  we  pro- 
duce and  distribute  to  our  people.  We  are 
tb«  unabated  envy  of  Western  Burope. 

And  Western  Socialist  Burope  Is  by  the 
same  token  the  envy  of  the  Communistic 
Soviet  Russia.  The  standard  of  living  of 
the  Socialists  Is  as  far  above  that  of  the 
Communists   as   ours   is   above    tbe   former. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  they  are  not  or 
eannot  be  happy,  however.  Moat  Europeans 
are  very  devout  In  their  rellglotjs  concepts, 
and  this  has  bad  an  enriching  factor  In 
their  Uv«e. 

And  oontrary  to  the  prevalent  notion  in 
America,  the  Europeans  are  extremely  at- 
tached In  their  (anUly  relauons  with  their 
own  people — and  where  there  is  love  in  the 
home,  people  can  flourish  without.  aU  the 
material  gifts  they  might  otherwise  require. 

In  healthy  capitalism,  there  should  be 
real  respect  and  good  will  between  capital 
and  labor. 

In  a  normal  family,  there  Is  also  real  re- 
spect and  good  will  between  a  father  and 
mother. 

It  goee  without  saying  that  the  nature  of 
their  duties  within  the  family  circle  are  quite 
different  from  each  other. 

And  yet.— what  would  that  family  be  with- 
out a  father,  or  without  the  mother?    Both 


of  them  are  needed  equally  In  a  healthy, 
normal  family  life. 

And  thus  It  U  with  capital  and  labor. 
Both  are  needed  equally  as  much  to  do  their 
different  aspects  of  the  Job  In  robust  cap- 
italism, as  the  father  and  mother  are  both 
necessary  to  their  family. 

A.S  a  child.  I  would  never  have  considered 
making  a  choice  between  my  father  or 
mother — both  of  whom  I  loved  equally 
well. 

Neither  would  I  wish  to  see  capiUl  or 
labor  take  advantage  of  each  other,  for  I 
would  iu)t  like  to  choose  between  these 
two. 

Both  of  them  are  needed  to  work  In  close 
harmony,  If  we  are  to  continue  to»have  the 
great  progress  In  the  social  and 'economic 
fields  which  ve  have  been  so  fortunate  to 
obtain  In  America  during  the  past  great 
periods  of  our  growth  and  expansion. 

We  would  do  well  to  consider  that  much 
of  the  previous  trouble  between  capital  and 
labor  ha.s  been  stirred  up  here  In  the  United 
Slates  by  selfish  people  with  personal  axes 
to  grind. 

Many  of  them  are  of  foreign  birth,  and 
they  come  over  here  to  plague  us  with  the 
untidy  philosophies  of  Eurc^>e  which  have 
made  their  possessors  hardly  more  than 
bankrupu  or  beggars  today. 

Surely,  we  want  none  at  such  nonsense  as 
theirs 

Why  should  we  trade  away  the  capitalis- 
tic system,  which  has  made  us  the  richest 
people  In  the  world?  And  for  what  could 
we  trade.  If  we  so  desired?  Only  the  eco- 
nomic madness  of  the  Inept  Europeans,  who 
have  steadily  gone  downhill  until  we  must 
support  many  of  them  today. 

Capital  must  be  fair  to  labor  here,  but 
labor  should  also  be  fair  to  caplUl,  which 
supplies  the  money  to  provide  the  tools,  ma- 


chines, and  plants  without  which  labor 
could  not  produce. 

And  It  should  be  remembered  that  every- 
one In  this  country  who  has  savings.  Ir^sur- 
ance.  or  pension  payments  Is  an  indirect 
stockholder  in  capitalism. 

For  these  are  all  p>aid  out  of  moneys  whlcli 
have  been  Invested  for  their  recipients  In 
American  Industry  by  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  funds  which  will  later  look 
after  their  welfare. 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  Is  that  moat 
of  the  people  within  the  ranks  of  labor  have 
definite  ahares  of  capitalism  In  America, 
and  probably  don't  even  realUse  It  In  the 
majority  of  easea. 


Selected  Data  Relative  to  Military  aid 
CiriliaH  Pertoanel  vf  tke  Department 
•f  DeftM« 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENMSTXVAlfU 

IN  THS  HOUSE  OT  RB>RESnrrATTVE8 

Wednesday,  July  2. 1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANT.    Mr.   Speaker,   the 

following  information  Is  the  latest  tabu- 
lation on,  (a)  civilian  employees  in  the 
Pentagon  and  Washington.  D.  C  ,  area; 
(b)  military  personnel  In  the  Pentagon 
and  Washington,  D.  C,  area;  (c>  total 
general  and  flag  officers  world-wide. 
The  tabulation  follows: 


Department  of  Defense — Selected  d«fo  relative  to  military  and  civilian  personnel  of  tha 

Department  of  Defense,  as  of  Mar.  31,  1952 

(a)    CP/tLlAM    UCFLOTSBS    IM    THS    PEWTA  GOM  AlfD  W  Till  WASRIItOTON,  D.  C,  AREA 


In  tbv  Penlacen  BalhltM  ■ 
In  Ute  WaabtnctoD,  D.  C.. 


Total.  De- 
parUDeot 

of  Dcfi-nK' 


OfflOf, 

I'livrHsry 
of  Uelnse 


is.rro 
m,sa 


i,ni 


Army 


10,314 

at,  MS 


Air  Foree 


4,297 
•,475 


Nsry 


Marlns 

Corps 


42,914 

I 


(■)  xnjTasT  pnaoMMEL  or  ths  rntaooh  ajto  jx  ths  wasHiMoroN,  o.  c.  amla 


In  the  Pcntacon  Bnlldlnf  ' 

M.S1S 
71  M6 

4.346 
34.000 

S,8M 
30,916 

1 

2,  ail 

In  tbf  WMhlncum.  D.  C,  srea 

14,373 

3,576 

Officeni .^ 

OrarraU.  •dmlraJs ......... 

2i.no 

(21.S41) 
61.  1&6 

fl.M) 

(141) 

(M4e) 

25.719 

6,4*7 

(106) 

(A.3K1) 

14.429 

6,om 

(ing) 

(A, «») 
8.365 

fVll) 
2.651 

Other  officsn 

KnlUt<.r1                      ...      . 

(C)  TotkL  aanuLL  ajro  wlao  omcwMs,  woklo-wide 

NumNT .. 

i.im 

0  04 

m               4*4 
m              0.03 

336 

0.04 

286 

0.04 

o.(n 

>  Ineiuded  In  the  flfuref  of  tbeir  lespet^ve  servien. 
'  Data  are  partly  estimated . 

James  W.  Wadswortk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

or  NKW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPR«SKNTATI\'E8 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
in  the  Rbcoso  a  collection  of  articles 
about  the  late  James  W.  Wadsworth. 
whose  lifetime  of  distinguished  public 
service  ended  with  his  death  on  June 


21.  These  are  articles  written  by  news- 
papermen in  the  Genesee  country,  where 
Senator  Wadsworth  lived  his  entire  life, 
and  they  reflect  most  eloquently  the  pro- 
found esteem  In  which  he  was  held  dur- 
ing his  lifetime  by  those  who  knew  him 
best,  and  the  pwlgnant  grief  which  was 
felt  upon  his  death.  The  articles  fol- 
low: 

(From  tbe  Llvlncston  County  Republican  of 
June  26.   1052) 

Lrrrm   Horn 
(By  Ray  C.  Sherman) 
Dear   Polks:    Time    In    Its    Inevitable    way 
Saturday  evening  took  from  \ia  Jim  Wads- 
worth— and  in  taking  him  removed  trom  us 


r. 


'■*• 


'Ti,- 


/' 


:fi'^ 
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and  from  the  country  a  gem  which  will  never 
be  duplicated. 

To  those  of  ua  who  love  the  Genesee  Val- 
ley and  who  knew  Jim  well  there  could  be 
no  separating  the  two  for  they  have  been  the 
same. 

Those  who  live  In  the  valley  come  to  love 
It  for  Its  gentleness,  Its  beauty.  Its  quiet 
majesty,  Its  rich  history  and  Its  vibrant  vi- 
tality and  fertility.     These  things  were  Jim. 

It  Is  going  to  be  hard  to  remember  that  he 
is  gone.  His  presence  here  will  be  felt  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  especially  as  the  things 
for  which  he  stood  so  flrmly  become  realities 
of  the  future. 

Son  of  a  family  of  great  position,  he  was 
equally  at  home  In  the  high  circles  of  na- 
tional and  International  life  as  well  as  In 
the  fields  of  his  farms  and  amongst  the  men 
and  women  who  have  helped  him  operate 
those  farms. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  man  of  Jim  Wads- 
worth's  caliber  Is  recognized  in  his  own  time 
for  his  true  worth  and  It  may  be  the  same 
with  him  although  people  In  all  levels  of 
life  have*  respected  and  loved  him  for  his 
daily  exempllflcation  of  the  highest  char- 
acter. 

Since  his  death  personages  from  President 
of  the  United  States.  Harry  S.  Truman,  down 
have  expressed  glowing  praise  of  Jim  as  an 
Individual  and  as  a  public  servant  but  none 
win  have  been  as  eloquent  as  will  be  the 
silent  tribute  which  will  be  paid  by  those 
who  Join  In  the  services  tomorrow  afternoon. 

The  common  thought  will  be  that  hla 
passing  Is  our  loss. 

Rat. 

(Prom  the  Lima  Recorder  of  June  26,  1952] 
James  W.  Wadsworth,  Statesman,  E>ies  Fol- 

I.OWING  Prolonged  Illness;  Will  Be  Busied 

AT  Oeneseo  FaiSAT 

A  long  and  Illustrious  career  as  a  states- 
man and  public  servant  will  be  finally  and 
Irrevocably  ended  tomorrow,  Friday,  June  27, 
when  the  remains  of  James  W.  Wadsworth, 
native  of  Genesee,  are  brought  back  to  his 
belo\ed  Genesee  country  for  the  last  time. 
The  man  to  whom  President  Truman  paid 
tribute  by  calling  him  '"a  true  patriot  and 
outstanding  public  servant."  will  be  burled 
In  Temple  Hill  Cemetery,  Oeneseo,  following 
funeral  services  which  will  be  held  at  4  p.  m. 
at  St.  Michael's  Episcopal  Church  with  the 
Reverend  Walter  Mulr,  rector,  offlciatlng. 
The  body  will  lie  In  state  In  the  chapel  of  St. 
Michael's  from  1  p.  m.  Thursday  (today). 

At  the  request  of  Reverdy  Wadsworth.  son, 
those  wishing  to  send  flowers  are  asked.  In- 
stead to  send  the  cash  equivalent  to  Frank 
M.  Luttenton,  Oeneseo,  for  transfer  to  the 
Damon  Runyon  Cancer  Fund. 

A  private  funeral  service  In  Washington 
was  held  for  Mr.  Wadsworth  yesterday 
(Wednesday).  The  service  was  held  in  the 
Washington  Cathedral  with  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Angus  Dun.  Episcopal  bishop  of  Wash- 
ington. ofQclatlng. 

Mr.  Wadsworth.  who  had  been  111  from  an 
abdominal  ailment  for  many  months,  and 
who  had  undergone  surgery  In  September 
1951.  died  in  Emergency  Hospital.  Washing- 
ton, at  830  p.  m.  last  Saturday  night,  June 
"ai.  He  was  74.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
the  former  Alice  Hay;  two  sons,  James  J.. 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Civil 
Defense  Administration,  and  Reverdy  of 
Oeneseo,  and  a  daughter.  Mrs.  W.  Stuart 
Symington,  wife  of  the  former  Chairman  of 
the   Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
for  30  years  until  his  retirement  in  1950,  serv- 
ing In  the  House  of  Representatives  after  a 
tenure  of  office  In  the  United  States  Senate. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  National  Security 
Training  Commission  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  He  was  always  a  stanch  advocate  of 
national  preparedness  and  served  as  head  of 
the  Wadsworth  Commission,  which  prepared 
the  UMT  bill. 


He  started  his  long  service  as  a  public 
servant  (following  In  the  footsteps  of  his 
father,  James  W.  Wadsworth,  8r.)  when  he 
was  elected  to  the  New  York  State  Assembly 
in  1904.  He  served  In  the  assembly  until 
1910,  during  which  time  he  became  the 
youngest  speaker  In  the  history  of  this 
legislative  body. 

After  6  years,  during  which  time  he  was 
manager  of  a  Texas  ranch.  Mr.  Wadsworth 
was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in 
1915.  Following  World  War  I  he  was  made 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, and  in  that  position  advocated  com- 
pulsory military  training.  He  was  defeated 
for  reelection  to  the  Senate  In  1926  and  re- 
turned to  his  Oeneseo  home,  where  he  again 
took  up  his  Interest  In  breeding  of  prize 
beef  cattle,  winning  national  recognition  for 
his  endeavors  In  this  field.  In  1932  he  cap- 
tured a  seat  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  his  father  had  once  held  for  20  years, 
and  was  returned  to  this  post  until  the  time 
of  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Wadsworth  was  bom  on  August  17. 
1877,  In  the  family  home  In  Oeneseo.  He 
attended  Yale  University  and  was  named  to 
Walter  Camp's  All-American  baseball  nine 
as  a  first  baseman.  He  served  in  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  Spanish-American  War,  en- 
listing after  graduation  from  Yale.  After 
his  return  from  the  Army  he  married  Alice 
Hay,  daughter  of  John  Hay,  Secretary  of 
State  in  McKlnley's  and  "Teddy"  Rooeevelt's 
Cabinets. 

Lauded  by  famous  contemporary  Ameri- 
cans, "Young  Jim"  has  been  called  one  of 
New  York's  greatest  public  servants.  Praise 
from  many  public  and  private  citizens  has 
been  given  Wadsworth  since  his  death,  but 
acknowledgement  of  his  conscientious  ef- 
forts, his  patriotism,  his  ability,  came  long 
before.  In  the  thirties  it  was  said  of  him: 
"From  a  pack  of  trimmers,  timesavers.  equlv- 
ocators.  eaters  of  their  words  and  Jelly- 
backs,  Mr.  Wadsworth  has  stood  like  a  great 
rock  amid  blowing  sands."  And  2  years  ago 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  said  of  him:  "•  •  • 
he  has  provided  to  me  a  shining  example  of 
enlightened  patriotism  and  unselfish  service.'* 

[Prom  the  Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle  of 
June  22,  1952] 

Wadswobth  Se«vice  Won  PLAunmi 

•Tie  never  tries  to  get  into  the  spotlight 
or  to  make  speeches  for  home  consumption." 

With  this  glowing  endorsement  from  Ellhu 
Root,  James  W.  Wadsworth  was  started  on  his 
political  career  as  a  Congressman,  serving  12 
years  in  the  Senate  and  18  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  It  was  a  brilliant  career 
that  began  In  1904  with  his  election  to  the 
New  York  State  Assembly  and  officially  ended 
In  1950  when  he  retired  from  Congress. 

During  that  period  Wadsworth  was  In  the 
spotlight  constantly.  The  younger  genera- 
tion will  perhaps  best  remember  him  as  a 
strong  advocate  for  national  preparedness. 
At  his  testimonial  dinner  honoring  his  retire- 
ment from  Congress,  Wadsworth  said: 

"I  have  never  forgotten  how  poorly  trained 
we  were  (he  was  referring  to  his  experience 
in  the  Philippines  during  the  Spanish- 
American  War ) .  I  learned  we  must  give  men 
to  be  properly  trained  being  sent  Into  battle." 

At  the  same  dinner  on  September  21,  1950, 
Wadsworth  also  said:  "What  I  fear  now  la 
that  we  may  be  caught  In  a  similar  condition 
to  that  which  we  were  In  during  the  early 
part  of  World  War  H.  I  fear  that  If  we  are 
successful  In  this  Korean  situation  we'll  say. 
'Oh,  well,  we  came  out  of  that  one  all  right." 
and  then  neglect  defense.  Who  can  tell 
when  a  new  situation  will  arise?  Or  from 
what  corner  of  the  compass  It  will  come." 

Wadsworth  viewed  the  Korean  war  as 
something  that  "should  have  been  done  and 
had  to  be  done."  He  said  that  It  "proves 
that  we  are  loyal  to  our  obligations  as  a 
member  of  the  United  Nations."     Wadsworth 


added  we  were  not  "well  prepared"  for  the 

fight  but  doubted  the  Communists  would 
have  attacked  If  the  "enemy  had  known  we 
were  ready  with  trained  reserves." 

In  1950,  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  paid  trib- 
ute to  Wadsworth  by  saying:  "Perhaps  the 
best  way  to  express  my  feeling  Is  to  say  that 
he  has,  through  a  long  and  active  career,  pro- 
vided, to  me,  a  shining  example  of  enlight- 
ened patriotism  and  unselfish  service.  Wis- 
dom, Integrity,  and  courage  are  invariably 
recognized  as  his  Distinguishing  character- 
istics and  these,  capped  by  a  personality  of 
warmth  and  understanding  mark  him  as  a 
statesman  and  leader  of  men." 

When  Wadsworth  returned  successfully  to 
Washington  as  a  Representative  In  the  early 
1930's,  the  New  York  Times,  which  had  not 
been  overly  friendly,  said:  "He  never  lacked 
the  courage  of  his  convictions.  •  •  • 
From  a  pack  of  trimmers,  timeservers.  equlv- 
ocators.  eaters  of  their  words,  and  Jellybacks. 
Mr.  Wadsworth  has  stood  like  a  great  rock 
amid  blowing  sand^." 

The  Rooseveltlan  New  Deal  found  no  favor 
in  his  sight.  Once  he  smiled  wryly  at  a 
telegram  from  his  farm  manager  and  com- 
mented : 

"This  great  bureaucracy  of  ours  has  finally 
given  me  permission  to  sell  my  own  wheat. 
Eventually  maybe  we  will  learn  that  we 
never  get  anything  for  nothing.  For  every 
handout,  we  yield  up  a  right,  a  freedom. 
A  long  time  ago  my  father  told  me:  'Jim.  I 
hope  you  never  have  to  borrow  money.  But 
if  you  do,  remember  that  interest  runs  7  days 
a  week  and  you  can't  work  on  Sunday.' " 

Ehirlng  the  1948  presidential  campaign 
when  many  observers  felt  Gov.  Thomas  K. 
Dewey  would  defeat  President  Truman,  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  boomed  the  Oeneseo 
legislator  for  the  poet  of  Secretary  of  De- 
fense under  Dewey. 

A  strong  opponent  of  Federal  bureaucracy, 
Wadsworth  often  spoke  on  this  subject. 
On  two  separate  occasions,  he  told  his  au- 
dience: 

"Further  Increass  of  Government  power 
with  consequent  greater  deficits  means  ulti- 
mately the  loss  of  our  liberty.  Bureaucracy, 
once  clothed  with  power,  craves  more  power. 

"Indeed.  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  today 
the  long  arm  of  the  Federal  Government 
reaches  out  toward  every  community  In  the 
Nation,  great  or  small,  and  touches  the 
shoulder  of  pretty  nearly  every  man,  woman, 
and  child.  And,  incidentally.  It  reaches  Into 
their  pocketbooks." 

In  1949.  when  Wadsworth  urged  approval 
of  the  Atlantic  Union,  he  said:  "We  cannot 
achieve  anything  approaching  a  stable  peace 
unless  we  persuade  a  reai>onable  numl>er  of 
nations  to  subscribe  to  a  code  of  law.  Sub- 
sidization of  other  nations,  no  matter  how 
much  some  of  it  has  been  necessary,  cannot 
go  on  Indefinitely.  We  must  first  build  a 
foundation  of  law.  secure  adherence  by  na- 
tions— then  we  can  proceed." 

Last  November,  Wadsworth  was  honored 
by  the  International  Livestock  Exposition 
as  "one  of  the  men  responsible  for  building 
the  Nation's  cattle  Industry  "  His  portrait 
was  unveiled  In  the  Hall  of  Fame  of  the  Sad- 
dle and  Sirloin  Club  located  In  the  Chicago 
International  Amphitheater,  scene  of  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  nominating  con- 
ventions next  month. 

In  1932,  Wadsworth  called  on  local  tax- 
payer groups  and  chambers  of  commerce  to 
Join  In  a  program  for  Federal  tax  reduction. 
He  said  the  Federal  Government  "has  little 
by  little  encroached  upon  the  rights  of  States 
resulting  In  enormous  expendltxire  and  a  cor- 
responding drain   on  taxpayers." 

In  March  1932,  Albany  political  circles  were 
talking  of  Wadsworth  as  a  possible  candidate 
for  governor.  Later  In  the  year,  when  he 
returned  to  active  politics  as  a  candidate  for 
Congress,  he  expressed  his  conviction  that 
protective  tarllT  was  needed  more  than  »fer 
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and  also  called  for  a  sound  currency  with  the 
American  dollar  "worth  100  cents  in  gold." 


(From   the  Rochester  Times-Union  of  June 
23,  1952] 

J.    W.    WADSWOtTH,    0«EAT    AMEHICAK 

Death  of  James  W.  Wadsworth  ended  the 
most  dlttingulshed  career  in  public  service  In 
western  New  York  of  this  generation.  It 
spann»td.  In  fact,  two  political  generations, 
and  Wadsworth  gained  distinction  In  both. 

Heir  to  a  name  written  large  in  western 
New  York  history  from  the  time  the  first 
Wadsworths  came  to  the  Genesee  Valley  In 
1790,  It  wa-;  not  surprising  that  James  Wads- 
worth became  a  political  factor.  Elected  first 
to  the  legislature  In  1904.  he  early  won  the 
attention  and  admiration  of  such  stalwarts 
as  the  late  Elihu  Root,  and  was  marked  for 
larger  fields 

Hli  career  was  divided  into  three  periods — 
8  years  In  the  legislature  in  the  century's 
first  decade,  two  terms  in  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  nine  terms  In  the  national  House, 

Washington  was  a  habitat  as  natural  to 
him  as  the  Genesee  Valley,  for  his  father  oc- 
cupied the  same  seat  in  Congress  for  20  years. 
At  Washington  he  met  hts  wife,  the  daughter 
of  John  Hay,  Lincoln's  secretary  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  under  two  Presidents.  Bira. 
Wadsworth  survivee  him. 

Although  a  stanch  Republican,  politics 
stopped  for  him  on  questions  of  national 
defense.  During  the  First  World  War  he  was 
a  pillar  of  strength  to  the  Democratic  Presi- 
dent, Woodrow  Wilson,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate.  Later,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Military  Affairs  Committee,  he  wrote  the  law 
modernizing  the  Army  which  provided  the 
basis  for  its  rapid  expansion  two  decades 
later. 

In  the  next  grave  emergency  a  Democrat 
was  again  President.  And  It  was  Wads- 
worth's  vote  as  a  Member  of  the  House  that 
set  up  eelectlve  service  a  year  before  war 
again  required  all-out  effort. 

His  final  senrloe  to  the  Nation  was  as  chair- 
man of  the  National  Security  Training  Con>- 
mlsslon,  to  which  he  was  appointed  by  Pres- 
ident Truman.  This  Commission  drafted  a 
plan  for  universal  military  training  which 
awaits  action  by  Congress. 

^^^len  wadsworth  announced  2  years  ago 
that  he  would  not  be  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion to  the  House,  it  came  as  a  distinct  shock 
to  his  district.  Having  just  finished  another 
■eeslon  in  the  forefront  of  a  fight  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  he  appeared  at  the  height 
of  his  powers.  His  decision  was  accepted  re- 
luctantly In  the  hope  that  many  yean  of 
earned  retirement  at  Oeneseo  might  be  his. 

Near  the  end  of  his  term  a  dinner  was 
given  In  his  honor  here  In  Rochester  at  which 
his  lifelong  efforts  for  defense,  agriculture, 
btuineas.  and  basic  Americanism  were  re- 
counted. It  was  an  occasion  on  which  nearly 
a  half  century  of  political  history  passed  in 
review. 

It  is  such  men  as  Wadsworth  that  have  led 
*very  age  to  look  back  and  write.  "There 
were  giants  in  the  earth  In  those  days." 


Defenae  Preduction  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  BARRETT 

OF  PENN3TLVAN-A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  trying 
to  determine  how  to  vote  on  the  Defense 
Production  Act  was  one  of  the  most  diflB- 
cult  decisions  for  me  to  make  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.     To  have  op- 


posed it  might  have  meant  my  contribut- 
ing toward  the  demise  of  all  price,  wage, 
and  rent  controls  and  the  sacrifice  of 
other  features  of  this  bill  which  are  vital 
to  the  economic  welfare  and  national  de- 
fense of  our  country.  I  believe  that  we 
urgently  need  a  stronger  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  than  the  one  which  was 
placed  before  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives after  being  emasculated  by  the  pup- 
pets of  the  big-business  lobbyists.  I 
voted  for  this  measure  only  because  I  did 
not  want  to  see  all  controls  lifted  im- 
mediately and  not  because  I  was  satis- 
fied with  the  many  provisions  that  give 
higher  prices  and  rents  an  opportunity  to 
creep  in  later. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  the 
provisions  effectively  terminating  rent 
control.  The  decontrol  amendments  to 
the  rent-control  features  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  completely  overlook  the 
housing  needs  of  a  large  percentage  of 
American  families.  They  affect  ad- 
versely the  second  most  Important  com- 
ponenfr  in  the  cost  of  living — rent  of 
housing  accommodations. 

These  new  amendments  provide  for  a 
termination  of  Federal  rent  control  on 
September  30  of  this  year,  only  three 
short  months  away,  except  that  Federal 
rent  control  will  last  until  April  30.  1953, 
In  three  limited  situations:  First,  In  those 
areas  certified  to  be  critical  defense 
housing  areas;  second,  in  those  incor- 
porated cities,  towns,  or  villages  which 
prior  to  September  30  of  this  year  vote 
affirmatively  for  a  continuation  of  rent 
control;  and.  third,  in  unincorporated 
localities  in  a  defense  rental  area  in 
which  one  or  more  of  the  incorporated 
kx;alltL»8  constituting  the  major  portion 
of  the  defense  rental  area  has  affirma- 
tively voted  prior  to  September  30  for  a 
continuation  of  rent  control. 

This  provision  for  termination  of  rent 
control  within  3  months  will  cause  ex- 
treme hardship.  There  is  no  free  mar- 
ket in  housing  accommodations.  If  a 
landlord  raises  his  rent,  the  dweller  can- 
not shop  around  for  another  dwelling. 
He  cannot  even  find  a  substitute  because 
no  substitute  exists.  The  removal  of 
rent  controls  overlooks  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  the  crowded  urban  communi- 
ties and  falls  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
the  population  is  growing  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  housing  accom- 
modations presently  in  existence  and 
being  built. 

The  exceptions  which  in  certain  in- 
stances will  permit  extensions  to  April 
30.  1953,  sound  reasonable  on  their  face, 
but  close  examination  shows  that  they 
do  not  give  adequate  rent  protection. 

The  term  "critical  defense  hoasing 
area"  doe*  not  cover  all  areas  where 
housing  is  critical.  If  that  were  so.  we 
would  have  continuing  rent  control  over 
a  large  part  of  the  couytry.  Instead, 
as  the  proponents  of  the  crippling 
amendments  well  knew,  the  term  is  given 
a  very  Imuted  definition  in  the  law  itself. 
In  order  for  an  area  to  have  continuing 
rent  control  as  a  critical  defense  housing 
area,  it  is  my  understanding  that  it  must 
meet  all  three  of  the  following  criteria: 
There  must  be  a  new  or  react! rated  de- 
fense plant  or  Installation  which  wiH 
require  a  large  influx  of  welters  in  tbe 
face  of  a  housing  sbortage  that 


tates  rent  control  to  prevent  drastic  rent 
increases. 

These  specific  criteria  completely  dis- 
regard the  needs  of  the  people  in  the 
crowded  urban  communities  today  be- 
cause I  am  told  that  not  one  of  such 
communities  has  been  classified  as  a 
critical  defense  area.  As  a  result,  de- 
control will  contribute  to  a  breakdown 
of  the  stabilization  program  because 
there  will  be  demands  for  wage  increases 
so  that  tenants  can  have  the  means  to 
pay  for  Increased  rents. 

Of  course,  there  Is  some  provision  for 
local  option.  But  the  proponents  of  rent 
decontrol  very  cleverly  allowed  only  3 
months  for  an  affirmative  vote,  3  months 
during  the  vacation  period  when  many 
tenants  are  away  on  vacation,  three 
short  months  during  which  the  oppo- 
nents of  rent  control  can  easily  use  dil- 
atory tactics  to  delay  final  vote. 

Before  the  passage  of  these  crippling 
amendments,  there  was  ample  opportu- 
nity for  local  option.  Local  communi- 
ties had  the  statutory  right  to  vote  to  do 
away  with  rent  control.  We  know  that 
most  communities  wanted  rent  control 
because  they  did  not  take  action  to  do 
away  with  it.  The  real-estate  lobbies 
were  afraid  to  take  the  obvious  action  of 
forcing  negative  action.  Now  they  are 
relying  on  their  ability  to  use  delaying 
tactics  to  prevent  an  affirmative  desire 
of  the  people  to  keep  rent  control. 

Moreover,  even  this  affirmative  type 
of  local  option  Is  no  longer  available  to 
many  communities.  I  read  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  July  1  that  two  heavily 
populated  suburbs  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal cannot  vote  to  bring  themselves  back 
under  rent  control  because  they  are  im- 
lnconx)r6  ted  counties.  It  is  stated  that 
the  new  local-option  featm-es  of  the  so- 
called  rent-control  law  make  no  provi- 
sion for  county  action.  Yet  the  propo- 
nents of  the  crippling  amendments 
stated  that  all  they  sought  was  to  re- 
turn control  to  local  governing  bodies. 
What  they  did  was  to  return  rent  con- 
trol to  the  real-estate  people.  I  hardly 
need  make  the  obvious  comment  that 
the  interests  of  the  real-estate  people 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  tenants. 

The  extension  of  rent  control  amoimts 
to  an  aid  to  inflation  and  hutts  defense 
production.  It  is  an  economic  unstabl- 
lizcr  and  as  such  should  have  had  no 
I>art  in  an  act  whose  declared  purpose  is 
to  aid  defense  production  and  stabilize 
the  cost  of  living. 

The  price-control  features  of  the  bill 
also  are  a  travesty.  The  most  serious  of 
these  is  the  pnnrlslon  exempting  both 
fresh  and  processed  fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles. This  provision  opens  the  way  to 
serious  price  increases  for  11  percent  of 
tbe  Nation's  food  dollar. 

Not  content  with  this  pinch  aa  the 
housewife's  pocketbook.  the  Congre^j 
also  voted  to  remove  tbe  word  hereaf- 
ter" from  the  so-call^  Herlong  amend- 
ment. This  will  require  OPS  to  raise  the 
ceilings  on  many  food  items  at  the  retail 
and  wboJesaie  levrL  in  ceruan  States, 
cigarettes  acd  other  ttrtiducza  oiaj  be 
expected  to  rise  in  price  becaose  at  the 
new  proTiskm  that  c?tlzns  pnces 
Dtx  be  bekrw  State  -rr  "-mo 'mm  |,ii  \^m*.. 

I  realize  thac  tiie  ?r:::ii.rL-n  srasc 
signed  the  MH  qdxj  !:iic;utie  zherv  wod  ua 
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practicable  alternative.  We  have  given 
OPS  and  the  other  stabilization  agen- 
cies most  ineffective  weapons  to  fight 
the  battle  against  inflation.  If  the  in- 
flationary pressures  increase  during  the 
congressional  adjournment.  I  will  be 
among  the  first  to  urge  the  President  to 
call  back  the  Congress  in  order  that 
this  so-called  economic  controls  bill  can 
be  strengthened. 


CongTts$  and  the  Knesset 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  24.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
cornerstone  of  a  democracy  must  neces- 
sarily be  government  by  law  and  not 
government  by  man,  it  is  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  most  significant  de- 
veloped and  developing  institution  in  Is- 
rael is  its  parliament — the  Knesset.  I 
think  that  the  friends  of  Israel  through- 
out the  United  States  have  made  a  mis- 
take of  omission  in  not  emphasizing  the 
base  upon  which  Israel's  democracy 
rests.    That  is  the  Knesset. 

We  have  taken  pride  and  talked  a  lot 
about  Israel's  army,  her  cultural  ad- 
vances, her  achievements  in  agriculture, 
her  industrial  potential,  and  so  forth. 
We  are  so  busy  asserting  Israel's  democ- 
racy that  we  have  forgotten  to  mark  for 
identification  and  place  into  evidence  its 
proudest  exhibit  of  democracy  at  work. 
How  many  know  that,  prior  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  State  of  Israel,  one 
of  the  most  passionate  centers  of  inter- 
est among  its  leaders  was  the  form  its 
parliament  would  take  when  the  free 
and  independent  republic  of  Israel  would 
come  to  be.  Many  an  evening  I  spent  in 
long  discussion  with  the  leaders  on  this 
very  subject.  Would  Israel's  parliament 
be  modeled  after  the  American  Congress, 
the  British  or  continental  systems?  The 
final  decision  could  only  be  arrived  at 
after  detailed  studies  of  the  comparative 
systems,  the  weaknesses  and  the 
strengths  that  lie  therein,  a  knowledge 
of  the  history  of  the  respective  coun- 
tries. In  short,  only  a  study  of  the  story 
of  civilization,  dissected  and  analyzed, 
could  serve  as  a  proper  background  for 
such  a  decision.  What  decision  would 
ultimately  be  reached  would,  beyond  any 
other  factor,  influence  the  course  of  Is- 
rael's development  as  a  state.  What 
finally  evolved  was  a  synthesis  ot  the 
systems  of  the  Belgian,  French,  and 
British  House  of  Commons. 

The  marked  contrast  and  differences 
between  the  Knesset  and  the  Congress 
would,  I  believe,  be  a  most  fruitful  study 
for  students  of  government.  It  is  not  my 
purpose  here  to  point  up  the  merits  or 
deficiencies  of  one  as  against  the  other, 
nor  would  any  purpose  be  served  in  my 
doing  so  at  the  present  time.  But  as  a 
matter  of  common  interest  I  believe  to 
point  up  some  of  the  similarities  and 
differences  could  serve  to  stimulate  fur- 
ther discussion  and  study  of  the  subject. 


The  Knesset  is  a  unicameral  parlia- 
ment, that  is,  one  house;  the  Congress, 
bicameral,  two  houses,  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate.  Israel  has 
chosen  not  to  adopt  the  American  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  the  separa- 
tion of  powers  which  are  the  base  of 
American  government. 

In  Israel  it  is  the  parliament  which 
elects  the  President,  sets  his  term.  It  is 
the  majority  party  in  the  Knesset  which 
chooses  its  ministers,  or  shall  I  say  heads 
of  executive  departments,  which  we  in 
the  United  States  call  the  Cabinet.  So 
you  can  see  that  all  responsibility  ulti- 
mately focuses  in  the  Knesset.  The  peo- 
ple elect  the  Knesset;  the  Knesset  forms 
the  government. 

This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  elec- 
tion of  the  President  in  the  United  States 
by  the  people  and  to  the  independence  of 
the  President  to  choose  his  Cabinet, 
needing  only  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

While  actually  the  parties  of  Israel 
can  be  divided  into  three  broad  gcoups — • 
workers,  middle  class,  religious — differ- 
ent parties  have  been  formed  within  such 
broad  categories,  resulting  in  a  multi- 
party system,  as  contrasted  generally  to 
the  two-party  system  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  the  multiparty  sys- 
tem in  Israel's  short  existence,  coalition 
governments  have  prevailed.  The  multi- 
party system  has  resulted  in  less  elas- 
ticity than  has  the  American  two-party 
system,  but  it  can  also  be  said  that  there 
is  much  greater  crossing  of  party  lines 
on  individual  bills  than  there  is  in  the 
Congress. 

The  Israel  electorate  votes  for  party 
lists  rather  than  for  individuals,  as  we 
do  here. 

The  Knesset  has  nine  standing  com- 
mittees, each  with  special  jurisdiction. 
For  example,  the  Finance  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  such  legislation  as 
the  budget,  taxation,  customs,  and  so 
forth:  the  Home  Affairs  Committee  has 
jurisdiction  over  such  matters  as  immi- 
gration, press,  and  information:  the 
Public  Services  Committee  has  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  legislation  as  health,  so- 
cial services,  war  victims. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
15  standing  committees,  while  the  House 
of  Representatives  has  19  standing  com- 
mittees. The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  formerly  had  many  more  such 
standing  committees,  but  with  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  in  1946,  the 
committees  had  been  reduced  to  the 
number  I  stated.  However,  we  find  that 
the  Congress  is  continually  appointing 
special  committees  and  select  commit- 
tees and  investigatory  committees  until, 
at  times,  it  seems  that  we  stand  in  danger 
of  being  smothered  by  them. 

The  committees  in  the  Congress,  how- 
ever, are  more  basic  to  the  work  of  the 
Congress  than  are  the  committees  of 
Knesset.  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  any  member  can  introduce  which- 
ever bill  he  wishes,  of  any  kind,  manner, 
shape,  or  form.  In  addition  thereto  the 
executive  departments  can  send  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  or  President  of  the 
Senate  communications  containing 
drafts  of  legislation  they  consider  desir- 
able. These  are  referred  to  the  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  over  the  sub- 


ject matter.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  receives  the  executive 
message  may  or  may  not  introduce  such 
legislation.  All  bills  introduced  go  to 
the  respective  conmiittees.  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  may  or  may  not 
refer  such  bills  to  a  subcommittee  for 
action.  In  addition  thereto,  the  Presi- 
dent may  send  a  special  message  to  Con- 
gress, iisking  that  it  act  on  certain  mat- 
ters in  a  way  he  deems  in  the  best  public 
interest.  Congress  may  or  may  not  pay 
any  attention  to  it.  Individual  Members 
can  draft  bills  if  they  so  wish  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  message. 
These  messages,  as  well,  are  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

In  sharp  contrast,  the  bills  which 
come  before  the  Knesset,  while  often  re- 
ferred to  its  committees,  need  not  nec- 
essarily be  so  referred.  The  bill  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  Knesset  first.  It  has 
three  readings  on  the  floor  and  may 
even  be  acted  upon  t)efore  It  is  sent  to 
a  committee.  As  you  can  see.  this  is  al- 
most the  reverse  of  the  American  pro- 
cedure. While  individual  members  of 
the  Knesset  can  introduce  bills  if  they 
so  desire,  government  bills  get  first  pref- 
erence. 

I  forgot  to  mention  earlier  that  the 
government  heads  are  likewise  members 
of  the  Knesset.  Of  course,  as  you 
know,  this  Is  not  the  case  in  Congress. 
The  Knesset  uses  the  question  period 
whereby  the  heads  of  government  de- 
partments— Finance.  Foreign  Affairs, 
and  so  forth — may  be  questioned  by 
members  of  the  Knesset.  Congress  can, 
of  course,  only  get  Cabinet  opinion 
through  the  medium  of  a  committee 
hearing. 

Like  the  United  States  committees,  the 
Knesset  committees  are  divided  into  sub- 
committees. And  like  the  committees 
in  Congress,  the  parties  are  assigned  to 
committees  in  the  same  proportion  as 
they  bear  to  the  whole  body. 

In  the  Kne.sset.  the  Speaker  can  rigid- 
ly limit  the  time  of  each  speaker.  The 
limits  of  debate  placed  on  a  Member  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  depends, 
of  course,  upon  the  number  of  hours  and 
the  limits  of  debate  set  by  the  Committee 
on  Rules;  In  the  Senate,  unless  cloture  is 
invoked,  there  is  no  limit  on  debate. 

I  am  told  that  during  the  first  Knesset 
the  antagonism  between  the  members  of 
the  different  parties  was  so  great  that 
they  did  not  at  any  time  speak  to  each 
other,  either  In  or  out  of  the  session  ol 
parliament.  I  understand  that  this  la 
now  decreasing  and  that  differing  public 
opinion  does  not  as  strongly  develop  into 
personal  enmity  as  it  did  at  first.  In  the 
Congress  it  Is  rather  the  rule  than  the 
exception  for  Members  with  opposing 
views  to  debate  with  each  other  sharply 
on  the  floor  and  then  sit  down  together 
at  luncheon  for  a  round  of  amiable  dis- 
cussion and  good  stories. 

I  think,  however,  that  these  antago- 
nisms which  existed  in  the  Knesset  and 
are  now  waning  were  a  natural  develop- 
ment. In  the  United  States  Congress, 
when  it  first  started,  the  debate  was 
rough  and  burly  and  anything  but  po- 
hte.  Members  hurled  insults  at  each 
other  about  their  personal  habits  and 
ancestry.    This  practice,  however,  has 
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declined  greatly  in  both  Houses  of  the 
United  States  Congress. 

It  Is  not  uncommon  for  such  animosity 
to  display  Itself  even  today  in  the  parlla- 
mrnts  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the 
Continent.  In  France,  for  example,  with 
the  625  Members  of  the  French  National 
Assembly  there  Is  always  considerable 
disorder.  The  presiding  officer  does  not 
have  a  gavel  with  which  to  call  the 
assembly  to  order.  There  is  a  bell  over 
hL-s  head.  When  the  assembly  becomes 
unruly,  he  rings  the  bell  once.  If  noth- 
ing happens,  he  rings  it  twice  and,  If  not 
successful,  rings  It  a  third  time.  If  the 
disorder  still  continues,  he  puts  on  his 
hat  as  a  symbol  that  he  is  about  to  leave 
and  terminate  the  proceedings.  And  if 
the  disorder  still  continues,  he  walks  out. 

The  British  House  of  Commons,  with 
Its  640  members,  is  so  crowded  that  it  is 
difficult  either  to  Identify  or  hear  a 
member — that  Is.  if  he  is  ever  given  a 
chance  to  express  himself  because  of  the 
large  number. 

As  I  stated  before,  I  believe  there  la 
more  personal  decorum  in  the  United 
States  Congress  than  presents  Itself  In 
any  other  assembly  I  know  of,  including 
Israels,  of  course.  In  this  respect,  Israel 
has  done  better  than  some  old  and  fam- 
ous parliaments  of  the  West.  In  the 
French  Assembly  fist  fights  are  a  com- 
mon occurrence.  Even  in  the  Mother  of 
Parliaments,  the  British  House  of  Com- 
aaons.  a  member  once  slapped  the  face  of 
apoUUcal  opponent.  This  happened  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War,  when  a  Con- 
senative  member,  afflicted  with  a 
"small"  do5e  of  anti-Semitism.  Insulted 
the  Jewish  Labor  member  Emanuel  Shin- 
well  by  telling  him  "to  go  back  to  Poland 
whence  his  parents  had  come."  Mr. 
Shinwell  calmly  crossed  the  floor  and 
slapped  the  offender. 

To  get  back  to  some  of  the  contrasts 
between  the  Knesset  and  the  Congress, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  very  healthy  pro- 
portion of  the  United  States  Congress, 
which  numbers  531  for  t>oth  Houses,  are 
lawjers.  In  the  Knesset  there  are  fewer 
members  of  the  bar  than  one  expects  to 
find  in  a  national  legislature  and  more 
people  who  once  were  behind  bars. 
There  are  men  and  women  who  were 
political  prisoners  in  at  least  three  con- 
tinents, people  who  could  not  walk  the 
streets  in  daylight  when  the  Union  Jack 
flew  over  Government  House  in  Jerusa- 
lem, leaders  of  the  Jewish  resistance  and 
underground  immigration  movements, 
Zionist  contemporaries  of  Dr.  Theodor 
Herzl  and  old  farmers  who  pioneered  in 
the  collective  and  cooperative  farm 
movements.  I  would  call  these  "men  of 
conTlction." 

In  the  Knesset  you  will  find  a  wider 
occupational  diversity — a  much  larger 
proportion  of  economists  and  writers 
and.  understandably,  religious  represen- 
tation, as  such,  which  is  almost  entirely 
absent  from  the  Congress. 

One  aspect  of  the  composilton  of  the 
Knesset  has  Impressed  me  greatly  and 
that  is  out  of  the  120  membership  there 
are  11  women.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  one  woman  Senator, 
Mrs.  Margaaet  Ckass  Smith,  of  Maine; 
and  10  women  Representatives,  Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton.  Ohio;  Mrs.  Riva 
Beck    Bosone.    Utah;    Mrs.    Veba    Bu- 


chanan. Pennsylvania;  Mrs.  Masgttekitb 
S.  Chubch,  Illinois;  Mrs.  Ckcil  M.  Har- 
din. Indiana;  Mrs.  EIlizabith  Ku,  West 
Virginia;  Mrs.  Edna  F.  Kelly,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Edith  Noursi  Rogkrs,  Massachu- 
setts; Mrs.  Katharine  St.  Oeorge,  New 
York,  and  Miss  Ruth  Thompson,  Mich- 
igan. There  are  more  Republicans  than 
Democrats  among  them,  which  may  be 
because  there  are  more  leisured  women 
among  the  Republicans  than  the  Demo- 
crats However.  I  believe  it  is  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  developments  in  Is- 
rael that  the  women  have  taken  their 
rightful  place  in  government,  not  as 
women,  but  as  individuals,  and  that  Is- 
rael is  making  such  forward  strides  La 
erasing  the  status  of  women  as  second- 
rate  citizens  found  so  often  in  other 
countries  oi  the  world. 

One  other  difference — and  a  very  basic 
difference — which  I  must  point  to  be- 
tween the  representative  systems  of  Is- 
rael and  the  United  States  is  that  in 
the  United  States  the  party  in  power 
remains  in  power  despite  all  the  dis- 
satisfaction that  may  accumulate  be- 
tween elections.  The  Government  in  the 
United  States  does  not  fall  ais  it  does 
In  Israel  when  there  is  a  vote  of  "no 
confidence"  In  the  Knesset.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  can  only  be 
taken  out  of  office  in  between  elections 
by  the  impeachment  procedure.  The 
majority  party  in  the  United  States  re- 
mains the  majority  party,  come  what 
may,  and  can  only  be  changed  by  elec- 
tion. 

I  wish  to  say,  in  closing,  that  the  cal- 
iber of  the  men  and  women  of  the  Knes- 
set is  of  the  highest.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed with  tl.eir  statesmanship  and 
their  devotion  to  duty,  their  learning 
and  the  long-range  vision  which  is  theirs. 
I  have  met  many  of  them  who  have 
come  to  visit  the  United  States  and  who 
have  come  to  our  Congress  to  study  its 
machinery.  When  I  was  in  Israel  and 
visited  the  Knesset,  I  saw  the  Chairman 
of  the  Knesset.  Joseph  Sprinsak,  In  ac- 
tion. His  quick  appraL-^al  of  situations, 
his  directness  and  warmth,  together  with 
the  strength  of  his  personality  left  an 
Indelible  impression  on  me.  I  believe, 
and  believe  this  firmly,  that  the  people 
of  Israel  are  fortunate,  indeed,  in  their 
leadership — a  leadership  which  has 
translated  the  blueprint  of  government 
on  paper  into  a  sturdy  system  of  in- 
stitutions dedicated  to  the  welfare  and 
the  freedom  of  its  citizenry.  They  have 
done  themselves — and  us — proud. 


AtOAH  AlXZAMCSa 


What  We  Need  u  Asia  Ii  as  lacliui?«  Not 

a  White  Maa's  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or    MIMNVSOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTA'nVBS 

Wednesday.  July  2. 19 S2 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  the  following  article  from  liM 
Washington  Daily  News; 


The  Unttad  Statea.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  have  signed  mutual  security  pacta. 
6o  there  are  aound  reaaons  why  their  repre- 
sentatives ahould  get  tosather  to  rii«>ni«T 
strategic  problems. 

It  Is  most  unfortunate,  however,  that  tha 
impression  has  been  created  that  the  August 
meeting  in  Honolulu  is  intended  to  dralt 
long-range  defense  plans  for  the  whole  Pa- 
cific-Asian region  and  to  review  the  Korean 
deadlock. 

The  yellow  and  brown  races  of  Asia  are 
suspicious  enough  of  the  white  man's  mo- 
tives without  our  doing  anything  which 
might  make  It  appear  that  we  re^d  the 
defense  at  that  area  as  exclusively  a  white 
man's  problem. 

Nor  should  It  be  overlooked  that  the  Philip- 
pines and  Slam  are  contributing  as  much,  if 
not  more,  to  the  Korean  war  as  New  Zealand 
and  Australia. 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  United 
States  has  undertaken  to  defend  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  against  foreign  attack  be- 
cause the  British  Empire  no  longer  Is  In  a 
position  to  do  so.  But  this  arrangement 
cannot  be  r^arded  as  sftrengthenlng  our  po- 
sition In  Asia  nor  are  these  pacts  In  any 
seoBe  a  Pacific  cotmterpart  of  the  North  At- 
lantic alliance. 

If  the  free  nations  of  that  area  are  to  take 
concerted  action  for  their  common  defense, 
such  an  alliance  would  have  to  be  built 
around  the  Philippines.  Japan.  Formosa,  and 
Slam  to  have  much  meaning. 

The  Korean  war  might  have  been  avoided 
If  the  United  States  had  armed  the  South 
Koreans  whUe  there  was  time  and  opportu- 
nity. The  longer  the  fonnatlon  of  a  real 
Pacific  aUiance  Is  delayed  the  less  tenable  our 
poeltlon  in  the  Paclfie  Is  Ukely  to  become. 

When  the  Governments  of  Nationalist 
China,  the  Philippines,  and  South  Korea 
wanted  to  form  an  anti-Communist  alliance 
before  disaster  overtook  that  area.  Secretary 
of  S':ate  Acheton  diem  lived  the  proposal  as 
premature. 

That  ill -advised  Jud^nent  Is  water  over 
the  dam.  but  it  would  be  foUy  compounded 
to  delay  a  move  In  that  direction  vmtll  too 
late. 


NcfatiTC  Approach  ••  Caaunaaism 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  n*m  ToaK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVIS 

Tuesday.  June  24.  19S2 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  letter  from 
me  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

NiOATIVX    APPaOACH    ON    ColCMUNXSM 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  Tork  Times: 

In  the  name  of  expediency  we  are  creating 
a  dangerous  situation  tn  emphasizing  in  the 
conduct  of  our  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
what  we  abhor  In  the  Cooununlet  idedcgy. 
without  reaffirming  concretely  our  positive 
positions.  It  Is  not  enough  to  be  antl.  Tb£t 
Is  only  a  partial  position. 

We  have  sUpped  into  a  kind  ot  aalesn^n- 
ship  wh*ch  no  longer  sells  its  product  on 
merits.  •'We  must  not  support  this  bill  be- 
cause It  will  help  tint  Oommunlats."  "We 
must  not  make  this  or  that  kind  of  statement 
because  it  will  give  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
Communista.**  IT  a  bOI  bean 
Communist  label  we  are  not  caUed 
look  be  vend  that  purpos*  TS  we  ser.^  vbest 
to  India.  It  win  help  acruiv  cmtc  oarmtvm  a 
trteod  wtM   wUl   svpi^ort   «s   •eft:jaK    ooi&> 
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munlBm.  We  are  to  Include  Germany  In  a 
European  defense  command  becaxise  sbe  1b 
necessary  to  us  In  our  fight  against  com- 
munism. We  will  develop  the  p)olnt  4  pro- 
gram and  grant  economic  aid  In  order  to  gain 
greater  security  against  communistic  ag- 
gression. 

CHABCX     or     SKX^-INTmSST 

We  have  heedlessly,  without  regard  for  the 
consequences,  placed  ourselves  open  to 
charges  that,  were  there  not  a  Communist 
threat,  the  United  States  would  smugly  dis- 
regard the  hunger  and  needs  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world;  that  our  Interest  in  other 
peoples  is  not  an  interest  arising  out  of  our 
concern"  for  the  •peoples  themselves,  but  is 
motivated  by  a  fear  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
skins.  We  are  rapidly  creating  an  impres- 
sion that  we  would  never  share  our  bread 
unless  first  there  was  a  threat  of  having  it 
taken  away. 

Our  Interest  in  the  Italian  elections,  for 
example,  was  emphasized  on  the  negative 
side  only.  The  Communists  must  not  win. 
A  negativism  of  this  sort  creates  a  vacuum, 
which  we  already  see  does  not  long  remain 
a  vacuum.  Note  the  rise  of  the  neo-Fascist 
Party  in  the  recent  Italian  elections,  and  the 
election  of  that  party's  candidates  to  the 
mayoralty  in  the  cities  of  Naples,  Bari,  Foggia. 
and  Palermo. 

This  same  approach  to  Germany  must, 
and  it  already  has,  given  rise  to  a  feeling 
among  the  German  people  that  they  are 
being  used  as  pawns  In  the  East-West  strug- 
gle. We  have  not  approached  Germany  on 
the  basis  of  interest  in  her  as  a  country,  in- 
terest In  her  people,  in  her  freedom  and  her 
economic  development,  regardless  of  inter- 
national tensions.  Our  conduct  toward 
Spain  and  Portugal  indicates  the  same  ap- 
proach— the  dangero\is  slmpllflcatlon  that,  if 
it  la  bad  for  Communists,  it  is  necessarily 
good  for  us.  The  heartbreaking  erosion  of 
Individual  rights  has  likewise  resulted  from 
luch  "antl"  approach.  The  point  4  program, 
to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most  dynamic  con- 
cepts of  our  age,  but  it  is  being  sold  to  our 
people  as  an  antl-Communlst  measure. 

BXLrmJNo  or  people 

I  think  all  of  this  Is  a  belittling  of  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  reminded  so  very  often 
by  this  negative  approach  of  the  kind  of 
speeches  made  by  the  Republican  Party  so 
that  it  can  sell  itself  to  the  American  people. 
There  are  always  the  high-minded  phrases 
about  "democracy"  and  "freedom"  and  "pri- 
vate Initiative"  and  "free  competition."  but 
nowhere  in  these  speeches  do  we  find  much 
of  the  interest  In  the  people  as  people,  in 
their  lives.  In  their  dally  wants,  and  in  their 
struggles  for  existence. 

If  there  had  been  no  threat  of  Communist 
aggression  we  still  would  have  helped  in  the 
rehabilitation  of  Europe.  The  history  of  the 
United  States  has  been  a  positive  one.  We 
do  not  now  and  never  have  thought  of  aid 
solely  in  terms  of  investment. 

Emanxtxl  Cvlltr. 
Member  of  Congress. 

WASHtNCTOw.  June  23,  1952. 


Coatrol  of  the  Parse  Strings  of 
GoTernment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  BATES 

or   MASSACHUSCTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2.  1952 

Mr.   BATES   of   Massachusetts.    Mr. 
Speaker,  it  becomes  increasingly  evident 


that  Congress  has  lost  control  of  the 
purse  strings  of  the  Government  and 
that  it  cannot  properly  analyze  the  re- 
quest for  funds  transmitted  to  It.  This 
Is  particularly  so  in  the  military  depart- 
ments which  absorb  most  of  our  over-all 
budget. 

Congress  has  been  accused  often  of 
meat-ax  cuts  in  appropriations  bills.  If 
this  view  has  validity,  it  is  because  the 
Members  of  this  body  are  convinced  that 
greater  eflflciency  can  be  developed  in  the 
adniinistrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment. In  many  instances,  their  conclu- 
sions are  determined  by  suspicion  or  by 
the  opinion  that  a  detailed  study  of  an 
agency  would  undoubtedly  uncover  con- 
siderable waste.  The  general  applica- 
tion of  these  cuts,  and  I  have  supported 
almost  every  cut,  results  in  padding  of 
employees  to  absorb  the  cut  or  in  the 
absence  of  such  a  protective  covering  the 
most  eflQclent  organizations  are  penal- 
ized. It  is  time  the  Congress  trans- 
formed these  suspicions  and  opinions 
into  certain  fact.  Rewards — not  p>en- 
alties — should  be  the  price  of  eflflciency 
and  the  ineflflcient  organizations  should 
be  called  to  task. 

To  secure  these  facts,  I  have  this  day 
Introduced  a  bill  to  amend  the  Legisla- 
tive Reorganization  Act  of  1946  so  as  to 
provide  the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  of  the  Congress 
with  staffs  adequate  in  size  to  keep  them 
fully  informed  at  all  times. 

While  I  realize  that  no  action  can  be 
taken  on  this  legi.;lation  at  this  late  hour 
of  this  session,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  will 
study  this  proposal  during  adjournment 
and  effectuate  It  by  the  enactment  of  a 
bill  in  the  Eighty-third  Congress. 


Land  or  Osland  Retlections 


Land  of  Orland  ReSections 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALirOEMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, including  myself,  has  over 
the  years  devoted  considerable  time  to 
the  discussion  of  California  water  mat- 
ters and  has  received  a  wealth  of  mate- 
rial. Information,  and  misinformation 
bearing  thereon,  I  Insert  In  the  Record 
the  attached  point  of  view,  published  in 
the  Orland  Register  in  the  northern 
California  area  in  which  I  have  a  par- 
ticular interest.  It  is  of  special  signifi- 
cance, because  at  Orland,  Calif.,  there 
exists  the  old  and  well-established 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
project  known  as  the  Orland  project. 
Th3re  the  community  has  for  some  20 
years  had  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  differentiated 
frcm  the  other  areas  in  the  Central  Val- 
ley project  of  California  where  the  ex- 
perience of  the  community  has  been  of 
much  briefer  duration: 


(By    The   Old   Timer) 

There  Is  ■otnethlng  screwball   somewhere. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  target  for  all 
the  nasty  things  that  can  be  thought  up  Oy 
the  Pacific  Union  Club  and  the  Sutter 
Club  crowd,  about  a  bureaucracy,  la  cer- 
tainly not  living  up  to  the  name  these  ear- 
nest well  upholstered  gentlemen  have  been 
tossing  about  so  freely. 

Up  and  down  the  Central  Valley,  watered 
by  the  system  worked  out  and  built  by  Rec- 
lamation engineers,  these  armchair  critics 
have  become  a  bit  boresome  with  their  cry 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  would  rule 
the  Valley  with  Its  arbitrary  high-handed 
methods.  In  fact  they  have  been  yelping  bo 
long  and  so  loud,  that  these  gentlemen  were 
getting  a  bit  of  a  sympathetic  ear  here  and 
there. 

But  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  refuaee  to 
stay  In  the  bad  character  they  have 
envisioned. 

With  no  fanfare  or  weighty  press  releases, 
officials  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  re- 
cently have  suggested,  even  advised  and 
urged  that  the  Orland  irrigation  project,  op- 
erated by  the  Bureau  for  over  40  years,  be 
taken  over,  lock,  stock,  and  barrel,  by  the 
water  users  of  the  project  and  ojserated  by 
them  entirely. 

All  this  at  a  time,  when  prosperity  sits 
p-etty  on  the  farms  of  every  water  user  in 
the  project;  when  the  payments  of  operation 
and  maintenance  and  the  construction 
charges  are  merely  a  matter  of  bookkeeping: 
when  the  project  in  every  detail,  is  in  the 
best  shape  it  has  ever  been  during  the 
stormy  40  years  of  Its  existence. 

Had  the  Bureau  15  years  ago,  or  30  years 
ago  when  times  were  tough,  and  there  was 
plenty  of  friction  between  the  harassed  water 
users,  who  did  not  have  3  pennies  to  rub 
together,  and  the  Bureau,  which  bad  a  nasty 
collection  Job  to  do,  made  such  an  offer,  we 
could  understand  the  gesture  as  an  attempt 
to  get  out  from  under. 

Now  with  the  Bureau  and  the  project  de- 
cidedly over  the  pioneering  hump,  according 
to  the  well -upholstered  gentlemen  who  dis- 
pense words  of  wisdom  from  the  club  chairs, 
the  Bureau  should  tighten  its  grip  on  the 
poor  downtrodden  water  users  and  dig  the 
gold  out  of  bis  front  teeth. 

Somehow  you  can't  have  dealings  with  a 
landlord  such  as  the  Reclamation  officials 
over  a  period  of  40  years,  and  fall  to  find 
out  that  these  officials  are  Just  ordinary  hu- 
man beings  with  a  Job  to  do;  soroetlmea  a 
a  nasty  one:  but  taking  the  bitter  with  the 
sweet  and  trying  during  all  those  years  to 
work  out  some  solution  to  the  problems 
which  will  Insure  the  well-being  of  the  man 
on  the  farm  who  buys  Reclamation  water. 

If  the  Bureau  desired  to  rule  the  valley 
as  the  late  unlamented  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornla,  who  retired  with  ulcers,  would  have 
us  believe,  why  should  they  make  not  only 
this  gesture  but  this  strong  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Bureau  turn  the  Orland  proj- 
ect over  to  the  water  users,  and  move  out, 
lock,  stock,  and  barrel? 

The  advisability  of  such  a  move  by  the 
water  users  of  the  project  Is  a  moot  ques- 
tion: one  which  has  no  bearing  on  this  dis- 
cussion. Personally,  we've  an  idea  that  In 
the  long  run,  we'd  be  better  off  to  Jog  along 
with   the  Bureau  under  the  present  set-up. 

We  do  not  contend  that  one  swallow  makes 
a  summer:  that  the  Bureau  because  of  this 
recommendation.  Intends  to  turn  over  the 
Central  Valley  project  to  the  water  users  to- 
morrow. But  the  recommendation  does  show 
that  the  arm-chair  critics  are  viewing  the 
Bureau  with  a  slightly  Jaundiced  eye  caused 
by  an  overlnflated  ego. 

The  Bureau  had  a  Job  to  do  in  the  Orland 
project:  a  Job  which  ran  years  beyond  the 
original  estimate:  that  Job  the  Bureau  offi- 
cials regard  as  completed,  and  they  art  ready 
to  move  out. 
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The  Brireau  Imd  a  Job.  a  hundredfold  more 
complicated  ard  hazardous  than  the  local 
Job.  •  Job  to  clo  In  completion  of  the  far- 
flung    Central    Valley    project. 

Grown  wlae  by  experience,  they  hav«  Kt 
no  time  limit  on  this  long-range  program; 
but  when  it  la  completed,  when  the  Central 
Valley  project  Is  In  all  tts  details,  a  finished 
Job.  we  bMTe  tufOclent  faith  Id  these  men 
who  run  the  Bureau  to  expect  them  to  make 
Juat  such  a  pro  xwltton  to  the  8Ut«  authort- 
ttas  as  they  have  made  to  the  local  water 
users'  board. 

But  until  tliat  time  eomes,  until  every 
water  reaourc*  of  the  valley  has  l>een  de- 
veloped to  Its  f  jillest.  let's  not  let  these  arm- 
chair critics  build  up  a  bogey  man  to  scars 
little  water  ussra  out  of  tbetr  senses. 

When  that  time  comes,  then  let's  get  to- 
gether with  thf  Bureau  ofBdals  and  consider 
across  the  tablr.  like  gentlemen,  the  proposi- 
tion of  taking  OTer  the  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect from  the  Reclamation  Bureau.  Somehow 
we've  always  lound,  thotigh  we  have  dis- 
agreed with  their  policies  at  times,  we  hare 
always  found  Bureau  men,  top  brass  and 
ditch  riders,  Juit  ordinary  reasonable  human 
beings,  with  n<)  desire  to  rule  or  ruin  any- 
one. 


Ton  Pickett 


EXTENiilON  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OUN  E.  TEACUE 

or   TECA8 

m  THX  HOU3K  OP  RKPRSSKNTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday.  June  30,  was  the  last  day  in 
his  congresslcinal  oflk^  for  Mr.  Ton 
PicKrrr.  who  represented  one  of  my 
neighboring  congressional  districts  In 
the  State  cf  Texas.  Congressman 
PiCKXTT  announced  some  weeks  ago  that 
he  would  not  l>e  a  candidate  for  reelec- 
tion at  the  end  of  his  present  term.  He 
Intended  to  return  to  his  home  in  Pales- 
tine to  resimie  the  practice  of  law,  but 
meanwhile  he  was  elected  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion and  has  now  resigned  from  the 
House  to  accept  that  position.  This  de- 
cision of  Mr.  Pickett  removes  from 
this  legislative  body  an  exceptionally 
competent  Member,  an  outstanding 
Christian  gentleman,  and  a  warm  and 
sincere  personality  who  has  represented 
the  people  of  t  -ic  Seventh  Texas  District 
iioce  January  of  1945. 
■  The  retiring  president  of  the  National 
Goal  Association,  whose  memkKrship 
comprises  the  producers  of  bituminous 
coal  throughout  this  great  Nation.  Mr. 
Ralph  Knode,  upon  announcing  Mr. 
Pickett s  af&liition  with  that  organiza- 
tion stated: 

In  the  selection  of  Tom  PiLaai  r,  we  hsre 
gone  outside  the  Industry — all  the  way  to 
Texas — for  our  man.  His  record  in  his  horns 
Btate  and  in  thr  Coogrees  tirspealu  his  fine 
character  and  friendly  personalUy.  combined 
with  clear  think:  ng  and  endless  energy. 

To  me,  Mr.  Siseaker,  Mr.  Knode's  state- 
ment summarizes  the  character  and 
ability  of  Tom  I>iCKmr,  and  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  all  of  his  friends  both  here  in 
the  House  and  in  our  home  State  when 


I  say  that  T  am  Indeed  sonj  to  lose  To« 
PicxxTT  as  a  colleague  and  Uuit  I  wish 

him  every  success  in  his  new  endeavor. 


Bmlders  of  Bvsiness 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

or  mofrm  cabouma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPEtBSXNTATIVB 

Monday.  J%n«  30,  1952 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  James 
C.  Kinard,  as  president  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege. Newberry.  S.  C.  is  making  a  great 
conLrlbuUon  in  the  field  of  education. 
Dr.  Kinard  is  m  constant  rffn^ftnd  as  a 
public  speaker.  In  his  travels  through- 
out America  he  Is  spreading  the  doctrine 
of  real  Americanism.  Dr.  Kii\ard  be- 
lieves that  the  salvation  of  America  in 
this  hour  of  crisis  is  In  the  return  of 
honesty.  Integrity,  and  character  In  all 
of  our  public  oflQcials  and  «m<^nf  the  peo- 
ple who  compose  the  great  American 
body  politic. 

We  need  more  Dr.  Klnards  In  America 
In  the  field  of  education.  The  future  of 
America  and  salvation  of  our  country  de- 
pend on  the  training  now  being  given 
our  future  leaders.  Under  Dr.  Klnard's 
leadership  the  students  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege are  taught  to  fear  God  and  respect 
the  American  tradition  of  individual  in- 
centive. Sometune  ago  I  visited  New- 
berry College  and  was  greately  trnpressed 
by  the  courtesy,  hospttallty,  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  faculty  and  students.  The 
young  men  and  women  of  Newberry  Col- 
lege are  being  trained  In  the  basic,  fun- 
damental concepts  of  our  American  heri- 
tage. 

A  few  days  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to 
hear  Eh*.  Kinard  make  an  outstanding 
address  at  Virginia  Beach,  Va.  I  think 
this  address  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
every  Member  of  this  Congress  and  an 
true  Americans.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  this  timely  speech: 
KxcixFTS  raoM  ADoaK.ss  Dkuvbied  at  Vnoiiria 

Bkach.  Va..  Boobx  Amjiual  Com rumoir  or 

NOKTH   CABOUMA-doUTH   CsaOLIMA  OOTTOM- 

Smmb  Ottmuott  AsaociATiON,  rr  Jambs  G. 

KlHAKO,     PSKBIHaMT    OT    NEWBSXaT     ColXBCE. 

NcwBaasT,  8.  C.  srtAtLXna  om  Buiumui  or 
BuaitiEss 

To  buUd  Inislness  upon  a  Arm  foundation 
of  stability  and  security  I  believe  that  ws 
must  first  reestablish  oonAdenoe  In  gov- 
ernment. Too  many  people  In  this  country 
have  permlttad  themselves  to  fot^et  that  Xbm 
rl|;hts  which  they  so  aealously  elatm  as  dtl- 
sene  carry  correspondingly  serkius  rssponat- 
bUiUes.  There  are  thoas  wlio  apfwrently 
think  of  the  Government  as  a  sort  at  aay»- 
terlous  benelactor  with  unllmttsd  wealtb  at 
Its  disposal  to  be  dl8|>ensed  ptanlacuaoaty  to 
aU  who  ask  It.  lliey  Ignore  the  fact  that 
they,  the  people,  axK  the  state  and  that  tba 
Oovemment'has  no  funds  to  dtetrihatc  ex- 
cept what  It  can  extract  from  the  pockets  at 
the  taxpayers.  Eren  those  wtio  Wstantly 
beast  about  soaiilng  the  rlcla  wookl  ba 
greatly  dlsturt>ed  If  they  knew  aecually  the 
amount  of  hidden  taxes  they  mnst  pay  even 
upon  vital  necesiilties.  To  meet  the  de- 
mands which  we  ourselves  make  v^otx  tlks 
Government  higher  and  higher  taaas  must 
be  levied. 

To  strengthen  confidence  In  govemmest  it 
Is  IrDperatlve  that  we  exercise  our  right  to 


vote,  eipiwsalng  our  opinions  at  the  polls. 
I  sm  not  gravely  concerned  o*er  any  pos- 
slWMty  that  w*  may  be  nu^eiued  toy  a  men- 
acing monarchy  of  money  and  mink  coats: 
that  the  fambler.  the  ra^eteer  and  the  mur- 
derous thug  may  help  to  faahlon  policies  cC 
government:  that  before  a  man  can  aspMre 
to  public  oMoe  It  may  bs  neoessary  for  htm 
first  to  sectire  the  approval  of  some  lordly 
amperor  <tf  the  underworld:  that  a  busine«- 
man  to  order  to  secure  favorable  oonstder- 
atlon  In  Washington  may  not  bs  aide  to  rely 
solely  upon  the  merits  of  hU  case  but  may 
have  to  rsBort  to  bribery,  chicanery  and 
fraud;  tbat  we.  the  proud  dtlBens  of  the 
BcfMibUc  widely  heraldad  as  the  living  epUUe 
of  tlie  best  that  there  is  in  human  democ- 
racy, may  be  In  danger  of  domination  bv  un- 
scrupulous satelUtss  of  a  sordid  selfishness. 
Such  conctltiana,  if  tbey  may  have  appeared 
here  and  there,  are  not  permanent  parts  of 
the  natloaal  aoeos  far  I  firmly  bsltevs  that 
the  heart  of  America  Is  stm  sound. 

But  to  prevent  any  sxich  sltuaUon  from 
arising  you  and  I  must  be  ocostanUy  on  tha 
alert  to  condemn  outspokenly  the  seUtah 
schemes  of  any  arrogant  autocrat  who  would 
dars  to  prostitute  poUtleal  prestige  to  per- 
sonal proAt;  to  stand  up  fearlessly  at  what- 
ever cost  sacrtficlng  on  the  profane  altars  ot 
a  mad  materlaUsm  personality  for  position, 
prlndpls  for  power,  character  lor  cash,  or 
good  for  gold;  to  Insist  unoompromtslDgly 
upon  the  eternal  verltlas  of  psrsonal  recti- 
tude and  civic  rigbtaonusoass  all  the  way 
from  the  humblest  oflloe  holder  In  the  smaU- 
cat  vtUage  to  the  hlgbaat  oOoas  In  the  land. 

I  would  soggast  fvirtlMr  that  we  must 
rssstahllah  oonfldsnoe  In  ourselves.  Wa 
must  learn  all  ovsr  again  to  rsly  upon  In- 
dlvidiial  inlUatlve  and  entarprlas,  I  am 
atrald  that  there  are  too  many  of  us  who 
are  w'lltng  to  sit  down  with  hands  Idly 
foldfSd  and  wait  for  somebody  else  to  chart 
the  program  and  furnish  the  futMls.  Wa 
have  beoome  so  accustomed  to  accepting  a 
way  of  Ufa  outlined  by  utophui  dreamer* 
that  we  are  In  danger  of  stifling  every  incen- 
tive to  live  our  own  Individual  llTes.  There 
are  undoubtedly  in  the  United  States  today 
many  people  who  would  gleefully  welcome 
tha  aolld  imtrenchment  of  an  all-powerful, 
highly  centraltaed,  whoUy  dictatorial  Federal 
Government  at  the  complete  expense  of  tha 
integrity,  the  mdentlty.  and  entity  of  the  In- 
dividual. Tliey  are  perfectly  wUltng  to  sub- 
merge themselvei  in  the  maas  ao  long  as  they 
can  get  what  they  want  without  any  c<»t  to 
thesnseliws.  There  are  necessarily  broad 
and  general  programs  which  because  of  their 
nattire  can  be  successfully  administered  only 
by  the  Government,  but  we  do  not  need  to 
run  to  Washington  for  our  bread  and  butter. 

So  many  people  make  little  effort  to  find 
out  what  Is  going  on  sround  them.  They 
wUI  not  take  the  trouble  to  get  at  funda- 
mental Issues.  They  read  only  the  headltnea 
and  Buperdclally  st  that.  TTiey  accept  as 
their  own  whatever  strlkss  their  fancy  at 
the  passing  moment,  regardless  of  Its  In- 
herent worth.  They  do  little  thinking  for 
themselves  and,  therefore,  they  become  gul- 
llhle  victims  of  cleverly  propellad  propa- 
ganda. They  mlstaice  the  sound  of  the  pro- 
nouncement for  the  aoundiieas  oX  the  doc- 
trine. We  can  expect  lUtle  change  for  the 
better  until  more  people  begia  again  to 
think  (or  tiiemaflvea.  to  form  their  own 
opinlana.  baaed  on  careful  and  oonsclenttoua 
otaaervatlon  and  study  and  tlM»n  to  set  In 
aooordance  with  the  dictates  of  dear  cora- 
mon  ssfase  and  good  judgment. 

T^ieB  we  noEt  reestablish  confidence  In 
our  democracy.  I  mean  by  that  drrctlan  to 
onr  national  unity  and  Independence,  Tcu 
say.  of  course,  we  bellere  Ic  thfct.  Why  bruig 
thai  up?  Mj  answer  is  that  thitK^  Xiuiti- 
fereooe  or  ladosence.  unoooacioua^  or  imia- 
teniionany.  we  mty  be  In  danger  ol  losing 
what  we  hA.ve  lone  cherished  as  our  American 
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way  of  life.  We  take  our  citizenship  and  our 
national  ■ecurlty  aa  something  for  granted 
and  not  as  something  which  must  be  Jealous- 
ly protected. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  it  Is  ImperatlTB 
that  we  pay  whatever  price  may  be  necessary 
so  to  strengthen  our  military  might  that 
never  again  will  the  Imperialistic  infidels  of 
arrogant  aggression  dare  .o  challenge  o\ir 
right  to  live  our  own  way,  to  chart  our  own 
path,  to  choose  our  own  course,  responsible 
only  to  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  Almighty 
God.  It  is  vitally  necessary  also  that  we 
fortify  the  hands  of  other  freedom-loving 
people  throughout  the  world  to  resist  tyran- 
ny. We  wU!  not  begrudge  a  penny  to  attain 
these  objectives.  But  we  are  not  an  Invinci- 
ble nation.  The  fact  that  we  have  never 
lost  a  war  Is  no  guaranty  that  we  cannot 
lose.  We  came  perilously  near  to  losing  the 
last  war.  and  I  am  not  at  all  certain  at  this 
moment  that  we  have  not  suffered  humili- 
ating defeat  in  Korea. 

Our  national  resources  are  not  Inexhaust- 
ible. Our  abllitly  to  pay  and  to  produce  la 
not  unl.'mited.  If  the  time  should  come 
when  exorbitant  levies  upon  business  and 
personal  Incomes  would  suffocate  Individual 
enterprise,  then  the  state  would  have  to 
step  in  and  take  over;  and  that  Is  the  essence 
of  communism  and  would  spell  the  end  of 
our  national  unity  and  independence.  Wo 
must  not  forget  that  "the  power  to  tax  is 
the  power  to  destroy."  Neither  economic  nor 
national  security  can  be  purchased  at  the 
expense  of  individual  freedom.  If  mounting 
Ctovernment  expenditures  should  necessitate 
taxation  to  the  point  where  you  and  I  might 
have  to  surrender  even  some  of  the  necessi- 
ties of  modern  living  In  order  to  pay  Income 
taxes,  and  some  of  us  are  not  too  far  from 
that  now.  In  tragic  desperation  we  might 
have  to  turn  to  some  other  philosophy  of 
life  In  the  effort  to  solve  our  perplexing 
problems.  If  and  when  that  day  comes,  the 
Communist  will  be  waiting  around  the  cor- 
ner to  give  us  the  answers.  The  enemies  of 
America  would  like  to  see  us  spend  ourselves 
Into  poverty.  We  have  paid  too  little  at- 
tention to  studies  which  have  been  made  by 
competent  and  patriotic  national  leaders  to 
show  how  Lome  expenditures  can  be  n-duced 
without  endangering  national  welfare.  We 
had  better  begin  to  tighten  our  belts. 

My  last  suggestion  Is  that  we  must  regain 
and  reaffirm  our  confidence  In  God.  There 
Is  no  appeal  here  or  class  or  creed.  We  can 
all  join  In  this  common  faith.  We  boast 
that  we  are  a  religious  people.  We  have  no 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  statistics  on  cur- 
rent church  membership  and  attendance  In 
this  country. 

Let  us  return  to  spirituality.  Let  us  di- 
vest ourselves  of  every  vestige  of  crass  cul- 
ture, corrupt  creed,  and  callous  creed.  Let 
us  refuse  any  longer  to  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  mammon.  Our  gravest  danger  lies  In  an 
attitude  of  careless  complacency.  The  com- 
munistic philosophy  is  based  upon  a  direct 
and  defiant  denial  of  God.  The  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  In  this  country  Is  founded 
upon  faith  In  God  and  can  be  no  stronger 
than  are  our  profession  and  practice  of  that 
faith.  The  Magna  Charta,  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  all  recognize 
the  guidance  of  God  in  human  affairs.  Any 
political  philosophy,  therefore,  that  rejects 
God  Is  deliberately  designed  to  uproot  and 
destroy  the  foundations  of  American  de- 
mocracy. Let  us  Join  hands  In  cementing 
the  bonds  of  our  religious  faith  to  make 
certain  that  the  day  will  never  come  when 
humanity  shall  be  governed  by  man-made 
gods  of  horror  and  hate,  fear  and  force,  of 
terror  and  torture,  but  always  guided  by  the 
merciful  providence  of  a  divine  God  of  com- 
passion and  conscience,  of  love  and  loyalty, 
of  prosperity  and  peace.  I  can  see  no  hop* 
for  the  futvire  without  God  In  the  picture. 


Report  of  Radio  and  Telerision  Committee 
to  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clabi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER 

or   NEBR.\SKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, one  of  the  finest  and  most  effective 
organizations  for  good  work  among  our 
citizens  Is  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  Club.s.  There  are  many  good, 
patriotic  speeches  made  at  their  annual 
conventions.  One  brief  but  very  splen- 
did statement  at  their  last  annual  con- 
vention held  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was 
made  by  a  leading  citizen  of  my  home 
town,  Omaha.  Nebr.  I  refer  to  Mrs. 
James  M.  Northrup,  who  was  chairman 
of  the  radio  and  television  committee.  I 
a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  her  state- 
ment be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  a  report  on 
the  radio  and  television  committee,  but  In 
4  minutes  you  know  I  can't  say  very  much. 

I  have  been  so  busy  all  this  time  that  I  do 
not  know  Just  what  has  been  said  about 
communications  here  at  this  convention. 
But  I  do  feel  that  I  would  be  remiss  In  my 
duties,  as  your  chairman.  If  I  did  not  tell 
you  what  I  actually  feel  in  my  heart  as  I 
leave  this  chairmanship,  and  I  want  to  In- 
clude all  media  of  communications  when  I 
say  that  I  feel  we  must  definitely  see  that, 
as  club  women,  we  retain  our  freedom  of 
communication  and,  when  I  say  that,  I  mean 
the  magazine — I  mean  the  newspaper — I 
mean  your  radio  and  television. 

True.  I  will  admit  that  there  Is  informa- 
tion which  must  be  withheld  from  mass  re- 
lease, because  to  release  It  would  threaten 
our  fighting  forces,  our  military  policies, 
and  our  long-term  or  immediate  battle  strat- 
egies. True,  there  Is  Information  regarding 
Irventlon  and  discovery  which,  at  a  given 
moment,  is  withheld  for  similar  reasons. 
But  there  is  still  very  likely  lm{>ortant  In- 
formation which  is  withheld  from  the 
masses,  which  I  feel  is  for  other  motives. 

There  seems  to  be  within  the  United 
States  a  growing  sentiment  that  we  cannot 
stand  to  know  the  truth,  that  we  cannot 
hear  the  grim  fact  and  grave  warnings  with- 
out hysteria.  I  feel  that  there  Is  far  too 
much  underselling  of  the  American  back- 
bone, and  too  much  underselling  of  our 
American  traditional  spirit;  too  much  un- 
derselling of  the  American  grit  and  gump- 
tion which,  I  feel,  is  the  sinew  of  our  peo- 
ple. Such  was  the  fiber  of  the  Americans 
In  the  dark  days  before,  and  such  is  the 
fiber  of  the  people  In  the  dark  days  of  the 
present.  If  any  many  in  high  position  knows 
something  which  is  going  to  happen  to  us, 
something  which  Is  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  us,  something  which  planners  are  plan- 
ning about  it — our  dollars,  our  lives,  our 
liberty — I  feel  that  we,  as  a  free  people,  are 
entitled  to  know  about  it. 

We  have  reached  the  place  in  our  national 
attitudes,  and  I  don't  want  to  say  Just  na- 
tional— I  want  to  say  our  local  attitudes, 
too — when  we  are  all  too  blithely  accepting 
le  s  than  the  whole  truth  to  which  we,  as 
a   free   people,    are    entitled.     We    find    out 


where  our  money  has  gone — after  It  is  spent. 
We  find  out  where  It  was  spent — after  we 
get  the  biU.  We  And  out  tbe  brokerage 
fee — after  we  have  received  the  goods  we 
paid  for.  This  Is  unthinkable  In  a  democ- 
racy— but,  unthinkable  or  not,  it  is  hap- 
pening to  u»  with  Increasing  Impunity.  It 
Is  my  constant  contention  that,  as  a  member 
of  a  free  system,  we  are  entitled  to  know 
where  the  dollars  go.  and  what  we  bought 
In  honest  value  for  the  dollars  expended, 
and  how  much  of  every  dollar  went  to  pay 
the  frankly  extracxirrlcuiar  cost.  If  I  may 
say  so.  Such  knowledge  Is  the  bulwark ' 
which  a  free  system  has  against  Inefficiency, 
incompetency,  fraud,  graft,  and  corruption 
In  public  and  private  office.  Such  knowl- 
edge Is  a  safeguard  which  a  free  society 
erects  against  misappropriation  and  mis- 
application. There  Is  no  other  safeguard 
ui>on  which  we  can  rely  untU  -ast  improve- 
ments In  human  nature  make  the  need  of 
such  safeguards  no  longer  pertinent,  no 
longer  pressing.  Only  through  the  freedom 
of  information  can  free  society  broadcast 
Itself;  only  through  free  information  can 
our  people  be  fully  alerted  and  prepared  for 
whatever  tomorrow  has  In  store. 

We  are  the  greatest  free  Nation  In  all 
history,  and  I  feel  it  Is  an  Insult  to  Ameri- 
can Intelligence  to  be  constantly  confronted 
with  what  has  been  lal>eled — the  cloaed  door 
session.  That  Is  the  philosophy  of  the 
tyrannical,  and  I  feel  personally  that  it  dare 
not  continue  to  be  the  policy  of  the  free  and 
the  enlightened. 

Now  let  vu  pay  the  l>ighest  tribute  that  we 
can  pay  to  the  service  of  communications 
and  information  in  America,  and  acknowl- 
edge the  magazine,  the  newspaper,  radio  and 
television.  No  single  agency  has  done  more 
to  tell  this  story.  Through  these  channels 
we  shall  remain  free,  because  we  shall  be 
Informed.  Enslavement  points  its  hopes 
upon  ignorance.  The  free  press  and  radio 
of  the  Nation  can  destroy  Ignorance,  and 
nobly  battles  to  do  so  on  our  behalf  of  fu- 
ture generations.  A  free  press  and  radio 
Is  the  arch  enemy  of  the  oppressor,  the 
antithesis  of  confxislon.  indifference  and 
distrust. 

Please  let  us  help  keep  communlcatlona 
the  bulwark  of  our  democracy. 


A   Prosperoas   Ag^ricultnre    Brings    New 
Wealth  Into  Our  Ecoaomj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  coLoaxoo 
IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2. 1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  book  on 
the  American  farmer.  I  find  an  idea  ex- 
pressed with  which  I  agree,  that  the 
cheap  food  era  is  gone  forever.  This 
statement,  of  course,  will  immediately 
bring  to  mind  the  word  "parity"  to  those 
listening  and  they  will  use  that  as  a 
reason  for  high  food  costs.  Such  Is  not 
the  case  and  for  the  present  time  I  will 
merely  state  the  principle  of  parity. 
Parity  means  that  when  the  price  of  farm 
products  and  the  cost  of  producing  these 
farm  products  are  kept  in  proper  balance 
or  proper  relationship  the  farmer  is 
receiving  parity  for  his  crops. 

Actually,  we  discover  the  main  reason 
for  our  high  food  costs  to  be  the  basic 
law  of  supply  and  demand.     Wltii  th» 
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population  of  the  United  States  present- 
ly at  155.000.000.  and  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  about  2,000.000  a  year,  there  sim- 
ply must  be  more  food  produced  each 
year  to  meet  the  increased  demands.  In 
1951  we  consumed  and  exported  more 
than  we  grew  of  the  principal  food  and 
feed  grain  crops,  wheat,  corn.  oats,  grain 
sorphums.  and  soybeans.  And,  since  this 
was  a  year  of  peak  production.  It  would 
follow  that  we  must  plan  our  production 
of  these  hasic  crops  to  Insure  a  carry-over 
from  year  to  year.  Should  we  not  do  this 
and  run  into  a  series  of  poor  crop  years 
we  could  find  ourselves  In  real  trouble 
with  regards  to  the  needs  of  our  people. 
Remember,  we  can  never  lost  sight  of  the 
possibility  of  7  years  of  plenty  and  7 
years  of  famine. 

I  notice  that  some  folks  think  that 
there  is  no  longer  any  danger  of  even  a 
partial  crop  failure  in  this  country  be- 
cause we  are  so  well  fortified  with  agri- 
culture know-how.  But,  after  all.  the 
weather  is  the  final  arbiter  in  the  matter 
of  full-crop  production.  All  we  need  to 
do  Is  to  look  back,  say  to  the  period  from 
1820  to  1930,  and  compare  the  wheat 
production  for  that  period  with  the 
wheat  produced  during  the  period  from 
the  midthirties  to  the  midfortles  to  see 
Just  how  final  the  word  of  weather  Is  to 
aRriculture  production.  Of  course,  we 
know  full  well  what  weather  conditions 
did  to  our  agricultural  production  in 
1951  I  believe  the  records  will  show  that 
wheat  production  was  15  percent  below 
the  1950  yield,  corn  was  cut  12  percent 
because  of  early  frosts,  ?raln  sorghums 
were  off  10  percent,  and  the  other  less 
Important  feed  and  food  grains  were  cut 
by  15  percent.  Now.  3  to  5  years  of  this 
production,  even  following  a  good  year 
like  1950.  could  cause  us  to  be  very  short 
of  actual  food  supplies. 

In  the  past  we  have  always  had  large, 
new  frontier  areas  to  develop,  or  areas 
that  we  could  bring  under  irrigation  from 
our  new  projects,  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing demand  for  agricultural  products. 
That  day  seems  to  be  over,  and  while 
we  have  some  technological  advance- 
ments that  will  contribute  to  food  pro- 
duction, the  costs  of  such  programs  are 
too  high  at  the  present  time  to  offer  any 
great  promise  of  effective  results. 

Back  in  1840,  when  we  were  develop- 
ing the  Middle  West  and  our  western 
areas,  we  find  that  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  this  country 
made  its  living  directly  from  the  land. 
Today  that  has  dwindled  to  around  20 
percent.  They  tell  us  that  In  Europe 
In  the  nineteenth  century  many  large 
land  areas  experienced  famine  for  at 
least  7  years  out  of  every  10.  This  was 
during  the  time  when  our  gates  were 
open  and  thousands  of  the  persons  in 
these  famine  areas  came  to  this  country 
to  settle  in  our  farming  areas.  Such  an 
Influx  of  Immigrants  can  never  happen 
again  for  many  reasons.  One  of  them 
being  our  Immigration  laws  and  also  the 
opposition  of  organized  labor  to  admit- 
ting labor  from  foreign  countries. 

Another  element  that  gave  strength  to 
our  people  is  the  recognizing  and  digni- 
fying of  the  Individual  within  the  Chris- 
tian concept.    Anyone  born  here  was  as 


good  as  anyone  else  and  free  to  secure 
any  place  or  poslUon  that  his  talents 
earned.  No  one  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  then  or  now.  is  born  to  a  po- 
sition determined  by  that. of  his  parents 
or  forebears. 

We  are  the  only  great  nation  ever  to 
embody  the  Christian  concept  in  Its 
founding  document.  We  have  it  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  the 
words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident^ 
that  all  men  are  created  equal:  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator,  with  cerUin  un- 
alienable rights;  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  invention  of  the  basic  farm  im- 
plements, such  as  the  plow  and  reaper, 
combined  wUh  the  opening  of  the  ever- 
present  additional  farm  land  actually 
brought  a  surplus  of  food  production  to 
a  great  area  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
And  the  farmer,  by  his  own  initiative  and 
productiveness,  doomed  himself  to  a 
hundred  years  of  economic  servitude. 
Only  in  recent  years  has  the  concept  of 
our  economists  changed  so  that  they  now 
recognize  that  agriculture  is  the  basic 
platform  of  this  Nation,  not  industry, 
as  they  have  held  In  the  past.  They  now 
recognize  that  only  by  maintaining  the 
highest  rate  of  agricultural  productivity 
can  this  country  maintain  Its  position 
as  an  Industrial  giant.  Undoubtedly  it 
was  the  depression  of  the  1930's  that 
proved  this  point.  Up  until  that  time 
we  had  all  believed  that  as  long  as  our 
Industries  were  producing  at  capacity, 
nothing  could  happen  to  our  economy. 
However,  even  in  the  predepresslon 
years,  when  we  were  at  our  peak  of 
prosperity,  the  farmer  was  broke,  again 
due  to  his  productiveness.  President 
Hoover  was  the  first  President  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  the  plight  of  the 
farmer,  and  Congress  passed  Public  Law 
No.  10  of  the  Seventy-first  Congress  to 
establish  a  Federal  Farm  Board.  This 
law  was  passed  upon  the  Insistence  of 
Mr.  Hoover,  who  believed  that  any  kind 
of  a  recovery  plan  must  start  with  the 
farmer. 

Let  me  give  you  a  history  of  some  of 
the  basic  laws  that  have  passed  Con- 
gress, and  they  are  not  the  result  of  any 
single  political  party  effort  nor  the  work- 
ings or  influence  of  the  so-called  farm 
bloc.  They  have  been  given  to  us  by  the 
representatives  of  the  American  people. 
First,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
established  In  1862  imder  the  Presidency 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  An  amendment  to 
this  act  in  1889  gave  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Cabinet  status  and  a  direct 
vote  in  the  political  and  economic  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  Also  in  1862,  President 
Lincoln  sfened  the  Land  Grant  College 
Act,  which  provided  for  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  colleges  in  all  States 
and  Territories  to  provide  seats  of  learn- 
ing and  research  agencies  dedicated  to 
the  improvement  of  crops,  livestock,  and 
methods  of  production.  The  Extension 
Department  and  tlie  Vocational  Agricul- 
ture Department  provided  a  teaching 
force  to  bring  the  result  of  research  right 
to  the  farm  itself — we  might  say  into  the 
farmer's  yard  and  onto  the  fanner's  land. 


GOP  Platform  Drafters  CoaM  PrafitaUy 
Cobs D it  George  Washington  ob  ForeifS 
Policy  Plaak 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         * 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  liUCHICAN 

XM  TBX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSKNTATIVXa 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
Just  come  to  my  desk  a  report  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  thirteenth  national  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  of  American 
Small  Business  Organizations  which  was 
held  in  Washington.  D.  C.  April  21  to 
23  of  tills  year. 

The  report  includes  a  copy  of  the  res- 
olutions adopted  by  the  conference  at 
its  1952  session.  I  regard  as  particularly 
outstanding  the  section  entitled  'Foreign 
Affairs."  Indeed,  this  portion  of  the- -^ 
resolutions  prompts  me  to  offer  the  ob- 
servatlon  that  if  the  Republican  Party 
experiences  difficulty  in  drafting  a  for- 
eign-policy plank  in  its  platform  it  could 
do  well  to  recognize,  as  delegates  to  the 
Conference  of  American  Small  Business 
Organizations  obviously  recognized,  that 
President  George  Washington  did  a 
pretty  good  Job  of  formulating  a  sound. 
American  foreign-policy  statement. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  the  Foreign  Affairs  section  of 
the  re.'>oIutions  of  the  Small  Business 
Organizations  conference: 

Whereas  the  general  objective  of  the  for- 
eign policy  of  the  United  States  should  be 
a  world  of  free  sovereign  nations;  and 

Whereas  to  achieve  this  end,  we  again  re- 
afRrm  our  belief  in  the  traditional  policy  laid 
down  in  the  Farewell  Address  of  Oeorge 
Washington,  as  follows: 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of 
permanent  alliance  with  any  portion  of  the 
foreigu  world;  so  far,  I  mean,  as  we  are  now 
at  liberty  to  do  it;  for  let  me  not  be  under- 
ttoQd  as  capable  of  patronizing  Infidelity  to 
existing  engagements.  I  hold  the  maxim 
no  less  applicable  to  public  than  private  af- 
fairs, that  honesty  is  always  the  i>est  policy, 
Z  repeat  It,  therefore,  let  those  engagements 
be  observed  in  their  genuine  sense.  But  in 
my  opinion  it  Is  unnecessary,  and  would  k>e 
unwise,  to  extend  them. 

"Talcing  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by 
suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable 
defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to 
temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
gencies." 

Whereas  we  reafflrm  our  belief  in  the 
soundness  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  enunci- 
ated In  1823  and  therefore  reafDrm  our  op- 
position to  the  further  extension  of  terri- 
torial holdings  of  any  European  power  or 
further  extension  of  a  European  system  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere;  and 

Whereas  we  further  reafflrm  our  belief  tn 
the  soundness  of  the  open-door  policy  for 
the  Far  Bast,  enunciated  in  the  nine-power 
treaty  signed  In  1922,  to  wit:  "To  respect  the 
sovereignty,  the  independence  and  the  ter- 
ritorial and  administrative  Integrity  oC 
China":   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  to  these  endt.  That — 

1.  The  United  States  sboxild  conclude  only 
"temporary  all  lances"  (or  ertraordlnary 
eme.-genc;es  and  only  with  nations  *-*""§ 
the  measures  set  down  here  to  eradicate  tbe 
Ootnmunlst  conspiracy  in  tltetr  aaklss.. 

Z.  Tbe  Untied  States  should  caaoai  ail  Otp- 
ioatMUc  and  trmOt  reiaixms  vita  tte  Sttick 
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bloc  and  insist  that  our  temporary  allies  ao 
the  same  and  permit  no  economic,  military, 
or  charitable  aid  to  any  nations  except  such 
allies: 

3.  Legal  measures  should  be  taken  to 
eradicate  completely  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy In  the  United  States; 

4.  The  United  States  should  propose  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  the  ousting  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  from  the 
United  Nations: 

5.  As  the  United  Nations  represents  a  per- 
manent alliance  rather  than  a  temporary 
alliance  for  emergency  purposes  to  which 
we  aubscrlbe.  subsequent  withdrawal  of  the 
United  States  from  the  United  Nations 
should  take  place  as  early  as  circumstances 
and  conditions  permit,  and  the  headquarters 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  removed 
from  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States. 

6.  There  should  be  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
that  neither  the  charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions nor  any  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  Is  a  party  shall  supersede  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States. 

7.  Within  the  limits  of  our  abUity.  the 
United  States  should  aid  every  nation  and 
every  force  actively  fighting  the  Kremlin, 
both  outside  and  inside  the  Iron  curtain, 
using  countersubverslon  to  meet  Communist 
subversion. 


Eightieth  Congress  Wasn't  So  Bad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

I 
or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Eightieth  Congress  Wasn't  So 
Bad,"  by  Bruce  Barton,  published  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  of  June  28,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

XiGHTirTH  Congress  Wasn't  So  Bad — "Ira 
Record,  "  Sats  Bruce  Barton.  "Doesn't 
Seem  to  Have  Warranted  the  President's 
Do  Nothing  Charge" 

(By  Bruce  Barton) 

New  York.— In  his  1948  campaign  for  re- 
election, President  Truman  went  up  and 
down  the  country  denouncing  the  Eightieth 
Congress — Republican  controlled — as  the 
"do-nothing  Congress." 

The  truth  is  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
had  one  of  the  best  records  In  our  whole 
history.  Here  are  a  few  of  the  high  spots  as 
given  to  me  by  my  friend,  Leslie  C.  Arends, 
Republican  whip  of  the  House: 

The  Eightieth  Congress  went  in  strong  for 
rearmament,  voting  funds  for  a  70-group  Air 
Force.  Truman  arbitrarily  froze  the  funds, 
reducing  the  group  from  70  to  48. 

It  cut  taxes  by  nearly  five  billion  a  year, 
the  first  tax  reduction  in  a  generation.  Sev- 
enty-one percent  of  the  savings  went  to 
people  earning  less  than  85.000. 

It  cut  six  billion  out  of  Truman's  budget, 
paid  off  seven  billion  of  the  national  debt — 
the  first  reduction  in  17  years — and  left 
eight  and  one-half  billion  surplus  In  the 
Treasury. 

It  began  the  exposure  of  Communists  in 
the  Government,  Including  Alger  Hiss.  In 
this  patriotic  effort  it  had  no  help  from  the 
Chief  Executive — he  called  the  investigation 
a  red  herring. 


It  restored  balance  to  the  labor  situation 
by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  If  Truman 
had  been  willing  to  Invoke  the  law's  machin- 
ery the  Nation  would  have  been  saved  many 
strikes  and  billions  of  dollars. 

It  revised  th^  farmers'  price  supports  and 
made  the  farm  program  p>ermanent. 

It  doubled  housing  construction. 

Its  term  saw  national  employment  and 
Income  at  a  record  high. 

FDR  invented  the  technique  of  dealing 
with  Congress  on  the  basis  of  heads-I-win- 
tails-you-lose.  If  any  policy  or  piece  of 
legislation  turned  out  well,  he  took  the 
credit;  if  badly,  that  was  Congress'  fault. 
Truman  has  followed  suit. 

The  result  has  been  a  great  disservice  to 
the  Nation,  for  Congress  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  liberties.  In  every  country  where  free- 
dom has  been  overthrown,  the  process  began 
with  an  attack  on  the  legislative  body. 


A  Job  Done 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALirORNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  has  signed  my 
bill,  H.  R.  7405.  that  directs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  develop  a  supply 
catalog  that  can  be  used  as  a  Federal 
catalog  by  all  Government  departments 
and  agencies.  This  bill  Is  a  tribute  to 
the  determination  of  all  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  worked  unceas- 
ingly to  instill  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
operate  our  Armed  Forces  that  while  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  will 
endure  many  sacrifices  to  provide  every- 
thing possible  for  the  defense  of  the 
Nation,  waste  and  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion will  not  be  countenanced.  It  is  a 
tribute  to  many  people  living  in  widely 
scattered  parts  of  the  Nation,  many  of 
whom  are  now  or  have  been  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  unselfishness  and  sacrifice 
of  these  people  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves unflaggingly  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense  through  increased  effi- 
ciency and  economy  by  means  of  a  single 
catalog  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  to 
me  in  the  5  years  I  have  attempted  to 
have  a  single  catalog  system  adopted  by 
the  Armed  Forces  and  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Foremost  among  these  are  a  veteran 
from  my  own  district  who  lost  his  sight 
on  the  Rhine.  Lt.  Col.  Glenn  E.  Rathbun, 
of  Palo  Alto,  whose  articles  and  letters 
have  been  an  inspiration:  Maj.  Richard 
W.  Freeman,  of  New  Orleans,  who  was 
with  the  forces  invading  southern 
Europe;  Lt.  Col.  Verne  J.  Nelson,  of  Wal- 
lace. Idaho,  a  veteran  of  the  Pacific  war, 
who  attempted  to  warn  the  President 
that  the  existing  catalog  system  carried 
on  by  the  Munitions  Board  was  a  fraud; 
Capt.  H.  M.  Williams,  of  Fremont.  Nebr.; 
Bryce  Harlow,  former  chief  clerk  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee;  and 
Mr.  Niel  Allen,  a  veteran  of  World  War 
I.  whose  son  served  In  World  War  n,  who 
together  with  Senator  Wayne  Morse,  of 
Oregon,  led  the  fight  of  the  millions  of 
members  of  the  American  Legion  for  the 


adoption  of  the  single  catalog  system. 

Within  the  Department  of  Defense 
many  people  and  groups  have  struggled 
to  overcome  the  inertia,  the  misinterpre- 
tation and  the  misinformation  surround- 
ing the  subject  of  the  single-catalog  sys- 
tem. The  Marine  Corps  and  Its  quar- 
termaster general,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  P.  T. 
Hill,  and  the  Army  Signal  Corps  with  its 
chief  signal  officer,  Maj.  Gen.  George  I. 
Back,  have  been  foremost  in  the  fight 
for  efficient  supply  operations.  Mr. 
Paul  Monahan.  now  on  the  staff  of  the 
House  Armed  Services,  whose  experience 
with  the  Marine  Corps  and  after  the  war 
with  the  Army  has  always  worked  toward 
a  soimd  system  of  cataloging  for  use  by 
all  the  armed  services. 

I  would  like  to  pay  particular  tribute 
to  Col.  W.  A.  Kelley.  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
now  a  civilian  with  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  who  has  worked 
within  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
the  establishment  of  sound  cataloging 
procedures.  Col.  Kelley  designed  and 
operated  the  single  catalog  for  commu- 
nications Items  used  by  the  Allies  during 
the  war.  and  as  the  author  of  three  books 
cn  cataloging,  is  a  recognized  world  au- 
thority. His  assignments  have  covered 
every  aspect  of  military  supply  and  his 
long  experience  in  civilian  industry  have 
enabled  him  to  coordinate  military  and 
Civilian  supply  and  cataloging  operations. 

Within  the  Congress  I  am  deeply  in- 
debted to  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson, 
chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  to  the  Honorable  F.  Edward 
Hebert.  chairman  of  the  Procurement 
Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  and  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee;  and  finally  to  Senator 
Wayne  Morse,  of  Oregon,  whose  bill.  S. 
3023.  was  stt  aside  in  favor  of  H.  R.  7405. 


If  the  BrHith  Love  It  So  Math.  Why  Don't 
They  Call  It  South  England  Instead  of 
North  Ireland? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or  NEW   JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATIVBS 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr  SIEMINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker,  many 

reasons  are  advanced  for  and  against 
the  unification  of  Ireland.  Most  over- 
look a  fundamental  truth  in  human  af- 
fairs: pride  never  sleeps  in  the  heart  of 
man.  woman,  or  child. 

Those  who  argue  for  a  continuation 
of  the  partition  of  Ireland  overlook,  it 
seems  to  me.  this  basic  truth:  hurt  pride 
Is  devastating. 

By  referring  to  it  as  North  Ireland, 
the  British,  unwittingly  perhaps,  wound 
the  fierce  pride  of  Irish  patriots.  Just 
as  the  United  Nations  flays  the  pride  of 
Koreans  when  it  refers  to  some  as  North 
Koreans. 

If  the  British  love  It  so  much,  why 
do  they  not  call  it  South  England  Instead 
of  North  Ireland?  Or  would  the  Scots 
object  lest  they  be  called  North  Eng- 
landers? 
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English  is  English.  Irish  Is  Irish,  and 
Scotch  is  Scotch,  on  the  rocks,  or  other- 
wise.   

Controls    Withoat    Money 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  SOILING 

or  Missomi 

IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BOLLING.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  Eve- 
ning Star  editorial  which  follows  makes 
clear  a  situation  which  must  be  corrected 
prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress: 
CoJrr«OL8  WrrHoxrr  Momet 

It  was  inconsistent,  to  say  the  least,  for 
the  House  to  extend  wage  and  price  oontroU 
10  months  and  then  cut  in  half  the  appro- 
priations for  administering  the  regulations. 
If  the  Senate  permits  this  action  to  stand. 
It  win  amount  to  a  fraud  on  the  American 
people.  There  wUl  be  a  controls  law  on 
the  books.  But  the  fiinda  to  nxake  the  law 
»t  all  effective  will  t>e  missing. 

The  action  of  the  House,  reducing  the 
funds  for  operating  the  stabilization  agencies 
from  $107,000,000  to  $57,000,000.  came  at  a 
late  hour  Saturday  night.  It  was  almost 
unnoticed  at  the  time  And  It  Is  possible 
many  Members  of  the  House  failed  to  realize 
the  effect  of  the  action. 

But  regardless  of  the  Intentions  of  the 
House,  the  drastic  budget  cut  would  serve 
as  an  effective  way  of  killing  economic  con- 
trols. The  eridence  Is  that  curba  on  prices 
and  wages  wUl  be  needed  for  some  time. 
Living  costs  are  still  rising.  Pressures  for 
higher  prices  Ukely  wUl  continue  to  be  strong 
in  some  Important  fields.  If  the  House  had 
believed  otherwise  It  should  have  held  to  Its 
original  decision  to  abolish  control*  alto- 
getber. 

Fiuds  for  operating  the  Wage  StabUtaitlon 
Board  were  cut  from  about  $16,000,000  to 
•7.800.000.  Agency  ofOclals  say  this  would 
mean  closing  of  the  14  W8B  regional  offices 
and  other  reductions  In  service.  The  Office 
of  Prtoe  Stabilization  would  be  hit  almost 
as  hard.  Small-business  men.  particularly, 
are  dependent  on  the  field  services  of  the 
two  agencies  for  advice  and  Information. 
They  would  be  the  real  sufferers  If  the  House 
action  were  allowed  to  stand. 

It  may  be  that  some  "water"  could  be 
squeezed  from  the  control  agencies'  budget. 
The  OPS.  in  fact,  was  said  to  be  planning 
some  cuts.  But  certainly  this  meat-ax  ap- 
proach Is  not  the  way  to  effect  genuine 
economy.  The  most  distasteful  part  of 
controls  to  businessmen  is  the  delay  tn 
processing  a  request  for  a  price  or  wage 
adjustment.  A  severe  reduction  of  operat- 
ing funds  would  tend  only  to  compound  the 
IrrlUtlona  attending  the  administration  of 
eontrokB  and  destroy  their  effectiveness. 


UnemploymcBt  anil  PopaUtion  Pressure 
ID  Italy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  ttwrw  roix 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  KEPRESEVTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  saw  fit  to  override  the 
President's  veto  of  the  immigration  bill. 


It  Is  regrettable  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
many  of  the  troubles  of  the  world  are 
stemming  from  overpopulation.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  time  was  ripe  for 
the  CoriKress  to  develop  a  new  policy  of 
immigration  which  would  more  fully  ex- 
press a  truer  reflection  of  the  ideals 
which  we  stand  for  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  corurratulate  the  President  of  the 
United  States  for  his  forthright  action 
and  for  the  brilliant  exposition  in  his 
veto  message  of  the  many  difficulties 
which  were  rampant  throughout  the  bill. 
The  bill  evidenced  distrust  throughout. 
It  appears  that  many  of  us  have  forgot- 
ten that  we.  too.  were  immlprants.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  after  working  earnest- 
ly for  4  years  we  took  a  step  backward 
Instead  of  forward  in  our  immigration 
policies. 

I  hope  that  we  can  find  some  other 
means  of  alleviating  this  population 
problem  throughout  the  world.  For  this 
Is  Indeed  a  serious  problem. 

"nie  following  is  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  Italian  Affairs,  vol.  1.  No.  1. 
of  May  1952 : 

Unzmplotmcnt  and  Population  PtrastniE  nf 

ITALT 

According  to  the  census  of  November  4, 
1961.  the  population  of  Italy  numbers 
47.020.S36  Inhabitants,  and  Its  density  per 
square  kilometer  has  risen  from  139  (census 
of  1936)  to  156  in  1951. 

To  understand  the  Importance  of  this  phe- 
nomenon of  Italy's  overpopulatlou  we  should 
bear  In  mind  not  only  the  density  of  other 
counttiee  (United  States,  19.2;  Prance,  73; 
Spain,  55.7;  Australia,  1.5:  Canada.  1.3; 
Brazil.  6.9;  U.  S.  S.  R..  9) ,  but  also  the  poverty 
of  Italy's  soil,  lacking  as  it  is  In  raw  materials 
for  Industry  and  not  easy  to  cultivate  on 
account  of  the  long  mountain  chains  which 
make  large  parts  of  the  country  unsuitable 
for  agriculture. 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  forty -seven 
millions,  the  working  population  is  about 
twenty  millions,  of  whom  eighteen  millions 
are  employed,  while  at  the  present  moment 
sonM  two  millions  are  unemployed. 

The  problem  of  providing  work  for  these 
two  minions  Is  the  gravest  of  Italy's  dUScul- 
tles.     How  can  a  solution  be  found? 

The  gradual  development  of  the  country's 
productive  capacity  has  made  it  possible  to 
absorb  over  two  million  new  workers  since 
1938  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  in- 
crement of  new  workers  for  whom  employ- 
ment was  found  amounted  to  about  two 
hundred  thousands  per  annum,  correspond- 
ing to  the  number  of  young  men  starting 
life  and  seeking  work. 

The  real  problem  Is  how  to  absorb  th^ 
stagnant  mass  of  2.000.(XX)  workers  registered 
In  the  employment  offices.  Unfortunately 
this  figure  tends  to  Increase  for  a  variety  of 
reasons.  Tn  the  first  place  Italy  has  lost 
some  prosperous  parts  of  her  territory  and 
her  African  colonies,  where  large  numbers 
of  Italians  were  already  employed  and  still 
larger  numbers  would  have  settled  in  the 
near  future.  Italy  has  thus  had  to  And  room 
for  masses  of  refugees  from  those  parts  of 
the  Venezla  Glulla  now  under  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Yugoslavia,  and  from  Libya,  Ethiopia. 
etc  In  the  second  place,  during  the  war 
large  numbers  of  Italian  workers  who  would 
normally  have  found  employment  abroad 
could  no  longer  emigrate,  and  even  after  the 
war  many  Immigration  countries  are  not  able 
or  willing  now  to  receive  Italian  Immigrants, 
save  In  tiny  driblets.  A  third  cause  is  the 
devastation  wrought  by  the  war  which  has 
reduced  the  amount  of  capital  available  for 
increased  production. 

A  subsidiary  cause  has  been  the  expansion 
of  female  employment  diuing  the  war,  many 
women  having  taken  the  place  of  moblllaed 


male  workers,  and  at  the  end  of  the  con- 
flict it  was  not  possible  to  withdraw  from 
the  employment  market  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  these  women,  among  other  reasons 
becaiise  the  decline  of  real  wages  made  it 
Impossible  for  many  families  to  carry  on 
save  with  an  Increased  number  of  wage 
earners. 

Other  countries  might  contribute  to  solve 
Italy's  problem — wblcu.  It  should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Is  a  world  problem — by  opening  their 
doors  to  immigration,  by  loans,  and  by  facili- 
tating Italian  exports. 

If  Italy  Is  to  help  herself,  she  has  need 
of  more  capital.  According  to  recent  investi- 
gations the  average  cost  for  the  employment 
of  an  individual  worker  amounts  in  fixed 
and  circulating  capital  to  1.700,000  lire  in 
agriculture,  to  4.000,000  in  Industry,  and  to 
1,000.000  in  trade  and  services.  This  means 
an  average  of  2.000.000  lire  for  each  newly 
employed  worker,  or  four  thousand  billions  in 
all  to  provide  work  for  the  2,000.000  unem- 
ployed. This  Is  far  more  than  Italy  can 
afford  at  present,  and  the  problem  can  only 
be  solved  by  a  long-term  plan  spreading 
over  many  years.  The  maximum  sum  which 
Italy  can  now  use  Is  about  eight  hundred 
billions  per  annum,  for  Investments  suffi- 
cient to  absorb  400.000  unemployed.  As 
every  year  some  200,000  new  workers  enter 
the  lists  to  seek  employment,  there  remains 
a  margin  for  the  employment  of  200,000  more 
workers,  provided  that  the  new  Investments 
are  really  utllleed  for  creating  new  employ- 
ment and  not  for  merely  Increasing  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men  already  at  work. 

This  would  no  doubt  signify  an  Improve- 
ment In  the  situation,  but  the  reduction  In 
the  numbers  of  unemployed  proceeds  very 
slowly,  and  a  real  solution  cannot  material- 
ize unless  more  radical  measures  are  adopted 
and  tinless  It  is  pocslble  to  count  on  foreign 
help  In  the  way  of  Increased  facilities  for 
emigration,  loans,  etc 

Movement  of  the  Italian  population 
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The  employment  In  Africa  of  Italians, 
probably  the  only  white  men  capable  today 
of  working  satlsTactorlly  In  that  continent, 
would  also  be  a  valuable  safety  valve. 

We  should  further  consider  the  connection 
between  unemployment  and  the  net  growth 
of  the  population.  We  must  here  distinguish 
between  short-term  and  long-term  prospects. 
From  1952  unemployment  Is  likely  to  become 
more  serious.  Inasmuch  as  the  youths  born 
In  1938,  1939.  and  1940  are  now  reaching  the 
age  of  14.  the  minimum  age  for  starting  to 
work.  Those  3  years  represent  a  veritable 
record  In  the  birth  rate — about  one  million 
a  year.  But  in  subsequent  years  the  situa- 
tion win  change,  owing  to  a  reduction  In  the 
birth  rate  during  the  war  years  and  a  certain 
general  tendency  to  reduction,  of  which  there 
Is  evidence  In  present-day  Italy.  But  this 
tendency  Is  not  wholly  satisfactory  Inasmuch 
AS,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  produced 
by  the  existence  of  a  large  number  of  un- 
employed, we  shall  be  bvirdened  with  a  grow- 
ing percentage  of  old  p)eople.  weighing  ever 
more  heavily  on  the  active  part  of  the  popu- 
lation. This  Is  Indeed  the  most  complete 
answer  to  the  advocates  of  birth  control, 
quite  Independently  of  the  prohibition  by 
the  Catholic   Church   of   all  such   measiores. 

The  natural  tendency  toward  a  reduction 
In  the  birth  rate  Is  on  the  other  hand 
counteracted  by  that  of  the  death  rate,  which 
has  been  of  about  20  percent  In  the  years 
from  1946-50. 

These  are  the  prospects  of  laboi  and  domes- 
tic peace  in  Italy,  prospects  closely  associated 
with  the  problem  of  unemployment,  which 
the  Italian  Oovernment  may  be  able  to  solve, 
provided  that  It  secures  great  xmderstand- 
Ing  on  the  part  of  foreign  countries,  in  any 
case  of  those  genuinely  anxious  for  inter- 
national peace.  Indeed  wars — and  also  revo- 
lutions— are  In  most  cases  the  outcome  of 
Internal  hardship.  This  state  of  things  must 
be  fac  -d  and  corrected  In  time.  In  the  interest 
not  only  of  those  countries  In  which  labor 
forces  are  exuberant,  but  also  In  that  of  the 
free  world,  for  an  upheaval  In  one  country 
cannot  fall  to  have  dangerous  and  perhaps 
disastrous  reactions  In  others. 

This  understanding  Is  more  than  deserved 
In  view  of  what  the  Italian  Government  has 
done  to  reduce  unemplojrment.  In  spite  of 
the  poverty  of  the  soil  and  the  vast  amount 
of  destruction  of  Industrial  plant  and  pri- 
vate dwellings  wrought  by  the  recent  war  and 
In  great  part  repaired. 


Cotton's  New  Champion 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

or   NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
pleasure  in  presenting  for  the  Record 
an  editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  of  Memphis,  Tenn., 
Monday  morning,  June  13,  1952. 

The  editor  praises  the  untiring  efforts 
and  the  worth-while  achievements  of 
my  esteemed  friend,  Tom  Abehnethy,  of 
Mississippi,  a  very  worthy  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  even  before  I  be- 
came chairman  of  that  great  commit- 
tee, I  had  an  opportunity  to  observe 
Tom  Abernethy  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  member  of  that  commit- 
tee and  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  Tom 
Abernethy,  by  his  diligent  devotion  to 


duty,  the  sincerity  of  his  purpose  and 
the  honest  and  courageous  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  every  assign- 
ment, has  won  the  esteem  of  all  of  his 
colleagues.  He  has  a  brilliant  mind  and 
unlimited  energy.  He  has  a  most  pleas- 
ing personality,  and  all  in  all  is  a  great 
and  good  man. 

There  is  nothing  new  or  novel  about 
Tom  Abernethy's  recent  efforts  in  be- 
half of  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  coun- 
try. From  the  very  day  he  entered 
Congress  until  the  present  time  he 
has  been  a  constant  and  courageous 
champion  of  the  cau5e  of  agriculture, 
and  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  have  no 
better  friend.  As  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  have  leaned  on 
him  heavily,  and  I  have  given  him  many 
assignments.  He  Is  now  chairman  of 
one  of  the  most  important  subcommit- 
tees of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
He  conducts  hearings  thoroughly  and 
with  fairness;  he  presides  with  dignity, 
and  makes  decisions  with  great  impar- 
tiality. He  has  participated  in  the  prep- 
aration and  passage  of  just  about  all  of 
the  legislation  which  is  today  the  basis 
of  our  great  Federal  farm  program 
which  has  .served  well  the  needs  of  our 
farmers  both  in  times  of  peace  and  times 
of  war.  He  ranks  high,  not  only  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  but  high  in 
the  hearts  of  the  Members  of  this  House. 

I  am,  therefore,  glad,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
endorse  the  fine  things  said  about  our 
colleague  by  the  editor  of  the  Commer- 
cial Appeal  and  to  add  this  little  tribute 
to  Tom  Abernethy,  who  has  served  with 
us  so  ably  and  so  well  and  with  such  dis- 
tinction. I  know  him  intimately;  I  ad- 
mire his  splendid  character,  and  I 
cherish  his  friendship: 

Cotton's  Nrw  Champion 

As  Congress  approaches  its  preconvention 
recess  It  becomes  evident  that  a  new  spokes- 
man for  cotton  has  risen  In  the  House  to 
replace  the  Indefatigable  Representative 
Pace,  of  Georgia,  who  dominated  cotton's 
legislative  picture  for  many  years. 

Teamed  with  the  late  Senator  John  Bank- 
head,  Representative  Pace  fought  the  battle 
of  the  cotton  farmer  through  the  years. 
D3ath  of  Senator  Bankhead  and  retirement 
of  Representative  Pace  left  the  role  of  leader 
open. 

In  the  House  it  Is  becoming  apparent  that 
the  role  of  spokesman  for  the  cotton  farmer 
Is  being  taken  by  Representative  Tom  Abeb- 
NzTHY.  of  Mississippi,  with  Senator  Jim  East- 
land making  a  bid  for  the  leadership  role  In 
the  Senate. 

In  all  the  fights  Involving  cotton,  Tom 
Abernktht  has  been  in  the  front  ranks  bat- 
tling for  his  farmers.  Whether  It  was  price 
controls,  export  allocations,  labor,  fertilizer, 
parity  formulas,  or  price  supports,  nothing 
was  more  Important  to  Mr.  Abernethy  than 
the  wishes  of  his  constituents. 

More  often  than  not,  the  odds  were  great. 
but  In  an  amazing  number  of  Instances  the 
perseverance  of  the  man,  his  popularity  with 
his  colleagues,  and  his  ability  to  present  his 
case  Interestingly  and  convincingly  led  to 
success  of  the  legislation  he  proposed. 

A  recent  example  Is  the  Abernethy  bill  to 
Increase  the  support  price  for  cotton  by 
changing  the  parity  base.  It  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion. perhajM.  whether  the  bill  should  or 
should  not  have  been  passe'i,  depending  on 
the  viewpoint.  But  Mr.  Abxenktht's  con- 
stituents wanted  It. 

With  little  encouragement,  with  no  one 
except  himself  convinced  that  it  could  be 
passed,  Mr.  Abesnztht  engineered  hearings. 


sought  legislative  aid  from  his  friends  in 
Congress,  and  forced  adoption  of  the  bill 
by  the  House  Agricultural  Committee. 

The  bill  was  tucked  away  In  the  Rules 
Committee  waiting  a  place  on  the  calendar 
and  a  vote.  There,  the  general  opinion  was, 
it  would  die.  But  Mr.  Abernetht  suddenly 
appeared  with  the  proper  pressure  to  con- 
vince the  committee  that  the  House  should 
act.     The  House  did.     It  adopted  the  bill. 

That  It  died  in  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  through  a  Repub- 
lican boycott  of  the  committee  certainly  la 
no  reflection  on  the  sponsorship  of  Senator 
Eastland.  Nor  does  it  detract  from  the  ef- 
fort of  Tom  AautNtTHT,  who,  almost  single- 
handed,  carried  the  measure  the  long  dis- 
tance that  it  traveled. 

It's  nice  to  know  that  cotton  and  the 
cotton  farmer  still  have  a  champion. 


On  Behalf  of  46,000  Employees  and  Their 
Families  in  the  Express  Industry,  and 

for  Other  Reasons,  Mr.  A.  L.  Hammell, 
President  of  the  Railway  Express 
Afency,  Requests  H.  R.  7852  Not  Be 

Passed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

OF   Nrw   JEXSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  be- 
cause he  fights  hard,  clean  and  in  the 
open  for  what  he  believes  to  be  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  concerned,  it  gives 
me  pleasure  to  list  below  a  very  fine 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  L.  Hammell,  president 
of  the  Railway  Express  Agency,  on  H.  R. 
7852.  I  requested  and  obtained  Mr. 
Hamimeirs  consent  for  the  letter's  re- 
lease. I  trust  it  will  better  inform  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  proposed 
legislation: 

Railway  Exprzss  Aoinct,  Inc., 
New  York.  N.  Y.,  June  18.  1952. 
Hon.  Altreo  D.  Sieminski. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

DxAR  Congressman  Suminski:  I  think  I 
should  tell  you  what  I  have  learned  from 
personal  contacts  with  and  letters  written 
me  by  many  of  our  employees  about  the 
great  concern  of  the  entire  personnel  of  our 
organization  through  the  introduction  of 
H.  R.  7852,  the  enactment  of  which  would 
serve  to  repeal  Public  Law  199  and  again 
place  in  parcel  poet  service  a  considerable 
number  of  the  larger  and  heavier  parcels 
that  have  since  January  1  been  transported 
by  private  enterprise  carriers.  This  bill  la 
advocated  by  those  who  want  to  profit  at 
the  taxpayers'  expense  by  obtaining  trans- 
portation service  at  rates  far  below  cost. 

Realizing  how  overburdened  you  are,  and 
despite  their  Interest  and  concern.  I  have 
urged  our  employees  to  refrain  from  writing 
you  at  the  present  time.  I  have  assured 
them  that  we  will  keep  In  cloee  touch  with 
the  progress  of  this  bill  and  endeavor  to 
convince  Members  of  Congress  that  the  pres- 
ent regulation  should  remain  in  effect  with- 
out change. 

Public  Law  199,  which  became  effective 
January  1,  1952,  Is  a  constructive  measure 
and  in  the  public  interest  because  It  is  de- 
signed to  ctirtall  unnecessary  competition 
by  the  Oovernment  with  private  enterprises 
engaged  in   the  transportation  of  property 
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and  because  It  wiU  serve  to  reduce  the  bur- 
den imposed  upon  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  reduce  the  need  for  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  taxpayers'  money  for  additional 
XaclUtles. 

Shipments  which  no  longer  enjoy  Govern- 
ment subsidy  as  a  result  of  Public  Law  199 
have  been  returned  to  the  various  forms  of 
transportation  such  as  motor  trucks,  less 
than  carload  freight,  freight  forwarders  as 
well  as  Railway  Express. 

Because  of  the  Interest  you  have  shown  in 
the  situation  perhaps  you  would  like  a  word 
or  two  about  how  this  law  has  affected  the 
ezpnas  industry.  Ehirlng  the  first  4  months 
of  this  year  the  number  of  shipments  han- 
dled by  Railway  Express  Increased  17  per- 
cent as  compared  with  the  same  period  last 
year.  That  Increase  in  volume  enabled  us 
to  restore  to  employment  a  large  number  of 
men  who  had  been  furloughed  as  a  result  of 
the  Inroads  of  the  subsidized  parcel-post 
aervlce.  We  have  actually  added  over  3.200 
employees  to  our  payroll  this  year.  The  In- 
crease In  total  hours  worked,  including  over- 
time and  day  of  rest,  made  necessary  by 
manpower  shortages,  is  the  equivalent  of 
3.600  additional  employees.  As  the  man- 
power situation  Improves  more  people  will 
be  added  to  oxu-  payrolls  to  do  the  work 
that  U  now  being  done  on  an  overtime  basis. 

This  Increase  In  employment  and  in  traffic 
volume  has  greatly  encouraged  our  em- 
ployees and  they  are  exerting  themselves  to 
provide  a  satisfactory  service  and  to  merit 
the  confidence  and  good  will  of  our  custom- 
ers. Anvthlng  that  would  disturb  this  situa- 
tion would  certainly  be  demoralizing  to  our 
entire  organization. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  46.000  em- 
ployees In  the  express  industry  and  their 
families.  I  rcspectfuUy  urge  that  blU  H.  R. 
7852  not  be  passed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  L.  Hammeix, 

President. 


sponse  was  to  attempt  to  seize  the  steel  In- 
dustry in  order  to  force  it  to  capitulate  to 
the  union  on  terms  fixed  by  the  President's 
vestpocket  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  The 
courts  slapped  him  down  by  ruling  the  selz- 
lu-e  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Murray  then  re- 
Instated  the  strike,  and,  although  the  Senate 
has  called  upon  Mr.  Truman  to  Invoke  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  he  has  Ignored  the  In- 
struction. 

Despite  his  admission.  Murray  termed  the 
steel  industry  spokesman,  Clarence  Randall, 
of  Inland  Steel  Co.,  "a  liar"  for  saying  that 
there  had  been  a  deal  between  Trimian  and 
Murray.  If  it  isn't  a  deal,  what  is  it?  It 
corresponds  to  the  usual  definition;  a  bar- 
gain, reciprocal  arrangement,  or  treatment 
received  from  another  In  a  transaction. 

Mr.  Randall,  in  bis  statement,  said  that 
Mr.  Murray  could  write  off  his  political  as- 
sistance to  Mr.  Truman  as  "paid  In  full." 
That  U  the  size  of  it.  Truman  has  bartered 
his  constitutional  obligation  to  see  to  it  that 
the  laws  be  faltlifuUy  executed  in  return 
for  the  political  support  of  a  union  t>oss. 
He  Is  convicted  by  the  testimony  of  hla 
accomplice. 


Murray  Admits  Deal  b  Steel  Strike 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une. I  do  so  with  a  double-barreled  re- 
minder. First,  the  steel  strike  Is  exactly 
1  month  old  today  and  Mr.  Truman  still 
refuses  to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  law. 
Second,  the  petition  discharging  the 
House  Judicial^  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  House  Resolution  614, 
my  resolution  to  impeach  Harrj-  S.  Tru- 
man of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
in  office,  still  lies  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
awaiting  signt.tures. 

The  ChicagC'  Tribune  editorial  follows: 
Ma  Mi-XKAT  ADMrrs  a  Deal 

The  need  for  impeaching  Mr.  Truman  Is 
more  apparent  than  ever  an  a  result  of  the 
speech  at  Gary,  Ind.,  of  Philip  Murray,  presi- 
dent of  the  CIO  and  Its  steelworkers  union, 
whose  650,000  members  are  engaged  In  a 
Nation-wide  st--ike.  Murray  admitted  that 
Mr.  Truman,  last  December  24.  gave  him  the 
promise  that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  would  not 
be  Invoked  against  the  union  if  Murray 
would  defer  thj  strike,  originally  scheduled 
to  begin  January  1. 

Since  then  the  strike  has  been  en  and  off 
twice.     It  U  now  on.     Mr.  Truman's  first  re- 
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Korean  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  S.  HILL 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  real 
war.  Our  boys  are  dying  on  the  battle- 
field. In  our  discussion  today  I  would 
like  to  go  into  the  situation  in  Korea — 
and  I  am  going  to  call  it  the  Korean  war 
because  it  most  certainly  is  war. 

To  start,  perhaps  I  should  develop  the 
history  of  the  country  briefly.  Korea  is 
a  peninsula  jutting  out  separating  the 
Japanese  Sea  from  the  Yellow  Sea,  with 
a  land  area  of  85,000  square  miles  which 
is  approximately  the  size  of  the  State  of 
Utah.  It  borders  Manchuria  and  a  small 
area  touches  Siberia,  a  scant  100  miles 
from  Vladivostok,  Russia.  The  popula- 
tion In  Korea  prior  to  the  start  of  the 
war  was  approximately  29,000,000. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  industry 
of  the  country  with  most  of  the  tillable 
land  lying  below  the  thirty-eighth  par- 
allel. However,  80  percent  of  the  heavy 
Industry  and  most  of  the  gold,  silver, 
zinc,  copper,  lead,  iron,  tungsten,  graph- 
ite, hard  coal,  and  kaolin  mines  lie  above 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 

At  the  close  of  World  War  IT  the 
United  Nations — with  our  consent — 
divided  the  country  at  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel,  the  Japanese  soliders  surren- 
dered to  the  Russians  north  of  that  line, 
and  to  the  Americans  south  of  the  divi- 
sion point.  The  United  States  recognized 
South  Korea  as  a  Republic  January  1, 
1949,  and  promised  military  and  eco- 
nomic support  to  the  Nation. 

Our  troops  were  withdrawn  from 
South  Korea  on  June  29,  1949,  thereby 
opening  the  door  to  the  Communist 
aggressor.  The  Communists  Invaded — as 
was  to  be  expected— within  the  year. 
On  June  25,  3  days  after  the  North  Ko- 
reans Invaded  South  Korea,  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States  com- 
mitted our  troops  to  action  without  con- 


gressional consent.  And  had  Congress 
decided  to  send  our  troops  into  action 
you  may  be  assured  that  we  would  have 
insisted  on  more  equitable  participation 
by  other  members  of  the  United  Nations. 
The  Korean  war  is  a  direct  result  of 
our  fumbling  and  bungling  of  foreign 
issues  by  the  State  Department.  Why 
our  State  Department  was  so  inept, 
stupid,  and  absolutely  impractical  that 
they  could  imagine  that  Russian  Com-  * 
munists  would  or  could  cooperate  with  a  ■ 
free  country  or  nation  is  beyond  me  to 
imderstand. 

Further,  if  Russia  with  less  participa- 
tion than  a  week  in  the  Japanese-United 
States  War  could  be  given  all  of  Man- 
churia, Dairen,  the  Manchurian  Rail- 
way, many  war  factories,  and  supplies 
in  Manchuria,  and  so  forth,  what  were 
our  foreign  diplomats  thinking  about? 

Hindsight  is  better  than  foresight  you 
say,  certainly  so,  but  here  it  Is  easy  to 
see  our  Executive  Department — the  De- 
partment of  state — was  surelr  blind. 

To  add  to  ovir  supreme  difficulties  the 
State  Department  stated  on  January  12, 
1950  that  we  no  longer  included  Korea 
in  our  Pacific  defensive  perimeter.  Thus 
we  completely  abandoned  South  Korea 
and  invited  the  Communists  in. 

The  Korean  war  has  now  dragged  on 
for  more  than  2  years.  There  have  been 
more  than  115,000  American  casualties — 
and  the  number  is  still  rising — and  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  have  seen  bil- 
lions of  dollars  poured  down  the  drain 
to  support  a  war  that  appears  to  have 
no  end.  The  administration  is  now  con- 
tent to  fight  a  war  of  containment — a 
war  with  no  victory — but  with  certain 
death  to  thousands  of  our  young  men,  a 
loss  of  face  in  Asia  with  a  continued 
lack  of  cooperation  of  our  Allies. 

We  have  been  persuaded  to  believe 
that  there  is  some  hope  for  an  honest- 
to-goodness  peace  to  come  out  of  the 
long-drawn-out  peace  conferences  still 
going  on  in  Korea.  Actually,  there  can 
be  no  hope  for  peace  if  we  keep  giving  in 
to  the  demands  of  the  aggressor.  Should 
we  sign  a  piece  of  paper  agreeing  to  end 
the  fighting  in  Korea,  what  assurance 
would  we  have  that  the  fighting  would 
not  be  transferred  elsewhere — Indo- 
china. Burma.  India,  or  Formosa?  All 
of  these  countries  are  in  a  continuous 
state  of  unrest  and  the  Communists 
could  touch  off  the  flame  of  war  at  any 
time.  There  is  no  parallel  to  the  Korean 
situation  in  the  annals  of  history. 

The  entire  Korean  development  has 
been  a  tragedy  of  errors — the  error  of 
secret  agreements  at  Yalta,  the  error  of 
letting  Russia  enter  the  war  against 
Japan,  the  error  of  the  United  Nations 
in  dividing  Korea,  the  error  of  the  United 
States  withdrawing  and  announcing  that 
we  would  not  defend  South  Korea. 

America,  which  in  1945  was  the  most 
powerful  nation  in  the  world,  able  to  en- 
force a  just  peace,  now  is  having  real 
troubles  kaving  face.  We  have  displayed 
our  weaknesses,  our  indecision,  and  our 
lack  of  understanding.  We  have  demon- 
strated to  Stalin  that  we  are  content 
merely  to  contain  his  ruthless  force,  net 
to  defeat  it.  We  have  asked  our  young 
men  to  offer  themselves  up  for  sacrifices 
on  the  field  of  battle  but  without  vl';tory. 
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It  would  seem  we  are  committed  to  a 
future  of  uncertainty  and  strife  by  a 
handful  of  individuals  without  vision  or 
understanding. 

Future  generations  will  read  that  the 
Korean  fiasco  was  one  of  the  sorriest 
chapters  of  our  Nation's  history. 


"Give  People  Ckar-Cat  Choke,'*  Small- 
Basinets  Men  Demand  of  GOP  Platform 
Committee 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OT  mCHIGAW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2. 1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude a  statement  by  DeWitt  Emery, 
president.  National  Small  Business  Mens 
Association,  presented  before  the  Repub- 
lican platform  committee  now  meeting 
in  Chicago: 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  getting  Into  my 
statement.  I  would  like  to  make  It  perfectly 
clear  why  I'm  here.  The  National  Small 
Business  Men's  Association  Is  a  nonprofit, 
nonpartisan  organization,  and  its  primary 
Interest  Is  In  good  government.  Irrespective 
of  partisan  considerations.  We  bold  no  brief 
for  either  the  Democratic  or  Republican  Par- 
ty. We  never,  as  an  association,  endorse 
or  support  any  candidate  for  any  publlo 
office. 

I'm  not  here  to  ask  this  commrtttee  to  put 
one  ci*  more  planks  In  the  Republkan  plat- 
form which  would  give  special  consider atlon 
or  privileges  to  small  business.  The  small- 
business  nien  scattered  throughout  the  48 
States  who  are  members  of  the  National 
Small  Business  Men's  Association  do  not 
want  anyone,  the  Government  least  of  all, 
to  hold  an  umbrella  over  them.  What  they 
do  want,  within  the  bounds  of  moral  decency 
and  within  the  limits  of  the  antitrust  laws, 
la  an  opportunity  to  operate  their  businesses 
to  the  best  of  their  abllltlee  without  one  or 
more  Federal  bureaucrats  continually  breath- 
ing down  their  necks. 

I'm  here  because  there  Isn't  any  place  else 
for  me  to  go.  We  feel  that  It  Is  absolutely 
eaaentlal  for  the  American  people  to  be  given 
a  clear-cut  choice  In  the  1952  presidential 
campaign,  and  If  they  are  to  have  such  a 
choice,  this  Committee  must  write  that 
choice  Into  the  Republican  platform. 

During  the  past  30  years,  this  country  has, 
step  by  step,  been  led  a  long  way  down  the 
road  toward  national  socialism  without  the 
people  ever  having  been  given  an  opportun- 
ity to  say  whether  or  not  tbls  Is  the  road 
they  want  to  travel. 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  this  country 
Is  where  it  Is  today  on  the  road  to  the  left, 
the  road  away  from  constitutional  govern- 
ment and  freedom  of  enterprise  Is  that  the 
opposition  party — the  Republican  Party — 
has  not  offered  the  opposition,  under  our 
two-party  system,  it  Is  supposed  to  offer. 

It  doesn't  take  much  foresight  to  be  able 
to  predict  what  will  be  In  the  1952  Demo- 
cratic platform.  It  cant  be  anjrthing  other 
than  a  projection  of  the  socialistic  welfare 
state  which  the  Roosevelt  and  Truman  ad- 
ministrations have  promoted  so  vigorously. 

By  the  same  token  Lf  we  take  the  Repub- 
lican platforms  for  1940.  1944,  and  1948.  as  a 
criterion,  It  takes  even  less  foresight  to  be 
able  to  predict  what  will  be  in  the  Republi- 
can platform  for  1962. 


In  my  Judgment,  the  greatest  calamity 
wblcb  could  possibly  befall  this  country 
would  be  for  the  Republicans  to  win  the  na- 
tional election  this  year  on  a  platform  which 
is  from  75  to  90  percent  as  socialistic  as  is 
the  record  of  the  present  and  preceding 
Democratic  administrations.  If  this  hap- 
pened, then  there  would  not  be  any  opposi- 
tion at  all  to  th^  country  going  all  the  way 
down  the  road  to  national  socialism,  com- 
munism or  some  other  form  of  collectivism 
without  the  people  ever  having  been  given  an 
opportunity  to  say.  In  the  basis  of  a  clear- 
cut  choice,  whether  or  not  that  is  what  they 
want.  If  it  Is  what  they  want,  they  should 
have  It.  But  the  choice  should  be  spelled 
out  for  them  so  plainly  that  there  Isn't  any 
element  of  subterfuge  in  It.  And  In  all  prob- 
ability the  platform  this  Committee  writes 
will  be  the  last  chance  there  ever  will  be  to 
spell  out  a  choice  between  constitutional 
government  and  socialism:  between  freedom 
of  enterprise  and  the  welfare  state. 

Since  every  member  of  this  conunlttee 
knows  almost  beyond  any  shadow  of  doubt 
what  will  be  in  the  Democratic  platform.  It 
should  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  write  a  plat- 
form which  will  give  the  American  people 
the  vitally  Important  clear-cut  choice  I  am 
talking  about. 

I'm  assuming  thut  the  Republican  Party 
still  believes  that  each  Individual  American 
has  the  right  to  work  when  and  where  he 
wishes,  the  right  to  worship  as  he  pleases, 
to  speak  his  mind  on  any  subject,  to  meet 
with  his  fellow  men  for  any  peaceful  purpose, 
to  be  secure  In  his  possessions,  to  have  his 
day  in  a  free  court  and  an  opportunity  to  go 
as  far  and  climb  as  high  as  his  willingness 
to  work,  hla  skill,  ingenuity,  and  Integrity 
will  carry  him.  Also,  that  it  still  believes 
the  individual  is  superior  to  the  state,  that 
our  public  officials  are  servants  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  that  they  derive  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  people. 

If  the  Republican  Party  believes  these 
things  and  further,  that  every  American  has 
the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness  so  long  as  he  does  not  interfere 
with  those  same  rlgbt,s  of  any  other  Amer- 
ican, then  tiiese  reliefs  should  be  clearly  ex- 
pressed In  its  platform. 

It  isn't  my  intention  to  attempt  to  tell 
the  members  of  this  committee  how  to  write 
the  platform,  but  perhaps  it  would  be  In 
order  for  me  to  offer  two  or  three  examples 
of  how  the  clear-cut  choice  I  am  pleading 
for  could  be  spelled  out. 

1.  Replace  the  present  managed  currency 
and  Inflationary  printing-press  dollars  with 
a  sound  redeemable  dollar. 

2.  Expose  social  security — the  keystone  of 
the  Roosevelt-Truman  welfare  state — for  the 
fraud  It  is.  (The  net  effect  of  remitting 
social  security  funds  to  Washington  Is  to  in- 
crease the  national  debt  and  there  Isn't 
any  security  for  anyone  In  debt.)  Then  re- 
vise the  social  security  set-up  to  make  It 
an  honest  agency.  This  can  be  done  by 
putting  participation  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
by  having  all  social  security  funds  remitted 
directly  to  the  Social  Security  Board  and 
by  requiring  the  Board  to  Invest  the  sur- 
plus, after  paying  current  benefits  and  op- 
erating expense.  In  negotiable  Government 
bonds  purchased  in  the  open  market.  This 
would  stop  the  Treasury  from  using  social 
security  funds  to  pay  current  operating  ex- 
penses of  the  Government  and  would  Insure 
those  covered  getting  what  they  are  paying 
for. 

8.  Oppose  the  philosophy  which  has  been 
developed  and  vigonatisly  promoted  during 
the  last  twenty  years  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment owes  everybody  a  living  and  must 
therefore  take  care  of  everyone  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  Oppose  this  alien  piii- 
losophy  with  the  fundamental  American  Idea 
that  there  never  has  l)een  and  never  will  be  a 
successful  substitute  for  liard  work  and 
thrift. 


I'm  suggesting,  gentlemen,  that  you  put 
principle  above  all  otber  coDSlderaUons; 
that  you  write  a  platform  which  embodies 
the  basic  concepts  of  liberty  and  limited 
government  on  which  this  nation  was 
founded. 

I'm  asking  you  to  remember  that  for  3.300 
years,  from  500  B.  C.  until  near  A.  D.  1800, 
nothing  much  happened  to  change  the  scale 
of  living  of  the  people  throughout  the  world. 
Then  our  new  American  government  was 
formed,  and  In  the  short  space  of  150  years 
the  world's  first  free  people  made  the  greatest 
progress  in  history. 

Always  before  the  government  had  con- 
trolled the  people.  Now,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world's  lUstory,  the  Individual  rights  of 
the  people  limited  what  the  Government 
could  do. 

Quite  suddenly,  as  time  Is  measured  by 
history.  America  became  so  wealthy  that  the 
next  richest  nation  seemed  p<x3r  by  compari- 
son. There  Is  only  one  possible  explanation 
for  America's  phenomenal  development. 
Americans  had  cast  off  the  deadening  hand  of 
Government.  They  had  freed  themselveo 
from  the  perpetual  oppression  which  had 
kept  the  world  poor  for  centuries. 

I  t>elleve,  gentlemen,  that  there  is  still  • 
sound,  solid  core  of  fundamental  American- 
ism in  the  hearts  of  a  vast  majority  of  the 
American  people,  and  I  urge  you  to  write  a 
platform  which  will  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  express  this  sentiment  at  the  polls  next 
November. 

If  this  sound,  solid  core  is  not  there,  then 
there  isnt  one  chance  In  10.000.000  to  save 
our  Republic.  We  have  already  lost  what 
Lincoln  characterized  as  the  last  best  hope 
of  earth,  and  the  sooner  we  find  this  out  for 
sure,  the  leas  time  it  wUl  take  to  start  re- 
building after  the  inevitable  craah  has  bank- 
rupt everyone  in  the  country. 

In  the  final  analysis  then,  the  Republican 
Party  has  everything  to  gain  and  nothing  to 
lose  by  going  to  the  people  in  1952  with  • 
clear-cut  choice  platform. 
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lafljcnce  of  the  Deep  South  Upon  the 
Presidential  Election  of  1952 


! : 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOItTAN* 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States  will  vote 
again  this  year  in  a  presidential  election. 
Their  decisions  may  determine  the 
course  of  events  and  history  in  the  years 
to  come. 

Many  articles,  speeches,  books,  and  the 
like  will  be  written  to  guide  Americans  in 
their  choice  of  men  for  high  public  of- 
fice. Among  these  is  a  profound  and 
penetratinK  article  written  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  Review  by  our  former 
distinguished  colJeagiie,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  of  Florida. 

This  article,  entitled  "The  Influence  of 
the  Deep  South  Upon  the  Presidential 
Election  of  1952,"  deserves  the  attention 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  well  as  the 
public  at  large. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  article  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

I  am  advised  by  the  Public  Printer  that 
It  exceeds  by  one  page  the  two  pages 


allowed  under  tlie  rule  without  a  state- 
ment of  cost,  and  that  the  cost  will  be 
$252. 

There  being  ro  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THX     IwrLUXNCE     C  F     THX     DEEP     SoUTH     UPOM 

TUX  PftssioxN  riAL  Election  or  1952 
(By  Claude  Pepper) 
One  of  the  $64  political  questions  now  be- 
Ind  asked  In  eviry  part  of  the  Nation  Is 
"What  will  the  South  do  in  the  presidential 
election  of  1952?"  Will  the  South  this  year 
be  again  the  "sol.d  South."  meaning  solidly 
E>emocratlc.  as  It  was  from  the  end  of  the 
reconstruction  dtys  to  1928.  or  will  it  give 
a  share  of  Its  vote  to  the  Republican  nomi- 
nee as  it  did  in  1928  when  it  gave  62  elec- 
toral voles  to  Hx)ver.  or  will  It  divide  its 
vote  between  th«'  Democratic  nominee  and 
a  DUiecrat  nominee  as  It  did  In  1948  when 
It  gives  38  of  Its  votes  In  the  electoral  col- 
lege to  Thurmond?  It  Is  too  far  from  the 
general  election  when  neither  of  the  great 
national  parties  has  nominated  a  candidate 
or  adopted  a  platform,  for  one  to  cast  more 
than  a  sort  of  Informed  guess  at  what  the 
South  wlU  do  in  November,  but  there  Is  one 
conclusion  which  In  the  light  of  1928  and 
1948  and  the  campaign  now  shaping  up  ap- 
pears pretty  clear.  That  is  that  the  South 
can  no  longer  oe  considered  the  "solid 
South."  meaning  solidly  Democratic.  In 
short,  the  South  oan  no  longer  be  taken  for 
granted  as  belonging  to  the  Democratic 
Party  Irrespective  of  who  is  the  Democratic 
nominee  or  what  the  Democratic  platform 
contains. 

It  Is  obvious  ttat  there  are  powerful  his- 
torical forces  hoUling  the  South  away  from 
the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  party 
which  the  South  associates  with  emancipa- 
tion of  Its  slaves,  with  waging  war  against 
it.  and  particularly  with  Inflicting  upon  It 
the  tragic  era  of  reconstruction.  Those 
same  forces  still  -.ery  strongly  tend  to  hold 
the  South  In  the  party  which  in  the  south- 
ern mind  U  iderUfled  with  oppxjsltlon  to 
these  odious  asfoclatlons  and  with  the 
Bouth'B  deliverance  from  the  yoke  of  Re- 
construction. But  there  have  been  a  great 
many  changes  In  the  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocratic Parties  slr.ce  these  attitudes  were  so 
firmly  formed.  Tae  two  major  parties  have 
taken  on  a  dllfertnce  In  character  and  sig- 
nificance from  that  which  they  had  during 
the  nearly  five  decades  from  reconstruction 
to  1928. 

Probably  the  strongest  Influence  upon 
Bouthern  political  attitude  and  action  has 
been  the  attitude  of  the  two  major  political 
parties  toward  the  Negro.  To  the  southerner 
from  Lincoln  to  Roosevelt,  the  Republican 
Party  was  the  party  of  the  Negro.  It  was 
that  party  which  ;reed  him  as  a  slave,  which 
waged  war  upon  the  South  to  emancipate 
him  from  slavery,  which  gave  him  the  status 
of  citizen,  guaranteed  hU  right  to  vote,  at- 
tempted to  protect  him  against  discrimina- 
tion, and  gave  Mm  public  office  even  In 
southern  States.  I  recaU  that  the  best  argu- 
ment Democratic  speakers  could  use  against 
Hoover  In  the  south  In  1928  when  they  were 
attempting  to  cone  bat  the  religious  prejudice 
against  Al  Smith  ^»as  that  Hoover.  If  elected, 
would  have  southern  white  women  working 
beside  Negro  men  In  Federal  departments  in 
Wa.'ihlnglon  and  would  foist  Negro  office- 
holders upon  the  .3outh. 

But.  with  the  ascension  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  to  the  presidency  and  the  domi- 
nance of  northern  and  western  Democrats  in 
the  formulation  ol  the  policies  and  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party,  especially 
after  the  abrogation  of  the  two-thirds  r\ile 
In  1936.  the  Demx:ratlc  Party  became  the 
champion  of  all  the  underprivileged  of  the 
country.  Including;  the  Negro.  Democratic 
administrations  kegan  to  put  Ne^ro  and 
white  to  working  together  in  the  National 


Capital  and  appointed  Negroes  to  public  of- 
fice. Including  the  governorship  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  a  Judgeship  on  the  court  of  ap- 
peals for  the  third  circuit,  although  I  do  not 
recall  an  instance  where  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration actually  has  appointed  Negroes 
to  Federal  office  In  the  South  as  did  Republi- 
can administrators.  There  had  been  mut- 
terlngs  about  President  Roosevelt's  cham- 
pionship of  the  rights  of  Negro  citizens  and 
especially  against  the  utterances  and  prac- 
tices of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  that  respect,  but 
the  first  time  an  open  breach  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  was  forced  by  the  position  of 
the  administration  was  in  the  now  famous 
convention  of  1948  when  the  Democratic 
National  Convention,  after  a  bitter  fight 
and  by  a  rather  small  majority,  adopted  the 
plank  considered  as  incorporating  President 
Truman's  civil  rights  recommendations 
made  to  the  Congress. 

It  might  be  well  to  refresh  your  mind 
upon  this  bitterly  fought  plank  In  the  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  of  1948,  which 
in  the  general  election  of  that  year  cost  the 
Democratic  Party  the  deviation  of  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina, 
with  a  total  of  38  electoral  votes  to  the  Dlxle- 
crat  nominee.     It  read: 

"We  support  the  right  of  free  enterprise  and 
the  right  of  all  persons  to  work  together  in 
cooperatives  and  other  democratic  associa- 
tions for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  any 
proper  business  operations  free  from  any  ar- 
bitrary and  discriminatory  restrictions. 

"The  Democratic  Party  is  responsible  for 
the  great  clvll-rlghts  gains  made  in  recent 
years  In  eliminating  unfair  and  Illegal  dis- 
crimination based  on  race,  creed,  or  color. 

"The  Democratic  Party  commits  itself  to 
continuing  Its  efforts  to  eradicate  all  racial, 
religlovis.  and  economic  discrimination. 

"We  again  state  our  belief  that  racial  and 
religious  minorities  must  have  the  right  to 
live,  the  right  to  work,  the  right  to  vote,  the 
full  and  equal  protection  of  the  laws,  on  a 
basis  of  equality  with  all  citizens  as  guaran- 
teed by  the  Constitution. 

"We  highly  commend  President  Harry  S. 
Truman  for  his  courageous  stand  on  the  is- 
sue of  clvU  rights.  We  call  upon  the  Con- 
grcEs  to  support  our  President  In  guarantee- 
ing these  basic  and  fundamental  American 
principles;  (1)  The  right  of  full  and  equal 
political  participation;  (2)  the  right  to  equal 
opportunity  cf  employment;  (3)  the  right 
of  security  of  person;  (4)  the  right  of  equal 
treatment  in  the  service  and  defense  of  our 
Nation." 

The  Republican  plank  on  civil  rights  was 
comparable  to  the  Democratic  plank;  so 
aside  from  the  ancient  prejudice  in  the  &outh 
against  voting  Republican,  the  attitude  of 
the  Republican  Party  on  the  Negro  Issue 
deterred  the  deep  South  from  punishing  the 
Democrats  by  voting  Republican.  But,  Im- 
mediately after  the  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention, representatives  from  the  deep  South 
met  In  Birmingham  In  a  States'  rights  con- 
vention and  nominated  as  their  candidates. 
Gov.  Strom  Thurmond,  of  South  Carolina, 
for  President,  and  Gov.  Fielding  H.  Wright, 
of  Mississippi,  for  Vice  President.  The  Dlxle- 
crats  were  undoubtedly  disappointed  that 
they  carried  only  4  Southern  States  with  38 
electoral  votes,  taking  Into  account  the  gen- 
eral favor  which  their  dissidents'  movement 
seemed  to  find  In  the  South  after  the  strong 
clvll-rlghts  plank  was  adopted  by  the  Demo- 
crats at  Philadelphia  and  the  President  took 
a  firm  stand  upon  that  platform.  Yet  they 
did  achieve  something  of  significance  to  that 
period  and  perhaps  of  even  greater  moment 
in  the  future.  They  split  the  electoral  vote 
of  the  South  between  Democrats  for  the  first 
time  since  1880  when  the  Democrats  split 
over  the  Issue  of  the  extension  of  slavery  in 
the  Territories  and  nominated  two  candi- 
dates for  President. 

Glancing  quickly  back  to  say,  1880,  the  11 
States  of  the  deep  South  were  solidly  Dem- 


ocratic until  1928.  In  that  year  8  South- 
ern states  cast  62  electoral  votes  for  the 
Republican  presidential  nominee  in  protest 
against  a  Catholic  Democratic  nommee  and 
somewhat  against  a  wet  plank  in  the  Demo- 
cratic platform.  For  the  next  20  years  from 
1928  to  1948,  the  deep  South  was  again 
solidly  Democratic  In  spite  of  wet  Demo- 
cratic platforms  and  general  policies  favor- 
able to  the  Negro  until  the  Democratic  Party 
presented  to  the  Nation  the  strongest  plank 
In  the  platform  and  the  most  pronounced 
candidate  favoring  equal  rights  for  Negro 
citizens  It  had  ever  offered.  The  resent- 
ment of  the  South — long  expressed  In  Con- 
gress, in  the  press,  and  in  private  opinion — 
burst  Into  the  Dlxlecrat  revolt  and  cost  the 
Democratic  Party  38  electoral  votes. 

It  Is,  of  course,  well  known  that  the  liberal 
economic  views  of  the  Rooeevelt  and  Truman 
administrations  have  been  distasteful  to 
large  and  powerful  segments  of  the  deep 
South  and  particularly  to  the  most  Infiuen- 
tlal  political  leadership  of  the  area  In  the 
States  and  In  the  Congress.  Moreover,  the 
Republican  vote  In  the  Southern  States  is 
steadily  growing  and  Republicanism  becom- 
ing less  objectionable  even  to  old-time 
southerners  who  strenuously  object  to  a  lib- 
eral political  philosophy.  Southern  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  had  a  working  coalition 
with  the  Republicafis  against  the  more  ad- 
vanced liberal  proposals  of  all  Democratlo 
administrations  for  16  years  at  least.  Many 
of  us  in  the  South  would  like  to  see  such  a 
growth  In  the  Republican  Party  as  would 
give  the  South,  like  the  rest  of  the  country, 
a  two-party  system  where  people  of  kindred 
political  attitudes  would  generally  find 
themselves  ranged  together.  Nevertheless, 
by  the  exp)erlence  of  the  past,  which  is  the 
only  lamp  which  can  light  the  path  of  con- 
jecture for  the  future,  we  can  see  that  only 
a  clear-cut  religious  or  racial  issue  will,  in 
the  Immediate  future  at  least,  provoke  the 
rank  and  file  Democrats  of  the  deep  South 
to  suppwrt  any  candidate  for  President  other 
than  the  nominee  of  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Convention. 

No  religious  question  has  so  far  i>een  In- 
jected into  the  present  general  national  elec- 
tion.    It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  most  in- 
fluential   southern     Democrats    In    Congress 
and   in   States   offices  have   warned.   If   they 
have  not  threatened,  the  Democratic  Party 
with  an  even  more  serious  rebellion  In  the 
November    election    of    this    year    than    oc- 
curred In  the  general  election  of  1948,  If  the 
Democratic  National  Convention  presents  a 
candidate  and  a  platform  strongly  favoring 
civil    rights.     In    1948.    the    Dlxlecrats    un- 
doubtedly were  violently  shaken  by  the  Pres- 
ident's civil  rights  message  to  the  Congress. 
Possibly  they  thought  they  could  defeat  such 
a  plank  In  the  Democratic  platform.     It  was 
only  after  they  had  failed  In  that  fight  that 
they    organized    a    so-called    states'    rights 
movement    and    nominated    candidates    for 
President   and   Vice   President.     Now,    how- 
ever, the  dominant  political  leadership  of  the 
deep  South  is  not   waiting  untU   after  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  but  is  vig- 
orously warning  the  northern  and  western 
wings  of   the   Democratic  Party  In  advance 
that  the  deep  South,  to  a  far  greater  degree 
than  It  did  in   1948,  will  revolt  against  the 
Democratic  Party  If  It  repeats  its  position  of 
1948  in  respect  to  the  civil  rights  plank  in 
the  platform. 

In  1948.  revolt  in  the  South  was  not  led  by 
and  did  not  embrace  the  Souths  most  in- 
fluential p>olltlcal  leaders.  I  know  erf  no 
southern  Senator  who  Identified  himsoU 
with  the  movement  or  subsequently  an- 
nounced that  he  voted  for  Thurmond  for 
President.  So  far  as  I  am  aware,  only  three 
eouthern  governors  supported  Thurmond  for 
President.  But  thU  year  the  DlxlecraU  of 
1948  and  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
political  leaders  of  the  South  with  an  ao- 
parent  strong  majority  of  Democratic  voters 
aire    integrated    into    a    movement    for    Uxb 
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nomination  of  Senator  Richard  B.  Rxtssell 
for  President  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention. 

It  U  difficult  at  present  to  know  Just  what 
Is  either  the  character  or  significance  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Russell  campaign. 
Senator  Russkll  himself  has  an  unbroken 
record  of  loyalty  to  the  DemocraUc  Party 
and  has  annoxinced  that  he  does  not  Intend 
to  bolt  the  Democratic  Party  this  year  unless 
someone  like  Alger  Hiss  were  nominated  for 
President.  That  statement  was  undoubtedly 
Intended  to  mean,  as  It  was  understood  to 
mean,  that  he  woxild  not  bolt  In  1952  against 
a  Democratic  candidate  and  platform 
pledged  to  civil  rights  Just  as  he  did  not 
leave  the  party  against  such  a  candidate  and 
platform  in  1948.  As  this  is  written.  Sena- 
tor Rusazix  is  supported  by  every  United 
States  Senator  from  the  deep  South,  except 
Senator  FrrLBaicBT,  who  tmdoubtedly  will 
support  him,  and  Senator  Khtauvib,  who 
himself  Is  a  candidate  for  the  Democratic 
nomination.  These  Democratic  Senators 
supporting  RusszLL,  so  far  as  they  have  an- 
nounced, voted  for  the  Democratic  nominee 
In  194B  even  If  they  opposed  him  and  the 
Democratic  platform.  At  least  none  of  them 
ever  felt  disposed  to  let  It  be  known  that  ha 
failed  to  vote  tea  the  Democratic  nominee  Lf 
he  did  not.  Again,  most  of  the  Southern 
governors  supporting  Senator  Russell,  I  be- 
lieve, voted  for  President  Truman  in  1948. 
Yet.  with  all  the  honor  and  distinction  Sen- 
ator Russell  has  achieved  Ln  the  service  of 
his  country  as  well  as  his  State,  nobody  ac- 
quainted with  politics  Ln  our  country  today 
would  consider  that  the  Russell  movement 
Is  jujBt  a  group  of  Democrats  believing 
strongly  in  the  candidacy  of  a  very  deserving 
candidate  and  striving  milltantly  to  get  him 
elected,  such  as  the  Kefauver  movement  or 
even  the  effort  behind  Stevenson.  Kerr,  Har- 
rlman.  or  McMahon.  The  Russell  candidacy 
la  primarily  a  protest  candidacy  and  repre- 
sents a  strongly  organized,  ably  led.  and  mill- 
tantly  determined  effort  to  prevent  the  Dem- 
ocratic National  Convention  at  Chicago  in 
July  from  nominating  a  President  and  adopt- 
ing a  platform  favoring  civil  rights. 

It  ia  not  surprising  to  those  who  know 
anything  about  the  history  of  politics  to  find 
coloration,  exaggeration,  or  even  gross  mis- 
representation in  politics,  which  even  f\ir- 
paases  baseball  as  a  great  American  game. 
Yet.  It  Is  worth  noting  that  politicians  who 
want  to  make  capital  out  of  race  prejudice, 
bitter  op]X)penta  of  liberal  political  phlloeo- 
pny  who  And  In  the  race  Issue  the  best  weap- 
on With  which  to  fight  those  principles, 
the  extreme  States'  rlghters  who  are  the 
prototypes  of  those  who  fought  the  ratifi- 
cation of  the  United  States  Constitution  be- 
cause they  feared  It  would  destroy  the  States 
and  suppress  Individual  liberty,  and  a  few 
able  and  conscientious  men  who  honestly 
feel  that  any  action  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  In  the  fleld  of  human  rights  will  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  conditions  which  their 
people  wish  to  preserve — ell  of  these  have, 
as  I  have  said  above,  made  "civil  rights"  mean 
to  the  average  Southern  citizen  the  complete 
destruction  and  obliteration  of  every  dis- 
tinction, differentiation,  and  demarcation 
between  the  white  and  colored  people  in 
the  South.  This  la  not  only  untrue,  but 
most  of  the  people  who  assert  such  as  the 
facts  know  it  Is  not  correct.  Similarly,  they 
denounced  the  proposed  Federal  abolition  of 
the  poll  tax  as  a  condition  precedent  to  vot- 
ing for  President,  Vice  President,  Senator, 
and  Congressman  as  being  Just  as  bad  as  a 
Federal  attempt  to  prohibit  every  kind  of 
segregation. 

Dtxlecrat  orators  In  1948,  Including  many 
who  were  lawyers  of  sufficient  ability  to  have 
known  better,  represented  the  civil  rights 
reconmiendatlons  of  President  Truman  to 
the  Congress  as  proposals  for  complete 
equality  of  rights  for  negro  citizens  and  the 
utter   <ibolltion   of   all   segregation  between, 


negroes  and  whites  In  the  South.  1  pointed 
out  in  the  Senate  on  one  occasion  and  In 
debates  dtu-lng  the  1948  campaign  with  some 
who  so  characterized  President  Truman's 
proposals  that  this  was  not  and  Is  not  true. 
Nothing  In  President  Truman's  civil  rights 
proposals  to  the  Congress  or  In  the  Demo- 
cratic platform  of  1948.  for  example,  said 
anything  at  all  about  breaking  down  local 
laws  respecting  segregation  of  the  races  In 
the  South  In  such  places  as  public  schools, 
restaurants,  hotels,  theaters,  swimming  pools, 
and  slmOar  public  places.  In  fact.  Federal 
legislation  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  as  so  far  interpreted  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  could  not 
overturn  local  laws  providing  for  segrega- 
tion in  such  pvirely  local  areas.  And,  of 
course,  every  lawyer  knows  that  under  the 
Federal  Constitution.  Congress  has  no  power 
to  affect  the  character  of  membership  of  any 
purely  private  organization  such  as  churches, 
fraternal  orders,  societies,  clubs,  and  the 
like.  Yet  few  even  dare  to  point  out  that 
civil  rights  does  not  mean  what  it  has  come 
to  mean  as  an  emotional  issue  to  the  south- 
ern mind  by  the  continued  pounding  of 
bitter  enemies. 

There  are  indications  that  the  Russell 
movement  is  regarded  as  sfimething  other 
than  a  campaign  for  the  election  of  Georgia's 
very  able  and  outstanding  Senator,  Ricuako 
B.  Russell.  At  the  kick-off  dinner  for  Sen- 
ator RussxLL's  presidential  campaign  In  At- 
lanta, the  chairman  of  the  Slate  Democratic 
Committee  of  Georgia  in  his  speech  said, 
substantially:  "In  the  future  the  South  is 
going  to  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table  or, 
damn  It,  we  Just  won't  sit." 

The  Associated  Frees  on  May  1  quoted 
Gov.  Hugh  White,  of  Mississippi,  in  a  speech 
he  had  Just  made  to  the  organizational  meet- 
ing of  a  people's  committee  of  more  than 
300  States'  rlghters  who  will  work  for  the 
candidacy  of  Senator  Russell  for  President 
as  saying  that  the  South  has  a  50-50  chance 
of  throwing  the  presidential  election  Into 
the  Hotue  of  Representatives  If  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  Ignores  Its  demands.  The  Gov- 
ernor said  further  that  eight  States  would 
follow  the  lead  of  South  Carolina  In  declar- 
ing each  State  Democratic  Party  an  inde- 
pendent organization  separate  from  the  Na- 
tional Democratic  Party.  The  Governor 
added  that  If  the  election  could  be  thrown 
Into  the  House  of  Representatives  a  south- 
erner would  come  out  as  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States.  Governor  White  con- 
cluded: "In  my  honest  opinion,  we  approach 
our  last  chance  to  make  a  fight  for  the  form 
of  government  thinking  Americans  In  every 
State  recognize  as  the  Nation's  greatest  need 
In  this  hour  of  domestic  and  world  crisis." 

The  nationally  syndicated  columnist. 
Thomas  L.  Stokes.  In  his  column  of  May  7 
In  the  Miami  Herald,  referring  to  the  Florida 
primary  between  Senators  Russkll  and 
Kefauvmj,  said :  "While  Senator  Kxtauvek 
opposes  filibusters  and  has  voted  for  an  at- 
tempt to  get  a  stronger  cloture  rule  adopted 
to  prevent  them,  he  also  opposes  a  com- 
pulsory FEPC,  although  he  has  announced 
he  win  abide  by  the  Democratic  platform. 
Senator  Russxll  said  he  will  not  abide  by 
the  plank  for  a  compulsory  FEPC  if  he  should 
be  nominated  and  such  should  be  the  plat- 
form. •  •  •  Because  of  the  trend  of  the 
campaign  In  Florida  and  certain  basic  differ- 
ences of  approach  and  attitude,  the  two 
southern  leaders  have  come  to  represent  the 
two  camps  struggling  for  supremacy  all 
through  the  South." 

When  Senator  Russell,  as  all  those  who 
knew  him  anticipated.  luinounced  that  he 
would  not  lead  a  third-party  movement  even 
If  the  National  Democratic  platform  con- 
tained a  strong  plank  on  civil  rights.  Gov. 
Herman  Talmadge,  of  Georgia,  stated  that 
he  was  shocked  by  this  news.  Senator  Ellxm- 
DER,  of  Louisiana,  and  a  number  of  other 
southern  leaders  indicated  their  disappoint- 


ment with  Senator  Russell's  statement  and 
affirmed  that  if  such  a  platform  were  adopted 
by  the  Democratic  National  Convention  and 
Senator  Russell  would  not  lead  a  third  party 
of  Democrats,  they  would  find  somebody  else 
to  lead  It.  I  believe  It  Is  the  consensus  that 
If  the  Democratic  Convention  should  nomi- 
nate a  strong  candidate  and  adopt  a  forth- 
right plank  on  civil  rights  another  conven- 
tion of  Democrats  would  be  held  in  the  South 
and  again  such  a  group  woxild  nominate  a 
candidate  for  President  and  Vice  President. 
Many  ambitious  leaders  knowing  that  such  a 
position  would  strengthen  them,  at  least  In 
their  home  States  If  not  In  the  South  gen- 
erally, would  again  be  glad  to  lead  such  a 
fight  however  forlorn  It  might  be  as  offering 
them  any  hope  of  election.  I  say  this  al- 
though it  Is  clear  that  no  one  the  conven- 
tion could  nominate  would  be  as  personally 
objectionable  to  the  conservative  Democratic 
southern  leaders  as  President  Truman  was 
In  1948  and  would  have  been  had  he  been 
a  candidate  In  1952.  President  Truman's  In- 
sistent advocacy  of  clvU  rights  before  the 
Congress  and  the  country  had  embittered 
him  personally  to  these  leaders  and  many 
of  the  Democratic  voters  of  the  South,  and 
thereby  aggravated  their  oppoeltlon  to  the 
civil -rights  plank  In  the  Democratic  plat- 
form. With  the  President  out  of  the  run- 
ning for  the  nomination,  no  other  Demo- 
crat has  such  a  record  and  la  in  such  a  posi- 
tion save,  possibly.  Senator  Hubtrt  Hum- 
PHXET,  of  Minnesota,  who  was  responsible  for 
the  adoption  of  the  strong  clvll-rlghts  plank 
in  the  platform  of  1948. 

There  are  signs  which  Indicated  that  a 
third -party  movement  behind  a  southern 
Democrat  this  year  would  have  the  support, 
if  not  the  leadership,  of  men  who  did  not 
affiliate  with  the  Dlxlecrat  movement  of  1948. 
Por  example.  Governor  Byrnes,  of  South 
Carolina,  has  In  numerous  speeches  Indicated 
that  It  might  be  necessary  and  desirable  for 
southern  Democrats  as  against  an  objection- 
able national  platform  to  support  a  southern 
Democrat.  As  recently  as  May  18.  Bymea, 
In  a  public  address  at  Cleveland.  Miss.,  said: 

"If  we  do  not  receive  sympathetic  consid- 
eration from  the  national  Democratic  Party 
which  we  have  supported  loyally  through 
the  years,  or  from  the  Republican  Party, 
we  can  support  a  third  party  •  •  •  Tha 
courageous  action  of  the  voters  of  four  States 
served  notice  on  the  country  that  the  States 
of  the  South  could  no  longer  be  considered  'in 
the  bag'  for  any  party." 

Senator  Btxd,  of  Virginia,  has  mad* 
speeches  whiCh  suggested  such  a  course,  al- 
though he  said  the  details  would  have  to  b« 
worked  out  when  the  full  situation  appeared. 
Numerous  other  leaders  are  known  to  posseaa 
similar  sentiments.  Such  a  movement  would 
probably  follow  what  Gov.  Hugh  White  calls 
the  South  Carolina  plan  which  some  South- 
em  States  adopted  long  ago  of  having  each 
State  declare  the  Democratic  Party  the  party 
of  that  State.  In  other  words — have  the 
Democratic  Party  of  each  State  secede,  as  It 
were,  from  the  National  Democratic  Party 
so  that  candidates  who  supported  the  nomi- 
nees of  the  State  Democratic  Party  would 
be  considered  loyal  Democrats  ar.d  not  dissi- 
dents. This  plan  would  contemplate, 
through  State  action  and  the  action  of  the 
Democratic  Party  leadership  In  the  State, 
restricting  the  ballot  of  the  State  so  that  if 
Democratic  voters  wished  to  vote  Democratic, 
they  would  have  to  vote  for  the  nominee  of 
the  State  Democratic  Party  rather  than  the 
National  Democratic  nominee.  This  would 
automatically  capture  the  electoral  vote  of 
the  State.  Of  course,  the  same  result  coxild 
be  achieved  by  selecting  a  nominee  binding 
upon  such  States  at  a  convention  of  their 
"Independent  and  sovereign"  Democratic 
parties.  It  will  be  reniemt)ered  that  In  1948 
some  State  Democratic  organlzatlooa  In 
power  refused  even  to  allow  the  name  of 
the  National  Democratic  nominee  (although 
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he  was  the  President  of  the  United  States) 
to  appear  upon  the  Democratic  ballot. 

What  would  be  the  power  of  the  11  States 
of  the  deep  Bout  a  should  they  In  concert 
oppose  the  nomlm*  of  the  Democratic  Party 
this  year?  These  SUtes  have  124  electoral 
votes  out  of  a  toial  In  the  electoral  college 
of  531  and  of  the  266  required  to  elect  a 
President.  In  the  four  elections  of  President 
Roosevelt,  when  be  got  respectively  474,  623, 
448.  and  432  electoral  votes,  the  concerted 
opposition  of  the  11  deep  southern  States 
would  not  have  changed  the  result.  If  In  the 
election  of  1948  the  whole  electoral  vote  of 
the  11  southern  states  had  gone  to  Thur- 
mond, he  would  have  received  124  votes, 
Dewey  189.  and  Trtmaan  218.  This  would 
have  thrown  the  election  Into  the  House 
of  Representatives.  In  fact.  38  additional 
electoral  votes  taken  away  from  President 
Truman's  vote  In  1948  would  have  thrown 
the  election  into  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  each  State  would  have  had  one 
vote.  That  woull  have  been  the  result  If 
Texas  (23),  Geoi-gla  (12).  and  any  other 
southern  State,  or  Georgia  (12).  Virginia 
(11),  Arkansas  (C),  and  any  other  southern 
State  had  gone  to  Thurmond. 

Even  those  who  believe  as  I  do,  that  any 
nonsectlonal  Deroocrat  nominated  by  the 
Democratic  Natlimal  Convention  can  win 
ttw  election,  mutt  recognize  the  Improba- 
bility that  any  Democratic  nominee  could 
defeat  any  of  the  probable  Republican  nomi- 
nees with  the  loss  of  the  South's  124  votes. 
The  Democratic  nominee  could  hardly  expect 
to  win  by  losing  even  approximately  that 
number,  although  Arthur  Krock  In  the  New 
York  Times  of  Ftbruary  14  quotes  Dr.  Ruth 
C.  SUva.  of  the  State  CoUege  of  Pennsyl- 
Tanla.  as  saying.  "If  voting  patterns  remain 
M  they  have  since  1932  and  if  there  Is  no 
MTlous  northern  split  In  the  Democratic 
Party,  the  Democratic  Presidential  candidate 
Is  likely  to  win  at  least  173  electoral  votes  in 
11  blg-clty  StateH.  plus  another  50  electoral 
TOtes  In  10  other  Northern  States,  making  a 
total  of  223.  only  43  short  of  the  necessary 
366."  These  43  needed  votes  for  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  could  be  found  In  Colorado 
(6),  Iowa  (10).  and  Wyoming  (3),  totaling 
19  votes,  which  Truman  carried  In  1948.  with 
24  additional  vot«(s  from  the  68  blg-clty  State 
votes  which  I>r.  .Sllva  regarded  as  uncerUln. 
Such  a  result  is,  of  course,  unlikely.  But 
there  U  some  possibility  that  the  Democratic 
nominee  even  this  year  could  win  the  elec- 
tion without  any  of  the  electoral  votes  of  the 
11  deep  Southern  States.  That  could  occur 
U  such  an  issue  la  made  of  civil  rights  by 
the  South  that  the  country  la  split  Into  the 
SUtea  favoring  civil  rights  and  those  oppos- 
ing It.  so  that  in  a  way  there  would  recur  the 
old  pre-CivU  War  emotional  dlvUion  over 
slavery. 

This  suggests  In  turn  a  very  Interesting 
possibility.  Taft  la  known  to  oppose  a  com- 
pulsory FKPC  and  Elsenhower  is  understood 
to  take  the  same  position.  This  attitude  la 
not  acceptable  to  the  blg-clty  States  with 
their  large  minority  populations.  New  York 
(47).  Pennsylvania  (35).  lUlnoU  (28),  and 
New  Jersey  (16).  for  example,  have  a  toUl  of 
126  electoral  votes,  two  more  than  the  entire 
electoral  vote  of  the  11  Southern  States.  If 
the  trend,  as  many  believe  It  Is,  Inclines  to- 
'  ward  a  change  In  party  control  In  the  White 
House,  and  especially  If  Elsenhower  should 
be  the  Republican  nominee  with  a  popular 
personal  appeal  and  the  Democratic  nominee 
and  the  Democratic  platform  should  take  a 
weak  stand  on  civil  rights,  that  position 
might  cost  the  DemocraU  the  election  even 
if  they  carried  the  whole  South,  since  they 
would  have  no  particular  Issue  (especially  If 
they  had  a  weak  plank  on  labor  In  addition 
to  a  weak  plank  on  clvU  rights)  upon  which 
to  make  a  strong  appeal  to  labor  and  the 
minority  groups  In  the  populous  States. 
Undoubtedly.  In  my  mind.  Senator  Tatt  has 
weakened  his  national  position  by  the  ap- 
peal he  has  made  to  the  Dlxlecrau.     He  is 


only  weakening  his  position  In  the  large 
Northern  and  the  progressive  Western  States 
with  no  real  gain  In  the  South,  for  he  should 
know  that  If  the  South,  in  the  present  year 
at  least,  does  not  support  the  national  Dem- 
ocratic nominee.  It  will  not  follow  Senator 
MrNDrs  suggestion  and  vote  with  the  Re- 
publicans, but  will  support  a  conservative 
antl-clvll-rlghts.  antllabor  Southern  Demo- 
crat. It  Is  clear  that  the  Democrats  with  a 
weak  candidate  and  platform  on  civil  rights 
would  carry  the  South  solidly.  If  there  Is  no 
strong  determination  to  turn  the  Democrats 
out.  such  a  candidate  and  platform  would 
probably  win  the  election  against  a  weak  Re- 
publican candidate  or  against  a  strong  can- 
didate like  Senator  Taft,  who  Is  weak  on 
clvl.  rlghu  and  very  vulnerable  on  labor  and 
foreign  policy. 

To  sum  up  what  I  have  Just  said.  If  the 
Republicans,  who  hold  their  convention  first, 
nominate  any  candidate  other  than  Elsen- 
however.  the  safest  strategy  for  the  Demo- 
crats to  pursue  In  their  national  convention 
mlRht  be  to  try  to  find  a  compromise  accep- 
table to  the  North  and  to  the  South  on  civil 
rights.  Such  a  compromise  should  Include 
the  South's  agreement  to  a  strong  prolabor 
plank,  as  well  as,  of  course,  a  strong  foreign- 
policy  plank  In  the  platform.  It  Is  known 
that  prominent  Democrats  are  now  trying  to 
find  a  basis  for  such  a  compromise.  They  are 
trying  to  resurrect  the  compromise  plank 
which  was  tentatively  agreed  to  In  the  reso- 
lutions committee  at  the  convention  In 
1948  before  the  committee  plank  was 
changed  on  the  convention  floor  by  Senator 
Humphrey's  amendment.  These  well-mean- 
ing Democrate  not  only  want  to  avoid  a  split 
In  the  Democratic  Party,  but  they  think  this 
Is  the  way  the  DemocraU  must  win  the  elec- 
tion, If  at  all.  I  doubt  If  they  have  given 
any  serious  consideration  to  whether  this  is 
the  proper  strategy  against  Elsenhower  as 
Republican  nominee.  As  agalrvst  Eisen- 
how,  I  feel  that  the  strongest  strategy,  if 
not  the  only  one  likely  of  success,  will  be  to 
Incorporate  In  the  platform  a  strong  clvll- 
rlghts  program,  together  with  the  other  ele- 
ments of  the  Fair  Deal,  In  order  to  assure 
the  support  of  the  populous  blg-clty  States 
which  would  probably  otherwise  be  lost  to 
Eisenhower's  strong  popular  appeal. 

Of  course.  Senator  Humphket  and  the 
leaders  of  the  p>opuloua  States  are  to  be 
reckoned  with  In  the  convention.  They 
know  what  a  weak  clvll-rlghts  plank  means 
In  their  States  now  that  that  issue  has  been 
raised.  Many  of  them,  I  suspect,  think  that 
neither  they  nor  the  Democratic  Party  can 
ever  again  abandon  that  Issue  and  that  this 
vital  matter  of  our  living  up  to  the  senti- 
ments of  our  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  the  principles  of  our  Construction  can- 
not be  compromised  any  more  than  the  ex- 
tension of  slavery  Into  the  Federal  terri- 
tories could  be  compromised,  but  will  have 
to  be  fought  out  to  only  one  eventual  con- 
clusion— a  verdict  In  favor  of  human  rlghU. 
Of  course,  good  will  and  good  Judgment  on 
both  sides  could  resolve  this  Issue  Just  as 
the  slavery  issue  could  have  been  resolved 
by  a  broad  and  tolerant  approach  on  both 
Bides.  But,  that  issue  was  not  settled  that 
way  and  no  other  great  emotional  Issue  Is 
settled  by  rationalization.  They  are  fought 
out,  and  generally  the  side  which  has  the 
larger  appeal  to  a  deep  sense  of  right  and 
great  moral  principle  wins  out  in  the  long 
run. 

If  there  should  be  in  1952  a  split  in  the 
Democratic  Party  which  would  elect  either 
In  the  general  election  or  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  RepubUcan  nominee, 
what  of  that?  Here  again  we  can  only  turn 
to  history.  Such  a  situation  in  1860  elected 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  precipitated  the  War 
Between  the  States.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
split  in  the  Republican  Party  In  1912  elected 
Woodrow  WlUon.  The  split  In  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  after  1860  eventually  healed,  but 
the  surviving  Democratic  Party  became  es- 


sentially a  different  Democratic  Party.  The 
split  In  the  Republican  Party  In  1912  even- 
tually healed,  but  It  moved  the  Republican 
Party  far  to  the  left  of  where  It  was.  A  split 
in  the  Democratic  Party  this  year,  which 
should  elect  the  Republican  nominee,  would 
undoubtedly  contribute  toward  a  reallne- 
ment  of  parties  In  the  country.  It  would 
pull  many  of  the  conservative  Democrats 
Into  the  Republican  Party  and,  specially  if 
the  Democrats  nominate  a  real  liberal,  a 
large  number  of  liberal  Republicans  would 
be  pulled  to  the  Democratic  Party.  This  la 
as  It  should  be. 

The  national  elections  of  this  year  are, 
then,  of  momentous  significance  In  domestic 
Rs  well  as  In  foreign  affairs.  The  South  will 
profoundly  affect  the  outcome  of  these  elec- 
tions— for  better  or  for  worse,  as  you  see 
the  Issues;  and  the  South  will  be  Infiuenced 
largely  by  the  way  the  clvll-rlghts  Issue  is 
treated  by  the  Democratic  candidate  and 
platform. 

May  I  add  a  personal  word  In  closing.     As 
a  southerner.  I  deplore  the  way  some  south- 
ern politicians  have  continually  stirred  the 
racial  Issue  In  order  to  profit  by  It.     I  am 
convinced  that  If  candidates  would  cease  try- 
ing  to   make   political   capital    out   of   race 
feeling,   the   Issue   would   be   far   less   acute 
and  the  unity  of  the  country  upon  a  rational 
program   which  requires  legal  equality,  but 
does  not   Interfere   with    personal   rights   of 
choice  and  association,  would  be  nearer  real- 
ization.    I  am  proud   of  two   grandfathers 
who  wore  the  grey  of  Confederate  soldiers, 
but  I  also  deplore  the  selfish  economic  In- 
terests who  use  the  race  Issue  as  a  smoke- 
screen   behind    which    to    fight    democratic 
government  and  humanitarian  progress.     I 
also  deplore  the  race  Issue  which,  fanned  by 
some   southern   politicians,   forces   the   sec- 
tional  attitude   upon  the   South.     Such   a 
point  of  view  prevents  the  South  from  elect- 
ing   a    southern    President,    It    retards    the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  South,   and   It 
arrays  us  In  appearance  at  least  against  the 
principles  which  we  all  agree  are  the  basic 
principles  of  religion  and  of  our  Nation.     If 
our  position  Is  to  this  day  what  the  position 
of  the  extremists  who  demanded  the  exten- 
sion  of  slavery  Into  the  Federal   territories 
was  to  that  day,  we  are  destined  to  lose  as 
were  they.    We  may  not.  as  they  did.  bring 
down  ruin  and  chaos  upon  our  heads,  but 
I  cannot  believe  we  can  win  by  allowing  the 
extremists  to  speak  for  us.    In  fact,  the  ex- 
tremlsu  should  be  the  spokesmen  for  no  one. 
We  can  settle.  If  we  will,  all  our  problems 
in  the  American  way,  which  is  the  way  of 
peaceful  resolution. 

But  we  must  ever  remember  that  Ameri- 
cans are  a  moral  people.  We  are  a  Nation 
of  Idealists,  and  America  will  never  stop 
going  forward  and  upward  until  that  great 
American  dream  which  surged  through  the 
hearts  of  cur  forebears,  In  some  generation 
of  their  children's  children,  comes  true. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2. 1952 
Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
report  In  the  July  1  Detroit  Free  Press 
discloses  that  the  National  Education 
Association  convention  now  meeting  In 
Detroit  has  adopted  a  resolution  voic- 
ing alarm  over  "the  growing  tendency 
to  limit  freedom  ol  instruction  through 
censorship  of  texts,  periodicals,  and  con- 
tent of  courses." 
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The  article  further  states  that  "sjx 
NBA  spokesman  said  that  this  resolu- 
tion was  aimed  at  a  tendency  to  bar  in- 
struction on  the  United  Nations  and  its 
educational  department,  UNESCO,  from 
the  classrooms. " 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  the  most 
serious  and  dangerous  proposals  for  cen- 
sorrfilp  of  texts,  periodicals,  and  con- 
tent of  courses — proposals  which  come 
from  UNESCO  and  its  supporters— ap- 
parently draw  no  fire  of  criticism  from 
the  officialdom  of  education.  Indeed,  as 
I  pointed  out  in  my  speech  in  this  House 
on  March  21.  some  of  the  most  enthu- 
siastic supporters  of  UNESCO  proposals 
to  censor,  revise,  and  supervise  text- 
books and  their  contents  are  found 
among  educational  ofBcialdom. 

In  that  connection,  and  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  include  an  excel- 
lent article  by  Mrs.  Lucille  Cardin 
Grain,  editor  of  the  EducationsJ  Review- 
er, which  appears  in  the  July  1952  issue 
of  National  Republic,  entitled  "The 
UNESCO  Threat  to  Our  Schools."  In 
this  article,  Mrs.  Cain  reviews  some  of 
the  internationalist  proposals  for  cen- 
sorship and  revision  of  textbooks  in 
America's  public  schools: 

Generally  speaking,  there  Is  a  common  de- 
nominator to  all  the  problemB  that  concern 
\u  In  the  field  of  education,  which  a  Dart- 
mouth professor  has  explained  thus: 

"Our  greatest  Issue  Is  pseudo-llt>erall8m. 
It  is  false  Uberallsm,  phony  Uberallsm,  11- 
liberallsm  masquerading  as  liberalism,  the 
pretended  pursuit  of  liberal  ends  by  means 
which  lead  In  the  opposite  direction.  In 
other  words,  are  we  to  have  liberalism  or 
are  we  to  have  a  wretched  coxinterfelt  in 
the  form  of  state  paternalism?  If  it  Is  to 
b«  the  latter,  we  may  as  well  start  writing 
the  obituary  at  liberalism,  another  experi- 
ment wlilch  ffUled.  Yet  that  is  precisely 
what  a  large  and  especially  articulate  group 
of  self-styled  ^lberals■  is  working  with  might 
and  main  to  wheedle  or  even  for'e  us  to  ac- 
cept. In  the  group  are  Oovemment  ofllclals, 
administrators  of  vaxloiis  kinds,  academici- 
ans, particularly  social  scientists,  and  'cause' 
preachers  making  noises  more  or  less  like 
social  scientists." 

This  pseudo-liberalism  isn't  called  that 
by  lt«  evangelists,  however.  It  Is  paraded 
under  various  high-sounding  labels,  most 
of  them  ringing  some  change  on  the  term 
Internationalism.  But  have  you  heard  thU 
deOnition  of  an  Internationalist?  "An  in- 
ternationalist is  one  who  is  prepared  un- 
reservedly, unhesitatingly  and  uncondition- 
ally to  defend  the  C  S.  S.  B. "  The  author 
of  that  deflxUUon  is  Joseph  Stalin.  Keeping 
the  above  In  mind,  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
one  of  today's  great  threats  to  educational 
freedom,  a  threat  which  parades  in  the  cloak 
of  Internationalism. 

Some  of  you  may  have  heard  that  I  have 
something  to  do  with  textboolLS.  that  the 
educators  and  other  competent  persons  as- 
sociated in  our  enterprise,  The  Educational 
Reviewer,  have  dared  to  open  certain  texts 
and  to  say  whether  they  ring  true  to  the 
American  tradition.  I  think  you  also  know 
that,  for  so  doing.  vUlflcatlon  and  misrepre- 
sentation have  been  our  lot,  much  of  it 
coming  from  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation Itself. 

But  there  was  no  outcry,  to  my  knowledge, 
when  a  certain  slender  volume  appeared  in 
1949.  entitled  "A  Handbook  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Textbooks  and  Teaching  Materials." 
Could  the  reason  have  been  certain  magic 
InlMalB  reprwentlng  the  publisher?  The  ini- 
tials spell  UNESCO,  and  the  publisher's  full 
name  Is  United  Nations  Educational.  S::ttn- 
Uilc   and  Cultiiral   Organization.     The  L:a- 


proved  textbooks  and  teaching  materials  are 
announced  to  be  'Aids  to  InternaUunal  Un- 
derstanding."  The  promise  of  those  words 
and  the  publisher's  magic  Inltitds  were,  on 
the  contrary,  cause  lor  rejoicing  in  certain 
parts  of  the  academic  world  which  previous- 
ly had  frowned  on  tampering  with  textbooks 
by  others.    And  why  not? 

Listen  to  one  of  UNSSOO's  major  tasks.  It 
"is  to  further  education  for  the  development 
of  mternatlonal  understanding. "  and  one  of 
the  important  ways  to  achieve  Uiia  end  is 
through  "the  improvement  of  textbooics  and 
teaching  materials. " 

"Chauvinism"  is  a  sin  of  which  our  old 
textbooks  were  gxiUty.  for  example,  and  many 
of  them  are  charged  with  being  "hate  in- 
spiring.- ThU  was  during  the  period  from 
1919  on.  when  many  of  us  were  absorbing 
our  old-fashioned  ideas  as  to  the  meaning 
of  our  American  heritage  and  culture.  But 
this  was  "tendentious  teaching."  Not 
enough  importance  was  given  the  bistory  of 
other  nations  in  those  textbo(:)ks  and  "to  the 
development  of  a  realisation  of  the  Inter- 
dependence of  nations." 

Let  me  teU  you  ever  so  briefly  of  the  effort* 
toward  textbook  revision  made  In  the  United 
States  to  date  which  seem  to  have  escaped 
the  abuse  meted  out  to  me  in  my  capacity 
as  editor  of  the  Sducatiooal  Reviewer.  The 
American  Council  on  Education  has  been 
the  most  active.  On  one  occasion  It  cul- 
laborated  with  the  Office  of  the  Coordina- 
tor of  Inter-American  Affairs  to  produce 
what  the  UNXSCO  Handbook  deacrllses  as 
"the  most  ambitious  r>jid  complete  tezttex;k 
analysis  project  ao  far  undertaken  in  the 
United  States."  One  intriguing  angle  here 
Is  that  the  "project  was  supported  financi- 
ally by  the  Office  of  the  Coordinator."  which 
is  to  say  by  you  and  me.  as  taxpayers.  Other 
groups  which  undertook  related  projects  are 
the  Natlanal  Conference  of  Christians  and 
Jews  and  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Belations. 
the  latter  now  mtorlous.  thanks  to  recent 
senatorial  oommittee  hearings. 

Another  American  CouncU  on  Education 
survey,  which  the  Handbook  announces, 
deals  with  the  treatment  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  United  States  school  textbooks,  from  the 
points  of  view  of  accuracy  and  adequacy. 
One  conclusion  was  that  "insufficient  space 
was  devoted  to  the  Soviet  Union  •  •  • 
while  stereotyped  concepts  were  much  too 
frequent." 

The  program  of  action  for  UNESCO,  with 
regard  to  textbooks.  Is  an  ambitious  one. 
One  docviment.  entitled  "Looking  at  the 
World  Through  l^extbooks,  '  sets  forth  a 
seven-point  action  plan;  two  of  these  points 
are  particularly  significant.  One  deals  with 
"Inter-government  cultural  agreements" 
and  the  other  with  *Ths  respoosiblUty  for 
reporting  InstanoeB  of  textbook  usage  inimi- 
cal to  peace  among  nations. '  The  latter 
alms  to  awaken  "world  leaders  to  the  poesl- 
bUltles  of  improving  textbooks  •  •  • 
and  other  teaching  materlais  as  aids  to  in- 
ternational understanding."  But,  "to  be 
effective,  the  program  of  UNBSCO  must  ex- 
tend from  the  individual  teacher  analycmg 
textbooks  used  In  his  own  locality  to  gov- 
ernments Improving  textt>ookB  on  an  inter- 
national baste." 

Would  you  like  to  contemplate  what  would 
have  happened  to  the  little  Kducafional  Re- 
viewer that  has  not  ^et  happened  to  it — 
If  It  had  dared  to  announce  such  a  pro- 
gram? 

In  addition  to  such  completely  commend- 
able and  hopeful  objectives  a.<;  accuracy, 
fairness,  worth,  csomprehenslveness.  and  bal- 
ance, also  to  be  admired  are  aims  of  world- 
mlndedness  and  International  cooperation. 
The  former  attitude  is  expected  to  develop 
something  which  I  thought  was  not  new  to 
our  civilization,  "a  racial  code  of  mutual 
human  behavior."  as  veil  as  a  sense  of  com- 
mon responsibility  for  world  condltlonr. 

Textboolts  would  be  tested  lor  world- 
mlndedness    by    the    stress    laid    on    world 


Ideas  and  heroes  and  on  world  Interde- 
pendence. International  cooperation  would 
be  reflected  In  part  through  a  recital  of 
the  current  activities  and  accomplishment 
of  the  United  Nations  and  lU  specialized 
agencies.  Little  wonjler  that  as  the  UNESCO 
handbook  states  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
chapter,  to  be  suoceasful  the  plan  "must  be 
a  world-wide   movement.  " 

Among  the  recomnsendatlons  for  achieving 
the  desired  end  is  the  original  one  of  In- 
ternational textbook  accords,  even  though 
the  concession  Is  made  that  such  accords 
may  not  be  suited  for  universal  appUcaUou. 
Nevertheless,  trestle*  should  be  used  when- 
ever possible.  A  variation  of  this  technique 
Is  the  inclusion  of  a  textbook  clause  in  a 
multipartite  cultural  accord  which  may  be 
more  appropriate  than  the  creation  of  a 
short  accord  speclflcally  limited  to  text- 
books. Such  accordB  could  cover  exchanges 
of  students  and  teachers,  of  educati«jixal 
publications  and  books,  of  new  teaching  pro- 
cedures and  materials,  etc. 

A  model  bUateral  textbook  accord  Is  pro- 
vided by  the  UNESCO  handbook.  In  the 
light  of  the  traditional  An^erican  position 
that  public  education  should  be  left  to  local 
and  State  govemmenu.  article  3  of  the  model 
accord  opens  with  a  pronoiincement  which 
should  give  pause  at  least  to  American  edu- 
cators.   It  read-s:  "The  governments  of 

and   shall    lasxie   instructions   to   the 

teaching  profewion."  etc.  It  Is  heartening, 
therefore,  later  to  find  the  reminder  that 
nations  like  Switaerland  and  the  United 
States  avoided  entering  into  such  agreements 
because  of  constitutional  consideration* 
stemming  from  their  Federal  systems  of 
government.     May   it   ever   be  thus. 

Among  the  new  materials  suggested  are: 
"A  book  on  world  history  m  which  a  leading 
historian  from  each  country  would  sum- 
marise the  contributions  at  his  nation  to 
world  civilisation  and  weU-belng  and  the 
benefits  received  by  It  from  other  nations." 
sample  world  history  textbooks  baaed  on  out- 
lines prepared  by  IntemaUonal  commit- 
tees, and  national  history,  geography,  and 
civic  textbooks  prepared  from  the  world 
point  of  view  and  given  international  cir- 
culation. Nor  are  books  on  world  literature, 
art.  and  music  to  be  omitted. 

Teacher  education  and  exchanges  are.  of 
course,  not  overlooked  as  means  for  the  fur- 
therance of  International  understanding. 
with  the  sviggeetlon  that  teachers  not  "de- 
I>end  too  heavily  on  the  textbook  In  e'.ass- 
room  teaching"  Colleiree  and  tmlversitlse 
are  "to  consider  education  for  international 
understanding  In  establishing  entrsnoe 
examlnatloi^s  and  requirements,"  and  edu- 
cational organisations  are.  If  necessary,  to 
"bring  organised  pressure  to  bear  against 
highly  undesirable  books," 

"Fven  In  the  most  decentralised  educa- 
tional system  the  role  of  school  admlnmra- 
tors.  members  of  legislatures,  and  other  Oov- 
emment olBclals  is  of  considemble  impor- 
tance," the  Handbook  concedes.  And  in  all 
the  fields  concerned  with  education,  whera 
the  Handbook  makes  recommendations, 
UNESCO  Itself  Is  to  be  the  repository  and 
distributor  of  the  new  findings. 

Now,  what  do  most  Americans  know  of 
UNESCO?  The  first  meeting  of  the  United 
States  National  Commission  for  UNESCO  met 
In  1946  at  the  State  Department  In  Washing- 
ton, with  the  present  Senator  Wh-uam  Btw- 
TON,  of  Connecticut,  as  chahTnan.  The  State 
Department  had  recommended  that  the  com- 
mission "consist  of  Individuals  to  be  selected 
by  the  Secretary  of  State."  Chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  then  and  now  Is  Dr. 
Milton  Elsenhower.  Some  of  the  better- 
known  members  of  the  committee  are  Erwln 
P.  Canham  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor; 
WlUlam  G.  Carr,  of  the  National  Education 
Association;  Archibald  Macl^lsh,  fomMr  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State:  George  P.  Zook  of 
the   American   Council    on  Education;    and 
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countless  others.  Including  representatives 
from  labor,  service,  government,  business, 
and  women's  organizations.  Needless  to  say. 
none  of  the  members  of  the  various  UNESCO 
committees  is  persona  non  grata  to  our  pres- 
ent State  Department. 

I  shall  have  achieved  my  purpose  if  I  have 
managed  to  show  you  the  strange,  but  visible, 
pattern  which  our  major  educational  agen- 
cies are  actively  attempting  to  impose  upon 
the  American  school  system — a  pattern  of 
internationalism  such  as  our  myriads  of  new 
governmental  agencies  now  offer  in  their  ac- 
tivities the  world  over.  It  is  clear  from  the 
material  I  have  presented  to  you.  moreover, 
that  the  pattern  of  internationalism  is  also 
the  pattern  of  collectivism;  in  a  word.  Marx- 
Ism,  or  Stalin's  "true  intematloruillsm." 

Perhaps  some  may  not  quarrel  with  this 
pattern.  They  may  be  among  those  Ameri- 
cans who  no  longer  seem  to  believe  that  the 
American  governmental  idea  as  we  have 
known  it  fits  our  times.  They  may  be  willing 
to  exchange  our  dearly  bought  Independence 
for  that  heavily  stressed  new  thing,  Interde- 
pendence. They  would,  therefore,  not  quar- 
rel with  the  kind  of  educational  indoctrina- 
tion which  I  have  been  discussing. 

I  am  sure,  however,  that  most  of  you  feel 
far  differently.  In  spite  of  the  deliberately 
vague  language  employed  by  the  interna- 
tionalist ccllectlvlsts.  you  will  see  In  this 
emerging  pattern  something  not  at  all  to 
your  liking.  CerUlnly  It  is  a  pattern  for 
American  education  about  which  you.  as 
parents,  hsve  not  been  consulted.  As  one 
mother,  speaking  for  a  parents'  group,  re- 
cently  said: 

"Believing  In  America,  we  strongly  object 
to  allowing  any  group  to  \ise  our  taxes  and 
our  children  to  promote  any  political  indoc- 
trination toward  a  changed  order,  either  to 
the  left  or  right.  Political  change  In  this 
country  should  come  about  through  the  votes 
of  truly  educated,  mature  citizens  and  not 
through  the  indoctrination  of  Immature 
children  In  our  public  schools." 

I  think  you  will  see.  with  me.  that  this 
educational  prcgram  for  "International  un- 
derstanding" and  "world-mlndedness"  Is 
closely  related  to  the  pseudo-liberalism  of 
which  our  Dartmouth  professor,  quoted 
earlier,  had  so  clear  an  understanding.  If 
this  Is  true,  then  this  prcgram.  far  from 
strengthenliTg  the  principles  on  which  this 
free  society  of  ours  rests,  would  Instead 
condition  the  minds  of  our  young  people 
to  a  world  society  ruled,  st  b?8t,  by  a 
collectlvlst  bureaucracy,  under  which  per- 
sonal initiative  and  liberty  would  be  de- 
stroyed. At  the  worst,  it  would  be  ines- 
capable world  communism,  a  new  dark 
age.  with  liberty  lost  for  all  of  tis. 

This  Is  the  real  issue  of  today,  for  all 
of  u«.  both  In  the  classroom  and  outside 
its   once   sheltered  walls. 

I  do  not  believe  that  most  American 
teachers  want  to  be  missionaries  In  an 
effort  to  remake  the  world.  In  and  out  of 
the  classroom,  to  suit  the  world  collec- 
tlvlit  planners  whose  thinking  seems  to 
Influence  so  large  a  part  of  the  educational 
field 

M3re  and  more  parents  are  being  asked 
by  professional  educators  to  take  a  keener 
Interest  In  school  matters,  in  cooperating 
with  the  teachers  of  their  children.  You 
will  find  that  many  of  them  will  welcome 
your  sympathetic  and  Intelligent  under- 
standing. 

Liberty  for  all  in  a  strong  and  Independent 
Nation  is  not  an  obsolete  Idea,  let  us  hope. 
Patrick  Henry  may  be  old  stuff,  but  the 
spirit  In  which  he  spoke  at  Williamsburg 
must  still  be  living  among  us.  The  ring- 
ing cry  to  which  his  fellows  rose  and  cheered 
must  still  have  meaning  and  appeal  to  us. 
In  a  world  where  a  deadly  threat  has  arisen 
to  all  that  this  country  means :  "I  know 
not  wnat  course  others  msy  take,  but  as 
lor  me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death." 


Soldier  Votiiif 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  KXW  TOXK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  election 
day,  in  our  Republic,  Is  the  day  marked 
for  the  revitalization  of  our  body  politic 
and  the  setting  of  the  course  which  we, 
as  a  community  of  citizens,  will  take. 
For  the  man  in  the  service  voting  Is.  if 
possible,  even  more  Important  than  for 
other  citizens  for  not  only  is  the  course 
of  our  national  p>olicy  to  be  determined 
and  the  leaders  who  will  guide  us  in  it 
to  be  selected,  but  in  this  determination 
and  selection  the  fate  of  the  individual 
serviceman  may  well  be  determined  as 
well.  The  importance  to  morale  alone 
of  the  serviceman's  taking  his  part  In 
this  decision  cannot  be  overestimated. 

Historically  our  citizen  soldiers  have 
been  extended  the  right  of  suffrage  dur- 
ing emergency  periods  ever  since  the 
Civil  War.  Appended  is  a  brief  history 
of  voting  by  members  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices from  the  April  25,  1952,  edition  of 
Armed  Forces  Talk: 

Have  Sebvicxmen  Always  Been  Encotw- 
ACED  To  Vote? 

Voting  by  servicemen  did  not  become  a 
major  Issue  until  the  Civil  War.  Before  that 
time  the  number  of  men  In  the  Army.  Navy, 
and  Marine  Corps  was  not  large.  Most  serv- 
icemen were  professionals  whose  lifetime 
careers  lay  in  the  Armed  Forces.  Usually 
they  made  their  homes  on  military  posts  or 
at  naval  stations,  had  no  off-post  residences, 
and  did  not  identify  themselves  with  the  life 
of  the  State  or  community  in  which  they 
were  stationed. 

Moreover,  many  States  did  not  allow  serv- 
icemen to  vote  because  there  was  a  danger, 
they  t>elleved,  that  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  stationed  in  a  State  might  dominate 
or  control  elections  in  local  communities 
near  their  posts.  In  1860.  when  there  were 
34  States  In  the  Union.  21  of  the  States  ex- 
cluded servicemen  from  voting.  In  the  other 
13,  Armed  Forces  personnel  could  vote,  like 
other  citizens,  if  they  were  qualified  and  if 
they  voted  in  person  on  election  day.  No 
State,  however,  provided  for  voting  by  absen- 
tee ballot. 

The  Civil  War  saw  a  change  In  both  the 
size  and  the  character  of  the  Armed  Forces. 
Enlistments  and  conscription  brought  into 
both  the  Union  and  Confederate  armies  large 
numbers  of  men  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  exercising  their  voting  privileges.  In 
order  to  permit  men  to  vote  while  in  the 
service,  changes  In  the  voting  laws  of  the 
several  States  would  have  to  be  made,  and 
by  1864.  25  States  had  made  such  changes. 
Some  States  provided  for  voting  by  proxy; 
that  Is.  a  serviceman  could  mark  his  ballot 
and  mall  it  home  to  a  relative  or  friend,  who 
would  drop  It  In  the  ballot  box  on  election 
day.  Other  States  conducted  voting  in  the 
field,  supervised  either  by  civilian  election 
officials  or  by  commissioned  officers.  Of  the 
four  million  votes  cast  In  the  1864  elections, 
235,000  were  cast  by  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  10  years  following  the  Civil  War. 
most  of  the  soldier-voting  laws  were  re- 
pealed. Thus  the  prewar  restrictions  on  vot- 
ing by  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  were 
again  in  force. 

During  World  War  I  many  of  the  Civil  War 
voting  laws  were  reenacted.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  States  had  by  tills  time  adopted 


general  absentee  voting  laws  which  applied 
to  any  qualified  voter  who  was  away  from  his 
voting  precinct  on  election  day.  So  there  was 
a  measure  of  voting  by  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  the  elections  of  November 
1917.  But  in  the  elections  of  1918.  when 
almost  two  million  soldiers,  sailors,  and  ma- 
rines were  overseas,  absentee  voting  broke 
down  almost  completely.  With  communi- 
cations so  uncertain,  voting  by  proxy  waa 
not  workable.  No  provision  had  been  made 
for  voting  in  the  field  outside  of  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  the  United  SUtes.  Congress 
had  enacted  no  legislation  to  make  it  easy 
for  servicemen  to  vote  In  Federal  elections. 
As  a  result,  there  was  little  or  no  voting  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  overseas. 

After  World  War  II  began.  Congress  sought 
to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  1918  experience. 
In  1942,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history,  a 
Federal  voting  law  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  absent  from  their  places  of  residence 
In  time  of  war  was  enacted,  it  provided 
that  every  such  person  who  was  eligible  to 
register  and  vote  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  his  residence  should  be  entitled  to  vote 
for  presidential  electors.  United  Slates  Sena- 
tors, and  Representatives  In  the  United 
States  Congress,  and  should  not  be  required 
to  pay  a  poll  tax  as  a  condition  of  voting. 
This  law.  with  some  later  amendments,  Is 
still  in  effect.  Nevertheless,  in  the  1942 
elections  absentee  voting  by  servicemen  was 
not  widespread,  largely  because  of  dlfBcultles 
In  obtaining  and  returning  ballots  through 
the  maUs. 

In  1944  Congress  modified  the  Federal  vot- 
ing law  in  order  to  eliminate  some  of  the 
difficulties  arising  from  the  world-wide 
spread  of  our  Armed  Forces.  The  major 
change  in  the  law  was  a  provision  for  a 
Federal  war  ballot  which  could  be  used  by 
servicemen  stationed  oversea  Many  ol  the 
States  also  changed  their  election  laws  to 
enable  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  vote 
by  absentee  process.  As  a  result  In  the  1944 
elections  almost  half  of  the  9,000.003  persons 
of  voting  age  In  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  applied  for  ballots,  and  about  3  out  of 
every  10  servicemen  voted. 

Although  the  state  of  war  with  Germany 
and  Japan  had  not  been  declared  officially 
over  in  1948,  the  fighting  had  long  since 
stopped,  the  Federal  war  ballot  was  no  longer 
authorized,  and  the  elections  of  1948  were 
not  looked  upon  generally  as  wartime  elec- 
tions. The  strength  of  our  Armed  Forces, 
after  having  dropped  to  less  than  a  million 
and  a  half,  had  risen  through  voluntary  en- 
listments and  a  renewal  of  selective  service 
to  slightly  more  than  2,000,000  (as  compared 
with  the  12,300,000  peak  strength  In  World 
War  II).  No  accurate  figures  are  available 
concerning  the  number  of  Armed  Forces  per- 
sonnel who  applied  to  their  States  for  ab- 
sentee baUots  or  voted  In  the  1948  or  1950 
elections. 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  voting  law 
added  since  1944  require  the  Armed  Forces 
to  assist  servicemen.  In  specific  ways,  to  cast 
their  votes.  They  also  recommend  that  each 
of  the  States  adopt  voting  laws  which  will 
enable  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  to  vote 
by  absentee  ballot.  Almost  all  of  the  States 
have  done  so. 

The  provisions  of  the  Federal  voting  law 
apply  to  all  members  of  the  Army.  Navy. 
Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard 
on  active  duty.  The  law,  however,  does  not 
assure  that  every  serviceman  wUl  t>e  able  to 
vote;  for  in  order  to  vote  a  serviceman  must 
be  qualified  under  the  laws  of  his  own  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  armed  services  are 
endeavoring  to  bring  to  their  members 
as  much  information  as  possible  on  the 
presidential  race  this  year  in  order  that 
service  people  when  voting  may  cast  an 
Informed  ballet.  Appended  Is  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  of  June  19.  1952.  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  Defense  William  C 
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Foster,  statljag  the  Defense  Department's 
plans  In  regards  to  the  presidential  and 
vice  presidential  contests: 

In  regard  to  the  presidential  and  vice  pres. 
Identlal  candidates,  we  have  definite  plans. 
It  Is  proposed  to  make  available  to  eacb. 
presidential  candidate  (nn  the  ballot  of  at 
least  six  States)  the  opportunity  to  record 
special  addresses  to  the  Armed  Forces  over, 
seas.  (This  is  in  line  with  previously  ex- 
pressed desires  of  Congress.)  These  will  be 
transcribed  and  shipped  to  the  63  overseas 
radio  broadcasting  stations  lor  rebroadcast. 
We  believe  this  can  be  done  early  enough 
to  effect  distribution  and  be  of  value  in  In- 
forming personnel  prior  to  the  date  they 
cast  their  ballots.  Also,  Stars  and  Stripes  in 
Europe  and  Japan  carry  straight  news  of  can- 
didates and  issues.  The  Armed  Forces  Radio 
Service.  Los  Angeles  and  New  Yorlc,  broad- 
cast straight  news  of  political  candidates  and 
Issues  by  short  wave  to  both  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  areas.  The  63  local  radio  stations 
either  rebroadcast  this  news  or  prepare  their 
own  news  from  UP  and  AP  wire  news  service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition,  efforts  are 
being  made  to  Inform  service  people  of 
the  procedure  which  they  must  follow  to 
exercise  their  voting  privilege.  Ap- 
pended is  an  excerpt  from  the  April  25 
issue  of  Armed  Forces  TalJc,  detailing 
the  necessary  steps  for  a  serviceman  who 
wishes  to  cast  a  ballot  this  November: 

How  Do  THx  Akmkd  Forces  Help  Szxviczmett 

To  Vers? 

Voting  is  the  individual  responsibility  of 
each  serviceman.  He  must  decide  that  he 
wants  to  vote.  He  must  find  out  whether 
he  meets  the  voting  requirements  of  his 
State  or  Territory.  He  must  apply  for  regis- 
tration, if  regifitratlon  is  required.  He  must 
apply  for  an  absentee  voter's  ballot,  and  be 
must  mark  It  properly  and  return  It  to  the 
appropriate  elections  olllcl&l  of  his  State  at 
the  proper  time. 

The  Armed  Forces,  however,  will  assist  the 
Individual  serviceman  In  certain  procedures. 
Voting  officers  designated  In  each  unit  of 
the  Army.  Navy,  Air  Foroe.  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard  will  furnish  him  with  in- 
formation about  these  procedures.  The  law 
requires  that  a  Federal  post-card  application 
Tor  an  absentee  ballot  shall  "b<;  delivered  In 
hand  to  eact  person"  In  the  Armed  Forces, 
without  Individual  request,  tor  the  general 
election  of  November  4.  However,  applica- 
tions for  ballots  for  primary  and  special  elec- 
tions generallr  must  be  requested,  from  the 
voting  oflOcer,  by  each  serviceman  desiring  to 
vote  In  such  an  election.  When  requested, 
commanding  or  voting  officers  will  also  assist 
servicemen  to  fill  out  application  forms  and 
affldavlta  required  by  their  Stutes.  An  au- 
thorized person  must  make  the  certification 
required  on  the  bottom  line  of  the  post-card 
application.  It  Is  preferabis  for  a  com- 
missioned officer  to  do  this,  although  some 
States  accept  the  certification  of  a  non- 
commissioned ofllcer. 

The  Armed  Porces  will  encourage  lervlce- 
men  to  exercise  their  privilege  to  vote,  but 
will  In  no  caae  compel  or  order  a  serviceman 
to  vote.  Moreover,  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  voting  law  and  with  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force,  and  Coast  Guard  regulations  "no 
commissioned,  warrant,  petty,  or  noncom- 
missioned officer  will  attf'mpt  to  Infiuence 
any  person  as  to  his  choice  of  candidates  or 
political  parties."  Yotir  vote  Is  your  own 
private  choice  and  your  ballot  Is  secret. 

Yet  the  estimates  of  soldier  voting  this 
year  are  stlU  discouraging  and  no  better 
than  the  1944  experience  is  expected. 
Many  State  laws  are  Inadequate  to  the 
situation  and  though  there  Is  much  ef- 
fort in  the  Federal  establishment  to 
bring  about  soldier  voting  there  is  still 
no  Federal  ballot  and  that  is  the  real 


answer  In  respect  to  national  offices. 
With  this  in  mind  on  February  4.  1952.  I 
introduced  the  Soldiers'  Voting  and  In- 
formation Act  of  1952  (H.  R.  6397)  for 
armed  services  voting  and  information. 
Under  this  bill  an  improved  Federal  bal- 
lot is  provided  for  Federal  oflQces  and 
State  oflBcials  Eire  required  to  furnish 
for  the  information  of  servicemen  and 
women  data  on  candidates  and  what 
they  stand  for  according  to  information 
provided  by  the  candidates  themselves 
in  accordance  with  United  States  Armed 
Services  rules  of  a  proposed  Ballot  Com- 
mission. One  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
soldier  voting  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced so  far  is  the  failure  to  provide 
for  information  and  data  on  candidates. 
Our  service  men  and  women  should  not 
only  be  asked  to  vote  but  should  be 
asked  to  vote  with  full  information.  This 
information  should  be  brought  to  them 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  their  duties  pre- 
vent them  from  otherwise  obtaining  it. 

Rules  and  regulations  of  the  Armed 
Services  Ballot  Comnus&ion  should  see 
that  this  information  is  presented  and 
made  available  in  concise  form  so  that 
it  will  truly  serve  its  purpose.  Under 
the  improved  Federal  ballot  provided  by 
the  bill  service  men  and  women  may 
vote  for  indep)endent  candidates  or  in- 
dependent parties  by  appropriate  write- 
in.  This  is  an  improvement  over  pre- 
vious suggested  Federal  ballots  in  which 
provision  is  made  only  for  the  two  major 
parties. 

There  are  now  over  3,500.000  In  our 
Armed  Porces  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  them  overseas.  Their  future 
will  be  determined  by  American  policy 
made  by  the  Federal  officials  who  will  be 
running  for  office  this  year.  The  exer- 
cise of  their  voting  rights  is  again,  as  it 
was  during  World  War  II.  entitled  to  the 
highest  priority.  The  record  of  voting 
by  service  men  arid  women  in  the  presi- 
dential election  of  1944  was  poor.  Only 
about  one- third  of  those  in  the  Armed 
Porces  even  sought  to  vote — 4.110,767  re- 
quested State  ballots  and  about  two  out 
of  three  were  returned  bringing  about  a 
total  of  2.691.160  absentee  military  votes 
out  of  a  total  popular  in-esidentlal  vote 
of  48.025,6*4.  Those  in  the  Armed 
Porces  with  so  much  Interest  In  our 
country's  policies  voted  even  less  than 
those  who  remained  at  home,  only  about 
50  percent  of  whom  voted  in  that  presi- 
dential election. 


Pacific  Gai  &  Electric  Co.  Wins  Charles  A. 
Coin  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALirOBiriA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE3 
Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  newspaper  release  and  ci- 
tation. Also.  I  wish  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Co.  for  their  outstanding  achievement. 


Pacitic  Gas  ft  Ilictsic  CO.  Wws  Chaxlis  A. 
CorriM  AwAxo 

CLKVELAifD,  Ohio.  June  4. — Outstanding 
success  In  meeting  the  challenge  of  sky- 
rocketing electric  power  demand  In  postwar 
California  and  opposing  an  uneconomic  In- 
vasion of  the  utility's  service  area  by  Gov- 
ernment-owned pKDwer  has  won  for  Pacific 
Gas  Si  Electric  Co  the  electric  Industry's 
highest  honor,  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  gold 
medal  award  for  1951. 

Philip  D.  Reed,  chairman  of  the  board  at 
the  General  Electric  Co..  made  the  pres- 
entation to  James  B.  Black.  P.  O.  ft  B  presi- 
dent, last  night  In  ceremonies  at  the  Edison 
Electric  Institute's  twentieth  annual  con- 
vention. George  M.  Gadsby,  president  of  the 
institute,   presided. 

The  key  to  P.  G.  ft  E.'s  award-winning 
achievements  Is  Its  bllllon-dollar  construc- 
tion program,  the  largest  ever  undertaken  In 
electric  Irtdustry  history.  Begun  imme- 
diately after  World  War  n.  the  program  was 
three-quarters  complete  by  1051.  vlrtxially 
doubling  the  company's  electric  generating 
capacity  in  6  years. 

According  to  the  citation  of  award  "the 
company  has  served  Its  area  well,  has  dra- 
matically demonstrated  Its  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  meet  all  needs  for  electric  power, 
and  has  effectively  convinced  the  people  and 
the  Congress  that  It  Is  entirely  capable  of 
carrying  out  its  responslbUlties  in  these  try- 
ing times." 

In  1961  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation shelved  plans  for  building  a  cost- 
ly and  unnecessary  Government  transmis- 
sion system,  only  after  P.  G.  ft  E.  demon- 
strated It  was  meeting  the  area's  demands 
fully,  and  after  the  company  had  signed  two 
long-term  contracts  which  provided  a  mar- 
ket and  outlet  over  company  lines  for  power 
generated  by  the  Bureau's  Central  Vallej 
Project  plants  at  Shasta  and  Keswick. 

Unable  to  expand  during  the  war  because 
of  material  shortages.  P.  G.  &  E.  launched 
Its  spectacular  construction  program  almost 
the  moment  war  ended  in  1945.  adding  seven 
new  generating  plants,  rebuilding  two,  &nd 
enlarging  two  others,  to  raise  its  total  kilo- 
watt capacity  to  3.049.400  by  19Si.  All  of 
this  expansion  was  soundly  financed  by  pri- 
vate capital,  attracted  through  securities 
Issues. 

P.  G.  ft  E.  was  chosen  after  a  special  nomi- 
nating panel,  representing  every  section  of 
the  Nation.  ha<:^  carefully  screened  the 
achievements  of  electric  companies  In  1051. 
Prom  those  companies  deemed  worthy  of 
consideration  for  this  year's  Coffin  award, 
the  winner  was  finally  determined  by  a  com- 
mittee of  Judges  composed  of  Dr.  James  R. 
Klllian.  president  of  MassachusetU  Insti- 
tute of  Technology;  C.  W.  Kellogg,  past  pres- 
ident of  E.  E.  I.;  and  Mr.  Gadsby. 

In  commending  P.  G.  ft  E.'s  successful 
resolution  of  Government  competltloa,  the 
Judges'  citation  noted  that  "during  the 
decade  prior  to  1951,  the  United  States  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  while  engaged  in  con- 
structing and  beginning  the  operation  of 
the  multimillion-dollar  Central  Valley  proj- 
ect essentially  Intended  by  Congress  for  ir- 
rigation and  flood  control,  exerted  every  re- 
source at  its  disposal  in  a  prolonged  attempt 
to  establish  a  duplicating.  Government- 
owned  conunercial  power  system  in  the  serv- 
ice area  of  the  electric  company. 

"With  candor,  patience,  perseverance,  aiid 
courtesy."  the  citation  continued,  "the  com- 
pany proved  to  Congress  and  to  the  people 
that  such  a  tax-free  duplicating  Govern- 
ment transmission  system  was  undesirable 
and  wholly  unnecessary  In  the  public  in- 
terest." 

The  company's  "cooperative  and  far-see« 
Ing  acts,  which  brought  to  all  of  the  people 
of  the  area  and  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers 
the  greatest  economic  advantage  In  utilising 
the  electricity  generated  as  a  by-product  of 
a  major  irrigation  and  flood-control  proj- 
ect." were  Judged  of  "Inestimable  value"  in 
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"preserving  the  American  system  of  free  en- 
terprise and  in  furthering  the  progress  of 
the  electric  Indxistry." 

Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co..  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  electric  operating  companies. 
Including  half  of  the  people  of  CaUfornia. 
and  half  of  the  State's  power  demand  in  its 
service  area — a  territory  the  size  of  the  six 
New  England  States  plus  New  Jersey.  Dela- 
ware, and  Maryland. 

The  Coffin  award,  most  coveted  electric  In- 
dustry honor,  was  established  30  years  ago 
by  the  Charles  A.  Coffin  Foundation  in  the 
name  of  General  Electric  Co.'s  first  president. 

Consisting  of  a  gold  medal  for  the  win- 
ning company  and  $1,000  for  the  company's 
employees'  benefit  fund,  the  Coffin  award 
has  acquired  national  prominence  for  its  sig- 
nificance in  singling  out  exceptionally  meri- 
torious advances  In  utility  service  to  the 
public  by  private  companies. 

JiTDCES'  CrrsTioif  or  Winnxx  or  1951  Coftin 

AWAXO 

Confronted,  at  the  close  of  World  War  n. 
with  reduced  reserve  capacity  due  to  war- 
time restriction,  a  rocketing  demand  for 
electric  power,  accompanying  a  phenomenal 
rate  of  population  growth,  and  an  Invasion 
of  Its  business  field  by  a  bureau  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  winning  company 
acted  with  decision,  vigor,  and  marked  ability 
to  accomplish  the  financing  and  construc- 
tion of  needed  facilities  In  Its  exteiwlve  serv- 
ice area  and  to  meet  effectively  the  Immi- 
nent threat  of  Government  comp)etltlon. 

Basic  to  the  company's  achievements  has 
been  Its  bllllon-dollar  postwar  construction 
pro  ram.  unequaled  In  magnitude  In  the 
history  of  the  utility  Industry.  Three- 
quarters  complete  In  1951.  this  well -planned, 
soundly  financed  expansion  has  resulted  in 
the  virtual  doubling  'n  6  years  of  the  com- 
pany's generating  capacity.  The  company 
has  served  Its  area  well,  baa  dramatically 
demonstrated  Its  ability  and  willingness  to 
meet  the  needs  for  electric  power,  and  has 
effectively  convinced  the  people  and  the 
Congress  that  It  is  entirely  capable  of  carry- 
ing out  Its  resixjnslbllltles  In  spite  of  diffi- 
culties In  these  trying  times. 

During  the  decade  prior  to  1951.  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  while 
engaged  In  constructing  and  beginning  the 
operation  of  the  multl-mllUon-dollar  Central 
Valley  project,  essentially  lntende<l  by  Con- 
gress for  irrigation  and  flood  control,  exerted 
every  resource  at  Its  disposal  in  a  prolonged 
attempt  to  establish  a  duplicating.  Govern- 
ment-owned commercial  power  system  in  the 
service  area  of  the  electric  company.  With 
candor,  patience,  perseverance,  and  cour- 
tesy, the  company  proved  to  Congress  and  to 
the  people  that  such  a  tax-free  duplicating 
Government  power  system  was  undesirable 
and  wholly  unnecessary  in  the  public  inter- 
est. From  the  beginning  the  company  made 
Its  market  available  for  the  project's  power. 
In  1951.  under  a  cooperative  agreement,  two 
long-term  contracts  were  signed  providing 
for  the  marketing  of  Central  Valley  power  by 
the  company  and  for  service  to  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  preference  customers. 
These  cooperative  contracts  have  put  at  rest 
the  principal  grounds  of  contest  between  the 
company  and  the  Federal  Government. 

For  Its  courageous  undertaking  and  able 
execution  of  a  huge  expansion  program,  for 
Its  cooperative  and  far-seeing  acts  which 
brought  to  all  the  people  of  the  area  and  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  Nation  the  great  eco- 
nomic advantage  In  putting  to  use  the  elec- 
tricity generated  as  a  by-product  of  a  major 
irrigation  and  flood-control  project,  and  for 
the  Inestimable  value  which  these  great 
achievements  have  had  in  the  preservation 
of  the  American  system  of  free  enterprise 
and  in  furthering  the  progress  af  the  electric 
Industry,  the  Pacific  Gas  ft  Electric  Co.  is 
hereby  declared  the  winner  of  the  Charles  A. 
Coffin  award  for  1951. 


My  Boy  and  the  Garrison  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 

HON.  R.  WALTER  RIEHLMAN 

OF    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  1 
would  like  to  include  in  the  Record  and 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues and  every  parent  in  the  Nation 
an  article  by  Capt.  Gwyn  Thomas  en- 
titled "My  Boy  and  the  Garrison  State" 
appearing  in  the  June  issue  of  the  Re- 
serve Officer,  the  official  publication  of 
the  Reserve  Officer  Association. 

Captain  Thomas  is  president  of  the 
Onondaga  chapter  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cer Association  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  and 
in  professional  life  he  is  affiliated  with 
the  Manufacturers  Association  of  Syra- 
cuse. 

This  realistic,  thought-provoking  arti- 
cle, speculating  with  measured  optimism 
upon  the  future  faced  by  our  children 
and  our  Nation,  originally  formed  the 
basis  for  an  address  delivered  by  Cap- 
tain Thomas  on  March  10.  1952.  opening 
the  North  Syracuse  Community  Series 
on  Preparing  Youth  for  Likelihood  of 
Military  Service. 

The  article  follows: 

My   BOT  AND  TKZ  GaBRISON   STATE 

(By  Capt.  Gwyn  Thomas) 

It's  tough  for  me  to  accept  the  fact,  and 
I'd  much  rather  reject  my  own  conclusion, 
but  my  boy  of  eight  faces  a  vastly  different 
future  than  I  faced  as  a  youngster. 

My  boy  will  grow  up  In  a  much,  much  less 
favorable  atmosphere  of  personal  choice  and 
freedom    than   did   I. 

He  will  have,  as  I  see.  no  choice  but  to 
contribute  to  the  physical  defense  of  his 
country  and  mine  through  military  service — 
perhaps  during  war. 

Prom  my  own  expyerlence,  covering  more 
t'lan  30  years  in  new8pai>er  military,  and 
Industry  life.  I've  been,  perhaps,  somewhat 
more  expwsed  than  some  of  my  neighbors 
to  the  flood  tides  of  history — and  the  reasons 
for  my  views  perhaps  explain  why  I.  like 
many  other  reservists,  have  accepted  extra 
responsibilities  of  citizenship.  In  terms  of 
both  physical  and  moral  defense  of  my  coun- 
try. 

Like  countless  millions  of  other  American 
boys  I  grew  up  not  even  considering  the  pos- 
sibility of  military  service,  let  alone  the  pcs- 
siblllty  of  war.  My  own  call  to  duty  in  1941 
still  seems  like  a  bad.  unrealistic  dream 
•  •  •  something  tliat  never  could  have 
happened  to  me. 

My  boy  will  grow  up  in  an  atmosphere  of 
fear  •  •  •  realistic  and  well  founded 
fears  for  the  very  existence  of  the  Nation. 
He  will  grow  to  manhood  beneath  the  shadow 
of  potential  destruction  of  his  home  and  his 
community,  and  his  famUy.  He  will  know 
that  the  shadow  Is  real. 

He  win  grow  up  walking  with  his  fellow 
citizens  the  tight-rope  of  increasing  govern- 
mental control  of  his  life.  He  must,  with 
his  fellow  citizens,  be  constantly  on  the  alert 
that  we  retain  those  freedoms  without  which, 
to  me  and  to  you,  life  would  be  insipid  and 
meaningless. 

My  boy.  and  I  think  yours,  will  grow  to 
manhood  in  the  period  of  a  garrison  state. 

Only  as  we  work  to  become  strong — and 
only  sis  we  pray — will  that  era  be  shortened. 
and  will  he  and  we  escape  the  terrors  and 
horrors  of  war. 


And  yet,  my  boy  at  the  same  time.  If  he 
realistically  approaches  this  fearsome  future, 
has  available  to  him  advantages  and  pros- 
pects Which  still  can  give  him  even  a  fuller 
and  happier  prospect  than  had  I. 

My  Job  as  an  American  parent  and  a  Re- 
serve officer  is  to  help  him  achieve  this  p)0- 
tentlal.  To  understand  why  I  have  come  to 
these  conclusions  requires  flashbacks,  an  in- 
ventory; 

A  good  starting  point  Is  to  remember  that 
In  1900,  only  10  percent  of  our  txjys  and 
girls  In  America  between  14  and  17  were  in 
high  school.  Not  only  are  80  percent  of  our 
boys  and  girls  in  high  school  today,  but  more 
than  six  times  as  many  are  In  coUege,  as 
In  1900. 

As  recently  as  1875,  human  beings  In  this 
country  did  more  than  2'i  times  as  much 
work  as  they  obtained  from  coal  and  water 
power.  Horses,  mules,  and  cattle  furnished 
SVi  times  as  much  than  as  human  and  me- 
chanical power  combined.  Even  In  1900  we 
got  more  work  out  of  animals  and  men,  as 
from  coal,  oil,  and  water  power — mechanical 
energy. 

As  we  review  America's  place  In  a  troubled 
world  today,  every  American  worker  has  at 
his  disposal  about  6  horsepower — meaning 
he  can  draw  on  the  equivalent  help  of  50  un- 
seen men.  Nothing  approaches  this  ratio 
elsewhere  in  the  world  today. 

Perhaps  you've  heard  these  figures  before. 
We've  7  percent  of  the  world's  population, 
and  yet — 

We  use  50  percent  of  the  world's  minerals. 

We  use  70  percent  of  the  world's  oil. 

We  do  40  percent  of  the  world's  productive 
work. 

These  facts  are  closer  than  you  may  at  first 
think  ■•■o  the  problem  before  tis. 

In  many  ways  World  War  II  was  a  battle  of 

production  and  economic  power,  waged  by  a 
nation  with  limited,  not  unlimited,  national 
resources  and   definitely  limited   manpower. 

We  have  had  great,  consuming  technical 
progress.  It  has  been  pa.  of  a  great  con- 
suming Improvement  in  our  standard  of  liv- 
ing. But  shouldn't  we  realize  right  now 
that  this  combination  of  desirable  factors 
•  •  •  coupled  with  the  depletion  of  our 
resources  by  two  great  wars  •  •  •  has 
eliminated  the  independence  we  once 
boasted? 

One  of  the  big  military  developments  of 
the  present  time  is  Just  that  •  •  • 
meaning  our  lack  of  self-sufficiency  with  re- 
spect to  critically  needed  materials.  We're 
so  badly  off  that  our  Munitions  Board  listed 
80  different  materials  on  Its  stockpiling  list. 
Great  sums  of  money,  to  say  nothing  of 
diplomatic  and  military  energies,  have  had  to 
be  devoted  to  assuring  access  to  those  sup- 
plies which  are  needed  for  peacetime  pro- 
duction as  well  as  military  use. 

It's  strange,  but  one  reason  that  my  boy 
faces  the  probability  of  a  life  greatly  dif- 
ferent from  mine  is  the  microscopic  pinch 
of  minerals  that  go  into  steel  for  our  auto- 
mobiles, refrigerators,  kitchen  sinks,  etc. 

For  the  production  of  many  alloys  that 
we  take  for  granted  in  our  dally  routine 
of  American  living  we  have  to  rely  on  Im- 
ports of  tin,  cobalt,  nickel,  etc.  Perhaps  we 
need  to  be  reminded  that  in  1943.  at  the 
height  of  World  War  n  when  we  were  the 
arsenal  of  democracy,  we  Imported  6.500,000 
dead -weight  tons  of  materials. 

Some  of  oiu-  present  global  commitments 
were  inescapable  because  of  these  facts.  My 
boy's  future  will  be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  we  of  the  United  States  are  now  bound 
by  treaty  to  defend  the  security  of  some  40 
different  natior-s.  with  Australia.  New  Zea- 
land, the  PhUlppines.  and  Japan  to  be  added 
by  treaties. 

President  Truman  touched  on  this  subject 
recently.     Let  me  add  a  few  examples: 

Nlnety-flve  percent  of  our  crude  rubber 
stUl  comes  from  the  Far  East. 
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Tou  need  cordage  fiber  for  marine  and 
mval  operations  as  well  as  petroleum  opera- 
tiona  which  are  essential  to  our  sxirvlval. 
Yet  73  percent  of  these  fibers  come  from  the 
Philippines  and  the  rest  from  Latin  America. 

Ycu  can't  keep  up  our  peacetime  produc- 
tion, with  Jobs  that  create  our  way  of  life. 
without  industrial  diamonds;  and  90  per- 
cent of  these  come  from  Africa.  Africa  also 
gives  us  100  percent  of  an  essential  type 
of  asbestos. 

We  Import  56  percent  of  the  bauxite  needed 
for  your  ladles'  shining  kitchen  utensils,  as 
well  as  planes 

We  need  cobalt  for  Jet  engines  and  cutting 
tools  and  magnets,  and  yet  we  import  nearly 
100  percent,  some  from  Belgium. 

Prom  the  Par  East  we  still  get  some  55  per- 
cent of  our  tin. 

One  cotild  go  on,  and  on. 

If  we  don't  retain  access  to  materials  like 
these  and  others,  or  And  substitutes  for 
them,  which  we  are  trying  to  do;  my  boy 
certainly  will  face  an  entirely  different  life, 
much  closer  to  the  horse-and-buggy  age 
than  my  own. 

Mllllona  of  Americans  like  myself  have 
learned  In  recent  years  that  other  nations 
besides  the  United  States  know  about  mtiss 
production  and  have  the  skUls  and  the  man- 
power and  resources  more  than  matching  our 
own.  My  boy.  I  hope,  will  grow  up  with  a 
healthy  realization  of  this  fact  and  he  will 
understand.  1  hope,  the  dangers  of  becoming 
•too  cocky  about  ourselves. 

Materials  and  machines  are  useless  without 
manpower.  My  boy  will  understand  as  soon 
aa  he  can  that  Russia  by  1970  will  have  avail- 
able 40.000.000  men  between  the  ages  of  20 
and  34.  For  be  la  a  citizen  of  a  nation  whose 
population  is  aging — and  this  has  vast  mili- 
tary and  social  glgnmcance.  By  1970  we  shall 
have  only  18,000.000  men  available  In  that 
age  group. 

Our  Industrial  College  of  the  Armed  Forces 
estimates  that  the  Russian  economic  po- 
tential Is  only  about  one-third  of  ours.  But 
Russia's  development  Is  In  the  direction  of 
vast  resources  of  materials  and  manp>ower — 
a  fact  that  has  a  bearing  on  the  futtire  of 
my  boy  and  yours. 

One  of  our  big  Jobs  as  a  nation  today  la 
to  get  on  a  better  plane  with  the  rest  of 
the  world  manpowerwise.  As  citizens  and 
parents  we  need  to  remember  that  out  of 
18.000,000  called  for  selective  service  durlnrj 
World  War  11.  about  6,500,000  were  rejected. 

We  rejected  12  percent  for  educational  or 
mental  deficiencies.  We  rejected  60  percent 
of  the  6.500,000  for  physical  reasons.  The 
educational  and  physical  development  of 
American  youth  from  here  on  must  be  a 
military  as  well  as  a  social  concern  of  our 
Nation  and   its  people. 

My  boy  will  grow  up  in  a  period,  probably. 
Of  competition  between  the  military  require- 
ments and  the  normal  civilian  requirements 
of  a  Nation  for  scientifically  trained  person- 
nel, as  well  as  materials.  Right  now.  much 
work  is  being  done  to  overcome  that  short- 
age. The  experts  tell  us  that  we've  depended 
heavily  upon  foreign  trained  scientists  In  the 
past — and  that  national  preservation  Itself 
demands  that  we  keep  ahead  on  techno- 
logical progress.  I'm  told  that  70.000  engi- 
neering Jobs  went  a-begging  in  the  United 
States  this  year,  as  we  really  buckled  down 
to  the  Job  of  superimposing  a  costly  defense 
program  on  top  of  our  normal  economy. 

I  hope  that  my  boy  will  understand  that 
his  own  futxn-e  will  depend  upon  his  making 
the  most  of  his  secondary  or  high  school 
education.  I  shall  try  to  have  him  under- 
stand that  even  If  his  further  education  la 
somewhat  sidetracked  by  military  service, 
the  pace  of  modern  living  and  Its  responsi- 
bilities are  so  great  that  he  needs  at  least 
this.  And  he  will  definitely  be  helped  to 
plui  his  life  so  that  he  will  take  the  prospect 
routinely,  will  graduate  from  high  school, 
and  will  be  prepared  later  to  continue  his 


studies.  The  record  of  otir  GI  bill  of  rights 
students  is  proof  that  the  will  to  study  is 
what  counts. 

If  my  boy  were  In  high  school  right  now. 
I'd  try  to  help  him  understand  that  one  of 
the  best  contributions  he  can  make  to  his 
own  future  and  the  national  defense  of  his 
country  Is  to  finish  high  school.  I'd  tell 
him  that  he  shouldn't  be  worrying  too  much 
about  the  draft,  because  when  he  gets  Into 
service  he,  too,  will  have  a  head  start  by 
reason  of  hla  high  school  diploma  and 
training. 

If  my  boy  were  In  high  school  right  now. 
I'd  feel  more  than  I  do.  my  obligation  as  a 
parent  to  help  him  understand  the  whys  of 
it  all. 

I'd  tell  him  the  honest  truth  as  I  have 
been  taiight  that  truth  as  an  officer  of  the 
Army — that  otir  military  planners  don't  be- 
lieve that  we  can  achieve  national  survival 
merely  by  force  of  arms  and  economic  re- 
sources. I'd  tell  him  that  from  the  lowest 
ranks  to  the  top  echelons  In  the  Armed 
Forces  there  is  a  new  realization  of  the  im- 
portance of  individual  action.  Individual 
Initiative,  and  Individual  human  dignity. 

I'd  acquaint  him  with  the  traditional 
policy  of  our  country  with  respect  to  the 
military — how  from  the  days  of  Washington 
to  now  we  have  rejected  any  milltarlstlo 
concept — we  have  put  the  military  servlcea 
completely  under  the  control  of  the  ci- 
vilian •  •  •  and  how.  as  a  result,  our 
Armed  Forces  have  been  in  fact  the  exten- 
sion of  the  American  people,  believing  as 
we  do  in  the  Constitution  and  sharing  with 
a  common  abhorrence  of  war  and  love  of 
peace. 

I'd  ask  his  school  teachers,  too.  to  help 
my  son  understand  that  since  the  Minute 
Men  themselves,  every  male  by  constitu- 
tional provision  Is  a  member  of  the  militia. 
I'd  tell  him  that  Americans  have  been  proud 
and  Jealous  of  that  right  to  bear  arms.  I'd 
ask  his  history  teachers  to  emphasize  that 
we  as  a  nation  traditionally  place  our  re- 
liance on  the  militia — and  that  we  have  been 
opposed  to  a  large,  professional  standing 
army. 

But  I'd  expect  his  history  teacher  to  help 
him  understand  that,  while  as  a  nation 
we've  always  wanted  peace,  we've  been  at 
war  in  every  generation  since  the  founding. 
And  I'd  Insist,  too.  that  his  sisters  get  the 
same  facts.  They,  too,  need  to  grow  up 
with  a  fearless,  reaJlstic  awareness  that  mod- 
ern war  and  modern  national  defense  will 
place  new  and  heavy  reEponsibilities  on 
women,  responsibilities  which  in  this  era 
of  the  atomic  bomb  and  the  swift,  long-range 
bomber,  and  in  this  era  of  mechanical  war 
with  Its  emphasis  on  science  and  production, 
may  be  actually  heavier  than  the  burden 
carried  by  men  in  the  Armed  Forces. 

Perhaps  I  should  underscore  this  point. 
Our  women,  the  present  and  future  wives 
and  mothers,  must  be  realistic,  too.  Prom 
here  on  our  women  must  do  more  than  send 
their  grown  sons  and  husbands  to  the  Armed 
Forces.  If  war  comes  again,  they  must  carry 
the  awful  burden  of  self-siu'vlval  for  them- 
selves and  children  at  home,  while  carrying 
a  major  load  for  production  and  civil  defense. 

Our  military  psychologists  tell  us  that 
a  wide-open  chink  In  o\ir  preparedness  armor 
has  been  the  attitude  of  countless  mothers 
who  have  denied  their  own  boys  the  break 
they  really  want  for  them.  The  human 
tragedies  of  separation  of  a  young  boy  from 
home  can  be  e&sed  or  eliminated  by  com- 
mon sense  preparation. 

For  my  own  wife  I'd  wish  that  she  would 
needle  me  as  a  father  to  spend  more  time 
with  my  boy  •  •  •  to  help  him  grow  up  as 
a  balanced  personality.  To  take  him  fishing, 
hunting,  camping,  hiking,  to  encourage  self- 
reliance,  to  get  him  really  Interested  In  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  in  any  other  agency  which 
can  give  him  those  priceless  bits  of  back- 
groiind  character  and  training  that  from  my 


own  experience  make  military  life  Mutter.  Td 
help  her  to  get  used  to  the  Inevitability  of 
separation,  and  so  help  my  boy  avoid  tha 
terrible  heartaches  that  accompany  an  un- 
prepared change-over  from  civilian  to  rook- 
ie— heartaches  that  sometimes  shift  Into 
more  serious  form  after  mall  call. 

And  I'd  tell  him  and  her  frankly  that 
compared  to  millions  of  men  like  me.  he's 
lucky.  At  least  he  Is  to  have  the  realization 
of  what's  ahead — and  a  measure  of  training 
to  help  him  survive  if  we  ever  get  Into  war. 
I'd  tell  him  about  the  18-year -olds  that  I 
have  known,  who  were  rushed  from  home 
through  the  training  camps  in  11  weeks, 
and  went  directly  Into  combat. 

I'd  tell  him  that  as  a  nation  we  are  com- 
mitted to  the  principle  of  universal  military 
training,  although  we  recently  refused  to 
implement  it.  I'd  even  read  him  General 
Eisenhower's  statement,  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  early  training  In  military  practice, 
organization,  and  technique.    I  quote: 

"While  I  basically  believe  that  this  kind 
of  service  is  an  obligation  that  every  clUaea 
owes  the  Nation.  I  also  believe  that  In  re- 
verse the  provision  of  training  opportunity  la 
an  obligation  that  the  Nation  owes  the  indi- 
vidual." 

I'd  tell  my  boy  something  else — about  th« 
horrible  dilemma  that  we  confront  as  a  na- 
tion. We  have  demonstrated  a  love  for  peace, 
yet  we  find  war  and  the  proapect  of  war 
thrust  upon  us — and  we  now  have  to  exist 
literally  under  arms.  This  situation  Isn't 
softening  a  bit.  It  can  endure  for  my  boy'a 
lifetime  and  longer,  even  if  we  escape  full 
scale  war.  I'd  do  my  level  best  to  have  mf 
boy  understand  that  this  garrison  stat* 
period  is  going  to  challenge  the  best  that  w« 
have  in  citizenship  Mamrces  and  that  whlla 
we  are  keeping  natlnnal  mUltary  strangttx 
strong,  we  also  must  look  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  American  freedoms  at  home. 

I'd  urge  my  boy  to  develop  a  strong,  per- 
sonal sense  of  faith  based  on  deepaeated  re- 
ligious conviction.  In  the  rlghtness  of  our 
American  way  of  life  and  In  the  worthiness 
of  its  perpetuation. 

Tou  cannot  divorce  Americas  physical 
and  spiritual  resotirces  and  remain  wholly 
strong. 

I'd  have  my  boy  imderstand  the  evil  that 
Is  communism  and  how  communism  is  in 
fact  the  worre  kind  of  reaction — reaction  to 
the  darx  ages  and  to  the  days  when  Indi- 
viduals were  bom  to  serve  and  die  for  aa 
all-powerful  state.  In  a  thoughtful  discus- 
sion about  communism  recently,  a  national 
labor  union  publication  warned  about  this 
point,  and  states  that  the  Kremlin  never  ha« 
retreated  from  the  basic  Communist  doc- 
trine that  conflict  with  the  free  world  ia 
Inevitable.  Nor.  might  I  add.  has  commu- 
nism ever  retreated  from  the  position  that 
we  can  be  forced  to  spend  ourselves  into  de- 
struction as  a  nation  and  that  we.  with 
our  guaranteed  differences  of  opinion, 
spread  the  weeds  of  our  own  national  de- 
struction through  lack  of  citizenship  inter- 
est and  action  in  government.  My  boy  will 
be  raised  to  vote,  aa  a  definite  contribution 
to  national  security. 

Tes;  I'll  iirge  my  own  boy  in  the  trying 
years  ahead  to  rely  on  a  personal  faith  and 
to  be  unafraid.  Ill  tell  him  what  I  know 
to  be  the  truth  that  he  can  be  a  better, 
happier,  and  healthier  citizen  because  of 
military  service  if  he  has  it  In  him. 

Charles  Evans  Hughes  once  said  that 
true  character  is  revealed  In  a  balanced  life: 
"Faith  without  credulity,  conviction  with- 
out bigotry,  charity  without  condescension, 
courage  without  pugnacity,  self-respect 
without  vanity,  humility  without  obsequi- 
ousness, love  of  humanity  without  senti- 
mentality, and  meekness  with  power." 

The  fact  that  my  boy  will  grow  up  in  a 
garrison-state  era  should  not  be  a  bllpht. 
but  a  challenge  to  help  make  permanent 
peace  possible  for  hla  sons  and  theirs. 
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Senate  Shoald  Strike  the  SO-Year  PooUnf 
of  Tolls  Clause  in  the  Delaware  Rirer 
Port  Compact 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSK! 

or  NEW  JXaSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  listed 
below  is  my  letter  of  today  to  Senator 
Chavkz,  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  now 
considering  the  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  compact  for  approval. 

My  letter  to  Senator  Chavez  answers 
the  question  put  to  me  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Charles  Wolverton.  on  page 
A4214  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
July  2,  1952. 

Referring  to  me.  Mr.  Wolverton  says: 

Of  course.  I  do  not  know  the  source  of 
the  gentleman's  information  that  prompted 
him    to    make   the   statement — 

To  the  effect,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  with- 
drew my  objection  to  passage  of  the 
Delaware  River  compact  between  Penn- 
sylvania and  New  Jersey  when  it  was 
up  before  the  House  on  an  incorrect 
assurance.  Had  I  not  been  misled.  I 
would  have  asked  for  seconds  and  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  strike  the 
50-year  pooling  of  tolls  clause. 

My  views  calling  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  wipe  out  at  least 
three  chief  abu.ses  existing  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  New  York  Port  Authority 
appear  on  pages  8843-8848  of  the  July 
1.  1952,  Issue  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord headed:  "Congress  should  require 
port  authority  tolls  be  reduced  when  con- 
struction costs  are  paid — no  pooling  of 
tolls  should  be  allowed." 

In  the  public  interest.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Congress  must  not  permit  the  abuses 
of  the  Wew  York  Port  Authority  to  come 
Into  play  in  the  Delaware  River  compact 
or  in  any  other  such  compact. 

My  letter  to  Senator  Chavez  follows: 
House  or  RmnsENTATivES. 
Washington,  D.  C.  July  3,  1952. 
Hon.  DcMiris  Chavkz, 

Senate  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dkah  Senatoe  Chavez;  I  have  noted  on 
page  A4428  In  the  Congebssional  Record, 
July  2.  1952.  an  Insertion  of  the  Honorable 
Charles  A.  Wolverton.  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

With  regard  to  the  letter  you  received  from 
the  Honorable  George  E.  Brunner.  mayor  of 
Camden.  N.  J  .  I  quote  from  a  passage  in 
Mayor  Brunner's  letter  to  you  which  Con- 
gressman WoLvBiTON  Inserted  In  the  Ap- 
pendix. "I  wish  tp  support  my  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  at 
which  hearings  you  presided." 

On  page  40  of  the  hearings  held  in  the 
Senate,  under  your  chairmanship,  on  S.  2187 
and  3.  2188. 1  call  yo\ir  attention  to  the  ques- 
tion Senator  Carlson  directs  to  Mayor  Brun- 
ner, of  Camden: 

"Mr.  Mayor,  I  notice  this  bill  was  rather 
liroad.  I  presume  It  follows  the  lines  of  the 
Hew  York  Port  Authority,  but  as  I  remember 
there  Is  a  provision  for  airports,  ferries,  grain 
elevators,  warehouses,  and  so  forth. 

"Is  It  the  plan  to  foUow  through  on  this 
type  of  project  with  toils  of  the  highways  to 
finance  that  type  of  program/" 


Mayor  Brunner's  direct  reply  was,  "I  think 
a  lot  of  those  things,  such  as  the  airport, 
grain  elevators,  and  so  forth,  are  going  into 
competition  with  private  enterprise,  and  aa 
such,  I  would  oppose  it." 

On  the  basis  of  Mayor  Brunner's  testi- 
mony I  Join  with  him  in  opposition  to  the 
erection  of  the  facilities  noru-elated  to 
bridges  and  tunnels  by  the  use  of  surplus  toll 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  these  bridges  and 
tunnels. 

Sincerely, 

ALnUD   D.    SlEMINSKI. 

Member     of     Congress,     Thirteenth 
District,  New  Jersey. 


United  Nationi  or  United  States? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  T.  WOOD 

or    IDARO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  WOOD  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  being  Independence  Day.  it 
occurred  to  me  this  might  be  a  good  time 
and  occasion  for  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  rebirth  and  protection  of 
the  glorious  heritage  left  to  us  by  the 
founding  fathers — the  America  we  all 
revere  and  love  and  would  not  wish  to 
harm  or  have  harmed.  Toward  that 
end.  I  am  submitting  the  following 
thoughts  concerning  our  national  pres- 
ent-day problems: 

United  Nations  oh  UNmcD  States? 
To  the  American  people  the  Charter  of 
the  United  Nations  represented  perhaps  the 
last  great  hope  of  the  world  for  peace  in  the 
new  and  terrible  world  ushered  in  by  the 
atomic  bomb.  All  mankind  was  weary  of 
the  horrible  slaughter  of  two  great  World 
Wars. 

There  were  also  more  Ignoble  elements 
present  in  those  yearnings.  In  the  face  of 
the  biological  fact  that  complete  security 
Is  not  compatible  with  the  existence  of  life 
itself;  that  the  first  breath  of  the  crying  in- 
fant draws  Into  Us  lungs  harmful  bacteria, 
and  that  their  continued  presence  In  its 
body  thereafter  precipitates  a  continued 
battle  which  must  inevitably  be  won  by  the 
hostile  forces  some  three  score  years  and  10 
later,  barring  accidents;  yet  men  dare  to 
hope  for  security  and  peace  in  our  time. 

The  writer  reverently  presents  the  thesis 
that  the  very  existence  of  the  Almighty  is 
also  a  continued  warfare  against  the  imper- 
fect in  a  dynamic  world.  And  since  we,  His 
creatures,  may  humbly  hope  to  partake  more 
and  more  of  His  life  and  attributes,  as  we 
become  more  like  Him,  we  may  perhaps  never 
attain  the  great  security  from  all  ills  which 
only  the  dweller  in  a  p>enitentlary  or  slave 
barracoon  is  able  to  realize  In  some  small 
measure. 

The  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  the 
one  hundred  and  fiftieth  attempt  to  secure 
what  was  hoped  to  be  lasting  peace  through 
treaty  or  agreements.  The  shortest  respite 
from  war  was  about  6  months;  the  longest, 
that  troubled  period  between  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.   They  have  all  faUed.    Why? 

Largely  because  such  agreements  have  al- 
ways been  imposed  by  victor  nations,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  seeking  to  secure 
to  themselves  the  sUtus  quo  of  territorial 
and  other  advantages  attained  to  themselves 
through  their  triumph  over  the  vanquished 
nations,  which  has  always  tended  to  divide 
peoples  Into  majority  and  minority  nations. 


The  resentments  of  the  minorities  through 
slaughter  always  seethe  and  simmer  until 
they  reach  the  explosive  stage,  when  a  new 
war  results. 

Actually  there  were  much  more  sinister 
elements  present  in  the  3  years  of  secret 
meetings  preceding  the  launching  of  the 
Charter.  A  new  revolutionary  element  was 
present.  In  the  meetings  of  Tehran.  Yalta, 
and  Potsdam  the  presence  of  a  gangster 
nation  was  tolerated,  and  its  Machiavellian  ^ 
counsels  were  adopted  by  an  unsuspecting 
war-weary  Western  World.  With  Its  tongue 
in  Its  cheek  the  while.  Russia  secured  to 
herself  one-third  of  the  globe  and  Its  teem-  - 
ing  millions  as  a  gigantic  test  tube  within 
which  to  exploit  her  designs  of  total  domina- 
tion of  the  world  through  her  atheistic  and 
murderous  schemes  for  a  godless  and  Christ- 
less  world  religion  of  its  kind. 

And  we  were  the  unsuspecting  dupes  of 
Russia's  revolutionary  schemes.  A  new  order 
had  been  set  up.  Russia  does  not  seek  a  war 
of  guns,  tanks,  bombs,  and  battles.  To  her, 
that  Is  archaic  and  passe.  She  has  them, 
plenty  of  them,  but  if  she  had  wanted  or 
chosen  to  use  them  in  the  new  warfare  of 
Wits  and  Intrigue,  her  time  was  when  she  had 
tricked  us  into  almost  complete  disarma- 
ment. Her  policy  Is  rather  one  of  Infiltra- 
tion of  Ideas,  and  the  Incitement  of  racial 
antipathies  among  other  peoples  by  whatever 
means  come  handiest  to  her  at  the  time. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  whenever  two 
great  nations,  equally  strong,  are  pitted 
against  each  other,  the  victory  shall  In- 
evitably rest  with  that  nation  employing 
the  ethics  of  the  gangster,  unless  the  Al- 
mighty Interferes  in  some  way.  For  the 
gangster  nation  will  seek  and  use  advan- 
tages which  the  more  ethical  nation  will 
neither  tolerate  nor  employ.  In  the  two 
World  Wars,  we  have  had  the  benefit  of  time 
and  effectual  allies,  and  the  saving  grace  of 
our  ocean-girdled  continent.  The  atom 
bomb  has  changed  that  for  our  potential 
enemies.  Just  as  much  as  for  us.  Future 
war  would  be  more  deadly  for  America,  as  at 
least  some  of  the  slaughter  would  be  of  our 
civilians  in  our  own  country. 

The  United  Nations  has  been  a  perfect  in- 
strument for  Russia  to  use  In  her  scheme 
of  world  domination.  She  forced  one  of  her 
left-wing  adherents  Into  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary General.  Actual  trained  Communists 
are  in  abundant  evidence  in  all  its  counsels. 
Our  most  precious  military  secrets  are  bared 
to  its  governing  groups.  Russia  is  protected 
at  all  times  by  the  veto  power,  and  she  can 
Just  as  effectively  block  all  our  measures 
which  might  prove  even  slightly  trouble- 
some to  her  schemes.  While  It  can  provoke 
war.  as  in  Korea,  it  can  lay  down  lmf>osslble 
rules  of  warfare  which  can  only  mean  the 
prolongation  of  ineffectual  and  senseless 
slaughter.  It  can  delay  or  hurry  peace  tac- 
tics at  Its  win,  through  the  oriental  de\'ious- 
ness  of  a  mind  which  leaves  us  bewildered 
and  Impotent. 

Realizing,  at  long  last,  that  the  United 
Nations  has  failed,  we  began  to  seek  other 
means  to  protect  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  we  drew  with  us  into  that  Inter- 
national maelstrom  of  intrigue  and  duplic- 
ity; but  all,  mind  you,  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  United  Nations,  and  close  enough 
to  the  ear  of  the  Communist  masters  of  that 
great  enigma  to  prevent  uc  from  accomplish- 
ing anything  except  to  involve  ourselves  all 
the  more  deeply  In  the  fowler's  net  of  de- 
struction spread  for  us  by  the  Communist 
world. 

So  we  tiirned  once  again  to  the  old  and 
outworn  "balance  of  power"  Idea,  and 
formed  NATO  and  the  Atlantic  Conununlty. 
The  United  Nations,  forgetting  that  ita  Char- 
ter forbids  Interference  with  national  sov- 
ereignties, has  assumed  the  character  of  a 
one-world  government. 

We  have  become  conscious  of  the  fMt  that 
NATO,  the  Atlantic  Community,  aiid  PA  TO 
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which  Is  the  »hcirt  name  for  the  Pacific  Mu- 
tual defense  pact)  not  only  Interfere  with 
our  sovereignty,  but  practically  turn  over  o\xe 
defense  system  to  the  United  Nations. 

UNESCO  seeks  to  attain  the  domination 
of  our  educational  system,  from  kindergarten 
to  university,  to  the  end  that  the  coming 
generation  shall  be  trained  under  atisplces 
and  through  a  c\irrlculum  which  shall  sub- 
stitute ■oclaliem  or  communism  for  our 
AmM-ican  system  and  way  of  life,  thus  end- 
ing oiiT  Constitutional.  Republican  system. 

This  Is  the  condition  In  which  we  pres- 
ently find  ourselves  through  the  operation  of 
our  two  national  complexes:  First,  our  mem- 
bership in  the  United  Nations:  and  second, 
our  adherence  to  the  silly  delusion  that  In 
Bome  mjrsterlous  manner  we  have  been  di- 
vinely, or  otherwise,  appointed  to  be  an  In- 
ternational Messiah  to  lead  an  unwilling 
world,  wllly-nllly.  Into  the  paths  of  peace  and 
righteousness. 

So  far  as  initiating  a  reign  of  world  peace 
Is  concerned,  this  business  of  messlahshlp 
has  not  yet  earned  anything  but  cruclflxlon. 
and  we  have  certainly  been  no  exception  to 
the  rule.  For  our  attempted  world  role  has 
accomplished  little  for  our  safety.  It  has 
earned  us  the  cordial  dislike  and  fear  of  our 
former  friends;  most  of  all  In  the  minority 
nations  we  have  betrayed  through  the  machi- 
nations of  the  United  Nations.  If  you  have 
not  already  read  them,  obtain  and  study  the 
two  last  speeches  of  John  Foster  Dulles,  the 
former  apostle  of  the  United  Nations. 
Britain  is  willing  to  use  our  Navy  throtigh 
If  ATO,  but  holds  aloof  from  land  operations, 
both  In  NATO  and  Korea,  and  Is  moetly  con- 
cerned with  trade  as  usual,  even  with  our 
enemies. 

Since  our  experiments  In  the  United  Na- 
tions, NATO,  and  the  Atlantic  Community 
are  either  actual  or  potential  failures,  what 
course  should  we  then  steer? 

We  should  first  get  rid  of  the  United  Na- 
ttons,  and  get  its  traitorous  and  deadly  pres- 
ence out  of  our  national  life.  We  should  re- 
turn at  CMioe  to  our  constitutional,  republi- 
can form  of  government,  and,  under  Ood. 
reestablish  tlie  purity  of  our  American  pub- 
lic  school   system,   and   resume    the    healthy 

Internatlonalifim  possessed  and  envisioned 
by  the  founding  fathers.  Ensouled  by  a  firm 
dealre  for  peace,  we  should  return  to  our 
former  faith  in  the  very  special  genius  of 
America,  uixder  Ood,  that  we  are  a  light 
on  a  hill  to  present  to  the  world  the  possi- 
bility of  a  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  b>  the  people.  A  govern- 
ment where  the  individual,  and  not  his 
rulers,  is  supreme,  operating  under  rights 
divinely  granted  to  all  men,  not  vouchsafed 
to  them  grudgingly  by  some  self-appointed 
ruler.  This  is  the  well-nigh  forgotten  ele- 
ment of  uniqueness  In  the  American  Gov- 
ernment; the  one  thing  which  always  form- 
erly set  us  apart  from  the  other  nations, 
and  under  which  we  became  the  admiration, 
and,  must  I  say,  the  envy  of  all  other  gov- 
ernments, which  we  have  well-nigh  lost  tn 
the  great   international   frustrations   within 

Which  we  have  been  engulfed  in  the  past  13 
years. 

And  since  mad  dogs  of  tyranny  are  rang- 
ing afield  In  the  world,  we  must  build  the 
Strongest  striking  Air  Force  in  the  world, 
the  largest  collection  of  antiaircraft  weap- 
ons, and  the  largest  stockpile  of  A  and  H 
bombs.  We  cannot  disarm,  and  have  no 
choice  to  do  other  than  this  until  the  gang- 
ster nations  eventually  destroy  themselves. 
We  must  cultivate  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  our  North  and  South  American 
neighbors,  giving  them  the  opp)ortunlty  to 
cooperate  with  us  as  fully  as  they  wish  In 
our  mutual  campaign  of  ridding  o\ir  shores 
Of  subversive  and  dangerous  elements. 

Finally,  It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
only  workable  formula  for  lasting  world 
peace  was  laid  down  for  us  by  the  Prince  of 


Peace.  No  mere  man-made  conventions  can 
bring  peace.  For  the  kingdom  of  Ood  la 
within  you.  The  will  to  peace  must  come 
from  the  ensouling  within  us  of  the  Christ 
spirit.  Until  the  Almighty  reveals  some  bet- 
ter way,  we  shall  exhibit  more  wisdom  if  we 
whole-heartedly  follow  the  peace  chart  given 
to  us  by  the  Christ,  rather  than  the  Charter 
of  the  United  Nations,  where  neither  Ood 
nor  Christ  have  yet  found  admittance. 

Our  gentlemen  of  the  cloth  must  come  to 
realize  they  have  no  other  excuse  for  exist- 
ence than  that  of  preaching  Christ,  and  that 
any  world  government  possible  on  this  earth, 
other  than  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  would  be  a 
Communist  world  government,  which  Is  the 
reign  of  antl-Chrt«t.  whose  cause  they  are  so 
unwittingly  espousing  and  fostering  when 
they  seek  other  means  of  setting  up  a  world 
state. 


Responsibility  of  Broadcasters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  P.  MORANO 

or  coNNEcmcx^T 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVBS 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  MORANO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  newspaper  col- 
umn by  Bernard  Yudain  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  issue  of  Greenwich  Time. 
I  am  in  strict  agreement  with  the 
writer's  view  that  the  broadcasters  must 
assume  responsibility  for  making  avail- 
able records  of  comments  made  over  the 
air  waves  concerning  individuals. 

The  article  follows: 

Thz  Rambles 
(By  Bernie  Yudain) 

THAT    OU>    QUXSnoN 

The  Issue  of  whether  or  not  radio  and  tele- 
vision Stations  should  be  required  by  law  to 
monitor  all  progranvs  or  maintain  some  kind 
of  lecord  of  what  goes  out  over  their  air- 
waves Is  far  from  dead. 

Some  months  ago.  we  found  ourselves 
deeply  Involved  In  this  question  as  a  result 
of  a  run-in  with  Barry  Oray.  a  disk  Jockey- 
commentator. 

Although  the  argument  inevitably  sprawled 
off  on  several  tangents,  the  essence  of  the 
dispute  was  our  contention  that  any  citizen 
should  have  some  means  of  ascertaining  what 
had  been  said  about  him  on  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision broadcast. 

It  turned  out  that  Mr.  Gray's  station. 
WMCA,  neither  monitored  his  midnight- to- 
3  a.  m.  show  nor  did  it  require  any  kind  of 
transcript  whatsoever. 

Congressman  Ax.  Morano  became  Interested 
in  the  Issue  and  Joined  the  fray,  calling  the 

matter  to  the  attention  of  the  FCC.  That 
august  body,  after  perfunctory  Inquiry  Into 
the  facts,  figuratively  shrugged  Its  shoulders 
and  said  there  was  nothing  It  could  do. 
Quite  irrelevantly,  it  muttered  something 
about  freedom  of  the  air  and  the  danger  of 
censorship. 

Such  talk  is  a  palpable  distortion  of  the 
question.  No  person  In  his  right  mind  wants 
censorship  any  place  and  certainly  the  last 
to  seek  It  would  be  a  newspaperman. 

The  question  Is  one  of  responsibility. 

Since  that  time,  we  have  learned  of  many 
other  cases  where  information-seekers  have 
been  thwarted  by  callous  indifference  on  the 
part  of  the  broadcasters. 

A  New  York  editor  told  us  last  week  that 
he  had  been  sharply  attacked  by  a  notorious 
OOP   Senator   on   a   televlelon   program. 


When  the  editor  asked  the  station  if  he 
could  hear  a  transcript  of  the  remarks,  he 
was  told  that  the  station  Indeed  had  such 
a  record  but  that  It  wo\iId  not  be  available 
to  him  unless  he  first  signed  a  statement 
pledging  he  would  take  no  action  against 
the  station  If  he  found  the  Senator's  remark* 
actionable. 

Another  New  York  editor  told  us  erf  trying 
to  obtain  copies  of  certain  Wlnchell  radio 
scripts — scripts  which  had  already  been  on 
the  air.  mind  you.  He  ran  Into  a  stone  wall 
both  at  the  station  and  the  advertising 
agency,  he  said. 

These  Instances,  as  ours,  were  brou^bt  to 
the  FCC's  attention  and  were  bnoshed  off  In 
all  cases. 

But  the  demand  for  tome  eort  of  ruling 
la  growing  and  eventually  It  will  have  to 
oome.  On  the  fioor  of  the  House  last  week. 
Representative  Mo«amo  brought  up  this  point 
during  debate  on  a  bill  dealing  with  FCC 
powers.  It  may  result  In  a  change  in  the 
proposed  measure,  or  an  amendment  to  It. 
to  make  some  sort  of  provision  for  a  jjerma- 
nent  record,  which  would  be  available  to  • 
person  legitimately  concerned. 

It  would  be  high  time. 
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USDA  Policy  Rcfardiitf  CooperatiTet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  McCARTHY 

or   MINNESOTA 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVZB 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD.  I  Include  the  following  memoran- 
dum from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture: 

DKPAXTMKrrr  or  AcmicxTLTDitt. 

Orrica  or  thb  Seck*ta*t. 
WasKinffton.  D.  C.  March  24.  1952. 

USDA  PoLtcT  Rec**dino  CoopnuTrvM 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture Is  charged  with  a  broad  public  re- 
sponsibility for  promoting  the  general  wel- 
fare and  with  a  specific  rjespcnslblUty  for 
promoting  the  welfare  of  our  rural  popula- 
tion. The  realm  of  fulfillment  for  both  re- 
sponsibilities lies  In  the  maintenance  of  a 
sound,  strong  agricultural  economy  within 
the  framework  of  the  American  system  of 
private  enterprlee. 

These  responsibilities  Involve  the  Depart- 
ment In  relationships  with  all  of  the  major 
economic  factors  affecting  American  agri- 
culture. One  of  the  strongest  relatlonshlne 
exists  between  the  Department  and  the  Na- 
tion's system  of  farmer  cooperative*.  The 
nature  of  this  relationship  la  forged  in  part 
by  the  Federal  legislation  which  gives  life, 
purpose,  and  guidance  to  the  Department, 
and  In  part  by  the  economic  problems  con- 
fronting American  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

American  family  farma  faU  In  the  category 
Of  smaU  business  firms,  and  face  the  prob- 
lems of  Buch  firms  in  a  national  economy 
In  which  there  Is  a  definite  trend  toward 
more  and  more  concentration  of  economic 
power.  The  farmer  is  In  a  weak,  competitive 
position  In  dealing  with  economic  problem* 
beyond  his  Individual  control.  He  has 
sought,  and  continues  to  seek,  means  of 
overcoming  his  isolation  and  improvlnfi;  his 
position  by  Joining  with  other  farmers  to 
gain  mutual  advantage  and  protection 
through  self -help.  Prom  such  efforts  h^re 
come  the  many  and  diverse  forms  of  coopera- 
tives found  In  rural  America  today.  They 
represent  modernization  of  the  tradition  of 


neighbors  working  together  to  help  them- 
selves and  each  other  in  purely  democratic 
fa  hton. 

Based  on  these  truths.  Congress  and  State  ° 
legislatures  have  both  seen  fit.  over  several 
decades,  to  pass  legislation  which  they  felt 
would  encourage  farmers  to  attack  their  own 
problems  directly  through  the  formation  of 
cocpsratlves.  Numerous  acts  have  aimed  to 
encourage  the  establishment,  operation,  and 
growth  of  cooperatives  organized,  owned,  and 
controlled  by  farmers.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
these  acts  have  given  recognition  to  the  fol- 
lowing concepts: 

American  agriculture  is  the  most  basic 
Industry  of  the  Nation,  and  farmer  coopera- 
tives are  vital  to  its  continued  functioning 
as  a  strong  productive  segment  of  the  na- 
tional economy. 

The  American  system  of  family  farms  Is 
a  foundation  of  the  Nation's  democratic  tra- 
ditions, and  farmer  cooperatives  with  their 
highly  democratic  structure  make  continua- 
tion of  that  foundation  possible. 

The  American  economy  is  highly  organ- 
Ited  and  It  is  Important  that  farmers  have 
mean  of  acting  together  for  common  pur- 
poses and  In  order  to  protect  their  economic 
position.  Farmer  cooperatives  are  a  means 
toward  these  ends. 

The  Department  hereby  affirms  and  accepts 
the  policy  which  has  prevailed  through  many 
years  with  respect  to  the  Departments  re- 
lationship with  farmer  coojieratlves.  Spe- 
cifically. It  Is  our  desire  that  we  continue 
to  carry  out  this  policy  to  the  end  that, 
within  the  limits  set  by  Federal  legislation 
and  by  congretaional  appropriations,  the 
Department  shall: 

1.  K-.icourage  the  sound  development  and 
effective  utilization  of  cooperatives  by  farm 
people  in  the  production  and  marketing  of 
their  products,  and  to  obtain  goods  and  serv- 
ices not  available  or  not  as  efficiently  pro- 
vided otherwise. 

2.  Provide  res<iarch.  educational,  and  ad- 
visory services  to  rural  people  regarding  the 
possibilities  and  limitations  of  cooperative 
enterprise,  and  In  so  doing  work  with  SUte 
and  local  agenclf-s  and  groups  concerned  with 
thj  development  of  cooperatives. 

3  Olve  due  consideration  to  coooeratlves 

In  the  performance  of  the  Department's 
functions,  recognizing  the  ways  in  which 
such  cooperatives  differ  basically  from  other 
enterprises  subject  to  such  functions. 

4  Olve  full  support  through  each  agency 
of  the  Department  to  whatever  specific  re- 
search educational,  advisory,  credit,  or  regu- 
latory functions  such  agency  Is  authorized 
to  carry  out  with  regard  to  cooperatives. 

5.  Coordinate  the  activities  of  USDA  agen- 
cies concerned  with  cooperatives  to  the  end 
that  the  Department's  responsibilities  re- 
garding cooperatives  may  be  met  most  effi- 
ciently. 

6.  Direct  the  Department's  efforts,  and 
V  •»  efforts  of  its  agencies  and  employees  con- 
cerned with  cooperatives,  toward  strengthen- 
ing cooperatives  as  self-help  organizations— 
inemt>er-owned  and  controlled — whose  effec- 
tive functioning  Is  In  the  public  Interest. 

Charles  P.  Brannan, 

Secretary. 


The  Soldier's  Creed 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACKSON  E.  BETTS 

or  cH  o 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BETTS.    Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  my 
constituents.  Tech.  £gt.  James  T.  Biggs, 


Is  the  author  of  The  Soldier's  Creed. 
which  has  been  inscribed  upon  a  bronze 
plaque  and  presented  to  the  command- 
ing general  of  Scott  Air  Force  Base  by 
the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  Belle- 
ville, 111.  Since  by  reason  of  its  sim- 
plicity it  attracted  considerable  atten- 
tion at  Scott  Field,  I  have  been  request- 
ed to  have  it  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  text  of  the  creed 
is  as  follows: 

The  Soldier's  Creed 
Rather  than  see  my  country  deprived  of 
Its  freedom  and  my  loved  ones  shackled  and 
enslaved  by  the  forces  of  evil,  I  shall  die 
fighting:  and  If  I  die  fighting.  I  shall  forever 
be  free  In  the  solitude  of  death. 


Statement  by  Gov.  Earl  Warren,  of 
California,  on  Tidelands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

OF  CALlrORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Friday,  June  20.  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  include  in  our  Record,  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  the  distinguished  Gov- 
ernor of  California,  Hon.  Earl  Warren: 
The  newly  announced  principle  of  "para- 
mount rights"  which  makes  possible  the 
seizure  of  property  useful  to  the  United 
States  in  the  interest  of  national  defense 
without  compensation  being  paid  the  owner, 
requires  our  sober  consideration.  Since  the 
founding  of  our  Republic  until  recently  the 
States  have  enjoyed  uninterrupted  owner- 
ship of  the  submerged  lands  along  their 
shores.  For  a  century  and  three-quarters 
these  rights  were  recognized  by  all  and  stood 
unchallenged  Recently,  on  petition  of  the 
Federal  Government,  the  Supreme  Court  de- 
termined that  becaues  It  has  the  duty  of 
defending  these  submerged  lands,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  paramount  rights 
therein,  which  rights  are  taken  to  mean  the 
right  to  seize  any  profit  arising  from  these 
lands. 

When  the  Federal  Government  first  as- 
serted such  claim  a  very  few  years  ago.  It  was 
indicated  that  only  the  submerged  lands  of 
California  were  Involved  and  that  no  other 
State  need  be  concerned.  As  soon  as  the 
Government  was  successful  with  regard  to 
California,  it  proceeded  to  apply  the  same 
treatment  to  Texas  and  Louisiana.  It  is 
still  assuring  the  States  that  It  will  not  apply 
the  doctrine  to  lands  submerged  by  Inland 
waters. 

It  Is  true  that  it  has  not  as  yet  asserted 
this  claim  over  lands  submerged  by  inland 
waters  as  defined  by  It.  but  it  has  gone  fur- 
ther. It  haa  attempted  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine to  private  property  In  uplands.  I  was 
looked  upon  as  an  alarmist  when  in  1948  I 
told  the  Joint  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittees  on  Tidelands  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment can  take  the  property  of  a  State 
without  compensation  merely  becatise  it 
needs  it.  it  can  also  take  the  property  of  a 
private  citizen. 

At  that  time  I  said:  "The  doctrine  that 
natural  resources  can  be  appropriated  with- 
out compensation  by  a  power  that  transcends 
ownership,  to  me  means  confiscation — tak- 
ing propery  without  due  process  of  law. 

"So  far  as  I  know,  no  court  has  ever  held 
that   the    United   States   could   acquire   the 


natural  resources  of  the  soil  in  disregard  of 
ownership — and  the  present  Court  cites  no 
authority  in  support  of  this  doctrine.  The 
decision  rests  on  the  unsuppKirted  determi- 
nation of  the  majority  opinion." 

Now  these  fears  are  being  realized,  for  the 
Government  has  sought  to  use  this  para- 
mount-rights doctrine  to  take  from  the  land- 
owners in  the  vicinity  of  Camp  Pendleton, 
Calif  .  the  very  water  which  is  the  life  blood 
of  their  land  and  without  which  their  land  is 
worthless. 

This  controversy  cannot  be  settled  until  It 
Is  settled  right,  and  it  will  not  be  settled 
right  until  the  property  rights  of  the  States 
and  our  private  citizens  are  recognized  and 
once  more  just  compensation  shall  be  paid 
the  owner  for  property  taken  from  him  by 
Government. 


Address  by  Hon.  James  P.  McGranerj 
on  the  Occasion  of  the  Unveiling  of  the 
Bronze  Replica  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda, 
Jnly  2,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN.  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  presentation 
address  by  the  Honorable  James  P.  Mc- 
Granery,  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
presentation  and  unveiling  of  the  bronze 
replica  of  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence in  the  rotunda  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,  Washington,  D,  C,  Wednesday, 
July  2. 1952: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land, I  am  Indeed  honored  to  Join  you  In 
this  rotunda,  which  Is  the  architectural  link 
between  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatlvea,  on  an  occasion  commemorating 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  anni- 
versary of  adoption  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Independence  resolution  sponsored  by  Rich- 
ard Henry  Lee,  of  Virginia. 

It  was  In  my  native  city  of  PhlladelphlA 
on  the  second  day  of  July  1776  that  the 
Congress  resolved:  "That  these  united  col- 
onies are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free  and 
Independent  states:  that  they  are  absolved 
from  all  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown; 
and  that  all  political  connection  between 
them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is,  and 

ou^ht  to  be,  totally  dissolved." 

July  2d  saw  the  liberation  of  the  colonies — 
and  hence.  John  Adams,  who  had  seconded 
Lee's   motion — wrote   to  his   beloved   wife: 

"The  2d  day  of  July  1776  wUl  be  the  most 
memorable  epoch  In  the  history  of  Amer- 
ica. •  •  •  It  ought  to  be  commemo- 
rated, as  the  day  of  deliverance,  by  solemn 
acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty." 

John  Adams,  and  the  other  members  of 
the  Declaration  Committee,  namely:  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Thomas  Jefferson,  Robert 
R.  Livingston,  and  Roger  Sherman,  publicly 
proclaimed  their  devotion  to  the  Divine  Law- 
giver— and  acknowledged  the  continuing 
debt  owed  by  the  founding  fathers  and  by 
their  descandants  to  the  source  of  all  au- 
thority. 
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Xven  while  they  were  annoxinclng  them- 
selvea  Independent  oX  a  "political  band" — 
which  had  become  a  political  fetter — they 
expressed  La  positive  terma  their  continuing 
dependence  upon  and  obedience  to  "The 
laws  of  nature  and  oi  natxire'a  Ood."  They 
recognised  the  endowment  that  was  theirs 
Irom  their  Creator,  as  well  as  the  reciprocal 
rlghu  azul  duties  which  flowed  therefrom. 

In  the  unanimous  declaration  of  the  thir- 
teen United  States  oX  America,  which  the 
Congress  adopted  on  July  4,  two  days  after 
the  paosage  of  Lee's  motion,  the  first  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  general  Congress  assembled,  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
rectitude  of  their  Intentions  and.  In  support 
of  their  statement,  "with  a  firm  reliance  on 
the  protection  of  dl"lne  providence,"  tbey 
mutually  pledged  to  each  other  their  lives, 
their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 

Their  Immortal  words  have  been  Inscribed 
for  posterity  upon  a  tablet  of  bronze,  a 
replica  of  the  original  document,  wrought 
for  the  ages  to  come,  thus  preserving  In  per- 
manent, material  form  the  message  that  has 
been  written  In  the  hearts  of  our  fellow 
countrymen  during  the  elghtscore  and  16 
years  of  our  national  life. 

On  the  anniversary  of  adoption  of  the 
resolution  for  Independence  by  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  a  monument  to  freedonx 
Is  to  be  presented  to  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress of  these  United  Stttes  for  acceptance  by 
the  universally  respected  and  beloved  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable 
Alben  W.  BxaicLXY;  and  for  acceptance  by 
the  distinguished  and  affectionately  esteemed 
SpeaJier  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the 
Honorable  Sam  RATStrRN. 

As  a  former  Member  of  the  Ho\ise  of 
Representatives,  I  had  the  good  fortune  dur- 
ing four  successive  Congresses  to  be  their 
colleague;  therefore  from  the  Intimacy  of 
treasured  friendship  and  from  the  compan- 
ionship of  shared  labors.  I  am  deeply  aware 
of  their  far-sighted  statesmanship  and  self- 
leas  patriotism — which  constitute  them  true, 
spiritual  representatives  of  aU  the  courageous 
legislators  who  have  preserved  the  heritage 
oX  America. 

Standing  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol, 
our  minds  go  back  to  the  State  House  In 
Philadelphia  where  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence was  first  solemnly  published. 
As  a  Phlladelphlan.  I  have  always  been  grate- 
ful for  the  contribution  made  by  Penn's 
city  of  brotherly  love  to  the  enshrining  of 
freedom  in  the  government  of  men. 

Today  I  have  an  additional  cause  for  grati- 
tude, since  the  donor  of  the  memorial  tablet 
Is  a  son  of  Philadelphia — and  one  of  her 
most  dlstlngruished  and  devoted  sons.  Like 
Jefferson,  who  believed  that  America's  torch 
of  liberty  might  one  day  enkindle  the  sacred 
flame  of  world  peace,  Michael  Francis  Doyle 
has  devoted  a  major  part  of  his  active  pro- 
fessional life  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  to 
the  establishing  of  more  serene  international 
relations.  For  12  years  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Arbi- 
tration at  The  Hague  by  appointment  of  the 
Preildent  of  the  United  States  and  he  has 
served  ably  and  devotedly  In  numerous  In- 
ternational conferences  to  further  the  dem- 
ocratic Ideals  of  freedom  and  brotherhood. 

Mr.  Doyle's  g'ft  to  the  Congress  is  another 
expression  of  his  patriotic  desire  to  perpet- 
uate the  philosophy  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
whose  distinguished  descendant.  Miss  Olivia 
Taylor,  has  graciously  come  to  take  part  In 
these  ceremonies.  Participating  with  Mlsa 
Taylor  are  two  distinguished  daughters  of 
Philadelphia — Mlsn  Margaret  Bache  and  Miss 
Kmlly  Bache — whose  ancestor — Benjamin 
Franklin — was  the  exemplar  of  our  Republic's 
noblest  traditions. 

I  am  bappy  Indeed  to  spesk  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  presentation  of  the  replica  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  by  my  good 


friend — a  Philadelphia  lawyer  of  Interna- 
tional renown — the  Honorable  Michael  Fran- 
cis Doyle. 


Fonrtli  of  Jnly  Prayer  Offered  by  the 
Ckaplain  of  the  United  States  Hoom 
of  RepreseatatiTcs  Goes  to  tli«  World 
Orer  the  Voice  of  America 


Free  GoTemment  of  Poland  Coo{ratulatet 
Katjn  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALFRED  D.  SIEMINSKI 

or    »rw    JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  June  27.  1952 

Mr.  SIEMINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Dr. 
Bernard  Braslcamp,  Chaplain  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
has  again  been  Inrlted  to  record  a  prayer 
for  the  Voice  of  America  which  is  to  be 
broadcast  to  the  world  on  July  4th. 

Last  April,  the  Chaplain's  Easter 
prayer  was  the  first  sent  from  Capitol 
Hill  by  the  Voice  of  America. 

I  think  the  Fourth  of  July  prayer, 
listed  below,  expresses  the  spiritual 
thoughts  of  the  Members  of  Congress : 

O  Thou  Supreme  Ruler  of  the  universe, 
who  wert  the  gracious  and  beneficent  Ood 
of  our  fathers  and  their  succeed Inc  (fenera- 
tions, we  thank  Thee  for  this  g^eat  day  in 
the  history  of  our  Republic,  commemorating 
the  one  hundred  and  seventy-sixth  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

We  pray  that,  as  we  resd  and  ponder  the 
meaning  of  that  Immortal  doc\mient,  we  may 
be  inspired  to  be  more  closely  united  with 
all  the  members  of  the  human  family  in  a 
sincere  longing  for  a  declaration  of  Inter- 
national interdependence  for  we  need  one 
another  and  none  can  ever  find  or  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  life  alone. 

Grant  that  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men 
and  nations  everywhere  may  be  impervious 
to  all  thoughts  of  personal  aggrsndtseaiient 
and  may  they  be  purged  and  delivered  from 
every  self-seeking  ambition  and  propensity. 

Show  us  how  we  may  be  partners  In  re- 
leasing the  hld<ten  splendor  of  suffcHrlng  and 
struggling  humanity  and  in  emancipating  It 
from  everything  that  dwarfs  and  deadens 
those  high  and  holy  Instincts  with  which  we 
have  been  created  and  endowed.  Inspire  us 
with  a  passion  to  lead  mankind  out  of  the 
bondage  of  hatred.  selflAhnees,  prejudice, 
suspicion,  and  fear  into  the  radiant  light  of 
that  new  day  when  all  our  capacities  for  a 
nobler  and  more  abundant  life  shall  b« 
brought  to  fulfillment  and  fruition. 

May  we  do  all  within  our  p)ower  to  hasten 
the  dawning  of  that  glorious  day.  more  won- 
derful than  our  fondest  hopes  and  dresms. 
when  men  and  nations  shall  never  again 
submit  their  disputes  and  disagreements  to 
the  dreadful  arbitrament  of  war  but  to  the 
high  court  of  reason  and  righteousness. 

Humbly  and  penitently  we  are  pjraying  for 
the  time  when  mantclnd  shall  have  a  clearer 
vision  and  understanding  of  the  utter  futility 
and  waste  and  insanity  of  war  for  war  is  hell 
and  the  brutal  destruction  of  human  life 
and  property  and  we  cannot  give  It  any  other 
reading  or  interpretation. 

We  beseech  Thee  that  In  our  longings  and 
labors  for  world  peace  we  may  make  a  more 
daring  trial  of  those  moral  and  spiritual 
values  and  principles  which  Thou  hast  or- 
dained. Show  us  how  we  may  courageously 
use  and  Implement  them  in  the  building  of 
a  finer  social  order  and  a  nobler  clvHieatlon. 

Hear  our  prayer  In  the  name  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace.    Amsn. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

OF  n«oiiurA 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  yester- 
day, on  behalf  of  the  Special  Congres- 
sional Committee  To  Investigate  the 
Katyn  Ma&sacre.  I  filed  our  report  and 
set  out  the  findings,  conclusions,  and 
recommendations  therein. 

Today  I  have  received  the  following 
radiogram  from  London.  England, 
Signed  by  August  Zaleski.  President  of 
the  Polish  Government  in  Exile: 

Hon.  Rat  J.  llAOOvt, 

Chatrynan,     Confress^ynal     InrestiffQ' 
tion  Committee  for  Katyn, 

Washirmton.  D.  C.T 
I  wish  to  congratulate  you  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Katyn  Committee  of  the  United 
States  Congress  on  the  conclusion  of  jomx 
examination  of  the  ghastly  crime  perpe- 
trated on  Polish  prisoners  of  war.  By  expos- 
ing this  plot  to  ellmlnste  those  who  sub- 
sequently would  have  opposed  the  commu- 
nlzlng  of  Poland,  you  have  rendered  a 
great  service  not  only  to  Poland  but  to  hu- 
manity as  a  whole.  Your  action  proves  that 
the  United  States  Congress  stands  always  as 
defender  of  Justice  and  righteousness  I  am 
sure  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  whole 
Polish  Nation  when  I  express  you  and  your 
colleagues  our  most  sincere  thanks.  God 
bless  you. 

AUGtTST  ZaLISKI. 

President.   Polish   Government    \n 
Exile,  London,  England, 


REAklUiMis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  nJLiifois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Thunday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  words  today  about  rural 
electrification  In  the  Nation,  and  In  Illi- 
noia,  and  the  important  role  It  is  playing 
in  bolstering  Americas  defense  effort. 

Back  in  the  thirties,  before  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  was  cre- 
ated, farmers  regarded  power  for  their 
farms  differently  than  they  do  now.  In 
those  days,  electricity  on  farms  was  con- 
sidered a  luxury,  not  a  necessity.  It 
was  used  for  the  most  part  to  provide 
light,  and  to  operate  the  radio  and  re- 
frigerator. Only  the  prosperous  farms 
could  afford  the  high  cost  Involved  in 
getting  service,  if  it  was  available  at 
all. 

The  coming  of  REA  brought  a  new 
concept  of  electric  power  to  the  farm. 
For  the  first  time,  fanners  had  their 
eyes  opened  to  the  almost  limitless  pos- 
sibilities of  electricity  in  Uking  over 
some  of  their  tremendoiis  work  load  and 
increasing  their  production.  More  and 
more  uses  were  discovered;  today  they 
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number  more  than  400.  and  others  are 
being  added  to  the  list  almost  daily. 

During  World  War  II,  when  the  sons 
and  hired  hands  went  off  to  the  armed 
services  or  to  defense  jobs,  farmers  were 
becoming  desperate  In  their  efforts  to 
maintain  production  goals  in  the  face 
of  these  handicaps.  Rural  electrifica- 
tion—the wired  hand — came  to  the  res- 
cue. 

Electric  chick  brooders,  fire-proof  and 
time-saving;  electric  curing  sheds  for  to- 
bacco and  sweetpotatoes;  electric  milk- 
ing machines  and  separators;  barn 
cleaners;  electrically  p>owered  sprinkler 
and  ditch  irrigation;  electric  warmers 
for  Uvestock  water  tanks:  elevators  of 
all  kinds;  electrically  powered  corn 
Bhellers.  grinders,  ensilage  cutters — 
these  are  but  a  few  of  the  hundreds  of 
ways  in  which  farmers  helped  by  elec- 
trical specialists  and  their  own  resource- 
fulness, put  electricity  to  work  saving 
time  and  labor  for  them.  No  wonder 
that  farmers  were  considered  when 
Uncle  Sam  had  to  divide  the  available 
supply  of  materials  for  wartime  use. 

How  well  Illinois  farmers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  REA  way  of  rural  elec- 
trification Is  shown  by  the  record.  In 
1935.  Just  before  REA  came  on  the  scene, 
only  12  percent  of  the  States  farms  had 
central-station  electric  service.  REA 
estimated  that  91.3  percent  of  all  farms 
recorded  in  the  1950  census  were  served 
by  June  30.  1951. 

REA  has  approved  more  than  $77,000.- 
000  in  loan  funds  to  Illinois  borrowers, 
including  more  than  $6,000,000  to  the 
three  REA-financed  cooperatives  main- 
taining part  of  their  systems  In  the  dis- 
trict I  represent.  These  cooperatives 
are  the  Monroe  County  Electric  Cooper- 
ative at  Waterloo,  the  Clinton  County 
Electric  Cooperative  at  Breese,  and  the 
Southwestern  Electric  Cooperative  at 
Greenville. 

Together,  these  three  borrowers  have 
made  debt-service  payments  to  REA  to- 
taling more  than  $1,600,000.  including 
$450,000  of  principal  repaid  before  the 
scheduled  due  date.  This  Is  an  excel- 
lent record. 

I  merely  mention  this  record  to  help 
refute  the  charge  of  socialism  brought 
by  the  opponents  of  cooperative  rural 
electrification.  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve it  is  socialistic  for  a  group  of  Amer- 
ican-citizens to  band  together  and  fur- 
nish themselves  with  a  vitally  needed 
service.  Of  course,  nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth. 

The  rural  electric  cooperative,  owned 
and  managed  by  the  people  it  serves,  is 
an  example  of  the  truest  form  of  free 
enterprise.  The  more  than  1.000  REA 
borrowers  did  a  splendid  Job  during 
World  War  II.  and  today  they  are  re- 
peating that  fine  display  of  patriotism. 
REA  and  its  borrowers  now  are  en- 
gaged in  an  electric  farming  campaign. 
This  is  an  effort  to  stimulate  more  effi- 
cient and  widespread  use  of  electricity 
on  the  farm  for  production  purposes. 

There  is  sound  reasoning  behind  this 
camp)algn.  Farm  production  goals  for 
1952  are  the  highest  in  history,  about  50 
percent  above  pre-Wcrld  War  II  goals. 
The  goals  are  h  '  li  t:cause  of  military 
demands  fcr  c'r       •■*  purposes,  because 


our  population  Is  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  2,000.000  persons  a  year,  because  peo- 
ple are  eating  more,  and  because  export 
demand  is  high. 

American  farmers  face  these  high 
goals  with  less  labor  to  help  them  do  the 
Job  and  with  little  new  cropland  to  de- 
velop. The  farm  population  has 
dropped  nearly  23  percent  since  1940 
and  there  has  been  no  significant  in- 
crease In  cropland  acreage  since  the 
same  year.  The  farmer's  only  answer  to 
these  problems  is  more  efficient  and  in- 
tensive fanning,  and  here  electricity 
comes  in.  Electricity,  properly  applied, 
can  help  the  farmer  save  labor.  It  can 
also  help  him  produce  more  by  reducing 
losses,  especially  crop  and  animal  losses. 
These  are  the  reasons  why  the  rural 
electric  systems  and  REA  have  under- 
taken the  job  of  encouraging  farmers  to 
make  more  productive  use  of  electricity. 
It  is  a  campaign  which  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  and  which  I  urge  the  Congress 
to  support. 

Meanwhile,  the  REA  rural  telephone 
loan  program  moves  forward,  bringing 
modern  telephone  service  to  our  farms. 
By  April  1952.  REA  had  allocated  over 
$60,000,000  In  loans  to  commercial  com- 
panies and  cooperatives.  This  Includes 
two  loans  In  Illinois;  to  the  Champaign 
County  Telephone  Co.,  at  Champaign, 
for  $453,000,  and  to  the  Woodlawn  Tele- 
phone Co.,  Woodlawn.  for  $46,000. 
These  loans  will  be  used  to  improve  and 
extend  adequate  telephone  service  to 
nearly  2,000  rural  subscribers. 

In  addition,  REA  has  received  15  ap- 
plications for  telephone  loans  from  Illi- 
nois organizations,  requesting  more  than 
$2,600,000  in  loan  funds.  Also  in  the 
primary  stage,  but  not  yet  ready  to  sub- 
mit loan  applications  to  REA  are  four 
new  telephone  cooperatives  in  Illinois, 
all  being  developed  with  the  assistance  of 
REA-financed  electric  cooperatives.  The 
loan  applications  r>ending  and  those  be- 
ing worked  up  would  bring  the  benefits 
of  modern  telephone  service  to  many 
thousands  of  rural  families. 

The  need  for  this  program  is  brought 
out  by  the  1950  census,  showing  that  the 
percent  of  United  States  farms  with  tele- 
phones in  1950  was  actually  less  than  in 
1920 — 38.7  percent  in  1920  and  38.3  per- 
cent in  1950.  In  the  State  of  Illinois, 
the  percent  of  farms  with  telephone  serv- 
ice dropped  from  73.2  percent  in  1920  to 
65.4  percent  in  1950. 

Through  Its  telephone  loan  program 
REA  can  help  Improve  this  situation.  Just 
as  it  helped  improve  the  rural  electrifica- 
tion picture.  Farmers  want  and  need 
good  telephone  service.  In  this  day 
when  the  farm  is  rapidly  being  converted 
to  a  mechanized  plant,  telephones  are  as 
necessary  to  the  farmer  as  the  city  busi- 
nessman. He  must  keep  his  machinery 
rolling  and  the  telephone  can  help  him 
do  It. 

The  progress  that  has  been  made  In 
rural  electrification  and  the  progress 
that  is  being  made  in  rural  telephony  is  a 
monument  to  farm  people  themselves. 
We  must  continue  to  encourage  them  to 
do  for  themselves  what  others  would  not 
do  or  were  not  willing  to  do.  The  REA 
programs  are  a  definite  contribution  to 
our  agriculture,  to  our  national  defense 
and  to  our  general  welfare. 


Has  Congest  Done  Its  Job  Well? 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or  MICKIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  last  few  weeks  have  brought  in  this 
House  an  alarming  recurrence  of  dis- 
regard of  the  best  interests  of  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  and  a  tendency  to 
wipe  out  and  destroy  his  gains  and 
achievements  during  the  past  20  years. 
Much  of  this  can  be  attributed  to  the 
approaching  political  campaign,  one  in 
which  the  enemies  of  progress  Intend 
to  go  to  every  extreme  in  their  attempt 
to  turn  the  clock  back  and  bring  about 
a  return  of  the  days  of  "Hoover  pros- 
perity," which  some  of  our  younger  citi- 
zens fortunately  did  not  know  and  some 
of  our  older  citizens  unfortunately  for- 
got. 

The  action  of  this  Congress  last  week 
In  crippling  the  price  control  program 
is  an  invitation  to  a  period  of  infiation 
in  which  the  little  fellow  and  the  house- 
wife will  be  the  ultimate  victims. 

The  action  in  wrecking  our  wage 
stabilization  program  and  in  adopting 
repressive  action  against  labor  is  an  in- 
vitation to  a  period  of  unrest,  the  serious 
consequences  of  which  cannot  be  under- 
estimated. 

The  coalition  of  Republicans  and  con- 
servative Democrats  may  be  "drunk  with 
power,"  as  has  been  said  here  a  few  days 
ago,  but  the  American  people  should 
realize  that  the  little  fellow  is  the  one 
who  will  suffer  from  the  hang-over  which 
must  inevitably  follow. 

I  wonder  whether  my  Republican  col- 
leagues remember  that  their  own  stand- 
ard-bearer, Abraham  Lincoln,  said  many 
years  ago  a  truth  which  was  never  more 
timely  than  today: 

All  that  serves  labor  serves  the  Nation. 
AU  that  harms  is  treason  to  America.  No 
line  can  be  drawn  Ijetween  these  two.  If 
a  man  tells  you  that  he  loves  America,  yet 
hates  labor,  he  is  a  liar.  If  a  man  tells 
you  he  trusts  America,  yet  fears  labor,  he  is 
a  fool.  There  Is  no  America  without  labor, 
and  to  fleece  one  Is  to  rob  the  other. 

When  we  return  to  our  districts  the 
people  whom  we  represent  here  will 
want  us  to  make  an  honest  account  of 
our  service  to  them. 

I,  for  one,  am  happy  to  know  that  I 
can  return  to  them  and  truthfully  say 
that  in  my  devotion  to  the  peoples'  cause, 
I  may  at  times  have  been  in  the  minority 
but  that  I  did  not  betray  their  interests. 
I  consistently  opposed  all  legislation 
which  was  intended  to  kill  price  con- 
trols, which  invited  inflation,  and  which 
robbed  labor  of  Its  bill  of  rights. 

I  shall  not  be  ashamed  to  report  that 
I  fought  for  a  liberalization  of  social- 
security  benefits,  for  old-age  pensions 
to  commence  at  the  age  of  60,  Instead  of 
65,  and  for  increased  allowances  to  low- 
est bracket  incomes,  so  as  to  more  fairly 
place  the  burden  of  taxation  on  those 
who  are  able  to  carry  it. 

I  am  glad  to  hz  able  to  report  to  my 
people  that  the  previsions  of  the  bill 
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which  I  Introduced  to  give  Korean  vet- 
erans the  same  benefits  as  were  given  to 
veterans  of  World  War  n.  were  em- 
bodied in  legislation  adopted  by  this 
Congress. 

Our  people  have  come  to  take  every 
bit  of  security  they  have  earned  for 
granted.  The  action  of  this  House  in  the 
last  few  weeks  has  awakened  them  with 
a  shock  to  the  knowledge  that  they  must 
be  alert,  that  they  must  examine  care- 
fully the  record  of  every  Member  of  this 
House,  and  that  they  must  carefully  ex- 
ercise the  use  of  the  ballot  if  they  wish 
to  preserve  their  precious  rights  which 
they  have  earned  through  many  years 
of  progress.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  integrity  and  the  intelligence  of  our 
American  citizens. 


A  Report  From  Hon.  Isidore  Dollinger,  of 
New  York,  to  His  Constituents,  and  Ex- 
cerpts From  His  Speeches  Contained  in 
the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
Eighty-second  Congress — Congressman 
Dollinger  Serves  the  People,  the  Nation, 
the  State,  His  District— An  Ontstand- 
ing  Record  of  Conscientious  Service 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ISIDORE  DOLLINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  July  1. 1952 

CONTROLS 

Mr.  DOLLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
fight  for  strong  price  and  rent  controls, 
the  halting  of  inflation,  protection  for 
consumers  against  sky-rocketing  living 
costs,  has  been  unceasing.  I  protested 
against  the  weak  control  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1951  and  1952  and  of- 
fered amendment  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  an  effort  to  obtaifi  a  strong  con- 
trols measure.  I  also  introduced  a  bill 
providing  for  strong.  Federal  rent  con- 
trol. 

Roll  Back  Prices  to  Pie-Korean  Level 
Now,  was  the  subject  of  a  speech  I  made 
on  February  28,  1951.    At  that  time  I 
.  said: 

The  resentfxil  crtes  of  average  United  State* 
wage  earners  and  their  families  that  they 
can  no  Icmger  meet  akyrockeUng  Uvlng  costs. 
grow  in  Tolvune  and  intensity.  Those  crlea 
are  weU  founded,  jiastlfled,*and  demand  re- 
lief. Our  people  expected  jAxitectlon  against 
proiateers  and  looked  to  the  Office  of  Price 
Stabilization  for  effective  price  controL 
They  are  Irate  that  prices  of  commcdltie* 
were  frozen  at  the  highest  leevls.  and  have 
labeled  the  present  price  sUbUlaztlon  pro- 
gram a  cynical  hoax.  Instead  of  helping  the 
average  householder,  profiteering  has  been 
frozen,  and  millions  of  lamilles  penalized. 
This,  sxxrely.  Is  a  fraud  upon  the  public. 

Only  by  making  price  control  retroactive 
to  a  normal  period  can  we  have  equitable  and 
effective  controls.  The  ordinary  wage  earner 
Is  entlUed  to  this  protection.  In  this  great 
Nation  of  plenty  we  must  not  let  our  citizens 
starve  In  order  that  the  coffers  of  the  prof- 
iteers might  burst  to  overflowing. 

Congress  must  meet  the  challerge.  Amer- 
lean  famUles  must  be  saved  from  the  selflsh 


man  whose  love  for  money  and  excess  profits 
far  overahadowB  any  love  for  hU  country  or 
bis  patrloUc  duty.  The  roU-back  to  prices 
existing  in  January  of  1951  Is  utterly  useless. 
The  only  fair  solution  is  a  roll-back  of  prices 
to  the  prc-Korean  level,  and  I  urge  this 
House  to  take  n«ce«ary  step*  at  once  to 
accomplish  it. 

On  June  7.  1951.  I  said: 

STOP     MKAT     mBTJBTKY'S     STRIKX     AOAUtST 

I  have  been  shocked  and  i^palled  by  tha 
sutemente  made  by  repr«»enUtlves  of  the 
catUemen  and  others  that  make  up  the  meat 
industry,  who  appeared  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  They  have  threatened  the 
return  of  the  black  market  U  controU  V 
established  and  prices  rolled  back. 

I  am  sick  and  tired  of  this  talk.  How  long 
are  we  to  be  dictate!  to  by  individuals  who 
are  interested  In  unconscionable  proflu 
rather  than  in  the  welfare  of  their  country? 
There  would  have  been  no  black  market 
during  World  War  n  had  they  been  anxlcxia 
to  obey  the  law  by  policing  their  own  indus- 
try Their  greed  for  wealth  cost  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers  billions  of  doUan.  We  are 
now  threatened  again  with  a  black  market 
unless  we  ol>ey  their  orders. 

I  therefore,  advocate  that  Just  as  soon  as 
a  black  market  appears  In  the  meat  indus- 
try or  any  other  Industry  dealing  In  essen- 
tials which  so  vitally  affect  the  wellbetag  of 
otir  people,  or  there  Is  a  deliberate  curtaU- 
ment  in  the  production  of  such  essential 
Items  so  that  they  do  not  appear  in  the  mar- 
kets m  normal  quantities  for  all  to  purchase 
at  fair  prices,  the  United  States  Government 
Bbould  seize  and  operate  such  industry  in. 
Its  entirety.  I  know  that  *hat  I  advocate 
la  drastic,  but  drastic  remedies  are  needed 
to  meet  such  threats.  Why  should  we  per- 
mit criminals  and  racketeers  who  deal  In 
black  markets,  to  gain  control^  of  our 
country? 

On  July  5.  1951. 1  again  said: 

The  Defense  Production  Act  now  before 
us  laUs  short  of  the  stern  measures  which 
are  required  If  we  are  to  preserve  our  free- 
dom. We  are  In  a  state  of  grave  emergency 
and  it  Is  our  bounden  duty  to  save  the  Amer- 
ican people  from  additional  disastrous  in- 
flation. If  we  acknowledge  our  responsl- 
bUlty,  we  wUl  pass  a  bUl  provldlni;  for  strong 
price  and  rent  control*.  Additional  roll- 
backs in  prices  of  meats  and  other  food* 
and  commodiUe*  must  be  provided  by  ua 
unless  we  wish  to  be  accused  of  siding  with 
the  meat  Intererts  and  those  eelflsh  profiteer* 
who  would  much  prefer  business  as  usual 
to  cooperattng  with  their  Government  in 
this  crtsU.  So  far.  big  business  stUl  hold* 
the  reins;  the  meat  Intereata  have  had  their 
way,  and  the  American  public  has  been  for- 
gotten. 

Federal  rent  control  as  recommended  by 
the  administration  must  be  adopted.  At  no 
time  before  has  the  Congress  provided  for 
a  flat  increase  in  rents  In  any  rent-control 
legislation  passed.  Now  that  the  tenant  re- 
quires more  protection  than  ever  before,  we 
give  the  landlords  a  20  percent  increase  in 
rent  and  they  need  not  show  hardship  or 
Justification  in  any  way. 

We  should  legislate  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  country,  and  our  chief  concern  should 
be  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  can  live 
decently  and  obtain  the  essentials  of  life. 
This  kind  of  bill  gives  our  citizens  no  pro- 
tection and  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  obtain  bare  essentials  and  shelter.  It 
would  be  disgraceful  on  our  part  to  throw 
tenants  upon  the  mercy  of  landlords — nUl- 
llons  of  persona  would  have  no  choice  except 
to  meet  the  unjust  demands  for  Increased 
rents  made  by  their  landlords,  even  though 
rent  was  exorbitant  and  property  was  In  dis- 
repair. .-«.. 


For  the*e  reasons.  I  demand  that  we  en- 
act strong,  fair,  rent-control  leglslsUon.  We 
cannot  Ignore  the  pleas  and  fears  of  untold 
numbers  of  tenants  who  look  to  ns  «or  pro- 
tection. Without  our  help,  they  will  be 
forced  to  pay  a  highly  dlsproporUonate  per- 
cent of  their  Income  for  shelter. 

Again  I  said  on  July  13.  1951: 
I  have  listened  with  great  patience  since 
the  debate  started  on  the  bill  before  us.  only 
to  learn  that  not  one  word  that  has  been  ut- 
tered by  those  of  u*  who  favor  the  admin- 
istration's control  bill  ha*  made  the  alights 
est  impression  upon  tho*e  of  you  who  have 
but  one  thought  in  mind,  to  kill  conUols. 

How  blind  can  you  be?     I  know  that  what 
I  am  saying  la  falUng  on  deaf  ear*,  but  I  can- 
not sit  idly  by  without  speaking  bluntly  and 
telling  you  what  motivates  your  actions  to 
defeat  this  bill.     But  before  I  do  so.  let  me 
remind   you   that   our    forefathers    left    the 
lands  of  their  birth  because  they  were  op- 
pressed—because  there  was  no  opportunity 
for  them;  opportunities  were  to  be  had  only 
by  special  Interests  and  the  ruling  class.     So 
they  came  to  America,  because  It  was  known 
as  a  land  of  opportunity  where  there  was  no 
special  privilege  and  no  epeclal  ruling  claa*. 
It  was  their  new-found  freedom  In  America 
th.it   enabled   them   to   use   their   ingenuity 
and  God-given  powers  that  made  our  coun- 
try what  It  is  today.   Ye*.  thc»e  short-sighted 
couniriea     throughout     the     world     which 
thrived   for  a  time  on  special   classes   and 
special    opportunity,    were    responsible    for 
making  America  great  and  themeelve*  weak 
nations. 

What  have  we  been  doing?  We  have  tjeen 
saddling  thU  Defense  Production  Act  with 
special  exemptions  for  the  special -interest 
groups.  We  are  not  ao  blind  that  w*  be- 
lieve the  American  people  will  not  be  able 
to  see  through  it  all  and  know  that  the  bill 
with  the  exemptions  proposed  will  not  b« 
an  effective  control. 

Is  there  not  one  among  you  who  Is  inter- 
ested in  helping  the  consximer?  L«t  us  not 
forget  that  there  are  160.000.000  consumer* 
in  America  and  if  we  do  not  look  after  their 
welfare  so  that  they  can  live,  so  that  they 
can  be  properly  housed,  clothed,  and  fed  at 
prices  that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  ruch 
necessities  with  their  meager  earnings — If 
we  fall  to  protect  them  we  are  rendering 
them  a  great  disservice,  and  wUl  weaken  our 
country  as  a  result. 

The  time  for  action  1*  now.  This  la  our 
last  chance.  If  we  fall  now  we  wlU  nUn  our 
Nation.  Our  first  concern  must  be  the  con- 
sumer. Without  suong.  happy,  and  able- 
bodied  citizens,  America  wUl  not  be  able  to 
maintain  her  supremacy.  How  long  will 
business  continue  to  flourish  without  able- 
bodied  and  properly  fed  employee*?  Do  you 
not  think  the  time  has  come  for  you  to  think 
of  your  country's  welfare  first  and  thi^t  the 
welfare  and  survival  of  our  country  should 
be  ptaramount  In  these  days  of  crisis,  when 
all  of  US  must  forget  personal  interests  and 
aim  for  the  same  goal— that  Is.  a  strong  and 
united  America? 

And  on  June  18,  1952,  I  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

The  Defense  Production  Act  this  Congress 
passes  will  either  protect  the  American  peo- 
ple against  higher,  disastrous.  Inflationary 
prices  and  safeguard  the  Nation's  economy, 
or  It  will  Jeopardize  our  entire  moblllaatlon 
program  and  undermine  our  liberty.  Our 
duty  Is  clear.  Unless  we  wish  to  gamble  with 
our  freedom,  we  must  provide  an  adequate 
system  for  maintaining  strong  price  con- 
trols, and  real,  effective  rent  control.  This 
means  a  law  providing  for  strong  controls, 
not  a  weak,  ineffectual  one  with  loopholes 
for  selflsh  interests  to  use  to  their  advantage 
at  the  expense  of  defenseless  oonsvimer*. 

Will  thi*  Congress  pass  the  strong  law  re- 
quired— or  will  it  throw  the  American  people 
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to  the  wolves  of  greed  and  inflation?  One 
hundred  and  fifty  million  Americans  are 
affected  by  this  law;  they  are  relying  up>oa  us 
to  give  tliem  the  protection  they  need. 

Our  present  Dsfsnse  Act  la  woefully  inade- 
quate. Under  it,  price*  have  continued  to 
*oar,  the  cost  of  living  ha*  *tesdily  Increased. 
It  has  worked  for  the  be&eflt  of  a  lew, 
whUe  adding  to  the  burdens  of  nallhons  ot 
our  people.  This  time,  let  us  face  the  issue 
■qtiarely  and  give  the  country  the  kind  of 
Psfsnse  Production  Act  which  these  perlloua 
times  demand. 

We  know  that  more  than  aao.OOO.OOO.OOO 
have  gone  down  the  inflation  drain  because 
we  failed  to  put  effective  Inflationary  con- 
trol* into  operation  at  tlie  outbreak  of  the 
Korean  conflict.  As  a  result  of  our  failure 
to  protect  him  against  Inflationary  prices, 
the  American  consumer  has  suffered  real 
hardship.  The  buying  power  of  the  workers' 
wsakiy  earnings,  after  taxes,  has  steadily  de- 
clined, and  a  continuation  at  tills  situation 
means  eventual  danger  to  our  economy  also. 
Prices  of  food  are  very  high  now;  they  would 
go  much  higher  if  controls  were  lifted.  Many 
witnesses  who  have  been  heard  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  of  which  I  am 
•  member  have  been  demandlnft  that  con- 
trols be  killed — they  are  certain  that  they 
can  ask  higher  prices  If  that  happens. 

Already  the  price  Inereaees  so  far  have 
eaused  dire  hardships  to  wage  earners,  farm- 
ers, and  others;  they  have  meant  calamity 
to  the  millions  whose  salaries  cannot  cover 
ordinary  living  coete;  to  poor  widows;  to 
many  thousands  who  must  try  to  exist  on 
small  pensions  We  must  remember  that 
those  poor  people  have  no  high-powered  lob- 
byists to  speak  for  them — they  are  entirely 
reliant  upon  us  for  help.  They  must  have 
food  and  shelter — these  they  cannot  get 
along  without. 

This  vitally  important  Defense  Production 
Art  should  be  extended  for  at  least  2  years. 
We  know  that  our  perilous  years  will  extend 
beyond  that.  To  extend  the  act  for  less  than 
a  year  would  work  havoc,  for  we  would  then 
have  a  lapse  of  price  controls. 

The  evils  of  inflation  cannot  be  left  to 
chance;  they  must  be  anticipated  and  dealt 
with  in  advance;  workable  and  effective 
legislation  must  be  in  effect  so  that  we  can 
combat  inflation  whenever  It  arises.  Let  lis 
pass  a  strong,  effective  Defense  Production 
Act;  let  us  reach  out  a  helping  hsmd  to 
.  those  160.000.000  Americans  who  look  to  us 
Tor  the  protection  they  liave  lacked  up  to 
this  time;  let  us  help  our  country  and  lay 
a  firm  foundation  for  a  safe  economy  now 
and  In  the  difficult  years  ahead.  This  is  our 
duty:  we  dare  not  shirk  It. 

On  June  28.  1952,  the  Congress  voted 
"to  extend  the  price-control  law.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  bill  that  was  passed  weak- 
ens our  ability  to  hold  down  prices  and 
stabilise  our  economy,  and  gives  the 
American  people  only  very  limited  pro- 
tection a?alnst  the  dangers  of  Inflation. 
I  reluctantly  voted  for  this  bill  because 
It  was  better  to  do  so  than  to  let  con- 
trols expire  completely.  I  wlU  continue 
my  efforts,  however.  In  fighting  inflation 
Just  as  long  as  the  need  continues  to 
exist 

consxntms'  advtsokt  bttxxau 

On  August  16.  1951, 1  introduced  a  bill 
to  establish  a  Consumers'  Advisory  Bu- 
reau in  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
to  permit  purchasers  to  get  best  values 
for  the  prices  paid  for  food  and  other 
I  commodities. 

In  these  days  of  constantly  soaring  living 
costs,  American  consumers  must  be  thrown 
•ome  lifeline.  My  bill  would  provide  one 
meanj  of  protecting  American  consumers 
who  are  now  helplessly  caught  in  the  up- 
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ward  inflationary  spiral  which  has  not  yet 
reached  its  full  height. 

The  American  pubUc  spends  many  mU- 
Ilons  of  doUars  each  year  for  consumers' 
goods — food.  Clothing,  and  other  merchan- 
dise. It  also  overpays  millions  of  dollars  in 
the  purchase  of  commodlUet  because  it  doe* 
not  have  complete,  accurate  Information 
concerning  the  relative  quality,  utility,  and 
abundance  of  the  conuuoditles  available  on 
the  retail  market. 

The  American  consumer  has  no  way  of 
determining  for  himself  how  other  makes  or 
brands  actuaUy  compare  with  the  products 
expertly  advertised  by  press,  radio,  television, 
and  other  mediums.  The  truth  is,  the  con- 
sumer more  often  than  not  pays  a  higher 
price  than  necessary,  as  the  little-known 
product  can  In  fact  be  of  lilgher  grade,  and 
cheaper.  Remember,  the  millions  paid  for 
advertising  are  eventually  tacked  on  to  the 
cost  of  the  product  and  the  consumer  pays 
for  It. 

I  believe  It  should  be  a  function  of  the 
United  Btatee  Government  to  procure  and 
make  such  Information  availatile  to  the  con- 
sumer, so  that  he  may  receive  full  value  for 
every  dollar  he  epends,  as  no  other  facilities 
or  orf!;anlsatlons  can  accomplish  the  deelrsd 
resiilt.  Tiie  Consumers'  Advisory  Bureau 
I  propose  would  render  invaluable  service  to 
the  public:  it  would  save  our  people  million* 
of  dollars  yearly,  and  would  give  them  some 
protection  at  least  In  these  days  of  tremen- 
dous living  costs,  when  e\'ery  penny  counts. 

LABOB 

The  serious  problems  affecting  labor 
have  continued  to  receive  my  best  atten- 
tion and  efforts.  I  reintroduced  my  bill 
to  repeal  the  Taft-Hartley  law  and  to 
revive  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

In  1951,  I  reintroduced  my  bill  to 
establish  a  $1  minimum  hourly  wage.  As 
the  minimum  of  75  cents  fixed  by  Con- 
gress is  w>oef  ully  inadequate  to  meet  sky- 
rocketing living  costs.  I  introduced  a  new 
bill  to  establish  a  $1  25  minimum  hourly 
wage  on  January  22.  1952. 

The  average  worker  cannot  take  ade- 
quate care  of  his  family  on  the  pay  he 
now  receives.  Living  costs  have  con- 
tinued to  rise  and  the  persons  who  are  in 
the  lower-income  brackets  must  have 
help.  They  are  carnrlnK  the  biggest  part 
of  the  defen.se  load  and  making  the 
greatest  sacrifices;  they  must  be  assured 
of  a  living  wage. 

On  June  26,  1952,  I  said: 

If  we  slaughter  the  administration's  pub- 
lic housing  program,  we  betray  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  population  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets  who  must  rely  upon  us  for 
adequate  housing  at  prices  they  can  pay. 
Purthermore,  we  would  seriously  obstruct  our 
defense  production  and  mobilization  plans 
and  efforts. 

Shelter  is  an  absolute  necessity  to  every- 
one. Keeping  a  roof  over  their  heads  has  be- 
come one  of  the  gravest  problems  of  all  to  our 
people.  The  housing  shortage  remains  acute; 
we  have  never  begun  to  catch  up  with  the 
housing  needs  of  our  fast-growing  popula- 
tion, and  they  have  t>een  pyramiding  since 
the  beginning  of  World  War  II. 

In  any  highly  populated  metropolitan  area 
we  find  tragic  housing  conditions.  Numbers 
of  families  are  herded  together  in  a  small 
apartment;  unhapplness.  discontent.  Ill- 
health.  Juvenile  delinquency  are  among  the 
evils  which  are  a  direct  result  of  poor  hous- 
ing conditions,  liany  persons  are  forced  to 
live  in  a  deplorable  state;  dosens  of  per- 
sons are  forced  to  use  the  same  kitchen  and 
bath;  children  and  babies  sicken  and  die; 
lives  are  endangered — all  because  suitable 
housing  is  not  to  be  had.  The  1950  census 
figures  show  that  more  than  11.000.000  non- 


farm  dwelilnga  are  substandard.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  this  in  this  great  country  of  ours; 
there  Is  no  good  reason  why  every  American 
should  not  be  able  to  enjoy  a  decent  place  to 
live. 

Veterans  of  World  War  II  who  looked  for- 
ward to  occupying  their  own  homes  after  the 
war  are  still  forced  to  Uve  with  relatives  or  In 
furnished  rooms.  A  happy  life  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  a  place  of  his  own  is  still  only  a 
dream  to  most  veterans.  After  their  sacri- 
fices for  their  country,  they  deserve  better 
treatment  than  this  from  us. 

When  Congress  passed  the  Housing  Act 
of  ld40  it  promised  our  people  that  the 
underprivileged  and  ill-boused  could  lo<A 
forward  to  housing  they  could  afford.  Wa 
authorieed  a  level  of  136,000  public -housing 
units  per  year,  and  even  at  that  rate  many 
persons   could   not   expect   relief   for   years. 

At  this  time  we  are  fighting  those  who 
would  destroy  the  housing  program.  I 
maintain  that  there  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  adhere  to  our  original  purpose 
and  provide  for  the  135.000  units  per  year 
authorized  heretofore.  Granted,  there  are 
shortages  of  ma,?rial6  and  that  our  defense 
program  must  have  first  consideration,  we 
also  know  that  private  Industry  contem- 
plates building  1,000.000  new  units  during 
the  coming  year.  If  private  industry  can 
accomplish  that  much.  It  Is  obvioxis  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  no  excuse  tot 
cutting  its  own  housing  program  to  the 
bone.  We  must  remember  that  the  person* 
Congress  had  In  mind  when  It  passed  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949  will  not  be  benefited 
by  private  Industry's  accomplishments;  they 
cannot  afford  the  homes  now  being  built; 
low-cost  hoiislng  is  the  only  answer  to  ths 
needs  of  those  in  tLj  low-Income  brackets. 

The  proposed  reduction  in  housing  units 
In  the  bill  now  before  us  would  result  In 
serious  hardship  to  the  people  of  New  Torlc 
City,  where  lack  of  housing  Is  a  heartbreak- 
ing and  terrible  problem. 

If  we  fall  to  provide  housing  for  otnr 
people  we  undermine  our  defense  produc- 
tion program.  We  iiave  been  told  that  the 
Nation's  critical  housing  shortage  is  a  major 
reason  for  tlie  dangerous  lag  in  United  States 
plane  production. 

As  I  have  said  before,  those  In  the  lower 
income  brackets,  the  underprivileged,  and 
ths  homeless  received  our  pledge  of  help 
in  1949;  to  break  that  promise  would  be 
a  stark  betrayal  of  those  whom  we  allowed 
to  hope  for  decent  housing.  When  we  deny 
homes  to  our  people  we  take  away  more 
than  shelter — we  deny  them  security,  peace, 
mental  as  well  as  physical  health,  and  wa 
weaken  the  fundamental  structure  of  our 
democracy — for  in  a  true  democracy  the 
home  is  the  foundation. 

On  July  1.  1952, 1  introduced  a  middle 
Inqome  housing  bill  as  a  means  to  end 
the  existence  of  50,000  flre-trap  dwelling 
units  In  New  York  City.  It  provides  for 
the  construction  of  housing  by  private, 
nonprofit,  cooperative  ownership  hous- 
ing corporations  eligible  for  loans  from 
the  National  Mortgage  Corporation  for 
Housing  Cooperatives.  The  cooperatives 
will  give  first  preference  to  displaced 
veterans  or  slum  dwellers  displaced  by 
low-rent  public  housing,  or  slum-clear- 
ance or  redevelopment  projects. 

The  housing  shortage  in  New  York 
City  continues  to  be  acute,  and  I  shall 
do  everything  in  my  power  to  alleviate  it. 

rOHElCN  Am 

On  August  21. 1951. 1  said: 

The  $7,800,000,000  foreign-aid  bill  now  be- 
for  the  House  for  consideration  is.  to  my 
mind,  the  most  effective  contribution  we 
can  make  toward  world  peace,  and  a  sure 
preventive  of  world  war  ni. 

These  critical  days  call  for  strength  and 
a  clear  vision  of  wiiat  is  required  oi  us.     Cur 
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neighbors  who  need  o\ir  assistance  must 
have  It  vinstintlngly  If  they  are  to  be  a  bul- 
wark against  conimunlsm  or  any  other 
Ideology  which  would  destroy  the  Independ- 
ence of  the  people.  When  we  help  our 
neighboring  countries,  who  have  alms  sim- 
ilar to  ours,  the  preservation  of  freedom  and 
Independence  as  well  as  world  peace,  we 
help  ourselves.  The  United  States  alone 
cannot  single-handedly  defeat  the  forces 
now   warring   against   the   democratic   Ideal. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Importance  of 
Israel,  our  loyal  friend  and  ally — the  only 
democratic  nation  In  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  Against  almost  unsurmountable  odds 
she  has  taken  her  place  among  the  freedom- 
loving  countries  of  the  world  as  a  power  for 
democracy  and  freedom. 

Even  as  our  own  country  In  Its  early  days 
relied  upon  assistance  from  others  for  sur- 
vival, so  Israel  whose  doors  have  been  opened 
for  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  world  relies 
upon  us  to  recognize  her  plight  In  these 
perilous  days  when  her  enemies  would  de- 
gtroy  her. 

DISCaiMINATTON 

I  have  continued  my  campaign  to 
wipe  out  discrimination.  I  have  intro- 
duced numerous  bills  to  end  this  evil; 
a  bill  providing  for  an  FEPC.  a  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  the  President  to  pro- 
vide for  and  reestablish  fair-employ- 
ment practices  in  Government  and  de- 
fense industries:  a  bill  to  withhold  Fed- 
eral aid  from  schools  which  discrimi- 
nate between  students  by  reason  of 
their  race,  color,  religion,  ancestry,  or 
national  origin;  a  bill  to  refuse  Federal 
funds  for  housing  with  respect  to  which 
there  is  any  discrimination;  also  anti- 
lynching  and  anti-poll-tax  bills. 

On  January  17,  1952.  I  said: 

Two  years  of  terrorism  In  Florida  were 
climaxed  by  the  bombing  and  murder  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry-  T.  Moore  In  December. 
The  heinous  crimes  conMnltted  against  the 
Moores  are  the  direct  results  of  the  evils 
of  Intolerance  and  discrimination.  The 
Moores  were  not  the  only  innocent  ones  to 
suffer;  hatred,  threats,  and  mxirderous  at- 
tempts have  been  directed  against  Jews  and 
Catholics  as  well  as  the  Negroes  in  Florida 
by  the  same  terrorists. 

That  these  evils  and  crimes  against  hu- 
manity exist  and  flourish  here,  while  at  the 
same  time  we  profess  to  have  a  truly  demo- 
cratic way  of  life  In  our  country  and  are 
willing  to  send  oiu-  men  to  foreign  battle- 
fields to  preserva  the  freedom  of  other-,.  Is 
a  sad  and  bitter  commentary  upon  \u  as  a 
nation.  Our  sworn  enemies,  the  Commu- 
nists, can  Indeed  point  the  finger  of  scorn 
at  us,  when  law-abiding  citizens  must  pay 
with  their  Uvea  for  their  Ideals  and  beliefs, 
for  their  pursuit  of  rights  guaranteed  them 
by  our  Constitution. 

Let  us  here  and  now  resolve  that  in  our 
land  we  will  abhor  and  abolish  discrimina- 
tion and  intolerance  wherever  they  are 
found;  let  us  resolve  anew  that  ovu-  citizens, 
all  of  them,  are  entitled  to  enjoy  and  live 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights;  that  we  will  strive 
for  that  true  equality  for  all  which  many 
of  us  enjoy,  but  which  many  have  found 
to  be  no  reality — only  an  empty  phrase. 
Freedom  and  equality  for  all — regardless  of 
race,  color,  or  religious  beliefs  Is  our  true 
heritage.    Let  us  deny  It  to  none. 

And  on  April  12.  1951: 

In  January  of  1949  and  January  of  1951, 
I  Introduced  bills  to  prohibit  race  segrega- 
tion In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  In  my  opinion,  such  segregation 
Is  a  shameful  and  flagrant  violation  of  the 
very  principles  of  democracy  which  our  men 
are  now  being  called  upon  to  defend.  It 
must  be  ended  If  we  are  to  convince  the 
anemles  of   democracy   that  we  are   sincere 


In  our  proclamation  that  all  men  are  created 
equal  and  that  In  this  Nation,  there  shall 
be  liberty  and  Justice  for  all. 

Death-dealing  missiles  reach  all  men  In- 
discriminately and  all  suffer  the  same  mor- 
tal pain,  regardless  of  their  color.  Our  serv- 
icemen must  have  the  example  of  sincerity 
on  our  part  If  they  are  to  be  called  upon 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  so  that  democracy 
may  survive.  Victory  and  survival  depend 
upon  the  concerted  efforts  and  cooperation 
of  all.  To  discriminate  against  any  seg- 
ment of  our  population  in  these  pirllovis 
days,  either  at  home  or  on  the  battlefront. 
Is  to  court  disaster. 

vrriKANS 
Our  veterans,  who  are  making  such 
great  sacrifices  for  us,  deserve  all  the 
assistance  we  can  give  them,  and  they 
are  one  of  my  major  concerns. 

On  July  19,  1951.  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  provide  an  extra  period  of  time  for 
vets  to  apply  for  education  and  training 
under  the  GI  bill. 

When  It  became  known  to  me  that 
George  R.  Badley,  one  of  our  Korean 
v.ar  heroes,  was  to  be  deported  because 
It  had  been  discovered  that  he  was  not 
a  citizen,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  his  behalf 
so  that  he  would  be  allowed  to  stay  here. 
Lt.  Harry  E.  Sutton,  a  brave  and  bril- 
liant soldier,  rendered  outstanding  serv- 
ice in  Korea  when  he  prevented  a  Com- 
munist break-through  in  the  Hungnam 
beachhead  in  1950.  I  included  the  news- 
paper story  in  the  Record.  January  2, 
1751,  and  said: 

Lt.  Harry  E.  Sutton,  who  resides  In  my 
congressional  district  Is  a  fine  soldier.  He 
brilliantly  led  the  United  States  unit  when 
the  North  Koreans  made  their  attack.  Only 
the  greatest  bravery  and  excellent  strategy 
on  the  part  of  Lieutenant  Sutton  and  his 
men  made  It  possible  for  them  to  hold  the 
line  and  finally  drive  off  the  enemy. 

Too  little  credit  has  been  given  our  col- 
ored units  In  the  past.  I  ara,  therefore. 
Inserting  the  article  in  the  Congmssional 
Record  so  that  the  Members  of  this  House 
mav  read  it  and  know  of  the  outstanding 
contribution  being  made  by  our  colored 
troops.  I  should  also  like  them  to  know 
how  proud  the  people  of  my  congressional 
district  are  of  this  great  feat  of  heroism  on 
the  part  of  Lieutenant  Sutton. 

Lieutenant  Sutton  had  served  10  years 
In  the  Army.  He  was  killed  in  action  in 
February  1951.  Thereafter  I  requested 
the  Adjutant  General  to  award  Lieuten- 
ant Sutton  the  Congressional  Medal  of 

Honor. 

iNo  Ant  poixunoi* 

I  introduced  a  resolution  on  March  4, 
1952,  creating  a  select  committee  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  air 
Ix)llution  in  the  United  States : 

Air  pollution  has  been  proved  to  be  a 
menace  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
people,  and  represents  a  problem  of  Increas- 
ing concern  to  the  residents  of  many  areas 
and  communities  throughout  the  United 
States.  It  la  no  longer  a  purely  local  matter; 
effects  of  air  pollution  frequently  transcend 
State  lines  and  so  create  a  serious  Interstate 
problem  which  I  maintain  must  now  be  ef- 
fectively dealt  with  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    The  need  for  such  action  is  urgent. 

The  horrible  example  of  the  death-dealing 
air  of  the  town  of  Donora,  Pa.,  Is  still  fresh  la 
our  minds.  Twenty-two  persons  were  killed 
and  6,000  were  made  HI  In  a  5-day  period  la 
1948.  We  find  that  Los  Angeles  Covmty  la 
now  faced  with  a  serious  smog  problem.  Th* 
New  York  City  Smoke  Control  Bureau  has 
done  constructive  work  to  lessen  the  menacs 


of  air  pollution.  In  cities  where  some  local 
control  board  has  been  set  up  to  protect 
cltlsens,  where  industries  recognise  their  ob- 
ligation, the  people  have  some  measure  of 
protection.  However,  many  other  factors 
enter  Into  the  picture  which  require  Federal 
action.  There  are  thousands  of  localities 
where  the  local  government  has  taken  no 
measures  to  abate  air  pollution,  where  In- 
dustrial plants  have  neglected  their  duty  or 
cannot  afford  necessary  equipment  to  control 
■moke  or  poisonous  fumes,  and  as  a  result 
the  residents  of  those  communities  are  In 
grave  danger. 

Federal  control  of  air  pollution  becomes 
a  vital  necessity  where  heavy  Industry  on  or 
near  a  State  boundary  contributes  to  the  air 
pollution  of  a  nearby  community  In  ths 
adjacent  State.  A  complete  survey  must  be 
made,  a  program  mapped  out.  practlcabla 
methods  of  abatement  adopted.  responslbU- 
Ity  fUed,  and  severe  penalties  for  vlolaton 
provided  In  the  law  and  Imposed. 

TAXXS 

On  June  20,  1951, 1  said: 

The  proposed  bill  In  Its  present  form  is 
unsatisfactory  to  me.  I  feel  that  there  ars 
glaring  Injustices  which  should  be  corrected. 
We  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to  offer 
protection  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  wUl  be  severely  penalized  by 
the  bUl  as  It  now  stands.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  those  sections  which  deal  wltll 
Individual  Income  taxes. 

A  vast  number  of  elderly  people  In  thU 
country  must  depend  solely  upon  a  small 
annuity  or  pension  for  their  existence.  Be- 
cause of  high  living  costs,  they  can  afford 
nothing  but  the  barest  easentlais  now. 
Those  persons  should  hsve  the  same  protec- 
tion enjoyed  by  other  groups  which  »r« 
exempt  under  the  law.  It  is  only  fair  that 
aU  persona  depxendent  upon  smaU  annuities 
or  {>enslons  should  have  comparable  ex- 
emptions. To  continue  to  tax  them  Is  to 
cause  them  to  suffer  real  hardship,  and  th* 
existing  discrimination  Is  grossly  unfair. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposed  bill  favors 
those  who  can  afford  to  be  fiirther  taxed  and 
penalizes  the  little  taxpayer.  Under  this 
bill,  the  greater  burden  of  taxation  will  fall 
upon  those  who  are  now  staggering  under 
the  tax  load  they  carry  while  those  to  whom 
additional  taxes  mean  no  real  sacrifice  ars 
not  forced  to  carry  their  proportionate  share 
of  the  load. 

I  respectfully  urge  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  offer  the  amendment  during 
the  debate  which  would  make  the  new  tax 
law  fair  and  equitable  to  all. 

POSTAL    AND    OTHKB    TZOEMXL    XltTLOTXEM 

I  was  happy  to  vote  for  the  bills  giving 
pay  raises  to  postal  and  other  Federal 
employees.  I  urged  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate committees  early  In  the  session  to 
take  favorable  action  so  the  raises  could 
be  granted  as  soon  as  possible,  for  the 
employees  were  suffering  real  hardship 
because  of  the  insufficient  wages  they  re- 
ceived. I  was  in  favor  of  even  larger 
increases  in  pay  than  those  which  were 
granted,  because  of  high  living  costs. 
Other  legislation  for  their  benefit  had  my 
support  also. 

I  have  also  protested  the  curtailment 
In  mail  service,  and  shall  continue  my 
efforts  to  restore  sufficient  mall  servlc* 
as  we  formerly  enjoyed. 

IMMICSATIOlf 

June  26,  1952: 

I  voted  against  the  McCarran-Walter  omni- 
bus Immigration  bill  when  It  cams  before  the 
House,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  to  sustain  the  President's  veto 
of  the  measure  at  this  time. 

Inasmuch  as  we  have  had  no  good,  con- 
structive legislation  on   Immigration  for  21 
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years,  it  was  hoped  that  the  bill  presented  to 
us  for  action  would  be  reasonable  and  prac- 
ticable; that  It  would  c\ire  the  basic  preju- 
dices and  discriminatory  iUs  found  In  the 
laws  now  In  effect.  This  was  not  our  good 
fortune.  It  is  essentially  an  excluslonlst 
bill:  as  the  President  puts  It:  "None  of  the 
crying  humsn  needs  of  this  time  of  trouble 
Is  recognlfsed  In  this  bill  " 

The  McCarran-Walter  bill.  In  my  opinion, 
contains  more  Inequities  than  any  Immigra- 
tion bill  ever  passed  by  Congress;  Instead  of 
allowing  us  to  show  a  more  humane  attitude 
toward  immigration.  It  threatens  to  close 
our  doors  tighter  than  ever. 

As  the  leading  nation  of  the  world,  we 
have  held  ourselves  out  to  be  democrstlc, 
generous,  and  In  sympathy  with  the  op- 
preased  peoples  of  other  nations  who  seek 
shelter  within  our  boundaries.  Passage  of 
the  Displaced  Persona  Act  and  Its  amend- 
ments bore  out  our  kindly  Intentions. 
Enactment  of  the  McCarran-Walter  bill  with 
its  glaring  Inequities  and  prejudices  will 
greatly  jeopardise  our  standing  among  ra- 
tions, and  our  International  relations  are 
bound  to  suffer.  It  will  saddle  us  with  poor, 
unfair,  dlecrlmlnatory  laws;  It  will  cause  un- 
told hardship  to  countless  persons.  It  would 
be  a  step  bsckward  and  not  a  step  forward. 

We  should  sustain  the  President's  veto 
and  work  for  a  measure  we  can  be  proud  of. 

rUEHTO  KICO 

On  January  23, 1951. 1  Introduced  H.  R. 
1837.  to  enable  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
to  select  their  own  form  of  government. 
There  have  been  many  demands  that  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  should  be  allowed 
to  decide  for  themselves  what  form  of 
government  they  wished.  My  bill  would 
give  the  people  the  right  to  make  their 
own  choice. 

On  May  13,  1952.  when  House  Joint 
Resolution  430  came  before  us.  to  ap- 
prove the  Constitution  of  Puerto  Rico. 
I  said.  In  part: 

I  am  in  ftivor  of  this  resolution  for  It  Is 
a  step  forwiird.  It  enables  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  to  have  a  government  of  tlMlr 
own.  They  have  shown  by  their  economic 
and  political  progress,  by  their  keen  Interest 
In  good  cltltenshlp  and  qualities  of  leader- 
siiip,  that  tliey  are  ready  for  the  responsi- 
bilities beln«  given  them.  It  Is  another  goal 
reached  In  their  years  ol  effort  looking 
toward  aelf-i;overnment. 

I  wish  to  emphasise  here  that  this  reso- 
lution does  not  preclude  consideration  of 
other  measures  which  would  give  the  people 
of  Puerto  F:lco  additional  powers  of  self- 
government.  The  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation to  which  we  adhere  and  our  belief 
In  freedom  sJid  equaUty  prompted  me  to  in- 
troduce H.  U.  1937.  My  bill  provides  a  fair 
and  equltabie  method  to  permit  ail  the  qual- 
ified voters  of  Puerto  Rico  to  determine  the 
fonn  of  government  under  which  they  wish 
to  live.  As  I  have  said  before.  I  favor  the 
resolution  liefore  us  because  it  represents 
progress,  but  I  am  pleased  that  the  way  la 
still  open  for  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  to 
ha^-e  the  ojjportunlty  to  decide  for  them- 
selves Just  what  form  of  government  they 
prefer. 

BCStTSOCNCX    or    NAZI&M 

On  February  7.  1951.  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  a  complete  and 
Immediate  investigation  of  the  United 
States  military  government  In  Germany 
and  the  civilian  administration  which 
SQOceeded  It,  and  a  report  as  to  why  the 
mass  clemency  order  was  Issued  freeing 
Nazi  war  (rlmlnals;  I  also  reintroduced 
my  resolution  calling  for  a  complete  in- 
vestigation with  reference  to  the  extent 
which  we  had  permitted  or  encouraged 
the  reestaoiisiiment  of  cartels,  the  re- 


sumption of  power  by  former  Nazis  and 
the  resurgence  of  fascism  and  antl- 
Semiti.sm. 

On  February  8,  1951,  I  said: 
In  my  opinion,  these  reprieves,  granted 
to  persons  who  committed  the  worst  crimes 
against  humanity  in  history,  have  struck 
a  death  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  our 
American  system  of  Justice  and  iiave 
brought  down  upon  us  the  derision  and  con- 
tempt of  the  world.  How  dare  our  Amer- 
ican authorities  release  these  war  criminals 
In  the  face  of  our  Nation's  promise  that 
they  would  be  punished  to  the  limit  for  their 
horrible  and  unbelievable  crimes? 

I  consider  the  mass  reprieves  a  boon  to 
all  those  who  would  destroy  freedom  and 
democrecy — particularly  to  the  CommunUte 
who  can  point  a  finger  of  scorn  at  us  and 
label    our   about-face   as   bribery. 

When  the  resolution  to  officially  end 
the  war  with  Germany  came  before  us  I 
stated: 

I  am  going  to  support  this  resolution.  I 
think  that  under  proper  leadership,  the 
Oerman  p3ople  can  be  counted  upon  as 
friends  of   the  free  world. 

In  speaking  of  profier  leadership.  I  refer 
to  those  Germans  who  fought  nazlsm  and 
who  were  so  helpful  to  America  and  her 
alMes.  I  would  not  vote  for  this  resolution 
if  It  meant  that  we  were  to  get  out  of  Ger- 
many at  once.  We  cannot  get  out  of  Oer- 
msny  until  we  are  sure  that  the  former  top 
Nazis  are  not  In  control  of  the  German  Gov- 
ernment and  that  they  will  never  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  power;  likewise 
tliat  the  Communist  menace  Is  crushed. 

In  voting  for  this  resolution.  I  do  so  In  the 
hope  that  our  American  policy  in  Germany 
will  change  and  that  we  will  encourage  our 
Oerman  friends  who  believe  in  democracy. 
We  can  only  do  that  by  making  certain  that 
no  former  Nads,  especially  the  top  Nazis,  are 
ever  permitted  to  be  placed  in  positions  of 
responsibility  or  power  in  the  present  Ger- 
man Governmc;nt. 

CONCLUSTOM 

Space  does  not  permit  my  discussion 
of  all  questions  of  interest;  there  are 
many  others  of  great  importance  I  would 
like  to  cover  in  this  report.  Among 
other  important  measures  of  which  I 
urged  passage  was  the  bill  providing  for 
Increased  social-security  benefits. 

The  opinions  and  problems  of  my  con- 
stituents are  of  vital  concern  to  me.  I 
maintain  a  congressional  office  at  938 
Simpson  Street,  Bronx,  which  is  open 
daily.  The  people  of  my  district  are 
most  welcome  to  call  there  and  discuss 
matters  of  interest  to  them.  I  wish  to 
assure  the  people  I  represent  that  it  Is 
my  sincere  desire  to  serve  them  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  and  that  I  shall  con- 
tinue my  efforts  In  their  behalf. 


Flood  ResolatioQ  for  an  Independent 
Slovakia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  pennstlvawia 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker.  July  the 
fourth  is  our  Independence  Day.  On  this 
day  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  basic 
principles  set  forth  in  the  American  Dec- 


laration of  Independence  in  the  follow- 
ing words: 

That  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unaUenable  rights,  that  among  these  are 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
That  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are 
instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
That  whenever  any  form  of  government  be- 
comes destructive  of  these  ends,  it  Is  the 
right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  to  abolish  It, 
and  to  Institute  new  government. 

These  are  the  principles  which  have 
made  America  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth.  It  is,  therefore,  fitting  on  this  day 
to  leave  for  a  while  all  other  practical 
activities  of  every  day  life  and  to  re- 
dedicate  oiirselves  once  more  to  the  ideal* 
for  which  our  country  stands. 

Our  friends  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  will  send  us  their  best  wishes  ac- 
knowledging thus  the  universality  of 
these  principles  which  apply  to  all  men, 
everywhere,  and  at  all  times. 

Among  those  nations  who  only  secretly 
dare  to  congratulate  us  on  this  Inde- 
pendence Day  is  a  nation  of  martyrs  and 
heros,  a  nation  where  the  imiversality  of 
the  above  principles  is  denied  to  them 
by  their  communist  enslavers,  a  nation 
very  dear  to  me;  Slovr.kia,  a  small  nation 
of  a  great  people.  You,  are  aware  of 
Slovakia,  or  at  least  you  are  aware  of 
its  exemplary  fight  against  those  who 
violate  and  deny  th_  universality  of  tliese 
principles  in  that  unfortunate  area  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain.  And  once  you 
realize  the  extent  of  their  struggle.  I  am 
certain,  you  will  sympathetically  follow 
the  course  of  their  fight  and  you  will 
generously  add  your  complete  support 
and  gallant  efforts  and  recogmze  the 
national  rights  given  to  them  by  their 
Creator. 

It  is  significant  coiiicidence  that  on 
July  the  5th.  the  Slovaks  wUl  commem- 
orate the  feast  of  St.  Cyril  and  Metho- 
dius, the  Apostles,  who  converted  the 
Slovaks  to  Christianity  more  than  1100 
years  ago.  Thus,  after  our  Independence 
Day  on  July  4.  which  means  freedom, 
the  Slovaks  will  celebrate  July  6,  St. 
Cyril  and  Methodius  Day.  You  and  X 
know  that  freedom  and  religion  are  In- 
divisible, and  we  shall  for  a  while  ponder 
about  this  significance  of  the  coincidence 
of  the  2  days.  How  much  freedom  and 
religion  are  indivisible  and  are  indeed 
the  sjime,  is  seen  from  the  following: 
For  exactly  3  years  ago,  we  here  learned 
on  tills  day  of  the  outbreak  of  open  hos- 
tilities between  the  Communist  author- 
ities and  the  irate  population  of  Slovakia. 
The  Slovaks  using  their  fists,  clubs,  and 
scythes  attacked  and  drove  off  the  police, 
the  Communist  workers  militia  and 
armed  agents  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  came  to  arrest  the  priests  through- 
out Slovakia  in  an  attempt  to  prevent 
by  the  bishops  in  the  hour  of  trial. 
Carloads  of  anned  police  and  militia 
pulled  into  the  villages  as  the  services 
began.  The  Reds  rushed  into  the 
churches  to  tear  the  pastoral  letters  from 
the  hands  of  the  priests.  But  the  wor- 
shipping antl -Communist  Slovaks  at- 
tacked the  Reds.  Tires  on  care  were 
slashed.  Many  of  the  police  were  badly 
beaten  and  were  forced  to  retreat  be- 
fore the  rage  of  heroic  peasants.    LAtir, 
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toward  the  evening,  workers  militi 
to  prevent  the  overthrow  of  the  Com- 
munist government — occupied  the  vil- 
lages, established  curfews  and  patrolled 
the  streets.    Many  people  were  arrested. 
And  over  Slovakia  this  scene  was  re- 
peated many  times.     Scores  of  priests 
were  seized,  some  fled  into  the  under- 
ground while  others  went  Into  exile. 
The  Communists  did  not  admit  these  dis- 
orders until  a  month  later  when  stories 
appeared  in  the  Red  newspapers  reveal- 
ing stiff  sentences  from  2  to   10  years 
had  been  given  to  those  arrested  in  the 
rioting.    The  bishops  have  been  silenced, 
then  interned,  while  5  among  them  were 
later  sentenced  to  life  or  long  term  Jail 
where  they  stubbornly  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  their  fight,  their  humiliation 
and  suffering  for  Christianity  and  de- 
mocracy was  and  is  not  in  vain  and  that 
freedom    and    religion    will    ultimately 
prevail. 

Thus  Slovakia's  rising,  first  among 
the  satellites  of  Soviet  Russia  became  a 
symbol  of  resistance.  Slovakia  has  risen 
because  she  is  carrying  the  glorious 
torch  of  light  through  centuries,  a  torch 
which  she  received  1100  years  ago  from 
the  hands  of  2  saintly  brothers  Cyril  and 
Methodius.  Slovaks  accepted  Christi- 
anity 177  years  before  Russians.  While 
accepting  Christianity  as  first  in  Central 
and  Eastern  Europe  Slovakia  overcame 
darkness  and  became  a  shining  example 
to  all. 

Throughout  the  ensuing  centuries  this 
faith  of  the  Slovaks  grew  that  powerful 
that  it  was  directly  responsible  when 
3  years  ago  Slovaks  dared  to  rise  again 
as  the  first  in  Central  and  Eastern  Eu- 
rope to  measure  their  forces  with  an- 
other darkness,  communism,  and  once 
more  they  became  a  symbol  and  an  ex- 
ample how  to  resist  the  evil.  The  Slo- 
vaks realized  that  communism  and 
democracy  and  communism  and  re- 
ligion cannot  coexist.  They  knew  that 
communism,  being  a  fanaticism,  cannot 
stand  religion  next  to  it. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  example  of  Slo- 
vakia brings  the  most  significant  hope 
for  the  free  world  from  the  realization 
that  man.  though  plunged  into  the  deep 
sea  of  communism,  has  started  to  strug- 
gle with  the  Red  evil.  A  secret  church 
came  into  existence  In  those  mighty 
Slovak  Carpathian  Mountains  to  fight 
the  Red  evil  from  within  and  a  fighting 
underground — the  Liberty  Legion — to 
eradicate  from  without  that  same  evil, 
was  born  in  Slovakia  on  the  very  borders 
of  U.  S.  S.  R. 

This  Slovak  resistance  movement  Is 
blowing  up  bridges  and  tunnels,  dam- 
aging roads,  and  railways,  attacking 
trains  and  military  convoys,  and  has 
even  gone  so  far  as  to  snatch  prisoners 
from  the  concentration  camps  and  jails. 
The  Liberty  Legion  is  dedicated  to  the 
harassment  of  the  Red  army  at  every 
turn,  and  to  sabotage  of  the  rearma- 
ment program  of  the  Kremlin  as  di- 
rected by  Klement  Gottwald,  today's 
master  in  Prague.  The  spirit  of  these 
activities  speaks  for  Itself:  freedom  for 
Slovakia  and  triumph  of  democracy 
everywhere. 

The  drawing  of  parallels  between  the 
early  history  of  Slovaks  when  they  re- 
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pulsed  darkness  by  accepting  Christi- 
anity and  the  contemporary  happenings 
In  the  same  Slovakia,  when  the  Slovaks 
again  fight  the  darkness  of  communism 
in  choosing  resistance  brings  us  to  the 
point  when  we  can  wholeheartedly  ad- 
mire and  applaud  their  heroic  struggle 
for  the  universal  application  of  all  those 
principles  which  are  contained  In  our 
own  Declaration  of  Independence. 

But  the  Slovaks  of  today  by  retailiat- 
Ing  against  the  ruthless  tyranny  of  com- 
munism remind  us  of  our  own  fight  for 
our  American  independence  which  we 
started  in  reality  also  as  an  underground 
resistance  of  our  minute  men  In  Pennsyl- 
vania or  guerrilla  men  of  Francis  Marion 
in  South  Carolina,  hitting  hard  the  troops 
of  General  Comwallis.  Hence  the  Inti- 
mate connection  between  our  own  Revo- 
lutionary years  and  Slovakia's  struggle 
of  the  present  time  for  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Therefore,  on  this  Independence  Day, 
Gentlemen,  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should 
not  stop  by  simply  admiring  and  ap- 
plauding the  heroic  deeds  of  Slovakia's 
fighters  for  freedom.  We  have  to  go 
further  and  we  have  to  scrutinize  our 
own  minds  and  responsibilities  to  find 
out  a  way  in  which  to  help  the  Slovaks 
out  of  the  plight  in  which  they  find 
themselves. 

We  helped  create  Czechoslovakia  of 
1918.  Assuming  that  the  Czechs  and  the 
Slovaks  are  the  same  people  we  blindly 
sponsored  a  "marital"  union  of  these  two 
distinct  peoples  which  from  the  very 
start  proved  disastrous.  Our  policy 
towards  that  nation  of  Czechoslovakia 
up  to  this  day  did  not  basically  change. 
In  our  foreign  and  military  policies  we 
did  not  learn  to  carefully  scrutinize, 
analyze  and  find  out  that  Slovakia  Is  a 
geographical  unit  anchored  In  the  Car- 
pathian Mountains  having  distinct  bor- 
ders with  Poland  or  the  Ukraine  on  the 
one  side  or  the  Czech  basin  to  the  West 
on  the  other. 

Many  of  us  do  not  know  that  the  Slo- 
vaks have  their  own  national  language, 
a  separate  culture  and  code  of  laws,  a 
homogenous  people,  a  distinctive  na- 
tional history  and  tradition,  a  distinctive 
character,  temperament  and  habits  and 
a  religious  climate  so  different  from  the 
Czechs,  as  different  as  are  the  Dutch 
from  the  Germans.  Due  to  these  facts 
our  whole  policy  towards  the  Slovaks  has 
to  be  reoriented  and  changed  as  quickly 
as  possible  to  the  greater  advantage  of 
not  only  Slovaks  but  of  ourselves,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  I  mean 
especially  in  the  fields  of  our  foreign 
and  military  policies. 

I  do  not  condemn  this  unhappy  union 
alone.  President  Woodrow  Wilson  rec- 
ognized the  failure  of  this  unnatural 
union,  and  I  think  President  Wilsons 
opinion  is  clearly  stated  In  this  letter 
which  I  introduce  for  the  first  time  on 
this  floor: 

Washinoton.  D.  C.  January  9.  1951. 
Dr.  VOJTECH  S.   Kbajcovic. 

Chairman,  National  Committee  for  Lib' 
eration  of  Slovakia. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Deab  De.  K«ajcovic:  As  requested  by  you 
1  am  glad  to  put  on  paper  the  main  features 
of  our  conversation  of  last  week. 

When  General  Stefanlk  reached  Paris, 
coming  from  Siberia  early  In  1919,  he  waa 


frankly   skeptical    as    to    the    value   of   tb* 
agreements  that  had  been  made  some  weeks 
before  between  the  Czech  and  the   Slovak 
committees  that  had.  under  the  presidency 
of  Dr.  Bdasaryk.  negotiated  for  some  days  in 
1918  in   both  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia. 
In  these  negotiations  It  was  provided  that  a 
federation  be  formed  between  the  two  na- 
tions with  equal  rights  and  reaponalbllltlea. 
It  should  be  noted  that  there  was  at  thU 
time  a  strong  feeling  In  practically  all  the 
delegates   to   the   peace   conference   against 
what    were    called    "splinter    states",    that 
would.  It  was  thought,  lead  to  the  Balkani- 
zation    of     eastern    Europe.     Finally     after 
much  pressure   had   been   eierted,   particu- 
larly  by   the   American   delegation.   General 
Stefanlk  agreed  to  the  plan  although  he  ad- 
mitted he  had   many   misgivings.     However 
If  the  arrangement  was  regarded  as  a  "trial 
marriage"    from    which    the    Slovaks    could 
withdraw   If    their   fears   were   realized.   "h« 
would  go  along." 

When  2  months  later  General  Stefanlk 
came  back  from  Italy  he  Informed  our  dele- 
gation that  already  his  worst  fears  had  been 
realized,  that  already  the  people  In  Prague 
were  ueatlng  the  Slovaks  not  as  an  equal 
nation  In  the  Federation  but  as  an  African 
colony  or  tribe  that  had  to  be  ruled  sternly — 
and  educated.  Both  President  Wilson  and 
Colonel  House  were  greatly  dUturbed  over  . 
the  development.  At  the  time  they  were 
hotly  engaged  with  the  other  powers,  par- 
ticularly with  the  French  and  the  British 
who  were  opposing  the  reservations  to  th« 
covenant  which  a  majority  of  the  Dnlted 
SUtes  Senate  insisted  upon  before  they 
would  consider  ratification. 

In  the  emergency  President  WUson  talked 
very  frankly  with  Ofneral  Stefanlk: 

"I  must  concentrate  on  the  Covenant  for 
unless  we  secure  It  there  will  be  no  tribunal 
before  which  we  can  bring  for  rectification 
any  mistakes  or  any  inequalities  In  the 
treaty  that  may  be  revealed  when  it  Is  put 
Into  practice — I  ask  you  not  to  Insist  upoa 
these  changes  or  upon  this  change  now.  auch. 
Insistence  would  complicate  a  situation 
which  Is  already  quite  dllBcult.  On  the  other 
hand  I  give  you  my  word  that  when  the 
League  convenes  In  November  I  will  bring 
your  grievances  before  It  and  I  have  no 
doubt  they  will  be  promptly  remedied  and 
a  better  settlement  arrived  at  " 

Of  course  the  President  made  this  state- 
ment and  gave  this  promise  In  perfect  good 
faith.  At  the  time  he  had  not  the  remotest 
Idea  that  the  Senate  would  reject  both  the 
treaty  and  the  Covenant  or  that  when  the 
League  assembled  the  United  SUtes  wotild 
not  be   a   member. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  "trial 
marriage"  was  only  entered  upon  at  the  In- 
sistence of  the  American  Delegation  and  that 
the  Slovaks  received  the  promise  that  the 
manner  In  which  a  "federated"  Czechoslo- 
vakia was  being  organized  would  be  care- 
fully examined  and  all  Inequalities  of  treat- 
ment corrected  at  the  first  meeting  of  the 
League  of  Nations. 

I  hope  that  you  and  the  members  of  your 
committee  will  have  their  day  in  court  and 
that  the  promises  that  were  entered  upon  In 
Paris  under  the  sponsorship  of  President 
Woodrow  Wilson  and  Colonel  House  will 
even  at  this  late  day  be  fulfilled. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Col.  Stchin  Bonsal. 

In  this  respect  I  have  to  stress  and 
clarify:  First,  that  General  Stefanlk.  the 
leader  of  the  Slovaks  during  the  First 
World  War.  worked  for  the  establishment 
of  a  federated  state  of  Slovaks  with  the 
Czechs,  but  sis  soon  as  he  realized  what 
the  real  intentions  of  the  Czechs  are  he 
wished  to  withdraw  from  the  agreement 
with  the  Czechs;  second.  General 
Stefanlk  considered  the  union  with  the 
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Czechs  only  as  a  cohabitation  in  need 
and  for  a  trial  marriage :  and  third.  Gen- 
eral Stefanlk  after  his  conversation  with 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  agreed  to 
stay  In  the  union  with  the  Czechs  only 
when  he  received  the  assurances  from 
the  American  President  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  will  bring  the  grievances 
of  the  Slovaks  to  the  League  of  Nations 
in  order  not  to  further  complicate  the 
situation  which  already  was  quite  dif- 
ficult for  the  President  in  view  of  the 
unfavorable  attitude  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

I  note  with  great  apprehension  these 
facts,  particularly  the  "trial  marriage" 
of  the  Slovaks  with  Czechs,  which  was 
entered  upon  only  at  the  insistence  of 
the  American  delegation,  but  with  the 
proml£«»  of  our  own  President  to  remedy 
that  situation  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. 

Since  then  many  unhappy  years  of 
that  "trial  marriage"  passed  and  the 
Slovaks  demonstrated  their  unwilling- 
ness to  remain  in  that  union.  I  feel  very 
strongly  about  permitting  the  Slovaks 
to  be  exploited  or  to  have  their  national 
rights  violated  by  another  people.  The 
Creator  Is  the  author  of  every  human 
being  and  the  source  of  his  rights,  and 
the  basic  aspirations  of  the  Slovaks  as  a 
nation  are  identical  with  the  rights  of 
any  other  nation  of  the  world.  There- 
fore in  the  name  of  the  basic  principles 
which  v.e  commemorate  on  this  Ameri- 
can Independence  Day.  for  which  our 
fathers  fought  and  died,  and  t)ecause  of 
the  commitments  entered  upon  between 
the  Slovak  leaders  and  our  American 
delegation  at  the  Peace  Conference  In 
1919.  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  present 
altuatlon  In  Slovakia,  I  stand  for  a  prac- 
tical revision  of  our  position  towards  the 
Slovaks. 

With  that  our  own  responsibihty  is 
clearly  esUbllshed  for  the  plight  of  the 
Slovaks     Since  at  the  present  time  the 
circumstances  do  not  seem  favorable  to 
press  this  matter  of  a  Slovak  independ- 
ence before  the  United  Nations.  I  feel 
that  the  United  States  of  America  has 
a   moral  duty  to  help   the  Slovaks   m 
many  other  ways  until  such   time  will 
arrive  when  the  Slovaks  will  by  their  free 
will  determine  the  form  of  their  own 
government.     Until  that  happens,  how- 
erer.  we  should  xmequl vocally  practice  a 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  regarding  the 
present  situation  of  the  Slovak  and  of 
the  Czech  peoples.    That  of  course  does 
not  mean  the  continuation  of  our  policy 
toward  Czechoslovakia   as   up   to   now. 
On  the  contrary,  the  same  rccogrution 
and  treatment  which   ue  are  granting 
the  Czechs  must  be  automatically  given 
and  granted  to  the  Slovaks.    We  cannot, 
consequently,  stand  any  more  for  the 
patronage  of  Slovaks  through  more  ag- 
gressive Czechs  whether  this  applies  to 
our  Voice  of  America  or  to  our  military 
agencies  or  pl?.r.s  for  the  future.    Since 
our  own  principles  contained  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  apply  for  all 
men  universally  and  equally,  we  cannot 
allow  a  situation  to  continue  further  in 
which  a  Slovak  will  be  known  to  us  as 
"democratically  minded"  only  in  such 
case  when  he  is  subservient  enough  to 
continue    the    Czech    domination    over 
Slovakia  or  when  he  will  perfldely  state 


that  the  Benes  conception  of  state,  which 
certainly  is  excellent  for  the  Czechs,  Is 
welcome  by  the  Slovaks,  who  by  all 
means  have  their  own  standards  of 
thinking  and  acting  as  clearly  proved  by 
a  strong  underground  in  Eflovakia  and 
Its  almost  complete  lack  In  the  Czech 
provinces.  Equal  treatment  of  Slovaks, 
at  this  time,  means  that  we  must  create 
for  Iristance  a  Slovak  desk  on  the  Voice 
of  America,  which  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  and  conversation  with  Slovak 
exiles  and  refugees  in  Germany  and 
Austria  is  not  adequate  as  beamed  today 
from  the  Czechoslovak  desk  patronized 
by  the  Czechs.  The  Slovaks  in  Slovakia 
simply  do  not  listen  to  It  and  it  Is  our 
American  Interest  to  remedy  this  situa- 
tion to  our  own  advantage.  The  same 
goes  for  the  projected  formation  of  mili- 
tary units  by  the  NATO  forces.  We  can- 
not force  Slovaks  to  fight  for  their  free- 
dom within  the  frame  of  Czechoslovak 
units,  since  it  is  well  known  that  it  wotild 
not  work. 

With  such  equal  treatment  of  Slovaks 
with  respect  to  the  Czechs  much  can  be 
done  to  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  past 
which  did  not  contribute  towards  sta- 
bilization of  the  Central  European  area 
which  to  the  best  of  our  American  inter- 
est and  to  the  greater  advantage  of  the 
peoples  living  there  must  tend  towards 
political  equality  of  all  but  united  within 
the  framework  of  a  common  Central  or 
European  Federation  of  states.    I  have 
the  greatest  admiration  for  the  Czech 
people  here  in  America  and  abroad— 
but   the    Slovaks   have   earned    liberty, 
equality,   and   Independence.     Such    an 
approach  at  the  present  time  as  I  pro- 
pose is  imperative.    I  had  In  that  re- 
spect   extensive     talks     with     leading 
Slovaks    in    my    own    district,    Luzerne 
County,  particularly  with  Hon.  John  T, 
Kmetz,  who  himself  visited  his  native 
Slovakia  shortly  before  the  iron  curtain 
fell  en  that  country  where  he  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  meet  with  some  of  the 
men  who  today  fight  In  that  glorious 
Slovak  underground.   I  also  have  drawn 
my  conclusions  from  my  recent  trip  in 
Austria  and  Germany  where  I  met  those 
who    only    a    short    time    ago    slipped 
throuerh  the  iron  curtain  In  hope  to  fight 
for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of 
Slovakia  with  the  democratic  forces  of 
the  West.    Finally  I  could  verify  my  own 
experience  with  the  National  Comjnittee 
for  the   Liberation  of  Slovakia  which 
stands  in  close  touch  with  the  fighUng 
underground   of   Slovakia — the   Central 
Committee   for   the   Slovak   Resistance. 
They  all  agree  on  the  practical  steps  to 
be  taken  inmaediately  and  they  demand 
free  elections,  under  the  supervision  of 
the  United  Nations  to  determine  inde- 
pendence for  Slovakia  when  the  time 
comes. 

It  is  high  time  Indeed.  In  all  Justice 
and  fairness,  for  our  Government  to 
realize  that  in  the  Slovaks  and  their 
underground  we  have  powerful  and  true 
allies  anchored  In  the  politically,  mili- 
tarily, and  economically  very  important 
area  of  the  Carpathian  Mountains. 
Their  situation  was  from  the  strategical 
point  of  view  appraised  by  the  late 
French  Aiarshal  Lattre  de  Tassigny 
when  he  said:  "The  defense  of  Europe 
starts  at  the  Carpathians."    Europe  will 


live  and  rise  again  to  its  ancient  glory- 
but  that  new  period  of  her  resurrection 
can  start  only  with  the  liberation  of  the 
stratefjically  important  Carpathian  area 
of  which  the  Slovaks  hold  the  key  posi- 
tions. It  is  in  our  best  interest  to  gain 
their  confidence  and  friendship  and  thus 
enhance  the  security  of  Western  Europe 
and  the  security  of  these  United  States 
of  America. 

But  it  is  not  only  because  of  the  stra- 
tegical importance  of  Slovakia  and  mili- 
tary and  psychological  importance  of  the 
Slovak  Underground  that  I  urge  our 
Government  to  remedy  immediately  a 
situation  which  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
our  own  security.  There  is  much  more 
in  it  than  this  purely  selfish  American  or 
alhed  interest.  It  is  in  the  spirit  of  this 
American  Independence  Day  and  in  the 
name  of  the  basic  principles  adopted  by 
the  fathers  of  our  Freedom  that  I  appeal 
to  you  and  th  ough  you  to  our  Govern- 
ment, to  help  the  Slovaks  In  their  fight  in 
a  new  dedication  of  ourselves  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  which  indeed  have  to  be 
applied  universally  and  thus  also  to  the 
Slovaks. 


Postal  Employees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  GLENN  BEALL 

OF  UASTLASn) 

IN  THE  HOaSK  OF  RJEPRBSBNTATIVEB 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BEALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 

we  take  our  postal  service  lor  granted. 
We  do  not  consider  the  handicaps  under 
which  our  postal  carriers  have  to  work. 
No  matter  what  the  weather  or  any  other 
circumstances  may  be,  we  expect  our  mail 
delivered  at  our  homes  or  ofl5ces.  The 
carriers  are  a  definite  part  of  the  cirll 
life  of  every  city,  town,  and  community 
of  the  United  States. 

The  men  behind  the  scenes,  the  clerks 
and  their  supervisors  are  also  expected 
to  be  on  the  job.  Many  of  them  work 
with  antiquated  equipment,  but  they  do 
their  jobs. 

Without  this  teamwork  among  the 
postal  employees  and  their  oftimes 
thankless  task,  we  would  not  be  able  to 
operate  under  our  complex  industrial 
civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  tribute  in  mind, 
and  under  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
in  the  Record  a  speech  I  made  to  postal 
employees  in  Hagerstown.  Md.,  on  June 
21.  1952: 

r:  tZiia  were  a  meeting  of  the  emplcyeee 
Of  some  private  industry,  the  fact  would  be 
heralded  with  a  great  deal  of  publicity,  aince 
you  represent  one  of  tlie  largest  Industries 
In  the  world  In  volume  of  bu&iness. 

However,  we  American  citizens  more  or  less 
take  QUI  postal  service  as  f  matter  of  coiirse. 
Most  of  us  have  no  conception  not  only  of 
the  size  of  our  postal  service  but  of  its  tre- 
mendous growth. 

In  1940  the  Post  OfBce  Department  proc- 
essed 27,749,4«7.204  ple«s  of  maU.  By  1950 
this  volume.  In  Just  10  years,  had  more  thanf 
doubled  when  45.063.73«376  piece*  of  mall 
were  processed. 

At  least  half  of  that  was  during  the  war 
years  when  manpower  was  short  and  when, 
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mall  was  befng  delivered  to  our  fighting  men 
all  over  the  world  and  imder  all  sort*  of  con- 
ditions. 

How  then  were  we  able  to  maintain  this 
•ervice  under  such  handicaps? 

We  were  able  to  do  so  through  the  hard 
work  of  you  postal  employees.  Most  of  the 
time  there  was  Insufficient  help.  There  have 
been  inadequate  salaries  to  attract  men  and 
women  Into  making  a  career  of  the  service. 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment has  been  able  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  It  has  under  the  many  handicaps  with 
which  it  has  had  to  contend. 
But  the  Job  gets  done. 
This,  I  believe,  is  because  most  postal  em- 
ployees are  dedicated  to  their  work.  They 
realize  the  tremendous  undertaking  which 
Is  theirs  and  which  affects  the  very  life  and 
business  of  the  Nation.  No  other  branch  of 
the  Federal  Government  so  closely  touches 
the  life  of  the  individual  as  does  the  Post 
Office  Department. 

We  are  accustomed  to  hearing  all  sorts  of 
reports  on  clvll-servlce  employees.  They 
have  been  called  lazy.  InefDcient.  unquali- 
fied, and  many  other  namet.. 

But  you  and  I  know  that  postal  employees 
must  be  qualified  under  civil-service  regula- 
tions. This  is  Important  because  clvll-serv- 
lce status  protects  the  employee,  who  la 
qualified  for  his  work  and  who  is  doing  a 
good  Job,  in  his  job  rights.  It  is  important 
In  that  It  assures  him  of  promotion  in  his 
Job  and  of  Job  tenure. 

It  is  true  that,  as  In  the  case  of  many 
other  clvU-service  Jobs,  private  Industry 
may  be  able  to  offer  more  salary  for  com- 
mensurate work.  It  is  true  that  the  Post 
Office  Department  like  other  Government 
agencies  must  come  to  Congress,  not  only 
for  Its  appropriations,  but  also  for  legisla- 
tion regulating  salaries. 

Many  postal  employees,  I  know,  are  very 
much  concerned  over  the  tendency  to  re- 
duce service,  as  a  means  of  bringing  the 
budget  of  the  Post  Office  Department  more 
Into  balance. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  have  dis- 
agreed with  this  policy  and,  in  fact  in  the 
last  Congress  the  House  passed  legislation 
which  would  have  directed  the  Postmaster 
General  to  rescind  his  curtailment  order  of 
April  17,  4950.  This  legislation  did  not  re- 
ceive favorable  consideration  by  the  Senate. 
The  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  did  bring  to  a  successful  conclu- 
8' on  action  on  much  legislation  beneficial 
to  postal  employees. 

Primarily,  of  course,  of  vital  interest  to 
you  postal  employees  was  the  salary  in- 
crease necessary  to  meet  the  cost  of  living. 
In  this  regard  I  agreed  with  numerous  rep- 
resentatives of  employee  organizations  who 
stated  they  would  prefer  that  the  rise  in 
the  cost  of  living  be  halted  rather  than  to 
have  to  meet  this  issue  with  an  upward 
spiral  of  salary  increases  which  in  turn 
would  tend  to  raise  the  cost  of  living  again. 

It  was  only  fair  then  under  the  circum- 
stances to  grant  an  increase  in  salaries. 

Another  substantial  benefit  to  postal  em- 
ployees and  one  for  which  you  have  worked 
for  many  years  has  been  the  equalization 
of  sick  and  annual  leave  with  that  of  the 
other  Federal  employees. 

To  me,  that  was  only  fair  and  equitable. 
I  have  always  believed  In  equal  treatment 
for  all  branches  and.  agencies  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

I  know,  too.  that  all  of  you  are  Interested 
in  the  liberalization  of  the  present  benefits 
lor  retirement   purposes. 

Congress  has  been  very  much  aware  of  the 
problems  that  face  retired  employees  on  fixed 
Incomes  In  these  days  of  ever-rising  prices. 

Recently,  in  figures  from  the  ClvU  Service 
Commission,  It  was  shown  that  the  average 


amount  paid  to  employees  under  the  clvll- 
servlce  retirement  plan  is  $103  a  month. 

More  than  60.000  of  the  retired  employees 
receive  less  than  $75  a  month.  And  45.000 
less  than  $50  a  month,  which  Is  about  the 
amount  of  old  age  assistance  grants  being 
currently  paid. 

No  one  can  live  on  such  a  low  Income.  It 
Is  impossible  today  to  clothe,  feed,  and 
shelter  anyone  on  such  a  sum. 

A  number  of  bills  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  to  take  care  of  this  situation. 

As  you  know,  last  year  the  annuities  of 
those  receiving  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance under  social  security  were  increased 
substantially,  and  In  this  session  of  Congress 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  approved  in- 
creases in  the  annuities  of  retired  military 
personnel. 

The  Senate  has  passed  8.  2968  which  has 
given  Increases  in  clvll-servlce  retirement. 
Hearings  are  being  held  right  now,  and  will 
soon  be  concluded  In  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,  on  these  in- 
creases. 

When  the  bill  is  submitted  to  the  Hoiise,  I 
Khali  vote  for  it. 

Postal  employees  unlike  some  of  the  other 
Federal  eraployees  do  not  receive  overtime 
pay.  Under  Public  Law  134  in  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress  It  was  stated  that  overtime 
may  be  paid  to  employees  In  excess  of  8 
hours  a  day  In  emergencies  or  as  the  needs  of 
the  service  require  It.  In  my  opinion  the 
terms  of  the  law  are  sufficiently  broad  to  per- 
mit the  payment  of  overtime  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  and  if  it  is  not  paid,  I 
believe  it  is  an  administrative  question  mora 
than  a  question  of  legislation.  It  is  really  a 
question  of  the  circumstances  which  must  b« 
determined  by  the  administrator  at  the  time. 
On  June  6  of  this  year.  H.  R.  554  was  re- 
ported favorably  by  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  This  legislation  would 
give  Government  recognition  of  employee 
unions.  Whether  consideration  of  this  mat- 
ter will  be  given  in  this  session  of  Congress 
will  dejjend  a  great  deal  on  the  time  left 
before  adjournment.  The  Post  Office  De- 
partment union  through  concerted  action 
of  the  employees  has  been  Instrumental  in 
obtaining  many  benefits  for  the  postal  em- 
ployees. In  my  opinion  there  is  very  little 
opposlclon  to  giving  such  recognition  since 
Its  whole  efforts  have  been  toward  the  bet- 
terment of  the  welfare  of  the  postal  em- 
ployees. 

There  are  also  a  number  of  bills  providing 
for  time  and  a  half  for  substitute  employees 
in  the  postal  service.  No  action  has  been 
taken  on  these  bills  largely,  I  believe,  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

Under  Public  Law  204  provision  was  also 
made  for  increased  mileage  allowances  for 
rural  carriers  of  1  cent  per  mile.  This  in- 
creases the  equipment-maintenance  allow- 
ance to  9  cents  per  mile.  In  addition,  the 
Postmaster  General  was  authorized  to  grant 

an  equipment  allowance  not  to  exceed  $3 
per  day  for  heavy  duty  routes.  Also  legisla- 
tion has  been  introduced  to  permit  available 
postal  employees  to  serve  as  substitutes  on 
rural  routes  in  emergencies.  This  makes  it 
possible  for  postal  employees  to  be  trans- 
ferred from  other  assignments  to  carry  rural 
routes  and  to  be  paid  their  regular  salaries 
plus  the  equipment-maintenance  allowance 
provided  for  the  routes  so  served.  I  am  in 
accord  with  this  provision. 

We  have  always  been  proud  of  our  postal 
service  and  I  believe  we  have  reason  to  be. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  adhering  to  civil 
service  rules  and  regulations,  which  not  only 
bring  into  the  service  the  best  qualified 
employees,  but  gives  them  the  protection  of 
the  merit  system  by  having  pride  in  the 
work  and  service  which  the  Post  Office  De- 


partment gives  to  the  Nation,  the  Post  Offic« 
Department  will  maintain  lU  splendid  rep- 
utation of  being  the  finest  large  business  ia 
the  world. 

Every  business  is  capable  of  Imi^oTeinent. 
The  largest  percenUge,  388  cenU  out  of 
every  Post  Office  dollar  cost,  is  for  adminis- 
trative and  clerlcdl  and  the  field  service. 
Thus.  It  is  in  your  field  and  In  your  work 
that  efficient  service  will  bring  the  largest 
returns  for  every  dollar  spwnt. 

You  are  more  than  cogs  In  the  wheels  of 
a  tremendous  Government  buslncES.  Tou 
are  the  hard-working,  con«clentlou»  peopl* 
on  whom  we  must  rely. 

In  your  hands  lies  the  life  blood  of  oxir 
American  business  since  we  could  not  oper- 
ate 1  day  without  your  service.  In  yoxir 
hands  lie  the  hopes  and  the  Joys  and  even 
the  sorrows  of  every  American  cltlien  whose 
life  Is  touched  dally  by  the  poetman  at  his 
door. 

This  U  the  challenge.  Tou  have  met  it  in 
the  past.    You  will  meet  It  In  the  futurt. 

Thank  you. 


Ukrainian   Struggle   for   Independence 
Againit   Soviet   Commanitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  PENNSTTVAIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVKS 
Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  speech  prepared  by  me  to  be  read 
at  the  Ukrainian  Congress  in  New  York: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  he  with  you  on  thlj 
occasion  of  the  fifth  congreas  of  your  organi- 
ratlon.  It  Is  not  very  often  that  a  Con- 
gressman gets  a  chance  to  see  how  other 
congressmen  work.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  and  I  hope  to 
take  some  new  Ideas  with  me  when  I  go  back 
to  Washington. 

When  I  received  your  kind  Invitation  to  be 
with  you  tonight.  It  occurred  to  me  that  you 
had  choeen  a  particularly  appropriate  time 
to  hold  your  congress.  Here  In  America  we 
are  in  the  midst  of  the  annual  celebration 
of  the  signing  of  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. It  is  an  occasion  when  Americans 
recall  the  blessings  of  liberty  which  hav« 
been  showered  upon  the  country  since  1778. 

Your  meeting,  therefore.  Is  a  timely  re- 
minder that  millions  of  people  are  denied 
these  blessings;  that  In  many  lands  national 
freedom  and  human  justice  are  still  only 
promises  but  dimly  seen  beyond  the  grim 
shadows  cast  by  the  iron  curtain. 

It  Is  about  a  group  of  these  people — the 
group  that  Is  closest  to  yotir  hearts — that  I 
want  to  talk  tonight.  The  Ukrainians  have 
borne  the  yoke  of  the  Kremlin  longer  than 
all  other  groups  that  are  bent  beneath  its 
crushing  weight.  They  have  suffered  more. 
Infinitely  more,  than  any  of  the  several  scores 
of  oppressed  national  groups  In  the  Soviet 
Union,  In  concentration  camps  and  in  slave 
labor  campw.  In  prisons  and  in  the  desolate 
Siberian  wilderness.  Condemned  Ukrainians 
easily  outnumber  all  other  non-Russian 
elements. 

Why  has  this  been  the  lot  of  the  Ukrain- 
ians? It  Is  not  that  they  refuse  to  be  law- 
abiding  citizens.  In  the  United  States  there 
Is  no  group  more  orderly  than  the  Ukrainian- 
Americans.  It  is  not  that  they  do  not 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  a  quiet  life  In 
their  homes.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  back- 
ground are  numbered  among  the  most  stable 
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elenMnie  at  our  papulation  Tt  is  not  that 
they  are  perpetual  trouble-makers  and  there- 
fore have  to  be  subdued  and  suppressed. 
That  Is  certainly  not  the  case  with  the 
Ukrainians  in  the  United  States. 

The  only  crime  of  the  Ukrainians  In  the 
Soviet  Union  is  that  they  have  never  ceased 
to  strtiggle  for  their  national  Independence, 
for  the  attainment  and  enjoyment  of  free- 
dom m  their  homeland.  These  basic  rights 
have  been  denied  to  them  by  their  Russian 
Commimlst  overlords.  That  Is  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  the  Ukrainian  tragedy  Ard 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  that  tragedy 
Is  the  Ukrames  never-ending  fight  for  free- 
dom, for  pcllttcal,  economic,  cultural  and 
Bplrttual  freedom.  It  Is  that  fight,  dra^Ti  out 
over  the  centuries,  that  I  should  like  to 
review  with  yco  tonight. 

Bt  1»«  geographic  location  tn  eastern  Europe 
the  Ukraine  forms  a  natural  bridge  between 
Asia  and  kurope — between  East  and  Weet. 
Through  the  last  sevpral  c«nturles,  the  fertile 
land  of  the  U  CTSlne  has  been  at  the  cross- 
roads of  imperlallani.  of  irvaders  and  con- 
qusTor*  from  Enst  and  West.  It  has  been 
ttoe  battleground  of  all  the  important  mod- 
ern wars  in  that  pert  of  Europe  The  beauty 
and  the  natural  riches  of  the  Ukraine  have 
ATOuaed  Jealousy  atnoxig  envloiis  neighbors, 
both  in  the  Bast  and  In  the  West.  This  land 
which  you  people  here  knew  and  love  so 
well  has  been  not  only  a  bridge  and  a  cross- 
road between  Asia  and  Kurope,  but  a  real 
object  of  contention  between  a  number  of 
powerful  nclshbois.  And  throughout  the 
centuries  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  have  been 
bartered  as  though  they  were  mere  chattels, 
pawns  m  the  tmnds  of  repadous  foreigners 
tn  tlisir  homeland. 

But  the  Ukrainian  people  have  never 
taken  this  treatment  without  protest.  At 
ttftyit  they  have  risen  in  their  righteous 
wrath  to  throw  out  the  foreign  Uiiirpers. 
You  are  familiar,  I  am  sure,  with  the  nable 
efforts  of  tliat  exceptional  leader,  Bohdan 
Khmelnltrky  who.  hi  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, sucoeasfully  led  hU  pet^le  egainst  the 
Invaders  and  established  a  degree  of  In- 
dependence which  lasted  untU  almost  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  that 
heroic  age  the  ~free  warriors"  (the  Kozaks) 
under  Khmelnltrky.  maintained  their  turbu- 
lent freedom  against  the  cruel  ambitions  of 
Ru.'fslans.  Poles,  Turks,  and  Crimean  Tatars, 
Tht  Ukrainians  of  that  day.  expoeed  to  con- 
stant danger,  developed  many  of  the  quali- 
ties of  American  frontiersmen  r  daring,  self- 
reliance,  skin  and  bravery,  and  these  quali- 
ties they  have  bequeathed  to  the  generations 
that  have  followed  them.  It  took  Catherine 
the  Great  and  the  vast  rewmrces  at  her 
command  to  wipe  out  the  independence  that 
KhmelnltrkT  and  his  followers  had  so 
valiantly  labored  to  establish. 

Catherine  set  a  precedent  In  dealing  with 
the  Ukraine  for  all  the  Ruwlsn  tyrannies 
that  cfjne  after  her.  She  not  only  eliminated 
the  existing  Ukrainian  political  Institutions 
in  one  blow,  but  her  Government  also  set  to 

work  to  eradicate  all  nattonal  elements  in 
Ukrainian  life.  Eren  the  spurious  title 
•Little  Russia"  was  subetlttited  for  the  hU- 
txJTlo  name  "the  Ukraine  "  T.ie  Ukrainian 
language  was  officially  designated  as  a  mere 
IdtOB  unworthy  of  further  development. 
Officials  vehemently  insisted  that  there  was 
no  difference  between  the  Ukrainians  and 
Husslant:  any  deviation  from  the  officially 
expressed  views  was  at  once  suppressed  by 
■evere  measures.  Russians  were  Induced  and 
encouraged  to  go  to  the  Ukraine  and  settle 
there,  while  the  few  XTkralnlacs  employed  in 
Russian  governnient  services  were  ahlftcd 
to  remote  corners  of  the  Empire. 

Ths  Ukrainians  in  the  western  provinces 
living  under  the  Austro- Hungarian  mon- 
archy were  little  better  off.  They  were  held 
down  by  the  efficient  agents  of  that  autocratic 
monarchy.    All  cultural  and  literary  efforts 


on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainians  were  placed 
under  severe  censorship  and  those  having 
shown  any  nationalist  traits  or  tendencies 
were  banned.  The  use  of  the  Ukrainian 
language  was  restricted  to  certain  places  and 
on  certain  occasions.  Schools  were  care- 
fully supervised  and  guarded  against  the 
revival  of  nationalist  ideas,  and  the  Ukrain- 
ian church  was  wstched  very  closely. 

Such  was  the  situation  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  I.  Some  of  the  older  people  here 
will  remember  those  days.  I  am  sure  that 
the  oppression  which  so  characterized  them 
had  much  to  do  with  your  coming  to  this 
country  Tyranny's  loss  was  democracy's 
gain. 

Yet  even  In  thet  grim  period  the  ITn-aln- 
lans  did  not  lose  heart.  Through  under- 
ground means  they  kept  alive  their  language, 
their  religion,  and  many  of  their  national 
ctUtursa  tralU  and  traditions.  They  even 
thought  of  rebellion  against  their  oppressors, 
but  they  Knew  that  a  revolt  would  not  be 
succ3s*ful  without  aid  from  abroad;  and, 
since  there  seemed  to  be  no  such  aid  In 
sight,  they  held  their  flre. 

But.  at  the  end  of  World  War  I,  when  both 
these  empires  were  shattered,  the  Ukraine 
seemed  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  era. 
In  November  li318.  tte  Ulcralnlans  declared 
their  indep>endence  in  the  Western  xncralne 
and  In  January  1819  In  Kiev,  the  historic 
capital  of  the  country,  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional R2publlc  was  proclaimed.  Some  of 
you  may  have  participated  in  or  witnessed 
t^ese  stirring  events.  All  of  you  who  are 
eld  enough  to  remember  them,  I  am  sure, 
recall  the  excitement  and  the  happiness 
which  they  produced.  The  dream  of  cen- 
turies finally  had  come  true  and  most  of  the 
Ukraine  was  freed  from  foreign  yoke. 

But  the  new  republic  was  shortlived.  The 
Free  Ukralaun  Government  could  not  stave 
off  the  rising  Bolshevik  tide.  More  than 
once,  as  had  happened  centuries  earlier,  the 
capital  city  Kiev  had  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Western  Ukraine  was  being  parceled  out 
among  newly  emerging  states:  Poland, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Rumania:  these  were  en- 
larging their  respective  boundaries  at  the 
expense  of  Ukrainian  territory.  The  protests 
of  Western  Powers  went  unheeded  and  by 
the  late  1920*s,  all  of  the  Ukraine  was  once 
more  under  alien  rule.  The  Treaty  of  Riga, 
Blened  on  March  18,  1921,  partitioned  the 
cruntry  once  more,  this  time  between  Com- 
DiUntst  Rusfia  and  Poland. 

History  thus  had  repeated  Its  melancholy 
theme  for  the  Ukrainian  nationalist  cause. 
The  story  of  the  Ukrainians  In  the  Soviet 
Union  during  the  Interwar  years  can  only 
be  described  as  stark  tragedy,  tragedy  on  a 
scale  that  it  has  rarely  been  equaled.  Many 
millions  either  met  their  deaths  in  the  man- 
made  famine  of  1930-1931,  or  were  liqui- 
dated by  the  dreaded  Soviet  secret  police. 
Countless  others  were  banished  to  the  slave 
labor  camps  scattered  through  the  desolate 
reaches  of  the  sprawling  Soviet  empire. 

The  tTkralnlan  answer  to  this  unparalleled 
oppression  took  the  form  that  it  has  always 
taken  In  similar  circumstances  through  the 
centuries  Underground  resistance,  insur- 
gei'.ce.  and  opp<^sUlon  against  the  hated 
Kremlin  regime  and  guerrUla  warfare  spread 
throughout  the  land.  The  spirit  of  resist- 
ance did  not  die  among  the  sturdy  Ukrain- 
ians in  spite  of  the  merciless  suppression 
of  the  ruthless  agents  of  the  Kremlin.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  hopes  of  the  Ukrainian 
nationalists  burned  brighter.  When  the 
Nazi  forces  aUacked  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
appeared  to  the  suppressed  nationalities 
that  they  would  have  a  new  chance  to  free 
themselves.  So  long  cut  off  from  what  was 
happening  in  the  world,  the  unsuspecting 
Ukrainians  meant  to  welcome  the  Nazis  as 
liberators.  In  the  very  first  few  weeks,  with 
most  of  Ukraine  under  the  control  of  the 
Nasi  Invaders,  It  became  apparent  that  they 


had  come  not  as  liberators  but  as  conquer- 
ors. Soviet  masters  had  been  replaced  by 
Nazi  masters.  Degenerate  and  brutal  Nazis 
took  the  place  of  the  corrupt  and  heartless 
8:iviet  comml£«=ar8.  Hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Ukrainians  were  shipped  to  the  West  for 
work  In  Nazi  production  plants  and  many 
more  who  displayed  any  suggestion  of 
Ukrainian  nationalist  sentiment  were 
shunted  off  to  the  concentration  camps. 

Then,  as  the  fortune  of  war  turned  against 
the  Nazis  and  as  they  were  b?lng  thrown 
back,  and  the  Red  Army  advanced  frcm  the 
East,  trampling  like  a  ravaging  b??.st  every- 
thing before  It.  death  seemed  to  bs  en  the 
march.  Once  again  the  Ukrainl".ns  were 
dying,  as  one  WTlter  has  said,  "for  no  other 
reason  than  that  fate  had  made  cf  thsm  a 
btmian  frontier  between  East  and  West." 
(liern,  E.,  The  Dance  of  Death.  New  York, 
1C51.  p.  191.)  Before  the  onrushlng  Soviet 
troops  more  than  a  million  Ukrainians  fled 
the  country,  preferring  an  uncertain  ar.d  pre- 
carious existence  In  the  West  to  certain  death 
at  the  hands  of  Soviet  agents. 

Since  the  end  of  the  war  the  entire  Ulcralne 
has  been  brought  under  Soviet  control.  The 
regime  is  now  more  savage  and  efflclent  in 
Its  suppression  than  ever  before.  But  the 
movement  for  Ukrainian  national  independ- 
ence still  refuses  to  die.  I  have  been  told 
that  the  guerrilla  tactics  which  the  U'oerty- 
lovlng  Ukrainian  has  been  Improving  through 
the  centuries  once  again  Is  serving  him  ^ell. 
We  are  reliably  informed  that  underground 
resistance  groups  are  carefully  and  meticu- 
lously organized  throughout  the  country. 
The  political  and  propaganda  activities  of 
the  underground  no.v  embrace  much  larger 
sections  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  It  has 
even  been  reported  that  the  Uicreinlan  Red 
Croes  is  functioning  underground  with  the 
resistance  movement  and  maintaining  secret 
hospitals  and  dispensaries.  Reports  indicate 
that  there  are  20.000-30.000  flehting  guerrillas 
as  part  of  the  organized  resistance. 

This  underground  resistance  movement  Is, 
I  believe,  the  one  that  your  organization,  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America, 
is  supporting.  Just  as  you  are  doing  yotir 
utmost  to  prov.de  a  haven  for  the  refugees 
from  Soviet  persecution. 

This  country  has  always  taken  pride  in 
welcoming  immigrants,  but  we  are  particu- 
larly glad  to  welcome  those  fleeing  from 
Communist  tyranny.  As  you  probably 
know,  through  the  action  of  Congress  and 
the  President  It  lias  been  possible  to  bring 
into  this  country  about  60.000  Ukrainian 
displaced  persons.  We  are  Indeed  glad  to 
offer  these  people  a  safe  abode  under  our 
democratic  system.  Many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Ukrainians  who  have  come  be- 
fore them  to  these  shores  have  given  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  They  have  made 
good  use  of  the  opportunities  provided  by 
this  country  to  improve  their  lot  and  to  en- 
rich our  national  life  in  many  ways.  They 
have  worked  to  make  this  country  what  it 
is  and  they  have  fought  side  by  side  with 
all  other  Americans  in  two  world  wars  In  Its 
defense. 

And  more  than  1,000,000  non-Conmaunlst 
Ukrainians  in  tills  country  have  been  shoul- 
dering additional  responsibiUties — the  re- 
sponsibilities of  helping  to  keep  alive  the 
auli-Commuuist  resistance  movement  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  movement  for  tlie  Ukrainian 
national  lndep>endeuce.  Those  stout-hearted 
Ukrainians  who,  in  the  face  of  relentless 
Soviet-Conununist  terror,  carr/  on  the 
struggle  for  liberty  certainly  deserve  greater 
attention  than  they  have  so  far  received 
from  the  free  world.  We  of  the  West  ewe 
much  to  those  brave  souls  for  they  are  fight- 
ing to  keep  alive  a  flicker  of  the  faith  of  the 
West  in  the  darkness  of  the  Communist 
world,  faith  that  all  mankind  will  one  day 
live  as  we  have  always  wished — in  peace  and 
in  full  freedom. 
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The  Real  Issues 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  THOMAS  R.  UNDERWOOD 

or  KENTTJCKT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNPTED  STATES 

Thursday,  July  3,  1952 
Mr.  UNDERWOOD,  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  a  state- 
ment which  I  have  prepared,  entitled 
"The  Real  Issues." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Real  Issues 
Mr  President,  the  real  Issues  that  face 
the  country  may  be  beclouded  in  the  fog 
and  smoKe  screen  of  a  political  campaign. 
Before  this  "smog"  becomes  too  thick,  it  la 
timely  to  consider  the  record  of  the  second 
Besslon  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  and 
the     opportunities     that    are     immediately 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  united 
In  one  common  accord.  All  of  us  love  oxir 
country.  If  we  face  our  problems  squarely, 
we  can  solve  them  through  the  constitu- 
tional processes  of  representative  govern- 
ment. 

To  do  so.  it  Is  necessary  to  win  a  peace,  in 
order  to  win  a  peace,  the  Republic  must  be 
defended  aealnst  all  her  enemies,  within 
and  without.  To  fight  a  war.  It  U  necessary 
to  pay  for  It.  Tii-  tax  burden  U  becoming  so 
tremendous,  however,  that  there  must  be 
real  economy,  not  ]ust  trick  bookkeeping. 
Business  and  Individual  taxpayers  mtist  not 
be  bankrupted  or  the  wtll  wUl  run  dry. 

The  chief  trouble  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  today  is  that  there  is 
too  much  of  It.  Every  dollar  that  Is  saved 
will  help  strengthen  the  Nation.  Yet  It  U 
wrong  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  much  of  the 
expense  and.  also,  much  of  the  Increase  In 
Government  have  been  caused  by  the  defense 
mobilization  and  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  desire  to  keep  all  the  gains  of 
the  past  20  years. 

This  summary  Is  an  attempt  to  analyze 
In  a  factual  way  what  Congress   has  done, 

"Without,  or  with,  offense  to  friends  or  foea, 
I  sketch  your  world  exactly  as  It  goes." 

rORKtGN    POLICT 

The  greatest  need  of  thU  country  Is  to 
Win  a  peace.  The  hope  for  peace  based 
■upon  International  agreements  started  In 
our  time  with  Woodrow  Wilson.  However, 
since  World  War  IT.  the  steps  that  have 
been  taken  through  the  United  Nations 
have  not  only  been  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Senate,  but  by  and  with  the  consent 
of  the  Republicans. 

While  World  War  11  was  under  way,  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  on 
September  21.  1943.  adopted  a  resolution 
offered  by  Wiixiam  J.  Puxbricht,  former 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  by 
a  vote  of  360  to  29.  The  Connally  resolu- 
tion was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1943.  by  a  vote  of  85  to  5.  Both  of 
-these  resolutions  provided  for  a  general  In- 
ternational organization  to  be  formed  as 
soon  as  possible  to  try  to  keep  the  peace  of 
the  world  by  law  and  order. 

The  United  States  Senate  ratified  the 
United  Nations  Charter  on  July  28.  1945.  by 
a  vote  of  89  to  2. 

After  extensive  hearings  and  debate,  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  was  approved  by  the 
Senate  on  March  13.  1948.  by  a  vote  of  69 
to  17.  The  House  of  Representatives  ap- 
proved this  act  on  March  31.  1948.  by  a  vote 
of  329  to  74.  Thus  the  Economic  Coopera- 
tion   Administration    was    set    up    April    3. 


1948.  to  carry  out  the  Marshall  plan.  The 
KCA  program  was  continued  year  by  year 
to  its  expiration  date  of  June  30,  1952.  The 
Mutual  Security  Act  has  now  taken  its  place. 
On  June  11.  1948.  the  Vandenberg  resolu- 
tion was  passed  In  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
64  to  4.  This  resolution  stated  it  was  "the 
sense  of  the  Senate"  that  the  Government 
should  pursue  within  the  United  Nations 
Charter  certain  objectives.  The  Senate, 
therefore,  went  on  record  as  In  favor  of 
the  policy  of  close  collaboration  with  Uke- 
mlnded  nations.  This  step-by-step  process 
developed  a  well-defined  policy  for  the 
United  States  to  endeavor  to  obtain  peace 
through  a  world  organization. 

THE    PAST    4     TEARS 

The  Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky,  after 
becoming  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   on    January    3,    1949,    supported 
every  measure  designed  to  carry  out  these 
commitments  previously  made  by  the  over- 
whelming   votes    of    the    representatives    in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle.     When  I  became  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate  on  March  19.  1951. 
"the   great  debate"   on   foreign    policy   was 
under   way.     On    January    5,    1951,    Senator 
Robert  A.  Tajt,  chairman  of  the  Senate  OOP 
Policy  Committee,  made  a  10.000  word  attack 
on  the  administration's  foreign  policy  say- 
ing that  it  liad  been  formulated  from  1945 
to  1951  "without  consulting  the  Congress  or 
the  people."     After   3  months'  debate   and 
15   roll   calls,   on   April   4,    1951,   the   Senate 
passed   two   resolutions   approving   plans   to 
send  four   additional   divisions    to   Western 
Europe,  but  declaring  It  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  no  more  should  be  sent  "without 
further  congressional  approval."    The  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  approve  the  latter 
restriction.    I  voted  against  It  on  the  ground 
that  It  might  Jeopardize  the  lives  of  those 
being  sent  to  foreign  service  to  have  every 
military  movement  subject  to  congressional 
debate. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress,  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  was 
ratified  again  through  a  protocol  extending 
an  Invitation  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to  Join 
the  pact.  This  ratification  passed  the  Senate 
on  February  7.  1952,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  2. 
Three  additional  important  steps  by  the 
present  Congress  were  the  ratification  of  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  66  to  10. 
on  March  20,  1952,  and  the  ratification  of 
the  German  Peace  Treaty  by  a  vote  of  77 
to  5  and  ratification  of  a  protocol  admitting 
Germany  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization by  a  vote  of  72  to  5  on  July  1. 
1952. 

tragic  toll  or  war 

The  solemn  commitments  for  mutual  se- 
curity were  based  upon  the  tragic  toll  two 
devastating  wars  have  taken  In  lives  and 
treasure.  In  World  War  I  a  total  of  193.663 
men  were  killed.  In  World  War  n  a  total 
of  313,000  died  and  1.134.381  casualties  was 
the  price  this  country  paid  for  victory.  On 
the  second  anniversary  of  the  outbreak  of 
the  Korean  war,  the  battle  casualties  num- 
ber 111.576  which  Includes  19,604  who  have 
died. 

The  United  States  la  still  trying  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of   those  devastating  wars  and   to 
resist  aggression  at  the  thirty-eighth  parallel, 
the  tax  dollar 
As   a   result  »8   out  of   every   $7   In   Fed- 
eral expenditures  are  going  for  national  de- 
fense or  for  Interest  on  the  debt,  foreign  aid. 
veterans'  adjustments  and  benefits,  or  mil- 
itary construction. 
Defense     budget     (approxi- 
mately—  $46.  880,  000.  OOO 

Veterans'      Administration 

(approximately) 4,000.000.000 

Interest  on  debt   (approxi- 
mately)        6,  600,  COO.  000 

Foreign   aid    (approximate- 
ly)       6.500.000,000 


Military  construction   (ap-  '^ 

proximately) 2.  200.  000.  000 

ToUl   current  budget    (ap- 
proximately)    78.000.000,000 

Total 65,980.000.000 

REDtrcTNO    ixnmxTWta 

A  budget  Is  the  size  of  a  Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary  and  the  appendix  la  the 
size  of  a  metropolitan  telephone  directory. 
Appropriation  bills  are  fiung  at  Congress 
separately  by  the  various  departmenu.  No 
living  man  could  analyze  every  Individual 
feature  and  know  about  It. 

With  this  In  mind.  Senator  Johm  Mc- 
Clellan.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions and  a  former  member  of  tlxe  Hoover 
Commission,  introduced  a  bill  to  creat«  a 
Joint  committee  composed  of  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  with  a  Joint  staff  to  study  budget 
items.  It  was  gratifying  to  be  asked  to  be 
a  co-sponsor  of  this  measure  which  offers  an 
opportunity  for  at  least  one  committee  and 
staff  to  put  the  X-ray  on  these  Individual 
Items. 

■X70GKT    CT7TS 

There  are  three  ways  an  appropriation  bill 
can  be  cut.  One  Is  by  a  percentage  cut  for 
a  department  extending  to  every  division  or 
bureau  within  that  department.  This  is  a 
"meat  ax"  cut.  It  cuts  the  Just  and  unjust 
alike  and  xisually  Just  below  the  chin,  with- 
out regard  for  the  useful  purposes  for  which 
some  Items  are  Intended. 

The  second  way  Is  to  set  a  celling  tor  an 
entire  department  and  then  force  the  head  of 
the  department  to  make  the  cuts.  This  Is 
equally  bad.  It  always  turns  out  that  the 
overhead  expenses  continue,  while  flood 
walls,  hospitals  for  which  local  bond  Issues 
may  already  have  been  approved,  schools  In 
congested  areas  or  even  meat  Inspection  will 
be  cut.  There  Is  no  economy  In  erecting 
half  a  building  or  three-fourths  of  a  flood 
wall.  The  latter  Just  becomes  a  funnel. 
Therefore,  a  successful  effort  was  made  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  restore  9200.000  that  had 
been  cut  from  the  appropriation  for  the 
MaysvUle  flood  wall  and  $500,000  for  the 
LoulavUlle  flood  wall  on  which  $23,000,000 
already  had  been  spent  or  appropriated. 

The  third  way  to  cut  Is  not  to  start  any 
new  projects.  For  that  reason  the  United 
States  was  not  committed  to  undertake  at 
this  time  Immense  appropriations  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway.  ThU  worth-while  proj- 
ect might  have  cost  half  a  billion  dollars  at 
the  start  and  two  or  three  times  that  much 
ultimately. 

Also,  an  amendment  was  added  In  the 
Senate  to  ]X)stpone  any  plans  for  building  at 
a  cost  of  $11,000,000  a  central  research  labo- 
ratory at  Natlck,  Mass..  to  replace  the  very 
useful  work  that  Is  being  done  In  laboratories 
at  Jeffersonville.  Ind.,  Chicago,  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

An  airlift  for  Mexican  wetbacks  who  enter 
this  country  Illegally  and  might  as  well  ride 
back  on  a  truck  and  sit  on  a  camp  stool,  a 
$400,000,000  superhighway  to  Nicaragua  and 
$8,000,000  to  change  the  channel  of  a  river 
to  run  under  a  bridge  that  was  built  on  dry 
land  are  all  glaring  examples. 

I  VETERANS'    BENETrTS  J 

Winston  Churchill  recently  quot*d  his  Il- 
lustrious ancestor,  the  Duke  of  Marlboroiigb, 
who  said: 

"Our  God  and  soldier  we  alike  adore. 
When  at  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  before; 
After  deliverance  both  alike  requited. 
Our     God     forgotten,     and     our     soldiers 
•lighted." 

This  certainly  Is  not  true  at  the  present 
time.  Approximately  7,788,000  World  War 
II  veterans  have  availed  themselves  of  edu- 
cation and  training  benefits  under  Publlo 
Law  346.  GI  bill  of  rights,  and  approximately 
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689,000  have  availed  themselves  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  tr»lnlng  under  Public  Law 
16.  This  bill  was  extended  in  the  second 
session  of  tbe  W^iiij-«»oonKi  Oonyress  to  In- 
clude Korean  war  veterans.  The  GI  bill  of 
rights,  as  developed  In  World  War  II.  has  been 
the  finest  profram  ever  devised  by  any  na- 
tion for  caring  for  the  men  and  women  who 
bad  fought  a  majar  war.  As  a  result  16.500.- 
OM  tmm  aatf  woMsa  who  bad  served,  la  Um 
Armed  Forces  were  absorbed  Into  civilian 
life  and  bscame  a  part  of  the  best  civilian 
citizenry  that  this  country  has  ever  known. 
There  were  2.0OT  public  bills  introduced 
in  the  El^ty-second  Congress  which  affect 
v«terans  or  their  dependenu.  Approxi- 
mately 100  of  these  blllE  were  passed.  In 
addiuon  to  the  Veterans'  Readjustment  Act 
of  lu62  and  the  direct  loan  (u-utiftun.  epecial 
ftTtlff  ir*  was  given  to  amputees  and  the 
hsl^esi  blind. 

~^  '  KEHTtTCKT    nSH    HATCK1>T 

An  example  of  wlae  economy  will  be  the 
expenditure  of  $161,000  for  a  fish  iiatchery 
on  Etkhorn  Creek  tn  Franklin  County.  This 
appropriation  was  restored  by  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  and  It  carries  out  an 
autboriaatlon  in  a  bill  Jotntly  introduoed  by 
ti^  late  Senator  Virgil  M.  CAapman  and  m» 
as  a  Member  of  ihe  House  of  Representa- 
tives. This  was  the  first  bill  that  I  intro- 
duced and  the  final  completion  after  nearly 
4  jpears  is  indeed  gratifying. 

This  fish  hatchery  wUi  serve  a  very  worthy 
purpose  in  Kentucky  since  our  State  is  fast 
bscoming  an  angler's  paradise.  Kentucky 
Lake,  Cumberland  Lake,  and  Herringtoa 
Lake  offer  outstanding  opportunities  for 
sportsmen. 

Kentucky  has  13,000  miles  of  spring-fed 
flowing  water  and  120.000  ponds  with  new 
ones  being  constructed  at  Ihe  rate  of  ap- 
r-roxlmately  12,000  a  year. 

The  plan  for  this  fish,  hatchery  was  worked 
oct  by  the  United  States  Fish  and  WUOllfe 
Service  and  the  Kentucky  Dlrlslon  of  Onme 
and  Fish  Kentucky  has  tjeen  shipping  In 
fish  from  Arkansas,  Alabama,  and  Miasmippl 
at  a  heavy  cost  and  larfe  mortality  of  the 
fish  In  transit. 

7Aaif   PROGRAM 

The  farm  program  Is  another  good  exampls 
of  sssetitiai  Oovernnaent  services.  In  Uos 
csss  of  wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco  there  Ua* 
bsan  no  cost  to  Uie  Treasury  or  taxpayers. 
Tobacco  oflsrs  an  example  ot  how  a  pro- 
graaa  can  be  eucceaaful  iX  well  designed  and 
well  managed. 

In  1931  a  tot«l  of  424.751.000  pounds  of 
hurley  tobacc<.i  sold  for  an  sverage  of  |B  70 
a  hundred,  or  a  total  of  $36,^63,337.  In  1051. 
660.089. 730  pounds  of  bur  ley  tobacco  sold  for 
an  average  of  %blXi3  a  hundred  or  •  total 
of  1331,739.789.  This  Increase  partly  oc-  , 
casioned  by  a  well-admini&tered  price -sup*  . 
port  program  tias  been  the  salvation  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  It  iias  not  cost  the 
taxpayer  a  cent,  but  has  been  operated  at 
a  profit  to  the  Federal  Government.  TtUs 
has  not  run  up  prices  to  the  consumer  as  a 
package  of  cigarettes  that  sells  for  21  cents 
jjays  8  cents  Federal  tax.  2  cents  State  tax. 
and  1  cent  hidden  tax.  so  that  the  cigarettes 
are  actually  now  selling  for  10  cents  except 
for  taxes. 

THE    itVnuVU   BASS 

The  gravest  problem  In  connection  with 
the  farm  pro-am  has  been  the  minlmiun 
baas.  The  mlnLmum  acreage  base  was  ori^j- 
Inated  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  smaU  grower. 
Under  that  law.  however,  only  those  bases 
In  existence  before  1943  were  protected.  Aa 
a  matter  of  practice,  however,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  h^a  applied  the  mini- 
mum bases  of  1  acre  or  nine- tenths  of  an 
acre  to  all  the  farms  below  that  size. 

In  Kentucky  there  were  27,500  bases  al- 
lotted  that  were  of  1  acre  or  less  up  to  1M3. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  74,479  smell 
growers  In  Kentucky  out  of  a  total  of  151.250 
allotmenta.    So  you  wUl  see  two  things,  that 


tiie  provlaions  of  this  act  were  driving  mor« 
and  more  allotments  into  tlie  mrinlmum- 
acreage  class  and,  also,  that  there  are  only 
about  a  third  of  the  small  acreage  allot- 
ments that  were  protected  by  the  1944  act. 
To  correct  tills  situation,  a  bill  was  passed 
this  year  to  provide  that  no  acreage 
could  be  cut  below  seven -tentlis  of  an  acre 
and  that  no  acreage  below  1  acre  could  be 
cut  more  than  10  percent  in  any  1  year. 
This  amendment  followed  the  lines  siiggested 
in  1948  In  an  amendment  offered  to  the 
Senate  by  the  late  Virgil  M.  Chapman.  This 
is  not  calculated  to  take  away  the  protection 
to  the  small  growers,  but  to  insure  to  all 
small  growers  a  dear-cut  and  well-defined 
protection.  It  will  also  leseen  the  discrim- 
ination from  which  tbe  larger  growers  have 
suffered. 

REORGANIZATION     PLANS 

The  majority  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  ConunlsEton  have  been  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Govarument  Operations 
of  which  I  am  a  member.  At  this  session  of 
Congreee.  fhre  reorganization  plans  imple- 
menting tlie  Hoover  Commiaslon  recommen- 
dations were  submitted,  of  which  two  were 
enacted  into  law.  Since  tiie  first  Hoover 
Commi^elon  report,  some  45  public  lavrs  and 
30  reorganiaatiuu  plans  have  been  enacted 
by  the  Congress  which  have  effectuated  ap- 
proximately &i  percent  of  the  recomnaenda- 
tlons  nmde  by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

A  total  of  41  veorganliatlon  plans  were 
submitted  by  President  Truman  under  the 
authority  granted  by  Congress  on  recom- 
mendation of  the  Hoover  Commission.  A 
plan  must  be  rejected  by  one  House  or  the 
other  wltixin  60  days  or  it  can  go  into  effect. 

Most  of  these  plans  have  been  good,  some 
bad.  Bach  slMmld  be  considered  carefully 
and  on  Its  Individual  merits,  whoever  is 
President. 

One  proposal  ttouX  did  not  meet  with  favor 
would  have  consolidated  the  veterans'  hos- 
pitals with  United  States  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice hospitals  and  possibly  Army  and  Navy 
hospitals  tmder  the  Depsj-tment  of  Health. 
This  plan  was  opposed  by  veterans,  doctors 
and  others  and  was  killed  in  the  committee. 

Another  proposal  was  tixt  reorganization, 
so-caliscL,  of  tbe  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ilils  would  have  been  pertly  federallstic  and 
partly  sodaiistlc  and  one  Ls  as  bad  as  the 
other.  Tbe  originai  proposal  would  have 
done  away  with  tbe  county  conserva- 
tion cocnmittees,  tHe  PMA  committees  as  at 
present  constituted,  and  other  farmer  com- 
mittees and  substituted  a  rigid  five-man 
county  oonunittae  elected  for  4-year  terms 
and  serving  for  all  purposes  with  a  civil  serv- 
ice worker.  The  farm  bureau  wisely  op- 
pKMed  this.  Since  no  one  else  t>eat  him  to  it. 
ttie  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  made  the 
inuUan  to  set  this  plan  aside. 
^  ooLugcToss   om  or   polttics 

Reorganization  Plan  Tfo.  1  was  designed  to 
take  collectors  of  Internal  revenue  out  of 
politics.  It  creates  a  blue-ribbon  civil  service 
to  include  every  one  from  the  collector  down. 
State  collectors  will  be  selected  from  dvll- 
servlce  lists  and  called  deputy  district  com- 
missioners. The  original  proposal  might  have 
p>ermltted  selection  of  collectors  from  any 
State.  On  questioning  in  the  hearings,  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  asked  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  the  CommlEsloner  of 
Internal  Revenue,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  for  assurance  that 
In  practice  the  examinations  would  be  re- 
stricted to  the  area. 

The  investigations  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations, 
known  as  the  Hoey  committee,  conducted  In- 
vestigations of  the  American  Llthofold  loans 
from  the  RFC  that  led  not  only  to  legisla- 
tion designed  to  improve  the  RFC.  but  to 
the  Indictment  of  James  E.  Flnnegan.  for- 
mer collector  of  Internal  revenue  in  St.  Louis. 
ThlM  is  the  committee  that  also  conducted 
investigations  of  the  tanXer  deals  of  the  Jo- 
seph Casey  group  and  before  which  Newbold 


Morris,  who  had  been  brcmght  to  Washing- 
ton as  a  clean-up  man,  blew  himself  out  of 
office. 

Since  such  scandals  in  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  had  been  disclosed,  the  mo- 
tion to  reject  Reorganisation  Plan  No.  1  was 
opposed  on  tbe  floor  and  killed.  Tax  collec- 
tion ought  to  be  witliout  fear  or  favor.  The 
same  principle  applies  to  the  Bureau  of 
Customs,  treated  in  plan  Mo.  8. 

POSTMASTER  PLAN  A  JOKX 

However,  the  so-called  plan  to  take  post- 
masters out  of  politics  was  JuEt  a  blank 
cartridge.  It  only  prohibited  their  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate.  Tiiey  could  be  appointed 
as  they  are  now,  on  political  recommenda- 
tions from  Members  of  the  HoU5e  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Senators  are  only  asked  for  ad- 
vice In  their  own  home  towns  or  In  dlstricta 
where  there  Is  no  Member  of  Congress  from 
the  majority.  The  sppolntment  would  hare 
presumalriy  come  from  the  Piistmaster  Gen- 
eral instead  of  the  President,  but  as  the 
President  names  the  Postmaster  General,  this 
would  have  passed  the  buck  without  reorgan- 
izing anything. 

RXSOtTRCXS  or  KEKTDCKT 

Coal  is  the  greatest  resource  in  Kentucky. 
Hidden  within  the  hills  is  enough  coal  to 
ftunish  fuel  for  the  country  for  2,000  years. 
Two  Important  measures  affecting  coal  were 
passed  during  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  One  provided  that  coal 
royalties  should  be  treated  as  capital  gains 
and  the  other  Increased  the  exemption  for 
depletion  from  6  percent  to  10  percent. 

New  markets  for  coal  are  badly  needed  to 
overcome  the  present  critical  situation  In  tbe 
coal  fields. 

The  mine  safety  bill,  long  debated,  waa 
passed  at  the  close  of  tbe  session. 

CRASS  BAVXS  LAND 

A  proposed  amendment  to  the  Revenue  Act 
would  have  been  utterly  destructive  not  only 
to  blood-stock  farms  In  Kentucky,  but  to  ail 
tbe  grasslands  of  America.  No  nation  lias 
ever  fallen  except  for  tbe  destruction  of 
either  the  freedom  of  the  soil  or  the  fertility 
of  the  soil. 

The  grass  saves  the  soil.  A  so-called 
hobby-farm  amendment  that  did  not  apply 
to  hobby  farms,  but  :,o  tbe  most  virile  farm 
lands  in  America,  would  have  made  it  Im- 
possible to  have  continued  breeding  estab- 
lishments for  show  cattle,  blue-ribbon  dairy 
herds,  blooded  horses  or  any  other  type  of 
highly  Improved  farming.  This  was  killed  on 
reconsideration  in  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  after  the  Ways  and 
Means  ComnUttee  of  the  Hotue  ot  Repre- 
sentatives iiad  adopted  it. 

POLrrlCAL   CONSISERATIOIfS 

After  the  War  Between  the  States,  an  old 
Confederate  veteran  said:  "The  Yankees 
never  did  beat  us.  We  Just  wore  ourselves 
cut  whipping  them." 

The  Democratic  Party  has  made  a  record 
that  can  be  defended.  The  people  of  Ken- 
tucky are  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity 
that  they  have  known  since  the  Civil  War. 
They  must  hold  fast  to  the  gains  they  have 
made,  and  not  become  weary  of  welldoing. 


*^t 


Poblkitj  Hand-Out  by  Federal  Agencies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr,  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
frequently  pointed  out  the  tremendous 
power  wielded  by  the  executive  agencies 
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by  virtue  of  the  legions  of  publicity  ex- 
perts maintained  on  their  personnel 
rollB.  These  experts  are  often  carried 
xmder  such  designations  as  information 
officers,  and  other  titles;  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  can  be  called  everything 
from  clerks  to  assistants  and  other  de- 
Bcrlptlons  which  do  not  actually  de- 
scribe their  functions. 

The  Thursday.  June  19.  Milwaukee 
Journal  contained  a  very  Interesting  ed- 
itorial with  regard  to  these  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  Grovernment  work- 
ers and  the  considerable  extravagance 
in  which  they  Indulge. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  text  of  this  edi- 
torial and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
It  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

CONGRESSIONAL    RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Worthless  Fiideral  Pxtblicitt 
The   Federal    Housing    Administration   Is- 
sued   press    release    No.    52-6.    marked    "Re- 
leased for  Sunday  papers.  June  15,  1952."  In 
Washington  the  other  day. 

IX  It  had  been  an  important  news  Item. 
the  Journal  would  have  received  It  the  same 
day  through  Its  wire  services  or  Its  Wash- 
ington bureau.  But  It  was  so  unimportant 
that  the  FHA  didn't  maU  it  until  8  p.  m.. 
June  16.  a  day  after  Its  release,  and  It  didn't 
arrive  in  Milwaukee  until  June  18.  3  days 
late.  From  a  news  standpoint,  it  was  a 
waste  of  money  and  time. 

This  bit  of  news  that  the  FHA  thought 
Important  to  send  out  concerned  the  resig- 
nation of  one  E.  T.  Stearns,  director  of  the 
FHA  office  in  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  one  O.  A.  Gasaway  as  his  suc- 
cessor. It  had  no  conceivable  Interest  out- 
side of  the  Fort  Worth  region,  where  local 
reporters  would  have  picked  It  up  anyhow. 
Yet  time  and  taxpayers'  money  were  used 
to  send  It  out  to  the  Nation's  press — which, 
like  the  Journal,  undoubtedly  threw  It  in 
the  wastebasket. 

If  this  were  a  rare  thing.  It  might  not  be 
Important.  But  It  isn't.  Every  mall  Is  full 
of  Just  such  worthless  trivia  called  news 
releases  for  which  precious  tax  money  Is 
squandered. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  for  instance,  has 
bad  the  Journal  on  its  mailing  list  since 
1947.  Not  one  of  these  releases  has  ever 
been  used  or  has  been  of  value  in  preparing 
an  article.  The  Journal  has  written  and 
asked  to  be  taken  off  the  mailing  list.  The 
news  releases  keep  pouring  in. 

Obviously  there  is  a  place  for  publicity 
and  distribution  of  Information  In  Govern- 
ment. An  informed  public  depends  on  It. 
There  Is  value  In  much  of  the  statistical 
work  the  Government  does.  In  basic  Infor- 
mation on  good  agricultural  practices,  on 
social-security  rights  and  benefits,  and  on 
a  myriad  of  other  matters.  But  there  should 
be  no  place  for  worthless  publicity,  for 
propagandizing,  for  loading  the  malls  and 
the  payrolls  down  with  waste  paper  and 
waste-paper  producers. 

Forbes  magazine  estimated  recently  that 
It  costs  the  Government  $1,500,000  each 
month  to  pay  Us  publicity  workers.  $4,000.- 
000  to  print  what  they  produce,  and  $3,500,- 
000  to  mall  It  out.  This  doesn't  count  hun- 
dreds of  others  engaged  In  Government  pub- 
licity work  who  are  hiding  on  civil-service 
rolls  under  such  titles  as  "administrative 
assistant"  and  other  high-sounding  names 
whose  salaurles  and  product  are  impossible 
to  trace. 

Section  5-54  of  the  United  States  Code 
states  that  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress 
on  October  22,  1913.  "no  money  appropri- 
ated by  any  act  shall  be  used  for  the  com- 


penifttlon  of  any  publicity  expert  unless  spe- 
clflcally  appropriated  for  that  purpose." 
That  law  U  being  violated  continuously  bf 
subterfuge. 

In  1948  there  were  45.000  Federal  em- 
ployees engaged  full  or  part  time  In  publicity 
activities — not  counting  the  workers  hidden 
tinder  other  titles.  No  current  figures  are 
available,  but  Increasing  maU  Indicates  the 
total  Is  now  much  higher. 

MllUotu  of  dollars  are  being  wasted. 


Highway  Bridge  at  Summit,  Del. 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or  DELAWASX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

lilr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Canal  at  Mid-Century," 
published  in  the  July  2  edition  of  the 
Journal  Every  Evening,  Wilmington. 
Del.,  calling  for  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion which  is  pending  to  authorize  a  new 
four-lane  highway  bridge  at  Summit, 
Del. 

The  present  Summit  bridge,  now 
clcssd  for  repairs,  is  gravely  jeopardiz- 
ing the  whole  north-south  traffic  pat- 
tern along  the  eastern  seaboard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thi  Canal  at  Mn)-C»rru«T 
Senator  Frxar  is  shocked  at  the  $200,000 
cost,  let  alone  the  delay  and  nuisance  to 
the  traveling  public  incident  to  the  rein- 
forcing of  Summit  Bridge.  We  don't  like 
it  either.  Not  now  but  later  on.  we  will 
go  further  than  the  Senator  In  his  calling 
for  a  new  high-level  fixed  bridge  at  that 
spot.  Congress  is  trying  to  wind  up  its  busi- 
ness and  go  home  (via  Chicago  where  po«- 
slble).  There  Isn't  time  to  persuade  the 
Members  to  do  much  more  Just  now  than 
to  pass  Senator  FatxR's  bill  for  a  new  Summit 
Bridge. 

That  bill  ought  to  be  passed  right  away, 
and  construction  started  along  with  whatever 
minimum  repairing  of  the  present  bridge 
may  be  possible  in  order  to  get  traffic  rolling 
again.  There  U  added  urgency  because  of 
the  opening  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  Bridge 
only  4  weeks  hence. 

U  anything  Is  certain  In  this  region  today 
It  is  that  a  great  new  volume  of  cars  and 
trucks  will  be  trying  to  bypass  Baltimore 
by  using  the  Delaware  and  the  Chesapeake 
bridges.  For  the  time  being  the  canal  bridge 
at  St.  Georges  and  possibly  the  one  at  Chesa- 
peake City  wUl  carry  the  Interstate  load. 
But  the  direct  route  that  some  day  must 
be  a  superhighway  between  the  Delaware  and 
the  Chesapeake  will  logically  cross  the  canal 
at  or  near  present  Summit  Bridge. 

Just  as  soon  as  the  new  Congress  meets 
win  be  none  too  soon  for  an  all-out  cam- 
paign for  a  real  Job  of  canal  improvement. 
The  bad  bend  at  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Bridge  must  be  straightened  and  the  bridge 
relocated  with  piers  safely  set  back  from 
the  channel.  Additional  straightening  and 
deepening  are  needed  If  shipping  is  to  make 
full  use  of  the  waterway.  The  years  1952 
and  1953  are  a  time  for  the  C.  and  D.  Canal 
and  its  crossings  to  come  of  age  in  the  trans- 
portation picture  of  the  booming  Middle 
Atlantic  region  of  the  United  SUtes. 


New  Immifr»t>o"  Law 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  THYE 

or  MINNCSOTA 

IN  THF  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTITD  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  THYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  thie  Record  an  editorial  in 
regard  to  the  new  immigration  law.  The 
editorial  was  published  In  the  Minne- 
apolis Morning  Tribune  on  June  30.  I 
think  the  editorial  is  a  very  good  one. 
and  it  states  my  position  as  well  as  I 
myself  could  state  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Nrw  iMMicmATTOi*  Law 
When  President  Truman  vetoed  the  Mc- 
Carran  immigration  bill  last  week,  we  ex- 
pressed dcubt  that  enough  votes  could  tw 
mustered  In  the  Senate  to  override.  As  It 
turned  out.  we  were  wrong.  In  the  show- 
down the  bin  was  repassed  In  the  Senate  by 
one  more  than  thv*  required  two-thirds  vote. 
We  overestimated  the  strength  of  the  small 
group  of  Senators  led  by  HrrBDT  Humphrit, 
of  Minnesota,  and  Hkrbxrt  Lrhmam.  of  New 
York,  which  had  fough,  the  bUl  tooth  and 
nail.  We  underestimated  the  gravlUtlonal 
pull  of  Instltutlonallsm  in  Congress— the 
tendency  to  rely  on  and  to  defend  the  work 
of  regnlar  committees. 

The  McCarran  bUl  and  lU  like  number  In 
the  House,  the  Walter  olll.  came  up  through 
regular  channels  They  were  faahloned  by 
lawmakers  assigned  to  the  task  of  Investigat- 
ing all  phases  of  the  Immigration  problem 
whUe  other  Members  busied  themseves  with 
their  own  tasks. 

The  Humphrey-Lehman  substitute  was  a 
hastUy  put  together  affair  which  did  not 
bear  the  stamp  of  committee  approval. 
Asked  to  make  a  choice  between  the  two. 
House  and  Senate  Members  who  could  net 
make  their  own  Investigations  elected  to 
place  their  trust  in  the  regular  bill. 

Another  factor  undoubtedly  was  the  In- 
temperate language  used  by  President  Tru- 
man in  his  veto  message  and  by  opponents  of 
the  bill  In  debate.  Whatever  the  blU's 
faults — and  there  were  many — It  hardly 
merited  outbursts  such  as  that  of  Senator 
BLAia  MooDT.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  who 
said  it  would  strike  a  blow  for  Stalin,  or  that 
of  Senator  John  Pastore,  Democrat,  of  Rhode 
Island,  who  called  It  a  bill  born  In  bigotry 
and  founded  on  hale.  This  kind  of  talk 
merely  stiffened  the  resistance  of  the  blU's 
supporters. 

As  a  result,  we  have  a  law  on  the  books 
which  continues  the  national  origins  quota 
system  based  on  the  immigration  pattern 
of  1920.  The  over-all  ceUlng  on  admissions 
Is  raised  by  only  308  persons  a  year.  And 
the  scope  of  administrative  law — the  area 
In  wh'ch  bureaucrats  are  free  to  make  arbi- 
trary decisions — has  been  widened. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  undoubtedly 
were  willing  to  accept  these  objectionable 
features  of  the  McCarran  bill  in  the  hope  of 
saving  desirable  reforms.  The  measure  Is  a 
complete  redrafting  of  the  Nation's  basic 
Immigration  and  naturalization  laws — the 
first  since  1798.  It  would  have  been  un- 
fortunate had  this  prodigious  effort  gone  to 
waste,  as  It  would  have  had  the  Presidential 
veto  been  sustained.  StUl.  as  the  New  York 
Times  has  so  aptly  pointed  out.  It  Is  dis- 
appointing that  Congress  elected  to  reject 
a  once-ln-a-generatlon  opportunity  to  estab- 
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tish  a  rMlly  nuxSem  and  democratic  body 
of  law. 

Those  who  feel  strongly  that  thU  country 
deserves  a  bctur  Immigration  law.  of  course, 
need  not  give  up  the  ti^hx.  because  of  this 
set-back.  By  lr.s  action  last  week.  Congress 
saved  the  good  portions  of  the  McCarran 
bill  It  win  be  up  to  »  futurs  Congreet  to 
prune  out  the  k<ad. 


Memorial  to  a  Soldier 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  E.  GRAHAM 

oir  rrwws  Y I V  A  r«  I A 
IN  THE  HOV3E  OF  RFPRESENTAnVES 

Thuriday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  GRAHAM.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remark.s  In  the  Rcc- 
oiD.  I  Include  a  poem  entitled  "Memorial 
to  a  Soldier."  by  Irene  Darnell-Hartwlclt, 
of  Beaver,  Pa.: 

I     Mkmorial  to  a  SoLfim 
This  eo^ler.  who  lies  burled  here 
Benef-th  the  grussy  sod — 
We  know  not  the  plans  he  held 
Within  bis  youthful  heart. 
We  know  not  the  dreams  he  dreamed. 
Nor  can  we  ever  know. 
Hot  all  the  love  be  cherished 
ror  tbOM  be  bcld  so  dear 

We  only  know  that  now  be  lias 
So  aUently  and  at  rest; 
We  al«b.  and  softly  pray 
That  his  life  may  still  be  blest. 

Too  younc  to  die — too  youn«. 

To  him  the  world  was  fuU  oi  shine, 

Of  keen  delights  and  romance  sweet. 

We  wonder  U  In  God's  own  time 

Pull  measure  may  be  his  again 

Of  all  sweet  pleasure  life  can  give 

Of  home  and  work  and  visions  rare. 

But  now  the  shadows  play  upon  his  grave: 

And  flowers  are  there,  and  the  flag  he  loved— 

TTje  tlsg  for  which  he  gave  his  life 

So  that  the  honor  wltbln  lU  folds 

Be  held  secure  and  undeflled. 

8o  we  Milute  him  on  this  day. 
In  humbleness  and  with  prayer. 
And  may  Ood  grant  that  his  young  life 
Was  given  not  In  vain — not  in  vain. 

—iTtne  Damell-HaTtwick. 
BkAvia,  Pa. 


G>I.  Francis  S.  Gabretki 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

Hi  THE  HOUSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  o.  1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  address  pre- 
pared by  me  for  the  homecoming  cele- 
bration for  Col.  Francis  S.  Gabreskl.  at 
Oil  City,  Pa..  July  3,  1952: 

This  Is  a  great  day  for  Oil  City. 

Prank  Gabreskl.  one  of  our  boys,  has  coma 
borne  again,  and  more  than  ever  a  hero. 

Of  course  we  are  used  to  thinking  of 
Prank  as  a  hero.  He  was  a  hero  In  World 
War  II.  And  be  has  proved  his  mettle  a^^tn 
la  Korea.    He'll  go  on  proving  his  mettle. 


I  think  by  now  all  of  us  are  ooorlnccd  that 

there  B  nothing  Frank  can't  do.  We  expect 
the  best  from  blm.  and  wUh  the  best  for  blm. 
And  wh.TUver  he  does,  we  are  behind  him— 
100  percent. 

We  have  gathered  today  to  honor  Prank 
Gabreskl.  but  actually  be  brings  honor  to  us. 
He  was  born  In  Oil  City  and  grew  up  here. 
Most  of  us  have  known  him  all  bis  life. 
What  be  did  In  World  War  II  made  us  mighty 
proud  of  him:  and  we  were  mighty  happy  to 
have  blm  back  with  us.  even  for  a  little 
whUe.  Now  we  are  even  prouder  to  welcome 
him  home  from  Korea.  And  we  hope  he 
will  stay  with  us  Just  as  long  as  he  can, 
vUltlng  his  mother  and  father  and  t>elng 
With  friends. 

We  know  Prank  so  well,  and  think  so 
much  of  him,  that  mayl>e  we  don't  all  know 
bow  much  of  a  hero  he  really  Is.  In  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic,  wben  we  were 
struggling  for  liberty,  two  officers  from  Po- 
land came  to  help  In  our  war  for  Indepcnd-* 
ence.  Oen.  Caslmlr  Pulaski  gave  his  life  In 
the  BtrugRle  for  American  freedom,  and 
Is  burled  In  American  soil.  Col.  Thaddeus 
Koeclusku  was  Gfineral  Washington's  aaju- 
taut.  ana  when  tlie  war  was  over,  Congress, 
In  appreciation,  voted  him  the  rank  of  gen- 
eral. And  It  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  when 
we  welcome  Prank  home  again,  It  will  be  as 
General  Gabreskl. 

Prank  Gabreskl  Is  a  hero  after  the  order 
of  Pulaski  and  Kcjsciusko.  They  fought  for 
the  freedom  of  the  United  States,  and  he 
has  fought  In  two  wars  to  help  preserve 
the  freedom  they  helped  to  win.  We  can 
be  sure  that  his  name,  like  theirs,  will  be 
recorded  in  the  history  book^  our  cbUdren 
wUl  study  in  the  schools.  I  think  that  well 
as  we  know  him,  we  might  all  know  a  little 
more  atxnit  him.  And  I  trvist  Colonel 
Gabreskl  wont  mind  too  mocb  If  I  teU 
you  sometblng  about  his  distinguished  rec- 
ord. He  won't  tell  you  himself,  and  I  had 
to  get  my  information  from  the  Air  Force. 
Those  of  us  who  remember  him  while  he 
was  In  high  school  sort  of  lost  sight  of  him 
for  a  while.  We  knew  he  had  gone  to  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame,  out  at  South  Bend, 
Ind..  to  play  football  and  to  study  medicine, 
and  we  beard  be  had  left  college  to  enlist 
as  an  aviation  cadet  In  the  old  Army  Air 
Corps.  That  was  In  July  1940,  Just  about 
10  months  after  Hitler's  Luftwaffe  had  at- 
tacked Poland.  Prank  must  have  heard  his 
parents  tell  a  good  deal  about  Warsaw,  and 
he  loved  Poland  But  he  loved  the  United 
States  and  freedom,  too,  and  he  was  pre- 
paring himself  to  serve  his  country  If  the 
war  should  Involve  the  United  States.  It 
did,  and  Lieutenant  Gabreskl  was  right  in 
the  thick  of  things  from  the  moment  war 
began  He  was  stationed  at  Wheeler  Field, 
Hawaii,  when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor. 

Frank  was  ordered  back  to  the  United 
SUtes  In  October  1942,  and  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land for  assignment  to  the  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifteenth  Polish  Spitfire  Squadron  of 
tbe  Royal  Air  Force.  I  imagine  it  must  have 
made  him  very  proud  to  be  with  those  young 
pUots  of  Polish  birth,  speaking  their  lan- 
guage, and  fighting  with  them  against  a 
common  enemy.  Remember,  we  hadnt  eent 
a  United  States  Air  Porce  to  England  at  that 
time.  So  while  with  the  RAF  and  the  Polish 
Squadron.  Prank  flew  13  combat  missions 
over  Germany  and  became  proficient  In 
flying  the  Spitfire  and  in  aerial  tactics. 

In  February  1&43  Frank  was  transferred 
back  to  our  Air  Force  and  assigned  to  the 
Plfty-slxth  Fighter  Group  of  the  E^lghtb  AUr 
Force.  Then  he  began  to  rise  In  the  Air 
Force.  He  was  not  Just  a  good  pilot  and  a 
good  officer.  He  had  those  qualltlw  that  set 
him  off  from  many  other  good  pilots  and 
good  ofBcers.  He  was  made  executive  officer 
of  this  group,  then  operations  oflloer,  then 
deputy  commander,  and  finally  sqttadron 
commander.    During  a  year  and  a  half  with 


this  group  be  flew  163  combat  missions  In 
P-47  Tbunderboltt  and  built  •  record  that 
earned  bim  high  praise  from  bis  command- 
ing officer.  The  official  Air  Porce  records 
sbow  that  his  commanding  officer  dettcribed 
bim  as  "very  aggressive  '  in  combat  and  "a 
most  ouT.standing  tactician  and  savage 
nghter." 

One  day  in  November  1943  on  a  bomber- 
escort  mission  near  Oldenburg.  Germany,  a 
large  number  of  Messerschmitt  liO's,  pro- 
tected by  a  top  cover  of  single-engine  fight- 
ers, formed  to  fire  rockets  into  the  bomber 
formation  Major  Gabreskl's  squadron  was 
escorting.  Major  Gabreskl  led  in  his  out- 
numbered flight  so  daringly  that  the  Ger- 
man rocket  planes  were  dispersed.  Singling 
out  the  leading  ME-110,  Gabreskl  opened 
fire  from  dead  astern.  Smoke  poured  from 
tbe  German's  engine,  and  parts  of  the  Ger- 
man plane  began  to  fall  off.  Major  Ga- 
breskl was  closing  so  swiftly  that  soon  he 
was  flying:  through  debris.  He  dived  to 
avoid  a  collision,  but  smoke  and  burnt  frag- 
ntents  of  the  enemy  plane  entered  his  cock- 
pit through  t  le  heater  vent.  The  enemy 
plane  itself  skimmed  the  top  of  his  canopy 
before  It  went  down. 

With  the  leading  edge  of  his  right  wing 
crushed,  and  his  left  wing  torn,  Gabreskl 
climbed  back  to  guard  the  bombers. 
Spotting  another  ME-110  trying  to  get  Into 
attack  position,  he  dived  on  It,  firing  from 
600  yards.  The  enemy  aircraft  pliunmeted 
to  the  ground. 

His  brave  deeds  of  that  day  won  him  the 
Distinguished  Service  Cross.  But  he  de- 
stroyed many  more  than  those  two  planes. 
On  July  5,  1944,  when  he  shot  down  his 
twenty-eighth  plane,  he  became  the  highest- 
scoring  pilot  In  the  Air  Porce — a  record  he 
still  holds.  But  his  World  War  II  total  is 
t>etter  than  that.  He  destroyed  three  more 
German  planes  on  the  ground. 

Fifteen  days  later,  almost  a  year  after  his 
first  victory.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Gabreskl 
went  on  what  was  to  be  his  final  mission 
before  coming  home,  leading  his  squadron 
aealnst  a  German  airfield  near  Coblenz. 
Strafing  the  parked  planes  at  zero  altitude 
he  suddenly  felt  his  plane  lurch  as  the  pr>- 
peller  touched  a  slight  mound  in  a  field. 
The  prop  bent;  he  could  not  escape.  Yet  to 
climb  directly  above  tbe  airfield  to  sufficient 
altitude  for  bailing  out  woxild  invite  a 
murderous  barrage  from  the  antiaircraft 
gunners  on  the  field.  There  was  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  crash  land,  so  he  set  his  plane 
down  at  ibe  edge  of  the  airfield  and  fled.  He 
evaded  capture  for  5  days,  but  finally,  weak 
from  hunger  and  exfKJsure,  he  was  appre- 
hended by  some  German  farmers  as  he  hid 
in  a  bush.  His  homecoming  was  postponed 
almost  a  year. 

That  year  was  spent  in  Stalag  Luft  1.  near 
Barth.  Germany.  Frank  was  liberated  Just 
before  VE-day  and  returned  to  the  United 
States  for  assignment  to  Wright-Patterson 
Air  Force  Base,  in  Ohio,  as  a  test  pUot.  In 
September  194€  he  asked  for  relief  from 
active  duty.  I  think  he  thought  he  would 
like  civilian  life,  or  at  least  he  wanted  to 
try  it.  But  be  was  too  valuable  to  the  Air 
Force  to  remain  a  civilian.  Flying  had  gotten 
Into  his  blood  and  the  Air  Force  wanted  him 
back.  He  sUyed  out  lass  than  a  year.  Now, 
I  imagine,  be  Is  In  to  stay. 

When  Colonel  Gabreskl  returned  to  active 
duty  the  Air  Force  made  him  commander  of 
the  Fifty -fifth  Fighter  Squadron  at  Shaw 
Air  Force  Base,  Sumter,  S.  C;  but  the  Air 
Force  had  still  other  plans  for  Frank  Gab- 
reskl. Leaders  are  born,  and  Frank  is  a  born 
leader:  but  leaders  also  have  to  be  trained. 
and  given  experience.  Frank  is  high  on  the 
list  of  leaders  the  Air  Porce  is  moving  logi- 
cally up  the  career  ladder,  and  preparing  for 
futuM  responslbUltles.  In  September  1»:7 
tbe  Air  Porce  sent  him  to  Colvmibia  Univer- 
sity to  begin  a  4-year  course  in  Russlaii  his- 
tory and  geography  and  language.     He  was 
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there  In  June  1950  when  the  Russian-abetted 
Communists  of  North  Korea  started  another 
war.  Frank  Gabreski  packed  away  his  books 
and  climbed  back  Into  a  plane. 

Over  In  Korea  Colonel  Gabreski  has  served 
with  the  same  dlstlnctioii,he  served  with  in 
Europe  during  World  War  H.  But  there  has 
been  a  happier  ending  to  this  tour  of  duty. 
After  he  had  flown  his  required  100  missions, 
and  shot  down  5  Rvisslan-buUt  MIG-15's. 
Frank  has  come  home  again.  We  are  grateful 
he  was  spared  Imprisonment.  We  rejoice 
With  his  parents,  his  wife,  and  his  children 
In  his  good  health.  And  we  enjoy  with  Frank 
the  little  Joke  he  played  on  the  Russians  by 
shooting  down  his  fifth  Russian  plane,  and 
thus  reaching  "ace"  status,  on  April  Fool's 
Day  this  year. 

Frank  Gabreski  holds  many  awards  and 
decorations.    I  am  told  by  the  Air  Force  that 
m  addition  to  the  Air  Medal,  with  three  clus- 
ters   and  the  Dlstlgulshed  Service  Cross,  ho 
bolds    the    Silver    Star    with    one    oak    leaf 
cluster— which  Is  the  same  as  a  second  Sil- 
ver Star;  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross  with 
nine  clusters,  and  the  Bronze  Star.     His  for- 
eign decorations  Include  the  French  Medal  of 
the    Legion    dHonneur    and    the    Croix    do 
Guerre  with  palm,  and  the  Polish  Cross  of 
Valor.      These    are    honors    he    has    richly 
earned.    These  are  honors  we  share  with  him 
Ijecause    Frank    Gabreski    is    our    boy — and 
world  famous  as  he  is.  we  are  going  to  con- 
tinue thinking  of  him  as  an  Oil  City  product. 
But  m  praising  this  one  Oil  City  boy.  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hundreds  of  other 
boys,  yes,  and  girls  too,  from  our  town  who 
served  In  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marines  during  World  War  11,  and 
the    others    who    are    serving    right    now    in 
Korea.     Not   all  of  them  have  come   home, 
hale   and    hearty    and    uninjured,    as    Frank 
Gabreski  did.     Some  of  them  still  lie  in  for- 
eign graves.     But  all  of  them  have  made  a 
contribution  to  freedom  and  the  cause  of 
democracy. 

Frank  Gabreski  can  tell  you  more  about 
war  than  I  can:  and  he  knows  better  than 
the  rest  of  us  what  is  happening  right  now 
In  Korea.  But  neither  he  nor  any  other 
American  can  tell  you  what  may  happen. 
Only  the  leaders  in  the  Kremlin  know  that. 
And  they  are  not  telling  us.  Without  know- 
ing what  their  plans  are,  all  we  can  do  Is  to 
make  ourselves  strong.  We  hope  we  are 
making  ourselves  so  strong  the  Russians 
won't  dare  attack  us,  for  fear  of  the  punish- 
ment we  would  give  them  In  return.  Wo 
know  we  must  make  ourselves  so  strong  that 
If  they  do  attack,  we  wll^l  win  a  decisive  vic- 
tory and  win  it  quickly.  And  to  make  our- 
selves that  strong,  we  must  make  sacrifices 
now — give  of  our  time,  give  ovir  services,  pay 
our  taxes,  buy  bonds;  and  otherwise  support 
the  Government  in  building  up  our  Armed 
Forces. 

I  think  Ifs  a  good  thing  for  our  Armed 
Porces  that  Frank  Gabrtskl  has  come  homo 
for  new  duties.  I  understand  he  Is  being 
given  an  important  assignment  with  the  air 
Inspector's  office,  where  tUs  training,  his  expe- 
rience, and  his  knowledge  of  aircraft  will  be 
put  to  excellent  use  In  developing  In  other 
pilots  the  skills  be  has  himself  so  fully 
demonstrated. 

And  I  know  that  whatever  happens.  Prank 
Gabreski  Is  going  to  be  ready.  Long  as  his 
years  of  service  to  his  country  have  been, 
be  Is  young  and  has  many  more  years  of 
service  ahead.  In  those  years  he  may  not  get 
back  to  Oil  City  as  often  as  we  would  like 
to  have  him  here.  But  we  know,  that  miss 
bim  though  we  will,  he  will  be  performing 
k  great  service.  Frank  Gabreski  Is  one  of 
our  United  States  heroes,  but  like  Pulaski 
and  Kosciusko,  his  name  and  his  fame  belong 
to  the  free  world. 

Our  wish  for  Colonel  Prank  and  his  family 
Is  good  health,  happiness,  success,  and  all 
tbe  good  things  In  life  over  the  years  ahead. 


How  Congressman  Hays  of  Ohio  Voted 
on  Important  Legislation,  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress,  First  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  L  HAYS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3, 1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including,  under  permission  to  extend 
my  remarks,  an  explanation  of  some  of 
the  more  important  bills  to  come  before 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  and  my 
stand  on  them. 

nXST   SESSIOlf 

The  first  is  the  amendment  to  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  to  permit 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  increase 
the  acreage  allotment  for  peanuts.  This 
bill  cost  the  taxpayers  $16,000,000  last 
year  as  a  subsidy  to  peanut  growers. 
On  March  7,  1951.  I  voted  against  this 
amendment. 

Another  important  piece  of  legislation 
was  the  school  aid  in  defense  areas  bill, 
to  authorize  Federal  aid  in  provision  of 
education  and  educational  facilities  in 
critical  defense  housing  areas.  It  was 
passed  under  suspension  of  the  rules.  I 
voted  for  this  bill— October  15, 1951. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  amend- 
ments provide  greater  retirement  and 
survivor  benefits  for  persons  covered  by 
the   law.    I   voted    "yes"— October    19, 

1951. 

The  Simpson  amendment  to  the  Re- 
ciprocal Trade  Agreements  Act  directed 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  determine 
minimum  tariff  rates  for  protection  of 
United  States  industries,  and  required 
that  if  tariffs  are  lowered  below  that 
point,  or  if  already  lower  are  not  raised 
to  the  minmum,  full  information  shall 
be  filed  with  Congress.  This  would  pro- 
tect the  pottery  and  glass  industries  to 
some  extent.  I  voted  for  this  amend- 
ment but  against  the  bill,  because  I  be- 
lieved that  even  with  the  amendment  it 
was  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  pot- 
tery and  glass  Industries — February  7, 
1951. 

The  India  emergency  assistance  bill 
authorized  a  loan  to  India  of  $190,000,000 
to  purchase  American  food,  grains,  re- 
payment to  be  made  in  certain  strategic 
materials.    I  voted  "yes" — May  24,  1951. 

The  PYiendship  Declaration  was  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  Congress,  xe- 
afflrming  the  friendship  of  the  American 
people  for  all  the  peoples  of  the  world, 
including  the  people  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
I  voted  "yes" — June  26,  1951. 

On  the  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  indignation  of  Congress  at  the 
arrest  and  conviction  of  William  N.  Oatis 
by  the  Czechoslovakian  Government,  and 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  trade  rela- 
tions with  that  country  be  severed  until 
he  is  freed.  I  voted  "yes"— August  14, 
1951. 

On  the  bill  to  increase  by  $1,000,000,- 
000  the  lending  authority  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  and  to  extend  the  life  of 
the  bank  5  years  to  June  30.  1958, 1  voted 
"Yes."   I  supported  this  bill  because  the 


bank  has  made  money,  and  I  bebeve  It 
is  sound  business  to  lend  money  rather 
than  to  give  so  much  away.  Ninety-nine 
and  one-half  percent  of  all  loans  made  by 
this  bank  have  been  repaid.  It  has 
shown  a  net  profit  of  several  hundred 
milUon  dollars — September  25.  1951. 

The  Servicemen's  Indemnity  Act  of 
1951  provided  for  issuance  of  $10,000  In- 
surance policies  without  charge  to  all 
men  in  the  service,  to  be  paid  to  the 
beneficiary  designated  by  them.  I  voted 
•'yes"— January  24,  1951. 

The  naval  construction  bill  authorized 
construction  of  500,000  tons  of  modem 
naval  vessels — including  a  57.000-ton 
aircraft  carrier  and  modernization  of 
1.000.000  tons  of  existing  vessels.  I 
voted  "yes" — January  17.  1951. 

The  bill  to  increase  certain  disability 
pensions  to  $120  a  month  was  passed  over 
the  Presidents  veto.  I  voted  for  the 
bill— August  17,  1951. 

The  veterans'  automobile  bill  was  also 
passed  over  a  veto.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
and  to  override  the  veto— November  20. 

1951. 

On  the  postal  employees'  pay  raise  bill 
I  voted  "yes" — November  19.  1951. 

The  Andresen  amendment  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1951,  to  extend 
Import  controls  on  certain  commodities 
and  to  prohibit  any  imports  which  would 
hurt  domestic  production  was  very 
beneficial  to  the  dairy  industry,  and  I 
voted  for  it->July  20,  1951. 

The  Renegotiation  Act  established  a 
5-member  Iward  to  renegotiate  defense 
contracts  originally  a^jarded  on  a  nego- 
tiated basis.  Involving  more  than  $100,- 

000  each  per  year.    I  voted  "yes" — Jan- 
uary 23,  1951. 

The  Submerged  Lands  Act  was  the 
Infamous  tidelands  bill,  to  give  to  cer- 
tain coastal  States  thj  offshore  oil  lands, 
rather  than  to  divide  the  revenues 
among  the  States,  as  proposed,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  schools  of  the  United 
States.  I  voted  against  it — July  27. 
1951. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951  was  the  bill 
to  increase  taxes.  On  June  22.  1951.  I 
voted  for  a  motion  to  recommit,  which 
in  effect  would  have  killed  the  bill,  and 
against  the  Inll.  The  motion  failed  171 
to  220  and  the  bill  was  passed  233  to  160. 
On  October  16  and  again  on  October  19 

1  voted  against  the  first  and  second  con- 
ference reports  which  came  from  the 
Senate.  In  effect,  I  voted  against  the  tax 
increase  on  four  different  occasions. 


International  Road  Federation 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS      • 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  DEMPSEY 

OF  Nxw  muuco 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVB3 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  l)est  examples  of  cooperation  be- 
tween the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  private  enterprise  as  a  means 
of  promoting  better  international  rela- 
tions at  a  minimum  cost  to  the  United 
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states  taxpayer  Is  evidenced  In  the 
work  that  the  International  Road  F'ed- 
eration  has  just  completed  for  the  Tech- 
nical Cooperation  Administration. 

On  July  1.  1951.  the  International 
Road  Federation  contracted  with  TCA 
to  undertake  these  projects: 

First.  Survey  and  determine  technical 
highway  assistance  required  In  25  coun- 
tries of  the  world. 

Second.  Establish  and  conduct  pilot 
schools  for  operators  and  mechanics  of 
farm  and  roadlnillding  equipment. 

Third.  Administer  a  fellowship  pro- 
n^m  for  foreign  students  studying  high- 
way engineering  in  the  United  States. 

For  this  work,  TCA  authorized  a  grant 
of  $85,000.03. 

The  contract  t)etween  TCA  and  the 
International  Road  Federation  has  been 
concluded  with  the  fellowship  students 
completing  a  three-month  tour  and  ot>- 
servation  of  equipment  plants  and  high- 
way construction  methods  in  several  of 
the  States 

With  fulfillment  of  the  contract,  the 
Federation  spent  $56,810  of  TCA  funds. 
Some  $28,000  of  the  $85,000  allocation 
for  the  project  has  been  turned  back  to 
the  Government. 

As  its  share  in  executing  the  coopera- 
tive agreement,  the  federation  contrib- 
uted J«3,235.  The  total  cost  of  the 
goodwill  venture  is  $140,046.65.  and  the 
United  States  share  of  it  is  40  percent, 
a  remarkable  situation  in  these  days 
when  It  is  routine  or  taker  for  granted 
that  the  United  States  always  pays  the 
higher  p)ercentage. 

International  Road  Federation  Is 
epon5ored  by  private  Industry.  It  is  a 
service  organization  for  national  good 
roads  associations  in  some  35  countries. 
The  federation  t)eheves  that  better 
living  comes  from  better  road*,  and  once 
the  naUonals  of  any  country  are 
awakened  to  the  economic  and  social  im- 
portance of  highways,  they  will  find  the 
necessary  means  to  finance  and  con- 
struct their  own  highways. 

Proof  of  this  belief  Ls  evident  In  Peru 
which  recently  hired,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, an  American  highway  consultant; 
in  Guayaquil.  Ecuador,  which  employs 
an  American  engineer  and  mechanic  en- 
tirely at  their  own  expense ,  and  in  Mexi- 
co, where  the  Mexican  good  roads  asso- 
ciation developed  a  farm-to-market  road 
program  which  in  the  last  3  years  has 
added  3,000  kilometers  of  highways  in 
that  country  under  one  of  the  most 
unique   financing   plans  ever  devised. 

Eight  Mexican  automobile  assembly 
plants  and  four  tire  manufacturing 
plants  voluntarily  agreed  to  pay  a  higher 
tax  on  their  production  to  help  pay  for 
feeder  road  development  The  addi- 
tional tax  revenue  is  given  to  the  rural 
roads  committee  of  the  Mexican  good 
roads  association  as  industry's  contribu- 
tion, which  amounted  to  approximately 
25,000.000  pesos  in  1951.  The  Federal 
Government  is  pledged  to  make  a  grant 
to  the  committee  equal  to  Industry's 
contribution. 

With  these  funds  the  committee  nego- 
tlates  agreements  with  States  and  local 
authorities  for  construction  of  road  proj- 
ects. The  committee  provides  one-third 
of  the  cost  of  an  approved  project,  the 


State  another  third,  and  local  authorities 
and  private  and  business  Interest,  to 
l>eneflt  from  the  road,  the  last  third. 

With  this  introducetion  to  the  work  of 
the  federation,  I  shall  review  in  more 
detail  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  TCA. 
Utilizing  the  services  of  its  associates 
throughout  the  world,  the  Federation 
developed  a  well-defined  technical  assist- 
ance program  at  a  minimum  cost  and  In 
an  expeditious  manner. 

The  pilot  schools  were  conducted  in 
Mexico  and  Bolivia  to  ascertain  cost  data 
and  required  instructional  procedure  for 
permanent  schools.  In  Bolivia,  interest 
In  the  school  ran  so  hiph  that  every  day 
some  forty  to  fifty  Bolivians,  other  than 
those  enrolled  in  the  course,  showed  up 
for  training  on  highways  where  field 
demonstrations  were  held. 

Mexico  has  already  completed  a  plan 
for  a  permanent  school  as  a  result  of  the 
pilot  project.  This  school  would  gradu- 
ate 1.200  students  a  year.  Many  of  these 
students  will  be  used  as  instructors  In 
other  parts  of  the  country,  and  all  of 
them  will  be  qualified  to  operate  and 
maintain  farm  equipment  as  well  as 
road-building  machinery. 

Because  the  practice  of  returning 
funds  to  the  United  States  Treasury  is  so 
unusual.  I  believe  it  highly  desirable  to 
note  the  results  obtainable  in  this  case 
where  government  and  private  enterprise 
cooperated  economically  In  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  beHer  interna- 
tional relations.  .  , , 


To  Promote  tbe  General  Welfare — A 
Report  to  My  Coostitaeats 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  NKW  TOEK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  July  1,  1952 

Mr,  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  is  approaching 
the  end  of  its  sessions  and  this  seems 
an  appropriate  time  to  report  to  my 
constituents  on  my  service. 


Onr  Outmoded  Highway  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I 
include  an  article  from  the  July  Issue  of 
Nation's  Business,  entitled  "Modern  Cars 
Ride  Ancient  Roads,"  by  Tris  CofSn. 
This  Is  an  able  presentation  of  one  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  our 
nation  today: 

MoDESN  Cars  Ride  Ancient  Roads 
(By  Trta  Coffin) 

A  heavy  strMttn  of  traffic  pumped  Into  • 
MidwMt  industrial  center  on  a  gloomy,  raln- 


Bwept  morning.  Refrigerated  trucks  with 
frozen  foods  from  California,  orange  school 
busses,  cars  crowded  with  factory  workers, 
cattle  trucks  bound  for  the  stockyards  were 
a  part  of  the  endless  caravan. 

Suddenly,  with  an  anguished  squeak  of 
brakes,  the  procession  halted.  Down  the 
line  a  car  sUd  on  a  ellck  surface.  A  truck 
swerved  to  avoid  hitting  It  and  spraddled 
the  highway.  Its  front  wheels  sunk  into  the 
road's  soft  shoulder. 

Horns  bonked  impatiently.  Heads  ]x>ked 
out  of  windows.  In  a  moment,  the  siren  of 
a  State  police  car  bowled  across  the  summer 
green  countryside. 

A  State  trocp>er  gloomily  surveyed  tbe  scene 
and  commented,  "It's  that  low  spot  again! 
Everytlnie  It  rains,  someone  skids  and  we 
get  a  traffic  tie-up." 

"Why  did  you  build  a  road  with  a  low 
spot?"  denranded  an  irritated  motorist. 

The  trooper  shook  his  iwad.  "It  wasn't 
built  that  way.  This  was  a  good  road  15 
years  ago  when  it  was  laid.  But  they  never 
expected  this  kind  oi  traffic.  The  road  la 
sinking  into  the  clay.    Too  much  traffic." 

A  uniformed  f^ure  stepped  brlBkly  from 
the  cab  of  a  halted  truck  and  Introduced 
himself  to  the  cop,  "I'm  Major  Duncan  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  I  rode  along  to  make  svire 
this  top  priority  load  ^ets  to  the  jet  plant 
up  the  road  on  time.  Waahington  called 
yesterday  for  a  rush  order  of  plane  ptarts. 
We've  been  driving  all  night.  How  can  we 
get  to  the  plant  by  9  o'clock?" 

"You  can't,"  the  trooper  said.  "The  8 
o'clock  shift  won't  get  started  anyway.  Half 
the  men  In  these  cars  (he  waved  at  the 
gathering  line  of  impatient  traffic)  work  at 
the  Jet  plant.  They  tell  me  85  percent  of 
the  fellows  at  the  factory  come  to  work  In 
cars,  and  around  70  percent  of  the  supplies 
are  trucked  In." 

This  Incident  was  but  a  twitch  in  the 
frightful  paralysis  striking  America's  main 
arteries,  her  highway  system.  The  plain  fact 
Is  that  two-thirds  of  our  roads,  streets  and 
highways  are  dangerous  and  unsafe.  The 
cost  of  a  successful  operation  on  these  ar- 
teries of  American  life  Is  a  staggering 
$85,600,000,000  or  $5,700,000,000  a  year  for  15 
years.  This  is  the  estimate  of  the  Automo- 
tive Safety  Foundation.  Roads  are  slipping 
80  rapidly  a  1947  estimate  of  $4,300,000,000 
a  year  had  to  be  revised  radically  upward  last 
year.  The  Increase  also  covers  the  rising  cost 
of   construction. 

The  uneven  race  against  time  and  destruc- 
tion is  revealed  on  the  Federal-aid  system, 
the  main  network  of  highways.  Last  year 
40,000  miles  (of  the  664.464  total)  fell  below 
the  lowest  toleration  standards.  Of  these 
23,000  miles  were  modemlzed.  This  was  a 
net  loss  of  17,000  miles.  The  upkeep  and 
replacement  program  for  highways  is  10 
years  behind  schedule. 

A  damning  and  specific  diagnosis  Is  a  cold, 
factual  study  of  America's  defense  highway 
needs.  What  do  we  need  to  move  military 
traffic  switly  across  the  Nation  and  handle 
the  bare  essential  clvUlan-lndustrtal  traffic 
m  a  crisis? 

The  Defense  Department  and  Btireau  of 
Public  Roads  carefully  selected  a  small  seg- 
ment of  through  highways  (7.3  percent  of 
the  total)  as  the  "National  System  of  Inter- 
state Highways."  It  connects  aU  the  largest 
cities  and  key  Industrial  centers.  A  study  of 
bedrock  needs  revealed  that  almost  35,000 
miles  of  the  37,800  miles  of  our  main  artery 
need  surgery.  Of  them  24  miles  do  not  even 
have  a  hard  surface. 

The  fault  is  that  America  Is  growing  so 
rapidly.  Our  highways,  built  for  the  model 
T  Ford,  the  touring  car  with  the  side  cur- 
tains that  snapped  on,  and  the  light  pickup 
truck,  are  as  outmoded  as  these  museum 
pieces.  No  one  dreamed  In  the  "SO's.  when 
most  of  our  roads  were  designed  and  built, 
of  tbe  magnitude  of  today's  traffic.  It  sounds 
fantastic  in  review. 
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Trafllc  volume  jumped  from  45.000.000,000 
to  85,000.000,000  vehicle  miles  In  3  years, 
1920  to  1923.  Today,  the  figure  Is  up  to 
500.000,000.000  vehicle  miles  or  half  a  trillion. 
The  research  director  for  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  remarked  the  other  day  that  traffic 
may  double  in  another  18  years. 

On  the  roads  today  are  52,000.000  passen- 
ger cars,  truclcs  and  busses,  or  more  than 
forecast  for  1960.  The  number  of  trucks  on 
the  road  has  doubled  since  Pearl  Harbor, 
'v  Weights  of  loaded  trucks  have  trebled  In 
three  decades.  Roads,  even  those  built  by 
modem  standards,  are  becoming  obsolete 
before  they  are  finished.  An  example  Is 
the  great  Shirley  Highway,  a  four-lane  ex- 
pressway sweeping  south  from  Washington 
for  20  miles.  The  north  portion — opened 
flrst — was  carrying  a  traffic  volume  greater 
than  its  Intended  capacity  even  before  the 
southbound  side  was  finished. 

The  Invention  and  successful  road  test 
of  the  horseless  carriage  In  1893  by  Charles 
E.  Dxiryea  started  a  transport  revolution  that 
Is  still  going  on.  In  only  32  years  from  the 
day  this  first  auto  sputtered  and  exploded 
With  violent  jerks.  20,000,000  motor  vehicles 
were  registered. 

The  automobile  found  a  rugged,  growing 
nation  with  2.000.000  miles  of  roads  outside 
of  cities  and  towns.  Today's  total  is  3.003,- 
000.  Only  ICO.OOO  mUes  then  had  all-weather 
surfaces  compared  to  1,617,000  now.   ^ 

A  great  era  of  road  building  began  In  the 
•20'8  with  the  slogan,  "Cut  of  the  Mud." 
School  children  gave  pennies  to  help  buUd 
the  Lincoln  Highway.  Motor  club  members 
pitched  In  and  patched  holes  In  the  road. 
The  National  Grange  put  pressure  cm  State 
legislatures  to  liberate  the  farmer  bV  build- 
ing highways.  The  railroads  Joined  the 
campaign. 

The  biggest  boost  was  an  act  of  Congress 
In  1916.  the  Federal  aid  program  which  put 
concrete  and  asphalt  on  the  main,  cross- 
country roads.  The  States  select  the  roads 
and  kinds  of  improvement,  meeting  Federal 
standards.  Uncle  Sam  matches  the  States 
dollar  for  dollar. 

In  1921,  to  keep  funds  from  being  dissi- 
pated on  small  back  -oads  favored  by  local 
politicians.  Congress  laid  down  some  rules. 
Federal-aid  funds  could  be  spent  only  on  a 
system  of  main  Interstate  and  Intercounty 
highways  selected  by  the  States.  The  Fed- 
eral-aid roads  were  limited  to  seven  percent 
of  the  total  mileage.  Since  then,  the  pro- 
gram has  been  liberalized  to  Include  a 
secondary  program. 

Today,  the  Federal-aid  system  Is  America's 
transport  arteries.  It  stretches  664.464  miles 
and   carries   R6    percent   of    all    traffic.      Any 

Sickness  In  this  system  aflects  the  whole 
body  of  America. 

A  penetrating  study  by  the  Automotive 
Safety  Foundation  concluded.  "Highway 
transport  Is  a  necessary  and  vital  part  of 
the  economic  and  social  structure,  and  any 
major  Impairment  of  Its  efflcient  operation 
would  result  In  direct  financial  loss,  reduced 
services  and  social  retardment." 

One  of  every  seven  pay  checks  goes  to 
the  9,000.000  employed  In  making,  distrib- 
uting, servicing  and  operating  motor  ve- 
hicles. Ninety-two  percent  of  cars  aie  used 
every  week  for  work,  shopping  or  both. 
Almost  a  quarter  of  our  public  school  kids 
come  and  go  in  the  familiar  orange  busses. 
I,  Some  6,000  cities  and  towns  rely  entirely  on 
the  roads.  The  highways  and  streets  carry 
us  to  movies,  ball  games,  sightseeing  trips 
to  the  Capitol  or  Yellowstone  Park,  to  the 
seashore  or  lake,  and  to  visit  friends. 

Our  way  of  life  Is  decided  by  the  kind  of 
roads  we  have.  New  York  City  with  its 
narrow,  congested  streets  has  2.3  families 
per  passenger  car  while  Los  Angeles  with 
wide,  easily  traveled  streets  has  0.9.  The 
farmer  finds  It  so  easy  to  go  into  town,  he 
no  longer  keeps  a  flour  barrel  and  pantry 
shelves     loaded     with     home-canned    food. 


Last  year  when  heavy  snows  clogged  country 
roads  for  36  hotirs.  farmers  ran  out  of  food. 
The  highways  are  taking  families  out  of 
the  cities  by  the  millions  Into  the  suburtw 
where  they  can  have  gardens.  The  depend- 
ency of  the  suburbanite  on  his  car  Is  shown 
dramatically  In  Washington.  Elghty-flve 
percent  of  all  shopping  trips  by  thoee  living 
more  than  6  miles  from  downtown.  In  and 
beyond  the  ring  of  mammoth  new  housing 
developments.  Is  by  car. 

Most  of  the  food  on  your  table  came  to 
market  In  a  truck. 

Bssides,  90  percent  of  all  household  goods 
cam»  via  the  roads  to  the  store  where  you 
purchased  it. 

The  big  trucks  have  revolutionized  indus- 
try, brought  the  treasures  of  American  farm 
and  factory  closer  to  you. 

In  short,  we  depend  on  the  highways  for 
food,  livelihood,  trade,  recreation,  and  de- 
fense, and  already  have  Invested  »50.000.000,- 
000  In  them.  Yet.  these  arteries  of  American 
life  are  falling  apart  from  neglect.  The  blg- 
ges:  need  Is,  as  the  engineers  call  It,  "added 
capacity." 

A  spade-calling  diagnosis  by  the  Defense 
Department.  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
Automotive  Safety  Foundation  says.  "The 
greatest  problem  is  lack  of  room  for  vehicles 
to  travel  safely  and  at  reasonable  sp>eeds  on 
principal  highways  and  main  streets  of  the 
larger  cities." 

Our  highways  are  chiefly  two-lane  and 
follow  winding  wagon  trails  that  pursue  the 
land  contours  up  and  down.  The  bridges 
are  too  narrow  and  the  road  shoulders  non- 
e.xlstent  or  a  thin  band.  The  hard  surfaces 
are  as  patched  and  scarred  today  as  a 
farmer's  old  overalls.  This  kind  of  road 
can  handle  fewer  than  300  vehicles  an  hour 
at  speeds  up  to  50  miles  an  hour.  Any  mere 
trafiBc  and  the  result  Is  accidents,  temper- 
stralnlng  traffic  Jrms,  and  cracked  and  pitted 
pavements. 

This  same  road  with  Its  curves  straight- 
ened, its  grades  leveled.  Its  lanes  widened, 
and  its  8urfac2  strengthened  can  hold  70u 
vehicles  an  hour.  It  Is  a  fact  that  the  stream 
of  smoothly  flowing  cars,  trucks  and  busses 
can  automatically  be  Increased  by  broaden- 
ing the  lanes. 

For  example,  a  modern  two-lane  road  with 
each  lane  10  feet  wide  can  handle  4.800 
vehicles  a  day.  Add  3  feet  to  each  lane 
and  the  capacity  goes  up  by  1,400  vehicles. 
A  three-lane  drive  can  carry  from  half  to 
two-thirds  more  traffic.  (Engineers  turn 
thumbs  down  on  three  lanes,  because  the 
middle  passing  lane  is  a  gamble.  A  three- 
lane  road  carrying  more  than  9.000  vehicles 
a  day  breeds  nearly  three  times  the  accidents 
Of  four  lanes.  The  four-lane  divided  high- 
way has  but  one  seventh  the  accidents  of 
three  lanes.) 

The  President's  report  to  Congress  on 
"Highway  Needs  of  the  National  Defense" 
spelled  out  the  size  of  the  job  of  widening 
traffic  lanes  In  Its  examination  of  the  na- 
tional system  of  Interstate  highways,  the 
37.800  miles  of  most  importance  to  the 
Nation.  (Twenty  percent  of  all  traffic  flows 
through  this  system.) 

The  engineers  found  that  lanes  12  feet 
wide  are  the  minimum  width  for  freight 
trucks  to  pass  one  another  safely.  These 
trucks  are  eight  feet  wide.  Eleven  foot 
widths  are  tolerable  only  when  the  traffic  Is 
Is  less  than  300  vehicles  an  hour. 

Yet.  more  than  55  percent  of  the  total 
mileage  on  this  key  road  system  running 
across  the  Nation  Is  two  lanes  of  less  than  11 
feet.  On  600  miles  of  this  narrow  mileage, 
the  traffic  count  was  more  than  800  an  hour. 
The  emergency  prescription  of  the  "high- 
way doctors"  was:  "widen  9,250  miles  of 
rural  two  lanes  to  24  feet,  convert  875  miles 
of  two  lanes  and  1,350  miles  of  three  and 
four  lanes  into  four-lane  divided  highways, 
and  widen  450  miles  of  divided  highways." 


More  than  half  the  city  streeU  carrying 
through  highway  traffic  on  thU  main  artery 
were  too  narrow,  even  by  the  standards  for 
rural  roads.  City  streets  should  be  broader 
because  of  parking. 

Other  dangeroiis  weaknesses  of  our  roada 
today  are: 

Shoulders:  So  that  the  driver  can  turn 
out  to  avoid  a  collision,  fix  a  tire  or  make 
repairs,  shoulders  eight  feed  wide  are  needed 
for  an  extra  emergency  lane.  More  than  71 
percent  of  the  nonurban  miles  on  the  key 
defense  roadway  do  not  have  shoulders  that 
wide.  In  fact,  more  than  a  fourth  of  this 
mileage  have  shoulders  less  than  four  feet. 
Condition  of  surfaces:  "Hie  heavy  traffic 
Jarring  over  the  roads  has  torn  up  and  out- 
moded highways  built  even  15  years  ago.  In 
the  road-bulldlng  'ao'i.  only  a  few  trucks 
weighed  more  than  2C.000  pounds.  There 
were  no  combination  truck-trailers  or  trac- 
tor-semitrailers. But  by  1949  the  average 
loaded  weight  was  up  to  36.000  praunds. 

Today,  loaded  three  unit  combines  weigh 
up  to  70.000  pounds.  These  welghu  bend 
the  surface.  When  the  pavement  presses 
down,  water  pumping  out  below  pushes  s&nd 
and  gravel  with  It.  The  resiUt  U  a  rut  or 
chuckhole. 

Unhappily,  a  large  percentage  of  our  main 
highways  do  not  have  the  deep  base  or  sturdy 
surface  for  today's  traffic  load.  The  engineers 
figure  a  bituminous  concrete  highway  over  a 
clay  subgrade  should  be  from  22  to  27  Inches 
thick.  An  extra  4  to  6  inches  of  sand  Is 
needed  for  roads  built  on  poor  •oil.  The 
modern  road.  too.  should  be  able  to  support 
an  18.000-pound  axle  load. 

A  study  of  the  condition  of  the  roada  on 
the  major  cross-country  network  showed  that 
67  percent  would  wear  out  in  10  years.  ThU 
was  broken  down — 52  percent  of  the  high- 
type  pavement  such  as  we  have  on  moet  high- 
ways. 85  percent  of  the  low-cost  bituminous 
surfaces,  and  93  percent  of  the  gravel  or  stone 
surfaces  would  be  destroyed  In  this  decade. 

Another  eye-opening  point  Is  that  the 
average  mile  of  rural  highway  on  the  defense 
chain  has  a  surface  laid  as  long  ago  ar  1937 
and  a  roadway  Improved  for  alignment  and 
grade  back  in  1932. 

Curves:  Longer  cars  and  trucks  and  higher 
speeds  demand  long,  easily  maneuvered 
ciu-ves.  At  today's  high  speeds,  the  Bureau 
of  Roads  recommends  a  three-degree  curve, 
which  has  a  radius  of  at>out  1.900  feet.  A 
car  uaveling  at  70  miles  an  hour  can  get 
around  a  3-degree  curve  safely.  Yet  on 
mountainous  sections  of  our  main  highways 
curves  8harp>er  than  11  degrees  twist  the 
road  more  than  once  a  mile. 

There   are    curves   sharper    than    desirable 

every  2  miles  across  the  system,  flatl&ndi, 
mountains  and  all.  A  real  killer  Is  a  15- 
degree  curve  on  U.  S.  Route  31  In  Tennessee. 
Within  a  matter  of  weeks,  three  motorists 
were  killed.  The  tortuous,  winding  stretch 
of  U  S  66  through  the  Arizona  mountains 
Is  another  example  of  too  extreme  curve* 
occurring  too  frequently. 

Grades:  Moet  of  them  on  our  roads  are 
too  high  and  clog  traffic.  A  loaded  truck  will 
grind  up  the  hill  at  20  miles  an  hour  on  three 
percent  grades  and  block  traffic  for  miles. 
A  maximum  standard  for  grades  signed  and 
sealed  by  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Offlcla's  Is  5  percent  preferable,  and  6  per- 
cent the  absolute  maximum.  There  were 
668  grades  steeper  than  the  maximum  on  the 
national  system  of  Interstate  highways  at 
the  last  survey. 

Two  grades  are  real  humdingers  familiar 
to  motorists  In  the  eastern  United  States. 
One  on  route  40  at  Old  Washington.  Ohio, 
averages  more  than  10  percent  for  a  third  of 
a  mile.  The  road  Is  narrow  and  two  lanes. 
The  other  on  route  70  In  Marlon,  N.  C. 
averages  11   percent. 

Stopping  Sight  Distance:  This  is  the  dU- 
tance  hf.eded  to  stop  a  car  before  It  hi  la  a 
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Sk^  or  object  lying  on  the  pavement.  At 
60  miles  an  hour,  350  feet  are  needed:  60 
mph.  475  feet,  and  70  mph.  «0C  feet  Seven 
percent  of  the  defense  highway  Is  checked 
as  '■n'"'"  In  most  of  the  21.028  unsafe  sec- 
tions major  surgery  was  called  for — altering 
the  alignment  or  profile  of  the  road  to  flatten 
out  obetructing  curves. 

Passing  Sight  Distance:  A  clear  sight  dis- 
tance of  1.500  feet  ahead  at  regular  Internals 
(every  6.000  feet)  is  a  must  for  safe  traffic. 
Ore  fourth  of  the  entire  rural  mileage  on  the 
NSIH  was  unsafe  on  this  score 

Bridges:  Despite  a  few  magnificent  spans 
across  rivers  and  bays,  we  are  just  one  step 
ahead  of  the  noetalglc  antique,  the  old  cov- 
ered bridge.  Most  of  our  bridges  today  are 
tco  narrow,  without  enough  vertical  clear- 
ance, or  too  weak.  (Engineers  rcccmmend 
that  bridges  on  well  traveled  highways  be 
strong  enough  to  stand  frequent  crossings 
by  a  20-ton  trailer  truck  coupled  to  a  seml- 
tralJer.  or  a  groaa  load  of  72.000  pounds.  Of 
the  10.C50  brldgM  on  the  defense  network's 
rural  sections,  only  483  passed  the  test.  Sur- 
prisingly, 1.245  were  wooden,  and  a  fifth  of 
these  were  not  designed  to  hold  15  tons. 

A  study  by  the  Automotive  Safety  Founda- 
tion in  VlrglnU  found  143  of  the  670  bridges 
atxl  grade  separaUons  below  "minimum  re- 
quirements for  safe,  efficient  operation  of  mo- 
tor vehicles."  In  Ohio.  22  percent  of  U»e 
bridges  were  "Intolerable."  This  means  they 
may  fall  down  the  next  time  a  heavy  load 
peAses  over. 

Oiher  problems  slowing  traffic  and  endan- 
gering life  are  the  crawUng  pace  through 
cltAes.  control  of  access  to  the  main  blgh- 
waf«,  unsafe  railroad  croealngs.  and  lack 
tt  clearance  in  tunnels. 

A  peneuaung  study  of  city  streets  In  Ohio 
and  Virginia,  two  typical  States,  tells  the 
swry.  In  Ohio  the  city  streeto  added  up  to 
1<  pcroent  of  the  Bute's  mileage  yet  carried 
52  percent  of  the  traffic.  In  that  State.  42 
peroent  of  the  arterial  streets  (those  connect- 
tll^  with  through  highways)  were  Inadequate. 
Almoet  half  the  deficient  streets  were  too 
narrow,  less  tiian  the  minimum  of  45  feet. 
The  t  ther  substandard  streeU  had  rutty  sur- 
taces.  In  Virginia,  the  percentage  of  bad 
atreeU  was  66. 

In  addition,  through  city  streets  have  so 
many  stop  signs  and  llghU  (two  to  the  mile 
In  every  city  of  more  than  5.000  population), 
)«y«^aktng  and  double  parking  that  traffic 
ts  slowed  to  18  miles  an  hour.  The  Bureau 
Of  R.»ds  estimates  that  street  moderniza- 
tton  could  increase  traffic  speed  to  35  miles 
•n  hour  In  the  defense  highway  route 
alone,  this  time  saving  would  amount  to 
93OS.OO0.0OO  a  year  or  a  cent  a  minute  for 
the  drivers. 

In  the  rural  portions  of  our  main  highways 
the  free  flow  of  traffic  Is  Interrupted  in  dan- 
gerous Jerks  and  slowdowns  by  cars  popping 
out  of  side  roads  or  pulling  out  from  stands 
and  taverns.  The  Defense  Department 
points  out,  "Control  of  access  Is  lmix)rtant 
to  preserre  an  effective  system.  Too  much 
direct  access  and  cross  traffic  creates  exces- 
sive congestion  and  lessens  the  control  of  the 
highway  for  high  priority  civilian  and 'or 
military  traffic  in  an  emergency." 

A  4-lane  expressway  with  Its  intersecting 
trsfflc  completely  controlled  can  handle 
45.000  vehicles  a  day.  Yet  only  a  few  express- 
ways control  the  cross  traffic.  In  Ohio,  access 
Is  controlled  on  less  than  25  miles  of  key 
routes  throughout  the  entire  State.  The 
cross-country  defense  highway  needs  at  least 
118  crosalngs  eliminated. 
The  defense  system  has  21  tunnels,  every 
'  one  of  them  classed  as  "Inadequate."  The 
weakness  Is  too  little  clearance  up  and  down, 
•eross.  or  both.  As  an  example,  the  Mitchell 
Point  Tunnel  on  U  8  30  in  Oregon  Is  so 
narrow  and  the  approaches  so  winding  that 
traffic  llghu  control  one-way  traffic.  Traffic 
Is  held  up  on  one  side,  while  cars  come 
through  from  the  other.  The  long  Bankhead 
Ttinnel  on  U  S  SO  at  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  aa 


hourly  traffic  of  1.030  vehicles,  but  the  pave- 
ment Is  only  21  feet  wide  and  the  vertical 
clearance  12  feet. 

All  this  adds  up  to  a  growing  traffic  paraly- 
sis that  stifles  trade  and  growth  and  Is  killing 
Americans  at  an  appalling  rate. 

The  cost  In  human  lives  of  accidents  In- 
volving motor  vehicles  Is  37,500  a  year,  and 
Increasing.  The  AAA  counts  the  dollars  and 
cenU  price  paid  for  accldenU  at  $3,000,000,000 
annually.  This  Ls  sheer  waste.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  accidents  can  be  cut  out  by 
highway  improvement.  This  Is  the  verdict 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report,  a  congressional  group  of  such  men  as 
Senators  Rocest  Taft  and  Paul  Eouglas. 

We  are  paying  for  this  sickness  also  In  gaso- 
line consumption.  Insurance  costs,  and  busl- 
nctt  loss.  Tests  show  that  motorists  get  11 
to  13  miles  a-gallon  on  a  congested  road  and 
20  miles  to  the  gallon  on  a  modern  express- 
way. Insurance  costs  rise  with  the  accident 
rate.  Housing,  factories,  and  business  follow 
good  roads  and  a  simple  parking  space,  and 
wither  away  as  the  roads  deteriorate. 

Thomas  MacDonald,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Ruads.  warned.  "We  pay  for  highways 
whether  we  have  them  or  not;  and  we  pay 
more  If  we  don't  have  them  than  If  we  do." 
The  Joint  committee  agreed,  "Federal  and 
State  Investment  In  good  roads  makes  good 
buslneea." 

The  United  States  today  Is  face  to  face  with 
the  mightiest  construction  challenge  In 
history. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAY  J.  WIADDEN 

or  lndlana 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  de- 
livered the  following  speech  as  tempo- 
rary chairman  of  the  Indiana  State 
Democratic  Convention  on  June  24, 1952. 
The  convention  was  one  of  the  most 
enthu.siastic  and  optimistic  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  party  that  Indiana  Democracy 
has  held  in  a  quarter  of  a  century: 

The    1952   State    Convention    of    Indiana 

Democracy  will  Inaugurate  the  most  im- 
portant election  campaign  In  the  history  of 
Indiana  and  the  Nation.  It  Is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  Indiana  Democrats  to  know  that 
we  are  members  of  not  only  the  oldest  con- 
tinuously existing  political  party  In  America, 
but  It  Is  the  oldest  political  party  in  the 
world.  For  160  years  the  Democratic  Party 
has  carried  on  a  constant  fight  for  truly 
representative  government  because  we  be- 
lieve in  making  effective  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  which  guarantee  fair  and 
equal  representation  to  all  groups,  classes 
and  Individuals.  Since  the  birth  of  our 
party  In  1792.  It  has  produced  more  outstand- 
ing and  Influential  national  figures  than  all 
the  other  political  parties  combined. 

Indiana  Democracy  has  always  been  in  the 
forefront  in  contributing  to  the  success  of 
our  party  nationally.  The  heart  of  every 
Hoosler  Democrat  beats  with  pride  over  the 
accomplishments  of  such  great  Democrats 
as  Tom  Marshall.  Ralston,  McNutt,  Van 
Nuys.  Mlnton,  Townsend,  and  Gov.  Henry 
Schrlcker. 
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World  peace  and  future  security  will  be 
the  paramount  Issue  In  the  1952  campaign. 
The  remarks  which  I  make  today  as  tem- 
porary chairman  of  this  convention  will  bo 
primarily  directed  to  the  young  voters  of 
Indiana.     America's   youth   will   euSer    Um 


penalty  throughout  the  rest  of  their  lives  If 
the  voters  of  America  revert  to  reaction  and 
Isolation  In  the  fall  election.  Each  year 
approximately  2,400,000  young  voters  go  to 
the  polls  for  the  first  time.  About  40,800.000 
voters  will  exercise  their  franchise  this  year 
who  were  only  15  years  old  when  the 
RepubUcan  Party  went  out  of  power  In  1932. 
This  great  segment  of  American  voters  pos- 
sesses no  knowledge  of  the  practical  opera- 
tions of  a  Republican  national  administra- 
tion. The  only  opportunity  these  young 
voters  have  had  to  oljserve  the  Republican 
Party  In  power  was  during  the  reactionary 
Eightieth  Congress  of  4  years  ago. 

I  miist  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  younger 
voters  that  after  World  War  I  the  interna- 
tional Issues  were  similar  to  the  problems 
we  are  confronted  with  In  1952.  At  that  time 
the  leaders  of  the  Republican  Party  were 
uncompromising  isolationists  and  reaction- 
aries. Eighty  percent  of  the  newspapers  and 
magazines  of  that  day  supported  the  Repub- 
lican pl?t4orm.  Radio,  television,  and  even 
the  public  address  system  were  unheard  of. 
Woodrow  WU£on  and  the  Democratic  Party 
In  the  election  cf  1920.  tried  to  defeat  Uola- 
tlonlsm  and  reaction  but  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  American  people  received  the 
message.  The  result  was  a  victory  for  Re- 
publican Isolationism  and  reaction  after 
World  War  I.  This  act  gave  the  death  sen- 
tence to  the  first  international  organization 
In  history  to  promote  world  peace.  Had 
the  United  States  followed  through  with  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  on  a  peace  pro- 
gram In  the  early  1920's.  Hitler.  Mussolini, 
and  the  Jape  could  not  have  buUt  their  war 
machines.  Their  aggressions  in  the  1930'» 
would  have  been  curbed  and  World  War  II 
woxild  have  been  prevented.  The  youth  of 
the  1940'6  have  paid  a  great  price  for  the 
Republican  isolation  victory  in  1920. 

If  the  isolationists  succeed  next  November, 
our  Nation  will  eventually  be  an  Island  in  a 
sea  of  world  communism.  If  this  catas- 
trophe occurs,  the  American  way  of  life  could 
capitulate  economically  without  the  drop- 
ping of  a  bomb.  We  learned  during  the 
Republican  depression  of  the  early  1930's 
that  unemployment,  hunger,  low  farm  prices, 
foreclosures,  bank  failures,  and  btmkruptcles 
gave  the  Communist  agitators  a  fertile  field 
to  organize. 

Our  Government  has  waged  a  constant 
battle  to  aid  and  reestablish  the  war-stricken 
free  countries  of  Europe.  The  Marshall 
plan,  European  recovery  program,  the  At- 
lantic Pact,  and  other  phases  of  our  foreign 
policy  have  succeeded  In  saving  all  Western 
Europe  from  communism.  Communism  se- 
cured its  roots  In  Russia  43  years  ago.  Soviet 
propaganda,  duplicity  and  espionage,  have 
made  great  progress  since  World  War  I.  The 
free  democratic  countries  of  the  world, 
through  the  leadership  of  America,  have 
combined  against  this  world  menace.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  gigantic  struggle  be- 
tween democracy  and  communism  has  and 
will  continue  to  affect  the  lives  and  future 
of  humanity  for  years  to  come.  The  free 
nations  of  the  world  must  sacrifice  now  and 
make  preparations  to  protect  lr'*edom  against 
Communist  tyranny.  If  we  fail,  liberty  and 
freedom  wUl  perish  from  the  earth. 

In  1920.  it  took  6  days  to  cross  the  Aflantlc 
by  boat.  Today  commercial  airlines  accom- 
plish the  trip  in  12  hours.  In  the  short 
future.  Moscow  will  be  but  a  5-  or  6-hour 
flight  from  New  York.  Radio  and  television 
and  the  airplane  have  made  all  nations  on 
the  glebe  next  door  neighljors.  In  1920, 
when  the  IsolationlEls  won  the  Presidential 
and  congressional  elections,  the  ocean  was  a 
natural  barrier.  Modem  science  and  inven- 
tion has  destroyed  geographical  protection 

During  the  month  of  April,  as  chairman  of 
the  Special  Congressional  Committee  Inves- 
tlgatinfi  the  Katyn  M^^sacre,  I  had  an  op- 
portunity to  p>ersonaily  observe  the  remark- 
able progress  of  tiie  free  countries  of  western 
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Europe.    These  countrt«  ^e  now  .amcienUy  ^^^\^:  -^^i^'T'nVr^^Lf  '^ul^TTa  ^o^L°^^ne%!C.Tn^oZ.  .S^L^'TSSi 

'''r^"" lVlni:J"'^G^i'"ZSlZ^Ttl  SSveV    The»SermUrmlne.^d  numer-  the   igrewor.     Had   the   .ame   .tep.   been 

against  communism      Great  credit  must  ce  ^°°^Yher  factories  In  those  dark  days  com-  taken  In  1933.  when  Mussolini  attacked  Bthl- 

glven  2°",^L^*"5^Srthe  [ai  SenTto;  ^lled  employ ^low^k^ 2  hours  ^r  da,  opla  and  when  the  Jap.  entered  Manchuria, 

ernor  Dewey,  ^^,  J°^i°^^^^Vo^     Fc^t^r  Tnd  7  days  each  week  at  low  wages  and  poor  the  dictators  would   realize  that  aggre«lon 

S^ir'nTothe^oSuTdtngR^ubuTa^  working  '  conditions.     Labor     organizations  u   not  prontable   and   World  War   n   might 

K     .  \.^^th  rw.mr^ratlc  leaders  In  sud-  were  hampered  and  opposed  by  major  Indus-  have  been  prevented. 

I^iiTtte   foreSr^Ucy   of    t^   UiSed  tries    wX  the    help    of    the    Government.  Time  1.  runlng  against  SUUn.     The  Soviet 

^ti^^nd    ^  H^e   f?^L?ope    from   the  Sweat  shop,    and    child    labor    were    general  Korean  experience  has  been  cortly  and  a  fall- 

States    and    to    sa^e    free    Europe    irom   ine  ^jj^^yg^^^^  ^^^  industrial  areas  of  our  coun-  ure.     The  Communist  time  chart  for  world 

*^  V^^tT™  .V,..  ^ffl^^it  flaht  lu^ftinHt  Commu-  t^T-    One  of  the  reasons  for  the  great  depres-  aggression    has    been    delayed    and    we    hop. 

«,^aarpS  nn  S.r^u^Sut  ^^o£^Tdl-  »ion  lu  the  early  1930-s  was  the  fact  that  low  ,^^er.     Curbing   aggression   In    Korea   ha« 

^-  ^!™n  JS.n^in    tLe   5nTtS?'sutes  wages  created  an  Insufficient  buying  power  been  costly  In  casualties  and  money  but  the 

anas   representation   In   ^^^!^^  ^^^^'^  to  keep  Industry,  factories  and  mills  In  op-  pnce  Is  Infinitesimal  If  It  prevents  world  war 

f*wf  ^  ''^^r.?,*,   rin  pLrtv  ^mlnMe^for  re!  "^tlon      During  the  last  years  of  the  Re-  ^.     The  best  answer  to  the  Republican  poll- 

S2Son    t^^^he   UnltS^  Sut^^^ate   two  Puhllcan    administration,    over    14    million  tielan's    Inquiry    "Why    ar.    we    fighting    la 

^^B=^X^k^  l:^  :^^^^^^^  ^^T^<r}  h^esald.;.wedon-thav.toeventuallyOght 

B:rs:^^^^xs^  f:^'^^^^^^^^^^  .on^^^h^sg^vS-^^L^S'aA.rdTert 

ScORTHT    orwSonJln    Km.  Vt  uLouri:  g^^^s  In  1935  and  this,  for  the  first  time,  gave  ^^  „»      q^  ^old  sUnd  In  Korea  ha. 

wSilIts    of  I^laSSi    knd  JENNXK.  of  Inl  organized  labor  a  Magna  Carta,  or  their  first  y     «Ubllshe<l  United  Nation,  prestlg. 

JI^a^euS^eTn  the  MnatTrlal  election  BUI  of  Rights.     Prom  that  year  on.  the  ^on-  ^„Ji,out    the    world.     Korea    ha.    proved 

Sext%ovember  will  be  clear  cut  In  indUn.  -V  ^^^^^^^^  rAmericrprcJ^'  collective  security  a  fact  Instead  of  a  fiction. 

'^\:°^V  ^T^'  t?  ^°yJZ't^in\^  rl!^  of  Wages  Increased,  purchasing  power  Increased.  tax« 

r»^''«^',.^°ln^*«v^^  fL^ uikifwe  madi  b^^'^*^    increased,    agricultural    pro.perlty  Everyone    wanU    lower    tax...     We    h.^ 

the  Nation  and  avoid  ^«  f  jf^'^.f^^^^ J^^^^  was  revived.     Today  we  have  over  63  million  learned  from  bitter  experience  that  paying  oC 

aterWoridWarl.oracceptlsolatlon^rnan^  profitably   employed.     Our   national   Income  the  obligations  of  past  wars  and  preparlnf 

allow  communism  ^^,"^°  y,"^P*°J,^^'°^8^-  has  risen  from  41  billion  In  1932  to  275  bll-  ourselves  against  future  wars  co.t  billions  of 

cut  the  world  and  eventually  bring  world  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^^^      j,^^^^.  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^     Unfortunately,    reactionary    polltl- 

war  III  to  our  snores.  ^^  America  has  the  farmer,  the  laborer,  the  clans  and  newspapers  do  not  print  and  advlM 

AoaiCTn-TTJ««  businessman,  both  large  and  small,  enjoyed  the  American  public  that  approximately  85 

The  newspapers.   In  reporting  the  speech  greater   prosperity.     The   worker's    pay   rose  percent  of  each  Federal  tax  dollar  Is  paid  out 

of   the   keynoter   In    the   recent   Republican  on  the  average  from  il7  a  week  In  1932  to  ^y  our  Government  under  the  classlflcatlon 

state  convention  stated  that  he  sympathized  $65  a  week  In  1951.    Ten  million  more  Amer-  of  war.    Few  of  theM  politicians  advise  th« 

with  the  farmers  of  loidiana  for  the  treat-  lean  families  own  their  own  home,  today  American  people  that  each  year  over  18  billion 

ment    which    they    had    received    from    the  than  In  1932.     Twenty  million  more  Ameri-  j,   appropriated   for   veterans'   benefit,   and 

Democratic      administration.        The      only  cans  own  automobiles  today  than  In  1932.  gervicea.    Over  15  billion  Is  appropriated  for 

Hoosler    voters    that    Republican    Ke3moter  Nevertheless,   the  air  waves  are  filled  with  interest  on  our  national  debt     A  breakdown 

Bontrager  could  mislead  by  that  statement  speeches    from    the    Republican    reactionary  qj  ^^^  expenditures  by  our  Federal  Oovem- 

would    be   the   younger   Hoosler    voters    who  politicians  telUng  our  people  that  our  country  ment   under  the  claMiflcation  of   war  U  a. 

did    not    suffer    through    the    last    national  Is  on  the  verge  of  ruination  and  socialism.  follow.: 

Republican   administration.    Over   one-half          American  labor  should  be  commended  for  —    •  Percent 

million  farmers  went  broke  during  the  last  the  outstanding  success  It  ha.  made  In  ctub-       Military  service. 60 

a    years   of   the   Hoover   administration.     In  Ing  communism  within  Its  ranks.    The  Com-       International  sectuity -     18 

1932.    after    12    years    of    Republican    rule,  munlst  leaders  know  that  the  most  fertile       Veterans  service,  and  beneflu .       • 

Hoosler  farmers  were  burning  corn  for  fuel.  field  to  expand  their  propaganda  Is  within       interest  on  the  debt t 

Wheat  sold  for  30  cents,  corn  15  cents,  and  the     labor     movement.       Communism     ha.  — 

beef  2Va  cents.     Democratic  administrations  strlved   to  use   American   labor   for   Its   own  Total - M 

brought     about     today's     farm     prosperity  ends  but  has  failed.     Without  a  labor  base.  .  .    ^     ^       ».      ...  v.          ^^^^^ 

through    the    Agriculture    Adjustment    Act.  it  Is  lost.    In  supporting  free  Democratic  la-  Business  and  Industry  should  be  supporter. 

Boll   Conservation.   Commodity   Credit.   Crop  bor  unions,  the  Democratic  Party  has  dealt  of  '^«  Democratic  Pro«r»ni  U  Increased  net 

Insurance.  Farm  Credits.  Storage  Facilities.  a  powerful  blow  against  communism.    There  profits    were    the    poUUcai    barometer,     id* 

and  other  legislation  which  has  helped  In-  are  no  labor  unions  or  collective  bargaining  greatest  prosperity  In  the  hUtory  or  the  K^ 

crease  farm  markets  and  the  welfare  of  the  In  Russia.    Organized  labor  In  the  free  coun-  publican  administration  was  1929      In  that 

farmer  generally.     Today  75  percent  of   all  tries  of  Europe  are  gradually  succeeding  In  y*""   ^^^'^    paying    tsjies    corporations    wtn 

farmers  own  their  farms.     During  the   last  purging    the    Communists    from    Its    ranks.  delighted  with  a  8.4  billion  profit.     In  1950. 

year  of  the  Republican  administration.  190  This  victory  can  be  principally  attributed  to  *""  P^yl^K  t*»e»-  corporations  enjoyed  a  net 

farms  were  foreclosed  every  day  of  the  year.  the  aid  union  labor  in  America  ha.  been  glv-  P^oflt  of  22.8  billion.     In  the  two  term,  under 

In  1951.  the  average  of  foreclosure,  has  been  ing  its  colleagues  In  Etirope.  President  Truman,  the  American  people  wUI 

reduced  to  three  a  day.                                                    The  reactionary  politicians  and  antllabor  ^»7  had  more  Income  after  tJixes  than  they 

The  Republican  reactionaries  in  Congress  organizations   have   been    trying   to   drive   a  °\*<**  ^     1          *.         fl     I  ^"  Republican 

have  fought  and  opposed  either  directly  or  wedge  between  the  farmer  and  union  labor.  »dmlnUtratlons  .Ince  the  beginning  of  th« 

Indirectly,  most  of  the  progressive  leglsla-  They  are  not  succeeding  In  this  propaganda  ««publlcan  Party, 

tlon  which  has  been  enacted  for  the  benefit  because  the  American  farmer  learned  a  les-  social  sxt-uairi 

of  the  American  farmer  during  the  last  17  gon  during  the  depression.    Farm  prosperity  Against  the  opposition  of  Republican  reae- 

years.     •     •     •  depends  on  good  wages  for  American  labor.  tionarles  in  Congress,  the  Democratic  Party 

RURAL   ELKCTRjncATiow  When  millions  of  consumers  are  prosperous,  succeeded    In   establishing   a   social -security 

In  1935.  the  Democrats  set  up  the  REA  to  *^®y  ^^^  ^^^  ^'^^  P*y  800<i  prices  for  agrl-  aystem  which  has  grown  and  been  expanded 
help  bring  electricity  to  the  farm.  Today  cultural  products.  And  vice  versa,  when  the  ^i^^,^  1937.  Many  Republicans  pin  the  label 
electricity  Is  served  to  r\iral  communities  In  farmer  U  prosperous  there  U  a  great  market  of  "»clallsm"  on  social  security.  This  U 
46  States.  Over  half  of  America's  electrified  ^°^  ^®  machinery,  textiles,  etc.  which  labor  their  way  of  proclaiming  that  if  they  return 
farms  are  connected  to  power  lines.  Today  produces.  to  power  they  will  tear  the  heart  out  of  k>cU1 
over  four  million  American  farmers  have  The  only  major  set-back  labor  has  received  wcurity  or  at  best  stand  In  the  way  of  needed 
Increased  farm  production  on  account  cf  Id  15  years  was  the  enactment  of  the  Taft-  Improvements.  The  Republican  Party  had 
electric  power.  Rural  communities  have  Hartley  Act  in  1947.  This  was  passed  by  the  an  opportunity  to  display  their  attitude  to- 
benefited  t>ecause  rural  electricity  creates  Republican  Eightieth  Congress.  President  ward  social  security  In  the  Eightieth  Con- 
more  Jobs,  more  business  activity  and  more  Truman  In  vetoing  this  legislation  said  that  grew.  They  resfxsnded  by  excluding  almost 
capital  Investments.     •     •     •  It  would  hamper  collective  bargaining,  create  700.000  workers  from  the  program.     In  1962, 

In  spite  of  the  great  advantages  of  rural  Indvistrlal  chao.   and  create   bitterness   be-  through  Democratic  sponsorship,  the  Eighty- 

electrlclty   and   the   extension   of   the   rural  tween  management  and  labor.    We  have  had  first  Congress  reinstated  those  who  had  been 

telephone   system.   Republican  reactionaries  more  costly  strikes,  work  stoppages  and  tie-  excluded  by  the  Eightieth  Congress  and  mad. 

In   Congress   still   proclaim  that  these  pro-  ups    under    Taft-Hartley     than     before     Its  sweeping  expansions  and  Improvement..     In 

gram,  have  socialistic  tendencies.  enactment      The  President  was  100  percent  ^^e  with  the  Republican  attitude  on  Social 

t^o.  correct  In  hU  veto  mewage.  g^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

Every    4    years    the    Republican    national                                            ko«ia  leadership,   both   In   the   Hoiise   and    in    the 

platform  sheds  crocodile  tears  regarding  the            T^no  years  ago  Stalin  and  his  Communist  Senate,  to  the  tldelands  oil  bill.     This  legls- 

welfare    of    labor.    The    younger    voters    of  Mtelllte.  laimched  the  first  step  for  world  latlon  wa.  vetoed  2  years  ago  by  President 
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Truman  and  saved  the  people  of  the  United 
States  over  $50,000,000,000  in  coastal  oil 
reserve,  which  Is  so  sa<^y  needed  for  futur* 
defense  purpoM.. 

HIGH  COST  or  LirTwo 
When  billions  of  dollars  of  Government 
money  is  diverted  into  war  production,  our 
Government  must  enact  regulation,  to 
curb  inflation  and  keep  down  the  cost 
of  living.  Unfortunately,  powerful  and 
highly  financed  lobbies  representing  or- 
ganizations who  wish  to  profiteer  on  war 
and  defense  production  have  almost  sabo- 
taged the  stabilization  program.  Indiana, 
through  Its  two  United  States  Senators,  has 
contributed  more  than  any  State  in  the 
Union  In  defeating  or  crippling  effective 
toglslatlon  to  curb  the  high  cost  of  living. 
When  the  Defense  Production  Act  wa.  be- 
fore the  Congress  last  year,  the  Capehart 
amendment,  coupled  with  the  Herlong 
amendment,  gave  industries  and  other  large 
producers  authority  to  Increase  their  already 
unreasonable  profits.  President  Truman 
was  compelled  to  approve  the  watered-down 
•tablUzatlon  legislation,  and  In  signing  the 
measure,  stated  that  the  Capehart  and  other 
crippling  amendment,  would  take  billion. 
from  the  pocket,  of  the  con.umlng  public 
annually.  TheM  amendments  have  brought 
on  demands  by  labor  for  higher  wages.  This 
Ineffective  stabilization  legislation  has 
greatly  contributed  to  the  present  strike  and 
work  stoppage  difficulties.     •     •     • 

CrVU.    SIGHTS 

The  clvU  right,  platform  of  the  Demo- 
cratlc  Party  ha.  been  filibustered  Into  de- 
feat by  reaK>n  of  the  coalition  between 
northern  Republicans  and  southern  Dlxle- 
crats.  When  legislation  was  before  the 
United  States  Senate  to  prevent  filibuster- 
ing. Indiana's  two  United  States  Senators 
Joined  with  other  Republicans  to  aid  the 
Dlxlecrats  to  retain  the  filibuster  and  pro- 
hibit the  enacting  of  civil  right,  legislation. 
Tet  the  Republican  leadership  In  their  plat- 
form endeavor  to  fool  the  voter.  Into  think- 
ing that  their  party  endorse.  clvU  rights 
legislation. 

coaatTPTioN 

Neither  political  party  ha.  a  monopoly  of 
Milnt.  or  of  .Inner..     There   are  crooks  In 
•very  party.  In  every  business,  profession  and 
community.     Now    and    then    one    gets   Into 
public  office.     One  who  Is  corrupt  Is  as  falth- 
leM    to    hi.    party    a.    to    hU    government. 
Democratic    Congresamen    and    Democratic 
Senators  who  are  chairmen  of  special  Investi- 
gating committees  have  done  a  magnificent 
Job  In  exposing  and  routing  out  crooks  who 
have  been  found  In  government.     The  worst 
grafting,  thievery  and  favoritism  In  our  na- 
tional history  existed  during  the  three  Re- 
publican administrations  from  1921  to  1932. 
Insignificant  employees  were  not  charged  In 
thoM  days  with  receiving  mink  coats  or  deep 
freeze..     Cabinet  cheers  and  leaders  of  Im- 
portant governmental  departments  were  un- 
covered and  convicted  for  Bt«allng  millions. 
Who  can  forget  the  Teapot  Dome  and  Elk 
Rill  and  also  the  Veterans  Bureau  scandals 
tinder   Colonel   Forbes   during   the   Harding 
administration?     Over    500.000   dollar    fraud 
was  uncovered  In  the  alien  pwoperty  scandal 
under  Attorney  General  Daugherty.     The  t&x 
refunds  to  big  business  and  also  to  Mellon 
corporations  when  Andrew  Mellon  was  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  under  three  Republi- 
can Presidents.     Postmaster  General  Brown's 
discrimination  against  small  airlines  In  the 
poet    office    system.     The    Republican    reac- 
tionary   newspapers    were    rather    mute    In 
March  1924.  when  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
ternal Revenue,  under  Andrew  Mellon,  told 
a  Senate  committee  that  796  tax  agents  had 
been    fired    for   graft    Involving    Income    tax 
frauds   during   a   3-year    period.    In    other 
words,  5  percent  of  the  employees  were  dis- 
missed for  graft.     Compare  this  with  one- 
.Iztb     of     1     percent    during     the     prewnt 
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expose  of  scandal.  Because  a  few  crooks  are 
found  in  government  service.  It  is  unfair  to 
condemn  Federal  employees  generally  who  on 
the  average  are  as  hard-working  and  honest 
as  any  group  engaged  In  other  lines  of 
business.     •      •     • 

I  wish  to  remind  the  Hooeler  voters  that 
the  Republican  National  Committee, 
through  their  highly  financed  propaganda 
organization.  Intends  to  make  corruption 
the  political  issue  in  this  campaign.  In  this 
way  they  hope  to  raise  a  smoke  screen  so 
the  voters'  mind  will  be  distracted  from 
their  reactionary  record  and  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  affirmative  foreign  policy. 
They  intend  to  win  this  campaign  on  false 
propaganda,  smears,  and  slander. 

Our  State,  county,  and  precinct  organiza- 
tion should  get  the  true  Democratic  record 
of  Its  young  voters.  The  GOP  elephant  can- 
not fool  many  of  the  older  voters.  They 
paid  a  penalty  for  Republican  Incompetence 
and  misfeasance  during  the  early  1930'8 
which  they  can  never  forget.  The  Demo- 
cratic Party,  with  Its  International  and 
domestic  program.  Is  the  only  hope  for  the 
future  of  young  Americans.  The  past  rec- 
ord of  Republican  isolation  and  reaction 
closes  the  door  to  thousands  of  opportuni- 
ties which  should  not  be  denied  American 
youth 

OOVEXNOB    SCHBICKEK 

I  have  touched  on  a  few  of  the  national 
Issue,  which  the  Indiana  voter  will  be  much 
Interested  In  this  fall.  Indiana  Democrats 
can  well  be  proud  that  for  the  first  time  In 
history  the  Hoosler  voters  have  honored  our 
party  by  selecting  a  Democratic  governor  to 
Mrve  two  terms.  E>emocratlc  and  Repub- 
lican voters  of  Indiana  almost  unanimously 
agree  that  Henry  Schrlcker  has  made  the 
most  outstanding  record  of  any  governor  in 
the  history  of  our  State.  The  efficient  ad- 
ministration he  and  his  various  department 
heads  have  given  the  people  of  Indiana  I. 
known  and  appreciated  not  only  In  Indiana, 
but  throughout  the  Nation.     •     •     • 

Governor  Schrlcker  is  on  hi.  closing  year 
of  the  longest  service  of-  any  chief  executive 
In  Indiana's  history.  He  possesses  a  knowl- 
edge and  experience  In  governmental  and 
legislative  problems  equalled  by  few  men  In 
the  Nation.  During  these  critical  times  In- 
diana and  the  Nation  cannot  afford  to  losa 
the  services  of  men  who  have  successfully 
devoted  most  of  their  adult  life  to  the 
science  of  government.  All  Democrats  in 
Indiana  and  most  Republicans  want  Henry 
Schrlcker  to  stay  in  the  harness.  Physically 
and  mentally  he  Is  far  too  young  to  be 
"turned  out  to  pasture."  Governor  Schrlcker 
will  make  a  record  as  United  States  Senator, 
which  win  bring  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Hooslers  regardless  of 
political  party. 

We  have  won  five  Presidential  elections 
because  the  Democratic  Party  has  main- 
tained a  consUnt  fight  for  the  welfare  of 
millions  instead  of  a  few.  Presidents 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman, 
with  the  aid  of  nine  Democratic  Congresses 
during  the  last  18  years,  have  placed  the  peo- 
ple back  in  control  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 


Our  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOR  C.  TOLLEFSON 

OF   WASHINCTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REJ»RKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  17,  1952 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  finest  speeches  I  have  heard  was 
ftn  address  given  by  Mr.  Clarence  E. 


Manion,  dean  of  the  college  of  law,  Notre 
Dame  University,  at  the  annual  banquet 
of  the  National  Small  Business  Men's 
Association  in  Washington,  D.  C,  in 
April  1952.  I  am  inserting  it  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  the  Members. 
It  is  a  speech  which.  I  believe,  every 
American  would  want  to  read. 
OtJE  America 

The  key  to  peace  Is  to  be  found  In  the 
specifications  for  the  foundation  of  the 
American  Republic,  namely,  the  American 
Declaration  of  Independence.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  specifications  are  now  ob- 
scured by  the  great  fog  of  uncertainty  In 
which  our  political  and  social  scientists  are 
attempting  to  build  structures  for  the  peace 
and  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  clarification  of  this  confused  political 
situation  Is  definitely  up  to  American  busi- 
nessmen. American  production  and  distri- 
bution of  the  conveniences  and  comforts  of 
life  Is  the  eighth  wonder  of  this  world.  The 
flowering  of  this  production  and  distribution 
process  has  maUe  American  civilization  the 
greatest  and  most  bountiful  in  all  the  his- 
tory of  humanity.  American  production  is 
built  upon  precise  calculations  projected 
from  basic,  universally  accepted,  mathemati- 
cal truths. 

American  producers  know  that  two  and 
two  equals  four.  They  are  certain  of  the 
constituents  and  qualities  of  the  materials 
with  which  they  build.  Prom  this  basic 
foundation  of  certainty  and  conviction,  the 
whole  structure  of  American  production  In 
100.000  variations  arises  with  majesty  today 
as  the  hope  and  inspiration  of  mankind.  It 
Is  unfortunate  that  this  productive  process 
Is  subject  to  change  In  direction,  purpose 
and  object  by  the  "whlstl:  stops"  blown  by 
the  political  scientists.  Periodically  and  al- 
most continuously  during  the  last  15  years. 
American  producers  have  had  to  shift  from 
bottles  to  battleships,  from  trucks  to  tanks, 
and  from  mattresses  to  machine  guns  be- 
cause the  political  scientists,  falling  in  their 
attempts  to  construct  secure  structures  for 
the  peace  and  safety  of  mankind,  have  had 
to  call  In  the  producers  to  baU  them  out  of 
their  bungles. 

POIJTIC8    VZRStJS    PaODUCTION 

Why  do  the  political  scientists  fall  »o 
miserably,  while  the  productive  scientists 
succeed  so  brilliantly  In  the  same  American 
area?  The  answer  is  to  be  found  In  the  fact 
that  the  political  scientists — imllke  the  pro- 
ductive scientists — no  longer  build  on  con- 
viction and  certainty.  In  the  realm  of  po- 
litical science,  there  Is  doubt,  dissension,  and 
antagonism,  concerning  the  basic  material, 
with  which  and  lor  which  the  political  scien- 
tist works,  namely  humanity.  The  political 
scientist  Is  no  longer  sure  of  the  nature  of 
man  nor  of  man's  destiny,  nor  of  his  origin. 
Whlttaker  Chambers.  In  the  first  article  of 
his  revelations  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
summarized  this  chaotic  antagonism  of  the 
political  scientists  when  he  said:  "We  are 
baffled  by  the  power  of  communism  because 
we  have  lost  oiu'  own  p>ower  to  hold  a  con- 
viction." 

Fortunately,  the  confusion  of  American 
political  science  Is  a  comparatively  recent 
development.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five 
years  ago,  the  foundations  for  the  American 
Republic  were  laid  by  a  group  of  the  most 
profound  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most 
certain  political  scientists  ever  assembled 
together.  These  convictions  were  put  Into 
the  specifications  for  the  building  these 
political  scientists  were  about  to  erect.  Wa 
can  find  the  constituents  now,  only  by  con- 
sulting these  specifications — the  basis  blue- 
print— framed  In  the  first  official  breatli 
of  the  Republic,  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. In  this  document,  four  basio 
convictions  were  stated.     These  conviction. 
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eonstltute    the    four    comentones    of    Um 
Amerlcmii  structure  of  freedom. 

COUrKXSTOMTS  OF  AMZKICA 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evtdent* 
saw  the  founding  fathers.  "TThat  all  men  are 
created   .  The  fir«t  ecracrstone  of  the 

American  Republic  Is  Ciod — the  Creator  «>f 
each  man  and  of  all  men.  Consequently. 
Without  Gcd  the  American  Republic  would 
collapfie.  New  for  the  second  self-ertdent 
truth:  "All  men  are  created  equal."  Here  a 
area  of  confusion.  Many  of  our 
believe  that  "equality"  U  to  be 
achlered  cnly  by  leveling  men  down  to  a 
standard  size  and  dimension.  But  In  Vie 
■pectflcations  of  the  Republic,  equality  la 
uaed  In  a  very  restricted  sense.  To  be 
"created  equal"  means  that  we  are  equal  m 
the  sight  of  the  Creator.  Because  we  are 
equal  in  God's  sight,  we  are  equal  before  the 
law  of  the  land,  because  the  law  of  this 
great  land  is  merely  a  i»-o)ectlon  of  God's 
law.  Thus  equality  before  God  and  equality 
before  the  law  Is  the  sum  and  the  substance, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  American  eqTiallty.  In  every  other 
respect,  Americans,  and  all  other  people  m 
the  world  for  that  matter,  are  unequal. 
Fingerprints  are  not  the  only  distinctive 
mark  of  personal  individuality.  Every  man, 
woman,  and  child  on  earth  is  a  personal  and 
different  creature  of  God.  This  material 
difference — difference  In  ambition,  size.  In- 
tellect, capacity,  etc..  Is  an  inseparable  part 
at  human  nature.  Men  are  unequal  in  this 
material  sense  Just  as  naturally  as  they  are 
equal  In  God's  sight. 

BtCTParWT  roR  America 
The  American  blueprint,  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  that  is,  thus  emphasizes 
the  God-given  individual  personality  of  each 
of  us.  God  did  not  make  men  in  classes, 
raoaa  or  gangs.  This  class-consciousness  Is 
the  poisonotis  materialistic  invention  of 
Communism  and  good  Americanism  thus 
calls  for  the  complete  dissolution  of  the 
unfortunate  group  approach  to  our  problems. 
As  good  Americans  we  should  not  think  of 
each  other  in  terms  of  labor,  management, 
privileged,  underprivileged,  whites,  blacks. 
Jews  or  Gentiles.  As  Americans,  we  should 
think  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow  citizens  as 
men.  as  children  of  God  and  equal  brothers 
under  His  Fatherhood. 

Now  for  the  third  cornerstone,  let  tis  go 
back  again  to  the  specifications.  "All  men 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
unalienable  rights,  namely  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness."  Observe  that 
these  rights  are  not  given  to  us  by  Govern- 
ment, by  the  Bill  of  Rights,  or  by  the  con- 
sent of  our  fellow  man,  bnt  by  God-Hlmself. 
The  fact  that  these  rights  are  God-given 
explains  why  they  cannot  be  alienated  by  any 
man  or  group  of  men.  Observe,  too,  that 
man's  liberty  is  Just  as  inalienable  as  is  the 
man's  life.  We  have  no  more  right  to  deprive 
a  human  being  of  his  liberty  than  we  have 
to  deprive  him  of  his  life. 

rax  riNAL  cornehston« 
*  Wow  for  the  fourth  and  final  cornerstone, 
and  here  is  the  area  of  the  greatest  and  most 
serious  confusion.  The  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence— the  specifications  again — states 
"that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments 
are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just 
powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 
Note  once  more  the  order  of  Importance  set 
forth  In  the  bill  cf  specifications — God  is 
first,  man  is  second,  rights  and  duties  are 
third,  and  government  is  least  and  last  of 
all.  Government  is  designed  as  man's  agent 
for  the  protection  of  God's  gifts  to  man. 
GoTemment  "derives  its  Just  powers,"  its 
prerogatives,  its  money,  Its  authority,  and 
lU  prestige  from  the  "governed,"  from  the 
people,  that  is,  and  from  no  other  place. 
Government  in  other  words  is  a  precision 
tool  designed  and  engineered  to  do  a  special 


Job  and  to  do  nothing  else.  Thomas  JefPer- 
aon  later  paraphrased  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  as  to  government  In  this 
way:  "OoTemment  should  restrain  mm  from 
injuring  one  another  and  leave  them  other- 
wise free  to  follow  the  ptirsults  of  bappl- 


foonds  our  purpose  In   fighting   the   Ccm- 
munlata  at  home  and  abroad. 


I  need  not  tell  this  group  that  a  precision 
tool  designated  for  one  purpose  will  be  en- 
tirely ineffective,  nay,  it  may  even  be  de- 
stroyed in  an  attempt  to  use  It  for  another 
purpose.  Every  housewife  knows  that  you 
cannot  use  an  electric  dishwasher  as  a  gar- 
bage disposal  unit.  Yet.  the  same  American 
people  who  know  so  much  about  tools  and 
the  use  of  tools,  have  completely  lost  sight 
of  the  purpose,  object,  and  use  of  the  tool 
of  government.  Government  is  not  now 
regarded  as  an  instrum^at  to  restrain  men 
from  injtirlng  one  another  merely,  hut  as  a 
sort  of  all-purpose,  arcund- the -clock  device 
to  make  men  happy  and  secure  from  the 
cradle  to  the  grave.  It  Is  this  perversion  of 
government  that  now  makes  it  both  ridicu- 
lous and  corrupt.  Government  does  net 
create  liberty:  on  the  contrary,  government 
Is  the  one  persisting  danger  to  human  lib- 
erty. Forty  years  aso,  Woodrow  Wilson  said. 
•The  history  of  liberty  is  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power.  When  we 
resist  the  accumulation  and  concentration  of 
governmental  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
process  of  death  becavise  an  accumulation 
and  concentration  of  governmental  power 
al-a-ays  precedes  the  death  of  human  liberty." 

This  role  of  government  as  the  enemy  of 
liberty  was  well  understood  by  the  Founding 
Fathers  of  the  Republic.  They  wished  gov- 
ernment to  have  stifflclent  power  "to  restrain 
men  from  Injuring  one  another"  but  beyond 
that,  they  tied  It  down  securely  with  con- 
stitutional Umliaticns.  separation  of  powers, 
bills  of  rights,  and  other  legal  barriers  and 
barbed  wire  entanglements.  When  some- 
body asked  James  Madison,  the  father  of  the 
Constitution,  how  such  a  crippled  and  re- 
stricted government  could  be  expected  to 
function,  he  replied,  "What  is  government 
after  all.  but  the  greatest  of  all  reflections 
upon  human  nature?  If  men  were  angels, 
no  government  would  be  necessary"  And 
then  he  concluded  by  saying,  "We  have 
staked  the  whole  future  of  these  political 
Institutions  upon  the  capacity  of  mankind 
for  self-government,"  in  other  words,  upon 
the  ability  of  each  man  to  control  and  govern 
himself  according  to  the  commandments  of 
his  Creator.  As  men  lose  the  power  and  the 
desire  for  self -conuol  and  self-reliance  under 
God,  goverriment  moves  in  to  take  up  tha 
slack.  One  hundred  years  before  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  written,  V.llllain 
Penn  anticipated  the  foregoing  conclusions 
of  the  Foimdlng  Fathers  when  he  said. 
"Those  people  who  will  not  be  governed  by 
God  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants."  This  was  true 
In  Penn's  time  and  it  Is  true  in  our  own 
time.  The  growth  of  government  evidences 
the  shrinkage  of  the  American  people  in 
their  capacity  and  in  their  desire  to  control 
and  govern  themselves. 

SIGNS  or  SICKXXSS 

A  swelling  Is  one  of  the  infallible  signs  of 
a  sickness  underneath  and  the  swelling  of 
government  in  America  today  merely  evi- 
dences the  moral  sickness  of  the  people  under 
it.  Big  government  Is  for  little  people.  The 
better  the  people,  the  less  necessity  there  Is 
for  government.  This  simple  vicarious  re- 
lationship between  the  citizen  and  his  gov- 
ernment Is  obscured  today  In  the  fog  of  our 
confused  political  councils.  It  Is  unfortunate 
that  we  regard  the  growth  of  government  as 
"progressive  liberalism '  and  the  so-called 
"natural  evolution  of  the  democratic  proc- 
ess." This  is  the  great  error  that  has  fabri- 
cated the  fog  which  causes  our  confusion. 
This  Is  the  error  that  interrupts  the  peaceful 
process   of    American   production    and   con- 


What  we  are  fighting  ts  materialistic  des- 
potism. Communistic  aggression  !n  Korea, 
Indochina,  or  wherever  else  it  occurs  is  net 
the  main  cause  of  our  concern,  but  merely 
a  secondary  manifestation  of  It.  Communist 
aggression  is  merely  a  necessary  and  ex- 
pectable result  of  the  communist  pr.of^ssica 
which  is  materialistic  despotism.  Before  we 
can  cure  the  tX3lls  of  Communist  aggrcsalon 
w*tere  they  appear  on  the  face  of  the  earUi, 
we  mtist  first  neutralize  the  poison  of  Uke 
Communist  pn-ofe'Slon  which  infests  the 
world's  blood  ctrt^am.  We  cannot  defeat 
ccmmunLsm  abroad  by  the  simple  device  ot 
giving  government  more  and  more  pcwer  at 
home.  Remember  that  communism  is  merely 
the  climax  of  dospctic  governments!  pcwer 
snd  as  the  concentration  of  the  powers  of 
our  own  Government  becomes  greater  and 
greater,  we  rapidly  take  on  the  likeness  of 
the  enemy  we  are  trying  to  defeat.  In  this 
process  we  are  not  defeating  ccmmunlfln* 
we  are  rather  surrendering  to  it.  We  mwk 
remember  what  the  Founding  Fathers  knew. 
namefy  that  "Gcvemment  U  like  fire — a 
dangsTcus  servent  and  a  fearful  master." 
Fire  Is  a  thing  to  be  used  while  It  Is  watched 
carefully  and  contained  stuely  behind  strong 
fireproof  walls.  It  ts  precisely  the  fireproof 
walls  of  the  Constitution  that  we  must  shore 
up  and  keep  In  repair  today. 

poLmcAL  coirrrsioM 

Another  unfortimate  byproduct  of  Um 
foggy  confusion  of  our  political  scienUsta  !• 
the  presently  unforttmate  condition  ot  our 
ccnstltrtkmal  fire  walls.  Government  Is  no 
longer  ccnuined  behind  the  walls  of  tlM 
Constitution.  It  roams  where  It  rinses, 
throughout  every  walk  of  lUe  and  through 
every  department  of  business.  From  work* 
ers  to  wages  to  materials  to  products,  the 
Government  Is  everywhere.  We  no  longer 
have  a  government  of  laws,  we  have  govern^ 
ment  by  100,000  roving  all-powerful  agenU 
of  government.  In  sheer  desperation.  tb» 
American  citizen  now  tries  to  appease  these 
representatives  of  government  with  blanUh- 
ments.  sometimes  with  bribes  and  corrup- 
tion. Governmental  corruption  is  not  ths 
fault  of  the  administration  or  of  any  maa 
or  group  of  men  in  f>»emment.  Govern- 
mental corruption  is  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  unreasonable,  unconstitutional,  and 
scandalous  concentration  of  power  which 
Woodrow  Wilson  warned  us  about  40  years 
ago.  Unless  this  scandalous  eoncentratlon 
of  power  Is  dissolved,  corruption  will  not 
only  continue.  It  will  grow  worse,  and  this 
regardless  of  the  political  complerlon  or  per- 
sonal honesty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
Btates. 

USUtl  t 

Unless  we  can  sell  the  American  people  on 
the  idea  and  nature  of  liberty  and  the  fact 
that  government  is  like  fL-e,  we  wui  soon  lose 
the  opportunity  to  sell  them  anything  slseu 
Lll>erty  Is  the  basis  of  our  whole  free  produe- 
tlve  system.  The  tree  siu-geon  who  skillfully 
repairs  the  great  limbs  of  a  giant  oak  works 
In  vain  If  at  the  same  time  eager  heavers 
gnaw  the  trunk  out  from  imder  him.  Any- 
body who  senses  his  responsibility  to  this 
and  succeeding  generaUons  has  a  basic  duty 
to  teach  the  principles  of  the  Declaration  oi 
Independence,  the  speclflcatlons  of  the 
American  foundation.  This  should  be  a« 
great  a  challenge  to  your  imagination  as  It 
Is  a  challenge  to  your  patriotUm.  The 
American  people  can  learn  about  liberty  if  it 
is  taught  to  them  properly.  The  American 
people  have  learned  about  electricity,  one  of 
the  most  mysterious  substances  known  to 
man.  We  know  about  the  source  of  elec- 
tricity—we  know  enough  about  this  to  use 
it  properly  and  conveniently  in  100  walks  of 
life.    If  we  now  knew  as  much  about  liberty 
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an  we  know  atout  electricity,  our  country 
would  be  safe. 

THC    SOtniCX    IS    OOD 

Just  as  our  i>eople  know  that  the  source 
Of  electricity  Is  the  powerhouse,  they  must 
learn  that  the  source  of  liberty  Is  God.  Just 
as  they  know  that  electricity  must  be  prop- 
erly insulated,  fo  also  must  the  people  know 
that  government,  the  protector  of  liberty, 
must  be  ln«ulati?d  against  the  chance  of  short 
circuits  and  fires.  The  insulation  of  llt>erty 
is  strictly  limited  constitutional  government. 
This  Is  the  real  reason  why  we  have  bills  of 
rights  and  long  and  Involved  constitutional 
limitations  of  governmental  power  in  Amer- 
ica. Here  Is  the  ABC  of  freedom.  It  is  capa- 
ble of  many  piojectlons  and  amplifications 
through  proper  teaching  and  training  tech- 
niques. 

THK   KIT  TO   PlACt 

The  key  to  peace  U  to  be  found  in  a  society 
of  free.  God-fearing,  God-obeying  people  un- 
der a  strictly  limited  government.  It  Is  high 
time  for  those  who  produce  and  distribute 
so  much  with  such  precision  and  exactitude 
to  demand  that  truth  and  certainty  once 
more  t>e  recognized  as  the  basis  of  political 
calculations.  As  It  stands  now,  the  pro- 
ducers—the men  who  can  see — are  being 
pulled  and  hauled  by  the  politicians— the 
political  scientists — the  men  who  cannot  or 
will  not  see  the  specifications  of  the  Republic 
and  the  purpose  of  the  tool,  namely  govern- 
ment, that  they  are  charged  to  operate. 
There  is  represented  in  this  convention,  di- 
rectly and  indirectly,  the  millions  of  people 
that  It  will  take  to  work  this  revolution  In 
basic  American  thought.  Through  the  chan- 
nels represented  here  tonight  these  simple 
truths  can  be  diffused,  propagated,  and  pop- 
ularized. I  urge  you  to  take  It  upon  your- 
selves to  do  so  Resolve  that  the  legacy  of 
liberty  you  l>equeath  to  your  children  will 
compare  favorably  with  the  great  fortune 
of  freedom  which  our  forefathers  left  to  us. 


Firm  Is  Their  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAIlVEa 

•     I       Thursday,  July  3. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  MlssLssippI.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  never  had  the  privilege 
of  reading  a  finer  expression  of  the  mean- 
ing cf  American  freedom  than  In  the 
article  entitled  "Firm  Is  Their  Freedom." 
by  David  L.  Cohn,  in  the  July  Issue  of 
Nation's  Business.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  article,  as  an  ap- 
propriate item  in  the  July  4  Issue  of  the 
Congressional  Record: 
6mcK  Otm  Nation's  BnrrH,  the  Pxoplk  Havs 

Been    Dsmocsact's    KitrzM    and    Fi«m    Is 

Ta^A    FXZZOOM 

T  *'j  (By  David  L.  Cohn) 

Among  the  crowds  of  American  soldiers  at 
the  airport  In  Karachi,  India,  It  was  easy  to 
d'stlagulsh  the  men  going  home  to  the  States 
from  those  going  on  to  stations  In  the  Orient. 
The  former  were  like  men  drunk  with  love. 
They  were  Indeed  In  love  with  their  vision  of 
home.  About  their  heads  hovered  an  aura 
of  happiness.  The  genius  of  survival  shone 
in  their  eyes.  They  had  won  through.  Their 
greatest  adventure  lay  behind  them.  Ahead 
of  them,  around  the  curve  of  the  horizon's 
rim.  was  the  land  that  contained  the  town 
that  contained  the  street  that  contained  the 
house  which,  of  all  the  lands,  towns,  streeU, 
houses  in  the  world,  was  the  dearest. 


But  the  other  men  were  somber  in  spirit. 
Only  3  days  before  they  had  been  part  of  the 
people  and  scenes  they  had  always  known. 
Now  they  were  at  an  airport  in  the  Slnd 
Desert.  They  went  still  half  appareled  in  the 
light  that  was  home;  and  half  in  the  gar- 
ments of  the  dark  future.  War  Is  not  a  novel 
of  high  romance  that  one  may  read  by 
beginning  at  the  end. 

Our  plane  became  airborne.  By  day  its 
propellers  beat  high  thin  air  into  fine-spun 
silver.  By  night  Its  exhausts  poured  torrents 
of  bronze-gold  light  Into  rivers  of  flowing 
blackness.  Abadan,  Cairo.  Tripoli.  Casa- 
blanca, Jerusalem  ("On  earth  peace,  good  will 
to  me"),  Azores,  Newfoundland,  mountains, 
seas,  deserts.  Indian  voices,  Arab  voices, 
English  voices.  American  voices,  night,  morn- 
ing, afternoon,  night  again,  fog,  rain,  sun- 
shine, and  suddenly— the  dear,  the  hallowed 
American  earth.  The  spires  of  New  England 
churches.  The  green  commons  *n  the  tender 
springtime.  The  towers  of  universities 
where  unfettered  minds  still  sought  truth. 
Seat  belts  fastened  for  the  last  time,  the 
plane  descended  at  New  York,  the  eye  of  the 
traveler,  accustomed  to  seeing  the  scourges  cf 
war.  looked  automatically  for  signs  of  bomb 
damage  amid  the  forest  of  buildings  beneath 
him. 

As  the  earth  rose,  you  asked  yourself:  Has 
God  preserved  this  land  for  reasons  known 
only  to  Him? 

Tiny  upon  the  American  earth,  tiny  by  the 
banks  of  the  great  river  that  held  it  in  half 
embrace,  lay  the  Mississippi  town  where  I 
was  born  and  raised. 

A  long  time  ago.  my  then  young  parents, 
newly  married,  had  come  to  It  as  Immigrants. 
Strangers,  they  were  Jews  In  a  predominantly 
Gentile    community.     There    they    were    re- 
ceived   With    spontaneous    kindness.     There 
they   brought  up   their  children   and   spent 
their  lives  In  relations  of  affection  with  those 
around  them.    There  they  shared  with  others 
the  struggles  of  a  pioneer  community  against 
a   host   of   plagues  that   afflicted   It:    yellow 
fever,   malaria,  floods,   hard  times.     If  they 
sometimes  endured  pain — as  all  men  must — 
It  was  not  of  their  neighbor's  making.     And 
as  my  parents  were  with  their  fellows  In  life, 
so   now   they   are  one   with   them   In   death. 
The    selfsame    weeping    willows    descend    in 
cascades    of    pale    green    light    above    their 
graves;  the  selfsame  bird  sings  where  they  He. 
We  boys  flew  kites  on  the  levee;  twine  pay- 
ing out  swiftly  In  our  hands  as  they  soared 
high    and   ever    higher    Into   the   airy   lanes 
where  wild  geese  fiew  on  silken  wings;  robbed 
birds'  nests  at  the  tops  of  cottonwood  trees 
whose  branches  swayed  in  the  breeze  to  the 
somnolent     music     of     whispering     leaves; 
stained  our  hands  mahogany  with  the  Juicy 
hulls    of    green    pecans;    indulged    in    brief, 
furious  spasms  of  wrassUn'  with  one  another 
as  we  walked  homeward  from  school  along 
the    narrowing    corridor   of    late    afternoon; 
looked  shyly,  calf-eyed,  upon  some  girl  more 
lovely   than   ever   Helen    was. 

Mine  was  a  small-town  American  boyhood; 
nut-brown,  flowing  with  country  juices. 
Into  It  entered  the  sun  of  the  deep  South, 
slanting  rains,  the  catbird's  cry  and  the 
mockingbird's  music,  the  heady  scent  of 
honeysuckle  thick  along  the  ditch  banks 
of  summer-drowsy  roads,  and  otherworldly 
yearnings  heavy  upon  the  heart.  Negro  spir- 
ituals, cotton  drifting  white  to  the  farthest 
horizon,  the  restless  Mississippi  seeking  to 
break  the  bonds  with  which  men  tried  to 
tame  It;  evidence  of  the  Immutability  of 
struggle — the  primary  condition  of  naked, 
night-enshrouded  man,  forever  seeking  to 
return  to  the  lost  Eden  whose  gates  are  for- 
ever barred  against  him. 

Into  my  boyhood  there  entered  other 
things.  They  were  not  so  much  taught  as 
absorbed.  They  were  In  the  air  one  breathed; 
In  the  examples  of  one's  teachers,  the  atti- 
tudes of  one's  elders,  the  daily  t>ehavior  of 


those    around    one.      They    were    American 
things: 

A  respect  for  every  man's  right  to  seek  God 
In  his  own  way  even  if  it  was  not  your  way; 
a  profound  belief  in  the  perfectibility  both 
of  man's  spiritual  nature  and  his  material 
condition;  the  ingrained  principle  that  men 
ought  to  help  one  another;  a  deeply  rooted 
notion  of  fair  play;  the  feeling  that  one  man 
Is  as  good  as  his  fellow,  status  being  a  mat- 
ter more  of  achievement  than  of  Inheritance; 
an  unquenchable  optimism;  acceptance  as 
an  article  of  faith  of  the  Inevitability  of 
progress. 

Nor  was  this  all.  There  was  also  the  tacit 
assumption  that  the  democratic  way  implies 
the  code  of  the  gentleman  in  the  sense  of 
decent  behavior  not  only  with  respect  to  the 
letter  of  the  law  but  also  its  spirit.  For 
while  our  democracy  is  a  system  of  laws. 
its  inner  being,  its  living  essence,  lies  rather 
In  men's  hearts  than  in  statute  books.  If, 
therefore,  a  labor  leader  in  the  midst  of  war 
paralj-zes  the  nation  by  calling  his  men  out 
on  strike;  an  Industrialist  gouges  the  mU- 
Itary;  or  Ku  Klux  Klanners  flog  the  helpless, 
men  are  outrag  d  in  their  societal  Impulses 
and  by  so  much  is  our  democracy  diminished. 
Among  us  there  was  a  strong  expression 
of  the  peculiar  American  genlvis  that  has 
developed  on  this  soil.  Americans  are  a 
markedly  Individualistic  people.  Yet  they 
have  a  highly  developed  Instinct  for  volun- 
tary cooperation  with  one  another:  a  form 
of  teamwork  for  purposes  of  the  general  wel- 
fare that  is  at  the  opposite  ix)le  from  reg- 
imentation. Thus  It  Is  that  Americans — to 
the  astonishment  of  foreign  observers — do 
many  things  through  their  pooled  efforts  as 
private  citizens  that  elsewhere  are  done  only 
by  governments. 

Finally,  our  society  was  animated  by  a 
spontaneous  kindness  and  a  reaching  out  for 
friendship.  So  deeply  rooted  in  the  Amer- 
ican personality  is  this  characteristic  that 
nowadays  we  are  less  bewildered  by  the  bel- 
ligerence of  the  Russian  dictators  than  by 
their  rude  refusal  of  our  proffers  of  friend- 
ship. 

America  from  the  beginning  has  been  a 
place  of  refuge  for  the  sore  oppressed,  the 
heavy  laden.  Men  representative  of  every 
racial  stock  came  here.  They  were  largely 
the  poor  of  the  earth:  the  destitute,  the 
harried,  the  skimped  of  experience,  the  hated, 
the  unwanted.  Their  backs  were  bent  with 
toll.  Their  eyes  looked  downward.  Often 
their  ears  rang  with  the  loud  alarms  of 
persecution. 

(In  all  these  respects,  how  like  they  were, 
one  may  reverently  say,  to  those  who  stood 
20  centuries  ago  In  Palestinian  streets  listen- 
ing to  a  pale  Rabbi  as  He  preached  the  novel 
doctrine  that  they— the  meek,  the  poor,  the 
lowly — should  Inherit  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven  and  so  brought  about  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  enduring  of  man's  revolutions.) 
America,  the  compassionate  mother,  took 
them  to  her  bosom.  She  comforted  them 
and  made  them  whole  again.  Then  they 
walked  erect,  as  befits  men.  Their  eyes 
gazed  ahead.  Their  ears  filled  with  the  work 
songs  of  a  i  ople  building  a  new  land.  Their 
questing  feet  took  them  westward  to  the 
rim  of  the  sun's  setting. 

Every  man  Is  a  foot  soldier  carrying  a  back- 
breaking  load  of  Impedimenta.  His  way  is 
hard;  his  compass  aberrant.  Yet  the  way  of 
the  immigrant  Is  even  harder.  For.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  load  all  men  carry,  he  bears  with 
him  the  burden  of  ancient  prejudices  and 
hatreds  of  his  forsaken  homeland.  But 
those  who  were  at  one  another's  throats 
overseas,  here  t>ecome  companions  in  a  com- 
mon adventure.  In  this  amiable  American 
air  the  Hon  and  the  lamb  lay  down  together 
Here  Is  a  miracle  beyond  the  teUlng;  one 
that,  for  lack  of  hymnal  words  to  celebrate 
It,  we  merely  call  ovir  unity  in  diversity. 
Yet  It  puzzles  men  everywhere  beyond  our 
shores.      It    eludes    description   and   evades 
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definition;  the  proceas  whereby  men  sprung 
from  diverse  racial  stocks  and  environments 
become,  under  the  twa  of  America,  that  new 
man  on  earth  called  the  American. 

One  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  a 
FYench-bom  New  York  farmer,  Michel  Jean 
de  Crevecoeur.  addressed  himself  to  thla 
phenomenon  and  predicted  the  future  with 
astonishing  accuracy: 

"What  then  Is  the  American,  this  new 
man?  He  Is  either  a  Exiropean,  or  the  de- 
scendant of  a  European:  hence  that  strange 
mixture  of  blood  which  you  will  And  In  no 
other  country.  •  •  •  Here  individuals 
of  all  nations  are  melted  Into  a  new  race  of 
men  whose  labors  and  posterity  will  one  day 
cause  great  change  in  the  world.  Americans 
are  the  western  pilgrims  who  are  carrying 
along  with  them  that  great  mass  of  arts, 
sciences,  vigor,  and  Industry,  which  began 
long  since  in  the  East;  they  will  furnish  the 
great  circle.  •  •  •  The  American  Is  a 
new  man,  who  acts  upon  new  principles;  he 
must  therefore  entertain  new  Ideas,  and 
form  new  opinions.  •  •  •  This  Is  an 
American." 

He  Is  aU  this;  and  he  is  more.  Poetic,  he 
is  a  teller  of  tall  tales,  a  singer  of  songs  In 
a  new  land  picking  out  the  tunes  with  cal- 
loused thumb  on  a  harp  with  a  thousand 
strings.  Pragmatic,  he  insists  that  things 
work.  Visionary,  be  plods  up  the  hill  of  the 
Lord.  Acquisiuve,  he  garners  wealth  and 
gives  U  away.  Childlike,  he  is  incredulous 
of  evil,  but  confronted  with  evil  his  face  la 
as  stone  against  it.  Wa^  he  not  truly  Ameri- 
can, that  sergeant  of  Marines  at  Chateau 
Thierry,  who  shouted  to  his  lagging  men: 
"Com*  on  you  bastards,  do  you  wanna  live 
forever?" 

What  Is  the  American's  political  inher- 
itance; what  is  his  creed;  whence  has  he 
sprung? 

In  my  Mississippi  town  there  were  fathers 
who  gathered  their  children  around  them 
on  the  Pourth  of  July.  They  read  to  them 
the  sonorous,  organ-toned  phrases  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence;  passages  with 
tbe  shining  splendor  upon  them  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Age  of  Enlightenment 
from  which  they  stemmed,  given  immortal 
farm  by  Thomas  Jefferson.  Here  was  pro- 
claimed the  birth  of  a  nation.  Here  also, 
with  matchless  eloquence,  was  set  forth  our 
basic  philosophy  of  democracy  and  liberty. 

This  is  a  sublime  document  for  it  is  a 
charter  oX  man.  It  holds  that  every  man  la 
endowed  at  birth  with  certain  unalienable 
rights:  rights  so  sacred  that  no  government 
may  tresspass  upon  them.  It  reiterates  that 
uniqueness  of  man  with  which  CK>d  has  in- 
vested him.  Thus,  ao  long  as  we  cling  to  it. 
It  stands  as  a  bulwark  against  tyrants:  an 
assertion  of  principles  that  today  are  dan- 
gerously threatened  by  powers  of  darkness: 
the  exalted  principles  that  while  man  in  a 
creature  of  Ood,  the  state  la  the  creatiire  of 
man. 

In  1776  we  were  not  yet  a  natloQ  but 
XDcrely  a  group  of  weak,  scattered  Colonies, 
containing  slightly  more  than  3.000,000  peo- 
ple. Tliey  were  huddled  close  to  the  shores  of 
a  largely  unexplored  continent.  The  great 
powers  regarded  these  Colonies  as  upstarta 
doomed  to  defeat  as  they  challenged  the 
military  might  of  Britain.  Nearly  every- 
where on  earth  absolutism  then  reigned. 
The  divine  rights  of  kings,  was  unquestioned 
dogma  In  most  of  the  world.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  men  had  few  or  no 
rights  at  all. 

Then  came  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence, proclaiming  the  stupendous  doctrine  of 
the  rights  of  man.  As  the  noble  words,  are- 
tipped,  winged  their  way  around  the  world, 
slaves  heard  them  and  looked  to  the  western 
sky  whence  they  canoe.  Hawkers  vended  edi- 
tion after  edition  of  the  Declaration  in  th« 
streets  of  Paris  so  soon  to  run  with  blood. 
Bverywhere  hope  welled  in  the  hearts  of  th« 
hopeless. 


On  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Declara- 
tion. ThcMnas  Jefferson  wrote: 

"May  It  (the  Declaration  of  Independence) 
be  to  the  world  •  •  •  the  signal  of 
arousing  men  to  burst  the  clialns  under 
which  Ignorance  and  superstitution  had  per- 
suaded them  to  bind  themselves,  and  to 
assume  the  blessings  and  security  of  free 
government.  That  form  which  we  have  sub- 
stituted, restores  the  free  right  to  the  \m- 
bounded  exercise  of  reason  and  freedom  ol 
opinion  All  eyes  are  opened,  or  opening, 
to  the  rights  of  man.  The  general  spread 
of  the  light  of  science  has  already  laid  open 
to  every  view  the  palpable  truth,  that  the 
mass  of  mankind  had  not  been  born  with 
saddles  on  their  backs,  nor  a  favored  few 
booted  and  spurred,  ready  to  ride  them 
leeitimately.  by  the  grace  of  God." 

Is  it  not  clear  that  we  were  a  great  coun- 
try long  before  we  became  a  big  country? 
Let  us  not.  then,  make  the  error  of  mistaking 
bieness  for  greatness.  We  are  a  great  people 
because  we  were  born  of  greatness;  because 
it  was  bone  of  our  bone  and  flesh  of  our 
flesh  at  our  birth. 

Our  glory  does  not  lie  in  our  fields  and 
factories  prodigally  productive  though  they 
are.  It  lies  In  the  bearU  of  the  people: 
their  political  and  social  institutions:  their 
evangelistic  instinct  that  is  responsible  for 
some  of  the  best  and  some  of  the  worst 
things  that  occur  in  our  natloiisJ  life;  their 
exaltation  of  man  as  an  individual  rather 
than  a  particle  of  the  state;  their  individual- 
ism working  for  good  and  for  evil;  their 
exuberance  which  comes  from  freedom;  and 
the  concept  that  it  is  the  beneficent  mission 
of  the  United  States  to  spread  humane  ideas 
throughout  the  world. 

Everyone  knows  that  we  are  a  big  country. 
But  the  world  asks:  Is  the  United  States  a 
great  country?  The  answer  may  determine 
the  fate  of  mankind.  It  Is  locked  in  the 
minds  of  our  millions  of  people.  For  In  our 
democracy  every  man  is  its  keeper. 

In  Uie  beginning  of  the  Nation  there  was 
the  idea  that  became  the  word;  the  philcao- 
phy  that  became  the  practice.  These  are  the 
sources  of  our  greatness.  Prom  them  we 
draw  our  life.  Time  after  time  we  have  re- 
asserted them  in  struggle.  Today  we  reassert 
them  more  firmly  than  ever  as  we  stand  em- 
battled before  what  may  be  man's  penulti- 
mate conflict  on  this  earth. 

As  Benjamin  Pranklin  sat  In  the  Federal 
Convention  watching  members  sign  the  Con- 
stitution, he  looked  toward  the  President's 
chair.  At  its  back  was  a  painting  of  the  svn. 
Frankdn  said  to  titoee  near  him  ttuit  palntt:rs 
had  sometimes  found  it  difficult,  in  their  art. 
to  distinguish  a  rising  from  a  setting  sun. 
Then  he  added: 

"I  have  often  and  often.  In  the  course  of 
the  session,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  my  hopes 
and  fears  as  to  its  issue,  looked  at  that  behind 
the  President  without  being  able  to  tell 
whether  it  was  rising  or  setting;  but  now,  at 
length,  I  have  the  happiness  to  know  that  it 
U  a  rising,  and  not  a  setting  sun." 

Franklin's  sun  still  shines  upon  us.  The 
great  principles  asserted  upon  this  land  In  his 
day  still  glow  beneath  Its  light.  And  as  we 
remain  a  great  people  we  shall  grow  in  light; 
the  last  best  hope  of  man. 


Texas    Has    Solid    Basis    for    Its    lO'/j- 

Mile  Tidelands  Claim 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WINGATE  H.  LUCAS 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3. 1952 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 

to  extend  my  remarlLs  in  the  Reco&o^  I 


include  the  followmg  sirticie  from  the 
Port  Worth  Star-Telegram  ol  June  2d, 
1952: 

Texas   Has   Sour    Basis    roa    Its    10^1 -Mils 
TnnaxNDS    Cuuk 
(By  W.  L.  R«dtiB) 

Whence  came  Texas"  claim  that  Its  see- 
ward  boundary  Is  a  line  out  In  the  Oulf  of 
Mexico  lO^ri  miles  from  shore?  How  does 
it  happen  that  Texas  asserts  ownership  of 
an  underwater  area  at  this  extent.  Instead 
at  the  3 -mile  offshore  strip  claimed  by  Cali- 
fornia and  some  other  coastal  States 

Wiuit  differentiates  the  Lone  Star  State's 
ri«im  fiom  that  of  the  otbar  States,  so  that 
its  tp<K'<y'  status  is  recognised  by  Congress 
In  Its  submsrged  lauds  legislation  and  waa 
recognized— though  brushed  aside  as  having 
no  effect— by  the  United  SUtes  Supreme 
Court?  Why  do  Texans  feel  such  a  sense  of 
outrage  and  Injustice  at  the  Supreme  Court's 
holding  that  Texas  somehow  relinquished 
these  lands  when  It  Joined  the  Union  vohin- 
tarlly? 

And  why  do  Texans  have  cause  for  gen- 
uine resentnM:nt  at  accusations  that  they 
are  trying  to  "grab"  this  offshore  property, 
potentially  rich  In  oil.  frcan  the  National 
Qovernment? 

The  aiuwers  to  all  these  questions  lie  in 
one  of  the  most  colorful  and  dramatic  pas- 
sages of  Texas'  history — the  histor>'  of  the 
war  of  the  Texas  colony  for  independence 
from  Mexico,  its  existence  for  10  years  as  aa 
independent  republic,  and  its  surrender  of 
independence  to  beeome  the  38th  State  at 
the  Union.  In  the  record  of  that  last  act 
in  the  drama  of  war,  independence  and 
Statehood  lies  also  the  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  Texas  entered  the  Unioa 
on  an  "equal  footing  "  with  the  other  States. 

aaaoB  szkxs  to  riasisi 

This  last  Is  an  error  Into  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  lapsed  through  fallxire  to  read 
the  history  of  Texas  annexation  correctly, 
and  which  it  quietly  dropped  when  the  blun- 
der was  called  to  Its  attention.  But  error 
once  committed  seems  strongly  to  persist. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  error 
was  revived  and  given  new  currency  in  the 
speech  of  President  Truman  heralding  his 
veto  of  the  legislation  confirming  ownership 
by  the  states  of  the  submerged  lands  within 
their  traditional  boundaries. 

Texas  won  its  Independence  from  Mexico 
by  force  of  arms  with  long  rlflea  In  the 
hands  of  iu  men  and  with  the  blood  of  its 
heroes  at  the  Alamo,  Ck)Ilad.  and  San  Jacinto. 
For  10  years — lacking  3  weeks — It  remained 
an  Independent  natkm.  fully  recognized  aa 
such  by  the  United  States  and  the  leadli^ 
powers  of  Europe.  It  had  one  thing  strik- 
ingly in  common  with  the  great  Republic  of 
which  tt  Is  a  part  today,  although  that  clr- 
cumrtance  Is  not  necessarily  an  attribute  of 
Independence  Its  federal  government  oper- 
ated at  a  deficit,  owing  largely  to  the  diffi- 
culty of  leyylng  and  collecting  taxes  on  the 
widely  scattered  frontier  lands  and  properties 
of  that  day.  and  tt  -"iflrtinl  a  st^aKi^  public 
debt. 

INCLUDED  WATrrS  OF  GVU 

As  a  nation.  Texas  owned  all  the  non- 
private  lands  within  its  boundaries.  These 
lands  Included  not  only  the  rivers,  lakes,  and 
uplands  within  the  national  borders,  but 
also  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  for  a  distance  of 
three  leagues  (approximately  10"4  miles) 
from  land.  That  was  the  extent  of  Texas 
when  it  belonged  to  Spain.  It  was  the  extent 
when  Texas  was  a  part  of  Mexico.  And  In 
1838  the  Congress  of  the  Republic  of  Texas 
passed  an  act  establishing  the  boundaries 
of  the  newly  Independent  Texas  nation. 

On  the  Qulfward  side.  Texas  was  publicly 
declared  by  this  act  to  include  thm  aree 
within  a  line  "beginning  at  the  mouth  of  th« 
Sabine  River  and  running  west  along  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  three  leagues  from  land  to 
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the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande."  Not  only  did 
Texas  thus  define  lu  seaward  boundary  but 
through  the  years  of  Its  Independence  it 
maintained  and  enforced  Its  righU  to  that 
territory  with  its  own  navy. 

In  extending  recognition  to  Texas,  the 
United  States  and  other  countries  acknowl- 
edged this  boundary  as  the  republic  had 
fixed  It.  Clinching  evidence  that  the  United 
States  recognized  Texas'  ownership  of  the 
land  within  that  twundary  is  the  fact  that 
it  insisted  upon  the  same  line  as  the  limits 
at  TMtas  In  signing  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo,  which  in  1848  ended  the  war  with 
Mexico  arising  largely  out  of  Texas'  annexa- 
tion, and  again  in  the  Gadsden  Treaty  of 
1853. 

ANNEXATION    SINTIMINT    STtONO 

Sentiment  in  Texas  for  annexation  was 
strong  even  before  the  last  shot  was  fired 
In  the  war  for  Independence.  It  was  strong 
also,  although  less  so.  In  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  annexaUon  was  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  the  people  of  Texas  when 
they  adopted  the  first  constitution  of  the 
republic.  But  Its  first  overtures  In  that  di- 
rection were  rebuffed  In  Washington  and 
Texas  leaders  thereafter  adopted  the  court- 
ship tactics  of  playing  "hard  to  get."  carry- 
ing on  a  more  or  less  serious  filrtatlon  with 
England  In  the  hope  of  whetting  the  interest 
of  the  United  States. 

By  1844  the  courUhlp  tactics  began  to 
pay  off.  A  treaty  of  annexation  was  nego- 
tUted  and  laid  before  the  Senate.  Texas 
suffered  a  second  rebuff  when  the  treaty  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  35  to  18  In  the  Senate, 
but  here  began  to  develop  the  circumstances 
which  are  significant  to  the  present  dispute 
over  ownership  of  the  offshore  lands.  And 
It  Is  here  that  Yankee  slirewdness  may  have 
ouumarted  Itself. 

For  the  defeated  treaty  called  for  Texas 
to  cede  to  the  United  SUtes  "all  public  lou 
and  squares,  vacant  land,  mines,  minerals, 
salt  lakes  and  springs,"  In  return  for  which 
the  United  Stales  was  to  agree  to  assume 
the  public  debU  and  liabilities  of  Texas. 
Blncc  by  this  time  the  public  debt  had  risen 
to  llO  million,  one  of  the  argumenU  raised 
against  the  treaty  was  that  it  was  a  poor 
bargain   for   the   United   Ststaa. 

A    JOINT   EKSOLtmOir 

In  November  of  that  same  year  James  K. 
Polk  was  elected  to  the  Presidency  on  a  plat- 
form calUng  for  the  annexation  of  Texas^ 
or  "re-annexatlon"  as  It  was  termed  In  cam- 
paign slogans.  Taking  this  as  a  mandate, 
-lame  duck"  President  John  Tyler  decided 
to  press  for  passage  by  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress  of  a  Joint  resolution  for  annexa- 
tion. 

The  beauty  of  this  method  was  that  it 
would  require  approval  of  only  a  bare  ma- 
jority of  the  two  Houses,  whereas  a  treaty 
would  require  two-thirds  approval  of  the 
Senate.  The  aoundneaa  of  the  atrategy  was 
demonstrated  when  the  Joint  resolution  was 
passed,  but  by  an  extremely  close  vote — and 
within  less  than  a  week  of  the  close  of  the 
congreMlonal  session  and  the  Tyler  admin- 
istration. 

It  U  the  terms  of  the  annexation  resolu- 
tion which  are  of  the  greatest  Interest  now. 
Whereas  the  rejected  treaty  would  have  ad- 
mitted Texas  only  as  a  territory,  and  would 
have  ceded  lu  public  lands  to  the  United 
States  In  return  for  assumption  of  lU  public 
debt,  the  Joint  resolution  provided  for  ad- 
mission of  Texas  to  the  Union  as  a  State  and 
for  It  to  retain  "all  vacant  and  unappropri- 
ated lands  lying  within  lU  UmlU"  to  be 
applied  to  the  payment  of  the  Republic's 
debts  and  liabilities. 

I  NOT  UNrriD  STATES  LiABn-mxs 

It  provided  for  "the  residue  of  lands,  after 
discharging  said  debts  and  llabUltles,  to  be 
dl8|K>8ed  of  as  said  State  may  direct,"  but 
sp«<;lfied  that  "In  no  event  are  said  debts  and 
llablUtles  to  become  a  charge  upon  the 
OovsrtuxMnt  of  the  United  States." 


With  the  United  States  now  eager  for  an- 
nexation, fear  developed  In  Washington  that 
the  people  of  Texas  would  never  assent  to 
such  a  proposal.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
since  Texas  already  had  both  Its  lands  and 
iU  debU  It  stood  to  gain  little  by  annexa- 
tion on  such  terms.  So,  as  a  rider,  an  al- 
ternative proposal  was  added  to  the  resolu- 
tion, on  the  theory  that  It  might  prove  more 
acceptable  to  Texans. 

This  rider  authorized  the  President,  if  he 
saw  fit,  to  submit  a  proposal  calling  for  only 
a  part  of  Texas  to  be  admitted  as  a  State, 
and  providing  for  cession  of  the  remaining 
Texas  territory  to  the  United  States  under 
terms  to  be  agreed  upon.  This  new  State 
was  to  be  admitted  on  an  equal  footing  with 
the  existing  States. 

The  President  did  not  deem  It  advisable  to 
submit  this  proposal.  He  Instructed  the 
United  States  representative  In  Texas  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Texas  government  only  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  minus  the  rider,  and  that 
Is  what  was  done.  Thus  the  part  of  the 
resolution  containing  the  "equal  footing" 
clause  over  which  the  Supreme  Court  later 
tripped  was  never  presented  to  the  Texas 
people  as  a  basis  for  annexation. 

ONLY     ORIGINAL    RESOLUTION 

However,  the  discarded  rider  was  attached 
to  the  resolution  as  an  extra  paragraph,  and 
the  congress  of  Texas  and  the  subsequent 
convention  called  to  give  consent  of  the 
people  of  Texas  to  annexation  made  It  clear 
they  accepted  only  the  terms  of  the  original 
resolution.  Both  omitted  the  extra  para- 
graph altogether  in  quoting  the  resolution 
to  which  they  were  giving  assent. 

The  only  further  mention  of  "equal  foot- 
ing" in  the  whole  annexation  jwoceeding  was 
in  the  final  act  of  Congress  on  December  29. 
1845,  admitting  Texas  as  a  State.  E^ren  in 
that  document,  however.  Congress  referred  to 
the  terms  of  annexation  as  being  those  con- 
tained In  the  first  and  second  sections  of  the 
Joint  resolution,  and  those  sections  said 
nothing  about  "equal  footing." 

The  assumption  that  Texas  was  admitted 
to  the  Union  on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
existing  SUtes  was  one  of  the  grounds— In 
fact,  the  principal  one— cited  by  the  Supreme 
Court  for  holding  that  Texas  has  lost  Its 
tidelands.  But  two  things  are  to  be  noted 
here: 

ASSUMED    DEBTS   OF    OTHERS 

First,  the  phrase  used  In  the  final  admis- 
sion resolution  was  not  "on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  exUtlng  States."  as  the  Supreme 
Court  quoted  It.  The  language  was  "on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  original  States,  in  all 
respecU  whatever." 

Second,  under  the  terms  of  annexation, 
Texas  was  not  and  could  not  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other 
States.  For  In  admitting  all  the  other 
States,  including  the  original  ones,  the 
United  States  assumed  their  public  debts, 
which  It  specifically  did  not  do  in  the  case 
of  Texas. 

The  Supreme  Court  changed  the  language 
of  lu  decision  when  it  was  shown  to  be  in 
error,  but  it  did  not  change  the  effect  of 
the  decision.  It  held  that  while  Texas  once 
owned  its  offshore  lands.  It  owns  them  no 
longer.  This  has  the  effect  of  saying  that 
the  solemn  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Republic  of  Texas  is  mean- 
ingless, a  mere  scrap  of  paper. 

In  1845  the  attitude  waa  different.  The 
people  of  Texas  officially  were  vu-ged  to  rely 
upon  "that  high  sense  of  honor  and  magna- 
nimity" of  the  United  States  for  assurance 
that  any  errors  in  the  terms  of  annexation, 
any  hardships  they  might  Imjxiee  up>on  the 
fledgling  State,  would  be  corrected.  The 
people  of  present-day  Texas  have  grounds 
for  feeling.  In  view  of  the  determined  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  In  Washington  to  breach 
a  binding  contract  and  despoil  the  State  of 
Its  offshore  lands,  that  In  the  last  107  years 
this  "high  sense  of  honor  and  magnanimity" 
has  become  somewhat  dulled. 


Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton  Expresses  His 
Views  Upon  His  Retirement  as  Head  of 
the  Brookings  Institutioa 
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HON.  WALTER  H.  JUDD 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN    THE   HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  Jvly  2.  1952 

Mr.  JUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  gives  me 
great  pleasure  to  Include  under  lea'-e  to 
extend  my  remarks  a  speech  delivered 
by  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton  upon  the  oc- 
casion of  a  large  testimonial  dinner  to 
honor  him  on  his  recent  retirement  as 
the  head  of  the  Brookings  Institution 
of  Washington. 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  become 
widely  recognized  for  its  importance  in 
the  field  of  study  and  research  in  eco- 
nomics, public  administration  and  re- 
lated fields.  Dr.  Moulton  founded  the 
institution  and  has  been  responsible  for 
the  position  of  eminence  it  has  attained. 
Dr.  Moulton  was  educated  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  where  he  received 
his  Ph.D.  degree  in  1914.  From  1911  to 
1922  he  was  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Economy  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  In  1922  he  came  to 
Washington  to  organize  and  develop 
what  was  to  become  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution, which  he  served  as  President. 
This  Institution  is  completely  independ- 
ent, and  is  required  under  the  terms  of 
Its  charter  to  pursue  its  Investigations 
"without  regard  to  the  special  interest 
of  any  group  in  the  body  politic,  whether 
p>olitical,  social,  or  economic." 

Dr.  Moulton  is  the  author  or  Joint 
author  of  some  20  volumes  in  the 
field  of  economics,  covering  such  diverse 
subjects  as  transportation,  money  and 
banking,  international  finance,  the  dis- 
tribution of  income  in  relation  to  eco- 
nomic progress,  and  the  economics  of 
war.  He  has  just  published  a  major 
treatise  entitled  "Controlling  Factors  in 
Economic  Development." 

He  holds  the  honorary  LL.D.  degree 
from  several  American  unlversiiies,  and 
has  been  honored  by  election  to  the 
French  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political 
Sciences. 

There  is  much  mature  wisdom  in  the 
remarks  of  Dr.  Moulton  which  follow: 
Mr.  Toastmaster,  members  of  the  board  of 
trustees.  Dr.  Calkins,  members  of  the  insti- 
tution past  and  present,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, your  presence  here  tonight  confers  an 
honor  upon  me  of  which  I  assure  you  I  am 
deeply  sensitive.  I  am  especially  happy  that 
BO  many  of  my  colleagues  of  the  early  years, 
who  played  so  important  a  role  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  institution,  are  with  us  to- 
night— William  F.  WlUoughby,  Lewis  Meriam, 
Edwin  G.  Nourse.  Leverett  Lyon,  Cleona 
Lewis,  Adah  Lee,  Henry  Seidemann,  Lawrence 
Bmeckebler.  Isador  Lubln,  Evallna  Kean, 
Constant  Southworth,  Leo  Pasvolsky,  Lynn 
Edmlnster,  John  Payne,  Horace  Drury, 
Charles  Morgan.  Charles  Chase — to  mention 
only  the  real  old-timers.  I  am  very  grateful 
also  that  so  many  representatives  of  the 
Foundations  who  have  contributed  gener- 
Oiisly  to  the  work  of  the  institution  over  the 
years  have  been  able  and  wUllng  to  take  the 
time  to  come  to  Washington  for  this  meeting. 
I  shall  reward  you  all  in  one  respect — I 
shaU  not  read  a  long  and  labored  mantiEcrlpt 
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r«plet«  with  statistics  t>earlng  on  the  state 
Of  the  Nation's  economic  health  or  on  the 
degree  of  Intematlonal  Instability  still  ex- 
isting as  evidenced  by  recent  trends  In  the 
International  balance  ol  payments.  Nor  will 
I  Indulge  an  old  man's  propensity  to 
reminisce  about  the  old  days — good  and 
bad— for  I  am  still  yoimg  enough  to  recog- 
nize that  such  could  be  of  Interest  only  to 
cronies. 

I  wish  to  speak  first  about  a  few  matters 
pertalhlng  to  the  work  and  problems  of  an 
Institution  of  this  kind— an  institution 
whlcb.  In  the  words  of  our  charter — is  de- 
voted to  the  public  service  through  research 
and  training  in  the  social  sciences.  I  shall 
not  discuss  our  financial  trials  and  tribula- 
tions except  to  point  out  that,  contrary  td 
a  widespread  Impression,  the  denizens  of  the 
so-called  Ivory  tower  at  722  Jackson  Place 
have  always  had  to  hunt  the  Ivory. 

The  thought  In  the  minds  of  those  who 
founded  this  Institution  was  that  a  well 
organlaed  agency  located  at  the  seat  of  the 
National  Oovernment  might  be  able  to  render 
a  double  service  to  our  democracy:  (1) 
Thromfh  systematic  studies  In  the  held  of 
public  administration  we  might  promote  Im- 
provements In  government  organisation  and 
administration;  and  (2>  through  economic 
investigations  we  might  help  to  clarify  for 
the  public  generally  some  of  the  numerous 
economic  Issties  with  which  the  Nation  la 
always  confronted.  In  the  words  of  tha 
memorial  prepared  by  a  group  of  leading 
educators  and  distinguished  men  of  affairs 
who  enlisted  the  Interest  of  the  Carnegie 
Corp.:  'It  must  be  clear  that  the  sole  object 
Is  to  collect  facts,  to  marshal  them  in  intel- 
ligible form,  and  to  interpret  them  In  the 
senrlce  of  the  truth  only  and  not  In  the  serv- 
ice of  any  party  or  section  or  group  in  th* 
body  politic." 

These  conceptions  carried  the  obligation 
that  our  studies  should  have  definitely  prac- 
tical objectives.  It  was  necessary,  also,  that 
we  consider  public  Issues  which  often  were 
of  a  highly  controversial  character — fre- 
quently surNharged  with  emotion.  As  Mr. 
Brookings  In  one  of  his  numerous  flashes  of 
insight  put  it — We  should  be  concerned  aith 
vital  issues  and  not  be  content  merely  to 
write  books  abotrt  other  books.  In  the  pam- 
phlet which  has  been  distributed  at  this 
meeting  yoo  will  find  evidence  indicating 
that  we  have  steadfastly  endeavored  to  meet 
the  stipulations  of  our  founders.  This  pam- 
phlet. I  belleiw,  answers  the  question  so  often 
asked — Does  anyone  ever  pay  any  attention 
to  your  flndlQKS? 

TKZ  NVCaSSITT   POS  GBOUP  STSy*BCH 

Ify  own  willingness  to  leave  a  professorship 
at  the  University  <a  Chicago  to  direct  this 
pioneering  exp)erlment  was  based  on  two 
things:  (1;  an  Intense  Interest  in  questions 
of  public  policy,  and  (2)  the  conviction  that 
organized,  group  Investigations  were  essen- 
tial If  scholars  were  to  make  timely  contri- 
butions— before  rather  than  after  binding 
decisions  have  been  made. 

Traditionally,  research  in  the  social  sciences 
had  been  Individualistic  in  ciiaracter.  The 
individual  scholar  gathered,  In  the  main  sin- 
gle-handed, the  Information  required  and 
then  perhaps  sought  the  friendly  criticism 
of  the  manuscript  by  a  colleague  or  two.  In 
speculative,  or  philosophical,  or  strictly  de- 
ductive writings,  this  process  Is  often  satis- 
factory. But  Investlcntlons  of  an  Inductive 
character  are  so  ume-co:isuming  that  the  In- 
dividual would  seldom  be  able  to  carry  the 
project  to  completion  in  time  to  be  of  other 
than  historical  Interest. 

Moreover,  Investigations  that  are  of  funda- 
mental slgnUcance  transcend  the  bounds  of 
a  particular  division  of  the  social  sciences 
and  require  for  their  handling  the  peculiar 
qualifications  of  workers  In  different  fields. 
Many  of  the  institution's  Investigations 
clearry  call  for  the  cooperation.  In  one  com- 
blnatioa  or  another,  of  ecoaomlsta,  political 


scientists,  sociologists,  psychologtsts.  lawyers, 
and  engineers;  and  without  such  coopera- 
tion such  investigations  cannot  be  effectively 
carried  out.  Often  the  regular  staff  does  not 
possess  all  of  the  requisite  talent;  and  in  such 
cases  It  is  necessary  to  recruit  special  per- 
sonnel for  the  particular  piece  of  research  In 
hand. 

A  second  kind  of  cooperation  Is  quite  as 
Important  as  that  of  men  drawn  from  differ- 
ent divisions  of  the  social  sciences.  A  group 
of  Individuals  interested  In  the  same  divi- 
sion of  the  social  sciences  may  supplement 
one  another  in  vitally  Important  ways.  They 
cooperate  through  bringing  to  bear  upon  a 
given  project  varied  interests  and  talents. 
One  may  have  a  special  flair  for  statistical 
method:  a  second  may  have  aptitude  In  and 
fondness  for  the  hunt  In  out-of-the-way 
places  for  relevant  data,  whether  In  historical 
archives,  or  In  statistical  collections,  or  in 
the  experiences  of  men  who  have  been  con- 
cerned In  one  way  or  another  with  the  prob- 
lem in  question.  A  third  may  have  unusual 
language  equipment.  A  fourth  may  have  ex- 
ceptional capacity  in  the  organization  and 
Interpretation  of  material.  One  may  be  of  an 
unusually  reflective  t3rpe  of  mind,  always 
wondering  whether  the  tentative  conclusions 
reached  do  not  need  further  qualifications, 
elaboration,  or  modification,  the  type  of  mind 
tiiat  is  perpetually  revolving  moot  questions 
and  seeking  new  light.  Another  may  be  par- 
ticularly fruitful  in  suggesting  leads  for  new 
lines  of  inquiry:  and  stlLi  another  may  be  an 
excellent  critic  of  detail,  both  as  regards  the 
data  and  the  logic  of  the  analysis. 

Nearly  all  our  studies  have  involved  this 
kind  of  professional  cooperation;  and  they 
have  benefited  enormously  from  the  process. 
When  an  author  has  been  through  this 
grueling  procedure  one  of  the  minor  Ir- 
ritations of  life  is  to  read  the  appraisals  of 
reviewers  who  after  spendmg  a  few  hours 
In  sketching  the  pages  point  out  as  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  the  very  questions 
that  have  been  resolved  in  our  group  dis- 
cussions. 

This  emphasis  upon  cooperative  research 
does  not  Imply  that  a  group  product  is  nec- 
essarily superior  to  an  Individual  product. 
In  fact,  where  synthesis  Is  Involved  the 
thought  distillation  through  the  Individual 
mind  Is  doubtless  more  cogent  and  definitive 
Even  so.  the  individual  will  usually  profit 
greatly  by  the  challenge  and  clarification 
which  flows  from  group  discussions. 

8cin»Tinc  OBJECT  ivri  t 

A  question  often  discussed  Is  whether  there 
Is  any  such  thing  as  science  or  scientific 
metliod  In  the  so-called  social  sciences.  If 
one  means:  Is  there  a  set  of  natural  laws 
of  eternal  validity,  a  body  of  doctrines  or 
principles  of  universal  applicability  In  solv- 
ing the  problems  of  organized  life,  I  would 
certainly  say  "No."  But  if  one  means:  Can 
studies  in  this  field  be  conducted  with 
scientific  objectivity,  my  answer  Is  an  em- 
phatic "Yes." 

While  economics  is  concerned  with  a  Living, 
changing,  developing  organism  which  can- 
not be  analysed  In  static  terms.  It  does  not 
follow  that  It  cannot  be  studied  with 
scientific  objectivity.  The  primary  objective 
of  economics  is  to  analyze  the  forces,  factors. 
and  oondiUons  which  make  for  maximum 
production  of  goods  and  services.  Thus  there 
is  a  clearly  defined  test  by  which  to  gauge 
the  results  of  economic  policies,  both  public 
and  private,  namely,  their  effects  upon  pro- 
ductivity. In  analyzing  the  effects  of 
economic  policies  upon  wealth  production  It 
is  essential  also  to  consider  the  distribution 
of  goods  and  services  because  the  way  in 
which  income  is  divided  may  react  back  upon 
the  productive  process  Itself. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception.  It  Is  ap- 
parent that  the  conclusions  reached  are  not 
mere  expressions  of  personal  preference  on 
the  part  of  an  author  or  an  evidence  of  con- 
servatism, liberalism,  or  radicalism.    Tha  on* 


fundasoental  assumption  iinderlylng  our  eco- 
nomic analyses  Is  that  increased  productivity 
and  progressively  higher  standards  nf  living 
are  desired  by  the  people.  Whether  higher 
standards  of  living  are  good  for  people  Is  a 
question  which  economists  should  properly 
leave  to  philosophers.  Thus  conceived,  eco- 
nomlCB  Is  solely  analytical.  Because  the 
processes  Involved  are  often  complex,  there 
may  of  course  t>e  wide  divergence  of  views 
as  to  the  actual  effects  of  given  policies.  But 
so  long  as  the  student  of  economics  pursues, 
unwaveringly,  the  objective  of  ascerUlnlnf 
the  effects  of  economic  forces,  factors,  and 
Institutions  upon  wealth  production,  he  Is 
proceeding  in  the  true  spirit  of  science. 

iKDVcnyx  studhs  akd  THKoamcAL  ccKnuu- 

EATIOWS  m  BCONOltlCS 

Although  OUT  studies  have  been  designed 
to  shed  light  upon  public  issues  of  current 
significance,  most  of  them  have  also  been 
related  to  a  larger  objective.  By  laying  out 
a  series  of  Interrelated  specific  Inve.'-tlgatlons 
we  have  In  many  Instances  been  laying  the 
foundatlors  for  the  reformulation  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  theory.  To  cite  a  single 
example,  each  of  cmr  series  of  studies  on 
Intematlonal  debts  contrtbtrted  to  the  clari- 
fication of  specific  country  problems  of  great 
ciirrent  Importance,  while  the  group  of 
studies  as  a  whole  laid  the  basis  for  a  re- 
statement of  the  entire  theory  of  Interna- 
tional trade  and  financial  relations. 

In  order  to  make  clear  our  conception  of 
the  theoretical  significance  of  oirr  Investi- 
gations. It  Is  essential  to  dlsciiss  briefly  the 
way  in  which  the  so-called  science*  of  eco- 
nomics and  government  have  developed. 
The  early  writers  In  these  fields — in  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries — had 
been  profoundly  Influenced  by  developments 
In  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences;  and  they 
undertook  to  formulate  a  body  of  prliiclples 
of  universal  appllcablllty.  Their  method 
was  a  compound  of  Inductive  obeervatlon  of 
physical  phenomena  and  deductive  reason- 
ing. In  the  course  of  time  an  elaborate  body 
Of  thought  was  evolved  and  incorporated  in 
treatises  bearing  the  title  or  principles  or 
laws  of  economics,  of  political  science,  and 
even  of  sociology. 

The  literature  In  any  field  of  knowledge 
ordinarily  tends  to  grow  by  a  process  of 
accretion — without  essentially  modifying 
earlier  theoretical  foundations  or  affecting 
the  general  Q>ould  of  thought.  This  Is  th« 
tree-of -know  ledge  oonoepUon.  With  the 
passage  of  time,  moreover,  such  a  body  of 
doctrine  commonly  tends  to  take  on  some- 
thing of  a  sacerdotal  quality  and  to  win  a 
large  number  of  devoted  a«lherenu.  Some 
become  Imbued  with  a  fundamentalist 
spirit — a  worshipful  attitude,  which  closes 
the  mind  to  new  evidence  or  new  Interpreta- 
tlona.  They  make  It  their  mission  to  defend 
and  preserve  the  accepted  principles.  I 
have  even  been  criticised  for  not  dealing  In 
a  more  generous  spirit  with  received  doc- 
trine. I  am  reminded  of  Robert  Q  Inger- 
•oil's  description  of  the  fundamentalist  in 
religion:  "There  he  sits  like  a  wise  owl  on  a 
withered  branch  of  the  growing  tree  of 
knowledge,  hooting  the  sante  tMX>ts  that  have 
been  hooted  for  a  hundred  years." 

The  history  of  human  thought  clearly  In- 
dicates that  the  vitally  Important  contribu- 
tions are  as  a  rule  those  which  result  from 
cutting  athwart  existing  grooves  of  thinking 
and  which  Involve  a  general  Intellectual  re- 
orientation tn  the  light  of  new  knowledge 
and  new  conceptions. 

A  reappraisal  of  the  whole  body  of  theory 
that  has  t)een  evolved  Is  especially  essential 
In  the  fields  of  economics  and  government — 
because  of  the  changing  character  of  the 
uranism  under  consideration.  If  economic 
and  political  thought  Is  not  constantly  re- 
adju5ted  in  the  light  of  economic  and  po- 
litical evolution,  not  constantly  reoriented 
with  a  view  to  making  It  relevant  to  existing 
conditions,  it  cannot  expect  to  serve  as  a 
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guide  to  social  policy.  It  was  a  major  defect 
of  the  classical  system  of  economics  that  it 
failed  to  take  adequate  account  of  the  ways 
In  which  a  changing  economic  system  might 
profoundly  affect  the  processes  of  wealth 
production  and  distribution.  Most  of  the 
so-called  principles  of  economics  were  doubt- 
less relevant  to  the  conditions  existing  at 
the  time  they  were  first  given  explicit  state- 
ment, but  many.  If  not  all.  of  them  need 
profound  modification  In  the  light  of  the 
changed  world  in  which  we  live.  L«t  me 
Illustrate  by  a  concrete  example. 

The  theory  of  commercial  banking,  as 
formulated  by  Adam  Smith,  was  based  upon 
conditions  existing  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  He  carefully  studied 
the  character  of  commercial  banking  opera- 
tions of  hU  day.  and  he  correctly  diagnosed 
the  problem  of  bank  management  In  the 
existing  situation.  The  commercial  l>ank 
was  concerned  merely  with  furnishing  short- 
time  funds  for  financing  the  distribution  of 
consumption  goods,  the  sale  of  which  would 
make  possible  the  liquidation  of  the  loans. 
It  was  emphasized  by  succeeding  writers  that 
such  loans  usually  were,  and  always  should 
be.  backed  by  specific  consignments  of  com- 
modities, evidenced  by  bills  of  exchange, 
drawn  by  the  seller  against  the  purchaser. 

Once  this  description  of  commercial  bank- 
ing operations  had  been  incorporated  In  eco- 
nomic ilterature  In  the  form  of  a  statement 
of  principles,  the  theory  of  commercial  bank- 
ing remained  fixed  for  more  than  a  century. 
ThU  view  of  the  proper  functioning  of  bank- 
ing, moreover,  found  Incorporation  In  the 
banking  legislation  of  many  countries.  It 
was  for  example,  the  theory  underlying  our 
national  banking  law  of  1863  and  It  was  given 
added  emphasis  In  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act  of  1913.  The  principles  that 
had  been  enunciated  were,  moreover,  ac- 
cepted by  practical  bankers  as  weU  as  by 
academic  economists. 

The  theory  of  bank  liquidity  as  developed 
by  early  wrlt<-r8  reUted.  however,  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  each  bank  was  an  Independent 
entity,    depending    wholly    upon    maturing 
loans  to  provide  a  return  flow  of  cash.     It 
had    no    correspondent    banks    to    which    It 
could  turn  fcr  help,  no  organized  exchanges 
In  which  securities  might  be  liquidated,  and 
no  central  b»nklng  institution  from  which 
help  could  tx>  procured.    But  with  the  evo- 
lution of  an  interrelated  banking  system  and 
organized  Be<urlty  markeu.  the  problem  of 
maintaining   liquidity   assumed   an   entU-ely 
new  form.     It  became  chiefly   a  matter  of 
disposing  of  a  bank's  asseU  In  the  market 
or  of  borrowing  from  affiliated  Institutions. 
Moreover.  In  the  United  SUtes  changes   In 
commercial  practices  and  in  methods  of  bus- 
iness financing  have  resulted  In  the  virtual 
elimination  of  the  types  of  financial  instru- 
menu   whlct   formerly  comprised   the   bulk 
of  bank  assets.    Since  1913  It  has  been  found 
necessary  repeatedly  to  modify  the  provisions 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  in  order  to  enable 
the  Reserve  nystem  to  perform  a  significant 
service  to  th>«  Nation.    Nevertheless,  funda- 
mental confmion  of  thought  with  respect 
to  the  theorj   of  banking  still  exists. 

I  am  not  here  Interested  In  outlining  a 
revised  theor^•  of  banking,  but  only  In  noting 
how  structural  changes  In  the  economic  and 
financial  system  have  rendered  former  con- 
ceptions obsclete.  Incidentally,  were  Adam 
Smith  to  reaopear  In  a  new  incarnation  In 
the  present  world  and  formulate  a  theory 
Of  banking  on  the  basla  of  a  study  of  flnan- 
clal  organization  in  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
other  flnancUl  centers  today,  his  appraisal 
would  show  little  resemblance  to  that  which 
he  evolved  In  the  second  half  of  the 
eighteenth  ct-ntury. 

EXOttirSTAnON  IN  COVESKMINT  RESEARCH 
The    failure    of    American    students,    until 
recently,  to  g.lve  systematic  attention  to  the 
larger  problems  of  political  organization  ap- 
pears to  be  largely  attributable  to  the  fact 


that  such  Issues  had  long  been  regarded  as 
settled.  They  had  been  thrashed  out  In 
the  writings  and  discussions  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  and  the  fundamental  general- 
izations or  conclusions  which  were  reached 
were  embodied  In  written  constitutions. 
Once  Incorporated  In  the  fundamental  law 
and  given  formal  expression  as  a  body  of 
principles  of  political  science,  they  became 
frozen,  so  to  speak.  In  the  form  of  jxjpular 
conceptions,  uadltlons,  and  modes  of 
thinking. 

There  la  today  a  c^.Allenglng  opportunity 
for  a  broadening  of  the  scope  of  research  In 
the  field  of  government.  First,  the  need  Is 
Imperative  for  a  series  of  analytical  studies 
dealing  with  the  basic  problems  with  which 
democratic  government  is  confronted  In  the 
modern  world.  As  everyone  realizes,  govern- 
ment is  constantly  becoming  more  extensive 
In  scope,  more  costly,  and  more  difficult  to 
operate.  The  attempt  to  realize  the  Impli- 
cations of  democracy,  both  politically  and 
socially,  enormously  Increases  the  burdens 
and  strains  to  which  governmental  ma- 
chinery Is  subjected.  In  the  light  of  recent 
world  history  it  Is  obvious  that  the  survival 
of  democratic  forms  of  government  depends 
upon  our  ability  to  adapt  governmental 
methods  and  processes  to  the  requirements 
of  constantly   changing  conditions. 

The  time  U  peculiarly  ripe  for  a  program 
of  research  starting  with  and  resting  upon 
a  comprehensive  and  systematic  presenta- 
tion of  the  basic  problems  of  democratic 
government.  The  flrst  requirement  Is  an 
exploratory  and  clarifying  study  of  the 
primary  Issues  Involved  In  democratic  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  today.  An 
over-all  survey  of  the  problems  of  govern- 
ment organization  In  the  modern  world  Is 
Indispensable  If  we  are  to  have  other  than 
patch-work   Improvement. 

The  second  great  need  Is  for  integrated 
research  In  the  fields  of  government  and 
economics.  As  everyone  realizes,  the  role 
of  government  In  economic  activity  has  been 
constantly  expanding  In  recent  times. 
Through  a  variety  of  policies  and  activities, 
the  Oovernment  now  exercises  control  over 
the  economic  system  at  various  key  points. 
For  good  or  for  HI,  government  agencies 
have  come  to  exert  a  profound  Influence 
over  money  and  credit,  stock  exchange  oper- 
ations. Investments,  profits,  wages,  prices, 
transportation,  and  Industrial,  agricultural 
and  labor  organization.  If  the  Issues  In- 
volved In  these  controls  are  to  be  analyzed 
in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  a  more  efiQclent 
coordination  of  government  and  Industry 
in  the  attainment  of  the  goal  of  Increased 
production  and  general  well-being.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  they  must  be  studied  Jointly  by 
students  of  government  and  students  of 
economics. 

In  whatever  direction  one  turns  In  the 
study  of  major  problems  of  governmental 
organization  and  control,  he  comes  squarely 
up  against  economic  Issues  of  far-reaching 
Importance.  The  character  of  the  govern- 
mental organization  that  Is  required  depends 
directly  upon  the  character  of  the  economic 
problem  with  which  the  organization  Is  con- 
cerned. Cooperation  between  economists 
and  students  of  government  is  thus  Indis- 
pensable. Moreover,  It  is  Increasingly  im- 
portant that  the  Individual  student  acquire 
comjjetency  In  both  flelds. 

A  third  fundamental  need  In  the  field  of 
governmental  research  Is  to  study  the  prob- 
lem of  governmental  reorganization  from  a 
much  broader  point  of  view  than  that  of 
mere  structural  change  and  procedural  Im- 
provements. The  Increase  In  efficiency  and 
In  economy  of  op>eratlon  that  may  be 
achieved  through  the  mere  shifting  of  bu- 
reaus or  the  elimination  of  duplicating 
services  Is  small  Indeed,  as  compared  with 
those  which  might  be  realized  tiu-ough  the 
elimination  or  curtailment  of  functions. 
Many  existing  policies  and  activities,  reflect- 


ing the  needs  and  Interests  of  former  times, 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  serving  signifi- 
cant ends.  More  Important  are  the  con- 
flicting policies  which  have  emerged  as  a 
result  of  the  responsiveness  of  Government 
to  the  demands  of  various  groups  In  the  body 
politic  and  the  failure  on  the  part  of  Oov- 
ernment to  maintain  a  comprehensive  na- 
tional view  with  respect  to  its  policies  as  a 
whole. 

While  there  has  been  much  talk  In  recent 
years  about  national  planning,  there  has 
been  little  If  any  attempt  to  review  the  en- 
tire range  of  national  policies.  The  greatest 
single  need  at  this  Juncture  Is  a  thorough- 
going reappraisal  of  governmental  functions 
and  activities,  with  a  view  to  evaluating  not 
only  the  significance  of  each  but  also  their 
relationships  one  to  another.  Such  a  re- 
appraisal can  be  scientifically  conducted 
only  by  a  nongovernmental  agency  staffed 
with  economists  and  political  scientists  and 
equipped  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  other 
specialists. 

CONTRASTING    ECONOMIC    CONCEPTIONS 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  refer  In 
facetious  terms  to  the  great  contrast  one 
finds  between  some  of  the  older  economic 
conceptions  and  some  of  the  newer  eco- 
nomics. Needless  to  say  in  both  cases  there 
is  much  exaggeration. 

The  classical  economics  of  our  forefathers 
had  a  somber  outlook.  Nature  was  nig- 
gardly; natural  resources  were  limited.  In 
many  cases  meager.  Mankind  was  almost 
universally  Improvident  —  thriftless  and 
shiftless  and  given  to  abundant  procreation. 
In  consequence,  overpopulation  and  falling 
standards  of  living  were  inescapable. 

Accordingly,  emphasis  was  placed  by  the 
economists  on  the  necessity  for  birth  con- 
trol, the  elimination  of  waste  In  all  its  forms, 
and  thrlftlness.  The  primary  requlremenU 
seemed  to  be  to  live  simply,  to  tighten  one's 
belt,  to  save  money  and  put  It  In  the  bank- 
where  It  becomes  available  for  capital  de- 
velopment. Little  wonder  that  economics 
was  known  as  the  "dismal  science."  As  a 
friend  of  mine  once  remarked.  "If  a  certain 
professor  then  teaching  at  Harvard  were 
to  preach  a  funeral  sermon  he  would  have 
difficulty  refraining  from  laying  emphasis  on 
the  value  of  the  corpse  as  fertilizer." 

I  now  place  in  Juxtaposition  to  this  for- 
bidding conception  an  Illustration  of  the 
newer  economics,  using  the  household  cat 
as  a  point  of  departure.  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not claim  original  authorship:  I  admit,  how- 
ever, that  I  have  expanded  and  embellished 
the  original  draft  which  came  to  me  through 
the  Intellectual  channels  of  Washington  in 
the  radiant  days  of  the  early  New  Deal. 
•  •  •  •  • 

CATS 

Consider  the  economic  significance  of  keep- 
ing a  cat.  In  the  first  place,  it  Is  necessary 
to  give  the  cat  milk.  This  tends  to  raise  the 
price  of  milk  and  to  increase  the  Income  of 
the  milk  producer,  who  begins  his  day  at 
4  a.  m.  that  the  teeming  children  of  our 
cities  may  have  the  vitamins  essential  to 
health  and  happiness.  Moreover,  higher  in- 
comes for  the  dairymen  would  enable  them 
to  raise  more  cows,  thus  increasing  the 
market  for  hay,  grain,  etc. — thereby  mate- 
rially aiding  the  hard  pressed  farmers  as  a 
whole.  Since  the  milk.  hay.  grain,  etc.  have 
to  be  transported,  railway  Income  will  be 
favorably  affected:  and  the  railways  can  and 
should  be  compelled  to  provide  more  employ- 
ment, thus  Increasing  national  purchasing 
power. 

In  the  Interest  of  a  well-balanced  diet,  the 
cat  win  doubtless  require  some  fish.  This 
Will  not  only  furnish  a  desirable  stimulus  to 
the  fishing  Industry,  but  since  It  will  be 
found  most  economical  to  provide  canned 
salmon  or  tuna  fish,  the  tin  can  Indvistry  will 
also  be  favorably  affected,  giving  a  still  fur- 
ther impetus  to  employment  and  purchasing 
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power.  Since  the  American  Can  Company  ia 
a  market  leader,  the  increase  In  Its  earnings 
wlU  proTtde  a  needed  tonic  to  tbe  stock 
market,  paving  the  way  Xor  t^e  HotaUon  of 
new  sectirttles  for  the  rehabilitation  and 
upbiUldlng  of  the  Nation's  Industries  gener- 

aUy. 

K  perchance  the  salmon  or  tiina  flsh  should 
come  from  Japan,  relations  with  that  country 
are  likely  to  be  Improved,  paving  the  way  for 
the  reopening  of  the  channels  of  Interna- 
tional trade  over  ever  wldenlngs  areas.  To 
be  sure,  the  birth  rate  in  Japan,  already 
high,  would  tend  to  be  further  raised,  which 
m  turn  might  ultimately  involve  Japan  in 
additional  wars:  but  these  considerations  are 
remote  and  speculative— the  Immediate  re- 
sults would  undoubtedly  be  favorable. 

If  the  ca*,  occasionally  eats  a  bit  of  meat. 
this  also  would  inure  to  the  benefit  of  agri- 
culture, not  to  menttcn  the  long  suffering 
packing  hot»e  Industry. 

The  cat  win  catch  rata  and  mice.  The 
damage  done  by  these  rodents  to  crops  and 
wildlife  has  been  reUably  coBimrted  by  the 
statisticians  of  the  C3B  at  $216,587,216.29 
per  annum,  the  saving  of  which  would  go 
far  toward  balancing  the  Federal  budget. 
There  would  aiso  be  a  reduction  of  the  dis- 
eases spread  by  these  animals.  Moreover, 
since  mice  eat  bees  and  bees  fertilize  blos- 
soms, the  quantity  of  flowers  and  fruits 
would  be  Increajed.  Purthernoore.  the  de- 
struction of  field  mice  would  Increase  the 
supply  of  clover,  thereby  enriching  the  qual- 
ity of  the  sou. 

If,  at  the  first  thought,  you  may  incline 
to  the  view  that  the  ramifying  economic 
Importance  of  the  program  thus  briefly  out- 
lined has  been  somewhat  exaggerated  in  the 
(oref  olng  statement.  It  may  be  observed  that 
If  there  were  only  one  cat  per  family  tha 
cat  population  of  the  United  States  would 
be  28.363  4i)2  units.  In  the  prelndiistrlal  age 
an  average  of  four  cats  per  household  was  by 
no  means  unusual.  With  the  food  surpluses 
now  available  and  with  our  superior  knowl- 
edge of  feline  habits  and  diseases.  Is  It  too 
much  to  expect  that  we  might  at  least  equal. 
If  not  exceed,  our  fonner  standard  of  achieve- 
ment? It  may  be  noted  tn  passing  that  tha 
multiplier  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Keynes 
would  here  operate  unfter  propitious  condi- 
tions. 

Most  perso;is  will  enjoy  keeping  a  cat 
bec\use  c€  the  pleasurable  companionship 
which  It  affords  But  there  will  be  a  few 
backward-looking  Individuals  who  would  find 
It  inconvenient  to  participate  in  this  great 
humanitarian  undertaking.  They  should  be 
compeUed  to  cooperate  by  the  full  force  of 
the  Pe«leral  Oovemment;  and  the  President 
should  issue  an  cilct  to  this  effect.  Although 
the  Government  has  not  heretofore  assumed 
it  to  be  necetscry  to  require  everybody  to 
keep  a  cat,  tbeve  appears  to  be  little  doubt 
that  under  the  general  welfare  clause  of  the 
Constitution  It  has  the  right  to  do  so.  In 
any  case  so  expansive  a  conception  could 
hardly  fall  to  obtain  a  sympathetic  hearing 
In  a  court  cnmmltted  to  the  principles  erf 
elastic  constnretlon. 

It  will  require  the  creation  of  a  new  ad- 
ministrative arency  In  Washington,  and  an 
army  ol  Inspectors  will  be  necessary  to  visit 
every  home  In  the  Nation  In  the  Interest  of 
enforcement.  Apart  from  the  direct  gains 
accruing  from  such  visits  there  will  be  un- 
told indirect  advantages  through  acquaint- 
ing the  officials  of  otrr  aovemment  with 
actual  living  conditions  among  the  masses 
of  our  people. 

The  economic  benefits  of  this  program 
will,  however,  not  he^coorfined  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  cities,  towns,  and 
States  will  be  able  to  levy  excise  or  license 
In  respect  to  the  keeping  or  owning  of 
and  thus  ease  the  load  of  taxation  on 
over-burdened  owners  of  real  estate. 
«^  The  Immediate  effect  of  this  measure,  as 
•■you  will  not  be  unaware,  will  be  to  raise 


the  price  of  caU.  This  U  very  desirable  not 
only  on  general  principles  but  espaclally  In 
Xhia  insUnce  because  heretofore  our  cat 
breeders,  iinprotected  by  any  tariff,  have  suf- 
fered from  the  competition  of  low-wage 
countries  such  aa  PersU,  Slam.  MalU.  Abys- 
•InU.  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  By  banning 
the  importation  of  aU  foreign  cats,  the 
American  cat  breeder  will  henceforth  be  en- 
abled to  enjoy  an  American  standard  of 
living  from  which  he  has.  In  the  past,  been 
unfairly  debarred  In  this  so-called  land  of 
equality. 

One's  appraisal  of  the  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  this  program  of  economic  accelera- 
tion will,  of  course,  depend  In  no  small 
measure  upon  his  diagnosis  of  the  existing 
economic  malaise.  If  his  analysis  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  over-production  Is  the 
root  of  the  difficulty  the  rearing  of  caU  will 
of  course  be  looked  upon  as  a  program  which 
can  only  so  Increase  the  already  redundant 
supply  of  wealth  as  to  end  In  national  dis- 
aster. If,  on  the  other  hand,  undercon- 
sumption be  regarded  as  the  source  of  oiir 
economic  maladjustments,  the  cat — which  Is 
a  consumer  without  being  a  producer — 
meets  ail  of  the  requirements  of  the  situa- 
tion. 

I  would  not  be  true  to  my  proXesskm  If  I 
did  not  add  that  there  is  doubtless  much  to 
be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  argumeut.  I 
trust  that  my  successor.  Dr.  Robert  D.  Cal- 
kins, will  find,  somewhere  between  the 
extreme  views  presented  above,  the  ultimate 
truth. 


The  Importance  of  Private  School  Train- 
iii{  Under  the  Korean  GI  Bill  of  Ri{kts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASsACHCsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thur$day.  July  3.  19S2 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  InclxKie  the  fol- 
lowing telegrams  and  letters: 

Sttucttse.  N.  T  ,  June  JO,  1952. 
Edith  NotmsE  Rogeks, 

House  of  Representativet, 

Washington,  D   C: 

Independent  colleges  and  universltlee 
commend  congressional  action  on  H.  R. 
7656,  Teague  hill,  eliminating  abuses  present 
GI  Bill.  More  than  400  colleges  and  uni- 
versities including  Columbia,  Cornell. 
Princeton.  Brown,  Boston.  Syracuse,  George- 
town. Hamilton,  Colby,  Tufts,  Ijdayette. 
Chicago,  Notre  Dame,  Oberlin,  Western, 
Reserve.  BeJoit.  Marquette,  St.  Olaf,  Tulane, 
VanderbUt,  Texas  Christian,  Denver,  Stan- 
ford, and  Southern  C'llfornla  urge  your 
earnest  consideration  ^  acceptance  Sen- 
ate amendment  number  44  providing  sep- 
aration subslstance  and  tuition  allowance* 
as  beneficial  to  veterans  and  to  preservation 
desired  equilibrium  public  and  private 
American  system   higher   education. 

StRACUEI    DNlVEaSTTT, 

Representing  Emergency  Committee 
of  the  Korean  CI  Bill. 

San  FaANCTSco,  Calif.,  June  30.  1952. 
Hon.  EnrrH  Nouasx  Rocaas, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington.  D.  C: 
Understand  Senate  eliminated  $31  provi- 
sion, section  234.  H.  R.  7666.  for  public 
schools.  In  order  to  prevent  unjust  discrimi- 
nation as  among  public  colleges  and  Junior 
colleges  throughout  Nation,  suggest  follow- 


ing poeslble  compromise  as  between  House 
and  Senate  language.  Instead  of  a  payment 
up  to  131.  to  be  determined  by  administrator, 
suggest  conferees  Insert  a  fixed  amount  to  be 
psdd  with  respect  to  each  veteran  in  attend- 
ance at  a  public  university  coUege  or  Junior 
coUege  which  la  charging  lew  than  such 
fixed  amount.  The  amount  thereby  fixed  by 
Congress  would  not  require  deternilnatioris 
by  administrator,  and  being  a  fist  fixed 
amount  should  be  paid  directly  to  the  certi- 
fying public  Institution. 

FsAWCis  V.  KxrxLTsa.  Jr.. 
CUg  and   County   of  San   Francisco. 

DKATXTB  BaPTIST   COIXXCK. 

Decatur .  Tex..  June  2t.  1952. 
Congresswoman  Ex>rTU  Nouasx  Roccas. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Cast  Maoam:  It  la  my  understanding  that 
the  Teague  bill  (H.  B  7ft56)  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  . 
and  Public  WeU&re  with  amonrtmenU.  Tha 
amendments  tiuit  were  approved  make  tha 
bill  more  favorable  for  private  institutions. 

In  the  event  tha  bill  passes  the  Senate  aa 
amended.  It  will  be  referred  to  a  committea 
compoaad  ot  both  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  Boiwa.  I  unrtantand  that  you  will  ba 
one  of  the  represenUtlvaa  from  the  Botiac 
on  this  commit tae. 

I  trust  that  you  will  glva  consideration  to 
the  amendments  as  made  by  the  Seuata, 
since  they  make  the  bUl  more  favorable  aa 
(>rivate  instltutloxu  are  concerned. 

We  feel  tbat  Uie  bill,  as  pMsed  by  tX^ 
House  would  discourage  veterans  from  at- 
tending private  Institutions  because  tha 
amount  allowed  would  not  cover  the  tuition 
nec«Mary  for  private  institutions. 

Not  only  our  school,  but  ail  of  the  other 
private  inatltutions  will  apprecUte  your  giv- 
ing your  appiroval  to  the  Senate  amendmanta. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Ouvix  D    EUurt, 
Assistant  to  the  President. 

Walla  Walla,  Wash  .  July  1.  19i2, 

Congresswoman  Rocsaa.  Massachusetts, 

Souse  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Urge  acceptance  Senate  Amendment  No.  44 
equalize  educational  opportunity. 

G.  W   Gowns. 
President.  WaOa  Waila  CoUege. 

Pao\-rr«i»ci,  R.  I..  July  1,  19S2. 
Bon.  Mrs    Rockxs. 

Member  Congress  from  Massachusetts , 
Washington,  D.  C: 
Urgently    request   you   to   vote    to    accept 
Senate  Amendment  44  regarding  Korean  OX 

iJill. 

HnntT  L  JACoaa. 
President.  Bryant  Conege. 


Boston.  Mass..  July  2.  1952. 
Congresswoman  Enrrn  Nocbsz  Rockzc, 

Hjuw  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C: 
To  avoid  futvire  chaotic  conditions  and  for 
best  Interest  of  veterans  and  private  schools 
of  Massachusetts  we  again  sincerely  urge  you 
to   vote  lor  separation  ot  tuition   and  sub- 
aiatance  payments  In  Korean  Bill  76^6. 
Ru^aau.  A.  Gsxxn, 
Veterans  Counsellor.  Watertouin,  Mast, 

Washimcton.  D.  C.  July  2,  US2. 

Hon.  £&TTH  NOURSB  ROCKBS. 

House  Office  Building.  Washington.  D.  C: 

Vitally  Important  that  conferees  reach 
agreement  on  Korean  veteran  benefit  bill  in 
order  this  leglaiatlon  may  be  approved  be- 
fore adjournment.  Stiggeat  basic  principles 
of  Hou:ie-approved  bill  be  accepted  and  if 
shortcomings  or  abuses  develop  these  can  bj 
corrected  by  future  amendments.  It  would 
be  tragic  If  disagreement  should  delay  ap- 
proval during  preoent  session  of  Congreaa. 
Omab  B  Krrcinnc, 
VFW  National  Legislative  Director^ 
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Washwctoh,  D.  C,  July  2,  1952. 
Hon.   EnrTH   Noussi   RocEPi, 

House  Office  Building  Washington,  D.  C: 
On  behalf  of  thousauas  of  new  veterans 
awaiting  a  Federal  assistance  program  on 
their  readjustmeat  to  civil  life,  the  American 
Legion  sincerely  urges  that  agreement  be 
reached  on  somi-  equitable  form  of  new  GI 
bill  for  them  before  Congress  adjourns. 

Donald  R.  Wilson, 
National  Commander,  the  American  Legion. 

I  WHrrnra  Collkjx, 

Whittier.  Calif..  June  30,  1952. 
Hon.  EorrH  NotnisK  Rogkbs, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C 
DxAS  Mas  Ro<:xas:  As  you  know,  the  pri- 
vately supportec.  colleges  and  universities  of 
the  country  hav«  been  greatly  concerned  with 
the  nature  of  j>endlng  Federal  legislation  ex- 
tending veteran  educstional  benefits.  They 
have  been  particularly  desirous  of  course, 
that  any  leglslstlon  enacted  shall  not  dis- 
criminate agalnit  private  Institutions  which 
must  necessarily  charge  tuition  since  they 
receive  no  part  ol  the  tax  dollar. 

The  Senate  bill  passed  last  Saturday.  If  I 
accurately  understand  lU  provisions,  al- 
though provldiig  for  payments  directly  to 
the  veteran,  eliminates  the  possibility  of  dis- 
crimination against  the  private  Institutions. 
This  Is  accomp  ished  by  providing  that  the 
total  amount  ol  educational  benefit  paid  the 
veteran  shall  b"!  determined  by  the  amount 
of  fees  and  tuition  charged  by  the  Instltu- 
Uon  Of  hU  chol:e.  As  I  Interpret  the  Senate 
amendment  to  the  Teague  bill,  a  maximum 
of  •40  additional  per  month  will  be  allowed 
a  veteran  attending  an  institution  making 
a  tuition  charge  of  $390  or  more  per  year. 
ThU  provUloD  effectively  gives  an  equal 
break  to  all  Imtltutlons  as  did  earlier  legis- 
lation In  the  field  of  veteran  educational 
beneflU. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  this  desirable  fea- 
ture wlU  be  preserved  by  the  Joint  Confer- 
ence Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
as  It  resolves  the  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  veteran's 
bilL 

Cordially. 

Paui.  8.  SMrrH. 

President. 


Social  Secnrfty  ChaBfei 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  BENNEH 

or    MICHIGAN 

m  TP*  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

I    Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  .'^ems  to  me  that  the  Social 
Security  Ac;,  even  II  amended  as  pro- 
posed by  the  present  action  of  Congress, 
still  falls  in  many  Important  respects  to 
serve  the  purposes  for  which  originally 
It  was  enacted. 

If  our  so<:ial -security  system  Is  to  be 
successful,  ^pe  must  make  it  serve  those 
purposes  in  the  fullest  possible  measure. 
We  must  mike  it  workable,  just,  and  of 
real  benefit  in  view  of  present-day  living 
costs  to  those  for  whom  it  was  designed. 

With  the;e  things  in  mind,  yesterday 
I  introduced  in  this  House  a  bill  to 
amend  tith;  m  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  to  reduce  the  retirement  age  from 
65  to  60.  to  provide  that  widows  may 
become  entitled  to  benefits  thereunder 
at  age  fifty,  and  to  Increase  monthly  In- 


surance and  lump-sum  death  payments 
thereunder  by  20  percent. 

The  title  of  this  bill,  as  no  doubt  you 
observe,  is  rather  completely  self-ex- 
planatory. Nevertheless  there  are  sev- 
eral points  I  would  like  to  emphasize  and 
expand. 

Under  the  present  law.  even  with  the 
earlier  proposed  amendments,  no  widow 
without  dependents  becomes  eligible  for 
monthly  Insurance  benefits  until  she 
reaches  age  sixty-five.  As  provided  In 
this  bill,  all  widows  would  become  elig- 
ible at  age  fifty,  irrespective  of  depend- 
ents. 

There  is  a  good  reason  for  this.  In 
fact  there  are  several  reasons  of  the 
highest  Importance  to  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  widows,  and  in  many  instances 
to  orphaned  children. 

Cen.sus  figures  and  mortality  tables 
show  that  an  ever-Increasing  number  of 
American  women  are  widowed  in  their 
forties  and  early  fifties.  Those  who  are 
chlldle.ss  only  too  often,  under  the  pres- 
ent law.  have  to  wait  a  decade  or  more  to 
become  eligible  for  monthly  insurance 
benefits.  And  more  often  than  not  they 
are  homemakers,  with  little  or  no  train- 
ing for  employment  outside  the  home. 

Widows  with  children,  of  course,  re- 
ceive benefits  under  the  present  law 
until  the  youngest  child  reaches  age 
18.  But  here  again,  it  happens  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  that  the  children 
grow  up,  and  the  Insurance  benefits 
cease,  while  the  widowed  mother  still  has 
to  wait  many  years  before  becoming 
eligible  for  old-age  benefits. 

The  objection  might  be  raised  that 
children  who  have  reached  age  18  should 
be  capable  of  supporting  their  mothers. 
But  in  this  enlightened  country  we  can- 
not assume  that  such  Is  the  case.  Most 
often  18-year-old  boys  and  girls  are  still 
In  school  to  prepare  for  a  profession,  or 
at  least  are  apprenticed  in  some  trade. 

Still  later,  as  it  so  often  happens,  while 
the  widowed  mother,  untrained  for  em- 
ployment outside  the  home,  goes  on  wait- 
ing for  the  day  when  her  widow's  pension 
starts,  the  children  are  marrying  and 
establishing  homes  of  their  own.  Usu- 
ally they  have  only  slender  resources 
that  are  strained  by  another  l)ody  to 
clothe  and  another  mouth  to  feed. 

If  by  Introducing  this  bill  I  have 
helped  to  correct  a  glaring  fault  in  the 
present  Social  Security  Act — If  I  have 
helped  to  eradicate  a  real  injustice  to 
those  who  are  perhaps  the  most  deserv- 
ing of  all — then  for  that  reason  alone  I 
feel  myself  Justified  in  doing  so. 

But  the  widows  and  orphans  are  not 
the  only  ones  who  suffer  by  reason  of  the 
Inadequacies  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
either  as  it  now  stands  or  as  It  Is  pro- 
posed to  amend  It.  Increases  in  monthly 
insurance  and  lump-sum  death  pay- 
ments, a^  now  under  consideration,  I 
believe  to  be  Insufficient. 

We  know  that  today  the  prices  of  most 
necessities  of  life  stand  at  or  near  all- 
time  highs.  These  high  prices  cover 
even  those  for  burial  plots  and  for  the 
cheapest  of  funerals.  We  know,  too. 
that  pensions  and  death  payments  orig- 
inally were  set  up  at  a  time  when  the 
American  dollar  was  worth  a  dollar  in- 
stead of  fifty-three  cents.       ,  ,;„  ...  .. 


Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  an  In- 
crease of  20  percent,  as  provided  in 
the  bill  I  introduced  yesterday,  is  none 
too  large  under  the  circumstances.  Per- 
haps it  Is  not  large  enough.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  these  payments  are  not 
charity.  They  are  a  return  of  tax  funds 
earlier  paid  In  by  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. And  Uncle  Sam  wants  no  profit 
out  of  money  such  as  this. 

Social  security  benefits  are  not 
charity,  as  I  have  said.  But  when  I 
think  of  the  vast  sums  voted  by  this  twdy 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  our  unwilling 
allies  abroad,  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
minding you  of  that  ancient  Christian 
adage  which  holds  that  charity  begins 
at  home. 


Addrest  of  His  Excellency  John  J.  Heame, 
Ambassador  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOHN  E.  FOGARTY 

or  aHODi  island 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 
Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  His  Excellency  John  J.  Heame, 
S.  C,  LL.  D.,  Ambassador  of  Ireland,  at 
twentieth  annual  feis  of  the  United  Irish 
Counties  Association  of  New  Sfork,  held 
on  the  campus  of  Fordham  University 
on  Sunday.  June  29,  1952: 

I  was  greatly  honored  to  receive  your  Invl- 
tatioft.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  weeks  ago,  to 
address  the  twentieth  annual  fels  organized 
under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  the 
United  Insh  Counties  Association  of  the  City 
of  New  York.  I  thank  you  very  sincerely  for 
the  delicate  courtesy  you  have  shown  me 
since  my  appointment  to  Washington  by  in- 
viting me  each  year  to  attend  this  great 
hosting  on  the  campus  of  this  far-famed 
university  I  thank  you  particularly  for 
inviting  me  this  year  again  when  you  are 
celebrating  the  twentieth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  what  Father  Rector  will,  I  am 
sure,  permit  me  to  caU  the  Fordham  Pels, 
an  event  which,  under  enlightened  leader- 
ship and  wise  management,  has  now  become 
the  most  important  and  significant  annual 
Irish  cultural  event  In  North  America.  I 
congratulate  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  con- 
gratulate your  association  for  your  persever- 
ance.  throughout  the  years.  In  this  great  work 
of  keeping  alive  on  this  part  of  this  conti- 
nent, In  this  unique  festival,  the  great  tradi- 
tions of  the  storied,  ancestral  land  of  yovu: 
fathers. 

Your  fidelity  and  success  through  the 
years  that  have  gone  reflect.  In  a  special 
sense,  the  fidelity  of  yovir  forebears  them- 
selves to  the  mighty  civilization  which  has 
at  last.  In  our  own  time,  finally  been  rescued 
from  the  fate  of  civilizations  whose  tradi- 
tions their  trustees  betray,  or  whose  Ideals 
their  Inheritors  obscure  or  compromise  or 
abandon.  Our  jjeople  fought  the  longest  and 
most  successful  war  ever  fought  In  the  world 
for  the  survival  of  a  civilization.  If.  today, 
the  greater  portion  of  Ireland  Is  ruled  by 
the  will  of  our  own  people,  through  political 
Institutions  of  our  own  making.  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  vitality  and  Tlrlllty.  be^tten 
and  born  of  long  devotion  to  It.  and  long 
endurance  for  Its  sake,  of  the  now  tnde- 
atrucUble  tradition  of  tha  htatoric  Irish  Na- 
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tlon.  Tbe  political  freedom  of  a  people  may 
be  lost  and  won  and  lost  and  won  again. 
But  if  the  Inner  life  of  a  nation  is  deatroyed 
it  can  never  be  restored.  Ireland  never 
soogbt  to  gain  the  whole  world,  because  she 
was  too  busy  seeing  to  It  that  she  would 
never  suffer  the  loss  of  her  own  soul.  When 
she  stood  In  battle  for  seven  centiirles,  dur- 
ing which  she  endxired  the  moat  fearful 
Tldnitudea.  she  did  so,  not  because  of  any 
racial  hatred  on  her  part,  not  merely  to  end 
alien  rule,  but  to  rule  in  her  own  household 
for  a  great  purpose,  namely,  that  she  might 
live  her  own  national  life  in  accordance  with 
her  own  genius  and  culture  and  traditions. 
In  the  language  of  Patrick  Pearse  she  fousht 
for  an  Ireland  not  free  merely  but  Gaelic 
as  well.  And  the  great  Irish  leaders  of  to- 
day wcoild  rather  see  Ireland  loee  her  na- 
tional liberty  again  than  lose  national  lan- 
guage and  heritage  and  all  that  it  has  stood 
for  in  the  story  of  our  struggle  and  means  to 
Tis  today  as  all  the  world  witnesses  the 
miracle  of  cior  survival.  ^ 

The  mighty  literature  of  Ireland  stands 
beside  that  of  Greece  or  Rome.  Hundreds  of 
years  before  the  English  language  had  l)een 
formed  of  a  fusion  of  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Norman  French;  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  two  original  French  dialecis  struggled 
for  mastery  on  the  plains  of  France:  the 
native  literature  of  Ireland  fk)url8hed  In  a 
golden  age  of  extraordinarily  early  develcp- 
ment.  of  surpassing  glory,  and  unprecedented 
duration.  Centuries  later,  Gaelic  was  the 
mother  tongue  of  the  chief  clvUizers  of 
Europe  between  the  actual  downfall  of  the 
pagan  and  the  virtual  enthronement  of  tbe 
Christian  Western  world.  The  great  lan- 
guage revival  movement  which  pulsed 
through  Ireland  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  and  created,  wherever  It  wa« 
felt,  a  new  hope  and  a  new  spirit  in  the 
heart  and  mind  of  the  Irish  people,  became 
tbe  liiq>lration  of  the  final  phase  of  our 
sMruggle  for  freedom,  and,  in  more  senses 
than  one,  the  instrument  of  its  strategy. 
Tbus,  the  return  to  tbe  language  and  tbe 
literature,  which  contains  the  record  of  our 
story  and  is  the  reix>&itory  of  our  tradition, 
heralded  the  restoration  of  ctir  national 
liberty. 

We  possess  a  unique  treasiue  in  that  an- 
cient Uteratxire  which  grew  up  of  a  polite 
people.  stU-centered,  If  you  will,  self-reliant. 
above  all,  and  Independent  of  the  Roman 
discipline.  If  it  were  not  extant  today. 
JCuropean  scholars  would  be  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  ancestors  of  modern  Europ>ean 
peoples  except  that  so  assiduously  dissem- 
inated by  their  coercive  and  uncomprehend- 
ing foes.  Ireland's  deliverance  from  that 
thraldom  of  an  enemy's  Judgment  abides  in 
the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Irish.  The 
magic  password  of  the  Arabian  bade  the 
rugged  mountain  open  and  admitted  him  to 
a  treasure  house  of  glittering  Jewels.  Our 
ancient  llterattire  takes  us  into  the  heart 
oi  a  Cimmerian  darkness  and  shows  it  full 
of  glowing  light.  It  opens  new  vistas  of 
knowledge  of  the  peoples  whose  descendants 
now  inhabit  this  continent  North  and  South. 
Without  it,  we  would  have  no  portrait  of 
these  distant  generations  except  a  false 
legend  of  shifting  hordes  of  quarrelsome 
barbarians  destroying  each  other  in  the  wild 
woods  and  wastes  beyond  the  corroding  iron 
rim  of  the  reeling  Roman  Empire.  Becaure 
of  the  renaissance  of  our  literature  we  can 
enter  Into  the  homes  and  hearts  of  the 
ancestors  of  the  men  who  built  America  and 
we  can  glimpse  the  beginning?  of  the  great, 
passionate,  and  generous' humanity  which  Is 
today  so  outstanding  a  virtue  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  American  people  and  so  clearly 
Informs  your  policies  at  home  and  abroad. 

Today,  as  Ireland  stands  forth  again  before 
the  world,  true  to  her  traditions,  and  con- 
fident of  her  future,  will  anyone  say,  as  was 
so  often  formerly  Insisted,  that  her  history 
has  been  a  dull  chronicle  of  dlsm:^  defeats. 
It  was  tbose  writer^  who  made  history   a 


record  of  wars  who  so  misconstrued  otir 
story  and  misunderstood  our  place  and  oxir 
role  In  the  world.  For  them,  the  shadow  cf 
the  swordsman  obscured  all  else.  The  mili- 
tarist be  he  monarch  or  dictator,  occupied 
the  chief  place  and  stood  In  the  foreground 
of  the  plctiire  presented  and  mJt»esented 
to  fX3sterlty.  These  historians  forgot  that 
Alexander's  empire  died  with  him  and  that 
his  satraps  shared  the  spoil.  They  forgot 
that  the  screpter  of  Aristotle  rules  tis  still. 

There  is  a  blindness  that  is  worse  than 
color  blindness  In  the  eyes  which  see  phys- 
ical, but  which  cannot  perceive  tntellertual 
and  moral  forces  and  effects.  Men  so  afflicted 
will  record  that  Roman  power  conquered 
Greece,  but  will  fall  to  recognize  that  Greek 
intellect  conquered  the  Roman  conqueror. 
Ireland  has  had  many  changes  of  fortune. 
It  has  been  often  Invaded,  part  of  the  penalty 
it  paid  for  being  the  fairest  Island  In  all  the 
Old  World,  a  penalty  It  might  still  be  paying 
had  not  a  New  World  opened  wide  Its  golden 
gate  of  opportunity  here  In  this  Western 
Hemisphere.  Our  defeats  have  never  been. 
disasters.  What  seemed  to  have  no  other 
end  than  the  plunder  of  our  wealth  resulted 
in  the  enrichment  of  our  literature,  the  dis- 
semination of  our  Ideals,  and  our  capture  of 
the  imagination  of  all  other  nations.  The 
code  devised  to  accomplish  the  annihilation 
of  the  intellect  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Integrity  of  a  cultured  and  moral  people 
studded  the  continent  of  Europe  with  our 
schools  and  colleges  from  which,  in  due  time, 
issued  forth  noble  and  distinguished  Irish- 
men to  fulfill  a  new  destiny  as  Illustrious 
leaders  of  men  In  the  very  greatest  nations 
in  the  world. 

Then  came  the  great  dispersal,  when  the 
descendants  of  the  men  and  women  of  Ire- 
land Into  whose  eyes  had  shone  the  splendor 
of  the  first  bright  morning  of  the  Christian 
Western  World,  the  descendants  of  those 
generations  which  had  welcomed  all  scholars 
to  the  land  of  the  holy  and  the  learned, 
now  made  Ignorant  by  law.  were  driven  by 
famine  from  their  hospitable  shores;  from 
the  land  of  a  thousand  welcomes.  Tbey 
went  forth  as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of 
water.  In  other  times  and  places  that  had 
meant  extinction  as  slaves  under  tyrannical 
rule.  But  It  was  here  to  America  that  our 
people  came.  Here,  they  found  a  refuge,  a 
welcome,  and  a  home.  You  lifted  them  up, 
you  hold  them  to  your  hearts  and  wiped  all 
tears  from  their  eyes.  Was  It  any  wonder 
that  they  gave  you  of  their  best  in  th* 
century  or  so  that  is  gone — fathers  of 
confederation,  churchmen,  administrators, 
statesmen,  soldiers.  Jurists,  teachers,  men  of 
letters  and  of  science,  miring  and  railroad 
engineers,  captains  of  industry,  merchant 
princes,  my  voice  gives  out  before  my  mem- 
ory falls — Nation-builders  all.  Our  race  had 
found  again  its  land  of  youth. 

If  we  had  a  past  of  shame — were  we  mem- 
bers of  a  Nation  that  had  never  risen  or  had 
deeply  fallen — the  incentives  offered  here  la 
the  United  States  would  have  been  a  chal- 
lenge to  brave  hearts  to  achieve  for  the  credit 
of  a  rejected  race.  But  It  was  otherwise 
with  our  people.  We  had  no  past  to  live 
down.  We  had  a  classic  history  to  live  up 
to,  and  a  mighty  mission  to  fulfill.  We 
dared  not  stand  still.  Had  we  done  so,  the 
past  would  be  our  reproach,  and  the  future 
our  disgrace.  And  so  when  our  people  be- 
gan a  new  life  here  they  lived  It  In  the  pat- 
tern of  the  Christianized  Gaelic  clvllLzation 
of  the  Ireland  of  old,  whose  literature  and 
music,  and  whose  tradition  of  Christian 
Faith  and  philosophy,  and  scholarship  and 
art,  we  are  cele?:ratlng  at  this  great  gather- 
ing today  here  In  this  storied  center  of 
American  culture  at  the  very  heart  of  Amer- 
ican life. 

This  Is  not  a  political  occasion  or  a  social 
function.  It  is  a  day  of  dedication  to  the 
high  ideals  and  destiny  of  a  distinct  and 
separate  people  who  have  woven  the  tradi- 
tion of  Ufe  for  which  they  have  been  known 


Into  the  communities  which  they  created, 
or  to  which  they  came,  In  their  ceaseles* 
pUgrlmmage  across  the  globe.  That  tradi- 
tion has  ever  been  a  bond  of  brotherhood 
amongst  men  of  all  religions,  races,  and  con- 
ditions. It  has  made  for  personal  Integrity, 
for  an  ordered  economic  and  social  progress, 
for  free  lns:lt\itlona.  and  for  a  peaceful  and 
harmonlotis  development  of  ciTllired  men 
living  in  a  free  society  And  it  has  made, 
atxjre  all,  here  In  Amerlcm.  for  national 
unity. 

Let  us  who  assemble  here  thank  Ood  for 
this  striking  manifestation  of  the  living 
reality  of  our  inheritance  and  Its  place  in 
the  cultural  life  of  America  today.  Let  Its 
ci^intrlbutlon  to  the  whole  of  your  national 
life  be  greater  still  in  the  years  to  come. 
Let  your  faith  in  Ood  who  so  sustained  your 
forefathers  and  preserved  their  pattern  of 
Ufe  to  this  hour  shine  (or  all  to  see  in  your 
homes,  in  yotir  persoikal  and  professional 
lives,  in  your  behaviour  In  public  office  and 
in  all  your  social  surroundings.  If  you  do 
that,  ever  more  faithfully,  you  will  be  giv- 
ing a  salt  to  life  on  this  continent  which 
will  never  lose  its  savour. 

And  when  you  look  across  the  sea.  think 
ever  of  us  who  in  the  very  first  years  of  our 
freedom  or  partial  freedom  have  woven, 
with  loving  fingers,  the  twin  strands  of  yar 
sacred  and  secular  civilizations  into  the  or- 
ganic life  of  the  new  Irish  nation.  Ws 
never  cease  to  hope  and  pray  and  work  (or 
the  day  when  the  essential  integrity  of  our 
tradition,  the  essential  oneness  of  our 
people,  robed  in  the  seamless  garment  of  our 
nationality,  will  enforce  upon  others  the 
conviction  of  the  necessity  for  the  reinte- 
gration of  our  national  terrltorr  No  one 
who  has  ever  stor>d  in  the  six  separated 
counties  has  ever  felt  that  he  was  standing 
In  any  other  land  than  the  storied  land  of 
Ireland.  No  one  who  has  ever  breathed  the 
crystal  air  of  Antrim  or  Down,  which  caresses 
the  Mountains  of  Moume  which  sweep  down 
to  the  sea.  has  ever  felt  that  he  was  breath- 
ing any  other  atmosphere  than  that  which 
crimsons  or  empurples  the  peaks  of  the 
hills  of  Donegal,  or  tbe  Kerry  MounUlns.  or 
the  Wlcklow  Hills,  and  sweetens  every  valley 
In  the  land,  and  brlchtens  the  whole  green 
plains  of  Ireland.  That  is  why  no  man  has 
ever  sought  to  Justify  the  partition  of  Ire- 
land on  the  ground  that  It  Is  natural.  And 
so  far  as  forceful,  and  more  forceful,  reasons 
no  man  has  ever  sought  to  Justify  the  parti- 
tion of  Ireland  on  tbe  ground  that  It  is  Just 
or  constitutional  or  right.  For  It  is  un- 
nattiral.  Iniquitous,  unconstitutional  and 
wrong.  It  Is  unnstural.  becanse  It  tears  to 
pieces  the  pristine  national  property  of  the 
historic  Irish  people  It  is  iniquitous,  be- 
cause it  violates  the  only  acknowledged 
principle  of  international  law  now  seemingly 
remaining,  namely,  that  aggression  la  an  in- 
ternational crime.  It  is  unconstitutional 
and  undemocratic  because  It  denies  the 
right  of  the  majority  of  the  Irish  people  to 
rule  In  their  own  land.  And  It  is  wrong, 
because  of  all  those  things,  and  because, 
therefore.  It  shocks  the  moral  conscience  of 
civilized  mankind 

The  leaders  of  the  free  world  cannot  go  on 
condemning  aggression  in  the  Par  Kast  and 
in  Asia,  and  in  Ea<rtern  Europe,  while  con- 
doning it  on  their  own  doorstep  in  Western 
Europe.  They  cannot  go  on  preaching  de- 
mocracy to  their  enemies  until  they  have 
accustomed  themselves  and  prevailed  upon 
their  still  powerful  friends  to  practice  It  No 
vital  British  Interest  and  no  vital  American 
Interest  Is  served  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
division  of  Ireland.  On  the  contrary,  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  security  in  all  the  tree 
world  would  be  strengthened  and  advanced 
by  a  frank  acknowledgment  of  the  political 
and  moral  necessity  of  an  Ireland  united  .ks 
well  as  free,  and  by  a  final  decision  of  en- 
lightened statesmanship  to  achieve  that 
blessed  and  Inevitable  end  without  delay. 
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A  Porpoicfal  Future  for  Youth 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  IfXW  TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  youth 
should  not  be  burdened  with  the  feeling 
that  war  Is  inevitable  or  be  imbued  with 
the  philosophy  of  futility.  But  our  youth 
should  be  inspired  by  the  challenges  of 
our  time  and  face  them  with  optimism. 
This  is  the  theme  of  the  appended  ad- 
dress by  the  Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver 
at  the  commencement  exercises  of  the 
Brookb'n  Division,  of  Yeshiva  University, 
on  June  24  last: 

Hay  I  express  my  thanks  to  you  for  invit- 
ing me  to  address  the  graduates  of  the  Brook- 
lyn High  School  Division,  of  Yeshiva  Univer- 
sity, cf  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  trtistee. 
My  recent  appointment  as  a  member  of  the 
board  of  education  of  this  great  city  of  ours 
has  stirred  in  me  a  very  strong  desire  to  get 
closer  to  the  educational  problems  which  are 
challenging  all  of  us  in  this  critical  period  of 
the  world's  history. 

I  learned  with  pleasure  and  pride  that  all 
of  you  are  to  continue  your  studies  in  our 
univertiUes  and  it  U  especially  gratifying  to 
note  that  there  are  those  among  you  who 
have  won  scholarships  to  Yale,  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  Harvard. 

We  are  living  in  a  rapidly  changing  world 
and  it  is  not  within  the  power  of  a  single  in- 
dividual to  predict  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy what  ultimate  goal  we  shall  attain  in 
the  future.  The  world  is  on  the  move;  men 
and  women  are  tormented  by  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  Umes;  there  is  fear  in  many 
hearU,  and  the  distant  rumble  of  shooting  on 
battlefields  throughout  the  earth  can  be 
faintly  heard,  if  not  by  our  ears,  then  in  oxir 
minds  and  in  our  hearts. 

The  picture  at  the  moment  is  not  a  pretty 
one.  We  have  been  lulled  into  a  sense  of 
desperate  resignation,  and  thousands  of 
young  people  like  yourselves  have  turned  to  a 
philosophy  of  futility  and  are  saying,  •'What 
is  the  use,  the  atom  bomb  will  destroy  civU- 
Izatlon." 

I  have  lived  through  two  world  wars  and  I 
reject  utterly  this  philosophy  or  theory,  or 
whatever  you  may  call  it.  I  say  to  you  young 
men  and  women  now  that  you  are  in  the  very 
midst  of  a  great  adventure  not  to  destroy 
civilization  but  to  give  to  it  the  finest  ethical 
values  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

We  are  living  in  a  country  where  we  need 
not  walk  with  frightened  step  and  look  over 
your  shoulder  to  see  if  we  are  being  followed 
by  secret  police.  We  speak  our  minds 
freely:  our  views  are  respected  even  by  those 
who  disagree  with  us  and  we  are  at  liberty 
to  Join  a  discussion  where  we  can  say  what 
we  want  to  say  with  freedom  and  dignity. 

Moreover,  we  follow  in  the  religious  faith 
of  our  ancestors  and  study  under  able  and 
competent  instructors  the  teachings  of 
Jewish  sages  and  prophets  and  scholars,  thus 
absorbing  the  wisdom  and  deep  understand- 
ing of  the  finest  minds,  not  only  of  our  own 
people  but  the  whole  wide  range  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

This  freedom  of  speech  and  worship  we 
call  Democracy.  Woodrow  Wilson  said  that 
wc  were  fighting  a  war  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  And  we  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  follow  him.  But  may  I  say — and 
I  speak  in  a  spirit  of  deep  humility— that 
centuries  ago  the  Jewish  people  had  already 
planted  the  seed  of  democracy  which  was 
to  rise  up  and  flourish  to  be  temporarily  sub- 
dued from  time  to  time,  and  then  revived 
again. 


As  you  know,  when  our  sages  sat  down 
to  consider  the  i)roblems  of  life  and  the 
Interests  of  the  community  as  a  whole,  they 
Invited  full  and  free  discussion  of  every 
subject  which  they  undertook  to  explore. 

They  were  not  dogmatic;  they  did  not 
force  men  to  think  along  set  lines;  they 
asked  questions  and  answered  them,  and 
down  through  the  centuries  they  succeeded 
In  evoTvlng;  a  system  of  ethics  and  right 
living  whic&;v^n  my  opinion.  Is  the  solid 
basis  of  our  prds^nt  day  civilization. 

It  is  my  view  that^Uie  most  important 
contribution  of  Jews  aS^  a  people  to  the 
world  is  the  formulation  o^  a  set  of  ethical 
and  moral  values  that  have  never  been 
honestly  or  seriously  challenged,  and  con- 
stitute the  very  keystone  of  our  way  of  life. 
Our  sages  and  leaders  were  the  first  to 
oppose  through  .their  studies  and  debates 
the  very  Idea  of  a  totalitarian  ideology.  They 
may  not  have  called  It  communism,  but  in 
essence  that  is  what  they  opposed. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  reject  the  phi- 
losophy of  futility  that  has  gained  a  foot- 
hold In  some  segments  of  our  young  people. 
They  can  see  nothing  but  disaster  ahead; 
this  spirit,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  has  seeped  into 
some  of  our  educational  Institatlons.  It  is 
natural  that  In  times  of  great  stress  such  a 
thing  should  happen.  But  I  am  not  dis- 
heartened because  I  feel  that  with  the  aid 
of  Divine  guidance  and  our  common  sense 
and  knowledge,  we  will  hurdle  the  stagger- 
ing problems  that  face  us  today. 

This,  I  would  say  Is  the  philosophy  of  con- 
structive optimism.  We  know  that  hvunan 
beings  would  rather  love  than  hate,  that 
they  would  rather  live  In  peace  than  be  at 
war.  that  deep  down  In  their  hearts  there  Is 
compassion  and  decency  and  affection  for 
humanity. 

Why.  you  may  ask,  should  there  be  war 
and  destruction  If  people  are  basically  good 
and  kind.  There  have  been  many  atuwers 
to  this  question  by  sages  and  philosophers 
and  writers,  but  whether  they  have  been 
right  or  wrong  has  never  been  determined 
because  we  are  stlU  striving  to  attain  the 
Ideal  values  of  life.  Until  we  understand 
thoroughly  these  values  It  must  take  time 
before  we  can  finally  achieve  them.  We  seek 
to  make  progress  through  exp>erlence  and 
the   process  of   trial   and  error. 

It  Is  here  that  I  am  reminded  of  one  of 
the  greatest  of  American  phlloeophers  and 
educators,  a  man  who  passed  away  recently — 
Prof.  John  Dewey.  You  probably  know  about 
his  Ideas  on  what  has  been  called  progres- 
sive education.  Dewey  loved  people  and 
children  and  he  had  what  is  known  as  the 
common  touch. 

As  Mr.  Bruce  Bliven,  a  close  friend  of  the 
great  educator,  wrote  recently.  "Professor 
Dewey  for  50  years  was  associated  with  prac- 
tical efforts  to  Improve  matters  In  the  field 
of  politics  and  economics  '  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  these  efforts  were  closely 
linked  with  the  role  that  the  Individual  must 
play  In  the  community.  He  always  said 
"Let's  try  It;  maybe  It  will  work." 

There  was  In  this  great  man,  even  after 
he  had  attained  his  ninetieth  year,  that 
wonderful  spirit  of  Inquiry,  and  keen  desire 
to  find  out  and  to  learn  and  to  experiment. 
I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  his  precepts 
and  principles  have  strongly  Infiuenced  our 
thinking  in  education,  politics  and  eco- 
nomics. 

Professor  Dewey  maintained  that  every 
mature  citizen  had  the  right  to  participate 
in  the  government  of  his  locality.  State,  and 
Nation.  He  said  that  such  participation 
helps  to  make  the  Individual  a  better  citi- 
zen, thus  making  It  possible  for  the  govern- 
ment to  serve  the  public  good. 

He  believed  In  the  equal  right  of  every 
individual  for  opportunity  to  make  his  own 
career  and  develop  his  own  personality  be- 
cause in  that  way  he  can  best  serve  the  gen- 
eral social  welfare.    .        -  ,-,• 


It  is  Important  for  you  to  think  often  and 
study  carefully  the  implications  of  Profes- 
sor Deweys  views.  He  believed,  as  I  said, 
that  each  one  should  develop  his  own  career 
and  his  own  personality.  If  1  understand 
him  correctly,  he  meant  that  It  was  up  to 
you  as  Individuals  to  prepare  yourselves  to 
serve  your  fellow  men  to  the  best  of  your 
ability.  That  Is  your  right  and  also  your 
privilege  In  a  great  democracy.  It  Is,  more- 
over, your  opportunity  to  help  supply  the 
proper  answer  that  the  world  must  ulti- 
mately give  to  those  who  would  undermine 
and  finally  destroy  our  way  of  life. 

I  offer  no  concrete  advice  to  you  graduates 
for.  as  Professor  Dewey  said,  we  must  go 
through  many  experiences  In  order  to  under- 
stand what  they  mean  to  us  and  to  the 
wor'd.  "Vou  have  already  passed  through 
some  experiences.  I  hope  that  from  them 
you  have  learned  something  that  will  help 
you  in  the  future.  For  without  experience 
and  thought  and  mental  exploration,  books 
can  be  of  little  value.  But  the  two  together 
can  produce  splendid  results. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  no  one  indi- 
vidual today  who  can.  single-handed,  lead 
the  world  out  of  its  deeply  troubled  state. 
The  over-all  situation  is  too  complex,  too 
overwhelming  for  one  man  to  cope  with; 
there  must  be  a  meeting  of  many  men  and 
women  with  highly  Intelligent  minds  and 
fresh  viewpoints. 

They  will  come  from  the  colleges,  the 
offices,  the  factories:  they  must  be  able  to 
grasp  the  feeling  and  alms  that  dominate  the 
people,  and  they  must  be  qualified  to  meet 
these  problems  in  the  broad  and  sound  In- 
terests of  the  men,  women  and  children  of 
every  race  and  creed.  They  must  gather 
around  the  table  like  the  Sanhedrln  and  the 
sages  of  our  people  and  ask  questions  and. 
give  answers. 

That,  In  my  opinion,  is  the  great  human 
project  of  the  future.  It  is  not  to  make  a 
better  atom  bomb,  but  to  create  a  climate 
of  brotherhood  and  mutual  understanding 
and  respect. 

Perhaps  you  may  find  yourselves  among 
those  who  will  be  called  In  the  years  ahead 
to  sit  In  the  councils  of  the  wise  and,  like 
the  sages  of  old,  seek  no  great  material  re- 
ward but  only  an  almost  sublime  inner 
satisfaction  that  you  are  contributing  to  the 
betterment  of  humanity.  It  Is  a  noble  ob- 
jective for  any  young  man  and  women. 

We  of  an  older  generation  look  to  you  of  a 
younger  generation  to  be  the  architects  of  a 
new  and  greater  and  more  wholesome  and 
peaceful  life.  That  Is  what  we  all  seek  and 
desire. 

We  are  living  In  the  shadows.  The  head- 
lines In  the  papers  each  day  tell  of  the  con- 
flicts that  rage  In  almost  every  corner  of  the 
world.  But  It  Is  not  entirely  dark:  there  Is  a 
light  In  the  distance  and  It  is  the  symbol 
of  brotherhood  and  peace.  We  are — all  of 
us — struggling  In  the  path  toward  the  light 
ahead.  The  progress  may  be  slow,  but  as 
we  get  closer  It  will  blaze  with  greater 
warmth  and  luster.  For  we  shall  be  walking 
away  from  the  shadow  Into  the  brilliance  of 
a  new  era  of  good  feeling. 

We  cannot  reach  this  light  overnight.  But 
as  Professor  Dewey  said,  "Let  us  try.  let  us 
experiment."  Good  will  come  of  our  experi- 
ment If  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  colossal 
problems  that  we  must  solve.  And  in  order 
to  meet  them  with  strength  and  knowledge 
and  understanding,  we  must  make  of  otir- 
selves  better  human  beings.  Then  we  can 
proceed  to  blend  this  individual  power  for 
good  with  the  other  factors  which  enter  Into 
the  creation  of  a  nobler  life. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  objective  for  the 
youth  of  our  land.  I  say  to  you,  who  are 
soon  to  take  up  your  studies  at  higher  In- 
stitutions, that  we  will  encourage  you  and 
do  what  we  can  to  make  your  task  es&ier. 
We  will  give  to  you  the  ttenefit  oi  our  own 
experience.  And  we  wtU  pray  for  DivlBe 
Guidance  to  rou  and  to  oursetns  and  to  tin 
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whole  world.  Bincore  congratulation*  and 
sincere  good  wishes  to  all  of  you.  Thanlc 
you. 


Excerpts  From  Report  of  Hif hway  Safety 
Conference  Called  by  tlie  Goffrnor  of 
North  DakoU 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  LANGER 

or  NO«TH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1932 

Mr.  LANGER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
\inanijnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  Governor's  Highway 
Safety  Conference,  held  at  Bismarclc, 
N.  Dak.,  on  May  12  and  13.  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RECX>ltlCZNDA'nONS 

The  following  are  recommendations  sub- 
mitted by  the  ▼arlous  working  committees 
and  adopted  by  the  Governor's  Highway 
Safety  Conference: 

EDTTCATIOW 

1.  All  teacher  training  inistltutions  must 
offer  a  minimum  of  five  class-hours  of  safety 
education,  but  recommend  that  a  study  be 
made  to  determine  its  adequacy  and  that 
any  changes  be  made  when  necessary. 

(a)  That  ail  teacher  training  institutions 
offer  driver  education  and  behind-tbe -wheel 
Instruction . 

a.  We  recognize  the  Importance  of  driver 
education  In  our  schools  and  therefore  rec- 
ommend that  greater  efforts  be  made  to 
develop  to  a  higher  degree  our  classroom 
course  In  driver  education  and  that  all 
schools  attempt  to  secure  a  qualified  "be- 
hind-the- wheel"  Instructor. 

3.  We  further  recognize  the  Importance 
of  a  coordinated  safety  program  In  our 
schools,  and  recommend  that  a  course  of 
study  be  provided  by  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction  in  safety  education  for  ail 
grade  levels. 

4.  We  recommend  the  appointment  of  a 
State  director -coordinator  of  safety  pro- 
grams. 

o.  We  recommend  the  passing  of  a  law  to 
define  and  make  mandatory  the  regulations 
on  school  buses  and  drivers. 

6.  We  recommend  the  State  legislature 
give  attention  to  the  need  for  "behind-the- 
wheel"  education  and  make  financial  provi- 
sion for  Its  support. 

(Lewy  Lee.  chairman;  Gordon  Reinke, 
secretary  ) 

XNTOBCZMXNT    AKS    JTTSICIAJtT 

On  the  subject  of  recording: 

We  recommend  serious  consideration  of  the 
enactment  of  Acts  I.  11,  and  IV  of  the  Model 
tJnlform  Motor  Vehicle  Cksde,  with  special  em- 
phasis on  the  consolidation  of  title  registra- 
tion, drivers"  licenses  and  safety  responsi- 
bility In  one  motor  vehicle  department  un- 
der a  director  of  motor  vehicles. 

On  the  subject  of  licensing: 

We  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  the  Increase  of  the  fee  for  motor  vehicle 
operators'  licenses,  to  meet  the  expense  of 
additional  patrolling  of  the  highways. 

The  conference  favors  a  complete  Investi- 
gation of  the  subject  of  chauffeur's  licensing, 
and  the  advisability  of  legislation  by  the 
State  on  the  subject. 

On  the  subject  of  enforcement: 

We  recommend  strict,  lm|>artlal,  (md  uni- 
form enforcement  of  all  laws  at  the  State  re- 


lating to  highway  traffic,  motor  vehicles  and 
the  licensing  of  motor  vehicle  operators. 

We  recommend  an  increase  In  the  author- 
ized number  of  highway  patrolmen,  up  to  the 
total  number  of  82,  and  that  highway  patrol- 
men be  Immediately  relieved  of  clerical  and 
administrative  duties  not  related  directly  to 
highway  patrolling,  to  enable  them  to  devote 
full  time  to  such  highway  patrolling. 

Since  the  objective  of  tills  cinference  is  to 
save  lives,  reduce  personal  Injuries,  and  save 
property  damage  resulting  from  highway  ac- 
cidents: and  since  statistics  show  that  90  per- 
cent of  all  accidents  result  from  violations  of 
law,  we  recommend  that  the  Governor  be 
asked  to  Issue  a  proclamation  to  the  high- 
way patrol  directing  that  violators  be  appre- 
hended whenever  possible,  and  that  necessary 
steps  be  taken  to  obtain  proper  convictions: 
and  that  the  Governor  adso  appeal  to  all  other 
enforcement  agencies,  attcnneys.  and  the 
public  generally  to  cooperate  In  enforcing  all 
trafBc  laws,  not  only  by  supporting  law  en- 
forcement activities,  but  also  by  taking  It 
upon  Itself  to  report  violations  and  take  such 
steps  as  are  necessary  to  bring  violators  to 
Justice,  and  hnpoelng  Just  penalties  upxm  all 
violators,  looking  first  to  the  elimination  of 
the  needless  waste  of  llvee  and  prcperty 

We  recommend  that  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials of  the  State  make  use  of  chemical  tests 
and  devices  as  well  as  blood  tests  In  connec- 
tion with  the  driving  of  motor  vehicles  while 
under   the   Influence  of   Intoxicating  liquor. 

We  recommend  that  all  gasoline  and  oil 
companies  urge  their  service  station  attend- 
ants to  clean  all  tall-Ughts.  signal  lights,  and 
headlights  of  cars  belonging  to  customers 
when  such  cars  are  being  serviced. 

We  recommend  to  each  county  and  city 
of  our  State  that  short-wave  radio  equipment 
be  furnished  to  their  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers so  that  they  may  take  advantage  of  the 
State  radio  system. 

We  recommend  that  all  beer  cartons,  pack- 
ages or  bags  be  sealed  so  that  the  containers 
cannot  be  removed  without  breaking  the 
seal  or  package;  and  that  It  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  to  have  beer  In  bis  possession 
In  a  motor  vehicle,  including  a  tractor,  un- 
less It  Is  In  the  original  sealed  package  in 
which  It  was  purchased  with  the  seal  or 
package  intact. 

We  urge  each  and  every  member  of  this 
conference  to  give  full  support  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  constitutional  provision  which 
now  limits  sheriffs  to  only  two  consecutive 
terms  In  odce. 

We  recommend  that  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  conference  containing  Its 
recommendations  be  furnished  to  all  mayors 
of  cities  and  presidents  of  city  commissions, 
and  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  county 
commissioners  of  all  counties  In  the  State 
and  to  all  police  magistrates.  State  attor- 
neys, and  Justices  of  the  peace. 

On  the  subject  of  Judiciary: 

We  recommend  to  the  legislature  that  the 
statutes  on  the  subject  of  manslaughter  be 
modified  to  meet  modern  conditions  relating 
to  the  operation  of  motor  vehicles,  and  to 
render  convictions  less  difficult  In  cases  of 
death  arising  from  the  negligent  or  reckless 
operation  of  motor  vehicles. 

We  recommend  to  the  legislature  that  a 
minimum  of  five  days  of  Imprisonment  in 
Jail  be  prescribed  for  persona  convicted  of 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  while  his  driver's 
license  Is  suspended  or  revoked,  when  such 
suspension  or  revocation  was  Imposed  as 
punishment  after  conviction  of  some  offense. 

We  recommend  to  all  county  judg-;s  that 
authorizations  for  the  Issue  of  motor  vehicle 
operator's  license  to  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  be  limited  strictly  to  cases  of 
manifest  economic  need. 

We  recommend  that  the  Governor  appoint 
a  legislative  committee  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  suggestions  of  this  conference 
before  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
legislature  In  a  step  toward  adopting  these 
suggestions  in  legislation. 


We  recommend  that  steps  be  taken  either 
by  some  State  governmental  agency  or  soma 
private  body  to  furnish  the  Justice  of  the 
peace  and  police  magtatrates  with  a  manual 
relating  to  their  duties,  responsibilities. 
Jurisdiction,  and  other  matters  relating  to 
their  offloea. 

(George  Longmire.  chairman:  I.  M   Oseth, 

secretary.) 

XNanraBTNO 

For   Immediate   attention: 

We  first  reoonuuend  a  aeries  of  administra- 
tive actloQA  to  all  levels  of  government 
designed  to  Immediately  Improve  the  safety 
of  travel  on  our  highways,  roads,  and  streets: 

1  We  recommend  the  acceleration  of 
center  line  stripping  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  complete  stripping  before  the  heavy 
traffic  season  of  the  year. 

a.  We  recommend  the  Installation  and 
maintenance  of  signs  designating  "no  p«kAS- 
ing"  areas  on  hills  and  curves. 

8.  We  recommend  the  placement  of  uni- 
form signs  to  conform  to  national  standards 
and  the  removal  of  unnecessary,  obsolete  and 
temporary  signs  when  road  conditions 
change  and  their  use  is  no  longer  warranted. 

4  We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  uni- 
form type  and  system.  In  conformity  with 
national  standards,  of  trafBc  control  signals 
and  devices. 

6.  We  recommend  the  development  of  s 
definite  admlnlstratliFe  policy  to  provide  for 
and  fix  respoiMiblllty  of.  maintaining  trafBo 
service  on  construction  projects. 

0.  We  recommend  to  tiie  State  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Registrar  that  he  discuss  the  practi- 
cability of  requiring  an  automatic  dimming 
device  on  all  new  motor  vehicles  sold  In 
North  Dakota  after  a  fixed  date  It  Is  further 
recommended  that  the  Motor  Vehicle  Regis- 
trar be  requested  to  discuss  this  matter  at 
the  next  meeting  of  the  American  Assoclalon 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators. 

For  a  long-range  program: 

Our  long-range  solution  to  the  OTer-all 
highway  safety  problem  Is  contained  In  the 
following  resolution  and  Is  the  result  of  this 
committee's  deliberations.  It  has  been  de- 
veloped with  unanlmoiu  accord  within  the 
committee. 

"Whereas  the  Legislative  Research  Com- 
mittee under  authority  of  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  "P*  Is  making  a  detailed  study  of 
the  highway  engineering  aspect  of  motor 
vehicle  transportation  In  North  Dakota,  and 

"Whereas  the  traffic  accident  toll  In  North 
Dakota  continues  to  increase  from  year  to 
year  and  the  engineering  study  will  furnish 
the  solution  to  only  one  part  of  the  prob- 
lem, and 

"Whereas  there  are  possible  legislative,  ad- 
ministrative and  public  support  activities 
and  changes  that  would  require  exhaustive 
and  thorough  study  and  analysis  before 
legislative  adoption:     Therefore  It  la 

"Recommended,  that  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly consider  a  similar  study  of  the  op- 
erating phases  of  highway  transportation 
with  the  view  of  determining  the  legislative. 
axlmtnistraUve  and  public  support  activities 
which  are  needed  to  reduce  the  toll  of  death, 
injuries  and  property  damage  resulting  from 
traffic  accidents  In  North  Dakota." 

(C.  J.  Crawford,  chairman.  Ted  Loy,  aecrs- 
tary.) 

ruBXJC  iwroBMATioi*  *m>  sutpobt 

1.  We  propose  posltlTe  action  In  the  crea- 
tion of  a  State  safety  coordinator,  with  ade- 
quate facilities  so  that  safety  programs  and 
Information  be  made  available  to  a  more  ex- 
panded public  and  help  them  gain  public 
support. 

n.  That  a  traffic  safety  committee  com- 
posed of  the  Governor,  attorney  general, 
superintendent  of  public  Instruction,  high- 
way commissioner,  highway  patrol  chief, 
and  other  State  officers  charged  with  official 
or  implied  safety  responsibilities  bs  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
reconunendations  made  by  this  conference. 
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m.  To  assure  the  press  and  radio  full  pub- 
lic enforcement  and  court  support  in  their 
printing  and  publicizing  of  all  names  of 
hazardous  traffic  violators  at  the  local  level. 

IV.  All  available  school  facilities  In  a  com- 
munity used  for  training  in  the  driver  edu- 
cation pwogram  l>e  put  Into  use  for  an  adult 
driver  program  at  the  local  level. 

V.  Stress  Impartiality  In  traffic  violation 
enforcement  to  retain  public  confidence  in 
our  court  system. 

VI.  Stress  importance  of  impartiality  in 
traffic  violation  Interpretation. 

VII.  We  recommend  that  all  business, 
farm,  civic,  and  fraternal  organizations  of 
the  State  of  North  Dakota  adopt  a  vigorous 
highway  safety  program  among  their  own 
members  snd  in  the  sphere  of  their  infiuence; 

Further,  we  urge  that  each  citizen  of  the 
State  of  North  DakoU  accept  individual  re- 
sponsibility for  strict  observance  of  all  traffic 
aafety  rules  in  hU  own  driving  and  In  re- 
ducing traffic  accidents  In  our  State. 

VIII.  We  recommend  that  each  county  In 
the  State  of  North  DakoU  hold  highway 
safety  conferences  and  that  permanent 
county  safety  councils  be  esublished. 

(I.  K.  Solberg.  chairman;  R.  Fay  Brown, 
secretary.) 

Conference  officials:  Got.  Norman  Bruns- 
dale,  honorary  chairman;  RepresenUtlve 
Roy  A.  Roland,  conference  chairman;  C. 
Emerson  Murry.  conference  secreUry. 

Panel    officers: 

■ducatlon:  Mr.  Lewy  Lee,  chairman;  Mr. 
Gordon   Reinke,   secretary. 

Enforcement  and  Judiciary:  Mr.  George 
Longmire,  chairman;  Judge  I.  M.  Oseth,  sec- 
retary. 

Engineering:  Mr.  C.  J.  Crawford,  chair- 
man; Mr.  Ted  Loy.  secretary. 

Public  Information  and  support:  Mr.  I.  E. 
Solberg,  chairman;  Mr.  R.  Pay  Brown,  secre- 
tary. 

Conference  consulUnts: 

Mr  James  W.  Slavln,  asslsUnt  director  of 
training.  International  Association  of  Chiefs 
of  Police.   Evanston.  111. 

Mr.  Paul  Hill,  field  director.  National 
Safety  Council.  Denver,  Colo. 

Mr.  Hal  Kent,  safety  consulUnt,  National 
Safety  Council,  Chicago,  111. 

Mr.  Kenneth  P.  New,  American  Association 
of  Motor  Vehicle  Administrators,  Des  Moines. 

Iowa. 

Mr.  1.  H.  Westwlck.  Association  of  Casualty 
snd  Surety  Companies.  Chicago.  III. 

Mr.  C.  Reynolds  Weaver,  director.  SUte  and 
Local  Officials'  National  Highway  Safety  Com- 
mittee. Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  C.  P.  McCormack,  Automotive  Safety 
Foundation,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Inadequate  and  Bad  Honsing — An 
I  American  Tragedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

or  NEW   YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30,  1952 
Mr,  JAVITS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statis- 
tics on  the  number  of  persons  who  are 
obliged  to  live  in  inadequate  housing  in 
Oiir  country  today  are  alarming.  But 
even  more  shocking  are  the  human 
tragedies  that  comprise  these  statistics. 
Seven  Americans  burned  to  death  in  a 
recent  fire  in  a  Brooklyn  tenement,  a 
building  deemed  unfit  for  habitation  yet 
occupied,  like  thousands  like  it,  by  fam- 
ilies who  have  little  opportunity  to  find 
housing  elsewhere  within  their  means. 


Appended  hereto  are  a  series  of  articles 
from  the  New  York  Post  by  the  noted 
housing  expert  Charles  Abrams,  which 
tell  eloquently  the  story  of  this  tragedy, 
its  origins  and  the  problems  it  poses  for 
us  all: 

(From  the  New  York  Post  of  June  20,  1952] 
Housing  Expeht  V  arns  Fm  Hazards  Peril 

Thousands     Herded     in     CriT's     U-ligai, 

Homes 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

The  seven  human  beings  burned  to  death 
In  a  Brooklyn  tenement  last  Wednesday 
morning  are  only  the  most  recent  victims 
of  a  fire  hazard  that  threatens  thousands 
of  others  living  In  New  York  City. 

According  to  records  of  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Buildings,  106  persons  died  by 
fire  In  ;helr  homes  In  1951,  and  124  died  the 
year  before.  They  died  In  many  kinds  of 
buildings — In  wlndowless  rooms  In  which 
they  were  herded  6  to  10  In  a  room.  They 
died  In  new-law  tenements  which  were  sup- 
posed to  be  "fireproof,"  and  In  tlnderbox 
dwellings  the  construction  of  which  has 
been  Illegal  for  50  years. 

The  total  number  of  fire  violations  filed 
against  buildings  In  New  York  now  exceed 
240,000. 

The  most  serious  Item  Is  failure  to  provide 
a  means  of  escape.  Another  Is  failure  to 
fire-reUrd  stairs  or  provide  sprinklers. 

Cooking  spaces  have  been  set  up  In  closeU 
without  proper  fire  protection.  Worse  still, 
hundreds  of  people  have  been  herded  Into 
buildings  which  can  safely  house  only  a 
third  that  number. 

The  largest  number  of  victims  In  these 
firetraps  are  Puerto  Rlcans  and  Negro  In- 
migrants.  In  the  last  10  years  there  have 
been  hundreds  of  thousands  of  In-mlgrants 
from  Puert)  Rico.  There  has  also  been  an 
In-mlgration  of  several  hundred  thousand 
Negroes.  Unable  to  find  decent  dwellings  at 
the  same  cost  as  paid  by  other  citizens,  they 
are  being  herded  Into  death  traps  like  the 
ones  which  victimized  Anna  Rodriguez  and 
her  three  children  and  the  Dento  family. 

Por  these  death  traps,  from  $65  to  $80 
monthly  per  room  Is  being  charged,  and 
families  are  doubling  and  tripling  up  to  pay 
the  rent.  More  than  6.600  buildings  are 
listed  as  having  been  Ulegally  converted  to 
take  advantage  of  this  traffic  In  death,  but 
there  are  thousands  of  others. 

City  officials  have  been  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger for  years  but  have  refused  to  meet  it. 

Old  hoiises,  long  ripe  for  the  wrecking 
crew,  have  been  opened  to  Illegal  occupancy; 
dozens  of  stores  and  wlndowless  cellars  now 
house  as  many  as  10  persons  to  a  cubicle. 
In  one  case  four  corners  of  a  coal  cellar 
were  leased  at  $17  a  month  for  each  corner. 
It  was  occupied  by  seven  adults  and  18  chil- 
dren. The  use  of  Illegal  basements  Is  com- 
mon. 

The  house  at  1101  Bedford  Ave..  Brooklyn, 
In  which  the  three  adults  and  lour  children 
met  their  deaths  Wednesday  was  typical  of 
thousands  of  others. 

The  victims  came  from  Puerto  Rico.  They 
could  find  no  shelter  here  at  reasonable 
cost.  The  Brooklyn  tinder-box  was  the  best 
they  cculd  find.  Landlords  like  Bessie  Honlg 
have  been  providing  houses  for  these  people 
at  $15  per  week  and  more.  Often  a  bonus  or 
"key  money"  has  to  be  paid  In  addition. 

The  wooden  building  had  been  classed  as 
an  old -law  tenement  60  years  ago.  It  was 
subsequently  converted  so  as  to  aUow  two 
stores  on  the  street  and  parlor  fioors.  Some 
17,000  such  wooden  buildings  still  stand  In 
Brooklyn  and  about  7.000  are  In  other 
boroughs. 

A  fire  occurred  In  the  building  on  March 

3,  1931,  but  no  violations  were  filed  against 

It. 

In   1948  there  was  another  fire. 

On  February  14,  I960,  the  fire  department 

found    there   were   no  secondary   means   of 


escape  from  the  building.  There  was  also 
Inflammable  rubbish  in  the  cellar  and  the 
cellar  celling  was  not  fire-retarded.  The 
cellar  stairs  were  not  enclosed  either,  so  as 
to  afford  escape  to  the  street. 

On  about  April  6,  1950,  a  tenant  com- 
plained he  wasn't  getting  hot  water.  An 
Inspector  found  the  building  had  been  Ille- 
gally converted  and  was  now  occupied  as 
four  furnished  rooms,  each  housing  a  family. 

The  borough  superintendent  has  told  the 
press  that  he  recently  tried  to  file  violations 
against  the  buUdlng  for  Illegal  conversion. 
The  Post  learned  that  a  memo  to  Borough 
Superintendent  Salzman  by  the  Housing  Di- 
vision states: 

"Inasmuch  as  the  building  was  not  a  mul- 
tiple dwelling  and  not  lUegaUy  occupied  as 
one,  no  violations  were  reported.  There  has 
been  no  Inspection  of  the  building  by  the 
Division  of  Housing  since  July  6.  igSO." 

LACK  INSPECTORS 

There  are  only  30  Inspectors  In  all  of 
Brooklyn  to  take  care  of  violations  and  these 
are  too  busy  Investigating  complaints  to 
follow  up  on  illegal  conversions  and  death 
traps. 

By  1952  there  were  at  least  25  persons  oc- 
cupying this  2-famlly  dwelling.  There  were 
no  fire  escapes  for  these  25  persons;  the  walla 
of  the  building  were  thin  strips  of  wood  lath 
covered  by  about  one-sixteenth  Inch  of  plas- 
ter. There  was  no  escape  to  the  roof,  no 
sprinkler  system,  no  secondiu-y  means  of 
egress. 

The  fire  started  on  the  second  floor, 
quickly  engulfed  the  stairway,  and  cut  off 
escape  to  windows.  It  broke  through  the 
wooden  party-wall  into  the  two  adjoining 
buildings. 

The  seven  human  beings  In  this  Illegally 
converted  dwelling  never  had  a  chance. 

Emotion  Is  now  running  high  and  every- 
body is  focusing  Indignation  on  the  land- 
lord, Mrs.  Bessie  Honlg.  But  there  are  thou- 
sands of  Bessie  Honigs  In  New  York  City 
today. 

From  1911  to  1936  the  toUl  number  of 
deaths  In  old-law  tenements  had  been  about 
50  annually  and  citizens  were  aroused.  Fire- 
safety  laws  were  enacted,  thousands  of  fire- 
escapes  Installed  and  fire-retarding  enforced. 
Today,  thanks  to  the  Illegal  conversions 
and  over-crowding,  the  annual  death  toU 
from  fire  Is  higher  than  It  was  before  the 
Installation  of  fire-escapes  and  fire-retarding 
In  New  York. 

All  the  progress  nrade  under  Commissioner 
Langdon  W.  Post  and  the  LaGuardla  admin- 
istration has  been  lost. 

The  figures  show  this.  In  1936  there  had 
been  28  deaths  In  old-law  tenements  and  10 
In  new-laws — a  total  of  38.  But  in  1951, 
despite  the  demolition  of  many  old-law 
tenements,  there  were  35  deaths  In  old-law 
tenements  and  23  In  new-law  tenements — a 
total  of  58.  There  were  48  deaths  in  other 
dweUings,  of  which  7  were  In  Ulegally  con- 
verted buildings.  In  1950.  In  fact,  the  deaths 
In  old-law  tenements  were  already  twice  as 
high  as  in  1930. 

From  1929  to  1937  there  was  not  a  single 
death  by  fire  In  a  Class  A  converted  dwelling. 
Last  year  there  were  eight. 

The  Indictment  of  Bessie  Honlg,  therefore, 
will  not  Identify  all  the  culprits. 

There  are  others  who  miist  share  the 
blame  for  the  seven  deatlis — and  among 
them  may  be  some  officials  of  the  city. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Post  of  June  22.  19521 

Housing   Expert   Reveals   How  PoLixica 

Crippled  Fire  Inspections 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

There  has  been  an  almost  complete  break- 
down for  housing  law  enforcement  by  the 
city  since  June  14,  1948. 

The  breakdown  was  no  accident.  It  was 
effected  by  official  order.  That  order  still 
sUnds.     It  played  lu  part  not  only  In  the 
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seren  deatte  at  the  BMlXord  Avenue  flretrap 
but  In  the  100  other  deaths  by  fire  last  year. 

Behind  oSclal  order  lurk*  a  long,  aordld 
fight — the  flght  to  CCTitrol  the  power  to  In- 
spect and  to  report  vlolatlona.  one  of  the 
richest  aouroeB  ot  political  Influence  In  th« 
city. 

I^ur  years  ago,  J.  Baymond  Jones,  a  Har- 
lem district  leader,  who  had  been  made 
Deputy  CommlaBioner  of  the  Hoxistng  and 
Buildings  Departuaent  by  Mayor  OTDwyer, 
qtUetly  turned  control  of  all  ▼loiatlons  over 
to  the  Ave  Borough  Superintendents  of 
Buildings. 

At  that  time,  violations  were  piling  up. 
Civic  associations  and  this  newsjjaper  called 
attention  to  the  dangerous  housing  condi- 
tions In  the  city. 

CirnC    HAIfOED    A    VIOLATION 

One  of  Jones'  critics  was  the  Rev.  Don 
Benedict  of  the  Protestant  Parish  In  Harlem, 
who  had  charged  the  Housing  and  Buildings 
Departments  with  failure  to  enforce  viola- 
tions. Subsequently,  violations  were  filed 
against  Benedict's  church. 

The  Jones'  order  shifting  responsibility  to 
the  Borough  Superintendents  received  the 
approval  of  Bernard  J.  GUlroy.  then  and  now 
Conunissloner  of  Housing  and   Buildings. 

After  Impellltteri's  election.  Jones  was  suc- 
ceeded as  Deputy  Commissioner  by  Frederick 
S.  Weaver.  When  Weaver  took  office  he 
found  that,  though  technically  he  was  still 
In  charge  of  violations,  he  had  no  control 
over  the  inspectors.  They  were  now  working 
for  the  Borough  Superintendents. 

Weaver  at  once  sensed  the  danger.  On 
March  14,  1952.  3  months  before  the  Bedford 
avenue  Ore.  he  banded  OUlroy  a  memo  which 
said  that  the  1948  order  "emasculated  the 
Division."'  Weaver  charged  that  his  "duties 
were  completely  abrogated."  leaving  him 
without  Jurisdiction.  It  left  the  Division  of 
Housing  "without  a  legal  head  and  has  made 
the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Housing  In  ef- 
fect the  subordinate  of  the  five  Borough 
Superintendents." 

WON  IN  1900,  LOST  IN  1948 

This  virtual  elimination  of  the  Housing 
Division  was  In  direct  vlolatioa  of  tte  City 
Charter,  which  puts  the  Deputy  Oommls- 
sloner  of  Housing  In  charge  of  enforcement. 
The  Charter  Revision  Commission  expressly 
retained  a  separate  housing  division  "to  safe- 
guard the  living  condltioni>  of  the  people 
especially  in  the  lower  Income  groups. " 

The  fight  for  a  separat-a  housing  depart- 
ment was  won  back  in  1300  by  the  old  Tene- 
ment House  Commisston.  and  resulted  In 
setting  up  a  separate  tenement  house  depart- 
ment to  avoid  "divided  responsibility,"  and 
political  pressure  upon  borough  officials. 

"It  is  apparent,  "  said  the  Commission's 
report,  "that  without  a  separate  division  vio- 
lations will  receive  a  small  amount  of  atten- 
tion •  •  •  the  shift  of  official  responsi- 
bility has  become  quite  a  science.  " 

Ail  the  gains  mtide  In  the  last  50  years  m 
creating  a  separate  department  to  protect 
the  poor  have  now  been  lost.  BesponsibUity 
Is  still  being  shifted  and  political  pressures 
are  still  "a  science."  They  are  being  exerted 
where  they  can  be  most  effective — at  the 
borough  level. 

Weaver  told  me:  "I  can  do  nothing  In  face 
of  this  order.  We  do  not  have  a  staff.  In- 
spections must  be  made  at  least  once  a  year 
through  a  cycle  survey  and  we  are  not  doing 
It.  All  we  are  doing  Is  answering  minor  ten- 
ants' complaints.  We  have  no  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  discovering  Illegal  conversions  and 
Illegal  occupanles.  As  long  as  that  order 
stands  I  can  do  nothing." 

It  appears  that  Weaver  has  been  protesting 
his  figurehead  status  for  months.  He  In- 
sisted he  had  no  further  authority  over  In- 
spectors, clerics  or  "even  the  stenographers 
who  send  out  the  violation  notices  to 
landlords." 

On  April  29,  1952,  the  Welfare  Council 
learned  from  Weaver   that   he  was  now   a 


minor  "figurehead  subject  to  the  control  and 
direction  of  some  employees  who.  but  for 
the  order,  would  be  his  subordinates.  As  a 
result  of  this  division  of  responsibility,  to- 
gether with  an  inadequate  staff,  complaints 
are  bound  to  pile  up  and  enforcement  la 
bound  to  lag." 

Ira  8.  Robbins,  ezectrtlve  vloe  president  of 
the  Citizens'  Housing  and  Planning  Council 
of  New  York,  protested  that  "for  four  years 
the  taxjjayers'  funds  have  been  squandered 
to  pay  the  salary  of  a  major  official  who  had 
no  more  p>ower  than  that  of  an  office  boy, 
•  •  •  The  program  of  law  enforcement 
has  reached  a  new  low." 

None  of  this  has  had  any  effect  on  city 
officials,  however,  and  the  1948  order  emascu- 
lating the  Housing  Division  remains  in  effect. 
Meanwhile  6.617  illegally  converted  buildings 
are  still  occupied,  and  enforcement  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fire  violations  is  almost 
nU. 

Death  by  fire  for  330  human  beings  has 
been  the  price  paid  in  the  last  two  years 
above. 

There  have  been  as  many  deaths  by  fire 
in  multiple  dwellings  In  the  single  year  1951 
as  In  all  the  four  years  1M5-48 — Just  prior 
to  the  Jones  order. 

[From  the  New  York  Poet  of  June  23.  1952] 

"Cirr's  Slums  Wokst."   Abiams 

(By  Charles  Abrams) 

I  have  seen  slum  conditions  here  and  In 
Europe  but  the  New  York  City  slums  now 
rate  among  the  most  dangerous  In  the  world. 

Behind  the  brick  and  wood  facades  of  our 
old  and  new-law  tenements  lurks  death,  dis- 
ease, pain,  and  frustration. 

Fire  Is  not  the  only  terror  to  strike  with 
increasing  frequency  at  the  city's  tenement 
dwellers  over  the  past  two  years.  The  men- 
ace of  rat-bite  has  Increased  at  a  shocking 
pace. 

More  than  5.000  human  beings  were  bit- 
ten by  rats  last  year — an  all-time  record  for 
the  city.  Most  of  the  victims  were  babies. 
Since  1948,  when  the  directive  by  Housing 
and  Building  Commissioner  Glllrty  trans- 
ferred law  enforcement  from  the  Housing 
Division  to  the  Borough  Superintendents, 
these  rat  bites  have  more  than  doubled. 

In  that  same  period,  as  I  have  pointed  out 
In  earlier  articles  in  this  series,  law  enforce- 
ment has  broken  down  In  the  city's  tene- 
ments, and  the  average  annual  deaths  by 
fire  in  these  dwellings  have  been  higher 
than  In  the  25-year  period  1911-36  when 
ctty  tenements  were  considered  the  coun- 
try's worst  death  traps.  The  astounding 
Increase  in  rat  bites  confirms  this  break- 
down. 

In  1948  this  newspaper  reported  there  had 
been  423  rat  bites  here  In  1947 — most  of 
them  were  In  Harlem.  As  a  result  of  Its 
campaign.  Mayor  O'Dwyer  appointed  a  "rat 
control  committee"  consisting  of  the  health, 
p>ollce.  sanitation,  fire,  public  works,  and 
housing  commissioners.  A  special  "rodent 
control  unit"  was  established  In  the  Division 
of  Housing  and  $100,000  appropriated  to  get 
rid  otf  rats.  Twenty-two  lnsp)ector8,  seven 
clerks,  and  five  typists  were  hired  to  fight  the 
rats.  The  rats  were  not  fazed.  They  con- 
tinued! blUng  babies  at  a  bigger  rate  than 
ever. 

In  1948,  rat  bites  had  Increased  by  20  per- 
cent over  1947  and  in  1946  with  620  reported 
bites  there  was  an  Increase  of  almost  one- 
thlrd  over  1947.  In  1950.  rat  bites  Increased 
by  another  20  percent  with  706  bites  re- 
ported to  the  city. 

Last  year,  however,  the  number  of  rat  bltea 
leaped  by  more  than  35  percent  with  977 
cases  reported.  About  660  of  these  were  in 
Manhattan  alone,  mostly  in  the  Harlem 
area.     There   were   210   in   Brooklyn. 

Only  one  In  five  rat  bites  are  hospital 
cases  or  serious  enough  to  be  reported,  which 
brings  the  number  of  rat  bites  in  this  city 
to  an  all  time  high  of  5,000. 


Most  of  the  victims  are  children  like  those 
Incinerated  last  Wednesday  in  the  Brooklyn 
tinder-box  owned  by  Mrs.  Bessie  Honig, 
where  fire  violations  stood  uncorrected  for 
four  years. 

The  rats  enter  the  cribs  or  beds  and  gnaw 
at  the  remains  of  food  on  the  children's 
fingers  or  mouths.  With  the  breakdown  of 
law  enforcement  garbage  remains  In  the  hills 
or  dumbwaiter  shafts  supplying  the  rau  with 
food  Increasing  their  ptjpulatlon  and  send- 
ing them  Into  the  crowded  apartments.  Wide 
holes  m  the  plaster  serve  as  convenient  rat 
thoroughfares.  Estermlnators  have  told  me 
they  have  often  taken  out  a  bvrelful  from  % 
single  building. 

The  newest  victims  to  be  caught  between 
the  dangers  of  fire  and  vermin  are  the  Puerto 
Rican  and  Neio'O  populntlon  With  rents 
running  $6&-M0  monthly  for  a  single  room, 
sharing  of  apartments  or  stowing  10  people 
into  one  room  has  tMCotne  common  Wln- 
dowless  cellars  today  are  often  considered  a 
luxury. 

Demand  for  living  space  has  gtren  rise  to 
the  new  enterprise  in  which  houses  like 
Bessie  Honig's  death-trap  on  Bedford  Avenue 
are  purchased  for  a  few  thousand  dollars 
down  and  made  available  to  the  home- 
hungry 

The  high  rents  and  the  breakdown  of  law 
enforcement  have  made  the  new  enterprises 
profitable.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mi- 
grants who  are  pouring  In  from  Puerto  Rico 
and  the  South  are  the  customers  for  whom 
everything  with  four  walls  and  a  roof  is  now 
being  mustered  Into  use. 

The  city's  present  housing  program  Is  not 
solving  the  problem  of  overcrowding  though 
it  could  help  If  more  public  housing  were 
built  on  vacant  land. 

But  the  city  In  recent  years  has  adopted 
the  policy  of  acquiring  sites  In  orercrowded 
areas,  tearing  down  the  dwelling  and  thereby 
forcing  these  people  Into  slums  more  crowded 
than  those  they  previously  occupied  Less 
than  20  percent  of  the  evicted  families  ever 
find  their  way  Into  the  new  public  housing. 

The  borough  president  of  Queens  where 
most  vacant  sites  are  available  has  resisted 
puWIc  bousing  for  his  borough,  forcing  the 
City  Hou5!ng  Authority  Into  its  current  pro- 
gram of  slum  acquisition  and  intensiflcatloa 
of  overclouding. 


Mississippi  Newspaper  Sajs  There's 
Nothing  Faanj  Aboat  Deteriorataf 
Mail  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  H.  R.  GROSS 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing  editorial  from  the  June  30,  1952. 
issue  of  the  Jackson  (Miss.)  I>aily  News 
Is  a  further  protest  as  to  the  declining 
service  and  eCBciency  in  the  Post  Office 
Department  under  the  administration  of 
Postmaster  General  Donald'^on : 

PosTitAM  Rings  But  Omcx 

Jesse  M.  Donaldson,  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral who  has  the  distinction  of  presiding 
over  the  affairs  of  that  department  during 
Its  great  historical  decline  In  service  and 
efficiency,  says  we  can  have  two  deliveries  a 
day  If  we  want  to  pay  $150  000  000  more  a 
year.  At  this  point  most  citizens  who  for 
years  enjoyed  overnight  deliveries  from 
points  like  New  York  would  setUe  for  a  re- 
sumption of  reasonable  speed  In  the  one-a- 
day  schedule. 
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The  fact  Is  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, long  the  pride  and  Joy  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  has  been  slipping  so  fast  that 
it  U  no  longer  funny.  Something  is  defi- 
nitely wrong.  It  hardly  seems  possible  that 
the  mere  appropriation  of  additional  monies 
will  cure  the  defects. 

The  strange  thing  Is  that  by  and  large 
there  1»  no  group  of  employees  so  well  re- 
spected and  so  deserving  of  respect  as  postal 
employees.  Of  all  Government  employees 
they  have  best  Justified  their  salaries  In  the 
public  mind.  This  spectacle  of  a  deteri- 
orating postal  service  is  not  something  that 
can  be  lightly  blamed  on  this  or  any  other 
group.  But  the  situation  calls  for  an  ob- 
jective study  to  determine  what  Is  wrong 
and  to  correct  It.  Certainly  It  U  ironic  to 
say  that  a  country  that  can  spend  billions 
•broad  cannot  afford  to  maintain  an  ade- 
quate postal  service. 


Waminf  to  Crooked  Politiciant 


Supreme  Court  Should  Not  Legislate  by 
FixiD{  Seaward  Boundaries  of  Inland 
Waters 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  W.  YORTY 

or  cALiroa»nA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

I     Friday,  June  20,  1952 

Mr.  YORTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
today  adopted  House  Resolution  676.  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  and  study  of  the 
seaward  boundaries  of  the  United  States 
and  Alaska  in  order  to  determine  the 
proper  criteria  for  fixing  the  seaward 
lii-iits  of  the  inland  waters  of  the  United 
States  and  Alaska.  The  fixing  of  these 
boundaries  is  clearly  and  unquestionably 
an  exercise  of  the  legit  lative  power 
vested  exclusively  in  the  Congress  by  the 
Constitution. 

The  bupreme  Court  is  being  asked  by 
the  Justice  Department  to  fix  these  im- 
portant boundaries  by  judicial  decision 
on  the  basis  of  self-serving  declarations 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment The  Court  should  refuse  to  ex- 
ceed its  power  and  should  leave  legisla- 
tion m  this  field,  as  in  others,  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Court  held  In  the  steel  case  that 
the  President  could  not  legislate.    There 
Is  no  court  to  issue  a  restraining  order 
against  the  Supreme  Court  and  the  Jus- 
tices   must    therefore    exercise    self-re- 
straint and  refuse  to  take  over  a  func- 
tion so  clearly  belonging  to  the  Congress. 
The  fixing  of  our  seaward  boundaries  in- 
volves complex  political  questions  which 
can   be   passed   upon  only  through   the 
enactment  of  carefully  considered  laws. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Supreme 
Court  will  take  judicial  notice  to  today's 
official  action  of  the  House  preparatory 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  establish- 
ing the  proper  criteria  for  fixing  our 
seaward     boundaries.       The     Supreme 
Court  has  no  Constitutional  authority  to 
fix  these  boundaries  and  neither  has  the 
Executive.     They  must  be  fixed  by  law 
and  the  required  law  must  be  enacted 
by  Congress. 


HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

or  NEW   TOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter: 

Congress  or  ths        * 
UNnxD  States,' 
Hotrsz  or  RipaisENTArnns, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  27.  1952. 
DcAi  Mas.  Baxtek:  To  you  and  thousands 
of   other   warm   friends,  I   am   grateful   for 
your  wonderful  support. 

We  can  win  if  the  election  is  honest  and 
the  bosses  keep  their  hands  off  the  paper 
ballots. 

I  am  taking  every  precaution  to  prevent 
irregularities  and  short  counts  and  I  will 
be  ready  for  any  emergency. 

Woe  be  unto  the  politicians  fighting  Hall 
if  they  try  to  steal  our  votes. 
Keep  your  eyes  open. 
With  kindest  regards,   I  remain 
Your  Congressman. 

Edwth   AsTHtTS  Hall. 


The   Nixon  Amendment  to  the  Korean 
GlBUl 


i 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Korean  GI  bill  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  361  to  1,  provided  that  a 
standard  monthly  scholarship  payment 
be  made  directly  to  the  veteran  from 
which  he  would  pay  his  tuition,  fees,  and 
other  costs  incident  to  his  education. 
This  plan  we  devised  in  an  effort  to  elim- 
inate abuses,  waste,  and  administrative 
complexities  which  grew  out  of  the 
plan  used  for  World  War  U  veterans. 
Under  the  World  War  II  program  all 
subsistence  payments  were  made  to  the 
veteran   and   tuition  was   paid   to   the 

school. 

When  the  House  bill  reached  the 
Senate,  the  biU  was  amended  as  a  re- 
sult of  pressure  exerted  by  certain  private 
colleges  and  universities.  The  amend- 
ment advocated  by  these  schools  pro- 
vided that  veterans  attending  a  school 
with  a  high  tuition  charge  would  receive 
larger  payments  than  a  veteran  attend- 
ing a  school  with  moderate  tuition 
charges.  The  obvious  purpose  of  such 
an  amendment  was  to  make  it  possible 
for  these  private  colleges  and  univer- 
sities to  secure  veteran  students  which 
they  might  not  have  otherwise  secured 
If  the  veteran  secured  a  standard  pay- 
ment and  selected  an  educational  Insti- 
tution on  the  same  basis  as  a  nonveteran. 


This  amendment  known  as  the  Nixon 
amendment  had  many  serious  adminis- 
trative complexities.  At  my  request,  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  analyzed 
the  Nixon  amendment  and  rendered  a 
report  concerning  its  implications. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  including  the  re- 
ports submitted  by  these  two  agencies. 
I  am  sure  that  any  person  who  reads 
these  reports  will  conclude  that  the 
Nixon  amendment  is  not  to  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  veteran  and  the  taxpayer. 
In  fact,  inclusion  of  the  Nixon  amend- 
ment might  raise  such  serious  complex!-  . 
ties  as  to  make  the  Korean  GI  bill  almost 
Impossible  to  administer: 

Federal  SECTTRrry  Agenct. 

Office  or  Education, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  30, 1952. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TEACtn, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Teague:  I  am  happy  to 
respond  to  your  request  of  June  25.  1952.  for 
comment  on  the  Nixon  amendment  to  H.  R. 
7656.  which  has  been  reported  by  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

It  Is  my  considered  judgment  that  the  pay- 
ment of  a  lump-sum  stipend  to  the  veteran 
as  provided  for  In  H.  R.  7656  Is  desirable  from 
the  standpoint  of  both  education  and  public 
jwllcy  and  should  be  embodied  In  the  legis- 
lation as  Anally  enacted  by  the  Congress.  I 
desire  furthermore  to  endorse  the  Devereaux 
amendment  which  provides  more  nearly  ade- 
quate payment  to  the  veteran  with  more 
than  one  dependent. 

During  recent  months  I  have  given  very 
extensive  and  careful  study  to  the  various 
measures  Introduced  In  the  Congress  for  the 
provision  of  education  and  training  sub- 
sidies to  veterans.  As  a  result  of  such  study 
I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  direct  lump- 
sum payment  to  the  veteran  accomplishes  the 
foUowlng  highly  desirable  ends:  (1)  It  Im- 
plements the  principle  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  aid  the  Individual  veteran, 
without  any  implication  of  aid  to  Institu- 
tions; (2)  It  reinforces  the  American  prin- 
ciple of  reliance  upon  the  full  freedom  of 
choice  for  individuals,  without  any  Implica- 
tion of  wardship,  (3)  It  greatly  simplifies 
administration  of  the  act  by  eliminating 
the  numerous  and  highly  detailed  contrac- 
tual and  other  relationships  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  educational  institutions 
and  training  establishments. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives under  date  of  February  19.  1952.  I  In- 
dicated the  desirability  of  making  direct  pay- 
ments to  veterans.    This  view  was  reiterated 
in  the  report  of  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Security    Agency,    to    the    chairman    of    the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  under 
date  of  March  14,  1952.    This  report  In  addi- 
tion suggested  that  it  would  be  equitable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  pay  to  the  veteran 
a  sum  for  tuition  which  would  be  In  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  charged  by  the  Institu- 
tion.     The    findings    of    the    report    of    the 
House  Select  Committee  To  Investigate  Edu- 
cational, Training,  and  Loan  Guaranty  un- 
der the  GI  bUl  and  further  study  by  the  staff 
of  the  Office   of  Education   of  the   effect  oi' 
differential  tuition  payments  upon  the  set- 
ting of  tuition  rates  at  all  levels  of  education 
and  In  all  types  of  Institutions  and  training 
establishments  have,  however,  convinced  me 
that    the    fixed    lump-sum    payment    rather 
than  differential  payments  related  to  tuition 
charges  Is  more  desirable.     This  view  U  Im- 
plied in  my  letter  to  you  of  May  29.  1952,  and 
was  presented  by  me  In  direct  statement  to 
the   Veterans'   Affairs   Subcommittee   of   the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare under  date  of  June  11,  1»M. 
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Tbe  Nixon  amendment.  I  believe,  will: 
First  tend  to  influence  educational  costs  to 
all  «tudenta  in  an  upward  direction;  second, 
result  In  Inequities  as  between  the  several 
types  of  educational  Institutions;  and  third, 
produce  miwarranted  administrative  com- 
plexity, thus  resultiag  In  a  more  expensive 
program,  botto  to  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
an4  to  tbe  Instltationa. 

In  recent  decades  pubUc  poUcy  in  educa- 
tion has  led  us  constantly  In  .the  direction 
of  broadening  the  base  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  of  lowering  the  costs  to  the  Indi- 
vidual.    We  have  most  nearly  attained  this 
goal  to  elementary  and  secondary  education. 
In  vocaUonal  education  and  particularly  In 
higher  eduction  we  are  far  from  full  realiza- 
tion of    tbia  democratic   ideal.     The   Presi- 
dent's   Commission    on    Higher    Education 
which   presented   its  report   in    1947  recom- 
m3nded  doubling  tlie  enrollment  In  higher 
education  Institutions  and  greatly  lowering 
the  ooBta  to  the  student.     Public  Law  346 
tended  to  encourage  the  Increasing  of  tulUon 
rates  since  up  to  a  certain  co6t  the  Federal 
Government    paid   the   entire    charge.      The 
Nixon  amendment,   if   adopted,   would   have 
the  same  effect  in  that  up  to  $40  per  month 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  the  en- 
tli«  ttiltion  and  fee  ratea.  If  any.    This  wUl 
encourage  Instltutlona  and  training  estab- 
llahments  to  raiae  their  charges  to  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  under  the  amendment.    ThU 
will   be  especially   true   In   situations   where 
veterans  greaUy  outnumber  nonveterans  and 
thus  rat«   for    njnveterans   can   be   raised 
with  Impuntty.     The  end  result  of  such  In- 
creases win   be  to  raise  the  level  of  educa- 
tional   coats,    parUcularly    for    nonveterans 
and  thus  in  the  long  run  for  all  students, 
and    m    higher    institutions    and    for-profit 
bvLslness  and  trade  schools  this  will  tend  to 
maJu   educational   opportunities  less  rather 
Uian    more    freely    avaUable    to    our    young 
people. 

The  Nixon  amendment,  In  the  absence  of 
such  specific  i.mello-ratlng  provision  as  that 
oontaiaed  In  section  234  of  H.  R.  7656,  clearly 
favors  the  Institution  with  higher  tuition  and 
fee  rates  as  against  the  instlfutlcn  with  low 
charges  or  no  charges.  In  State  and  local 
pubUc  InstltuUons  the  policy  Is  to  make 
education  as  nearly  free  as  possible,  the  cost 
at  insuuction  being  made  up  by  legislative 
appropriation  or  taxation.  In  many  private 
nonprofit  Institutions  It  Is  the  policy  also  to 
keep  the  cost  of  education  as  low  as  possible. 
The  cost  of  instruction  In  these  Institutions 
Is  customarily  made  up  by  seeking  Increased 
endowments.  But  in  higher  cost  Institutions. 
and  In  for  profit  institutions  the  costs  of  In- 
struction are  largely  passf;d  on  to  the  stu- 
dent. The  Implications  of  the  Nixon  an\end- 
ment  are  therefore  quite  clear  In  that  the 
•  Federal  Government  Is  called  upon  to  make 
up  the  costs  In  higher  priced  institutions, 
while  the  State  or  local  taxpayers  or  the  pri- 
vate philanthropist  must  bear  the  burden  In 
the  lower  cost  Institutions.  This  favorable 
treatment  of  hlgh-tuitlon  Institutions  as 
compared  with  low-ttrltlon  institutions  Is 
manifestly  Inequitable. 

While  the  Nixon  amendment  does  not  en- 
vision that  a  contractual  relationship  shall 
exist  between  the  Federal  Government  and 
tbe  institution  and  thiis  avoids  the  vast 
machinery  necessary  for  that  purpose  the 
administrative  complexity  of  the  proposal 
would  nevertheless  be  substantial.  It 
would  be  necessary  In  each  course  which 
receives  approval  under  the  act  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration:  (1)  To  determine 
whether  In  fact  the  Institution  has  an  es- 
tablished rate  for  tuition  and  fees;  (2) 
whether  the  rate  te  greater  or  less  than  $40 
per  month;  (8)  what  the  rate  Is  for  non- 
veterans:  and  (4)  to  establish  the  specific 
legally  allowable  rate  for  veterans  If  the  rate 
Is  less  than  $40  per  month  or  the  rate  of  $40 
per  month  If  the  rate  Is  found  to  be  greater 
than  $40  per  month.  Some  of  the  magnitude 
Of   the  administrative  task  can  be  realized 


when  it  Is  observed  that  currently  under 
Public  Law  346  more  than  15.000  institutions 
are  approved  to  offer  education  and  train- 
ing to  veterans.  This  number  does  not  take 
Into  account  the  fact  that  H.  B.  7656  pro- 
vides for  approval  of  "courses"  rather  than 
institutions,  and  thus  will  result  in  a  great 
many  more  administrative  determinations. 
For  example.  In  a  great  university  of  com- 
plex organlzaton  there  may  be  as  many  as  35 
different  tuition  and  fee  charges  for  the  vari- 
ous schools  and  departments.  The  majority 
of  these  Institutions  will  undoubtedly  be 
approved  to  oiler  training  under  the  pro- 
posed legislation  and  the  great  majority  levy 
tuition  and  fee  charges. 

Time  has  not  permitted  me  to  obtain  ad- 
vice from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to 
the  relationship  of  these  views  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President. 

In  conclusion  I  should  like  to  express  the 
hope  that  legislation  providing  educational 
and  training  benefits  for  veterans  will  be  en- 
acted during  this  session  of  the  Congress 
since  many  thousands  of  yoiuig  veterans  de- 
sire to  reaume  their  education  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  autiimn  sessions. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Easl  J.  MCGSATB. 

United  StmtoM  Commisstoner  oj  Sducatio*. 

y 

COMPTaOtiiK    GXWXBAL    OT 

TH*  UNirXD  Statbs. 

Wa3htngton,  June  30,  1952. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  TiACtn:. 

Chatrman,  House  Select  Committee 

To         Investigate         Educational. 

Training,     and     Loan     Guaranty 

PrograrM  Under  GI  BOl,  House  of 

Representatives. 
llT  Dcaa  ICS.  TkActJi:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  25.  1952.  concerning  the  bill  H    R.  7656, 
with  particular  reference  to  an  amendment 
proposed  by  Senator  Ndcom. 

The  bill,  as  previously  introduced,  would 
provide  payments  directly  to  veterans  pur- 
suing a  full-time  prof^ram  of  education  or 
training  oT  an  education  and  Uaialng  al- 
lowance oC  $110  per  month  for  a  veteran  with 
no  dependents  of  $150  per  month  for  a  vet- 
eran with  one  or  more  dependents.  It  Is  un- 
derstood that  the  Senate  committee  has  ap- 
proved the  Devereux  amendment  which 
would  set  these  rates  at  $110  per  month  for 
a  single  veteran.  $135  per  month  for  a  vet- 
eran with  one  dependent,  and  $160  per  month 
for  a  veteran  with  more  than  one  depjendent. 
This  education  and  training  allowance  Is 
designed  to  meet  In  part  tbe  expenses  of 
the  veteran  for  subsistence,  tuition,  feea. 
supplies,  books,  and  equipment,  leaving  the 
determination  of  how  much  shall  be  ex- 
pended or  allocated  to  any  particular  Item 
of  expense  entirely  up  to  Uie  veteran. 

Under  the  Nixon  amendment  provision  la 
made  for  payment  of  two  education  and 
training  allowances  to  each  veteran  pursu- 
ing a  full-time  program  of  education  or 
training;  one  allowance,  termed  the  basic 
education  and  training  allowance  to  meet  in 
part  the  expenses  of  the  veteran  for  sub- 
sistence supplies,  books  and  equipment,  of 
$80  pe*  month  with  no  dependents.  $105 
per  mcnth  with  one  dependent,  and  $180 
per  monih  with  more  than  one  dependent, 
and  an  additional  allowance  to  meet  m  part 
the  cost  of  his  expenses  for  tuition  and  fee*. 
This  additional  allowance  Is  to  be  paid 
monthly  on  a  pro  rata  basis  of  the  total 
amount  of  the  established  charges  for  tuition 
and  fees  for  the  course  which  a  nonveteran 
student  similarly  circumstanced  Is  required 
to  pay  as  tuition  and  fees  for  such  course, 
but  net  to  exceed  the  rate  of  $40  per  month 
for  a  full-time  program  or  the  pro  rata  port 
thereof  tor  a  part-time  program. 

It  Is  stated  In  your  letter  that  the  admin- 
istrative Implications  of  the  Nixon  amend- 
ment are  Imntediately  apparent  and  that  the 
amendment  will  result  in  more  money  being 
paid  in  behalf  of  the  veteran  who  chooses  aa 


expensive  school  than  U  paid  In  behalf  ot 
a  veteran  attending  a  school  with  moderate 
charges,  thus  favoring  a  certain  claas  of  edu- 
cational Institutions.  You  request  my  views 
as  to  the  merits  of  the  two  plans. 

The  apparent  purpose  of  the  Nixon  amend- 
ment Is  to  authorize  payment  of  a  specific 
allowance  for  tuition  and  fees  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $40  per  month,  based  upon  the 
established  clxarges  of  the  Institution.  Un- 
der the  plan  proposed  by  the  original  bill, 
the  educaUon  and  training  allowance  took 
Into  consideration  the  average  cost  of  tuition 
and  fees  for  the  Nation,  found  to  be  $31  per 
ntonth.  I  feel  that  the  payment  of  a  fixed 
allowance  based  on  the  national  average 
cost  of  eductatlon.  as  originally  proposed.  U 
equitable  and  advantageous,  both  to  the 
veteran  and  to  the  Oovernmeut.  Also,  this 
approach  to  the  matter  will  elimmate  many 
serious  administrative  probletns. 

The    adoption    of    the    Nixon    amendment 
would  bring  the  Federal  Government  back 
Into  the  educational  and  training  business 
to  a  large  extent.  In  that  an  administrative 
determination  would  be  required  as  to  th« 
established  charges  for  tuition  and  fees  pay- 
able  for  each   course  of  eseli   Institution   in 
the  country  at  which  veterans  are  enrolled. 
Inasmuch    as   the    additional    allowance    U 
based  on  established  charges  for  tuition  and 
fees  for  the  particular  cotiraa.  tt  flight  well 
Interject  the  Government  Into  matters  con- 
cerning clalnvs  by  Institutions  for   payment 
of  such  charges.  In  caaea  where  veterans  may 
have  delayed  or  neglected  to  make  payment. 
Under  the  concept  of  the  original  plan,  such 
matters  would  be  solely  the  responsibility  of 
the  veteran  and  the  institution. 
\^t  would  appear  also  that  the  fixing  of  a 
ttixlmum   amount   for   establlfihed    tuition 
and  fee  charges  might  offer  a  tarfiet  or  In- 
centive   for    many    Institutions    to    Increaa* 
and  maintain  their  charges  up  to  Euch  maxi- 
mum, particularly  Institutions  offering   re- 
lated on -the-f arm- training  courses  where  th« 
Government   Is  not  afforded   the   protection 
of  the  Umltatlcn  based  on  nonveteran   en- 
rollment contained  In  section  238  of  the  bin. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  one  of  the 
primary.  If  not  the  most  Important   consider- 
ations   of   the   original    plan   of    authorizing 
the  payment  of  an  allowance  directly  to  the 
veteran  Is  to  give  the  veteran  a  stake  In  bia 
educational  program  with  an  opportunity  and 
incentive    to    hold    hU    expenses — with    tbm 
assistance    of    the    allowance    authorized — 
within    the    bounds    of   his    own    resources, 
thereby  removing   the   Federal   Government 
from  the  operational  field  of  education 

It  seems  apparent  that  the  changes  sug- 
gested by  the  Nixon  amendment  represent  a 
distinct  departure  from  thl.-i  underlying 
philosophy  of  the  original  biU.  and  that 
such  changes  would  result  in  a  oonstderabis 
Increase  In  administration  with  attendant 
Increase  In  the  costs  of  operation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LtHDSAT  C    W*Rimf. 

ComjiiroUer  General  of  ttie  United  State*. 
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Mexico's  Presidential  Election 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  jERsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVEa 

Saturday,  July  S,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday.  July  6.  our  good  neighbor  aad 
friend  to  the  south,  the  Republic  of 
Mexico,  will  hold  a  presidential  elecUo.i. 

1     • 


It  Is  an  Important  election  ajs  It  includes 
not  only  the  oCaoe  of  President,  but  also 
meml)ers  of  congress,  governors  of  states, 
and  other  offlclaLs  Purthermore.  he- 
cause  of  a  broadened  electoral  law  a 
larger  number  will  vote  than  at  any 
previous  time. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  this  election  will 
be  free  and  fair.  Although  there  has 
been  a  tendency  In  some  Latin- American 
countries  In  recent  years  to  use  revolu- 
tionary methods  In  determining  the  form 
and  personnel  of  government,  yet.  this 
cannot  be  said  of  Mexico.  It*  adherence 
to  the  principle  that  constitutional  gov- 
ernment requires  a  free  choice  upon  the 
part  of  the  electorate  h&s  been  estab- 
ll.«hed  over  a  Ions:  period  of  time. 

President  Miguel  Alcman  Is  conclud- 
ing a  most  successful  term  of  office. 
Under  the  law  of  Mexico  he  cannot  suc- 
c^d  him.self.  If  the  law  m  that  coun- 
try permitted  a  President  to  succeed 
himself,  as  in  our  own  countr>',  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  President  Aleman  would  be 
reelected  for  another  term  of  office. 

His  administration  ha-s  been  outstand- 
ing in  the  progress  that  has  been  made. 
It  was  astonishing  to  me  to  see  the  great 
advanoement  that  has  been  made  In  the 
few  years  that  intervened  between  my 
first  visit  nearly  5  years  ago  and  my  last 
visit  in  the  fall  of  last  year.  This  ad- 
vancement was  observable  in  all  lines  of 
activity — education.  1ndu."^try.  agricul- 
ture, housing,  and  development  of  the 
rich  natural  resources  of  the  nation,  par- 
ticularly petroleum.  That  which  has 
been  accomplished  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Alcman  is  an  ex- 
ample of  what  can  be  done  under  a  pres- 
ident who  has  the  vision  and  the  desire  to 
serve  the  best  interests  of  the  people.  I 
congratulate  President  Aleman  on  his 
marvelous  achievements,  and  the  Mexi- 
can people  on  the  splendid  spirit  of  co- 
operation that  has  made  all  of  this  pos- 
sible. 

Nor  can  I  permit  the  opportunity  to 
pass  without  making  reference  to  the 
friendship  that  has  been  displayed  by 
President  Aleman  toward  our  country. 
Always  a  Mexican,  thinking  and  acting 
in  the  best  interests  of  Mexico,  he  has 
nevertheless  indicated  a  desire  for  our 
two  great  countries  to  coopernte  on  our 
endeavors  to  promote  the  welfare  of  our 
own  people  and  promote  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  world.  It  is  our  hope 
that  thLs  spirit  of  friendship  will  always 
characterize  the  attitude  of  Mexico  and 
the  United  States  toward  each  other. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  note  that  a  man 
Of  such  high  character  and  great  ability 
as  possessed  by  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines. 
former  governor  of  Vera  Cruz  and  gov- 
ernmental Secretary  of  high  importance, 
will  in  all  probability  succeed  President 
Aleman  at  the  elections  to  be  held  July 
6,  1952.  His  election  can  be  taken  as 
an  indication  tliat  the  same  high  ideals 
wiU  continue  and  the  same  friendship 
toward  the  United  States  will  likewise  be 
evident  In  our  dealings  one  with  the 
other 

As  part  of  mv  remarks  I  Include  an 
article  by  Edward  Tomlinson,  appearing 
In  the  Washington  News  of  recent  date. 
It  reads  as  follows: 
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On«   Latik   Election   That   Isn't  RiGcm — 
Mrxico  s  "Ins"  To  Stat  Bttt  at  Lcastt  It's 

El-«CTIOW 

(By  Edward  Tomlinson) 
Sunday.  July  6,  will  mark  another  mile- 
stone In  the  political  progress  of  litfexlco. 
Once  again  our  neighbors  will  go  to  the  polls 
and  elect  a  president,  members  of  congress, 
governors  of  states,  and  other  officials.  But 
this  time,  owing  to  a  broadeiied  electoral 
law.  more  of  them  will  vote  than  ever  De- 
fore. 

Doubtless  ballots  In  some  outlying  states, 
and  smaller  and  more  remote  communities, 
will  still  be  counted  and  reported  to  suit 
local  bosses.  But  experienced  observers  pre- 
dict that  probably  Mexico's  freest  and  fairest 
election  Is  coming  up. 

Honest  elections  are  no  longer  common 
occurrenoes  In  Latin  America.  Most  of  the 
countries  have  slipped  back  into  the  old  ways 
ot  election  by  revolution,  government  by  dic- 
tators and  mUitary  strong  men.  In  the  8 
years  since  President  Miguel  Aleman  was 
Inaugurated  as  chief  executive  of  Mexico,  12 
of  the  other  countries  have  seen  their  gov- 
ernnients  overtlirown  by  force  and  some- 
times violence.  Five  of  them  have  experi- 
enced two  or  more  such  upeets.  Today  11 
are  in  ths  hands  ol  ouuight  or  semidictator- 
shlps. 

MZXICO    UCPBOVINO 

It  has  become  practice  In  many  countries. 
even  when  they  bother  to  have  elections  at 
all,  to  dispense  with  opposition  candidates. 
Or.  when  one  Is  permitted,  to  deny  him  ac- 
cess to  newspapers,  radio,  or  other  means  of 
electioneering.  Mexico  Itself  had  long  been 
accustomed  to  giving  all  the  breaks  to  the 
government  or  admlnlstrstlon  candidate. 
But  In  the  present  campaign  a  strong,  well- 
organ  laed  opposition  Is  operating  unmo- 
lested. 

Adolfo  Ruls  Cortines.  the  standard  bearer 
of  the  PRI.  or  the  government  middle-of- 
the-road  party  of  the  Revolutionary  Instltu- 
tloTrt.  has  three  opponents.  On  the  extreme 
left  Is  rabWe-n»uslng  labor  leader.  Vlncente 
Lombardo  Tol-ylano,  an  avow»d  Marxist,  if 
not  a  Communist,  and  long-time  Irlend  oT 
Moscow,  For  the  first  time  In  many  years 
tbe  rightist  National  Action,  or  Cathoiic 
Party,  has  also  put  up  a  candidate.  But  the 
prtnclpal  challenge  to  the  government  candi- 
date Is  being  made  by  a  retired  army  offi- 
cer. General  Miguel  Henrlquez  Guzman,  who 
In  spite  of  the  play  he  has  made  to  leftist 
labor  and  other  dlagnuiUed  elements,  be- 
lon,;s  to  the  old  reactionary  school  of  mili- 
tary men. 

OtrTOOm  IN  LrTTLE  DOtrST 

There  Is  Uttle  doubt,  even  In  the  minds  of 
the  opposition,  that  Eulz  Cortines,  «ie  pro- 
government  candidate,  •will  win  by  an  over- 
whelming vote  and  honestly.  He  has  not 
only  the  backing  of  the  present  administra- 
tion (a  distinct  advantage  for  a  candidate 
in  any  country) ;  the  PRI  Is  the  largest  and 
most  widely  organized  political  set-up.  It 
reaches  Into  every  single  commtmlty.  It  Is 
made  up  of  large  sectors  of  all  groups  and 
classes  In  the  population,  especially  labor. 
The  powerful  CTM,  Mexican  Confederation 
of  Labor,  U  In  fact  an  Integral  part  of  the 
PRI. 

Unlike  most  of  other  revolutionary  par- 
ties in  Latin  American  countries,  the  Mex- 
ican Government  Parly  Is  backed  almost 
solidly  by  the  business  and  financial  com- 
munity, as  weU  as  labor  and  the  farmers, 
large  and  smaU.  Another  aspect  that  appeals 
to  the  general  public  Is  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernment In  Mexico,  both  federal  and  state, 
has   became   largely  civilian. 

All  of  tJiiit  strikes  a  popular  chord,  even  In 
the  lowliest  peasant  or  Indian.  He  remem- 
bers only  too  weU  the  days  when  the  swash- 
buckling desperado  type  of  political  general 
ranged  through  the  country  exacting  tribute 
from  rich  and  poor  alike  and  forcing  men 


and     boys    Into    their    private    mercenary 
armies. 

The  military  establishment  Itself  has 
come  a  long  way  in  the  last  few  years.  Al- 
though It  has  not  been  taken  completely  out 
of  politics.  It  has  been  divested  of  most  of 
the  old  politician  generals.  Officer  person- 
nel of  the  Mexican  Army  today  Is  made  up 
principally  of  career  soldiers,  well  paid  and 
well  organised. 

things    IMPaOVED 

Whatever  their  political  shortcomings,  re- 
cent PRI  administrations  can  point  with 
considerable  pride  to  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic advancement  throughout  the  nation. 
Like  all  other  countries.  Including  the 
United  States.  Mexico  is  experiencing  serious 
Inflation.  Living  costs  have  skyrocketed. 
But  there  has  been  a  steady  and  In  some  In- 
stances rapid  Increase  In  production  both 
in  agriculture  and  Industry. 

For  the  first  time  in  half  a  century, 
enough  corn  Is  being  produced  to  supply  the 
national  demand.  (Corn  is  the  staple  food 
product  of  an  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
25.500.000  people.)  Sugar  production  is  up. 
Cotton  hELS  become  an  important  export. 
Vast  irrigation  projects  have  brought  more 
land  Into  cultivation.  Mexico  has  more 
paved  highways  than  any  other  Latin-Amer- 
ican country.  All  of  them  were  built  by  the 
Mexican  Oovemment,  which  has  opened  up 
for  development  all  parts  of  the  sprawUng 
republic. 

Foreign  capital  is  again  encouraged  and 
given  equitable  treatment.  The  country  Is 
enjoying  a  windfall  In  tourist  business, 
which  brings  In  some  $200,000,000  a  year. 

Most  of  the  voters  of  all  classes  will  not 
overlook  these  facts  when  they  go  to  the 
polls  next  Sunday. 


As  It  Should  Be 


EXTJia^SION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF    NEW    TOKK 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  26.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
letter  I  sent  to  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  its  reply  to  me.  This  is  a 
healthy  example  of  the  free  exchange  of 
opinion.    This  is  as  it  should  be. 

Jij-Nx  19,  1952. 
Chaxlks  C.  Fichtnth, 

£ieciitii>e  Vice  President, 

Buffalo  CKambrr  of  Commerce. 
Buffaio.  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mk.  Pichtksk:  I  have  your  letter  of 
June  13  concerning  H.  R.  7697  and  H.  R.  7688. 
to  prevent  the  application  or  exercise  of 
monopoly  power  by  employers  and  labor  or- 
ganizations In  their  dealings  with  employees, 
to  amend  the  antitrust  laws,  and  lor  other 
purposes. 

I  am  \ix»alt«rably  opposed  to  any  bUls 
which  would  embrace  labor  within  the  fabric 
of  our  antitrust  laws.  Labor  is  not  a  com- 
modity. Labor  itself  cannot  be  classed  with 
articles  like  shoes  or  automobiles.  When  the 
Sherman  Act  was  first  fashioned,  this  prin- 
ciple was  adhered  to.  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  principle  should  be  abandoned. 

I  respect,  of  course,  your  point  of  vtew,  but 
I  find  I  cannot  agree  with  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EMANUn.  CZLLUL, 

Chairman,  Comnittce  on  the  Judi' 
dory.  House  of  Reprefentatives. 
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^  jTnn  30,  1952. 

Hon.  Emanttil  Ceixeh, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary,      House      Office      Building, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Congressman  CELLBt^j^Thank  you  for 
yoxir  letter  of  June   19  expressing  disagree- 
ment with   our  position   on   the   monopoly 
tactics  of  national  labor  union  organizations. 
It  Is  true  that  labor  la  not  a  commodity. 
It  Is  a  service.     Services  are  subject  to  the 
same  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
and  the  fixation  of  monopoly  price  which  we 
oppose  In  a  free  liberal  society.    The  Issue  Is 
of  primary  and  fundamental  Importance  to 
the   preservation   of   American  society.     We 
trust    that    ultimately    we    may    be    able    to 
persuade  you  that  this  is  a  proper  legisla- 
tive courpfl  of  action.    At  least  so  long  as  we 
have  the  privilege  of  free  speech,  we  shall 
continue  '^o  try. 

I  send  every  expression  of  my  regards. 
Sincerely, 

CHAKLES  C.  PlCHTNER, 

Executive    Vice    President,    Buffalo 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  and  Voca- 
tional EdacatioD  Object  to  Nixon 
Amendment 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3. 1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  work- 
ing out  an  educational  and  training  pro- 
gram for  the  Korean  veterans,  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  the  GI  bill,  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
concluded  that  it  would  be  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  public,  the  veteran,  and 
the  educational  institutions  to  make  a 
standard  monthly  scholarship  payment 
directly  to  the  veteran  and  allow  the  vet- 
eran to  attend  school  under  identically 
the  same  circumstances  as  a  nonveteran. 
This  plan  was  widely  endorsed  by  edu- 
cational organizations,  governmental 
agencies,  and  veteran  organizations. 

After  this  bill  passed  the  House,  a  small 
group  of  private  colleges  organized  a 
lobby  for  the  purpose  of  amending  the 
bill  in  order  that  they  might  create  a 
position  of  special  interest  for  them- 
selves. The  Nixon  amendment  adopted 
In  the  Senate  carried  out  the  objective 
sponsored  by  this  category  of  schools. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Korean  QI  bill  is  de- 
signed to  aid  the  veteran.  It  is  not  a  dis- 
guised Federal  aid  to  education  bill, 
therefore  we  have  strongly  resisted  the 
Nixon  amendment.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  Department  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion which  represents  1,600  of  the  Na- 
tion's 1,800  colleges  has  joined  in  the  re- 
sistance to  this  amendment;  since  they 
agree  that  this  legislation  is  primarily 
veteran  legislation  and  should  not  be 
altered  to  favor  special  groups  of  schools. 

I  am  including  a  letter  from  the 
department  of  higher  education  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  which 
they  have  analyzed  the  Nixon  amend- 
ment 


Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  th3  World  War  n  veterans  were 
enrolled  in  courses  of  vocational  educa- 
tion below  the  college  level.  The  major- 
ity of  the  schools  offering  these  courses 
were  members  of  the  American  Voca- 
tional Association,  which  is  one  of  the 
oldest  educational  associations  in  this 
country  and  Is  representative  of  the 
Nation's  public  vocational  schools  and 
State  departments  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. They  also  represent  some  18.000 
vocational  teachers.  This  organization 
has  had  the  matter  of  veteran  educa- 
tion under  constant  study  for  the  past 
18  months,  and  has  been  most  coopera- 
tive in  assisting  and  formulating  a  new 
educational  plan  for  the  Korean  vet- 
eran. Mr.  Speaker,  in  formulating  an 
attitude  toward  the  Nixon  amendment 
I  requested  the  American  Vocational 
Association  to  give  me  their  opinion  on 
how  this  amendment  affected  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  new  GI  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  I  am  including  a  statement 
by  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion, which  points  out  many  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  which  would  arise  should 
the  Nixon  amendment  be  adopted: 

Depaktment  or  HiCHza  Education, 
National  Education  Association 

or  THi  United  Statzs. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  30.  1952. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacux, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Committee  To 
Investigate  Educational  Training,  and 
Loan-Guaranty  Programs  Under  GI 
Bill,  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Dear  Mi.  Teacux:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  June  25  and  for  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  H.  R.  7656  as  reported  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  I  was  attending  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of  Junior 
Colleges  In  Boston  or  should  have  replied 
at  once  to  your  communication. 

We  were  delighted  to  know  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Senate  committee  to  uphold  the 
principle  of  direct  payment  to  the  veteran 
as  so  ably  advocated  by  you.  However, 
we  are  greatly  dlstvirbed  over  the  Nixon 
amendment  which  separates  subsistence  and 
tuition  costs,  and  insofar  as  tuition  pay- 
ments are  concerned,  ImpiementA  the 
Springer  amendment. 

The  Nixon  amendment  violates  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  sound  veterans'  legislation 
advocated  by  the  Department  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation— the  principle  that  the  veteran  should 
be  treated  like  any  other  college  student. 
These  benefits  should  t>e  regarded  as  assist- 
ance to  the  Individual  veteran,  not  to  any 
particular  category  of  educational  institu- 
tion. F^irthermore,  the  Nixon  amendment 
penalizes  the  veteran  who  elects  to  attend  an 
institution  in  which  the  customary  costs  are 
less  than  9270  a  year,  and  because  of  the 
reduction  in  payments  for  subsistence,  will 
in  effect  prevent  some  veterans  from  attend- 
ing any  college  at  all. 

Because  of  these  reasons  the  Department 
of  Higher  Education  finds  H.  R.  7656  as 
passed  by  the  Senate  with  the  Nlzon  amend- 
ment, unsatisfactory.  It  urges  the  House 
conferees  not  to  compromise  on  this  basic 
principle  advocated  by  the  Department.  The 
Department  has  no  objection  to  the  changes 
In  payments  proposed  by  Congressman 
Deverettx. 

It  should  be  pointed  out,  incidentally,  that 
if  adopted,  the  Nixon  amendment  would  In- 
volve both  the  colleges  and  universities  and 
the  Government  in  the  complicated  adminis- 
trative accounting  for  veteran  students  which 


gmv9  rise  to  many  of  the  abuses  under  Pub- 
lic Law  346  and  which  will  Increase  greatly 
the  costs  of  the  new  legislation  both  to  the 
institution  and  to  the  American  taxpayer. 

We  are  also  distressed  to  know  that  the 
Senate  Committee  eliminated  the  Office  of 
Education  from  the  administrative  functions 
which  had  been  delegated  to  them  under 
your  bill.  We  are  sure  you  understand  the 
necessity  for  professional  educational  com- 
petence In  the  administration  of  the  various 
phases  of  the  act  which  require  relationships 
with  educational  Institutions.  The  United 
States  Office  of  Education  is  the  only  Federal 
agency  accustomed  to  dealing  with  education 
at  the  State  and  local  levels  through  the 
recognized  State  education  authority.  To 
permit  the  Veterans  Administration  to  deal 
directly  with  educational  institutions  with- 
out coordination  with  the  OCDce  of  Educa- 
tion, and  consequently  outside  of  the  custo- 
mary State  channels,  greatly  endangers  ths 
principle  of  local  and  State  control  Inherent 
In  our  system  of  public  education.  We  also 
urge  the  Hous*  c  onferees  to  Insist  on  the  re- 
tention of  the  protessional  educational  com- 
petence of  the  OfPce  of  Education  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  act  as  found  in  your 
original  draft  of  H.  R.  7656. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  your  statesmanlike 
leadership  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  vet- 
erans' educational  t>eneflts  law  that  will  b« 
In  the  best  interests  of  the  veteran,  of 
American  education  as  a  whole,  and  of  th« 
welfare  of  the  entire  Nation. 
Cordially  yours. 

PiANCTs  H   Hour. 
Executive  Secretary. 

American  Vocational 

AssocUTioN.  Inc., 
Washington.  D  C,  June  30, 1952. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Teacur. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Concrrssman  Teacur:  In  study- 
ing the  Nixon  amendment  to  H  R.  7656. 
Which  was  approved  by  the  Senate,  It  seems 
very  clear  to  me  that  if  this  plan  of  aid  to 
veterans  for  educational  benefits  is  followed. 
It  will  result  in  discrimination  to  veterans 
who  attend  schools  with  moderate  tuition 
costs  and  will  favor  certain  educational  In- 
stitutions that  have  established  high  tuition 
rates. 

The  members  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association  strongly  recommend  that  fixed 
subsistence  rates  for  tuition  and  subslstenc* 
be  established  and  paid  directly  to  veterans. 
If  every  veteran  of  the  same  dependency 
class  is  given  the  same  amount  of  money  for 
subsistence  and  tuition  then  all  veterans  will 
have  been  treated  alike  and  all  schooU  can 
compete  on  the  same  basis.  We  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  class  of  educational  insutu- 
tlons  should  be  favored  and  we  certainly  do 
not  favor  discrimination  against  any  veteran 
for  whom  benefits  are  being  made  available. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  see  this  leg- 
islation result  in  a  devious  method  to  aid 
financially  profit-seeking  Individuals  or 
schools. 

May  we  also  voice  our  concern  regarding 
the  Senate  changes  In  secUon  232  subpara- 
graph ( h ) .  We  are  anxious  to  see  retained 
in  the  bill  the  provision  that  makes  it  man- 
datory for  at  least  25  percent  of  the  toUi 
enrollment  In  nonaccredlted  courses  offered 
by  proprietary  profit  schools  be  made  up  of 
nonveterans.  We  sincerely  hope  that  the 
conferees  will  delete  from  the  bill  the  amend, 
ment,  approved  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate, 
that  would  make  It  necessary  for  schools  and 
educational  agencies  to  enter  Into  contracts 
for  tuition  with  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. This  has  been  one  of  the  disagreeable 
features  of  the  present  GI  bill.  It  has  tended 
to  encourage  Federal  domination  and  control 
of    educational    procedures    and    offerings. 
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This,  of  course.  Is  most  objectionable  and  Is 
contrary  to  the  American  Ideal  of  educational 
control  and  responsibility. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M    D    MOBLFT, 

Executive   Secretary. 


EveryoDc's  Afaintt  Sin  Except — 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Si>eaker,  while,  if  asked,  everyone  will 
Insist  he  Is  again.st  sin,  sometimes  ac- 
tions do  not  prove  the  truth  of  that  as- 
sertion. 

When  the  Lord  rolled  back  the  Red 
Sea  so  the  children  of  Israel  could  escape 
slavery  in  E^rypt.  they  promised  to  be 
good.  They  soon  forgot,  had  to  be  sent 
to  the  wilderness  to  repent — mend  their 
ways.  Lot's  wife,  getting  out  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  had  to  take  a  last  look 
and  become  a  pillar  of  salt. 

Tom  Dewey  rode  to  hiph  oflBce  through 
his  praseciitKin  of  New  York's  gangsters. 
BsTEs  KrrATTVCT.  because  of  his  tele- 
vision show  highlighting  his  crusade 
against  sin,  a.*  a  candidate  for  *he  Presi- 
dency harvested  delegates. 

Every  President  and  every  peace  of- 
ficer swears  :hat  he  will  faithfully  en- 
force the  laws  of  the  land.  But  violence, 
rioting,  destruction  of  property,  defiance 
of  the  law,  go  unchallenged  during 
strikes  even  tliough  a  Federal  statute  ex- 
plicitly state?  that,  where  there  is  vio- 
lence unconti  oiled  by  States,  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  President  to  call  upon 
the  armed  foices  of  State  and  Nation  to 
suppress  the  violence. 

The  President.  Harry  Truman,  spe- 
cifically promised,  after  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  was  adopted  over  his  veto.  that. 
being  President,  he  would  enforce  it. 
Nevertheless,  he  has  not  only  neglected, 
but  refused  so  to  do.  Instead,  he  seized 
tho  steel  plants.  When  the  Supreme 
Court  said  that  was  unlawful,  he  came 
before  the  Congress,  asked  that  he  be 
given  authority  to  seize  and  operate  the 
steel  plants  and  added  that,  if  that  pow- 
er was  denied  him.  the  Congress  adopt 
legislation  "authorizing  and  directing" 
what  he  should  do. 

The  Senat<!  refused  to  grant  the  re- 
quested seizu:-e  power.  By  a  vote  of  49 
to  30,  on  Jun<j  10,  it  directed  him  to  use 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  The  House,  on 
June  26,  by  a  vote  of  228  to  164,  made  the 
same  request.  To  date,  he  has  not  com- 
plied. 

It  is  a  strange  and  a  demoralizing  sit- 
uation when  the  head  of  a  great  na- 
tion— the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
armies  whos<  men  are  fighting  and  dy- 
ing in  an  unauthorized  war  in  Korea- 
knowing  full  well  his  duty,  asks  a  Con- 
gress to  direct  him  to  use  a  law,  the 
use  of  which  will  aid  the  men  who  are 
doing  the  flighting  and  then,  when  we 
have  granted  his  request,  refuses  to  use 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 


Is  this  outrageous  situation,  this  un- 
paralleled conduct  on  the  part  of  the 
President,  in  some  degree  the  outgrowth 
of  our — your  and  my — disrespect,  dis- 
regard, of  the  spirit  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
of  the  law  of  the  land? 

Are  we  ignoring  the  fact  that  each 
day  some  mother's  boy  is  dying  in 
Korea? 

If,  Indignantly,  you  register  an  Pin- 
phatlc  "No,"  think  again.  How  much 
ii  any,  of  that  attitude — our  present  sit- 
uation— is  due  to  our  own  conduct  and 
attitude? 


take  a  recess  until  the  two  political  con- 
ventions have  been  held  in  Chicago,  and 
then  come  back  to  Washington  and 
buckle  down  to  the  job  which  needs  to 
be  done. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  any  mo- 
tion to  adjourn  sine  die. 


Adjoamment  of  Conjress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  }PJfI5  C.  DAVIS 

or  croBCiA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  June  27. 1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  the  past  week  I  have  heard  ru- 
mors that  plans  have  been  made  for 
Congress  to  adjourn  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day. July  5. 

Before  any  such  motion  is  made  or 
actec  upon.  I  want  to  state  my  position 
upon  the  question  of  adjournment. 

Congress  should  not  close  its  doors  and 
adjourn  sine  die  with  the  affairs  of  our 
country  and  Government  in  the  present 
deplorable  condition. 

To  me  it  is  unthinkable  that  Congress 
would  adjourn  with  the  war  going  on  in 
Korea  and  with  a  steel  strike  in  prog- 
ress called  by  Philip  Murray,  head  of 
the  CIO,  which  strike  has  paralyzed  the 
production  of  steel  and  threatens  a  stop- 
page of  the  flow  of  munitions  and  equip- 
ment to  our  fighting  forces  on  the 
battlefront  in  Korea. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  President's 
statements  In  the  last  3  days  that  he  has 
no  intention  whatever  of  invoking  the 
Taft-Hartley  law.  which  would  put  an 
end  to  the  strike  and  start  steel  produc- 
tion again.  That  being  the  case.  Con- 
gress should  stay  here  and  asKane  its 
responsibility.  It  should  not  lock  up  the 
doors  and  go  home  until  next  January. 
It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  head 
of  a  labor  union  would  call  a  strike  at 
this  critical  time  to  stop  the  production 
of  steel,  paralyze  the  manufacture  of 
munitions  and  implMuents  of  war.  and 
shut  down  factories  producing  civilian 
goods  all  over  tiie  country,  as  this  racke- 
teer. Philip  Murray,  has  done. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  Pres- 
ident can  permit  tiiis  strike  to  continue 
when  he  had  now  on  the  statute  books 
ample  means  for  bringing  it  to  an  end, 
and  which  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
at  the  President's  own  suggestion,  have 
requested  him  to  use. 

It  is  also  inconceivable  to  me  that  un- 
der these  conditions.  Congress  should 
feel  that  it  can  wash  its  hands  of  the 
matter,  go  home,  and  leave  things  to  take 
care  of  themselves. 

What  I  think  should  be  done,  and  what 
I  hope  will  be  done.  U  that  Congress  wiU 


The  Real  Size  of  the  Cirilian  Budget 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

OF  NZW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3, 1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1952, 
H.  R.  6441. 1  am  very  concerned  witii  the 
need  for  real  economy  in  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  vitally  necessary  that 
we  in  Congress  know  more  about  the  size 
of  the  appropriations,  their  exact  im- 
pact on  the  economy  and  the  taxpayers, 
and  the  purix)6es  for  which  the  funds 
are  to  be  used.  My  bill,  with  its  require- 
ment of  a  consolidated  cash  budget,  the 
separation  of  capital  items,  long-range 
estimates,  and  more  careful  considera- 
tion of  appropriation  measures  would  go 
a  long  wayjk)  enable  the  Congress  to  t>et- 
ter-dificftarge  the  responsibilities  that  go 
with  the  power  of  the  purse. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  learned 
by  a  thorough  and  objectlre  study  of  the 
budget,  I  have  found  that  when  the  low- 
ered p\u"chasing  power  of  tho  dollar  is 
considered,  the  civilian  budget  has  been 
reduced  in  recent  years  a  great  deal  more 
than  is  generally  realized.  This  is  very 
clearly  brought  out  in  the  following 
analysis : 

The  Untold  Stoht  of  Reductions  in  th« 
FBJEEAL  Budget 
The  Republicans  would  like  us  to  believe 
tliat  th3  Federal  Budget  has  done  nothing 
but  go  up. 

Analysis  of  the  civilian  part  of  the  budget 
shows  a  different  story. 

I.    TH«    CIVnJAN    OF    NONMIUTAKT    VOKTlCm    OF 
TKE    BUDGET    SHOWS    A    DOWNWARD    TRIND 

1.  In  fiscal  1939,  social  security,  health, 
and  welfare  programs  cost  $3,946,000,000.  By 
1861.  tbey  ca»t  $2,380,000,000  and  had  gone 
down  oj  $1,566,000,000. 

In  fiscal  1939.  the  various  farm  programs 
of  thia  NaUon  cost  $1,198,000,000.  By  1951 
they  coet  $«50.000,000  and  had  been  cut  al- 
most half  $548,000,000. 

Some  of  the  reasons: 

In  1939.  the  social -security  portion  of  the 
budget  contained  relief  programs.  Thanks  to 
Democratic  prosperity  we  no  longer  need 
them.  Today  less  people  are  In  trouble  and 
more  people  are  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selTes. 

Farm  expenditures  have  come  down  be- 
cause In  1951  market  conditions  were  very 
good.  In  addition,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  which  had  been  buying  and 
storing  food  in  times  of  surplus  was  able  to 
sell  It  In  time  of  shortage — and  get  back 
some  of  Its  capital. 

2.  With  price  changes  taken  Into  account, 
the  amount  spent  for  all  civilian  programs 
combined  has  gone  down.  In  1839.  the  en- 
tire civilian  budget  cost  $6,400,000,000,  but  in 
terms  of  1951  purchasing  power,  this  was 
worth    $11,500,300,000.      By    1851    we    wer© 
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spending  only  17.900.000.000  and  thla  meant 
a  reduction  of  $3,600,000,000. 

Some  of  the  reasons: 

GOP-lnsplred  Inflation;   Inflation  cuts  the 

amount  of  goods  and  servlcea  that  the  Gov- 
ernment can  buy  for  Its  dollar.  This  means 
that  the  consumer  Is  hit  by  Inflation  not 
only  when  he  gets  less  for  the  money  than 
he  spends  himself,  but  also  when  he  gets 
less  for  the  money  the  Government  spends 

In  his  behalf. 

And  this  inflation  can  be  directly  traced  to 
the  Republicans.  They  succeeded  In  lifting 
price  controls  In  1946.  The  result  was  a  24 
percent  Increase  In  the  cost  of  living  between 
July  1948  and  July  1948.  They  continued 
their  inflationary  actions  when  they  refused 
to  give  President  Truman  the  standby  con- 
trols he  asked  for  In  1949,  18  months  before 
the  Korean  emergency. 

Selfish  lobbies:  These  self-seeking  groups 
have  been  responsible  throughout  the  years, 
for  cuts  In  programs  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people,  e.  g.,  public  housing, 
flood  control. 

Justifiable  postponement:  During  World 
War  II  and  the  present  defense  emergency 
we  had  to  postpone  many  desirable  programs 


In  order  to  devote  more  of  our  production  to 
national  security. 

3.  The  amount  spent  per  person  on  civilian 
programs  went  down  even  further.  In  1939, 
on  the  entire  civilian  budget  (In  1951  prices), 
we  spent  $88  per  capita.  By  1951  this  was 
Just  about  cut  in  half  to  $52  per  capita.  In 
1939,  social  security,  health,  welfare,  and 
labor  programs,  plus  unemployment  Insvir- 
ance  and  other  trust  fund  payments  cost.  In 
terms  of  1951  dollars,  $62  per  capita.  In 
1951  this  was  cut  almost  In  half  to  $33  per 
capita. 

Some  of  the  reasons:  The  reasons  given 
above  also  apply  here.  In  addition,  our  pop- 
ulation Increased  by  20,000.000  from  1939  to 
1951.  This  meant,  on  the  whole,  that  we 
have  been  serving  more  people  with  less 
money. 

n.  NEXT  TIA»  Wl  SHALL  BK  SPENDING  ONLY  12 
CENTS  OUT  or  TH«  DOLLAS  FO«  CIVlLlAW 
PROGRAMS 

The  Republicans  would  like  to  believe  that 
there  are  lots  of  Items  In  the  Federal  budget 
that  can  be  cut — particularly  In  the  domestic 
programs.  They  neglect  to  tell  us  that  only 
12  percent  of  next  year's  Federal  budget  Is  to 
go  for  civilian  programs. 


Thoughtful  people  realize  that  13  cents  out 
Of  the  dollar  does  not  leave  very  much  to 
start  hacking  away  at.  Some  Republicans, 
however,  feel  there  Is  still  too  much  to  spend 
for  the  programs  which  insure  our  prosperity 
and  maintain  our  democratic  way  of  lUe. 

m.    THI  DOiOCaxTS  WONT  JXOPAaDIZK  OTTB  WSL- 
FAB*   BT    NeCLrCTTNO    ESSENTIAL   PEOOaAJtS 

The  vast  national  security  expenditure* 
made  It  necessary  for  the  DemocraU  to  (1) 
cut  some  nondefense  programs;  (2)  keep 
others  from  expanding;  (3)  refrain  from 
starting  desirable  civilian  pro-ams. 

This  has  not  been  done,  however,  at  the 
expense  of  the  welfare  of  the  people,  or  by 
Indulging  In  the  false  economy  of  crippling 
vital  services.  Unlike  most  Republicans. 
Democrats  distinguish  l>etwe«n  essential  pro- 
grams and  those  which  are  merely  desirable 
and  which.  In  times  of  defense  mobilization, 
we  can  afford  to  postpone. 

As  soon  as  more  peaceful  world  condltlona 
make  It  safe  to  cut  security  expenditures,  the 
Democrats"  plan  Is  to  have  a  smaller  total 
budget— with  lower  taxes  as  a  result.  But  a 
larger  share  of  the  budget  would  be  used  to 
expand  the  civilian  programs  which  bring  a 
more  abundant  life  to  every  American. 


What  the  Federal  Government  spent  for  civilian  {nonsecurity)  programs.^  1939-1951 
[Total  and  per  capita  amounts,  in  terms  o(  1951  purchasins  power) 


Total  Fed- 
eral budget 
expenditures 
(billions) 

Civilian  budget  expenditure 

Social  woirity.  health  and  wellaf*. 
and    labor  •    Items     Rudfet   e«- 
penditures  plus  trust  fluid  pay- 
ments • 

Fiscal  year 

Total 

Social  security,  health  and  welfare 
items  only  ' 

rnlt«>d 

ciTUiaa  • 
popuiatioa 
(milUana) 

Current 

dollar 

amount 

(billions) 

1951  dollar*  • 

Current 

dollar 

amount 

(billions) 

1951  dollsn  • 

Current 

dollar 

amotint 

(btllions) 

1951  doUan  • 

Amount 
(billions) 

Per  apita 

.\  mount 

(billions) 

Per  capiu 

Amount 
(billions) 

Per  caplU 

1M9 

19.0 
9.3 
13.4 
34.2 
79.6 
95.3 
9a7 

ea7 

39.3 
33.8 
40.1 
40.3 
44.6 
70.9 
85l4 

«i.4 
5.9 
S.3 
4.8 
3.6 
3.7 
4.3 
4.3 
6.0 
5.5 
8.9 

lao 

'7.9 

lao 

9.8 

$11.5 

ia« 

9.3 
7.7 
i3 
6.3 
ft.9 

ilL9 

7.1 
5^9 
9.3 

ia« 

7.9 

188 

81 
70 
58 
41 
42 
46 
44 
SO 
41 
64 
71 
53 

11 
10 
1.9 
1.3 
1.0 
1.0 
1.0 
1.3 
L9 
1.9 
Z3 
Z4 
i7 
Z7 

r.o 

5.8 
4.S 
11 
1.8 
1.4 
1.4 
1.4 
1.5 
10 
3.0 
X3 
X4 

43 
35 
» 

14 
11 
11 
10 
11 
14 
14 
1« 
1« 

K5 

17 
S.4 
17 
1.8 
1.5 
1.6 
IS 
10 

11 

4.0 
13 
10 
17 
13 

I8L1 

$03 
10 
«8 

$3 
XI 
17 
18 
39 
38 
33 
39 
37 
S3 

ua$ 

1940 

131.1 

1941 '. 

ML$ 

1942.™ 

1(K3 

131$ 

ua.$ 

1IM4 

IJ7.I 

1945 

1946 ... .. . 

137.3 
131$ 

1947 

141.$ 

1948 

144.0 

1049 — 

1413 

1950 

1410 

1951 

ua.7 

1952  • 

1953  ' 

'  .\11  items  included  in  the  budjtct  except:  (a)  Major  national  security  programs;  military  services,  intemsttonal  security  and  forrlim  relalions,  atomic  energy,  defense  producttoa 
and  economic  stabilitation,  civil  defen.wand  merchant  marine  activities:  C))  interest  on  the  debt;  (o  veterans'  services  and  benefits. 

•  Includes  Public  Health  services,  scliool-lunch  procrams,  grants  to  the  States  for  public  assistance  payments,  and  other  related  procrsma. 

>  Includes  the  Federal  share  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  unemployment  insurance  and  State  eiupluyment  offices,  the  ooat  of  medlstloa  and  rsgolattaBOf  labor  relalktoa,  aai 
other  related  programs. 

•  Includes  trust  fund  payments  for  old-age  and  survivors  insurance,  unemployment  insurance,  railroad  retirement,  and  Federal  employee  rettretDenl. 

•  Continental  United  States  civilian  population  as  of  January  1  of  each  year  (the  midpoint  of  a  flacal  year). 

•  Obtained  by  using  the  Con.^tumers'  Price  Index  (adjusted  series)  recomputed  to  a  fiscal  year  basis.  i 
'  Excluding  Daily  Treasury  Statement  adjustment.                                                                                                    j 

•  Estimates.  I 


AMVETS  and  the  Korean  GI  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress Is  completing  action  on  a  Korean 
GI  bill  of  rights  which  will  provide  edu- 
cation and  training,  home  and  business 
loans,  unemployment  compensation,  and 
mustering-out  pay  for  veterans  who  have 
served  during  the  period  of  the  Korean 
conflict. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  developing  this  legis- 
lation we  have  had  the  utmost  coopera- 


tion of  AMVETS.  I  wish  to  congratu- 
late the  AMVETS  on  the  enlightening 
position  which  they  have  taken  with  re- 
gard to  this  legislation.  They  have 
been  In  the  forefront  in  seeking  the  pro- 
tection and  interest  of  the  veteran. 
However  at  the  same  time  they  have 
realized  that  the  veteran  is  first  a  citizen 
and  a  taxpayer,  and  secondly  a  veteran, 
and  that  a  program  which  will  not  serve 
the  best  interest  of  the  taxpayer  and 
the  public  as  a  whole  cannot  be  to  the 
best  interest  of  the  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  with 
my  remarks  a  letter  and  a  telegram 
which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  Rufus 
H.  Wilson,  national  service  director  of 
the  AMVETS,  setting  forth  the  position 
of  AMVETS  with  regard  to  this  im- 
portant legislation : 


AMVETS, 
Washington,  D  C,  July  1,  1952. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Tkacuk, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Mr  DCAK  Mb.  Tkacuk:  AMVETS  at  tblo 
time  wish  to  reiterate  their  stand  In  sup- 
port of  the  bill  H.  R.  7656  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  Senate  ha« 
proposed  an  amendment  to  this  bUl  which 
would  change  the  basic  philosophy  from  • 
direct  and  equal  educational  training  allow- 
ance to  the  veteran  to  one  of  a  fluctuating 
scale  of  payments  based  upon  the  tuition 
of  the  Institutions  which  he  attends. 

Such  a  plan  Is  discriminatory. 

Our  organization  Is  primarily  interested 
In  a  Korean  OI  bill  of  rights  rather  than 
Federal  aid  to  educational  Institutions. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  as  oflered  by 
the  Senate  would  make  the  administration  of 
a  payment  plan  detailed,  confusing,  oompU- 
cated,  and  time  consuming.    The  Houm  ver- 
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slon   would  en<;lrely   eliminate  all  such   red 
tape. 

AMVKTS  favor  the  Deveretix  amendment 
which  would  s>!t  the  rate  of  educational  al- 
lowance   payments    giving    oooslderation    to 

the  veterans'  cependents. 

We  respectfully  request  that  the  conferee* 
report  the  Korean  GI  bill  of  rlghU  as  pre- 
sented In  H  R  7656  as  passed  by  the  House 
without  altering  lU  basic  educational  phl- 
loaophy. 

Sincerely  yoxin. 

Rotttts  H  WnjoN, 
National   Service  Director. 

Dmiorr  Mich.,  July  1,  J9SZ. 
CuiifieMiinn  <XiN  Teaouv, 
Uou»e  Office  ButLding. 

WaahingtOft,  D.  C.r 

I  hare  Just  (»mpleted  a  tour  around  1111- 
noia.  Ohio.  anc.  Michigan.  I  find  oven^helm- 
Inn  sentiment  among  veterans  In  favor  of 
the  education  provisions  contained  In  the 
Korean  OI  bill  as  it  paaied  the  House  of 
RepreaenUtlvtr  AMVETTS.  therefore,  reiter- 
ate their  position  that  the  House  proposal  of 
direct  payments  to  veteraru  In  a  uniform 
manner  la  far  superior  to  the  World  War  II 
practice  of  pa::ments  to  educational  Institu- 
tions. We  urje  conferee*  accept  House  pro- 
tlslona  because  of  belief  that  the  Korean  GI 
blU  should  be  concerned  with  Federal  aid  to 
▼eterans  ratner  than  Federal  aid  to 
•ducatlon. 

Rtmrs  H  WU.SON. 
Sational  Service  IHreetor  of  AMVKTS. 

HlOHLAND   PkUL.   UlCH. 


I 

An  Analysis  of  the  Nixon  Amendment 

HXTEHSION  OP  REMARKS    ..t 
or 

HON.  OUNE.  TEAGUE 

or    TEXAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress Is  corapletlng  action  on  the  Ko- 
rean GI  bll..  In  developing  the  educa- 
tion and  training  program  for  Korean 
Teteran.s,  the  House  Select  Committee  on 
the  GI  Bll  and  the  Veterans*  Affairs 
Committee  have  solicited  the  advice  of 
the  leading  educational  organizations  of 
the  Nation  In  formulating  this  Important 
legislation.  I  am  sure  Mr  Speaker,  that 
the  Korean  GI  bill  will  be  the  most  sig- 
nificant act  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  the  field  of  education  for  many  years 
to  come.  Hundreds  of  thou.sands  of  Ko- 
eran  veterans  will  be  enrolled  in  virtu- 
ally every  e>ducational  institution  In  the 
Nation  as  a  result  of  this  legislation.  It 
is  Important,  therefore,  that  this  act 
function  efQcientl>-,  both  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
educational  institution. 

As  this  legiiiation  progressed  through 
the  Senate,  an  amendment  known  as  the 
Nixon  amendment  was  advocated  by 
certaiii  private  colleges  and  universities. 
We  have  resisted  the  Nixon  amendment 
sinc-i  its  implications  to  the  educational 
institution,  the  Federal  Government,  and 
the  veteran  are  very  serious.  In  an  effort 
to  detrrmine  the  eff^t  of  the  Nixon 
amendment  on  educational  institutions, 
we  requested  the  Association  of  Land 
Graut  Colleges  and  Universities  to  an- 
aly2a    the    amendment.      The    suialysis 


was  made  by  Mr.  Russell  I.  Thackrey, 
executive  secretary,  who  has  had  several 
years  experience  in  a  land-grant  college 
in  administering  a  veterans'  education 
program.  I  am  Including  this  very  com- 
prehensive analysis  with  my  remarks. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhow- 
er, president.  State  College  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  been  most  cooperative  in  as- 
sisting the  committees  of  the  House  in 
research  on  this  legislation.  The  Asso- 
ciation of  Land  Grant  Colleses  and  Uni- 
versities has  taken  the  position  that  this 
legislation  is  primarily  intended  to  aid 
veterans  and  Is  not  intended  as  an  aid  to 
educational  institutions.  The  substan- 
tial assistance  which  they  have  rendered 
in  the  preparation  of  this  legislation 
mu£t  be  recognized.  I  wish  to  extend  my 
compliments  to  the  association,  its  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Milton  S.  Eisenhower,  and  its 
executive  secretary,  Mr.  Russell  I.  Thack- 
rey. 

The  analysis  follows: 

Association  or  Land-Grant 

Colleges  Aim  Untversities, 
Washington.  D.  C.  June  30.  1952. 
Hon.  Olin  E.  Ttacux, 

Chairman,  House  Select  Committee  to 
Investigate  Educational,  Training, 
and  Loan  Guaranty  Programs  Uti' 
der  GI  Bill,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr  Teaotte:  This  will  reply  to  your 
request  of  June  25  for  comment  on  the  effect 
of  chanpes  made  by  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee  In  H.  R.  7656  aa 
passed  by  the  House.  You  asked  particu- 
larly for  comment  on  the  merits  of  the 
Hoiise  proposals  for  handling  payments  to 
the  veteran,  as  compared  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee proposal  as  contained  In  the  Nixon 
amendment.  I  would  also  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  effect  of  certain  other  changes 
made  by  the  Senate  committee.  The  gen- 
eral content  of  this  letter  has  been  reviewed 
and  approved  by  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee chairmen  of  our  association,  and  Is  also 
In  conformity  with  the  position  taken  by 
the  fuU  membership  of  the  association  of 
our  convention  last  faU.  The  detailed  com- 
ment on  the  probable  effect  of  certain  pro- 
visions Is  necessarily  the  result  of  personal 
experience  over  a  period  of  8  years  with  the 
World  War  n  program. 

1 .  NIXON  AMENDMENT  AS  COMPARED  TO  ORIGINAL 
B.   R.    766S 

The  Nixon  amendment  provides  for 
monthly  payments  directly  to  the  veteran, 
the  soncunt  to  be  paid  being  calculated  on 
the  basis  of  (a)  a  "basic  educational  and 
training  aUowsmoe"  and  (b)  "an  additional 
education  and  Uainlng  allowance  to  meet 
in  part  the  cofct  of  tuition  and  fees."  H.  B. 
7666  provides  for  a  flat  amount  (to  all  vet- 
erans similarly  circumstanced  as  to  de- 
pendents) to  be  paid  monthly.  Under  H.  B. 
7656,  as  I  understand  It.  the  educational  In- 
stitution would  at  the  beginning  of  the  en- 
rolment period  be  required  to  certify  as  to 
the  enrollment  sUtus  of  the  veteran  (whether 
full-time,  three-quarter-time,  etc.)  and  also 
would  certify  monthly  as  to  his  continuance 
in  that  status.  The  Nixon  amendment  also 
calls  for  this  procedure.  In  addition  It  would 
also  Involve  the  following  effects  not  Involved 
In  the  House  version: 

A.  Administration,  procedures,  etc.:  Since 
the  Nixon  amendment  contemplates  monthly 
payment  of  the  basic  aUowance  and  an 
additional  allowance  In  one  check  to  the 
veteran,  it  apjjarently  wUl  be  necessary 
for  the  educational  Institution  to  furnlsli 
the  veteran  or  the  Veterans'  Administration 
with  a  monthly  statement  of  the  pro  rata 
amount  due  each  individual  veteran  student 


for  the  additional  allowance.    If  a  monthly 
statement  of  the  pro  rata  amount  due  each 
individual  Is  not  required,  the  Institution 
win  at  the  best  have  to  furnish  each  indi- 
vidual veteran  or  the  VA  at  least  one  state- 
ment  each    quarter    or    semester    Indicating 
the  total  amount  due  for  that  period  and  the 
pro  rata  portion  due  each  month.     The  ad- 
ministrative   complexities    of    this    may    be 
Judged  from  the  fact  that  required  tuition 
and  fee  payments  vary  for  each  mdlvldual 
both  on  the  basis  of  the  general  curriculum 
in  which  he  Is  enrolled  (1.  e.  arts,  engineer- 
ing, agriculture,  etc.).  and  also  In  many  in- 
stitutions on  the  basis  of  the  speclSc  courses 
the   Individual  happens  to  be   taking  that 
semester.    That  Is  to  say,  one  freshman  en- 
gineer may  take  chemistry  (with  a  required 
laboratory  fee)    one  semester  and  his   class- 
mate,   also    In    en^neering.    may    take    the 
same  course  another  semester,  so  that  the 
exact  amount  of  required  tuition  and  fees 
must  be  calculated  for  each  individual  for 
each  semester  or  quarter,  and  then  prorated 
monthly.      The    amount    of    additional    de- 
tailed work  required  on  the  part  of  both  the 
institution    and    the    Veterans'    Administra- 
tion   Is   evident.     While    It    Is   necessary   for 
the  Institution  to  know  this  amount  in  any 
case,   both  for  the  veteran  and  nonveteran 
student.  It  is  usually  handled  very  simply  in 
the   registration   process   through   a   system 
of  fee  cards  or  statements  collected  by  the 
Individual   on   enrollment,   and  paid   in   ad- 
vance   at    the    time.      The    preparatioi.    and 
submission  of  separate  total  statements  for 
each  veteran,  plus  the  pro  rata  calculation. 
Is  a  formidable  and  expensive  process.     In 
the  event  of   withdrawal  from   the   Institu- 
tion, the  involvement  of  the  Veterans"   Ad- 
ministration, rather  than  the  individual  stu- 
dent. In  the  refund  process  and  calculation 
likewise    would    add    substantial    complica- 
tions. 

I  would  also  like  particularly  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Nixon  amend- 
ment B!>eclfles  that  the  additional  allow- 
ance shall  not  Include  fees  for  board,  lodging, 
llvlne  expenses,  or  travel,  deposits,  or  fees 
assessed  to  cover  the  coet  of  supplies,  books, 
or  equipment. 

The  prohibition   of  payment  of  an   addi- 
tional   allowance   to   cover   foes   for   board, 
lodging,  or  living  expenses  involves  no  special 
new   problem,    but   there   are   endless   com- 
plications     Inherent      in      the      prohibition 
against  Inclusion   of  fees  which  may  cover 
travel,  deposits,  or  fees  assessed  to  cover  the 
cost    of    supplies,    books,    and    equipment. 
These  are  not  Immediately  apparent  to  those 
not  famUlar  in  detail  with  practices  In  higher 
education.     The   Intent   of   the    prohibition 
Is  to  prevent  duplication  between  the  basic 
and  additional  allowance.     However.  I  would 
call  your  attention  to  ttoe  fav.t  that  while 
most  colleges   and   universities  require   the 
student  to  furnish  tils  own  books  and  sup- 
plies for  Individual  use,  the  customary  labo- 
ratory   or    incidental    fees    required    of    aU 
students  In  almost  every  Instance  are  used, 
in  varying  amounts,  for  the  purchase  of  sup- 
plies, equipment,  or  books  and  materials  for 
general  or  common  use.     A  chemistry  labo- 
ratory fee,  for  example,  may  be  used  to  pur- 
chase chemical  laboratory  supplies  of  varloua 
kinds,  to  defray  part  of  tli«!  laboratory  over- 
head  for    a   special    power    supply,    etc.     A 
Journallun  laboratory  fee  may  l>e  used  for  the 
purchase  of  special  releremie  books  and  sui>- 
pUes  used  In  the  laboratory  only.     The  prob- 
lem of  separation  of  the  amounts  which  go 
for  purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment  from 
those  which  go  for  other  purposes  Is  an  al- 
most Impossible  task.     In  some  institution* 
it  may  Involve  hundreds  of  separate  course 
fees. 

If  such  separaticn  as  to  use  Is  possible,  it 
would  then  be  necessary  to  collect  from  the 
veteran  student  separately  a  part  of  the  fee. 
and  to  Include  In  the  pro  rata  monthly 
amount  another  portion.    Wotild  tM*  then 
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tc  a  'customary  fee"  required  of  all  students 
as  contenaplated  by  the  act?  Would  It  bo 
necessary  for  the  Institution  to  revise  Its  en- 
tire fee  structure  and  create  new  fees  for 
"supplies  and  equipment"  and  separate  fee» 
fo-  "other   purposes"  for  each  course? 

Another  type  of  complication  Is  raised  for 
thoee  Institutions  which  have,  as  a  matter 
of  efflclent  business  practice,  consolidated 
all  course  and  laboratory  fees  either  for  the 
entire  institution  or  for  the  various  colleges 
Of  the  university  Into  one  Incidental  fee. 
This  total  fee  Is  usually  the  average  of  the 
separate  fees  previously  required  and  Is  allo- 
cated back  on  some  formula  to  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution,  and  used  by 
them  for  a  wide  variety  of  purposes,  Includ- 
ing purchase  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Will  it  be  necessary  to  deconsolldate  these 
fees  and  reestablish  them  separately  Into 
several  hundred  component  parts  In  order 
to  prevent  payment  by  the  Government  of 
that  ijortlon  of  them  used  for  supplies  and 
equipment?  The  effect  on  institutional 
practice,  and  the  additional  expense  arising 
Xrom  the  difference  between  the  veteran  and 
nonveteran  student.  Is  obvious.  A  major 
purpose  of  the  payment  plan  provided  for  In 
H.  R.  7656  was  to  eliminate  so  far  as  possible 
these  complications  which  arise  from  setting 
the  veteran  apart,  in  his  relationship  to  the 
Institution,  from  other  students. 

In  connection  with  the  above  comments, 
_^  1  may  also  point  out  that  both  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.  R.  7656  make  de- 
cisions of  the  Veterans'  Administration  sub- 
ject to  review  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  but  do  not  permit  court  review  of 
these  decisions.  The  history  of  Public  Law 
S46  would  Indicate  that  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  that  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  as  to  allowable 
fees  under  the  Nixon  amendment  may  differ 
substantially  from  each  other,  and  that  the 
vlewjxjint  of  the  Institution  may  differ  from 
that  of  either  governmental  agency.  Thu? 
the  Institution  would  be  involved  In  a  dual 
Federal  review  of  whether  its  customary 
charges  met  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
with  Its  attendant  uncertainties,  and  with 
no  opportunity  for  review  by  an  Impartial 
court.  Note  also  that  the  law  makes  the 
Institution  responsible  for  overpayments  to 
veterans  baaed  either  on  failure  promptly  to 
report  withdrawals  or  on  false  certification. 
By  adding  a  whole  new  set  of  individual  cer- 
tifications as  to  Institutional  fees  and 
charges,  the  Senate  amendment  Increases 
proportionately  the  Institutional  hazard  due 
to  this  provision.  If  I  were  an  Institutional 
financial  officer,  I  would  be  very  reluctant  to 
expose  either  myself  or  my  Institution  to 
the  risk  involved  In  making  hundreds  of 
monthly  financial  certifications  Involving 
both  the  possibility  of  clerical  error  and  the 
fact  that  either  the  Veterans'  Administration 
or  the  General  Accoimtlng  Office  might  uni- 
laterally hold  any  one  or  all  of  these  to  be 
false  on  the  basis  of  Its  own  Interpretation 
of  the  intent  of  Congress,  not  reviewable  by 
a  court. 

B.  Effect  on  nonveteran  students  and  on 
higher  education  generally:  The  plan  of  pay- 
ment of  an  additional  allowance  based  on 
Institutional  fees  and  charges,  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  rather  than  the  veteran 
student  assuming  responsibility  for  the  ex- 
act amount  of  these  charges  up  to  $40  a 
month,  has  Inherent  In  It  certain  long-range 
effects  on  higher  education,  among  them  the 
following: 

Any  plan  of  payment  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment based  solely  on  the  customary 
charges  of  the  Institution  required  for  all 
students,  rather  than  on  either  Institutional 
costs  or  a  flat  scholarship  payment  to  the 
Individual,  will  Inevitably  exert  some  up- 
ward pressure  on  customary  charges.  This 
would  not  be  detrimental  to  the  veteran 
student,  since  the  Government  pays  the 
cost,  but  it  would  increase  costs  for  the 
nonveteran  student,  including  virtually  all 
women  students. 


Educators  generally  are  well  aware  that 
the  customary  charges  of  a  college  or  uni- 
versity are  not  necessarily  a  reflection  of  the 
educational  costs  of  the  Institution,  but  are 
determined  by  a  wide  variety  of  factors.  In- 
cluding the  other  revenues  available  through 
endowment  or  tax  support.  When  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  assumes  responsibility  for  cus- 
tomary charges,  and  customary  charges  only. 
It  in  effect  says  that  It  will  pay  either  none 
or  a  small  portion  of  Institutional  educa- 
tional costs  on  behalf  of  the  veteran  if  he 
happens  to  attend  an  Institution  with  low 
fees  made  possible  through  endowment  or 
tax  support.  On  the  other  hand.  If  the  vet- 
eran happens  to  attend  an  Institution  which 
normally  recovers  a  hl^h  proportion  of  Its 
costs  through  Institutional  fees,  the  Federal 
Government  will  contribute  to  this  Institu- 
tion (directly  or  Indirectly)  this  higher  pro- 
portion of  costs.  Many  educators  believe 
this  is  not  sound  Federal  educational  policy, 
and  that  the  Federal  Government  should 
either  assume  responsibility  for  all  or  a  stated 
proportion  of  institutional  costs  on  behalf  of 
the  veteran  or  grant  a  flat  scholarship  to  the 
veteran.  The  first  course  establishes  an 
equitable  Federal-Institutional  relationship 
to  all  institutions.  The  second  involves  no 
Federal-institutional  relationship,  but  per- 
mits the  veteran  to  make  hU  own  use  of 
funds  granted  him,  as  he  sees  fit.  In  accord- 
anec  with  the  normal  practice  in  higher 
education  in  this  country. 

H.  R.  7656  as  passed  by  the  House  Involved 
In  general  the  philosophy  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  assist  veteran  students 
on  a  flat  scholarship  basis,  assuming  no  direct 
responsibility  for  institutional  costs.  It  devi- 
ated from  that  philosophy  in  permitting  in- 
stitutions with  no  fees  to  collect  fees  based 
on  institutional  costs,  from  veteran  students. 
Otir  association  Is  clearly  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  It  supports  the  general  philosophy 
of  H.  R.  7656  as  passed  by  the  House:  is 
opposed  to  a  deviation  from  that  philosophy 
with  regard  to  public  Institutions;  and  con- 
siders the  sound  alternative  to  that  philoso- 
phy one  of  payments  to  all  institutions,  based 
on  cost  formula.  The  Senate  amendments 
eliminate  the  special  concession  made  In  the 
House  bin  to  Institutions  with  no  fees;  and 
at  the  same  time  establish  a  new  concession 
based  on  customary  fees. 

2.    PROVISION   rOR   PAYMENT   OF    ADOmONAl. 
INSTmmONAL    COSTS 

Section  265  (b)  of  H.  R.  7656  as  amended 
by  the  Senate  provides  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall  pay  an  al- 
lowance to  educational  Institutions  to  assist 
them  In  preparing  and  submitting  reports 
and  certifications  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  assume 
at  least  some  Federal  responsibility  for  the 
extra  cost  of  handling  veteran  students  Im- 
posed by  Federal  law,  since  the  act  limits 
Institutional  revei.ues  otherwise  to  the 
charges  made  nonveteran  students.  We  are 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  Intent  of  this  provi- 
sion. However.  It  should  be  noted  that  as 
worded  the  allowance  Is  limited  to  assistance 
In  the  cost  of  "preparing  and  submitting  re- 
ports and  certificates  to  the  Administrator" 
and  that  the  amount  of  the  flat  allowance 
is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Administrator. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  extra  cost  of  handling  veteran 
students  under  H.  R.  7656  as  passed  by  the 
House,  and  especially  as  amended  by  the 
Senate,  will  be  In  procedures  which  do  not 
necessarily  Involve  reports  and  certificates  to 
the  Administrator.  The  Institution  Is  re- 
quired under  the  law  to  keep  a  written  rec- 
ord of  the  education  and  training  of  the  vet- 
eran for  access  by  State  approval  agencies. 
Colleges  usually  keep  only  educational  rec- 
ords, and  this  may  Involve  an  entirely  new 
set.  Also,  will  the  Administrator  consider 
that  the  cost  cf  preparing  a  statement  of 
fees  for  each   individual  veteran,   and   the 


monthly  pr'  ata  thereof,  is  covered  by  the 
above  provl  on.  when  he  sets  the  amount  of 
the  fee?  Will  the  General  AccounUng  Office 
concur? 

3.    CHANGE    or    CX>CltSK 

The  House  and  Senate  provisions  limiting 
the  veteran  student  to  one  change  of  course 
are  similar,  with  the  Senate  having  added  an 
additional  restrictive  provision.  I  would 
earnestly  hope  that  the  conferees  will  in- 
clude a  statement  affirming  the  House  inter- 
pretation of  this  provision  as  the  Intent  of 
Congress,  since  the  Senate  report  does  not 
contain  an  express  Interpretation.  As  Presi- 
dent Jones  Indicated  In  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
It  Is  educationally  desirable  that  college  stu- 
dents be  permitted  to  change  theU  major 
subjects  and  a  high  percentage  of  them  do 
so  more  than  once  without  loss  of  time  or 
credit.  The  interpretation  of  this  provision 
as  stated  In  the  House  report  will,  we  be- 
lieve, make  It  "workable"  with  respect  to 
colleges  and  universities,  and  will  not  allow 
abtise. 

Sincerely, 

RCSSCLL    I.    THACKkZT, 

Executive  Secretary. 


The  Famblint  Which  Got  Ui  Into  tb« 
Korean  War:  How  We  Refuted  To  Wia 
It,  and  How  We  Yet  Can  Win  It 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSTLVAMU 

IN  THE  HOUSF  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  the  following  articles  taken 
from  the  Jun?  30,  1952  issue  of  Freeman, 
which  every  Member  of  Congress  should 
read,  particularly  in  terms  of  incredit- 
able  reaction  in  England  to  bombing  of 
the  enemy  power  plants  in  Korea. 

The  first  articles  tell  of  the  fumbling 
which  got  us  into  the  Korean  war,  and 
the  second  article  shows  how  we  refused 
to  win  It,  and  points  out  how  we  can 
yet  vin. 

The  articles  follow : 

[From  Freeman  of  June  30,  19521  ' 

Wa«  or  Appkasememt 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

It  Is  now  two  long  years  since  Americans 
began  to  pay  In  blood  for  the  fatal  Roose- 
velt-Truman-Acheson-Uarshall  Aslastic  pol- 
icy, which  led  to  the  Soviet- Inspired  ag- 
gression against  the  Republic  of  Korea  lu 
June  1950.  Now.  in  June  1952.  the  United 
States  is  still  embroiled  in  the  first  stalemate 
war  In  Its  history;  a  war  In  which  stalemate 
is  the  deliberately  chosen  official  policy;  a 
war  that  has  already  cost  106.431  American 
casualties  and  more  than  •20,000,000,000. 
No  wonder  horrified  and  bewildered  citi- 
zens all  over  the  country  are  asking :  How 
did  we  get  Into  this  ghastly  mess? 

A  study  of  documents  such  as  the  White 
Paper  on  China,  the  Wedemeyer  report  on 
Chlna-KoreA,  the  Forrestal  diaries  and  the 
transcripts  of  the  so-called  MacArtbur  hear- 
ings has  led  this  writer,  for  one,  to  believe 
that  we  are  in  the  Korean  mess  mainly  be- 
cause  the  State  Department  during  the  cru- 
cial period  1944-51,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
sound  advice  of  our  wise  and  successful  far- 
eastern  military  commanders. 

Only  a  few  months  after  VJ-day.  for  ex- 
ample, Lt.  Gen.  John   R.  Hodge,   comman- 
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der  of  United  Staten  Army  forces  In  Kore». 
warned]  the  State  Department  about  the 
dan^rous  sltusUon  there.  That  this  wam- 
Inf  went  unheeded  Is  proved  by  the  entry  o< 
February  15.  ie4e  In  the  admlnlstratlon- 
oeneored  Forrestal  diaries: 

"Hodge  feels  that  •  •  •  the  NortU 
and  South  will  never  bt  united  until  Russia 
Is  sure  that  all  Korea  will  b*  communistic. 
•  •  •  He  urfres  that  these  ideas  be  passed 
to  tbe  State  Department  and  that  it  be  Im- 
]■«■*(]  on  State  that  he  must  be  kept  In- 
formed and  that  It  might  be  worth  while 
to  consider  some  of  the  information  and  rec- 
ommendaUons  which  be  has  sent  In." 

•But  perhaps  the  most  mrmentous  In- 
gtance.  before  June  1960.  of  disregard  and 
Fuppreaslon  of  wise  counsel  from  s  Far 
Eastern  comnaander  was  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  now  famous  Wedemeyer  Report 
at  1947.  That  report,  the  result  of  a  special 
ml5«lon  undertaken  for  Secretary  of  State 
Uarshall,  explained  precisely  how  the  United 
states  might  keep  China.  Formosa,  Korea. 
and  lianchurU  from  falling  under  Soviet 
domination.  Administration  suppressed 
Wedemeyer's  advice  on  China  unUl  after  that 
country  was  conquered  by  the  Communists 
in  1949.  His  advice  on  how  to  prevent  clvU 
war  in  Korea  was  suppressed  untU  nearly 
a  year  alter  the  war  had  started. 

General  Wedemeyer  caUed  hU  report 
"China- Korea"  in  order  to  emphaalxe  his 
prefatory  statement  that  problems  in  the 
two  countries  "are  Inextricably  mingled." 
But  when  the  State  Department  finally  re- 
leased the  section  on  China  lu  its  White 
Paper  of  1949,  SecreUry  ol  State  Acheson 
and  his  editor-in-chief  Philip  Jessup  ap- 
pended to  page  764  the  footnote:  "All  refer- 
ences to  Korea  have  been  deleted  from  Oen- 
sral  Wedemeyer's  report  itself  as  Irrelevant 
to  this  paper." 

eKNULAI.    WSDKMmOl'S    WASiniVO 

During  a  recent  Interview  with  General 
Wedemeyer,  I  asked  him  whether  he  be- 
lieved—In  1947.  1949  or  1952— that  *Jie 
Korean  situation  is  Irrelevan;  to  that  of 
China.  And  his  answer  was:  "Strategic 
consideration  of  China  would  of  necessity 
be  incomplete  without  an  analysis  of  stra- 
tegic factors— political,  economic,  and  psy- 
cho-social—In  contiguous  areas  which  would. 
of  <x>urse.  Include  Korea." 

Even  the  Denxocratlc  national  chairman 
has  conceded  that  Korea  is  today  the  para- 
mount issue  in  the  public  mind.  1  suggest, 
therefore,  that  all  Amerlcaus  reexamlus 
General  Wedemeyer's  practical  recummeu- 
datlons  about  the  areas  contiguous  with 
China.  If  Trtiman.  Marshall,  and  Acheson 
had  been  less  secreUve.  we  would  have 
known  5  years  ago  that  Wedemeyer  had 
warned   and   advised   the    AdmUiisUation : 

"The  peaceful  alms  of  freedom -loving 
peoples  In  the  world  are  Jeopardized  today 
by  developmenu  as  portentous  as  those  lead- 
ing to  World  War  U.  •  •  •  EvenU  of 
the  past  a  years  demonstrate  the  futility  of 
appeasement  based  on  the  hope  that  the 
strongly  consolidated  forces  of  the  Soviet 
Unloo  will  adopt  either  a  conciliatory  or  a 
cooperative  attitude,  except  as  tactical  ex- 
pwXtcnts.  •  •  •  Soviet  literature,  con- 
firmed repeatedly  by  Communist  leaders,  re- 
veals a  definite  plan  for  expansion  far  ex- 
esadlng  that  of  nazlsm  In  Its  ambitious  scope 
and  dangerous  ImpUcstlons.  The  situation 
in  Manchuria  has  deteriorated  to  such  a 
degree  that  prompt  action  Is  necessary  to 
prevent  that  area  from  becoming  a  Soviet 
satellite.     •     •     • 

"Ttie  military  situation  in  Korea  •  •  • 
to  potentially  dangerous  to  United  States 
■trate^c  intereeU  The  creation  of  an  Amer- 
ican controlled  and  oflicered  Korean  Scout 
Force,  sufficient  In  strength  to  cope  with  the 
threat  from  the  North.  U  required  to  prevent 
the  forcible  establishment  of  a  Communist 
Government  after  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  withdraw  their  occupation 
Xorces. 


"It  Is  recommended  that  the  United  States 
provide  as  early  as  practicable  moral,  ad- 
visory and  material  support  to  China  and 
South  Korea  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
early  establishment  of  peace  •  •  •  and 
concomitantly  to  protect  United  States 
strategic  Interests  agairtst  militant  forces 
Which  now  threaten  them.  •  •  "  It  Is 
recognized  that  any  foreign  asalstance  ex- 
tended must  avoid  Jeopardizing  the  Ameri- 
can economy." 

Today  a  Manchuria-based  Soviet  Jet  air 
force  and  Red  Chinese  Army  are  Jeopardiz- 
ing both  United  States  strategic  interests 
and  the  American  economy. 

At  the  so-called  MacArthur  Hearlrgs  Sec- 
retary Acheson  told  the  Senators:  "Cer- 
tainly our  course  in  Korea  has  paralleled  the 
recommendations  of  General  Wedemeyer." 
The  only  recommendation  not  carried  out. 
he  said,  was  the  call  for  an  American -officered 
scout  force;  but  actually  American  officers 
served  with  Koreans  in  the  field. 

With  this  Stat- me nt  in  mind.  1  asked  Gen- 
eral Wedemeyer  if  there  was  a  real  difference 
between  the  kmd  of  military  force  he  had 
recommended  for  S<iuth  Korea  and  the  kind 
that  was  actually  established;  also  whether 
It  was  true  that  only  one  of  his  recom- 
mendations about  Korea  was  not  carried  out. 
General  Wedemeyer  ".ave  his  answer  in 
writing: 

"The  policy  of  too  little  and  too  late  in 
connection  with  military  aid  in  terms  of 
equipment  or  military  trainers  and  advisers 
In  S<juth  Korea  contributed  to  the  lack  cf 
effective  mUitary  forces  In  that  area  when  the 
Cocnmunist  aggression  occurred  in  June  1950. 
Unfortunately,  other  reconunendations  per- 
taining to  Korea  were  not  carried  out.  in- 
cluding "continued  interim  occupation  by 
United  States  Army  forces  in  Korea.'  That 
la.  retaining  Anierican  forces  there  until  ef- 
fecuve  South  Korean  ground  forces  could 
be  created  to  oope  with  any  situation  pre- 
sented  by  North  Korean  forces." 

The  war  eventually  launched  by  Kremlin- 
Inspired  North  Koreans  was,  as  most  modern 
historians  ^.gree,  the  Inevitable  result  of  the 
Truman -Acheson  dellneaiion.  in  January 
1950.  of  the  American  defense  line  in  the 
Pacihc  as  passing  only  through  Japan,  the 
Ryukyus  and  the  Philippines.  Knowing  that 
Korea  was  not  only  outside  this  line  but 
also  excluded  from  the  boundaries  of  General 
MacAithurs  Far  Eeastern  command,  the 
CommunisU  felt  free  to  attack  South  Korea. 
When  Acheson  tried  to  defend  his  disastrous 
InvltaUon-to-attack  policy  at  the  Senate  In- 
quiry, he  failed  to  point  out  that  Wedemeyer 
had  advised  In   1947: 

"A  Soviet-donunated  Korea  would  consti- 
tute a  serious  political  and  psychological 
threat  In  Manchuria,  North  China,  the  Ryu- 
kyus and  Japan,  and  hence  to  United  States 
suateglc  lnt«re&U  in  the  Far  East.  It  Is 
therefore  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  United 
States  to  ensure  the  permanent  military 
neutralUatioD  of  Korea." 

The  only  mUltary  neutralization  which  the 
Truman  administration  ever  carried  out  In 
Korea  was  the  wartime  neutralization  of 
United  Nations  offensive  power,  and  also  of 
antl -Communist  Chinese  Nationalist  forces 
on  Formosa. 

Generals  MacArthur  and  Wedemeyer  never 
shared  the  fear  of  admliilsUatlon  apologists 
that  a  U.  N.  victory  In  Korea  might  provoke 
the  Kremlin  Into  launching  world  war  m. 
Unlike  the  admlnisuatlon  generals,  these 
two  great  Far  Eastern  commanders  have 
always  been  keenly  aware  ol  the  true  nature 
of  communism.  They  knew  StaUn's  views 
concerning  strategy  and  tactics  and  were 
familiar  with  his  declaration  that  Coninau- 
nists  must  know. 

"When  the  enemy  Is  strong,  when  retreat 
Is  Inevitable,  when  to  accept  battle  forced 
upon  us  by  the  enemy  Is  obviously  disadvan- 
tageous, when,  with  the  given  alignment  of 
forces,  retreat  t)ecomes  the  only  way  to  ward 
off  a  blow  against  the  vanguard  and  to  keep 
the  reserves  Intact." 


The  object  of  this  rtrategy.  Stalin  ex- 
plained, is  "to  gain  time,  to  demoralize  the 
enemy,  and  to  accumulate  forces  in  order 
later  to  assume  the  ofleuslve"  (Foundationa 
of  Leninism,  by  J.  Stalin,  pp.  97-98.  Inter- 
naUonal  Publishers,  New  York  City). 

TIME    IS    ON    STALIW'S    SIDE 

At  tne  end  of  my  interview  with  General 
Wedemeyer.  I  aaked  him  whether  he  believes 
that  Stalin's  concept  of  strategic  retreat  still 
guides  Kremlin  pclicy,  and  whether  It  was 
applicable  to  the  Kremlin -directed  Chinese 
forcet  In  Korea  and  Manchuria  in  1951 — 
when,  according  to  General  MacArthur,  Lt. 
Gen.  William  H.  Hcge  and  the  President's 
obeerver,  MaJ.  Gen.  Prank  E.  Lowe,  the  U.  N. 
could  have  won  the  Korean  war.  Here  is 
Wedemeyer's  aiiswer: 

"This  Is  in  my  Judgment  a  very  sound 
strategy  for  any  majc»  power  to  follow.  It  is 
certainly  well  adapted  to  the  strategy  of  the 
Soviet  Union  which  accepts  recessions,  re- 
tardations or  temporary  defeats  but  always 
retains  the  plan  to  return  to  the  offensive 
when  the  developing  situation  permits.  This 
strategy  is  applicable  to  the  Kremlin-Inspired 
Bed  Chinese  forces." 

The  administration  leaders  have  not,  how- 
ever, been  willing  to  deliver  a  decisive  blow 
against  the  Soviet  Union's  vanguard  forces 
ot  Red  Chinese.  And  so  the  Commuiiists 
have  not  been  forced  to  reueat  in  order  to 
keep  their  reserves  intact. 

The  administration's  sievelike  policy  of 
"containing"  communism  is  based  on  the 
premise  that  time  is  on  otir  side — this  in 
toUl  disregard  of  General  Wedemeyer's 
warning  that  in  the  Par  East  "Time  works 
to  the  advantage  ol  the  Soviet  Union."  Cer- 
tainly time  has  worked  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Soviet  Union  during  the  phony,  Krem- 
lln-liistlgated  Korean  truce  talks.  Under 
cover  ol  those  fake  negotiations,  Stalin  has 
been  able  to  mobilize  vast  reserves  of  men 
and  material  in  his  Manchurian  sanctuary, 
threatening  the  U.  N.  forces  with  catas- 
trophic defeat.  And  If  defeat  comes,  what 
force  can  preveiit  his  legions  frcwa  carrying 
the  war  to  Japan  and  Formosa?  Two  years 
after  the  beginning  of  the  Truman -Acheson 
war  of  appeasement,  Americans  must  face 
the  terrible  truth  pronounced  by  the  great 
commander  whom  the  administration  de- 
posed because  It  could  not  betid  him  to  its 
purposes:  "In  war,  there  is  no  substitute  for 
victory." 

[From  Freeman  of  Jtme  30.  1952] 
THEias  But  To  Do  aND  Drx  ^ 

(By  Wayne  T.  Geissinger) 
The  Republic  of  Korea  was  the  first  nation 
of  the  free  world  with  sufficient  courage  to 
stand  up  and  light  when  confronted  with 
the  armed  aggression  of  the  Communists. 
The  South  Koreans  would  not  compromise 
their  principles  and  knuckle  under  to  the 
Red  Invaders.  Since  they  refused  to  humili- 
ate themselves,  the  representatives  of  the 
U.ilted  Nations  have  been  doing  It  for  them. 
Dally  the  Communist  noose  tightens  around 
the    South    Korean    Republic,    cur    fighting 

ally. 

During  my  8  months  In  Korea  as  con- 
sultant to  President  Syngman  Rhee  and  ad- 
viser to  the  Director  of  Public  Information 
I  saw  the  U  tited  Nations  twice  refuse  to 
grasp  the  military  victory  that  seemed  as- 
sured. In  order  to  play  a  losing  game  of 
"global  politics"  with  a  barbarian  foe.  As 
an  American  familiar  with  the  situation  and 
free  to  speak  with  no  restrictions  other  than 
his  own  conscience  and  sense  of  patriotism. 
I  want  to  tell  the  Anil^lcan  people  what 
the  present  policy  of  frustration  and  com- 
promise is  doing  to  the  Republic  of  Korea 

When  Russia's  Jacob  Malik  made  his 
cease-fire  proposal  In  June  1951.  the  suc- 
c«*s8  of  the  Rldgway-Van  Pl^et  •'Operation 
Killer"  had  the  North  Korean  and  Chtne»e 
Communists     in     desperate     circumstances. 
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Their  supply  lines  were  being  battered  from 
the  air,  and  their  ground  troops  systemati- 
cally chopped  to  pieces  at  comparatively 
small  cost  In  lives  to  the  United  Nations 
forces.  "We  had  the  Chinese  Communist 
Army  completely  licked  last  June  and  could 
have  gone  all  the  way  to  the  Manchurlan 
border  II  the  order  had  been  given."  Lt. 
Gen.  William  H.  Hoge,  Commander  of  the 
Corps  In  Korea,  told  the  United  Press  on 
January  9.  1952,  after  his  return  to  the 
United  States. 

Shortly  after  Malik's  offer  had  been  made 
known  to  him.  President  Rhee  issued  a  state- 
ment, concurred  In  by  the  Cabinet  and  the 
National  Assembly,  outlining  the  conditions 
under  which  the  Republic  of  Korea  would 
agree  to  cease-fire  talks.  President  Rhee  and 
his  government,  like  Generals  Mac  Arthur, 
Hoge  and  Lowe,  believed  that  the  Com- 
munists were  on  the  verge  of  defeat.  There- 
fore he  interpreted  Malik's  proposal  as  an 
admission  of  Impending  defeat  and  re- 
sponded accordingly.  He  demanded  the 
withdrawal  of  all  Chinese  Communists  to 
points  beyond  the  Yalu  and  Tumen  Rivers 
In  the  north,  and  the  disarming,  of  the  North 
Korean  Communists  as  conditions  precedent 
to  negotiations.  These  demands  were  en- 
tirely logical  and  conformed  to  the  situation 
at  that  time. 

The  United  Nations  Commission  In  Korea 
was  horrified  by  Dr.  Rhee's  forthright  pro- 
posal. The  United  States  Ambassador.  John 
J.  Mucclo.  leaped  Into  his  shiny  limousine 
and  rushed  "up  the  hill"  to  remonstrate 
with  the  President  pending  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements.  General  Rldgway.  the  su- 
preme commander,  flew  in  from  his  Tokyo 
headquarters.  General  James  Van  Fleet, 
commander  of  the  U.  N.  Forces  In  Korea,  ar- 
rived In  Pusan  by  plane  and  Deputy  Com- 
mander General  John  B.  Coulter  joined  the 
parade  from  his  rear  headqujirters  near 
Pusan.  Following  a  conference,  these  four 
top  men  representing  the  Allied  Powers,  the 
United  States  Army  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment piled  Into  the  ambassador's  car  and 
went  to  see  President  Rhee. 

The  discussions  at  this  historic  meeting 
have  never  been  made  public.  General 
Rldgway  conferred  privately  with  the  Presi- 
dent. It  was  reported  at  the  time  that  Rldg- 
way prefaced  his  remarks  with,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  directed  to  Inform  you 
•  •  •."  Although  I  was  not  present  at 
the  meeting  I  was  In  the  courtyard  when  the 
otBclal  party  departed  after  the  usual  fan- 
fare and  photography  which  attends  the 
passage  of  "top  brass."  Ambassador  Mucclo 
Introduced  me  to  Generals  Rldgway  and  Van 
Fleet. 

In  my  discussion  with  Dr.  Rhee  following 
this  conference  I  gathered  that  the  U.  N. 
was  going  ahead  with  the  proposed  uegotla- 
tlons  regardless  of  what  the  Republic  of 
Korea  thought,  and  that  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  refrain  from  saying  or  doing  any- 
thing which  might  upset  the  proceedings. 
He  was  deeply  disturbed  by  the  political 
aspects  of  the  situation  and  resentful  of  the 
thinly  veiled  suggestion  that  he  wear  a 
muzzle. 

Anyone  who  knows  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  at 
all,  knows  that  he  will  not  back  away  from 
a  fight  or  compromise  his  principles.  The 
whole  history  of  his  50-year  struggle  for  a 
democratic.  Independent  Korea  has  been  a 
record  of  heartbreaking  frustration  saved 
from  failure  by  his  indomitable  courage  and 
refusal  to  concede  defeat.  There  isn't  a 
better  man  in  all  Asia  with  whom  to  con- 
front  the  Communists  at  a  conference  table 
If  the  U.  N.  want  to  negotiate  a  decisive 
peace.  Instead,  the  U.  N.  has  chosen  to 
silence  Dr.  Rhee  and  to  brand  him  as  un- 
cooperative, belligerent,  intransigent  and. 
according  to  General  Rldgway.  "feeble." 
The  first  three  adjectives  belle  the  fourth, 
and  are  precisely  the  attributes  most  needed 
by  the  U.  N.  delegation  at  Panmunjom.    The 


Communist  negotiators  have  done   well  on 
all  three  counts. 

President  Syngman  Rhee  was  77  years  old 
In  March  of  this  year,  but  he  Is  vigorous  both 
mentally  and  physically.  I  wore  myself  out 
trying  to  keep  up  with  him.  and  he  is  almost 
twice  my  age.  His  frequent  visits  to  the 
front  lines,  his  tripe  to  hospitals,  orphanages 
and  relief  centers  and  the  constant  demands 
of  ceremonial  obligations  keep  his  staff  tired, 
but  the  President  sails  through  his  rigid 
schedules  with  aplomb. 

KOaiAHS  TOOK  THl  HAXD  WAT 

The  Korean  f)eople  were  stunned  by  the 
tvim  of  events.  They  had  been  the  first  of 
the  free  nations  to  accept  the  armed  chal- 
lenge of  the  Communists,  though  they  knew 
that  defeat  meant  death.  They  could  have 
made  a  deal  and  become  a  satellite  as  did 
eastern  European  nations  when  confronted 
with  Communist  aggression.  Such  a  course 
would  have  kept  the  peace.  If  peace  at  any 
price  Is  ever  permanent.  At  least  the  South 
Koreans  could  have  saved  their  own  skins  by 
sacrificing  individual  freedom  and  national 
indepjendence.  Instead  they  fought,  and 
they  have  suffered  three  casualties  for  every 
one  among  the  U.  N.  forces.  They  have  be- 
come a  nation  of  refugees,  homeless  and 
Impoverished,  with  a  civilian  death-toll  esti- 
mated at  more  than  a  million.  Their  coun- 
try is  a  bombed  and  gutted  ruin.  Yet  there 
is  no  record  of  any  complaint  by  the  South 
Koreans.  To  them,  these  unfortunate  con- 
ditions were  the  price  of  victory.  When  that 
victory  appeared  within  their  grasp  they  felt 
that  they  had  earned  the  privilege  to  speak 
and  be  heard,  and  to  be  represented  on  a  basis 
of  complete  equality  In  any  conferences  or 
negotiations  which  affected  their  future  and 
their  country.  They  couldn't  understand 
why  their  President  and  their  leaders  did  not 
have  equal  representation  on  Allied  councils. 

Although  the  U.  N.  representatives  were 
perfectly  willing  to  sit  down  with  North 
Korean  Premier  Kim  Il-sung  and  with  Gen- 
eral Nam  II.  they  would  not  permit  more  than 
one  South  Korean  general  to  sit  In  with  them. 
Through  the  "negotiation  device"  the  Rus- 
sians maneuvered  the  U.  N.  Into  recognizing 
the  unlawful  and  barbarian  People's  Demo- 
cratic Republic  of  Korea  as  a  proper  bargain- 
ing agent,  thus  giving  them  a  de  facto  status 
of  legality  while  Russia  pulled  the  strings. 

Throughout  the  summer  of  1951  President 
Rhee  Issued  statement  after  statement  warn- 
ing the  U.  N.  and  the  free  world  against  the 
policy  of  appeasement  and  compromise  In- 
herent In  the  very  fact  that  negotiations  were 
being  conducted.  The  deliberate  unreason- 
ableness and  the  studied  Insults  of  the  Com- 
munist "peace"  team  made  a  mockery  or  the 
negotiations  from  the  beginning.  President 
Rhee  and  other  government  spokesmen  urged 
that  the  U.  N.  wake  up  to  realities  and  break 
off  the  talks  before  the  Communists  had  so 
strengthened  their  forces  that  they  could 
never  be  driven  out.  So  far  as  I  could  tell, 
few  If  any  of  these  warnings  were  ever  pub- 
lished outside  of  the  native-language  press 
In  South  Korea.  However,  during  this  same 
period  plenty  of  stories  from  ^orea  reached 
the  American  papers — stories  highly  critical 
of  the  so-called  Rhee  regime,  the  fighting 
qualities  of  the  South  Koreans  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  South  Korean  government  In 
connection  with  the  peace  talks.  The  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  Washington  Post  were  consistently 
antl-Rhee  at  a  time  when  President  Rhee 
was  talking  sense  and  lots  of  It  from  both 
American  and  Korean  points  of  view. 
Rightly  or  wrongly.  Rhee  was  publicized  as 
"dictatorial"  and  "autocratic."  when  such  a 
characterization  could  help  no  one  and 
served  merely  as  grist  for  the  Communist 
propaganda  mill. 

The  Communists  thus  gained  on  two  fronts 
at  the  "peace  table."  They  rebuilt  their  shat- 
tered forces  while  the  U.  N.  representatives 


talked  and  sweated.  ThU  was  according  to 
plan.  They  also  cashed  in  heavily  on  the 
foreseen  tendency  of  the  U.  N.  to  push  iU 
South  Korean  aUlea  Into  the  background. 
This  second  advantage  may  prove  to  be  the 
more  valuable  to  the  Communists  If  a  truce 
U  finally  signed.  "Face"  U  a  very  Important 
factor  In  the  Orient,  and  the  South  Koreans 
have  certainly  lost  face  In  Asia  as  the  result 
of  the  U.  N.  attitude  toward  them  In  con- 
nection with  the  peace  talks.  At  a  time 
when  the  free  world  Is  flghUng  desperately 
to  acquire  support  for  democracy  In  Asia, 
the  U.  N.  has  managed  to  turn  the  defense 
of  Korea  Into  a  sort  of  "white  man's  war," 
which  Is  the  surest  way  to  alienate  Asian 
sympathies.  It  lends  credence  to  Communist 
propaganda  that  "democracy.  Western -style- 
Is  simply  the  fascism  of  capitalism  and  wUl 
lead  to  the  commercial  exploitation  of  the 
Asiatic  countries.  "Do  you  want  to  become 
another  Korea?"  Is  the  question  thrown  at 
the  Oriental  nations  threatened  by  commu- 
nism. 

Private  citizens  in  South  Korea  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  what  the  future  holds  for 
them  as  a  result  of  the  U  N.  negotiations. 
I  talked  with  many  businessmen  in  Rusan 
who  stated  openly  that  they  expected  to  see 
their  country  under  Communist  domination 
within  a  year  or  two.  They  were  almost 
unanimous  In  their  belief  that  the  negotia- 
tions would  end  in  a  compromise  leaving 
Korea  half -democratic  and  half -Communist, 
coupled  with  an  agreement  giving  the  Com- 
munists  proportionate  representation  In  the 
government.  "Through  this  device,"  one 
merchant  told  me.  "the  U.  N.  will  be  able 
to  say  that  'unification'  was  achieved.  We 
know,  however,  that  once  the  Communists 
get  a  foothold  In  our  government  they  wUl 
pull  down  from  within  that  which  they  wer* 
unable  to  destroy  l>v  naked  force." 

A  member  of  the  Seoul  Rotary  Club,  which 
now  meets  In  Pu.san.  gave  me  another  view 
prevalent  among  South  Koreans.  "We  were 
the  first  nation  to  take  up  arms  against  Com- 
munist aggression.  We  did  not  provoke  the 
war  but  we  did  not  flinch  from  It.  We  re« 
fused  to  compromise  or  form  a  coalition  gov- 
ernment with  the  Communist  from  the 
North.  There  is  no  hope  that  a  decisive 
solution  of  Korea's  problem  will  be  achieved 
through  negotiation.  You  can  not  success- 
fully work  out  a  compromise  t)etween  com- 
munism and  democracy  t>ecause  there  la  no 
common  basis  for  agreement.  We  know  that 
the  Communists  will  return  to  fighting  be- 
fore they  win  compromise,  and  we  are  not 
sure  that  the  U.  N.  will.  Therefore  we  fear 
that  all  the  compromising  will  be  done  by 
the  U.  N.  If  that  is  the  case,  what  can  we 
people  do  who  have  supported  our  govern- 
ment and  opposed  communism?  We  can  se« 
what  Is  happening  to  the  middle  classes  In 
China.  They  are  being  systematically  elimi- 
nated because  they  are  not  likely  to  become 
pro-Communist.  I  have  a  large  family  and 
I  can  have  a  good  business  after  the  war  la 
over.  If  you  were  I,  how  long  would  you  con- 
tinue to  fight  communism  under  the  present 
circumstances?" 

The  late  8.  Y.  Kim.  then  editor  of  the 
Korea  Times,  asked  the  $64  question:  "Why 
did  the  U.  N.  stop  winning  and  start  talk- 
ing?" 

Less  than  a  month  after  the  Initial  sessions 
at  Kaesong.  a  mass  demonstration  against 
the  "cease-fire"  talks  occurred  in  Pusan.  It 
was  generally  thought  In  U.  N.  circles  that 
the  demonstration  resulted  from  remarks  by 
President  Rhee  In  opposition  to  truce  talks. 
Reports  of  Its  size  varied;  but  enough  people 
were  Involved  to  worry  the  U.  N.  representa- 
tives. Shortly  thereafter  General  Rldgway 
came  to  Korea  and  met  President  Rhee  some- 
where In  the  vicinity  of  Seoul.  The  sub- 
Jecf^  discussed  were  not  divulged,  but  It 
later  leaked  out  that  the  General  had  warned 
the  President  against  saying  or  doing  any- 
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,  vh&d)  might  upeet  the  applacart  at 
^T  lor  the  interesting  reason  that  the 
r.  H.  forces  had  proceeded  as  far  a«  was 
poaaible  without  addiUonai  troops,  suppliea. 
and  equipment.  The  President  did  not  quote 
General  Rldgway,  but  he  did  say  that  he  waa 
Mtounded  by  the  Generals  dlacloaures  and 
that  they  did  not  conform  to  the  information 
available  through  South  Korean  Intelligence 

•ourcea. 

As  the  negoUatlous  move  Into  their 
tKirfanth  month  of  lutUe  and  Indecisive 
wrai^Ung.  the  basic  Uaues  for  which  the 
5qmjl  Kortans  and  tlie  United  Nations  are 
•truggllBf  AT*  KtlU  unsolved  and  almost  un- 
touebad  upon.  What  has  become  of  the 
U  N  's  war  objective,  adopted  in  resolution 
form  and  still  unchanged,  that  aggression 
EhaU  be  repelled  and  Korea  unified  under  a 
rlngle  independent,  democratic  government? 
Would  thoae  who  contecd  that  victory  can 
be  achieved  through  stalemate  think  that 
the  promised  uniacatlan  of  Korea  Is  poaaible 
by  such  means?  Or  have  we  thrown  over- 
board our  announced  objectives  In  otir 
eafferneas  to  "get  off  the  hook"  In  Korea? 
If  we  have,  then  we  should  advise  our  fight- 
ing ally,  the  RepubUc  of  Korea,  that  the  &hlp 
U  alnklng  and  it's  each  man  for  himself. 


Tkc  Political  SituAtioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DONALD  L.  O'TOOLE 

OF  »rtW   TORK 
W  THB  HOrSB  OF  RKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 
Mr.   OTOOLE.     Mr.   Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rtc- 

ORD.  I  include  the  (oUowing  article  from 
Lbe  New  Yorker  ol  June  28.  1952: 
Nom  aWD  OoMinnfT 

It  has  been  our  custom  to  make  a  dls- 
pai^Alonate.  comprehensive  analysis  of  the 
p>olltlcal  situation  Just  before  election  day 
each  fall,  as  a  service  to  those  of  our  friends 
who  may  be  confused  by  all  they  hear  and 
read  elsewhere,  but  In  view  of  the  current 
"hoopla"  over  the  Presidential  nnmlnatlons, 
we  have  decided  to  jump  In  and  do  otir  clar- 
ifying now.  To  take  first  things  first,  the 
choice  of  a  Republican  standard-bearer  may 
well  be  determined  by  the  votes  on  and  of 
the  delegates  from  the  South,  a  section  of 
the  country  In  which  nobody  realUed,  until 
recently,  there  were  any  Repub1l«»ns.  Sen- 
ator Tatt's  booetera  have  complained  that 
many  of  the  southern  Republicans  partial  to 
Elsenhower  are  really  Democrsts  who  are 
unsportlngly  trying  to  crash  the  Grand  Old 
Party.  Taft  himself  has  stated  that  If  he 
U  elected  he  wlU  appoint  to  his  Cabinet 
two  Dlxlecrats.  who  would  presumably  be 
known  as  Dlxlepubllcans.  or,  for  short, 
Dlxlecupe     Keep  your  eye  on  Texas. 

Tatt  has  been  widely  accused,  by  partlsars 
of  Ike.  of  planning  to  capture  the  nomina- 
tion by  means  of  a  steam  roller,  a  machine 
the  Elsenhower  people  claim  was  Invented 
by  the  Senator's  father,  during  the  1912  Re- 
publican Convention,  to  flatten  Roughrlders. 
The  Taft  people  accuse  the  Elsenhower  peo- 
ple of  having  themselves  used  a  steam  roller 
In  New  Jersey.  The  Russians  say  they  in- 
Tented  the  steam  roller.  Proudo  has  ex- 
amined the  candidates  of  both  major  parties 
and  appears  to  be  U>t  JusUce  Douglas,  who 
does  not  appear  to  be  a  candidate  Justice 
Douglas  la  for  jueUce.  Paul  Dotci-A8  is  for 
tbs  United  States  Marines.  Henry  Ford  Is 
for  Ksenhower.  General  Motors  Is  for 
CaMvrotaC.  Bed  Qranse  Is  lor  Taft.  So  U 
Mm  Preaton  Davie,  who  on  November  2.  1936. 
asserted  that  there  was  only  one  day  lelt  to 


elect  a  Republican  and  save  the  American 
way  of  life.  Syngman  Tthee  Is  for  Syngman 
Rhee.     Mississippi  Is  the  State  to  watch. 

Elsenhower  and  Taft  are  both  fond  of  golf, 
but  they   haven't   played   much   lately,   and 
certainly  not  In  the  same  foursome.     Julius 
Boros.  the  new  Open  champion.  Is  xmcom- 
mltted.     The  last  President  to  play  golf  while 
holding  office  was  Warren  G  Harding,  against 
whom   the   Democrats   have   be^n    ardently 
campaigning   ever   since.     The    Republicans 
are   campalpntng   against   Felix  Frankfurter, 
who   put  the  New  Deal   through   law  school. 
Taft  says  tiiat  Elsenhower  Is  a  new  Deal  Re- 
publican and  that  he,  Taft,  Is  the  no  deal 
candidate".     Klaenhower    says    he    is    the    no 
deal  candidate.     Taft  and  Elsenhower,  while 
seeing  eye   to  eye  on   the   undesirablllty  of 
deals,    do   not   agree   on   how    much    money 
should   be   appropriated   to   help  our   aUles. 
At  the  moment,  near  as  we  can  make  out. 
Elsenhower    believes    we    are    spending    too 
much  and  should  slash  the  national  budget 
$40,000,000,000;     Tarr     thinks     Eisenhower's 
attitude  is  far  too  tightflsted.     We  Uve  in  a 
topi?y-turvy    world.     To    bridge    one    major 
gulf  between  the  two  principal  Republican 
camps.  John  Plater  Dulles  has  been  drafted 
to    draft    the    foreign -policy    plank    of    the 
party's   platform.     Dulles   Is   a   Dewey   man. 
Dewey  Is  an  Elsenhower  man.     Eisenhower  is 
a  man  from  Abilene.     Abilene  is  in  Kani>a8. 
the  home   of   Alf  Landon.   whose  campaign 
manager  was  John  D.  M.  Hamilton,  who  Is 
currently  one  of   Taft's  strategists.     Penn- 
sylvania could   be  the  State   that   turns  the 
tide.      Elsenhower      is      not      quite     certain 
whether  he  1*  for  or  against  Federal  owner- 
ship of  tklelands.     Tldelands  are  one  of  the 
things  he  Is  being  educated  about.     He  does 
know  about  the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  he  U 
for  that,  more  or  leas.     Hartiey  U  for  Taft. 
Elsenhower  m^a   bU  brother   Milton   is  the 
one   In   the  family   who  has  all   the   brains. 
Milton  has  no  delegates  yet,  but  who  can  tell? 
Keep  your  eye  on  Milton.     Milton  la  a  coUege 
president,  as  Is  Dwtght,  as  Is  Harold  Stasaen. 
Who   in    the  world   U   running   the   coUegee 
these  days?     Louisiana  could  be  declaive. 

The  Republicans  have  all  the  generaU,  or 
at  least  all  the  generals  who  seem  to  want 
to  be  had.     Oddly,   though,    the   Democrats 
have   no   admirals.     Prtltlcally,   It  has   been 
a  terrible  year  for  admirals.  mMiy  of  whom 
have  been  landlocked  at  Panmunjom.     The 
Democrats     are     resolutely     unlt«d     against 
Herbert  Hoover,  but  otherwise  their  conven- 
tion   looks    to    be    wide    open,    with    Nancy 
Kefsuver,  Marie  Harrlman,  and  Jane  Berkley 
among  the  more  serious  contenders.     Sena- 
tor   RussxLL   Is   a   bachelor,   but   he   has   an 
84-year-old    mother,    who    cannot    be    dis- 
counted.    Albsm  Baskuiy.  with  74  years,  is 
running    slightly    ahead    of    General    Mac- 
Arthur,  who  IB  on  InacUve  active  unasslgned 
assignment,   which   the   Army    Interprets   to 
mean  he  mav  keep  his  uniform  on  or  take 
It    off,    depending    on    the    humidity.    One 
"count"    Is   a   dark    horse.     The    Democrats 
once    had    a    prospective    candidate    named 
Kmmm,    but    he    seem^s    to    have    got    mislaid 
somewhere.     Organized  labor  is  beating  the 
drums    for    AvereU    Harrlman.    who    Is    so 
wealthy  he  can  buy  drum^  for  everybody  in 
the  house.     Haniman  says  he  Is  the  Demo- 
crat  who   can   surely   beat   Elsenhower,   and 
he    ought    to   know,    since   Elsenhower   Is   a 
good  friend  of  his.     Harrlman,  running  on 
a  strong  pro-PEPC  pUtforra.  won   the  pri- 
mary in  Washington,  D.  C.  a  southern-type 
community,      from     Senator      KKrAtrvaa.      a 
southerner.     This    was    regarded    as    quite 
significant,  even   though  nobody  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  Is  allowed  to  vote  in  a  national 
elecUon.     Ki»AtJVKa  has  corralled  the   most 
delegates  so  far,  a  considerable  achievement 
In  view  01  the  fact  that  his  kids  have  had 
the  mumps.     Adlal  Stevenson,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  a  candidate,  has  been  feeling  Ul, 
and  no  wonder.    The  Virgin  Islaods  could 
swing  It  one  way  or  the  other. 


Tkc  Retnrn  on  Our  InTCttmcnt  in  ECA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NXW   YORK 

m  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

i«cT    <  Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  JA"VTrs.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  Invested  an  estimated 
$12,500,000,000  In  ECA  during  the  past 
4  years.  The  dividends  In  terms  of  the 
threat  of  communism  to  Western  Europe 
rebelled  and  the  foundations  established 
for  the  recovery  of  Western  Europe  and 
its  undertaking  of  the  NATO  defense 
effort  made  it  one  of  Americas  profitable 
investments.  Appended  is  an  article 
from  the  June  1952.  issue  of  Dun's  Re- 
view, by  Mr.  Walter  H.  Diamond,  for- 
elgn  department  economist  of  the  Public 
National  Bank  &  Trust  Co..  of  New  York, 
detailing  the  returns  we  are  receivinJj 
from  the  ECA  program: 

How  ECA  Pah)  Off 
(By  Walter  H.  Diamond) 
Five  years  ago  this  past  June  5,  Gen.  George 
C.  Marsliall.  then  Secretary  of  State,  in  his 
now  historic  Harvard  University  address, 
caUed  for  a  policy  of  mutual  help  and 
cooperation  to  avert  the  economic  and  politi- 
cal breakdown  threatening  western  clviliea- 
tlon.  His  remarks  traveled  far  l)eyond  the 
commencement  audience  gathered  in  Har- 
vard Yard.  To  mUUons  of  persons  In  remot* 
sections  of  the  globe  who  were  suffering  from 
destruction,  p>overty.  and  hunger  the  Secre- 
tary's message  acted  like  a  transfusion, 
bringing  concrete  hope  for  a  better  life. 

As  word  spread  that  the  United  States— 
the  one  nation  to  emerge  from  World  War  II 
In  a  strong  financial  position — was  consider- 
ing an  ambitious  program  of  aid,  the  skepti- 
cal American  taxpayer  naturally  wondered: 
Would  the  additional  cost  he  would  have  to 
bear  be  Justified  by  the  results? 

An  appraisal  of  the  Marshall  plan  from  the 
day  It  was  officially  born  tinder  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1948  until  it  passed  Into 
the  hands  of  the  Mutual  Sectirlty  Agency  In 
1952  now  seems  opporttuie  for  those  at  us 
who  footed  the  $12.5  billion  bill.  As  origi- 
nally envisioned  by  MarshaU  himself,  the 
program  was  Intended  to  rejuvenate  the 
working  economies  of  the  parUclpatlng  coun- 
tries, thus  fostering  the  growth  of  poUtlcal 
and  social  conditions  in  which  free  constitu- 
tions could  exist. 

To  accomplish  this  goal  the  MarshaU 
plan — soon  to  be  known  as  the  European 
recovery  program  (ERF)  or  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Administration  (ECA)— mapped 
three  dlstlct  steps.  The  economic  measures 
were:  (1)  Expansion  of  Industrial  and  agri- 
cultural production;  (2)  promoting  the  res- 
toration and  soundness  of  European  cur- 
rencies; and  (3)  stimulating  the  growth  of 
International  commerce  by  such  actions  as 
the  elimination  of  trade  barriers  and  estab- 
lishing a  multilateral  system  for  payment 
of  goods.  U  these  were  achieved.  It  was 
hoped  that  the  material  and  financial  assist- 
ance provided  by  the  United  States  would 
make  the  eighteen  members  independent  of 
future  dollar  loans  and  handouts. 

Although  the  Marshall  plan  got  off  to  a  slow 
start,  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  It  had  ac- 
complUhed  for  the  moat  pert  the  humani- 
tarian objective  of  relieving  suffering  and 
adjusting  dislocations  arising  from  the  war. 
Expansion  of  IndustrUl  and  agricultural 
production— the  first  of  the  three  economic 
steps— made   Uttle   headway  in   those   early 
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day*,  for  th«  emph»U  wa*  placed  cm  poUOeal 
■taMUty  baxed  upon  telt-^/unmummt. 

H  waa  not  until  tbe  Mcond  year  that  tbe 
neorerj  yiognni  Idgb-UgfttMl  tclMMlltatlon 
of  WcMcn  Eorop*  tteoogh  rHtoftacprodac- 

Ure  facilities — and  thla  waa  mainly  for  do- 
mestic D— ds.  During  thwa  flist  2  years, 
the  proTkUns  of  tJie  drrastated  peoples  with 
such  neceaattla*  as  aboes.  riothlng.  and  food 
waa  an  Integral  part  of  our  policy. 

Jitter  Industry  hsd  returned  to  prewar 
Marshall  plan  authorities  urged  heavy 
itrattoa  on  production  to  Increase  ex- 
8U*dy  gains  were  registered  by  all 
members  for  the  next  2  years.  At  the  close 
of  the  1951-1952  ECA  fiscal  year  Industrial 
production  was  55  percent  above  the  1947 
mark  or  39  percent  over  prewar  levels. 
The  agricultural  Index  had  advanced  nearly 
one-third  from  1947  to  25  percent  above  the 
pf«-war  figure. 

Oermany  and  Greece  set  the  Individual  rec- 
ords. Output  for  these  two  nations,  which 
had  been  destitute  only  a  few  years  before, 
climbed  100  and  82  percent  respectively. 
This  progress  was  especially  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  10  percent  rise  In  population 
and  the  long  hiatus  in  new  foreign  Invest- 
ment since  tbe  1930's. 

Introduction  of  up-to-date  manufacturing 
methods  in  Western  Europe  by  Marshal  1  plan 
MhBlnlatrators  la  partially  responsible  for  the 
teereaetd  productivity.  Under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  ECA.  hundreds  of  technical  missions 
have  visited   the  United   States  in  the  past 

4  years  to  leam  our  assembly  line  skills. 
A  typical  example  of  the  technical  phase  ac- 
complishments is  the  French  shoe  manufac- 
turer who  returned  from  a  trip  to  this  coun- 
try and  within  a  short  time  had  Increased 
his  daily  output  by  50  percent,  as  well  aa 
raUlng  wages  20  percent. 

America's  modem  systems  are  being  In- 
stalled now  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  the 
transition  U  .well  under  way.  As  a  result, 
many  of  the  large  corporations  In  this 
country,  which  in  the  past  frequently  balked 
at  European  ventures  because  of  the  absence 
of  mass  markets,  are  now  investing  their 
capital  in  overseas  branches  in  the  ERP 
nations. 

The  Organization  for  European  Economic 
Co-operation  (OEEC).  which  is  the  conti- 
nent's own  wing  for  administration  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  is  determined  to  -Increase 
production  by  another  25  percent  before 
1950.  As  the  process  of  replacing  worn  and 
obsolete  equipment,  and  thereby  Increasing 
output  per  man-hour,  nears  completion,  the 
success  of  future  expansion  hinges  largely 
on  the  absorption  of  new  production  meth- 
ods and  the  broadening  of  present  markets. 

National  Income  of  the  eighteen  countries 
likewise  has  increased  about  one-third 
dinring  these  4  years,  with  Germany  and 
Greece  again  showing  the  way  by  doubling 
tLelr  per  capita  earnings.  Full  employ- 
ment and  Increased  productive  capacity — 
the  results  of  ERP— are  playing  a  key  role 
In  the  rearmament  projects  of   Europe. 

The  second  goal — building  a  sound  Qnan- 
clal  structure  throughout  the  West — pre- 
sented the  Marshall  plan  designers  with  a 
conslderr.jly  more  dlfBcult  problem  from  the 
very  outset.  In  ^947  the  deteriorated  state 
of  European  fiscal  policies  and  the  Intract- 
able Inflationary  pressures  had  permitted 
black  market  currency  operations  to  run 
rampant. 

The  value  of  many  foreign  exchanges  had 
depreciated  drastically,  and  in  a  few  In- 
stances, the  currencies  had  become  prac- 
tically worthless.  Since  the  general  wave  of 
devaluations  In  1949,  which  was  stron5ly 
advocated  by  ECA  officials,  the  free  rates  of 
the  monetary  units  of  the  member  nations 
have  been  limited  tc  an  average  rise  of  only 

5  percent. 

Accompanying  the  accelerated  outflow  of 
capital  from  the  United  States  following  the 


odtteeak  at  the  Korean  war.  Western  Euro- 
pean gold  and  doUar  holdlnci  had  benefitted 
by  a2.S  bOUon  over  the  IMT  flsnre.  Desplts 
tjac  chain  of  xinusuaJ  clicumstances  that 
caused  a  sudden  reversal  in  the  trend  In  the 
last  half  at  1951.  accumulated  mutes  are 
still  tl?  billion  higher  than  when  tlM  Mar- 
shall plan  was  conceived. 

nsx  at  Kxacavcs 

Italy  leads  the  eighteen  partldpanU  with 
a  net  rise  of  $799  million.  The  Nctherlanda 
and  Germany  follow  with  approximately  $370 
million  each,  while  Sweden  showed  a  9300 
million  gain. 

81z  of  the  sixteen  nations  having  budget 
deficits  four  years  ago  operated  In  the  black 
In  1951.  while  two  more  members  presently 
are  cloae  to  balancing  their  expenditures. 
When  considering  the  tremendous  debts  in- 
herited from  the  wartln»e  governmenu  and 
the  60  percent  rise  in  defense  budgets,  this 
has  been  an  encotiraglng  achievement. 

The  American  stake  In  Western  Europe  is 
most  closely  tied  to  the  last  of  the  three 
economic  measures  we  undertook  In  1947. 
Historically,  tbe  European  powers  have  been 
our  best  customers  and  their  contributions 
most  vital  to  the  normal  functioning  of  in- 
ternational commerce.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  had  the  deteriorating  state  of  European 
trade  been  allowed  to  continue  in  1947.  we 
would  have  felt  lU  Impact  on  our  national 
economy. 

At  that  time  the  crucial  dollar  shortage  In 
Western  Europe,  which  was  rooted  in  its 
deficient  productivity,  was  responsible  for  a 
trade  gap  of  M.8  billion  with  the  United 
States.  Including  the  invisible  items,  such 
as  income  from  travel,  remittances,  and  other 
capital  transactions,  the  net  dollar  deficit 
of  all  the  OEEC  countries  and  their  overseas 
territories  amounted  to  a  staggering  67 
biUion. 

During  last  year,  the  Imbalance  was  re- 
duced to  $2  7  billion,  as  compared  with  tlS 
billion  In  1950.  However,  if  we  deduct 
American  exports  of  military  goods,  the  ad- 
verse balance  would  be  cut  further  to  $1.5 
billion.  This  feat  was  accomplished  roughly 
through  a  50  percent  contraction  of  Imports 
from  this  country  and  by  doubling  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States. 

To  facilitate  two-way  trade,  and  thereby 
build  healthier  relationships,  the  various 
ECA  missions  established  "conUct  clearing 
houses"  which  distributed  through  Western 
Europe  complete  lists  of  American  import- 
ers. They  also  compiled  directories  for  ex- 
porters In  thla  Nation  to  help  them  locate 
markets   abroad. 

One  of  the  most  direct  causes  for  the 
striking  trade  shift  Is  the  creation  of  the 
European  Payments  Union  (EPU).  By  es- 
tablishing a  system  of  multilateral  settle- 
ment for  currency  transactions  this  efficient 
offshoot  of  the  Marshall  plan,  has  revived 
trade  between  the  eighteen  participants  and. 
in  so  doing,  has  eased  the  load  on  the 
American  taxpayer. 

Through  enabling  the  Western  European 
partners  to  transfer  their  currencies  freely 
by  means  of  a  credit  pool.  EPU  has  per- 
mitted members  to  trade  such  critical  prod- 
ucts as  coal  and  wheat  which  previously  had 
to  be  purchased  almost  entirely  from  the 
United  States. 

Because  of  the  more  even  distribution  of 
goods  In  Western  Europe,  ECA  has  been  able 
to  concentrate  on  assisting  member  nations 
in  the  mining  of  strategic  ores  and  produc- 
tion of  military  items  essential  to  our  com- 
mon defense  efforts.  This  has  relieved  some 
of  the  burden  on  tbe  American  economy. 

TaADX   CONTBOLS   BEOUCXD 

The  8tepped-up  trade  within  the  EFD  also 
has  inspired  a  general  relaxation  of  Import 
and  travel  barriers.  Restrictions  have  been 
withdrawn  on  Imports  covering  75  percent 
Of  the  items  exchanged  among  participants. 


The  tendency  to  reduea  contrt^  sub«»- 
quently  spread  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
notably  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which  re- 
ceived a  decided  lift  from  the  92  5  billion  of 
additional  exports  resulting  from  the  ECA 
offshore  procurement  program.  Through 
this  device,  suppliers  in  other  countries 
were  paid  with  ERP  dollars  for  shipments 
to  Western   Europe 

When  the  Marshall  plan  commenced  In 
1948.  It  was  generally  conceded  that  Congress 
would  be  asked  to  appropriate  |17  billion 
to  complete  the  project  by  1952.  The  fact 
that  It  was  neceasary  to  allot  only  912.5 
billion  Is  largely  attributed  to  the  80  per- 
cent increase  in  Intra -European  trade  restilt- 
Ing  from  EPU.  

Like  other  cooperative  undertakings  EPU 
also  has  had  Its  ups  and  downs.  It  met  the 
first  challenge  successfully  when  Oermany 
was  faced  with  huge  debit  balances  and  now 
Is  again  threatened  because  of  massive  credit 
balances  accumulated  by  Belgium  and 
Switzerland  Excluding  tbe  United  King- 
dom, whose  financial  aid  under  ECA  was 
suspended  at  the  end  of  1950  after  receiving 
92  8  billion.  EPU  is  nevertheless  indirectly 
responsible  for  a  92  billion  reduction  since 
1947  in  the  over-all  unfavorable  trade  bal- 
ance of  the  member  countries  with  the  rest 
of  the  world. 

As  the  three  original  objectives  in  the 
economic  recovery  of  Western  Etirope  were 
being  attained.  It  became  apparent  that  tbe 
welfare  of  democratic  nations  was  linked 
throughout  with  the  promotion  of  new  forms 
of  cooperation.  It  was  not  long,  however, 
before  attempU  to  coordinate  the  long-term 
economic  programs  of  the  ERP  constltuenu. 
such  as  providing  a  single  market  of  270 
million  persons,  establishing  a  common  cur- 
rency, or  becoming  one  huge  customs  union, 
had  to  be  abandoned  Because  of  differences 
in  language  and  tradition,  political  unifi- 
cation was  practically  impossible. 

A    STXP    TOWABO    tTWTTT 

The  Marshall  plan,  with  iU  European 
branches  such  as  OEEC.  EPU,  and  even  the 
Schuman  plan,  however,  was  the  first  con- 
crete proof  In  modern  times  that  eighteen 
Individual  governmenu  could  work  together 
as  one  economic  unit.  Prom  it  was  bom 
the  integration  of  the  West  that  we  know 
today  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisa- 
tion (NATO).  Undoubtedly  this  Is  the  most 
Important  by-product  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Historians  are  likely  to  remember  It  nM)rs 
for  Its  pioneering  in  unification  than  for 
its  humanitarian  or  reconstruction  aspects. 

The  type  of  integration  found  under  the 
Marshall  plan  is  now  the  backbone  of  the 
defensive  strength  mutually  sought  under 
NATO  It  too  must  be  based  upon  the  co- 
operation and  self-reliance  of  the  Individ- 
ual members,  as  well  as  upon  a  web  of 
sound  economic  and  financial  action. 
Unity  of  the  ERP  partners  inspired  confi- 
dence, restored  national  pride,  and  bolstered 
such  borderline  cases  as  Italy  to  contain 
communism  from  within.  Unity  of  NATO 
Is  the  core  of  our  hopes  to  resist  aggression 
from  without. 

When  approval  of  the  Marshall  plan  was 
first  debated  in  Congress,  public  reaction 
demanded  that  Europe  contribute  to  Its  own 
salvation.  The  average  United  States  tax- 
payer was  willing  to  lend  aid  only  if  he 
were  assured  that  the  Western  European 
countries  would  help  themselves. 

A    MZAStrU  or   SELF- HELP 

To  demonstrate  their  capacity  for  self- 
support,  each  of  the  18  partners  was  re- 
quired to  deposit  in  a  special  account  Its 
own  local  currency  In  an  amount  commen- 
surate with  the  dollar  cost  of  tbe  grants  re- 
ceived. These  balances  were  known  aa 
"counterpart  funds,"  95  percent  of  which 
was  available  for  use  only  after  ECA  had 
given  Its  approval.  The  remaining  6  percent 
was  reserved  by  the  United  States  to  help 
defray  administrative  expenses  and   to  pur- 
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chase  or  develop  strategic  materials  for  our 

own  stockpiles. 

By  the  end  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the  dol- 
lar equivalent  of  approximately  910  billion 
had  been  withdrawn  by  the  participants, 
with  roughly  55  percent  going  for  promotion 
of  production  and  30  percent  employed  for 
monetary  stabilization.    Under  the  counter- 

Krt  funds  mechanism,  the  Marshall  plan 
s  been  realistically  a  self-help  program. 
Instead  of  completely  relying  on  the  United 
States  for  raw  materials,  the  member  na- 
tions frequently  found  local  means  to  stlm- 
tilate  Industry  or  exploit  new  resources. 

The  use  of  these  funds  has  varied  widely, 
but  always  under  ECA  guidance  toward  the 
most  productive  and  essential  fields.  In 
Ptance.  the  bulk  of  the  counterpart  money 
went  to  electric  power  facilities;  in  Italy,  to 
railroads  and  transportation.  Greece,  on  the 
other  hand,  channelled  huge  amounts  first 
for  care  and  rehabilitation  of  refugees  and 
later  for  housing  settlements. 

To  combat  Inflationary  pressures.  England 
and  Norway  were  forced  to  use  their  coun- 
terpart funds  almost  entirely  to  retire  their 
public  debt.  In  the  latter,  the  "occupation 
account"  was  reduced  to  cut  the  rising  money 
In  circulation.  A  unique  approach  to  the 
problem  of  financing  expansion  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Netherlands  In  the  utilization 
of  counterpart  guilders  to  convert  savings 
and  lostirance  Into  risk  capital. 

AID  POK  AOalCTLTUU 

In  an  effort  to  modernize  agriculture,  most 
of  the  Western  European  partners  set  aside 
large  counterpart  sums  for  land  reclamation 
and  advisory  services  to  farmers.  Both  con- 
tributed enormously  to  the  over-all  boost  in 
farm  output.  Portugal  Is  building  two  key 
dams  for  power  projects,  while  in  Germany, 
where  capital  Investment  has  absorbed  the 
funds,  there  la  now  a  plan  afoot  to  pay  off 
the  annual  Interest  and  amortization  due  on 
war  claims. 

Since  the  economic  health  of  the  European 
nations  and  American  prosperity  are  closely 
linked.  Congress,  not  foreseeing  the  need  of 
a  Mutual  Securtty  Agency  by  1952,  looked  for 
private  United  States  Investment  to  take  the 
place  of  the  Marshall  plan  when  it  was  termi- 
nated. To  encourage  American  businessmen 
to  risk  their  capital  In  Western  Europe,  ECA 
was  empowered  to  Issue  Industrial  guarantees 
to  new  Investors. 

While  only  about  one-fourth  of  the  1200 
million  allotted  has  been  used,  a  cross-sec- 
tion of  all  types  of  United  States  firms  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  safety  features. 
These  enable  as  much  as  178  percent  of  origi- 
nal capital  and  earnings  to  be  freely  con- 
verted to  dollars  from  foreign  currency  and 
assure  reimbursement  against  expropriation 
or  confiscation.  Because  of  tbe  gaps  in 
scientific  and  educational  progress  suffered 
by  Marshall  plan  members  during  World  War 
n.  the  Investment  guarantee  program  espe- 
cially benefitted  numerotis  United  States 
publishing  companies. 

Although  the  wars  in  Korea  and  Indo- 
china did  not  affect  the  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  ECA,  a  certain  reorientation  was 
necessary  in  the  application  of  funds.  To 
meet  the  requirements  in  the  sudden  tran- 
sition from  Internal  subversion,  which  had 
especially  penetrated  France  and  Italy  be- 
fors  KRP  raised  living  standards,  to  armed 
aggresalun  from  outside.  Congress  in  1951 
Included  the  China  Area  Aid  Act  and  later 
the  India  Emergency  Pood  Aid  Act  In  ECA. 
Under  the  former,  roughly  9300,000.000  has 
be«n  authorised  to  six  countries  of  the  Par 
East,  most  of  whom  recently  emerged  from 
colonial  status. 

WrW    LIGHT   IW   THX    XA3T 

These  recipients,  rich  In  natural  resources 
but  relatively  poor  in  industry,  already  have 
netted  particularly  important  gains  In  agri- 
cultural production  through  ECA  technical 
assistance  and  equipment.     The  steel  plow 


and  hoe  have  replaced  the  bent  stick,  while 
prime  livestock  strains  and  fertilized  soil 
have  become  common.  In  return,  the 
United  States  has  had  access  to  new  tin, 
cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  bauxite  mines, 
with  the  counterpart  funds  device  used  bo 
thoroughly  la  Europe  paying  off  nicely  in 
the  Far  Eastern  operations. 

In  the  5  years  since  General  Marshall's 
ringing  challenge  to  the  West  of  assistance 
with  self-help,  there  has  been  a  substantial 
degree  of  over-all  success  The  three  origi- 
nal economic  goals  have  been  virtually  ac- 
complished. General  Marshall  himself  de- 
scribes ERP's  achievements  as  a  "near 
miracle."  The  American  taxpayer  shoul- 
dered less  of  a  burden  than  originally 
anticipated  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
gram acted  as  a  steady  prop  for  home  pro- 
duction and  exports. 

However,  aggression  in  the  Far  East  has 
prevented  the  participating  members  from 
entirely  balancing  their  International  ac- 
counts with  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
Mutual  Sectirlty  Agency  maintains  that 
financial  aid  is  still  a  necessity.  It  has  ear- 
marked 9546.000.000  for  actual  economic  and 
technical  assistance  and  unquestionably 
win  also  direct  a  big  share  of  the  estimated 
91.500.000.000  for  so-called  defense  support 
toward  further  economic  development.  The 
total  expenditure,  nevertheless,  will  fall  con- 
siderably below  the  average  annual  amount 
of  93.100,000,000  spent  by  ECA  from  1948  to 
1963. 

The  future  of  overseas  aid  is  a  highly 
controversial  Issue,  but  on  the  history  of 
ERP  there  Is  cause  for  self-satisfaction. 
Measured  against  the  risks  of  a  third  world 
war  had  the  Marshall  plan  not  survived,  the 
dollars  contributed  toward  the  rebuilding  of 
Western  Eurojje  may  some  day  be  called  one 
of  America's  most  profitable  investments. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or  Nxw  jKxsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEyTTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  Include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  July  4, 1952 : 

RXPKKSCKTATION    IM  ToaifOSA 

It  Is  long  past  time  that  the  United  States 
restore  iU  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Na- 
tionalist Government  of  China  to  the  proper 
level.  Since  the  departure  of  Ambassador 
John  Lelghton  Stuart  from  mainland  China 
we  have  been  represented  In  Formosa  by  a 
Minister.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having, 
in  the  person  of  John  Rankin,  a  compe- 
tent and  dlstinguishad  representatlTe,  but 
he  has  not  had  the  ambassadorial  rank  that 
the  poet  deserves  and  requires. 

We  recogntae  the  Government  at  Taipei  as 
the  legitimate  Gtovemment  of  the  Republic 
af  China.  That  Government  is  represented 
In  Washington  by  an  Ambassador,  while  our 
corresponding  ambasBadorlftl  poet  remains 
unfilled.  We  have  thus  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  of  entirely  unnecessary  interna- 
tional discourtesy  toward  an  old  ally. 

Our  concern  over  Formosa  is  vital  and  ovir 
Government  has  repeatedly  expressed  It. 
The  right  way  to  give  It  emphasis  is  In  the 
normal  channels  of  diplomatic  behavior. 
Our  neglect  to  do  this  should  be  speedily 
remedied.  .  , ,-   ,- 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L.  MENDEL  RIVERS 

OF  SOUTH  CASOLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr,  RIVERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record.  I  am  enclosing  a 
statement  of  one  of  the  Nation's  most 
distinguished  radio  consulting  engineers, 
Mr.  A.  Earl  Cullum,  Jr. 

Mr.  Cullum's  engineering  statement  la 
connection  with  the  hearings,  reports, 
and  order  of  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  In  Dockets  8736  and 
others  has  to  do  with  the  technical  cri- 
teria promulgated  by  the  Commission, 
and  It  is  further  addressed  to  the  arbi- 
trary spacing,  and  fixed  and  arbitrary 
table  of  assignment,  outlined  by  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  read  Mr. 
Cullum's  appraisal  of  the  Commission's 
stand  on  the  vital  subject  of  television. 
Mr.  Cullum  has  made  a  great  contribu- 
tion in  his  fine  analysis.  It  clearly  shows 
the  confusion  which  is  prevalent  in  the 
Commission. 

It  will  be  noted  that  some  very  few  days 
ago  I  called  attention  to  the  television 
blackout  in  many  parts  of  the  Nation, 
and  Mr,  Cullum's  report  makes  a  good 
sequel  to  my  original  contentions  con- 
cerning the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  At  that  same  time  I  also 
enclosed  speeches  made  by  the  distin- 
guished FCC  Commissioner.  Robert  P. 
Jones.  I  hope  that  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Cullum  will  not  be  voices  crying  in  the 
wilderness  and  that  the  FCC  will  see  the 
light  and  give  the  Nation  the  type  of 
entertainment  and  communication  to 
which  it  is  entitled. 

The  statement  follows: 

Engineebinc  Statemint  or  A.  Eakl  Cullum, 
Jr.,  Consultino  Radio  Engineer,  in  Cok- 
NBcnoN  With  the  Hzabu^'Os,  Repobts,  and 

OROEB     or     THE     PeDKSAL     CoMMUMICATIONa 

Commission  in  Dockets  8736  it  sl. 

I,  A.  Earl  Cullum,  Jr.,  am  a  consulting  radio 
engineer  with  offices  located  In  Dallas.  Texas. 
I  have  appeared  Individually  and  on  behalf 
of  a  number  of  clients  In  Dockets  8786  et  al. 
My  qualifications  are  a  matter  of  record  in 
these  proceedings. 

I  have  made  a  careful  study  of  the  sixth 
report  and  order  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  in  Dockets  8736  ct  al.  I 
find  that  the  Commission  proposes  to  make 
final  decisions  that  are  not  consistent  with 
the  notice  of  hearing.  1  find  that  the  Com- 
mission proposes  to  make  final  decisions 
based  upon  statements  that  are  not  sup- 
ported by  the  record  in  the  proceedings, 

THDU)    NOTICE    OF    rUBTHEE    PBOPOSED 
BXTLE   MAKING 

On  March  22,  1951,  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  Issued  the  third  notic* 
of  further  proposed  rule  malting.  The  Com- 
mission proposed  to  amend  Parts  2  and  3  of 
its  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  Its  "Stand- 
ards of  Good  Engineering  Practice  Concern- 
ing Television  Broadcast  Stations"  as  set 
forth  in  Appendices  A.  B.  C  and  D  attached 
to  the  third  notice  of  further  propoeed  rule 
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making.  Appendices  A  and  B  had  to  do 
with  the  proposed  rules,  regulations,  stand- 
ards, and  engineering  procedures.  Appen- 
dices C  and  D  had  to  do  with  proposed 
Tables  of  Assignments  for  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Mexico.  The  third  notice  of 
further  proposed  rule  making  Included  the 
statement,  "the  hearing  scheduled  herein 
w*U  be  limited  to  proposals  relating  to  appen- 
dices C  and  D."  Numerous  proposals  were 
then  filed  by  various  parties  with  respect  to 
the  proposed  appendices  C  and  D.  Consid- 
erable effort  was  expended  and  considerable 
expense  was  incurred  by  the  parties  to  the 
hearing. 

SIXTH    aKPORT    ANB    OROER 

y^  On  April  14.  1952,  the  Federal  Communi- 

cations CommL<slon  Issued  the  sixth  report 
and  order.  The  Commission  now  proposes 
to  adopt  new,  rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards. The  new  rules,  regulations,  and  stand- 
ards are  not  consistent  with  the  Notice  of 
Hearing.  The  Commission  also  proposes  to 
adopt  new  tables  of  assignments  for  the 
United  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico.  The  new 
table  of  assignments  for  the  United  States 
has  not  been  arrived  at  by  following  the 
criteria  outlined  in  the  third  notice  of  fur- 
ther proposed  rule  making  to  evaluate  the 
comments  filed  with  respect  to  appendices 
""l  C  and  D.     Instead,  the  evaluation  and  deci- 

sions are  being  made  by  referring  to  new 
rtiles.  regulations,  and  standards  Included  in 
the  sixth  report  and  order.  The  sixth  report 
and  order  was  not  Issued  until  many  months 
aftpr  the  time  had  expired  for  filing  com- 
ments with  respect  to  the  third  notice  of 
further  proposed  rule  making.  No  notice  was 
ever  given  of  the  rules,  regulations,  and 
standards  adopted  by  the  sixth  report  and 
order. 

USE    or    FREQITENCT    SPECTRUM 

Limited  spectrum  space  is  available  for 
television  allocation.  Since  approximately 
6  megacycles  of  the  frequency  spectrum  Is 
required  for  each  television  channel  It  Is 
desirable  to  make  the  best  possible  use  of  the 
frequency  spectrum.  Engineering  testimony 
was  Introduced  In  this  proceeding  which 
showed  how  additional  VHP  channels  could 
be  made  available  for  television  service.  This 
'  testimony  was  given  at  the  request  of  certain 

of  the  commissioners  and  certain  members 
of  the  Commission  staff.  I  was  advised  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Commisfilon  and  by  the 
attorney  handling  the  television  allocation 
hearing  at  that  time  that  the  Issues  did  pro- 
vide for  such  testimony  and  that  the  Com- 
mission would  welcome  comments  as  to  how 
^  best  use  might  be  made  of  the   frequency 

spectrum.  In  the  sixth  report  and  order  the 
Commission  has  disposed  of  the  matter  in 
paragraph  21  by  stating.  "While  there  Is  tes- 
timony in  the  record  as  to  the  possibility  and 
alleged  desirability  of  such  a  reallocation  of 
frequencies,  this  proceeding  has  included  no 
issue  or  proposal  by  the  Commission  or  the 
p;-rtles  for  the  reallocation  of  specific  fre- 
quencies nor  any  evidence  evaluating  the 
comparative  needs  of  the  various  radio  serv- 
ic  a  for  the  pertinent  VHP  frequencies." 
Althouch  I  was  requested  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  expert  advice,  the  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  disregard  the  expert 
advice. 

The  Federal  Communications  Commission 
requested  the  Institute  of  Radio  Engineers 
and  the  Radlo-Televlslon  Manufacturers 
Association  to  assist  with  the  gathering  of 
technical  Information  In  connection  with 
the  television  allocation  hearing.  The  In- 
stitute of  Radio  Engineers  and  Radlo-Tele- 
Tlslon  Manufacturers  Association  established 
the  Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee  to 
assist  with  the  technical  problems.  The 
Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee  made 
many  recommendations  to  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  as  to  how 
better  use  might  be  made  of  the  VHP  spec- 
trum. These  recommendations  were  In- 
cluded In  volume  IV  of  the  proceedings  of 


JTAC  and  later  introduced  into  the  record 
of  this  proceeding  as  exhibit  203.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  Joint  Technical  Advisory 
Committee  on  October  24.  1950.  the  follow- 
ing statement  was  adopted  and  sent  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon: 

"StTPLEMENTAL  8TATIMINT  OF  THX  JOUTT 
TECHNICAL  ADVISOKT  COMMrmx  RX  THE 
ALLOCATIONS  SICTIOW,  PAGES  l-«,  JTAC  F«0- 
CTXDmas,   VOLtTSCE   IV 

"The  Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
desires  to  emphasize  a  statement  contained 
In  JTAC  proceedings,  volume  I.  which  is  ex- 
hibit I  in  the  current  hearing.  This  state- 
ment appears  on  page  45,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

*'  "The  JTAC  further  finds  that  the  place 
In  the  spectrum  In  which  it  is  technically 
possible  for  6-megacycle  black-and-white 
television  immediately  to  expand  its  number 
of  channels  la  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the    present  commercial   channels." 

"There  Is  evidence  that  the  proposed  UHP 
band,  particularly  its  upper  portion,  la  less 
suitable  for  television  and  that  a  much 
better  service  can  be  provided  with  VHP 
frequencies.  There  also  Is  evidence  that 
some  services  now  allocated  VHP  frequencies 
can  operate  to  better  advantage  with  UHP 
frequencies  and  In  some  instances  develop- 
ments are  now  under  way  In  that  direction. 

"The  Joint  Technical  Advisory  Committee 
accordingly  recommends  that  the  factors 
concerned  be  evaluated  to  the  end  that  the 
various  services,  as  far  as  possible,  use  fre- 
quency bands  best  suited  for  them.  Such 
a  study  need  not  preclude  Immediate  allo- 
cation of  some  UHF  channels  to  television." 

Although  the  Commission  requested  that 
an  organization  be  set  up  to  provide  the 
Commission  with  expert  advice,  the  Com- 
mission has  decided  to  disregard  the  expert 
advice. 

ADOmONAL  COMMENTS 

After  having  reviewed  the  many  pages  that 
go  to  make  up  the  Sixth  Report  of  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  with  re- 
spect to  the  television  allocation  hearing,  I 
believe  that  the  rep>ort  can  be  svunmarlzed  as 
follows: 

( 1 )  The  Commission  has  decided  upon  a 
schedule  to  be  followed  for  minimum  spac- 
ing between  television  stations.  The  mini- 
mum spacing  has  apparently  been  estab- 
lished without  giving  any  consideration  to 
the  areas  that  would  be  served  by  Individual 
stations,  the  populations  within  the  service 
areas  of  individual  stations,  or  other  services 
that  could  be  rendered  to  various  portions 
of  those  areas  by  other  stations.  A  fixed  and 
arbitrary  spacing  between  stations  gives  no 
consideration  to  public  Interest  Involved. 

(2)  The  Commission  has  purported  to  use 
the  minimum  spacing  between  stations  and. 
In  turn,  has  prepared  a  table  of  assignments 
that  will  apply  throughout  the  United  States. 
A  review  of  the  table  of  assignments  indi- 
cates that,  when  the  Commission  prepared 
this  table,  it  did  not  give  consideration  to 
the  areas  which  would  be  served  by  Individ- 
ual stations,  population  residing  within 
these  areas,  or  the  other  services  that  might 
be  provided  to  various  portions  of  these  serv- 
ice areas.  Public  Interest  would  not  be 
served  by  the  adoption  of  the  table. 

(3)  After  having  adopted  arbitrary  and 
fixed  spacing  criteria,  along  with  an  arbi- 
trary and  fixed  table  of  assignments,  the 
Commission  has  next  proceeded  to  abolish 
all  engineering  rules  and  standards  that 
would  allow  consideration  to  be  given  to 
areas  that  would  be  served,  populations 
within  those  areas,  or  other  services  to  those 
areas.  Such  a  procedure  would  prevent  ex- 
isting stations  from  resisting  encroachment 
and  would  prevent  a  new  prop>osal  from  be- 
ing considered  on  the  bases  of  area  and 
population  gained  and  lost  and  of  other  serv- 
ices available  to  those  areas.  A  new  proposal 
would  be  considered  only  if  it  complied  with 
arbitrary  spacing  requirements  regardless  of 


the  terrain  conditions,  population  distribu- 
tion, etc.  Rules  and  Standards  that  do  not 
recognize  engineering  facU  cannot  be  con- 
sidered to  protect  the  public  Interest. 

(4)  Under  the  new  technical  standards 
promulgated  by  the  sixth  report  and  order, 
the  Federal  Communications  CommiMlon 
considers  that  all  nondlrectional  antennaa 
are  truly  nondlrectional.  The  new  techni- 
cal standards  do  not  recognize  tliat  a  so- 
called  nondlrectional  antenna  may  vary  as 
much  as  plus  or  minus  three  decibels  from 
a  circular  pattern.  This  means  that  a  tel- 
evision station  radiating  an  effective  power 
of  100  kilowatts  from  an  antenna  varying 
plus  or  minus  three  decibels  would  radiate 
200  kilowatts  of  oower  in  some  directions 
and  only  50  kilowatts  of  jxswer  In  other  di- 
rections. The  Commlaslon  propose*  to  neg- 
lect all  areas  of  service  and  all  areas  of 
interference  that  will  be  caused  by  the  non- 
circular  antenna  pattern.  Rules  and  stand- 
ards that  do  not  recognize  the  engineering 
facU  cannot  be  considered  to  protect  the 
public  Interest. 

( 5 )  Within  the  framework  of  the  fixed  and 
arbitrary  spacing  and  fixed  and  arbitrary 
table  of  assignments,  the  Commission  baa 
outlined  certain  general  operating  condi- 
tions. Some  of  the  operating  conditions 
proposed  are  reasonable,  but  a  number  of 
them  are  not  based  upon  the  record  of  the 
hearing  or  upon  the  situation  that  will  be 
expected  to  exist.  In  certain  areas,  the  Com- 
mission would  restrict  the  power  of  a  station 
if  an  antenna  height  greater  than  1.000 
feet  were  proposed.  In  other  areas,  the 
Commission  would  restrict  the  power  of  a 
station  if  antenna  helghu  greater  than  2.000 
feet  were  proposed.  Such  restrictions  would 
prevent  applicants  from  making  full  use  of 
certain  mountain  top  antenna  sites  and  cer- 
tain tall  buildings  or  tall  towers.  Such  a 
restriction  would  arbitrarily  restrict  the  serv- 
ice of  a  station  below  that  which  could 
otherwise  be  served.  Arbitrary  restrictions 
Of  this  sort  certainly  cannot  be  considered 
to  b«  in  public  interest. 

In  making  the  sixth  report,  the  Commis- 
sion has  endeavored  to  justify  Its  position 
by  three  arguments.  A  careful  review  of 
these  three  arguments  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions : 

(1)  The  first  argument  is  that  an  engi- 
neered table  of  assignments  provides  more 
efficient  use  of  the  frequency  sp>ectrum.  The 
record  does  not  support  this  conclusion,  and. 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  shows  that  if  considera- 
tion Is  to  be  given  to  engineering  factors, 
these  factors  must  be  developed  Individually 
for  each  and  every  case.  In  view  of  the  many 
different  and  varying  factors  Involved,  it  is 
folly  to  attempt  to  consolidate  them  all  into 
one  standard  schedule  for  station  spacings 
and  a  standard  table  of  assignments. 

(3)  The  second  argument  Is  that  a  table  of 
assignments  protects  the  public  residing  In 
small  cities  and  rural  areas  more  adequately 
than  any  other  system.  This  conclusion 
apparently  has  been  drawn  entirely  from  out- 
side the  record  and  appears  to  have  been 
designed  only  to  support  the  arbitrary  pro- 
posal of  the  Commission  to  reserve  channels 
for  certain  small  communities  without  giving 
any  consideration  to  whether  or  not  It  would 
ever  be  economically  possible  or  feasible  to 
establish  a  television  station  anywhere  In  the 
vicinity  of  those  communities.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  the  ludicrous  nature  of  these  as- 
signments, consider  the  case  of  Goldfleld. 
Nevada,  with  a  population  of  only  336  persons 
within  the  city  and  only  3.715  persons  within 
a  radius  of  approximately  50  miles.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  public  Interest  has  not  been  served 
by  reservation  of  a  channel  for  Goldfleld. 
While  Goldfleld  has  been  used  only  as  an  ex- 
ample, many  other  reservations  have  been 
made  In  areas  where  they  will  never  be  used, 
which  will,  in  turn,  prevent  service  from 
being  provided  In  areas  that  could  otherwias 
make  use  of  the  facilities. 
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The  fixed  and  arbitrary  spacing  require- 
ment has  also  prevented  many  asslgnmenU 
from  being  made  in  areas  both  large  and 
small  where  as^nments  could  otherwise 
have  been  made.  This  Is  demonstrated  by 
the  action  of  the  Commission  In  denying  the 
proposed  assignment  of  Channel  4  to  Pitts- 
burgh. Pennsylvania:  Channels  3  and  6  to 
Jackson.  l*l«alseippl;  and  Channel  6  to 
Temple.  Texas. 

Likewise,  the  arbitrary  schedule  with  re- 
spect to  reservations  for  noncommercial  edu- 
cational use  has  prevented  the  assignment  of 
channels  to  many  areas  where  good  use  could 
be  made  of  the  facilities  As  an  example,  the 
Commission  has  denied  the  proposal  to  assign 
channel  10  to  Sherman.  Tex.,  because  of  its 
dealre  to  reserve  a  channel  for  noncommer- 
cial educational  use  In  Denton.  Tex.  A 
lanre  portion  of  the  sixth  report  reviews  the 
hundreds  of  proposals  which  were  made  by 
industry  In  a  sincere  effort  to  provide  an  im- 
proved television  service  to  the  country 
within  the  framework  proposed  by  the  Com- 
mission m  its  third  notice.  Practically  all 
of  these  proposaU  have  been  denied  for  arbi- 
trary and  capricious  reasons,  without  giving 
consideration  to  the  areas  that  would  be 
served,  the  populations  In  those  areas,  or  the 
other  services  available  to  those  areas. 

(3)  The  third  argument  advanced  by  the 
Commission  Is  that  the  procedure  outlined 
in    the    sixth    report    would    permit    certain 
procedural  advantages  within  the  Commis- 
sion.    This  is  apparently  the  only  real  justi- 
fication that   the  Commission   has   for   the 
entire  sixth   report.     If  the  sixth   report   is 
allowed  to  stand.  It  will  allow  the  Commis- 
sion to  grant  or  deny  applications  without 
glvlr\g  any  consideration  whatsoever  to  the 
nvm   that    would    gain   or   lose   service,    the 
popvlations  residing  within   those   areas,   or 
the  other  services  available  to  those  areas. 
In  other  words,  the  Commission  has  outlined 
•  procedure  which  will  abolish  all  bases  for 
consideration  of  public  Interest  and  will  In- 
stead   provide    an    arbitrary    and    capricious 
schedule  of  minimum  spacings  between  sta- 
tions, together  with  a  fixed  allocation  Uble 
which  would  never  allow  the  Commission  to 
give    consideration    to    public    Interest       Ap- 
parently   the   Commission   considers   its    ad- 
ministrative  convenience   to   be   paramount 
to  the  public  interest. 


The  Presidemt'i  Visit  to  ArkaoMS 
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HON.  JAMES  W.  TRIMBLE 

or    ARKANSAS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr,  Speaker,  It  was 
my  happy  privilege  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Presidents  party  on  July  1  and  2 
when  he  went  to  Arkansas  to  dedicate 
two  big  hydroelectric  projects  which  are 
located  in  my  district — the  Norfork  Etem 
and  the  Bull  Shoals  Dam.  I  shall  al- 
ways be  grateful  for  that  opportunity. 

The  Presidents  dedication  address  was 
enthusiastically  received  by  oiir  people. 
They  not  only  appreciated  the  address, 
but  also  they  appreciated  the  fact  that 
a  busy  President  could  take  time  to  come 
to  see  them. 

He  was  also  warmly  welcomed  by  large 
crowds  at  Batesville  and  Newport  In  the 
district  of  our  colleague  Wilbuh  Mills. 
who  was  a  member  of  the  President's 
party,  and  all  along  the  route  of  travel 
in  both  districts. 


Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Insert  in 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  President  at  Bull 
Shoals  Dam: 

Mr  Chairman,  Congressman  TaiMBLB.  Gov- 
ernor McMath.  and  distinguished  guests.  I 
am  of  course  delighted  to  be  here  today.  You 
know,  this  part  of  the  country  is  very  famil- 
iar to  me.  When  I  was  a  boy,  my  famUy 
lived  on  a  farm  over  In  Western  Missouri. 
When  I  was  a  voung  man.  I  traveled  a  great 
deal  In  these  parts  with  my  father.  I  have 
since  been  over  nearly  e»very  county  in  south 
Missouri  and  northern  Arkansas. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  among  so  many 
friends  I  am  sure  you  are  all  as  impressed 
as  I  am  by  thU  huge  dam  here  at  Bull  Shoals. 
And  the  one  I  saw  at  Norfork  this  morn- 
ing Is  almost  as  big  as  this  one. 

These  dams  belong  to  the  people.  We  are 
here  to  dedicate  them  to  the  service  of  the 
r>eople. 

Bull  Shoals  and  Norfork  Dams  wiU  ho.d 
back  millions  of  gallons  of  flood  water.  The 
engineers  called  It  acre-feet,  but  you  and  I 
know  how  much  a  gallon  is.  We  dont  know 
verv  much  about  an  acre -foot  of  water.  This 
water  would  otherwise  go  on  a  rampage  down 
the  river,  tearing  up  farm  land,  and  carrying 
away  homes,  and  ftUlng  towns  with  mud  and 

trash.  ,.| 

The  electric  generators  at  these  dams  will 
have  a  capacity  of  more  than  230.000  kllo- 
watU  These  dams  wlU  have  capacity  enough 
to  supply  four  cities  the  size  of  Uttle  Roclc. 
Art  or  seven  cities  the  fiae  of  Spring- 
field Mo.  When  you  contemplate  that, 
you  'can  understand  Just  exactly  what  you 
have  in  these  two  dams. 

The  reservoirs  behind  these  dams  are 
creating  wonderful  opportunities  for  ^^'"8- 
and  camping  and  recreaUon.  1  ,^«^^^^^* 
more  than  700,000  people  %1slted  Norfork 
Lake  last  year.  And  they  told  me  over  there 
that  they  caught  750.000  POunds  of  fish  out 
of  it.  and  I  guess  they  will  do  just  as  well 
here  when  this  one  gets  properly  "tock^l^ 

These  are  marvelous  projects.  Indeed. 
They  are  examples  of  how  men  have  learned 
to  put  the  resources  of  nature  to  work  for 
human  good.  But  they  are  example  of 
«,methlng  else,  too.  They  are  examples  of 
bow  people  have  to  fight  to  overcome  not 
o^y  ^forces  of  nature,  but  also  the  forces 
of  reaction  and  selfishness. 

You  people  In  Arkansas  and  Missouri  know 
bow  hard  you  have  had  to  fight  to  get  these 
d^s  built  Bull  Shoals  and  Nortork  were 
opposed,  bitterly  opposed.  And  why  were 
theTopposed?  Because  In  addition  to  step- 
ping floods  they  were  to  produce  hydroelec- 
tric power. 

And   right    here   the   public   Interest    ran 
head-on  Into  private  selflahness.     For  there 
were  some  private  power  companies  In  this 
area  who  thought  that  nobody  should  be  al- 
lowed   to    produce    power    but    themselves. 
These    private    power   companies   had    been 
given  SUte  charters  to  produce  and  sell  pow- 
er and  they  seemed  to  think  that  gave  them 
some  sort  of  divine  right  to  prevent  anyone 
else  from  producing  electricity  for  the  pub- 
lic good.  ^  _ 
They  fought  against  these  dams  for  years. 
They   made   speeches,  they   put   ads   In   the 
papers,    they   appeared   before   congressional 
committees,  trylnc  hy  every  means— fair  and 
foul  alike — to  prevent  these  dams  from  be- 
ing started.     And  I  was  in  the  Senate  at  the 
time,  and  I  know  exactly  the  program  they 
put  on. 

You  may  remember  that  the  Arkansas 
Power  &.  Light  Co.  built  an  expensive  work- 
ing model  of  a  dam.  This  model  was  sup- 
posed to  prove  that  you  could  not  have  flood 
control  and  power  in  the  same  project.  The 
company  carted  that  thing  all  over  the  State 
of  Arkansas,  trying  to  fool  people.  They 
dldnt  fool  anybody  but  themselves. 

I  hope  the  gentlemen  who  built  that  model 
will  come  up  here  and  take  a  look  at  Bull 


Shoals  and  Norfork.  They  will  see  how  fool- 
ish they  were.  These  great  dams  are  stop- 
ping floods  and  they  are  producing  power— 
at  the  same  time,  and  In  the  same  projects. 
Ifs  pretty  hard  to  argue  against  a  fact  when 
it  Is  right  before  you. 

But  It  Isn't  enough  simply  to  produce 
power  at  dams  like  these.  That  power  Is  no 
good  unless  it  gets  to  the  people  who  need 
It,  and  at  a  cost  they  can  aSord  to  pay. 
Power  can  make  a  tremendous  difference  in. 
people's  lives,  as  many  of  you  here  know 
from  your  own  experience.  Electricity  can 
replace  the  coal  oU  lamp,  the  hand-operated 
pump.  It  can  replace  hand  milking  and  the 
old-fashioned  washboard.  I  have  a  couple 
of  nephews  on  the  farm  up  home.  They 
milk  a  lot  of  cows — and  only  two  of  them. 
And  If  thev  didn't  have  electric  milking  ma- 
chinery they  couldn't  do  It.  Farm  famUles 
and  town  famUles  need  electric  refrigerators, 
and  freezers,  and  hay  dryers,  and  food  grind- 
ers, and  they  can  put  electricity  to  a  hun- 
dred other  uses. 

That's  where  this  power  ought  to  go,  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  farmers  and  workers 
and  housewives.  And  as  long  as  I  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  it,  that's  where  the  power 
will  go. 

But  the  private  power  companies  have  a 
contrary  idea.  Right  now,  they  are  trying 
to  stop  farmers  of  this  area  fro.n  getting  the 
benefit  of  low-cost  hydroelectric  power 
throu<th  electric  cooperatives.  The  power 
companies  have  been  bringing  law  suits,  and 
running  advertisements,  and  appearing  be- 
fore Congress.  Why  are  they  doing  that? 
ill  tell  you  why.  It  is  to  try  and  make  the 
farmers  pay  more  for  theh-  electricity.  Its 
Just  as  simple — and  as  shocking— as  that. 

The  private  power  companies  around  here 
made  a  great  hullabaloo  about  these  dams 
being  what  they  called  socialism.  The  pres- 
ident of  the  Southwestern  Gas  &  Electric 
Co  went  up  to  Washington  and  told  a  con- 
gressional committee  that  these  dams  would 
be  a  "method  toward  the  socialization  of 
the  electric  industry." 

I  really  brought  you  good  luck.  It  looks 
like  It  is  going  to  rain. 

That's  what  they  say  about  a  lot  of  things 
the  Government  Is  doing  these  days.  Take 
the  Amertcan  Medical  Association— It  uses 
the  same  slogan  In  Its  fight  against  better 
health  and  hospital  services  for  the  common 
man  The  real  estate  lobby  uses  the  same 
Ivlng  slogan  in  its  fight  against  housing 
programs.  In  other  words,  every  time  we 
try  to  do  something  for  the  people,  some 
special  interest  pops  up  and  yells  socialism. 
And  that's  what  has  happened  here.  And 
you  know  there  is  just  as  much  truth  in 
the  other  things  as  there  was  In  this,  and  so 
guide  yourselves  accordingly. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  give  the  private  power 
companies  a  little  warning.  You  cant  fool 
the  people  o*"  this  country.  No  matter  how 
much  of  the  consumers  money  you  spend 
on  false  and  misleading  advertising,  you  just 
can't  beat  the  common  sense  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing that  Mr.  Doyle  Pope,  a  farmer  over 
here  In  Norman.  Okla..  told  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  in  May  of  thU  year. 
Mr  Pope  was  speaking  on  behalf  of  his  neigh- 
bors in  the  rural  electric  cooperatives  of  this 
area.  Now  Mr.  Pope  said,  and  I  quote  him 
verbatim  from  the  record  of  the  congres- 
sional Appropriations  Committee: 

•'We  are  getting  more  than  a  little  bit  fed 
up  with  utility  companies  who  talk  out  of 
both  sides  of  their  face,  who  smear  us  farm- 
ers as  Socialists  and  who  have  the  gall  to 
come  before  Congress  and  say  that  they  are 
actually  here  to  protect  tis  against  a  Com- 
munlst-insaired  plot  to  take  over  the  entire 
utility  industry."     This  is  Mr.  Pope  talking. 

now. 

"For  17  years  we  have  t)een  the  objects  of 
an  unparalleled  campaign  of  smear  and  vili- 
fication on  the  part  of  certjvin  power  com- 
panies.    They  come   before   this  committee 
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each  year  and  attack  ua.  When  we  want 
protection,  we  kno*  by  this  time  that  we  are 
not  going  to  get  It  from  the  power  compan- 
ies. The  only  kind  of  protection  they  have 
to  offer  U  the  "lind  of  protection  that  Stalin 
gave   Poland.' 

That  Is  what  Mr  Pope  said.  That's  not  me 
talking  at  all,  although  I  think  be  said  a 
pretty  good  mouthful. 

I  say  to  the  private  power  companies,  take 
notice.  Mr.  Pope  is  not  a  Government  em- 
ployee, he  Is  a  farmer.  He  Is  not  speaking 
for  a  Government  agency,  he  Is  speaUng  for 
himself  and  his  neighbors. 

Sooner  or  later  the  private  power  com- 
panies are  going  to  find  out  that  they  can- 
not stand  In  the  way  of  what  the  people  need 
in  this  country.  And  the  sooner  they  And 
that  out.  the  better  it  will  be  for  everybody 
concerned.  Including  themselves.  We  don't 
want  to  pulverize  the  private  power  com- 
panies. We  want  to  help  them,  but  we  want 
to  be  darned  sxire  that  they  don't  help  us 
out  of  business  In  things  like  that. 

But  no  matter  what  the  private  power 
companies  do  or  say.  If  I  have  my  way  about 
It,  we  are  going  right  ahead  to  develop  our 
water  resources  all  over  this  country  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  people. 

Right  here  In  this  area,  we  need  at  least 
half  a  dozen  more  dams  like  Bull  Shoals 
and  Norfork  before  we  will  begin  to  have 
the  rivers  harnessed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  I  have  Just  asked  the  Congress  to 
appropriate  money  for  Table  Rock  Dam,  on 
this  same  river  up  in  Missouri.  I  hope  they 
will  approve  those  funds,  because  Table  Rock 
should  be  started  this  year. 

But  we  need  something  more  than  big 
dams  on  the  rivers.  We  have  to  go  up  the 
tributaries,  and  up  the  small  creeks,  and  do 
something  about  flood  waters  up  there, 
where  the  rain  hits  the  ground. 

We  need  to  plant  trees  and  sow  grass  to 
hold  water  that  now  runs  off  bare  land. 
We  need  more  contour  plowing,  more  ter- 
racing, more  cover  crops.  We  need  a  lot 
of  small  dams  up  on  the  little  creeks — many 
of  them  the  sort  of  dams  you  could  build 
with  a  couple  of  drag  lines  and  a  bulldozer. 
There  have  been  some  wonderful  exper- 
iments made  In  this  sort  of  work.  Over  on 
the  Washita  River,  where  It  crosses  from 
Texas  Into  Oklahoma,  the  farmers  and  the 
Government  have  taken  one  little  water- 
shed, the  Sandstone  Creek  watershed,  and 
have  shown  In  practice  what  ought  to  be 
done  everywhere.  As  a  result,  the  flood 
damage  In  that  little  watershed  has  been  re- 
duced an  estimated  98  percent. 

Now  General  Pick  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing for  30  years  trying  to  get  a  general  flood 
program  In  this  whole  Mississippi  valley,  and 
w^  have  been  stymied  at  every  point,  that 
the  flood  comes  and  they  say  to  General 
Pick  and  they  say  to  me,  well,  stop  this 
flood  right  now. 

Flood  control  Is  a  continuing  and  a  last- 
ing proposition,  and  the  program  that  Gen- 
eral Pick  and  I  want  will  take  20  years  to 
consummate.  Some  time  or  other  we  are  go- 
ing to  get  this  done,  in  spite  of  all  the  op- 
position. 

Now  this  project  over  here  In  Washita  Val- 
lej  undoubtedly  will  be  called  by  the  spe- 
cial interest  fellows  "socialism  at  the  grass 
roots." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  Just  one  example 

?if  what  can  be  done  all  over  our  great  coun- 
ry.  We  need  to  treat  the  lands  on  which 
the  rain  falls,  to  build  small  dams  on  the 
little  creeks,  and  to  build  big  dams  and  levees 
on  the  main  rivers.  In  this  way,  w^  can  do 
mere  than  stop  floods.  We  can  get  more 
farm  production,  more  electric  power,  more 
reclamation,  navigation,  recreation,  and  other 
benefits. 

The  money  put  Into  these  projects  will 
prove  bread  cast  upon  the  waters — really  cast 
upon  the  waters.  It  will  return  the  cost 
many  times  over  In  benefits  to  the  people  of 
this  region.     We  have  been  doing  the  same 


sort  of  thing  for  people  all  over  the  country 
and  we  are  going  to  keep  right  on  doing  It, 
no  matter  what  the  opposition  may  have 
to  say.  And  I  want  to  say  to  you  If  It  had 
not  been  for  the  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal 
over  the  last  20  years,  you  wouldn't  have 
these  dams  and  these  Improvements  on  these 
other  rivers  like  It.  Put  that  In  your  pipe 
and  smoke  It. 

Id  like  to  see  the  day  when  every  major 
river  In  our  country  Is  under  control  from 
Its  source  to  Its  mouth — when  they  are  all 
wealth  givers  Instead  of  wealth  destroyers — 
when  every  one  is  running  clean  and  pure 
and  doing  the  work  it  ought  to  do  for  the 
people  of  this  co\mtry.  And  that  wouldn't 
take  too  long.  It  could  t>e  done  In  my  life- 
time. I  have  an  expectancy  of  about  20 
years. 

I  had  a  fine  Commission  look  Into  this 
matter  to  help  us  flnd  the  best  way  to  do 
the  Job.  Mr.  Lewis  Jones,  who  was  then 
president  of  the  University  of  Arkansas,  was 
a  member  of  It.  I  have  been  studying  the 
report  of  that  Commission.  It  Is  probably 
the  best  and  most  comprehensive  report  ever 
made  on  the  development  of  water  resources. 
Before  I  leave  ofllce.  I  expect  to  have  some 
Important  recommendations  stenimlng  from 
that  report  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress. 
We  can  develop  our  country  In  the  way 
we  would  like  to  see  It  done.  We  can  provide 
more  Jobs  and  more  homes  and  more  food 
for  oxir  growing  population.  We  can  pro- 
vide a  rising  standard  of  living  for  oui  people. 
But  If  we  do  that,  we  must  use  all  our 
natural  resources  to  the  best  possible  advan- 
tage. We  must  use  them  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people. 

By  1975.  we  are  going  to  need  two  and  a 
half  times  as  much  electric  power  as  we  pro- 
duce today.  That  means  we  must  develop 
hydroelectric  power  at  every  site  where  it 
is  feasible.  We  cannot  let  our  development 
programs  be  stopped  by  the  private  power 
lobby  or  any  othtr  selfish  Interest. 

Now  I  want  to  remind  you— this  sprinkle 
mp.y  make  you  a  little  damp,  but  you  won't 
be  a  bit  damper  than  If  you  sat  out  there 
In  the  hot  sun  and  sweated  It  out.  So  Just 
sit  still,  and  take  the  shower.  Those  of 
you  who  are  Methodists  can  appreciate  It. 
Of  course,  being  a  Baptist,  I  like  to  be 
dunked. 

You  know,  all  these  speciid  Interest  lob- 
bies are  ganged  up  together  to  work  against 
the  public  Interest. 

The  special  Interests  that  have  fought 
against  flood  control  and  power  development 
are  teamed  up  with  the  special  Interests  that 
have  fought  against  price  supports  for  farm 
products.  These  same  special  interest  lob- 
bies have  fought  against  minimum  wages  for 
the  working  people.  They  have  fought 
against  advances  In  housing  and  health  and 
education. 

They  keep  yapping  about  socialism  and  a 
lot  of  other  silly  slogans  to  try  and  stop 
every  measure  for  the  good  of  the  people. 

Well,  we  have  been  flghtlng  them,  and  we 
have  been  licking  them,  that  kind  of  oppo- 
sition— for  20  years  we  have  been  doing  that. 
And  I  don't  think  we're  going  to  stop  now. 
Because  the  progressive  policies  we  have  been 
following  have  brought  more  prosperity  and 
more  happiness  and  more  real  freedom  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  any  people 
ever  had,  anywhere  on  earth — In  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.    Think  of  that. 

My  friends.  I  say  to  you  that  the  progres- 
sive policies  of  the  last  20  years  have  been 
the  salvation  of  this  country.  They  have 
brought  us  out  of  the  depression.  They  have 
enabled  us  to  fight  and  win  the  Second 
World  War.  They  are  making  us  able  now 
to  be  strong  leaders  of  the  fight  for  free- 
dom against  communism  In  the  world. 

You  people  here  In  Arkansas,  and  here  In 
the  South,  can  see  better  than  almost  any- 
one else  In  our  country  what  amazing 
changes  have  been  brought  about  In  20  years. 


Look  around  you.  Look  at  your  own  farms 
and  businesses,  look  at  your  homes  and  your 
children. 

You  know  what  it  was  like  In  the  S^uth  In 
the  1930'8.  You  saw  the  backward  farms, 
and  the  struggling  businesses,  and  the  bank 
failures.  You  saw  the  raw  materials  from 
your  farms  and  forests  going  to  other  re- 
gions. 

What  a  difference  today.  I  say  to  you. 
what  a  difference  today. 

The  New  Deal  and  the  Pair  Deal  have  done 
a  lot  for  the  whole  country,  but  I  believe 
they  have  done  more  for  the  South  than 
any  other  part  of  it.  I  know  the  New  Deal 
and  the  Fair  Deal  have  done  more  for  the 
South  than  any  other  national  administra- 
tion in  tbls  country's  history — than  all  the 
administrations  in  the  hUtory  of  the  United 
States  put  together.  Give  that  some  thought, 
U  you  like. 

New  businesses  and  Industries  have  sprung 
up  all  over  the  South.  Arkansas,  together 
with  her  neighbors  In  Louisiana  and  Texas, 
will  soon  be  turning  out  more  aluminum 
than  the  whole  NaUon  did  in  1940  Chem- 
icals, and  paper,  and  fertilizer,  and  textile*, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things  are  t>etng 
turned  out  In  new  factories  buUt  In  tb« 
South. 

Look  at  the  farms.  They  are  producing 
more  and  better  crojja.  Livestock  and  dairy 
products  are  coming  up  fast  alongside  the 
old  staples  of  cotton  and  tobacco.  Farm  in- 
come In  the  South  is  four  or  five  times  what 
It  was  ao  years  ago.  Machines  and  electricity 
have  done  away  with  backbreaklng  labor  In 
the  fields  and  drudgery  in  the  home 

Here  In  Arkansas,  in  the  early  1930's,  only 
1  farm — listen  to  this,  now — only  1  farm 
in  every  100  was  connected  for  electricity. 
Just  1  out  of  100.  Today,  nearly  80  out  of 
100 — or  140.000  Arkansas  farms — are  con- 
nected to  the  highllnes.  This  came  about 
mainly  through  the  good  work  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  co-ops. 

There  are  atwut  a  million  people  in  Arkan- 
sas and  Missouri  getting  power  from  RKA 
co-ops.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  would  like 
to  put  them  out  of  business,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  let  them. 

The  changes  that  have  come  about  in  tb« 
South  are  not  Just  matters  of  new  businesses 
and  more  productive  farms.  The  whole  way 
of  living  has  become  bstter.  You  live  In 
better  homes.  You  travel  more.  Your  chil- 
dren are  healthier  and  better  educated.  Your 
whole  economic  and  social  pattern  has 
changed — rapidly  and  permanently — for  the 
better. 

These  things  did  not  come  about  by  acci- 
dent, my  friends.  They  came  about  because 
you  and  your  Government  fought  and  over- 
came the  selfish  interests,  the  standpatters, 
and  the  reactionary  lobbies.  Progress  in  the 
South  has  come  about  because  of  TVA  and 
other  public  works  programs  such  as  these  we 
are  dedicating  today.  It  has  come  about  be- 
cause you  had  a  Government  that  was  in- 
terested In  good  roads,  good  schools  and  good 
health. 

Progress  in  the  South  has  come  about  be- 
cause the  national  policies  of  these  20  years 
have  been  directed  to  meet  human  needs, 
and  not  Just  to  meet  private  greed. 

The  progressive  programs  of  these  20  years 
were  not  programs  on  paper,  they  were  action 
programs.  Things  were  done.  We  took  ac- 
tion to  lift  wages,  and  put  a  floor  under  farm 
prices,  and  create  new  businesses. 

We  took  action  to  bring  about  fair  incomes 
and  equality  of  opportunity  for  everyone. 
We  took  action  to  put  natural  resources  to 
work  for  the  good  of  all  the  people. 

It  Is  good  to  remember  these  things,  and 
I  think  about  them  a  great  deal.  These  two 
great  dams  that  we  are  dedicating  today  are 
symbols  of  the  progress  that  has  come  to  the 
South.  And  they  are  symbols  of  the  struggle 
and  the  effort  that  has' to  take  place  to 
achieve  that  progress. 
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Remember  these  things  this  year,  when  yon 
see  and  hear  the  storm  of  politic*!  propa- 
ganda that  will  be  put  out  to  try  and  turn 
back  the  clock.  Well,  we  can't  turn  the  clock 
back.    It  Jtxit  won't  run  that  way. 

We  don't  want  to  turn  back  the  clock.  We 
want  to  keep  moving  forward.  That  means 
we  have  to  keep  on  flghtlng  the  puU-backs 
and  the  reactionaries. 

The  progreaslve  growth  of  the  South — and 
of  the  whole  Nation— U  what  we  want  to 
continue. 

That  Is  the  way  for  our  Nation  to  gain  In 
strength  and  prosperity  In  the  years  ahead. 

That  Is  the  way  toward  peace  and  happi- 
ness for  all  tl»e  people  of  this  great  land. 
Thnt  U  the  way  to  attain  peace  In  the  world 
and.  with  God  s  help,  peace  will  come  to  us 
and  to  the  world.  If  we  continue  tills  program 
of  progress  Istead  of  acceptiug  one  of  reac- 
tion. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


A  Formnia  for  Saccetf  by  One 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

.   -1  o' 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSFTTS 

W  TKB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVX8 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
a  brilliant,  tireless,  woman  business  ex- 
ecutive relaxe.s  long  enough  to  reveal 
her  success  formula  I  think  all  women 
and  most  men  would  be  deeply  Interested 
in  reading  such  an  Instructive  presenta- 
tion When  that  same  woman,  who  per- 
sonally maiiages  and  superlatively  di- 
rects the  complex  operations  of  a  thriv- 
ing enterprise  in  an  intensely  competi- 
iive  industry,  discusses  the  foundations 
of  friendly  cooperation  establishment  be- 
tween management  and  employees,  as 
well  as  outliriing  the  substantial  features 
of  a  widely  praised  employees  health 
and  pension  benefits  plan,  that  is  news 
of  particular  wholesomeness  to  all  In 
these  days  of  trouble  and  turmoil. 

My  home  city  of  Worcester.  Mass..  Is 
very  proud  to  claim  this  gifted  lady  in 
the  person  of  N.  Myra  Glaizier — Mrs. 
Prank  J.  Kenney — president  of  Shep- 
pard  Envelope  Co  .  who  has  been  con- 
sistently registered  among  the  first  10 
top  industrial  executives  of  the  Nation. 
Beyond  her  business  activities  Mrs  Ken- 
ney IS  beloved  in  our  community  for  her 
ever  ready,  unselfish,  and  enthusiastic 
participation  in  all  our  local  projects  for 
civic  betterment. 

A  brief  review  of  N.  Myra  Glazier's 
sound  philosophy  and  fascinating  busi- 
ness achievements  appeared  In  the  Bos- 
ton (Mass.)  Post  magazine  section  of 
June  8.  1952,  and  I  am  pleased  to  In- 
clude it  at  this  point.  The  article  fol- 
lows : 

When  the  Ixaes  of  the  Sheppard  Envelope 
Co.,  of  Worcester,  was  married  about  a  year 
ago  she  turned  up  at  the  factory  on  her 
wedding  day — dripping  lace  and  orchids — 
grinned  at  her  startled  employees,  who 
thought  their  Miss  Glazier  was  Just  off  for 
another  of  those  inevitable  conferences,  and 
said  quietly :  "HI,  family.  I've  gone  and  done 
It." 

There  were  cheers  and  tears  and,  by  the 
time  the  135  men  and  women  who  turn  out 
800  miles  of  envelopes  for  the  boss  had  fin- 
ished shaking  hands  all  around,  the  bride 


had  slipped  away — off  for  a  combined  honey- 
moon and  bu^ness  trip  to  a  convention  in 
Florida. 

FLOITTED  TEACmON 

It  was  Just  like  N.  Myra  Glacier  (the  N  is 
for  NelUe),  who  had  become  Mrs.  Frank  J. 
Kenney.  wife  of  a  prominent  and  well-known 
Worcester  decorator,  after  30  years  in  busi- 
ness, to  do  such  a  thing. 

"The  woman  In  me."  she  grinned. 

It  was  the  woman  in  Miss  Glazier  that 
sent  her  skyrocketing  from  an  obsciire  pay- 
roll clerk  in  an  envelope  factory  to  the  presi- 
dency of  a  concern  which  manufactures 
better  than  2,000,000  envelopes  a  day. 

It  brought  to  her  the  honor  of  being  chosen 
one  of  the  four  leading  women  industrialists 
In  the  country  by  the  National  Asaoclatlon 
of  Manufacturers  In  1»47.  and  It  prompted 
her  to  flout  tradition  and  banish  the  com- 
pany's trade-mark — a  crusty -looking  old  ram 
which  had  been  in  use  for  25  years — substi- 
tuting a  gay,  gamboling  white  lamb. 

"That  old  goat."  says  Miss  Glazier  dis- 
dainfully, when  her  eye  catches  the  model 
of  the  original  trade-mark  placed  for  con- 
trast on  a  pedestal  next  to  a  king-sized  china 
lamb. 

Because  she  likes  being  feminine,  her  hands 
are  covered  with  rings  (one  of  them  a  huge 
amethjrst  that  her  husband's  grandmother 
brought  from  Paris);  the  shelf  in  her  office 
Is  filled  with  an  entrancing  collection  of 
lambs.  "DKl  you  ever  see  a  shepherd  with- 
out a  lamb?"  she  demands:  and  the  glue  on 
the  envelopes  she  manufactures  tastes  like 
mint  Julep. 

ADVICX    rOB    SUCCESS 

The  recreation  room  for  women  employ- 
ees In  hex  factory  looks  Uke  something  out 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria — Chinese  In  decor 
with  hand-painted  murals  on  the  wall  and 
exquisite  lacquered  tables  and  chairs. 

"And  what's  wrong  with  being  feminine?" 
asks  this  lady  Industrialist,  who  wears  Paris 
hats  and  designers'  suits  and  strikes  such 
hard  bargains  that  during  the  war  purchas- 
ing agents  yowled  for  mercy  when  they  saw 
her  comlne  In  search  of  paper  to  keep  her 
factory  going. 

"A  woman  Is  no  less  a  woman  becatise  she 
has  brains.  Initiative,  imagination,  and  a 
sense  of  humor.  These  are  qualities  that 
have  always  made  her  valuable  whether  she 
was  saving  a  throne  for  the  Dauphin  of 
Prance.  Isolating  radium,  or  building  a  suc- 
cessful btislness." 

Ambitious  career  girls  are  forever  asking 
Miss  Glazier  how  she  galloped  up  the  ladder 
ol  success.  In  reply  she  hands  out  10  com- 
mandments for  the  twentieth-century  btisl- 
nesswoman  If  she  hopes  to  get  to  the  top. 

"She's  got  to  have  plenty  of  energy,"  says 
Myra  firmly.  "That  doesn't  mean  nagging. 
Women  nag  too  much — In  the  olBce  as  well 
as  In  the  home.  You  don't  sweep  up  to  the 
boss  with,  'Oh.  Mr.  Duffy,  have  you  finished 
those  papers  yet?  I  left  them  on  your, desk 
over  2  hours  ago.' 

"We're  weak  on  emotional  stability.  The 
trouble  with  most  women  In  business  is 
that  they  Jump  around  too  much.  They 
have  six  or  seven  things  cooking  and  none 
of  them  get  done.  All  la  confusion.  We've 
got  to  cvUtlvate  orderly  minds,  do  one  thing 
at  a  time,  quietly  and  efficiently  " 

Intuition  is  the  third  commandment  on 
Miss  Glazier's  list,  and  she's  leaned  on  It 
plenty  In  her  thirty-odd  years  In  business. 
"It's  a  sort  of  sixth  sense  women  possess 
and  men  swear  by.  You  often  hear  them 
say.  'I'll  talk  it  over  with  my  wife  first  and 
then  decide.'  They  respect  hunches.  I've 
depended  on  intuition  all  my  life  and  It's 
done  right  well  by  me." 

MEED    EDUCATION 

Although  no  sheepskin  girl  herself.  Miss 
Glazier  lists  education  among  her  10  com- 
mandments. "Tou  cant  get  far  without  It 
today,"  she  commented.    "I  belong  to  a  tra- 


dition which  produced  Horatio  Alger  boys 
and  girls.  You  need  a  college  degree  along 
with  the  other  basics  now." 

The  career  girl  who  hopes  to  reach  the 
helghU  should  have  Btick-to-it-iveness.  She 
must  also  have  aptness  for  detail.  "We're 
good  on  that  end."  Myra  admitted.  "Men 
dislike  detail  and  It  comes  quite  naturally  to 
us.  A  throwback  to  our  nattiral  hotisekeep- 
Ing  ability,  no  doubt." 

"No  matter  how  much  it  hurts,  be  im- 
personal," Miss  Glazier  implores.  "And  be 
tolerant,  too.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn  from 
men.  When  a  group  of  men  reach  a  stale- 
mate in  a  conference  and  it  comes  time  to  go 
out  to  lunch,  they  forget  their  problems  and 
walk  out  arm  in  arm.  A  woman  will  haggle 
over  the  issue  all  through  lunch.  She  can't 
forget  It. 

"We  need  to  be  more  generous.  I  don't 
mean  with  money,  but  with  the  compliment 
on  a  new  dress,  the  offer  to  share  a  book,  the 
cup  of  tea  with  a  coworker.  And  last  of  all. 
a  girl  must  have  some  knowledge  of  psychol- 
ogy and  biology." 

Miss  Glazier's  10  commandments  are  a 
practical  blueprint  which  guided  her  througli 
the  nfirrow  channels  and  around  the  rocky 
reefs.  True,  she  had  the  gift  for  concen- 
tration, the  courage  to  abandon  caution 
when  necessary,  the  ability  to  shoulder  re- 
sponslbUlty.  But  those  "10"  were  the  staff 
on  which  she  leaned. 

Once  she  put  a  filler  in  all  correspondence 
sent  out  from  the  Sheppard  Envelope  Co. 
It  read:  "What  proflteth  it  a  man  to  snigger 
at  a  woman's  silly  hat  and  be  outwitted  by 
the  brains  thereunder?" 

It  boomeranged.  Letters  from  men.  rib- 
bing Myra,  pcrured  in  from  all  over.  But  sbs 
stood  firm.  "That  abetirdly  feminine  hat," 
she  remarked  tartly,  continuing  to  wear  her 
screwball  chapeau,  "may  sit  on  a  head  re- 
markably equipped  to  oop)e  with  an  assort- 
ment of  plant  headaches." 

Pew  would  have  expected  such  business 
acumen  In  an  only  child,  born  In  the  bucolic 
town  of  Holden.  whose  early  life  was  placidly 
taken  up  with  the  routine  of  home,  school, 
church,  and  singing  in  the  choir. 

When  Myra's  father,  a  coal  and  lumber 
dealer,  died,  both  she  and  her  mother  went 
to  work.  "Mother  did  dressmaking,"  she 
explained,  "and  I  found  a  Job  as  payroll 
clerk  In  the  Sherman  Envelope  Co.,  a  Worces- 
ter concern  no  longer  in  existence, 

BUIU>ING  OOlfPANT 

The  dark  day  the  company  changed  hands 
Myra  stood  by  while  J.  Warren  Sheppard,  the 
founder  of  the  present  concern,  and  four 
other  men — a  machinery  designer,  a  sales- 
man, a  printer,  and  a  plant  superintendent — 
bashed  over  the  situation  and  decided  to 
form  a  company  of  their  own. 

"When  they  got  organized."  Myra  grinned, 
"they  discovered  there  was  no  one  around 
to  push  a  pencil  except  me.  so  I  became  as- 
sistant treasurer.  For  the  first  few  months 
of  our  new  life,  the  Sheppard  Envelope  Co. 
had  its  ofllce  on  the  top  floor  of  my  Worcester 
home.  We  charted  our  course,  mapped  out 
our  plans  and  went  after  some  business." 

The  Infant  company  went  Into  operation 
with  only  one  folding  machine  and  a  lease 
on  floor  space  for  5  years.  "Today  we  have 
57  folding  machines."  she  remarked  with 
obvious  satisfaction,  "and  we  own  our  own 
home." 

Miss  Glazier  has  had  complete  control 
since  1944  of  the  company  she  heads.  B3- 
slde  her  signature  she  can  put  the  tit'.ss 
cf  president,  treasurer,  and  general  mancger. 
She  assumed  the  presidency  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Sheppard — "after  24  years  of  cloee  as- 
sociation with  the  company  8  destinies,"  she 
remarked. 

When  Myra  refers  to  the  factory  as  "home,** 
It's  no  play  on  words.  She  means  It.  The 
relation  between  personnel  and  management 
are  so  cordial  tliat  industrialists  from  all 
over  the  world  visit  her  plant  to  see  how 
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It's  done.  They  exclaim  over  the  converted 
boiler  room  called  Davy  Jones'  locker,  a 
smoker  for  the  men,  and  tixtilt  over  the  Mexi- 
can room — a  lounge  for  wimen  factory  work- 
ers. But  when  they  con>e  to  the  luxuirlous 
Chinese  room  for  women  office  workers,  they 
are  speechless. 

EICFLOTZZ  MXATIONS 

Only  a  woman,  and  one  like  Myra  Olazler, 
would  think  of  putting  a  $1,000  Buddha  in 
a  factory  ladies"  iounge  or  of  placing  a  fif- 
teenth-century, hand-carved  Chinese  bench 
against  the  wall. 

A  great  party  gal  herself.  Myra  will  toss 
a  fancy  fish  fry  for  her  employees  on  the 
slightest  provocation.  They're  bang-up 
times,  too.  She  takes  over  both  ballrooms 
of  the  Sheraton  Hotel,  sets  up  a  bar  and 
hors  d'ouevres  for  those  who  do.  a  punch  bowl 
and  sweet  crackers  for  those  who  don't.  The 
best  orchestra  she  can  find  supplies  the 
music  for  dancing  and  the  entertainment  is 
Imported  from  Broadway. 

The  same  smart,  modernistic  gold  bracelet 
watch  she  wears  can  be  seen  on  the  wrists  of 
all  women  employees  who  have  been  with 
Sheppard  over  25  years,  and  no  girl  leaves 
to  get  married  without  a  blg-tlme  send-off 
and  a  present  from  the  boss. 

She  maintains  an  "open  door"  policy  so 
that  her  employees  feel  free  to  peer  around 
the  corner,  and  if  the  boss  isn't  busy  come 
in  to  chat  about  new  boy  friends,  new  babies, 
alck  wives,  or  anjrthing  else  on  their  minds. 

Their  health  and  accident  insiirance  is  paid 
by  the  company,  and  Miss  Glazier  established 
a  lost-time  payment  arrangement  for  them. 
When  Sheppard  people  find  themselves  at 
the  end  of  their  years  of  service  they  have 
something  to  look  forward  to.  Some  with 
long  terms  of  service  will  draw  pensions 
ranging  from  91'75  to  (200  a  month  under  the 
plan. 

PAT    PENSIONS 

"As  of  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Envelope  Manufacturers,  we  were  the 
only  company  to  give  pensions  without  being 
tjnionized,"  she  declared   proudly. 

Miss  Glazier  has  never  known  the  meaning 
of  an  8-hour  day.  She  rises  early  and  seldom 
hits  the  fluffy  whites  until  2  a.  m.  Her 
name  Is  on  nearly  every  prominent  Wor- 
cester committee  for  community  causes, 
which  means,  being  Mjrra,  that  she  gives  a 
good  number  of  volunteer  hours  to  them. 

She  likes  to  travel,  has  been  to  South 
America  and  Europe  with  the  Associated  In- 
di:strles  of  Massachusetts  group.  When  she 
isn't  the  busy  lady  executive  she  loves  to 
watch  baseball  or  go  dancing  with  her  hand- 
some husband,  who  has  his  own  unusual 
decorating  firm  In  Shopper's  World.  Every 
available  moment  during  the  summer  Is 
spent  at  her  Rockport  home,  where  she 
yachts,  swims,  and  putters  around  antique 
shops. 

There's  only  one  ambition  she  hasn't  yet 
been  able  to  satisfy — sleeping  late  In  the 
morning.  "I'm  saving  that  for  my  old  age," 
she  quips. 

Elzanob  Roberts, 


Korean  GI  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  OLIN  E.  TEAGUE 

OP   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  TEAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Congress  has  passed  a  Korean  GI  bill 
extending  certain  benefits  to  those  vet- 


erans who  have  served  during  the  period 
of  the  Korean  conflict  similar  to  those 
enjoyed  by  veterans  who  served  during 
World  War  n.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  could 
do  no  less  than  to  give  to  the  veterans 
of  this  emergency  the  benefits  which 
previous  groups  of  veterans  have  en- 
joyed: however,  I  believe  that  in  the 
Korean  GI  bill  which  has  passed  the  Con- 
gress that  the  American  taxpayer  is  also 
getting  a  break.  I  think  that  none  of 
us  will  disagree  that  a  great  deal  of 
good  has  been  accomplished  by  the  World 
War  n  GI  bill  of  rights.  Certainly  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  young  men  have 
obtained  education  and  training  which 
they  never  could  have  obtained  other- 
wise and  the  whole  nation  will  benefit  for 
many  years  to  come  as  a  result  of  a  gen- 
eral increase  in  educational  level 
throughout  the  Nation.  Through  the 
GI  bill  we  have  trained  thousands  of 
young  veterans  in  critical  occupations, 
such  as  engineers,  doctors,  teachers,  and 
craftsmen.  Despite  the  tremendous 
amount  of  good  which  was  accomplished 
by  the  World  War  II  education  and 
training  program,  a  great  deal  of  abuse 
and  waste  occurred  in  the  operation  of 
the  program.  We  have  designed  the 
Korean  GI  bill  of  rights  to  salvage  the 
better  features  of  the  World  War  II  edu- 
cation and  training  program  and  at  the 
same  time  reduce  costs,  administrative 
complexities,  red  tape,  and  governmental 
interference  in  the  educational  system  of 
the  Nation.  The  Korean  veteran  will 
receive  substantially  the  same  benefit  as 
the  World  War  n  veteran  received: 
however,  the  program  will  cost  at  least 
25  percent  less  to  operate. 

Under  the  Korean  GI  bill  of  rights, 
veterans  may  attend  any  approved 
school  and  may  take  college  level  train- 
ing, vocational  training,  apprentice  or 
other  training  on  the  job,  or  agricul- 
tural training.  Any  veteran  who  served 
anywhere  in  the  world  after  June  27. 
1950,  will  be  eligible  for  education  and 
training.  Eligibility  will  be  iKised  on  1  Vi 
days  of  eligibility  for  training  for  each 
day  of  service,  with  a  maximum  of  33 
months  eligibility.  Veterans  who  served 
during  World  War  n  and  during  the 
Korean  confiict  will  be  entitled  to  a 
maximum  of  48  months  of  training.  The 
veteran  will  be  required  to  enroll  within 
two  years  after  the  date  of  his  discharge. 
The  veteran  will  be  permitted  to  change 
his  program  of  education  and  training 
once  and  once  only.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  included  a  number  of  safeguards  in 
this  jill.  A  veteran  may  not  be  enrolled 
in  a  course  in  a  proprietary  profit  school 
which  has  less  than  15  percent  veterans 
enrolled.  New  schools  will  be  required 
to  operate  for  a  period  of  one  year  before 
beinfc  authorized  to  enroll  veterans.  The 
bill  contains  prohibitions  against  avoca- 
tional  and  recreational  training.  The 
Administrator  may  not  enroll  a  veteran 
in  a  school  with  communist  affiliations. 
The  bill  provides  strict  standards  for 
approval  of  nonaccredited  schools  and 
the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  State 
approving  agencies  are  clearly  outlined. 
The  United  States  Office  of  Education 
is  charged  with  a  responsibility  of  aiding 
the  State  approving  agencies  in  formu- 


lating standards  and  will  be  required  to 
make  educational  audits  of  the  program. 
The  bill  provides  stricter  standards  for 
agricultural  training  and  apprentice  and 
on-the-job  training. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  an  effort  to  eliminate 
the  high  administrative  costs  of  the 
World  War  II  program  and  avoid  the 
tedious  contractual  negotiations  and  rate 
fixing  problems  which  occurred  during 
the  World  War  II  program  we  have  pre- 
pared a  plan  where  all  payments  will  be 
made  directly  to  the  veteran  at  the  end 
of  a  month  of  training  upon  proper 
certification  by  the  veteran  and  the 
school  as  to  his  attendance  and  progress. 
The  school  will  not  be  permitted  to 
charge  the  veteran  any  more  than  the 
nonveteran  Is  charged.  The  veteran  will 
handle  his  own  finances  on  the  same 
basis  as  a  nonveteran.  The  financial 
relationship  will  be  between  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  and  the  veteran. 
We  have  provided  that  schools  will  be 
paid  an  extra  allowance  for  the  record 
keeping  and  forms  which  they  must  pre- 
pare for  the  veteran  student.  In  order 
to  simplify  administrative  processes  we 
have  provided  for  a  standard  method  of 
reducing  allowances  to  both  apprentice 
on-the-job  and  agricultural  trainees  as 
their  training  program  progresses.  We 
have  created  strict  criminal  penalties 
for  persons  who  violate  the  act.  We 
have  created  a  provision  which  will  not 
permit  employees  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. State  approving  agencies, 
and  the  Office  of  Education  to  own  in- 
terests in  proprietary  profit  schooLs  when 
that  intere.st  conflicts  with  the  interest 
of  the  Government.  The  bill  provides 
that  payments  made  under  this  act  will 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  designing  this  scholar- 
ship program  for  veterans  returning 
from  the  Korean  conflict  we  have  not 
attempted  to  subsidize  the  total  cost  of 
a  veterans  education.  This  is  an  aid 
bill.  We  expect  the  veteran  to  help  him- 
self and  we  have  attempted  to  give  the 
taxpayer  a  break  by  creating  safeguards 
against  the  numerous  abuses  which  oc- 
curred during  the  World  War  II  pro- 
gram. 

The  Korean  GI  bill  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress provides  the  same  business  and 
home  loan  benefits  which  were  provided 
for  World  War  n  veterans:  however,  we 
have  added  additional  safeguards  by  giv- 
ing the  Veterans'  Administration  addi- 
tional authority  to  regulate  standards  of 
coastruction  and  planning.  The  Veter- 
ans' Administration  is  given  authority  to 
refuse  to  appraise  a  dwelling  erected  by  a 
builder  who  has  previously  been  Involved 
in  a  serious  deficiencies.  The  Veterans 
Administration  may  refuse  to  deal  with  a 
lending  institution  which  has  misrepre- 
sented or  failed  to  carry  out  its  obliga- 
tion in  past  dealings  with  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

The  new  Korean  GI  bill  provides  a 
new  and  conservative  program  of  unem- 
ployment compensation.  The  veteran  is 
given  credit  for  his  military  service  for 
the  purpose  of  participating  in  the  un- 
employment compensation  program  of 
the  State.    The  State  must  administer 
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the  program  In  accordance  with  Its  exist- 
ing acts.  The  veteran  will  be  given  no 
special  preferential  treatment  as  oc- 
curred during  the  World  War  II  program. 
The  program  provided  by  the  Congress 
for  Korean  veterans  merely  gives  the 
veteran  credit  so  that  he  will  not  be  pro- 
hibited from  receiving  certain  State  ben- 
efits which  he  would  otherwise  have  been 
entitled  to  had  he  not  served  his  country. 
The  Korean  GI  bill  passed  by  the 
Congress  includes  mustering  out  pay 
Identical  to  that  granted  World  War  II 
veterans. 

The  Korean  veteran  will  be  entitled 
to  receive  job  counseling  and  employ- 
ment placement  assistance  on  identically 
the  same  basis  that  such  assistance  was 
granted  to  the  World  War  II  veteran. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  a  culmination 
of  18  months  of  work  and  investigation 
by  the  House  Select  Committee  to  In- 
vestigate the  Veterans'  Education  and 
Training  and  Loan  Guaranty  Programs 
and  results  from  extended  hearings  and 
study  by  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  We  believe  that  the  bill 
achieves  the  objectives  of  giving  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  to  the  Korean  vet- 
eran and  at  the  same  time  protects  the 
interest  of  the  taxpayer  by  reducing  un- 
necessary costs  and  removing  sources  of 
abuse  and  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  legislation  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  referred  to  the 
Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee, that  committee  placed  the  bill 
under  immediate  consideration.  The 
bill  was  assigned  to  a  subcommittee  com- 
posed of  Senators  Doucl.^s,  P.^stori, 
AIKEN,  and  Ives,  with  S?nator  Hill,  of 
Alabama,  as  chairman.  This  subcom- 
mittee worked  daily  on  this  legislation, 
realizing  the  necessity  of  granting  these 
benefits  without  delay  to  Korean  veter- 
ans. Senator  Hill,  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  exerted  a  great  personal 
effort  in  sponsoring  this  legislation  in  the 
Senate  and  his  experience  as  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
has  enabled  him  to  handle  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  in  an  enlight- 
ened manner.  Senator  Douglas  of  Illi- 
nois has  supported  this  legislation  In  the 
Senate  and  has  been  diligent  in  carry- 
ing forth  the  principles  advanced  by  the 
House  which  were  designed  to  curtail 
and  eliminate  excessive  expenditures 
and  waste.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  distin- 
guished subcommittee  and  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee  as 
a  whole  deserve  recognition  for  their 
efforts  and  special  attention  to  this  im- 
I>ortant  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  piece  of  legislation 
will  probably  be  the  most  significant  act 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field 
of  education  and  housing  during  the 
next  few  years.  This  legislation  will  un- 
doubtedly affect  the  lives  of  millions  of 
returning  servicemen.  This  legislation 
w^ill  have  an  impact  on  every  educational 
Institution  in  the  United  States.  Ob- 
viously considerable  amounts  of  Federal 
funds  are  involved.  For  these  reasons. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  proceeded  care- 
fully and  have  sought  the  advice  of  every 
major  governmental  agency,  educational 
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organization,  and  veterans*  group  In 
developing  the  plan  of  this  legislation. 
These  studies  have  been  in  progress  for 
more  than  a  year  and  I  feel  that  we  must 
recognize  the  important  contribution 
made  by  these  groups  in  formulating  this 
legislation. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  admin- 
Lsterlng  the  education  and  training  por- 
tion of  this  act  will  fall  on  the  Vocational 
Rehabilitation  and  Education  Service  of 
the  Veterans  Administration.  Mr.  Sam 
Coile,  Assistant  Administrator  for  VR&E. 
Mr.  Albert  Monk.  Executive  A^istant  to 
the  Assistant  Administrator  for  VRtE, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Birdsall,  Assistant  Adminis- 
trator for  Legislation,  Mr.  R.  P.  Bland 
and  Mr.  T.  P.  Daley,  assistants  to  the 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislation, 
have  worked  continuously  on  this  legis- 
lation with  the  House  select  committee 
on  the  G.  I.  bill,  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee,  and  the  Senate  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  Committee.  It  is  im- 
possible to  develop  a  sound  piece  of  legis- 
lation without  the  active  cooperation  of 
the  agency  which  will  administer  the  act. 
Wj  have  had  the  utmost  cooperation 
from  the  Veterans  Administration  in  this 
work. 

The  housing  provisions  will  extend 
eligibility  to  a  new  group  of  veterans. 
We  have  attempted  to  insert  certain 
safeguards  to  protect  future  veterans 
and  have  had  outstanding  cooperation 
from  Mr  P.  W.  Kelsey,  Assistant  Admin- 
istrator for  Finance,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  King, 
Director.  Loan  Guaranty  Service. 

Eiarly  in  the  investigation  by  the  House 
select  committee  on  the  G.  I.  bill,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  was  requested 
to  make  a  survey  and  render  a  report  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  in  formulating  this 
legislation.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  made  a  Nation-wide  survey  of  the 
education  and  training  program.  I  wish 
to  commend  Mr.  Lindsay  Warren.  Comp- 
troller General.  Mr.  Charles  E.  Eckert, 
Legislative  Attorney,  Mr.  Wayne  Smith 
of  the  Office  of  the  General  Counsel  and 
Mr.  William  Ellis,  Chief  of  the  Office  of 
Investigations,  for  their  outstanding 
contribution  to  this  legislation. 

We  have  dep>ended  on  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  for  advice, 
guidance  and  expert  opinion  on  educa- 
tional matters  in  formulating  this  legis- 
lation. I  wish  to  thank  Dr.  Earl  J. 
McGrath,  Commissioner  of  Education, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Flint,  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  for  their  assistance 
and  cooperation. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  been 
active  In  developing  this  new  legislation 
for  veterans  who  served  during  the 
Korean  conflict.  They  have  been  ably 
represented  by  Mr.  Sam  Hughes,  budget 
examiner  for  veterans*  affairs.  Mr. 
Hughes  is  an  expert  on  veterans'  affairs 
and  has  participated  in  a  great  many 
staff  sessions  in  the  drafting  of  this  legis- 
lation. I  wish  to  thank  him  for  the  aid 
and  assistance  he  has  rendered. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  education  and  train- 
ing program  contemplated  by  this  legis- 
lation cannot  function  successfully  with- 
out the  cooperation  of  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  Nation.  These  educa- 
tional institutions  and  their  organiza- 


tions have  worked  diligently  in  the  for- 
mulation of  this  legislation.  I  wish  to 
express  appreciation  to  Dr.  Francis  H. 
Horn,  executive  secretary  of  the  depart- 
ment of  higher  education  of  the  National 
Education  Association:  to  Dr.  James  J. 
McCaskill,  director,  division  of  legisla- 
tion, and  Dr.  WlUard  E.  Givens,  executive 
secretary  of  National  Education  Associa- 
tion; to  Dr.  Russell  I.  Thackrey,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Association  of  Land 
Grant  Colleges  and  Universities;  to  Dr. 
Francis  Brown,  executive  secretary,  and 
Dr.  Arthur  S.  Adams,  president,  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education;  and  to 
the  committee  on  relationships  of  higher 
education  to  the  Federal  Government  of 
the  American  Council  on  Education;  to 
Dr.  Edgar  Fuller,  executive  secretary. 
National  Council  of  Chief  State  School 
Officers;  to  Dr.  M.  D.  Mobley,  executive 
secretary,  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion; to  Mr.  Larry  McKeever,  president. 
National  Association  of  State  Approving 
Agencies;  to  Dr.  John  Noffsinger,  execu- 
tive secretary,  and  Mr.  Bernard  Erlich, 
counsel  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Private  School  Associations ;  to  Mr.  Jesse 
Bogue.  president,  American  Association 
of  Junior  Colleges;  and  to  Mr.  L.  R.  Lun- 
den.  Comptroller  of  the  University  of 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  legislation  Is 
primarily  benefit  legislation  for  veterans, 
the  veterans'  service  organizations  have 
been  vitally  interested  in  developing  this 
program.     I  wish  to  thank  Mr.  Rufus 
Wilson,   assistant   national   service    di- 
rector of  AMVETS ;  Mr.  Omar  Ketchum, 
legislative  director.  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;    Mr.    Miles   Kennedy,   legislative 
director,  and  Mr.  Cecil  Munson,  educa- 
tional adviser  of  the  American  Legion; 
Mr.  Francis  Sullivan,  legislative  direc- 
tor, and  Mr.  Charles  E.  Foster,  assistant 
legislative  director  of  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans;  and  Mr.  Charles  H.  Slay- 
man,  Jr.,  director  of  research  and  legis- 
lation, American  Veterans'   Committee. 
Research  and  staff  work  on  legislation 
Is  vital  to  the  success  of  the  legislation. 
I  wish  to  compliment  Mr.  Edwin  B.  Pat- 
terson and  Miss  Ida  Rowan  of  the  House 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee;  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Coburn,  clerk,  and  Mr.  Paul  Menk, 
staff    assistant,    of    the    Senate    Labor 
and    Public    Welfare    Committee;    and 
Col.  Fred  Miller,  of  the  Senate  Veterans' 
Administration  Liaison  Office.    This  leg- 
islation   was    drafted    by    Mr.    George 
Skinner,  of  the  office  of  the  legislative 
counsel  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
He  was  assisted  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments by  Mr.  Harry  Littell,  of  the  legis- 
lative counsel  of  the  Senate.    I  wish  to 
thank  both  Mr.  Skinner  and  Mr.  Littell 
for  the  outstanding  job  of  drafting  which 
they  have  done  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

And.  last  of  all.  but  not  least,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  and 
extend  my  sincere  thanlcs  and  utmost 
appreciation  to  Mr.  Oliver  E.  Meadows, 
staff  director  of  my  select  committee, 
and  his  secretary,  Mrs.  Helen  Wright, 
whose  able  assistance  brought  about  the 
successful  passage  of  this  legislation  la 
the  Congress. 
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Danger  Confronts  Us — Your  Duty  and 

Btlne 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  President  said  in  his 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  this 
is  a  year  "in  which  politics  plays  a  larger 
part  in  our  lives  than  usual";  there  is 
'the  necessity  for  putting  first  things 
first  as  we  work  together  this  year  for 
the  good  of  our  country." 

The  present  situation  demands  that 
each  of  us  must  now  think  and  act  for 
the  protection  of  our  own  country. 

OITR  GOVnNlIENT 

Out  Government — and  concededly  It 
Is  the  best  yet  devised — rests  upon  the 
premise  that  it  is  a  government  of,  by 
and  for  the  people.  It  will  so  remain 
if,  but  only  if.  the  people — you  and  I — 
participate  actively  in  pohtical  cam- 
paigns. 

Always  some  thoughtless,  careless  peo- 
ple, assuming  unearned  blessings  would 
continue  without  effort  on  their  part, 
have  neglected  their  civic  duty,  let  con- 
trol of  their  government  be  taken  from 
them. 

And  always  there  have  been — no  doubt 
will  continue  to  be — selfish,  ambitious, 
professional  politicians,  who,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  that  neglect,  seeking  their 
own  ends,  seize  our  Government,  follow 
a  course  which,  in  some  degree,  deprives 
the  people  of  their  freedom  and  the 
Nation  of  its  security. 

It  is  obvious  that  a  continuation  of  dis- 
regard of  the  law,  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  law,  the  incredible  waste,  extrav- 
agance, and  corruption  in  this  adminis- 
tration, uncovered  by  conscientious 
Democrats  as  well  as  by  Republicans — 
which  are  now  apparent  to  all — will 
eventually  Impair  the  ability  of  our 
Nation  to  defend  itself,  destroy  our 
standard  of  living— the  individual  free- 
dom and  prosperity  which  we  have  en- 
Joyed — all  of  which  we  have  mistakenly 
assumed  would  continue  without  effort 
on  our  part. 

We  cannot,  indefinitely,  permit  the 
President  to  ignore  section  3  of  article 
II  of  the  Constitution,  which  among 
other  things,  states  that  "He  shall  take 
care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully 
executed." 

We  cannot  permit  the  President  to  Ig- 
nore the  Taft-Hartley  Act  or  section  203 
of  title  50  of  the  United  States  Code, 
which  expressly  states,  among  other 
things,  that: 

Whenever      •       •      •      domestic     violence 

•  •      •     or    conspiracies    In    any    State    so 

•  •  •  hinders  the  execution  of  the  laws 
thereof,  and  of  the  United  Stat«e,  as  to  de- 
prive any  portion  or  class  of  the  jieople  of 
such  State  of  any  of  the  rights,  privileges, 
or  immunities,  or  protection,  named  in  the 


Constitution  and  secured  by  the  laws  for  the 
protection  of  such  rights,  privileges,  or  Un- 
munltles.  and  the  constituted  authorities  of 
such  State  are  unable  to  protect,  or,  from 
any  cause,  fall  In  or  refuse  protection  of  the 
people  in  such  rights,  such  facts  shall  be 
deemed  a  denial  by  such  State  of  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  to  which  they  are 
entitled  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  and  in  aU  such  cases.  *  *  *  it 
shall  be  lawful  for  the  President,  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty,  to  take  such  measures,  by  the 
employment  of  the  miUtla  or  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  of  either, 
or  by  oth^  means,  as  he  may  deem  necessary, 
for  the  suppression  of  •  •  •  domestic 
violence,  or  combinations. 

We  cannot,  indefinitely,  under  United 
Nations  or  any  other  one-world  group, 
carry  on  the  war  in  Korea,  where  we  are 
furnishing  95  percent  of  the  fighting 
men.  have  suffered  95  percent  of  the 
103,000;  where  the  Russian  planes  are 
superior  in  both  e£Bciency  and  number. 

We  cannot  create  and  maintain  in 
million  men  when  the  support  of  the 
French  and  other  nations  is  lukewarm, 
when  Britain  refuses  to  permit  her 
soldiers  to  be  integrated  into  the  army. 

We  cannot  comply  with  Frances  re- 
quest for  dollars  and  men  to  fight  in 
Indochina. 

We  cannot  agree  to  Britain's  plea  for 
aid  in  Malaya  and  Burma,  or  with  her 
demands  that  we  send  troops  to  support 
her  position  in  opposition  to  the  Egyp- 
tians at  the  Suez;  that  we  join  her  in. 
if  necessary,  fighting  in  Iran. 

We  cannot  continue  to  conscript  our 
men  to  fight  in  every  war  in  which  United 
Nations — of  which  Russia  Is  a  member — 
may  become  involved. 

The  foregoing  things  we  cannot  con- 
tinue to  do  or  permit  to  be  done — 

Without  losing  our  liberty  or  Individ- 
ual freedom; 

Without  losing  our  rtght  to  earn  a  llve- 
hhood; 

Without  creating  ruinous  Inflation; 

Without  placing  upon  our  own  people 
the  restrictions  and  the  burdens  which 
will  destroy  their  freedom,  their  standard 
of  living; 

Without,  ultimately,  as  a  Nation, 
bleeding  ourselves  white;  destroying  our 
ability  not  only  to  help  others,  but  to 
defend  ourselves; 

Without  making  us  an  easy  prey  to 
ccmmunistic  doctrines  and  practices; 
eventually,  conquest  by  Russia. 

OUa  OPPORTtn^TTT 

It  is  often  said,  opposition  to  the  pres- 
ent domestic  and  foreign  policy  is  not 
enough.  True.  But  putting  out  a  fire 
and  cleaning  up  the  site  is  necessary 
before  rebuilding  can  begin.  Having 
stopped  the  conflagration  and  cleared 
the  ground :  having  put  an  end  to  waste, 
extravagance,  corruption,  arbitrary  bu- 
reaucracy, then  a  sound,  affirmative  pro- 
gram, designed  for  the  betterment  and 
preservation  of  our  country,  can  succeed. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  true  that  a  "no" 
vote  is  no  more  than  a  negative  vote.  In 
reality,  a  "no"  vote  is  often  an  affirma- 
tive vote  Implementing  a  positive,  ag- 
gressive policy. 


A  "no**  vote  against  waste  and  incom- 
petency Is.  In  reality,  a  "yes"  vote  for 
economy  and  efficiency. 

A  "no "  vote  against  corruption  Is  an 
affirmative  vote  for  honesty. 

A  "no"  vote  against  unjustifiable,  ex- 
cessive aid  to  other  coimtries  is  an  af- 
firmative "ye5"  vote  to  preserve  our  own 
ability  to  defend  ourselves. 

A  vote  against  an  unlimited  grant  of 
arbitrary  power  to  a  public  official  is 
a  vote  for  the  preservation  of  con.stltu- 
tlonal  processes. 

The  Thou  shalt  not  in  every  one  of . 
the  Ten  Commandments  Is  not  just  a 
"no" — a  negative — admonition.     It  Is,  In 
effect,  an  affirmative,  positive  demand 
that  rtght  conduct  be  followed. 

So.  what  must  we  do  to  be  saved. 
and  when  will  we  have  that  opportunity? 

If  our  political  parties  with  sincerity 
write  clear,  accurate  statements  of  their 
purpose,  we  will  have  the  opportunity 
at  the  November  1952  elections  to  deter- 
mine the  course  which  the  Nation  should 
follow.  We  will,  at  the  same  time,  name 
the  director  of  the  policies  we  then  adopt. 

WnAT    AfTrniltATr.T    pwocxam    bo    t    *dvocat»» 

On  the  domestic  front,  nothing  new, 
something  old,  but  recently  forgotten. 
Just  what  I  have  always  fought  for — less 
waste,  less  spending,  more  economy, 
more  efficiency,  on  the  part  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  Its  employees. 

Equal  protection  under  law  for  every 
Individual  who  wants  to  work. 

Then,  reorganization  In  the  Federal 
Government  which  will  lessen,  not  in- 
crease, the  number  of  Federal  employees. 
A  reorganization  which  will  call  for  the 
same  degree  of  service  and  efficiency  that 
would  be  required  if  privately  employed. 

In  the  transaction  of  the  Govern- 
ments  business,  the  same  policies  fol- 
lowed by  the  successful  Individual  who 
must,  and  who  does,  make  both  ends 
meet. 

Less  Interference  by  Federal  agencies 
In  all  civilian  activities  which  can  be 
performed  by  the  States,  their  municipal 
subdivisions,  or  individuals. 

Positive,  aggressive  action  which  will 
return  to  the  States  the  authority  which 
is  rightfully  theirs  under  the  Constitu- 
tion and  our  former  practices. 

Abandonment  of  the  Henry  Wallace 
Idea  that  It  is  our  duty  to,  without  ef- 
fort on  their  part,  feed,  clothe,  and 
house  people  everywhere  until  their 
standard  of  living  eq;ials,  or  exceeds,  our 
own. 

Absolute,  unwavering  loyalty  and  In- 
tegrity from  every  elected  or  appointed 
public  official. 

AU.  UfPOKTAI«T 

On  foreign  policy,  the  abandonment  of 
the  theory  that  we  can  buy  friendship. 
Abandonment  of  the  thouj^ht  that  it  Is 
our  duty,  through  the  contribution  of 
billions  of  dollars  and  the  conscripting  of 
millions  of  men.  to,  under  some  one- 
world  organization,  participate  in  every 
war,  whenever,  wherever.  United  Nations 
or  any  similar  organization  may  become 
Involved  In  war. 

For  ourselves  and  our  country  a  for- 
eign policy  similar  to  that  advocated  by 
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Churchin  for  the  British  Empire.  A 
policy  followed  by  every  other  nation. 
A  policy  which  will  best  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  our  own  country.  Self-preserva- 
tion shapes  the  conduct  of  all  other  na- 
tions. It  must  of  necessity  determine  our 
policy  if  we  are  to  continue  a  Nation. 

The  establishment,  on  the  advice  of  a  ' 
group  of  men  like  Herbert  Hoover,  con- 
cededly an  authority  on  world  eco- 
nomics ;  of  men  like  General  MacArthur. 
a  foremost  mihtary  expert,  of  a  frontier 
from  and  on  which  we  can,  successfully 
and  with  minimum  loss,  defend  ourselves 
from  aggression,  deter  those  who  would 
either,  by  propaganda,  threat  of  force, 
or  force  itself,  imperil  the  freedom  of  our 
people,  the  security  of  our  country. 

A  small  part  of  the  billions  which  have 
been  wasted  or  stolen  not  only  by  our 
own  corrupt  officials,  but  by  those  of 
other  nations,  would  create,  train,  and 
adequately  equip  Armed  Forces  sufficient 
to  successfully  meet  and  turn  back  ag- 
gressive action  by  any  nation  or  group  of 
nations. 

National  defense,  adequate  to  our  need, 
should  be  forthwith  created  and  con- 
tinued. 

ANTTHINO  MORt? 

Certainly.  The  determination  of  a 
policy,  however  sound,  is  Ineffective  un- 
less administered  by  men  who  will  faith- 
fully translate  it  into  action. 

Just  as  the  Ten  Commandments  were 
needed  as  an  admonition  to  the  people  to 
forsake  their  sinful  ways  and  to  follow 
the  path  of  righteousness,  so  today  we 
must  have  laws  punishing  crime,  laws 
desKjned  to  protect  the  weak  from  the 
strong,  the  gullible  from  the  slick, 
avaricious,  unscrupulous,  but.  in  addi- 
tion to  the  laws  which  we  write,  we  must 
also  have  men  of  integrity,  ability  and 
of  courage,  scrupulously  honest,  who 
will  enf o:  w-e  the  law  as  written. 

It  is  not  my  contention  that  waste  and 
extravagance,  inefficiency,  corruption, 
will,  in  your  time  or  mine,  be  completely 
banished  from  governmental  activities 
any  more  than  I  would  contend  that 
there  is  not  now  nor,  in  the  Immediate 
future,  ever  will  be  a  time  when  there 
will  be  no  sin  in  the  world.  Neverthe- 
1ms.  we  can  do  something  effective  to 
get  an  honest,  efficient  government. 

The  accomplishment  of  that  objective 
will  be  aided  by  the  writing  of  souni  law. 
but.  to  even  approximate  the  desired  re- 
sult, the  people  must  exercise  their  right 
to  vote  and,  voting,  must  select  for  ofBce 
able,  patriotic,  conscientious,  deter- 
mined public  officials. 

It  is  long  past  time  for  individual 
citizens.  If  they  are  at  all  concerned 
about  the  future  of  our  country,  to  take 
an  active  part  in  determining  our  future 
domestic  and  foreign  policy,  in  the  selec- 
tion of  those  who  will  implement  those 
policies. 

This  is  your  Government.  You  have 
an  opportunity  to  make  it  the  kind  of  a 
government  you  want. 

Let  those  who  have  been  negUgent  of 
their  duty  to  participate  in  political 
activities  now  come  forward,  make  their 
Influence  felt,  or  hereafter  hold  their 
peace  when  disaster  threatens  or  over- 
takes. 


Free  College  Education  for  Americao 

YoDth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  Oscar 
Ewing  has  come  up  with  another  gran- 
diose scheme  to  bring  Utopia  to  us.  He 
has  a  "plan"  that  will  give  free  college 
education  to  American  youth.  A  beauti- 
ful thought — like  praising  virtue  and  de- 
crying sin  without  being  too  definite 
about  the  virtue  or  sins  referred  to.  All 
of  us  would  be  most  happy  for  all  of 
the  youth  of  America  to  have  the  best 
education  that  he  or  she  would  be  men- 
tally able  to  absorb.  So  would  all  right- 
thinking  Americans  sincerely  desire  all 
families  in  America  to  have  finer  homes 
with  all  of  the  necessities  and  more  of 
the  luxuries  of  life.  But  that  old  jingle 
keeps  running  through  my  mind,  "If 
wishes  were  horses,  beggars  might  ride." 
Practical  experience  nas  taught  us  that 
these  wishes  for  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind can  only  be  achieved  by  work,  by 
labor,  by  production. 

Who  will  provide  the  production,  the 
wealth    to    educate    these    chosen    few 
whom    the    Government    will    educate? 
Among  those  who  will  toil  to  provide 
the  wealth  to  educate  these  few  picked 
for  the  rare  privilege  of  being  educated 
by  the  taxpayers,  will  he  the  boys  and 
girls  who  did  not  have  the  pull  to  get 
one  of  these  Government-paid-for  schol- 
arships.    Is   that   the   American   way? 
Should  your  son  or  daughter  who  did 
not  have  the  Influence  or  pull  to  get  this 
free  scholarship  toil  by  manual  labor  to 
pay  the  taxes  lo  give  the  fortunate  bu- 
reaucratically  picked  boy  or  girl  the  priv- 
ilege of  education  without  effort  on  their 
part?    Back  in  Indiana  we  do  not  believe 
In  that  sort  of  undemocratic  procedure. 
Oh.  yes;  the  bureaucratic  "do-good-to- 
me-by-soaking-you"  philosophy  will  tell 
you  that  only  the  wealthy  will  be  paying 
for  this  scholarship.     Yet  that  is  un- 
true, and  a  snare  with  which  to  catch 
fools.    More  than  50  percent  of  the  taxes, 
direct  and  indirect,  to  give  this  boy  or 
girl  free  education  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  other  youth  will  be  paid  by  persons 
earning  less  than  $3,500  per  year. 

We  have  In  my  district  four  colleges 
and  universities.  Oakland  City  College, 
Vincennes  University,  Franklin  College, 
and  Indiana  University.  We  are  proud 
of  these  schools,  but  we  are  prouder  of 
the  student  body.  We  are  especially 
proud  of  the  thousands  of  students  who 
have  the  courage  and  will  to  work  to  earn 
their  education.  Thousands  of  our 
youth  back  in  Indiana  are  paying  part 
or  all  of  their  way  through  school  by 
working;  by  working  on  the  farm,  at 
housecleaning,  clerking,  stenography, 
waiting  tables,  cooking  and  hundreds  of 
other  similar  jobs.  They  will  make  bet- 
ter and  finer  citizens  through  this  experi- 
ence. They  are  not  looked  down  upon 
In  schooL    They  are  even  more  respected 


because  of  their  Industry  and  will  to 
work  and  learn. 

In  these  schools  and  communities  we 
try  in  every  way  possible  to  give  them 
the  opportunity  to  work  while  they  learn 
and  encourage  them  in  their  efforts.  We 
believe  in  helping  people  help  themselves. 
A  typical  example  takes  place  at  Indiana 
University  about  the  middle  of  May.  We 
have  what  is  called  The  Little  500  Race 
which  is  a  50-mile  bicycle  race  managed 
by  students  and  backed  by  business  firms 
in  the  community.  It  is  a  gala  affair 
and  is  greatly  enjoyed  by  thousands. 
The  proceeds  of  this  race  are  given  in 
$100  scholarships  to  worthy  students 
who  are  working  their  way  through 
school.  The  scholarships  are  given  only 
to  those  students  who  are  earning  their 
own  way.  One  hundred  forty-two  $100 
scholarships  have  been  given  in  the  last 
2  years. 

No;  the  taxpayers  are  not  paying  these 
students'  way  through  school.  They  are 
working  their  own  way  through  school. 
We  are  merely  helping  them  to  help 
themselves.  This  Little  500  Race  was 
organized  and  directed  by  Col.  Howard 
Wilcox,  who  is  the  director  of  the  Indiana 
University  Foundation,  and  who,  inci- 
dentally, is  the  son  of  the  late  world- 
famous  race  driver.  Howdy  Wilcox.  The 
Indiana  Daily  Student,  a  daily  paper 
published  by  the  students  of  Indiana 
University,  takes  a  very  dim  view  of 
Oscar  Ewing's  proposal,  which  is  shown 
by  the  followini  editorial  from  that 
paper  dated  June  25 : 

The  Wrong  and  Right 
Oscar  R.  Ewlng.  Federal  Security  Adminis- 
trator, has  asked  Congress  to  provide  scholar- 
ships of  up  to  $800  a  year  to  help  some  50,000 
to  60.000  high  school  pupils  get  to  college. 

We  wonder  If  Mr.  Ewlng  has  heard  how  his 
alma  mater  Is  taking  care  of  this  problem, 
and  at  no  cost  to  the  Federal  or  State  Govern- 
ments. 

In  the  last  2  years,  the  Little  500  has  made 
profits  totaling  $14,200.  and  every  cent  is  used 
to  help  those  students  who  need  financial 
assistance. 

The  Little  500  does  exactly  what  Mr.  Sw- 
ing's plan  would  do  with  one  big  difference. 
Th»  Little  500  scholarships  put  a  premium  on 
work — they  don't  guarantee  a  thing.  If  a 
boy  or  girl  has  the  will  to  come  to  I.  U.  and 
work  to  get  an  education,  the  Little  500 
Bcholarshlps  are  here  to  give  a  boost. 

Remember,  Mr.  Ewlng,  no  one  cherishes 
anything  that  comes  too  easy.  Character, 
leadership,  initiative — aU  of  those  things 
that  make  stronger  people,  and  a  stronger 
country,  are  built  by  working.  You  can't 
feed  the  younger  generation  with  a  Federal 
spoon,  and  then  expect  those  same  boys  and 
girls  to  become  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 


Lead  With  Your  Heart 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  followinj  Address 
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entitled  "Lead  With  Your  Heart," 
delivered  by  Hon.  Charles  B.  Deane,  of 
North  Carolina,  at  Calvary  Baptist 
Church.  Washington.  D.  C,  Jvme  29, 
19b2: 

Dr.  Crmnford  and  friends,  since  I  came  to 
Congress  8  years  ago.  I  have  attended  services 
In  this  church.  Today,  lor  the  first  time.  I 
do  not  feel  comiortable,  and  It  Is  not  because 
0/  the   weather. 

Some  days  ago  I  witnessed  the  premiere 

•howlng  at  the  National  Archives  of  a  con- 
vincing ideological  film.  The  title  and 
theme  was  The  Answer.  It  was  produced 
In  Finland  a  few  milea  removed  from  the 
Russian  border.  The  characters  were  por- 
trayed by  management  and  labor  represent- 
atives of  a  great  steel  plant.  The  plot  in- 
volved friction  and  division  in  the  homes  of 
both  management  and  labor.  This  friction, 
division,  and  lack  of  unity  in  the  homes  was 
carried  into  the  plant  by  both  sides,  result- 
ing in  distrust,  bitterness,  and  strikes.  The 
answer  came  to  this  bitterness,  hatred, 
and  strikes  when  both  sides  eliminated  the 
iron  curtains  within  the  family  circle  and 
began  to  live  vinlty  at  home.  This  family 
unity  enr  bled  both  sides  to  make  a  simple 
apology  and  the  answer  to  friction,  bitter- 
ness,  hatred,  and  class  warfare  ended. 

A  simple,  honest  apology  Is  the  most  diffi- 
cult step  one  can  take.  As  one  grows  older 
It  becomes  increasingly  difficult.  Did  you 
ever  hear  one  say  "There  Is  no  friction  In  our 
home,  we  have  been  married  for  these  many 
years  and  there  has  never  been  a  cross  word?" 

This  morning  let's  be  absolutely  honest  as 
we  share  together. 

Some  months  ago  I  witnessed  the  marriage 
of  an  English  couple.  The  English  clergy- 
man used  these  words  during  the  ceremony, 
"Lead  with  your  heart."  This  morning  If  I 
would  choose  a  theme  it  would  be  Lead 
With  Your  Heart.  I  have  not  always  led 
with  my  heart;  In  my  home,  in  my  church, 
or  in  my  profession. 

Yes;  I  have  always  been  a  good  Baptist, 
Sunday  school  teacher,  deacon,  chairman  of 
the  board,  trustee  of  a  Baptist  college.  I  was 
In  church  every  time  the  doors  opened.  I 
insisted  that  two  daughters  in  the  late  teens 
and  a  14-year-old  son  do  as  I  did. 

No  Sunday  movies,  no  smoking,  I  screened 
the  dates.  In  short,  I  was  chairman  of  the 
board  In  church  and  chairman  of  the  board 
at  home. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  that 
the  girls  smoked  and  did  other  things  which 
were  not  up  to  my  standards.  The  family 
automobile  created  many  scefies.  We 
couldn't  drive  a  few  blocks  to  church  without 
serious  conflict — who  would  drive,  about  car 
windows,  blowing  hats  and  hair,  where  the 
car  would  be  parked.  There  was  little,  IX  any 
unity  within  the  family  by  the  time  we 
reached  the  church. 

The  minister  at  times  spoke  about  family 
devotions.  Our  family  made  resolutions 
along  these  lines  but  we  didn't  have  a  plan. 
Home  became  a  filling  station,  a  place  to  eat 
and  sleep.  Now  and  then  I  would  get  the 
family  together  and  give  thanks  for  our  ma- 
terial security.  I  recall  reading  Colosslans: 
"Wives  be  subject  to  your  husbands";  "Chil- 
dren obey  your  parents."  Somehow  the  fine 
print  that  followed:  "Fathers  provoke  not 
yoiu"  children  to  wrath"  never  Impressed  me. 
It  Just  wasn't  applicable. 

Have  you  dads  ever  pointed  out  how  hard 
you  were  working  building  material  security, 
that  you  would  not  be  around  one  of  these 
Cajt?    Well,  I  did  many  times. 

It  Is  not  necessary  for  me  to  tell  you  there 
was  friction — division  and  tears.  There  were 
iron  curtains  in  this  family.  At  no  time  did 
I  feel  I  was  wrong.  I  was  constantly  pKsinting 
my  flnger  at  the  other  members  of  the  family. 

Last  year  this  family  found  understand- 
ing and  unity.  It  Is  the  simple  story  of 
personal  change. 


In  January  of  1951  with  many  Members 
of  Congress  I  witnessed  in  Lisner  Auditorium 
the  play.  Jotham  Valley,  produced  and 
staged  by  Moral  Re-Armament.  The  plot 
Involved  the  true  story  of  a  ranch  feud  be- 
tween two  brothers.  Neither  would  admit 
he  was  wrong.  A  cowboy  quartet  sang. 
When  You  Point  Your  Plnger  at  Your  Neigh- 
bor. There  Are  Three  More  Pointing  Back  at 
You. 

The  play  emphasized  absolute  honesty,  ab- 
solute purity,  absolute  unselfishness,  abso- 
lute love. 

One  brother  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
whUe  he  might  be  only  5  percent  wrong,  he 
couldnt  expect  his  brother  to  change  unless 
he  changed.  He  apologized.  They  were  re- 
united. 

My  wife  came  to  Washington  about  that 
time.  We  saw  the  play  together.  She  was 
enthusiastic.  She  evidently  saw  the  Deane 
family.     It  hadn't  occurred  to  me. 

Two  members  of  the  cast  joined  us  at 
dinner — an  EIngllsh  brother  and  sister. 
Conversation  Involved  their  home  in  London. 
They  discussed  the  friction  and  misunder- 
standing and  spoke  about  how  their  dad — 
"When  he  finished  talking  there  wasn't  any- 
thing left  to  say."  When  each  became  abso- 
lutely honest  and  began  to  Uve  In  iinlty, 
friction  was   elixninated. 

Ttu-nlng  to  my  wife.  I  asked.  "Is  there  less 
friction  at  home  since  I  have  lieen  In  Con- 
gress?" 'If  I  am  to  be  absolutely  honest" 
she  said,  "I  have  to  say  there  has  been  " 

As  a  family  we  began  to  bridge  the  dlffer- 

.ences    from    that   evening.      It   didn't   make 

any  difference  how  good  a  Baptist  we  were. 

we  were  just  as  far  from  Ood  and  the  church 

as  we  were  from  each  other  or  our  neighbor. 

My  wife  went  horae — told  about  our  ex- 
periences. Wouldn't  the  children  be  willing 
to  rise  a  little  earlier — spend  a  period  of 
quiet — get  Qod's  direction,  share  with  each 
other  on  the  basis  of  absolute  honesty,  ab- 
solute purity,  absolute  unselfishness,  and 
absolute  love?  The  high  school  senior  ob- 
served that  she  dldnt  have  time.  She  later 
agreed  and  when  she  and  her  younger 
brother  cared  enough  and  shared  enough, 
walls  of  differences  began  to  be  eliminated. 

Do  you  believe  miracles  still  can  take 
place?  We  talk  to  God  a  lot.  but  do  we  give 
Him  time  to  talk  to  us?  It  Is  said  that  we 
have  two  ears  and  one  mouth  and  perhaps 
we  should  listen  twice  as  much  as  we  talk. 
Personally,  I  began  to  think  about  "Father 
provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath." 

I  needed  to  bridge  some  wide  chasms. 
Like  the  brother  In  the  play,  I  may  not  have 
been  but  6  percent  wrong  yet  that  differ- 
ence kept  the  family  from  having  a  sense  of 
unity  and  understanding. 

I  wrote  three  letters — one  to  the  son.  I 
reminded  Charles  of  the  many  times  at  lunch 
when  the  telephone  would  ring  and  he  would 
Inquire  as  he  answered,  "Daddy,  are  you  In?" 
I  told  him  to  tell  them  to  call  me  at  5  in 
the  afternoon.  I  went  on  to  tell  this  son 
that  he  would  not  have  to  Ite  for  me  any- 
more. Later  we  came  together  and  talked 
about  absolute  honesty.  We  discussed  ab- 
solute purity.  Have  you  ever  discussed  ab- 
solute purity  with  your  wife,  with  your  son, 
with  your  daughter  or  your  closest  friend? 

I  am  thinking  about  the  2.976  Illegitimate 
births  that  took  place  In  Washington  last 
year.  This  Is  approximately  10  percent  of 
the  live  births  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Statistics  for  the  Nation  will  run  about  the 
same. 

Did  you  read  over  on  page  25  of  the  July 
28  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post  the  account 
of  this  tragic  news  story? 

"Bonn,  Gexmant,  July  27. — The  United 
States  H'gh  Commissioner  has  ruled  that  the 
mothers  of  the  50.000  iUegltimate  children 
fathered  by  American  soldiers  may  enter  the 
courts  to  establish  parentage. ' 

Are  we  living  an  answer  to  the  atom  bomb? 
Are  we  living  an  answer  to  impiulty?  To 
selfishness? 


With  Charles  I  came  down  from  my  ex- 
alted pedestal.  He  saw  me  as  I  really  was 
at  his  age.  Today  there  Is  available — to 
Charles.  Tommy.  David.  Joe.  Mary.  Sue — 
14,838.535  magazines  on  sex  and  love.  Sev- 
eral millions  of  these  last  year  were  bought  by 
adults — perhaps  most  of  them. 

An  outstanding  Canadian  surgeon  and 
friend  of  nUne  puts  it  this  way.  'Many  peo- 
ple today  know  every  thrUl  but  the  thrill  of 
absolute  purity.  And  the  first  thing  about 
purity  Is  that  It  la  normal.  There  will  be 
many  powerful  forces  in  your  life  today 
which  will  try  to  convince  you  purity  is  not 
normal.  And  you  can  learn  how  men  can 
live  purity  by  reading  the  letters  of  St.  Paul. 
He  was  very  much  concerned  about  it.  He 
knew  how  basic  it  was.  When  you  come  right 
down  to  It.  impurity  Is  just  damn'  selfish- 
ness." 

I  recall  the  words  of  the  late  Peter  Mar- 
shall. "Put  me  again.  Lord,  in  clean 
pinafores." 

I  told  Charles  that  It  Is  going  to  take  a 
passion  to  cure  a  passion. 

The  ideas  that  run  my  life  run  my  Nation. 
As  I  am.  so  is  my  Nation.  What  about  the 
other  150  mUUon  people  in  America? 

I  wrote  two  other  letters — one  to  a  blgh- 
school  senior  and  one  to  a  college  senior.  I 
pointed  out.  "You  will  be  surprised  to  receive 
this  letter.  In  the  past  I  have  been  the  pilot, 
co-pllot.  and  navigator.  I  have  made  all 
decisions.  I  havent  trusted  the  young  men 
you  have  gone  with.  We  have  not  trusted 
each  other  about  budgets  and  allowances. 
Here  I  am  in  Washington  trying  to  solve  the 
frictions  in  the  world,  but  I  can't  solve  them 
in  my  own  home.  Unless  we  can  have  peace 
In  our  home,  we  cant  have  penct  In  the 
world.  I  am  the  cause,  I  am  sorry.  I 
a  polo  glee  " 

It  wasn't  so  easy,  friends,  to  post  those 
letters,  but  I  did. 

Interested  In  reactions?  It  created  a 
revolution. 

The  senior  in  high  school  commented  to 
her  mother,  "strange  letter  from  Daddy. 
Nothing  like  It  t>efore.  Is  he  sick;  sounds 
lik~  his  last  win  and  testament." 

Dtiring  the  Easter  season  of  1951  the  family 
came  together.  There  was  a  payoff  The 
high  school  senior  said  that  she  hadn't  been 
honest  and  that  she  had  lied  about  smoking 
and  was  sorry  and  apologized.  The  college 
senior  spoke  atwut  ungulded  parties  and  not 
being  honest  about  finances.  She  said, 
"Daddy,  it  was  like  this.  Tou  fought  for 
democracy  and  equality  of  rights  in  Con- 
gress, but  you  didn't  live  It  at  home  "  She 
went  on  to  say.  "you  treat  the  family  as  you 
do  your  constittients." 

Yes.  It  cut  to  the  bone,  but  we  began  to 
live  ualty.  In  the  past  our  feet  could  be 
under  the  same  table,  but  we  were  thousands 
of  miles  apart.  Within  past  months  they 
have  Joined  a  task  force  and  have  t>eea 
fighting  to  give  the  answer  to  friction  on  the 
docks  of  the  West  Coast,  speaking  in  sorority 
houses  at  several  universities,  and  they  have 
gone  into  the  homes  of  management  and 
labor  of  the  airlines  of  Florida  in  a  global 
fight  to  bring  this  answer. 

Here  we  are  In  Washington,  pointing  our 
finger  at  Congress,  the  White  Hcnise.  justifi- 
able at  times.  Did  you  ever  stop  to  think 
that  there  are  three  fingers  pointing  back  at 
you? 

What  a  revolution  would  come  in  the  steel 
controversy  if  both  sides  would  do  what  one 
Government  official  I  know  did.  He  tele- 
phoned his  superior  official  firm  In  a  distant 
city:  "What  Is  the  use  of  us  talking  about 
the  unity  of  the  world  when  we  liave  division 
right  here  in  our  office.  I  was  resentful  be- 
cause I  was  self-righteous.  I  have  not  been 
fully  honest  with  you.     I  am  sorry." 

You  and  I  want  things  different. 

Everybody  wanu  the  other  feUow  changed. 
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nation  wants  the  other  nation  to 
i,   but   everybody   is   waiting   for   the 
other  fellow  to  begin. 

We  hesitate  to  use  the  word  "revolution. *• 
Usually  associated  with  May  Day  celebra- 
tions. Jesus  was  a  revolutionist.  So  was 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Lincoln.  They 
chose  to  be  different  and  they  so  dedicated 
themselves — they  brought  an  answer. 

Within  recent  years,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives alone  has  appropriated  around 
12,000.000  to  Investigate  communism,  yet 
so  far  as  I  know  we  have  not  changed  a 
single  Communist.  Have  you  ever  changed 
a  Communist?  , 

Sjme  nights  ago  four  friends  from  Europe 
spent  the  night  in  our  home.  One  was  a 
German.  Our  Immigration  authorities  had 
given  him  a  clean  bill.  For  20  years  he  had 
fought  the  class  war.  as  a  confirmed  Marcist 
and  Communist.  He  left  the  party  when  he 
was  challenged  by  absolute  moral  standards 
and  what  he  saw  lived  out  in  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  men  and  women  the  classless  society. 
That  Is  the  key.    Human  nature  can  change. 

You  may  say.  "Mr.  Dxanz.  the  church  Is 
good  enough  for  me."  Thst  Is  not  the  ques- 
tion.    Are  you  good  enough  for  the  church? 

Are  we  ss  Christians  capable  of  living  an 
Idea  big  enough  to  unite  our  homes,  man- 
agement, and  labor — steel,  for  example? 

I  heard  a  former  Communist  speaking  from 
the  platform  of  a  World  Assembly  of  Moral 
Re-Armament  st  Mackinac  Island.  Mich.,  and 
I  remember  this  striking  sentence  from  his 
sddress:  "Unity  In  the  West  would  be  like 
an  atom  bomb  on  the  Kremlin." 

It  Is  not  enough  to  be  anti-Commu  ilst. 
E\'ery  person  In  this  historic  old  churcb  is 
making   some   kind   of  history. 

Are  you  living  absolute  honesty,  absolute 
purity,  absolute  unselfishness,  absolute  love? 

Unless  my  life  is  motivated  by  these  ab- 
solute moral  standards.  I  have  no  answer 
to  give  my  famUy.  my  church,  my  Govern- 
ment, or  the  world. 

Unless  I  have  a  revolutionary  passion  to 
fight  for  what  Is  right  Instead  of  who  Is  right. 
I  cannot  make  any  contribution  in  rebuild- 
ing the  world. 

Are  we  capable  of  leading  with  our  hearts? 

The  future  depends  not  on  what  a  few 
men  In  Europe  or  what  a  few  men  in  Con- 
gress or  what  a  few  men  In  the  White  House 
may  decide  to  do,  but  the  future  depends 
upon  wbst  you  and  I  decide  to  be. 


Tariff  Bafaboo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
I  Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  O,  R.  Strackbein,  chairman. 
the  National  Labor-Management  Coun- 
cil on  Foreign  Trade  Policy,  over  Station 
WPIK,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  8.  1952: 

Tarijt   Bugaboo:    The   Stati   Department's 

False     Alasm     TANai.zs    .UNrrcD     States 

Diflomact 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  verita- 
ble outburst  of  fear  over  what  is  referred  to 
as  our  rising  tariff,  as  expressed  In  publicity 
Issued  by  the  Department  of  State,  echoed  in 
numerous  editorials,  news  stories,  and  nuiga- 
Elne  rescripts. 

Most  of  this  alarm  is  manufactured  from 
a  species  of  economic  appeasement  that  has 
Its  origin  in  suspicion  and  disdain  of  the 


American  producer — Industry,  labor,  and 
agriculture.  The  ofBclal  publicity,  the  edi- 
torial comment,  and  the  rounded  articles 
have  given  scant  evidence  of  a  desire  to  con- 
sult the  facts.  Publicists  have  simply  taken 
pen  in  hand  and  written  from  the  self-assur- 
ance of  little  knowledge;  and  have,  of  course, 
produced  a  false  effect  abroad,  damaging  to 

the   United  States. 

There  is  no  good  reason  for  this.  The 
apologists  to  our  friends  overseas  are  far 
off  base  and  If  they  took  the  trouble  to  In- 
form themselves  they  would  know  It.  They 
harken  back  to  a  day  that  is  gone  and  draw 
on  knowledge  that  is  obsolete.  There  was 
a  day  when  our  average  tariff  was  from  45 
to  50  percent  on  dutiable  Itenu.  Today  the 
average  rate  is  approximately  12  percent  on 
the  dutiable  Items.  However,  nearly  60  per- 
cent of  all  our  Imports  Is  free  of  duty  al- 
together. Thus,  of  total  Imports  of  nearly 
111  blUlon  in  1951,  the  highest  In  our  history, 
about  S6  billion  worth  was  duty  free  and 
about  $5  billion  paid  a  duty.  Total  duty 
collections  amounted  to  only  $600  million. 
While  this  was  about  12  percent  on  the  duti- 
able Imports  It  amounted  to  less  than  6 
percent  on  our  Imports  as  a  whole.  In  other 
words,  taking  our  whole  Import  trade,  we 
find  It  burdened  less  than  6  percent  by  the 
tariff. 

This  is  a  very  moderate  burden  indeed  and 
marks  the  United  States  as  a  low  tariff  coun- 
try. Never  In  our  history  has  our  tariff 
been  lower. 

The  Department  of  State  has  yet  to  men- 
tion these  facts  in  Its  publicity.  Editorial 
writers  have  also  been  phenomenally  silent 
about  the  same  and  similar  facts.  When 
other  countries  protest  our  tariff,  as  has 
Britain,  as  have  Italy  and  Belgium  and  other 
European  countries,  oiir  State  Department 
agrees  with  them.  The  Department  says 
nothing  publicly  to  place  this  country  in 
Its  true  light  In  this  field. 

Furthermore,  other  countries  have  set  up 
numerous  trade  barriers  beside  the  tariff. 
They  use  Import  licenses,  quotas,  exchange 
controls  and  other  restrictive  devices.  In- 
cluding outright  embargoes.  Our  use  of 
such  barriers  has  been  and  is  of  a  minor 
degree. 

The  theme  song  of  the  tariff  alarmists  Is 
that  we  must  Import  if  we  wish  to  export. 
Trade  Is  a  two-way  and  not  a  one-way  street. 
This  Is  as  profound  and  sage  as  saying  that 
we  must  eat  If  we  would  live:  but  It  tells 
us  nothing  of  how  much  or  what  we  should 
eat  or  how  often,  or  how  we  should  go  about 
providing  ourselves  with  food.  The  trade 
problem  Is  not  quite  as  simple  as  the  cllrhes 
would  have  us  believe. 

Another  favorite  theme  is  the  dollar  gap. 
We  cannot  go  on  forever  exporting  more  than 
we  import,  unless  we  are  to  continue  paying 
for  a  share  of  our  exports.  By  thus  stating 
the  problem,  these  soothsayers  seem  to  be- 
lieve that  they  have  found  the  solution. 
It  Is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  diagnosis 
of  s  disease  is  also  its  cure. 

Also,  they  say.  we  are  a  creditor  country 
and  should  behave  as  one.  They  overlook 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  creditor  nation  by  the 
grace  of  two  world  wars  and  not  by  the  peace- 
ful evolution  and  development  of  trade. 
And.  of  course,  they  add  that  we  outproduce 
the  world,  as  if  our  Indiistry  consisted  of 
nothing  but  giant  mass  producers,  such  as 
the  automobile  Industry,  the  steel  Industry, 
the  electrical  equipment  and  appliance  in- 
dustry, the  packing  Industry  and  similar 
producers,  for  a  vast  mass  market. 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  many  hundreds 
of  Nation-wide  Industries  that  In  their  total 
output  do  not  equal  that  of  the  half-dozen  of 
the  giants.  These  numerous  smaller  Indus- 
tries do  not  enjoy  the  amazing  productivity 
of  the  great  mass  producers.  Our  flshlng 
boats,  for  example,  our  dairies,  our  wool 
growers,  our  scientific  apparatus  makers,  our 
toy  and  Jewelry  and  hat  manufacturers  and 
numerous  other  producers  cannot,  from  the 


nature  of  the  productive  processes  Involved, 
or  the  capital  outlay  required,  attain  the 
advantages  of  standardized  mass  production. 
Has  our  State  Department  in  any  known 
public  statement  ever  clarified  the  difference 
In  the  comp>etltive  standing  in  the  face  of 
Imports  between  these  many  smaller  indus- 
tries, on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  mass 
prod  icers.  on  the  other  If  so.  it  has  escaped 
our  notice.  On  the  contrary,  they  have  many 
times  expressed  the  view  that  if  an  American 
Industry  cannot  compete  with  imports  with- 
out a  tariff,  such  an  Industry  is  Inefficient 
and.  uneconomic  and  is  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tection  or  continuation  in  btisiness. 

Have  they  ever  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  such  industries  pay  much  higher  wages 
than  prevail  in  many  other  countries  that 
export  to  us,  and  that  In  order  to  survive 
under  such  competition  there  must  be  a 
sufficient  margin  of  protection  to  create  a 
fair  competitive  struggle?  Noi  The  State 
Department  has  over  a  period  of  years  con- 
sistently taken  the  side  of  the  foreign 
exporter  to  our  shores. 

They  have  not  explained  to  the  protesting 
nations  that  our  producers  pay  high  mini- 
mum wages  as  required  by  law,  pay  social 
security  benefits,  grant  vacations  with  pay 
on  a  broad  scale,  pay  high  Federal  taxes,  and 
adhere  to  a  maximum  hours  law,  generally 
40  hours  f>er  week.  They  have  not  explained 
to  these  countries  our  farm-prlce-support 
program  and  its  upholding  of  high  food 
prices.  If  they  have,  they  have  whispered 
their  words.  Publicly  there  has  been  no 
explanation  to  these  countries  how  and  why 
their  exports  to  this  country  may  cause 
grievous  damage  to  our  employment,  to  the 
market  for  domestic  goods  and  to  the  expan- 
sion of  our  industry  and  trade. 

On  the  contrary,  our  Department  of  State 
publicly  deplores  the  evidence  of  a  rising 
demand  for  a  higher  tariff  and  similar  pro- 
tection against  the  subcompetltlve  prices 
at  which  many  imports  are  offered  In  this 
country.  Apparently  In  the  eyes  of  the  De- 
partment, American  producers.  Including  the 
workers,  who  seek  to  maintain  the  necessary 
bases  of  employment  at  prevailing  wages  and 
the  prospects  of  a  healthy  and  expanding 
market,  are  Inefficient,  selfish  cry-babies — 
mere  local  special  Interests,  at  best. 

What  American  producers  including  the 
workers  need  is  an  American  embassy  In 
Washington  to  Interpret  the  American  pro- 
ductive system  In  Its  great  economic  variety 
to  the  State  Department. 

The  Department  of  State  knows  that  wage 
rates  In  this  country  are  three  or  four  times 
as  high  as  those  prevailing  In  Europe  and 
ten  times  as  high  as  In  some  other  countries 
that  sell  extensively  In  this  country.  It  is 
true  that  our  mechanized  production  in  the 
large  Industries  goes  far  to  offset  the  high 
wages  that  we  pay.  In  greater  output  per 
man-hour.  On  the  other  hand.  It  Is  also 
well  known  that  this  Is  not  true  of  all  our 
Industry.  In  some  fields  of  production  mass 
production  is  either  not  possible  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  as  has  already  been 
said,  or  no  inventor  has  yet  found  a  way  of 
eliminating  a  large  degree  of  hand  labor. 
Must  we  then  desert  those  Industries  and  the 
millions  of  workers  employed  by  them? 

Has  the  State  Department  explained  these 
facts?  It  has  not.  It  has  argued  the  oppo- 
site. Presumably  they  would  have  the 
workers  in  our  potteries.  In  our  glass  fac- 
tories. In  our  bicycle  plants  and  those  In 
hundreds  of  our  smaller  Industries  give  up 
their  Jobs  to  foreign  exporters  and  move  bag 
and  baggage  to  Detroit  and  Pittsburgh  where 
our  mass-production  industries  thrive.  That 
is  the  logic  of  the  State  Department  argu- 
ment and  it  Is  hollow,  heartless  and  shallow. 
It  represents  a  plaiined  breadline  philosophy. 
The  State  Department  has  done  nothing 
In  Its  volume  of  literature  on  international 
trade  to  explain  the  needs  of  American  indus- 
try   and    agriculture,    to    foreign    counu.e*. 
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Rather  It  haa  been  hell-bent  to  slaah  our 
tariffs,  and  Indeed  went  about  it  with  th« 
wanton  zeal  of  high  priests  and  medicine 
men.  Industries  that  they  knew  little  or 
nothing  about  lelt  the  meat-axe  as  it  waa 
swung  wildly  by  these  whirling  dervishes. 
They  did  have  the  grudging  grace  to  admit 
that  they  might  commit  some  errors  in  their 
frenzy.  As  a  result  they  gave  their  consent 
to  a  pre-fabrlcated  escape  clause  In  1943,  put 
Into  effect  by  Executive  order,  that  turned 
out  to  be  a  species  of  shell  game.  Under 
it,  out  of  20  actions  brought  by  various 
industries  before  the  Tariff  Commission,  2 
or  10  percent,  were  given  relief. 

Then  in  1951,  Congress,  having  beheld  the 
handiwork  and  the  attitude  of  the  State 
Department,  reasserted  its  constitutional  au- 
thority over  the  re^gulatlon  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  enacted  a  modified  escape  clause. 
If  properly  administered,  this  clause  will 
provide  a  remedy  against  serious  injury 
from  imports.  It  will  not  lead  to  embargoes 
or  unreasonable  tariffs.  But  now  that  the 
new  clause  is  being  used — so  far  without 
a  single  decision  coming  from  the  Tariff 
Commission  which  administers  it — now  that 
some  16  Industry  and  labor  groups  have 
made  application  under  It,  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  seized  with  chills  and  tremors  and 
issues  statements  expressing  alarm  over  our 
rising  tariff  which  has  not,  in  fact,  gone  up 
a  tenth  of  1  percent 

Mr.  Acheson,  Secretary  of  State,  hastens 
to  agree  with  all  protesting  countries.  In 
his  eyes,  American  producers  are  merely 
pressure  groups  while  foreign  interests, 
though  also  proceeding  from  economic  mo- 
tives, are  apparently  free  from  the  taint  of 
pressure.  He  fears  the  persistence  of  the 
dollar  gap  which  has  been  and  is  being 
met  by  our  economic  and  military  aid. 
Therefore  we  shotild  expand  oiir  imports 
stifnciently  to  wipe  out  the  gap. 

But  neither  Mr.  Acheson  nor  his  Depart- 
ment has  any  specific  plan  of  increasing  im- 
ports other  than  simply  removing  our  re- 
maining trade  barriers  and  letting  the  havoc 
fall  where  it  may.  Yet  they  must  know 
that  a  complete  opening  of  the  valves  be- 
tween two  economies  that  stand  on  different 
levels  could  only  be  disastrous  to  the  higher 
of  the  two,  1.  e.,  in  this  instance,  the  United 
SUtes. 

By  covering  up  the  fact  that  the  State 
Department  itself  has  misled  other  countries 
Into  believing  that  the  United  States  had 
virtually  foresworn  the  tariff;  by  hiding  the 
fact  that  the  Department  has  exceeded  its 
authority  in  thiis  misleading  other  coun- 
tries over  a  period  of  years  and  by  failing 
to  honor  the  constitutional  mandate  which 
places  the  regulation  of  foreign  trade  into 
the  hands  of  Congress  and  not  the  execu- 
tive, that  Department  has  tangled  its  own 
diplomacy  in  such  a  way  that  It  must  new 
repudiate  the  reasonable  safegxiards  of 
American  Industry,  agriculture,  and  labor 
In  order  to  save  its  own  face. 


SvBUiary  oi  the  Preliminary  Rep«rt  to 

the  President  of  the  UoUed  States  by 
the  NatioiuJ  Historic&J  Pablicatioax 
ComnUikra 


EXTENSION  OP  RET-IARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  ROLLER 

or  CALTFOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 


have  read  with  great  interest  the  prelim- 
inary report  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  by  the  National  Historical 
Publications  Commission.  The  members 
of  this  Commission  serve  without  salary 
and  represent  the  scholarly  world.  Fed- 
eral agencies  interested  in  historical 
publications,  and  the  legislative  and 
judicial  branches  of  our  Government. 
The  Member  of  this  House  who  waa 
designated  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  serve 
on  the  Commission  is  Representative 
Smith  of  Virginia.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Commission  is  Dr.  Wayne  C.  Grover. 
Archivist  of  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Commission  has  made  its  preUminary 
report  on  a  national  program  for  the 
publication  of  the  pajpers  of  leading 
Americans  who  have  contributed  to  the 
founding  and  development  of  our  Nation. 
I  consider  the  report  so  significant  that 
I  have  had  it  summarized  for  printing 
in  the  Comgrkssional  Record: 

Basic  to  an  understanding  of  their  country 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  a  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  men  and  women  who  made 
this  country  have  thought  and  done.  But 
our  Icnowledge  is  still  incomplete  because 
much  information  is  hidden  away  in  unpub- 
lished letters,  diaries,  reports,  and  other  pa- 
pers that  ought  to  be  published  and  made 
available  to  all  who  wish  to  fcnow  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  The  present  report  sets 
forth  tentatively  certain  ideas  regarding  the 
needs  and  poesibiUties  for  the  pubUcatloa 
of  the  papers  of  American  leaders. 

The  publication  of  letters,  speeches,  and 
other  materials  that  constitute  the  "papers" 
of  individual  Americans  is  by  no  means  a 
novel  activity  in  the  United  SUtes.  Notable 
work  of  this  character  has  been  done  by  both 
State  agencies  and  private  institutions.  The 
United  States  Government  also  has  long  par- 
ticipated in  the  publication  of  historical  doc- 
uments. This  began  as  early  as  1778,  in  the 
midst  of  the  war  for  independence,  and 
through  the  years  the  Government  has  pub- 
lished historical  documents,  chiefly  from  ite 
own  official  records.  Its  support,  too,  made 
possible  the  publication  of  editions  of  the 
papers  of  Hamilton,  Jefferson,  and  Madison 
(incomplete  though  they  were),  and  only  a 
few  years  ago  the  bicentennial  edition  of 
George  Washington's  writings. 

The  program  now  proposed  by  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission  is  not, 
however.  prlmarUy  a  Government  program, 
but  a  program  to  be  carried  out  by  univer- 
sities, historical  societies,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, with  some  assistance  from  the  Federal 
Government.  The  commission  can  be  useful 
in  helping  to  plan,  promote,  and  give  direc- 
tion to  the  program.  In  fact,  the  Federal 
Records  Act  of  1950  specifically  directs  the 
commission  to  engage  in  these  activltlea. 
The  present  report  is  a  step  toward  tta« 
development  of  such  a  program. 

The  Commission  has  proposed  certain  gen- 
eral policies  for  publications.  For  each  part 
of  the  proposed  program  that  is  ludertaken, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  high  standards  of  work.  The  pro- 
gram should  be  flexible  both  as  regarde  tlM 
papers  approved  for  inclusion  In  it  and  m 
regards  the  work  being  carried  on  at  any  par- 
ticular time.  It  should  be  expanded  when 
circumstances  maice  such  action  desirable 
and  possible  and  should  be  contracted  when 
necessary.  Not  all  the  papers  of  aU  the  per- 
sons on  any  list  that  the  Commission  may 
establish  would  be  published,  of  course,  nor 
would  even  selected  pa|>er8  of  all  these  per- 
sons be  published  in  the  Immediate  future. 
No  strict  order  of  priority  for  pubUcatloa 
should  be  established,  but  the  Commission 
should  assist  and  encoura(^  the  publication 
of  the  papers  of  any  person  on  the  list  as 
circumstances  make  this  feasible.    The  list 


should  not  be  restricted  to  perKxis  In  pubMo 
life;  it  should  include  leaders  In  Industry, 
commerce,  agriculture,  the  labor  movement, 
humanitarian  reform,  religion,  education, 
science,  technology,  medicine,  law.  inermiure, 
the  fine  arts,  and  other  important  fields  vt 
activity. 

From  a  surrey  of  •cholarly  opinion  aod 
from  other  sources  there  has  been  compUed 
for  the  Commission  a  provisional  list  of  68 
persons  whoee  papers  should  be  given  special 
ccnslderatlon  for  publication.  For  the  mo*t 
part  only  persons  of  national  stature  in  on* 
or  more  Important  fields  at  activity  haT* 
been  included  in  tly  list. 

It  will  be  noted,  too,  that  the  names  of 
some  persons  of  national  stature  do  net  ap- 
pear on  the  list.  Some  names  have  been 
omitted  because  the  p&pen  of  the  Indlridxiale 
concerned  do  not  exl«t  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  Justify  the  publication  of  even  one 
volume;  others,  because  their  papers  have 
been  adequately  publtahed  or  are  expected 
soon  to  be  published.  A  few  persons  have 
been  included  m  the  list,  not  because  tliey 
were  of  the  greatest  importance  as  individ- 
uals, but  primarily  because  their  papers  ara 
of  exceptional  value  in  providing  Information 
about  activities  that  were  Important  In  the 
history  of  the  United  States.  No  living  per- 
son Is  on  the  list. 

Although  the  Commission  has  not  estab- 
lished elaborate  priorities  In  publication, 
nevertheless  at  the  present  time  it  wishes 
to  call  special  attention  to  the  papers  of 
five  p>ersons  as  so  important  that  they  should 
probably  be  published  as  comprehensively 
and  with  the  same  scholarly  attention  aa 
the  papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  which  ara 
now  being  edited  and  pubiiahed  at  Prince- 
ton University.  The  first  of  these  are  the 
papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin — scientist. 
phUoeopber.  and  statesman — probably  the 
greatest  of  all  Amerlcaiu  who  lived  wholly 
In  the  eighteenth  century.  Next  are  the 
papers  of  John  and  John  Qutncy  Adama, 
which  document  at  a  high  level  many  Im- 
portant aspects  of  the  history  of  the  United 
States  for  almost  a  century.  A  new  edition 
of  the  papers  of  James  Madlscn.  the  Father 
of  the  Constitution.  Is  also  needed.  And 
the  widely  scattered  papers  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  who  personified  a  way  of  think- 
ing tluit  has  been  vsry  Important  in  shaping 
the  development  of  the  United  Statea 
throughout  Its  history,  should  be  assembled 
and  published. 

Any  publication  profram  on  a  national 
scale  must  be  a  cooperative  enterprise,  and 
its  cost  should  be  met  cooperatively.  It 
seems  reasonable  to  expect  that  Institutions, 
organizations,  groups,  and  Individuals  would 
make  contributions  for  specific  parti  of  the 
over-all  program.  PYom  nun-Federal  sources 
contributions  could  be  expected  in  appro- 
priate instances  from  State  and  municipal 
governments,  libraries,  historical  sccleiies, 
universities  and  colleges,  business  ccrpora- 
tloni,  foundations,  civic  and  other  non- 
profit organizations,  and  individuals.  Not 
all  these  contributions  would  be  monetary. 
They  might  take  such  forms  as  the  ralasM 
of  a  faculty  member  from  teaching  dUtlM 
to  serve  as  editor  for  a  project,  the  con- 
tribution by  a  library  of  microfilm  or  other 
copies  of  documents  to  be  published,  or  the 
payment  of  advance  subecrtptkms  sufBcient 
to  guarantee  to  a  commercial  or  university 
press  the  recovery  of  printing  anJ  distribu- 
tion costs. 

The  Federal  Government  should  make  its 
proportionate  dontrlbution  to  a  national 
program,  of  courje.  It  has  In  its  poasesslon 
papers  of  many  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  and  other  national  leaders.  In  the 
Library  ot  Congress,  the  National  Archives, 
and  elsewhere  are  records  that  document 
the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  and  its  first  10  amendments; 
In  the  National  Archives  are  the  valuable 
Jo\imal8  and  other  records  of  the  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  fo»   Ihe  First 
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Congress  of  the  United  States  under  that 
Constitution.  The  Government  might  weU 
consider  financing  the  publication  of  some 
of  these  Important  documentary  sources. 

In  the  Commission's  report,  the  list  of  M 
persons  contains  the  names  of  men  and 
women  who  were  leaders  in  many  fields. 
Public  oflSclals  are:  John  Adams.  John 
Qulncy  Adams.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 
John  C  Calhoun,  Salmon  P.  Chase,  Henry 
Clay.  Stephen  A.  Douglas.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Albert  Gallatin.  Alexander  Hamilton. 
Andrew  Jackson,  Robert  M  LaFollette.  James 
Madison,  James  Monroe.  Timothy  Pickering, 
James  K.  Poik.  WUliam  Howard  Taft,  Daniel 
Webster,  and  Woodrow  WUson. 

Other  names  on  the  list  are :  Jane  Addams. 
social  worker;  Louis  Agasslz.  aoologUt;  Susan 
B.  Anthony,  reformer;  Francis  Asbury,  clergy- 
man; Henry  Barnard,  educator;  Clara  Barton, 
welfare  worker;  Judah  P  Benjamin,  lawyer; 
John  Shaw  Billings,  librarian:  Charles  Bul- 
finch.  architect;  Andrew  Carnegie.  Indus- 
trialist; John  CarroU.  clergyman;  Tench  Coxe, 
political  economist;  Ignatius  Donnelly,  poli- 
tician and  reformer;  Thomas  A  Edison.  In- 
ventor; Charles  W.  Elot.  educator;  Ralph 
Waldo  Emerson,  essayist;  Harvey  S.  Firestone, 
manufacturer;  John  C  Fremont,  explorer; 
Stephen  Glrard.  merchant;  Samuel  Oompers. 
labor  leader;  Horace  Greeley,  editor;  Arnold 
Henry  Guyot.  geographer;  Joseph  Henry, 
physicist:  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  author; 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jurist;  WUUam  Dean 
Howells.  novelist:  Benjamin  H.  Latrobe. 
architect;  Robert  E.  Lee.  Army  ofBcer;  Cyrus 
H.  McCormlck.  Inventor;  Edward  A.  Mac- 
Dowell.  musical  composer;  Horace  Mann, 
educator;  John  Blarshall.  Jurist:  Matthew 
Fontaine  Maury,  oceanographer;  William  J. 
and  Charles  H.  Mayo,  surgeons;  Albert  A. 
Mlchelson.  physicUt;  J.  Plerpont  Morgan, 
financier;  Adolph  S.  Ochs.  newspaper  pub- 
lUher:  John  Wesley  Powell.  geologUt;  Joseph 
Pulltaer.  newspaper  publisher;  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  capitalist;  Augustxis  Salnt- 
Osudens.  sculptor;  Lemuel  Shattuck.  statis- 
tician; Booker  T.  Washington,  educational 
leader:  Will'am  H.  Welch,  physician;  William 
Allen  White.  Journalist;  and  Brlgham  Young, 
Mormon  leader. 

The  Commission,  which  has  Its  office  In 
the  National  Archives  Building  In  Washing- 
ton, would  welcou«e  suggestions  for  the  Im- 
provement of  this  lUt  and  other  parts  of  iU 
report. 


More   Freedom  and   Fewer  Regulationt 
Might  Be  Better 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

or  aOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  EENATE  OP  THE   tJNlTED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  during  a 
colloquy  in  the  debate  on  the  defense  pro- 
duction bill,  reference  wa.s  made  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  a  purported  speech  by 
Arthur  Shoemaker,  former  Acting  Dis- 
trict Director  for  the  Office  of  Price  Sta- 
bilization. f:t  Sioux  Falls.  8.  Dak. 

Mr.  Shbemaker  has  written  me  under 
the  date  oT^June  6.  1952,  stating,  in 
effect,  that  certain  references  to  his 
speech  befcre  the  Sturgis  Rotary  Club, 
on  May  14,  1952.  have  been  fragmentary; 
and  he  asks  that  they  appear  in  full. 

Of  his  remarks.  Mr.  Shoemaker  wTites: 

A  person's  political  philosophy  must  have 
some  basis  In  reality.  My  political  phUos- 
ophy  stems  Irom  the  realities  of  the  modern 


economy.  It  was  reported  that  I  made  a 
statement  that  free  enterprise  is  dead.  The 
statement  that  was  made  to  the  Sturgis 
Rotarlans  was  as  follows;  "A  free  economy, 
in  terms  of  a  free  market  and  free  enterprise 
in  the  spirit  of  eighteenth  century  liberal- 
ism, no  longer  exlsu."  Virtually  every  able 
economist  will  agree  with  this  statement. 
Specific  authority  for  this  statement  Is  to 
be  found  in  Principles  of  Economics,  by  Al- 
vln  Hansen,  professor  of  economics  at  Har- 
vard University,  and  by  Peter  Drucker  in 
The  End  of  Economic  Man  and  the  Future 
of  Industrial  Man. 

Then  Mr.  Shoemaker  states  that  the 
article  or  remarks  which  he  made  at  the 
Sturgis  Rotary  Club  were  written  out 
May  7,  1952.  in  the  following  statement 
which,  in  fairness  to  him,  is  here  set 
forth  as  supplied  by  him: 

That  free  enterprise  and  a  free  market,  In 
terms  of  eighteenth  century  liberalism,  no 
longer  exlsU  In  the  United  States  and.  In- 
deed, such  conditions  are  anathema  to  most 
producers  and  distributors.  Is  succinctly 
evidenced  In  the  recent  court  action  against 
the  ConUnental  Baking  Co.,  makers  of 
Wonder  Bread. 

The  Continental  Baking  Co.  offered  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  results  to  be  obtained  from 
free  enterprise  and  a  free  market.  Had 
Wonder  Bread  continued  Its  practice  of  re- 
ducing the  price  on  bread  the  ultimate  re- 
sult would  have  been  to  drive  out  all  compe- 
tition and  to  leave  the  Continental  Baking 
Co.  in  a  monopoly  position  on  bread  and 
allied  products  in  this  area.  This  is  the 
logical  conclusion  to  free  enterprise  under 
conditions  of  complete  freedom.  Business- 
men have  recognized  that  monopxaly  Is  the 
Ultimate  outcome  of  the  free  market  and 
free  enterprise  for  half  a  century,  and  have 
thus  modified  the  competitive  economy  to 
protect  profit  making  and  the  accumulation 
of  assets.  The  injunctive  proceedings 
against  the  Continental  Baking  Co.  are  stark 
evidence  of  the  success  of  the  businessman 
in  modifying  the  competitive  economy. 

Today,  laws  have  been  enacted  to  prevent 
an  anarchical  economy  which  would  result 
from  complete  freedom.  I^aws  are  necessary 
in  the  modern  society  to  prevent  the  strong 
from  trampling  the  weak  to  death.  The 
United  Statea  can  boast  of  its  high  stand- 
ard of  living  for  all  people,  as  contrasted  to 
the  areas  of  Asia,  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
statutes  have  become  the  law  of  the  land, 
and  the  weak  are  thus  enabled  to  live  In  a 
prosperity  relatively  equal  to  that  of  their 
stronger  brothers.  In  Asia  where  no  such 
laws  exist  to  protect  the  weak,  are  to  be 
found  the  extremes  of  riches  and  poverty. 
Thus,  the  Sherman  and  Clayton  antitrust 
laws,  the  Robinson -Patman  Act.  the  modi- 
fied Wagner  Labor  Act.  and  others  have  be- 
come the  law  of  the  land  protecting  the 
weak  from  the  strong. 

It  can  thus  be  said  unequivocally  that 
free  enterprise  In  the  terms  of  eighteenth 
century  liberalism  no  longer  exists.  Our 
economy  today  might  well  be  called  regu- 
lated capitalism. 

In  many  Instances  rates,  or  prices,  are  set 
by  governing  bodies,  both  State  and  Federal, 
and  m  virtually  all  cases  prices  are  controlled 
either  by  Governnrent  statute  preventing  the 
use  of  loss  leaders  or  by  fair  trade  laws. 
These  regulations  generally  place  a  lower 
limit  on  the  price  that  can  be  charged  in 
order  to  prevent  ruinous  price  wars  in  which 
only  the  financially  strong  would  emerge 
victorious.  Such  regulations  place  no  limit 
on  the  upper  level  of  price.  This  upper  limit 
is  determined  by  the  particular  Industry 
affected,  and  Is  set  by  that  industry.  Thus, 
prices  generally  are  controlled  prices — con- 
trolled by  Government  statute,  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  within  a  particular  Industry  to 
set  the  price  on  articles  produced  wltiiln  that 
Industry. 


This  is  the  framework  and  background  for 
price  controls  today.  Since  prices  are  no 
longer  free  market  prices  it  is  incumbent 
upon  some  branch  of  Federal  Government  to 
control  these  prices  In  time  of  national  emer- 
gency In  order  to  protect  the  general  welfsu-e 
of  the  United  States. 

This  explanation  is  designed  to  show  why 
price  controls  are  necessary  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency,  and  virtually  every  think- 
ing citizen  will  agree  to  this  realism.  In 
no  way  does  the  explanation  above  attempt 
to  treat  the  question  of  when  price  controls 
should  be  Imposed  and  when  removed. 
There  Is.  obviously,  In  this  question,  consid- 
erable ground  for  differences  of  opinion. 

Mr.  President,  in  submitting  this 
statement  for  the  Record,  in  a  spirit  of 
fairness.  I  do  not  modify  the  positions  I 
took  during  consideration  of  the  defense 
production  bill. 


Proposed   Increases   in  the  Annuities   of 
Retired  Civil-Service  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OLIN  D.  JOHNSTON 

•  or  SOUTH  CAEOLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  of  South  Carolina. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  a  statement  s^tting  forth  my 
opposition  to  the  substitute  for  S.  2968. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

Btatxment  bt  Senator  Johnston  or  Soxtth 
Carolina 

I  am  making  this  statement  In  explana- 
tion of  my  opposition  to  the  substitute  for 
S.  2968  which  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  July  2. 

1  fully  appreciate  that  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  accept  this  substitute  may  mean 
the  denial,  at  least  until  the  next  session 
Of  Congress,  of  merited  increases  in  the 
annuities  of  retired  civil  service  employeea 
and  of  survivors  of  deceased  employees  and 
annuitants.  My  position  In  support  of  suclx 
Increases  has  been  repeatedly  stated,  and 
It  Is  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I 
take  any  step  to  delay  granting  them  to 
faithful  servants  of  our  Government  who 
have  suffered  from  the  squeeze  of  Inflated 
living  costs.  I  take  this  step  now  because 
acceptance  of  the  House  substitute  for 
8.  2968  would  do  more  permanent  harm  to 
the  Civil  Service  retirement  system  than 
would  be  offset  by  the  temporary  relief  the 
bUl  affords  annuitants. 

The  Senate  and  Federal  employees,  both 
active  and  retired,  have  been  handed  a  pack- 
age in  the  House  bill  and  It  is  not  an  accepta- 
ble package.  Except  for  one  change,  the  bill 
contains  precisely  the  language  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  hearings  held 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service  on  June  26.  The  Bureau  never 
proposed  this  language  to  our  Senate  com- 
mittee when  we  held  hearings.  Nobody  saw 
it  before  June  26.  And  now  we  are  given  a 
take-it-or-leave-lt  choice.  I  urge  that  the 
dignity  of  the  Senate  and  the  flaws  In  the 
bill  give  us  no  choice  but  to  leave  It. 

Here  are  the  things  the  House  blU  con- 
tains: 

1.  It  Is  sugar-coated  by  the  lnrl\islon  of 
Increases  to  survivor  annuitants,  which  were 
not  Included  In  the  Senate  bill.  1  am  in 
lavor  of  increases  but  the  House  bUl  leads 
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to  anomalies  and  unJusU^ble  situatlona. 
It  gives  the  same  increase  to  widows  and 
cbiidren  as  to  retired  employees.  Tbe  Re- 
tirement Act  proTides  that  survivor  benefits 
be  determined  as  a  percentage  oX  the  em- 
ployee's annuity — for  widows,  \»uaUy  50 
percent.  So  here  we  have  a  situation  where 
the  widow  now  on  the  roU  gets  as  big  an 
Increase  as  the  retired  employee  who  served 
his  Government  for  40  years,  while  the  widow 
who  goes  on  the  roU  alter  April  1.  1»52.  may 
or  may  not  receive  an  increase. 

The  majority  will  not.  but  there  are  some 
sitiiatlons  where  the  survivor's  annuity  is 
based  on  the  amount  her  hxisband  was  re- 
ceiving when  he  dies.  If  he  got  an  increase 
\mder  this  bill,  she  would  get  part  of  it. 
Most  other  widows  would  get  nothing.  This 
is  an  example  of  the  technical  imperfections 
of  the  bin. 

2.  Now  we  are  past  the  sugar-coating,  and 
the  rest  hiirts.  No  annuity  would  be  raised 
above  $2,000  by  reason  of  the  Increases.  This 
Is  contrary  to  the  baste  principles  of  the 
Retirement  Act.  which  makes  annuities  pro- 
poxtionate  to  salary  and  length  of  service 
as  a  reward  for  a  career  In  Government. 
About  15.000  annuitants  woiild  get  no  in- 
crease whatever;  other  thousands  would  get 
only  a  part  of  the  increase,  and  these  would 
be  the  very  ones  who  served  their  Govern- 
ment the  longest,  and  in  the  most  respon- 
sible positions.  Is  this  fair?  The  Senate 
bill  contained  no  such  provision. 

3.  The  House  bill  would  terminate  all  in- 
creases on  June  30.  1953.  unless  appropria- 
tions for  two  fiscal  years,  1953  and  1954.  are 
made.  Assuming  this  were  done,  the  in- 
creases would  again  be  subject  to  termina- 
tion on  Jiine  30.  1954,  unless  an  advance 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1955  Is  made. 
And — mark  this  carefully — the  increases 
would  terminate  on  June  30.  1655.  in  any 
event. 

We  all  know  that  Congress  ordinarily  does 
not  complete  action  on  appropriation  bills 
by  June  30.  So  here  we  have  administra- 
tive difficulties,  and  uncertainty  on  the  part 
of  annuitants  as  to  what  next  month's  check 
will  be.  But  we  have  the  certainty  that  the 
Increases  will  end  on  June  30,  1955,  and  the 
good  probability  that  they  wUl  be  in  effect 
for  only  10  months,  until  June  30.  1953. 

As  against  this  deceptive,  temporary,  and 
confusing  approach,  the  Senate  bill  provides 
that  Increases  would  remain  In  effect  until 
June  30.  1954.  and  would  contlntie  indef- 
initely after  that  date  so  long  as  Consfress 
made  annual  appropriations  for  the  pvirpose. 
The  House  bill  Is  a  cruel  hoax  on  annuitants 
Who  hare  a  right  to  expect  better  treatment. 

4.  The  Senate  bill  proposed  a  clean-cut 
study  of  fiscal  policy  for  Federal  civilian  re- 
tirement systems,  with  a  report  to  Congress 
not  later  than  June  30,  1953.  This  is  per- 
fectly feasible,  and  would  not  Interfere  with 
the  Increases  proposed  by  the  bill,  nor  with 
other  worthwhile  amendments  to  the  Re- 
tirement Act  that  might  be  considered  by 
the  Eighty-third  Congress.  On  the  otlier 
band,  the  House  bill  proposes  a  full-blown 
comparative  study  of  all  retirement  systems 
for  all  Federal  personnel.  It  drags  in  the 
Pederal  employees'  compensation  system, 
overseas  personnel,  the  military  retirement 
system.  hazardo\is  occupations,  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  and  no  telling  what  else. 
It  Is  a  project  that  would  require  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  time,  effort,  and  money, 
with  results  of  questionable  value  in  rela- 
tion to  the  expenditure.  It  is  a  pet  project 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  we  are 
now  offered  It  through  the  back  door. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation  for 
the  study.  I  doubt  that  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  will  make  this  the  first  order  of 
business  when  It  convenes  next  January. 
If  an  appropriation  is  made  by  the  follow- 
ing June,  I  will  be  surprised.  The  report 
of  the  proposed  committee  on  retirement 
policy  for  Federal  personnel  is  required  not 


later  than  December  31,  1953.  Could  a  study 
of  this  scope  be  made  In  that  time?  Of 
cotirse  not — the  whole  proposal  is  rldiculoxis. 

I  see  this  proposal  leading  to  at  least 
two  highly  undesirable  situations.  First. 
It  would  block  consideration  of  any  and  all 
worthwhile  amendments  to  the  Retirement 
Act  until  well  into  1954  or  later,  after  the 
committee  had  reported  and  the  Congress 
had  had  an  opportunity  to  study  the  re- 
port. It  would  be  too  easy  to  stall  any 
action  with  such  a  committee  In  existence. 
In  the  meanwhile,  Lncreas^^s  w)  annuitants, 
which  is  the  primary  purpose  of  S.  29«8, 
would  probably  have  terminated  on  June 
30,  1953.  fl  months  before  the  committee 
report  was  due. 

Second,  I  see  the  inclusion  of  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  in  the  study  as  another 
back-door  attempt  to  foist  the  social  se- 
curity system  on  Pederal  employees,  on  terms 
in  which  they  would  have  no  voice.  I  be- 
lieve this  problem  should  be  considered  on 
its  merits,  openly  and  democratically,  not 
getting  authority  for  Its  oonslderatlon  from 
a  tie- in  with  much  needed — but  deceptive — 
Increases  to  annuitants  as  provided  in  the 
House  bUl. 

In  fairness  to  everybody  concerned.  I 
cannot  ask  the  Senate  to  accept  this  bill 
in  Its  present  form. 


Abseatee  Ballotkic  by  Members  of  tbe 
Armed  Forcet 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  NKW  TOaX 

IN  THB  HOU8F  OF  RKPRESETTTATrVES 
Thursday.  July  3.  19 52 

Mr.  OSTERTAG  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  tbe  urgent  importance  of  ex- 
tending the  voting  privilege  to  the  men 
and  women  in  our  armed  services. 

Legislation  is  now  pending  here  in  the 
Congress  which  would  make  absentee 
voting  possible  in  the  coming  election  in 
those  States  which  do  not  now  have  ade- 
quate laws  for  the  purpose. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  State  of 
New  York  has  well-established  machin- 
ery for  absentee  voting,  by  members  of 
the  armed  services,  as  well  as  for  mem- 
bers of  their  immediate  f  amihes  who  may 
be  Hying  with  them  in  this  country  or 
abroad.  Under  the  New  York  State  law, 
some  350,000  men  and  women,  as  well  £is 
their  families.  wUl  be  able  to  vote.  The 
procedure  for  obtaining  a  ballot  is  rela- 
tively simple.  It  is  vitally  important, 
however,  that  men  and  women  In  the 
services  know  where  and  when  to  apply, 
and  that  they  do  so  in  time. 

The  voting  procedure  in  New  York 
State  is  as  follows : 

First.  Servicemen  must  make  a  written 
application  for  a  ballot,  either  on  (a)  a 
postcard  obtained  from  the  Division  of 
Servicemen's  Voting  In  Albany,  N.  Y.;  or 
(b)  on  standard  form  No.  76,  provided  at 
all  military  installations;  or  (c)  on  any 
post  card  or  letter. 

In  the  event  application  is  made  by 
postcard  or  letter.  It  must  Include  the 
serviceman's  name,  rank,  and  military 
and  home  addresses,  and  it  must  be 
signed  by  the  applicant.  , 


Second.  The  spouse,  parent  or  child 
living  with  the  serviceman  at  the  post 
where  he  is  stationed  may  file  a  similar 
application  for  an  absentee  military 
baUot. 

Third.  Applications  may  be  filed  with 
the  Division  for  Serrtcemens  Voting, 
Albany.  N.  Y.,  or  with  the  board  of  elec- 
tions of  the  military  voter's  county  of 
residence.  They  must  be  filed,  however, 
on  or  before  October  24,  1852. 

Fourth.  On  and  after  September  20. 
a  ballot  in  paper  form  will  be  sent  to  each 
qualified  applicant,  containing  the  name 
of  every  candidate  for  whom  the  military 
voter  might  vote  If  he  were  at  home. 

Fifth.  After  being  marked,  the  mili- 
tary ballot  must  be  inserted  In  an  oath 
envelope  which  is  furnished  with  it;  the 
oath  on  the  outside  of  the  envelope  must 
be  filled  in,  and  properly  attested  to  by 
any  ofllcer  above  the  rank  of  sexgeant  or 
petty  ofBcer,  or  any  other  official  au- 
thorized to  take  oaths. 

Sixth.  The  military  ballot,  sealed  In 
the  oath  envelope,  must  then  be  returned 
in  the  larger  accompanying  envelope  ad- 
dressed to  the  Division  of  Servicemen  s 
Voting,  Albany,  N.  Y..  so  that  it  is  re- 
ceived not  later  than  noon,  November  3, 
1952.  Free  airmail  postage  is  provided 
on  the  return  envelope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  would  be  peculiarly 
Ironic  if  the  Americans  who  are  defend- 
ing freedom  in  the  far  comers  of  th« 
earth  were  to  be  deprived  of  the  fran- 
chise, which  is  the  cornerstone  of  free- 
dom, because  of  their  service  in  th« 
Armed  Forces. 

All  of  us.  In  and  out  of  Congress,  can 
render  a  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
representative  government  in  the  montha 
ahead  by  seeing  to  it  that  the  men  and 
women  In  the  uniformed  services  are  ad- 
vised of,  aod  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 


Tbe    Democratic    Party:    A    Record    of 
Achievement  for  the  American  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SIDNEY  A.  FINE 

or  nrrw  tork 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRSSENTATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,1952 

Mr.  PINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 4  next,  the  American  people  will 
again  exercise  a  great  privilege  possessed 
only  by  citizens  of  a  democracy — the 
right  to  choose  their  leaders  in  a  free 
election. 

In  1932.  the  people  of  the  United 
States  elected  a  E>cmocratic  President. 
There  have  been  four  Presidential  elec- 
tions since  then  and  In  every  one  the 
people  have  voted  Democratic.  The 
reasons  are  apparent. 

DCMOCKATIC    PtINCIPLXS., 

The  Democratic  Party  and  its  leader- 
ship have  always  regarded  their  party 
as  the  means  to  serve  tbe  Interests  ol 
all  the  people.  The  Democratic  Pany 
has  given  real  meaning  to  the  phrase 
"Promote  the  general  welfare."  one  of 
the  principles  upon  which  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  was  estab- 
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lished.  The  Democratic  Party  has 
demonstrated  through  the  years  that  the 
Government  is  supposed  to  serve  its  peo- 
ple. In  the  words  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Tobin : 

President  Truman  and  the  members  of  his 
admlniatratlon  believe  in  Tree  enterprise. 
•  •  •  All  we  wiah  to  do  i«  to  serve  the 
g'nsral  welfare  and  to  make  private  enter- 
prise the  full-fledged  helper  of  the  common 
good. 

The  Democratic  Party  has  proved  that 
our  American  form  of  government  can 
be  geared  to  tlie  enactment  of  a  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  full  benefit  of  all 
Americans  of  whatever  race,  creed,  or 
nationality,  bj  they  workers,  farmers, 
businessmen,  ct  consumers. 

j  1*31 

When  the  new  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, under  the  inspired  leadership  of 
that  great  humanitarian,  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  took  office  in  1933  the  situa- 
tion was  chaotic.  Farm  prices,  sagging 
since  shortly  after  the  First  World  War, 
hit  rock  bottom  In  1932.  That  same 
year  more  than  1.400  banks  failed.  Un- 
employment was  at  a  high  peak.  The 
American  economy  was  in  a  state  of  col- 
lapse. Since  the  bubble  burst  in  1929. 
the  Hoover  administration  had  done 
virtually  nothing. 

The  people  voted  overwhelmingly  for 
a  change  and  they  got  it. 

A    NZW    DBiO. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration wa{.  set  up,  protecting  bank 
depositors  ai?ainst  loss  and  restoring 
faith  In  the  entire  banking  system. 

Congress  passed  legislation  regulating 
Utility  holding  companies.  The  Securi- 
ties Exchaw:e  Commission  was  estab- 
lished. Insuring  fair  play  for  investors 
In  the  stock  market  and  preventing  the 
typs  of  speculation  which  led  to  the 
"boom  and  bust"  of  the  twenties. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  a  great 
Step  toward  the  goal  of  freedom  from 
economic  disaster  for  every  American. 
Sixty-five  million  persons  are  now  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors' Insurance  system. 

The  Federal  Housing  Administration 
was  created  to  encourage  private  financ- 
ing of  home  construction  and  repair, 
operating  without  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Home  Owner's  Loan  Cor- 
poration refinanced  more  than  1.000.000 
defaulted  home  loans.  A  program  of 
slum  clearance  and  lo«v-cost  public 
housing  was  Inaugurated. 

The  Wagner  Act  guaranteed  labor's 
right  to  organize  and  to  bargain  with 
management  on  an  equal  basis. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  fixed 
minimum  wages  and  maximum  hours  in 
Intei-state  commerce,  and  prohibited 
child  labor. 

The  Democratic  Party  Insured  fair 
prices  for  agricultural  products  through 
a  system  of  farm  price  supports,  and 
estabUshed  a  comprehensive  program  of 
soil  conser\'ation. 

Projects  like  the  TVA  and  the  Colum- 
bia Basin  successfully  demonstrated  the 
advantages  of  public  power  and  con- 
servation of  natural  resources. 

Social  security,  farm  price  supports. 
Federal  insurance  of  bank  deposits,  the 
minimum  wage— all  these  are  accom- 


plished facts;  mileposts  in  20  years  of 
unequaled  progress. 
The  results  are  plain.  "  : 
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We  are  producing  twice  as  much  as  we 
did  in  1929.  Sixty-one  million  Ameri- 
cans are  gainfully  employed,  the  greatest 
number  in  our  history. 

We  do  not  have  to  look  at  statistics  to 
know  that  we  aft  at  an  all-time  peak  of 
prosperity;  we  can  see  it  in  the  new  cars, 
the  television  setl  and  the  new  homes 
in  every  city  in  the  land. 

FOREIGN    POLICT 

The  record  of  the  Democratic  Party 
on  foreign  poUcy  has  been  just  as  clear 
and  convincing. 

Woodrow  Wilson  advocated  a  program 
of  international  cooperation  that  might 
have  prevented  World  War  II.  had  it  not 
been  sabotaged  by  Republican  isolation- 
ists. 

Franklin  Roosevelt,  over  the  opposition 
of  the  Republican  minority,  built  up  the 
defense.^  of  the  United  States  and  led  the 
free  world  to  victory  over  the  Axis 
Powers. 

COMMUNISM  CHECKED 

The  leadership  of  President  Truman, 
with  the  united  and  effective  support  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  has  been  the 
greatest  single  factor  in  the  fight  to  keep 
Soviet  Russia  from  dominating  the  world. 
He  has  had  to  make  the  most  crucial 
decisions  any  man  ever  had  to  make.  He 
has  faced  those  decisions  with  courage 
and  with  foresight  and  he  has  been  right. 
The  Truman  doctrine  stopped  an  im- 
minent Communist  threat  to  Greece  and 
Turkey. 

The  Marshall  plan  helped  to  restore 
the  production  of  Western  Europe  and 
dispel  the  gathering  clouds  of  economic 
disaster  in  that  vital  area. 

The  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and  the 
Mutual  Defense  Program  strengthened 
our  allies  on  the  border  of  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

And  the  grim  decision  to  fight  in  Korea 
gave  final  notice  to  the  Red  warlords 
that  armed  aggression  would  not  be 
tolerated. 

That  is  the  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party. 

It  is  recorded  not  in  boastful  political 
speeches  but  in  progressive  legislation  on 
the  statute  books  and  in  the  weU  being  of 
ou"  people.  It  makes  me  proud  to  be  a 
Democrat  and  thankful  that  I  have  had 
a  small  part  in  kelping  to  make  that 
record. 

HOOVES  PROSPBIITT 

And  what  of  the  record  of  the  Republi- 
can Party? 

You  will  not  hear  them  talking  about 
It.  The  Republican  Party  does  not  want 
to  remind  the  people  of  its  record  of 
Harding.  Coolidge.  and  Hoover;  of  its 
consistent  opposition  to  the  Democratic 
program.  But  the  American  people  can 
not  forget  that  record. 

Remember  1932?  13.000,000  people,  a 
quarter  of  the  working  population,  were 
unemployed.  32,000  businesses  failed 
that  year.  The  country's  corporations 
showed  no  net  profit,  but  a  loss  of  3.4 
billion  dollars. 

No  statistics  can  express  the  human 
misery  of  those  dark  days.   Most  of  you 


have  more  personal  memories.  You  re- 
member the  bonus  march,  the  apple 
sellers,  and  the  bread  lines.  Can  anyone 
forget  those  terrible  months  before 
Roosevelt's  inauguration,  when  the  Re- 
pubUcan  administration  stood  by  In 
hopeless  confusion  and  watched  the  eco- 
nomic system  of  the  Nation  die  before  its 
eyes. 

REPUBLICANS    AGAINST   THE   PEOPLK 

The  Republican  Party  learned  nothing 
from  the  depression  for  which  its  poli- 
cies sowed  the  seeds.  Democratic  meas- 
ures to  bring  about  recovery  were  op- 
posed every  step  of  the  way  by  the 
Republicans. 

Remember  how  they  fought  social 
security?  On  April  19.  1935,  95  RepubU- 
can  House  members  voted  to  recommit 
the  social  security  bill  and  only  one 
voted  against  recommittal.  Governor 
Landon.  the  RepubUcan  candidate  for 
President  In  1936,  attacked  the  social 
security  law  as  "a  fraud  on  the  working- 
man"  and  "a  cruel  hoax." 

Remember  how  they  fought  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act?  When  that  bill 
was  before  the  House  in  1938,  more  than 
60  percent  of  the  Republican  vote  was 
against  it.  thereby  putting  the  GOP  on 
record  In  the  unenviable  position  of 
sanctioning  child  labor  and  opposing  a 
40  cent  minimum  wage. 

Remember  how  they  fought  against 
the  farm  program,  public  housing  and 
public  power.  These  were  things  the 
people  wanted  and  needed.  If  the  Re- 
publican Party  had  prevailed  we  would 
still  be  without  them. 

The  GOP  often  talks  of  economy,  but 
It  means  economy  for  the  special  inter- 
ests at  the  expense  of  social  legislation 
and  human  rights.  Time  after  time  ap- 
propriation bills  have  purposely  been  cut 
by  the  Republicans  to  the  point  of 
emasculating  the  agencies  concerned 
and  making  them  too  weak  to  ;arry  out 
a  program  of  social  reform.  The  Ameri- 
can voter  has  not  been  fooled  by  this 
sly  course  of  conduct. 

REPUBLICAN    FOREIGN    POLICT BLUEPRINT    FOB 

DISASTER 

The  Republican  record  on  domestic 
Issues  is  remarkably  consistent — the 
majority  of  them  were  wrong  almost 
every  time.  Their  record  on  foreign  pol- 
icy is  even  worse.  The  RepubUcan  Party 
kept  the  United  States  out  of  the 
League  of  Nations  and  by  that  act  de- 
stroyed our  greatest  opportunity  to  pre- 
vent the  Second  World  War. 

Republican  high -tariff  poUcies  helped 
bring  about  world-wide  depression. 
Their  continued  opposition  to  the  re- 
ciprocal trade  program  shows  they  are 
still  thinking  in  terms  of  the  economic 
isolation  of  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 

Republicans  in  Congress  continually 
hamstrung  President  Roosevelfs  efforts 
to  aid  the  free  natijusj  in  their  fight  for 
survival.  Eighty  percent  of  the  Repub- 
lican voting  strength  in  the  House  was 
against  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and 
against  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
And  on  February  8.  1941,  less  than  a 
year  before  Pearl  Harbor,  all  but  twelve 
Republicans  in  the  House  voted  to  de- 
feat the  lend-lease  bill  by  recommitting 

it. 
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At  the  same  time.  Republicans  con- 
tinually fousht  Democratic  efforts  to 
strengthen  our  armed  forces  against  the 
danger  of  an  Axis  attack.  Two-thirds 
of  the  House  Republicans  voted  against 
the  original  Selective  Service  Act  in  1940. 
In  August,  1941.  not  4  months  before 
Pearl  Harbor.  87  percent  of  the  House 
Republicans  voted  not  to  extend  the 
draft.  The  vote  on  that  vital  measure 
was  203  to  202.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
might  have  happened  if  there  had  been 
one  more  Republican  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

For  a  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  late  Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg.  the 
Republicans  participated  in  a  bipartisan 
foreign  policy,  but  all  too  soon  they  ig- 
nored the  existence  of  the  world  crisis 
and  went  back  to  "politics  as  usual." 
They  showed  the  whole  world  that  iso- 
lationism never  died  in  the  Republican 
Party — it  just  went  underground. 

Many  Republican  Congressmen  have 
constantly  opposed  measures  to  aid 
other  nations  in  building  up  strength  to 
resist  Communi.st  aggression.  When 
they  are  afraid  to  attack  directly  a  pend- 
ing measure,  they  try  to  weaken  it  with 
crippling  amendments.  The  sheer  ir- 
responsibility of  the  Republican  Party 
is  shown  by  votes  like  the  one  on  May 
23.  1952.  when  53  percent  of  the  House 
Republicans  voted  against  the  Mutual 
Seciirity  bill. 

RXPTJBUCAM  DOXniLX  TAUC 

That  is  the  Republican  record.  Note 
It  well  for  you  are  not  likely  to  hear  of 
it  from  any  Republican  candidate  in  the 
coming  election.  They  will  offer  only 
blind,  partisan  opposition,  unhampered 
by  any  regard  for  the  virtues  of  consist- 
ency. 

On  one  day  they  say  they  will  make 
America  stronger  and  on  the  next  they 
promise  fantastic  reductions  in  the  de- 
fense budget.  They  cry  loudly  for  the 
bombing  of  China  and  all-out  war  in  the 
Par  Eaot  and  then  vote  to  slash  the  mili- 
tary appropriation. 

They  sanctimoniously  orate  against 
the  evils  of  inflation  and  then  vote  to 
kill  price  controls.  They  cry  socialism 
every  time  something  is  attempted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people. 

The  Republicans  cannot  afford  to  face 
the  issues,  so  they  try  to  confuse  and 
avoid  them.  They  have  no  positive  pro- 
gram— nothing  to  present  in  the  way  of 
new  legislation  or  well-considered  plans 
for  solving  national  problems. 

GOP     NTVER     LEARNS 

But  they  do  have  a  campaign  slogan. 
They  say  we  need  a  change. 

That  is  something  new  for  the  Repub- 
lican Party.  For  the  last  20  years  the 
Democrats  have  been  giving  us  a  change 
by  enacting  progressive  legislation  and 
for  the  last  20  years  the  Republican  Party 
has  been  opposing  that  progressive  leg- 
islation. When  we  really  needed  a 
change,  they  did  not  want  it.  Now  that 
it  has  been  accomplished,  they  want  to 
change  back.  The  Republicans  showed 
the  kind  of  changes  they  would  make 
when  they  controlled  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress. They  changed  the  Wagner  labor 
law  by  passing  the  Taft-Hartley  Act. 
They  gave  us  a  change  in  social  security 


by  depriving  a  million  people  of  Its  pro- 
tection. When  you  have  a  program  that 
has  been  going  forwsu-d  for  20  years. 
there  is  only  one  way  you  can  change  it 
and  that  is  by  going  backward. 

In  the  last  four  presidential  elections, 
tl*e  American  people  have  shown  that 
they  do  not  want  that  kind  of  a  change. 
The  American  people  know  that  the 
Democratic  Party  has  been  the  moving 
force  behind  the  great  social  and  eco- 
nomic progress  of  the  last  20  years.  They 
are  going  to  vote  in  1952  for  a  continua- 
tion, under  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion, of  that  program,  which  is  so  ably 
expressed  in  the  words  of  President 
Truman: 

YOU  can't  tool  the  amexicaiv  people 

The  American  people  have  been  creating  a 
society  which  offers  new  opportunities  for 
every  man  to  e.Joy  hts  share  of  the  satis- 
factions of  life.  The  strength  of  our  Nation 
must  continue  to  be  used  In  the  Interest  <  I 
all  OMX  people  rather  than  a  prlvUeged  few. 
It  must  be  used  unselfishly  in  the  struggle 
for  world  peace  and  the  betterment  of  man- 
kind the  world  over. 


Caa  Asia  Be  Saved? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  UWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

OP  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks. I  am  including  an  important 
article  by  Maj.  Gen.  Claire  L.  Chennault 
which  appears  in  the  current  issue  of 
N.  S.  A.  This  article  should  be  read  to 
understand  what  is  going  on  in  Asia. 
Our  foreign  policy  in  Asia  has  failed 
miserably,  yet  there  are  people  who  think; 
it  has  prevented  the  march  of  com- 
munism in  the  Far  East.  It  has  not.  and 
Truman  and  Acheson  knew  that  It  has 
failed : 

Can  Asia  Be  Saved? 

(By  Bfaj.  Qen.  Claire  L.  Chennault) 

History  well  may  label  the  United  States 
course  In  China  as  the  greatest  blunder  In 
statecraft  since  Oeorge  III  let  the  Americ&n 
colonies  slip  away  from  England;  but  all  that 
Is  spilled  milk  now.  To  recoup  the  situation 
we  must  act.  And  we  must  act  at  once.  We 
have  no  more  time  to  wait. 

American  foreign  policy  in  the  Far  Kast 
today  Is  enmeshed  In  murky  confusion.  Con- 
fusion and  diversion  have  almost  totally 
obsciu'ed  the  real  issues  of  our  desperate 
situation  In  that  area.  The  Korean  war, 
charges  of  Red  Influence  on  our  policies,  and 
quarrels  over  past  mistakes  hold  our  eyes 
and  OUT  attention.  But  meanwhile,  behind 
the  screen  of  these  diversions,  world  tragedy 
gathers  swiftly  in  the  Orient.  There  U  stlU 
time  to  alter  things;  but  not  much  time.  It 
li  my  firm  conviction  that  the  United  States 
swiftly  must  frame  and  execute  a  realistic 
policy  to  save  freedom  In  the  East — or  It  will 
be  Jeopardised  In  the  rest  of  the  world. 

To  frame  such  a  policy  It  Is  necessary,  first 
of  all.  to  separate  real  Issues  from  quarrels 
which  do  not  go  to  the  core  of  our  present 
dilemma.  That,  primarily.  Is  what  we  have 
failed  to  do;  otherwise  our  inaction  would 
be  unbelievable. 

I  have  often  been  accused  by  some  Far 
East  erperta  of  "oversimplifying"  free  world 


problems  in  the  BmI.  It  U  my  oonvlcUon. 
contrariwise,  that  many  of  the  so-called  ez- 
perU  have  been  far  too  complex.  Let's  see 
what  we  really  know: 

First  of  all.  we  know  that  Communist  Gen. 
Mao  Tse  Tung  and  his  armies  have  conquered 
the  Ciilna  mainland,  driven  Nationalist 
Chmese  to  the  island  tMsUon  of  PonnoeA, 
and  publicly  announced  a  campaign  to  ex- 
tend this  conquest  to  all  Asia.  We  know 
that  this  la  not  what  we  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world  want.  We  want  a  free  and 
independent  China;  a  free.  Independent  com- 
munity of  nations  In  Asia. 

We  know  thU.  too :  8o  long  aa  Mao  and  hla 
Communists  control  China  there  wlU  be  no 
peace  or  stability  In  the  Far  Kast.  The  Reds 
tbemselvea  have  told  us  that.  Even  as  Mao's 
troops  swept  southward  over  China,  his  Red 
radio  stations  boastfully  broadcast  the  Cnm- 
munlst  campaign  pattern  for  the  reet  ol 
Asia:  aid  to  Communist  allies  in  Indochina, 
Slam,  Burma.  India,  and  Malaya;  expanalon 
of  this  program  to  Indonesia,  the  Philippines, 
and  Japan.  Thus  a  firmly  Communist 
China — happily,  not  yet  a  reality — would 
represent  an  active,  unceasing  threat  to  the 
whole  Far  East. 

We  know  that  stalemate  and  compromise 
on  our  part — the  preeent  policy — cannot 
divert  or  stop  the  Communlsta.  Unmolested. 
General  Mao  can  use  his  mUltary  forces  to 
establish  iron  control  over  China,  then  send 
the  Red  armies  south  to  pick  oflf  weaker  na- 
tions one  by  one.  Indochina,  already  under 
terrific  Red  pressure,  hardly  ould  resist  an 
accelerated  Communist  onsiaxight  from  the 
north.  Kremlin  allies  already  have  a  dan- 
gerous toe  hold  In  Burma.  India's  famed 
passive  resistance  Is  no  weapon  with  which 
to  fight  the  Mao  armies. 

Finally,  we  know  this:  No  American  gov- 
ernment plans,  or  wlU  plan,  a  foreign  war 
In  the  Orient  to  wrest  already -captured 
China  from  the  Reds.  The  American  people 
want  no  such  war. 

In  these  undeniable  clrcumetancee,  then, 
what  can  we  do? 

We  can  and  must  do  two  thlnga: 

1.  Place  every  possible  obstacle  In  the  way 
of  Red  consolidation  of  power  and  control 
in  China. 

a.  Take  vigorous  action  to  prevent  new  ag- 
gression In  Asia  by  the  Communists. 

We  must  do  these  things  regardless  of 
any  armistice  In  Korea.  If  fighting  resumes, 
we  vill  be  compelled  to  do  them;  but  we 
must  not  be  lulled  into  inaction  by  armis- 
tice terms.  TIm  Reds  will  not  halt  their 
•ggrMslve  program  In  any  case. 

The  peaaimists,  of  course,  inquire:  What 
will  these  moves  accomplish?  The  answer 
Is:  Plenty.  They  will  gain  time  In  thla 
time  suffering  can  be  eased,  starvation  re- 
lieved, and  a  fighting  spirit  raided  in  the 
Bast  against  ail  forma  of  oppression  Once 
these  conditions  are  obtained,  the  Orients 
teeming  mUhons  wiu  themselves  reject  and 
hold  off  communism. 

The  action  I  propose  is  simple.  That  does 
not  UMan  it  wUl  be  easy;  nor  will  it  or  any 
policy  guarantee  success.  On  the  other 
hand,  our  present  Inaction  practically  guar, 
antees  failure — and  a  whoUy  Communist 
Asia. 

In  order  to  slow  down  or  block  real  con- 
trol of  China  by  the  Communists,  we  must 
invigorate  the  established  program  of  United 
States  aid  to  the  Chinese  NaUonaitiU  on  For- 
mosa. We  are  already  sending  th»m  help  in 
the  form  of  arms,  ammunition  and  equip- 
ment for  Island  defense,  and  point  4  aid 
for  the  Formoean  economy.  Moreover,  the 
U.  8.  Seventh  Fleet  is  standing  in  the  For- 
mosa Straits  against  Communist  attack  by 
air  or  sea  from  the  mainland.  But  we  must 
go  fxirther  than  this. 

We  must  supply,  supervise  and  actively 
promote  Nationalist  miUtary  aid  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  antl-Oommanlst 
Chinese  on  the  mainland  of  China  And  the 
Nationalists  must  be  equipped,  trained  and 
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encouraged  to  make  forays  by  air  and  sea 
•gainst  vulnerable  objectives  Inside  Red 
China. 

Real  American  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  military  action  against  the  Red 
mainland — as  opposed  to  the  present  milk- 
sop fKDllcy  of  protecting  Formosa  against 
Communist  atUck.  but  neutrallElng  the  Na- 
tionalist Chinese— can  create  chaotic  terror 
for  Mao.  Facing  violent  internal  unrest  and 
resUtance.  China's  Red  rulers  could  spare 
little  mUltary  effort  to  extend  their  Asian 
domain. 

Guerrilla  resUtance  inside  China  would  not 
be  expensive  and  it  would  be  effective.  In- 
ternal warfare  undermined  the  German 
armies  occupying  Russia  during  World 
War  II.  In  Occupied  France,  the  guerrillas 
blew  Nad  troop  trains  sky-high.  German 
•entries  on  post  had  their  tiu-oats  cut. 
Power  lines  were  sliced,  ammunition  dumps 
blown  up.  and  chaos  substituted  for  order. 
Hitler  was  compelled  to  use  more  troops  to 
maintain  shaky  control  In  France  than  he 
committed  to  Invade  the  Lowlands. 

Guerrilla  warfare  Is  no  longer  a  mere  ir- 
ritant to  conquerors.  There  are  no  firm 
measures  which  will  put  It  down.  Torture 
and  mass  murder  of  private  cltlBens  serve 
only  to  multiply  an  Invader's  Internal 
chemlc3.  A  single  railroad  track-walker, 
one  among  Inconspicuous  hundreds,  can 
knock  out  a  railway  bridge  with  a  pocket- 
sized  package  of  TNT.  A  raid  of  big  bombers 
on  a  power  plant  may  easily  represent  $5 
million,  but  one  unnoticed  mechanic  on  the 
ground  can  do  the  Job  for  the  cost  of  a  meal. 
A  quarter's  worth  of  dynamite  fuse  can  l)e 
Just  as  dangerous  to  a  Communist  ammuni- 
tion dump  as  a  Jet-plane  raid. 

China  Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  or- 
ganized guerilla  war.  Wreck  two  train  fer- 
ries crossing  the  mlle-wlde  YangtM  River 
•t  Nanking,  and  the  single  rail  supply  line 
connecting  Manchuria  and  North  China  with 
Shanghai  and  the  South  l«  bro  :en  for  weeks. 
There  Is  no  bridge  at  this  point  and  the 
Reds  have  only  the  two  train  ferries.  Turn 
•  heavily  loaded  steamer  sldewlse  In  the  nar- 
row Whangpoo  channel  Just  below  Shanghai, 
blow  it  up.  and  isolate  the  city's  hungry  mil- 
lions from  the  sea.  Or  put  a  coolie  with  a 
box  of  Dutches  among  Mao's  gasoline  dumps 
along  the  South  China  seacoast.  and  cripple 
the  Red  air  force  facing  Formosa. 

The  China  mainland  today  is  ripe  for  re- 
volt. The  Communist  conquest  succeeded — 
not  so  much  because  of  the  superior  military 
strength  bountifully  supplied  by  the  Rus- 
sians—but because  the  Reds  promised  the 
people  a  better  life:  more  and  better  food, 
higher  living  standards,  and  a  "Peoples' 
Democracy."  Instead  of  these  boons,  the 
people  got  from  General  Mao  iron  brutality, 
forced  army  service  or  starvation,  and  public 
executions  for  thousands  not  utterly  sub- 
servient to  the  Communist  wUl. 

The  Chinese  people  are  now  disillusioned, 
bitter,  and  anxious  to  throw  off  the  Commu- 
nist yoke.  Any  TNT,  dynamite,  torches  and 
bullets  supplied  by  fellow  countrymen  from 
Formosa  will  be  used  against  the  Communist 
oppressors.  Thousands  of  small,  ragged 
groups  of  Chinese  have  taken  to  the  hills 
to  efcape  communism.  Given  food,  explo- 
sives, bullets  and  the  means  of  starting  fires, 
these  uniU  can  sneak  into  Communist 
Strongholds  at  night  undetected  and  do 
deadly  work. 

The  same  Nationalist  airplanes  and  fast 
patrol  boats  that  carry  explosives,  torches 
and  food  to  the  Chinese  antl-Communlsts 
can  wreck  havoc  of  their  own.  Communist 
bridges,  marshalling  yards,  locomotives,  and 
freight  cars  make  tempting  Urgets.  Na- 
tionalist air  attacks  and  sneak  sea  raids  by 
night,  plus  internal  uprisings,  can  convert 
Mao't  shaky  control  into  maddening  horror 
for  the  Communists. 

In  Asia  outside  China,  almost  universal 
•entlment  against  communism  must  be  so- 
lidified and  raised  to  action  pitch  to  carry 


on  the  fight  of  the  Asiatic  peoples  them- 
selves for  their  freedom — what  my  friend 
Gen.  William  J.  Donovan  so  aptly  calls  a  poor 
man's  global  war  against  communism. 
There  Is  no  other  way  to  stop  the  projected 
Red  sweep  southward  on  the  continent.  To 
back  up  active  operations  In  China  properly 
with  a  firm  over-all  Asian  p>ollcy  of  freedom, 
I  propose  creation  of  a  Supreme  Authority 
for  Reiiabllltatlon  of  the  Far  East,  with 
headquarters  In  Japan. 

This  authority  should  be  headed  by  Amer- 
icans, at  the  outset.  To  be  effective,  it  must 
have  adequate  powers  and  a  moderate  amount 
of  money.  In  my  personal  opinion,  it  should 
be  authorized  to  spend  $500  million  a  year. 
The  staff  should  consist  of  military  experts 
and  loyal,  intelligent  diplomats  and  econo- 
mists. Around  such  a  nucleus  of  power  and 
talent  could  rally  all  anti-Communist  ele- 
ments in  the  East. 

Tlie  proposed  authority  would  participate 
and  take  the  lead  in  both  military  and  eco- 
nomic operations  and  planning  against  com- 
munism over  the  entire  Orient.  It  would 
determine  what  military  leaders  needed 
weapons,  ammunition  and  equipment,  and 
when.  It  would  supply  the  needed  Items, 
and  supervise  their  distribution  and  use. 

No  American  troops  would  be  Involved. 
The  authority  would  function  as  a  planning, 
supply  and  advisory  group  with  power  and 
money  to  take  speedy  action  when  necessary. 
Such  an  organization  would  coalesce  and 
inspire  the  now  leaderless  Asiatic  antl-Com- 
munlst  movement;  create  a  force  which  might 
forever  dispel  dictators'  dreams  of  a  Com- 
munist-enslaved Asia. 

Ample  manpower  to  Implement  both  an 
aggressive  Chinese  mainland  revolt  against 
the  Reds,  and  a  continental  Asian  guardian- 
ship against  further  Communist  aggression, 
stands  trained  and  ready  on  Formosa.  The 
half-million  Nationalist  Chinese  soldiers  un- 
der Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek's  ground 
commander.  General  Sun  Ll-Jen.  are  well- 
trained,  well-fed,  skilled  in  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  anxious  to  avenge  Red  conquest  of  their 
homeland.  They  are  100  percent  loyal.  They 
represent  the  hard,  elite  core  of  the  army 
that  battled  Moscow-supplied  Chinese  Reds 
on  the  continent  until  overpowered  by 
superior  weai>ons. 

I  am  acutely  aware  that  In  some  American 
quarters  doubt  exists — or  Is  at  least  ex- 
pressed— as  to  the  ability  and  willingness  of 
these  Nationalist  soldiers  to  fight.  I  know 
soldiers,  and  these  men  will  fight;  but  aside 
from  that,  American  doubts  on  this  score 
have  been  altogether  pointless.  Chiang's 
troops  represent  the  only  large  cohesive  force 
in  all  Asia  available  for  effective  resistance 
against  the  Reds.  If  we  in  America  and  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  intend  to  put  up  a 
fight  against  further  Communist  aggression 
in  Asia — aggression  already  promised  pub- 
licly by  Mao — we  have  no  other  Asian  mili- 
tary tools  to  use. 

By  the  same  token,  questions  of  politics 
and  ethics  In  the  upper  echelons  of  Chiang's 
government — whatever  our  conclusions — rep- 
resent no  real  Issue  In  creation  of  a  military 
program  for  the  East.  The  Nationalist 
Chinese  foot  soldier  is  no  politician.  On 
Formosa  he  is  a  little  man  who  wants  a  gun 
and  bullets  so  he  can  fight  the  Communists 
who  drove  him  from  his  homeland.  He 
would  like  to  launch  a  frontal  attack  on  the 
Chinese  mainland.  Lacking  this  ambitious 
opportunity,  he  will  fight  the  Communists 
in  Indo  China,  Burma,  India,  or  anywhere 
he  is  sent  with  a  gun.  And  In  all  Asia,  he 
is  the  only  man  who  represents  a  military 
body  capable  of  materially  slowing  down  the 
Reds. 

In  final  analysis,  the  Chinese  soldier  under 
Chiang  represents  the  horse  we  backed  In 
the  long  China  war  against  the  Reds — and 
deserted  when  the  going  got  tough.  We 
committed  the  colossal  stupidity  of  permit- 
ting him  to  lose.    The  Russians  were  smarter. 


They  made  sure  their  horse  won.  by  hook  or 
crook. 

It  will  take  more  than  a  tacit,  well-wish- 
ing support  of  disunited  elements  In  Asia 
to  do  the  Job  of  upsetting  the  Chinese  Reds; 
and  It  will  call  for  more  Intelligence  and 
ability  than  our  government  has  displayed 
thus  far. 

Isolationists  and  the  timid  counsel  against 
the  forthright  action  I  propose,  with  warn- 
ings that  it  would  bring  on  world  war  III, 
Their  conclusion  defies  the  record.  On  the 
contrary.  It  would  create  in  Asia  the  only 
bargaining  power  for  lasting  peace  which 
the  Rvisslans  ever  respect — force.  To  neglect 
this  late  chance  to  save  the  Far  East  for 
freedom,  It  seems  to  me,  Invites  ultimate 
war — war  with  the  democratic  world  em- 
battled against  fearful  odds. 

If  the  Communists  should  win  control 
of  Asia,  more  than  half  the  world's  popula- 
tion moves  under  Kremlin  domination  and 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  All  the  rich  re- 
sources of  the  biggest  continent  on  earth 
would  then  pour  Into  the  greedy  maw  of  a 
monster  machine  reaching  for  global  control. 
A  Red  merchant  marine  would  spring  up 
like  magic  In  the  Pacific.  Hundreds  of  fac- 
tories In  a  score  of  Industrial  cities  built 
along  the  trans-Siberian  railway  by  Russia 
in  the  last  5  years,  would  get  iron,  tin. 
wolfram,  antimony,  aluminum,  rubt>er — and 
slave  labor — from  the  new  eastern  empire 
of  the  Communists.  Their  vast  sway  would 
span  the  east  from  Vladivostok  to  Poland — 
a  realm  so  great  and  so  decentralized  in- 
dustrially, that  few  good  targets  would  be 
offered,  even  to   atomic   bombs. 

Little  Japan,  only  a  slight  distance  away, 
would  have  small  chance  at  freedom  once 
the  Red  colossus  was  ensconced  firmly  In 
Asia.  Formosa  would  be  swallowed  quickly. 
It  would  take  Infinitely  less  effort  to  pre- 
vent the  organization  and  consolidation  of 
Communist  power  in  Asia  now  than  It  would 
to  break  It  up  once  organized  and  consoli- 
dated. Indeed,  I  doubt  whether  we  could 
ever  break  it  up  if  we  permitted  It  to  be- 
come firmly  consolidated.  An  afllrmatlve 
effort  to  prevent  consolidation  now  would 
he  a  thousand  percent  less  difficult  than 
the  negative  problem  of  halting  the  pro- 
jected Communist  southward  offensive  once 
It  got  rolling. 

In  the  past,  lx>th  distant  and  recent,  we 
have  Ignored  opportunity  after  opportunity 
to  block  consolidation  of  Russian  power  in 
China.  The  72  American-owned  transport 
airplanes  impounded  by  the  British  on  Kai 
Tak  airfield  Just  outside  of  Hong  Kong  rep- 
resent a  case  In  point.  At  an  enormous  risk 
of  damaging  reprisals  by  the  Hong  Kong 
British  and  the  Chinese  Communists  against 
our  own  operating  airline,  my  partner  Whit- 
ing Wlllauer  and  I  bought  these  planes  from 
Nationalist  China  in  1949 — right  from  imder 
the  noses  of  the  Chinese  Communists. 

Despite  these  planes'  registration  by  the 
United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Administra- 
tion, and  in  the  face  of  9  decisions  by  United 
States  Federal  courts  establishing  the  valid- 
ity of  the  sale,  the  British  courts  in  Hong 
Kong  have  ruled  on  three  occasions  in  favor 
of  turning  over  these  planes  to  Communist 
China.  Unles  tlie  lower  court  decisions  are 
reversed  by  the  British  Privy  Council,  to 
which  we  have  appealed,  these  airplanes  ul- 
timately will  be  turned  over  to  the  Reds. 
Unless  the  Privy  Council  overrules  the  Hong 
Kong  courts.  General  Mao  will  quadruple 
his  air  transport  fieet. 

Here  is  a  clear  opportunity  for  autl-Com- 
munlst  action  on  the  part  of  the  western 
world,  to  which  public  opinion  in  America, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  is  thoroughly  alert.  The 
72  transport  planes  now  im|>ounded  by  the 
Hong  Kong  authorities  would  permit  Mao  to 
transport  10,000  armed  troops  from  the  China 
mainland  to  Korea  for  Formosa  or  Indo- 
china within  a  few  hours.  Transference  of 
these  planes  to  the  Reds  could  easily  mean 
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the  difference  between  Communist  con- 
quest of  Formosa  and  a  successful  Nationalist 
defense  of  tlie  Uland.  Long  ago  Great  Britain 
could  have — and  legally  should  have — turned 
over  these  planes  to  the  American  owners. 

If  the  free  world  does  not  Intend  passively 
to  surrender  the  entire  Orient  to  the  Com- 
munUts.  It  must  avoid  such  further  stupidi- 
ties as  turning  over  American-owned  plane* 
to  the  Chinese  Reds. 

I  likewise  see  Generalissimo  Chiang  KaU 
sbek;  not  as  an  American  problem,  but  as  an 
American  opportimlty.  I  have  often  been 
criticized  for  defending  Chiang,  but  I  have 
defended  him  for  what  he  means  to  Amer- 
ica— not  China.  It  Is  because  of  the  strate- 
gic posiUon  which  he  occupies  with  relation 
to  any  real  effort  against  Communist  con- 
solidation of  Far  East  power,  both  materially 
and  psychologlcaUy,  that  I  have  always  ap- 
preciated General  Chiangs  supreme  Impor- 
tance. Stalin  launched  an  ambitious  cam- 
paign to  take  all  Asia  in  the  'twenties,  but 
Chiang  soon  saw  through  the  Red  mask  of 
false  promises.  He  turned  against  Commu- 
nism In  1927,  and  the  first  Russian  drive  for 
Asian  power  was  halted. 

Now.  the  Russian  tyrant  Is  at  It  again — 
and  again  Chiang  Kai-shek  stands  aa  the 
only  really  dangeroiis  foe  of  Communism  In 
the  Far  East.  But  this  time,  if  the  Commu- 
nist is  to  be  stopped.  Chiang,  and  all  the 
allies  of  freedom  in  the  Orient,  need  help 
to  do  the  Job. 

In  Asia  now.  American  policy  Is  a  beggar  of 
fortune.  We  cannot  be  choosy.  We  have  to 
use  fully  whatever  Is  available.  Similarly, 
the  poor  mans  struggle  against  Communist 
oppression  In  Asia  needs  all  the  help  It  can 
get.  Fundamentally,  that  help  must  come 
from  the  United  States  and  the  Chinese 
Nationalists  on  Formosa. 

To  me.  the  question  before  the  world  today 
U  simple— halr-iqjllttlng  critics  notwith- 
standing. Either  we  support  vigorously — 
which  we  are  not  now  doing — every  sinew 
of  anti-Communist  resistance  alive  in  the 
Xast,  or  cede  the  great  Oriental  Empire  to 
comciunlsm.  Either  we  passively  permit  the 
dictator  to  attain  unUmlted  power  for  war, 
or  we  make  every  efiort  to  hold  the  Par  East's 
untold  riches  for  world  prosperity  and  peace. 


Hon.  A.  L.  Miller,  of  Nebraska,  Reports 
to  the  People  of  the  Fourth  Ccnp-e«- 
sional  District  oa  Spendias,  Corruption, 
the  President's  Program,  Activities  at 
Home,  Korean  War,  Universal  Military 
Training,  Defense,  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, Agriculture — Need  for 
Food,  IrrigatJcn,  Communism,  Give- 
Away  Program 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 


HON.  A.  L  MILLER 
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or    NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPPj:SENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr,  MILLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  has  been  my  practice  since 
coming  to  Congress  10  years  ago  to  make 
a  report  near  the  end  of  each  session  so 
the  people  in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
S2nt  will  know  about  my  votes  and  my 
views  on  questions  affecting  the  country. 
They  tmve  a  right  to  know  these  tilings. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  short  report 
to  go  into  great  detail  on  all  the  subjects. 


1  hope  those  who  have  further  questions 
will  either  see  me  when  I  am  in  the  dis- 
trict or  write  to  me  at  Kimball  or  at  my 
Washington  office.  I  shall  here  give  a 
brief  review  of  my  philosophy  and  think- 
ing on  pubUc  questions. 

Pranldy,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to 
give  an  optimistic  report  on  the  past 

2  years'  work  in  Washington.  I  speak 
quite  frankly,  when  I  say  that  I  have 
been  discouraged,  because  there  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  real  efforts  for  peace;  and 
then  there  is  the  continued  breakdown 
In  our  economic  machinery.  It  seems  the 
policy  of  the  administration  has  been 
one  of  taxing  and  spending  and  regulat- 
ing. Yes.  the  people  are  burdened  with 
the  greatest  spending  and  the  highest 
taxes  the  coimtry  has  ever  known.  Mr. 
Truman,  during  7V2  years  in  office,  will 
have  collected  and  spent  more  than  $310 
billion.  This  is  more  than  all  of  the 
other  Presidents  together  collected  and 
spent  in  the  first  156  years  o.'  our  ex- 
istence. The  excessive  spending  and 
wasting  of  the  taxpayers'  money  is 
shocking. 

I  am  further  discourtiged,  Mr.  Speaker. 
l)ecause  the  administration  has  been 
jumping  from  one  crisis  to  another.  It 
has  cried  loud  about  inflation  but  has 
done  little  atwut  it.  It  has.  in  the  name 
of  defense,  sent  more  billions  overseas 
than  any  administration  In  our  history. 
It  has  made  few  friends  with  this  foreign 
spending.  The  European  defenses  have 
bogged  down  in  a  mass  of  p>ohtical.  eco- 
nomic, and  national  conflicts.  With  all 
of  this  defense  spending,  there  Is  a  lack 
of  national  security.  There  is  a  fear  bjr 
the  people  that  they  are  not  economically 
secure.  The  administration,  by  propa- 
ganda, doubt,  and  various  acts,  has  made 
them  feel  insecure. 

I  have  been  discouraged  also  because 
the  virus  of  corruption  has  infected  so 
many  vital  areas  of  government.  That 
disease  has  Just  spread  and  spread  to 
many  key  spots  in  government.  I  am 
convinced  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  one 
party  has  been  in  power  too  long.  The 
cancerous  barnacles  of  corruption  and 
decay  of  conscience  must  cause  Ctu-is- 
tian-thinking  people  to  shudder. 

The  Congress  has  appropriated  billions 
of  dollars  for  war;  yet  we  are  told  that 
the  program  for  defense  is  lagging  far 
behind,  due  to  poor  planning,  continued 
strikes,  and  the  increased  cost  of  pro- 
duction. There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  real 
efficiency  in  our  military  establishment. 

The  Communist  countries  are  out- 
producing us.  0\u-  Ixjys  in  Korea  are 
fighting  a  1952  war  with  1947  guns  and 
planes.  There  are  even  complaints  from 
Korea  that  there  is  not  enough  ammuni- 
tion to  fight  off  the  attacks  of  the  Chin- 
ese Communists.  There  has  been  so 
little  leadership  at  the  top.  The  coun- 
tries of  the  world  have  out-bargained, 
out-smarted,  and  outmaneuvered  this 
country.  Many  times  we  have  l)een 
humiliated.  The  administration  pro- 
duces constant  emergencies,  with  endless 
war  and  bloodshed.  It  knows  not  how 
to  win  a  war  or  secure  a  real  peace. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  the  President  presented  legis- 
lation which  called  for  the  largest  spend- 
ing program  in  our  peacetime  history. 


He  had  given  up  none  of  his  socialistic 
legislation,  which  includes  socialiaed 
medicine,  the  Brannan  farm  program. 
Federal  aid  to  education,  socialized  hous- 
ing, and  a  host  of  other  proposals  which, 
if  enacted,  would  take  us  down  the  road 
of  socialism  farther  than  tiiat  traveled 
by  England. 

I  must  say  to  the  people  In  the  Fourth 
Congressional  District  that  I  have  op- 
posed with  all  the  force  at  my  command 
this  trend  toward  socialism.  I  have  op- 
posed the  waste,  the  corruption,  the 
excessive  taxes,  and  those  measures 
which  I  felt  were  harmful  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  I  have  supported  those 
measures  which  I  thought  were  In  the 
interests  of  the  American  people. 

Last  year  I  held  37  public  clinics  or 
question  and  answer  periods  in  my  dis- 
trict on  problems  before  Congress.  This 
was  most  helpful.  I  appreciated  the 
advice  and  sugge.sUons  which  were  re- 
ceived. During  the  coming  recess  I  ex- 
pect to  attend  just  as  many  county  fairs, 
farm  and  service  clubs,  and  other  groups 
as  is  humanly  possible.  I  recommend 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  my  col- 
leacues  spend  the  most  of  their  ume  in 
their  districts.  It  seems  to  me  that  too 
frequently  we  fail  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  thinking  of  the  folks  at  home 

I  have  tried  to  keep  those  I  represent 
Informed  by  a  weekly  news  letter,  radio 
reports,  and  by  answering  the  mall 
promptly  We  have  a  rule  in  the  office 
that  mail  must  be  an-swered  the  day  it 
comes  in.  if  that  is  possible.  I  tiave  f  our 
good  secretaries  mho  mu.*;!  be  given  credit 
for  handling  the  mail  and  many  requests 
frcm  the  district. 

The  final  record  of  voting  will  show 
that  I  have  been  on  the  job  and  will  be 
in  the  upper  two-thirds  of  those  answer- 
ing most  of  the  roll  and  quorum  calls. 
The  only  ones  I  have  mi.ssed  have  been 
those  that  came  when  I  was  on  official 
business  or  attending  the  funerals  of  my 
two  late  Nebraska  colleagues. 

When  the  Congress  convened  in  Jan- 
uary- of  this  year,  the  country  was  faced 
with  a  continuing  stalemate  war  in 
Korea.  Tlie  President  called  it  a  police 
action;  but  it  acts  like  a  war  and  is  a  war. 
Today  the  casualties  are  well  over  110,- 
000.  This  does  not  include  three  times 
as  many  so-called  nonbatUe  casualties. 
American  troops  are  in  Europe,  sent 
there  by  the  President  without  previous 
permission  of  Congress.  The  President 
has  assumed  many  powers  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  he  has.  The  war-spending  and 
emergencies  have  cause  a  blood-stained 
inflation  not  good  for  our  country. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  leg- 
islative machinery,  the  chairmanstilpn, 
and  the  majority  on  the  committees  lie- 
long  to  the  party  In  power.  Nothing 
comes  before  the  Ccnziess  unless  It  has 
the  green  light  frcm  the  administration. 
This  is  as  it  should  be.  whatever  party 
Is  in  power.  The  party  in  power  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  results  of 
the  policies  they  make. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  philosophy 
of  government  has  changed  since  the  ad- 
vent cf  the  New  and  the  Fair  Deals.  The 
administration  has  planted  the  seed 
which  in  the  end  makes  the  people  feel 
that  the  Government  owes  them  a  job. 
It  makas  them  feel   the   Government 
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should  take  care  of  them  when  they  are 
unemployed,  when  they  are  old  and 
when  they  are  ill,  and  even  bury  them 
when  they  die.  This  Government  has 
adopted  the  philosophy  that  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  know  what  is  best  for 
the  individual.  They  forget  that  Gov- 
ernment cannot  give  us  anything  until  it 
first  Ukes  it  from  the  people. 

I  have  always  been  a  great  believer 
In  the  theory  that  if  people  are  told  the 
truth  they  will  generally  make  the  right 
decisions.  It  hasnt  been  easy  to  get 
the  truth  in  the  last  few  years,  because 
the  President  has  issued  an  Executive 
order  teUing  the  Departments  under 
him  not  to  issue  any  information  to 
any  one  or  to  the  press  or  radio  if  It 
might  affect  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  effect  of  this  Executive 
order  is  to  cover  up  the  things  which 
might  embarrass  the  administration. 
We  all  agree  that  military  secrets  must 
be  protected,  but  the  effect  of  the  order 
was  to  cover  up  the  bad  mistakes  being 
made  by  the  administration.  The  people 
are  told  only  what  suits  the  administra- 
tion. 

The  President  still  tolerates  men  like 
Dean  Acheson.  Acheson  would  not  turn 
his  back  upon  the  traitor  Alger  Hiss,  but 
he  did  turn  his  back  upon  General 
MacArthur.  Many  times  the  adminis- 
tration has  shown  a  softness  toward 
Communists.  They  have  sheltered,  pro- 
tected, and  coddled  those  who  were 
symathetlc  toward  communism.  The 
President  has  even  assisted  in  this  pro- 
tection by  sealing  up  from  public  view 
the  shocking  national  betrayals,  by  the 
iron  curtain  of  censorship. 

INVISTICATIONS  AND  CO»«TTPT10M 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  has  been 
known   as   the   investigating   Congress. 
The  power  of  Congress  to  investigate  is 
one   of   the   strongest   weapons   in   the 
hands  of  the  people  and  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives.   Under  the  prodding  of  the 
Republicans  and  the  good  Democrats,  a 
tremendous  amount  of  corruption,  waste, 
and  extravagance  has  been  uncovered. 
The    committees    have    uncovered    in- 
creased activities  by  Communists  in  high 
places  of  Government.    The  committees 
Investigating   the   Bureau   of    Internal 
Revenue  hfive  caused  177  people  to  re- 
sign becauie  of  corrupt  or  improper  acts 
in  that  ont?  Department  alone.     There 
have  been  many,  many  more  Individuals 
who  have  r'?signed  positions  of  trust  be- 
cause they  have  been  found  with  dirty 
hands.    Tcn'ie  people  have  forgotten  that 
Government  service  should   be   a   real 
honor  and  privilege.    I  know  the  Chris- 
tian people  of  America  are  appalled  at 
the  corruption  and  the  number  of  top 
officials  of  Government  who  have  been 
found  guilty  of  misconduct  In  office.    The 
cesspool  of  corruption  must  be  cleaned 
out.     This  corruption  has  caused   the 
whole  fabric  cf  our  society  to  become 
contaminated.      Investigation    has    re- 
vealed a  d?pth  of  moral  decay  among 
higher  ups  in  Gcvernment  never  before 
reached.    V/hile  the  newspap>ers  and  ra- 
dios have  headlined  this  misconduct  In 
office,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
great  majority  of  the  Federal  workers  are 
honest  and  attempt  to  give  good  service 
in  the  positions  they  occupy. 


MAJOR    LEGISLATION 

The  appropriation  bills  before  the  Con- 
gress ran  Into  more  than  $80  billion. 
That  is  the  largest  in  our  peacetime 
history.  I  have  voted  against  more  than 
$25  billion  of  this  spending. 

One  of  the  spending  bills  which  I  voted 
against  was  the  so-called  Mutual  Se- 
curity spending.  I  do  not  feel  that  the 
taxpayers'  money  should  be  spent  in 
Euioi>e  at  this  time. 

I  believe  the  program  of  helping 
Europe  in  the  past  has  done  good,  but  it 
is  now  time  to  stop  this  giving  away  of 
the  taxpayers'  money.  It  is  time,  be- 
cause this  country  has  a  bigger  national 
debt  than  all  of  the  50  countries  we  are 
trying  to  help.  The  taxpayers  of 
Amerlcji  should  not  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  the  world  on  their  backs. 

With  all  of  the  billions  we  have  given 
away,  we  have  not  been  able  to  stop 
communism  or  buy  friends.  In  fact, 
since  World  War  n  the  Communists  have 
Increased  from  170,000,000  to  more  than 
800,000,000  people.  American  prestige 
and  world  leadership  have  gone  down. 
We  have  approached  the  problem  the 
wrong  way.  I  believe  we  ought  to  assist 
countries  when  they  need  food  and 
medicine  and  clothing.  That  is  the 
Christian  and  the  right  thing  to  do. 
The  foreign  countries  do  not  like  us 
because  we  have  meddled  too  much  in 
their  internal  affairs.  The  European 
countries  have  not  built  up  their  de- 
fenses against  the  Communist  menace.. 
They  will  not  levy  taxes  to  provide  funds 
for  their  own  defense.  Many  of  their 
labor  organizations  are  Communist-con- 
trolled. They  will  complain  bitterly 
when  we  stop  our  aid.  The  calves  on 
the  farm  and  ranch  do  a  great  deal  of 
bawling  when  they  are  weaned.  It  is 
weaning  time  on  this  give-away  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  regardless  of  the 
complaints. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  so-called  UMT 
bill.  I  have  many  reasons  for  not  voting 
for  this  legislation.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  cannot  work  as  long  as  the  Selective 
Service  is  being  used.  The  committee 
in  the  House  studied  and  debated  the  bill 
thoroughly.  It  was  finally  sent  back  to 
the  committee  for  further  study.  I  be- 
lieve the  proper  approach  to  our  defense 
problem  is  through  the  ROTC.  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  and  the  Reserves.  Train- 
ing should  be  given  as  near  to  the  home 
of  the  trainee  as  possible.  The  best  sys- 
tem that  still  prevails  is  that  of  voluntary 
enlistment. 

OPS 

I  did  not  support  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration.  I  do  not  believe  that 
you  can  control  prices  by  direct  control. 
This  agency  has  more  than  12,000  po- 
litical appointees  and  should  really  be 
called  the  "Office  of  Political  Spongers." 
It  is  no  longer  needed.  I  voted  to  help 
kill  the  agency. 

AORICULTUM 

I  have  supported  a  strong  agricultural 
program,  because  it  is  the  basic  economy 
in  Nebraska.  I  believe  the  backbone  of 
prosperity  and  economy  in  this  country 
is  a  healthy  agriculture.  New  wealth 
comes  from  the  soil.  I  am  convinced 
that  preserving  our  resources,  building 


up  irrigation  and  Internal  strength,  will 
help  to  keep  this  country  strong. 

I  was  pleased  to  have  a  small  part  in 
seeing  that  a  foot  and  mouth  disease 
laboratory  was  established.  I  am  con- 
vinced that,  with  a  properly  equipped 
laboratory,  the  scientific  men  in  the 
country  working  together  can  find  not 
only  the  cause  but  the  cure  and  the  pre- 
vention for  foot  and  mouth  disease.  I 
was  also  pleased  to  have  a  small  part  in 
seeing  that  the  standards  for  importing 
bona  meal  into  this  country  were  raised. 
There  have  been  hundreds  and  hun- 
dreds of  anthrax  break-outs  in  the 
countrj  because  the  standards  set  up 
for  the  imported  bone  meal  were  not 
sufficient  to  kill  the  anthrax  spores.  The 
new  regulations  will  call  for  a  tempera- 
ture of  250"  F.  at  20  pounds  pressure 
for  1  hour's  time.  That  should  kill  all 
germs  in  the  imported  bone  meal. 

I  believe  in  sound  irrigation  projects. 
If  there  is  a  Republican  Congress,  I  will 
be  chairman  of  the  important  Commit- 
tee on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation.  In 
this  Congress  I  was  also  a  member  of 
the  District  Committee,  the  Committee 
on  World  Wheat  Agreements,  and  the 
special  committee  investigating  chemi- 
cals in  foods.  This  last  committee  dealt 
with  the  use  of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  and 
chemical  additions  to  the  food  we  eat. 
This  has  been  an  interesting  assign- 
ment. The  reports  are  now  being 
writtten. 

As  tc  irrigation  projects,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  population  of  this 
country  is  increasing  more  than  two  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand  persons  each 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1975 
there  will  be  a  fifth  plate  at  the 
table  which  now  feeds  four.  This  calls 
for  more  production.  It  means  develop- 
ing our  land.  It  means  more  irrigation 
projects.  It  means  better  seed  and  farm- 
ing methods.  I  believe  the  feasible  irri- 
gation projects  in  Nebraska  should  be 
developed.  The  difference  between  a 
good  and  a  peer  crop  is  often  the  right 
amount  of  water  applied  to  good  soil  at 
the  right  time.  Irrigation  brings  a  feel- 
ing of  stability  and  security.  It  means 
new  production,  new  wealth,  and  a 
healthy  economy.  It  should  not  be 
overlooked. 

DEFENSE  OF  AMERICA 

I  voted  in  the  Eightieth  Congress  for  a 
70-group  Air  Force,  for  a  supercarrier, 
and  for  scentiflc  developments  of  war — 
the  very  program  which  at  that  time  the 
President  vetoed  and  said  we  could  not 
have.  I  do  want  to  support  the  war 
effort,  because  I  know  we  need  to  be 
prepared  in  every  way  to  protect  our 
country.  I  felt  I  must  support  the  mili- 
tary program,  even  though  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  waste  and  extravagance  in 
it.  The  military  experts  must  be  relied 
upon  to  keep  us  informed  as  to  what  is 
needed  for  the  protection  of  our  country. 
I  have  always  felt  a  large  air  force,  cap- 
able of  protecting  this  country  and  carry- 
ing the  attack  any  place  in  the  world, 
was  an  essential  part  of  our  military 
force. 

It  is  my  hope  that  when  Congress  ad- 
journs I  will  get  back  home,  for  I  want  to 
visit  in  every  one  of  the  38  counties  in 
the  Fourth  District  of  Nebraska.    I  want 
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to  talk  to  people  and  tell  them  the  truth 
about  the  problems  here  in  Washington. 
I  want  them  to  ask  me  questions,  and  I 
want  to  give  them  honest  answers.  That 
is  the  way  democracy  should  work. 

This  is  a  presidential  year.  The  peo- 
ple, throufrh  radio  and  television  and 
the  newspapers,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  listen  to  propaganda  and  to 
some  facts.  They  will  have  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  When  they 
have  the  truth,  their  decisions  will  be  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  United  States. 
Personally,  I  expect  to  take  my  coat  off 
and  go  to  work  with  enthusiasm  for  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President.  I 
believe  it  is  essential  that  there  be  a 
change  at  the  national  level.  There  are 
now  just  too  many  barnacles  of  crime, 
crookedness,  and  decay  of  the  conscience 
that  have  fastened  themselves  upon  our 
ship  of  state. 

It  seems  to  me  there  ought  to  be  more 
efforts  for  i>eace.  We  spend  billions  for 
war  but  little  to  find  a  formula  for  peace. 
There  never  was  a  good  war  or  a  bad 
peace.  War  just  doesn't  make  sense. 
It'8  a  shame  we  must  have  war  to  stimu- 
late a  false  prosperity.  Inflation  caused 
by  war,  if  continued,  will  strike  at  the 
roots  of  our  prosperity;  and  under  the 
Impact,  the  leaves  of  economy  will 
wither  and  fall. 

I  have  great  faith  In  the  American 
people.  I  have  faith  because  we  are  a 
Christian  nation.  It  is  estimated  thei-e 
are  more  than  260,000  churches,  cathe- 
drals, synagogues,  and  other  places  of 
worship  in  the  United  States.  More 
than  80  million  people  belong  to  some 
church.  That  is  a  powerful  force.  This 
coimtry  is  great  because  we  have  the 
know-how  of  production.  We  know  how 
to  work  and  do  things.  The  pioneers 
who  settled  in  the  West  were  sturdy, 
honest,  industrious  people.  Much  of 
their  good  philosophy  remains. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  tried  to  keep  as 
my  objective  when  supporting  or  op- 
posing legislation:  "Is  it  good  for  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States?"  There  are  so  many  special  in- 
terests and  lobbyists  in  Washington  that 
it  has  not  always  been  easy  to  separate 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff.  It  has  not 
always  been  easy  to  get  all  the  truth 
about  every  piece  of  legislation.  Many 
times  it  seems  legislation  is  49  jjercent 
bad  and  51  percent  good.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  examine  the  legislation  care- 
fully, and  then  I  voted  my  conviction. 

The  people  I  represent  are  tolerant, 
they  are  understanding,  they  are  hard- 
working, and  they  are  thrifty.  They  ask 
only  that  you  do  your  best  They  know 
that  mistakes  will  be  made;  I  have  made 
some,  but  they  have  been  of  the  ffead  and 
not  of  the  heart.  I  have  appreciated 
representing  the  line  people  of  the 
F\)urth  Congressional  District  in  Ne- 
braska. As  long  as  I  am  here.  I  shall  do 
the  best  job  I  can. 

My  mail  indicates  that  people  are  mad 
about  what  has  been  going  on  i^  Wash- 
ington. They  are  mad  about  tne  taxes, 
the  spending,  and  the  waste.  They  are 
mad  about  the  fraud,  the  J.ifluence  ped- 
dling, the  lack  of  leadership,  and  the 
tragic  plundering  and  blundering  that 
seem-s  to  Infest  the  Government. 


I  am  sure  the  American  citizens,  be 
they  Democrats,  Independents,  or  Re- 
publicans, want  to  restore  the  true 
pattern  of  honest,  effective,  representa- 
tive government.  They  want  to  do  away 
with  corruption  and  dishonesty.  I  know 
there  is  a  sense  of  patriotic  devotion 
among  American  citizens,  and  they  want 
to  preserve  the  precious  heritage  of  our 
freedom.  They  want  no  more  of  the 
political  schemers  who  would  destroy  our 
national  wealth,  power,  glory,  and 
strength. 

Freedom  is  not  dead;  it  has  only  been 
drugged  and  doped  by  fraud,  trickery, 
receit.  and  politicians  who  forget  that 
holding  a  public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

With  the  change  of  leadership,  I  am 
certain  the  American  people  will  rise  to 
great  heights.  They  will  go  out  and  work 
for  those  things  that  will  keep  America 
great. 


My  Efforts  in  the  Eigiitjr-SecoBd 
CoDfrest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 
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or  NEW  TORX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  haa 
always  been  my  view  that  a  well-in- 
formed citizenry  will  be  able  to  act  in- 
telligently in  deciding  important  Issues 
and  in  solving  major  problems.  For  this 
reason,  I  believe  that  it  is  appropriate  to 
report  to  the  people  of  my  district  on 
the  legislative  work  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  and  particularly  of  my 
efforts  in  serving  the  interests  and  needs 
of  the  people.  This  will  afford  them  the 
opportunity  to  become  better  acquainted 
with  my  record  and  my  views  on  im- 
portant issues. 

I  have  always  expressed  my  views  and 
opinions  frankly,  so  that  my  con- 
stituents knew  what  I  stood  for.  Both 
in  the  spe«;ial  election  of  1949.  when  I 
first  ran  for  Congress,  and  in  1950.  the 
people  have  shown  their  confidence  in 
me  and  have  elected  me  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  For  that  I  am  grateful  and 
I  shall  continue  my  efforts  to  fulfill  all 
that  is  expected  of  me. 

Now  the  Democratic  Party  has  nomi- 
nated me  for  another  term  in  Congress. 
This  nomination  was  given  me  unani- 
mously on  the  basis  of  my  record.  My 
conjstituents  will  also  be  pleased  to  learn, 
I  am  sure,  how  major  groups  and  organi- 
zations consider  my  voting  record.  Here 
are  a  few: 

The  United  Automobile  Workers 
Union,  CIO.  has  published  a  pamphlet 
"Vital  Issues  and  Votes"  in  which  the 
voting  record  of  every  member  of  Con- 
gress is  appraised  on  the  basis  of  13 
major  issues.  In  transmitting  a  copy  to 
me,  the  union  writes:  "You  have  a  perfect 
score."  The  13  key  issues  included  civil 
rights,  public  housing,  price  control,  tide- 
lands  oil,  foreign  aid,  wage  freeze,  re- 
ciprocal trade,  control  commodity 
speculation,  and  others. 


Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  the 
well-known  liberal  organization,  simi- 
larly found  that  I  voted  right  on  13  issues 
which  it  selected.  Among  its  key  issues 
were  restoration  of  Rules  Committee 
veto  power,  housing  In  defense  areas, 
rollback  of  prices,  prohibit  slaughter 
quotas  on  livestock,  and  others  men- 
tioned before. 

The  American  Legion  of  Kings  Cotinty 
rBrooklyn),  in  a  report  by  its  congres- 
sional committee  on  the  voting  record 
of  New  York  Senators  and  Congressmen 
on  veterans  legislation,  listed  me  as  vot- 
ing correctly  on  six  Issues  of  interest  to 
veterans,  such  as  pajrment  of  indemnity 
to  survivors'  of  veterans  who  died  In 
service,  appropriation  of  funds  for  vet- 
erans employment  service,  veterans* 
pension,  universal  military  training,  etc. 

The  newspaper  LABOR,  which  Is  pub- 
lished weekly  by  the  railway  brother- 
hoods and  15  associated  railroad  unions, 
has  endorsed  my  candidacy  in  its  issue 
of  May  24.  1952.  as  "The  Kind  of  Man  to 
Elect  to  Congress."  The  article  states 
as  follows:  "Congressman  Heller  ba« 
voted  100  percent  right.  In  not  a  single 
instance  has  he  wavered  in  his  support  of 
legislation  favorable  to  labor  and  the 
public  interest.  Also,  he  has  fought  fre- 
quently in  committees  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  such  legislation." 

Other  groups  and  organizations  have 
lauded  my  stand  on  various  issues  and 
my  voting  record.  Among  them  are  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  the 
Transport  Workers  Union  of  America. 
National  Federation  of  Federal  Employ- 
ees. New  York  State  Council  of  Retail 
Merchants.  National  As.socIation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People.  Ancient 
Order  of  Hibernians  In  America,  Veter- 
ans of  Foreign  Wars.  N.  Y.  State  Phar- 
maceutical Association.  National  Associ- 
ation of  Postal  Supervisors.  National 
Customs  Service  Association.  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
American  Zionist  Council.  Dressmakers 
Union  Local  22,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  and  many  others.  The 
Brooklyn  Chapter  of  the  Di.««bled  Amer- 
ican Veteran:;  awarded  me  with  a  Certifi- 
cate of  Merit,  the  highest  award  of  that 
organization,  for  "outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  the  promotion  of  legisla- 
tion on  behalf  of  disabled  veterans." 

All  my  constituents,  all  interested 
grroups  and  organizatior^  are  invited  to 
acquaint  themselves  unth  my  record  in 
Congress.  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  them 
any  additional  information  pertaining  to 
my  record  and,  in  turn,  will  be  glad  to 
receive  any  suggestions  and  constructive 
criticism  from  them.  Mutual  coopera- 
tion is  my  motto. 

WOCLO  riACT  AKD  AlCZUCAN  SICURITT 

Diu'ing  the  past  4  years,  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  became 
thoroughly  convinced  that  the  United 
States  has  demonstrated  to  the  world 
that  the  American  pt  ople  desire  r>eace. 
but  we  have  also  firmly  established  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  desire  to  attain  it 
through  appeasement  of  communism  or 
at  any  other  price.  The  stand  we  hate 
taken  in  Korea  is  the  best  example  of 
our  refusal  to  obtain  peace  at  any  price. 

For  more  than  2  years  now.  we  have 
had   open   warfare    and    bloodshed    in 
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Korea  whic"!  has  been  brought  on  by 
Communist  Imperialism.  During  this 
time  the  United  States  has  directed  the 
full  vigor  of  its  leadership  and  influence 
in  world  affairs  to  attain  these  main 
goals:  Resist  Communist  aggression  in 
Korea  and  prevent  it  from  spreading  to 
other  areas;  make  the  idea  of  collective 
security  of  the  free  nations  a  reality  by 
establishing  regional  defense  organiza- 
tions such  as  NATO  and  others ;  help  the 
free  nations  of  the  world  to  arm  them- 
selves for  defense  against  aggression, 
and  also  expend  to  them  economic  and 
technical  aid  to  develop  their  resources 
and  improve  their  standards  of  living; 
u.^e  every  means  and  effort  to  attain 
world  peace  on  an  honorable  and  lasting 
basis,  but  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen 
our  defenses  in  order  to  assure  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation. 

The  successful  defense  of  our  country 
is  closely  linked  with  the  defense  of 
other  free  ni.tions.  Through  the  aid  ex- 
tended under  the  mutual  security  pro- 
gram and  its  predecessor  the  Marshall 
plan,  we  made  it  possible  for  the  free 
world  to  overcome  some  of  the  dangers 
with  which  it  was  faced  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  success  of  this  endeavor  is 
marked,  not  so  much  by  dramatic  vic- 
tories or  events,  but  by  a  simple  fact  and 
it  is  this:  Since  the  invasion  of  Korea  in 
June  1930.  v.'hen  the  United  States  and 
United  Nations  forces  collectively  un- 
masked this  act  of  aggression,  there  has 
not  been  a  single  new  attempt  at  Com- 
munist armed  aggression  anywhere  in 
the  world. 

The  confidence  of  the  Communists  in 
their  abihty  to  expand  at  will  in  all 
directions  has  been  checked  by  a  united 
determination  of  the  free  world,  backed 
by  the  con.stantly  growing  strength  of 
the  free  nations.  Much  still  remains 
to  be  done  before  we  and  our  allies 
achieve  sufficient  strength  and  the  neces- 
sary security.  As  long  as  the  present 
lnternation;il  crisis  exists,  our  country 
must  constantly  Improve  and  maintain 
Its  strength  and  it  must  also  aid  those 
nations  allied  with  us  in  the  common 
defense  to  build  and  maintain  their 
strength,  so  that  the  security  of  all  may 
be  assured.  Not  until  Soviet  Russia  and 
Its  Communi.st -dominated  satellites  will 
alter  their  aggressive  Intentions,  can  we 
dare  to  relax  our  security  efforts. 

I  have  always  believed  in  a  positive 
program  fc^r  military  and  economic  aid 
to  America  s  allies,  in  encouraging  inter- 
national understanding  and  peace  among 
the  nationf.  of  the  world,  and  in  spread- 
ing democratic  Ideals  of  true  freedom 
and  justice  everywhere.  But  I  also  favor 
building  the  defenses  of  America  and  the 
free  world  cgainst  Communist  aggres- 
sion as  the  best  assurance  for  world  peace 
and  security. 

For  there  reasons,  I  have  supported 
the  Marshall  plan,  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, the  Point  Four  program  for  aid 
to  underdi?veloped  areas,  and  our  own 
rearmament  efforts.  I  favored  support 
of  the  United  Nations  because  I  con- 
sider this  body  as  the  last  great  hope 
for  world  peace,  despite  its  weaknesses 
and  faults.  Similarly.  I  support  the  es- 
tablishment of  regional  defense  pacts, 
such  as  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  and 
Others,    for    the    defense    of    Western 


Europe.  I  believe  that  a  similar  pact 
should  be  established  in  the  Pacific  area 
for  the  mutual  defense  of  the  free  na- 
tions in  this  region. 

THI  MENACE  OF  COMMUNISM 

Since  coming  to  Congress  I  have  con- 
tinually warned  against  the  growing 
menace  of  communism  abroad  and  Com- 
munist activities  at  home.  In  numerous 
statements  and  addresses  I  have  pointed 
out  how  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  the 
Russians  were  crippling  the  United  Na- 
tions, how  Soviet  Russia  violated  its  In- 
ternational agreements  with  the  United 
States  in  the  past  decade,  and  how  free- 
dom of  religion  and  human  rights  are 
being  destroyed  in  Communist-domi- 
nated countries. 

I  have  repeatedly  stressed  that  the 
specter  of  com^munism  is  haunting  the 
entire  world,  is  creating  international 
tensions,  is  breeding  violence  and  blood- 
shed, and  is  seeking  to  establish  its  domi- 
nation over  all  the  nations  and  peoples  of 
the  world.  Communist  imperialism  now 
engulfs  an  area  extending  from  Central 
Europe  clear  across  Asia  to  the  shores  of 
the  Pacific  and  is  threatening  to  spread 
into  neighboring  countries  in  the  Par 
East.  Middle  East  and  Western  Europe. 
Where  possible  it  is  done  through  sub- 
version and  treachery  as  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, or  through  bloodshed  as  in  Korea. 
In  Korea,  however.  Communist  imperial- 
ism has  discovered  that  it  committed  a 
grievous  error  because  its  aggression 
there  has  resulted  In  awakening  America 
and  the  free  world  to  the  sinister  aims 
and  aspirations  of  the  Kremlin. 

One  of  my  contributions  in  the  82d 
Congress,  which  has  given  me  a  great 
deal  of  pride  and  satisfaction,  was  an  ad- 
dress I  delivered  in  Congress  pn  June  7, 
1951.  In  it.  I  reviewed  Soviet  Russia's 
International  commitments  and  agree- 
ments with  the  United  States  during  the 
10-year  period  from  June  1941  to  June 
1951  and  I  showed  how  in  every  Instance 
Russia  deliberately  refused  to  carry  out 
Its  obligations  and  violated  its  agree- 
ments. Intended  as  a  guide  for  those 
who  frame  our  foreign  policy,  it  turned 
out  to  be  a  record  of  Russian  insincerity, 
deceit  and  cynicism  which  is  unparalleled 
In  modem  history. 

Here  is  what  the  Commercial  Appeal  of 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  one  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  newspapers,  wrote  in  an  edi- 
torial discussing  my  speech: 

Strong  and  compelling  evidence  to  this 
effect  comes  In  a  speech  by  Representa- 
tive Louis  B.  Heller,  of  New  York 
(Brooklyn),  before  the  House  early  in 
June  of  this  year,  a  speech  entitled  "Rus- 
sia's Violations  of  Its  Agreements  With 
the  United  States."  Representative 
Heller  performed  a  service  to  his  coun- 
try and  to  diplomats  at  the  San  Francisco 
peace  meeting — to  negotiate  a  peace 
treaty  with  Japan— by  listing  and  docu- 
menting these  and  other  examples  of 
Russia's  cynical  attitude  toward  honor 
and  decency.  The  speech  has  been  made 
available  in  pamphlet  form,  so  that  all 
delegates  may  have  ready  access  to  this 
record  of  infamy. 

The  Department  of  State  reprinted  my 
address  in  pamphlet  form  and  distributed 
many  thousands  of  copies  through  the 
American  embassies.  Information  centers 
and  libraries  In  92  countries  as  part  of 


Its  "Campaign  of  Truth"  against  com- 
munism. The  Voice  of  America  used  the 
material  in  a  special  broadcast  in  which 
I  participated.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Edward  W.  Barrett  later  wrote  me 
as  follows : 

I  want  to  thanlt  you  for  the  statement 
which  you  gave  the  Voice  of  America  regard- 
ing certain  agreements  which  the  Soviets 
have  broken.  Your  comments  were  used  on 
cur  "Report  from  Congress"  program  on  June 
14.  1951,  and  were  heard  In  Europe.  Latin 
America,  and  the  Far  East.  We  greatly  ap- 
preciate your  participation  In  this  program. 
Your  comments  contributed  substantially  to 
the  effectiveness  of  the  broadcast. 

I  have  also  voiced  strong  protests 
against  religious  persecution,  suppres- 
sion of  human  freedom  and  freedom  of 
the  press  in  the  countries  behind  the  Iron 
curtain.  Thus.  I  protested  the  arrest 
of  the  American  newspaperman  William 
N.  Oatis  by  the  Czech  Communist  au- 
thorities, I  urged  his  immediate  release, 
and  voted  for  the  resolution  in  Congress 
to  sever  trade  relations  with  Czechoslo- 
vakia until  he  is  freed. 

The  war  against  religion  and  religious 
freedom  in  the  Communist- dominated 
countries  is  a  threat  to  all  faiths.  On 
several  occasions  I  spoke  out  in  condem- 
nation of  this  godless  evil  which  is  di- 
rected against  Catholics,  Protestants,  and 
Jews  alike.  During  the  trial  of  Cardinal 
Mindszenty  and  later  of  his  successor 
Archbishop  Joseph  Groesz,  I  urged  that 
charges  be  brought  against  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Hungary  and  that 
the  matter  be  brought  before  the  United 
Nations. 

When  an  American  plane  was  forced 
down  by  the  Communists  in  Hungary 
and  four  of  our  fliers  were  arrested  only 
to  be  released  40  days  later  after  we  paid 
a  ransom  of  $120,000,  I  not  only  pro- 
tested that  such  methods  are  outlawed 
by  decent  civilized  society  but  I  also  in- 
troduced a  resolution  in  Congress  calling 
for  cessation  of  trade  and  diplomatic  re- 
lations with  Hungary. 

PRICK    CONTROL    AND    mTLATlOK 

One  of  the  greatest  threats  to  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  our  way  of  life  is  the 
danger  of  inflation  and  run-away  prices, 
which  increased  so  greatly  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  In  Korea.  I  have 
always  been  deeply  concerned  with  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  have  always 
strongly  favored  economic  controls  as  a 
protection  for  the  consumer  against  con- 
stantly rising  prices,  Inflation,  and  black 
markets. 

Immediately  after  the  Invasion  of 
Korea,  when  prices  began  to  reach  sky- 
ward. I  was  among  the  first  to  urge  the 
enactment  of  an  effective  price  control 
law.  In  1951.  when  Congress  was  con- 
sidering renewal  of  price  control  legis- 
lation. I  repeatedly  called  for  effective 
control  of  the  cost  of  food  and  other 
essentials  of  life  to  assure  the  fullest  pro- 
tection to  the  wage  earner  and  the  lower 
income  groups.  I  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  law  passed  at  that  time  because  I 
felt  it  could  not  hold  the  line  on  prices, 
but  I  voted  for  It  reluctantly  hoping  that 
at  least  it  was  better  to  have  a  weak  law 
than  no  law  at  all. 

In  fact,  2  months  before  Congress 
agreed  on  a  compromise  bill.  I  had  in- 
troduced a  resolution  to  roll  back  prices 
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to  the  level  existing  before  Korea.  Un- 
lortun&tely,  Congress  was  in  no  mood  for 
such  action.  Instead  of  a  rollback,  we 
have  a  roll-forward  of  another  three  or 
four  percent  in  the  cost  of  living  during 
the  past  year. 

When  the  matter  came  up  again  this 
3rear.  it  looked  for  a  while  as  if  all  eco- 
nomic controls  would  be  killed.  In  the 
last  moment  a  weak  measure  was  passed 
extending  controls  for  another  10 
months,  but  this  measure  contains  so 
many  defects  that  I  am  doubtful  whether 
it  can  hold  down  the  price  line  and  check 
the  march  of  inflation.  During  the  de- 
bate in  the  House  on  price  control,  I 
pleaded  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe 
to  end  all  controls.    I  stated: 

The  continuation  of  the  high  level  of 
prices  and  the  growing  cost  of  living  are. 
In  themselves,  a  repudiation  of  the  claims 
advanced  by  various  pressure  groups  which, 
for  purely  selfish  motives,  are  urging  ua  to 
end  all  controls  and  drop  our  guard  against 
the  danger  of  Inflation  and  economic  chaoe. 
They  are  determined  to  maintain  their  high 
profits  and  are  exerting  utmost  pressure  en 
Congress  to  adopt  a  rash  course  which  will 
only  undermine  our  efforts  to  control  in- 
flation. Let  lis  not  delude  ourselves  Into 
believing  that  the  danger  of  Inflation  has 
passed.  The  threat  of  It  Is  still  very  much 
present  In  our  midst  and  no  one  can  fore- 
tell when  or  from  what  direction  may  come 
the  spark:  which  would  rekindle  the  flame 
of  an  all-consuming  Inflationary  spiral.  It 
Is  a  hazard  which  we  cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

I  happen  to  represent  a  district  where  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  are 
wage  earners  and  their  families.  •  •  •  All  of 
these  people  have  been  seriously  affected  by 
the  high  cost  of  living.  The  wage  earners 
and  thos*  at  flxed  Income  have  been  com- 
plAinlng  bitterly  ol  the  situation  and  of  the 
difficulties  they  are  encountering  In  coping 
with  the  problem.  In  many  instances  the 
standard  of  living  of  these  families  is  being 
cut  down  considerably  because  they  have  no 
naargln  to  absorb  higher  prices,  consequently 
they  Just  have  to  do  without  necessities. 

Kills  Arnall.  the  Director  of  Price 
stabilization,  wrote  me  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  convey  to  you  congratulations 
upon  your  splendid  remarks  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  10  on  the  subject 
Let  Us  Not  Kill  Economic  Controls.  You 
are  exactly  correct  In  your  views  and  I  wteH 
to  commend  you  for  your  foresight,  vision, 
and  courage  In  espousing  the  message  that 
oiir  country  is  not  yet  out  of  danger  from 
Inflation. 

SXNT  CONTROt  AJTO    DECENT    HOtJSINQ 

'  As  in  the  case  of  price  control,  so  I 
have  consistently  supported  continuation 
of  rent  control,  the  construction  of  low- 
cost  housing  projects,  the  elimination 
of  fire-traps  and  sium  clearance  in  order 
to  maintain  a  high  standard  of  living 
and  proper  standards  of  health.  Mil- 
lions of  families  still  require  the  reassur- 
ing protection  ol  rent  control.  Abrupt 
suspension  of  this  protection  would  only 
result  In  serious  hardships  of  low-income 
groups. 

Last  year  I  Introduced  two  bills  de- 
signed to  cope  with  the  problems  of  rent 
control  and  adequate  housing.  The 
first  bill  called  for  a  2- year  extension  of 
the  rent  control  law  and  to  strengthen 
that  law  and  make  it  more  effective. 
The  other  bill  advocated  repeal  of  the 
limitations  affecting  the  construction  of 
federally  assisted  low-rent  housing  proj- 


ects and  also  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  75,000  dwelling  units  in  1952. 

What  happened  later  was  this:  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
duced the  number  of  units  to  50.000.  and 
due  to  the  pressure  of  the  real  estate 
lobby  the  program  was  cut  down  to 
5,000  units.  This  meant  bringing  the 
construction  program  to  a  virtual  stand- 
still. At  that  time,  I  stated  on  the  floor 
of  the  House: 

The  people  of  the  large  urban  areas  are 
bitterly  eu^used  over  this  unnecessary  and 
shameful  cut  in  public  housing.  In  the 
heavily  populated  city  of  New  York,  aU 
construction  under  the  Federal  tiouslng  pro- 
gram Is  in  danger  of  being  stopped  com- 
pletely, despite  the  fact  that  we  are  stlU 
confronted  with  an  acute  housing  shortage. 
It  Is  most  unfortunate  that  it  is  not  gen- 
erally realized  that  there  U  a  tremendous 
lack  of  adequate  housing  faclUtles  in  Mew 
York  and  elsewhere  and  that  deplorable 
Blum  conditioas  exist  in  these  metropolitaa 
areas  which  should  be  corrected  as  soon  as 
possible. 

On  August  15.  1951,  when  the  House 
finally  had  to  decide  between  5,000  and 
50,000  units,  I  appealed  to  the  Members 
as  follows: 

In  the  bill  coming  up  before  this  House 
today,  we  shall  have  the  opportunity  to  vote 
for  decent  housing  and  the  construction  of 
50,000  housing  units  this  year,  or  we  sbaU 
turn  the  clock  back  and  condemn  thouMinda 
of  low-income  families  and  smaU  ciiU4rea 
to  the  miseries  of  the  filth  and  disease-rid- 
den slum  dwellings  which  are  a  disgrace  to 
our  cities.  I  urge  most  earnestly  all  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  cast  their  votes  for 
decent  housing. 

This  year,  I  again  urged  the  extension 
of  rent  control  for  2  more  years  and  I 
supported  the  measure  for  the  construc- 
tion of  35,000  dwelling  units,  though  I 
had  hoped  it  would  call  for  50,000  units 
as  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  giving  all-out 
support  to  the  middle-income  housing 
bill  for  the  construction  of  housing  for 
displaced  slum  dwellers,  veterans,  and 
others.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  low- 
cost  and  middle- income  housing  will  soon 
be  constructed  in  sufficient  numbers  so 
that  we  can  eliminate  the  50.000  fire- trap 
dwellings  in  New  York,  as  well  as  many 
other  dilapidated  dwellings  which  are  a 
health  and  fire  hazard  to  many  of  our 
families.  *    t.    ■  <  \ 

CIVIL  KICMTS 

I  have  always  been  an  ardent  sup- 
porter of  civil  rights.  I  believe  that  as 
the  foremost  democratic  nation  the 
United  States  should  set  an  example  for 
all  other  nations  in  the  treatment  of 
its  minority  groups  and  in  practicing 
tolerance  and  good  will  to  people  of  all 
faiths  and  races.  In  Congress,  I  have 
often  stressed  my  belief  in  the  equality 
of  opportunity  for  each  individual  to 
obtain  employment,  for  the  abolition  of 
discriminatory  practices  in  housing,  in 
education,  and  in  the  Armed  Forces. 
This  is  essential  to  the  welfare  and 
progress  c  '  our  society,  it  is  essential  to 
our  own  freedom. 

When  the  FEPC  bill  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  employment  came  up  in 
Congress.  I  voted  for  it.  I  urged  aboli- 
tion of  the  poll  tax.  I  supported  meas- 
ures for  elimination  of  segregation  in 
the   Armed   Forces,   such   as   the   Price 


amendment  to  the  universal  military 
bill.  When  the  House  discussed  thai 
amendment  on  April  12,  1951,  I  said: 

The  time  Is  long  overdue  for  us  to  elim- 
inate aU  remains  of  racialism  In  the  military 
forces  and  thereby  help  to  keep  clear  th« 
good  name  of  the  United  States  We  hrre 
always  been  In  the  forefront  of  the  struggle 
to  establish  and  maintain  the  unlq'Je  right 
of  every  man  to  be  respected.  In  the  same 
matmer.  it  Is  our  sacred  duty  to  see  that  aU 
citizens  of  the  United  States  should  be  af- 
forded the  prlvUege  and  the  opportunity  to 
serve  their  country  with  dignity  and  pride. 

On  another  occasion,  when  I  discuaeed 
the  heroic  role  of  the  Negro  in  American 
wars.  I  stated  as  follows: 

The  Negro,  though  In  our  history  he  has 
been  subjected  to  aecaBd-claes  clttzenahlp  or 
to  no  citizenship  at  aU.  has  played  a  very 
large  and  very  honorable  part  In  aU  the  wars 
of  the  United  Stales.  We  have  always  asked 
the  Negro  to  shod  his  blood  for  the  United 
States  and  he  has  done  »o,  in  spite  of  frequent 
shabby  treatment.  Such  loyalty  Is  one  of 
our  greatest  national  assets. 

I  wais  very  much  distressed  over  the 
wave  of  lawlessness  and  the  acts  of  vio- 
lence against  Negroes,  Jews,  and  Catho- 
lics, which  occurred  during  the  pa.st  year 
and  a  half  at  Cicero,  111.,  Miami.  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  places.  After  an 
exchange  of  correspondence  with  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  Uiiit-ed  Slate* 
in  which  I  demanded  a  vigorous  investi- 
gation. I  Introduced  a  bill  last  February 
calling  for  the  most  severe  penalties  for 
those  committing  acts  of  violence  against 
racial  or  religious  groups.  At  that  time, 
I  said  ^n  the  House: 

This  Is  a  problem  which  concerns  not 
Miami  alone,  nor  Florida  alone.  It  is  a  pro<>- 
lem  which  touches  every  American  clUzea 
and  every  American  home,  since  racial  tea- 
sion  unfortunately  Is  found  in  many  com- 
r  nltles.  Yesterday  It  was  Miami,  today  It 
is  Philadelphia.  tomorro»w  It  may  be  your 
home  city  or  mine.  When  local  authorltle* 
are  either  Indifferent  or  powerless  in  protect- 
ing their  citizens.  It  Is  high  time  for  Federal 
authorities  to  step  In  and  take  charge  of  tha 
situation. 

In  addition,  I  have  also  supported 
antllynchlng  legislation,  home  rule  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  statehood  for 
HawaU  and  Alaska,  a  strengthened  civil 
rights  section  in  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice and  *o  forth.  I  voted  against  the 
so-called  Cox  resolution  to  investigate 
educational  and  philanthropic  Institu- 
tions, stich  as  the  Rosenwald  Foundation 
and  others,  which  have  done  .so  much  for 
the  welfare  and  education  of  Negroes  and 
other  elements  of  the  population. 

LABOa,   SOCIAL  BtCUSIl  1,   AKD  PEKSION8 

My  interest  In  labor  problems  and  my 
support  of  labor  are  widely  recognized  by 
organized  labor  in  this  country.  I  am 
stronply  opposed  to  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
and  stand  ready  to  support  and  vote  for 
any  legislation  to  repeal  that  law  which 
aims  to  restrict  the  laboring  masses  and 
curtail  unions.  I  am  in  favor  of  sound 
labor  relations  which  will  keep  strikes 
at  a  minimum,  production  high,  and  the 
income  of  wage  earners  at  the  highest 
possible  level. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  supported  a 
higher  minimum  wage,  I  introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  equal  pay  for  equal  work 
for  women,  and  I  have  urged  maximum 
payments  under  unemployment  insur- 
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anee  and  n  broadening  of  the  whole 
system  so  tiiat  more  workers  would  be 
entitled  to  fiuch  paymentfi  when  they  are 
unemploye<l.  Unemployment  insurance 
is  one  of  our  greatest  reforms  and  I  fa- 
vor It  wholeheartedly. 

I  fought  and  voted  against  the  so- 
called  Allen  resolution  which  sought  to 
strip  the  Wage  8tabih«ation  Board  of 
all  authori'.y  to  settle  labor  disputes  and 
thereby  destroy  coUectiTe  bargaining. 

As  one  who  is  vitally  interested  in  ex- 
tending social  security  benefits  to  provide 
a  greater  degree  of  economic  security  to 
those  over  65,  I  w»8  happy  to  vote  for 
the  bill  H.  R.  78C0  which  increased  the 
monthly  jmyments  by  at  least  $5  or 
12  ^i  percent.  When  the  measure  was 
under  con-sideraiion  in  Congress,  I  said: 

In  these  davs  of  higher  cost  of  living  and 
oonstantly  rising  prices,  the  benefits  ex- 
tto^lf^  to  our  elderly  citizens  under  the 
social  security  system  are  woefully  Inade- 
quate. Junt  how  these  people  «re  able  to 
maintain  themselves  and  to  pay  their  dally 
bills  OB  the  smaU  annuities  or  monthly  pay- 
ments granted  them  la  hard  to  under- 
stand •  •  •  I  had  hoped  Congress  would  be 
more  generotia  toward  our  older  dtliens  and 
would  ext<;nd  to  them  a  more  substantial 
lncrea»e  In  thetr  social  security  benefits  than 
la  provided  In  this  bill. 

T  also  argued  that  the  increa.«:e  In  out- 
side income  from  >60  to  $70  per  month 
which  the  beneficiaries  are  allowed  to 
have  is  not  sufBclent,  and  I  urged  that 
-it  be  raised  to  at  least  $100  or  possibly 
a  Uttle  h-gher." 

Purthe!-,  I  supported  several  pension 
bills  for  retired  workers,  widows,  vet- 
erans ard  others.  I  am  particularly 
proud  of  my  work  In  support  of  the  so- 
called  Crosser  bill  to  Increa.'*  the  pen- 
sions of  railroad  workers  and  their 
survivors.  Right  now.  I  am  working  on 
a  pension  plan  for  all  people  over  65  and 
I  hope  U)  InUoduce  this  bill  next  Janu- 
ary when  the  new  Congress  is  convened. 
v*rfSAirs'  AfTAiss 

The  problenxs  of  war  veterans  have 
been  clo4«  to  my  heart  because  I  have 
always  feit  that  the  services  they  ren- 
dered to  our  country  in  times  of  war 
entitle  tliem  to  special  recoi^nition  and 
appreciation  by  the  American  people. 
Consequently,  their  interests  have  l>een 
foremost  in  my  mind,  whether  It  was  a 
pension  1  or  veterans  or  their  dependents, 
benefits  for  disabled  veterans,  special 
beiiefits  to  widows  and  children  of  de- 
ceased veterans,  the  OI  Bill  of  Rights, 
extension  of  these  benefits  to  veterans  of 
Korea,  aid  in  finding  employment,  and 
8o  forth. 

Listed  here  are  only  a  few  of  my  efforts 
on  bfhalf  of  veterans  during  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress: 

In  January  1951.  I  introduced  a  bill 
to  extend  to  veterans  of  the  Korean  war 
all  benefits  granted  to  veterans  of  World 
Warn. 

When  the  Veterans  Administration 
wanted  to  remove  the  VA  regional  office 
from  Brooklj-n.  which  serves  some  400,- 
OCO  veterans  in  our  borough.  I  introduced 
a  bill  to  maintain  that  office  in  Brooklyn. 
Together  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  area,  I  Intervened  with 
President  Truman  and  succeeded  in 
stopping  this  move  and  saving  the  jobs 
of  nearly  2.000  VA  employees. 
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In  June  of  last  year  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  amend  the  War  Claims  Act  to  provide 
compensation  to  Americans  who  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  prisoners  of  war 
in  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  or  Nsteis 
during  World  War  IL  A  biU  was  passed 
in  Ai^ril  of  this  year  and  tliese  people 
are  now  receiving  compensation  for  the 
period  of  inhumane  treatment  and 
forced  labor  to  which  they  were  sub- 
jected. 

In  June  of  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  beneficiaries  of  service- 
men's Insurance  policies  should  be  en- 
titled to  receive  payment  in  one  lump 
sum,  in.stead  of  small  monthly  payments 
over  a  period  of  many  years. 

IMMIGRATION 

I  was  vigorously  opposed  to  the 
McCarran-Walter  immigration  bill  and 
fouKht  it  when  the  measure  was  brought 
up  in  the  House.  Instead  of  adopting  a 
restrictive  immigration  policy,  I  favored 
a  liberal  policy  whereby  the  quota  sys- 
tem would  either  be  abolished  entirely 
or  else  a  pooling  of  quota  numbers  would 
be  instituted  for  use  of  immigrants  com- 
ing from  countries  having  small  quotas. 
Unfortunately,  the  bill  was  approved 
in  the  House  and  Senate  with  huge 
maj  critics. 

When  President  Truman  vetoed  the 
bill,  it  was  hoped  that  least  one  of  the 
houses  of  Congress  would  uphold  the 
veto.  On  June  26.  when  the  matter  came 
up  in  the  House.  I  pleaded  for  support 
cf  the  President's  action  in  vetoing  the 
McCarran- Walter  bill.    I  said: 

The  President  acted  bravely  and  humanely. 
He  acted  In  the  best  American  traditions 
and  in  the  best  InteresU  of  the  American 
people  V^'hlle  the  aim  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  measxire  was  to  codify  and  revise  our 
immigration  and  naturallaaUon  laws,  the 
bill  as  it  was  actually  preseutaU  to  us  pro- 
poses to  write  Into  basic  legislation  the 
most  discriminatory  and  restrictive  immi- 
gration policy  this  country  has  ever  known. 
The  bin  also  contains  major  threaU  to  our 
civil  liberties,  to  the  promulgation  of  our 
foreign  policy,  and  to  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  For  theee  reasons  I  voted  against 
this  measure  when  it  flxst  came  up  in  the 
House  last  AprU.  and  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto. 

As  you  know,  both  Houses  overrode 
the  Presidents  veto  and  the  measure  be- 
came law.  I  believe  this  is  a  grievjus 
mistake  and  a  tragic  step  at  this  time. 
I  shall  do  all  in  my  power  to  amend  it  in 
the  next  Congress. 

In  hne  with  President  Truman's  sug- 
gestion. I  was  happy  to  support  the  Cel- 
ler  bill.  H.  R.  7376.  to  admit  300.000 
refugees  from  Europe. 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  in  March  of 
this  year  to  admit  50,000  immigrants 
from  Italy  during  the  next  5  years  out- 
side of  quota  limiutions.  as  a  means 
of  alleviating  the  problem  of  overpopu- 
lation In  that  country. 

ISRAFL    AND    JEWISH    AFTAISS 

Ever  since  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  I  have  supported  every 
effort  to  develop  a  close  bond  of  friend- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
Israel.  I  have  repeatedly  urged  this 
country  to  use  Its  good  offices  to  obtain 
genuine  peace  between  Israel  and  Its 
Arab  neighbors,  and  I  voted  for  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Israel  to  enable  her  to  ab- 


sorb the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  immi- 
grants. In  1951  Congress  granted  to 
Israel  a  sum  of  $64,500,000  for  economic 
aid,  arid  in  1952  a  little  over  $70  million 
was  given  her.  In  both  instances  I  was 
helpful  in  getting  approval  of  this  aid. 
I  have  also  been  deeply  interested  in 
helping  various  Jewish  philanthropies 
and  worth-while  causes,  and  particularly 
in  the  defense  of  Jewish  rights  wherever 
such  rights  are  violated.  On  several  oc- 
casions I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  revival  of  Nazi  elements  in 
Oermiiny  and  I  protested  the  action  of 
our  authorities  in  Germany  who  re- 
prieved a  number  cf  Nazi  war  criminals 
and  set  them  free.  Similarly.  I  pro- 
tested vigorously  against  the  mistreat- 
ment of  Jews  in  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
annihilation  of  Jewish  religious  and 
cultuial  Life  in  that  country. 

POSTSL  AMD  FEOCRAL  EMPLOYEES 

Throughout  my  service  in  Congress.  I 
have  never  hesitated  to  speak  up  for 
the  interests  of  the  postal  workers  and 
the  Federal  employees.  I  have  upheld 
them  as  a  hard-working,  industrious,  and 
loyal  group;  I  have  opposed  any  cuts  in 
annual  leave  or  other  benefits;  I  con- 
tinually protested  the  curtailment  of 
postal  service;  and  I  urged  and  sup- 
ported pay  raises  for  all  Federal  and 
postal  workers.  In  June  1951  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  increase  their  salaries  by 
13  p«;rcent  to  enable  them  to  meet  the 
high  cost  of  living. 

MTSCCLXJitrCO'OS    I5ST7E8 

There  were  many  other  Issues,  both 
on  the  domestic  and  international 
scene,  on  which  I  took  a  stand  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  views  on  justice,  fair 
play,  and  humanity.  Briefly.  I  wish  to 
mention  the  following  more  important 
issues: 

I  wholeheartedly  supported  the  Po- 
garty  resolution  calling  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Ireland  with  the  six  counties  of 
Ulster  in  the  north,  because  "the  Irish 
people  have  the  right  to  sovereignty  over 
all  their  national  territory." 

I  ur^ed  the  adoption  of  the  resolution 
approving  the  Constitution  of  Puerto 
Rico  to  gram  the  people  of  that  com- 
monwealth full  responsibility  and  au- 
thority for  self-government,  so  that  they 
may  develop  freedom  and  independence 
along  our  own  concepts. 

On  Polish  Constitution  Day  in  May  of 
this  year,  I  extended  my  greetings  to  all 
Americans  of  PoUsh  descent  and  voiced 
my  hope  that  Poland  would  soon  again 
be  liberated  from  oppression  and  its 
people  will  know  true  freedom  and 
democracy. 

When  India  was  faced  with  a  terrible 
famine  last  year,  I  urged  and  voted  for 
the  shipment  of  wheat  from  our  huge 
surplus  both  as  a  humanitarian  act  and 
as  an  effort  in  gaining  the  friendship 
of  this  important  nation  in  Asia. 

I  wholeheartedly  supported  the  resolu- 
tion to  provide  emergcmcy  funds  for  dis- 
aster relief  in  areas  stricken  by  heavy 
floods. 

I  was  always  in  favor  of  tax  exemp- 
tions for  those  in  the  low-income  groups 
and  placing  the  burden  of  taxation  on 
those  In  the  hiph-inc<>me  groups  and  on 
big  business.  At  the  s«me  time  I  ara 
In    favor    of    ^l<Tnin*t>r>g    government 
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waste  and  unnecessary  expenditures.  I 
am  opposed  to  false  economy  which  Is 
directed  against  social  legislation  and 
fundamental  needs  of  our  people,  such  as 
housing,  health,  education  and  similar 

In  addition  to  the  bills  mentioned.  I 
Introduced  bills  to  investigate  Commu- 
nist infiltration  into  the  shipping  and 
transportation  Industries,  to  investigate 
the  illegal  sales  of  narcotics,  to  create 
a  U.  S.  Medical  Academy,  to  permit  news- 
papermen not  to  reveal  the  sources  of 
their  information,  to  aid  large  cities  in 
establishing  efficient  ambulance  systems, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  private  relief 
bills. 

Of  course,  I  have  had  numerous  calls 
from  constituents  who  sought  my  help 
or  intervention  in  problems  of  a  personal 
nature,  immigration  cases,  employment, 
veterans  problems,  housing,  and  various 
other  departmental  matters.  I  have 
tried  my  utmost  to  be  helpful  and  In 
many  instances  my  efforts  were  crowned 
with  success. 

coNd-trsioi* 

This  Is  my  record  of  achievements 
and   my   efforts   in   the   Eighty-second 
Congress.     This   is  the  record   which  I 
proudly  present  to  my  constituents.    I 
urge  them  to  read  it  and  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  my  v^ews  and  opinions, 
with  the  stand  I  have  taken  on  the  vari- 
ous issues,  and  with  my  actions  on  major 
problems.     I  have  great  confidence  in  the 
people  and  in  their  ability  to  pronounce 
fair  and  honest  judgment.     The  whole 
world  looks  to  the  people  of  this  country 
for  guidance  and  leadership.   Let  us  show 
them  that  we  know  how  to  make  Im- 
portant decisions  to  maintain  democracy 
at  home  and  encourage  it  abroad  so  that 
humanity  may  know  the  true  meaning 
of  peace  and  freedom. 


tight  in  his  are».    It  U  itUl  up  to  the  loc»l 
board  to  decide  Individual  cases. 

The  order  does  two  very  Important  things, 
however.  It  requesU  the  Armed  Porces  to 
stop  recruiting  In  areas  where  farm  Ubor  U 
scarce.  It  also  urgea  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  assist  local  boards  with  Information 
on  the  avallabUlty  and  supply  of  farm  work- 
ers in  the  area,  and  to  try  to  help  fanners 
find  replacements  for  any  who  are  drafted. 
This  doeant  keep  any  farm  worker  from 
enlisting  on  his  own  If  he  cares  to. 

If  you  or  your  relatives  have  served,  or  are 
now  serving  In  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
Korean  war.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  both 
the  Senate  and  House  have  passed  another 
GI  Bill  of  Rights.  Like  Its  World  War  II  pred- 
ecessor. It  provides  educational  training 
benefits,  home  and  business  loan  guarantees 
and  other  benefits. 

A  bill  continuing  farm  price  supports  has 
just  passed  the  Hoxise.  The  measure  enco\ir- 
ages  record  crop  production  at  thU  time 
when  It  Is  so  badly  needed. 

If  you  have  any  special  questions  about 
what's  happening  on  legislation  here.  Just 
drop  me  a  note  or  post  card.  I'll  do  my  best 
to  answer  It. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

MO.  BrrairsxDK, 
Jfember  of  Congress. 


have  done.  Federal  authorities,  through 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  make  the  Nation's  mines 
safer  when  State  authorities  have  been 
unwilling  or  unable  to  do  It. 

This  new  law  should  go  a  long  way  to 
improve  the  existing  conditions. 


Letter  to  My  ConsHtnents 


MUne  Safety 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WEST  vnuJiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  my  constituents  under  this 
date: 

Ce.\k  FariND:  Farms  In  this  country  have 
lost  6.000.0CO  workers  In  the  last  4  years. 

The  workers,  according  to>^e  Government, 
have  either  been  recruited  Tnto  the  services 
or  gone  over  to  Industry  with  the  prospect 
of  finding  better  paying  jobs. 

You  win  agree  It  has  become  an  alarming 
situation.  The  President  has  called  It  "a 
threat  to  food  production."  He  has  Issued 
orders  to  Selective  Service  to  defer  farm 
workers  wherever  possible,  when  It  Is  clear 
that  they  are  absolutely  needed  to  meet  farm 
production    needs. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  over  this 
recent  order.  It  does  not  mean  that  farm 
workers  are  exempt  from  selective  service. 
A  farm  worker  can  be  deferred  and  later 
caUed  up— If  the  labor  situation  1»  no  longer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  F.  D.  ROOSEVELT,  JR. 

or  NIW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  action  of  this 
House  yesterday  in  passing  S.  310,  to 
increase  the  safety  of  coal  mines  and 
prevent  mine  disasters  by  increasing  the 
extent  of  Federal  inspection  and  control. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  asked 
Congress  for  authority  to  close  danger- 
ous coal  mines  and  file  criminal  charges 
against  mine  owners  who  defy  safety 
regulations.  The  shameful  record  of 
800  deaths  in  our  coal  mines  during  the 
last  year  was  justification  enough  for 
the  Secretary's  request  and  fully  justified 
Congress"  action  on  legislation  to  put 
teeth  in  existing  Federal  mine  safety 
laws. 

Further  justification  for  this  action  on 
the  part  of  Congress  Is  that  the  fatality 
figure  which  I  have  given  above  for  last 
year  is  actually  under  an  annual  average 
of  1,470  deaths  since  1883.  The  present 
annual  average,  based  on  the  statistics 
for  the  past  decade,  is  1,200  deaths. 

Coal  mining  is  inherently  a  dangerous 
business  and  as  long  as  brave  men  face 
the  hazards  of  the  occupation  It  may  be 
expected  that  some  will  be  killed  and 
maimed  in  the  process.  But  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  present  high  accident  rate. 
There  was  no  excuse  for  the  Centralla. 
111.,  disaster  In  1947  In  which  111 
miners  were  killed  and  there  was  no 
excuse  for  the  West  Frankfort,  111., 
disaster  on  December  21,  1951.  when  119 
miners  lost  their  lives. 

The  records  show  the  States  have 
failed  to  provide  for  the  protection  of 
mine  workers  as  they  could  and  should 


H.  R.  2188 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  A.  RIBICOFF 

or  coKWKcncrrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
in  the  Record  a  peUtion  and  list  of  sign- 
ers presented  to  me  In  support  of  H.  R. 
2188: 
To  Our  Repreaentatixxs  in  Congress: 

We.  the  undersigned,  your  constltuenU 
earnestly  beg  you  to  give  consideration  to 
our  constitutional  rights  as  American  citizens 
to  be  free  In  our  homes  of  an  oftenslve  Inva- 
sion by  those  who  wish  to  Increase  their 
huge  profits  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages by  high-pressure  advertUlng  directed 
through  magazines,  newspapers,  and  over 
radio  and  television,  at  our  children  We  urge 
you  to  obtain  consideration  of  and  pass  the 
Bryson  bUl  (H.  R.  2188) 

Mrs.  Hilda  B.  Clark.  Hartford.  Hortense  L. 
Dalson.  Cora  L.  Butler.  West  Hartford;  May 
H.  Barber,  Windsor.  Miss  Louise  P  Myers, 
Hartford;  Miss  Clarissa  Searle;  Violet  M. 
Spauldlng.  West  Hartford:  Yevnlge  Ananl- 
plan;  Mrs.  Elsie  L.  Anderson.  Bast  Hartford: 
Mrs.  Hulda  P.  Slate,  Hartford;  Mrs.  Oeorgle- 
dean  Hamilton,  East  Hartford:  Mary  K. 
Welles,  Hartford;  Daisy  M.  Scudder,  East 
Hartford:  Etta  C.  Chapman;  Violet  M. 
Spauldlng,  West  Hartford:  MLss  France*  J. 
Marten.  Hartford;  Lena  J  Phoenix.  East 
Hartford;  Lillian  W.  Kuntz.  Hartford;  Clara 
M.  Stlllman.  Wethersfleld:  Margaret  I.  Gray. 
Florence  J.  Rich.  D.  Drew.  Hartford. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Halfpenny.  Hartford;  Miss 
Blanch  Targgarl.  West  Hartford:  Mrs.  Janet 
J.  Cowles.  Newlngton;  Mrs.  WUllam  Dale, 
West  Hartford:  Mrs  Edward  L  Hadley.  Ruth 
P.  Keppel,  Fletcher  D  Parker,  Hartford,  Rob- 
ert O.  Mack.  Victoria  Johnson.  West  Hart- 
ford; E.  W.  Halfpenny.  Jessie  M.  Houghton. 
Hartford:  Eleanor  C  James.  West  Hartford; 
Jane  W.  Gray.  Mrs.  Wm.  H  Gray,  Mrs.  C.  T. 
Van  VUet.  Hartford;  Jack  W.  Jones.  Clifford 
Engstrom.  West  Hartford;  Abble  E.  Engstrom. 
Chas.  T.  Van  Vllet.  Marguerite  HeUmann, 
F.  S.  Bralnard.  Hartford. 

Emma  R.  Wilson.  Lizzie  J.  Perkins,  Ella 
Beckley,  Florence  Anderson.  May  B.  Tuttle. 
Andrew  J.  Wilson.  Mildred  Llnsley,  Ethel 
Loveland,  Helen  Palmer.  Grace  R.  GUleo. 
Bristol;  Laura  MacDcu^all,  ForestvUle;  Grace 
E.  Nichols.  Rosa  G.  Home.  Leon  A.  Home, 
Belle  Bristol.  Bristol;  Lucille  Elton.  Ply- 
mouth; Mrs.  J.  W.  Tolles.  TerryvUle;  lA-s. 
Carrie  Hill.  Bristol;  Mrs.  M.  L.  Marsh,  New 
Briuin;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Mansfield.  Earl  R.  John- 
son. Alice  M.  Johnson,  Helen  S.  Lyman, 
Walllngford. 

Mrs.  Hedwlg  Cooper.  Maud  M  Barrett.  Mir- 
garet  Nelson.  Anna  Sankey.  Mr  R.  R.  Cooper. 
East  Hartford;  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Rushforth, 
Wethersfield:  Faith  T.  Churchill.  Frances  L. 
MuUans.  Lena  P.  Andrews.  Mrs.  W.  E.  Pro- 
hock.  Hartford:  Mrs.  Ellen  Mumerre.  East 
Hartford;  Mrs.  Ethel  Clapp,  Mrs.  Georgs 
Bancroft,  Hartford;  Mn.  A.  R.  Mercer.  Bocky 
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BUl:  Mrs.  H.  E.  Bldwell,  East  Hartford;  John 
Murphey.  Mrs.  John  Murphey.  Hartford; 
Mrs.  N.  E.  Smith,  Bast  Hartford,  Mrs.  Bcr- 
nice  McVey.  Thomas  J.  McVey.  West  Hartford. 
May  Latighton,  Susie  B  Stlmson,  Anna  H. 
Thornton.  Grace  J  Sheldon.  Katherlne  M. 
Burt.  WetherJfield:  Adella  P.  Churchill.  Mary 
J.  Knowles.  Violet  Brunton.  Mrs.  Mary  Kur- 
Btead.  Bloomfleld;  Zlppard  Lambert,  West 
Hartford;  Harriet  M.  Chenny,  Helen  Stleg. 
Hartford:  Cora  Clark,  Wethersfleld;  Magda- 
lene K  Kelrstead.  West  Hartford;  Blanch 
Ford,  Clara  Burnham.  Hartford:  Ira  Bennett. 
West  Hartford:  Rose  Trotsky,  Hartford;  Mar- 
garet Rockev.  Wether*  field:  Marlon  Kay, 
Frances  B.  Moore.  Hartford:  Ifsabel  M.  An- 
<lrew8,   West   Hartford. 

Rrisfl  A.  McKlnney.  Hartford;  Jessie  B. 
WlUlams,  Bast  HarUord,  Mrs.  Arietta  Brown, 
Bertie  L.  Edwards.  Doris  Conlln,  Hartford; 
Arthur  H  French.  Windsor.  Charles  A.  Smith, 
Hartford:  Flora  M  Scofield.  Owen  H.  Doollt- 
tle.  Wethersfleld:  Raybum  W  Smith,  Hart- 
ford: Prlscllla  M  CHoott.  Bloomfleld;  Mar- 
garet E  Rothwell.  LUllan  R.  Jockbech,  Carl 
F  Jockbech.  Hartford:  Kenneth  L.  Maxwell. 
^af(  Hartlord.  Marian  Burnle,  Hartford: 
Jmh  C.  Maxwell.  West  HarUord;  Arnold  R. 
Hansen.  Manchester;  Rev  Clayton  P.  Smith. 
Hartford:  Rowena  L.  Hansen.  Manchester: 
Allan  W  York.  West  Hartford:  Norma  C. 
Moore.  Hartford 

A  C  Ciilver.  F.  O  Stlmson.  H  Q.  W.  Moore. 
Hartford;   Thonaas  Antonett.  WUson;  Henry 
R.  SUCK.  Raymond  C    Hlsccx.  HarUord:  A    W. 
Oloott.   Bloomfleld,    C.   H.   Barrett,   Windsor; 
Harold    G     Wilcox.    Manchester;    Gladys    L. 
Gould.    Alvah    Gould,    Wethersfield:    George 
A.  Hammond,  Hartford    Katherlne  P.  Mun- 
ger.  West  Hartford:  Fa  ye  M    Clark.  Houston 
W.  Ashley,  Gladys  L.  Ashley.  HarUord:  Edna 
Young,  West  Hartford:    Mrs    H.  T.  Barrows. 
Wethersfield:    Mrs.   S.  M.   Hanson.   Hartford: 
Mrs    Clarence    E     Long.   Wethersfield;    L.   B. 
Edison.  Windsor:  Susan  M.  Olcott.  BU»mfleld. 
Paul  Hoke.  Hartford.  Homer  Cross.  Edward 
LewU  Upton.  Fedora  N  Marchuck.  Alice  Mar- 
chuck.    Esther   Kusso,    West   Hartford:    Mrs. 
T.    D.   Clapp;    Dave    W.    Dunham;    David    C. 
Bradford,  Mrs   D   Bradford.  Newlngton;  Nel- 
■ea  Bkult,  East  HarUord.  Florence  A.  Beed, 
Mrs.  Elmer  A    Blgelow.  Hartford:  Mrs.  John 
A.  Robins;  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Rushforth.  Weth- 
ersfleld:     Mrs.     Gertrude      M.      York.     West 
Hartford:     Mrs     W     L     Fersuson.    Roger    M. 
Th'  mpson.  Hartford;  Ine«  Thompson.  West 
HarUord    Emerson  W.  Thumb.  Wethersfleld; 
Howard  C  Ch»»e.  Bolton.  Mrs.  C.  E.  Thorn- 
gran. 

Mrs.  Elmar  V.  Ackor.  Mrs.  Raymond  W. 
Holllster,  Mrs.  Ellrabeth  HUdrlg.  Amy  Hanme. 
Blanche  I  Asbom.  Mrs  B.  C  Sheley,  Mrs. 
C  L  Adams.  Mrs  A  H  Gaines.  Arthur  O. 
Blade.  Mrs  R.  E.  Blade.  Mr.  R.  B.  Slade,  Mrs. 
H.  B.  Noble,  Mrs.  Raymond  Breener.  Mrs. 
Louis  H.  Frese,  Mrs  Frank  S.  Sellew,  East 
HarUord;  Mrs.  A.  F.  Schlatter.  Mrs.  O  M. 
Stevens.  Carroll  L.  Adams,  Howard  E.  Bid- 
well.  East  Hartford:  Loralne  G  Hart;  Mar- 
garet I.  Carroll,  Elmer  V.  Ackor,  Bast 
Hartford. 

Samuel  J  OoodseU.  Mrs.  Flora  M  Llnsley, 
Dorothy  E.  Hannum.  Fannie  W.  Hannum. 
Biary  Wolfendon,  Mrs.  Katherlne  E.  Klrby. 
Mrs.  Bertha  Barnum.  Mrs.  D.  C.  Dearborn. 
Robert  N.  Palmer.  Ruth  B  Colvln.  Prank  T. 
Hoad'.ey,  Mrs  H  R  Foster.  Mrs  W  E  Wood, 
Walter  B  Wood.  BrUtol;  Mrs  H  B  Walker, 
WUmlngton.  Del.;  Mrs.  Isabel  Faulkner.  Mrs. 
C.  F.  Martin,  Geo.  H  Saxton,  Winifred  Bus- 
key.  Mrs.  A  D.  Blair.  AnnU  L.  Bacon.  Bristol; 
Viola  M.  Harkey.  ForestvUle. 

Jessie  S.  Ferguson,  Ruth  H.  Cameron. 
Clara  L.  Murphy,  Gertrude  F.  Clark,  Helen  G. 
Johnson,  Hartford;  Henrietta  T.  Case,  E. 
Louise  Banorks,  Bdlth  M.  Bbbets.  West  Hart- 
ford; Carolyn  P.  Hamilton,  Lena  M.  Wilbur, 
ETlva  H.  Jenne,  Florence  M.  Palmer,  Mildred  A. 
Olson.  Marjorle  W.  Base,  West  HarUord; 
Evelyn  M.  Bacharach.  Hartford:  Jessie  K. 
Bradley.  Bloomfleld;  Helen  W.  Oravw,  Hart- 
fortt. 


Recommendationt  of  the  ladians  of 
California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


•«•! 


HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 


or   MISSOI7U 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
fellow  citizens,  American  Indians  from 
California,  representing  many  tribes  In 
that  State  and  in  areas  of  the  West, 
were  well  represented  in  a  recent  Senate 
committee  hearing  on  S.  3005.  This  act, 
&s  Its  companion  acts  in  the  House.  H.  R. 
7470  and  H.  R.  7471,  would  give  discre- 
tionary authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  dispose  of  all  lands  In  Cali- 
fornia and  all  funds  that  are  due  or  here- 
after might  be  due  the  Indians  Involved; 
It  would  also  make  the  Wheeler-Howard 
Act  a  continuing  factor  in  the  life  of  the 
Indians  of  California. 

The  Indians  of  California  are  opposed 
to  this  legislation  unless  they  can  secure 
amendments  that  will  genuinely  protect 
their  interests.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  insert  the  following  statement 
on  the  part  of  representativejj  of  Cali- 
fornia Indians  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RxcoRD : 

RaooMMXKoa TICKS  or  thz  Indians  or 

CALOrOBNIA 

Jam  7, 1962. 

Re  S    8C0S. 

SENATT   COUttTTTtX  on  INTOIIOX   AND  lNStTLA« 
AFTAnW, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Gentlxmin:    We,    the    undersigned.    Miss 
Ellen  Norrls.  Robert  Cromwell,  and  Lin  wood 
Ward,  are  delegates  representing  Indians  of 
California.     Our  credentials  to  speak  for  our 
people  on  legislation  now  pending  before  both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  submitted  with  this 
statement.     It   is   a  Joint  statement   which 
is  also  signed  by  F.  G.  Collett.  executive  rep- 
resentative, Indians  of  California.  Inc.     His 
credentials  and  authority  to  speak  for  In- 
dians of  CalUomla  are  attached  hereto.    The 
subject  matter  of  S.  3005,  and  other  bills  now 
pending  before  Congress,  have  been  regarded 
by  our  people  as  extremely  Important  to  their 
welfare  so  much  so  they  have  urged  us  to 
represent  them.     With  much  dlfflculty,  they 
have  raised  money  for  our  expenses.     With 
much  rcluctancy  and  hardship,  we  have  felt 
that  pending  legislation  was  so  Important  to 
our  people  that  we  have  compiled  with  their 
urge.     We  sincerely  hope  we  may  be  of  serv- 
ice  to  them   and   may   be   helpful   to   your 
committee. 

Indians  for  whom  we  speak,  so  far  as  they 
had  opporttinity  to  do  so,  have  studied  S. 
3003  and  other  bills  now  pending  In  Congress. 
They  have.  In  writing  and  In  person,  given 
us  their  views  on  the  several  bills.  We  will, 
with  your  Indulgence,  at  this  time  address 
ourselves  to  8.  3006.  'to  facilitate  termination 
of  Federal  supervision  over  Indian  aflalrs  In 
California." 

We  respecUully  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  this  proposed  legislation  was  not 
Introduced  untU  April  10  oX  this  year  and 
that  our  people  have  had  only  a  short  time 
to  study  it,  and  as  delegates  for  us  to  prepare 
for  and  to  make  the  Journey  to  Washington. 
We  feel  we  have  done  reasonably  well  In  so 
short  a  time. 

We  also  call  your  attenUon  to  the  further 
fact  that  this  proposed  legislation  has  been 


under  consideration  and  preparation  by  the 
Indian  Bureau  since  the  winter  of  1947.  It 
was  then  requested  by  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  ClvU  Service  In  order  that  there  might 
be  an  enabling  act  for  such  purposes  as 
should  be  necessary.  At  that  time  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  the  Indian  Bureau,  Mr. 
WUllam  Zimmerman,  told  the  committee 
that  the  Indians  of  California  were  then 
qualifled  to  be  freed  from  further  Federal 
supervision  and  that  some  enabling  legisla- 
tion would  be  necessary  and  that  It  would 
be  submitted  to  Congress  within  a  matter  of 
weeks. 

Our  people  have  not  uaderstood  why  It 
has  taken  so  long — about  6  years.  Delegates 
representing  Indians  of  California  were  In 
Washington  during  the  winter  of  1947  and 
appeared  before  the  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee to  advocate  that  their  people  be  given 
their  freedom  from  Federal  supervision, 
within  a  year,  if  that  much  time  was  neces- 
sary for  the  Indian  Bureau  to  liquidate  its 
affairs  In  California.  The  statement  of  the 
delegates  was  printed  In  the  Concbessional 
Rscoan  at  the  request  of  Senator  Wlluam 
LuNGca  of  North  Dakota  under  date  of  May 
12,  1947. 

We  are  for  any  legislation  that  properly 
protects  the  Interests  of  our  people  which 
will  speed  their  emancipation  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Aflalrs  and  that  may  be 
necessary  to  accomplish  those  purposes  and 
that  wlU  also  free  the  Congress,  the  Treastiry 
of  the  United  States  and  the  taxpayers  of 
l>elng  required  to  appropriate  annually  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  maintain  the  Indian 
Bureau  for  its  supervision  over  Indians  of 
California.  The  House  hearings  on  Interior 
approprlaUon  bUl  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1962,  recorded  the  following  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Indian  agency:  Appropriated  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1952,  »1. 850. 703  and 
asked  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1933,  $83,- 
364.616  (p.  1690). 

We  are  wholeheartedly  for  a  well-defined, 
sped-up  program  to  bring  emancipation  to 
the  Indians  of  CaUfomia.  We  are  also  for 
adequate  appropriations  from  Congress  to 
accomplish  that  purpose.  But  no  part  of 
such  appropriations  should  come  from  funds 
now  or  hereafter  placed  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians 
of  CaUfornla.  Our  people  are  not  responsi- 
ble for  the  dilenuna  which  now  makes  it 
necessary  for  Congress  to  emancipate  them 
from  Federal  supervision. 

We  are  somewhat  alarmed  to  learn  that 
the  Indian  Bureau  has  officially  estimated, 
according  to  quotations  In  newspapers  of 
CalUomla,  that  the  orderly  withdrawal  from 
California  will  require  from  6  to  21  years. 
This  added  to  the  6  years  required  to  pre- 
pare the  proposed  leglslaUon  embodied  In 
S.  3006  does  not  make  our  people  feel  too 
hopeful.  However,  we  shall  do  our  best  to 
be  helpful  and  to  suggest  to  your  committee 
amendments  which  we  believe  will  make  the 
bin  more  acceptable  to  our  people  and  serve 
to  speed  it  through  this  Congress. 

8.  3005  affects  very  vitally  every  tribe,  band, 
and  group,  and  every  individual  Indian  of 
California,  and  merits  the  careful  consld«- 
atlon  of  your  committee.  We  propose,  at 
this  time,  certain  amendments  to  the  bill 
and  will  endeavor  to  give  cogent  Justifica- 
tions for  them.  Some  of  the  suggested 
amendments,  however,  will  not  need  any 
special  Justification.  They  are  obviously  In 
the  Interest  of  simplicity  and  clarity. 

We  believe  the  amendments.  If  adopted, 
will  make  the  bill  more  applicable  and  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Indians  of  California.  Using 
the  committee  print  of  the  bUl  S.  3005,  our 
suggesUons  are; 

Svtggested  amendment  1:  Page  1.  line  5. 
strike  out  the  word  •five",  and  Insert  "one"; 
also,  on  line  6  strike  out  the  word  -enact- 
ment", and  Insert  the  word  •approval." 
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One  year  after  the  approval  of  the  act 
should  be  sufflclent  time  to  do  thoee  things 
Which  cannot  be  done  now  nor  prior  to  the 
approval  of  the  enabling  legislation. 

Suggested  amendment  2:  Strike  section  3 
In  Its  entirety. 

This  section  is  complicated  and  would 
prove  inequitable;  under  the  act  of  May.  18, 
1928  (45  Stat.  602)  suit  was  brought  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  and  Judgment  obtained  on 
December  4,  1944.  in  the  total  sum  of  $17.- 
053,941.98  against  which  there  was  set  off 
as  a  counterclaim  by  the  Government  the 
stun  of  $12,029,099.64.  Included  In  that  set- 
off la  a  charge  against  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia in  the  sum  of  $764,082.50  for  611.226 
acres  at  $1.25  per  acre. 

The  language  of  the  court  as  to  this  set- 
off Is  as  follows  : 

"That  there  has  been  set  aside  by  the 
United  States  for  the  plaintiff  Indians  as 
reservations  and  otherwise,  by  Executive 
orders,  acts  of  Congress  or  otherwise  a  total 
of  611.226  acres  of  land,  which  It  Is  agreed 
had  a  value  of  $1.25  per  acre,  or  a  total 
ralue  of  $764,032.50;  that  the  defendant 
Is  entitled  to  a  credit  of  off-set  of  said  sum 
of  $764,032.50  against  plaintiffs'  recovery 
on  account  of  land;  that  plaintiffs'  net  recov- 
ery on  account  of  land  shall  be  $10,648,625, 
minus  $764,032.50.  or  $9,884,592.50." 

We  believe  that  as  a  matter  of  Justice  and 
equity,  the  amount  of  this  set-off  should 
be  recovered  and  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  In- 
dians of  California.  As  a  method  of  recov- 
ery we  suggest  that  the  lands  concerned  be 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  for  an  amount 
not  less  than  $1.25  an  acre  and  that  any 
tribe,  band  or  group,  or  Individual  Indian 
be  given  preference  for  such  purchase  and 
that  there  be  available  by  existing  or  newly 
created,  if  necessary,  authority  for  th^  tribe, 
band,  or  Individual  Indian,  to  borrow  such 
an  amount  as  may  be  necessary  to  consum- 
mate the  purchase. 

Suggested  amendment  3:  Page  3.  line  17. 
Strike  out  the  words  "one  year"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  words  "six  months." 

Suggested  amendment  4:  Page  3,  line  18, 
strike  out  the  word  "enactment"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  word  "approval." 

Suggested  amendment  5;  Page  3,  line  22. 
after  the  word  "members"  Insert  "other  than 
those  lands  described  in  the  covirt  set-off 
order  dated  December  4.  1944." 

Suggested  amendment  6:  Line  25,  page  3, 
strike  out  the  word  "or",  and  on  page  4  strike 
out  line  1,  also  line  2,  including  "(48  SUt. 
•84)." 

Suggested  amendment  7:  Page  4,  line  18, 
following  the  word  "proper",  strike  the  bal- 
ance of  the  line;  also  lines  19,  20,  and  21  down 
to  and  including  the  words  "as  amended", 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  'Re- 
stricted Indian  Lands." 

Suggested  amendment  8:  Page  4,  line  24, 
strike  the  words  "under  said  Act"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "as  defined  by  the 
act  of  May  18.  1928  (45  Stat.  602)." 

Suggested  amendment  9:  Page  5,  lines  9 
and  10.  strike  the  words  "or  to  some  other 
person  or  agency  In  trust  for  all  such  land- 
owners." 

Suggested  amendment  10:  Page  5,  at  the 
end  of  line  11,  Insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided that  all  existing  water  and  mineral 
rights  shall  be  Included  in  the  valuation  in 
such  lands  In  any  transfer  of  title." 

Suggested  amendment  11:  Page  5.  at  the 
end  of  line  22,  insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided further.  That  any  such  Indian  or  In- 
dians may  appeal  to  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  California  for  such  relief  that 
the  court  may  deem  proper." 

Suggested  amendment  12:  Page  6.  line  16, 
after  the  word  "secretary".  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing "or  a  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California." 

Suggested  amendment  13:  Page  fl,  line 
18.  strike  out  the  word  "an";  also  strike  all 


of  lines  19.  30.  21,  22  and  23  down  to  and 
including  the  wOids  "his  representative"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  words  "the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of 
California." 

Suggested  amendment  14:  Page  7.  lines  3 
and  4.  strike  out  "or  under  the  Indian  Re- 
organization Act  of  June  18.  1934  (48  Slat. 
984)  and  insert  a  comma. 

Suggested  amendment  15:  Page  7,  line  10, 
strike  out  the  words  "or  to  dispose":  also 
strike  out  all  of  lines  11  and  12;  also  line  13 
down  to  and  including  the  word  "owned", 
and  insert  the  words  "restricted  Indian." 

Suggested  amendment  16:  Page  7,  line  18, 
strike  out  everything  beginning  with  the 
words  "if  the";  also  strike  out  all  of  lines 
19,  20.  21.  22.  23.  24  and  25. 

Suggested  amendment  17:  Page  8.  strike 
all  of  lines  11.  12.  13  and  14  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  can- 
cel any  Indebtedness  due  the  United  States 
from  any  tribe  or  any  individual  Indian." 

Many  small  amounts  ranging  from  a 
few  cents  to  a  few  dollars  are  on  the  books 
of  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  which  should 
be  forgiven  in  the  Interest  of  good  will  to 
the  Indians  and  also  in  the  interest  of  say- 
ing the  Government  sums  fw  in  excess  of 
the  amount  to  be  collected.  Many  of  these 
alleged  debts  date  as  far  back  as  35  years. 

Suggested  amendment  18:  Page  8.  lines 
17  and  18.  strike  the  words  "or  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  Jtme  18,  1934  (48 
Stat.  984). 

Suggested  amendment  19:  Pages  8  and  9. 
strike  out  section  10  In  its  entirety  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
transmit  to  Congress  within  sixty  days  after 
tbe  approval  of  this  act,  a  full  and  com- 
plete report  of  funds  used  and  the  pur- 
poses accomplished  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Act  of  June  30.  1948  (62  Stat. 
1166),  and  the  Act  of  May  24.  1950  (64  Stat. 
189).  including  an  alphabetical  list  of  the 
Indians  of  California  whose  names  appear 
on  the  approved  revised  roll,  giving  the 
name,  address,  and  date  of  bix..h  to  each 
such  enrollee.  together  with  such  other  fac- 
tual Information,  if  any.  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  may  deem  advisable  as  tend- 
ing to  identify  each  enrollee;  and  6,000 
copies  of  such  report  shall  be  printed  as 
a  Senate  document." 


Death   of  JasHce   Nathan   D.   Perlman, 
Former  Member  of  Congress 


REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  B.  HELLER 

0»  NIW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  July  1.  1952 

Mr.  HELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
very  grieved  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Justice  Nathan  D.  Perlman,  of  New  York, 
who  served  as  a  Member  of  this  House 
for  three  full  terms  from  1921  to  1927. 
Some  of  our  colleagues  who  were  here 
at  that  time  will  surely  remember  him 
for  his  gentlemanly  attitude  toward  all 
people  and  his  scholarly  addresses.  He 
was  a  Republican  and  represented  the 
lower  East  Side  district  of  New  York, 
then  known  as  the  Fourteenth  Congres- 
sional District. 

Though  we  were  of  different  political 
affiliations.  I  had  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration  for  Judge  Perlman  because 


he  was  always  so  fair  in  his  views  and  In 
his  opinions.  I  had  occasion  to  try 
many  criminal  cases  before  him  and  to 
observe  how  learned  he  was  in  the  law 
and  how  fair  he  was  in  his  Judgment. 
It  was  always  a  great  pleasure  to  appear 
before  him. 

Judge  Perlman  was  born  in  Poland  and 
came  to  this  country  as  a  child.  He  was 
graduated  from  City  College  in  New  York 
and  from  NYU  Law  School.  He  served 
in  the  New  York  State  Assembly,  later 
in  Congress,  and  in  1935  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  late  Mayor  Piorello  La- 
Guardia  as  a  city  magistrate.  A  year 
later  he  was  named  as  Justice  in  the 
Court  of  Special  Sessions,  and  served 
with  great  distinction  until   his   death. 

Judge  Perlman  was  only  64  years  old. 
Until  the  very  last  he  was  active  in  many 
Jewish  organizations,  philanthropic  in- 
stitutions, several  bar  associations  and 
other  groups. 

He  was  an  outstanding  public  servant 
and  a  proud  American,  loved  by  all  who 
knew  him  and  admired  for  his  sterling 
qualities  as  a  man.  My  deepest  sym- 
pathy goes  forth  to  his  widow  and  his 
son.  May  they  he  consoled  by  the 
thought  that  he  leaves  behind  an  honor- 
able name  and  that  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered as  a  conscientious  servant  of 
the  people. 


Parity  Prices  for   AgricuHnre 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
! 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVES 

Wednesday.  July  2,  1952 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  interest 
In  a  Federal  price  support  program  at 
full  parity  for  basic  farm  corps.  Such 
a  program  is  necessary  to  Improve  living 
conditions  and  increase  production  of 
America's  farms  and  ranches. 

Its  principal  purposes  are,  first,  the 
maintenance  of  full  parity  prices  for 
agriculture;  second,  the  conservation 
and  wise  use  of  our  soil  and  water ;  and, 
third,  technical  research  and  experi- 
mentation. 

These  are  things  that  the  fanner  on 
small  independent  farms  cannot  do  for 
himself  and  to  preserve  the  farms  in 
their  essential  position  in  our  free  en- 
terprise system  as  a  part  of  the  tax  base 
for  all  units  of  government,  this  program 
must  be  recognizee  as  f  function  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

However,  before  this  program  will 
ever  be  successful,  we  must  be  certain 
that  administration  costs  are  held  to  a 
minimum  and  that  our  farmers  and 
ranchers  do  not  become  victims  of  gov- 
ernment handouts.  Above  all.  we  must 
be  positive  that  agricultural  America 
does  not  become  regimented. 

In  support  of  full  parity  prices  on  the 
open  market  a  dual  program  of  purchas- 
ing surplus   agricultural   products  and 
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making  full  psirity  loans  on  stored  prod- 
ucts must  be  adhered  to  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Soil  conservation  can  be  achieved 
through  a  constructive  education  pro- 
gram centered  around  local  soil  conser- 
vation districts  organized  under  State 
law  with  adequate  voluntary  j)artlclpa- 
tlon  on  the  part  of  the  farmers.  This, 
of  course,  is  in  its  early  stages  and  needs 
full  cooperation. 

Productioii  has  also  been  increa.«*d 
through  research  and  experimentation 
in  all  agricultural  fields  In  recent  years. 
Our  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment 
Stations  have  developed  new  hybrid  seed 
varieties  and  have  improved  livestock 
breeds  to  such  an  extent  that  produc- 
tion has  been  Increased  40  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  12  years. 

Economic  statistics  carefully  analyzed 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  both  in  de- 
pression and  prosperity,  will  show  the 
total  national  income  to  be  constantly  in 
the  ratio  of  7  to  1  with  relation  to  farm 
Income.  Since  this  Is  true,  the  well- 
being  of  the  entire  national  economy 
depends  upon  the  success  of  the  farm 
program. 


Anotber  Move  by  Interior  Department  To 
(Uia  Control  of  Wetterm  Economy 

'   I  


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVES 

Friday.  July  4.  19S2 

Mr.  BOW  Mr.  Speaker,  In  keeping 
with  its  prolonged  drive  to  gain  absolute 
control  of  the  economy  of  the  West,  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  made  an- 
other significsmt  move,  which  I  l)elieve 
should  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  people,  and  especially  to  the 
people  of  Wyoming. 

I  am  sijeaklng  of  the  announcement  of 
Robert  R  Rose,  Jr..  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Interior,  that  he  would  run  on  the 
Democrat  ticket  for  Congressman  from 
Wyoming.  Behind  this  move  is  a  story 
of  political  machinations  which  illus- 
trates once  more  how  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  Its  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, are  seeking  to  force  enormously 
costly  policies  on  the  Nation's  taxpayers, 
and  to  rule  the  lives  of  every  western 
man,  woman,  and  child  under  a  socialis- 
tic dynasty. 

Only  yesterday,  the  news  wires  carried 
a  story  quoting  Under  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior Richard  D.  Searles  to  the  effect  that 
private  industry-  Is  muscling  in  on  the 
power  business.  He  mentioned  In  p«rtic- 
ular  Hells  Canyon  and  referred  to  pri- 
vate industry's  opposition  to  this  prov- 
ince of  Oscar  Chapman's  kingdom.  This 
statement  of  Under  Secretary  Searles  is 
a  grim  warning  that  private  enterprise 
is  out  the  window  and  that  the  Federal 
Government  claims  preeminence  in  the 
power  business.  It  is  a  far  cry  frcn  the 
United  States  historic  position  thai  pri- 
vate business  should  not  be  faced  with 
competition  from  the  Government. 


And  Robert  R.  Rose,  Jr.,  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  governmental  division 
which  takes  this  view. 

The  Casper,  Wyoming  Tribune- 
Herald— published  in  the  Wyoming  city 
of  which  Rose  was  mayor  before  assum- 
ing his  Interior  I>epartment  position — 
puts  it  this  way  In  an  editorial  headed 
"Mistaking  Wyoming's  crying  need": 

Jumping  into  tbe  race  tor  the  Democratic 
nomination  for  Congressman,  former  Mayor 
Robert  R.  Rose,  Jr.,  declared  "there  Is  a 
crying  need  in  Wyoming  for  a  Representa- 
tive in  the  lower  House  who  wiU  forcefully 
and  ajfgresslvely  dedicate  himself  to  B<'rvlc- 
Ing  the  requests  that  come  from  our  people 
to  Washington."  The  reason  for  this,  he 
explained,  is  that  the  Government  has  be- 
come large  and  the  people  of  Wyoming,  a 
public  land  State,  find  themselves  doing 
more  and  more  business  with  Federal  agen- 
cies and  bureaus. 

We  readily  agree  with  the  statement  of 
fact  but  question  the  conclusions  Mr.  Rose 
draws  from  It.  The  crying  need  in  Wyo- 
ming is  for  a  Representative  who  wUl  devote 
himself  to  eliminating  the  necessity  for  do- 
ing more  and  more  businese  with  Federal 
agencies  and  bureaus  rather  than  act  as  a 
mere  go-between. 

It  is  the  infringement  of  Government 
tip>on  the  lives  of  the  people  that  consti- 
tutes the  problem^  and  not  how  to  adjust  it. 
Wyoming  people,  through  their  organized 
economic  groups,  have  tried  hard  to  point 
up  this  fact.  Only  a  few  days  ago  livestock 
growers  were  protesting  suljsldles  paid  to 
them  and  the  accompanying  controls  that 
ultimately  lead  to  complete  regimentation. 
Wool  growers  and  Farm  Bureau  members 
are  In  accord. 

Big  Government  carries  the  threat  of 
■trangulatlon.  As  It  grows  bigger  the  area 
left  to  the  individual  citizen  grows  smaUer, 
The  real  need  is  to  reduce  Government  In 
size,  and  to  deetrlct  it  in  function,  to  mate 
it  manageable  and  effective  as  an  instru- 
mentallty  through  which  the  people  regulate 
their  own  affairs. 

There.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  an  important 
factor  in  American  hfe  today,  affecting 
the  lives  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child  in  the  Nation.  It  concerns  basic 
relationships  of  the  people  with  their 
Government — as  matters  stand  now,  the 
relationship  of  the  people  to  an  ever- 
swelling  Government,  getting  so  big  as 
to  alter  its  whole  form  and  fimction. 

And  I  repeat.  Robert  R.  Rose,  Jr..  is 
part  and  parcel  of  this  ever-swelling 
Government. 

Candidate  Rose  has  been  groomed  for 
the  role  of  a  stooge  for  this  plan  for 
bigger  and  bigger,  ever-more-powerful 
Government.  He  has  long  been  a  Wyo- 
ming mouthpiece  for  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  especially  for  a  Member 
of  the  other  body  of  the  Congress. 

Seeking  candidates  who  would  sup- 
port their  policies,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior and  the  Member  of  the  other  body 
settled  on  Rose.  Rose  then  was  mayor 
of  Casper,  Wyo..  and  in  such  oflBce  was 
not  in  a  good  position  to  receive  the 
desired  publicity.  Therefore,  a  deal  was 
consummated  which  would  bring  Rose 
into  the  political  limelight. 

Sponsored  by  the  Member  of  the  other 
body.  Rose  was  appointed  as  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Interior  by  Secretary 
Chapman.  His  job  was  to  be  supervision 
of  the  Departments  mineral  resources 
division,  a  field  important  in  the  na- 


tional defense  program.  In  this  posi- 
tion. Rose  was  able  to  make  himself  bet- 
ter known  to  the  puollc  at  home,  and  to 
support  the  legislative  activities  of  his 
sponsor  and  the  detrimental  program 
of  the  Interior  Department.  Upon  oc- 
casion. Rose  even  has  gone  outside  his 
specified  division  concerning  mineral  re- 
sources, when  so  doing  appeared  to  be 
of  political  advantage  to  himself,  his 
sponsor,  and/or  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

In  short,  the  appointment  of  Rose  as 
an  assistant  Secretary  of  Interior  was 
done  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting 
him  in  a  more  advantageous  Dosition  to 
run  for  Congress. 

The  plans  of  both  the  Interior  De- 
part and  Rose's  sponsor  have  been 
thwarted  in  several  Important  instances 
by  action  in  the  lower  House,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  now-famous 
Santa  Margarita  battle  which  involves 
the  issue  of  paramount  rights — virtual- 
ly the  same  issue  which  Under  Secretary 
Searles  pointed  up  in  his  Wednesday 
statement.  The  House  has  approved 
the  fight  which  the  Santa  Margarita 
people  have  conducted  to  preser\'e  their 
individual  rights  under  law,  but  the 
measure  which  would  accomplish  this  is 
being  blocked  in  the  other  body  of  Con- 
gress by  Rose's  sponsor. 

It  Is  the  power  of  paramount  rights, 
which  would  deprive  Americans  of  their 
Individual  freedom,  that  is  sought  by  the 
Interior  Depar'onent  and  tlie  Reclama- 
tion Bureau.  The  people  of  Wyoming 
would  be  greatly  injured,  as  would  the 
I>eople  of  every  other  State,  shqtild  this 
struggle  be  lost  to  the  supporters  of  sov- 
ereign power  vested  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  its  bureaus  and  agencies. 

Another  case  in  point  is  the  tidelands 
issue,  in  which  the  Democrat  adminis- 
tration is  seeking  to  deprive  States  of 
their  just  and  time-honored  rights. 

Still  another  case  in  Fwint  is  the  pro- 
posed multi-million  dollar  Central  Ari- 
zona project,  which  would  saddle  the 
Nation's  taxpayers  with  an  enormous 
additional  burden,  only  to  benefit  a  very 
few  private  landholders  and  give  the  Rec- 
lamation Bureau  the  greater  economic 
power  it  seeks. 

Where  would  Rose  stand  on  these  is- 
sues? 

It  is  logical  to  believe  that  he  would 
be  loyal  to  his  boss,  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior, and  to  his  sponsor,  the  Member 
of  the  other  congressional  body. 

It  is  logical  to  believe  that,  if  elected 
to  Congress,  Rose  would  help  to  carry 
out  their  policies,  to  the  detriment  of 
the  people  of  his  own  State  and  of  the 
Nation. 

He  was  groomed  and  trained  to  do  this. 
He  was  brought  into  the  political  pic- 
ture as  their  stooge. 

He  states  he  will  campwiign  under  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  Interior  De- 
partment post.  Therefore,  it  becomes 
obvious  that  he  will  be  campaigning  for 
Congress  with  the  endorsement,  support, 
and  permission  of  the  Secretary  of  In- 
terior. This  obvious  fact  will  remain 
true,  even  if  Rose  should  later  choose  to 
resign.  It  already  is  acknowledged  that 
Rose  is  the  candidate  of  the  Interior  De- 
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partment,  and  cannot  be  denied  whether 
L^  or  not  he  remains  officially  Identified 

^  with  the  bureaus  and  all  they  stand  for. 
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RecommendatioDs  of  the  Indians 
of  California 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

OF  Missoxnu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker, 
supplemental  to  the  statement  of  certain 
Indians  of  California  asking  for  amend- 
ments to  proposed  legislation  in  S.  3005. 
under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  further  re- 
quests for  amendments  to  this  bill  and 
certain  observations  on  the  part  of  the 
duly  authorized  spokesmen  for  certain 
of  the  California  tribes : 

Recommendations  of  the  Indians 
OF  Calitornu 

As  delegates  and  representativea  of  en- 
rolled Indians  of  California,  we  wish  to  clear- 
ly record  ourselves,  the  Indians  we  repre- 
sent, and  all  enrolled  Indians  of  California, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge  and  belief  to 
be  in  favor  of  a  second  per  capita  payment 
as  soon  as  Congress  and  the  Indians  have 
been  advised  ofQclally  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  fully  and  completely  as  to  the 
pertinent  facts  relating  to  the  revised  roll 
of  the  Indians  of  California.  The  authority 
contained  In  the  printed  section  10  of  the 
bill  is  far  from  being  appropriate.  It  would 
give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  blanket 
authority  In  his  "discretion"  to  make  or 
withhold  per  capita  payment  to  enrolled  In- 
dians from  funds  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  their  credit  after  the  com- 
pletion of  per  capita  payments  authorized 
by  the  act  approved  May  24.  1950.  This 
would  apply  to  the  balance  whatever  It  may 
be  after  said  payments  are  completed. 

Section  10  in  Its  printed  form  would  also 
give  the  Secretary  blanket  authority  In  his 
"discretion"  to  make  per  capita  payments 
from  funds  hereafter  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  enrolled  In- 
dians of  C-allfornla.  It  should  be  noted  that 
congressional  authority  to  the  Secretary  is 
usually  delegated  to  agents  of  the  Indian 
Biireau.  Such  authority  Is  seldom  employed 
on  the  level  of  the  Secretary  or  one  of  his 
assistants.  An  example  of  this  (which  may 
or  may  not  be  what  Congress  intended)  is 
In  the  case  of  the  revision  of  the  roll  of  the 
Indians  of  California. 

The  act  for  that  purpose  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  receive  applications  for  enroll- 
ment from  Indians  for  a  period  of  1  year — 
May  24.  1950,  to  May  23,  1951.  The  act  goes 
on  to  say :  "After  the  expiration  of  the  period 
allowed  by  thlls  section  for  filing  application, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  have  6 
r  onths  to  approve  and  promulgate  the  re- 
Ised  roll  of  the  Indians  of  California  pro- 
vided for  In  this  section." 

The  news  released  by  the  enrolling  agent 
dated  November  26,  1951,  states  as  follows: 

"On  November  24.  1951,  there  were  added 
to  the  California  Indian  roll  a  total  of  12,687 
people  whose  applications  were  approved  by 
James  B.  Ring,  area  director,  Sacramento 
area  ofBce,  box  749,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  by 
authority  delegated  to  him  November  21  by 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Oscar  L.  Chapman. 
Of  this  total,  326  are  names  of  individuals 
whose   applications  were  rejected  from  the 


1933  roll  because  they  were  nonresidents  of 
California  In  1928;  9,885  are  persons  eligible 
under  the  enrollment  act  passed  In  1948,  and 
2,466  are  those  enrolled  pursuant  to  the  1950 
act.  This  Is  a  partial  list  of  applicants  who 
will  be  enrolled,  but  only  those  applications 
which  were  reviewed  before  the  November  24 
dead  line  could  be  approved;  the  remaining 
applications  will  be  approved  when  addi- 
tional legislation  permitting  that  step  is 
passed  by  Congress. 

"Forms  will  be  sent  out  to  each  of  the  new 
enrollees  to  be  filled  out  and  returned  to 
the  area  director  In  order  for  them  to  receive 
their  $150  payment." 

The  original  enrollment  consisted  of  23.- 
571.  The  May  24,  1950.  act  explicitly  pro- 
vided that  enrollees  not  living  on  May  24, 
1950.  be  removed  from  the  original  roU. 
The  news  release,  nor  any  other  official  docu- 
ment known  to  us.  reveals  how  many  en- 
rollees were  removed  because  of  death. 
Without  knowledge  of  how  many  were  re- 
moved and  how  many  remained.  It  Is  not 
possible  to  know  the  total  enrollees  on  the 
revised  roll. 

By  that  act  the  final  approval  of  the  re- 
vised roll  was  fixed  as  of  November  23,  1951. 
That  means  that  the  Indians  did  not  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Secretary  or  an  Assistant 
on  his  level  to  approve  the  revised  bill.  It 
means  that  the  person  to  whom  authority 
had  been  given  or  delegated  to  receive  and 
compile  applications  for  enrollment  purposes 
was  also  delegated  to  approve  his  own  work- 
manship. 

Our  further  objection  to  section  10  Is 
found  In  the  last  sentence  thereof,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

"Funds  credited  to  the  account  estab- 
lished for  the  Indians  of  California  may  oe 
used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
fraying the  expenses  Incident  to  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  section." 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  no  limit 
placed  on  trust  funds  belonging  to  the  In- 
dians of  California  that  the  Secretary  or 
agents  of  the  Indian  Bureau  may  use  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  section  10. 

Furthermore,  It  is  not  now  known  what 
amount  will  be  left  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians  of  California  nor  how 
much  it  will  cost  the  Indians  to  have  such 
amount  distributed  on  a  per  capita  basis. 
Nor  is  it,  nor  can  it  be  known,  what  amount 
may  be  hereafter  depx»lted  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  the  enrolled  Indians  of 
California. 

On  May  8,  1952,  the  Court  of  Claims  de- 
cided on  an  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  to  the  effect  that 
the  Indians  of  California  are  an  Identifiable 
group  of  Indians  of  America  and  as  such  have 
the  right  under  the  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion Act  approved  August  13,  1946,  to  main- 
tain suit  against  the  United  States  for  lands 
wrongfully  taken  from  said  Indians.  On  page 
11  of  the  court's  decision  It  said: 

"It  may  be  that  If  an  award  should  be 
made  up>on  final  hearing  by  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  and  reported  to  Congress 
pursuant  to  sections  21  and  22  of  the  act. 
Congress  may  wish  to  legislate  further  con- 
cerning the  payment  and  distribution  of  the 
award,  but  this  should  have  no  bearing  upon 
the  question  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear  and 
determine  the  claims  presented  to  the 
Commission." 

Sections  21  and  22  of  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  Act  provide: 

"Sec.  21.  In  each  claim,  after  the  pro- 
ceedings have  been  finally  concluded,  the 
Commission  shall  promptly  submit  Its  re- 
port to  Congress. 

"The  report  to  Congress  shall  contain  (1) 
the  final  determination  of  the  Commission; 
(2)  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  or  Judg- 
ment upon  review,  if  any,  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  Court  of  Claims:  and  (3)  a  state- 
ment of  how  each  Commissioner  voted  upon 
the  final  determination  of  the  claim. 


"Sec.  22.  (a)  When  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission determining  any  claimant  to  be  en- 
titled to  recover  has  been  filed  with  Congress. 
such  report  shall  have  the  effect  of  a  final 
Judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  and  ther* 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  pay  the  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Commission. 

"The  payment  of  any  claim,  after  Its  de- 
termination in  accordance  with  this  act, 
shall  be  a  full  discharge  of  the  United  States 
of  all  claims  and  demands  touching  any  of 
the   matters   Involved   In   the  controversy. 

"(b)  A  final  determination  against  a  claim- 
ant made  and  reported  In  accordance  with 
this  act  shall  forever  bar  any  further  claim 
or  demand  against  the  United  States  arising 
out  of  the  matter  involved  In  the  contro- 
versy." 

From  the  foregoing.  It  Is  anticipated  that 
"hereafter"  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 
will  find  an  additional  sum  in  favor  of  th« 
Indians  of  California.  It  would  be  prema- 
ture, at  this  time,  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  distribute  the  amount  an- 
ticipated In  the  form  of  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission. 

As  further  JustlflcaUon  for  striking  sec- 
tion 10  In  lU  entirety,  we  quote  from  several 
petitions  from  different  Indian  communities 
which  are  signed  by  756  Indians.  Kxcerpt 
thererrom  reads  as  follows : 

"While  we  are  opposed  to  certain  other  pro- 
visions Included  In  the  proposed  legislation, 
we  call  your  attention  especially  to  section 
10.  which  provides:  'All  funds  heretofore  or 
hereafter  credited  to  the  account  estabUshed 
for  the  Indiana  of  California  •  •  •  ahaU 
be  distributed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior.' Which  means,  to  our  understanding, 
that — (1)  besides  the  authority  already  given 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  dUtrlbute  a 
per  capita  payment  of  $150  to  each  enrolled 
Indian  of  California,  by  the  act  of  May  24. 
1960;  (2)  he  would  also  be  authorized  to  have 
full  control  of  any  balance  remaining  In  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  Cali- 
fornia, after  each  enrollee  had  been  paid  his 
per  capita;  (3)  it  would  also  give  the  Secre- 
tary full  control  of  any  amount  which  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  'hereafter'  may 
find  due  the  Indians;  (4)  It  would  also  give 
the  Secretary  fxill  control  over  all  Interest 
that  any  amount  held  In  the  Treasury  to  the 
credit  of  the  Indians  of  California  shall  earn; 
(5)  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to 
defer,  in  his  discretion,  any  subsequent  per 
capita  payment;  (6)  there  Is  no  limit  as  to 
the  amount  which  could  be  used,  in  defray- 
ing expenses,  from  funds  now  in  the  Trea- 
sury to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia; (7)  there  Is  no  limitation  as  to  the 
amount  which  could  be  used  from  funds 
"hereafter"  found  due  the  Indians  of  Califor- 
nia; by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and 
the  Federal  Courts." 

Excerpt  from  letter  of  Indians  of  Placer 
County.  Calif.,  reads  as  follows: 

"Our  group  received  a  copy  of  Senate  bill 
3005.  a  bUl  to  facilitate  the  termination  of 
Federal  supervision  over  Indian  affairs  In 
California.  We  carefully  considered  the  bill 
yesterday  and  the  Auburn  Band  of  Indians 
heartily  disapprove  of  section  10.  We  feel 
that  if  necessary,  special  legislation  could 
take  care  of  any  set  amount  needed  when 
and  if  necessary  later,  when  we  know  defi- 
nitely bow  many  enrolled  Indians  there  are 
In  California  and  balance  remaining  in  the 
Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  of 
California. 

"Say  to  the  delegates  that  we  are  definitely 
against  this  section  10  of  the  proposed  blli 
S.  3005." 

Suggested  amendment  20:  Page  11.  at  the 
end  of  line  12.  Insert  the  following:  "Provided 
such  methods  shall  be  approved  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Indians  concerned  at  a  reg- 
ularly called  meeting  and  that  notices  of 
such  meeting  shall  be  conspicuously  posted 
20  days  in  advance  thereof." 
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Suggested  amendment:  Page  11,  strike  all 
of  section  15. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  Is  to  treat 
equally  all  tribes  and  iMinds  of  Indians  of 
California.  TTils  would  permit  Indians  or- 
ganised under  the  act  of  June  18.  1934.  to  es- 
tablish themselves  as  a  corporation  or  or- 
ganization, organized  under  the  law  of  a 
State  or  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Many  Indians  now  under  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  have  requested  and  are  now  request- 
ing the  rep*al  of  that  act  and  their  emanci- 
pation therefrom. 

Suggested  amendment  22 :  To  further  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  Indians  of  California, 
we  strongly  recommend  a  new  section  to  be 
known  as  lectlon  15,  to  retul  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  is.  Nothing  in  this  act  shall  affect 
any  claim  heretofore  filed  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  13.  1946 
(60  Stat.  1040),  any  right,  privilege,  or  im- 
munity of  any  tribe,  b«nd,  or  other  identifi- 
able group  or  liullvldual  Indian  within  the 
8t«te  of  California  afforded  under  Federal 
treaty  or  a^Teement  with  respect  to  hunting, 
trapping,  or  fishing  or  the  control,  licensing. 
or  regulatk'U  thereof. 

As  one  Jvisilficatlon  for  this  proposed  new 
•cction.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  same 
lukguage  iii  m  6.  3004  for  the  Indians  of 
On(on  an<l  Uiat  It  has  been  approved  by 
the  OepartaieDt  of  the  Interior 

•  SOBeeted  amendment  23:  We  further 
propose  a  new  section  to  be  known  as  sec- 
tion 16,  to  read: 

'•8»c.  16.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is 
hereby  directed  to  report  to  Congreas  within 
1  year  after  the  date  of  the  approval  of 
this  act  what  has  been  accomplished  In  car- 
rying out  its  provisions  and  as  to  what  re- 
mains to  te  done  ' 

Mr.  Leonard  M.  Hill,  director  of  Indian 
affairs  of  'Dallfornla.  under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 7.  1855,  said  that  there  were  at  present 
more  than  100  employees  In  the  Caitfornla 
Indian  Seivlce.  He  also  said  recently  that 
In  his  opinion  that  from  6  to  10  years  would 
be  require  1  to  conclude  the  Bureau's  work 
In  Califorr.la. 

In  addli  on  to  the  lorefrolng  recommenda- 
tions, we  -ecomtnend  that  your  committee 
or  a  subcommittee  thereof  hold  hearings 
at  several  central  place*  in  California  to  as- 
certain for  the  Congress  the  nature  and 
scope  of  the  work  involved  In  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  Indiana  of  California.  Some 
of  the  mo»it  strategic  locations  In  California 
would  be  Sacramento,  the  main  oQk^  of  the 
SUte  director  of  Indian  affairs,  Redding, 
Eureka.  San  Francisco.  Bishop,  Riverside, 
and  Palm  SiHings. 

Each  of  these  places  has  IiMllan  problems 
that  are  unique  In  their  need  for  a  proper 
solution  to  vexing  problems. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

KlXEN  NORHIS. 

RoBixT  CaoKvnxL,  T  »n 
I  LiNwooo  Wasd. 

Delefatea    rrpresenting    Indians    of 
CalifomiM. 

T.  a.   Cotxrrr, 
Executive  Representative.  Irulian*  of 
California.  Inc. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  VAIL 

OF  ILLINOIS 

TTHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

'  Mr.  VAIL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Just 
f!ni.«hed  reading  the  widely  publicized 
book  entitted  "I  Was  the  Witness"  by 


Whlttaker  Chambers.  It  held  a  more 
than  ordinary  interest  for  me  since  I 
was  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  that  developed  the  evidence 
and  issued  the  finding  in  the  now  fa- 
mous Hiss-Chambers  case — the  finding 
that  was  labeled  a  "red  herring"  by  Pres- 
ident Truman. 

In  those  days  the  committee  was  un- 
mercifully castigated  by  the  leftist  and 
antagonistic  press,  but.  as  the  record 
shows,  unassailable  evidence  was  being 
patiently,  painstakliigly.  and  consist- 
ently accumulated  in  the  course  of  in- 
vestigatlcn  and  hearings,  by  the  com- 
mittee and  Its  staff. 

The  committee  began  and  ended  Its 
preliminary  hearings  in  August  during 
the  second  session,  reached  its  conclu- 
sions and  subscribed  unanimously  to  the 
interim  report,  dated  August  28,  impli- 
cating Hiss.  The  report  was  couched 
In  language  befitting  the  extent  cf  evi- 
dence in  the  hand^  of  the  committee  at 
the  time  of  issuance,  but  it  clearly  re- 
flects the  reaction  of  all  committee 
members. 

This  easily  determined  fact  has  been 
ignored  by  the  self -same  leftist  and  an- 
tagonistic press  which  bitterly  attacked 
the  co»nniittee  during  its  deliberations, 
but  which  boarded  the  band  wagon  after 
the  conviction  of  Alger  Hiss  and  then 
took  a  new  tack,  announcing  that  most 
members  of  the  committee  had,  during 
the  investigation,  expressed  a  desire  to 
drop  the  case. 

That  statement  is  repeated  by  Cham- 
bers in  his  book  I  Wsis  the  Witness,  and 
I  cannot  permit  this  session  to  end  with- 
out branding  it.  for  the  record,  at  the 
very  least,  erroneous.  It  depreciates  the 
service  of  committee  members  who  la- 
bored patiently  and  successfully  to  prove 
the  past  relationship  of  Hiss  and  Cham- 
bers. I  never  heard  any  committee 
memt)er,  in  open  hearing,  executive  ses- 
sion, or  privately,  express  a  doubt  of  the 
guilt  of  Alger  Hiss  or  a  desire  to  drop 
the  investigation,  nor  did  anyone  else. 

Every  member  of  the  committee  who 
sat  through  the  hearings  was  convinced 
of  Hiss'  dupbcity.  No  other  conclusipn 
could  be  reached  in  the  face  of  his 
evasions  and  fabrications  and  the  mount- 
ing evidence.  The  entire  committee  was 
agreed  on  the  content  of  the  committee 
interim  repwrt  and  any  contention  to  the 
contrary  is  Incorrect. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  com- 
mittee entered  the  investigation  with- 
out a  shred  of  material  evidence.  Its 
case  was  built  up  point  by  point  through 
testimony,  adroit  questioning  and  per- 
sistent research  until  Irrefutable  evi- 
dence was  amassed  justifying  the  com- 
mittee report. 

It  must  aL<=o  be  remembered  that  Whlt- 
taker Chambers  sat  stolidly  through  the 
proceedings,  with  full  knowledge  of  the 
existence  of  the  microfilm,  later  located 
in  the  pumpkin  patch,  and  the  documents 
in  the  chimney  that  would  have  clinched 
the  committee  case,  but  remained  mute. 
It  was  only  after  Hiss  had  filed  suit 
for  libel  in  the  Baltimore  court  that 
Chambers'  memory  was  stimulated.  It 
was  only  after  It  had  penetrated  his  con- 
sclousnesE  that  his  own  personal  in- 
terests were  in  Jeopardy  tliat  he  "re- 


membered" the  vital  microfilm.  It  was 
then,  and  only  then,  that  he  informed  the 
committee  staff  of  the  existence  of  that 
conclusive  evidence. 

Does  that  delay  indicate  a  newly  In- 
stilled unrestrained  patriotic  motivation? 
Does  it  establish  his  claimed  moral  re- 
generation? Does  it  indicate  full  and 
complete  revulsion  agalnft  his  com- 
munistic philosophies?  Judgment  Is  dif- 
ficult, since  on  the  other  hand,  Chambers 
did  voluntarily  contact  Bsrle.  at  risk  to 
himself  of  prosecution.  Hs  did.  in  his 
testimony  before  the  committee,  involve 
Alger  Hiss  in  espionage  activity  and  as 
a  fellow  member  of  the  Communist 
Party,  when  he  could  easily  h£ve  refused 
to  testify  on  the  grounds  cf  self-incrimi- 
nation. His  cooperation  lad  the  founda- 
tion for  the  now  celebrated  Hiss  case 
but  left  inexplicable  gaps. 

When  he  approached  Adolph  Berle  In 
1939.  what  was  really  in  his  mind?  He 
told  an  unsupported  story,  involving  Hiss, 
but  as  he  now  says,  he  did  not  supply 
substantiating  evidence  because  of  his 
professed  affection  for  the  arch  traitor. 
Hiss,  and  his  consequent  unwillingness  x- 
to  cause  him  harm,  an  attitude  that  to  f 
say  the  least,  was  paradoxical. 

Had  he  presented  the  evidence  in  his 
possession,  Alger  Hiss  certainly  would 
not  have  been  a  participant  in  the  Yalta 
Conference,  where  it  is  conceded  he 
wielded  a  marked  influence. 

Recently,  listening  to  Chambers  coun- 
seling American  youth  on  Theodore 
Granik's  Forum  of  the  Air  I  was 
struck  by  the  irony  of  the  situation. 
Here  was  Chambers,  the  self-confessed 
ex-Communtst.  wealthy  from  the  sale  of 
his  literary  works  based  on  his  career 
as  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party, 
accepting  the  homage  of  the  literati  and 
the  plaudits  of  the  public,  offering  advice 
on  a  national  television  program  to 
young  America,  while  his  nemesis,  Par- 
nell  Thomas,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  with- 
out whose  authority  Hiss  would  never 
have  been  brought  to  justice,  languished 
in  semiexile. 

Compare  his  offense.  In  its  potential 
danger  to  the  Nation  to  the  espionage 
and  Communist  Party  activities  of  Whit- 
taker  Chambers.  My  association  with 
Pamell  Thomas  was  confined  to  com- 
mittee activities,  but  as  a  result  of  that 
association  and  my  consequent  knowl- 
edge of  his  service  to  his  country  it  is  my 
ineradicable  belief  that  the  Nation  is  in 
his  debt.  I  am  convinced  that  my  con- 
viction is  shared  by  all  who  were  aware 
of  his  fearless  approach  to  controversial 
subjects  and  his  dynamic  direction  of 
committee  procedures  that  resulted  dis- 
astrously for  enemies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  the  only 
Republican  majority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress  now  serving 
in  the  House.  It  therefore  devolves  up- 
on me,  in  my  opinion,  to  present  this 
true  version  of  the  attitude  of  committee 
members  with  respect  to  the  Hiss-Cham- 
bers case  and  lay  at  rest  any  doubt  thut 
may  have  risen  in  the  public  mind  by 
erroneous  press  statements  and  by  Mr, 
Chambers'  book  I  Was  the  Witness. 
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One  has  only  to  read  tiie  committee 
Interim  report  contained  in  volume  1 — 
Hearings  and  Reports  of  the  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities  for  1948,  to 
which  each  and  every  Member  subscribed 
and  which  was  drafted  shortly  after 
committee  hearings  in  August  1948,  long 
before  the  New  York  trial,  to  disprove 
the  allegations  of  the  detractors  of  the 
committee. 

It  was  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
have  served  with  such  able  and  sincere 
colleagues  as  Thomas,  Mundt.  McDowell 
and  Nixon  on  the  Republican  side  and 
Wood.  Peterson,  Rankin  and  Hebert  on 
the  Democratic  side,  as  well  as  with  the 
brilliant  committee  staff  composed  of 
Stripling.  Russell.  Appell  and  Wheeler. 
Altogether,  it  was  a  great  team  and  its 
accomplishments  must  not  be  tarnished 
by  the  sly  implications  of  "expert"  com- 
mentators, few  of  whom  had  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  Hiss-Chambers 
case. 


Presentation  of  Distinguished  Citizenship 
Award  to  Congressman  Robert  L. 
Doaghton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

OF  NOBTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4. 1952 

Mr.     HAMILTON     C.     JONES.     Mr. 

Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the 
proceedings  and  transcript  of  the  broad- 
cast over  WSOC  and  WSOC-FM  of  the 
presentation  of  the  distinguished  citi- 
zenship award  to  Congressman  Robert 
L.  DoxiGHToN  at  the  annual  North  Caro- 
lina district  convention  of  the  Civitan 
International.  This  presentation  was 
made  at  the  final  banquet  of  the  con- 
vention in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Charlotte.  Charlotte,  N.  C,  In  May  of 
1952,  and  the  proceedings  were  as 
f  oUows : 

Judge  WnxiAM  Bobbitt  (master  of  cere- 
monies, of  Charlotte.  N.  C.) .  The  high  light 
of  this  annual  convention  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina district  of  Clvltan  International  Is  the 
report  of  the  committee  on  our  distinguished 
citizenship  award,  and  this  report  will  be 
made  at  this  time  by  the  Reverend  I.  Howard 
Chad  wick. 

Rev.  HowAKO  Chadwick,  of  Winston- 
Salem.  N.  C.  (chairman,  distinguished 
citizenship  award  committee).  Mr.  Toast- 
master.  Mr.  Chaftman.  fellow  Clvltans.  and 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  distinguished 
citizenship  award  this  year,  as  decided  by  a 
panel  of  Impartial  Judges,  goes  to  the  candi- 
date submitted  by  the  Salisbury  Club,  the 
Honorable  Robekt  Lek  "Parmer  Boa" 
DouGHTON.  The  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee submitting  the  biographical  sketch  of 
Congressman  Doughton  wtis  headed  by  Mr. 
George  Uzelle  and  we  would  like  to  pay  spe- 
cial tribute  to  him  at  this  time.  Here  Is  the 
sketch  submitted:  The  Salisbury  Clvltan 
Club  has  selected  as  Its  candidate  for  the 
Clvltan  distinguished  citizen's  award  Hon. 
HoBEKT  Lee  Doughton.  Mr.  Doughtom 
was  born  at  Laurel  Springs,  on  November  17, 
1863,  and  was  educated  In  the  public  schools 
of  Alleghany  County.    He  was  a  member  of 


the  State  board  of  agriculture  In  1903; 
served  In  the  State  senate  in  1908;  and  as  a 
director  of  the  State  prison  from  1909  to 
1911.  Now  at  the  age  of  88.  he  is  serving  his 
forty-second  year  as  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  from  the  Ninth  Congres- 
sional District  of  North  Carolina.  He  Is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  has  served  in  this  capacity 
longer  than  any  man  In  the  history  of  our 
Nation.  Under  the  advice  of  his  physician, 
and  against  the  overwhelming  desire  of  the 
people  of  his  district,  he  Is  retiring  to  pri- 
vate life  at  the  end  of  this  term.  Because 
of  his  unswerving  loyalty  to  hla  country, 
his  great  love  for  his  State,  his  Integrity 
and  ability.  Mr.  Doughton  has  wielded  a 
greater  Influence  for  good  government  and 
respect  for  the  law  than  possibly  any  other 
man  In  this  State  during  his  generation. 
He  Is  considered  by  many  as  North  Caro- 
lina's Congreasman-at-Large.  and  his  ad- 
vice and  Influence  has  been  sought  and 
obtained  by  his  colleagues  and  the  citi- 
zens of  this  State,  regardless  of  party  affili- 
ation. He  has  exemplified  good  government 
at  Its  best  and.  by  his  unselfish  and  faith- 
ful service,  has  set  a  goal  to  which  all  citi- 
zens can  point  with  pride  and  hold  up  as 
worthy  of  the  asplraefbn  of  every  citizen 
who  may  seek  to  serve  In  any  capacity.  His 
many  progressive  acts  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  this  State  are  too  nimaerous  to 
enumerate.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  legislations 
sponsored  by  him  and  his  successful  efforts 
In  obtaining  good  roads,  parks,  hospitals, 
and  other  projects  are  today  benefitting  the 
people  of  this  State,  and  will  continue  to 
benefit  them  throughout  the  years.  All  In 
all.  be  has  exemplified  good  citizenship  In 
both  private  and  public  life,  and  has  con- 
tributed much  to  give  hope  and  confidence 
to  the  citizens  of  a  great  nation.  WhUe 
time  and  our  own  limitations  will  not  per- 
mit us  to  present  properly  his  many  contri- 
butions to  good  citizenship,  we  proudly 
nominate  Mr.  Doughton  as  North  Carolina's 
most  distinguished  citizen.  Before  contin- 
uing, I  would  like  to  caU  on  Governor  Lu- 
ther Medlln  at  this  time  for  a  special  an> 
nouncement. 

Luthes  Medlim  (district  governor.  Greens- 
boro. N.  C,  Clvltan  International  In  North 
Carolina).  Mr.  Toastmaster.  Chairman  How- 
ard, ladles  and  gentlemen,  distinguished 
guests,  at  th-i  request  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Salisbury  Clvltan  Club,  I  am  add- 
ing for  them  a  further  honor  to  our  distin- 
guished citizen  for  tonight — an  honor  that 
will.  I  think,  enhance  even  more  the  value 
of  this  distinguished  citizenship  citation.  It 
Is  my  pleasure  and  prlvUege.  at  this  time,  on 
behalf  of  the  Clvltans  of  the  Salisbury  Club 
to  bestow  upon  Congressman  R.  L.  Dough- 
ton an  honorary  membership  In  the  Salls- 
hxiry  Clvltan  Club.      [Applause.] 

Reverend  Chaowick.  And  now,  CongrflM- 
man  Doughton,  will  you  come  up  please,  sir. 
It  Is  with  extreme  personal  pleasure  that  I 
present  to  the  Honorable  Robert  Lee  Dough- 
ton this  medal  as  our  distinguished  citizen- 
ship citation  and  award  for  1951-52. 

Congressman  Doughton.  Mr.  Chadwlck, 
Governors,  Clvltan  Clubs,  members  of  the 
Clvltan  Clubs  of  North  Carolina,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen.  It  U 
with  deepest  emotions  of  pride  and  humility, 
but  with  extreme  thankfulness  that  I  accept 
this  expression  of  your  confidence,  this 
award  and  beautiful  trophy  of  outstanding 
citizenship.  No  words  at  my  command  will 
adequately  express  my  deep  and  sincere  and 
profound  appreciation  of  this  expression  of 
your  confidence,  your  esteem — this  great 
consideration.  It  Is  always  a  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  In  Charlotte  for  many  reasons. 
One  reason  Is  that  It  Is  the  home  of  my  long, 
time  friend  and  ex-governor,  United  States 
Senator,  a  Representative  In  Congress,  an 
outstanding   citizen,   a   great   statesman,   a 


great  American,  Cameron  Morrison.  It  is 
also  a  pleasvire  to  be  In  the  home  city  of  my 
friend  and  colleague  and  the  faithful  and 
diligent  Representative,  able  Representative 
In  Congress  from  this  district,  Hamilton 
Jones.  Now  there  are  numerous  civic  or- 
ganizations dedicated  to  good  citizenship; 
none  so  far  as  I  know  have  so  meaningfully 
defined  the  term  good  citizenship.  The 
Clvltan  creed.  In  beautiful  prose,  lays  down 
a  challenge,  a  challenge  of  devotion,  convic- 
tion, dedication,  and  action;  and  these  thre« 
to  me  are  inseparable  In  defining  good  citi- 
zenship. It  has  been  weU  and  truly  said 
that  a  good  Christian  makes  a  good  citizen, 
and  this  truth  you  have  recognized  by  chooe- 
Ing  the  golden  rule  as  your  creed:  "As  you 
would  that  men  do  unto  you.  do  ye  even  so 
unto  them."  There  Is  a  striking  comparison 
between  Christianity  and  good  citizenship.  If 
the  two  are  not  analogous  The  satisfaction 
that  comes  from  good  citizenship  derives 
from  being  a  good  citizen,  and  the  Joy  of 
Christianity  comes  from  being  a  good  Chris- 
tian. Your  creed  stresws  obedience  to  law, 
and  whether  It  be  laid  down  by  constitu- 
tional convention,  by  legislative  assembly, 
by  the  decision  of  courts,  or  by  the  higher 
authority  of  divine  edict,  there  has  never 
been  a  time.  In  my  Judgment.  In  the  history 
of  our  country  when  the  standard  of  citizen- 
ship was  in  greater  need  of  elevation,  and  It 
Is  my  hope  and  my  sincere  prayer  that  the 
creed  of  the  Clvltans  may  take  a  firmer  hold 
and  have  a  deeper  root  In  the  Uvea  and  hearts 
of  all  of  our  people.  There  has  never  been 
a  time,  in  my  Judgment,  when  the  obedience 
and  respect  for  law  are  more  lmp>ortant  than 
at  present.  In  this  day  of  tragedies  and  trib- 
ulations, frustrations,  and  disturbances. 
There  are  many  national  and  International 
problems — there  is.  I  say.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  need  of  elevation  of  standards  of  citizen- 
ship has  never  been  more  Important  than 
today.  Now.  my  friends.  Clviuns.  as  I  un- 
derstand, the  Clvltan  Club  of  Salisbury, 
where  I  am  best  known — and  for  that  reason 
I  am  surprised  at  their  decision  In  this 
matter — In  nominating  me  for  this  great 
honor  and  the  State  Clvltans  selected  me. 
And  with  all  my  heart,  and  with  all  my  mind, 
and  out  of  the  bottom  of  my  heart  and  from 
the  fullness  of  my  heart.  I  thank  you  for  this 
expression  of  your  confidence,  of  your  esteem, 
and  your  good  will. 


International  Labor  Orfanixation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
editorial  appearing  in  the  New  York 
Times  of  June  14.  1952. 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  vitally 
Important  role  the  International  Labor 
Organization  is  playing  in  the  economic 
and  social  problems  of  the  world.  It  la 
timely  because  there  Is  a  tendency 
among  some  business  leaders  to  over- 
look the  Influence  of  this  great  organi- 
zation, which  includes  representatives 
from  64  nations  of  the  world.  In  coun- 
tering the  threat  of  Soviet  Imperialistic 
expansion. 

The  aim  of  the  ILO  Is  to  Improve  the 
condition  of  the  workers  and  farmers, 
raise  living  standards,  strengthen  demo- 
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cratlc  proeeises  and  thus  build  a  barrier 
against  communism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  Ihe  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

ILO  Looks  Ahead 

In  theee  dnya  when  etrrws  is  necessarlty 
placed  on  re-.UTnlng  the  western  nations  to 
countCT  the  threat  of  Soviet  Imperialist  ex- 
pansion thought  must  also  be  taken  for  the 
dtfBcult  days  that  Me  beyond  rearmament — 
asetimlng  attainment  of  a  more  viable  peace. 
Such  a  wrrrW.  In  which  less  of  our  resources 
will  go  for  armaments,  will  bring  with  tt  the 
same  probleris  as  ha\'e  usually  aoeompanlM 
the  end  of  a  slmUar  period  or  of  a  war. 
trme  problems  Include  the  danftw  of  un- 
employment, the  need  for  expanding  eco- 
nomic development,  and  for  raising  living 
standards. 

It  Is  encon raging  to  note  that  theee  major 
aodal  tasks  that  He  ahead  are  being  explored 
at  tlie  International  Labor  Organiratlon's 
annual  conference  In  Geneva  Director  Gen- 
eral David  A.  Morse,  In  his  annual  report, 
cans  the  delegates'  attention  to  the  dangers 
that  ve  may  encounter  However,  even  be- 
fore that  point  Is  reached  he  warns  that 
"the  dliBculty  of  meeting  all  current  de- 
mands on  scarce  resources  makes  It  only  too 
poastble  that  nations,  preoccupied  either  with 
external  th.-eatt  to  their  security  or  with 
ambitious  plans  for  acrif^i'tura'  *"<>  Indus- 
trial development,  may  neglect  the  need  to 
maintain  sc<!al  progreaa." 

WltlUn  its  modest  budget  the  ILO  Is  doing 
Ita  share  to  develop  social  programs  tliat 
will  help  solve  some  of  our  major  problems. 
It  has  responded  to  Its  opportunities  by  ex- 
panding lU  share  of  the  technical  assistance 
procrara  of  the  United  Nations  with  a  view 
to  rapid  Improvement  in  production  and  liv- 
ing standards  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries. In  this  area  the  ILO's  chief  efforts 
have  been  aseoclated  with  the  tralnlrig  of 
needed  skills,  the  organization  of  employ- 
ment services,  the  development  of  Industrial 
safety  and  health  plans,  the  development  of 
legUlatlon  on  minimum  wages  and  other 
labor  standirds.  The  present  and  future 
\iaefulness  of  the  ILO  In  helping  formulste 
and  activate  such  progrnms  calls  for  Its 
txnatlnted  support  by  all  thinking  people, 
Vbatber  from  the  ranks  or  from  more  lofty 
pliycea  In  government,  labor,  and  Industry. 


Record  of  Commitiee  oa  Public  W»riu  m 

Uie  Eighty -second  Congress 

i  

FXTENSTON  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  BUCKLEY 

OF  NrW  TOME 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RETREiiXNTATrVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  rexnaiks.  I 
should  like  to  submit  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  activities  of  the  Hou^^e  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  durinB  the 
Elshty-second  Congress. 

Our  committee  has  Jurisdiction  of 
legislaUon  dealing  with  the  improvement 
of  rivers,  and  harbors,  and  waterways 
for  navigation,  flood  control,  other  water 
uses  and  related  purposes,  and  shore  pro- 
tectJon.  It  drafts  the  laws  for  the  pro- 
tection and  preservation  of  the  navigable 
waters  of  the  United  States. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
handles  legislation  relating  to  the  pur- 
chase of  sites  and  construction  of  post 


oCaces.  customhouses.  Federal  court- 
hotises,  and  federally  owned  buildings 
generally  which  provide  housing  accom- 
modations for  Government  activities. 

The  committee  has  jurisdiction  in  the 
matter  of  oil  and  other  pollution  of 
navigable  waters. 

All  bills  relating  to  the  construction  or 
maintenance  of  roads  and  post  roads 
must  be  referred  to  our  committee  for 
consideration. 

The  committee  has  made  a  splendid 
record  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

We  have  handled  hundreds  of  survey 
rep>ortB  on  navigation  and  flood  control. 
These  surveys  Involve  a  study  and  review 
of  previous  reports  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  discussion  with  corps'  per- 
sonnel, public  hearings,  and  in  some  in- 
stances field  trips  to  the  sites  of  the 
projects. 

More  than  300  bills  were  referred  to 
this  committee  for  consideration.  Hear- 
ings were  held  on  many  of  them.  Forty- 
six  of  these  were  reported  to  the  House, 
most  of  which  have  now  become  law. 

In  addition  to  hearings  on  individual 
projects  and  proposals,  extensive  public 
ht«rin^  were  held  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway;  Kansas  and  Missouri  floods; 
dispersal  of  Federal  agencies;  Federal- 
aid  highways;  water  pollution;  and 
policies  and  procedures  with  respect  to 
authorizations  for  civil-works  projects. 
Passage  of  the  1952  Federal-Aid  High- 
way Act  assures  an  adequate  highway 
transportation  system — vital  to  the 
Nation's  economy. 

Extension  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  will  enable  the  Public  Health 
Service  to  continue  the  work  of  develop- 
ing comprehensive  water  pollution  con- 
trol programs  In  cooperation  with  the 
States  and  municipalities. 

Emergency  flood  control  measures  and 
supplemental  authorizations  for  access 
roads  and  repairs  of  highways  and 
bridges  damaged  by  floods  can  be  listed 
among  the  important  achievements  of 
this  committee  for  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

The  committee  appointed  a  special 
subcommittee  to  investigate  and  study 
policies,  practices  and  procedures  relat- 
ing to  the  Nation's  civil-works  program. 
Special  funds  were  appropriated  for  this 
purpose.  An  investigative  staff  was  as- 
signed to  this  work  and  extensive  hear- 
ings and  field  investigations  have  been 
conducted.  Transcripts  of  the  hearings 
held  by  this  subcommittee  are  being 
published  in  three  volumes.  Findings 
and  conclusions  will  be  published  in  a 
series  of  reports  on  specific  subjects 
covered  by  the  studj.  This  committee 
is  making  a  sincere  effort  to  prescribe  a 
well-regulated  procedure  for  the  initia- 
tion and  authorizaUon  of  civil-works 
projects  which  will  bring  about  econo- 
mies in  their  maintenance  and  operation 
without  detracting  from  the  efficient 
functioning  of  such  projects. 

In  the  accomplishments  listed  herein 
I  have  had  the  active  cooperation  and 
valuable  aid  of  all  the  committee  mem- 
bers. As  chairman  of  the  committee  I 
am  very  grateful  to  each  of  them  for  their 
courtesy,  hard  work,  and  general  effi- 
ciency. I  pay  special  tribute  to  Con- 
gressmen Htnrt  D.  Larcade,  Jr..  Clifford 
Davis,   James   W.   Trimble,   George  H. 


Fallon  and  Robert  K  Jones,  Jr.,  who 
have  served  as  chairmen  of  the  subcom- 
mitees  during  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. My  special  thanks  goes  to  Con- 
gressman George  A.  Dondero,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee,  and 
former  chairman,  who  has  cooperated 
with  me  in  every  way  to  perfect  the 
legislation  which  has  been  offered  to  the 
Congress. 

The  Congress  itself  Is  nothing  more 
than  the  people  wtio  comprise  Its  mem- 
bership and  the  care  with  which  these 
Members  do  their  work  is  reflected  in 
the  legislative  accomplishments  of  the 
committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  far  too  little  credit  is 
given  to  the  clerks,  typist*,  stenographers, 
secretaries,  and  professional  staff  mem- 
bers who  assist  in  carrying  out  the  Na- 
tion's legislative  responsibilities.  The 
work  of  preparing  and  considering  legis- 
lation In  the  indlv.dual  committees  Li 
greatly  simplified  and  facilitated  by  the 
personnel  who  make  up  the  technical 
staffs.  The  Committee  on  Public  Works 
has  an  extremely  capable  and  experi- 
enced staff  to  assemble  the  facts  and  pre- 
pare the  technical  analyses  needed  to 
aid  the  members  \n  considering  and  act- 
ing upon  the  various  legislative  proposals. 
Out  of  long  experience  with,  and  clear 
understanding  of,  the  functions  of  the 
committee,  the  staff  provides  the  mecha- 
nism with  which  we  operate.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  them  publicly 
for  their  fine  work.  I  know  that  all  of 
the  members  of  the  Committee  join  with 
me  In  this  acknowledgement. 


Dr.  Abraham  Rosenbadi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

OF  DELAWAKK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "Dr.  Abraham  Rosebach,"  pub- 
lished In  the  Wilmington  Morning  News 
of  July  4,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

Da.  Aekaham   Rosckbach 

Dr.  Abraham  Roseabach.  dead  In  Ph.la- 
delphla  at  75,  was  the  lender  in  the  field  of 
rare  book  and  manuscript  collecting.  His 
collection  was  never  a  hoard.  He  sold  as  well 
as  bought  such  fabulous  lt€ms  as  Gutenberg 
Bibles,  first  folios  of  Shakespeare,  and  Lewis 
Carroll's  original  manuijcrlpt  of  Alice  In 
Wonderland.  There  havu  been  Englishmen 
who  sourly  called  him  the  Napoleon  of 
Books  In  their  misery  at  seeing  him  svroop 
down  on  libraries  of  great  British  rarities 
and  carry  them  off  to  the  United  States. 

But  he  kept  his  collection  stirred  up  by  hta 
ceaseless  adding  and  BU'otractlng.  So  It  is 
that  the  present  value  of  the  Rosenbach 
collection  Is  figured  at  atwut  15.000.000,  In 
contrast  to  the  valuation  of  $25,000,000  put 
on  it  In  1932.  a  very  bad  depression  year. 
Estimates  of  the  sum  he  spent  on  books  dur- 
ing his  40  active  years  vary  from  $60,000,000 
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to  $80,000,000.  MUllona  of  that  went  for  col- 
lections be  gave  to  public  libraries.  His  In- 
terest In  Alice  In  Wonderland  harked  back  to 
the  children's  books  an  uncle  began  gather- 
ing In  1840.  When  turned  over  In  1948  to 
the  Philadelphia  Free  Library,  Dr.  Roeen- 
bach's  collection  of  children's  books  was  the 
most  complete  in  history. 

"Rosy."  as  he  was  known  to  his  fellows, 
was  a  bibliophile  as  well  as  a  super  broker 
of  the  book  world.  He  loved  books  for  their 
merit  and  significance  though  never  setting 
himself  up  as  a  scholar^  For  his  gifts  alone 
he  ranks  with  the  men  who  established  the 
Folger,  the  Huntington,  and  the  Morgan 
Libraries.  As  Harland  A.  Carpenter,  of  the 
Wilmington  Library  remarks.  Dr.  Rosenbach 
was  one  of  the  last  of  the  great  collectors 
whose  wealth  permitted  great  legacies  to  the 
people  of  America. 


The  Apology  to  Lattimore 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
entitled  "The  Apology  to  Lattimore," 
published  in  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman 
of  June  30,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Apology  to  Lattimori 

The  State  Department  has  fallen  all  over 
Itself  to  apologize  to  Owen  Lattimore  for 
having  refused  him  exit  permission  from 
the  United  States  a  few  days  ago.  A  tip  that 
Lattimore  Intended  to  sojourn  behind  the 
Iron  curtain  turned  out  to  be  false,  where- 
upon the  State  Department  order  was 
canceled. 

Strictly  on  the  legal  side.  In  order  that 
an  odious  individual  such  as  Lattimore  would 
have  no  case  in  a  libel  action,  the  Govern- 
ment's apology  was  probably  necessary.  But 
It  goes  against  the  grain  just  the  same  to 
observe  bowing  and  scraping  of  any  kind 
extended  to  the  man  who  once  advised  the 
Acheson  group  in  the  State  Department  to 
"let  Korea  fall,  but  don't  let  It  appear  that 
we  pushed  them." 

Nobody  has  yet  proved  that  Owen  Latti- 
more has  ever  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  but  it  has  always  seemed  to 
us  that  this  Is  strictly  a  quibble  beside  the 
point.  The  facts  of  the  Lattimore  record 
are  that  he  long  advocated,  and,  Indeed,  was 
In  a  position  to  get  results,  that  the  Com- 
munist forces  of  Asia  should  emerge  as  the 
dominant  power  on  the  mainland.  There 
can  be  little  or  no  question  today  that  the 
virulent  Lattimore  views  played  an  enor- 
mous role  in  switching  this  Nation's  far- 
eastern  policy  from  support  of  Chiang  Kai- 
shek  to  the  abortive  attempt  to  rig  a  "deal" 
with  the  Pelplng  Reds.  The  result  was 
China's  fall,  and  Korea. 

Lattimore  Is  still  a  professor  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  although  his  own  weird 
academic  background  scarcely  entitles  him 
to  the  title  of  "professor"  which  he  currently 
holds. 

Probably  this  country  would  be  better  off 
tf  Instead  of  restricting  Lattimore  from 
traveling  behind  the  iron  curtain  a  way 
could  be  found  to  send  him  behind  it  for 
good. 


Policies  and  Practices  of  Post  Exchanges 
and  Commissaries  of  Oar  Defense 
Forces  in  Forei^  Lands 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks, 
I  include  herewith  a  very  outstanding 
report  prepared  by  Maj.  Oen.  Arthur  R. 
Wilson,  United  States  Army  retired, 
after  comprehensive  study  and  investi- 
gation of  policies  and  practices  of  the 
post  exchanges  and  commissaries  of  our 
defense  forces  in  foreign  lands: 

In  thesf  days  of  splrallng  prices,  when  food 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  hub  reached  the  highest  cost  level  In 
history  (butter  bumping  SI  a  pound)  and 
taxes  are  being  plied  upon  taxes,  the  av- 
erage American  has  no  idea  probably  that  for 
years  he  has  been  subsidizing,  and  Is  con- 
tinuing to  do  so  In  Germany,  various  big 
corporations  and  news{>apers  and  giving 
bonuses  to  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  civil- 
ian employers  of  these  large  companies  by 
permitting  them  to  make  purchases  at  the 
Army  post  exchanges  and  commissaries  at 
prices  far  below  what  the  corresponding 
items  can  be  procured  for  in  the  United 
States.  The  "logistical  support"  given  by 
HICOO  and  the  Army  command  In  Europe 
to  thousands  of  people  not  entitled  to 
such  suyport  by  the  laws  ot  Congress  is  the 
Big  Rock  Candy  Mountain  for  hordes  of 
chlselera.     "They  never   had   It  so   good." 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  providing  every- 
thing necessary  to  run  households  at  prices 
far  below  what  they  can  be  obtained  for  In 
the  United  States,  even  though  the  articles 
are  transported  from  place  of  manufacture 
in  the  United  States  to  an  Atlantic  port, 
handled,  warehoused,  shipped  over  the  ocean, 
and  again  transported  from  a  port  In  Grer- 
many  or  In  France  to  a  sales  store  In  Ger- 
many specially  set  up  In  buildings  requisi- 
tioned from  private  Germans  and  therefore 
Indirectly  paid  for  by  the  American  taxpayer 
and  with  special  staffs  all  along  the  line  paid 
for  through  national  defense  appropriations 
or  subsidies.  They  have  free  ofBces  and  free 
dwellings,  with  free  servants,  the  use  of  the 
American  pcotal  service  at  United  States  do- 
mestic rates,  reduced  rates  for  telephone  and 
cables  and  radio  outside  Germany  and 
oftimes  free  service  on  the  telephone  within 
Germany;  access  to  and  entertainment  In 
fine  clubs  at  ridiculously  low  prices;  requisi- 
tioned swimming  pools  exclusive  for  Ameri- 
cans; recreational  areas  sfjeclally  requisition- 
ed In  the  famed  Bavarian  Alps  where  they 
can  stay  In  the  finest  tourist  hotels  for  from 
W  to  $4  a  day  b^ard  and  room;  taxlcabs  at 
special  rates;  railroad  fares  the  cheapest  In 
the  world  at  about  one-sixth  the  price  It 
costs  a  German  or  any  other  person  not 
being  accorded  "logistical  support";  medical 
and  dental  care  In  Army  hospitals,  all  it 
costs  Is  abou'  $1  a  day  for  board.  Many 
can  stay  In  the  Army  requisitioned  hotels  in 
practically  every  city  of  Germany  of  any  size 
for  50  cents  to  a  $1  a  night  and  meals  at 
about  11.50  a  day  and  also  use  their  rooms 
for  offices;  they  have  absolute  freedom  to 
any  of  the  hundreds  of  restaurants  and  snack 
bars,  hotels,  trains,  clubs,  etc.,  throughout 
the  country. 

The  use  of  the  APO  saves  the  corporations 
or  the  individuals  so  favored  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.     The  APO's   um  th« 


domestic  United  States  postal  ratM;  that  la. 
3  cents  an  ounce  for  first-class  maU  and  6 
cents  an  ounce  for  air  mall.  The  same  goes 
from  BerUn  or  Frankfurt  or  Stuttgart  or  any 
other  German  city  where  the  chiselers  live  on 
the  "logistical  support"  of  the  Army.  Parcel 
post  la  12  cents  a  pound  and  at  that  rate  1 
pound  from  Stuttgart  to  New  York  costs  12 
cents;  18  cents  to  Kansas  City;  20  cenu  to 
San  Francisco.  On  the  other  hand.  German 
first-class  mall  costs  0.50  DM  an  ounce,  or  0.80 
DM  an  ounce  for  air  mall.  An  ordinary 
colored  film,  mailed  to  Eastman  or  Ansco 
via  APO  costs  12  cents;  In  the  German  post 
it  costs  2.80  DM.  or  about  75  cents;  and 
furthermore  It  has  to  go  through  customs 
and  have  a  lot  of  stamps  and  delays.  Until 
a  few  months  ago  the  racketeers  could  ship 
via  parcel  post  at  the  subsidized  expense  of 
the  United  States  taxpayers  (on  the  theory 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  doing 
something  for  the  fighting  men)  cigarettes. 
coOee,  nylons,  etc..  etc..  sell  them  in  the  black 
market.  It  took  the  Army  years  to  take  effec- 
tive measures  against  these  foul  practices. 
However,  at  the  moment  the  people  who  are 
given  this  "logistical  support "  can  ship  so- 
called  gift  packages  home  at  parcel  post 
rates.  These  packages  can  t>e  anything  buy- 
able In  Germany  or  In  Europe  and  If  there  is 
not  a  great  racket  going  on  In  that  business 
I  miss  my  guess.  When  the  Congress  ap- 
proves extensions  on  soldiers  shipping  home 
these  gift  packages  I  doubt  If  anybody  on 
the  War  Department  General  Staff  was  In- 
formed enough  to  tell  the  truth  to  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  state  plainly  the 
abuses  to  which  this  law  Is  put  by  the  ci- 
vilians who  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Army  of  Occupation  except  the  fiction  put  up 
by  EUCOM  that  In  some  vague  way  they  art 
contributing  to  the  occupation. 

Only  a  thorough  Investigation  could  de- 
termine how  much  money  the  American  tax- 
payer Is  giving  to  these  large  corporatlotu 
and  their  hundreds  of  employees  as  a  restilt 
of  permitting  them  the  use  of  the  American 
Army  postal  service  at  domestic  rates,  which 
was  contemplated  only  for  the  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

The  domestic  parcel-post  rates  will  soon 
be  going  up  in  the  United  States  because  the 
Post  Office  Department  cannot  make  ends 
meet  for  the  service  it  gives  at  the  price  of 
the  postage  charged.  OuUlde  of  the  millions 
of  dollars  that  go  for  free  postage  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  transportation  at  a 
loss  of  newspapers  and  periodicals,  perhaps 
the  next  greatest  Item  to  show  a  deficit  la 
the  racket  permitted  by  HICOO  In  the  us« 
of  the  mails  In  Germany. 

The  following  Is  a  general  cross  section  of 
various  classes  of  Items  and  their  purchase 
prices : 

The  latest  tax  bill  Increased  the  Federal 
tax  on  cigarettes  8  cenu  a  pack  and  State 
taxes  on  top  of  that  are  from  3  to  5  cents 
with  some  cities  adding  even  another  cent 
or  so;  but  the  thousands  of  Individuals  (other 
than  military  people)  who  are  favored  by 
logistical  support  In  Germany  can  still  buy 
a  carton  and  a  half  a  week  (IS  packages)  of 
their  favorite  brand  for  10  cents  a  pack,  or, 
Robert  Burns  panatella  cigars  at  10  cents 
each  or  S5  for  a  box  of  50:  Prince  Albert  pipe 
tobacco  or  any  slmrtlar  brand,  two  cans  for  26 
cents;  wlndproof  zlppo  lighters  $2  each,  or 
Ronson  Crown  table  lighters  W.50  each. 

The  Federal  tax  on  liquor  went  up  $2.60 
a  quart  but  the  prices  In  the  post  exchanges 
have  actually  been  lowered  within  the  last 
year  from  about  S3  50  a  fifth  to  the  present 
price  of  »3.15  a  fifth  for  any  top  brand  of 
Scotch  or  bourbon  such  as  Halg  ft  Halg. 
White  Label,  Vat  69,  Old  Granddad  or  Old 
Taylor.  Pour  Roses  or  similar  blends  seU 
at  •2.75;  Martel  or  Three  Star  Hennesey.  »2.65 
to  13.15  a  bottle;  Golden  Wedding  whisky, 
$2.40;  Bacardi  rum  or  Myers  rum.  11.65; 
Heubleiu'a  cocktails.  Martini.  Old  Paatxloned, 
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or  Manhattan,  11.16:  Oordon  gin.  Italian  or 
French  vermouth,  $165;  fine  Italian  wines 
such  as  Chlantl  at  $1  a  bottle;  and  the 
finest  French  or  Rhine  or  Moselle  wines  rang- 
ing from  75  cents  to  $1.25  a  bottle.  By  the 
drink,  a  MartliU,  Old  Fashloa*d,  or  Manhat- 
tan cockt&ll  30  cenu,  and  export  bear  10 
c«nU  a  bottle.  In  any  club. 

A  woman  can  have  a  shampoo,  hair  set, 
and  manicure,  for  example,  for  $1.40;  and  a 
haircut  for  a  man  is  35  cenu.  shave  20  oents; 
lull  leather  sules  on  the  shoes  with  your 
choice  of  leather  or  rubber  heels,  $2.25  fur 
men  and  $2  10  for  women;  leather  or  rubber 
•olss  for  men.  $1.10.  for  women,  $1;  clean- 
ing and  preaalng  a  three-piece  suit.  85  cenu. 
and  pressing  only,  35  cenU.  Laundry 
prices — «hlru,  20  cenU  each  with  your  choice 
of  heavy,  medium,  and  no  starch  and  collars 
and  cuffs  turned,  when  you  desire,  for  free; 
handkerchiefs,  aVi  cenU;  collars.  S  cenU; 
pajamas,  30  cenU,  under&hlrU  or  drawers, 
10  cents;  women's  slips.  30  cenU;  wash  dress, 
40  cenU;  nightgown.  15  cenU;  bed  spread, 
75  cenU;  sheeu,  13  cenU;  bath  towels,  S 
c«nu:  and  woolen  blanlceU,  39  cenU. 

Food  prices  are  far  below  what  the  house- 
wife can  purchase  in  the  United  States.  A 
few  examples  Butter.  46  cenU  a  pound;  rib 
steaks.  09  ceuU;  pork,  60  cenU,  the  finest 
lamb  chops.  $1  10;  sliced  bacon,  43  cenU; 
torn  turkey  (Swifts  premium),  54  cents; 
T-bone  steaks.  80  cents;  pork  loin,  83  cents; 
salmon  steaks.  61  cents;  round  steaks,  50 
cenu;  porterhouse  steaks.  86  cenu,  cod 
fUleu,  17  cenU;  whole  smoked  ham  at  S4 
cents  a  pound;  Dole  fruit  cocktail  In  cans 
of  1  pound  14  ounces.  33  cenU:  corn  flakes, 
8-ouDee  packa^.  90  c«nU;  Monarch  can  of 
corn,  1  pound  4  ounces.  20  cents;  com  starch, 
13  cenU:  milk.  10  cenu  a  quart,  and  butter- 
milk. 8  cents;  Carnation  milk  or  similar 
brands.  14i.^ -ounce  cans.  14  cenU:  Sun  Mnld 
raUlns.  16-oune«  packages.  23  cenU;  Stokley 
peas.  1  pound  4  ounces.  19  cenU:  A-1  sauce. 
35  eenta:  Worcestershire  sauce.  30  cenU:  ths 
finest  coffee,  75  cenU;  sugar.  8  cents;  flour, 
6  c«nts;  white  navy  beans.  10  oents:  Pllls- 
bury's  flour.  10  pounds.  59  cents;  Swansdown 
cake  flour,  package.  40  cenU;  Woodbury's 
•oap.  8  cenu.  and  other  toilet  soaps  from  5 
oenu  to  10  oenU  a  cake.  Tou  can  go  to  the 
•elf-sandce  stores  or  the  commissary  will 
irladly  give  you  "bom*  delivery"  with  an 
Army  truck. 

And  here  are  some  sample  prices  for  irood 
American  meals  served  st  hundreds  of  snack 
bars.  restauranU.  coffee  shops,  post  ex- 
chanifas.  hotela.  trains,  recreation  centers, 
clubs,  rascru.  etc.,  throughout  Germany: 
Ham  and  two  ant*,  i^y  style,  fried  potatoes. 
bread  butter.  condlmenU.  and  all  the  coffee 
you  want,  for  SS  cenU  What  woiild  It  coat 
In  the  United  StatesT  In  the  German  econ- 
omy It  would  cost  the  chiselers  about  $3. 
Roast  beef  dinner  with  two  big  slices  of 
meat,  mashed  poUtoes  gravy,  choice  of  two 
vegetables,  bread,  butter,  coffee,  etc  .  for  50 
OSDU.  Ck>ulaah  or  liver  with  the  same  dishes 
as  with  the  meat  dinner  66  cenu.  Meat  loaf 
with  the  ssime  trimmings.  50  cenU:  spaghetti 
with  ths  same.  20  cenu;  big  bowl  of  chill. 
JO  cent*. 

You  can  buy  tennis  balls.  Wright.  Wilson, 
or  Dlttaon.  tlu-ee-to-a-can  for  $1.50;  golf 
balls.  75  oenU  a  doaan:  Browning  automatic 
shotgun.  12  gage.  $107  25:  Winchester  pump 
Run,  12  gs^e,  $6095:  Stevens  12-gai;c  M5S0. 
$54;  Stevens  li-gage  Ma20  pump  gur..  $45.95: 
Stevens  li-gage  M124.  $39.50.  and  shells  for 
all  gages  $3  50  a  box.  A  Winchester  rifle 
M70m  can  be  bought  for  $95  50.  They 
can  transport  "Fire  King"  ovenware  aU 
ths  way  from  Ohio  and  sell  a  standard  set  of 
12  pieces  for  $1.45.  An  automatic  toostnias- 
t«r  can  be  purchased  for  $12  50  and  an  Emer- 
aon  alx-tuba  portable  radio  for  about  $25,  and 
everv  kind  of  electrical  equipment  for  ths 
household  at  corresponding  prices. 

If  you  like  photography  you  can  buy  the 
bast  black  and  whiu  film  for,  say  120  siae,  for 
35  cenu,  Eastman  Kodak  35-milUineUr  color, 


86  exposures,  $3.0S.  Ansco  color,  130  size,  $1; 
and  100  feet  of  Kodachrome  16-millimeter 
movie  film,  for  $6.10.  etc.  Tou  can  get  the 
fllnu  developed  for  10  cenU  a  roll  and  prinu 
for  3  cenu,  and  enlargemenU  to  SV^  by  4V^ 
for  4  cenU.  Tou  can  buy  a  Leica  or  Con  tax 
camera  with  the  finest  lensas  for  about 
$190 — and  they  come  froca  far  and  near  to 
buy  thess  cameras  and  take  them  back  to 
the  United  States  of  America  duty  free. 

Gasoline  can  be  purchased  for  15.65  cenU 
a  gallon  (it  has  been  as  low  as  12 Vi  cenu 
a  gallon)  and  there  are  hundreds  of  service 
stations  and  super  stations  to  take  care  of 
the  trade.  Spare  parU  can  be  purchased 
for  the  usual  make  of  American  cars  at  prices 
below  what  they  can  be  purchased  for  In 
the  United  Statos  uf  America.  Car  licenses 
are  only  $1.10  a  year  and  they  take  the  car 
to  any  country  in  Europe.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary for  the  persons  getting  "logistical  sup- 
port" to  pay  for  a  licence  In  their  home 
State  or  to  purchase  through  the  AAA  or 
some  aimilar  organisation  at  ths  cort  of 
about  $100  a  "trip  ticket"  or  pay  duty  for 
your  car  to  enter  Germany.  Furthermore, 
If  they  can  In  any  way  get  connected  with 
the  Gcvdrnment  (and  thousands  do)  they 
can  have  their  car  transported  free  from  the 
United  Sutes  of  America  and  return  on  a 
Navy  transport. 

AH  standard  brands  of  clothing  are  con- 
siderably below  the  celling  prices  In  the 
United  sutes  of  America.  Examples:  Ar- 
row collar  shirU,  $3;  nylon  stockings,  finest 
grade,  $1JZ5  a  pair;  Ralnfoe  overcoat,  wool 
lining,  de  luxe  brand,  $59.50;  McGregor  Glen 
Moore  Jacket,  f  19.50  (marked  for  sale  in  the 
United  States  of  America  at  $22.95 1:  Levy 
Straas  overalls,  $3.75;  Pepperell  blankeU  from 
Massachusetts.  72  inches  by  90  Inches.  $9.50 
a  pair;  and  a  fine  British  woolen  double 
blanket,  $9  a  pair;  the  finest  British  woolen 
suiting  for  men.  lightweight,  54  inches  wide, 
$2.50  a  yard:  heavyweight  up  to  $9  a  yard; 
gabardine,  $6  a  yard;  Shantung  silk,  36 
Inches  wide,  $3.50  a  yard;  and  woolen  dress 
maUrlal.  $2  a  yard  These  can  be  made 
into  fine  suiu  by  German  tailors  at  about 
one-filth  the  price  you  would  pay  in  the 
United  Statee  of  America. 

If  you  cannot  find  at  the  commissary  or 
the  poet  exchange  the  exact  things  you  want 
then  the  special  shopping  service  will  get 
it  for  you.  from  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  from  many  other  countries.  Or,  you 
can  order  throui?h  Montgomery  Ward  or 
Bears  Roebuck  and  |>ay  only  the  normal  do- 
mestic postal  rates  for  having  the  Items 
ahlpped  over  the  ocean  and  from  port  to 
post  exchange.  If  you  are  an  ordinary  clti- 
■en  in  the  United  States  of  America  and 
want  to  order  from  a  mail-order  huiise,  you 
pick  up  the  catalog  and  do  it  yourself,  but 
In  Germany  you  get  special  help  to  assist 
you  in  ordering  In  the  person  of  a  special 
representative  from  the  big  mail-order 
houses  whose  advice  is  free — but  he  is  being 
paid  an  additional  bonus  by  all  the  tax- 
payers because  he  is  given  logistical  support 
by  the  Army  for  his  efforts  In  behalf  of  his 
employees.  For  example,  a  silver  set  can  be 
ordered  from  New  Tork  and  no  Federal  or 
State  or  city  tax  paid,  because  It  is  going 
out  of  the  country,  sent  to  the  docks  in  that 
city  or  through  the  poet  office,  shipped  over 
the  ocean  on  Navy  transports,  handled  at 
the  port  in  Germany,  put  on  an  Army  requi- 
sitioned train  with  very  little,  if  any.  charge 
for  transportation,  and  sold  to  the  pur- 
chaser for  a  price  far  below  what  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  perhaps  as  much  as  30  percent.  If 
the  purchaser  does  not  like  United  States 
silver  he  can  request  the  special  shopping 
service  to  order  special  Danish  sliver  or  silver 
from  some  other  country.  II  the  purchaser 
belongs  to  that  great  army  of  people  who  are 
attached  In  some  way  to  the  Army  or  Is  one 
Oif  the  hordes  of  State  Department  personnel 
or   can   figure  out   that  in  aome  way   he   is 


contributing  to  the  occupmtion,  then  be  can 
have  the  silver  transported  back  to  the 
United  States  of  America  free  of  charge  on 
Government  transporu  and  becaxise  it  is 
household  goods  entered  duty  free  and  tax 
free  back  into  the  United  States.  It  is  a  great 
racket — at  the  expense  of  tha  average  Amer- 
ican tazfMiyer — for  those  so  privileged. 

The  above  will  give  the  average  American 
taxpayer  and  average  American  reader  an 
idea  why  the  representatives  of  big  business 
firms  and  metropolitan  newspapers  and  mag- 
azines and  news  agencies  fight  to  stay  on  this 
list  of  privileged  characters. 

The  food  can  be  purchased  In  the  stores 
subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayers  from 
26  percent  to  40  percent  cheaper  than  In 
the  German  market.  The  fact  that  so  many 
people  are  permitted  to  make  purchases 
makes  It  mere  dlfOcult  to  control  and  the 
result  Is  that  a  constant  stream  of  euppU's 
shipped  over  to  Germany  for  the  ostensible 
use  of  our  soldiers — but  actually  sold  to  al- 
most everybody — goes  Into  the  black  market 
and  in  competition  with  legitimate  Ger- 
man business.  It  tends  to  keep  prices  In 
Germany  at  an  artificial  level.  The  German 
buElnessmen  cannot  compete  with  a  black 
market  which  in  turn  is  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer  and  channeled  throuch 
the  official  merchandising  elements  cf  our 
Army  of  occupation.  T^e  exchanges  are 
loaded  with  all  kinds  of  stvff  unessential  to 
a  soldier's  life.  In  the  thousands  of  yards 
of  floor  space  In  any  post  exchange  there  Is 
only  a  very  small  space,  perhaps  1  pere*nt, 
marked  "soldiers  corner."  and  merchand  se 
Imported  from  all  over  Europe  and  the  Middle 
Bast  and  sold  at  prices  where  the  German 
merchant  cannot  compete.  For  example  the 
post  exchange  sends  buyers,  ofttlmes  on 
Government  transportation,  to  all  countries, 
including  the  Russian  satellite  countries, 
buys  special  Items  at  low  prlc*e.  ships  them 
to  the  nearest  German  border  point,  passes 
them  through  without  customs  or  duty, 
transporu  the  goods  at  special  rail  rates  or 
ship  rates  and  th*n  sells  at  prices  where 
the  German  meifchant  cannot  compete.  Or 
the  goods  are  shipped  in  United  States  Army 
or  Navy  transports  to  porU  in  Germany  and 
the  same  system  follows.  An  example:  They 
buy  hassocks  in  North  Africa  and  sell  them 
from  $5  to  $10,  while  the  same  hassocks  in 
a  German  store  sell  for  about  $20  to  $30  or 
DM    100  and  DM.  150. 

Much  of  the  necessary  overhead  and  ad- 
ministration In  such  an  operation  is  of  course 
carried  by  the  American  taxpayer  as  hidden 
charges  In  the  national  defense  sppropriatlcn 
bll!s. 

It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  through  ECA  and  MSA  has  been 
putting  up  a  lot  of  money  to  support  the 
German  economy;  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  army  of  occupation  weakens  it  with  lU 
post  exchange-commissary  program.  It  ts 
too  bad  that  the  German  merchsnu  do  not 
have  an  American  retailers  assoclstlon  which 
could  complain  effectively  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  but  these  people  arc 
under  our  occupying  authorities  and  have 
no  voice  In  such  matters.  If  all  of  the  privi- 
leged characters  were  not  sble  to  make  their 
purchases  at  the  American  taxpayers  sub- 
sidized post  exchangee  and  commissaries 
they  vTOuld  have  to  spend  their  money  as  the 
transient  businessmen  or  tourist  in  the  Ger- 
man economy,  and  thus  they  could  con- 
tribute to  the  Germans'  earning  dollars. 

Some  idea  of  the  number  of  people  who 
are  being  served  Army  "logistical  support" 
and  the  volume  of  business  it  represents, 
can  be  gained  from  one  example.  In  Frank- 
furt there  are  about  1,000  troops,  a  little  more 
than  a  battalion:  imd  yet  the  Army  poatal 
service  serves  nearly  20,000  people  and  the 
post  exchange  has  a  customer  list  of  about 
60.000  and  In  some  months  which  contain 
holidays  from  3C0.000  to  4C0.O0O  persons  pass 
through   the    doors   of    the    post    exchange^ 
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Only  a  congressional  Investigation  could  un- 
cover the  thousands  and  thousands  who  have 
been  purchasing  at  post  exchanges,  com- 
missaries, snack  bars,  hotels,  restaurants, 
etc..  etc.  In  order  to  take  care  of  the  trade 
there  are  29  barber  shops  (naturally  all 
troops  organizations  have  their  own  shops). 
10  beauty  shops,  8  beverage  shops,  a  brewery, 
flower  shops,  about  25  post  exchanges  and 
branches,  30  snack  bars,  5  tailor  shops,  20 
valet  shops,  10  gasoline  service  stations.  In- 
cluding super  service  stations  with  standard 
spare  parts  and  all  services,  about  5  spare 
parts  shops,  laundry,  dry  cleaning  plant, 
quick  press  shops,  big  commissary  self- 
service  and  home  delivery.  Ice  cream  plant, 
shoe  repair  shops,  etc.,  etc.  The  example  of 
Frankfurt  can  be  multiplied  throughout 
Germany.  But  let  the  post  exchange  tell 
Its  own  story  which  has  been  published  on 
December  11  In  an  Army  paper. 

•High  on  the  list  of  major  American 
btislness  enterprise  the  exchange  system 
•  •  •  Is  an  official  nonappropriated  fund 
agency.  It  Is  one  of  the  few  businesses  In 
the  world  which  must  hold  Its  profits  at  a 
minimum.  And  these  profits  must  pay  for 
lU  own  expenses."  (The  post  exchange  has 
always  made  much  propaganda  that  It  Is  a 
nonappropriated  fund  agency.  Technically 
that  Is  correct  but  actually  It  Is  far  from 
true  because  it  actually  takes  advantage  of 
and  uses  national  defense  facilities  and  In 
Germany  requisitioned  property  to  an  extent 
which  can  only  be  determined  by  a  con-^ 
gresslonal  investigation.) 

"New  arrivals  In  Germany  are  discovering 
to  their  surprise  that  the  exchange  system, 
with  Its  post  exchanges,  laundries,  dry  clean- 
ing shops,  shoe  repair,  bakeries  and  barber 
shops,  offers  them  all  the  services  they  would 
And  in  any  town  or  city  In  the  United 
States.     •      •      • 

"But  It  was  not  an  easy  Job  to  set  up  an 
organization  to  supply  all  the  goods  and 
servlcea  that  an  American  takes  for  granted 
back  home.  The  toughest  problem  faced  by 
the  exchange  system  was  merchandising, 
buying  goods  for  an  ever-growing  number 
of  soldiers  and  their  dependents  4,000  miles 
away  from  the  American  markets.     •     •     • 

"When  profits  go  over  the  required  levels, 
dividends  In  the  form  of  lower  prices  are 
declared.     •     •     • 

"Established  under  AR  60-10,  the  mission 
of  the  exchange  Is  to  make  'available  to  au- 
thorized patrons  merchandise  and  services 
of  necessity  and  convenience  not  furnished 
by  the  Government.'  " 

(It  is  the  term  "authorized  persons,"  used 
In  the  Army  regulations  under  which  the 
HICOG  authorizes  every  Tom,  Dick,  and 
Harry,  tbelr  wives,  their  relatives,  and  their 
friends  to  be  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayer.  I  do  not  know  what  the  law  of 
Congress  Is  on  this  particular  pjolnt.  How- 
ever, I  do  know  that  both  the  law  of  Con- 
gfress  and  the  Army  regulations  do  not  In- 
clude any  of  these  people  as  eligible  to  make 
purchases  at  the  United  States  Army  com- 
missaries which  are  definitely  appropriated 
fund  agencies  becaiase  they  are  act  up  to 
service  the  troops  with  rations.  The  basic 
law  there  Includes  only  officers,  warrant  offi- 
cers, and  enlisted  men  of  the  armed  services, 
active  or  retired,  widows  of  Regular  Army 
officers  and  certain  veterans  drawing  com- 
pensation from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion.) 

"Department  stores  with  a  large  assort- 
ment cf  merchandise;  community  stores 
with  a  limited  selection  of  merchandise; 
kaserne  PX's  with  stocks  of  goods  for  air- 
men, soldiers,  and  sailors;  and  small  PX's 
located  lu  snack  bars  and  other  heavily  pop- 
ulated areas  were  established  to  serve  their 
need.     •     •     • 

"The  second  phase  of  exchange  operations 
Is  called  services  and  covers  a  variety  of 
personal  services  to  which  Americans  have 
become  accustomed.     The  most  complex  la 


food  service.  A  chain  of  hundreds  of  snack 
b8u-8  has  been  built  in  strategically  located 
areas  throughout  the  command  to  provide 
between-meal  snacks  and  meals  for  trav- 
elers.    •     »     • 

"The  latest  American  equipment  was  pur- 
chased— dishwashing  machines,  refrigera- 
tors, anu  food-service  equipment.     •     •     • 

"An  intricate  manufacturing  and  supply 
system  was  devised — Ice-cream  plants,  lo- 
cated In  major  areas  were  built:  modern 
bakeries  were  established  for  the  dally  sup- 
ply of  fresh  bread,  rolls,  and  pastries;  fresh 
food  plants  for  the  processing  of  fresh  fruits, 
dairy  products,  and  vegetables  were  built; 
meat  plants  for  meat  cutting  and  prepara- 
tion were  set  in  operation;  and  a  fleet  of 
refrigerated  trucks  was  purchased  to  dis- 
tribute the  perishable  foods  to  the  snack 
bars  without  the  danger  of  spoiling.    •    •    • 

"Also  Included  under  the  services  offered 
by  the  exchange  are  the  valet  service,  laun- 
dry, dry  cleaning,  shoe  repairing,  tailoring, 
and  quick-press  shops.  Here,  too.  only  by 
the  purchase  of  modern  American  equip- 
ment and  by  training  the  employees  were 
acceptable  United  States  standards  reached." 

At  the  iMt  session  of  the  Congress  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives — I  understand  at  the  In- 
stance of  the  American  Retailers  Associa- 
tion— Investigated  the  activities  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Forces  post  exchanges 
within  the  continental  limits  of  the  United 
States  with  the  result  that  several  desirable 
changes  were  made  In  the  methods  of  ad- 
ministration and  the  regulations  governing 
the  selling  prices  of  Items  carried  In  thoee 
stores.  It  Is  suggested  that  the  committee 
might  raise  Its  sights  a  little  and  Include 
In  an  investigation  this  next  session  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  commissaries  and  especially 
the  post  exchanges  without  the  continental 
limits  of  the  United  States.  If  the  Congress 
thinks  practices  were  uncovered  which  ad- 
versely affect  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  in  the  $329,000,000  a  year  business  of 
the  Armed  Forces  post  exchanges  and  com- 
missaries which  cost  the  taxpayers  $4,800.- 
000  a  year  to  subsidize  within  the  conti- 
nental United  States — according  to  one  of 
the  reports  made  by  the  Investigating  com- 
mittee— It  will  have  a  real  shock  coming  if 
it  looks  into  the  rackets  which  have  been 
going  on  in  the  post  exchanges  and  commis- 
saries in  our  occupied  areas  and  some  for- 
eign stations  ever  since  the  war.  These 
armed  services  stores,  set  up  by  the  Congress 
under  specific  laws  to  serve  the  armed  serv- 
ices— and  retired  p>ersonnel  and  veterans 
drawing  compensation — are  actually  doing 
a  land-office  business  in  serving  a  great  va- 
riety of  organizations  and  persons  never 
contemplated  under  the  law. 

By  far  the  most  vicious  system  is  In  Ger- 
many, where  the  State  Department  domi- 
nated command  through  the  agencies  of 
mcOG,  deliberately  violate  the  Intent  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  and  the  Army  regulations 
by  permitting  a  horde  of  chiselers  to  make 
purchases  at  the  post  exchanges  and  com- 
missaries, and  live  luzuriotisly  by  getting 
Army  "logistical  support." 

Circular  89,  headquarters,  European  com- 
mand, set  the  pattern  as  to  who  could  be 
"authorized  purchasers"  at  United  States 
commissaries.  Here  are  "the  categories  of 
personnel"  specified: 

"  ( 1 )  General  officers,  officers  of  lesser  rank 
performing  duties  normally  assigned  to  gen- 
eral officers,  and  United  States  naval  and 
diplomatic  personnel  having  rank  corre- 
sponding to  that  of  a  general  officer. 

"(2)  Personnel  of  the  United  States  Armed 
Forces. 

"(3)  United  States  civilian  employees  on 
duty  with  and  considered  a  part  of  the 
United  States  forces. 

"(4)  Members  of  the  American  Red  Cross, 
including  allied  employees,  who.  by  virtue 
of  their  duties  with  the  United  States  forces. 


have  been  removed  from  their  country  of 
residence. 

"(5)  Special  service  personnel  (hostessee, 
librarians,  athletic  consultants,  civilian 
actress  technicians,  USD.  EES  employees, 
excluding  German  and  Austrian  nationals). 

"(6)   Accredited  correspondenU. 

"(7)  Political  advisers  and  other  State 
Department  representatives  assigned  to  the 
staff  of  military  commanders. 

"(8)  Allied  personnel  and  allied  civilian 
employees  on  duty  with  United  States  forces 
In  the  United  States  occupied  eones  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

"(9  United  States  citizens  on  duty  with 
the  bipartite  offices  or  iiutaliatlons. 

"(10)  United  States  citizens  within  the 
United  States  occupied  zones  of  Germany 
and  Austria  and  on  duty  with  (a)  United 
States  governmental  departments  and  agen- 
cies other  than  the  Armed  Forces;  (b)  United 
States  commercial  organizations  rendering 
services  exclusively  to  the  Military  EsUb- 
Ilshment  (Including  American  Express  Co.. 
Coca-Cola  Co.,  Chase  National  Bank,  audi- 
tors. International  Business  Machines.  Inc.. 
medical-research  personnel,  Merck  Pharma- 
ceutical, various  religious  and  welfare  socle- 
ties,  International  Relief  Organization,  Dis- 
placed Persons  Commission,  Pepel-Cola  Co.. 
Western  Union,  etc.). 

"(11)  PCIRO  personnel  (other  than  Ger- 
man or  Austrian)  on  duty  In  the  United 
States  occupied  zones  of  Germany  azul 
Austria. 

"(12)  Diplomatic  and  consular  represent- 
atives of  Allied  Governments  authorized  to  be 
in  the  United  States  occupied  zones  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria. 

"(13)  United  States  SUte  Department  per- 
sonnel at  Installations  outside  occupied 
zones  of  Germany  and  Austria  when  specifi- 
cally authorized  by  this  headquarters.  Any 
requests  for  purchase  privileges  made  by 
personnel  In  this  category  will  be  referred  to 
this  headquarters. 

"(!<')  United  States  and  Allied  citizens 
employed  by  the  following  agencies  when 
authorized  to  be  on  duty  in  the  United  States 
occupied  zones  of  Germany  and  Austria: 
European  Central  Inland  Transport  Organi- 
zation, International  Military  Tribunal,  Joint 
Anglo-American  Committee  of  Inquiry,  sur- 
plus property  missions  certified  by  the  For- 
eign Liquidation  Commissioner,  charitable 
organizations  working  with  or  under  the 
sponsorship  of  PCIRO. 

"(b)  United  States  Army  commissaries 
may  sell  subsistence  supplies  to  the  follow- 
ing agencies  for  the  pvirpoees  specified :  ( 1 ) 
EES  snack  bars,  (2)  Class  B  clubs  when 
authorized  by  poet  commanders,  (3)  Euro- 
pean Air  Transport  Service  and  Air  Transport 
Command  for  preparation  of  in-filght 
lunches.  (4)  American  Red  Cross  Recreation 
Service  and  Army  service  clubs  to  permit  the 
serving  of  refreshments  at  parties. 

"Post  commanders  may  authorize  an  addi- 
tional commissary  allowance  of  not  more 
than  $10  per  month  per  servant  to  any 
family  or  group,  authorized  commissary  priv- 
ileges which  utilize  a  total  of  three  or  more 
servants,  including  minimum  maintenance 
personnel  and  privately  hired  domestic  serv- 
anu,  and  which  elects  to  feed  these 
servants." 

The  "minimum  maintenance  i>ersonnel" 
referred  to  are  servants  which  are  hired  by 
the  army  of  occupation  pnd  given  free  to  all 
these  classes  of  persons.  Including  hundreds 
of  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

"(c)  United  States  Army  subsistence  will 
not  be  sold  to  Individuals  or  agenclei  other 
than  those  enumerated,  and  under  condi- 
tions specified  herein,  without  prior  appn-oval 
■j^  this  headquarters." 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  last  paragraph 
are  barred  from  the  commissaries  retired 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  personnel,  veter- 
ans drawing  compensation  from  the  Veter- 
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ans'  Administration,  and  bachelors  as  indi- 
viduals (although  all  of  these  classes  of 
people  are  entitled  to  the  privileges  by  law 
of  Congress),  soldiers  who  marry  German 
nationals  or  adopt  a  German  baby  (probably 
in  line  with  the  "democratic  teachings"  of 
our  occupation  authorities). 

EUSOIf  Circular  No.  2  has  alwayi  given  as 
an  excuse  for  permitting  this  "logistical 
support"  to  all  of  these  categories  of  persons. 
that  they  are  "contrtbuting"  to  the  occupa- 
tion and  that  they  are  doing  business  "In 
furtherance  of  the  Command  Mlsslun." 

In  addition  to  these  re^^ular  customers 
there  are  the  VIP's  (meaning  very  Important 
pareons)  such  as  vuiting  State  Departn^eut 
oAclals  of  all  ranks  and  other  officials  from 
all  departments  of  our  Government  who 
travel  over  the  world  on  any  excuse  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer,  certain 
"Important "  visiting  btisineasmen  and  nat- 
urally all  vialtlng  "accredited"  correspond- 
•nta,  and  ordinary  Members  of  Congress. 
.Then  there  are  the  VIPIs — meaning  very  im- 
portant personages,  indeed — as  senior  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  Important  committees, 
very  high  raoklog  State  Department  officials. 
or  very  high  ranking  officials  of  other  cabi- 
nets and  under  secretaries,  assistant  secre- 
tarlaa,  etc.,  ot  the  national  defense  estab- 
lishment who  get  super  handling  and  very 
•peclal  privileges  and  permission  to  pur- 
chase special  items  not  advertised  to  or 
afforded  to  the  ordinary  clientele. 

Tbrse  years  ago  HICOO  and  the  Army 
started  a  movement  to  come  to  the  help  of 
the  American  taxpayer.  But  It  was  short 
lived  and  all  they  did  was  take  off  tbe  rolls 
the  transient  businessman;  because  "a  storm 
of  protest"  came  up  headed  by  newspajaer- 
men  which  is  best  described  In  the  Paris  edi- 
tion of  the  Herald  Tribune  from  which  I 
quote  extracts.  The  Army  made  a  hasty 
retreat.  (Note  that  the  "storm"  originated 
In  a  Russian  satellite  state  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  Frankfurt  Correspondents 
Aseoclation.) 

"Frankfurt.  June  2«. — The  United  States 
Anny  yielded  today  to  a  storm  of  protest 
And  gave  non-Gennan  businessmen  more 
time  to  change  over  to  life  on  the  German 
economy.  The  Army  decreed  on  June  2  that, 
elective  July  1,  foreign  businessmen  in  the 
American  Occupation  Zone  of  Germany 
■would  be  cut  off  from  all  Army  'support.' 

"That  means  no  more  access  to  Army  groc- 
ery stores,  poet  exchanges,  or  hotels,  and  no 
more  use  of  houses  or  offices  requisitioned  by 
the  Army. 

"Many  of  those  affected  protested  that  they 
could  not  find  any  place  to  live  on  such  short 
notice.  They  said  they  could  not  even  get 
German  food  ration  cards  by  July  1. 

"Today  the  Army  authorized  delays  of  up 
to  2  months  in  executing  the  order.  All 
persons  entering  the  American  zone  after 
July  1  must  begin  living  on  the  German 
economy  immediately.  The  order  cutting  off 
Army  facilities  applies  to  American  as  well 
as  other  businessmen,  and  to  all  consular 
■taffs  and  news  correspondents  except  thoee 
of  the  four  occupying  powers — the  United 
States,  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Russia. 

"In  Prague,  yesterday,  the  secretary  gen- 
eral of  the  International  Organization  of 
Journalist*  protected  to  the  United  States 
State  Department  that  the  order  is  Imped- 
ing the  work  of  foreign  correspondents."  He 
called  It  discrimination,  and  implied  that 
United  Nations  pledgee  on  freedom  of  the 
press  were  being  violated  A  group  of  foreign 
correspondents  here  wrote  a  letter  of  protest 
to  the  Army,  saying  that  they  might  have 
to  give  up  news  coverage  of  Germany,  In 
reply  Col.  David  M.  Fowler,  head  of  the 
Army's  Public  Information  Division  in  Ger- 
many, expressed  regret  but  said:  1  tnist 
that  you  will  appreciate  the  necessity  for 
the  change.'  He  Rsld  that  If  the  rule  im- 
poeed  financial  hardship  'It  might  be  reason- 
able to  infer  that  part  of  your  normal  ex- 


penses are  now  being  borne  by  the  United 
States.' 

"Colonel  Fowler  expressed  confidence  that 
the  German  economy  could  supply  all  the 
needs  of  foreigners  living  in  Germany. 

"The  Frankfurt  correspondents'  associa- 
tion today  unanlmotisly  backed  the  non- 
allied  correspondents  In  their  protest  a^inst 
the  loss  of  Army  facilities.  Moet  of  the  asso- 
ciations' members  are  Britli^h.  American,  or 
French,  and,  therefore,  retain  the  use  of 
Army  facilities." 

The  representatives  of  the  big  newspapers 
and  mapazlnes  vho  are  accredited  to  Ger- 
many have  apparently  led  in  the  pn-esstire  to 
keep  the  privileges  of  the  poet  exchanges, 
commissaries,  etc  .  fen*  businessmen  stationed 
In  Germany.  The  press  bases  its  argument 
on  the  ground  that  some  way  they  assist  in 
the  occupation,  but  no  one  for  a  minute 
would  think  that  if  they  did  not  get  the 
•p  -clal  privileges  (which  amount  to  an  in- 
crease in  pay  paif<  by  tl:e  average  American 
taxpayer  instead  of  the  firm  that  hires  him) 
they  would  not  be  covering  Germany  any- 
way. If  they  lived  on  the  German  economy, 
(u  they  should,  p>erhaps  they  could  better 
understand  some  of  the  things  they  are  sup- 
jxwed  to  write  about.  (Another  arpument 
I  have  heard  is  that  tliey  have  special  privi- 
leges at  the  United  States  Embassy  in  Lon- 
don— and  if  that  is  so,  then  that  also  should 
be  Investigated.)  When  HICOG  capitulated 
to  the  newspapermen  they  also  had  to  in- 
clude other  business  concerns  such  ae  banks, 
American  express,  soft-drink  dispensers,  in- 
surance companies,  and  to  be  real  liberal — 
at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  back  home — 
they  ttirew  In  lawyers  doing  business  in 
Germany  and  other  categories. 

If  the  practice  in  Germany  is  followed  to 
Its  logical  conclusions,  the  United  States  tax- 
payer should  subsidize  in  every  country  of 
the  world.  Including  the  8HAKP  headquar- 
ters In  France,  special  set-ups  for  privileged 
characters. 

In  Japan  General  MacArthur  established 
and  General  Ridgway  has  continued — in 
spite  of  the  attempts  of  visiting  bunlneaa 
interests  to  have  this  changed — traders 
stores.  Businessmen  are  not  permitted  to 
make  purchases  in  the  commissaries  and 
the  post  exchanges,  nor  are  they  permitted 
the  many  other  privileges  which  they  get  in 
Germany 

It  is  sad  how  the  American  tourist  farei 
In  Germany  ac  compared  with  those  who  are 
living  on  logistical  support  at  the  Army  be- 
cause the  tourist  has  marked  on  his  pass- 
port "No  facilities"  which  means  that  he  is 
discriminated  against  as  a  taxpayer.  He 
must  ride  In  a  German  taxi  which  is  not  as 
good  as  the  so-called  subsidized  American 
taxi;  he  has  none  of  the  "gravy"  of  eating 
at  American  messes,  etc  .  unless  he  has  a 
fortunate  friend  who  is  entitled  to  logistical 
support.  The  tourist  cannot  buy  script  dol- 
lars, he  cannot  get  a  tooth-paste  at  the 
post  exchange.  I  am  not  arguing  that  he 
should,  certainly  he  should  not.  tmt  merely 
to  point  out  the  difference  because  he,  too, 
is  a  taxpayer. 

Foreigners  come  to  Germany  to  do  busi- 
ness and  stay  on  the  Job  because  they  can 
live  on  the  American  sutjsldlzed  economy 
known  as  logistical  suppwrt  cheaper  than 
they  can  live  In  their  own  country.  They 
can  purchase  and  take  back  to  their  native 
lands  cameras,  radios,  Swiss  watches,  and 
complete  household  goods  and  make  the 
purchases  cheap>er  than  they  can  at  home. 
There  is  no  limit  as  to  how  many  things  they 
can  buy.  The  Army,  for  example,  buys  a 
Swiss  watch  in  Switzerland  for  X  Swiss 
francs,  paying  at  the  legal  rate  of  exchange 
4.10  to  the  dollar.  The  open  market  value 
Is  about  8.75  to  the  dollar  so  the  German 
competitor  has  that  disadvantage  to  start 
with.  Then  the  Army  brings  the  watch  in 
tax-free  and  duty-free.  It  sells  at  the  poet 
exchange  for  $104.     The  same  watch  sells 


In  Switzerland  for  about  $175:  in  France  for 
$a00;  in  Italy  for  $235;  In  Belgium  for  $210; 
and  in  the  United  States  for  about  $300  or 
$335. 

The  Action  that  the  German  economy  can- 
not support  these  businessmen  is  pure  rot. 
It  can  support  the  man  who  stays  here  for 
years  better  than  it  can  support  the  transient 
visitor.  The  former  knows  the  country,  has 
his  own  transportation,  knows  where  he  can 
make  purchases,  has  his  own  living  quarters, 
etc.,  while  the  casual  businessman  Is  at 
times  quite  lost.  There  is  no  reason  why 
the  German  economy  cannot  suppwrt  all  the 
businessmen  who  come  Into  the  country,  and 
tourists  as  well.  What  the  German  economy 
needs  is  an  opportunity  to  earn  some  Ameri- 
can dollars  (by  prohibiting  logistical  suppiort 
to  thousands)  and  kick  them  all  off  the 
free  lists,  compel  their  purchases  in  the  open 
markets.  Just  as  you  do  in  any  other  Euro- 
pean country.  The  ECA  wants  all  countries 
to  earn  dollars;  anl  Germany  is  one  which 
is  getting  ECA  aid.  I  have  no  idea  what 
this  would  amoiuit  to  but  it  is  certainly  a 
great  amount  of  dollars. 

In  my  opinion  persons  not  in  the  military 
service  have  been  having  it  t(X)  easy  for  too 
long  a  time  and  have  been  riding  the  gravy 
train  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer ever  since  the  war.  The  post  exchanges 
and  the  commissaries  in  Germany  have  been 
exploited  and  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the 
laws  of  Congress  and  certainly  the  good  offices 
of  the  United  States  Government  have  been 
continually,  persistently  and  wrongfully 
violated  ever  since  the  war.  The  time  has 
long  since  passed  when  there  is  any  excuse 
whatever  for  anyt>cdy  except  the  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces — military  and  civilian — 
and  those  entitled  to  certain  privileges  by  law 
of  Congress,  to  have  any  business  whatever  in 
trading  at  post  exchanges,  commissaries,  or 
to  have  so-called  Icgistlcal  support  from  the 
Army  In  Germany. 

There  was  a  p>erlod  of  time  Immediately 
after  the  war  and  for  some  months  after- 
ward, when  the  Army  had  to  take  care  of 
businessmen,  representatives,  diplomats  and 
sundry  ofSclals,  welfare  agencies  of  all  na- 
tions, etc.,  because  it  was  the  only  agency 
that  could  do  It  and  Germany  was  prostrate 
In  every  respect,  with  no  food,  no  transport, 
no  communications,  no  housing  or  messing 
or  hotel  facilities,  no  nothing.  (Remember. 
Mr.  Rooeevelt  had  an  "unconditional  stir- 
render"  policy.)  Yet  the  policy  of  the  U.  S.  A. 
was  to  start  trade,  so  General  Clay  gave 
certain  privileges  to  persons  other  than  mili- 
tary. Businessmen  had  to  come  and  then 
there  was  tbe  usual  horde  of  backwash  and 
hangers-on  that  go  with  any  army.  But 
there  was  never  any  excuse  at  any  time  tat 
General  Clay  to  grant  ail  of  the  privileges  to 
everybody.  For  example,  a  btislnessman 
coming  to  Germany  should  have  had  a  spe- 
cial post  exchange  card  limiting  bis  pur- 
chases to  certain  articles  which  he  might 
run  out  of,  such  as  a  cake  of  soap,  a  tube 
of  tooth  paste,  some  tobacco,  etc.,  but  not  a 
card  which  entitled  him  to  purchase  every- 
thing from  fishing  tackle  to  nylons  and 
from  cases  of  soap  to  Jeeploads  of  candy. 
After  all  he  is  supposed  to  travel  with  some- 
thing. No  person  ever  travelled  anywhere 
on  nothing.  But  that  is  precisely  the  ap- 
proach which  the  Army  took  In  Germany. 
They  put  every  businessman  from  every 
country  In  the  world  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  occupying  Army,  for  everything.  Pid- 
dling, penurious  people  from  the  p>eriphery 
countries  and  the  cunning  chiselers  from 
the  United  States  could  live  far  cheaper  on 
the  prices  of  tbe  United  States  Army  In  Ger- 
many than  they  could  In  their  own  coun- 
tries— and  they  did,  and  they  do. 

Purthennore  when  the  Army  published  its 
famous  order  prohibiting  "logistical  sup- 
port" to  certain  classes  of  persona,  either 
tlirough  pure  administrative  stupidity,  de- 
sign, or  through  error  they  did  not  make  the 
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rules  Iron  clad  because  they  failed  to  include 
In  their  orders  the  many  "snack  bars"  In  the 
towns,  cities  and  along  the  highways  which 
also  run  branch  post  exchanges.  The  snack 
bars  are  run  by  the  post  exchanges  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  are  branches  thereof.  But  not 
a  snack  bar  is  affected  by  the  order.  Any- 
body can  stili  go  in  and  buy  at  a  post  ex- 
change branch  in  a  snack  bar  anything,  and 
can  take  out  all  he  can  buy  or  carry  (If  they 
have  It  in  stock)  of  cigars,  soap,  candy, 
etc.  Furthermore,  anybody  can  eat  there. 
The  result  is  the  United  States  feeds  thou- 
sands oX  people  of  all  nations  including  the 
Germans  and  all  Is  subsidized  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  at  prices  which  are  ridiculous 
as  compared  with  what  they  would  have  to 
pay  on  the  German  economy  or  in  the  USA. 
Of  course  under  the  ECA  program  we  are 
supposed  to  be  banking  and  feeding  a  large 
part  of  the  people  of  the  world,  so  perhaps 
they  figiire  this  is  a  part  of  the  same  gracious 
program:  but  *-he  Congress  votes  funds  for 
the  ECA:  it  does  not  vote  fvmds  for  the 
Army  post  exchanges  and  commissaries  in 
Germany  to  circumvent  the  regulations  and 
to  go  without  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  post  exchanges  and  commissaries  have 
been  and  are  the  big,  beneficent,  benovelent 
brothers  of  the  black  market;  the  sap  sup- 
pliers of  soap,  syrup,  sugar,  shoes,  slips, 
stockings,  and  snacks;  the  country  cousins 
for  cigarettes,  candy,  chewing  gum  choco- 
lates, coffee,  cosmetics,  and  cigars;  and  the 
dandy  daddies  for  drugs  and  doodads. 

The  post-exchange  management  wants  to 
show  big  proflts  and  big  business,  so  they 
close  an  eye  to  these  conditions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air 
Force  have  been  able  to  continue  these 
practices  long  after  the  war  primarily  because 
the  Congress  has  been  too  lenient  on  appro- 
priations and  has  failed  to  tighten  up  on 
the  loopholes  where  the  money  pours  out 
and  where  it  affects  the  taxpayers.  The 
Members  of  Congress  do  a  lot  of  talking  about 
economy,  but  not  very  much  acting;  and  the 
armed  services  give  only  Up  service  to  the 
word  "economy."  An  outstanding  example 
is  the  subject  of  this  article.  Once  a  vicious 
practice  is  started  and  persons  not  entitled 
to  privileges  are  granted  them,  it  takes  two- 
fisted  measures  to  call  a  halt,  especially  when 
the  people  who  dole  out  the  taxpayers'  money 
want  a  good  press — and  two-flsted  meastu-ea 
have  been  pointedly  missing  in  our  occu- 
pied  territory  of   Germany. 

The  running  of  the  post  exchange-com- 
missary racket  in  Germany  is  one  of  the 
great  scandals  in  Eiirope  and  has  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  untold  millions.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  Army  to  control  the  black  mar- 
ket has  been  feeble  and  jjeriodic.  For  ex- 
ample, they  have  allowed  each  individual  to 
purchase  14  pounds  of  coffee  at  about  75 
cents  a  pound:  and  no  person  can  use  14 
pounds  of  coffee  in  one  month.  Further- 
more, if  there  were  four  in  a  family,  including 
children,  they  could  get  56  pounds  of  coffee, 
or  672  pounds  a  year  for  a  family  of  four. 

This  system  also  deprives  the  German 
Government  of  huge  tax  revenues  because 
coffee,  for  example,  is  brought  into  the  coun- 
try tax-free  by  the  United  States,  and  then 
sold  illegally  on  the  black  market.  But  if 
the  Army  curtails  the  big  coffee  sales  the 
black  marketeer  simply  shifts  to  tea  as  a 
No.  1  item,  or  something  else;  and  the  Army 
apparently  never  thinks  of  making  a  com- 
plete order  unless  pressiire  is  put  on  in  each 
Instance. 

A  post  exchange  card  Is  of  far  more  value 
In  Germany  than  a  passport  or  an  official 
War  Department  IdentlQcatlon  card:  the 
criteria  of  what  you  can  do  or  what  you  can 
get  is.  "Do  you  have  a  post  exchange  card?" 
The  card  states  "Bearer  authorized  to  pur- 
chase rail  tickets  at  concessional  rates," 
which  are  about  one-sixth  of  the  value  any 
other  person  has  to  pay.    It  formerly  also 


authorized  free  rides  on  all  street  cars  and 
ferries.  It  does  not  even  have  to  be  an  up- 
to-date  one — any  card  wUl  do  which  has  been 
issued  at  any  time.  An  old  card  will  not 
guarantee  the  weekly  ration  of  coffee  and 
cigarettes  but  It  gets  In  the  door  and  once 
in  the  purchaser  can  get  anything  on  the 
shelf. 

You  can  travel  on  any  military  train  or 
on  a  German  train  with  a  mlliury  ticket 
cheaper  than  anywhere  in  the  world.  For 
example,  the  train  fare  from  Nuremberg  to 
Frankfurt  is  $1.40  or  DM25.30.  or  from  Frank- 
furt to  Stuttgart  for  $1.25  or  DM  36.10  Most 
Of  the  German  tickets  for  the  German  price 
are  third  class  with  hard  wooden  seats  while 
a  military  ticket  gets  you  a  nice  plush  seat 
with  a  diner  and  special  prices  for  meals. 
The  costs  of  a  ticket  and  sleeper  from  Frank- 
furt to  Berchtesgaden  is  $3.50  and  for  the 
same  class  of  travel  (but  not  in  such  a  nice 
coach)  on  a  German  train  is  DM  78 — or 
about  $20. 

However,  if  the  soldier  happens  to  be  mar- 
ried to  a  German  national  he  cannot  pui- 
chase  a  ticket  on  his  post  exchange  card  at 
the  reduced  rate  nor  is  he  permitted  to  have 
her  ride  with  him  in  a  military  coach  or  one 
of  the  military  trains  which  are  requisitioned 
by  the  Army  to  take  its  personnel  and  all 
those  given  "logistical  support"  over  the  raU- 
ways  and  to  the  recreation  centers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  until  a  few  months  ago  the 
new  waiting  room  for  United  States  and  other 
allied  personnel  In  Frankfurt  had  a  sign 
which  prohibited  any  German  from  being  in 
the  waiting  room  regardless  of  relationship. 
All  of  this  is.  of  course,  in  accord  with  the 
democratic  teachings  which  the  fflCOG  has 
been  endeavoring  to  sell  to  the  Germans. 

There  are  at  least  two  good  reasons  why 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  date  or  no  pub- 
licity given  to  this  racket  in  all  these  years. 

First  the  newspaper  reporters  do  not  want 
to  rej)ort  something  which  will  eliminate 
that  which  amounts  to  an  additional  salary 
paid  to  them  by  the  American  taxpayer  In 
the  way  of  low  living  costs  and  many  free 
privileges,  and  secondly,  the  junketing  Con- 
gressmen who  visit  Germany  and  find  out 
all  about  it  in  a  day  or  so — but  no  matter 
how  hard  pressed  for  time,  most  of  them 
always  manage  to  visit  a  post  exchange  and 
load  up  on  cameras.  Swiss  clocks  and  watches 
and  other  foreign  goods  at  cheap  buys  and 
then  take  them  back  to  the  United  States  on 
their  diplomatic  passports  free  of  duty. 
The  only  person.^  hurt  are  the  American 
taxpayers  who  have  had  no  opportunity 
to  visit  this  place  of  cheap  living. 

The  p>ost  exchanges  and  commissaries  were 
set  up  by  Congress  for  the  use  of  the  de- 
fense forces  only.  Mr.  R.  L.  Tracy,  legal 
adviser  of  the  Department  of  the  Army,  in 
testifying  before  a  congressional  commit- 
tee at  the  last  session  said:  "Commissary 
benefits  were  considered  in  setting  military 
pay  rates.  The  Increase  In  prices  required 
by  this  section  would  actually  amount  to 
a  pay  cut  for  the  soldier.  This  is  not  likely 
to  improve  morale."  However,  if  a  United 
States  soldier  marries  a  German  woman  he 
Is  automatically  penalized  and  loses  a  part 
of  his  pay.  according  to  the  thinking  of  the 
War  Department  officials  when  testifying 
before  the  committees  of  the  Congress,  as 
a  result  of  Army  rulings  In  Germany. 

The  above  statement  being  correct,  it 
points  to  the  fact  that  HICOO  and  EUCOM 
in  Germany  have  been  actually  giving  a 
bonus  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payer to  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple not  entitled  to  these  privileges.  They 
have,  therefore,  been  damaging  materially 
the  case  of  the  national  defense  forces  who 
are  entitled  to  these  benefits  because  the 
Army  will  surely  come  in  for  criticism,  and 
when  it  does,  the  fault  will  lie  with  those 
who  permitted  HICOO  to  circumvent  the 
laws  and  intent  of  Congress. 

"They  never  had  It  so  good." 


Tribute  to  Capitol  Hill  Telepkoae 
Operator$ 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or  PEJ»NSTLV.*N1A 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Sp)eaker.  tributes 
seem  to  be  In  order  at  this  time  and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hard-working 
telephone  operators  on  Capitol  Hill. 
They  turn  in  a  mighty  fine  performance. 

In  the  hurry  and  scurry  of  ever>day 
life,  we  are  prone  to  forget  those  who 
are  helpful  to  us  in  our  work.  So  I  take 
tills  moment  to  extend  our  sincere 
thanks  and  appreciation  and  to  com- 
mend them  for  the  fine  work  they  do. 


Independence:  Our  National  Heritafe 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  C.  JONES 

or    NORTH    CAROLI.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  HAMILTON  C  JONES.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I  in- 
clude in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
very  able  address  delivered  by  Charles 
Truett  Myers,  of  Charlotte,  N.  C.  who  is 
commander  of  the  North  Carolina  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  on  July  4-  1952,  over  radio  station 
WBT.  in  Charlotte.  N.  C.  The  address  ia 
as  follows: 

Indepi:ndencx.  Oxn  NATtoif  al  Hxutagk 

Only  176  years  ago.  twice  the  span  of  years 
a  man  may  expect  to  inhabit  this  earth,  men- 
bers  of  the  Continental  Congress  of  the  early 
colonies  met  in  Philadelphia.  In  that  City  of 
Brotherly  Love,  where  William  Penn  and  his 
associates  had  preached  peace  and  love,  the 
Decalaratlon  of  Independence  was  adopted  on 
that  fateful  Fourth  of  July.  1776.  proclaim- 
ing to  the  British  Crown  and  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world  that  the  Thirteen  Colonies 
thenceforth  were  free  and  Independent 
States. 

The  56  men  who  signed  the  Declaration 
were  men  of  varied  vocations,  of  varied  so- 
cial and  financial  standing,  representing  In 
cross  section  the  people  of  the  brave  New 
World.  Each  signer  surely  realized  that  be 
had  taken  a  step  from  which  there  was  no 
return.  Each  had  afllzed  his  signature  for 
all  to  see  to  a  denunciation  of  the  parent 
British  Government,  a  challenge  to  authority 
which  could  not  be  ignored,  yet  appealing  to 
the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world  for  the 
Tightness  of  their  action.  It  was  obvious,  not 
only  to  the  signers  but  to  other  long-suffer- 
ing subjects  of  a  tyrannical  King,  that  the 
Declaration  meant  war.  Each  signer  there- 
by put  his  head  into  a  noose,  and  risked  con- 
fiscation of  his  property  and  penalties  for  his 
loved  ones.  Men  like  John  Hancock  signed 
boldly  with  a  flourish  of  resolution;  the  sign- 
ers from  North  Carolina — William  Hooper, 
Joseph  Hewes,  and  John  Penn — took  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  over  a  year  before,  on 
May  20,  1775.  near  Charlotte.  27  bold  North 
Carolinians  had  signed  the  Mecklenburg 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  said  in  that 
historical  document:  "Resolved.  That  we  do 
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hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  Independ- 
ent people,  that  we  arc  and  of  right  ought 
to  be.  a  sovereign  and  self-governing  pieople 
un<ler  the  power  of  Ood  and  the  general 
ConcrMs;  to  the  lUAlntenanoe  of  which  in- 
dependence we  solemnly  pledge  to  each  other 
our  mutual  coopjeration.  our  lives,  our  for- 
tuiMs.    and   our    moat   sacred    honor." 

The  proclamation  which  these  courageous 
men  published  to  the  world  on  that  original 
Fourth  of  July  was  a  declaration  that  the 
men.  women,  and  chUdren  of  the  new  land  by 
their  labors  and  privations  tutd  merited  the 
rlgbt  to  freedom,  and  like  that  Virginia 
torch  bearer,  Patrick  Henry,  were  willing  to 
ruk  death  to  gain  liberty.  Many  cf  them  did 
perish  in  the  Revolutionary  War  which  fol- 
lowvd.  Tet  that  ringing  Declaration  of  the 
dignity  of  mankind,  recited  through  the 
years  by  many  a  school  child,  has  become  a 
crystal  utterance  of  the  hopes  and  t>ellefs 
of  man  all  over  the  world,  has  been  a  symbol 
to  oppressed  peoples  in  m^ny  lands  who  have 
foliowed  in  the  foouteps  of  freedom,  and  to 
this  day  remains  the  biislc  creed  of  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  and  of  Americanism. 

North  Csrolins  has  such  a  glorious  history 
at  its  own.  besides  Its  participation  in  this 
Magna  Carta  of  the  New  World,  that  it  need 
not  Intrude  on  the  earned  repute  of  the 
Jamsstoim  Colony  begun  In  1607  or  the 
i».wn«»j  of  the  Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  In  1620. 

Tbs  story  cf  Roanoke  Island,  whose  tragic 
settlement  began  in  1^6,  Is  Itself  a  saga  of 
men  who  sought  freedom  o(  body  and  mind 
ai^  spirit,  and  an  opportunity  to  build  their 
Uvea  unfettered  by  harsh  decrees.  No  one 
can  Tlslt  Roanoke  Island  ai:id  Manteo  and 
relive  the  experiences  of  those  early  settlers 
as  dramatized  In  the  production  The  Lost 
Colony  without  experiencing  a  renewal  of 
faith  in  America. 

Since  1660.  when  the  flrst  permanent 
English  colony  was  established  at  Albermarle 
on  the  Chowan  River  by  settlers  moving  from 
Virginia.  North  Carolina  has  been  a  htting 
representative  of  the  creation  of  America,  the 
conquest  of  the  wUderness,  the  development 
of  farms  and  towns  and  indusules,  the 
search  for  the  abundant  life,  and  the  birth 
and  growth  of  democracy. 

As  a  true  pioneer  State  of  a  pioneer  land. 
North  Carolina  wrote  this  Nation's  history  by 
dseds  of  courage  and  adherence  to  high 
idealism*  which  need  not  yield  significance 
to  any  elsewhere.  A  half  century  before 
1776.  North  Carolina  pauiou  were  driving 
deapotic  Crown  governors  from  ofBce.  Time 
has  glided  the  story  of  the  Regulation,  the 
uprising  of  people  against  oppressive  taxes 
aiul  tyranny,  a  miniature  revolutionary  war 
Within  North  Carolina,  which  culminated  in 
the  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Alamance  In 
1771 — 6  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence shook  the  foundations  of  the 
British  Empire. 

It  is  not  enough  for  man  to  shout  from 
the  housetops  that  he  is  free.  It  is  never 
sufBclent  for  men  to  put  on  paper  or  teU 
their  associates  what  they  wish  to  do.  what 
they  hope,  what  they  yearn  for.  what  they 
claim  or  aspire  to  be.  The  story  of  the  cre- 
ation and  growth  of  the  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  is  the  story  of  America.  And  here 
In  North  Carolina  the  entire  drama  of  the 
colonies  was  played  out  on  a  single  stage, 
with  all  the  props,  the  cues,  the  gestures,  and 

the  falling  of  curtains  which  marked  the 
broader  pageantry  from  Maine  all  down  the 
Atlantic  coast  In  that  era  of  travail. 

It  would  be  pleasant  if  we  today  could 
consider  our  democracy  as  a  settled  and 
finished  thing,  complete  and  perfect,  func- 
tioning as  happily  as  was  envisioned  by  those 
men  who  signed  that  Immortal  doctiment  in 
1776.  We  can  look  back  on  that  occasion, 
through  the  eyes  of  chroniclers,  and  see 
what  a  tremendous  step  was  taken  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  an  oppressor  and  initiate  a 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 


Tet  what  the  Declaration  achieved  was 
only  to  start  a  chain  reaction  of  events 
which  may  continue  to  the  end  of  time,  as 
men  of  succeeding  generations  endeavor  to 
map  out  for  themselves  what  they  desire  and 
how  they  may  attain  their  desires.  The 
Revolutionary  War  which  followed  was  won 
against  great  odds,  and  was  being  lost  by 
our  brave  forefathers  untU  that  great  turn- 
ing point  or  the  war  that  happened  near 
here,  the  Battle  of  Kings  Mountain,  where 
the  enemy  was  completely  vanquished  and 
given  a  harbinger  of  the  ultimate  victory  of 
the  forces  for  freedom.  A  few  short  years 
later,  the  new  Republic  once  more  was  at 
war  with  England  Within  a  man's  lifetime, 
different  States  of  the  new  land  were  arrayed 
against  each  other,  one  group  espousing  one 
•et  of  noble  idealisms,  the  other  group  Just 
as  ardent  for  their  own  lofty  alms. 

Within  another  human  lifetime,  our  Na- 
tion was  at  war  on  alien  shores  »nd  in  for- 
elirn  waters  In  a  global  conflict,  and  when 
that  wa«  flnished  we  barely  hnd  time  to  count 
up  our  losses  when  we  were  fighting  another 
world  war.  At  this  moment,  when  we  are 
pausing  to  remember  the  spirit  of  1776,  we 
perceive  clouds  of  still  another  world  war 
on  the  near  horizon. 

Of  course,  we  participated  In  the  two  offi- 
cial world  wars,  and  are  now  engaging  in  con- 
flict in  Aala.  largely  for  self-protection.  We 
are  a  fre*»  and  Independent  people,  and  we 
are  so  eager  to  preserve  our  national  safety 
that  we  do  not  wait  until  enemy  hordes  ars 
on  our  soil.  Yet  we  are  not  entirely  selfish. 
We  do  think  of  other  people  who  have  not 
enjoyed  our  heritage  and  our  freedom.  We 
want  all  downtrodden  people  of  the  earth 
to  know  independence  and  liberty,  even  as 
we  have  known  these.  We  know  that  na- 
tional aecurity  and  world  security  imply  more 
thiin  merely  keeping  an  arm^d  enemy  off  oxir 
do<jrstep.  We  must  think  of  self-protection 
on  broad  and  even  global  terms,  and  on  the 
basis  of  our  children's  future  as  well  as  our 
own  time.  Independence,  so  hopefully  en_ 
vUioned  by  the  historic  Continental  Congress 
many  years  ago.  yet  as  world  history  Is 
reckoned  Just  recently,  has  not  been  fully 
achieved  by  today's  America  of  48  sovereign 
States.  We  of  this  Republic  have  not  yet 
learned  how  to  govern  ourselves  effectively, 
and  the  beautiful  Idealism  of  democracy 
somehow  is  not  fully  attained  In  practice. 
In  theory  we  are  all  equal  as  well  as  free. 
yet  in  truth  we  are  neither.  It  Is  small  con- 
solation that  our  enemies  are  intangible 
conditions  within  our  own  shores,  rather 
than  human  armies  crossing  our  borders. 

Also,  we  found  long  ago  that  we  are  not 
even  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Problems  of  Canada.  Mexico,  England, 
France,  and  Germany  are  our  problems,  too. 
What  Argentina  or  Russia  or  any  other 
country  does  can  affect  us.  also.  The  globe 
is  shrinking;  men  across  the  broad  oceans 
are  our  neighbors,  good  or  bad,  and  whether 
we  want  them  for  neighbors  or  not.  An  air- 
plane full  of  armed  soldiers,  or  Christmas 
presents,  can  cross  the  Pacific  Ocean  sooner 
than  our  grandfathers  could  drive  a  team 
to  a  distant  county  seat.  It  is  impossible 
for  us  Americans  to  be  Isolationists,  even  If 
we  would  wish  to  be.  The  Thirteen  Original 
Colonies  managed  to  shake  off  their  depend- 
ence upon  the  British  Crown,  but  they  were 
still  dependent  upon  one  another.  Just  as 
o\ir  48  States  today  could  not  be  Independ- 
ent of  one  another  even  If  each  were  sur- 
rounded by  a  brick  wail  100  feet  high. 

Like  It  or  not,  America  is  part  of  a  com- 
plex global  set-up.  Serious-minded  Ameri- 
cans eamesrtly  wish  that  our  own  house  were 
more  in  order  for  our  neighbors  to  admire 
and  emulate.  We  still  do  not  have  a  per- 
fect government,  although  we  feel  our  form 
and  pattern  of  government — our  idealism  of 
government — Is  the  finest  ever  devised.  We 
BtUl  have  poverty,  slums,  crime,  corruption 
In  high  places,  trickery  In  our  court  sys- 
tems, buffoonery  in  our  elections.    Our  for- 


eign neighbors  see  these  things  and  they 
grieve  with  us  because  they  have  them.  too. 
We  like  to  think  of  America  as  a  Christian 
nation,  made  up  of  God-warshlpping  and 
God-fearing  people.  Yet  a  man  from  Mars 
might  look  into  some  of  our  homes,  our 
towns,  our  cities — even  In  our  fair  State  of 
North  Carolina,  and  even  on  a  Sabbath  aft- 
ernoon— and  wonder  that  we  call  ourselves 
religious  at  all. 

Naturally,  the  world  moves  swiftly  on.  Of 
course,  there  is  progress.  We  do  live  In  a 
different  age  and  tempo  from  our  fore- 
fathers. We  can  flip  a  switch  and  hear  opera 
music  on  a  stage  a  thousand  miles  away. 
We  can  whisper  and  It  can  be  heard  across 
an  ocean.  One  can  eat  a  late  breakfast  in 
San  Francisco  and  an  early  supper  in  New 
York. 

We  might  remind  ourselves  of  how  we  In- 
dividually celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July.  By 
tradition,  it  is  a  day  of  nolne  making  with 
firecrackers  and  guns,  a  day  of  auto  "k.rip6.  a 
day  of  flthing  and  picnics,  a  time  lor  Jubi- 
lance. Whatever  our  methodti  of  marking  the 
day,  we  should  never  be  too  'ousy  or  gay  to 
take  time  out  for  a  moment  of  reverence  and 
thankfulness  that  we  live  in  a  country  with 
Buch  heritage  of  freedom  and  opportunity. 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  has  borne 
rich  fruit.  The  United  States  of  America  Is 
a  sovereign  Nation,  giving  fealty  to  no  other 
nation.  We  are  a  free  and  independent  peo- 
ple In  this  Important  respect,  and  however 
much  we  may  participate  with  the  United 
Nations  and  in  other  international  move- 
oaents  for  solving  world  problems  common 
to  all  nations,  we  must  never  yield  Jurisdic- 
tion over  our  internal  affairs.  Yet.  It  Is  fit- 
ting and  proper,  on  this  Fourth  of  July,  to 
match  our  zeal  for  world  betterment  with  a 
genuine  modesty  and  solenui  concern  over 
goals  we  have  not  yet  achieved,  and  to  de- 
termine afresh  that  we  must  not  only  be 
good  members  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  but  good  American  citizens  and  good 
neighlxirs  in  our  own  conuuunities  before  we 
can  truly  be  effective  as  good  neighbors  as  a 
nation  to  other  coimtries  of  the  world,  and 
then  we  can  truly  sing:  "Our  fathers'  God. 
to  thee.  Author  of  liberty,  to  thee  we  sing. 
Long  may  our  land  be  bright  with  freedom's 
holy  light.  Protect  us  by  Thy  might.  Great 
God  our  King." 


CoMfresi  afld  the  EdicatioB 
oi  Uie  Public 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDMUND  P.  RADWAN 

OF  NZW  YOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVEa 
Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  RADWAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  "The 
political  education  of  the  public  Is  one 
the  recognized  functions  of  Congress," 
statement  taken  from  the  boci  Congress 
and  Its  Contemporary  Role,  by  Dr.  Er- 
nest Griffith,  director  of  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service  of  the  IJbrary  of  Con- 
gress. 

This  book.  Mr.  Speaker,  was  released 
to  the  public  in  August  1951,  8  months 
after  I  became  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Naturally,  I  was  pleased  to  learn  that 
this  author,  an  expert  in  his  field,  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  the  dissemination  of 
material  for  the  political  education  of 
the  public  is  a  function  of  Congress;  be- 
cause 6  months  previously,  without  the 
benefit  of  such  expert  advice,  I  took  it 
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upon  myself,  a^  a  Member  of  Congress. 
tc  discharge  my  duty  in  this  field  to  the 
best  of  my  abilky.  I  did  this  by  offer- 
ing to  the  various  weekly  newspapers 
within  my  congressional  district  a  week- 
ly column  which  would  deal  with  all 
matters  relating  to  Congress  and  the 
Pederal  Government — political,  parti- 
san, informational,  and  educational. 
Such  program  served  to  stimulate  a 
great  deal  of  interest  In  what  we  are 
doing  here  in  the  Congress,  particular- 
ly in  the  communities  where  my  week- 
]y  column  appeared,  i  am  satisfied,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  political  education  of 
the  public  is  a  very  important  function 
of  Congress.  This  is  done  through  the 
medium  of  floor  debate,  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record,  statements 
issued  to  the  press,  and  through  private 
correspondence.  I  have  utilized  all 
channels. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  these  ef- 
^forts  met  with  the  satisfaction  of  the 
people.  The  letter  which  follows  is  tsrpi- 
cal  of  many  which  I  have  received  in 
connection  with  this  effort.  I  chose  this 
one  because,  while  written  by  a  Repub- 
lican, it  has  a  bipartisan  approach: 

Mt  Dzax  Mk.  Raowan:  My  biuband.  aa 
afflUated  Democrat  who  usually  apUta  hla 
ticket  in  voting,  says  you're  his  -boy."  He 
likes  your  democratic  approach  and  your 
sharlns;  and  publicizing  of  Information — and 
that  goes  for  me,  too. 

We  have  only  during  this  past  year  moved 
from  the  west  side  to  Hlghgate  Avenue 
Where  we  bought  a  home,  forty-third  dla- 
trlct.  Never  in  those  past  10  years  did  any- 
one In  public  olBce  take  the  trouble  you  do 
to   get   acquainted   with    his   constituents. 

Your   regular    articles    In    the    Kensington 
*"  area  conrununlty  newspaper  are  another  good 
Sign  and  are  appreciated. 

Thank  you   for  this  real  opportunity  to 
express  our  opinions  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mabgaket  B.  Lewis, 
(Mrs.  Elme*  J.). 

Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


■  i 
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Trfl)ate  to  the  Hon.  Jack  Anderson,  of 
California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

M^.  VINSGN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
have  known  for  some  time  that  my 
friend  and  our  colleague.  Jack  Anderson, 
would  not  seek  reelection  to  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  is  with  the  deepest 
regret  that  we  have  now  reached  the 
final  hours  when  he  shall  be  numbered 
among  the  Members  of  this  great  body. 

For  14  years  Jack  Anderson  has  served 
his  district  and  his  country  well.  No  one 
is  in  any  better  position  than  I  to  know 
the  truth  of  that  statement  because  he 
served  with  me  as  a  member  of  the  Naval 
Affairs  Committee  prior  to  the  Eightieth 
Congress  and  we  have  been  together  as 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  for  almost  6  years.  Dur- 
ing that  period  of  time,  I  have  come  to 


know  him  well  and  have  developed  a  sin- 
cere respect  and  admiration  for  the  ob- 
jectivity and  industry  which  he  has  ap- 
plied to  his  committee  responsibilities 
In  the  interest  of  national  defense.  Both 
he  and  his  constituents  have  every  rea- 
son to  be  proud  of  the  outstanding  rec- 
ord he  has  made  during  his  7  terms  as 
a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  recall  Jack  Anderson's  insistence 
during  the  early  months  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  that  great  sums  of  money  were 
being  wasted  because  of  a  lack  of  a  uni- 
form procurement  catalog,  particularly 
on  items  of  common  use,  in  the  military 
services,  which  services  procure  about  80 
percent  of  all  of  the  items  procured  by 
all  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons,  and  wholly 
without  fault  on  Jack  Anderson's  part, 
no  final  legislative  action  was  taken  on 
this  subject  in  either  the  Eightieth  or 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  but  the  author 
did  not  lose  his  interest.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  attacked  the  subject  with  re- 
newed vigor.  In  the  present  Congress, 
five  long  years  of  work  have  culminated 
in  the  enactment  of  a  law,  sponsored  by 
Jack  Anderson,  which  embodies  the 
principles  for  which  he  has  long  fought. 
There  is  every  expectation  that  it  will 
produce  tremendous  savings  in  the  pro- 
curement of  military  items  without  im- 
pairing the  military  effort.  Pew  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  experienced  the 
success  of  such  a  major  legislative  ac- 
complishment. It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to 
an  outstanding  Member  who  will  be 
missed  by  all  of  us.  particularly  those 
of  us  on  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  In  leaving,  he  leaves  with  us  a 
notable  accomplishment  which  will  en- 
dure beyond  the  span  of  those  of  us  here 
today. 


Addreti  Sent  by  Hon.  Hnbert  H.  Ham- 

phrey,   of    Minnesota,    to    the   National 
Association   for  the  Adyancement   of 

Colored  People 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  very  interesting  and  mov- 
ing address  sent  by  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People, 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla.,  on  June  29,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Friends  and  fellow  citizens,  I  am  most  un- 
happy that  it  la  not  possible  for  me  to  b« 
with  you  personally.  I  had  definitely 
planned  on  sp>endlng  this  day  In  friendly 
association  with  the  delegates  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People.    Much 


of  my  Joy  In  life  cornea  from  being  with 
good  people— people  of  good  Bptrlt  and  good 
Ideals. 

My  friends  Walter  White  and  Roy  WUklne 
know  that  when  I  speak  I  like  to  be  cloee 
to  the  people  so  I  can  see  them  and  abare 
with  them  the  experience  of  the  occasion. 

All  of  this  I  had  planned,  but  the  work 
of  the  Congress,  my  responalbllltles  In  the 
Senate,  have  made  It  neceaaary  for  me  to 
remain  In  Washington.  Important  leglala- 
tlon  such  as  the  Defenae  Production  Act.  the 
military  budget,  educational  t>eneflu  for  our 
Korean  veterans,  and  other  leglaiatlve  items, 
have  compeUed  me  to  remain  here  on  the 
Job.  I  am  sure  you  would  want  me  to 
do  thla. 

I  am  sure  my  friend  Clarence  Mitchell, 
as  a  former  Mlnnesotan.  would  expect  bU 
Senator  to  do  bis  duty  and  to  fulfill  hla 
reeponslbilltles.  You  know,  these  legisla- 
tive representatives  really  keep  an  eye  on 
the  ?fembers  of  the  Congress.  I  am  trying 
to  preaerve  a  good  record — one  which  even 
Clarence  Mitchell  cannot  crltlclxe. 

To  all  of  these  fine  men  and  to  aU  of  the 
delegates  to  the  convention  I  extend  my 
heartiest  greetings.  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
a  member  of  the  national  board  of  the 
NAACP.  So.  you  see.  even  though  I  sm  not 
with  you  In  the  fleah.  I  am  definitely  with 
you  In  the  spirit — and.  to  be  sure.  In  voice. 

Within  a  few  weeka  I  shall  be  attending 
the  Democratic  NaUonal  Convention.  Tou 
know  my  politics.  I  am  a  Democrat.  I  aak 
you.  therefore,  to  bear  with  me  as  I  express 
my  views  on  some  of  the  controversial  issues 
of  the  day.  I  know  that  the  NAACP  U  a 
nonpartisan  organization,  but  I  also  know 
you  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  prin- 
ciples, platform,  and  candidates  of  the  two 
great  political  parties.  The  great  traditlona 
of  both  political  p«rtle«  are  filled  with  the 
faith  of  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity.  It 
U  to  theM  traditlona  that  the  poUUcal 
orators  pay  their  tribute. 

But  I  say  that  It  is  to  these  traditions  that 
the  modern  political  partiea  and  their  candi- 
dates must  give  reality,  and  not  jxut  Up  serv- 
ice. For  far  too  long  we  have  dreamed  of  the 
fulfillment  of  the  democratic  Ideal  that  all 
men  are  created  equal.  The  time  for  action 
Is  now.  We  are  170  years  late  In  lU  lull 
realization. 

It  Is  m  thU  spirit  that  I  wish  to  talk  with 
you.  I  shall  speak  In  frank  and  plain  lan- 
guage. Some  may  consider  this  s;>eecb  par- 
tisan. If  so.  I  apologize.  But  I  can  do  no 
less  than  speak  my  convictions  and  to  aak 
that  these  convictions  be  translated  Into 
positive  political  action  through  the  political 
partiea  and  through  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Were  these  other  times,  we  could  congratu- 
late oiirselves  on  victories  past  won.  We 
could  be  reviewing  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  before  our  very  eyes,  and  In  our 
very  lifetime — In  our  progress  in  community 
action.  In  legislation  and  judicial  declslona. 

We  could  be  proclaiming  the  fact  to  the 
world  that  religious,  fraternal.  b\ialness.  labor, 
and  educational  organizations,  representing 
more  than  65.000,000  American  citizens,  have 
gone  on  record  favoring  full  civil  Ubertlee 
to  minorities.  We  could  be  explaining  that 
these  organizations  vary  in  purpose  and  In 
composition,  but  loaned  their  name  and  time 
and  their  effort  to  the  promulgaUon  of  legis- 
lation at  an  levels  of  government — Federal, 
State,  and  local. 

We  could  proudly  point  back  to  the  Judicial 
decision  making  It  possible  to  end  segrega- 
tion and  other  forms  of  discrimination  In 
Interstate  transportation  and  In  higher 
education. 

We  could  be  counting  complacently  the  11 
cities  in  Georgia.  North  Carolina.  Virginia, 
and  Florida  which  recently  have  passed  anti- 
mask  and  antlcross  burning  ordinances — and 
we  could  be  counting  the  States  which  have 
enacted  antllynchlng  legislation. 
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We  could  be  pointing  to  the  10  States  and 
19  munlclpalitlea  with  faU--employment 
practices  laws  as  proof  of  the  progress  we 
have  made,  and  using  the  fact  that  50.000.000 
Americans  are  today  living  In  localities  gov- 
erned by  those  Isws  as  proof  that  Americans 
want  FEPC. 

We  could  be  satisfied  with  the  significant 
strides  made  by  President  Truman  In  the 
elimination  of  segregation  In  the  Armed 
Forces — and  this  Is  a  great  achievement. 

We  could  be  patting  our  backs  with  the 
victories  that  were  ours  in  1M8  In  persuading 
the  Democratic  Party  to  add  effective  clvll- 
rlghu  planks  In  lu  campaign  platform. 

But  we  cannot  be  so  satisfied,  so  compla- 
cent, so  proud,  so  secure  In  the  InevlUble 
conquest  of  decency  over  evil.  We  cannot 
rest  on  evolution  alone,  particularly  In  a 
period  when  revolution  sweeps  vast  areas  of 
the  world.  It  Is  ImperaUve  that  America 
understands  that  this  revolution  which 
sweeps  through  Asia  and  Africa  Is  a  positive 
demand  for  equality.  If  America  falls  to 
recognize  thU  apparent  political  fact.  It 
has  then  failed  to  equip  Itself  with  the 
philosophy  and  the  mind  for  world  leader- 
ship 

These  are  not  ordinary  times.  Indeed,  they 
are  extraordinary.  there»3y  requiring  extra- 
ordinary efforts  and  measures. 

It  is  true  that  the  story  of  America  Is  one 
of  an  expanding  democracy,  opening  up 
new  opportunities  to  more  and  more  of  our 
citizens  to  Uke  their  place  as  full  and  equal 
partners  m  a  free  society  without  discrim- 
ination. 

But.  we  know  that  the  story  of  America  is 
not  finished.  The  end  of  discrimination, 
bigotry,  intolerance,  and  segregation  Is  the 
unfinished  business  of  American  democracy. 
We  must  push  on  with  our  work.  We  must 
never  quit  until  our  victory  Is  won. 

We  know  that  America  and  democracy  face 
an  enemy  so  powerful,  so  ruthless,  so  at- 
tractive to  those  who  are  victims  of  poverty, 
unhapplness  and  Insecurity  that  It  calls  for 
us  to  mobilize  not  only  our  material  re- 
iourcea  to  meet  that  enemy,  but  the  deepest 
and  most  sincere  spiritual  and  religious  re- 
sources that  democracy  can  command 

Important  as  the  deadly  weapons  of  arma- 
ments may  be.  they  will  dtelntegrate  In  the 
face  of  Ideological  communism  unfess  we 
match  that  total  ideology  with  a  faith  and 
a  practice  firmly  Imbedded  In  our  Judlalc- 
Chrlstun  prlnclplea  of  human  dignity  and 
human  brotherhood.  As  we  stand  opposed 
to  the  doctrines  which  enslave  and  reduce 
men  to  mere  machines,  ao  must  we  stand 
committed  as  a  nation  to  a  doctrine  wnlch 
elevates  man  to  the  Ood-Uke  stature  of  true 
equality. 

People  everywhere  reapect.  honor,  and  ac- 
cept America's  great  leadership  in  the  fields 
of  science  and  technology.  Here  we  are 
strong.  We  can  and  do  face  the  world  with 
pride  and  assurance. 

In  the  area  of  self-government  (or  repre- 
sentative government ) .  we  again  set  the  pace. 
We  lead  the  field.  We  have  proven  our  abil- 
ity to  govern  and  maintain  a  strong  econ- 
omy. People  everywhere  respect  America  for 
lu  political  organization  and  processes. 

But  democracy  U  more  than  achievement. 
more  than  material  progress,  more  than 
elections  and  government.  Democracy  Is 
essentially  a  faith  of  freedom  and  equality, 
of  human  dignity  and  brotherhood. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  democracy  that  we  need 
to  strengthen  In  order  to  meet  the  threat  of 
brutaliiarlanlsm.  That  spirit  has  been  the 
victim  of  a  lingering  and  stubborn  Infection 
that  saps  our  strength,  the  infection  of  dis- 
crimination. This  U  the  skeleton  In  our 
Closet.    Thla  Is  otir  AchUles  heel. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  If  discrimination 
were  only  a  domestic  problem,  but  again  I 
repeat,  it  Is  the  No.  1  International  problem. 
We,  as  the  proclaimed  and  acknowledged 
leaders  of  freedom  and  equality,  dare  not 
face  our  adversaries  or  those  we  seek  to  eullst 
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In  our  cause  unless  we  practlo^^^eVreedom 
and  equality  which  we  clalmJ     j^^^vi^i 

America's  foreign  policy  \a  ngf^^&t.  be- 
cause of  lack  of  money,  tr0op8,>^  arma- 
ments. It  U  weak  only  Insofar-as  we  have 
failed  to  do  that  which  Is  so  obvious,  namely, 
to  declare  by  public  law  and  public  policy  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  whole  world  not  only 
our  desire  for  equality  but  our  wUllngness 
to  practice  It  here  and  abroad. 

There  can  be  no  successful  foreign  policy 
In  the  underdeveloped  and  underprivileged 
areas  where  communism  stalks  the  land 
until  we  can  come  to  the  people  of  Africa 
and  Asia  truly  believing  in  and  living  by  the 
principles  of  human  brotherhood  and  hu- 
man equality.  Here  la  an  addition  to  our 
foreign  policy  that  will  build  ovu-  reservoir 
of  good  will  and  cost  us  nothing  except  the 
courage  of  our  convictions. 

In  newspaper  headlines  ovir  politicians  fill 
the  air  with  cries  for  unity  In  this  time  of 
emergency.  Some  of  the  leaders  of  my  politi- 
cal party  are  now  urging  harmony.  Their 
yardstick  for  harmony  Is  to  gloss  over  or  re- 
treat from  the  proclaimed  platform  outlining 
our  objectives  In  the  field  of  clvll-rlghts  leg- 
Ulatlon.  This  Is  not  harmony,  ThU  la 
capitulation,  surrender. 

"Civil  rights  Is  controversial,"  they  say. 
"Let  us  postpone  that  Issue  for  the  time 
being  or  let  us  compromise." 

To  these  compromisers,  to  these  fearful 
souls  who  run  from  controversy,  let  me  ask 
them  a  question.  "Whose  rights  are  you 
compromising?" 

What  Is  It  that  makes  men  believe  that 
they  have  the  right  to  compromise  other 
people's  rights? 

The  majority  of  the  delegates  to  the  two 
great  political  conventions  have  not  suf- 
fered from  discrimination  or  segregation. 
They  have  been  able  to  live  in  relative  safety 
and  security  and  full  citizenship.  How  easy 
It  U  for  tho»e  who  enjoy  those  privileges  to 
talk  about  compromise,  when  they  com- 
promise away  none  of  the  rights  for  them- 
selves but  only  the  rights  of  others. 

I  will  be  no  part  of  such  a  sell-out  of 
other  people's  rights  and  privileges. 

Now,  what  are  we  talking  about  when  we 
talk  about  civil  rights?  Nothing  more  or 
less  than  equal  rights  for  all  American  citi- 
zens. 

I  ask  the  leaders  of  the  political  parties, 
"Are  you  for  this,  or  against  this?"  The 
people  here  at  home  and  around  the  world 
want  to  know.  Yes.  the  people  In  America, 
Asia  and  Africa,  in  South  and  Latin  America, 
and  in  Europe.  Do  the  two  great  American 
political  parties,  either  by  omission  or  com- 
mission, dare  say  to  a  world  threatened  by 
CommunUt  tyranny  that  here  In  America  we 
believe  In  a  social  structure  of  caste — a  sys- 
tem of  the  elite? 

Mr.  Politician.  Mr.  Democrat,  and  Mr.  Re- 
publican, wake  up— It's  later  than  you  think, 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Americans  be- 
lieve m  human  equality— and  they  want  the 
political  parties  and  Congress  to  set  the 
standards  by  resolution  and  public  law. 

As  one  person  In  our  Goveriunent,  as  one 
delegate  to  a  great  political  party's  conven- 
tion. I  will  be  no  part  of  any  deal  to  any 
compromise,  or  any  sell-out  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  democracy,  equality,  and 
human  dignity. 

Let's  be  frank  about  this  issue  of  clvU 
rights.  Where  civil  rights  have  been  denied, 
the  people  have  suffered.  The  land  has  been 
exploited.  The  social  and  economic  develop- 
ment has  teen  retarded.  Wherever  there  Is 
a  class  or  caste  system,  wherever  the  prin- 
ciple of  equality  has  been  defiled,  the  people 
have  suffered.  Some  suffer  from  guilty  con- 
science, others  suffer  from  low  standards  of 
living,  lack  of  opportunity.  111  health,  and 
poor  education. 

There  is  no  room  for  any  aristocracy  In 
America.  Our  democratic  principle  Is  one 
of  Judging  men  on  their  merit,  not  by  their 
race,  their  color,  or  the  size  of  their  bank  rolU 


People,  many  of  them,  ask  me,  "Why.  Sen- 
ator HuiiPHEEY.  why  all  thU  emphasis  on 
ClvU  rights?"  They  say  to  me,  "Is  It  the 
only  Issue  that  Is  Important?" 

I  answer  them  In  all  candor,  "It  Is  the 
basic  Issue." 

This  Is  an  Issue  that  Involves  otir  foreign 
policy:  In  fact,  it  Is  at  the  heart  of  our  foreign 
policy.  It  Is  an  Issue  that  symbolizes  our 
domestic  policy. 

As  I  have  said  to  you  earlier.  In  otir  efforts 
to  give  leadership  to  a  frustrated,  weary,  and 
unhappy  world,  we  must  come  with  clean 
hands.  We  must  practice  democracy  as  well 
as  preach  It.  If  we  are  to  export  our  Ideas 
of  democratic  living,  we  must  be  tooled  up 
for  abundant  production  of  democratic  faith 
and  performance. 

Likewise,  If  we  are  to  have  a  liberal  domes- 
tic program,  an  expanding  economy,  a  fuller 
and  better  life  for  our  people,  more  effective 
and  responsible  government,  then  everyone 
must  be  Included.  Everyone  must  partici- 
pate. 

Everyone  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  his  share  and  to  assume  his  responsibility. 
Wherever  citizens  are  denied  the  right  to 
vote  by  some  antiquated,  undemocratic  prac- 
tice. American  government  and  American 
politics  Is  corrupted  and  suffers  thereby. 
This  Is  the  corruption  that  needs  exposure 
and  a  clean-up. 

Wherever  men  and  women  are  denied 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  Nation's  strength 
is  sapped  and  the  abundant  treasure  of  our 
human  resources  Is  wasted. 

Wherever  there  Is  discrimination,  prejudice. 
or  bigotry,  fear  grows  where  hope  should 
blossom.  Hate  festers  where  friendship 
should  flourish. 

We  are  all  partners  In  this  constant  battle 
aRalnst  the  evils  of  prejudice,  segregation, 
discrimination  and  bigotry.  We  are  aU  In  It 
together. 

And  we  have  common  enemies.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that.  It  la  time  that  we  spelled 
out  their  record. 

We  do  not  need  to  mince  words  here.  Let's 
not  fool  ourselves.  The  same  DUlecrats  who 
are  against  civil  rights  legislation  are  against 
practically  everything  else  that  goes  Into 
making  a  liberal  program.  They  are  the 
same  people  who  oppose  better  public  health 
services,  for  white  and  Negroes  alike.  They 
are  against  expanding  educational  opportuni- 
ties. They  are  against  public  housing  and 
slum  clearance.  They  are  against  minimum 
wages.  They  are  not  only  against  fair  and 
decent  labor  legislation,  but  many  of  them 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  stamp 
out  the  trade  union  movement. 

This  Dlxlecrat  philosophy  found  Its  way 
Into  the  McCarran  Immigration  bill,  a  bill 
which  a  great  President  with  great  courage 
vetoed,  but  a  Congress  dominated  by  a  Repub- 
Ucan-Dlxiecrat  bloc  overrode.  It  is  this  same 
reactionary  philosophy  which  blocks  every 
effort  of  Congress  to  alleviate  the  suffer- 
ing of  almost  better  than  2,000.000  migratory 
workers— native  American  citizens  who  live 
In  conditions  of  unbelievable  degradation 
and  poverty.  This  Is  the  price  that  America 
pays  for  compromising  with  the  DlxlecraU 
and  their  reactionary  allies. 

In  short,  these  Irreconcilable  Dlxlecrats — 
limited  In  number  but  loud  of  voice  and 
clamor— they  are  the  same  people  who  have 
tried  to  undermine  every  single  piece  of 
social  welfare  legislation  that  has  ever  been 
presented  to  the  Congress  or  proposed  to 
the  American  people. 

These  political  bourbons,  who  worship  at 
the  altar  of  the  divine  right  of  States- 
rights  have  used  the  civil  rights  Issue  to 
disguise  their  other  ulterior  purposes. 

These  people  call  themselves  States* 
fighters,  but  I  shall  tell  you  what  they 
really  are.  They  are  the  States'  vsTongers. 
They  seem  to  have  forgotten  their  history 
and  failed  to  have  done  their  home  work  la 
American  constitutional  Government. 
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The  people  of  these  United  States  are  not 
only  citizens  ot  their  respective  States,  but 
also  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. The  Issue  Is  not  States"  right*.  The 
Issue  Is  States'  responsibilities.  The  State 
governments  have  an  obligation  to  their 
people,  but  so  does  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

Let  me  say  a  few  words  about  States' 
rights.  I  have  served  In  local  government,  as 
a  mayor  of  a  great  city.  I  believe  in  local 
government.  In  local  Initiative,  in  local  re- 
sponsibility and  action.  States"  rights  should 
be  a  positive  force,  not  a  negative  one. 
States'  rights  in  a  democracy  sho\ild  have 
a  constructive  meaning. 

For  example,  the  rights  of  States  to  pioneer 
In  the  fleld  of  social  welfare  and  human  bet- 
terment. The  rights  of  States  to  offer  ever- 
Increasing  opportunity  to  its  people,  to  ad- 
Just   inequities. 

The  true  meaning  of  States"  rights  Is  when 
a  State  like  New  York  passes  an  FEPC  law 
and  proves  that  it  works.  Or  when  Georgia — 
yes,  I  mean  Georgia — lowers  the  voting  age 
to  18.  Or  when  Wisconsin  pioneers  in  the 
fleld  of  social  security  and  workmen's  com- 
pensation. Or  when  California  develops  a 
great  program  of  public  education. 

"This  Is  tiie  States'  rights  program  that 
America  needs,  but  It  is  the  very  program 
that  the  Dixiecrats  seek  to  stop. 

Our  Federal  Government  and  our  State 
governments  must  work  as  a  team,  because 
the  people  of  these  United  States  are  the  sov- 
ereign power.  It  is  the  people  who  are  to  be 
served — not  the  institutions  of  government. 
It  is  the  cause  of  the  people  that  is  to  be 
advanced — not  the  welfare  of  the  p>olltlcian. 
It  is  the  progress  and  the  security  of  the 
Nation  that  is  our  first  and  sacred  trust. 

Political  parties  can  justify  their  existence 
only  Insofar  as  they  serve  the  people,  serve 
the  needs  of  the  Nation,  and  fulfill  the  re- 
quirements of  our  democratic  creed. 

Naturally,  I  would  like  to  have  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  one  of  harmony,  one  of  unity. 
This  Is  my  objective.  But  harmony  and 
unity  cannot  be  achieved  by  going  back  to 
the  yesterdays,  retreating  from  principle, 
ignoring  the  legitimate  aspirations  of  the 
people.  Those  of  us  who  advocate  a  broad 
program  of  civil  rights  seek  the  only  har- 
mony which  Is  true  and  meaningful — a  har- 
mony based  upon  equal  treatment,  fair  play, 
and  equal  opportunity. 

There  can  be  no  harmony  or  unity  where 
there  is  discrimination.  The  harmony  and 
unity  we  seek  Is  that  ol  the  religious  teach- 
ings we  profess,  of  the  political  principles  we 
proclaim. 

Now.  my  friends,  let  me  say  a  few  pwirting 
words  to  you.  No  political  party,  no  organi- 
zation, and  surely  no  nation  ever  moved 
ahead  In  the  path  of  progress  by  turning  its 
eyes  back  to  the  yesterdays.  People  of  demo- 
cratic faith  and  belief  should  be  optimists. 
They  should  have  their  eyes  on  the  future. 
They  should  dream  great  dreams  and  make 
coble  plans. 

It  Is  with  this  thought  in  mind  that  I  call 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  to  incorporate 
In  its  platform  not  only  the  clvll-rlghts  prin- 
ciples as  outlined  In  1248,  but  to  add  real 
meaning  to  these  principles  by  calling  for  an 
end  cf  that  Inlquitotia,  antidemocratic,  and 
miserable  practice  of  the  filibuster.  The 
filibuster  makes  a  mockery  out  of  parlia- 
mentary debate.  The  filibuster  is  a  political 
weapon  of  those  who  wish  to  retard  progress, 
of  those  who  seek  to  block  the  will  of  the 
majority.  I  shall  Join  with  some  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  and  with  many  organi- 
zations throughout  this  country  in  calling 
upon  the  Democratic  Party  and  its  platform 
committee  to  Include  In  the  platform  of  that 
party,  a  plank  placing  our  party.  Its  leader- 
ship, and  its  followers  in  opposition  to  the 
continued  use  of  the  filibuster.  We  shall  call 
for  a  new  cloture  rule  that  permits  free  and 
open  debate,  full  and  adequate  discussion  of 
every  issue,  but  at  the  same  time,  enables 


the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  legislate 
and  not  to  be  the  victim  of  a  willful  minority 
who  are  determined  through  trickery  and 
sheer  physical  stamina  to  block  the  enact- 
ment of  public  policy  that  the  Nation  needs 
and  that  the  people  desire. 

Yes;  these  are  indeed  trying  and  dlfBcuIt 
days — all  the  more  reason  why  otir  Congress 
must  be  equipped  to  act  In  behalf  of  our 
security  and  welfare.  Every  obstacle  to  ef- 
fective legislation  and  fair  and  honorable 
legislative  machinery  must  be  removed.  We 
can  no  longer  permit  undemocratic  practices 
to  obstruct  the  flow  of  democracy.  The 
forces  of  democracy  are  literally  fighting  for 
survival.  We  must  be  strong  materially  and 
spiritually.  We  must  not  lose  faith.  To  be 
sure,  we  have  suffered  many  defeats  and 
disappointments.  I  can  speak  of  these  de- 
feats and  disappointments  with  personal 
feeling  because  I  have  stiffered  them  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  But.  Just  as  the  power 
of  tyranny  and  evil  Is  so  apparent,  so  there 
is  a  reawakening  of  the  spirit  of  freedom,  of 
goodness,  of  compassion  and  justice.  All 
over  America  peopU-  are  protesting  and  rising 
up  against  bigotry  and  intolerance.  The 
people  are  tired  of  tlmia  politicians  and  po- 
litical compromisers.  There  Is  a  rebirth  of 
faith. 

"The  American  people  want  political  par- 
ties and  candidates  of  those  parties  to  give 
them  leadership.  Inspiration,  and  guidance. 
"The  American  people  call  upon  their  political 
leaders  to  act  in  and  live  by  the  great  ringing 
declaration  of  our  way  of  life — the  declara- 
tion that  embraces  the  philosophy  of  human 
equality  and  a  people  living  by,  and  dedi- 
cated to,  the  worthy  principles  of  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Ttils  Is 
otir  faith.    This  Is  otir  strength. 


Food  and  Freedom 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L  HOLLAND 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SETJATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIJVND.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  7,  Mr.  Iklillard  Cass,  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  delivered 
a  notable  addrec-s  entitled  "Food  and 
FYeedom."  at  the  annual  Florida  State 
convention  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  -^ 

These  are  troubled  times.  Today,  as  in 
generations  past,  Americans  are  fighting  for 
freedom. 

The  Injiu-ies  which  you  men  and  women 
suffered  are  an  indication  of  the  toll  that  war 
exacts.  For  you.  for  many  of  your  comrades, 
and  for  millions  of  people  in  other  lands 
the  cost  of  defending  freedom  was  high. 

Almosu  2,500  years  ago,  Confucius  said: 
"It  Is  only  In  adversity  that  men  are  known 
for  what  they  really  are."'  The  star-studded 
pages  of  history  contain  many  illustrations 
of  the  truth  of  this  statement.  There  come 
quickly  to  mind  such  examples  as  General 
Robert  E  Lee,  magnificent  In  defeat;  the 
blind  John  Milton,  writing  poetry  that  has 
cone  down  through  the  ages;  the  partially 
deaf  Thomas  A.  Edison,  providing  light  and 
sound  for  the  world;  the  crippled  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  leading  us  through  depression 
and    war;    the    Incomparable    Helen    Keller, 


overcoming  the  double  handicap  of  blindness 
and  deafness;  the  bed-rtUden  Elizabeth  Bar- 
rett Browning  writing  her  beautiful  Son- 
nets from  the  Portuguese:  Admiral  Horatio 
Nelson,  who  Tennyson  called  the  greatest 
seaman  since  our  world  began,  winning 
the  Battle  of  Trafalgar  with  one  eye  and 
one  arm;  the  deaf  Ludwig  van  Beethoven 
composing  some  of  the  world"s  immortal 
music;  Auguste  Renoir  painting  master- 
pieces with  his  brushes  strapped  to  hands 
crippled  with  arthritis;  the  poor  Inmates 
of  the  Warsaw  Ghetto  holding  off  Hitler's 
hordes  12  days;  the  four  chaplains  linking 
arms  and  raising  their  voices  in  prayer  as 
the  Dorchester  sank;  George  Washington 
Carver,  who  was  bom  a  slave,  enriching  hts 
native  Southland  and  the  world  with  bta 
discovery  of  uses  for  the  peanut  and  other 
products  of  our  soil;  and  the  little  band  of 
brave  Marines  withstanding  terriffic  Japanese 
assaults  on  Wake  Island  for  14  days. 

There  have  been  great  achievements  under 
adversity,  but  all  afflictions  are  not  blessings. 
It  has  been  noted  that:  "The  school  of  ad- 
versity Is  a  very  good  school,  provided  you 
don't  matriculate  too  early  and  continue  too 
long." 

We  In  the  Department  of  Labor  are  aware 
of  the  great  contributions  which  handi- 
capped persons  have  made  to  the  world.  We 
not  only  know  this  as  an  historical  fact  but 
as  an  Important  part  of  our  day-to-day  rt- 
sponsibiiities. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice  J.  Tobln  was 
sorry  that  he  could  not  accept  your  kind  in- 
vitation to  attend  this  conventlon^-espe- 
clally  since  your  organization  and  the  De- 
partment of  Lalx>r  have  many  common  aims 
and  objectives. 

He  asked  me  to  express  to  you  his  appre- 
ciation for  the  cooperation  the  DAV  has 
given  the  Labor  Department.  We  can  al- 
ways count  upon  joui  assistance  in  placing 
veterans  In  jobs,  especially  disabled  Tet«- 
rans.  which  Is  the  responsibility  of  our  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service.  Some  of  your 
members  serve  as  volunteer  Veterans'  Reem- 
ployment Rights  Committeemen.  In  that 
capacity,  they  assist  our  Bureau  of  Veterans' 
Reemployment  Rights  in  carrying  out  lU  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  returning  servicemen 
get  thff  jobs  to  which  they  are  entitled.  As 
you  know,  the  reemployment  provisions  of 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service 
Act  provide  special  protection  for  the  dis- 
abled veteran  who  cannot  perform  the  du- 
Ues  of  his  former  Job.  Both  nationally  and 
locally,  you  have  supported  our  program  for 
employment  of  handicapped  workers.  The 
DAV  U  among  the  most  acUve  and  highly 
respected  members  of  the  Presldent"8  Na- 
tional Employ  the  Physically  Handicapped 
Committee,  and  has  received  that  commit- 
tee's highest  award — lu  dlsUngulshed  serr- 
Ice  certlflcate. 

Your  organization  has  provided  funds  for 
the  national  essay  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Pre«ldent"8  committee  and  has  brought  the 
winners  to  Washington  for  presenutlon  of 
their  awards.  Last  year.  39  SUtes.  Includ- 
ing Florida,  took  part  In  this  essay  contest. 
Kenneth  Bradley,  national  employment  di- 
rector of  the  DAV,  and  Millard  Rice,  your 
past  national  commander,  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Disabled  Veterans"  Commit- 
tee of  the  President's  committee.  Both  are 
also  in  the  executive  conunlttee  of  the  Pres- 
ident's committee  and  help  to  direct  lt«  ac- 
tivltlea. 

Together,  your  organization  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  trying  to  see  that 
those  programs  necessary  to  protect  and  as- 
sist exservlcemen— particularly  disabled  vet- 
erans— are  operated  effectively.  The  facili- 
ties of  the  Department  are  available  to  you 
any  time  we  can  be  of  service. 

We  in  the  Labor  Department  believe  In 
giving  disabled  veterans  the  opportunity 
they   deserve   for  gainful    employment.    In 
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1950.  Of  6.133  employees  in  the  Department. 
343  or  5  6  percent  were  disabled  veterans. 

When  Neanderthal  man  emerged  from  the 
cave  and  walked  upright  In  a  hostile  world, 
his  Instincts  were  to  seek  food  and  defend 
ilmself.  Ever  since,  two  of  the  major  needs 
of  the  human  race  have  been  food  and  free- 
dim.  Without  food,  the  body  withers  and 
dies.  Without  freedom,  the  mind  and  the 
spirit  wither  and  die. 

Our  prehistoric  ancestors  ventured  forth 
Into  a  hostile  world.  The  elements  were 
rigorous  and  even  to  survive  was  difficult. 
Fierce  mammals,  reptiles,  and  carnivorous 
beasts  stalked  the  earth.  Against  them  was 
pitted  mere  man. 

Yet  the  cave  bear,  the  woolly  mammoth, 
and  other  fearsome  beasts  became  extinct, 
and  man  survived  the  terrors  of  nature. 
This  la  attributed  solely  to  the  fact  that  God 
created  man  In  His  own  Image,  and  en- 
dowed him  with  a  brain  and  a  soul. 

By  the  use  of  his  brain,  man  has  accom- 
pUfhed  many  marvelous  things.  He  has 
conquered  the  B)cy,  the  earth,  and  the  sea. 
He  has  made  animals  his  servants  and  na- 
ture tals  slave.  Man  has  smashed  the  atom, 
diverted  water  from  Its  natural  channels, 
dammed  It  into  great  lakes  and  waterways, 
and  developed  it  into  electricity.  He  can  go 
miles  into  the  air.  and  span  vast  distances 
In  minutes.  He  can  go  down  Into  the  bowels 
of  the  earth,  move  mounUlns.  blast  through 
solid  granite,  and  change  the  features  of 
mother  nature.  Man  can  croea  the  ocean 
on  the  surface  and  beneath  the  surface.  He 
can  transmit  sound  and  pictures  unbeliev- 
able distances  with  great  speed. 

Perhaps  man's  mastery  of  the  elements  has 
given  him  too  great  confidence  In  his  abil- 
ity. It  Is  always  well  to  rememt>er  our  limi- 
tations. We  are  still  pitifully  weak  and 
small  creatures  In  the  face  of  nature  at  lU 
worst.  As  Ood  shakes  the  earth,  and  un- 
ISMhn  hurricanes,  floods,  and  lightning, 
man  p»n  but  stand  and  tremble  at  his  own 
weakness. 

In  spite  of  astounding  medical  advances, 
hideous  and  dread  diseases  are  still  uncon- 
quered.  Cancer,  poliomyelitis,  heart  disease, 
cerebral  palsy,  and  rheumatic  fever  still 
strike  down  millions  of  persons. 

Animals  and  Insects  still  carry  diseases  and 
destroy  our  food.  To  take  only  one  ex- 
ample, the  rat  harbors  the  flea  that  carries 
typhus  fever  Rats  also  consume  or  contami- 
nate approximately  200.000.000  bushels  of 
corn  and  other  grains  in  the  United  States 
annually,  or  about  4  percent  of  our  total 
production. 

We  still  needlessly  kill  and  Injure  large 
numbers  of  our  citizens  at  work  and  at  play. 
Last  year.  16,000  persons  were  killed  and 
2.CCO.0OO  injured  In  occupational  accidents 
alone:  most  of  which  could  have  been  pre- 
vented. A  week  ago.  the  celebration  of  Me- 
morial Day  snuffed  out  the  lives  of  413  Amer- 
icans in  one  week-end. 

For  all  of  man's  mastery  of  the  elements, 
he  has  usually  failed  to  achieve  the  happi- 
ness he  crsves.  This  Is  largely  because  he  has 
been  slow  to  learn  how  to  live  at  peace  with 
bis  fellowman.  Throughout  the  thousands 
of  years  of  recorded  history,  nxan  has  con- 
stantly battled  against  man. 
Edgar  A.  Quest  once  wrote: 

•TTiere  will  always  be  need  for  a  manly  breed 
And  men  unafraid  to  fight." 

No  country  has  yet  been  able  to  trust  Its 
own  citizens  enough  to  abolish  Its  police 
forces.  Certainly  there  Is  no  Indication  today 
that  any  major  power  can  or  will  trust 
others  enough  to  abolish  Its  armed  forces. 
Even  If  our  machinery  for  international  co- 
operation were  perfect,  there  would  still  be 
need  of  strength  to  protect  freedom.  There 
would  still  "be  need  for  a  manly  breed  and 
men  unafraid  to  fight.-  These  are  the  im- 
Xortimate  facts  which  face  us. 

Today,  aggressive  communism  stalks  the 
earth.    As  a  philosophy  or  an  economy,  com- 


munism Is  no  threat  to  democracy.  It  can- 
not compete  successfully  for  the  minds  or 
markets  of  men.  Yet,  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II.  9  countries  with  a  total  population 
of  over  500.000,000  have  been  reduced  to 
virtually  slavery  by  the  Communists. 

In  a  world  In  which  communism  exists 
peace  must  be  based  upon  strength — demo- 
cratic, economic,  and  military.  That  Is  why 
we  are  arming  and  producing  for  the  defense 
of  our  Nation  and  other  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple. That  Is  why  we  are  engaged  In  pro- 
grams to  raise  the  standard  of  living  In  other 
countries. 

The  problem  of  our  times  Is  to  save  our- 
selves and  the  rest  of  the  world  from  Com- 
munist aggression,  and  to  preserve  for  our- 
B3lves  and  other  freedom-loving  nations 
economic  and  political  liberty.  This  is  a 
difficult  assignment  because  much  of  the 
world  does  not  understand  and  therefore 
does  not  fear  communism.  It  is  difficult 
because  so  much  of  the  world  lacks  food, 
clothing,  shelter,  sanitation,  schools,  and 
medical  services  and  supplies. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  people  who  have  never 
known  democracy  and  personal  liberty  that 
communism  destroys  their  right  to  pursue 
a  free  way  of  life.  It  is  hard  to  tell  i>eople 
whose  backs  are  bowed  from  heavy  labor 
that  communism  destroys  their  right  to  walJc 
erect  as  free  and  proud  human  beings.  It  Is 
hard  to  tell  people  to  whom  life  Is  ch2ap  and 
death  a  constant  companion  that.  In  the 
eyes  of  Ood.  every  life  has  value. 

It  Is  hard  to  tell  people  who  never  have 
enough  to  eat  that  communism  cannot  sup- 
port a  high  standard  of  living.  It  Is  hard  to 
tell  people  who  live  In  mud  huts,  or  never 
saw  a  toilet,  or  have  no  doctor  within  reach 
that  our  free  enterprise  economy  Is  far 
more  efficient  and  productive  than  com- 
munism. It  Is  hard  to  espouse  the  doctrine 
of  private  property  to  people  who  have 
never  had  either  privacy  or  property.  It  la 
hard  to  discuss  economics  with  the  illiterate 
or  freedom  with  the  untouchable. 

In  spite  of  all  these  difficulties,  we  must 
and  we  shall  get  our  message  across  to  people 
who  want  to  be  free.  We  must  carry  the 
message  In  terms  other  peoples  can  under- 
stand— In  terms  of  bread  as  well  as  broad- 
casts; In  terms  of  medicine  as  well  as  muni- 
tions; In  terms  of  clothing  as  well  as  coop- 
eration; In  terms  of  plows  and  tractors  as 
well  as  planes  and  tanks. 

We  know  the  potential  capacity  of  the 
human  race.  We  must  shov  others  what  wo 
have  done  and  help  them  realize  their  po- 
tentialities. 

We  in  the  United  States  have  achieved  in 
two  centuries  a  standard  of  living  that  Is 
the  wonder  of  the  entire  world. 

We  have  only  6  percent  of  the  world's  land 
area  and  7  percent  of  lU  population.  Yet  we 
own  76  percent  of  the  world's  automobiles; 
58  percent  of  the  telephones;  53  percent  of 
the  radios  and  television  sets;  and  30  percent 
of  the  railway  mileage. 

We  use  50  percent  of  the  world's  rayon;  43 
percent  of  the  rubber;  38  percent  of  the  ce- 
ment; and  25  percent  of  the  sugar. 

We  produce  and  use  47  p>ercent  of  the 
world's  steel:  42  percent  of  the  aluminum; 
43  percent  of  the  electric  power;  60  percent 
of  the  oil. 

We  produce  35  percent  of  the  world's  milk; 
31  percent  of  the  meat;  18  percent  of  the 
wheat;  and  50  percent  of  the  cotton. 

We  are  anxious  for  all  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple to  have  the  same  high  standard  of  living 
we  have.  As  President  Truman  has  said, 
our  aim  is  "to  help  the  free  peoples  of  the 
world,  through  their  own  efforts,  to  produce 
more  food,  more  clothing,  more  materials 
for  housing,  and  more  mechanical  power  to 
lighten  their  biu-dens." 

We  have  developed  the  Marshall  plan, 
point  4,  and  the  Mutual  Assistance  Program. 
We  have  also  helped  bring  about  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty   Organization. 


Our  assistance  to  other  nations  has  not 
been  pure  altruism.  Economic  prospyerlty 
abroad  provides  strong  and  prosperous  allies 
and  a  basis  for  sound  and  expanding  Interna- 
tional trade.  We  know  that  freedom  Is  every- 
body's fight.  We  have  combined  enlightened 
self-interest  with  a  desire  to  help  others 
retain  their  liberty. 

The  world  today  needs  food  and  freedom. 
They  are  two  great  answers  to  the  Commu- 
nist threat. 

Communism  relies  on  hunger  and  slavery 
for  Its  existence.  It  attracts  with  a  promise 
of  bread  and  enslaves  to  suppress  revolt  after 
disillusionment.  Like  the  dictatorships  be- 
fore it,  communism  relies  on  promises  and 
prisons.  Democracy,  on  the  other  hand,  of- 
fers food  and  freedom. 

The  veterans*  organizations  are  a  cross- 
section  of  America,  containing  farmers,  In- 
dustrial workers,  businessmen,  and  profes- 
sional men.  They  Include  men  and  women 
of  all  groups  who  fought  together  In  the 
common  defense  of  our  great  Nation.  You 
who  have  carried  so  much  responsibility  for 
preserving  our  American  way  of  life  can 
appreciate  the  challenge  facing  us,  and  the 
need  for  determination  and  sacrifice. 

We  must  remain  strong  militarily,  econom- 
ically, and  democratically.  Military  strength 
win  require  continuation  of  our  defense  pro- 
duction program  until  we  reach  our  goals. 
Military  strength  Is  more  than  planes  and 
tanks,  bombs  and  bullets,  ships  and  guided 
missiles.  It  is  also  men  and  women — civilian 
and  military.  It  requires  a  healthy,  produc- 
tive citizenry.  Our  tremendous  capacity  for 
Industrial  and  agrlculttiral  production,  and 
the  Intelligence,  Ingenuity,  and  Industry  of 
management  and  labor  are  part  of  our  mili- 
tary strength.    They  must  be  maintained. 

The  American  economy  is  strong  and 
sound.  Our  free  enterprise  system  has  stood 
the  test  of  time.  It  has  weathered  the  shocks 
of  depressions  and  wars  and  proved  capable 
of  adjusting  to  our  changing  needs.  While 
otir  enterprise  has  remained  basically  free.  It 
has  been  restrained  and  controlled  when  the 
public  Interest  required  It.  We  have  devel- 
oped programs  designed  to  strengthen  and 
protect  our  economy — such  as  antitrust  laws, 
the  statutory  minimum  wage,  \inemplo3maent 
Insurance,  social  security.  Insurance  of  bank 
deposits,  farm  price  supports,  soil  conserva- 
tion, and  other  measures.  Under  our  eco- 
nomic system  individual  initiative  has  been 
encouraged,  but  individual  greed  has  been 
restrained. 

The  high  standard  of  living  enjoyed  by  our 
people  Is  the  heart  of  our  economic  strength. 
We  must  not  lower  that  standard  of  living. 
Low  wages,  low  purchasing  power,  and  low 
profits  mean  economic  weakness. 

High  wages,  high  purchasing  power,  and 
high  profits  mean  an  abundance  for  all  of 
us.  They  make  possible  material  advance- 
ment and  the  lelsiue  time  to  enjoy  the 
products  we  produce.  You  here  in  Florida 
are  particularly  aware  .of  the  regenerative 
value  of  recreation.  Millions  of  Americans 
come  to  your  State  annually  for  sunshine  and 
rest. 

Our  economy  Is  based  upon  high  purchas- 
ing power  and  the  philosophy  of  prosperity 
for  all.  It  is  a  highly  complex  economy.  No 
Individual,  no  community,  no  State  Is  self- 
sufficient.  The  Interdependence  of  all  seg- 
ments of  the  economy — farmer,  industrial 
worker,  and  businessman — means  that  they 
all  have  to  work  together.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  wage  earner  provides  the  mar- 
ket for  the  farmer's  products.  Thus,  the 
tfreater  the  income  throughout  the  country, 
the  greater  is  the  market  for  the  citrus  fruits 
and  cattle  of  Florida. 

During  times  of  emergency,  such  as  the 
present,  we  have  found  It  necessary  to  Im- 
pose additional  temporary  controls  on  our 
economy.  In  the  national  Interest,  we  have 
had  to  establish  price,  wage,  credit,  and  ma- 
terials controls.     We  must  retain  all  of  these 
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elemeotf  of  our  economic  strengtb  untU  tbe 
need  few  them  no  longer  exist*.  None  of  ub 
like  controls,  but  premature  abandotunent  at 
tbese  Insurance  measures  would  weaken  us 
and  burt  our  defen«e  effort. 

Tbe  third  strength  we  must  retain  U 
democratic.  The  democracy  we  lore  miist  be 
preserved,  and  where  potsjbie.  Unproved.  Al- 
tbongb  we  have  tbe  greatest  derDocrstcy  In 
tbe  world,  there  are  a  number  of  areas  where 
Improvement  is  possible. 

In  a  democracy  there  Is  no  Tolce  louder 
than  that  cf  an  arotued  electorate.  Tet  in 
our  last  presUtantlBl  election  only  51  percent 
of  the  popubttfOB  at  voting  age  cast  ballots. 
In  the  last  congrwrtntial  elections  only  42 
percent  of  the  persons  eligible  went  to  the 
polls  This  contrasts  with  the  84  percent  of 
XDKland's  eligible  voters  who  participated 
In  their  election  in  1950.  and  the  83  percent 
Who  voted  in  1951.  The  more  Americans 
exercise  their  prictleea  right  to  vote,  the 
stronger  our  denK)cracy  will  be;  and  tbe 
figures  I  have  .cited  show  we  have  lots  of 
room  for  progress. 

Democracy  relies  upon  the  Integrity  of  its 
public  oCclals.  We  must  assiire  honesty  In 
the  public  service.  That  requires  honesty 
^nd  tfscency  in  politics  and  In  Government. 
Wbetlur  elected  or  appointed,  and  whether 
members  of  the  legislative,  executive,  or 
Judicial  branches,  public  servants  owe  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  to  the  people,  l^ost  Gov- 
ernment employees  are  honest  and  fair.  The 
general  public,  therefore,  has  an  obligation 
not  to  smear  the  many  with  the  taint  of  the 
few  who  are  corrupt. 

It  Is  also  well  to  remember  that  the  Integ- 
rity of  Government  officials  reflects  the  In- 
t«|p:lty  of  the  people.  For  every  bribe  taker, 
tlwre  is  a  bribe  giver  We  must  eliminate 
both  of  them. 

We  Americans  have  always  prided  our- 
selves on  our  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom 
of  the  press.  Today,  however,  some  are 
afraid  to  speak  their  convictions.  Our  tra- 
ditional tolerance  for  the  nonconformist  has 
been  leas  In  evidence  recently.  Democracy 
requires  self  restraint  and  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  others.  The  test  of  an  idea  must 
remain  Justice  Holmes'  criterion :  "the  power 
of  the  thought  to  get  itself  accepted  in  the 
competition  of  the  market."  If  we  would 
remain  true  to  our  democratic  heritage,  we 
must  be  able  to  say  with  Voltaire:  "1  disap- 
prove of  what  you  say,  but  I  will  defend  to 
the  death  your  right  to  say  It." 

We  must  make  the  fruits  of  our  great 
democracy  available  to*  all  Americans.  Our 
country  needs  all  of  us.  All  our  people,  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  national  origin,  or 
physical  condition  must  be  able  to  share  In 
the  American  dream  and  contribute  to  our 
Nation's  defense. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  my  ideas  on  how 
we  can  Improve  democracy  In  our  genera- 
tion. We  must  never  forget,  however,  that 
continued  democracy  and  freedom  depend 
even  more  on  preparing  the  next  generation 
to  carry  on  the  battle.  The  futxire  of  America 
depends  upon  the  children  of  America. 

"I  saw  tomorrow  look  at  me 

Through  little  children's  eyes 
And  thought  how  carefully  we'd  teach 
If  we  were  wise." 

Our  children  must  be  prepared  for  the 
challenge  that  wUl  face  them  and  cur  country 
In  the  years  ahead. 

One  of  the  greatest  strengths  of  our  de- 
mocracy is  our  free  public  schools,  under 
the  control  of  local  citizens,  that  have  given 
the  humblest  person  the  opportunity  to  de- 
velop his  mind  and  train  his  hands.  The 
one-room  schoolhouse  Is  not  adequate  for 
this  atomic  age.  We  need  more  and  better 
■cbools  and  more  well-trained  elementary 
grade  teachers.  But  we  must  keep  our 
■ebools  free  from  regimentation.  0\ir  chU- 
4tosn  must  continue  to  have  room  to  explore 
and  inquire.  They  will  never  recognisse  good 
If  they  have  never  heard  of  evil.    We  must 


have  faith  In  tbe  ability  of  the  American 
peopile  to  choose  between  right  and  wrong 
when  all  the  facts  are  available  to  them. 
The  history  at  our  country  justihes  such 
faith. 

I  know  that  the  DAV  will  stand  steadfast 
In  support  of  those  principles  which  have 
made  our  country  great. 


G>iifresi  and  t))e  Farmerf  of  Wltcoetia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WL3CONSIJ* 

IN  THZ  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridav.  July  4,  19S2 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  T  send  to 
the  desk  a  statement  which  I  have  pre- 
pared reviewing  certain  key  matters 
affecting  Wisconsin's  and  the  Nation's 
farmers. 

This  is  another  in  a  series  of  reports 
which  I  have  prepared  for  my  constitu- 
ents. At  the  conclusion  of  each  session 
of  the  Congress,  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  prepare  a  similar  round- 
up report  on  major  farm  news.  And  I 
am  happy  to  do  so  once  again,  as  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  draws  to  a  close. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 

the  CONCRESSIOMAL  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

CoKGiiEss    AHD   THE   FAmnrrKS    or   Wisoowsiw 

(Statement    by    Eton.    Alxxaitdeb   Wrurr,    of 

Wisconsin) 

"Mr  Dkab  Sxmatoc  Wxlxt:  Does  Congress 
understand  the  problems  we  farmers  are 
facing? 

"Does  it  apprecUte  the  fact  that  our  farm- 
ers are  being  deprived  of  necessary  man- 
power, that  our  costs  are  rising?  Does  it 
understand  the  Importance  of  protecting 
dairying — in  view  of  its  great  value  to  the 
health  of  our  people  and  the  health  of  our 
sou? 

"Does  it  understand  the  damage  which  It 
caused  when  it  defeated  the  Wiley  amend- 
ment? That  amendment  would  iiave  helped 
assure  protection  for  butter— Nature's  vita- 
min-rich product — against  artlflcial,  syn- 
thetic subsUtutea." 

This  Is  the  voice  of  niral  route  people 
throx^ghout  my  State. 

These  are  questions  and  comments  which 
I  have  received  from  a  great  many  farmers 
throughout  America's  dairy  land. 

Sometimes,  I  {jersonally  also  wonder 
whether  Congress  does  Indeed  understand 
the  sort  of  problems  which  the  farmer  faces. 
I  feel  that.  If  many  Congressmen  had  an  op- 
portunity to  work  on  a  farm  for  a  week,  they 
might  have  a  better  appreciation  of  the 
back-breaking  toil  that  the  farmer  puts  in 
for  a  relatively  small  return.  They  would 
better  understand  the  fact  that  the  farmer 
is  being  squeezed  by  constantly  rising  coets; 
that  he  and  his  family  are  being  worn  out, 
trying  to  get  along  with  an  Instifflcient 
supply  of  help. 

But.  let  us  review,  now.  some  of  the  key 
Issues  of  the  Congress  and  see  bow  they  affect 
the  Wisconsin  farmer,  the  dairyman  in  par- 
ticular. 

PXOTXCnON    AGAINST    CHZAP    rOEZICN     IKI>ORTS 

1.  The  most  Important  single  development 
affecting  the  farmer  was  the  flnal  passage  in 
the  defense  production  (price  control)   law 


of  a  new  version  at  the  Andresen  ameiul- 
ment. 

This  amendment  offered  by  the  able  Re- 
publican Congressman  from  Minoesota  will 
provide  reasonable  protection  for  dairying 
against  the  flooding  in  of  cheaply  produced 
foreign  dairy  products.  particxiJarly.  foreign 
types  of  cheeses.  I  have,  of  course,  given  my 
full  support  to  the  Andresen  amendment 
ever  since  it  first  came  up  In  the  Conjreas. 

Passage  of  the  new  version  of  tbe  Andresen 
amendment  was  a  d;iiry  success.  But  now 
for  word  about  a  regrettable  defeat. 

ThMMxaa  Hxnrr  bt  dkvxat  or  rxawat 

2  Perhaps  the  worst  single  blow  which 
the  Wisconsin  farmer  suffered  was  wben  tbe 
Senate  once  again  turned  down  tiM  Great 
Lakee-St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Under  this  bill — on  which  I  was  of  course 
again  a  oosponsor.  we  could  have  assured  In- 
expensive tranaportatlon  for  Wisconsin's  and 
other  Midwest  States'  farm  prodiicts  to 
all  the  major  ports  of  the  world.  This  cheap 
transportation,  by  lowering  farmers'  costs. 
would  have  helped  to  assure  a  better  return 
for  their  labors. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  lead  the  fight  oo 
the  Senate  floor  for  the  seaway,  but,  un- 
fortunately, we  were  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
43  against  to  40  for  tbe  seaway. 

Irfost  of  the  riipporters  of  tbe  <^eaway  were 
mldwestem  RepubliceLns.  while  moat  south- 
ern Democrats,  as  usual,  opposed  us. 

Now  that  the  Idea  at  a  Joint  United  States- 
Canadian  effort  has  been  defeated,  we  must 
concentrate  our  efforts  on  helping  our  good 
neighbor.  Canada,  to  construct  tbe  all -Ca- 
nadian navigation  route  on  their  side  of  the 
boundary. 

The  opposition  to  the  seaway — the  selfish 
railroad,  port,  coal,  and  other  lobbyists  wUI. 
however,  oontinue  their  sabotaire  efforts; 
and  so  It  Is  up  to  us  to  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  prevent  tbe  lobbyists  from  putting 
further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  aU-Ca- 
nadlan  project. 

An  application  has  now  been  filed  with 
the  International  Joint  Commission  for  Ca- 
nadian-United States  construction  of  at 
least  the  power  pha.^e  of  the  project.  This 
will  provide  much-needed  low  cost  electricity 
to  the  Northeast. 

MOU    lUXAL    KLECTKinCATION    NICXSSAIT 

8.  Speaking  of  electric  Juice,  the  needs  ot 
rural  eiectrlflcation  continued  to  have  my 
attention.  This  meant  helping  to  secure 
copper  and  other  critical  materials  for  build- 
ing of  power  lines  to  connect  more  and  mora 
farms  wltk  kilowatt  energy. 

Modern  forming  must  have  electrical 
power;  the  farmer  cannot  get  along  in  a 
borie-and-bUKy  fM^lon  In  this  atomic  age. 
Uc  must  have  modern  equipment. 

ncRTTMo    roa   son.   cotfe^rvAnoM 

4.  In  this  Congress,  as  in  prevloxis  Con- 
gresses, an  unsound  effort  was  made  In  some 
quarters  to  cut  down  on  funds  for  soil 
conservation.  I  recognize,  however,  the  im- 
portance of  the  fertility  of  the  Nation's  soil. 
And  so.  I  was  glad  to  lend  my  efforts  for 
tbe  defeat  of  any  arbitrary  attempt  which 
would  Impair  the  Nation's  soli -conserving 
effort. 

ncHTTWo  Hoor  Airo  MotrrH 

5.  I  placed  In  the  COMoasBsioNAL  Rzcoao 
a  great  many  resoluUons  which  I  had  re- 
ceived from  Wisconsin  cooperatives,  Uve- 
stock  groups  and  other  farm  sources  re- 
garding the  critical  problem  of  foot  and 
mouth  disease.  The  terrible  outbreaks  In 
Canada  so  close  to  the  United  SUtes  border 
have  sent  shudders  down  the  spine  of  every 
Wisconsin  farmer.  The  farmer  knows  that 
under  no  circumstances  must  foot  and 
mouth  be  allowed  to  gain  a  foothold  in  thia 
country. 

He  knows  far  better  than  the  city  dweller 
that  if  foot  uid  mouth  should  ever  catch 
hold,   the  dairying  Industry  azid  th»  live- 
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stock  industry  as  a  whole  could  be  dealt 
a  blow  far  beyond  our  wildest  Imagination. 
The  Congress  has  provided  that  there  will 
be  a  study  made  of  the  site  for  the  long- 
debated  hoof  and  mouth  disease  research 
laboratory. 

What  we  need  U  action  to  step  up  research 
to  wipe  out  this  menace.  The  same  holds 
true,  of  course,  for  the  dread  problems  of 
anthrax  and  Bang's  disease  which  have 
caused  so  much  difficulty  for  our  Wisconsin 
farmers. 

rAKM  scAirpowrxa  nbcxssakt 

6.  I  have  referred  to  the  farm  draft  prob- 
lem. Let  me  report  that  I  have  been  In 
very  close  conUct  with  Colonel  Courtney, 
State  Director  of  Selective  Service,  who  U 
now  engaged  In  administering  a  new  plan 
for  review  of  deferment  applications  based 
on  credits  given  for  actual  farm  produc- 
Uvlty. 

We  are  hoping  that  thU  plan  wUl  work 
out   efllciently. 

You  can't  run  a  modern  dairy  farm  by 
machines  by  remote  control.  It  takes  men 
and  countless  man  hours.  It  takes  skilled 
hands.  You  can't  milk  a  cow  or  raise  pigs 
or  chickens  or  plant  corn  or  fill  a  silo  by 
a  robot.  You've  got  to  have  at  least  a  mini- 
mum of  manpower. 

TKX  nOHT   AOAIHST   STWTHXTtCS 

7.  I  also  referred  earlier  to  our  effort  to 
protect  Nature's  own  producu  against  arti- 
ficial substitutes.  When  the  WUey  protec- 
tion amendment  to  the  oleo  bill  was  up  for 
Senste  debate  several  years  ago,  I  warned  of 
an  oncoming  flood  of  synthetic  products  if 
my  amendment  was  turned  down. 

But  the  Wiley  amendment  was  beaten  be- 
cause of  votes  from  the  southern  Democratio 
States.     And  the  oieo  bill  passed  intact. 

Now  what  do  we  find?  Synthetic  ice  cream 
(made  out  of  vegetable  oil),  synthetic  evapo- 
rated milk  (also  from  vegeUble  oil),  syn- 
thetic canned  milk  (made  not  from  butter- 
fat  but  from  vegetable  fat ) .  And  so  the 
stories  go  of  the  phonies — the  artlflcial  prod- 
ucts— the  synthetics 

This  emphasizes  anew  a  point  which  I 
have  stressed  again  and  again.  We  need  a 
vast  program  to  educate  consumers  on  the 
truth  of  the  fight  for  Nature's  products — on 
the  Importance  erf  the  dairy  Industry  to 
America's  health. 

We  need  to  Inform  the  consumer  of  how 
little  of  the  consumer's  dollar  the  farmer 
actually  gets — while  the  middleman  skims 
off  the  cream. 

Moac  MHJC  moDOcnoN  pni  cow 

8.  This  year  as  usual,  when  farm  appropria- 
tions came  up  before  the  Senste  and  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  there  arose  the 
matter  of  adequate  research  to  help  the 
dairyman,  not  Just  research  against  disease, 
but  research  for  greater  productivity  on  the 
farm. 

We  know  that  the  average  Wisconsin  milk 
cow  produced  3.280  quarts  of  milk  last  year. 
This  was  the  highest  average  annual  output 
per  cow  on  record  for  the  State.  Improved 
breeding  practices  and  better  feeding  among 
the  13S,0(X)  dairy  herds  of  our  State  were  the 
vital  factors. 

America's  dalryland.  as  usual,  led  every 
other  State  In  the  number  of  dairy  cows  on 
farms — with  over  2,5O0.0(X)  adult  dairy  cows. 
Our  record  milk  production  topped  15,250,- 
000.000  pounds. 

SOUND    FARM    PARrTT    NECISSAXT 

9.  The  farmer  must  always  get  his  cost 
of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.  TlUs 
has  always  been  the  position  I  have  taken 
In  relation  to  sound  farm  price  supports,  I 
have  opposed  those  unsound  efforts  which 
would  place  in  Jeopardy  the  farmers'  receiv- 
ing a  fair  return  for  his  heavy  labors. 

The  Government  cannot  exj>ect  the  farm- 
er to  Increase  food  production  unless  he  Is 
assured  that  he  Is  not  going  to  cut  hU  own 


throat  by  Increasing  output.  The  farmer 
does  not  forget  the  dismal  problem  of  farm 
surpluses  forcing  down  prices  In  the  past. 
The  harder  the  farmer  worked,  the  less  he 
got.  That  was  a  one-way  road  to  national 
suicide.     It  must  never  recur. 

WK  MUST  Tuzvttrr  third  world  war 

10.  Thus  far.  I  have  discussed  Issues  that 
are  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  farm 
In  nature.  But  the  farmer,  like  everyone 
else.  Is  concerned  about  other  problems^ 
like  the  crucial  Issue  of  peace  In  our  world. 

Twice  within  one  lifetime,  Wisconsin 
farmers  have  sent  their  sons  off  to  war. 
They  are  anxious,  therefore,  that  the  Con- 
gress do  everything  possible  to  help  avoid 
the  terrible  possibility  of  a  third  world  war. 

Wisconsin  farmers  know  that  each  allied 
nation  must  do  its  part  for  peace.  Wiscon- 
sin farmers  want  their  country  to  continue 
to  lead  the  world-wide  struggle  against  com- 
munism, but  they  know  our  country  cannot 
carry  a  disproportionate  burden.  We  have 
got  to  do  our  part,  but  the  other  countries 
must  do  theirs  and  must  not  over-rely  on  us. 

Wisconsin  farmeis  recognize  that  Joe  Sta- 
lin and  company  are  eMer  to  control  West- 
ern Europe,  and  that,  if  they  do,  the  Reds 
will  be  able  to  outweigh  our  power  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  gravely  affect  the  future 
security  of  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
our  farmers  want  firm.  Intelligent  action  to 
stop  the  Red  menace  at  home  and  abroad. 

The  farmer  wants  realistic  world  coopera- 
tion. He  doesn't  want  America  to  be  an 
ostrich,  sticking  iU  head  In  the  ground  and 
pretending  that  the  problem  of  communism 
does  not  exist  or  pretending  that  by  ignor- 
ing it,  somehow  it  will  solve  itself. 

Bolshevism  won't  solve  Itself  any  more 
than  Bang's  disease  will.  We've  got  to  fight 
against  both.    This  talces  constructive  action. 

Now,  finally,  the  Wisconsin  farmer  like 
every  other  citizen  of  the  State  Is  a  tax- 
payer. He  knows  that  taxes  have  been  taking 
one-fifth  and  more  of  his  total  Income. 

He  knows,  therefore,  that  Government 
spending  must  be  reduced  wherever  possible; 
that  there  must  l>e  an  end  to  deflct  "red- 
Ink"  financing.  The  farmer,  therefore,  has 
written  in,  supporting  our  Republican  efforts 
to  try  to  slash  unnecessary  spending,  which 
If  unchecked  resulu  in  unnecessarily  high 
taxes. 

TOUR  VIZWB  ARK  WXUX>MX 
There  are  a  great  many  other  Issues,  of 
course,  which  also  affect  the  Wisconsin  farm- 
er, and  it  will  be  a  pleaisure  to  hear  from  him 
and  his  wife  and  his  family  on  them.  Just 
write:  Senator  Alrxandrr  Whjt,  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Your  comments  are  always  welcome  in- 
deed. 


Albert  D.  Lacker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  my  first 
Job  in  the  advertising  business  was  given 
to  me.  at  age  22,  by  Albert  D.  Lasker's 
firm.  Lord  b  Thomas,  of  which  he  was 
the  sole  owner  and  the  active  head.  I 
was  employed  as  assistant  to  the  man- 
ager of  his  newly  established  New  York 
oflQce.  I  was  paid  the  seemingly  munifi- 
cent salary  of  $25  a  week.  I  did  not 
have  a  chance  to  know  him  then.  I 
met  him  only  once  during  my  year  of 
employment — a  year  in  which  he  was 


Inactive  in  his  business,  for  he  was  serv- 
ing his  Government  as  head  of  the  Ship- 
ping Board. 

I  worked  for  Albert  Lasker  the  second 
time  in  1928  and  1929,  when  his  firm 
reemployed  me  as  assistant  general  man- 
ager of  his  headquarters  office  in  Chi- 
cago. His  was  then  the  largest  and  by 
far  the  most  profitable  advertising  agen- 
cy in  the  world.  Its  record  as  a  pioneer 
has  never  been  equaled  or  even  ap- 
proached. 

In  the  late  thirties,  I  was  again  asso- 
ciated with  Albert  Lasker.  when  I  served 
as  a  part-time  vice  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  of  which  he  was  then 
a  trustee.  For  6  years — from  1937 
through  1942 — I  divided  my  time  be- 
tween Chicago  and  Connecticut.  It  was 
during  this  period  that  Albert  Lasker 
gave  his  multi-million-dollar  home  and 
famous  golf  course  at  Lake  Forest  to  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  moved  to 
New  York.  It  was  at  this  time  that  he 
married  the  beautiful  and  talented  Mary 
Relnhardt,  who  had  such  a  profound 
effect  on  his  life  and  his  views  during 
the  closing  13  or  14  years  of  his  life. 

Thus,  I  was  connected  in  business  with 
this  remarkable  man  during  my  young 
manhood.  I  had  with  him  the  relation- 
ship of  the  pupil  to  the  teacher,  the  re- 
lationship of  one  generation  with  the 
preceding  generation,  for  Albert  Lasker 
was  old  enough  to  be  my  father. 

I  am  happy  that  as  I  grew  older,  my 
relationships  with  him  changed  and 
broadened  and  ripened.  I  am  only  un- 
happy that  I  enjoyed  such  infrequent 
contact  with  him.  I  knew  him  as  the 
greatest  conversationalist  I  have  ever 
met ;  as  a  man  of  greatest  wit  and  of  rare 
Insight:  as  a  man  who  seemed  to  have 
the  greatest  virtuosity;  as  a  man  most 
stimulating  and  provocative  to  his 
friends;  as  a  man  who  I  was  most  siu'e 
could  have  succeeded  at  anything  he  un- 
dertook, and  as  a  man  who  made  a  great 
mark  on  American  society,  outside  the 
business  community,  when  in  the  last 
decade  of  his  life  he  turned  his  great  tal- 
ents, in  partnership  with  his  brilliant 
wife,  to  the  field  of  philanthropy.  He 
succeeded  where  many  men  fail :  He  gave 
away  milUons  of  dollars  with  great  and 
lasting  benefit  to  society, 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate  to  insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record  an  article  about  Albert  Lasker, 
distributed  by  INS,  the  International 
News  Service. 

Among  other  great  attributes  which  I 
might  pay  Mrs.  Lasker,  I  add  my  tribute 
for  her  devotion  and  dedication  to  her 
husband  throughout  these  last  cruel  and 
diflBcult  months. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Infiuenced  an  entire  generation  not 
merely  to  the  use  of  electric  refrigerators  or 
gadgets  around  the  home,  but  to  a  Isetter 
scale  of  values  of  Jiving,  to  a  healthier  vision 
of  the  good  things  that  a  productive,  useful 
life  could  bring.  What  he  aimed  at  was 
•'Intelligent  mass  education  of  the  public." 

"I  simply  wish  to  take  an  Intellectual  and 
mental  vacation,"  Lasker  said  when  he  re- 
tired. "I  am  going  to  devote  my  time  to 
matters  concerning  public  welfare." 
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Lukar  wm  bom  Hay  I.  18M.  in  Prefbiirf. 
Oennany.  ol  Amcrkam  paranu  tnvellsg  In 

Europe.  Kl«  father,  Morris  Laftker,  settled 
In  TazAs  in  Um  early  Oltleft.  Ha  bad  left 
Cermaay  In  tlia  uprUlngs  of  l^iS.  His  father 
vas  one  of  tbe  pioneers  In  InduBtriallj  de- 
▼eloptnf  the  State  and  became  one  of  Its 
leading  citlaens.  Morris  Lasker's  wide  phl< 
lantbroptea  In  Texas  and  bis  unswering  de- 
voUoc  to  ImproTlng  community  bealtb  and 
weiUare  undoubtedly  were  of  great  Influence 
and  guidanc«  In  his  son's  lile. 

His  uncle,  Edward  Lasker,  was  one  oX  the 
pUlars  of  the  liberal  party  In  Germany  dur- 
ing the  fateful  years  jurt  prior  to  and  fol- 
lowing  1M8.  and  with  Car)  Schurz  was  the 
great  antagcknlst  ot  Bismarck. 

Laaker  was  raised  in  Oalveatcm.  Tex.  He 
started  his  working  career  when  he  was  15 
years  old  as  a  re{nrter  for  the  Galveston 
(Ttz. )  News  and  later  !oc  the  Dallas  New&. 

Coming  from  a  Tamlly  who  bad  Always  been 
Democratic,  he  became  at  the  age  of  16  a 
Republican.  This  occurred  in  1896  when,  for 
his  and  other  Texas  papers,  be  was  assigned 
to  corer  the  CMnpaieii  oS.  and  also  served  as 
•ecretary  to,  the  Republican  candidate  for 
Congress  from  the  Galveston  district,  B.  B. 
Haw  ley. 

Havley  was  elected,  the  first  Republican 
to  be  elected  south  of  the  Ma^on  and  Dixon's 
line  after  the  Ctrl  I  War. 

In  ia00  be  jointed  the  advertising  firm 
Ot  Lord  and  Thomaa.  In  Chicago,  then,  as 
throuffbout  its  life,  one  of  the  three  largest 
advertising  agencies  in  the  United  States. 
Its  annual  billing  at  that  time  was  $800,000. 

The  firm.  Lord  and  Thoaia£,  had  come  mto 
existence  lu  1872.  Daniel  M.  Lord  retired 
In  1904  and  in  1910  Lasker  became  sole  owner 
when  he  took  over  the  interests  of  Charles 
B.  Erwln.  with  whom  he  had  been  in  part- 
nership since  the  death  at  Ambrose  L. 
Thomas,  Lord's  original  partner. 

It  was  during  Lasker's  management  of  Lord 
and  Thomas  that  modern  advertising  as  It 
te  known  today  was  born.  When  La&ker  went 
with  Lord  and  Thomas  the  total  business  of 
all  advertising  agencies  was  around  $12,000,- 
000  a  year.  Not  many  years  after  Lasker  be- 
came general  manager  in  1904.  several  agen- 
cies were  doing  spproxlnoately  that  much  a 
jear  and  the  total  volume  had  mtUUplled 
many  tlme&. 

This  was  largely  conceded  to  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  a  definition  given  to  advertising 
by  Lord  and  Thomas'  staff.  Until  about 
1906  advertising  was  considered  merely  as 
general  publicity  by  "keeping  the  name  be- 
fore the  people."  As  a  result,  advertising 
lacked  the  basic  element  of  Kmi»«rr>ar>g>tip  and 
was  used  In  but  a  very  limited  way  by 
legitimate  business. 

It  was  John  E.  Kennedy  and  Claud  C. 
Hopkins,  two  of  the  Immortals  of  advertising, 
who,  under  Lasker's  guidance,  were  responsi- 
ble for  defining  advertising  as  a  mass  means 
ot  giving  the  public  the  reasons  why  they 
should  buy  the  wares  advertised.  This  tech- 
nique was  called  saleaman&hip  in  prliit, 
something  quite  different  than  merely 
keeping  the  name  before  the  people.  Las- 
kv,  himself,  expressed  It  as  follows:  "It 
takes  salesmanshlp-ln- print  to  weld  every 
element  of  an  advertisement — Its  ideas.  Its 
news,  its  drama  into  a  consummate  whole 
and  then  to  make  tt  sing." 

Kennedy  and  Hopkins  wrote  frequent 
theses  on  this  subject  for  Lord  and  Thomas 
which  were  published  by  all  leading  mag.i- 
zlnas  and  newspapers.  The  new  concept  of 
adverti&lng  thus  evolved  resulted  In  Indus- 
try after  Indiistry  that  had  uot  previously 
advertised  venturing  Into  the  field  of  na- 
tional advertising. 

In  the  early  years  of  the  century,  Lasker 
pioneered  In  many  Industries  which  had 
never  previously  advertised  In  a  wide  way. 
Including  tlree,  toothpaste,  soap,  canned 
goods,  etc  Canned  fex>  -ds  were  little  known 
and  used  in  the  Midwest  m  1910,  and  his 


first  efforts  In  behalf  of  canned  mlDt  showed 
a  big  plcttire  of  a  cow,  made  of  tin  cans. 
The  tall  was  a  spoon,  and  the  horns  were 
can-openers.  The  caption  said:  "Tou  can 
ncm  have  a  cow  in  your  pantry  * 

He  considered  this  a  good  example  of  early 
salesmanship  m  print,  which  aimed  at 
Intelligent  mass  education  of  the  public  in 
the    domain   of    values   and    productiveness. 

Laaker  was  more  responsible  than  any  one 
man  or  group  of  men  fur  the  growth  oX 
large  appropriations  in  advertising.  As  early 
as  1913.  he  proposed  to  Lord  and  Thomas' 
cUeiits  that  ti>ey  could  give  their  businesses 
unreaiiaed  impetus  by  n>ultlplylng  their  ap- 
propriation as  much  as  5  to  10  times.  "To 
prove  bis  faith,  he  financed  the  advertisers 
with  as  much  as  a  year's  credit. 

Amoni<  those  with  whom  Lasker  had  such 
an  arrangement  at  that  time  were  Goodyear 
Tire  ft  Rubber  Co..  the  Van  Camp  Co., 
Willys-Overland,  and  others. 

It  is  estimated  that  of  the  large  agencies 
today,  one  or  ixx>re  heads  of  at  least  20 
percent  of  the  agencies  received  their  train- 
ing in  ad'wtislng  In  Lord  and  Thomas  under 
Leaker's  direction. 

To  Lasker's  assoclstes.  as  well  as  his  com- 
petitors, he  was  a  genius,  a  sort  of  superman 
who  knew  all  the  answers. 

They  were  speechless,  therefore,  when  on 
December  31,  1M3,  he  calmly  announced  that 
he  was  dissolving  the  firm — not  merely 
stepping  into  retirement — but  writing  finish 
to  one  of  the  most  powerful  firm  names  in 
advertising. 

"A.  D.  Lasker  and  Lord  and  Thomss  are 
synonymous."  an  asHOciate  said,  "Lord  and 
Thomas  cannot  be  Lcnrd  and  Thomas  with- 
out Mr.  Lasker." 

To  outsiders,  the  negation  of  the  name 
seemed  a  little  reckless,  even  wasteful,  as 
It  had  become  a  byword.  On  the  foundation 
of  the  old  firm.  Lasker's  former  associates 
built  the  new  firm  of  Poote,  Cone,  *  Beldlng. 

A  few  of  the  clients  served  by  Lasker  In 
his  long  career  are:  American  Tobacco  Co. 
Botirjols-Channel  ft  Barbara  Gould.  Cltlee 
Service,  Sunklst  Oranges,  Ptlgldalre  Divi- 
sion General  Motors.  Goodyear  Tire  ft  Rub- 
ber Co.,  Qeneral  Electric,  International  Cel- 
lucotton  Products  Co.  (Kotex-Kleenex), 
Klmberly  Clark,  All  Tear  Club  of  Southern 
California,  New  York  Central  Railroad,  Pep- 
sodent  Co..  RKO  Radio  Plctin-ee,  Schenley 
DlstUl^^  Southern  Padflc.  Radio  Corpora- 
tion of  America.  Union  Oil  Co.,  Armour  ft  Co.. 
Anaconda  Copper  Minhig  Co.,  National 
Broadcastlnj?  Co..  Colgate  PalmoUve  Peet. 
Tidewater  Associated  Oil  Co..  Quaker  Oats 
Co..  Van  Camp  Packmg  Co. 

Lasker  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Pepsodent  Co.  and  for  many  years  one  of 
Its  active  heads.  He  was  also,  almost  from 
Its  Inception,  one  of  the  executive  directors 
of  the  International  Cellucotton  Co..  makers 
of  kleenex  and  kotex.  He  disposed  of  all 
his  active  business  connections  when  he  re- 
tired from  Lord  ft  Thomas. 

Lasker's  activities  have  alvrays  been  many 
and  varied — oftentimes  unusual  and  remote 
from  the  life  of  a  business  executive.  His 
Interest  In  the  welfare  and  rights  of  the  In- 
dividual was  illustrated  In  1914  when  he  be- 
came active  in  the  celebrated  Leo  M.  Prank 
case  in  Atlanta,  Ga.  Prank,  the  manager  of 
a  pencil  factory,  had  been  convicted  of  hei- 
nous murder  of  a  girl  employee.  The  case 
went  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court,  who 
refused  a  new  trial. 

Following  this,  through  a  rabbi  In  At- 
lanta. Lasker  became  interested  In  the  case, 
which  up  tmtll  that  time  had  attracted  only 
local  attention.  The  defense  claimed  that 
Frank  had  never  had  a  fair  trial  but  had 
been  convicted  through  mob  pressures. 

Lasker  devoted  8  months'  time  and  spent 
over  $100,000  of  his  own  money  in  an  at- 
tempt to  get  the  case  reopened.  He  engaged 
the  Interest  and  cooperation  of  Arthur  Bris- 
bane, Adolph  S.  Ochs,  and  Mark  8uUlyan» 


who  was  then  editor  of  Collier's.  The  mat- 
ter became  a  caiise  celebre.  The  Governor 
finally  reprieved  Frank,  who,  ultimately, 
however,  was  taken  from  the  penitentiary  by 
a  mob  and  lynched. 

Lasker  has  been  Identified  with  political 
activities  and  has  held  responsible  Govern- 
ment appointments  at  various  times  during 
his  life.  In  1917  he  served  under  Woodrow 
Wilson  as  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  following  year,  under  Will  H. 
Hays,  he  was  assistant  to  the  chairman  ct 
the  Republican  National  Committee,  and 
subsequently  served  In  that  capacity  during 
the  presldenUal  campaign  of   1930. 

It  was  during  his  connection  in  1918  with 
the  Reputilican  NaUooal  Committee  that  be 
was  active  In  the  group  of  mldwestsrn  ieo- 
laUonists.  With  Harold  L.  Ickea.  he  became 
manager  of  Senator  Hiram  W  Johnson's 
candidacy  for  Pri^sldent.  aimed  at  limiting 
the  powers  of  the  proposed  League  of  Na- 
tions. 

In  subsequent  years.  Lasker  changed  his 
views  and  bwcame  an  ardent  advocate  uf  the 
"one-world"  idea  He  waa  on«  of  Wendell 
Winkle's  leading  and  most  active  support- 
ers, and  in  the  convention  of  1940,  to  which 
Leaker  was  s  delegate,  he  waa  Willkle's  floor 
leader  In  the  Illinois  delagaUon. 

He  was  an  Intimate  friend  of  Vice  Presi- 
dents Charles  O  Dawes.  Charles  Curtis,  and 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  prank  Knox  Lasker 
was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  campaigns  ot 
Dawes  and  Knox  for  the  Republican  presi- 
dential nominations  which  reeulted  In  thetr 
nomination  for  the  Vice  Presidency 

Lasker  knovrs  more  than  a  little  about 
ships.  From  lOTl  to  1933  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and 
directed  the  liqtjidatlon  of  more  th«n  H.- 
000.000.000  worth  of  investments  held  by  the 
B/^ard. 

Under  Lasker's  administration  of  the 
Shipping  Board,  a  bill  was  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  to  reorganise  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  and  p>rovldlng  for  the  govern- 
mental support  that  would  Insure  private 
American -flag -ship  routes  to  sll  parts  cf  the 
world.  While  the  prop<Teed  legislation  was 
not  approved  at  that  time,  virtually  the 
same  bill  passed  Congress  10  years  later  un- 
der the  Rooaevelt  administration  and  estab- 
lished the  preaent  Maritime  Oommlssloa. 

During  Lasker's  chairmanship,  the  Fafer- 
Utnd,  which  was  taken  over  from  the  Ger- 
mans, was  reconditioned  at  a  cost  of  fd.OOO,- 
000  under  the  name  of  the  steanMhlp  L^tHm- 
tfian.  The  Leimthan  was  a  ship  of  69,967 
tons,  by  far  the  largeat  luxury  liner  ever  to 
sail  vinder  the  American  flag. 

It  was  under  the  guidance  of  ^  .sker  that 
the  Government  eatahllahed  the  present 
United  States  line  and  the  American  passen- 
ger and  cargo  freight  president  ships  in  the 
Pacific,  as  well  as  the  passenger  and  cargo 
routes  to  the  Mediterranean  and  many  other 
world  points.  During  his  chairmanship,  for 
the  flxst  time  in  modern  time*,  the  Ameri- 
can flag  flew  on  regular  lines  throughout  the 
world. 

Around  1915  he  acquired  a  large  Interest 
In  the  Chicago  Cubs.  After  the  "black  box" 
scandal  of  1919.  he  defended  baseball  ener- 
getically, advancing  and  taking  leadership 
In  the  adoption  of  a  plan  for  Its  reorgauiaa- 
tlon  and  supervision,  out  of  which  came  the 
appointment  of  Judge  Keneaaw  Mountain 
Landls  as  supreme  commissioner  of  basebaU. 

Lasker's  enthusiasm  for  baseball  has  never 
waned.  'When  the  First  World  War  threat- 
ened to  reduce  the  game's  manpower  to  a 
dangerous  level,  he  rose  to  lU  defeiise.  term- 
ing it  "a  completely  essential  war  Industry, 
as  I  think  movies  and  the  theater  are " 

Lasker  Is  an  advocate  of  golf,  and  under 
his  direction,  about  1919,  the  first  18-hole 
public  coiu^e  with  grass  greens  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast  was  built  at  Pasadena.  Calif. 

"There  were  seven  courses  In  southern 
California  at  that  tUne."  he  said.    "^Ix  years 
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later  there  were  140.  mainly  because  the 
game  grew  in  popularity  as  grass  greens 
made  putting  more  scientific." 

He  slso  built  his  own  prlvste  golf  course 
at  his  country  home  at  Lake  Forest,  III., 
which  was  described  by  Gene  Sarazen  and 
other  leading  golfers  as  one  of  the  three 
finest  golf  cotirses  In  the  United  SUtes. 
For  many  years,  the  United  States  Golf  As- 
sociation maintained  Its  experlmenUl  grass 
•tatlon  In  Lasker's  esUte  imder  his  super- 


Lasker's  personal  philanthropies  have  al- 
ways been  extensive.  Around  1928  he  gave 
II. 250.000  to  the  University  of  Chicago  to  a 
foundation  for  research  in  diseases  of  aging. 
This  fund  was  released  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  university  after  Dr.  Balrd  Has- 
tings resigned  In  order  to  take  a  post  at 
Har<rard. 

Later.  Lasker  presented  his  estate  at  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  on  which  more  than  M.OOO.OOO 
had  been  spent,  to  the  same  Institution. 

"A  beautiful  place."  Lasker  describes  It. 
-It  had  C  miles  of  hedges  and  beautiful 
gardens,  a  private  golf  cotirse,  movie  theater, 
and  pure-bred  cattle." 

For  a  great  share  of  his  life,  Lasker  was 
active  In  Jewish  affairs.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Joint  Distribution  Commit- 
tee, and  for  many  years  a  member  of  the 
exec\  tlve  committee  of  that  organization. 
He  was  over  a  long  period  of  time  a  director 
of  the  Jewish  charities  of  Chicago,  and  Is  a 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee. 

With  his  brothers  and  sUters,  Lasker  gave 
to  the  National  Farm  School  and  Junior  Col- 
lege in  Bucks  County.  Pa.,  one  of  the  build- 
ings It  now  occupies.  ThU  gift  was  made  In 
honor  and  In  memory  of  hU  father,  who  had 
a  deep  Interest  In  the  development  of  Jews 
In  agriculture. 

During  the  Second  World  War,  Lasker  and 
his  wife  devoted  almost  their  entire  time  to 
working  quietly  behind  the  scenes  with  MaJ. 
Alexander  P.  de  Severaky  to  help  him  pro- 
mote his  Ideas  on  the  Importance  of  air 
power  In  World  War  II.  The  major's  views 
on  the  part  air  power  should  play  In  the  war 
resulted  In  the  Government  subsequently 
making  a  public  acknowledgment,  throiigh 
presenting  him  with  the  Medal  of  Merit  and 
the  Harmon  trophy,  of  the  great  Influence 
Major  de  Seversky's  thinking  had  in  orient- 
ing the  air  policy  of  the  Government. 

Lasker's  main  interests  for  the  past  years 
center  around  the  Lasker  Foundation,  which 
be  founded  In  December  1942  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Mary  Woodard  Relnhardt. 
Through  these  activities  Lasktr  has  Indicated 
that  while  he  has  given  up  his  commercial 
cllenU,  he  has  tried  to  help  150,000,000  new 
cllenU.  namely,  the  American  public.  His 
and  his  wife's  work  in  the  field  of  extending 
the  health  and  welfare  of  these  new  clients 
Is  equally  effective  as  his  previous  work.  In- 
vigorating It  as  he  has  with  the  same  new 
Ideas  and  fresh  points  of  view  that  made  his 
advertising  career  so  sviccessful. 

The  Lasker  Foundation  gives  grants  for 
medical  research  and  In  other  fields  and 
makes  awards  for  outsUndlng  contributions 
to  health  through  medical  research  and  ad- 
ministration. Several  health  agencies.  In- 
cluding the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Committee  for  Mental  Hy- 
giene, and  the  Planned  Parenthood  Federa- 
tion, designate,  through  awards  committees, 
the  recipients. 

The  Lasker  award  quickly  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  America's  top  medical  honor,  the 
accepted  "Oscar"  of  the  medical  profession. 
Among  the  winners  have  been  Dr.  Thomas 
Parran.  former  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  S?rvlce;  Dr.  William 
Mennlnger,  of  the  Mennlnger  Foundation 
and  former  chief  of  psychiatry  for  the  United 
States  Army:  Dr.  G.  Brock  Chteholm.  of 
Canada,  now  the  director  of  the  World  Health 
Organization;  Dr,  John  Rawllngs  Rees.  of 
England;    Dr.   Abraham  Stone;   Dr,  Thomas 


Francis;  Dr.  Fred  Soper;  Dr.  Carl  Corl.  later  a 
Nobel  prlM  winner;  Dr.  Philip  Hench;  and 
Or.  E.  C.  Kendall,  who  won  the  Nobel  prize  for 
use  of  cortisone. 

Among  recipients  of  special  grants  from  the 
Lasker  Foundation  to  aid  them  In  their  re- 
searches have  been  Sir  Howard  Florey,  the 
codiscoverer  of  penicillin;  Dr,  Selman  A- 
Kaksman,  discoverer  of  streptomycin;  and 
Dr.  Charles  Hugglns.  first  to  discover  that  the 
use  of  the  female  sex  hormones  would  pro- 
duce a  palliative  effect  on  cancer  of  the  pros- 
tate, and.  In  some  cases,  cures  after  5  years 
of  treatment. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lasker  In  1944  proposed  to  the 
American  Cancer  Society,  which  had  never 
conducted  a  major  national  campaign  or 
raised  any  funds  for  research,  that  they 
would  supply  funds  for  such  a  campaign  In 
1946.  provided  25  percent  of  the  amount  col- 
lected was  devoted  to  cancer  research.  Until 
that  time,  the  entire  amount  spent  nation- 
ally for  cancer  research  was  less  than  $1,- 
100.000  from  Federal  and  private  sources. 

It  was  as  a  result  of  that  offer  and  the 
Implementation  of  that  plan.  In  which  they 
were  most  active,  that  national  Interest  In 
cancer  research  was  awakened. 

In  1944  the  American  Cancer  Society  raised 
$860,000  nationally  and  none  of  the  money 
was  used  for  research.  In  1945,  over  $4,000,- 
000  was  raised  and  25  percent,  or  »1. 000.000, 
spent  on  research.  Since  then  the  American 
Cancer  Society  alone  has  raised  $20,000,000 
for  cancer  research  through    1951. 

As  a  result  of  the  public  education 
resulting  from  the  campaigns  of  the  Amer- 
ican Cancer  Society,  the  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute has  had  an  annual  Increase  of  funds 
for  both  research,  education,  and  control 
from  $550,000  In  1945  to  $17,000,000  In  1952. 
Lasker  In  1946  devised  and  submitted  to 
Michael  Reese  Hospital  In  Chicago  a  pro- 
posal for  the  establishment  of  a  teaching 
and  research  Institute  for  psychosomatic  and 
psychiatric  training  and  research,  the  first 
of  Its  kind  to  be  established  In  the  center 
of  the  United  States,  and  In  Itself  an  Impor- 
tant experiment  In  the  development  of  psy- 
chosomatic medicine.  With  his  two  daugh- 
ters, he  contributed  a  substantial  amount 
toward  the  research  and  building  fund. 

Supporting  their  belief  In  the  great  need 
for  health  Insurance,  the  Laskers  had  earlier 
helped  to  organize  and  had  contributed  to 
the  Health  Insurance  Plan  of  Greater  New 
York  and  the  Group  Health  Insurance,  Inc., 
two  of  the  country's  most  Important  volun- 
tary health  Insurance  groups. 

They,  with  friends,  established  and  were 
active  In  the  National  Heart  Committee, 
which  organization  was  successful  In  Induc- 
ing Congress  to  pass  the  National  Heart  Act 
In  June  of  1948.  This  legUlatlon  estab- 
lished a  National  Heart  Institute  In  the 
United  States  Public  Health  Service,  and 
through  research,  education,  and  control 
provides  for  the  first  broad  Federal  attack 
on  the  No.  1  klUer  of  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Lasker  had  a  quick  Instinct  for  accu- 
rate, pithy  definition.  He  was  always  a 
realist.  Once  he  said  to  an  acquaintance 
who  had  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  made  a 
good  deal  of  money  but  at  considerable  sacri- 
fice. "Remember,  there's  such  a  thing  as 
paying  too  much  for  money."  Once,  off  the 
cuff,  he  vouchsafed  this  definition.  "A  liberal 
Is  a  man  who  knovirs  that,  if  he  himself^  is 
to  survive,  everybody  else  has  to  survive." 

Lasker's  own  liberalism  was  one  of  his  out- 
standing, master  traits.  He  had  courage 
enough  to  move  with  the  times.  He  be- 
lieved In  progress  In  the  essential  decency 
of  human  beings,  and  In  social  betterment. 
Despite  his  Republican  background,  he  voted 
for  P.  D.  R.  In  1944  and  Truman  In  1948.  For 
a  time  he  was  lukewarm  to  affairs  In  Pales- 
tine, and  then  became  ardently  sympathetic 
to  the  aspirations  of  the  new  Jewish  state. 


During  the  Chicago  years  he  was  an  out- 
spoken Isolationist,  but  he  turned  over  to 
an  Interventionist  view  of  foreign  policy 
when  the  world  situation  changed  in  1939. 
He  was  a  pillar  of  the  Republican  Party  for 
many  years,  but  In  the  last  decade  of  his 
life  he  became  a  staunch  believer  In  the  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal  policies. 

A  list  of  Lasker's  frlendshlpw  would  fill  a 
column.  At  his  beautiful  hovise  on  Beek- 
man  place,  decorated  In  the  pastel  colors 
which  his  wife  adored,  glowing  with  flowers 
more  exquisitely  arranged  than  any  that 
most  people  have  ever  seen,  and  hung  with 
paintings  so  remarkable  that  they  seemed  to 
give  out  a  light  of  their  own  on  the  pale 
walls,  a  visitor  might  run  Into  anybody  from 
the  most  staid  and  venerable  of  Interna- 
tional bankers  to  the  most  glittering  of  the 
new  crop  of  movie  stars,  from  great  per- 
sonages of  state  to  artists  like  Salvador  Dall 
and  Raoul  Dufy,  from  old-time  radio  execu- 
tives to  young  novelists  coming  up. 

Late  in  life,  partly  under  the  t>eneflcent 
Influence  of  his  wife.  Lasker  gained  a  new, 
consuming  Interest  that  meant  more  to  him 
than  anything  except  problems  In  medicine, 
health,  and  social  welfare.  This  was  paint. 
Ings.  His  collection,  mostly  of  French  mod- 
erns, is  one  of  the  most  notable  In  America. 
His  walls  held  two  of  the  greatest  'Van 
Gogh's  In  the  world  (The  White  Roses  and 
The  Zouave),  two  of  the  greatest  Renolrs, 
some  Incomparable  Plcassos.  some  specially 
commissioned  Dalls,  and  various  superb 
examples  of  Cezanne.  Redon,  Manet.  Degas, 
Toulouse-Lautrec.  Monet,  Fantln-Latour. 
Soutlne.  Vulllard,  Bonnard,  Mlro.  and  above 
all  Matisse.  The  Lasker  dining  room  waa 
hung  solidly  with  a  group  of  five  Matlsses, 
and  in  France  in  1949.  Mr.  Lasker  found  in- 
finite pleasure  In  visiting  the  old  master  at 
his  home  near  Nice. 

At  70.  Lasker  felt  an  Irresistible  desire  to 
visit  Israel,  and  fiew  out  to  Jerusalem  from 
Paris.  The  experience  was  one  of  the  most 
moving  of  his  life. 

During  the  last  years,  which  were  bril- 
liantly fruitful,  he  bought  a  farm  at  Mill- 
brook,  near  Poughkeepsle,  N.  Y.,  which  he 
used  for  week  ends.  The  property  comprised 
400  acres,  and  he  loved  it.  In  the  big  house. 
a  white  structure  with  pale  blue  shutters, 
he  and  Mrs.  Lasker  spent  some  of  their  hap- 
piest hctirs. 

Of  all  single  adjectives  to  describe  Mr. 
Lasker.  "brilliant"  U  probably  the  most  fit- 
ting, with  "sthnulatlng"  a  runner-up.  Every 
aspect  of  him  was  brilliant,  and  he  uttered 
few  words  that  were  not  original,  courageous, 
and  above  all  stimulating.  Beyond  this,  a 
keynote  to  his  character  was  his  absolute  In- 
tegrity. 

He  was  extraordinarily  handsome,  tall, 
graceful,  with— In  later  years — pvire  white 
hair,  a  clear  ruddy  skin,  and  luminously 
magnetic  brown  eyes  under  pltchback  brows. 
His  wealth  and  benefactions  made  him 
famous,  but  quite  aside  from  this  he  will 
always  be  remembered  by  his  friends  for  his 
character.  He  was  one  of  the  most  fabulous 
Americans  of  his  time.  He  would  have  been 
fabulous  whether  he  had  ever  been  rich  or 
not. 

Mr.  Lasker's  appetite  for  enlightened  en- 
joyment as  well  as  achievement  was  un- 
quenchable, and  he  loved  every  aspect  of 
life  that  brought  use  or  beauty.  He  loved 
people.  Ke  loved  parties,  theater,  fine 
china,  movies — even  bad  movies — and  good 
food.  He  loved  horseback  riding,  poker, 
swimming,  and  to  dance.  He  loved  power, 
and  also  he  respected  it.  Above  all  he  loved 
to  talk,  and  he  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
plosively stimulating  and  eloquent  talkers 
of  his  time. 

One  of  the  best  known  writers  In  America, 
who  has  rubbed  brains  with  most  of  the 
world's  great,  including  some  formidable  so- 
called   intellectuals,    said   recently,    "Albert 
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fidk  Caziyoa  Daa — IL  R.  5743 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HUGH  B.  MITCHELL 

or  WA£Hn»crrox 

IS  TEX  HOUSS  OF  BEPBXSEXTATIViS 

Fridcv.  July  4.  19S2 

Mr.  MITCHZLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
VTednesday.  June  18,  tbe  SubcoBiBittee 
on  Irrigation  of  the  House  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Comnuttee  broke  off  tbe 
hearings  on  the  biU — H.  R.  5743 — to  au- 
thorise Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

Unfortunately,  the  subcommittee  ac- 
tion played  right  into  the  hands  cf  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  Tom  Roach,  president 
at  tbat  eompony,  waa  at  the  hearing,  but 
lie  sod  liis  aooefates  notified  the  sub- 
committee that  tbey  were  willing  to  file 
their  statements  and  go  back  to  Idaho 
without  being  cuesticned. 

This  meant  tiiat  they  would  go  back 
withoat  being  crooa-examined  on  their 
irre-^ponsi'ole  critieiffin  of  Hells  Canyon 
i:>aai  and  on  their  unverified  claims  for 
their  own  proposal  to  build  Oxbou-  Dam 
and  possibly  four  other  dams,  which 
would  make  Inipcsslble  the  construction 
of  HeUs  Canyca  Dam.  Cross  examina- 
tion of  tbe  Idalio  Power  Co.'s  {uroposal 
would  have  demonstrated  the  falsity  of 
ita  caae  against  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 

But  also,  had  the  hearing  proceeded, 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  would  haive  ap- 
peared as  no  friend  of  1,600,000  fanners 
In  my  State  of  Washington  and  in  16 
other  Midwestern  States.  Two  farm 
organizations  serving  these  farmers  have 
testified  and  recently  have  restated  pub- 
licly an  intention  to  develop  an  electric 
furnace  fertilizer  industry  using  the  vast 
phcsphate  rock  deposits  in  Idaho.  This 
neecied  production  is  only  possible,  how- 
ever, il  Hells  Canyon  power  at  the  low 
price  of  3  mills  cr  leas  per  kilowatt-hour 
Li  available. 


TestiiDony  before  tbe  sabcommittee 
made  dear  that  Hells  canFon  eonld  pro- 
dtxe  pover  to  be  ddivered  to  aouth  Idaho 
at  this  rate.  On  tbe  other  band,  the 
Idabo  Power  Co.  caimoC  anppiy  enough 
power  and  at  a  km  enouch  inlee  to  make 
t2us  great  derdaiiinent  possible.  Nor 
tbe  Utah  Power  4  Ught  Co.  which 
erwcs  In  tbe  pboscihate  rock  area. 

Tlib  aeaaa.  aMwdUn  to  tbe  two  farm 
tajtaiiliatkia:  that  siioald  iirtTate  otil- 
1^  oppuaition  kffl  HeUs  Canyon  dam.  it 
weoid  stop  an  invesuneni  of  (30.000.000 
faf«ate  capitaL  Dfarect  employment  of 
tM  in  the  fertUner  plants  would  be  lost. 
Pradnction  of  215.000  tons  of  bisb  eon- 
eentnte  fertittser  would  be  stymied. 
Fanners  win  eontmoe  to  pay  from  S 15  to 
$23  per  ton  more  for  f  ertiHier  than  the 
pro^ectlTe  Idaho  price.  Farmers,  there- 
fore, will  have  an  agsregale  of  about 
IS.OM.00O  leas  available  for  other  pur- 
chasea. 

One  of  the  organizations  states  that 
another  nine  plants  are  actually  needed 
to  meet  fertiUzer  demand.  So  the  ag- 
gregate loss  might  well  be  a  final  grand 
total  of  aboot  $150,000,000  in  new  plant 
investments,  employment  of  5.000  men 
directly  and  another  5,000  indirectly, 
adding  over  $30,000,000  per  year  to  the 
PByrolls  of  Idaho,  taking  500,000  kilo- 
watts for  which  the  Federal  Government 
would  receive  nearly  $10,000,000  per  year, 
and  savtng  farmers  over  $25,000,000  per 
year  on  their  fertilize^  WIls. 

These  are  the  vast  benefits  to  Amer- 
ican agriculture  and  to  the  entire  coiin- 
try  that  Helis  Canyon  Dam  would  bring 
and  which  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  would 
prevent.  No  wonder  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  president  was  willing  to  go  home  and 
not  subject  himself  to  cross-examina- 
tion. 

But  I  hope  the  subcommittee  will  re- 
sume hearings  if  Congress  is  in  session 
later  this  year  and  call  Mr.  Roach  back 
to  answer  some  questions.  In  Mr, 
Roach's  statement  printed  in  the  hear- 
ing record  on  April  3.  he  said  that  his 
company  is  fully  prepared  to  supply  the 
future  power  needs  of  the  electric- 
furnace  phosphate  industry.  But  on 
March  28,  Mr.  Charles  Baker,  manager 
of  the  Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  of 
Walla  WaUa.  Wash.,  testified  at  the 
hearing  that  his  organization  could  not 
obtain  a  power  commitment  and  a  price 
low  enough  to  go  ahead  with  a  phos- 
phorus plant  to  make  fertilizer.  Mr. 
Baker's  organization  and  the  Western 
Fertilizer  Association  of  which  it  is  a 
part,  serve  160  COO  fanners  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  many  of  them  in  my  State  of 
Washington.  They  own  large  rock  de- 
posits in  Idaho  but  cannot  go  ahead  be- 
cause they  cannot  obtain  power  at  a  low 
enough  price  and  In  larse  enough  quan- 
tity unless  Hells  Canyon  Dam  is  built. 
8o  Mr.  Roach  should  explain  Just  how  he 
can  turn  down  the  farmers  of  the  North- 
west and  still  a.S'^ert  that  his  company 
will  take  care  of  the  phosphate  industry. 

Mr.  Roach  and  his  a£Sociates  cf  the 
Idaho  Power  Co..  have  been  building  up 
opposition  in  Idaho  to  HeUs  Canyon  Cam 
through  a  campaign  of  deceit  and 
trickery  that  deserves  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation. The  Governor  of  Idaho  sup- 
ports the  power  company  and  I  regret 


that    tbe    Governor    of    Washington, 
Artbnr  Langlie.  does  also. 

In  this  campaign  against  HeUs  Canyon 
Dam.  the  tactics  of  the  power  company 
within  the  past  2  months  have  led  to 
publicity  that  power  from  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  would  not  be  used  to  produce  cheap 
fertilizer.  Tbe  argument  was  that  the 
electric  process  was  too  ccstly.  The 
Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federation  on  May 
12  issued  a  press  release  to  this  effect. 
The  Boise  Sunday  Statesman,  a  cloee 
friend  of  the  power  comiieny.  publl-sh^d 
on  May  11,  an  article  by  John  Oorlett, 
contending  that  the  electric  process  was 
not  competitive  with  the  sulfuric-add 
process. 

This  publicity  is  directly  opposite  to 
testimony  Vfore  the  subcommittee  on 
March  28  by  Mr  Baker,  of  the  Pacific 
Cooperative  Supply,  and  IAt.  Bunting,  of 
the  Central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Co.  Thejr 
testified  tliat  competent  engineering  or- 
ganizations had  reported  that  the  elec« 
tric-fumace  process  was  feasible.  On- 
these  reports,  these  <wganizatlons  were 
ready  to  Invest  $30,0<MjMO  as  soon  as 
low-priced  Hells  Canyon  power  was  as- 
stired. 

The  press  release  by  the  Idaho  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  was  answered  and 
contradicted  immediately  and  publicly 
by  a  national  expert  on  phosphate  fer- 
tilizer. Mr.  Roscoc  Bell,  regional  admin- 
istrator of  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, Department  of  the  Interior.  Fol- 
lowing thi£.  on  June  11.  two  farm  organi- 
zation letters  reafllrming  their  inten- 
tions to  build  the  fertilizer  plants  were 
released.  Also  released  were  Mr.  Bell's 
letter  to  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion and  a  press  release  from  the  Na- 
tional Production  Authority,  dated 
March  25.  1952,  calling  for  a  long-range 
program  to  conserve  sulfur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  phosphate  fertilizer.  At  the 
end  of  my  remarks.  I  include  this  press 
release  and  tl.e  attachments  thereto. 

The  Idaho  Power  Co.  gained  another 
advantage  by  avoiding  cross-examina- 
tion at  the  Hells  Canyon  hearing.  Its 
own  application  to  build  Oxbow  Dam  is 
before  the  Federal  Power  Commi.'^sion. 
The  Idaho  Power  Co.  had  reasons  to  be- 
lieve that  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  was  not  unfavorable  to  Ox- 
bow. The  Commission  had  ordered 
hearings  to  he  held  in  Oregon  and  Idaho 
on  July  14  &nd  16.  There  was  a  possi- 
bility that  before  Congress  would  act 
on  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  would  prevent  the  construc- 
tion of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  by  approving 
Ox'dow.  So  It  was  good  tactics  to  drop 
the  hearing  before  the  House  subcom- 
mittee, avoid  arousing  the  wrath  of  1,- 
600.000  farmers,  and  take  a  chance  on  a 
favorable  decision  from  the  Federal 
Power  Commission. 

I  say  that  the  Idaho  Power  Co  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  staff  of  the 
Federal  Po^;er  Commission  was  not  un- 
favorable to  Oxbow.  John  Corlett, 
writing  in  the  Boise  Sunday  Statesman 
of  May  11.  quoted  from  a  report  prepared 
by  the  staff  of  the  San  Francisco  office 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission.  That 
staff  report  concerned  the  Oxbow  appli- 
cation of  the  power  company  as  an  alter- 
native to  Hells  Canyon.  This  confiden- 
tial report,  labeled  for  staff  use  only,  was 
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on  the  subject  of  phosphate  fertilizer 
and  power  in  Idaho.  Mr.  Corlett.  not  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Power 
Commission,  bvt  a  newspaperman,  pub- 
licized the  contents  of  this  confidential 
report  on  May  11.  The  FPC  staff  report 
key  conclusion  was  that  electric  furnace 
production  of  fertilizer  was  not  economi- 
cal for  private  capital. 
Now  notice  these  j>oints: 

1.  The  FPC  staff  In  San  PrancUco  haa  for 
a  few  years  been  aware  of  the  Interest  of  the 
Pacific  Cooperative  Supply  and  the  Central 
Farmers  Fertilizer  Co..  In  tbe  production  of 
fertilizer  through  the  electric  furnace  proc- 
ess. And  the  FPC  sUff  In  Ban  Francisco, 
which  is  continuously  In  touch  with  the 
Department  of  Interior,  must  have  known 
what  the  Department  knew,  that  based  on 
the  work  of  the  outside  engineering  organi- 
zations, the  electric  furnace  process  was 
found  to  be  economical.  This  report  con- 
clusion, apparently  Ignoring  the  facts,  would 
remove  one  of  the  major  Justifications  for 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  would  thereby  aid  In 
approving  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  application 
to  build  Oxbow  Dam. 

2.  A  confidential  staff  report  In  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  does  not  leak  by  accident. 
Someone  dellbemtely  leaked  that  report  to  a 
friend  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co..  to  Mr.  Corlett 
of  the  Boise  Staiesman. 

3.  If  the  stair  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission could  de'lberately  Ignore  the  facts 
•bout  so  crucial  i  matter  as  the  fertilizer  sit- 
uation and  draw  a  conclusion  adverse  to 
HeUs  Canyon  Dun.  clearly  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  could  feel  tliat  the  staff  of  the  Federal 
Power  Comml8s:on  was  not  unfriendly  to 
Oxbow. 

That  Is  why  I  say  that  it  was  smart 
strategy  for  th<?  Idaho  Power  Co  to  avoid 
cross-examina-;ion  at  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  hearing  to  let  the  hearing  termi- 
nate prematurely,  and  to  sit  back,  hoping 
for  a  decision  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  against  Hells  Canyon  Dam 
and  in  favor  oi  the  Idaho  Power  Co.'s 
Oxbow  Dam. 

I  strongly  urge  that  my  colleagues  In- 
terested in  lower-cost  fertilizer  for  farm- 
ers urge  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
to  resume  the  hearings  on  Hells  Canyon 
Dam. 

Ckx    Mn-UOM    Six    HvTNimxD    Thousahd 
Fajuuss 

PottTLAm.  Or«g..  June  11. — Two  farm  or- 
ganlzitlona  serving  1.800.000  farmers  In  17 
Western  and  Midwestern  States  have  as- 
sured Federal  olBclala  of  definite  Intentions 
to  build  large  phosphate  fertilizer  plants 
with  private  capital  in  southern  Idaho  if 
Hells  Canyon  power  la  made  available,  today 
announced  Paul  J.  Raver.  Bonneville  Power 
Administrator,  and  Roscoe  E.  Bell.  Regional 
Admlnls^rator.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

Raver  Is  responsible  for  sale  of  power 
from  Federal  dtms  In  the  northwest,  and 
Bell  administers  public  lands  where  most 
of  the  northwest  phosphate  reserves  are 
found. 

Letters  received  by  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
mlnUtratlon  anl  made  public  by  Raver, 
state  Intentions  by  the  two  farm  organiza- 
tions Of  building  two  plant*  with  an  Invest- 
ment of  private  capital  of  about  $30.000 ,000. 
directly  employing  about  900  workers,  pro- 
ducing 275.000  tons  of  high  concentrate  fer- 
tilizer per  year,  and  saving  farmer-customers 
between  115  and  $23  per  ton  or  about  S5,- 
000.000  per  year  Plans  were  described  In 
letters  from  Charles  Baker,  secretary -man- 
ager. Pacific  Supply  Cooperative,  Walla  Walla, 
and  Q.  W  Bunting,  manager.  Central  Farm- 
ers Fertilizer  Co.  Chicago.  Each  organiza- 
tion controls  lanje  phosphate  rock  reserves 
In  aoutheastern  ::daho. 


"Plans  are  contlgent  upon  construction  of 
Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  sale  of  power  at 
between  2.6  mlllc  and  3  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour."  Raver  commented.  "Plants  will  re- 
quire around  86,000  kilowatts  of  firm  power. 
Such  p>ower  Is  not  now  available  In  southern 
Idaho  but  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
assured  Congress  In  recent  hearings  on  Hells 
Canyon  Dam  It  will  be  possible  to  sell  p>ower 
at  the  icw  rate  and  to  repay  the  Federal  In- 
vestment  In  the   power  facilities." 

Bell  said  letters  from  the  Central  Farmers 
Fertilizer  Co.  and  the  Pacific  Supply  Coopera- 
tive should  dispel  doubts  raised  In  Idaho  as 
to  whether  low-cost  electric  power  Is  needed 
to  make  possible  a  great  fertilizer  develop- 
ment In  that  State.  Bell  Indicated  recent 
statements  by  the  Idaho  Farm  Bureau  Feder- 
ation and  by  Jo  in  Corlett  In  the  Boise 
Statesman  give  the  mistaken  Impression  It 
Is  not  economical  to  produce  high -concen- 
trate phosphate  fertilizer  from  electric  fur- 
nace phosphorous  as  compared  with  produc- 
ing fertUlzer  through  the  sulfurlc-acld 
process. 

"Based  on  competent  outside  engineer- 
ing Investigations."  Bell  asserted,  "we  are 
advised  both  farm  organizations  agree  It  la 
more  economical  to  utilize  electric -furnace 
phosphorus  provided  the  price  of  power  Is 
around  2.5  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  Fur- 
thermore, the  electric-furnace  method 
makes  possible  the  ultllzatlon  of  low-grade 
ores  which  could  not  otherwise  be  used. 
This  use  of  low-grade  ores  In  effect  multi- 
plies our  available  resource  by  four,  de- 
creases the  cost  of  mining,  and  thereby  rein- 
forces the  economy  of  the  Industry.  Rev- 
enue to  the  local  government  are  also  In- 
creased because  37 'j  percent  of  the  royalties 
paid  to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by  the 
lessees  of  public-land  phosphates  are  re- 
turned to  the  State. 

"It  Is  also  Important  to  note  that  the 
fertilizer  committee  of  the  NPA  recently  met 
and  decided  to  take  steps  to  encourage  de- 
velopment of  fertilizer  production  which 
would  save  scarce  supplies  of  sulfur  for 
other  essential  defense  uses. 

"Famers  In  the  West  would  greatly  bene- 
fit from  the  project  of  the  Pacific  Supply 
Cooperative  which  will  serve  150,000  farm- 
ers In  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah,  and  west- 
ern Montana. 

"It  la  also  significant,"  added  Bell,  "that 
the  Central  Farmers  Fertilizer  Co.  believes 
at  least  nine  plants  In  addition  to  the  one 
they  propose  to  build,  will  be  needed  In  the 
Idano-Utah  area  to  meet  fertilizer  require- 
ments of  the  Midwest.  This  means  low- 
cost  power  can  open  the  great  phosphate 
deposits  of  this  region  to  badly  needed  In- 
dustrial development  that  may  ultimately 
put  over  1150,000,000  Into  private  faculties 
using  600,000  kilowatts,  employing  about 
6,000  men  directly,  creating  jobs  In  service 
Industries  for  another  6.000,  and  adding  to 
the  payrolls,  mainly  in  Idaho,  over  »30,000,- 

000  per  year,  as  well  as  adding  to  the  local 
tax  base  and  contributing  directly  to  local 
government  through  royalties  collect«<l  oa 
CJovernment  phosphates." 

UifnTD  States  Department 

or    THE    IjfTERIOS, 
BiTKEAn    or    Land    Management, 
PoTtland,  Oreg.,  May  21,  1952. 
Mr.  John  Webb, 

Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Pocatello,  Idaho. 
DtAm  Mr.  Webb:  This  letter  Is  to  challenge 
the  conclusions  contained  In  your  press  re- 
lease of  May  12  referring  to  a  series  of  arti- 
cles appearing  In  the  February  1950  issue 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry,  the 
"bible    of    Industrial    chemistry    Industry." 

1  regret  that  It  took  extensive  research  on 
your  part  to  locate  these  articles  because  I 
have  distributed  reprints  of  them  rather  gen- 
erously throughout  the  Northwest  and  the 
Nation   whenever   requested   or   whenever   I 


thought  there  was  any  special  Interest.  I 
presumed  that  they  had  come  to  your  at- 
tention earlier  because  Gates  Bros.,  of  Wen- 
dell. Idaho,  referred  to  the  articles  when  I 
visited  the  plant  In  the  summer  of  1950. 

Mr.  Gates  chlded  me  somewhat  about  one 
rather  Important  aspect  of  the  cost  figtires 
appearing  In  that  article.  Apparently  this 
point,  which  was  so  significant  to  him,  has 
not  come  to  your  attention  from  the  han- 
dling which  you  gave  the  material  In  the 
press  release.  I  refer  to  the  cost  of  sulfuric 
acid  which  cannot  be  Ignored  In  making  valid 
comparisons  between  the  sulfuric  acid  and 
the  electric  furnace  methods.  Sulfuric 
acid  Is  the  energy  source  in  one  case,  elec- 
tricity the  energy  source  In  the  other  case. 
In  our  comparison  which  you  quoted  em- 
phasizing the  2'/2-niill  power  rate.  $6.50  per 
ton  was  the  assumed  price  of  sulfuric  acid. 
When  I  talked  to  Mr.  Gates  In  Wendell,  he 
made  It  very  clear  that  the  cost  of  sulfuric 
acid  was  about  double  the  $6.50  figure  sug- 
gested by  me  as  being  a  possible  figure  at 
Salt  Lake  City.  Besides  the  $12  or  $13  a  ton 
flgtire  paid  by  the  Gates  Bros.  In  Salt  Lake 
City,  there  Is  the  transportation  cost  of  $3 
or  more  per  ton,  making  a  probable  total  cost 
of  not  less  than  $15  per  ton  laid  down  at  the 
plant  at  Wendell. 

If  you  will  refer  to  table  n  and  figure  2, 
page  279  of  the  above-quoted  "bible,"  you 
will  see  that  sulfuric  acid  at  $15  Is  the 
equivalent  of  power  at  5.6  mills.  For  your 
convenience  there  Is  tabulated  herewith 
data  from  table  II  which  has  been  extended 
to  Include  figures  for  higher-cost  acid: 

Electric 

furnace 

Wet  process:  process 

$2  00 - 

4.00 - $0.  84 

6.00 1   "73 

8.00 2.  61 

10.00 3.  52 

12.00 *  41 

14.00 5.  30 

15.00 6  64 

16  00 _ 6   19 

You  will  be  Interested  to  note  that  a  na- 
tionally known  firm  of  private  Industrial 
engineers  has  recently  concluded  that  there 
Is  no  probability  of  producing  sulfiirlc  acid  In 
southeastern  Idaho  at  less  than  about  $15  per 
ton  (even  from  pyrites).  Apparently,  the 
Farm  Bureau — Gates  Bros.  firm — has 
reached  a  similar  conclusion  Lf  they  stlU  con- 
tinue to  purchase  acid  at  that  figure. 

TTius  your  conclusion  that  fertilizer  pro- 
duced by  21/2  mill  power  Is  more  expensive 
.  than  that  produced  by  sulfuric  acid  method 
In  southern  Idaho,  cannot  be  substantiated 
under  present  sulfuric  acid  costs.  The  dif- 
ference between  $6.50  acid  and  $15  acid 
amounts  to  more  than  $15  per  ton  of  phos- 
phate plant  food.  Consequently,  production 
of  fertilizer  with  $15  add  would  be  con- 
siderably more  expensive  than  with  2>4  xnUl 
power. 

Furthermore,  there  are  now  privately 
owned  fertilizer  companies  who  control  phos- 
phate properties,  ready  to  Invest  their  mil- 
lions of  dollars  In  new  fertilizer  plants  In 
southeastern  Idaho  as  soon  as  low-cost  power 
Is  available.  The  national  needs  (not  now 
being  met)  for  triple  sujjer-phosphate  ferti- 
lizer are  very  great  and  the  savings  i>osslble 
would  amount  to  several  mUllon  dollars  per 
year  to  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  Mid- 
western United  States. 

I  regret  that  the  articles  In  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chemistry  proved  misleading  to 
you  and  I  am  sure  you  will  want  to  publish  a 
correction.  Please  feel  free  to  use  this  letter 
for  that  purpose.  I  have  already  received 
letters  from  a  number  of  persons  asking 
about  your  press  release  so  I  am  making 
copies  of  my  letter  available  to  them  for  their 
information  also. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  ou  tne  If  I 
can  give  you  added  Information.     Enclosed 
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are  copies  of  the  reprints  of  th«  Industrial 
and  Engineering  Chemistry  articles. 

Also  enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  my  testimony  on 
phosphate  in  relation  to  Hells  Canyon  Dam. 
I  regret  that  I  wasn't  able  to  se*  ycju  on 
my  last  trip  to  Pocatello. 

Very  sincerely  yours. 

RoscoE  E.  Box, 
Regional  Administrator. 

Pacitic  Sttpplt  Coopebativk. 
Walla    Walla,   Wash...    May    22,   1952. 
Mr.  W.  A.  DrrTMEB, 

Acting  Administrator,  Bonnnrille  Power 
Administration,  Portland,  Oreg. 
Deas  &Ck.  DrmcKR:  This  will  aclcnowledge 
yoiiT  letter  inqiilrlng  as  to  our  Intentions 
with  respect  to  the  development  of  pbos- 
phate  fertilizer  maniifacturlng  facilities  in 
southern  Idaho. 

As  you  are  probably  aware.  Western  Fer- 
tilizer Association  which  is  owned  by  seven 
large  farra  cooperatives  tn  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Idaho,  and  Utah,  has  under  lease 
with  the  Department  of  Interior  some  1,800 
acres  of  phosphate  lands  which  contain, 
according  to  oxir  geologist,  approximately 
100,000  000  tons  of  phosphate  rock,  much  of 
which  Is  high  grade.  We  have  already  de- 
veloped our  mining  operations  and  are  now 
stockpiling  some  rock  which  we  hope  to  be 
In  a  position  to  process  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible. Pacific  Supply  Cooperative  has  ap- 
proximately 47  percent  of  the  total  capital 
presently  Invested  in  Western  Fertilizer,  and 
we  doubtless  will  take  a  very  large  per- 
centa3e  oi"  the  finished  product  once  the 
processing  facilities  are  constructed. 

In  replying  to  your  first  question  as  to 
whether  or  no  we  expect  to  erect  a  furnace 
plant  to  prodxice  phosphate  fertilizer,  defi- 
nitely that  Is  our  plan  providing  low-cost 
power  can  be  made  available  in  the  rock  area 
at  around  2>4  to  3  mills. 

We  would  exj>ect  to  start  with  one  25,000- 
ton  ftirnace  making  a  triple-super  or  calcium 
metaphosphate  as  market  requirement* 
would  dictate,  and  would  expect  to  add  to 
these  furnaces  from  time  to  time  until  we 
will  have  a  total  production  capacity  of  from 
100.000  to  125.000  tons  annually  of  either 
trlp!e-super  or  calcium  metaphosphate. 

According  to  our  technical  men,  each  fur- 
name  which  is  capable  of  producing  25.000 
tons  of  triple  superphosphate  requires  from 
7.000  to  8,000  kilowatts  cf  power.  On  this 
basis,  a  125. 003-ton  plant  would  take  from 
35,000  to  40,000  kilowatts;  possibly  a  little 
more. 

We  expect  the  Investment  required  In 
both  the  mine  and  processing  facilities.  In 
the  Initial  beginning,  to  be  approximately 
$4,000,000  and  the  total  capital  invested 
when  the  plant  Is  completed  to  its  maximum 
capacity  would  probably  reach  $10,000,000 
or  $12,000,000  depending,  of  course,  on  future 
construction  costs. 

The  number  of  people  employed  by  us  In 
the  mining,  processing,  and  handling  of  the 
finished  product  would  probf.Oiy  be  a  mini- 
mum of  150  men  to  begin  with,  and  should 
ultlmateJy  run  from  250  to  30O. 

The  coopjeratlves  who  own  Western  Fer- 
tlllzsr  serve  approximately  150,000  farmers 
In  the  States  of  Cregon,  Washington,  Idaho. 
Utah,  and  western  Montana.  Based  on  the 
constant  growth  in  new  memt)ers  which  hr'.s 
taken  place  during  the  last  10  years,  this 
number  should  Incrsase  substantially  In  the 
course  of  the  next  ten. 

Presently,  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of 
triple  sTiperphosphate  throughout  the  North- 
west. This  situation  Is  due  to  very  limited 
manufacturing  facilities  in  the  Northwest  to 
produce  triple  superphosphate  and  the  ter- 
rific increase  in  the  use  of  phosphate  as  well 
as  nitrogen  fertilizer  during  the  last  10  years 
here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  A  few  thou- 
sand tons  of  triple  su;3er  have  been  shipped 
into  the  area  by  my  company  from  TVA,  and 
from  Florida,  the  ^rcdtrct  costing  the  farmer 


from  $65  to  $70  per  ton  depending  on  loca- 
tion. 

Our  technical  men  who  made  a  careful 
survey  of  the  situation  2  years  ago  based  on 
construction  cocts  at  that  time,  projected 
the  manufacturing  cost  at  the  plant  In  bulk, 
and  based  on  a  100.000-ton  plant  capacity,  of 
835  per  ton.  To  this  price,  of  covirse.  it  will 
be  necessary  to  add  freight  to  various  points 
of  distribution  In  the  four  Northwest  States 
which  should  vary  from  $3  to  $9  a  ton.  In 
the  light  of  there  figures.  It  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  a  saving  on  a  ton  of  triple  super- 
phoephate  to  the  farmers  of  from  $15  to  $20 
a  ton  could  be  assured  over  present  prices. 
Based  on  100,000  tons  annual  production, 
this  would  mean  a  saving  of  from  one  and 
one-half  to  two  million  dollars  annually  for 
the   farmer-membera. 

Our  association  has  made  a  thorough 
study  of  possible  sources  of  supply  of  sul- 
tvj\c  add  In  the  Northwest.  Also,  possible 
sources  of  supply  of  sulfur  from  which  It 
might  be  possible  to  make  sulfuric  acid  on 
a  reasonably  low  cost  basis.  To  date  we  have 
been  unable  to  find  any  deposits  of  sulftn*  of 
commercial  value,  and  we  have  found  the 
market  for  sulfuric  acid  to  be  extremely 
tl^^ht  and  the  price  relatively  high.  Most 
quotations  have  been  on  the  basis  of  $15  00 
per  ton  for  sulfuric  add  at  the  piace  of 
manufacttire,  or  more,  and  when  transpor- 
tation costs  are  added  In  order  to  bring  the 
sulfuric  acid  to  our  own  plant,  the  total 
cost  becomes  substantially  greater.  Ac- 
cordingly to  all  of  the  information  we  have 
been  able  to  develop  from  national  sotirces. 
the  question  of  an  adequate  supply  of  sul- 
fur to  take  care  of  our  whole  economy  pre- 
sents a  major  problem.  Secondly,  the  de- 
mand for  sulfuric  acid  In  all  types  of  in- 
dustry is  so  great  that  Informed  people  do 
not  see  any  basis  upon  which  to  project  low 
cost  Bulfurlc  acid  In  the  IntermounUln 
area. 

On  the  contrary,  with  an  extension  of  Bon- 
neville transmission  lines  into  southern 
Idaho  comparable  to  the  manner  In  which 
they  are  now  projected  throughout  Oregon 
and  Washington,  and  with  the  construction 
of  Hells  Canyon  Dam  and  its  production 
capacity  Integrated  Into  the  Northwest  sys- 
tem. It  should  be  possible  to  deliver  low  cost 
power  into  southeastern  Idaho  on  a  postage 
stamp  rate  of  2'/^  mills,  and  certainly  not  to 
exceed  3  mills,  and  to  contract  for  the  same 
over  a  20-year  period  with  definite  assurance 
of  a  uniform  cost  factor  for  power  during 
the  period  of  the  20  years. 

There  are  some  other  very  definite  ad- 
vantages to  the  electric  furnace  process  as 
compared  with  sulfuric  acid: 

1.  Sixty-five  percent  of  the  phosphate  rock 
In  southern  Idaho  is  less  than  30  f)ercent  P  O,. 
Rock  of  such  low  analysis  cannot  be  proc- 
essed with  sulfuric  acid  method  but  can 
be  utilized  very  effectively  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace. This,  in  turn,  means  the  reduction  In 
mining  costs  per  ton  of  the  rock,  and  much 
greater  utilization  of  a  very  valuable  natural 
resource. 

2.  Sulfuric  acid,  again  according  to  our 
technical  men,  canont  make  triple  super- 
phosphate efficiently  of  greater  than  43  per- 
cent to  45  percent  PjO,  whereas  with  an  elec- 
tric furnace,  calcium  metaphosphate  running 
from  60  percent  to  63  percent  P^O;  can  be  effi- 
ciently produced. 

There  Is  a  growing  demand  for  calcium 
metaphosphate  in  many  areas  and  it  has  a 
real  advantage  from  the  final  cost  standpoint 
on  the  part  of  the  farmers,  in  that  freight 
rates  on  a  ton  of  65  percent  material  per  unit 
Is  much  less  than  on  the  45  percent  product. 
Savings  In  transportation  costs  where  we 
have  to  go  800  to  1,000  miles  or  more  in  dis- 
posing of  the  finished  product  is  a  very  im- 
portant factor  In  the  over-all  picture  favor- 
able to  the  electric  furnace  process. 

There  is  another  factor  to  which  every 
practical  businessman  would  give  considera- 


tion, and  that  U  the  Importance  of  having 
an  electric  furnace  so  that  if  desirable  on* 
could  make  not  only  triple  super  and  calcium 
metaphosphate,  but  also  elemental  phoe- 
phorus  for  the  industrial  trade.  With  such  % 
plant,  an  operation  would  be  much  aiore 
flexible  and  should  make  it  relatively  much 
easier  to  adjust  and  meet  competitive  situa- 
tions. 

Trusting  this  will  give  you  an  outline  of 
our  position  and  plans  with  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  phosphate  fertilizer  in- 
dustry in  south  Idaho,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Chas.  Bakci, 
Secretary-MarKoger. 

CnrntAL   Fakme«s    Flbiilisbi   Co.. 

Chicago.  III.,  June  3,  1952. 
Mr  W  A  DTTTMni, 

Portland.  Oreg 
D».\K  Ma.  DrrTMEa:  In  reply  to  your  In- 
quiry of  May  21  we  wish  to  make  It  very 
clear  that  if  Federal  power  can  be  delivered 
from  Bella  Canyon  Dam  at  a  cost  of  between 
2.5  and  3  mills  per  kilowatt-hcur  this  cor- 
poration intends  to  construct  an  electric 
furnace  adjacent  to  phosphate  deposit* 
cwned  by  this  corporation  in  southeaatem 
Idaho  and  that  such  furnace  operation  Is  to 
produce  concentrated  phosphate  fertiliser. 
The  initial  operation  is  planned  to  produce 
annually  75,000  tons  of  calcium  metaphos- 
phate (0-65-0)  and  75,000  tons  of  triple 
superphosphate  (0-48-0).  To  produce  thU 
quantity  of  fertilizer  it  will  require  369,750,- 
000  kilowatt-hours  per  year.  With  the  op- 
eration at  a  (K)  percent  load  factor  our  de- 
naand  load  would  be  46.000  kilowatu.  For 
this  plant  the  total  Investment  in  Idaho 
will  amount  to  $16,030,000  to  $18,000,000. 
Total  employment  In  the  mine  and  process- 
ing plant  would  be  about  500  men.  The 
fertilizer  produced  in  thle  plant  would  be 
marketed  to  1.460.000  fanners  is  the  States 
of  Ohio.  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois.  Missouri, 
Oklahoma.  Kansas.  Iowa,  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota. North  and  South  Dakota,  and  Nebras- 
ka. The  product  from  one  plant  alone  will 
in  no  way  nwet  the  demand  of  the  farmers 
who  are  members  of  this  organization.  At 
lease  nine  additional  plants  of  a  like  ca- 
pacity will  be  required  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Midwest.  Based  upon  the  pres- 
ent prevailing  prices  for  low  analysis  phos- 
phate fertilizer  the  annual  savings  to  the 
farmer  from  this  one  proposed  plant  would  be 
in  excess  of  $3,400,000  annually. 

After  spending  considerable  money  for  in- 
formation compiled  by  ov.tside  engineering 
firms  we  conclude  that  there  is  no  possi- 
bility of  attaining  a  supply  of  elemental  sul- 
fur of  the  quantity  required  to  prodtice 
annualy  fertilizer  containing  86.000  tons  oX 
P-Oj.  It  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  20- 
year  contract  for  55.000  tons  of  sulfur  par 
year  to  amortize  tlie  plant  investment.  Tha 
only  dependab:e  source  of  a  large  qtiantlty 
of  sulfuric  acid  would  be  to  produce  the 
same  from  pyrites.  Unfortunately,  there 
is  no  pyrites  available  adjacent  to  a  phos- 
phate deposit.  The  shipment  of  pyrites  is 
a  substantial  item  of  cost  without  consider- 
ing conversion  cost  to  produce  sulfuric 
acid.  For  our  proposed  operation  it  would 
require  about  165.000  tons  of  pyrites  per 
year  and  at  a  freight  cost  of  $4  per  ton  this 
transportation  item  is  $680,000  per  year.  It 
is  our  considered  opinion  sulfuric  acid 
price  will  advance  as  we  further  deplete  ovir 
limited  resouxces  of  brimstone. 

The  advantages  of  using  the  electric-fur- 
nace process  for  the  production  of  phos- 
phatic  fertilizer  from  the  western  phosphate 
reserves  are  as  follows: 

1.  Mere  complete  utilization  of  our  phos- 
phate resources.  Four  times  as  much  phos- 
phorus can  be  recovered  from  a  glvon  phos- 
phate deposit  using  the  electric  furnace  as 
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compared    to    the    amount    that    could    be 
recovered  by  using  sulfuric-acid  method. 

2.  Lower  capital  investment  for  the  elec- 
tric-furnace process. 

8.  Higher  concentration  of  phosphatic  fer« 
tllizer  can  be  produced,  which  results  in  sav- 
ing 40  to  50  percent  on  freight  cost  of  the 
finished  product.  A  lower  net  cost  to  the 
farmer  is  afforded  by  the  use  of  the  electric- 
furnace  method. 

4.  Sulfur  and  s'ilfurlc  add  is  conserved  for 
such  other  uses  for  which  a  sutMtitute  is  not 
available. 

We  are  sure  that  anyone  making  an  honest 
evaluation  of  the  problem  of  meeting  the 
farmer's  phosphate  problem  by  utilizing  the 
phosphate  resources  of  the  West  will  concur 
with  the  opinion  set  forth  herein.  Should 
you  desire  any  further  information  regarding 
our  proposed  ope.~ations  in  the  West  and  oiir 
rsaaon  for  desiring  low-cost  hydroelectric 
power,  please  do  not  hesitste  to  call  upon  lu. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Czjrr%Ai.  FAKMEas'  Festtlizeb  Co.. 
O.  W.  BuKTiNC,  Manager. 


methods  being  put  to  commercial  use,  he 
said,  the  chances  of  reaching  the  new  goals 
for  phosphates  are  very  slim. 


Uhitcd  States 
dzpastment  of  commescx, 
KanoNAL  Pboductiow  AuTHORrrr, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Phosphatic  Frrm.izEa  Mkxtimo 

The  necessity  for  developing  and  expand- 
ing sulfur  conserving  methods  for  the  pro- 
duction of  superphosphate  fertilizer  mate- 
rials was  emphaiiized  today  by  the  National 
Production  Authority  at  a  meeting  with  the 
Phosphatic  Fer.illzers  Industry  Advisory 
Committee. 

NPA  pointed  out  that  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  ettlmated  requirement  for 
superphosphates  by  1055  is  3,485,000  tons  or 
almost  75  perceit  more  than  the  approxi- 
mate 2.000.000  U>ns  which  it  is  expected  will 
be  produced  thLii  year  under  the  sulfur  use 
limitations  of  NPA's  Sulfur  Order  M-69, 
Amended. 

In  addition,  the  Nation  faces  a  stringent 
sulfur  supply  situation  for  some  years  to 
come,  NPA  said. 

Repreaentativi-8  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  and  tlie  Department  of  Agriculture 
outlined  methcxls  of  producing  superphos- 
phates whereby  considerable  quantities  of 
sulfuric  acid  could  be  conserved.  Super- 
phosphate fertilizers  are  customarily  made 
In  the  United  S^^ates  by  treating  phosphatic 
rock  with  Bulfui'ic  acid. 

The  TVA  spc'kesman  said  that  stilfuric 
acid  consumpticn  can  be  almost  halved  by 
acidulating  photphatlc  rock  with  a  mixture 
of  sulfuric  acid  and  nitric  add.  By  am- 
monlatlng  the  resultant  slurry  a  nltrophos- 
phate  is  produced  which  contains  both  nitro- 
gen and  phosphorus,  two  of  the  three  im(>or- 
tant  fertilizer  elements.  The  other  is 
potassium. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  spokesman 
discussed  four  ncethods  used  commercially  in 
Etirope  and  Asia  for  the  production  of  super- 
I^kosphates.  The  methods  are  nonacid  proc- 
sasss  and  involve  the  alkali  treatment  of 
phosphatic  rock  in  electric  furnaces  or  in 
cement-type  klins  using  small  quantities 
of  coal. 

The  four  methods  call  for  (a)  the  smelt- 
ing of  phosphatic  rock  with  or  without  alkali 
salts  or  8ilicat«!S.  (b)  heating  phosphatic 
rock  in  a  rotary  kiln  with  subsequent  de- 
fluorination, (c)  heating  of  phosphatic  rock 
with  magnesium  silicate  in  an  electric  fur- 
nace, and  <d)  heating  of  phosphatic  rock 
with  soda  ash. 

An  NPA  ofDcihl  said  that  the  fertillaer  in- 
dustry has  been  given  a  real  challenge  to 
meet  the  Agriculture  Department's  forward 
requirements  of  phosphatic  fertilizers  by 
adoption  of  one  or  more  of  the  newer  meth- 
ods of  manufac'.ure  providing  means  for  the 
conservation  of  svilfur.     Without  such  new 


Textile* 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

-     OP  massachusxtts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I 
wish  to  Include  herein  an  article  on 
textiles  which  appeared  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  Boston.  Mass.,  Wednes- 
day, July  2.  1952: 

World  Textile  Tri:nd  Seen  Altering  Tradi 
Patterns 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — The  world  Is  overpro- 
ducing cotton  textiles.  Production  since 
World  War  I  has  increased  50  percent.  But 
the  proportion  of  cotton  goods  production 
going  Into  exporu  has  dropped  over  40  per- 
cent. The  trend  Is  a  constant  one  as  under- 
developed countries  of  the  world  begin  their 
programs  of  Industrialization  with  textile 
mills. 

Such  is  the  basic  problem  which  will  have 
to  be  faced  by  the  International  Cotton 
Ooods  Conference  starting  in  London  Sep- 
tember 17.  The  conference  is.  In  actuality, 
a  continuation  of  a  series  of  similar  confer- 
ences which  began  in  1948,  all  of  them  moti- 
vated by  the  long-time  downward  trend  in 
the  world  cotton  goods  trade. 

The  United  States,  which  has  dropped  to 
third  place  in  textile  exports,  vlll  be  repre- 
sented at  the  conference  by  a  delegation 
headed  by  Robert  T.  Stevens,  board  chair- 
man of  J.  P.  Stevens  tt  Co.,  who  has  taken 
part  in  similar  missions  In  the  past.  The 
United  States  delegation  will  have  no 
power — and  no  desire,  textUe  men  say — to 
enter  into  any  agreements. 

Why,  then.  United  States  participation? 
Textile  interests  In  the  United  States  feel 
that  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  textile  na- 
tions to  get  together  and  analyze  the  dan- 
gers arising  from  trade  instability  and  they 
view  the  London  conference  as  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  achieve  permanent  benefits 
through  mutual  education  and  understand- 
ing. 

ATTornoN  roctrsED  on  japan 

At  the  moment  popular  attention  is  fo- 
cused on  Japan  as  the  country  of  decision 
inasmuch  as  it  has  made  a  remarkable  come- 
back since  World  War  n  and  in  the  last  2 
years  has  forged  out  far  ahead  in  exports. 
Last  year  Japan  shipped  1,060,000,000  yards 
of  cotton  textiles  to  foreign  markets,  com- 
pared with  870.000,000  by  the  British,  807.- 
000.000  by  the  United  States  and  760,000,000 
by  India. 

Japan  has  rebuilt  Its  Industry  from  a  mil- 
lion spindles  In  1946  to  almost  7,000,000 
spindles  at  present.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
spindles  are  brand  new,  representing  the 
most  modern  kind  of  cotton  manufacturing. 
But  while  major  attention  is  directed  at 
Japan,  textile  economists  like  Dr.  Claudius 
T.  Murchlson,  economic  adviser  to  the  Amer- 
ican Cotton  Maniifacturers  Institute,  point 
out  that  the  broad  continuing  problem  In- 
volves Issues  and  trends  to  which  Japan  con- 
tributes only  a  part. 

New  textile  industries  are  springing  up  all 
over  the  world.  Pakistan,  for  instance,  is  re- 
ported to  have  under  way  a  building  pro- 
gram calling  for  45  new  cotton  mills.  The 
same  typ>e  of  development  Is  going  on 
through  Latin  America,  South  Africa,  Indo- 
nesia,  and  Australia.     Many   countries   are 


building  up  their  textile  Industries  to  sup- 
ply home  markets  but  they  also  have  in 
mind  using  textile  exports  as  a  means  <rf 
acquiring  foreign  exchange. 

Linked  to  this  world  problem,  of  course. 
Is  the  issue  of  communism.  In  order  for 
some  of  these  countries  to  resist  the  en- 
croachment of  communism,  they  must  be 
self-supporting.  To  do  so,  they  must  ex- 
port goods.  It  is  agreed  that  Japan,  for 
Instance,  must  export  to  live  and  export 
still  more  to  prosper,  and  that  it  Is  to  the 
Interest  of  every  country  that  this  objective 
be  met  ade<iuately  and  promptly. 

But  textile  economists  agree  also  that  If 
present  trends  continue  there  will  be  a 
calamitous  show-down,  with  all  competing 
countries  suffering,  and  obviously  no  one 
would  benefit  from  international  111  feeling 
and  retaliations  which  might  follow.  They 
urge  that  heed  be  given  to  limitations  Im- 
posed by  economic  reality. 

Costs  in  the  Japanese  Industry  are,  of 
course,  sharply  lower  than  in  the  United 
States,  and  if  cost  differentials  are  trans- 
lated into  competitive  advantages,  they  say 
Japan  probably  could  for  a  time  attain 
mastery  of  the  international  market  for 
staple-cotton  goods.  Such  an  outcome  was 
threatened  in  the  1930's  when  78  coun- 
tries felt  it  necessary  to  adopt  restrictive 
measures  aimed  primarily  against  Japanese 
Imports. 

warns  on  prewar  pattern 

Should  Japan  regain  Its  prewar  peak  It 
would  have  one-half  of  the  world  trade  In 
cotton  goods  as  it  now  stands.  Dr.  Murchl- 
son, in  a  recent  published  study,  while 
admitting  that  It  Is  self-evident  that  Japan 
must  export  to  live,  asserts  that  it  is  not 
self-evident  that  a  restoration  of  the  pre- 
war pattern  is  to  the  best  Interest  of  Japan. 

He  makes  the  case  that  excessive  de- 
pendence on  one  type  of  commodity  which 
Is  competitively  produced  In  other  countries 
could  be  unfortunate  both  for  Japan  and 
its  competitors.  England,  he  points  out, 
was  long  predominant  in  cotton  textiles  but 
has  been  forced  by  circumstances  to  one- 
third  or  less  of  its  former  value  of  manu- 
facture, and  only  Its  great  versatility  in 
the  expansion  or  development  of  alterna- 
tive industries  prevented  an  economic  catas- 
trophe. 

The  textile  depression  which  has  been 
sharply  felt  in  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year  has  been  world  wide,  England, 
France,  Belgium,  Canada,  Australia,  and  even 
Japan  have  been  caught  in  the  colls  of 
overproduction  and  price  collapse.  And, 
Just  as  In  the  United  States,  they  have  had 
to  go  tlirough  the  pains  of  curtailment  and 
unemplo3mient. 

However,  there  now  seem  to  be  lifting 
forces  of  recovery  and  the  pressures  of  com- 
petition are  expected  to  grow  stronger  in 
the  months  ahead  as  improved  conditions 
in  Japan  and  India  and  the  United  King- 
dom bring  back  more  looms  into  operation. 
American  export  interests  are  understood  to 
believe  a  target  of  600.000,000  to  700,000,000 
yards  In  American  exports  will  be  hard  to 
attain  this  year. 

CHANGING    pattern 

The  textile  Indtistry  in  the  United  States 
cannot  produce  competitively  the  lower 
grades  of  goods  manufactured  in  the  Orient 
with  cheap  labor.  Nor  does  it  attempt  to 
parallel  some  of  the  higher  grades  specially 
produced  in  Western  Europe.  But  it  caa, 
because  of  mechanical  advances  and  Ameri- 
can labor  skills,  try  to  meet  world  competi- 
tion in  the  great  middle  groups  of  textiles. 

The  changing  pattern  is  seen  when  it  is 
realized  that  in  the  pre-World  War  I  years 
production  of  cotton  textiles  was  centered 
mainly  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United 
States  and  western  Europe  which  accounted 
for  70  percent  of  world  production.  Since 
that  time  cotton  textile  industries  have 
sprung  up  and  grown  rapidly  in  Japan,  IndtWy 
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China.  Mexico.  Canada.  Central  and  South 
America.  South  Africa.  Egypt,  Cuba,  and. 
mere  lately,  Pakistan,  not  to  mention  many 
other  area*  where  production  baa  become  of 
some  oonaeqiaence  In  recent  yeara. 

Since  changing  pattern  has  diminished  th« 
over -a  11  impend  need  and  In  some  Instances 
created  new  net  exporters  of  major  Impor- 
tance— Japan,  India.  Mexico.  Since  World 
War  n.  the  trend  toward  local  or  domestic 
»elX-«uaciencie«  has  been  strengthened  by 
ttM  loss  of  stable  relationships  between  the 
wortd's  currencies  and  the  dlffleulties  of  In- 
ternational secernent.  The  resulting  chronic 
problem  of  trade  Imbalance  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  loss  of  ctable  relation- 
ships between  the  world's  currencies  and  tlie 
dUBculties  of  international  settlement. 

The  resulting  chronic  problem  of  trade 
imbalance  baa  spurred  programs  of  domestic 
Industrialization. 


From  Pamplona  to  the  San   Joaquk — 
Basqne  Shepherds 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALLAN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CAUrvnniA 
tS  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  July  2, 1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  reniarks.  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Record  two  highly  inter- 
esting and  inform?  tive  articles  published 
in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June 
29  and  30,  1952.  written  by  Pierre  Salin- 
ger, a  staff  writer  of  that  great  California 
newspaper. 

Mr.  Salinger  tells  In  colorful  language 
of  the  emigration  of  sheepherders  to  the 
United  States  from  the  Basque  country 
of  Prance  and  Spain,  The  Congress, 
during  the  present  sessictti.  enacted  leg- 
islation permitting  the  immigration  into 
this  country  of  500  sheepherders.  This 
special  legislation  was  necessary  to  pro- 
vide  American  wool  growers  with  the 
slulled  labor  required  for  the  proper  care 
of  sheep. 

An  adequate  supply  of  wool  Is  vital  to 
our  national  defense  and  security.  The 
shortage  of  skilled  sheepherders  in  this 
country  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  decline  in  wool  production. 
Because  domestic  sheepherders  are  not 
available  in  sufficient  numbers.  It  Is  nec- 
essary that  a  certain  number  of  them 
be  brought  into  this  country  from  foreign 
lands. 

The  articles  follow: 
(Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June 
29,  1952] 

Pmsno.— The  gathering  dusk  of  a  warm 
epijng  night  slowly  envelopa  a  lonely  white 
wagon,  sitting  quietly  In  the  vastness  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Eighty  miles  south  of  here,  20  miles  from 
nowhere.  Martin  ViUaneuva  sits  near  his 
gypeyllke  wagon,  gazing  into  the  seemingly 
never-ending  distance. 

Near  him,  a  dog  lies  sleeping  on  the  ground. 
A  little  further  away,  1,000  sheep  stand  a  lit- 
tle restlessly  in  the  approaching  dark. 

To  Martin  VlUanueva,  the  vast  valley  is  a 
new  experience. 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  the  18-year-old  boy 
was  In  the  town  of  Viscarret  In  the  province 
oX  Mavarra  in  the  Basque  country  of  Spaim 


He  and  his  friends  were  on  their  way  to 
Pamplona  to  attend  the  annual  festival  of 
San  Ferznln.  . 

In  June  last  year,  however.  ViUaneuva  be- 
came 1  of  250  Basques — Spanish  and  French — 
who  uprooted  themselves  from  the  placid  life 
of  the  Pyrenees  Mmm tains  and  came  to 
America  to  tend  the  sheep  flocks  of  the 
West. 

This  year.  SCO  more  Basques  will  come  to 
America  to  take  up  their  work  here.  The 
advance  guard  of  this  niunber  Is  already  on 
its  way. 

The  great  need  for  these  sheepmen,  who 
have  a  century-old  tradition  behmd  them 
can  best  be  demonstrated  by  looking  at  the 
size  of  this  State's  sheep  and  lamb  popula- 
tion In  the  last  decade. 

On  January  1,  1943,  there  were  2.9T7.000 
sheep  and  lambs  ou  the  California  ranges. 

On  January  1  this  year,  the  flgtire  was 
down  to  1.702.000 — a  drop  of  42  percent. 

The  reason: 

"There  are  many  reasons,"  says  W.  P. 
(Chet  I  Wing,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Wool  Growers  Aaeoclation.  "but  right 
at  the  top  of  the  list  is  the  abortage  of 
tramed  sheepherders." 

Many  of  the  old-time  Basque  sheepherders 
who  came  here  from  the  old  country  shortly 
after  the  turn  of  the  century  are  getting  too 
old  to  handle  the  work.  They  must  be  re- 
placed. 

Because  sheepherdlng  Is  essentially  a  very 
lonely  occupation  which  sometimes  necessi- 
tBtes  staying  away  from  the  dvlllaed  centers 
for  2  and  3  years,  a  great  many  of  the 
old-time  sheepmen  never  got  married  They 
have  not  had  sons  to  whom  to  hand  down 
the  lonely  tradition. 

And  because  sheepherdlng  is  essentially 
a  very  lonely  occupation.  It  Is  hard  to  get 
youths  brought  up  In  this  country  to  take 
up  the  work.  Used  to  occasional  movies  and 
dates  with  the  girt  friend.  Amertcan-bom 
youths  find  the  Idea  distasteful  of  holding 
a  7-day-week  Job  where  you  might  get  to 
town  for  about  a  week  twloe  a  year. 

But  not  so  Martin  VlUanueva  and  the  other 
young  Basques  who  are  coming  over  to  this 
country  under  terms  of  special  Immigration 
quotas  passed  by  Congress.  They  are  used 
to  loneliness  and  they  see  In  coming  to 
America  an  unparaUeled  opportunity  to 
achlere  success. 

The  thousands  of  Basques  who  have  come 
to  the  West  since  the  turn  of  the  century 
have  become  the  backbone  of  the  sheep  to- 
dustry. 

The  Tbarragulrres.  Recaldes.  Arburas, 
Etcheverrys,  and  Noriegas,  to  name  a  few 
are  responsible  for  some  60  percent  of  the 
wool  production   In   California, 

And  almost  without  exception,  they  start- 
ed as  sheepherders  In  the  great  Central  Val- 
ley. 

It  Is  thu  tradition  that  lies  behind  Bdartin 
VlUanueva. 

Like  all  the  sheepherders  who  come  to  this 
country  under  the  special  immigration  quota. 
Martin  VlUanueva  was  specially  picked. 

In  his  case,  it  was  Jose  A^arren.  a  veteran 
Kern  County  sheepman,  and  VlUanueva's 
uncle,  who  asked  that  he  be  Included  in 
the  quota. 

Because  the  quotas  are  relatively  kjw  (250 
in  1931  and  500  in  1952).  aU  the  names 
of  prospective  sheepherders  are  carefully 
screened  by  the  California  Range  Associa- 
tion, which  has  modest  offices  in  Fresno. 

The  sheepnien  submit  names  of  herders 
In  the  old  country  whom  they  either  know 
personally  or  whose  families  they  are  ac- 
quainted with.  The  names  are  usually 
picked  from  those  sections  of  the  Basque 
country  where  the  most  skilled  sheepherd- 
ers are  usually  found. 

This  is  generally  from  the  provinces  of 
Navarra,  Vlscaya.  and  Leon  In  Spain  and  the 
Basses  Pyrenees  section  of  Prance.  •  • 


In  addition,  the  range  association  gets 
hundreds  of  letters  from  sheepmen  In  Spain 
and  France  who  want  to  come  to  California. 

Unless  these  men  liave  connections  with 
someone  already  here,  they  are  tisuallj 
doomed  to  disappointment.  The  sheepmen 
feel  they  cannot  take  a  chance  on  brining 
in  a  herder  whose  background  and  ability 
they  are  not  thorouRhly  familiar  with. 

The  president  of  the  California  Ranm 
Association.  John  P.  Bldegaray.  Jr.,  makes 
tripes  to  Spain  and  Prance  and  checks  the 
names  which  have  been  submitted.  His 
father.  John  P.  Bldegaray,  Sr..  came  to  CaU- 
fomla  from  the  Basque  country  before  tlM 
turn  of  the  century  and  played  a  major  roto 
in  the  development  of  the  sheep  Industry  In 
central  Callfornta. 

Any  sheepman  who  wishes  to  sponsor 
bringing  a  herder  to  the  United  States  mtast 
deposit  t710  with  the  range  association  to 
cover  travel  expenses. 

The  herder  reimburses  his  employer  for 
his  transportation  to  tills  country  out  of  his 
monthly  wages,  which  avenise  tl8S  a  month 
in  the  Central  Valley. 

When  Martin  VlUanueva  arrived  In  Fresno 
a  year  ago,  he  was  given  a  2-day  whirl  of 
activities.  He  saw  hU  first  movie,  drank  his 
first  coke,  learned  to  talk  a  few  words  of 
English. 

Then  he  went  south  to  his  first  sheep 
camp,  and  except  for  a  day  last  spring  when 
he  came  into  Fresno  to  have  his  teeth  fixed, 
he  hasn't  been  in  town  since 

Kigbty  miles  south  of  here,  20  miles  froni 
nowhere,  he  sits  In  his  lonely  wagon  and 
watches  over  his  sheep. 

Pirxax  SAUNcza. 

[Prom  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  of  June 
80.  1952) 

Lost  Htlus.  Kebn  Cottntt. — The  flrst  ray 
of  sunlight  has  not  cast  Its  shadow  over  the 
eastern  ring  of  mountains  which  bank  the 
Central  Valley  when  Martin  VlUanueva  gets 
up  In  the  morning. 

He  quickly  dresses  In  the  dark  interior  of 
his  gypsy-llke  wagon,  ptrta  on  a  battered  gray 
felt  hat  over  his  curly  black  hair,  and  walks 
quickly  out  to  the  nearby  sheep  flock.  jt»t 
stirring  quietly  after  a  night  of  slumber. 

As  he  walks  toward  the  flock  of  about  1.000 
sheep,  he  can  hear  the  soft  clanging  of  bells 
tied  around  the  necks  of  some  of  the  animals. 

He  Is  soon  joined  by  his  fellow  herder,  ao- 
year-old  Pedro  Mario  Zalba,  who  like  Villa- 
nueva  has  t>een  in  this  country  leas  than  s 
year. 

Both  youths  are  Basques,  part  of  the  quota 
of  260  herders  brought  to  this  country  last 
year  to  tend  sheep  throughout  the  West. 

ThU  year,  500  more  Basq\i«  herders  win 
come  to  this  country  under  a  special  bill 
passed  by  Congress  to  take  over  thU  lonely 
work. 

THE    DAT    BEGINS 

Martin  VUHnueva  and  Pedro  Zalba  start 
their  day  at  4  30.  Bach  has  a  sheep  wagon, 
whitewashed  and  trim,  sUndlng  In  the  mid- 
dle of  a  large  grazing  area  jxist  west  of  hero. 

After  making  their  early  morning  check 
to  see  If  the  sheep  are  calm  and  safe,  the 
two  youths  walk  arm  In  arm  back  to  their 
wagons. 

Martin  takes  down  a  side  of  Iamb,  hanging 
on  the  wall  of  the  Inside  of  his  wagon,  and 
quickly  cuts  off  a  couple  of  thick  cnops. 

He  sets  the  flame  under  a  battered  Cole- 
man stove  and  starts  breakfast.  Breakfast 
in  the  valley  is  hardy  because  the  day  la  long 
and  the  herders  usually  go  until  dinner  with- 
out eating  another  big  meal. 

The  inside  of  the  wagon  is  simple.  At  one 
end  Is  a  bed.  There  is  a  small  Uble  hinged 
to  one  wall,  which  can  be  lifted  up  for  mc.ls 
or  a  came  of  cards  at  night. 

Under  the  bed  are  cans  of  staples — evap- 
orated  milk,   corree,   vegetables. 

About  the  only  other  thing  in  the  wagon 
Is   a  portable  radio  on   which   the   herders 
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listen    to    music    and    occasional    Spanish- 
language  broadcasts  beamed  to  the  valley. 

FTW   CONTACTS 

The  only  contact  VlUanueva  and  Zalba 
have  with  the  ouUlde  world  are  the  periodic 
TlslU  of  the  owner  of  the  sheep.  Jose  Azpar- 
ren.  himself  once  a  herder  who  came  over 
from  the  Basque  country  of  Spain  in  1926, 
and  the  thrice-weekly  visits  of  the  camp 
tenders  who  bring  food  and  wine  to  herders 
In  the  scattered  sections  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley. 

Otherwise  they  are  strictly  on  their  own. 
The  1,000  sheep,  valued  at  better  than 
130,000.  are  strictly  their  responslbUlty. 

The  sheep  must  not  be  allowed  to  run. 
for  fear  they  wUl  lose  too  much  weight. 
They  must  have  sufllclent  feed  and  It  Is 
the  responsibility  of  the  herders  to  keep 
them  moving  slowly  across  the  grazing  land 
so  they  get  enough  to  eat. 

From  breakfast  until  dinner,  the  youths 
are  with  their  sheep,  keeping  a  watchful  eye 
over  the  flock. 

After  a  large  dinner  In  their  wagon,  the 
youtlM  play  some  cards  and  go  to  bed.  They 
are  usually  asleep  by  9  p.  m.  unless  the  sheep 
are  restless  for  some  reason  or  other. 

And  throughout  the  valley  the  story  Is 
repested 

Over  St  Lone  Tree  Well  at  the  camp  of 
Pete  Montero  and  Joe  Sagues,  Juan  Recalde 
B'care,  28.  a  veteran  of  the  Spanish  Army, 
drives  his  sheep  across  a  dry  creek  gulch  to 
a  new  pasture.  He  came  over  last  June 
and  working  side  by  side  with  him  is  Fer- 
nando Maguada.  a  Spanish  Basque  who  came 
over  25  years  ago. 

And  four  young  French  Basques  roam  the 
Sloping  foothills  near  Hacolltoe  Creek,  west 
of  here,  tending  the  sheep  of  old  Pierre 
Blscar  Ben  Ellzgoyen.  Louis  Gullent.\  An- 
tolne  Etcheverry.  an-1  Jean  Baptlste  Etche- 
verry,  all  from  the  French  Basses  Pyrenees, 
have  also  been  here  less  than  s  year.  Their 
only  mild  complaint  is  with  the  heat  of 
the  valley,  as  compared  with  the  brlak  air 
of  the  Pyrenees  Mountains. 

All  of  these  young  Basques  have  one  am- 
bition—to  save  their  money  and  buy  a  flock 
of  sheep  for  themselves. 

Martin  VlUanueva   and  Pedro  Zalba  know 
the  story  of  their  employer  Jose   Azparren. 
l.OOO-MILX   Tsnc 

He  arrived  In  this  country  in  1926  and 
spent  hU  flrst  9  years  making  the  1,000- 
mlle  sheep  trek — no  longer  possible  these 
days. 

He  would  start  driving  the  sheep  down 
the  west  side  of  the  central  valley  to  Bakers- 
fleld,  over  the  Tehachapl  Mountains  and 
down  to  the  end  of  the  Mojave  Desert.  Then 
they  were  driven  around  the  edge  of  the 
desert,  up  the  Owens  River  valley  to  Bishop, 
Lone  Pine  and  up  to  Mono  Lake.  The  last 
stretch  was  back  west  of  Ebbetts  and  Car- 
son Passes  and  down  to  Stockton. 

Azparren  didn't  go  to  town  for  those  flrst 
0  years,  saving  his  money.  Now,  he  Is  one 
of  the  big  sheep  men  in  the  valley. 

The  trek  is  not  possible  today  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons.  The  foremost  Is  the  fact 
there  are  no  great  open  stretches  of  land 
In  the  valley  as  there  were  25  years  ago. 

Most  of  the  sheep  grazing  in  the  Central 
Valley  Is  done  on  leased  lands  these  days, 
and  to  the  sorrow  of  the  sheep  men  this 
land  Is  becoming  Increasingly  hard  to  flnd. 

King  Cotton  has  posed  a  two-way  threat 
to  the  sheep  and  wool  industry.  Not  only 
Is  cotton  a  competitor  to  wool  in  the  tex- 
tile market,  but  more  and  more  ranchers 
In  the  Central  Valley  who  have  extra  land 
are  converting  it  to  cotton  production  rather 
than  leasing  the  land  for  sheep  grazing. 

There  Is  also  a  decreasing  amount  of  land 
In  the  Sierra  foothills  available  for  grazing. 
More  and  more  of  this  land  Is  being  placed 
under  National  Forest,  National  Park,  and 
State  park  control,  thus  closing  It  to  the 
sheep  Industry.  •^-----   - 


Faced  with  these  problems,  the  sheep  men 
have  had  to  purchase  Increasing  amounts 
of  land  for  their  animals. 

When  the  sheep  are  moved  from  one  sec- 
tion of  grazing  land  to  another.  It  is  by 
truck  these  days — and  slde-by-slde  with  the 
sheep  go  the  trim  white  wagons  of  the 
herders. 

With  500  more  herders  on  their  way  from 
the  Basque  country  this  year,  the  valley's 
sheep  men  hope  to  start  the  spiral  of  pro- 
duction up  again.  They  value  each  new 
herder  at  1.000  sheep. 

But  more  than  that.  The  hardy  Basques 
are  maintaining  an  age-old  tradition  in 
California— the  tradition  of  the  rugged, 
lonely  sheepherder. 

PlEKRE  SaLINOE«. 


Let's  Have  More  Emphasis  on  Airpower 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
citizens  interested  in  the  best  defense 
policy  for  our  Nation  should  read  the 
letter  which  was  sent  to  each  Senator, 
written  by  Mr.  Harold  C.  Stuart,  presi- 
dent of  the  Air  Force  Association,  of 
which  I  am  a  member. 

Recently,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  a  speech  in  my  home  town, 
in  which  he  said  the  Air  Force  build-up 
was  going  along  on  schedule.  This  let- 
ter by  Mr.  Stuart  should  correct  that 
misleading  statement,  and  show  the  im- 
portance of  reversing  the  President's 
•'stretch-out*  policy  regarding  the  Air 
Force  build-up. 

The  above-mentioned  follows: 

DEAB    SaWATOR 

(By  Harold  C.  Stuart) 

Within  a  few  days  you  will  be  called  upon 
to  engage  the  enemy  in  a  battle  for  com- 
mand of  the  air.  Just  as  surely  as  if  you 
were  piloting  an  F-SC  over  MIO  Alley. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  forthcoming  vote 
In  the  Senate  on  the  defense  budget  for  the 
1953  fiscal  year,  and  particularly  the  air- 
power  portions  of  the  budget. 

As  Gen.  Carl  A.  Spaatz.  then  our  chair- 
man of  the  board,  stated  more  than  a  year 
ago  In  Air  Force  magazine,  "the  battle  for 
command  of  the  air  begins,  not  over  the 
battlefield  but  in  the  White  House,  in  Con- 
gress. In  the  press,  on  the  drawing  boards, 
and  on  the  production  Unes." 

STRETCHING  THZ  STRETCH-OtrT 

Since  that  time  the  administration  has 
seen  fit  to  postpone  the  readiness  date  for 
the  Air  Force  program  from  12  to  18  months 
beyond  the  critical  target  date  of  July  1. 
1954,  recommended  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff.  The  House  of  Representatives  has 
stretched  out  our  air-power  capability  even 
further,  to  late  1957.  Activity  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  and  production  lines  has  been 
deliberately  retarded.  Our  citizens  have  be- 
come confused  over  the  Increasing  gap  t>e- 
tween  the  air-power  strength  of  Russia  and 
the  free  world.  The  Nation  has  lost  the  sense 
of  urgency,  a  condition  which  seems  made 
to  order  for  the  Communist  program  of 
aggression. 

The  1953  defense  budget,  as  Air  Secretary 
Flnlttter  recently  put  it.  "is  the  turning 
point  m  the  decision  as  to  whether  we  wiU 
have  the  kind  of  an  Air  Force  that  can  de- 


termine whether  we  will  have  war  or  not 
have  war." 

The  Air  Force  Association  took  exception 
to  this  defense  budget  at  a  time  when  it 
was  decidedly  unpopular  to  do  so,  when  we 
were  a  voice  in  the  v.llderness  crying  against 
the  air-power  stretch-out  argument  as  "a 
shabby  excuse  for  programinp  the  Nation's 
military  requirement  beyond  the  critical  se- 
curity date  while  maintaining  a  buslness-as- 
usual  civilian  economy  and  assuring  a  poll- 
tlcs-as-usual  election  year." 

Since  then  the  arguments  advanced  to 
support  the  stretch-out  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside,  one  by  one.  The  evidence  is  avail- 
able to  you  in  statements  made  before  your 
Appropriations  and  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees, and  particularly  your  Preparedness 
Investigating  Subcommittee,  And  yet  a 
number  of  misconceptions  continue  to  pre- 
vail regarding  our  airpower  capability. 

OTTH    STRENGTH    AGAINST    RUSSIA'S 

You  have  been  told,  for  example,  that  the 
Air  Force  has  "nearly  15,000  planes  In  active 
tise,"  as  if  this  Indicated  an  adequate  air- 
power build-up.  The  important  question,  of 
course,  is  how  does  the  strength  of  our  Air 
Force  compare  with  that  of  Btissia?  Your 
Appropriations  Committee  received  the  an-  < 
Bwer  recently  from  Oen.  Nathan  P.  Twining. 
Acting  Air  Force  Chief  of  Staff.  The  Soviet 
Union,  he  said,  has  "about  20,000  aircraft  In 
organized  air  units  and  an  equal  number  In 
the  back-up  and  various  other  forma  of 
reserve." 

Then  General  Twining  made  a  point  which 
Illustrates  how  misleading  that  16.000-plane 
figure  (which  includes  noncombat  types) 
can  be.  "The  figure  to  keep  in  nUnd,"  he 
said,  "is  the  number  of  aircraft  in  organized 
combat  air  units;  for  that  is  a  measure 
of  Immediate  combat  potential.  Almost  all 
of  the  20.000  aircraft  in  the  Soviet  Union's 
organized  air  units  are  land-based  combat 
aircraft.  This  is  twice  as  many  combat  air- 
craft as  are  presently  In  organized  combat 
units  of  the  United  States  Air  Force  and 
naval  aviation  combined.  Compared  to  the 
sizable  reserves  of  Soviet  aircraft,  the  United 
States  Air  Force  has  virtually  none." 

You  have  been  told  that.  "We  are  trying 
to  build  the  world's  best  air  force,  not  the 
biggest."  If  this  is  an  effort  to  justify  the 
fact  that  Russia's  MIG-15s  outnumber  our 
F-«6's  by  about  a  6-to-l  margin  in  Korea, 
the  American  airmen  over  MIO  Alley  cannot 
appreciate  this  reasoning.  They  know  that 
the  Reds  can  take  air  supremacy  away  from 
them  almost  at  their  leisure.  They  know 
that  our  8-to-l  superiority  in  air  combat  to 
date — also  cited  to  help  justify  the  airpower 
stretch-out — is  hardly  a  realistic  barometer 
of  relative  air  strength  In  the  Korean  war. 
The  Soviet  is  committing  to  combat  only  a 
portion  of  its  vast  jet  armada  in  the  Far  East, 
and  Is  using  MIO  Alley  as  a  training  area, 
probably  for   future  conflicts. 

But  more  impwrtant  than  our  position  In 
Korea  is  this  theory  that  we  do  not  have  to 
match  the  Soviet  in  numbers  of  modern  air- 
craft. This  Is  a  most  dangerous  concept  to 
be  promulgated  upon  the  public.  General 
Spaatz  has  said  that  In  counting  our  air- 
power needs  the  United  States  has  but  one 
alternative:  "We  must  outmatch  Russia  in 
numbers  of  modern  planes,  and  must  ttUld 
aircraft  toward  that  goal." 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  United 
States,  In  Its  position  of  world  leadership, 
should  be  outnumbered  In  the  air  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  At  this  critical  Juncttire  you 
are  being  called  upon  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. 

NOT    AHEAD    IN    QUALITT 

As  for  building  the  "world's  best  air  force," 
we  must  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  belief 
that  we  are  necessarily  ahead  of  the  enemy 
In  the  race  for  qualitative  superiority.  The 
MIO-15.  at  least  as  good  as  our  best  opera- 
tional Interceptor,  is  merely  an  indication  of 
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what  Russia  can  do  in  quality  of  weapons — 
and  she  now  has  better  and  faster  planea  in 
ivoductlon. 

At  present  we  are  operating  an  Air  Force 
sadly  lacking  In  modern  planes.  General 
Twinning,  before  your  Apfjropriations  Com- 
mittee, clarified  this  point.  He  explained 
that  "the  large-scale  production  of  Jet-pro- 
pelled aircraft,  with  speeds  approaching  and 
excee<llng  that  of  sound,  has  rendered  ob- 
solete or  oboolescent  all  comparable  plston- 
drlven  combat  aircraft."  And  be  added  that 
the  Air  Force  Inventory  of  combat  aircraft 
Is  made  up  of  planes  "of  which  nearly  three- 
quarters  still  consists  of  World  War  II  piston- 
driven  types.  ■  Thus,  only  one-fourth  of  the 
aircraft  in  today's  Air  Force  can  be  clasaed  as 
modern. 

This,  In  Itself,  answers  another  claim; 
namely,  that  the  95-wing  Air  Force,  author- 
ized in  1950.  will  be  achieved  this  summer, 
or  virtually  on  schedule.  The  95-wing  pro- 
gram. It  must  be  remembered,  called  for 
modern  aircraft  In  all  units.  Under  that 
program  80  of  the  wings  were  to  be  combat 
types.  From  General  Twlnning's  statement 
It  can  be  concluded  that  at  present  we  have 
an  Air  Force  of  less  than  25  modem  wings. 
And  still  we  stretch  out  our  alrpower 
capability. 

KZT    IS   KZSZAKCH    AKD  DrtnXOPMZNT 

The  key  to  the  world's  best  Air  Force  is 
to  be  found  in  its  research  and  development 
program.  The  record  shows  that  Congress 
haent  •  ut,  in  recent  years,  the  military's 
request  for  alrpower  research  and  develop- 
ment funds.  Liowever,  serious  cuts  have  oc- 
curred before  the  requests  reached  Congress, 
at  the  Department  of  Defense  level. 

The  Air  Force,  for  example,  requested  some 
•725.000,000  in  research  and  development 
funds  for  the  1953  fiscal  year,  and  made 
Strong  pleas  to  the  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
that  it  grant  the  Air  Force  this  money.  In- 
stead, the  Board  arbitrarily  cut  the  reqxiest 
to  »580.000.000.  It  WF.S  subsequently  re- 
duced to  9525.000.000.  which  amount  the 
Senate  is  now  considering.  Despite  the  truly 
fantastic  weapons  in  the  of&ng.  Air  Force 
research  and  development  is  being  handi- 
capped by  this  cutback  in  funds. 

We  ask  that  the  Senate  consider  the  funds 
propxieed  for  the  Air  Force  in  terms  of  mod- 
em air  weapons  on  hand  to  control  world 
balance  of  power.  It  seems  clear  to  us  that 
without  this  balance  in  our  favor  the  free 
world  is  subject  to  blackmail  of  the  worst 
sort — and  possibly  surprise  atomic  attack. 

The  alrpower  stretchout  already  has  taken 
tts  toll.  It  has  slowed  tlie  pace  of  aircraft 
production  below  the  industry's  capability. 
It  has  retarded  vital  research  and  develop- 
ment programs.  It  has  weakened  the  air- 
craft industry's  subcontracting  program,  and 
thereby  weakened  the  industry's  production 
base.  It  has  mcreased  the  unit  cost  of  air 
weapons.  (Due  solely  to  the  stretchout,  for 
example,  the  unit  cost  of  the  B-36  has  al- 
ready been  Increased  by  some  9160.000. )  It 
has  proved  beyond  question  of  doubt  that  a 
stretchout  of  production  schedule  breeds 
further  stretchouts.  .- 

AN  issT^  OF  nmenrr 

The  Issue,  as  we  see  It,  is  one  of  Integrity. 
The  "slippage"  we  hear  so  much  about  Is 
too  often  a  state  of  mind.  We  have  by- 
passed target  dates  for  secTirlty,  and  subse- 
quently delivery  dates  for  military  goods,  as 
If  they  had  no  meaning.  You,  Mr.  Senator. 
must  hold  the  line.  Only  you  can  make  It 
possible  to  return  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
original  estimate  of  the  situation — an  esti- 
mate which  never  has  been  refuted — that  143 
modern  wings  (136  combat  plus  17  transport 
wings)  must  be  in  being  by  July  1.  1954; 
that  anything  less  would  be  hazardous  to  the 
Nation's  sectirity. 

The  Senate  Is  being  asked  to  consider  an 
Air  Force  budget  for  fiacal  year  1953  which, 


according  to  the  administration,  should  total 
•30.700,000.000.  and  which  would  deliver  the 
alrpower  desired  by  late  1955  or  early  1956. 
The  Senate  also  is  considering  a  budget  of 
•19.200.000.000.  approved  by  the  House,  which 
would  deliver  this  alrpower  late  in  1957.  The 
Senate  ahoi^ld  provide,  we  submit,  funds  for 
a  budget  which  would  deliver  143  modern 
wings  by  July  1.  1954.  a  budget  which,  it  Is 
estimated,  would  cost  about  •25.500.000.000. 
and  which  would  Include,  as  a  priority  item, 
•725.000.000  for  Air  Force  research  and 
development. 

It  will  be  argued,  of  course,  that  we  have 
lost  so  much  time  due  to  the  stretch-out  that 
the  July  1.  1954,  date,  under  limited  mobili- 
zation, is  impossible  of  achievement.  The 
stretch-out.  however,  is  based  on  an  "It  can't 
be  done"  philosophy.  As  an  organization  *e 
are  in  close  touch  with  both  the  military  and 
the  industry.  We  think  It  can  be  done— 
that  143  modern  wings  by  July  1.  1964.  can 
be  achieved — without  full  mobilisation — If 
the  Nation  is  given  the  necessary  leadership. 
We  ask  the  Senate  to  assume  that  position  of 
leadership  and,  In  so  doing,  alert  our  mili- 
tary, our  industry,  and  our  people  to  the 
extent  that,  as  a  Nation,  we  become  fully 
aware  of  the  threat  which  Conununlst  aggres- 
sion has  imposed  upon  us. 


Addrets  Made  by  Ernest  T.  Wev  Before 
the  Newcomen  Society,  on  May  8,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  i»rw  jEHser 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  Include  therein 
an  address  made   by  Ernest  T.  Weir, 
founder  of  Weirton  Steel  Co.  and  chair- 
man of  the  National  Steel  Corp..  which 
he  delivered  before  the  Newcomen  So- 
ciety on  May  8.  1952.     In  this  address 
Mr.  Weir  typifies  the  strength  of  char- 
acter and  the  fundamental  Americanism 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  industrial 
leaders  of  our  country.    Too  frequently 
we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  majes- 
tic strength  and  greatness  of  the  United 
States  of  America  Is  due  to  the  courage, 
the  genius,  the  hard  work,  and  the  self- 
denial  of  these  men  who  are  responsible 
for  laying  the  foundation  stones  of  our 
great    industries.    Coupled    with    their 
love    for    their   country,    there    is   also 
present  that  typical  American  willing- 
ness "to  take  a  chance"  and  blaze  a 
trial  In  order  to  achieve  something  for 
the    common    good.      Of    course,    they 
were  spurred  on  by  their  belief  and  con- 
fidence in  our  free  economic  system  and 
our  constitutional  form  of  government: 
they  also  wanted  to  make  money  but  it 
has  been   proved   time  and   again  that 
success  does  not  come  to  those  whose 
motives  are  merely  monetary  gain ;  suc- 
cess comes  to  those  with  a  broader  vision 
and  a  strong  spiritual  sense  of  re^x>Dsi- 
bility  which  brings  with  it  the  material 
rewards.     It  has  been  my  privilege  to 
meet  many  of  our  leaders  in  Industry 
and  I  can  testify  to  their  high  moral 
standards  and  their  love  for  their  coun- 
try.   I  feel  sure  that  my  colleagues  can 
read  this  excellent  address  by  Mr.  Weir 
with  profit:  :v  ^ 


My  fellow  members  of  Newcomen.  speaking 
for  bith  my  associates  and  myself.  I  wlaii 
to  express  the  deep  appreciation  that  we  all 
feel  for  the  very  high  honor  which  the  New- 
comen Society  pays  us  tonight.  We  know 
that  it  is  an  honor  that  is  not  bestowed 
lightly,  and  It  Is  doubly  pleasing  that  It 
should  come  to  us  here,  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  our  first  small  plant  In  this  locality. 
Although  that  plant  was  not  the  company's 
first  one.  we  consider  It  the  real  starting 
point  of  Weirton  Steel's  development  into 
one  of  the  major  Integrated  steel -produclnf 
companies  of  the  courtry  and,  cf  course,  the 
starting  point  of  the  growth  of  this  com- 
munity of  Weirton  into  the  thoroughly  mod- 
em city  that  it  is  today — both  in  the  rela- 
tively brief  period  of  forty-odd  years. 

The  purposes  of  this  society  are  of  high 
and  lasting  worth — to  increase  appreciation 
for  the  common  traditions  and  ideals  In  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  to  strengthen  the  cul- 
tural and  spiritual  bonds  that  link  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples  of  the  world  Partic- 
ularly In  these  unstable  times.  It  Is  good  one* 
In  a  while  to  think  about  the  origins  of  our 
greatness:  to  remember  that  there  are  certain 
fundamental  truths  that  can  neither  be  al- 
tered nor  perish,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
duty,  with  which  each  of  u«  U  charged,  to 
preserve  and  pass  on  the  heritage  that  haa 
been  given  to  tis. 

Tou  have  heard  and  read  a  good  many 
Newcoven  addresses.  Tou  know  that  moat 
of  them  are  historical  In  nature — with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  company  or  locale  of 
the  speaker  I.  too.  shall  draw  freely  upon 
history,  but,  with  yoxir  Indulgence.  I  am 
going  to  depart  son-ewhat  frcim  the  usual 
pattern  of  the  Newcomen  address.  I  pro- 
pose to  go  beyond  the  facts  of  our  material 
progress  to  recall  some  of  the  great  under- 
lying reasons  for  that  progress  and  to  point 
out  what.  In  my  opinion,  is  their  significant 
relationship  to  our  present  and  futiore. 

Exactly  1  month  ago  tonlEht.  a  grave  con- 
stitutional crisis  was  precipitated  by  th« 
President  of  the  United  State*  of  America. 
His  action  was  not  an  Isolated  incident.  It 
was  a  logical  culminating  point  in  the  uend 
of  Government  over  the  past  20  years — a 
trend  which  increasingly  has  brought  tb« 
cltlaen  and  his  affairs  under  Onvemment 
direction  and  control.  If  that  trend  con- 
tinues. It  will  destroy  not  only  econcmlc 
security  and  prosperity  but  also  the  personal 
freedoms  which  have  been  the  true  founda- 
tion of  American  progren. 

Material  development  Is  not  a  mere  matter 
of  mechanics.  It  does  not  occtir  In  a  vacuum. 
It  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  total  political 
and  social  environment  which  both  affecu  It 
and  is  affected  by  it.  If  we  of  the  Newcomen 
Society  are  really  concerned  with  material 
development,  and  all  that  It  means  to  human 
advancement,  then  our  Interest  and  activity 
must  not  be  confined  solely  to  lu  technical 
aspects.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  whatever  lies 
Within  our  power  as  Individuals  to  establish 
an  environment  in  which  material  develoj^ 
ment  in  the  fullest  sense  is  possible.  For 
that  reason.  I  believe  the  most  Important 
thing  we  can  do  at  the  present  time  is  some 
thinking  about  fundamenuia  which  may 
guide  us  to  conatructlve  action. 

The  men  who  selected  Thomas  Newcomen 
as  the  guiding  genius  for  thU  organlzaUon 
made  a  most  happy  choice.  He  U  a  splendid 
example  of  the  race  of  men  who  lifted  prin- 
ciples from  the  inacUve  realm  of  the  aca- 
demic and  converted  them  to  everyday  use. 
Perhaps  more  than  any  other  one  man.  he 
paved  the  way  for  the  induaulal  revoIuUon 
and.  therefore,  for  aU  modern  process. 
Newcomen  did  not  Invent  the  steam  engine. 
In  fact,  no  one  did.  We  know  with  certainty 
that  steam  was  recognized  as  a  source  of 
energy  centuries  before  the  time  of  Christ. 
We  have  certain  evidence  that  many  men 
befor*  Newcomen  under»tood  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  ateam  power.  They  did  not  lack 
the  knowledge,  materials,  or  akill  to  put  U 
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to  work.  Why  then  was  It  left  to  Thomas 
Newcomen.  In  the  early  noO's.  to  build  the 
first  practical  steam  engine? 

For  the  answer  to  that  question,  we  must 
go  back  a  century  l>efore  Newcomen's  time — 
to  the  early  ISOO's  when  in  England,  and 
throughout  Euiope.  in  fact,  men  by  the 
thousands  seemed  to  waken  from  a  long 
intellectual  sleep.  They  revolted  against  the 
exercise  of  autocratic  authority  over  the  mind 
from  any  source.  They  quested  and  probed 
In  all  fields  of  knowledge.  They  eagerly  ex- 
plored the  thinking  of  men  before  them  back 
as  far  as  they  could  find  records.  They  looked 
with  new  eyes  on  the  physical  world  about 
them.  Nothing  was  too  small  or  too  large 
to  escape  their  notice.  They  devised  methods 
and  Instruments  to  examine,  weigh,  test,  and 
analyze.  The  period  U  studded  with  Ulustrl- 
ous  names  of  men  who  searched  all  fields  of 
human  knowledge  and  activity.  They  amas- 
sed the  body  of  theoretical  knowledge  which 
provided  a  foundation  for  the  practical  work 
of  men  like  Newcomen. 

But  again  a  question  arises.  What  promp- 
ted these  particular  men  to  rise  in  intellec- 
tual revolt  And  again,  we  must  go  back  Into 
history — this  time,  a  leap  of  4  centuries  to  one 
of  the  greatest  turning  points  In  human  af- 
fairs— Magna  Carta. 

As  an  extorter  and  oppressor.  King  John 
was  extraordinary.  He  made  ever-increas- 
ing demands  on  the  wealth  and  manpower  of 
the  country  and  kept  England  in  constant 
turmoil.  In  his  own  eyes,  he  was  thoroughly 
Justified,  because  he  was  the  king.  He  was 
always  confronted  with  "emergencies."  which 
were  none  the  less  pressing,  because  they  were 
of  his  own  making.  Resentment  against  him 
among  nobles  and  commoners  alike  built  up 
to  an  explosion  point.  Finally,  on  that  field 
of  Runnymede  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
In  the  year  1215.  the  group  of  determined 
barons  thrust  Magna  Carta  into  the  reluctant 
bands  of  their  king  and  forced  him  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line. 

It  is  significant  that  Magna  CarU— within 
Itself — sought  no  new  liberties,  wrote  no  new 
law.  TTxe  intent  was  simply  to  make  the  king 
live  up  to  the  duties  and  limitations  that 
went  along  with  his  authority  under  the  un- 
written customs  and  laws  of  the  feudal  sys- 
tem. Magna  Carta  establUhed  the  principle 
of  limited  monarchy;  the  principle  that  even 
the  king  was  subject  to  the  law;  in  short, 
the  principle  of  government  by  law  rather 
than  government  by  men.  Now  it  is  highly 
probable  that  t^e  barons  thought  little  of 
the  general  welfare.  It  is  likely  that  their 
sole  concern  was  with  their  own  rights  and 
prerogatives.  But  In  wresting  total  power 
from  the  hands  of  one  man  and  diffusing  It 
among  themselves,  they  started  a  process 
that  did  not  stop  with  them.  The  diffusion 
continued  downward  through  the  social 
scale,  resulting  in  an  increase  In  the  free- 
dom, authority,  and  dignity  of  the  Individual 
Englishman.  The  baron  proved  that  who- 
ever strikes  a  genuine  blow  for  liberty— for 
whatever  reason-— benefit*  not  Just  himself, 
but  society  as  a  whole. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  English  kings  who 
followed  John  accepted  the  principle  of 
limited  authority.  It  is  true  that  later  at- 
tempts were  made  again  to  establish  abso- 
lute power — particularly  In  the  reigns  of  the 
Stuarts — under  the  theory  that  kings  ruled 
by  divine  right.  But  the  attempts  were 
violently  repressed.  Now  It  Is  an  amazing 
thing  that  in  the  year  1952.  In  the  United 
States  of  all  places,  we  should  have  a  Presi- 
dent lay  claim  to  Inherent  powers  that  re- 
mind us  BO  strongly  of  the  divine  right 
theory. 

From  the  time  of  Magna  Carta,  there  was 
a  steady  increase  In  personal  freedom.  The 
Individual  became  a  more  and  more  Im- 
portant person.  Under  the  feudal  system, 
production  was  for  subsistence  only.  But 
with  their  new  status,  people  became  dissat- 
isfied with  a  subsistence  economy.  They 
wtnted    a   surplus    economy;    they    wanted 


more  food  on  their  tables,  clothes  on  their 
backs,  and  roofs  over  their  heads.  People 
with  more  than  average  energy  and  ability 
struck  out  In  many  directions  to  produce  and 
acquire  things  that  improved  their  living 
conditions.  As  a  result,  there  was  a  large 
Increase  In  the  total  amount  of  wealth,  and 
It  gradually  had  a  broader  distribution,  with 
a  consequent  great  Improvement  in  general 
living  standards.  With  this  economic  change 
came  social  changes  of  which  the  most  sig- 
nificant was  the  development  of  a  sturdy,  vig- 
orous middle  class,  strongly  conscious  of  and 
Jealous  of  its  rights.  And  there  were  po- 
litical changes  resulting  from  the  Increasing 
ImpwrUnce  of  the  Individual  which  gave  the 
rank  and  file  of  people  greater  influence  In 
the   processes  of  government. 

It  was  this  development  over  centxirles 
that  prepared  the  way  for  Thomas  New- 
comen. It  was  not  the  lack  of  knowledge, 
materials,  tools,  nor  skill  that  delayed  the 
coming  of  the  steam  engine — It  was  the  lac'i 
of  an  economic,  social,  and  political  environ- 
ment in  which  the  steam  engine  could  func- 
tion. 

This  environment  was  established  in  New- 
comen's time.  There  was  an  insistent  and 
general  demand  for  improved  conditions  of 
life.  It  was  recognized  that  production  of 
goods  and  services  of  all  kinds  was  the  source 
of  improvement.  All  society.  Including  gov- 
ernment, did  everything  possible  to  en- 
courage the  men  who  could  lead  the  way  to 
Increased  production.  Such  men  were  given 
utmost  freedom.  The  field  of  opportunity 
was  held  wide  open.  Financial  rewards  and 
public  esteem  provided  powerful  Incentives 
for  achievement.  This  stimulation  to  pro- 
ductive activity  applied  not  only  to  the  In- 
ventor but  also  to  those  who  Invested  in 
and  those  who  operated  the  means  of  pro- 
duction. 

Newcomen's  engine  was  used  principally  to 
pump  water.  James  Watt  not  only  Improved 
the  engine  but  appUed  it  to  other  uses.  He 
was  Joined  and  followed  by  a  host  of  others 
who  succeeded  In  countless  ways  In  gearing 
the  engine  to  tools  and  machines  for  which 
the  only  previous  source  of  power  was  hu- 
man and  animal  energy.  The  engine  and 
the  new  machines  radically  changed  the 
whole  system  of  production,  taking  it  out  of 
the  home  and  the  artisan's  shop,  and  placing 
It  In  the  factory.  From  that  start — the  fac- 
tory system — came  he  tremendous  expan- 
sion and  elaboration  of  production  that  haa 
continued  down  to  our  own  times  and  has 
brought  about  the  profound  changes  in  the 
ways  men  work  and  live. 

It  Is  estimated  that  Newcomen's  engine 
j>erformed  the  work  of  50  men.  That  fact,  of 
cotirse.  contains  the  principal  explanation 
of  all  modern  progress.  One  man  with  the 
machine  can  equal  the  productivity  of  many 
men  without  the  machine.  And  since  we 
produce  so  much  more,  we  can  all  have  more 
by  working  8  hours  Instead  of  12  to  16  hours 
a  day,  and  by  pushing  buttons  or  pulling 
levers  instead  of  by  exhausting  labor. 

Right  here  in  Weirton  we  have  a  striking 
Illustration  of  this  span  of  progress.  A  few 
miles  north  of  this  clubhouse  stand  the  re- 
mains Of  the  small  stone  blast  furnace  built 
by  the  pioneer.  Peter  Tarr.  in  1794.  There 
were  deposits  of  low-grade  Iron  ore  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  furnace.  The  surrounding 
foresU  provided  charcoal.  From  these  raw 
materials,  the  furnace  probably  produced  an 
average  of  from  1  to  2  tons  of  pig  Iron 
per  day.  In  contrast,  construction  is  now  in 
progress  at  the  Weirtot.  plant  on  a  new  blast 
furnace  which  will  have  an  annual  capacity 
Of  close  to  500,000  tons.  In  other  words,  with 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  human  effort, 
this  new  furnace  will  turn  out  more  pig  Iron 
In  1  day  than  Peter  Tarr's  furnace  cotild 
produce  In  a  year  of  continuous  operation. 
And,  of  course,  this  comparison  wlU  apply  In 
any  field  of  production. 


In  fact  we  do  not  have  to  go  that  far  back 
to  find  comparisons  that  are  Just  as  dramatic. 
When  we  built  our  first  tin  mill  at  the  foot 
of  this  hill  in  1910  it  was  the  last  word  in 
plant  and  equipment  measured  by  the  stand- 
ards of  the  time.  We  were  mighty  proud  of 
It.  Yet  It  is  somewhat  appaUing  now  to  look 
back  and  realize  what  a  great  quantity  of 
labor  and  time  were  required  for  a  relatively 
smaU  volume  of  production.  In  one  opera- 
tion, for  Instance,  that  of  the  old-fashioned 
hot  mill,  if  the  crew  of  nine  men  roUed  10,000 
to  14,000  pounds  of  sheet  bar  Into  black  plate 
in  an  8-hour  turn  they  had  done  a  good 
day's  work.  That  amount  of  production 
today  is  the  work  of  about  3  minutes  on  oiir 
modem  continuous  foiu'-hlgh  mUl. 

Today  In  Industry,  agriculture,  transporta- 
tion— In  all  forms  of  economic  activity — the 
necessity  to  Increase  productivity  is  Just  as 
strong  as  It  ever  was.  It  Is  pretty  well  agreed 
that  over  the  past  half-century  there  has 
been  an  average  Increase  of  from  2  to  3  per- 
cent per  year  and,  of  course,  the  effect  la 
compounded  because  each  year  the  base  Is 
larger  than  In  the  year  before.  This  In- 
crease In  productivity  is  the  source — and  it 
Is  the  only  source — of  constantly  improving 
living  standards. 

This  is  a  simple  fact.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  is  not  more  generally  understood. 
Far  too  many  persons  have  come  to  ijelleve 
that  living  standards  can  be  raised  somehow 
by  the  passing  of  laws  or  the  Issuance  of 
directives  by  Government.  They  mlstcJce 
appearance  for  reality.  There  Is  also  a  dan- 
gerous assumption  that  a  continuing  In- 
crease in  production — and  productivity — will 
come  automatically.  This  is  easy  to  beUeve, 
because  we  have  always  had  an  expanding 
production  in  America,  and  have  It  today. 
But  if  we  look  beneath  the  surface  a  little, 
we  realize  that  American  Industry  became 
established  and  acquired  its  dynamic  cha!*- 
acter  during  times — and  they  Included  most 
of  our  history — when  Government  and  tha 
public  encouraged  and  aided  its  develop- 
ment. During  those  times  it  gained  the  tre- 
mendous momentum  which  still  carries  it 
forward  now.  Momentum  wUl  not  carry  It 
along  forever. 

Production  is  not  simply  a  matter  of  land. 
buildings,  machines,  equipment,  and  tools. 
Production  is  achieved  by  human  beings. 
Fxirthermore.  to  achieve  production,  human 
beings  must  make  three  separate  and  dis- 
tinct contributions  to  it.  Someone  must 
provide  the  necessary  capital — the  land, 
buUdlngs,  faclUties,  and  money.  Someone 
must  ofjerate  the  facilities.  Someone  must 
plan  and  direct  the  various  processes  of  pro- 
duction from  raw  materials  to  the  final  sale. 
Investment — labor — management.  All  three 
are  vital.  One  cannot  function  without  the 
other  two.  So  long  as  we  have  a  free  econ- 
omy, participation  or  nonpartlclpatlon  in 
production  is  something  that  each  individual 
may  decide  for  himself.  And,  unless  there  Is 
a  fundamental  change  in  human  nature,  no 
Individual  Is  going  to  participate  in  produc- 
tion Indefinitely  if  there  is  not  sufficient 
incentive  to  make  his  participation  worth 
while. 

History  proves  conclusively  that  produc- 
tion is  greatest  and  Its  benefits  are  most 
widespread  where  the  means  of  production 
are  privately  owned  and  operated — where 
any  Individual  has  the  maximum  freedom, 
opportunity,  and  Incentive  to  engage  In  pro- 
duction— and  where  the  political  and  social 
system  encourages  and  aids  production.  As 
I  said  before,  America  once  provided  the 
world's  most  congenial  environment  for  pro- 
duction and,  because  It  did,  became  by  far 
the  world's  strongest  and  most  prosperous 

Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  picture  is  profoundly 
different  today.  For  the  past  20  years  Gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  has  been  hos- 
tile to  private  production.  It  haa  been  an- 
tagonistic toward  the  function  of  the  In- 
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Twtor — and  In  fact  toward  the  ownership 
and  use  of  p^vate  property  In  general.  It 
has  been  antagonistic  toward  the  function 
of  management.  Wherever  possible,  it  has 
transferred  the  authority  to  decide  and  act 
from  private  management  to  Government 
bureaucrats — and  has  succeeded  to  an  extent 
not  generally  realized.  Today,  Government 
sets  both  wages  and  prices,  and,  to  an  Im- 
portant degree.  It  also  determines  avail- 
ability of  raw  materials,  the  kind  and  amount 
of  products  that  are  made,  and  the  con- 
smners  who  lu*  to  receive  the  products. 
In  adlltlon.  it  places  on  production  the 
burden  of  excessive  taxation.  Government 
has  progressively  reduced  the  Incentive  to 
own  or  invest  In  the  means  of  production 
and  the  incentive  to  manage. 

The  hostility  of  our  present  Government 
toward  private  enterprise  reached  Its  grand 
c!lma«  In  the  astounding  performance  of  the 
President  on  the  night  of  April  8,  when  ho 
followed  an  unprecedented  exhibition  of 
demagogic  misrepresentation  with  seizure  of 
the  steel  industry.  He  pointed  to  no  law 
to  support  this  outra^.  He  could  not,  be- 
came there  was  no  law.  In  fact,  he  had 
been  spectfieally  denied  the  power  to  do  this 
very  thing  by  vote  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. This  occurred  on  June  28,  1951.  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  Defense  Production 
Act  when  a  group  of  Fair  Deal  Senators  pro- 
posed an  amendment  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  seize  Industries  when.  In  his  Judg- 
ment, It  would  aid  national  defense.  There 
was  thorough  debate,  during  which  Senator 
Gaos^;z  said  that  such  a  provision:  "Would 
carry  us  the  full  route  to  socialism."  The 
anaendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  more 
than  2  to  1. 

In  his  seizure  of  the  steel  Industry,  the 
President  not  only  tisurped  authority  spe- 
clflcally  denied  to  him  but  Ignored  his  duty 
to  enforce  the  one  law  that  was  enacted  ex- 
pressly to  meet  such  a  sittiatlcn — the  Taft- 
Hartley  law.  Then  to  show  further  how  hla 
mind  was  running,  he  maintained  that  If  In 
his  opinion  It  became  necessary,  he  had  the 
power  to  seize  newspapers  and  radio  and 
television  networks.  Characteristically,  he 
later  said  that  he  did  not  mean  It. 

The  President's  action  can  be  Interpreted 
In  only  one  way.  He  asserted  the  right  to 
tise  naked  power  as  and  how  he — and  he. 
alone — seec  flt.  And  he  and  his  lawyers  said 
tiiat  he  has  thla  right  because  of  certain  un- 
defined -Inherent  powers"  given  him  in  the 
Constitution.  Of  course.  If  it  should  ever 
be  conceded  that  he  had  such  powers,  then 
every  President  will  be  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  law — his  authority  will  be  as  abso- 
lute as  that  of  any  king  who  ever  ruled  under 
the  theory  of  divine  right. 

We  can  only  hcpe  that  the  final  judicial 
determination  of  this  question  will  dispose 
once  and  for  all  of  the  threat  of  unrestricted, 
personal  power  in  the  United  States.  We  can 
be  thankful  that  .JUdge  Pine  had  the  cour- 
age to  stand  on  principle  despite  all  of  the 
pressure  growing  out  of  the  steel  case.  Cer- 
tainly, he  had  made  this  an  open  or  shut 
matter — either  we  have  constitutional  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  States  or  we  don't — 
and  to  me  It  Is  simply  inconceivable  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  ccfuld  do  any- 
thing other  than  uphold  Judge  Pine's  de- 
cision. 

To  me  the  most  alarming  thing  about  the 
President's  action  Is  the  fact  that  we  have 
come  to  stich  a  pass  In  the  United  States 
that  one  man  could  dare  to  say:  "I  am  the 
law."  The  President  did  the  extreme  thing; 
he  tried  to  take  the  final  step  to  absolute, 
personal  power.  But  after  aU,  what  he  did 
differti  only  in  degree — and  not  in  kind — 
from  the  whole  trend  of  Government  over 
the  past  ao  year*.  We  have  bad  a  steady 
growth  of  personal  government — government 
that  has  not  been  in  the  public  Interest, 
but  according  to  the  wMms,  hunches,  preju- 
dices, favoritism,  and  poUtlcal  advantage  of 


the  ra«n  In  power.  America's  trsdltional 
government  by  law  has  been  perverted  into 
government  by  men.  The  President's  action 
was  an  atten>pt  to  formalize  the  situation 
that  already  exists  in  fict.  It  was  the  cul- 
mination of  the  gradual  build-up  of  personal 
power,  and  it  gives  open  warning  of  what 
the  end  of  the  road  will  be  If  personal  gov- 
ernment Is  permitted  to  continue  In  the 
United  States. 

There  has  been  a  strong  and  consistent 
opposition  to  government  of  tbls  kind  since 
Its  character  first  became  ap'^Mirent.  But 
It  h.i9  been  a  minority  cpposltlon.  As  wo 
all  know,  this  type  of  government  has  been 
actively  supported,  or  at  least  tolerated,  by 
substantial  majorities  over  the  entire  pe- 
riod. This  raises  a  vital  question— one  that 
cannot  be  Ignored  by  anyone  who  recognizes 
the  danger  of  personal  government  to  per- 
sonal freedom  and  realizes  that  government 
of  this  type  must  Inevitably  reduce  the  ca- 
pacity for  production  and  with  It  tha  living 
standards  of  the  American  people.  Why 
has  wrong-minded  government  been  given 
majority  support? 

Of  course  there  are  many  different  bases 
of  appeal  to  different  Individuals  and 
groups — and  the  "Dealers"  have  been  espe- 
cially adroit  In  using  goveminent  favors  to 
buy  the  political  support  of  various  frag- 
ments of  our  population.  In  the  main,  how- 
ever, I  believe  that  the  basic  reasons  have 
been  purely  economic.  Many  people  held  In 
common  a  deep-seated  desire  for  better  eco- 
nomic protection.  Also,  they  believed  that 
our  economic  system  could  and  should  pro- 
vide them  with  a  larger  share  In  Its  benefits. 
Under  the  circumstance  of  a  great  cyclical 
depression,  they  turned  to  government  to 
gain  for  them  the  things  they  wished. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  emphasize  that  I 
am  in  sympathy  with  these  basic  desires  of 
the  American  people.  Our  economy  iv.s 
reached  the  stage  of  development  in  which 
It  can  and  should  be  organlaMl  to  provide 
for  economic  and  social  progret.  Further. 
I  believe  that  there  ts  a  proper  and  bene- 
ficial place  for  government  In  the  working 
of  our  modem  economy. 

But  in  America,  it  ts  not  the  place  of 
government  to  control  the  economy.  It's 
not  Its  place  to  stir  up  class  antagonism — to 
make  favorites  of  certain  groups  to  the 
detriment  of  all  others — to  use  government 
power  to  reward  friends  and  punish  ene- 
mies— to  make  taxation  a  device  for  redis- 
tribution of  wealth — to  destroy  the  incentive 
to  produce  and  therefore  destroy  the  true 
source  of  both  our  national  well-being  and 
our  national  safety. 

In  this  address,  I  have  dealt  only  with  the 
internal  condition  of  our  country.  Please  do 
not  interpret  this  to  mean  that  I  overlook 
or  minimize  the  deeply  serious  nature  of  the 
International  situation.  I  do  not.  Por  never 
before  In  history  has  the  future  of  tlie  world 
depended  so  much  on  one  nation  as  it  now 
depends  on  the  United  States.  The  United 
States  can  never  meet  its  responsibility  to 
other  nations — not  to  speak  of  Itself — unless 
it  is  unified  and  unless  it  is  economically 
strong  and  politically  free.  It  can  be  none 
of  these  things  with  continuance  of  goveru- 
ment  of  the  present  character. 

The  need  is  Imperative,  we  can  almost  say 
desperate,  that  we  have  a  new  outlook  and  a 
new  national  sense  of  direction.  We  must 
have  better  leadership — leadership  that  is 
firmly  dedicated  to  the  American  tradition 
and  ftrmly  committed  to  the  belief  in  gov- 
ernment by  law.  We  must  have  leadership 
that  will  govern  In  the  Interest  of  all  Ameri- 
cans— not  In  favor  of  some  and  against  oth- 
ers. We  must  have  leadership  tiiat  recog- 
nizes it  Is  the  function  of  government  to 
regulate,  but  never  to  control,  own,  or  oper- 
ate. We  must  have  leadership  that  knows 
that  production  la  the  activity  of  all  the  peo- 
ple and  Is  the  real  basis  of  our  national 
welfare,  and  that  It  Is  Just  as  true  now  as  in 
the  days  of  Thomas  Newcomen  that  produc- 


tion will  be  greatest  and  its  bec:SU  meat 
wldespreftd  where  government  la  careful  to 
preserve  the  proper  incentives. 

If  you  agree  with  me  that  America  must 
have  a  new  vision,  a  new  spirit,  and  a  new 
sense  of  responsibility  in  government,  then  I 
believe  it  is  your  persooai  duty  to  do  now 
whatever  Is  In  ycur  power  to  aecure  govern- 
ment of  that  kind  for  our  country.  Uy  talk 
has  been  poliucal;  but  in  the  broad  sense, 
not  the  partisan  sense.  Ours  is  a  government 
of  two  political  parties.  Whlcltever  party 
may  come  to  power  in  the  next  election,  the 
other  party  will  ccmtlnue  to  exert  an  im- 
portant influence — as  it  should.  There  are 
men  in  both  parties  who  believe  In  per^ional 
government,  and  there  are  men  in  both  par- 
ties who  believe  in  government  under  the 
American  tradition.  It  is  these  men — the 
Utter — whom  we  should  support  in  botb 
parties. 

Now,  what  are  some  of  the  things  we  eux 
do  as  Individuals  I  have  a  few  suggestions. 
In  the  first  place,  we  should  divest  ourselves 
of  any  idea  that  if  wt  do  good  work  on  our 
regular  Jobs,  we  do  enoui^  and  that  there  la 
no  need  to  concern  ourselves  about  politics. 
We  should  make  up  our  mind  where  we  stand 
and  why  we  st^ind  there.  We  should  base  oiir 
p>ositian  on  deep  principlee — oct  on  the  hap- 
penings and  personalities  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  we  should  be  active  cltixenj.  We 
should  vote  ourselves,  snd  we  should  InSu- 
ence  our  families  and  as  many  others  as  pos- 
slDle  to  Tote.  We  should  be  firmly  confident 
that  ours  Is  the  beneficial,  the  constructive 
way.  The  adherents  of  the  various  forms  of 
socialism  never  Ure  in  tbelr  efforts  to  make 
the  State  supreme.  With  the  same  seal  snd 
with  the  weight  of  history  on  our  tide,  we 
should  become  champions  of  personal  free- 
dom and  the  private  way. 

In  all  that  I  have  said  tonight  It  has  been 
my  uppermost  objective  to  uphold,  as  an 
American  cltiaen,  tha  very  Constitution  to 
which,  at  his  inauguration  on  the  step*  of 
our  Nation's  Capitol,  every  President  of  the 
United  Statee  of  America  Is  required  to  sweay 
allegiance,  and  to  uphold  by  oath.  This  obli- 
gation Is  known  to  each  one  of  you. 

In  closing.  I  can  think  of  no  words  more 
fltung  than  those  which  appeared  on  the  In- 
vitation you  received  to  this  meeting:  -If 
ever  American  Newcomen  should  stand  true 
to  the  best  traditions  it  is  now." 


America  on  lU  Koees 


iH 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON,  LAWRENCE  H.  SMITH 

or  wisooMsuf 

IW  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  July  2. 1952 

Mr.  SMITH  cu  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  including  a  clipping  from  Newsweek 
magazine  which  shows  Uncle  Sam  on  his 
knees  and  with  uplifted  face  to  heaven. 
This  adve:  tisement  was  with  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Conrad  W.  Hilton  Hotels 
Corp.  The  thought  and  sentiment  ex- 
pressed should  lodge  in  the  hearts  of 
every  eiiiien: 

America  on  its  knees:  not  beaten  there  by 
the  hr.mmer  and  sickle,  but  freely,  intelli- 
gently, responsibly,  confidently,  powerfully. 
America  now  knows  it  can  destroy  commu- 
nism and  win  the  battle  for  peace.  We  need 
fear  nothing  or  no  one,  except  God. 

Our  Father  m  Heaven,  we  pray  that  You 
save  us  from  ourselves.  The  world  thst  You 
have  made  for  us,  to  live  in  peace,  we  have 
made  Into  an  armed  camp.     We  live  In  fesr 
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of  war  to  come.  We  arc  afraid  of  "the  terror 
that  files  by  night,  and  ths  arrow  ttiat  fiiss 
by  day.  the  pestilence  that  walks  in  dark- 
ness, and  the  destruction  that  wastes  at 
cuoaday."     We  have  turned  from  You  to  go 

,  our  selfisb  way.  We  liave  broken  Tour  oom- 
mandmenta    and    deuied    Your    truth.     We 

•  iiave  left  Your  altars  to  serve  the  false  gods 
of  money  and  pleasure  and  power.  Forgive 
us  and  help  us. 

Mow.  darfcneas  s$ithmn  around  us  and  we 
are  confused  in  all  our  counsels.  Lo«tng 
faith  In  You.  we  lose  (sith  in  ourselves.  In- 
spire us  With  wisdom,  ail  of  us  of  every 
coU^r.  race,  and  creed,  to  use  our  wealth,  our 
Strength  to  help  our  brother,  instead  of  de- 
stroyiDg  him.  Help  us  to  do  Your  wlU  as  it 
Is  done  in  heaven  and  to  be  worthy  of  Your 
promise  of  peace  on  earth.    Fill  us  with  new 

.  faith,  new  strength,  and  new  courage,  that 
we  may  win  the  battle  for  peace.  Be  swift 
to  save  us,  dear  God.  before  the  darkness  falls. 


H.  R.2188 


EXTEJ4SION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  A.  McGUIRE 

or  cowNrcncTTT 
IN  TBI  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MCGUIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
Include  in  the  Record  10  petltlom 
signed  by  residents  of  my  congressional 
district  requesting  consideration  and 
passage  of  the  bfll  Introduced  by  Con- 
'gressman  Bavson.  H.  E.  2188: 
To  Our  RepretmtattvcM  m  Congreaa: 

We,  the  tinderslgned.  your  constituents, 
eamently  beg  you  to  give  conalderation  to 
our  constitutional  rigtats  ss  American  citl- 
Bena  to  be  free  in  our  bonkSs  of  an  oflenslve 
Invasion  by  those  who  wish  to  increase  their 
huge  profits  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic  bev- 
mgee  by  biKh-preesure  advertising  directed 
thr-iugh  maparlnes.  newspapers,  and  over 
radio  and  teIe\'i<ton  at  nur  children.  We 
urge  you  to  obtain  cunaideration  of  and 
pass  the  Bryxm  biU  (H.  a.  3188). 

Stcrned  by  t^e  following: 

Bffle  B  H.  Carpenter,  Herbert  W.  Carpen- 
ter, B-.  a  C  Ness.  Laurs  L.  Croiise,  Smms  Bul- 
mer,  Florence  W.  Smith,  Grace  W.  Goodwin, 
Oenevlevc  L.  SiBlth,  Anne  K.  Wlicox.  Grace 
S  Evans.  Lucy  C  Pickhardt,  Ina  Btrdeey, 
Orare  K  klcaley.  Bdlth  J.  Undrrwood.  M.'-s. 
F.  Swood  Yale.  Mrs  J.  P.  Hayes.  Eva  U. 
Marsden.  Eva  Bailey.  Mrs  Florence  Sander- 
son. Mrs.  Anna  K.  Stone,  Mrs.  Maude  E. 
Krocber,  Susan  P.  Spencer,  Meridian.  Conn.; 
Mrs.  John  Madaen.  Wetberslde.  Conn.;  Mrs. 
Ida  Stone.  Mrs  Battle  E  Wright.  Mary 
Maney.  Harriet  L  Smith.  XIaod  Cromwell, 
Anna  01a«napp.  Mrs.  Cynthia  Traft'  n,  Mrs. 
Margaret  Ansell  Mrs  Bessie  Jones.  Mlse  C.  E. 
Chapman.  Mrs.  H.  R.  Chalker.  Miss  M  G. 
Mulr.  Mrs  Bertha  Bradley.  Pauline  Holcomb, 
Mrs.  Bdlth  Oeimey.  Mrs.  Ibbcteoa.  Mrs.  Ger- 
trude T.  Hunt.  EUa  M.  WrlKht.  Susie  Jones, 
Grace  Keyes.  Mrs.  A.  H.  WUcox.  Meridlsn. 
Conn. 

Dorothy  Roessuer.  Hulda  Longgard.  Ethel 
Perkins.  Ralpli  Perkins,  Grace  Henk.  Ella 
Faulkner.  S.  B.  F  )umi»el.  Florence  A.  Cook, 
Stells  N  Dobbe.  lluldah  Belden.  Mary  Mc- 
Klroy,  Mary  Hammond.  Howard  A.  Tuttle, 
XUa  M.  Russell.  Louise  Harnle,  Annie  E. 
MaiMfleld.  Mattiiew  J.  Reynolds.  Mary  T. 
Reynolds,  Phyllis  McDonald,  Sadie  Schorer. 
Charles  S.  McCoy.  Bdlth  R.  Stansfleld,  Bea- 
trice Meeker,  John  £>ebrlch.  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mr.  aod  Mrs.  John  Lund,  C.  A.  Ped- 
erson.  Miss  Mary  Madsen.  C.  T.  Pedersen,  Mr. 
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and  Mrs.  Andrew  Ibsen,  Uanulen,  Conn.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Roberts,  Edwin  J.  Fischer, 
Kew  Haven.  Conn.;  Mrs.  Mary  Whitney,  Mr. 
Lester  Whitney,  Mr.  John  Knudsen,  Mrs. 
Marie  C.  Knudsen,  North  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs. 
Edith  L  Roberts,  West  Haven,  Ooun.;  Mrs. 
Jennie  Ibeen,  Bamden,  Conn.;  Rose  Aiken, 
Miuuna  WUcox,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Ma- 
bel Day.  Leonard  Harden.  Uamden,  Conn.; 
Esther  G.  Smith.  Alice  E.  Goodwin,  Henry  J. 
Haude,  Mrs.  Henry  Hande,  Wast  Haven, 
Coun.;  Mrs.  Gladys  West,  Mrs.  Bertha  B. 
Campbell.  Mrs.  Ruth  Hoar.  Mew  Haven.  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Sarah  Denton,  Mrs.  Christine  Moore, 
Mrs.  Chas.  Moore.  West  Haven,  Conn. 

Grace  Oliver,  Meriden,  Conn.;  Edna  L. 
Diedricksen,  Uamden.  Conn.;  George  H. 
Fountain,  Helen  I.  Fountain.  Northford, 
Conn.;  (Mrs.)  Harriet  Jullen,  Milford,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Robert  L.  Noonan.  East  Haven,  Conn.; 
Mrs.  Clara  Bell  Jackson,  Branford,  Conn.; 
Kay  Harduk.  Camden,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  F.  L.  Mur- 
ray, Mrs.  T.  F.  Richardson,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Red- 
ding. Mrs.  Thomas  Dettel,  Kenneth  M. 
BxureU.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  MUes  G.  Julien, 
Milford.  Conn.;  Edna  M.  Surpleas,  Evelyn 
CUnton.  Miu-iel  Foote,  H.  W.  Velsberg,  Verna 
Huntington,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ernest  F.  Good- 
year, Roy  J  Stoddard.  Mrs.  WiUlam  J.  Dona- 
hue. Mrs.  H.  G  Painter.  Bertha  C.  Robbins, 
Joseph  C.  Robbins.  LiUian  M.  BaU,  Howard 
R.  Palmer,  Harry  V.  San  try,  Florence  Hoad- 
ley,  PatricU  Clark.  Myra  A.  Santry,  <Mrs.  H. 
v.),  Le  Roy  M.  Huntington.  New  Haven, 
Conn..  Dayton  Shepherd.  Juanlta  Shepherd, 
Ansonla,  Conn.;  Herbert  A.  Keiguron,  Shirley 
Kelguron.  Hamden,  Conn.;  Howard  Clinton. 
Elwuod  H.  Stewart,  Helen  B.  Stewart,  Flor- 
ence J.  Burrell,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harold  CarUon,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Eulsou,  Hamden,  Conn.;  Mrs.  M.  Knudsen, 
Micliael  Tronde,  Ida  Ibsen,  Else  Lelnde. 
Orange.  Conn.;  Harry  J.  Day.  C.  M  Evans,  Jr.. 
Mrs.  John  Lund.  Hamden.  Conn.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Martin  Lohne,  Orange.  Conn.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Bchaefer.  WoodbrLdge,  Conn.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hjalmar  Bchenllng.  WUllam 
O.  Reimer.  Hamden.  Conn.;  Walter  Lassor, 
New  Haven,  Conn  ;  Frederick  B.  Olsen,  Don- 
ald J.  Ibeen.  Hamdeu.  Conn.;  John  C.  Malm- 
berg.  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Slale  C.  Reimer, 
Hamden.  Corn  ;  Edward  W.  Smith,  Martin 
Lohne,  West  Haven.  Cunn.;  Thomas  Harburg. 
Hamden.  Conn.;  Elisabeth  D.  Blackly,  West 
Haven.  Conn.:  Mary  P.  Fuller.  New  Haven. 
Conn.;  OUbert  Yates,  Bast  Haven.  Conn.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jchn  Eaold.  West  Haven,  Conn.; 
Joeepiunc  Yates.  Central  Haven,  Coim.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Albert  AUen.  Branford.  Conn.;  ■.  E. 
CaspeU.  Hamden,  Conn  ;  Mrs.  6.  J.  Dykes, 
Mrs.  J  Kallgren,  New  Haven.  Oonn.;  Mrs. 
Edwin  CaspeU.  Hamden.  Ooeia.:  Mrs.  U  H. 
Roberts.  Bast  Haven.  Conn.;  Mar)orie  Brown. 
New  Haven.  Conn.;  Bdlth  R.  WUbnr.  Hanxlen, 
Conn  ;  Mrs.  John  Ezold.  New  Haven,  Coim.; 
Mrs.  R.  Leltton.  Naugatuck,  Conn.:  Harry 
Lawbrtdes.  Naugatuck.  Conn.;  Stanley  Hatch, 
Wm  Benson.  Katherlne  8.  Benson,  Edith  A. 
Wilbur.  Minnie  Kiiuwltcn,  New  Haven,  Conn.; 
Lois  P   Johnson.  East  Haven,  Conn. 

Herbert  K.  Bonner,  Annie  H.  Bonner, 
Howard  C.  Field,  Charlotte  L.  Bwarta.  Mary 
8  Bwarts,  Florence  D.  Smith,  Marlon  Field, 
Madison,  Conn.;  Leon  P.  Beckwlth,  Guilford, 
Conn  ;  Helen  S.  Marsh,  Gordon  E.  Perry. 
Ellen  M.  Perrlne,  Freda  M.  Backman,  Mrs. 
John  Barstow,  John  A.  Barstow,  Emma 
Wilcot,  Jennie  B.  Butler,  Alloe  H.  Jones, 
Nellie  T.  Scranton,  Hart  L.  Scranton,  Mrs. 
Flossie  Bauglands,  Frank  C.  Boyd,  Mrs. 
Frank  C  Boyd,  Mrs.  P  B.  Meigs,  Mrs.  Clara 
B.  Leone,  Mrs.  W.  H.  Palmer.  Chas.  W.  Dud- 
ley, Fred  D.  Roth.  H.  B.  Boberts,  George 
H.  Coe,  Mrs.  Lewis  Oeoner,  A.  Sbelton  Dav- 
enport, Mrs.  Shelton  Davenport.  Grace  B. 
Hull,  Oeorgle  L.  Scranton,  I.  Katherlne  Red- 
fleld,  Maud  L.  Myers.  Dorothy  Neff,  Sey- 
mour Calhoun,  Sterchle  Holdrldge,  Mrs. 
Sarah  Holdrldge,  Bernlce  Hauglands.  Madi- 
son, Conn. 


Hm.  Abrahan  A.  Ribicoff,  of  Ctfancctkat 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NSW  ^XBSST 

IN  THE  BOU8B  OP  REPRBSKNTATIVE8 

Thursday.  July  3,  1952 
Mr.  HOWEUr.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Recorb.  I  include  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  June.  21,  1952,  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  entitled 
"The  Candid  Congressman  From  Con- 
necticut." by  T.  E.  Murphy. 

This  article  is  about  our  dlstinguMied 
colleague.  Congressman  A.  A.  Rraicorr, 
of  the  First  District  of  Connecticut.  It 
Is  a  well-deserved  tribute.  Those  of  us 
who  have  worked  closely  and  intimately 
with  Congressman  Ribicoff  know  of  his 
untiring  efforts  in  behalf  of  a  construc- 
tive foreign  policy  and  the  national  in- 
terest. 

By  his  hard  work  and  statesmanship, 
he  has  earned  the  respect  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  Irrespective  of  party, 
and  also  the  voters  of  his  district.  The 
efforts  of  Congressman  Ribicoff  for  a 
peaceful  and  secure  world  have  been 
recognized  at  home  and  abroad. 
The  article  follows : 

Thk  Cakdis  Congkcssman  Fkom 
CoNWBCTTcmr 
(By  T.  E.  Murphy) 
For  the  past  8  years  Congressman  Abe 
Risicorr  has  been  following  the  unique  for- 
mula of  ataaolute  candor.  Iiistead  of  butter- 
ing spedal-lntemet  groops.  he  has  taken  the 
opposite  tack.  To  manufacturers,  hoping 
for  happy  words  about  lower  taxes,  be  paints 
the  unhappy  story  erf  European  needs.  To 
labor  groups  seeking  to  be  cuddled,  he  flatly 
says  he  doesn't  propoee  to  have  them  dictate 
bis  rotes.  State  and  county  employees  are 
warned  by  Rnsirorr  that  the  sooner  the  m- 
competent  and  lazy  time  servsrs  are  ofl  the 
public  payroll,  the  better. 

RiBicorr  has  supplemented  this  campaign 
of  candor  witti  vigorous  opposition  to  such 
ttme- honored  institutions  as  the  pork  bar- 
rel and  patronage,  even  In  his  own  district — 
sheer  poUtlcal  lunacy  according  to  familiar 
standards.  In  one  amaaing  demonstration 
of  political  oourase  he  fought  successfuUy 
against  Federal  subeidies  for  like  most  power- 
ful financial  group  in  his  district,  the  multi- 
moneyed  shade-tobacoo  growers. 

This  crucial  test  of  RmrorFs  formiUa  of 
candor  canoe  during  his  first  term  in  Con- 
gress, when  a  group  of  prominent  Hartford 
cltiaens  brought  him  s  bill  to  introduce.  It 
called  for  price  supports  for  shade  tobacco. 
The  men  had  been  among  his  ardent  sup- 
porters. Some  were  his  neighbors  and 
played  golf  at  the  same  club.  A  few  even 
caUed  him  "Klu,"  a  n>^'f"""«'  reserved  for 
Intimate  friends.  But  Rraicorr  had  already 
announced  his  opposition  to  the  principle  of 
price  supports. 

So  he  introduced  the  bill,  then  pulled  the 
trigger.  "I  Introduce  this  bill  because  I  have 
been  asked  to  do  so  and  tt  is  my  duty  to  do 
it.  But  I  want  It  understood  I  oppose  It. 
This  bill  is  a  sleeper.  It  is  designed  to 
wreck  family  farms  and  to  enrich  a  few  big 
corporations. " 

"Sonie  of  those  men  dont  speak  to  me 
even  now."  Riaicorr  explains.  "At  the  golf 
club  they  look  right  through  me.  But  s 
couple  of  men  have  sent  me  word  prtratrty 
that  they  know  I  was  right,  but  tbey  had  to 
go  along  with  the  rest." 
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Even  the  cynical  among  the  half  million 
people  in  Abe  Riaicorr's  district  began  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice.  Then  came  the  En- 
fleld  Dam.  across  the  Connecticut  River,  a 
♦32.000.000  pork-barrel  item  of  the  kind  to 
T-hlch  politicians  love  to  point  with  pride. 

RiBicofT  would  have  no  part  of  it  and 
helped  cut  It  out  of  the  budget.  "We  have 
fixed  charges  that  must  be  met  before  we 
can  even  begin  to  discuss  appropriations  for 
such  projects.  The  security  of  our  country  is 
primary,  not  the  pork  barrel." 

Has  RiBicorr  been  run  out  of  town  for  his 
violation  of  all  the  political  rxiles  of  the. 
road?  The  Remarkable  RrBicorr.  as  column- 
ist Stewart  Alsop  ohce  tabbed  him.  Is  today 
one  of  the  more  popular  Congressmen  in 
Connecticut's  long  history. 

At  the  last  election,  in  November  1950, 
while  •  •  •  other  Democratic  stalwarts 
were  being  bowled  over  in  defeat.  Riwcorr, 
•  •  •  coasted  In  easily.  He  is  considered 
by  pKJiltical  experts  the  best  vote-getting 
Democrat  *n  Connecticut. 

RiBicoFT  owes  his  present  happy  state  of 
political  Independence  to  a  combination  of 
political  beliefs  and  political  circumstances. 
He  long  felt  that  the  party  label  had  become 
a  fetish  and  that  the  public  good  shoxild 
trarscend  party  labels.  He  got  the  chance  to 
rap  the  noggins  of  Democrats  as  well  as  Re- 
publicans because  the  Democratic  Party  in 
Connecticut  needed  Abe  Ribicoff  worse  than 
he  needed  the  party  In  1948.  He  was  the 
only  man.  leaders  felt,  who  could  defeat  a 
three-time  winner,  Republican  William  J. 
Miller. 

"Political  leaders  came  to  me  and  asked 
me  to  run."  explains  Ribicoff.  "I  told  them 
I  would,  but  only  if  they  understood  clearly 
that  my  nomination  Involved  no  obligation 
except  to  stand  for  what  is  right." 

At  the  outset  of  that  1948  campaign 
"standing  for  what  is  right"  involved  a  sharp 
attack  on  President  Truman's  farm-subsidy 
program  and  an  equally  vigorous  attack  on 
"other  politicians  who  are  telling  people  they 
can  do  something  about  high  prices  in  local 
communities."  By  coincidence,  on  that 
same  ticket  was  Chester  Bowles,  running  for 
governor  on  precisely  that  low-price  plat- 
form. Bowles  sadly  pointed  out  to  Ribicoff 
the  Inconsistency  of  their  respective  points 
of  view,  but  Ribicoff  persisted.  These  sharp 
reprimands  to  his  political  teammates  made 
Democrats  wonder  If  they  bad  a  bull  by  the 
tall.     But  the  gamble  paid  off. 

Connecticut  went  for  Republican  Presi- 
dential candidate  Tom  Dewey,  but  Ribicoff 
won  with  a  plurality  of  more  than  10.000 
votes  over  a  man  considered  a  sxire-flre 
Winner.  As  an  auxiliary  product,  Bowles 
eked  out  a  victory  that  year  by  a  few  hundred 
votes. 

Sometimes  Rtjicoff  seems  almost  to  go  out 
of  his  way  to  court  trouble.  At  a  recent  CIO 
convention  the  chairman  was  lauding  Ribi- 
coiT's  voting  record  in  favor  of  labor.  Ribi- 
coff sprang  to  his  feet,  unwilling  even  to 
imply  open  cooperation. 

"My  views  Just  happened  to  coincide  with 
the  CIO  up  to  now,"  he  said.  "But  don't  get 
the  Idea  I  am  your  man.  If  an  issue  comes 
up  and  I  think  you  are  wrong,  I  will  fight 
you  " 

With  equal  alacrity  he  pounced  on  a  Con- 
necticut manufacturer  who  was  complaining 
of  high  taxes. 

"How  does  business  compare  with  last 
year?"     Ribicoff  asked  Innocently. 

"Business  has  doubled,"  he  was  told. 

"And  where  do  your  contracts  come  from?" 
he  pressed. 

"You  know  that.  They  ar?  war  orders  from 
the  Government." 

Then  Ribicoff  sprang  the  trap.  "And 
that's  where  the  high  taxes  come  from.  You 
are  living  off  thore  high  ta.-.es.  Better  make 
up  your  mind  which  you  want." 


Ribicoff  Is  impatient,  but  he  is  not  a  testy 
or  Irascible  curmudgeon.  He  Is  a  pleasant 
fellow  with  a  rather  boyish  fact.  At  42  he 
has  approximately  the  same  figure  he  had  as 
tackle  for  the  New  Britain  High  School 
team — 5  feet  11  inches.  180  pounds.  His  hair 
Is  raven  black,  with  the  slightest  flick  of 
gray.  He  Is  a  meticulous  dresser  and  some 
years  ago  a  lady,  viewing  his  classical  profile 
across  a  dinner  table,  was  heard  to  murmur 
loudly,  "Lights,  action,  camera."  Ribicoff 
doesn't  smoke,  drinks  only  occasionally  and 
keeps  in  shape  by  taking  long  walks. 

The  RiBicoFFs  have  never  been  able  to  work 
out  a  mode  of  Washington  life  which  they 
feel  Is  fair  to  their  two  school-age  children. 
So  the  family  stays  In  Hartford.  Most  of  the 
time  the  Congressman  lives  In  a  three-room 
Washington  a[>artment  and  does  his  own 
cooking. 

"There  are  lots  of  nice  people  in  Washing- 
ton," he  says,  "but  It  Is  primarily  a  phony 
city.  Anyone  who  tries  to  make  the  rounds 
socially  had  better  give  up  as  a  working 
Congressman." 

In  the  congressional  hive  there  are  both 
worker  bees  and  drones.  Ribicoff  brings 
work  home  every  night.  He  is  usually  In 
bed  by  10:  30  p.  m.  and  up  at  6:  30  a.  m.  He 
cooks  his  own  breakfast,  and  usually  bis 
own  dinner.  He  spends  long  week  ends  with 
his  family  whenever  possible. 

"A  man  is  crazy  to  get  into  politics  unless 
he  has  an  understanding  wife,"  he  sa3r8. 

Ribicoff  believes  that  patronage  should 
be  subordinated  to  efficiency.  The  head  man 
In  his  own  ofllce  is  Harry  Shannon,  a  vet- 
eran of  35  years'  exf>erience  in  secretarial 
work.  Because  of  the  well-oiled  machinery 
for  handling  Inquiries,  Ribicoff's  office  mall 
has  climbed  steadily  so  that  now  It  averages 
nearly  1.000  authentic  letters  a  week. 

Ribicoff  was  born  In  New  Britain,  Conn., 
the  son  of  Sam  Ribicoff. 

"My  father  was  a  factory  worker  and  we 
were  really  poor.  But  everything  I  earned 
peddling  papers  and  working  in  stores,  be 
made  me  put  aside  for  education.  He 
wouldn't  touch  a  penny." 

When  Abe  graduated  from  high  school, 
he  went  to  work  In  a  local  factory,  the  O.  E. 
Prentice  Manufacturing  Co.  He  worked  for 
a  year  and  saved  his  money.  Then  he  went 
to  New  York  University  for  a  year.  The 
country  was  heading  Into  hard  times  and  his 
former  employers  came  to  him  with  an  offer 
approximating  the  gold  of  the  Indies.  If  he 
would,  at  19,  head  up  their  Chicago  ofllce, 
they  would  pay  him  the  Irrcetstible  sum  of 
$70  a  week.  Who  could  wish  for  anything 
more  in  1929? 

In  Chicago.  Ribicoff  spent  part  of  his  time 
selling  slide  fasteners,  but  he  spent  even 
more  at  the  University  of  Chicago  taking 
late-afternoon  courses.  After  a  year  he  per- 
suaded university  authorities  to  let  him  en- 
ter the  law  school,  even  though  be  had  no 
academic  degree.  Somebody  with  prescience 
agreed  to  try  him  out.  Ribicoff  made  the 
Law  Review  staff,  the  honor  society,  and  was 
graduated  cum  laud*  in  1933. 

That  was  a  time  when  the  faculties  of  most 
colleges  and  universities  were  shedding  pro- 
fessors and  bright  boys,  who  formed  an  enor- 
mous Coxey's  army  of  Intellectuals  march- 
ing on  to  Washington  to  new  importance 
and  steady  Jobs  at  higher  salaries  as  part  of 
the  New  Deal.  Ribicoff  had  married,  the 
year  before,  a  home-town  girl,  Ruth  Slegel, 
and  he  didn't  have  the  money  for  a  phone 
call  to  the  Capital.  Instead,  Washington 
called  him. 

The  Treasury  offered  him  13.800  and  said 
he  could  become  an  expert  on  what  happens 
legally  when  a  nation  goes  off  the  gold 
standard. 

"Lousy  experience  for  a  fellow  who  wants 
to  be  a  small-town  lawyer,"  Ribicoff  an- 
swered. 

Then  he  went  to  work  In  the  modest  office 
of  a  Hartford  lawyer  for  a  kind  of  appren- 


ticeship training,  without  salary.  Washing- 
ton called  again  in  a  few  days.  This  tlm* 
It  was  TVA 

"They  said  they  had  a  nice  Job  at  $4,300. 
The  money  looked  good."  Ribicoff  says  now. 
"I  had  no  practice,  no  income  from  the  office 
Where  I  was  getting  practical  experience. 
My  wife  was  working  In  a  doctor's  office,  and 
we  were  so  hard  up  we  couldn't  afford  to 
buy  lunches.  We  xised  to  bring  sandwiches 
and  eat  them  together  when  her  t>os«  went 
to  lunch  at  noon." 

Ribicoff  borrowed  railroad  fare  to  get  to 
the  TVA.  He  was  on  the  verge  of  accepting, 
but  something  held  him  back. 

He  told  his  prospective  employer,  "It  looks 
good,  but  I  guess  I'm  Just  a  small -town 
lawyer  at  heart  " 

RiBicoFT  considers  that  his  negative  re- 
sponse to  this  offer  was  one  of  his  more 
Important  decisions.  He  headed  back  to 
Hartford  determined  to  try  his  legal  wings. 
A  few  days  later  he  opened  a  night  office.  In 
Kensington,  Conn.,  a  small  community  near 
New  Britain,  at  a  rental  of  $0  a  month.  He 
continued  his  legal  experience  In  Hartford, 
but  spent  three  nights  a  week  from  7  to  9 
In  Kensington. 

One  of  the  first  cases  was  a  claim  arising 
out  of  a  highway  accident  involving  a  fac- 
tory worker  who  had  known  Ribicoff  before 
he  went  to  law  school.  Abe  obtained  sub- 
stantial damages  for  his  old  friend,  and  the 
remarkable  Ribicoff  was  off.  Business  grew 
steadily,  and  a  year  later  he  was  a  busy 
lawyer. 

In  1938  Ribicoff  went  to  the  State  legis- 
lature In  Hartford  and  was  immediately 
dubbed  by  newsmen  as  "most  promising 
freshman."  During  his  second  term,  capltol 
reporters  voted  him  "most  able  representa- 
tive." 

In  1941  Ribicoff  was  named  police-court 
Judge  In  Hartford.  He  was  appointed  to  a 
second  term  by  a  Republican.  Oov.  Raymond 
E.  Baldwin.  Meantime,  he  was  fiirther  es- 
tablishing his  reputation  as  an  exponent  of 
sweetness  and  light.  He  served  on  a  special 
commission  to  study  the  problem  of  alco- 
holism. Then  he  worked  with  a  Joint  group 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats  in  drawing  a 
new  charter  for  the  city  of  Hartford  This 
saw  fruition  In  the  creation  of  a  council- 
manager  government     •     •     *. 

All  these  activities  were  the  building  blocks 
that  were  creating  in  the  community  a  gen- 
eral feeling  of  respect  for  a  fellow  who  always 
seemed  to  be  on  the  right  side  of  things. 
The  politicians  In  Hartford  County  needed 
that  personal  strength. 

"My  initial  advantage."  says  Ribicoft.  "Ilea 
in  the  fact  that  I  did  not  seek  office.  The 
political  leaders  sought  me  " 

RiBicorF's  apparent  naivete  Is  Imbedded 
in  common  sense.  "There  are  some  who 
are  retailers  for  votes  and  others  who  are 
wholesalers.  The  retailers  in  politics  get 
votes  one  by  one.  Individually,  by  favors 
given  or  patronage  distributed.  I  am  a 
wholesaler.  I  go  after  whole  blocks  of 
votes — by  the  thousands — by  following  prin- 
ciples I  believe  In  and  know  other  people 
not  In  politics  also  believe  In." 

Candid  Ribicoff  has  even  publicly  chlded 
his  Democratic  State  chairman.  After  hU 
first  election  he  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
Needle  Club,  a  not-too-secret  society  of 
newspapermen  and  politicians.  Ribicoff 
listened  to  the  smug  speeches  of  the  pro- 
fessionals as  they  patted  their  own  and 
other  backs. 

"You  people  who  are  merely  brokers  for 
the  delegates  have  no  reason  to  feel  smug." 
he  said.  •  •  •  "The  people.  If  they  hrd 
the  chance,  would  get  rid  of  you  fellows 
once  and  for  all.  But  you  control  the  ma- 
chinery." 

•  •  •  •  • 

And  that  was  why  a  few  weeks  after  elec- 
tion, at  the   1949  session,   while  moet  new 
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Congressmen  were  wandering  around  Ilka 
sparsely  feathered  birds  Just  dumped  from 
the  nest.  Ribicoff  was  appointed  to  the  For- 
•Ign  Affairs  Committee 

He  began  intensive  homework  and  be- 
came so  quickly  steeped  In  bis  subject  that 
a  months  later  he  was  representing  the 
sdmlnlstratlon  in  forsign -policy  debates  oo 
television  and  radio.  Within  3  months  he 
was  proposing  and  getting  approved  im- 
portant amendments  to  KCA  legislation.  In 
September,  0  months  after  being  swirn  In, 
he  was  snpolnted  to  a  conference  commit- 
tee, a  Job  that  rarely  goes  to  new  men. 
In  October  of  that  year,  as  a  conference 
oommlttee  member,  he  helped  break  a  dead- 
lock on  the  proposed  Knowland  amer.d- 
msnt  calling  for  the  dUtrlbutlon  of  Euro- 
pean aid  "oo  an  eqwttable  b*»«ts." 

"Here  we  are,"  he  told  the  committee, 
"10  of  us  sitting  around  this  table.  I  chal- 
lenge any  one  of  us  to  give  a  coherent  ex- 
planation of  ^hat  tiMt  iangunge  means.  I'll 
wager  $10  to  a  dtroe  that  we  get  10  differ- 
ent interpretations  Hcrw  can  we  expect  offi- 
cials to  interpret  It?"  The  amendment  was 
lost. 

Msre  and  more.  Bzucorr  was  called  on  to 
pilot  Important  Isidslatlon  through  the 
House.  Must  of  the  adnUnlstratlon's  mea- 
sures dealing  with  fore^tc  affairs  bore  Ribi- 
coff's finger  pkrlnts.  Former  OOP  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  CoicmUtec.  Chables 
Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  SAld.  only  h*ir  Jckiug- 
ly,  "EisicofT  has  a  brlUlAct  future — If  only 
be  would  t>ecome  a  Repvbllcan." 

During  his  first  term,  in  the  autumn  of 
1943.  BiBicorr  went  to  Europe  for  his  first 
survey  as  agent  of  th«  Forslf  n  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, to  study  Europeaii  aid.  Hs  was  ac- 
companied by  Congressinan  Thummokd  Chat- 
ham, of  North  Carolina.  Here  is  the  way  one 
corrtspondent  described  the  visiting  Con- 
grsssinen :  "Europeans  wsre  pretty  well  taken 
by  BnioorF  and  Chatham.  They  brought 
with  them  dorens  of  nylons,  cartons  of 
cigarettes,  crates  of  bacon  and  eggs,  which 
they  distributed  with  a  lavish  but  not  patron- 
izing hand  to  tbelr  most  casual  acquaint- 
ances. They  were  intelligent  and  friendly, 
obviously  men  of  good  will,  and  could  not 
have  been  more  different  from  the  noisy,  con- 
spicuous Americans  whom  European  carica- 
turists have  so  long  delighted  to  draw,  often 
from  Ufe." 

When  Ribicoff  returned  from  Europe  he 
found  ft  small  post-oflke  battle  raging  in  his 
J  native  town  of  New  Britain.  Abaudcuing 
global  matters  for  a  mumeut  he  issued  the 
edict:  "No  poliUcian  has  tha  right  to  tell 
the  postmaster  whom  he  shall  promote." 

KiBiooTF  con&lders  it  part  of  his  work  to 
kesp  hit  constituents  InXormrMl  about  his 
doings.  When  he  returned  from  Europe  in 
1940,  he  sat  down  and  wrote  a  series  of  in- 
formative ariicl««  for  pubUcatton  in  Con- 
necticut newfcpapers.  Columnist  Alsop  at 
the  time  called  them  "ths  moat  courftgeous, 
most  literate  public  statement  any  Minber 
of  Confess  has  made  In  10  years." 

RiBiooFF's  informal  reports  ars  generally 
published  in  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
oratlo  newspapers.  When  he  attended  the 
San  Francisco  conference  on  the  Japcmese 
peace  treaty  last  year  as  a  representative  of 
the  House,  he  sent  back  blow-by-blow  ac- 
counts to  his  constltuenu.  He  writes  all  his 
own  speeches  and  articles  and  frowns  on 
formal  press  releases.  If  a  reporter  wants 
to  know  something,  he  can  ask  and  I  can 
anrwer." 

Raxcrtrr  Is  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
he  never  fails  to  yield  for  a  question  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  because,  when  be  is  pilot- 
ing legislation,  he  does  a  lot  of  homework 
on  the  subject.  In  his  second  campaign,  in 
1950,  against  the  advice  of  managers  Ribi- 
oorr  devoted  himself  excltialvely  to  $  dis- 
cussion of  our  foreign  policy.  His  cam- 
paign  consisted    of    a   series    of    10-minute 


radio  talks,  the  theme  of  which  waa  "the 
nation  that  travels  alone  travels  only  to 
frustration  and  defeat." 

Whei.  the  ballou  were  counted,  such  an 
lufluencer  of  public  opinion  as  advertising 
expert  Chester  Bowles  had  gone  down  to 
defeat,  but  Ribicoff  had  won  by  more  than 
38,000  TOtes.  In  RiBicorr's  dlsUlct,  Bowles 
trailed  10,000  votes  behind  the  Congressman. 
Commentstor  Bdear  Ansel  Mowrer  came  out 
with  no  understatement  when  he  declared 
It  "the  most  slpnlflcant  victory  In  the  whole 
countr>  Maybe  It  wasn't  that,  but  It  did 
convince  Rxbicoff  he  had  been  on  the  right 
track. 

Again,  In  1951,  BsBvyorr  set  off  on  a  whirl- 
wind tour  to  see  what  was  cooking  In  Eu- 
rope. He  avoided  red  carpets  and  stuffed 
shirts.  Whenever  jxisslble,  he  didn't  talk 
to  titular  he«ul  men,  but  to  the  working 
key  people.  He  buttonholed  newspapermen 
and  he  talked  with  John  Q.  Citizen  when- 
ever possible.  He  found  a  lot  that  was  cook- 
ing that  didn't  smell  right  and,  as  usual, 
he  had  no  hesitancy  about  talking. 

"T  xj  many  of  our  Foreign  Service  officers 
are  remote  from  the  people  and  are  still  too 
doee  to  the  dukes  and  the  counts  and  the 
other  remnants  of  nobility,  ao-called.  that 
still  clutter  the  European  scene.  They  grew 
up  in  the  service  when  diplomacy  was  an 
appendage  of  high  society.  They  were  priv- 
ileged people,  who  ate  better,  dressed  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  population.  That  era 
Is  dead  but  a  lot  of  people  In  the  Foreign 
Service  don't  know  It.     The  Russians  do. 

Communism  abroad  Is  promoted  by  those 
Indifferent  officials  who  do  not  even  tell  their 
people  that  Kuropean  living  standards  can- 
not be  raued  by  American  aid  alone.  The 
older  European  political  organizations  are 
absolutely  bankrupt,  while  the  Communists 
are  well  organized.  What  impressed  me 
most  and  scared  me  most  was  the  fact  that 
so  many  of  the  European  people — and  I  am 
not  talking  about  politicians  and  officials — 
fear  the  United  States  as  much  as  they 
fear  Russia." 

One  reason  the  Russians  are  so  much  more 
successful,  Ribicoff  believes,  is  that  they 
direct  their  propaganda  at  people  who  are 
right  in  the  middle  of  political  ferment — 
the  labor  leaders,  the  lesser  officials,  the  in- 
tellectuals, but  not  the  stuffed  shirts. 

"There  are  eome  of  our  top  diplomatic 
officials  who  have  never  yet  consulted  with 
a  labor  leader.  They  are  out  of  contact 
with  reality,"  Ribico*t  says.  "The  marche- 
sas  and  contessas  are  no  longer  Influencing 
history." 

Bjbiooff  believes  that  administrative  staffs 
abroad  could  be  cut  by  15  percent.  "Our 
representatives  and  their  staffs  spsod  too 
much  time  now  making  out  reports.  Fewer 
reports  and  fewer  workers  would  make  cur 
civilian  organization  abroad  more  effective." 

This  Cougresaman  believes  we  should  at- 
tach stiff  conditions  to  all  foreign  aid.  "Con- 
ditions are  opposed  by  our  officials  and  by 
European  politicians,  not  by  the  ordinary 
people  of  Europe.  Such  imposed  conditions 
as  would  require  a  modicum  of  honesty  and 
fair  dealing  as  the  quid  pro  quo  for  our  sid 
would  give  the  ordlnftry  people  of  Europe 
a  real  break." 

Ribicoff  wrote  and  bad  adopted  by  Con- 
gress sections  511  (a)  and  (b)  to  the  Mutual 
Security  Act  of  1951,  requiring  each  recipient 
of  American  aid  to  demonstrate  that  It  wae 
doing  all  it  could  with  its  own  resources  to 
develop  Its  own  strength. 

"One  of  the  acute  problems,  outside  of 
England,  Israel,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries. Is  the  way  the  rich  escape  taxes.  In 
Europe  It  Is  literally  true  that  many  com- 
panies have  three  sets  of  books:  one  for 
stockholders,  one  for  management,  and  one 
for  the  tax  collectors.  In  a  country  like 
Prance  the  sore  question  la:  Who  Is  going  to 
pay  the  additional  taxes — the  poor  through 
more  excise  taxes  or  the  rich  who  are  stash- 


Ing  away  dollars  abroad,  thus  taking  them 
out  of  productive  use  in  their  own  country?" 

When  Ribicoff  speaks  of  the  public,  he 
carefully  avoids  the  clichfes  of  "little  people" 
and  "the  common  man."  Both  of  these 
terms  he  considers  insulting. 

"The  soul  of  the  world  is  hungry,"  he  says, 
"and  the  people  need  more  than  bread.  They 
need  to  be  uplifted,  to  have  their  sights 
raised,  not  lowered.  The  people  of  this 
country  need  leadership  that  will  give  them 
something  more  than  stuff  for  their  bread 
baskets  or  hunks  of  metal  for  their  garages. 
They  need  to  be  told  of  their  respcmsibihties 
in  the  world  and  how  we  must  gird  ourselves 
for  them."  » 

Ribicoff  Is  critical  of  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration for  what  he  considers  a  policy  of 
alternating  reassurances  and  alarms. 

"The  American  people  do  not  have  to  be 
coddled,  reassured,  then  browbeaten.  They 
merely  want  to  be  told  the  truth.  So  far,  the  ^ 
American  people  have  been  led  up  peaks  and 
down  valleys — reassurance  today  and  crisis 
tomorrow.  Even  the  Congress  has  been  sub- 
jected to  these  alternating  pressiires.  Today 
we  are  told  that  unless  every  single  penny  is 
appropriated  for  a  certain  project,  disaster 
will  follow.     Tomorrow  all  is  well." 

Abb  Ribicoff  has  no  long-range  plans.    "In 

politics,  if  you  look  too  far  ahead,  ycu  begin 

to  temporise,  to  water  down  your  resolutions, 

to  accommodate  them  to  your  ambitions." 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ribicoff  admits  that  his  calculated  cam- 
paign of  candor  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
swing.  One  night  recently  he  was  giving  an 
educational  talk  to  a  small  church  group. 
Be  was  stressing  the  need  of  the  poorer  Euro- 
pean countries  to  sell  things  to  America  to 
build  up  their  dollar  balances. 

A  man  stood  up  and  waved  an  accusing 
finger.  "^  make  substitutes  for  cork  prod- 
ucts," he  shouted.  "If  we  did  as  you  say, 
Portugal  would  flood  the  market  with  cork 
and  I'd  be  out  of  business."  Then  sarcasti- 
cally. "Are  you  suggesting.  Congressman 
HiBicoFF,  that  an  American  taxpayer  be  put 
out  of  business  to  help  a  bunch  of  for- 
eigners?" 

The  audience  waited,  and  Ribicoff  design- 
edly delayed  his  answer  for  a  moment.  Then 
he  broke  the  hush  of  silence.  "Yes.  The 
peace  of  the  world  Is  worth  more  than  your 
business.  And  why  should  the  other  99  peo- 
ple here  t>e  subsidising  you  If  you  can't  meet 
competition  and  make  a  profit?" 

"I  sure  thought  I  had  made  ar  enemy 
there,"  Rtbiooff  recalls  now.  "But  IT!  be 
darned.  When  the  meeting  was  over,  the 
fellow  came  up  and  shook  hands.  Said  it 
was  the  first  time  he  ever  got  a  strsieht- 
forward  answer  from  a  politician.  Bald  he 
was  going  to  break  precedent  and  vote  for  a 
Democrat." 

Ribicoff  paused  wistfully.  "I've  got  some 
pretty  nice  people  in  my  district.  But  actu- 
ally I  think  It's  because  people  are  fed  up 
with  the  meechlng  words  of  thoee  who  prac- 
tice politics  for  profit;  they  long  for  the 
truth,  even  If  It  hurts.  That  Is  what  I  have 
discovered." 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  also 
like  to  insert  an  article  by  Ernest  IC 
liindley,  nationally  known  writer  for 
Newsweek  magazine,  entitled  "Prank 
Talk  on  Poreipm  Aid."  This  column  was 
distributed  by  the  Register  and  Tribune 
Syndicate  during  the  week  of  May  23, 
1952: 

FkANK  Talk  on  Fobeicn  Aid 
(By  Ernest  K.  Llndley) 

Although  his  arguments  were  as  unnvell- 
!ng  as  Speaker  Ratbtten's  against  the  Isola- 
tionist-economy bloc  which  slashed  the  tru- 
tURl  security  program  In  the  House,  Repre- 
sentative Abraham  A.  Ribicoff.  of  Oonnecti- 
out,   struck   some    notes    which   haxv    been 
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nmted  lately  by  official  spokesmen  for  the 
administration.  The  candor  with  which  he 
spoke  surprised  many  on  both  sides  of  the 
debate.  And  the  surprise  deepened  when, 
upon  inquiry,  it  developed  that  Representa- 
tive RiBicorr  has  been  talking  in  the  same 
vein  with  his  constituents  for  some  time. 

RiBicoiT  said  he  thought  the  executive 
branch  had  made  a  mistake  In  labeling  part 
of  the  mutual  security  program  "defense 
support."  Last  year  it  was  called  economic 
aid.  and  Risicorr  thought  it  was  a  mistake 
ever  to  abandon  the  label.  He  added  that  he 
supposed  that  "next  year  It  will  be  another 
gimmick." 

A  similar  point  had  been  made  by  some 
who  favored  heavy  cuts.  And  the  House  ap- 
proved a  cut  of  $650,000,000  for  economic  aid 
for  Europe  in  addition  to  the  reductions  to- 
taling more  than  $1,000,000,000  for  all  forma 
of  aid  made  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.    RiBicoFr  was  against  this  cut. 

"The  only  solution  to  this  particular  type 
of  problem."  he  said.  "Is  for  the  House  to 
recognize  the  facts  of  International  life 
The  House  should  recognize  the  fact  that 
one  crisis  will  follow  another  crisis  in  in- 
ternational affairs.  As  long  as  we  are  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world,  year  after  year 
there  will  be  presented  to  the  floor  addi- 
tional bills  for  foreign  aid.  We  have  no 
alternative  if  we  are  going  to  hold  back  the 
sweeping  flood  of  communism  all  over  the 
world.  Certainly  a  great  disservice  is  done 
to  the  membership  of  the  House  and  to 
the  American  people  when  we  do  not  tell 
them  the  truth  and  the  reality  of  the  world 
situation  as  it  exists  now." 

To  try  to  channel  all  aid  into  military 
channels  would,  he  warned,  "defeat  what 
we  are  trying  to  do."  We  are  trying  to 
arm  ourselves  and  the  free  world  to  cope 
with  Soviet  military  might.  But,  he  said, 
vhen  we  talk  only  about  guns  and  airplanes 
and  tanks,  we  play  into  the  hands  of  Soviet 
propaganda  which  Is  Intent  upon  proving 
that  the  United  States  is  preparing  for  ag- 
gression. It  is  a  serious  mistake,  he  said, 
to  give  our  friends  in  Exirope  and  Asia 
the  impression  that  we  are  not  interested 
In  their  economic  welfare. 

RiBicorr  agreed  that  most  of  the  so-called 
defense-support  funds — money  for  materials 
and  tools,  etc. — In  the  mutual -security  pro- 
gram would  enable  our  allies  to  maintain 
or  step  up  their  military  programs.  But, 
he  insisted,  it  is  a  mistake  to  put  the  mili- 
tary label  on  everything. 

RiBicorr  went  on  to  emphasize  that  eco- 
nomic aid  to  oxir  allies  is  not  philanthropy 
but  serves  the  national  interest  of  the  United 
States.  He  stressed  also  that  the  task  of 
strengthening  our  allies  is  not  a  1-year  prop- 
osition or  a  limited  number  of  1-year  proposi- 
tions. It  is  a  program  which  must  be 
projected  over  several  years,  yet  is  Jeopard- 
ized when  or  If  Congress  decides  to  withhold 
the  money  necessary  to  carry  It  forward 
according  to  plan. 

While  the  Congressmen  who  voted  to  slash 
foreign  aid  Included  a  considerable  number 
of  outright  Isolationists,  it  Included  also 
many  who  profess  to  believe  In  maintaining 
our  alliances  and  strengthening  our  allies. 
But  being  politicians  and  thinking  that 
economy  is  popular,  they  took  the  position 
that  the  cuts  they  proposed  would  not  impair 
these  great  projects.  As  all  the  Informed 
Judgment  on  the  matter  is  to  the  contrary, 
they  were  obviously  thinking  of  the  coming 
election  rather  than  of  the  sec\irity  of  the 
United  States. 

RiBicorr  startled  some  of  his  colleagues  by 
asserting  that  be  believed  the  American 
people  would  be  wUllng  to  foot  the  bill  year 
after  year  If  the  facts  were  laid  before  them 
honestly.  This  approach  is  radically  differ- 
ent from  that  of  the  run-of-mlne  politicians. 
RiBicorr.  however,  apparently  feels  that  his 
own  constituents  are  intelligent  enough  to 
understand  the  facts  of  International  life. 
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Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
Members  will  find  the  following  article 
interesting.  The  author,  Irving  Brant, 
is  well  known  for  liis  definitive  biography 
of  James  Madison.  The  article  is  re- 
vised from  remarks  delivered  at  the  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Institute  of  the  University  of 
of  Virginia  and  appeared  in  the  New 
Republic  of  July  7: 

American  Socialism:  A  Long  Timk  Cuzpino 
(By  Irving  Brant) 

Along  with  the  United  States  Chamber  Of 
Commerce,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. Senator  Harbt  Btrd,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia, General  Elsenhower,  and  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  I  wish  *o  record  my  solemn  warning 
against  the  Insidious  spread  of  socialism  in 
the  United  States.  I  am  particularly  fearful 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Ohio  Socialist,  Rob- 
EBT  A.  Taft. 

I  must  add  at  once,  however,  that  among 
my  ideological  comrades  I  also  have  my 
doubts  about  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower.  He  has 
not  succiimbed  to  the  public-housing  heresy 
of  Senator  Taft,  but  he  has  rendered  hlmaelf 
suspect  by  declaring  in  favor  of  Federal  pump 
priming  in  periods  of  depression.  Pump 
priming  is  socialism.  Under  the  American 
way  of  life,  you  don't  prime  a  dry  pump. 
You  Just  keep  on  pumping,  as  newspaper 
correspondents  do  at  a  White  House  press 
conference. 

In  basic  strategy  Mr.  Elsenhower  displays 
the  soundness  one  might  expect  In  a  five- 
star  general.  It  Is  elemental  that  you  can- 
not put  socialism  into  effect  without  a  vast 
array  of  people  In  Oovennent  service,  and 
you  cannot  keep  them  in  service  without 
paying  them.  Nobody  except  corporation 
executives  will  work  for  the  Government  for 
nothing,  from  pvire  love  of  country.  So.  if 
Congress,  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  is  un- 
willing to  take  a  stand  against  sociaiistlc 
legislation.  It  need  only  abolish  all  appro- 
priations and  socialism  will  vanish. 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Elsenhower  is  forth- 
right even  if  he  does  not  go  far  enough.  He 
visualizes  some  day  a  cutting  of  the  Federal 
budget  from  $80,000,000,000  down  to  $30,000.- 
000.000  a  year.  But  he  has  not  adequately 
portrayed  the  monstrous  evil  that  has  grown 
up  among  us.  So  I  commend  to  Mr.  Elsen- 
hower ex-Representative  Peabody,  of  New 
Hampshire,  who  has  dealt  with  these  Social- 
ist hordes.  He  called  on  Congress  to  free  the 
public  "from  the  Intolerable  burden  they 
have  for  a  long  time  been  groaning  and  tra- 
vailing under  •  •  •  In  supporting  legions 
of  •  •  •  sinecures  who  appear  in  swarms 
like  locusts,  upon  the  land  of  Egypt, 
and  •  •  •  are  »  •  •  rioting  upon  the 
blood  and  treasures  of  the  virtuous  citizens 
(If  any  such  there  be)  In  these  United 
States.  •  •  •  There  Is  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost  in  retrenching  expenditures  " 

If  Mr.  Elsenhower  or  any  other  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  fight  against  onrushing 
socialism  desires  to  reproduce  Representa- 
tive Peabody's  speech  in  full,  it  was  de- 
livered on  March  13.  1780. 

Our  descent  Into  socialism  began  earlier 
than  is  supposed  by  most  political  orators, 
editors,  and  doctors  of  philosophy.  To  put 
the  matter  in  proper  perspective.  I  propose 
to  give  a  short  history  of  American  socialism, 
with  special  reference  to  the  origin  and  early 
development  of  the  evil. 


Socialism  was  introduced  Into  America 
with  the  invention  of  the  Stakhanovlte  sys- 
tem In  1754.  I  son  aware  that  the  Russians 
claim  to  have  Invented  this  system,  but  they 
claim  everything.  Under  the  Stakhanovlte 
system,  employees  of  the  state  are  paid  for 
piecework — at  a  rate  which  advances  in  geo- 
metrical Instead  of  arithmetical  ratio  to  pro- 
duction. An  ordinary  bricklayer  is  paid,  say 
400  rubles  a  month.  A  SUkhanovite.  lay- 
ing two  or  three  times  as  many  bricks,  is 
likely  to  make  2.400  rubles  a  month,  or  six 
times  as  much.  That  system  was  Invented  In 
Virginia.  The  first  Stakhanovlte  was  George 
Washington,  who  received  a  bounty  of  15,000 
acres  of  public  land  for  enlisting  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War.  The  private  soldier, 
the  non-Stakhanovite,  received  400  acres, 
which  would  more  than  satisfy  the  average 
American  Socialist  today. 

The  American  Revolution  gave  a  titanic 
forward  Impulse  to  socialism,  partly  out  of 
military  urgency,  partly  as  an  automatic 
reaction  to  the  establishment  of  nationhood. 
Because  Benjamin  Franklin  put  out  an  alma- 
nac with  some  pious  adages  In  it  about 
thrift,  he  is  thought  of  as  a  defender  of 
free  enterprise.  In  reality,  Franklin  was 
our  first  socialistic  bureaucrat — the  first 
American  Postmaster  General.  From  the 
humble  start  thus  made  in  socialism,  we  have 
developed  the  mighty  poet-o(Bce  machine, 
with  a  deficit  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year. 

Let  us  glance  now  at  some  of  the  soclallstlo 
activities  which  are  most  alarming  today. 

Federal  aid  to  education :  This  monstrosity 
began  in  1775.  when  the  Continental  Con- 
gress voted  funds  to  pay  for  the  education 
of  Indian  youths  at  Dartmouth  College.  It 
was  extended  to  white  boys  and  girls  in  1787. 
when  Congress  appropriated  1  square  mile 
in  every  township  of  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tory for  support  of  free  public  schools. 

Natlonallzatln  of  Industry:  This  frightful 
evil  started  In  1777,  when  Congress  estab- 
lished public  tanning  yards  to  make  leather 
for  shoes   and   harnesses. 

Federal  construction  and  operation  of 
transportation  systems:  This  dates  from 
1779.  when  Congress  established  a  ferry  on 
the  Delaware  River  and  authorised  the  build- 
ing of  a  highway  across  Maine,  from  the  Pen- 
obscot River  to  Nova  Scotia,  in  order  to  bring 
Canadian  livestock  Into  the  United  States. 

Government  In  the  banking  buslneH: 
This  began  in  1780.  when  Congress  guaran- 
teed the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  against  "all 
deficiencies  of  losses  an'  expenses  "  Since 
the  Government  only  guaranteed  the  bank 
against  losses,  and  did  not  share  in  proflu. 
some  people  may  say  that  this  was  not  really 
socialism — it  was  a  legitimate  feattire  of  the 
system  of  free  enterprise.  But  wait — the 
Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  a  nonprofit  amo- 
elation.  I  hesitate  to  stress  this  point,  re- 
alizing that  it  might  set  a  precedent  for  ab- 
sorbing the  losses  of  all  cooperstlTe  Institu- 
tions. But  truth  is  truth,  and  must  be  told, 
wherefore  I  add  another  exhibit— the  setting 
up.  m  1782.  of  the  Bank  of  North  America 
under  Federal  charter,  with  the  United  States 
Treasury  subscribing  one-half  of  the  capital 
Stock. 

Government  control  of  agriculture:  Look 
in  the  index  to  Henlng's  Statutes  of  Virginia 
for  1782-84  and  read  the  170  subject  head- 
ings which  fill  seven  columns  on  the  regula- 
tion of  tobacco  production  and  marketing. 
Clearly  those  Virignla  Socialists  were  hard- 
ened despots.  Section  36  of  the  tobacco 
code  reads :  "And  be  it  further  enacted.  That 
if  any  lnsp)ector.  or  Inspectors,  shall  •  •  • 
issue  •  •  •  more  than  one  receipt  for  any 
hogshead  or  cask  of  tobacco  •  •  •  such 
Inspector  or  inspectors,  being  thereof  con- 
victed by  due  course  of  law.  shall  •  •  • 
suffer  death  •  •  •  without  benefit  of 
clergy." 

Social  security:  Aside  from  military 
bounties,  the  beginning  of  this  alarming 
trend  ilea  somewhere  before  September  15. 
1787.  when  James  Madison  said  in  the  Con- 
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•titutional  Convention,  "that  there  were 
other  uses  for  tonnage  taxes,  as  the  support 
of  seamen,  etc."  The  line  U  straight  and 
short  from  that  to  the  Roosevelt- Wagner  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

I  come  now  to  the  saddest  story  of  all— 
the  origin  of  socialized  medicine.  This  oc- 
curred in  1813.  when  Congress  financed  the 
distribution  of  smallpox  vaccine  throughout 
the  country.  It  is  the  more  dUtreaeing  be- 
cause this  unconstitutional  measure  was 
sponsored  by  President  Madison,  the  father 
of  the  Constitution. 

So  far,  I  have  limited  myself  to  detailed 
features  of  socialism  which  were  enacted 
Into  law  tn  the  e^rly  days  of  our  ReputaUc. 
Let  us  consider  broader  aspect*  of  the  ne- 
farious program.  How  many  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  this  plank  In  U»e  American  So- 
cialist platform? 

"All  the  precious  metals  should  abfioUit*- 
ly  be  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.** 

Notice  the  ruthlessness  of  that  word 
"absolutely."  the  disregard  of  private-prop- 
erty rights,  the  arrogant  a&sumption  that 
the  Federal  Government,  rather  than  the 
States  should  possess  this  vast  resource. 
This  last  feature  Isnt  really  surprtelng. 
however,  when  yau  consider  who  wrote  those 
W'lTds -Alexander  Hamilton. 

As  Representative  Peabody  said.  •"There  Is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost." 

If.  as  I  hope,  there  are  representatives  of 
American  patriotic  societies  among  my 
readers.  I  urge  them  to  act  at  once  The 
least  that  can  be  done  Is  to  remove  Hamil- 
ton's works  from  high-school  libraries.  If 
Anybody  objects,  it  can  l^e  pointed  out  that 
be  w*  bcrn  outside  of  the  United  Sutcs  and 
that  his  parents  were  not  married. 

When  a  Socialist  proposition  is  stated  as 
baldly  as  the  one  I  have  Just  quoted.  It  Is 
easily  combated.  But  observe  what  hap- 
pens when  these  words  are  replaced  In  their 
oontfxt.  To  quote  Hamilton  more  exten- 
sively. 

"Mines  in  every  country  constitute  a 
branch  of  revenue  In  this,  where  nature 
bMB  so  richly  Impregnated  the  bowels  of  the 
earth,  they  may  in  time  ttecame  a  valuable 
one:  and  as  they  require  the  time  and  at- 
tention of  government  to  bring  them  to  per- 
facUon.  this  care  and  a  share  In  the  profits 
at  it  will  very  properly  devolve  upon  Con- 
gress. All  the  precious  metals  should  abso- 
lutely be  the  property  of  ths  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, and  with  respect  to  the  others  It 
sly  uld  have  a  discretionary  power  of  reserv- 
ing, in  the  nature  of  a  tax  such  part  as  It 
may  Judge  not  inconsistent  with  the  encour- 
as«*nent  due  to  so  important  an  object." 

There  you  have  the  origin  of  the  creeping 
aoelalUm  that  resides  in  tbe  taxing  power 
and  In  profit  sharing.  Notice  the  slniilarity 
between  Hamilton's  posltiou  and  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  and  President  Trunxan 
on  the  national  ownership  and  exploitation 
of  tidelands  oil.  Need  we  be  surprised  that 
the  Stakhanovlte  President.  George  Wash- 
ington, appointed  the  Socialist  Alei.^nder 
Hamilton  to  his  Cabinet?  We  may.  however, 
feel  sure  of  one  thing:  No  man  who  wrote 
the  words  I  have  Just  quoted  would  ever  be 
oonflrmed  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by 
the  present  United  States  Senate. 

Fortunately,  not  all  the  messages  from 
tba  past  are  thoae  of  boishevUt  destruction. 
Even  though  the  father  of  the  ConsUtutlon 
s«t  us  on  the  trail  to  social  security  and 
socialised  medicine.  James  Madison  was  a 
raliant  and  consistent  defender  of  private- 
property  rlghU.  To  the  United  SUtee 
Chamt>er  of  Commerce  and  all  others  of  my 
fellow  capitalists.  I  commend  his  defense 
of  private  property  in  the  National  Oaaette 
of  January  23.  1782.  The  evUs  of  poUtlcal 
faction.  Madison  vrota.  could  be  combated: 
"By  the  silent  operation  of  laws,  which, 
without  violating  the  rights  of  property,  re- 
duce extreme  wealth  toward  a  state  of  medl- 


ocrlty.  and  raise  extreme  Indigence  toward 
a  state  of  comfort.** 

A  Socialist  might  read  that  and  say  there 
was  a  fly  in  the  ointment.  I  read  It  and 
perceive  some  ointment  amid  the  flies. 
So  let  us  rub  it  on. 


Tk«  GerauB  Cartels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOirrAif  A 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY  of  Montana.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  a.«?k  unanimous  consent  to  have 

printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
an  article  entitled  "The  Trickery  of  the 
Trust  Busters."  appearing  in  the  sum- 
mer issue.  1S52.  of  the  magazine  Pre- 
vent World  War  III.  published  by  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  World  War 
m.  IrK..  a  nonprofit  educational  oreani- 
tatlon.  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

This  article  exposes  the  sham  of  the 
decartelization  measures  which  have 
been  devieed  by  the  Germans  In  order 
to  create  the  Illusion  that  they  are 
seriously  breaking  up  the  notorious  Ger- 
man cartels. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa-s  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkk  TRrcKTST  or  thx  Titrsr  Bcstchs 

In  a  dispatch  from  Bonn,  Germany  (May 
13.  1952),  the  New  York  Times'  correspond- 
ent. Jack  Raymond,  reported  that  the  ^est 
German  Government  had  prepared  a  draft 
for  an  antitrust  law.  According  to  Mr.  Ray- 
mond, this  law  against  restraints  of  com- 
petition could  hardly  have  been  foreseen  in 
a  country  that  created  the  greatest  and  most 
notorious  cartels  In  the  world.  It  would  be 
a  great  day  Indesd  If  and  when  the  Ger- 
mans decided  on  their  own  to  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  smash  the  trusts  and  cartels. 

But  a  further  reading  of  Mr.  Raymond's 
dispatch,  reveals  that  the  proposed  German 
lav  contains  so  many  loop-holes  that  one 
can  seriously  question  the  sincerity  of  the 
German  trust  bu£ters. 

Among  the  loop-holes  mentioned  are  the 
following  : 

1.  In  the  event  of  a  crisis  in  which  a  tem- 
porary decline  of  sales  could  be  proved  not 
related  to  fundamental  change  in  demand, 
a  producer  could  arran^  for  an  exemption 
(from  the  law)    for  a  limited  period. 

2.  Permission  is  granted  for  the  rationali- 
sation uf  products  and  agreements  to  spe- 
cialize 

3.  Exceptions  to  be  granted  for  a  possible 
cartel  arrangement  only  upon  application, 
if  necessary,  for  the  promotion  of  foreign 
trade. 

At  this  writing,  we  do  not  know  whether 
there  are  any  other  exceptions,  but  those 
cited  above  expose  the  trickery  j)erpetrated 
by  the  German  cartelists,  with  the  apparent 
acquiescence  of  the  Allied  High  Commission. 
The  Bonn  Government  is  apparently  advo- 
cating antitrust  legislation  in  principle,  but 
in  practice  it  is  taking  another  line.  This 
is  further  made  clear  by  Mr.  Raymond's 
concluding  remarks  that  West  Germany  con- 
tinues to  object  to  the  demands  made  by 
the  Allies  for  carrying  out  the  program  for 
breaking  up  the  present  steel,  coal,  and 
iron  trusts,  as  well  as  film  and  chemical 
trusts  under  Allied  laws. 

Mr.    Raymond's    observation    is    confirmed 

by  several  facts  which  have  received  Uttle 
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publicity.  In  the  first  place,  the  Allies  have 
not  succeeded  as  yet  in  breaking  up  the 
DKV,  which  are  the  Initials  for  the  monopo- 
listic German  coal  seUing  agency.  This  or- 
ganization has  been  utilized  by  the  German 
coal  cartelists  to  strike  at  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  those  nations  dependent  on  Ruhr 
coal.  In  this  connection,  the  Allied  Hie-h 
Commission,  on  July  17,  1651,  announced 
that  no  less  than  36  German  coal  combines 
would  be  exempted  from  the  decartellztitlon 
law.  The  Associated  Press,  commenting  on 
this  action,  declared  that  It  resulted  In  a 
victory  for  the  Germans. 

The  so-called  deconcentratlon  and  decar- 
telization of  the  German  steel  Industry  is 
also  subject  to  serious  question.  (See  No- 
vember-December 1951  issue  of  Prevent 
World  War  lU,  The  Triple  Threat.) 

The  chemical  Industry  dominated  by  I.  O. 
Farben  Is  another  field  where  the  Allies  have 
failed  to  carry  out  the  effective  decarteliza- 
tion and  deconoentrattou  measures. 

Ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  occupation 
stories  have  come  out  of  Germany  telling 
about  the  wonderful  successes  achieved  by 
the  Allies  breaking  up  the  I.  G.  Farben 
octopus.  However,  on  December  27.  1951, 
the  New  York  Times  carried  the  following 
report  from  one  of  its  correspondents  in 
Germany: 

"A  responsible  source  associated  with  the 
decartelization  of  I.  G.  Farben  expressed 
today  the  view  that  the  program  was  slip- 
ping through  the  Allies'  fingers,  while  former 
functionaries  of  the  great  cartel  were  regain- 
ing Influence  In  the  successor  concerns. 

"He  cited  the  names  of  the  members  of 
the  new  boards  of  directors  for  the  three 
I.  G.  Farben  successor  companies,  adding 
that  these  three  major  ccmpanies  easily 
could  reestablish  the  old  cartel  relationship 
once  the  Allies  had  disappeared  from  the 
scene." 

The  Allied  spokesman  quoted  abo\e  could 
Just  as  well  have  applied  his  remarks  to  cur- 
rent developments  in  the  German  banking 
field.  In  previous  Issues  of  Prevent  World 
War  III  we  discussed  the  tactics  employed 
by  the  German  bankers  to  regain  their  for- 
mer positions  of  power  despite  Allied  laws 
w^hlch  were  aimed  at  breaking  up  the  Ger- 
man banking  monop)oly.  Now  a  report  from 
one  of  the  German  banks  (Rheln-Main  Bank, 
an  offshoot  of  the  Dresdener  bank,  March 
1962)  boasts  to  its  readers  how  successful 
the  German  bankers  have  been  in  thwarting 
these  laws. 

SignlficanUy  the  repwrt  is  entitled  "Larger 
Banko  Again."  It  tells  how  "handlcappjd" 
the  German  banking  monopoly  was  in  the 
ei-rly  days  of  the  occupation,  but  assures  Its 
readers  that  that  "dlBtnal"  period  has  gone. 
never  to  return.  The  bank  states  that  the 
tremeQdotis  amount  of  suspicion  and  mis- 
taken attitudes  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
"have  been  alleviated  in  the  past  7  years." 
•  •  •  The  report  goes  on  to  say  that 
"the  interest  and  wishes  of  the  banking  in- 
dustry will  be  the  dominating  factor  in 
shaping  future  developments.  "  In  other 
words,  the  bankers  are  confident  that  they 
not  only  have  won  over  the  Allies  to  their 
way  of  thinking,  but  It  will  be  the  Ger- 
mans and  not  the  allied  laws  who  will  de- 
termine the  kind  of  banking  structure  that 
will  exist  in  Germany  in  the  future. 

In  the  past  the  German  economy  was  In 
the  grips  of  three  mammoth  banks.  1.  e., 
the  Deutsche  Bank,  the  Dresdener  Bank,  and 
the  Commerz  Bank.  It  was  their  financial 
power  tl-at  provided  the  sinews  for  Hitler's 
war-making  machine.  They  were  the  arch 
profiteers  in  the  looting  of  German-occupied 
Euroi>e.  They  were  supposed  to  be  broken 
up.  but  according  to  this  report,  the  allied 
laws,  which  were  promulgated  for  this  pur- 
pose, are  withering  on  the  vine.  Instead. 
there  will  l>e  a  new  reorganization  ba-ed 
on  the  proposals  submitted  by  German 
bankers  led  by  the  notorious  Hermann  Abs, 
one  of  Hitler's  chief  paymasters.     The  report 
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further  declares  tliat  the  reorganization 
Of  the  bank  structure  will  Involve  no 
modification  In  possible  relationships  with 
clients  here  or  abroad.  The  fact  that  firm 
ntunes  will  change  again  "Is  of  no  practical 
Importance."  Plus  cela  change  plus  c'est  la 
m6me  chose. 

Of  course,  much  ha«  been  said  of  the 
Allied  determination  to  deconcentrate  and 
decartellze  German  industry.  According  to 
the  new  contractual  agreement  the  neces- 
sity for  this  action.  "In  the  case  of  Germany 
arises  from  the  fact  that  the  excessive  con- 
centration of  economic  power,  which  for- 
merly existed,  directly  contributed  to  the 
growth  and  aggressive  power  of  the  Nazi 
regime."  This  is  true,  but  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  above  statement  should  talk 
about  "former"  concentrations  of  excessive 
power.  They  are  still  with  us  despite  our 
avowed  Intentions  to  break  them  up. 


The  German  Problem 


Tbe   Use   of   Jewish   Community   Centex 
Facilities 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or    Nrw    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  statement  of 
principles  adopted  by  the  National  Jew- 
ish Welfare  Board  at  its  biennial  meet- 
ing in  Detroit  on  May  4,  1952: 

The  Usi  of  Jewish  Combcxtnttt  Center 

FACn,ITIES 

The  JWB  statement  of  principles  specified 
that  in  fulfilling  its  Jewish  piu-pose,  the 
Jewish  Community  Center  shall  serve  as  a 
common  meeting  ground  for  all  Jews  and  no 
Individual  shall  t>e  excluded  by  reason  of 
Jewish  doctrine  or  ritual,  or  because  of  his 
political  or  social  views. 

The  facilities  of  the  Jewish  Community 
Center  should  be  open  to  all  groups  whose 
purposes  and  objectives  are  In  harmony  with 
those  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center. 

Totalitarian  groups,  whether  Communist. 
FascUt,  or  others,  are  Incompatible  with 
Judaism  and  American  democracy  and  with 
the  purposes  and  principles  of  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  and  should  be  denied  the 
facilities  of  the  Jewish  Community  Center. 
In  deciding  whether  a  particular  group  Is 
,  totalitarian,  the  center  may  act  upon  any 
acknowledgment  by  the  group  Itself  of  Its 
totalitarian  character,  or  any  Judicial  deter- 
mination to  that  effect.  In  the  absence  of 
such  acknowledgment  or  Judicial  determina- 
tion, the  center's  duty  Is  to  make  Its  own 
decision.  The  center  should  seek  informa- 
tion in  as  calm,  deliberate,  and  dispassion- 
ate a  manner  as  possible,  and  should  be 
scrupulous  to  give  any  group  under  consid- 
eration full  notice  and  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard 

Priority  In  the  assignment  of  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  facilities  should  be  given  to 
activities  which  are  part  of  the  program  of 
the  center.  Policies  and  standards  relating 
to  the  use  of  the  facilities  should  be  estab- 
lished by  the  center  board  and  should  be 
made  known  to  all  groups  using  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  facilities. 

In  devolplng  and  applying  these  policies, 
the  Jewish  Community  Center  may  utilize 
the  resources  0*  any  local  communal  agency 
for  community  relations,  and  of  the  national 
community   relations    agencies. 

In  carrying  out  these  policies,  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  preserve  the  true  spirit 
of  American  democracy  and  Judaism. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOKTAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Great  Gamble,"  which  ap- 
pears in  the  summer  issue,  1952,  of  the 
magazine  Prevent  World  War  m,  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  World  War  in.  Inc.,  a  nonprofit  edu- 
cational organization,  515  Madison  Av- 
enue, New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Great  Gamble  Is  a  calm  and  pen- 
etrating analysis  of  the  dangers  in- 
volved in  our  present  handling  of  the 
German  problem.  It  points  to  the 
hazardous  pitfalls  which  may  well  con- 
front the  American  people  if  the  Ger- 
mans are  permitted  to  make  more  and 
more  demands  and  extract  more  and 
more  concessions  for  cooperation  with 
the  Western  Allies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Great  Gamblb 
I 

It  was  to  be  expected,  we  suppose,  that 
the  contractual  agreement  recently  concluded 
between  West  Germany  and  the  Big  Three 
would  be  acclaimed  by  all  officials  who  have 
been  responsible  for  this  pact.  Perhaps  the 
offlalal  characterization  of  these  agreements 
can  best  be  summed  up  In  the  words  of 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  who  told  a 
nation-wide  radio  audience  that  the  accord 
represents  "the  birth  of  a  new  Germany,  a 
new  Europe,  and  a  new  period  In  history." 

As  much  as  we  should  like  to  share  this 
ofBclal  optimism,  current  developments  In 
and  out  of  Germany  give  no  cause  for  exu- 
berance. We  cannot  for  one  moment  forget 
that  the  Germans  have  used  every  trick  and 
blackmail  tactic  to  extort  unprecedented  con- 
cessions. On  the  very  eve  of  the  signing  of 
the  contract.  Chancellor  Adenauer  demanded 
immediate  relief  for  German  war  criminals 
"to  popularize"  the  agreements  among  the 
Germans.  What  a  price  for  Germany's 
cooperation! 

The  allied  experts  who  believed  the  pact 
would  finally  put  an  end  to  German  demands 
should  take  another  look  at  what  Is  now 
occurring  In  Germany.  Dr.  Hans  Muehlen- 
feld,  a  leading  member  of  the  German  Party, 
which  is  part  of  the  Adenauer  coalition  gov- 
ernment, denounced  the  contractual  agree- 
ment as  a  "second  Versailles  Treaty."  The 
Nationalist  leader  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party,  Kurt  Schumacher,  declared  that  any- 
one affixing  his  signature  to  this  agreement 
ceases  to  be  a  German.  These  attacks  have 
been  reechoed  in  the 'German  press.  They 
come  from  all  sides,  regardless  of  Ideological 
persuasion  and  underline  the  fact  that  the 
Adenauer  policy  no  longer  reflects  the  basic 
moods  and  attitudes  of  the  German  people. 
One  leading  official  of  the  Social  Democratic 
Party  told  a  group  of  United  States  Con- 
gressmen that  even  If  the  West  German  Par- 
liament should  support  the  contractual 
agreement,  it  would  have  no  validity  "since 
the  present  Government  does  not  represent 
a  majority  of  the  people." 

In  Prance,  the  people  are  unimpressed  by 
the  official  optimism.  Everyone  knew,  of 
course,  that  the  Communists,  taking  their 
cue  from  Moscow,  would  howl.  But  the 
voices  of  the  many  genuine  democrats  who 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  German  in- 


vasions and  occupations  are  crying  out  In 
protest.  Their  fears  have  been  reflected  in 
the  warnings  of  many  of  their  outstanding 
statesmen,  including  Edouard  Herrlot. 

In  England,  too,  there  is  a  rising  crescendo 
of  protests — not  merely  from  the  left  wing 
of  the  Laborltes — but  even  among  the  more 
conservative  elements  including  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  one  of  Prime  Minister  Churchiirs 
closest  wartime  collaborators.  Lord  Beaver- 
brock  said  that  he  oppoeed  the  contractual 
agreement  because  It  would  open  the  way 
to  German  rearmament  and  he  opposes  Ger- 
man rearmament  because  he  feels  that  the 
Germans  cannot  be  trusted.  He  cited  the 
Soviet-German  agreemenU  of  1923  and  1939 
as  two  examples  which  should  serve  as  a 
warning  to  the  West.  His  views  are  reflected 
in  some  of  the  leading  newspapers  In  Britain, 
Including  the  Dally  Express,  the  largest 
morning  newspaper  In  BrlUln.  with  a  cir- 
culation of  more  than  four  million. 

Some  of  the  keenest  oua^-'vers  of  Inter- 
national affairs  In  the  Unltec,  .')i%tes.  among 
them  Mr.  Walter  Lippm^-'s.  a.\vt  also  ex- 
pressed grave  doubts  as  >r  th'j  good  that 
will  come  out  of  thest  agie«L'^  'ttts.  In  short, 
we  find  that  while  these  accords  are  cele- 
brated officially  as  grandiose  achievements 
in  the  direction  of  strengthening  Western 
unity  against  Soviet  totalltarlanlam.  they  are 
actually  creating  the  opposite  result.  They 
are  driving  still  deeper  the  fears  and  sus- 
picions of  the  people  of  Western  Europe  who 
live  closer  to  the  Germans,  who  have  suffered 
at  the  hands  of  the  Hitlerites  and  who  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Germans  will 
settle  for  nothing  less  than  complete  mastery 
of  Europ>e. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  Important  sections  of 
public  opinion  In  Western  Etirope  are  con- 
vinced that  they  have  been  pressured  by  the 
United  Stales  to  accept  the  hand  of  the 
former  enemy.  Meanwhile,  many  Americans 
are  under  the  Impression  that  the  French  and 
the  British  are  "dragging  their  feet."  Thua. 
where  unity  was  supposed  to  have  been 
achieved  in  the  West,  the  wounds  of  the 
past  have  been  opened  up  and  disunity  la 
raising  Its  head  again 

This  ominous  situation  recalls  to  otir  mind 
the  diplomacy  of  Chancellor  Adenauer's 
friend,  Gustave  Stresemann.  Germany's  For- 
eign Minister  from  1923  to  1929  It  was  Mr. 
Stresemann's  mission  to  undo  Germany's 
defeat  after  World  War  I  and  to  create  tJie 
preconditions  that  '^ould  enable  Germany 
to  make  a  new  bid  for  world  domination. 

One  factor  which  had  to  be  overcome  was 
the  apparent  solidarity  of  the  west  in  the 
early  twenties.  Herr  Stresemann  succeeded 
in  smashing  this  unity  through  the  Locarno 
Pact  of  1925.  Ostensibly  this  pact  between 
Germany  and  the  west  was  to  herald  a  new 
deal  for  war-torn  Europe.  But  Mr.  Strese- 
mann thought  otherwise.  "Our  policy."  he 
boasted,  "of  offering  the  Entente  powers  a 
security  pact  was  undoubtedly  correct. 
•  •  •  It  broke  up  the  Entente"  In 
other  words.  Mr.  Stresemann  realized  that 
only  by  pretending  that  the  Germans  had 
cast  their  lot  with  the  west  could  the  vigi- 
lance and  security  of  the  Allied  Powers  be 
effectively  undermined.  Once  this  waa 
achieved,  the  Germans  were  able  to  destroy 
all  the  security  provisions  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  and  this  finally  paved  the  way  for 
Hitler's  Third  Reich. 

It  is  unquestionably  true  that  the  west 
must  be  made  stronger  against  the  threats 
from  the  east.  However,  such  strength  will 
not  be  created  through  paper  accords  with  a 
people  who  have  been  notorious  in  flaunting 
signed  agreements  In  the  past.  We  have  been 
told  that  Dr.  Adenauer  is  a  reliable  friend  of 
democracy,  but  right  under  his  nose  nazlsm 
is  rearing  Its  head  again,  and  when  he  departs 
from  the  scene  who  will  dare  to  predict  how 
this  Germany,  uncontrolled  and  rearmed,  will 
act? 

In  August  1943,  at  the  very  height  of  the 
war.  Ulrlch  von  Hassell.  a  German  conserva- 
tive and  former  diplomatic  representative  of 
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the  German  Reich,  outlined  In  hU  diary  the 
method  by  which  Germany  could  once  again 
become  an  Independent  power  after  Hitler's 
fall.  "Germany  would  have  to  exploit  all  op- 
portunities. There  U  only  one  expedient 
left — to  make  either  Russia  or  the  Anglo- 
Americans  understand  their  Interest  in  • 
sound  Germany.  •  •  •  In  this  game.  I 
prefer  the  western  orientation — but  If  need 
be — 1  would  also  consider  an  agreement  with 
Russia." 

This  Is  the  way  a  conservative  German  who 
allegedly  was  anti-Nazi  viewed  an  Independ- 
ent Reich,  and  yet  our  experts  tell  us  that 
the  contractual  agreement  will  bring  a  new 
era  of  peace  and  security  to  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  Perhaps  It  would  be  well  for 
them  to  ponder  the  words  of  another  author- 
ity. Prof.  Gordon  A.  Craig,  of  Princeton  Uni- 
versity who.  In  an  address  to  the  semi- 
annual meeting  of  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  some  time  ago.  said: 

"The  present  tug-of-war  over  Germany  in- 
volves great  dangers  for  the  Western  World. 
The  chlefest  of  these  we  all  realize — namely, 
that  Russia  may  win  the  struggle  and  dom- 
inate all  Germany.  But  even  If  that  does  not 
happen— even  if  the  western  powers  succeed 
in  establishing  a  viable  Western  German 
state — there  Is  the  danger  that,  in  doing  so. 
we  may  forget  the  original  objectives  of  our 
German  policy,  restore  to  power  Individuals 
and  groups  whose  values  have  nothing  In 
common  with  our  own.  and  create  a  state 
which  is  a  source  of  embarrassment  and 
danger  to  the  western  bloc. 

"It  la  Important  for  Americans  to  assess 
the  dangers  Inherent  In  their  present  policy 
In  Germany,  and  one  way  for  them  to  do  so 
Is  to  turn  to  history.  For  Germany  once  be- 
fore was  a  defeated  power — once  before  she 
stood  tjetween  the  east  and  the  west — and. 
on  that  previous  occasion,  she  was  able  to 
exploit  her  situation  In  order  to  escape  the 
controls  which  military  defeat  had  brought 
upon  her  and  to  Involve  the  world  In  an- 
other war.  •  •  •" 
n 
The  recent  Soviet  notes  which  made  ft 
grandstand  play  for  the  hand  of  the  Ger- 
•  mans  caused  much  confusion  and  embarrass- 
ment In  the  camp  of  the  local  comrades.  It 
has  not  been  easy  for  them  to  explain  the 
Soviet  somersault  which  unmasks  Moscow's 
pretentions  for  a  demliltarired  and  denazi- 
fied Germany.  The  Soviets  have  now  gone 
all  out  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  Nazis 
and  for  the  rerurrectlon  of  a  new  German 
Wchrmacht  buttressed  by  a  noncontrolled 
industrial  war  potential  For  months  prior 
to  the  Soviet  notes,  the  Communist  press  had 
b*en  harping  on  the  theme  that  It  was  the 
west  that  was  renazlfylng  Germany  and  re- 
building Its  war  potential.  Now  these 
mouthpieces  of  the  Kremlin  must  find  the 
balm  to  take  out  some  of  the  sting  of  the 
latest  Soviet  proposals 

The  local  comrades  were  not  the  only  ones 
to  be  embarrassed  Many  antl-Communlsts 
are  equally  perplexed  and  confused.  They 
have  been  saying  all  along  that  anyone  who 
opposed  the  remilitarization  of  Germany  and 
the  rehabilitation  of  the  Nazis  was  really 
spouting  the  Communist  line.  Dssplte  their 
protestations  of  antloommunlsm.  they  now 
find  themselves  in  the  awkward  position  of 
advocating  a  policy  which  runs  parallel  to 
that  of  the  Kremlin. 

The  confusion  in  the  an  ti -Communist 
camp  runs  all  the  way  up  to  the  chancelleries 
of  the  free  world.  The  State  Department 
has  been  taken  aback  by  the  Soviet  bomb- 
shell and  so  has  the  British  Foreign  Office. 
Basically,  the  foreign  offices  of  the  western 
powers  were  unprepared  because  they  have 
been  so  Immersed  in  their  own  schemes  to 
reinvlgorale  the  German  powerhouse  that 
they  forgot  that  two  can  play  at  the  same 
game. 

Ind:;d,  we  have  gone  so  far  In  cultivating 
the  hand  of  the  former  enemy  that  even  at 


this  crucial  Juncture,  we  seem  to  be  willing 
to  depend  upon  the  Germans  for  the  answers. 
Mr.  William  Henry  Chamt>erlaln.  who  has 
been  a  stanch  advocate  of  German  rearma- 
ment and  has  regarded  the  original  Ameri- 
can denazification  jjollcy  as  playing  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Soviets,  has  tried  to  analyze  the 
meaning  of  the  Soviet  notes  in  bla  regular 
column  in  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  On  AprU 
3,  1952.  he  discussed  the  Soviet  notes,  but  be 
offered  little  in  the  way  of  a  positive  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  challenge.  He  seemed  to 
take  comfort  from  the  fact  that  the  Germans 
would  obtain  a  better  deal  from  the  west,  and 
that  they  would  be  happier  In  a  Western 
European  army  where  they  would  be  treated 
as  equals  and  wear  the  same  army  uniforms 
as  their  western  neighbors. 

However.  Mr.  Chamberlain  Is  not  at  all 
sure  that  these  attractive  concessions  will 
win  over  the  Germans.  Therefore,  he  finds 
himself  admitting  "in  the  last  analysis  It  Is 
the  mood  of  the  German  people  that  Is  likely 
to  decide  which  turn  Germany  will  take  at 
the  hlstDrlc  crossroad  where  It  stands  now  " 
In  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  April  18,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  returned  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Soviet  notes.  But  once  again  he  had  to 
admit  that  "Germany  can  be  a  valuable,  per- 
haps an  Indispensable  ally,  but  only  if  the 
majority  of  the  Germans  are  genuinely  con- 
vinced that  this  ts  in  their  own  national 
interest." 

The  prominent  British  publicist.  Norman 
Angell.  writing  in  the  New  Leader  of  AprU 
14.  1952.  was  also  appalled  over  current  de- 
velopments as  regards  the  Garman  problem. 
He  notes  that  the  present  situation  "now 
makes  Germany  the  arbiter  of  Europe's  des- 
tiny: perhaps  that  of  western  civilization  as 
a  whole.  It  is  a  strange  outcome  of  two  wars 
against  Germany  that  they  should  have  be- 
come part  of  the  process  by  which  our  fate 
now  depends  upon  the  political  wisdom  of 
the  German  people." 

Discussing  Germany's  mUitary  rote  In 
Western  Europe,  the  New  York  Tinges.  AprU 
2.  1952.  observes:  "So  far  as  Germany  is  con- 
cerned, the  success  of  the  whole  defense  pro- 
gram depends  largely  on  one  man — Chancel- 
lor Adenauer." 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  1945  when 
we  have  to  shape  our  own  policies  ou  the 
basis  of  Germany's  moods,  self-interests,  and 
the  popularity  of  one  Bonn  politician.  The 
views  quoted  above  do  not  reflect  the 
strength  of  the  United  States,  rather  do  they 
express  a  feeling  of  helplessness — a  feeling 
that  we  are  actually  at  the  mercy  of  the 
former  enemy  we  had  supposedly  crushed  In 
1845. 

Even  if  we  should  be  willing  to  admit  that 
the  fate  of  the  free  world  rested  on  the  moods 
and  national  interests  of  Germany,  we  could 
hardly  afford  to  be  optimistic.  For  example, 
the  London  Economist  of  March  22.  1952.  ad- 
mits that  while  the  west  has  friends  in 
Western  Germany  "they  are  stUl.  it's  true,  in 
a  minority."  The  Economist  further  ob- 
serves that  the  Western  policy  "of  integra- 
tion and  limited  rearmament  hangs  in  the 
balance  because  most  Germans  t)elleve — 
rightly  or  wrongly — that  partnership  In 
Western  Europe  does  not  offer  them  the  real 
substance  of  sovereignty." 

Tlius,  we  can  see  from  these  restrained  ad- 
missions with  regard  to  Germany's  moods 
and  what  we  know  she  considers  to  be  her 
national  Interests,  that  we  have  little  to  look 
forward  to  In  that  direction. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  since 
1945,  we  have  been  shaping  our  policy  to- 
ward Germany  precisely  acccordlng  to  the 
moods  and  national  Interests  of  the  Ger- 
mans. These  moods  have  nothing  In  com- 
mon with  the  democratic  aspirations  of  the 
free  world.  They  are  moods  which  breed 
aggressive  nationalism  and  contempt  for  the 
allied  program  of  punishing  Germany's  war 
cruulnals.  As  for  Germany's  national  inter- 
ests, they  have  always  been  best  expressed  in 


the  slogan  "Deutechland  uel>er  allek."  If  w« 
can  find  no  better  solution  than  to  merci- 
fully hope  for  a  favorable  change  In  Ger- 
many's moods  then  we  have  reached  a  point 
of  bankruptcy  In  our  handling  of  the  Ger- 
man problem  and  In  thwarting  Moscow's 
ambitions. 


American  Bar  Association  Urges  Tax 
LimiUtioD  Amenciniciit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  ILUNalS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTE8 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  once  said, 
"The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  de- 
stroy.'' At  the  time,  the  eminent  jurist 
had  in  mind  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  tax  a  State  or  of  a  State 
to  tax  the  Federal  Government.  It  ap- 
plies nevertheless  to  the  power,  if  un- 
limited, of  either  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, or  an  individual  State,  to  levy  and 
collect  direct  taxes  upon  the  people. 

The  sixteenth  amendment  to  the 
United  States  Ckjnstitution  authorizes 
Congress  to  "lay  and  collect  taxes  on 
incomes"  but  contains  no  limitation  upon 
that  power.  During  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, income  taxes  have  increased  tr'e- 
mendously.  They  have  become  a  burden 
upon  the  people  and  have  destroyed  the 
opportunity  of  persons  of  moderate  in- 
comes to  conserve  enough  during  their 
•"earning"  years  to  insure  them  of  com- 
fortable living  after  retirement.  A  re- 
view of  the  debates  in  Congress  and  in 
the  various  State  legislatures  when  the 
sixteenth  amendment  was  considered,  re- 
veals the  fact  that  the  statesmen  of  those 
days  had  not  the  remotest  Ideas  that  the 
rates  of  individual  income  taxes  would 
some  day  be  graduated  from  22.2  per- 
cent on  incomes  of  not  over  $2,000  to  92 
percent  on  Incomes  of  over  $200  000. 
Nor  did  they  surmise  that  in  40  years 
corporations  would  be  required  to  pay 
a  30  percent  tax  on  all  income  and  a 
22  percent  surtax  on  income  over  $25,000. 
together  with  an  excess  profits  tax  of  30 
percent  of  the  adjusted  excess  profits  net 
income.  Neither  did  they  visualize  that 
the  Federal  Government  would,  in  1952, 
be  collecting  taxes  on  inheritances  rang- 
ing from  3  to  77  percent  which  would 
be  in  addition  to  such  taxes  already  im- 
posed by  most  of  the  States  and  that  gift 
taxes  at  rates  as  high  as  5734  percent 
would  be  imposed  to  add  further  woes 
to  the  harassed  citizen. 

All  these  things  have  taken  place  be- 
caa-^e  the  Congress  and  the  legislatures 
of  1909-13  who  brought  about  the  sub- 
mission and  ratification  of  the  sixteenth 
amendment,  could  not  or  did  not  foresee 
the  threat  of  confiscation  in  an  un- 
limited grant  to  Congress  of  the  power 
to  tax. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  I  introduced 
on  September  13. 1951.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 323  proE>osing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
which  first,  repeals  the  pnfsipiit  sixteenth 
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amendment;  second,  provides  that  Con- 
gress may  enact  laws  to  tax  incomes  dur- 
ing peacetime  at  rates  not  to  exceed  25 
percent;  third,  provides  that  by  a  vote 
of  three-quarters  of  the  Members  of  each 
House  it  may  increase  such  rates  not  to 
exceed  40  percent  during  any  one  year; 
fourth,  provides  that  in  the  event  the 
United  States  is  engaged  in  a  war  which 
creates  a  national  emergency  so  grave 
as  to  threaten  national  disaster,  the  Con- 
gress, by  a  three-fourths  vote  of  all 
Members  of  each  House,  may,  for  periods 
not  exceeding  1  year  each,  suspend  the 
limitation  on  income  tax  rates,  and  will 
abolish  Federal  gift  and  inheritance 
taxes  altogether;  fifth,  leaving  with 
the  States  exclusively  the  right  to  lay  and 
collect  revenue  from  such  sources. 

House  Joint  Resolution  323  was  re- 
ferred to  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  by  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  to  a  subcommittee  for  study 
and  report.  No  hearings  were  requested 
until  the  public  a;id  interested  civic, 
legal,  and  educational  organizations 
might  have  the  opportunity  to  examine 
and  consider  the  proposal  and  give  the 
subcommittee  the  benefit  of  their  views 
at  hearings  suggested  to  commence 
sometime  during  the  early  part  of  1953. 
Already  many  citizens  and  organizations 
have  expressed  their  reactions.  Among 
them  was  the  American  Bar  Association. 
On  February  25.  1952.  its  house  of  dele- 
gates adopted  the  report  of  a  special 
committee  previously  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  matter  of  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  relative  to  a 
limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress  to 
tax  incomes,  inheritances,  and  gifts. 

I  submit  that  report  in  full: 

Report  or  thb  Special  Committee  on  the 
Proposed  Amendment  to  the  Constitution 
or  THE  United  States  Limitino  the  Poweb 
or  Congress  To  Tax  Incomes.  Inheritances, 
AND  GiETs,  With  Recommendations  Ad::pted 
BT  the  House  of  Delegates  or  the  Ameri- 
can Bah  Association,  February  25,  1952 

recommendations 
The    special    committee    recommends    the 
adoption  of  the  following  resolution: 

"WhereHs  the  burden  of  Federal  taxation 
has  become  greater  than  at  any  prior  period 
In  our  history,  resulting  in  discouragement 
to  our  traditional  freedom  of  enterprise  sys- 
tem and  falling  heavily  on  both  those  with 
small  Incomes  and  those  with  large  incomes : 
"Whereas  the  taxes  Imposed  by  the  Federal 
Government  are  destroying  Incentive  and 
drying  up  the  sources  of  capital  on  which 
our  system  of  private  enterprise  depends, 
which  will  ultimately  lead  to  the  destruction 
of  that  system: 

"Whereas  the  taxes  which  are  causing  the 
greatest  harm  in  this  connection  are  (1)  the 
Income  tax  and  (2)  the  estate  or  death  tax: 
and. 

"Whereas  past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  the  evils  of  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion will  not  be  corrected  without  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  limiting  the  taxing 
power  of  Congress:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  American  Bar  Association, 
That  Congress  be  urged  and  requested  to 
submit  for  ratification  by  the  legislatures 
of  the  States  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  will 
limit  the  power  of  Congress  to  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  Incomes,  inheritances  and  gifts 
and  in  substantially  the  form  attached  to 
this  report 

"Resolved  further.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution and  report  be  sent  to  each  Senator 
and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 


and  to  each  presiding  officer  of  the  respective 
bouses  of  each  State  legislature. 

"Resolved  further.  That  the  president  of 
the  association  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
committee  of  not  less  than  10  nor  more 
than  15  to  undertake  to  secure  the  submis- 
sion of  such  amendment  to  the  States." 

REPORT 

Reed  amendment 
There  is  pending  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives House  Joint  Resolution  323.  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to  taxes  on 
Incomes.  Inheritances,  and  gifts.  Introduced 
by  Congressman  Chauncet  W.  Rexd,  of 
Illinois.     It  Is  as  follows: 

"House  Joint  Resolution  323 

••Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
limiting  the  power  of  Congress  to  tax  In- 
comes. Inheritances,  and  gifts 

"Article    — 

"Section  1.  The  sixteenth  article  of  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  Is  hereby  repealed. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
lay  and  collect  taxes  on  Incomes,  from  what- 
ever source  derived,  without  apportionment 
among  the  several  States,  and  without  re- 
gard to  any  census  or  enumeration.  The 
maximum  top  rate  (Including  the  aggre- 
gate of  all  top  rates)  of  all  taxes,  duties, 
and  excises  which  the  Congress  may  lay  or 
collect  on,  with  respect  to.  or  measured  by. 
Income  shall  not  exceed  25  percent:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each 
House  may  fix  a  rate  In  excess  of  25  per- 
cent, but  not  in  excess  of  *0  percent,  lor 
periods,  either  successive  or  otherwise,  not 
exceeding  l  year  each.  In  the  event  that 
the  United  States  shall  be  engaged  in  a  war 
which  creates  a  national  emergency  so  grave 
as  to  necessitate  such  action  to  avoid  na- 
tional disaster,  the  Congress  by  a  vote  of 
three-fourths  of  all  the  Members  of  each 
House  may.  while  the  United  States  Is  so 
engaged,  suspend,  for  periods,  either  suc- 
cessive or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  1  year 
each,  such  limitation  with  respect  to  Income 
subsequently   accruing   or   received. 

"Sec.  3.  The  Congress  shall  have  no  power 
to  lay  or  collect  any  tax,  duty,  or  excise  with 
respect  to  the  devolution  or  transfer  of 
property,  or  any  Interest  therein,  upon  or 
In  contemplation  of,  or  Intended,  to  take 
effect.  In  possession  or  enjoyment  at  or  after 
death,  or  by  way  of  gift. 

"Sec  4.  Sections  1  and  2  shall  take  effect 
at  midnight  on  the  31st  day  of  December  fol- 
lowing the  ratification  of  this  article.  Noth- 
ing contained  In  this  article  shall  affect  the 
power  of  the  United  States  after  said  date 
to  collect  any  tax  on.  with  respect  to,  or 
measured  by.  Income  for  any  period  ending 
on  or  prior  to  said  31st  day  of  December  laid 
In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  any  law  then 
in  effect. 

"Sec.  5.  Section  3  shall  take  effect  at  mid- 
night of  the  day  of  ratification  of  this  ar- 
ticle. Nothing  contained  In  this  article  shall 
affect  the  power  of  the  United  States  after 
said  date  to  collect  any  tax  with  respect  to 
any  devolution  or  transfer  occurring  prior  to 
the  taking  effect  of  section  3,  laid  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  any  law  then  In  ef- 
fect." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  proposed  amend- 
ment does  these  things: 

1.  It  deprives  Congress  of  the  power  at  any 
time  to  Impose  death  and  gift  taxes,  leav- 
ing such  sources  of  revenues  exclusively  to 
the  States  where  competition  would  tend 
to  keep  the  rates  within  reasonable  Ixiunds. 

2.  It  limits  the  power  of  Congress  In 
peacetime  to  impose  taxes  on  income,  wheth- 
er direct  or  excises,  to  a  maximum  rate  of 
25  percent,  with  this  qualification:  Congress 
by  a  vote  of  three-foiirths  of  "all  the  Mem- 


bers of  each  House."  may  fix  a  rate  In  excess 
of  25  percent,  but  not  In  excess  of  40  per- 
cent, for  periods  not  exceeding  1  year  each. 

3.  It  gives  Congress  the  power  by  a  vote 
of  three-fourths  of  "all  the  Members  of  each 
House"  to  suspend  the  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  taxes  on  Income  for  periods  not  ex- 
ceeding 1  year  each  during  any  "war  which 
creates  a  national  emergency  so  grave  as  to 
necessitate  such  action  to  avoid  national  dis- 
aster.    •     •     •" 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  limitation 
with  respect  to  Income  taxes  applies  to  cor- 
porations as  well  as  to  individuals. 

The  language  of  section  2  of  the  proposed 
amendnwnt  limiting  to  25  percent  or  40  per- 
cent, as  the  case  may  be.  "the  maximum  top 
rate  (Including  the  aggregate  of  all  top 
rates)  of  all  taxess.  duties,  and  excises  which 
the  Congress  may  lay  or  collect  on.  with 
respect  to.  or  measured  by.  Income."  Ls  In- 
tended ( 1 )  to  make  clear  that  the  maximum 
rate  meant  Is  the  top-bracket  rate  and  not 
the  effective  rate,  and  (2)  to  make  certain 
that  where  there  Is  more  than  one  tax  Im- 
posed upon  the  same  Income,  by  whatever 
name  such  taxes  may  be  designated,  the  ag- 
gregate of  the  top-bracket  rates  of  all  such 
taxes  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
specified  In  the  amendment.  For  example, 
a  normal  tax  of  3  percent  and  a  top-bracket 
surtax  of  22  percent  would  be  within  the 
25-percent  limitation.  If  a  defense  tax 
were  added,  that  would  require  a  reduction 
of  the  top-bracket  rates  of  the  other  taxes. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

The  requirement  that  to  exceed  the  25- 
percent  limit  or  to  suspend  the  Umitation 
completely  In  case  of  war.  there  must  be  • 
vote  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  Members  of 
each  House  Is  designed  to  prevent  such  ac- 
tion by  a  mere  three-fourths  of  those  pres- 
ent and  voting. 

The  provision  that  the  25-percent  limita- 
tion may  be  raised  to  40  percent  or  sus- 
pended in  case  of  war  "for  periods  •  •  • 
not  exceeding  1  year  each."  is  designed  to 
deprive  the  President  of  the  power  by  his 
veto  to  require  a  two-thirds  vote,  rather 
than  a  majority  vote,  of  each  House  of  Con- 
ress  to  permit  the  25-percent  llmlUtlon  to 
become  effective  again  after  it  has  been 
temporarily  suspended  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

Federal   income   taxes 

There  Is  no  subject  in  this  country  that 
gives  sucl  grave  concern  as  taxation.  It  has 
reversed  the  traditional  approach  to  finan- 
cial success.  To  attempt  to  build  an  es- 
tate has  become  futile.  One  earning  in 
excess  of  normal  needs  serves  only  as  a  Fed- 
eral tax  collector.  If  one  heretofore  has 
been  successful  enough  to  create  a  substan- 
tial estate,  he  has  only  to  observe  the  scale 
of  death  taxes  to  realize  that  a  large  part 
of  his  life  savings  and  accumulations  will 
ultimately  go  to  the  Federal  Government. 

He  Uvea  in  a  different  country  from  tbs 
one  In  which  he  was  brought  up. 

The  taxes  on  Individual  Incomes,  under 
the  present  law.  are  graduated  from  a  rate 
of  22.2  percent  on  Incomes  of  not  over  •2.000 
to  a  high  of  02  percent  on  Incomes  of  over 
•200.000. 

Under  the  present  law  the  taxes  on  corp>ora- 
tlons  consist  of  a  normal  tax  of  30  percent 
on  all  Income  and  a  surtax  of  22  percent  on 
Income  over  125.000.  plus  an  excess-profits 
tax  of  30  percent  of  the  adjusted  excess- 
profits  net   Income. 

On  February  5,  1951.  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Snyder  presented  to  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  a  statement  estimat- 
ing the  distribution  In  the  calendar  year  1951 
of  surtax  net  Income,  which  Is  the  net  In- 
come after  deducting  the  personal  exemp- 
tions and  credits  for  dependents.' 


'  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Snyder  testify- 
ing before  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
of  the  Hoxise  of  Representatives  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  blU.  February  5,  1951,  p.  25. 
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•Vaalx  L8. JttttwMted  cumulative  number  of  taipayern,  their  rurtax  net  income  and  combined  normal  tax  and  surtax,  dUtrxouxed  by  rurtas 

net  inoorjie  brackets,  for  calendar  year  l»il 
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fiurtaz  B«t  Saoomt  brsckel 


•fj.swtoiwew 

,    In  ar«M  of  |10.Mi. 


T««aL ~- 


Married  persons 


CiinialstM 
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A/tfUnu 

3.&M.  1 
S.  474  » 


16.7M.0 


Single  persons,  estates,  and  trusts 


Ciimnlatfd 
number  u( 
Uaiwyers 


14,  MiK  U 
3.  67-2.  7 


Sartat  net 
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1835.3 


21,  407. 7 


Normsl  tST 
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•:i,i0s.4 
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Ctnaolatcd 
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15.  174.  S 
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6.213.0  i 


SnrtsT  nrt    '  VorriMil  t«t 
iBcaiDe  and  surtax 


It),  2M.  fl 
R.OMVS 


»e,oiai 


Jk/itfiofW 

tl?,539.  8 
4,»6.5 

4.MS.7 


21,963.0 


Itfarrteij  couplM  Winjf  Joint  rrtnms  are  counted  as  2  taxpayers  each  wHb  hslf  the  combined  surtax  net  Income. 


'     rrom  this  It  appears  that — 

1.  Out  of  a  total  of  teo  000.000,000  of  sur- 
tax net  income.  •83.000.000.000  wiis  In  the 
brackets  of  •10.000  and  under  ( •«2,000.000,- 
000  t>elng  In  the  l>racket  under  »2,000).  and 
only  ••.000.000.000  was  in  the  brackets  over 
•  10.000 

2.  Ttie  •  mount  of  the  taxes  on  this  •«,- 
000,003.000  of  Income  under  the  law  then  In 
effect  was  •4.600,000.000.  The  1861  Revenue 
Act.  Which  has  since  t)«en  pasaed,  takes  an 
even  larger  slice 

8.  By  conn«^tlnK  the  entire  balance  of 
this  •8.000,000  000  of  iticome  in  the  brackets 
over  tlO.OOO.  cnly  •3.500,000.000  would  be 
added  to  the  Governments  revenue.  This 
would  pay  tbe  expenses  of  the  Federal  OoT- 
ernment  for  only  a>^  weeks. 

Thus,  in  meeting  further  demands  for 
tax  increases  little  can  t>e  expected  from  the 
brackeu  above  •10.000.  The  burden,  there- 
fore, must  fall  on  the  lower  brackru. 

The  man  with  the  small  Income  may  not 
yet  realise  it.  but  be  U  In  the  same  class 
•8  tbe  tonnsr  rich  the  latter  arc  t>elng 
•oAiccd  to  the  vanlshlnx  point  and  the  nuin 
With  the  small  Income  Is  on  the  waj  to  join 

up. 

federal  estate  and  gift  taxes 

Under  existing  laws  the  tax  on  the  estates 
of  decedenU  ruxis  to  a  high  of  77  percent, 
and  the  tax  on  gl/ts  to  57^«  percent.  These 
rates  are  manifestly  confiscatory,  and  they 
have  very  bamxful  economic  effects.  They 
not  only  seriously  Impair  the  incentive  to 
work,  save,  and  Invest,  but  they  are  ex- 
tremely destructive  of  capital  and  will,  in 
the  long  run.  destroy  the  accumulatloru 
of  capital  that  are  so  necessary  for  Industrial 
activity  and  expansion  with  the  resultant 
beneficial  effect*  on  our  sconomy  and  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  the  heavy  taxation  of  large  es- 
tates compels  the  rich  to  seek  comparatively 
%»lt.  llqtild  InveetmenU  In  order  to  provide 
for  the  heavy  taxes  that  will  be  Imposed 
upon  their  estates  at  death,  thus  further 
reducing  the  capital  available  for  haEard- 
ous  business  ventures,  which  have  done  so 
much  to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  American 
people. 

Many  of  these  enterprises  fall  and  the  In- 
TeetOT  loses  his  Investment  Hence,  he  must 
tjave  funds  that  he  can  afford  to  risk  Most 
people  do  not  have  such  funds,  and  banks. 
■insurance  companies,  and  trust  estates  are 
not  permitted  to  make  such  hazardous  In- 
vestments. High  death,  as  well  as  hli^  in- 
ecNXM.  taxen  destroy  the  Incentive  and  the 
ability  to  incur  such  risks. 

It  Is  litdeed  significant  that  the  Communist 
platform  of  Karl  Marx  contains  the  following 
plank: 

"Abolition  of  all  rl«ht  of  inheritance." 

There  should  be  no  fear  that  the  absence 
of  a  heavy  Federal  estate  tax  would  lead  to 
an  undue  concentration  of  wealth  In  the 
hands  of  a  few.  The  rule  afiralnst  perpetui- 
ties. Inherited  by  us  from  the  common  law 
Of  England  forbids  typing  up  the  ownership 
of  property  for  a  longer  period  than  a  life 
or  lives  in  being  and  21  years.  In 
other  words,  an  estate  must  be  divided 
among  the  heirs  or  t)eneflclarte8  In  the  sec- 


ond succeeding  f^eneratlcm.  Prom  that  time 
on  the  estate  will  be  subject  to  a  further 
subdivision  with  each  generation,  it  !t  should 
happen  that  there  Is  any  of  It  left  to  be 
divided.  If  the  large  estates  arc  to  be  broken 
up.  it  Is  obviously  better  that  this  should 
be  done  by  natural  forces  than  by  taxation. 
In  the  first  caae  the  capital  continues  in  the 
hands  of  individuals.  In  the  second  it  is 
taken  by  the  government. 

The  Federal  estate  and  gift  taxes  have 
played  but  a  minor  part  in  the  revenue  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Qoverument.  From 
1923  to  1961,  both  Inclusive,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment collected  in  estate  taxes  the  sum  of 
•8.350.000.000.  From  1932  to  1951,  both  in- 
clusive, the  Federal  Government  collected  In 
gift  taxes  the  sum  of  •923.000,000.  From 
1923  to  1961.  both  Inclusive,  the  taxes  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  from  all 
sources  amounted  to  •412,000,000,000.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  total  amount  collected 
from  the  Federal  estate  tax  constituted  about 
2  percent  of  the  entire  revenue  arid  collec- 
tions from  the  gift  tax  constituted  about  0.22 
percent. 


Government  for  the  fiscal  year  ISSS.  Tbey 
woiiM  iMy  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  about  S  days. 

Assuredly,  the  harm  done  tc  the  economy 
b>y  the  p-^esent  high  rates  Is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  produced,  and  can- 
not be  Justified  by  any  argument  baaed  on 
fiscal  needs. 

The  imposition  of  death  taxes  ts  not  con- 
fined to  the  Federal  Government.  Tbe  in- 
dividual States  as  well  impose  either  estate 
or  legacy  taxes  on  death.  The  duplication 
o(  taxes  by  the  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
naents  has  become  a  matter  of  grave  concern, 
and  It  is  important  that  steps  be  taken  to 
end  it.  The  field  of  death  taxes  should  be 
left  to  the  States,  the  laws  of  which  de- 
termine the  right  to  dispose  of  property  on 
death  and  the  rights  at  intierttance.  Com- 
petition among  the  States  would  tend  to 
keep  the  rates  within  reasonable  bounds, 
rates  which  wouM  be  more  In  conformtty 
-with  the  excises  Imposed  by  our  Federal 
and  State  Governments  on  other  transfers 
of  property. 

The  fflft  tax  is.  of  course,  merely  auxiliary 
to  the  death  tax,  and  tlkey  should  both  Ik 
dealt  with  alike. 

Effect   of   the   proposed  amendment  on 
Federal  revenue 

In  seeking  the  answer  to  this  question 
there  iire  certain  general  principles  which 
must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  revenue  from  an  i»»«ionru»  tax  is  de- 
pendent not  only  on  the  rate  of  the  tax  but 
also  on  the  atze  of  the  Income  on  which  the 
tax  is  imposed.  Both  reason  and  experience 
demonstrate  that  in  peacetime,  at  least,  a 
moderfite  rate  of  tax  on  income  will,  In  the 
long  run  produce  more  revenue  than  a  high 
rate.  The  explanation  Is  (1)  that  the  lower 
rate  leaves  in  the  bands  of  the  taxpayers 
more  income,  which  when  Invested  and  put 
to  work  produces  more  wealth,  and  (2)  that 
the  lower  rate  encourages  Investn^nt  and 
the  production  of  wealth.  This  increase  in 
wealth  when  invested  produces  additional 
incomes,  which  in  turn  when  Invested  pro- 
duces litill  more  Income,  and  so  on.  By  thus 
increatiing  the  national  income,  which  is  the 
base  on  which  the  tax  Is  levied,  more  revenue 
Is  obtuned  and  the  wealth  of  the  Nation 
is  increased  to  the  benefit  of  the  people  as  a 
whole. 

This  view  is  supported  by  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  the  Federal  Government.  For 
example.  In  1926  Ccngress  passed  a  tax  act 
reducing  the  maximum  individual  Income- 
tax  rate  from  46  percent  to  25  percent,  op- 
pllcable  to  the  year  1925  and  succeeding 
years.  In  1929  the  rate  was  still  further  re- 
duced to  24  ];>ercent.    The  individual  income 

,„        ..  .      , ^         ,.   „  taxes  reported  for  each  of  the  three  calendar 

Sonrce:  Ttoese  flKHfM,  exorr*  perwntsees.  •»•  from  ^ 

Ftatistirsof  Incomt',  1«1V.  iJ,  278,  and  from  vansuBlsBuos  years,    ivzi,   mjh  ana   k-HM.   wjtn   ine  lower 

ol  Um)  8tat,i9tic»l  Abstnou  o(  tb«  Udlted  States.  rate,   were  greater  than   thoee  reported   for 

„^      _     . ..   ..       *»^      «     „,    _.«.    ,aeo   >-„  1*24  when  the  rabe  was  46  percent. 

The   budtret   for  the   fiscal   year   1953  rec-  _.  ,    _.   ,     »        ,     ^  ,   VL »•._» 

'wviecfc   »^  J      ««onnnfw»  The  t>rinciple  Involved  t.-  the  same  as  that 

ommends  an  expenditure  of  •8S,»00,000,(XX).  ...  .,  ,  *   ,  w„  * 

The  estimated  neceipts  from  the  estate  tax  governing  the  operation  of  n  successful  bust- 

are  •700.COO.000  and  from  the  gift  tax  170.-  »•«.  namely,  that  within  certain  limit*  the 

000.000     The  total  tax  receipts  from  these  greatest  profits  come  from  charging  a  low 

sources  represent  less  than  1  percent  of  the  rat^'er  than  a  high  price  for  good*  sold.    As 

funds  estimated   to  be  needed  to  run  the  hi;.  '  prices  lessen  the  ablltry  aad  tocentlre 
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to  buy.  BO  high  rates  lessen  the  ability  and 
Incentive  to  work,  save  and  Invest. 

The  effect  on  the  revenue  of  the  principle 
above  discussed  Is  dllBciUt  to  measure  In 
terms  of  dollars.  Furthermore,  Its  effect 
increases  as  time  goes  on.  If  we  completely 
disregard  its  Influence,  It  Is  possible  to  arrive 
at  figure:  which  will  approximate  the  Im- 
mediate effect  on  the  revenue  of  the  adoption 
of  the  proposed  amendment.  These  figures 
are  presented  herein. 

At  this  point  attention  should  also  be  in- 
▼ited  to  the  power  given  to  Congress  to  sus- 
pend the  limitation  on  Income  taxes  In  the 
event  of  a  major  war.  The  present  situa- 
tion is  quite  anomalous.  While  this  country 
Is  actually  engaged  In  a  shooting  war  of  a 
very  serious  character,  with  over  lOO.OOO 
casualties  suffered  to  date,  war  hat  not  t>een 
declared.  There  Is  much  reason  for  holding 
that  Congress  under  the  proposed  amend- 
ment would  have  power  to  suspend  the  In- 
come-tax limitation  completely.  Granting 
for  the  salte  of  argument,  however,  that  it 
would  have  power  merely  to  increase  the  rate 
to  40  percent,  let  us  examine  the  results  on 
tt&t  basis. 

Studies  recently  made  indicate  the 
following : 

1.  In  the  case  of  the  Individual  Income  tax 
a  maximum  rate  of  40  percent  would  produce 
the  full  amount  of  the  estimated  revenue 
under  the  present  law  with  a  substantial 
degree  of  graduation  in  the  rates.  Inciden- 
tally a  flat  rate  of  23  percent  would  yield 
within  $1,500,000,000  of  the  estimated  yield 
under  the  present  law. 

2.  In  the  case  of  the  corporation  Income 
tax,  a  40-percent  rate  composed  of  a  25- 
pcrcent  tax  on  all  corp>oratlon  Income  and  a 
15-percent  tax  on  all  Income  over  $25,000 
would  result  in  an  estimated  revenue  loss  of 
about  $8,500,000,000. 

3.  The  loss  from  the  abolition  of  estate  and 
gift  taxes,  ba£ed  upon  the  figures  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  1951,  would  amount  to  about 
♦730,000.000. 

The  combined  result  of  all  these  changes 
would  be  a  revenue  loss  of  a  little  over 
$9,000,000,000. 

How  could  this  loss  be  made  up? 

It  could  readily  be  made  up  by  the  levying 
of  reasonable  additional  excise  or  sales  taxes. 

For  example,  a  manufacturers'  excise  tax 
of  10  percent  to  12  percent,  applied  to  all 
end  products  of  manufacture,  except  foods 
and  food  products  and  liquor  and  tobacco, 
would  yield  about  $9,000,000,000. 

If  preferred,  a  retail  sales  tax  could  b« 
levied  instead  of  a  manuf  cturers'  excise  tax. 
Here  the  base  would  be  substantially  larger 
and  the  rate  of  the  tax  required  to  raise  the 
needed  revenue  would  consequently  b« 
smaller — about  8  percent. 

Under  the  present  revenue  bill,  80  percent 
of  the  revenue  will  come  from  the  income  of 
individuals  and  corporation  and  about  15 
percent  from  excise  taxes.  This  Is  altogether 
too  high  a  {percentage  from  Income  taxes  for 
any  sound  system  of  taxation.  Excise  taxes 
are  much  less  harmful  to  the  economy,  and 
are  much  more  stable  revenue  producers 
where  the  taxing  authorities  respect  the  eco- 
nomic law  of  diminishing  returns.  They  are 
not  so  much  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of 
business  as  are  income  taxes.  Certainly  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  provide  that  a  reason- 
able part  of  the  Federal  revenue  should  be 
obtained  by  means  of  reasonable  rates  of 
excise  taxation. 

It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  imme- 
diate loss  of  revenue  resulting  from  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Reed  amendment  would  occasion 
no  serious  problem  even  In  these  abnormal 
times.  In  normal  times  a  25-percent  limi- 
tation on  Income  taxes  would  offer  no  ob- 
stacle to  the  raising  of  the  revenue  reason- 
ably required. 

This  discussion  has  Ignored  the  stimulat- 
ing effect  on  the  economy  of  lower  tax  rates. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
lower  rates  would  eventually  wipe  out  the 


immediate  loss  In  revenue  and  result  In  an 
even  greater  revenue  than  that  produced 
by  the  iilgher  rates. 

Finally,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  by 
ellmrtnatlng  the  huge  amount  of  unnecessary 
waste  and  extravagance  in  the  civilian  and 
military  budgets  they  could  be  cut  by  an 
amount  substantially  in  excess  of  any  im- 
mediate loss  of  revenue  occasioned  by  the 
proposed  amendment,  thiis  eliminating  en- 
tirely the  need  of  additional  taxes  to  males 
up  the  loss.  Senator  Bted.  of  Virginia,  has 
estimated  that  at  least  $7,000,000,000  could 
readily  be  cut  from  the  civilian  budget  with- 
out Impairing  essential  services,  and  others 
have  estimated  that  billions  of  dollars  of 
waste  could  be  cut  from  the  military  budget 
without  impairing  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
efficiency  or  extent  of  our  military  prepara- 
tions. Obvloiisly,  this  Is  the  course  that 
should  be  followed. 

Constitutional  limitations  on  tax  rates  in 
.^  the  States 
Constitutional  limitations  on  the  power  of 
the  legislature  to  Impose  taxes  are  not  un- 
common In  the  States.  Property  taxes  are 
forbidden  In  2  States.'  In  18  States  the  rate 
for  State  purposes  Is  limited.'  as  Is  the  rate 
In  19  States,  which  may  be  Imposed  for  po- 
litical subdivisions.*  In  the  Income-tax  field 
the  rate  Is  limited  in  3  States. »  One  State  • 
prohibits  Income  taxes  entirely.  Thirty 
States  '  levy  a  general  Income  tax. 

Status  of  applications  by  the  States  to  Con- 
gress  to  call  a  convention  to  consider  pro- 
posed amendment 

There  are  two  ways  of  amending  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  provided  by  article  V.  One 
is  by  Congress  adopting,  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  both  houses,  a  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
amendment  by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 
This  Is  the  only  method  hitherto  used. 

By  the  other  method,  the  action  starts  In 
the  States.  If  the  legislatures  of  two-thirds 
of  the  States  adopt  a  resolution  requesting 
Congress  to  call  a  convention  for  proposing 
amendments.  Congress  is  required  by  article 
V  to  do  so.  Amendments  proposed  by  the 
convention  become  effective  after  ratification 
by  three-fourths  of  the  States. 

Realizing  the  dangers  involved  in  the  con- 
fiscatory taxes  on  incomes,  inheritances,  and 
gifts,  a  movement  was  started  by  the  Amer- 
ican Taxpayers  Association  in  1938  to  seciu^ 
the  adoption  of  an  amendment  limiting  the 
power  of  Congress  to  Impose  such  taxes.  On 
June  15,  1936  a  resolution  proposing  a  oon- 
stltutlonal  amendment  limiting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  tax  Incomes.  Inheritances,  and 
gifts  to  a  maximum  rate  of  25  percent  was 
introduced  In  the  House  of  RepresentatiVM. 

It  soon  became  apparent,  however,  that 
Congress  would  not  pass  the  resolution.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1939  the  scene  was  shifted  to 
the  States,  and  the  movement  was  directed  to 
securing  the  passage  of  resolutions  by  State 
legislatures    requesting    Congress    to    call    a 


•Florida  and  Oklahomi. 

*  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Colorado,  Georgia, 
Idaho.  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Mon- 
tana. Nevada.  New  Mexico.  North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.  Ohio.  South  Dakota.  Texas, 
Utah.  Washington,  West  Virginia,  and  Wyo- 
ming. 

*  Alabama.  Arkansas,  Illinois.  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  Michigan.  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
Nevada.  New  York.  North  Carolina.  Ohio. 
Oklahoma.  South  Dakota.  Texas.  Utah.  Wash- 
ington, West  Virginia,  and  Wyoming. 

*  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  North  Carolina. 

*  Florida. 

*  Alabama.  Arizona.  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Delaware,  Georgia,  Idaho.  Indiana. 
Iowa  Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Mary- 
land. Massachusetts.  Minnesota,  Mississippi, 
Missouri.  Montana.  New  Mexico.  New  York. 
North  Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Oklahoma. 
Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Utah.  Vermont, 
Virginia,  and  Wlsconain. 


convention  to  propose  the  desired   amend- 
ment. 

A  number  of  State  legislatures,  starting 
with  Wyoming  in  1939,  have  i>assed  such  a 
resolution  In  one  form  or  another.  Varying 
claims  have  been  made  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber. The  maximum  claimed  by  anyone  is 
38,*  which  U  within  4  of  the  required  32. 
and  Includes  several  States  that  have  since 
sought  to  rescind  their  earlier  action  of 
approval. 

We  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  here  the 
Judicial  or  political  questions  Involved,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  questions:  (I>  Whether 
a  State  which  has  once  passed  the  resolution 
can  later  rescind;  (2)  whether  the  action 
of  the  States  has  been  within  a  poaslbly  re- 
quired time  limit,  and  (3)  whether  the 
agenda  of  the  convention  if  finally  called 
can  be  limited  to  the  one  subject  contained 
In  the  resolution  subject  contained  In  the 
resolutions  passed  by  the  State  legislatures. 

It  Is  obvious  that  in  ttie  present  financial 
and  political  state  of  our  country  it  would 
be  unwise,  except  as  a  last  resort,  for  Con- 
gress to  be  forced  to  call  a  convention. 
Grave  questions  would  be  presented.  How 
is  the  convention  to  be  formed?  By  what 
quorum  would  It  be  called?  By  what  rules 
should  It  decide'  What  would  be  the  forc« 
of  Its  acts?  What  amendments  would  It 
consider?  Would  it  rewrite  the  Constitu- 
tion as  was  done  in  17877  All  these  ques- 
tions except  the  last  were  asked  by  Jame* 
Madison.  They  have  never  t>een  answered. 
They  could  now  be  avoided  by  the  submis- 
sion of  the  amendment  before  Congress 
faces  the  problem  of  calling  a  convention. 
It   is   to   be   hoped    that   this   wUl    be   done. 

Congress,  of  course,  is  not  the  sole  body 
interested  in  this  matter.  The  Sutea  have 
at  least  an  equal  Interest,  and  should  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pro- 
posal, the  Importance  of  which  to  the  coun- 
try cannot  be  overemphasized. 

Conclusion 

This  repxirt  proposes  a  plan  by  which  the 
American  Bar  Association  can  be  organized 
in  support  of  the  proposed  amendment,  be- 
fore both  Congress  and  the  States. 

We  face  grave  times.  With  the  national 
debt  in  excess  of  $260,000,000,000.  with  In- 
flation growing  more  serious  dally,  with 
2.5O0.0O0  persons  on  the  Federal  civUian 
payroll  and  the  numt>er  growing  daily  by 
1.500.  with  appropriations  and  deflclu  grow- 
ing greater  annually,  with  the  cheapening 
of  our  money,  savings.  Investments.  Insur- 
ance, and  fixed  Income,  with  s  lessening  of 
incentive  on  the  part  of  our  people,  with 
the  destruction  of  the  necessary  risk  cap- 
ital to  maintain  our  free  enterprise  system, 
with  the  use  of  the  taxing  power  as  a  puni- 
tive instrument,  and  the  creation  of  classes 
arrayed  one  against  another — all  these  Im- 
pose a  duty  on  the  American  lawyer  to 
buckle  on  his  shield  and  undertake  to  save 
his  country  In  its  headlong  path  toward  a 
welfare  state. 

There  Is  only  one  alternative  to  a  free 
system.  That  Is  a  coercive  system,  whether 
it  be  socialism  or  communism 

The  voluntary  system  of  freedom  of  en- 
terprise is  Irreconcilable  with  the  coercive 
system  of  state  socialism. 

The  power  to  tax  has  become  the  power 
to  enslave. 

The  history  of  liberty  U  the  history  of  the 
limitation  of  the  power  of  government. 

The  people  of  this  country  wish  to  pre- 
serve their  free-enterprise  system,  but  they 
appear  powerless  to  do  so. 
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•Alabama.  Arkansas.  Delaware.  Florida, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana.  Iowa.  Kansas. 
Kentucky,  Louisiana.  Maine.  MassachuaetU. 
Michigan.  Mississippi.  Montana.  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Hampshire.  New  Jersey.  New 
Mexico.  Pennsylvania.  Rhode  Island.  Texas, 
Utah,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming. 


The  plight  of  Kngland,  where  socialism 
has  been  in  the  making  for  70  years,  should 
warn  us  of  the  future  that  awaits  us.  unless 
our  present  march  toward  socialism  U  halted. 

Such  a  limitation  on  the  power  of  Congress 
as  is  now  proposed  would  chaiige  our  direc- 
tion in  this  country  toward  a  land  of  Utterly 
and  freedom. 

In  the  vary  at^  report  of  the  Special  Oom- 
mittse  on  Commuuiet  TacUcs,  SUategy,  and 
Objectives,  there  is  set  out  the  10  prelimi- 
nary steps  from  the  Communist  Manifesto 
of  Marx  and  Eugels,  which  are  to  be  taken 
before  the  proletariat  tajLes  over.  Two  of 
these  stsps  are  as  follows: 

1.  A  heavy  progressive  or  graduated  income 
tax. 

2.  Abolition  of  all  right  of  inheritanos. 

We  already  have  the  hasvy  progressive  in- 
come tax  and  are  well  on  our  way  toward 
total  c(»iflscation  of  Inheritances. 

Another  Marxian  principle  is,  •Prom  each 
•ccordixxg   to   lUs  ahUlty,   to  each  according 
'  to  his  needs." 

I      Ws.    as    members    of    the    AoierlcaQ    bar, 
,  accept  the  challenge  now  oilered  us. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Wm.  LOCAJf   liASTIM, 

Chairman. 
Jamkb  M.  Douglas. 
'^  RoBBST  B.  Dsrwrs. 

,  Thomas  B.  G*t. 

ROBEXT     T.     MCCSACXXM. 

;      rxsausax  1952. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.MALONE 

OF  MXVAOS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THB  UNITED  BTATES 
Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  ap- 
pearing In  American  Engineer,  in  the 
May  1952  issue  of  that  magazine,  rela- 
tive to  the  use  of  atomic  power,  written 
by  me,  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rkcord. 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

Is   UsiiFTTi.   Atomic   Powb    Om.T   s 
Tbab  AwavT 

(By  Bon.  Ocotcs  W  Maloitx.  P  B..  Uliited 
States  Senator  froni  Nevsda) 

(19f3Tw. — Ttw  author,  a  member  of  the 
TTnited  States  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  formerly  chairman  of  the  Nevada 
Board  of  Engineering  Registration,  and  the 
only  repl8ter«d  engineer  tn  the  Senate,  gives 
an  interesting  preview  of  some  of  the  things 
which  msy  be  in  store  for  us  when  atomic 
energy  Is  available  for  peacetime  urn  ) 

It  is  altogether  conceivable  that  in  the 
reasonably  near  future  atonalc  energy  may 
make  obsolete  all  engineers  dealing  with 
power. 

Having  been  an  Irrlgatlcn  and  power  engi- 
neer for  more  than  30  years  myself,  I  am  con- 
vinced t±kat  the  obvloue  advantages  of  ob- 
taining power  from  atomic  reactors  will  make 
Inevitable  the  rapid  development  uf  the  atom 
as  a  source  of  electric  power.  These  advan- 
tages include  a  compact  power  plant  which 
will  enable  a  fuel  occupying  perhaps  the 
space  of  a  good-sized  drygoods  box  to  drive 
a  submarine  under  water  for  as  long  as 
6  months  and  enable  It  to  travel  aloaoet 
twice  as  last  as  any  known  submarine. 

On  the  larger  srale,  atomic  energy  can 
enable  Industry  to  save  literally  bUllons  of 


dollars  annually  In  transportation  and  stor- 
age costs,  terminal  faciliUea.  and  the  like. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  all  present 
power  engineers  are  headed  for  the  scrap 
heap  permanently.  It's  Just  tliat  we  old- 
timers  (and  the  youngsters,  too)  are  about 
to  be  taught  some  new  tricks  by  the  atom 
if  we  are  to  survive  in  this  highly  competi- 
tive engineering  field. 

This  Is  not  a  new  situation  facing  the 
power  engineer,  nor  Is  It  a  situation  confined 
to  power  engineers.  It's  Just  another  ex- 
ample of  the  fact  that  an  engineer's  educa- 
tion is  never  over.  As  electricity  revolu- 
tion lied  power  engmeerlng  little  more  than 
a  half  century  ago,  so  the  atom  promises 
to  do  it  again.  Ejiglneerirtg.  in  its  essence. 
Is  subject  to  constant  change.  Woe  t>e  to 
the  engineer  who  cannot  or  will  not  adapt 
himself  to  this  fact.  Imagine  the  impossi- 
bility of  the  situation  of  an  aircraft  engi- 
neer who  tries  to  operate  with  the  methods 
of  10  or  even  5  years  ago.  Life,  and  particu- 
larly engineering,  moves  on. 

Without  divulging  any  secrets,  let  us  ex- 
plore some  of  the  Implications  of  atomic 
energy  for  peacetime  as  It  afXects  engineers. 
Recent  developments  announced  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  within  the  last 
month  are  of  considerable  interest  in  this 
regard. 

Two  basic  facts  loom  very  large  in  connec- 
tion with  the  develcanent  of  atom-powered 
reactors.  The  first  is  that  enormous  amounts 
ctf  power  can  come  from  very  small  snaounta 
of  fissionable  material.  There  Is  the  same 
amount  of  power  in  1  pound  of  fissionable 
material  that  ibar*  to  In  2,600,000  pounds  of 
coal. 

The  second  Important  fact  in  connection 
with  atomic-produced  electricity  is  that  it  is 
expensive.  Far  too  much  so  to  be  produced 
commercially  at  otir  present  stste  of  knowl- 
edge There  are  nuiny  factors,  however, 
which  we  shall  examine,  which  liuticaXe  that 
this  problem  can  be  aolved  in  ttme. 

The  main  reason  we  are  devoting  billions 
of  dollars  to  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  Is,  of  course,  the  uncertain  military 
situation  posed  by  the  threat  to  world  peace 
of  Communist  Russia,  it  promises  to  be  one 
at  the  ironies  of  life  that  the  development 
of  atomic  energy  for  peace  may  come  as  an 
unexpected  bonus  from  our  preparation  for 
war.  The  vast  amounu  of  money  essential 
fur  the  enamkoua  research  and  development 
necessary  to  harness  the  atom  for  power  for 
peacetime  would  probably  not  have  been 
authorlaed  were  not  the  threat  of  war  hang- 
ing over  us. 

Mr.  Gkkrdon  Dean,  chairman  of  the  AEC. 
recently  noted  that  this  Is  the  case.  He  said : 
"The  bulk  of  the  money  that  has  gone  for 
atortUc  energy  in  this  country  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  military  reasons,  but  in  work- 
lug  toward  our  military  objectives  we  have 
managed  to  score  a  number  of  substantial 
peacetime  gains. ** 

Continuing.  Mr  Dean  says:  "Our  main  im- 
mediate practical  goal,  is  not  to  build  a 
reactor  that  will  produce  power  to  light  a 
city — It  Is  to  build  s  reactor  that  will  pro- 
duce power  to  propel  a  submarine. 

"We  are  working  on  this  submarine  re- 
actor first  t>ecause  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  an  atomic-powered  submarine.  Reac- 
tors will  run  for  very  long  periods  of  time 
wlthotit  the  need  for  refueling.  They  will 
also  operate  without  oxygen.  For  subma- 
rines, therefore,  where  the  need  is  for  long 
range  and  the  ability  to  remain  submerged 
for  very  long  intervals,  atomic-power  plants 
are  a  natural. 

"And  so.  among  reactors  designed  for  a 
practical  purp>ose.  we  are  going  after  the 
submarine  reactor  first.  But  in  dolag  so, 
we  are  at  least  building  a  reactor  that  will 
produce  useful  (xiwer,  and  the  dividend  in 
knowledge  that  we  gain  will  have  a  direct 
and  immediate  application  to  our  effort  to 
produce  conmierciai   civilian  power.      As  a 


matter  of  fact,  it  is  probably  very  fortunate, 
frcm  the  peacetime  point  of  view,  that  tbe 
Navy  wants  an  atomic-powered  submarine, 
for  this  gives  us  the  Incentive  of  working  on 
a  reactor  for  a  real,  practical  purpose  at  a 
time  when  otherwise  we  would  probably  have 
to  stick  to  research  and  developmental  ma- 
chines." 

As  Is  generally  known,  there  are  an  enor- 
mous number  of  possible  reactor  designs — 
so  many  that  it  Is  financially  Impossible  to 
support  them  alL  The  gadgets  are  Just  too 
blamed  expensive.  A  small  experimental  re- 
actor, fur  example,  costs  from  one  to  five  mil- 
lion dollars.  A  major  reactor  carries  at  least 
a  $25,000,000  price  tag.  and  a  big  reactor 
comes  at  upward  of  fifty  millions. 

The  atomic  energy  program  of  the  United 
States  is  now  concentrating  on  the  develop- 
ment of  four  kinds  of  reactors:  the  experi- 
mental breeder  reactor,  the  materials  testing 
reactor,  the  Intermediate  power-breeder  re- 
actor, and  the  submarine  thermal  reactor. 
All  four  promise  to  fit  into  military  needs, 
but  the  promise  of  eventual  civilian  power 
was,  I  tmderstand,  the  main  reason  for  back- 
ing the  power  breeder. 

Another  break  for  the  citizen  and  taxpayer 
lies  In  the  fact  that  the  stockpile  of  flsslon- 
Bble  material  built  up  for  atom  bombs  or 
mobile  reactors,  if  not  used,  may  someday. 
In  a  more  sane  world  than  the  one  we  now 
have,  be  ultimately  available  for  conversion 
Into  civilian  atomic  enerf;y.  Quoting  Mr. 
Dean  again :  "The  fissionable  material  we  are 
now  acctmsulatlng  ts  valuable  to  us  as  fuel. 
It  will  always  be  valuable  to  us  as  fuel.  And, 
If  it  is  never  used  in  weapons,  it  can  always 
be  taken  out  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's stockpile  of  weapons  and  put  to  work 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  As  long  as  It  Is 
held  for  this  purpose,  It  exists  as  a  tremen- 
dous potential  dividend  on  the  great  invest- 
ment we  are  now  making  In  national  se- 
ctuity." 

Thus,  we  see.  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
many  of  the  two  main  stumbling  blocks  to 
the  development  of  peacetime  atomic  energy 
for  power — the  tremendous  cost  of  researcli 
and  development,  and  the  stupendous  cost  of 
stockpiling  a  supply  of  fissionable  fuel,  may 
both  someday  be  overcome  as  an  Incident  to 
our  military  preparedness.  H  mankind  can 
avoid  blowing  Itself  to  bits,  the  atom  may 
one  day  be  a  boon  in  a  peaceful  world. 

if  current  reactors  turn  out  successfully 
(as  indications  are  that  they  will),  and  if 
costs  can  be  further  reduced,  the  natural  de- 
mands for  reactors  win  Increase  Indefinitely. 
We  have  ample  evidence  of  this  on  every 
hand.  The  first  useful  electric  power  in  his- 
tory has  already  been  produced  at  an  atomic 
testing  station  In  Idaho.  Britain  has  made 
use  of  a  sj-Etem  for  taking  heat  produced  In 
an  atomic  furnace  and  using  it  for  heating  a 
building. 

Perhaps  most  encouraging  Is  the  fact  that 
eight  major  American  companies  are  now 
seriously  inveslgatlng  the  possibility  of  ob- 
taining power  from  atomic  ener^.  llils  In- 
dicates that  industry  now  believes  that  the 
atomic-energy  program  has  advanced  to  the 
point  where  such  investigations  are  con- 
sidered worth  while. 

Several  obvious  impediments  stand  in  the 
way.  The  first,  the  necessity  for  military 
security.  Is  imposed  upon  us  by  world  condi- 
tions and  I  don't  see  how  we  can  do  anything 
about  that.  The  unfortunate  byproduct  of 
this  is.  of  course,  the  restriction  of  the  flow 
of  information  and  the  lack  of  ability  to  put 
our  best  scientific  and  engineering  minds 
freely  at  work  to  solve  the  many  technical 
problems  Involved. 

A  second  obvious  bottleneck  Is  the  neces- 
sity for  excessive  shielding  necessar>-  to  pro- 
tect operating  personnel  and  the  surrounding 
area  from  injury  from  the  radioactive  rays 
of  an  atomic  reactor.  At  present.  1  foot 
thick  concrete  walls  serve  this  purposa.  This 
Is  obviously  a  nuisance  and  oflseu  to  a  coc- 
slderable  degree  one  big  advantage  o<  using 
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stomic  power — the  ability  to  pack  a  lot  of 
punch  Into  a  small  area. 

Intense  study  Is  being  given  to  this  prob- 
lem. I  am  Informed,  and  prospects  for  ship- 
ping it  are  bright. 

Probably  the  worst  bottleneck  In  obtaining 
electric  power  from  the  atom  Is  that  of  fuel — 
fissionable  materials.  At  present,  there  are 
only  three  fissionable  materials  known: 
uranium -235,  uranlum-233,  and  plutonlum- 
239. 

All  of  this  comes  from  lu-anlum  ore.  Un- 
fortunately, uranium  ore  is  scarce.  Even 
more  unfortunately,  only  seven-tenths  of 
1  percent  of  the  uranium  ore  that  Is  avail- 
able Is  now  of  any  use  as  fissionable  mate- 
rial. This  Is  because  the  most  common  kind 
of  uranium — uranlum-238 — Is  not  fission- 
able. 

Thus,  you  can  appreciate  the  fuel  prob- 
lem. Only  1  part  in  140  of  a  rare  metal  is 
our  only  source. 

Fortunately,  there  seems  to  be  a  prospect 
of  bettering  the  situation.  Research  on  the 
"breeder"  reactor  promises,  at  least  theo- 
retically, to  create  more  fissionable  material 
than  It  consumes,  thus  increasing  our  sup- 
ply of  fuel. 

Roughly  here  is  the  way  it  would  work: 
When  the  fission  process  is  going  on  in  a 
reactor,  a  few  extra  neutrons  come  out  of 
each  fission.  On  the  average  three  neutrons 
came  from  the  disintegration  of  each  fission- 
able atom.  One  of  these  three  neutrons 
goes  to  keep  the  chain  reaction  going,  to 
cause  another  fuel  atom  to  fission.  An- 
other is  required  to  convert  one  uranium- 
238  atom  into  a  fissionable  form  of  atom 
Which,  in  this  case,  would  be  plutonlum. 

One  neutron  Is  left  over.  This  neutron 
could  be  used  to  produce  one  more  fission- 
able atom  from  another  atom  of  n-238.  If 
this  were  done  after  each  fission  process,  the 
atom  lost  originally  would  be  replaced  and 
one  additional  flissionable  atom  would  be 
created.  In  other  words,  as  the  reaction 
proceeds,  more  fissionable  material  would 
be  produced  than  consumed. 

When  and  If  a  successful  breeder  reactor 
is  developed  and  a  more  abundant  fuel  sup- 
ply is  assured,  atomic  technology  should  de- 
velop by  leaps  and  bounds.  A  more  abund- 
ant fuel  could  lower  prices  enormously. 

The  matter  of  prices  brings  us  down  to 
the  final  obstacle — high  cost.  As  has  been 
pointed  out,  reactor  costs  are  high  at  pres- 
ent, and  nuclear  electric  power  is  uneco- 
nomical. However,  a  start  into  the  clvillaa 
power  field  may  be  possible  by  use  of  by- 
product electric  power  with  military  re- 
quirements for  fissionable  material  carry- 
ing most  of  the  coet  of  the  development  and 
construction  of  reactors. 

We  have  to  have  the  military  atomic  ma- 
terial anyway — If  a  civilian  atomic  electricity 
can  be  developed  from  it  as  an  inexpensive 
byproduct,  we  will  have  received  an  unex- 
pected bonus  on  the  war  research.  Take  a 
specific  example  of  how  this  might  work: 

Fissionable  material  producing  reactors  re- 
lease enormous  amounts  of  heat,  which  can 
be  converted  into  civilian  electric  power.  A 
reactor  for  the  dual  purpose  will  cost  more 
than  h  reactor  for  turning  out  fissionable  ma- 
terlais  only,  but  not  too  much  more.  It 
appears  that  operating  costs  will  not  be 
much  larger. 

Long-range  trends  seem  to  favor  nuclear 
central  station  power.  In  a  new  technology, 
costs  Are  constantly  going  down.  Meanwhile, 
the  cost  of  power  from  competitive  soxu-ces 
of  power  is  going  up.  Oil  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly scarce  and  the  cost  of  coal  is  con- 
tinually going  up.  We  will  reach  the  stage 
where  some  civilian  nuclear  power  can  be 
produced.  First,  as  a  by-product,  and  later 
as   the  primary  product. 

With  further  reference  to  the  commercial 
feasibility  of  atomic  energy — feasibility  is  a 
relative  term — If  you  mean  atomic  power  to 
compete  with  Hoover  Dam  power  delivered  at 


the  switchboard  for  2  mills  per  kilowatt  In 
my  State  of  Nevada,  then  it  is  a  long  time 
away — but  If  you  are  discussing  power  to 
raise  the  water  2.500  feet  in  a  wet  mine  at 
Kureka.  Nev.,  where  there  Is  an  estimated 
$100,000,000  worth  of  zinc-lead  ore,  with 
the  power  generated  by  diesel  engines,  trans- 
porting fuel  500  miles  with  power  costing  3 
or  4  cents  per  kilowatt-hour,  then  you  are  in 
business  now. 

Universities  and  colleges  throughout  the 
country  have,  generally  speaking,  remained 
self-satisfied,  fat.  and  contented,  and  the 
world  moved  away  from  them  through  the 
advent  of  a  completely  new  technical  field. 

It  is  a  revolutionary  step  and  the  men  who 
are  at  the  top  do  not  know  where  It  will 
lead — much  research  and  experiments  must 
continually  go  on — the  colleges  must  get  In 
step  and  furnish  the  new  trained  manpower; 
they  can  only  do  that  through  sending  t)ieir 
professors  to  school  and  improving  their 
basic  nuclear  physics  and  chemistry  courses, 
and  including  enough  nuclear  technology  to 
prepare  the  graduate  to  enter  the  field  under 
proper  direction. 

The  field  will  Include  new  and  Improved 
methods  of  beneflclatlng  uranium  ores  (our 
University  of  Nevada  has  been  chosen  for  a 
research  project  In  this  connection) — the 
field  of  radiation  and  the  effect  on  animal 
and  human  life,  water,  and  soils — biology  and 
medicine — power   and   metallurgy. 

To  me  It  seems  only  a  matter  of  1  to  2 
years'  time  before  the  practical  use  of  atomic 
energy  is  at  hand. 


Molecales  on  the  Delaware 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ALLEN  FREAR,  JR. 

or    OCLAWARX 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  FREAR.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
very  important  occasion,  when  Congress 
is  about  to  take  a  recess,  as  it  will  do  In 
a  very  few  hours.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
during  the  vacation  period  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  might  like  to  reflect  a  little 
on  the  assets  and  the  outstanding  fea- 
tures of  the  State  of  Delaware. 

A  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Molecules 
on  the  Delaware"  has  been  printed,  pnd 
I  should  like  to  have  it  published  in  .he 
Appendix  of  the  Record.  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  the 
cost  of  printing  the  pamphlet  in  the 
Congressional  Record  will  be  $252.  and 
that  the  pamphlet  will  require  about 
three  pages  of  the  Record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
pamphlet  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pam- 
phlet was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MOLSCTTLES    ON    THE    DELAWAKE 

If  a  Martian  astronomer  should  sweep  the 
skies  with  a  powerful  telescope  for  evidences 
of  industrialization  on  other  planets  and 
were  to  brlrg  the  earth  within  his  range,  he 
would  find  a  sort  of  industrial  milky  way 
along  a  little  stream  more  or  less  in  line  with 
the  earth's  poles.  Reference  to  the  Inter- 
planetary Atlas  would  reveal  that  the  river 
Is  what  the  Earthlans  call  the  Delaware. 
Upon  sharpening  the  foctis,  he  would  find  an 
amazing  profusion  of  industrialization  on  the 
Delaware — many  kinds  and  sizes  and  shapes 
of  industries  along  the  river.    He  might  nat- 


urally wonder  what  the  little  Delaware  haa 
that  really  big  rivers  like  the  Amazon,  Missis- 
•ippl,  or  the  Nile  do  not  have. 

The  industrial  Delaware  River  is  the  stretch 
of  water  from  New  Castle,  Del.,  to  Trenton. 
N.  J.  Here  mlUa  and  factories  crowd  both 
banks,  and  the  few  choice  sites  remaining 
are  being  snapped  up  rapidly.  It  is  Just  as 
difOcult  to  take  the  industries  along  the 
Delaware  apart  as  It  Is  to  take  the  river  Itself 
ai>art;  but  that  Is  precisely  what  we  shall 
have  to  do.  This  la  about  the  lower  indus- 
trial Delaware — the  section  of  which  Wil- 
mington is  the  hub.  Not  far  below  the  city 
the  river  sides  become  too  marshy  for  mUl 
sites. 

Wilmington  is  bursting  at  the  seams  with 
industrial  activity.  If  you  want  proof,  con- 
sult any  of  many  published  boslneas 
records.  Look  at  the  t>ank  clearings,  building 
permits,  customs  receipts,  factory  output,  of- 
fice payrolls,  poetal  receipts,  retail  sales,  or 
any  other  Index.  They  are  all  on  the  up  and 
up — sharply  up.  If  you  are  allergic  to  charts 
and  tables,  take  a  trip  to  Wilmington  and  see 
for  yourself.  Depending  upon  where  you 
start  from,  you  can  go  by  automobile,  bus,  or 
bicycle;  you  can  go  l>y  train  or  airplane:  or 
you  can  go  by  boat  if  you  like.  Once  there 
you  will  see  trackless  trolleys  moving  with 
silent  speed,  automobiles  overflowing  the 
parking  lots,  and  a  steady  stream  of  cars 
crossing  the  new  bridge  over  the  Delaware, 
tankers  and  freighters  gliding  upstream  and 
down,  planes  taking  flight  from  or  alighting 
at  the  airports.  People  are  busy  every- 
where— poetal  clerks  sorting  mall,  bank  tell- 
ers counting  out  the  money,  secretaries  tran- 
scribing their  notes,  businessmen  astir  la 
conference  rooms,  telephone  booths,  and  ho- 
tel lobbies — but  nobody  too  busy  to  greet, 
and  meet,  and  treat  the  visitor 

WUmlngton  is  right  on  the  croasroads. 
Virtually  astride  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line, 
the  city  is  on  the  crossroads  between  the 
North  and  South,  which  gives  the  metropolis 
a  nice  blend  between  the  industrial  bustle  of 
the  South  and  the  more  complacent  North. 
Astride  two  mill  streams — the  Christiana  and 
tne  Brandywlne — the  city  is  on  the  cross- 
roads of  agriculture  and  industry.  Astride 
three  trunk-line  railroads.  Wilmington  is  on 
the  crossroads  between  political  Washington 
and  commercial  New  York.  Along  the  Dela- 
ware, the  city  is  on  the  maritime  highway 
between  Industrial  Philadelphia  and  the 
wide,  wide  world.  Best  of  all.  in  the  middle 
of  the  twentieth  century.  Wilmington  is  In 
midstream  between  a  proud  past  axul  a  full 
future. 

WUmlngton  Is  only  SO  minutes  south  of 
Philadelphia  by  raU.  More  than  a  way  sta- 
tion on  one  of  the  heaviest  traveled  rail- 
roads, the  city  is  2  hours  from  New  York 

ever  busy  with  business — and  an  hour  and 
three-quarters  from  Washington — ever  busy 
with  politics.  On  the  National  Geographic 
Society's  map  of  Maryland.  Delaware,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Wilmington  U  in  bigger 
and  blacker  type  than  Dover.  Driving 
through  Dover,  the  pollUcal  capital  of  the 
State  of  Delaware,  takes  less  time  than 
through  Wilmington,  the  Industrial  capital. 
Dover  Is  more  or  less  in  the  middle  of  the 
State,  and  Wilmington  Is  up  In  the  north- 
eastern corner  where  the  profusion  of  place 
names,  railroads,  highways,  and  other  carto- 
graphic markings  almost  obscure  the  Dela- 
ware River  Itself.  The  river  is  precisely  the 
reason  for  all  the  profusion. 

Unlike  southern  Delaware,  which  la  part  of 
Delmarva's  great  broilerland,  the  northprn 
part  of  the  State  Is  part  of  Industrial  Dela- 
ware. At  no  other  point  are  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  tracks  and  the  Delaware  River 
closer  to  each  other  than  at  Wilmington— 
not  even  up  near  Trenton  where  the  railroad 
crosses  the  river.  From  Wilmington,  the 
Pennsy  trains  go  south  by  west  to  Baltimore 
and  Washington;  and  the  shad  go  south  by 
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east  past  the  Maurice  River  orster  headquar- 
ters to  wherever  shad  go.  First  was  the  river, 
then  the  city,  then  the  railroads,  then  more 
City;  now  the  city  is  overflowing. 
Sizt  and  »ilhouetts 
Wilmington  is  a  little  city,  a  nice  little  city. 
Tou  wlU  not  find  It  In  the  census  tabulation 
that  tells  about  the  country  s  meet  populated 
areas.  No.  Wilmington  Is  too  little  for  the 
big  league  of  metropolitan  Gollaths;  in  fact, 
tf  you  look  through  the  World  Almanac's  1950 
list  of  the  country's  leading  cities,  arranged 
In  order  of  size,  you  will  have  to  go  way  down 
to  No.  93  before  you  strike  Wilmington. 
What's  more,  If  you  check  with  the  1840 
line-up.  you  may  be  surprised  to  learn  that 
Wilmington  slipped  a  couple  of  notches  dur- 
ing the  past  decade,  because  it  held  seventy- 
fourth  position  In  IMO.  lU  population  de- 
clined from  112,000  to  110.000;  but  don't 
•tart  feeling  sorry  for  Wilmington  until  you 
read  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Spread  out  over  16  square  miles,  the  peo- 
ple are  not  too  crowded  but  they  could  use 
a  little  more  elbow  room.  One-way  streets 
are  the  inevitable  telltale  that  the  city  ante- 
dates the  age  of  uutomobiles  and.  like  most 
otber  clUes.  it  has  lU  traffic  problems. 
Philadelphia's  municipal  stadium  could  ac- 
commodate the  entire  population  of  Wil- 
mington, if  Philadelphia  could  stage  some- 
thing thai  would  attract  all  of  the  people  of 
the  neighboring  city. 

Rodney  Square  In  Wilmington  is  the  busi- 
ness, not  the  geographical  center,  of  the  city. 
Around  the  square,  graced  by  an  equestrian 
•tatue  of  Caesar  Rodney,  wbo  rode  from 
Dover  to  Philadelphia  to  cast  the  deciding 
vote  for  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  are 
Wilmington's  temples  of  business.  Justice, 
culture,  communications,  and  religion.  Tlie 
tallest  temple  ta  the  du  Pont  Building, 
which  houses  company  offices  and  the  du 
Pont  Hotel,  and  immediately  behind  It  Is 
the  equally  imposing  Nemours  Building. 
Foot  Uafflc  through  the  revolving  doors  of 
these  buildings  Is  much  greater  than 
through  the  majestic  doorway  of  the  Clty- 
Couniy  Building  housing  the  SUte  courts. 
On  other  sides  of  Rodney  Square  are  the 
public  Ubrary.  well  stocked  with  books,  his- 
torical documents,  and  able  librarians;  and 
the  custom&house.  Federal  courts,  and  post- 
office  building,  whose  American  flag  does  not 
reveal  whether  the  stately  structure  was 
erected  by  a  Democratic  or  Republican  Con- 
gress. Also  looking  Into  the  square  is  the 
white  facade  of  the  Continental  American 
Life  Insurance  Co  — ss  sturdy  looking  as  the 
investments  In  its  portfolio  no  doubt — and 
a  church  of  the  best  colonial  architecture. 
PerlodlcaUy.  traffic  lights  around  the  square 
sensibly  stop  all  vehicular  traffic  so  that  pe- 
destrians may  Jaywalk,  as  they  will,  with 
safety.  Traffic  policemen  are  almost  scarcer 
than  cigar-store  Indians. 

The  Brandywlne  wanders  down  out  of  the 
north  from  Chester  County.  Pa.,  and  the 
Christiana  River  meanders  In  from  the  west, 
and  after  the  two  streams  Join  hands  they 
scarcely  have  a  mile  to  go  before  the  waters 
empty  Into  the  Delaware.  Across  the  watery 
forks  of  this  short-trunked  capital  Y  lies 
the  city  of  Wilmington.  It  Is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  "Pennsy"  and  the  Delaware, 
and  hemmed  In  on  most  other  pKDlnts  of  the 
compass  by  country  clubs.  On  a  map  show- 
ing the  city  limits,  blocked  solid  with  black 
Ink,  the  geometrical  flgtire  looks  somewhat 
like  a  slightly  skewed  regal  crown. 

The  stranger  coming  to  town  by  railroad, 
after  heeding  the  trainmen's  warning  to 
watch  his  step,  lifts  his  eyes  to  see  a  Junk 
yard.  That  and  some  lower  King  Street  fish 
markets  are  about  the  only  things  to  mar 
the  sight  and  smell  of  Wilmington.  The 
city,  for  the  most  part.  Is  clean  and  com- 
fortable, commercial  and  cultural,  and.  as 
we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  very  chemical. 
Out  beyond  the  country  cIuIm  are  the  open 
spaces    and    charming    countryside    of    New 


Castle  County.  The  population  spills  over 
into  equally,  if  not  more,  charming  and  roll- 
ing countryside  of  Chester  County,  Pa.,  to 
which  some  middle-class  and  better-off  Wil- 
mingtonlans  retreat  about  5  o'clock  when 
they  go  home.  Now  you  see  why  the  de- 
clining population  of  Wilmington  is  no  In- 
dex of  adversity. 

Greater  Wilmington 

Such  Industry  as  Wilmington  has — and 
the  term  "industry"  Is  lued  to  designate 
manufacturing  enterprise — is  mostly  along 
the  water  front.  Some  of  it,  however,  is  on 
the  other  side  of  the  river  In  New  Jersey. 
There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  industry  all 
around  Wilmington — In  fact,  much  more 
than  In  Wilmington  Itself.  All  oi  New  Castle 
County.  Del.,  and  cross-river  Salem  County, 
N.  J.,  is  the  area  that  the  Census  Bureau  and 
the  Delaware  Chamber  of  Conunerce  call  the 
Wilmington  metropolitan  area.  The  Smyrna 
River  is  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Castle 
County  and,  as  you  see  on  the  map.  Salem 
County  is  that  Jagged  and  Irregular  piece  of 
land  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oldmans 
Creek,  on  the  south  by  Stow  Creek,  on  the 
east  by  the  Maurice  River,  and  on  the  west, 
of  course,  by  the  Delaware  River.  Cross- 
river  communication  was  long  limited  to  the 
services  of  the -New  Castle-Pennsvllle  ferry, 
but  commercial  Intercourse  was  very  much 
improved  late  in  1951  when  the  Delaware 
Memorial  Bridge  was  opened  to  traffic.  So 
great  Is  the  growth  of  traffic  across  the  bridge 
that  within  less  than  a  year  it  already  ap- 
pears that  the  consultants  and  engineers 
made  a  mistake  In  buUdlng  only  a  four-lane 
structure.  The  $43,000,000  auto  duct  was 
supposed  to  f>ay  itself  off  within  30  years,  but 
it  now  appears  that  It  may  pay  off  within 
12  years. 

WUminfton  workers 

Over  a  quarter  of  a  mUllon  people  live  in 
the  Wilmington  metropohtan  area.  U  these 
people  are  like  other  Americans — and  there 
Is  no  reason  to  suppose  otherwise — almost 
200.000  of  them  are  14  years  of  age  or  over, 
and  about  90.000  of  them  are  in  the  labor 
force,  which  means  that  they  are  able  and 
willing  to  work  and  are  at  work. 

The  next  question  is.  What  do  they  do? 
Some  work  for  tlie  railroads — like  the  con- 
ductor with  whom  we  struck  up  a  conversa- 
tion as  his  Washington -bound  train  emerged 
from  the  Hudson  tube.  Some  work  for  the 
Delaware  Power  &  Light  Co.;  others  work  in 
the  stores,  hotels,  banks,  or  on  the  farms. 
But  the  largest  group  of  working  people  Is 
employed  In  the  industries — the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  area.  How  many 
workers  in  a  community  are  mill  workers 
differs  considerably  from  one  place  to  an- 
other. In  Atlanta.  Ga.,  for  example,  which 
is  a  great  trade  center,  only  17  out  of  every 
100  working  people  In  that  metropolitan  area 
have  Jobs  In  manufacturing  Industries, 
whereas  56  out  of  every  100  workers  are  mill 
workers  in  the  big  rubber  area  of  Akron. 
Ohio.  In  the  Wilmington  industrial  area 
the  number  is  about  midway  between — 37 
out  of  every  100  in  this  respect.  Wilming- 
ton is  more  or  less  average.  In  most  other 
respects  the  city  Is  anything  but  average. 

The  area  offers  considerable  variety  of  In- 
dustrial emplojrment.  According  to  a  cham- 
ber of  commerce  tabulation  for  1950.  the 
city  had.  In  addition  to  small  and  middle- 
sized  plants  11  big  Industrial  concerns  each 
of  which  eriployed  in  excess  of  500  workers. 
Three  of  these  were  chemical  companies,  two 
were  In  the  leather  business,  and  one  each 
In  textiles,  closures  {bottle  tops,  etc  ).  rub- 
ber, automobiles,  fiber  products,  and  paper- 
making  machinery.  Diversified,  you  say, 
with  an  apparent  preponderance  of  chemi- 
cals.   So  it  is. 

Outside  of  and  all  around  Wilmington  are 
still  more  industries.  Just  a  short  distance 
up  the  river  is  Edge  Moor,  where  du  Pont 
has  a  pigments  plant  and  where  the  Delaware 
Power  &  Light  Co.  cooks  coal  Into  kUowatts. 


Still  farther  up  the  river  and  almost  at  the 
Pennsylvania  border  is  Claymont.  where 
Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corp.  has  a  plant 
which  makes  what  they  call  general  chemi- 
cals. There  also  is  a  steel  mill  of  the  Colo- 
rado Fuel  &  Iron  Co.  which  was  bought  re- 
cently from  a  Delaware  famUy  of  steel 
makers. 

Below  Wilmington,  on  the  river,  is  New 
Castle  where  there  is  a  rayon  plant,  a  cen- 
tral research  laboratory  and  plant  of  the 
Atlas  Powder  Co..  and  a  manganese  steel  di- 
vision of  the  American  Brake  Shoe  Co.,  a 
plant  making  vulcanized  fiber  and  other 
concerns;  west  of  Wilmington  and  slightly 
south  Is  the  beautiful  residential  and  col- 
legiate city  of  Newark — the  home  of  the 
University  of  Delaware.  Heretofore,  the 
Continental  Diamond  Fiber  Co.  was  that 
city's  principal  industry,  but  now  the  city 
has  a  new  Chrysler  Corp.  plant.  Just  t>egln- 
nlng  to  make  tanits  for  the  Army.  It  Is  not 
too  difficult  to  imagine  what  the  addition  of 
Army  tanks  Is  going  to  do  to  the  contem- 
plative and  cultural  atmosphere  of  Newark. 
It  win  change  the  character  of  loans  by  bank- 
ers, the  city  fathers  will  have  to  install  addi- 
tional red  and  green  lights  to  control  traffic, 
and  th.  y  will  have  to  build  more  schools; 
the  real -estate  men  will  have  to  charge 
higher  prices  for  properties;  the  university 
may  have  to  raise  salaries  to  prevent  the 
professors  from  taking  Jobs  at  the  tank 
arsenal;  the  railroad  will  have  to  schedule 
more  stops  lor  trains  that  used  to  snort  and 
thunder  right  through  the  town.  Income  is 
going  to  rise  and  so  are  bank  deposits,  water 
consumption,  parking-meter  receipts,  news- 
pa  p>e '  circulation,  and.  no  doubt,  taxes.  In- 
deed, the  day  may  not  be  far  off  when  the 
town  will  have  a  ticker  ticking  off  the  latest 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  quotations.  Old 
residents  won't  like  it;  newcomers  will. 

Also  southwest  of  Wilmington  Is  Newjxirt, 
where  most  of  the  industrial  employment  Is 
oCered  by  a  General  Motors  assembly  plant 
and  a  du  Pont  plant  making  pigments  and 
titanium  metal.  Another  plant  of  the  latter 
company  that  makes  nylon  Is  In  Seaford, 
Del. — down  In  Sussex  County.  This  is  not 
In  the  Wilmington  industrial  area,  as  above 
defined;  but  Delaware,  after  all.  Is  a  small 
State,  so  that  In  a  sense  It  is  difficult  for 
anything  in  Delaware  to  be  beyond  the  WU- 
mlngton Industrial  orbit. 

Directly  across  the  river  and  in  the  after- 
noon shadows  of  the  Delaware  Memorial 
Bridge  is  du  Ponfs  Deepwat?r  Point  plant 
that  makes  dyes  and  hundreds  of  organic 
chemicals.  This  is  the  company's  largest 
plant.  Just  a  short  distance  upriver  on  the 
same  side  Is  Carney's  Point,  the  site  of  a 
plant  that  makes  various  grades  of  nltro- 
ceUulose  which  In  turn  Is  used  in  making 
sporting  jjowder,  lacquers,  and  coated  fabrics. 
Snythetlc  detergents  are  also  produced  In 
tills  plant.  Still  farther  upriver  and 
slightly  out  of  bounds  Is  GIbbstown.  where 
du  Pont  operates  the  world's  largest  dyna- 
mite plant.  This  is  on  the  Chester,  Pa., 
parallel  and  It  seems  strange  that  Chester 
Ehould  have  overlooked  the  opportunity  of 
including  this  in  the  greater  Chester  area. 
Thanks  to  able  and  diligent  powder-mill 
management.  GIbbstown  has  exhibited  re- 
markable durability  for  years,  despite  the 
occasional  habit  of  dynamite  to  do  its  work 
Isefore  it  gets  to  the  Job.  The  other  leading 
Industries  in  Salem  County  are  in  the  city  of 
Salem,  which  informs  the  explorer  as  he 
enters  that  it  was  estabJished  In  1675  (no 
misprint — that  was  two  and  three-quarter 
centuries  ago).  Salem  citizens  today  derive 
their  livelihood  chiefly  from  two  large  glass 
manufacturing  concerns  and  a  cannery 
operated  by  a  concern  known  almost  t)etter 
by  its  trade-mark  "57  Varieties"  than  the 
name  of  the  company  Itself.  Thus  far, 
Salem  has  neglected  to  erect  a  momument 
to  commemorate  its  brave  cltisen  who.  In 
1820.  defied  convention  by  eating  tomatoes 
theretofore  thought  to  be  poisonous. 
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A  tour  of  the  Wilmington  Industrial  area 
may  give  the  Impression  that  Wilmington  Is 
a  chemical  city  because  of  the  preponderance 
of  chemical  plants  along  this  part  of  the 
river;  in  fact,  the  Delaware  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce calls  the  city  the  "chemical  capital  of 
the  world."  That  of  course,  takes  in  a  lot 
of  territory,  but  the  statement  is  almost  If 
not  literally  true,  despite  the  forgivable  pro- 
pensity for  chambers  of  commerce  to  claim 
too  much.  In  case  4t  has  escaped  your  ob- 
servation, however.'  please  note  that  Wil- 
mington makes  practically  no  chemicals,  yet 
there  are  probably  more  chemicals  per  square 
mile  in  Wilmington  than  anywhere  else  In 
the  world.  They  work  In  the  large  experi- 
ment Station  of  the  Hercules  Pompier  Co.  and 
In  the  still  larger  laboratories  of  du  Ponfs 
experimental  station.  Here.  Atlas  Powder 
Co.  also  has  its  general  offices  and  some 
plants. 

People  In  Wilmington  und  the  surrounding 
area  live  and  move  and  have  their  being  In 
molecules.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  so  do  all 
other  people;  but  what  distinguishes  Wll- 
mlngtonlans  Is  that  they  are  aware  of  It, 
whereas  most  other  people  are  not.  Those 
of  us  educated  In  the  pre-Hlroshlma  age  have 
difficulty  In  shaking  off  the  Idea  that  a 
molecule  Is  the  "smallest  portion  of  an  ele- 
ment ojr  compound  that  retains  chemical 
identity  with  the  substance  in  mass."  as  de- 
fined In  Webster's  Collegiate  Dictionary. 
That  sounds  like  a  definition  right  out  of 
the  preatomlc  age  and  therefore  erroneous 
In  the  light  of  later  knowledge  about  fission- 
able materials.  Although  a  molecule  Is 
frightfully  small  and  the  atom  still  smaller, 
it  Is  now  generally  recognized  that  the  atom 
is  not  the  smallest  building  block  of  matter 
but,  on  the  contrary.  Is  a  complex  and  elabo- 
rate structure  made  up  of  ever  so  much 
smaller  building  blocks  called  electrons,  pro- 
tons, and  other  "trons,"  all  of  which  Is  far 
too  technical  for  the  general  reader  and  gen- 
eral writer.  Nevertheless,  a  great  big  mole- 
cule Is  so  small  that  It  can  easily  be  lost 
in  a  vest  pocket  or  a  desk  drawer  and  none 
but  the  technically  trained  chemist  would 
evar  miss  It.  It  Is  a  polymer  or  building 
block  out  of  which  all  kinds  of  things  are 
made  which  we  ordinary  mortals  like  to 
have  and  pay  good  money  for. 

Wilmington  laboratories  are  the  headquar- 
ters for  molecular  pioneering,  where  things 
in  prossalc  forms  like  water  or  air  are  taken 
apart  and  put  together  Into  poetic  forms  like 
nylon  and  cellophane.  To  anyone  but  a 
chemist  It  Is  difficult  to  comprehend  Just 
what  a  chemical  is.  In  the  realm  of  stuff, 
the  word  chemical  conveys  about  as  much  or 
as  little  Information  as  the  word  music  in 
the  realm  of  sound.  There  are  many  kinds 
of  music,  like  classical  and  Jazz,  sacred  and 
secular,  vocal  and  Instrumental,  chamber 
music,  nocturnes,  fugues,  and  so  forth.  The 
varieties  of  chemicals  are  equally  if  not  in- 
finitely more  varied  and  obscure. 

Census  enumerators  solve  the  difficulties 
of  classification,  or  think  they  do,  by  pigeon- 
holing all  chemicals  In  great  categories  like 
organic.  Inorganic,  drugs  and  medicines,  soap 
and  related  products,  paints  and  allied  prod- 
ucts, gum  and  wood  chemicals,  fertilizers, 
vegetable  and  animal  oils,  and  a  final  catch- 
all classification  called  "miscellaneous  chem- 
ical products"  Into  which  they  throw  such 
apparently  unclasslQable  products  as  print- 
ing ink.  glue,  and  salt,  and  a  final  subdivision 
or  catch-all  of  catch-alls  called  "chemical 
products,  n.  e.  c.  which,  as  a  footnote  says, 
means — not  elsewhere  classified.  All  things 
chemical  produced  In  the  United  States  In 
1947.  according  to  the  official  census  reports, 
bad  a  "value  added  by  manufacture"  of 
$5.365. 000.000.  That  Is  another  way  of  saying 
that  that  huge  amount  of  money  represented 
the  difference  between  the  dollar's  worth  of 
chemical  products  sold  and  the  cost  of  the 
raw  materials  out  of  which  ail  those  chemi- 


cals were  made.  Manvifacturers,  even  the 
chemical  manufacturers,  do  not  really  make 
anything;  they  Jtjst  transform  materials  al- 
ready made,  and  the  term  "value  added" 
measures  the  accretion  in  value  that  takes 
place  in  the  process. 

If  you  want  to  know  the  value  added  by 
manufacture  of  chemical  companies  In  the 
WUmrlngton  area  you  will  look  In  vain  In 
the  census  reports.  The  reason  they  do  not 
tell  you  Is  because  they  do  not  want  to  dis- 
close the  business  of  any  one  company,  and 
in  the  Wilmington  area  the  du  Pont  Co.  con- 
tributes a  very  large  proportion  of  the  total 
chemical  manufacturing.  Neither  do  we 
want  to  disclose  their  business,  but.  of  course, 
it  is  as  unreal  and  Impolite  to  talk  about 
Wilmington  and  Ignore  du  Pont  as  It  is  to 
talk  about  the  American  Revolution  and 
Ignore  George  Washington. 

du  Pont  molecules 

Chemical  companies  are  all  more  or  less 
alike  in  only  one  sense — they  make  chem- 
icals. Probably  the  most  distinguishing  fea- 
ture of  the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Co.  Is 
its  product  proliferation.  In  few,  very  few, 
major  lines  of  chemical  products  is  du  Pont 
the  largest  producer  (except  for  specific 
items  like  nylon — dreamed  up  and  engi- 
neered by  the  company  itself) ;  but  few,  if 
any,  other  chemical  companies  make  such  a 
bewildering  variety  of  chemicals.  In  quite  a 
number  of  major  lines  the  company  ranks 
second  or  third,  so  that  the  company  Is  easily 
the  decathlon  chemical  champion. 

Instead  of  visiting  the  company's  71  plants 
to  find  out  what  they  make.  It  Is  easier  (but 
alirtost  as  confusing)  to  leaf  through  the 
company's  260-page  green-covered  book  en- 
titled "du  Pont  Products  Index."  In  the  first 
section,  the  company's  1,200  products  and 
product  lines  are  arranged  by  departments — 
that  Is,  classified  by  operating  units  or  sxib- 
divlslons  producing  the  products.  There  are 
10  major  departments. 

The  first,  alphabetically.  Is  the  electro- 
chemicals  department.  It  embraces  seven 
subdivisions  Including  such  components  as 
ceramic  products,  chlorine  products,  etc. 
Curiously,  they  are  not  all  electrochemlcals. 
This  department  Is  so  named  bscause  orig- 
inally its  products  were  derived  chiefly  from 
salt  broken  down  by  an  electrochemical  proc- 
ess Into  Its  components  sodium  and  chlorine. 
Subsequently,  other  products  were  added, 
many  of  which  are  not  made  by  an  electro- 
chemical process. 

The  explosives  department  has  six  subdi- 
visions or  product  lines.  The  fabrics  and 
finishes  department  makes  20  pages  full  of 
products.  Including  lacquers  that  enabled 
automobile  manufacturers  to  shorten  the 
body-flnlshlng  process  from  weeks  to  hours. 

The  lists  of  products  by  the  film  depart- 
ment and  the  pigments  department  occupy 
only  two  pages  each,  but  that  does  not  mean 
that  they  are  Insignificant.  Nor  Is  the  rayon 
department  the  least  Important  Just  t>ecause 
its  list  of  products  is  confined  to  one  page 
only. 

Output  of  the  organic  chemicals  and  photo 
products  departments  Is  more  or  less  Indi- 
cated by  the  names  of  the  departments;  not 
so.  however,  In  the  case  of  the  polychemlcals 
department  nor  the  Grasselll  chemicals  de- 
partment. The  former  lists  Items  for  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  uses,  such  as  ammonia — 
a  fertilizer  Ingredient — synthetic  waxes  for 
shoe  polish,  and  toothbrxishes.  The  Gras- 
selll division  puts  out  products  with  some 
of  the  most  forbidding  names  like  dichloro- 
dlphenyltrlchloroethane,  commonly  called 
DDT.  Designed  to  annihilate  unwelcome 
Insect  life.  It  comes  in  150-pound  drums. 

The  company's  seemingly  endless  variety 
of  products  simply  defies  classification. 
About  all  that  can  be  said  Is  that  some  are 
basic  chemicals,  like  sulfuric  acid,  sold 
to  producers  who  use  the  material  In  other 
manufacturing  industries  like  petroleum  re- 
fining. Another  great  group  of  chemicals 
Is  semifinished  products — these  that  are  not 


exactly  finished  but  frequently  serve  in  either 
capacity.  Then  there  Is  a  vast  array  of 
finished  products  specifically  designed  for 
ultimate  consumption.  This  category  em- 
braces such  diversities  as  Orion  acrylic  fibers 
made  Into  women's  sweaters.  Nu  Green  fer- 
tilizer compound  to  spray  on  the  foliage  of 
plants  In  the  garden,  and  preservative  solu- 
tions used  by  undertakers. 

A  company  like  du  Pont  competes  with 
many  of  Its  beat  cvistomera  because  many 
of  the  best  markets  for  chemicals  are  other 
chemical  companies.  No  other  Industry  la 
like  or  so  much  like  the  chemical  industry 
In  that  the  producers  take  In  a  lot  of  each 
others  wash. 

While  the  du  Ponts  are  makers  and  mer- 
chants extraordinary  of  molecules,  they  are 
not  the  only  ones,  for  Hercules  and  Atlas 
also  operate  on  the  lower  Delaware.  Nor 
is  Wilmington  100  percent  chemical,  because 
the  city  Is  also  the  morocco  and  kid  leather 
capital  of  the  country,  and  It  Is  also  the 
country's  largest  center  of  vulcanlzed-fiber 
manufacturing,  and  It  also  claims  the  world's 
largest  plant  making  braided  rubber  hose. 
Furthermore,  the  city  has  yet  another  dis- 
tinction: It  Is  the  home  of  Jusey  Sc  Jones, 
a  famous  manufacturer  of  papermaklng  ma- 
chinery If  you  never  saw  a  Pourdrlnler 
papermaklng  machine,  which  is  about  a  city 
block  long,  you  have  mlsaed  something. 
Wilmington  is  primarily  a  chemical  city. 

Wn-MINGTON     TKSTZaOAT 

Wilmington  has  not  always  been  a  chemi- 
cal city.  Its  oldest  Industry  Is  leather  tan- 
ning, and  this  year  J.  E.  Rhoads  A  Sons, 
which  has  been  In  that  business  ever  since 
its  founding  in  1702.  celebrated  lu  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  birthday  anniversary.  Al- 
though the  city  has  never  been  without  Its 
tamers,  tanning  has  apparently  never  been 
its  principal   Industry. 

When  Wilmington  teas  in  flour 

For  years,  flour  milling  was  the  city's  major 
Industrial  activity  Just  when  the  first  flour 
mill  was  established  on  the  Brandywlne, 
and  by  whom,  would  probably  Interest  only 
the  Industrial  antiquarian,  but  by  1762  there 
was  already  a  notable  concentration  of  mill 
Industries.  The  Brandywlne  afforded  an 
Ideal  location  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
Numerous  water-power  sites  provided  power 
for  gilst  grinding,  the  Brandywlne  reached 
up  into  a  fertile  granary,  the  Delaware  af- 
forded not  exactly  the  only  but  certainly  the 
best  means  of  transpnsrtatlon  to  a  market — 
upstream  to  Philadelphia  and  downstream 
to  coastwise  and  foreign  markets.  At  that 
time  there  was  no  United  States,  but  there 
were  Thirteen  Colonies  whose  total  popula- 
tion was  slightly  over  1.500,000.  and  the 
major  metropolis  was  Philadelphia.  By  the 
time  George  Washington  took  office  as  the 
country's  first  President,  quite  a  number  of 
grist  mills  were  grinding  grain  along  the 
Brandywlne;  and  before  he  flnlshed  his  sec- 
ond term,  Brandywlne  millers  were  grinding 
400.000  bushels  of  wheat  annually,  and  flour 
exports  were  In  the  neighborhood  of  half  a 
million  dollars'  worth  a  year.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Brandywlne,  40  miles  upstream, 
there  were  130  Improved  mill  sites,  some  oc- 
cupied by  flour  mills,  and  others  by  saw  mills, 
paper  mills,  powder  mills,  and  tobacco  fac- 
tories. 

During  Washington's  term  of  office,  Ark- 
wrlght  spinning  machinery  was  Installed  in 
what  is  now  the  Wilmington  Industrial  area. 
but  the  venture  did  not  succeed.  During 
Jefferson's  term  of  cfflce  and  on  his  Invita- 
tion, a  French  Immigrant  by  the  name  ot 
Eleuthere  Irdnee  duPont  started  manufac- 
turing black  powder  on  the  Brandywlne. 
That  venture  did  succeed. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  other  Industries  were  established  In 
Wilmington.  Among  them  were  cloth  weav- 
ing and  Iron  n*enufacturlng.  The  Iron  man- 
ufacturers  of  Wilmington  cleared  20-perceut 
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profit  In  1812  when  there  was  no  Income  tax. 
Other  Industries  that  came  Into  the  are« 
during  the  period  were  shipbuilding  and  tba 
manufacture  of  papermaklng  machinery. 
Both  ablpe  and  papermaklng  machines  are 
still  manufactured,  though  the  former  Is 
spasmodic  In  Wilmington,  as  It  Is  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country. 

Plour  milling  continued  to  be  the  lead- 
ing Industi^r  for  many  years  According  to 
a  table  of  manufacturing  In  New  Castle 
County  from  a  page  out  of  the  1800  census 
of  manufacturing,  the  county  produced  over 
fC.MO.OCO  worth  of  manufactured  products, 
of  which  flour  and  meal  were  valued  at  $1.- 
500.000— the  largest  single  Item.  Second, 
acccrdlng  to  value,  were  cotton  goods, 
slightly  In  excess  of  $900,000.  -and  third  was 
gunpowder  valued  at  an  even  $000,000 — 
which  looks  like  an  estimate.  From  the 
standpoint  of  employment,  cotton  goods 
ranked  first— 1,100  of  the  3,900  hands  em- 
ployed worked  In  the  cotton  mills.  9hlp 
and  boat  builders  were  the  second  largest 
employers  of  labor,  and  carrlagemakers 
ranked  third  At  that  time,  Wilmington 
also  had  the  largest  car-wheel  factory  In  the 
United  States,  and  the  country  was  on  the 
eve  of  the  great  railroad  expansion.  At  the 
turn  of  the  century,  the  city  was  a  carrlage- 
and  buggy-n^"*^'^  center  but  subsequently 
carriages  went  down  a  dead-end  street 

Since  1800.  the  major  change  In  the  Wll- 
mliigton  Industrial  scene  has  been  the  pro- 
grcnlve  decline  of  f!our  milling  and  the 
emergence  of  chemicals  that  grew  Indirectly 
out  of  black  powder.  Sawyers  disappeared 
from  the  Wilmington  scene  as  soon  as  they 
had  sawed  up  most  of  the  local  timber;  they 
went  north  and  west  and  south  In  purstilt 
of  virgin  stands  of  timber.  Tanners,  still 
holding  on  to  this  day,  axe  nevertheless  lan- 
guishing, largely  because  tanners,  unless  they 
import  hides,  follow  the  abattoirs,  as  they 
must,  and  meat  packing  has  moved  to 
Chicago. 

The  powderers  prospered.  One  reason  for 
their  early  prosperity  was  the  discovery  of 
anthracite  in  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 
Blasting  hard  coal  out  of  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  required  a  lot  of  powder,  and  for  al- 
most three-quarters  of  a  century,  while  an- 
thracite mining  pro.spered.  Wilmington  pow- 
dermak^rs  flourished.  Djnamlle  wa5  also 
Indispensable  to  and  found  ever-widening 
markets  In  road  building  and  canal  build- 
ing and  excavating  for  akyscrapers  and  rail- 
road building. 

Anthracite  production  hit  its  peak  In  1917 
but  has  been  decllinng  ever  since.  However, 
by  that  time  the  pcwdermakers  had  already 
begun  to  branch  out  into  other  lines,  which 
opened  up  a  labyrinth  of  markets  for  mole- 
cules. Black  powder  led  to  dynamite  and 
to  nitrocellulose  (for  smokeless  powder) .  and 
the  cellulose  needed  for  nitrocellulose  led 
to  rayon  and  cellophane  and  dyes  and  pig- 
ments and  Inaecticides  and  X-ray  films  and 
plastics  and  hundreds  of  other  chemicals 
through  the  whole  alphat>et  ranging  from 
accelerator  activators  to  Elnc  sulfide. 

The  Lower  Delairare  goes  auto-catalytic 
It  is  precisely  this  peculiarity  of  the  chem- 
ical Industry  that  explains  its  rapid  growth. 
It  Is  auto-catalytlc.  In  their  efforts  to  Im- 
prove a  product  or  to  create  a  new  one  or  to 
turn  some  useless  or  low- valued  byproduct 
into  a  more  useful  material,  chemists  are 
forever  opening  up  new  markets  with  new 
products.  That  Is  what  auto-catalytic  meaiu. 
Most  of  the  big  chemical  companies'  reve- 
nues today  are  derived  from  products  that 
were  virtually  unknown  25  years  ago.  and 
probably  most  of  the  revenues  In  1975  will 
be  derived  from  products  scarcely  known 
today.  One  reason  It  is  so  difficult  to  define 
the  chemical  industry  Is  because  It  is  really 
DO  Indtistry  at  all — It  Is  what  Ponce  de  Leon 
was  iD^ing  for.  a  perpetual  "Fountain  of 
Toutli."    The  mistake  he  made  was  looking 


for  It  in  Florida — It  was  discovered  on  the 
Delaware. 

WTLMINOTON    TOMORSOW 

Having  portrayed  Wilmington  as  tt  Is  and 
as  It  was.  let  us  contemplate  what  it  will  be. 
For  this  section  there  are  no  references,  no 
authorities,  no  citations,  and  no  certainty; 
but  there  are  trends,  prospects,  and  possi- 
bilities. 

The  best  prospects  for  the  Wilmington  In- 
dustrial area  lie  in  Its  molecule  business.  At 
the  present  time,  practically  all  Industries 
have  their  "hands  wanted"  shingle  hanging 
on  the  front  door,  but  there  have  been  times, 
and  no  doubt  there  will  l>e  again,  when  the 
shingle  Is  taken  Inside.  A  unique  feature 
about  the  chemical  industry  la  that,  come 
good  times  or  bad,  It  always  has  hanging  on 
the  front  door  a  shingle  with  the  Inscription 
"brains  wanted."  An  auto-catalytlc  indus- 
try never  really  runs  Into  a  depression;  It 
Just  keeps  on  "auto-catalyrlng"  through  war 
and  peace,  through  prosperity  and  depres- 
sion, through  Republican  and  through  Dem- 
ocratic administrations.  "Bubble-^jum* 
comes  and  goes  and  so  do  "poodle-cuts"  and 
tUe  bathrooms,  glossy  kitchen  cabinets  and 
orer-bumpered  automobiles,  but  chemists 
just  keep  on  catal3rzlng. 

For  those  who  put  any  faith  In  extending 
curves  out  of  the  well-known  past  Into  the 
unknown  future,  we  offer  the  accompanying 
chart  which  shows  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  line  of  Industrial  production,  repre- 
senting a  picture  of  the  physical  output  of 
goods  over  the  past  quarter  century  and 
another  line  showing  the  physical  output  of 
chemicals,  the  latter  being  Just  one  of  the 
many  constituents  of  the  former.  It  Is  ap- 
parent how  chemicals  have  outgrown  the 
pack.  If  there  is  any  good  reason  for  ex- 
pecting a  departure  from  this  relationship, 
we  have  not  heard  of  It,  nor  by  hard  thinking 
can  we  come  up  with  any  good  suspicion. 

Entering  the  second  half  of  the  twentieth 
century,  what  better  location  could  there  be 
for  Industry  than  the  Wilmington  area?  Lo- 
cated on  the  country's  heaviest  axis  of  popu- 
lation, the  city  has  access  to  a  big  market. 
It  Is  on  the  Delaware  River,  which  offers  ad- 
vantages already  mentioned,  and  not  the 
least  of  these  is  the  fact  that  a  chemical 
plant  requires  a  tremendous  amount  of  wa- 
ter. For  all  the  powder  ar>d  other  things  that 
are  made  at  the  Olbbstown  plant  each  year, 
22  000.000  tons  of  water  are  pumped  out  of 
the  Delaware  River  and  after  the  water  has 
helped  to  make  the  djmamite.  It  goes  t>ack 
Into  the  river.  Wilmington  is  also  well  lo- 
cated because  Wllmlngtonlans,  who  like  to 
vacation  at  the  shore,  do  not  have  to  go  far  to 
the  famous  seashore  resorts  on  the  Delaware 
or  New  Jersey  coast,  and  those  who  prefer  the 
mountains  are  not  far  from  Pennsylvania's 
Poconos.  and  there  Is  still  lots  of  room  In  the 
back  country  of  Delaware  for  brand-new 
country  estates  for  all  kinds  of  purses.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  plenty  of  room  for  more  in- 
dustry In  south  Jersey. 

Ever  since  Wilmington  viras  on  the  Dela- 
ware, more  particularly  ever  since  Wilming- 
ton has  been  served  by  three  trunk-line  rail- 
roads, the  B.  Si  O.,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Rending — It  has  had  good  transportation 
facilities  and  they  are  getting  better  all  the 
time.  The  new  bridge,  already  mentioned, 
connected  with  the  New  Jersey  turnpike, 
gives  high-speed  access  to  New  York  and 
New  England.  Another  big  bridge  now 
abuilding  across  the  Chesapeake  Bay  gives 
access  tc  Baltimore.  Washington,  and  points 
south,  so  that  Wilmington  will  soon  be  In  a 
position  to  take  in  everything  from  Boston 
to  Atlanta  as  Wilmington  suburbs.  Trans- 
portation across  the  Delaware  River  is  to  oe 
augmented  by  a  long-planned  Cape  May  to 
Levies  ferry  service. 

Wilmington  Is  vibrant  with  expansion.  In 
the  6  years  following  the  end  of  World  War 
II,  the  city  has  spent  over  a  half  billion 
dollam  on  new  plants,  commercial  btilldlngs, 


hospitals,  schools,  churches,  and  private 
homes.  The  city  is  expanding  Its  airport 
facilities  and  \s  also  engaged  In  building  a 
sewage  disposal  plant,  thereby  doing  Its  bit 
toward  cleaning  up  the  Delaware.  A  ntmiber 
of  leading  concerns  In  the  Wilmington  area 
are  expanding  their  plant  capacity,  and 
among  them  are  du  Pont.  Hercules  Powder, 
AUas  Powder,  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye.  Clay- 
xnont  Steel.  Etbyl  Corp.,  Continental  Dia- 
mond fiber.  National  Vulcanized  Fiber. 
Pyrites  Co.,  and  the  Delaware  Power  &  Light 
Co.  Furthermore,  other  companies  are  com- 
ing Into  the  area  and  among  them  are  Coty — 
makers  of  feminine  beautlflers,  Chrysler — 
now  making  tanks,  later  automobiles;  Straw- 
bridge  &  Clothier — ^Philadelphia  merchanu, 
in  addition  to  Wanamaker's  and  Sears.  Roe- 
buck, who  already  have  branch  stores  there. 
The  chamber  of  conunerce  has  In  its  active 
file  400  industrial  prospects  which  are  seek- 
ing refuge  from  hlgher-t&ung  neighboring 
States.  In  a  private  interview,  one  leading 
citizen  reported  that  Delaware  u  clean  polit- 
ically and  has  good  courts. 

Depending  upon  the  point  of  view,  all  tills 
sounds  good  for  Wilmington;  but  there  are 
Wilmiugtonians  who  do  not  Interpret  aD  this 
as  good  news.  Some  dislike  to  see  the  city 
and  the  area  become  too  Industrialized. 
Growing  Industrialization  brings  with  It 
traffic  cc<ngestlon.  noise,  bustle  and  hubbub. 
It  may  lead  to  the  need  for  enlargement  of 
water  supply,  sanitary  facilities,  fire  protec- 
tion, schools,  churches,  hospitals,  country 
clubs,  and  other  innumerables  In  the  aggre- 
gate labeled,  perhaps  too  hastily,  "clvlllxed 
progress."  At  least  It  Is  possible  for  progress 
to  progress  at  a  painful  pace.  Wilmington 
seems  to  be  prepared  for  it.  but  some  of  Its 
leading  citizens  think  there  are  already 
enough  plants  In  the  ar«a  and  prefer  to  see 
more  concerns  select  the  city  as  their  home 
office  or  company  headquarters. 

A  substantial,  a  very  substantial,  propor- 
tion of  the  multitude  working  in  the  big 
central  city  office  buildings  are  technical  peo- 
ple— chemists,  chemical  engineers,  electrical 
engineers,  etc. — technologists  of  every  de- 
scription While  chatting  with  an  exectrtlve 
of  one  of  the  chemical  companies,  the  visit 
was  Interrupted  by  a  telephone  call.  It  was 
a  Delmarva  poultryman  who  had  several  car- 
loads of  turkey  feathers — byproduct  of  bis 
business — and  he  want«l  to  know  could  the 
company  use  turkey  feathers  with  mtitual 
profit  to  prospective  buyer  and  hopeful  seDer. 
The  answer  was  no;  but  someday  the  ntole- 
cule  wizards  may  turn  turkey  feathers  Into 
fine  fabrics.  They  have  done  stranger  things 
than  that. 


A  Kiad  of  Leader  America  Needs  Today 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARMAR  D.  DENNY,  JR. 

or  PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBB 
Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  DENNY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ser- 
mon by  Dr.  Clarence  Edward  Macartney, 
First  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.: 

Thx  Kind  or  a  Leases  Abcesica  Needs  Today 
(By  Clarence  Edward  Macartney) 

"Remember  me.  O  my  God.  for  good'  (Ne- 
hemiah  13:  31). 

"Remember  me,  O  my  God,  for  good.**  That 
Is  the  conclusion  to  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable pieces  of  autobiography  ever  writ- 
ten. The  prayer  of  Nehemlah  was  answered. 
Today  he  is  remembered  "for  good,"  for  tiie 
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Integrity  and  heroUm  of  hl»  character,  for 
his  faith  in  God,  for  th?  good  which  be  did 
to  Jerusalem,  to  the  people  of  God,  to  Ood's 
cause:  and  the  good  which  he  does  today  to 
all  men  who  fear  Ood  and  love  righteous- 
ness. 

Most  of  the  great  men  of  the  Bible  belong 
to  certain  well-known  groups:  The  patrl- 
anbs.  siKh  as  Abraham.  Isaac.  Jacob,  and 
Jo— ph:  the  prophets.  Moses,  Samuel.  Elijah. 
and  Isaiah:  and  the  priests,  like  Aaron  and 
Eleazer:  the  great  kings,  like  Darid.  Solomon, 
Josiah  and  Hezeklah:  and  warrior  leaders. 
like  Joabua.  Nebemlab  belongs  to  none  of 
these  groups.  He  is  not  a  patriarch,  not  a 
prophet,  not  a  priest,  not  a  king,  not  a  sol- 
dier He  stands  in  a  class  by  himself.  One 
might  call  him  the  greatest  layman  of  the 
Bible.  As  a  civil  governor  he  shows  the  im- 
mense Influence  that  strong  and  godly  men 
can  exert  upon  their  nation  and  their  times. 

Nehemlah  was  one  of  the  captives  In  exile, 
not  now  In  the  kingdom  of  Babylon,  but 
In  its  successor,  the  kingdom  of  Persia. 
Like  Daniel,  he  bad  risen  to  a  high  poet  at 
the  ccuTt  of  the  long-handed  despot  of  the 
world.  Artaxeixes,  the  son  of  that  Xerxes 
who  la  familiar  to  us  in  Greek  history  as  the 
one  who  threw  a  bridge  across  the  Hellspont. 
stormed  the  pass  at  Thermopylae,  but  was 
defeated  In  the  battle  at  Salamis.  He  was 
cup  bearer  to  the  king,  an  ofBcc  of  great 
importance  and  dignity  in  an  Oriental  king- 
dom. As  the  name  Implies,  the  cup  bearer 
had  to  be  a  man  of  high  moral  character 
and  integrity.  He  was  also  a  chamberlain 
of  the  court. 

Josephus  adds  some  interesting  informa- 
tion to  that  which  Nehemiah  himself  gives. 
He  tells  us  that  one  evening  Nehemlah  was 
faking  the  air  at  the  eventide  on  the  walla 
of  th«  palace  at  Shushan.  looking  down  on 
the  murmuring  waters  of  the  River  Ulal. 
when  he  suddenly  heard  men  speaking  in 
the  Hebrew  tongue.  If  you  have  been  a 
traveler  in  some  remote,  far-ofl  land,  where 
only  one  language  is  spoken,  and  that  lan- 
guage one  which  you  did  not  understand, 
and  then  suddenly  heard  men  speaking  your 
own  tongue,  their  words  fell  like  sweet  music 
upon  your  ear.  Nehemlah  stopped  and  en- 
tered into  conversation  with  these  Hebrews. 
After  the  first  greeting,  he  asked  them  about 
the  Stat;  of  Jerusalem  and  the  colony  which 
had  gone  up  with  Ezra  13  y'»ar8  before.  The 
answer  he  received  filled  hi-  with  sorrow,  for 
he  learned  that  the  walls  of  the  city  were 
broken  down,  its  gates  burned  with  fire,  and 
that  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem  were  in  a  des- 
perate plight,  much  worse  even  than  their 
compatriots  who  were  In  exl'.e. 

These  tidings  about  the  condition  of  Jeru- 
salem brought  poignant  grief  to  Nehemiah. 
for  he  loved  his  nation  and  the  city  of 
David.  In  the  prayer  that  he  made  to  God. 
he  confessed  the  sins  of  the  people,  how  they 
had  broken  the  commandments  of  Ood.  But 
he  also  spoke  to  God  the  words  which  God 
had  spoken  to  Israel  through  Moses  in  his 
farewell  address.  "If  ye  transgress.  I  will 
scatter  you  abroad  among  the  nations;  but 
if  ye  turn  unto  me  and  keep  my  command- 
ments and  do  them,  thourh  there  were  of 
you  cast  out  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
heaven,  yet  will  I  gather  them  from  hence 
and  will  bring  them  unto  the  place  that  I 
have  chosen  to  set  my  name  there."  On 
the  ground  of  this  promise.  Nehemlah  asked 
God  to  restore  and  redeem  His  people. 

It  was  not  safe,  even  for  one  in  so  high 
a  position  as  that  of  Nehemlah,  to  intro- 
duce matters  of  state  to  the  king,  Artaxerxes; 
and  for  several  months,  apparently,  Nehe- 
miah bided  his  time.  But  the  king  noted 
that  when  Nehemiah  waited  upon  him,  he 
was  sorrowful  and  sad.  One  day  he  said  to 
him,  "Why  is  thy  countenance  sad,  seeing 
thou  art  not  sick?  This  is  nothing  else  but 
sorrow  of  heart."  This  gave  Nehemiah  his 
opportunity.  He  told  Artaxerxes  why  he 
was  said  at  heart,  and  when  the  king  asked 


him  what  he  could  do  for  him  under  these 
circumstances,  he  asked  the  king  to  let  him 
rettirn  to  Jenisalem.  and  with  letters  of 
requiaition  upon  the  governors  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates  for  necessary  supplies 
in  the  reb\iildlng  of  the  walls  of  Jenisalem. 
The  compassionate  king  readily  gave  his 
consent,  and  with  an  escort  of  cavalry  Nehe- 
miah made  the  1,500-mile  Journey  down  to 
Jenisalem. 

He  was  there  3  days  before  he  told  any- 
one what  he  had  In  mind.  At  the  end  of 
the  third  day,  he  arose  in  the  night,  and, 
mounting  his  beast  and  taking  a  few  men 
with  him.  made  a  circuit  of  the  walls,  in 
order  that  he  might  learn  the  worst  about 
the  defenses  of  the  city.  The  next  day  he 
assembled  the  leaders  of  the  people  and  said 
to  them.  "Come  and  let  us  build  up  the  wall 
of  Jerusalem  that  we  be  no  more  a  re- 
proach." This  appeal  stirred  the  courage 
and  the  patriotism  of  the  people  and  they 
answered.  "Let  ua  rise  and  build." 

As  soon  as  the  work  of  rebuilding  and  re- 
storation was  commenced,  Nehemlah  began 
to  encounter  opposition  from  the  trlt>es  liv- 
ing In  the  territory  around  Jerusalem.  This 
triumvirate  of  envy  and  opposition  consist- 
ed of  Sanballat.  the  Samaritan:  Toblah.  the 
Ammonite:  acul  Gesham.  or  Oasbmu.  the 
Arabian.  Whoever  attempts  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  a  state  or  nation  and  drive  out  en- 
trenched evil  will  always  meet  with  opposi- 
tion. The  first  weapon  which  the  enemies 
of  Nehemlah  used  was  ridicule  and  mockery. 
Gathering  about  the  place  on  the  wall  where 
the  Jews  were  at  work  they  said.  "What 
do  these  feeble  Jews?  Will  they  make  an 
end  in  a  day?  Will  they  revive  the  stones 
out  of  the  heaps  of  the  rubbish  which  are 
burned?  What  kind  of  a  wall  is  this?  If 
even  a  fox  prowling  by  night  would  step  on 
it.  the  wall  would  collapse."  But  Nehemiah 
and  his  men  went  on  with  their  work.  "So 
we  built  the  wall,"  was  the  music  with  which 
th?y  did  their  labor. 

Then  this  triumvirate  of  opposition 
planned  to  stop  the  operations  of  Nehemiah 
by  force  of  arms.  But  Nehemiah  answered 
by  arming  all  his  workmen  While  half  of 
the  men  tolled  on  the  walls  with  the  hammer 
and  the  trowel,  the  other  half  held  the  spear, 
the  shield,  and  the  bow. 

Seeing  that  the  Jews  were  prepared  to 
resist  force  with  force,  the  enemies  of  Nehe- 
mlah had  no  taste  for  conflict  or  attack.  In- 
stead of  that  they  changed  their  tactics  and 
tried  to  entice  Nehemiah  to  come  without 
the  walls  and  enter  into  a  conference  with 
them.  "Come  now,"  they  said,  "and  let  us 
reason  together."  But  Nehemiah  answered. 
"I  am  doing  a  great  work  and  I  cannot  come 
down." 

Next  his  enemies  hurled  at  Nehemiah  the 
very  dangerous  weapon  of  slander.  One  of 
them  came  Into  the  city  holding  in  his  band 
an  open  letter,  the  Inference  being  that 
others  had  read  the  letter  and  were  well 
acquainted  with  its  contents.  "It  is  re- 
ported." it  said,  "among  the  heathen,  and 
Gashmu  salth  It.  that  thou  and  the 
Jews  think  to  rebel,  for  which  cause  thou 
bul'.dest  the  wall,  that  thou  mayest  be  their 
king."  This  was  a  most  dangerous  charge. 
The  very  breath  of  it  had  often  been  sufllclent 
to  cost  a  Persian  governor  his  head.  But 
Nehemlah  did  not  permit  this  slander  to  turn 
him  aside  from  his  great  undertaking. 

The  next  and  last  attempt  of  Nehemiah's 
enemies  was  to  frighten  him  Into  the  temple. 
A  renegade  prophet  came  to  him  and  told 
him  that  on  that  very  night  there  would  be 
an  attempt  to  assassinate  him.  and  urged 
him  to  take  sanctuary  In  the  temple,  know- 
ing full  well  that  if  Nehemiah  left  the  walls 
and  went  into  the  temple  the  work  would 
stop.  But  to  this  proposition  Nehemiah 
made  his  noble  answer,  "I  will  not  go  in. 
Should  such  a  man  as  I  flee?" 

Thus  the  work  went  on;  and  In  the  in- 
credibly short  time  of  62  days  the  work  was 


finished:  and  all  the  gates,  too— the  sheep 
gate,  the  dung  gate,  the  fish  gate,  the  foun- 
tain gate,  and  the  dragon  gate,  were  set  up. 
-So  we  flnUhed  the  wall." 

But  Nehemlah  knew  that  Jerusalem  mtut 
have  other  walls  than  those  of  stone.  We 
have  seen  recently  great  and  imposing  build- 
ings rise  here  in  the  midst  of  Pittsburgh, 
two  not  far  from  this  church:  the  others 
at  the  point  where  the  rivers  meet.  Beauti- 
ful and  sUtely  buildings  they  are.  Indeed. 
But  our  city  needs  more  than  these  noble 
buildings,  it  needs  moral  and  spiritual 
biUldlng.  Nehemlah  knew  that  was  true  of 
Jerusalem.  He.  therefore,  called  out  of  re- 
tirement his  great  predecessor  and  contem- 
porary. Sn-a  the  Scribe.  When  all  the  peo- 
ple were  assembled  together,  Ezra  mounted 
the  pulpit.  This  is  the  first  mention  of  the 
pulpit  in  history.  Standing  in  the  pulpit, 
he  read  to  the  people  the  law  of  God,  the 
law  of  Moses;  and  as  he  read  it  the  Levitea 
explained  the  meaning  to  the  people.  After 
several  days  of  this  reading  and  exhortation 
the  people  confessed  their  sins;  and.  like  the 
Covenanters  of  Scotland,  signed  a  solemn 
league  and  covenant  of  their  allegiance  unto 
God. 

This  done,  the  wall  and  Its  gate  were  con- 
secrated and  dedicated.  The  people  were 
fcrmed  into  two  divisions,  one  led  by  Ezra 
and  the  other  by  Nehemlah.  Marching  along 
the  top  of  the  wall  from  dUTerent  directions, 
they  met  near  the  temple  area.  There  they 
gave  thanks  to  God  and  rejoiced  with  great 
Joy  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  story  of  this  great 
layman  and  clvU  governor.  Nehemlah.  The 
ruling  traits  of  his  character  were  compas- 
sion and  sympathy  for  his  people.  Indomit- 
able coiirage.  incorruptible  Integrity  and 
honesty,  and  faith  in  God.  Today  America 
needs.  p>erhape  more  than  at  any  other  time 
In  Its  history,  a  leader  of  the  stature  of 
Nehemlah. 

I.  AMniiCA  ifzxoe  tooat  a  mam  who  camwm 

Nehemiah  was  a  man  who  cared.  He  was 
secure  in  his  high  post  with  lu  rich  emoiil- 
ments  in  the  world  empire  of  Persia.  When 
be  heard  the  tidings  about  the  lamentable 
plight  of  Jerusalem,  he  might  have  said  to 
himself.  "This  Is  too  bad,  but  what  can  I 
do  about  it?  My  future,  my  destiny,  is 
here  in  Persia."  But  Nehemlah  was  not 
that  kind  of  a  patriot,  not  that  kind  of 
a  Jew.  Instead  of  that,  be  was  the  kind 
who  would  say,  "If  I  forget  thee.  O  Jeru- 
salem, let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning. Let  my  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  my  mouth,  if  I  remember  not  thee  above 
my  chief  Joy." 

We  need  today  men  who  care  about  the 
state  of  our  Nation.  We  are  imperiled  not 
only  from  the  many  evils  and  evil  doers  in 
our  midst,  but  from  indifference  and  com- 
placency on  the  part  of  the  people  There 
are  too  many  who  do  not  care  and  are 
unconcerned  about  the  moral  condition  of 
our  coimtry  as  long  as  we  have  prosperity, 
and  as  long  as  good  wages  are  paid,  and 
good  dividends  come  in.  But  If  none  cares, 
the  Nation  will  go  down.  That  we  are  In 
a  serious  plight  morally,  was  recently  dem- 
onstrated by  the  fact  that  six  of  the  lead- 
ing candidates  for  the  Presidency  of  our 
country  forgot  for  a  little  their  rival  am- 
bitions and  political  prejudices  and  united 
In  a  statement,  saying  that  the  greatest 
need  of  America  today  Is  a  revival  of  moral 
character. 

Here  are  some  of  the  condition*  In  otir 
land  which  call  for  grief  and  prayer  on  the 
part  of  those  who  love  their  Nation  and 
their  fellowman.  a  grief  and  prayer  like 
that  of  Nehemlah  when  he  first  heard  of. 
and  then  saw  for  himself,  the  terrible  plight 
of  Jerusalem. 

The  hideous  revelations  of  the  congres- 
sional committee  of  a  year  ago  show  a  vast 
underground  network  of  syndicated  crime. 
Our  two  greatest  cities.  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago,  stood   at    the    top   la    this   notorious 
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distinction.  In  both  of  these  cities  vice 
and  crime  bad  a  secret  and  illicit  associa- 
tion with  public  office. 

The  age  level  of  Juvenile  crime  in  our 
land  sinks  lower  and  lower.  Our  own  city  of 
Pittsburgh  is  a  sad  example  and  illustration 
In  that  respect.  The  records  of  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  police  show  that  in  a 
recent  year,  of  those  under  15  years  up  to 
the  age  of  20.  who  were  arrested  by  the  police, 
by  far  the  largest  number  were  youth  under 
the  age  of  15  years.  Five  hundred  and  eight- 
een under  the  age  of  15  were  arrested,  and 
188  15  years  of  age  were  arrested.  Of  this 
total  of  706  arresU  of  youth  under  20,  most 
of  them  were  under  15   years  of  age. 

Alcoholism,  which  we  might  term  Ameri- 
ca's enemy  No.  1,  continues  to  ravage  our 
population  and  fill  otur  prisons  and  peni- 
tentiaries. In  a  recent  year  in  Pittsburgh  the 
total  number  of  arresU  by  the  police  were  37,- 
375.  Of  these  18.585.  almost  half,  were  for 
drunkenness.  In  addition  to  this,  a  greai 
number  of  other  crimes  for  which  men  were 
arrested  were  committed  by  those  under  the 
Influence  of  liquor,  such  as  more  than  the 
6,000  arresU  for  disorderly  conduct.  The  re- 
peal Of  prohibition  many  foolishly  thought 
was  going  to  solve  our  liquor  problem.  No 
student  of  that  problem  entertained  such  an 
Idea.  The  representative  of  one  of  the  largest 
distilleries  In  America,  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Increase  In  the  cost  of  liquor. 
gave  some  startling  figures  as  to  the  vast 
extent  of  the  illicit  manufacture  of  whisky. 
The  bootlegger  did  not  disappear  when  the 
eighteenth  amendment  was  repealed.  Even 
bvuiness  today,  particularly  In  the  line  of 
Industrial  manufacturing,  alarmed  at  the 
lost  labor  hours  through  drinking,  has  com- 
menced a  scientific  study  of  the  problem. 
And  yet.  on  the  radio,  on  the  television,  and 
on  the  signboards  along  our  highways  a  Gov- 
ernment which  u  supposed  to  have  the  wel- 
fare of  Its  citizens  at  heart,  still  permiU  this 
evil  business  to  display  liquor  as  a  friend  of 
man  and  woman. 

Our  land  is  flooded  todsy  with  sex  maga- 
zines, the  Influence  of  which  Is  destructive 
of  moral  character.  A  major  crime  Is  com- 
mitted in  America  every  30  seconds,  a  mur- 
der every  40  minutes.  In  Korea,  in  2  years 
of  fierce  wsrfare,  with  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands armed  with  the  deadliest  weapons  of 
destruction,  and  whose  business  is  to  kill  and 
destroy,  some  18.000  of  our  young  men  have 
been  killed  in  battle.  But  in  the  same  2 
years.  In  America  45.000  of  our  citizens  have 
been   murdered. 

Worst  of  all  Is  the  revelation  that  high 
ofllce  has  not  Infrequently  been  occupied  for 
the  sake  of  personal  profit  and  spoils.  One 
of  the  chief  tax  collectors,  one  who  called 
upon  honest  citizens  to  pay  promptly  their 
Income  tax.  when  himself  questioned  about 
his  own  evasion  of  tax  payment,  refused  to 
answer  the  questions,  because,  he  said,  they 
might  Incriminate  him.  Why  should  any 
honest  citizen  be  afraid  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions? America  went  off  the  gold  standard 
lu  1933.  Now  It  appears  that  It  has  gone 
ofl  the  gold  sUndard  of  morality,  as  well  as 
the  gold  standard  of  money. 

Those  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence 176  years  ago  said  that  In  the 
support  of  that  Declaration  they  pledged 
their  lives,  fortunes,  and  sacred  honor. 
When  we  hear  of  dishonesty  In  Govern- 
ment and  In  business,  I  wonder  what  those 
builders  of  our  Nation  would  think  of  our 
conception  today  of  sacred  honor?  We  Ulk 
constantly  of  new  things  today— New  Deals, 
new  theology,  and  new  standards.  But  what 
we  need  most  of  all  Is  some  of  those  old 
things  which  have  been  tried  and  tested 
through  the  ages — the  old  virtue  of  thrift, 
ol  honesty,  of  honor  In  office,  of  faith  in 
Ood. 

n.    AMntlCA    NXrDS    A    MAN    OF    COUaAOX 

When  his  enemies  tried  to  intimidate 
Nehemlah  and  frighten  him  by  the  malicious 
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slander  that  he  was  planning  to  revolt 
against  Artaxerxes,  the  King  of  Persia,  and 
set  up  for  himself,  Nehemlah  scorned  the 
accusation  and  denounced  It  for  what  It 
was — a  wicked  lie.  Again,  when  his  enemies 
sent  an  emissary,  a  renegade  prohp>et,  to  tell 
him  that  his  life  was  In  Immediate  danger, 
and  that  he  ought  to  come  down  from  the 
wall  and  take  refuge  in  the  Temple,  Nehe- 
mlah gave  his  grand  answer,  "Should  such 
a  man  as  I  flee?"  We  need  today  men  who 
have  the  cotirage  to  stand — what  they  will 
have  to  stand  if  they  are  going  to  stand  with 
God  and  right — ridicule,  threats,  and  slander. 
We  need  men  who  fear  God.  and  not  man. 

m.  AMEKICA  NEEDS  HONEST  AND  IMCX)RBtn>TIBLX 
MEN    IN    omcE 

Graft  and  dishonesty  In  public  office  are 
nothing  new.  Even  leaders  of  the  people  in 
Jerusalem,  and  when  the  heroic  leadership 
of  Nehemiah  was  lifting  the  city  and  the 
nation  out  of  its  misery  and  shame,  were 
guilty  of  dishonesty  and  bribery  and  extor- 
tion. They  were  selling  their  brothers  Into 
slavery  for  debts,  and  were  making  the  poor 
eat  bread  mildewed  with  their  tears.  Com- 
mcntlng  on  that  Nehemlah  in  this  great  au- 
tobiography said,  "This  did  not  I  because  I 
feared  the  Lord."  To  put  himself  above  such 
suspicion,  Nehemiah  took  no  salary.  He  re- 
fused to  use  the  office  of  governor  for  per- 
sonal profit,  because  of  his  fear  of  God  and 
his  love  of  the  nation.  We  need  a  revival  to- 
dar  of  that  idea  which  was  publicized  In  our 
Nation  by  Grover  Cleveland,  the  President 
who  splendidly  overcame  the  transgression  of 
his  youth,  and  proved  to  be  one  of  our 
strongest  executives.  What  he  said,  and 
what  he  practiced  too,  was  this;  "Public 
office  Is  a  public  trust."  What  would  our 
country  be  like  today.  If  all  men  in  places 
of  public  responsibility  and  high  office  were 
ruled  by  the  fear  of  God? 

IV.   AMERICA  NEEDS  A   MAN  OT  FArTH   AND  PRATES 

We  need  today  not  only  men  who  have  the 
moral  character  of  Nehemlah,  his  courage,  his 
integrity,  his  sympathy  for  his  fellowmen, 
but  also  men  who  have  his  faith  In  God. 
Our  greatest  need  as  a  Nation  today  is  a 
great.  God-fearing  moral  leader,  for  "except 
the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  In  vain 
that  build  It;  except  the  Lord  keep  the  city, 
the  watchman  waiteth  but  in  vain." 

On  the  courthouse  of  Cuyahoga  County 
at  Cleveland.  Ohio,  are  Inscribed  these 
words:  "Obedience  to  law  la  liberty."  Re- 
cently one  of  the  Judges  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  a  significant  omission  in  the  Inscrip- 
tion. It  comes  from  Richard  Hooker,  the 
16th  century  author  and  stylist,  and  what 
Hooker  wrote  was  this,  "Obedience  to  divine 
law  Is  liberty." 

God  makes  a  Bible  out  of  bUtory.  It  Is  a 
Bible  that  he  who  runs  may  read:  and  that 
Bible  declares  that  the  nation  which  forgets 
Ood  shall  tot  cast  Into  hell.  When  we  have 
a  revival  of  obedience  to  divine  law,  then 
the  ramparts  which  we  watch  shall  be  safe. 


Article  on  the  Steel  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

or  SOtTTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4,  19S2 

Mr,  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin^ous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article 
entitled  "Steel  Output  Drops  to  12^/2 
Percent  in  Strike — Total  Loss  In  Postwar 
Years  Above  34,500,000  Tons,"  published 
In  Steel  Pacts,  June  1952. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUtws: 

Bteel   OtJTPUT    Drops   to    12 '2    Percent   ih 

Strike — Total    Loss    in    Postwar    Years 

Above  34.500,000  Tons 

Nearly  6,500,000  tons  of  steel  were  lost  In 
late  April,  early  May.  and  the  first  2  weeks  In 
June  this  year,  bringing  the  total  loss  in 
major  strikes  to  more  than  34,500.000  tons 
of  Ingots  and  steel  for  castings  since  the  war's 
end.  according  to  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Institute. 

Production  fell  to  12»4  percent  of  capacity 
In  the  week  starting  June  9.  Steelworkers 
went  on  strike  after  the  Supreme  Court 
voided  President  Truman's  seizure  of  the  steel 
industry. 

The  34,500,000  tons,  In  terms  of  finished 
steel,  would  provide  steel  for  mere  than  15,- 
000,000  pas£enger  automobiles,  almost  as 
many  as  were  made  In  the  3  years  1949-51. 
The  total  Is  equal  to  the  1951  shipments  of 
finished  steel  directly  to  the  auto  Industry; 
railroads:  shipbuilding:  aircraft:  ordnance; 
machinery:   Industrial  equipment  and  tools. 

The  34,500,000,000  tons  is  the  total  lost 
from  only  large-scale  walk-outs.  It  does  not 
include  the  losses  during  numerous  wild- 
cat strikes  and  other  disputes,  many  of 
which  were  short-lived.  Some  of  these  in- 
terruptions caused  the  loss  of  more  than 
700.000  tons  of  steel  In  1951  and  350,000  to 
400,000  tons  during  1950. 

The  largest  annual  loss  from  major  strikes 
occurred  in  1916.  The  total  that  year  was 
nearly  13.500,000  tons,  resulting  from  a 
1 -month  steel  strike  and  two  coal  miners' 
strikes. 

The  next  largest  loss  was  9.200.000  tons 
in  a  general  steel  strike  in  1943. 

Other  losses  Included:  1,761,000  tons  du"  • 
Ing  a  strike  of  coal  miners  In  1945;  over 
1,500.000  tons  In  a  mine  strike  In  1947; 
nearly  1,950.000  tons  In  two  controversies 
with  coal  miners  In  1948,  and  over  1,000,- 
000  tons  during  a  strike  of  coal  miners  In 
1950. 

In  each  case  the  estimated  loss  is  ar- 
rived at  by  assuming  that  if  there  had  been 
no  strike,  steel  production  would  have  been 
approximately  the  same  as  It  was  preceding 
the  strike. 

Steel  output  was  higher  than  ever  before 
In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  at  nearly 
27,200,000  tons  of  Ingots  and  steel  for 
castings.  The  March  output  was  a  record, 
over  9.400.000  tons.  However,  in  April 
production  fell  to  7,991,000  tons  and  In  May 
it  was  8,261.000  tons.  The  output  of  the 
first  5  months  this  year  was  43.449,600  tons, 
about  192.000  tons  under  the  same  part  of 
last  year  in  view  of  the  interruptions  dur- 
ing April  and  May   1952. 

The  production  during  March  was  at  an  an- 
nual rate  of  nearly  110,500,000  tons.  If  that 
amount  of  steel  were  to  be  made  in  a  year 
it  would  be  5,000,000  tons  higher  than  the 
actual  output  of  1951  and  1,500,000  tons 
higher  than  the  annual  capacity  at  the  start 
of  this  year. 


Address  by  Hon.  George  W.  Malone,  of 
NeTada,  Before  Nevada  State  Republi- 
can Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  address  de- 
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livered  by  me  before  the  Nevada  State  the  state  devk-opment  procram  (d)  The  oridnai  adjudication  and  rabae- 

Republican     Convention,     in     Tonopah,  storage     reservoirs     for     irrigation— flood  I"*"*    dectslonii    on    transfer    and    general 

Nev..  on  May  9,  1952,  may  be  printed  in  control  and  power  are  fast  materializing  un-  policies  appealable  to  the  court, 

the  Appendix  of  the  Rtcord  ^"  ^«  Pl«^s  °^  ^^  Army  engineers  and  th«  Atomic  energy:  The  profound  effect  upon 

There  beine  no  obiection  '  the  addrP<;«!  Bureau  of  Reclamation  engineers.  *!»«  economy  of  this  Nation  may  equal  or  sur- 

inere  oemg  no  ODjecuon.  ine  aaoress  These  mans  orlelnate  in  the  senate  PubUc  P"»    the    importance    of    the    discovery    of 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  m  t::ie  Record,  ^^esepians  originate  m  tne  benatepuouc  ^jp^ricitT 

-  ,,  Worlcs    Committee    for   the   Army    engineers  circtncny. 

as  lOilows.  ^jj^  ^Q  ^^^  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  l®-  Research.  University  of  Nevada,  proj-  ^ 

You   are  the   directors  of   the  Republican  Insular  Affairs  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama-  ^cts: 

Party  for  the  State  of  Nevada.     We  have  the  tlon.  (*)   New  and  Improved  methods  of  bene- 

Governor— the  Junior   United   States   Sena-  i  am  a  member  of  both  of  these  powerfiU  Aciatlon    of    uranium-bearing    oret    already 

tor — and    the   State   controller.     The    major  committees.  authorized. 

responsibility  for  the  conduct  of  the  affairs  (b)   r:ew  and  improved  methods  of  explora- 

of    our    State— and    of    the    weUare    of    our  atomic  enesot  and  TTTAimTM  ^j^^^  j^^  uranium-bearing  ores. 

people.  The  discovery  and  realization  of  the  full  ^c)  Effects  of  radiations:   (1)    Plant  life- 

ooiNo   CONCERN— couNTT   AMB   STATE  Implacatiou  Of  the  practical  use  of  atomic  ^2)  sells;   (3)  wnter.                                              ' 

oaoANTZATioKs  ^"^'■Sy    ^"'l    o'    titanium    metal    in    civilian  «,,   Tranrfer  of  uranium  energy  to  heat— 

I  congratulate  you  upon  your  energy  and  ^tf^  ^el?  "'"  "  ^  '"  *■  ^™'  *^-  commercial  power.                        ^ 

SS'^th'fv '^e'SL'^fon^fti'^ll^n^  "'^Tr!;  ''  so'happens  that  our  State,  with  ita  low-  J^'^"*'*""'^'"'  research-heat  rertrtant 

zatlons-they  are  now  looked  upon  a.  going  eo^  powe^^d  raw  materials  can  ta.e  the  ™S^^„,,      ,„^,     commercial      power 

You  are  here  to  set  up  an  effective  going  ^^^   '"^    'J"^   important   fields:    many  me-  punt-mlning  dlsmct.                               ^ 

concern    State    organl^Ln-I    .now^thaf  r^.JJe^r  co'^    e^ed^\^^^1e^  Il»e.e  proje^c.  are  of  the  utmoet  Impor- 

you   wlU   do   It— and   that   you   will    follow  ,          imnortant  and  valuable  ^*°**   *°   "**   Federal   Government    at    thl« 

through— and   that   there   will    be    a   united  imporxani  ana  vaiuaoie.                ^^^  and  will  be  a  part  of  the  tremendoua 

Republican  Party  throughout  the  campaign.  program  for  consideration:  state,  domestic,  research  program  currently  being  undertaJcen 

I  congratulate  the  women  upon  their  part  rooiicN  by    the    Federal    Government    through    the 

in  organizing  the  17  effective  county  organl-  State  Alcmic  K&ergy  Commission, 

zatlons— they  have  actually  become  an  In-  pjoQ^  control,  hrigation.  power,  and  soU  '^*   Unlveralty   of   Nevada    through    thla 

tegral  part  of  the  party  machinery.  conservation-  program,    together    with    its    administrative 

The     1952     campaign     transcends     party  j    Truckee  River:   (a)  Proeser  Creek  Dam.  ""^^  technical   personnel  can  be  nationally 

Une*-the  American  peope  are  this  year  de-  development:    b    drainage:  (c)  chan-  »>««nl«d. 

ciding  upon  a  principle  of  government.  '^^i  improvement;  (d)  fish  ladders,  proper  StudenU  of  the  University  will  have  the 
A  RXPoar  fish  protection.  opportunity  to  graduate  with  the  latest 
I  am  here  to  report  to  you  a  program  for  3.  Walker  River:  (a)  Upstream  storage,  ^^ornic  energy  technique— weU  grounded  in 
the  development  of  our  State— together  with  power  development;  (b)  drainage;  (c)  chan-  *  ^^^easary  nuclear  physics,  chemistry, 
recommendations  for  a  domestic  and  foreign  nel  improvement;  (d)  fish  conservation.  *^  power  trenda — with  the  tremendous  op- 
policy— based  upon  my  SVi,  years  service  to  S.  Walker  River:  (a)  Upstream  storage.  PO'^Y^l'ies  for  advancement  in  this  new  and 
the  United  States  Senate.  power  development;  (b)  drainage:   (c>  chan-  relAUvelj  unexplored  field. 

state  development  PROGRAM  °el  improvement;  (d)  fish  conservation.  *•  Atomic  Energy  todustries;  (1)  Manufac- 

•me  State  development  program  U  one  that  ,  *■  Humboldt  River,  authorized  and  ready  ^  ^^LT''''^°'''''  °'  •"''*'*^'  *^'  '^' 

I  have  worked  on  for  many  years  as  an  engl-  '°'  negotiation  and  construction:  "^  Re^xar      t^hr^^m..       rr    .         w 

neer  In  private  practice— and  as  State  engl-  <*>    Upstream   storage,   flood  control.   Irrt-  we^a^f******      technology.      Unlveralty      of 

neer  from  1927  to   1935.     It  U  not  political  gatlon:    (1)  South  Pork.  (2)  North  Pork,  (3)  ^"-                                                           ^^ 

and  Should  be  endorsed  by  both  poUtlal  par-  Marys  River.  i   n«ir  ./.i-n,.-    w,»k-      ..             .    *^'^°' 

ties-and  followed  through  for  the  benefit  (b)   Channel  Improvement.  "i„^*T    ,          tV*' °^'*" 

of  the  people  of  our  State.  (c)    Drainage.  Lovelock  Valley.                       .  »    i»Li J  Vf,*,,,,,^  ^'^      ^^    ^ ^ 

^M«mc  ANB  po.«ON  PoociES  «^>^-^  conservaUon.  '•  ^«  et.^   .    /.fA..!^!!?.!!!!:.'^:          ,4 

'  The  domestic  and  foreign  policies  are  con-  ^    Muddy  River:  3    nuclear  Technology III                          13 

troverslal     and     do     Include     fundamental  ^*>  Upstream  storage,  flood  control.  »u-  4.  Technical  Klectlvea  .                     '"        ig 

political  principles.  thorized    and    ready    for    construction:    (1)  6.  General     Culture:     Social    aclence 

My  recommendations  are  for  your  consid-  Mathews  and  Pine  Plat  Reservoirs.  humanltlea,   contemporary       _    *         Sa 

eratlon.     You  will  remember  that  on  Novem-  f^'    Irrigation   and   domestic  water   devel-  "     " 

ber  15,  1949,  yoiir  State  Executive  Committee  opment.  lower  valley.                                                            Total iqo 

passed  a  resolution  urging  that  the  flexible  (<^)  Drainage  and  ditch  Improvement.  'n%»i\,^n 

Import  fee  principle  be  substituted  for  the  6.  Owyhee  River:  ^°*nm  2  years  of  the  University  engineer- 
so-called  Reciprocal  Trade  Act— and  caUed  (a)  Storage,  U-rigatlon.  and  flood  control.  brf nr>,^^r*7  P™'^"f»"y  ^^e  «*««•  ^or  lU 
for  the  defeat  of  the  International  Trade  (b)  Channel  improvement.  hl^m.  -«^L*.^  "l'^~^^*"  '^*  course. 
Organization  which  was  then  proposed  by  the  7.  Colorado  River:  nl^IrT!!!*  -^  ^  *"  Including  any 
State  Department.  (a)   Irrigation.   189,400  acres:    (1)   prOect  7^^ ^^Tr!^^"! T          .  , ., 

I  carried  your  resolution  Into  the  national  No.  1.  7,660  acres;    (2)   project  No.  2.  20S00  isouSd^^nfJTri.^^  t  *^^"°^*'^»'^  ^^  ^"^ 

organization.      We    were    able    to   defeat    the  acres:    (3)    project   No.   3.    61JJ00   acres;    (4)  T^rn^lJl^ft.      ^m       .         *  "w""' 

International   Trade  Organization— and   the  project  No.  4.  40,000  acres:   (5)   project  No.  5.  v«n^,.^  *  ,  ?Kf^  .       Nevada  can   be  In    the 

foreign  trade  plank— the  principle  of  the  de-  60.000  acres;  (6 )  project  No.  6.  Morman  Mesa  h^^^  ^  ,^  Important  fleld-just  as  it 

velopment  of  foreign  trade  on  the  basis  of  (b)   Upstream    power    development:     (l.'  v^r,                         ^  ^*  °'''*  ^°'  **"*  P"*  ^ 

fair  and  reasonable  competition  was  adopted  Bridge  and  Marble  Canyon  w,       ,, 

ELEVEN  WESTERN  state  RTPTTBLiCAN  CONFERENCE  Such  power  to   be   Withdrawn  under  the  •  fiU!I?'^l^l"*  J^^^  ^°°**  ^°^'^- 

Some  of  your  membership  played  an  Im-  "customer  preference"  clause  of  the  Bureau  tlon  tavwtteatlan*''             <»nt'-ol  and  Uriga- 

portant  part  in  the  adoption  of  the  first  two  °'  Reclamation  law,  by  the  Colorado  River  .    a_,,  r^_«.,„„n,„  o^    . 

mammae  poUcles  by  the  11  Western  States  Commission    of    the    State    of    Nevada    and  ?„»    «.  ^           L^?        !  "^ 

Republican  Conference  at  Seattle  on  October  transferred  to  distributors  and  actual  users  ^','    f, 7^  P"*^.   '  J  *  >    <^urchlll,    (2) 

15,  1951:  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Hoover  Dam  power  i     il      '  "°"«***'  <*>  *lko,  (6)  Esmeralda. 

1.  The  foreign  trade  policy  on  the  basis  of  1^  utUlzed.  {JioSTno/Vv^n'^M  1**^;/®'   ^o**";,  <"> 
fair  and  reasonable  competition.  Raiigc  control:  T^^T^  ^  V  ^^°°'  <"'  Mineral,  12  (Nye). 

2.  A  return  to  the  convertible  gold  coin  9   District  No.  «;  Eureka.  Lander,  and  Nye  H;  vl^^^^liVj^T^L^-    ^"'    ^^^' 
standard  In  place  Jt  the  managed  currency  Counties:  ^».   .         'J.    L             ^*°*- 

system.  (a)  Adjudicate  the  7.250.000  acres  in  ac-  t.n?,^  J^^^i         ,  ^H"^  of  Nevada  is  the  tl- 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Chicago  conven-  cordance  with  "customary  use  "  In  the  same  ^^      ♦.        .     .                world.     The  center  ot 

tlon  will  accept  the  foreign  trade  and  the  manner  as  the  State  engineers  determines  kI^"  »k  1      i"  HenderKin.     And  it  U  now 

convertible  gold  coin  standard  provision*  for  the  right  to  the  use  of  water  kTT"          "^        titanium  ore  and  Utanlum 

the   1952   platform— and   If  this  convention  (b)   No  redistribution  of  the  use  of  such  -^h    „^,?!^*^  ""*  located  within  our  Bute— 

should  decide  to  adopt  the  domestic  and  for-  range.  ?^°    *"'^    °^*    *"d    Improved    methods    to 

eign  policy  recommendations  then  it  is  en-  (c)   Transfer  the  use  of  such  ran^P  tn  th-  oeneflcuttog  the  low  grade  ores  Uemendous 

Urely  possible  that  these  suggesUon.  may  be  same  manner  a/ thTuS  of  wauTnii  to  wUhltT'",,"'  «"'=^,°^^^^'^1  *"'  ^  ^vaUabl. 

included  in  the  program.  transferred'       '""'*"«'  '^^  *a^f  °^y  »»  within  our  own  8tate-and  wUl  create  new 

"^-  »nd  enlarged  mining  centers. 
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Titanium  metal  Is  tough— rtist  resistant — 
and  twice  as  strong  for  lU  weight  as  alum- 
toum. 

It  wUl  replace  the  stainless  steel — and 
much  of  the  aluminum  and  other  metals  in 
airplane,  tank,  and  transportation  equip- 
ment, both  in  war  and  in  peace 

I  have  discussed  with  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
ofllclals  the  feasibility  of  a  research  project 
for  the  University  of  Nevada  to  determine 
new  and  Improved  methods  of  beneOclatlon 
of  low  grade  titanium  ores — together  with 
their  Importance  to  the  Nation — and  to  our 
State. 

Within  a  short  time  the  Henderson  tita- 
nium plant  win  reach  a  capacity  of  approx- 
imately 250  tons  of  titanium  metal,  and  will 
steadily  increaae  per  month.  Such  produc- 
tion wae  undreamed  of  2  years  ago. 

The  discovery  of  titanium  metal  use  is 
secondary  to  atomic  energy. 

domestic  and  porrion  policies 

We  must  reestablish  the  Constitution  and 
the  Bill  of  Rlghta. 

Let  us  again  guide  our  country  by  law  and 
not  by  Executive  order. 

RALLT     PEOPLE     BEHIND     PEER     GOVER.NMENT 

You  must  rally  the  people  of  America  be- 
hind the  only  real  system  of  free  government 
that  the  world  has  ever  known — where  no 
classes  are  recognized — and  no  specUl  priv- 
ilege* countenanced  by  law 

We  must  again  separate  the  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  of  thU  Nation  as  the  Consti- 
tution provided 

We  must  establish  definite  domestic  and 
foreign  policies  that  will  encourage  foreign 
nations  to  raise  their  own  standards — and  to 
deal  fairly  with  their  neighbors.  We  must  In- 
sist upon  common  honesty  as  a  condition  of 
dealing   with   foreign   nations 

Nearly  every  nation  in  the  world,  whether 
it  be  Communist.  Pasclst.  or  Socialist,  builds 
class  consciousness.  Our  weapon,  quoting 
Clarence  Manlon  in  his  Key  to  Peace,  is  "the 
personal  God-given  Integrity  of  each  free 
man  in   an   American  classless  society." 

POREICN    SITBSIDTES DIVISION    OP    WEALTH 

Our  entire  foreign  policy  always  adds  up 
to  subsidies  to  foreign  nations — division  of 
our  wealth  with  them  through  a  division  of 
our  markets,  and  assessing  our  taxpayers  for 
cash  to  give  them. 

OESTRUCTION     OP     OCR     MARKET 

The  wanton  destruction  of  our  markets  by 
the  State  Department  through  deliberate  im- 
portation of  the  foreli^n  nations'  products  of 
sweaUhop  labor  U  an  insult  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  worklngmen  and  investors  of 
this  Nation.  Foreign  nations  are  even  now 
complaining  because  American  worklngmen 
want  their  Jobs  protected. 

NATIONAL  TRADE   AREA 

Our  natural  trade  future  Is  In  South  Amer- 
ica and  Asia— it  is  not  in  old  Europe — these 
are  the  raw  material  producing  countries, 
while  the  European  nations  are  manufactur- 
tog  and  processing  areas  Just  as  we  are  in  this 
country. 

DELIBERATE  INPLATIOW 

Deliberate  inflation,  through  the  so-called 
deficit  financing  policy  and  the  resulting 
••counterfeif  money  poured  into  the  eco- 
nomic bloodstream  of  the  Nation,  while  blam- 
ing the  resulting  pay  raise  and  the  Increased 
price  demands  for  the  goods  on  the  shelves 
for  it.  is  an  Insult  to  the  Intelligence  of  the 
American  public. 

STOLEN  ONE-HALP  OP  SAVINGS,  U'StniAMCX. 
WAGES 

Through  such  Inflation,  the  administration 
with  the  connivance  of  a  subservient  Con- 
gress has  stolen  one-half  of  the  savings,  In- 
su.ance,  and  wages  of  the  people  In  thla 
Nation. 

"DOLLAR    BHORTAOE"    HOAX 

The  "dollar  shortage"  hoax  sold  to  a  long- 
■ufferlng  American  public  is  caused  by  the 


foreign  nations  fixing  a  hlgher-than -market 
price  on  their  currency,  which  no  one  but  a 
gullible  Congress  will  pay,  and  in  addition 
their  insistence  upon  spendtog  more  than 
they  currently  earn. 

NO    INTEGRrrT     FOR     PRIVATE    INVESTMENTS 

There  Is  no  integrity  or  protection  for  pri- 
vate investmenu  in  most  foreign  countries — 
in  England,  for  example,  neither  the  capital 
once  invested  nor  the  Interest  or  dividends 
n.ay  be  removed  except  by  special  permis- 
sion. 

THE    COLONIAL    SLAVERT    SYSTEM 

The  colonial  slavery  system  is  a  form  of 
piracy  operated  through  the  application  of 
'empire  preferential  rates"  and  a  manipu- 
lated currency  exchange  and  makes  it  un- 
profitable if  not  Impossible  for  this  Nation 
to  trade  with  such  areas — the  Par  East,  most 
of  Africa,  and  a  i}art  of  the  Middle  East — 
containing  most  of  the  strategic  minerals 
and  materials  needed  by  this  country  Is  In- 
cluded In  this  outmoded  system. 

I  suggest  the  principles  that  in  my  best 
Judgment  will  preserve  our  own  economic 
structure,  while  encouraging  foreign  nations 
to  improve  their  own — and  that  will  best 
enable  us  to  cooperate  with  foreign  nations — 
and  repel  aggression  from  any  source  if  It 
should  come. 

Z>omeiflc  policy 

1.  Foreign  trade:  Promotion  of  world  trade 
should  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition  and  must  be  done  within  the 
principle  long  maintained  that  foreign  prod- 
ucts of  underpaid  foreign  labor  shall  not  be 
admitted  to  the  country  on  terms  which  en- 
danger the  living  standards  of  the  American 
workingman  or  the  American  farmer,  or 
threaten  serious  Injury  to  a  domestic  to- 
ri ustry. 

2.  Gold  standard:  We  should  return  to  a 
convertible  gold  coin  standard  and  abolish 
the  present-day  managed  currency  system. 

3.  States  rights:  All  rlghu  of  regulation 
and  sovereignty  not  specifically  given  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  the  Constitution 
must  be  returned  to  the  States  In  accordance 
With  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

4.  Congress  Independent  branch  of  govern- 
ment: Congress  must  re-assert  Its  power  as 
one  of  the  three  Independent  branches  of 
the  Government  set  up  by  the  Constitution 
as  a  check  on  the  executive  and  the  Judicial. 
Congress  must  resume  its  constitutional  au- 
thority to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  to  reg- 
ulate money,  and  to  approve  treaties  and 
agreements  with  foreign  nations. 

5.  Western  Hemisphere  Independent  for 
national  defense:  Make  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere self-sufllclent  In  the  production  of 
strategic  and  critical  minerals  and  materials 
for  any  emergency,  including  South  America, 
Canada,  and  Alaska — the  lines  of  transpor- 
tation to  such  materials  can  then  be  kept 
open. 

Foreign  policy 

1.  Free  exchange  of  currencies:  As  a  con- 
dition of  further  cooperation,  require  a  free 
exchange  of  the  currencies  of  foreign  nations 
between  themselves  and  with  the  dollar — and 
stop  the  manipulation  of  the  price  of  such 
currencies  in  terms  of  the  dollar  for  trade 
advantage. 

2.  Gift  loans  to  foreign  nations:  Stop  the 
gift  loans  to  foreign  nations  out  of  the 
pockets  of  American  taxpayers.  In  lieu  of 
such  gifts,  accept  reasonable  amounts  of  for- 
eign nations*  currency  at  the  current  market 
rate  of  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
and  services  in  this  country — and  then  use 
their  own  currency  for  the  purchase  of  goods 
from  such  countries  utilizing  the  market 
rate  of  exchange  at  the  time  of  such 
purchase. 

3.  Integrity  of  private  Investments:  As  a 
further  condition,  require  that  foreign  na- 
tions protect  the  integrity  of  private  In- 
vestments in  their  respective  countries. 


4.  Equal  access  to  foreign  markets:  As  a 
further  condition,  establish  equal  access  to 
the  markets  of  foreign  nations,  providing 
that  any  nation  may  protect  Its  own  work- 
ers and  Investors,  through  tariffs  or  Import 
fees,  but  that  no  third  nation  may  fix  such 
conditions,  includtog  quotas,  money  ex- 
changes, or  other  subterfuge,  to  preclude 
the  United  States  from  tradtog  with  that 
nation  upon  an  equal  basis. 

5.  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  Extend  the  128- 
year-old  Monroe  Doctrine  to  include  the 
areas  in  Asia  and  Europe  that  It  Is  necessary 
for  us  to  currently  defend  for  our  own  se- 
curity and  well-being  and  retain  the  final 
decision  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — In  the  event  of  war. 

We  should  again  put  the  best  Interests 
and  the  welfare  of  the  American  people  first 
to  consideration  of  our  domestic  policy. 

Any  foreign  policy  must  be  based  up)on 
the  ultimate  safety  and  welfare  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America. 

CONCLUSION 

Protection  of  our  standard  of  living — 
guarding  our  Integrity  and  our  American  way 
of  life  built  up  and  established  over  a  cen- 
tury of  time— will  lead  to  an  enlightened 
toternatlonal  cooperation. 

Speaking  as  Just  one  member  of  the 
United  States  Senate — I  can  tell  you  as  Wto- 
ston  Churchill  said  to  1945  that  he  "did 
not  become  the  King's  First  Minister  in 
order  to  liquidate  the  British  empire" — I 
can  say  with  equal  emphasis  that  I  did  not 
become  a  United  Statss  Senator  to  order 
to  destroy  the  economic  structure  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

FOB     AMERICA     AS    CHTrRCHIIX     IS     POR     ENGLAND 

I  am  for  America  Just  as  Churchill  Is  for 
England — and  I  am  for  England  Just  as 
Churchill  Is  for  America. 

COMMON      KORSE     SENSE 

This  Nation  desperately  needs  a  liberal 
dose  of  common  horse  sense  and  old-time 
religion. 

INTEGRITT     AND     RXSPBCT 

We  need  an  administration  which  will 
reestablish  Integrity  of  Government  and  en- 
courage Integrity  between  Individuals  and 
between  nations,  and  assure  respect  for 
American  citizens  at  home  and  abroad. 

I  submit  the  suggestions  for  your  con- 
sideration— and  It  Is  my  firm  opinion  that 
your  organization  can  lead  the  way  to  an 
unprecedented  development  of  our  State — 
and  wield  a  strong  Influence  in  the  adoption 
of  common-sense  policies  and  principles  by 
the  national   organization. 


Gvil-Righls  Platform  Plank,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Civil-Rights  Platform  Plank, 
1952."  Issued  to  the  delegates  to  the  1952 
Republican  National  Convention  by  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
It  is  a  statement  of  the  proposed  plat- 
form on  civil  rights,  for  adoption  by  the 
Republican  Party  at  its  convention.  I 
wish  to  say  that,  although  I  may  differ 
with  some  of  the  language  in  the  pro- 
posals, I  do  not  differ  with  the  objectives 
of  the  proposals  as  being  sound  pro- 
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posals  for  adoption  by  the  Republican 
Party  at  Its  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To  the  delegates  to  the  1952  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention: 

High  among  your  responsibilities  as  a  dele- 
gate to  the  Republican  National  Convention 
will  be  the  formulation  and  adoption  of  a 
party  platform  on  which  the  Presidential, 
Vice  Presidential  and  congressional  nominees 
will  seek  election  In  November. 

Of  vital  Importance  in  tliat  platform  will 
be  the  section  dealing  with  civil  rights. 

The  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
comprising  the  51  national  religious,  labor. 
Civic,  fraternal,  and  veterans  organizations 
listed  on  the  reverse  side  of  this  letter,  sub- 
mits herewith  its  recommended  civil-rights- 
platform  planK. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  Party 
platforms  have  repeatedly  pledged  support 
of  legislation  to  assure  to  every  Individual, 
regardless  of  race,  religion,  color,  or  national 
origin,  equality  in  the  right  to  live,  to  work, 
to  vote  and  to  enjoy  the  fiUl  protection  of 
the  law. 

In  implementation  of  those  pledges,  mem- 
bers of  both  parties  have  sponsored  and  sup- 
ported legislation  to  establish  a  Federal  Pair 
Employment  Practice  Commission,  to  out- 
law the  poll  tax  as  a  requisite  to  voting  In 
Federal  elections  and  to  make  lynching  a 
Federal  crime. 

Time  and  again  such  measures  have  been 
reported  on  favorably  by  Senate  and  House 
conunlttees  and  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Inevitably,  however,  the  fili- 
buster has  prevented  the  Senate  from  bring- 
ing these  measures  to  a  vote,  with  the  result 
that  no  Federal  civil-rights  law  has  been  en- 
acted since  1875. 

The  present  filibuster  rule  (Senate  Rule 
22  (  requires  the  affirmative  vote  of  64  Sena- 
tors to  limit  debate,  more  than  the  number 
necessary  to  ratify  a  treaty  or  Impeach  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

On  February  17-18,  1952,  the  leadership 
conference  held  a  meeting  in  Washington  at- 
tended by  946  delegates  from  35  States.  It 
was  their  unanimous  resolution  that  Senate 
Rule  22  stands  as  the  principal  roadblock 
to  the  enactment  of  urgently  needed  civil- 
rights  legislatioQ  and  that  until  this  ob- 
stacle is  removed,  there  can  be  no  hope  for 
congressional  action  against  the  forces  of 
bigotry. 

Under  these  circtimstances,  the  primary 
requisite  for  a  meaningful  civil-rights  plat- 
form plank  Is  a  pledge  to  revise  rule  22  so  as 
to  permit  a  majority  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting  to  bring  debate  to  a  close.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  are  enclosing  a  pamphlet  giv- 
ing the  constitutional,  legal,  economic,  and 
political  Justifications  for  a  majority  cloture 
rule,  together  with  a  proposed  method  for 
achieving  this  essential  reform. 

We  ask  you  to  work  and  vote  for  the  In- 
clusion of  the  entire  clvll-rlghts  plank  as 
herewith  submitted  In  the  1952  platform  of 
the  Republican  Party.  Your  early  reply  will 
be  very  much  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arnold  Abonson,  1 

Secretary,  f 

LEADERSHIP  CONrEEXNCE  ON  CTVIL  RIGHTS, 

New  York,  N.  Y..  June  21.  1952. 
CrviL  Rights  PLAXFoaM  Plank 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  the  enjoy- 
ment of  full  equality  to  Americans  of  every 
race,  color,  religion  and  national  origin. 
In  order  that  that  guarantee  may  be  realized 
In  otir  country  and  secured  for  our  people, 
we  pledge  our  party  to  the  following  nine- 
point  program  on  civil  rights. 

Rule  22  and  the  filibiister:  Rule  by  the 
majority    must    control    in    the    democratic 
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legislative  process.     Rule  22  of  the  United      lution  which  I  introduced  on  June  2€.  in 
states  Senate,  by  permitting  filibusters,  en-       association  with  a  number  of  other  8en- 


ables  a  minority  of  the  Senate's  membership 
to  dictate  to  the  majority  what  laws  shall 
and  shall  not  be  enacted.  We  pledge  our 
party  to  take  action  on  the  opening  day  of 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  In  January  1953 
to  obtain  adoption  of  rules  in  the  Senate 
that  will  permit  a  majority  of  Senators  pres- 
ent and  voting  to  limit  and  close  debate  so 
that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to  a  vote  on 
any  pending  matter  after  there  has  been 
reasonable    opportunity    for    full    debate. 

Fair  employment:  We  pledge  ourselves  to 
the  enactment  of  federal  legislation  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  in  employment  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  religion  or  national 
origin  and  establishment  of  a  Federal  agency 
empowered  to  enforce  that  prohibition. 

Segregation:  Segregation  of  Americans 
solely  because  of  race  or  color  Is  offensive 
to  our  democratic  Institutions.  It  places  a 
wholly  unwarranted  stamp  of  inferiority  on 
the  segregated  race,  breeds  prejudice,  per- 
petuates discrimination  and  foments  un- 
rest. We  pledge  our  efforts  to  the  prohibi- 
tion by  law  of  segregation  In  Interstate 
transportation  and  the  elimination  of  segre- 
gation by  legislative  or  executive  action  In 
all  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  and 
In  all  areas  to  which  Federal  authority  ex- 
tends, including  among  others:  The  Armed 
Forces,  ail  Federal  agencies,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  and 
all  other  Territories  and  possessions. 

Lynching:  We  pledge  enactment  of  Fed- 
eral legislation  making  lynching  and  other 
mob  assaults  on  persons  or  property  because 
of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  a 
Federal  crime,  forbidden  alike  to  public  oX- 
flclals   and   private   citizens. 

Elections:  We  pledge  tlie  enactment  of 
Federal  legislation  abolishing  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  the  right  to  vote  in  elec- 
tions of  Federal  officials  and  providing  pun- 
ishment for  Interference  with  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  In  primary  or  general  Fed- 
eral elections.  We  favor  also  the  outlawing 
of  Interference  because  of  race  or  color  with 
the  right  to  register  for  or  vote  in  primary 
or  general  State  and  local  elections. 

Department  of  Justice:  We  pledge  appro- 
priate congressional  action  expanding  and 
strengthening  the  civil -rights  section  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  elevating  Its 
status  to  that  of  a  full  division  of  the  De- 
partment headed  by  an  assistant  attorney 
general. 

Permanent  Civil  Rights  Commission:  We 
pledge  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
United  States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
to  make  a  continuous  appraisal  of  cItU 
rights  and  to  recommend  action  with  re- 
spect to  clril-rights  problems. 

Statehood:  We  pledge  Immediate  state- 
hood for  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

District  of  Columbia:  We  pledge  inune- 
diate  action  by  Congress  granting  home  rule 
to  the  citizens  of  the  District  ol  Columbia. 


Study  and  ReTtew  of  Immifration  and 
Nataralization  Policies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NrW    YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
I  have  prepared  on  the  subject  of  immi- 
gration, in  specific  regard  to  a  Joint  reso- 


ators.  The  Joint  resolution  calls  for  a 
broad-scale  study  and  review  of  our  Im- 
migration and  naturalization  policies. 

I  ask  that  there  be  printed  in  connec- 
tion with  this  statement  a  copy  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  joint  resolution  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  bt  Sknatob  Lkhmam 

The  UcCarran -Walter  Inunlgratton  bill  ba« 
become  law  despite  a  Presidential  veto  and 
despite  the  opposition  of  a  great  many  of 
us  here  in  the  Senate  and  of  a  great  host 
of  Individuals  and  organizations  In  the  Na- 
tion at  large.  The  McCarran -Walter  Immi- 
gration bin.  with  all  lU  hmnh  and  inequita- 
ble provisions.  Is  now  the  law  of  the  land. 

Therefore,  It  seems  more  important  tixux 
ever,  in  my  judgment,  tiiat  we  have  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  a  broad  and  Impartial 
review  of  our  Immigration  and  naturaliza- 
tion policies.  Such  a  review  must  critically 
and  Impartially  reexamine  all  the  funda- 
mental assumptions  of  our  present  policies. 
It  must  reexamine  the  McCarran-Walter  Act. 
It  must  look  Into  the  future  and  into  the 
past  and  relate  our  Immigration  policies  to 
our  economic  policies  and  to  our  foreign 
policies. 

There  must  be  a  study  of  the  relationship 
between  our  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws  and  our  other  laws  guaranteeing  certain 
basic  rights  to  the  people  of  this  country. 
The  question  of  immigration  must  be  re- 
lated to  the  question  of  our  population,  at 
the  manpower  needs  of  our  expanding  econ- 
omy, and  the  Impact  of  Immigration  upon 
our  labor  force  and  upon  employment  In 
general. 

This  study  must  furtiier  Include  consid- 
eration of  the  legal  status  of  naturalized 
citizens.  It  must  deal  with  the  dutlnctions 
established  by  recent  law  between  natural- 
ized and  native-born  citizens. 

The  study  must  include  a  basic  review  of 
the  relatJonslilp  between  immigration  and 
national  security. 

The  study  must  dwell  on  the  nature  and 
operations  of  the  Government  machinery 
now  in  existence  to  handle  Immigrants  and 
Immigration  problems.  We  must  ascertain 
whether  there  is  not  exclusive  emphasis  on 
keeping  aliens  out  and  on  departing  thoee 
Llready  tn.  and  InsulDcient  emphasis  on  fa- 
cUltating  the  admission  of  qualified  aliens 
and  assisting  them  to  become  useful  inhab- 
ItanU  and  good  citizens  of  America. 

This  study  must  deal  with  the  status  of 
aliens  resident  In  this  country,  their  Integra- 
tion into  the  national  life  and  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  ciilture  and  spirit  of  America. 
We  must  study  not  only  the  admission  of 
aliens  Into  the  United  States  but  the  re- 
setUement  of  aliens  in  the  United  SUtes. 

We  must  review  the  powers  tiiat  have  been 
given  to  consular  officers  and  to  Immigra- 
tion officials,  to  ascertain  whether  these 
powers  are  sufficiently  guarded  against  abuse, 
against  arbitrary  decision,  and  a^lnst  bu- 
reaucratic shortsightedness. 

We  must  carefully  reexamine  our  quota 
system,  the  so-called  national  origins  quota 
system,  with  all  iu  buUt-in  prejudice  against 
the  peoples  of  southern  and  eastern  Europe 
and  Its  unwarranted  preference  for  Immi- 
grants from  northern  and  western  Europe. 

We  must  reexamine  all  the  racial  bias  in- 
herent in  our  immigration  laws,  the  bias 
against  orientals  and  the  Intolerable  dis- 
crimination against  Negroes. 

The  question  of  Immigration  Is  a  pro- 
foundly controversial  one.  Many  great  re- 
llgiotu  and  nonrellglous  organizations  are 
deeply  conc«rned  over  the  naUonai.  religious, 
and  racial  prejudices  reflected   in  the  lie- 
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Carran-Walter  Act.  They  are  greatly  dis- 
tressed at  the  reaffirmation  of  the  iniquitous 
national  origins  quota  system.  I  share  this 
concern.  I  believe  that  the  national  origins 
system  Is  wicked  In  Implication  and  com- 
pletely outdated  In  operation.  It  reflects  a 
shameful  discrimination  and  prejudice 
which  should  have  no  place  in  our  Federal 
laws  or  In  our  national  life. 

All  these  factors  have  entered.  In  one  way 
or  another.  Into  the  formulation  of  our  Im- 
migration p)ollcles.  But  these  factors  have 
been  Injected  not  In  the  form  of  facts  but  In 
form  of  prejudices,  in  the  form  of  unsup- 
ported assertions  and  appeals  to  fear  and 
passion.  The  time  has  come  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  be  given  the  real  facts,  based 
on  a  thorough -going  study  of  this  entire 
problem. 

Such  a  study  must  obviously  t>e  an  impar- 
tial one.  It  must  be  carried  out  by  Indi- 
viduals without  partisan  bias  and  without 
national  or  racial  prejudice.  The  best  model 
I  know  Is  that  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
with  Its  mixed  membership  representing  the 
general  public,  the  executive  branch,  and  the 
legislative  branch.  I  feel  that  a  study  of 
immigration  policy  and  of  naturalization 
policy  should  be  carried  on,  if  possible,  under 
similar  suspires,  by  a  commission  represent- 
ing the  ssme  broad  crosB-sectlons  of  the 
Nation  as  the  Hoover  CommLsslon  did. 

To  this  end  I  recently  Introduced  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  suthorlzatlon  by  Con- 
gress of  such  a  study.  My  Joint  resolution 
was  completely  bipartisan  In  sponsorship.  I 
was  Joined  In  presenting  this  resolution  by 
Benstor  HnMrnirr,  of  Minnesota;  Senator 
OirzN.  of  Rhode  Island:  Senator  HxNDtiCK- 
BOM.  of  New  Jersey;  Senator  Kil.oork,  of  West 
Virginia;  Senator  Ivrs.  of  New  York;  Senator 
Maonuson.  of  Washington:  Senator  Tobft, 
of  New  Hampshire  Senator  MumsAT.  of  Mon- 
tana; Senator  Bekton,  of  Connecticut;  Sen- 
ator McBSE  of  Oregon:  and  Senator  SMrrH  of 
New  Jersey 

I  am  sware  that  the  McCarran -Walter  Act 
provides  for  a  Joint  congressional  committee 
to  conduct  a  continuous  review  of  our  Im- 
mlgrstlon  policies.  Tills  committee  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Judiciary  Committees.  Obviously, 
It  is  Impossible  for  committees  which  orig- 
inated the  McCarran -Walter  bill  to  sit  In 
Judgment  on  their  own  work.  Moreover,  the 
study  which  is  actually  required  Is  much 
broader  In  Its  economic  and  social  aspects 
than  the  Joint  congressional  committee  set 
up  under  the  terms  of  the  McCarran -Walter 
Act  can  possibly  carry  out. 

The  main  point  of  my  proposal  Is  that  we 
must  take  Immigration  out  of  the  narrow 
rut  Into  which  It  has  fallen.  It  is  not  an 
Isolated  and  technical  subject,  to  be  dealt 
with  solely  by  immigration  experts  whose 
training  and  disjxwltlon  are  all  In  the  direc- 
tion of  flndlng  ways  and  means  to  keep 
people  out  of  the  United  States  and  to  facili- 
tate the  deportation  of  those  already  here. 
This  subject  must  be  studied  In  its  broadest 
aspects,  and  In  Its  relationship  to  the  funda- 
mental policies  of  our  Nation  and  In  rela- 
tion to  the  economic  and  political  future  of 
our  Nation. 

This  study  must  be  approached  humbly 
and  yet  with  a  great  zeal.  It  must  be  ap- 
proached humbly  because  It  is  a  vast  and 
ItlMzplored  Jungle  at  the  present  time.  It 
vrait  be  approached  with  zeal  because  It  will 
take  a  great  effort  to  penetrate  that  Jungle 
and  bring  order  out  of  It.  The  efforts  and 
energies  of  many  people  will  be  required, 
both  In  the  Congress  and  In  the  public  at 
large.  The  facts  must  be  uncovered.  The 
truth  must  be  brought  to  light.  Under- 
standing must  be  achieved  and  that  can  be 
achieved  only  through  the  leadership  of  those 
who  appreciate  the  great  Importance  of  this 
subject. 

The  text  of  the  Joint  resolution  (S.  J.  Res. 
169)   which  I  Introduced  follows: 


a,:^  -.:al.».   "S.  J.  Res.  1«9  ,t^- 

"Jolnt  resolution  to  establish  a  Commission 

on  Immigration  In  Relation  to  Population, 

Employtoent,   Resettlement,   and    Foreign 

Policy 

"Resolved,  etc..  That  there  is  hereby  estab- 
lished a  bipartisan  commission  to  be  known 
as  the  Commission  on  Immigration  In  Re- 
lation to  Population,  Employment,  Resettle- 
ment, and  Foreign  Policy  (hereafter  In  this 
Joint  resolution  referred  to  as  the  'Com- 
mission'). 

"membership 

"Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  12  members  as  follows: 

"(1)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  two  fron>  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Oovernment  and  two  from 
private   life; 

•■(2)  Four  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  two  from  the  Senate  and  two 
from  private  life;  and 

(31  Fotir  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  two  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  two  from  pri- 
vate  life. 

"(bi  Of  each  class  of  two  members  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (a),  not  more  than 
one  member  shall  be  from  either  of  the 
two  major  political  parties. 

"(c)  Any  vacancy  in  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  in 
the  same  manner  In  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  elect  a  chair- 
man and  a  vice  chairman  from  among  Its 
members. 

"(e)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

"Dunzs 

"Sec  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Commission  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  and  evaluation  of  the  following: 

"(1)  Population  trends  and  manpower 
needs  of  United  States  economy  with  respect 
to  Immigration; 

"(2)  Impact  of  Immigration  on  economic 
and  cultural  development  In  the  United 
States: 

"(3)  Effect  of  immigration  on  employ- 
ment and  labor  force; 

"(4)  Basic  assumptions  of  United  States 
Immigration  law,  including  national  origins 
quota  system; 

"(5)  Relationship  between  Inunlgratlon 
policy  and  foreign  policy; 

"(6)  Relationship  between  immigration 
and  national  security; 

"(7)  Operations  and  basic  approaches  of 
law  and  present  governmental  machinery 
for  dealing   with   Immigration; 

"(8)  Governmental  niachlnery  for  pro- 
moting Integration  and  resettlement  of  Im- 
migrants; 

"(9)  Basic  rights  of  Inunlgrants  and 
aliens: 

"(10)  Naturalization,  nationality,  and  the 
status  of  naturalized  citizens; 

"(11)  Effect  of  our  present  Immigration 
and  nationality  laws,  and  their  admlnltra- 
tlon,  upon  cur  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies, and  ways  in  which  they  can  be  brought 
into  line  with  our  national  Ideals  and  our 
foreign  policy; 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall,  not  later 
than  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  submit  a  complete  report 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
results  of  Its  study  and  Investigation,  to- 
gether with  such  recommendations  as  it 
deems  desirable. 

"powers 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Conunisslon  may,  in 
carrying  out  this  joint  resolution,  sit  and 
act  at  such  times  and  places,  hold  such 
hearings  take  such  testimony,  require  by 
subpena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,    and    documents,    administer    such 


oaths,  have  such  printing  and  binding  done, 
and  make  such  expenditures  as  the  Com- 
mission deems  advisable.  Subpenas  shall  be 
Issued  under  the  signature  of  the  Chairman 
or  any  member  of  the  Commission  desig- 
nated by  him  and  shall  be  served  by  any 
person  designated  by  the  Chairman  or  any 
such  member.  Any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission may  administer  oaths  or  affirma- 
tions to  witnesses  appearing  before  the 
Commission. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  the 
power  to  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  personnel  as  It  deems  necessary,  but 
the  compensation  so  fixed  shall  not  exceed 
the  compensation  for  comparable  duties  pre- 
scribed under  the  Classification  Act  of  1949. 

"(c)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest dlrr?ctly  from  any  executive  depart- 
ment. bur»au,  agency,  txjard,  commission, 
office.  Independent  establishment,  or  in- 
strumentality Information,  suggestions,  es- 
timates, and  statistics  for  the  purpose  of 
this  joint  resolution;  and  each  such  depart- 
ment, bureau,  agency,  t)Oard.  commission, 
office,  establishment,  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  furnish  such  In- 
formation, suggestions,  estimates,  and  sta- 
tistics directly  to  the  Commission,  upon  re- 
quest made  by  the  Chairman  or  Vice 
Chairman. 

"COMPENSATION    OF    MEMBERS 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mission who  are  Members  of  the  Congress 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion. The  members  of  the  Commission  who 
are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States 
shall  serve  without  additional  compensa- 
tion, but  shall  continue  to  receive  the  salary 
of  their  regular  position  when  engaged  In 
the  performance  of  the  duties  vested  In  the 
Commission.  All  other  members  of  the 
Commission  shall  receive  $50  per  diem  when 
engaged  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

"(b)  All  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  suiisistence. 
and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by 
them  in  the  performance  of  the  duties 
vested  in  the  Commission. 

"EXPENSES 

"Sec.  6  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution. 

"EXPIRATION 

"Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  cease  to 
exist  30  days  after  the  submission  of  the 
report  provided  for  in  section  3  (b)." 


Increatiiif  Opportunities  for  Men  and 
Women 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF    NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  by  me  at  high  school  com- 
mencement exercises  in  Nevada  recently. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

There  are  more  opportunities  In  the  world 
today  for  men  and  women  prepared  to  meet 
them  than  ever  before  In  5.000  years  of  re- 
corded history. 

It  Is  a  challenge  that  you  yourseU  must 
decide  how  to  meet. 
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education:  tools  ot  yottb  tkadi 

Education  Is  the  tool  oX  your  trade.    It  Is 

designed  to  serve  you  Just  as  the  saw  and  the 

square  and  the  hammer  serves  the  carpenter. 

Education  Is  not  an  end  In  Itself — anyone 

failing   Into  that  rut   Is  likely  to  end  as  a 

frustrated    individual   who    has   missed    the 

life's  goal — which  is  to  contribute  something 

oonstructlve  to  his  commujaity,  to  the  State, 

•  and  to  the  Nation. 

.    SOCIALISM :     MARK    OF    DEFEAT 

The/greatest  harm  to  a  free  people  Is 
brought  about  through  assumption  by  tem- 
porary authorities  that  all  has  been  dis- 
covered, that  there  are  no  more  worlds  to 
conquer,  no  more  fields  of  constructive  en- 
deavor yet  unexplored,  and  that  we  must, 
therefore,  divide  what  we  now  have  among 
Vs  through  socialistic  legislation. 

CA&zrvL  or  kaxlt  commitments 

Be  careful  of  early  commitments  In  the 
broad  field  of  human  relationships  before 
your  thinking  is  tempered  with  some  expe- 
rience. 

A  wise  philosopher  once  said  in  a  broad 
general  statement — which,  of  course.  sho\ild 
not  be  taken  too  literally — that  if  you  are  not 
a  Bocialist  before  you  are  40  you  hw»e  no 
heart — and  if  you  are  a  Socialist  after  you 
are  40  you  have  no  sense. 

NATION   OF   INDIVIDUALS 

I  Ours  is  a  Nation  of  individuals — of  indi- 
vidual initiative — each  striving  in  his  own 
way  to  improve  his  condition — to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  of  his  family — and  through 
his  efflcienct  work  and  sound  principles  con- 
tributes to  the  welfare  of  the  State  and  to 
the  Nation. 

*  OOMPLETBLT    NEW    OPPORTUNITIES 

As  an  example  of  the  completely  new  op- 
portxmitles  at  your  door  through  the  lab- 
oratory work  and  the  inventive  genius  of 
the  American  people.  I  will  remind  you  of  two 
recent  events. 

TITANIUM    CENTEK    OF    THI   WORLD 

Nevada  is  the  titanium  center  of  the  world. 
It  is  located  at  Henderson,  Nev. 

What  is  titanium?  It  is  a  metal— a  recent 
laboratory  product — twice  as  strong  as  alu- 
mlnlmum  for  the  same  weight — it  does  not 
corrode.  This  important  metal  will  dis- 
place aluminum  and  stainless  steel  In  the 
construction  of  airplanes  within  3  to  5  years 
and  will  replace  many  other  metals  as  it 
becomes  available. 

We  will  be  producing  250  to  300  tons  of 
the  titanium  metal  per  month  within  a  few 
months.  It  constitutes  the  entire  world's 
supply.  It  means  lighter,  stronger,  and  safer 
airplanes  and  transportation  equipment. 
There  is  now  an  unlimited  demand  for  the 
metal.  Titanium  ore  is  now  shipped  from 
Australia.  However,  several  stlU  unexplored 
deposiU  are  khown  to  be  located  in  our  own 
State.  The  Western  Hemisphere  can  easily 
be  made  self-sufficient  In  the  production  of 
this  strategic  material. 

URANIUM     ENXRGT — NEW    HORQONS 

-  When  the  scientists  split  the  atom  they 
<^ned  8  completely  new  field  and  horizons 
of  development  which  may  well  have  a 
greater  effect  upon  your  future  than  had 
the  discovery  and  application  of  electricity 
late  in  the  eighteenth  cent\iry. 

In  the  May  issue  of  the  American  Engi- 
neer, a  national  engineering  magazine.  I  said 
that  "It  Is  altogether  conceivable  that.  In 
the  reasonably  near  future,  atomic  energy 
may  make  obsolete  all  engineers  dealing 
with  power  •  •  •  there  is  the  same 
amount  of  power  In  one  pound  of  fissionable 
material  that  there  la  in  2,500,000  tons  of 
ctmL" 

TRANSFER    or    URANTUM   BNERGT   TO    HEAT 

The  Job  Is  to  transfer  the  uranium  ener- 
gy to  heat  through  the  atom  powered  reac- 
tors— and  this  is  the  Job  for  present  and  fu- 


tiire  scientists  to  Improve  upon — and  to 
perfect. 

I  also  predicted  in  the  American  Engineer 
that  atomic  power  would  be  bameesed  for 
commercial  uses  within  2  years'  time. 

I  predicted  tiiat  there  would  be  sub- 
marines within  2  years,  powered  by  the 
atomic  energy,  that  wUl  travel  twice  as  fast 
as  those  of  today  and  be  able  to  stay  sub- 
merged as  long  as  6  months. 

ATOMIC    KNERGT LOCAI.    APPLICATIORS 

I  foresee  the  day  In  the  not  too  distant 
future  when  atomic  power  will  be  used  in 
Nevada  mines  and  In  those  throughout  the 
west — we  are  at  this  time  dlsciisslng  stich 
a  project  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
glon. 

An  atom-powered  machine  soon  may  be 
available  that  will  solve  such  problems  now 
encountered  in  the  Eureka  area  where  un- 
told millions  In  metals  lie  ready  to  be  exca- 
vated. But  to  get  that  wealth  to  the  sur- 
face, the  shaft  must  first  be  emptied  of  a 
continuous  supply  of  water. 

Diesel  energy  is  proving  too  costly  for  that 
process  but  atomic  power  may  yet  solve  that 
perplexing  problem. 

We  are  living  in  a  country  wboee  standard 
of  living  i»  higher  than  any  place  else  in 
the  vrorld.  And  we're  Just  beginning.  Who 
knows  what  the  vast  secrets  of  the  atomic 
age  will  do  to  improve  our  living  standard. 
our  lives  and  those  of  our  neighbors? 

You  hear  much  about  the  atom  these  days 
and  particularly  so  in  Nevada  where  bombs 
and  devices  are  being  tested  and  detonated 
witl  regularity  In  desert  expanses  of  south- 
em  Nevada. 

True,  when  one  thinks  of  the  atom,  he 
thinks  of  the  horrible  and  devastating  havoc 
It  wreaked  in  the  Japanese  cities  of  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki. 

NEVADA'S  FUTURE  GROWTH 

Much  of  OUT  future  development  hinges 
around  that  atomic  energy  and  much  of 
Nevada's  future  growth  and  prominence  may 
depend  on  the  development  of  that  awesome 
mass  of  power. 

ATOMIC  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  FOR  OUR  UNlVERSTTT 

I  can  report  to  you  now  that  a  contract 
is  ready  to  be  signed  by  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  In  Washington  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada  for  the  establishment  of  a 
research  project  In  Nevada's  only  State- 
owned  college  to  work  out  new  and  Improved 
methods  for  the  beneflciatlon  and  up-grad- 
ing of  low  grade  uranium  ores.  This  means 
the  director  of  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines 
will  direct  the  work. 

For  more  than  a  year  I.  as  the  Senate's 
only  professional  engineer,  have  been  work- 
ing cloeely  with  ABC  ofllclals.  The  prelim- 
inary contract  Is  In  the  hands  of  the  uni- 
versity officials. 

Today  I  met  with  a  representative  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  university 
Officials  In  Reno,  and  discussed  a  secoiul  re- 
search   project   to    determine    the   effect   of 

radiation  du.5t  on  animal  and  plant   life 

soils  and  water.  1  predict  that  we  will  es- 
tablish such  a  project — and  it  will  be  di- 
rected by  the  heads  of  our  biology  depart- 
ment at  the  university. 

STUDENTS'    PART    IN    RESEARCH    PROJECTS 

1  have  discussed  other  research  projects  for 
our  university  with  the  AEG,  together  with 
a  possible  experimental  power  plant. 

These  research  projects  will  require  the 
services  of  students  who  will  be  paid  for 
their  work. 

It  all  means  that  Nevada  Is  forging  ahead 
in  this  modern  world. 

Once  that  research  project  is  established 
at  the  university — one  of  the  very  few  col- 
leges in  all  the  Nation  to  be  so  honored 

then   Nevada   will    be    taking   another   step 
ahead  in  this  atom -conscious  world  of  ours. 

It  will  take  young  ladles  and  gentlemen 
like   these   gradtiatlng  here   tonight  to  be- 


come leaders  In  the  somewhat  mystical 
science  that  undoubtedly  wUl  reToluttontza 
the  economy  of  our  Nation — Just  as  other 
Important  discoveries  did  many  years  a^. 

I  am  not  saying  that  each  of  the  gradu- 
ates here  tonight  must  buckle  right  down 
and  prepare  for  an  atomic  career.  But  the 
future  of  this  State  and  the  Nation  cer- 
tainly will  hinge  to  a  great  extent  on  new 
developments  uid  Industrie*— tircaght  about 
through  the  Ingenuity  of  our  sdentlste  and 
Inventors. 

opporru Mines   Foa   ADVANcncxirr 
The     opportunities     for     advancement.—^ 
whether   in   Nevada   or   any    other   State    in 
the  Union — are  great  and  varied. 

There  are  more  opportimitlss  now  in  ail 
fields  and  professions  than  ever  before. 
There  is  room  for  advancement  In  the  engi- 
neering field  as  I  well  know;  there  is  room 
for  advancement  in  the  professions  of  law. 
JoiunaUsm,  medicine,  science  and  military 
science. 

There  may  be  interraptkms  in  the  fur^ 
therance  of  a  modern  career,  but  there  hav« 
been  interruptions  of  some  kind  In  prac- 
tically everyone  8  life  at  one  time  or  another. 

SERVICE  IN  TIME  OF  WAR:     PRICX  OF  CITIZINSHI* 

Some  young  men  and  women  have  been 
sidetracked  in  their  pursuit  of  knowlccig* 
by  war  or  the  threat  of  war.  But  I  flrmiy 
believe  that  detour  of  vital  Import. 

There  is  no  greater  service  that  one  can 
render  his  country  than  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  either  during  war  or  during  th« 
threat  of  war. 

Service  In  the  Armed  Forces  in  time  of 
emergency  Is  the  price  of  citisenahlp:  in 
this  great,  free  land  of  oura.  where  all  hav« 
the  privilege  of  thinking  m  they  wUii.  otf 
writing  what  they  wish,  of  traveling  wbera 
the  Wish,  of  praying  in  the  church  of  their 
choice,  and  in  expressing  themselves  in  a 
personal  and  unrestricted  manner. 

These  graduates  here  tonight  must  re- 
member the  opportunities  are  greater  now 
than  at  any  time  In  the  history  of  this 
country.  Those  opportunlUes  are  there  for 
the  asking.  in  some  cases  the  ultlmailt 
goal  will  be  hard  to  achieve  for  there  n%f 
be  deterrent  factors. 

But  those  who  wish  to  get  ahead,  to  keep 
abreast  of  this  modem  world  of  curs,  can 
do  so  if  they  wish;  If  they  have  the  spirit 
and  determination  shown  by  our  predeces- 
sors— the  founders  of  this  Nation — and  It 
they  are  willing  to  work. 

■DUCATIOW:     THI    TOOLS   OF   TOUl    TRAOB 

A  word  Of  caution— It  Is  easy  to  conclude 
that  once  you  have  received  your  academic 
Ualnlng  that  your  education   is  complete. 

Nothing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth— 
When  you  have  completed  your  academic 
work  you  are  then  prepared  to  start  your 
education. 

You  are  then  armed  with  the  tools  of 
your  trade — a  trained  mind  and  an  abiuty 

to  understand  and  absorb  what  you  read 

and  to  perhaps  think  beyond  the  printed 
wcrd--and  eventually  contribute  original 
research  and  thinking  to  the  established 
knowledge. 

SKCURTTT  :    A  TRAINED   MIND 

Many  of  you  graduates  are  Just  now 
weighing  the  possibilities  and  opportunities 
of  your  future  life  work;  some  are  deter- 
mining whether  higher  education  on  the 
university  level  is  to  be  Included  In  your 
plans. 

Everyone's  normal  amWtlon  Includes  se- 
curity for  himself  and  his  family.  Every- 
one should  be  vitally  Interested  in  contrib- 
uting something  to  the  welfare  of  his  com- 
munity, his  State,  and  his  Nation. 

Safest  of  all  security  is  a  trained  mind 
and  a  definite  vocation. 
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Tou  can  be  stripped  of  your  property 
through  excessive  taxation. 

You  can  be  deprived  of  the  purchasing 
power  of  your  savings  and  insurance  through 
Inflation. 

You  can  lose  your  Job  through  obso- 
lescence: through  Inventions  or  methods  In 
producing  materials  or  services  upon  which 
your  Job  depends. 

But  no  man  or  combination  of  circum- 
stances can  take  away  from  you  the  basic 
training  and  knowledge  acquired  through 
thU  period  of  your  lives.  The  first  step 
of  which  Is  your  graduation  tonight. 

NEVADA   GRADUATES   WELL   XQUIPPCD 

Nevada  high-school  graduates  have  al- 
ways had  a  sound  foundation  In  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  American  way  of  life.  Our 
schools  have  escaped  the  influence  of  the  so- 
called  progressive  education  movement. 
Our  graduates  are  well  equipped  to  go  out 
into  the  world  and  compete  with  youths  of 
their  own  age  and  training  across  the 
Nation. 

These  Nevada  young  people  will  give  a 
good  account  of  themselves  when  they  com- 
plete their  education  and  enter  their  life's 
work.  Just  as  other  Nevada  men  and  women 
have  m  the  past. 

The  opportunities  are  with  us  now  as  they 
alwcys  have  been.  Those  opportunities  will 
Increase  In  number  because  this  Is  a  hlgh- 
powrred  world  were  living  in — and  our 
State  Is  blessed  with  its  sKare  of  raw  mate- 
rials— and  now  we  are  getting,  for  the 
first  time,  low  cost  power — first  from  Hoover 
Dam — and  now  we  are  seeking  to  withdraw 
Shasta  and  Polsom  Dam  power  from  the 
C:ntral  Valley  project  of  California  for  use 
within  our  State — and  next  to  apply  the  re- 
actor technlcology  to  the  production  of  ura- 
nium energy  commercial  pM3wer  In  the  min- 
ing and   Industrial   fields   within   our  State. 

You  young  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the 
graduating  class  of  Fernley  High  School 
have  completed  12  years  of  fine  education. 

Nevada  schools  and  their  Instructors  are 
regarded  as  among  the  best  in  the  Nation. 
They  have  avoided  the  so-called  progressive 
education  that  leads  so  easily  to  Marxism 
and  dissatisfaction  with  the  American  lib- 
erty and  individual  freedom. 

Your  teachers  have  given  you  the  funda- 
mentals needed  to  keep  in  step  with  this 
modern  and  fast  advancing  mode  of  life. 

UP   TO   TOU    NOW 

t  It  Win  be  up  to  you  to  take  advantage  of 
What  has  been  offered — and  what  is  being 
offered  you. 

It  will  be  up  to  you  to  make  your  way  in 
your  respective  competitive  fields  of  en- 
ilcaFor — and  remember  you  will  find  keen 
competition  in  every  walk  of  life. 

You  have  the  tools  with  which  to  work. 
It's  up  to  you  to  see  that  you  apply  them 
well. 


SKWaRR  SOMETHINO   for    NOTHING 

Out  of  whatever  leadership,  whatever  pro- 
gram and  whatever  ideas  I  am  offering  for 
your  consideration  tonight — from  a  back- 
ground of  more  than  30  years  in  the  engi- 
neering business.  In  two  world  wars  and  In 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of  America — 
I  would  leave  with  you  one  word  of  caution. 

When  anyone— whether  it  be  a  man  or  a 
government — offers  you  something  for  noth- 
ing— let  It  sound  s  warning  signal  It  simply 
cannot  be  Remember  that  a  payment  will 
be  exacted  somewhere,  sometime  In  the  loss 
of  freedom,  money  or  health. 

My  program,  and  my  advice,  can  lead  only 
to  hard  work,  constructive  work  in  the  field 
of  your  own  choosing,  under  a  government 
that  recognize  Individual  effort  and  ambi- 
tion; and  where  the  reward  is  recognition 
by  your  community,  by  your  State  and  by 
your  Nation. 

It  all  means  a  higher  sundard  of  living 
for  you  and  your  family. 


Emplofinent  of  Mrs.  Dorotbj  Drake  by 
Carl  H.  Berriiind,  CPA 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•  HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
the  Senate  passed  House  bill  8370.  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  for  1953. 
This  bill  includes  an  item  of  approxi- 
mately $11,000  for  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board. 

A  constituent  of  mine,  whom  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  talented  and  extremely  in- 
telligent CPA,  has  forwarded  to  me  a 
copy  of  a  letter  which  he  recently  ad- 
dressed to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board, 
in  which  he  e.xplains  how  that  Board 
uses — and  abuses — some  portions  of  its 
appropriations.  Because  of  the  interest- 
ing and  clear-cut  nature  of  Mr.  Berg- 
lund's  letter,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tacoma,  Wash  ,  June  28,  19S2. 
Wage  STAsnJZATioN  BoAao, 

Region  Xllt.  •    , 

Seattle.  Wash. 

Gentlemen:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your  com- 
munication of  June  9.  1952.  in  which  you 
request  further  Information  relative  to  the 
employment  of  Mrs.  Dorothy  Drake  by  me  as 
part  time  secretary. 

I  had  hoped  that  I  could  be  relieved  of  the 
necessity  of  answering  your  inquiry,  hoping 
that  our  Congress  might  see  the  inanity  of 
furthering  the  existence  of  a  Government 
agency  such  as  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 

You  have  asked  me  several  questions  rela- 
tive to  my  application  for  spproval  which  I 
wish  to  set  forth  as  follows : 

"1.  How  did  you  arrive  at  $1.75  per  hour  for 
a  wage  rate  for  your  secretary? 

"2  Is  tlie  party,  subject  of  this  petition, 
represented  by  a  labor  organization?  If  so. 
does  this  party  concur  In  this  petition? 

"3  A  representative  list  by  name  of  similar 
establishments  in  the  Tacoma  area  giving  the 
rates  paid  by  these  firms  for  the  classification 
of  secretary. 

•'4.  Do  you  propose  to  grant  this  employee 
any  fringe  benefits  such  as  overtime,  vaca- 
tion, holidays,  etc.?  If  so,  please  submit 
same  information  as  3  above  with  regard  to 
the  fringe  adjustments  you  propose. 

"5  A  percentage  estimate  of  the  total 
number  of  similar  firms  and  employees  in  the 
Tacoma  area  represented  by  3  above. 

"6.  The  same  Information  with  reference 
to  4  above. 

"7.  The  average  number  of  hours  worked 
per  week  by  your  secretary. 

"8.  The  Job  duties  of  your  secretary. 

"Your  attention  Is  Invited  to  General  Wage 
Regulation  9.  section  2.  which  describes  the 
criteria  to  be  used  In  establishing  rates  In 
a  'new  plant."  (End  of  quote  from  your 
letter.) 

The  following  are  the  answers  to  some  of 
your  questions.  I  do  not  know  the  answers 
to  the  rest. 

1.  The  rate  of  $1.75  p)er  hour  which  I  paid 
Mrs.  Drake  was  arrived  at  through  the  ex- 
pediency of  the  good  old  American  sjrstem  of 
free  enterprise.  Mrs.  Drake  wouldn't  work 
for  less  and  I  considered  her  worth  that 
much,  so  we  made  an  agreement — Just  us 
two — no  labor  union,  no  Wage  Stabilization 


Board,  no  reference  on  my  part  to  what  my 
colleagues  in  the  profession  were  paying,  and 
If  I  may  revert  to  the  vernacular — "no 
nuttln'." 

2.  Mrs.  Drake  does  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
belong  to  a  labor  union. 

3.  I  don't  know  what  other  firms  are  paying 
In  the  Tacoma  area  for  secretaries  and  care 
less. 

4.  Fringe  benefits.  We  never  discussed 
them. 

5.  Information  not  available  without  ex- 
tensive convassing  on  my  part. 

6.  Same  answer  as  to  5. 

7.  So  far.  I  have  paid  Mrs.  Drake  for  40 
hours  of  part-time  work.  If  I  need  her  she 
will  probably  work  for  me.  provided  she  has 
the  time  and  the  inclination. 

8.  Job  duties  of  my  secretary.  Typing, 
filing,  answering  the  telephone,  etc.,  etc. 

Before  I  close  this  tirade  against  bureauc- 
racy, you  may  have  heard  the  expression 
"Camp  followers  of  bureaucracy"  and  have 
heard  It  applied  to  accountants,  attorneys, 
and  other  professional  men.  who  are  Indicted 
by  being  presumed  to  have  gotten  rich 
through  all  the  various  Government  regula- 
tions and  controls.  I  think  this  letter  is  a 
self-evident  document  against  petty  Govern- 
ment bureaucracy  and  am  going  to  send  a 
copy  of  It  to  the  Honorable  Harrt  P.  Cain, 
Senator  from  Washington  In  the  hopes  that 
this  Is  only  one  of  many  letters  received  by 
our  representatives  In  Congress  each  day  pro- 
testing against  bureaucratic  practices  which 
raise  our  taxes  and  Jeopardize  our  heritage 
for  generations  to  come. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Carl  H.  Bbsglund.  CPA. 


Alaska  WUl  Be  Defended 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  L  BARTLETT 

DELZGATX  FROM   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Alaska  were  disturbed,  al- 
though I  believe  not  alarmed,  when  a 
newspaper  article  recently  asserted 
Alaska  would  not  be  defended  if  at- 
tacked. They  were  not  alarmed  because 
this  kind  of  rumor  crops  up  ever  so  often, 
and  always  Is  discovered  to  be  without 
basis  in  fact.  But  when  you  live  under 
the  gun,  as  it  were,  it  is  not  too  com- 
forting to  read  that  you  will  not  be  pro- 
tected should  war  occur. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  reassure  my  Alaska  constituents  that 
they  will  not  be  abandoned.  Uncle  Sam's 
strong  right  arm  will  continue  to  guard 
them.  There  is  no  intention  of  surren- 
dering any  part  of  Alaska  to  an  enemy. 
Indeed,  it  might  be  asked  why  this  coun- 
try, if  it  proposed  to  let  Alaska  fall  with- 
out any  real  defense,  should  continue 
to  pour  in  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars for  defense  installations,  and  should 
fidd  to  the  manpower  and  equipment 
there. 

After  the  article  referred  to  appeared 
I  made  an  official  inqiiiry  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  Deputy  Secretary 
William  C.  Foster  has  informed  me  that 
"the  Department  of  Defense  has  no  in- 
tent whatsoever  to  abandon  Alaska." 
This  will  be  cheering  word  to  cTery  last 
citizen  of  the  Territory. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  quote  here  my  letter 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  and  Sec- 
retary Poster's  reply: 

CoMcasas  or  thc  UNirxD  Statss, 

House  of  EizPBXSsjirtATivxs, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  16.  1952. 

Hon.    ROBKRT  A.   LOVKIT, 

Secretary  of  Defense,         > 

WoMhington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sxceetaky  Lovett:  An  eastern  news- 
paper   carried   the   Xollowlng: 

"Abandon  AlasJ^a:  That's  the  United  States 
plan  If  Russia  ever  attacks  there. 

"Deciding  it  can't  be  defended,  the  military 
will  station  only  a  few  regiments  and  fighter 
wings  In  the  area.  Present  strategy  would 
let  the  Reds  grab  western  Alaska  and  most 
of  the  Aleutians;  Nome  would  fall  fast.  The 
United  States  would  retreat,  but  drub  the 
Soviets  from  the  atr  to  keep  them  from  fully 
using  their  new  bases. 

"But  this  harrying  would  be  difficult 
against  MIGS  or  newer  Red  fighters.  With 
air  bases,  weather  and  refueling  stations, 
the  Soviets  could  still  bomb  the  northwest- 
em  United  States  with  short-range  but  fast 
Jet  bombers. 

"Alaska's  loss  would  mean  other  head- 
aches: A  poorer  United  States  radar  net  to 
warn  of  Russian  raids,  fewer  advanced  fighter 
bases  for  Intercepting  long-distance  raiders." 

Publication  of  this  article  has  caused 
grave  concern  in  Alaska.  As  representative 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the 
Territory  I  fee!  It  la  my  duty  to  Inquire  of 
you  If  It  iB  the  decision  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  Alaska  cannot  be  defended 
and  that  It  will  be  allowed  to  fall  to  Russia 
If  that  country  attacks  without  any  consid- 
erable effort  being  made  to  defend  the 
Territory. 

Sincerely   yours, 

E.  L.  Baxtlitt. 

The  Seckxtart  or  Dztemss, 

Washington.  June  30,  1952. 
Deab  Mr.  Bartlett:  I  can  appreciate  your 
concern  over  public  oxpresstona  such  as  the 
article  which  you  quoted. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  no  Intent 
whatsoever  to  abandon  Alaska  or  even  to  per- 
mit the  Soviets  to  develop  anything  resem- 
bling a  base  In  the  Territory  from  which  they 
could  launch  attacks  against  the  United 
States  or  other  areas  of  Alaska. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  defender  neces- 
sarily sacrifices  initiative  and  surprise  to  an 
aggressor,  thereby  accruing  tremendous  In- 
itial advantage  to  the  latter,  plans  have  been 
carefully  laid  and  forces  within  our  capabili- 
ties made  available  to  meet  the  threat  of  any 
Soviet  move  against  Alaska  and  to  enable 
rapid  neutralization  of  any  advantage  which 
the  Soviets  might  develop  as  a  result  of 
having  the  "first  move." 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  c.  Poster, 
i:  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense. 


The  Stalled  Truce  Talks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

•-         HON.  HARDiE  SCOTT 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  HARDIE  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  granted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article: 

The  Stalxed  Trttce  Taijls 

To  the  Ecrros  or  the  Inqitibeb  : 

Let  us  study  carefully  the  situation  In 
China  today,  brought  about  by  Russia's  con- 


trol of  the  Communist  government;  because. 
after  all,  the  Far  East  Is  very  much  our  af- 
fair, atomic  energy  and  Jet  propulsion  having 
overcome  the  space  factor. 

EcoxM)mically,  strategically,  the  position  of 
China  Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  security  of 
the  entire  Pacific  area  and  as  Russia  is  now 
fighting  for  control  of  this  area,  we  should 
at  once  stop  this  absurd  negotiation,  now 
almost  stalled,  which  is  getting  us  nowhere, 
and  promptly  drive  the  Reds  from  Korea, 
which  Admiral  Joy  recently  reported  could  be 
achieved  if  necessary. 

Russia  would  be  almost  omnipotent  If  she 
completed  control  of  China,  a  nation  of  500,- 
000.000  people  with  access  to  untold  min- 
eral wealth,  northeast  China  embrwclrg 
about  800.000  square  miles  is  the  richest  part 
of  the  country.  Its  broad  rivers  provide 
ample  basis  for  generating  electrical  power 
for  large  lnd\istrial  plants.  Dense  forests  in 
the  east  and  north  contain  enormous  sup- 
plies of  vimber,  her  600  miles  of  coastline 
offer  fishing  and  salt.  Immense  mineral  re- 
sources Include  reserves  of  coal  and  iron  ore, 
copper,  lead,  zinc,  graphite,  oil,  and  alu- 
minum. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Communists  should  be 
driven  out  of  Korea  as  well  as  Manchuria, 
which  is  really  a  part  of  China,  using  for 
this  purpose  the  National  Chinese  Army,  and 
the  Japanese  troops  to  relieve  the  United 
States  forces. 

Edward  Lowber  Stokxs. 

PHTT.tngi-PHiA.  March  30. 


Highways  50  Years  Bdund 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  T.  MILLET  HAND 

OF  NEW  JERSET 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  HAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  an  excellent  ar- 
ticle by  Ivan  H.  Peterman  appearing  re- 
cently in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 

The  United  States  is  50  ye&rs  behind  in 
the  construction  of  highways,  a  problem 
which  has  been  concerning  me  for  many 
years. 

In  view  of  the  cotintless  billions  we 
spend  all  over  the  world  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  even,  I  suspect,  for  highways 
In  Europe  and  elsewhere,  I  am  uimbie  to 
get  adequate  attention  to  my  bill  H.  R. 
80,  urging  that  a  conimiaslon  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  purpose  of  planning  a 
true  national  sjrstem  of  superhlghwasrs. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  and  the 
people  will  t  >/u  to  appreciate  the  extent 
of  this  problem  and  the  necessity  of  do- 
ing something  about  it  now.  The  article 
follows : 

Secdt  Highways  tfxEn  Somx  Grvx-AwAT  Hxu> 
(By  Ivan  H.  Peterman)  ": 

One  warm  evening  not  so  long  ago  a  gen- 
tleman in  the  audience  took  issue  with  a 
verbal  column  we  were  Issuing,  declaring 
that  our  stand  against  too  much  foreign 
give-away  was  wrong. 

"We  must  have  some  place  to  get  rid  of 
our  staff."  said  this  economlat-at-large.  "If 
we  don't  comes  depression." 

There  are  quite  a  few  such  apostles  In 
the  bullrushes  these  days.  In  addition  to 
those  who  graduated  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment. They  were  arotind  when  we  pushed 
Jeeps,  aircraft,  and  trucks  off  OI  assembly 
docks  to  avoid  glutting  the  domestic  mar- 
ket In  1945.  They  still  believe  It  would 
have  Innted  havoc  to  salvage  a  few  billions 


out  of  our  wartime  surpliis  stocks.  And  now, 
when  Congress  cuts  down  on  our  loretcn 
friends,  they  wall  and  gnaah  disapproving 
teeth. 

The  question  rlaea:  Is  this  country  to  well 
supplied  that  useful  ends  can't  be  found 
for  American  goods?  Are  we  stuffed  up  to 
here  with  household,  factory,  farm,  and  pub- 
lic wares?     We  think  not. 

Let  us,  for  fun.  take  up  the  matter  of 
communications.  That  also  "'*'i»n»  roads, 
you  know.  As  of  now  we  have  in  the  4a 
United  States  only  about  1X>00  miles  of  high- 
way on  which  you  can  drive  at  steady  speed 
without  fear  of  stop  light,  cross  road,  or 
pedestrian  crossing  One  thon.<<nnd  miles, 
no  more.  The  survey  stated  thla  wks  a  mere 
starter.  And  all  of  those  1.000  miies  cost 
a  toll. 

Would  farslghted  Congressmen  regard 
good  highways  as  a  loxury  In  thu  country? 
Is  It  too  much  to  aatldpate  In  this  gen- 
eration a  coast-to-coast  turnpike  avoiding 
cities  aiMl  towns,  on  which  pe<  pie  ran  get 
there  safest  with  the  mostest  dispatch? 

We  have  been  driving  to  the  seashore 
during  the  hent.  So  have  a  few  mliUon 
others.  But  the  roads  are  not  too  much 
t)etter  or  more  numerous  than  when  we  fled 
the  heat  in  a  1927  roadster — 25  years  ago. 
PhUadelphla  motorists  will  reniember  the 
blessing  that  was  the  Delaware  Rtver  Bridge. 
It  ended  hours  of  waiting  for  ferrlee  in  the 
chotclng  atmosphere  ot  Oaoiden  streets.  But 
it  was  some  time  before  they  laid  out  proper 
New  Jersey  approaches,  and  from  this  end 
only  the  past  13  months  have  brought  ade- 
qtiate  entranoe  and  exit. 

Twenty-five  years  advanced  us  tremen- 
dously in  the  destruction  of  warfare,  of  the 
sdenoe  of  health  and  healing,  the  Invention 
and  perfection  of  new  foods,  dru^ts,  dr<nks, 
housing,  etc  Above  the  ground  and  Uwkm 
the  water  ac  well  u  on  the  e«u-th  s  lurface, 
otir  vchlciee  progreaaed  amaaingly.  But  the 
roads  are  a  decade  cr  two  behind  the  pwMtaw 
We  menUoo  this  because  In  Europe  todi^ 
they  keep  the  roads  i|p  to  par.  and  even 
a  war's  wreckage  cannot  long  prevent  swU( 
movement  on  the  trunk  and  autobahn 
routes  Yet  our  friend  thinks  we  should 
throw  our  steel  in  the  sea.  If  iMoeasa47,  ao  a« 
to  keep  up  the  need  for  more  steel,  more 
work,  more  oonsuxaption  of  dwindling  cre 
SHppUea.  What  IT  the  next  or  future  gen- 
erations have  none  at  aU?  Pew  of  the  plan- 
ners think  of  them. 

Would  It  be  too  much  to  put  some  give- 
away Into  betner  domestic  highways,  as  one 
ontlet?  Is  there  }t:attfiabte  objection  to  a 
superhighway  from  PhUadelphla  to  the  sea- 
shore? A  dual.  Bli-lane  route  with  inter- 
changes, feeding  traSe  dh-eet  to  South  Jer- 
sey beaches  ts  now  about  30  years  overdue. 
But  the  give-away  experts  Mnd  more  ums 
on  far  shores.  Like  those  North  African  air- 
bases  that  cost  five  times  normal,  and  may 
or  may   not   be  ours   when   needed. 

Perhapa,  when  the  dust  and  oratory  have 
settled  at  Chicago,  someone  with  practical 
vision  win  Inject  a  pla/;k  in  our  presidential 
calnpaign  platform.  A  plank  calUng  for  sen- 
sible expenditures  on  the  American  people, 

using  their   tax  money,  for   their   welfare 

especially  on  Lasting  things  like  roads.  At 
the  moment,  however,  most  discussion  Is  on 
how  much  more  or  less  we  give  to  Europeans, 
Asiatics,    and   Africans. 

There  are  many  other  worthy  projects  for 
outlettin^  surplus  United  States  production. 
Whole  new  suburbs  and  the  uUlltles  for 
them  are  needed  to  accommodate  mush- 
rooming population.  Th  daily  transport 
^sterns  In  nearly  all  big  clUea  could  stand 
expansion,  renewal,  and  repair. 

What  city  has  enough  parking  spaoef 
Vast  programs  to  take  care  of  cars  will  some 
day  have  to  be  implemented.  Parking  space 
is  scarcer  than  the  roads. 

We  also  need  more  churches,  mor*  audi- 
toriums, and  everyone  knows  we  are  30  years 
behind  on  public-school  building.     Before, 
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a  new  high  school  ts  finished,  or  the  teach- 
ers have  moved  in.  It  Is  inadequate  for  the 
pupils  assigned. 

All  these  things  are  brick  and  mortar,  steel 
and  substance  projects.  They  require  the 
same  goods  that  we're  tossing  Into  the  bot- 
tomless pits  of  far  away  continents.  They 
are  public  and  private  enterprise. 

Isolationist  talk?  Not  at  all.  No  more 
than,  in  the  practical  sense,  was  Abraham 
Lincoln's  succinct  summary  of  Government: 
It  should  be  ot  the  p>eople.  for  the  people, 
by  the  people.  So  too  their  Government's 
spending.  At  least  more  of  It  than  nowa- 
days. And  certainly  a  tapering  off  of  these 
multibilllons  to  be  used  by  ot^er  people's 
governments. 


I 


My  Conttitaent  Answers  OPS 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  W.  GWINN 

or  NEW  TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVEfl 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  U 
what  many  think  of  OPS  in  my  district: 

BorroK,  BRONXViu.t  Rrvirw-PsEss. 

BronxvtUe.  N.  7.: 

Am  enclosing  copy  of  letter  written  the 
OPS  todsy,  thinking  It  might  be  of  Interest 
to  other  housewives  and  taxpayers: 

"As  an  agency,  carrying  out  the  policy  of 
our  Government.  I  have  received  from  you 
the  memo  entitled  'Your  Stake  In  Stabiliza- 
tion.' advising  that  as  a  housewife  here's 
what  I  can  do: 

"1.  'Buy  only  what  you  need.  2.  Fight 
waste  wherever  you  are.  3.  Save  as  much  as 
you  can  Buy  defense  bonds.  4.  Pay  no 
more  than  celling  prices  for  the  things  you 
buy  ' 

"Well,  as  a  housewife.  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  feelings  In  this  letter  are  not  directed 
against  you  or  your  agency.  You  are  trying 
to  carry  out  orders.  As  far  as  I  can  learn 
you  are  honest  and  It  is  quite  possible  that 
everyone  In  your  department  Lb  equally  so, 
but  for  my  crooked,  corrupt,  extravagant 
Government,  with  which  I  am  thoroughly 
disgusted  and  ashamed,  to  send  me  such 
advice  is  the  height  of  effrontery.  Referring 
to  the  above  four  items: 

'1.  As  if  anyone  could  buy  more  than  he 
needed!  Are  you  being  funny?  He  is  lucky 
if  he  can  still  buy  essentials. 

"2.  As  If  the  bulk  of  our  citizens  do  not 
always  fight  waste,  while  our  dishonest  ad- 
ministration and  political  backs  throw  away 
the  savings  and  substance  of  the  people! 

"3.  Who  can  save  anything  now  except 
possibly  those  demoralized  to  the  point  of 
cheating  and  conniving  on  their  Income 
taxes.  If  one  could  save  money  Just  what 
should  he  do  with  It?  Place  It  In  savings 
banks  or  bonds?  Then  wait  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  devalue  and  make  It  worthless 
as  fast  as  possible?  Or.  should  he  buy  com- 
mon stocks  to  help  provide  plant  and  equip- 
ment for  production  In  the  United  States? 
Then  stand  aside  and  watch  the  Govern- 
ment keep  taxing  and  legislating  against 
these  corporations  until  they  are  ruined? 
Also  it  strikes  me  as  peculiar  that  you  now 
ask  people  to  save,  after  doing  every  thing 
possible  for  years  to  expand  and  pyramid 
credit  In  the  United  States  to  a  highly  dan- 
gerous and  vulnerable  level! 

"  'Buy  Defense  bonds"  Whst  a  heart- 
br'>ken  laugh  that  brings  forth.  If  there 
were  any  money  left  to  buy  bonds,  I  would 
be  afraid  to  because  I  have  lost  faith  In  my 
Government,  Its  money,  and  Its  credit!  It 
was  Irog  ago  thfit  I  considered  my  Govern- 
ments bonds  'gllt-edged  security.' 


•**.  I  do  not  cooperate  with  black -market 
marketeers  so  It  is  unnecessary  to  ask  me  to 
pay  only  celling  prices.  Mostly,  however,  I 
think  said  celling  prices  are  a  Joke. 

"Kindly  refrain  from  wasting  the  taxpay- 
ers' money  by  sending  me  further   notices. 
"(Mrs.  Jacques  Therlot). 
"Elmina  Theriot, 
"BaoNxviLLE,  N.  Y.,  June  12,  1952. 

"P.  S.:  I  wish  to  emphasize  in  speaking 
of  my  'corrupt  government,'  that  such  men 
of  Integrity  as  Senator  Btko,  of  Virginia; 
Senator  FxrLBmiCHT.  of  Arkansas;  Senator 
Douglas,  of  Illinois;  Representative  Gwinn, 
of  New  York;  and  many  others  are  not  in- 
cluded in  that  category.  These  men  have 
my  deepest  admiration  and  have  always 
done  their  t>est  against  terrific  odds. 


Investigation  of  the  Department  of  State 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can- 
not let  this  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  expire  without  completing  the 
record  on  a  matter  which  I  conceive  to 
be  of  great  importance.  I  refer  to  my 
effort  to  obtain  an  investigation  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  sought  for  the 
past  year  to  induce  the  Committee  on 
Gcvernr;ient  Operations,  of  which  I  am 
a  memt>er,  to  establish  a  sjjecial  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  the  Department  of 
State.  I  have  addressed  the  House  on 
this  subject,  I  have  proposed  action  in 
committee,  and  I  have  urged  it  orally  and 
In  written  letters  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Dawson. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record,  I  Incor- 
porate those  statements  and  those  letters 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

I  From   the   Congressional  Rrcoto   of 
August  1,  19511 

Depaxtment  or  Statx 

(Mr.  MEADER  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  Meaoer.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Exec- 
utive Departments  which  Just  recessed  a  few 
minutes  ago,  I  offered  the  following  reso- 
lution : 

"Resolved,  That  a  subcommittee  of  five 
members,  three  of  the  majority  and  two  of 
the  minority  party.  Is  hereby  created,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  penetrating 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  Its  organiza- 
tional structure.  Its  procedures,  lU  person- 
nel. Its  performance,  and  Its  relationship  to 
other  Federal  agencies." 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thursday  In  opposing  the 
Phillips  amendment  I  set  forth  my  reasons 
at  length.  Among  them  was  the  recom- 
mendation that  the  cure  for  the  present  Ills 
of  our  foreign  policy  was  a  penetrating  In- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  State.  I 
then  said: 

Fourth.  The  real  remedy  for  the  weakness, 
the  vacillation,  and  t>.e  disastrous  failures  In 
the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs  Is  a  pene- 
trating, nonpartisan  examination  of  our 
Department  of  State  through  congressional 
investigation    with    the    objective    of    re- 


building  and  strengthening  the  instrviment 
through  which  we  express  and  carry  out  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
the  Executive  Departments  has  unquestioned 
Jurisdiction  to  conduct  this  Investigation. 
It  needs  no  additional  authority  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  possesses  the 
subpena  power.  Perhaps  It  will  need  addi- 
tional funds.  It  certainly  will  need  addi- 
tional personnel,  who  should  be  of  outstand- 
ing competence,  if  It  Is  to  conduct  the  thor- 
ough exploration  which  Is  so  desperately 
needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  my  Judgment,  there  is  no 
single  thing  this  Congress  can  do  virhlch  wUl 
more  surely  benefit  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  world  than  to  Improve  and 
strengthen  the  State  Department.  As  I 
pointed  out  In  the  debate  last  Thursday.  It  is 
not  so  much  Dean  Acheson  as  an  Individual 
but  the  Department  he  heads  and  Its  policies. 
Its  acts,  and  Its  omissions  to  act  that  has 
Incurred  the  disapproval  of  the  American 
people. 

I  say  we.  as  the  elected  Representatives  of 
the  people,  owe  a  duty  to  the  country  to  do 
something  about  our  foreign  policy  and  the 
Department  responsible  for  executing  that 
policy.  We  cannot  hope  to  take  Intelligent 
and  effective  action  unless  we  are  Informed. 
To  that  end.  I  hope  the  Committee  on  Execu- 
tive Expenditures  will  act  favorably  and 
promptly  on  the  resolution  I  have  offered.  I 
urge  my  colleagues,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  to  support  this  proposal  to  the 
end  that  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
may  be  conducted  Intelligently  and  effec- 
tively. In  order  that  we  can  wage  a  better 
and  more  successful  fight  In  the  combat  with 
Communist  totalitarianism. 

(From  the   Congressional   Record  of       '< 
October   4,    1951] 
V  Investigation  or  the  State  Department 
(Extension     of     r3m£irks     by     Hon     George 
MEADER,  of  Michigan,  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Thursday,  October  4,  1951) 
Mr.  MEADER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include 
the  following  letter: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  3,  1951. 
Hon   William  L.  Dawson, 

CHairman,  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in    the   Executive  Departments. 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Chairbcan  Dawson:  On  Wednesday, 
August  1,  1951.  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
committee,  I  offered  the  following  resolution: 
"Resolved,  That  a  subcommittee  of  five 
Members,  three  of  the  majority  and  two  of 
the  minority  party.  Is  hereby  created,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  penetrating 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  State, 
Including  but  not  limited  to  Its  organiza- 
tional structure.  Its  procedures,  Its  personnel. 
Its  performance,  and  Its  relationship  to  other 
Federal  agencies." 

At  your  request,  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
r'ent  of  reasons  why  I  believe  this  reso- 
lution should  be  adopted  by  the  Expendi- 
tures Committee.  I  urge  Its  Immediate 
adoption  by  the  committee. 

It  should  not  require  extended  argument 
to  establish  the  fact  that  the  world  ptosltlon 
of  the  free  nations  has  deteriorated,  and  the 
world  position  of  Russian  communism  has 
advanced  In  the  six  short  years  since  the 
close  of  World  War  n.  We  find  Russia  and 
her  Communist  satellites,  in  fact.  In  posses- 
sion of  strategic  areas  and  masters  over  erst- 
while democratic  peoples,  subjugating  them 
against  their  will.  As  a  result,  we  find  our- 
selves committed  to  a  back-breaking  program 
of  bolstering  weak  governments  and  Impov- 
erished nations  In  an  attempt  to  construct  a 
cordon  sanltaire  against  further  Commuiusj 
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Imperialistic  advances.  This  effort  has  led 
us  to  drain  and  dislocate  our  economy,  and 
the  end  Is  not  In  sight. 

Without  engaging  in  second  guessing.  It 
would  seem  apparent  to  any  fair-minded 
observer  that  we  could  have  done  better.  It 
follows  that  the  agency  of  our  CJovernment 
responsible  for  the  execution  of  our  foreign 
policy  and  the  conduct  of  cur  relationships 
with  other  countries,  namely,  the  State  De- 
partment, has  been  tried  and  found  lacking 
the  skill,  vigor,  and  effectiveness  which  the 
times  demand. 

Without  engaging  in  recriminations  or 
fault  finding  for  fault  finding's  sake,  it  Is 
Incumbent  upon  this  Congress  to  examine 
ths  Instrument  through  which  we  express 
and  carry  out  our  foreign  policies  to  the  end 
that.  In  the  future,  our  decisions  may  be 
better  and  our  actions  more  forthright  and 
effective.  If  we  are  to  avoid  the  debacle 
threatening  our  very  existence  as  a  nation 
or,  at  least,  as  an  Independent  ;iatlon. 

No  subject.  In  my  Judgment,  can  merit 
the  concentrated  attention  of  this  Congress 
in  as  great  a  degree  as  the  one  at  hand.  It 
Is  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  look  Into 
this  situation  and  take  such  action  as  may 
be  necessary  to  improve  and  strengthen  the 
conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  there 
has  been  no  penetraUng  examination  of  the 
State  Department  by  a  congressional  com- 
mittee m  recent  years.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission did  give  attention  to  administrative 
problems.  Also,  a  study  was  conducted  by 
the  staff  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Any  Investiga- 
tion conducted  at  this  time  should,  of 
course,  take  advantage  of  the  work  done 
previously.  However,  it  Is  my  belief  that 
something  far  more  penetrating  than  these 
previous  studies  should  now  be  made. 

The  study  should  seek  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  organizational  structure 
and  the  administrative  procedures  of  the 
Department  of  State  are  such  as  to  enable 
that  agency  to  make  prompt  and  Intelligent 
decisions  and  to  take  effective  and  forth- 
right action.  Failure  to  act  may  sometimes 
be  more  disastrous  than  acting  mistakenly. 

The  methods  of  recruitment  of  personnel, 
and  the  type  and  calltser  of  persons  In  key 
positions  in  the  State  Department,  should 
be  thoroughly  examined.  This  examina- 
tion should  go  beyond  the  question  of  mere 
loyalty  and  should  i>e  aimed  at  a  recruit- 
ment system  which  would  permit  us  to  as- 
semble for  this  most  important  aspect'  of 
our  national  affairs  the  most  capable.  In- 
telligent, patriotic,  courageous  individuals 
that  can  be  foiuid  in  this  country. 

A  review  of  the  {performance  of  the  State 
Departmert  In  important  conferences  and 
negotiations  In  recent  years  should  be  un- 
dertaken, not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of 
•asessing  blame  for  mistakes  as  for  the  pur- 
pose of  learning  In  what  respects  the  or- 
ganizational structure  and  personnel  of  the 
State  Department  are  deficient,  so  that 
measures  can  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
State  Department  with  the  hope  that  ita 
work  may  be  more  successful  in  the  future. 

In  recent  years,  the  United  States  has 
multiplied  its  activities  in  foreign  areas  and 
has  established  new  agencies  for  this  pur- 
pose. Because  of  the  delicacy  of  relations 
between  nations  and  the  value  of  marshaling 
all  our  potential  for  the  accomplishment  of 
or  objectives  in  foreign  affairs,  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  all  our  activities  be 
unified  and  coordinated,  and  that  we  avoid 
Inconsistent  action  and  conflict  between 
agencies  of  our  Government  operating  in 
foreign  areas.  There  Is  a  problem  of  adnun- 
Istrative  relationships  here  which  it  would 
be  peculiarly  appropriate  for  this  committee 
to  study. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Committee  on  Er,- 
pendltures  In  the  Executive  Departments 
not  only  has  the  juri£dicticn,  but  has  tae 
obligation,  to  conduct  this  study  of  the  oper- 


ation of  the  State  Department  with  a  view 
to  determining  its  economy  and  efficiency. 
If  the  committee,  or  a  subcommittee  created 
for  that  purpose,  should  undertake  this  task, 
acquire  an  adequate  staff,  and  explore  this 
subject  diligently  but  Impartially,  the  re- 
sulting good  for  the  future  of  the  United 
States  could  be  Immeasiirable. 

A  few  decades  ago,  the  United  States  was 
a  self-stilQcient,  well-protected  haven.  Now 
we  are  thrust  Into  the  very  center  of  the 
maelstrom  of  catastrophic  world  events. 
The  agency  through  which  we  conduct  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been 
suddenly  required  to  assume  momentous  re- 
sponsibilities which  it  has  never  had  in  like 
degree  in  the  past.  It  is  Imperative  that  all 
steps  be  taken  to  strengthen  and  develop 
this  Instrument,  the  State  Department,  as 
rapidly  as  we  can.  In  such  srengthening, 
the  Congress  bears  its  responsibility,  which 
it  cannot  discharge  Intelligentiy  and  effec- 
tively without  being  well-informed.  It  can- 
not be  well-informed  unless  it  conducts  an 
Investigation  of  the  tjrpe  I  have  proposed. 
Sincerely, 

GCOilGK  MXADES. 


(Prom  the  Congressional  Record  of  February 
5.  1952  j 

Unemplotmemt  in  Michigan 

Mr.  MzADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  refer 
to  the  remarks  made  earlier  this  afternoon 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Smith  I .  He  called  attention  to  the  low  state 
to  which  our  foreign  policy  had  descended 
and  the  lack  of  respect  for  our  State  Depart- 
ment among  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 

I  also  want  to  refer  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Lane)  concerning  unemployment,  because 
the  remarks  I  shall  make  before  the  House 
will  deal  with  both  of  these  subjects. 

The  unemployment  situation  In  Michigan 
Is  acute.  The  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Lamx)  referred  to  unemployment 
in  the  automobile  industry  in  pkassLng. 
Senator  Fesguson,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Michigan,  has  discussed  the  same  subject  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  recently  and  has 
pointed  to  its  cause. 

I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  action  I  have  taken  on  that  subject  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  m  the  Sxec- 
utive  Departments.  This  letter  Is  addressed 
to  Hon.  William  L.  Dawscn,  chairman,  and 
reads  as  follows: 

Pkbhttaxt  5,  1952. 

Hon   WiLLUM  L.  Dawson, 

Chcdrman.  Erftenditurea  Committee  of 
the  Botue  of  Representatives,  Wash- 
ington. D.   C. 

Dear  Chairman  Dawsom:  In  the  Congres- 
sioN.vL  Record  of  Thursday,  January  31,  1952, 
pages  685-687.  and  again  in  the  RKxnu>  of 
Monday.  February  4.  1952.  pages  74»-751. 
Senator  Fxacusoiv  discussed  the  unemploy- 
ment situation  in  the  State  of  Michigan  and 
the  prospective  xmemployment  situation 
which  Is  primarily  due  to  the  shortage  of 
copper   for    the    production    of   automobiles. 

Senator  Pibcvson  charged  that  this  short- 
age of  copper  was  due  to  the  agreement  of 
the  International  Materials'  Conference  in 
allocating  world  supplies  of  copper.  Sena- 
tor PiBousoN  pointed  out  that  for  a  lack  of 
3,000  tons  of  copper  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1952,  654)00  automobile  workers  would  be 
thrown  out  of  work  in  addition  to  the  150.- 
000  already  unemployed. 

United  SUtes  parUclpatlon  In  the  Inter- 
national Materials'  Conference  is  under  the 
State  Department. 

On  Wednesday.  August  1,  1951,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the 
Executive  Departments  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  presented  the  following  reso- 


lution (Congressional  Recobd,  vol.  97.  pt.  1, 
p.   9318)  : 

"Resolved.  That  a  subcommittee  of  flre 
members,  three  of  the  majortty  and  two  of 
the  minority  party.  Is  hereby  created, 
charged  with  the  duty  of  conducting  a  pene- 
trating investigation  of  the  Department  of 
State,  including  but  not  limited  to  its  or- 
ganizational structure,  its  procedures,  lis 
personnel,  its  performance,  and  its  relation- 
ship to  other  Federal  agencies." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Expenditures  In  the  Executive  Department* 
of  the  House  on  October  3.  1951,  punuant 
to  your  request,  I  presented  a  statement  of 
reasons  supporting  my  request  for  the  crea- 
tion of  this  special  subcommittee  to  investi- 
gate the  State  Department.  You  stated 
that  no  action  needed  to  be  taken  by  the 
committee  but  that  you.  as  chairman,  had 
authority  to  create  such  a  special  coounittee 
and  that  additional  funds  would  not  be  re- 
quired since  the  committee  had  on  hand 
sufficient  funds  to  conduct  such  an  Investi- 
gation. 

My  original  resolution  and  the  remarks 
I  made  In  connection  with  It  appear  In  the 
Congressional  Reco«b,  volume  97,  part  7, 
page  9318.  My  letter  supporting  the  request 
for  a  subcommittee  to  investigate  the  State 
Department  appears  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
CoNGXESSiOMAL  RscORO,  Tolume  97.  part  15. 
pages  A6082-A60£3.  Again,  on  October  20. 
1951,  I  urged  further  reasons  for  action  on 
my  resolution  (Appendix  of  the  Conokib- 
sioNAL  RacoRD,  vol.  97,  pt.  15,  pp.  A67'.^^ 
A6724). 

Senator  PESctrsoN's  renmrki,  to  which  1 
have  referred  above,  seem  to  me  to  be  an  ad- 
ditional urgent  reason  for  immediate  action 
on  your  oart  to  create  this  special  subcom- 
mittee to  investigate  the  State  Department. 

The  people  of  Michigan,  not  only  those  who 
are  unemployed  but  the  entire  cltlaenry  of 
the  State,  are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  unemployment  In  the  f»ce  of  increased 
defense  production.  Of  the  cause  of  thl* 
unemployment,  not  only  that  which  now 
exists  but  that  which  we  anticipate  will  occtir 
In  the  second  quarter  of  1952.  is  a  shortage 
of  copper,  and  If  the  decisions  of  the  Inter- 
national Materials  Conference  have  a  bear- 
ing upon  this  shortage  of  copper  and  there- 
fore upon  the  unemployment,  tt  seems  to  me 
it  Is  Important  that  the  Congress  obtain  all 
the  facts  relating  to  this  question  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  explore  the  p>uaslbUttles  of 
taking  corrective  action. 

Our  committee  could  render  a  real  service 
to  the  country  by  exploring  the  manner  in 
which  the  State  rrpartment  Is  exercising  iu 
functions  and  powers  Klgh  among  the  ben- 
efits would  be  an  Immediate  examination  of 
the  action  the  State  Department  baa  taken 
in  the  allocation  of  scarce  materials. 

I  earnestly  urge  action  now  on  my  reso- 
lution. 

Sincerely, 

Oeorce  Mcadei. 

[From  the  Concrxssional  Rxcors  of  April 
4.  1952) 

The  Chairman.  The  Chair  recognlzas  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Mr.  Mxaokr. 

Mr.  MXAOXX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   Virginia.   Mr.   Harrison. 

This  amendment  proposes  a  cut  of  about 
•2.500,000  in  salaries  and  expenses  for  the 
State  Department.  Personally  I  believe  the 
cut  could  go  much  deeper  and  not  harm  but 
improve  the  operation  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  American  taxpayers  are  facing  auster- 
ity diie  to  the  increased  amount  that  we  are 
tailing  away  from  tliem.  I  think  there 
should  be  a  little  austerity  in  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Federal  Government.  I  would 
like  to  put  the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment on  a  diet.  1  believe  a  reduction 
of  the  appropriation  they  feed  on  would 
bring  their  size  and  cumbersome  procedure 
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down  so  that  th'ty  could  do  a  better  Job  than 
they  are  doing  row  under  their  present  gen- 
erous allowance)). 

In  the  State  Department  particularly  there 
are  more  cumb;r»om«  procedures,  commit- 
tee meetings,  procrastinations,  red  ta(>e,  and 
delay  than  in  any  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  10 
percent  could  v(  ry  well  be  cut  off  this  allow- 
ance for  salaries  and  expenses  without  harm- 
ing the  State  Department.  It  would  take 
some  of  the  tlnse  away  from  them  that  they 
have  been  wasting  in  the  past  and  require 
them  to  perform  their  legitimate  activities 
more  efficiently  and  effectively. 

Unfortunately  we  here  in  the  House  can- 
not do  anytbinf:  but  make  general  cuts,  so- 
called  meat-ax  cuts.  The  reason  we  are  so 
limited  is  that  we  have  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  inform  ourselves  in  detail.  I  un- 
derstand the  su)x:ommlttee  hearing  this  bill 
has  only  one  stuff  member  devoting  his  at- 
tention speclflCiilly  to  these  three  Depart- 
ments— State,  Commerce,  and  Justice. 

Time  after  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
Members  have  urged  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations tu  equip  themselves  with  in- 
Test  igators  so  they  can  go  behind  some  of 
these  seif-serving  statements  that  are  pre- 
sented to  them  by  those  who  are  to  get  the 
money. 

I  have  the  greatest  sympathy  for  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
not  just  this  subcommittee  but  all  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  subcommittees.  I 
know  they  sit  there  hour  after  hour  listen- 
ing to  ex  parte  statements  of  the  bureaus 
and  sgencles  which  are  sometimes  very  bor- 
ing But  they  cannot  with  their  bare  hands 
get  into  the  meat  of  these  budget  requests 
and  find  out  where  the  waste  is  and  eliminate 
It  We  will  never  do  that  in  this  House  un- 
less we  equip  our  committees  with  able  In- 
Tvatigators  who  can  go  into  the  details  of 
theae  programs  ind  tw  able  to  Identify  the 
fat  and  the  waste  and  cut  down  the  appro- 
priation to  where  It  belongs. 

I  say  I  have  every  confidence  from  my 
contact  with  the  Department  of  State  that 
well  over  10  percent  of  this  allowance  for 
salaries  and  expenses  could  be  cut  out  Here 
Is  just  one  illustration.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  Klghtleth  Congress  did 
have  a  staff,  a  good  staff.  This  is  a  specific 
case  they  turned  uo.  as  reported  In  the  press. 
Three  years  ago  a  comi>any  in  this  country 
desired  to  send  a  check  to  its  agent  in  Buda- 
pest. Hungary,  to  procure  his  passage  home. 
A  House  committee  investigator  discovered 
that  the  airline  company's  check  and  Its 
letter  had  passed  through  37  separate  steps 
in  processing  in  the  State  Department,  being 
Initiated  and  coded  at  various  stages,  and  had 
become  bogged  down  in  a  plethora  of  red 
tape  and  unnecessary  procedures. 

Mr  Chairman,  on  May  25,  1951.  I  urged 
that  the  Congress  start  an  investigation  of 
the  State  Department,  not  only  its  prac- 
tices and  procedures  but  its  personnel  and 
Its  accomplishments  and  performance.  I 
continued  this  effort.  On  August  1,  1951, 
I  urged  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments, to  create  a  special  subcommittee 
to  Investigate  the  State  Department  and 
see  if  something  could  not  be  done  to 
strengthen  it  and  make  it  more  effective 
as  an  Instrument  of  our  foreign  policy  in 
these  perilous  times.  I  have  continued  to 
urge  that  action  right  down  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  yet  there  are  no  results.  We  still 
come  in  here  on  this  appropriation  bill  not 
knowing  much  about  the  structure  and  the 
operations  of  the  Department  of  State. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield?  -  <     - 

Mr.  MZAOER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mn.LtR  of  Maryland.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  are  very  much  to  the  point. 
I  thoroughly  concur  in  what  he  is  saying. 


Mr.  Meaoer.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
think  it  is  time  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
proprlation::  and  the  legislative  committees 
start  staffing  themselves  more  adequately. 
We  simply  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
activities  of  these  Federal  agencies  to  be 
able  to  cope  with  them  effectively.  This 
huge  bureaucratic  monster  has  grown  up 
so  that  we  have  2,500,000  employees  in  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  How 
can  half  a  dozen  Members  of  Congress,  who 
can  devote  only  a  couple  of  hours  a  day 
to  the  hearings  of  the  committee,  possibly 
hope  to  understand  and  deal  effectively  with 
these  huge  requests  for  appropriations? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  remains  to  be  com- 
pleted in  the  record  is  a  report  of  the 
oral  conversations  I  have  had  with  the 
chairman,  the  Honorable  William  L. 
Dawson. 

At  a  committee  meeting  several 
months  ago  the  chairman  remonstrated 
that  I  had  been  unfair  to  him  in  making 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  insertions  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  He  asserted  he  had  authority 
to  create  such  a  subcommittee,  had  funds 
adequate  to  finance  a  staff  for  such  a 
special  subcommittee,  was  open-minded 
on  its  desirability  and  would  give  con- 
sideration to  my  request. 

In  subsequent  oral  conversations  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  definitely 
and  unequivocally  agreed  to  create  such 
a  subcommittee  but  explained  that  se- 
lection of  its  membership  was  a  delicate 
problem 

Shortly  before  the  Easter  vacation  this 
year  he  definitely  promised  me  that  upon 
his  return  after  the  vacation  he  would 
resolve  that  problem  and  appoint  the 
subcommittee. 

Subsequently  in  other  conversations 
the  chairman  repeated  his  promise. 
This  continued  even  as  late  as  a  week 
or  so  ago. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  is  about  to  adjourn  sine 
die,  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  spite 
of  his  statements  to  me  the  chairman 
has  never  really  had  an  intention  of  ful- 
filling his  promises.  Many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  committee  advised  me 
that  I  was  somewhat  naive  to  take  these 
promises  seriously,  but  I  was  unwilling 
to  accept  their  cynicism.  However,  it 
seems  that  my  credulity  has  been  greater 
than  it  should  have  been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  refrained  from  offering 
a  resolution  to  create  a  special  commit- 
tee to  investigate  the  State  Department 
because  there  is  no  question  that  our 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
has  ample  authority  to  conduct  this  in- 
vestigation. Out  of  loyalty  to  the  com- 
mittee and  out  of  deference  to  the 
chairman  I  have  not  introduced  such  a 
resolution. 

However,  it  now  appears  clear,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  cooperative  attitude 
has  been  imposed  upon  and  that  I  was 
mistaken  in  placing  reliance  upon  the 
promises  of  my  chairman.  For  that  rea- 
son I  am  today  introducing  a  resolution 
to  create  a  special  committee  to  investi- 
gate the  Department  of  State,  as  veil  as  a 
resolution  authorizing  the  expenditure  of 
monies  from  the  contingent  fimd  for  the 
purposes  of  the  investigation. 


Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fully 
aware  that  there  is  only  the  most  remote 
possibility  that  the  Rules  Committee,  to 
which  I  assume  the  resolution  will  be  re- 
ferred, will  take  action  before  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  true  that  the  Rules  Committee  would 
not  have  taken  action  or  even  granted 
me  a  hearing  on  this  resolution  if  I  had 
introduced  it  earlier.  Yet  the  need  for 
examining  the  procedures,  the  personnel 
and  the  accomplishments  or  lack  of  ac- 
complishment of  the  Department  of 
state  is  as  great  today  as  it  was  when  I 
first  urged  the  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee to  take  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  spite  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour  I  still  hope  that  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee will  take  action  on  this  most  im- 
portant legislation  before  adjournment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  following  copy  of  these 
resolutions  at  this  F>oint  in  my  remarks: 
Resolution  to  create  a  select  committee  to 
conduct  a  full  and  complete  investigation 
of  the  Department  of  State  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  its  operations  and  its 
activities  have  been  conducted  eflQciently, 
economically,  diligently,  and  effectively 

Resolved,  That  there  is  hereby  created  a 
select  committee  to  be  composed  of  10  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives,  of 
whom  not  more  than  five  shall  be  from  the 
same  political  party,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Speaker,  one  of  whom  he  shall  designate 
as  chairman.  Any  vacancy  occurring  in  the 
membership  of  the  commltte  shall  be  filled 
In  the  same  manner  in  which  the  original  ap- 
pointment was  made. 

The  committee  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  conduct  a  full  and  complete  Investiga- 
tion of  the  Department  of  State.  Including, 
but  not  limited  to,  its  organizational  8truc> 
ture,  its  procedures,  its  personnel,  its  per- 
formance, and  its  relationship  to  other 
Federal  agencies,  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  Its  operations  and  Its  activities 
have  been  conducted  efficiently,  economically, 
diligently  and  effectively. 

The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Hovise 
(or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the  House 
is  not  in  session)  as  soon  as  practicable 
during  the  present  Congress  the  results  of 
its  investigations  and  study,  together  with 
such  recommendations  as  it  deems  advis- 
able. 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  reso- 
lution the  committee,  or  any  subcommittee 
thereof  authorized  by  the  committee  to  hold 
hearings,  Is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  during 
the  present  Congress  at  such  times  and  places 
within  or  outside  the  United  States,  whether 
the  House  Is  in  session,  has  recessed,  or  has 
adjourned,  to  hold  such  hearings,  and  to 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents,  as  It  deems  necessary.  Subpenas 
may  be  Issued  under  the  signature  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  or  any  member 
of  the  committee  designated  by  him.  and  may 
be  served  by  any  p>erson  designated  by  such 
chairman  or  member. 

Rksolution 

Resolx>ed,  That  the  expenses  of  the  Investi- 
gation to  be  conducted  by  the  select  com- 
mittee   created    by    House    Resolution    , 

Eighty-second  Congress,  not  to  exceed  HOO,- 
000,  including  exi>enditures  for  the  employ- 
ment of  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  clerical, 
stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  committee, 
signed  by  the  chairman  thereof,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 
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StateneBt  on  Shafer  Report  Icsaed  by 
Teacher  Groap 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  tinder 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  include 
the  complete  text  of  a  pamphlet  sent  to 
me  by  Mr.  William  Nault,  a  teacher  in 
the  Battle  Creek,  Mich,  public  schools. 
The  Shafer  report  to  which  it  makes  ref- 
erence is  the  speech  which  I  delivered  in 
this  House  on  March  21  of  this  year,  en- 
titled. "Is  There  a  'Subversive'  Move- 
ment in  the  PubUc  Schools?" 
Reply   to    Conghessman    Paui.    W.    SHArni's 

Rtron  or  Masch  17.  1952.  on  thi  Subvkr- 

srvx     MovEMxxT     IH      Amzrica's      Public 

Schools 
(Prepared  «nd  published  by  a  committee  of 

teachers  representing  the  Calhoun  County 

M.  E.  A.  and  city  schools  of  Battle  Creek, 

Mich..  May  1,  1952) 

FREFACE 

Try  to  remember — Occupational  hazard 
The  person  sincerely  wishing  objectively  to 
asfiess  Congressman  Paul  W.  Shater's  docu- 
mentation of  the  Subversive  Movement  In 
Americau  public  schools  might  be  asked  to 
the  outset  to  do  two  difiScult  things:  (1)  To 
remember  back  to  the  days,  not  really  so  long 
ago  In  actual  time,  when  the  give-and-take 
ot  free  questioning  and  discussion  of  prac- 
Ucally  any  topic  was  possible  without  fear 
of  the  questioner's  being  odiously  labeled; 
and  (2)  to  try  to  conceive  of  the  educator's 
business  as  one  In  which  there  exists  a  seri- 
ous occupational  hazard  In  the  necessity  for 
discussion  of  many  points  of  view  for  setting 
down  alms,  for  accepting  and  discarding  and 
reevaluating — always  with  words,  which,  even 
after  the  meanings  of  the  words  have  been 
modified  over  the  years,  cannot  be  erased  like 
a  recording  from  a  tape.  Education,  to 
maintain  its  essential  quality  of  allveness, 
needs  the  ferment  of  Ideas  which  must  use 
words,  written  or  spoken,  for  expression, 
however  hazardous.  The  alternative — sup- 
pression of  inquiry  and  discussion — Is,  it 
must  be  pointed  out.  decidedly  more 
hazardous. 

Aid  to  judgment 
Locally,  In  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  there  are 
those  who  have  wondered  whether  the  whole 
report  might  not  fairly  be  viewed  as  a  cam- 
paign document.  Persons  who  recall  that  on 
December  12.  1951,  before  some  60  people 
Mr  SHArxx  made  the  statement  that  "It  is 
popular  to  say  schools  are  subversive,"  feel 
they  have  some  basis  for  so  viewing  it. 

Abroad,  however,  and  by  the  general  read- 
er, the  report  must  be  Judged  simply  as  it 
stands.  This  study  has  been  prepared  with 
the  hope  that  It  will  provide  perspective 
necessary  for  the  making  of  Judgments. 

I.    THE  REPOET'S  "SCHOLARSHIP" 

Small  inaccziraciea  can  be  forgiven 
Basic  to  any  discussion  of  the  Shafer  re- 
port must  be  a  consideration  of  the  claim  to 
•cholarllness  in  compilation  of  data.  "I 
have  attempted  to  Identify  my  sources  with 
painstaking  care,"  says  Mr.  SBAFxa  on  page 
2704  '  of  the  report. 


*  CoNORXssioNAL  Rbooro,  volume  98,  part  2. 
AH  page  references  in  this  study  refer  to  this 
Bumber  of  the  Cokgrxssional  Recoko  when 
discussing  the  Shafer  report. 


But  a  scholarly  piece  of  work  must  do  more 
than  that:  It  must  enter  upon  the  research 
With  a  scholar's  devotion  to  the  truth. 

Certain  small  inaccuracies  contained  In 
the  Shafer  text  are  Inconsequential  and  can 
with  not  too  much  dlCQculty  be  forgiven. 
Nevertheless,  In  a  study  of  this  sort,  they 
must  be  pointed  out. 

1.  Two  references  are  made  to  "the  late  Dr. 
William  H.  Kllpatrlck"  (pps.  2704  and  2721). 
Dr.  Kllpatrlck  Is  of  this  date  stlU  very  much 
alive.  His  friends  celebrated  his  eightieth 
birthday  on  November  17,  1951. 

2.  On  page  2705,  the  report  says  that  "My 
own  home  city  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.  •  •  • 
within  the  last  2  or  3  years  •  •  •  voted 
a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  In  extra  tax 
funds  •  •  •"  Battle  Creek's  last  extra 
mlllage  for  schools  was  voted  in  1948,  4 — not 
"2  or  3" — years  ago. 

3.  Also  on  page  2705,  reference  Is  made  to 
a  report  delivered  to  the  National  Education 
Association  at  Its  Sa:!  Francisco  meeting  last 
July  (1951).  "In  this  report  (bulletin  No. 
35,  National  Commission  for  the  Defense  of 
Democracy  Through  Education  of  the  NEA), 
t.^  ^  commission  chairman.  Harold  Benjamin, 
branded  the  oppKxltion  to  the  Pasadena  su- 
perintendent as  'the  enemy'  •  •  •."  Ac- 
tuall/  Dr.  Benjamin  was  no  longer  In  offlce 
on  the  defense  commission  at  the  time  of 
the  San  Francisco  convention,  but  bad  been 
succeeded  by  E>r.  John  W.  Davis;  also  hli 
speech  on  The  Enemy  was  delivered  at  St. 
Louis  in  July  1950  and  Defense  Bulletin  No. 
85  is  so  dated. 

Such  minor  Inaccuracies  as  the  above  are 
Of  course  not  to  be  magnified.  They  do  no 
particular  harm  except  to  shake  the  reader's 
faith  In  the  report's  scholarship. 

Loose  statements  less  easily  condoned 

Actual  loose  statements,  however,  are  much 
less  easily  condoned  because  they  are  by  defi- 
nition outside  the  realm  of  true  scholarship. 
If  the  report  were  an  admittedly  emotional 
plea  or  frankly  biased  an;ument.  even  these 
might  be  passed  over  charitably. 

The  claim,  however,  is  to  be  careful  docu- 
mentation. Therefore.  It  is  impossible  to 
condone  such  loose  statements  as  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1.  "I  Pledge  Allegiance  To" — World  Gov- 
ernment Is  used  as  a  chapter  heading,  the 
inference  being  that  such  a  paraphrase  of 
the  familiar  flag  salute  is  in  common  use  in 
America's  public  schools. 

2.  On  page  2705.  there  Is  a  reference  to 
Dr.  Benjamins  speech  on  The  Enemy  as  per- 
haps the  most  shocking  manifestation  of 
the  persecution  complex.  In  his  answer  to 
Mr.  James  Rossman  of  the  Caihoun  County 
(Mich  )  Teachers  Association,  published  in 
the  Lake  view  News  and  Pictorial.  April  10. 
1952,  Mr.  Shafer  says,  "I  am  willing  to  let 
the  people  decide  for  themselves  whether  we 
have  reached  a  point  In  this  country  where 
a  citizen  and  a  taxpayer  who  ventures  a 
comment  or  criticism  regarding  the  public 
schools  is  thereby  to  be  branded  by  certain 
spokesmen  of  educational  officialdom  as  the 
enemy." 

Certainly  such  a  loose  statement  extends 
the  phrase  far  beyond  Dr.  Benjamin  s  mean- 
ing. Perhaps  Mr.  Shafer  thinks  Dr.  Ben- 
jamin's choice  of  epithet  unfortunate, 
applied  even  to  the  limited  group  of  critics 
In  connection  with  whom  be  used  the 
phrase.  But  for  this  veteran  of  both  World 
Wars  I  and  U  to  speak  In  terms  of  military 
maneuvering  was  only  natural.  "The 
enemy"  t>ecame  no  doubt  an  exceedingly 
•vlvtd  phrase  for  him  as  he  held  the  alert  in 
the  cold  waters  surrounding  the  Aleutians 
during  World  War  II. 

3.  On  page  2728,  the  report  says.  "And  it 
Is  equally  obvious  that  the  progressive  edu- 
cation leadership  still  claims  •  •  •  im. 
mense  Influence  •  •  •  despite  the  em- 
barrassed efforts  of  some  present-day  lead- 
ers of  educational  officialdom  to  disprove  the 


existence  of  the  educational  Peck's  Bad  Boy 
by  denying  or  ignoring  that  existence." 

It  is  hard  to  see  how  anyone,  educator  or 
otherwise,  could  deny  the  existence  of  the 
Progressive  Education  Association,  now 
known  as  the  American  Education  Fellow- 
ship. Perhaps  Mr.  SHArxa  has  In  mind  the 
way  a  present-day  educator  might  say,  "I 
don't  know  what  you  mean  by  '[>rogreeslve' 
education."  upon  being  asked  whether  he 
himself  was  a  progressive  educator.  This 
would  be  not  at  all  to  deny  the  existence  of 
progressive  education,  but  merely  to  affirm 
that  he  literally  did  not  know  what  you 
mean  by  the  term,  since  It  seems  to  have  al- 
most as  many  meanings  as  there  are  people 
who  use  it.  It  Is.  In  fact,  partly  because  of 
this  very  ambleutty  that  present-day  edu- 
cators have  largely  ceased  to  use  the  word 
progressive  as  applied  to  education. 

It  Is  safe  to  say.  however,  that  among  edu- 
cators there  could  be  found  relatively  few 
who.  like  Mr.  SRAm,  define  progressive  ed- 
ucation as  a  movement  toward  collectivism. 
On  the  contrary,  it  Is  likely  to  be  viewed 
rather  as  an  attempt  to  meet  the  nee<ls  of 
the  Individual  child.  Ita  alms  stemming  di- 
rectly therefore  from  the  Ideals  of  otir 
democracy. 

Quotations   out   of  context   a   more   teritnu 

offense 

Let  us  proceed  to  deal  with  two  much 

more  serious  violations  of   the   code  of  th« 

SCholSLT. 

First,  the  taking  of  quotations  out  of  con- 
text. This  practice,  to  the  scholar  U  like  the 
denying  of  the  evlderce  of  his  equation  to  tb* 
scientist.  One  striking  instance  must  here 
serve  to  Ulustrate  this  pouit. 

On  page  2721.  the  Shafer  report  quotes  a 
long  paragraph  from  an  article  entitled 
Ouardlng  the  freedom  to  teach,  which  a|>- 
peared  In  the  February  1951.  Issue  of  Prt>- 
gresslve  Education  under  the  authorship  of 
A.  Max  Carmlchael.  profetaor  of  education  at 
Ball  State  Teachers  College.  Muncle.  IimL 
The  paragraph  describes  certain  ways  in 
which  a  teacher,  being  human,  might  react 
under  a  constant  threat  to  hU  freedom — 
and  Incidentally  to  his  Job.  Put  down  In 
cold  print  they  do  not  look  like  pretty  waya. 
since  they  would  entail  deceit  or  at  best  a 
capitulation  to  expediency. 

At  Its  source,  however,  the  Carmlchael 
paragraph  was  found  to  fit  logically  into  the 
article  as  a  whole.  The  Shafer  report  de- 
scribes It  as  appalling  counsel  to  th« 
teacher.  The  fact  U,  It  U  not  even  cotmsel 
at  all.  It  Is  merely  a  description  of  ways  in 
which  some  teachers  might  react  to  living 
under  constant  threat  to  their  freedom. 

This  Illustration  U  particularly  striking 
because  It  shows  ho«  a  paragraph  has  been 
lifted  completely  out  of  Its  context  In  the 
article  of  which  It  was  a  part,  and  also  how 
It  has  been  improperly  labeled  after  It  was 
lifted.  This  of  course  serves  to  produce  ac- 
tual distortion  of  the  author's  meaning. 
Actual  distortion  unforgivable 

The  above  'lljs.ratlon  has  brought  us  in 
this  discussion  to  ths  second  major  offense 
of  the  Shafer  report,  actual  dlatorUon.  Thl« 
Is  the  really  unforgivable  sin  In  the  ethics 
of  the  scholar,  who  U  In  all  his  endeavors 
devoted  solely  to  the  truth. 

In  chapter  XI,  Quiz  game  for  teachers— 
and  pupils,  beginning  en  pjge  2761,  the 
Shafer  report  gives  what  Is  presumably  a 
description  of  a  survey  carried  on  in  1936  by 
Dr.  George  W.  Hartmann  of  Teachers  Col- 
lege, Columbia  Uulversily.  as  written  up  in 
the  First  Yearbook  of  the  John  Dewey  Socl- 
ety.  issued  in  1J37.  Portions  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire are  given,  together  with  the  key 
for  scoring  each  statement  plus  or  minus. 
A  rapid  reader  skimming  the  report  will  as- 
sume that  the  whole  questionnaire  is  being 
quoted  as  no  numberlngs  are  used  and  no 
omlssloDs  are  mdicated. 
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As  presented.  It  looks  like  a  definite  effort 
on  Dr.  Hartmann's  part  to  Indoctrinate  so- 
cial science  teachers  In  the  liberal  point  of 
Tlew.  the  one  scored  plus. 

But  as  In  the  case  of  the  Carmlchael  ar- 
ticle, a  trip  back  to  the  source  In  the  First 
Yearbook  shows  that  this  also  was  lifted  en- 
tirely out  of  context.  Worse  than  that,  the 
report  speaks  of  the  preferred  or  liberal  view 
as  Indicated  In  the  key  column;  Dr.  Hart- 
in<inn  used  only  the  word  liberal.  Most  sli;- 
nlflcant  1>  the  fact  that  In  publishing  the 
tabulated  returns.  Dr.  Hartmann  Indicated 
the  liberal  and  therefore  the  desired  answer, 
for  each  proposition  and  rated  the  replies 
by  this  liberal  criterion.  •  •  •  yet  In 
this  1936  survey  the  liberal  educators  not 
only  canva&sed  the  teachers'  political  and 
economic  views  but  rated  them  acceptable 
or  unacceptable,  on  the  basis  of  their  con- 
formity to  the  liberal  line. 

We  ask  that  the  reader  carefully  examine 
the  following  statement  by  Dr.  Hartmann. 
k'oplng  In  mind  the  emphasized  statemenu 
quoted  above  from  the  Shafer  text : 

"As  conceived  by  the  sponsors,  this  sur- 
vey was  not  primarily  concerned  with  an 
appraisal  of  the  comparative  worth  of  dif- 
ferent attitudes,  but  sought  to  determine 
the  frequency  with  which  certain  distinct 
positions  In  debatable  fields  are  held."  ( First 
yearbook,  John  Dewey  Society,  pp.   175  6.) 

In  no  place  does  one  find  Dr.  Hartmann 
describing  the  liberal  view  as  preferred,  or 
rating  teachers  acceptable  or  unacceptable. 
All  those  words  are  superimposed 

Dr  Hartmann's  description  of  the  way  In 
Which  the  key  was  complied  might  make 
Interesting  reading  for  those  who  do  not  too 
clearly  understand  the  technicalities  of  tesU 
and  measuremenu. 

"The  testa  were  then  scored  In  accordance 
with  a  specially- prepared  liberalism-con- 
servatism key  which  had  been  constructed 
through  the  aid  of  more  than  a  dozen  figures 
In  American  life.  Including  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  three  Presidential 
candidates.  Congressmen,  publicists,  and  so 
forth.  All  items  on  which  a  pronounced  ma- 
jority of  the  prominent  liberals  agreed  were 
considered  to  be  symptomatic  of  liberalism. 
This  group  betrayed  an  extraordinary  ho- 
mogeneity. All  but  34  out  of  the  106  Items 
were  marked  without  a  single  disagreement. 
Of  the  34  statements  evoking  some  measure 
of  minority  dissent.  17  showed  but  a  single 
disagreement."     (First  Yearbook,  p.  179.) 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  In  passing  Dr. 
Hartmann's  mention  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
found  many  teachers  desiring  "the  altruistic, 
ethical.  Christian,  or  Golden  Rule  approach" 
to  social  betterment.  (First  Yearbook, 
p   197.) 

We  have  dwelt  at  length  here  upon  the 
citation  of  the  Hartmann  survey  for  two  rea- 
sons: Because  it  illustrates  so  strikingly  the 
type  of  scholarship  prevalent  In  the  Shafer 
report,  and  because  of  the  position  of  em- 
phasis given  it  In  the  report.  Coming  as  it 
dees  well  past  ^be  middle  of  the  compilation, 
following  many  smaller  and  less  emphasized 
quotations.  It  Is  used  as  a  sort  of  clincher 
for  all  that  has  gone  l>efore.  The  ob.ective 
reader  will  easily  see  by  a  review  of  the  quo- 
tations above  that  the  Shafer  report  has 
given  a  view  of  Dr.  Hartmann's  survey  that  Is 
thoroughly  misleading  and  amounts  to  ac- 
tual distortion. 

n.  A  rrw  pcbtinknt  otJESTioNs 
At  this  point  a  few  pertinent  questions 
keep  coming  to  mind.  We  cannot  answer 
them;  only  Mr.  SHArxa  can  do  that.  Of 
course  answers  keep  suggesting  themselves, 
but  among  these  answers  there  are  none 
which  fit  the  motives  for  what  purports  to  be 
a  scholarly  study. 

Dr.  Rugg 
1.  Why  make  much  of  Dr.  Harold  Rugg'a 
efforts  to   'redirect  social  uend,  "  as  the  Con- 
gressman's   report   says,    when    Mr.    Shapcr 
biiDMlX  states  that  Rugg's  attempU  failed 


and  that  "his  grandiose  proposal  was  snubbed 
by  President  Roosevelt"  and  bypassed  by 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Sducation 
Studebaker?  (p. 2760). 

Oregon  school  law 

2.  Why  does  Mr.  SHArca  devote  six  para- 
graphs to  an  anonymous  article  appearing  In 
the  "What  Do  You  Believe?"  section  of  Fron- 
tiers of  Democracy  (April  1943,  pp.  215-216) 
entitled  "Shall  We  Revive  the  Oregon  School 
Law?"  since  he  himself  concludes  that  "for- 
tunately there  are  no  grounds  for  anticipat- 
ing any  extensive  public  support  for  such  a 
move"?  (p.  2759).  Could  it  be  that  Mr. 
SHArxa  merely  feels  that  It  would  arouse 
the  emotions  of  any  Catholic  readers  so  that 
they  would  be  more  favorably  inclined  to- 
ward the  rest  of  his  report?  Certainly  Cath- 
olic readers  would  be  outraged — as  would 
doubtless  the  majority  of  other  loyal  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Including  educational  leaders, 
at  a  proposal  to  enact  a  Nation-wide  Oregon 
law  establishing  the  public  school  as  the 
only  available  EChool  for  all  Its  children  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  16.  As  stated  above, 
only  Mr.  Shaper  knows  why  he  devotes  so 
much  space  to  this  small  anonymotis  article. 
Dr.  Rogers 

8.  Why   Is  the  name  of   Dr.  VlrgU   Rogers, 
Battle     Creek.     Mich.,     superintendent     of 
schools,  insinuated  at  a  number  of  appar- 
ently Irrelevant  points  in  the  report? 
Dr.  Counts 

4.  Why  belabor  Dr.  Counts,  since  the  re- 
port describes  him  as  being  "not  only  a  man 
with  the  courage  of  his  convictions  and  the 
courage  to  change  his  convictions  in  the  light 
of  experience  and  reflection,  but  also  a  man 
who  has  demonstrated  real  physical  courage 
by  carrying  his  convictions  into  the  enemy's 
camp  with  brave  defiance"?  To  continue  to 
describe  Dr.  Counts  through  his  writings  and 
speeches  of  the  1930's  seems  somewhat  as 
though  one  might  continue  to  call  the  late 
Senator  Arthur  Vandenberg  an  Isolationist. 

III.    THE  TWO  "CALLS" 

A  few  statements  are  to  be  made  con- 
cerning what  the  report  refers  to  as  the 
two  "calls"  to  teachers  to  follow  the  line 
of  "social  reconstruction  through  the 
schools" — Dr.  George  Counts'  Call  to  the 
Teachers  of  the  Nation,  1933.  and  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Brameld's  statement  of  policy  for  the 
American  Education  Fellowship  (formerly 
the  Progressive  Education  Association),  orig- 
inally drafted  by  Brameld  In  1946  and 
adopted  by  the  Chicago  convention  of  the 
AEF  In  February  1948,  after  considerable 
discussion  and  revision.  (See  Shafer  report, 
sec.  XII.) 

Both  follow  serious  crises 
The  thoughtful  reader  studying  the  above 
paragraph  will  be  struck  by  the  fact  that 
both  "calls"  were  Issued  immediately  follow- 
ing severe  national  crises.  With  the  mem- 
ories of  bread  lines,  soup  kltcher^,  and 
stockbrokers'  suicides  vividly  before  him. 
Dr.  Counts,  like  many  of  his  other  fellow 
Americans,  was  dlsturt>ed  and  haunted  by 
the  twin  questions  of  "Why?"  and  "How 
can  such  a  thing  as  this  destructive  de- 
pression be  kept  from  recurring?"  Educa- 
tors would  certainly  have  t>een  out  of  step 
With  the  times  had  they  not  then  Joined 
other  professional  and  business  people  and 
citizenry  in  general  in  wondering  what  minor 
or  major  surgery  might  be  performed  on 
the  body  politic  In  order  to  bring  It  back 
to  health  and  prosperity.  That  some  of 
them  should  have  thought  of  the  scheme 
of  indoctrinating  the  young  In  some  fashion 
Is  not  surprising. 

Dr.  Count*  •-      -^• 

Doubtless  many  of  Dr.  Counts'  colleagues 
listsning  in  his  Baltimore  audience  disagreed 
with  his  estimate  of  the  Russian  experiment, 
at  the  same  time  recognizing  him  for  what 
he  was — a  sincere  Idealist  honestly  trying  to 


discover  and  make  available  a  better  way 
of  life. 

The  reader  at  this  point  is  asked  to  recall 
the  request  with  which  this  study  began: 
to  try  to  remember  back  to  the  days  when  It 
was  possible  to  discuss  Issues  more  freely 
than  It  Is  today.  One  thinks  back  upon 
that  time  with  a  kind  of  nostalgia.  Already 
It  is  getting  harder  and  harder  to  remember. 
And  yet  it  is  a  memory  we  must  stubbornly 
cling  to  for  the  survival  of  our  way  of  life. 

Of  course  as  Mr.  SHArxx  points  out  (though 
continuing  to  belabor  him),  Dr.  Counts 
changed  his  mind  after  further  evidence  con- 
cerning the  Russian  experiment  and  courage- 
ously acknowledged  his  error. 

Dr.  Brameld 

In  examining  Dr.  Brameld's  statement  of 
policy,  finally  adopted  with  revisions  by  the 
AEF.  one  tries  to  recall  the  mood  of  the  time 
In  which  it  also  was  drawn  up.  Again  the 
Nation  was  at  a  critical  point  In  her  history. 
She  had  felt  Impelled  to  go  out  against  an 
enemy  nation  with  the  most  awful  weapon 
yet  known  to  man.  and  upon  her  conscience 
the  fact  of  that  action  lay.  Men  were  en- 
visioning the  destruction  of  the  whole  world 
in  a  matter  of  mere  moments  as  a  possibility. 
How  were  the  peoples  of  the  world  to  be  pre- 
vented from  blowing  one  another  to  bits? 

The  fact  that  Dr.  Brameld's  policy  for 
the  AEP  was  not  too  popular  even  at  the 
time  of  Its  adoption  is  shown  not  only  by  the 
minority  opinions  then  expressed  (SHArxa 
report,  p.  2768)  but  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
AEF  had  thereafter  only  half-hearted  support 
from  many  members  who  had  been  most 
active  earlier  in  promoting  "the  child- 
centered  school." 

To  those  readers  who  might  be  asking  the 
question,  "Why  not  then  have  resigned  from 
the  organization,  if  they  were  In  disagree- 
ment with  its  policies?"  we  answer  by  asking: 
"Who  among  us  has  not  at  some  time  be- 
longed to  national  organizations  whose 
boards  took  stands  and  passed  resolutions 
with  which  we  did  not  personally  concur?" 
As  a  rule,  the  person  of  stability  withdraws 
only  from  such  organizations  as  he  becomes 
convinced  are  basically  unsound. 

IV.    PEESPECrrVX    NEXOfrD 

With  the  Shafer  report,  as  with  all  things 
involving  Judgment,  perspective  is  needed. 
Ii  seems  to  us  that  a  flne  example  of  the  sort 
of  perspective  n-reded  was  shown  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Mr.  Shater's  Report  Not  an 
Indictment."  published  in  the  Battle  Creek. 
Mich.,  Enquirer  and  News  on  April  1,  1952. 
We  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  briefly  from 
that  editorial. 

Enquirer  and  ftews 

"Representative  Shaker  has  gone  back  to 
the  depression  years  to  document  most  of 
his  case  with  what  a  few  educators  said.  In 
the  30s,  many  other  than  educators  cried 
aloud  that  capitalism  had  failed  and  was 
doomed  in  an  industrial  age  of  vast  under- 
takings and  wide  distribution  of  Its  products. 
Business  men — and  Congressmen — as  well  as 
scholars  were  misled  by  the  economic  panic. 
Most  of  them  only  misread  the  signs.    •    •    • 

"The  Shafer  report  raises  by  inferences  the 
question  of  how  we  want  the  ceaselessly 
changing  forms  of  our  society  to  be  shaped — 
by  business,  by  politics  or  by  education.  The 
reasonable  answer  must  be,  by  none  of  these 
alone,  but  by  all  together." 

Frank  Abrams 
Admirable  p>erspective  Ls  displayed  also  by 
Mr.  Frank  Abrams,  chairman  of  the  Standard 
OH  Co  (New  Jersey)  In  his  article  entitled 
"A  Businessman  Looks  at  Education,"  appear- 
ing In  the  Saturday  Review  for  April  19,  1£52. 
pages  13  and  71.    Says  Mr.  Abrams,*  who  la 


» This  quotation  is  made  with  Mr.  Alirams' 
consent  as  being  representative  of  his  article 
as  a  whole. 
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also  a  trustee  for  hla  alma  mater,  Syracuse 
University : 

The  Saturday  Review 

"It  Is  understandable  that  the  present-day 
conflict  of  Ideologies,  threatening  both  na- 
tional and  Individual  security,  should  gen- 
erate fears  and  even  hysteria.  In  the  light 
of  such  circumstances.  It  la  understandable 
also  that  people  whose  motives  and  sin- 
cerity are  beyond  question  should  be  con- 
cerned over  any  posslbUlty  of  the  schools  be- 
ing made  a  high-priority  target  for  subver- 
sion. The  result  has  been  an  extreme  sensi- 
tivity, leading  at  times  to  strong  attacks  upon 
the  educational  system  and  educators.  " 

"One  cause,  I  suggest.  Is  that  there  is  no 
widely  held  consenstw  regarding  the  func- 
tions oxir  schools  shOTild  perform.  Is  It  to 
produc'j  a  generation  which  wUl  think  about 
everything  Just  as  we  think,  which  wlU  pre- 
serve the  status  quo  Intact  in  every  detail? 
Even  if  this  were  what  we  wanted,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  we  coxUd  ever  achieve 
it.  Human  beings,  particularly  yoimg  ones, 
are  fortunately  Just  too  ornery  in  the  long 
run  for  anytning  of  tiie  kind.  But,  whether 
possible  or  not.  I  am  sure  we  don't  want 
our  schools  even  to  try. 

"Is  not  the  function  of  o\ir  schools  better 
described  as  being,  primarily,  not  to  teach 
young  men  and  women  what  to  think,  but 
bow  to  think?     •     •     • 

"I  can  understand  the  attitude  of  text- 
book writers  or  teachers  whose  views  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  were  conditioned  by  the  ca- 
tastrophe of  1928.  That  event  exposed  the 
lag  between  economic  thinking  and  the  needs 
of  a  society  which  few  realized  had  changed 
as  much  as  it  had.  But  the  process  of 
change  bas  continued  and  the  lag  has  great- 
ly diminished,  despite  numerous  problems 
that  still  remain.  Business  organizations 
are  now  frequently  found  among  those  In 
the  forefront  of  social  pioneering  and  prog- 
ress. It  is  high  time  that  education  and 
business  got  togeher.  not — heaven  forbid — 
that  we  should  teach  teachers  what  to  teach, 
but  so  that  teachers  will  have  an  adequate 
body  of  facts  upon  which  to  draw  In  their 
Interpretations. 

"I  for  one  have  too  much  respect  for  the 
disciplined  mind,  and  for  the  ideals  of  the 
teaching  profession,  to  worry  about  the  out- 
come of  such  exposure.  Rather,  I  know  that 
a  refreshment  of  ideas  on  both  sides  will 
occur.  Education  will  be  invigorated  by  its 
close  touch  with  the  changing  life  of  Indus- 
try. Industrial  leadership  will  be  helped  to 
Integrate  Its  philosophy  with  the  great 
thought-stream  of  all  that  is  best  in  our 
culture. 

"If  teachers  are  responsible  to  the  com- 
munity, so  Is  thfc  commimlty  responsible  to 
the  teachers.     •     •     • 

"Our  teachers  must  be  strengthened  in 
their  belief  in  the  American  system  of  demo- 
cratic capitalism  by  a  more  equitable  par- 
ticipation in  the  rewards  of  that  system.  We 
■imply  have  to  face  the  fact  that  if  we  expect 
our  teacbers  to  believe  in  the  Bup>erlor  values 
of  a  society  based  on  individual  responsi- 
bility and  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  free- 
men society  must  act  in  ways  to  Justify  the 
belief. 

"And  it  is  up  to  every  group  in  American 
life  that  has  a  stake  in  the  values  our  ctil- 
ture  represents  to  And  ways  of  doing  the 
■ame  thing.' 

"One  such  group  is  business — the  corpora- 
tions of  America  •  •  •.  There  are  many 
problems  •  •  *.  But  I  am  convinced 
that  these  problems  are  not  Insurmountable 
If  business  leaders  and  educators  put  their 
minds  to  It. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  such  developments 
would  be  In  the  American  tradition  of  doing 
things  on  your  own — of  facing  up  to  respon- 
sibilities because  you  want  to.  I  believe  that 
this  spirit  Is  still  very  much  alive  in  every 
community  throughout  the  land,  and  needs 
^x. 

•I.  e.,  supporting  education. 


only  to  be  fanned  by  dedicated  local  leader- 
ship to  be  translated  into  action  in  behalf  of 
our  schools. 

"Whatever  we  do,  let  us  create  and  main- 
tain the  conditions  necessary  to  keep  our 
schools  and  colleges  vigorous  Instruments  of 
a  free  society." 

v.  A  WOKD  or  WAXIVINO 

In  concluding  our  discussion,  we  should 
like  to  state  our  surmise  (for  obviously,  as 
the  Shafer  report  points  out.  there  could  be 
no  positive  proof  one  way  or  another)  that 
Insofar  as  Dr.  Count's  and  Dr.  Brameld's 
"calls"  urged  teachers  to  "reach  for  power," 
they  were  not  widely  followed.  If  Mr.  Shafer 
and  his  readers  feel  that  there  Is  danger  of 
"subversion"  in  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  by  all  means  let  them  take  pains  to 
guard  against  It  as  teachers  and  school  ad- 
ministrators themselves  are  doing  constantly. 

One  word  of  warning  we  should  like  to  Is- 
sue, however.  It  is  .-ather  nocessary  chat  one's 
definitions  be  as  objective  as  possible.  For 
example.  If  in  the  process  of  "gtuu'dlng,"  one 
comes  upon  a  teacher  trying  to  teach  her 
pupils  to  "cooperate"  with  their  fellows,  to 
learn  to  get  along  for  the  good  of  the  group 
(so  that  each  can  therefore  have  his  right 
accorded  to  be  his  individual  self) ,  It  Is  not 
to  be  hastily  asstuned  that  that  teacher  is 
teaching  "collectivism".  If  one  finds  a 
teacher  trying  to  impress  her  class  with  the 
possibilities  of  the  United  Nations  as  an  in- 
strument for  world  peace,  it  Is  not  imme- 
diately to  be  conchided  that  she  is  teaching 
those  children  lees  love  of  their  own  Na- 
tion's "woods  and  templed  hills.** 

Historian   Toynbte 

At  hand  Is  an  account  of  a  newspaper 
Interview  with  Arnold  J.  Toynbee,  often 
hailed  as  the  world's  greatest  historian,  upon 
bis  recent  arrival  in  the  United  States.  Di- 
rector of  studies  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
International  Affairs  In  London  and  author  of 
the  monumental  A  Study  of  History,  Mr. 
Toynbee  states  his  opinion  that  if  the  United 
Nations  succeeds.  It  will  be  "the  cheapest 
way  the  world  has  ever  achieved  peace." 

Michigan's  own  Senator  Vandenberg's  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  United  Nations  are  too 
well  known  to  need  documentation  here. 

Foatacript 

At  this  point  we  leave  the  Shafer  report  to 
what  we  trust  will  be  the  objective  analysts 
and  good  Judinnent  of  the  reader.  We  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  discussion  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  earnest  seeker  after  truth  In 
our  troubled  times. 


A  Way  To  Remember 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or   NEW  JEJtSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTA'nVES 

Thursday.  July  3, 1952 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the 
week  ending  last  FYiday  thp  Defence  De- 
partment reported  965  United  States 
casualties,  the  biggest  weekly  increase 
since  last  November  14. 

While  strikes  continue,  profits  and 
wages  rise  the  greatest  sacrifice  is  being 
demanded  of  a  small  segment  of  our 
population  in  an  almost  forgotten  war. 

Recently  I  received  a  beautiful  letter 
from  a  constituent.  Mrs.  J.  C.  Fluhr,  of 
150  Delmar  Avenue,  Glen  Rock.  N,  J., 
mother  of  Second  Lt.  Robert  S.  Fluhr, 
killed  on  an  air  mission  in  Korea.  She 
Is  also  the  mother  of  Capt.  Julius  C. 
Fluhr,  Jr.,  an  all-weather  night  fighter 
pilot    missing    in    action.      Her    letter 


pleads  for  giving  our  utmost  In  provid- 
ing the  best  of  equipment  for  our  serv- 
icemen in  Korea. 

Without  bitterness  or  rancor,  as 
might  be  expected— Mrs.  Fluhr  a.sks  for 
the  help  of  Congress  in  giving  the  finest 
of  material  help  to  our  forces.  I  urge 
the  other  Members  of  Conpress  to  listen 
to  her  plea. 

Her  story  was  recently  told  In  £  column 
by  William  A.  Caldwell  published  in  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record.  So  that  all 
may  see  the  remarkable  spirit  of  this 
fine  American  mother  and  benefit  by 
her  views  and  suggestions,  I  include  the 
Caldwell  column  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
RicoRD.  The  column  follows ; 
A  Wat  to  Ruckmbss 
(By  William  A.  Caldwell) 

This  Memorial  Day  story  Is  atwut  a  Gold 
Star  Mother  who  wants  to  make  her  remem- 
bering mean  something. 

For  all  she  knows  she's  a  Gold  Star  Mother 
twice.  Bob,  she's  sure.  Is  dead.  They  found 
his  body.  About  Julius,  nobody  on  this  side 
of  parallel  38  knows.  He  vanished,  he  and 
his  F-Sa.  on  the  Seoul-Pyongyang  night  run 
14  months  ago.  Shot  down,  the  grapevine 
had  It.    Nobody  really  knows. 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Fluhr,  of  150  Dclm&r  Avcnu*. 
Glen  Rock,  said — firmly  and  evenly,  keeping 
out  of  her  voice  any  trace  of  emotion — she's 
made  up  her  mind: 

She  is  going  to  insist.  In  the  right  plac«a 
and  before  the  right  people,  that  If  fight 
we  must,  then  we  give  o\u  men  the  best 
equipment  there  Is  and  we  keep  it  lUwleee. 

She  has  started  telling  that  to  Congress- 
men and  Senators.  She  means  to  tell  the 
generals  and  admirals  and  secretaries.  She 
bas  mapped  a  way  of  teUing  the  miUloos 
of  us. 

"Equipment  Is  what  we're  good  at.  "  sb* 
said.  "We  can't  pit  masses  against  the 
enemy's  masses.  We  miut  make  our  equip- 
ment do  our  fighting  and  winning  for  tw. 
But  this  is  taken  too  lightly  by  too  many 
people.  Tbey  Just  taUc — about  politics.  And 
they  aren't  giving  those  men  the  best  equip- 
ment." 

That's  why  Bob  died.  .       u 

THK    THiamifTH 

Second  Lieutenant  Robert  S.  Fluhr  would 
have  been  23  years  old  la£t  Sunday.  He  was 
6  feet  tall,  weighed  185  pounds,  was  deeply 
religious,  loved  planes  since  he  was  a  tiny 
baby  in  a  carriage  staring  In  fascination  at 
the  silver  ships  In  the  sky.  He  was  an  Eagls 
Scout.  He  had  started  college,  and  wanted  to 
get  back  to  doing  things  with  his  mind. 
Maybe  he's  not  clear  In  your  mind.  Maybe 
he's  Just  the  typical  young  American  subal- 
tern with  a  fine,  clean  face  and  a  flee,  clean 
life — a  graduation  picture  on  a  mantleplece. 
Tliere  are  a  lot  of  Bobs. 

His  commander,  Lt.  CoL  Joseph  T.  Crane, 
Jr..  told  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fluhr  and  the  fanUly— 
In  all,  up  to  now.  Ave  boys  and  three  girls—' 
what  happened  May  6. 

Bob  was  In  a  four -plane  flight  that  took 
off  from  Wonsan  at  4;  35  p.  m.  under  orders 
to  go  out  to  an  island  In  friendly  hands  and 
fly  flghrer  cover  for  any  bombers  that  might 
be  around. 

He  radioed  his  engine  was  running 
rough— he  was  flying  that  Interesting  pro- 
peller-driven antique,  an  F-51.  in  that  Mlg- 
Infested  air;  and  he  got  instructions  to  come 
on  in.  laying  his  course  over  a  chain  of  land- 
ing fields  Another  plane  came  up  to  fly 
guide  for  him. 

In  these  few  minutes  his  engine  started 
coming  apart— it  actually  did  finally  faU 
clean  cut  of  the  plane.  Bob  said  he'd  better 
try  to  go  in  at  the  first  field  he  came  to.  He 
was  heard  to  acknowledge  his  landing  In- 
structions and  repeat  his  wind  direction. 
Then  In  the  dusk  the  F-51   Just  vanished 
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from  sight.  U.  N.  forces  fovmd  his  body  the 
next  day. 

His  serial  number  was  AO-2222230.  The 
digits  add  up  to  IS. 

He  had  flown  12  missions.    Next;  IS. 

In  March  the  year  before  his  brother 
Julius  was  lost.    Day:  the  iSth. 

MEXT  A  TkMIl.r 

Capt.  Julltis  C  Fluhr,  Jr.,  31,  was  an  all- 
weather  night -fighter  pilot.  With  a  navi- 
gator he  had  gone  up  toward  Pyongyang, 
and.  mission  accomplished,  he  had  turned 
back  toward  Seoul.  One  minute  there  he 
was.    The  next  minute  be  was  gone 

One  of  war's  unnoticed  agonies  Is  parents' 
search  lor  the  truth.  The  father  of  the  nav- 
igator In  that  plane  is  a  receptionist  in  a 
big  Midwest  plant.  Re  knew  the  pilot's 
name  was  J  Fluhr — they  told  him  that  He 
remembered  that  a  J.  C.  Fluhr,  Sr  ,  was  a 
General  Motors  accountant  during  World 
War  II  He  found  the  Fluhrs  in  Olen  Rock — 
they  hal  lived,  too,  in  Hillsdale  and  Leonla — 
and  at  last  could  ask  them  what  they  knew. 
They  know  no  more  than  he.  It  Is  a  search 
that  sometimes  never  ends. 

Mrs  Fluhr  has  had  to  live  longer  than 
most  parents  In  dread  of  this  day.  Four  of 
her  sons  flew  In  World  War  II— Edward  D., 
S3  a  captain  in  the  transport  command: 
Julius  in  the  fighters;  James.  30,  with  a 
pathfinder  fighter  squadron;  PhUlp,  27,  In 
training:  he  was  still  a  cadet  when  the 
shooting  stopped.  Bob  was  too  young  to  go 
In 

Colonel  Crane  spoke  of  the  honor  and  re- 
spect the  men  be  fought  with  had  for  Bob 
Fluhr  and  of  the  boy's  faith  in  the  mission 
of  the  United  Nations,  his  own  faith  that  he 
was  helping  to  bring  peace  out  of  conflict. 
When  Mrs.  Fluhr  read  It  again  you  noticed, 
with  an  odd  twinge  that  this  should  sur- 
prise you.  that  In  her  voice  and  bearing 
there  Is  no  bitterness — there  are  resignation. 
yes.  and  the  levelnees  of  sorrow  firmly  dis- 
ciplined, but  If  you  expect  talk  about  Tru- 
man's war  and  all  that  you'U  be  disappointed. 

THAT'S    THE    MOirCMXl«T 

"I'm  not  too  much  up  on  world  politics." 
she  said.  "Whether  it's  a  Jtistlfled  war  Z 
don't  know  " 

But  mainly  she  wants  to  talk  to  the  right 
people  about  equipment.  We  should  be 
lavishing  machinery,  not  men,  on  this  fight. 
Her  Bob  was  lost  because  of  his  sense  of 
the  machine's  priority.  "He  could  have 
aborted  the  plane."  she  said — and  she  said 
"aborted."  "He  could  have  parachuted  to 
safety      But  he  didn't." 

What  sort  of  test  did  that  F-61  engine  get 
before  he  was  ordered  up  In  a  doomed  plane? 
What  sort  of  Inspection?  What  kind  of  stuff 
are  we  sending  out  there  to  face  this  in- 
coming assault — we  and  our  big  talk  be- 
fore congressional  committees  at>out  revo- 
lutionary new  weapoiu,  we  and  our  brag  at 
West  Point  about  atomic  artillery  that'll 
have  to  be  reckoned  with.  By  whom? 
When? 

That's  one  mother's  Memorial  Day  pro- 
gram. She  wants  her  son's  monument  to  be 
the  lives  of  other  sons  spared  from  dying  be- 
cause we  were  Just  too  sloppy,  lazy,  to  give 
the  poor  devils  a  chance. 


on  the  Korean  Gl-educational  bill.  I 
wish  to  say  had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  conference  report. 


Bombs  and  BombUngr 


Combat  Pay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  nxnvoia 

IN  THt  HOtTSE  OF  REPRKSENTATTVE8 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr  VURSELL.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  waa 
unavoidably  absent  when  the  roll  today 
was  called  on  the  conference  report,  146, 


Hon.  Tom  Pickett,  of  Texas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

or  ILUNOIS  ' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  resignation  from  Congress  of  Repre- 
sentative Tom  Pickctt,  of  Texas,  has  re- 
moved from  the  House  an  extremely  able 
legislator.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to 
have  been  closely  associated  with  him 
through  our  service  on  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  In  leaving  his  colleagues 
here  at  the  Capitol,  he  moves  to  an  or- 
ganization that  represents  one  of  the 
Nation's  basic  and  vital  Industries.  He 
has  become  executive  vice  president  of 
the  National  Coal  Association,  and  the 
fact  that  Illinois  is  the  Nation's  third 
largest  coal -producing;  State  gives  me 
unusual  interest  in  his  adventure  outside 
of  Congress.  I  wish  to  quote  for  the 
record  the  following  statement  that  Mr. 
Picxm  made  upon  accepting  his  elec- 
tion to  the  responsible  position  he  now 
holds: 

Coal  Is  one  of  America's  greatest  resources 
and  today  coal  contributes  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly to  nearly  everything  America  eats. 
wears,  buys,  and  uses.  The  coal  industry  has 
a  big  stAke  in  the  country's  welfare  and  the 
country  has  a  big  sUke  in  the  Industry's 
welfare. 

The  amazing  progress  of  the  industry — In 
mechanization.  In  mine  safety,  and  in  the 
utilization  of  coal — is  plain  to  see.  and  the 
long-term  outlook  for  coal  is  very  bright  In- 
deed. I  am  quite  ready  to  agree  with  those 
who  prophesy  that  in  the  years  ahead  coal  is 
destined  to  be  an  even  larger  contributor  to 
the  Nation's  total  energy  requirements.  But 
at  present,  coal  has  not  only  all  of  the  prob- 
lems and  difficulties  that  confront  all  pri- 
vately owned  and  highly  competitive  busi- 
nesses, but  coal  has  some  extra  problems  of 
Its  own.  This  means  we  have  a  big  Job  to 
do  and  no  time  to  waste. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  coal  industry  can  be 
certain  that,  with  Tom  Pickett  leading 
the  way,  there  will  be  no  time  wasted  in 
meeting  those  problems  and  dlflBculties. 
His  record  In  the  House  Indicated  his 
alertness  in  opposing  proposals  that  were 
calculated  to  expand  Federal  bureauc- 
racy, increase  the  cost  of  operating  the 
Federal  Government,  or  to  build  up  the 
jwwer  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  and  diminish  the  power  of 
Congress.  He  was  among  the  first  to 
offer  a  bill  in  the  House  to  nullify  the 
Presidential  seizure  of  the  steel  mills  and 
the  threatened  changes  of  prices,  wages, 
hours,  and  working  conditions  in  that 
Industry  by  arbitrair  Presidential  decree. 

We  regret  the  departure  of  Tom 
Pickett  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  we  congratulate  him  on  his 
new  position,  and  we  congratulate  the 
bituminous  coal  Industry  for  selecting 
this  sincere  and  enthusiastic  Americsm 
to  be  the  association's  chief  executive. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

>       HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKECON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Journal  of  June  28, 
1952: 

Bombs  and  Bumbling 

America — which  has  paid  virtually  all  of 
the  cost  of  the  Korean  war  in  blood  and 
money — must  be  shocked  at  the  storm  raised 
In  London  over  the  bombing  of  the  Korean 
power  plants. 

Secretary  of  State  Acheson  apologized  at  a 
private  meeting  of  Parliament  for  keeping 
the  British  in  the  dark  about  the  plans  for 
the  bombing.  There  was  confusion,  he  ex- 
plained, between  the  State  Department  and 
the  Defense  Department  as  to  "who  was  to 
tell  the  British."  Somebody  forgot  to  pass 
the  word.  "It  won't  happen  again,"  and  the 
British  are  Invited  to  send  a  high-ranking 
Britisher  to  the  United  Nations  comnmnd  in 
Korea  to  take  part  in  planning  and  policy 
and  to  keep  London  Informed. 

We  welcome  British  participation  in  the 
planning  and  administration  of  the  Korean 
war.  We'd  also  appreciate  it  If  the  British 
picked  up  more  of  the  check. 

Chtirchill  and  Eden  barely  control  Parlia- 
ment. Attlee  and  his  left-wing  associates. 
Bevan  and  Shlnwell,  are  breathing  down 
their  necks  and  ready  to  play  embarrassing 
party  p>olltlcs  even  on  matters  so  grave  as 
the  peace  of  the  world.  (Congress  has  some 
of  the  same  variety.) 

Acheson's  apology  Is  designed  to  ball  out 
Churchill  and  Eden.  As  such  It  can  be 
understood,  even  if  the  very  word  "apolo- 
gized"   is    highly   irritating. 

Why  should  we  apologize  to  anyone  for 
the  Yalu  bombings?  Eden  asserts  the 
power  plants  were  prop)er  military  targets. 
He  is  correct.  The  French  Oovemment  con- 
cxxrs. 

Attlee  spoke  In  sympathy  of  the  poor 
peasants  who  will  be  left  without  power 
and  light.  These  poor  peasants  have  been 
herded  into  factories  supplying  munitions 
for  the  Communist  aggressors  In  Korea.  The 
targets  of  these  munitions  have  been  chiefly 
Americans  as  our  110,000  casualties  testify. 
Some  of  the  targets  were  British  troops. 
Why  does  not  Attlee  speak  of  them? 

Let's  make  it  plain — we  comprehend  fully 
the  British  fear  that  Russia  might  construe 
the  power  plant  bombings  as  an  excuse  to 
enter  the  Korean  war  openly.  She  might 
even  decide  that  now  Is  the  time  to  advance 
In  Europe.  We  understand  the  British  posi- 
tion, vulnerable  as  she  is  to  air  attack  by 
Russian  planes. 

But  the  Russian  game  Is  this:  Stir  Tip 
satellite  nations  like  North  Korea  to  attack 
the  western  allies.  Bleed  the  West  white 
if  possible  and  force  it  to  rearm  and  wreck 
itself  financially. 

Frankly,  the  United  States,  bearing  95 
percent  of  the  cost  of  the  United  Nations 
venture  in  Korea,  cannot  go  on  Indefinitely. 
Neither  can  the  British  in  Malaya  and  the 
French  in  Indochina,  continue  to  bleed 
themselves  white  in  fighting  natives  stirred 
to  war  by  Red  agents,  while  not  a  single 
Russian  soldier  loses  a  drop  of  blood. 

Of  course  the  United  States  took  a  chance 
In  bombing  the  Yalu  power  plants.  We 
took  a  chance  of  war  with  Russia  when  we 
entered  Korea,  when  we  advanced  beyond 
the    38th    parallel    and    when    we    took    the 
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position  we  will  not  quit  Korea  until  the 
Reds  stop  their  aggression. 

We  took  a  chance  when  we  formed  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance,  when  we  sent  troops 
to  NATO,  when  we  beat  Russia  In  the  Berlin 
airlift  struggle,  when  we  began  the  experi- 
ments to  find  the  hydrogen  bomb,  wben  we 
undertook  formaUon  of  a  peacetime  draft 
army. 

But  we  would  have  taken  a  bigger  chance 
If  we  had  not  done  all  these  things — and 
all  intelligent  men  know  it.  The  free  world 
knows  It. 

Churchill,  Eden,  and  the  Conservatives 
must  be  retained  In  ofBce  even  If  Acheson 
roust  apologize.     We  swallow  that  bitter  plTl. 

But  as  Americans  we  refxiae  to  apologise 
to  the  Attlee  group,  whose  socialistic  ex- 
perlmenta  (some  of  them  with  American 
money)  have  brought  Britain  to  the  \jrinfc 
of  flnancUl  disaster.  This  group  includes 
many  who  have  abused  the  United  States 
in  language  distinctly  similar  to  that  of  th« 
Kremlin. 

If  Britain,  if  the  United  State*,  if  the  free 
world  Is  saved  from  Russian  domination,  no 
thanks  will  be  due  to  tiie  Soclalist-Laborltea 
who  now  Insist  that  the  Yalu  bombings  have 
destroyed  the  hope  of  a  successful  truce 
negotiation  with  the  Chinese  Reds. 

What  hope  of  a  successful  truce  negotia- 
tion with  aggressors  under  control  of  the 
conspirators  In  the  Kremlin. 
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SUteuwnt   00   Loydty   and    Intefrity   of 

Member*    of    the    Wa«e    Stabi'lizatioB 
The  Rotary  in  my  District  called  to  Board 


Hon.  James  Caleb  Bo^s* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHAUNCEY  W.  REED 

OF  rLLIWOlS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  Julv  4.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  niinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
among  those  Members  who  are  volim- 
tarily  retiring  at  the  termination  of  the 
Eighty-second  Compress  is  Hon.  James 
Caleb  Boggs.  of  Delaware.  A  veteran 
Of  World  War  11,  Congressman  Boggs 
was  elected  to  the  Eightieth,  Eighty- 
first,  and  Eighty-second  Congresses. 
During  his  first  term,  his  keen  legal  abil- 
ity was  early  recognized  by  the  House 
and  he  was  elected  to  the  first  vacancy 
occtirnng  on  the  Cammittee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. He  has  been  a  faithful,  con- 
structive, dependable  Member  and  has 
earned  and  retained  the  utmost  respect 
of  his  colleagues.  While  the  members  of 
the  committee  regret  the  fact  that  the 
benefit  of  his  fine  services  will  not  be 
available  to  those  who  will  constitute 
the  committee  in  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress, the  excellent  record  of  faithful, 
unselfish  public  service  he  leaves  behind 
will  be  an  inspiration  to  Members  who 
serve  on  it  in  1953.  He  has  our  best 
wishes  for  continued  success. 


Rotary  Versus   Rhodes  Scholarships 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.   WEICHEL.     Mr.   Speaker,   "stu- 
dents selected  for  Rhodes  Scholarships 


are  endorsed  by  the  Department  o( 
State" — that  is  what  Selective  Service 
says. 


my  attention  the  great  injustice  thrust 
upon  Americans  selected  by  the  Rotary 
for  Rotary-sponsored  scholarships  for 
study  abroad,  whereas  Rhodes  scholar- 
ships, established  by  the  Englishman, 
Cecil  Rhodes,  for  study  at  Oxford  Uni- 
versity in  England,  were  given  all  sorts 
of  assistance  as  against  the  hardships 
continued  against  American  sponsored 
scholarships. 

I  am  including  here.  In  part,  an  item 
from  the  Washington  Times-Herald  on 
Rhodes  Scholarships: 

"Diamonds  are  a  girl's  best  frtend."  the 
popular  song  gees,  but  diamonds  are  also  a 
Rhodes  scboter's  best  friend.  Approximately 
1,400  AmerlcaxLB  have  gone  to  OKiord  Uulver- 
Bity,  England,  since  1904  wltii  ttie  way  paid 
from  the  estate  of  Cecil  Rhodes,  diamond 
magnate  and  British  empire  trullder. 

Today  numerous  Rhodes  sclvolars  sre  In  a 
position  to  repay  their  educational  benefac- 
tor in  dollars  for  the  sparklers  dog  ap  in 
their  behalf  from  the  diamondlferous  lands 
seized  by  the  British  during  the  last  century 
in  South  Africa.  ,  , 

DOMINATX    STATK   DXPAXTMENT 

6  Bhodes  scholars  dominate  the  U.  S  Depart- 
ment of  State,  which  directs  the  doling  out 
of  billions  In  foreign  aid.  with  the  United 
Kingdom  getting  the  major  shafe.  The 
savants  also  hold  down  Important  positions 
in  the  economic  cooperation  administration, 
mutual  defense  assistance  program  and  other 
foreign  handout  setups. 

And  another  item  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald : 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  marches  in 
the  traditional  procession  at  Oxford  tJnlver- 
slty  where  he  received  an  hcHiorary  degre* 
yesterday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Salective  Service  denied 
similar  privileges  to  the  Rotary  and 
other  American  group- sponsored  schol- 
arships but  up  to  the  time  I  raised  my 
voice  in  protest  here  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress,  no  corrective  efforts  had  been 
made,  nor  were  any  contemplated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  now  Selective  Service  has 
amended  its  order,  but  why  is  it  that 
Americans  are  the  la.st  to  be  considered 
even  in  their  own  country? 

The  Selective  Se/vice  Reicrulation  of 
February  21,  1952,  as  amended  on  June 
6.  1962,  now  grudgingly  permits  Ameri- 
can students  selected  for  study  abroad 
by  Rotary  and  other  worthy  American 
groups,  to  be  deferred,  but  demands  of 
such  American  students  evidence  to  con- 
vince the  local  board.  While  student* 
selected  by  the  British  Rhodes  Scholar- 
ship Foundation,  Selective  Service  says 
Rhodes  students  should  be  considered  as 
qualifying  for  deferment  and  Local 
Boards  are  urged  to  give  serious  con- 
sideration to  their  deferment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a  pity  that  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  of  our  country  urge 
special  privileges  for  students  selected 
by  the  Rhodes  Scholarship  Foundation 
but  not  for  students  selected  by  Rotary 
and  other  great  American  groups — there 
is  no  urging  for  local  boards  to  defer 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  Government 
Agencies  accord  the  same  treatment  to 
Americans  as  they  do  to  other  countries? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROY  W.  WIER 

or  MIMHEaOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRXSEWTAtIVMS 

Friday.  July   4.   1952 

Mr.  WIER  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  I 
have  summarized  my  findings  of  the  very 
unfortunate  attempt  to  find  guilty  and 
smear  the  names  and  characteis  of  three 
very  good  Americaias.  I  refer  to  the 
hearings  of  the  Wage  Stabiiixation  Board 
held  recently  before  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a 
member. 

I  want  to  correct  the  erroneous  Im- 
pression you  may  have  received  as  to 
the  loyalty  and  integrity  of  seme  of  the 
members  of  the  Wage  Stabiiizatioa 
Board.  On  June  20.  a  Member  of  thi« 
House  Quoted  from  the  flies  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
for  the  avowed  purpose  of  sbowlng — and 
I  use  the  Members  exact  words —  that 
a  number  of  board  and  paoel  members 
had  been  affiliated  or  associated  with 
organizations  cited  as  Commuiust  front 
or  have  professed  sympathy  for  their 
objectives."  Had  the  Member  been  more 
anxious  to  Inform  the  House  than  to 
make  sensaUonal  charges  which  the 
Members — as  busy  as  they  are — do  not 
have  the  time  to  mvestignle  personally, 
he  would  have  also  included  the  refuta- 
tion of  these  charges  which  most  of  these 
liKiivlduals  made  before  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  investi- 
gating the  WSB.  If  he  had  done  thia. 
the  flimsy  basis  of  his  charges  would 
have  been  apparent. 

I  m>'self  have  had  experience  In  the 
labor  movement  since  righi  after  World 
War  I.  Through  force  of  circumstance, 
not  throuKh  ehdce.  I  have  someiimes 
had  associations  which  may  ncv  seem 
bad  tn  the  light  of  what  has  happened 
since  then.  I  do  not  think  that  we  were 
as  careful  then  in  selecting  oiir  company 
as  we  are  now.  It  wa«  a  question  then 
of  survival  We  have  all  learned  a  lot 
since  then  But  to  condemn  a  man  to- 
day t)ecause,  as  a  participant  tn  the  tur- 
bulent history  of  the  labor  movement,  he 
may  have  on  occasion  rubbed  elbows  with 
undesirable  characters  Is  demonstrably 
wrong. 

John  Biophy,  for  example,  a  labor 
member  of  the  Board,  was  charged  with 
having  been  picked  by  the  Communists 
as  a  member  of  the  first  American  del- 
egation to  the  U.  6.  6.  R.  in  1927.  The 
member  making  these  charges,  however, 
omitted  telling  the  House  that  Mr. 
Brophy  testified  before  the  Hou!!e  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee  that  the 
delegation  was  sponsored,  not  by  Com- 
munists, but  by  various  American  trade- 
unionists.  I  cannot  see  that  visiting  a 
foreign  country  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  finding  out  what  is  going  on  there— 
which  was  the  motive  for  Mr.  Brophy  s 
trip — should  lay  a  man  open  to  the 
Charge  that  he  i«  s^mpaUieUc  to  Uie  po- 
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ntica]  philosophy  of  that  cotmtry.  Mr. 
Brophy  was  also  charged  with  having 
contact  with  various  organiaations  which 
had  Communist  affiliation.  In  most  in- 
stances, however,  no  effort  wa"?  made  to 
show  whether  or  not  these  organisations 
had  Communist  affiliations  at  the  Ume 
that  Mr.  Brophy  was  ailetied  to  have  been 
ited  with  them. 

Rieve,  labor  member  of  the 
Board,  was  charged  with  being  involved 
In  Communist  front  activities.  I  know 
Mr.  Rieve  personally  azul  can  state 
unequivocally  that  he  has  no  Communiat 
sympathies  and  would  not  knowingly 
support  any  Communist  acUviUes. 

Eii  Oliver,  labor  member  of  the  Stoel 
Panel,  whom  I  have  also  known  person- 
ally, was  alsc'  M^cused  of  being  involved 
with  Commu3iSt-afBlialed  organization. 
I  have  not  th<i  slightest  reason  to  believe 
that  Mr.  Oliver  Is  sympathetic  to  Com- 
munist activities  and  goals. 

The  charge  agr..nst  Joseph  Childs, 
labor  membei  of  the  Board,  was  that  he 
bad  signed,  in  ld47.  a  Civil  Rigiits  Con- 
gress petition  opposing  Red-baiting.  No 
mention  wa.s  made  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Chikis  t<>stifitd  before  the  Comrmitee  on 
Education  aiid  Labor  that  he  had  no 
recollection  of  signing  any  such  state- 
ment. A  representative  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Congrei^s  was  subpenaed.  and 
appeared  before  tlie  Corunittee.  He 
testified  that  the  original  signatures  to 
the  pf  titions  I'ould  not  be  located.  More 
Importantly,  no  mention  vas  made  of 
Mr.  Childs'  testimony  as  to  his  efforts 
as  a  leader  in  the  labor  movement  to  rid 
the  United  Rubber  Workers  and  the  CIO 
of  Commuiii'.ts  and  Commuiiist-domi- 
Xiattd  unioris 

Benjamin  Sigal.  labor  member,  was 
charged  witb  having  been  attor.iey  for 
the  United  Shoe  Workers,  alleged  to  be 
a  union  in  wbich  the  Communists  were 
heavily  entre:iched.  Mr.  Sigal.  however, 
ieatified  befo  e  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  that,  at  least  during  the  year 
and  a  half  he  was  attorney  for  the  union. 
the  union  lea^iershlp  was  not  Communist. 
Dor  were  Corimunists  entrenched  in  the 
union. 

Four  public  members  of  the  Ware 
etabillratlon  Board  or  of  the  Steel  Panel 
appointed  by  the  Boai-d  were  charged 
either  «ith  b<!lng  disloyal  l>ecause  of  their 
association  in  Communist- front  organi- 
sation, or  wi  ,ii  havmg  a  pro-union  bias. 
Examination  of  the  records  of  these  men 
throughout  their  years  in  public  life  and 
of  their  testbmHiy  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  l^abor  Committee,  makes  It 
Clear  that  there  is  absolutely  no  basis  in 
fact  for  t^.ese  charges.  TTiey  have 
served  with  distinction  in  many  Impor- 
tant private  and  public  positions  and  to 
my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  time  that 
anyone  has  (;uestioned  their  Integrity. 

In  eoncltis.on,  I  do  not  believe  that  It 
Is  In  accord  with  our  American  concept 
of  fair  play— nor  docs  it  contribute  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  Members  of  this 
House — to  enumerate  charges  against 
individuals  witliout  at  the  same  time 
enumerating  their  denials  and  explana- 
tions of  thes<  charges.  I  also  oppose  the 
damning  of  individuals  merely  because 
they  are  or  have  beon  mrmbers  of  alleg- 
edly subversive  organizations.  Guilt  by 
association  h.is  no  place  in  American  life. 
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If  the  Members  of  this  Congress  will  ex- 
amine the  testimony  of  these  individuals 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee and  investigate  their  public  record,  I 
am  certain  that  they  will  conclude  that 
the  charges  are  baseless. 


The  *i)regM" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKBOON 

IN  THK  HOT7SF  OF  REPRESENTATrVBB 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  ANGEUL  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  iDdxide  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Oregon  Journal,  of  February  8, 
1944: 

TODAT'S  OmsT  BBTTOMAt, 
THE    "OREGON" 

(By  AichoiMM  J.  Slnnott.  Former  Congrcseman 
Prom  Oregon) 

lA\inrhlng  the  ttHLket  Crater  Lake  at  Port- 
land recalls  this  tribute  to  Crater  Lake  and 
C  egon  by  the  late  CongresBman  Slnnott,  de- 
livered In  the  House  of  Repre&eutatives,  June 
7.  1924—1^6  Editor. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  see  the  drrrtop- 
ment  of  the  40  nrillion  horaepower  accredited 
to  the  W«st.  the  ao. 000.000  honepower  ac- 
credited to  the  Columbia  River  basin.  It  was 
thera  1  waa  born,  at  The  DctUea.  at  Um  end  of 
tlie  Old  Oegon  Trail,  near  the  edge  oT  what 
waa  once  known  aa  the  Great  American  Des- 
ert. Here  the  beautiful  panorama  of  the 
Columbia  RJver  spread  before  the  pioneer. 
Here  It  wan  that  the  weary  Immigrant  home- 
■eeker,  after  montha  at  toUaome  trekking 
acroaa  the  plalna,  'ahook  the  depths  of  the 
desert  gloom  with  bis  hymn  o(  lofty  cheer.' 
as  the  Columbia  came  into  view.  Here  he 
embarked  In  the  bateaa  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Toyaifeur  for  the  erergreen  of  the  WUlamett* 
▼alley. 

A  great  Inland  sea  once  covered  Eastern 
OrcfTon.  WaahlnfTton  and  parta  of  Idaho,  ao 
gvoloctota  teU  ua.  and  Immediately  west  of 
Tae  Dalles  it  broke  through  the  barrier  of 
the  Caacade  range  in  some  tltantic  convul- 
sion of  nature.  The  Indian  legend  Is  that 
Mount  Hood  and  Monnt  Adams,  once  es- 
poused, engaRPd  in  a  mighty  martial  com- 
iMt  whose  Etru^lea  broke  the  mountain  bar- 
rier, and  the  Inland  sea  disappeared  through 
the  gorge  of  the  Columbia. 

Southward,  Crater  L(l!:s,  "the  sea  of  si- 
lence," caldron-llks  and  circular,  7,000  feet 
high,  is  perched  amid  the  peaks.  Perpendic- 
ular sides  of  alaggy  lava  rise  over  1,000  feet 
from  waters  of  Indigo  bJue  6  miles  across 
and  a.OOO  feet  deep.  To  the  scientist,  a 
mlRhty  volcano  collapsed  within  itself. 
Mount  Mazama.  15.000  feet  high,  telescoped. 
To  me,  a  shell  hole  uf  a  war  of  worlds. 

The  possibilities  of  "white  coal"  were  far 
beyond  the  kan  oi  Mckt  pioneer:  they  were 
almost  beyond  the  scope  even  of  otir  own 
Imagination.  But  we  have  at  last  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  rich  resotirces  which  the 
prodigal  and  t>ounteouB  hand  of  Nature  has 
placed  at  our  disposal. 

The  development,,  through  the  slow  proc- 
esses of  the  past;  the  requirements  of  count- 
less acres  for  the  bleating,  lowing  herds;  the 
slow  uptjulldlng  of  a  frontier  by  the  weary 
and  Intermittent  toU  of  the  homesteader 
with  meager  means  to  improve;  the  Idle  year 
of  the  summer  fallow,  the  drought,  the  parch 
and  shrive!  of  the  eastern  wind,  will  no 
longer  be  wltneassd  U  we  are  wise  enough 
to  pass  laws  to  put  the  turbine  in  our  moun- 


tain torrents,  the  life-giving  waters  on  our 
arid,  thirsty  aolls. 

Thus,  and  only  thus,  will  liis  design  be 
constimmated  "where  rolls  the  Oregon." 


Protect  Commerce  Clanse 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

S^^"*     HON.  HARDIE  SCOTT 

P«-  or  PEMNBTLVAMia 

IN  THE  HOIT8E  OF  REPBESKNTATIVE8 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Rkcoio,  I  include  the  following  ar- 
Ucle: 

PtOTSCT  ComfEBCB  CLatTBK 

To  the  K)rroK  of  Thk  Iitquius: 

In  Judge  Pine's  recent  declaion  he  spoke 
of  the  general  welfare  clauae  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  having  been  violated. 

I  believe  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
United  States  Constitution  has  also  been 
Infringed. 

The  commerce  clause  says: 

•The  Congress  shall  hare  power  •  •  • 
to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  In- 
dian tribes." 

Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  March  1824,  In 
the  case  of  Gtbbotu  v.  Opden,  declared  the 
steamship  monopoly  Ulegal  because  It  was  a 
monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade  and  therefore 
repvignant  to  the  commerce  clause  of  the 
Constitution. 

For  24  years  ex-Chancellor  Livingstone 
and  Robert  Fulton  bad  enjoyed,  under  grant 
from  the  New  York  Legislature,  an  exclusive 
right  to  run  steamboats  In  the  waters  ol 
New  York.  Eflorts  in  the  courts  to  break 
this  monopoly  had  been  frequent,  but  un- 
availing. 

The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitution 
was  framed  by  our  fathers  to  end  Just  this 
sort  of  obstruction  to  commerce. 

If  labor  unions  Interfere  with  Interstate 
commerce.    Is    there    any    reason    why    they 
should  not  be  declared  Illegal  by  the  courtsf 
Ebw.  Lowbes  Stokks, 

Philaoklphu,  May  9. 


A  Step-by-Step  Acconat  of  the  Actioi 
Taken  by  the  House  of  Representativet 
CfMiceraing  Uaiversal  Military  Traiaiaf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  PENHSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOrrSK  OF  REPRESENTATrVT3 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
advocate  of  universal  military  training 
for  over  a  period  of  30  years  and  an 
active  member  of  several  major  veteran 
organizations,  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
clarify  the  action  taken  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  March  4,  1952,  when, 
because  of  an  unusual  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, the  universal  military  training 
bill.  H.  R.  5904,  was  returned  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Armed  Services  for 
further  study. 
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A  st€p-by-step  account  of  the  action 
taken  concerning  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

First  A  bill  to  implement  the  provi- 
sions of  PubUc  Law  51,  Eighty-Second 
Congress,  with  respect  to  the  initiating 
of  universal  military  training  by  provid- 
ing a  program  of  training,  discipline, 
benefits,  and  so  forth,  was  introduced  in 
the  Congress  on  February  18.  1952,  by 
the  National  Security  Training  Commis- 
sion. 

Second.  The  bill,  which  was  given 
number  H.  R.  5904,  was  referred  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
for  its  consideration,  but,  unfortunately, 
It  contained  certain  features  which  did 
not  have  the  approval  of  many  Members 
of  Congress,  as  well  as  many  organiza- 
tions, including  the  American  Legion 
and  the  VFW.  These  two  veteran  or- 
ganizations, together  with  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  had  long  been 
advocates  of  universal  military  training, 
insisted  upon  certain  changes  being 
made  in  the  bill  before  it  would  receive 
their  support. 

Third.  After  lengthy  hearings,  and  to 
meet  the  objections  of  the  many  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  the  several  vet- 
eran organizations,  the  bill  was  amended 
74  times  by  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  before  being  reported  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  considera- 
tion. 

Fourth.  Following  several  days  of  de- 
bate on  this  important  measure  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  at  one 
point,  when  the  advocates  of  UMT  were 
temporarily  in  the  minority,  a  bill  in- 
volving an  unworkable  high  school 
training  program  was  offered  and 
adopted  as  a  substitute  for  the  UMT 
bill,  H.  R.  5904.  The  vote  was  by  voice 
with  133  for  and  128  against. 

Fifth.  As  the  result  of  the  high  school 
training  bill  being  substituted  for  the 
UMT  bill.  H.  R.  5904,  the  parliamentary 
situation  was  such  that  further  consid- 
eration of  H.  R.  5904  was  not  possible, 
but  required  that  an  immediate  roll  call 
vote  be  taken  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  recorded  vote  would  show  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Members  favoring  the  high 
school  training  bill  as  a  substitute. 
The  roll  call  vote  was  taken  and  the 
substitute  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  235 
against  and  155  for. 

Sixth.  With  the  defeat  of  the  high 
school  training  bill,  the  parliamentary 
situation  was  such  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  had  before  it  only  the 
original  UMT  bill,  H.  R.  5904.  stripped 
of  its  74  committee  approved  amend- 
ments. 

Seventh.  Since  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation prohibited  any  of  the  74  amend- 
ments being  offered  to  the  original  UMT 
bill.  H.  R.  5904.  and  since  all  the  work 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  had 
bsen  cast  aside,  no  choice  was  left  to 
the  members  of  the  House  but  to  return 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  for  further 
study,  which  was  done  by  a  roll  call  vote 
of  263  to  162. 

Eighth.  When  the  UMT  bill.  H.  R.  5904 
was  returned  to  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  stripped  of  the  74  com- 
mittee approved  amendments,  it  was 
again  in  the  original  form  as  introduced 
on  February  18,  1952.  For  this  reason 
many  Members,  130  of  whom  were  World 


War  I  and  n  veterans,  and  many  active 
in  several  major  veterans  organizations, 
and  who  were  strong  supporters  of  UMT 
could  not  support  same  because  of  the 
many  objectional  provisions  contained  in 
this  original  bill. 

As  mentioned  In  the  beginning  the 
purpose  of  this  statement  is  to  clarify  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  March  4,  1952,  when  they  re- 
turned the  UMT  bill,  H.  R.  5904,  to  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
further  study,  simply  because  it  con- 
tained certain  features  which  did  not 
have  the  appro\al  of  many  Members  of 
Congress,  as  well  as  many  organizations, 
including  the  American  Legion  and  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States. 


Hon.  Chester  B.  McMallen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

OF  NEW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
under  rare  and  unusual  circumstances 
that  anyone  is  privileged  to  read 
eulogies  in  his  own  behalf.  Honorable 
Chester  B.  McMullen,  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  State  of  Florida,  is 
such  a  privileged  person  and  I  have  read 
with  great  Interest,  and  desire  to  Join  In 
the  compliments  tendered  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Early  in  the  session  I  found  our  col- 
league to  be  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar 
of  unusual  ability.  Such  things  as 
bitter  partisanship  and  rigid  sectional- 
ism are  not  in  his  makeup.  He  has 
labored  diligently  in  the  field  of  con- 
gressional activities  and  has  served  his 
State  and  his  district  faithfully  and  well. 

It  is  with  a  keen  sense  of  regret  that 
we  learn  of  his  desire  to  retire  from  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  return  to 
his  native  city  of  Clearwater  and  private 
life. 

With  such  an  enviable  record  of  public 
service  we  anticipate  that  the  people  of 
Florida  will  again  call  uj>on  him  for 
further  governmental  service  and  it  will 
be  their  good  fortune  in  the  event  he 
should  accept  their  call. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  entire 
House  when  I  extend  every  good  wish  to 
Congressman  McMullen  and  his  good 
wife  for  their  future  success  and  happi- 
ness in  their  chosen  activities. 


Some  Caatioii  on  Installment  Buying 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PERCY  PRIEST 

or  TENNESSrc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  PRIEST.    Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Congress  has  finally  killed  install- 


ment credit  controls,  the  buying  public 
should  be  warned  against  the  dollar- 
down-and-10-years-to-pay  retailers.  At 
the  same  time  the  pubhc  should  know 
the  real  facts  about  installment  credit 
and  Its  tremendous  value  to  our  na- 
tional welfare.  No  other  country  in  all 
history  has  developed  Installment  credit 
to  our  high  level. 

Millions  of  families  fall  to  use  the  in- 
stallment credit  system  mainly  through 
ignorance  of  its  true  function.  The  in- 
stallment method  of  buying  has  brought 
more  good  things  to  more  people  than 
any  other  economic  Instrument.  It  Is 
the  keystone  of  the  American  economy. 

In  this  connection  William  J.  Chesmey. 
e.ecutlve  vice  president  of  the  National 
Foundation  for  Consumer  Credit,  re- 
cently made  an  extremely  valuable  ad- 
dress before  the  Associated  Credit  Bu- 
reaus of  America,  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton. His  comments  are  worthy  of  our 
consideration.  Mr.  Cheyney  is  a  lec- 
turer, author,  and  former  college  profes- 
sor of  economics.  The  National  Foun- 
dation for  Consumer  Credit  is  a  Nation- 
wide, nonprofit,  research  organization 
financed  by  manufacturers,  retailers, 
distributors,  bankers,  consumer  finance 
companies,  and  others.  The  Foundation 
and  its  predecessor,  the  Retail  Credit  In- 
stitute of  America,  have  spent  more  than 
$1,000,000  educating  the  public,  in  the 
wise  and  careful  use  of  installment 
credit.  Through  schools,  colleges,  labor 
unions,  women's  clubs,  press,  radio,  and 
television,  the  Foundation  urges  the 
public  to  use  the  installment  credit  sys- 
tem of  buying,  but  to  use  it  carefully  and 
avoid  signing  up  for  articles  until  they 
fully  understand  the  details  of  the  con- 
tract. The  Foundation  also  is  attempt- 
ing to  educate  the  retailer  In  the  proper 
use  of  Installment  credit,  urging  him  not 
to  load  up  the  customer  with  things  he 
does  not  need  or  cannot  afford. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  Mr.  Chey- 
ney s  address: 

Ten  million  American  families  with  ample 
Incomes  are  denying  tbemaelvea  the  con- 
veniences and  necessities  of  durable  goods 
becaiise  they  do  not  use  the  Instalment  buy- 
ing method.  The  lO-milUon  famUy  untapped 
market,  Mr.  Cheyney  said,  "cuu  down  pro- 
duction, employment,  and  the  national  in- 
come." He  listed  seven  reasons  why  tbes« 
10  million  families  are  reluctant  to  engage 
In  Instalment  credit  buying: 

1.  Teachers  have  told  several  generations 
of  Americans  to  avoid  Instalment  and  other 
debt,  but  particularly  the  Instalment  type. 

2.  Preachers  from  10.000  pulplta  have,  from 
time  to  time,  pursued  the  same  course. 

3.  Magazine  articles,  public  addresses  have 
condemned  the  instalment  method  of  doing 
business. 

4.  Movies,  radio,  television  shows,  cartoons, 
theatrical  performances,  make  a  fall  guy. 
humorous  or  tragic,  of  the  Instalment  buyer. 

5.  Fear  of  loes  of  Income,  of  unexpected 
obligations,  or  of  expensive  medical  treat- 
ment, breeds  wariness  against  contracting  to 
make  future  payments — remember,  to  the 
working  family,  the  period  6  months  hence 
often  appears  In  a  nebulous  fog  of  question. 

e.  Fear  of  death  of  the  family  breadwin- 
ner, before  the  contracts  are  paid  out;  fear 
of  loss  of  family  possessions  partly  paid  for. 
and  the  lurking  fear  of  loss  of  even  more  to 
raise  necessary  funds. 

7.  Fear  of  the  turn  of  our  economic  cycle. 
Millions  of  families,  even  those  who  have 
never  felt  lU  effects  fear  the  word  •T)epres- 
•lon."    "Together  we  are  reaching  out  to  the 
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pulpit,  the  schools,  the  housewife — to  public 
odclais  and  tae  molders  of  public  opinion 
wUh  a  sound  program  dignifying  and  en- 
couraging the  Intelligent  use  of  credit:  to 
teach  what  can  be  expected  of  It.  what  should 
not  be  expected  of  It.  what  It  can  do  for  a 
community  an<l.  most  of  all  for  the  Individual 
family  using  It  well.  Mr.  Cheyney  added. 
"The  solution  Is  simple.  It  Is  an  expensive, 
at  the  same  time  a  cheap  solution.  Expen- 
sive in  the  agg;-«'gate.  cheap  to  thr  Individual 
who  takes  part.  Pear  Is  too  deadly  for  price 
and  terms  advertising  to  overcome.  But 
these  fears  caii  be  cured. 


Lettsr  From  a  Constitiient 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.AYRES 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOC8K  OF  RKPRESKNTATI\'H3 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr  AYRES  Mr  Speaker,  recently  we 
have  heard  many  excuses  iron'  the  mili- 
tary as  to  wh\'  our  defense  effort  was  not 
progressing  more  rapidly.  If  the  letter 
printed  belov/  \&  a  sample  of  what  ^s 
happening,  when  can  we  expect  to  be- 
come militari  y  strong? 

Since  there  have  l)een  reprisals  taken 
against  servicemen  and  their  families 
for  exposing  certain  conditions  as  out- 
lined in  the  letter  I  have  deliberately  left 
It  anonymous. 

The  letter  loUows: 

Akson .  Okxo.  June  It.  1$S2. 
Hon  William  Atkbb. 

Member  ol  Congreu  of  the  United  States. 
Washinffton.  D.  C. 

Deax  Bn.L:  .\s  the  foster  father  of  a  girl 
who  Is  maniod  to  an  Air  Force  sergeant 
stationed  at  f^-ott  Field.  I'd  like  to  quote 
from  her  last  two  letters.  It  may  give  you 
some  food  for  thought  and  maybe  you.  Bill 
Athxs.  can  do  something  to  stop  some  of  this 
fockllsh  spending  that  Is  going  on  In  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Here's  the  quote:  "But  a  little  bit  of  bad 
news  Is  that  v;e  have  to  spend  about  945  00 
on  clothe*  for  B<^}b  because  8omet)ody  Issued 
an  order  that  •'ach  man  has  to  have  an  extra 
five  pairs  of  khakis,  a  special  blue  raincoat, 
four  pairs  of  i>lack  shoes,  and  some  miscel- 
laneous Items  that  arcnt  at  all  necessary 
and  will  Just  hang  In  Bob's  closet.  Some- 
time*, you  wonder  about  the  way  they  run 
the  Air  Force.  It's  a  good  thing  I  dont  run 
my  house  that  way.  8o.  kisses  Instead  of 
presents  on  n-iy  birthday.  Father's  Day  and 
our  anniversary  We  got  a  low  blow  this 
month  when  our  pay  came  through  It  takes 
th*^  Government  about  6  months  to  cat£h  up 
on  Its  bookkeeping,  so  It'll  probably  be  August 
before  we  get  the  sergeant's  pay  Increase  and 
coat  of  living  Increase  Some  of  the  married 
fellows  Bob  works  with  at  Scott  Field  are 
planning  to  take  extra  night  Jobs  to  make 
ends  meet." 

Believe  me.  Bill.  It  Is  disheartening  to 
know  that  the  tax  money  which  we  must  pay 
goes  Into  foo.lsh  spending.  If  we  ran  our 
business  on  that  kind  of  basis  we'd  be  on 
relief  in  no  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
barrel  we're  poxirlng  our  money  Into  for  so 
many  obviously  good  piuposea  has  a  terrific 
bole  In  It  aome  place. 

It  Is  my  hu-nble  opinion  that  only  the  fit 
will  survive  tills  horrible  mess  we  are  in 
Qnanclally  and  morally,  both  on  a  national 
and  International  scale.  We  cannot  help 
the  peoples  cf  the  world  by  giving  them 
money.  We  can  help  them  to  learn  to  help 
tbemselvea — by  teaching  them  to  work  for 


what  they  get.  That  way  they  will  also  learu 
to  appreciate  what  they  earn. 

There  are  too  many  people  now  dragging 
their  feet  while  the  work  horses  go  right  on 
pulling  away.  And  I  don't  mean  this  as  a 
plug  for  our  company,  In  spite  of  this  trade- 
mark. 

We  need  more  pulling  power  In  Govern- 
ment today  and  a  lot  less  of  the  "gimme"  boys 
whn  always  have  their  hands  out.  The  "poor" 
we  will  always  have  with  us.  the  Lord  tells 
us,  but  I  never  had  any  Idea  there  were  so 
many  of  them.  The  reason  for  it  Is  that  we 
who  are  pulling  the  load  are  trying  to  spend 
them  Into  sectu-lty  Instead  of  teaching  them 
bow  to  "work"  themselvee  Into  self-malnte- 
Dance. 

Bill,  I  think  you  are  conscientious  and  try- 
ing to  do  a  good  Job  and  you  have  plenty  to 
keep  you  bu!«y  •  •  •  but  I  Just  had  to 
get  this  off  my  chest  so  that  you.  who  are  In 
a  pwsltlcn  to  do  something  about  It.  will  at 
least  know  what  Is  going  on  In  the  hinter- 
lands back  home. 

Slnoereiy. 


InvetHgation  of  Propaganda  Activities  of 
the  Private  UtUities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

►  '  OF 

.  .      HON.  CLARE  MAGEE 

or   MISSOURI 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MAGEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent 
press  dispatches  point  out  that  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  have  yearly  spent 
huge  sums  in  propaganda  and  lobbying 
activities.  It  would  be  Interesting  to 
know,  and  the  public  Is  entitled  to  learn 
exactly  how  this  money  has  been  ex- 
pended. I  have,  therefore,  today  intro- 
duced a  resolution  to  have  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  undertake  an  inves- 
tigation into  certain  practices  and  activi- 
ties of  private  companies  engaged  in  the 
production,  distribution,  or  sale  of  elec- 
trical energy  In  interstate  commerce. 

WHAT    ELXCmiCITT    MEANS    TO    US 

Some  200  years  ago.  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, experimenting  with  the  key  and  kite, 
captured  from  the  Ughtning  flasli  an 
electric  spark  and  revealed  to  the  world 
a  new  source  of  energy  that  was  destined 
to  change  the  life  of  mankind.  A  little 
more  than  70  years  ago,  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son, the  greatest  genius  of  the  human 
race,  inserted  a  loop  of  wire  into  a  vac- 
uum tube,  generated  into  it  an  electric 
spark,  and  created  tlie  first  incandescent 
lamp,  the  first  electric  light.  In  that 
one  act.  he  did  more  to  change  the  course 
of  our  everjday  life  than  has  any  human 
being  who  has  ever  lived. 

He  not  only  gave  us  a  new  method  of 
lighting  our  homes,  but  he  also  gave  us 
the  spark  that  fires  the  gas  that  drives 
the  motor  machines — the  automobile,  the 
airplane  and  the  submarine.  He  made 
possible  the  X-ray,  that  has  done  so  much 
in  medical  science.  He  again  made  pos- 
sible the  radio  that  has  put  pleasure  into 
our  homes  and  enlightenment  into  the 
minds  of  the  people.  He  eliminated  time 
and  space,  gave  as  a  new  system  of  over- 
land transF>ortation,  enabled  us  to  navi- 
gate the  air,  and  taught  us  to  roam  with 
safety  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    He  made 


it  possible  that  tolling  humanity  might 
have  lifted  from  its  shoulders  much  of 
the  great  burden  of  physical  labor.  He 
gave  us  the  greatest  ascendency  over  the 
forces  of  Nature,  the  greatest  command 
over  our  surroundings  ever  achieved. 

Aside  from  the  soil  itself,  electricity  Is 
the  greatest  natural  resource  in  all  the 
world.  There  is  enough  potential  power 
in  our  navigable  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries to  Ught  and  heat  all  the  homes, 
cook  all  the  meals,  and  run  all  the  ma- 
chinery in  America.  This  power  con- 
stitutes national  wealth,  and  should  be 
used  for  the  benefit  of  all. 

Generation  and  distribution  of  power 
to  reach  every  home  and  business  in 
America  at  rates  based  upon  the  cost  of 
production  and  distribution,  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  domestic  problems  with 
which  we  have  to  deal. 

THi  COST  or  rLBcraiciTT 

The  phenomenal  development  and  the 
extensive  use  of  electricity  have  been 
made  possible  by  Its  ever-lowered  costs. 
Not  too  long  ago,  the  strange  view  pre- 
vailed that  higher  charges  meant  higher 
profits.  Now,  even  industry  has  learned 
the  old  adage:  "The  more  people  you 
have  on  a  toboggan  sled,  the  farther  it 
will  go." 

It  took  private  Industry  a  long  time  to 
learn  th^s  simple  lesson.  Generally,  they 
learned  It  the  American  way,  through 
competition,  and  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive competitive  whipping-boys  to  teach 
that  story  has  been  the  public  power 
yardstick. 

In  the  olden  days  when  electricity  was 
the  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  private 
utilities,  there  was  quite  a  mystery  sur- 
rounding the  actual  cost  of  producing 
and  distributing  electricity.  However, 
once  the  public  agencies  developed  pub- 
lic power,  the  whole  matter  of  costs  be- 
came an  open  book.  So  today,  there  is 
no  longer  any  mystery  about  the  costs 
of  electricity.  We  now  know  exactly 
what  it  costs,  the  same  as  private  utili- 
ties do;  and  what  is  more  important, 
these  fEu;ts  are  now  a  matter  of  public 
knowledge. 

N^'      WHAT   PtnJLIC   POWni    HAS   D01*« 

Today,  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration Cooperatives,  the  publicly 
owned  power  plants,  the  TVA.  Bonne- 
ville, and  all  the  other  Federal  power 
developments  stand  as  a  bulwark  be- 
tween high -price  monofwly  electricity 
charges  and  the  present  low  rates  that 
America  now  enjoys. 

When  the  TVA  bill  went  into  effect, 
the  power  companies  were  buying  power 
at  Muscle  Shoals  for  2  mills  per  kilo- 
watt houi"  and  selling  it  just  across  the 
river  in  Florence,  Ala.,  for  10  cents — a 
profit  of  4,800  percent.  A  farmer  in 
1933  used  10  kilowatt-hours,  for  which 
he  paid  the  private  power  company  $2.89. 
In  1934,  under  the  TVA,  he  used  27  kilo- 
watt-hours, for  which  he  paid  81  cents. 
One  individual  used  343  kilowatt -hours 
In  Septemt)er  1933,  for  which  he  paid  th» 
power  company  $20.11.  In  Septemb3r 
1934.  under  TVA  rates,  he  used  457  kilo- 
watt-hours, for  which  he  paid  $6.S5. 

Today,  a  farmer  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley can  take  $3.50,  run  his  water  pumi>s, 
his  radio,  his  lights,  his  refrigerauv.  his 
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wife's  washing  machine,  and  the  range 
to  cook  his  meals  for  a  small  family  for 
1  month. 

The  TVA  has  been  a  yardstick  for  the 
whole  country,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
bring  down  electric  rates;  yet  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  still  being  charged  per- 
haps a  billion  and  a  half  too  much  for 
their  electric  bills. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  time  an  attor- 
ney for  a  light  and  power  company  was 
making  a  speech  about  the  company. 

"Think  of  the  good  this  company  has 
done,"  ne  cried.  "If  I  were  permitted  a 
pun.  I  would  say.  in  the  words  of  the 
Immortal  poet:  'Honor  the  Light  Bri- 
gade'.' 

Just  then  a  disgruntled  consiomer  in 
the  rear  called  out:  "Oh,  what  a  charge 
they  made!" 

I  believe  I  can  state  without  fear  of 
successful  contradiction  that  America 
would  have  had  her  war  efforts  greatly 
retarded  had  It  not  been  for  the  far- 
sighted  vision  of  those  who  planned  the 
various  public  power  projects  that  con- 
tributed so  mightily  to  winning  the  last 
war  and  holding  the  present  peace. 

I  believe  I  can  state  further  that  had 
It  not  been  for  these  same  public  power 
plants,  America  today  would  not  be  en- 
Joying  the  highest  standard  of  living  in 
our  world  by  consimiing  the  tremendous 
quantities  of  electricity  at  the  very  at- 
tractive rates  that  now  prevail  through- 
out our  land. 

WBT  THZ  CONStTMEX  SHOTTLD  BK  ON   GUAKD 

We  cannot  Improve  upon  the  watch- 
words that  have  become  sjmonjrmous 
with  freedom  in  this  country:  "Eternal 
vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty."  Nor 
can  we  improve  upon  a  parallel  slogan: 
"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  low-cost 
electricity."  I  do  not  believe  it  is  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  consimiers 
of  America  have  become  indolent.  They 
now  take  for  granted  their  low-cost  elec- 
tricity, on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities. 
They  are  being  lulled  to  sleep  by  the  pri- 
vate utilities,  and  once  they  are  off  guard, 
look  out  for  the  price  of  electricity! 

The  history  of  the  loss  of  every  great 
freedom  that  man  has  ever  enjoyed  is 
largely  a  history  of  his  neglect,  based 
upon  overconfidence  and  indifference. 
I  am  not  sure  which  is  the  worst  offender. 

Similarly,  the  consimiers  of  America 
are  once  again  taking  these  marvelous 
low  electricity  charges  for  granted,  as- 
suming that  they  will  always  continue 
that  way.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  If  any  further  informa- 
tion is  needed  to  confirm  this,  permit  me 
to  refresh  your  memory  on  what  the  pri- 
vate utilities  did  to  the  American  con- 
sumers only  a  brief  24  years  ago. 

DECEIVING  THE  AMERICAN  PEOPLI 

You  will  recall  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  undertook  an  investigation 
of  the  propaganda  activities  of  the  pri- 
vate utilities  in  the  United  States  in  1928. 
They  did  this  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 83.  of  the  Seventieth  Congress,  first 
session.  A  highly  trained  staff  of  ac- 
countants, lawyers  and  economists  un- 
dertook this  job.  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  devoted  nearly  7  years 
to  this  investigation.  There  can  be  no 
question  about  the  validity  of  the  facts 
that  are  recorded  in  over  80  printed  vol- 


umes. The  important  tWng  for  us  to 
recall  is  that  these  conclusions  are  not 
mere  assertions.  Rather,  they  are  based 
upon  actual  documents  and  sworn  testi- 
mony of  the  private  utilities  themselves. 

CONCEALED   PRIVATE    DTILrrr    PROPAGANDA 

We  Americans  pride  ourselves  on  our 
clean  sportsmanship.  Hitting  below  the 
belt  is  always  called  a  foul.  We  likewise 
abhor  dishonesty  and  concealment.  We 
respect  op>enly  stated  views  even  though 
we  may  disagree  with  them  partially  or 
violently,  but  we  despise  subterfuge  and 
deception  In  all  Its  forms.  If  I  were  to 
mention  one  outstanding  characteristic 
of  the  private  utility  investigation  dis- 
closed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, it  would  be  subterfuge  and  con- 
cealment. 

For  the  simple  fact  is,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  investigation  showed 
that  the  private  utilities  engaged  in  a 
Nation-wide  propaganda  campaign  for 
their  own  selfish  interests  while  hiding 
behind  the  skirts  of  others.  No  Amer- 
ican reading  this  propaganda  or  hear- 
ing it  would  have  dreamed  that  It  was 
designed  and  paid  for  by  the  private 
utilities. 

That  is  the  same  sort  of  thing  that  we 
are  beginning  to  suspect  today.  In  fact, 
many  of  us  are  of  the  opinion  that  they 
are  doing  once  again  all  of  the  things 
we  thought  they  had  abandoned  forever. 

WHAT   THE    PRIVATE    UnUTIES    DID 

It  is  Important,  therefore,  that  we  re- 
call briefly  the  kinds  of  underhanded 
private  utility  activities  which  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  revealed  In  its 
investigation  in  order  that  we  can  throw 
light  upon  what  the  private  utilities  are 
doing  in  this  very  body  and  throughout 
America  today.  Here,  then,  is  what  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  found. 

Krst.  Nation-wide  private  utilities 
program:  Beginning  in  1919,  the  private 
utilities  of  America  carried  on  a  vigorous 
Nation-wide  propaganda  campaign.  In 
doing  so,  they  used  every  kind  of  pub- 
licity imaginable  in  order  to  effectuate 
national.  State,  and  local  programs.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  how  large  this 
machinery  was.  the  private  utilities  had 
28  organizations  in  order  to  get  their 
propaganda  over  to  36  of  the  States  that 
had  the  most  population. 

Second.  Secret  activities  to  block  pub- 
lic power:  In  fighting  public  power,  the 
public  utilities  used  the  indirect  ap- 
proach. They  engaged  in  secret  activi- 
ties in  circulating  their  propaganda,  and 
sought  to  oppose  a  full  expression  of 
those  who  favored  public  power.  They 
did  this  secretly,  so  that  the  private 
utility  source  of  this  propaganda  would 
not  be  known  to  the  unsuspecting  public. 

Third.  Preaching  the  excellence  of 
private  utilities:  Under  the  greatest 
propaganda  campaign  ever  conducted 
by  the  private  interests  in  this  country, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  fotmd 
that  the  private  utilities  sought  to  dis- 
parage all  forms  of  public  ownership  of 
utilities.  At  the  same  time,  they 
preached  the  economy,  efficiency  and 
general  excellence  of  the  private  utilities. 

Fourth.  Plans  made  by  the  heads  of 
the  utility  industry:  Those  who  spon- 
sored and  planned  this  propaganda  were 
fully  aware  of  its  purpose.    This  plan- 


ning was  done  on  the  highest  level,  and 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  found 
that  this  propaganda  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  heads  of  the  private  utility 
Industry. 

Fifth.  The  use  of  advertising:  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  findings  dis- 
close that  there  were  various  subsidized 
agencies  that  the  private  utilities  em- 
ployed In  order  to  disseminate  their 
propaganda.  They  took  full  advantage 
of  the  good  will  that  was  created  by  their 
expenditures  for  advertising.  In  numer- 
ous instances,  the  private  utilities  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  In  news- 
papers. 

Sixth.  Keeping  In  touch  with  Industry 
and  associations:  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  records  disclose  that  the 
private  utilities  used  various  kinds  of 
committees  for  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
industries  of  this  country  In  addition, 
the  private  utility  propaganda  com- 
mittees were  in  close  contact  with  a 
wide  variety  of  organizations  including 
women's  clubs,  churches  and  clergj-men, 
the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Klwanls,  Rotary,  and  Lions  Clubs. 

Seventh.  Propaganda  In  education: 
One  of  the  most  Important  propaganda 
activities  of  the  private  utilities  dis- 
closed by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Investigation  relates  to  the  influence 
exerted  upon  schools,  colleges,  and  uni- 
versities in  a  wide  variety  of  ways. 
Either  through  jobs,  public  speaking, 
utility  courses,  magazine  articles,  or  di- 
rect money  payments,  teachers  were  in- 
fluenced to  accept  and  disseminate  the 
views  of  the  private  utilities.  The  pri- 
vate utilities  even  resorted  to  direct 
grants  of  funds  to  many  institutions  of 
education.  They  obtained  favorable 
textbooks  by  eliminating  subject  matter 
that  was  opposed  by  them.  The  smaller 
publishers  were  brought  into  line  by 
lining  up  the  bigger  ones. 

Eighth.  Fighting  public  power:  Per- 
haps the  thing  that  interests  us  most  in 
this  Federal  Trade  Commission  investi- 
gation is  the  assault  that  was  made  upon 
public  power.  Then,  as  now,  the  private 
utility  propaganda  attacked  every  public 
FKJwer  project,  whether  in  existence  or 
not.  Our  old  friends  Muscle  Shoals  and 
Boulder  Dam  came  in  for  their  share  of 
such  abuse  as  well. 

Ninth.  Proclaiming  the  effectiveness 
of  State  regulation:  Whereas  State 
regulation  was  generally  ineffective,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  record  dis- 
closes that  the  utlhties  proclaimed  that 
such  regulation  was  entirely  satisfactory. 
This  was  a  propaganda  device  for  avoid- 
ing further  local  or  Federal  regulation, 
and  it  sought  to  discourage  all  kinds  of 
public  ownership. 

Tenth.  Labeling  your  opponents:  The 
private  utilities  did  not  meet  the  public 
ownership  argument  on  the  basis  of 
facts  or  experience,  but  they  pinned  a 
"red"  label  on  their  opponents.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  advocates  of  public  own- 
ership were  either  un-American  or 
socialistic. 

The  object  of  all  of  this  concealed 
propaganda  was  to  make  the  American 
public  believe  that  there  was  a  halo 
around  the  private  utlhties,  and  that 
there  was  something  un-American  in 
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public  ownership,  and  therefore  It  should 
be  kiUed. 

Kiro/vOiNO  IN  pouncs 

It  takes  little  argument  to  convince 
any  ordinary  citizen  that  a  private 
utility  that  is  given  an  exclusive  mono- 
poly privilege  to  sell  electricity  should 
not  engage  In  politics.  Yet  the  Federal 
Trade  Comml.'iSlon  found  that  In  many 
states  the  private  utilities  did  engage  in 
direct  political  activities  against  public 
power  projects.  In  order  to  advance  its 
own  ends,  the  same  utilities  favored 
men  and  measures  that  were  agreeable 
to  their  own  private-utility  views. 

WHAT  Ifl  THE  srrTJATlON   TODATT 

Prom  numerous  quarters,  the  evidence 
is  all  too  convincing  that  a  simiUr  pat- 
tern of  conduct  is  being  followed  by  tlie 
privately  owmd  utilities  today.  We  ewe 
It  to  all  concerned  to  get  the  facts  In 
order  to  prove  the  truth  or  falsity  of 
these  very  grave  charges.  VTe  \iant  to 
know  whether  the  private  utilities  or 
their  representatives  are  now  engaged  in 
similar  propaganda  activities  against 
public  power.  REA  cooperatives.  Federal 
power  projects,  transmission  lines,  and 
similar  mattei-a  that  relate  to  the  public 
generation,  tj-ansmlsslon  and  distribu- 
tion of  electric  power.  We  want  to  know 
whether  the  tx>st  of  their  political  and 
propaganda  advertising  is  being  listed  as 
legitimate  expen.se  and  deducted  on  their 
Income  tax  returns.  All  thi.s  should  be, 
and  can  be,  iMmed  by  an  exhaustive  In- 
vestigation by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 


Statement  b^  Hon.  Otto  E.  Pattnan 
of  Loaisiana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OnO  E.  PASSMAN 

or  LotnsiANA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A TIVE3 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Recokd,  I  include  the  following 
statement: 

Mr.  Oialrman  and  members  of  the  com. 
mlttae.  my  name  U  Orro  E.  Passman.  Mem- 
ber of  Omgress  from  the  Fifth  District  of 
Louisiana. 

I  am  grateful  that  you  have  afforded  me 
the  opportunity  to  appear  before  your  com- 
mittee to  testify  In  behalf  of  the  legisla- 
tion under  consideration  which  has  for  lt« 
purpose  to  fix  parity  and  price  support  based 
on  Low  Middling  seven-eighths  cotton  In- 
stead of  Middling  seven -eii^hths  Inch  cot- 
ton. The  legislation.  If  adopted,  would  apply 
only  to  the  1952  cotton  crop  and  only  then  If 
the  Crop  Reporting  B  lard  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  estimates  the  yield  at  16  mil- 
lion or  more  bales. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  membera  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  think  we  are  all  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  a.-^ked 
the  cotton  farmers  to  plant  acreage  for  1952 
that  would  a-'sure  a  yield  of  a  minimum  of 
18  million  bales.  The  request  was  made  In 
the  Interest  of  our  security  and  national  de- 
fense. 

In  my  considered  Judgment,  no  fairer  piece 
of  legislation  has  ever  been  presented  to  the 
Congreaa  than  that  which  1*  under  consid- 


eration. I  am  sure  that  every  member  of 
this  committee  will  agree  that  our  farmers 
are  Just  as  patriotic  as  our  men  In  uniform. 
So  far  as  I  know,  never  In  the  history  of  our 
great  Nation  when  there  was  an  emergency 
ani!  the  farmers  were  called  upon  to  produce, 
did  they  fall  mb.  The  farmers'  patriotism 
and  willingness  to  cooperate  In  the  present 
emergency  prompted  them  to  do  everything 
possible  to  meet  the  goal  set  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and,  I  repeat,  requested 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense  and  our 
preparedness  program. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  farmers  in  the  Cotton  Belt  need 
the  protection  of  this  bill  and  I  want  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  help  them 
get  this  fair  legislation  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress I  worked  with  my  friends  m  the  House 
In  getting  the  House  to  adopt  H.  R.  5713, 
known   as  the  Abernethy  bill. 

The  cotton  planters  in  all  the  cotton  States 
will  be  bitterly  disappointed  if  this  bill  does 
not  become  law.  They  may  not  need  the  In- 
surance afforded  by  the  bill  If  the  crop  Is 
small.  The  price  of  cotton  on  a  low  yield 
will  protect  them  but  suppose  the  yield  la 
big — 16.000,000  tMtles  or  more — then  they 
will  need  this  price  protection  to  break  even 
or  to  derive  a  small  profit  from  their  efforts. 

My  desk  Is  loaded  with  telegranu  and  let- 
ters and  statements  given  by  long  distance 
reminding  me  that  they  do  not  want  a  repe- 
tition of  1951.  When  the  Oovemment  asked 
fo-  a  38-mllllon-acre  or  16-mllIlon-bale  effort 
at  a  time  when  the  price  was  approaching 
45  cents  per  pound,  our  patriotic  farmers 
went  all  out  In  production  effort  In  meeting 
the  request  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  They  seem  to  be  succeeding  so 
well  In  meeting  the  goal  that  the  first  1951 
estimate  was  17.266.000  bales,  and  the  second 
report  of  September  8  predicted  17.281,000 
bales.  What  was  the  effect  of  t^iese  esti- 
mates? We  all  remember  that  year — prices 
crumbled  and  despite  the  Department.  Farm 
Bureau  and  other  Interested  persons'  advice 
to  consider  holding  or  use  the  Government 
loan  machinery,  thousands,  doubtless  tens 
of  thousands,  of  our  small  farmers  who 
could  not — and  they  generally  cannot — wait 
for  their  final  settlement,  sold  out  at  the 
bottom  of  the  market.  Then  to  their  sad 
disappointment,  they  watched  the  estimates 
get  smaller.  For  Instance,  the  October  8, 
1951.  estimate  dropped  to  16.991,000  bales; 
November  to  16,771.000  bales;  and  December 
to  15.290,000  bales.  While  the  price  climbed 
back  to  40  cents,  these  many  farmers  stood 
by  In  disappointment,  and  a  real  sense  of 
bitterness  and  disgnintlement  spread.  This 
incident  has  not  been  forgotten  and  If  they 
are  let  down  again  similar  to  that  In  1951, 
It  may  not  be  easy  to  get  them  to  rally  to  the 
requests  of  the  Ocvernment  and  Department 
of  Agriculture  in  the  future.  They  did  their 
best  in  1951  at  heavy  cost  and  imder  adverse 
difScultles.  This  yeai-  these  difficulties  are 
as  great  If  not  greater.  In  all  probability 
the  expense  of  raising  this  year's  cotton  crop 
will  be  as  great  or  greater  than  any  year  In 
our  history.  Many  of  our  smaller  farmers 
have  had  to  mortgage  their  farms  to  pur- 
chase mechanical  cotton  pickers  on  account 
of  the  labor  situation.  Many  of  them  have 
had  to  plant  their  cotton  crops  over.  In  my 
opinion  the  farmer  must  not  be  let  down  in 
his  present  effort  to  meet  the  Agriculture 
Department's  requested  goal.  This  bill 
seelu  only  to  Insure  him  in  the  event  of  a 
high  estimate,  and  this  is  a  very  small  re- 
ward for  his  efforts  In  the  Interest  of  national 
defense  and  our  preparedness  program.  Bup- 
pof^  estimates  are  Just  under  16,000,000  bales. 
The  price-insuring  formula  of  this  bUl  never 
takeb  effect. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, farmers  of  today  keep  abreast  of  times 
and  are  watching  very  closely  our  govern- 
ment's activity,  especially  Members  of  Con- 
gress, They  are  familiar  with  the  cost  plus 
contracts  and  rapid  tax  write-offs  afforded 


many  segments  of  our  industrial  America. 
They  tell  me  m  no  uncertain  terms  that  all 
mantif  acturers,  distributors,  contractors,  and 
subcontractors  are  guaranteed  a  profit  In 
their  dealings  with  the  Government  pertain- 
ing to  our  national  defense  and  present  pre- 
paredness program.  They  are  not  asking 
for  any  such  a  guarantee,  and  certainly  the 
bill  before  ygu  does  not  guarantee  the  farmer 
a  profit.  It  only  tries  to  stop  possible  losses, 
not  from  the  farmer's  failure,  but  from  his 
success  in  meeting  an  official  Government 
request. 

We  all  understand  that  loopholes  and  ob- 
jections can  be  found  agalnrt  any  proposed 
legislation,  and  If  we  are  locking  for  the 
weaknesses  rather  than  the  meritorious 
features,  this  legislation  Is  in  trouble.  In 
my  considered  Judgment,  if  we  consider  the 
proposed  legislation  on  Its  merits  and  the 
very  limited  protection  that  It  affords  the 
farmer,  then  I  believe  that  It  will  be  adopted 
by  the  committee  and  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  plead  with  you  to  give  the  proposed 
legislation  your  prompt  %nd  favorable  con- 
siderptlon  so  that  our  cotton  farmers  may 
have  reations  to  continue  cooperating  with 
their  Oovemment.  In  the  cloeing  days  of 
this  session.  If  we  ere  to  give  them  this  min- 
imum InKurance,  speedy  action  Is  necessary. 

Again  I  want  to  thank  you  for  permitting 
me  to  testify  In  behalf  of  the  projxwed 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for 
me  to  Introduce  the  next  witness  because 
he  Is  my  friend  and  constituent,  Mr.  David 
Amacker,  of  Lake  Providence,  East  CarroU 
Parish .  La. 

Mr.  Anriacker  Is  a  member  of  an  old  farm- 
ing family  in  East  Carroll  Parish,  long  iden- 
tified as  a  friend  of  the  farmer  and  active 
In  ever3rthlng  that  makes  for  a  better  com- 
munity and  a  better  America.  His  brother, 
Robert  Amacker,  Is  past  president  of  the 
Louisiana  Farm  Bureau.  Mr.  David  Amacker 
Is  hot  appearing  before  your  honorable  com- 
mittee in  a  selfish  Interest.  He  Is  appearing 
and  speaking  for  the  many  thousands  of 
farmers  In  my  district  and  the  many,  many 
thousands  jf  farmers  In  the  Cotton  Belt  who 
are  anxious  for  the  legislation  under  con- 
sideration to  be  adopted  by  the  Congress. 
I  can  assure  you  that  his  testimony  is  not 
subject  to  discount  because  he  Is  a  statisti- 
cian and  aside  from  his  many  years  of  actual 
farming,  he  has  helped  to  write  much  agri- 
cultural legislation.  He  Is  a  renowned  edu- 
cator and  a  former  professor  of  the  great 
Southwestern  University  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr,  David  Amacker. 


A  Challenfc  to  Pablk-Spiriieil  CitizcM 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  0.  K.  ARMSTRONG 

or  mseorrai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
distinguished  former  Member  of  this 
House,  and  lat^r  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
the  Hon.  Roscoe  C.  Patterson,  recently 
made  an  address  in  oin-  home  city  of 
Springfield,  Mo.,  that  has  great  sig- 
nificance at  this  time.  Mr.  Patterson 
is  one  of  our  senior  statesmen,  and 
although  now  retired  from  active  life,  he 
is  honored  and  revered  Ijy  the  people  of 
his  community  and  State  not  onlr  fcr 
his  long  life  of  public  service  but  also  for 
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his  wisdom  and  sagacity.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  insert  this  address  of 
former  Congressman  and  former  Senator 
Patterson  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CRissioNAL  Record; 

Many  thoughtful  and  patriotic  citizens  re- 
gard the  coming  presidential  election  as  one 
of  the  most  Important  in  the  history  of  the 
Republic.  A  new  President  and  an  entire 
new  membership  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives and  one-third  of  the  membership  of 
the  United  States  Senate  will  be  elected. 
The  people  will  have  the  opportunity  of  de- 
termining whether  they  desire  to  continue 
the  drift  toward  socialism,  with  its  cycle  of 
more  bureaus,  more  regviiation  for  the  citi- 
zens, more  corruption,  more  debt,  more  taxes 
and  more  despair,  or  whether  they  desire  a 
reversal  of  those  policies  and  a  return  to 
those  safe  and  sound  principles  that  served 
us  so  well  during  the  first  150  years  of  o\ir 
national  existence. 

For  the  past  19  years  we  have  been  drift - 
ins  from  one  war  to  another,  from  one 
crisis  to  another,  asd  after  each  approaching 
a  little  closer  to  the  totalitarian  and  coUec- 
tlvlst  state.  For  the  past  19  years  the 
party  now  in  control,  which  came  into  power 
upon  the  solemn  promise  that  it  would  re- 
duce the  cost  of  government  by  at  least 
25  percent  and  stop  deficit  sp>ending,  has 
each  year  steadily  Increased  the  cost  of 
government  until  now  It  has  reached  such 
astronomical  proportions  that  even  the 
majority  party  leaders  in  Congress  are  crying 
out  In  alarm  and  opp>08ltion  to  the  spending 
program  of  the  administration. 

On  March  4.  1933,  when  the  present  party 
came  into  power,  there  were  approximately 
600.000  Federal  employees.  Today  there  are 
more  than  five  million.  The  annual  cost  of 
Government  at  that  time  was  approximately 
$4  billion.  Last  year  it  was  approximately 
$65  billion  and  the  budget  called  for  the 
present  year  Ls  approximately  $85  billion. 
The  national  debt  in  1933  was  approximately 
$20  billion.  After  19  years  of  the  loose  finan- 
cial policies  of  the  present  regime,  our  na- 
tional debt  is  now  more  than  $255  billion. 
These  figures  were  taken  from  the  public 
press  sometime  ago  and  the  public  debt  has 
now  increased  many  billions  of  dollars,  and 
if  the  spending  and  waste  are  not  stopped 
this  year  the  national  debt  will  pass  the  $215 
billion  limit  fixed  by  the  National  Congress. 

It  does  not  require  the  wisdom  of  a 
Solomon  to  understand  that  if  these  spend- 
thrift policies  of  the  past  19  years  are  con- 
tinued and  followed,  they  will  eventually  lead 
to  national  bankruptcy,  ruin  and  disaster  for 
all  the  people,  rich  and  poor  alike. 

In  the  face  of  these  figures  we  are  told  by 
the  Truman  party  spokesman  that  the 
American  people  are  enjoying  the  greatest 
era  of  prosperity  ever  known  to  man.  Un- 
doubtedly the  5,000,000  Federal  employees, 
with  ever-Increasing  salaries,  are  receiving 
their  share  of  the  good  things  of  life;  the 
influence  peddlers  and  grafters  generally  have 
no  cause  to  complain;  the  foreign  govern- 
ments that  tire  receiving  billions  from  Uncle 
Sam,  wrung  from  the  American  taxpayers, 
whose  backs  are  almost  bent  double  under 
the  load  of  taxation,  are  coming  in  for  some 
degree  of  prosperity.  In  the  meantime,  the 
great  middle  class  with  fixed  incomes,  who 
are  the  backbone  of  any  government  of  free 
people,  are  being  ground  to  dust  under  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  government.  We 
have  an  eternal  rat  race  between  rising 
prices  of  commodities  which  people  must 
have  to  live,  and  wages.  Millions  of  men 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  field  of  produc- 
tion and  placed  In  the  military  effort,  where 
the  ultimate  purpose  Is  destruction. 

We  are  approaching  the  limit  of  taxation 
and  debt.  The  pvurchasing  value  of  the  dollar 
la  diminishing  day  by  day.  The  so-called 
prosperity  Is  due  wholly  to  the  vast  expendi- 
ture and  waste  of  borrowed  public  money, 
which  will  have  to  be  repaid  or  repudiated. 


Instead  of  this  being  an  era  of  great  pros- 
perity, we  are  simply  living  in  a  fool's  para- 
dise. The  kind  of  prosperity  that  we  are 
now  enjoying  is  the  kind  that  leads  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  the  poorhouse.  It  is  Jtist  as  true 
today  as  it  was  in  1932,  when  the  coiuitry 
was  faced  with  a  $4,000,000,000  deficit,  and 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  that  deficit  spend- 
ing inevitably  leads  to  bankruptcy;  that  the 
only  way  to  prevent  bankruptcy  was  to  stop 
deficit  spending.  That  was  one  time  that 
Roosevelt  was  right.  It  Is  too  bad  he  did  not 
maintain  his  position  with  more  fortitude. 
Instead  of  surrendering  to  the  pressure  of  the 
politicians  and  adopting  the  Harry  Hopkins 
theory  of  "tax,  tax,  tax,  spend,  spend  and 
spend,  elect,  elect  and  elect." 

The  foreign  policy,  if  we  have  any  foreign 
policy,  is  on  the  par  with  our  domestic  pol- 
icy; Just  as  stupid  and  asinine.  We  have 
undertaken  the  Job  of  policing  the  world. 
We  are  going  to  secure  free  government  for 
all  of  the  3,000,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
world,  whether  they  want  it  or  not,  and 
we  are  going  to  fight  them  if  necessary,  to 
force  it  on  them.  This,  of  course,  means 
that  we  are  going  to  engage  In  every  war 
that  takes  place  anywhere  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  This  will  be  rough  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  nation,  but  it  will  be  rougher  on 
the  soldiers  and  their  families  who  have  to 
do  the  fighting  and  the  dying,  but  this  will 
all  occvir  while  our  soldiers  are  fighting 
under  the  "glorious  flag'  of  the  "United 
Nations."  Part  of  the  "United  Nations" 
will  be  on  one  side  and  part  on  the  other. 
Just  as  they  are  in  the  "poUce  action"  In 
Korea,  but  we  will  not  be  deprived  of  our 
leadership  in  world  affairs;  we  will  be  al- 
lowed to  do  most  of  the  fighting  and  the 
dying  and  we  will  be  allowed  to  furnish  all 
of  the  money,  both  before  and  after  each 
war.  as  well  as  to  finance  the  "United  Na- 
tioiis."  When  the  representatives  of  the 
respective  nations  meet  to  consider  the 
"State  of  the  World"  oxir  representatives 
will  be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  debates, 
which.  Judging  from  the  past,  consists  in 
the  delegates  from  the  respective  members 
of  the  "United  Nations"  hurling  insults  at 
one  another,  thereby  engendering  disrespect, 
ill-will,  hatred,  and  war. 

We  are  now  engaged  in  a  bitter  war  on 
the  far-fiung  battlefields  of  Korea,  a  war 
not  declared  by  Congress,  the  only  consti- 
tutional authority  having  the  right  to  de- 
clare war,  but  by  President  Truman.  This 
war  has  been  denominated  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Triunan  administration  as  a  "police 
action."  In  a  little  more  than  a  year  of 
fighting  we  have  suffered  more  than  105,000 
casualties.  While  this  is  tough  on  the  sol- 
diers and  their  families,  we  are  maintaining 
our  leadership  in  the  affairs  of  the  world. 

We  are  told  by  the  advocates  of  this  for- 
eign policy  that  U  we  had  become  a  member 
of  the  League  of  Nations  (a  similar  or- 
ganization to  the  United  Nations)  after  the 
First  World  War,  the  Second  World  War 
would  have  been  prevented.  Whether  this 
is  true  or  not  can  never  be  known,  but  one 
thing  is  certain:  that  we  did  not  become  a 
member  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  we 
did  not  become  engaged  in  the  Second  World 
War  for  approximately  20  years,  and  we  did 
become  a  member  of  the  United  Nations 
and  we  were  in  a  war  in  less  than  5  years, 
and  we  have  been  Jockeyed  into  a  position 
that  will  bring  us  into  every  war  that  takes 
place  anywhere  in  the  world,  for  any  cause, 
and  where  we  will  bear  the  major  brunt  of 
the  battle. 

Speaking  for  myself  only,  I  am  opposed 
to  sending  out  soldiers  to  fight  and  die  in 
any  war  where  the  interests  of  our  country 
are  not  vitally  concerned.  In  other  words,  I 
am  opposed  to  any  war  except  one  in  self- 
defense. 

Notwithstanding  the  ever-increasing  pub- 
lic debt,  the  ever-increasing  taxbills  of  the 
people,    the   ever-increasing   cost   of   living. 


the  ever-Increasing  waste  and  corruption  In 
Government,  the  task  of  driving  the  Incom- 
petent and  corrupt  administrators  of  our 
national  affairs  from  power  will  not  be  an 
easy  one.  They  are  entrenched  t>ehlnd  al- 
most 20  years  of  control  and  have  almost 
absolute  power.  More  than  35.000,000  per- 
sons are  on  the  public  pay  roll.  Millions 
more  are  partisans  who  follow  the  party  name 
and  flag,  without  any  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country,  or  of  the  future  generations. 
It  will  require  the  united  and  untiring  ef- 
forts of  all  patriotic  citizens  to  do  the  Job. 
The  Republican  Party  is  the  only  agency 
through  which  the  people  can  work  to  bring 
about  a  reversal  of  the  ruinous  policies  that 
are  each  year  edging  our  country  closer  to- 
ward the  brink  of  bankruptcy  and  ruin.  it. 
therefore,  behooves  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  not  to  engage  in  petty  bick- 
erings over  rival  candidates  for  leadership 
in  the  coming  campaign  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  waste  and  corruption  in  Government 
and  drive  the  buzzards  out  of  the  eaglet' 
nests. 

All  who  have  been  mentioned  for  the  Re- 
publican nomination  for  the  Presidency  are 
able,  courageous,  honorable,  and  patriotic 
men,  devoted  to  what  they  believe  to  be  the 
best  Interests  of  the  commonwealth,  and  can 
be  depended  upon  to  safeguard  the  Intereata 
of  America  with  the  same  fidelity  that  Win- 
ston Churchill  protects  the  British  Empire. 
Each  time  this  ugly  picture  Is  presented,  it  is 
not  met  with  a  defense  of  the  program,  but 
the  usual  answer  is  that  it  is  merely  crUlclsm 
when  constructive  suggestions  are  required. 
It  should  appear  to  all  thoughtful  persona 
that  when  foolish  and  frequently  disbonett 
things  are  being  done  in  government  that 
are  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  people 
and  that  place  a  grievous  burden  on  genera- 
tions yet  unborn,  that  the  suggestion  that 
we  stop  the  waste,  corruption,  and  general 
foolishness  in  our  domestic  and  foreign  poli- 
cies is  quite  constructive.  If  several  million 
useless  Government  employees  were  fired  and 
taken  off  the  backs  of  the  taxpayers,  it  would 
be  constructive  and  helpful.  A  return  to 
those  old  fundamentals  of  honesty  and 
square  dealing  would  be  constructive  and 
very  helpful.  A  return  to  real  economy  In 
government  and  stopping  the  profligate 
waste  of  public  funds,  and  thereby  making 
our  Income  match  our  outgo,  would  be  a  long 
step  toward  sanity  in  government,  and 
therefore  very  constructive. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  vast  govem- 
mental  expenditures  running  into  hundreds 
of  billions  of  dollars,  which  will  remain  as  a 
legacy  of  debt  for  this  and  future  generations 
to  pay,  have  resulted  temporarily  in  Increased 
Industrial  and  business  activity,  but  they 
have  not  brought  a  sound  prosperity,  and 
never  will.  The  industrial  and  business 
activity  will  cease  when  the  Government 
stops  shoveling  money  out  of  the  national 
Treasury,  and  we  wUl  be  Inflnitely  in  worse 
condition  than  t>efore  the  spending  program 
was  started. 

We  cannot  spend  ourselves  into  prosperity, 
nor  borrow  ourselves  out  of  debt.  The  fur- 
ther we  travel  on  the  road  of  loans  and 
extravagance,  the  further  we  will  be  from 
the  path  that  leads  to  real  prosperity.  The 
history  of  all  the  ages  has  demonstrated  that 
to  spend  and  continue  to  spend  more  than 
ones  Income  leads  to  bankruptcy.  In  the 
language  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  when 
first  a  candidate  for  President,  "a  family  can 
spend  more  than  it  makes  for  a  year  or  so, 
but  to  continue  to  do  so  leads  to  the  poor- 
house."  This  principle  applies  with  the  same 
unerring  certainty  to  States  and  Nations  as 
to  families  and   individuals. 

There  are  no  short  cuts  to  a  real  prosper- 
ity, with  nations  as  with  individuals,  the 
road  is  laborious  and  hard.  It  involves  labor, 
self-denial  and  self-sacrlflce.  We  are  not 
going  to  enjoy  real  prosperity  until  we  shall 
have  put  our  flnanclal  affairs  in  order.  W» 
may  build  up  a  false  and  temporary  pros- 
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perlty  by  continued  extravagant  spending 
and  borrowing,  but  we  are  only  putting  off 
tiM  evil  day  and  InviUng  more  disastrotis 
rejtiltk  In  the  future.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  aged  and  incapacitated  should  not 
be  cared  Jor.  but  the  practice  followed  by  the 
Tnunan  administration  of  taxing  the  citizens 
to  give  to  the  favored  few  must  t>e  stopped  if 
the  Republic  U  to  survive.  We  are  going 
to  have  to  get  t>acli  to  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Republic  was  founded — that  lib- 
erty Involves  the  right  of  men  to  work,  to 
toll,  to  save  and  to  keep  the  fruits  of  their 
labor,  and  when  each  Individual  can  afraln 
■sy  "I  am  the  master  of  my  fate,  the  captain 
at  my  eoul." 

In  this  day  of  low  moral  standards  and 
corruption  in  government,  with  actual  trea- 
son found  in  the  high  places,  every  liberty- 
loving  citizen  should  ponder  the  passage  from 
Daniel  Webster's  speech  at  the  centennial 
anniversary  of  Washington's  birth: 

"Other  mlsfortunM  may  be  t>ome,  or  their 
effects  overcome.  If  disastrous  war  should 
sweep  our  coauneroe  from  the  ocean,  another 
generation  may  renew  It;  if  It  exhaust  our 
treasury,  future  Indiutry  may  replenish  it; 
if  n  desolate  and  lay  waste  our  fields,  sttn, 
under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow  jn-een 
airaln  and  ripen  to  future  harvests.  It  were 
but  a  tnOe  even  IX  the  wall::  of  yonder  Capitol 
v-er«  to  crumble,  if  its  lofty  pillars  should 
fail,  and  its  gorgeous  decorations  be  all  cov- 
ered up  by  the  dust  of  the  valley.  AH  these 
might  be  rebuilt.  But  who  shall  reconstruct 
the  fabric  of  demolished  government?  Who 
■ball  rear  again  the  well-proportioned  col- 
umns of  constitutional  liberty?  Who  shall 
frame  together  the  skilirul  architecture  which 
unites  nstional  soyerelgnty  with  State  rights, 
individual  Becurlty.  aiid  public  prusperity? 
No,  U  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be  raised 
not  again.  Like  the  Coliseum  and  the  Par- 
thenon, they  will  be  destined  to  a  mournful, 
a  melancholy  ImmortaJlty.  Bitterer  tears, 
however,  will  flow  over  them  than  were  ever 
shed  over  the  monuments  of  Roman  or 
Grecian  art.  for  they  will  be  the  remnants  of 
a  more  glorious  edifice  than  Greece  or  Rome 
ever  saw.  the  edifice  of  constitutional  Amer- 
ican liberty.- 


RassiasB  Not  14  Feet  Higk 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  VgWINN 

or  NEW  TOK* 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESKNTATrVTB 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  GWINN.  Mr  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I 
wish  to  Insert  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
appearing  in  the  June  20,  1952.  edition  of 
the  Evening  Star  entitled  'Not  14  Peet 
High'; 

Mot  14  Frrr  Huh 

In  his  Denver  remarks  on  Soviet  armed 
power  and  the  masses  ot  Russia,  General 
Eiaenhower  has  resorted  to  a  bit  of  hyper- 
bole Hitting  at  5care  talk,  he  has  declared 
that  "there  Is  no  more  reason  to  fear  itKl.OOC- 
000  backward  people  living  on  the  EuraUan 
continent,  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  captive 
and  recalcitrant  states,  than  there  is  to  fear 
polllwogs  swimming  down  a  muddy  creek." 
This  is  an  obvious  exaggeration,  of  course, 
but  it  serves  the  useful  purpose  of  remindlr^g 
everybody  that  the  Kremlin's  strength— 
though  formidable— is  far  from  being  the 
strength  of  supermen. 

The  reminder,  moreover,  is  a  timely  one. 
All  too  many  people  throughout  the  free 
world  have  been  port  of  mefmertzed— and 
even  a  little  frightened— by  the  facade  of 


Soviet  power  and  the  ferocious  growls  of  the 
Kremlin's  propapandlsis,  who  have  spared 
no  effort  to  spread  the  intimidating  Impres- 
sion that  Communist  Russia  Is  a  land  of  In- 
comparable might.  The  mesmerlzatlon 
process  has  been  strengthened,  in  addition, 
by  the  solid  fact  that  the  SUlln  dlcUtor- 
shlp  has  a  big  fleet  of  submarines,  great 
numbers  of  planes,  the  largest  of  ground 
forces  and  a  growing  stockpile  of  atomic 
weapons — a  fact  making  clear  that  nothing 
could  be  more  foolish  than  to  underestimate 
the  capacity  of  such  a  country  for  conquest- 
seeking  aggression. 

However.  Just  as  the  Soviet  Union  thus 
should  not  be  underestimated,  neither  should 
Its  strength  be  exaggerated  beyond  a  sense 
of  proportion  or  reality.  That  Is  the  point 
that  General  Eisenhower  has  sought  to  make 
at  Denver  As  he  has  put  It.  he  is  "not  one 
of  those  who  believe  that  all  Russians  are  14 
feet  high"  Actually,  they  are  Just  ordinary 
mortals,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  t)elleve 
that  their  power  as  a  nation  runs  a  poor 
second  to  Western  power,  especially  the  power 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  mcment.  in 
terms  of  armed  forces  In  being,  they  may 
bold  the  lead  in  many  respects,  but  our  allied 
world— which  is  still  well  ahead  in  the  atomic 
field — is  rearming  on  a  vast  scale  to  fill  in  its 
present  deficiencies. 

Further,  as  far  as  the  long  pull  is  con- 
cerned. Just  what  have  the  Russians  got? 
What  can  they  count  on  for  staying  power 
In  tiie  event  of  an  all-out  war?  Industrially, 
they  still  have  a  very  long  way  to  go  before 
they  can  even  begin  to  catch  up  with  the 
West.  Their  steel  output  Is  at  best  only 
atx)ut  30  million  tons  a  year,  as  against  an 
American  total  of  more  than  100  million. 
Simiiariy.  their  annual  oil  production  is 
some  227  million  barrel*  while  ours  is  2  bil- 
lion, and  they  have  less  than  a  fourth  of  the 
electric  power  that  is  available  to  us.  These 
figures  are  of  vital  military  importance.  Al- 
though they  do  not  directly  affect  armed 
forces  in  being,  they  most  certainly  afTect — 
in  a  potentially  decisive  way — the  capacity 
to  support  those  forces  In  a  protracted 
struggle. 

Over  and  above  all  this,  the  Russian  masses 
are  undeniably  backward  In  the  sense  that 
their  Communist  dictatorship  has  held  them 
down  to  one  of  the  world's  lowest  living 
■tandarda — a  condition  that  subtracts  from 
national  pow^r.  It  is  true,  too,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  the  captive  satellite  states  are  op- 
pressed and  restive.  When  this  smoldering 
▼olcano  Is  added  to  the  Kremlin's  productive 
•bortcomlngs  and  other  deficiencies.  Genera] 
Elsenhower  8  hyperbole  ttirns  out  to  be  less 
extreme  than  it  may  seem  at  first  glance.  The 
Soviet  threat,  of  course,  is  made  up  of  tougher 
stuff  than  polllwogs,  but  the  United  States 
and  its  Allies — with  vigilance  and  completion 
of  the  common  defense  build-up — can  be 
confident  of  success  in  coping  with  that 
threat.  The  iron  curtain  is  not  a  sign  of 
strength  It  may  well  hide  even  greater 
weaknesses  than  the  most  optimistic  among 
us  like  to  imagine. 
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School  DocumeRtation  Wins  Commenda- 
tion of  Edacatort  and  Laymen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or  mcHicAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVTS 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
21  of  this  year,  I  delivered  a  speech  In 
this  House  on  the  subject,  Is  There  a 
Subversive    Movement    in    the    Public 


Schools?  As  I  explained  at  the  outset 
of  this  speech,  this  documentation  was 
made  at  the  Insistence  of  spokesmen  for 
a  group  of  teachers  in  the  Battle  CrQek, 
Mich.,  area  of  my  district.  I  also  ex- 
plained that  I  had  previously  urged  the 
group  not  to  insist  upon  the  documenta- 
tion. 

Early  this  month  a  printed  statement 
came  to  my  desk  under  the  date  of  May 
1,  1952,  entitled  "Reply  to  Congrehsman 
Paul  W.  Shafer's  Report  of  March  17. 
1952,  on  The  Subversive  Movement,  in 
America's  Public  Schools."  This  pam- 
phlet states  that  it  was  "prepared  and 
published  by  a  committee  of  teachers 
representing  the  Calhoun  County  MEA 
and  city  schools  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich." 

The  piamphlet  was  accompanied  by  a 
letter  from  Mr.  William  Nault  of  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  one  of  the  two  spokesmen 
of  the  teachers'  group  who  made  the 
original  demand  for  my  documentation. 
In  his  letter  Mr.  Nault  requested  that  I 
place  this  reply  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  This  I  have  done  under  a 
separate  extension. 

I  have  noted  with  Interest  that  beyond 
the  statement  cited  above,  as  to  the 
authorship  and  si)dnsorship  of  the  pam- 
phlet, it  does  not  otherwise  Identify  the 
authors  or  sponsors. 

I  also  note  with  interest  the  admission 
In  the  pamphlet  of  the  fact  of  Dr.  Counts' 
and  Dr.  Erameld's  'calls"  which  urged 
teachers  "to  reach  for  power."  This  in 
Itself  is  an  acknowledgment  and  recog- 
nition of  the  existence  of  the  trend  and 
movement  in  the  public  schools  which 
the  representatives  of  the  teachers'  group 
demanded  I  document,  and  which  I  did 
document  In  my  March  21  speech. 

With  respect  to  the  charge  made  In 
this  pamphlet  that  I  made  citations  'out 
of  context"  which  distorted  the  authors' 
meaning.  I  will  simply  say,  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  I  welcome  an  objective 
and  disinterested  comparison  of  the 
quotations  with  the  complete  source  ma- 
terials from  which  they  were  taken. 

In  this  connection,  I  think  it  is  note- 
worthy that  while  the  pamphlet  quoted 
certain  statements  from  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Battle  Creek 
(Mich.)  Enquirer  and  News  of  April  1. 
1952,  it  omitted  to  quote  such  statements 
as  these  from  the  same  editorial: 

We  say  that  a  studied  reading  of  the  report 
provides  no  justification  for  indictment  at 
Mr.  Shafih's  motives.  .  . 

It  must  be  said  at  the  start  that  there 
have  been  known  to  be,  In  education  and 
e}''ewhere.  some  who  held  views  out  of  line 
with  the  realities— and  sought  to  rre«?  those 
views  upon  all  the  people.  Doubtless  not 
enough  has  been  done  to  take  these  petiple 
seriously  and  weed  out  the  crackpots  as  well 
as  Communists,  from  the  pure  (and  desirable 
in  moderation)  idealists. 

For  that  failure,  in  the  schools,  the  olLclals 
of  education  must  accept  a  share  of  blame — 
Just  as  officials  of  Government  have  to  accept 
blame  for  exactly  the  same  failure  In  poll- 
tics.  The  sheep  weren't  separated  from  the 
goats  as  promptly  as  they  should  have  been 
in  some  cases. 

Incidentally  I  placed  the  full  text  of 
this  editorial  In  the  Coi»grkssio?«.\i. 
Rbcord  of  April  3.  1952. 

My  citation  of  an  unsigned  article  on 
the  Orepon  school  law,  which  apr>eared 
in  the  "What  Do  You  Believe?"  section 
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of  "Frontiers  of  Democracy"  for  April 
1943.  is  criticized  in  the  pamphlet.  I 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  making 
this  citation  I  stated:  "I  sincerely  trust 
that  there  is  no  extensive  disposition  in 
the  circles  of  professional  education  to 
revive  and  promote  this  particular, 
iniquitous  proposal"  to  ban  private  and 
parochial  schools. 

I  still  entertain  this  belief  and  hope. 
But  I  confess  to  deep  distress  over  the 
attack  which  has  been  made  on  private 
and  parochial  schools  since  I  made  my 
March  21  speech.  I  refer  to  the  charge 
by  Dr.  James  Conant.  president  of  Har- 
vard University,  before  the  Boston  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators,  that  "the  greater 
the  proportion  of  our  youth  who  attend 
independent  schools,  the  greater  the 
threat  to  our  democratic  unity."  And 
I  deplore  the  criticisms  of  the  private 
and  parochial  schools  which  the  press 
reported  other  educators  as  having 
made  at  the  Boston  meeting,  particu- 
larly the  alleged  statement  of  Dr.  Worth 
McClure,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, that  "these  schools  can  destroy 
the  unity  now  found  in  our  democracy," 
pnd  the  reported  charge  by  Dr.  Edgar 
Puller  that  "nonpublic  schools  are  divi- 
sive." 

Certainly  these  views  do  anything  but 
refute  the  point  which  I  was  seeking  to 
establish  in  my  documentation,  namely 
that  there  are  those  who  desire  to  confer 
an  educational  monopoly  upon  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 

I  am.  of  course,  completely  opposed  to 
any  such  monopoly  or  to  any  movement 
in  education  tending  toward  the  crea- 
tion of  such  a  monopoly. 

I  note  with  interest  the  pamphlet  o 
concession  of  my  right,  and  of  the  right 
of  my  readers,  to  "take  pains  to  guard 
against"  subversion  in  the  schools,  if  I 
or  they  feel  that  there  is  such  a  danger. 
I  welcome  that  concession,  since  it  is 
fundamental. 

It  is  in  order  to  point  out,  as  I  have 
done  before,  that  the  docimientation  of 
March  21  was  made  upon  the  demand  of 
spokesmen  for  a  group  of  teachers.  That 
demand  was  the  reason,  and  the  sole 
reason,  for  the  documentation  being 
made.  Moreover  that  demand  disre- 
garded my  warning  at  the  time  that  the 
group  represented  by  the  teachers' 
spokesmen  would  not  like  the  documen- 
tation and  that  the  schools  would  bene- 
fit least  of  all  from  such  a  documentation. 

In  a  few  instances  my  documentation 
has  been  denounced  as  an  attack  upon 
public  school  education  and  upon  teach- 
ers generally.  It  is  not  any  such  thing, 
as  I  took  pains  to  emphasize  in  the  doc- 
umentation itself.  Instead  it  Is  a  docu- 
mentation of  a  trend  and  movement  in 
public  education. 

A  physician  who  makes  a  diagnosis  of 
an  infection  in  a  patient,  and  who  un- 
dertakes to  isolate  and  eleminate  the 
org£^ilsni  or  condition  wliich  is  the  source 
of  ihe  infection,  does  not  thereby  be- 
con«  an  "enemy"  of  the  patient.  His 
attSk  is  directed  against  the  infection, 
ag^nst  the  organism — not  against  the 
patient.  Far  from  being  an  "enemy" 
Of  the  patient,  the  physician  is  an  ally 


of  the  patient  in  his  fight  for  recovery 
and  health. 

The  individual  who  calls  attention  to 
a  harmful  and  dangerous  trend  and 
movement  in  the  public  schools  and  in 
education  is  no  more  an  enemy  of  the 
public  schools,  of  public  education  or  of 
the  teachers  than  the  physician  is  an 
enemy  of  his  patient  because  he  fights 
the  infection  which  jeopardizes  the 
health  or  life  of  the  patient. 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  only  a  very  few 
of  the  hundreds  of  persons  who  have 
written  me  regarding  my  documentation 
have  taken  the  attitude  that  I  am  an 
"enemy"  of  the  schools  or  the  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  have  received 
comments  of  warm  approval  and  en- 
dorsement from  numerous  distinguished 
educators  who  indicate  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  spirit  in  which  the  docu- 
mentation was  made  and  who  commend 
me  for  focussing  attention  upon  this 
"trend  and  movement"  in  education. 

Thus.  Professor  Kenneth  Colegrove. 
head  of  the  department  of  political 
science  of  Northwestern  University, 
wrote: 

A  most  significant  address.  It  should 
have  wide  circulation. 

A.  H.  HobtDS.  associate  professor  of  so- 
ciology, Wharton  School  of  Finance  and 
Commerce,  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
described  the  documentation  as  "incisive 
but  eminently  fair." 

John  W.  Tietz.  professor  of  education. 
New  York  Univer^ty,  wrote : 

Highly  Informative.  This  Is  a  must  In 
my  reading. 

Norman  D.  Anderson,  principal,  Web- 
ster elementary  school.  Chicago,  wrote: 

May  we  compliment  you  on  your  splendid 
work. 

The  Rev.  Fr.  Gerard  F.  Yates.  S.  J.. 
dean  of  the  graduate  school  of  George- 
town University  commented:  "the  thor- 
oughness, tempera teness.  and  balance  of 
your  speech  are  outstanding." 

John  H.  Moehle.  coordinator  of  civil 
defense  for  schools,  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  State  Education 
department,  wrote: 

I  would  like  to  oBer  my  compliments  to 
you  for  the  careful  attention  paid  to  details 
and  for  the  tremendous  amount  of  exposi- 
tion contained  In  the  speech. 

Harold  E.  Moore,  professor  of  educa- 
tion. University  of  Denver,  wrote: 

I  must  reiterate  the  outstanding  job  you 
have  done  In  this  presentation.  Definitely 
It  Is  a  job  well  done. 

Herbert  K.  Walther,  chairman,  depart- 
ment of  education.  University  of  Den- 
ver: 

I  am  very  much  Impressed  with  this  inter- 
esting and  well  documented  statement. 

Dr.  George  H.  Hilliard,  for  9  years 
head  of  the  department  of  education  at 
Western  Michigan  College,  in  my  own 
district,  and  now  director  of  student 
personnel  and  guidance,  wrote: 

My  experience  as  head  of  the  department 
of  education  seems  to  be  that  education  was 
directed  in  the  way  of  making  suitable  ad- 
justments with  our  evolving  society,  but  I 
never  have  felt  that  those  who  might  b« 
labeled  subversive  really  had  too  much  of 


a   foothold   among   the    educators    I    havt 
known. 

However  he  termed  my  speech  "very 
readable  and  stimulating."  and  in  a  sub- 
sequent letter  he  added: 

I  heartily  agree  that  some  people  engaged 
in  educational  work  do  assume  an  attitude 
of  hostUlty  that  is  more  harmful  than  help- 
ful. I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Idea  of 
free  discussion  of  the  problems  to  be  found 
in  public  education. 

Typical  of  hundreds  of  letters  which  I 
have  also  received  from  laymen  and 
parents  is  this  comment  by  Mrs.  8. 
V'hitney  Landon  of  Oreenslwro,  Vt.: 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  very 
high  quality  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  objec- 
tive, dlspasslonr.te,  fair,  and  completely 
documented. 

I  have  previously  stated  to  the  spokes- 
men of  the  teachers*  group  which  origi- 
nally demanded  the  documentation  that 
I  have  no  desire  to  engage  in  intermin- 
able delMite.  I  judge  that  they  are 
similarly  disposed  since  they  state  in 
their  pamphlet  that  they  "leave  the 
Schafer  report  to  what  we  tmst  will  be 
the  objective  analysis  and  good  judg- 
ment of  the  reader."  I  am  glad  to  do 
likewise,  and  I  regard  the  comments  of 
educators  which  I  have  Just  cited  as  a 
gratifying  result  of  such  analysis  and 
judgment. 

I  concur  heartily  in  the  closing  sen- 
tence of  the  pamphlet  issued  by  the 
spokesmen  for  the  teachers: 

We  sincerely  hope  that  this  discussion  will 
prove  helpful  to  the  earnest  seeker  after 
truth  In  our  troubled  times. 


Prevent  Disease  Throagh  Medkal 
Research 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  R'iJ'RESENTATI\'ES 
Friday.  July  4.  19S2 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
want  to  reaffirm  my  position  of  support 
for  the  program  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  undertaking  medical  research  of 
the  highest  quality  to  insure  the  endur- 
ing health  and  vigor  of  our  people.  The 
research  planned  and  conducted  by  the 
Government  in  its  own  laboratories  and 
in  the  research  centers  of  colleges  and 
universities,  coupled  with  the  support 
of  voluntary  organizations  and  founda- 
tions, are  the  vital  factors  In  searching 
for  the  causes  of  diseases  that  kill  and 
disable  so  many  of  our  men.  women  and 
children. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  benefit  to 
mankind  at  this  time  than  basic  investi- 
gations into  the  illnesses  and  diseases  of 
man.  And  I  can  think  of  no  service 
performed  by  a  government  for  Its  people 
greater  than  that  of  insuring  their  physi- 
cal well-being. 

We  have  progressed  from  the  philos- 
ophy that  medicine  is  purely  a  personal 
matter  and  have  recognized  by  witness- 
ing the  devastations  of  epidemics  and 
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les  that  disease  respects  no  one  and 
spares  no  one.  To  meet  public  catas- 
trophe, there  must  he  public  recognition 
and  action.  In  this  lii?ht.  within  recent 
>-ears  I  have  been  impressed  with  the 
strides  we  have  taken  in  safeguarding 
and  improving  the  health  of  our  people. 
Perhaps  this  Ls  best  expressed  in  the 
re&ult£  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  public  health  which  have  been 
accepted  and  woven  Into  the  fabric  of 
our  Uvee.  I  should  like  to  quote  from 
Dr.  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  who  is  looked  on 
as  the  father  of  public  health  In  this 
country  and  who  was  recently  honored 
by  the  World  Health  Organization  for 
his  pioneer  work  in  preventive  medicine 
and  community  health.  Dr.  Wlnslow 
said  at  the  halfway  mark  of  our  century 
In  an  address  before  a  State  health  as.so- 
ciatlon,  "Seventy-five  years  af?o  the  av- 
erai?e  length  of  human  life  in  the  United 
States  was  about  40  years.  Today  It  is 
over  65  years.  I  beg  you  to  realize  the 
human  significance  of  these  figures.  If 
the  mdivKlu&i  physician  could  say  to  an 
Individual  patient,  lying  on  his  death- 
bed: T  will  give  you  25  years  more  of 
life.'  we  would  recopniie  it  as  a  miracle. 
Yet  that  miracle  has  actually  happened, 
In  the  agrgregate,  to  the  people  of  these 
United  States.  It  Is  perhaps  the  most 
sii^nlficant  phenomenon  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  human  race." 

It  has  truly  been  a  miracle  to  all  of  us 
that  we  have  been  able  to  see  In  our 
lifetimes  the  continual  exten.sion  of  the 
span  of  life  until  now  we  can  look  for- 
ward with  assurance  of  reaching  the 
Biblical  three  score  sind  ten.  But  this 
miracle  Is  man-made.  It  could  not  occur 
without  the  constant  application  of 
knowledge  and  science  to  the  problems  of 
human  biology  which  today  enocmpasses 
many  separate  disciplines — phyglology, 
chemistry.  ph3r8lcs.  and  even  electronics. 
Specialists  in  these  fields  and  the  com- 
plex techniques  which  they  have  devel- 
oped EO-e  beginnlug  to  learn  more  and 
more  about  the  structure,  composition, 
and  the  workings  of  our  bodies  and  of  our 
mind.s  as  well  They  have  begun  to  ap- 
preciate and  evaluate  the  effect*  of  our 
environment  upon  the  way  we  live  and 
act  as  Individuals. 

We  have  progressed  a  long  way  from 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  Babylonians 
who.  Herodotus  tells,  brought  their  sick 
to  the  mArket  place  in  the  hope  of  receiv- 
ing medical  advice  from  passers-by  who 
at  one  time  may  have  suffered  from  a 
similar  disease.  Although  we  still  enjoy 
exchanging  experiences  atx)ut  our  opera- 
tions and  our  health,  we  have  happily 
reached  the  conclusion  that  years  of  edu- 
cation, training,  and  experience  are  es- 
sentials for  people  who  are  to  engage  In 
medical  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

We  are  all  agreed  that  it  is  far  better 
to  prevent  illness  than  to  cure  It.  It  Is 
my  conviction  that  this  can  be  done 
and  that  It  can  be  done  by  Increasing  and 
improving  medical  research.  I  was 
shocked  when  I  discovered  that,  while 
our  Federal  expenditures  for  health  sund 
related  services  in  1950  totaled  $830,- 
000.000.  less  than  $33,000,000  of  that  sum 
was  provided  to  support  medical  re- 
search. Research — the  hope  which  we 
hold  out  to  our  people  as  the  means  of 


preventing  illness;  research,  which  we 
hold  out  to  the  world  as  a  means  of 
cleansing  pest-ridden  lands  and  purify- 
ing diseased  areas — received  less  than 
4  percent  of  the  total  cmaount  which 
our  Government  provided  for  health 
purposes.  It  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
in  the  light  of  the  marvelous  advances 
which  we  have  made  that  we  have  been 
so  halting  in  providing  the  essentials  for 
modern  medical  research.  It  is  all  the 
more  surprising  when  we  realize  that 
basic  investigations  have  had  universal 
application.  We  cannot  characterize 
scientific  work  as  parochial  or  of  pri- 
mary use  for  civihan  rather  than  defense 
purposes,  or  of  assistance  only  to  our- 
selves rather  than  to  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  Is  all  pervasive.  In  fact,  I 
know  of  no  other  activity  which  is  so 
far -reaching  in  its  effects  and  which  at 
ODce  has  ao  many  possibilities  for  im- 
mediate good  and  for  long -lasting 
improvement 

We  have,  to  a  large  extent,  conquered 
the  infectious  di&eases  and  have  the 
power  to  rid  ourselves  of  epidemic 
plagues.  Two  years  ago  the  World 
Health  Organization  summarized  the 
progress  made  in  &0  years  of  medicine 
and  public  health.  Let  me  single  out 
what  wa«  said  about  anUbioucs.  I 
quote  this  passage  because  we  are  all 
familiar  in  one  fashion  or  another,  with 
these  so-called  miracle  drugs  or  wonder 
drugs.  "The  introduction  of  antibiotics 
in  treatment  methods,  during  the  Second 
World  War.  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
revolution.  Its  full  impact  cannot  yet 
be  foreseen,  but  great  hopes  appear  justi- 
fied. Penicillin,  discovered  by  Alexander 
Fleming:  streptomycin,  isolated  by  Sel- 
man  Waksmann  in  iy44;  Chloromycetin; 
and  the  whole  range  of  other  antibiotics: 
these  are  some  of  the  most  recent  ac- 
quisitions of  medical  science.  Their  ex- 
ploitation may  well  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  control  of  many  infectious  dis- 
eases. Already,  moreover,  biochemists 
everywhere  are  taking  up  the  search  for 
substances  able  to  check  the  prolifera- 
tion of  microbes."  The  article  goes  on 
to  point  out  that  within  recent  years  we 
have  been  able  to  focus  the  strong  light 
of  scientific  understanding  on  viruses 
and  other  minute  organisms  which  are 
known  to  cause  diseases  such  as  in- 
fluenza, poliomyelitis,  rabies  and  small- 
pox. F\irther.  modem  medicine  owes 
much  to  chemistry  and  physics  as  well 
as  to  radiology,  radiumtherapy,  chem- 
ical treatment  in  disease  and  the  use 
and  application  of  radioactive  isotopes. 

You  have  all,  no  doubt,  heard  of  pella- 
gra, the  disease  which  struck  down 
thousands  of  our  people,  especially  work- 
ers in  the  South,  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  1800*8.  So  serious  were  the  ill- 
nesses and  fatalities  around  the  turn  of 
the  century  because  of  the  widespread 
distress  which  pellagra  left  In  Its  wake 
that  our  scientists  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  check  its  movement  and  its  toll. 
After  following  many  leads  they  dis- 
covered, as  we  know  today,  that  pellagra 
was  the  manifestation  of  a  dietary  de- 
ficiency, aflllcting  mainly  those  with  re- 
stricted eating  habits.  Even  though 
variety  was  gradually  introduced  into 
tbe  American  diet  as  we  progressed  in- 


dustrially, the  death  rate  from  pellagra 
as  late  as  1928  was  6  per  100,000,  with  a 
total  of  7,000  deaths.  Painstaiung  in- 
vestigations of  the  late  renowned  Dr. 
Joseph  Goldberger.  an  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  Service,  revealed  the  cause 
of  this  disease  and  as  a  result  of  the 
identification  of  vitamins  and  the  en- 
richment of  food,  a  disease  which  had 
been  the  scourge  of  nmny  of  our 
workers  has  practically  been  eliminated. 
Through  research  in  nutrition,  the  death 
rate  from  pellagra  decreased  to  2.5  p>er 
100.000  by  1938.  to  1  per  100.000  by  1943 
and  is  practically  nonexistent  today. 

I  might  note  in  passing  that  beri-beri. 
another  disease  due  to  dietary  deficiency, 
was  similarly  studied  in  1949  and  1950 
within  the  native  population  of  certain 
islands  where  our  Armed  Forces  were 
stationed.  At  the  begrinning  of  the  study 
the  death  rate  was  12.8  percent  of  the 
population  urxler  investigation  aiKl  at 
the  end.  about  a  year  and  a  half  later, 
it  had  dropped  to  1.5  percent.  The  in- 
troduction of  certain  elements — thia- 
mine, niacin  and  iron — into  the  food 
eaten  by  the  natives  as  recommended 
by  our  scientists  was  responsible  for  this 
improvement. 

Dramatic  advances  in  the  care  and 
treatment  of  syphilis  occasiooally  blunt 
our  minds  to  the  fact  thai  only  a  short 
while  ago  the  disease  was  one  of  the  most 
serious  and  its  economic  effects  most 
disastrous.  The  treatment  techniques 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  are  largely 
responsible  for  our  generally  improTed 
situation  today.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  1940,  paresis,  an  advanced  form  of 
syphilis,  cost  $11.3  million  of  taxpayers' 
money  in  State  and  veterans  hospitals 
for  maintaining  patients.  Estimated 
loss  in  working  years  reached  the  stag- 
gering total  of  almost  100.000  man-years 
with  a  probable  money  loss  of  income 
amounting  to  about  $112  million  for 
men  alone.  In  the  intervening  years, 
the  control  and  preventive  programs  of 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  States, 
working  cooperatively,  have  cut  down  to 
a  fraction  the  number  of  venereal  dis- 
ease cases  and  have,  through  early  diag- 
nosis and  treatment,  virtually  eliminated 
late  manifestations  of  syphilis. 

Tuberculosis  and  related  diseases  have 
for  many  years  taken  a  great  toll  in  hu- 
man life  and  productive  employment. 
Although  we  have  not  yet  conquered  all 
forms  of  tuberculosis,  we  have  witnessed 
almost  miraculous  improvements 
through  the  use  of  streptomycin  and 
other  antibiotics.  More  important, 
however,  the  sharp  decline  in  death  rate 
is  due  to  improved  methods  of  diagnosis, 
especially  the  use  of  the  X-ray.  and  rec- 
ognition of  the  value  of  bed  rest  in  treat- 
ment. When  identification  of  a  disease 
Is  made  early  and  diagnosis  is  sound, 
chances  for  recovery  are  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Another  serious  and  all  too  common 
disease  in  this  country  is  arthritis.  A 
recent  survey  by  the  Public  Health 
Service  indicates  that  there  are  10.060.- 
000  actual  or  presumptive  cases  of  ar- 
thritis or  rheumatism  today.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  arthritis  and  related  illnesses 
cost  our  Nation  well  over  a  billion  dollars 
per  year  in  medical  ejipenses.  lost  va<ei^ 
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and  relief  pasmients.  If,  as  a  result  of 
progress  following  the  startling  discov- 
eries of  recent  years  which  have  given  us 
cortisone  and  other  compounds  which 
alleviate  crippling  illnesses,  we  are  able 
to  save  but  a  tenth  of  this  staggering 
sum.  we  will  have  paid  for  about  half  the 
total  research  expenditures  which  our 
country  supports  tcday. 

So  it  is  in  the  more  familiar  fields  of 
mental  illness,  cancer,  and  heart  disease. 
Research  has  opened  avenues  of  explora- 
tion in  the  causes  and  treatment  of  these 
diseases  which  offer  hope  instead  of 
despair  and  which  give  every  expecta- 
tion that  we  can  solve  the  medical  mys- 
teries they  pose  if  we  continue  to  sup- 
port the  studies  currently  under  way. 
That  is  why  I  have  urged  the  Congress, 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  appropriate  ade- 
quate funds  each  year  for  research  to  be 
administered  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. I  shall  continue  to  sF)onsor  these 
appropriations  and  I  sh&U  not  relax  my 
efforts  until  we  have  learned  the  cause 
and  the  cures  of  the  dread  diseases  that 
cripple  and  kill  our  people. 


A  Federal  Fair  Employment  Practices 
Commission 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OT  Nrw  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
political  campaign  terrific  heat  is  engen- 
dered over  the  major  issues  said  to  be 
facing  the  Nation.  Yet  this  heat  cools 
considerably  when  the  election  is  over 
and  the  issues  come  before  the  President 
and  Congress  for  action.  Unquestion- 
ably, the  civil  rights  program  of  the 
present  administration,  particularly 
that  part  of  the  program  relating  to  a 
proposed  permanent  Federal  Pair  Em- 
plojonent  Practices  Commission,  is  one 
of  the  most  vital  and  controversial  is- 
sues of  1952. 

Congress  has  had  few  other  problems 
facing  it  that  has  resulted  in  such  bitter 
debates  and  that  have  divided  it  so 
greatly.  The  political  parties  and  can- 
didates alike  have  found  this  problem  of 
a  Federal  FEPC  one  of  the  most  difficult 
to  surmount.  It  has  struck  at  the  very 
heart  of  our  national  and  international 
dilemma  of  attempting  to  defend  and 
preserve  the  principles  of  democracy,  on 
the  one  hand,  while  condoning  segrega- 
tion or  discrimination  or  refusing  to 
take  definite  action  which  would  elimi- 
nate these  undemocratic  practices  on 
the  other  hand.  America  can  no  longer 
afford  to  continue  this  paradox.  The 
world  awaits  the  long  overdue  decision — 
when  freemen  everywhere  can  look  to 
the  United  States  as  a  living  example  of 
the  land  of  opportunity  for  all  men  truly 
expressed  in  both  words  and  deeds. 

Despite  the  extreme  viewpnaints  of  the 
opponents  of  this  vital  segment  of  the 
civil  rights  program,  the  fair  employ- 
ment practices  proposal  has  one  primary 


objective,  namely,  to  guarantee  to  all 
persons  an  opportunity  to  utilize  their 
ability,  skill,  and  training  in  any  place 
of  employment,  public  or  private,  and 
this  opportunity  should  not  be  denied 
any  person  because  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  This  proposal  has  as  its  ultimate 
objective  the  fullest  utilization  of  the 
labor  potential  that  we  might  increase 
and  revitalize  our  productive  capacity 
and  eliminate  waste  of  manpower. 
When  men  and  women  are  judged  upon 
the  bases  of  their  training  and  potential 
abilities  instead  of  their  race,  color,  or 
religion,  we  can  visualize  the  day  not  far 
hence  when  the  national  and  interna- 
tional need  for  creative  energy  and  skills 
will  be  satisfied. 

The  opposing  arguments  to  this  nec- 
essary program  for  strengthening  our 
democracy  are  too  numerous  to  warrant 
separate  analysis.  But  the  experience 
gained  from  State  and  local  commissions 
established  for  the  purpKJse  of  guaran- 
teeing equal  opportuni'.y  for  employment 
have  disproven  over  and  over  again  the 
charges  leveled  toward  a  compulsory 
FEPC.  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut,  and  the  other  of 
11  States  and  20  cities  having  fair 
employment  practices  legislation  re- 
peatedly have  shown  in  their  reports  that 
a  law  in  its3lf  acts  as  a  deterrent  to  dis- 
criminatory hiring  practices.  The  op- 
position has  rejected  the  plan  because 
of  aims  attributed  to  the  plan  which  have 
no  basis  in  fact.  For  example,  no  in- 
telligent person  would  dare  suggest  that 
any  law  in  itself  can  bring  about  toler- 
ance, brotherhood,  eliminate  prejudices 
or  hatreds.  Such  matters  are  beyond 
the  scope  of  legal  control.  But  we  can 
make  sure  that  outward  manifestations 
of  such  feelings  expressed  by  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  in  employment, 
housing,  education,  public  accommoda- 
tions, etc..  are  not  practiced  in  our  great 
Nation. 

Our  Nation  suffers  because  of  its  seg- 
regation laws  and  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. This  should  be  the  concern  and 
responsibility  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  erase.  Congress  must  take  its 
position  of  leadership  to  guide  other 
levels  of  government  toward  the  fullest 
possible  realization  of  the  constitutional 
guaranty  that  individual  liberties  and 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  all  men. 


The  Editor  Looks  at  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  E.  JONES,  JR. 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVia 

■«■  Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  in- 
clude an  editorial  which  appeared  July 
1,  1952,  in  the  Jackson  County  Sentinel, 
published  at  Scottsboro.  Ala.  Mr.  Parker 
Campbell,  who  is  editor  of  this  excellent 
county  newspaper,  has  written  a  splendid 
article  which  I  am  glad  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  all  Members. 


The  Enrrot  Looks  at  the  Wa« 

The  present  way  of  thinking  of  American 
people  remlnda  me  of  that  old  story  of  tbe 
city  boy  who  wm  vUltlng  hl«  farmer  uncle. 
The  boy  knew  nothing  atx3Ut  horses  except 
that  you  could  hitch  one  to  a  buggy  and  get 
In  and  drive  and  ride.  The  uncle  sent  the 
boy  to  town,  several  miles  away,  by  himself 
in  the  buggy.  It  was  a  hot  day  but  the  boy 
Immediately  whipped  the  horse  Into  a  fast 
gait  and  when  be  arrived  at  the  store  in 
town,  where  be  had  been  sent  on  the  errand. 
the  storekeeper  noted  the  lather  on  the  horse 
and  his  heated  condition. 

He  said:  Boy,  you  are  going  to  kill  your 
Uncle's  horse?"    The  boy  asked:  "How?" 

The  storekeeper  replied:  "You  are  driving 
too  fast  and  getting  the  horse  too  hot  " 

The  city  boy  reflected  a  minute  and  re- 
plied: "Well,  I  don't  sec  how  that  can  be. 
The  faster  we  go  the  cooler  I  get! " 

So  right  now,  if  we  are  riding  fast  and  keep- 
ing ourselves  pleasant,  we  are  forgetting  the 
reason  for  our  status  and  are  seemingly 
Ignorant  of  the  consequences. 

About  the  only  worry  at  all  I  bear  about 
inflation  is  from  the  folks  who  are  (pending 
bard  dollars  earned  several  years  back  on  tb« 
cheap  dollar  merry-go-round  we  are  riding 
today. 

But  believe  me.  inflation  is  a  serious  thing. 
So  far  In  my  life  of  nearly  sixty  years  I  have 
failed  to  see  any  Inflation  that  did  not  wreck 
in  time  and  throw  us  In  the  ditch.  We  are 
told  now  that  this  cannot  happen  again, 
that  all  Is  to  continue  to  be  rosy,  and  we 
need  not  worry  at  all  about  the  future:  that 
the  future  has  been  made  safe  by  rules  and 
regulations,  and  for  us  to  forget  about  It  and 
enjoy  permanent  Inflation. 

When  I  carefully  study  oxxr  own  economy 
and  couple  It  with  the  economy  of  the  world, 
and  list  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
working  constantly  toward  our  economic 
downfall  with  weapons  that  must  not  be 
taken  lightly.  I  know  that  we  are  blinding 
ourselves  when  we  should  have  our  eyes  wide 
open. 

We  are  keyed  on  a  high  economic  pitch 
both  nationally  and  Individually  to  a  degree 
that  It  would  not  take  much  backset  to 
throw  us  for  a  loop,  or  sumpln. 

As  I  predicted  some  time  ago.  the  United 
States  U  now  taking  time  out  for  national 
politics.  Both  the  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans are  running  around  In  circles  trying 
to  sell  us  the  same  old  lines  of  hokum.  The 
Dema  are  yelling  "Ain't  you  better  off  than 
ever  before?"  The  Republicans  reply  by 
yelling:  "Only  we  can  save  you  now!" 

The  rest  of  the  world,  and  especially  our 
enemies,  are  really  enjoying  this  show.  It 
Is  made  to  order  for  them.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  think  either  party  can  do  more  than  the 
other.  The  main  medicine  we  need  as  a 
nation  Is  economy  and  common  sense  In  gov- 
ernment and  leadership  and  twth  sides  are  so 
afraid  of  the  reaction  that  they  will  not  even 
reach  for  tbe  bottle,  much  less  try  to  give 
us  a  dose. 

We  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  In  Korea, 
have  lost  more  than  100.000  of  our  finest 
men  there  In  some  sort  of  war  or  incldsnt. 
as  some  offlclally  call  it.  Yet  the  vote  some 
candidate  gets  in  some  little  State  is  more 
news  than  Korea.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion 
that  we  are  getting  sucked  in  deeper  and 
deeper  in  Korea  and  that  our  leadership  has 
no  idea  in  the  world  what  to  do.  They  may 
have  an  Idea,  but  are  fearful  of  using  It. 

I  thought  the  silliest  remarks  I  have  heard 
were  only  a  few  days  ago  from  a  big  military 
m.in  who  stated  that  the  Reds  now  had  us 
across  a  barrel  In  Korea  and  we  could  not 
beat  them  there.  If  we  really  are  In  that 
shape,  why  tell  the  world? 

At  home  we  are  now  enjoying  the  old 
customary  steel  strike  and  other  strikes  are 
always  hanging  over  us.  For  the  last  sev- 
eral years  It  appears  the  leadership  of  our 
country  has  spent  most  of  lu  time  pleswUns: 
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"Oh.  pleaae  do  not  do  tliatr  to  a  big  portion 
of  our  people.  wbUe  at  the  same  time  it 
sends  letters  to  our  young  men  reading 
positively :  "You  drop  everything  and  catrh 
tbe  draft  board  bus  Tuesday,  or  »  puller  man 
will  be  over  to  drag  you  In." 

We  learn  aoinethlng  new  every  day  about 
our  doings  In  Korea.  Last  week  we  an- 
nounced we  had  bombed  and  knocked  out 
•ome  highly  ttrateglc  Conununlst  opwated 
pou-er  plants  In  North  Korea.  It  appeare<l 
up  tn  now  we  bare  been  bypassing  ttiese 
t*rgets  tor  diplomatic  reaaona.  But  ve 
finally  took  a  crack  at  them  and  immediately 
got  a  bowl  out  of  our  aillee.  They  screamed 
"Do  luH  do  that  I  You  might  make  the  EUds 
mad  at  us!" 

Waalilngton  has  tbe  up  and  dovin  Jitters. 
One  day  everything  la  roey  and  the  next 
ve  are  alerted  for  Instant  big  trouble. 

We  are  pouring  the  money  out  ao  fast 
that  ordinary  folks  have  lust  track  of  the 
count. 

Polks  are  afraid  to  yeU  too  loud  for  econ- 
omy for  fear  the  knife  might  trim  anmnd 
and  get  something  that  we  were  Interested 
In.  In  other  wurtls,  economy  la  the  thing  to 
use  on  tbe  other  fellow  but  not  on  ouraelvea. 
What  we  gtt  out  ot  the  swag  la  fair  ^knd 
all  right. 


SerioosBess  of  Iroa-Ore  Pictnre 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  v:ac:NiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRSSKNTATIVKS 

,     Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr  Speaker, 
under  leave  Kranted  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  t^e  Rkcord.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing article  from  the  June  26,  1W2, 
Issue  of  American  Metal  Maxket: 

ACAiif   Points   to   BoLtovHumaa  or  laoM-Oaa 

PiCTua* — -HAL.F  Dat's  SOPP1.T  Lost  roa  Kach 

IUt  MiMSs  Aaa  STauu -Bound 

CXmvmxjlmd.  Jure  2&  —Alexander  C.  Brown, 
president,  the  CleTeland-CUOi  iron  Go.,  today 
made  the  following  statement  In  coniMctkn 
with  the  administration's  obvious  dlaref^ard 
for  the  Importance  of  tbe  Iron  or*  lndustry*a 
•trike  now  in  lu  fourth  week. 

"It  U  completely  Inc^imprehcnalble  to  me 
bow  John  Steelman.  President  Tl-uman's  aa- 
alatant.  and  Philtp  Murray  can  boneaUy 
think  that  any  effective  help  can  be  given 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  Korean  'police  ac- 
tion' or  the  delenae  profn-am  by  shipping 
Warehouse  steel  or  permitting  a  limited  num- 
ber of  steel  mills  to  operate  now  and  at  tbe 
same  time  keep  all  the  Lake  Superior  district 
Iron  ore  mines  shut  down  by  a  strike. 

"The  strike  In  tbe  Iroti  ore  mines  waa 
ordered  by  the  national  oCOrers  of  the  steel 
workers  union  (ClOi  on  June  S.  Collective 
bargaining  between  the  mining  companlea 
and  the  union  had  been  prevented  by  Presi- 
dent Truman's  unt4mely  Intervention  when 
be  hailed  tbe  nalnlng  corapanlee  before  the 
W-«*  StablllzaUon  Board  juft  as  collective 
bargatelng  meeUngs  were  getting  under  way. 

"Government  Intervention  was  thus  sub- 
stituted for  collective  barfralnlng.  but  that 
waa  only  the  start  of  this  exhibition  cf  frulU 
leas  OoTcrnment  meddling  The  steel  work- 
ers union  aaatired  the  Government  that  there 
would  be  no  strike  imUl  the  Waf;e  StabUlra- 
tk>D  Board  had  made  Its  recommendatlona. 
However.  In  spite  cf  the  fact  this  Board  has 
had  all  the  evidence  before  It  for  three 
montba.  no  sign  of  any  recommendation  In 
the  Iron  ore  case  has  been  forthcomlnf^  and 
the  steel  wcx-kers  union  called  a  sympathy 
strike  In  the  Iron  ore  mlnaa  to  support  the 
•tecl  strike. 


"Could  there  be  a  better  Illustration  of  the 
futUlty  of  entrusting  settlement  of  labor 
dlxputea  to  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board? 
Congress  Is  quite  properly  giving  due  ccin- 
slderatlon  to  the  elimination  of  the  Board's 
jiu-ladlctlon  over  labor  dlsputea." 

TTTXT  ^rlKTEa'S   BTTKL   P«0DTTCTt01f 

Tvery  day  that  the  Iron  ore  mines  are 
shut  down  by  this  strike  a  half  day's  ore  sup- 
ply needed  for  steel  production  next  winter 
Is  lost.  This  Is  becatise  the  lake  shipping 
season,  during  which  ore  can  be  l>rought 
down  to  tlie  mills,  is  only  seven  montlia 
long. 

"Who  will  be  to  blame  If  'police  action* 
becomes  actual  war  and  Iron  ore  Is  not  then 
available  at  lower  lakes  to  run  the  steel  miUa 
at  full  capacity? 

"When  the  lakes  are  frozen  over  next  fall 
and  winter,  what  good  would  It  be  to  try  to 
ship  Iron  ore  by  rail?  Regardless  of  the  cost 
of  rail  shipment,  this  would  take  away  from 
other  essential  war  Industries  thousands  of 
thousand*  of  cars  sorely  needed  for  defense 
transportation,  to  say  nothing  of  its  effect 
on  transportation  of  goods  to  maintain  our 
domestic  economy  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try's car  supply  (m  already  too  limited. 

"The  question  has  been  asked  whether 
Canadian  vessels  could  make  up  the  loss  In 
ore  deliveries  after  the  strike  Is  settled.  Last 
season  when  a  maximum  tonnage  of  Iron 
ore  was  needed  by  the  steel  Industry  and 
every  effort  was  exerted  to  have  Canadian 
ships  bring  down  every  ton  they  possibly 
could  without  prejudicing  the  essential 
movement  of  grain,  only  a  little  over  a  half 
million  tons  of  ore  was  brought  down  from 
American  mines  to  American  furnaces  In 
Canadian  ships.  This  compares  with  a  loss 
of  tonnage  due  to  tbe  strike  at  a  rate  of 
three  million  tons  per  week,  and  the  strike 
has  already  continued  for  more  than  8  weeks. 

"No.  there  te  no  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  Insuring  an  adequate  ore  supply  to 
keep  tbe  steel  mills  running  full  blast  next 
year  except  to  put  the  Iron  ore  miners  back 
to  work  immediately." 


P*wer  and  Propaf  anda 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

or  MXW  TOBX 
Df  THX  HOUSE  OP  RXPRSSSNTATTVEB 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  RrcoRD,  T  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  exceptionally  well-written 
article  as  it  appeared  in  the  May  28. 1952, 
edition  of  the  Dally  Oklahoman,  Okla- 
homa City,  Okla..  relative  to  the  further 
development  of  hydroelectric  power  from 
the  Niagara  Palls  and  River. 

The  article  follows: 

PowEB  AND  PaopaCAMna 

Until  fairly  recently  Federal  encroaclunent 
In  the  electric  utility  business  was  confined 
to  power  produced  as  a  byproduct  of  recla- 
roatlcii.  flood  control  and  navlfratlon  projects 
traditionally  the  legitimate  concern  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Ocvernment  revealed  an  Intention  of  get- 
ting directly  Into  (competition  with  private 
utilities  when  It  started  building  steam  gen- 
erating plants  to  "firm  up''  the  hydro  power 
resulting  from  water  use  projects. 

Tbe  naask  was  off  completely  wben  tbe  De- 
partment of  Interior  through  the  Lehman- 
Honeevelt  bill  moved  to  create  along  the 
Niagara  Blver  In  New  York  a  power  empire 


rivaling  the  huge  TVA  and  Bormevllle  devel- 
opments. 

In  attempting  to  take  over  Niagara  Pa '.Is 
the  Government  Is  moving  Into  an  area  where 
private  companies  have  been  developing  and 
distributing  power  more  than  half  a  century. 
No  questions  of  flood  control.  Irrigation  or 
navigation  are  Involved.  The  question  sim- 
ply is  whether  the  Government  at  taxpayera* 
expense  Is  to  go  into  competition  with  the 
five  private  companies  no«-  operating  In  the 
vicinity. 

The  President  accuses  the  private  utilities 
of  Communist  and  Pasdet  propaganda  tac- 
tics In  attempting  to  ahow  the  people  by 
way  of  advertisements  and  radio  programs 
where  the  Government  la  taking  them  in  the 
field  of  puttUc  power. 

He  resorts  to  a  questionable  propaganda 
technique  himself  with  his  roundabout  argu- 
ment that  the  people  actually  are  paying 
for  these  information  programs  because  the 
power  firms  are  able  to  deduct  advertising 
costs  for  tax  purposes.  He  wanu  his  Attor- 
ney General  to  try  to  choke  off  these  pro- 
grams so  only  the  Government's  case  will 
get  a  hearing. 

The  coet  of  the  Niagara  project  is  estl- 
mate<*  at  $350,000,000.  That  ooEt  would  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers  if  the  Government 
has  Its  way.  The  Government,  of  course, 
would  pay  itself  no  taxes  on  the  undertaking. 

The  taxpayers  would  be  at  no  expense  if 
private  capital  financed  the  development. 
Moreover,  the  private  companies  would  pay 
about  $23  millions  annually  in  additional 
Federal.  State  and  local  taxes. 

What  was  it  the  President  was  saying  about 
taxes?  By  a  technique  reminiscent  of  the 
late  Dr.  Goebbels  the  President  claims  the 
treasury  Is  losing  taxes  on  the  millions  and 
millona  of  dollars  the  utilities  are  spend- 
ing to  present  their  case. 

The  President,  however,  has  nothing  to  say 
of  the  vajst  propaganda  mill  the  Government 
Itself  Is  operating.  The  various  agencies  of 
Government  are  spending  an  estimated  $100- 
000.000  a  year  on  propaganda  In  support  of 
projects  costlug^  billions  annually. 

Who  pays  for  that?  The  taxpayers,  of 
course.  But  the  President  promises  them 
the  facts  of  the  power  situation  when  he 
begins  his  political  tour  of  the  whistle  stops. 
Wbo  will  pay  for  that?  The  taxpayers,  oS 
course. 


Ltt  MuuioE 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  J.  BRYAN  DORN 

OF  SOUTH  CABOLJNA 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OP  REPRSSENTA'nVSa 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include  a 
talk  given  by  Mr.  M.  H.  Nelligan.  his- 
torian. National  Capital  Parks,  at  the 
Pylvan  Theater,  near  the  base  of  tbe 
Washington  Monument,  on  the  eve  of 
the  Fourth  of  July.  Mr.  Nelligan  has 
done  extensive  research  on  the  life  of 
Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  in  connection  with 
the  history  of  Arlington;  has  published 
several  articles  on  various  phases  of  the 
subject;  and  has  recently  finished  writ- 
ing a  definitive  history  of  Arlington  in 
which  he  has  incorporated  the  results  of 
his  researches. 

Ablinoton  HotTSE.  HoirK  or  ths  Amebican 
Patuot  Robkkt  E.  Las 

Fver  since  It  was  buJt  more  than  a  cen- 
ttiry  ago,  the  Lee  Mansion  has  been  a  con- 
spicuous   feature    of    the    view    across    tbe 
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Potomac  from  Washington.  An  outstanding 
e::ample  of  a  Greek  revival  building  of  the 
early  nineteenth  century.  Its  dignity  and 
strength,  simplicity  and  steady  grace,  now 
make  it  a  most  appropriate  national  memo- 
rial to  one  of  Americas  greatest  men,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee. 

Built  by  L«e's  father-in-law,  George  Wash- 
ington Parke  Custls,  the  mansion  was  for 
many  years  a  center  for  the  George  Wash- 
ington tradition.  As  such.  It  greatly  In- 
fluenced Robert  E.  Lee  when  It  was  his  home. 
"I  have  two  religions,"  Custls  was  wont  to 
gay — "the  religion  of  Christianity  and  the 
religion  of  the  American  Revolution."  He 
had  the  greatest  reverence  for  his  distin- 
guished guardian,  and  all  his  life  strove  to 
perpetuate  his  memory.  Custls  wm  a 
delightful  conversationalist,  a  gifted  orator, 
an  accomplished  writer,  and  something  of  a 
painter,  and  used  these  talents  to  keep  the 
'  memory  of  Washington  alive  and  to  carry  on 
some  of  the  work  that  Washington  had  be- 
gun, for  Instance,  In  scientific  agrlctilture. 
Always  hospitable,  he  welcomed  the  thous- 
ands of  persons  who  come  each  year  to  see 
the  historic  relics  at  Arlington,  each  of  whom 
took  away  with  him  some  Inspiration  from 
having  seen  the  many  momentoes  of  Wash- 
ington and  conversed  with  Mr.  Curtis. 

Robert  E.  Lee  was  a  favorite  with  the 
Custlaes  from  the  time  he  was  a  young  boy, 
living  with  his  mother  in  Alexandria,  and 
after  Lee's  graduation  from  West  Point  In 
1829  and  his  marriage  to  the  Custls'  only 
child,  Mary,  In  1831.  Arlington  became  his 
home.  There  six  of  his  seven  children  were 
t>orn.  Associating  with  Custls  and  living  in 
the  presence  of  so  many  of  General  Wash- 
ington's personal  belongings  made  Washing- 
ton very  close  to  the  young  army  officer,  an 
example  and  Influence  that  steadily  entered 
his  soxil.  The  wedding  took  place  In  the 
parlor  shown  here. 

When  his  father,  the  son  of  Martha  Wash- 
ington by  her  flrst  marriage,  died  at  York- 
town  In  the  closing  days  of  the  American 
Revolution,  little  George  Washington  Parke 
Custls  was  taken  to  Mount  Vernon  by  the 
Washlngtons  and  raised  as  their  own.  He 
lived  there  until  Mrs.  Washington  died  In 
1802.  when  he  moved  to  Arlington,  which  he 
had  Inherited  from  his  father,  and  began 
the  construction  of  the  imposing  house 
shown  here  In  an  original  water  color.  He 
built  the  two  wings  first,  leaving  the  center 
section  to  be  put  up  later — a  common  prac- 
tice at  the  time.  In  1804,  he  married  Mary 
Lee  Fltzhugh,  and  the  young  couple  lived 
In  the  north  wing,  using  the  one  to  the 
south  for  entertaining  until  the  main  sec- 
tion of  the  house  and  its  impressive  portico 
were  completed  in  1817.  The  finest  mate- 
rials and  workmanship  went  Into  the  con- 
struction of  the  house.  The  walls  are  of 
brick  covered  with  a  very  hard  stucco  cement 
scored  with  lines  to  Imitate  cut  stone. 
Service  wings,  in  the  rear  and  the  conserva- 
tory, the  Inside  of  which  Is  seen  here,  were 
added  in  later  years. 

With  him  from  Mount  Vernon,  Mr.  Custls 
brought  a  vast  collection  of  family  heirlooms 
and  mementoes  of  the  Washlngtons — Includ- 
ing the  bed  In  which  Washington  died,  the 
tents  he  had  used  In  the  campaign  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  famous  Mount  Vernon 
lantern,  a  replica  of  which  now  hangs  In 
the  hall  of  the  mansion.  Beyond  It  Is  seen 
a  copy  of  a  portrait  of  Col.  Daniel  Parke, 
one  of  Mr.  Custls'  ancestors. 

For  30  years  Arlington  was  Lee's  home, 
years  which  saw  him  rise  in  prominence  !n 
the  Army  as  the  result  of  the  outstanding 
services  he  p)erformed  In  the  Mexican  War 
and  In  the  years  of  peacetime  service  at 
Washington,  Baltimore.  New  York,  and  else- 
where. Always  he  thought  of  Arlington  as 
his  home  until  he  found  It  necessary  to  leave 
It  In  April  of  1861,  after  he  had  decided  that 
the'  path  of  duty  for  him  lay  in  resigning  his 
comn^lsslon   in    the   United  States  Army   In 


order  to  serve  his  native  State  of  Virginia 
which  had  -seceded  and  Joined  Its  southern 
neighbors  as  one  of  the  Confederate  States 
of  America.  By  this  time,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Custls  were  In  their  graves,  and  not  long 
after  Mrs.  Lee  and  the  children  had  followed 
Lee  to  Richmond,  the  Arlington  estate  was 
occupied  by  Federal  forces,  which  used  the 
mansion  as  a  headquarters  until  almost  the 
end  of  the  war.  Three  of  the  great  earthen 
forts  which  encircled  the  city  were  built  on 
the  estate:  the  one  seen  here  was  named 
Fort  McPherson.  Early  in  1864  the  estate 
was  sold  by  the  Government  for  unpaid  taxes 
and  bought  for  Its  own  use,  and  a  few  months 
later  the  tamous  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
country,  was  established  on  200  acres  set 
aside  for  that  purpose.  This  Is  a  view 
of  the  west  side  of  the  bouse  made  In  that 
year.  For  a  number  of  years  after  the  war, 
the  house  was  used  as  the  headquarters 
for  the  cemetery,  and  the  various  outbuild- 
ings, such  as  the  stable  seen  here  in  an 
old  photo,  were  also  put  to  use.  The  stable, 
which  was  destroyed  by  fire  In  1904.  had 
a  miniature  portico  somewhat  like  that  of 
the  mansion  and  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
present  cemetery  ofQce,  which  is  modeled 
after  It. 

The  splendid  leadership  which  Lee  gave 
his  people  and  bis  section  during  the  war 
did  not  cease  at  Appomattox.  As  president 
of  Washington  College  (now  Washington  and 
Lee  University),  he  devoted  himself  to  re- 
storing the  South  culturally,  economically, 
and  politically.  By  his  advice  and  example 
he  did  much  to  bring  about  the  true  restora- 
tion of  the  Union,  not  by  force,  but  by  Im- 
measurably stronger  bonds  of  reconcilltatlon 
and  a  common  loyalty.  Here  he  Is  seen 
sitting  with  one  of  his  aides  and  his  son 
Custls  Lee  on  the  porch  of  the  hovise  Mrs. 
Lee  and  her  daughters  lived  In  at  Richmond 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  war.  This 
photograph  was  taken  not  long  after  the 
surrender. 

Originally  Arlington  House  had  been  fa- 
mous for  the  memories  It  held  of  George 
Washington,  but  after  the  Civil  War  It  be- 
came even  more  widely  known  as  the  former 
home  of  General  Lee.  and  so  acquired  Its 
present  name,  Lee  Mansion.  Though  Its 
rooms  were  empty,  thousands  from  all  over 
the  country  came  to  see  it  each  year  because 
of  the  universal  admiration  for  its  former 
master.  It  was  in  response  to  this  sentiment 
and  in  recognition  of  his  services  to  the 
Nation  in  healing  the  rift  between  the  North 
and  South  that  Congress,  in  1925.  authorized 
the  restoration  of  the  Lee  Mansion  as  a  na- 
tional memorial. 

Almost  every  room  in  the  house  calls  to 
mind  vivid  recollections  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 
The  desk,  seen  here  in  the  room  he  used  for 
his  office,  is  one  he  used  for  some  years  while 
superintending  the  construction  of  Fort 
Carroll,  near  Baltimore.  Elsewhere  In  the 
room  is  his  traveling  chess  set.  The  large 
room  next  to  the  office  In  the  south  wing 
was  used  as  a  dining  room  by  the  Custlses 
at  an  early  date,  and  later  as  Mrs.  Lee's 
"morning  room,"  the  place  from  which  she 
managed  her  household.  She  was  sitting  In 
this  room  when  word  came  in  May  of  1861 
that  the  Federal  forces  would  soon  move 
across  the  river  and  occupy  Arlington  and 
that  It  was  time  for  her  to  go.  taking  with 
her  the  most  valuable  of  the  Washington 
relics.  Next  is  seen  the  drawing  room,  which 
was  finished  off  and  decorated  under  Mrs. 
Lees  supervision  In  1855.  after  her  husband 
had  been  ordered  to  Texas.  This  Is  a  closeup 
of  the  fine  sliver  service  seen  on  one  of  the 
tables  In  the  drawing  room:  it  Is  typical  of 
the  fine  furnishings  donated  to  the  house 
by  patriotic  Individuals  and  organizations  at 
the  time  it  was  restored. 

Across  the  hall  is  the  small  dining  room 
customarily  used  by  the  Custlses  and  the 
Lees.  The  mantel  is  one  of  two  original  ones 
In  this  part  of  the  house,  and  over  It  is  seen 


the  portrait  of  Mr.  Custls  shown  earlier.  In 
the  cupboard  is  a  small  Wedgwood  pitcher 
once  owned  by  Mrs.  Lee.  In  the  north  wing 
beyond  are  three  small  rooms,  two  of  which 
were  used  as  living  quarters  by  the  Custlses 
after  the  Lee  children  came  along  and  the 
Lee  family  occupied  the  bedrooms  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  house.  Here  you  see  the 
Custls  sitting  room  and  the  fine  old  original 
mantel  made  of  wood  and  decorated  in  plas- 
ter. Adjoining  It  was  the  room  occupied  by 
Mrs.  Lee  when  she  was  a  little  girl,  and  later 
used  as  a  scboolroom  for  the  Lee  children 
and  the  children  of  the  servants.  The  globe 
seen  In  the  background  Is  an  original  relic. 
It  was  found  tucked  away  up  under  the 
eaves  of  the  attic  when  the  house  was  re- 
stored by  the  War  Department  In   1930. 

Upstairs  are  four  large  bedrooms,  the  one 
seen  here  being  that  occupied  by  Colonel  and 
Mrs.  Lee.  This  Is  the  room  In  which  the  Lee 
children  were  bom,  and  It  Is  believed  to  be 
the  one  in  which  General  Lee  wrote  out  his 
resignation  from  the  D.  S.  Army  in  18fll. 
Next  to  It  Is  the  room  occupied  by  the  three 
Lee  boys  when  they  were  young.  Across  the 
hall  is  the  room  once  occupied  by  MIm  Mary 
Lee  and  often  shared  by  her  orphaned  cousin 
Markie  Williams,  who  lived  at  Arlington  for 
some  time  before  the  war.  Two  picture* 
painted  by  Captain  Williams,  Markie  s  father, 
who  was  killed  In  the  assault  on  Monterey 
In  the  War  with  Mexico,  bang  in  this  room. 

The  other  Lee  girls,  too.  had  a  room  of 
their  own,  furnished  much  like  the  other 
bedrooms.  Next  to  It  was  the  Play  Room 
in  which  the  children  had  their  toys.  The 
miniature  desk  secretary,  seen  Ln  the  back,  is 
an  original  piece,  having  been  given  by  an 
aimt  to  Mrs.  Lee  when  she  was  a  little  girl, 
and  by  her  to  the  child  of  one  of  her  friends, 
whose  descendants  returned  It  to  the  restored 
mansion. 

The  main,  or  winter  kitchen,  as  It  was  also 
called,  was  situated  In  the  basement  under 
the  north  wing.  Adjoining  it  was  the  laun- 
dry. At  an  early  period,  cooking  was  dona 
In  the  summertime  In  a  smaller  kitchen  Ln 
the  basement  of  the  north  servants  quarters, 
seen  here.  The  well,  a  little  east  of  It,  Is  tb* 
original  Arlington  well. 

Across  the  court  In  the  rear  of  the  man- 
sion is  another  low  building  similar  In  size 
and  appearance.  One  end  of  It  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Lees'  housekeeper,  Sellna  Gray, 
and  her  family.  This  la  a  view  of  their 
room,  with  the  steps  seen  leading  to  the 
garret  in  which  Sellna's  children  slept.  At 
one  time  the  middle  room  was  used  as  a 
smokehouse,  as  seen  here.  The  room  neit 
to  it  was  used  as  a  storeroom. 

The  Lees  were  especially  fond  of  garden- 
ing and  Arlington  was  famous  for  the  great 
variety  of  roses  which  Mrs.  Lee  loved  to 
grow.  This  view  shows  the  rose  garden  as 
restored  In  recent  years.  When  he  was  at 
home,  Lee  made  It  a  custom  to  gather  rose- 
buds in  the  garden  each  morning  and  place 
one  beside  the  plate  of  each  of  his  daugh- 
ters, the  youngest  getting  the  smallest  bud, 
and  so  on  up  to  the  eldest. 

In  1932.  the  Lee  Mansion  National  Me- 
mortal  was  transferred  to  the  National  Park 
Service,  United  States  Department  of  In- 
terior. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
come  every  year  to  visit  this  appealing  old 
house,  admire  the  view  from  the  portico 
overlooking  the  National  Capitol,  and  go  in- 
side to  see  Its  pleasantly  furnished  rooms. 
Few  go  away  without  taking  with  them  some 
measure  of  inspiration  and  patriotism  from 
having  visited  the  home  maintained  by  the 
Nation  In  honor  of  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee, 
shown  here  on  his  famous  horse,  •Travel- 
ler." So  real  are  the  memories  evoked  by 
Its  historic  atmosphere.  It  seems  little  more 
than  yesterday  that  General  Lee  left  It  for 
the  last  time.  A  visit  to  the  Lee  Mansion 
gives  a  deeper,  more  personal  understanding 
of  the  life  and  worth  of  the  noble,  patriotic 
American  to  whose  memory  it  Is  now  dedi- 
cated. „_. 
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Ef  ects  of  the  Missouri  Rhrer  Flood 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many 
occasions  since  the  terrible  devastating 
flood  of  last  spring  occurred  on  the  Mis- 
souri River,  Members  of  Congress  have 
heard  me  attempt  to  describe  that  flood 
and  the  terriflQc  damage  It  did  In  my 
district  and  elsewhere. 

Now  I  u  ill  read  a  letter  from  one  of  the 
many  many  fine  Americans  who  suffered 
th?  loss  of  labors  of  a  Lifetime,  which  will 
clearly  illustrate  the  tragedy  to  Members 
of  Congress  and  the  American  people 
more  than  I  could  possibly  do. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  Irony  of  it  is  that,  at 
a  time  when  the  American  taxpayers  are 
being  bled  white  to  help  peoples  all  over 
the  world,  many  of  whom  refuse  to  roll 
up  their  sleeves  as  good  Americans  do 
and  work  for  their  daily  bread,  we  give 
far  too  little  attention  and  aid  to  worthy 
sufTerlng  Americans,  such  as  the  Park  A. 
Noble  family  of  Blencoe.  Iowa  I  hope 
and  pray  that  those  who  read  this  letter 
will  be  touched  to  the  depths  of  their 
hearts  and  that  from  this  day  on  we  will 
not  forget  our  sufTerlng  neiphbors  within 
our  own  shores,  but  will  see  to  It  that 
good  deserving  Americans  receive  first 
consideration.    I  read: 

BLKNCot,  loWA,  June  7, 1952. 
Hon.  BtN  jENsrN. 

Mepresentativ*.  Seventh  Dittrict,  Iowa, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkab  Sn:  I  am  writing  you  regarding  un- 
fairness in  the  reclanoatlon  setup  (or  flood 
land  In  the  Missouri  River  Basin,  in  western 
Iowa.  As  you  know  now  the  law  wlU  help 
tboae  who  have  a  small  amount  of  debris  or 
fences  torn  out  and  sand  deposits  removed 
to  the  amount  of  •2,500  to  a  farm.  I  wish 
to  give  you  a  picture  of  my  sltu*Uon  in  this 
setup. 

I  am  a  volunteer  veteran  of  the  Plrst  World 
War — am  56  years  old — spent  18  months 
oversees,  then  came  back  and  went  to  work 
on  a  (arm  by  the  month  PinaUy  In  1932 
I  was  able  to  rent  a  farm  and  got  In  on  the 
10-ceot  corn  that  fall. 

My  wile  and  I  worked  bard  and  saved  and 
In  ItKS  bought  an  80-acre  farm.  It  was  a 
good-producing  farm.  This  year  the  flood 
came  through — upset  our  8- room  house- 
built  In  1918— Insured  for  M.500.  It  ripped 
a  gully:  this  covers  atx>ut  12  acres  and  is 
about  15  to  30  feet  deep.  It  sanded  in  35 
acres  with  from  a  to  8  feet  of  sand.  All 
other  buildings  have  from  2V%  to  3  ^eet  of 
sand  in  them  and  sand  piled  high  sround 
them.  I  now  need  a  drainage  ditch  to  re- 
lease hemmed  in  water  to  salvage  35  acres. 
Since  April  out  house  stUl  lies  in  a  huge 
hole  with  water  in  it,  with  furniture,  all 
dlahee.  tOi  electric  appliances  and  all  cooking 
utensils  still  in  mud  and  water  Our  cattle 
are  now  being  pastured  temporarily  In  the 
hills. 

How,  Mr.  JcMSTM.  the  point  I  wish  to  bring 
out  is  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  setup 
that  can  be  of  use  to  me  except  the  drainage 
Mtch.  I  will  not  tieed  fences  because  of 
VMbouts  and  blow  sand.  Cost  of  fUUng 
WMbout  alone  would  be  $17S,CXX).  Removal 
of  sand — If  it  could  be  removed — would  be 
another  •76.(iuO.  It  Is  so  ImpracUcable 
that  It  cannot  be  done  This  leaves  my  wife 
and  I  In  a  lUtus  where  we  will  be  sure  to 


become   dependents  on   the  county  In  our 
old  age. 

Also  our  machinery  dropyped  Into  a  huge 
gulley  and  burled.  Some  of  It  was  re- 
trieved by  heavy  machinery  and  is  In  poor 
condition.     Part  of  it  Is  etUl  btiried. 

The  Red  Cross  group  have  given  us  $35 
on  our  furniture  so  far  and  are  offering  us 
some  money  to  build  a  8 -room  house  in 
Blencoe  out  of  our  house.  Blencoe  was  hard 
hit  by  the  flood  and  I  am  unable  to  find  work 
I  can  do  at  my  age  and  with  [>oor  health. 

Certainly  if  the  farm  that  has  a  small 
amount  of  damage  can  be  helped  there  should 
be  some  provision  to  help  in  a  ca&e  like  thl&. 

I  invite  investigation  of  my  claim.  I  hope 
you  will  see  fit  to  read  this  letter  before 
Congress.  There  Is  still  (3.000  mortgafie 
against  my  farm. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Pakx  W.   Nobuc. 

P.  8. — We  are  unable  to  ooUect  any  insur- 
ance. fT**'':';* 


Do  We  Want  Socialism? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

OF  NEW   YOBJL 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  RkcoRD.  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  27,  1952,  edition  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune.  Cheyenne,  Wyo, 

The  editorial  follows: 

Do  Wk  Want  Sociausm? 

Is  there  any  rhyme  or  reason  In  spending 
hundreds  of  miUions  of  doUars  of  our  tax 
money  for  projects  which  can  be  buUt  eco- 
nomlcaUy,  efficiently  and  quickly  by  private 
enterprise—  and  which,  instead  of  being  tax- 
eaters,  can  be  big  taxpayers? 

It's  a  cinch  t>et  that,  in  these  days  of 
strangling  taxation,  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  wlU  answer  that  ques- 
tion with  a  loud  and  unequivocal  No!  Yet 
men  in  high  positions  In  the  Oovemment 
want  the  taxpayers  to  needlessly  foot  the 
biU  for  two  such  projects  which  are  now 
pending. 

One  lies  way  out  west  in  Idaho.  The  Gov- 
ernment proposes  to  build  a  »357,000,000 
dam  and  hydroelectric  plant  on  the  Snake 
River  at  Hells  Canyon.  If  that  happens, 
every  American  wiU  t>e  forced  to  put  up  part 
of  the  money.  Little  or  no  taxes  will  be  paid 
to  any  unit  of  Government.  The  rates 
charged  for  the  electricity  will  not  be  regu- 
lated by  State  commissions.  And.  if  past 
precedent  is  any  arbiter,  more  and  more  tax 
subsidies  will  be  required  because  Govern- 
ment cost  estimates  are  usually  notoriously 
low. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  local  power  com- 
pany wants  to  develop  the  Idaho  power  with 
a  series  of  smaller  dams.  The  company  and 
Its  investors  will  pay  every  nickel  of  the 
cost — and,  once  the  project  is  completed,  the 
company  will  pay  miUluns  a  year  in  taxes  to 
the  Government.  The  power  rates  will  be  de- 
termined by  public  service  commissions. 

An  almost  identical  situation  exists  on  the 
other  side  of  the  continent.  A  large  amount 
of  sddltional  water  is  now  available  for  hy- 
droelectric development  on  the  Niagara  River. 
This  project.  Incidentally,  has  no  connection 
with  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  project,  and 
does  not  Involve  navigation,  flood  control,  or 
anything  except  power.  If  the  plant  and 
Other  facilities  are  built  by  the  Govermuenti 


the  taxpayers  will  again  be  farced  to  cotigh 
up  hundreds  of  millions.  Little  cm-  no  taxes 
will  ever  be  paid  by  the  socialized  system. 
However,  If  the  project  Is  built  by  a  group 
of  publicly  regulated  utilities,  which  are 
ready  to  go  ahead  tomorrow  if  Congress 
gives  its  approval,  not  1  cent  of  tax  money 
wUl  be  spent — and  great  new  sources  of  taxa- 
tion will  be  created. 

The  situation  is  clear.  We  can  have  so- 
cialism and  a  closed  door  to  individual  op- 
portunity and  more  waste  of  our  tax  money, 
or  we  can  have  free  enterprise  with  all  its 
benefits,  Including  tax  payments. 


Veteraiu'  Readjastment  Assistance  Act 
of  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  O'NEILL 

-it  Oy  PKMNSTLVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVBa 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 
♦t  

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
happy  pride  in  knowing  that  this  session 
can  end  with  a  definite  accomplishment 
in  the  matter  of  veterans'  legislation; 
many  things  which  we  all  owe  the  vet- 
eran have  been  made  law  despite  difficult 
objection  and  a  variety  of  obstacles. 

Unemployment  compensation  for  vet- 
erans of  service  on  or  after  June  27, 
1952:  This  section  of  the  new  law  pro- 
vides that  with  or  without  State  partici- 
pation such  veterans  can  have  benefits 
to  which  they  are  certainly  entitled  by 
reason  of  service  during  this  term.  Re- 
serves returned  to  duty  again  lose  their 
competitive  standing  in  American  com- 
merce and  the  professions,  and  they,  as 
they  are  returned  to  civilian  life,  are  in 
the  miserable  position  of  having  to  al- 
most start  from  the  beginning  to  estab- 
lish themselves  anew  in  the  individual 
endeavor  of  self  support. 

That  every  such  man  can  immediately 
acclimate  himself  economically  is  absurd. 
This  is  not  the  situation  alone  of  re- 
turned reserves,  but  Is  applicable  to  all 
men  who  have  been  in  service  during  this 
same  period.  What  will  all  of  those  boys 
and  men  do  as  they  come  back  into 
civilian  life?  I  believe  that  this  section 
will  carry  part  of  that  load,  and  further 
believe  that  we  owe  it  to  them  upon  an 
actual  and  realistic  basis. 

Program  for  education :  The  man  who 
served  now  has  a  sound  opportunity  to 
move  forward  in  the  field  of  further  edu- 
cation, and  this  is  certainly  sound 
American  economy,  for  it  is  general  edu- 
cation that  has  made  this  country  great. 
Provisions  for  eliminations  of  former 
abuses  appear  to  me  to  be  progressive 
and  I  hope  that  abuses  can  soon  be  a 
thing  of  the  past  in  connection  with  our 
veterans. 

Loans:  This  sound  capitalization  of 
our  own  men  is  practical  and  the  only 
good  way  of  evidencing  that  we  of  the 
Congress  have  faith  in  American  men. 
To  loan  is  to  trust  and  those  who  went 
out  for  us  are  certainly  worth  trust,  and 
I  believe  this  section  fair  and  worthy. 

Social-security  credits  are  provided 
for,  and  I  believe  no  fair  person  can 
object  to  this  provision. 
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Miastering-out  pajrments:  Immediate 
pocket  money.  The  restoration  of 
pocket  money  to  every  man  is  as  im- 
portant as  his  fare  that  returns  him 
homeward.  Immediate  requirements  of 
clothing,  rents,  personal  supplies  make 
this  provision  sound,  as  it  is  necessary. 
Although  therefor  we  have  accom- 
plished a  necessary  task  and  I  am  happy 
to  be  a  part  of  it. 


Federal  Power  Fallacy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  MILLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  May  27,  1952,  edition  of  the  News, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  revealing  what  the 
Government's  power  plan  actually  is. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Federal  Power  Fallacy — Tbuman  Attack 
ON  Powra  Industry  Rips  Mask  From 
Bureaucrats'   Plotting 

President  Truman.  In  one  of  his  more  In- 
temperate speeclies,  actually  ripped  the  mask 
from  the  Government's  power  plan  and  re- 
vealed It  for  what  it  actually  Is — a  perni- 
cious program  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
bureaucrats  to  gather  unlimited  authority, 
create  thousands  of  new  Jobs  for  the  "faith- 
ful" and  to  spend  vast  sums  of  taxpayers' 
money  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
Of   nontaxable    property. 

Just  how  Mr.  Truman  anticipates  using 
the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  to  bludgeon  the 
private  power  Industry  Into  doing  as  he 
wants  it  to  do  is  not  clear.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Truman  himself  did  not  seem  to  have  any 
lucid  idea  as  to  how  he  could  act  through 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  gag  private 
business  from  expressing  its  opposition  to 
the  Government's  attempted  power  grab. 

High-handed  tactics  seem  to  be  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception  in  these  trying 
days  of  the  Truman  administration,  espe- 
cially as  they  affect  business  and  industry. 
The  unwarranted  seizure  of  the  steel  plants 
and  now  the  warning  of  a  new  attack  on  the 
power  firms  Indicate  clearly  the  socialistic 
Ideology  under  which  the  bureaucrats  are 
working. 

Expansion  of  the  TVA  philosophy  to  in- 
clude all  power  is  the  keystone  of  the  pro- 
gram. To  some  extent.  TVA  was  a  necessity 
Inasmuch  as  its  service  goes  deeper  than 
supplying  pxjwer.  It  involves  Irrigation  flood 
control  and  other  points  that  possibly  could 
be  construed  within  governmental  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

'  But  to  extend  this  idea  to  the  construction 
of  power  plants,  such  as  those  proposed  for 
along  the  Snake  River  in  Idaho.  Roanoke 
Rapids,  in  Virginia-North  Carolina;  Niagara 
River  projects  in  New  York  State.  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  and  others  merely  is 
following  a  line  that  is  Inherently  abhorrent 
to  America,  specially  when  private  industry 
Is  capable  and  willing  to  build  and  operate 
Buch  plants  without  cost  of  the  taxpayers. 

use  or  taxpayers'  money  for  nontaxable 

PLANTS  violates  DNITH)  STATES  PRINCIPUI 

Of  course,  neither  the  Government  nor 
Btate  m  which  they  are  located  could  tax 
■uch  projects.    This  would  mean  a  loss  of 


the  revenues  paid  annually  by  private  In- 
dustry. Secondly,  the  plants  would  be  built 
with  taxes  collected  in  all  parts  of  the  coim- 
try  to  construct  plants  that  would  serve  only 
small  sections  adjacent  to  them  and  compete 
with  private  plants  unfairly.  And  last,  but 
not  least  by  any  means,  thousands  of  soft 
Jobs  would  be  provided  for  administration 
followers  to  feed  the  public  trough. 

The  fallacy  of  Gove^ment  ownership  and 
operation  of  public  power  plants  is  apparent 
when  statistics  reveal  their  service,  at  rates 
outside  the  control  of  the  State  utilities  com- 
missions, Is  no  cheaper  than  that  of  the 
private  firms. 

Members  of  Congress  have  a  definite  obli- 
gation to  prevent  such  a  situation  from 
developing.  This  obligation  rests  on  their 
duty  to  save  the  taxpayers'  money  and  to 
make  sure  that  the  people  obtain  the  service 
to  which  they  are  entitled  under  the  historic 
American  competitive  private  enterprise 
system. 


The  Future  of  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THADDEUS  M.  MACHROWICZ 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MACHROWICZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish 
to  insert  an  address  to  be  delivered  on 
behalf  of  Hon.  William  Benton,  Senator 
from  Connecticut  at  the  national  con- 
vention of  the  Polish  Falcons  held  at 
New  Britain,  Conn.,  on  July  5,  1952: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  friends,  this  is  the 
fourth  time  In  recent  months  I've  had  the 
honor  to  address  Polish-American  groups. 
Every  time  I  speak  to  Polish -Americans  I 
come  away  with  renewed  conviction  that 
they  see  the  true  dimensions — perhaps  more 
clearly  than  others — of  the  evil  force  that 
Is  menacing  the  world  today.  They  under- 
stand the  free  world's  need  for  courage — and 
for  wisdom. 

I  want  to  pay  my  respects  to  one  man 
who  understands  that  need.  You  are  mourn- 
ing today  the  recent  death  of  Colonel  Dr. 
Starzynskl,  your  guiding  spirit  for  decades. 
He  was  a  strong  right  arm  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
and  to  Ignace  Paderewski  in  their  successful 
fight  to  establish  a  free  and  independent 
Poland.  He  was  a  leader  in  your  fine  program 
of  sports  and  summer  camps  for  young  peo- 
ple which  contributed  so  much  to  the  physi- 
cal fitness  of  the  PolUh-American  youth  who 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  In  two  world  wars.  You  will  not  forget 
blm! 

But  we  must  face  the  problems  of  our  own 
time.  The  need  of  this  hour  is  fortitude — 
and  wisdom.  It  Is  the  wisdom  we  need  at 
this  stage — and  from  not  you  alone  but  from 
all  of  us,  every  one  of  us  in  the  still  free 
world.  For  in  Imperialist  communism  we 
face  an  enemy  with  the  cunning  of  the  ser- 
pent—cunning as  well  as  ruthless,  devilishly 
astute  as  well  as  cruel,  and  with  the  patience 
to  pick  his  own  time  and  place  and  weapons. 
His  weapons  are  more  than  physical  weapons. 
His  arsenal  Includes  propaganda,  false  claims, 
false  promises,  infiltration,  subversion,  and 
terror.  We  must  not  only  be  prepared  to 
use  force.  We  must — right  now,  and  with  all 
the  wisdom  we  can  muster — use  to  the  full 
all  the  weapons  at  our  command — the  weap- 
ons of  truth,  economic  policy,  and  diplomacy. 

Since  194«  we  have  been  learning  to  use 
these  weapons.  Indeed  the  revolution  that 
has  taken  place  In  American  foreign  policy 
In  the  past  six  short  years  haa  been  one  of 


the  mot  8«n«atlonal  in  the  history  of  In- 
ternational relations.  We  have  undertaken 
to  lead  the  free  world  in  a  program  of 
thwarting  the  outward  thrust  of  communism. 
Measured  agalnat  the  massive  threat  com- 
munism ha«  posed,  our  poUcy  has  been  suc- 
cessful. We  have  shown  wUdom  aa  well  aa 
fortitude. 

But  It  has  been  only  a  good  beginning. 
Our  policy  cannot  be  called  a  succese  until 
communism  is  definitely  In  retreat.  The 
logic  of  our  policy  cannot  mean  that  con- 
tainment is  its  final  end  as  long  as  mlUlona 
of  human  beings  outside  the  Soviet  Union 
are  slaves  of  the  Kremlin  and  pawns  for  lU 
further  aggrandizement. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  countriee  behind 
the  Iron  curtain,  including  Poland.  la 
there  hope  that  these  countries  can  be 
liberated?  Of  course  there  Is — powerful 
hope.  Can  they  be  liberated  without  a  gen- 
eral war?  There  is  enough  reason  to  believe 
this  is  possible  so  that  a  bloodless  victory  la 
the  first  goal  of  our  striving. 

It  Is  the  particular  measures  we  take  to 
approach  this  goal — the  means  rather  than 
the  end— which  are  now  the  subject  of  ao 
much  debate. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  The  Commu- 
nist regime  of  Soviet  Russia  flagrantly  vio- 
lated Its  obligations  undertaken  at  Yalta  and 
Tehran,  particularly  in  relation  to  Poland. 
In  my  Judgment  those  violations  have  bMl 
the  effect  of  abrogating  our  own  obligation 
to  fulfill  such  commitment*  as  we  made. 
And  now — thanks  partly  to  your  own  ef- 
forts—the evidence  Is  mounting  month  by 
month  on  the  responsibility  for  the  inhuman 
massacre  In  the  Katyn  Forest.  It  would  glv« 
many  of  us.  including  myself,  emotional 
satisfaction  If  the  United  States  were  to 
break  off  diplomatic  relations  with  the  Com- 
munist regimes  of  the  iron  curtain  countries 
and  send  their  minions  scurrying  home. 
The  question  of  wisdom  la  whether  such  a 
step  would  help  or  hurt  our  long  term  objec- 
tives, at  this  time. 

Would  our  withdrawal  be  Interpreted  by 
many  loyal  Poles  Inside  Poland  aa  the  com- 
plete achievement  of  the  Kremlin's  goal  of 
Isolating  the  Polish  nation  from  the  West? 
Thus  we  are  faced  with  a  question  of  wla> 
dom — and  timing. 

I  spoke  earlier  of  propaganda.  In  IMS 
President  Truman  asked  me  to  organize  the 
American  Government's  first  peace-time  pro- 
gram of  International  Information  and  edu- 
cational exchange.  The  Congress  didn't  un- 
derstand the  need  for  this  program.  The 
American  press,  and  its  radio  and  motion 
picture  industries,  were  suspicious  of  it. 
The  groups  in  this  country  who  really  under- 
stood it  were  the  foreign-nationality  groups, 
and  notably  the  Poles.  If  you  will  forgive 
me  for  Injecting  a  political  note  in  thia 
political  year,  it  was  one  of  the  present 
Republican  candidates  for  nomination  for 
President  who  personally  and  single-handed. 
In  two  successive  years,  blocked  the  passage 
of  our  basic  authorizing  legislation  to  con- 
duct such  a  jasychological  program.  Now  b« 
talks  about  the  great  Importance  of  psycho- 
logical warfare. 

But  we  did  put  It  over,  although  Congress 
held  It  down  to  a  scale  wholly  Inadequate  to 
the  need.  I  personally  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  arranging  to  launch  our  first  broad- 
casts to  the  Russian  people,  over  the  heads 
of  their  Government.  And  I  am  now  leading 
the  fight  in  Congress  to  convert  the  whole 
operation  into  a  supreme  instrument  of  na- 
tional policy.  If  necessary  by  taking  it  out  of 
the  State  Department  and  creating  an  In- 
dependent agency  similar  to  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Administration. 

At  Hartford  in  May  President  Coleman  of 
Alliance  College  said  that  the  Voice  of 
America  should  "prove  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness and  are  the  true  friends  of  the  Polish 
people".  1  have  looked  into  our  present 
broadcasts  to  Poland.  What  can  we  tell  the 
Polish  people?    We  cannot  ask  them  to  en« 
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danger  their  lives  now.   or  to  precipitate 

fartlMr  terror  and  execution*  and  deporta- 
tions. Let  us  remember  the  great  but  tragic 
uprising  in  Warsaw  in  1944. 

1  thin!:  you  would  be  Interested  in  an  offi- 
cial atatemenl  of  the  policy  objectives  of  our 
broadcasts  to  Poland      Here  it  Is. 

1.  To  show  the  Polish  people  that  the 
United  States  is  their  friend. 

2  To  preserve  the  traditional  friendship 
of  the  Polish  people  for  the  United  States. 

S.  To  malnraln  the  devotion  of  the  Polish 
people  to  tlielr  own  Polish  Institution*, 
against  the  a  Men  Communist  philosophy 

4.  To  Imbui!  Polish  youth  with  democratic 
tdeals 

6  To  offer  the  Poles  hope  that  the  day  of 
freedom  will  iigaln  dawn  for  them,  and  that 
after  they  arf  rid  of  Soviet  and  CommunUt 
control,  they  will  be  able  to  play  an  inde- 
pendent and  creative  role  in  the  developn^ent 
of  Europe 

I  think  thst  U  a  good  statement.  I  wont 
go  Into  the  detail*  of  theee  program*  and  I 
certainly  wort  guarantee  that  they  are  the 
best  possible  profrram*  to  fulfill  our  objec- 
tives. But  I  have  been  interested  to  learn 
that  the  Voice  of  America  ha*  never  devoted 
so  much  air  time  to  a  single  subject  a*  It  has 
to  the  story  of.the  Katyn  massacre,  a  subject 
the  CommunUt  preee  In  Poland  ha*  tried — 
unsucceeBfully— to  Ignore  1  think  you  wUl 
be  pleased  to  know  that  the  Voice  of  Amer- 
ica does  one  dally  program  addressed  espe- 
cially to  teen-agers,  to  refute  Communist 
falsehoods  atout  Polish  history  In  the  new 
textbooks.  This  program  Includes  dlscus- 
■loD  of  the  role  of  the  Catholic  church  In 
Polish  history,  political  songs  and  satire, 
■port*  talk*  and  other  element*  attractive 
to  young  peojjle. 

Doe*  anybcxly  lUten?  Despite  tlie  rUk*  in- 
volved fr>r  the  senders,  the  Voice  of  America 
geU  enthusliisUc  mall  from  Poland.  You 
might  be  Interested  in  a  lew  quotes  from  re- 
cent letters.  I  read  a  few  to  the  Polish 
Lefrlon  of  American  Veterans  at  Norwalk  2 
waeka  ago.  Mere  U  another— a  letter  from  a 
priest  in  Poland  who  had  the  courage  to  sign 
hi*  name,  written  on  New  Year's  day,  1952: 

"8ch<x)l  textbooks,  especially  those  for  the 
elemenury  6<:hools.  are  changed  every  year, 
easting  off  the  old  ones  onto  the  rubbUh 
heap  because  they  are  not  Red  enough  in 
their  Marxist  approach.  History  is  also  be- 
ing altered  In  this  spirit,  changing  the  truth 
Into  enapty  word*,  tempting  with  high  royai- 
tlea  all  manner  of  traltora  and  renegade 
pseudo-hUtorUna  to  write  a  ao-called  Polish 
hutory  m  tte  Marxist  spirit.  The  aouls  of 
the  young  people  are  being  poisoned  and 
depraved  by  'his  material. 

"Being  inf  irmed  about  thla  In  detail,  the 
Voice  of  Arr.erlca  took  up  in  the  nick  of 
time  a  campaign  to  immunize  our  young 
paople  In  1'.*  broadcasts  entitled  'Young 
Friend*.  Together." 

"The  New  Year  Is  here,  and  the  dark  clouds 
hanging  over  our  political  as  well  as  our 
material  life  are  ever  heavier,  and  we  are 
being  surrounded  by  an  Increasingly  stifliiig 
atmosphere.  The  only  bright  ray  In  thla 
world  of  darkness  Is  the  Voice  of  America 
and  the  lectures  of  ita  Incomparable  an- 
nouncera." 

And  here  are  three  episodes  reported  in 
the  newspaper*  last  year. 

On  April  30.  1951,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  quoted  the  AP  from  Brussels  as 
follows: 

"Broadcast*  by  the  Voice  of  America  and 
the  BBC  Inspired  12  Polish  rail  workers  to 
flee  their  Con\munl«t  homeland  in  two 
stolen  locomotives  and  seek  refuge  in  West- 
ern Europe. 

•  With  the  help  of  a  forged  collective  pass- 
port the  twelve  broke  through  the  iron  cur- 
tain and  mnde  a  17-day  Journey  across 
Germany  to  Courtral,  Belgium 

"One  of  the  railroaders.  Stanlslav  Oles, 
told  newsmen  that  he  and  his  friends  had 
heard  ab..ut  the  free  labor  organizations  of 


the  Western  world  through  Voice  of  America 
and  BBC  broadcasts." 

On  August  4.  1961.  the  New  York  Herald 
TVlbune  quoted  an  AP  dispatch  from  Stock- 
holm a*  follows: 

"A  rattletrap  Polish  plane,  scarred  by  bul- 
let*, flew  across  the  Baltic  Sea  to  southern 
Sweden  early  today  with  fcur  young  Poles 
who  said  they  were  fed  up  with  conditions 
in   their  Communist-ruled  country." 

The  Toronto  Star  reported  from  Quebec 
that  one  of  the  escapees.  George  Drozunskl. 
stated  that  he  had  often  listened  to  Voice 
of  America  and  other  free-world  broadcasts 
that  offered  a  better  life  and  that  he  realized 
that  a  sllp-up  in  plans  would  mean  execu- 
tion, or  at  best  life  ImprlEonment. 

On  August  3.  1951,  the  New  York  Times 
reported:  "Poles  take  over  naval  ship  and 
seek  asylum  in  Sweden.  Men  overpower  offi- 
cers— act  laid  to  West  radio's  urging  flight 
from  Reds"  (by  Reuters). 

"Stockholm,  Swtedej*.  August  2. — Twelve 
Polish  seamen  who  stormed  the  bridge  of 
their  tiny  mine  sweeper,  locked  up  their 
officers  and  brought  the  ship  into  port,  were 
allowed  to  apply  for  asylum  tonight. 

'The  la  men  told  port  officials  they  had 
led  a  mutiny  inspired  by  recent  United  States 
and  British  radio  broadcasts. 

'•They  said  they  were  encouraged  to  reach 
Sweden  by  Polish -language  radio  report*  of 
other  Polish  seamen  being  granted  asylum 
here" 

I  mention  these  Voice  of  America  broad- 
casts not  because  they  are  decisive  In  them- 
selves but  because  they  are  one  aspect  of  our 
policy.  I  shall  now  read  to  you  an  official 
statement  of  United  States  policy,  part  of  a 
longer  statement  given  to  me  last  month  at 
my  requeet  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
McFall :  '"The  aim  of  our  Government  is  to 
see  the  creatlcn  of  conditions  under  which 
the  captive  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  may 
establish  Independent  democratic  states, 
develop  free  Inrtltutlons.  and  enjoy  the 
human  rights  which  are  the  heritage  of  the 
western  world. 

I  know  you  wUI  agree  with  me  that  the 
reallBatlon  of  this  aim — and  your  aim  of 
helping  to  rebuild  Poland  In  its  historic  nat- 
ural borders — will  be  beset  with  stupendous 
difficulties  and  hazards — that  It  will  require 
all  our  wisdom  and  all  our  fortitude,  includ- 
ing the  fortitude  of  patience. 

Before  I  conclude  I  should  like  to  mention 
one  so-called  domestic  problem  that  is  of 
especial  Interest  to  you.  Since  1947,  under 
the  Displaced  Persons  Act,  about  150,000 
Poles,  five  times  more  than  would  have  come 
in  under  normal  quotas,  have  been  able  to 
start  new  lives  here  in  the  United  States. 
But  this  la  not  enouph  The  Congress  10 
days  ago  passed  the  McCarran-Walter  Immi- 
gration Act  over  the  President's  veto.  Thla 
act  1*  an  effort  to  recast  and  restate  the 
entire  immigration  policy  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  a  bad  act.  I  fought  it  with 
every  ounce  of  my  energy.  It  1*  loaded  with 
Injustices,  but  the  worst  of  them  Is  the 
theory,  implicit  In  the  act.  that  people  from 
eastern  and  southern  Europe  are  somehow 
inferior — that  they  would  make  less  val- 
uable cItlBens  than  people  from  northern 
and  western  Europe.  We  are  not  practicing 
at  home  the  principles  of  equal  treatment 
we  preach  abroad.  I  warned  my  colleagues 
In  the  Senate — those  who  voted  to  override 
the  President's  veto — that  more  than  one 
Senate  seat  would  change  hands  as  a  result 
of  that  vote  alone.  The  American  people 
will  recognize  Injustice  when  they  see  It, 
even  If  Congress  does  not. 

My  friends,  and  Connecticut  neighbors,  we 
are  all  of  us  Americans.  We  are  the  world's 
most  fortunate  people;  God  has  favored  tis. 
But  our  strength  and  vigor  are  matched  to- 
day by  the  weight  of  otir  responsibUities. 
We  are  called  upon  to  develop  and  use  the 
hlKhest  powers  that  are  In  us.  Let  us  move 
forward  to  meet  our  responfilblUtieB  with 
fortitude,  with  Jiistlce.  and  with  wisdom. 
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Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  was  shocked  to  learn  the  oiiier  day 
that  three  Catholic  priests  from  Chicago. 
Dl.,  were  seized  at  gun  point  by  Soviet 
police  in  Berlin  and  forcibly  taken  to  the 
Communist  controlled  East  Sector  for 
detention.  All  three  priests  were  visiting 
the  former  German  capital  and  their 
only  crime  is  tliat  they  allegedly  took 
pictures  of  a  Soviet  soldier  stationed  at 
the  East-West  Sector  boundary. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the 
tjT?e  of  international  banditi*y  which  the 
Soviets  have  adopted  as  their  creed. 
Their  outrageous  behavior  in  kidnaping 
these  three  priests  is  the  latest  chapter  in 
the  voluminous  tome  of  Communist 
double-crossing  which  has  placed  the 
world  on  the  brink  of  total  ruin. 

One  of  these  priests  is  a  resident  from 
my  district.  I  know  Father  Bernard  E. 
Sokolowski  personally  and  have  met 
Father  Martin  Borowczyk  and  Father 
George  Gorskl. 

Their  names  must  be  placed  on  the 
same  list  of  Soviet  perfidy  perpetrated 
against  Cardinal  Mlndszenty;  against 
Associated  Press  Correspondent  William 
N.  Oatis;  against  William  Vogeler;  the 
four  American  airmen  recently  ransomed 
by  our  Government,  and  a  host  of  other 
victims  who  have  suffered  the  brutality 
of  Communist  oppression. 

Late  news  reports  indicate  the  three 
Chicago  priests  have  been  released.  But 
even  if  they  were,  the  United  States 
should  sharply  impress  on  the  Soviete 
that  we  will  not  tolerate  these  continued 
treacheries.  It  is  not  important  in  this 
instance  whether  the  three  priests  were 
a  foot  across  the  Soviet  sector  boundary 
or  not — as  has  been  claimed.  The  im- 
portant point  is  that  the  Soviets  have 
been  violating  every  principle  necessary 
for  international  harmony  and  good  wilL 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  al- 
ready has  told  the  Soviets  we  have  no 
intentions  of  abandoning  our  sector  of 
Berhn.  This  latest  act  by  the  Soviets 
obviously  is  another  step  in  their  pro- 
gram of  harassing  Allied  personnel  to 
eventually  drive  everyone  but  the  Com- 
munists out  of  Berlin. 

Toleration  of  such  outrageous  behavior 
threatens  to  damage  our  prestige  in  Eu- 
rope. Mr,  Acheson  should  warn  the 
Soviets  again  that  this  country  will  not 
tolerate  such  treacherous  behavior.  The 
Soviets  should  further  be  warned  they 
face  an  economic  embargo  by  all  freedom 
loving  nations  unless  these  Communist- 
inspired  double  dealings  are  stopped. 
The  United  States  should  take  the  lead 
in  effecting  such  an  embargo  not  only 
against  Russia  herself  but  also  against 
all  of  her  satellite  countries  behind  the 
iron  curtain  if  there  Is  another  similar 
violation  of  international  faith  which 
the  world  has  a  right  to  expect  from  the 

Soviets,         -B   ui  nuMifgwi 
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Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  5  years  ago — and  more  than  3  years 
before  the  start  of  the  Korean  war— I 
delivered  a  speech  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  warning  of  Communist  prepara- 
tions for  war  against  South  Korea  and 
stating  that  Soviet  Russia  "has  marked 
Korea  as  its  next  victim." 

In  that  speech  of  March  4.  1947,  I 
called  upon  our  State  Department  to  de- 
mand that  the  Soviet  Union  keep  its 
pledge  of  a  reunited  and  independent 
Korea— a  pledge  given  at  Moscow  in  De- 
cember 1945.  Instead  the  State  Depart- 
ment persisted  in  its  policy  of  appease- 
ment to  a  point  that  it  virtually  invited 
the  Korean  aggression  of  June  1950. 
And  the  administration,  after  acting  be- 
latedly against  Soviet  designs  in  Korea, 
has  adopted  a  further  appeasement 
policy  which  has  resulted  in  a  no-deci- 
sion war.  with  120,000  American  casual- 
»  ties  to  date,  and  a  no-decision  truce 
\  talkathon  which  has  permitted  the 
"  enemy  to  build  up  an  ominous  military 
superiority. 

Lately  the  American  people  have  been 
subjected  to  a  terrific  propaganda  cam- 
paign against  President  Syngman  Rhee 
of  Korea.  The  State  Department  Voice 
of  America  and  United  States  Informa- 
tion Service  have  flooded  the  airwaves 
and  the  press  with  poisonous  attacks  on 
President  Rhee. 

It  has  been  my  great  privilege  to  know 
President  Rhee.  Long  before  the  June 
1950  attack  he  sat  in  my  office  and 
warned  me  of  the  Communist  threat 
which  was  being  built  up  against  his 
country  behind  the  arbitrary  and  inex- 
cusable 38th  parallel  iron  curtain. 

With  a  view  to  counteracting,  in  some 
measure  at  least,  the  flood  of  propaganda 
against  President  Rhee.  I  am  glad  to 
place  in  the  Record,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  a  recent  radio  broad- 
cast by  Willis  J.  Ballinger.  noted  econ- 
omist and  commentator.  Mr.  Ballinger's 
broadcasts  are  sponsored  by  11,000  posts 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars.  In  a 
_  broadcast  on  June  18.  Mr.  Ballinger  gives 
the  other  side  of  the  current  contro- 
versy over  President  Rhee. 

Since  the  State  Department  did  not 
hesitate  to  "liquidate"  the  greatest 
American  symbol  of  anticommunism  in 
the  Far  East.  General  MacArthur.  it 
should  come  as  no  surprise  that  another 
great  symbol  of  resistance  to  commu- 
nism. President  Rhee,  should  become  its 
target.  Following  is  Mr.  Ballinger's 
broadcast: 

The  world  of  news  in  Washington:  It 
looks  like  our  own  State  Department  and 
the  United  Nations  are  about  to  pull  off  an- 
other disastrous  act  of  appeasement  of  the 
Russian  Communists.  The  signs  are  quite 
clear  that  they  are  right  now  ganging  up 
on  Rhee — the  heroic  President  of  the  Re- 
public of  South  Korea — to  get  him  out  of 
office.  You  see,  we  have  really  lost  the  war 
In  Korea.     What  remains  to  be  done  is  to 


devise  a  peace  treaty  which  will  meet  two 
requirements — satisfy  Russia  while  appear- 
ing to  safeguard  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
South  Korea  so  that  the  politicians  who 
bungled  u*  into  the  Korean  war  can  claim 
that  they  accomplished  what  they  sought — 
that  Is.  preserved  the  freedom  of  the  people 
of  South  Korea. 

Now  Russia  Is  willing  to  withdraw  her 
armed  Communists  behind  the  38th  paral- 
leL»-but  on  one  condition— that  she  have  an 
opportunity  to  Infiltrate  South  Korea  and 
take  It  from  the  Inside.  That  Is  why.  we  are 
told.  It  Is  necessary  to  discredit  and  drive 
out  of  office  Syngman  Rhee  In  South  Korea. 
The  old  man  has  a  tremendous  hold  on  his 
people — Is  a  bitter  and  uncompromising  foe 
of  communism  and  If  he  survives  politically 
It  would  be  difficult — If  not  Impossible — for 
Russia  to  do  an  Inside  Job  on  South  Korea. 
So  a  campaign  of  smear  has  been  launched 
against  Rhee — the  same  kind  of  a  campaign 
that  destroyed  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  handed 
China  over  to  the  Reds.  And  In  the  fore, 
front  of  the  attackers  are  not  the  wily  agents 
of  the  Kremlin  but  the  United  Nations  and 
our  own  State  Department — the  same  De- 
partment that  played  such  a  shameful  role  In 
our  betrayal  of  China  to  Russia. 

If  Syngman  Rhee  is  politically  liquidated 
we  will  have  destroyed  the  strongest  antl- 
Communlst  leader  In  Asia — for  Rhee  fights 
communism  with  the  most  powerful  of  all 
weapons — the  Christian  religion  and  the  In- 
spiration of  his  own  life — and  I  want  to 
tell  you  something  about  this  remarkable 
man  from  heretofore  unpublished  sources. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  a  young 
Korean  walked  Into  an  American  missionary 
school  In  Seoul.  Korea,  and  said  simply  "I 
am  Yl  Seung  Man  and  I  would  like  to  study 
here  and  learn  of  the  Western  World."  The 
name  Yl  Seung  Man  was  to  be  anglicized 
Into  Syngman  Rhee.  Now  Rhee  was  not  Just 
an  average  Korean.  He  was  a  direct  de- 
scendant of  the  Yl  dynasty— and  already  as  a 
youth  famed  as  a  Confucian  scholar  and 
poet.  At  the  missionary  school  Rhee  em- 
braced wholeheartedly  both  democracy  and 
Christianity- and  when  he  left  the  school  he 
began  to  put  his  teachings  into  practice.  He 
founded  and  published  the  first  dally  news- 
paper In  Korea  and  championed  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  a  land  ruled  by  a  king.  For  this 
he  was  sentenced  to  7  years  Imprisonment. 
During  the  first  year  of  his  Imprisonment  he 
was  in  stocks  and  his  hands,  bound  by  thongs, 
extended  helplessly  beyond  the  bars  of  his 
cell — and  his  Jailers  beat  them  almost  Into 
deformity  with  bamboo  rods.  But  during 
his  7  years  of  imprisonment  Rhee  dictated 
and  smuggled  out  of  bis  prison  a  book  called 
"The  Spirit  of  Independence"  which  today 
remains  the  bible  of  liberty  of  the  Korean 
people. 

In  1904  Japan  defeated  Russia  and  took 
possession  of  Korea.  Rhee  fied  to  America, 
but  he  realized  that  his  life's  work  had  Just 
begun.  He  went  to  school  again — taking  his 
A.  B.  degree  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, his  master's  degree  at  Harvard  and  his 
Ph.  D.  at  Princeton.  At  Princeton  he  became 
one  of  Woodrow  Wilson's  favorite  students 
and  at  the  Wilson  home.  Dr.  Wilson  liked  to 
present  him  to  other  guests  as  "the  redeemer 
of  Korean  liberty."  One  of  the  few  Invita- 
tions to  the  wedding  of  President  Wilson  and 
Edith  Boiling  Gait  went  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  addressed  to  Dr.  Syngman  Rhee  of 
the  Korean  Christian  Institute. 

Then  came  World  War  I — and  Woodrow 
Wilson's  promise  of  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation among  small  nations.  Rhee  took  his 
old  professor's  word  seriously  and  In  March 
of  1919  InstVtuted  passive  resistance  to  the 
Japanese  In  Korea.  Armed  only  with  flags 
the  Korean  people  made  a  brave  but  futile 
stand  to  arouse  the  conscience  of  the  world. 
The  Japanese,  however,  were  aroused.  Liter- 
ally tens  of  thousands  of  Koreans  were  mur- 
dered by  machine-gun  fire  or  cut  down  with 
broadswords.       Panicky     Japanese     herded 


hundreds  of  others  into  Christian  ehurche*. 
bolted  the  doors  ouulde  and  set  them  on 
fire.  Scores  were  taken  out  and  their  dis- 
membered and  bullet -ridden  bodies  affixed 
to  wooden  crosses.  It  was  at  thU  time  that 
the  Japanese  placed  a  price  of  •300.000  upon 
the  head  of  Syngman  Rhee — dead  or  allv«. 
They  knew  that  so  long  as  he  lived  the  fight 
for  a  free  and  Independent  Korea  wouM 
go  on. 

The  Korean  leaders  who  escaped  the  Jap«- 
oese  massacre  fled  to  Shanghai — organized 
the  Provisional  Government  of  Korea  iad 
named  Dr.  Rhee  Its  first  President — summon- 
ing him  from  Hawaii  to  assume  his  duties. 
His  old  friend  Woodrow  Wilson  had  denied 
him  the  right  to  go  to  the  peace  conference 
at  Versailles  to  plead  the  cause  of  Korean 
freedom.  It  was  explained  to  him  that  since 
Japan  and  the  United  States  had  been  AlUes 
In  the  war.  his  presence  would  be  embar- 
rassing to  the  Japanese  peace  delegates. 

But  how  to  get  to  Shanghai — that  was  • 
real  problem  to  Rhee.  All  vessels  going  to 
Chinese  ports  were  compelled  to  stop  at  a 
Japanese  port.  Rhee  knew  these  vessels 
were  searched  and  he  would  be  discovered 
and  kUled.  So,  deep  In  the  hold  of  an 
American  steamer  out  of  Honolulu  bound 
for  Shanghai  via  Yokohama  was  one  of  sev- 
eral coffins  of  Chinese  dead.  This  particular 
coffin  contained  the  body  of  Syngman  Rhee 
accompanied  by  a  trusted  lieutenant.  Ben 
Limb.  At  Shanghai  the  "dead  "  emerged  and 
assumed  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  ot 
Korea. 

The  years  rolled  on — and  the  chancellorlee 
of  London  and  Paris  and  our  own  State  De- 
partment In  Washington  were  haunted  by 
this  frail  little  man  as  he  struggled  cease- 
lessly for  the  liberation  of  his  people.  Then 
came  World  War  II — and  Rhee  pleaded  with 
the  American  Oovemment  to  help  blm  in- 
stitute a  rebellion  In  Korea.  "Put  m« 
aboard  a  submarine  and  land  me  on  Korean 
soil — my  people  will  follow  me",  he  pleaded— 
but  In  vain.  One  visit  to  our  State  Depart- 
ment he  recalls  vividly.  Unable  to  see  top 
official  he  was  Interviewed  by  a  young  man 
who  reflected  an  austere,  superior  Intellec- 
tual arrogance.  He  listened  with  detached 
Indifference  to  the  pleas  of  Rhee  a  man  who 
had  suffered  Imprisonment,  torture,  exile 
and  poverty  and  had  risked  his  life  for  de- 
mocracy, decency,  and  the  freedom  of  hie 
fellowmen.  That  young  State  Department 
aide  now  has  a  number.  His  naooe  for  the 
record  Is  Alger  Hiss. 

World  War  11  thundered  to  a  climax  and 
then  came  to  Yalta  conference  where  an  ail- 
ing President  of  the  United  States  whose  chief 
adviser  was  Alger  Hiss  agreed  to  let  Russia 
occupy  half  of  Korea  If  she  entered  the  war 
against  the  Japanese.  At  the  founding  of 
the  United  Nations  In  San  Francisco  In 
1945 — Syngman  Rhee  made  his  final  plea  for 
the  admission  of  Korea  to  that  body.  The 
Sscretary  General  of  that  conference  was 
again  Alger  Hiss — and  Rhee's  plea  was  never 
given  even  the  slightest  consideration. 
American  occupation  of  South  Korea  made  it 
possible  for  Rhee  to  return  to  his  homeland. 
The  people  were  over-Joyed  to  see  him — and 
he  was  overwhelmingly  chosen  by  their  na- 
tional assembly  to  be  the  first  president  of 
the  Republic  of  South  Korea. 

Today  this  now  wizened  little  man — now 
nearlng  80  years — Is  still  fighting  desperately 
to  hold  onto  that  precious  freedom  which 
he  finally  won  for  his  people — to  hold  back 
the  Red  tide.  His  land  has  been  devastated 
as  no  other  part  of  the  earth  has  been  devas- 
tated by  the  see-sawlng  of  armies  up  and 
down  Its  soil.  His  capital  Is  a  mound  of 
stones — the  towns  and  villages  of  his  be- 
loved country  bombed,  gunned  and  fired  to 
seared  and  silent  ruins. 

But  now  Is  his  darkest  hour — because  rep- 
resentatives Of  the  free  world  are  sooUng  to 
discredit  him  by  charging  that  he  Is  trying 
to  set  up  a  dictatorship  In  Korea.    What  are 
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the  facts?  Tlie  old  man  arrested  11  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Assembly  because  he 
•aid  that  his  police  agenU  had  discovered 
them  In  a  CommutUst  plot  to  betray  South 
Korsa.  Rhee  says  he  will  shortly  give  these 
Ban  a  public  trial  at  which  the  whole  world 
may  listen  to  the  evidence.  Rhee  has  de- 
clared martial  law  In  Sjuth  Korea  because 
be  says  that  Conununlst  guerrUla  bands  are 
threatening  the  lives  of  citizens — and  have 
already  killed  five  Americans — that  the  coun- 
try Is  so  war  torn  that  for  a  time  martial 
law  Is  necessary.  Rhee  has  denounced  the 
present  National  Assembly  for  falling  to 
paos  a  law  directing  that  the  president  be 
elected  directly  by  the  people — and  no  longer 
by  the  Assembly  which  he  fears  Is  being 
tampered  with  by  Communist  agents.  He 
says  that  all  seven  of  the  Provincial  Legls- 
laturvs  have  asked  him  to  dissolve  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  and  he  has  requested  the 
United  Nations  to  send  representatives  Into 
South  Korea  to  talk  to  any  group  of  citizens 
they  want  to.  Rhee  has  told  the  United 
Nations  to  have  such  representatives  ask 
any  questions  they  please — tell  the  people 
anything  they  want  to^and  is  confident 
that  they  wUl  find  that  the  people  are  solidly 
behind  him  (Syngman  Rhee) — that  they 
know  he  Is  not  seeking  dictatorship  but  Is 
only  resisting  Communist  Infiltration  of  hU 
Government. 

Well,  you  can  beUeve  the  United  Nstlons 
Which  Is  making  the  charge  of  dictatorship 
against  Dr  Rhee — the  same  United  Nations 
Which  I  have  told  you  U  so  busy  hatching 
•oclallstlc  ploU  against  the  American  people. 
Or  you  can  believe  our  State  Department 
which  Is  giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the 
United  Nations  In  Its  charge  against  Rhee — 
the  same  department  which  played  such  a 
shameful  role  In  the  discrediting  of  Chiang 
XUtl-shek  and  the  betrayal  of  Nationalist 
China  to  the  Reds.  Or  you  can  believe 
Syngman  Rhee  whoee  whole  life  has  been 
consistent  In  Its  opposition  to  communism 
and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  freedom. 

We  may  be  wrong — but  we  can't  help 
wondering — Is  It  possible  that  the  same 
forces  within  America  which  have  been  be- 
blnd  so  many  acts  of  appeasement  by  our 
Oovernment  to  Russian  communism  have 
marked  Syngman  Rhee — as  they  did  Chiang 
Kai-shek — as  their  latest  victim — another 
Obstacle  to  be  removed  in  the  forward  march 
of  communism  In  Asia. 
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Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  50- 
cent  dollar  is  robbing  the  wage-earner 
and  the  low  fixed  income  groups  of  the 
bare  necessities  of  life.  Many  old  peo- 
ple on  a  starvation  diet.  The  effect  of 
Inflation  and  the  depreciated  dollar  is 
Bhown  by  every  purchase  made  for  food 
and  other  necessities. 

George  S.  Benson,  president  of  Har- 
ding College.  Searchy,  Ark.,  effectively 
dramatized  the  diminishing  power  of  the 
American  dollar  and  the  growth  of  in- 
flation.   Here  is  what  he  did: 

Two  p)eople  were  sent  to  the  same  gro- 
cery store.  One  took  the  equivalent  of 
$3.50  in  1939  dollars.  The  other  took 
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$3.50  in  the  dollars  of  today.  Each  spent 
all  his  money  on  groceries. 

When  the  two  shoppers  returned,  they 
arranged  their  purchases  in  piles  on  the 
table.    Here  is  what  each  pile  contained: 

For  $3.50,  1939:  two  loaves  of  bread, 
two  cans  of  peas,  two  pounds  of  coffee, 
six  oranges,  one  pound  of  butter,  four 
and  one-fourth  pounds  of  ham,  four 
grapefruit,  two  quarts  of  milk,  six  Coca- 
Colas. 

For  $3.50,  1952:  one  loaf  of  bread,  one 
can  of  peas,  one  pound  of  coffee,  three 
oranges,  one-half  r>ound  of  butter,  one 
and  one-half  pounds  of  ham. 


St.  Lawreace  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  ., 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

or    MINKESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record,  I  include  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  the  June  26  edi- 
tion of  the  Labor  World,  the  organ  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
Duluth.  Minn.  This  editorial  expresses 
the  feelings  of  the  people  in  my  area  rela- 
tive to  the  recent  Senate  action  in  voting 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway: 
Seaway  Stjciuai  Punch 

A  youth,  asked  to  recite  two  words  demon- 
strating the  difference  between  "pro"  and 
"con,"  wasn't  far  wrong  when  he  used  "prog- 
ress" and  "congress." 

If  anjrthlng  tends  to  make  one  despair  for 
the  democratic  system  as  It  op>erate8  nowa- 
days In  Washington,  It's  a  performance  Uke 
last  week's  rereferral  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  back  to  committee  for  more  study. 
Such  conduct  blasphemes  the  reputation  of 
the  Senate  as  the  greatest  deUberatlve  body 
In  the  world. 

Otir  mode  of  govcrnment^^ests  upon  a 
genuine  faith  In  Ood  and  human  decency. 
It  proceeds  up>on  the  conviction  that  it  wlU 
come  up  with  the  morally  right  decision  for 
the  common  good  every  time  If  the  Issue  Is 
sufficiently  clear. 

The  Senate  action  Is  so  morally  dishonest, 
so  blatantly  selfish  that  any  future  Senate 
criticism  of  others  wlU  Indeed  come  with  lU 
grace. 

Not  one  Senator  who  voted  to  rerefer  the 
seaway  project  to  committee  can  bow  his 
head  and  convince  his  own  co-isclence  before 
God  that  he  did  the  right  thing  for  mankind 
as  a  whole.  We  say  that  applies,  regardless 
of  what  region  he  represents. 

We  say  further  that  this  vote  was  delib- 
erately thus  because  Just  one  look  at  a  map 
should  have  shown  him  he  would  be  keeping 
the  mouth  of  the  American  Continent  In  a 
state  of  lockjaw.  We  say  that  such  refusal 
to  help  utilize  God's  gifts  as  fully  as  p>osslblo 
rejects  the  whole  history  of  civilization,  par- 
ticularly as  that  history  relates  to  world 
waterway  development. 

And,  finally,  we  say  that.  If  the  human 
race  must  depend  upon  such  narrow  vision, 
the  scientists  are  worrying  with  good  reason 
about  how  long  man  can  last.  No  less  guilty 
than  these  43  Senators  are  those  labor 
leaders  who  exerted  pressure  to  produce  such 
a  vote. 


Excerpts  From  Addresses  Made  on  the 
Floor  of  CoBfrest  by  Hob.  Alvia  F. 
Weicbel,  of  Okio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  long 
as  it  has  been  my  honor  to  represent 
the  Thirteenth  Ohio  District  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  I  have  endeavored  to 
voice  the  opinions  of  the  people  on  the 
floor  of  Congress. 

To  learn  these  views  I  have  tried  to 
keep  in  constant  touch  with  my  constitu- 
ents. 

Under  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record.  I  include  excerpts  of  vari- 
ous speeches  I  have  made  in  order  that 
the  people  of  the  district  may  know  my 
position  on  national  issues. 

If  anyone  desires  to  find  these  remarks 
in  full,  they  are  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  at  the  places  indicated: 

PRismtNT's    Plan    Jeopardizes    Ohio 

WOSKEKS   AND   AGRICULTITU 

Industry  and  agriculture  should  be  en- 
couraged to  expand  where  it  began  and 
flourished  to  make  America  great,  and  should 
not  be  torn  apart  and  thrown  about  the 
country  at  the  expense  of  those  who  have 
long  lived  In  the  present  areas  of  work.  In- 
dustry, and  agriculture  (Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  87,  pt.  13,  p. 
A4297). 

cargo  for  Rt7SSI.\ 

While  the  Congress  Is  In  special  session, 
called  by  the  President  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  keeping  down  communism  In  Europe 
and  keeping  down  prices,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Is  continuing  to  permit  commodi- 
ties of  every  kind  and  description  to  go 
through  to  Russia,  making  our  own  supply 
scarce  and  the   prices  higher   (Appendix  of 

the   CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD,  vol.  93,  pt.    13,   p. 

A4689). 

FREK    AND    EAST    TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to 
stop  this  damage  to  American  workers  and 
Industries  In  northern  Ohio  •  •  •  all 
so  that  American  workers  will  be  protected 
In  their  Jobs,  protected  in  their  standard  of 
living  and  assured  the  continuance  of  these 
American  Industries  (Appendix  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  vol.  97,  pt.  11,  p.  A626). 

THE  CHICKENS  COME  HOME  TO  ROOST 

The  feeding  of  Russian  communism  with 
machinery,  vehicles,  ships,  gasoline,  petro- 
leum, and  the  potential  weapons  of  war 
•  •  •  has  aided  Russia  to  force  commu- 
nism on  Manchuria,  Clilna,  and  Korea.  And 
I  did  not  believe  it  made  sense  at  that  time 
to  spend  millions  and  billions  of  dollars  to 
halt  the  march  of  communism  In  western 
Europe  and  at  the  same  time  aid  commu- 
nism by  shipping  supplies  to  Russia  (Appen- 
dix of  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  96,  pt. 
17,  p.  6482). 

appropriations  spent  qtjarterlt 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the  quarterly 
release  and  payment  of  appropriations  would 
save  hundreds  of  mUllons  of  dollars  and 
would  be  a  greater  saving  to  the  taxpayers 
rather  than  Investigation  after  the  money 
Is  gone  (Appendix  of  the  Congressional  E«>. 
ORD,  vol.  86,  pt.  14,  p.  A2624) . 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Russian  communism  has  been 
hel(}ed  by  the  State  Department  not  getting 
back  the  nearly  100  merchant  ships  loaned 
to  Russia.  These  ships  hauled  hundreds  ot 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  potential  war 
goods  for   the   use   of  Russian   communism 

•  •  *  there  has  been  delivered  untold 
millions   of   dollars   of   gasoline    to    Russia 

•  •  •  Is  It  any  wonder  after  this  stock- 
piling that  Russian  communism  took  over 
Manchuria,  China,  Korea  •  •  •  so  that 
now  we  are  forced  to  defend  ourselves 
against  the  very  monster  of  communism  so 
well  built  up  by  appeasement  and  stock- 
piling from  the  United  States  (Appendl*  of 
the  CONGRZssiONAL  Rbcord,  vol.  96,  pt.  17,  p. 
A6551). 

ORE   SHIPS   FOB   SltUUlTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians  are  focusing 
their    entire    attention    on    coal    and    Steel. 

Without  steel  the  march  of  communism 
Stops.  Knowing  this,  the  Russians  are  bend- 
ing every  effort  to  push  steel  expansion,  with 
greater  capital  Investment  than  ever  before, 
exceeding  that  of  1947  (Appendix  of  the  Covt- 
OBSSSIONAI,  Recoso,  vol.  94,  pt.  11,  p.  A3412). 

OLD-AGE  SICXnUTT  A  MATTTH  OF  RIGHT 

The  present  soclal-securlty  program  means 
Mttle  for  mllllcns  of  Americans,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  greatly  improved  (Appen- 
dix of  the  CONGRKSSIONAL  RECORD,  VOL  B2,  pt. 
10.  p.  A2082). 

USK    AMESICAN    SHIPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  time  that  we  think  of  our 
own  welfare;  we  should  follow  this  policy 
of  empl03rlng  American-flag  ships,  we  should 
have  our  own  ships  haul  our  aid  to  Europe. 
I  hope  that  this  House  will  again  express 
Itself  emphatically  and  make  the  executive 
side  of  the  Government  employ  Americans 
to  transport  our  aid  to  Europe  (CoNoats- 
BIONAI.  Recokd,  vol.  95.  pt.  9,  p.  11805). 

RECIPROCAL   TRADE,    SO-CALLED 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  renewal  of 
the  so-called  '  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
which  I  believe  to  be  a  misnomer,  Its  only 
accomplishment  Is  the  lowering  of  tariffs 
whereby  cheap-made  goods  flow  freely  Into 
the  United  States,  making  undue  hardship 
on  American  Industry  •  •  •  further 
Jeopardizes  the  high  standard  of  living  for 
American  workers  and  eventualy  forces  them 
to  take  low  wages  In  order  to  compjete  with 
the  low  wages  paid  In  foreign  countries 
(Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
93,  pt.  10.  p.  A430). 

MACHINERT   FOR   ■U8ST4 

All  diuing  the  special  session  of  Congress 
American -owned  ships  were  being  loaded 
with  shipments  of  heavy  goods  and  machin- 
ery for  Russia,  and  it  is  still  going  on.  Mr. 
Speaker,  must  the  people  themselves  bodily 
stop  the  President  from  continuing  these 
things  to  build  up  communism?  (Congres- 
sional RxcoRD,  vol.  94,  pt.  S,  p.  3236). 

TRADE   WITH    COMMT7NISTIC  COTTNTRHS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  so-called  reciprocal-trad* 
agreements  have  been  a  great  detriment  to 
American  Industry.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  workman  should  be  hurt  by  unfair 
agreements  against  American  labor,  and 
much  less  should  the  worker  be  stamped  on 
by  the  heavy  heel  of  communism  (Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record,  vol.  94,  pt.  10, 
p.  A1767) . 

RUSSIA  HAS  OT7R  SHIPS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Russians  still  have  our 
ships  and  they  have  been  continuously  using 
them  since  May  8,  1945,  to  make  themselves 
strong  In  their  march  to  force  communism  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  (Ap.;endlx  of  the  Con- 
caxssioMAL  Record,  vol.  &8,  pt.  17,  p.  A6161). 

giving    AWAT    AMERICA 

There  are  those  In  the  Government  who 
tiave  tried  to  give  away  nearly  everything. 


except  the  Capitol  dome,  and  I  would  not  be 
surprised  when  It  Is  missing.  Now,  they 
want  to  give  away  our  natural  resources,  they 
want  to  give  away  the  flsh  and  flshlng  In- 
diistry  In  the  Great  Lakes,  they  want  to  give 
It  away  under  the  guise  of  protection,  they 
want  to  give  the  control  of  the  Great  Lakes 
fish  and  the  flshlng  Industry  to  a  foreign 
power  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  91,  pt,  0, 
p.  12476). 

ooMirnNiSTs  and  American  ships 
•  •  •  Yet  these  American  merchant 
ships  in  the  possession  of  Russia  have  been  to 
our  shores  on  hundreds  of  occasions  since  the 
ending  of  the  war.  They  have  carried  free 
goods  to  Russia  In  the  way  of  tractors,  trucks, 
and  heavy  machinery  all  usable  in  war.  Yet 
the  same  Department  of  SUte  did  nothing  to 
keep  them  on  the  American  shores  (Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Rlcoro,  vol.  96,  pt.  13, 
p.  A415). 

STOPPING      UNNBCESSART      AND      UNATTrHORIZED 
SPCMDINO 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  of  this  coun- 
try has  cpent  over  »26O.000,000.0O0  more  than 
It  has  collected,  continually  spends  money 
not  appropriated.  •  •  •  I  do  not  believe 
that  appropriations  should  be  paid  and  given 
to  the  bureaus  for  sp)endlng  in  one  annual 
lump  sum.  Business  concerns  would  b« 
brankrupt  If  they  gave  millions  of  dollars  for 
a  year's  operation  and  paid  no  further  atten- 
tion to  the  spending  of  the  moneys  until  the 
following  year  (Appendix  of  the  CON..R..S- 
sioNAL  Record,  vol.  97,  pt.  15,  p.  A5978). 


Keep  American  Merchant  Fleet  Und:r 
American  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  oBio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  merchant  marine  at  the  begm- 
ning  of  World  War  II  was  at  a  very  low 
ebb  with  only  some  10,000,000  dead- 
weight tons  flying  the  American  flatr. 
This  insignificant  fleet  was  hurriedly 
built  up  to  more  than  50,000,000  dead- 
weight tons  and  of  more  than  5,000  ships 
to  carry  the  men  and  cargo  to  preserve 
America.  With  the  war  over  there  was 
a  great  demand  to  dispose  of  these  ships 
and  they  were  peddled  to  American  buy- 
ers and  to  nearly  every  country  In  the 
world.  However,  the  great  bulk  of  these 
war-built  ships  are  In  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Reserve  of  the  United  States  for 
emergency  and  future  needs  to  again 
protect  America.  A  great  number  of 
these  ships  were  taken  from  this  reserve 
to  aid  in  the  Korean  war.  Their  uses 
for  emergency,  war.  and  to  protect  Amer- 
ica should  be  fully  under  the  advice, 
counsel,  and  direction  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  our  country.  However,  during 
World  War  U,  it  seems  that  the  State 
Department  took  upon  itself  to  distribute 
our  merchant  fleet  for  international  ci- 
vilian use  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
American  merchant  marine  controlled 
by  our  Government  or  the  reserve  fleet 
of  the  American  merchant  marine 
should  be  tampered  with  by  putting  It 
under  International  civilian  control.  I 
imderstand  that  the  State  Department 


has  representatives  abroad  now  discuss- 
ing these  matters  which  will  tend  to  put 
the  American  merchant  marine  and  the 
reserve  fleet  of  the  American  merchant 
marine  under  International  civilian  con- 
trol, during  the  time  of  emergency  and 
war. 

The  American  merchant  marine  Is  as 
much  a  part  of  our  national  defense  and 
protection  of  America  as  the  ships  and 
men  of  the  Armed  Forces.  I  believe 
that  we  should  keep,  especially  through 
the  Armed  Forces,  the  control  of  our  own 
merchant  fleet,  and  do  nothing  whereby 
the  control  of  our  merchant  fleet  might 
indirectly  be  civilian  controlled  ouLside 
of  America  with  reference  to  its  use  by 
the  Armed  Forces  for  the  protection  of 
America.  And.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  present  representations  abroad  by 
the  State  Department  concerning  our 
merchant  fleet  should  be  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
as  to  its  possible  eflect  on  the  protection 
of  America. 


The  Importance  of  Afiiailture  to  tke 
American  People 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  VURSELL 

or  ILLINOIS 

W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  19S2 

Mr.  VURSELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  make  a  few  remarks  with  reference  to 
the  importance  ot  agriculture  to  th« 
American  people. 

Having  helped  to  organiie  the  first 
Farm  Bureau  in  Marion  County  over 
34  years  ago.  of  which  I  am  still  a  mem- 
ber, and  having  owned  and  operated 
farms  a  considerable  part  of  my  life- 
time, and  having  had  brought  to  my  at- 
tention more  forceably  than  ever  the 
importance  of  agriculture  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  Nation  during  the  10  years  I 
have  served  in  Congress.  I  wish  at  this 
time  to  review  some  of  the  progress  made 
in  the  development  of  this  great  basic 
industry. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  university 
extension  work  with  the  Farm  Bureau 
organizations  in  southern  Illinois  start- 
ing many  years  ago.  we  have  seen  our 
soil  built  up  by  the  use  of  fertilizer, 
legume  crops,  crop  rotation,  and  soil  con- 
servation to  the  point  where  crop  pro- 
duction has  been  raised  to  a  level  in  this 
section  of  the  State  beyond  tlie  fondest 
hopes  of  anyone  engaged  in  agriculture. 

Those  engaged  in  dairying  and  up- 
breeding  of  livestock  have  also  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  in  crop  production. 
Brrm  rAxiic  homes 

Along  with  these  basic  Improvements 
rural  electrification  has  rapidly  ex- 
panded, bringing  power,  light,  and 
greater  convenience  to  farm  life.  Dur- 
ing the  10  years  I  have  served  in  the  Con- 
gress, rural  electrification  has  made  its 
greatest  expansion  in  bringing  light  and 
power  to  and  helping  to  lift  much  of  the 
drudgery  of  hard  work  in  the  farm 
homes.    I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have 
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supported  every  appropriation  bill  that 
has  come  before  the  Congress  to  supply 
the  funds  to  carry  on  this  fine  work. 

iniAL  TZLZPHONK  SEKVICX 

And  in  a  recent  session  of  the  Congress 
we  provided  legislation  to  be  adminis- 
tered under  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  a  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice where  necessary  in  order  to  give  the 
farmers  an  opportunity  to  provide  for 
an  adequate  telephone  service  wherever 
adequate  service  was  not  furnished  by 
existing  commercial  facilities. 

I  FAEM-TO-MAKKET    BOADS 

With  greater  production  of  crops  and 
livestock  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Congress  to  assist  in  bringing  better 
roads  to  those  living  on  the  farms.  In 
this  connection  I  would  like  to  say  that 
In  1944  I  took  an  active  part  in  writing 
into  the  Highway  Federal  Road  Act  a 
provision  that  would  compel  the  State 
highway  directors  to  cooperate  with  the 
townships  and  counties  in  using  Federal 
aid  funds,  appropriated  by  us  in  the 
Congress,  to  develop  and  Improve  a  sys- 
tem of  farm-to-market  roads. 

Due  to  the  war  this  program  has  not 
gone  forward  as  fast  as  the  Congress  had 
hoped,  yet  it  has  been  of  great  benefit, 
and  it  is  the  Intention  of  the  Congress 
to  continue  to  aid  In  this  direction  until 
the  farmers  of  southern  Illinois  and  the 
Nation  are  supplied  with  the  type  of 
roads  that  are  necessary  for  their  con- 
venience and  transpHjrtation  of  their 
products  to  the  markets. 

son.    CONSEBVATION 

We  have  recognized  here  In  the  Con- 
gress that  soil  conservation  is  one  of  the 
most  important  programs  in  the  entire 
agricultural  set-up. 

In  supporting  soil  conservation  I  made 
the  following  remarks  which  are  con- 
tained In  the  Congressional  Record 
which  best  describes  my  thinlcing  on  this 
Important  subject. 

The  greatest  contribution  we  can  make 
to  the  posterity  of  this  country,  as  well  as 
for  the  immediate  future.  Is  that  we  try  to 
leave  the  soU  In  better  condition  than  we 
found  It.  more  fertUe  and  more  productive 
for  those  who  will  follow  after  us;  that  we 
protect  It  from  washing  away  through 
greater  use  of  cover  crops,  terracing,  grass 
runways,  et  cetera;  If  we  have  done  that,  then 
we  have  rendered  a  great  8er\lce  to  our  coun- 
try, not  only  for  the  present  but  for  the 
long  years  to  follow  in  the  future  of  this 
great  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  notwithstanding  these 
broad  fundamental  policies  laid  down 
by  the  Members  of  Congress  who  under- 
stand the  Importance  of  agriculture  to 
the  Nation,  and  who  will  Insist  In  the 
future  that  the  farmers  have  the  con- 
tinued provision  of  parity  and  price  sup- 
ports written  Into  the  law  which  will 
give  the  farmers  some  guaranty  that 
they  may  receive  a  fair  return  on  their 
investment,  and  for  the  long  hours  of 
work  necessary  to  provide  food  for  our 
Nation  there  Is  danger  ahead  for  the 
farmers  that  will  require  their  eternal 
vigilance,  and  the  constant  cooperation 
of  the  Members  of  Congress. 

DAXGERS    AHEAD 

One  of  these  dangers  Is  the  Brannan 
fcrm  plan  which  would  regiment  and 
socialize  the  farmers  and  the  agricul- 


tural industry  of  America.  While  the 
farmers  rallied  to  the  support  of  us 
Members  of  Congress  who  fought 
against  the  enactment  of  this  law,  and 
were  successful  In  defeating  It,  It  Is  not 
a  dead  Issue  and  the  attempt  to  fasten 
it  on  the  farmers  will  be  made  again  in 
the  future. 

FARM  PRICE  CONTROLS 

The  present  farm  price  controls  dur- 
ing the  year  just  past  has  cost  the  farm- 
ers of  America  countless  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars, and  has  cost  the  farmers  of  my 
district  in  driving  down  the  prices  of  soy- 
beans and  other  farm  products  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  money.  Practically 
all  of  the  Members  of  the  farm  group  in 
this  session  of  Congress,  fought  and 
voted  against  continuing  these  controls 
but  were  out-voted  through  the  effort 
and  Influence  of  the  CIO  and  the  left- 
wingers  who  seek  to  drive  farm  prices 
down. 

We  were  able  to  give  some  aid  through 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  will  be  help- 
ful to  the  farmers,  particularly  those  en- 
gaged In  dairying  and  doubtless  this 
fight  will  come  up  again  next  year. 

UNIVERSAL  MILrTAET  TRAINING 

With  the  support  of  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  and  Mr.  Shu- 
man,  president  of  the  Illinois  Agricul- 
tural Association,  practically  all  of  the 
Members  from  the  agriculture  area  and 
other  Members  of  Congress  were  able  in 
the  past  session  to  defeat  universal  mili- 
tary training,  which  if  it  had  been  en- 
acted would  have  taken  so  many  young 
men  off  of  the  farms  that  It  would  have 
done  tremendous  damage  to  the  farmers 
of  Illinois  and  the  Nation.  It  would 
have  greatly  accelerated  the  present 
drain  of  manhood  from  the  farms  of 
the  Nation. 

TAXES 

Through  the  reckless  spending  of  this 
administration,  taxes  have  been  raised 
three  times  during  the  past  2  years  to 
a  point  where  they  are  now  the  high- 
est in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
$85,000,000,000  budget  requested  by  the 
President  that  we  have  reduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  about  $10.- 
000,000.000,  would  take  from  the  people 
of  Illinois  alone  $6,600,000,000  as  com- 
pared to  about  $3,200,000,000  taken  from 
the  people  of  Illinois  in  1947.  only  five 
short  years  ago. 

In  order  to  pinpoint  the  tremendous 
increase  in  the  tax  load  under  the  party 
in  power,  I  offer  the  following  facts  and 
figures : 

In  1940  Uncle  Sam  collected  In  taxes 
a  total  of  $5,000,000,000.  In  1952.  just 
12  years  later.  Uncle  Sam  will  collect 
between  $62,000,000,000  and  $65,000,000,- 
000,  more  than  12  times  the  amount  he 
collected  in  1940. 

That  means  the  Federal  tax  load  upon 
the  American  people  Is  today  12  times 
as  heavy  as  It  was  In  1940  or  a  1,200 
percent  Increase  in  taxes  in  12  years — 
an  average  Increase  of  100  percent  each 
year  for  the  past  12  years.  Is  not  it 
about  time  to  stop  this  ever-Increasing 
tax  load? 

PRESENT    FARM    INCOICK 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  show  you  that 
the  American  farmer  Is  worse  off  today 


than  he  was  in  1947.  Here  are  the 
facts:  Farm  net  income  In  1947  was 
$17,073,000,000;  farm  net  Income  in  1951 
went  down  to  $15,000,000,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of 
1952  the  farmers  will  have  lost  in  net 
Income  In  the  past  5  years  over  $3,000.- 
000,000. 

At  the  same  time  his  net  Income  has 
been  going  down  because  of  the  increase 
of  wages  in  the  manufacturing  plants. 
Increased  transportation — everything 
the  farmer  buys  has  been  going  up  and 
up. 

FARM   PRODUCTION  COSTS  TTP   $4,000,000,000 

In  1947  farm  production  costs  were 
roughly  $13,000,000,000.  In  1951  they 
were  $17,000,000,000.  a  cost  increase  of 
$4,000,000,000.  A  part  of  the  tremen- 
dous net  loss  the  farmers  have  sustained 
Is  due  also  to  the  great  increase  in  taxes 
he  has  had  to  pay. 

WE  MUST  WORK  TOGETKEK 

The  farmers  and  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  been  trying  to  keep  agri- 
culture in  a  fairly  prosperous  condition 
must  continue  to  work  together  to  fight 
off  these  dangers  I  have  pointed  out,  not 
only  to  protect  the  farmers  but  to  pro- 
tect all  the  people  and  our  free-enter- 
prise system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  a  good  many  years 
of  practical  experience  as  a  fanner  and 
businessman  I  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  our  most  imp>ortant  domestic 
problem  in  the  United  States  Is  to  main- 
tain a  sound  workable  farm  program. 
Agriculture  Is  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  economy  of  our  Nation  rests. 

If  you  wreck  the  foundation  of  a  build- 
ing. It  will  crash  to  the  ground.  If  you 
wreck  the  foundation  of  the  economy  of 
our  country,  which  is  agriculture,  you 
cannot  escape  wrecking  the  economy  of 
the  Nation. 

In  fact,  upon  the  foundation  of  agri- 
culture rests  full  employment,  business 
activity,  the  success  of  industry,  the  fu- 
ture prosperity  of  the  Nation  In  the 
years  ahead,  and  the  size  of  our  national 
income. 

GEAR-WHEEL    OT    PROSPERITT 

Mr.  Speaker,  agricultural  production 
Is  the  "gear  wheel"  and  driving  force  of 
our  economic  strength.  This  Nation  can- 
not have  good  business,  full  employment, 
and  prosperity  unless  those  engaged  in 
agriculture  are  fairly  prosperous. 

ECONOMIC    BLOOD    TRANSFUSION 

Billions  of  dollars  worth  of  new  wealth 
are  produced  each  year  In  food  and  fiber 
from  the  farms  of  America.  The  eco- 
nomic blood  transfusion  of  this  new 
wealth  into  the  financial  blood  stream 
of  the  Nation  keeps  our  whole  economy 
strong  and  prosperous.  We  should  en- 
courage and  not  restrict  agricultural 
production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  day  will  soon 
come  ^\hen  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  will  end  all  price  controls 
affecting  business  as  well  as  agriculture 
and  return  to  a  free  economy. 

And.  may  I  repeat,  a  strong  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  is  the  surest  guar- 
anty of  prosperity,  and  a  strong  and 
prosperous  agriculture  is  the  greatest 
bulwark  we  can  build  to  prevent  another 
disastrous  depression. 
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Keep  agriculture  strong,  cut  the  cost 
of  government  to  the  bone,  stop  waste 
and  extravagance  In  every  department 
of  Government  and  you  will  make  it  pos- 
sible to  drastically  reduce  taxes.  Then 
and  only  then  can  we  go  forward  with 
renewed  vigor  and  confidence  to  greater 
achievement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  conclusion,  may  I 
humbly  offer  this  advice  which  I  be- 
lieve to  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
beloved  country. 

We  must  remove  from  offlce  the  party 
in  power  which  has  builded  up  bureau- 
cratic Government  to  over  2.570. COO 
people  on  the  Federal  payroll  which  is 
now  costing  the  taxpayers  for  their 
salaries  alone  over  $8,500,000,000  a  year. 

The  people  must  remove  from  power 
the  wasters  and  spenders,  drive  the  scan- 
dalous epidemic  of  corruption  out  of 
Washington,  and  return  the  control  and 
direction  of  Government  to  men  of  un- 
questioned Integrity  who  will  put  the 
interests  of  America  first  at  all  times; 
men  who  will  not  be  controlled  by  pres- 
sure groups  led  by  such  men  as  Phil 
Murray,  president  of  the  CIO.  and  the 
left-wingers  who  would  socialize  Amer- 
ica by  continuing  with  perpetual  price 
controls  on  farm  products  and  business 
of  every  kind,  who,  in  fact,  want  to  so- 
ciaHze  American  agriculture  and  Amer- 
ican business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  citizens  from  the 
grass  roots  of  our  country  are  facing  at 
this  time  the  greatest  responsibility  in 
this  generation.  This  Is  the  time  for  the 
men  and  women  of  the  Nation  to  put 
the  interest  of  their  homes  and  firesides 
first:  yes.  the  interest  of  this  country 
above  any  party  label. 

If  the  people  of  my  district  return  me 
to  this  body.  I  shall  continue  my  inter- 
est for  a  sound  and  prosperous  agricul- 
ture, for  drastic  reduction  of  the  cost  of 
government,  locking  to  an  early  reduc- 
tion in  taxes,  and  follow  the  above  pol- 
icies I  have  set  out. 


World's  Future  Is  Unsolved  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUrORKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives,  I  am  pleased 
to  present  for  your  attention  and  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Daily  News,  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.,  by  pne  of  the  most  dis- 
tingtiished  thinkers  of  my  native  State 
of  California.  He  regularly  contributes 
to  the  information,  edification,  and  in- 
spiration of  all  of  his  many  thousands  of 
daily  readers: 

WoBLD's  PuTuas  Is  Unsolved  Problkm 

Will  hot  war  in  Korea  soon  be  resumed  on 
a  large  scale? 

WUl  Red  Cbina  formally  admit  her  par- 
ticipation In  the  current  war  In  Indochina 
and  stage  an  all-out  offensive? 


WUl  the  situation  in  Western  Biirbpe  in- 
tensify the  Ruscian  posltloa  and  cause  an 
explosion? 

Just  what  iB  likely  to  happen? 

There  are  no  definite,  dependable  anrwers 
to  these  questions.  Nevertheless,  they  are 
very  real  and  very  Important.  To  a  greater 
or  lesser  extent  they  Influence  the  daUy  lives 
of  everyone. 

Young  men  and  women  faced  with  the 
problem  of  mapping  out  a  futiire  career  must 
weigh  the  relative  value  of  opportunities  of- 
fered by  a  Job  In  a  defense  plant  against 
presently  limited  opportunities  that  might 
grow  In  Importance  if  an  era  of  peace  Ilea 
ahead. 

The  United  States  Treasury  and  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  must  base  the  monetary  policy 
of  the  Nation  on  the  prospects  of  peace  over 
war. 

In  purchasing  a  home  one  must  take  Into 
account  the  possibility  that  an  end  of  the 
threat  of  war — with  a  consequent  reduction 
of  armament — might  make  ghost  towns  of 
Eom'}  thriving  Indiutrial  centers. 

WAK     THHILAT     INCREASES     B.^SIC     PRICES 

A  continuing  threat  of  war — like  war  It- 
self— tends  to  Insure  a  continuing  rise  In 
basic  prices.  We  see  that  happening  every 
month,  with  no  prospects  of  leveling  off.  If  it 
goes  far  enou^  it  means  that  money  in 
the  pocket — or  in  the  bank — becomes  some- 
thing to  get  rid  of  as  quickly  as  poflsible. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cltlsens  with 
fixed  Incomes  and  no  opportunity  to  do  any 
tinflxlng  realize  that  the  outcome  of  the  grim 
contest  between  peace  and  war  wUl  make  the 
difference  for  them  between  reasonable  se- 
curity against  want,  and  abject  poverty. 

Surely  the  question  of  war  or  peace  must 
be  recognized  by  every  normal  person  as  the 
most  Important  question  of  our  times — not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  our  economic 
life,  but  from  a  consideration  of  otir  spiritual 
life  as  well.  We  hear  the  hackneyed  ex- 
pression, "The  fate  of  western  civilization  Is 
at  stake,"  so  often  that  we  try  to  reject  It  as 
a  chronic  annoyance  that  we  cant  do  any- 
thing about,  but  It  stays  with  us. 

It  Is  possible  to  do  something  about  It  pro- 
vided we  understand  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems involved  and  what  the  United  States 
Government  Is  trying  to  do  about  those 
problems. 

In  the  Foreign  Policy  Association's  current 
issue  of  the  Headline  Series.  Blair  BoUes  and 
Francis  O.  Wilcox  give  an  analysis  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  that  re- 
veals with  unusual  clarity  how  the  United 
States  is  traveling  an  armed  road  as  the  most 
dependable    way    to    reach    peace : 

••The  frontiersman  Uving  In  the  Wild  West 
of  America  75  years  ago  carried  a  Colt  re- 
volver on  his  belt."  say  the  authors.  "The 
gun  was  known  affectionately  as  the  Old 
Equalizer.  It  helped  put  the  weak  and  the 
burly  on  a  par  in  the  struggle  for  security 
and  survival  in  a  turbulent  society.  Despite 
it*  frequent  misuse  by  rowdies  and  crimi- 
nals, It  stood  for  order  and  peace.  The  mere 
carrying  of  it  was  thought  to  discourage  at- 
tack. 

"With  the  growth  of  confidence  in  law, 
that  kind  of  elemental  self-reliance  has  all 
but  disappeared  from  private  life  in  the 
United  States.  The  notion  of  the  Old 
Equalizer,  however.  Is  more  widely,  and  more 
respectably,  held  than  ever  before.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  adopted 
It  as  a  foundation  for  Its  own  foreign  policy 
and  is  helping  many  friendly  nations  to  do 
llkewlae." 

REARMINO     TO     ACITtEVB     COLLECTIVE     STRENGTH 

•The  United  States  and  the  friendly  coun- 
tries— which  are  on  every  continent  and 
which  front  most  of  the  oceans — are  re- 
arming by  mutual  agreement.  They  hope 
through  rearmament  to  achieve  the  collec- 
tive strength  which  they  think  the  West 
needs   In  order  to  balance  the  strength  of 


the  Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  within  Its 
orbit.  They  do  not  aim  at  matching  tb« 
number  of  men  the  Soviet  bloc  baa  in  uni- 
form. Their  objective  U  to  set  up  force* 
large  enough  to  Impress  the  Kremlin  and 
thereby  create  an  equality,  an  equUlbrlom. 
between  the  two  great  groupings  of  nations — 
the  Savlet  east  and  west. 

"In  their  attitude  toward  arms  tb«M  ooun- 
trlea  reaemble  the  vanl&hed  frocUcramaiL 
Like  him  they  count  on  guns  to  safeguard 
the  peace.  If  the  aspirations  of  the  United 
States  are  reallKed.  the  equalisation  at 
strength  will,  at  the  minimum, 
the  Kremlin  from  risking  war  by  any  i 
to  broaden  the  geographical  area  over  which 
its  influence  dominates;  at  the  most,  it  will 
permit  the  west,  from  positions  of  strength, 
to  reach  lasting  diplomatic  agreements  with 
Moscow  and  tbxiM  bring  about  world-wide 
harmony." 

MANCKXVm    BOOOT. 

June  23.  1962. 


Washington  Post  Editorializes  in  Favor  ol 
the  Amencan  System  ' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
aw 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or  CAUroKMiA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Sat-urday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtu* 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
ganted  me  by  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  pleased  to  pre- 
sent for  your  attention  and  the  attention 
of  all  my  colleagues  a  very  pertinent 
and  timely  editorial  which  appeared  In 
the  Washington  Post  on  Saturday,  July 
5.  1952. 

Again.  Mr  Speaker.  I  urge  that  as  we 
Members  of  Congress  go  home  to  our 
respective  congressional  districts,  we 
make  clear  to  our  people  at  the  grass- 
roots level  of  citizenship,  that  no  mat- 
ter what  else  we  as  their  Representatives 
In  Congress  are  increasingly  aware  of. 
the  fact  is  that  the  American  way  of 
life  is  that  way  of  life  to  which  we 
pledge  our  unlimited  allegiance  and  ded- 
icate our  services,  our  fortune."?,  and  our 
very  lives,  if  need  be.  We.  as  Represent- 
atives of  the  American  people,  must  set- 
a  tone  of  attack  igainst  aggressive  and 
subversive  communism,  which  will  be  " 
soundly  sincere  and  contagious.  We  as  ' 
Congressmen  must  set  a  level  of  con- 
scious and  practical  opposition  to  this 
foreign  ideology  and  propaganda,  which 
will  set  a  standard  of  conduct  about  it, 
which  our  constituents  at  home  may  log- 
ically and  cordially  appreciate  and  copy 
In  full  or  in  part. 

The  Post  editorial  follows:  , 

BTTocissrtn.  Patchwoek 

President  Truman  spoke  with  JustlflabU 
pride  not  long  ago  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  American  system.  We  have 
built  a  way  of  life,  he  said,  that  has  brought 
"more  satisfaction  to  more  people  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  devised."  The 
President  did  not  attempt  to  give  a  name  to 
the  system,  which  has  baffled  many  foreign 
critics  because  it  defies  precise  definition. 
He   contented   himself  with   calling   It   the 
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"American  way  of  life."  Whatever  It  Is.  it 
has  evolved  out  of  nineteenth  century  capi- 
talism into  something  that  is  neither  nine- 
teenth century  capitalism  nor  twentieth 
century  socialism. 

In  the  June  Harper's.  Frederick  Lewis 
Allen  says  that  "the  United  States  is  not 
evolving  toward  socialism,  but  past  social- 
ism." For  those  who  have  lived  in  the  revo- 
lution of  the  last  60  years  (It  started  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  not  with  Franklin 
Roosevelt)  the  confusion  and  sound  of  battle 
have  been  the  principal  characteristics.  But 
there  have  been  end  results  which  some 
observers  now  are  beginning  to  understand 
and  to  assess.  Mr.  Allen  is  one  of  them. 
Another  ia  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth. 
wboae  American  Capitalism,  recently  pub- 
llataed,  also   assesses   the   accomplishments. 

Both  men  conclude  that  as  a  restilt  of 
the  patchwork,  the  rebuUding.  the  tinker- 
ing, and  repairing  of  recent  years,  there  has 
emerged  a  system  that  works.  No  one  Ls 
entirely  satisfied  with  it  but  neither  is  any- 
one entirely  dissatisfied.  Labor  and  business 
have  rights  and  a  degree  of  security,  as  well 
as  rewards  that  mean  something  despite 
high  taxes  and  governmental  limitations. 
The  Oovernroent  exercises  many  controls, 
provides  subsidies  and  intervenes  In  in- 
numerable ways,  but  It  does  not  try  to  run 
Individual  businesses  or  dictate  whether 
they  shall  produce  more  or  less  or  different 
kinds  of  goods  at  different  prices.  Mr.  Allen 
and  Professor  Oalbralth  believe  that  that 
Is  the  essential  difference  between  the 
American  system  and  the  Socialist  system. 
While  the  decision-making  power  is  diffused 
and  in  the  hands  of  the  people  they  believe 
that  freedom  Is  protected 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  those  who  say  that 
this  country  is  on  the  road  to  socialism  or 
communism  delude  themselves  and  com- 
pletely miss  the  main  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion In  which  we  have  been  living.  Professor 
Oalbralth  would  agree  His  analysis  of  the 
manner  in  which  large  concentrations  of 
economic  power  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  other  concentrations  of  power  punctures 
the  chief  argument  of  Socialists,  who  have 
held  that  the  only  way  to  control  great 
corporations  is  for  Government  to  take  them 
over  and  run  them.  Private  economic  power, 
he  says.  Is  held  In  check  by  the  counter- 
vailing power  of  those  who  are  subject  to  It; 
in  other  words,  strong  sellers  l>eget  strong 
buyers  and  the  competition  between  them 
protects  the  coruumer  against  outrageously 
high  prices. 

Government  has  Intervened  to  make  de- 
cisions In  times  of  infiatlon  when  it  has  said 
what  prices  and  what  wages  shall  be  paid. 
Both  writers  view  the  Inflation  threat  as  the 
most  alarming  one  to  the  survival  of  "the 
American  way  of  life."'  If  the  Intervention 
Is  tempwrary  and  If  we  can  learn  how  to 
have  a  high  rate  of  employment  without 
more  and  more  Inflation,  the  threat  need  not 
be  a  damaging  one.  But  If  Government  is 
forced  to  continue  to  make  decisions  In  these 
matters  there  will  come  about  a  fundamen- 
tal change  In  the  relationship  between  busi- 
ness and  Government  which  could  have  dis- 
astrous results.  Fortunately,  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  country  is  such  that  the 
worst  aspects  of  the  current  Inflation  seem 
to  be  behind  us  and  now  we  are  confronted 
chiefly  with  a  problem  of  balance. 

Whatever  our  patchwork  system  may  be 
called,  it  has,  as  the  President  said,  pro- 
duced results.  The  well-to-do  and  rich  are 
more  numerous,  the  very  poor  are  fewer 
by  two-thirds  their  1938  number  and  the 
poor  are  better  off  than  ever  before.  Despite 
the  fact  that  the  central  Government  is 
more  powerful.  Industry  Is  Independent  and 
free  to  make  the  critical  decisions.  Very 
few  people  at  either  end  of  the  political 
spectrum  want  to  make  any  very  violent 
changes  In  the  American  economic  system. 


We  can  thank  the  economists  for  their  help 
and  commend  them  for  trying  to  reexplain 
our  economic  system  in  terms  of  present 
conditions:  but  we  owe  much,  too,  to  the 
abundance  with  which  nature  lias  endowed 
tills  country. 


Hon.  James  G.  Polk,  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  T.  SECREST 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
biography  of  Congressman  James  G. 
Pouc,  Representative  from  the  Sixth 
Ohio  District,  composed  of  the  nine 
counties  of  Adams.  Brow^n,  Clermont, 
Payette,  Highland,  Pickaway,  Pike.  Ross, 
and  Scioto  was  featured  on  radio  station 
WLWs  Personalities  in  Your  Govern- 
ment program  at  noon,  eastern  standard 
time,  on  Sunday,  May  25. 

The  script  for  this  radio  broadcast  was 
written  by  Mr.  Joseph  P.  McCaffrey,  of 
the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

The   program   Personalities    in   Your 
Government  as  aimounced  by  Mr.  Ken 
Linn,  of  radio  station  WLW.  on  Sunday, 
May  25,  follows: 
The  SromT  or  a   Maw  Who  Ci-iiran)  Doww 

FaoM  A  SULKT  Plow  to  Becomx  a  Sdcciss- 

rUI.,    RZSPECTEO    MCMBXX    OF    THE    HOUSX    OW 
REPaESKMTATIVES 

Today  we  are  going  to  talk  about  a  man 
who  made  up  his  mind  to  enter  p>olltlcs  while 
following  his  team  of  horses  as  he  did  bla 
fall  plowing,  who  retired  after  10  years  In 
Congress  only  to  be  drafted  back  to  the  Job 
8  years  later. 

We  are  taking  a  look  today  at  the  life  of 
the  Congressman  who  represents  the  great 
agricultural  area  of  southern  Ohio,  James 
O.  Polk.  Congressman  Polk  now  repre- 
sents Adams.  Brown.  Clermont,  Highland. 
Pike,  and  Scioto  Counties  but.  because  the 
State  legislature  this  year  revised  Ohio's 
congressional  districts.  Pickaway.  Fayette, 
and  Ross  nave  been  added  to  the  Sixth 
District. 

It  was  In  1930  that  Polk,  then  only  33 
years  of  age.  made  his  flrst  bid  for  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

"Times  were  getting  tough."  Polk  recalls 
today,  "especially  for  the  farmer.  I  was 
raising  hogs  and  selling  them  for  214  cents 
a  pound.  I  was  getting  only  about  30  cents 
a  bushel  for  wheat,  and  my  corn,  I  fed  to 
the  hogs,  but  even  corn  came  out  to  only 
about  25  cents  a  bushel. 

"I  kept  asking  myself  about  It.  I  read 
everything  I  could.  For  years  I  had  followed 
Congress  closely.  I  felt  that  a  farm  de- 
pression was  something  for  the  Government 
to  concern  Itself  with.'' 

Today  Polk  is  one  of  the  few  men  in 
Congress  whose  sole  occupation  is  farming. 
There  are  many  men  In  Congress  who  have 
farms,  but  most  of  them  are  practicing  at- 
torneys, others  are  admittedly  city  slickers, 
living  on  farms  5  or  6  months  in  the  year 
to  get  away  from  the  highly  industrialized 
city.  Polk  and  a  few  of  his  colleagues  In 
the  Eighty-second  Congress,  however,  have 
followed  the  plow. 

And  what  does  he  think  of  farming  as  a 
profession? 


"I'd   say   that   If  a   young   man   likes   the 
farm,   if   he   likes  to  work   with   machinery, 
likes    to   work    with    livestock — if    he    really 
loves  the  land — I  believe  there  are   ample     - 
opportunities  today. 

"But  I'm  one  of  those  who  thinks  a  man 
must  have  a  calling  for  the  farm.  Just  as 
some  men  are  called  to  the  ministry  or  to 
medicine.  It  Just  Isn't  something  to  get 
into  haphazardly. 

"After  all.  a  modern  farmer  has  to  know 
something  about  mechanics,  about  chem- 
istry, about  veterinary  medicine,  about  mar- 
keting, and  soil  conservation.  Farming  la 
as  much  of  a  science  today  as  anjrthlng 
else." 

But  for  the  city  man  who  dreams  of  the 
easy  life  on  a  modern  farm,  Polk  has  Uttlo 
encouragement. 

He  smiles  and  says,  "Even  with  electricity, 
tractors,  deep  freezes,  and  all  the  rest,  farm- 
ing is  no  luxury  life.  It  is  stUl  a  lot  of 
hard,  sweaty  work." 

Polk  was  born  on  a  farm  near  Careytown 
In  Penn  Township  of  Highland  County.  His 
ancestors  were  pioneers  in  that  county,  farm- 
ing, teaching,  and  preaching  there  for  gen- 
erations. Three  of  his  mother's  couslna 
were  ministers  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  " 
and  one  of  his  father's  brothers  was  a  min- 
ister in  the  Unlversallst  Church. 

The     Congressman's    father,     William    A.  ^ 
Polk,  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  most  ex-  ' 
tensive   cattle   feeders   in   Highland    County 
and  served  as  president  of  the  New  Vienna 
Bank,  of  New  Vienna. 

After  graduation  from  New  Vienna  High 
and  from  the  College  of  Agriculture  of  Ohio 
State  University,  Polk  taught  school  at  New 
Vienna. 

"1  was  there  about  2  months  when  the 
principal  quit,  so  I  was  named  principal. 

"Actually  my  primary  Job  was  that  .  of 
athletic  coach  and  science  and  n^ath  teacher, 
but  I  ended  up  with  all  sorts  of  Jobs. 

"The  next  fall  the  school  superintendent 
quit.  As  I  had  had  a  winning  basketball 
team  the  year  before,  the  Job  of  superin- 
tendent was  offered  to  me. 

"A  coach  can  be  a  popular  hero  If  he  la 
lucky  enough  to  have  five  boys  who  can  play 
a  fair  game  of  basketball  and  I  had  had  the 
five  big  boys,  so  I  became  Eup>erlntendent." 

Polk  talks  slowly,  yet  easily.  He  relaxes 
as  he  talks,  swinging  taNSCk  in  his  swivel  chair, 
tipping  It  completely  around  until  he  looks 
out  the  big  window  of  his  office,  over  the 
plants  and  flowers  which  line  the  sill. 

Polk's  father  died  after  be  had  served  2 
years  as  superintendent  so  he  gave  up  his 
post  and  returned  to  the  farm.  In  January, 
entrusting  the  farm  to  a  tenant  Polk  en- 
rolled at  Wittenberg  College  and  received  his 
master  of  arts  degree  the  following  June. 

When  he  returned  from  college  he  was 
offered  the  prlnclpalshlp  at  Hlllsboro  High 
School. 

"I  didn't  know  If  I  should  take  It."  Polk 
says,  "but  my  wife  who  had  been  a  city 
girl  from  Canton,  Ohio,  seemed  anxious  to 
leave  the  farm.  We  had  Just  lost  our  flrst 
child  and  I  decided  the  change  might  do  us 
good. 

"From  that  year.  1923.  until  1928  I  was  at 
Hlllsboro  but  late  In  the  winter  of  that  last    - 
year  I  was  hit  by  yeUow  Jaundice. 

"The  doctors  In  town,  all  of  whom  I  knew 
very   well,   recommended  that  I  go  back   to 
the  farm.    I  resigned  In  April  and  went  back   , 
home. 

"I  was  out  early  every  morning  and  I 
stayed  out  until  long  after  sunset.  I  worked 
and  sweated;  gradually  I  began  to  come  alive 
again. 

"I  worked  like  any  hired  hand;  I  did  every- 
thing. I  was  back  to  the  soil  and  was  glad 
of  It.  Agriculture  always  Interested  me.  I 
read  agricultural  magazines  every  month, 
even  while  I  was  away  from  the  farm. 
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*^  followed  closely  an  the  proposed  agri- 
cultural legMatlon  during  the  Coclidge  and 
Hoover  ad oolu titrations:  I  Icept  track  of  how 
Ohio  Representatives  and  Senators  voted  on 
farm  measures. 

"In  1»2»  all  that  interest  in  what  Wash- 
ington should  do  to  help  the  fanner  began 
to  take  on  some  meaning.  Even  before  the 
stock  maxket  crash  In  the  fall  of  that  year, 
farmers  were  beginning  to  feel  the  pinch. 

"I  think  Agrlcultiire  Secretary  Brannan 
piuts  it  aptly  when  he  says.  'All  depressions 
are  farm  led  and  farm  fed.' 

"That  was  certainly  the  case  back  in  the 
late  twenties  and  the  early  thirties. 

"And  what  gnawed  at  me  was  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  man  who  vas  rrpresentln?  our 
district  in  Congress  wasnt  voting  for  meas- 
ures to  help  agriculture.  Yet  the  Sixth  Dis- 
trict is  one  of  the  great  agricultural  districts 
In  the  Nation. 

"I  thought  about  this  a  long  time,  i 
considered  too  that  no  Democrat  had  ever 
been  elected  to  Congress  in  the  history  of 
our  district. 

"Well."  Pouc  continues,  stnlllng  today  at 
Ills  youthful  com^age  of  3re8terday,  "I  Just 
decided  the  only  way  to  find  ovrt  what  one 
can  do  In  politics  was  to  get  into  politics. 

"I  will  never  forget  the  day  I  made  that 
decision.  I  was  riding  a  sulky  plow  behind  a 
three  horse  team.  It  was  In  the  fall,  one  of 
those  hot  fall  days,  the  ground  was  dry,  the 
soil  wasnt  much  good,  the  horses'  shoulders 
were  getting  sore,  so  rd  stop  every  once  in 
awhile  to  rest  them. 

"T.  kept  thinking  to  myself,  here  I  am  with 
•  master's  degree  out  here  working  a  field 
that  when  tt  ftnally  produces  a  crop,  that 
crop  won't  pay  for  Itself  with  prices  the 
way  they  are. 

"Then  I  got  to  thinking  about  other  farm- 
ers I  knew  and  how  they  were  working  12 
and  14  hours  a  day  and,  weren't  getting  their 
fair  return — not  getting  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion of  the  products  they  produced  on  their 
flirms." 

With  that  Pouc  swings  forward  in  his  seat, 
his  voice  never  raises,  but  you  can  feel  It 
get  a  little  more  power  and  much  more 
feeling. 

•Teople  In  my  district,  In  Brown  and  Ad- 
ams County  were  sending  tobacco  to  the 
warehouse  for  sale  and  getting  back  bigger 
warehouse  bills  than  the  amount  they'd 
Bold  the  tobacco  for.    •     •     • 

"1  had  no  solution,  but  I  did  feel  that  a 
Government  is  Just  as  responsible  for  its 
people  as  Its  people  are  responsible  for  the 
Government.  I  felt  that  only  the  Govern- 
ment was  big  enough  to  help  the  American 
farmer. 

"I  remember  ma^^iTig  up  °^7  mind  to  maka 
a  stab  at  running  for  Congress.  It  was  only 
4  o'clock,  but  I  decided  I'd  quit  plowing 
right  then  and  there  and  get  going.  That 
night  I  got  to  bed  early  and  the  next  morn- 
ing I  went  to  see  Bob  Kerns  who  was  edi- 
tor of  the  Hlllsboro  Press-Gazette. 

"Bob  said,  'Well  boy,  you  dont  have  much 
chance,  but  I  think  a  lot  of  people  would  like 
to  giiw  your  ideas  a  try*." 

Polk  was  so  much  of  a  novice  in  polities  at 
this  point  that  he  not  only  didnt  know  the 
political  leaders  In  his  six  counties,  he  didn't 
even  know  the  names  af  most  of  them. 

Be  visited  the  man  who  had  been  the 
party's  candidate  in  1928  to  find  out  If  he 
might  want  to  run  again. 

"Never  again,"  was  the  reply,  "you  can 
never  be  eiectedj  it's  Just  a  waste  of  time." 

But  Polk  went  into  the  primary  £Lght  in 
August  1930,  and  won  agaiikst  an  older,  more 
experienced  man  who  had  served  in  both  the 
State  house  and  the  State  senate. 

The  following  November  he  was  elected 
Representative  to  Congress  from  th«  Sixth. 
X2Utrlct. 


Coming  to  Congress  on  March  4,  1031,  Pc«.K 

was  given  a  seat  on  the  coveted  Agriculture 
Committee. 

"During  the  next  9  years."  Polk  says  to- 
day, "\  saw  our  farm  program  developed.  I 
saw  the  American  farmer  come  out  from  un- 
der the  banker  and  the  mortgage-foreclosing 
auctioneer." 

In  1938,  after  winning  his  fifth  straight 
victory  at  the  polls.  Pouc  decided  that  that 
would  be  his   last  term. 

"It's  a  strain,"  explains  Polk,  "after  8  or 
10  years  It  begina  to  catch  up  with  you.  I 
feel  that  8  or  10  consecutive  years  in  Con- 
gress is  the  maximum  time  a  man  can  give 
his  best  service  to  his  people.  Tou  begin  to 
lose  yoor  touch  after  you  ha  ire  been  here 
toe  long." 

But  even  after  Polk  retired  from  Congress 
In  January  of  1941  he  wasn't  allowed  to  re- 
main long  on  his  farm.  Marvin  Jones,  now 
chief  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Claims  in  the 
Nation's  Oapltol.  was  head  of  the  War  Food 
AdminlstratloQ  at  that  time.  Having  served 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. Jones  was  faznUlar  wltb  Polk's  abil- 
ity. As  a  result  he  a&ked  him  to  Join  the 
WFA  as  a  consultant. 

After  3  years'  service  with  the  Pood  Ad- 
ministration. Polk  finally  returned  to  his 
beloved  Ohio  farm. 

But  he  had  only  a  few  more  years  to  re- 
main in  private  life  for  in  the  late  fall  of 
1947  members  of  his  p«rty  began  dropping 
In  at  his  farm  siiggeetlng  that  be  seek  re- 
elecUon  to  Congress  the  following  November. 

"I  had  been  out  of  politics  in  every  sense 
of  the  word."  remembers  Polk,  "I  hadn't 
even  been  to  a  political  rally.  Not  only  that 
but  during  10  years,  thousands  of  new  vot- 
ers had  reached  voting  age  and  many  new 
people  had  moved  Into  the  district  and  then, 
too,  people  forget  easily  so  m*ny  o<  them 
had  forgotten  me. 

"But  I  was  disturbed  about  the  actions  of 
the  Eightieth  Congress.  I  thought  it  was 
giving  the  farmer  a  raw  deal.  The  more  I 
thought  about  it.  the  more  I  leaned  toward 
coming  back." 

And  in  November  1S48  Jamxs  G.  Pouc  did 
What  few  men  before  him  have  ever  been 
able  to  do.  After  voluntarily  retiring  from 
Congress,  he  made  a  comeback  8  years  later, 
winning  back  his  own  seat. 

Other  Members,  who  have  known  him  for 
years,  say  that  Polk's  victory  in  1948  and 
again  In  1950  were  tributes  to  the  ier\'lce  he 
rendered,  not  only  to  his  Sixth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, but  to  fanners  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

Today  Polk  Is  the  orUy  Congressman  from 
Ohio  serving  on  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
nUttee.  He  is  a  number  of  the  important 
special  committee  on  fertilizers  and  farm 
machinery  and  has  been  active  in  securiikg 
allotments  of  steel  for  farm  machinery-  and 
repair  parts  and  In  securing  the  production 
of  adequate  supplies  of  commercial  fer- 
tilizer. 

Polk  Is  considered  as  somewhat  of  a  po- 
litical phenomenon  because  he  la  a  Demo- 
crat representing  a  nominally  Republican 
district. 

How  does  he  explain  It. 

Polk  replies:  *T  think  It's  because  I  try 
to  represent  the  i)eople  of  my  district. 

**I  am  a  farmer,  representing  farmers  and 
I  believe  in  giving  service  to  all  the  people 
of  my  district.  I  don't  care  whether  a  man 
votes  for  me  or  against  me.  If  he  hae  • 
problem  I  can  help  hln>  on,  1*11  do  It. 

"I  dont  believe  tn  party  bosses  telling  any 
man  what  to  do  or  how  to  vote.  I  believe 
it's  the  people  who  make  up  the  Govern- 
ment." 

And  that's  the  phUoscpby  of  Jamts  O. 
Polk,  who  climbed  down  from  a  sulky  plow 
to  become  a  successful,  respected  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 


Arkantaiu  in  Wathm^ton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  E.  C.  GATHINGS 

or   AJUIANSAS 

IN  THB  HODSB  OP  REPRBSKPTTATTVES 

Saiurdayt,  Julv  5.  1952 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  article  by 
Elizabeth  Carpenter; 

ABKANSAJtS   n«   WASmNGTOIf — Lbs   Btttte  Rb- 

AUzzD    AM    Ambition:     Bx    Clucbed    rna 

Capttol  Siipo 

(By  Elizabeth  Carpenter) 

Washimcton,  May  31.— Pot  a  gangling  kid 
Who  arrived  In  Washington  in  1U08  with 
ahr\uiken  pants  and  a  rain-battered  hat, 
Lealle  Eiffle  Is  picking  in  high  cotton  today. 

The  Secretary  of  tiie  United  States  Senate 
Who  closed  his  books  at  Piggutt  High  Scboot 
44  ye&rs  ago  to  take  a  Job  with  his  Con- 
gressman is  virtiially  the  "Peile  Ueata. '  ot 
Capitol  Hill. 

Indeed,  liis  guest  list  outdoes  that  of  the 
Capitol's  No.  1  hoeteae  eulogized  at  th« 
"hostess  with  the  mostes'  on  the  balL" 

If  General  Kiscnhower  doesn't  play  his 
piano  at  BilBe's  entertainments  (as  he  did 
at  Madam  Mesta's).  it  is  unly  because  there 
is  no  piano.  For  Ike  Is  at  the  famous  and 
frequent  Biflle  luncheons  when  he  is  in  town. 
So  is  Degmar.  Or  the  President  of  the 
UiUted  States.  Or  Ethel  Mernuin.  Or  the 
visiting  Miss  Kilowatt.  Miss  Orsnge  Blossom, 
Miss  Arkansas.  The  Veep  k  a  steady  cua- 
tomer. 

All  this  top  brass  feeding  goes  on  at  least 
four  times  a  week  when  Bifllc  gathers  to- 
gether 10  to  35  persons  of  front-page  note 
for  lunch  in  his  prlvau  dining  room.  Lo- 
cated just  oO  the  Seiuite  floor,  the  luncheon* 
are  close  enough  for  a  Senator  to  duck  in 
for  a  vote  between  bites  of  steak. 

Electric  cabinets  keep  the  food  hot.  And 
there  are  a  couple  of  ice  boxes  to  keep  the 
liquid  refreshments  cool  If  anyone  choosee 
to  "strike  a  blow  for  liberty."  as  former  Vice 
President  John  Nance  Garner  termed  it. 
Liberty  ranks  high  with  the  giiests. 

At  least  once  each  year  every  one  of  the 
e«  Senators,  ranging  in  political  philosophy 
from  Minnesota's  HuaxaT  HUMrHSKT  to  Wis- 
consin's Joe  McCastht  Is  given  a  luncheon. 
Biffle,  a  sentimentalist,  sees  that  the  birth- 
day of  each  Member  of  the  Senate,  both 
Democrat  and  Republican,  is  noted  with  a 
luncheon. 

Good  fellowship  is  the  purpose  of  the 
noonday  [>arUes,  but  It  Is  also  an  elTort  on 
the  part  of  Blffle.  a  friendly  man  who  Ukee 
to  see  folks  comfortable,  to  make  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  BUtes  Senate  chummier. 
If  It  swings  a  few  votes  to  the  Truman  pro- 
gram, so  much  the  better. 

But  politics  Is  not  the  principal  purpose, 
and  Blffle  doesn't  cut  off  a  Senator's  rations 
If  he  votes  against  his  good  friend  at  the 
White  House,  who.  Incidentally,  has  a  direct 
telephone  line  to  Blffle't  donkey-covered 
desk. 

Who  picks  up  the  check?     It's  BlfRe 
he  says,  "It  nearly  keeps  me  broke." 

He  explains  his  winingness  to  foot  the  bin 
this  way:  "I  enjoy  people.     We  have  no  chll- 
And  I  Just  get  a  kick  out  of  having 


and. 


dren. 

folks  around 

The  guests  obviously  enjoy  ft.  too.  An 
inviutlon  to  a  Blffle  luncheon  is  a  must 
to  which  even  President  Truman 
as  frequently  as  he  is  invited. 

Once  the  President  even  showed  up  when 
When  he  wasn't  asked.     BifBe  and  his  popu- 


respoiMle 
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lar  and  witty  wife.  Glade,  gave  a  luncheon  in 
honor  of  Mrs.  Truman.  As  the  President  put 
it,  "I   tagged   along,   too." 

The  guest  book  In  BlfSe's  office  probably 
contains  the  world's  most  valuable  current 
autographs.  Just  a  glance  at  the  pages 
where  callers  have  signed  their  names  and 
home  towns  shows:  "Harry  S.  Truman,  Inde- 
pendence. Mo  ;  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower.  Abi- 
lene. Kans  ;  President  Aurlol,  Paris.  Prance; 
Edward.  Duke  of  Windsor  |no  address  giv- 
en |;  Peter  II.  King  of  Yugoslavia.  New  York 
City;  Hlldegarde  United  SUtes  of  America; 
James  P.  Byrnes.  Spartanburg.  8.  C." 

Frequently  guests  bring  presenU,  and  quite 
often  they  are  the  Denocratlc  Party  symbol, 
a  donkey.  Blffle  has  more  than  60  donkeys 
scattered  on  his  green  marble  fireplace  man- 
tel and  on  his  handsome  desk. 

Perhaps  the  most  unusual  gift  ever  left 
was  that  of  Dagmar.  the  voluptuously  pro- 
portioned televUlon  star  who  la  said  to  have 
put  the  "V"  In  TV.  In  an  adjoining  powder 
room.  Dagmar  left  a  multlklssed  towel  on 
which  she  had  '.Ipstlcked  the  letters.  "Dag- 
mar Was  Here." 

A'.l  this  Is  well  beyond  even  the  bravest 
dreams  of  BUBe  who  first  hankered  to  come 
to  Washington  back  in  geography  class  at 
Plggott  HJch  School. 

"In  the  front  of  my  geography  book,  there 
was  a  beautiful  picttire  of  the  United  States 
Capitol,"  Blffle  recalled.  "I  used  to  sit  in 
class  and  look  at  those  steps  leading  up  to 
the  entrance  and  wonder  if  I  would  ever  get 
a  chance  to  walk  up  those  steps  and  see  the 
Capitol  myself." 

His  chance  came  In  1908  when  Congress- 
man  Bruce  Macon  of  Helena  offered  Blffle  a 
Job  as  his  secretary. 

Blffle  grabbed  at  the  chance  and  went  to 
St.  Louis  to  get  outfitted  for  his  new  posi- 
tion. The  outfit  consisted  of  a  new  $11  suit 
and  a  $3  hat. 

Proudly  wearing  this  apparel.  Blffle  set 
out  for  Washington,  a  valise  in  hand.  Un- 
fortunately at  one  stop  there  was  a  down- 
pour and  when  he  changed  trains,  the  Plg- 
gott boy  was  drenched.  Next  morning  when 
he  awoke  in  Washington,  his  panU  had 
shrunk  about  6  Inches. 

"I  was  the  corniest  looking,  greenest, 
dumbest  guy  who  ever  hit  here."  Blffie  said. 

But  rain-drenched  clothes  or  not.  Blffle 
walked  straight  out  of  Union  Station  over  to 
the  Capitol  to  climb  those  stairs. 

Within  the  next  few  years,  he  also  climbed 
the  success  stairs  of  Congressional  secretaries, 
ser\-lng  as  secretary  to  Senator  James  P. 
Clarke,  of  Arkansas,  for  a  while  and  then  be- 
ing named  superintendent  of  the  Polding 
Room.  After  time  out  for  Army  service  In 
France.  Blffle  returned  to  be  assistant  secre- 
tary for  the  majority  party.  In  1946,  he  was 
made  secretary  of  the  Senate. 

Today  on  the  wall  of  Blffle "s  offlce  hangs  a 
beautifully  colored  picture  of  President  Tru- 
man autographed :  "To  my  good  friend  and 
adviser  the  Hon.  Leslie  Blffle  whose  support 
and  friendship  I  deeply  cherish." 

Quite  a  memento  for  a  schoolboy  from 
Plggott  who  once  dreamed  of  climbing  the 
steps  to  get  a  good  look  In  the  Capitol. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

or    VIBOU«IA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.     ROBERTSON.     Mr.     President, 
yesterday  I  had  the  privilrge  of  address- 


ing a  large  audience  in  the  historic 
county  of  Chesterfield,  Va.,  where  both 
the  father  and  mother  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son were  born.  At  the  noon  hour  the 
Ruritan  Clubs,  of  Chesterfield,  served 
their  famous  brunswick  stew  to  some 
6,000  visitors. 

In  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  referred 
to  that  brunswick  stew,  and  told  my  Vir- 
ginia friends  that  I  would  put  the  recipe 
In  the  Congressional  Record,  as  an  in- 
dication to  my  Democratic  friends  in 
Boston  and  New  England  that  if  they 
would  unite  with  me  in  electing  Dick 
Russell  President  of  the  United  States, 
we  would  give  them  something  to  eat 
which  we  thought  was  better  than  baked 
beans. 

The  recipe  for  brunswick  stew,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  famous  Virginia  stew- 
master,  Mr.  L.  T.  Morris,  of  Chesterfield, 
Va.,  is  as  follows: 

Virginia  brunswick  stew  (500  gallons)  :  20 
eases  No.  2 '4  cans  tomatoes,  20  cases  shoe  peg 
corn.  20  cases  small,  green  butter  beans, 
15  bushels  Irish  potatoes,  150  pounds  onions, 
6  cases  dry  sweet  potatoes.  550  pounds  dressed 
hens.  150  pounds  breast  of  veal.  30  pounds 
western  bacon,  30  pounds  best  salt  pork,  30 
pounds  butter,  salt,  black  pepper,  red  pep- 
per, dash  of  sugar.  Bring  to  boil  and  let 
simmer  for  next  8  hours. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
my  remarks  to  the  Ruritan  Clubs,  of 
Chesterfield  County.  Va.,  on  this  occa- 
sion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CHKSTranxu):    House  or  thx  JtmasoKS 

(Address  by  Hon.  A.  Wilus  Robertson,  of 
Virginia,  at  Ruritan  Clubs  celebration  at 
Chesterfield  Courthouse.  July  4,   1952) 
For    14    years   I   served   Just  one   Virginia 
dlsUlct    In    the    Congress.       For    the    last    5 
years  I  have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing  the   entire   State.      That   more   difficult 
Job  has  been  made  easier  and  nfore  pleasant 
for   me   because   there   is  not   a  single   area 
of   the   Old   Dominion    In   which   for   years 
I    have    not    had    close    friends    and    strong 
personal  ties. 

When  I  was  a  student  some  years  ago 
at  Richmond  College  my  brother-in-law. 
Rev.  J.  Sidney  Peters,  was  serving  a  Meth- 
odist charge  In  Manchester,  then  a  part  of 
Chesterfield.  I  frequently  have  visited  In 
his  home  and  met  the  members  of  his  fine 
church.  In  1915  I  was  elected  to  the  State 
senate,  and  for  the  next  6  years  was  prlv- 
illged  to  broaden  my  acquaintance  with  the 
people  of  your  county.  Tlien  Chesterfield 
sent  some  of  her  finest  sons  to  my  home 
town  of  Lexington  to  attend  Washington 
and  Lee  and  Virginia  MUltary  Institute, 
where    I    was   privileged    to   know    them. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  wsa  flattered  when  two 
of  yoiu-  leading  citizens,  your  State  senator, 
Lloyd  C.  Bird,  and  your  member  of  the 
house  of  delegates,  Edward  M.  Hudglns, 
made  a  special  trip  to  Washington  to  in- 
vite me  to  be  your  guest  speaker  on  this 
occasion.  At  that  time  I,  frankly,  did  not 
know  whether  or  not  Congress  would  be 
in  session  on  July  4,  but  I  knew  It  would 
certainly  be  In  session  through  July  1,  and 
that  the  last  weeks  of  June  and  the  first 
week  of  July  would  be  really  tough  ones 
for  me. 

One  of  my  favorite  counties  In  the  State 
is  Highland  County,  whose  name  Is  derived 
from  the  fact  that  the  general  altitude  of 
the  county  is  the  highest  in  the  State.     In 


numbers  Highland  is  a  small  county,  but 
In  the  quality  of  its  citizenry  I  rank  It 
among  the  leaders  of  the  Old  Dominion.  ; 
and  your  State  Senator  Lloyd  Bird  Is  from 
Highland,  close  to  my  home  county  of  Rock- 
bridge. When  I  was  In  college  I  played 
football  with  the  father  of  Delegate  Edward 
Hudglns,  and  In  the  law  school  where  we 
graduated  In  June  1908,  he  was  my  closest 
friend.  I  take  pride  In  the  fact  that  my 
old  college  mate  has  received  the  highest 
honor  that  our  State  can  confer  upon  a 
lawyer,  and  I  know  that  you  take  pride  la 
the  fact  that  his  son  and  namesake  is  now 
serving  you  In  the  general   assembly. 

I  need,  therefore,  to  give  no  further  ex- 
planation of  why  I  told  the  two  ambassadors 
whom  you  sent  to  Washington  to  confer  with 
me  that  I  would  be  glad  to  accept  your  in- 
vitation. 

I  am  particularly  happy  to  return  today  to  ■ 
Chesterfield  under  the  sponsorship  of  its 
Ruritan  Clubs,  because  I  am  fully  aware  of 
the  Important  part  which  your  organization 
has  played  In  fostering  Interest  In  those 
fundamental  principles  of  constitutional  de- 
mocracy, which  the  celebration  of  Independ- 
ence Day  signifies. 

Virginia  may  well  be  proud  of  the  fact  that 
the  Ruritan  Club  movement  began  In  south- 
side  Virginia,  where  the  first  club  was  formed 
at  Holland.  In  1928,  and  that  the  seed  plant- 
ed there  has  grown  into  an  Influential  or- 
ganization spreading  over  a  niunber  of  States. 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  observe  the 
work  of  these  clubs  in  my  home  county  of 
Rockbridge  and  In  the  adjoining  county  of 
Augusta,  where  they  are  successfully  bring- 
ing together  representatives  of  diverse  busi- . . 
ness  activities  In  behalf  of  community  wel-  . 
fare  and  applying  to  urban  areas  those  prin- 
ciples of  good  will  and  cooperation  which 
civic  organizations  like  Rotary,  Klwanls.  and 
the  Lions'  Club  have  brought  to  our  cities. 

Today  is  a  happy  anniversary  for  the  Ruri- 
tan Clubs  of  Chesterfield,  which  on  July  4, 
1949.  sponsored  a  celebration  of  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
this  county.  And  I  have  been  gratified  to 
learn  from  the  official  program  of  this  cele- 
bration that  two  of  the  present  major  objec- 
tives of  the  Chesterfield  Ruritan  Clubs  is  the 
preparation  of  a  satisfactory  history  of  a 
great  county  and  the  teaching  of  the  truths 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
county. 

There  is  no  county  In  Virginia  that  can 
boast  of  a  more  glorious  heritage  than  that 
of  Chesterfield  where  there  was  the  first  In- 
corporated town  In  America,  the  first  Eng- 
lish settlement  west  of  Jamestown  to  have  a 
continuous  existence  and  where  were  born 
both  the  father  and  the  mother  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  the  author  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence:  the  greatest  political  philos- 
opher the  world  has  ever  produced  since  the 
days  of  Socrates. 

In  addition  to  being  the  home  of  Jeffer- 
son's father  and  mother,  Chesterfield  also 
was  the  home  of  his  brother-in-law,  Francis 
Eppes,  Jr.,  whom  Jefferson  termed  the  first 
horticulturist  of  'Virginia,  and  of  whom  Jef- 
ferson said  that  he  had  the  soundest  prac- 
tical Judgment  on  all  subjects  that  he  had 
ever  known. 

This  county  was  the  home  of  John  Wayles 
Eppes.  who  married  Jefferson's  daughter  and 
became  a  leader  In  Congress;  of  Henry  Cary, 
a  kinsman  of  Jefferson  and  chairman  of  the 
Virginia  Convention  of  1776.  which  advo- 
cated independence  for  the  colonies;  of  Ben- 
jamin Watklns  Leigh,  United  States  Repre- 
sentative and  Senator,  who  declined  the  Vice 
Presidential  nomination  In  1839  because  of 
his  loyalty  to  Henry  Clay,  who  In  turn  was 
of  Chesterfield  stock;  of  John  Winston  Jones, 
a  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives; 
and  of  others  who  played  distinguished  roles 
In  our  State  and  National  Governments. 
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History,  poetry,  and  song  have  extolled  the 
▼trtues  of  the  Pilgrim  fathers,  but  •with  all 
due  deference  to  them,  Bermuda  Hundred 
was  established  4  years  before  the  Pilgrims 
landed  at  Plymouth.  This  community  also 
can  claim  the  first  post  office  and  the  first 
•hlpyard  In  America. 

The  healthy  balance  between  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  Indiistry,  for  which  the  Rurl- 
tan  movement  stands,  has  been  Illustrated  In 
Chesterfield  County  since  the  early  colonial 
days  when,  in  addition  to  producing  crops 
and  providing  a  shipping  point  for  tobacco 
and  lumber,  it  became  a  source  of  coal  and 
Iron  and  a  manufactxirlng  center  for  prod- 
ucts made  from  these  basic  products. 

Last  year  a  svirvey  of  college  students 
showed  that  they  were  woefully  Ignorant  of 
the  history  of  their  own  country.  Boys  who 
attend  our  service  schools  at  West  Point  and 
Annapolis  tare  supposed  to  have  studied 
American  history  before  entering  one  of 
these  military  academies.  First  as  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  VUitors  of  the  United  States 
Military  Academy  and  this  year  a*  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Visitors  of  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  I  have  Insisted  that  our  Gov- 
ernment schools  find  some  way  to  work  into 
what  I  know  is  a  crowded  curriculum  at 
least  a  short  course  in  American  history,  be- 
cavise,  franlcly.  it  takes  something  more  than 
a  knowledge  of  military  -clence  and  tactics 
and  personal  courage  to  become  a  great  mili- 
tary leader.  Stich  a  leader  must  know  the 
history  of  his  country,  the  fundamental 
principles  that  underlie  its  institutions  and 
be  able  to  inspire  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  he  will  lead  the  spirit  of  Horatius  at 
the  bridge,  who  said:  'And  how  can  man  die 
better  than  facing  fearful  odds  for  the  ashes 
of  his  fathers  and  the  temples  of  his  gods?" 

Recently  the  great  English  historian.  Ar- 
nold Toynbee,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Episcopalian  Church  delivered  a  series  of 
lectures  on  rellglovis  history  at  Martinsville, 
Va.  My  limited  reading  of  the  books  and 
essays  by  Professor  Toynbee  has  convinced 
me  that  he  possibly  knows  more  history  than 
any  living  man.  In  recent  years  Professor 
Toynbee  has  relinquished  his  teaching  duties 
for  public  service  with  the  British  Oovern- 
ment.  Last  year  when  I  asked  a  Britisti 
diplomat  if  Professor  Toynbee  with  his  vast 
and  perhaps  unparalleled  knowledge  of  the 
past  history  of  all  nations  could  on  the  basis 
of  that  store  of  knowledge  furnish  answers 
to  the  current  problems  now  plagtiing  an 
empire  which  once  boasted  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  its  far-flung  borders,  the  diplo- 
mat replied:  "I  am  afraid  that  he  cannot." 

Of  the  early  Virginia  leaders  who  con- 
tributed so  much  to  the  birth  of  the  Nation 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  the  most  scholarly  and 
George  Washington  per^iaps  the  least  scho- 
larly, but  both  of  them  knew  why  Solomon 
as  a  young  man  called  to  succeed  his  father 
David  as  ruler  over  Israel  asked  that  of  all 
the  rich  glXts  he  was  privileged  to  request 
that  he  be  given  wisdcan.  In  Gibeon  the 
Lord  appeared  to  Solomon  in  a  dream  by 
night  and  God  said:  "Ask  what  I  shall  give 
thee."  to  wlilch  Solomon  replied:  "Give, 
therefore,  thy  servant  an  understanding 
heart  to  Judge  thy  people,  that  I  may  discern 
between  good  and  bad." 

Jefferson  had  that  type  of  understanding 
when  he  translated  into  the  immortal  words 
Of  the  Djclaration  of  Independence  the 
aspirations  of  freedom-loving  people  through 
the  centuries  for  relief  from  the  tjTanny  of 
government  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men.  He  called  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Government  In  which  in  the  sight  of  God 
aa\d  l^efore  the  courts  of  the  land  all  men 
should  be  equal;  a  Government  which  could 
not  take  from  even  the  humblest  citusen  the 
God-given  rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness. 

It  was  my  privilege  at  Richmond  College 
to  study  history  under  Dr.  S.  C.  Mitchell,  one 
of  the  grandest  history  teachers  I  ever  knew 


and  certainly  the  greatest  we  have  ever  had 
in  the  South.  Under  him  I  studied  Woodrow 
Wilson's  The  Sta'-e.  It  was  the  tiappy  fac- 
ulty of  I^-  Mitcliell  not  only  to  teach  bis 
students  important  names  and  dates  in  his- 
tory but  the  meaning  of  history  and  the  in- 
terpretation thmugh  history  of  current 
events.  But  for  Dr.  MltcheU  I  am  sure  I 
would  never  have  chosen  the  study  of  po- 
litical science  as  a  life  career.  But  Dr. 
MitcheU  explained  to  his  studenU  what  the 
historian  and  professor  of  political  science 
at  Princeton  was  seeking  to  achieve  In  prac- 
tical terms  of  Govemnient  in  our  own  coun- 
try. I  became  fully  wedded  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  as  taught  by  Woodrow  Wilson, 
who  was  the  nearest  approach  to  Thomas 
Jefferson  of  any  modem  statesman.  I  was 
imbued  with  an  ambition  to  serve  in  our 
State  legislature  and  have  a  part  In  the  im- 
provement of  our  rural  areas  with  respect  to 
roads,  schools,  agrictilture.  and  the  conserva- 
tion of  our  natural  resources,  Including  the 
enjoynjent  of  the  dean  and  wholesome  out- 
of-doors. 

When  you  good  people  prepare  the  history 
of  your  county  I  hope  that  it  will  be  vrlttea 
In  a  way  that  will  inspire  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  boys  and  girls  of  Chesterfield 
with  a  burning  desire  to  pass  on  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn  tljoee  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  American  constitutional  liberty  and 
democratic  instituticxis  of  economic  freedom 
wedded  to  personal  freedom  that  were  born 
of  the  brain  and  pvirchased  with  the  blood 
of   their   Chesterfleldlan    ancestors. 

And  that  history  may  well  refer  to  the 
fact  that  this  c*)unty  was  named  In  honor 
of  the  English  statesman  whom  school  chil- 
dren know  primarily  as  a  symbol  of  courtly 
grace  and  polished  dignity  but  who  figured 
prominently  in  English  politics.  Lord  Ches- 
terfield was  a  mend  of  the  younger  Pitt  and 
Joined  him  In  opposing  kingly  exploitation 
of  the  American  colonies  but  his  fame  as  a 
statesman  rests  largely  on  his  break  with 
Prime  Minister  Walpole,  who  was  advocating 
an  excessive  tax  program,  and  his  adminis- 
tration as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  during 
which  he  eliminated  the  official  corruption 
which  had  been  traditional  in  that  office. 

Some  years  ago  patriotic  cltteens  of  Ches- 
terfield erected  two  monuments  on  the  court 
house  green— on  one  side  a  montunent  to 
honor  those  who  died  in  military  service  In 
defense  of  a  principle  of  government  and  on 
the  other  a  monument  honorlr™  those  sol- 
diers of  the  cross  who  went  to  Jail  rather 
than  comproml.se  the'r  religious  convictions. 
It  is  highly  essential  for  us  to  keep  before 
the  youth  of  the  land  those  two  Ideals  and 
to  demonstrate  by  precept  and  example  their 
proper  coordination.  Defense  appropriations 
in  the  budget  for  fiscal  1953  constitute  65 
percent  of  the  largest  budget  we  have  had 
since  World  War  n.  Some  Christian  men 
and  women  have  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  with  war  or  prepara- 
tions for  war.  It  is  my  belief  th-^t  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  self-defense  includes 
the  defense  of  our  Nation  and  all  other 
freedom-loving  nations  wliich  subscribe  to 
otir  belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  We  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  we  face  tyrannical  and  bar- 
barous leaders  of  perhaps  800.000.000  willing 
or  unwilling  Communist  followers  and  that 
a  program  of  pacification  or  of  unpreparecl- 
ncss  on  our  part  will  not  change  their  hearts 
or  their  plans  fo«  world  domination.  And 
if  we  believe,  and  I  think  we  do.  In  the  princi- 
ple of  self-defense  and  that  the  Bible  con- 
demns the  suicide  of  an  Individual,  we  must 
of  necessity  lielieve  that  the  Bible  Justifies 
us  in  preventing  the  suicide  of  Christian 
nations  by  permitting  bartiarians  to  become 
the  exclusive  possessors  of  modern  instru- 
mentalities of  human  destruction. 

With  all  the  sincerity  of  which  I  am  cap- 
able, I  tell  you  that  I  prefer  peace  to  war, 
and  it  Is  only  because  at  the  moment  I  feel 


that  the  best  means  of  prevenUng  war  is  to 
be  prepared  that  I  am  wlUlng  to  support 
such  vast  sums  for  a  defense  program. 

Yet  I  am  equally  as  well  convinced  that 
we  Ubor  in  vain  to  build  a  temple  of  peace 
that  Is  not  dedicated  to  the  victory  of  mural 
force.  Hence,  the  vital  Importanoe  of  the 
Burltan  program  to  leach  the  youth  of  Ches- 
terfield County  not  only  m  ti^elr  various 
Sunday  schools,  but  likewise  in  their  secular 
schools,  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Bible  on  which  our  democratic  form  of 
government  rests. 

We   be!1eve   in  the  protection  <rf  property 
rights,  which  Is  clearly  taught  in  the  Bible 
commencing  with  the  Ten  Commandments 
which  Ood  gave  to  Moees  as  the  basis  for 
all  Jewish  law.     We  believe  in  a  system  ol 
private  enterprise,  for  which  likewise  ther* 
Is  Biblical  support.     We  believe  In  reitgious 
freedom  and  all  the  other  personal  freedoms 
embraced  by  Jefferaon  in  that  striklag  piiriei 
"pursuit    of    happiness."    which    be    aaiaaA 
along  with  life  and  liberty  as  the  Inaliena- 
ble rlghu  which  are  derived  not  from  gov- 
ernment, princes,  or  potentates  but  directly 
from  Him  in  wboas  image  ««  are  created. 
No  lasiie  has  ever  been  permanently  set- 
tled on  the  battlefield.     Be  does  not  know 
his  American  history  who  thinks  that  George 
Washington's     victory     over     Comwaills     at 
Torktown  assured  for  us  the  personal  free- 
dom   we    now    enjoy.     There    had    to    be    a 
Constitutional    Convention    in    Philadelphia 
and  a  Benjamin  Franklin  to  say  in  that  Con- 
vention:    "I  have  lived.  Sir,  a  long  time,  and 
the  longer  I  live,  the  more  convincing  proofs 
I  see  of  this  trut>i-  -tbat  God  governs  in  the 
affairs  of  men."    W/j  ;  m1  to  have  a  George 
Washlnjrton   whc?.    ,-i    "irn   Preaident   of    the 
new  Nation,  oonswustiy  ^'ugbt  Divine  guid- 
ance as  Influen'-Ml  Torlw    sought  to  wreck 
our  Constituti'  iv  i*ss^-tb<xl   oy   the  Brltuh 
statesman    Glr.a5to:\f    a)    in-    "gwtlt    in- 
strument ever  tlmrl  c^  sy  *i\»  band  and 
prurpoae  of  man."     */'j  '■^'?-  tc  iuve  national 
leaden  who  caused  to  be  l:i«;cnbMl  upon  our 
coins  "In  Ood  We  Trust."     Aiid  at  the  so- 
called  grass  roots  of  our  rural  sections  w« 
had  to  have  God-fearing   men  aiid   women 
who   clung    to    the    old    rugged    c.x»a.    with 
the   hope   of    exchanging    it    at     k^t    for    a 
crown. 

Wtth  the  firm  reliance  upon  a  klr.d  and 
beneficent  Providence  under  which  «e  were 
to  achieve  our  manifest  destiny,  first  of  un- 
folding a  banner,  around  which  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  the  world  could  rally  and 
ultimately  of  achieving  a  parliament  oi  4nen 
in  the  federation  of  the  world,  let  us.  ther*. 
fore,  on  this  anniversary  day  dedicate  our- 
selves anew  to  the  principles  enunciated  by 
Woodrow  Wilson,  when  he  said:  "Jefferson's 
Declaration  of  Independc no*  is  a  practical 
document  for  tbs  uae  of  pracUcal  men.  It 
is  not  a  thesis  for  phhosophfcr::,  but  a  whip 
for  tyrants;  It  Is  not  a  theory  of  gcvernment, 
but  a  program  of  action.  ' 


Office  of  Prke  Stabilicatioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALUN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALITORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSENTATTV'ES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  amon? 
the  impractical  and  costly  proposals  of 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabllizatlora  Is  that 
to  impose  on  the  grocers  of  America  a 
so-called  price  posting  program.  My 
home  town.  Fresno,  Calif.,  has  been  se- 
lected as  one  of  three  guinea  pig  cities 
for  a  trial  run. 
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OPS  claims  that  the  pro-am  has  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  people  of  Fres- 
no, citing  as  authority  for  such  a  claim 
the  vote  of  Its  local  advisory  Iward. 
Despite  the  vote  of  this  board,  the  mem- 
bership of  which  is  obviously  stacked. 
I  am  advised  by  reliable  and  patriotic 
citizens  that  the  people  of  Fresno  are 
not  in  favor  of  the  program. 

My  own  p>ersonal  Investigation  leads 
me  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  a 
practical  program,  that  it  Is  doing  more 
harm  than  good,  and  is  for  the  most  part 
a  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

I  wish  to  Include  In  the  Record  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  by  a  member  of  the 
Fresno  Advisory  Board.  The  party's 
name  Is  withheld  for  understandable 
reasons.  This  letter  reflects  what  I  have 
found  to  he  the  general  attitude  of  Intel- 
ligent and  Informed  citizens  with  regard 
to  the  price-posting  program.  The  let- 
ter follows: 

FsESNO,  Calit.,  June  14,  1952. 
Representative  Oaklit  Hcnto, 
House  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C.r 
The  price-posting  program  of  the  OPS, 
now  to  be  extended  over  the  whole  United 
Slates,  Is  simply  a  sheet  of  paper,  with  the 
celling  prices  of  the  most  commonly  used 
foods,  printed  on  it.  It  is  printed  and  sent 
out  every  2  weeks  to  the  grocery  stores,  and 
corrections  are  sent  out,  to  be  added  to  the 
list,  until  time  for  the  next  list.  This  U 
done,  for  the  grocer  by  the  OPS.  This  Is 
also  now  done  for  all  the  meat  markets. 
However,  I  do  not  know  how  often  these  are 
sent  out. 

This  chart  does  not  Change  the  celling 
prices  of  the  OPS.  It  only  figures  the  cell- 
ing prices  for  the  grocer  and  sends  new 
lists  to  him  as  the  wholesale  prices  go  up 
and  down.  It  saves  the  grocer  the  trouble 
Of  Afurlng  for  himself  and  Is  put  into  his 
•tore  as  a  scare  or  threat,  so  that  he  will  not 
•ell  food  over  the  celling  price  under  threat 
of  police  action  If  he  does.  Inasmuch  as 
there  Is  now  plenty  of  food,  and  most  of  It  is 
selling  under  the  ceiling  price,  the  whole 
thing  seems  rather   useless. 

Any  consumer  who  finds  a  violation  is 
supposed  to  report  same  to  the  C«*S.  Our 
own  particular  friends  are  horrified  that. 
In  this,  our  democracy  (so-called),  we 
ahould  be  expected  to  carry  out  police  action. 
When  the  OPS  Introduced  the  price-post- 
ing plan  In  Ftesno.  they  asked  practically  all 
of  the  organizations  in  town  to  send  repre- 
sentatives, and  there  was  a  very  large  meet- 
ing It  was  also  a  very  antagonistic  meet- 
ing. The  wonien  asked  many  questions,  to 
Which  they  received  a  few  answers,  and  much 
talk.  I  heard  remarks  around  me  about 
"doubletalk." 

Then  the  heads  of  the  various  organiza- 
tions were  asked  to  appoint  a  member  and 
an  alternate  from  each  organization  for  a 
permanent  advisory  board  to  the  OPS. 

We,  the  undersigned,  were  appointed  by 
one  of  the  local  rervice  organizations.  We 
objected  to  voting  on  policies  to  be  pur- 
sued, except  by  written  ballot,  where  we 
felt  that  we  could  vote  as  citizens,  and  not 
commit  our  organizations  to  any  policy. 
We  were  told  that,  since  we  are  now  mem- 
bers of  the  board,  we  can  vote  as  individuals. 
With  that.  I  do  not  agree. 

The  advisory  board  (membership  46)  has 
dwindled  in  the  number  attending.  The 
average  number  attending  now  is  12  or  14. 
and  never  more  than  16.  Most  of  those  op- 
posed to  the  price  celling  posting,  have 
dropped  out.  Probably  because  they  see  no 
use  for  posting,  and  are  no  longer  Interested. 
I  have  Inquired  at  every  grocery  store  I 
have  entered  since  the  posting,  as  to  how 
many  people  look  at  the  food  chart.  In  every 
case,   the   answer   has   been,   "I  have   never 


seen  anyone,  except  you,  look  at  it."  I  have 
asked  my  friends  whether  It  helps  them. 
Some  say  they  pay  no  attention  to  It.  Others 
say  that  they  have  never  seen  the  charts. 
And  In  the  meantime,  the  uninterested 
taxpayer  Is  paying  for  goodness  knows  how 
many  extra  employees  in  the  OPS  offices,  and 
the  cost  of  the  printing,  which  in  Itself,  is 
no  small  item. 

We  were  told  that  It  was  an  experiment 
In  Fresno,  and  in  two  other  cities.  If  the 
people  of  the  three  cities  liked  It,  the  pro- 
gram would  be  put  in  operation  from  coast 
to  coast.  If  the  people  did  not  approve  of 
it,  it  would  be  dropped. 

When  the  time  came  to  vote,  we  were 
told  that  the  two  other  cities  had  approved 
of  the  plan,  and  the  people  In  Washington 
were  awaiting  our  approval. 

The  ballots  were  sent  out  by  mall,  with  no 
return  envelopes,  no  instructions  as  to 
where  they  were  to  be  sent.  The  chairman 
came  to  the  next  meeting  with  several  en- 
velopes and  said  that  some  of  the  votes 
(presumably  In  the  envelopes)  had  come  to 
his  private  office,  and  since  they  were  not 
designated  as  ballots  on  the  outside,  he  had 
opened  them  with  his  mall.  He  said  that 
others  had  come  to  him  at  the  OPS  office,  and 
were  over  there.  One  of  the  women,  who  had 
Just  entered,  said,  "There  they  are.  I 
brought  them  to  you."  And  sure  enough, 
there  they  were;  a  pile  of  ballots,  with  no 
envelopes.  All  of  the  said  ballots  were  giv- 
en. In  this  condition,  to  the  chairman  of  the 
counting  committee,  to  keep  for  the  next  5 
days,  because  the  chairman  said  some  of  the 
members  had  Just  received  their  ballots,  and 
they  should  be  given  that  time  to  vote. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  count,  one 
of  the  committee  objected  to  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding, and  declared  that.  In  her  opinion, 
the  vote  was  illegal.  Bo  the  votes  were  not 
counted  a';  that  time. 

A  week  and  a  half  later,  there  was  another 
regular  OPS  meeting,  at  which  a  vote  was 
taken  as  to  whether  the  ballots  should  be 
allowed.  The  vote  resulted  in  a  tie,  which 
was  broken  by  the  vote  of  the  chairman,  and 
the  ballots  were  counted. 

Twenty-one  of  the  46  members  had  voted— 
14  to  continue  price  posting — 7  opposing  it. 
So — on  the  strength  of  a  majority  of  7  votes, 
and  with  a  total  of  21  votes  cast,  Fresno  is 
now  declared  in  favor  of  extending  price 
posting  over  the  whole  United  States. 

One  very  daring  and  honest  local  radio 
newsman,  told  about  the  vote  being  taken, 
and  said  that,  of  course,  the  outcome  was 
never  in  doubt — that  the  OPS  had  an  ad- 
visory board  which  was  the  creature  of 
the  OPS.  With  that,  we  heartily  agree. 
But  there  are  a  few  dissenters  In  the  group 
who  did  their  poor  best,  and  would  do  more. 
If  they  knew  what  to  do. 

I  have  reported.  In  detail,  how  the  vote 
was  taken,  and  counted,  because  apparent- 
ly, the  only  way  to  get  a  favorable  report  on 
the  program,  was  to  pursue  the  course  they 
did.  I  think  that  a  program  which  has  to 
be  put  through  with  such  methods,  must 
have  something  wrong  with  It. 


Address     Delivered    bjr    Hon.    William 
Benton,  a  Senator  From  Connecticnt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JQHN  0. 1»AST0RE 

or  RHODE  ISLAKD 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  PASTORE.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  very  able 
address  delivered  by  our  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Benton]  at  the  annual  convention  ban- 
quet of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Connecticut, 
Order  of  Sons  of  Italy  in  America,  at 
Willimantic,  Conn.,  on  June  7,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

I  have  had  many  things  on  my  mind  thU 
past   month — in    fact   a   greater    variety    of 
problems    than    at    any     time     within     my   > 
memory. 

I  shall  talk  about  two  of  them  becatise 
both  involve  the  future  of  Italian-American 
relations  and  the  future  of  Italy.  We  In 
the  Senatt  have  been  considering  two  pieces 
of  legislation  which  should  t>e  of  deepest 
Interest  to  luilan -American  groups  like  ' 
yours.  One  is  the  problem  of  immigration.  • 
The  other  Is  the  Mutual  Security  Program— 
the  descendant  of  the  Marshall  plan — our 
program  of  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  our  friends  and  allies  abroad. 

The  Senate  has  Just  passed  the  so-called 
McCarran    Immigration    bill.      With   all   my 
strength  1  fought  this  bill.    The  very  symbol 
of  the  evils  of  that  bill  is  the  ridiculously  . 
small  Italian   quota. 

It  is  a  fiagrantly  Inexcusable  blU. 
I  have  seen  the  President.  I  begged  him 
to  veto  this  bill.  1  think  he  will  veto  this 
bill,  but  the  danger  wUl  still  be  grave.  Dur- 
ing the  debate,  on  the  two  key  votes  on  the 
bill,  we  mustered  only  28  and  27  Senators 
against  it. 

This  biU,  the  McCarran  bill.  Introduces 
802  pages  of  highly  contrcyversial.  Inhumane 
and  administratively  unworkable  legislation 
Into  our  statute  books.  Hundreds  of  pro- 
posed changes  in  our  laws  are  hidden — 
deeply — in  the  pages  of  this  lengthy  bilL 
Most  of  these  changes  are  neither  neces- 
sary nor  desirable.  They  turn  our  imnU- 
gratlon  officials  into  bureaucrats  on  the 
toUlltarlan  model.  They  turn  our  immi- 
gration laws,  already  confused,  into  a  veri- 
table maelstrom  of  confusion.  They  erect 
an  iron  cvu-tain  of  arbitrary  standards  which 
will  mark  us  for  the  rest  of  the  world  as 
a  nation  which  declines  to  practice  the  prin- 
ciples which  we  preach. 

The  McCarran  bill,  which  is  designed  to 
be  our  basic  Immigration  code  for  decades 
to  come,  maintains  In  full  force  the  most 
serious  injustices  of  previous  laws— laws 
which  were  designed  to  favor  the  immigra- 
tion of  northern  Europeans,  on  the  un- 
acknowledged and  false  theory  that  northern 
Europeans  were  somehow  better  than  south- 
ern Europeans. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  McCarran 
bill  would  Umlt  Italian  emigration  to  the 
United  States  to  6,645  persons  a  year,  out  of 
a  permissible  total  from  all  countries  of 
about  155,000  a  year,  which  Is  a  phony 
flgxire  because  half  of  them  do  not  use  it. 
This  Is  based  on  a  1920  census  figxire  of  the 
proportion  of  Italians  in  the  American  popu- 
lation. Nonquota  admissions— for  example 
husbands  or  wives  will  he  aixsut  the  same 
as  before:  Last  year  2.758  were  admitted 
from  Italy  outside  the  quota. 

Under  the  substitute  blU  which  I  spon- 
sored, the  regular  Italian  quota  would  be 
based  on  the  1950  census.  Under  this,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  10,300  Italians  a  year  would 
be  admitted.  Further,  unused  quotas — for 
example,  the  English  quota,  which  is  never 
used  fully— would  be  pooled  and  divided 
among  countries  which  oversubscribed  their 
quotas.  Finally,  the  restrictions  on  non- 
quota admissions  would  be  liberalized.  Our 
substitute  bill  was  defeated.  We  are  pre- 
pared to  fight  for  it  again  if  the  President 
vetoes  the  McCarran  bUl  and  his  veto  is  sus- 
tained. 

I  now  want  to  make  a  second  point  as 
clearly  as  I  can.    I  reoogniae  that  Uumlgra- 
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tlon  U  a  negative  approach  to  the  problema 
of  an  overpopulated.  underdeveloped,  and 
unproductive  area.  We  Americans  have  more 
chance  In  the  Immediate  future  to  achieve 
our  objectives  through  an  aSlrmatlve  ap- 
proach—by stepplnj?  up  the  productivity  of 
our  friends  and  allies  abroad— than  we  have 
through  helping  them  to  emigrate. 

Two  weeks  ago  Thursday  I  took  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  call  attention  to  the  Im- 
portant municipal  elections  which  were  to 
take  place  In  central  and  southern  Italy 
that  Sunday.  I  predicted  that  the  demo- 
cratic parties  of  the  center  might  lose  consid- 
erable strength  not  only  to  the  left  but  es- 
pecially to  a  fast -growing  neofascism  on  the 
right.    I  was  correct. 

Why  has  this  danger  come  to  be?  Italy 
seems  stabilized.  It  has  one  of  the  hard- 
est currencies  In  Western  £urupe.  In  foreign 
trade  It  is  a  creditor  to  many  of  the  richest 
countries.  Inhatlon  and  budget  dehcits 
in  Italy  have  been  less  than  in  other  coun- 
tries. Production  Is  about  40  percent  higher 
than  before  the  war,  where  population  haa 
gone  up  but  10  percent.  These  all  are  the 
traditional  indications  of  a  healthy  econ- 
omy. Then  why  are  its  people  dissatisfied? 
Why  are  they  listening  to  the  siren  song, 
the  false  song  of  the  promised  land  of  the 
Kremlin? 

The  key  to  the  answer  to  this  question 
Is  understanding  that  the  Italian  economy 
has  been  stabilized  at  far  too  low  a  level. 
There  are  2.000  000  unemployed  and  at  least 
another  2,00O,0CO  underemployed.  The 
standard  of  living  even  of  the  employed  la 
far  too  low.  In  the  year  1950-51  consump- 
tion expenditures  per  person  in  the  United 
States  were  tl.327.  In  Italy  they  were  Dut 
18  percent  of  that  amount,  or  €341  per  per- 
son. Stabilization  of  an  economy  at  that 
level  Is  a  mixed  blessing  even  for  the  wealthy 
few.  for  they  live  constantly  on  a  powder  keg 
of  danger  as  the  mass  of  the  people  search 
first  In  one  direction,  then  In  another,  for 
the  answer  of  their  desires  for  a  fuller  and 
a  better  life. 

Yes:  admittedly  things  In  Italy  are  not  so 
good  today  for  the  average  man.  But  why 
does  he  not  have  hope  for  better  things  to 
come?  Prior  to  1924,  he  used  to  be  able  to 
hope  he  might  some  day  emigrate  to  the 
United  States;  but  the  McCarran  bill  will  give 
a  final  stab  to  any  faint  lingering  hope  of 
escape  to  this  land  of  the  free.  More  re- 
cently, in  elections  since  1948.  the  Marshall 
plan  has  been  a  bulwark  of  the  democratic 
center.  It  has  given  hope  to  the  voter. 
This  great  concept  in  the  operation  of  our 
foreign  policy,  was  dedicated  to  the  principle 
that  the  future  could  be  better;  It  offered 
the  prospect  of  a  rising  standard  of  living 
as  it  dedicated  itself  to  assistance  In  the 
solution  of  Italy's  economic  problems.  The 
people  believed;  they  voted  democratic;  they 
were  willing  to  wait  with  hope.  ECA  has 
thus  been  a  great  and  powerful  political 
asset  to  the  forces  within  Italy  fighting  com- 
munism. 

Now  the  ECA.  the  Marshall  plan.  Is  being 
buried.  Its  Job  is  supposedly  finished.  The 
liSA,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency,  has  taken 
Its  place,  with  Its  emphasis  on  rearmament — 
If  necessary  at  the  ezpen3e  of  a  standard  of 
living  already  too  low.  I  am  told  that  the 
best  that  can  be  said  for  MSA,  on  the  Italian 
political  front,  is  that  it  Is  not  a  liability.  Its 
promise  of  Jobs  through  our  offshore  pro- 
ctirement  program  may  counterbalance  the 
Communist  propaganda  which  says  that 
MSA  Is  designed  to  bring  war  to  a  weary  and 
dlscoxiraged  people. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  have  taken  the 
Tlew  that  it  Is  not  necessary  for  the  Italian 
people  to  choose  between  the  obvious  neces- 
sity of  rearmament  against  the  threat  of 
communism  on  the  one  hand  and  a  rising 
Standard  of  living  on  the  other.  1  have  in- 
sisted that,  through  the  introduction  Into 
Italian    Industry    and    agriculture    of    well- 


known  Improvements  In  the  techniques  of 
production,  hope  for  a  better  life  can  be  re- 
turned to  the  people  of  Italy.  With  such 
hope,  they  have  a  future  and  a  freedom 
rjperbly  worth  defending  from  dictators 
either  of  the  left  or  the  right. 

The  Benton  amendment  of  1961  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  seeks  to  eliminate  re- 
strictive business  practices  which  hold  back 
production  and  hold  up  prices.  It  seeks  to 
raise  productivity,  and  to  assure  the  sharing 
of  the  benefits  thereof  among  consumers, 
workers,  and  owners.  I  argvjed  that  it  would 
bring  back  the  Idealism  and  hope  which 
made  the  Marshall  plan  so  appealing  to  the 
people  of  Western   Europe. 

The  techniques  to  raise  productivity  and 
the  standard  of  living  in  Italy  and  Western 
Europe  are  well  known  and  in  dally  practice 
In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  no  technical  reason  why  produc- 
tivity In  the  United  States  is  three  times 
as  high  as  that  of  Western  Europe.  The  peo- 
ple there  and  here  come  from  the  same  stock. 
The  people  of  Europe  work  harder  and  longer 
than  we  do  here,  and  with  as  much  indi- 
vidual skill.  The  difference  in  natural  re- 
sources cannot  explain  the  great  divergence. 
The  existence  <>f  natlonai  boundaries  is  only 
a  partial  explanation,  one  which  is  greatly 
exaggerated.  I  believe  the  Benton  amend- 
ment to  the  Mutual  Secvirity  Act  puts  Its 
finger  on  the  difficulty.  The  trouble  is  his- 
torical and  psychological,  not  physical.  It  Is 
the  restrictive  mentality  which  dominates 
business  and  Industry  in  Europe,  the  phi- 
losophy to  produce  little  for  a  small  market 
at  a  high  profit  per  unit;  the  failure  of  po- 
litical and  business  leaders  to  understand 
and  to  Implement  the  great  principles  that 
the  workers  of  each  country  could  be  the 
best  customers  for  its  industries  If  only  they 
w^re  enabled  to  work  efSciently  and  share  in 
that  efficiency. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures  which  will 
demonstrate  how  unreasonable  the  differ- 
ence is  between  the  earnings  of  an  Italian 
worker  In  Italy  and  his  brother  or  cou&ln 
who  migrated  to  the  United  States. 

It  takes  33  minutes  of  work  for  an  Italian 
worker  to  earn  enough  to  pay  for  a  loaf  of 
bread.  It  takes  an  American  worker  but  13 
minutes.  Similarly  the  Italian  worker  must 
give  48'/^  hours  of  work  to  buy  a  pair  of 
overalls;  hlM  American  counterpart  needs 
only  2  hours.  A  pound  of  butter  requires 
one-half  hour  of  work  In  the  United  Slates; 
In  Italy  3  hours.  A  pair  of  shoes  costs  the 
American  worker  7  hours  of  work;  an  Ital- 
ian worker  must  give  55. 

Now  these  di^erences  are  wholly  unjusti- 
fiable. However,  they  cannot  be  solved  by 
speeches  or  even  by  laws — though  speeches 
and  laws  can  help.  But  these  differences 
muat  be  largely  solved  at  the  plan  level  and 
In  the  actual  market  place. 

Undoubtedly  the  tax  burden  in  Italy  can 
and  should  be  more  equitably  divided  ac- 
cording to  ability  to  pay,  and  the  United 
States  should  urge  continuously  such  cor- 
rections on  the  government. 

Income  also  should  be  more  equitably  di- 
vided among  those  who  contribute  to  pro- 
duction, and  unions  should  press  for  a 
larger  share  of  the  Joint  product  for  the 
workers  The  efforts  for  more  equitable 
distribution  must  continue. 

However,  the  greatest  hope  can  come  only 
through  cooperation  of  owner  and  workers  in 
Increasing  prcductlvlty  to  the  mutual  bene- 
fit or  themselves,  and  In  cutting  prices  on 
their  products  so  as  to  benefit  the  whole 
community  of  consumers. 

Many  of  the  economists  ^nd  government 
officials  of  Italy  are  convinced  that  the  basic 
problem  ol  their  country  la  demographic 
overpopulation.  1  believe  that  Is  wrong.  It 
thus  Is  the  traditional  appro«kch,  but  mod- 
ern technology  has  made  it  obsolete.  I  agree 
that  Italy  Is  today  overpopulated.  In  ratio 
to  her  resources  and  I  regret  deeply  the  Sen- 


ate action  which  would  fasten  upon  us  an 
immigration  bill  which  grossly  dlscrtmlnaiea 
agaliist  the  Italians  and  prevents  us  from  ad- 
mitting hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  val- 
uable citizens  to  the  United  States.  But  10 
or  20  years  from  now.  with  souiid  Industrial 
labor  and  governmental  policies,  luly  can 
so  step  up  her  productivity  that  she  can  sup- 
port her  population. 

Italy  has  too  many  people  today  only  be- 
cause at  the  low  state  of  Its  Industrial, 
agricultural,  and  distributive  techniques. 
Much  of  Its  economy  is  still  bsck  In  the 
middle  18u0's.  Italy  has  47,000.000  peo{>ls 
now.  Were  Italy  to  reduce  the  gap  between 
Its  own  efficiency  and  that  of  the  United 
States  by  only  a  third,  ii.  could  support  a 
population  20  percent  greater  than  Its  pres- 
ent population  at  a  standard  of  living  double 
what  it  Is  now.  Here  is  the  key  to  the  futurs 
not  only  of  Italy  but  of  Western  Burops. 
Here  is  the  road  down  which  Western  Burups 
and  the  United  States  miist  ^j^vei  togeuier 
if  we  are  successfully  to  resist  the  evil  pres- 
sures of  communism  and  build  a  free  axid 
prosperous  world, 

Italy  needs  more  job  opportunities  for  its 
workers  in  factories  and  on  farms.  Thej 
must  work  efficiently,  according  to  modei  a 
techniques.  Bach  miut  share  in  the  benefits 
of  the  Increa.sed  producUoo.  The  problem 
is  not  so  much  the  need  for  new  Industries 
or  even  for  great  Investment  In  equipment 
per  worker.  The  need  Is  largely  for  the  in- 
troduction of  modern  techniques  of  prodiio- 
tlon  Into  existing  planu  and  of  modern  dis- 
trlhutlon  metbo^.a 

How  to  bring  a  spirit  of  hope  and  confi- 
dence and  enterprise  to  the  people  of  West- 
ern Burope  Is  the  basic  economic  Issue  at 
our  time.  When  we  can  resolve  this  tssu*. 
the  economic  protJlenas  of  these  countries 
will  solvs  themselves  through  the  expansion 
of  their  economies.  lam  assuming,  of  course, 
that  American  policy  will  succeed  through 
otu  policy  of  strenfith  we  sh«li  be  success- 
ful In  svertlng  s  third  world  war. 

All  groups  in  Western  Burope  must  par- 
take of  the  new  philosophy  which  Is  an  old 
philosophy  with  us.  Bspedally  must  the 
business  community  chsni<e  Its  sttltuds. 
Prom  among  the  ranks  of  European  industry 
must  come  progressive  leadership  to  brealc 
the  bonds  which  bind  the  econunrles  to  low 
levels  of  production  and  low  standards  of 
living.  There  are  many  such  progressive  in- 
dustrialists and  businessmen  In  Italy.  They 
will  lead  the  way  If  only  they  are  given  th« 
necessary  support  and  the  necessary  protec- 
tion from  vmfalr  attacks  by  the  cartels  and 
reactionary  Interests.  The  Italian  Govern- 
ment  and  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  shou  d 
give  this  necessary  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  that  new  and  frssh  lesdership. 
Democratic  trade  unionism  should  tw 
strengthened  to  play  lu  rols  m  this  move- 
ment, in  the  hands  of  progressive  industry 
and  free  trade  unionism  lies  the  future  of 
democracy  and  freedom  In  Italy  and  In  the 
rest  of  Western  Europe. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  Senate 
voted  to  put  •iOO.OOOOOO  of  counterpart 
f\mds  behind  the  Benton  amendment,  'o 
strengthen  the  production  assistance  drlvs 
I  have  outlined.  This  does  not  mean  mors 
American  dollars.  As  you  know.  European 
countries  which  receive  United  States  grant* 
agree  to  match  these  granu  in  their  curren- 
cy Thus,  there  is  a  so-called  counterpart 
fund,  in  lira.  In  lUly.  Our  Oovernmfnt  has 
a  voice  In  the  use  of  these  counterpart 
funds,  snd  our  Congress  has  decided  that 
mv  philosophy  to  step  up  oriductlvlty 
should  be  backed  with  some  of  this  money. 

In  each  of  the  past  2  years  I  have  visited 
Italy,  on  official  missions.  I  feel  very  doss 
to  the  Italian  people.  My  mother  lived  In 
Italy  for  years  after  her  retirement  from 
teaching.  I  have  spoken  to  you  in  al)stfact 
terms,  in  terms  of  figures  rather  than  men 
and  women  But  1  want  you  to  know  I  ses 
behind    these    figures    the   living,    breathing 
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men,  and  women,  and  children  of  Italy.  I 
congratulate  yc>u  here  tonight  on  this  great 
meeting.  I  know  that  your  Interest,  like 
mine,  in  these,  our  cousins  overseas,  will  be 
unfailing  and  imendlng. 


The  Soviet  System  of  Mind  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORZCON 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  RrcoRO  an  address 
delivered  by  George  S.  Counts  entitled 
"The  Soviet  System  of  Mind  Control." 
The  address  was  delivered  before  the 
Tri-State  Area  School  Study  Council. 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  on  March  13, 
1952. 

There  l)elng  no  objection,  the  address 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 

as  follows: 

t 

The  Soviet  leaders  tx>ast  every  day  In  most 
extravagant  terms  of  their  "grandiose 
achievements"  in  every  sphere  of  activity — 
in  economy  and  government,  war  and  revo- 
lution, education,  science,  art,  and  philos- 
ophy. Indeed  they  are  claiming  now  that 
practically  all  of  the  major  Inventions  and 
discoveries  of  the  past  several  centuries  were 
made  by  Russians,  including  the  airplane. 
the  electric  motor,  the  steam  engine,  the 
telephone,  the  moving  picture,  the  radio, 
the  automobUe,  the  tractor,  the  tank,  the 
submarine,  penicillin,  vltanrlns,  atomic 
energy,  cement,  organic  evolution,  and  scores 
and  scores  of  others.  A  Russian  explorer.  It 
Is  affirmed,  was  the  first  European  to  reach 
the  easUm  shores  of  North  America.  Yet 
the  Bolsheviks  have  to  their  credit  a  truly 
staggering  achievement  at>out  which  they 
say  nothing— their  all-embracing  system  of 
mind  control. 

This  system  Is  the  product  of  perverted 
genius.  It  is  the  most  comprehensive  thing 
of  Its  kind  In  the  long  history  of  mankind, 
surpassing  Immeasurably  Its  predecessor 
under  the  Tsar.  Also  It  Is  much  more  fuUy 
developed  than  its  Imitators,  rivals,  and 
teachers  under  Mu&sollnl  and  Hitler  In  their 
brief  day  of  power.  Employing  with  utter 
ruthlessness  and  singleness  of  purpose  the 
vast  resources  of  the  Industrial  age,  of  sci- 
ence, mechanical  Invention,  medicine,  and 
psycholxjgy.  It  is  able  to  attain  power  and 
reach  heights  of  efficiency  which  dwarf  the 
efloru  of  earlier  despotisms.  If  this  system 
were  to  be  established  throughout  the  world, 
the  human  race  would  enter  the  darkest  age 
of  history.  It  would  bring  into  the  realm  of 
reality  the  terrifying  phantasy  depicted  by 
George  Orwell  In  hU  Nineteen  Eighty-Four. 
An  understanding  of  this  system  Is  the  first 
step  toward  an  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  world  communism.  And  It  is 
to  be  understood,  not  by  reading  the  works 
of  Karl  Marx  and  his  disciples,  but  rather 
by  studying  the  absolutist  traditions  and 
certain  revolutionary  movements  of  Imperial 
Russia. 

The  Soviet  system  of  mind  control  con- 
tains five  distinguishable  elements:  the  All- 
Unlon  Communist  Party,  the  cultural  ap- 
paratus, the  system  of  punishments  and  re- 
wards, the  Communist  apocalypse,  and  the 
worship  of  Stalin.  Although  these  elements 
are    all    closely    coordinated    and    directed 


toward  a  single  end,  each  will  be  described 
briefly. 

n 

The  directing  force  in  the  system  of  mind 
control,  as  In  everything  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
Is  the  AU-Unlon  Communist  Party  of  6,000,- 
000  members.  But  this  strange  institution 
bears  not  the  slightest  resemblance  to  a 
political  party  In  a  democratic  state.  It  is 
rather  a  kind  of  political  army  organized  to 
rule  the  vast  Soviet  empire  and  direct  un- 
relenting and  pitiless  warfare  against  the 
entire  free  world.  It  has  its  high  command 
consisting  of  the  Central  Committee  of  72 
members  and  the  policy  making  body  of  this 
committee,  the  Politburo  of  13  members. 
Under  the  high  command,  which  formulates 
goals  and  strategy,  are  the  thousands  of 
officers  who  fUl  the  administrative  posts  In 
the  far-flung  party  aiparatus  and  the  mil- 
lions of  conunon  soldiers  who  follow  Instruc- 
tions handed  down  from  above.  Absolute 
loyalty,  unquestioning  obedience,  and  limited 
tactical  operations  are  demanded  of  both 
officers  and  soldiers. 

This  political  army  is  not  to  be  found 
anywhere  in  the  writings  of  Marx.  It  is  de- 
rived rather  from  an  absolutist  Russian 
revolutionary  tradition  designed  to  over- 
throw the  absolutism  of  the  Tsar.  In  broad 
outline  it  was  designed  by  an  early-nine- 
teenth century  revolutionist  who  led  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  overthrow  the  old 
regime  in  December  1825 — Paul  Pestel.  This 
man,  a  landholder  and  military  commander, 
proposed  the  formation  of  a  secret  revolu- 
tionary society  operating  as  a  conspiracy  and 
organized  on  three  levels  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  At  the  top  would  be  a  small 
body  of  professional  revolutlonlste,  the 
"fully  Initiated,"  immediately  below  a  much 
larger  body  of  asslstanU,  the  "partly  initi- 
ated," and  at  the  bottom  the  great  mass  of 
members,  the  "wholly  uninitiated."  All 
power  of  course  was  to  be  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  the  "fully  Initiated." 

Pestel  himself  was  a  constitutional  re- 
publican and  regarded  the  society  merely  as 
the  instrument  to  overthrow  the  autocracy. 
But  such  men  as  Bakunln.  Niechalev,  and 
Tkachev  added  the  idea  that  the  society 
should  retain  power  after  the  revolution  and 
direct  the  building  of  the  new  social  order. 
In  1876  Peter  N.  Tkachev  was  merely  exp  ess- 
Ing  the  thought  of  his  associates  when  he 
wrote:  "The  people  are  Incapable  of  build- 
ing on  the  ruins  of  the  old  a  new  world  that 
will  develop  in  the  direction  of  the  Commu- 
nist ideal.  In  the  building  of  the  new  world 
they  therefore  cannot  and  should  not  play  a 
prominent  or  primary  role.  This  task  belongs 
exclusively  to  the  revolutionary  minority. 
•  •  •  The  revolutionary  role  of  the  people 
ends  at  the  moment  when  they  shatter  the 
Institutions  and  destroy  the  exploiting  ty- 
rants Immediately  oppressing  them.  •  •  • 
Neither  in  the  present  nor  In  the  future  can 
the  people,  left  to  themselves,  achieve  a 
social  revolution.  Only  we,  the  revolution- 
ary minority,  can  do  this,  and  we  must  do 
It  as  soon  as  possible." 

Although  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people  of  Russia  did  not  know  In  No- 
vember 1917,  that  the  Bolsheviks  under  the 
leadership  of  Lenin  were  destined  to  pursue 
faithfully  the  course  of  revolutionary  abso- 
lutism marked  out  by  their  predecessors, 
that  is  precisely  what  happened.  Today 
power,  far  more  absolute  than  that  of  the 
Tsars.  resU  with  the  tiny  oligarchy  of  12 
men  composing  the  PoUtlburo.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  by  all  who  wish  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  spite  of  the  guaranties 
written  Into  the  "great  Stalinist  constitu- 
tion" In  1936,  the  Soviet  Government  la 
merely  an  administrative  agency  of  the  party. 
It  would  be  weU  to  emphasize  here  that 
the  best  of  the  old  Russian  revolutionists 
repudiated  the  doctrines  of  revolutionary 
absolutism  In  most  scathing  terms  and  pre- 


dicted vdth  extraordinary  accuracy  the 
course  of  events  after  1917.  The  following 
words  from  the  appeal  of  Peter  Lavrov  to 
Russian  Social  Revolutionary  Youth  in  1874, 
4  years  after  Lenin's  birth,  are  amazingly 
prophetic:  "History  proves  and  psychology 
confirms  that  unlimited  power  or  dictator- 
ship corrupts  the  very  best  men.  •  •  • 
Every  dictatorship  must  surround  itself  with 
coercive  power  and  blindly  obedient 
tools.  •  •  •  A  dictatorship  can  be 
wTested  from  the  hands  of  dictators  only  by 
a  new  revolution.  •  •  •  These  people 
are  ready  to  lie  to  everybody  in  order  to  or- 
ganize a  strong  party.  •  •  •  They  are 
ready  to  exploit  their  own  friends  and  com- 
rades in  order  to  convert  them  into  tools 
of  their  plans.  •  •  •  we  remain  true  to 
the  maxim:  'Falsehood  cannot  be  the  means 
for  the  dissemination  of  truth,  nor  the  au- 
thoritarian rule  of  a  person  the  means  for 
the  realization  of  Justice.'  " 
in 
The  Soviet  system  of  mind  control  em- 
braces tUe  entire  cultural  apparatus.  It  em- 
braces all  agencies  and  organized  processes 
for  the  molding  of  the  minds  of  both  young 
and  old.  It  embraces  the  school  system 
from  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  to 
university  and  scientific  Institute.  Indeed, 
It  embraces  three  school  systems,  one  to 
prepare  the  masses  of  the  p>eople  and  trained 
specialists  for  life  in  the  Soviet  state,  one 
to  prepare  carefully  selected  boys  from  7  or 
8  years  of  age  to  serve  as  officers  in  the 
future  armed  forces,  and  one  to  Indoctii- 
nate  politically  tested  youth  of  both  sexes 
In  Bolshevik  doctrine  and  prepare  them  for 
lower  and  higher  p>osts  in  party,  govern- 
ment, and  all  mind-forming  agencies. 

The  system  also  embraces  organizations 
of  every  description,  associations  of  children 
and  youth,  of  industrial  workers  and  collec- 
tive farmers,  of  soldiers  and  sailors,  of  tech- 
nicians, teachers,  artists,  and  intellectual 
and  professional  workers  generally.  It  em- 
braces the  press  In  all  of  Its  forms  and  mani- 
festations— the  newspapers,  the  periodical, 
the  book,  the  library,  the  book  store,  and 
even  the  desk  calendar.  It  embraces  the 
newer  media  of  mass  communication,  such 
as  the  radio  and  television,  as  well  as  tele- 
graph and  telephone.  It  embraces  all  agen- 
cies of  entertainment  and  amusement — the 
theater,  the  moving  picture,  the  circus,  the 
playground,  the  public  park,  and  travel.  It 
embraces  the  works  of  literature,  music, 
graphic  art,  science,  scholarship,  and  phi- 
losophy. Finally,  It  embraces  the  processes 
of  oral  persuasion  which  through  the  activi- 
ties of  a  disciplined  party  membership  of 
6,000.000  are  thoroughly  organized  and  reach 
the  most  distant  village  and  the  far  borders 
of  the  Union. 

The  governing  principle  of  the  system  was 
once  stated  with  blunt  clarity  by  Stalin  him- 
self. "Education."  he  said  to  H.  G.  Wells 
In  an  interview,  "Is  a  weapon  whose  effect 
depends  on  who  holds  It  in  his  hands  and 
at  whom  it  Is  aimed."  This  is  the  "song  of 
songs"  regarding  education  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  is  quoted  more  frequently  than 
any  other  statement.  Moreover,  it  applies 
literally  to  all  agencies  and  processes  en- 
gaged In  molding  the  mind.  Every  branch 
of  the  cultural  apparatus  is  regarded  as  a 
weapon  and  every  member  of  the  Intellectual 
class  as  a  soldier  standing  In  the  "front  line 
of  battle."  Whether  teacher,  artist,  scientist, 
or  clown,  he  is  conscripted  to  fight  In  the 
struggle  to  make  communism  prevail  In  the 
world.  Andrei  Zhdanov,  second  only  to 
Stalin  in  command  at  the  time,  told  the 
assembled  literary  writers  of  the  Soviet  Union 
In  August  1946  that  their  first  duty  Is  to 
assist  In  "the  political  education  of  the 
Soviet  i>eople,  and  particularly  the  younger 
generation."  And  then  he  added  that  "aU 
of  our  Ideological  workers  are  standing  today 
in  the  advanced  line  of  tin."    Three  moatts 
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later,  Alexander  Slmonov,  speaking  for  Uie 
party  leadership,  warned  the  dramatists  that 
"we  have  failed  to  realize  that  we  have 
fought,  are  fighting,  and  will  continue  to 
fight,  and  that  our  art  is  no  museum  of 
bUtorlcal  arms,  but  an  arsenal  intended  for 
war."  Por  any  worker  In  the  cultural  ap- 
parattis  to  refuse  to  use  bis  weapon  In  bat- 
tle is  to  betray  the  Soviet  motherland.  Ha 
has  no  mere  right  to  freedom  of  action  than 
a  soldier  In  a  military  campaign.  Moreover, 
the  "right  to  mistakes"  Is  officially  proscribed 
for  all  but  the  members  of  the  Politburo. 
Aad.  of  course,  the  latter  never  make  mie- 
takes. 

In  their  efforts  to  control  the  minds  of 
their  people  the  Soviet  high  command  over- 
looks nothing.  Their  attention  to  detail  is 
revealed  in  the  Soviet  desk  calendar,  of  which 
there  Is  one  nnd  only  one  version  for  a  given 
year.  Issued  In  the  "Russian  edition  In  eight 
or  ten  million  copies,  it  is  a  perfect  reflection 
or  expression  of  party  policy,  both  domestic 
and  foreign,  presented  to  the  world  at  the 
time.  Every  page  is  crowded  with  pictures, 
quotations,  and  commemorations  of  events. 
The  calendar  for  1950  allotted  one  picture  to 
the  United  States,  a  picture  designed  to  de- 
pict and  symbolize  the  dire  poverty  generally 
prevailing  in  a  land  living  through  the  "last 
stages  of  capitalism."  a  pictxire  showing  four 
little  children  seated  in  a  doorway  beside 
a  placard,  with  the  following  words  in  Eng- 
lish: Four  children  for  sale — Inquire  within. 
The  calendar  for  1951  also  allotted  one  pic- 
ture to  the  United  States.  This  picture  is 
presumably  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  a  Soviet 
artist  and  is  entitled  "The  Lynching  of  a 
Negro  in  the  United  States  of  America."  On 
the  other  side  of  the  leaf  is  an  alleged  letter 
from  a  Negro  woman  In  Buffalo  which  states 
among  other  things  that  the  "beating  of  a 
Negro  or  the  raping  of  a  Negro  woman  Is  pro- 
tected by  law.  forgiven  by  the  church,  and 
taught  by  parents  to  their  children,"  that 
"lynchlngs  and  pogroms  are  very  widespread 
in  the  United  States,"  and  that  'with  persons 
subjected  to  lynching  it  would  be  possible  to 
populate  a  large  city."  The  themes  of  these 
two  pictures  are  repeated  Incessantly  In 
Soviet  propaganda,  both  at  home  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Under  this  system  of  control  there  can  be 
and  there  is  no  public  discussion  of  grand 
pxjllcy.  either  domestic  or  foreign.  Such  pol- 
icy Is  discussed  and  formulated  in  the  secret 
councils  of  the  Politburo  and  the  central 
committee  and  then  given  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  a  decree.  The  decree  may  or 
may  not  have  the  purely  formal  endorse- 
ment of  the  supreme  Soviet  of  the  govern- 
ment which  according  to  the  Stalinist  con- 
stitution is  the  highest  organ  of  state  au- 
thority of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Thereafter  It  Is 
the  duty  and  function  of  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  political  army  (the  party)  to 
carry  the  policy  to  the  people,  to  explain 
and  argue,  to  persuade  and  cajole,  to  secure 
the  adoption  of  resolutions  of  approval,  and 
to  prevent  the  emergence  of  any  kind  of 
organized  or  unorganized  opposition.  AU 
branches  of  the  cultural  apparatus,  without 
exception,  are  made  to  follow  an  Identical 
line.  The  Soviet  citizen  reads  and  listens 
in  vain  for  the  slightest  public  criticism  of 
any  policy  adopted  by  the  party  high  com- 
mand. 

When  this  high  command  changes  its 
policy,  as  it  has  done  suddenly  and  radically 
a  nvunber  of  times  since  the  revolution,  the 
aim  of  the  vast  battery  of  cultural  weapons 
Is  redirected  and  brought  to  bear  on  the 
enemies  Indicated.  The  friends  of  yesterday 
of  course  may  be  the  enemies  of  today,  and 
perhaps  friends  again  tomorrow,  depending 
on  changes  in  power  factors  at  home  and 
abroad.  With  a  change  in  the  party  line 
histories  are  rewritten  and  even  dictionaries 
and  encyclopedias  revised.  The  way  in  which 
the  system  of  mind  control  is  brought  to  the 
support  of  a  profound  shift  in  policy  has 
been  revealed  clearly  In  recent  years. 


During  the  closing  months  of  the  war,  per- 
haps from  December,  1944,  but  certainly  from 
February  1945.  the  high  command  of  the 
party  made  one  of  those  unheralded  and 
fateful  decisions  which  the  student  of  Soviet 
affairs  has  come  to  expect.  It  decided  to  re- 
verse completely  the  war-time  policy  of  rela- 
tively friendly  collaboration  with  the  western 
democracies  and  to  revive  the  policy  of  revo- 
lutionary aggression  in  the  spirit  of  1817. 
The  reason  for  this  tragic  action  cannot  be 
developed  here,  except  to  say  that  the 
political  and  military  triumphs  achieved  In 
the  struggle  greatly  Increased  the  power  and 
authority  of  the  Soviet  state  throughout  the 
world  and  convinced  the  members  of  the 
Politburo  that  history  was  marching  with 
rapid  pace  at  their  side.  They  decided  to 
take  full  advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

Following  the  shift  In  policy  the  pirty 
launched  a  powerful  Ideological  offensive  de- 
signed to  support  the  new  policy  and  to  erase 
all  friendly  feelings  toward  the  west  In  gen- 
eral and  America  in  particular  aro\ised  by  the 
war.  Although  there  had  been  intimations 
of  coming  events  in  speeches  by  Stalin  and 
other  leaders  for  many  months,  the  storm 
broke  in  full  fury  on  August  14.  194fl.  On 
that  day,  doubtless  after  long  deliberation, 
the  central  committee  of  the  party  Issued 
the  first  of  a  serlee  of  powerful  and  forth- 
right decrees  which  commanded  the  entire 
intellectual  class  to  participate  actively  In 
the  battle  against  designated  enemies  of 
communism  at  home  and  abroad.  The  Ini- 
tial decree  was  aimed  at  literary  writers  and 
Journals  and  was  followed  during  the  next 
3  years  by  similar  'lecrees  m  the  fields  of  the 
drama,  the  cinema,  music,  biology,  and 
humor. 

Known  collectively  In  the  Sorlet  Union  as 
the  decrees  of  Ideology,  they  all  carried  two 
emphases  which  had  first  appeared  in  a 
speech  which  had  first  appeared  in  a  speech 
by  Stalin  on  February  9.  1946.  On  the  one 
hand,  they  called  for  an  unbounded  glorifi- 
cation of  Soviet  institutions,  the  new  Soviet 
man.  and  the  great  Stalinist  epoch.  On  the 
other,  they  demanded  an  equally  unboun<led 
denunciation  of  everything  western  or  bour- 
geois. Intellectuals  were  ordered  to  lash  out 
boldly  and  attack  bourgeois  culture  which 
Is  in  a  state  of  emaciation  and  depravity. 
Ideological  Indifference  or  neutrality  was 
placed  under  the  cxirse  of  the  party.  Art 
for  art's  sake  was  condemned  in  most  scath- 
ing terms.  A  humorist  was  warned  that  his 
humor  over  the  radio  la  nothing  more  than 
laughter  tar  laughter's  sake  and  that  this  is 
bourgeois.  Even  the  clowns  In  the  circus 
were  harnessed  to  'politika."  the  policies  of 
the  p*rty.  and  given  their  marching  orders. 

IT 

These  decrees,  however,  shotild  not  be  re- 
garded In  th-  nature  of  literary,  artistic,  and 
Ideological  criticism  from  a  high  source. 
They  were  directives  which  could  be  Ignored 
only  at  great  personal  hazard.  This  brings 
the  account  to  the  system  of  pimlshmeuta 
and  rewards  which  the  party  employs  to 
enforce  Its  will. 

The  mildest  form  of  punishment  Is  public 
censure.  The  decrees  are  never  couched  In 
purely  general  terms.  On  the  contrary  they 
single  out  particular  individuals  and  their 
works  for  unrestrained  excoriation,  and  gen- 
erally persons  and  works  of  exceptional  dis- 
tinction or  popularity.  This  lends  to  the 
entire  proceedings  a  sense  of  high  but  tragic 
drama.  Thus  the  decree  on  literature  held 
up  to  savage  ridicule  two  writers  whose 
works  had  received  the  widest  distribution, 
Michael  Zoshchenko,  a  short  story  writer, 
and  Anna  Akhmatova,  a  poetess.  The  other 
decrees  attacked  in  similar  fashion  great 
dramatists,  moving  picture  producers,  musi- 
cal compoeers,  scientists,  and  humorists. 

The  response  to  an  ideological  decree  of 
the  Central  Committee  has  now  become 
completely  stereotyped.  An  AH-Union  meet- 
ing of  the  Intellectuals  Immediately  involved 


U  called  within  a  few  days  or  weeks.  The 
meeting  la  opened  with  a  speech  by  a  high 
party  member  who  interprets  the  reeolutioa 
in  the  bluntest  language.  In  the  language 
now  made  familiar  in  the  West  by  tb« 
speeches  of  Molotov.  Vlshlnsky.  Oromyko, 
and  Malik  and  by  the  verb*!  assaults  on 
Tito  and  "American  war-mongers"  coming 
from  Moscow. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
W.iters  Andrei  Zhdanov  Interpreted  the  de- 
cree on  literature  and  p— — d  Judgment  on 
tl-.e  two  writers  condemned  by  the  party. 
Here  is  the  essence  of  the  Judgment  which  lie 
passed  on  Zoshchenko:  "In  this  tale  Zosh- 
chenko turned  his  vulgar  and  mean  little 
soul  Inside  out  •  •  •  In  Soviet  litrr.i- 
ture  there  can  be  no  place  for  putrid, 
empty,  vulgar,  and  Idedogtcally  Indiffer- 
ent works  •  •  •  With  cynical  frank- 
ness he  continues  to  remain  s  preacher 
of  ideological  Indlflerenoe  and  vulgarity,  sn 
unprincipled  and  unscrupulous  literary  hoo- 
ligan." Observing  that  Akhmatova  Is  also 
"a  representative  of  this  idsologyless  reac- 
tionary swamp.-  Zhdanov  charged  her  with 
"preaching  the  theory  of  'art  for  art's  sake,' 
of  'l>eauty  for  beauty's  sake'.**  He  then  char- 
acterised her  poetry  ss  "the  poetry  of  • 
frantic  little  lady  rushing  back  and  forth  be- 
tween the  bcudoir  and  the  chapel  •  •  • 
Not  quite  a  nun  and  not  quite  a  fomlcatriz. 
but  rather  a  fomlcaulx  and  a  nun  in  whom 
fornication  is  mingled  with  prayer  "  All  who 
heard  Zhdanov's  voice  knew  that  It  was  the 
voice  of  the  absolute  state,  of  the  court  of 
last  resort.  Not  one  of  the  great  writers 
present  or  anyone  else,  rose  to  defend  or  con- 
sole either  Zoshchenko  or  Akhmatova.  On 
the  contrary,  all  who  spoke  JoUied  the  chorus 
of  denunciation.  As  the  great  Chinese  phil- 
osopher, Hu  Shih.  once  observed,  under 
communism  freedom  of  silence,  ss  well  ss 
freedom  of  speech.  Is  denied. 

More  grievous,  perhsps.  and  certainly  more 
degrading  to  t tie  free  mind  than  public  cen- 
sure. Is  the  ritual  of  confession  of  error  or 
guilt.  FoUowtne  the  address  of  a  high  party 
member,  those  responsible  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly for  the  "dreadful"  state  of  affairs  de- 
fined In  the  decree  of  the  central  committee, 
with  almost  no  exceptions,  eagerly  and  ex- 
travagantly confess  their  sins,  accept  their 
punishments,  and  promise  to  mend  thetr 
ways.  Nikolai  Ttkhonov.  who  on  grounds  of 
negligence  was  "liberated  from  bis  duties" 
as  president  of  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers, 
recognized  the  ccmplete  Justice  of  the  Indict- 
ment, added  some  details  of  his  own.  and 
declared  that  the  decree  is  the  "program  for 
our  further  activity. "  The  great  Klsenbteln. 
condemned  for  hU  Interpretation  of  Ivan 
the  Terrible  In  a  moving  picture,  welcomed 
the  "severe  and  Just  criticism**  of  the  cen- 
tral committee  and  then  went  Into  decllTie 
and  death  The  distinguished  biologist. 
A.  R.  Zhebrak.  after  announcing  that  "ss  » 
member  of  the  party  I  cannot  defend  peti- 
tions which  have  been  declared  mistaken  by 
the  central  committee  of  our  party."  pro- 
ceeded to  enter  a  abject  plea  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  In  the  ranks  of  Soviet  ecienoe. 
The  world -renowned  composer.  Ser^l  Proko- 
fiev, declared  that  the  "decree  has  separated 
the  decayed  from  the  healthy  cells  In  the 
creative  work  of  composers,"  confessed  » 
second  time  a  year  later  following  the  con- 
demnation of  his  new  opera  by  the  party, 
and  promised  to  try  again.  And  the  bril- 
liant Aram  Khachaturlan.  with  "a  feeling  of 
great  gladness  and  satisfaction."  ass^^red  the 
world  that  "the  decree  sets  us  musicians 
free." 

After  all  the  personal  confessions  are  In. 
the  assembled  Intellectuals  pursue  further 
the  path  of  personal  abasement.  Unani- 
mously they  pass  a  resolution  which  accepts 
without  qualification  the  censure  of  the 
Central  Committee  and  outlines  measures  to 
correct  the  "evils"  set  forth  in  the  decree. 
Thus  the  Union  of  Soviet  Writers  resolved 
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that  "it  Is  necessary  to  propagate  systemat- 
ically the  policy  of  the  party  on  the  funda- 
mental issues  of  domestic  and  International 
affairs"  and  to  "saturate  all  their  work  with 
the  militant  spirit  of  the  active  and  aggres- 
sive Ideology  of  communism."  The  resolu- 
tion stated  further  that  "Soviet  writers  must 
lash  those  works  which  express  any  manifes- 
tation of  servility  toward  the  bourgeois  West" 
and  "must  expose  the  nature  of  capitalist  en- 
circlement, struggle  against  its  corrupting 
Influence,  and  reveal  the  character  of  con- 
temporary Imperialism  which  conceals  with- 
in Itself  the  threat  of  new  blood-letting 
wars." 

The  august  Academy  of  Science  bound  It- 
self by  resolution  "to  sssume  a  leading  posi- 
tion In  the  struggle  against  idealistic  re- 
actionary teachings  In  tcience  and  against 
servility  and  slavlshness  toward  foreign 
pseudo-science."  It  also  engaged  "to  strug- 
gle actively  for  the  further  flowering  of 
patriotic  biological  science,  to  revise  the 
staffs  of  the  scientific  councils  of  biological 
Institutes  and  the  editorial  boards  of  biologi- 
cal Journals,  to  remove  advocates  of  the 
Welsmann-Morgan  tendency  In  genetics,  and 
to  appoint  represenUtlves  of  progressive  Ml- 
churlnlst  biological  science."  The  academy 
also  called  for  the  revision  of  textbooks  in 
conformity  with  the  line  established  by  po- 
Utlcal  flat. 

Following  the  all-union  meeting,  the  en- 
tire process  U  repeated  In  the  Union  Re- 
publics. In  towns  and  cities,  and  In  divers 
forms  throughout  the  land.  Groups  of  In- 
tellectuals, whether  directly  or  Indirectly  In- 
volved, see  the  handwriting  on  the  wall. 
meet  under  the  guidance  of  the  party,  make 
their  confessions  of  error  or  guilt,  and  pass 
their  conforming  resolutions.  Needless  to 
say.  when  the  Central  Committee  speaks,  its 
pronouncements  receive  not  the  slightest 
word  of  public  criticism  from  any  source 
within  the  borders  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Newspspers  and  magazines  do  indeed  publish 
columns  of  "responses  from  the  people."  But 
every  communication  supports,  often  In  hys- 
terical tones,  the  position  of  the  commit- 
tee Consequently  the  total  Impact  of  this 
system  of  mind  control  on  any  Individual 
under  the  displeasure  of  the  party  must  be 
overwhelming.  Whether  artist.  writer, 
scholar,  or  scientist,  he  must  feel  terribly 
lonely  and  forsaken.  It  Is  little  wonder  that 
only  the  most  courageous  and  tough-minded 
refuse  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  dic- 
tatorship and  plead  forgiveness.  Tet  to  any- 
one living  In  a  free  society  this  entire  pat- 
tern of  confession  and  recantation,  of  grovel- 
ing and  sychophancy.  must  ever  remain 
something  of  a  mystery. 

Every  Soviet  citizen  Is,  of  course,  aware 
that  behind  the  decrees  stands  the  absolute 
power  of  the  Soviet  state.  The  Individual 
subjected  to  direct  attack  by  the  Central 
Committee  knows  well  that  he  can  save  him- 
self only  by  the  ordeal  of  public  confession. 
But  even  after  he  has  confessed  his  "guilt" 
he  knows  that  he  must  expect  demotion  and 
then  begin  the  arduous  climb  back  to  stattu 
and  respectability  by  deeds  which  demon- 
strate that  he  has  taken  the  criticism  to 
heart  and  become  a  "new  man"  For  those 
who  fall  at  any  point  along  this  road  the 
gates  to  the  forced-labor  camp  loom  In  the 
distance,  gates  which  In  the  course  of  the 
years  have  swallowed  millions  and  millions  of 
Soviet  dissenters  and  alleged  dissenters 
among  whom  he  Is  almost  certain  to  have 
relatives  or  friends.  They  know  that  they 
are  being  watched  day  and  night  by  the 
sleepless  eyes  of  the  political  or  security 
police  numbering  more  than  half  a  million 
members.  It  Is  a  matter  of  small  wonder 
therefore  that  on  all  things,  both  great  and 
small,  there  Is  practical  avowed  unanimity 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

But  there  are  rewards  as  well  as  punish- 
ments m  this  far-flung  system  of  mind  con- 
trol.   For  the  individual  of  Ulent  who  con- 


forms with  unabashed  enthusiasm  the  doors 
to  an  earthly  paradise  lie  open.  Public 
praise  Is  given  as  freely  and  extravagantly 
as  public  censure.  Anyone  receiving  the 
approval  of  the  party  of  a  smile  from  Stalin 
will  be  showered  with  applause  from  every 
part  of  the  cultural  apparatus.  He  will  be 
presented  to  the  people  as  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  "new  Soviet  man,"  as  a  living 
demonstration  of  the  superiority  of  "so- 
cialism" over  "capitalism,"  as  a  represen- 
tative of  all  "progressive  mankind."  Ac- 
counts of  his  "grandiose  achievements"  will 
appear  In  the  press  and  over  the  radio.  His 
picture  will  grace  the  pages  of  Pravda  and 
may  even  be  Immortalized  In  the  desk  cal- 
endar. 

The  darling  of  the  party  may  be  "elected" 
to  the  Supreme  Soviet  and  thus  be  ac- 
corded both  high  recognition  and  generous 
remuneration,  without  being  expected  to 
bear  the  heavy  responsibility  of  framing  the 
laws.  He  may  be  promoted  to  some  Impor- 
tant post  In  his  profession  and  receive  ma- 
terial emoluments  which  surpass  the  finan- 
cial rewards  of  the  favored  ones  In  a  "class 
society"  and  which  were  scarcely  contem- 
plated In  the  philosophy  of  Marx  or  Lenin. 
Finally,  he  may  be  awarded  one  of  the  high- 
ly coveted  "Stalin  prizes,"  or  even  the  Order 
of  Lenin  or  the  Order  of  Suvorov.  Inciden- 
tally the  Soviet  Union  has  the  most  com- 
prehensive system  of  honorlfics  to  be  found 
In  sny  society  In  history.  There  Is  a  grada- 
tion of  awards  of  honor  In  practically  every 
sphere  of  activity,  from  mining  coal  to  po- 
litical leadership,  from  making  shoes  to  mil- 
itary achievement,  from  teaching  school  to 
scientific  research,  from  Inventing  gadgets 
to  composing  an  opera,  from  breeding  cattle 
to  bearing  children.  And  material  conrpen- 
satlon  Is  carefully  adjusted  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  worker  In  every  branch  of  the 
Soviet  economy.  It  miut  not  be  forgotten 
that  under  the  Iron  rule  of  the  Bolshevik 
dictatorship  and  in  consonance  with  the 
party  line  the  rewards  are  supposed  to  equal 
the  punishments. 

There  Is  snother  positive  side  to  the  So- 
viet system  of  mind  control  which  critics 
overlook  at  their  peril.  The  Bolsheviks  have 
appropriated  the  apocalyptic  vision  of  the 
future  (f  mankind  developed  by  the  Marx- 
Ian  Socialists  In  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  appeal  of  this  vision  is  expressed  in 
the  following  words  of  August  Bebel.  stal- 
wart leader  of  German  socialism:  "And  If, 
In  the  course  of  this  great  battle  for  the 
emancipation  of  the  human  race,  we  should 
fall,  th08»  now  In  the  rear  will  step  forward; 
and  we  shall  fall  with  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  our  duty  as  human  beings, 
and  with  the  conviction  that  the  goal  will 
be  reached,  however  the  powers  hostile  to 
humanity  may  struggle  or  strain  In  resist- 
ance.    Ours  Is  the  world,  despite  all." 

£\-erythlng  undertaken  in  the  Soviet 
Union  is  given  meaning  and  direction  by  the 
Bolshevik  version  of  this  apocalypse — a  vi- 
sion of  the  swift  coming  of  a  domestic  and 
world  order  which  will  surpass  Immeasur- 
ably In  plenty.  Justice,  and  beauty  all  that 
has  gone  before  In  human  history — a  vision 
of  the  coming  of  communism  under  the 
consecrated  leadership  of  Russia,  the  party, 
and  Stalin.  It  is  this  apocalyptic  vision,  a 
strange  synthesis  of  Russian  messlanlsm 
and  Marxian  dialectical  materialism,  that 
rationalizes  the  privations,  suppressions, 
and  cruelties  of  the  regime  and  Inspires  the 
devotion  of  millions  In  the  Soviet  Union  and 
throughout  the  world.  The  decrees  on 
Ideology  of  the  postwar  period  were  all 
represented  as  directed  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  this  vision.  Soviet  literature  and 
thought  today  are  saturated  with  its  spirit, 
or  at  least  with  Its  words,  beyond  anything 
that  has  occurred  since  the  revolution. 

The  following  brief  paragraphs  with 
which  a  high  party  member  closed  his  ad- 


dress at  the  eleventh  congress  of  the  Young 
Comunlst  League  In  April  1949,  present  with 
power  the  appeal  of  the  Soviet  apocalypse: 

"We  march  as  a  united,  friendly,  patriotio 
family  toward  the  radiant  summits  of  com- 
munism. For  us  there  are  no  tempests, 
no  difficulties,  no  privations.  We  are  con- 
fident In  our  strength  because  there  can 
be  nowhere  in  the  whole  world  greater 
strength  than  our  all-conquering  Soviet 
power.  (Applause.]  The  Communist  Party 
and  the  great  Stalin  lead  us  forward.  And 
where  the  party  of  Lenin  and  Stalin  Is, 
where  Comrade  Stalin  Is,  there  la  happi- 
ness, there  Is  success,  there  is  victory,  [Pro- 
longed applause.] 

"Hall  our  great  Soviet  Fatherland — the 
land  of  victorious  socialism.  (Prolonged 
applatise] 

"Hall  the  All-Unlon  Communist  Party  of 
Bolsheviks — the  mind,  the  strength,  the 
hope  of  the  Soviet  people.  [Prolonged  ap- 
plause.] 

"Hall  the  great  and  wise,  our  own  beloved 
Comrade  Stalin."  (Tempestuous  prolonged 
applause] 

The  reader  should  note  the  applause  re- 
ported in  the  recording  of  the  speech.  He 
should  note,  too,  that  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  represented  9,000.000  Soviet  youth. 
Some  might  think  that  the  applause  was 
wholly  synthetic,  that  it  was  a  disciplined 
response  without  enthusiasm  to  certain 
symbols.  This  interpretation  may  be  based 
on  a  grain  of  truth,  but  the  probability 
is  that  the  applause  was  genuine,  and  that 
the  young  men  and  women  present  expe- 
rienced a  form  of  religious  ecstacy  as  they 
Imagined  themselves  marching  in  solid  ranks 
toward  the  radiant  summits  of  commu- 
nlsu.  It  seems  probable  that  they  were 
In  the  psychological  state  of  Hitler's  Youth 
when  at  their  rallies  they  saw  themselves 
battling  for  lebensraum  and  the  glory  of 
der  fuhrer. 

Power  Is  given  to  this  vision  by  the  dogma 
that  It  Is  destined  to  fulfillment  by  the 
laws  of  history — laws  which  only  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Politburo,  and  particularly  Sta- 
lin, fully  understand.  The  essence  of  this 
dogma  appears  In  these  words  from  an  artlcls 
In  a  recent  issue  of  Bolshevik,  the  theo- 
retical and  political  organ  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  All-Unlon  Communist 
Party  and  the  most  authoritative  theoret- 
ical and  political  organ  of  the  entire  Com- 
munist world: 

"The  assertion  that  every  country  travels 
toward  socialism  along  its  own  and  entirely 
original  path,  and  that  there  are  as  many 
paths  as  there  are  countries,  Is  Incorrect. 
To  speak  thus  Is  to  deny  the  International 
significance  of  the  experience  of  Bolshevism, 
The  general  laws  of  transition  from  capital- 
ism to  socialism,  revealed  by  Marx  and  En- 
gels,  tested,  applied,  and  developed  by  Lenin 
and  Stalin  on  the  basis  of  the  experience  of 
the  Bolshevik  Party  and  the  Soviet  state, 
are  obligatory  for  all  countries.  •  •  •  The 
great  historic  experience  of  the  Bolshevik 
Party  is  a  guide  for  the  action  of  Commu- 
nists and  tollers  of  all  countries." 

VI 

Indlssolubly  linked  with  this  Soviet  ver- 
sion of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  are  the  party 
and  Stalin.  They  are  at  the  same  time  both 
the  Instruments  and  the  architects  of  man's 
highest  destiny.  They  and  they  alone  are 
the  repositories  of  historic  truth  and  the 
builders  of  a  new  world.  The  apothesls  of 
Stalin  In  the  name  of  Marx  and  a  prole- 
tarian revolution  seems  utterly  incredible. 
Yet  the  fact  U  that  this  man,  while  still 
alive,  has  been  elevated  to  the  realm  of  the 
gods.  In  everything  that  Is  written  or  said 
publicly  about  him  in  the  Soviet  Union  to- 
day he  is  represented  as  wholly  pure  in  heart, 
omlsclent  in  knowledge.  Infallible  In  Judg- 
ment, all-powerful  in  battle. 

This  accoT'.nt  may  well  be  closed  wivh  a 
few  lines  from  a  3,000-word  letter  addressed 
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to  Stalin  by  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the 
tntrainlan  Republic  published  In  Pravda.  _)c- 
tober  31,  1949.  As  one  reads  these  lines  one 
should  remember  that  they  were  prepared 
and  unanimously  approved  by  a  legislative 
body  representing  an  ostensibly  sovereign 
nation  with  a  population  of  more  tnan  40  - 
OCO.OOO  people  and  with  a  seat  In  the  United 
Nations : 

"Accept,  Comrade  Stalin,  the  bowing  down 
to  the  ground  of  the  Ukrainian  people,  who 
sing  your  praises  and  will  sing  your  praises 
forever  and  ever. 

"Accept,  Comrade  Stalin,  our  fervent  grati- 
tude, coming  from  the  depths  of  the  heart, 
for  your  fatherly  care  of  Soviet  people,  for 
your  wise  leadership  in  the  building  of  com- 
munism, for  everything  by  which  our  So- 
cialist motherland  Is  strong,  rich,  and  migh- 
ty 

"Stalin  Is  the  truth  and  the  cletir  conscience 
of  the  people. 

Stalin  Is  the  majestic  labor  which  like  the 
sun  lights  up  the  nlcht, 

Stalin  Is  our  love  and  a  spring  of  bright 
flowering, 

Stalin  Is  the  way  of  the  ages, 

Stalin  is  the  heart  and  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple. 

"Glory   to  our   fatherland,   sacred   for   ever 
and  ever. 
May  our  powerful  Soviet  power  be  adorned 
with   happiness. 
Glory   to   the   Red   army   and   the   party   at 

Bolsheviks, 
Glory    to    Stalin,    benign    and    everlasting 
glory." 

The  role  of  this  cult  of  Stalin  worship  In 
the  Soviet  system  of  mind  control  is  clear. 
Being  all-wise,  all-good,  and  all-powerful,  the 
great  leader  can  do  no  wrong,  can  make  no 
mistake,  can  never  fail.  Indeed  he  can  turn 
wrong  Into  right,  and  falsehood  Into  truth. 
Consequently,  if  he  tells  his  worshipers,  as 
he  has  at  different  times,  that  dictatorship 
Is  democracy  In  Its  highest  form,  that  fas- 
cism is  the  enemy  of  all  progressive  man- 
kind or  that  fascism  is  merely  a  matter  of 
political  taste,  that  democratic  Socialists  are 
social  Fascists,  or  that  democratic  Socialists 
are  the  most  dependable  foes  of  fascism,  that 
America  Is  an  Imperialist  power  or  that 
America  Is  a  great  democracy  Inhabited  by 
freedom-loving  people,  or  that  In  the  United 
States  unemployed  parents  sell  their  chil- 
dren to  save  them  from  starvation — If  he 
tells  them  these  things,  they  will  believe 
him,  even  though  he  told  them  the  exact 
opposite  yesterday. 


News  Objectivity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OEEGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  DNTTED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  two  articles 
with  regard  to  the  press.  It  will  be  re- 
called that  some  weeks  ago  I  expressed 
some  criticism  of  the  press  in  handling 
the  Issue  of  the  steel  case.  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind  in  regard  to  what  I 
consider  to  be  the  failure  of  the  press 
by  and  large  to  give  adequate  and  ac- 
cui*ate  analysis  to  the  American  people 
of  the  Issue  involved  In  the  steel  case.  I 
believe  these  two  articles  have  a  rather 
interesting  bearing  on  the  whole  question 
of  news  objectivity. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
The  first  one  is  entitled  "News  Objectiv- 
ity Made  False  God"  published  in  the 
Eugene  (Oreg.)  Register-Guard;  and  a 
corresponding  article  entitled  "Criti- 
cism of  Press  is  Seen  in  Survey."  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Eugene   (Oreg.)    Register -Guard  J 

News  OBJBCrrviTT  Maos  Fai.s>  Goo 

(By  Tom  Branagan) 

Chicago. — A  prominent  Midwest  news- 
paper executive  declared  Monday  night  edi- 
tors "have  made  a  falsi;  god  of  objectivity" 
and  called  for  more  thorough  analysis  and 
Interpretation  of  news. 

But  he  cautioned  against  going  overboard 
In  Interpretation  to  the  extent  that  "we  tell 
about  the  news — but  not  the  news  Itself." 

Gideon  Seymour,  executive  editor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune,  expressed 
these  views  In  a  siseech  to  the  national 
awards  banquet  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Jour- 
nalism fraternity. 

Seymour  said  that  with  Increased  public 
Interest  in  radio  and  television  programs  and 
In  magazines  the  circulation  of  newspapers 
likewise  has  been  growing. 

He  said  other  communication  media  hav« 
not  changed  the  function  of  newspapers — 
"they  have  enlarged  it." 

"We  must  accept  this  challenge,"  he  went 
on.  "We  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
giving  t^e  news  in  Its  right  context.  W» 
must  Interpret,  background  and  analyse. 

"This  Is  no  new  task,  sports  pages  have 
been  doing  It  for  decades  •  •  •  yet  no 
one  accuses  sportswriters  of  bias  or  lack  of 
objectivity     •     •     • 

"But  in  other  news  fields,  the  question 
of  bias  does  come  up  *  *  •  We  have 
made  a  false  god  of  objectivity." 

Seymour  said  that  simply  putting  two 
Bides  to  a  question  in  equally  prominent 
position  on  news  pages  does  not  necessarily 
mean  editors  have  been  objective. 

"Sometimes  this  leaves  the  reader  con- 
fused." he  said.  "The  real  Issue  may  not 
be  presented  at  aU. 

"NewsjMpermen  must  be  able  to  ade- 
quately analyze  and  Interpret.  •  •  • 
Point  out  where  there  are  evasions  •  •  • 
where  there  is  merit." 

But  the  Minneapolis  editor  warned 
against  "getting  so  busy  interpreting  the 
news"  that  the  "hard  news"  isn't  presented — 
so  that  "we  tell  about  the  news — but  not 
the  news  Itself." 

He  said  newspapermen  tended  to  over- 
Interpret  and  thus  obecure  some  Itemi. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times  of  May  14,  1952] 
Camcisic  or  Przss  is  Sxxn  in  Susvxt — Both 

PUBLISHZSS  AND  RSADERS  ShOW  DISAP- 
PROVAL, BoNATS  Tills  Pkoiiotion  Group 
LotnsvnxK,  Kt.,  May  13. — Edward  L.  Ber- 
nays.  New  York  counsel  on  public  relations, 
said  here  today  he  had  found  "wide-spread 
criticism  and  disapproval"  of  the  American 
press  on  the  part  of  botb  its  readers  and  its 
publishers. 

Speaking  at  the  twenty-second  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Newspaper  Pro- 
motion Association,  Mr.  Bernays  reported  on 
a  questionnaire  he  had  sent  to  the  pubiiahers 
of  the  1,773  dally  newspapers  In  the  United 
States  and  to  a  cross-section  of  leaders  la 
labor,  Industry,  religion,  science,  finance, 
education,  sc-clal  service  and  other  fields. 
Answers  were  received  from  213  newspapers 
and  171  group  leaders. 

The  questicnnalre  asked  first  whether  the 
American  press  today  met  the  ideals  set  for 
It  by  nineteenth-century  pubiiahers.     These 


Include  the  late  Adolph  8.  Ochs  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  his  ideal  of  Impartial  news, 
the  late  Joseph  Pulitzer  of  the  former  New 
York  World  and  the  ideal  of  crusading  for 
the  public  welfare,  and  the  late  Thomas  Gib- 
son of  the  former  Rocky  Mountain  Herald. 
Denver,  and  the  ideal  of  Independent  Jour- 
nalism. 

Mr.  Bernays  reported  that  88  percent  of  the 
publishers  said  "yes."  25  percent  "no."  and 
7  percent  "yes"  or  "no"  with  qualifications. 
Porty-seven  percent  of  the  group  leaders 
said  "yes."  44  percent  "no."  and  0  percent 
"ye«"  or  "no"  with  qualifications. 

"Ninety-five  percent  of  the  publishers  who 
answered  the  second  question — 'do  you  think 
the  ideals  are  still  valid  for  the  contemporary 
newspaper?" — said  'yes,' "  he  continued. 
"And  94  percent  of  the  group  leaders  also 
said  'yes.' 

"The  third  question  •  •  •  asked 
them  to  nist  10  newspajjers  which  you  think 
most  nearly  live  up  to  the  Ideal  of  Pulitzer, 
Ochs  and  Gibson.' 

"Here  Is  a  table  of  the  percentage  of  re- 
spondents who  list  the  papers  named  among 
their  first  10: 

Publishers:  Percent 

1.  New  York  Times .. 89 

3.  St.  Louis  Post-Dlapatch 74 

3.  Christian  Science  Monitor ..._  41 

4.  Louisville  Courier -Journal .^  38 

5.  Kansas  City  Star .  86 

6.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 85 

7.  Chlcaf^o  Dally  News 31 

8.  Washington  Poet 29 

9.  Baltimore  Sun ..  23 

10.  Milwaukee  Journal 21 

Group  leaders: 

1.  New  York  Times 97 

2.  New  York  Herald  Tribune 65 

8.  Christian  Science  Monitor 58 

4.  St  Louis  Post-DUpatch 54 

6.  Washington  Post .  41 

6.  Baltimore  Sun ._._ ._ .  24 

7.  Kansas  City  Star 28 

8.  Louisville  Courier- Jotimal_. 23 

9.  New  York  World-Telegram  and  the 

Sun 17 

10.  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer l« 

"The  last  question  asked.  Tn  what  ways 
do  you  think  that  newspapers  that  deviate 
from  the  Ideals  do  so?  List  deviations  In 
order  of  their  prevalence.' 

"This  table  shows  the  percentage  break- 
down of  the  deviations  considered  the  most 
prevalent : 
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•These  criticisms."  Mr.  Bernays  asserted. 
"say  in  effect  that  the  deviating  press  Is 
neither  free  nor  responsible.  And  conversely 
they  say  America  needs  a  free  and  responslbls 
press.  It  Is  obvious  that  the  criticisms  made 
by  publishers  and  leaders  are  aimed  at  • 
large  segment  of  the  press." 

Irvin  S.  Taubkln,  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Times,  was  elected  president 
of  the  association.  He  siicceeds  Clarence 
Harding,  promotion  manager  of  the  South 
Bend  Tribune. 

Other  new  ofllcers.  all  promotion  managers 
or  directors :  First  vice  president.  Otto  SUha 
of  the  MinneapolU  Star  and  Tribune;  second 
vice  president.  C.  H.  Favor  of  ths  UUca  (N.  X.) 
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Observer -Dispatch  and  Press;  and  secretary- 
treasurer,  FYank  A.  Knight  of  the  Charleston 
(W.  Va  )   Gazette. 


The  Challence  to  Si^ma  Chi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERWIAN  WELKER 

or  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Grand 
Chapter  Oration  of  Sigma  Chi  Frater- 
nity, delivered  by  Past  Grand  Praetor 
Elvis  J.  Stahr,  Jr. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  oration 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 

Thx   Challkwok   TO  Sigma   Chi 
(Address   delivered   June    19.    1953.    by   Past 

Grand  Praetor  Elvis  J.  Stahr.  Jr..  Special 

Assistant    to   the   Secretary    of   the   Army, 

and  Dean  (on  leave)   of  the  University  of 

Kentucky  College  of  Law) 

Brothers,  in  Just  3  years  our  beloved  fra- 
ternity will  conclude  the  first  century  of  her 
noble  life.  No  doubt  at  that  time  our  most 
gifted  orators,  poets  and  historians  will  vie 
with  each  other  in  turning  back  the  glorious 
pages  of  that  century  of  Sigma  Clii  and  ex- 
tolling the  great  men,  the  inspired  actions 
and  the  Immortal  ideals  which  through  those 
long  years  have  sustained  her  and  built  her 
into  the  finest  organization  of  her  kind  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  that  is  as  it 
should  be;  all  honor  to  her  name. 

But  even  as  we  approach  the  close  of  that 
first  magnificent  century,  we  see  the  signs 
on  the  horizon  that  yet  more  will  be  de- 
manded of  Sigma  Chi  in  her  second  cen- 
tury. It  Is  scarcely  too  soon  to  look  ahead 
and  chart  her  course  for  that  second  cen- 
tury, lest  she  come  to  It  unorlented.  com- 
placent, and  without  worthy  plans.  Three 
years  are  none  too  long  for  us  to  prepare 
for  a  new  and  greater  century  for  Sigma 
Chi  In  a  world  that  Is  deeply  troubled. 

To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  second  hun- 
dred years,  great  men  will  again  be  needed, 
inspired  action  must  again  be  taken,  and 
Immortal  Ideals  must  again  be  living  forces 
In  our  hearts.  The  opportunity  Is  limit- 
less. The  challenge  is  tremendous.  And 
I   believe   Sigma   Chi   has   what   it   takes. 

Brothers,  If  we  are  to  find  guidance  for 
the  critical  years  that  He  ahead,  we  must 
not  neglect  to  look  at  the  critical  eras  of 
the  past.  There  is  surely  a  pattern  to  be 
found,  the  outlines  of  which  will  emerge 
with  startling  clarity  If  we  achieve  the  right 
persjjectlve. 

There  have  been  many  critical  eras  In  the 
past,  but  we  can  nnd  our  clue  In  two  or 
three.  There  m'as  the  first  century  after  the 
crucifixion  or  Christ.  Would  Christianity 
survive?  Would  the  white  cross  become  a 
living  thing  In  the  hearts  of  men,  a  vital 
force  In  the  development  of  civilization  on 
earth?  We  know  the  answers  now — it  did 
survive  and  become  these  things  and  more — 
but  only  through  the  courage,  the  Ideals, 
the  vision,  and  the  leadership  of  the  rela- 
tively small  fraternity  of  early  Christians. 

There  was  the  century  of  decay  before  the 
fall  of  Rome.  Would  the  greatest  nation  on 
earth  survive  Its  own  pride  and  power  and 
complacence?  We  know  the  answer  now — 
the  loss  of  courage,  the  abandonment  of 
Ideals  and  vision  and  leadership,  plunged 
the  Western  World  into  1,000  years  of 
darkness. 


The  decades  which  followed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  were  critical.  Could  a 
nation,  a  great  nation,  be  founded  on  un- 
tried political  fotmdationa — be  "conceived 
in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal" — be  launched 
on  the  thin  edge  of  a  new  continent  with 
an  ocean  at  its  back  and  a  wilderness  at  its 
front — could  it  be  thus  born,  and  flourish? 
We  know  the  answers  now — It  was  thus 
born — but  only  through  the  courage,  the 
ideals,  the  vision  and  the  leadership  of  the 
relatively  small  fraternity  of  American  revo- 
lutionaries, while  the  world  looked  on  In 
amazement.  It  did  flourish — but  only 
through  the  courage  and  vision  of  a  relatively 
small  fraternity  of  pioneers,  and  the  ideals 
and  leadership  of  a  relatively  small  fraternity 
of  our  forefathers — until  at  last  the  world's 
amazement  turned  to  awe. 

And  now  we  find  the  great  Nation  which 
they  built  once  more  Imperiled,  and  with  it 
the  whole  of  mankind.  Indeed  there  has 
been  no  era  of  human  history  more  critical 
than  that  In  which  we  live,  because  for  the 
first  time  mankind  now  possesses  the  power 
to  destroy  Itself  utterly — because  this  time 
everything  Is  at  stake — our  civilization.  o\ir 
freedom,  our  heritage,  and  our  hopes.  Indeed, 
our  very  survival  on  this  planet.  Do  we 
know  the  answers  now? 

We  have  come  rapidly  to  this  pass.  It 
was  only  about  1900  that  the  people  of 
America  began  to  realize  that  their  physical 
frontier  was  gone,  that  the  industrial  revo- 
lution was  indeed  a  revolution,  and  that 
their  Nation  was  a  power  on  earth.  In 
1917,  It  was  seen  by  all  the  world  that  war 
could  not  be  localized.  In  1918.  a  new  con- 
cept of  the  state  hit  the  world  with  dramatic 
Impact  and  there  arose  a  powerful  Ideologi- 
cal rival  to  the  still -young  western  Ideal  of 
Individual  liberty  and  representative  govern- 
ment. Call  it  black  fascism  or  red  fascism — 
totalitarianism  was  rapidly  to  split  the  world 
asunder. 

In  1930  the  American  people  began  to 
realize  that  their  economic  system  was  not 
Impregnable,  that  their  resources  were  not 
unlimited,  that  adjustments  must  be  made, 
that  wilderness  trail-blazing  and  urban  mass 
production  were  not  so  closely  akin  that  In- 
dividualism could  be  applied  in  exactly  the 
same  way  to  the  two  situations.  In  1940,  the 
American  people  began  to  realize  that  their 
problems  were  no  longer  Isolated — and 
could  never  be  again. 

Then,  in  1945.  the  machine  age,  and  the 
age  of  electricity,  moved  suddenly  Into  the 
atomic  age. 

And  now — we  must  recognize  that  we 
stand  on  the  threshold  of  possible  disaster— 
that  the  answers  to  the  greatest  questions 
of  all  history  must  now  be  found — or  It  may 
forever  be  too  late.  That  Is  the  challenge  of 
our  times. 

What  are  the  odds? 

They  are  heavily  against  xis.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, unless  there  shall  emerge  again  in 
this  country  a  group  of  men  with  the  cour- 
age and  the  vision  and  the  Ideals  and  the 
leadership  that  are  always  Imperatively 
needed  In  critical  times. 

We  start  with  perhaps  three  handicaps. 
Because  it  was  clear  In  the  thirties  that 
united  action  through  the  body  politic  was 
needed  to  lick  the  great  depression,  we  al- 
most swung  to  the  extreme  of  assuming  that 
individualism  was  something  henceforth  to 
be  scorned.  Yet  we  certainly  must  not  now 
swing  back  so  far  as  to  assume  that  united 
action  is  to  be  scorned. 

Because  It  was  clear  In  the  forties  that 
united  nations  were  essential  to  obliterate 
the  specter  of  war,  we  almost  carried  too 
far  the  notion  that  the  protection  of  our 
own  great  Institutions  might  henceforth  be 
submerged  In  an  effort  to  compromise  with 
an  uncompromising  enemy  of  those  Institu- 
tions. Yet  we  must  not  now  swing  back  so 
far  as  to  assume  that  those  Institutions  are 
perfect — and  that  anyone  who  criticizes  and 


pleads  for  strengthening  them  is  necessarily 
an  enemy. 

Our  third  handicap  Is  a  sort  of  confusion. 
We've  already  risen  to  many  challenges:  We 
licked  the  great  depression;  we  won  a  grlm- 
Tlsaged  war  that  wrecked  half  the  world;  we 
created  a  weap>on  more  fearsome  than  any 
ordinary  man  had  ever  dreamed  of;  we  In- 
vited the  remnants  of  the  world  to  Join  va 
In  a  United  Nations  to  put  an  end  to  war  for 
keeps;  we  offered  to  give  up  to  that  United 
Nations  that  fearsome  weapon;  we  disband- 
ed most  of  our  war  machine;  we  offered  help 
In  reconstruction  to  friend  and  foe  alike;  we 
doubled  the  size  of  our  universities;  we  cre- 
ated 60,000,000  well-paid  Jobs.  And  then  we 
woke  up — not  so  very  long  ago— and  found 
we  hadn't  done  enough — that  we  couldn't  sit 
back  and  relax  after  all— that  the  fight  for 
freedom  Is  an  eternal  fight. 

It's  a  bitter  thing  not  to  be  able  to  take 
a  hard-earned  rest.  It's  a  bitter  thing  to  be 
challenged  to  harsh  new  tasks  when  we 
thought  we  had  accomplished  so  much  al- 
ready. It  takes  courage  to  live  In  a  critical 
century  and  sxirvlve.  And  it  take  ideals  and 
vision  to  furnish  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
will  win  through.  Do  we  have  those  qual- 
ities still? 

Not  all  Americans  do  Just  now,  I'm  afraid. 
Many  indeed  are  those  who  somehow  will 
not  face  the  atomic  age — who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept that  we  must  really  be  pioneers  again. 
Greater  yet  is  the  number  who  have  the 
courage,  but  who  lack  the  vision  and  the 
leadership — who  know  the  challenge  is  here 
but  know  not  how  to  meet  it — and  hence 
try  to  forget  It  exists.  The  task  ahead  Isn't 
as  simple  as  enduring  physical  tortue  In  tes- 
timony of  religious  faith;  it  Isn't  as  simple  as 
flghilng  Indians,  felling  forests,  stalking 
grizzly  bears,  and  building  railroads.  It  is 
the  harder,  more  complex,  far  more  awesome 
task,  my  brothers  of  flnding  truth,  revitaliz- 
ing institutions,  fighting  ideas  with  finer 
Ideas,  buttressing  democracy,  smashing  ag- 
gression— averting  Armageddon. 

And  where  are  we  to  look  this  time  for 
that  relatively  small  fraternity  of  dedicated 
men  who  have  the  qualities  that  have  always 
been  essential  in  critical  times,  who  can  lead 
In  the  great  cause  of  peace  and  freedom,  who 
will  keep  us  from  going  the  way  of  the  Ro- 
man Empire,  who  will  meet  the  challenge  of 
this  most  critical  century  of  all? 

If  these  men  are  to  arise,  they  are  already 
among  us;  for  It  will  be  too  late  If  we  wait 
for  generations  yet  unborn. 

We  have  looked  at  the  nature  of  the  task — 
we  have  looked  at  the  nature  of  the  chal- 
lenge— we  have  seen  how  such  challenges 
have  been  met  in  the  past — where  does  Sigma 
Chi  come  In? 

If  you  look  upon  Sigma  Chi  In  anything 
like  the  way  I  do,  you  have  already  suspected 
the  answer.  And — before  you  brush  that 
answer  aside  as  fantastic,  will  you  think  of  It 
with  me  a  moment? 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  that 
the  leaders  In  meeting  it  be  educated  men. 
To  a  great  degree  the  flght  ahead  will  be  a 
battle  of  brains,  a  struggle  for  men's  minds, 
a  race  for  social  and  sclentiflc  supremacy. 
Sigma  Chi  is  a  college  fraternity.  Her  mem- 
bers are  far  better  educated  than  the  mass 
of  Americans  or  any  other  peoples.  Sigma 
Chi  is  dedicated  to  learning. 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  that 
the  leaders  in  meeting  it  have  a  strong  streak 
of  idealism  in  their  hearts.  Where  In  this 
cynical,  disillusioned,  modern  world  will  you 
find  a  set  of  Ideals  comparable  to  the  match- 
less beauty  and  power  of  the  ideals  of  Sigma 
Chi? 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  that 
the  leaders  in  meeting  it  have  the  opti- 
mism— the  vigor — and  the  disdain  of  nwe 
security — which  Is  characteristic  of  youth. 
In  the  creed  of  what  group  of  modem  men 
will  you  find  exalted  "the  spirit  of  youth"? 
The  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  that 
the  leaders  in  meeting  it  hare  courac* — not 
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only  pbTsScal   coorage.  bat  tbe  courage  to 

face  new  Ideas,  taking  what  Is  good,  standing 
a«rsliut  what  is  bad  at  the  risk  of  life  It- 
self— the  courage  of  Jefferson  and  the  colo- 
ntrt«,  who  were  first  with  a  new  idea  to  gov- 
ernment, an  Idea  that  had  Justice  at  its  core, 
where  It  mvist  be  kept  In  the  dajra  ahead. 
What  ^cup  of  modem  men  prides  itself  on 
the  number  of  times  it  has  been  arst  with 
a  new  idea?  What  tn'oup  do  you  know  that 
U  dedicated  to  Justice? 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  that 
the  leaders  In  meeting  It  have  vision.  What 
group  has  come  up  In  recent  years  with  a 
far-seeing  plan  based  on  the  vision  that 
better  men  must  be  developed  if  the  future 
shall  be  safe?  What  finer  goal  has  any  group 
set  tar  itself  than  the  establishment  of  a 
great  foundation  for  the  development  of  the 
brains  and  character  essential  to  the  fttr- 
vlval  of  the  American  way  of  life? 

The  nature  of  the  challenge  demands  that 
the  leaders  In  meeting  It  be  typical  of  the 
beet  onr  country  can  provide.  What  la  the 
moet  typical  existing  group  of  the  best  young 
men  from  every  State  and  section  of  the 
Natton? 

And  finally,  the  nature  ot  the  challenge 
demands  that  the  leaders  in  meeting  It  be 
men  who  understand  that  ultlnjate  success 
depends  upon  an  awakening  of  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  in  all  men  everywhere.  Need  I 
remind  you  how  much  stronger  America  and 
the  free  world  would  be  if  our  great  problems, 
tTom  Bte«i  strikes  to  mutual  security  plans, 
were  app>roached  In  the  true  spirit  of  friend- 
ship? What  group  of  modern  men  is  dedi- 
cated to  friendship? 

Tou  know  the  answer  to  all  these  ques- 
tions. It  Is  Sigma  Chi.  Either  Sigma  Chi 
or  some  group  of  men  like  it  must  meet  the 
challenge.  Why  wait  for  sonie  group  like  it 
to  emerge?  Sigma  Chi  is  here — it  has  been 
bom  and  Is  flourishing — it  ha*  great  re- 
sources of  the  things  most  needed  of  all — 
Indeed  It  is  a  fraternity  of  cotirage,  vision, 
ideals,  and  leadership. 

Shan  we  plan  for  our  second  hundred  years 
to  grow  up,  to  rise  up  to  move  beyond  being 
the  beet-known  national  college  social  fra- 
ternity and  become  a  new  and  greater  and 
finer  force  than  even  the  seven  founders 
dreamed  of?  Why  not?  Why  not  Indeed? 
Shall  we  be  like  the  ancient  Romans — or 
shall  we  be  true  wearers  of  the  white  cross. 
In  whoee  veins  still  flows  the  Wood  of  pio- 
neers? What  is  our  motto? — By  this  sign 
conquer.  If  we  meet  this  challenge,  my 
brothers,  the  world  will  again  have  occasion 
to  lock  upon  the  work  of  a  relatively  small 
group  of  men  first  wltli  amaaement  and 
then  with  awe. 

May  I  end  as  I  began? 

"To  meet  the  challenge  of  the  second 
dred  years,  great  men  will  again  be  needed. 
Inspired  action  must  again  be  taken,  and  im- 
mortal ideals  must  again  be  living  forces  in 
our  hearts.  The  opportunity  Is  limitless.  The 
challenge  is  tremendous.  And  I  believe  Sig- 
ma Chi  has  what  it  takes." 


The  Independent  Spirit 
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HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OF  OUZGON 
HI  TH«  SENATB  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  fine 
arUcle  entitled  '"The  Independent  Spirit.- 
written  by  Prof.  Clark  Kerr,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

It  is,  I  suppose,  the  task  of  phUosopbera 
rather  than  chancelors  to  speak  to  the  sub- 
ject I  have  chceen  today.  In  an  earlier  and 
perhaps  happier  day.  the  chances  were  fairly 
good  that  a  ch^ncelor  might  be  a  philosopher 
of  sort*.  I  ought  to  warn  you.  If  indeed  the 
warning  is  not  redundant,  that  today  the 
chances  are  not  nearly  ao  good.  I  shall  speak 
to  only  one  problem  but  one  which  I  believe 
Is  intinuitely  related  to  our  present  discon- 
tents— the  decline  of  the  An^erlcan  belief  In 
the  Independent  mind  and  the  independent 
spirit. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  It  has  been 
a  unique  American  characteristic  to  cheri&h 
that  freedom  cf  conscience  which  is  the  In- 
dispensable condition  of  individual  liberty. 
Prom  the  Greeks  we  have  the  legacy  of  the 
Stoics  with  their  empha&is  on  freedom  of 
inquiry,  without  which  man  may  t>e  no  more 
rational  than  the  social  insects.  From  the 
early  ChrlstlaiLi  we  take  the  ideal  of  religious 
freedom,  fron:!  the  Reformation  the  idea  of 
a  church  as  an  indep>endent  communion  of 
believers,  from  the  original  English  Quak- 
ers and  noncooformists  the  notion  that  the 
right  to  dissent  must  hold  against  rcUgloua 
authority  as  weU  as  against  secular.  But 
it  was  America  which  first  established  in 
the  modern  world  a  democracy  where  the 
rule  of  the  majority  was  tempered  by  the 
rights  of  minorities,  even  minorities  of  one; 
and  which  first  fully  dedicated  its  society  to 
the  proposition  that  "all  men  are  created 
free." 

From  the  earUest  days  of  the  Republic 
there  has  been  an  insistence  that  the  highest 
of  all  human  obligations  was  "to  thine  own 
self  be  true."  Tom  Paine,  atheist  though 
he  may  have  been,  exhibited  an  exalted  falih 
when  be  said  "it  is  necessary  to  the  hap- 
piness of  man,  that  he  be  mentally  faith- 
ful to  himseK.  Infidelity  does  not  consist  la 
believing,  or  in  disbelieving:  it  consists  in 
professing  to  believe  what  he  does  not  t>e- 
lieve."  And  Walt  Whitman  urging  this: 
"Resist  much,  obey  UtUe."  And  Ralph  Wal- 
do Emerson  boldlng  that  "Whoeo  would  be 
a  man,  must  be  a  nonconformist.  He  who 
would  gather  Immortal  palms  miist  not  he 
hindered  by  the  name  of  goodness,  but  must 
explore  if  it  be  goodness.  Nothing  is  at 
last  sacred  but  the  Integrity  ol  our  own 
mind." 

To  be  sure,  the  authority  of  the  indlvidtial 
cannot  be  supreme  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places.  Were  we  to  follow  unswervingly 
Henry  Thoreau's  dictum — "I  was  made  erect 
and  lone" — we  should  soon  be  back  in  the 
caves.  Individuals  must  yield  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  community,  both  socially  and 
politically  organized,  on  many  Issues.  It  la 
not  the  passing  of  the  transcendentalist  view 
that  I  deplore  Man  naust  pay  some  price  for 
civiliaatlon.  Inevitably  he  yields  some  in- 
dependence for  the  conditions  of  a  stable 
life.  What  I  find  disturbing  is  that  these 
costs,  if  we  are  not  vigilant,  may  come  to  be 
recKoned  pure  gain;  that  the  concessions 
which  we  mu»t  and  ought  to  make  are  rede- 
fined as  the  very  stufi  of  civic  virtue.  We 
must  avoid  an  atrophy  of  Indlvidiial  con- 
science which  would  permit  acceptance  of 
group  loyalty  for  Its  own  sake  while  the 
moral  criteria  of  the  individual  wither. 

Some  of  these  organizational  loyalties  are 
endemic  in  society  and  many  of  them  are 
h.Tmless  enough.  The  baseball  fan  who 
remains  loyal  to  the  Philadelphia  Athletics 
over  these  many  years  exhibits  what  Is  doubt- 
less an  attractive  though  rather  quaint  trait. 
There  is  surely  nothing  sinister  In  the  recol- 
lection of  fond  association  which  makes  for 
home-town  loyalty  or  the  loyal  alumnus.  In 
all  of  these,  loyalty  is  a  voluntary  gift  which 
may  be  oSered  or  withheld  without  reprisal, 
without  loes  of  opportunity  or  preferment. 


But  there  are  other  forma  which  the  demand 
takes  which  are  neither  attractive  nor  1a- 
nocent. 

We  are  far  removed  from  the  agrarian 
society  of  Thonaaa  Jsaerenna  time.  The  in- 
dividual who  is  close  to  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence soqulres  thereby  some  capacity  for 
resistance.  But  we  are  far  from  ofur  means 
of  subsistence  now,  and  particularly  is  this 
true  of  the  ocaoamunlty  oT  students  In  the 
modern  college,  few  of  whom  intend  to  make 
their  living  upon  the  land.  Your  place  in 
society  Is  commonly  dependent  upon  finding 
an  employer  who  In  the  ordinary  case,  and 
particularly  in  white-collar  employment, 
may  set  his  own  terms  and  conditions  for 
the  Jcb.  If  he  may  ordinarily  prescribe  the 
characteristics  of  the  employee  he  will  hire. 
be  can  almost  Invariably  prescribe  the  traits 
which  wiU  bring  company  reccgnitlon  and 
promotion.  There  is  perhaps  no  promise  or 
threat  which  is  more  effective.  I  assert  that 
the  maturing  of  judgment  which  seems  in- 
variably to  follow  graduation  from  colleg* 
represents,  in  part,  the  growing  awareness 
of  the  hnportance  of  demands  mad*  on  other 
grounds  than  t!  jse  of  rssson  and  rnnsdence. 

Most  of  you  will  seek  your  careers  in 
the  management  side  o<  business;  many  with 
a  modern,  large-size  corporation.  You  wUl 
offer  the  corporation  your  energies  and  skills 
In  exchange  for  a  salary,  a  reasonable  chance 
for  advancement  and  the  security  which  the 
modem  college  graduate  Is  said  to  priae  so 
highly.  The  initial  bargain  may  be  cen- 
chided  on  these  terms,  but  unless  I  am  badly 
mistaken,  more  will  be  asked  of  you  than 
energy  and  skin.  Ror  a  succea-ful  career 
you  may  find  conformity  and  loyalty  as  In- 
dispensable as  talent  and  ecterpn.se  If  we 
can  credit  the  recent  articles  by  William  H. 
Whyte.  Jr..  In  Fortune  magnartne  and  our  own 
observations,  you  may  choose  yotir  dress, 
your  hoiise.  your  clubs,  your  car.  your  friends, 
and  even,  or  perhaps  especially,  your  wife 
With  a  careful  eye  to  corporation  standartii. 

It  will  not  be  enoueh  that  you  do  yotjr 
work,  but  you  must  like  it  as  well  Man- 
agement psycholoijlsts  will  be  at  least  aa 
concerned  with  yovir  morale  as  with  your  ef- 
ficiency. With  your  employment  you  will  b« 
entering  a  new  community,  and  upon  pain  at 
failure  you  must  adopt  its  way  at  life,  as 
John  P.  Marquand  heks  so  well  shown  in  his 
Point  of  No  Return. 

A  few  of  you  may  take  emplrvment  In 
occupations  covered  by  union  contracts.  You 
will  have  re&d  and  heard  that  one  of  the 
principle  jiMtlQcaUon  of  trade  unionism  is 
to  be  found  precisely  In  the  protection  It 
provides  ag.-Unst  unilateral  rules  by  man- 
agement, frivolous  discharges,  arbitrary  pro« 
motions.  Join  a  union,  you  may  be  told,  ai^ 
you  will  be  protected  against  emi^loyers  who 
abuse  their  economic  power. 

This  U  very  probably  so.  Most  unions  pro- 
Tide  these  protections  btit  they  are  not  v-ur- 
chased  simply  for  the  price  of  the  initlatlcn 
fee  and  the  cost  of  the  monthly  dties.  If 
you  wish  protection  tram  the  demand  tJt 
loyalty  by  the  employer,  you  may  have  It  at 
the  price  of  loyalty  to  the  union.  Wor  is 
this  a  vague,  abstract  conccpUon.  When 
you  Join  the  union  you  wiU  have  accepted 
the  law  of  the  union  as  governing  your  be- 
havior in  Imporunt  respects.  The  constitu- 
tion will  provide  that  you  must  behave  like 
a  good  union  man.  you  must  accept  majority 
declaloDs  as  bUidlng  upon  you,  you  mui>t  re- 
frain from  slaikderiiig  union  ol&cers.  abstain 
from  any  kind  of  factional  activities  within 
the  union,  and  upon  pain  of  immediate  ex- 
pulsion, avoid  any  effort  to  change  the  affili- 
ation Of  the  union  no  nxatter  how  advan- 
tageotis  you  may  beUeve  another  affiliation 
to  be. 

I  should  like  to  offer  you  a  definition  which 
has  clarified  some  of  these  Issues  for  me — a 
definition  of  totalitarianism  which  one  of 
my  academic  friends.  Uoyd  Fisher,  employs. 
He  defines  totalitarianism  as  the  demand  for 
total    loyalty    to    an    organization,    whether 
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that  escaniarttoa  be  Uie  siate.  tbm  church, 

the  coriwrallon.  or  the  irade-uiilon.  In 
these  terms  the  problem  whlcli  I  am  dls- 
niis"ni  with  you  today  is  the  problem  of 
totalitarianism  issuing  not  alone  from  the 
state,  where  it  finds  iU  ugliest  and  aoost 
brutal  form,  but  from  the  other  power  In- 
stitutions of  s«x:iety  as  well.  There  appears 
to  be  a  wldesprsad  campaign  to  cuoocnpass 
the  destruction  of  privacy — not  the  kind 
of  conspiracy  which  is  plotted  in  a  remote 
and  secret  room,  bat  a  design  which  seems 
to  iasue  from  the  logic  of  organization  itself 
and  from  the  increasing  division  of  labor. 

Whether  tn  response  to  universal  lavrs.  or 
not,  the  power  group  often  does  attempt, 
first,  to  maximize  the  area  under  Its  control, 
and.  eecond.  secure  full  agreement  within 
this  area.  But  were  there  no  such  organt- 
zaUonal  drives,  tlie  individual  might  li.slst 
on  his  own  eu*.hanasla  wltliin  the  organiza- 
tion Slid  It  was  here  liiat  Robert  Mic'ieis 
found  the  ultimate  explanatiou  of  LUe  iiuu 
law  of  oligarchy.  "M;iU  as  Individual  is  by 
nature  predestined  to  be  guided,  and  to  be 
guided  al!  the  more  as  the  functions  of  life 
tiodergo  dlvtskm  and  subdlvMon";  and 
MlcheU  tSiou^t  "this  cruel  game  wtll  con- 
tinue wUiKnit  ei.d.  ' 

The  individual  unaided  is  no  looker  fully 
adequate  to  the  task  which  early  democratic 
theory  assigns  to  him.  He  can  no  longer.  If 
he  ever  could,  take  the  complete  measure  of 
his  en^-lronment,  despite  higlier  levels  of 
mass  education  and  Improved  means  of 
commtmlcatlon.  With  increasing  speclaltza- 
tlon  and  subdtrlslon  of  tasks,  with  Increas- 
ing slz»  and  oompl'>xlty,  the  indlvMual  lives 
his  iisrsonal  IMe  within  a  smaller  and  small- 
er seKXnent  of  the  t.  ital  social  experteooe  at 
his  w>c1ety.  Ilie  oommou-eense  check  of 
prr)posa'<s  against  the  ItMUvldual's  life  ex- 
perience is  more  orrtalr.  to  produce  false 
answers  One  at  the  eervioe*  tbe  Individual 
receives  from  his  [uemt>ershlp  in  an  organi- 
sation Is  tnut  he  aoqulres  thereby  a  rational 
ventage  point  (mm  which  to  view  ai>d  in- 
terpret the  society  In  w.^Uch  be  lives.  It 
ocmee  to  be  aciepted  that  the  viewpoint 
adopted  b^'  the  organization  Is  the  appro- 
priate viewpoint  fur  the  member  The  dl- 
vlsloo  of  latxs  is  ccmplete  when  the  organi- 
zation does  the  ttiinicliMi  for  the  individual 
to  the  exciui:>ion  of  his  thinking  for  himself. 
Then  iudrpendenoe  is  dead.  John  ijtuart 
mil  wrol*:  "He  who  lets  the  world  or  hU 
portion  of  it.  ciujose  his  plan  at  life  for  him, 
has  oo  need  of  any  other  faexUty  ttian  the 
ape-Uke  one  at  taUtnUon.** 

The  union  and  the  corporation  alike  pro- 
pose a  gigantic  tlc-ln  sale — a  pattern  of  life 
goes  along  with  the  job.  Yet  each  of  these 
orgaiuxatlous  rspreeetus  altogether  rational 
responses  to  tiie  social  envlroament.  Kcltlicr 
Um  corporation  nor  the  trade-imioa  de- 
veloped from  any  man's  desire  to  play  Ood  or 
Casaar.  The  corporstion  le  a  sensible,  in- 
evitable technique  for  the  aocumulatioa. 
comhliiatlou,  and  use  of  men  and  resources 
for  nsedXul  eooaooiic  tasks.  The  trade-union 
is  a  nscosBsry  and  efficient  answer  to  maxiy 
of  the  problems  faced  helpleasiy  by  the  In- 
dividual worker  if  organization  were  lacking. 
These  large  p>ower  centers  ot  taoAcn^  society 
are  a  product  of  society  Itself,  of  the  develop- 
naent  ct  steam  ai.d  the  t^^-ctaTiolofiical  revo- 
lution which  has  been  contlnuorus  slnoe 
tl*e  eighteenth  oentm-y,  of  the  dlvtslon  of 
labor  Which  has  been  the  condition  for  the 
gigantic  strldeB  fn  production  and  a  rise  In 
the  level  of  living. 

But  the  simple  If  harsh  fact  Is  that  the 
gr?at  American  tradition  is  atrophying — at 
least  la  the  earlier  forms  in  wlilch  we  found 
It  in  JaCer&on.  It  will  not  do  to  seek  its 
reektabllshmeat  when  the  oondltlons  necee- 
sary  u>  It  cannot  and  ought  not  to  return, 
but  we  mast  seek  to  And.  as  the  nearsst 
modern  equiTalctit.  a  oontetnporsry  state- 
ment  whlcn    will    be   reconcilable   with   our 
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tcchnoiogy.  with  our  urban  centers,  with  the 
complexity  of  our  social  life. 

I  would  not  wish  yuu  to  believe  thai  we  are 
on  the  verge  of  a  social  catastrophe.  George 
Orwell's  nightmare  of  1984.  vrtth  Big  Brother 
constantly  watching  you  on  2-way  televtslcm, 
is  not  Just  around  tbe  comer  tor  America. 
Yet  I  would  ask  you  not  to  be  too  sanguine 
either,  too  comfortable  in  the  conviction 
that  America  is  Immune.  We  have  already 
moved  several  steps  from  the  tradltioiial 
American  ideal  of  tl:ie  man  with  a  mind  ot 
his  own.  and  an  independent  spirit.  Our 
detnoeratic  Institutions  have  been  daiTtaped 
by  tutalUarlan  Influeuoea  which  isbue  Xrom 
State  and  trade-uoion  and  corporation  de- 
mauds.  The  liberal  notions  of  a  free  market 
of  multiple  associations,  of  vertical  and  hor- 
tzootal  mobility,  are  giving  way  to  the  all- 
absorbing  dutiM  of  the  citizens  to  hie  State, 
of  the  employee  to  his  oorpof^tlun,  of  the 
v>  rker  to  his  uade-uiilon.  Tbe  time  is  mora 
than  ripe  for  each  of  us  to  consider  the  direc- 
tion in  whirh  we  are  moving  and  the  goals 
Which  sre  being  set  for  us. 

Ycu  may  querj*;  Why  preeerve  the  inde- 
pendent spirit?  Along  with  tbe  social  an- 
thropologists, you  may  feel  tixat  man  Is  a 
audai  animal,  happy  only  when  completely 
Inters  ted  Uito  a  cultiire  whicli  prescribes 
his  ever>-  thought  and  deed.  Taking  their 
stand  with  the  anthropologists  are  many 
"new  liberals."  "Ftor,"  as  Orweil  has  noted. 
"it  is  the  peculiarity  of  our  age  that  the 
rebels  against  the  existing  order,  at  least  the 
most  numerous  and  characteristic  of  them, 
are  also  rebelling  sgalnst  the  Ides  of  Indi- 
vidual integrity.  'Dirlng  to  stand  alone'  is 
Ideologically  criminal  as  srell  ss  prsctically 
dangerous." 

While  it  may  not  be  rabject  to  proof  tliat 
tbe  Indepeudeat  spirit  In  the  short-run  con- 
tributes happiness  to  Its  owner,  it  certainly 
is  true  it  eontributes  to  the  quality  of  aoclety 
in  the  long  run.  It  Is  the  Independent  spirit 
which  creates  the  demand  for  dcmoorscy  and 
preserves  it  against  attack,  whlcti  contrib- 
utes the  yeaet  of  procresB,  whic9i  seeks  out 
and  dues  battle  with  Injustice,  and  which 
prevents  those  socially  isolated  and  Inter- 
nai'.y  Integrated  massfp  from  arlsiog  which 
in  their  conflicts  between  each  other  and 
With  aoclety  can  make  uncertain  the  preser- 
vation oi  domestic  traiiqmiity. 

Or  you  may  query:  Miiy  Independence 
not  be  too  great?  May  It  not  ooodemn  us 
to  the  anarchy  of  ttfe  of  the  sestless  Af  iigans? 
Independence,  tt  Is  true,  sanst  be  balanced 
with  some  restraints,  though  I  should  argue 
ttxme  restraints  stem  better  from  a  reaa<jn- 
able  system  of  individual  ethics  than  from 
the  controls  of  the  state  or  of  private  groups, 
llie  current  danger  le  not.  however,  that 
indlvldisal  independence  may  lead  us  to  ruin 
but  that  ttie  pressures  for  conformity  may 
do  so.  "niti  Is  not  a  new  danger,  for  da 
TocqtievlUe  over  a  century  ago  noted  the 
coni^tralnts  iirposed  by  American  mass 
dem'^xxacy.  Blxice  his  day  tliey  have  multi- 
plied and  waxed  considerably. 

Hovever  difficult  it  may  be  to  prescribe 
with  definiteneae  the  measurea  which  need 
to  be  taicen.  tbelr  general  outlines  are  clear. 
We  must  Insist  upon  the  right  not  to  be 
unified,  upon  tbe  right  not  tc  be  integrated, 
upon  the  right  to  an  independent  view- 
point which  Is  not  totally  fumiatoed  by 
any  single  organization,  state  or  lesser. 
In  a  word,  we  must  Insist  on  the  right  to 
prlvecy,  on  the  right  to  be  oansclenticus 
objectors  within  the  state,  the  union,  and 
the  corporation.  The  gravest  danger  may 
not  lie  so  much  in  the  fact  that  loyalties 
are  stUl  divided,  but  rstber  In  tbe  growing 
possibility  that  some  day  they  may  not  be. 
Fior  the  great  hope  of  a  democratic  society 
lies  with  the  multiplicity  or  allegiances  to 
family,  government,  church,  employer,  trade- 
union,  and  to  one's  self.  Conflict  among 
these  loyalties  Is  the  condition  of  rational 
self-development    and    Individual    morality. 


If  these  are  the  guides  to  a  steady  demo- 
cratic course.  If  the  ultimate  Jtistlfication 
of  a  democratic  society  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  individual  in  the  only  sense 
in  which  the  term  can  nave  ethical  mean- 
ing— the  Independent  individual,  the  unique 
person — then  important  changes  will  be 
needed.  Our  views  of  tbe  appropriate  and 
permissible  sctions  of  the  stste.  the  corpo- 
ration,   and    the    trade- union    must  change. 

Tbe  state  must  shift  its  focus.  Tradition- 
ally, the  liberal  view  has  held  that  the 
state  ought  not  to  mterfere  tn  tbe  Internal 
altaliB  of  private  associations.  John  Stuart 
Mm  employed  the  disunctton  between  self- 
regarding  and  other-regarding  acts.  Tlie 
prescription  for  tlie  liberal  state  was  tbat 
It  bad  a  right  of  interference  only  with 
reference  to  other-regarding  acts,  that  Is 
to  say  acts  which  affect  other  groups  or 
Individuals,  and  had  no  right  of  Interven- 
tion in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Thus  the  right  of  the  trade-union 
to  strike  might  be  limited  by  the  state,  since 
the  strike  infringed  upon  tlie  f^eed^Jm  ot 
others.  But  the  manner  in  which  the  trade- 
union  diadplmed  its  saembers  was  its  ovm 
affair.  Yet  this  seems  to  me  to  reverse 
the  proper  formula.  T^iat  there  mturt  bo 
some  limit  on  the  right  to  strike  I  tt.ink 
we  must  all  acknowledge.  But  ttw  right  to 
strike  is  also  self-limiting.  There  exist 
powerful  corporations  snd  employer  asso- 
ciations to  ciieck  the  arbltray  u.^  of  p3wer 
by  trade-unions,  and  vice  versa.  State  pro- 
tection is  less  necessary  where  private  power 
is  balanced  by  other  private  power. 

It  seems  to  me  precisely  in  the  exempted 
area,  tbe  self -regarding  actions  of  associa- 
tions, the  internal  affairs  of  organizations, 
that  these  checks  and  balancae  are  most 
hkely  to  be  absent,  the  Indepeixience  of  the 
citizen  most  Impaired.  We  maintain  tbe 
fiction  that  slnoe  tt:ese  are  voluntary  or- 
ganizations, the  right  to  vrtthdraw  is  pro- 
tection enough,  yet  tbls  is  a  f  habby  pretense 
in  the  day  of  tbe  cloaed  shop,  strict  senior- 
ity rules,  private  pension  systems,  the  giant 
corporation,  and  the  powerful  professional 
asaociaUon.  for  each  of  these  has  a  poten- 
tially dficisive  influence  over  economic  op- 
portunity and  even  livelihood. 

For  my  part,  I  should  not  mind  a  little 
lees  Interference  by  state  action  In  the  ex- 
ternal affairs  of  private  associations,  and  a 
little  more  in  tbelr  self -regarding  aspects. 
I  should  like,  for  Instance,  to  see  a  new  bill 
erf  rights  drawn  up — with  care  and  re- 
straint, to  be  sure— to  take  its  place  along- 
side our  traditional  Bill  of  Rtehts.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  to  quote  him  again,  wrote: 
"There  is  a  limit  to  the  tegittmate  inter- 
ference of  collective  opinion  with  individual 
Independence:  and  to  find  that  limit  and 
maintain  It  against  encroachment  is  as  in- 
dispensable to  a  good  oondttlon  of  human 
affairs  as  protection  against  political 
despotism." 

This  new  document  would  not  detail  the 
rights  of  tbe  citizen  againrt  the  etate.  but  the 
tlie  rights  of  members  against  organizations 
which  frequently  wield  power  as  coercive  as 
state  power  in  past  centuries.  This  bill  of 
rights  should  guarantee,  at  the  very  least, 
to  nonmembeis  equal  right  of  access;  to 
members  the  protection  of  the  right  to  dis- 
sent, of  the  right  to  equality  of  treatment, 
and  of  the  right  not  to  partlelpate  beyond 
the  minimum  necessary  to  permit  the  organ- 
ization to  perlorm  its  e&sential  and  legiti- 
mate functions:  and  to  ex-members,  tbe 
right  to  leave  without  suffering  specially  de- 
vised penalties  for  desertion. 

For  the  corporation,  I  would  bid  it  eschew 
the  path  of  welfare  capitalism.  I  wotUd  ask 
it  to  return  to  that  much -abused  but  little 
understood  phase  when  it  had  either  lost  its 
soul  or  not  yet  acquired  one.  I  would  ask 
it  to  revert  to  the  view  that  labor  is  a  factor 
of  prodtictlon,  to  leave  pensions  (unless  full 
vesting  rights  aie  afforded)  to  governmental 
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and  IndivlduHl  action  where  they  belong,  to 
let  the  worker  find  his  own  recreational  fa- 
cilities and  minister  to  his  own  morale — In 
a  word,  to  buy  the  labor  power  of  the  worker 
and  to  leave  his  psyche  alone. 

Of  the  unions  I  would  ask  that  they  re- 
consider the  new  unionism,  where  they  have 
adopted  It,  and  return  to  the  narrow  Issues 
of  wages,  hours,  and  working  conditions.  If 
Its  members  choose  to  express  themselves 
politically  through  their  trade-union  organ- 
ization, I  see  no  objection — but  the  politics 
of  the  union  member  shotild  not  be  deter- 
mined with  his  admission  card  to  the  union. 
I  believe  that  campaign  contributions  ought 
never  to  be  levied,  but  always  voluntarily 
made.  The  Individual  member,  having  con- 
tracted Into  the  union,  ought  to  have  pre- 
served the  right  to  contract  out  on  all  those 
Issues  which  are  not  directly  relevant  to 
the  union  contract.  Little  more  can  be  said 
for  the  total  union  than  for  the  total  cor- 
poration. Welfare  Is  no  less  a  proper  gov- 
ernmental or  Individual  function  when  the 
union  proposes  to  assume  responsibility  than 
when  the  proposal  comes  from  the  employer. 
I  would  ask  the  unions  to  think  less  In  terms 
of  massed  strength,  less  In  terms  of  the 
symbols  of  solidarity,  and  more  In  terms  of 
the  badly  needed  protections  to  Individual 
dissent  within  their  own  boundaries.  For 
the  cry  of  unity  Is  no  less  a  war  cry  when 
It  Issues  from  a  thousand  trade-union  throats 
than  from  the  sUck-paper  house  organs 
of   giant   corporations. 

And  to  each  of  you  as  individuals,  I  urge 
that  you  avoid  total  Involvement  In  any  or- 
ganization; that  you  seek  to  whatever  extent 
lies  within  your  power  to  limit  each  group  to 
the  minimum  control  necessary  to  perform 
Its  essential  functions;  that  you  struggle 
against  the  effort  to  absorb;  that  you  give 
yourself  to  many  organizations  rather  than 
to  one;  that  you  teach  your  children  In  the 
home  and  the  school.  In  the  words  of  Walt 
Whitman,  "To  be  laws  to  themselves  and 
to  depend  on  themselves"  for  that  Is  the 
well  source  of  the  Independent  spirit.  The 
opposite  road  leads  toward  the  all-embracing 
party  of  the  Communists  and  the  fascists, 
the  all-absorbing  corporation  of  Elton  Mayo, 
the  all-absorbing  union  of  Prank  Tannen- 
baum,  the  all-absorbing  church  of  T.  S.  El- 
lot.  Instead,  we  must  encourage  the  limited- 
function  party,  the  limited-function  state, 
the  limited-function  corporation,  the  lim- 
ited-function union  and  the  limited-function 
church;  leaving  to  the  Individual  alone  the 
aspiration  of  llmitlessness.  For  It  Is  this 
which  makes  him  human. 

Thoreau  wrote  a  century  ago.  when  trans- 
cendentalism was  the  most  influential 
American  school  of  thought:  "If  I  knew  for 
a  certainty  that  a  man  was  coming  to  my 
house  with  the  conscious  design  of  doing  me 
good,  I  should  run  for  my  life."  May  I  sug- 
gest a  paraphrase  which  better  flts  the  mid- 
twentieth  century:  If  you  see  an  organiza- 
tion, whether  public  or  private,  which  seeks 
to  be  the  only  one  which  can  do  you  any 
good,  make  it  rtm  for  its  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  edito- 
rial entitled  "The  Lesson  for  the  GOP," 


published   in  the  Idaho   Statesman   of 
July  1,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thi  TjasoN  or  thi  OOP 

Presidential  candidates  are  forever  getting 
loads  of  advice  from  this  and  that  expert, 
some  of  which  turns  out  to  be  useful,  some 
of  which  flops.  So  far  as  the  Republican 
hopefuls  are  concerned,  however,  we'd  guess 
that  the  recently  published  book  by  James 
L.  Wick,  How  Not  To  Rim  for  President, 
would  be  the  gospel  truth. 

Briefly,  Mr.  Wick's  book  Is  a  study  of  the 
factors  which  sent  the  Wlllkle  and  Dewey 
campaigns  Into  sweet  oblivion,  and  the  les- 
sons to  be  derived  thereby.  We  think  the 
lessons  are  pretty  good  medicine  for  the  OOP 
to  consider,  and  for  the  candidate  finally 
nominated  In  Chicago  to  take  to  heart. 

Willkie  lost  in  1940.  says  Wick,  because 
he  ilrst  waged  a  si  am -bang  nomination 
battle,  and  then  flubbed  the  election  cam- 
paign by  turning  into  a  feeble  "me  too* 
fumbler.  Dewey  did  much  the  same  thing, 
adding  a  hideous  dose  of  overconfldence  in 
1948,  which  saw  the  Truman  mob  reinstated 
An  power,  when  the  thing  the  country  ex- 
pected and  wanted  from  the  OOP  in  both 
cases  was  simply  this: 

A  knock-down-and-drag-out  battle  on 
principles,  avoiding  any  show  of  compromise 
with  the  political  regimes  of  the  past  20 
years,  flatly  refvislng  to  kow-tow  to  existing 
pressure  and  interest  groups  because  the 
Fair  Deal  has  them  sewed  up  anyway,  appeal- 
ing to  the  mature  and  patriotic  voter,  the 
military-age  youth,  and  the  everyday  good 
citizen  who  Is  Just  fed  up  with  the  rottenness 
which  has  spewed  forth  from  the  National 
Capital  In  recent  years. 

That  Is  the  recommendation  In  Mr.  Wick's 
book.  A  flghtlng-mad  candidate  who  will 
take  his  case  to  an  an  American  people  both 
dismayed  and  disgusted  at  the  extent  to 
which  popular  government  In  this  country 
has  become  the  privileged  purlieu  of  an 
entrenched  wing  of  the  Democratic  Party. 

Such  a  candidate  would  never  make  so 
idiotic  a  statement  as  Dewey  made  In  1948 
when  he  declared:  "I  will  not  contend  that 
all  our  difficulties  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  present  national  administration." 
As  Columnist  Bruce  Barton  observed  of  this. 
Dewey  was  actually  saying  In  effect  "there 
isn't  really  any  real  Issue,  but  wouldn't  you 
rather  have  a  nice,  new,  little  President  like 
me  than  the  nice,  little,  old  fellow  you  have 
now?" 

The  result  of  the  1948  Republican  cam- 
paign was  one  of  the  worst  political  debacles 
In  the  history  of  the  party — a  defeat  that 
was  richly  deserved,  every  inch  of  the  way. 
Never  had  such  a  thorough  degree  of  mis- 
calculation and  outright  stupidity  decided 
the  outcome  for  the  other  party. 

So  we  repeat:  Republicans  today,  and  the 
Nation,  need  a  fighting  man  who  will  take 
his  battle  to  the  people,  who  will  strip  away 
the  veil  of  pretense  from  the  rottenness  of 
the  administration  currently  dominating 
American  affairs,  and  who  will  speak  out 
bluntly  and  in  plain  language  to  the  people 
In  aU  walks  of  life. 

It  Is  our  conviction  that  if  the  Republicans 
put  this  type  of  man  in  the  field  between 
the  end  of  the  convention  and  time  to 
go  to  the  polls  the  American  Nation  will 
back  him  to  the  limit,  and  will  endorse 
him  with  the  heaviest  vote  of  confidence  In 
half  a  century. 

Failure  to  fight  the  Issues  to  a  standstill, 
with  no  quarter  and  no  backing  away  from 
fundamental  objectives,  and  this  Nation 
may  find  itself  once  again  in  the  bunder- 
Ing  grasp  of  the  spoliators  currently  turn- 
ing representative  government  Into  a  sick- 
ening farce. 


Labor  Law:  Eminent  Domain:  Compen- 
sation To  Be  Paid  by  the  Government 
for  Temporary  Seizure  of  an  Operating 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  ORXGOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr,  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  print«l  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  'Labor 
Law:  Eminent  Domain:  Compensation 
To  Be  Paid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  Temporary  Seizure  of  an 
Operating  Enterprise:  United  States 
Against  Pewee  Coal  Co."  The  article 
appeared  in  the  Cornell  Law  Quarterly. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RiioRO, 
as  follows: 

Laboi  Law  —  Eminent  Domain  —  Comptnsa- 
Tiow  To  Be  Paid  bt  the  UNrrtD  Statts 
GovcaNMENT  rot  Tempoeart  Scizcbx  of 
AN  Opehating  Enteephise — United  State*  t. 
Pewee  Coal  Co.  (341  U.  8.  114  (1951)) 
The  Pewee  Coal  Co.  filed  a  claim  In  the 
United  States  Court  of  CUlms  for  142.- 
539.23. >  The  claim  was  grounded  upon  op- 
erating losses  Incurred  during  the  period 
from  May  1.  1943,  to  October  12.  1943.  when 
the  Government.  It  was  alleged,  pursuant  to 
Presidential  order.'  had  the  use.  possessloo. 
and  control  of  the  company's  mine.  There- 
fore, claimant  contended,  the  Government, 
having  been  In  possession,  was  responsible 
for  and  must,  as  required  by  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, compensate  claimant  for  the  losses.* 
The  Court  of  Claims  found  that  there  was  a 
taking  by  the  Government  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  fifth  amendment,  but  that  the 
major  part  of  the  operating  losses  resulted 
from  poor  mining  practices  Instituted  prior 
to  Government  seizure  and  from  the  encoun- 
tering of  a  "fault,"  or  low-coal  area,  in  tha 
coal  seam:  and  found  that  the  decision  to 
continue  operations  was  made  solely  by  the 
comply  and  not  by  direction  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, as  contended  by  Pewee.*     The  court 


'  Petition  in  the  Court  of  Claims  of  the 
United  States,  No.  46541.  p  3  (1945).  Pewee 
Coal  Co.  v.  United  States  (88  F.  Supp.  42« 
(U.  S.  Ct.  CI.   1950)  ). 

« Exec.  Order  No.  9340.  8  Fed.  Reg.  6835 
(1943). 

•The  attempts  to  achieve  settlement  prior 
to  seizure  by  party  negotiation;  the  Inter- 
vention of  the  Director  of  the  United  States 
Conciliation  Service:  and  mediation  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  War  Labor  Board, 
created  by  Exec.  Order  No.  9017.  7  Fed.  Reg. 
237  (1942(,  are  conUlned  in  the  Commis- 
sioner's R-port  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 
Record  pp.  6-13.  Peicee  Coal  Co.  v.  United 
States  (88  F.  Supp.  426  (U.  S.  CI.  CI.  1950)  ), 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  "Record." 

*  Peicee  Coal  Co.  v.  United  States  (88  F. 
Supp.  426.  427  (U.  S.  Ct.  CI.  1950)  ) .  Standard 
mining  practice  Involves  driving  the  mint 
entry  the  full  length  of  the  coal  seam  and 
then  working  back  "on  the  retreat"  toward 
the  mine  entry.  Prior  to  seizure.  Pewee  had 
adopted  the  unconventional  method  of  min- 
ing called  "working  on  the  advance."  The 
initial  result  of  "working  on  the  advance'" 
Is  a  larger  yield  at  less  cost.  Unless,  however, 
sufficient  supports  and  pillars  are  left  stand- 
ing, the  roof  of  the  mine  will  ahlft  or 
"squeeae"  and  eventually  collapse.    This  is 
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denied  oompensctlon  (or  these  loeses.  but 
found  that  increased  payments  made  at  Oov- 
•mment  direction  to  Pewee  employeee.  In 
cnrnTiJiance  with  a  War  Labor  Board  recom- 
mendation.' was  an  expense  attributable  to 
Government  manasrement.  and  on  that  basis 
an  award  o:  •2.341  !l6  was  made  to  the  com- 
pany. The  company  did  not  appeal.  The 
tJntted  States  Supretne  Cmirt  granted  ttoe 
Oovemmenfs  petltJ-m  for  certiorari.*  stul  In 
•fllrmlne  the  sward.  6  to  4  Justice  Black, 
jotned  by  three  of  the  Justices,  held  tlxat 
Oovernment  "•  •  •  u  entitled  to  the 
from,  and  munt  bear  tlie  losses  of. 
business  operations  which  It  conducts "  ♦ 
Reed.  Justice.  In  hln  concurring  opinion,  said 
thst  the  Oovernmeot  Is  only  responslbls 
"•  •  •  If  extra  losses  over  what  would 
haw  been  othenrtss  sustained  were  occa- 
sioned by  Oc^jrnment  operations."*  The 
four  dlssentlnff  Jastlees  aereed  In  principle 
With  Justice  Rsed.  but  said  that  there  was 
Insui&clect  prooX  that  the  increased  pay- 
ments to  Pewee  emjloyees.  directed  by  the 
Ooremment,  caused  the  claimant  any  loss, 
since  "the  Court  has  not  found  that  the 
plaintiff  [compaayl  could  have  operated 
Its  mine  without  making  the  concessions 
<llrect*d  by  the  War  Labor  Board     •     •     •."» 

ucnrEirr  ocnsAiK  powes 
The  right  of  emUMnt  domain  is  an  In- 
herent attrlbnte  of  sovereunty  which  exists 
separately  and  Independently  from  those 
powers  which  are  speciflcsUy  granted  in  the 
Constitution  ■  N!rbols  definition  ts.  "Eml- 
Dent  domain  Is  tt»e  power  of  the  sovereign  to 
take  property  for  the  public  use  without  the 
owner's  consent."  «* 

The  requirement  of  just  compensation  In 
the  fifth  amendment  "  Is  a  limitation  upon 
the   ralld   exercise   of   the   eminent   domain 


what  occurred  at  the  Pewee  mine  3  months 
after  setrure.  In  addition,  numerous 
•faults"  or  low-eoal  areas  were  encountered 
tn  the  coal  seam.  These  two  factors  were  the 
csnse  of  the  bulk  of  the  o|5eratlng  losses  for 
Which  claim  was  made.  It  was  contended  by 
Ppwee  thst  had  the  Oorernment  not  been  !n 
control,  the  mine  would  have  been  abandoned 
earlier,  to  avert  these  Iobscs.    Record,  p.  97. 

•  A  130  Increase  In  vacation  allowances 
and  a  refund  of  rental  charges  which  had 
been  collected  br  the  company  for  use  of 
mine  lamps  was  dlrectsd.  8  War  Labor  Rep. 
602  (1943).  Altbousb  the  War  Labor  Board 
decisions  were  not  binding  on  the  parties,  the 
Secretary  of  the  luterlor  directed  compilancs. 
Record,  p.  27. 

•U.  S.  C.  section  1255  (1951).  CerUorarl 
was  granted  (340  U.  S.  8C8  (1950)),  afl'd 
Dn'.Ud  States  v.  Pewee  Coal  Co.  (341  O.  8.  114 
(1951)). 

'  United  States  ▼.  Pevcee  Coal  Co.  (S41  O.  S. 
114.   117  (1951)). 

*Id.  at  121. 

*Id.  at  122.  This  quotattcn  from  the  dis- 
senting opinion  in  the  Court  of  Claims  was 
cited  with  spproTsl  by  the  dlssentlDg 
Jiutlces. 

"Lewis,  Eminent  Domain  sec.  1  (Sd  ed. 
190©) ;  1  Nichols.  Eminent  Domain  sec.  1.4  (3d 
cd.  1950);  Comment,  Public  Use  Limitation 
on  Eminent  E>omaln:  An  Ac*vance  Requiem. 
58  Tale  L.  J.  599  (1949).  Nichols,  supra,  sec. 
1.4.  further  states: 

"It  must  be  admitted.  de:pite  the  fact  that 
the  payment  of  compensation  Is  not  an  es- 
sential element  of  the  meaning  of  eminent 
domain,  that  it  Is  an  essential  element  of  the 
valid  exercise  of  such  powers.  Courts  have 
defined  eminent  domain  so  as  to  include  this 
universal  limitation  as  an  essential  constlt- 
tient  of  Its  meanlne.  It  Is  much  too  late  In 
the  historical  development  of  this  principle 
to  find  fault  with  such  Judicial  utterances." 

"Nichols,  op.  clt.  supra  note  10.  sec.  1.11. 

"*•••••  nor  shall  private  property  be 
tsken  for  public  use  wlthotit  Just  compensa- 
tion."   U.  S.  Const.  Amend.  V. 


power  by  the  United  States."  The  public  use 
provision,  found  In  the  definition  of  eminent 
domain,  includes  those  public  uses  Inherent 
in  the  concept  of  sovereignty,  and  those 
recognized  t)oth  specifically  and  Implicitly 
by  the  Constitution.'* 

There  are  two  types  of  Government  seizure 
by  eminent  domain."  There  may  be  an  ab- 
solute or  permanent  selziu-e  such  as  the 
appropriation  of  property,  usually  realty,  for 
a  railroad,  dam.  or  other  such  project." 
There  also  may  be  a  temporary  selrore  which 
may  t.ikc  one  at  two  forms.  'The  owners  may 
be  removed  from  management  positions  and 
the  property  devoted  to  new  uses  by  the 
Government  for  a  limited  time;  "  or,  as  In 
the  Pewee  case:  the  Government,  for  pub- 
lic safety  or  the  protection  of  the  public 
welfare,  "takes"  the  property  in  the  sense 
of  assuming  the  responsibility  of  Its  direc- 
tion and  employment  for  national  purpo<=«s, 
leaving  the  actual  operations  m  the  ha-ids 
of  Its  owners  as  Government  officials  ap- 
pointed to  conduct  Its  affairs  with  the  assets 
and  equipment  of  the  controlled  company."* 

"  United  States  v.  Jones  (109  U.  8.  613,  518 
(1883)): 

"Tlie  power  to  take  private  property,  for 
public  uses,  generally  termed  the  right  of 
eminent  domain,  belongs  to  every  independ- 
ent government.  It  Is  an  Incident  of  sov- 
ereignty, and  as  said  In  Bloom  v.  Patterson 
(98  U.  8.  106).  requires  uo  constitutional 
recognition.  The  provision  found  in  the  fifth 
amendment  1 1  the  Federal  Constitution  and 
In  the  constitutions  of  the  several  States,  for 
Just  compensation  for  the  property  taken,  is 
merely  a  limitation  upon  the  use  of  the 
power." 

Accord,  Albert  Hanstm  Lumber  Co..  Ltd.,  v. 
Vnitfd  States  (261  U.  8.  681,  586  (1922)): 
"Seaboard  Airline  B.  R.  v.  United  States  (261 
U.  S.  299.  305  (1922)):  Cincinnati  v.  Louu- 
Ville  R.  R.  (223  U.  S.  890.  404   (1911))." 

"Nichols,  op.  clt.  supra  note  10.  sec.  1.42 
(police  power)  and  sec.  1.44  (war  power). 

"  Justice  Reed  sets  out  the  types  of  seizure 
and  their  incidents.  United  States  v.  Pewee 
Ccal  Co.  (341  U.  8.  114,  119  (1951)), 

» 2  Nichols,  Eminent  Domain,  sec.  7.521, 
see.  7.522  (3d  ed.  1950). 

"  See  Kimball  Laundry  Co.  v.  United  State* 
(338  U.  S.  1  (1949)):  United  States  v.  Petty 
Motor  Co.  (327  U.  S.  372  (1946)):  VnUed 
States  V.  General  Motors  Corp.  (323  U.  S. 
m    ( 1944 )  ) . 

» United  States  v.  Pewee  Coal  Co..  (341 
U.  S.  114.  120  (1C61)).  The  Government 
could  remove  management  in  the  Pewee  form 
of  temporary  taking.  See  WUlccx  and  Landls. 
Oovemment  Seizure  In  Labor  Disputes,  34 
Cornell  L.  Q.  155,  163  (1948).  Temporary 
seirure  is  put  Into  operation  by  Issuance  of 
an  Executive  order  empowering  a  Federal  offi- 
cial to  seize  and  operate  the  business  entity 
Involved,  for  some  public  purpose.  WlUccx 
and  Landls,  supra  at  159.  In  the  Instant  case 
the  order.  Executive  Order  No.  9340,  8  Fed. 
Reg.  6695   (194S)   read  In  part: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  Immedate  possession, 
so  far  as  may  be  necessary  or  desirable  of 
any  and  all  mines  producing  coal  In  which 
a  strike  stoppage  has  occurred  or  is  threat- 
ened. •  •  •  He  shall  permit  manage- 
ment to  continue  Its  manaererlal  functions 
to  the  maximum  degree  possible  consistent 
with  the  alms  of  this  order,  •  *  •  Is  au- 
thorleed  to  maintain  customary  working  con- 
ditions In  the  mines  •  •  •  shall  recog- 
nize the  right  of  the  workers  to  continue 
their  membership  In  any  labor  organiza- 
tion •  •  •  and  to  engage  In  concerted 
activities  for  the  purpose  of  collective  bar- 
gaining or  other  mutual  aid  or  protection, 
provided  that  such  concerted  activities  do 
not  Interfere  with  the  operations  of  the 
mine. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  Executive  de- 
cree, the  order  for  taking  possession  was  Is- 


The  "public  use"  limitation  on  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  seems  hardly  to  be  at 
issue  today."  The  primary  problem  is  that 
of  determining  Just  compensation.  Maiket 
value  is  an  adequate  measure  of  compensa- 
tion for  absolute  takings  *  and  rental  value 
has  been  accepted  as  the  mensure  of  compen- 
sation for  temporary  takings  where  the  prop- 
erty is  devoted  to  new  uses."'  The  meas- 
ure of  compensation  for  the  type  of  taking 
involved  In  the  principal  case,  where  ultimate 
control  la  assumed  by  the  Government  but 
th^  owners  continue  to  manage  the  business, 
has  yet  to  be  concluslvelj  determined.*^' 

Justice  Reed,  who  concurred  In  the  Pewee 
case  and  with  whom  the  four  dissenters 
agreed  in  principle,  baaecl  his  determination 
of  Just  compensation  upon  the  rule  enun- 
ciated In  Marion  &  Rye  Valley  R.  R.  v  United 
States.^  Justice  Reed  said:  "•  •  •  the 
Government's  supervision  of  a  losing  business 
for  a  temporary  emergency  ought  not  to 
place  upon  the  Government  the  burden  of 
the  losses  Incurred  dviriLig  that  supervision 
unless  the  losses  were  Incurred  by  govern- 
mental acts,  e.  g..  If  the  business  would  not 


sued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (Order 
of  Sec.  of  Int.  for  Taking  Pos.Tession,  8  Fed. 
Reg  5767  (1943)  |  which  provided.  Inter  alia: 
That  the  president  of  each  company  seized 
was  to  serve  as  operating  manager  for  the 
United  States  and  was  to  operate  the  mines 
subject  to  the  supervlBion  of  the  Secretary, 
and  tl  at  the  officers  and  employees  were  to 
serve  the  United  States.  A  subsequent  order 
provided : 

"The  operating  managers  •  •  •  shall 
serve  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  shall 
act  In  recognition  of  the  resulting  responsi- 
bilities and  obligations  and  shall  be  subject 
to  supervision  and  direction  of  the  Regional 
Bituminous  Coal  Managers  but  shall  not  be 
officers  or  employees  of  the  United  States." 

Order  of  the  Sec.  of  Int.  No.  1808.  8  Fed. 
Reg.  5767  (1943).  These  regulations  placed 
management  In  the  peculiar  position  of 
"serving"  but  not  being  employed  by  the 
Government.  The  company  employees,  It 
seems,  retain  tl»elr  rlarht  to  quit  Individually 
but  can  no  longer  act  In  concert  to  stop  pro- 
dinctlon.  Note.  36  Cornell  L.  Q.  752.  753 
(1951 ) .  The  Government  has  possession  but 
not  title.  Gerhart,  Strikes  and  Eminent  Do- 
main. SO  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc"y.  116.  117  (1946). 

"Comment,  Public  Use  Limitation  on  Emi- 
nent Domain:  An  Advance  Bequlena.  58 
Yale  L.  J  599  ( 1949)  points  out  that  since  the 
decision  In  United  States  ex.  rel.  T.  V.  A.  v. 
Welch  (327  U.  S.  546  (1946)):  "  •  •  • 
leg.slatlve  declaration  of  public  use  fore- 
closed Judicial  review.  •  •  •  The  most 
significant  aspect  of  the  (Welch)  decision  Is 
Its  acceptance  of  the  theory  developed  In  the 
lower  Federal  courts  that,  where  a  Federal 
power  exists,  eminent  domain  may  be  em- 
ployed In  Its  exercise.  Since  a  congressional 
determination  of  'public  use'  Is  to  be  con- 
clusive, the  Court  will  henceforth  refuse  to 
consider  the  separate  questions  of  ccjistltu- 
tlonal  power  and  public  use,  but  having 
found  the  one,  will  assume  the  existence  of 
the  other." 

"See  United  States  v.  Commodities  Trad- 
ing Corp.  (339  U.  8.  121.  123  (1950)  );  United 
States  V.  John  J.  FeJin  A  Co.  (334  U.  S.  624. 
630  ( 1947) ) ;  United  States  v.  MiUcr  (317  U.  S. 
869,  372  (1943)).  Compare  United  States  v. 
Toronto  Hamilton  and  Buijalo  Navigation 
Co.  (338  U.  S.  396,  402  (1949)  ).  (If  market 
value  cannot  be  ascertained,  capitalization  of 
past  average  earnings  may  be  tised.) 

"  See  Kimball  Laundrg  Co.  v.  United  Sl-i:::a 
(338  U.  S.  1,  7  (1949) ) :  United  States  v.  Ccrr.- 
eroT Motors  Corp.  (323  U.  8.  373,  381  (1944  )  ). 

"  Until  the  Pewee  decision,  the  question  of 
compensation  for  this  type  of  temporary 
taking  was  governed  by  the  rule  in  Maria. i 
and  Rye  Valley  R.  R.  v.  United  States  (i70 
U.  8.  230  (1925)  ). 

»270  U.  8.  280  (1925). 
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have  been  conducted  at  all.  but  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, or  If  extra  lOBses  over  what  would 
have  been  otherwise  sustained  were  occa- 
Bloned  by  Government  operatlona.  •  •  • 
Losses  or  profits  on  the  temporary  operation 
after  the  declaration  or  Judgment  of  taking 
are  factors  to  be  taken  Into  consideration  In 
determining  what  Is  J^l«t  compensation  to  the 
owner.  •  •  •  The  most  reasonable  solu- 
tion Is  to  award  compensation  to  the  owner 
as  determined  by  a  court  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  particular  case." 

What  Jxistlce  Reed  and  the  dissenters  be- 
lieve, then.  Is  that  just  compensation  should 
be  determined  by  all  the  facts  of  the  case  and 
that  only  losses  attributable  to  Government 
management  are  to  be  allowed. 

Justlc  Black  In  afflnnlng  the  award,  was 
of  the  opinion  that  the  disposition  of  operat- 
ing profits  or  losses  Is  "•  •  •  concep- 
tually distinct  from  the  Government's  obli- 
gation to  pay  fair  compensation  for  property 
taken  •  •  •  Like  any  other  person  or 
corporation  the  United  States  normally  U 
entitled  to  the  profits  from  and  must  bear 
the  losses  of  business  operations  which  It 
•  conducts."  " 

Justice  Black  reasoned  that  the  Govern- 
ment's profit  and  loss  experience  while  In 
possession  of  the  industry  "may  weU  be  one 
factor"  to  consider  in  computing  J\ist  and 
reasonable  compensation  for  the  temporary 
taking,  but  restitution  for  operating  losses 
Incurred  during  Government  possession  la 
to  be  Independently  computed. 

XMIKEKT    DOMAIN    AND    LABOB    SCTTLIMrNT 

Ths  exercise  of  the  eminent-domain  power 
for  temporary  seizures  of  vital  Industries  In 
time  of  emergency  Is  to  Insure  continued  In- 
dustry operation  and  production  and  to 
coerce  both  management  and  labor  to  settle 
their   differ ences."     Injunction,   compulsory 


»♦  United  States  v.  Pewee  Coal  Co.  (341  U.  8. 
114.  121.  119.  120  (1951)). 

"Id.  at  118  and  117.  Sln;:e  the  Govern- 
ment alone  appealed  the  Supreme  Coxirt  was 
limited  to  a  consideration  of  the  appropri- 
ateness of  the  Court  of  Claims  award  which 
compensated  Pewee  for  operating  losses  only 
to  the  extent  that  they  were  a  result  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  decision.  Thus  the  state- 
ments in  Justice  Black's  opinion  that  the 
Government  Is  responsible  for  all  operating 
losses  and  Is  entitled  to  all  operating  profits, 
are  dicta.  But  the  opinion  does  indicate  that 
had  the  appeal  been  taken  by  the  company, 
four  of  the  Justices  would  have  required  full 
restitution  for  all  operating  losses.  It  had 
been  hoped  that  the  companion  case  to  the 
Pewee  case.  Wheelock  Brothers  v.  United 
States  (88  F.  Supp.  278,  cert,  granted,  340  U.  3, 
808  ( 1950) ) ,  might  have  offered  the  court  an 
opportunity  to  determine  the  Issue  conclu* 
slvely.  But  there  was  a  reversal  and  remand 
with  directions  to  dismiss  for  want  of  Juris- 
diction. United  States  v.  Wheelock  Brothers. 
Inc.  (341  U.  8.  319  (1951)).  The  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  since  the  claimant  had 
elected  to  seek  redress  before  the  Statutory 
Commission  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  Motor  Carriers  Claims  Act  (62  Stat. 
1222  (1948).  as  amended.  62  Stat.  1289,  1290 
( 1948 ) ,  and  63  Stat.  90  ( 1949 ) )  ( 49  U.  S.  C.  A. 
sec.  305  note  (1951)  ).  it  was  thereby  bound 
and  could  not  seek  redress  in  the  courts.  The 
opportunity  for  final  determination  should 
not  be  far  off  since  the  Pewee  Co.  filed  two 
new  claims  on  May  9,  1951.  the  first  based  on 
a  1945  seizure  under  Executive  Order  No. 
9528,  10  Federal  Register  3939  (1945)  for  $10,- 
000  operating  losses  and  $5,200  compensation, 
and  the  second  based  on  a  1946  selztire  under 
Executive  Order  No.  9728,  11  Federal  Register 
5593  (1946)  for  $65,000  operating  losses  and 
$33,700  compensation. 

»  WlUcox  and  Landls,  supra,  note  18  at  157; 
Gerhart.  Strikes  and  Eminent  Domain.  30 
J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc'y  116.  120  (1946);  Teller. 
Government  Seizure  In  Labor  Disputes,  60 


arbitration,  and  mediation  are  among  the 
other  methods  employed  by  the  Government 
to  secure,  or  encourage,  a  steady  production 
of  essential  goods  during  periods  of  emer- 
gency." Temporary  Government  seizure  has 
been  frequently  employed  dtirlng  the  last  0 
years,"  and  when  the  Government  has  exer- 
cised this  power,  the  primary  objective,  the 
prevention  of  work  stoppage,  has  usually 
been  achieved."  However,  the  Government 
even  after  seizure  has  sometimes  been  un- 
successful In  persuading  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  negotiate,  let  alone  attain,  final 
settlement  of  the  dispute."  Labor,  after 
Government  seizure.  Is  particularly  anxious 
to  settle  the  dispute,  for  retroactivity  of  In- 
creased wages  or  improved  working  condi- 
tions is  unlikely."  On  the  other  hand,  man- 
agement, after  Government  seizure,  contin- 
ues to  receive  the  profits  and  determine  pol- 
icy, with  only  a  remote  threat  of  Govern- 
ment Interference  to  oblige  corporate  ofllcera 
to  consider  settlement  proposals.  It  has 
been  claimed  that  the  recent  prolonged  Gov- 
ernment selz\ire  of  the  Nation's  major  rail- 
roads and  the  unwillingness  of  the  operators 
to  negotiate  Is  a  result  of  the  Government 
policy  of  allowing  management  to  retain 
profits  after  seizure." 

The  need  for  comprehensive  legislation  is 
evident.  The  complexities  of  determining 
Just  compensation  for  temporary  takings  and 
protecting  the  public  interest  in  continued 
production  while  inducing  labor  and  man- 
agement to  resolve  their  disputes  requires 
the  flexibility  of  the  administrative  process. 
Pending  passage  of  legislation.  Justice  Black's 
opinion  IS  an  adequate  interim  approach,  for 


Harv.  L.  Rev.  1017;  Heubner.  Compulsory 
Arbitration  of  Labor  Disputes.  30  J.  Am.  Jud. 
Soc'y  123  (1946)  recognizes  seizure  as  a 
method  of  labor  settlement  but  advocates 
compulsory  arbitration  instead. 

"  WUlcox  and  Landls.  supra  note  18  at  157. 

"  Teller.  Government  Seizure  In  ^jibor  Dis- 
putes. 60  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1017.  1031  (1947). 

"Id.  at  1019. 

"  The  failure  of  the  present  system  Is  evi- 
denced by  the  seizure  and  continuing  opera- 
tion of  the  major  railroads  since  August  25, 
1950.  (Exec.  Order  No.  10155.  15  Fed.  Heg. 
5785  (1950)).  The  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Firemen  and  Englnemen  threatened 
a  "progressive  strike"  again  In  October  1951 
In  spite  of  Government  operation  (28  Lab, 
Rel.  Rep.  363    (1951)  ). 

"  It  is  not  entirely  accurate  to  say  the  em- 
ployees will  be  forced  to  go  on  working 
without  the  benefit  of  any  changes.  The 
miners,  under  the  1943  seizvire,  did  receive  an 
Increase  In  vacation  pay  and  rental  refunds. 
Note  5  supra.  In  the  more  ecent  seizure  of 
the  railroads  wage  Increases  have  been 
granted.  (Hearings  before  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  on  Labor  Dis- 
pute Between  Railroad  Carriers  and  Four 
Operating  Brotherhoods,  821  Cong..  1st  sess., 
685  ff.  ( 1951 )  ) .  This  was  done  as  an  Interim 
measure  and  at  a  figure  belcw  that  which  the 
unions  had  asked,  and  less  than  the  mini- 
mum figure  offered  by  the  carriers. 

The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee's 
Interim  Report  is  limited  to  a  consideration 
of  the  railroad  industry.  The  report  merely 
recommends  that  a  union  and  a  carrier  rep- 
resentative be  added  to  the  National  Media- 
tion Board  and  that  the  unions  should  sub- 
mit to  arbitration  In  case  of  deadlock.  No 
recommendations  for  general  seizure  legisla- 
tion were  made.  (S.  Rept.  No.  496.  82d  Cong., 
1st  sess.  (1951)). 

^-  Hearings,  op.  clt.  supra  note  31,  at  598. 
where  Senator  Morse  said : 

"I  think  we  have  demonstrated  here  again 
how  unsound  it  is  to  have  the  Government 
step  in  with  seizure  when  one  party  knov/s 
perfectly  well  that  it  is  not  going  to  be  to  its 
economic  detriment  to  have  the  Government 
seize  it." 


It  treaU  responsibility  for  operating  proflU 
or  losses  and  Just  compensation  for  tempo- 
rary takings  as  "conceptually  distinct."  and 
thus  Impliedly  recognizes  coercion  as  a  pri- 
mary consideration  in  exercUing  the  emi- 
nent-domain power.  Justice  Black  would 
permit  the  Government,  while  In  possession, 
to  approprUte  all  profits  and  thereby  Induce 
management  to  settle.  However,  to  require 
the  Government  to  bear  operaUng  losses  In- 
curred while  In  possession,  without  insuring 
management's  willingness  to  bargain  in  good 
faith.  Is  to  Ignore  the  necessity  of  coercing 
managements  of  depressed  industries  if  labor 
settlements  are  to  be  achieved."  The  posi- 
tion of  Justice  Reed  and  the  dissenters  that 
management  should  retain  profits  and  bear 
losses  except  those  directly  attributable  to 
the  Government's  operation  seems  to  over- 
look the  usefulness  of  eminent  domain  as 
a  method  of  settling  labor  disputes. 

raOPOSZS     LZCISLATION 

Senator  Morse,  of  Oregon,  in  1949.  recog- 
nizing the  need  for  congressional  action 
proposed  legislation.  **•  •  •  to  diminish 
the  causes  of  labor  disputes  burdening  or 
obstructing  Interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 
■  *  *"'*  His  proposal  was  that  the  ex- 
istence of  a  national  emergency,  presumsbly 
declared  by  the  President,  would  activate 
proposed  administrative  machinery.  If  such 
legislation  were  eiuicted.  an  emergency 
board  should  have  full  power  to  determine 
appropriate  measures  to  minimize  the  eco- 
nomic dislocations  of  labor  disputes.  Seizure 
of  the  industry,  like  arbitration  or  mediation, 
would  be  but  one  method  which  the  emer- 
gency board  could  utilize  to  achieve  settle- 
ment.** Proposed  legislation  should  increase 
the  effectiveness  of  the  seizure  power  as  a 
coercive  force.  Fundamental  to  this  objec- 
tive Is  the  recognition  that  policy  decisions 


"Dtirlng  the  present  Inflationary  period 
Industry  profits  are  the  norm.  In  those  few 
cases  where  a  business  svutalns  operating 
losses,  such  losses  would  be  paid  out  of  ths 
prcflu  appropriated  from  those  other  busi- 
nesses within  the  seized  Industry.  Justice 
Beed  cites  the  railroad  and  coal  industries 
as  Illustrations  of  Industries  which  have  a 
long  record  of  operating  losses.  But  during 
the  past  5  years  these  Industries  have  bad 
substantial  operating  profit*:  > 

Class  I  railways — Principal  incomt         ' 
statement  ' 
tin  inillion.1  of  dollars] 


Operatinf  revenues... 
Openitiiig  ctpeosvs 
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Mowly'?  Railroad  S<>curities.  p.  s-ce  (1  Jl). 

Corporation  earnings  (coal  mines) — Balance 
available  for  preferred  and  common  divt' 
dends* 

|In  thousandf  of  (Mkrs| 
lean 7i.KS 

1!M» an.  779 

1»«« 36.KM 

15M7 JR.  338 

1W6 13,837 

'Moody's  IndastrUl  ?*ctjri«ie^,  p.  .-.-12  '1951). 

•♦Legislative  amendment  to  sec.  249,  Slst 
Cong.,  1st  sess.  (1949). 

"  As  Senator  Morsx  suggested,  legislation 
should  provide  for  an  emergency  board  for 
each  emergency.  Legislative  amendment  to 
S.  249,  Slst  Cong.,  1st  sess..  sec.  302  (g)  ( 1949) . 
But  the  board  should  determine  whether 
seizure  or  another  of  the  methods  of  settle- 
ment are  to  be  used.  Government  possession 
shoiild  terminate  when  an  operating  contract 
between  the  union  and  the  owners  is  signed, 
rather  than  as  in  the  1943  mine  seizure  when 
possession  was  terminated  at  the  discretion 
of  the  Federal  official  in  charge.  Executive 
Order  No.  9340,  8  Federal  Register  5690  (1043] . 
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of  Government,  which  result  In  either  Indus- 
try profits  or  losses,  are  Immaterial  in  de- 
termining Just  compensation.  If  manage- 
ment know^  that  profits  will  be  appropriated 
by  the  Government  It  Is  likely  to  negotiate 
more  readily.  The  Government  would  bear 
all  operating  losses.  However,  management 
would  Indemnify  the  Gorernment  for  all  di- 
minished profits  or  Increased  losses  resulting 
from  management's  failure  to  bargain  In 
gocd  faith.  Of  course,  in  an  eitreine  case. 
the  board  ccniM  deprive  management  of  sal- 
ary Income  by  removing  them  from  ofllce  " 
After  seizure  emergency -board  authority 
would  necessarily  include  the  power  t«j  em- 
ploy further  coercive  measures  upon  labor. 
"nvm  the  emergency  board  could  raise  or 
tvduee  labor's  wsges  after  considering  the 
prevailing  economic  sltusUon  and  the  con- 
ditions in  the  seised  industry  Labos- resjpon- 
slMUty  U*  bargaining  in  (?ood  faith  could 
be  assured  by  emiwwenng  the  emergency 
board  to  either  Issue  an  injunction  or  pro- 
cure a  court  injunction  enjoining  the  tabor 
union  from  enga^ng  "•  •  •  in  any  etrlks, 
slowdown,  or  other  concerted  refusal  to  work, 
or  stoppage  of  work  •  •  •.'•'  Violation 
of  the  injunction  would  ultimately  result  In 
fines  upon  the  labor  union  and  lu  oJBoerm." 
Government  should  be  relmburaed  for  dimln- 
Isbed  industry  profits  or  mcreased  losses  di- 
rectly Htirlbutable  to  Isbur's  rertval  to  bar- 
gain in  gijod  talth. 

The  emergency  board  shouid  be  author- 
ised to  determine  Just  compensation  for  the 
temporary  taking  *  Rental  value  of  the  m- 
dustry  St  the  dste  of  the  seizure  u  pnUaMy 
ths  most  workable  standard  for  measvirwig 
oa^penaation.  TbiM  Justice  Blacks  sug- 
gestion    that the    Govern  men  is 

ptoflt  and  toss  experience  may  well  be  one 
teetor  involved  In  oomputlng  retisonabte 
oompensatlnn  for  a  temporary  taking 
•  •  •"  would  be  diareCMTded.  Material 
factors  in  determiulog  Just  compensation 
would  be  past  industry  earnuigs.  geneisl 
eoooomlc  conditions,  and  the  nature  and  fi- 
nancial stability  of  the  industry  at  tl>e  Cms 
of  seizure.  Of  vital  consideration  in  dever- 
mining  compensation  wotUd  t)e  the  question 
whether  the  industry  could  have  continued 
operations,  were  It  not  for  Government 
seizure.  Thus  it  is  possible  that  the  seised 
tndttstry  would  not  be  entitled  to  any  com- 
pensation for  the  temporary  takir\g.  if  at 
the  ume  of  seizure  labor-management  rela- 
tions were  such  that  the  property  had  no 
rental  value. 

A  statute  that  Includes  provisions  for 
•etrure.  should  rccogniae  the  immstertsllty 
Of  the  responslbUlty  for  policy  decisions  re- 
sulting In  profit  or  loss  in  determining  Just 
compensation:  and  the  neoesstxy  of  requir- 
ing management  and  labor  to  tiear  losses  re- 
■ulung  fnjm  their  (silure  to  bargain  In  good 
faith.  Such  a  statute  would  seem,  in  time 
«(  extreme  emergency,  to  offer  the  most  effec- 
tive method  of  achieving  the  g^)al«  of  con- 
tinued production  and  labor  settlements. 
However,  "the  greatest  flexIbUlty  would  be 
reeded  Seizure  should  never  beoome  a 
formula.  It  would  be  dissstroirs  If  It  did. 
It  should  be  a  technique,  adaptable  to  the 
facts  of  each  case  Further.  It  should  never 
become  mandatory,  but  merely  one  course 
which  might,  or  might  not.  be  adopted  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  requirements  of  the 
particular  case.  If  an  enabling  Ftatute  were 
passed  it  ought  obviously  to  be  no  more  than 
an  empowering  guide." 

Hi;nrt  B    Bobrow. 


Tax  CUia  of  Walter  W.  Jokatoa 
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■See  note  18   stipra. 

"  Legislative  amendment  to  see.  248.  Slst 
Cong.  1st  sesB  .  sec  S04  (d»  (1949). 

►  Note.  86  Cornell  L  Q  TM  ( 1951 ) . 

»T.i«  teglalatlon  proposed  bv  Senator 
MoasE  would  provide  for  a  separate  board  to 
determine  Just  compensnUon.  LegisUtlve 
amendment  to  8  a4©.  Blst  Oong  ,  1st  sess..  sec. 
304  (I)   (1)    (1949). 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILUAMS 

or  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SEKATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  19S2 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con:>exit  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  today's  Rbcokd  a  letter 
dated  July  4.  received  from  Mr  Walter 
Johnson,  of  San  Francisco,  explsaning 
his  TiewR  on  his  tax  case,  referred  to  in 
m>-  remarks  of  July  2.  1952,  which  ap- 
pear in  the  Cokgressional  Record  at 
p&«es  8892  to  8893. 

Tb.ere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko, 
as  follows : 

WALTia  W.  Johnson  Co., 
San  Francisco.  Calif..  July  4.  1952. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Wiluamb, 
United  States  Senate. 

Washingttm,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir-  Referring  to  your  ^>eech  In  the 
Senate  July  2  on  the  settlement  of  tax 
clslms.  you  [rave  my  name  (Walter  W.  John- 
ton )  a*  having  settled  a  tax  claim  of  tl.STT,- 
M5  for  •laoOO 

Tour  speech  as  quoted  In  the  Times-Her- 
ald states  that  you  are  not  questioning  the 
merits  of  any  particular  settlement,  but  on 
the  other  hand  the  article  seems  to  link  all 
the  cases  mentioned  with  your  exposure  of 
Lrrv^ularltles  in  the  Internal  Reventie  De- 
par  tmeat 

I  .on,  therefore,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sen- 
ator WnxiAM  Kmowlaicb,  stating  a  brief  but 
accurate  history  of  my  tax  case. 

In  1818  a  small  group  built  a  shipyard  in 
Oakland.  Calif.,  to  construct  ships  for  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board.  The  cost  of 
building  the  shipyard  was  privately  financed. 
My  p.irtner  and  I  at  that  time  Jointly  held 
the  largest  Interest.  We  were  likewise  the 
president  and  general  manager  of  the  com- 
pany The  eventual  cost  of  the  shipyard  was 
12.750  000,  one  million  more  than  the  first 
estimated  cost. 

We  had  one  $17,000,000  contract  with  the 
Shipping  Board,  whereas  two  contracts  were 
necessary  to  repay  the  cost  of  our  shipyard. 
When  the  war  ended,  we  engaged  In  private 
ahlpbvUldlng  for  3  years.  About  that  time 
our  financial  dilDctiltiefl  started.  We  lost 
e4ac  000  building  five  ships  for  the  United 
StHies  Coast  Guard.  Later  otir  machine  shop 
was  totally  destroyed  by  fire.  The  oss  was 
approximately  (aOO.OOO. 

The  tax  claim  referred  to  In  your  speech 
arose  over  a  difference  of  »800,000  in  the  post 
war  valuation  of  the  shipyard,  and  a  purely 
technical  claim  that  a  previous  purchase  of 
$260,000  of  company  ftock  by  notes  which 
were  always  in  our  possession  was  taxable. 
We  lost  our  entire  capital  In  the  shipyard  and 
received  one  dividend  of  $1,000  in  return. 

The  Times-Herald  article  Infers  that  we 
had  received  more  than  $1,377,635  from  the 
shipyard  operations. 

Otir  tax  accountants  always  maintained 
that  the  tax  h?vled  was  Ulegal.  The  rep- 
resentatives of  Internal  Revenue  stated  more 
than  once  that  the  tax  claim  was  due  to 
a  technical  provision  In  the  tax  law.  In- 
ternal Revenue  accepted  $1,000  from  my 
associate  In  full  settlement  of  their  claim. 
They  refused  to  accept  that  amount  from 
me.  although  otir  InterestB  were  equal,  and 
our  lossee  were  equal.     Several  years  later. 


the  Revenue  Department  offered  to  accept 
$15,000  from  me  In  full  settlement.  Later 
we  compromised  on  $12,000  with  Interest 
of  aproximately  $3,500.  At  no  time  was  it 
ever  sugeested  that  I  pay  a  fee  to  efiect 
a  settlement  of  my  case.  Nor  have  I  ever 
employed  anyone  nor  asked  any  person  to 
Intercede  with  the  Department  in  my  be- 
half. 

Senator  Knowland  states  you  are  a  fair- 
minded  men,  and,  unless  you  have  different 
information  <  which  I  am  very  sure  you 
have  not),  I  hcpe  you  will  immediately 
take  steps  In  the  Senate  and  the  press  to 
lessen  the  harm  and  distress  caused  to  me 
and  my  family. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Walter  W.  JoaNSON. 


Address  DeUvered  by  The  Reverend  Neil 
B.  Danbcrg 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

:      HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

OT  OKECON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 
Saturday.  Jnly  5,  19S2 

Mr.  MCRSE.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k 
an&nltnous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rkcord  excerpts 
from  an  address  delivered  by  the  Rever- 
end Neil  B.  Danberg  before  the  National 
Reunion  of  the  Navy  Clubs  of  America 
on  June  27.  1952.  at  St  Louis,  Mo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follow.s; 

The  American  national  scene  is  marred 
today  by  a  distmity  that  is  fp.r  deeper  than 
the  political  sparks  of  an  election  year.  Our 
basic  disunity  springs  from  prejudice,  and 
half-truths  which  cloud  the  issue  Our 
danger  today  is  that  we  can  become  divided 
not  alone  over  the  Issues,  but  divided  In 
otir  very  basic  form  of  reasoning  Short- 
clrculte<l  thinking  w^ich  substitutes  high- 
voltage  tempers  ftir  logic  and  no  longer  baa 
a  hi»h  recard  for  facts  and  a  w^lll  to  under- 
stand, necessarily  tindercuts  the  common 
ground   for  possible  agreement. 

Navy  clubs  are  not  Interested  In  foster- 
ing any  diiunlty  in  otir  Armed  Forces.  We 
believe  there  is  a  higher  degree  of  unity 
present  today  than  many  critics  who  try  to 
keep  alive  interservlce  difficulties.  The  pro- 
posals to  eliminate  the  Army-Navy  footl>&U 
gune  are  as  ridiculous  as  Uichig&n  and 
Michigan  State  canceling  their  grid  rivalry  for 
the  sake  of  unity  in  that  great  State.  We  are 
desirous  to  see  that  the  Navy  can  fulfill 
Its  basic  purpose  of  control  of  the  sea?  and 
to  do  this  the  air  over  the  sea  must  be  con- 
trolled. Long  before  the  unification  act 
there  was  a  unity  present  in  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  act  after  getUng  off  to  s  rtgg.d 
beginning  has  now  begun  to  produce  tlie 
results  its  planners  bed  hoped  for.  The 
dilBcult  problem  of  sustaining  sufficient 
strength  m  the  face  of  possible  aggression 
and.  yet,  to  keep  expenditures  within  some 
feasible  limit  requires  the  integration  of 
our  total  force  and  the  broad  economy  which 
comes   irom  central  purchasing  of  supplies. 

Unity  cumes  when  truth  liberates  igno- 
rance. When  there  is  an  objective,  approach 
to  a  problem  and  the  facts  related  to  it 
imdergo  the  scientific  method  of  dlscove-y. 
Unity  comes  when  the  common  ground  f  r 
equity  Is  safeguarded.  Our  American  heri- 
tage has  depended  upon  our  people  to  usa 
their  freedom  In  such  a  way  that  the  dignity. 
JtjEtlce.  and  freedom  of  each  man  will  be 
safeguarded.     Finally,   in   this   free   associa- 
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tlon  we  bind  ourselves  Into  community  re- 
lations through  faith,  cooperation,  imder- 
gtanding,  and  loyalty  to  the  American  heri- 
tage. We  must  deplore  all  that  sets  persons 
Into  groups  that  foster  antagonism  or  hatred 
toward  another  economic,  social,  political, 
or  rellgiotis  group.  When  we  walk  down  the 
street  behind  our  flag  we  need  to  see  U 
represents  an  Indivisible  freedom. 

Hxsto'y  shows  that  when  men  possess  a 
spiritual  vision  heightened  by  leadership 
that  has  incited  trust  there  comes  a  spirit 
of  devotion.  God's  power  often  has  come 
\into  His  children  when  they  have  alined 
themselves  in  term  with  His  purposes.  May 
we  seeK  this  power  today  lest  lesser  gods 
destroy  ua. 


Food-Purchasing  Power  of  Earnings  in  12 
Countries,  1951-52— United  States 
Compared  to  Russia 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  195d, 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  by  the  Members  of  this  House 
of  Representatives.  I  am  pleased  to  here- 
with present  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  published 
by  the  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  for  June  1952,  volume 
74.  No.  6. 

In  offering  the  important  statistics 
and  analysis  thereof  as  appears  in  this 
article,  I  do  so  in  order  that  all  who  read 
it  may  have  down-to-date  factual  infor- 
mation about  the  comparative  living 
costs  in  the  11  coimtries  of  the  world 
listed,  and  about  which  food-purchasing 
power  in  said  nations  is  so  splendidly 
portrayed  in  this  timely  magazine  ar- 
ticle. 

Not  least  of  all.  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  information  about  the  prices  of.  and 
the  food -purchasing  power  in  the  Rus- 
sian state.  For  instance,  the  very  first 
sentence  in  this  article  says.  "An  indus- 
trial worker  in  the  United  States  can 
buy  more  than  five  times  as  much  food 
with  an  hour's  pay  as  a  Russian  worker 
who  shops  in  a  Moscow  state  store." 

Because  it  so  clearly  appears  that  So- 
viet communism  has  undertaken  to  cap- 
ture the  economy  and  ideology  of  the 
world  by  military  and  by  subversive  pro- 
grams, I  again  urge  that  you  and  I.  as 
we  return  to  our  respective  congres- 
sional districts  upon  the  adjournment 
of  this  Congress,  give  to  our  congres- 
sional constituents  the  pertinent  and 
substantive  information  contained  in 
this  article ;  chiefly  with  reference  to  the 
prices  of  food  and  the  purchasing  power 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  as  com- 
pared with  the  prices  and  purchasing 
power  in  the  Russian  state.  Such  in- 
formed activity  on  our  part  is  of  prime 
Importance  and  will  help  counteract  the 
false  propaganda  which  is  disseminated 
about  the  status  of  industrial  workers 
in  the  United  States  as  compared  with 
the  status  of  purchasing  power,  espe- 
cially In  the  Russian  state. 


Food-Purchasing  Powir  of  Earnings  in  12 
CouNTRna.  1951-52 

An  Industrial  worker  In  the  United  States 
can  buy  more  than  five  times  as  much  food 
with  an  hour's  pay  as  a  Russian  worker  who 
shops  In  a  Moscow  state  store.  Prices  In 
Russian  state  stores,  where  city  workers  ap- 
pear to  buy  most  of  their  food,  are  fixed  by 
the  Government.  Even  though  these  stores 
reduced  prices  of  many  important  foods  from 
10  to  20  percent  as  of  AprU  1.  1952.  the  aver- 
age worker's  food  cost  probably  dropped  by 
only  about  12  percent  because  not  all  foods 
were  equally  affected.  The  relative  advan- 
tage of  the  American  worker  over  his  coun- 
terpart in  Western  Europe  is  also  very  strik- 
ing. In  the  latter  part  of  1951,  an  hour's 
pay  In  the  United  States  bought  one  and 
two-fifths  times  as  much  food  as  In  Norway 
and  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  in 
Great  Britain.  In  comparisons  with  eight 
other  Western  Exiropean  countries,  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  American  worker  is  greater 
but  the  variations  are  considerable. 

These  figures  were  obtained  In  a  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  analysis  of  earnings  of  indus- 
trial workers  and  retaU  food  prices  In  the 
United  States  and  11  other  countries  In  the 
last  8   months  of   1951   and   early   1952. 

INDEX    OF    FOOD-PVRCHASINO    POWER 

The  food -purchasing  power  of  average 
hourly  earnings  of  Industrial  workers  In  each 
of  11  foreign  countries  in  relation  to  that 
of  the  average  factory  worker  In  the  United 
States  Is  shown  in  table  1. 

A  general  grouping  of  the  countries  cot. 
ered,  according  to  the  work  time  required 
to  buy  food.  Indicates  that  the  American 
worker  spent  18  percent  as  much  time  to  pay 
for  a  given  quantity  of  food  as  the  Soviet 
worker;  he  spent  from  26  to  36  percent  as 
much  time  as  the  Italian,  Austrian,  or  Prench 
worker;  from  39  to  48  percent  as  much  time 
as  the  Dutch,  West  Germans,  Irish,  or  Swiss; 
and  from  62  to  71  percent  as  much  time  as 
the  Danish,  British,  or  Norwegian  worker. 

Table  1. — Indexes  of  the  purchasing  power  of 
hourly  earnings   in   terms   of  food   in   11 
countries,  second  half  1951 
United  States-  100*1 


CoantT] 

Mooth  of 
reference 

Indexes  of  the 
purchflsinr 

power  of  aver- 

•Ke  hourly 

earnings 

With- 
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allow 
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With 
aliow 
anoesi 

Norway             ............ 

AuRUJf 

November. 

Jul> 

Aiieiist 

Ortoher 

September. 
do 

Ortoher.... 
do 

September . 

AprU' 

71 
U 
C2 
4<( 

48 
42 
.TJ 
3f, 
30 
2B 
18 

73 

Great  Britain  • 

67 

Denmark .......... 

70 

Ireland 

Switzerland 

Germany  (Bizono) 

Netherlands 

Frantv  (Paris)      .......... 

P) 

M 
0) 

44 

SI 

Austria  (Vienm) . 

Italy  

3« 
31 

U.  S.  S,  R.  (Moscow  ares). 

C) 

•?eo  Method  of  Computation,  p.  fifil. 

1  For  wife  and  2  children,  reduced  to  an  hourly  basis. 

>  S€e  footnote  I ,  Uhie  3. 

•  In  Ireland  family  allowances  begin  with  the  third 
child. 

«  .Vo  family  allowances  paid. 

»  .Ki>Til  IS)52  figures  were  available  and  therefore  used. 

•  Children's  allowunces  in  the  l'.  S.  9.  R.  now  hieRta 
With  the  fourth  child,  and  end  with  the  fifth  birthday. 

In  all  of  the  11  foreign  countries,  except 
Germany,  earnings  are  regularly  supplement- 
ed by  ailowances  for  families  with  varying 
numbers  of  children;  for  eight  of  them  It 
was  possible  to  compute  the  relative  food- 
purchasing  power  of  the  earnings  plus  fam- 
ily allowance  of  a  worker  with  3  dependents 
(for  example,  a  wife  and  two  children).  In 
Ireland  allowances  begin  with  the  third 
child.  Data  are  not  available  to  show  the 
effect  of  the  allowances  which  are  paid  in 


the  Soviet  Union  and  which.  In  any  casa, 
only  start  with  the  fourth  child  and  stop 
when  the  child  reaches  Its  fifth  birthday. 

When  family  allowances  are  averaged  in 
with  hourly  earnings.  France  is  the  only 
country  for  which  a  striking  difference  In 
relative  poaltion  occurs.  In  other  word*, 
family  allowances  have  become  such  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  take -home  pay  of  the 
French  worker  with  a  family,  that  they  make 
a  considerable  difference  In  the  quantity  of 
groceries  he  can  buy  with  an  hour's  pay. 

The  Indexes  of  the  food-purchasing  power 
of  average  hourly  earnings  (using  earnings 
In  the  United  States  as  100)  reflect  differences 
In  the  domestic  buying  power  of  national 
currencies  In  these  countries  as  compared 
with  the  United  States  dollar,  and  differences 
In  the  level  of  wages.  Food  prices  are  gen- 
erally higher  in  the  United  States  than  in 
the  other  countries  surveyed,  but  earnings 
are  also  higher — in  fact,  very  much  higher. 
For  all  these  countries,  except  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Indexes  of  the  food-purchasing 
power  of  wages  (table  1)  are  higher  than  the 
Indexes  of  hourly  earnings  shown  In  table  2, 
when  overseas  earnings  are  converted  to 
dollars  and  cents  by  means  of  foregn  ex- 
change rates.  The  difference  Is  explained 
by  the  fact  that,  even  when  foreign  exchange 
rates  are  allowed  to  fluctuate  freely  on  an 
open  market,  they  do  not  adequately  repre- 
sent international  differences  In  domeetto 
purchasing  power.  Many  purely  domestic 
factors,  which  affect  domestic  price  leveU, 
are  not  subject  to  International  competi- 
tion. When  foreign  exchange  rates  are  fixed 
by  governments,  they  are  even  further  from 
representing  International  difference*  In  do- 
mestic purchasing  power. 

Any  study  of  international  differences  In 
the  purchasing  power  of  wages  must  take 
account  not  only  of  the  level  of  avera(<e 
hourly  earnings  but  also  of  average  prices. 
Hourly  earnings  in  this  country  and  those  In 
the  11  other  countries  are  translated  into 
United  States  cents  by  means  of  foreign  ex- 
change rates  In  uble  2. 

The  unilateral  way  In  which  the  Sortet 
Government  fixes  the  foreign  exchange  value 
of  the  ruble-^wlthout  any  regard  to  relative 
price  levels  In  the  U.  8.  S.  R  and  oth'?r  coun- 
tries— accounts  for  the  large  discrepancy 
between  the  figures  for  the  Soviet  Union  In 
tables  1  and  2. 

COMPAXISONS    IT    COtTNTXT 

The  figures  in  this  study  bring  up  to  d«t« 
similar  data  for  late  1949  and  early  1950  pre- 
sented In  a  previous  study.  (See  the  Monthly 
Labor  Review  for  February  1951,  p.  143  )  For 
six  of  the  countries  covered  (Austria,  Great 
Britain,  Ireland,  Italy.  Netherlands,  and 
Switzerland )  Indexes  of  purchasing  power  of 
wages  in  terms  of  food  are  not  materially 
different  for  1951  and  1949-50,  because  wages 
and  food  prices  have  followed  trends  similar 
to  those  in  the  United  SUtes. 

In  the  other  five  countries,  however,  some 
marked  changes  occurred  t>etween  the  date 
covered  by  the  earlier  study  and  the  second 
half  of  1951.'  In  Denmark  and  Norway  pur- 
chasing power  of  earnings  In  terms  of  food 
has  definitely  declined,  owing  to  Government 
reductions  In  food  subsidies  In  the  spring  of 
1950  (for  the  purpose  of  cutting  Government 
expenditures)  and  to  a  lag  In  wage-rate  in- 
creases compared  with  food  prices.  (How- 
ever, wage  rates  have  increased  as  much  as 
the  ofBclal  Index  for  all  items  Included  In 
Uvlng  costs.) 


'  Food  prices  in  Great  Britain  Increased  18 
percent  between  November  1851,  the  date 
shown  In  table  1.  and  January  1952.  and  wlU 
rise  another  3.4  percent  If  and  when  the  40- 
percent  cut  In  food  subsidies  propooed  In  the 
Government's  budget  takes  effect.  ThU 
would  be  to  some  extent  offset  by  an  Increase 
in  family  allowances  from  58.  to  8s.  a  week 
lor  each  child  after  the  first. 
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Table  2. — Relative  purchasing  power  of  average  hourly  earnings  calculated  on  basia  of  current  foreign  exchange  rates 


Country 


Unit^  (Mat* 

Ni>r«av. .. 

Onat  iriuta 

Denmark 

Ireland 

8wlts«rlMi<l._ 


Geriuaay  (BisoiM) 

Netbertands ......... 

France  (Palis) ..... 


▲oitria  rv'laua). 
Italy 


Italy 
U.l 


8.  R.  (Moseew  area). 


Month  of 
refarenoe, 

iW61 


All«1Bt.. 

C>cU>bsr. 

July 

A  um«t  . 
Oetoter. 


September. 

do 

OetetMT.... 


6«|iteDbar. 

...  do 

AprO» 


AvMSC*  boarly  camtncs  * 


In  national 
currency 


1«I>-1A4  oeou*.. 

»42.00«re 

afi  7ft  pence 

*W.30sre 

aBfinpenee 

S:t.(Xioentlme8. 

iAO  .VI  pfennigs. 

97.(ncenti< 

144.H)  (rams  •.. 


CIS  schinings. 


IW.iOllre 

3.M  rublaa 


In  rnltcd 
Htates 
ouuU 


47.0 
42.8 

n.s 

S3.  4 

3V« 
3S.  S 
41.4 

28.0 

SI.  I 
78.5 


Index 
(TnltM 

BUtes 
aaruiuna 


100 
30 
27 

n 

19 
33 

25 
1« 

ae 

18 

N 
46 


Nature  of  basic  earnings  data  from  wbieb  hourly  earnings  were  derived 


Average  hourly  earninics  in  manufacturing. 

AveruKe  hourly  earnings  kji  adiUl  male  workers  in  monul^turmg  and  miniiifi. 

Averape  hourly  earniiiits  In  manufacturing,  con^tnictlon,  tran.<!ponation,  etc. 

EstiniatMl  hourly  carninp  In  indtutry.  handicraft?:,  and  trade. 

Avenge  boarly  earnings  in  mannf:u<tunnK  and  mining. 

Avenge  iMwHy  earnings  ui  inanuiaciunng,   tra<ie,  and  privately  operated 

transportaUua. 
Gross  hourly  earninirs  In  manufacturlnr  and  con5tnirtlnn  ' 

Averse  hourly  cianiinr'  for  nil  worker*  in  maiuifartnrinfr  and  eonslruction. 
tMtmAitA  moDttily  cross  eamingE.  skilled  and  nnskiUed  Paris  workers,  io  all 

eeeupaltouH,  plu>  (iveriiine  premiunu. 
Average  weekly  earning  of  marrkid  workers  with  2  children  employed  in  io* 

danry  and  hAndicr;ift^. 
Dally  wape  In  iiiiinufan  urine  and  elertric  power  adjusted  for  overtime,  ete. 
Average  booriy  earnings  of  ail  workers. 


■  Not  lodudins  family  allowanoea 

»  Prellmlnaryftiure,  mbjert  lo  re  virion. 

•  The  U  P  f<  R  hourly  emminir*  (iirur«  U  a  Bureau  «( I.abor  Statistioi'  estimate  for  1052.   A  study  of  Soviet  raiiraads  by  a  Soviet  eeooomist,  published  in  1050  states  tliat  aver- 

•arninnOr mnoperattnretnplovec  on  tks  railroads  wi"  norubies  t>er  monlb  in  IMU.    However,  since  operatiiu(emr>loyuw  on  tlie  Uussiiui  railruads  receive  hi^ber  than  average 

.  lij«»  ficiir*  coolorm*  » ith  ih*  Bwil  of  Labor  Statirtics'  estimate  that  the  averacc  worker  in  the  Soviet  t-'oion  reociTCS  about  600  rubles  per  month 
•July  IWI  lo  A|iril  1M2  T&utf.  v«  Method  of  Computalkm,  p.  Wil. 

Tabu  8  —Mirmtet  of  working  time  required  to  &«y  vrious  foods  in  10  foreign  oountrte*  and  the  UniUd  States,  selected  tnoiUh^  Julg 

IBSl-AprU  19S2  > 


•f,  i'    .  !V. 


Cenmodity  and  unit 


United 
8t.iin 
Septem- 
ber 1«6I* 


CerealK 

riuur.  wheat pound.. 

MiM'aroal do — 

Broad do.... 

Maata 

Urtl  averaise ...do — 

kit  ruosi     ..........do.... 

Hafuhurcer. ............. do — 

Veal,  areraw do — 

I'ork.  averuxe ........do.... 

I'mk  aboDS .^.....^.io^. 

Baron.  tHetd do... 

Lamb,  tee ....do... 

Ptik  (frci*  fnsmi da — 

Dairy  |iroduct«: 

Butter—. do... 

Cbeeae do... 

MIk.  frMh  (groesry) ausrt. 

Frvi.  fr*«h  ...oaaaa. 

tnak  (ruiU  and  vscatabies: 

Am>>m _ poond- 

Cabhagc do. . . 

Carrots do... 

PotatoM do... 

Bever^ee: 

Ceflce do... 

Tea do... 

rats  aod  oQi: 

Lard do... 

OteoaMrtartaa  ..» do... 

Sufai • ...do... 
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I  With  the  rertlon  o(  If  retail  priee  tndei  tn  1947.  the  British  Government  ceased  to  publLsh  average  food  prioee  ofi  part  of  lU  propram  to  reduce  the  co.st  of  oollecting  statisuca 
The  Indeii*  In  tabl.'  I  for  Or^at  Britain  were  computed  on  the  ba.«.i<i  of  ciuiiifii*  in  average  earuinps  iji  Uie  United  8Utes  and  Oreat  Rrit,aln  and  rharee.*  In  the  food  component 
(rf  the  eonMinKT  nrtces  index**  ol  ttie  2  «KiiUr>«  ai  related  to  tho  i.rcvioti'ly  reportfd  1»M9  Index  of  the  food-biiyinif  power  of  wa»e«.  The  1049  onmparison  was  ha^-d  on  ttirures 
pabl4!>bed  by  ibe  lJrit»*li  tioverniaefit  on  uiaviuium  food  ivtm  whleh  were  generally  the  prevailing  rwioia  in  that  year.     The  1960  mdes  oompuLed  on  this  basis  was  aiso  65. 

» I>aU  far  only  1  month  jl  ven,  because  of  spate  considerations. 


French  workers'  wage*  rose  during  the  last 
quarter  of  1951.  following  a  September  1951 
Increase  In  guaranteed  minimum  wages. 
Thes:  Increases  were  granted  partly  to  com- 
pensate for  Increases  In  living  costs  that  had 
already  occurred  and  partly  in  anticipation 
of  further  Increases  because  ot  authorized 
advances  in  electric  power  and  certain  food 
prices.  Between  October  1951  (the  month 
to  Which  the  Index  fur  France  given  In  table 
1  applies)  and  February  1952.  the  offlelal  re- 
taU  food  price  Index  for  Parts  Increased  10 
percent,  and  available  reports  Indicate  that 
wages  on  the  average  roee  by  less  than  10 
percent.'  Consequently.  In  February  1953, 
the  estimated  purchasing  power  of  average 
hoxirly    earnings    In    terms   of    food    in    Paris 


•The  latest  aTallable  flgTire  on  average 
hourly  earnings  In  France  applies  to  Parts 
only  In  October  1961  and  Is  preliminary  and 
■ubject  to  revision. 


was  t)elow  the  October  1951  level  shown  In 
table  1.  Food  pricea  In  the  United  States 
ruse  and  then  declined  somewhat,  and  aver- 
age hourly  earnings  rose  between  October 
1951  and  February  1952. 

In  the  Federal  German  Republic,  average 
earnings  rose  somewhat  more  than  food  prices 
In  the  Interval  between  the  two  studies.  Tbe 
food -purchasing  power  of  the  average  West 
German  wage  earner  In  September  1951  was 
about  two- fifths  that  of  the  average  American 
Industrial  worker.  Family  sdlowances  which 
had  been  used  under  the  Nazis  as  a  means 
of  Increasing  birth  rates  were  abolished  In 
1945. 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  work  time  re- 
quired to  buy  a  given  quantity  of  food  waa 
longer  In  the  Soviet  Union  than  In  any  of 
the  10  western  European  coimtriee.  Tha 
food-buying  power  of  the  Italian  worker 
(even  without  family  allowance)  was  44  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  the  average  worker 


In  the  Moscow  area,  anc*  tnat  of  the  average 
Norwegian.  300  percent  higher. 

ICETHOO6  or  COMPXTTATION 

The  present  study,  like  the  earlier  one.  has 
been  limited  to  measuring  relative  purchas- 
ing power  In  terms  of  food,  primarily  be- 
cause  most  countrtes  do  not  publish  aver- 
age retail  prtces  for  other  commodities. 
Even  when  prices  are  available  for  nonfoods. 
Information  on  quality  Is  either  entirely 
lacking  or  Is  so  incomplete  that  comparisons 
with  the  United  States  are  subject  to  a  very 
large  margin  of  error.  The  comparisons  at 
purchasing  power  of  earnings  In  terms  of 
food  are  approximations,  because  of  country- 
to-country  differences  In  the  availability, 
geographical  coverage,  and  reliability  at  tbe 
Statistical  data. 

In  making  these  computations  it  hzs  not 
been  ponslble  to  take  account  of  the  value  ot 
goods  and  service*  received  by  wage  earners 
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without  direct  money  expense.  The  data 
required  to  put  a  monetary  value  on  such 
Income  to  the  wage-earner  group  are  not 
available,  on  a  comparable  basis,  for  the 
countries  covered  In  the  study.  Similarly, 
taxes  paid  by  this  group  have  not  been  de- 
ducted from  earnings. 

It  appears  certain  that  substantial  varia- 
tions between  two  countries  reflect  real  dif- 
ferences In  the  food-buying  power  of  earn- 
ings rather  than  accidental  though  unavoid- 
able shortcomings  of  the  data.  Every  effort 
has  been  made  to  select  from  the  available 
statistics  comparable  earnings  and  price  data. 
Average  earnings  (except  In  the  U.  S.  S.  R. ), 
family  allowances,  and  retail  food  prices  have 
been  taken  from  official  publications  of  the 
governments  concerned.  The  Soviet  Union 
does  not  publish  average  earnings  of  its 
workers,  nor,  as  a  rule,  any  but  the  most 
fragmentary  flgxires  on  earnings  In  specific 
Industries. 

In  computing  the  Indexes  of  the  purchas- 
ing p)ower  of  earnings  in  terms  of  food,  it 
was  necessary  to  calculate  the  number  of 
minutes  of  work  required,  in  the  same  month, 
to  buy  comparable  quantities  of  foods  of 
as  nearly  as  possible  comparable  quality  in 
the  United  States  and  each  of  the  11  coun- 
tries. Ratios  of  the  minutes  required  In  the 
United  States  and  In  each  foreign  country 
were  then  computed  for  each  food  and  com- 
bined twice,  first  by  means  of  weights  repre- 
senting food  consumption  In  this  country 
and  second  by  means  of  weights  represent- 
ing food  consumption  In  the  foreign  country. 
The  two  resulting  Indexes  of  purchasing 
power  were  then  averaged.    (See  table  1.) 

For  reference  purposes,  the  minutes  of 
working  time  required  to  buy  the  26  indlvld- 
tial  foods  most  frequently  used  In  the  com- 
parisons are  given  In  table  3.  All  told,  44 
different  foods'  were  used  In  the  11 
comparisons. 


htt*%  Elect  Another  Democratic  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  0.  PASTORE 

or  RHODE  ISLAND 

XN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1052 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Let's  Elect  Another  Democratic 
President,"  written  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  and  pub- 
lished in  the  September  issue  of  See. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Lrr's  Elect  Anotheb  Demochattc  President 
(By  Senator  Brien  McMahon) 

One  muggy  Washington  afternoon  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  debat- 
ing economic  aid  to  our  European  allies.  A 
Republican  Senator  argued  for  a  sharp  cut. 
He  said,  however,  that  he  favored  the  prin- 
ciple of  assistance  to  our  friends — he  differed 
from  the  administration  only  in  degree. 

Thereupon  the  late  Senator  Vandenberg 
leaned  back  in  his  chair  and  told  us  the  story 
of  a  drowning  sailor,  struggling  in  the  ocean 
60  feet  from  shore.  Two  men  stood  on  the 
bank,  one  with  a  rope  30  feet  long,  the  other 
with  a  rope  60  feet  long.  The  difference  in 
the  length  of  the  lifelines  was  only  one  of 


•The  minutes  of  work  required  to  buy  the 
additional  18  foods  In  various  countries  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Bureau. 


degree.    But    the    60-foot    rope    saved    the 
drowning  man  and  the  shorter  one  could  not. 

So  It  Is  with  our  two  great  political  parties. 
They  differ  from  each  other  only  In  degree. 
We  Democrats  abhor  depression  no  less  than 
our  Republican  friends  do.  The  Republican 
leaders  abhor  communism  no  less  than  the 
Democratic  Party  does.  Both  parties  want 
peace  and  prosperity  and  progress  for  Amer- 
ica. They  differ  only  in  the  way  they  propose 
to  achieve  the  goals  to  which  both  aspire. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  this  close  Identity  of 
alms,  the  American  voters,  expressing  them- 
selves at  the  polls,  have  asked  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  lead  our  country  for  the 
last  20  years. 

This  is  an  amazing  record.  It  was  not 
achieved  because  the  Democratic  Party  is 
perfect.  We  have  made  our  share  of  human 
mistakes;  given  the  advantage  of  hindsight, 
we  would  do  certain  things  differently. 

But  on  the  big  issues — the  issues  of  de- 
pression versus  prosperity  and  of  appease- 
ment versus  resistance  to  aggression  and  col- 
lective security — on  these  issues,  I  believe, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  sujjerbly 
right. 

Twenty  years  after  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt entered  the  White  House,  one  fact  stands 
out:  Our  country  has  never  been  more  pros- 
perous or  powerful.  Never  before  In  history 
has  the  United  States  had  greater  Influence 
In  the  world  as  a  whole. 

Even  as  the  cries  of  the  calamity-howlers 
echo,  we  see  that  our  people  have  more  Jobs 
than  ever  before,  more  money  in  their  pay 
envelopes,  more  homes  and  farms  free  of 
mortgages,  more  free  enterprise,  more  small 
businesses,  more  chance  for  an  old  age  free 
of  poverty  and  more  opportunity  for  decent 
medical  care. 

The  businessman  Is  better  off  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

Profits — even  after  the  taxes  needed  for  our 
defense  program— are  at  their  highest  in  his- 
tory. Twenty  years  ago,  corporate  profits, 
after  taxes,  were  minus  13,500,000.000.  Last 
year  they  were  approximately  •18,000,000.- 
000. 

Nearly  32,000  businesses  went  bankrupt  In 
1932.  Last  year,  business  failures  shrank  to 
one-quarter  of  that  figure,  or  8,000. 

The  farmer  Is  better  off  than  ever  before. 

Up  tin  1932,  American  farmers  had  put 
only  $3,000,000,000  in  the  bank.  Today,  their 
savings  stand  at  over  seven  times  this 
amount. 

Every  day  of  1932,  Sundays  and  holidays 
Included,  more  than  600  farmers  lest  their 
land  through  foreclosures.  Last  year  this 
figure  was  down  to  about  21  foreclosures  a 
day. 

In  the  early  thirties,  only  1  farm  In  10 
had  electric-power  line  service.  Now  nearly 
9  out  of  10  have  power. 

For  country  folk,  rural  electrification  has 
been  something  akin  to  a  miracle. 

"You  know,"  a  backwoods  farm  wife  said. 
"I  Just  turned  the  lights  on  that  first  night 
and  sat  and  looked  at  Pa.  I  hadn't  seen 
him  after  dark  for  years." 

Like  the  business  naan  and  the  farmer,  the 
working  man  Is  better  off  than  ever  before. 

Over  a  20-year  period,  unemployment  has 
shrunk  from  13,000,000  to  less  than  2,000,000. 

Wages  have  never  been  higher.  They  aver- 
age $67  a  week  In  our  factories,  and  In  terms 
of  1951  price  levels  they  have  more  than 
doubled  during  the  last  two  decades. 

TTPICAL  CASE  OF  THE  CARPCNTEB 

Bavk  In  my  home  State  of  Connecticut, 
one  of  my  very  good  friends  is  a  carpenter. 
Twenty  years  ago,  he  and  his  family  of  five 
were  desperate;  he  had  been  out  of  work 
for  almost  2  years.  Today  he  has  a  modern 
home,  a  car,  a  waiihing  machine,  an  elec- 
tric refrigerator  and  a  television  set.  He 
has  a  savings  account  and  he  owns  stocks 
and  Government  bonds.  He  works  every 
day  and  earns  good  wages.  In  a  few  years. 
he   expects   to   retire   and   live   In   comfort 


on  his  savings  and  his  social -security  bene- 
fits. 

This  carpenter  represents  the  real  answer 
to  those  who  keep  asserting  that  the  dollar 
was  worth  more  in  1932.  Indeed  it  was^ 
but  the  natural  question  Is:  who  had  a 
dollar  m  1932? 

It  is  easy  to  teat  the  sincerity  of  those 
Republican  leaders  who  denounce  the  great 
Democratic  social  and  economic  reforms  as 
creeping  socialism.  What  policies  would  the 
Republicans  change — and  what  would  they 
put  in  their  place? 

Would  they  repeal  Insurance  on  bank  sav- 
ings? 

Would  they  abandon  Federal  regxUatlon  of 
the  stock  market? 

Would  they  withdraw  supports  for  agri- 
culture and  let  the  bottom  fall  out  of  farm 
prices? 

Would  they  Junk  social  security? 

A  hundred  years  from  now.  I  believe  his- 
torians will  say  that  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt 
saved  America  from  economic  collapse  and 
from  Nazi  conquest,  and  that  the  programs 
of  his  successor,  Harry  S.  Truman,  saved 
America  from  Communist  enslavement. 

Today  we  are  winning  out  In  our  fight 
against  communism,  both  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Here  in  America,  we  have  far  fewer  Com- 
munists than  we  had  In  1932.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why.  Communism  flourishes  where  peo- 
ple are  hungry,  where  they  have  no  hope 
in  the  future.  Give  a  man  a  decent  Job.  a 
chance  to  save,  an  opportunity  to  buy  a  farm 
or  a  home,  and  he  does  not  become  a  Com- 
munist. 

We  must,  of  course,  be  eternally  vigilant 
against  traitors  who  occasionally  turn  up  In 
our  ranks.  The  administration  knows  this, 
and  It  has  instituted  a  loyalty  program  which 
is  protectlns:  our  liberties  while  ferreting  out 
those  few  who  give  their  allegiance  to  foreign 
powers. 

We  have  also  Instituted  programs  which 
are  successfully  combating  the  Communist 
menace  In  other  countries. 

The  Truman  doctrine  kept  the  Commu- 
nists out  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

The  Marshall  plan  saved  France  and  Italy 
from  communism. 

The  North  Atlantic  Pact  and  the  military 
aid  program  have  established  a  common 
front  against  a  comomn  enemy. 

The  point  4  program  is  helping  to  com- 
bat "stomach  communism  "  by  raising  living 
standards  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

TRX     ATOM     SIMPLiriZS     KITROPK'S     DCTXNSX 

Our  stand  against  aggression  in  Korea 
halted  the  Communists  in  the  Far  East. 

These  great  programs — plus  the  fearful 
power  of  our  atomic  weapons — so  far  have 
averted  world  war  III. 

TTiese  atomic  weapons,  in  my  opinion,  rep- 
resent the  most  effective — and  cheapest — 
form  of  defense  ever  known. 

Military  men  now  recognize  that  these 
weapons  can  be  used  tactically  against  enemy 
troops  in  the  field,  as  weU  as  strategically 
against  a  foe's  industrial  concentrations. 

The  tactical  atom  enormously  simplifies 
the  problem  of  defending  Western  Europe. 
It  Is  true  that  the  Communist  armies  are 
far  larger  than  those  of  the  free  *orld.  Yet, 
given  atomic  wea[>ons  in  sufficient  quantity, 
we  can  hope  to  offset  Stalin's  sufierior  brawn 
with  superior  American  firepower. 

Few  people  realize  that,  since  World  War 
n.  only  3  cents  in  every  military  dollar  has 
gone  for  atomic  weapons.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  nearly  enough. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  atomic  explosives  are 
hundreds  of  times  cheaper  than  ordinary 
TNT. 

One  plane  with  an  atomic  pay  load  can  do 
more  to  keep  Stalin  at  bay  than  20  planes 
carrying   ordinary    blockbusters. 

One  tactical  atomic  weapon  can  teHoB  the 
place  of  a  dozen  tanks. 

And  as  ovu-  atomic  production  grows  lar- 
ger, these  weapons  will  grow  cheaper. 
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2  foresee  the  day  when  an  A-bomb  will 
cost  less  than  a  tank. 

Hare  is  the  re^U  way  to  win  greater  mili- 
tary security  at  less  over-all  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer— by  substituting  cheap  atomic  weap- 
ons for  expensive  conventional  weapons. 

If  we  build  a  genuine  atomic  Army,  atomic 
Navy  and  atomic  Air  Force.  I  believe  that 
eventually,  for  every  additional  dollar  we 
spend  on  atomic  armaments,  we  can  save 
$5   on  conventional   armaments. 

Of  course  «•  must  work  to  cut  out  waste 
and  extravagance  In  our  armed  services  and 
throughout  the  Government. 

Of  course  all  of  us  want  lower  taxes. 

But  today  by  far  the  largest  slice  of  every 
tax  dollar  goes  tc  ward  national  defense.  Ex- 
cept by  going  all-out  on  atomic  energy.  I  can 
see  little  hope  o(  reducing  taxes  now  with- 
out at  ttte  same  time  weakening  our  military 
defenses. 

aOlCX   CONTTDrNT    ParOICTIONS 

Of  this  much  I  am  certain:  The  American 
people  will  reject  leaders  who  vote  against 
necessary  defense  spending  on  Monday  and 
ctamoT  for  mountains  of  munitions  on  Tues- 
day. The  people  will  reject  leaders  who  sim- 
ply wrlnR  their  hands  in  the  face  of  the 
terrlMe  Rtisslan  danger.  Just  as  they  wrung 
hands  In  the  face  of  the  depression  In 


The  people  will  reject  a  party  which,  no 
mattw  who  may  happen  to  lead  its  ticket.  Is 
stUl  controlled  by  the  economic  stone-age 
men    as   well   as   by   Isolationists. 

The  American  people  do  want  leaders  who 
boldly  and  honoetly  try  to  measuie  up  to 
the    challenge    of    tbeee   tremendous    times. 

The  Democratic  Partv  stands  resdy  to  give 
our  country  such  lemderBhip.  ITiat  l.s  why 
It  wUi  be  returned  to  office  this  coming 
November. 


DcTelopmeBt  of  Work  Opportaaity  for  tbc 
Hancficapped 


EXTENSION  OF  RfeMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CAUTOINIA 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr.  Speaker,  by  virtue 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  by  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representative.';.  I  am  plea,scd 
to  herewith  present  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Monthly  Labor  Review, 
published  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  for  June  1952, 
volume  74,  No.  6. 

It  certainly  behooves  us,  who  are 
charged  at  the  legislative  level  of  our 
Qovemment,  to  reoognize  the  economic 
and  social  value  of  these  neiehbors  of 
ours  who  are  handicapped.  Certainly, 
worthy  and  dignified  employment  of 
these  American  citizens  not  only  lightens 
the  load  on  American  taxpayers  because 
they  are  thus  self-eupportine  and  inde- 
pendent of  chanty  and  relief;  but,  it 
therefore  also  strenpthens  our  economy 
a«  a  Nation,  on  the  high  level  of  the  as- 
sumption of  our  social  responsibility; 
but  it  does  the  heart  and  the  soul  and 
the  mind  of  our  Nation  actual  good,  be- 
cause by  hirinfi  these  "handicapped" 
f  riend.<;  of  ours,  we  thus  do  as  we  would  be 
done  by  if  we  ourselves  were  physically 
handicapped. 

Several  weeks  apo  in  my  native  State 
of  California,  and  in  my  congressional 


district.  I  vLsited  the  rehabihtation  shop 
of  Los  Amlgos  Hcspital.  There  I  visited 
with  dozens  of  physically  handicapped 
adults  and  younger  citizens,  who  were 
smilingly  and  happily  engaged  in  various 
forms  of  honest,  dignified,  economically 
productive  work.  Previous  to  the  instal- 
lation of  this  shop,  with  its  very  light 
machinery  and  other  facilities  for  them 
to  use  with  their  hands  or  their  feet  as 
they  were  able,  they  were  fully  dependent 
upon  the  taxpayers  of  Los  Angeles 
County  and  the  State  of  California  for 
their  full  and  complete  maintenance. 
But  now,  by  their  own  individual  effort, 
they  produce  marketable  goods ;  they  in- 
dividually create  items  and  articles  of 
dollar  value;  they  have  thus  become 
self-supporting;  they  have  been  rehabili- 
tated in  mind  and  spirit  ako.  This  re- 
sult is  not  less  important  to  thousands 
of  handicapped  than  is  the  economic 
rehabilitation. 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  and  Joy  for 
Mrs.  Doyle  and  me  to  again  visit  that 
particular  shop  where  so  much  self-re- 
spect, happiness,  and  independence  is 
present  and  visible  on  the  faces  of  and  in 
the  very  presence  of  these  dozens  of  our 
neighbor  citizens.  I  compliment  the  hos- 
pital management  and  Uie  superintend- 
ent of  their  special  rehabilitation  shops 
at  Los  Amigos.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  that  these  dozens  of  physically 
handicapped  citizens  my  wife  and  I  vis- 
ited in  my  congressional  district  several 
weeks  ago  are  but  typical  of  many  thou- 
sandE  of  other  handicapped  citizens 
who  are  literally  anxious  and  able,  if 
Riven  the  charwe.  to  support  themselves. 
So  I  again  respectfully  urge  everyone 
who  reads  this  article  by  Mr.  William 
P.  McCahill  to  cooperate  at  this  level 
of  public  relations  citizenship  responsi- 
bility and  good  will.  Let  us  be  vigorous 
toward  the  hiring  of  the  handicapped 
wherever  possible. 

The  article  follows:  -   '  -  •      - 

Developmbitt  or  Work  OppoaruurrT  roa  th« 
Handicapped 

"Hiring  the  handicapped  makes  for  greater 
national  security,  lightens  the  load  on  the 
taxpayer,  and  strengthens  our  economy," 
Robert  T.  Creeety,  Assistant  Secretary  of  La- 
bor, stated  In  bis  message  at  the  April  18, 
1952,  meeting  of  the  President's  Ck)mmittee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. However,  the  Job  of  dispelling 
prejudices  against  such  employment  and  at- 
taining 'le  goal  of  equality  of  opportunity 
for  the  disabled  still  entails  difficulties  and 
discouragements.  Also  stressed  was  the 
steadily  rising  toll  of  Injuries  during  the 
months  of  mobilization  for  defense  which 
resulted  in  the  disablement  of  more  and 
more  workers. 

Representatives  of  35  State  Governors  were 
present  at  the  tenth  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee as  were  many  of  the  committee's  200 
citizen  leaders  who  have  spearheaded  this 
Information  and  promotion  campaign  since 
1947. 

Inventory  was  taken  of  5  years  of  steady 
Iirogress  under  the  chairmanship  of  Vice 
Adm.  Ross  T.  Mclntlre,  Medical  Corps. 
United  States  Navy  (retired).  During  this 
time,  year-round  Governors'  committees 
were  established  in  nearly  every  State  and 
Territory,  and  more  and  more  communities 
are  currently  developing  12-month  programs 
under  private  citizen  leadership. 

Under  a  system  of  awards,  which  orig- 
inated   in    the    States    and    communities. 


student  winners  In  the  fourth  senior  high- 
school  essay  contest  received  (2.000  In  priaea 
from  the  President.  In  the  last  4  years,  some 
315  employers  have  received  special  awards 
for  their  leadership  In  this  field.  A  Presi- 
dent's trophy  to  the  "handicapped  man  of 
the  yeerk"  was  first  awarded  in  1951.  This 
year,  a  special  "physician's  award  '  is  to  be 
given  to  an  outstanding  doctor. 

As  the  President's  committee  Is  set  up,  the 
policies  of  some  16  operating  committeee  are 
screened  and  approved  by  a  26-man  execu- 
tive groHp  under  E.  H.  Gammons,  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System, 
Nongovernment  leadership  is  largely  re- 
sponsible for  success  in  the  formulation  of 
plans  and  policies  and  f<H-  the  stress  placed 
on  local  and  Bute  initiative.  This  was  il- 
lustrated on  April  17,  when  the  decision  was 
made  to  form  a  oonunlttee  of  employers  to 
work  with  Btanc'ing  committees  on  labor, 
medicine,  disabled  veterans,  workmen's 
compensation,  pubUc  service,  and  public  in- 
far  ma  tloo. 

PANEL   DISCDSSIOMS 

Two  committees,  those  on  labor  and  medi- 
cine, chaired  respectively  by  A.  J.  Hayes, 
pre.-^ldent  of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists  (APX),  and  Dr.  Car!  M.  Peterson, 
secretary  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion Council  on  Industrial  Medicine,  con- 
ducted a  panel  discussion  on  medical  as- 
pects of  employment  of  the  handicapped. 
Some  of  the  points  stressed  by  the  partici- 
pants follow. 

Some  industries  still  require  nearly  per- 
fect physical  specimens,  but  not  many. 
Many  physicians  lack  understanding  of  and 
interest  in  the  real  abilities  oT  the  handi- 
capped who  are  otherwise  qualified  em- 
ployees. Employers  are  discouraged  from 
hiring  the  handicapped  when  confronted  by 
compensation  boards  making  scientifically 
unsound  rulings  that  preexisting  disabillties 
have  been  aergra rated.  Some  labor  contracts 
contain  Inflexible  rules  requiring  all  new  em- 
ployees to  be  placed  in  the  most  arduous 
and  less  pleasant  Jobs.  Some  States  have 
unrealistic  second-Injury  laws  and  others 
have  none.  Some  contracts  prohibit  periodic 
physical  examinations  and  thereby  cause  re- 
jection of  otherwise  employable  workers  be- 
cause certain  defects  require  periodic  ol>8er- 
vatlon.  Increasingly,  doctors  are  becoming 
aware  that  only  three  factors  are  important: 
ability  to  do  the  work;  safety  off  the  Job  as 
related  to  the  handicap;  and  health  of  pro- 
spective employee  for  protection  of  himself 
and  his  fellow  workers. 

Progress  In  the  field  of  rehabilitation  has 
not  been  nearly  comparable  with  the  re- 
markable medical  progress  in  research,  pre- 
vention, diagnosis,  and  treatment.  RehabiU- 
tatlon  Involves  Bpeclallzed  education,  train- 
ing, or  retraining.  Great  need  exists  for  Im- 
proving the  relationship  and  understanding 
between  the  worker  and  the  company  doctor. 
In  too  taany  instances,  workers  consider  the 
company  doctor  as  being  more  concerned 
with  the  liability  of  management  than  with 
their  well-being. 

It  was  also  brought  out  that  leaders  In 
management,  labor,  workmen's  compensa- 
tion, and  medicine  must  do  more  to  achieve 
maximum  utilization  of  qualified  impaired 
workers  than  they  have  in  the  past.  Labor 
should  widely  publicize  collective-barealnlng 
clauses  which  encoiirage  hiring  of  qualified 
workers  with  disabilities.  Workmen's  com- 
pensation commissions  should  consider  not 
only  the  immediate  effect  of  their  rulings, 
but  also  the  Impact  of  their  decisions  on  pos- 
sible future  employablUty  of  other  workers 
with  nke  handicaps.  More  and  more  doctors 
mvist  be  educated  to  the  concept  that  thz'r 
role  does  not  stop  with  the  healing  of  the 
body,  but  mtist  be  carried  on  untU  the  in- 
jured worker  has  returned  to  maximum  gain- 
ful employment.  Activity  Is  IncTeasii;^  ^^ 
medical  circles  to  stress  the  impottaaec  at 
rehabilitation. 
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Rehabilitation  should  begin  within  2  min- 
utes after  the  accident  or  the  injury  is  In- 
curred. This  win  facilitate  the  elimination 
of  the  time  lag  which  results  In  people  be- 
coming despondent  and  depressed,  and  which 
Blows  up  recovery  and  return  to  the  Job.  The 
Industrial  physician  comes  closer  to  realiz- 
ing the  problems  of  labor  than  any  other 
group  In  the  medical  profession.  He  should 
strive  to  give  the  plant  worker  the  same 
sjmipathetlc  consideration  given  to  any 
patient. 

The  foregoing  statements  by  members  of 
the  panel  struck  at  the  heart  of  many  of 
the  problems  Involved  In  achieving  even 
greater  use  of  qualified  workers  possessing 
certain  physical  imperfections  resulting  from 
accidents,  disease,  war  wounds,  or  congenital 
causes. 

A  second  panel,  on  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws,  retirement,  and  pension  benefits 
and  disability  Insurance,  considered  reha- 
bilitation problems  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Col.  John  N.  Smith,  director  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  the  Crippled  and  Disabled  In  New 
York  City.  At  this  session,  4  recognized  ex- 
perts made  the  following  pertinent  com- 
ments. 

The  prompt  and  accurate  diagnosis  which 
Is  essential  In  the  early  stages  of  an  Injury 
must  be  accompanied  by  proper  anticipa- 
tion of  the  period  of  convalescence.  Includ- 
ing possible  complications.  Physicians  must 
concern  themselves  with  the  "active  and 
total"  plans  of  the  Injured  person  as  a  per- 
sonality and  emphasize  residual  capabilities 
rather  than  disabilities.  Trained  rehabilita- 
tion physicians  must  coordinate  and  furnish 
the  general  medical  guidance  for  the  pro- 
gram wherebv  a  patient  Is  returned  to  em- 
ployment. The  team  approach  to  rehabili- 
tation Is  absolutely  essential. 

Fear  frequently  results  In  painful  and 
difficult  adjustment  to  disability  and  com- 
plicates the  status  of  the  worker  In  his  com- 
munity and  home.  If  compensation  beneflts 
are  adequate  and  immediately  available  his 
tears  for  himself  and  family  lessen  and  his 
sense  of  wurthwhlleness  Increases.  Further- 
more, recovery  of  social  function  Is  unduly 
protracted  and  painful  when  help  is  either 
too  little  or  too  late.  Injury  sets  off  a  train 
of  consequences  beyond  the  physical  and 
Into  the  social,  psychological,  and  vocational 
areas  of  damage  to  the  patient.  Industrial 
rehabilitation  Is  successful  only  if  the  work- 
er goes  back  to  work.  If,  because  of  serious 
injury,  a  worker  cannot  return  to  his  former 
Bkill,  a  comparative  skill  can  be  developed 
successfully  without  doubt.  The  Injxu-ed 
employee  is  still  a  vital  social  and  financial 
force  In  his  community — he  Is  a  wage  earner, 
head  of  a  family,  taxpaylng  producer,  and 
consumer. 

Many  State  programs  are  admittedly  Inade- 
quate, particularly  In  the  lack  of  sheltered 
workshops.  Little  or  no  effort  Is  made  In 
some  States  to  reduce  public-assistance  rolls 
through  rehabUitatlng  the  client  back  Into 
employment. 

Screening  clinics  have  been  used  with  con- 
siderable success  In  putting  various  com- 
munity service  agencies  to  work  on  the  re- 
habilitation of  Injiu-ed  workers.  The  United 
Mine  Workers  Welfare  and  Retirement  fund 
Is  averaging  40  screening  clinics  a  month 
In  10  areas,  handllns;  six  to  seven  thousand 
people  a  year  and  yet  hardly  keeping  pace 
with  the  1948  backlog  of  50.000  disabled 
miners. 

▼OLtTME   or  PLACEMrjTT  AND  REHABILrTATIOW 

In  terms  of  pro^rsss.  figures  released  at 
the  meeting  pointed  up  the  Increased  use  of 
workers  with  disability  during  the  ciurent 
defense  mobilization.  Prom  January  1,  1940, 
to  June  30.  1952.  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  will  have  made  an  estimated  2,400.- 
000  placement  of  handicapped  workers  In 
nonagrlcultural  employment.  In  fiscal  1952, 
some  230.000  were  placed,  the  second  highest 
total    since    World    War   II.     In    fiscal    1945, 


there  were  360.000  placements  and  in  fiscal 
1951,  more  than  250.000.  Some  131,000  dis- 
abled veterans  were  placed  during  fiscal  1951 
through  local  offices  of  the  State  employ- 
ment services.  Additional  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  qualified  workers  with  disabil- 
ities were  also  placed  In  agricultural  work 
by  the  Employment  Service  or  found  Jobs  In- 
dependently during  this  12-year  period. 
Placements  of  the  handicapped  since  World 
War  II  have  In  many  cases  been  much  more 
satisfactory  and  more  lasting  than  prior  to 
or  during  the  war  because  of  the  Increased 
emphasis    on   selective    placement. 

In  addition,  the  recent  report  of  the  task 
force  on  the  handicapped  made  to  the 
Director  of  Defense  Mobilization  reempha- 
slzed  that  2.000.000  workers  not  In  the  labor 
force  could  be  rehabilitated  and  placed  In 
gainful  employment.  The  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization  Is  currently  calling  upon  busi- 
ness and  Industry  to  adopt  practices  which 
will  not  only  Increase  use  of  qualified  dis- 
abled workers,  but  make  certain  that  handi- 
capped workers  already  on  the  Job  are  uti- 
lized at  their  highest  level  of  skills. 

Today,  only  5  percent  of  the  dlsabllltle* 
of  persons  eligible  for  rehabilitation  were 
caused  by  occupational  Injuries  or  hazards. 
Another  5  percent  resulted  from  home,  high- 
way, or  other  accidents.  Only  2  percent  of 
the  handicapped  suffer  from  congenital  dis- 
abilities, but  88  percent  of  the  disabilities 
are  caused  by  disease.  A  complication  Is 
the  Increase  in  life  expectancy  of  American 
workers,  which  automatically  brings  with  it 
the  frequent  physical  disabilities  of  ad- 
vanced age.  The  following  figures  Indicate 
the  greatly  increasing  Importance  of  rehabili- 
tation and  of  selective  placement,  both  aimed 
at  maximum  utilization  of  available  man- 
power. Fifty  years  ago,  census  population 
figures  listed  13,500,000  people  of  45  years 
of  age  or  older,  compared  with  42,500.000  In 
1950.  And  the  total  is  growing.  During  the 
same  50  years  a  male  workers  life  expectancy 
has  risen  18  years,  from  48  to  66.  and  women 
can  now  expect  to  live  until  71,  some  20 
years  longer  than  the  1900  average. 

Lcc^l  offices  of  State  divisions  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  were  successful  in  rehabilitat- 
ing Into  employment  nearly  67.000  persons 
during  fiscal  1951,  the  highest  yearly  total 
In  31  years.  The  total  number  of  rehabili- 
tated workers  Is  600,000.  Including  402.0CO 
In  the  past  8  years.  The  Federal  Office  of 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  has  reported  that 
another  150,000  disabled  men  and  women 
are  receiving  medical,  training,  and  counsel- 
Irg  services  which  will  enable  them  to  work. 
A  high  percentage  of  the  67,0C0  persons  reha- 
bilitated into  employment  last  year  are  work- 
ing on  defense  production,  and  thousands 
of  others  are  In  work  Indirectly  strength- 
ening the  Nation's  defense  efforts.  All  thU 
progress,  however,  only  underscores  the  fact 
that  not  enough  Is  being  done  In  view  of 
the  annual  average  of  250.000  persons  need- 
ing rehabilitation  as  a  result  of  slckneis, 
accidents,  or  war. 

In  the  13  months  ending  January  31,  1952, 
the  United  States  Civil  Service  Commission 
reported  placements  of  more  than  19,000 
severely  handicapped  workers.  In  the  12 
months  prior  to  March  1,  1952  the  Veterans' 
Administration  rehabilitated  more  than 
57,000  disabled  veterans.  The  total  of 
more  than  70,000  combat  wounded  from 
Korea  Is  evidence  that  numbers  of  disabled 
vetsrans  will  be  entering  the  labor  force  In 
the  next  2  years. 

The  Michigan  State  Emplojmnent  Service 
recently  stressed  the  Importance  of  all  this 
work  by  stating  simply  that  the  Lansing 
office  placed  982  handicapped  workers  dur- 
ing 1931  Estimating  thst  700  of  these  place- 
ments were  permanent  and  that  the  average 
wage  was  $60  a  week  In  Lansing,  the  aver- 
age wage  of  handicapped  workers  was  con- 
servatively estimated  as  $50  weekly.  For 
this  group  of  700.  the  weekly  wage  total  was 
thus  $35,000.  and  yearly  pay  totaled  $1,820.- 


000.  These  workers  paid  an  estimated  80 
percent  of  their  wages  for  local.  State,  and 
Federal  taxec.  Their  taxes  netted  1546,000. 
They  would  have  cost  the  county  In  which 
Lansing  Is  located,  an  average  of  $40  a 
month  or  $216,000  a  year  had  they  l>een  on 
relief.  The  total  gain  to  the  nonhandl- 
capped  taxpayers  of  Lansing  was  thus  $862,- 
000,  entirely  aside  from  the  goods  and  serv- 
ices produced  or  the  money  spent  in  the 
community  by  these  700  workers.  This  es- 
timate for  one  county  proves  that  It  Is  good 
business  to  hire  the  handicapped. 


German- So Tiet  ReTaHons 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord  a  review  of 
an  outstanding  book  written  by  Prof.  Ed- 
ward Hallett  Carr  on  German-Soviet  re- 
lations, 1919-39.  Professor  Carr  Is  an 
eminent  scholar  and  former  Woodrow 
Wilson  professor  at  the  University  of 
Wales,  Professor  Carr's  book,  which 
contains  original  material  throws  new 
light  on  German-Soviet  relations  be- 
tween the  two  wars  and  Is  In  effect  a 
warning  to  us  today  that  ve  dare  not 
Ignore  the  possibility  of  a  new  Russc- 
German  tie-up  that  would  confront  the 
democracies  with  overwhelming  power. 

The  review  of  Professor  Carrs  book 
appears  in  the  summer  is.sue,  1952.  c^ 
the  magazine  Prevent  World  War  III, 
Inc.,  a  nonprofit  educational  organiza- 
tion. 515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 
22.  N.  Y. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bjok 
review  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

GrsM.AN-Sovirr  Relations   (Bmrmt     h« 

Two  Wars.  1919-39) 

(By  Edward  Hallett  Carr) 

In  the  article  Germany  and  European  In- 
tcsratlon.  on  page  17.  where  the  problem  of 
German  integration  into  Western  Europe  Is 
analyzed,  we  mentioned  the  fact  that  Allied 
policy  makers  are  deeply  disturbed  over  the 
possibility  of  a  Russo-German  tie-up  which 
coT'd  deal  a  fatal  blow  to  the  Integration 
project.  It  does  not  require  psychoanalysis 
to  understand  why  such  fear>  exist  among 
western  statesmen.  They  stem  from  the  his- 
tory of  external  relations  of  the  real  Germany 
which,  like  an  Iceberg,  Is  two-thirds  sub- 
merged. Beneath  the  stirface  lies  the  seem- 
ingly Indestructible  nature  of  Russo-German 
relations  since  the  days  of  Bismarck  and  more 
specifically  after  World  War  I  culminating  In 
the  Hitler-Stalln  pact  of  1939.  It  U  pri- 
marily thU  part  of  the  real  Germany  which 
haunts  statesmen  of  the  west. 

Yet  th#  character  of  these  relations  Is  not 
an  unknown  quantity.  This  Is  demonstrated 
In  a  brilliant  study  recently  made  by  Prof. 
Edward  Hallett  Carr,  former  Woodrow  Wilson 
professor  at  the  University  of  Wales.  Profes- 
sor Carr  Is  a  careful  scholar  and  respected 
historian.  His  recent  work  German-Soviet 
Relations  Between  the  Two  World  Wars. 
1919-39,  is  a  cogent  example  of  his  scholar- 
ship and  his  objective  treatment  of  thla  cru- 
cial subject.  One  cannot  help  but  conclude 
that  Professor  Carr.  through  his  analysU  of 
German-Soviet  relations  has  succeeded  in  11- 
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lumlnattng  a  oeclciTc  (actor  which  always  de- 
ternitu«sd  Ci«rniaiiy'»  relaUuuc  witti  Uit  we^t. 
Prufafiiur  Cvrr  s  wurk  kt  ba*f>u  ou  auLlieutic 
sources  and  U  well  dtx;umci)t«d.  It  pene- 
trates the  inner  depths  of  Germany's  deal- 
lnr«  with  the  Sorlet  retime  since  1917  We 
u^.*  the  word  "dewllnCT  '  advlaedty  becaufie 
Oermatiy'k  basic  reUtlons  with  the  Sortets 
were  not  gakl(4  by  oorslderatlans  at  sbort- 
t«rm  expediency;  ratter,  as  Profesaor  Osrr 
uotos.  Ibey  were  rxxjtMl  iu  Umi  whole  past  of 
the  real  Germany  since  the  days  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia. 

What  are  the  fucdamcatal  conditions 
which  explain  this  relatlonshtp?  In  the 
first  pla«*,  there  Is  the  geofrapbk>«l  fact.  <■», 
namely:  that  Germany  has  always  beco 
Russia's  most  powerful  neighbor  and  vice 
versa.  Economically.  German  Industry  In 
Um  modofQ  era  has  always  n^utHtl  Lh«  vast 
expanses  of  the  Rusalan  hinterland  and  Rus- 
sian manpower  as  natural  adjuncts  to  the 
development  of  OermAQ  power  and  Influence 
throoglaout  tiM  Eurasian  Imad  Bkaas.  Fi- 
nally, the  political  and  military  Interests  of 
Russia  and  Germany,  although  not  always 
Identical,  have  over  loiac  perloda  of  time 
run  parallel  with  each  other,  crystallizing 
In  alliances  aimed  at  protecting  and  extend- 
ing tbctr  mutual  Lntereata.  Oonseqosotly. 
even  when  Uie  BaiiihevUt  revoJutli)n  broke 
out  In  1917.  w*  find  that  Germans  uf  all  po- 
nUcal  peratMotans  were  most  Interested  In 
ibis  history -maitlng  event.  Profeasor  Carr 
quotes  a  couu-mporsry  Britiah  report  In 
Berlin  In  the  summer  of  1S19  which  sums  up 
the  feelings  of  many  Germans: 

"All  classes  h\  Germany  are  looking  toward 
RtwMa  for  one  reason  err  another  The  ex- 
tremUts  of  the  left  took  opon  ber  as  the 
reialir.ation  of  tb«lr  own  political  kleale:  the 
pan-Oermscw  look  upon  tker  as  prortdlnit  tike 
only  poaaible  ootlet  for  sarpius  pupuiaUon 
and  comper:8f.ti(in  lor  tbs  luas  of  coiontes. 
OfBcers  think  that  she  may  provide  employ- 
ment. Which  Is  no  longer  possible  hi  the*r 
own  country.  Industrlattets  think  that  she 
win  prOTlxle  ecnployment  for  capital  end  ul- 
tlmatelv  be  the  nteana  at  paying  off  the  war 
tndemiitty  Tbe  realisation  at  tbese  Ideas, 
b<7«erer.  lies  In  the  far  futtire,  and,  for 
tlM  present,  eomniunlcattnr  U  much  too 
tUttcult  to  make  any  practical  stfps  poa- 
^Me."  Tt&ls  does  not  infer  that  all  0«r- 
mans  were  supporters  at  the  Bolabertk  re- 
gime, but  It  did  mean  that  importaiit  Ger- 
man elements,  be  tbey  military,  political  or 
•oonomlc.  we^  Interested  tii  cxiltivattng  a 
powerful  bnnd  of  ;r)m<lr'btp  with  Rxsaala  de- 
spite Ulnokntlcai  dlllerenoen 

WIUTAKTSnC   CUHCEriB 

As  early  as  1B19.  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
German  High  Command.  OcneraJ  von  Aer 
Goltx,  declared  that,  while  he  was  ready  to 
overthrow  the  Communist  regime  In  Rus- 
si.!,  nevertheless  Germany's  "whole  policy 
stands  and  fans  t>y  the  RuaaUo-Oerman 
bridge."  Prof.  Carr  quotes  one  of  von  der 
Golti*  subordinates  of  acctailng  the  British 
of  trying  to  "steal  from  German  y  the  oppor- 
tunity of  hsrli^  before  long  a  great  and  pow- 
erful aQy — Buasla." 

General  von  der  Goltz  was  not  alone  In  his 
view  en  the  Importance  of  maintaining  and 
Btrengthenlng  Soaeo-Ocnnan  relatloiM.  In- 
deed, u  was  shared  by  6oms  at  the  key  m«iD- 
bers  of  the  German  General  6taS.  liicludlag 
Gen.  Hans  von  Seeckt,  who  played  a  leading 
role  In  the  rebuilding  of  the  German  Wehr- 
macht. 

Refr«r<ne«B  of  the  Ideological  stru^le*  be- 
tween the  German  right  and  th«  Russian 
left  after  1017.  tlie  belief  in  the  necessity 
for  dereiopii.g  friendship  between  Ruesia  ar\d 
Germany  had  u  great  beaxhig  on  suhsequeat 
Actions  by  both  states. 

It  Is  true  th.it  the  German  military  hated 
the  BolsheTtks  and  desired  their  overthrow, 
Jurt  as  tt  Is  TrOid  thnt  the  Bolsheviks  were 
working  for  a  Communist  revolution  within 
Oermany    but.    when    boCh    sides    failed    to 


achieve  these  objectives,  they  did  not  tarry 
very  long  In  adopting  realistic  poUrlea  to- 
ward each  other.  Indeed.  General  von  Rieb- 
nltz.  a  farmer  associate  of  General  von 
Ludendorff.  known  for  his  rabidly  anti-Com- 
munist views,  begun  to  propound  the  thesis 
that  the  Germans  should  ally  themselves 
with  revolutionary'  Russia. 

Karl  Radek.  then  a  leading  tbecsvtician  of 
ti'-e  Russian  Communist  Party,  speaking  in 
ralher  oootemptuous  terms,  described  von 
Selhnite.  as  "the  hrst  represetitaUve  of  tiie 
species  known  a£  aation&i  BolslMviks'  with 
wttom  I  had  to  deal."  This  Is  not  to  say,  as 
Professor  Can-  points  out,  that  Germany's 
orientation  was  completely  turned  toward 
the  east.  There  were  tuaoy  powerful  groups, 
including  the  Social  Oemocrata,  who  were 
most  aoxioufi  to  csilUvaie  Xriend^hip  with 
toe  Western  Aliifis.  "It  was  a  topay-turvy 
world,"  l»rofes8or  Carr  observes,  "la  which 
the  German  right  toyed  with  Bolshevism  and 
world  revolution,  and  German  Social  Demo- 
crats looked  for  salvation  to  American  cap- 
italism." In  this  statement  Profeasor  Carr 
neatly  describes  the  real  Oermany  which  has 
always  managed  to  divide  its  lat>ors  in  culti- 
vating friendship  both  east  and  west  so  as 
to  extract  a  maximum  advantage  from  both. 

WtSTUtM  BLTTTDNTSS 

Uany  western  statesmen  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  German  right  would  think  of 
flirting  and  working  with  the  Russian  revo- 
lutionaries but.  as  ProfeiwoT  Carr  proves,  the 
wmttm  camp  persistently  ovnr-«atlmated 
the  Importance  of  Ideological  differences  In 
trying  to  appraise  the  character  and  signifi- 
cance of  Rusao-Germau  relations.  On  the 
■urface  there  was  much  frlctVm  between  the 
Soviets  and  the  Germans  In  the  early  lM20's, 
yet  neither  State  went  overtxiard.  for  t>oth 
Bides  knew  that  each  had  more  to  e"^"  from 
each  other  through  peaceful  relations  than 
throagh  o^^poelng  policies. 

PraCeasor  Carr  qtiotes  Lenin  on  this  aub- 
Ject: 

"Whcji  the  Koasian  Armies  were  approach- 
ing Warsaw,  all  Germany  was  in  a  ferment. 
Alliance  with  Russia  toe  a  country  which  Is 
Htrangled,  which  has  the  poasTblllty  to  set 
In  motion  gigantic  productive  forces — an 
this  helped  to  create  political  confusion  In 
Oermany.  the  German  black  hurkdreds  were 
marchint;  In  sympathy  with  the  Russian 
Bolaiieriks  and  the  Spartakistr.  .  .  . 

"Oiir  foreign  poilcjr.  so  ioog  as  we  are 
alone  and  the  capitalist  world  is  strong,  oon- 
slfts  in  otir  being  obliged  to  utilize  disagree- 
ments.** .  .  . 

Lenin's  realism  was  well  appreciated  by 
the  Oermans  as  later  events  bore  out.  Thus, 
by  the  middle  inO't  the  realLEatJon  by  the 
Bolsheviks  tikat  tiiey  could  not  coinmunlae 
Germany,  and  by  Che  GernLans  that  tiiey 
could  not  overthrow  the  Bolshevik  regime, 
prepared  the  groundwork  for  a  new  relatlon- 
ahlp  which  decisively  Influenced  Germany's 
conduct  In  the  west  up  to  the  advent  of 
Adolf  Hitler.  The  German  Government  and 
Soviet  Riissla  began  negotiations  not  only 
to  settle  their  differences  hut,  more  Impor- 
tant, to  con^btne  their  mutual  Interests. 
These  negotiations  were  of  a  msny  gldrtl 
character  They  not  only  involved  the  de- 
velopment of  Germany's  military  potential 
oc  Russian  sell  In  violation  of  the  Versailles 
Treaty,  but  they  also  provided  lor  close  eco- 
nonrtc  cooperation. 

As  early  as  the  winter  of  1921-22.  «eoaamic 
negotiations  were  proceeding  between  Ger- 
man Industrialists  and  Soviet  authorities  for 
the  development  of  trade  and  the  granting 
ol  concessions.  One  result  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  German-Soviet  mixed  compa- 
nies for  transport,  air  trafOc,  and  trade  In 
scrap  metal.  This  was  only  the  beginning 
and  to  the  industrialists  of  the  Ruhr  these 
negotiations  had  great  promise  for  the  fu- 
tiire. 

The  Ruhr  magnates,  while  pretending  to 
see  eye  to  eye  with  the  west,  were  leaTlng 
no  stone  unturned  to  establish  this  strangle- 


hold over  the  markets  In  Russia  to  the  ezclu- 
sion  of  the  Allied  Powers.  The  immediate 
nsiilts  at  these  policies  beca:ne  cMdent  In 
tiie  trade  statistics.  Germany's  share  of 
Soviet  Imports  rose  from  25  percent  in  1921 
to  82.7  percent  In  1022.  On  the  other  hand. 
Great  Britain's  ahare  of  the  Soviet  market 
was  reduced  to  18.8  percent.  In  this  con- 
nection. Profeasor  Carr  states:  "Throtighcrut 
the  ISaO's  it  was  Russian  orders  that  helped 
to  keep  German  heavy  Industry  alive." 

The  German  Governnaent  was  sctively  en- 
gaged in  furthering  these  eoononiic  and 
military  negotiations  and  helped  to  subsidize 
Ruhr  industrialists  who  were  doing  business 
with  the  Rtisslans.  These  military  and  eco- 
nomic deals  were  tiie  precursor  to  the  Treaty 
of  Rapallo  In  April  1922.  The  west  was 
shocked  when  the  treaty  was  signed  and 
made  public.  Western  diplomats  oould  not 
conceive  of  a  responsible  German  Govern- 
ment willing  to  extend  the  hand  of  friend- 
ship to  the  Soviets.  But  the  Oermans  real- 
Ined  full  well  the  value  of  Rapallo,  and  so 
did  the  Russians.  Though  the  Russians  re- 
garded the  treaty  as  the  means  whereby 
Germany  ooaM  serve  as  a  eounterwelght  to 
the  Western  Allies,  the  Germans  were  now 
In  the  puBition  to  "maneuver  freely  between 
east  and  west,  playing  ofl  the  two  rivals 
against  one  another,  disclaiming  any  flrm 
or  Irrevocable  commitment  to  either,  extort- 
ing concessions  from  the  one  by  threatening 
tAlall  into  the  arms  of  the  other,  and  always 
IteepLng  ita  own  cliolce  open.  This  was  the 
policy  which  was  to  serve  Germany  In  good 
stead  for  the  next  7  years." 

Professor  Carr  Is  careful  to  note  that  t.^u 
Is  only  part  of  the  story.  Bearing  In  mind 
that  the  Germans  were  economically  Impov- 
eriahed  immf^j lately  after  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was  anticipated  that  they  would  seek  eco- 
nomic a.s&iBtance  from  the  west.  Thus,  the 
armament  maker,  Krupp,  managed  to  have 
one  of  his  henchmen  appointed  Ambassador 
to  Wafhington  In  1921.  and  soon  thereafter 
Amerlc&a  loans  poured  into  Germany  by  the 
hundreds  of  millions.  The  German  appeal 
for  eoonomlc  asststanoe  crej>ted  illusions 
among  western  statesmen.  They  believed 
that  through  these  ioaiis  they  could  influ- 
enoe  Germany's  relations  with  the  east. 
They  forgot,  as  Professor  Carr  observes, 
that— 

"German  dependence  on  the  west  did  not. 
however,  preclude  dependence  on  the  east. 
German  Industry,  and  paitlcularly  heavy 
industry,  which  was  its  core  and  center,  . 
found  its  natural  and  only  available  outlet 
In  the  east — the  more  so  since  Its  6Ut>- 
sidiary  oversea  markets  had  been  captured 
by  the  Allies.  Nor  was  the  other  major  force 
in  the  formulation  of  German  policy,  the 
German  army,  {.repared  for  any  permanent 
arrangement  which  made  Germany  turn  her 
back  on  tiie  east  to  become  a  Junior  part- 
ner in  a  western  alliance.  The  army  had 
suffered  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  west, 
and  its  honor  required  that  that  defeat 
should  be  avenged.  On  this  point  all  thought 
alike.' 

TBS   LBCKSn)  or  BTKESKMAjnr 

It  remained  for  Gustaf  Stresemar.n.  Ger- 
many's politician  par  excellence  of  the  1920'«, 
to  devise  the  ways  and  means  whereby  Ger- 
many oould  carry  water  on  both  shoulders. 
Professor  Carr's  characterization  of  Strese- 
ia\nn  Is  well  worth  quoting,  at  least  In  part. 

"The  legend  of  Stresemann  as  the  man 
of  Locarno,  the  man  who  set  German  policy 
on  ttie  peth  of  fulflUnient  of  ti^  Versailles 
Treaty  and  of  a  western  orientaticn.  was 
orlclnally  built  up  In  the  west,  and  was 
a  necessary  part  of  f-ie  propsgnnda  In  favor 
of  the  German  loans  Issued  to  American 
and  British  investors.  The  legend  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Na2ls  and  by  oiher  enemlee 
of  the  Locarno  policy  In  Gemumy,  where 
Streaemann's  memory  was  cabjeeted  after 
10o3  to  every-  kind  of  vltuperatton  and  con- 
tempt.    Duilng  the  Second  World  War  the 
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wbeel  tiimed.  and  Stre«emann  was  bitterly 
assailed  both  from  the  Soviet  and  from  the 
western  side  by  writers  who  depicted  him 
as  a  monster  of  duplicity,  an  extreme  Ger- 
man nationalist  and  a  precursor  of  the 
Nazis  themselves.  Both  pictures  are  wide 
of  the  mark.  Stresemann  was  a  German 
patriot  who  valued  the  western  connection, 
tbe  League  of  Nations  and  Locarno  not  for 
any  sentimental  or  Ideological  r.ason,  but 
tor  the  advantages  which  they  broiigbt 
to  his  country;  for  the  same  reason  he 
valued  the  eastern  connection,  however  lit- 
tle he.  In  common  with  most  German  In- 
dustrialists, appreciated  the  theory  or  prac- 
tice of  the  Bolsheviks.  He  exercised  a  great 
economy  of  truth  when  he  repeatedly  as- 
sured the  Allies  that  Germany  was  loyally 
carrying  out  her  obligations  under  the  dis- 
armament clauses  of  the  Versailles  Treaty. 
But  It  Is  customary  for  foreign  ministers  to 
deny  all  knowledge  of  the  secret  operations 
of  other  departments — or  even  of  their  own; 
and  it  would  be  unfair  to  attribute  these 
official  deceptions  to  any  personal  Idlosyn- 
cracy  In  Stresemann's  character.  Few 
statesmen  fall  In  an  emergency  to  recognize 
a  duty  to  lie  for  their  country." 

THE    XTERHAL    lAST-WEST    GAME 

Stresemann's  policy,  therefore,  was  one 
which  was  designed  to  extract  concessions 
from  the  east  and  the  west,  without  upset- 
ting Germany's  friendly  relations  In  both 
camps.  Stresemann's  tactics  are  described 
by  Professor  Carr  In  connection  with  Ger- 
many's negotiations  with  the  Western  Allies 
( the  Treaty  of  Locarno ) .  Through  the  treaty. 
Germany  received  the  opportunity  to  regain 
her  former  dominating  position  In  the  west 
and  pave  the  way  for  an  outpouring  of  Allied 
loans  to  build  up  and  modernize  German 
heavy  Industry.  When  the  Russians  learned 
of  the  Intention  of  the  Germans  to  make  this 
treaty,  they  accused  the  German  Government 
of  bad  faith.  Many  leading  German  diplo- 
mats were  distxirbed  over  the  dangers  to 
Russo-German  relations.  The  Russians  in- 
sisted on  new  negotiations  to  strengthen  the 
Treaty  of  Rapallo.  This,  they  declared,  would 
assure  them  that  the  Germans  would  not 
double-cross  their  eastern  partners  at  Lo- 
carno. Herr  Stresemann  did  not  object  to 
new  Russian -German  negotiations  but 
pleaded  for  a  postponement  until  he  could 
effectively  deal  with  the  west.  Professor  Carr 
quotes  Stresemann: 

"I  would  not  care  to  conclude  a  treaty  with 
Russia  so  long  as  our  political  situation  In 
other  directions  (the  west)  was  not  cleared 
up,  as  I  wanted  to  be  able  to  answer  the 
question  whether  we  had  a  treaty  with  Russia 
In  the  negative." 

In  other  words,  Herr  Stresemann  was  ad- 
mitting that  his  real  aim  was  to  deceive  the 
west.  Thus  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  was  con- 
summated but.  In  accordance  with  Strese- 
mann's strategy,  a  new  Russo-German  treaty 
was  signed  on  April  4,  1926,  which  further 
strengthened  the  Treaty  of  Rapallo.  Profes- 
sor Carr  sums  up  the  Stresemann  policy  as 
follows: 

"The  reality  behind  Locarno  was  Ger- 
many's financial  dependence  on  the  west, 
and  especially  on  the  United  States;  the 
reality  behind  the  Berlin  treaty  was  Ger- 
many's military  dependence  on  Soviet  Rus- 
sia, expressed  in  the  secret  agreements  for 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  Germany, 
And  the  training  of  German  officers  In  pro- 
hibited weapons,  on  Russian  soil." 

Professor  Carr  notes  that  the  Stresemann 
policy  persisted  after  his  death  and  Indeed 
many  Important  groups  during  the  early 
days  of  the  Nazi  dictatorship  were  unsym- 
pathetic with  Hitler's  antl-Bolshevlk  cru- 
sade. Against  this  background  the  Httler- 
Stalln  pact  of  1939  was  not  the  result  of 
some  psychological  twist  in  the  mind  of  Hit- 
ler; It  was  a  reflection  of  a  fundamental  ele- 
ment In  Germany's  external  relations  for 
decades. 


Certain  events  which  have  taken  place  re- 
cently give  added  weight  to  Professor  Carr'a 
analysis.  Recently  Pastor  Nlemoller.  an  ar- 
dent German  nationalist,  visited  Moscow  on 
a  mission  designed  to  strengthen  relations 
between  the  Soviets  and  the  Germans.  Mr. 
R.  H.  Crossman,  British  M.  P..  recently  told 
the  House  of  Commons  that  "there  la  no 
doubt  about  It  that  there  Is  a  great  knowl- 
edge of  what  Is  going  on  in  both  parts  of 
Germany  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  German 
generals  on  both  sides  exchange  informa- 
tion." Earlier  than  these  reports  is  one  by 
Walter  Llppmann  In  his  column  of  March 
15,  1949,  In  which  he  reported  that  secret 
Russo-German  tallts  were  taking  place. 
Some  of  the  Germans  he  mentioned  are  well- 
known  rightists.  It  is  these  current  signs 
which  give  meaning  to  Professor  Carr's  care- 
ftil  study  of  Russo-German  relations  prior 
to  World  War  n. 


Most  of  Mr.  Hestct's  life  has  been  de- 
voted to  the  service  of  his  country,  and 
he  has  done  much  both  at  home  and 
abroad  by  his  works  and  his  example  to 
extoll  the  greatness  of  America.  I  know 
of  no  man  who  has  a  ^ider  circle  of 
friends,  all  of  whom  hold  him  in  the 
very  highest  of  respect  and  esteem. 
While  Congress  will  lose  one  of  its  great 
statesmen,  his  native  State  will  be  the 
gainer,  and  I  know  his  many  admirers 
and  friends  will  watch  his  career  with 
interest,  confident  that  it  will  ever  pro- 
gress along  the  Lines  of  greater  service 
to  bis  country. 


ReclamatioB  Bureaa  Overhead  at  Record 
i  High 


Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter,  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  AUCHINCLOSS 

or  NEW  JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  completely  at  a  loss  when  I  try  to 
express  my  feelings  about  the  decision 
of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Christian  A.  Herter,  to  accept  the 
nomination  for  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  not 
to  return  to  Congress.  Mr.  Herter 
brought  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
a  wealth  of  experience  and  a  mind  of 
extraordinary  ability.  He  cannot  only 
size  up  an  analyze  a  problem,  no  matter 
how  intricate  it  might  be,  but  also  he 
has  the  gift  of  resolving  differences  be- 
tween E>eople  to  bring  about  a  compro- 
mise. Together  with  these  extraordi- 
nary qualities  he  has  the  gift  of  friend- 
ship and  a  nature  which  radiates  good 
will  and  inspires  those  who  know  him 
with  the  desire  to  do  something  worth 
while.  I  consider  him  one  of  my  warm- 
est personal  friends,  and  my  admiration 
for  his  abilities  and  my  personal  affec- 
tion for  him  are  boundless. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or  J 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CALU-QBNLl 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  i.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
Inserting  in  the  Record  this  excerpt  from 
the  Western  Water  News,  San  Francisco, 
which  is  published  by  the  Irrigation  Dis- 
tricts Association  of  California.  It 
speaks  for  itself,  and  the  facts  revealed 
are  indeed  shocking.  It  definitely  shows 
the  cost  of  bureaucratic  control,  and 
especially  that  dictatorial  bureaucracy 
known  as  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

The  excerpt  follows: 

BUKZAU  OVKKHXAO   AT   RCCOKB   HiCHS COST   Of 

PaojecTS  Skteocketcd 

An  anaysls  of  the  supplemental  contracts 
for  the  construction  of  distribution  systems 
for  four  irrigation  districts  along  the  Prlant- 
Kern  Canal  shows  that  these  districts  will 
pay  $6,196,000  overhead  exp>ense  to  tbe  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation — an  amount  equivalent 
to  $61  per  acre.  Tes.  overhead  expense 
money  for  the  Bureau. 

The  average  construction  cost  of  the  dis- 
tribution system  for  the  four  districts,  com- 
prising a  total  area  of  101.000  acres,  wUl  ap- 
proximate 9145  per  acre.  The  average  over- 
head amounts  to  42  percent  of  tbe  estimated 
cost  of  construction.  The  total  cost  of  the  • 
systems  not  including  contingencies,  aver- 
ages «20«  per  acre. 

Breakdown  by  districts: 


District 

ACTM 

Estimated 

coiutruction 

cost 

Barran 
ovtrbnd 

Percentage  of  constmctloo  oast 

Delano- Earlimart 

Lindmore ....„..„ .... 

M.OOO 
25.»JU 
10.000 
15.000 

|8.24«.613 
3,  264,  713 
1,444,000 

1.703,000 

$3,222,000 

1,M0,U00 

64Z0a> 

7V2.0OO 

3«  percent  or  $63  per  men, 
47  (MTcient  or  S«3  per  mm. 
44  percent  or  SIM  per  men. 
47  tiercent  or  $S3  per  acn. 

1  vanhoe 

Lindsay-Strathmore.       

Report  OQ  Lesi$lative  and  Inve$tisatiTe 
Actions  of  Hoase  Committee  on  Armed 
Services 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CARL  VINSON 

or  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.    VINSON.    Mr.    Speaker,   it   has 
been  the  practice  of  the  Committee  on 


Armed  Services  to  report  a  summation 
of  the  activities  of  the  committee  at  tfle 
end  of  each  Congress.  At  the  outset.  I 
want  to  express  my  sincere  appreciation 
to  all  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  for  their  excellent 
cooperation  and  their  willingness  to  de- 
vote themselves  to  the  heavy  legislative 
and  investigative  load  that  was  placed 
upon  them  during  this  Congress. 

I  could  not  single  out  any  member  of 
the  committee  for  his  meritorious  work, 
l)ecause  there  was  excellent  work  per- 
formed by  all.  However,  I  do  want  to 
publicly  state  my  sincere  thanks  to  the 
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ranking  minority  member,  the  Honor- 
able Dewey  Short,  of  Missouri,  for  hia 
cooperation.  Partisanship  is  a  subject 
that  is  rarely  mentioned  in  the  Commit- 
ter on  Armed  Services,  and  certainly  Mr. 
Short  and  the  other  members  of  the 
minority  party  demortstrated,  during  this 
Congress,  together  with  the  members  of 
the  majority  party,  that  national  de- 
fense was  the  primary  concern  of  the 
entire  committee. 

I  think  you  would  be  Interested  to 
know  that  of  the  more  than  500  House 
bills  referred  to  the  committee  we  took 
action  on  136.  If  the  large  number  of 
bllla  referred  to  the  committee  with  re- 
spect to  the  Marine  Corps  are  included, 
that  fleure  of  course  is  increased  con- 
siderably There  were  15  Senate  bills 
referred  to  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee acted  upon  10  of  them.  Seven 
House  resolutions  were  referred  to  the 
committee,  and  action  was  taken  on  3  of 
them;  17  House  Joint  resolutions  were 
referred  to  the  committee,  with  action 
taken  on  3.  Of  this  total  more  than  75 
bills  acted  upon  by  the  committee  have 
or  will  become  public  laws. 

During  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
the  full  committee  met  177  times.  In 
addition,  there  were  55  meetln;is  of  the 
4  subcommittees,  and  65  meetings  of 
the  special  subcommittees.  In  addition 
to  that,  there  were  63  meetings  of  the 
Investigating  subcommittees.  The  total 
of  360  meetings  is  impressive.  There 
were  very  few  days  during  the  entire 
Elighty-second  Congress  that  the  com- 
mittee was  not  in  action.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  this  statement  will  be  found  a 
complete  resume  of  the  bills  that  were 
reported  by  the  committee  and  were  en- 
acted into  law. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest,  however, 
to  give  a  brief  rfsimi*  of  some  of  the 
more  important  measures  which  have 
been  enacted  into  law  or  which  have  been 
considered  by  the  committee.  For  ex- 
ample, the  first  bill  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee resulted  in  Public  Law  3.  This  was 
a  bill  which  authorized  the  construction 
or  conversion  of  some  500.000  tons  of 
modem  naval  vessels.  Including  the  giant 
new  supCTcarrier,  the  Forrestal,  whose 
keel  will  be  laid  this  month.  This  in- 
creases the  striking  power  of  our  fleet 
considerably.  That  law  aL«^  contained  a 
provision  prohibiting  the  sale,  transfer, 
or  lease  of  any  combatant  vessel  of  the 
Navy  without  the  prior  approval  of  the 
Congress. 

Public  Law  51  Is  probably  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress during  the  Eighty -second  Congress. 
This  was  the  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act,  which  amended  the 
old  Selective  Service  and  Training  Act. 
It  increased  the  draft  period  from  21  to 
24  months,  eliminated  some  of  the  loop- 
holes hy  which  persons  evaded  service, 
and  established  the  National  Security 
Training  Commission,  which  was  the 
first  step  in  the  establishment  of  a  uni- 
versal military  training  program.  Under 
this  law  the  Congress  approved  the  prin- 
ciple cf  universal  military  training,  but 
of  course  we  have  not  yet  enacted  the 
Implementing  legislation  which  will  per- 
mit the  initiation  of  this  very  important 
defense  program. 


Public  Law  121  authorized  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  provide  appropriate 
lapel  buttons  for  widows,  jiarents,  and 
next  of  kin  of  members  of  tbe  Armed 
Forces  who  lost  or  lose  their  lives  in  the 
armed  services  of  the  United  States  dur- 
ing World  War  II  or  during  any  subse- 
quent war  or  period  of  armed  hostilities 
In  which  the  United  States  may  be 
engaged. 

Public  Law  122  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  prescribe  the  sum  of  money 
which  may  be  credited  to  each  new  cadet 
and  midshipman  upon  his  admission  to 
either  Academy,  and  amended  the  old 
law  which  limited  this  amount  to  S250. 
While  this  did  not  grsint  any  increased 
benefits  to  cadets  and  midshipmen,  it  did 
permit  them  to  receive  advainces  for 
clothing  of  a  suflBcient  amount  to  carry 
them  through  their  4  years  at  the 
Academy. 

Public  Law  131  liberalized  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Missing  Persons  Act  relating 
to  travel  by  dependents  and  transporta- 
tion of  household  and  jsersonal  effects. 

Public  Law  146  authorized  the  transfer 
of  certain  naval  vessels  to  France,  Den- 
mark. Peru,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  and  Great 
Britain.  This  act  was  required  because 
of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  3,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  forbids  the 
transfer,  sale,  or  loan  of  naval  vessels 
without  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress. 

Public  Law  150  was  historic  in  a  sense. 
In  thr.t  it  provided,  for  the  first  time,  an 
organizational  structure  for  the  Air 
Force.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
law  the  Air  Force  only  existed  on  the 
basis  of  a  few  transfer  orders  and  a  few 
sentences  in  the  National  Security  Act. 
Now  the  Air  Force  has  a  basic  organiza- 
tion act  dealing  with  its  functions,  du- 
ties, and  its  composition. 

Of  tremendous  significance  was  Public 
Law  155,  which  authorized  the  construc- 
tion or  establishment  of  large  numbers  of 
very  necessary  military  installations  and 
facilities  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
total  amount  of  authorization  exceeded 
$5,700,000,000.  Among  other  things, 
this  law  requires  each  of  the  Secretaries 
to  come  into  agreement  with  both  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  with  respect 
to  certain  real  estate  transactions.  That 
is.  where  real  property  transactions  of 
the  military  departments  involve  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $25,000  annually, 
prior  approval  of  both  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  must  be  obtained.  Like- 
wise, leases  of  real  property  where  the 
annual  rental  is  in  excess  of  S25,000  must 
Ix'  approved  by  both  committees. 

Public  Lew  171  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  enlarge  water  supply 
facilities  for  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  area, 
including  the  authorization  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  aqueduct.  This  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  support  of  Camp 
Pendleton,  Calif.,  a  Marine  Corps  instal- 
lation in  which  the  Government  has  an 
investment  of  approximately  $150,000,- 
000. 

Under  Pubhc  Law  176  additional 
funds  were  authorized  for  the  construc- 
tion  of  experimental  submarines. 

Public  Law  217  amended  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  an 


Injustice  to  certain  enlisted  members 
who  reenlisted  for  indefinite  p>eriods  of 
time,  and  who,  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  law,  were  deprived  of  reenlist- 
ment   lx)nuses.  R 

Public  Law  220  granted  a  very  neces- 
sary authority  to  the  Boards  for  the 
Correction  of  Military  and  Naval  Rec- 
ords by  authorizing  them  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  frcMn  the 
correction  of  such  records.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  law  injustices  could  be 
corrected,  but  no  monetary  claims  could 
be   paid. 

Public  Law  311  authoriz<;d  the  Presi- 
dent to  convey  and  assign  all  equip- 
ment contained  in  or  api)ertaiiiing  to 
the  United  States  Army  Provisional 
Philippine  Scout  Hospital  at  Port  Mc- 
Kinley,  Philippines,  to  the  Republic  of 
the  Philippines  and  to  assLst  by  grants- 
in-aid  the  Republic  of  the  Philippines 
In  providing  medical  care  and  treatment 
for  certain  Philippine  Scouts  hospital- 
ized therein. 

Public  Law  346  increased  the  pay  and 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  including  retired  pay,  and  in 
addition,  increased  the  benefits  payable 
to  the  dependents  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Public  Law  403  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  aeronautical  research  facil- 
ities by  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  necessary  for  the 
effective  prosecution  of  aeronautical 
research. 

Public  Law  404  extended  the  Rubber 
Act  of  1948  to  March  31.  1954. 

Public  Law  408  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  women  as  phy- 
sicians and  specialists  in  tbe  medical 
services  of  the  Army,  Navy,  aod  Air 
Force. 

Public  Law  410  extended  the  date  for 
qualification  for  the  special -inducement 
pay  provided  for  physicians  and  dentists. 

And.  of  course,  this  report  would  be 
incomplete  if  it  did  not  include  a  ref- 
erence to  Public  Law  416,  wliich  gave  to 
the  Marine  Corps  a  strong  voice  on  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and.  in  addition, 
placed  the  Marine  Corps  on  a  three -di- 
visional organizational  structure  to- 
gether with  supporting  aircraft. 

Then  there  was  Public  Law  436,  known 
as  the  Federal  Catalog  Act,  which  should 
bring  about  tremendous  savings  in  the 
armed  services  by  establishing  a  single 
catalog  for  the  myriad  items  lised  by 
the  Armed  Forces. 

In  addition,  there  is  H.  R.  8120.  au- 
thorizing the  construction  of  many  very 
necessary  military  projects  throughout 
the  United  States  and  many  parts  of  the 
world.  The  amount  will  exceed  $2,000.- 
000.000. 

S.  3337,  authorized  the  loan  of  two 
submarines  to  the  Netherlands,  while 
H.  R.  8222.  authorized  the  loan  of  cer- 
tain naval  vessels  to  the  Japanese  in  or- 
der to  permit  them  to  patrol  their  own 
coast.  Both  of  these  measures  will  be  of 
benefit  to  our  own  Navy  and  will  save 
money  for  the  Federal  Government. 
They  have  passed  the  House  and  the 
Senate  and  are  awaiting  the  signature  of 
the  President. 

And  finally,  special  mention  should  be 
made  of  the  Reserve  Act,  H.  R.  5436. 
which  is  awaiting  the  Presidents  signa- 
ture.    This  probably  will  be  known  as 
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"the  Magna  Carta  of  the  Reserves"  and 
Its  importance  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  reservists 
throughout  the  United  States  cannot  be 
overemphasized. 

These  are  just  a  few  of  the  laws  en- 
acted during  this  Congress  which  were 
acted  upon  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  There  were  many 
other  measures  dealing  with  easements, 
authorizations  and  countless  other  tech- 
nical matters  which  were  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  persons  or  depart- 
ments involved. 

I  should  also  mention  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  spent  con- 
siderable time  on  the  implementing 
legislation  for  universal  military  train- 
ing. After  considerable  study  and  de- 
bate the  bill  was  recommitted  by  the 
House,  but  the  action  on  the  part  of  the 
House  would  indicate  that  there  is  a 
strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  universal 
military  training  and  in  all  likelihood, 
further  action  will  be  taken  in  the  next 
Congress. 

Nor  would  the  report  be  complete 
without  mention  of  the  activities  of  the 
Hebert  special  subcommittee.  This 
subcommittee  met  59  times  and  its  dis- 
closures with  regard  to  waste  and  in- 
-  eflBciency  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  by 
the  Armed  Forces  will  undoubtedly  re- 
sult in  large  savings  to  the  taxpayers. 
The  subcommittee  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  excellent  work.  I  am  today  filing 
a  detailed  report  with  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives covering  all  the  activities  of 
this  special  subcommittee,  and  account- 
ing for  the  money  authorized  for  their 
investigative  work  under  House  Resolu- 
tion 38.  House  Resolution  114,  and  House 
Resolution  557, 

In  summary,  I  would  like  to  again 
thank  the  members  of  the  committee  for 
their  excellent  work.  They  have  made 
a  most  substantial  contribution  to  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

Legislation  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Armed  Services  Commit' 
tee  during  the  82d  Cong,  and  the  status  as 
of  July  3.  1952 

1.    BILLS   ENACTXI}   IITTO   LAW 


Pablic 
Law 

I 
H 

.  R 

.  orS. 

Subject 

3 

H 

R 

1001.. 

Construction  of  modern  naval 
vessels. 

4 

H 

R 

2262.. 

Marine  Band  to  Dorchester 
HeiKhts,  Mass. 

40 

U 

R 

2062.. 

Navy  Band  to  Norfolk,  Va. 

61 

.^. 

I 

Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act. 

6 

8. 

927 

Central  Intelligence  Act  of  1949, 
amend  in?. 

#7 

U. 

R. 

4200.. 

Officer  Personnel  Act  of  1947, 
amending  with  respect  to  line 
odicers. 

W 

H.J.  Res.  67. 

Supercarrier  to  be  named  James 
V.  Forrettal. 

n 

U. 

R. 

385... 

Conveyance  of  land  at  Highland 
Falls.  N.  Y. 

n 

H. 

R. 

1200.. 

National  Defense  Act,  oorrectioa 
of  error  in. 

103 

U. 

R. 

1201.. 

Operation  of  messes  In  armed 
services. 

m 

H. 

R. 

r»ii.. 

Lapel  buttons  for  widows,  next 
of  kin,  etc. 

m 

H. 

R. 

2736.. 

ClothinK  and  equipment  allow- 
ance at  the  service  academies. 

Ul 

U. 

R. 

1199.. 

Missing  Persons  Act,  amending 
with  respect  to  travel  and 
transportation. 

143 

H. 

R. 

4024.. 

Easements. 

144 

H. 

K. 

4360.- 

Quartermaster  experimental  fuel 
station.  Pike  County,  Mo. 

14« 

H. 

R. 

3463.. 

Transfer  of  certain  naval  vessels. 

147 

H. 

R. 

4113.. 

National  Ouard  insienia. 

IW 

U. 

R. 

1726.. 

Air  Force  Organization  Act  of 

J 

1961. 

Legislation  reported  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee during  the  82d  Cong,  and  the  status  at 
of  July  3,  1952 — Continued 


Public 
Law 

H.  R.  or  8. 

155 

H.  K.  4914.. 

167 

H.  R.  1303.. 

171 

173 

H.  R.  5102.. 
S.  1994 

17B 
180 

H.  R.  1227.. 
H.  R.  4205.. 

20j 

8.1912 

210 

H.  R.  1215.. 

217 

H.  R.  5405.. 

220 

H.  R.  1181.- 

222 

H.  R.  4049.. 

227 

H.  R.  3548.. 

230 

H.  R.  5062.. 

236 

H.  R.  4928... 

268 
275 

8.  1244 

8.  1710 

311 

H.  R.  1216... 

312 

H.  R.  2737... 

817 

H   R.  4444... 

318 
319 

H.  R.  4796... 
H.  R.4965... 

321 

H,  R.  4897.- 

339 

H.  R.  4337.. 

346 
364 

H.  R.  5715.. 
H.  R.  4949.. 

377 

H.  R  4511-. 

403 

H.  R.  6336.. 

404 

406 

H.  R.  6787-. 
8.  2552 

410 

8.3019.. 

«2 

H.  R.  9090.. 

416 

S.  677.. 

436 

H.  R.  7405.. 

Pri- 

fate 
Lav 

222 

3.  1220 

290 
868 

H.  R.  062... 
H.  R.  4692.. 

403 

i 

H.  R.3O03.. 

1 
671 

H.  R.606... 

Subject 


Military  and  naval  pubic  works, 
flscal  year  IU52. 

Air  Force  officers,  repcrts  of  sur- 
vey and  vouchers. 

San  Dieeo,  Calif.,  water  supply. 

Submarine  Ulua  to  be  uaed  at 
target. 

Experimental  submarines. 

Authoriting  retirement  benefits 
for  Chief  of  Dental  Division  of 
the  Navy  Department. 

Land  conveyance  at  New  Or- 
leans, La. 

Land  and  other  property  trans- 
actions by  .N'avy  Department. 

Reenlistment  bonus  lor  Armed 
Forces. 

Payment  of  claims  arising  from 
correction  of  military  records. 

Castle  Island  Terminal  Facility, 
South  Boston.  Mass. 

Payments  to  States  and  Terri- 
tories for  disabled  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

Authorizing  appointment  and 
employment  by  Veterans'  .\J- 
ministration  of  retired  officers. 

Land  conveyance  at  Newport, 

Alaskan  Civil  Defense. 

Land  conveyance  in  De  Kalb 
and  Putnam  Counties.  Tenn. 

Hospital  equipment  and  grants- 
in-aid  to  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines. 

Reimbursement  to  certain  naval 
attach^,  etc.,  for  certain  ex- 
penses incurred  on  foreign  mis- 
sion. 

Conveyance  of  land  to  Macon. 
Ga. 

Highway  at  Ft.  Braeg,  N.  C 

Conveyance  of  land  at  S«al 
Beach.  Calif. 

Conveyance  o:  land  in  Boston, 
Mass. 

Authorizing  certain  easements, 
land  and  other  property  trans- 
actioiLs. 

Armed  services  pay  Increase. 

Blank  ammunition  for  veterans' 
funerals. 

Conveyance  of  certain  real  prop- 
erty at  Kahului,  WaiTuku. 
Maui,  T   H. 

National  Advisory  Committea 
for  .\eron3utics  facilities. 

Rubber  .\ct  extension. 

Female  physicians  and  specialists 
in  Medical  Services  of  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 

Special  inducement  pay  to 
doctors  and  dentists  in  Armed 
Fortvs.  exterijion  of. 

Federal  Civil  Defense  Act. 
amending. 

Marine  Corps,  personnel 
strength  and  status  of  com- 
mandant in  relation  to  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

Federal  Catalog  System. 


Appointment  of  Bemt  Balchen 
as  jHTinanent  colonel  in  Regu- 
lar Air  Force. 

William  0.  Stevens,  relief  of. 

Appointment  of  Joseph  F.  Car- 
mil  as  permanent  colonel  In 
Regular  Air  Force. 

Rear  Adm.  Emory  D.  Stanley, 
employment  with  Ooveru- 
ment  of  Peru. 

Presentation  of  Distinguished 
Flying  Cross  to  Col.  Roscoe 
Turner. 


s.  BILLS  AwarriNc  sicNATmiE  or  thi  president 

H.  R.  1180,  Research  and  development  work 
by  and  on  behalf  of  the  Departments  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force;  H.  R.  1222,  amend- 
ing Army  and  Air  Force  Vltallzatlon  and  Re- 
tirement Equalization  Act;  H.  R.  4021.  con- 
veyance of  portion  of  land  at  United  States 
Blllltary  Reservation  at  Fort  Schuyler,  N.  Y.. 
amending  the  act;  H.  R.  8065,  payment  for 
transportation  of  dependent*,  baggage,  and 
household   goods   of   certain   naval   officers; 


H.  R.  5198,  transfer  of  certain  property  In 
the  Virgin  Islands;  H.  R.  5428,  Armed  Forces 
Reserve  Act;  H.  R.  6601,  extending  to  Secre- 
taries of  Navy  and  Treasury  authority  now 
vested  In  Secretaries  of  Army  and  Air  Force 
with  respect  to  withholding  officers'  pay; 
H.  R.  7714,  National  Guard  carrier  bill;  H.  R. 
8222,  loan  of  certain  vessels  to  Japan;  Houas 
Joint  Resolution  222,  appointment  posthu- 
mously of  William  S.  Cox  as  third  lieutenant. 
United  States  Navy;  S.  2582,  conveyance  of 
land  in  Russell  County,  Ala.,  to  W.  T.  Heard; 
8.  3337,  loan  of  certain  vessels  to  the  Nether- 
lands: H.  R.  8120.  military  and  naval  public 
works,  fiscal  year  1953. 

3.    BILLS  PCNPtNG  IN  THE  SENATS 

H.  R.  1179,  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aeronautics  facilities  (contained  In  Pub- 
lic Law  403 — further  action  unnecessary): 
H.  R.  1183.  publication  of  official  registers 
for  services  by  Secretaries  of  Army.  Navy,  and 
Air  Force:  H.  R.  2604,  appointment  of  Sid- 
ney F.  Mashblr.  colonel.  Army  of  the  Unlt«d 
States,  to  permanent  grade  of  colonel  In 
Regular  Army:  H.  R.  2735.  transfer  of  certain 
military  prisoners  and  confinement  facili- 
ties to  control  and  management  of  Attorney 
General;  H  R  2821.  enactment  of  certain  pro- 
visions Included  In  Defervse  Appropriation 
Act  and  Civil  Functions  Appropriation  Act; 
H  R  6319,  appointment  of  a  Chief  of  Medi- 
cal Services  Corps  of  the  Navy;  H.  R.  6769, 
Jurisdiction  of  Board  of  Review  established 
under  section  301  of  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944:  H.  R.  8177,  administrative 
matters  affecting  Federal  Government. 

4.    BILLS    KXPORTKO    TO    HOUSE    BCT    NOT    PASSED 

H.  R.  1184.  participation  In  Olympic 
Games:  H  R.  5012,  use  of  oleomargarine  by 
Navy;  H  R.  6140,  construction  of  modern 
naval  vessels. 

B.    BILLS  BEPOtTED  TO  HOT7SE  AND  LAID  ON  TABLB 

House  Resolution  681,  662,  and  683,  all  per- 
taining to  the  Koje  Island  episode. 

a.    RECOMMITTEO  TO  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMITTES 

H.  R.  5904,  National  Security  Training 
Corps  Act. 


Allocation  of  TV  Channels 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARMAR  D.  DENNY,  JR. 

OF   PFNNSTLVANlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'Ea 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DENNY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Pitts- 
burgh has  led  the  Nation  in  many  sig- 
nificant industries,  civic  developmenta, 
and  artistic  accomplishments.  In  1920, 
Station  KDKA  became  the  first  com- 
mercial broadcasting  company,  al- 
though it  had  begun  its  experimental 
broadcasting  in  1916.  The  Federal 
Communications  Commissions  records 
show  that  KDKA  was  granted  the  first 
nonexpenmental  license  on  the  7th  of 
November  1921. 

Pittsburgh  now  has  one  local  televi- 
sion service  and  under  the  Commission's 
present  and  apparently  final  allocation 
plan,  will  have  one  more  if  everything 
goes  well  in  about  5  years.  Pittsburgh 
is  the  centft-  of  a  large  industrial  and 
residential  community,  1  of  the  first  10 
markets  in  the  country.  Every  single 
metropolitan  district  comparable  to  it 
in  size  has  more  service  and  in  6  years 
will  have  still  more. 

The  so-called  plan  of  the  Commission 
Is  actually  not  a  plan  at  all.    It  is  devised 
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and  the  stations  are  allocated  on  a  hlt- 
or-mi&fi  procedure  taking  into  considera- 
tion no  demands  for  services  or  public 
convenience  and  we  may  say  now  with 
teleTision.  no  question  of  necessity.  It 
Is  Just  as  if.  at  the  time  of  the  plan- 
ning of  the  airlines,  no  regard  had  been 
given  to  population  or  to  number  of  po- 
tential passengers,  but  straight  lines  had 
been  drawn  on  a  map  and  the  authorities 
had  said:  "Here  is  where  the  main  lines 
shall  go."  There  is  no  semblance  of 
ordinary  common  sense  or  practical 
order  of  arrangements. 

There  seems  to  be  no  way  of  breaking 
down  this  allcped  system.  Pittsburgh 
has  been  awarded  an  educational  very 
high  frequency  chajinel  and  its  lone  very 
high  frequency  commercial  station  will 
continue  its  monopoly.  The  real  reason 
IS  not  apparent  One  reason  given  Is 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Post  OflBce  is  less 
than  170  miles  from  the  tran.«miltter  of 
an  existing  station.  Eght  miles  makes 
this  difference.  This  is  nonsense  to  me 
and  to  several  hundred  thousand  ardent 
television  fans  in  the  district.  No  com- 
missioner after  earnest  and  thoughtful 
consideration  could  come  up  with  such 
a  decision. 

Comparison  can  be  cited  at  any  length 
and  all  show  how  ridiculous  the  situa- 
tion is.  The  broadcasters  hare  no  part 
In  this  decision.  All  of  them  obviously 
would  like  to  serve  the  Pittsburgh  dis- 
trict. No  one  of  them  wants  an  abso- 
lute monopoly.  It  is  a  job  for  the  public 
to  demand  more  service,  to  stand  up  for 
their  rights  and  for  all  of  the  cities  and 
communities  In  the  metrojaoUtan  area 
to  marshal  their  combined  forces  In 
time-con.5umlng,  expensive,  and  deter- 
mined effort.  It  may  even  include  de- 
mands for  hearings,  briefs,  petitions, 
and  pos^ble  court  action.  It  will  t)e  a  big 
Job.  but  It  can  be  done  by  concerted 
effort  and  by  that  alone. 


Inflation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  UNE 

or  MAs&ACHL'srrrs 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3,  1952 

Mr  LANE.  Mr  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  following  resolutions  adopted  at  the 
Thirty-second  Department  Encampment 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States  in  Revere.  Mass. 

Whereas  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  are  aware  of  the  devastaUng 
effects  which  Innatlon  Inevitably  Inflicts 
upon  the  living  standards  of  the  people  and 
uncn  the  national  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  Is 
presently  enR&«red  in  a  defense  program  of 
vast  proportions  putting  into  motion  forces 
Which  if  uncontrolled  would  inevitably  lead 
to  inflation,  and 

Whereas  such  Inflation  would  Imperil  the 
success  of  that  pri.>gram  and  consequently 
create  a  serious  threat  to  the  foundations  of 
freedom  upon  which  our  Government  Is  es- 
tablished, as  well  as  to  the  economic  welfare 
o7  every  wage  earner,  bxisineas  enterprise  and. 


more  Immediately,  to  every  person  dependent 
upon  a  fixed  Income;   and 

Whereas  this  organization  la  of  the  firm 
belief  that  price  and  wa^  controls  are  es- 
sential weapons  In  the  fight  against  such 
Inflation :   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Rettolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  depart- 
ment, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  assembled 
in  Revere  this  month  of  June  1952.  record 
Itself  as  recommending  to  the  Conio'ess  of 
the  United  SUtes  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  be  extended  beyond  iu  present  ex- 
piration date  and  that  the  Congress  make 
full  use  of  its  powers  to  Insure  that  the 
stabilization  program  be  continifcd  and  ef- 
fectively utUlzed  for  so  long  as  there  shall 
remain  a  clear  danger  of  Inflation;  and  be 
It  fxirther 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  to  each  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 


Whereas  Stalin's  gunmen  slaughtered  15.- 
000  Polish  soldiers  at  the  Katyn  Forest,  Camp 
Koeielsk.  Camp  Starobielsk,  and  Camp  Os- 
tanshkov  in  1940;   and 

V^ereas  Influences  In  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  not  only  remained  silent  birt 
kept  the  facts  of  this  Inhuman  act  from 
the  American  press  and  from  the  American 
public;  and 

Whereas  the  investigation  was  suppressed 
and  an  Iron  curtain  regarding  the  Katyn 
Korrst  masaacre  was  drawn  "by  high  military 
officers  In  the  Pentagon  In  Washington;  and 
Whereas  the  Polish  Americans  received  eva- 
sive answers  by  the  State  Department  In 
Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  slaughter  of  the  Polish  offi- 
cers was  kept  hidden  at  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam conferences  and  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  established  that  the 
Government  of  Russia  la  responalble  for  tills 
atrocity;  and 

Whereas  this  is  a  crime  against  all  human 
decency  and  concept  of  the  rights  of  human 
beings;  and 

Whereas  American  ofDcers,  our  military 
chaplains,  when  found  In  communistic  over- 
run K  jrean  soil,  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs  with  the  same  kind  of  trickery 
which  the  Communists  used  for  their  Pol- 
ish captives  and  shot  In  the  back  of  their 
heads  with  Russian  made  bullets,  the  same 
as  the  polish  captives  In  Katyn  Forest:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  Department  of  Massachusetts  and 
Other  members  of  this  outstanding  and  pa- 
triotic organization.  In  convention  assem- 
bled at  Revere.  Mass.,  go  on  record  condemn- 
ing the  actions  of  the  State  Department 
and  the  Pentagon  for  keeping  the  facts  from 
the  American  public  In  1945;  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  sell-out  of  Poland  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  Conferences  by  the  great 
powers  o'  which  the  United  States  Gk>vern- 
ment  had  a  major  p€U-t  be  constantly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  so  Uiat  positive  action 
may  be  taken  to  rectify  the  mlstsike  made 
by  the  agreements  which  resulted  In  selling 
Poland  Into  bondage:  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  tills  resolution 
when  adopted  by  this  convention  to  be  sent 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  from  this 
commonwealth  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  many  uninformed  people  are 
seeking  ways  and  means  of  eliminating  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  which  was 
created  by  Congress  In  1933;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  armed 
service  will  discharge  thousands  of  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  during  the  next  year 
many  of  whom  have  never  had  work  experi- 
ence; and 

Whereas  these  Korean  veterans  as  well  as 
aU  veterans  including  disabled  veterans  will 


need  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service  to  effectivriy 
find  their  place  in  the  present  labor  market: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Massachxisetts.  in  annual  convention  assem- 
bled at  Revere,  Mass.,  on  June  27,  28,  29, 
1952.  does  hereby  request  the  national  or- 
ganization to  seek  the  necessary  funds  from 
Congress  to  properly  staff  the  Veterans  Em- 
ployment Service;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  National  Convention  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wans  of  the  United 
States  to  be  held  In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
August  3-8,  1952,  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
C<jngresainaii  and  Senator  from  Masaachu- 
setts.  -^ 


:'■_.,  Wanted 

"***«XTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF    NTW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  S,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  item  which  ap- 
peared In  This  Week,  the  Sunday  supple- 
ment of  the  New  York  Herald  TYlbune 
of  June  29,  1952.  Although  written  In 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  Is  still  sis  ap- 
propriate as  though  written  today. 

Wanted  % 

(By  Joslah  Gilbert  HoUand)  i 

God  give  us  men!     A  time  like  this  demands 

Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith  and 

ready  hands: 
Men  whom  the  lu&t  of  office  does  not  kill; 
Men  whom  the  spoils  of  office  cannot  buy; 
Men  who  possess  opinions  and  a  will; 
Men  who  have  honor — men  who  will  not  lie; 
Men  who  can  stand  before  a  demagog. 
And  damn  his  treacherous  flatteries  without 

winking  1 
Tall  men,  sun-crowned,  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking! 


Aa^lress  by  the  Honorable  William  Ben- 
ton, of  Connecticut,  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Democratic  Conyentioii 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF    ITEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  19o2 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  excerpts 
from  the  powerful  and  thought-provok- 
ing speech  delivered  at  the  Wisconsin 
State  Democratic  Convention  on  June  28 
by  our  distinguished  ccUeague,  the  Junior 
Senat4.'r  from  Conr>ectlcut  [Mr.  BehtonI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxc- 
oao,  as  follows: 

I  have  come  here  to  Oahkoeh  to  toll  you 
that,  as  I  read  the  political  signs.  W9  Demo- 
crats can  and  will  win  in  November — In  Con- 
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nectlcut.  across  the  Nation — yes;  and  most 
particularly  of  all  In  Wisconsin.  Indeed  If 
there  are  any  two  so-called  doubtful  States 
In  which  we  are  sure  to  win — they  are  Wis- 
consin and  Connecticut. 

I  say  this  regardless  of  the  outcome  of 
the  slaughter  that  is  schedule'*  to  take  place 
at  the  Chicago  stockyards  week  after  next. 
I  understand  that  the  managers  of  the 
stockyards  have  promised  that  they  will  shut 
down  the  plants  if  the  smell  gets  too  bad 
for  the  Republican  Convention. 

The  Republican  Convention  should  now 
offer  to  do  as  much  for  the  stockyards. 

Some  of  you  here  tonight  may  call  me  an 
optimist  as  I  look  toward  next  November. 
I  insist  that  if  we  Democrats  show  a  reason- 
able minimum  of  the  common  sense  that  is 
the  great  attribute  of  our  party  then  I  am 
not  only  an  optimist  but  a  realist. 

I  know  that  the  voice  of  your  delegates 
will  be  heard  at  our  Democratic  Convention 
on  July  21,  Joined  with  those  of  Connecticut, 
Miivjesota,  California.  New  Jersey,  and 
other's^— in  the  great  progressive  spirit  of 
your  State  and  our  party.  One  reason  the 
Southern  conservatives  are  so  powerful  in 
the  party  is  that  we  In  the  North  have  lost 
elections  when  we  should  have  won  them. 
We  have  let  great  progressive  States  such  as 
Wisconsin  fall  Into  the  hands  of  reaction- 
aries. •  •  •  Here  Is  a  challenge  we  Demo- 
crats must  face  within  our  party  as  well  as 
without.     •     •     • 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  asked  to  appear  on 
a  TV  show  with  the  title  "Can  Any  Demo- 
crat Win  in  November  on  the  Roosevelt-Tru- 
man Record?"  I  replied  that  the  title  ought 
to  be  "What  Democrat  Can  Lf>8e  on  the 
Roosevelt-Truman  Record?"  You  and  I 
know  some  Democrats  who  could  lose.  But 
I  ask  you — what  Democrat — what  Democrat 
that  we  Democrats  are  llliely  to  nominate — 
could  lose — If  he  lurxs  on  that  record? 

President  Truman  does  not  want  to  run 
again  himself.  I  don't  want  him  to  run  due 
to  my  personal  aflfection  for  him.  He  Is 
determined  not  to  run.  I  myself,  many 
months  ago,  called  on  him  at  the  White 
House  and  urged  him  not  to  run.  I  was  one 
of  the  very  few.  I  said  to  him,  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent, even  If  you  are  elected  you  can  only 
go  down  in  Influence  and  leadership  com- 
pared to  your  future  role  as  the  world's  most 
distinguished  and  Inflyential  private  citizen." 
Still  today  I  do  not  think  he  will  run  because 
I  am  positive  we  Democrats  will  nominate 
the  right  candidate,  a  candidate  who  will  run 
on  the  Roosevelt-Truman  record  and  who 
will  assure  us  a  victory. 

But  I  would  guess  that  President  Truman 
would  run.  If  he  had  to,  to  save  our  party 
from  a  candidate  who  would  not  run  on  the 
great  record  because  Harry  S.  Truman's  life- 
time devotion  is  to  the  Damocratlc  Party, 
It  has  been  said  that  the  Republicans  seem 
to  have  a  genius  for  snatching  defeat  out 
Of  the  jaws  of  victory.  But  I  am  confident 
we  shall  not  try  to  rival  them  or  outdo  them 
at  this  strange  game  by  nominating  a  can- 
didate who  falls  to  accept  our  great,  progres- 
sive record  in  its  entirety. 

The  problem  for  us  Democrats  at  our  forth- 
coming convention  is  twofold:  First,  to 
choose  a  candidate  of  and  for  the  people  who 
will  run  on  our  great  Democratic  record,  and 
secondly,  to  get  this  record  understood  by 
our  American  people.  When  it  is  under- 
stood— and  by  November  I  predict  that  it 
will  be  understood — we  shall  not  and  cannot 
loee. 

Otir  Democratic  Party  has  traditionally 
been  the  party  of  youth  and  courage  and 
action.  As  I  look  around  tonight  I  am  proud 
to  be  reminded  how  the  Democratic  Party 
constantly  renews  itself.  Yes,  the  ycur.g 
Democrats  keep  coming  on.  I  am  glad  to 
be  here  in  Wisconsin  to  attest  to  this  fact 
as  I  look  at  this  audience.  Ycu  demonstrate 
to  the  fact  that  we  are  the  party  of  youth, 
of  hope,  of  faith  in  the  future. 


It  has  been  truly  said  of  the  Republican 
Party  that  their  old  men  live  in  the  shadow 
of  the  past  and  that  their  young  men  live  in 
the  shadow  of  their  old  men. 

I  do  not  deny  that  we  Democrats  have 
made  mistakes,  plenty  of  them.  I  even  con- 
cede we  are  going  to  make  plenty  more. 

But  the  over-all  record  of  the  Democratic 
Party  in  the  last  20  years — 20  of  the  most 
difficult  and  terrible  years  In  our  history — 
is  a  record  of  courage,  of  action  and  of 
achievement.  Yet.  it  seems  to  have  been 
proved,  during  this  20  years,  that  If  you 
want  to  live  like  a  Republican — you've  got 
to  vote  UkB  a  Democrat. 

We  Democrats  are  the  builders  and  we 
ehall  never  sell  our  country  short. 

Today,  however,  we  face  two  major  prob- 
lems, one  foreign  and  the  other  domestic. 
We  cannot  keep  our  eyes  on  our  own  well- 
being  alone.  Yes,  our  first  and  major  prob- 
lem Is  how  to  develop  the  greatest  possible 
power  and  strength  In  leading  the  world  to 
peace;  and  how  to  help  our  friends  and 
allies  In  developing  their  own  strength  to 
resist  the  menace  of  Communist  Imperial- 
ism. The  second  problem  Is  how  to  continue 
to  give  our  people  as  much  well-being  at  ' 
home  as  we  can  give  them  In  line  with  our 
Imperative  need  to  develop  our  military 
power. 

Now  what  have  we  Americans  done  about 
these  two  problems?  I  submit  to  you  my 
friends  in  Wisconsin  that  the  Democrats 
have  taken  action  while  most  Republicans 
have  not. 

Indeed,  many  Republicans  have  taken  to 
the  public  platform  to  fool  the  people  about 
both  problems.  Many  Republicans  have 
charged  that  we  Americans  are  not  prepared 
for  a  world  military  crisis.  I  agree  that  we 
are  not.  But  what  have  they  sought  to  do 
to  help  us  prepare  ourselves  for  It? 

In  1949  who  was  It  who  voted  to  cut  our 
aid  to  our  allies — drastically?  The  Republi- 
cans. 

In  1950  who  was  It  who  voted  to  cut  our 
aid  to  our  allies — drastically?  Yes,  you  are 
right;  that  was  the  year  the  Republicans 
voted  to  kill  the  Mutual  Defense  Act  for 
military  aid  to  our  allies. 

In  1951.  who  was  it  who  again  voted  to 
cut  our  aid  to  our  allies — drastically?  The 
Republicans. 

Yet  we  find  the  present  Senate  floor  lead- 
er of  the  Republicans,  Mr.  Bbioges,  of  New 
Hampshire,  saying  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  we  are  "weak  militarily"  because  "the 
administration  has  set  its  sights  too  low 
Insofar  as  our  arms  programs  have  been 
concerned."  What  kind  of  double  talk  Is 
this?  You  here  tonight  know  what  kind. 
It's  Republican  double  talk. 

Now  may  I  ask  you  another  question? 
Just  who  has  set  the  sights  too  low  on  arms 
production?  Yes,  you  are  right;  the  Repub- 
licans. 

Who  was  It,  In  1947  and  1948— In  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress — who  was  It 
who  reduced  the  funds  requested  by  the 
administration  for  our  arms  program? 

Now  don't  be  suprlsed  by  my  answer. 
You're  right  again.     It  was  the  Republicans. 

In  1949.  you  will  recall,  91  percent  of  all 
Senate  Republicans  voted  to  allow  the 
Senate  to  cut  our  military  appropriations. 
And  again  In  1951,  nearly  70  percent  of  all 
Senate  Republicans  voted  to  reduce  oxir  mil- 
itary appropriations  drastically. 

Mr.  Bridges,  won't  you  look  at  the  record 
before  vou  talk  about  who  has  set  the  sights 
too  low?  Mr.  Tatt,  won't  you  check  your 
own  record?  A  few  days  ago  you  said  that 
you  and  John  Foster  Dulles  have  much  the 
same  views  on  foreign  policy.  May  I  remind 
you  that  Mr.  Dulles  served  In  the  Senate 
from  July  7  to  November  8,  1949.  and  his 
voting  record  on  foreign  policy  diurlng  this 
period  shows  him  In  agreement  with  Mr, 
Tatt  on  only  37  percent  of  those  votes?    He 


was  in  actual  disagreement  on  68  percent 
of  the  Tctes.  Does  that  sound  as  though 
these  two  gentlemen  shared  much  the  same 
views? 

Mr.  Tatt.  let's  stop  kidding  the  public 
about  Republican  harmony  which  doesn't 
exist. 

All  Republicans  have  been  at  their  best 
when  some  few  of  them,  such  as  John  Foster 
Dulles,  have  collaborated  In  a  bipartisan  for- 
eign policy.  Under  the  so-called  bipartisan 
foreign  policy  we  have  made  great  strides 
in  uniting  the  free  world  to  defend  Itself 
against  aggression.  Under  It  the  United  Na- 
tions was  born.  Under  It  we  gave  military 
assistance  to  Greece  and  Turkey  when  they 
were  threatened  with  destruction  by  the 
Communist  aggressor.  Under  it  the  Marshall 
plan  came  into  being  and  the  European  re- 
covery program  was  developed.  Through  It 
we  have  extended  the  economic  and  technical 
aid  that  have  swung  France  and  Italy  away 
from  the  Communist  orbit  and  into  a  grow- 
ing cooperation  with  the  West. 

Under  our  bipartisan  foreign  policy  tlie 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  has  been  ratified  and 
the  Mutual  Assistance  Act  has  been  approved. 

Under  I'  the  point  4  program  of  helping 
less  fortunate  and  underprivileged  people*  to 
help  themselves  has  become  a  reality. 

Under  It  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  waa 
fashioned  and  signed  by  50  nations. 

Under  It  we  have  signed  a  mutual  defense 
pact  with  the  Philippines  and  another  with 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Under  It  the  European  Defense  community 
has  been  established  with  the  first  agreement 
In  history  for  the  union  of  military  and  eco- 
nomic strength  between  the  nations  of  West- 
ern Etirope. 

And  now.  under  It.  Western  Germany  has 
been  tentatively  admitted  to  the  family  of 
free  nations  In  our  common  western  defense 
effort. 

In  spite  of  these  accomplishments — Indeed 
these  amazing  accomplishments  Judged  by 
any  past  standards — these  accomplishments 
which  have  contributed  so  much  to  collective 
security  and  to  our  own  national  safety — 
most  Republican  congressional  leaders  con- 
tinue to  oppose  and  fight  our  foreign  policy. 

However,  here  in  Wisconsin  I  must  pause 
In  this  area  of  foreign  policy  to  pay  tribute 
to  yoxir  senior  Senator.  Yes;  I  must  here 
tonight  pay  my  respects  to  my  friend.  Sena- 
tor WiLXT.  In  his  recent  speeches  In  his  role 
as  senior  Republican  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  he  has  called  on  hla 
reluctant  and  recalcitrant  Republican  col- 
leagues to  support  our  American  foreign 
policy.  Further.  In  his  speech  on  the  Senate 
floor  only  last  Wednesday,  he  said,  "I  do  not 
want  to  see  the  Republican  Party  attempt  to 
climb  to  power  by  an  unprincipled  policy  of 
poiiring  venom  on  individuals,  on  person- 
alities, rather  than  by  calm,  reasoned  analy- 
sis of  issues  and  principles."  I  shall  let  you 
figure  out  for  yourselves  what  Senator  he  Is 
referring  to  when  be  speaks  of  "pouring 
venom  on  individuals." 

Senator  Wilxt  and  I,  by  the  way,  are  the 
Joint  sponsors  of  a  resolution  to  restudy  the 
whole  question  of  our  world  role  In  the  realm 
of  Ideas,  with  the  objective  of  elevating  our 
ideological  efforts  Into  an  Instrument  of  su- 
preme national  policy.  And  I'm  happy  to 
announce  that  only  yesterday  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  the 
resolution  out  favorably  for  action  by  the 
Senate,  recommending  that  »50,000  be  appro- 
priated to  conduct  such  a  study. 

Today,  with  total  disregard  for  truth,  some 
reckless  Republican  leaders  who  vigorously 
approved  the  action  of  the  United  Nations 
to  stop  the  Korean  aggression  at  the  time 
when  it  was  taken,  now  blame  the  President 
for  what  they  call  the  Truman  war.  They 
continue  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the  United 
Nations'  action  in  Korea  proved  that  the 
United  Nations  will  keep  its  pledged  word; 
that  it  wlU  meet  the  armed  might  of  aggres- 
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■!▼•  war  with  a  greater  armed  might  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  peace. 

Now.  Mr.  Bridges  and  Mr.  Republican,  may 
1  turn  to  our  domestic  economy,  and  may  I 
ask  who  la  responsible  for  the  fact  that  our 
Hation  has  more  private  businesses  making 
greater  profits  and  with  fewer  business  fail- 
ures than  ever  before  In  our  history?  Is  It 
the  Republicans?     Guess  again. 

Why  are  our  people  today  making  more 
money,  after  taxes,  than  ever  before  In  our 
history?  In  the  last  20  years,  the  American 
people  have  had  more  income  left  after 
Federal  taxes — In  the  20  years  under  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  8  .Truman — than 
In  all  the  previous  administrations  in  the 
history  of  our  country  combined.  Do  you 
attribute  this  to  Republican  management? 
Also,  Mr.  Bridges,  and  Mr.  Republican, 
please  tell  me  this.  Who  is  responsible  for 
the  fact  the  United  States  now  has  mere 
people  employed  than  ever  before  in  our 
history? 

Can  we  agree  on  this?  Most  assuredly — 
can  we  agree  that  most  assuredly  It  is  not 
the  Republicans. 

Senator  T*rT,  the  perennial  candidate 
from  Ohio,  speaking  In  the  Senate  not  so 
long  ago  said,  "I  see  no  reason  for  a  larger 
percentage  at  work  In  1950  than  In  1900. 
There  Is  no  magic  In  more  Jobs — more  people 
working." 

Now  I  ask  you  here  tonight:  is  that  the 
sentiment  of  the  Republican  Party?  Seem- 
ingly It  Is  now  about  to  be  confirmed  In 
Chicago  week  after  next. 

Most  assuredly  TArr's  attitude  Is  not  that 
of  the  Democratic  Party.  Today  the  United 
States  has  nearly  e2,000.0C0  people  gainfully 
employed — far  more  than  ever  before  in 
our  history.  Our  workers  have  more  secur- 
ity, more  benefits,  and  more  self-respect 
than  ever  before.  The  average  weekly  pur- 
chasing power  of  our  working  people  has 
risen  more  than  40  percent  In  the  last  15 
years.  Here  we  have  the  answer  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Manufacturers  Association  who 
Bit  on  their  yachts  on  Lake  Michigan  and 
send  radiograms  that  the  country  Is  going 
bankru.  t. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  record  of  the  i>ast  20  years  Is  one 
Which  has  never  been  equaled  in  our  history 
and  which  we,  as  Democrats,  are  not  going 
to  Jeopardize  by  ttirnlng  our  Nation  over  to 
those  who  say,  'We  can  give  you  prosperity, 
we  can  do  the  same  things  that  the  Demo- 
crats can  do,  only  we  can  do  them  better." 

Now  I  do  most  regretfully  concede  we  Dem- 
ocrats have  had  our  sinners.  Most  unhappily 
life  Is  like  that  Life  has  Its  quota  of  sin. 
We  Democrats  don't  like  our  sinners  and  we 
are  exposing  them  and  punishing  them.  We 
Democrats  are  not  complacent.  We  here 
tonight  are  shocked  that  there  are  Democrats 
who  would  betray  their  country  and  their 
party.  We  Democrats  must  seek  to  be  more 
ruthless  than  any  of  our  predecessors  la 
obliterating  corruption  In  our  Government. 

I  have  never  seen  the  Democratic  Party 
When  it  couldn't  stand  improving.  But  I'll 
also  say  this:  when  have  we  seen  It  when  It 
wasn't  an  Improvement  over  anything  else 
that  was  available?  I  am  a  believer  In  com- 
petition. I  have  been  so  all  my  life.  In  the 
Interests  of  the  American  people,  I  wish  our 
Democratic  competition  were  tougher  and 
more  vigorous. 

Corruption  isn't  merely  the  taking  of 
bribes.  It  is  also  the  giving  of  them  by 
buElnessmen;  It  Is  the  pressures  to  debase 
the  tax  laws  on  behalf  of  the  oil  and  other 
lobbies:  It  Is  the  current  attempted  steal  of 
the  falsely  named  tldelands  oil  properties. 
It  Is  the  recent  Senate  Tote  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

Frantically  the  Republicans  are  today  call- 
ing on  the  shades  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  •  •  •  But  let  me 
quickly  assure  you  that  any  similarity  be- 
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tween  the  party  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the 
party  of  Joe  McCarthy  Is  purely  colncldentaL 
It's  a  semantic  accident. 

The  Senate,  as  you  know,  moves  In  6-year 
cycles.  Six  years  ago.  In  1946.  the  postwar 
reaction  swept  into  office  13  new  Republi- 
can Senators  from  Northern  and  Western 
States.  Some  believe  the  meat  shortage  In 
the  fall  of  1946  had  something  to  do  with 
this.  At  any  rate,  these  13  brought  the  Re- 
publicans Into  control  of  the  Senate  and 
we  had  the  Ill-fated  Eightieth  Congress. 
The  Democratic  majority  was  restored  In 
the  1948  elections  and  was  again  sustained 
In  the  1950  balloting.  It  was  In  1950  that 
I  became  Democratic  Senator  No.  49,  the  one 
who  delivered  the  democratic  majority,  and 
I  remember  my  pleasure  when  Ted  Granlk 
saluted  me  early  In  1950.  when  I  debated 
Senator  Tatt  on  tJie  American  Forum  of  the 
Air.  as  "Mr.  Democrat." 

TbU  fall  of  1952  those  same  13  Republican 
Senators  of  the  class  of  1946  are  coming  up 
for  a  reckoning.  •  •  •  some  of  these  13 
happily  for  your  nerves  and  digestion,  you 
haven't  beard  too  much  about. 

One  of  the  13,  of  course,  you  here  in  Wis- 
consin know  all  too  well — the  one  and  only 
Junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

But  If  these  men  are  returned  to  office 
this  fall — If  the  Republicans  again  gain  con- 
trol of  the  Senate  and  Its  machinery — the 
country  and  the  world  will  begin  to  hear  a 
very  great  deal  about  them.  With  6  years 
of  seniority  behind  them,  and  6  years  ahead 
of  them,  they  would  automatically  move  Into 
positions  of  enormous  power  and  great  au- 
thority. The  freshman  class  of  1946  would 
become  the  senior  and  Indeed  the  take-over 
class  of  1952.  This  Is  the  real  Issue  before 
the  American  people  next  November.  This 
Issue  far  transcends  the  personalities  of  the 
two  presidential  aspirants. 

Woodrow  Wilson  once  said,  "I  know  not 
better  how  to  describe  our  form  of  govern- 
ment In  a  single  phrase  than  by  calling  it  a 
government  by  the  chairman  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  of  Congress." 

Under  the  seniority  system,  with  a  Repub- 
lican Senate  three  of  these  men  of  1946 
would  automatically  become  chairmen  of 
powerful  standing  committees  of  the  Senate. 
Others  would  move  Into  the  No.  2  spots,  aa 
heirs  apparent. 

Among  the  automatic  chairman  would  be 
our  mutual  friend,  Joseph  McCarthy,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  with  devastating  power  over  all 
Government  departments.  Only  this  week 
he  boasted  about  his  presumptive  chairman- 
ship on  CBS's  "Chronoscope"  TV  program. 
He  said  "Leavenworth  won't  hold  them,"  re- 
ferring to  his  prospective  victims. 

I  do  not  Intend  to  dwell  long  on  Senator 
McCartht.  He's  your  problem  more  than 
mine.  I  got  him  from  you  and  I  gladly  give 
him  back.  You've  known  him  longer  than 
1  have.  I've  just  been  trying  to  help  and,  of 
course,  to  help  all  Americans.  Here  In  Wis- 
consin you  have  unwittingly  contributed  to 
the  United  States  the  one  Senator — the  one 
whom  the  Washington  press  corps  agrees 
could  be  most  easily  spared. 

•  •  •  •  • 

X  was  in  Etirope  last  fall  as  a  member  of 
the  congressional  delegation  to  the  Stras- 
burg  conference  on  the  unification  of  Eu- 
rope. Senator  Wilet.  incidentally  was  also 
on  the  delegation.  I  was  asked  at  press  con- 
ference after  press  conference,  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  "Tell  us.  Senator  Benton,  do  you 
think  McCarthy  will  take  over  the  United 
States?"  At  that  time,  I  would  say  that  Mc- 
Carthy was  the  best  known  name  In  the 
United  States  Senate  In  Europe.  These  peo- 
ple, so  recently  under  the  tryannles  of  Hitler 
and  Mussolini,  tremble  as  they  recall  their 
tactics — and  as  they  read  about  McCarthy's 
sensational  charges  on  their  front  pages  they 
wonder  whether  It  can  happen  to  us  here 
In  the  United  States. 


In  this  coming  campaign  you  will  want  to 
watch  particularly  for  two  pieces  of  Mc- 
Carthy sophistry.  One  will  be  the  simplest 
but  most  pervasive  of  all  logical  fallacies: 
"The  Communists  are  against  me;  you  are 
against  me;  I  must  be  on  the  right  side  and 
you  must  be  a  Communist."  That  Is  the 
fallacy  of  the  undistributed  middle.  If 
there  must  be  fallacies,  you  must  see  that 
McCarthy  Is  put  In  the  middle,  on  his  way 
to  the  bottom  where  he  belongs. 

The  other  will  be  McCarthy's  claim  that 
he  gets  results.  He  has  recently  claimed 
that  11  people  from  his  various  lists — what 
I  have  called  his  numbers  game — have  re- 
signed from  the  Government  or  been  fired. 

The  New  York  Times  says:  "(McCarthy) 
has  been  of  no  use  whatever  In  enabling  us 
to  distinguish  among  sinners,  fools,  and 
patriots  •  •  •"  Time  magazine  Is  more 
generous:  "Just  how  many  Communists 
has  Joe  rooted  out?     The  answer:  none." 

The  truth  Is  that  Senator  McCarthy  la 
nothing  but  a  Joseph-Come-Lately  In  the 
fight  against  communism.  He  had  nothing 
whatsoever  to  do  with  the  Hiss  case,  the 
Coplon  case,  the  Wadlelgh  case,  the  Rem- 
ington case  or  with  the  systematic  Indict- 
ment  and  conviction  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment of  the  Communist  leaders  of  the 
United  States.  He  has  been  a  slelght-of- 
mouth  artist  who  has  managed  In  some 
quarters  to  create  an  Illusion  that  it  was  he 
who  was  responsible  for  the  efforts  to  rid 
the  Government  of  Communists.  But  this 
lUuElon.  like  all  Lluslons.  will  not  bear  the 
light  of  day  nor  the  test  of  facts.  It  has 
deceived  millions  and  duped  thousands  but 
it  Is  -.n  illusion  that  is  steadily  being  shat- 
tered by  the  hard  rocks  of  fact  and  trutb. 
■  •  •  •  • 

There  is,  of  course,  going  to  be  fisrce  and 
bitter  opposition  to  all  our  Democratic  can- 
didates next  November.  We  shall  meet  It 
not  with  more  bitterness,  but  with  better 
men  and  a  far  better  program.     •     •     • 

Yes;  we  Domocrats  must  continue  to  bo 
the  party  of  hope.  We  have  believed  and 
we  must  continue  to  believe  In  a  future 
even  finer  than  the  reality  of  today.  We 
Democrats  know  that  In  the  final  analysis, 
when  each  voter  goes  to  the  ballot  box  la 
November,  he  will  ask  himself  this  ques- 
tion: "Which  party  will  do  the  best  for  me, 
for  my  family,  and  my  country?"  We  Demo- 
crats must  see  to  It  that  each  and  every 
voter  has  the  chance  to  know  the  answer, 
without  any  fear  or  foreboding. 

If  you  here  tonight  do  the  Job  you  can  do, 
and  I'm  sure  will  do.  the  majority  of  Wis- 
consln  voters  will  know  there's  only  one  an- 
swer to  that  question.  There's  only  one 
road  for  the  informed  voter,  for  his  own 
future,  for  the  future  of  his  children  and 
his  family,  this  Is  the  road  of  renewed  dedica- 
tion to  the  great  Ideals  and  the  great  goals 
for  which  our  Democratic  Party  has  stood 
and  must  continue  to  stand. 


Resolution  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
on  July  3  adopted  a  committee  resolu- 
tion which  I  presented  after  conference 
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with  Delegate  Bastlbtt.  of  Alaska,  call- 
ing on  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Governor  o.'  Alaska  for 
immediate  reports  on  the  reign  of  terror 
and  lawlessness  which  for  several  months 
has  prevented  shipments  of  coal  from 
the  Usibelli  Coal  Mine.  Alaska,  to  vital 
Air  Force  l)ases  at  Ladd  and  Elelsen 
Relds. 

The  resolution  asks  for  reports  on 
what  steps  have  been  taken  and  are  con- 
templated to  restore  the  supply  of  coal 
to  these  bases,  which  have  been  cut  off 
from  the  source  of  over  60  percent  of 
their  supply  for  several  months 

The  resolution  also  authorizes  the 
Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Mining,  of 
which  Representative  Ken  Rigan,  of 
Texas,  is  chairman,  to  investigate  and 
report.  Mr.  Rsgan  had  already  issued  a 
statement  demanding  an  investigation. 

The  committee's  resolution  follows: 
Risottmoyr  or  ttte  Cojrsmm  ojf  Intikiob 

AND  iJiSXTLAM.  AtTAIBS  OF  THZ  HOUSX  OF  RTP- 

wxsrwTA-nvTs 

Wlxereas  the  United  States  Air  Force  bases 
at  Ladd  Field  and  Elelsen  Field.  Alaska,  are 
vital  to  the  delense  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  this  commUtee  is  advised  that 
these  bases  are  dependent  for  over  60  percent 
of  their  fuel  supply,  or  over  300.000  tons,  oo 
the  production  of  the  Usibelli  Coal  Mine, 
Inc..  at  Suntrana.  Alaska;  and 

Whereas  there  have  been  laid  before  this 
oommlttee  connnunlcatlons  from  said  pro- 
ducer and  from  Its  employees  to  tlie  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
the  Governor  of  Alaska,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing telegram  is  an  example: 

HxALT.  Alaska.  June  7,  1»S2. 
Tbc  Arrouorr  Generai.. 

Washington,  D.  C: 
This  telegram  is  sent  you  by  vote  of  the 
employees    of    Usibelli    coal    mine    which    is 
producing  over  200,000  tons  of  coal  rltal  to 
United  Sutes  Air  Force  bases  in  Alaaka.    We 
have  been  prevented  frocn  shipping  coal  by 
violence  Including  mass  picketing  by  armed 
mobs  in  violation  of  a  United  States  court 
injunction,  beating  of  our  men,  dumping  of 
loaded  cars,  sabotage  of  equipment,  and  de- 
struction of  power  plant  by  fire.    These  pick- 
ets are  not  enaployees  ol  this  nUne   but  ot 
Realy   River   Coal    Co.   and   Evan   Jones   Coal 
Co.     We  are  not  on  strike  and  have  no  dis> 
pute  with  our  employer.     The  only  Issue  la 
whether  we  shall  be  forced  to  Join  United 
llCne  Workers  which  we  have  repeateilly  voted 
not  to  do.    Most  of  us  belong  to  other  unions. 
On  May  20  United  States  marshals  came  here 
and  restored  order,  but  violence  was  resumed 
May  30  and  the  power  plant  burned  June  2. 
We   need   police  protection   to  enable   us   to 
ship  to  United  States  Air  Ptarce.    We  are  over 
100  miles  Irom  nearest  police  force  and  it  is 
essential  that  you  instruct  United  States  at- 
torney and  United  States  »Mr«Ha)  x^  gtatlon 
deputies  here  for  an  Indefinite  time. 

Emkotzks  or  Usibslu  Coal  Han,  Inc. 

Whereas  the  committee  Is  fxirther  advised 
that  on  June  13.  1953,  notwithstanding  the 
presence  of  United  States  marshals,  and  in 
defiance  of  an  Injuiurtlon  of  the  United 
States  court,  violence  was  resiuned.  with  the 
deliberate  destruction  of  a  second  p>ower 
plant,  a  fuel  truck,  fuel  tanks,  and  other 
equipment,  and  that  shlpmenu  to  the  Air 
Force  from  this  mine  are  now  completely 
stopped;  and 

Whereas  the  committee  ta  further  advised 
that  this  company  wUl  be  unable  to  continue 
Its  stripping  operations,  at  a  cost  of  several 


thousand  doUart-  per  day.  unless  shipments 
to  the  Air  Poroe  are  resumed  and  wiU  be 
forced  to  shut  d   wn;  and 

Whereas  the  ccMnmlttee  is  advised  that  if 
this  principal  producer  Is  unable  to  strip 
coal  in  the  sunxrner.  It  will  be  physically  im- 
possible to  mine  coal  In  the  winter;  and 

Whereas  this  committee  Is  further  advised 
that  if  production  from  this  mine  falls,  the 
other  mmes  In  ^Uaska  wlU  be  unable  to  ex- 
pand their  production  to  meet  the  Air 
Force's  requirements,  and  a  situation  poten- 
tially disafUuus  to  the  defense  of  Alaska  win 
develop  next  whiter  when  existing  stockpiles 
at  these  bases  are  exhausted:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  bfi  tfie  Commit Ue  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
ttpcs.  That — 

1.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Havy, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ar  Force,  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  Oov- 
eroor  of  Alaska  are  requested  to  report  to 
this  ccmunlttee  as  expeditiously  ■•  possible 
upon  (a)  the  incX»  Involved  in  the  foregoing 
matter,  fb)  th«?  steps  taken  to  aseure  an 
adequate  supply  of  coal  to  the  Ladd  and 
Eielsen  bases  in  Alaska,  (e)  the  steps  taken 
to  restore  law  and  order,  and  (d)  what  fur- 
ther action  is  contemplated. 

2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  request- 
ed to  furnish  t4)  this  committee  (a)  copies 
of  all  reports  made  to  hhn  by  the  investi- 
gator lie  dispatched  to  the  Dslbelll  coal  mine 
in  June  I9M.  <b)  copies  of  all  communica- 
tions by  the  United  Mine  Workers  to  the  In- 
terior Department,  and  replies  thereto. 

3.  The  Subcommittee  on  Mines  and  Min- 
ing, or  any  subcomniittee  thereof  designated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Mines  and  Mining,  to  authorized  and  directed 
to  investigate  the  matters  referred  to  In  this 
reeolntlon,  to  e«erclae  therein  the  powers 
conferred  by  House  Reeohrtton  80,  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  and  to  report  its  recom- 
mendations to  this  committee. 


Gtagress  SImmU  Review  Statatory  Aa- 
tlMrify  im  the  Natroaal  Board  for  the 
PrMMtJM  •(  Rifle  Practice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF  rKI«I«STI.VAMl* 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RFPRKSKNTATTVES 

Saturday.  July  S.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 

House  of  Representatives  has  just  com- 
pleted action  on  the  Defense  Department 
Appropriations  Act  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953  including  therein  an  appropriation 
in  the  amount  of  $100,000  for  the  Na- 
tional Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rif!e 
Practice  and  the  Division  of  Civilian 
Maricsmanship  in  the  Department  of  the 
Army. 

Although  the  Department  of  Defense 
had  originally  requested  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  for  $199,000  to  carry  out  the 
statutory  objectives  of  this  program  the 
budget  request  was  reduced  to  $130,000, 
the  .'^flirre  sum  that  was  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  was  estabhshed  by  Con- 
gress in  1903.  Ihiring  the  past  20  years 
these  appropriations  have  averaeed 
$305,000  annually.  Kven  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  which  reduced  defense  expen- 


ditures to  an  almofif  darrermi.'fly  Tow 
level,  appropriated  $303,000  In  1948  for 
the  support  of  this  program, 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  it  wouki  be  de- 
sirable lor  the  Lighty-third  Congress  to 
review  the  basic  statutory  autlionty  (or 
the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice,  with  a  view  toward  mak- 
ing the  program  function  more  con.slst- 
ently  with  the  techniques  of  otir  modem 
national  defense  structure. 

It  is  my  under^atanding  that  the  Divi- 
sion of  Civilia.n  Martemnanahip  func- 
iioris  as  part  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  yet  the  benefits  flowing  from  the 
program  are  e<7ually  important  to  the 
Air  Force.  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  as  ttcU 
as  Civilian  Defense.  This  fact  Is  pointed 
out  in  an  editorial  by  Mai.  Gen.  Merritt 
A.  Edson,  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
retired,  executive  director  of  the  Na- 
tional Ri^  Association,  on  the  subject 
of  civilian  marksman.ship.  and  its  Impor- 
tance to  every  individual,  be  he  soldier, 
sailor,  airman,  or  marine.  Under  unani- 
mous consent,  I  Include  this  editorial  aa 
part  of  my  statement  at  this  point : 
[Prom  the  American  Rifleman  of  December 
19&1I 
CivnjAit  MAMKSMiUfSHir  Aim  Too 

(Enrroe's  Nors.— MaJ.  Gen.  Merritt  A.  BS- 
soa  USMC.  retired,  became  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  National  Rifle  Association  on  July 
1.  1951.  After  a  brilliant  military  career  In 
which  be  won  many  honors  Incltxdlng  tha 
Medal  of  Honor  for  heroic  action  on  Guadal- 
canal in  1942.  the  general  retired  from  the 
Marine  Corps  In  1947.  At  that  Ume  he  re- 
turned to  hia  native  Vermont  to  organJee  a 
State  pxjUce  force  and  serve  as  lU  first  direc- 
tor. Throughout  his  professional  career  th« 
leader  of  World  War  II  famous  Edson  Raid- 
ers has  been  closely  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  NRA.  He  has  helped  guide  Its  affair* 
for  over  30  years.  Pellow  directors  of  tha 
association  elected  him  a  member  of  the  e«- 
ecutlve  committee  in  1939.  vice  president  In 
1947.  and  president  In  IM*  He  gs^e  up  the 
latter  honorary  nOce  this  yr»r  mnd  reslfrnKi 
as  Vermorifs  Director  of  PuWk  Safety  to 
take  over  his  present  position  as  full-thne 
leader  of  the  National  Rifle  AssocUtlon'S 
aao.OOO  members.) 

If,  as  the  majority  of  oar  military  )ei*<Jer» 
believe,  tt  Is  the  rifleman  who.  In  the  final 
analysis,  carries  the  flffht  to  the  enemy  and 
clinches  the  decision:  If.  as  provided  by  the 
National  Security  Serrlce  and  Training  Act. 
erery  one  of  our  sons  must  become  a  part  of 
the  Armed  Forces  for  a  definite  period  of  hi> 
life:  if,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  ne«t  world 
war  win  Involve  our  entire  Roriety,  reqntre 
Rreater  masses  of  manpower  than  ever  before, 
and  bring  the  flarhtinfr  to  our  home-land; 
and  If.  as  the  records  of  World  War  IT  Indi- 
cate, only  2  percent  of  our  male  population 
are  familiar  with  weapons  and  have  had 
training  to  marksmanship:  Isnt  It  time  to 
make  a  real  effort  to  create  that  nation  of 
marksmen  which  made  the  United  States 
possible  and  which  we  must  again  become  If 
we  are  to  survive?  ThU  U  primarily  a  civil- 
ian task— a  task  for  the  National  Beard  for 
the  Promotioi.  of  Rifle  Practice  and  for  the 
National  Rifle  AsaocUtlon  of  America. 

In  a  letter  elsewhere  in  this  Issue  of  the 
Rifleman.  Col.  B.  c.  Blng.  OSC.  Army,  has 
said: 

•Durtng  the  last  year  (1950>.  training  pro- 
grams could  not  reflect  the  ninnber  of  hours 
considered  desirable  for  proper  tralnhig  in 
marksmanship.  This  limitation  of  time  waa 
not  caused  by  any  desire  to  slight  thte  type 
of  training,  but  was  necessitated  by  the  need 
of  rapid  training  of  battle  rapiaceraenta  in 
all  essential  subjecu  during  the  short  traiiv- 
Ing  time  available." 
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This  situation  Is  not  unique.  It  has  hap- 
pened before  in  our  national  history,  and  it 
probably  will  occur  in  the  futiire.  No  one 
knows  better  than  I  how  necessary  It  la  to 
build  up  the  strength  of  the  combatant  units 
of  our  Armed  Forces  in  days  of  emergency, 
or  how  often  this  must  be  accomplished  at 
exr>ense  of  adequate  trs'nlug  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

In  Switzerland,  In  Finland,  and  in  the 
Norse  countries,  this  problem  la  met  by  the 
statutory  requirement  that  each  youth  shall 
be  taiight  how  to  shoot  under  the  instruction 
of  bli  local  rifle  club  prlpr  to  the  time 
ne  reaches  the  age  for  induction  into  their 
compulsory  military  service.  Further,  when 
he  hss  completed  his  time  on  active  duty 
and  returiu  to  his  home  in  a  Reserve  status, 
he  must  nudntaln  his  proficiency  in  marks- 
manship by  firing  an  annual  requallflcation 
course  under  the  supervision  of  his  local 
rifle  club  so  long  as  he  Is  liable  for  service 
in  the  defense  of  his  country.  Such  a  sys- 
tem insures  that  the  individual  will  already 
be  trained  in  marksmanship  when  called  to 
service  either  initially  or  later  as  part  of 
the  Reserves,  tinder  such  a  system  the  time 
ordinarily  allocated  to  marksmanship  train- 
ing at  the  mobilization  center  can  be  de- 
voted to  other  subjects  or  the  man  can  be 
assigned  to  a  combatant  unit  at  an  earlier 
date.  It  has  proven  less  costly  in  dollars 
and  cents;  and  Its  efliclency  was  amply  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Finns  In  their  war  against 
the  Soviets  in  1939. 

If  such  a  system  had  been  in  effect  within 
the  United  States  there  would  have  been  no 
reason  for  the  story  which  appeared  In  the 
October  26  edition  of  the  Boston  Post  which 
told  of  the  death  of  a  boy  sent  Into  combat 
In  Korea  without  ever  having  once  shot  a 
rifle  in  practice.  "Then  one  day."  the  story 
reads,  "they  •  •  •  told  him  to  get  ready 
for  overseas  combat  in  Korea.  •  •  • 
George  didn't  even  have  a  rifle  In  his  hand 
until  he  was  aboard  ship.  He  didn't  have 
a  chance  over  there.     •     •     •" 

If  such  a  system  had  been  in  effect  In  the 
tJnlted  States  there  would  have  been  no 
cause  for  Col.  C.  M  Boyer,  asslsUnt  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Associa- 
tion, to  say  not  long  ago  that  "In  July. 
August,  September,  and  October  of  last  year 
(1950),  thousands  upon  thousands  of  mem- 
bers of  the  volunteer  and  Inactive  Reserve 
were  placed  on  active  duty  and  within  3  weeks 
from  the  time  they  reported  for  duty  they 
were  casualties  in  Korea.  If  we  are  going 
to  tlirow  them  into  conflict  that  quickly,  as 
we  may  often  have  to  do.  then  we  should  give 
them  a  sufflcleiit  amount  of  training  so  they 
can  at  least  protect  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent." 

The  frameW'DTk  around  which  universal 
marksmanship  training  can  b?  built  in  this 
country  Is  already  In  existence.  The  law  al- 
ready provide^  that  rifle  ranges  under  control 
of  the  regular  services  and  the  National 
Guard  shall  be  made  available  whenever  pos- 
sible for  marksmanship  training  of  civilians. 
The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  is  already  charged  by  law  with 
the  encouragement  of  rifle  practice  through- 
out the  United  States,  particularly  In  the  di- 
rection of  qualifying  as  finished  marksmen 
those  Individuals  who  may  be  called  upon  to 
serve  In  time  of  war.  The  National  Board  al- 
ready has  statutory  authority  for  recom- 
mending to  Congress  the  construction  of 
ranges,  both  Indoor  and  outdoor,  where  none 
now  exist;  and  for  providing  arms  and  am- 
munition and  target  materials  to  civilians 
engaged  In  marksmanship  training.  The  Na- 
tional Rifle  Assc>clatton  has  almost  8.000  sen- 
ior and  Junior  rifle  and  pistol  clubs  scattered 
throughout  the  country,  ready-made  to  as- 
sume the  task  of  instruction.  All  that  Is 
needed  to  convert  this  framework  Into  the 
structure  of  universal  marksmanship  train- 
ing that  has  proved  so  successful  elsewhere  is 
a  very  slight   modification   of   existing   law. 


Even  without  that  change,  much  can  be  done 
if  only  the  people  and  Congress  will  recognize 
the  Important  part  trained  marksmen  play 
in  national  security,  and  will  insist  that  the 
National  Board  carry  out  the  functions  pre- 
scribed for  It  under  law. 

It  Is  not  my  Intent  to  Imply  that  the  ability 
to  shoot  straight  Is  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  national  security.  Marksmanship 
training  is  only  one  facet  of  the  myriads 
which  comprise  the  defense  of  this  country. 
But  it  is  that  part  of  national  security  which 
affects  the  Individual  more  directly  than  any 
other.  Whenever  soldier  Is  pitted  against 
soldier — or  armed  civilian  against  an  armed 
Invader — It  Is  the  one  who  has  been  best 
trained  to  shoot  who  survives.  If  a  man 
knows  his  weapon  and  If  he  has  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  use  it,  he  can  at  least  protect 
himself  to  a  certain  extent  and  he  can  have 
a  chan<;e  over  there, 

Mjcrkitt  a.  Edson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  a 
study  of  this  editorial,  as  well  as  the  sub- 
ject generally,  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  objectives  of  this  program  could 
be  administered  more  effectively  as  an  ac- 
tivity  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Reorganisation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  DAWSON 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  Eighty-second  Congress,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments  considered  nine  bills  em- 
bodying a  number  of  the  remaining  rec- 
ommendations on  reorganization  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

Over  60  percent  of  its  reorganization 
proposals  have  been  placed  into  effect  in 
the  short  period  since  the  Commission 
on  Organization  headed  by  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover,  completed  its  studies. 

In  order  to  fit  in  hearings  on  these 
important  matters  with  a  crowded  com- 
mittee calendar  and  intense  activities  on 
the  part  of  several  of  our  subcommittees. 
It  was  necessary  to  schedule  these  bills 
during  the  second  session.  Study  and 
examination  of  the  many  issues  in  these 
nine  basic  recommendations  within  the 
committee's  purview  afforded  the  Mem- 
bers opr>ortunity  to  evaluate  policy  con- 
siderations implicit  in  such  legislation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Citizen's  Com- 
mittee for  the  Hoover  report,  which  has 
contributed  to  such  a  great  extent  in 
sustaining  public  interest  in  the  field  of 
reorganization  through  these  hearings 
opportunity  was  afforded  Members  of 
Congress,  civic  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate citizens  to  express  themselves  on 
the  benefits  of  this  type  of  legislation. 
On  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  should  like 
to  state  that  the  response  of  the  public 
In  this  respect  has  been  most  gratifying. 
The  bills  considered  by  the  committee 
were: 

H.  R.  3674,  H.  R.  3304:  To  establish 
principles  and  policies  to  govern  gener- 
ally the  management  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  in  accord- 
ance with  recommendations  of  the  Com- 


mission on  Organization  of  the  Execu- 
tive Branch  of  the  Government, 

H.  R.  3676.  H.  R.  3314:  To  place  in  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  re- 
sponsibility for  coordination  of  certain 
miscellaneous  activities  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

H.  R.  3678,  H.  R.  3307;  S.  1139:  Making 
certain  changes  in  laws  applicable  to 
regulatory  agencies  of  the  Government 
so  as  to  effectuate  the  recommendations 
re<?arding  regulatory  agencies  made  by 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 

H.  R.  3683,  H.  R.  3303:  To  establish  a 
temporary  National  Commission  on  In- 
tergovernmental Relations.  Also  similar 
to  H.  R.  13,  H.  R.  391. 

H.  R.  3689.  H.  R.  3306:  To  establish  a 
Department  of  Social  Security  and  Edu- 
cation In  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission  on  Or- 
ganization of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

H.  R.  3697,  H.  R.  3406,  H.  R.  5879:  To 
create  a  commission  to  make  a  study  of 
the  administration  of  overseas  activities 
of  the  Government,  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations to  Congress  with  respect 
thereto. 

H.  R.  6243 :  To  provide  for  certain  re- 
organization in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  the  Commission  on 
Organization  of  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  Government. 

H.  R.  2879.  H.  R.  2880:  To  reestablish 
the  Commission  on  Organization  of  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Also  H.  R.  2881,  H.  R.  2882.  H.  R.  2883. 
H.  R.  2884,  H.  R.  2885.  H.  R.  2886,  H.  R. 
2887,  H.  R.  2888,  H.  R.  2927,  H.  R.  2980. 
H.  R.  2998. 

Hearings  on  the  propKJsed  legislation 
developed  the  far-reaching  effects  con- 
tained in  many  of  the  recommendations. 
Some  of  these  remaining  proposals  in- 
volve the  most  controversial  p)ol- 
icy  issues  ever  presented  to  the  Congress. 
After  the  hearings  had  outlined  the  scope 
of  the  recommendations,  many  members 
of  the  committee  indicated  that  further 
study  and  examination  would  be  nec- 
essary before  action  could  be  taken  on 
this  legislation. 

However,  these  hearings  have  had 
many  salutary  results.  The  testimony 
made  evident  the  necessity  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  basic  reorganization  legisla- 
tion which  permits  the  President  to  sub- 
mit reorganization  plans.  It  was  also 
disclosed  that  legislation  which  would 
reestablish  the  Commission  on  Organi- 
zation of  the  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Government  was  not  generally  regard- 
ed by  those  who  testified  as  necessary  or 
timely. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Citizens 
Committee  for  the  Hoover  Report  which 
has  very  closely  attended  on  reorgani- 
zation progress,  has  terminated  its  exist- 
ence as  of  June  30.  1952,  the  views  of  its 
membership,  through  our  hearings,  have 
been  crystallized  and  preserved  for  the 
benefit  of  the  next  Congress.  Thus  a 
valuable  legislative  history  has  been  un- 
dertaken in  these  fields  which  will  facili- 
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tate  further  study  and  action  on  the 
proposals  contained  in  these  committee 

bills. 

Also,  tn  appealing,  the  representatives 
of  the  Citizens  Committee  were  able  to 
present  a  compilation  of  savings  as  of 
June  30,  1952,  stemming  from  reorgani- 
zation : 

CmziNS  Committee  for  thi 

Hooves  Report, 
Washington,  D.  C,  June  30.  1952. 
Hon.  William  L.  Dawsov, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments, 
United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.  C. 

DXAa  Mr.  Dawson:  At  the  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures,  June  18. 
1952,  certain  Information  was  requested  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  as  follows: 

Exhibit  I:  Analysis  of  reorganization  bills 
before  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments. 

Exhibit  II:  Memorandiun  on  savings  esti- 
mated and  achieved  as  a  result  of  Federal 
reorganization   (1948-52). 

These    documents    are   enclosed   herewith. 

Members  of  the  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures also  requested  from  the  Citizens  Com- 
mittee recommendation  as  to  legislation 
within  the  House  committee's  purview,  which 
can  be  enacted  this  session.  We  assume 
that,  in  this  request,  the  committee  mem- 
bers were  particularly  interested  In  (a) 
those  bills  which  through  Senate  action,  or 
otherwise,  have  resisonable  opportunity  for 
passage:  and  (b)  those  bills  which,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  economy,  are  most  im- 
portant. 

With  these  points  in  mind,  we  make  the 
following  recommendations  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Execu- 
tive Departments: 

First,  intergovernmental  relations:  The 
committee  can  report  H.  R.  3683  (H.  R. 
3303)  favorably  and  secure  Its  passage  in 
the  House.  Since  the  Senate  version  (S. 
1148)  has  once  passed  the  Senate  and  is  now 
-on  the  calendar  there,  the  chances  of  its 
enactment  are  good.  The  advantages  of  this 
measiu-e  are  set  forth  In  item  IV  of  exhibit  I. 

Second,  overseas  administration:  The 
committee  can  report  H.  R.  3697  (H.  R. 
3406)  favorably  and  sectu^e  its  passage  in 
the  House.  Here  again  the  Senate  version 
has  once  been  passed  and  is  on  the  calendar, 
so  that  the  legislative  status  of  this  bill  is 
favorable.  Its  advantages  are  set  forth  in 
item  VI  of  exhibit  I. 

Third,  regulatory  commissions:  The  com- 
mittee can  report  S.  1139  (H.  R.  3307  and 
H.  R.  3678)  favorably  and  secure  Its  enact- 
ment. S.  1139,  as  passed  by  the  Senate  on 
April  10,  1952,  Is  very  much  watered  down. 
In  order  to  strengthen  it,  the  committee 
m'ajht  wish,  therefore,  to  retain  section  2, 
section  5  (c),  section  7  (b),  section  8  (b), 
which  would  center  administrative  author- 
ity in,  but  not  affect  the  method  of  appoint- 
ment for,  the  Chairmen  of  the  following 
four  Commissions:  (1)  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  (2)  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board.  (3)  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  (4)  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
It  is  believed  that  the  principal  feature  to 
which  previous  objection  had  been  raised 
has  been  removed  from  the  Instant  House 
bills  (H  R.  3307  and  H.  R.  3678).  The  ad- 
vantages of  this  measure  are  set  forth  in 
item  III  of  exhibit  I. 

Fourth,  the  Reorganization  Act  of  1949: 
We  recommsnd  that  your  committee  report 
out  and  secure  passage  of  an  extension  to 
this  act.  Plans  may  be  submitted  under  It 
before  April  1.  1953.  We  believe  that  a  new 
President  should  be  permitted  to  have  at 
least  1  year  of  operation  under  the  terms  of 
this  act,  and  preferably  more. 

Fifth,  medical  services;  The  conomittee 
has  before  it  the  highly  controversial  meas- 


ure to  establish  a  Department  of  Health — 
H.  R.  3688  and  H.  R.  3305.  The  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  after 
extensive  hearings,  has  written  a  compro- 
mise measure.  S.  3314,  which  provides  for 
a  Federal  Board  of  Hospitalization  instead 
of  a  Department  of  Health.  S.  3314  meets 
practically  all  of  the  objections  raised,  and 
the  Senate  committee  Is  preparing  to  report 
this  measure  favorably,  and  to  attempt  to 
secure  Its  passage.  Were  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  to  revise  the  lan- 
guage of  the  bin  before  it  so  as  to  conform 
It  to  S.  3314,  report  It  favorably,  and  at- 
tempt to  secure  Its  passage  at  the  same  time 
the  Senate  is  doing  so,  the  chances  of  an 
Important  reform  would  be  very  good.  This 
measure  can  lead  to  great  economies. 

The  five  steps  outlined  above  are.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  citizens  committee,  the  most 
practicable  reorganization  actions  which 
can  be  taken  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  at  this  time. 

The  citizens  committee  recommends  that 
all  other  action  be  deferred  until  January 
1953. 

The  citizens  committee  wishes  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Expenditures  for  the 
many  actions  it  has  taken  in  Federal  reor- 
ganization. We  greatly  appreciate  the  many 
courtesies  which  have  been  extended  to  us 
by  the  committee  and  Its  excellent  staff. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Morris  Satrk, 

Chairman. 

ExHiBrr  I 
Analysis    or    RKOROANizATioir    Bills    Before 
THE    House    CouMrrrEE    on    ExpiNDrmiEa 

IN    THE    EXECtJTIVR    DXPARTMENTS 

The  following  analyses  of  reorganization 
measures  are  to  point  up  what  the  bills  would 
do  and  what  the  advantages  would  be. 

1.    GENERAL     MANAGEMETfT     OF     THE     EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH,    H.    R.    3874     (H.    R.    3304) 

A.  Title  1.  part  I:  This  important  part  of 
the  bill  states  the  organizational  responsi- 
bilities of  the  President  in  executing  the 
laws  pursuant  to  article  II  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  President  Is  the  only  official  of 
the  executive  branch  to  whom  specific  execu- 
tive authorities  are  given  in  the  Ccnstitu- 
tlon.  This  fact  has  been  obscured  sometimes 
by  conflicting  laws,  obsolete  laws  and  tradi- 
tions. Were  title  I.  part  I,  to  be  enacted, 
his  authority  over  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Oovernment.  except  in  quasi-judicial 
matters,  would  be  established  as  the  Con- 
stitution intended.  It  would  straighten 
lines  of  authority  and  permit  clear  assign- 
ment of  responsibility. 

B.  Title  I,  part  II.  provides  for  the  Internal 
reallnement  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President.  Agencies  in  that  Office  would  in- 
clude: (1)  The  White  House  office,  (2)  the 
Office  of  Personnel,  (3)  the  Office  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Adviser,  (4)  the  Of&ce  of  Staff  Secre- 
tary „  (5)   the  Office  of  the  Budget. 

This  part  also  provides  for  such  p£U't-time 
consultants  as  the  President  may  require  In 
the  Executive  Office. 

The  pxirpose  of  this  part  Is  to  organize 
and  strengthen  the  immediate  staff  services 
of  the  President.  This  organization  and 
these  persons  would  result  la  better  advice 
to  the  President  and  improved  planning, 
coordination,  and  control  of  the  executive 
branch. 

C.  Title  I,  part  III,  provides  for  a  Federal 
Director  of  Personnel.  The  concept  of  a 
principal  adviser  reporting  directly  to  the 
President  on  personnel  matters  is  sound. 
However,  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  Is  fulfilling  this  function  de 
facto  under  Reorganization  Plan  No.  5  of 
1949.  In  view  of  this,  the  need  for  change 
no  longer  exists  and  the  advantages  have 
been  gained. 

D.  Title  I.  part  IV,  prorides  for  abolition  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers  and  would 
sutMtitute     an     Economic      Adviser.       This 


Hoover  Commission  recommendation  was 
predicated  upon  a  much  smaller  budget. 
The  earlier  advantages  of  better  Identified, 
single-headed  responsibility  are  not  so  ap- 
parent today,  because  of  the  economic  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  activities  and  the  eco- 
nomic effects  of  It.  Authorities  now  ques- 
tion the  desirability  of  this  proposed  part. 
X.  Title  I.  part  V,  provides  for  creation  of  a 
Presidential    staff    secretary      Hla    principal 

responsibility  would  be  to  assist  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  management  of  the  ExecutlTe 
Office.  The  advantages  would  Include  better 
planning,  coordination,  and  control  of  the 
activities  in  the  Executive  Office.  Consis- 
tency of  policy  would  be  made  possible 
through  such  an  official.  As  a  further  result, 
the  President  would  be  divested  of  many 
management  details  and  would  have  more 
time  to  devote  to  policy  determlna  .Ion  and 
to  the  direction  of  the  executive  branch. 

F.  Title  n.  provides  for  general  manage- 
ment of  the  agencies  in  the  executive  branch, 
as  title  I.  part  I  does  for  the  Presidency 
Itself.  Specifically,  the  authority  of  agency 
Deads  and  subordinate  agency  heads  with 
respect  to  that  of  the  President  Is  clarified. 
A  standard  nomenclature  for  executive 
agency  organization  Is  recommended.  Prin- 
cipal agency  executive  agency  heads  &r« 
vested  with  authority  for  the  appolntmenti 
of  their  subordinate  executive  officers.  Prin- 
cipal executive  agency  heads  are  provided 
with  power  to  delegate  authority  to  their 
subordinates.  Finally,  provision  Is  made 
that  principal  executive  agency  beads  havs 
adequate  staff  assistance  to  meet  their  re- 
spcnslbilltles. 

Title  II  provides  a  number  of  advantages. 
It  Is  a  fundamental  of  good  management 
that  reaponslblUtles  of  all  officers  be  clearly 
defined  and  fixed.  Another  basic  principal 
for  sound  management,  especially  tn  large 
and  complex  organizations,  is  that  there  be 
commensurate  delegations  of  authority  to 
those  officers.  An  executive  cannot  Justly 
be  held  responsible  for  his  operations  unles* 
he  has  authority  for  the  appointment  an4 
control  of  his  key  subordinates.  The  prin- 
cipal advantage  of  standard  nomenciattire 
within  executive  branch  organizations  Is  that 
Identification  and  relationships  of  subordi- 
nate agencies  would  be  simplified.  Federal 
officials  could  better  identify  the  organisa- 
tional levels  with  which  business  sbotild  b« 
consummated.  Jurisdictional  squabbles 
would  be  fewer,  since  levels  of  responsibility 
would  be  better  indentlfied. 

0.  Title  III,  provides  for  appropriate  trans- 
fer of  personnel,  property,  records,  and  fundi 
whenever  there  is  a  transfer  of  functions 
under  this  act.  The  advantages  of  such 
adjustments  are  obviously  consistent  with 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  in  its  prevision  for 
certain  Federal  programs  and  in  its  provision 
of  certain  appropriations  to  carry  out  tboM 
programs. 

H.  Geueral:  The  Hoover  Commission  em- 
phasized the  need  for  certain  basic  organiza- 
tion and  management  principles  in  all  of 
its  reports.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
apply  those  fundamental  concepu  to  the 
highest  office  in  the  executive  branch  and  to 
executive  departments  and  agencies  gen- 
erally. While  specific  advantages  have  been 
pointed  out  above,  the  general  advantages 
which  go  with  better  Federal  or{;anlzatlcn 
and  management  could  be  expected.  Better 
control  and  accountability  of  the  executive 
branch  by  the  Con^'ress  and  better  service 
to  the  people  would  be  direct  resulu. 

1.  Savings:  The  savings  directly  from  this 
measure  would  not  be  large.  Five  mil- 
lion dollars  annually  is  the  esUmate  made, 
mainly  through  better  operation  of  field 
services.  The  indirect  savings  from  ideull- 
fying  policy  vacuums  or  ensuring  uniformity 
Of  policy  execution,  as  for  example  in  fighting 
inflation,  could  be  very  large.  No  allowance 
for  this  latter  type  of  indirect  savings  is 
made  here. 
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n.   ruAnwwmm   or  cnnt,   fttncttons    or   armt 
COKPS  or  enginexxs  to  thx  department  or 

THK    INTZRIOR,    H.    I.    SS4S 

A.  IJeacrlptlon  :  This  till  provides  for  creat- 
ing In  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President 
a  Board  of  Aualjsls  for  Water  Development 
and  Use.  The  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
five  members  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  from  among  persons  of  outstand- 
ing abUity.  ex[>erlence,  and  attainments  In 
the  engineering  and  water-resource  fields. 
It  shall  review  all  proposals  for  the  construc- 
tion of  Federal  projects  relating  to  flood  con- 
trol, river  and  harbor  Improvem-nts,  irriga- 
tion, or  the  production  of  electric  power, 
and  shall  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  feasibility  of,  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  anticipated  from,  the  construction 
of  such  projects:  and  It  shall  periodically 
review  such  projects  which  have  l>een  au- 
thorized and  report  to  the  President  and  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  advisability  of 
continuing  with  the  construction  of  such 
projects. 

The  President  would  be  authorized  to 
appoint  R  Drainage  Ares  Advisory  Commis- 
sion for  each  major  drainage  area.  The 
Commissions  shall  t>e  ccmp>osed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  such  Government  departments 
and  agencies,  as  may  be  determined  by  the 
President,  and  representatives  of  the  State 
concerned. 

There  would  be  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  the  functions  of  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  and 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army, 
Insofar  as  such  functions  relate  to  flood  con- 
trol and  the  Improvement  of  rivers  and  har- 
bors (and  the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  In  re- 
lation thereto),  the  functloiu  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivera  and  Harbors,  and 
the  functions  of  the  Mississippi  River  Com- 
mission and  the  California  Debris  Commls- 

•lO  1. 

B.  Analysis:  TTiere  is  but  one  water  re- 
sources and  use  problem.  It  requires  solu- 
tion by  an  over-all  policy-determining  group 
and  a  single  executive  group.  The  bill  would 
provide  for  a  Review  Board  to  examine  Into 
the  advantages  of  proposed  public  works 
projects.  The  measure  would  flx  respon- 
sibility upon  one  agency  for  project  review 
of  another  agency  for  the  execution  of 
agreed-upon  projects. 

C.  Advantages:  The  advantages  of  such 
a  measure  are  very  real.  Bureaucratic  com- 
petition working  at  croes-purpoees  and 
against  the  general  public  Interest,  would  be 
eliminated.  Engineer  officers  of  the  Army 
would  t>e  relieved  of  civil  functions  and  re- 
turned to  more  appropriate  duties  in  the 
military  mobilization  effort. 

D  Savings:  The  savings  from  better  review 
and  sui>ervlslon  of  public  works  projects 
would  be  tremendous.  We  estimate  t200,- 
000.000  a  year  after  full  Installation  with 
these  savings  to  increase  150.000,000  a  year 
thereafter.  These  two  agencies  are  now 
spending  well  over  $1,000,000,000  a  year  with- 
out adequate  review  or  supervision.  They 
had  In  1948.  according  to  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission plans  under  way  or  In  preparation, 
for  $56,030,000,000  of  projects.  Vast  sav- 
ings can  be  realized  here. 

m.    RECtTLATORT    COMMISSIONS,    H.    R.    367S 
AND   H.   R.   3307 

The  Important  phases  of  these  bills  are 
thote  which  provide  for  centering  of 
purely  paper  work  and  office  organization 
in  the  chairmen  of  those  four  Commissions 
Which  have  not  already  been  reorganized 
by  Presidential  reorganization  plans.  Such 
a  change  would  expedite  the  work  of  these 
Commissions.  The  bills  also  would  extend 
the  principle  of  bipartisanship  to  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board  and  to  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board. 

Specifically,  there  would  be  single- 
headed   administrative   responsibility   vested 


by  these  measures  within  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission,  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  and  Federal  Reserve  Board. 
These  bills  also  provide  that  a  Board  mem- 
ber or  Commissioner  In  the  following  agen- 
cies, whose  term  of  office  has  expired,  shall 
continue  to  serve  until  his  successor  is  ap- 
pointed and  shall  have  qualified:  Federal 
Power  Commission,  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission. Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  National 
Labor  Relations  Board. 

The  advantages  of  these  proposed  changes 
have  been  pointed  up  by  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission. Single-headed  administrative  au- 
thority better  fixes  responsibility  for  opera- 
tions, provided  It  is  not  so  done  as  to  impair 
the  falrnefs  of  the  quasl-Judlclal  respnansl- 
bllltles  assigned  these  agencies  by  the 
Congress.  This  principle  has  been  insti- 
tuted already   in  five  similar  commissions. 

Extension  of  the  bipartisan  principle  to 
the  two  Boards  lacking  It  has  obvious  ad- 
vantages which  stem  from  the  nature  of 
their  functions.  This  principle  has  proven 
successful    in   seven   similar   agencies. 

The  provision  for  Board  members  and 
Commissioners  whose  terms  expire  has  ad- 
vantages of  general  administrative  conven- 
ience and  continuity  of  leadership  In  oper- 
ations. 

A  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  (S.  1139)  on 
this  subject  has  been  watered  down  to  do 
nothing  but  provide  for  limiting  to  60  days 
the  extension  of  service  of  a  Board  member 
or  Commissioner  l)eyond  his  normal  term 
of  office.  The  other  advantageous  proposals 
of  the  House  bllis  are  stricken.  The  advan- 
tage of  8.  1139  over  the  present  arrange- 
ment Is  very  slight. 

Savings:  The  citizens'  committee's  esti- 
mate is  $15,000,000  annually,  $10,000,000  of 
Which  would  be  In  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  $5,000,000  in  the  other  commissions. 
Since  the  Maritime  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  21  of  1950,  with  potential  savings  of 
$10,000,000,  has  been  enacted,  there  remain 
potential  savings  from  this  measure  of 
$5,000,000.  This  estimate  does  not  include 
the  savings  to  the  national  economy  if  these 
commissions  could  speed  up  their  service  to 
the  public.  The  ICC  takes  years  on  rate 
cases.  The  FCC  has  been  taking  years  on  Its 
program  to  bring  television  to  outlying  areas 
and  In  deciding  on  color  television.  The 
Federal  Reserve  Board  took  approximately  a 
decade  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to  prose- 
cute In  one  antitrust  case.  Delays  of  this 
type  can  cost  the  national  economy  large 
sums  for  which  no  allowance  is  here  made. 

IV.    INTERGOVERNMENTAL    RELATIONS, 
H.  R.   3683   AND  H.  R.   3303 

These  bills  would  establish  a  temporary 
National  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations.  The  Commission's  responsibility 
would  be  to  submit  to  the  Congress  specific 
recommendations  based  upon  a  study  of  past 
and  present  relations  between  National. 
State,  and  local  governments  within  the 
United  States,  the  past  and  present  alloca- 
tion of  governmental  functions  and  powers 
among  them,  and  governmental  functions 
and  powers  exercised  by  two  or  more  such 
governments. 

There  are  several  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived by  such  a  measure.  Many  of  our 
national  internal  problems  stem  from  past 
failure  to  study  and  solve  Jurisdictional 
problems.  Such  a  study  should  suggest 
solutions  to  many  of  these  problems.  The 
Hoover  Commission  consistently  pointed  to 
the  need  for  defining  and  fixing  responsibili- 
ties in  intergovernmental  activities.  These 
measures  would  provde  a  necessary  first  step 
to  that  end. 

Savings:  No  estimate  made  by  the  Hoover 
Commission,  its  task  forces,  or  the  citizens' 
committee. 


V.    TO  ESTABLISH  A  DEPARTMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECtJ- 

arrr  and  education,  h.  e.  aesa  and  h.  b. 

S30S 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  give 
the  Federal  Security  Agency  departmental 
status  and  to  transfer  to  it  from  the  Depart-  » 
ment  of  the  Interior  the  functions  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  It  does  not  trans- 
fer out  the  public-health  activities,  a  matter 
covered  in  another  series  of  bills. 

Speclflcally,  the  bills  provide  for  the  cre- 
ation of  the  new  Department  and  ;for  the 
transfer  to  It  of  all  functions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Security  Agency  and  one  program  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior.  Provision 
is  made  for  three  assistant  secretaries  and 
for  records  and   property  transfers. 

The  principal  advantage  the  bllis  afford 
Is  that  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
Of  the  public  would  be  given  a  voice  at  the 
top  in  the  formulation  of  all  national  poli- 
cies. This  is  not  facilitated  at  present, 
since  FSA  does  not  have  a  cabinet-level 
voice  or  standing.  The  Indian  Affairs  pro- 
gram is  part  of  the  national  program  for 
health,  education,  and  welfare.  Problems 
In  the  Indian  Affairs  activities  can  better 
be  solved  when  they  are  solved  in  relation 
to  all  other  similar  activities.  The  Hoover 
Commission  consistently  suggested  that 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  would  result 
if  these  functions  would  be  grouped  together. 

Savings:  An  estimate  of  $25,000,000  a  year 
Is  made,  $15,000,000  In  social  security  and 
education  and  $10,000,003  In  Indian  Affairs. 
Were  the  standard  of  living  of  the  Indian 
population  to  be  raised  by  education  and 
health  measures,  so  that  they  could  become 
coequal  to  other  citizens,  the  savings  would 
become  much  larger,  as  would  the  lot  of 
the  Indians  Improve. 

VI.    OVERSEAS    ADMINISTRATION,    H.    R.    3687, 
H.   R.   3406 

The  Objective  of  these  bills  is  to  create  \ 
a  commission  to  make  a  study  of  the  admin-  " 
Istration  of  overseas  activities  of  the  Gov- 
ernmen.,  and  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  with  respect  thereto.  The  sec- 
tlons  of  the  bills  provide  for  such  a  com- 
mission and  for  its  composition.  Certain 
operating  policies  for  the  proposed  commis- 
sion are  set  forth.  Including  the  specific  au- 
thorities the  commission  would  have.  A 
terminal  date  for  the  commission  is  set. 

Overseas  expenditures  are  now  extensive. 
All  told,  some  $10,000,000,000  is  exoected  to 
be  expended  for  these  purposes  during  the 
fiscal  year  1953.  There  has  not  been  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  organization  and  man- 
agement in  this  Important  area.  Undoubt- 
edly, greater  efficiency  and  economies  are 
possible.  The  study  could  have  the  double- 
edged  purposes  of  (1)  indicating  where 
money  has  been  spent  unwisely  and  thus 
giving  the  Congress  the  information  upon 
which  to  reduce  such  expenditures,  and  (2) 
showing  how  the  money  can  be  spent  wisely 
so  that  the  Congreas  could  bulwark  itself 
against  pressure  for  "hatchet  type"  cuts  of 
questionable  wisdom. 

Savings:  No  estimate  made  by  the  Hoover  i 
Commission,  its  task  forces,  or  the  citizens  ' 
committee.  As  the  studies  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  have  shown, 
vast  savings  from  such  an  effort  are  con- 
ceivable. A  savings  of  only  1  percent  an- 
nually would  be  $60,C00,0O0 — $100,000,000  per 
annum. 

VIT.    GENERAL    SERVICES.    R.    R.    3676 — R.    R.    3314 

The  purpose  of  these  bills  Is  to  coordinate 
through  the  General  S?rvlce8  Administra- 
tion certain  minor  Federal  agencies  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  some  fioating  func- 
tions of  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  important  result  wou'.d 
be  to  reduce  the  number  of  persons  rejxjrt- 
ing  directly  to  the  President. 

The  legislation  provides,  speclflcally,  that 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  National 
Capital  Park  and  Planning  Commission,  and 
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the  Commission  on  Pin«  Arts  would  be  under 
tiia  supervLslon  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministrator. The  latter  would  have  respon- 
slbUity  for  coordinating  the  work  of  thesa 
agencies  with  related  activities  In  other  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

Efflctency  In  Government,  the  Hoover  Com- 
jnUsion  pointed  out.  stems,  among  other 
things,  from  placiog  agencies  of  approxi- 
mately equal  relative  respouaiblllty  and  im- 
portance ai  the  same  orgauizational  level. 
Also,  the  Hoover  Commission  emphasized  the 
need  for  cutting  down  the  number  of  persona 
reporting  directly  to  the  President.  The 
measures  have  these  two  principal  adran- 
tages. 

Savings:  Slight,  if  any. 

Vm.  TO  KXCSTABUEH  THE  CX>MMT8SIOW  ON  OR- 
CAMIZATIOrr,  H.  R.  1«7»  TO  H.  B.  «888  (IH- 
CLCSITK)  ,  H.  a.  «»27.  ANT)  H.  B.  t9S0  AWD  H.  B. 
S9M 

The  purpose  ot  these  blUs  Is  to  create  a 
Commission  on  Organization  to  study  and 
report  to  the  Congress  on  the  organization 
and  management  of  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government.  The  bUls  provide  for  a 
new  commission  very  similar  In  mandate, 
organization,  and  responsibilities  to  the  so- 
called  Hoover  Commission. 

The  time  lapse  since  the  last  study  and 
the  great  expansion  of  the  Federal  Establish- 
ment have  developed  new  management 
problems.  The  need  for  their  solution  Is 
generally  recognized.  Efficiency  and  econ- 
omy of  executive  branch  operatiozta,  together 
with  better  service,  are  the  obvious  possible 
advantages.  However,  there  are  authorities 
who  believe  that  the  advantages  would  be 
greater  If  the  study  was  initiated  after  a 
new  Congress  and  new  President  are  elected. 

While  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
Hoover  Conimiasion  recommendations  have 
been  adopted,  apparently  a  significant  pro- 
pjorUon  of  Its  proposals  will  remain.  There 
would  be  important  advantages  if  these  were 
adopted.  Another  study  would  validate  the 
Hoover  Commission  findings  and  would  give 
rise  to  new  recommendations  which  would 
be  a  result  of  new  circumstances. 

Savings :   No  estimate. 

XX.    nCTEWSIOW  OF  KEOHGAJnZATION  ACT  OT    1949 

This  legislation  should  seek  to  exteod  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  ld46  mde&nitely.  or 
at  least  for  1  year.  The  lS4d  act  provides 
the  President  with  authority  to  recommend 
to  the  Congress  changes  in  organ  isatioQ  and 
management  of  the  executive  branch.  In 
such  cases,  the  act  provides  for  use  by  the 
President  of  reorganiaation  plans,  which  be- 
come Law  if  not  vetoed  by  a  constitutional 
majority  of  either  House  within  60  days  after 
receipt  by  toe  Congress. 

The  principal  advantage  of  presidential 
reorganLeation  pwwers  has  been  demon- 
strated since  the  adoption  of  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1949.  A  large  number  of  im- 
portant reorganisations  have  occurred  to 
strengthen  organization  and  management  la 
the  executive  branch.  Many  of  these  prob- 
ably would  not  have  oocurred  without  presi- 
dential authority.  In  a  large  and  complex 
operation,  during  a  dynamic  period,  it  Is 
esaantlal  that  the  President  have  the  flex- 
ibility to  recommend  reorganleatloos  needed 
to  meet  properly  his  responaibUitles. 

Savings:    No  estimate. 


Exhibit  II         —     -- 
MncoBAtrouM     on    Savincs    Esttmattx    and 

ACHIEVBS    AS    A    ResITLT    OT    FXOXBAI.    RXOX- 

canization,  1948-52  (Junk  30) 

On  June  19,  1952.  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tee presented  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Expenditures  in  the  Executive  Departments 
a  memorandum  or  dossier  entitled  "Econo- 
mies in  Connectlo*  with  the  Recommenda- 
tloiu  of  the  Hoover  Commission."  In  that 
memorandum  or  dossier,  the  Citizens  Com- 
znlttee  agreeo  to  f  "epare  an  addltk>nal  Item 


as  a  part  of  It.  to  be  entitled  "Exhibit  Vn  " 
This  is  the  memorandum  so  requeeted.  Here 
it  Is  entitled  "Exhibit  n."  It  can  be  added 
to  the  dossier  presented  to  the  oomjnlttee 
on  June  19.  1952.  as  VII.  or  handled  sepa- 
rately. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Ogxires  cited 
below  are  preliminary  estimates  of  aoono- 
mles,  in  fact  rotigh  estimates.  On  June  96, 
19S3,  the  Citlsens  Committee  fonnaiij  cir- 
cularised the  departments  and  agencies  for 
more  exact  figures  on  ecoaomles.  These 
figures  will  be  complied  as  received  and 
they  will  be  published  In  the  Cittzeus  Com- 
mittee Final  Report  to  be  printed  in  the 
fall  of  1952. 

(The  figures  cited  below  are  savings  or 
reductions  per  annum  unless  oiherwisa 
noted.) 

1.  Geoeral  management  of  the  executive 
branch: 

(a)  Possible   savings:    »5.000.000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized :  Small.  1/ 
any. 

<c)  Identification  ot  approximate  savings 
reaiiaed    (estimated):   None  Identified. 

2.  Personnel  management: 

<a)   PossUile  savliigs:   $700,000,000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings:  912.000.000. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated) :  (1)  Decreases  In  ntim- 
bers  of  personnel  officials  and  the  stafli 
working  on  personnel:  2.000  persons  at  (3.500 
per  annum  through  Congressional  limita- 
tions of  the  ratio,  new  efficiency  rating  pro- 
cedures, etc..  f7.000,000;  (2)  Awards  made 
for  cutting  staffs,  new  incentive  Idesu,  more 
efficient  procedures,  represent  savings  of 
about  $5,000,000. 

3.  Office  of  General  Services  (supply  ac- 
tivities) : 

(a)  Possible  savings:  •695,000.000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  t!SO,- 
000.000. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated):  On  January  2S,  1952, 
the  Administrator  ot  General  Services  sn- 
noTinoed  Identifiable  savings  of  $80,000,000 
per  annum  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1951.  In  subsequent  correspondence 
with  the  citizen  committee,  he  Indlcnted 
that  further  savings,  running  at  a  rate  of 
$70,000,000  had  been  Identified. 

4.  Poet  Office: 

(a)  Possible  budget  reductions:  $2fl4,- 
000.000. 

(b)  Approximate  budget  reductions  real- 
ized: $78,500,000. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  budget 
reductions  realised  (estimated)  :  $7«,000.000 
of  that  amount  set  forth  above  consists  of 
rate  Increases  on  penny  post  cards,  registered 
mall,  locared  mail.  c.  o.  d.  mall,  special  de- 
livery mall.  In  acoordanoe  with  recommenda- 
tion No.  8  in  the  Hoover  Crimmtss kin's  re- 
port on  the  Post  Otfice  (Public  Law  233). 
The  additional  t2,5O0JM0  of  ecoiMMnlee  arises 
from  the  new  money-order  system. 

5.  Foreign  affairs: 

(a)  Possible  savings:  $20,000,000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  Small, 
if  any. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savljigs 
reaJized   (estimated)  :  none  identified. 

6.  Department  of  Agriculture: 

(a)  Possible  savings:  $80,000,000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  None 
Identified. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realised  (estimated)  :  There  should  be  sub- 
stantial savings  Mchievvd  through  the  Sec- 
retary's memoranda  Wos.  1278.  1279,  and  1290, 
and  also  through  the  r.tt<'mpts  of  the  De- 
partment to  coordinate  held  offices.  How- 
ever, reports  on  this  have  not  been  received. 

7.  Budgeting  and  accounting: 

(a)  Possible  savings:  $7SUX)0.000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized;  til,' 
900,000. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated)  :  The  flgtires  set  forth 
above  Include  improvements   In   the  flscal 


service  o*  the  TYeaeury;   reductions   In  tise 
regional  oOoes  In  the  Bureau  of  PuhUe  Debt: 

a  new  depository  reeelpt  prooedure;  mod- 
ernlaaUon  of  IntagUo  praaaas:  lmprovea>ent« 
In  printing  of  currency:  reductions  in  stall 
cf  the  General  Accuuntlog  Oflk:*;  savings  in 
man-hotirs  in  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Bievs- 
uue;  and  other  miscellaneous  ««viugi>. 
8.  TlM  national  security  organlaatlon; 

(a )  Poailble  savings :  «3,O(M.OOO.00a 

(b)  Apprckximate  savings  reaUzad:  $800,- 
COOiXtt. 

(c)  Identification  of  approTlmaU  savings 
reaiiaed  (estimated) :  Th«  annual  reports  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  year 
1960,  oitolally  reported  aavlJigB  of  approxl- 
nuUely  >3X>0O^00Oj0O0.  of  which  a  portkm  are 
one-tlizie  savings  aiW  a  portion  are  program 
reductiOBS.  The  estimated  amount  at  Ad- 
ministrative savings  in  the  $2jliO0A0OJM0  ao 
reported  Is  approxtmately  •500.000.000  per 
year,  on  the  basis  ol  figures  publialMd  by  the 
Secretary.  Since  that  tUa*  tbm  IiiitsmIih. 
efforts  of  the  Defense  Department  la  UUa 
direction  have  produced  further  sevLngs 
such  as  the  ooe-tUne  savings  by  the  ArxDf 
Ordnance  Corps  of  94i9fiO0J)QQ  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  TaaJc  Force  B«port)  through 
reonndl tinning  equipment  In  lieu  of  pur- 
chasing new  equipment;  establishment  ot 
&UTS.  USTS.  and  MLTS.  etc.  It  U  esti- 
mated that  the  savings  from  those  actdi- 
tlonal  steps  taiten  atecs  JUn«  $0.  1950,  ap- 
proximate from  $300,000  iXX)  to  $600,000,000 
per  annum  for  the  average  current  year,  to 
total  1800,000.000  to  tlUXX).OOOX>00  to  date 
annually.    The  lower  figure  is  used  here. 

9.  Veterans'  Affairs: 

(a)  Possible  savings:  $00,000,000. 

(b)  Appruauiute  savings  reaiiaed:  $1M,- 
SOOvOOO. 

(c)  IdenUOoBtioo  ot  approximata  savings 
realised  (esUmated):  Sevinfrs  set  forth  in 
(b>  above  arise  frcsn  persniinet  and  over- 
head reductions  through  the  consolidation 
of  numerous  brancii  oAcas  mto  a  few  dis- 
trict Insurance  and  benefit  o>css  and 
through  the  discontinuance  ot  braceii 
oSoes,  thus  permitting  &.9U0  etupiuyees  to 
be  eliminated.  The  AdmlnUiratur  of  Vet- 
erans' A.Tairs  has  ^lainrviwi  oti^r  large,  admin- 
istrative savings,  approxlmaUng  $40.000X)00; 
but  analysis  of  the  figures  suiMulttisd  by  tlM 
Administrator  has  not  yet  been  made  to  de- 
termine exact  amount  aUocabie  to  reor- 
ganizatloD. 

10.  Department  at  Coauceree : 
<a>   PQSsU>le  savings:  $25.000AM. 

(b)  ApproKlmate  savli^B  reaiiaed:  $1,000,- 
ooa 

(c)  Identification  of  spproxlmate  saMngs 
reaiiaed  (estimated):  The  figure  esuinaied 
In  (b)  above  arises  Iron  a  cuosolida-.ion  of 
the  field  offices  and  through  streamlining  of 
the  activities  in  Washiogtoa.  The  budgetary 
reductions  of  •a,000.000  haw  been  more  BUi>- 
stantial  than  the  $4X)00.000  indicated  above, 
but  It  Is  believed  tiiat  one-half  of  tiite 
amotint  is  a  reasonable  estimate  at  the 
amount  attributabte  to  the  Hoover  Commte- 
sion's  recoounendations. 

11.  Ttsasury  Departnaent:  (Covered  under 
Budgeting  and  AooounUng,  item  7  above. 

12.  Rsguiatory  Commlasloiw: 

(a)  Possible  savings:   $1SXMW.000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized;  Nona 
Identified. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  saving 
realized   (estimated)  :  Mone  Identified. 

18    Department  of  Labor: 

(B)  Possfbte  savings:  $10,OO0,C0O. 

(b)  Aoproxtmate  savings  realized :  ITone 
Identified. 

<c)  IdenttHeatkm  of  approxlratrte  savings 
realized  (estlmsted)  :  The  mnjor  savings  In- 
herent m  the  recomnaenditlons  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  concerned  with  th« 
admtnistratkm  of  the  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. Since  the  Korean  war  has  oocurred, 
this  reocmaoendatAoa  is  considered  by  the 
Cltlaeiis  Coounittee  as  ohsoiete.  Hence,  no 
savings  are  anticipated. 
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14.  Department  of  the  Interior: 

(a)  Possible    savings:    $200,000,000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  Nons 
Identified. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated)  :  Although  no  savings 
have  been  Identified,  as  a  result  of  the  active 
publicity  given  to  unwise  projects  by  the 
Hoover  Commission  and  other  groups  such 
as  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  appropriations  of  the  Biireau  of  Recla- 
mation are  running  several  hundred  mil- 
lion behind  the  original  projections.  The 
same  Is  true  to  a  lesser  extent  with  respect 
to  the  projects  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

15.  Social  security,  education,  and  Indian 
affairs : 

(a)  Possible  savings:  $25,000,000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  Nons 
Identified. 

(c)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated)  :  None  Identified. 

16.  Medical  acUvltles: 

(a)  Possible  savings:  $150,000,000. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  $160,- 
000.000. 

(C)  Identification  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated):  The  figures  in  (b) 
above  are  as  foUows:  (1)  VA  construction 
(5-year  amortization  basU),  $67,100,000;  (2) 
VA  operating  cosu  (medical).  $60,100,000; 
(3)  military  medical  economies  (minimum), 
$33,500,000. 

17.  Federal  business  enterprises: 

(a)  Possible  savings:  taOO.OOO.OOO. 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized;  $8,0(X).- 

000. 

(c)  Identlflcstlon  of  approximate  savings 
realized  (estimated):  The  $6,000,000  set 
forth  alx)ve  conslsU  of  ( 1 )  economies  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  pri- 
marily through  trarufer  of  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association.  $1,000,000;  (2) 
economies  in  the  op)eratlon  of  the  RFC.  prin- 
cipally reductions  In  field  offices.  $5,000,000. 

18.  Oversea.1  administration.  Federal-State 
rflntlons.  Federal  research: 

(a)  Poexlble  savings:   No  estimate 

(b)  Approximate  savings  realized:  $3,000,- 

000. 

(c)  Identification  of  spproxlmate  savings 
realized  (estimated):  Improvements  In  Ter- 
ritorial administration,  as  reported  by  the 
Budget  Director,  August  1,  1951. 

19  Concluding  report:  (a)  Possible  sav- 
ings: no  estimate;  (b)  approximate  sav- 
ings realized:  none;  (c)  identification  of 
approximate  savings  realized  (estimated): 
none:    total  $1,244,000,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  committee  staff 
has  been  directed  during  the  recess  to 
compile  a  summary  of  the  progress  of  re- 
organization in  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government  It  will  be  my  Intention 
to  give  the  membership  of  the  commit- 
tee ample  opportunity  for  a  study  of  the 
many  issues  involved  In  this  body  of  leg- 
islation, in  order  that  action  can  be 
taken  at  an  early  date  to  carry  into 
law  legislation  promoting  efficiency  and 
economy  in  the  Federal  Government. 


Appoinhnent  of  Additional  Judges  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

OF   NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  SENATK  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.     Mr.  President.  T  ask 
imaulmous  consent  to  insert  in  the  ap- 


pendix of  the  Record  a  resolution  by  the 
Judicial  committee  of  the  Federal  Bar 
Association  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut,  calling  on  Congress  to  ap- 
r>olnt  at  least  five  additional  judges  for 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  by  virtue  of  calendar  congestion 
In  the  United  States  District  Covirt  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  a  cause  be- 
gun cannot  be  reached  for  trial  before  3 
years:    and 

Whereas  such  delay  Is  In  many  Instances 
tantamount  to  a  denial  of  Justice;  and 

Whereas  a  study  of  the  problem  by  the 
Honorable,  the  senior  Judge  of  the  said 
court,  and  by  the  bar  associations  In  the 
district,  and  by  other  associations  has  indi- 
cated that  without  more  Judges  In  the  dis- 
trict the  problem  will  not  only  continue  but 
will  become  worse:  Now,  therefore 

We  the  Judiciary  committee  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bar  Association  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  and  Connecticut,  do 

Resolve.  That  this  bar  association  peti- 
tion, and  it  hereby  does  petition  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  Immediately 
provide,  by  due  legislation,  for  the  appxilnt- 
ment  of  at  least  five  additional  judges  to  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  South- 
ern District  of  New  York. 

Tkk   Judiciabt    CoMMrrrxz   or   thc 

FzDEXAL  Bah  Association  or  New 

York,     New     Jersey,     and     Con- 

nectictt, 

BiMONC  N.  Oazan,  Chairman. 

Thxodore  M.  GrBBONS,  Ja.,  Secretary. 

Mat  21.  1952. 


Eighty-third  Con^et$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L  CRAWFORD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  for 
the  information  of  the  people  of  the 
Eighth  Congressional  District  of  Michi- 
gan, I  submit  the  following  observations: 

The  Eiphty-second  Congress  comes  to 
a  close  with  the  whole  country  in  revolt 
against  the  extravagant  New  Deal-Fair 
Deal  policies  which  have  governed  for  al- 
most 20  years.  The  best  proof  of  this  is 
that  there  are  some  dozen  men  seeking 
nomination  for  the  Presidency.  Finally, 
the  people  are  growing  tired  of  the  stag- 
gering tax  burdens,  aggravating  controls, 
continued  growth  of  the  Federal  debt, 
everlasting  emergencies,  participation  in 
wars  all  over  the  world,  and  of  the  con- 
tinued decline  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  liquid  savings  of  the  people.  This 
latter  diflBculty  is  a  direct  result  of  the 
expensiVv.-  manner  in  which  Government 
has  been  operated,  of  the  failure  of  the 
administration  in  power  to  seek,  and  ob- 
tain from  the  Congress,  a  balanced 
budget. 

WBIRK  CAN   THE    BLAME   BE    PLACEDT 

The  majority  of  all  of  the  congres- 
sional districts  of  the  country  have  sent 
to  the  Congress  during  the  20  years  so- 
called  liberals  or  leftists.  These  Repre- 
sentatives, who  have  constituted  the  ma- 


jority, have  indeed  been  liberal  with  the 
taxpayers'  funds.  They  have  furnished 
the  support  for  the  great  budgets;  high 
taxes,  wide  international  commitments. 
Government  controls,  and  such  social- 
istic policies  as  have  been  adopted.  In 
the  first  place  their  constituents  elected 
them  to  Congress  after  these  Representa- 
tives had  stated  to  the  voters  that  if  sent 
to  Congress  they  would  support  the  pro- 
grams of  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal.  Sec- 
ondly, having  been  elected  to  the  Con- 
gress they  proceeded  to  carry  out  their 
pledge  to  the  voters.  The  net  results — 
we  have  today.  So,  the  blame  can  be 
placed  on  those  who  did  the  voting  at 
home  and  in  the  Congress. 

But  you  should  keep  in  mind  that  some 
of  the  congressional  districts  throughout 
the  country  have,  during  all  these  20 
years,  remained  conservative.  Here  is 
what  I  mean.  These  few  districts  have 
kept  in  the  Congress  Representatives 
who  talked  conservatively,  who  voted 
conservatively,  and  who  lived  conserva- 
tively. I  mean  to  say  these  few  Repre- 
sentatives have  furnished  what  opposi- 
tion there  was  in  the  Congress  against 
the  extravagance,  waste,  high  taxes, 
great  Government  controls,  unmeasured 
international  commitments,  and  so  forth, 
and  so  forth,  to  which  the  people  are  now 
so  strenuously  objecting.  Here  among 
these  few  conservative  Representatives 
who  have  stood  on  the  firing  line  and 
taken  the  gaff,  you  had  the  seed  for  the 
opposition  which  has  now  spread  across 
the  country.  In  other  words,  these  few 
people  who  refused  to  be  "taken  in"  by 
the  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  philosophy,  con- 
stituted the  so-called  loyal  opposition. 
Had  there  been  no  opposition  whatever, 
where  do  you  suppose  this  country  would 
be  today? 

However,  there  are  many  citizens  who 
demand  that  these  few  conservatives 
who  have  operated  so  persistently  and 
who  have  supplied  whatever  opposition 
there  was.  should  now  be  removed  from 
the  Congress.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Eighth  Congressional  District  had, 
during  all  of  this  period,  through  your 
Representative  in  Congress,  supported 
conservative  polices,  there  are  many 
people  now  in  the  district  who  contend 
that  conservatism  should  be  canceled  out 
and  that  your  conservative  Representa- 
tive should  be  removed.  This,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  is  an  endorsement  of  the 
New  Deal-Fair  Deal  philosophy.  It  is  an 
endorsement  of  extravangance  and 
waste,  of  high  taxes,  of  continued  defi- 
cits, of  inflation,  and  of  more  Govern- 
ment controls.  I  say  it  is  an  endorse- 
ment of  those  things  and  this  because 
such  a  removal  would  cancel  that  opposi- 
tion which  has  heretofore  existed. 

Now  tens  of  millions  of  people  are  de- 
manding that  we  change  our  course. 
They  are  calling  for  less  burdensome 
taxes;  demanding  that  controls  be  re- 
moved; that  the  emergency  period  be 
ended;  that  we  circumscribe  some  of 
these  international  commitments  and 
insist  on  other  countries  carrying  their 
fair  share  of  the  burden;  that  we  cease 
becoming  embroiled  in  all  of  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  and  war  develop- 
ments of  other  countries.  Millions  of  our 
people  are  becoming  greatly  concerned 
about  the  rapid  consumption  of  our  basic 
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raw  materials  over  and  above  our  pro- 
duction of  those  necessary  supplies.  It 
is  a  fact  that  with  our  rapidly  increasing 
population,  we  can  now  look  ahead  and 
see  that  this  country— the  United  States 
of  America — will  soon  be  very  short  in  a 
supply  of  the  things  required  to  maintain 
our  standard  of  living.  Unquestionably, 
the  majority  of  the  votes  in  the  Congress 
have  supported  policies  which  have  com- 
mitted this  country  beyond  its  reach. 
This  majority  has  brought  on  the  enor- 
mous budget,  the  great  tax  burdens,  our 
involvement  in  the  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries throughout  the  world.  This  ma- 
jority, if  continued  in  control,  will  not 
only  maintain  the  present  policies  and 
programs,  but  will  expand  them  as  a  re- 
sult of  another  endorsement  by  the  peo- 
ple. 

THE    DGHTT-THIKD    CONGRB8S 

Looking  ahead  to  Michigan's  potential 
position  in  the  coming  Congress,  there 
are  19  standing  committees  of  the  House. 
The  chairmanships  of  these  conunittees 
are  controlled  by  the  party  in  power 
in  the  House.  If  the  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  are  IDemocrats 
then  they  have  the  chairmanships  of 
these  committees.  If  in  the  next  Con- 
gress the  House  is  Republican,  then  Re- 
publicans will  head  these  19  committees. 
At  present  these  19  committees  are  con- 
trolled by  Representatives  from  Arizona, 
1:  Illinois.  2;  Kentucky.  1:  Georgia,  2; 
Missouri.  1:  New  York,  2:  Ohio.  1:  North 
Carolina,  3;  South  Carolina.  2;  Missis- 
sippi, 1;  Virginia.  1;  New  Jersey.  1:  and 
Tennessee.  1;  a  total  of  13  States  con- 
trolling the  19  committees. 

If  the  House  in  the  coming  Congress 
Is  controlled  by  the  Republicans,  and  if 
the  present  Michigan  delegation  is  re- 
turned to  the  House,  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan will  have  control  of  four  of  these 
committees  imder  the  chairmanship  of 
Fred  L.  CR.^WKORD.  George  A.  Dondero. 
Clare  E.  Hoffm.^n,  and  Jesse  P.  Wolcott. 
The  other  14  chairmanships  would  be 
controlled  by  the  States  of  Kansas,  2; 
Illinois,  5 :  Iowa,  1 ;  Ohio,  1 ;  New  Jersey, 
1;  Missouri,  1;  Massachusetts,  1;  New 
York,  2;  and  Pennsylvania.  1. 

During  recent  years  Southern  States 
have  substantially  controlled  the  chair- 
manships of  committees.  At  one  time 
within  recent  years,  Texas  exercised  per- 
haps more  influence  than  any  single 
State  since  the  inception  of  our  Repub- 
lic. With  the  removal  from  the  scene 
of  Vice  President  Ga/ner,  the  death  of 
Senator  Shepherd,  and  the  refusal  of 
Senator  Connally  to  again  run  for  the 
Senate  and  the  retirement  of  Judge 
Sumners.  the  position  of  Texas  has 
shifted  considerably.  From  the  line-up 
in  the  States  with  respect  to  chairman- 
ships as  outlined  above,  you  can  appre- 
ciate what  a  significant  change  will  occur 
in  the  policy-making  of  the  committee 
chairmen,  and  in  the  geographical  shift 
as  to  the  States  from  which  these  chair- 
men may  be  elected  to  the  House. 

From  this  brief  analysis  you  can  com- 
prehend the  very  significant  potential 
position  and  the  tremendous  Influence 
which  can  be  exercised  by  the  States  of 
Michigan  and  Illinois  in  the  event  the 
voters  of  those  two  States  desire  to  re- 
turn their  present  House  Members  to  the 
Eighty-third   Congress;   sjod  also   pro- 


vided the  House  will  have  a  Republican 
majority  after  next  January  1.  Ol 
course  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
a  committee — this  means  the  top  mem- 
ber on  the  minority  side — also  exercises 
tremendoiis  influence  on  committee  poli- 
cies and  thus  Michigan  is  at  the  mo- 
ment, in  a  very  strong  position  because 
of  the  above-mentioned  four  Members 
who  hold  the  positions  as  "ranking  mi- 
nority members"  on  their  respective 
committees. 

To  become  either  a  chairman  or  rank- 
ing member  on  a  standing  committee  of 
the  House  requires  many  years  of  very 
diligent  work.    These  chairmanships  are 
not  had  through  appointment.    You  get 
them  through  hard  work,  close  applica- 
tion *x)  the  job  In  hand,  long  years  of 
service,  extra  hours,  and  the  assumption 
of  responsibility.     Through  this  proce- 
dure chairmen  are  trained  for  the  very 
important    work    that    must    be    done. 
Many  men  remain  in  the  Congress  for 
two  or  more  decades  and  never  reach  the 
position  of  either  chairman  or  ranking 
member.    All  of  this  takes  on  even  more 
significance  when  it  is  found  that  the 
work  of  the  House  occurs  largely  in  the 
committee    rooms.      There     the     basic 
philosophy  is  debated  and  the  detailed 
provisions  of  the  laws  are  hammered  out. 
A  man  who  chairmanships  a  committee 
must   know    how    to   work   with   other 
men,  have  great  patience,  be  of  a  Judi- 
cial mind,  capable  of  straight  dealing 
with  the  Members  of  the  opposite  or 
minority  party,  and  he  must  have  firm 
convictions  and  be  unafraid  to  take  a  po- 
sition on  highly  controversial  questions. 
If  a  State  has  great  pride  in  its  position 
In  the  Congress  it  can  well  afford  to  pro- 
tect its  chairmanships.     On  the  other 
hand,  If  a  State  cares  little  for  its  posi- 
tion in  the  Congress,  It  need  not  be  con- 
cerned about  Its  chairmanships  or  the 
quality  of  the  men  who  represent  the 
State.    These  are  questions  strictly  for 
the  people  to  decide. 

For  20  years  the  Congress  has  been 
dealing  with  most  complicated  and  tech- 
nical questions  closely  related  to  the  atrri- 
cultural.  financial,  industrial,  transpor- 
tation, communications,  manufacturing, 
and  earning  activities  of  our  people. 
Great  Federal  budgets  with  their  aflQl- 
iated  taxing  and  financing  problems  call 
for  a  type  of  qualification  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  far  different  to  that 
called  for  by  the  simple  problems  dealt 
with  by  the  Congresses  of  past  years. 
This  $100,000,000,000  budget  of  our  Gov- 
erimient  demands  a  constant  service  to 
the  people  on  the  part  of  the  Congress 
and  this  is  the  basic  reason  Congress  has 
been  in  session  so  constantly  since  1940. 
Representing  a  congressional  district  is 
now  a  full-time  job.  It  is  no  longer  a  90- 
to  120-day  entertainment  spree.  If  this 
Federal  Government  Is  to  ever  get  out 
of  its  present  difficulty.  It  wiU  come  about 
through  the  efforts  of  highly  qualified 
and  conservative  emd  economic-minded 
men.  Spenders  and  radicals  will  never 
put  this  Government  back  on  a  sound 
basis.  Fortunately,  every  2  years  you 
have  a  chance  to  make  a  choice  as  to  the 
type  of  hired  man  you  want  in  Wa.'-hing- 
ton.  On  August  5,  next,  go  cast  your  vote 
for  that  choice. 


Libmrief  RimI  New  Fries  is 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THK  HOU8B  OF  REPRS8BNTATIVBB 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.     SMITH     of     Mississippi.    Mr. 

Speaker,   under  unanimous  consent,  I 

include  the  following  article  from  the 

Saturday  Review  of  Literature: 

LoRAtLits  Find  Nkw  Puknim 

(By  Seanw  Graiuun  Vvaoe) 

Over  a  dusty  country  road  In  Coplftb 
County.  M1a3  ,  rolled  a  car  tbat  looked  some- 
thing like  a  florist's  delivery  trurtt.  At  one 
of  the  county's  12  grade  achools  the  car  came 
to  a  stop  and  was  almost  Immediately  sur- 
rounded by  eager  children  most  of  whom 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  be  ftrst  with  th« 
news:  "The  t)ookmobUe"8  here!" 

It  was  a  regular  run  of  tha  bookmobile, 
and  the  children  could  hardly  watt  for  the 
bocks  to  be  handed  out.  But  this  was  a 
special  occasion,  llrs.  Krelyn  Reed,  field 
representative  of  the  Mississippi  Library 
Commission,  had  brought  Mrs,  Sadie 
Knight,  newly  appointed  Ubrarlan  of  Laud- 
erdale County,  over  to  Copiah  County  to  ob- 
serve the  bookmobile  in  action.  With  some 
piuppets  she  had  made.  Ifrs.  Knight  added 
to  the  children's  pleasure  by  puiUng  on  her 
puppet  show,  telling  the  story  of  Hansel  and 
Cretel.  Before  the  show  began,  she  asked, 
*^as  anyone  here  ever  se«n  a  puppet?" 

At  once  a  little  boy's  hAnd  waved  In  the 
air,  and  Its  owner  announced  proudly,  "My 
dog  hod  nine  last  weekl" 

A  few  years  a«o.  this  same  llttls  boy  was 
unaware  that  books  existed  anywhere  except 
in  school.  He  had  none  at  home,  and  he 
had  never  heard  of  a  public  library.  And 
thert  are  many  like  him  all  over  the  coun- 
try. e8p>eclally  In  rural  areas. 

Because  they  believe  that  booka  should  be 
available  to  everytxxly  In  a  democracy,  civic- 
miikded  cltleens  In  many  ooBimunltles  have 
banded  together  tn  groxjps  to  form  th« 
Friends  of  the  Library,  an  organisation 
smiled  on  by  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion bnt  locally  planned  aiul  manned  In  each 
community.  At  the  latest  count  there  were 
active  Friends  of  the  Library  Ui  all  but  13 
of  the  48  States  of  the  Union  (and  Ln  Hawaii 
and  Canada).  No  outside  preflsure  has  cre- 
ated these  groups,  for  there  Is  at  present  do 
real  national  organization,  tt  Is  a  sort  of 
grass-roots  movement,  springing  from  the 
needs  of  communities  all  over  the  country 
and  th«  responses  of  citizens  to  those  needs. 

In  Copiah  County,  for  example,  the  group 
Is  called  the  Citizens  Library  Movement,  and 
It  Is  responsible  for  many  good  thlnfs  be- 
sides the  bookmobile.  Since  the  group  was 
organized  as  recently  as  1M6.  it  la  hard  to 
believe  that  so  much  could  have  been  ac- 
ccnTpllshed  In  so  short  a  ttme.  Less  than  a 
dozen  citizens  of  the  two  towns  of  Hazle- 
hurst  and  Crystal  SpiingB  weie  required  to 
start  the  movement,  but  soon  nearly  every- 
body In  the  coUBty  had  heard  about  the 
plight  ot  the  library-.  The  Friends  were  at 
work. 

The  trouble  was  the  old  familiar  problem 
of  finances.  The  library  In  Hazlehurst  was 
limping  along  on  $900  a  year,  with  a  faithful 
librsrlan  (trained  only  by  experience)  earn- 
ing the  magnificent  8»Ury  of  ISO  a  month. 
And  the  llbrsry,  which  had  been  forced  to 
move  from  pillar  to  post,  needed  a  home  of 
Ita  own.  More  money  might  make  a  new 
building  possible,  and  the  Friends  believed 
that  since  the  library  belonged  to  all  the 
people,  all  the  people  sho\>kl  support  it.  In 
other    words.    It  shculd    be    operated    on   » 
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county-wide  tax  basis  Instead  of  by  dona- 
tions. 

By  1947  the  Friends  had  grown  to  1.587  in 
number  and  they  were  ready  to  send  a  com- 
mittee to  the  county  8up)ervl8or8  to  ask  for 
IC.OOO  for  the  library.  From  WOO  to  »6.000 
Is  quite  a  Jump,  but  they  made  It — almost. 
Ir.  1948  they  were  granted  one-half  mill  (or 
6  cents  on  every  $100  valuation)  from  taxes, 
and  the  amount  came  to  $5,500.  A  trained 
librarian  was  hired,  and  the  one  who  had 
stuck  with  the  library  In  the  bad  years  u 
still  with  the  program  as  assistant  librarian. 
The  Mississippi  Library  Commission  sent 
a  field  representative  to  Hazlehurst  to  help 
In  buying  books  and  putting  the  expanded 
program  Into  action.  In  the  meantime,  Mrs. 
James  Williams  and  her  building  committee 
wire  hard  at  work,  raising  money,  and 
Btudvlng  plans.  A  gift  of  $12,500  from  the 
George  Covington  family  gave  Impetus  to 
the  drive  and  In  October  1950.  the  library 
moved  into  Its  new  $30,000  building.  Just  a 
block  from  the  courthouse  and  p>ost  ofBce.  In 
a  letter  to  Miss  Bllxabeth  Wise,  chairman  of 
the  library  board,  congratulating  the  people 
of  Copiah  County  on  their  work.  Mrs.  Eu- 
nice Bey.  director  of  the  Mississippi  Library 
Commission,  referred  to  the  new  library  as 
"the  first  public  library  building  erected  in 
the  State  In  more  than  10  years  and  the 
only  one  built  by  public  subscription." 

Copiah  County  has  30.000  people.  at>out 
half  Negro  ard  half  white,  and  they  make 
their  living  from  lumber,  cattle,  and  farm- 
ing. If  the  library  was  to  serve  theee  peo- 
ple, there  must  be  a  bookmobile,  and  the 
Friends  recognized  the  need  from  the  be- 
ginning. In  1948  they  borrowed  a  bookmo- 
bile from  the  Mississippi  Library  Commission 
with  the  understanding  that  they  would  get 
one  of  their  own  as  soon  as  possible.  Then 
they  used  a  car.  but  with  an  Increased  coun- 
ty budnet  for  195a.  they  are  atMUt  to  buy  a 
bookmobile. 

And  the  Friends  are  not  through.  Re- 
cently another  committee  went  to  the  coun- 
ty supervisors,  this  time  asking  for  1  mill 
of  taxes  for  library  purposes.  Their  visit 
took  only  about  5  minutes,  and  the  request 
was  granted  gladly.  Hazlehurst  and  Crystal 
Springs  both  voted  the  tax  support,  with  the 
result  that  the  latest  library  budget  for 
Copiah  Coimty  Is  $15,000.  Including  contri- 
butions. 

Of  the  82  counties  In  Mississippi,  only  18 
(and  their  cities  included)  have  libraries 
that  can  give  efficient  service;  39  are  mak- 
ing an  effort  but  have  Inadequately  sup- 
ported libraries;  and  25  have  no  library  at 
all.  Copiah  County  may  serve  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  them  and  to  others  In  the  State  who 
realize  that  they  have  a  long  way  to  go 
In  their  work  of  bringing  books  within  the 
reach  of  all  the  people. 

Mississippi  Is  by  no  means  alone  In  the 
needs  of  Its  libraries  or  In  the  attempts  of 
citizens  to  answer  those  needs.  In  small 
communities  and  large.  In  all  parts  of  the 
country,  groups  of  Friends  of  the  Library 
have  been  formed  to  deal  with  local  prob- 
lems. Their  accomplishments  are  almost  as 
many  and  varied  as  the  hundreds  of  com- 
munities In  which  they  exist.  One  striking 
feature  dlstlnguUhes  all  of  them:  They  came 
Into  being  because  of  local  needs.  Pew  groups 
were  reported  before  1930.  but  since  that  time 
the  movement  has  grown  rapidly.  One  com- 
munity hears  how  much  another  community 
has  accomplished,  and  so  it  goes. 

Usually  It  Is  the  librarian,  or  a  library 
trustee,  who  first  brings  the  local  needs  to  the 
attention  of  the  people.  Sometimes  It  Is  a 
woman's  club,  the  PTA.  the  local  chapter  of 
the  American  Association  of  University  Wom- 
en, or  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  that 
recognizes  the  necessity  of  a  group  especially 
devoted  to  making  the  library  a  more  vital 
part  of  the  community.  In  Logansport.  Ind.. 
when    fire   completely   destroyed    the    public 


library  In  March  1941,  It  was  the  fire  Itself 
that  awakened  the  people  of  the  city  to  the 
part  the  library  played  in  their  lives,  and  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  Friends  of  the  Library 
of  Logansport  and  Cass  County. 

Although  the  American  Library  Association 
recognizes  the  contributions  of  Friends  and 
has  Included  a  Friends  of  the  Library  lunch- 
eon at  each  annual  conference  since  1929,  it 
has  never  attempted  to  "run"  the  local 
groups.  The  lack  of  national  organization 
has  been  looked  upon  both  as  an  advantage 
and  a  disadvantage.  Those  who  favor  the 
status  quo  point  out  that  every  cent  of  dues 
paid  to  any  Friends  group  Is  spent  In  the 
home  community.  They  realize  that  people 
are  more  willing  and  eager  to  work  for  some- 
thing when  they  can  see  all  the  results  with 
their  own  eyes.  Others  declare  that  a  demo- 
cratic organization  such  as  Friends  could 
make  Itself  felt  more  effectively,  not  only  In 
the  American  Library  Association  but  In  the 
country  hs  a  whole,  if  fill  local  groups  were 
chapters  of  a  national  organization,  working 
together  for  the  common  good. 

No  matter  how  the  Issue  is  decided.  It  Is 
certain  that  the  local  groups,  springing  to 
life  because  their  communities  have  no  li- 
brary service  or  because  their  libraries  have 
Inadequate  budgets,  have  done  much  to  make 
American  citizens  aware  of  the  library's  part 
In  democratic  life. 

The  record  Is  Impressive.  Besides  securing 
tax  support  for  libraries  and  raising  money 
for  buildings  and  bookmobiles  and  books, 
the  Friends  have  provided  other  services  that 
cannot  be  Included  In  local  library  budgets, 
such  as  films  and  recordings.  They  have  ex- 
tended library  service  to  shut-Ins  and  the 
handicapped.  In  Westport,  Conn.,  those  who 
cannot  get  to  the  library  may  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  service  of  Friends,  whereby 
books  are  deUvered  and  picked  up  at  regular 
intervals.  In  Albany.  Oreg.,  the  Friends  take 
books  to  two  hospitals  weekly.  In  Wlnston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  the  Friends  of  the  Horton 
branch  of  the  Carnegie  Public  Library  not 
only  deliver  books  to  shut-ins  but  also  carry 
out  a  plan  for  acquiring  books  In  BralUe.  In 
Washington,  Pa.,  the  Friends  have  provided 
projectors  which  show  on  the  ceUliig  above 
a  bed.  books  that  an  Invalid  might  otherwise 
be  unable  to  read. 

Friends  everywhere  have  been  active  in 
promoting  gifts  of  money,  books,  manu- 
Bcrlpu,  and  collections  to  libraries,  and  In 
many  places  they  have  helped  to  preserve 
something  unique.  In  Fon  Collins,  Colo., 
for  Instance,  the  only  complete  file  of  the 
local  newspapers  (dating  back  to  1874)  Is  In 
the  library.  Used  frequently  by  writers, 
social  workers,  government  employees,  news- 
Ijaper  reporters,  and  students,  the  collection 
was  badly  In  need  of  repair,  reblndlng,  and 
prop>er  shelving.  Through  efforts  of  the 
Friends  the  volumes  were  repwilred  and  bound 
with  uniform  binding.  Imprinted  with  me- 
morial labels.  In  addition  to  preserving  the 
papers,  the  library  gained  new  friends  and 
the  good  will  of  the  community.  In  Pitts- 
field,  Mass.,  the  Friends  of  the  Berkshire 
Athenaeum  are  collecting  material  to  estab- 
lish a  Herman  MelvlUe  room  at  the  library 
because  of  MelvUle's  association  with  that 
part  of  the  country.  Friends  of  the  Malverne 
Public  Library,  Malverne,  Long  Island,  have 
exhibited  old  theater  bills  from  the  valuable 
humor  and  theater  collection  belonging  to 
John  C.  Olsen,  of  the  team  of  Olsen  and 
Johnson.  (Mr.  Olsen  Is  a  resident  of  Mal- 
verne. )  Friends  of  the  Detroit  Public  Library 
have  sponsored  exhibits  of  early  maps  of 
Detroit  and  Wayne  County,  and  have  done 
much  to  add  to  the  library's  collection  of 
automotive  history,  which  consists  of  origi- 
nal documents,  manuscripts,  letters,  photo- 
graphs, newspapers,  and  Journals,  as  well  as 
books.  Members  of  Friends  have  been  able 
to   collect   and   bring   to   the    library    many 


things  of  local  interest  that  would  otherwise 
be  lost  to  the  general  public  simply  because 
librarians  cannot  be  In  as  many  places  at 
once  as  the  thousands  of  Friends  can. 

The  public  library  Is  one  of  the  moet  dem- 
ocratic Institutions  one  can  Imagine.  There, 
In  that  waiting  storehouse  of  ideas,  the  rich  i 
and  poor  have  equal  opportunity  to  get — or  ■; 
to  continue — an  education.  That  Is.  they  * 
have  that  opportunity  if  they  live  near  a  - 
well-equipped  library.  How  about  yours?  , 
How  can  vou  be  a  friend  to  your  library? 

The  first  step  might  be  a  talk  with  your  ' 
local  librarian  to  find  out  what  the  needs 
of  your  library  are.  And  If  there  Is  no  li- 
brary In  your  community,  conversations  with 
members  of  men's  service  clubs,  women's 
clubs,  and  PTA  should  lead  to  action. 
Then  there  Is  the  recently  revised  handbook. 
Friends  of  the  Library  Groups  by  Cath- 
erine J.  Butler  whose  enthusiasm  brought 
the  Friends  Into  being  In  Homestea'l.  This 
handbook  Is  avallahle  for  $1.50  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  American  Library  Association. 
50  East  Huron  St.,  Chicago  11,  111. 

If  you  shrink  from  the  thought  of  another 
organization.  It  would  t>e  well  to  remember 
that  the  purpose  of  Friends  of  the  Library 
Is  remarkably  adaptable  to  Individual  needs 
of  different  communities.  Dues  are  usually 
small — In  fact,  the  San  Francisco  Public  Li- 
brary's Friends  pay  no  dues  at  all — for  It  is 
Interest  that  counts.  Meetings  can  be  many 
or  few,  at  stated  Intervals  or  called  when  they 
are  needed.  But  the  value  of  Friends  to  the 
community  is  shown  by  the  rapid  growth 
both  In  the  number  of  groups  and  In  the 
size  of  the  existing  groups.  In  Malverne. 
Long  Island  the  Friends  have  grown  In  10 
years  from  a  charter  meml)ershlp  of  20  to  357 
families,  while  the  town  of  8.500  Is  about 
twice  the  size  It  was  10  years  ago.  The  same 
story  Is  told  wherever  FYlends  meet,  and  each 
year  sees  the  formation  of  new  groups. 

If  your  library  has  Friends,  you  know  how 
lucky  your  community  Is.  If  It  has  none,  you 
can  do  something  about  it. 
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Amortization  of  Defense  Facilitie$ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  RALPH  E.  FUNDERS 

or    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  FLANDERS.  Mr.  President,  In 
both  World  Wars  and  in  the  present  de- 
fense period  the  Pea^ral  Government  has 
utilized  special  amortization  provisions 
for  emergency  facilities  to  obtain  expan- 
sion of  desired  productive  capacity. 
These  provisions  have  related  mainly  to 
deductions  for  determination  of  income 
and  excess-profits  tax  liabilities,  but 
they  have  also  been  important  in  con- 
tract renegotiation.  Special  amortiza- 
tion has  been  the  object  of  a  number  of 
congressional  investigations  and  appar- 
ent abuses  have  been  severely  criticized. 

The  Machinery  and  Allied  Products 
Institute  has  recently  published  a  study 
analyzing  and  appraising  the  acceler- 
ated amortization  device.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  special  amortization 
during  the  defense  period  I  believe  that 
a  summary  of  this  study  and  its  con- 
clusions should  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  the  Congress. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
document  on  the  amortization  of  de- 
fense facilities  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

I  am  informed  by  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  the  article  is  esti- 
mated to  make  approximately  2*3  pages 
and  to  cost  $224. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AMOmZATlOH  OF  DKFIKSE  FACIUms 

It  is  a  cuiioxis  fact  that  while  the  device 
of  accelerated  amortization  of  privately 
owned  defense  facilities  has  been  employed 
In  the  three  ?reat  defense  emergencies  of 
this  century.  It  has  received  as  yet  no  com- 
prehensive and  systematic  analysis.  ThU 
la  the  more  surprising  because  special  amor- 
tization is  undoubtedly  the  most  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented  item  In  the  whole 
armory  of  emergency  devices.  To  say  that 
It  is  misunderstood  is,  indeed,  to  put  It 
mildly.  For  It  has  become  the  subject  of 
a  popular  myth  In  which  Industry  Is  por- 
trayed as  a  greeds'  villain  exploiting  a  na- 
tional emergency^to  the  detriment  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  It  is  high  time,  there- 
fore, for  a  thoroughgoing  review  of  past 
experience  with  the  device,  and  especially 
for  a  careful  appraisal.  In  the  light  of  thU 
experience,  of  its  operation  In  the  present 
emergency. 

The  institute  has  Just  published  In  book 
form  an  extensive  study  designed  to  meet 
this  need.  While  It  should  bo  read  In  fuU 
by  anyone  with  a  serious  Interest  In  the 
subject,  for  those  who  cannot  spare  the  time 
we  present  in  thU  review  a  brief  digest  of 
the  analysis  and  findings. 

COvniNMIT«T     VTRflTTS     PXTVATE     OWtTOtS^TP     OT 
IMXRCINCT    FACrLmXS 

Where  emergency  facilities  are  so  highly 
specialized  for  military  production  that 
they  are  not  economically  convertible  to 
postemergency  clvUlan  use.  Government 
ownership  is  tjsually  Indicated.  It  is  in- 
dicated also  where  the  facilities,  whatever 
their  character,  are  to  be  held  as  stand-by 
reserve  for  future  emergencies  following 
their  present  use.  It  may  even  be  indi- 
cated where  an  expansion  of  ordinary  com- 
mercial capacity  Is  involved,  provided  It 
goes  beyond  any  reasonable  relation  to  nor- 
mal requtrementa.  A  good  example  is  the 
expansion  of  capacity  for  building  ships  and 
aircraft  In  the  two  world  wars.  Barring 
such  grossly  excessive  expansions,  however, 
and  barring  also  postemergency  stand-by 
requirements,  the  presumption  Is  strongly 
in  favor  of  private  ownership  whenever  the 
facilities  represent  either  ordinary  commer- 
cial capacity  or  capacity  economically  con- 
vertible to  civilian  production  after  its  de- 
fense use.  The  presumption  Is,  of  coiirse, 
particularly  strong  in  the  case  of  scrambled 
facilities  Intermixed  with  other  property  of 
the  contractor. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  relative  roles 
of  Government  and  industry  in  the  three 
great  deferue  build-ups  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  appears  that  In  the  First  World  War 
the  Federal  Ooveriunent  provided  sUghtly 
over  half  of  all  emergency  facilities.  Dur- 
ing the  second  war  It  spent  roughly  three 
times  as  much  as  industry.  The  final  rec- 
ord of  the  present  defense  program  remains, 
of  course,  for  the  future,  but  it  is  already 
evident  that  this  time,  thanks  to  the  limited 
character  of  the  military  program,  as  well 
as  to  the  continued  availability  of  defense 
facilities  created  during  World  War  II,  pri- 
vately owned  facilities  will  greatly  predom- 
inate. While  the  Government  Is  currently  a 
heavy  buyer  of  some  types  of  productive 
equipment.  Its  plant-construction  program 
Ls  confined  largely  to  the  field  of  atomic 
faergy. 


BPECTAL   RISKS    IW    XIIESCINCT    FACIUTrXS 

Privately  owned  emergency  facilities  usual- 
ly involve  exceptional  Investment  risk, 
whether  they  are  designed  especially  for  the 
manufacture  of  military  goods  or  represent 
merely  an  expansion  of  ordinary  commercial 
capacity.  The  fetisibllty  of  private  owner- 
ship of  such  faci.ltles  may  depend  on  the 
ability  of  the  enterprise  concerned  to  hedge 
this  risk. 

Consider  first  the  risk  of  Investment  In 
facilities  specialized  to  military  production 
but  convertible  to  civilian  use.  There  is. 
to  begin  with,  the  uncertainty  as  to  the 
period  of  the  emergency  Itself.  The  dura- 
tion of  wars  and  defense  programs  Is  not  re- 
vealed in  advance,  and  the  Investor  In  spe- 
cialized capacity  has  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  It  will  have  a  long  or  a  short  service 
in  military  production.  Bven  if  he  could 
predict  the  length  of  the  emergency,  he  could 
still  not  be  sure  that  his  particular  facility 
would  be  required  throughout.  To  the  ex- 
tent, therefore,  tljat  he  must  recover  his  in- 
vestment from  military  production,  be  is 
taking  a  decided  gamble.  Moreover,  It  is  Im- 
possible to  do  more  than  guess  at  future 
conversion  costs,  the  future  cost  of  alterna- 
tive new  facilities,  or  the  comparative  effi- 
ciency of  converted  and  new  capacity. 

It  may  seem  at  first  glance  that  there  are 
no  comparable  risks  in  the  expansion  for 
emergency  purpcses  of  capacity  for  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  articles  of  commerce. 
It  Is  true  that  the  reconversion  hazard  Is 
absent  In  such  cases,  but  there  may  be  an- 
other quite  as  serious,  the  danger  of  over- 
capacity. If  delense  requirements  caU  for 
an  expansion  t>eyond  the  prospective  needs 
of  the  poetemer{;ency  period.  Investment  In 
the  added  faclll  Jes  Is  for  that  very  reason 
burdened  with  tiore  than  normal  risk.  In 
extreme  cases  this  risk  can  be  absolutely  pro- 
hibitive. 

OIBAOVAItTACa  OF  COVXXNMXirr  OWNXSSBir 

Obviously  the  Government  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  operate  emergency  facilities  for  com- 
mercial purposes  after  they  are  released  from 
defense  work,  and  should  not  attempt  to  do 
so.  This  being  the  case,  there  Is  no  good 
reason  fcM-  continuing  to  own  them;  on  the 
contrary,  there  are  cogent  reasons  for  get- 
ting rid  of  them.  For  the  alternative  to 
sale,  namely  leasing  to  private  Industry  for 
commercial  use.  is.  In  general,  highly  unsat- 
isfactory and  Inefficient.  Thus  we  confront 
the  disposal  problem. 

Thjf  problem  is  an  exceedingly  Intractable 
one,  particularly  In  the  case  of  "scrambled" 
facilities,  but  we  shall  oomment  on  only  one 
aspect  of  it,  the  inevitable  delay  in  getting 
the  facilities  Into  commercial  use  after  the 
emergency.  If  they  are  privately  owned  dur- 
ing the  deienae  period,  plans  wiU  be  devel- 
oped for  their  later  utilization,  including 
conversion  IX  necessary,  and  they  will  be 
brought  into  postdefeuse  service  with  a 
minimum  of  delay.  If,  however,  they  are  in 
Government  hands  during  the  emergency, 
this  advance  p:annlng  does  not  get  done, 
since  the  future  ownership  of  the  facilities  la 
undetermined.  Worse  still,  it  may  remain 
undetermined  for  months  and  even  years 
after  the  facilities  become  available  for  dis- 
posal. The  resulting  delay  represents  a  seri- 
ous and  avoidable  loss  to  the  economy. 

In  addition  to  the  cost  of  this  delay,  there 
is  the  cost  of  Government  ownership  itself. 
If  past  experience  is  a  guide,  the  realization 
from  the  dlspc«al  of  emergency  facilities 
is  likely  to  be  very  low.  After  World  War  U, 
for  example,  it  averaged  roughly  one-third 
of  the  coet  of  the  facilities  before  deducting 
disposal  expenses,  and  even  this  fraction 
reflected  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  level 
between  acquisition  and  sale.  If  we  cor- 
rect for  this  factor,  allow  for  the  cost  of 
disposal,  and  charge  Interest  on  the  Oov- 


ernmenfs    Investment,    the    total    eost    of 

owr.errhip  must  have  run  from  75  to  80  per- 
cent of  the  original  Investment.  This  gives 
a  general  idea  of  what  ttie  Government  can 
afford  to  pay  industry  for  owning  the  facili- 
ties. Obvloxisly  It  can  offer  a  very  sizable 
tax-free  amortization  over  the  emergency 
period    and    stiU    be    money    ahead. 

AMomzATTON  D*  par\iot:s  kmxscxi«ctzs 
The  special  amortization  provision  of 
World  War  I  called  for  postemergency  ap- 
praisal by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
of  the  then  value  of  laciiltle*  retained  in 
xiMe,  and  a  retroactive  adjustment  of  war- 
time depreciation  allowances  to  cover  the 
difference  between  cost  and  the  appraised 
value.  In  practice,  the  problem  of  appraisal 
proved  almost  insuperably  difllcuit,  and  long 
administrative  delays  resulted.  As  late  as 
1935  a  sizable  volume  of  claims  was  stlU 
pending,  and  it  was  IMO.  more  than  20  years 
after  the  war.  before  the  last  case  was  closed. 
When  the  problem  of  emergency  facilities 
arose  again  In  World  War  U,  the  Treasury 
was  resolutely  opposed  to  any  arrangement 
for  postemergency  appraisal  of  use  values,  in- 
sisting that  the  amortization  allowable 
should  be  fixed  finally  at  the  time  the  facili- 
ties were  acquired.  The  solution  eventually 
arrived  at  was  5-year  am<irtlzatton  (In  lieu 
of  normal  depreciation)  of  facilities  certi- 
fied in  advance  to  be  essential  for  defense, 
with  the  prlvUege  to  the  taxpayer  of  tele- 
scoping the  anx>rtlzatlon  over  the  period  of 
the  emergency  Itself  if  Ices  than  6  years. 

While  this  arrangement  sccomplished  very 
effectively     the     fundamental     purpose     for 
which   it   was  designed,    the   stimulation   of 
private   Investment   In   defense   facilities.    It 
came  In  for  the   bitterest  sort  of   cntirism 
after   the      war.    principaUy   on   the   ground 
that   it    had    bestowed    undeserved    windfall 
gains  on  many  of  the  companies   that  had 
used  it.     Thanks  In  part  to  the  telescoping 
prlvUege.  a  goodly  number  of  concerns  came 
out  of  the  war  with  new  and  highly  useful 
faculties    that    had    been    fully    amortized 
against    wartime    Income.      This    was    coii- 
demned  by  the  critics  as  an  excessive  reward 
for  participation  in  the  facilities  program. 
AMoanzATiow  tm  nrc  ntssnrr  kmxxckivct 
With   the   advent   of   the   present   defense 
emergency  the  problem  of  special  amortlaa- 
tlon  was  raised  once  more.     In  a  desire  to 
avoid  txith  the  postemergency  appraisals  that 
created  such  difficulties  after  the  first  war, 
and  the  overamortizatlon  so  severely  criti- 
cized after  the  second,  a  new  arrangement 
was    developed,    modeled    after    the    World 
War  n  setup  but  with  two  mnjor  differences. 
(1)  The  certifying  authority  was  authorized 
to   grant   amortization    certificates   for   less 
than  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  emergency 
facilities.     (2)  The  telescoping  provision  was 
withdrawn,  the  amortization  period  being  5 
years  regardless  of  the  length  of  the  emer- 
gency.    (There  was  also  one  minor  change 
that  should  be  noted.     Gains  reallsted  from 
the   sale   of   amortized   facilities   were    made 
taxable   at   the   rate   applicable   to    ordinary 
Income  Insofar  as  they  exceeded  the  gains 
that  would  have  been  realized  with  the  use 
of   normal   depredation.      In    World    War    II 
they  were  taxable  in  fUU  at  the  capital  gains 
rate  ) 

It  Is  too  early  at  this  writing  to  say  what 
the  total  of  certifications  will  be  under  the 
present  law.  Already  the  cumulated  applica- 
tions cover  something  over  930.000.000.000  of 
facilities,  and  the  cumulated  approvals  about 
$30,000,000,000,  rejections  being  upwards  of 
•4,000.000.000.  Since  the  average  proportion 
of  cost  certified  has  been  slightly  above  60 
percent,  the  amount  of  special  amorUzatloa 
thus  far  granted  Is  around  112,000.000,000. 
Perhaps  the  best  guess  that  can  be  made  Just 
now  la  that  the  program  vrtll  round  out  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $25,000,000,000  of  facili- 
ties and  $15,000,000,000  of  amortization. 
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From  the  standpoint  of  Its  primary  objec- 
tive, getting  defense  facilities  built,  the  pres- 
ent amortization  program,  like  Its  prede- 
cessor in  World  War  II,  has  been  highly  suc- 
cessful. This  has  not  saved  it  from  criticism, 
however.  The  principal  charge  has  been 
that  notwithstanding  the  two  major  ciianges 
made  In  the  previous  setup — the  substitution 
of  fractional  for  total  amortization  and  the 
at>olition  of  the  telescoping  privilege — the 
device  has  nevertheless  resulted  in  many 
cases  of  overamortlzatlon  and,  accordingly. 
In  excessive  gains  to  Industry. 

THE   QOESnOJ*    or   OVDlAMOanZATIOl* 

That  some  companies  will  find  their  de- 
fense facilities  worth  more  at  the  end  of  5 
years  than  the  then  unamortized  balance  of 
the  Investment  seems  highly  probable.  It 
would  have  been  probable  even  if  amortiza- 
tion allowances  had  been  determined  ex- 
clusively by  estimates  of  postemergency 
value  in  each  case.  But  the  allowances  have 
not  been  so  determined.  A  great  many  fac- 
tors other  than  postemergency  value  have 
been  taken  into  account  by  the  certifying 
authority.  Including  the  amount  of  amorti- 
zation needed  to  get  the  desired  expansion 
of  capacity.  Moreover,  It  has  betn  adnUnls- 
tratlvely  necessary  to  handle  amortization 
on  an  Industry  basis,  with  industry  standards 
largely  supplanting  individualized  treatment 
for  each  company.  The  use  of  such  stand- 
ards has  undoubtedly  Increased  the  probable 
frequency  of  overamortlzatlon. 

Granted  that  some  faculties  will  turn 
out  to  have  been  overamortlzed,  it  does  not 
necessarily  foUow  that  the  companies  con- 
cerned have  been  given  too  much.  For  the 
amortization  allowance  is  only  one  of  the 
(actors  to  be  considered  in  appraising  the 
proQ  and  cons  of  a  defense  facilities  expan- 
sion. The  responsible  officials  of  a  com- 
pany must  take  Into  account  Its  Impact  on 
the  entire  operation  of  the  enterprise.  They 
may  find  for  example,  that  the  project  would 
require  the  diversion  of  key  executives  and 
technicians  who  cannot  t>e  spared  without 
grave  detriment  to  existing  operations. 
(This  problem  is  likely  to  be  especially  acute, 
of  course  for  small  and  medium -sized  con- 
cerns.) The  investment  required  may 
threaten  to  stretch  the  financial  resources 
of  the  company  beyond  the  limits  of  pru- 
dence. It  ii»y  preclude  the  carrying  out  of 
alternative  expansion  or  improvement  pro- 
grams deemed  to  be  of  greater  long-run  ad- 
vantage. It  may  threaten  dangerously  ex- 
cessive capacity  after  the  emergency.  For 
these  and  many  other  reasons,  the  wisdom 
of  the  project  may  be  questionable  notwith- 
standing a  prospectively  adequate  amortiza- 
tion allowance. 

Since  an  adequate  allowance  does  no  more 
than  provide  for  the  tax-free  recovery  of  ac- 
tual capital  consumption  over  the  emer- 
gency period — and  even  then,  of  course,  only 
if  the  recovery  is  covered  by  earnings  during 
the  period — It  cannot  in  itself  Justify  a  com- 
pany in  taking  on  a  project.  Business  risks 
are  not  Incurred  merely  to  secure  a  tax-free 
recovery  of  a  capital  consumed:  they  are 
taken  in  the  hope  of  profit.  To  be  sound, 
therefore,  apart  from  the  patriotic  motive. 
Investment  in  defense  facilities  must  prom- 
ise more  profit,  in  addition  to  the  tax-free 
recovery  of  capital,  than  the  company  can 
obtain  from  the  best  alternative  Investment, 
or  from  altemetlve  courses  of  action  without 
comparable  investment.  Moreover,  this 
extra  profit  should  appear  commensurate 
with  the  rislcs  involved. 

The  fact  is  that  assurance  of  the  tax-free 
recovery  of  the  capital  consumed  during  an 
emergency  by  reason  of  a  defense  facilities 
project  is  not  properly  an  incentive  at  all; 
it  represents  rather  the  removal  of  a  dis- 
incentive which  arises  from  the  prospect  that 
capital  recovery  will  be  taxed  as  Income. 
Any  positive  Incentive  must  deal  with  profits 
(after  taxes  and  renegotiation),  not  capital 


recovery.  It  should  operate  to  make  the 
profit  prospects  of  defense  expansion,  after 
realistic  capital  recovery  charges,  sufficiently 
attractive  to  get  the  Job  done. 

Cbvlotisly.  If  overamortlzatlon  Is  offered  as 
an  incentive  for  making  an  Investment  that 
is  otherwise  unattractive,  the  later  realiza- 
tion of  the  benefits  of  the  arrangement  by 
the  company  Is  not  properly  subject  to  criti- 
cism. It  Is  Just  as  legitimate  to  realize  these 
benefits  as  It  would  be  to  realize  any  other 
benefits  offered  as  an  Incentive  for  taking  a 
risk. 

AMORTIZATIOIf     AS    A     COST    OF    PSODTJCTIOW 

We  turn  now  to  one  of  the  most  confused 
and  controversial  aspects  of  special  amor- 
tization. Is  it  properly  allowable  as  a  cost 
of  production  for  Government  contracting 
purposes?  This  question  gains  force  from 
the  fact  that  present  practice  is  inconsistent. 
By  statutory  requirement,  amortization  is 
fully  allowable  in  contract  renegotiation,  but 
it  is  generaUy  disallowed  (in  favor  of  normal 
depreciation)  In  the  original  negotiation  of 
contracts  and  in  price  redetermination. 

We  have  Just  indicated  that  Insofar  as  It 
exceeds  a  realistic  allowance  for  emergency- 
period  capital  consumption,  special  amor- 
tization should  be  regarded  as  an  indirect 
means  of  improving  the  profit  prospects  of 
a  defense  project.  To  this  extent  it  is  not 
properly  a  cost  of  production.  Insofar, 
however,  as  It  does  represent  a  realistic  cap- 
ital consumption  allowance,  it  is  a  cost  and 
theoretically  should  be  so  treated. 

We  say  theoretically  because  we  do  not  be- 
lieve it  is  possible  as  a  practical  matter  to 
segregate  In  advance  the  portion  of  the  total 
amortization  allowance  representing  a  realis- 
tic charge  for  capital  consumption  from  the 
portion  representing  incentive  and  other  fac- 
tors. We  confront,  therefore,  the  choice  of 
allowing  amortization  in  fuU  or  disallowing 
It  entirely  and  falling  back  on  normal  de- 
preciation. Since  straight-line  depreciation 
Is  a  woefully  Inadequate  measure  of  the 
typical  loss  of  value  over  the  first  5  years, 
even  for  normal  faculties  In  normal  times, 
and  since  the  loss  on  defense  facilities  is  In 
general  much  more  rapid  than  normal,  we 
believe  strongly  that,  by  and  large,  full  al- 
lowability of  special  amortization  comes 
nearer  the  theoretically  correct  result  than 
the  use  of  ordinary  depreciation.  The  best 
solution  of  the  problem  of  costablUty  Is 
therefore  full  allowance  across  the  board — 
In  original  negotiation,  price  redetermina- 
tion, and  renegotiation. 

.1 

NATTTRE  OF  THI  CAIN  FROM  ACCELERATION 

It  is  important  to  recognize  that  acceler- 
ated amortization  does  not  increase  the  total 
tax-free  allowance  for  capital  consumption 
over  the  life  of  the  amortized  facility.  That 
remains  what  It  would  be  under  normal  de- 
preciation :  acquisition  cost  less  terminal 
salvage  value,  if  any.  All  it  does  is  to  shift 
the  timing  of  the  allowance,  concentrating 
In  the  first  5  years  of  service  what  would 
otherwise  be  spread  over  a  longer  interval. 

In  what  way  is  this  acceleration  advan- 
tageous to  the  company  concerned?  There 
are  In  fact  three  types  of  advantage,  the 
first  two  of  them  certain,  the  third  merely 
possible:  (1)  acceleration  increases  the 
chances  that  capital  consumption  deduc- 
tions will  be  taken  in  full  with  tax  ben- 
efit; (2)  Is  provides  an  earlier  receipt  of  this 
benefit:  (3)  It  may  Increase  its  amount.  Let 
us  consider  these  advantages  In  order. 

Increased  assurance  of  tax  benefit:  The 
acceleration  of  capital  recovery  aUowances 
on  defense  faclUt.es  makes  it  more  likely, 
though  it  does  not  of  course  guarantee,  that 
these  allowances  will  be  beneficially  taken 
taxwise.  The  importance  of  this  factor  dif- 
fers greatly  from  one  situation  to  another. 
If  the  company  has  the  prospect  of  post- 
emergency  Income  from  other  sources  than 
the  defense  project,  fallvire  to  obtain  ade- 


quate tax  amortization  on  the  project, 
though  costly,  may  not  be  a  Ufe-and-death 
matter.  For  if  the  earnings  of  the  defense 
facility  after  the  emergency  should  fall  to 
cover  the  remaining  chtirges  for  capital  con- 
sumption, the  uncovered  portion  can  still 
be  beneflclaUy  taken  against  earnings  from 
other  sources.  There  Is  no  such  assurance, 
however,  for  the  company  for  which  the  de- 
fense project  Is  the  only  prospective  source 
of  Income.  In  this  case,  failure  to  obtain 
adequate  capital  charge-ofls  against  defense 
business,  at  the  time  that  business  Is  done, 
can  be  disastrous. 

Earlier  receipt  of  tax  benefits:  It  Is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  advantage  from  this 
factor  does  not  depend  on  future  changes 
In  tax  rates,  but  obtains  even  if  the  rates 
prevailing  during  the  defense  emergency  are 
continued  Indefinitely.  It  rests  rather  on 
the  simple  fact  that  "time  is  money."  Even 
when  the  total  tax  benefit  from  capital  con- 
sumption deductions  is  unaffected  by  their 
time  distribution,  it  is  still  worth  while  to 
get  it  as  early  as  possible.  For  the  funds 
obtained  in  this  way  can  be  put  to  work  in 
the  business  and  can  earn  a  return  pending 
their  absorption  by  the  additional  tax  llabll-  ' 
Ity  In  later  years  when  no  further  amc»^- 
zatlon  remains. 

Increase  In  the  amount  of  tax  benefits: 
Defense  or  war  emergencies  are  Inevitably 
periods  of  exceptionally  high  rates.  For  this 
reason,  capital  consumption  allowances 
taken  during  the  emergency  are  likely  to 
yield  larger  tax  savings  than  those  taken 
later.  Where  this  Is  the  case,  the  concen- 
tration of  these  aUowances  in  the  first  S 
years  of  service  through  accelerated  amor- 
tization resulU  In  a  larger  total  tax  benefit 
over  the  life  of  defense  faculties  than  would 
be  obtained  with  normal  depreciation.  The 
gain  from  the  Increase  in  the  benefit  is  of 
course  additional  to  the  gain  from  its  earlier 
receipt. 

AMOTTNT   OF  THE   GAIN   FROM    ACCELERATION 

There  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  exag- 
gerate the  value  of  acceleration  to  industry. 
This  can  be  illustrated  by  some  rough  calcu- 
lations. 

Let  us  assume  that  under  the  present  pro- 
gram special  amortization  will  eventually 
cover  $25,000,000,000  of  facilities  and  that  the 
average  certification  will  be  60  percent.  Let 
us  assume  further  that  normal  depreciation 
on  these  facilities  will  average  4  percent  per 
annum  and  that  the  effective  (marginal)  tax 
rate  of  the  certificate  holders  will  average 
70  percent  In  the  first  5  years  and  50  percent 
thereafter.  Under  these  conditions,  the  net 
value  (present  worth)  of  the  acceleration  to 
Industry  at  the  time  the  facilities  are  ac- 
quired varies  as  follows  with  the  rate  of 
return  (after  taxes)  earned  from  the  rein- 
vestment of  the  Initial  tax  savings: 

Present 
Rate  of  return  after  taxes  worth  of 

(percent):  acceleration^ 

4 $4, 128,000 

6 4,  505,  000 

8 4.  703,  000 

10 _ 4,  783,  000 

>  Present  worth  of  net-tax  gains  and  losses 
over  the  25-year  average  service  life,  dis- 
counted at  the  rate  of  return  indicated. 

On  this  reckoning  the  Initial  value  of  the 
acceleration  granted  by  the  program  is  be- 
tween $4,000,000,000  and  $5,000,000,000.  But 
this  results  from  a  comparison  with  normal 
depreciation.  We  emphasized  previously 
that  straight-line  depreciation  Is  a  wholly 
inadequate  allowance  for  the  loss  of  value 
of  productive  facilities  over  the  first  5  years 
even  under  normal  conditions,  and  is  doubly 
inadequate  for  emergency  facilities.  We 
propose  to  make  two  separate  assumptions 
as  to  the  actual  loss  on  such  facilities  and 
to  compute  the  value  of  special  amortiza- 
tion in  excess  of  these  assumed  actuals.     The 
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fir»t  assumption,  believed  to  be  ultracon- 
serrattve.  Is  that  the  5-year  loss  of  value 
wQl  average  40  percent  at  the  cost  of  the 
farilltles.  The  second,  and  probably  the 
more  realistic.  Is  that  It  will  average  50  per- 
cent. The  remaining  assumptions  are  the 
same  as  In  the  preceding  calculation.  Here 
are  the  results:  ^ 


Rati*  of  retain  after 

Present  worth  of  •ocelera- 
lion  '  (millkmsj 

taKi  (peroeDt; 

40  percent 
sssomption 

86  percent 

Bssumplion 

C          

1.         

a     .              .  ._.. 

12.406 

1744 
X790 

n.548 
1.6W 

1,764 

10 „ 

1,794 

'  Present  worth  of  net  tax  rains  and  kKMes  over  the 
2Sy«sr  averaar  service  life,  disootinted  at  the  rate  of 
retarn  indicated. 

If  these  assumptions  as  to  actual  depre- 
ciation are  anywhere  near  correct,  the  prob- 
rWe  value  of  overamortlzatlon  to  Industry 
(amortization  in  excess  of  actual  deprecia- 
tion) is  surprisingly  modest,  roughly  $1,500,- 
OCO.OCO  to  »3, 000. 000.000.  (The  cost  to  the 
Government  is.  of  course,  less  than  the  gain 
to  Industry,  in  view  of  the  Government's 
ability  to  Ccat  loans  at  lower  Interest  rates.) 
Certainly  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  huge 
figures  commonly  bandied  about  by  the 
cxitics  of  acceleration. 

NOT  A  CDAXAirrr  ACAINST  LOSS 

We  have  already  Indicated  that  accelerated 
amortization  dees  not  insure  the  company 
receiving  It  against  a  loss  on  Its  defense  pro- 
duction. Even  with  a  realistic  amortization 
allowance.  It  may  Incur  an  absolute  loss  on 
such  production,  not  to  mention  a  loss  rela- 
tive to  what  it  might  have  made  from  alter- 
native Investment.  But  this  Is  only  half  the 
story.  A  defense  expansion  may  affect  ad- 
versely the  fjostemergency  earning  power  of 
the  enterprise,  a  hazard  against  which  ac- 
celerated amortization  is  even  less  cf  a 
guaranty. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  a  company  ex- 
pands its  capacity  for  producing  a  civilian 
item  needed  la  exceptional  volume  during 
the  emergency,  and  that  Its  competitors  do 
lUcewise.  with  a  resultant  expansion  of  the 
capacity  of  the  entire  Industry.  Suppose 
further  that  after  demand  returns  to  normal 
the  pressure  of  overcapacity  results  in  a  soft 
market,  with  bitter  competition  and  low 
profit  margins,  so  that  the  earning  power  of 
the  company  Is  only  half  what  It  would  have 
been  if  the  emergency  had  not  occurred.  Is 
this  loss  of  earning  power  compensated  by 
the  fact  that  the  company's  expansion  took 
the  form  of  amortlMd  facilities?  Perhaps 
partially,  but  the  loss  may  be  many  times 
the  gain  from  amortization,  and  if  serious 
Is  likely  to  be  so. 

If  a  single  company  can  wind  up  after  the 
emergency  worse  off.  notwithstanding  spe- 
cial amortization,  than  If  a  defense  expan- 
slOTi  bad  not  occurred,  so  also  can  an  entire 
Industry.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the 
reftisal  of  a  company  to  participate  in  a 
defense  facilities  program  is  no  protection 
from  the  effecta  of  expaitsion  by  competitors. 
Failure  to  expand  in  such  circumstances  may. 
In  fact,  tie  a  serious  handicap  as  the  com- 
pany faces,  with  old  facilities,  a  period  of 
Intense  competition  with  new  faculties 
owned  by  Its  rivals. 

IKRE&IH}NSIBLX   CRmCISM 

One  fundamental  characteristic  of  the  de- 
vice must  never  be  forgotten,  namely,  that  it 
Is  essentially  a  guessing  game.  Both  the 
Government  and  Indtistry  are  guessing  5 
years  ahead  under  circumstances  that  make 
the  future  extraordinarily  obscure  and  un- 
predictable. It  1«  Inevitable,  therefore,  that 
acttial  developments  will  depart,  and  some- 


times widely,  from  the  expectations  implied 
in  the  amortization,  allowance.  It  is  In- 
evitable, by  the  i«ame  token,  that  some  of 
these  developments  will  be  to  Industry's  ad- 
vantage and  some  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Government.  If  no  more  follows  that  in- 
dustry has  profiteered  when  it  comes  out 
ahead  on  the  deal  than  It  does  that  the  Gov- 
ernment has  robt>ed  Indtistry  in  the  reverse 
case. 

Yet  this  is  precisely  the  line  taken  by  many 
critics  of  special  amortisation.  Proceeding 
usuallv  with  the  benefit  of  hindsight,  they 
are  able  to  select  the  caaas  wiMre  industry 
appears  to  have  made  a  mbstantial  gain 
from  the  arrangement,  and  to  put  the  com- 
panies concerned  In  the  pillory  as  profiteers. 
This  would  be  gToasly  unjust  even  if  the 
critics  had  a  suitable  measure  of  the  gain 
Itself,  but  it  is  doubly  so  when,  as  actually 
is  the  case,  the/  liave  none. 

It  is  always  astiumed  that  a  company  has 
come  out  better  than  it  bargained  for.  and 
better  than  the  certifying  authority  Intend- 
ed, merely  because  the  postemergency  value 
of  the  defense  lacilitiea  exceeds  their  un- 
amortized cost.  This  does  not  follow  at  all. 
For  when  the  grant  of  amortization  is  in- 
tended, as  it  often  is,  to  pre  vide  an  incen- 
tive above  and  beyond  a  realistic  capital  re- 
covery allowance  it  cannot  later  be  inferred 
from  the  mere  existence  of  overamortlzatlon 
that  the  deal  has  turned  out  better  than 
expected.  Neither  can  it  be  inferred  that 
the  company  is  ahead  on  the  deal  over-all. 
For  as  we  have  Just  indicated,  an  individual 
company,  and  even  an  entire  industry,  can 
take  a  t>eating  as  a  result  of  the  after  effects 
of  participating  in  a  defense-facilities  pro- 
gram notwithstanding  cveramortiaation  dur- 
ing the  emergency  period  itself. 

COWCLtrSIOK 

As  applied  in  the  present  emergency,  spe- 
cial amortization  has  been,  on  the  whole, 
reasonably  satisfactory.  Certainly  it  has  ac- 
complished the  Job  for  which  it  was  In- 
tended. There  is,  however,  one  major  reform 
that  is  overdue.  Amortization  should  be 
made  fully  allowable  as  a  cost  of  production, 
not  only,  as  now.  for  tax  ptn-poaes  and  rene- 
gotiation, but  for  original  negotiation  and 
price  redetermination  as  well.  This  will  not 
only  remove  an  anomaly  in  the  existing  ar- 
rangement; as  we  indicated  earlier,  it  will 
constitute  a  closer  approach  to  the  theoret- 
ically correct  result. 

To  what  extent  the  present  set-up.  modi- 
fied as  Just  suggested,  is  appropriate  for  a 
future  defense  emergency  will  demand  in 
considerable  degree  on  the  character  of  the 
emergency  itself.  An  all-out  war,  especially 
if  there  is  the  prospect  of  an  abrupt  and 
decisive  termination,  might  well  call  for 
measures  unnecessary,  or  at  any  rate  less 
necessary,  in  a  peacetime  defense  program  of 
indefinite  duration.  Certainly  a  full-scale 
war  would  call  for  a  reexanUnatlon  of  the 
desirability  of  permitting  the  telescoping  of 
special  amortization  Into  the  period  of  hos- 
tilities, as  well  as  the  desirability  of  100  per- 
cent, as  against  fractional,  amortization. 
These  are  questions  that  would  have  to  be 
Judged  In  the  light  of  prospects  and  expec- 
tations at  the  time,  and  we  need  not  attempt 
to  prejudge  them. 

Whatever  the  character  of  the  emergency, 
the  provision  of  defense  facilities  i»  a  prob- 
lem for  which  there  is  no  Ideal  solution,  and 
for  which,  therefore,  the  perfectionist  ap- 
proach is  excluded.  Imperfect  as  it  admit- 
tedly is,  special  amortization  provides  in  our 
Judgment  the  most  effective  means  for  get- 
ting a  defense  facilities  program  executed 
promptly  and  at  minimum  cost.  Seen  real- 
istically and  in  perspective  as  an  emergency 
expedient,  it  need  no  apology.  It  has  Justi- 
fied Itself  In  the  present  emergency  and 
merits  revival  In  the  future  should  the 
occasion  arise. 


Ann 7  Reserre  Policy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MIWNXSOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REP  RESENT  A  TTVBS 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  heretofore  granted 
to  me,  I  am  inserting  two  letters  which  I 
have  received  from  a  Reserve  oflicer  who 
was  recalled  to  active  duty.  He  knows 
what  he  is  talking  about.  I  felt  that  It 
would  be  a  good  idea  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  read  his  criticism  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  reserve  program  has 
been  handled  by  the  military  services. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  new  Re.serve  law 
will  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  policy  for 
the  armed  services  In  dealing  with  Re- 
serves. If  present  policies  In  this  respect 
are  not  changed,  our  coimtry  will  find 
itself  without  any  voluntary  Reserve, 

The  letters  foUow; 

AXMT  RzSEiivx  PmooaAM  n«  Tiomn.s 

Hon   AucTTST  H.  ANmiEarK, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Washington,  D  C 

Deax  August:  The  recent  beadllnet  In  the 
newspapers  concerning  "12  rebelling  flyers" 
at  Randolph  and  other  Air  Porce  bases  causes 
me  very  serious  concern. 

An  Associated  Press  release  Monday,  April 
14th  quotes  Air  Porce  Training  Command 
Chief,  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  W.  Harper  as  say- 
ing that  305  men  have  sought  to  be  relieved 
from  flying  duty  -for  fear  of  flying"  and 
another  80  for  "lack  of  Incentive."  It  la  In- 
ferred by  the  Associated  Press  that  most  of 
these  ofBcers  are  Reservists  who  have  been 
recalled  to  active  duty  sinc«  start  of  th« 
Korean  war. 

As  you  must  be  aware,  morale  amongst 
recalled  reservists  In  the  various  military 
services  is  extremely  low.  These  men  feel, 
and  with  considerable  Justification,  thai 
they  are  not  receiving  the  same  considera- 
tion from  the  Defense  Department  as  th« 
professionals   are. 

General  Harper  in  the  statement  quoted 
above  continues  "courts  martials  of  these 
officers,  if  held  will  not  take  place  at  basea 
where  the  men  are  stationed."  He  explainad 
this  would  be  done  to  "preclude  Reaerve  oA- 
cers  who  have  been  recalled  to  the  same  typa 
of  training,  and  who  may  not  be  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  action  from  Influencing  tha 
courts  martial  in  any  manner." 

Now  there  you  have  a  very  ^aphic  pic- 
ture of  the  modem  democratic  DefenM  De- 
partment in  action.  The  Air  Force  evi- 
dently wishes  to  try  these  World  War  II  vetv 
who  happen  also  to  be  reservists,  by  a  hand- 
picked  cotirts  martial  of  professional  cfflcera. 

The  reservists  have  been  treated  very 
badly  by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Mem- 
bers of  the  Reserve,  most  of  whom  hava 
many  fine  years  of  World  War  n  service,  hava 
been  Irresponsibly  called  back,  without  plan, 
to  do  boondoggle  Jobs,  or  to  do  Jobs  whldt 
should  have  been  handled  by  the  profes- 
sional Army. 

To  make  my  criticism  more  specific.  I 
would  like  to  mention  a  case  of  which  I  hava 
personal  knowledge. 

In  August  and  September  of  1950  the  Army 
called  27  Signal  Corps  General  Reserve  units 
to  active  duty  and  assigned  them  to  Camp 
Gordon,  Ga.,  for  training.  The  calling  up 
of  these  units  created  much  hardship  among 
the  Individual  reservists  Involved.  Despite 
this  call  for  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  cadra 
personnel,  no  training  plans  had  been  drawn 
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up  by  the  Army  prior  to  the  calling  up  of 
the  units.  As  a  result,  these  people  were  not 
able  to  train  effectively  for  many  months. 
Endless  cycles  of  basic  training,  as  many  as 
six.  were  used  as  a  substitute  for  advanced 
training.  During  this  time,  when  it  was  ob- 
vious to  everyone  that  the  Army  was  fioun- 
derlng.  morale  In  the  units  was  extremely 
bad.  Many  units  never  did  achieve  real  es- 
prit de  corps,  and  as  a  result,  never  func- 
tioned to  full  efficiency.  This  lack  of  prior 
planning  was  the  fault  of  the  professional 
Army  which  was  working  a  no-Saturday,  no- 
Wednesday  afternoon  workweek,  take  all 
holidays,  pay  days,  and  any  other  excuse  as 
days  off.  No  plan  got  underway  until  the 
reservists  began  reporting  back  to  active 
duty. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  the  tragic  mis- 
handling of  the  Reserve  program.  I  can  give 
many  more. 

When  General  Harper  referred  to  "lack  of 
Incentive"  he  is  coming  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  problem.  Reservists  feel  that 
the  military  departments  are  using  them  at 
the  convenience  of  the  professionals.  They 
have  come  to  feel  they  are  simply  expendable 
material  to  be  used  to  chink  up  the  holes 
left  by  the  laziness,  lack  of  ability  and 
Initiative  of  all  too  many  professionals. 

If  the  flyers  mentioned  by  the  Associated 
Press  dUpatch  as  "rebelling"  are  guUty  of 
wllirul  disobedience  of  lawful  orders  they 
should,  of  course,  be  court-martialed.  But 
right  alor^  with  the  court  martial  is  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  Congress  to  find  out 
why  reservists  who  have  been  called  to  active 
duty  are  generally  dissatisfied  with  the  pro- 
gram and  what  can  be  done  to  correct  its 
many  unfair  and  enequitles.  Pending  legis- 
lation, which  goes  only  part  way  is  moving 
at  a  snails  pace. 

Its  pretty  ImporUnt  to  the  security  of 
America  that  a  uained,  high-spirited  Re- 
serve can  be  counted  on  in  care  of  emer- 
gency. 

Many  present  Army  policies  affecting  re- 
serves must  l>e  squared  away  before  the  Re- 
serve   program    can    l>e    strengthened    as    it 
needs  must  be. 
Sincerely. 

.  M   E   C. 

AaMT  UBOXim.T  Nri3>8  Compttent   LzADcaa 

Gen.  Hoyt  S.  Vandenberg.  Air  Porce  Chief 
of  Staff  called  the  recent  fiyers  "strike  "  a 
"tempest  in  a  teapot."  This  statement  must 
have  been  made  by  the  good  general  with 
tongue  in  cheek.  To  Reservist  Lt.  Verne 
Goodwin,  29,  World  War  II  combat  veteran, 
who  was  sentenced  to  2  years  in  prison  last 
week  for  failure  to  fly  a  C-124  transport,  U 
was  more  than  a  "tempest  In  a  teapot." 

Oen.  Walter  J.  Hanna.  commenting  on  the 
case  stated  "If  those  old.  worn  out.  gold  brick 
piloU  in  Texas,  had  the  proper  leadership, 
they  would  never  have  pulled  their  ao-called 
Sit-down  strike."  General  Hanna  should 
know,  because  he  evidently  is  representa- 
tive of  the  professionals  who  are  providing 
the  improper  leadership.  If,  as  the  General 
states,  these  recalled  World  War  II  vets  are 
"old  and  worn  cut."  they  should  never  have 
been  recalled  by  the  Air  Porce. 

Proper  leadership  Is  the  critical  need  of 
the  Army  and  Air  Force  today.  It  does  not 
have  it.  and  as  it  loses  its  remaining  civilian 
reservists,  the  general  level  of  competenca 
will  sink  lower  and  lower. 

Career  officers  Include  two  groups.  Regu- 
lar Army  apd  non-Regulars.  The  Regulars 
come  from  '^est  Point  graduates,  honor  grad- 
uates of  ROTC's.  etc.  These  officers,  as  a  rule, 
are  capable  people.  They  have  chosen  the 
Army  as  a  professional  career  and  like  it  as  a 
way  of  life. 

The  other  source  of  career  officers  (non- 
Regulars)  is  World  War  II  officers  who  hava 
elected  to  stay  on  continuous  active  duty  as 


long  as  the  Army  will  have  them.  There  are 
also  many  capable  officers  among  this  group, 
but  all  too  many  of  them  stay  In  the  Army 
because  they  cannot  hold  an  outside  Job,  or 
feel  the  pay  Is  l>etter  than  they  could  re- 
ceive elsewhere,  or  are  Just  putting  in  time 
waiting  for  retirement.  The  average  level  of 
competence  In  this  group  Is  much  lower  than 
required  by  the  present-day  Army. 

After  Korea,  when  more  cfllcers  were 
needed  fast,  the  Department  of  Defense  in- 
voluntarily recalled  many  World  War  II 
officers  who  had  kept  Reserve  conrmlsslons. 
This  recall  was  totally  without  plans  and 
created  many  individual  injustices  which 
the  Army  made  no  effort  to  correct.  Many 
policies  of  the  military  services  worked  di- 
rectly against  the  fair  interests  of  the  re- 
called reservists.     Some  of  these  are: 

1.  Recalled  officers  were  shipped  overseas, 
cut  of  turn,  ahead  of  career  people  who 
had  spent  years  in  the  States  in  lush  peace- 
time assignments.  Many  reservists  were 
shipped  to  Korea  within  weels  of  their  recaU 
while  Regulars  continued  holding  comfort- 
able stabilized  assignments. 

2.  Career  people  received  all  the  promo- 
tions. Not  o:ie  recalled  reservist,  of  sev- 
eral hundred  known  to  this  writer  received 
a  promotion,  although  career  officers  con- 
tinued to  receive  them  on  schedule.  (Note: 
Some  reserve  second  lieutenants  were  pro- 
moted to  first  lieutenants.  This,  however,  is 
automatic  after  18  months  In  grade.) 

3.  The  Army  has  too  many  officers.  Each 
officer  wants  to  become  chief  of  something. 
Passed  down  to  lower  levels,  this  means  the 
creation  of  many  unimportant  Jobs  simply 
to  give  an  officer  a  desk  and  a  title. 

4.  Incompetent  career  pjeople  are  placed  In 
charge  of  major  activities  simply  because  they 
have  the  oldest  date  of  rank.  This  is  done 
throughout  the  Army  without  regard  to  either 
the  competence,  experience,  or  efficiency  of 
the  career  officer. 

Of  such  a  background  of  bungling.  Ineffi- 
cient leadership  is  built  the  resentment  of 
the  rebelling  Air  Force  officers  and  that  of 
nearly  every  other  reservist.  Attempts  by 
reservisU  on  active  duty  to  criticize  these 
policies  are  met  with  displeasure  and  even 
punitive  action  by  the  Regulars. 

The  present  Army  is  honeycombed  with 
bunglers  and  misflu  at  very  high  levels.  It 
needs  close  attention  by  Congress.  Unless 
strong  corrective  measures  are  taken  to  re- 
ward efficiency  and  competence,  and  to  get 
rid  of  the  poorly  qualified  high-ranking  offi- 
cer, the  quality  of  military  leadership  will 
continue  to  deteriorate.  America,  which 
needs  a  mighty  Army,  will  find  itself  with 
only  a  house  of  cards. 

M.  E.  C. 


A  Profram  Worthy  of  Adoption  By 
Everyone 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWARD  A.  GARMATZ 

or   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  by  the 
Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  in  the 
Washington  Daily  News  of  July  4. 

The  8-point  program  they  have  out- 
lined is  one  which  I  believe  should  be 
adopted  by  every  person  who  is  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  and  privileges  of  living 
In  these  United  States: 


Orvx  Us  This  Dat 

All  over  this  great  land  of  ours  a  back-to- 
God  movement  is  happUy  gaining  tremend- 
ous momentum.  More  than  ever  before, 
people  are  earnestly  lifting  their  voices  in 
prayer  seeking  divine  guidance  with  which 
to  solve  the  many  difficult  and  complex  pres- 
ent-day problems  which  multiply  and  in-  , 
crease  as  the  Communists  try  to  exploit  and 
promote  their  insidlotis  plans  for  world 
domination.  , 

This  spiritual  resurgence  inspires  con- 
fidence In  the  future  for,  as  a  great  religious 
leader  has  said,  "What  the  world  needs  to- 
day is  not  religious  unity  so  much  as  the 
unity  of  religious  people."  Fortunately  there 
are  86,000,000  Americans,  persons  of  every 
religious  faith  and  creed,  every  political  be- 
lief, from  every  phase  of  business  and  social 
life  who,  through  life  insurance,  have  one 
common  interest — a  desire  to  continue  to 
safeguard  the  protection  they  are  providing 
for  themselves  and  their  families.  If  united, 
they  would  be  an  invincible  army  against 
the  thousands  of  Communists,  fellow  travel- 
ers, misguided  social  planners,  and  Innocent 
dupes  who  are  active  24  hours  each  day  try- 
ing to  bring  about  a  Sovletized  America. 

These  average  Americans  have  an  oppor- 
tunity each  and  every  day  to  make  a  per- 
sonal contribution  toward  the  future  wel- 
fare and  security  of  our  land.  That  is  why 
we  are  asking  our  policyholders  and  all  other 
freedom-loving  Americans  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing practical  8-polnt  program  a  part  of 
their  everyday  life: 

1.  See  that  other  Americans  are  fully  and 
correctly  informed  about  the  true  objectives 
and  methods  of  communism  and  its  danger 
to  all  we  hold  dear. 

2.  Encourage  religion  in  your  community. 
Attend  and  support  the  church  of  your 
choice.  The  word  of  God  is  the  weapon 
most  feared   by   the  Communists. 

3.  Take  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs 
Always  vote  in  elections;  get  others  out  to 
vote. 

4.  Support  the  election  to  public  office  of 
candidrtes  who  understand  the  scope  and 
seriousness  of  the  Communist  problem  and 
agree  to  work  for  its  elimination. 

5.  Be  fair  with  your  Government.  In  the 
Interest  of  fair  play  and  sound  economy,  vote 
on  the  basis  of  what  you  feel  is  best  for  the 
country  and  not  on  the  basis  of  "what's  good 
for  me."  Our  Government  will  be  only  aa 
strong  as  we  make  it. 

6.  Take  a  vital  interest  in  the  education 
of  your  children.  Get  to  know  their  teach- 
ers. Know  how  school  books  are  selected 
and  what  they  contain.  Be  sure  that  Com- 
munist poison  is  not  being  administered 
right  under  your  very  eyes. 

7.  Don't  Join  groups;  don't  sign  petitions 
unless  you  first  Investigate  them.  Commu- 
nists have  so  perverted  such  appealing  words 
as  "peace,"  "freedom."  "youth."  and  "mother" 
that  any  organization  or  document  using 
these  or  similar  words  should  be  questioned 
until  you  know  who  Is  behind  It. 

8.  If  any  evidence  of  communism  at  work 
should  come  to  your  attention,  get  in  touch 
with  your  nearest  FBT  office.  Give  them  all 
the  facts  and  then  forget  about  It,  unless 
asked  by  the  FBI  to  do  otherwise. 


Preparing  College  People  for  Politics 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRAZIER  REAMS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATRXS 

'  Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  REAMS.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  our 
Government  is  under  greater  fire  and 
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closer  scrutiny  than  ever  before.  Be- 
sides the  increasing  influence  of  news- 
papers and  radio,  the  hot  klieg  lights  of 
television  are  prepared  to  follow  the  Na- 
tional, State,  and  local  candidates  wher- 
ever they  go  and  bring  the  campaigns 
into  our  living  rooms.  It  is  therefore  es- 
sential that  the  American  people  know 
and  understand  politics  and  become  poli- 
ticians themselves,  in  order  that  such  fire 
and  scrutiny  be  correctly  directed. 

In  this  respect,  I  am  happy  to  report 
on  the  favorable  comments  being  given 
the  course  in  effective  citizenship  at  the 
University  of  Toledo,  a  municipal  insti- 
tution of  the  city  I  am  proud  to  represent 
in  the  Congress.  This  course,  which  was 
originated  by  and  has  been  the  life  work 
of  Dr.  O.  Garfield  Jones,  chairman  of 
the  political  science  department  at  the 
University  of  Toledo,  has  been  well  re- 
ceived by  the  citizens  of  the  community 
and  just  recently  attained  very  favor- 
able mention  in  a  report  to  the  Citizen- 
ship Clearing  Hoxise.  The  renort  was 
the  end  effort  of  a  year's  work  by  Thomas 
H.  and  Doria  D.  Reed,  who  traveled  the 
coiuitry  studying  our  college  and  univer- 
sity courses  and  is  entitled  "Preparing 
CoUeee  Men  and  Women  for  Politics."' 

At  the  time  of  this  study  in*  1951,  the 
Effective  Citizenship  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Toledo  was  in  its  thirty -second 
year.  I  have  witnessed  its  growth  and 
widespread  influence  through  the  years 
and  believe  it  has  done  much  to  awaken 
our  college  students  to  the  perplexities 
of  politics  and  the  need  for  active  and 
mtelligent  participation  in  the  complex 
machinery  of  our  Ctovernment. 

The  course,  itself,  has  a  two-fold  pur- 
pose. To  initiate  the  student  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  local  government  and  the  art 
of  political  campaigning  and  to  teach  the 
student  the  intricacies  of  parliamentary 
procedure  in  order  that  they  might  take 
leading  roles  in  the  various  organiza- 
tions and  groups  to  which  they  will  be- 
long during  their  lifetime. 

Prom  the  opening  of  the  fall  semester 
until  after  election  day,  each  session  is 
devoted  to  local  government  and  the 
students  are  required  to  prepare  a  pre- 
cinct report.  This  report  requires  the 
student  to  learn  how  the  pohtical  parties 
are  organized  and  make  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  precinct  leaders  of  the  two 
political  parties  In  the  precinct  to  which 
each  is  assigned.  Both  political  parties 
have  cooperated  in  this  work  by  prepar- 
ing mimeographed  data  describing  their 
organization  and  giving  the  names  of 
party  officials  and  r>oll  olBcers. 

The  student  also  must  learn  as  much 
as  possible  about  the  social  and  economic 
character  of  the  precinct  and  its  pre- 
vious voting  record,  as  he  Is  required  to 
predict  the  total  vote  which  wUl  be  cast 
in  his  precinct  and  how  many  votes  each 
of  the  candidates  for  the  highest  ofBce 
in  the  election  will  receive  in  the  pre- 
cinct. This  is  done  by  studying  past  vot- 
ing records,  by  canvassing  the  precinct 
and  by  speaking  with  the  political  lead- 
ers. 

Each  student  must  likewise  familiar- 
ize himself  with  every  phase  of  the  cam- 
paign. He  must  read  and  clip  all  mate- 
rial in  the  Toledo  newspapers  concern- 
ing it;  he  must  collect  all  types  of  cam- 


paign literature  and  analyze  it  as  to 
effectiveness;  and  he  must  attend  cam- 
paign meetings,  and  then  compare  his 
impressions  with  those  of  the  newspaper 
reports.  Finally,  after  the  election  he 
must  analyze  why  he  did  so  well  or  so 
poorly  in  estimating  the  vote  of  the  can- 
didates. This  permits  him  to  get  a  hind- 
sight view  of  the  election  results.  The 
election  estimates,  however,  are  re- 
markably accurate  and  many  come  much 
closer  to  the  actual  results  than  do  those 
of  the  precinct  leaders  who  are  supposed 
to  know  their  voters. 

After  the  election,  the  class  periods 
are  divided  between  further  study  of  lo- 
cal government  and  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. Here,  again,  the  students  are 
asked  to  put  their  knowledge  to  practi- 
cal use.  Diuring  the  last  4  weeks  of  the 
college  year  each  class  sits  as  a  Toledo 
City  Charter  Convention.  The  students 
must  propose  amendments  to  the  present 
city  charter  and  they  are  debated  and 
acted  upon  under  the  complete  set  of 
parliamentary  rules. 

This  course  has  been  of  invaluable  aid 
both  to  the  students  as  future  commu- 
nity leaders  and  to  the  city  for  so  ade- 
quately preparing  them  for  this  task. 
Dr.  Jones  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
great  work  in  this  effort.  As  the  Reeds 
have  stated  so  well: 

Professor  Jones  deserves  unstinted  prals* 
for  having  dared  to  pioneer  with  a  course 
which  departs  not  only  from  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  political  science  courses  but  from 
the  cultural  tradition  of  college  education. 
Equal  credit  should  go  to  hlin  for  the  Inge- 
nuity, perseverance,  and  single-minded  de- 
votion to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
with  which  he  has  carried  on  his  work. 

The  Reeds'  report  likewise  has  many 
favorable  comments  concerning  the  pre- 
cinct report.    They  state  that — 

The  amount  of  work  done  by  the  student 
on  their  precinct  report  Is  extraordinary. 
•  •  •  Among  the  present  and  past  stu- 
dents we  Interviewed  we  found  that  while 
they  had  approached  the  assignment  with 
reluctance  they  had  In  almost  all  cases 
found  the  experience  stimulating  and  even 
Inspiring.  It  was  something  so  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  anything  they  had  previously 
done  that  It  Impressed  Itself  on  their  minds 
Indelibly.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  later  It 
was  still  vivid  In  their  memories.  It  was 
unanimously  testified  by  those  interviewed 
that  they  had  learned  much  more  about 
the  operation  of  politics  from  the  precinct 
report  than  they  possibly  could  have  by  a 
much  more  extensive  course  In  reading  and 
lectures. 

The  Reeds  further  commented  that 
the  lasting  effects  of  this  report  are  both 
good  and  bad.  What  was  said  above 
demonstrates  the  value  of  this  course  in 
providing  the  college  student  with  the 
skills  for  community  leadership  and 
awakening  within  him  a  greater  under- 
standing of  the  political  proce.ss. 
Greater  participation  in  the  machinery 
of  politics  and  Government  is  needed. 
This,  however,  is  somewhat  lacking.  It 
Is  not  the  fault  of  the  course  as  such,  but 
rather  of  the  community  and  the  party 
leaders  themselves  once  the  student 
leaves  the  college  campus  and  enters 
the  community  arena  full-time. 

It  was  found  that  the  precinct  report 
gave  the  students  "considerable  political 
know-how,  and  a  determination  to  vote 


in  all  elections,  but  that  a  few  of  ttiem 
had  any  inclination  to  use  their  knowl- 
edge  in  the  service  of  political  party." 

Two  rea^ns  were  given  for  this  later 
apathy.     First : 

The  general  Toledo  tendency  toward  politi- 
cal Independence  which  has  been  marked 
since  the  days  of  Sam  Jones  and  B.'and 
Whltlock.  to  the  ^neral  tenor  of  the  course 
which  emphaslMs  thU  Independence  his- 
torically, and  to  the  abaenoa  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  to  Indoctrinate  stu- 
dents with  the  idea  that  they  ouefat  to 
participate  In  party  pollUcs. 

I  might  say  here,  parenthetically,  that 
there  have  been  strong  poUtlcal  organi- 
zations in  Toledo.  To  these  the  people 
have  re.sponded.  but  only  when  they 
have  attempted  to  serve  the  people  and 
not  rule  or  run  roughshod  over  them. 
The  independence  of  Toledo  voters  Is  to 
be  praised,  not  censured.  They  have  re- 
fused to  accept  weak  candidates  and 
weak  organizations  that  were  primarily 
interested  in  their  onuti  maintenance  in 
power.  I  might  further  State  that  many 
of  these  people  actively  campaigned  for 
and  helped  me  in  my  race  as  an  Inde- 
pendent In  the  1950  congressional  cam- 
paign. They  did  not  stay  away  from 
political  meetings  or  activities.  And  I 
found  them  able  to  make  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  campaigning,  which  they 
learned  in  the  course  in  effective  citizen- 
ship taken  at  the  University  of  Toleda 

The  second  criticism  of  the  Reeds'  re- 
port is  extremely  valid,  not  just  for 
Toledo,  but  for  nearly  every  city,  coimty, 
and  State  in  the  Nation.  Their  conclu- 
sion follows: 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  organi- 
sations want  student  votes  for  their  candi- 
dates and  they  therefore  are  courteous  and 
cooperative  to  a  high  degree  In  helping  tba 
students  to  certain  basic  information.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  no  dealre  to  bring 
the  students  Into  their  organizations.  The 
fact  that  400  to  500  students  a  year  are 
brought  In  contact  with  ttaeae  organicatloiia 
would  seem  to  afford  the  most  favorable  op- 
portunity for  youth  movements  in  both  par- 
ties. No  attempt  is  made  In  this  direction 
by  either  party.  The  truth,  as  expressed  by 
one  Toledo  politician,  seems  to  be  that  col- 
lege students  are  not  much  Interested  In  the 
small  change  of  party  rewards — pay  for  serr- 
ices  on  election  day.  small  Jobs,  small  honors 
with  much  toll,  with  which  regular  party 
workers  are  kept  In  line.  If  brought  into 
the  organizations  students  might  upset  them 
and  that  Is  something  which  the  party  lead- 
ers wish  to  avoid  at  all  costs.  This  Is  un- 
doubtedly shortsighted  ptkrty  policy,  but  the 
temptation  of  the  beneflclarlea  of  party  or- 
ganleatlon  to  hang  on  to  their  power  at  all 
hazards  Is  very  great.  The  situation  In  Tole- 
do where  students  have  been  recelTlng  stim- 
ulating training  for  participation  In  poUtlca 
for  a  generation,  only  to  be  rejected  by  the 
parties,  is  strong  support  for  our  general 
conclusion  that  some  awakening  of  political 
organizations  Is  essential  to  creating  a  work- 
ing liaison  between  collef*  course  and  party 
•enrlce. 

The  ideas  of  the  precedLig  paragraph 
should  be  given  wide  and  serious  consid- 
eration. The  youth  of  today  must  be  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow.  They  must  not  be 
rejected  by  party  leaders  for  the  sake  of 
their  own  continued  p>ower,  and  yet  be- 
lieve that  there  will  be  leaders  prepared 
tomorrow  to  take  over  the  duties  of  gov- 
ernment. It  Is  just  such  action,  however, 
on  the  part  of  leaders  of  both  parties  in 
many  cities,  counties  and  States  which  is 
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preventing  a  natural  rise  through  the 
ranks  from  pwlitlcal  office  boy  to  gov- 
ernment leader.  Never  have  we  been  in 
such  need  for  leadership  in  both  parties 
and  in  goverrunent  as  we  are  today.  Yet 
the  supply  has  been  curtailed  because 
the  door  has  been  shut  on  too  many 
eager  and  willing  faces. 

All  honor  to  Dr.  Jones  and  other  pro- 
fessors who  have  been  imbuing  college 
students  with  a  knowledge  of  practical 
pplitlcs  for  so  many  years.  Just  such 
knowledge  and  interest  is  necessary  if  we 
are  to  make  our  democratic  process  con- 
tinue to  give  to  us  that  government 
which  gives  more  happiness  and  oppor- 
tunity than  any  other  government  the 
world  has  ever  known. 


The  PennsylTania  Hills 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEON  H.  GAVIN 

or   ITKNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  GAVIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following  poem 
entitled  "The  Permsylvania  Hills."  by  W. 
Blake  Love,  of  Brookville,  Pa.: 

The  Pennstlvanu  Hnxs 
I  am  dreaming.  In  the  twilight,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania hllLs. 
The  owls  of  the  night  time  and  the  doleful 

whlppoorwllls; 
The     laurel     crested     mountains     and     the 

honeysuckle  too; 
Dreams  that  take  me  back  to  childhood  and 
would  also  carry  you. 

Ood  made  those  Pennsylvania  hills  and  saw 

that  It  was  good; 
With  coal  to  stoke  the  furnaces  and  foresta 

of  green  wood; 
Rich   pastures   for   the  cattle   were   In   such 

abundant  store 
We    wonder    now    what    Eden    could    have 

offered  Adam  more. 

Settlers  found  a  forest  and  It  was  a  sports- 
man's dream. 

Squirrels  In  the  treetopa  and  a  trout  In 
every  stream: 

WUd  turkeys  strutting  proudly,  grouse  and 
bear  and  quail  and  deer. 

With  the  ever  knowing  ground  hog  to  advlsa 
when  spring  is  near. 

An  humble  Quaker  colony  was  aoon  to  be  a 

State 
Advancing  love  and  brotherhood  Instead  of 

war  and  hate. 
Their  spinu   and  devoted  lives  Inspired   a 

race  of  men 
Who  would  die  for  their  convictions,  as  their 

sons  would  do  again. 

Those    Pennsylvania   mountains   with    their 

trees  so  tall  and  straight. 
They  surely  reached  to  Heaven  and  adorned 

the  golden  gate. 
0\u'  Ood   was   ever   near  us,   but  waa  Just 

beyond  our  sight. 
Yet  he  saw  us  In  our  cradles,  and  watched 

over  us  at  night. 

How    rapidly    do    pass    the    hours    In    Ufe'a 

advancing  stage, 
A  day  In  childhood  seems  a  year  and  years  a 
passing  age. 
We  had  our  Joys  but  soon  we  found  that 

life  was  getting  tough 
For  to  scrub  our  hands  and  wash  our  ears 
was  Just  a  bit  too  rough. 


We  beard  of  microbes  all  about  Just  waiting 

for  a  chance 
To  navigate  our  vltala  and  to  gnaw  tis  off 
like  plants. 
We  had  the  measles  and  the  mumps — and 

I  forget  the  rest, 
But  thank  the  Lord  we  never  had  to  take 
an  I.  Q.  test. 

A  log  house  on  the  hillside  was  my  habitat 

at  birth. 
It  was  my  childhood  Mecca,  and  the  center 
of  the  earth. 
Prom  lessons  of  our  mother,  as  a  hardened 

path  she  trod. 
We    learned    redemption's    story    and    the 
mysteries  of  Ood. 

I've  crossed  o'er  plains  and  mountains  and 

I've  sailed  the  briny  sea. 
But  memory  of  those  hillsides  has  the  lure  of 

home  to  me. 

When  life's  short  day  la  over,  and  my  sun 

sets  In  the  west. 
Will  you  take  me  back  and  lay  me  In  those 

rugged  hills  to  rest. 

In  Pennsylvania  mountains  near  the  place 

where  I  waa  born, 
I  would  wait  the  Judgment  morning  and  hear 
Gabriel  sound  his  horn. 
I'd  rouse  me  like  a  soldier,  going  out  on 

dress  parade. 
For   I  trust   in   Calvary's  pardon   and  my 
soul  Is  not  afraid. 

Prom  hUltops  Into  Heaven  spirit  flights  are 

not  too  long. 
We   learned   this  In  our  childhood  from  a 
Gospel -founded  song. 
I'll  bow  my  head  In  silence  and  be  ready 

when  He  wills. 
And  say.  "I  thank  Thee,  Father,  for  those 
Pennsylvania  hills." 

— W.  Blakx  Lovi. 
BaooKva.LE,  Pa.,  March  4,  1952. 


Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Honors 
Congressman  Mike  MansBeld 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
in  the  May  issue  of  their  magazine  has 
honored  our  distinguished  coUeage,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana,  Congressman 
Mike  Mansfield.  Congressman  Mans- 
field served  as  the  United  States  dele- 
gate to  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly held  in  Paris  last  fall.  In  his 
capacity  as  delegate  the  effectiveness  as 
our  representative  can  be  attested  by  the 
violent  opixjsition  to  him  by  the  Russian 
representative.  Andrei  Vishinsky.  Soviet 
Foreign  Minister.  Under  unanimous 
consent,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  the  Eagles  magazine  entitled  "He 
Told  Off  Vishinsky.": 

He  Told  Orr  Vishinskt 
(By  Prank  J.  Murray) 

All  Eagles,  through  our  Freedom  campaign, 
nre  fighting  the  Reds  effectively,  but  one 
dUtlnguUhed  Eagle  had  a  chance  personally 
to  needle  an  ofllclal  Soviet  representative  into 
a  quivering,  Ineffectual  rage  which  led  to 
some  damaging  admissions. 

Mike  Manstield,  Missoula,  Mont.  Aerie  No. 
32,  is  a  Congressman  who  calls  'em  as  he 
•ees  'em.  He  demonstrated  this  prowess  in 
a  meeting  with  Andrei  Vishinsky  at  the  re- 


cent United  Nations  Oeneral  Assembly  held 
In  Paris.  Answering,  for  the  United  States, 
the  Soviet  charge  against  the  Mutual  Se- 
curity Act,  Mansfield  so  upset  qulck-btirn- 
Ing  Vishinsky  that,  leaning  across  the  table, 
he  bhook  his  fist  In  the  Congressman's  face. 
He  then  proceeded  to  let  out  of  the  bag  the 
case  of  the  American  fliers  forced  down  In 
Hungary. 

"We  shall,"  said  the  Soviet's  Pbrelgn  Min- 
ister, "take  measures  to  see  to  It  that  Amer- 
Isan  spies  will  lose  their  appetites  for  flights 
over  Soviet  territory.  I  assure  you  the  fliers 
were  arrested  and  that  they  received  due 
attention  from  our  border  authorities  and  I 
hope  that  due  attention  will  be  given  them 
by  our  military  and  Judicial  authorities." 

Challenged  by  the  alert  Manstxeld  as  to 
whether  he  was  speaking  for  the  Hungarian 
Government  or  whether  the  American  filers 
were  to  be  tried  by  Soviet  authorities.  Vi- 
shinsky got  flustered  and  angry.  The  fact  is. 
however,  that  within  3  days,  a  trial  was  held 
and  a  fine  levied  against  the  Americans.  It 
is  thought  by  many  that  the  quick  and 
forceful  action  taken  by  Congressman  Mans- 
field may  have  saved  the  American  fliers 
from  being  held  longer  in  a  Conamunlst 
prison. 

This  was  not  MANsnzLD's  last  encounter 
with  Mr.  Vishinsky.  The  first  Congressman 
(along  with  Congressman  Vobts,  of  Ohio) 
to  be  appointed  by  the  President  as  delegate 
to  the  United  Nations,  he  returned  to  Paris 
In  January-ot  this  year  once  again  to  an- 
swer th«  Soviet^  spokesman  In  the  General 
Assembly.  Onofe  again  Vishinsky  was  de- 
feated i^  a  4^^  vote. 

MontafreiiB  have  reason  to  say  "That's  our, 
boy,"  when  Michael  Joseph  Mansfield's 
name  Is  mentioned.  He  was  reared  In  the 
Treasure  State.  Included  In  his  career  are 
such  diverse  professions  as  mining  engi- 
neer and  teaching.  His  military  record  has 
three  branches  of  service  stamped  upon  It — 
the  Navy  in  World  War  I,  an  Army  hitch,  and 
2  years  In  the  Marines.  When  he  Isn't  In 
Washington  or  abroad  on  official  business, 
Missoula  Is  home  to  Mike  and  his  family. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee passed  a  resolution  of  congratula- 
tions to  Mike  Mansfield  and  his  colleague 
for  the  outstanding  work  they  did  In  rep- 
resenting the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  as  delegates  to  the  United  Nations. 
After  tangling  with  Eagle  Mike,  It  Is  unlikely 
that  Vishinsky  found  any  congiatulatlona 
awaiting  him  at  home. 


The  Armed  Forces  and  Natural  Law 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

•   Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  place 
with  pride  in  the  Congressional  Record 
an  article  taken  from  the  publication 
Newman  Review,  by  my  personal  friend 
John  R.  Starrs,  Esq.,  entitled  "The  Armed 
Forces  and  Natural  Law,"  which  article 
is  the  result  of  a  study  by  Mr.  Starrs  of 
certain  Armed  Forces  manuals  on  char- 
acter training  and  guidance. 

Mr.  Starrs,  an  eminent  attorney  in 
Detroit,  is  to  be  commended  for  this 
work,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Th«  ARMS)  Forces  and  NATmuu,  Law 
(By  John  R.  Starrs) 

Blanshard  has  been  beUowlng  for  som© 
time  now  that  Catholicism  Is  Incompaiibi* 
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wtth  detxKicracT  and,  lately.  Dr.  Conant.  pres- 
ident of  Harrard,  has  been  crying  tUat  tbe 
parochial  schools  conflict  witH  the  "Amer- 
lotn  principle-  that  there  should  be  hut  one 
school  system.  And  all  the  while  the  Army 
and  Air  Force.  hann«  learned  sadly  that 
what  passes  for  education  today  has  a  oor- 
roBive  rifcct  on  the  charactar  of  drafteea. 
have  instituted  formal  Instruction  In  mo- 
rality. Oouid  It  be  that  the  rtvUlans  are 
wronc  and  that  the  mUitary  mind,  bo  often 
seomed  tar  Its  directness  and  its  lasisteace 
on  results,  not  processes.  Is  rl^t? 

Our  Armed  Forces  And  no  conflict  between 
reli^lor.  and  the  American  way  of  life.  Our 
Armed  F'orces  find  no  conflict  between  Catho- 
lic doetrlne  and  the  Oonstltutlon.  Our 
Armed  Ftaraes  recognize  that  moral  problems 
are  not  decided  by  majority  \'Ote.  that  there 
are  certain  ahsoluta  standards  and  Immuta- 
ble lawa,  and  that  the  indoctrination  of  these 
standards  and  laws  is  In  no  sense  sectarian 
do^^matlsm  but,  rather,  a  necessary  founda- 
tion upon  which  to  buUd  "the  American  way 
or  life." 

MAN   AS  A  CRKATTTRK  OF  OOB 

The  Armed  Porces'  program  for  Instruction 
In  morality— this  Is  not  sermonizing  but  re- 
porting—Is  contained  In  a  series  of  pam- 
phlets entitled  "Character  Guidance  Discus- 
sion Topics:  Duty — Honor — Country."*  the 
foreword  to  which  reads: 

"These  programs  •  •  •  have  one 
common  purpose.  That  purpose  Is  to  InstiU 
Into  all  the  men  and  women  of  our  Armed 
Toices.  leaders  and  led  alike,  a  sense  of  in- 
dividual moral  responsibility.  To  achieve 
this  purpoae.  the  character  development  pro- 
grams stress  dlrecUy  and  indirectly,  through 
every  available  means,  the  moral  principles 
that  siisUln  the  philosophy  of  American 
freedom,  particularly  as  It  Is  set  forth  in  the 
opening  paragraph  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. That  philosophy  regards  man 
as  a  creature  of  God.  Am  such,  each  indi- 
vldtml  in  the  Armed  Porcea  is  accotintable 
and  responsible  to  his  Creator  for  the  way 
be  performs  his  civic  and  military  duty,  for 
the  mainteiuinoe  of  his  own  and  the  Na- 
tion's honor,  and  for  the  quality  of  the  serv- 
ice he  renders  to  his  colimtry  as  a  member  of 
the  honorable  profeasion  in  of  arms.  •  •  • 
Sound  morality  must  underlie  all  military 
instructksn." 

Getting  away  from  the  modern  heresy  of 
cutting  Catholicism  down  to  a  few  aimpie 
truths  about  God  and  Individual  rights  which 
are  closely  akin  to  a  watered-down  version 
of  what  is  puyaVarly  called  Americanism, 
let  us  leave  Blanshard  to  O'NeUl  and  Conant 
to  Archbishop  Cashing.  We  cannot  fall, 
however,  to  observe  that  Conant's  newly 
discovered  "American  principle"  of  a  single 
school  system  has  been  specifically  con- 
demned «a  un-American  by  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court.'  that  same  Court  which 
went  so  far  as  to  decide.  In  the  McCollum 
case,'  that  the  first  anModnaent  may  be 
equated  with  secularism. 


» Army  Pamphlets  Hos.  18-5.  1S--9,  16-7; 
Air  Force  Pamphlets  Nob.  185-1-1,  166-1-2. 
l&»-l-3,  issued  not  only  to  chaplains 
(cbarged  with  the  program  proper)  but  to  a 
large  distribution  list  within  the  services. 

»In  the  now-famous  Oregon  school  case, 
ntrrce  v.  Society  of  Sisters  (2«8  U.  8.  510)  la 
which  the  unaninK)us  court  said :  "The  fun- 
damental theory  of  liberty  upon  which  all 
governments  in  this  Union  repoee  excludes 
any  general  power  of  the  state  to  standardize 
Its  children  by  forcing  Uaem  to  accept  In- 
■truction  from  public  teachers  only.  The 
child  Is  not  the  mere  creatvire  of  the  state; 
those  who  nurture  him  and  direct  his  des- 
tiny have  the  right,  cotrpled  with  the  high 
duty,  to  recognize  and  prepare  bim  for  addi- 
tional obligaUons." 

*  People  ex  rel  McCoUum  ?.  BoaTd  oj  Edu- 
omiiou,  333  U.  S.  203.  ^^, 


MATTTaaL  LAW  OOMCIFT 

The  Armed  Forces  recoirntBe  tlie  neces- 
sity of  spiritual  training  for  the  making  erf 
men.  The  Armed  Forces  repeatedly  refer  to 
natural  law  oonoepta.  The  entire  chaimcter- 
guldance  program  is  based  on  the  natural 
law.  It  Indicates  poaiUpely  to  ttoe  recrutU 
that  we  are  limited  in  our  use  of  freedom 
by  respact  for  law  and  moral  principles.  It 
discusses  conscience,  belief  In  God.  the  Ten 
Commandments.  It  shows  how  even  rulers 
are  subject  to  the  natural  law.  In  Which  it 
finds  a  basis  for  hope  of  an  International 
order. 

It  goes  on  to  reason  Chat  that  state  can 
never  preserve  Individual  rlghta.  but  natural 
law  only  can.  It  shows  how  self-reliance, 
when  carried  two  far.  baa  been  a  wfnnem  to 
America  and  needs  the  tempering  of  Gods 
blessing.  It  notes  that  man  te  only  man  in- 
sofar as  he  has  positive,  ahaolute  principles. 
r>— nrrtfn  to  soo 
In  discussing  obedience,  the  writer  notes:* 
••Without  obedience  to  Ood.  there  la  acaroaly 
any  basis  for  obedience  to  other  authority." 
Always  the  discussions  get  back  to  first 
principles,  refer  again  and  again  to  the 
natural  law.  Always  there  are  absolutes  on 
which  one  may  rest.  Always  there  are  flefl- 
nite   answers,    never   probahllltles. 

Why  should  our  Armed  Forces  deal  with 
worship,  the  value  of  religion  In  dally  life, 
the  need  Tor  wholesome  thinking,  the  Im- 
portance of  the  sixth  and  ninth  command- 
mmta,  humility,  the  concept  of  authority, 
inalienable  ri^;lits.  the  necessity  for  prayer, 
when  none  ot  these  subjects  are  dealt  with 
in  our  expensive  public  school  system? 
Whyt 

EMPHASIS  ON  RELIGIOW  HOT   ABNOKMAL 

The  Armed  Forces  do  not  believe  that  em- 
phasis on  religion  is  abnormal.     The  Armed 
Forces  cannot  play  with  pretty  words.     The 
Armed  Forces  need  men.  men  oT  character, 
men  of  Integrity.     The  men  being  produced 
by  our  educational  system  today  lack  prin- 
ciple, tawk  character,  lack  tntegilty,  and  all 
because  thetr  teachers  believed  the  "amart"' 
Instructor   who   claimed   that   emphasis   on 
religion  was  abnormal.     While  we  pour  mil- 
lions at  tax  doUaJDB  into  otir  school  system, 
the   Armed    Forces   must   instill   elementary 
virtue  Into  the  graduates  of  the  system  be- 
fore they  are  fit  to  be  let  wander  atxnjt  on 
their  own.     If   the   schools   were   doing   the 
Job  for  which  they  were  created,  the  Armed 
Forces    might    more    proiltably    devote    re- 
cruits'  time   to   the   grim   business   of   w.ir. 
The    very   fact    that   the    Armed   Forces — an 
organization    having    more    experience    In 
training  men  than  any  other  group — found 
It    necessary    to    Inaugurate    the    character 
guidance  program   Is  indication  that   all  Is 
not     aright.       Yet     overly     sensitive    edu- 
cationalists cry  -Persecution"'  and  "Look  to 
their  motives"  and  "MeCarttoytem"  whenever 
anyone^  comment  on   their   system   is  not 
lyrical.     It  ts  elementary  that  when  a  slight 
pressure  produces  a  great  cry  of  pain,  there  is 
more  wrong  with  the  patient  than  meets  the 
eye.    Investigation  may  not  be   the  entire 
answer,  but  it  may  be  of  some  assistance. 


Hifher  Eimcmtiom  (or  Uwcr  Graidtn 

I     EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

or  PEKNSTLVAVIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  KEPHE3ENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  McCONNELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Interesting   educational   work   is   being 

« Series  m,  p.  29. 


oooducted  in  my  own  cougre8.sioQal  diA- 
tnct.  It  is  ft  pieftsu:*  to  comoaend  iboee 
groups  wiio  are  resiixja'-  ble  lor  ihia  fa»- 
ritinLing  series  of  hro»<ica.sU> : 
"Bauuwi  BcxooL"  Tt)  TkacH  Asttlt  Suajacxa 
TO  YcniKsnma  in  Uhiqux  BDOcirtoMaL 
S£aiXj>  OM  can  Tklcvisjom  tik.1*- Jfut. 
Summer  School,  a  ©-week,  thrice.- weekly 
uriim  ol  nnique  eduoaaouai  hruadcaats  pre- 
aifiitlrg  eminent  gclen lists,  acholara.  and  edu- 
cators lecturing  to  a  grammar  school  class  of 
40  pnplls  on  s^rtJjecta  seMom  essayed  to 
chlWren.  but  of  fascinating  interest  to  tele- 
vl^on  audten«^  f>f  all  ag<ee.  mak«^  Ita  dHnit 
on  the  CBS  Television  Ketw«»k  llinday. 
Jime  SO  (Tta  WCAU-  iV.  PhUadelpfila.  Men- 
day.  Wedneeday.  and  Friday.  S;ao^  p.  m, 
e.  d.  t.|. 

The  series  is  presented  by  the  CBS  Tele- 
vision Network  in  cooperation  with  lU  Phil- 
adelphia afflllata.  WCA0-TV.  and  the  Lower 
Merlon  school  district  of  Ardmore,  Pa.  The 
broadcasts  win  orlgUiate  in  the  district's 
Penn  Valley  School,  one  of  the  moet  modern 
and  beautitful  grammar  schools  In  the  coun- 
try, located  10  mUes  from  Pt^lailsliflili. 

The  premiere  program,  devoted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  uxUverse,  wiU  featore  Dr.  Ar- 
mand  Spits.  pronLnent  Offun  in  tba  field  of 
astronomy.  Or.  SpiU.  president  of  Spitz 
Laboratories  of  Philadelphia,  will  employ 
among  his  vlraa!  aids  one  of  his  famed  port- 
able planetartnms. 

The  40  pupils,  constituting  a  permanent 
class  for  the  total  of  S7  lectures,  range  from 
6  to  11  years,  are  of  av<era'^  intelUgvtice  and 
have  been  aelectod  trcm  tlM  first  to  the  sixtb 
grades  In  Lower  Mertan  District  achooia. 
Their  lecture  cubjecta.  dfelgneil  to  oooabUia 
education,  interest,  and  entertainment,  vary 
from  the  weather  to  global  government,  but 
the  rabjerts  will  be  presented  wtth  a  dartty 
and  simplicity  assuring  eoiBprehenak>n  by 
the  youngsters. 

Dr.  Carletun  Coon,  winner  of  tl>e  Viking 
Medal  in  anthropoVigy.  one  of  the  teeturers. 
comments:  "The  only  llmttattoiM  on  the 
powtra  of  abaorptlon  and  nnderstanding  at 
the  young  mind  are  those  placed  upon  them 
by  their  elders.  The  Story  of  Maii  which  we 
Intend  to  present  aa  my  contribution  to 
Summer  School  has  srtthin  It  elemenU  ae 
captivating  as  a  fairy  tale,  aad  fads  more 
fasolr.uin^  Uasn  tbose  in  the  most  stirring 
volume  of  science  fiction." 

Or.  8|AU  aQ4  others  set  tar  the  series  eo6o 
Dr.  Coon's  feelings.  All  point  to  tlM  chal- 
lenge the  series  represents  and  believe  tre- 
mendous strWes  win  be  made  In  reaChlTM?  a 
more  vast  audience  than  any  single  educa- 
tional event  has  brfore,  as  wen  as  setting 
future  patterns.  As  Dr.  Spite  puts  It:  "AU 
of  us  are  going  to  be  doing  as  much,  or 
possibly  more,  learning  than  the  children 
dtiring  the  9  weeks  of  summer  school. 

The  curriculum  of  the  series  also  includes 
such  titles  as  '^Miat  Makes  ttoe  Weather.- 
"The  Story  of  the  River,"  "The  Wonder  of 
Words"  and  the  tliree-part  "The  Theater: 
See  and  Hear  the  Story.  Make  the  3tor>'.  and 
Prons  Greek  Tlkeater  to  TV  Theater." 

Summer  School  will  have  at  its  dl5;posai 
the  settings  and  especially  dealjrned  eqal|»- 
ment  installed  at  Penn  Valley  School,  whose 
regular  curriculum  and  teaching  metliods 
are  regarded  as  an  advance  In  many  tradi- 
tional tenets  of  education.  In  additioa. 
WCAU-TV  technicians  will  provide  a  vast 
amount  of  scenery  and  special  and  animated 
effects. 

An  over-all  committee  has  been  organized 
for  the  undertaking.  ivrnTt'tlng  of  cochalr- 
man  Dr.  Philip  U.  Koopman.  of  the  Lower 
Merlon  School  Dietrtct.  WCAU-TV  W5e 
President  Charles  Vanda.  and  WCAU-TV 
edocation  director  Margaret  Mary  Kearney, 
and  Slg  Mlckelson.  CBC-TV  director  c<  news 
and  pwblle  affairs,  as  counselor. 

Charles  Vanda  wlH  produce.  Thoires 
Preebalm-Smlth  is  executive  director.    Bl- 
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rectors  are  Paul  Rltts.  Glenn  Bernard.  Alan 
Bergman.  John  Ullrich.  William  Bode.  Arnold 
R.Tbln.  Joseph  Tinney,  Jr..  and  Raymond 
Schwarta.  John  Ferlaine.  WCAU  -TV  graphic 
arts  director.  Is  In  charge  of  effects.  Jan 
Osog  Is  scenic  director. 


The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice 


KX'IENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  A.  PATTEN 

or  AatroNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Satvrdav,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just  yes- 
terday the  House  of  Representatives  took 
final  action  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense appropriations  bill  for  f\.scal  year 
1953  when  we  provided  more  than  $46,- 
000,000.000  for  national  security  for  the 
coming  year.  I  am  happy  to  see  that, 
in  its  final  form,  the  sum  of  $100,000  was 
included  for  the  support  of  the  National 
Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice for  the  next  12  months.  Compared 
to  the  over-aU  total,  this  $100,000  is  in- 
significant in  terms  of  dollars,  but  it  is 
significant  in  terms  of  national  defense. 
Small  as  it  is.  it  will  keep  alive  one  of 
the  mast  im|x>rtant  agencies  of  the  De- 
fense Department. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  requested  that  $870.- 
000  he  appropriated  for  the  National 
Board  in  order  that  it  might  carry  out 
Its  statutory  functions  thL^  year.  By  the 
time  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  fin- 
ished with  it,  the  $879,000  had  been  re- 
duced to  $130,000.  and  now  this  Con- 
gre.s.s  has  cut  that  amount  by  an  addi- 
tional $30,000. 

This  appropriation  Is  almost  entirely 
an  administrative  fund.  Not  one  penny 
Is  included  In  this  $100,000  for  the 
purchase  of  a  single  round  of  .22 -caliber 
ammunition,  or  for  the  purchase  of  a 
single  round  of  .30-caliber  ammunition 
for  issue  to  the  thousands  of  junior  and 
senior  clubs  enrolled  with  the  Director 
of  Civilian  Marksmanship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  teaching  our  sons  and  our  grand- 
cons  how  to  use  the  weapons  with  which 
they  must  defend  themselves  if  ever  they 
are  called  to  serve  their  country  in  time 
of  war.  Billions  of  dollars  for  national 
defense,  but  almost  nothing  for  the  most 
basic  element  of  national  security.  Bil- 
lions of  dollars  for  national  defense,  but 
only  $100,000  for  the  sole  Fedei-al  agency 
re.«-ponsible  for  tlie  encouragement  of 
rifle  practice  throughout  the  United 
States.  Unbelievable — but  true,  none- 
theless. 

The  National  Board  for  the  Promotion 
of  Rifle  Practice  is  charged  by  law  with 
the  "establisliment  and  maintenance  of 
Indoor  and  outdoor  rifle  ranges  under 
such  a  comprehen.-^ive  plan  as  will  ulti- 
mately result  in  providing  adequate  fa- 
cilities for  rifle  practice  in  all  sections 
of  the  country,  to  encourage  indoor  prac- 
tice in  armories,  shooting  halls,  and 
other  places,  and  to  create  a  public  sen- 
timent in  respect  to  the  necessity  of  rifle 
practice  as  a   means   of   national  de- 
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fense."  Obviously,  the  National  Board 
cannot  begin  to  do  these  things  with 
only  $100,000. 

Regardless  of  the  atom  bomb,  guided 
missiles,  mechanized  units,  and  all  the 
tools  of  modern  warfare,  the  concluding 
act  in  war  will  continue  to  be  the  contest 
between  land  armies  and  the  pitting  of 
rifleman  against  rifleman.  The  new 
weapons  guarantee  the  total  aspect  of 
world  war  III.  Strategic  bombing,  the 
armored  break-through,  the  airborne  as- 
sault, the  widespread  organization  of 
subversive  groups  and  guerrilla  forces 
will  bring  the  battle  to  the  homeland 
Just  as  surely  as  to  the  front  line  of  pre- 
vious wars.  Civilians  as  well  as  men  in 
uniform  must  be  taught  to  shoot  if  we 
are  to  survive  as  a  Nation.  This  is  the 
Job  of  the  National  Board  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Rifle  E*ractice. 

There  is  an  old  saying  that  "for  the 
want  of  a  nail  the  shoe  was  lost;  for  the 
want  of  a  shoe  the  race  was  lost."  The 
present  unplea.sant  episode  In  Korea  has 
proven  beyond  question  that  rifle  marlts- 
manshtp  is  more  important  than  ever  in 
attaining  success  in  battle.  The  next 
war  possibly  may  be  lost  because  of  the 
want  of  a  little  money  to  buy  a  little 
ammunition  to  teach  our  young  men  how 
to  shoot.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Mem- 
t)ers  of  Congress  to  see  to  it  that  suflB- 
cient  funds  are  made  available  to  the 
National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of 
Rifle  Practice  each  year  to  permit  it  to 
do  the  Job  we  have  assigned  to  it. 


Dairy  Indastry  of  New  Jersey 


--.  r 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  B.  WIDNALL 

or  NTW  JERSET 

IN  THK  HODSK  OF  REPRESENTAllvES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sev- 
enth Congressional  District  of  New  Jer- 
sey, the  district  I  am  privUeged  to 
represent,  consists  of  the  counties  of 
Hunterdon,  Sussex,  Warren,  part  of 
Passaic,  and  approximately  one-half  of 
Bergen. 

In  that  area  is  more  than  one-half  of 
the  dairy  herd  population  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey — approximately  80.000  out 
of  155,000  cows.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
very  vital  interest  on  my  part  in  any 
legislation  or  executive  action  of  a  Gov- 
ernment agency  that  will  affect  this  very 
sizable  industry. 

New  .Jersey  is  extremely  proud  of  its 
record  in  milk  production.  Its  farmers 
have  pi-oduced  records  in  production  per 
cow  unequaled  In  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  the  result  of  individual 
Initiative,  close  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  the  agricultural  interests  within  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  the  New  Jersey 
Agricultural  College,  State  board  of 
health,  department  of  agriculture,  and 
office  of  milk  Industry. 

Production  has,  through  careful  man- 
agement, been  leveled  pretty  well 
throughout  the  year  and  one  of  the  pri- 
mary  reasons  has  l)een  an  operation 


through   a  dealer   pool   rather   than   a 
market  area  pool. 

For  over  2  years  a  request  has  been 
on  file  for  a  hearing  to  amend  order  No. 
27,  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  by 
establishing  the  same  price  for  milk  dis- 
posed of  outside  the  marketing  area — 
Class  l-C — milk  as  is  established  for  milk 
disposed  of  within  the  marketing  area 
1-A. 

For  some  never  explained  reason  the 
New  York  order  is  the  only  marketing 
order  In  the  United  States  that  attempts 
to  set  up  a  price  for  milk  that  is  sold 
as  class  l-C  in  other  areas.  No  action 
has  ever  heen  taken  on  this  petition 
dispite  the  urgent  requests  of  farmers 
directly  and  adversely  affected  by  the 
order. 

It  is  startling  at  this  time  to  flnd  a 
Pederal  agency  conducting  hearings  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  mar- 
keting agreement  and  order  for  a  New 
York -New  Jersey  metropolitan  market- 
ing area.  The  hearing  is  on  the  petition 
of  people  without  our  State  seeking  to 
Impwe  on  New  Jersey  farmers  orders 
not  sought  or  petitioned  for  by  them. 

The  idea  of  a  Federal  marketing  order 
Joining  New  Jersey  with  any  other  area 
is  repugnant  to  the  farmers  of  New  Jer- 
sey. Their  problems  are  complex  and 
troublesome  and  as  we  all  know,  the  life 
of  a  dairyman  is  not  today,  and  never 
has  t>een,  an  easy  road  to  fortune. 
Despite  this  they  do  not  seek  Federal 
action. 

When  the  Agriculture  Administration 
was  conceived  its  purpose  was  a  place 
to  go — voluntarily — not  an  agency  to  be 
used  as  a  force  to  impose  its  will  on 
States  that  did  not  seek  relief. 

On  July  27,  1950,  on  page  12  of  Senate 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  on  Procedures  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  for  the 
Issuance  of  Minimum  Price  Orders  for 
Milk,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
states:  "The  Dep>artment  has  never  on 
Its  own  motion  proposed  an  order  for  a 
particular  marketing  area." 

It  seems  strange  that  a  voluntary 
petition  on  the  part  of  farmers  vitally 
affected  pertaining  to  l-C  of  order  No.  27 
should  have  t>een  wholly  disregarded 
while  a  petition  of  groups  outside  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  should  be  almost 
instantaneously  scheduled  for  hearing. 
The  first  petition  involved  lessened 
Federal  control,  the  latter  a  greater 
measure  of  control  and  further  enmesh- 
ing of  the  dairy  farmer  under  a  Grovem- 
ment  agency. 

We  are  fighting  every  day  the  further 
encroachment  of  Government  in  super- 
vising the  actions  of  our  people.  Is  the 
Government  the  servant  of  the  people 
or  its  master?  This  failure  of  action  in 
the  first  instance  and  prompt  action  in 
the  latter  indicates  the  view  of  the  Pro- 
duction and  Marketing  Administration. 
The  great  majority  of  the  farmers  of 
this  area,  I  am  convinced,  are  in  vehe- 
ment accord  against  extension  of  Federal 
control  They  have  proven  by  their 
records  in  New  Jersey;  their  industry, 
initiative,  and  cooperation  toward  solv- 
ing their  problems  within  the  State.  The 
new  marketing  order  is  not  wanted 
within  the  Seventh  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. 
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Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  resolution  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  adopted 
June  26.  1952.  This  resolution  objects 
Strenuously  to  the  proposed  action  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture : 

A  senate  resolution  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  of  protest  to  the  United 

States  Department  of  Agriculture,  objecting 
to  the  proposed  enlargement  of  the  milk 
marketing  area  so  as  to  Include  therein  an 
area  of  northern  New  Jersey.  4 

"Whereas  the  Deptu-tment  of  Agriculture 
of  the  United  States  Is  proposing  to  enlarge 
the  milk  marketing  area,  as  set  forth  In  the 
petition  of  the  Metropolitan  Cooperative 
MlllE  Producers  Bargaining  Agency,  Inc..  so 
as  to  include  therein  an  area  of  northern 
New  Jersey;  and 

"Whereas  hearings  have  been  held  and  are 
being  conducted  In  such  manner  as  to  ex- 
clude certain  proper  and  relevant  statements 
by  citizens  of  this  State  who  have  valid 
reasons  for  objecting  to  the  said  proposed 
enlargement  of  the  milk  marketing  area  In 
question:  and 

"Whereas  the  subject  of  milk  control  has 
received  careful  attention  by  the  legislature 
of  this  State  and  the  office  of  mUk  Industry 
in  the  State  department  of  agriculture  la 
effectively  fiinctlonlng  In  promoting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  citizens  of  this  State  In 
this  important  field  of  government;  and 

"Whereas  the  said  proposed  enlargement  of 
a  mllk-marketlng  area  so  as  to  Include 
therein  an  area  In  northern  New  Jersey  con- 
flicts with  the  public  policy  of  this  State 
as  evidenced  by  the  legislation  heretofore 
enacted  in  respect  to  milk  control:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
New  Jersey — 

"1.  That  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  does  hereby  protest  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
against  any  enlaurgement  of  the  milk  mar- 
keting area  referred  to  In  the  petition  of  the 
Metropolitan  Cooperative  Milk  Producers 
Bargaining  Agency.  Inc..  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  of  the  United  States  to  amend 
a  certain  order  heretofore  promulgated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agrlcul- 
tuTt.  relating  to  milk  marketing,  to  enlarge 
the  marketing  area  therein  set  forth  so  as 
to  include  therein  the  metropolitan  area  of 
northern  New  Jersey  and  against  any  such 
enlargement  of  the  area  unless  specifically 
consented  to  by  the  New  Jersey  State  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

"2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture of  the  United  States,  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent, pro  tempore,  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Rspresentatlves,  and  the  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  this  State  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

"3.  This  resolution  shall  take  effect  im- 
mediately." 

I  hereby  certify  that  the  above  Is  a  true 
and  correct  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  senate. 

Olivih  p.  Van  Camp. 
Secretary  of  the  Senate. 


The  American  Way 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 


the  following  excellent  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  an  independent  newspaper,  in 
the  Nation's  Capital; 

SucoBsruL  Patchwork 

President  Truman  spoke  with  Jtistlflable 
pride  not  long  ago  about  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  American  system.  Wo  have 
built  a  way  of  life,  be  said,  that  has  brought 
"more  satisfaction  to  more  people  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  been  devised."  The 
President  did  not  attempt  to  give  a  name 
to  the  system,  which  has  baffled  many  for- 
eign critics  because  it  defies  precise  defini- 
tion. He  contented  himself  with  calling  It 
the  American  way  of  life.  Whatever  It  is. 
It  has  evolved  out  of  nineteenth-century 
capitalism  into  something  that  la  neither 
nineteenth-century  capitalism  nor  twen- 
tieth-century socialism. 

In  the  June  Harper's.  Frederick  Lewis 
Allen  says  that  "the  United  States  Is  not 
evolving  toward  socialism,  but  past  social- 
ism." For  those  who  have  lived  in  the  rev- 
olution of  the  last  50  years  (It  started  with 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  not  with  Franklin  Roose- 
velt )  the  confusion  and  sound  of  battle  have 
been  the  principal  characteristics.  But  there 
have  been  end  results  which  some  observers 
now  are  beginning  to  understand  and  to 
assess.  Mr.  Allen  Is  one  of  them.  Another 
Is  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbralth,  whose 
American  Capitalism,  recently  published, 
also  assesses  the  accomplishments. 

Both  men  conclude  that  as  a  result  of  the 
patchwork,  the  rebuUdlng.  the  tinkering 
and  repairing  of  recent  years,  there  has 
emerged  a  system  that  works.  No  one  la 
entirely  satisfied  with  It  but  neither  Is  any- 
one entirely  dissatisfied.  Labor  and  busi- 
ness have  rights  and  a  degree  of  security,  as 
well  as  rewards  that  mean  something  despite 
high  taxes  and  governmental  limitations. 
The  Government  exercises  many  controls, 
provides  subsidies  and  intervenes  in  innu- 
merable ways,  but  It  does  not  try  to  run  Indi- 
vidual businesses  or  dictate  whether  they 
shall  produce  more  or  less  or  different  kinds 
of  goods  at  different  prices.  Mr.  Allen  and 
Professor  Galbralth  believe  that  that  la  the 
essential  difference  between  the  American 
system  and  the  Socialist  system.  While  the 
decision-making  power  is  diffused  and  In 
the  hands  of  the  people  they  believe  that 
freedom  Is  protected. 

Mr.  Allen  believes  that  those  who  say  that 
this  country  Is  on  the  road  to  socialism  or 
communism  delude  themselves  and  com- 
pletely miss  the  main  point  of  the  revolu- 
tion in  which  we  have  been  living.  Profes- 
sor Galbralth  would  agree.  His  analysis  of 
the  manner  In  which  large  concentrations  of 
economic  power  have  been  counterbalanced 
by  other  concentrations  of  power  punctures 
the  chief  argument  of  Socialists,  who  have 
held  that  the  only  way  to  control  great 
corporations,  is  for  government  to  take  them 
over  and  run  them.  Private  economic 
power,  he  says.  Is  held  in  check  by  the 
countervailing  power  of  those  who  are  sub- 
ject to  It;  in  other  words,  strong  sellers  beget 
strong  buyers  and  the  competition  between 
them  protects  the  consumer  against  out- 
rageously high  prices. 

Government  has  Intervened  to  make  de- 
cisions in  times  of  Inflation  when  it  has  said 
what  prices  and  what  wages  shall  be  paid. 
Both  writers  view  the  Inatlon  threat  as  the 
most  alarming  one  to  the  survival  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  If  the  intervention  is 
temporary  and  If  we  can  learn  how  to  have  a 
high  rate  of  employment  without  more  and 
more  inflation,  the  threat  need  not  be  a 
damaging  one.  But  If  Government  Is  forced 
to  continue  to  make  decisions  In  these  mat- 
ters there  will  come  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  relationship  between  business 
and  Government  which  could  have  disastrous 
results.  Fortunately,  the  productive  capacity 
of  the  country  U  such  that  the  worst  aspects 


of  the  current  inflation  seem  to  be  behind  ua 
and  now  we  are  confronted  chiefly  with  a 
problem  of  balance. 

Whatever  our  patchwork  system  may 
called,  it  has.  as  the  President  said,  produced 
results.  The  well-to-do  and  rich  are  more 
numerous,  the  very  poor  are  fewer  by  two- 
thirds  their  1938  number  and  the  poor  are 
better  off  than  ever  before.  Despite  the  fact 
that  the  central  government  Is  more  pow- 
erful. Industry  is  independent  and  free  to 
make  the  critical  decuions.  Very  few  people 
at  either  end  of  the  political  spectrum  want 
to  make  any  very  violent  changes  in  the 
American  economic  system.  We  can  thank 
the  economists  for  their  help  and  comrmend 
them  for  trying  to  reexplaln  our  economic 
system  In  terms  of  present  conditions;  but 
we  owe  much.  too.  to  the  atnindance  with 
Which  nature  has  endowed  this  country. 


Flood  Relief  for   Lake   Erie   and   Great 
I  Lakes  ■?! 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dam- 
age, loss  of  public  and  private  property 
caused  by  increased  water  volume.  Is  Just 
as  real  and  just  as  harmful  to  the  people 
on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  as  it  is  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  However, 
the  application  of  the  law  seems  to  be 
that  damage,  loss  of  public  and  private 
property  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  is 
nonchalantly  designated  as  damage  by 
high  water  for  which  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers say  there  is  no  remedy  and  no 
help,  while  high  waters  in  the  river  val- 
leys throughout  the  United  States  are 
called  floods,  and  for  which  there  seema 
to  have  been  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  during  the  past  few  years, 
with  no  corresponding  help,  aid.  relief, 
or  prevention  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  damage, 
loss  of  public  and  private  property, 
should  have  the  same  assistance  and 
treatment  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment whether  it  is  called  high  water  on 
Lake  Erie  or  floods  in  the  Mississippi 
River  Valley.  I  believe  that  all  laws  of 
relief  and  prevention  for  damage  and 
loss  of  property  because  of  Increased 
waters,  whether  they  are  designated 
floods  or  high  water,  should  be  applied 
to  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  and  the  other 
Great  Lakes. 

Considering  the  contour  of  the  land 
adjacent  to  the  Great  Lakes,  an  In- 
creased volume  of  water  inundates  great 
areas,  especially  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  nothing  is  done  to  provide 
flood  relief  beyond  surveys,  and  the  peo- 
ple on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie  are  told 
that  the  situation  is  simply  high  water 
and  not  floods,  and  therefore  not  eli- 
gible for  flood  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  line  has  been  drawn 
for  some  reason  beyond  my  understand- 
ing, that  a  flood  in  the  Great  Lakes  area 
is  not  a  flood  while  a  flood  in  the  river 
valleys  is  a  flood.  Consequently,  I  am 
introducing  remedial  legislation  to  elim- 
inate this  inequity  so  that  all  flood-con- 
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trol  legislation  benefits  might  be  ex- 
tended to  the  flooded  areas  of  Lake  Erie 
and  the  other  Great  Lakes: 

Whereas  there  U  an  additional  flow  ol 
water  from  Lake  Superior  into  Lake  Huron 
caused  by  diversion  of  Canadian  rivers  into 
Lake  Superior  and  otherwise; 

Whereas  such  Increased  flow  Into  Lake 
Huron  has  caused  increased  flow  into  Lake 
Erie: 

Whereas  the  flow  from  the  upper  lakea 
li\to  Lake  Erie  In  November  1942  was  184.000 
cubic  feet  per  second,  and  has  increased  to 
210.000  cubic  feet  per  second  In  November 
1051.  and  continues  to  Increase; 

Whereas  the  outflow  from  Lake  Erie 
through  the  Niagara  River  shows  only  about 
197  000  cubic  feet   per  second   leaving  Lake 

sne: 

Whereas  it  is  evident  that  Lake  Erie  seems 
to  be  the  depocitory  of  all  the  Increased 
flood  of  waters  from  the  upper  lakes  caused 
by  natural  drainage  or  artiflclal  tampering; 

Whereas  these  increased  waters  have  heen 
piling  up.  and  particularly  In  1952.  bringing 
unprecedented  floodwaters  Into  Lake  Erie, 
causing  untold  damage  to  the  public  and 
private  property  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Erie; 

Whereat  there  have  been  only  surveyi  and 
reporu; 

Whereas  there  has  been  no  real  aid,  pro- 
tection, or  relief  against  these  floodwaters 
causing  the  loss  of  public  and  private  prop- 
erty on  the   American   shores  of  Lake  Erie; 

Whereas  the  Government  agencies  say  that 
this  Is  high  water  and  do  not  seemingly 
advlae  aid  and  relief  for  such  flooded  con- 
ditions, saying  It  ts  high  water  and  not 
flood: 

Whereas  It  seems  when  siich  unprece- 
dented damage  is  caused  by  the  waters  of 
nature  or  tam|>erlng  with  nature's  water 
ooonea,  that  the  whole  and  complete  ap- 
plleatkm  of  all  Federal  law  on  such  damage 
and  prevention  thereof  caused  by  water 
should  be  applied  to  the  Great  Lakes  area, 
whether  it  la  CAlled  flood  or  high  water: 
Therefore   be   it 

Resolved.  That  all  the  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes  coTerlng  relief,  aid.  and  prevention 
of  floods,  high  water  or  otherwise,  be  applied 
and  carried  out  for  the  shores  of  the  Great 
Lakes  in  the  same  manner  as  is  now  being 
carried  on  for  the  river  valleys  and  river 
basins  of  the  United  States;  and  that  a 
sulBcleDt  sum  cut  of  preeent  appropria- 
tions be  authorized  for  Immediate  com- 
mencement of  a  flood-eontrol  program  for 
Lake    Brie   and    the   Great   Lakes. 


RetofntioB  Pasted  at  Tkirty-tecond  An- 
naal  ConvcBtion,  New  England  Zionist 
Region,  Boston,  Mass.,  Jane  7-8, 
1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.McCORMACK 

or  MAsaACHuszrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSKNTATlvES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

■  Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  resolu- 
tion: 

Whereas  the  rescue  of  700.000  Jewish  refu- 
gees from  Nazi  persecution.  CX>nimunlst  ex- 
propriation, and  Moslem  discrimination  has 
strained  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Israel; 
and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Israel  are  making  a 
maximum  effort  to  put  the  new  Immlgranu 
to  work  rai)ldly  and  productively  and  to 
achieve  economic  aeU-suf&clency;  and 


Whereaa  the  strengthening  of  Israel's  mili- 
tary. Industrial,  and  agricultural  capacity 
will  strengthen  the  defenses  of  the  free 
world  In  the  strategic  and  mineral-rich  Near 
East;  and 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  recommended  a  program  of  assistance  to 
Israel  for  the  relief  and  resettlement  of  the 
Jewish  refugees  under  the  Muttial  Security 
Act  of  1952-53,  and  the  program  has  been 
Bubstantlally  approved  by  the  Congress;  and 

Whereas  the  Mutual  Security  Program  in- 
cludes funds  for  the  relief  and  resettlement 
of  the  Arab  Kfugees  In  the  Arab  states,  a 
humanitarian  undertaking  which  will  pro- 
mote the  prospects  of  peace  and  stabill^  in 
the  Near  Bast :   Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  we.  the  delegates  repre- 
senting the  New  England  Zionist  region  at 
the  thirty-second  annual  convention  assem- 
bled In  Boston.  June  7  and  8.  1952.  record 
the  sincere  appreciation  of  Its  membership 
to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  their  continued  friend- 
ship and  support  for  the  people  of  Israel  in 
their  struggle  to  solve  the  critical  economic 
problems  confronting  the  yoxmg  democracy; 
be  It  further 

Resolved  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President  and  to  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  constituencies  in- 
cluded In  our  organisation. 

.    •       •  .   i 


Federal  Judgeships,  the  Patronage  ol 

Local  Politicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  H.  WERDEL 

or  CAUrcmmA  ■"' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.'  Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WERDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORO,  I  wish  to  include  the  following  let- 
ter, addressed  to  me  under  date  of  June 
10,  1952,  by  the  Honorable  William 
Denman,  Chief  Judge,  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals.  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
with  the  accompanying  resolution  con- 
cerning the  repeated  justice -denying 
delays  to  litigants  in  a  Federal  court, 
due  to  the  submission  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  to  the  disputes  of  local 
Democratic  politicians  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  what  they  claim  as  their  judicial 
patronage: 

UMmo  Statxs  Ck)usT  or  Afpkals, 

Ninth  Judicial  Circxjit, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  June  10,  1952. 
Re    Federal    Judgeahlpe,    the    patronage    of 

local  politicians. 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  WnuwL,    

House  of  Representatives. 

Washington.  D.  C. 

DZAS  Mb  Weedel:  Herewith  Is  enclosed 
for  your  consideration  a  resolution  concern- 
ing the  repeated  Justice-denying  delays  to 
litigants  In  a  Federal  court,  due  to  the  sub- 
mission of  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
the  disputes  of  local  Democratic  pKilltlclans 
In  the  distribution  of  what  they  claim  as 
their  judicial  patronage. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  all  the  seven  judges  of  the  Judicial  Coun- 
cU  of  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit. 

It  win  be  noted  that  with  four  vacancies 
waiting  from  a  year  to  20  months  for  the 
settlement  of  the  patronage  disputes  at 
these   local   politiciftna,   when   Congress    in 


June  1946  placed  a  15-day  limit  for  an  ap- 
pointment. It  was  made  in  that  time. 

It    has    become    evident    that    only    by    a 
public  discussion  of  the  facts  can  the  wrongs 
to  these  litigants  be  alleviated. 
Very  faithfully  yours. 

Chief  Judge. 

ResoLtrnoN  or  thk  Jttdiciai.  ConNcn.  of  thb 
Ninth  Cihcuit  Respecting  PoLmcAL  Pa- 
tronage IN  Feder.1L  Jtjdceships,  Adopted 
June  6.   1952 

Whereas  6.000.000  people.  practically 
double  the  population  of  Norway,  have 
moved  Into  the  ninth  circuit  in  the  last  12 
years  causing  the  greatest  increase  in  docket- 
Ings  in  the  United  States  district  courts  in 
the   lilstory  of  Federal  litigation;    and 

Whereas  Congress  to  make  possible  the  ad- 
judication of  the  increased  litigation  in  the 
United  States  district  court  for  the  north- 
ern district  of  California  has  created  in  the 
last  6  years  three  additional  judgeships  In 
that  district;  and 

Whereas  there  are  in  that  district  many 
outstanding  members  of  the  bar.  competent 
and  eligible  for  appointment  to  fill  the 
vacant  Judgeships  in  that  coxirt;  and 

Whereas  a  vacancy  In  one  of  the  Judge- 
ships of  that  court  occurred  on  the  30th 
day  of  July.  1047.  which  was  not  filled  until 
over  20  months  thereafter,  causing  arrear- 
ages and  delay  to  many  litigants  in  that 
cntirt;  and 

Whereas  another  vacancy  In  such  a  judge- 
ship occurred  on  the  3d  day  of  August, 
1949.  which  was  not  fUled  until  over  a  year 
had  elapsed,  causing  further  arrearages  and 
delay  to  that  court's  litigants;  and 

Whereas  another  vacancy  on  August  8, 
1949.  was  not  filled  untU  16  months  had 
elapsed  causing  further  arrearages  and  de- 
lay for  the  litigants;  and 

Whereas  another  vacancy,  occurring  on 
March  18.  1951.  now  over  15  months  there- 
after has  not  been  filled,  causing  other  ar- 
rearages and  dela3r8  to  the  litigants. 

Whereas  in  addition  to  the  delay  which 
denies  justice  to  litigants  able  to  wait  for 
adjudication  are  the  unjust  and  enforced 
settlements  of  the  weaker  litigants  who  can- 
not wait,  to  those  stronger  who  can;  and 

Whereas  In  Interesting  contrast  to  the 
atKive  the  statute  creating  a  judgeship  on 
June  15.  1946.  required  the  vacancy  to  be 
filled  before  July  1,  1946,  and  the  appoint- 
ment was  made  before  that  date;  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  many  able  attor- 
neys eligible  for  appointment,  the  impres- 
sion has  been  created  at  the  bar  and  with 
the  public  that  Federal  Judgeships  are  but 
a  part  of  the  patronage  of  politicians,  who, 
m  all  of  these  four  denials  of  justice  to  liti- 
gants, have  taken  from  a  year  to  20  months 
to  settle  between  them  the  question  of  which 
politician  shall  have  the  appointee,  thus 
bringing  great  disrepute  to  the  Federal 
bench:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Re»oh)ed,  That  this  Judicial  Council  of 
the  Ninth  Circuit  strongly  urge  that  the 
wronged  Federal  litigants  of  the  Northern 
District  of  California  t>e  promptly  accorded 
the  justice  due  them  by  the  appointment  of 
a  judge  to  fill  the  present  vacancy  in  that 
court. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted 
by: 

WnxiAM   Dtnmaw, 

Chief  Judge. 
—  1  CLirrrN  Mathtws, 

Circuit  Judge. 
Aleest  Lei  .Stephens, 

Circuit  Judge. 
WILLIAM   Healt, 

Circuit  Judge. 
HOMES  T.  Bone, 

Circuit  Judge. 
WILLIAM  E.  Ore. 

Circuit  Judge, 
Walter  L.  Pope, 


..^' 


Circuit  Judge. 


f 
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Good- Will  Visit 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


HON,  THOMAS  J.  LANE 

or   ICASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  LANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 
I  wish  to  include  herein  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Telegram-News, 
Lyim,  Mass.,  on  Thursday,  July  3,  1952: 

Good-Will  Visit 

United  States  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Acheson  la  on  his  way  home  from  Europe, 
but  he  is  going  more  than  6.000  miles  out  of 
hl8  way  Just  to  pay  a  visit  to  Brazil. 

State  Department  circles  say  Acheson  Is 
taking  the  long  route  home  solely  to  make 
a  good-will  visit  to  the  largest  country  In 
South  America. 

But  most  diplomatic  observers  think 
there's  more  behind  the  Secretary's  detour 
than  that.  More  likely,  they  believe.  Is 
Ach»*8on  s  desire  to  show  the  United  States' 
Latin-American  neighbors  that  our  recent 
preoccupation  with  European  affairs  doesn't 
mean  we  have  forgotten  them. 

There  have  been  some  unpleasant  things 
said  recently  by  Nelson  Rockefeller,  one  of 
Latin  America's  best  friends  in  the  United 
States,  and  a  number  of  Latin  politicians 
along  these  lines. 

In  brief,  they  contended  we  have  been  so 
bvisy  building  the  North  Atlantic  Pact,  fos- 
tering a  European  army,  concluding  a  sepa- 
rate peace  with  Germany  and  fighting  the 
Korean  war  we  have  been  neglecting  the 
southern  neighbors  we  are  pledged  to  protect 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Acheson's  visit  to  BrazU  should  serve  as 
an  effective  reply  to  that.  He  will  spend 
more  time  In  Brazil  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try he  has  visited  during  his  current  18.000- 
mile  tour  except  Britain.  For  3  days,  he  will 
be  the  official  guest  of  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment. Then  he  will  spend  two  addltloncJ 
days  Just  walking  around  getting  acquainted 
with  Brazil  on  an  informal  basis. 

Morever,  he  is  the  first  recent  Secretary 
of  State  to  visit  Brazil  on  such  an  informal 
basis.  His  predecessors — notably  Cordell 
Hull  and  George  C.  Marshall — went  there 
solely  to  attend  meetings  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  Americas. 

Other  United  States  Government  depart- 
ments also  have  been  clasping  Brazil's  hand 
friendship. 

ITie  Navy  sent  Its  37,000-ton  carrier 
Oriskany  to  Rio  De  Janeiro  2  weeks  ago  and 
It  took  President  Getulio  Vargas — Incident- 
ally, a  good  friend  of  the  United  States — 
his  vice  president,  4  cabinet  ministers,  10 
admirals,  12  generals,  a  dozen  congressman, 
and  a  handful  of  other  Brazallan  VIP's  on 
•  lOO-mlle  cruise. 

Then  the  World  Bank,  of  which  the  United 
States  is  the  prime  supporter,  a  few  days 
ago  approved  a  $37,500,000  loan  to  Brazil. 
This  was  on  top  of  a  $56,740,000  loan  author- 
ized by  the  United  States  Export-Import 
Bank  last  month. 

America's  warm  friendship  with  Brazil  is 
In  marked  contrast  with  the  coldly  correct 
relations  we  now  observe  with  her  neighbor 
to  the  south,  Argentina. 

Argentina,  under  President  Juan  Peron, 
has  spurned  the  United  States  hand  of 
friendship  so  often  now  that  we  have  given 
up  trying  for  the  present.  But  many  Argen- 
tinos,  concerned  over  their  country's  increas- 
ing economic  dilBcultles.  probably  look  long- 
ingly at  the  handsome  benefits  of  American 
gvXKl-wUl  being  reaped  by  Brazil. 


Economy  in  the  Department  of 
Aj^riculture  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  V.  BEAMER 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BEAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  very  much  interested  in  the  state- 
ment Issued  by  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Brannan  in  his  directive  of  February  15, 
19j1,  to  consolidate  at  the  State  and 
county  level  several  divisions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  statement 
was  made  at  the  time  that  this  was  done 
for  the  sake  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

It  has  come  to  my  attention,  and  I 
have  checked  with  both  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  the  General  Services 
Administration  In  regard  to  such  con- 
solidation in  nimicrous  Indiana  counties 
and  most  especially  on  the  State  level. 

For  example,  these  agencies  were 
housed  in  Federal  buildings  In  most 
cases,  but  those  agencies  that  were 
housed  in  rental  spaces  were  paying 
$3,940  per  year  for  such  rent. 

Under  Mr.  Brannan's  directive,  we  find 
that  the  Empire  Life  Building  in  Indian- 
apolis will  be  rented  at  an  annual  rental 
of  $31,500  per  year  for  the  first  5  years. 
This  amount  includes  the  amortization 
of  $65,053,  the  cost  of  permanent  altera- 
tions and  improvements.  The  amount 
of  $21,000  annually  will  be  paid  for  the 
second  5-year  period.  In  addition,  the 
Government  will  pay  the  lessor  a  lump- 
sum amount  of  $46,387  for  making  cer- 
tain temporary  alterations  and  improve- 
ments. Finally  and  in  addition,  the 
services  of  the  building  which  has  a  gross 
area  of  approximately  25,000  square  feet 
will  cost  about  90  cents  per  square  foot 
or  $22,500  annually. 

In  other  words,  the  consolidation  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies 
in  Indiana  will  cost  the  taxpayer  ap- 
proximately 10  times  as  much  as  it  cost 
before  consolidation. 

Of  course,  the  one  statement  Is  made 
that  the  removal  of  the  Agriculture 
offices  from  the  ix)st  office  building  in 
IndianaF>olis  Is  necessitated  because  of 
the  increased  volume  of  mail.  Does  it 
not  seem  that  this  situation  is  one  that 
is  worthy  of  study  and  investigation? 


Schenck  Will  Hold  Conferences  in  District 


EXTENSION  OF  RElidARKS 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I 
have  been  in  Congress  I  have  always 
attempted  to  keep  in  close  contact  with 


the  people  of  the  Third  Ohio  District, 
whom  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

While  a  Congressman  Is  expected  to 
have  a  broad  grasp  of  national  and  inter- 
national matters  and  to  give  irrformatlon 
on  many  troublesome  subjects,  I  deem 
it  most  advisable  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  people  of  our  district  so  that  I  may 
have  their  views  and  endeavor  to  be  of 
service  to  them  in  their  personal  prob- 
lems. 

This  year  I  will  initiate  during  the 
period  of  our  official  congressional  recess 
the  procedure  of  having  meetings  in  the 
courthouses  of  Butler  and  Montgomery 
Counties  and  the  city  hall  of  Middletown. 

I  have  established  the  following 
schedule : 

Thursday  and  Friday.  August  7  and  8, 
Hamilton.  Butler  County. 

Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
August  11.  12.  and  13,  Dayton,  Montgom- 
ery County. 

Thursday  and  Friday,  August  14  and 
15,  Middletown,  Butler  County. 

The  conferences  will  be  held  from  9 
a.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 

It  is  surprising  how  much  can  be  ac- 
complished when  a  citizen  and  his  Con- 
gressman can  sit  down  and  talk  over 
national  and  F>ersonal  problems. 

No  appointments  are  necessary  for 
these  conferences,  and  I  urge  any  indi- 
vidual member  or  group  of  members  of 
our  district  to  meet  with  me  on  the  date 
most  convenient  to  them. 

With  the  knowledge  thus  obtained.  I 
know  I  will  be  better  able  to  truly  rep- 
resent them  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  •-■> 


The  Farmer's  Best  Customer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
]  or  - 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FlILTON 

I  or  PEMNSTLTANL4  ,y 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESBNTATTVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  include  the  following  arti- 
cle from  the  July-August  1952  Issue  of 
the  National  Grange  Monthly: 

Thk  Fabmck's  Bkst  Customkb 

with  the  exception  of  those  who  carry  the 
malls  over  the  rural  free  delivery  routes  In 
this  country,  there's  probably  no  other  or- 
ganization that  has  a  greater  Interest  In 
what's  going  on  In  rural  America  every  day 
than  A.  &  P.  food  stores. 

For  It  Is  in  rural  America  that  the  huge 
quantities  of  food  must  be  produced  to  main- 
tain a  nation  with  the  highest  standard  of 
living  In  the  world.  And  with  8.000.000  fam- 
ily food  shoppers  visiting  A.  &  P.  stores  every 
business  day,  A.  &  P.  U  the  farmer's  best 
customer. 

No  matter  what  crop  Is  ripening  in  any  par- 
ticular growing  region,  a  great  many  people 
In  A.  &  P.  are  getting  ready  to  market  that 
portion  A.  &  P.  customers  will  need.  From 
strategically  located  field  offices  In  virtually 
every  growing  region  In  America  come  re- 
ports as  to  growing  conditions,  quality,  quan- 
tities, and  amounts  that  can  be  expected  to 
be  available  for  the  company's  patrons. 
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And  It  Isnt  Just  the  sun-helmeted  buyers 
who  look  over  the  growing  vegeUbles  In  Cali- 
fornia's Imperial  Valley,  nor  thtjse  who  visit 
potato  fields  In  Maine,  or  the  cltrios  growers 
of  Florida  who  are  Interested  In  these  crops. 
Thousands  of  other  men  and  women  In  ware- 
houses, shipping  offices,  stores,  and  super- 
markets— all  must  do  their  pert.  They  must 
sec  that  arrangements  are  made  to  have  these 
products  carefully  handled,  properly  adver- 
„  and  adequately  displayed — sometimes 
before  the  crops  are  gathered  from  the 
fields. 

The  whole  Job  of  marketlnc  mun  be 
aimed  at  Mr.  and  Mrs.  American  consumer. 
They  are  the  ones  who  determine  how  much 
of  everything  they  will  buy  and  the  price 
they  will  pay  for  it.  And  everyone  in  A.  &  P. 
Is  directly  concerned.  That  concern  reaches 
clear  back  to  the  growing  fields.  This  Is  the 
way  Americas  f»j-mers  and  retail  food  dis- 
tributors are  literally  working  in  partner- 
ship on  thousands  of  main  streets  every  day. 
The  )oh  of  keeping  these  food  supplies 
flowing  to  A.  &  P  customers  in  37  States  1*  a 
big  one.  It  takes  naany  people  with  special 
skills  to  be  able  to  move  these  commodities 
by  the  most  direct  route  and  in  such  man- 
ner that  freshness  and  quality  wlU  be  pre- 
served. 

Field  men  must  know  the  characteristics 
of  the  crops;  some  must  know  refrigeration 
problems  and  how  they  will  aflect  the  com- 
modities both  en  route  from  growing  regions 
•ad  all  along  the  lliie  through  warehouses, 
%U)n€  and  supermarkeu.  Others  must  use 
their  experience  and  knowledge  of  consum- 
ers' likes  and  dislikes  to  prevent  waste  and 
spoUage.  And  still  others  have  many  other 
kindred  tasks  that  go  on  each  day  behind 
the  scenes  of  supermarket  shelves. 

Ail  of  these  people  combine  their  skills 
today  to  serve  producers  and  consumers 
•Uke.  The  keynote,  however.  Is  efficiency. 
■Kb  of  those  whoso  Job  it  is  to  speed  food 
■applies  along  their  way  Is  accustomed  to 
dealing  In  large  quantltes  There  is  no 
waste  motion  or  loee  of  time  from  the  grow- 
ing fkelds  to  the  consumer's  dinner  table. 

Altogether,  those  who  comprise  A.  *  P. 
probably  handle  more  food  than  any  other 
ot»anliiatlon,  with  the  exception  of  thoee 
who  obtain  supplies  for  the  Nation's  armed 
services  and  other  governmental  groups. 

There's  no  question  but  that  A.  &  P.  Is  a 
large  organlratlon  today.  It  has  to  be  large 
to  effldenOy  serw  both  tt«  customers  and 
Its  suppliers.       |  I 

HTTMSLK    BBCIMKINO 

But  A.  *  p.  didn't  always  have  a  large  or- 
ganization. It  started  In  one  small  store  on 
Vesey  Street,  In  lower  Manhattan,  back  in 
1859.  It  grew  to  lU  present  stattia  because 
it  continually  sough*  to  do  a  better  Job  of 
marketing  the  products  of  America's  farms, 
fields  and  processing  plants.  It  grew  be- 
cause It  provided  consumers  In  this  country 
with  some»hlnK  thef  wanted  *  *  • 
high  quality  .  xxl  at  a  --j-lce  they  could  afford 
to  pay. 

If  there  was  one  single  factor  that  was 
responsible  more  than  anything  else  for  the 
company's  success.  It  was  the  continuous 
search  for  greater  efficiency  In  bringing  food 
supplies  from  producer  to  consumer.  It  was 
a  never  ending  search  for  shorter  routes  to 
market,  better  methods  of  production,  better 
parkaglng.  better  means  of  advertising  those 
products,  better  means  of  displaying  them — 
better  marketing  In  all  Its  phases. 

This  rule  applied  from  the  day  the  first 
store  was  opened  and  continued  down 
through  the  years  to  the  present  time.  Even 
today,  virtually  everything  that  happens  in 
A.  &  P.  is  scrutinized  with  thU  thotight  in 
mind:  "How  ciuld  this  have  been  done  bet- 
ter?" It  might  be  applied  to  the  purchase 
of  50  carloads  of  potatoes — or  to  the  manner 
In  which  a  man  at  a  check-out  stand  rang  up 


the  sale  of  a  package  of  gelatin  dessert  for  a 
few  cents  or  a  large  order  for  several  dollars. 
It  might  have  been  that  those  50  carloads 
of  potatoes  could  have  been  purchased  from 
nearby  fields,  or  from  shippers  who  were 
closer  to  that  particular  consumer  area.  Or, 
It  might  have  been  that  the  man  at  the 
check-out  stand  should  have  used  a  different 
size  bag  for  that  particular  order. 

The  first  store  started  by  what  Is  A.  A  P. 
today,  was  founded  on  an  idea  of  shortening 
the  road  to  market.  George  Huntington 
Hartford,  a  young  leather  goods  salesman 
back  In  1859.  looked  at  the  way  tea  was  t>elng 
sold.  He  didn't  think  It  was  very  efficient. 
It  passed  through  many  hands,  each  taking 
its  profit,  before  It  reached  the  constmier  at 
a  coet  of  from  11  to  $2  a  pound. 

"Why  not  buy  whole  shiploads  of  tea."  he 
reasoned,  "and  sell  it  direct  to  consumers?" 
The  first  store  was  known  as  the  Great 
American  Tea  Co.  Its  front  was  painted  a 
brilliant  Chinese  vermUllon.  A  huge  gas- 
Ughted  "T"  decorated  the  entrance  and  bands 
pUayed  on  Saturday  nights  to  attract  cus- 
tomers. From  blrarre  red  and  gold  bins,  tons 
of  tea  were  sold  to  American  housewives  for 
as  little  as  30  cenu  a  pound. 

The  effect  the  opening  of  the  first  tea  store 
had  on  the  huge  supplies  of  food  produced 
by  Arxierlcan  farmers  today  can  be  seen  by  a 
brief  glimpse  of  what  has  happened  to  the 
Nation's  food  industry  since  then. 
rooD  coMiM  nasT 
That  first  small  store  not  only  founded  the 
business  which  serves  6,000.000  customers 
today,  but  It  also  founded  the  retail  chain- 
store  Industry  In  this  country  which  brings 
many  other  products  to  consumers  at  low 
prices.  But  perhaps  It  was  more  Important 
from  the  standpoint  of  food  than  It  was  for 
other  commodities  becaiise  food  comes  first. 
People  have  to  buy  their  food  supplies  before 
they  buy  anything  else.  IX  they  have  to 
spend  the  greater  portion  of  their  incomes 
for  food,  then  there  Is  leas  left  to  buy  other 
things. 

It  Is  only  necessary  to  look  at  what  hai>- 
pened  In  other  countries  to  see  why  most 
Americans  enjoy  the  highest  standard  of 
living  of  any  people  today.  This  also  pro- 
vides an  Insight  Into  why  we  have  huge  In- 
dustries producing  automobiles,  radios,  wash- 
ing machines,  and  many  other  products 
Americans  enjoy  but  which  are  not  available 
to  people  In  most  other  lands. 

in  Prance  and  England,  even  before  World 
War  II,  food  costs  took  more  than  half  the 
average  disposable  Income.  And  despite  the 
fact  that  America  has  changed  since  1860 
from  an  agrarian  nation — a  people  who  lived 
on  their  own  land  and  produced  their  own 
food — to  a  nation  with  a  highly  industrallzed 
economy,  food  Is  still  low  in  price  when 
related  to  Income. 

Government  Btatlstlcs  for  1951  reveal  that 
the  average  American  could  purchase  for  19 
percent  of  his  1051  disposable  income,  the 
same  foods  that  cost  23  i>ercent  of  the  aver- 
age Income  In  the  years  between  1935  and 
1939.  However,  most  Americans  are  eating 
more  varieties  and  better  foods  than  they  did 
in  the  years  before  World  War  U.  But  they 
still  only  expended  26  percent  of  their  aver- 
age Income  for  food. 

All  these  things  didn't  Just  happen  In 
America.  No  nation's  economy  was  ever 
changed  so  completely.  In  1860,  80  percent 
of  the  population  in  this  country  lived  in 
rural  communities  and  only  20  percent  lived 
in  towns  and  cities.  The  most  recent  census 
figures  reveal  that  today  only  about  one- 
fourth  the  population  has  to  produce 
enough  food  for  their  own  families  and 
enough  to  feed  the  other  three-fourths  of 
the  (>eople  who  live  In  cities  and  work  In 
Industry. 

HOW    DID   IT    HAPPEN 

Right  after  the  Civil  War  smokestacks 
started  appearing  on  horizons  of  the  thickly 


populated  areas.  Manufacturers  found  that 
to  produce  more  goods  they  needed  to  locate 
their  factories  In  places  where  there  were 
men  to  run  their  machines.  Thoee  who  were 
thus  employed  removed  themselves  from 
agriculture. 

The  trend  away  from  the  Nation's  farms 
was  on.  Farmers,  too,  began  to  seek  new 
lands  upon  which  to  plant  their  crops.  They 
moved  westward  as  vast  new  regions  were 
opened  up.  They  were  not  slow  to  grasp  the 
lessons  of  mass  production.  They  found 
that  certain  soils  and  climatic  conditions 
were  favorable  to  special  crops.  The  big 
problem,  soon  to  become  apparent,  was  how 
to  market  these  crops  that  were  sometimes 
hundreds,  and  later  thousands,  of  miles  away 
from  consuming  centers. 

This  was  the  era  in  which  George  Hunting- 
ton Hartford  found  himself.  The  tea  bxisi- 
ness  had  expanded  rapidly.  The  demand  was 
so  great  that  "tea  clubs"  had  been  formed  In 
other  cities  and  housewives  were  able  to 
obtain  their  tea  supplies  by  mall.  Soon 
spices,  coffee  and  sugar  were  added  to  the 
stocks  of  tea — all  being  sold  on  the  basis  of 
large  volume  sales  and  a  low  profit  per  sale. 

As  food  began  to  take  on  Its  new  impor- 
tance, young  Hartford  was  qiilck  to  apply 
his  formula  to  grocery  items  as  well.  Then 
he  found  that  to  more  efficiently  serve  his 
elastomers  he  would  have  to  have  more  stores. 
He  began  by  opening  branch  retail  houses 
In  the  New  York  area  and  later  In  other 
cities.  Wagon  routes  were  established  to 
take  goods  right  to  consumers'  doors. 

irrw    OPPOBTUNTTEES 

When  the  golden  spike  was  driven  at  Og- 
den.  Utah.  May  10,  1869,  Joining  two  great 
oceans  with  rail  lines,  the  young  merchant 
envisioned  vast  new  opportunities.  His  sys- 
tem of  eliminating  costly  marketing  prac- 
tices to  bring  consumers  more  food  for  their 
money,  was  geared  to  the  new  era  that  wa* 
comtkg  Into  Its  own.  Inspired  by  the  future 
he  envisioned,  he  changed  the  name  of  the 
company  to  The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea 
Co  ,  a  name  that  was  destined  to  become  al- 
most synonymous  with  Main  Street  m  many 
Cities  across  the  land. 

By  1871.  the  year  of  the  Chicago  fire,  when 
the  dlsastrovu  blaze  leveled  whole  portions  of 
that  city,  the  ne«d  for  food  supplies  was 
critical.  Large  stocks  of  A.  &  P.  foods  were 
shipped  to  the  disaster  Bone.  The  quality 
of  the  products,  the  prices  at  which  they 
were  sold  and  the  quantities  that  were  avail- 
able because  of  the  very  character  of  the  new 
system  of  marketing,  resulted  in  three  stores 
being  opened  there  permanently. 

Need  for  an  adequate  system  of  mass  dis- 
tribution of  foods  to  handle  the  products 
that  were  coming  into  mass  production  on 
American  farms  was  becoming  still  more  and 
more  apparent.  In  1874,  the  NaUonal 
Grange  adopted  a  Declaration  of  Purposes 
which  called  for  more  direct  marketing  as  a 
means  of  reducing  food  costs  and  thereby 
creating  wider  niarkets  for  farm  products. 
This  declaration  said  In  part: 

"For  our  business  Interests  we  desire  to 
bring  producers  and  consumers,  farmers  and 
manufacturers,  into  the  most  direct  and 
friendly  relations  possible." 

That  was  the  system  George  Huntington 
Hartford  had  pioneered.  He  continued  to 
open  new  stores  on  the  profits  of  his  busi- 
ness. By  1876,  67  branch  retail  houses 
were  in  operation.  There  were  18  In  New 
"York  and  others  In  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
Minneapolis,  Baltimore,  Louisville.  Ky.,  and 
many  other  places.  Purchases  were  In  large 
volume  and  goods  were  bought  as  direct  as 
possible  from  producers. 

FROM    THE    GROUND    tJP 

In  the  1880 's  two  of  the  founder's  sons 
came  Into  the  business  with  their  lather. 
George  L.  Hartford,  now  87  years  old.  who 
still  sits  at  the  helm  of  A.  &  P.,  started  work- 
ing part-time  at  the  age  of  12.     The  com- 
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pany's  cashier  left  the  business  when  young 
George  was  15.  He  took  over  the  duties  on  a 
fixll-tlme  basis.  Another  son,  John  A.  Hart- 
ford, who  died  September  20,  1951.  at  the  age 
of  79,  entered  the  business  when  he  was  16, 
filling  Ink  wells,  sweeping  floors  and  learning 
the  business  from  the  ground  up. 

How  well  these  two  sons  learned  to  carry 
out  the  policies  laid  down  by  their  father  can 
best  be  seen  by  two  Incidents  In  their  lives 
that  Illustrate  the  constant  search  that  has 
gone  on  In  their  business  to  find  greater 
efficiencies  for  distributing  food  In  America. 

It  was  still  m  the  1880's  when  "Mr.  George," 
as  the  elder  son  became  familiarly  known 
throughout  the  company,  said  to  a  chemist 
friend  of  his — "My  Goodness!  This  baking 
powder  must  be  made  of  very  expensive  In- 
gredients to  cost  so  much." 

The  chemist  replied  that  the  ingredients 
were  not  costly — "Just  alum  and  a  few  other 
Ingredients." 

Within  a  short  time,  a  canvas  screen  was 
stretched  across  a  corner  of  the  Vesey  Street 
store  and  a  chemist  was  working  behind 
It  to  produce  A.  &  P.'s  own  brand  of  baking 
powder.  It  sold  for  much  less  than  that 
Which  was  being  sold  prior  to  that  time. 

This  was  the  first  time  the  company  had 
ever  manufactured  any  of  Its  own  products. 
While  It  has  Its  own  plants  today,  It  always 
entered  the  manufacturing  end  of  the  busi- 
ness reluctantly.  The  company's  plants  now 
only  process  about  30  or  35  products  (about 
400  Items)  out  of  3,000  items  found  on  the 
shelves  of  the  average  super  market.  And 
A.  &  P.  boasts  that  consumers  will  find  more 
nationally  advertised  brands  on  Its  shelves 
than  In  most  other  stores. 

The  company  only  entered  the  mantifac- 
turlng  business  for  one  of  three  reasons :  ( 1 ) 
Because  there  was  an  Inadequate  supply  of 
some  commodity;  (2)  quality  was  not  up 
to  A.  &  P.  standards;  (3)  profits  being 
charged  for  some  products  were  excessive. 

It  was  In  1912  that  "Mr.  John."  younger 
of  the  two  brothers,  approached  his  father 
and  "Mr.  George"  with  an  Idea  that  was  al- 
most as  revolutionary  as  that  which  founded 
the  first  tea  store.  He  proposed  to  open  a 
store  that  would  do  away  with  credit,  tele- 
phone orders  and  deliveries.  This  was  the  In- 
auguration of  the  use  of  "cash  and  carry." 
He  said  he  believed  the  savings  that  could  be 
returned  to  consumers  In  lower  prices  would 
make  the  store  very  popular. 

At  first,  the  father  and  brother  demurred. 
They  then  agreed  to  let  Mr.  John  have  $3,000 
to  try  out  his  new  Idea.  He  opened  a  store 
near  one  of  the  company's  best  locations. 
Within  6  months  the  new  store,  known  to 
the  trade  as  the  "Economy  Store,"  ran  the 
company's  other  store  out  of  business.  Soon, 
A.  &  P.  and  Its  competitors  opened  thousands 
of  these  new-type  stores.  By  1933,  A.  &  P. 
bad  reached  a  peak  of  15,700  stores. 

A  NEW  ERA 

This  marked  an  era  In  the  food  Industry 
that  not  only  provided  consumers  with  more 
food  but  also  created  new  markets  for  more 
products.  Instead,  of  being  content  with 
"hard"  vegetables,  such  as  potatoes  and 
onions,  that  were  carried  In  most  stores  prior 
to  this  time,  consumers  wanted  fresh  fruits 
and  vegetables.  Meat  departments  were 
opened  in  many  stores.  The  Economy  Store 
was  the  forerunner  of  the  supermarkets,  the 
huge,  one-stop  food  shopping  centers  that 
exist  today. 

For  almost  a  century  A.  &  P.  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  carry  out  Its  policy  of  gather- 
ing foods  from  producing  areas  and  bring- 
ing It  to  consumers  by  the  most  direct  route. 
From  the  beginning  Its  success  was  built  on 
the  voluntary  patronage  of  American  fami- 
lies. Nor  does  the  secret  of  A.  &  P.'s  success 
lie  In  paying  producers  lower  prices.  The  de- 
mand for  quality  has  resulted  In  a  greater 
portion  of  the  dollar  spent  In  A.  &  P.  stores 
being  returned  to  producers  than  Is  returned 
to  them  on  a  national  average. 


Not  many  people  who  visit  their  favorite 
A.  &  P.  supermarket  today  can  envision  all 
the  pioneering  and  developments  that  have 
brought  food  shopping  In  this  country  up-to- 
date.  Few  would  recall  the  first  widespread 
distribution  of  oranges  or  the  first  time  they 
were  sold  by  A.  &  P.  in  mesh  bags,  the  first 
time  strawberries  were  distributed  from 
southern  States  long  before  local  seasons 
opened.  While  hundreds  of  those  pioneering 
steps  seem  commonplace  today,  they  can  be 
remembered  by  those  who  developed  them 
as  major  advances  along  the  road  toward  the 
present-day  system  of  mass  distribution  of 
food. 

Not  too  many  years  ago  turkeys  were  usu- 
ally In  demand  only  for  holiday  and  festive 
occasions.  People  In  those  days  believed 
they  should  have  a  large  tom  turkey.  It 
was  only  when  A.  &  P.  led  the  way  In  selling 
young,  tender  hen  turkeys  that  the  annual 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas  bird  took  on 
the  role  of  piece  de  resistance  many  times  a 
year. 

Even  when  It  came  to  candling  eggs  A.  &  P. 
led  the  way.  Leaders  In  the  industry  will 
tell  today  of  the  many  developments  carried 
out  by  the  company  and  given  freely  to 
others  so  that  consumers  everywhere  could 
obtain  fresh  eggs  for  their  breakfast  tables. 

Modern  mass  distribution  depends  for  its 
success  on  high  efficiency,  low  operating 
costs,  elimination  of  outmoded  handling 
steps,  and  the  lowest  profit  on  sales.  Last 
year  the  company  s  net  profit  amounted  to 
less  than  1  cent  on  each  dollar  of  sales. 
Because  of  this  low-cost  system,  everyone  In 
this  country,  rich  and  poor  alike,  is  able  to 
eat  the  same  food.';. 

In  carrying  out  its  program.  A.  St  P.  also 
located  its  warehouses,  bakeries,  manufac- 
turing plants,  and  distribution  centers  so 
that  quick,  economical  delivery  of  products 
could  be  made  direct  to  stores.  In  many 
cases,  trucks  take  the  supplies  from  freight 
cars  or  plants  direct  to  stores  without  any 
Intermediate  warehousing.  All  of  this  helps 
to  reduce  overhead  costs  which  ultimately, 
of  course,  must  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 

All  down  through  the  years  the  company 
has  worked  hand  In  hand  with  producers. 
It  has  helped  to  move  crops  that  were  In 
surplu'  to  consumers  to  clear  the  road  for 
new  crops.  It  h:is  worked  with  State  col- 
leges and  universities  In  developing  new 
methods  of  preserving  and  packaging  foods. 
A.  &  P.  and  the  University  of  Ohio  are  gen- 
erally credited  with  pioneering  the  prepack- 
aging of  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables.  It  has 
worked  with  Government  agencies  and  other 
segments  of  industry  in  testing  consumer 
preferences  and  methods  of  ellmmatlng 
waste  and  spoilage. 

FOLLOW    THE    SEASONS 

Many  years  of  experience  In  the  food  busi- 
ness has  taught  the  men  and  women  of 
A.  &  P.  that  people  In  the  Midwest  like  large 
oranges  while  most  easterners  prefer  small 
ones.  And  by  following  the  seasons  from 
south  to  north  and  east  to  west,  the  com- 
pany Is  able  to  see  to  it  that  Its  customers 
have  greens  for  salads  and  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  the  year  around,  and  in  one  in- 
stance tripled  the  amount  of  sweet  corn  sold 
In  Its  stores  by  direct  deliveries  from  fields 
while  the  corn  was  still  at  Its  peak  in  flavor 
and  freshness. 

There  are  so  many  Instances  of  the  com- 
pany's cooperation  with  agriculture  that  It 
would  require  volumes  to  list  them  all.  One 
good  Illustration  that  la  sometimes  used  Is 
the  fact  that  Kern  County.  Calif.,  potatoes  are 
usually  only  a  2-mlnute  ride  from  Broadway. 
And,  Instead  of  Just  getting  an  orange  In  the 
toe  of  their  stockings  for  Christmas  without 
seeing  any  again  until  the  next  Christmas, 
the  average  American  boy  and  girl  now  have 
all  they  want. 

In  many  Instances  the  company  has  worked 
directly  with  farmers  to  help  them  produce 
better  products.     The  most  recent  example 


of  this  la  the  Nation-wide  Chlcken-of-To- 
morrow  program  which  was  originated  by 
A.  &  P.  and  financially  sponsored  through 
two  3-year  breeding  contests  that  extended 
from  coast  to  coast.  Breeders  from  i4  States 
participated. 

The  purpose  In  launching  this  project  was 
to  Impress  the  fact  on  both  producers  and 
consumers  that  chickens  were  valuable  for 
meat  as  well  as  for  high  egg  production. 
Prior  to  that  most  breeding  had  been  aimed 
at  more  and  more  eggs.  Working  through  a 
national  committee,  award;.  t>  iatlng  S20,000 
were  provided  for  breeders  «bo  u'xomplirhed 
the  best  results.  _ 

SAVINGS    rOE    CONSCMEKS  -  »^r 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  there  were 
800,000,000  meat-type  chickens  produced  in 
the  United  States  In  1951,  of  which  75  percent 
were  descendants  of  Chlcken-of-Tomorrow 
flocks.  Poultrymen  are  now  producing 
chickens  in  from  9  to  10  weeks  that  formerly 
required  14  to  16  weeks  to  grow.  Ffed  con- 
version ratios  have  been  reduced  from  4 
pounds  Just  3  or  4  years  ago  to  a  nationally 
accepted  average  of  3  pounds  of  feed  neces- 
sary to  produce  a  pound  of  chicken  today. 
These  chickens  came  to  market  through  the 
regular  channels  and  were  sold  In  all  stores. 
not  Just  In  A.  it  P.,  and  saved  consumers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  on  their  food  bills. 

Almost  all  of  the  company's  success  so  far 
has  been  accomplished  under  the  leadership 
of  the  founder  and  his  two  sons.  George 
Huntington  Hartford  died  In  1917,  at  the  ripe 
old  age  of  84.  In  addition  to  running  his  own 
business  he  was  the  mayor  of  Orange,  N.  J.. 
for  12  years.  He  left  his  estate  with  his  two 
sons  as  administrators.  That  Is  the  way  the 
business  still  runs  today. 

Since  the  death  of  "Mr.  John,"  the  elder 
brother,  "Mr.  George,"  guides  the  company's 
destiny.  He  Is  on  hand  virtually  every  bust- 
ness  day  at  the  company's  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  He  is  ably  assisted  by  Ralph 
W.  Burger,  president  of  the  company,  whose 
entire  business  life  has  been  spent  with 
A.  4c  P.  since  he  started  as  a  part-time  clerk 
more  than  40  years  ago,  and  130,000  loyal 
employees. 

They  are  all  working  toward  the  same 
goal — to  keep  on  being  the  farmer's  best  cus- 
tomer. 
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A  Tribute  to  the  Soldiers  Who  HtTe 
Foaght  To  Keep  This  Nation  Free 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

1  OF 

HON.  PAUL  F.  SCHENCK 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVTa 

Friday.  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Robert 
J.  Makarius.  a  major  In  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Corps  during  World 
War  n,  and  now  a  Dayton  businessman, 
is  delivering  the  following  speech  over 
radio  station  WING  in  Dayton,  Ohio, 
today.  It  is  a  noteworthy  tribute,  on 
Independence  Day.  by  a  soldier  of  World 
War  II  to  the  many  soldiers  who  have 
fought  to  keep  this  Nation  free. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audi- 
ence, I  am  extremely  happy  to  present  to  you 
my  own  and  cosponsor's  personal  greetings 
on  this  our  Independence  Day.  and  I  wish 
to  express  our  appreciation  for  your  Interest 
in  Harvey  Hahn's  program,  which  In  October 
finishes  Its  third  consecutive  year  without 
having  missed  one  Sunday. 

This  week  end  we  celebrate  the  birth  date 
of  o\u  Independence.    We  are  grateful  for  the 


Declaration  of  Independence,  our  creed  of 
democracy  and  for  our  Constitution,  which 
la  the  motor  that  caused  the  creed  to  work. 

Let  us  solemnly  take  Inventory  today  and 
determine  how  much  we  really  appreciate 
this  freedom  bought  at  such  a  great  sacrifice, 
not  only  by  the  people  of  the  Continental 
Army  days,  but  even  at  this  moment  seme 
Dayton  boys  might  be  paying  the  supreme 
sacrifice  In  Korea.  Price  for  freedom  goes 
on  and  on,  and  we  must  be  sure  that  we 
do  not  take  this  freedom  too  lightly. 

The  Bible  teaches  that  there  will  be  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars.  As  It  was  written  3,000 
years  ago,  so  It  Is  today. 

We  can  remember  that  during  our  school 
days  we  were  required  to  memorize,  among 
other  things,  the  Charge  of  the  Light  Bri- 
gade, part  of  which  Is; 

"Forward  the  light  brigade. 
Oh.  what  a  charge  they  made, 
Hf Tfe  and  hero  fell: 
Theirs  was  not  to  reason  why. 
Theirs  but  to  do  and  die." 

War  was  glorified  then  also  through  the 
poem  and  verse  such  as  you  know : 

"We  French  have  stormed  Ratlsbon 
A  mile  or  so  away 
Upon  a  little  mound 
Napoleon  stood  upon  a  stormy  dsy." 

Glorifying  Napoleon,  whoee  whole  life  his- 
tory was  one  of  battle  until  he  eventually 
met  his  defeat. 

Then  the  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore  wherein 
it  stated: 

"Not  a  drum  was  heard,  not  a  funeral  note. 
As  his  corse  to  the  rampart  we  hurried. 
Not  a  soldier  dls4*harged  his  farewell  shot 
O'er  the  grave  as  our  hero  we  burled." 

This  great  Independence  Day  of  otirs  la 
dedicated  to  the  end  that  we  do  not  forget 
these  heroes  of  our  Revolution,  that  they  are 
not  forgotten,  that  they  are  with  us  In  spirit, 
and  that  theirs  was  not  but  to  do  and  die. 
For  what  they  did  was  done  not  In  vain,  ss 
we,  the  living,  can  so  attest  by  our  very  pres- 
ence here  today  as  free  people,  with  the  right 
to  worship  our  God  as  we  see  fit.  and  ex- 
press ourselves  in  our  freedom  of  thought. 

TbU  freedom  of  thought  and  action  that 
we  enjoy  is  known  today  in  less  than  half  the 
clvlUaed  world,  and  we.  ourselves,  had  better 
watch  closely  that  this  liberty  Is  not  also 
denied  us. 

Our  soldiers  are  burled  under  the  poppy 
fields  of  France.  In  the  wUds  of  Africa,  and 
the  cold  hills  of  Korea,  fighting  for  that 
which  throughout  the  history  of  otir  Nation 
has  been  worth  more  to  us  than  anything 
else.  That  liberty  composes  all  our  freedom 
of  thought,  fr«<dom  of  action,  freedom  of 
employment,  the  right  to  express  ourselves 
publicly  about  any  and  all  political  beliefs 
that  we  may  have  and  those  of  whatever 
nature  to  that  which  we  may  be  opposed. 

Let  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  these 
men  may  have  died  In  vain.  As  by  degrees 
our  own  Government,  through  the  false 
premises  of  8e<rurlty,  would  rob  tis  of  first 
•  our  property  without  due  process  of  l.iw; 
who  could  usuip  and  take  over  our  medium 
of  public  Infomistlon  such  as  the  press,  radio, 
or  television,  and  m  the  event  their  expres- 
sions were  not  to  their  liking,  they  could  also 
control  the  sermons  of  our  preachers,  priests. 
or  rabbis. 

When  we  speak  of  liberty,  how  loosely  we 
dehne  the  word.  When  we  speak  of  religion, 
we  speak  definitely  or  our  religion.  Seldom 
do  we  take  Intc  consideration  the  acceptance 
of  liberty  Liberty  and  religion  are  thought 
of  In  a  different  manner  than  that  which  we 
here  In  America  think  of  It. 

We  read  of  propaganda  of  our  enemies. 
We  read  of  their  so-called  false  ideologies, 
but  if  we  search  our  souls  deep,  are  we  euft 
that  we  could  say  that  with  their  limited 
knowledge  of  the  American  way  of  life,  do 


they  not  think  now  that  they  have  found 
a  new  freedom  and  a  new  religion?  Com- 
munism, the  very  word  Itself  Is  repulsive  to 
us  here  In  America.  It  represents  In  our 
minds  the  lowest  form  of  Intelligence,  a  way 
of  life  without  ethics,  without  moral  stand- 
ards as  we  so  know  them:  That  anything 
goes,  and  the  end  Justifies  the  means  by 
which  it  is  obtained:  that  It  has  been  said 
and  printed  that  communism  Is  In  itself  a 
pagan  form  of  religion:  that  those  who  have 
accepted  it  have  been  willing  to  accept  the 
standards  of  conduct  and  the  rlgoroiu  con- 
trol not  only  of  their  lives  but  their  think- 
ing: that  they  have  In  Instances  been  willing 
to  sacrifice  themselves,  willing  for  their  so- 
called  principles.  All  of  you  are  familiar 
with  the  self -conviction  of  high  officers  with- 
in the  communistic  ranking  marshals  and 
generals  who  have  seen  fit  to  acknowledge 
their  weaknesses  and  were  sentenced  to  death 
with  a  sense  of  pride  and  glory  to  them- 
selves. 

Soldiers  have  gone  forth  to  battle,  whether 
It  Is  due  to  love  of  their  country  or  whether 
It  Is  through  compulsion  of  their  superiors; 
they  have  died  by  the  thousands  of  thou- 
sands without  a  reason  why  except  that  in 
which  they  believe. 

Surely  we  as  Intelligent  citizens  of  a  na- 
tion, who  In  150  years  have  accomplished 
more  for  the  benefit  of  mankind  than  aU 
the  nations  In  the  world  throughout  all 
history,  cannot  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false 
security  such  as  a  socialistic  or  communistic 
form  of  government,  and  start  us  back  on 
the  road  Into  the  Dark  Ages.  The  glory  and 
splendor  of  Greece  and  the  pmmp  of  Caesar's 
Rome  were  In  a  measure  similar  to  that 
exalted  position  which  our  Nation  now  holds, 
but  tlu-ough  th«  acts  of  tyranny  of  those  in 
power  and  the  lack  of  interest  in  the  repre- 
sentative citizens  of  those  nations  they 
eventually  came  to  an  inglorious  end. 

Tour  responsibility  as  citizens  of  America 
should  be  yotir  first  consideration :  That  In 
your  thinking  you  should  live  without  preju- 
dice and  endeavor  In  all  your  teachings  and 
contacts  to  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
this  America  of  ours  shall  not  reach  such 
an  untimely  end.  The  price  of  liberty  Is 
the  price  of  eternal  vigilance  and  I  exhort 
you  to  use  all  precautions  that  oxir  way  of 
life  shall  t>e  continued. 

Let  us  not  sacrifice  these  men  In  vain 
through  and  by  our  own  negligence  In  re- 
fusing to  face  the  fact  that  no  nation  since 
history's  time  has  been  able  to  produce  for 
Its  citizens  any  security.  No  governnient  Is 
wealthy  other  than  the  wealth  which  it 
takes  from  Its  citizens,  and  no  governing 
body  should  have  the  right  to  have  Its  citi- 
zen soldiers  fight  and  die  under  the  premise 
that  they  are  fighting  to  liberalize  the  world 
and  at  the  same  time  by  default  or  the 
public's  lack  of  Interest  would  rob  its  same 
citizen   soldiers  of  their  freedom  at  home. 

As  these  soldiers  return  from  the  present 
fields  of  battle  to  receive  their  plaudits  and 
honors  from  the  populace  and  the  homage 
due  them  from  their  relatives,  friends,  and 
neighbors  they  could  think  that  this  fame 
and  glory  Is  but  of  short  duration,  that  It 
will  soon  t)e  forgotten. 

But  In  the  hearts  and  memories  of  all  of 
us  It  Is  not  forgotten  for  as  we  stand  as- 
sembled here  today  to  honor  those  who  gave 
the  supreme  sacrifice  not  only  at  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  but  we  honor  all  who 
have  helped  perpetuate  what  they  started. 

Our  civilian  soldiers  who  make  up  95  per- 
cent of  all  our  armies  have  been  Christian 
soldiers.  I  say  Christian  soldiers  because 
they  have  always  fought  their  wars  and  re- 
ceived their  strength  and  courage  to  do  battle 
with  Christ's  teachings  In  their  minds. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  are  no  atheists 
in  the  foxholes  nor  In  the  charge  of  battle 
because  these  soldiers  are  endowed  with  the 
spirit  of  Christ. 

Our  armies  have  never  been  and  never 
will  be  the  prodx»«t^  oi  blind  obedience  to 


self-made  gods  of  the  ruling  autocrats  and 
dictators  who  have  placed  themselves  alx>ve 
their  Creator.  In  the  First  World  War  the 
Kaiser  used  the  expression  of  "Me  and  God." 
giving  himself  precedence  over  God  and  he 
met  defeat.  Der  Fuehrer  Hitler  never  ex- 
pressed any  need  for  the  help  and  guidance 
of  the  Lord. 

Throughout  history  from  the  time  of  the 
ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  ♦he 
powerful  military  leaders,  kings  and  em- 
perors, after  enslaving  the  people  with  their 
mllliary  might,  have  come  to  their  defeat 
through  the  efforts  of  Christian  soldiers,  who 
rise  up  against  such  tyranny  and  go  forth  In 
the  spirit  and  faith  In  the  richness  of  their 
cause  and  bring  back  victory  to  their  Icved 
one.s  at  home. 

On  this  day  set  aside  each  year  In  honor 
of  the  birthday  of  our  freedom,  we  can,  w  th 
a  prayer  on  our  lips,  be  ever  thankful  that 
these  honored  signers  of  our  Independence 
did  not  fight  In  vain;  that  we  are  gathered 
here  In  peace,  secure  In  our  hearts  and 
minds  that  their  works  are  with  us  still. 

Onward  Christian  soldiers  marching  as  to 
war.  with  the  cross  of  Jesus  going  on  be- 
fore— that  could  be  our  battle  cry  Just  as 
much  as  the  Battle  H3rmn  of  the  Republic. 
Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming 
of  the  Lord.  He  has  loosed  the  fearful 
lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sword.  As 
He  has  stood  beside  us  when  we  were  march- 
ing to  war.  He  now  stands  besides  the  living 
and  the  dead  who  we  so  honor  today. 

May  we  never  have  to  fight  another  war, 
may  we  never  again  sacrifice  a  life  In  bat- 
tle If,  however.  In  the  protection  of  our 
loved  ones  and  our  freedom  we  are  again 
called  upon  to  march  off  to  war.  to  those  of 
them  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice,  let 
Him  on  high  say  unto  them,  "Well  done, 
thou  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  now 
Into  the  joy  of  the  Lord."  I  wish  to  close 
by  saying  honor  and  gratitude  to  those  who 
have  filled  the  measure  of  their  country's 
honor  In  all  generations  to  give  us  all  a 
"heap  o'  llvln'." 


Dedication  of  World  War  II  Monument 
at  Alliance,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Ml.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  include 
the  stirring  speech  delivered  by  Father 
John  Duffy,  of  New  London,  Ohio,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
World  War  II  memorial  at  Alliance, 
Ohio,  June  8,  1952. 

Father  Duffy,  a  survivor  of  Bataan  and 
the  Japanese  prison  camps,  is  one  of 
the  finest  and  most  patriotic  Americans 
whom  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to 
meet.  His  terrible  exi>eriences  in  the 
Far  East  during  World  War  II  give  him 
an  excellent  background  on  which  to 
base  opinions  concerning  the  problems 
of  that  area. 

Drawing  from  this  background.  Father 
Duffy  assails  in  no  uncertain  terms  our 
weak-kneed  and  ineffective  foreign  pol- 
icy. I  believe  that  his  views  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 

Father  Duffy's  speech  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  Gold  Star  Mothers  and 
Gold    Star    Fathers,    dads    of    the    veterans. 
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Tour  Honor  the  Mayor,  distinguished  Con- 
gressman, distinguished  guests,  veterans, 
and  all  comrades,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  we 
are  here  to  honor  the  citizens  of  Alliance 
Who  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  In  the  last 
war  that  the  United  States,  her  Constitu- 
tion, her  principles,  and  her  flag  might  live. 
You  Gold  Star  Mothers  and  Fathers,  you 
dad  veterans,  you  know  the  price  that  was 
paid  that  this  Nation  might  remain  great. 
You  willingly  made  that  sacrifice  Just  as 
your  sons,  upon  battlefields  in  Asia  and  In 
Europe,  In  Africa,  and  on  the  Atlantic  and 
in  the  Pacific,  gave  their  all  that  we  might 
enjoy  the  life  that  is  ours  today.  If  you 
analyze  the  names  that  are  upon  that  slab, 
you  find  126  names  recorded.  Four  of  those 
boys  were  with  me  In  Bataan  and  in  the 
prison  camps.  I  understand  that  there  are 
Biz  victims  of  the  Korean  police  action  that 
are  to  be  added  to  that  slab.  That  makes 
a  total  of  133.  You  have  a  community  of 
some  32,000  citizens,  and  If  you  will  divide 
that  133  into  your  32.0t)0,  I  think  you  will 
discover  that  one  out  of  every  250  people 
In  this  community  died  that  we  might  re- 
main free.  I  am  afraid  that  we  as  a  people 
are  losing  sight  of  principles  and  Ideals  and 
standards.  These  men  are  a  reminder  of 
the  things  that  have  made  this  Nation,  and 
the  only  thing  that  can  keep  this  Nation 
alive.  We  did  not  become  a  great  power, 
we  did  not  take  ovu'  place  among  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  as  its  leader  because  we  were 
selfish,  because  we  were  greedy,  but  because 
we  believed  In  definite  principles  under  an 
all -wise  Creator.  The  founders  of  our  Con- 
stitution and  of  our  Government,  epito- 
mized In  the  preamble  to  the  Constitution 
the  basic  principle  that  underlies  our  Con- 
stitution, ovir  Bill  of  Rights,  and  that  have 
enabled  us  to  become  a  great  power.  And 
it  was  all  based  upon  unselfishness  under 
an  all-wise  Creator. 

We  enunciated  that  all  men  were  created 
equal  and  that  they  were  endowed  by  their 
Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights, 
among  them  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  In  that,  we  recognize  the  Su- 
preme Creator,  God,  as  the  source  of  all  the 
things  that  we  have.  We  recognize,  in  other 
words,  that  no  scientist,  that  no  engineer, 
could  keep  us  in  being.  We  made  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  that  it  was  through  con- 
tinued creative  power  that  we  live  and  after 
all  that  Is  a  very  simple  thing.  The  clothes 
you  wear  are  the  products  of  a  seed,  whether 
It  is  the  cotton  seed  or  the  covering  of  an 
animal  or  its  proceeds  from  a  seed  as  from 
the  silk  worm.  The  foods  you  eat  are  all 
seeds — your  bread,  ground  grain  seeds;  your 
meats  matured  animal  seeds;  your  vegeta- 
bles, matured  vegetable  seeds.  The  homes 
that  you  live  in — the  wood,  the  product  of 
the  tree  seed.  Your  stone  and  your  Iron  all 
came  out  of  the  bowels  of  the  earth  and  were 
made  by  man.  Only  God  can  make  a  seed 
and  it's  seeds  that  continue  all  existence 
and  continue  us  In  the  process  of  life  and 
the  First  Cause,  the  Creator,  gave  up  these 
rights,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. Now  in  order  to  preserve  these  rights 
we  must  love  each  other.  We  have  to  treat 
the  other  fellow  Just  like  ourselves — if  we 
have  the  right  to  life  and  to  liberty  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  our  neighbor  has.  It 
demands  tolerance,  it  demands  cooperation. 
It  demands  that  we  treat  our  brother  as  our- 
selves— and  that  we  did.  Oh,  we've  had 
forces  trying  to  destroy  us  and  divide  us 
and  to  spread  hate  but  they  were  never  tre- 
mendous forces.  We  realize  the  need  of  in- 
dividual responsibility  and  the  need  of  the 
individual  treating  the  other  like  himself. 
And  under  those  principles  we  grew,  we  be- 
came a  great  power  and  a  great  Nation  and 
then  the  forces  that  have  envolved  us  into 
world  politics  and  into  world  wars  were  not 
content  with  utilizing  our  manhood  to  save 
their  fallen  empires  and  to  save  their  fallen 
dynasties.  But  they  came  into  our  midst  to 
spread  the  seeds  of  dissension,  to  spread  a 


doctrine  of  confusion,  a  doctrine  of  hate,  and 
a  doctrine  of  suspicion  and  distrust. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  more  un-American 
than  hatred.  There  Is  nothing  more  un- 
American  than  deceit  and  division.  There 
Is  nothing  more  un-American  than  Intrigue. 
And  how  has  this  been  affected?  By  con- 
centrating upon  the  material,  trying  to  de- 
stroy the  spiritual  and  the  fundamental 
principles  upon  which  ova  people  grew  and 
triumphed  and  flourished.  And  they  did  that 
by  giving  us  bribes  of  money,  bribes  of 
gadgets  that  would  relieve  our  responsibility, 
bribes  of  entertainment,  all  of  which  in 
themselves  are  good  as  long  as  we  do  not 
make  them  as  ends  in  themselves.  But  we 
have  begun  to  forget  about  our  brother  and 
our  neighbor  and  have  learned  to  concen- 
trate upon  ourselves.  That's  the  reason  that 
your  master  of  ceremonies  today  regrets  that 
all  the  citizens  of  Alliance  are  not  here  to 
honor  these  133  men  that  died.  They  ap- 
preciate It,  but  they  are  Interested  In  them- 
selves and  in  their  own  wants  and  their  own 
cares  and  they  haven't  time.  And  it  has  been 
that  attitude  that  has  enabled  the  intriguer 
and  the  Communist  to  come  Into  our  midst 
and  to  spread  hate,  division,  suspicion,  and 
intrigue  and  to  place  us  today  at  one  of  the 
great  crossroads  of  our  history.  It's  that 
indifference  that  has  made  it  possible  for 
our  Chief  Executive  to  relieve  the  greatest 
general  we  have  ever  had  because  he  wanted 
to  step  the  war  In  Korea:  and  he  would  have 
stopped  the  war  in  Korea  if  he  had  been 
allowed  to  go  out  and  to  bomb  the  factories 
in  Manchuria  and  in  Siberia,  because  there 
is  only  a  one-track  railroad  that  extends 
from  Moscow  to  Vladivostok  and  it  takes 
8  days  to  go  from  one  end  of  that  railroad 
to  the  other.  When  General  Graves  was  out 
there  in  1918.  it  took  4  weeks  to  make 
that  trip.  It  was  reduced  to  an  8-day  run 
because  of  the  steel,  the  rolling  stock,  and 
the  new  road  that  we  built  for  the  Russians 
after  the  First  World  War.  Now  you  cannot 
supply  an  army  of  a  million  or  a  million 
and  a  half  men  on  a  one-track  railroad  that 
takes  8  days  to  go  from  one  end  to  the 
other,  but  the  general  has  to  fight  Inside  a 
little  square  and  the  enemy  can  use  all  the 
terrain  that  he  wants.  Why  there  should  be 
such  indifference  when  six  out  of  Alliance 
have  already  lost  their  lives  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Why  can  it  still  be  called  a 
police  action? 

Of  course  there  was  no  reason  for  Korea 
or  Manchuria  in  the  first  place  except  the 
lack  of  information  and  the  mistakes  made 
at  Yalta.  Tehran,  and  Potsdam.  For  some 
reason  or  other  our  politicians  thought  that 
th  ;y  needed  the  assistance  of  the  Russians 
in  the  Pacific  and  they  agreed  to  turn  over 
Manchuria  and  Korea,  half  of  it,  to  Russia 
if  she  would  come  in.  Russia  never  entered 
the  war  until  the  Japanese  surrendered.  I 
was  in  Mukden,  Manchuria  when  the  sur- 
render came.  The  Americans  dropped  out  of 
the  sky  on  the  15th  of  August  and  16  Amer- 
icans dropped  out  of  an  airplane — that  air- 
plane did  not  land.  Sixteen  Americans  took 
over  the  prison  camp  and  the  entire  city  of 
Mukden  and  there  was  no  incident.  There 
was  cooperation.  But  on  the  24th  of  August 
the  Russians  had  come  down  from  the  Sibe- 
rian border,  a  distance  of  about  290  miles. 
It  had  taken  them  that  long,  10  days,  to 
make  the  march.  And,  I  think  that  any  In- 
fantryman would  say  that  was  a  fair  march, 
29  miles  a  day  is  about  all  you  can  expect 
to  get  out  of  the  doughboys  on  a  forced- 
march  proposition.  You  don't  want  to  wear 
them  out.  Then  all  hell  broke  loose.  They 
took,  after  the  war  was  over,  and  we  had 
agreed  to  give  It  to  them,  and  we  gave  them 
half  of  Korea,  and  then  we  were  going  to 
get  out.  Now  that's  double  talk  and  when 
we  object  to  that  type  of  thing  we  are  called 
isolationists  by  the  internationalists  and  the 
international  intriguer  that  would  destroy 
tjs.     My   friends,   we   are    at   a   very  serious 


crossroad  In  our  history.  If  we  are  going 
to  preserve  the  thing,  those  boya  fought  for 
and  died  for — this  Nation  and  our  flag — we 
must  rememt>er  that  the  fight  today  la  be- 
tween nationalism  and  internationalism. 
They  have  succeeded  since  1940  In  the  polit- 
ical parties  of  seeing  that  both  candidates 
were  internationalists.  Through  a  form  of 
propaganda  WlUkle  was  forced  upon  the  Re- 
publican Party  in  1940.  Dewey,  who  fought 
in  neither  war.  but  was  eligible  for  the  draft 
in  both,  but  who  had  been  schooled,  and 
who  bad  been  cared  for  by  the  International 
money  changers  for  a  decade  and  a  half  was 
assured  of  the  leadership  of  that  party,  and 
It  would  make  no  difference  what  happened. 
Fact,  we  had  me-toolsm.  and  today  the 
same  forces  are  at  work  to  force  upon  this 
Nation  an  inability  to  make  a  choice  between 
our  own  nationalists,  our  own  existence,  and 
our  own  constitutional  government  and  the 
Internationalists  and  they  have  money  at 
their  command.  Money  that  you  voted  to 
them  because  you  thought  you  could  get 
something  for  nothing.  Because  you  be- 
lieved some  type  of  a  hidden  city  of  gold  re- 
sided in  the  Government  printing  presses. 
How  is  this  going  to  turn  out?  I  do  not 
know,  but  I  do  know  this— that  we  have 
succeeded  Instead  of  making  friends,  in  mak- 
ing enemies.  We  went  into  the  Philippines 
and  took  the  PhUlpplnej  back.  The  average 
wage  in  the  Philippines,  when  we  laid  down 
our  arms  In  May  1942.  because  we  were  forced 
to  surrender,  because  we  were  not  prepared 
and  because  we  were  forced  Into  a  war,  the 
legality  of  which  might  be  questioned — the 
average  wage  was  a  peso  a  day— that's  60 
cents  in  our  money.  Now  you  become 
shocked  immediately  because  you  think  of 
what  you  have  to  pay  for  things,  but  that 
peso  bought  something.  It  enabled  a  Plll- 
plno  to  feed  his  family,  to  clothe  his  family, 
to  take  care  of  the  rent  and  give  him  some 
recreation  and  maybe  save  some  money. 
And  the  average  Filipino  f.-imlly  was  12  to 
14  children.  In  other  words  they  didn't 
believe  in  baloney  money.  Now  when  we 
went  in,  some  staff  officer  said  right  off- 
common  labor  pay.  »5  a  day.  We  did  that 
all  through  Timor.  Borneo,  and  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  and  the  British  and  the  Dutch 
both  hate'd  us  for  it.  because  we  dis- 
turbed the  economy  of  that  nation  and  of 
those  nations.  From  1  peso  to  10  pesos,  so 
unless  they  were  working  for  the  United 
States  Government,  they  could  not  exist. 
We  destroyed  their  monetary  system  and  of 
course  they  began  to  charge  us  all  types  of 
prices — then  we  left  our  Jeeps  there,  we  left 
our  Army  trucks,  and  In  a  country  where 
they  only  need  a  certain  amount  of  trans- 
portation which  they  have  had  that  Is  in 
accordance  with  their  economy.  But  today 
almost  everybody  has  a  Jeep  or  t.n  Army 
truck. 

Last  week  one  of  the  oilmen  from  the 
Philippines,  and  his  business  Is  to  sell  oU. 
he's  been  out  there  for  30  years,  visited  me! 
I  knew  him  years  ago.  I  knew  his  wife, 
they  were  both  prisoners  in  Santo  Tomas 
when  I  was  a  military  prisoner.  They  told 
me  that  today  they  are  selling  Ave  times  as 
much  gasoline  In  the  Philippines  as  they  ever 
sold  before  and  they're  worried— they're 
business  men— people  will  buy  gasMlne  and 
not  eat.  It's  making  the  people  unhappy- 
it's  disturbing— they  think  we  are  Santa 
Claus.  and  the  officials  put  an  embargo  upon 
our  money.  They  have  established  the  bank 
of  the  Philippines  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  inroads  of  our  money.  Now  this 
is  Just  one  thing,  we  continue  to  do  that,  we 
think  we  can  buy  friends.  You've  never 
bought  friends.  We're  going  to  buy  Ger- 
many—let's go  into  the  history  of  things. 
For  700  years,  Germany  has  been  the  cross- 
roads of  Europe.  She  has  had  conflicts  be- 
tween the  south  and  the  north,  between  the 
east  and  west.  She's  divided  right  now— 
she's  always  had  to  look  after  herself.     She's 
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going  to  play  with  the  Soviets  and  she's  going 
to  play  with  us,  and  we  mill  t)e  the  loeers. 
We  may  get  some  hope  from  Rldeway — he's 
al^iiTa  been  known  as  a  g<>3d  soldier  and  as 
a  flchting  soldier.  I  don't  know  when  his 
report  is  going  tu  oome  back  but  I  think  we 
will  learn  something  atxnit  bow  many  soldiers 
tbeoe  other  nattona  wUl  supply  for  the  de- 
fense of  Europe.  How  many  divisions. 
vbether  they  will  flght  or  whether  they  will 
not  fight — what  they  will  contribute  and 
whether  we  can  de^iend  upon  them  or  not. 
It  is  not  expedient  for  a  p>olltlciaa  to  be 
honest,  and  yet  tur  Nation  was  founded  upon 
truth,  upon  chairlty.  Remember  it  Is  only 
tbc  truth  that  will  outka  us  free.  It  may  be 
unples«ant  and  may  be  not  nice  to  he*r,  but 
It  wUl  save  us  from  naore  <tesperate  days. 
We  are  in  a  very  serious  crisis  in  our  history. 
Now  ve  do  not  affirm  that  we  do  not  hsve 
to  have  our  first  line  of  defense  In  Asia  and 
In  Europe,  but  we  will  liave  to  depend  upon 
ourselves  and  our  initiative,  and  why  despoU 
ourselves  of  our  resources  and  our  men  con- 
tributing to  those  who  want  to  do  away  with 
us.  And  It  might  be  that  we  can  work  out 
a  peaceful  solution  if  they  reailzed  we  were 
not  subject  to  bribes. 

These  men  died  that  this  Nation  might 
live.  1  hope  you  will  not  have  to  go  through 
what  four  ot  those  men  did— the  starvaUon 
and  the  mistreatment  which  was  a  far 
worse  death  than  being  killed  by  a  bullet 
OD  the  battlefield.  We  used  to  say  that  God 
was  merciful  to  those  whom  the  Japanese 
chopped  their  heads  off  because  that  ended 
their  misery.  We  knew  what  hunger  was, 
we  knew  what  it  was  to  be  a  skin-covered 
cadaver;  we  knew  what  want  was.  Ameri- 
cans have  never  known  want.  We  didn't 
even  know  want  in  1929  to  1931.  We  thought 
we  had  troubles  then  and  nothing  like  we 
have  before  us  unless  we  can  be  honest  and 
iiniess  we  can  put  this  Nation  and  this 
Nation's  principles  first.  In  1945  the  world 
looked  to  us  with  hope  because  they  be- 
lieved in  the  American  Constitution,  but 
our  double  dealings,  the  confused  policy  of 
our  State  Department,  whether  is  due  to 
Ignorance  or  whether  they  are  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  forces  of  Intrigue,  Is  some- 
thing that  we  do  not  know,  but  we  have 
grounds  for  reasonable  doubt  and  it  seems 
that  party  prestige  is  more  important  than 
national  welfare.  They  do  not  want  oppo- 
sition and  a  healthy  discussion  of  any  sub- 
ject Is  always  well;  and,  If  truth  is  the  crl- 
terlon,  tt  will  give  us  the  solution  to  all  of 
our  problems  TTiat  was  the  method  that 
■was  established  by  our  forefathers.  It  was 
the  thing  that  these  men  died  for  and  I 
fe*l  that  tf  Tou  are  to  be  spired  and  to  have 
the  things  that  we  have  here  we  must  be 
willing  to  sacrlflce  for  our  nelchbor  and  to 
put  confidence  t>ack  In  the  individual  com- 
munity, in  the  Individual  State  and  beware 
of  too  much  power  in  any  person.  If  we 
can  do  that,  If  we  can  all  learn  and  be  dis- 
ciples of  spreading  the  American  Constitu- 
tion and  loyalty  to  the  American  flag  and 
not  let  another  fly  over  it  as  happens  in 
Korea  then  we  can  be  loyal  to  these  men  who 
died  for  us. 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jul>'  3,  Mrs.  India  Edwards,  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee,   made  a  major   address  in 


Boston  before  the  National  Federation  of 
Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs. 

Mrs.  Edwards  deplored  the  small  per- 
centage of  persons  who  vote  in  American 
elections  and  called  upon  the  American 
people,  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  to 
come  to  the  polls  in  November  in  greater 
numbers  than  ever  before. 

8he  also  deplored  the  many  ol>stacles 
that  still  stand  between  American  citi- 
zens and  the  polls  and  proposed  a  voting 
bill  of  rights  for  all  Americans. 

This  voting  bill  of  rights  reads  as 
follows: 

First;  no  American  shall  be  denied  an  ef- 
fective vote  because  of  (1)  his  race,  color, 
or  national  origin:  (2)  unreasonable  liter- 
acy tests  or  exeesBlve  educational  require- 
ments; (8)  dishonest  re^stratlon  proce- 
dures; (4>  dishonest  elections:  (5)  taicpay- 
Ing  or  property  holding  requirements;  (6) 
unrealistic  age  requirements;  (7)  residence 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Second;  voting  should  be  made  as  easy  as 
poeelble  by  (1)  efficient  procedures  for  per- 
manent registration;  (2)  keeping  the  polls 
open  at  convenient  hours;  (3)  having  sufll- 
clent  poll  boxes  and  locating  them  at  con- 
venient places;  (4)  limiting  the  freqtiency 
Of  elections;  (5)  realistic  requirements  for 
length  of  residence;  (6)  special  prorlsiona 
for  servicemen;  (7(  special  provisions  for 
dependents  of  servicemen,  and  for  civilians 
in  national  service  overseas;  and  (8)  per- 
mitting workers  to  leave  their  jobs  without 
loss  of  pay  in  order  to  vote. 

Mr.  Sp>eaker.  under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  introduce  into  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  the  full  address  containing 
this  voting  bill  of  rights  for  all 
Americans : 

A  VoTUtfl  Bnx  or  Bichts 

Recently  the  man  who  does  American  Notes 
for  the  London  Economist  decided  to  do  a 
little  political  poUing  for  ti^  readers.  He 
made  a  swing  through  the  Midwest. 

Leaning  over  a  country  fence  in  Kansas, 
he  inquired  of  a  busy  farmer  bow  he  in- 
tended to  votfe  come  this  nert  November. 

"Dewey."  the  man  replied  tersely. 

The  SngUshman  was  puzzled.  "But,"  he 
hesitated.  "Mr.  Dewey  Isn't  running." 

Tlie  farmer  eyed  him.  "Stranger,"  he  said. 
"I  don't  know  about  that;  aU  I  know  Lb  that 
I  voted  for  Dewey  In  1944  and  again  In  194a, 
and  I  ain't  never  had  it  so  good." 

Now,  the  connection  between  this  story 
and  the  subject  of  my  talk,  A  Voting  Bill  of 
Rights,  may  seem,  at  first  glance,  a  bit  ob- 
scure. But  look  St  it  again.  The  Kansan 
was  right  on  two  counts,  at  least.  First,  tie 
voted.  Second,  he  mtMle  an  attempt  to  con- 
nect cause  and  effect.  He  slipped  up,  to  be 
sure,  somewhere,  but  at  least  he  tried.  He 
knew  that  his  vote  concerned  bis  personal 
welfare.  That  it  did,  indeed,  exert  some 
kind  of  control  over  his  personal  well  being. 

Anyway,  I  think  It  is  a  good  sUxj. 

To  get  down  to  brass  tacks,  the  failure  of 
many  Americans  to  vote  is  serious.  Their 
failure  to  realize  the  Importance  of  voting  is 
even  more  serious.  And  it  isn't  getting  any 
better.  The  level  of  voting  In  American 
elections  is  dropping  with  almost  every 
election. 

We've  got  to  do  something  about  tt. 

Of  course,  as  a  politician  I  am  interested 
In  getting  out  the  vote.  But  I  don't  be- 
lieve— and  I  hope  you  do  not  believe — that 
my  interest  is  solely  that.  I  am  an  Amer- 
ican first  of  all,  and  this  Is  a  matter  that 
concerns  me  as  an  American. 

The  ether  day  I  heard  someone  say  that 
we  Americans  were  always  willing  to  die 
for  our  Constitution,  but  we  refused  to  read 
It  unless  forced.  .^^»«h*>i 


We  take  the  same  attitude  toward  our 
vote.  We  regard  it  as  our  most  prized  pos- 
session. And  yet  we  cheerfully,  year  after 
year,  ignore  and  neglect  it. 

If  you  neglect  or  ignore  anything  too  long, 
you  are  very  apt  to  lose  It. 

There  are  two  classes  of  nonvoters. 

First,  there  is  the  voter  who  Is  prevented 
from  voting.  We  will  come  back  to  him  and 
her  presently. 

Then  there  Is  the  voter  who  Just  doesn't 
bother.  Just  why  I  am  not  prepared  to  say. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  know.  I've  never  been 
able  to  understand  the  man  or  woman  who 
on  election  day  can  put  an3rthlng  before  his 
privilege  and  duty  as  a  citizen. 

Oh,  I've  heard  wliat  were  offered  as  rea- 
sons. One  vote  doesn't  count.  There  are 
dosens  of  examples  in  our  history  where  1 
vote  decided  Important  election  and  Ifsties. 

Others  say  "I  can't  make  a  choice  '  Don't 
these  people  realize  that  they  are  making  a 
choice  whether  they  want  to  or  not?  If 
they  don't  vole  for  a  candidate,  they're  vot- 
ing against  him.  It  truly  has  been  said  that 
bad  oOclals  are  elected  by  good  citizens  who 
do  not  vote.  But  in  my  book  no  good  citi- 
zen ever  does  not  vote. 

I  was  shocked  to  read  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  June  17  that  some  Maine  voters 
admittedly  went  fishing  Instead  of  voting 
the  day  before  because  of  the  viciotisness  of 
the  campaign  tlmt  preceded  the  balloting. 
Think  of  Maine  Republicans  going  flahing 
instead  of  deciding  whether  Governor  Payne 
or  Senator  Brcwstkb  was  to  be  their  candi- 
date for  the  Senate.  The  sort  of  thinking 
that  would  make  a  man  or  a  woman  go 
flfhlng  because  of  the  viciousness  of  the 
campaign  is  beyond  my  compretiension. 

StUl  others  say,  "Why  vote?  AU  candi- 
dates look  the  same  to  me."  These  people 
Just  don't  look  carefully.  Candidates  are 
never  the  same,  particularly  if  they  repre- 
sent different  parties.  When  we  consider  the 
qualifications  of  a  candidate,  we  should  eiak 
first:  What  sort  of  principles  will  guide 
him?  How  wUl  he  vote?  What  will  he  sup- 
port when  he  is  elected?  Who  or  what  will 
influence  his  decisloi»? 

The  moet  important  Influence  in  a  man's 
voting  behavior  Is  the  party  to  which  he  be- 
longs. Let's  take  a  look  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress.  In  the  Senate,  the  two  parties 
opposed  each  other  on  more  than  half  of  the 
votes — or  on  virtually  all  of  the  big  issues 
of  the  day — the  votes  you  read  about  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers:  Reorganisa- 
tion of  RFC.  price-control  revision,  nomina- 
tion of  Chester  Bowles  as  Ambassador  to 
India,  appropriations  for  Labor  Department, 
vital  amendments  to  the  Mutual  Security 
Act,  and  the  assignment  of  troops  to  Europe. 

Although  there  was  considerable  fence 
Jumping — or  voting  with  the  other  side  In 
this  ses&ion — the  fact  remains  that  the  aver- 
age Senator  lined  up  with  his  party  nearly 
70  percent  of  the  time  on  vital  votes.  In  the 
House  the  record  of  party  regularity  is  much 
higher. 

The  truth  is  that  there  are  many  Ameri- 
cans, [perfectly  qualified  to  vote,  who  Just 
won't  take  the  trouble  to  go  to  the  polls. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  figures.  These  fig- 
ures, of  course,  include  both  classes  of  non- 
voters,  those  who  are  apathetic  or  lazy  and 
those  who  are  prevented  frozn  voting.  Many 
of  these  men  and  wonien,  I  have  no  doubt. 
If  permitted  not  only  would  vote  but  would 
vote  intelligently. 

In  the  last  national  election — 1050 — the 
potential  voting  population  of  the  United 
States  wa£  something  over  97,000,000.  On 
election  day,  however,  only  a  little  more  than  ^ 
40.000.000  actually  voted.  In  other  words, 
only  41  percent. 

It  was,  as  you  know,  a  critical  year.     All 
over  the  world  the  democratic  idea  was  fac- 
ing a  challenge — a  challenge  and  a  tJareat. 
Ovir   very  survival   as   a  democracy  was   in 
.  ilanger.     A  force  openly  committed  to   the 
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destruction  of  the  democratic  Idea  h&d 
launcbe<l  lt«  most  desperate  attack.  Ma- 
terially we.  the  free  nations,  were  but  poorly 
prepared  for  that  attack.  Our  greatest 
strength  lay  In  our  moral  purpose,  or  devo- 
tion to  freedom. 

And  yet  In  that  same  year — 6  montha  after 
Korea — only  41  percent  of  the  men  and 
women  In  this  country  privileged  and  quali- 
fied to  vote,  bothered  to  do  K. 

The  voting  In  an  "off"  year  la  traditionally 
light.  So  I  will  go  back  to  the  last  presi- 
dential election — 1948.  There  Is  a  lot  I  liked 
about  that  election.  The  voters  who  did 
vote,  the  majority  of  them,  seemed  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  above  the  average.  They 
showed  most  remarkable  wisdom.  The  truth 
is  that  seldom  before  had  my  confidence  in 
the  sterling  qualities  of  the  American  voters 
been  so  amply  confirmed. 

However.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  seen 
more  of  them  at  the  polls,  for  tlie  percentage 
was  only  53  percent. 

This  was  not  only  bad.  but  It  was  a  definite 
falling  oC  from  the  preceding  presidential 
year.  The  fact  is  that  ever  since  189«  the 
percentage  of  qualified  voters  actually  vot- 
ing has  been  almost  steadily  dropping. 

In  1836.  78  percent  voted;  a  figure  that  has 
never  been  equalled  since. 

And  when  did  we  reach  an  all-time  low? 
Immediately  after  women  were  given  the 
vote.  In  1920  and  1924.  we  dipped  below  50 
percent.  Although  fewer  women  than  men 
voted  in  the  beginning,  we  do  think  that  the 
percentage  of  women  voters  is  better  today. 
We  do  not  have  any  statistics  to  prove  this, 
but  we  expect  to  have  some  after  the  Novem- 
ber elections,  as  we  plan  to  make  checks  at 
the  polls  on  November  4.  In  the  organiza- 
tion guidebook  for  county  and  precinct 
workers  Issued  by  the  Women's  Division  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee,  we  have 
requested  that  one  of  the  poll  committee 
keep  a  tabulation  of  all  voters  as  to  sex.  not 
as  to  party,  to  determine  the  relative  per- 
centage of  men  and  women  voters.  After 
the  election,  these  figures  wiU  be  tabulated 
by  the  county  leaders,  then  the  State  leaders, 
who  will  then  send  the  flgiires  on  to  us  in 
the  women's  division. 

I  am  speaking  of  presidential  years  The 
off  years  are  worse,  but  I  am  counting  them 
out. 

Now  why? 

Back  in  1900,  just  at  the  halfway  mark  of 
the  century,  someone  asked  Dr.  Arthur 
Schleslnger.  the  noted  Harvard  historian, 
what.  In  his  opinion,  had  been  the  most  im- 
portant development  of  the  first  50  yenn 
of  this   twentieth  century. 

I>r.  Schleslnger  replied  that  it  had  been 
the  reluctant  acceptance  by  the  United 
States  of  world  leadership. 

We  accepted  that  leadership  "albeit."  as 
Dr.  Schleslnger  said,  reluctantly.  Today  the 
entire  free  world  looks  to  us  for  guidance. 
The  very  survival  of  freedom  in  the  world 
depends  upon  us. 

America's  position  In  the  world  demands 
that  we  practice  the  democracy  that  we 
preach.  We  betray  not  only  oiirselves  but  the 
world  when  we  fall  to  practice  it  through 
lethargy  or  Just  sheer  idleness. 

We  betray  the  future  because  the  future 
of  democracy  hangs  upon  its  success  or 
failure  in  the  United  States.  If  democracy 
Is  to  survive  anywhere,  the  American  people 
must  demonstrate  the  ability  of  genuinely 
popular  government  to  work;  to  work  with 
Justice,  with  prosperity,  in  peace  and  in  war. 
Look — comparisons  are  always  odious,  but 
It  shames  me  when  I  compare  our  voting 
record  with  that  of  other  lands.  But  the 
truth  is  that  in  1948  not  a  single  State  in 
the  United  States  had  a  turn-out  in  the 
presidential  election  equal  to  that  of  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Great  Britain.  Sweden, 
Norway.  Denmark.  Prance,  Finland,  or 
Canada.  In  the  Indian  elections  last  Msirch, 
107    million    voters,    or    63    percent   of    the 


Indian   people   voted   in   the   first   national 
election  under  vheir  new  constitution. 

The  question  is,  of  course,  in  many  cases 
up  to  the  individual  voter.  Tou  make  up 
your  mind  on  election  morning  just  how 
good  an  American  you  are.  And  I  don't  mean 
whether  or  not  you  are  going  to  vote  the 
Democratic  ticket. 

Earlier  I  sp>oke  of  those  Americans  who 
were  prevented  from  voting.  There  are  sta- 
tistics on  these,  but  I  am  not  going  into 
them. 

What  I  wish  to  discuss  with  you  is  what 
we  can  do  to  help  them.  Here  is  a  place 
where  the  members  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs  can  make  a  substantial  contribution 
to  Democracy. 

This  contribution,  it  seems  to  me.  would 
fit  right  into  your  program  theme  for  the 
coming  year.  The  Ramparts  We  Build. 
As  your  president.  Judge  Sara  Hughes,  has 
pointed  out.  this  program  is  a  positive  one. 
Anl  it  is  dynamic.  With  a  membership  of 
160.000  in  the  United  States,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii,  you  are  in  a  powerful  position  to 
build  these  ramparts. 

The  legislative  proposals  of  the  Business 
and  Professional  Women  champion  many 
measures  that  are  vital  to  our  Nation  and 
the  wend.  The  United  States  is  fighting 
for  democracy  at  home  and  abroad.  Tour 
belief  in  and  support  of  the  United  Nations 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
are  aiding  in  this  fight.  Your  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  economic  and  military  aid 
to  our  friends  is  necessary  to  our  national 
security  U  helping  to  buUd  peace  in  a  free 
world. 

Every  one  of  your  legislative  recommenda- 
tions for  the  advance  of  the  position  of 
women  and  the  use  of  women's  full  capaci- 
ties as  citizens  la  essential.  An  equal- 
rights  amendment,  equal  pay,  removal  of 
discriminations  against  women  because  of 
age.  sex.  or  marital  status — all  of  these  meas- 
ures will  help  to  build  a  more  democratic 
America. 

A  servicemen's  bill  of  voting  rights  was 
proposed  by  Pi^ldent  Truman  In  a  message 
to  Congress  on  March  28.  1952.  He  asked  for 
permanent  legislation.  A  large,  peacetime, 
civilian  army  seems  a  fixture  In  the  United 
States  for  some  time  to  com0. 

The  President  said  that  service  men  and 
women  at  home  or  abroad  should  have  the 
right  to  vote  without  registering  in  person, 
to  vote  without  paying  a  poll  tax.  to  vote 
without  meeting  unreasonable  residence  re- 
quirements, to  vote  without  meeting  un- 
reasonable literacy  and  educational  require- 
ments, to  use  the  Federal  postcard  applica- 
tion for  a  ballot,  to  receive  ballots  for  pri- 
mary and  general  elections  In  time  to  vote. 
to  be  protected  in  the  free  exarcise  of  their 
voting  rlghu.  to  receive  essential  informa- 
tion concerning  the  methods  by  which  the 
right  to  vote  may  be  exercised,  to  receive 
essential  Information  on  the  duty  of  "cit- 
izens In  uniform"  to  defend  our  democratic 
institutions  by  using  rather  than  ignoring 
their  voting  rights,  and  to  receive  essential 
information  concerning  candidates  and 
Issues. 

In  the  Senate  four  Damocratlc  Members, 
Senator  Gkeen,  Rhode  Island:  Senator  Hum- 
PBKET,  Minnesota:  Senator  Lehman.  New 
York,  and  Senator  Moodt.  Michigan,  have 
Introduced  a  bill  based  on  the  President's 
recommendations.  On  June  5  the  Senate 
committee  studying  this  piece  of  legislation 
reported  out  a  good,  effective  bill.  A  similar 
bill  has  been  Introduced  in  the  House  by 
Representative  McCobmack.  Democrat,  of 
Massachusetts,  majority  leader  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

1.  Soldier  voting:  The  bill  passed  the  Sen- 
ate on  June  20,  but  the  companion  House 
measure,  H.  R.  7571,  has  not  yet  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  Cominilttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


There  will  be  phony  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation. One  of  the  objections  will  be  made 
to  a  Federal  ballot.  But  the  Federal  ballot 
provisions  in  this  bill  are  not  the  same  as 
those  in  the  World  War  II  legUlatlon.  Th« 
new  provisions  are  simple,  easy  to  under- 
stand, and  to  administer. 

And  the  sponsors  agree  with  the  President, 
that  "if  prompt  action  is  taken  by  the  States, 
as  it  should  be.  it  may  be  possible  to  avoid 
the  use  of  a  Federal  ballot  altogether." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Stat>s  will  pro- 
tect the  constitutional  rights  of  our  fight- 
ing men  and  women.  But  meanwhile,  the 
Federal  Government  must  do  all  that  It  can. 

This  legislation  is  urgent.  It  is  crucial. 
We  must  make  it  possible  for  the  men  and 
women  in  our  armed  services  to  vole  this 
year. 

I  would  like  to  propose  a  voting  bill  of 
rights  for  all  Americans. 

First,  no  American  shall  be  denied  an  ef- 
fective vote  because  of  (1»  his  race,  color, 
or  national  origin:  (2)  unreasonable  literacy 
tests  or  excessive  educational  requirements: 
(3)  dishonest  registration  procedures:  (4) 
dishonest  elections;  (5)  taxpwying  or  prop- 
erty holding  requiremenU;  (9)  unrealistic 
age  requirements;  (7)  residence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Second,  voting  should  be  made  as  easy  aa 
possible  by  (1)  elBclent  procedures  for  per- 
manent registration:  (2)  keeping  the  polls 
open  at  convenient  hours;  (3)  having  suf- 
ficient poll  boxes  and  locating  them  at  con- 
venient places;  (4)  limiting  the  frequency 
of  elections;  (5)  realistic  requirements  for 
length  of  residence;  (6)  special  provUlons 
for  servicemen;  (7)  special  provisions  for 
dependents  of  servicemen,  and  for  civilians 
In  national  service  overseas:  and  (8)  per- 
mitting workers  to  leave  their  Jobs  without 
loss  of  pay  in  order  to  vote. 

To  put  Into  effect  most  of  the  provisions 
of  thU  bin  of  rlghu  will  require  State  or 
local  action  That  is  where  your  organ- 
ization could  help. 

Take,  for  example,  the  Item  on  permanent 
registration.  Under  such  a  system  the  voter 
would  regUter  once  and  not  be  bothered 
with  a  trip  to  the  registrar  every  year  or 
every  second,  fourth,  or  alxth  year  for  re- 
registering. 

At  least  12  States  have  some  form  of  pe- 
riodic registration.  The  most  extreme  ex- 
ample U  the  State  of  New  York,  where  In 
towns  of  over  5,000  population,  one  has  to 
register  every  year.  Those  of  you  who  are 
voters  In  that  SUte  know  what  a  nuisance 
that  U. 

Actually  many  cities  and  SUtes.  and  cer- 
tain foreign  countries,  have  found  perma- 
nent  registration   very  satisfactory. 

I  will  not  go  Into  each  Item  under  the 
second  section  of  this  bill  of  righu.  I 
think  it  sufficient  to  say  that  everything 
should  be  done  to  make  voting  as  simple 
and  as  easy  as  possible.  The  convenience 
of  the  voter  should  always  be  the  first  con- 
sideration. A  national  goal  of  a  large  elec- 
torate shou'd  be  the  continuing  concern  of 
each  State    legislature. 

In  reference  to  the  first  section  of  the 
bill  I  should  like  to  repeat  the  heading: 
"No  American  should  be  denied  an  effective 
vote." 

I  object  to  any  unreasonable  restriction 
placed  upon  the  right  of  any  American  to 
vote.  And  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  over 
the  years,  these  restrictions  have.  Inleed, 
declined. 

Women,  of  course,  now  vote  In  all  States. 
In  most  States  American  Indians  obtained 
the  right  to  vote  under  the  Indian  Cit- 
izenship Act  of  1924.  In  1948  State 
court  action  In  Arizona  and  New  Mex- 
ico removed  Indians  from  excluded  cate- 
gories and  gave  them  suffrage.  In  1950. 
Idaho  and  Rhode  Island  amended  their  con- 
stitutions   to    give    the    vote    to    the    little 
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pockets  of  Indians  still   living  within  their 
borders. 

The  constitutional  equality  of  Negroes 
and  whites  In  voting  was  established  by  the 
fotirteenth  (1868)  amendment  and  the  fif- 
teenth (1870),  The  amendments,  however. 
only  opened  the  door  to  the  long  fight  to 
make  Negroes  citizens  In  fact  as  they  were 
In  law.  During  the  pa«t  10  years  the  fight 
has  shown  resulu.  There  has  been  a  sharp 
rise  In  Negro  voting. 

I'll  give  you  a  few.  Just  a  few.  statistics: 

The  estimated  number  of  Negroes  qualified 
to  vote  In  the  11  Southern  States  rose  from 
161.000  In  1940  to  an  estimated  900.000  in 
18M. 

That  meaiu  almost  a  tenfold  Increase  In 
just  10  years.  Not  perfect  but  certainly 
Indicative  of  progress. 

The  white  primary  was  declared  Invalid  by 
court  decisions  in  1944  and  1948.  Poll-tax 
pa>ment«.  in  order  to  vote,  have  been  aban- 
donf^d  in  all  but  five  SUtes,  Alabama.  Ar- 
kansas. Mississippi.  Texas,  and  Virginia. 
Tliere  U  no  Jusilficatlon  for  the  poll  tax  m 
an  America  whose  strength  rests  on  demo- 
cratic government. 

We  should  reexamine  our  premise  that 
young  people  are  not  old  enough  to  vote  until 
they  are  21  Oeorgln  Is  the  only  State  that 
allows  voting  at  the  age  of  18. 

Senator  Bi-aib  Moodt,  Democrat,  of  Michi- 
gan, has  Introduced  a  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  and  mo  allow  18-year-olds 
to  vote.  This  measure  was  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
July  1.  The  measure.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 127.  Is  pending  on   the  calendar. 

CiUaens  of  18  todsv  are  better  qualified 
by  education  and  experience  to  vote  than 
citizens  of  21  years  a  century  ago.  Further- 
more, a  cltlaen  old  enough  to  be  drafted  is 
old  enough  to  take  part  in  the  Government 
that  orders  him  Into  serrlre 

ReRldents  of  the  DUtrict  of  Columbia 
should  also  have  normal  voting  rlvhts.  The 
Dutrlct  of  Columbia  la  the  home  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  a  sym- 
bol of  American  democracy.  Yet  realdenu 
of  the  District  cannot  choose  their  own  city 
officials  nor  do  they  have  the  right  to  vote 
for  any  SUte  or  Federal  oflflclals  Onlv  tem- 
porary rwldenU  who  reuin  voting  righU  in 
their  home  SUtes  can  vote. 

Americans  living  in  the  territories  and 
Island  possessions  should  also  enjoy  as  much 
self-government  as  possible.  American  treat- 
ment of  these  possessions  is  also  a  symbol  of 
American  democracy  The  more  the  people 
In  these  areas  participate  In  their  own  Oov- 
ernment  the  stronger  their  democracies  will 
be. 

The  admission  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  to 
sUtehoc^  would  also  be  a  ftep  In  the  rlgbt 
direction.  We  should  encourage  and  work 
for  all  such  moves  toward  nxore  Denxocratic 
government. 

The  truth  Is  that  In  many  places  the  Gov- 
^iment  puts  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
voter  getting  to  the  polls. 

There  are  suffrnRe  requirements  that  limit 
the  number  of  Americans  who  can  legally 
qualify  to  vote. 

There  arc  administrative  requirements  for 
registration  and  voting  that  prevent  or  dis- 
courage those  legally  qualified  to  vq^  from 
^tually  doing  so 

Nowhere  does  the  Government  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  assure  that  every  citizen  has  the 
opportunity  to  cast  his  vote. 

All  three  situations  can  tie  remedied.  It 
only  needs  some  one  with  the  push  and  in- 
terest to  get  behind  a  movement  to  set  things 
right, 

1  earnestly  hope — indeed.  I  implore  the 
National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fasalonal  Clubs  to  do  everything  in  its  power 
to  aid  also  In  this  battle  for  a  voting  l>lll  of 
rlghu.  Your  help  is  needed  everywhere,  in- 
dividually and  collectively. 

Many  of  you  are  lawyers  and  legislators. 
Tou  are  in  a  position  to  Introduce  resolu- 


tions In  your  local  clubs,  to  study  and  make 
analyses  of  the  voting  restrictions  in  your 
States,  and  to  make  recommendations  for 
improving  them.  You  may  not  be  able  to 
do  everything  before  November.  But  why 
not  resolve  to  start  Novemljer  6th  to  get  out 
a  larger  vote  in  the  next  election?  The  most 
effective  work  on  any  election  is  done  be- 
tween campaigns.  Citizens  must  be  inter- 
ested in  their  Government,  every  day.  every 
month  In  the  year,  not  Jiast  during  the  few 
months    preceding    an    election. 

It  won't  be  the  easiest  task  to  which  you 
have  ever  set  your  hands.  From  the  earliest 
days  of  th's  Republic  every  step  to  create  a 
broader  and  more  democratic  suffrage  has 
been  resisted  by  thoee  who  have  enjoyed  cer- 
Uln  advanuges  under  the  sutus  quo.  They 
have  feared  to  lose  the  power  that  went 
with  their  privileged  position. 

Some  of  you  present  here  tonight  will  re- 
member the  fight  for  woman  suffrage.  The 
adoption  of  the  nineteenth  amendment  In 
1920  brought  to  a  cloee  three-quarters  of  a 
century  of  struggle  to  give  women  voting 
rlghu  equal  to  those  of  men. 

The  pioneers  in  that  fight  met  every  kind 
of  opposition — ridicule.  Indifference,  down- 
right meanness — even  force,  upon  occasion. 

Those  pioneer  suffraglsu  persisted,  and 
they  won  We  who  seek  to  give  the  vote  to 
every  American  can  win,  too,  if  we  really 
make  up  our  minds  to  do  It. 

Court  action  helps  to  do  away  with  voting 
reRtricUons.  but  the  real  spur  is  popular 
sentiment.  All  the  court  decisions  In  the 
world  would  be  ineffective  here  without  the 
backing  of  popular  sentiment, 

I  like  to  think,  myself,  that  this  "spur" 
comes  from  our  young  people.  I  have  noticed 
that  thU  new  generation  accepu  as  facU  of 
life  many  of  the  sterling  sentiments  to  which 
mine  gave  only  lip  service. 

There  is  a  little  story — It  hasn't  much  to 
do  with  my  subject,  but  It  seems  indlcaUve 
to  me — of  the  reaction  of  the  student  group 
at  a  certain  southern  university  recently, 
forced  by  court  decision  to  admit  a  Negro 
student. 

The  university  gave  in.  It  had  to.  But 
when  the  sohtary  Negro  student  over  whom 
the  fuss  had  arisen,  arrived  for  his  first 
class  on  the  momentous  first  day,  he  found 
his  seat  sepwrated  from  the  others  by  a  wire 
screen.  He  took  his  seat.  The  other  bojns 
filed  m.  The  head  of  the  student  body  was 
a  member  of  that  clasa.  He  looked  at  the 
wire.  Quietly  he  arose  from  his  seat  and 
Joined  the  Negro  boy.  The  other  members 
of  the  class  followed  suit. 

There  was  no  wire  when  the  young  Negro 
went  to  his  next  class. 
I  am  proud  of  those  boys. 
Public  opinion,  in  the  final  analysis,  is  the 
deciding  factor.     But  the  power  behind  that 
opmion  is  the  voU. 

It  la  more  than  a  180  jrean  since  Americans 
won  the  right  of  sef-government.  It  was  a 
tremendous  sup  not  only  for  us  but  for  all 
mankind. 

American  history  is  one  long  fight  for  a 
more  democratic  suffrage.  Every  step  to 
extend  the  right  to  vote  has  been  bitterly 
opposed  by  those  people  who  enjoyed  ad- 
vantage under  the  statxis  quo.  There  are 
always  some  people  who  are  afraid  of  losing 
the  power  that  goes  with  economic  and  po- 
litical privilege. 

Before  the  Revolution,  no  man  could  vote 
in  any  of  the  Thirteen  Colonies  unless  he 
owned  property,  usually  real  estate. 

Liiter,  voters  were  required  to  pay  taxes 
instead  of  owning  property.  As  time  passed, 
however,  even  tazpaying  requiremenU  gave 
way. 

The  spirit  of  Thomas  Jefferson — his  un- 
bounded confidence  in  the  people,  his  faith 
in  popular  institutions,  and  his  desire  to 
give  people  the  widest  opportunities  for 
self-expression,  all  led  to  Increased  de- 
mands for  a  broader  suffrage. 


Thomas  Jefferson  said  in  1823:  "Men  by 
their  constitution  are  naturally  divided 
into  two  parties:  (1)  Those  who  fear  and 
distrust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw  all 
powers  from  them  Into  the  hands  of  the 
higher  classes;  and  (2)  those  who  identify 
themselves  with  the  p>eople,  have  confidence 
In  them,  cherish  and  consider  them  as  the 
most  honest  and  safe  •  •  •  depository  of 
the  public  interest," 

The  followers  of  Jefferson's  party,  now 
the  Democratic  Party,  argued  in  conven- 
tions and  legislatures  for  a  more  popular 
suffrage. 

On  the  other  hp.nd,  the  Federalists  and 
their  political  descendants  put  their  faith 
In  property.  These  opponenU  of  Jefferson 
feared  the  people;  they  feared  for  property 
at  the  hands  of  the  people.  They  shrank 
from  sharing  their  power  to  vote  with 
others. 

Just  OS  the  spirit  of  Jefferson  led  the  fight 
against  property  requiremenU.  the  spirit  of 
Andrew  Jackson  fought  against  the  tax- 
paying  requiremenU.  The  core  of  Jackson- 
Ian  doctrine  was  the  beUef  that  goveriunent 
belonged  to  the  people,  and  the  more  they 
had  to  do  v;ith  the  running  of  It  the  l)etter. 

It  was  Jefferson,  you  will  remember,  who 
declared  our  new  Nation  to  be  the  world's 
best  hope. 

It  is  still  that  hope.  The  American  ex- 
periment belongs  to  the  world.  For  the 
sake  of  freedom  everywhere  we  have  got  to 
make  It  work. 

Only  16  States  have  more  men  voters 
than  women.  Women  voters  outnumber  the 
men    by    well    over    a    million    and    a    half. 

Let  us  women  do  our  part  to  see  that  all 
Americans  can  vote  and  that  the  over- 
whelming majority  do  vote.  Let  us  make 
our  democracy  a  reality.  Let  us  make 
our  American  democracy  a  glorious  example 
to  the  world. 


Report  of  the  People  of  tiie  Fourth 
Diitrkt  of  Witconsin 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS     ^ 

OF 

HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  ZABLOCICr.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  second  session  of  the  Eighty -second 
ConKress  is  coming  to  a  close,  and  so  it 
is  time  again  to  look  back  at  the  past  18 
months,  and  see  what  we  have  accom- 
plished, and  in  which  respects  we  have 
failed. 

It  has  been  my  practice,  ever  since  I 
was  elected  to  Congress,  to  keep  the  peo- 
ple of  my  district  apprized  of  the  way  in 
which  I  was  fulfilling  the  duties  en- 
trusted to  me.  I  did  this  through  my 
regular  news  letters,  through  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  newspaper  reports,  and  in 
the  course  of  periodic  visits  to  the  dis- 
trict. 

To  complete  this  public  service,  to 
which  the  people  of  my  district  are  en- 
titled, each  year  I  have  also  prepared 
comprehensive  reports  on  the  actions 
which  have  transpired  during  the  ses- 
sions of  Congress.  In  those  annual  re- 
ports, I  listed  the  chief  issues  which  wei-e 
considered  by  Congress,  showing  what 
action  was  taken  on  them,  and  in  which 
way  I  voted.  A  person  who  is  entru^^ted 
with  a  public  job  should  give  a  clear  and 
comprehensive  account  of  hia  steward- 
ship. 
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It  is  with  these  sentiments  in  mind 
that  I  am  presenting  this  report  to  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Wisconsin.  It  contains  a  siun- 
mary  of  issues  which  faced  the  E^ghty- 
second  Congress  and  shows  how  these  is- 
sues were  met.  I  have  no  doubt  my  record 
will  not  please  each  and  every  constitu- 
ent, nevertheless.  I  want  my  constituency 
to  luiow  tiiat  I  followed  the  dictates  of  my 
conscience  and  sincerely  tried  to  repre- 
sent them  as  any  one  congressman  couid. 
I  shall  make  every  effort  to  circulate  this 
report  for  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of 
the  people  whom  I  have  the  honor  of 
representing. 

THK    EICRTT-8CCOin>    COHCSZSS 

As  the  Eighty-second  Congress  as- 
sembled on  January  3,  1950.  there  were 
many  perplexing  problems  facing  our 
Nation.  On  the  domestic  front,  infla- 
tion was  threatening,  and  there  were 
fears  of  serious  shortages  In  the  supply 
of  consumer  goods.  The  Nation  was 
shifting  into  a  higher  gear  of  defense 
production,  necessitated  by  the  Korean 
situation  and  other  reasons,  and  unem- 
ployment problems  were  anticipated  in 

.   connection  with  the  industrial  conver- 

^  slon  program. 

Neither  was  the  international  outlook 
very  reassiiring.  Among  the  free  nations 
of  the  world,  there  prevailed  a  feeUng  of 
uneasiness — uneasiness  caused  by  the 
fighting  in  the  F^r  East,  by  growing  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
lack  of  adequate  defense  preparations  in 
the  Western  World. 

Prom  the  very  outset,  it  was  obvious 
that  the  work  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress was  not  going  to  be  easy,  for  the 
problems  which  had  to  be  met  were  com- 
plex, and  there  was  no  decisive  majority 
In  our  national  legislature  to  set  a  policy 
and  carry  It  through.  The  Democrats 
had  a  paper  majority  in  both  Houses, 
but  the  Dixiecrat-Republican  coalition 
was  strong  enough  to  carry  the  issue  on  a 
number  of  important  occasions,  and  m 
efTect,  the  minority  because  of  the  coali- 
tion proved  a  working  majority. 

When  we  review  the  record  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  bearing  the 
above  mentioned  circumstances  in  mind, 
the  over-all  results  attained  are  some- 
what amazing.  Despite  some  failtu-es 
and  disappointments,  the  Eighty-second 

.Congress  has  to  its  credit  a  number  of 
positive  accomplishments  which  count 
heavily  in  its  favor. 

INTEKNATIONAI,   AVTAIXS 

In  the  realm  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
continued  success  of  our  foreign  pwlicy 
has  been  heartening.  To  appreciate  it. 
we  must  compare  the  world  today  with 
the  world  of  7  years  ago.  When  World 
War  n  ended,  the  world  was  divided  Into 
three  spheres:  the  Soviet  orbit,  which 
was  militarily  strong,  and  determined  to 
extend  Communist  domination  over 
other  areas;  the  western  world,  which 
was  ravaged  by  war.  demobilized;  and 
the  third  sphere,  which  included  most 
of  Africa,  the  Middle  and  Near  East,  and 
portions  of  Asia,  and  which  was  largely 
populated  by  hungry,  backward  masses. 
It  is  on  this  third  sphere  that  the  Com- 
munists cast  their  greedy  eyes. 

In  the  years  that  followed,  under  the 
leadership  of  our  administration's  for- 
eign policy,    we  achieved   these   goals: 


We  prevented  the  outbreak  of  an  atomic 
glotxil  war ;  we  stopped  further  Commu- 
nist expansion — even  tiirned  it  back  in 
Greece.  Turkey,  and  Iran;  the  United 
States  helped  the  free  nations  get  back 
on  their  feet  economically;  we  strength- 
ened our  own  ues  with  Latin  and  Cen- 
tral Americas;  we  carried  help  to  the 
imderdeveloped  areas  through  our  point 
4  program;  and  we  have  united  the  free 
world  in  a  common  defensive  commu- 
nity. 

By  the  enactment  of  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Program,  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress took  a  positive  step  to  strengthen 
the  free  world  against  Communist  ex- 
pansion, and  gave  it  the  weapons  with 
which  to  flght  aggressors. 

MATIOITAI.  DCrXMSK  AlVD  UmmitAL  BZCUKITT 

The  amount  which  we  are  spending  for 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  is  small  in 
comp>arlson  with  our  outlays  for  our  own 
defense.  IXiring  fiscal  year  1952,  which 
ended  this  June,  we  spent  approximately 
$50,000,000,000  for  defense;  this  year  the 
Congress  authorized  and  appropriated 
about  $60,000,000,000  for  defense. 

This  is  a  colo:isal  sum  of  money.  It 
accounts  for  more  than  three-fourths  of 
our  entire  national  budget.  In  the  in- 
terest of  our  national  security.  It  Is 
larger  than  any  amount  we  have  ever 
spent  in  the  absence  of  an  open  world 
war. 

Yet  if  we  chase  not  to  spend  this 
money — if  we  would  want  to  leave  our 
military  strength  on  the  pre-Korean 
level — we  would  be  inviting  disaster. 
Strong  nations  are  seldom  attacked,  and 
we  have  learned  that  the  only  thing 
which  the  Soviet  Union  respects  is  force. 
If  we  do  not  want  to  lose  everything  we 
have,  there  is  no  other  course  to  follow. 

NAnOKAL   ECONOMT 

There  are  many  persons  who  con- 
demned Congress  for  keeping  taxes  on 
a  high  level,  and  for  "burdening"  the  Na- 
tion with  price,  wage,  and  other  eco- 
nomic controls.  But  these  same  per- 
sons neglect  to  t'!ll  us  (1)  how  are  we 
going  to  pay  for  our  huge  defense  pro- 
gram without  commensurate  taxes,  and 
(2 1  how  are  we  Koing  to  keep  inflation 
from  ruining  us  without  adequate 
checks? 

I  am  certain  that  every  Congressman 
would  like  to  see  taxes  reduced,  and 
economic  controls  abolished — but  not  at 
the  price  of  national  ruin  caused  by  run- 
away inflation.  It  is  this  consideration 
that  fortunately  has  motivated  the 
Eighty-second  Congre&s  to  maintain 
wage,  price,  and  other  controls  by  ex- 
tending the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1951. 

COVZaNUENT   REOBCANIZATION 

In  the  realm  of  Government  reorgan- 
ization, the  record  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  is  very  poor,  although  not 
completely  negative.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  the  unceasing  efforts  which 
were  exerted  by  various  civic  groups  and 
organizations,  and  by  certain  Congress- 
men and  Senators,  produced  some  good 
results.  Among  them  was  the  passage 
of  a  reorganizatiC'n  plan  affecting  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  revision  of 
our  military  rejerves,  and  several 
smaller  measures. 

Three  Important  Presidential  reor- 
ganization plans  were  nevertheless  de- 


feated by  the  Senate,  while  the  remain- 
ing recommendations  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  gathered  dust  In  various 
committees.  The  three  plans  would 
have  removed  ix>stmasters,  custom  col- 
lectors, and  United  States  marshals 
from  the  realm  of  patronage,  a  step  long 
advocated  by  the  President.  There  was 
no  reason  for  the  defeat  of  these  meas- 
ures, except  the  unwillingness  of  the 
Senate  to  surrender  the  patronage  pow- 
ers which  It  presently  enjoys. 

BOCIAI.   SZCtTKITT.    HEALTH.    AMD    WZL7AJU 

For  over  a  year  and  a  half.  I  have  been 
tnrtng,  together  with  several  other  Con- 
gressmen, to  direct  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress to  an  important  problem  which 
faces  our  Nation:  the  problem  of  our 
elder  citizens. 

There  are  millions  of  persons  In  our 
coimtry  who  are  willing  and  able  to  work, 
but  cannot  find  emplosmient  l)ecause  of 
their  age.  Many  of  them  live  In  want, 
unable  to  preserve  their  self-respect  and 
to  provide  for  those  dear  to  them.  This 
Is  a  Nation-wide  problem,  and  we  have 
been  trying  to  get  the  National  and  SUte 
authorities  together  to  solve  It. 

Congress  increased  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors tjenefits  under  the  social -security 
system,  at  the  same  time  increasing  Fed- 
eral grants  to  States  for  dependent  chil- 
dren, blind,  and  disabled.  A  provision 
making  possible  voluntary  integration  of 
our  Wisconsin  local  and  State  employees' 
retirement  plans  with  the  soclal-seciirlty 
system  was  unfortunately  rejected. 

ACUCTn.TDU 

The  Agriculture  Department  has  been 
called  a  "confederation  of  Independent, 
sovereign  bureaus,  each  having  Its  own 
representation  In  every  section  of  the 
country."  This  criticism  was  well  sub- 
stantiated. In  every  State  and  district — 
practically  in  every  county — the  various 
agricultural  bureaus  are  represented  by 
separate  officials. 

In  the  interest  of  efficient  and  eco- 
nomic service  to  the  farmers,  early  this 
year  I  suggested  that  the  consolidation 
of  county  and  field  offices,  a  one-third 
reduction  in  the  #240.000.000  program  of 
price  supports,  and  the  authorization  of 
agricultural  conservation  program  pay- 
ments on  basis  of  need  alone,  could  save 
the  taxpayers  over  $250,000,000  a  year. 

The  House  cut  th?  agricultural  appro- 
priations by  one-tenth  of  that  amount. 
No  improvements  have  been  effected  in 
the  organization  of  the  Department,  and 
no  revision  accomplished  in  the  various 
agricultural  programs.  This  Is  one  field 
In  which  Congress  was  derelict. 

LABOR 

In  the  field  of  labor  affairs  the  most 
Important  issue  arose  as  a  result  of  the 
steel-industry  dispute.  The  nominal 
seizure  of  the  steel  industry  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  sharply  divided  the 
Nation  and  Congress  on  such  questions 
as  the  legality  of  the  wage-dispute  func- 
tions of  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
the  advisability  of  invoking  an  Injunc- 
tion against  the  union,  and  even  of  sub- 
mitting labor  organizations  to  all  pro- 
visions of  antitrust  laws,  and  similar 
Issues. 

Congress  wisely  refused  to  approve 
some  of  the  radical  proposals  which 
would  undermine  our  national  stability 
program.    On  the  other  hand.  Congress 
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failed  to  enact  legislation  which  would 
provide  a  practical  and  fair  way  of  main- 
taining uninterrupted  production  during 
present  emergency  without  discriminat- 
ing against  any  Justified  labor  demands. 
This" failure  may  cause  much  difficulty. 

BIXVICKMXM    AND    TETZJLANS 

The  servicemen  received  a  4  percent 
pay  increase,  additional  subsistence  al- 
lowances, free  postage  privileges,  exemp- 
tion from  admissions  tax.  and  free 
$10,000  life  insurance  policies. 

The  ma.ior  measure  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  was  the  GI  bill  for  veterans  of 
the  Korean  conflict,  who  are  now  entitled 
to  medical,  educational,  training,  hoiis- 
Inr.  and  other  benefits  which  were  orig- 
Inltlly  extended  to  World  War  n  vet- 
erans. Pension  and  compensation  bene- 
fits for  veterans  and  Uieir  dependents 
were  also  adjusted  in  the  light  of  the 
change  which  occurred  in  the  cost  of 
living  during  the  past  2  years. 


NATURAL    RESOURCES 

Congress  made  very  poor  showing  on 
two  Important  measures  dealing  with 
natural  resources.  In  the  first  place, 
both  Houses  gave  their  approval  to  a 
bill  which  would  have  given  to  the  re- 
spective States  permanent  rights  to  lands 
and  resources  located  under  marginal 
seas.  This  misnamed  "tidelands"  bill, 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  gave 
to  three  States  the  fabulously  rich  oil 
deposits  located  under  sea  waters,  was 
fortunately  vetoed  by  the  President. 

Secondly,  no  progress  was  made  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  legislation, 
which  would  have  opened  a  way  of  eco- 
nomic transportation  to  seaports  for 
mldwestem  products,  and  enabled  us 
to  transport  Iron  ore  from  Labrador  to 
our  steel  mills  without  much  cost.  This 
proposal  may  be  further  considered  if 
a  special  session  of  Congress  will  be  called 
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Voted  far... 

Voted  tor... 
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Volrd  fee. 
Voted  tor. 
Voted  Ibr. 
Voted  for. 


INTKRXATIONAL  ArTAIRS 

Miitu*J8(«ontr  Procrmm  (l»SI  and  1W2) 
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Kmprvenry  loan  fo  Iii<ftt  to  •fVTiato  famine 

TamlaatiM  of  fUt#  of  w«r  botwom  l'riit«>.l  .States  and  Ofrmany 

UaaolBtiaB  aaktnt  L' .  N.  to  decitn  Cbirx-s^  KkX*  tfwrtemon  In  Korea  .. 
L'(iit«d  SUt«f  ooolriUilion  to  lutMuatiotial  C  hiMiec's  Eoierfency  Fund.. 

Pu»l>«»n»lon  of  tmport  ilr.ti<»«  on  rritloal  matcruU^  for  einrrfeacT 
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Vot«d  far.... 
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Vote.1  far.... 
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Vot«d  far. 
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Vatedfar. 

Vot«d  for. 
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Hotae  rote  lur  Uw  Uinnd  <>i  Coiumbia. 

BeoncanluUaa  G<  RFC  uj>.l«r  i  b«»d  I™ 

Remaininc  Hoover  ComiuiMiun't  reoommandaliona.. .._..._._ 
"21-day  rule"  in  the  House 


aOaAL  SKCVUTT.   HKALTB   AKD  VKLfARI 

Incr«aae  in  aoctal-aecurity  fwncflu  for  n««4ly  aged,  blind,  etc , 

Voluntary  tnterrutlon  of  WLV>pn.«ln>  retirement  plans  with  social  secnrhy 

Federa!  aid  to  slnin  eiearancr  aiid  urhun  redeTetopnieot  projeru , 

Inffeaard  peoaitie*  tor  ilie«ai  iralbc  m  narootioi ..... 

Granta  to  bUtet  tor  public  asbtaiauoe  and  flood  disaster  relief            , , . , 
Aid  for  loea  and  State  development  of  public  health  units 

AOElClLnKS  AXD  NATCKAl.  axaOCBCZS 

Si.  Lawrenoe  seaway  Iccislalion .         _ 

TWeland.'  Mil,  pvmjr  to  few  ?t.ntos  »«>  Mirion  tn  on  deposits , 

Increase  tn  ttmitatfaos  on  Bankhead  Joni-s  Karin  Tenant  Act 

i.tBoa 

Increiwe  tr  NTiefIt?  andrr  Railroad  Retirement  Act 

InrreAse  In  henefJts  under  Railroad  Unempfayment  Inaoranoe  Act '.. 

I'ay  tncrease  tor  poatal  empkawai 

Wace  adjustment  tor  oiaadiBoi  dvtl-servlce  workers . ., 

Graduat'ed  jvstern  ofleaTefbr  Federal  employees 

%'alldatlon  or  rertatn  union  «hop  elertlons ................ ... 

Eepteeement  ol  the  Taft-il.irtleT  Act "  '."."'. 

Practical  and  (air  law  de:iltu(  witb  labor  dtspiites  in  vital  industries ! 

SKRTICKIIEN   AXD   vrrXKANS 

Frae  tlO.iflO  life  Iniurano  la  members  of  Armed  Foroes 

<U  iHll  lor  vetftrans  of  the  Korean  eoofllct _.. 

Pay  inereaas  tor  all  servkatueo  to  meet  coat  of  living  lucreaae ___. 

Medical,  hospital  and  hoasiDg  benefits  for  veteran.'!  of  Kore.in  war 

Tpwartl  adjostnicnt  of  com p<f>iwt ion  and  peniilon  benefits  for  veterans  oif 

both  World  Wan  and  their  depen<V-nts. 
$J2n  pensioa  to  eertuln  totally  dlaablrd  veterans  Deeding  full-Ume  assist- 

ano'  of  another  per>*ju. 
Fxti'tviion  of  presumptive  period  for  vct<>nin«  suflerlng  from  ocrtatn  dts- 
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Afiproved. 
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Approved. 
Approved. 

Approved. 
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-Approved. 

IVfcated  by  Senate. 

Pending 

Approved. 

Pending. 

Re)erted. 


Approved. 

Rejected. 

Apfiroved.     •»•' 

ApiTovtsd. 

Approved. 

Pending. 

Pending. 

\'eu>*^  by  Prwldent 
Approved. 

Approved. 
Api'Wved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Afiprovcd. 
Approved. 
No  action. 
Noactioa. 


Approved. 
Approved. 
Apiiroved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 
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Not  voting  < 
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lit*« 
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147 

t 
0 

7 
•0 

13 
8 

**"* - - 

■  General  pair  arranged. 

'  AbMnm  oo  quonun  call  does  not  oeoessarily  mean  a  legislative  day's  absence. 
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Letter  From   a  Coottitiieiit 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAURIE  C.  BATTLE 

OF    ALABASCA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BATTLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
last  hectic  hours  of  Congress  as  we  pre- 
pare to  adjourn  I  cannot  keep  from  ex- 
pressing my  grave  concern  about  the 
welfare  and  security  of  America.  We 
have  a  terrible  war  going  on  In  Korea 
and  yet  we  are  stymied  at  home  in  pro- 
ducing the  materials  needed  by  the  boys 
doing  our  fighting,  not  to  mention  the 
hunger  and  suffering  of  women,  child- 
ren, and  men  which  is  due  to  the  break- 
down of  collective  bargaining  in  the 
steel  situation. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  political  football  has 
been  kicked  around  enouprh.  First  to 
the  President,  then  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  then  to  the  Senate,  then  to  the 
House  of  Representativec  and  now  bade 
to  the  President.  Somebody  should  set- 
tle the  issue  and  if  nobody  else  is  going 
to  do  it  then  it  is  up  to  Congress.  Really 
we  should  stay  in  ses,sion.  sit  down  and 
hear  all  sides  of  the  dispute  that  is  sap- 
ping our  strength  and  work  on  this  im- 
portant matter  until  there  is  a  just  and 
honorable  settlement  and  a  just,  hon- 
orable and  effective  system  of  settling 
such  disputes  so  as  to  prevent  any  such 
catastrophe  from  happening  again.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  vital  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  Nation  at  the  moment  nor 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  which  is  so  dearly  loved  b>'  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
and  revise  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Horace  C. 
Bell.  1401  North  Sixteenth  Street.  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory and  the  news  letter  from  Ray 
Walker  which  Mr.  Bell  asked  me  to  place 
in  the  Record  In  regard  to  this  serious 
situation: 

Birmingham.  Ala.,  June  12,  1952. 
Dear  Sib:  I  would  like  for  you  to  have  In- 
serted In  the  Congressional  Recokd  the  let- 
ter of  Ray  Walker  enclosed. 

The  President  seised  my  son,  too.  ShaU 
we  continue  to  put  property  rlghtf  above 
human  rights?  Let's  support  the  President 
and  get  things  moving  before  aeifish  inter- 
ests make  it  too  late. 
Sincerely, 

HoBAcz  C.  Bell. 

BOMZ  Give  Lives,  Why  Not  Otuebs  Paonr? 
To  the  Eoitob: 

No  houae  can  possibly  contain  a  room 
which  is  larger  thaxi  the  house  Itself.  When 
appUed  to  our  country,  this  elementary  rule 
of  architecture  would  quickly  point  out  the 
fact  that  no  government  can  tolerate  a  sep- 
arate Inner  power  which  is  more  potent  than 
lt«  own  strength. 

Neither  can  any  democracy  honestly  place 
possessions  above  people.  How,  then,  can 
anyone  say.  "It's  all  right  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  seize  a  man's  sons — there's  an  emer- 
gency, you  know,"  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand,  say  "The  Government  lacks 
the  power  to  seize  a  man's  factories — the 
emergency  doesn't  warrant   that!"? 

These  same  steel  intereets  which  showed 
so  much  concern  at  Government  seiziire  of 
their   plants   are   the   same   interests    who 
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worked  so  hard  to  promote  such  defense 
measures  as  building  tanks,  guns  and 
ships — anything,  as  long  as  there  was  good, 
sound  profit  therein.  "All  out  for  defense!" 
they  cried.  "Sure,  It's  OK  to  Infringe  on  a 
man's  freedom,  on  his  constitutional  guar- 
antee to  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These 
things  are  intangible  anyway.  But  our 
plants?  They  are  tangible  and  no  one  has 
the  right  to  Interfere  with  the  manner  In 
which  we  choose  to  operate  them!" 

Isnt  it  plain  that  either  one  of  two  situa- 
tions now  obtains?  Either  there  Is  a  national 
emergency  or  there  Is  not  an  emergency. 
If  the  first  prevails,  how  can  the  Government 
possibly  be  thwarted  In  Its  efforts  to  preserve 
Itself? 

If  the  second  condition  exists,  and  there  Is 
not  an  emergency,  why  not  restore  all  the 
freedom  to  all  the  people  which  is  their  her- 
itage, a  heritage  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution  and  ratified  in  scarlet  Ink  at 
Valley  Forge,  in  Flanders  Fields,  and  more 
recently  in  the  foxholes  in  Korea? 

The  steel  Interests,  who  are  congratulating 
themselves  even  at  this  moment,  may  well 
find  that  they  have  won  but  a  hollow,  bitter 
victory,  a  victory  which  may  ultimately 
evolve  into  a  Frankenstein  monster  which 
Will  devour  even  Ita  own  creator. 

If  the  people,  as  such,  are  willing  to  re- 
linquish a  part  of  their  liberty  in  order  that 
the  whole  may  be  preserved — and  they  have 
always  proved  willing  to  do  so,  believe  It  or 
not — who  will  say  that  a  corporation,  any 
corporation,  should  not  forego  a  part  of  its 
profits   that  the  Nation  might  survive? 

When  the  pages  of  history  record  the  ob- 
jective and  unbiased  picture  of  this  critical 
period  In  which  we  live,  are  we  going  to  be 
pointed  out  as  the  generation  which  placed 
profits  and  possessions  above  people  and  pa- 
triotism? 

If  the  steel  Industry  can  defeat  our  Govern- 
ment, would  this  not  lend  cheer  to  some 
other  pKDwer — some  power,  perhaps,  whose 
Interests  are  not  limited  to  the  profit  motive, 
but  to  enslavement? 

Indeed,  are  we  by  our  actions  extending 
•Tilttle  Joe"  an  invitation  to  intensify  his  ac- 
tivities? If  we  allow  anything  whatever  to 
cripple  us  at  this  time,  we  are  but  hiding  our 
heads  in  the  Insecure  sands  of  slow  and  sure 
defeat. 

Rat  Walker. 
Anniston,  Ala. 


Are  We  Worthy  of  Our  Heritage? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  MISSOtTRI  . 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATlVFS 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  George  E. 
Stringfellow  for  many  years  was  a  close 
and  intimate  friend  of  Thomas  A.  Edi- 
son. He  is  vice  president  of  Thomas  A. 
Edi.son,  Inc.,  but  I  can  assure  you  and  all 
Members  that  he  holds  this  high  posi- 
tion not  because  of  friendship — but  be- 
cause of  his  personal  worth,  untiring 
industry,  unimpeachable  integrity,  deep 
religious  convictions,  and  a  burning  de- 
sire to  help  God,  the  Nation,  and  his 
fellow  man. 

This  inspired  address  was  delivered  be- 
fore the  General  Society  of  Mechanics 
and  Tradesmen  of  New  York  on  July  2. 

No  one  can  meet  or  talk  with  George 
Stringfellow  for  even  a  few  moments 
without  being  a  bigger  and  better  man. 


A  man  devoted  to  the  masonic  order, 
he  is  big  hearted,  broad  minded,  and 
generous  enough  to  consider  and  respect 
the  advice  of  evci-yone.  Nothing  is  nar- 
row nor  mean  with  him.  and  I  only  wish 
that  we  had  more  great.  Americans  like 
George  Stringfellow.  His  timely,  perti- 
nent, and  forceful  address  follows : 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  General  So- 
ciety of  Mechanics  and  Tradesmen,  and 
friends  of  the  society. 

It  is  an  honor  to  participate  In  this  cele- 
bration of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence and  to  observe  with  you  the 
one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  anniversary 
of  your  venerable  society  which  U  one  of  the 
oldest  in  America. 

You  may  well  be  proud  of  your  honorable 
history,  your  worthy  objectives,  and  your  sig- 
nificant accomplishments. 

In  these  days  of  socialization  and  corrup- 
tion you  have  maintained  your  Independence 
and  Integrity. 

In  these  days  of  .nstablllty  and  vacillation 
you  have  remalnec  constant  in  purpose. 

In  these  days  of  unbalanced  budgets  you 
have  lived  within  your  Income. 

In  these  days  of  self-seeking  you  have  de- 
voted your  energies  to  serving  others. 

Tours  Is  a  commendable  record — a  proud 
heritage. 

Your  society  founded  the  Mechanics  Bank 
in  1810. 

Your  Mechanics  Institute  School,  estab- 
lished in  1820.  as  a  day  school,  pioneered  as 
a  free  school  In  New  York  City.  That  same 
year  you  established  the  first  free  library  for 
members  and  their  children;  now  open  to  all 
and  presently  containing  over  130,000  vol- 
umes. 

Your  evening  school,  conducted  since  1858. 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  free  Instruction  to 
young  men  employed  in  the  building-con- 
struction Industry.  Is  likewise  a  pioneering 
and  a  uniquely  Independent  educational  in- 
stitution with  character  and  tradition.  I 
understand  that  well  over  75.000  men  have 
attended  this  mechanics  school  since  1900. 

One  of  your  functions  In  educational  ac- 
tivities has  been  that  of  a  pioneer.  You 
have  done  much  to  blaze  the  way  for  tech- 
nical and  engineering  schools,  and  for  vo- 
cational and  trade  schools. 

The  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen  established  free  lecture  courses 
as  early  as  1833  with  such  nationally  known 
speakers  as  Horace  Greeley,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  These  courses 
were  initiated  more  than  40  years  prior  to 
the  development  of  the  Chautauqua  move- 
ment. 

Will  you  pardon  a  personal  reference  to 
your  rather  recent  history — recent  at  least 
In  terms  of  your  long  history. 

Representatives  of  your  society  were  hon- 
ored guests  on  November  12,  1926  at  Inde- 
pendence HaU  In  Philadelphia  at  the  Sesqul- 
Centennlal  Intern.itlonal  Exposition  and 
were  welcomed  on  that  occasion  by  the  mayor 
of  Philadelphia,  W.  Freeland  Kendrlck. 

For  many  years  that  estimable  gentleman 
has  been  a  close  personal  friend  of  mine.  It 
was  he  who  conceived  the  great  philanthropy 
of  the  Shrlners'  Hospitals  for  Crippled 
Children  and  it  was  his  unfailing  leader- 
ship and  untiring  energy  which  translated 
an  idea  and  an  Ideal  Into  the  magnificent 
actuality  of  17  hospitals  with  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  over  three  and  a  half  million 
dollars  providing  annually  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million  patient  days. 

Here  was  an  occasion  when  your  repre- 
sentatives and  their  host  had  much  in  com- 
mon— the  dedication  to  great  philanthropies 
and  to  the  service  of  others. 

During  its  167  years  of  service  to  others 
the  General  Society  of  Mechanics  and 
Tradesmen     has     directly     and     Indirectly 


through  Its  membership  taken  a  part  In 
every  major  forward  movement  of  New  York 
City  and  many  of  the  State  and  Nation.  The 
society's  history  has  been  one  of  consistent 
and  continuous  service  In  educational  and 
philanthropic  activities.  Tou  have  been 
worthy  of  your  heritage. 

Kindly  accept  my  warm  felicitations  upon 
your  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  anni- 
versary. 

May  I  now  turn  to  that  other  anniver- 
sary which  we  celebrate  today,  an  anniver- 
sary which  means  so  much  to  us  as  Ameri- 
cans and  so  much  to  freedom  loving  people 
everywhere — Independence  Day. 

You  will  recall  the  hlstorlc&l  getting  on 
July  4.  1778. 

We  were  at  war  with  Britain.  The  batttas 
at  Lexington  and  Concord  had  been  fought. 
George  Washington  had  been  appointed  to 
lead  the  colonial  troops.  And  an  American 
revolutionary  patriot  from  Massachusetts, 
Samuel  Adams,  had  taken  the  lead  in  urging 
his  countrymen  to  declare  their  independ- 
ence. 

On  the  preceding  June  7,  Richard  Henry 
Lee  of  Virginia,  another  great  revolutionary 
statesman,  bad  moved  a  resolution  that 
"these  united  colonies  are.  and  of  right  ou^ht 
to  be,  free  and  independent  states;  that  they 
are  absolved  from  all  allegiance  to  the  Brit- 
ish crown,  and  that  all  political  connection 
between  them  and  the  State  of  Great  BrltAln 
Is,  and  ought  to  be  toUlly  dissolved." 

Thomas  Jefferson  had  labored  18  days  on 
the  text  of  the  Declaration.  He  had  been 
helped  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Adams, 
and  other  members  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

Let  us  ever  remember  that  our  forefathers 
In  their  critical  hours  appealed  to  "the  Su- 
preme Judge  of  the  World  for  the  rectitude 
of  (their)  intentions."  "with  a  firm  rcllanc* 
on  the  protection  of  divine  providence." 

Historians  have  told  us  that  the  Ideas  In 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  were  not 
new.  Historians  may  t)e  correct,  but  each 
one  of  us  knows  that  the  significance  of  the 
Ideas  expressed  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
the  declaration  stirred  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  men  everywhere. 

We  who  love  our  country  are  thrilled  by 
the  courage  and  the  vision  of  our  fore- 
fathers. Our  pulses  beat  faster  as  we  lUten 
to  these  Immortal  words.  We  recognize  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  the  subse- 
quent Constitution  of  the  United  States,  as 
the  greatest  heritage  ever  l>equeathed  to  a 
people.     Are  we  worthy  of  It? 

In  referring  to  Independence  Day.  John 
Adams  said  he  believed  that  "it  will  be  cele- 
brated by  succeeding  generations  as  the 
great  anniversary  festival.  It  ought  to  be 
commemorated  as  the  day  of  deliverance  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty. 

"It  ought  to  be  solemnized  with  pomp 
and  parade,  with  shows,  games,  sports,  guns, 
bells,  bonfires,  and  Illuminations,  from  one 
end  of  this  continent  to  the  other,  from  this 
time  forward  for  evermore." 

On  July  1.  1795,  at  your  patriotic  celebra- 
tion of  Independence  Day,  yoj  displayed 
the  new  American  flag,  you  listened  to  the 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  then  at  dinner  you  toasted  the  memory 
of  your  late  brother  mechanic,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  In  these  words:  "May  his  bright 
example  convince  mankind  that  in  thU  land 
of  freedom  and  equality,  talents.  Joined  to 
frugality  and  virtue,  may  justly  aspire  to  the 
first  offices  of  government." 

ThU  toast,  spoken  by  one  of  your  mem- 
bers 157  years  ago.  Is  strikingly  appropriate 
today. 

If  we  are  to  be  worthy  of  our  heritage,  we 
must  have  men  in  Government  who  have 
integrity,  who  are  able,  industrious,  and  who 
practice  thrift. 

I  am  seriously  concerned  with  the  weak- 
ening of  moral  standards  In  our  NaUon. 
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I  do  not  need  to  belabor  the  point.  It  Is 
well  known  to  you  and  to  every  thoughtful 
cltl»n  who  loves  America  and  the  Ideals  for 
which  otir  form  of  government  stands. 

We  must  do  our  utmost  to  protect  and 
support  our  churches  Religion  Is  basic  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  Ood-fearing  men 
are  not  men- rearing  men.  Today  our 
churches  reach  Dniy  55  percent  of  our  pop- 
ulation. Approxlnaately  68.000.000  Ameri- 
cans are  not  members  of  any  church. 
Twenty-seven  million  of  Protestant  youth 
do  not  attend  Sunday  school. 

We  must  encourage  and  cherish  the  home. 
It  is  the  sociological  unit  which  transcends 
all  other  human  institutions.  Today  one 
marriage  in  four  ends  in  divorce.  The 
home  Is  becoming  less  and  less  a  center  of 
Interest  to  Its  members. 

We  miist  protect  and  Improve  our  public 
rchool  system.  Our  teachers  should  be  our 
finest  cltlsens,  absolutely  above  reproach  In 
Icyaity  and  character,  and  above  mediocrity 
In  ability.  Only  the  teachers  of  America 
come  Into  close,  continuous,  and  working 
contact  with  America's  future  cltizeiu.  The 
teBchInf;  of  techniques,  skills,  and  knowledge 
Is  not  enough.  Our  first  concern  must  be  the 
development  ol  character.  The  teachers 
Of  America,  public  and  private.  In  a  very 
reel  sense  control  the  destiny  of  America. 
We  must  see  that  our  teachers  fulfill  a  pri- 
mary responsibility — that  of  keeping  America 
American. 

In  the  final  analysis  no  government  can  be 
better  than  Ita  omclals  nor  better  than  its 
citixens. 

If  uur  lesders  In  government  do  not  have 
Integruy.  if  they  are  not  IndusUlcus.  if  they 
squander  our  resources,  our  national  future 
la  In  Jeopardy. 

If  we  permit  men  of  this  type  to  occupy 
public  oiBoe  and  thereby  endanger  cur  na- 
tional welfare  we.  Individually  and  collec- 
tlvely.  are  "unworthy  of  our  heritage" 

If  we  fall  to  do  everything  In  our  power 
to  develop  in  our  youth  and  in  our  citlaenry 
these  easentUl  qualities  of  Integrity,  Indus- 
try, and  thrift,  we  are  "unworthy  of  our 
berltace." 

I  stress  Integrity.  I  place  It  first.  Integrity 
Is  soundness  of  character.  Integrity  Is  that 
quality  of  mind  and  spirit  which  we  associate 
with  honesty  and  good  faith  in  public  and  ui 
private  life. 

Integrity  Is  the  foundation  up>on  which 
nKX-allty  rests. 

Integrity  Is  the  cornerstone  of  right  rela- 
tionship between  Individuals  and  groups. 

Integrity  Is  the  indispensable  Ingredient 
for  sound  bxislncss  and  for  the  professions. 

Inteitrlty  is  the  first  requisite  lor  good 
foremment,  domestic  tranquillity,  and  m- 
tematlonal  peace  The  greatest  asset  of  the 
United  States  Is  the  character  and  Integrity 
of  Its  citizens. 

Let  our  people  lose  their  fundamental  hon- 
esty and  busineas  will  collapse  ovrrnlgbt. 

Let  them  lose  their  sense  of  decency  and 
no  one  will  be  safe  anywhere. 

Let  them  lose  their  sense  of  liberty  and  ty- 
rants will  spring  Into  power  Immediately. 

There  Is  no  substitute  for  integrity.  Every- 
thing we  are,  everything  we  have,  yes,  every- 
thing we  hop>e  for  rests  upon  the  Integrity  of 
mankind. 

As  a  Nation  we  are  risking  the  loss  of  the 
heritage  we  celebrate  today.  I  refer  to  the 
attitude  of  many  of  our  citizens  toward  lo- 
cal. State,  and  National  Governments. 

Our  forefathers  laid  the  foundation  of  our 
Nation  on  the  assumption  that  the  citizens 
would  participate  In  their  Government,  ac- 
cepting the  responsibility  as  well  as  the  priv- 
ilege of  democracy. 

We  have  been  drifting  away  from  this 
concept  We  have  been  wishing  for  good 
government  without  working  for  it.  Too 
many  of  us  have  left  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship  and  the  control  of  our  public  af- 
fairs to  pollticaJ  machines,  made  up  of  men 


whom  we  would  not  employ  In  our  own  en- 
terprise, whom  we  would  not  retain  as  law- 
yers, for  whose  knowledge,  ability,  and  ex- 
perience we  have  no  respect,  and  In  whose 
character  and  Integrity  we  have  no  con- 
fidence. 

"If  good  men  won't  hold  office,  bad  men 
will,"  said  Calvin  Coolidge. 

I  have  referred  to  the  need  of  industrious 
men.  Industry  may  be  defined  as  the  steady 
application  to  a  task  or  business.  One  of  our 
troubles  today  seems  to  be  that  more  and 
more  people  are  becoming  less  and  less  In- 
dustrious. Work  was  once  considered  a  vir- 
tue. A  growing  number  of  our  countrymen 
are  beginning  to  think  of  it  as  a  vice. 

The  world's  benefactors,  the  truly  great 
men  and  women  of  all  times,  havfe  been  con- 
secrated to  their  work.  I  know  of  none  who 
was  not  diligent  and  persevering. 

In  the  words  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 
"Nothln,?  Is  denied  to  well-directed  labor 
and  nothing  Is  ever  to  be  obtained  without 
it  " 

One  of  the  clearest  lessons  of  history  is  that 
a  nation  declines  when  its  citizens  lose  their 
zest  for  work  and  become  indolent  and  pleas- 
ure-seeking. I  hold  that  no  nation  can  re- 
main great  unless  lU  clti«ens  are  Industrious. 

I  Ttco^alxe  that  time  and  conditions  -in- 
evitably change.  We  see  all  around  us,  how- 
ever, mounting  evidence  that  work  is  in- 
creasingly regarded  as  an  evil  to  be  escaped 
rather  than  a  blessing  to  be  cherished,  a  bur- 
den to  be  cast  off — rather  than  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  of  service  to  others,  a  maledic- 
tion— rather  than  a  benediction.  We  cannot 
accept  this  philosophy  of  life  and  be  worthy 
of  our  heritage. 

May  I  now  refer  to  another  old-fashioned 
virtue — thrift. 

Thrift  has  been  defined  as  "the  wise  use 
without  abuse  of  human  and  material  re- 
sources "  The  essence  of  thrift  Is  to  spend 
less  than  we  earn. 

Your  brother  mechanic,  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin, whose  memory  you  toasted  167  years  ago. 
said  It  this  way  "If  you  know  how  to  spend 
less  than  you  get,  you  have  the  philosophers 
stone." 

Thrift  has  been  forgotten  In  the  national 
scene. 

For  example,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
8F>endlng  your  money  at  the  rate  of  $2,000 
every  time  the  clock  Ucks — and  collecting 
taxes  from  you  at  a  rate  of  nearly  $1.«00 
every  second  of  every  day  and  every  night. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recenUy 
conducted  a  pajama  prok>e  which  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  $100,000.  Here  are  some 
of  the  startUng  facts  which  this  survey 
revealed : 

1.  More  than  half  the  men  in  the  United 
States  use  pajamas  for  sleeping  purposes. 

2.  Rich  men  have  more  pajamas  than 
poor  men. 

3.  The  more  educated  the  man  the  more 
likely  he  is  to  sleep  in  pajamas. 

4.  Pajamas  are  worn  more  in  cold  climates 
than  in  warm  climates. 

6.  About  half  the  pajama  wearers  select 
the  garments  themselves,  while  one-third 
leave  it  to  their  wives. 

6.  More  men  between  30  and  64  wear 
pajamas  than  younger  or  older  men. 

Deficit  spending  and  the  pyramiding  of 
Government  debt  will  Inevitably  lead  to  na- 
tional disaster  as  they  lead  to  the  financial 
disaster  of  a  corporation  or  of  an  individual. 

Our  people  are  being  taught  by  the  poli- 
ticians who  seek  to  retain  office  at  any  price 
to  believe  that  Government  Is  something  to 
live  on  Instead  of  under. 

"If  we  can  prevent  the  Government  from 
wasting  the  labors  of  the  people  under  the 
pretext  of  caring  for  them,'  said  Thomas 
Jefferson,  "the  people  will  be  happy."  That 
advice,  given  by  Jefferson  more  than  150 
years  ago.  must  be  heeded  If  we  are  to  avoid 
financial  chaos  with  the  resultant  destruc- 
tion of  our  way  of  life.      ,       j  .:,;  -  n        -^i.,. 


We  must  heed  the  advice  contained  In 
Washington's  Farewell  Address — to  cherish 
public  credit  and  avoid  the  accumulation 
of  debt. 

History  shows  that  Inflation  has  its  roots 
In  the  kind  of  extravagance  In  which  we 
have  Imbibed  in  recent  years. 

It  was  Inflation  that  produced  Hitler. 

It  was  Inflation  that  produced  MussollnL 

It  was  Inflation  that  produced  StaJln. 

And  inflation  in  America  will  produce  a 
dictator  in  America  who  would  be  as  ruth- 
less as  the  three  I  have  Jvist  mentioned. 

It  was  extravagance  and  moral  decay  that 
ruined  Heme.  Taxation  in  otir  country  at 
all  levels  now  takes  more  than  30  percent  of 
the  national  Income.  The  Federal  debt  has 
risen  to  the  astronomical  fljure  of  more  than 
1260,000.000,000.  I  wonder  hew  long  It  will 
take  the  American  people  to  learn  the  lesson 
of  the  collapse  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Will 
they  learn  it  before  it  is  too  late? 

Those  who  would  preserve  our  way  of  life 
and  thus  be  worthy  of  our  berltege  should 
view  with  alarm  the  reckless  extravagance 
and  moral  decay  which  pervades  municipal, 
county.  State,  and  Federal  governments. 

The  recent  startling  revelation  of  fraud 
at  virtually  every  level  of  grovernment  should 
cause  our  people  to  register  their  revolt 
against  corruption.  Immorality,  and  extrava- 
gance at  the  ballot  box  on  November  4. 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  citizens  who  would 
be  worthy  of  their  heritage  to  familiarize 
themselves  with  the  records  of  present  office 
holders  end  appraise  the  character  and 
ability  of  office  seekers  so  that  thev  mav, 
come  November  4.  vote  Intelligently  to  pre- 
serve our  way  of  life  before  it  U  too  late. 

"Duty,"  said  Robert  E.  Lee.  "Is  the  sub- 
limest  word  In  our  lantruage.  Do  your  duty 
in  all  things,"  charged  this  great  patriot. 
"You  cannot  do  more,  you  should  never  wish 
to  do  less  " 

The  times  call  for  men  In  public  office  of: 

"Strong  minds,  great  hearts,  true  faith,  and 

willing  hands; 
Tall  men,  suncrowned.  who  live  above  the 

fog 
In  public  duty  and  in  private  thinking." 


Hon.  Charles  A.  Piamley 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  acissoim 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT.'^TTVES 

Saturday,  JtUy  5,  1952 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  our  former  colleague  Charles  A. 
Plumley.  served  with  distinction  and 
honor  in  this  House.  He  was  an  able 
member  of  our  old  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  but  left  it  to  do  drudgery  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

All  of  us  know  and  love  Charlie  Plum- 
ley,  and  whether  we  agree  with  him  or 
not.  we  respect  him  because  of  his  wide 
learning,  deep  understanding,  and  thor- 
ough comprehen.sion  of  national  affairs. 

No  longer  is  Mr.  Plumley  a  Member  of 
the  House  because  he  voluntarily  retired. 
As  a  soldier,  statesman,  and  patriot, 
there  are  few  men  who  could  equal  or 
surpass  him. 

Recently,  Mr.  Plumley.  in  his  advanced 
years,  but  with  the  robust  and  youthful 
buoyancy,  delivered  an  address  to  the 
Lion's  Club  at  Montpelier,  Vt.,  which  is 
most  provocative  and  Members  should 
read  and  study,  whether  or  not  we  agree 
with  him.'.mi>^o-ijfvr  pt 
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I  do  not  subscribe  to  all  his  views — but 
I  have  found  him  to  be  one  of  the  most 
stimulating  and  inspiring  men  that  I 
have  ever  known.  He  is  my  close  per- 
sonal friend,  and  there  are  gold  nuggets 
in  the  speech  he  delivered,  which  I  trust 
all  will  read  and  contemplate.  It  fol- 
lows: 

The    Atlantic    Union — An     Outrageouslt 
Dn-Amekican  Proposal 

Since  my  future  Is  all  behind  me,  may  I 
Bay  to  you.  as  I  did  to  tbe  class  In  political 
economy  at  Norwich  recently  ( political  econ- 
omists In  embryo)  that  I  realize  tbat  a  per- 
son so  situated  as  I  am  tonight  stakes  bis 
theories,  judgments,  and  opinions  only  to 
eee  them  sweep  Into  Innocuous  desuetude. 
Who  dares  to  challenge  the  logic  of  cold,  in- 
exorable facts  which  know  no  logic  except 
that  of  experience?  These  facts,  as  against 
the  theories  of  the  day  and  age  to  which  we 
belong,  have  already  buried  five  alleged  civU- 
Izations  in  the  rubbish  of  the  weU  inten- 
tioned  thinking  of  the  men  who  preceded 
us.  who  thought  of  those  things  which  they 
Impractically  thought  ought  to  be. 

However,  talk  is  cheap,  and  a  people,  like 
an  Individual,  needs  a  conscious  and  domi- 
nant idea  to  evoke  its  powers,  to  Integrate 
Its  efforts,  to  sustain  its  course  against 
lethargy  illusion,  and  gusts  of  temporary 
emotion.  A  people  should  be  ever  striving 
to  preserve  more  and  more  clearly  and  to 
define  for  itself  more  and  more  perfectly  what 
Its  true  Idea  Is.  in  order  to  press  more  and 
more    successfully    toward    Its    realization. 

To  supply  and  to  satisfy  this  guiding  mo- 
tive is  the  great  task  which  rests  upon  those 
who  make  a  science  out  of  what  is  known 
as  political  economy. 

The  terrible  world  situation  and  the  events 
leading  up  to  it  in  your  memory  and  mine 
Illustrate  as  perhaps  do  no  other  situations 
In  history  the  emergency  power  over  entire 
peoples  of  a  dominant  purpose.  You  are  to 
Identify  the  purposeful  people  to  whom  I  re- 
fer. However.  It  is  hardly  an  overstatement 
to  "^ay  that  in  all  the  world  the  idea  of  trial 
at  arms  has  for  years,  or  perhaps  a  genera- 
tion or  two.  or  more,  dictated  social  legisla- 
tion and  commercial.  Industrial  and  civic 
policies,  the  while  naval  and  military  budg- 
ets have  necessarily  been  an  auxiliary  to  the 
plan.  This  ideal  has  beckoned  Internal 
finance,  guided  diplomacy,  marshaled  the 
so-called  balance  of  power.  It  has  inte- 
grated both  national  and  International 
policy.  There  can  be  no  question  that  this 
ideology  represents  the  attempt  at  power  of 
a  ruling  aim. 

The  truth  Is  the  social  life  In  the  United 
States  has  been  to  some  extent  shaped  and 
energized  by  a  military  program.  The  ques- 
tion which  confronts  us  today  is.  or  one  of 
them  Is,  are  we.  as  a  Nation,  moved  by  or 
committed  to  any  creative  and  absorbing 
conception  of  a  social  advance  capable  of 
vitalized  and  really  organized  for  human 
progress  as  at  the  end  of  the  World  War  II? 
Do  we  have  any  conspicuoias  American  Ideas 
which  shape  important  lines  of  individual 
and  social  conduct?  Do  we.  as  a  Nation, 
have  any  great  human  policy  which  gives 
consideration,  direction,  and  cohesion  to  our 
life  as  a  whole?  Insofar  as  we  are  for  democ- 
racy— who  shall  define  it — or  for  prepared- 
ness— who  shall  say  whether  it  be  adequate 
or  not?  Tl^ve  we  In  mind  any  ultimate 
human  attainment  which  we  plan  to  secure 
thereby? 

Insofar  as  we  object  to  universal  military 
training  or  to  militarism,  are  we  really  ob- 
jectors? Are  we  playing  a  negative  part  and 
a  weak  role?  Do  we  recognize  the  fact  that 
whether  we  may  have  wished  it,  are  in  favor 
Of  it  or  condenui  it,  our  destiny  is  set  and 
■ettled? 

In  this  confused  world  situation  out  of 
Which  wlU  come   the  watchwords  and  the 


future  of  the  world  of  tomorrow,  do  we  really 
have  any  positive  and  dominant  Idealism 
on  which  we  can  rely  positively  as  affirmative, 
or  can  offer  to  cithers  for  their  and  for  our 
own  guidance?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  eco- 
nomic upheaval  which  overspreads  the  world, 
the  break-up  of  religious  and  political  no- 
tions, the  disclosure  of  concealed  forces  di- 
recting great  world  movements,  the  wasteful 
spending  of  the  hard-earned  millions  of  the 
hoi  pollol,  the  adoption  of  new  social  ma- 
chinery for  social  ends  (most  of  which  were 
discarded  thousfinds  of  years  ago  by  nations 
too  dead  to  be  resurrected)  are  an  unparal- 
leled challenge  t<}  the  principles  of  those  who 
must  find  their  own  way  out  of  the  miasmatic 
morass  Into  which  this  generation  and  those 
who  preceded  us  have  led  the  world,  to  mark 
out  their  end.  the  world's  future  career,  or 
revised  estlmatt-s  of  social  conviction  and 
hunan  capacity. 

While  It  la  true  that  all  progress  Is  change, 
it  Is  also  positively  certain  that  all  change 
is  not  progress.  Let  me  illustrate  by  per- 
sonal allusions  born  out  of  experience. 
They  might  possibly  also  be  rightly  called 
Illusions. 

For  example,  years  ago  I  opposed  the  plan 
to  create  the  so-called  League  of  Nations, 
and  for  reasons  which  at  that  time  seemed 
to  me  to  be  sufficient.    I  was  right. 

Why.  against  that  experience  and  my 
better  Judgment,  I  ever  voted  to  appropriate 
money  to  establish  the  UNO  I  do  not  now 
know.    I  do  know  I  was  wrong. 

It  is  an  Indisputable  fact  that  the  United 
States  is  in  danger  of  losing  control  of  that 
world  organization  which  we  did  the  moat 
to  establish  and  to  which  we  have  con- 
tributed the  largest  share  of  blood  and 
treasure. 

It  Is  too  true  that  our  Influence  In  the 
UNO  is  ebbing  and  has  In  fact  dropped  to 
a  new  low  as  votes  are  being  taken  away 
from  us  by  a  so-called  neutral  block  which 
stands  betv/ecn  us  and  Russia,  growing  in 
power,  and  with  whom  those  who  were  once 
our  allies  often  vote. 

Our  victories  in  the  UNO  are  being  won 
by  narrow  and  still  narrower  margins,  and 
as  a  result  our  proposals  grow  weaker.  If 
they  are  adopted  at  all.  We  are  being  urged 
to  appease  Russia,  and  the  neutrals,  robbing 
us  of  our  power  and  standing,  are  in  effect 
strengthening  the  hand  of  Russia. 

This  trend.  In  the  opinion  of  well-in- 
formed observers,  is  likely  to  continue. 

It  took  us  19  ballots  before  our  fight  to 
put  Greece  rather  than  Russia  on  the  Se- 
curity Council  succeeded. 

In  the  UNO  there  is  neither  unity,  organ- 
ization, strength,  nor  peace. 

Over  100,000  dead  and  wounded  American 
boys  and  billions  of  hard-earned  dollars  are 
the  monument  to  its  Inefficiency  and  to  Its 
Inability  to  either  win  a  way  or  conclude  a 
peace. 

It  really  is  appalling,  and  a  more  dis- 
tressing and  disgraceful  commentary  on 
our  Incompetency  to  run  our  own  business, 
while  we  try  to  take  over  the  burdens  of 
all  the  people  on  this  globe,  than  those 
realize  who  cannot  see  the  forest  because 
of  the  trees. 

Unless  the  other  nations  are  willing  to 
make  commensurate  sacrifies  and  compar- 
able contribution  of  manpower  to  win  the 
war,  if  we  must  bear  the  burden,  then  I  am 
constrained  to  believe  In  an  America  self- 
contained.  Were  the  nations  to  realize  that 
unless  they  did  contribute  their  share  to 
the  effort  we  would  leave  them  to  their  own 
fate,  they  would  wake  up  to  what  their 
obligations  are.  So  long  as  we  feed  them 
and  clothe  them,  finance  them,  and  do  their 
fighting  for  them,  they  will  let  us  do  it. 
It  Is  time  for  us  to  wake  up  to  what  con- 
fronts us. 

We  are  at  war  although  we  have  not 
concluded  the  Second  World  War.  We  have 
already  submitted  to  the  most  Ignominious 


mUltary  defeat  In  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  now  are  Inclined  to  appease  our  op- 
ponents Just  how  long  win  we  feed  our 
boya  and  our  glrla  for  slaughter,  so  long 
as  we  have  the  means  with  which  in  48 
hours  to  put  an  end  to  all  this?  I  am 
free  to  admit  I  do  not  understand  why  we 
do  not  act  in  the  premises,  and  at  once, 
to  end  all  war  by  putting  an  end  to  It.  for 
it  is  high  time  for  a  showdown  too  long 
delayed. 

Of  course.  It  Is  disturbing,  and  now  to 
make  niatters  worse  comes  along  Senator 
KxTATTVEK  with  his  Senate  Resolution  No.  4. 
which  resolution  proposes  and  caUs  for  a 
convention  of  delegates  from  principal 
political  parties  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
nations  and  Invited  guests  to  meet  in  a 
federal  convention  to  explore  how  far  they 
can  get  toward  forming  a  free  federal  union. 
within  the  framework  of  th*  United  Nations. 

It  looks  broadminded  and  farsighted 
enough  untU  you  realize  that  this  proposed 
attempt  to  establish  an  efficient  super-gov- 
ernment. If  successful,  might  spell  the  end  of 
the  United  States  of  America.     And  how? 

In  my  opinion.  Senator  KKfAtrvza  and 
others,  who  so  thougbtleasly  propose  to  cen- 
tralize all  power  In  a  super-government,  have 
been  made  the  tool  of  the  Atlantic  unionists 
whose  platform  one  has  but  to  read  to 
shudder.  It  proposes  that  we  shall  sur- 
render our  Independence  by  Joining  a  federal 
union  with  the  11  other  nations  that 
signed  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty,  to  be 
bound  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  legis- 
lature of  the  proposed  super-government  on 
the  moet  important  and  vital  questions  af- 
fecting our  governmental  and  our  personal 
welfare,  especially  so  since  the  Interests  and 
ideas  of  the  11  other  nations  differ  dlametrl- 
cfUly  from  ours. 

If  we  were  to  Join  (God  save  the  mark) 
we  would  surrender  all  the  privileges  that 
we  have,  and  the  powers  that  have  made 
possible  our  growth  and  preserved  us  as  a 
Nation. 

I  take  it  that  those  who  duped  Senator 
Kxfattvxb  into  Introducing  the  resolution 
do  not  wish  the  American  people  to  know 
or  to  understand  what  the  Atlantic  Union 
would  do  to  us  until,  as  In  the  case  of 
United  Nations  and  the  use  of  veto  by  the 
Russians,  which  renders  the  United  Nations 
ineffective  and  Impotent,  we  discover  where 
we  are  at. 

Every  citizen  should  know  what  a  rape  of 
good  government  is  contemplated  and  real- 
ize what  elements  of  lndep>endence  must  be 
surrendered  by  us  In  order  to  live  In  peace 
under  the  proposed  Atlantic   Union. 

Its  agenda  proposes  a  surrender  to  the 
union  of  our  right  and  powers  of  coinage  of 
money,  control  of  resources  and  production, 
taxation,  tariff,  our  fiscal  policy,  our  right 
to  restrict  immigration,  our  right  to  declare 
war.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  powers  to 
be  lodged  In  the  union,  composed  of  11 
other  countries,  whose  majority  vote  would 
control  the  exercise  of  the  above-mentioned 
powers,  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 
We  would  be  stripped  naked  and  left  out  in 
the  cold,  for  we  could  not  overcome  the 
vote  of  the  majority.  Our  money  and  our 
lives  would  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  union. 

•'The  proponents  of  the  Atlantic  Union." 
said  Rear  Admiral  Furlong,  "state  that  the 
union  should  handle  foreign  policy  between 
the  Union  and  nations  outside  the  Union. 
That  relieves  our  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  House 
and  Senate  of  considerable  work  and  au- 
thority. Yet  foreign  affairs  have  such  an 
Important  effect  on  the  domestic  lUo  of  our 
people  that  I  doubt  if  many  Americans  would 
willingly  surrender  the  right  to  control  our 
foreign  policy.  We  have  seen  in  recent 
months  the  extent  to  which  our  own  foreign 
poUcy  affects  our  domestic  life  and  welfare. 
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Seeing  how  taxes  and  controls  on  wages, 
prices,  business,  and  the  production  of  neces- 
sities stem  from  our  own  foreign  policy,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  would  be  in  constant 
domestic  turmoil  as  a  result  of  foreign  policy 
set  by  Atlantic  Union. 

"Now  as  a  sovereign  nation  we  have  the 
power  to  set  a  limit  on  our  Involvement  in 
the  trouble  and  wars  of  the  world  but  once 
in  a  Federal  Atlantic  Union  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  hold  out  against  the  vote  of  the 
majority.  Remember  too.  that  Atlantic 
Unionists  ctintemplate  taking  In  other  na- 
tions than  the   12  original  ones." 

When  the  proponents  of  the  federated 
Bupergovernment  and  the  promoters  of  the 
Kefauver  resolution  insist  that  all  political 
boundaries  between  countries  must  be  wiped 
out.  they  do  not  mention  the  unemployment 
that  would  follow  in  the  United  States. 
Nor  do  they  say  what  would  happen  to  our 
institutions  and  form  of  government  as  in- 
fluenced by  foreign  ideas  of  a  horde  of  new 
citizens  unfamiliar  with  the  advantages  In 
our  system  of  government. 

They  state  that  the  Union  should  decide 
to  what  extent  the  natural  resources  in  the 
different  nstions  of  the  Union  should  be 
used.  i.  e..  which  resources  used  or  closed 
down  in  any  particular  nation  of  the  Union. 
The  depletion  of  a  certain  resource,  as  oil  or 
Iron,  in  the  United  States  or  the  shutting 
down  of  a  budding  enterprise  in  the  United 
States  because  of  a  desire  to  carry  It  on  In  a 
European  country  coiild  be  decided  by  the 
Union.  They  say  the  control  of  natural  re- 
sources, agriculture,  production  and  indus- 
try in  all  countries  la  necessary  In  order  to 
give  to  all  that  equality  and  uniformity  of 
living  which  win  ensure  peace.  They  say 
nothing  of  how  this  wUl  destroy  initiative 
and  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States. 

Another  tenet  of  Atlantlfc  UnionlsU  Is 
that  there  must  be  no  customs  barriers,  no 
Import  duties.  They  do  not  mention  the 
resulting  collapse  of  many  kinds  of  business 
and  closing  of  factories  In  the  United  States 
or  the  alternative  of  reducing  wages  to  keep 
the  businesH  alive. 

One  of  the  chief  elements  in  an  independ- 
ent country  is  lU  right  to  maintain  armed 
forces  for  1-^  defense.  This  right,  the  At- 
lantic Unionists  would  surrender  to  the  At- 
lantic Union. 

We  have  always  enjoyed  that  right  and 
ability  to  defend  our  own  country  and  have 
heretofore  decided  when  we  would  fight  and 
who  was  our  enemy.  However,  in  amalga- 
mating with  the  Atlantic  Union  we  would 
have  no  country,  that  is,  no  Independent 
America,  hence  no  need  to  defend  Its  inde- 
pendence. However,  we  would  be  called 
upon  to  supply  sufflcent  fighting  men  to 
settle  the  world-wide  troubles  in  which 
others,  the  majority  of  the  Union,  might  be 
interested. 

It  Is  really  a  horrible  proF>oeltlon  which  is 
covered  by  the  designation  Atlantic  Union, 
and  Lb  as  different  from  the  Atlantic  Pact 
as  is  darkness  from  daylight.  It  appears  to 
be  an  innocent  proposal  If  one  does  not  take 
the  time  to  flnd  out  and  to  know  "what 
powers  the  proponents  say  must  be  given  up 
by  each  nation  to  make  the  Atlantic  Union 
an  efficient  supergovernment." 

Senator  KxrAtTVEa's  advocacy  of  of  the  Sen- 
ate resolution  which,  if  adopted  and  were  its 
intents  and  purposes  to  be  consummated, 
would  deprive  him.  If  elected  President,  of 
all  the  powers  heretofore  exercised  by  his 
Illustrious  predecessors,  and  would  leave 
him,  as  President,  the  puppet  of  the  11  na- 
tions, who  by  majority  vote,  could  control 
our  destiny. 

I  believe  It  is  an  outrageous  un-American 
proposition. 

Our  experience  with  the  United  Nations 
should  have  taught  us  something.  I  think 
It  has.  Certainly  we  were  played  for  and 
as  suckers  when  we  consented  to  let  Rus- 
sia run  our  business  by  virtue  of  its  exercise 
of  the  veto  power.    Why  repeat? 
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How  dumb  we  were.  We  need  not  now 
bury  ourselves  under  the  aegis  of  the  At- 
lantic Union,  similarly  inspired. 

May  I  tell  you  a  story?  It  was  66  years 
ago  the  10th  of  April,  that  up)on  my  return 
from  Bellows  Falls  where  I  had.  as  a  cadet, 
represented  Norwich  University  at  a  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  convention.  I 
was  met  by  Prof.  C.  C.  Brill,  then  superin- 
tendent of  Norwich,  to  be  told  that  I  had 
been  selected  to  be  a  commencement  day 
speaker,  and  that  I  coiUd  choose  between 
the  Future  of  Heavier  Than  Air  Machines 
and  the  Future  of  Arbitration  as  a  Substi- 
tute for  War,  as  the  subject  of  my  oration. 
Back  In  those  days  the  faculty  selected  the 
speakers  and  the  subjects. 

So  I  went  to  New  York  to  the  public  li- 
brary and  found  there  a  compendium  of 
scientific  treatises  prepared  by  the  then  lead- 
ing physicists  (comparable  to  Einstein  of 
today)  who  absolutely,  scientifically,  math- 
ematically demonstrated  that  no  heavier 
than  air  machine  would  ever  be  able  to  lift 
and  transport  a  load.  It  might  lift  Itself  off 
the  ground  for  a  short  distance,  but  fly — 
never.  So  I  decided  to  select  Arbitration  as 
a  Substitute  for  War.  I  made  some  speech 
that  commencement  day.  I  convinced  my- 
self at  least,  and  an  enthusiastic  audience, 
that  I  had  solved  the  problem  of  the  ages. 
My  peroration  was  as  follows: 

"Down  the  dark  future. 

Through  long  generatlona. 

The  echoing  sounds  grow  fainter  and  then 
cease: 

And  like  a  beU  with  solemn  sweet  vibra- 
tions, 

I  hear  once  more  the  voice  of  Christ  say, 
'Peace.' 

"Peace!  and  no  longer  from  its  brazen  por- 
tals 

The  blast  of  war's  great  organ  shakes  the 
skies. 

But  beautiful  and  sweet  as  songs  of  the 
Immortals 

The  holy  melodies  of  love  arise." 

And  almost  before  I  could  take  my  seat 
some  Spaniard  blew  up  the  Maine  In  Ha- 
bana  Harbor.  And  there  has  been  either  hot 
or  cold  world  war  and  no  peace  ever  since  I 
spoke  in  June  1896. 

The  truth  is  the  pacifist  policies  of  refrain- 
ing from  adequately  preparing  ourselves 
militarily  for  defense  have  led  us  Into  two 
world  wars  and  we  are  involved  In  a  third. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  to  find  out  after 
the  Spanish-American  War,  and  World  War 
I.  and  World  War  II.  that  there  Is  no  peace- 
ful diplomatic  solution  to  these  problems. 
So  far  as  this  war  In  which  we  are  involved 
is  concerned,  we  forfeited  any  solution  when 
we  sold  Poland  and  China  down  the  river, 
meaning  the  Volga;  when  we  eliminated  the 
war  potential  of  Germany  and  Japan,  which 
were  the  only  natural  dams  or  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  Bolshevik  tide;  and  when  so 
foolishly  and  unwisely,  on  top  of  all  our  dip- 
lomatic adventures,  we  financed  and  pro- 
moted the  total  disarmament  of  Europe. 
What  a  catastrophe.  However,  reference  to 
it  does  not  relieve  us  from  the  situation  in 
which  we  flnd  ourselves.  We  have  done  too 
much  erroneotisly  and  have  done  too  Uttle 
right  too  late. 

Our  destiny  requires  that  we  should  have 
made  and  should  use  the  power  to  accomplish 
the  salvation  of  civilization.  Not  to  do  It,  to 
wait  much  longer  is  to  inherit  a  place  with 
the  other  burled  civilizations,  some  five  In 
number,  which  never  had  the  intestinal  for- 
titude to  sustain  and  to  maintain  the  prm- 
clples  for  which  they  stood. 

The  road  to  universal  peace  Is  a  tortuous 
path  which  leads  down  the  dark  future 
through  long  generations,  involving  the 
Chrlstlanlzation  of  the  world — and  end  de- 
voutly to  be  sought,  eventually  to  be  ob- 
tained— but  obviously  ages  hence.        ..    -  : 


The  sober  realization  of  a  people  who  fall 
to  allow  their  Idealism  to  divorce  them  from 
stark  reality  and  a  clear  conception  of  the 
foibles  and  Idlosyncracies  of  human  nature 
Impresses  the  fact  upon  them  that  Just  so 
long  as  racial  hatred  and  discrimination, 
economic  rivalry  between  nations  for  world 
markets,  and  arrogant  nationalism  remain, 
disarmament  and  a  Pacific  world  cannot  be. 
Today  we  are  sitting  on  the  top  of  a  thin 
crust  of  earth  which  hides,  but  does  not 
conceal,  the  fact  that,  figuratively  speaking, 
beneath  us  Is  laid  a  perfect  network  of  mines 
and  powder  magazines;  no  one  knows  when 
or  what  action  may  generate  the  necessary 
friction  which  may  cause  such  a  terrific  ex- 
plosion as  will  shake  the  world's  foundation 
to  its  very  center. 

I  wculd  like  to  believe  that  there  would 
never  again  be  another  world  war.  I  would 
like  to  feel  that  the  dawn  of  everlasting  peace 
was  near  at  hand.  I  wish  It  were  not  true 
that  a  common  belief  prevails  that  the  pro- 
nouncements of  any  parliament  of  the  world, 
international  tribunal,  league  of  nations,  or 
conference  by  any  other  name  are  not  worth 
the  paper  on  which  they  are  written,  if  and 
when  war  impends,  yet  it  is  true,  for  the 
waste-paper  basket  of  the  world  Is  filled  with 
Just  such  scraps  of  paper. 

I  would  like  to  believe  that  human  nature 
has  changed,  but  the  hard,  cold  facts  are 
that  no  plan  has  been  promulgated  In  our 
day  or  generation,  or  ever  will  be,  that  will 
change  human  nature  or  bring  about  the  mil- 
lennium by  contract.  No  covenant,  as  such 
alone,  which  has  ever  been  made  or  will  be 
entered  Into  In  this  day  of  grace,  between 
and  among  nations,  can  or  will  prove  a  per- 
fect panacea  for  cm-  perfect  preventive  of  war. 
The  truth  Is  that  neither  you  nor  I,  our  chil- 
dren or  great-grandchildren,  will  live  long 
enough  to  see  the  day  when  It  will  be  un- 
necessary to  maintain  a  sufficient  force  to 
guarantee  safety  and  to  keep  the  peace. 

Our  days  have  fallen  Into  the  dregs  of 
time.  We  live  In  a  chaos,  confusion,  and 
Babel  of  misshapen  powers  such  as  tor- 
mented the  people  of  England  after  the  death 
of  King  Charles  the  First  until  the  restora- 
tion of  King  Charles  the  Second.  Whether 
we  shall  come  through  standing  up  to  sur- 
vive or  lying  down  to  lose  all  our  liberty,  to 
flnd  ourselves  In  the  Umbo  of  those  who  do 
not  appreciate  what  they  have  until  they 
have  It  not.  Is  something  we  must  decide. 
It  Is  later  than  you  think. 

Our  country  Is  losing  its  soul. 
It  is  high  time  we  foreswore  our  senti- 
mentally laudable,  but  practically  unattain- 
able purpose  and  Intent  to  become  the  Im- 
poser  and  Impressor  of  our  democratic 
ideologies  on  all  peoples  all  over  the  world. 
What  does  It  profit  a  man  If  he  gain  the 
whole  world  but  lose  his  own  soul.  Is  still 
the  great  question  that  confronts  us.  To  It 
there  Is  but  one  answer,  namely,  nothing. 

The  self-seekers,  the  weaklings,  the  so- 
called  and  would-be  liberals,  the  wild-eyed 
progressives,  the  crack-pot  fellow  travelers 
who  follow  or  are  followed  by  the  Commies 
or  affiliated  with  them,  the  parlor  pinks,  in 
short,  the  opportunists  In  every  field  dedi- 
cated to  subversion  and  perversion  have 
swarmed  into  all  activities  in  which  we 
should  have  indulged,  and  taken  over  our 
responsibilities  everywhere  right  before  our 
face  and  eyes.  With  ears  to  hear  and  eyes 
with  which  to  see,  we  have  neither  heard 
nor  seen.  We  have  been  perfectly,  obtusely, 
and  absolutely  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind  as  to 
what  was  going  on. 

God  alone  knows  how  late  the  hour  Is 
for  our  civilization.  It  may  be  later  than 
we  think.  But,  until  the  hour  of  midnight 
Strikes  and  all  hope  vanishes,  we  must  work 
at  our  task  of  trying  to  do  our  duty  as  God 
gives  it  to  us  to  see  It,  seeking  peace  without 
fear  or  alarm,  but  ready  and  prepared  to 
defend    ourselves    as    we    save    civilization. 
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More  than  this  we  cannot  do;  to  do  leas  than 
this  would  be  disgraceful  and  quite  useleae. 

"Far  called  our  navies  melt  away 
On  dune  and  headland  sinks  the  fire, 
Lo.  all  our  pomp  of  yesterday 
Gone  with  Nineveh  and  Tyre. 
Lord  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  xis  yet. 
Lest  we  forget;   lest  we  forget." 


CoBfressional  Adjoomment  and  Unsettled 
Conditions  at  Home  and  Abroad 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OF    MASSACHTTSrrrS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  JiUy  5,  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
opposed  to  adjournment  sine  die  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  this  time. 
My  reasons  are  based  on  the  deep  con- 
cern of  my  constituents,  with  whom  I 
visit  with  every  week  end,  of  the  condi- 
tions that  exist  here  at  home,  particu- 
larly the  unsettled  steel  strike,  the  high 
cost  of  living,  and  so  many  other  mat- 
ters affecting  their  everyday  lives. 
Then  the  foreign  situation  being  as  it  is ; 
the  hot  war  in  Korea  and  the  cold  war 
in  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
requiring  their  sons  to  leave  school, 
home,  and  dear  ones  is  likewise  a  cause 
for  them  to  wonder  how  and  why,  with 
these  conditions,  existing,  pictured  as 
threatening  the  security  of  our  Nation, 
we  can  go  home  and  permit  these  condi- 
tions to  take  care  of  themselves. 

In  my  opinion,  we  should  recess  so 
that  we  may  be  available  at  all  times  to 
meet  any  iind  all  problems  sis  they  arise 
or  unless  we  receive  definite  assiirance 
that  we  will  be  called  back  into  session 
in  the  event  any  emergency  should 
develop. 


Hon.  Tom  Pickett 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  THORNBERRY 

OF   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Hon.  Tom  Pickett,  has  announced  his 
decision  to  retire  from  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  has  made 
an  enviable  record  in  public  service. 
Prior  to  the  time  he  was  elected  by  the 
people  of  his  congressional  district  to 
the  House  of  Representative.  United 
States  Congress,  he  distinguished  him- 
self by  an  outstanding  record  as  dis- 
trict attorney  of  his  judicial  district. 

Tom  PicKiiTT,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  United  States  Con- 
gress, demonstrated  his  ability  as  a  care- 
ful student  of  public  affairs  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  problems  of  Govern- 
ment. Later  when  he  was  chosen  by  the 
House  to  serve  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 


mittee he  further  demonstrated  his 
knowledge  of  the  law  and  his  keen  un- 
derstanding of  the  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Tom  FicKrrT  has  the  ad- 
miration of  his  colleagues  of  the  Texas 
delegation  in  Congress  and  of  those  who 
have  served  with  him  in  the  House.  He 
and  his  wonderful  wife,  Louise,  and  those 
fine  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  m 
this  life.  I  appreciate  his  friendship. 
I  am  glad  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  m  this  body.  In  the 
years  to  come  I  wish  for  him  and  his 
family  all  that  is  worth  while  and  fine. 
He  has  been  a  worthy  member  of  this 
delegation  and  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


Atomic  Eneryy — Indnstrial  and  Lejal 
Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  DURHAM 

OF  NOBTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKJTTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DURHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league on  the  Jomt  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy.  Henry  M.  Jackson,  made  a  very 
able  presentation  of  the  work  of  the 
joint  committee  at  the  Atomic  Energy 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  at  Ann  Art>or  on 
June  2«.  1952.  I  am  sure  that  the  speech 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  Members  of 
Congress.    It  follows: 

Congratulation*  to  Dean  Staaon  and  tbls 
distinguished  University  oX  Michigan  Law 
School  for  undertaking  an  Institute  on 
atomic  problems. 

I  was  glad  to  see  jomt  prospectus  describe 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  as 
a  new  experiment  In  Government,  for  it  Is 
exactly  that.  The  committee  was  created  5 
years  ago  to  represent  the  Congress  and  the 
American  people  in  overseeing  this  Nation's 
atomic  enterprise.  The  McMahon  Act  for 
the  control  of  atomic  energy  requires  the 
committee  to  make  continuing  studies  ol 
the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Knenjy  Commla- 
slon  and  of  problems  relating  to  the  develop- 
ment, use.  and  control  of  atomic  enert?y.  The 
Commission,  in  turn.  Is  required  to  keep  the 
committee  fully  and  currently  Informed 

Our  committee  Is  not  very  often  In  the 
headlines — which,  I  beUeve.  U  aU  to  the 
good.  Our  work  In  general  proceeds  Infor- 
mally, with  a  minimum  of  fuss  and  feathers 
and  klleg  lights.  But  we  do  keep  a  top 
secret  written  recurd  of  testimony,  corre- 
spondence, staff  papers,  and  the  like — a  rec- 
ord which  will  some  day  enable  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  judge  how  well  or  how  badly 
we  have  done  our  job. 

In  confonnance  wltii  necessary  secrecy 
requirements,  about  three-quarters  of  the 
hundreds  of  meetings  we  have  held  took 
place  in  executive  session.  We  have  heard 
the  testimony  of  virtually  all  the  ranking 
Crovernment  oCBciais,  sclentlsu,  and  military 
men  In  any  way  connected  with  atomic 
energy.  At  least  once  a  year  members  of 
our  committee  or  staff  representatives  In- 
spect each  field  Installation  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  which  there  are  dozens.  Trips  to 
such  major  sites  as  Hanford.  Oak  Ridge,  Los 
Alamos,  Savannah  River,  and  Paducah  oc- 
cur routinely  at  much  more  frequent 
Intervals. 

I  believe  that  the  Joint  committee  ac- 
quires   and  makm  use  of  more  top  secret 


information  than  any  other  agency  In  Oov- 
emment  Apart  from  the  daaslAed  progress 
reports  which  the  Atomic  Energy  Cominla- 
Blon  reg\ilarly  transmits,  the  committee  r^ 
celves  and  itself  originates  many  secret 
papers  covering  all  phises  of  the  program. 
We  keep  In  dally  and  Intimate  touch  with 
the  Defense  Establishment,  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Central  Int«Ill|^nce  Agency, 
the  FBI  and  the  Department  of  Justice,  and 
the  National  Security  Council.  Every  effort 
Is  made,  through  a  34- hour  arnved  guard 
over  the  committee  oflloes  and  through  ap- 
propriate use  of  vatilts,  safes,  soundproof- 
ing, electronic  devices,  exclusion  areas.  FBI 
Investigations  of  staff  personnel,  and  tba 
like,  to  maintain  standards  of  security 
vigilance  at  least  as  high  as  those  main. 
tamed  witliin  the  executive  bmnch 

Who.  In  fact,  rtins  the  Nation's  atomie 
energy  business?  My  collea^ves  and  I  oa 
the  congressional  watchdog  committee  have 
sometimes  been  acctased  of  running  It  our- 
selves. We  have  equally  been  accused  of 
being  mere  captives  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Ol— III  lesion,  which  administers  the  Mr. 
Mabon  control  law  enacted  6  years  ago  In 
reality.  I  tiiink.  the  rcLttlonahlp  between 
conunlttee  arul  Commission — and  therefore 
between  OoniTeea  and  the  executive  branch — 
Is  almost  as  unique  as  atomic  energy  Itself. 

The  founding  fathers  did  not  foresee  sucfa 
a  relations  hip.  and  preeent-day  students  of 
our  Constitution  seem  almost  unaware  of  Its 
growth.  In  considerable  degree  both  com- 
mittee and  Commiaston  )ol-^Uy  run  tiM 
atomic  proirram.  Basic  Commission  poUcy 
derisions  tend  to  be  made  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  congressional  committee. 
In  the  ca^e  of  two  vital  policy  matter*— 
which  I  shall  discuss  later — the  drive  and 
the  UTElag  from  the  committee  plajred  so 
powerful  a  role  that  In  a  very  real  sense  It 
can  be  said  that  the  committee  made  the 
decision  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  tii« 
executive  branch 

Some  may  condemn  this  devek  c.nent.  say- 
ing that  It  blurs  the  ccnstiti'.*'..^>al  dividing 
line  between  legislator  and  aduilnutraUnr. 
Others  may  reply  that.  In  the  atomic  Oeld. 
the  power  of  Congress  should  be  very  great 
In  order  to  match  ibe  Immense  grant  at 
power  to  the  Executive;  for  our  ConstiluUoo 
rests  upon  the  concept  of  divided  powers  and 
a  Oovernment  of  checks  and  balances  I  do 
not  claim  the  wtedom  to  know  whet.her  the 
unprecedented  committee-Commisaion  reia- 
Uon&hlp  win  be  Judged,  In  the  light  of  his- 
tory, as  good  or  evil;  but  I  do  think  I  can 
distinguish  some  of  the  reasons  why  tbia 
relatioashlp  has  sprung  into  being 

So  far  as  the  law  itself  reads,  we  on  tiM 
conunlttee  are  enUUed  to  be  "fully  and  cur- 
rently informed. "  At  first  glance  this  might 
seem  a  frail  foundation  for  oommlttee  au- 
thority— merely  the  right  to  know,  with  no 
legal  Jurisdiction  whatever  to  direct  or  to 
superrlse.  Yet.  in  the  atomic  enert^  busi- 
ness, this  simple  right  to  know  the  highly 
secret  facts  In  and  of  Itself  confers  Immense 
powers  of  moral  suasion.  Here.  In  a  most 
literal  sense,  knowledge  Is  power. 

The  ordinary  Government  agency  func- 
tions In  a  glare  of  publicity.  The  poople 
themselves,  through  the  sheer  force  ol  their 
opinion,  often  shape  policy.  But  a  curtain  of 
secrecy  covers  the  world  of  atomic  energy. 
A  fully  informed  public  opinion  doe*  not  and 
cannot  exist.  Five  Atomic  Energy  Commla- 
sioiiers.  whose  only  tangible  Uiik  with  the 
electorate  is  their  appointment  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  their  conArmatlon  by  the  Senate, 
are  required  to  make  decisions  that  affect  not 
merely  our  hop)e8  for  material  advancement 
but  also  our  very  national  survival.  The 
Commissioners  are  required  to  award  con- 
tracts and  select  construction  sites  and 
•pend  hundreds  of  miillous  of  dollars  such  as 
to  Impact  directly  and  immediately  upon  the 
lives  of  almost  all  of  \is. 

It  le  no  wonder  t'lat  Congress  er«at«d  Its 
own  watchdog  committee,  vesting  that  com- 
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mlttee  with  the  right  of  access  to  all  the 
facts  and  th^  moral  duty  to  speak  out  if  and 
when  an  alarm  needs  to  be  sounded.  Thus 
far  the  committee  meml>ers,  as  a  group,  have 
not  felt  that  any  action  or  failure  to  act  on 
the  part  of  the  Commission  called  for  united 
clarion  protests.  In  the  fall  of  1949,  when 
some  responsible  offlclals  recommended 
against  a  major  attempt  to  build  the  hydro- 
gen bomb,  the  committee  would  have  Issued 
solemn  warnings  If  any  such  recommenda- 
tion had  been  followed.  Likewise,  at  times 
when  the  military  have  been  slow  to  recog- 
nize opportunities  for  building  stronger  de- 
fenses St  less  cost  through  atomic  weapons, 
the  committee  would  have  declared  Its  views 
in  no  uncertain  terms  had  the  end  decisions 
so  required. 

If  powerful  and  unanimous  protests  ever 
were  to  issue  from  the  committee,  I  presume 
they  would  be  heard  and  considered  In  every 
corner  of  our  land;  for  the  committee  serves 
as  the  only  substitute  for  public  opinion,  the 
sole  conduit  for  transmitting  what  in  a 
normal  and  nonsecret  oi>eratlon  might  be 
the  popular  will.  The  Commission  has 
therefore  come  to  consult  more  and  more 
closely  with  my  colleagues  and  myself  on 
the  Committee  and  to  take  our  views  Into 
account. 

But  such  consultation  creates  a  dilemma 
for  the  committee.  Since,  from  a  strict 
legal  viewpoint,  we  have  only  the  right  to  Ije 
■fully  and  currently  informed."  should  we 
simply  accept  the  Information  furnished  us 
and  expreas  no  opinion  concerning  It — even 
though  we  fear  the  Conunlssion  and  the  De- 
fense Department  may  be  on  the  brink  of 
making  a  serious  mistake?  Or  should  we 
ourselves  take  a  position  before  a  far-reach- 
ing Issue  is  decided,  thus  assuming — at  least 
In  a  moral  sense — part  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  consequences? 

Let  me  ask  the  question  In  specific  ways. 
Should  we  on  the  committee  urge  the  build- 
ing of  certain  plants  which  we  feel,  in  the 
Interests  of  national  security,  need  to  be 
built?  We  hsve  in  fact  brought  such  pres- 
sure. Should  we  on  the  committee  have 
access  to  the  confidential  FBI  reports  on 
atomic  employees?  We  do  In  fact  have  such 
> — the  only  committee  of  Congress  that 
I.  Should  our  committee  Insist  upon 
■wing  the  Internal  staff  papers  of  the  Com- 
miaston and  the  minutes  of  Commission 
meetings?  We  have  never  so  insisted — be- 
cause we  respect  the  Commission's  need  for 
a  certain  privacy  In  Its  Internal  functioning. 
Should  we  be  informed  of  Commission  de- 
cisions before  they  are  reached  or  only  after- 
Ward?  In  fact  we  know  about  the  big  Issues 
far  in  advance  of  any  solution  but  on  lesser 
matters  we  are  sometimes  advised  after  a 
decision  L  made. 

What  about  the  award  of  contracts?  What 
about  the  hiring  of  personnel — and  the  se- 
lection of  plant  sites?  Should  we  on  the 
committee  Intervene  In  these  matters?  In 
fact  we  do  not  Intervene.  We  have  followed 
a  strictly  hands-off  ]x>licy — and  rightly  so. 

At  this  point  you  may  be  wondering  how 
the  Joint  committee — composed  as  It  is  of 
laymen  and  particularly  harried  and  hard- 
pressed  laymen  at  that — can  possibly  know 
enough  about  the  technical  facts  to  arrive 
at  sensible  conclusions.  The  same  question 
might  well  be  asked  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commissioners  and  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  of  the  members  of  the  National 
Security  Council  and  of  the  President  him- 
self— all  of  whom  sit  In  on  fundamental 
atomic-policy  decisions  but  almost  none  of 
whom  are  technically  trained. 

Of  course,  all  these  gentlemen — like  the 
congressional  watch-dog  committee — have 
the  benefit  of  staff  assistance.  But  David 
Lillentlial.  the  former  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission and  himself  a  lawyer,  once  said  that 
the  laymen  Is  often  better  qualified  to  act 
as  basic  policy-maker  than  the  specialist — 
because  the  specialist  is  apt  to  overempha- 
size the  Importance  at  details  In   his  own 


particular  field.  After  having  lived  with 
these  problems  I  am  convinced  that  in  mak- 
ing a  broad  atomic  policy  decision  it  Is  better 
to  summon  up,  as  best  one  can,  the  totality 
of  human  experience  than  to  pore  through 
a  library  of  technical  volumes.  It  is  better 
to  read  history  than  to  read  the  Smyth 
report. 

Let  me  cite  some  real-life  examples  well- 
known  to  members  of  the  Joint  committee. 
A  few  years  ago  many  technical  p>eople  told 
us  that  the  supply  of  uranium  raw  materials 
Is  rigidly  limited.  Now  there  is  not  a  single 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  who  holds  a 
mining  degree,  but  even  as  laymen  we  knew 
that  in  the  case  of  copper  and  In  the  case 
of  iron  and  gold  and  sulfur  or  Just  about 
any  raw  material  you  care  to  name,  a  greater 
exploration  and  mining  effort  pays  off  In 
greater  production.  We  also  knew,  even  as 
laymen,  that  uranium  is  plentiful  in  the 
earth — as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  about  1,000 
times  more  prevalent  than  gold.  Therefore, 
the  technical  people  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, we  concluded  that  our  coun- 
try could  get  uranium  in  far  greater  quan- 
tities If  it  wanted  to  pay  the  necessary 
price — and  of  course  this  is  so. 

Again  a  few  years  ago  many  experts  told 
us  that  the  A-bomb  could  not  be  carried 
on  a  fighter  plane — that  the  bomb  Just  could 
not  be  made  small  enough  or  light  enough. 
Again  no  member  of  the  Joint  committee 
really  understood  the  physics  of  bomb  de- 
sign, but  even  as  laymen  we  knew  of  no 
piece  of  ordnance  equipment  within  human 
recollection  that  could  not  be  refined  and 
Improved  and  reduced  in  size.  We  also 
knew  that  Americans  have  a  genius  for 
"gadgeteerlng" — and  we  knew  In  addition 
that  even  the  experts  had  no  more  knowledge 
alx)ut  atomic  weapons  than  the  experts  had 
knowledge  of  flying  at  the  time  the  Wright 
brothers  flew  at  Kitty  Hawk.  Some  of  us 
therefore  urged — years  before  the  doctrine 
had  gained  wide  acceptance — that  atonUc 
weapons  be  adapted  to  tactical  uses. 

To  cite  yet  another  example,  certain  high- 
ranking  military  men  gave  us  to  understand 
that  we  were  building  enough  atomic  weap- 
ons to  defend  our  country — this  at  a  time 
when  our  average  outlay  per  year  for  atomic 
preparedness  was  well  under  a  half  billion 
dollars,  a  time  when  this  outlay  represented 
hardly  2  cents  In  every  dollar  we  spent  for 
defense,  and  at  a  time  when  a  single  cor{X>- 
ration  (General  Motors)  paid  more  in  Income 
taxes  than  the  United  States  of  America  paid 
to  build  an  atomic  arsenal.  Once  more,  no 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  had  attend- 
ed West  Point,  and  neither  had  any  memt>er, 
so  far  as  I  know,  ever  made  a  study  of 
Clausewltz.  But  some  of  us  had  gone  to 
see  an  atomic  test  explosion  on  Eniwetok 
atoll  In  the  far  Pacific.  After  experiencing 
all  the  awe  for  which  we  were  well  prepared 
In  advance,  we  experienced  something  else 
for  which  we  were  less  well  prepared.  After 
the  explosion  we  looked  around  at  the  vast 
expanses  about  us,  and  then  we  looked  back 
at  the  comparatively  limited  area  affected 
by  the  atomic  blast.  What  the  more  studi- 
ous among  us  had  sensed  from  their  reading 
of  history — and  what  the  war  veterans 
among  us  had  suspected  from  their  own 
combat  service — was  now  confirmed  with 
our  eyes  and  ears.  From  the  simple  experi- 
ence of  watching  a  test  explosion  we  under- 
stood that  the  atomic  bomb,  for  all  its 
unique  power,  is  not  an  absolute  weapon 
but  a  finite  weapon.  We  saw  that  our 
country  would  need  and  could  profitably 
use.  if  attack  '.  this  weapon  In  huge  num- 
bers— Indeed,  t  .at  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  having  enough  atomic  bombs. 

In  late  1949,  when  there  was  the  contro- 
versy on  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
should  really  try  to  build  the  hydrogen 
weapon,  a  very  Influential  group  of  experts 
argjed  against  this  step.  First  they  said  It 
would  be  Immoral.  Then  they  said,  even  If 
making    it   In    self-defense    were    moral.    It 


could  not  be  built.  Then  they  said,  even  If 
it  could  be  built,  it  could  not  be  delivered. 
Then  they  said,  even  if  it  could  be  delivered. 
It  would  cost  too  much.  Then  they  said, 
even  If  it  would  not  cost  too  much,  it  could 
do  nothing  that  A-bombs  couldn't  do. 

The  members  of  the  Joint  committee  were 
fully  sympathetic  with  the  emotions  that 
ot)scured  the  logic  of  these  experts.  We,  too, 
were  horrlfled  at  the  thought  of  H-bombs. 
But  there  was  one  thought  that  horrlfled  us 
still  more — the  thought  of  H-bombs  ex- 
clusively in  Soviet  hands.  We  felt,  as  real- 
ists, that  we  had  utterly  no  choice  except 
to  insist  that  our  own  Nation's  hydrogen 
program  go  forward — and  I  believe  the 
American  people  agreed  with  us. 

I  hope  you  will  not  read  more  than  Is  in- 
tended Into  these  remarks.  I  am  not  re- 
motely suggesting  that  our  project  could  go 
forward  without  its  devoted  and  able  tech- 
nicians. In  atomic  energy  we  need  both 
the  generallst  and  the  specialist.  This  is  a 
marriage  born  of  hard  necessity,  even  If  not 
of  perfect  understanding. 

Yet  there  is  this  point  to  be  made:  Our 
age  revels  in  complicated  technics  and  subtle 
philosophies.  We  are  always  striving  to  peer 
Into  the  most  distant  reaches  of  the  universe 
and  to  divine  the  ultimate  meaning  of 
things.  But  in  doing  this  we  may  sometimes 
overlook  what  is  standing  directly  In  front 
of  our  face.  Mr.  Bernard  Bordie — yotu  fel- 
low academician  from  Yale  University  who 
has  thought  long  and  hard  about  atomic 
matters — once  suggested  that  the  duty  of 
the  expert  to  get  behind  the  obvious  too 
often  betrays  him  into  ignoring  the  obvious, 
or  even  denying  it. 

Perhaps  our  congressional  "watchdog"  com- 
mittee has  served  as  the  guardian  of  the  ob- 
vious. We  have  tried  to  make  sure  that  the 
simple  propositions  and  the  commonplace 
truths  are  not  overlooked  in  atomic  energy — 
as  they  easily  can  be  In  a  field  so  abounding 
In  complex  and   obsctire  problems. 

Not  that  the  atomic  story  could  ever  be 
subtitled,  "The  Joint  committee  is  always 
right."  Far  from  it.  Our  group  has,  I  be- 
lieve, demonstrated  a  uniquely  nonpartisan 
and  constructive  approach  to  a  great  national 
problem,  but  I  equally  believe  we  could  do 
certain  things  differently  given  the  advan- 
tage of  hindsight.  In  particular,  I  regret 
that  we  did  not  fXkssess  either  the  informa- 
tion or  the  intuition  to  press  for  a  genuine 
hydrogen  effort  until  late  in  1949. 

One  fact  stands  out  nonetheless.  The 
Joint  committee  simply  does  not  conform  to 
what  I  conceive  of  as  the  customary  stereo- 
type of  a  congressional  committee.  Most 
people  think  of  legislative  committees  as 
veto  groups — as  bodies  whose  overriding  con- 
cern is  holding  the  executive  branch  in  check 
and  preventing  capricious  or  ill-advised  acts. 
This  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  vital  Jobs  of  the 
Joint  committee,  and  we  perform  it  as  best 
we  can.  More  often  than  not,  however,  we 
find  ourselves  saying  to  the  executive  branch 
not:  "Do  less:  do  it  less  rapidly"  but  "Do 
more;  do  It  more  boldly."  And  for  every 
time  we  ask :  "Isn't  this  program  too  ambi- 
tious?" we  find  ourselves  asking  a  dozen 
times:  "Isn't  this  program  too  cautious?" 

Last  fall  the  Joint  committee  Issued  a  re- 
port, probably  the  most  significant  paper 
which  the  committee  has  ever  made  public. 
This  report  concluded  with  these  words:  "If 
the  committee  has  a  single  general  comment 
to  offer,  It  Is  this:  Greater  boldness  and  more 
Bclentiflc  and  technical  daring  should  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  program." 

All  this  takes  some  getting  used  to  by  new- 
comers to  Washington  and  to  the  Defense 
Establishment.  Having  been  reared  on  the 
doctrine  that  the  executive  branch  proposes 
and  the  Congress  disposes,  they  appear  as 
witnesses  before  the  Joint  committee  for  the 
first  time,  expecting  to  earn  their  battle 
stripes  through  defending  their  plans  against 
the  charge  of  excessive  boldness.  But,  to 
their  surprise,  they  normally  And  tiiemselves 
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winning  their  Purple  Hearts  by  fending  off 
charges  of  excessive  timidity. 

If  there  Is  one  single  point  the  committee 
has  tried  to  drive  home,  it  Is,  I  think,  this: 
The  atom  Is  what  you  make  It.  The  sociol- 
ogists, If  I  recall  correctly,  have  a  phrase  for 
this  truism — they  call  it  the  self -confirming 
hypothesis.  That  Is,  predict  that  atomic 
weapons  will  be  of  only  limited  utility  in 
war,  accordingly  make  only  a  very  few  of 
these  weapons — and  the  atom  will.  Indeed, 
turn  out  to  be  of  limited  utility.  Predict, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  atomic  firepower  will 
be  otir  chief  deterrent  against  Soviet  aggres- 
sion, accordingly  decide  to  manufacture 
atomic  weapons  by  the  thousands  and  the 
tens  of  thousands — and  these  weapons  will, 
indeed,  turn  out  to  be  our  stancbest  de- 
fense against  attack. 

The  atom  is  what  you  make  it  in  peace 
as  well  as  in  war.  I  never  tire  of  repeating 
that,  unlike  any  other  weapon  known  to 
history,  atomic  energy  is  as  valuable  In 
peace  as  It  Is  in  war,  since  the  plutonlum 
or  uranium  235  used  in  our  atomic  arsenal 
are  the  same  materials  required  to  fuel  peace- 
time reactors  and  run  turbines  and  light 
cities  and  propel  ships.  There  will  never 
be  any  war  surplus  sale  of  our  fissionable 
materials.  If  we  win  out  to  real  peace, 
they  wUl  represent  the  greatest  stock  of 
wealth  ever  possessed  by  man. 

Progress  in  peacetime  uses  of  atomic  ener- 
gy is  not  preordained.  Conclude  that  wide- 
spread peacetime  uses  are  only  a  pie  in 
the  sky.  therefore  devote  only  a  few  scien- 
tist and  meager  resources  to  forwarding 
these  uses — and  the  possible  benefits  of 
atomic  energy  will  not  be  realized  for  dec- 
ades. Decide,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
atom  can  someday  revolutionize  our  mate- 
rial lives,  get  about  the  Job  of  bringing 
this  day  closer  with  all  the  vigor  at  our 
command,  and  the  era  of  the  peacetime  atom 
will  be  ushered  in — not  in  30  or  40  years, 
but  in  5  or  10  years.  Wishing  may  not 
make  it  so,  but  working  will  make  it  so. 

The  more  we  spend  today  on  military  ap- 
plications of  the  atom,  the  greater  will  be 
our  future  dividends  In  peacetime  applica- 
tions. The  more  we  spend  today  on  peace- 
time uses,  the  greater  will  be  our  future 
dividends  in  military  uses.  Doubling  the 
■took  of  materials  used  in  these  weapxjns 
also  means  doubling  the  amount  of  atomic 
fuel  we  will  someday  use  to  light  cities  and 
power  factories.  Accelerating  the  time  re- 
quired to  achieve  an  atomic  submarine 
means  hastening  the  day  when  atom- 
powered  merch£uit  ships  will  ply  the  seas. 
Stepping  up  our  effort  to  achieve  nuclear- 
powered  flight  means  telescoping  the  time 
needed  to  send  commercial  transports 
through   the  heavens  on   atomic  fuel. 

There  is  now  no  longer  any  doubt  that 
commercial  power  from  atomic  energy  is 
technically  possible — the  only  question  Is 
how  soon  and  how  much.  Early  this  year, 
at  the  experimental  breeder  reactor  at  Arco, 
Idaho — the  Ck^mmlssion  produced,  on  a  lab- 
oratory scale,  useful  power  from  an  atomic 
reactor.  The  problem  now  is  to  move  from 
electric  power  on  a  test  scale  to  the  actual 
construction  of  a  full-scale  power-produc- 
ing reactor. 

The  Commtfision  has  been  working  on  de- 
signs of  such  reactors  for  6  years;  its  files 
are  filled  with  blueprints  of  promising  mod- 
els. For  more  than  a  year,  the  Commission 
has  been  cooperating  with  private  industry 
toward  the  end  of  perfecting  some  arrange- 
ment whereby  free  enterprise  coxild  build 
atomic  reactors  and  sell  the  electricity  gen- 
erated through  normal  commercial  channels 
while  selling  back  to  the  Government  the 
Plutonium  that  will  be  produced  as  a  by- 
product of  the  power. 

None  of  the  designs  for  a  power-produc- 
ing reactor  l.s  as  yet  perfect.  If  we  carried 
on  our  researches  for  another  10  years,  we 
could  without  doubt  build  a  more  efiOcient 
reactor  than  can  be  constructed  today. 


But  sooner  or  later  we  must  take  this 
whole  matter  out  of  the  laboratory  and  into 
the  production  shop.  Research  cannot  b« 
an  indefinite  substitute  for  actual  operat- 
ing experience.  The  way  to  get  started  in 
generating  peacetime  power  la  to  get  started, 
and  I  say  it  is  better  to  do  it  sooner  than 
later. 

I  therefore  hope  that  the  Commission  will 
give  most  earnest  consideration  to  the  im- 
mediate construction  of  a  power-producing 
rector.  I  estimate  that,  if  we  make  the 
decision  now,  such  a  reactor  could  be  oper- 
ating by  the  end  of  1954.  I  am  told  that 
one  typical  model  might  well  be  constructed 
for  $30,000,000  to  $40,000,000.  This  same 
model,  I  am  told,  could  supply  at  commer- 
cially attractive  prices — taking  into  account 
the  Plutonium  also  produced — all  the  elec- 
tricity needed  for  a  city  of  100,000. 

In  the  foreseeable  future,  power  froji 
atomic  energy  would  be  useful  only  in  areas 
where  the  price  of  electricity  from  conven- 
tional sources  is  high.  Thxis  atomic  power 
could  not  replace  cheap  hydroelectric  power, 
such  as  we  have  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
The  Commission  is  far  better  equipped 
than  any  of  us  on  the  Joint  committee  to  ex- 
plore the  problem  of  where,  under  whose  ausr 
pices,  and  under  whaf  type  of  financial  or 
legal  arrangements  such  a  reactor  might  be 
built.  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  the  program 
8ul)6cribe  to  the  view  that  any  agreement 
finally  entered  into  should  maximize  the 
contributions  which  private  industry  can 
make. 

The  truly  important  decision,  however,  is 
the  decision  to  go  ahead  with  such  a  re- 
actor— now. 

In  addition  to  its  Interest  In  military  and 
peacetime  applications  of  the  atom,  the 
Joint  committee  closely  follows  the  continu- 
ing quest  for  effective  international  control 
of  atomic  energy.  As  the  stacks  of  atomic 
weapons  pile  higher  and  higher  on  both  sides 
of  the  iron  curtain,  and  as  we  contemplate 
the  prospect  of  a  hydrogen  armaments  race, 
the  need  for  foolproof  regulation  of  these 
hideous  weapons — and  all  other  weapons  as 
well — grows  more  and  more  urgent.  In  the 
winter  of  1950,  when  the  President  gave  the 
go-ahead  signal  on  the  development  of  the 
hydrogen  bomb,  I  said  that  his  decision — • 
decision  to  which  there  was  no  alternative — 
placed  us  on  the  knife  edge  of  history.  I 
argued  that  we  must  devise  the  political  ad- 
vances necessary  to  keep  pace  with  science 
and  to  protect  mankind  from  this  terrible 
weapon.  I  said,  and  I  quote,  "We  are  now 
faced  with  the  greatest  test  to  which  demo- 
cratic government  has  ever  been  put.  This 
may  be  the  last  opportunity  the  statesmen 
will  have  to  catch  up  with  the  scientists. 
This  may  be  our  last  chance  to  avoid  a  third 
world  war." 

I  think  this  is  still  the  stark  and  awful 
truth.  Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  about  the 
meaning  of  the  onrushlng  arms  race.  If  thl« 
race  proceeds  unabated,  the  time  Is  coming — 
as  surely  as  day  follows  night — when  both 
the  free  and  the  slave  world  will  each  possess 
the  capacity  utterly  to  destroy  the  other.  Of 
course  we  must  strive  to  maintain  and  in- 
crease our  atomic  lead.  But  atomic  weap- 
ons— even  If  they  are  piled  as  high  as  Mount 
Whitney — in  no  sense  fundamentally  solve 
the  world  crisis.  They  are  only  stopgap 
measures;  they  can  only  keep  Stalin  at  bay 
while  we  go  about  the  Job  of  waging  peace. 

An  all-out  atomic  effort  must  be  accom- 
panied by  an  all-out  effort  to  win  through  to 
real  peace.  The  fact  that  the  International 
control  problem  is  not  yet  solved  does  not 
mean  that  the  problem  has  disappeared.  I 
fear  that  some  of  us  are  forgetting  this. 
But,  with  all  the  solemnity  at  my  command, 
I  say  that  we  simply  must  keep  trying  to  get 
a  workable  international  control  program. 
Atlhough  we  can  be  Justly  proud  of  our 
original  proposals  for  International  control 
of  the  atom,  X  think  we  mu&t  now  work  jet 


harder  to  win  world-wide  acceptance  of  an 
effective  plan,  no  matter  how  dlscotiraging 
the  prospect  may  seem.  I  frankly  do  not 
think  we  are  now  bringing  our  best  brain* 
to  bear  on  the  international  control  ques- 
tion, and  it  is  high  time  that  we  do  it.  Here 
is  our  time's  greatest  challenge  for  the 
political  and  social  sclentista.  and  I  fervently 
hope  they  will  not  shirk  from  It. 

Let  me  conclude  with  this  observation:  I 
do  not  think  we  can  talk  about  the  future 
of  atomic  energy  without  ultimately  making 
some  act  of  faith.  There  Is  no  textbook  of 
nuclear  physics  that  can  tell  us  how  the  atom 
will  be  shaping  our  lives  two  or  three  de- 
cades hence.  Equations,  surveys,  edticnted 
guesses,  projections  of  existing  trends  can 
take  us  far — but  Just  so  far  E%ennisUy.  we 
come  to  the  point  where  we  must  decide,  en 
our  own.  whether  we  will  affirm  or  deny  the 
unique  importance  of  atomic  energy.  No 
matter  which  side  of  this  question  you  take, 
you  will  find  learned  men.  and  weighty  mrg^ 
ments.  to  support  your  point  of  view. 

For  myself.  I  believe  that— apart  from  the 
political  and  relit^ous  fundamentals  of  our 
civlllEatlon— etomic  energy  is  the  most  im- 
portant single  ractor  conditioning  our  lives 
in  this  twentieth  century. 

I  liketo  think,  moreover,  that  tho»e  who 
bellevelh-  tlje  terrible  relevance  of  the  atom 
have  history  on  their  side.  Just  a  century 
ago — when  Faraday  made  his  fundamental 
discoveries  in  electricity— the  weight  of  au- 
thority held  that  electricity,  for  all  Its  prom- 
ise.  would  never  replace  the  kerosene  lamp. 
And  Just  s  half  century  ago.  when  the  flmt 
crude  automobiles  appeared  on  the  roads, 
the  weight  of  authority  once  more  declared 
that  the  auto  would  never  rei>lace  the  dray 
horse. 

I  end  where  I  begin — with  the  obrlotis: 
We  are  barely  10  years  Into  the  atomic  age. 
Twenty  or  thirty  years  from  now.  I  am  sure. 
we  will  look  back  upon  the  wondrous  atomlo 
weapons  of  today  and  compare  them  with 
the  first  tiny  and  crude  airplanes  built  by 
the  pioneers  of  flight.  In  the  same  fashion. 
I  am  confident  that  our  chUdren  will  look 
back  on  our  {n-esent-day  atomic  reactors, 
with  all  their  exquisite  gadgetry.  and  they 
will  And  themselves  wondering  how  such 
primitive  machines  ever  worked.  And. 
above  all.  I  deeply  believe  our  children  will 
look  back  upon  today  and  wonder  how  some 
learned  men  could  have  been  so  insensitive 
to  the  onward  sweep  of  technology  as  to 
depreciate  the  promise  of  atomic  energy. 

ThU  university,  through  its  great  Phoenix 
project,  has  put  Itself  on  the  side  of  those 
who  believe  In  the  atom.  May  this  program 
prosper,  and  may  It  contribute  to  making 
atomic  energy  an  instrument  for  the  ennoble- 
ment  of  mankind. 


CAP  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or  MAssACHusrrra 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEa 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGE31S  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  foU 
lowing  telegrams: 

Boston,  Mass..  July  5.  1952. 
Mrs.  EcrrH  Notjasx  Roceks, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Special  CAP  bill  to  amend  PubUc  Law  557 
is  essential  to  success  of  CAP  program  not 
only   in   Massachusetts    but   entire    Nation. 
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Btrongly  urge  you  and  your  aesoclates  sup- 
port this  amendment. 

Dantel  a.  MacDonald. 
Second  Lieutenant.  Civil  Air  Patrol, 
United    States   Air   Force,   Massa- 
chusetts    Wing     Communications 
Training  Officer, 

LxxiNCTOM,  Mass  ,  July  5,  1952. 
Hon.  CDrrH  Novmsk  Roccxs, 
House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
Urge  passage  of  amendment  to  Public  Law 
557  now  in  House  of  Representatives. 

AtAM  P.  Ltdiaro. 


CerUidj,  I  Am  Prolabor 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

I  OF    Krw    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  A  TTVEB 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr  CELLER  Mr  Speaker,  labor  is 
not  a  commodity.  When  you  speak  of 
labor  as  a  class,  you  are  not  speaking  of 
Inanimate  objects  like  telephones  or  fil- 
ing cabinets,  shoes,  or  waxed  paper.  You 
are  speaking  of  pjeople.  You  are  talking 
of  people  who  work  for  a  living.  You  are 
talking  of  people  who  pay  rent,  pay  for 
the  food  their  families  eat,  pay  for  their 
clothes,  pay  doctors'  bills,  dentists'  bills, 
hospital  bills.  You  are  talking  of  people 
who  are  sending  their  children  to  school 
or  college;  who,  on  a  salary,  must  main- 
tain and  protect  a  family  group,  each  one 
keeping  his  family  In  such  comfort  as  he 
can,  preparing  for  his  children  a  life 
better  than  the  one  he  knew. 

When  I  hear  somebody  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  speak  out  against  labor, 
spouting  about  the  power  of  labor,  the 
excessive  demands  of  labor,  I  know  he 
has  never  known  or  has  forgotten  the  bit- 
terness of  the  struggle  to  make  ends 
meet.  He  has  never  known  what  it 
means  to  have  a  sudden  illness  wipe  out 
the  savings  of  a  family.  He  has  never 
known  or  has  forgotten  what  It  feels  like 
to  see  other  children  better  dressed,  bet- 
ter fed.  than  his  own.  He  sees  only  a 
composite,  blurred  picture  of  a  mass. 
leaving  out  the  heart  and  soul  of  a  man 
laboring  for  himself  and  his  family. 

I  have  listened  to  the  speech  of  a  high 
executive  in  the  steel  industry,  talking 
against  the  increase  in  salaries  for  the 
steel  workers.  The  average  wage  of  a 
steel  worker  Is  $75  a  week.  The  salary 
of  this  executive  so  speaking  was  $105,000 
a  year.  True,  this  $105,000  a  year  is  be- 
fore taxes,  but  so  is  the  $75  a  week  before 
taxes.  I  make  no  mention  of  this  steel 
executive's  other  income  from  invest- 
ments and  rents;  I  do  not  know  about 
them.  But  I  do  know  that  the  laborer, 
earning  an  average  of  $75  a  week,  has 
no  capital  so  that  he  can  make  his  money 
work  for  him.  When  the  executive  of 
Inland  Steel.  Mr.  Randolph,  in  his 
speech,  a.sked  the  question,  "Is  your  boy 
making  $1.70  an  hour  in  Korea?",  there- 
by impugning  the  patriotism  of  the  steel 
worker  and  making  a  comparison  where 
absolutely  no  comparison  exists,  my  im- 
pulse was  to  rise  and  ask  him,  "Are  you?" 


The  average  wage  In  all  industry,  in- 
cluding overtime  payment,  is  $1.65  an 
hour.  If  we  deduct  5  cents  from  this 
figure  (the  5  cents  representing  over- 
time) ,  we  then  find  that  on  a  40-hour-a- 
week  basis,  the  average  wage  is  $64.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  It  costs  a  family 
of  four  for  the  absolute  necessities  of 
rent,  food,  and  clothing  an  average  of 
about  $50  a  week  to  live,  leaving  $14  each 
week  for  savings,  taxes,  illnesses,  enter- 
tainment, a  luxury  item  here  and  there. 
In  the  durable  goods  field,  the  average 
wage  is  $68  a  week.  Each  Increase  In 
price  presents  a  problem  to  the  average 
worker.  It  becomes  not  a  question  of 
what  to  buy  but  a  question  of  what  not 
to  buy,  when  butter,  milk,  eggs,  and 
bread  keep  rising  in  price. 

The  propaganda  mills  pour  out  reams 
of  words  about  the  power  of  labor — that 
the  demands  of  labor  will  ruin  the  coun- 
try; that  labor  is  a  bad.  bad  boy  who 
has  only  his  selfish  Interests  at  heart; 
that  organized  labor  is  Public  Enemy  No. 
1.  We  hear  far  less  about  the  power  of 
management  and  the  growth  of  the  con- 
centration of  industry  in  the  hands  of  a 
few.  Many  industries  are  dominated  by 
three  or  four  companies,  which  control 
the  market  and  control  in  turn  the  prices 
the  public  must  pay  for  their  commodi- 
ties. I  hear  very  little  said,  if  anything, 
about  the  common  cause  which  manage- 
?  .t,  throughout  all  Industry,  serves — 
u)  ..sep  wages  down  and  profits  up.  This 
Is  understandable.  But  when  labor  or- 
ganizes in  a  common  cause,  seeking  ben- 
efits by  way  of  increased  wages  and  bet- 
ter working  conditions,  this  is  called 
"the  crippling  power  of  labor." 

It  was  not  so  long  ago — and  the  mem- 
ory is  still  fresh  with  us — that  practices 
of  management — "yellow  dog"  contracts, 
the  lockout,  a  10-hour  day,  the  ex  parte 
injunction — crowded  labor  into  a  comer, 
depriving  them  of  their  every  weapon  in 
their  advance  toward  a  living  wage. 

Even  today,  with  the  more  humane 
court  decisions  and  legislation,  the  pro- 
portion of  profits  for  management  far 
outruns  the  proportion  of  wage  in-  . 
creases.  Compare  the  strength  of  man- 
agement with  labor.  Management  has 
its  huge  capital,  its  plants,  its  powerful 
advertising  outlets,  its  integration  with 
other  industry.  Each  laborer  has  only 
his  two  hands  and  his  union.  The  battle 
cry  is  often  raised  to  the  effect  that  we 
are  dealing  with  big  unions  and  that 
industry-wide  bargaining  is  an  evil.  In- 
dustry-wide bargaining  is  a  logical 
development  from  the  growth  of  big  busi- 
ness in  this  country.  Of  what  effec- 
tiveness would  a  strike  be  against  a 
single  plant  of  a  huge  entity  when  the 
other  plants  of  the  company  can  con- 
tinue working,  although  the  single  plant 
is  not  operating?  Youmight  just  as  well 
say  flatly  that  labor  has  no  right  to  strike 
at  all. 

When  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act  was  passed  during  Roosevelt's  ad- 
ministration, it  was  sought  thereby  to 
bring  the  rights  of  labor  closer  into  bal- 
ance with  the  rights  and  the  powers  so 
ruthlessly  exercised  by  management.  It 
is  ridiculous  to  say,  as  Is  now  being  said, 
that  the  pendulum  has  swung  in  the 
other  direction,  and  that  labor  is  more 
powerful  than  management.    The  lab- 


orer has  advanced  step  by  step,  paying 
price  upon  price  for  the  small  gains  he 
has  made.    Each  gain  has  taken  years 
to  secure.    Can  we  in  all  honesty  now 
say — when  the  average  industrial  wage 
Is  $64  a  week  in  an  era  of  inflation— that 
the  worker  is  all  powerful  and  secure? 
When  the  average  worker  at  the  age  of 
65  finds  himself  excluded  from  the  labor 
market,  a  dependent  upon  the  bounty  of 
the  state  or  the  generosity  of  his  chil- 
dren— do  we  dare  to  say  that  the  laborer 
Is  so  secure  and  so  powerful  that  he  needs 
no  friends?    Can  we  now  say  that  the 
laboring  man  is  so  secure  and  so  pwDwer- 
ful  that  we  must  now  write  legislation 
to  curb  that  power— legislation  like  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act.  the  sole  purpose  of 
which  is  to  restrict  the  laboring  man's 
right  to  strike?     I  am  for  the  repeal  of 
that  act.    How  many  laboring  men  can 
face  the  prospect  of  old  age,  secure  In 
the  knowledge  that  his  savings  have  been 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  his  wants  when 
he  no  longer  can  work?     Is  he  so  safe 
and  so  overpowering  that  when  mine 
safety  legislation  in  the  Congress  is  again 
and  again  voted  down  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  the  mine  owners  rather  than 
the  lives  of  the  miners?    Is  labor  so  pow- 
erful that  It  can  request  and  receive  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  de- 
cent price-control  law  under  which  he 
can  live?    And  is  he  so  powerful  and 
secure  that  he  can  request  and  receive 
from  Congress  decent  housing  at  a  rental 
which  he  can  pay?     On  the  contrary, 
labor  has  too  few  followers  in  Congress. 

You  can  search  the  records  of  this 
Congress  and  you  will  find  out  how  Uttle 
there  is  of  legislation  which  passed  that 
pointed  to  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
working  man.  Taxing,  housing,  control 
legislation  easily  reveal  how  few  friends 
labor  really  has. 

That  is  why  I  am  proud  of  my  labor 
record  in  the  House. 


Cushmg  VA  Hospital 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHILIP  J.  PHILBIN 

OF  Massac  HUSBHTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
previously  spoken  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  in  opposition  to  the  closing  of 
Cushing  VA  Hospital  at  Pramingham. 
Mass..  as  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  serving  the  veterans  of  the  cen- 
tral Massachusetts  area  and,  in  this  clos- 
ing hour  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
I  must  continue  to  resist  this  most  un- 
wise and  unsound  move  on  the  part  of 
officials  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  the  Defense  Department. 

In  fact,  I  have  today  introduced  legis- 
lation in  the  House  to  keep  alive  this 
question  which  affects  vitally  so  many 
veterans  not  only  in  my  district  but 
throughout  the  Massachusetts  area.  Al- 
though the  Congress  will  be  adjourned, 
our  committees  will  continue  to  operate 
in  preparation  for  the  legislative  sched- 
ule of  the  next  Congress  and  I  am  seek- 
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Ing  the  cooc>eration  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  in  obtaining 
a  full  report  from  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration on  the  merits  of  my  bill. 

I  believe  that  this  report  will  disclose 
that  not  all  key  hospital  officials  In  the 
Veterans'  Administration  are  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  proposal  made  some  time 
SLgo  that  Cashing  VA  Hospital  revert  to 
the  Army  despite  the  opening  of  the  new 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Boston  later  this  month.  The  closing  of 
Gushing  has  created  many  problems  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  which 
continues  to  be  plagued  with  a  shortage 
of  tubercular,  neuropsychiatric  and  gen- 
eral medical  beds  in  the  Massachusetts 
area.  In  addition,  expensive  renovation 
of  the  West  Roxbury  VA  Hospital  will 
take  some  considerable  time  to  complete 
In  order  to  care  properly  for  the  para- 
""  plegic  patients  now  at  Cushing. 

As  early  as  September  1951,  I  urged 
the  Veterans'  Administration  to  establish 
a  domiciliary  center  at  Cushmg  VA  Hos- 
pital, once  the  new  Boston  hospital  was 
opened.  Domiciliary  care  is  urgently 
needed  in  the  New  England  area  and  we 
have  no  such  Federal  facilities  in  the 
New  England  States  proper  for  the  vet- 
erans from  this  part  of  the  country. 
The  nearest  such  facility  is  maintained 
at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  where  there  exists  in 
many  instaiices  a  considerable  waiting 
period  between  the  time  an  application 
Is  filed  by  a  veteran  for  domiciliary  care 
and  his  actual  admission  to  the  hospital. 
Fortunately,  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts maintains  domiciliary  care  facili- 
ties at  Chelsea  and  Holyoke.  but  veterans 
In  the  other  New  England  States  are  not 
SO  fortunate  and  must  rely  on  the  avail- 
ability of  Federal  facilities. 

At  the  time  of  my  api)eal  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  I  urged  these  of- 
ficials to  establish  a  pilot  domiciliary 
operation  at  Cushing  where  some  of  the 
great  advances  made  in  geriatrics,  that 
branch  of  medicine  specializing  in  the 
treatment  of  the  aged,  could  be  placed 
into  effect  on  a  trial  basis  to  see  whether 
It  would  be  feasible  to  institute  similar 
programs  at  other  VA  domiciliary  cen- 
ters. All  too  often,  our  aged  veterans 
are  simply  allowed  to  vegetate  in  many 
of  these  centers,  despite  the  great  strides 
made  in  geriatrics  in  recent  years,  and 
I  feel  sure  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration would  receive  the  support  and 
guidance  of  the  entire  medical  profession 
should  it  undertake  this  pioneer  dom- 
iciliary operation  at  Cushing  because 
clearly  in  many  ways  it  would  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  our  veterans. 

I  have  received  and  continue  to  re- 
ceive many  protests  about  the  closing  of 
Cushing.  In  fact,  in  February  my  oflBce 
was  deluged  with  mail  in  opposition  to 
this  move.  My  reply  contains  a  compre- 
hensive summary  of  the  Cushing  situa- 
tion and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  Included  in  the  Record  as  part  of 
my  remarks,  as  follows:  -' 

Dkah :  I  have  been  holding  your  note 

about  Cushing  pending  the  outcome  of  my 
continued  discussions  with  the  VA  about  the 
future  of  these  hospital  facilities.  Admiral 
Boone,  Chief  VA  Medical  Ertrector,  recently 
advised  me  that  Cushing  will  be  retained  for 
some  considerable  time  as  a  result  of  needed 
renovation  of  West  Roxbury  Hospital  for 
paraplegic  cases. 


This  work  will  take  some  months  and.  In 
the  meantime,  I  hope  that  It  may  be  possible 
for  us  to  obtain  reconsideration  of  the  clos- 
ing of  Cushing  as  a  VA  hospital  because.  In 
my  mind,  there  is  no  question  about  the 
continued  need  for  this  hospital  to  serve  the 
Veterans  of  the  central  Massachusetts  area. 
In  fact,  as  early  as  September  1951,  I  urged 
the  VA  to  establish  a  domiciliary  home  at 
Gushing  for  New  Elngland  veterans,  once  the 
new  Boston  hospital  was  opened,  and  my 
proposal  was  placed  before  a  special  VA  com- 
mittee making  a  study  of  the  future  require- 
ments for  domiciliary  beds. 

Just  recently.  Doctor  Boone  wrote  me: 
"With  reference  to  your  recommen<laUon 
that  the  VA  establish  a  domiciliary  program 
at  Gushing,  we  had  hoped  to  do  thl«.  but 
now  that  the  hospital  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Department  of  Defense,  some  other 
means  of  meeting  domiciliary  needs  in  the 
New  England  area  will  have  to  be  developed." 

As  you  know,  I  am  opposing  the  Army's 
move  to  take  over  Cushing  because  tt  will 
mean  the  loss  of  needed  t>eds  for  veterans' 
care  and  wUl  result  ultimately  in  the  cloamg 
Of  Murphy  Army  Hospital.  A  combined  hos- 
pital and  domiciliary  center  at  Pramlngham. 
operated  by  the  VA,  will  meet  best  oiu-  needs 
In  Massachusetts  and  I  shall  continue  my 
efforts  to  have  this  plan  adopted. 

You  can  count  on  me  to  do  everything 
possible  to  Insure  our  loyal  veterans  of  the 
type  of  service,  consideration,  and  solicitude 
they  are  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government.  I  hope  that  I  can  have  your 
support  and  help  in  this  regard. 

With  best  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PHILIF  J.   PHn-BU*. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has 
kept  abreast  of  developments  in  geri- 
atrics, but  thus  far  its  domicihary  pro- 
gram has  yet  to  put  into  effect  one  out- 
standing fact  that  the  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  aged  has  proved  conclusive- 
ly: Old  age  alone  does  not  rule  out  the 
prospect  of  happy,  productive  hves  for 
millions  of  Americans,  Veterans  in  our 
domiciliary  homes  are  receiving  wonder- 
ful care  and  the  best  treatment  medicine 
can  provide.  All  too  often,  these  older 
men  are  simply  allowed  to  round  out 
their  remaining  years  in  comfort;  yes, 
but  with  no  thought  whatever  to  the 
happy,  productive  activities  that  can  still 
be  theirs.  Many  of  them  are  forgotten, 
sitting  around  with  nothing  to  do,  theh: 
energies  and  talents  wasted  as  their 
bodily  and  mental  strength  ebbs. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  recog> 
nizes  these  facts  and  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pilot  domiciliary  center  at 
Cushing,  it  can  do  something  about  it. 
It  can  provide  a  program  for  our  vet- 
erans calling  for  a  life  rich  in  activities 
and  a  life  as  free  as  possible  from  di.sea.'e. 
Of  course,  while  it  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance, the  problems  of  older  veterans  are 
not  the  only  ones  such  a  home  could  cope 
with.  It  could  constructively  develop 
environmental  factors  that  would  Im- 
measurably Improve  the  lot  of  many  of 
our  physically  and  nervously  disabled 
veterans. 

I  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  a  recent  editorial 
from  the  Pitchburg  (Mass.)  Sentinel, 
which  treats  of  the  outstanding  work 
being  done  along  these  lines  at  a  geri- 
atric center  established  at  Cold  Spring- 
on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y.  The  editorial 
follows : 


Am  iNTxaxsTUfc  PaojscT 

"Geriatrics"  may  have  been  in  the  dlctloo- 
ary  for  a  long  time,  but  only  recently  has  It 
begun  to  crop  up  frequently  In  oommon  us- 
a^.  What  It  refers  to  is  old  age  and  the  dis- 
eases thereof.  As  people  are  living  longer 
these  days,  and  retiring  earUer.  more  and 
more  attention  Is  being  f^Wen  to  the  problem 
of  how  they  can  have  Interesting,  produc- 
tive lives  after  the  age  of  90. 

One  of  the  latest  experiments  In  geriatrics 
centers  around  a  country  estate  in  Cold 
Spring-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.,  whose  owner,  an 
alumna  of  Vassar  college,  is  busy  turning  her 
home  into  a  school.  The  students  also 
win  be  alumnae  of  Vassar.  and  wlU  be  60 
years  of  age  or  older.  The  enrollment  will  be 
limited  to  30  alumnae  at  a  time,  plus  hus- 
bands of  the  married  women,  for  a  period 
of  1  year. 

The  idea  behind  the  project  la  to  give 
these  older  people  an  opportunity  to  develop 
new  talents  and  interests  In  a  new  envlro- 
ment.  As  the  estate  is  equipped  with  a 
chemical  laboratury.  darkroom,  carjjentry 
workshop,  herb  gardens,  and  orchards,  not  \o 
mention  cows  and  chickens,  there  should  be 
ample  opportunity  for  tJils.  In  addition, 
there  Is  an  extensive  library  In  the  house, 
and  members  of  the  project  will  be  able 
to  attend  any  classes  at  nearby  Vassar  that 
Interest  them. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  has  set  up  • 
foundation  to  finance  the  project,  which  will 
be  run  in  close  c<^x>peraUon  with,  although 
not  controlled  by,  Vsasar  College. 

It  Lb  an  interesting  project,  and  Is  doubly 
unusual  in  that  most  aduit -education  pro- 
grams are  planned  fur  persons  of  high-achool 
education  or  less.  One  might  wonder  If  It 
Isnt  something  of  a  slap  at  our  colleges. 
What,  after  all.  Is  the  purpcse  of  a  liberal 
arts  college,  such  as  Vaasar.  if  not  to  supply 
Its  alumnae  with  enough  Intereata  and  men- 
tal su mulatlon  to  carry  them  gracefully  Into 
old  age? 

But  40  years  Is  a  long  time  and  perhaps 
a  booster  shot  In  education  at  the  end  of 
that  period  U  what  U  needed  to  reawaken 
the  Intellectual  and  creative  urges  that  have 
become  dormant  under  the  presstues  of 
everyday  living. 

I  also  cite  the  following  news  story 
from  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  predicts  we  will  have  within  the 
next  30  years  an  old-age  population  of 
24.000.000  persons  over  65  years  of  age. 
The  problem  of  the  aged  Is  one  that  we 
must  prepare  to  meet  now.  not  30  years 
from  now,  and  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Itself  a 
pioneer  In  the  treatment  of  the  aged 
through  Its  long-esubUshed  domiciliary 
program,  could  do  much  for  the  medical 
profession  and  the  entire  country  by 
utilizing  its  vast  experience  in  the  ei- 
tablishment  and  operation  of  a  pioneer 
domiciliary  center  at  Ciishing.  The  ma- 
terial from  the  Times  follows: 
RrruutMKMT    Caisis   itt   30   Ykabs    Is   Ssxm — 

66,000,000     PiksoNs     OvK«     45     FokrCAST. 

WriH  Otj)-ACE  Bi-oc  or  20.000,000  VoTxxs' 
(By  Kalman  Seigel) 

Hautman.  N.  Y..  January  26.— Seventy- 
five  experts  In  industrial  relations,  medi- 
cine, labor,  and  education,  admittedly  grop- 
ing for  a  solution  to  problems  of  retirement, 
agreed  here  today  that  the  Government  and 
Industry  should  abandon  chronological  age 
as  the  sole  basis  for  retirement. 

They  ended  a  3-day  conlerence  with  some 
agreement,  but  lltUe  unanimity,  on  a  host 
of  problems  relating  to  workers  65  years  old 
and  more.  The  conference  at  Arden  House 
was  arranged  by  the  McGregor  IMnd  of  De- 
troit and  the  National  Committee  on  the 
Aging  of  the  National  Social  WeUare  Aa- 
Mmblj. 
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The  partlcipanu  found  that  retirement 
solely  on  the  basis  of  age  was  "socially 
wasteful  and  that  older  persons  willing  and 
able  to  meet  Job  requirements  could  make 
a  pceltlve  contribution  to  the  national  econ- 
omy." 

Theodore  Klumpp.  president  of  WInthrop 
Stearns.  Inc..  and  conference  chairman,  de- 
clared that  the  retirement  problem  would 
become  a  crisis  In  30  years  unless  solution 
could  bt  found  to  the  broad  problem  of  how 
best  to  keep  a  growing  older  and  healthier 
.    population  out  of  idleness. 

rACTOBs  Uf  amaKMKNT 

The  conferees  agreed  that  health,  compe- 
tence and  the  individuals'  wishes  were 
equally  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  prob- 
lem of  retlri'ment.  To  offset  the  economic 
loss  that  would  result  from  compulsory  re- 
tirement of  able-bodied  workers  65  years  old, 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  promotion  of 
economic  ccndltlors  favorable  to  the  em- 
ployment of  such  workers  should  t>e  en- 
couraged. 

They  also  found  need  for  Industry  to  re- 
design and  adapt  Jot)s  and  the  Industrial 
environment  to  fit  the  needs  and  capabili- 
ties of  the  older  workers. 

Government  and  Industry  were  cautioned 
a'^ainst  continuing  the  stereotype  of  dis- 
ability, deterioration,  and  decrepitudes  In 
the  older  years.  A  constructive  approach  to 
complete  mental,  emotional,  and  physical 
health,  it  was  said,  would  enable  more  indi- 
viduals to  function  more  adequately  for  a 
longer  span 

Preparation  of  workers  for  retirement 
through  education  and  counseling  must  be 
more  universally  adopted,  the  partlcipanu 
held,  urging  'vhe  concept  of  retiring  to  some- 
thing insteivd  of  from  something.  Dr. 
Klumpp  observed  that  the  proponenu  of  the 
status  quo  in  compulsory  retirement  "failed 
to  take  into  account  the  situation  when  In 
leas  than  30  years  we  will  have  some  66.- 
000,000  persons  over  45  and  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  24.000.000  66  years  and 
over  ■• 

"Perhaps  they  think  we  should  cross  that 
bridge  when  we  get  to  It."  Dr.  Klumpp  con- 
tinued. "I  am  here  primarily  because  I 
think  we  should  begin  to  determine  now  how 
to  cross  it  and  twfore  an  old-age  bloc  of  20.- 
000.000  voters  starU  to  push  us  across.  We 
might  not  make  it  when  that  happens." 

I  also  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  the  text  of  my  bill  on 
Cushing  VA  Hospital,  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  domiciliary  cen- 
ter  at   Cushing    Veterans'   Administration 
Hospital  at  Pramingham,  Mass. 
Be  It  enacted,  etc..  That  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs  Is  authorized  and  directed 
to  establish,  operate  and  maintain  at  Cush- 
ing   Veteran.i'    Administration    Hospital    at 
Framingham.  Mass..  a  facility  for  the  domi- 
ciliary care  of  veterans  eligible  for  such  care 
under    laws    administered    by   the    Veterans' 
Administration. 

Sec.  2.  Such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  Include 
as  part  of  my  remarks  certain  corre- 
spondence from  my  files  about  Cushing 
VA  Hospital  and  also  some  newspaper 
clippings  outlinint;  my  efforts  in  having 
this  hospital  retained  for  the  benefit  of 
veterans  in  the  central  Massachusetts 
area.  The  material  follows: 
CoNCSEss  or  THK  UNrrED  States. 
I  House  or  Representatives, 

'  September  19.  1951. 

Gen.  CAtL  R   GaAX,  Jr., 

Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
DEAt  GCNEKAL  Grat  :  AccoTdlhg  to  reports 
reaching  me,  the  Veterans'  Administration 


contemplates  closing  Cushing  VA  Hospital  at 
Pramingham.  Mass..  once  the  new  l,OOD-bed 
hospital  at  Boston  is  completed. 

While  I  hope  that  continued  operations  at 
Cushing  are  found  feasible  in  the  light  of  the 
many  veterans  in  my  district  who  are  being 
served  by  this  Installation,  I  am  wondering 
whether  there  has  been  some  study  by  your 
officials  of  the  facilities  available  at  Cushing 
for  the  possible  establishment  of  a  domlcU- 
lary  home. 

At  present,  veterans  from  the  New  England 
area  have  domiciliary  facilities  available  for 
them  at  Bath.  N.  Y.,  and  1  presume  that 
you  have  a  considerable  waiting  list  of  vet- 
erans in  need  of  this  service.  In  our  own 
State  of  Massachusetts,  veterans  In  need  of 
domiciliary  care  must  undergo  in  some  In- 
stances a  waiting  period  of  some  20  months 
before  admittance  can  be  gained  into  cur 
State-operated  Institutions.  Presumably, 
similar  situations  exist  In  the  other  New 
England  States  and  there  Is  no  question  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion domiciliary  home  in  our  area  would  do 
much  to  alleviate  these  conditions. 

Cushing  would  seem  to  be  an  ideal  loca- 
tion and  I  will  appreciate  very  much  having 
your  commenu  concerning  the  possibilities. 

With  thanlts  and  usual  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

VrmiANs'   Administhatiow, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  3.  1951. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dea«  Ma  Philbin:  This  Is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  September  19.  1951.  addressed  to 
the  Administrator,  concerning  the  possibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  domiciliary  at  Cushing 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital.  Fram- 
ingham. Mass..  when  the  Cushing  hospital 
Is  closed. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Is  In  the 
process  of  conducting  a  study  to  determine 
the  future  estimated  over-all  requirements 
for  domiciliary  beds.  As  you  can  well  un- 
derstand, this  is  a  very  involved  subject  and 
requires  a  detailed  and  comprehensivn 
analysis  of  all  factors.  Until  this  study  Is 
considerably  further  developed,  a  complete 
program  for  location  of  future  domiciliary 
facilities  must  necessarily  be  deloyed. 

You  may  t>e  certain  we  are  pressing  the 
subject  most  vigorously  and  hope,  to  be  able 
to  develop  a  proposed  domiciliary  program 
in  the  very  near  future.  I  am  taking  nec- 
essary steps  to  insure  that  your  comments 
regarding  the  Cushing  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  at  Pramingham  are  given 
every  consideration  by  the  committee  mak- 
ing this  study. 

Your  interest  In  this  matter  Is  very  much 
appreciated. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

J.  T.  Boone. 
Vice   Admiral   (MC),   United   States 
Navy.    Retired,    Chief    Medical    Di- 
rector. 

Jantjabt  23,  1952. 
Admiral  Joel  T.  Boone. 

Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
Veterans'  Administration,  Washing- 
ton, D   C. 

Dear  Admiral  Eoone:  I  appreciated  the  in- 
formation which  your  office  has  furnished 
me  concerninT;  your  plans  for  disposition  of 
Cushing  Hospital.  Framingham,  Mass.,  when 
the  new  VA  hospital  at  Boston  is  occupied. 

Sometime  ago  I  communicated  with  VA 
In  Washington  relative  to  the  possibility  of 
using  Cushing  as  a  domiciliary  home  and 
also  reserving  the  balance  of  its  facilities  for 
overflow  cases.  As  you  know,  we  have  been 
pretty  hard  pressed  in  Massachusetts  for  vet- 
erans' hospitalization  and  currently  there  Is 
a  considerable  delay  In  processing  applica- 
tions and  admitting  patients,  some  of  whom 
urgently  need  treatment. 


Both  the  American  Legion  and  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  urged  upon  me  the 
foregoing  utilization  of  Cushing. 

I  understand  now  that  you  plan  to  trans- 
fer Cushing  to  the  Army  for  specialized 
treatment  cases  from  Fort  Devens,  Camp  Ed- 
wards and  Murphy  General  Hospital  which 
the  Army  apparently  plans  to  close  again. 
You  will  recall  that  over  the  protests  of  our 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  which 
gave  the  matter  careful  study  over  a  long 
period  of  time  the  Army  previously  closed  the 
latter  installation  only  to  have  to  reopen  it 
later  Just  as  we  predicted.  This  was  a  costly 
and   inane  of>eration. 

The  situation  here  regarding  hospitaliza- 
tion and  care  of  veterans  I  should  say  from 
my  own  knowledge  would  be  exceedingly 
serious  should  you  close  out  Cushing.  Vet- 
eran paraplegics,  nervqus  and  mental,  and 
lung  cases  all  present  a  most  perplexing 
problem  for  our  State  and  my  district  as  well 
as  for  your  agency. 

Before  you  Join  hands  with  the  Army  In 
further  mishandling  our  veterans  hospitali- 
zation problem  in  this  area,  I  would  wish 
that  you  could  give  the  matter  additional 
careful  study,  because  I  am  convinced  that 
the  present  plan  and  project,  if  I  under- 
stand It  rightly,  will  never  serve  our  needs, 
and  will  come  an  early  cropper. 

Moreover,  the  desirability  of  a  domiciliary 
home  for  this  area  is  manifest  not  only  to 
the  organized  veterans  groups  but  to  any- 
one who  has  had  contact  with  veterans' 
problems  in  our  State. 

I  should  Indeed  appreciate  your  views, 
proposals,  and  plans  for  solving  these  very 
servlous  problems  in  Massachusetts  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  the  adequate  utilization 
of  Cushing  and  the  elimination  of  present 
facilities  without  apparent  sulistltutlon  at 
present  in  certain  categories  as  mentioned 
above. 

Hoping  you  are  well  and  with  thanks  and 
best  wishes,  I  am. 

Sincerely   yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

r-  ■ 

Veterans'  Administration. 
Washington,  D.  C,  January  31,  1952. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin. 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Philbin:  I  have  Just  returned 
to  the  office  from  a  trip  to  some  of  our 
field  stations  and  your  letter  of  January  23, 
1952.  was  immediately  brought  to  my  at- 
tention. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Adklns.  my  executive  ofBcer.  has 
advised  me  of  his  conversation  with  Mr. 
Gaucher,  your  administrative  assistant,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital.  Framingham.  Mass.  It  is  regretted 
that  I  must  inform  you  that  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  been  directed  to  release 
this  hospital  for  use  by  the  Army  In  con- 
sonance with  the  over-all  needs  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  I  can  assure  you.  how- 
ever, that  every  possible  step  will  be  taken 
to  Insure  that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
patients  presently  hospitalized  at  Framing- 
ham will  be  furnished  adequate  facilities 
In  order  that  the  presently  high  quality  of 
medical  care  being  furnished  them  will  be 
continued  with  an  absolute  minimum  of 
interruption.  The  future  plan  for  Praming- 
ham is.  of  course,  a  matter  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Defense  and 
must  therefore  of  necessity  be  taken  up 
with  them. 

Your  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  veteran 
Is  very   much   appreciated;    together   we   are 
zealous  to  serve  them  faithfully. 
With  kindest  personal  regards.  I  am. 
Very  sincerely. 

J.  T.  Boonk. 
Fzce     Admiral     {Medical    Corps), 
United     States    Nary,    Retired; 
Chief  Medical  Dirtctor. 
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PEBBT7ABT  26,   1952. 

Vice  Adm.  J.  T.  Boone, 

Chief  Medical  Director. 

Veterans'  Administration, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DsAS  AoMiKAL  Boone:  I  found  your  reply 
to  my  letter  of  January  23  about  Gushing 
VA  Hospital  at  Pramlngham,  Mass.,  far 
from  adequate  for  my  needs  and  wish  you 
would  give  my  previous  requests  additional 
study  so  that  a  more  comprehensive  reply 
can  be  sent  me. 

Certainly  ycu  will  agre«  that  your  letter 
of  January  31  does  not  cover  my  request  for 
your  views,  proposals,  and  plans  for  solv- 
ing the  tubercular,  paraplegic,  and  neuro- 
•ychlatrlc  patient-transfer  problem  at  Gush- 
ing and  I  wish  you  would  outline  to  me  the 
apeclflc  action  you  plan  to  take  to  cope  with 
this  situation. 

Your  letter  of  January  31  states  that  "the 
Veterans'  Administration  has  been  directed 
to  release  this  hospital  (Gushing  VA  Hospi- 
tal) for  use  by  the  Army."  It  would  be 
helpftil  to  me  if  you  would  let  me  know 
who  has  directed  this  release  and  also  fur- 
nish me  with  the  reasons  which  prompted 
that  ofOcial  to  feel  that  this  move  was 
desirable. 

On  October  3.  1951,  you  advised  me  that 
a  proposal  of  mine  that  the  VA  establish  a 
domiciliary  home  at  Gushing  upon  the  open- 
ing of  the  new  Boston  hospital  would  re- 
ceive the  consideration  of  your  special  com- 
mittee studying  domiciliary  needs.  It  would 
be  helpful  to  me  if  you  wotild  let  me  have 
the  committee's  recommendations  regard- 
ing donUclliary  care  for  New  England  veter- 
ans and  its  thoiights  about  the  possible 
utilization  of  the  Gushing  facilities  as  a 
domiciliary  home. 

A  report  I  have  from  a  veterans'  organ- 
ization indicates  that  the  VA  plans  to  es- 
tablish domiciliary  facilities  at  Newington, 
Conn.,  and  if  this  is  the  case.  I  am  won- 
dering why  this  information  was  not  fur- 
nished me  In  yoiir  letter  of  October  3  In 
reply  to  mine  of  September  19  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

I  wish  to  reiterate  my  deep  Interest  In 
the  continued  utilization  of  Gushing  as  a 
VA  hospital  and  wonder  whether  you  might 
find  It  possible  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pilot  domiciliary  home  there,  uti- 
lizing the  latest  advances  made  by  the  sci- 
ence of  geriatrics  and  thus  obtain  an  en- 
tirely new  approach  to  domiciliary  treat- 
ment for  our  aged  veterans. 

I  feel  sure  that  a  pioneer  undertaking  of 
this  kind  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
would  receive  welcome  assistance  and  guid- 
ance from  our  great  medical  schools  in 
the  Boston  area  and,  in  fact,  should  evoke 
great  interest  from  research  agencies  and 
hospital  centers  in  addition  to  the  entire 
medical   profession. 

With  usual  good  wishes,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

PlULlp  J.   Phtlbin. 

VcTEaANs'  ADMiinsrntATioM. 
Washington.  D.  C,  March  12.  1952. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Deas  Ma.  Philbin:  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  Fe'cruary  26,  1852,  requesting 
more  detailed  Information  relative  to  my 
views,  proposals  and  plans  for  solving  the 
neuropsychiatrlc,  paraplegic,  and  tubercu- 
lous patient  transfer  problem  caused  by  our 
having  to  vacate  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Pramlngham,  Mass.  I  am 
very  sorry  that  my  January  23  letter  did  not 
provide  the  desired  information.  Tou  real- 
ize, I  am  sure,  how  difficult  It  Is  to  quickly 
resolve  all  problems  arising  from  a  situation 
of  this  kind. 

The  hospital  at  Pramlngham,  Mass.,  Is 
being  returned  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  u.se  by  the  Army  at  the  direction  of 
the  President.    Facilities  for  the  paraplegic 


patients  will  be  provided  at  the  West  Rox- 
bury  hospital,  but  the  alterations  and  addi- 
tions required  will  not  be  completed  at  the 
time  the  new  Boston  hospital  Is  opened.  It 
is  planned  to  care  for  the  tuberciilous  cases 
at  the  new  hospital  now  under  construction 
at  West  Haven.  Conn.,  although  this  hospital 
will  not  be  available  for  occupancy  until 
after  the  first  of  January  1953.  Plaiu  are 
now  being  developed  for  the  Interim  care 
and  treatment  of  paraplegic  and  tuberculous 
patients.  Patients  with  neuropsychiatrlc 
disorders  will  be  cared  for  at  the  new  Boston 
hospital,  and  ultimately  at  the  new  Brockton 
neuropsychiatrlc  hospital  now  scheduled  for 
completion  dxirlng  February  1953. 

With  reference  to  your  recommendation 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  establish 
a  domiciliary  program  at  the  Pramlngham 
(Gushing)  Hospital :  We  had  hoped  to  do  this, 
but  now  that  the  hospital  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  some 
other  means  of  meeting  domiciliary  needs 
in  the  New  England  area  will  have  to  be 
developed. 

I  regret  that  our  plans  for  handling  the 
Pramlngham  situation  have  not  developed 
sufficiently  so  that  you  could  be  provided  all 
of  the  details  desired.  However,  I  appreci- 
ate jdmi  continued  interest  in  this  matter 
and  hope  that  this  more  saUafactorlly  an- 
swers yo\ir  questions. 

Very  truly  yours, 

J.  T.  BOOITK, 

Vice  Admiral  {MC).  United  States 
Navy.  Retired.  Chief  Medical 
Director. 

Mabch  4,  1052. 

Eon.  L.  MsNDEL  RrvEBfl, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Menoci.:  In  view  of  the  splendid  job. 
Which  your  hospital  committee  did  in  con- 
nection with  the  Murphy  Army  Hospital  at 
Waltham,  Mass..  I  thought  you  would  be  in- 
terested in  some  recent  developments  at  that 
Institution  occasioned  by  new  Army  policy. 

You  will  recall  that  at  the  time  of  your 
hearings  In  Washington  and  Waltham.  the 
Army  was  prepared  to  carry  out  its  plaiu  to 
close  Murphy  Army  Hospital.  Despite  the 
earnest  recommendations  of  your  splendid 
committee  to  the  contrary,  the  Army  sub- 
sequently carried  out  that  plan  but  upon  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war  was  compelled. 
Just  as  you  and  the  rest  of  us  knowing  of  this 
situation  had  predicted,  to  reopen  Murphy 
Army  Hospital. 

I  am  constrained  to  have  to  advise  you  that 
the  Army  has  now  api>arently  decided  to 
close  it  again  and  hold  It  In  a  stand-by  posi- 
tion. Meanwhile  It  proposes  to  transfer  the 
Murphy  Army  Hospital  cases,  present  and 
future,  to  Gushing  Hospital,  which  Is  now  a 
Veterans"  Administration  facility. 

Since  I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  unwise 
move  on  the  part  of  the  Army  and  will  result 
In  ftirther  confusion,  not  only  in  Army,  but 
In  veterans  hospitalization  problem.<;  in  New 
England  and  particularly  in  Massachusetts. 
Congressman  Donohub  and  I  would  be  es- 
pecially eager  to  have  you  reconvene  your 
committee  with  a  view  to  securing  an  oAcial 
statement  of  the  facts  and  taking  appro- 
priate remedial  tkctlon  perhaps  to  block  an- 
other major  blunder. 

I  shall  await  the  pleasure  of  your  reply  and 
look  forward  to  the  wisdom  and  force  of  your 
action  In  this  matter. 

With  thanks  and  usual  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin. 

[From  the  CUnton  Daily  Item  of  September 
19.  1951] 

Congressman  Philbin  Wanxs  VA  Asking 
Foa  Establishment  op  a  DouiciuAaT 
Home  AT  CosHiNo  Hospital,  Framincham 
Congressman   Phujp  J.   Philbix.   of  this 

town,  today,  called  upon  the  Veterans'  Ad- 


ministration fo  establish  a  domlctTlary  hotne 
at  Gushing  VA  Hospital,  Framingham,  In- 
stead of  the  outright  closing  of  these  fa- 
cilities once  the  new  1,000-bed  Boston  hos- 
pital Is  opened. 

Congressman  Philbin  said  the  establish- 
ment of  domiciliary  care  faculties,  at  Gush- 
ing, would  do  much  to  ease  the  load  on  State- 
operated  soldiers'  homes  In  the  New  England 
area,  citing  waiting  periods  running  to  20 
or  more  months  for  the  average  veteran  In 
need  of  such  services.  H*  pointed  out  that 
New  England,  at  present,  has  no  Pederal* 
domiciliary  home  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  in  great  measure  vet- 
erans from  this  area  can  only  obtain  this 
care  at  Bath,  N.  Y.,  the  nearest  domiciliary 
center  serving  the  Middle  Atlantic  States. 

The  Clinton  Congressman  ttprw ed  tiM 
hope  that  the  Veterans'  AdmlaJBtftiou 
would  maintain  hospital  facilities,  at  Fram- 
ingham, to  serve  veterans  in  the  Central 
Massachusetts  area  and  urged  VA  officials  to 
make  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasibility 
of  establishing  a  combined  boapltal  and  dom- 
iciliary center  at  Cxishlng. 

Congressman  Philbin  wrote  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministrator Carl  R.  Gray,  Jr..  In  part.  a« 
follows : 

"According  to  reports  reaching  me.  the 
Veterans'  Administration  contemplates  clos- 
ing Gushing  VA  Hospital  at  Pramlngham. 
Mass..  once  the  new  1,000-bed  hospital  at 
Boston  Is  completed. 

"While  I  hope  that  continued  operations 
at  Gushing  are  found  feasible  In  the  light 
of  the  many  veterans  In  my  district  who  ar« 
being  served  by  this  Installstton.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  there  has  t)een  some  study 
by  your  officials  of  the  facilities  available  at 
Gushing  for  the  possible  establishment  of 
a  domiciliary  home. 

"At  present,  veterans  from  the  New  Eng- 
land area  have  domiciliary  facilities  avail- 
able for  them  at  Bath.  N  T  .  and  I  presume 
that  you  have  a  considerable  waiting  list 
of  veterans  In  need  of  this  servlc*.  In  otir 
own  State  of  Massachusetts,  veterans  in  need 
of  domiciliary  care  must  undergo  In  some  In- 
stances a  waiting  period  of  some  20  months 
before  admittance  can  be  gained  Into  our 
State-operated  Institutions.  Presumably, 
similar  situations  exist  In  other  New  Eng- 
land Ststes  and  there  is  no  question  that 
the  establishment  of  a  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion domiciliary  home  in  our  area  would  do 
much  to  alleviate  these  conditions. 

"Ctishlng  would  seem  to  be  an  Ideal  loca- 
tion and  I  hope  that  you  may  find  it  possible 
to  authorlae  a  survey  to  determine  the  feasi- 
bility of  establishing  a  combined  hospital 
and  domiciliary  center  at  Framingham." 

The  Veterans'  Administration  malntainB 
16  domlcillar>  stations  throughout  the  coun- 
try prodding  medical  care  for  veterans  who 
are  unable,  becau.se  of  their  disabilities,  to 
care  for  themselves.  These  facilities  do  not 
provide  constant  nursing  care  or  medical  su- 
pervision, but  offer  home  care  for  disabled 
veterans  and  medical  treatment  when 
needed. 

[From  the  Boston  Post  of  October  24.  1951 J 

Mat  Retain  Gushing  VA  Hospital— Pihlbiw 

WouLo     Havs     Do»nm,TABT     Horn     roB 

VrrtKANs 

Washj.vcton.  October  2S. — The  Veteraaa' 
Administration  is  now  in  the  process  of  con- 
ducting a  survey  of  Its  future  requirement* 
for  domiciliary  beds  and  full  consideration 
Will  be  given  a  proposal  recentl.  made  by 
Congressman  Philip  J.  Philbin  of  the  Third 
Massachusetts  District  that  Gushing  VA 
Hospital  at  Framingham,  Mass.,  be  con- 
verted to  a  domiciliary  home  for  New  Eng- 
land veterans,  according  to  Information  re- 
leased today  by  the  Clinton  Congressman. 

WOTJLO    USB     HOSPITAL 

Philbw  Is  seeking  the  establishment  of 
domiciliary   care   facilities    at    Cashing   for 
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continued  operation  of  the  hospital  when 
the  new  1,000-bed  VA  hospital  Is  opened  at 
Boston.  The  gradual  closing  of  Gushing  is 
contemplated  at  that  time,  as  a  result  of 
which  Philbin  has  urged  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  maintain  a  combined  hospi- 
tal and  domiciliary  home  at  Framingham. 

Vice  Adm.  J.  T.  Boone,  chief  medical  direc- 
tor of  Veterans'  Administration,  has  written 
Congressman  Philbin   in   part   as  follows: 

"Ycu  may  be  certain  we  are  pressing  the 
subject  most  vigorously  and  hop  to  be  able 
to  develop  a  proposed  domiciliary  program 
In  the  very  near  futxire.  I  am  taking  neces- 
sary steps  to  Insure  that  your  comments 
regarding  the  Gushing  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  at  Framingham  are  given 
every  consideration  by  the  committee  mak« 
ing  this  study." 

(From  the  Milford  Dally  News  of  November 

19,  19511 

VF\V  Post  Backs  Movi  Bt  Philbin 

The  Lieutenant  Robert  C.  Frascottl  Post. 
VFW,  yesterday  through  a  resolution  sup- 
ported Congressman  Phili.p  J.  Philbin'b 
move  to  have  Gushing  Hospital  In  Framing- 
ham retained  as  a  domiciliary. 

The  resolution,  presented  by  Commander 
John  F.  X.  Davoren  at  a  county  council 
meeting  In  Millbury.  was  passed  and  a  tele- 
gram was  sent  from  the  council  to  Congress- 
man Philbin,  Informing  him  of  the  action. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  has  an- 
nounced that  It  plans  to  close  Gushing  when 
the  new  1,000-bed  VA  hospital  In  Boston  Is 
opened. 

The  council  represented  48  posts  In  the 
county.  Saturday  State-wide  action  on  the 
resolution  will  be  taken  at  a  meeting  In  the 
State  bouse.  Others  attending  the  meeting 
were  County  Junior  Vice  Commander.  James 
Crlvcllo  and  George  L.  Sullivan.  Jr.,  delegate. 

The  meeting  was  at  the  Millbury  VFW 
post  quarters.  Commander  of  the  post  is 
Theodore  LeBeau  of  Milford. 

(From    the    Worcester    Dally    Telegram    of 

January  23,  1952] 

Philbin    Opposes    Asmt's    Taking    Gushing 

Hospital 

Washington,  Thursday.— Representative 
Philbin,  Democrat,  of  Masachusetts.  dis- 
closed yesterday  the  Army  Intends  to  use 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Framingham.  Mass..  for  specialized  treat- 
ment of  service  personnel  In  the  New  Eng- 
land area. 

The  Veterans'  Admlnlstrstlon  advised 
Senator  Sal'Tonstall,  Republican,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, last  week  It  was  turning  Gushing 
Hospital  over  to  the  Army  In  the  near  fu- 
ture. Philbin  questioned  the  Army  Sur- 
geon General  about  the  matter  and  has 
been  told  the  Army  plans  to  provide  general 
medical  care  at  Gushing  not  now  available 
at  Fort  Devens  and  Gamp  Edwards  station 
hospitals. 

'  TO  close  mubpht  hospital 

Philbin  said  he  also  learned  the  Army 
ultimately  plans  to  close  Murphy  Army 
Hospital  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  placing  It  on 
a  standby  basis. 

Philbin  said  he  learned  the  Army  plans  to 
move  Into  Gushing  Hospital  as  soon  as  vet- 
eran patients  are  transferred  to  other  vet- 
erans' hospitals  In  the  New  England  region. 
Most  of  these  patients  will  be  moved — prob- 
ably beginning  In  July — to  the  new  VA 
hospital  In  Boston,  which  now  Is  about  92 
percent  complete. 

Philbin  expressed  opposition  to  the 
moves,  lU'glng  that  the  Veterans'  Admini- 
stration retain  the  Framingham  hospital  as 
a  home  for  ailing  New  England  veterans. 
He  also  protested  the  planned  closing  of 
Murphy  General  Hospital. 


COSTLT  to  TAXPATEaS 

"The  way  the  Army  has  managed  Murphy 
Army  Hospital,"  he  said,  "Is  certainly  be- 
wildering and  also  very  costly  to  the  tax- 
payers. First,  over  the  strenuous  objection 
of  our  House  Armed  Services  Hospital  Sub- 
committee, the  Army  closed  that  hospital. 
Subsequently,  Just  as  we  had  predicted,  It 
was  compelled  to  reopen  It.  The  Army  now 
proposes  to  close  It  again  and  hold  It  on  a 
standby  basis." 

Philbin  said  he  is  disturbed  over  reports 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration  has  a  pa- 
tient problem  In  transferring  paraplegic, 
tubercular,  and  neuropsychiatrlc  cases  from 
Gushing  to  other  veterans'  hospitals  In 
Massachusetts  because  of  the  lack  of  avail- 
able specialized  facilities  for  these  patients. 

PAETICULABLY   CONCERNED 

"I  am  particularly  concerned  about  many 
seriously  afflicted  veterans  currently  receiv- 
ing treatment  at  Gushing,"  said  Philbin, 
"and  I  am  moving  immediately  to  make  sure 
that.  If  and  when  Gushing  is  closed  as  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  and  taken 
over  by  the  Army,  there  will  not  only  be 
adequate  hospitalization  but  uninterrupted 
specialized  treatment  for  these  bo3rs." 


(From  the  Leominster  Dally  Enterprise  of 
January  24,   1952) 

Philbin  In  Statement  On  Hospital 

Washington.  January  24. — Representative 
Philbin,  Republican,  Massachusetts,  says  the 
Army  ultimately  plans  to  close  Murphy  Army 
Hospital  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  placing  it  on  a 
standby  basis. 

He  opposed  the  move  and  said  In  a  state- 
ment last  night: 

"The  way  the  Army  has  managed  Murphy 
Army  Hospital  Is  certainly  bewildering  and 
also  very  costly  to  the  taxpayers.  First,  over 
the  strenuous  objection  of  our  House  Armed 
Services  Hospital  Subcommittee,  the  Army 
closed  that  hospital.  Subsequently,  Just  as 
we  had  predicted,  it  was  compelled  to  reopen 
It.  The  Army  now  proposes  to  close  It  again 
and  hold  It  on  a  standby  basis." 

Philbin  said  also  the  Army  Intends  to  use 
the  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  at 
Framingham,  Mass.,  for  specialized  treatment 
of  service  personnel  In  the  New  England  area. 

Philbin  said  the  Army  Surgeon  General 
plans  to  provide  medical  care  at  Gushing  not 
now  available  at  Fort  Devens  and  Camp  Ed- 
wards Station  Hospitals. 

He  said  he  also  is  opposed  to  that  move. 


Veterans  or  Foreicn  Wars, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  6,  1952. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congressman  :  I  am  enclosing 
herewith  a  report  to  Department  Commander 
Timothy  J  Murphy  from  our  service  office 
which  relates  to  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Gushing  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  in 
Framingham  around  July  1,  1952. 

The  members  of  the  Department  of  Massa- 
chusetts Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  are  deeply 
concerned  as  to  the  question  of  what  will 
become  of  the  tubercular  and  paraplegic  pa- 
tients no\r  at  Gushing  as  noted  In  paragraph 
8  which  I  have  marlced  for  your  attention. 
It  is  well  to  state  that  all  patients  will  t>e 
taken  care  of,  but  the  big  question  Is  when 
and  how,  especially  if  any  delays  occur  In 
opening  up  the  new  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  In  Jamaica  Plain  and  where  will  the 
proper  facilities  be  for  paraplegics. 

Deeply  grateful  for  your  many  past  favors, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Powers, 
Quartermaster- Adjutant. 


February  25,  1952. 
John  B    Powers, 

Quartermaster- Adjutant,  Massachusetts 
Department,  VFW.  71  State  House. 
Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Mb.  Powers:  Thank  you  for  sending 
me  a  copy  of  the  rep>ort  recently  submitted 
to  Commander  Murphy  about  dishing  VA 
Hospital  by  your  service  office.  This  in- 
formation was  very  helpful   to  me. 

Prior  to  this  January  29  report  I  had 
already  expressed  to  VA  officials  here  my 
deep  concern  about  the  paraplegic,  tubercu- 
lar, and  neuropsychiatrlc  patients  now  hos- 
pitalized at  Gushing  In  the  light  of  the  lack 
of  available  facilities  at  other  VA  hospitals 
In  the  Massachusetts  area. 

In  a  recent  memorandum  furnished  me  by 
Admiral  Boone,  chief  VA  medical  director, 
he  has  this  to  say  about  the  transfer  of 
patients:  "I  can  assure  you  that  every  pos- 
sible step  will  be  taken  to  Insure  that  the 
Veterans'  Administration  patients  presently 
hosplUllzed  at  Framingham  will  be  furnished 
adequate  facilities  In  order  that  the  pres- 
ently high  quality  of  medical  care  being  fur- 
nished them  win  be  continued  with  an  abso- 
lute minimum  of  interruption." 

These  assurances  are  far  from  adequate, 
and  I  am  pressing  VA  officials  for  more  defi- 
nite Information.  Of  course,  I  am  vigorously 
opposing  the  transfer  of  Gushing  to  the 
Army,  and  hope  that  we  can  maintain  It 
as  a  VA  facility.  In  this  respect,  I  hope 
that  I  can  count  on  the  support  of  your 
organization  on  a  proposal  I  made  last  Sep- 
tember that  the  VA  establish  a  domiciliary 
home  at  Gushing  for  our  New  England  vet- 
erans In  addition  to  maintaining  general 
hospital  facilities  for  veterans  residing  In 
the  central  Massachusetts  area. 

I  feel  sure  that  the  files  of  your  organi- 
zation will  disclose  many  pending  requests 
made  to  the  VA  hospitals  In  the  Massachu- 
setts area  for  hospitalization,  like  my  own 
do,  and  the  unfortunate  fact  that  long  wait- 
ing lists  are  the  general  rule  at  most  VA 
hospitals  because  of  the  lack  of  bed  space. 

In  my  mind.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate 
to  lose  Gushing  as  a  VA  hospital  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  keep  these  facilities  In  the 
hands  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
serve  the  needs  of  our  Massachusetts  vet- 
erans. 

With  usual  good  wishes  to  you  and  your 
membership,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Philip  J.  Philbin, 


Veterans  op  Foreign  Wars, 
Boston,  Mass.,  February  28,  1952. 
Hon.  Philip  J.  Philbin, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman  Philbin  :  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate your  letter  of  February  25,  1952, 
concerning  the  proposed  closing  of  the 
Gushing  Hospital  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  be  taken  over  by  the  Army.  I 
fully  agree  with  you  that  Gushing  should  be 
kept  as  a  domiciliary  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. Everyone  interested  knows 
that  we  need  it  very  badly  here  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

However,  we  have  been  advised  by  Admiral 
Boone  that  the  Army  will  not  take  over  the 
Gushing  Hospital  until  all  the  patients  now 
in  Cxishlng  are  properly  taken  care  of.  This, 
of  course,  will  include  the  tubercular,  para- 
plegic, and  the  neuropsychiatrlc  cases. 

If  the  Army  will  live  up  to  this  promise, 
there  Is  not  much  we  can  hold  against  it. 
Just  as  long  as  the  patients  are  properly 
cared  for  and  not  placed  in  too  much  dis- 
comfort. I  deeply  appreciate  your  feelings 
In  regard  to  this  problem. 

Deeply  grateful  for  your  many  past  favors, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Powers, 
Quartermaster-Adjutant. 
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Resolutions  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Department  of  Massachusetts 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mrs.  ROGEIRS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr, 
Speaker  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following  letter  and  resolutions  from  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wirs,  Department 
of  Massachiisetts : 

Depaktment  of  Massachusitits. 
Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars  of 

THE  Untted  States, 
Boston,  Mass.,  July  3.  1952. 
Hon.  Edtth  Nottkse  Rogeks, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Congresswoman  :  Enclosed  here- 
with    are     three     resolutions     unanimously 
adoptel    at    the    Thirty-second    Department 
Encampment  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
of  the  United  States  in  Revere,  Mass..  for- 
warded to  you  for  your  consideration  and 
study. 

Deeply  grateful  for  yo\ur  many  past  favors, 
I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  B.  Powers, 
Quartermaster- Adjutant. 


Whereas  the  members  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  are  aware  of  the  devastating 
effects  which  inflation  Inevitably  Inflicu 
upon  the  living  standards  of  the  people  and 
upon  the  national  economy;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  Government  Is 
presently  engaged  In  a  defense  program  of 
vast  proportions  putting  into  motion  forces 
which  if  uncontroUed  would  inevitably  lead 
to  Inflation;  and 

Whereas  such  inflation  would  imperil  the 
success  of  that  program  and  consequently 
create  a  serioios  threat  to  the  foundations  of 
freedom  upon  which  our  Government  is  es- 
tablished, as  well  as  to  the  economic  welfare 
of  every  wage  earner,  business  enterprise 
and,  more  Immediately,  to  every  person  de- 
pendent upon  a  flxed  Income;  and 

Whereas  this  organization  is  of  the  firm 
belief  that  price  and  wage  controls  are  es- 
sential weapons  In  the  flght  against  such 
inflation:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Depart- 
ment, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  assembled 
In  Revere  this  month  of  June  1952,  record 
Itself  as  recommending  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  that  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  be  extended  beyond  its  present  ex- 
piration date  and  that  the  Congress  make 
full  use  of  Its  powers  to  insure  that  the 
stabilization  program  be  continued  and  ef- 
fectively utilized  for  so  long  as  there  shall 
remain  a  clear  danger  of  Inflation;  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  forthwith  to  each  Member  from  Massa- 
chusetts of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

Whereas  Stalin's  gunmen  slaughtered  15.- 
000  Polish  soldiers  at  the  Katyn  Forest,  Camp 
Kozielsk,  Camp  Starobielsk,  and  Camp  Os- 
tanshkov  in  1940;  and 

Whereas  influences  in  United  States  Gov- 
ernment have  not  only  remained  silent  but 
kept  the  facts  of  this  inhuman  act  from  the 
American  press  and  from  the  American  pub- 
lic; and 

Whereas  the  investigation  was  suppressed 
and  an  iron  cvirtaln  regarding  the  Katyn 
Forest  massacre  was  drawn  by  high  military 
oflicers  in  the  Pentp.-on  In  Washington;  and 


Whereas  the  Polish  Americans  received 
evasive  answers  by  the  State  Department  in 
Washington;  and 

Whereas  the  slaughter  of  the  Polish  offi- 
cers was  kept  hidden  at  the  Yalta  and  Pots- 
dam conferences  and  at  the  Nuremberg 
trials;  and 

Whereas  It  has  been  established  that  the 
Government  of  Russia  is  responsible  for  this 
atrocity;  and 

Whereas  this  is  a  crime  against  all  human 
decency  and  concept  of  the  rights  of  human 
beings:  and 

Whereas  American  ofQcers.  otir  military 
chaplains,  when  found  In  communistic-over- 
run Korean  soli,  their  hands  tied  behind 
their  backs  with  the  same  kind  of  trickery 
which  the  Communists  xised  for  their  Polish 
captives  and  shot  In  the  back  of  their  heads 
with  Russian-ma<ie  bullets,  the  same  &a  the 
Polish  captives  in  Katyn  Forest:   Be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  Department  of  Massachusetts 
and  other  members  of  this  outstanding  and 
patriotic  organization.  In  convention  as- 
sembled at  Revere.  Mass.,  go  on  record  con- 
demning the  actions  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Pentagon  for  keeping  the  facts 
from  the  American  public  in  1845:  Be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  the  sell-out  of  Poland  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam  conferences  by  the  great 
powers  of  which  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment had  a  major  part  be  constantly  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  so  that  positive 
action  may  be  taken  to  rectify  the  mistake 
made  by  the  agreements  which  resulted  In 
selling  Poland  into  bondage:  Be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
when  adopted  by  this  convention  be  sent 
to  all  Members  of  the  Congress  from  this 
Commonwealth  and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Whereas  many  uninformed  people  are  seek- 
ing ways  and  means  of  elim'.nating  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  which  was  cre- 
ated by  Congress  In  1933;  and 

Whereas  It  Is  a  known  fact  that  the  armed 
services  will  discharge  thousands  of  veterans 
of  the  Korean  war  during  the  next  year  many 
of  whom  have  never  had  work  experience; 
and 

Whereas  these  Korean  veterans  as  well  as 
all  veterans  Including  disabled  veterans  will 
need  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  the 
Veterans'  Employment  Service  to  effectively 
find  their  place  In  the  present  labor  market: 
Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  Department  of 
Massachusetts,  in  annual  convention  assem- 
bled at  Revere.  Mass  ,  on  June  27.  28.  29.  1952. 
does  hereby  request  the  national  organiza- 
tion to  seek  the  necessary  funds  from  Con- 
gress to  properly  staff  the  Veterans'  Employ- 
ment Service;  and  b*  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
August  3-8.  1952.  and  a  copy  be  sent  to  each 
Congressman  and  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 


Extending  Old-Age  and  Sarvivors  Insur- 
ance to  Farm  Operators  and  to  More 
Farm  Workers  and  ImproTing  Benefits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  ELLIOTT 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing  a  bill  to  make  further 


improvements  In  the  old-age  and  suni- 
vors  Insurance  program.  My  bill  gives 
farm  operators  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
gram, extends  the  program  to  more  farm 
workers,  and  improves  IjenefiLs  by  basing 
them  on  a  person's  highest  10  years  of 
employment. 

At  present  aging  fanners  and  many 
farm  workers  who  are  unable  to  earn 
suflBcient  Income  and  lack  other  re- 
sources mu5t  be  cared  for  by  public  as- 
sistance. The  result  Is  that  the  old-age 
assistance  rolls  are  heavy  in  rural  areaa. 
This  means  that  farm  people  have  a 
heavy  tax  burden  for  the  support  of  aged 
persons.  M:'  bill  would  help  lift  this  load 
in  rural  areas  by  enabling  farmers  and 
more  farm  workers  to  save  for  their  own 
retirement  t>eneflts  under  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance. 

covrmAOz  roa  rARmaa 
Under  my  bill  approximately  2.800.000 
farmers  would  be  able  to  earn  social- 
security  protection  like  persons  in  urt>an 
areas  who  are  self-employed.  No 
changes  in  the  administrative  or  benefit 
provisions  of  the  law  are  required  to  pro- 
vide coverage  for  farmers.  Tlie  provi- 
sions applying  to  other  self-employed 
persons  need  only  be  extended  to  farm 
operators. 

In  addition  to  the  many  risks  In- 
herent In  farming  as  a  business,  farm- 
ers also  face  all  the  personal  nsk£  which 
other  people  face.  Old  age.  accidents.  - 
disability,  or  death  may  cut  off  the  farm- 
er's earning  power  and  the  family's  in- 
come. The  ability  of  farmers  to  provide 
adequately  again'^t  there  hazards  entire- 
ly through  their  own  savings  Is  highly 
doubtful. 

In  1944.  a  fairly  prosperous  year,  about 
70  percent  of  all  farm  operators  had  a 
gross  income  from  the  farm  of  le^s  than 
$3.0C0.  almost  45  percent  grossed  less 
than  $1,200.  The  net  Income  after  pay- 
ing the  operating  expanses,  of  course, 
was  much  less.  It  Is  obvious  that  under 
these  circumstances  great  numbers  of 
farm  people  cannot  save  very  much;  and 
if  they  do.  droughts,  floods,  depressions, 
and  the  like  may  wipe  out  their  savings 
and  the  equity  in  their  farms  overnight. 
Furthermore,  the  equity  of  farm  owners 
is  not  as  great  as  many  people  suppose. 
Only  two-thirds  of  all  farm  operators 
have  any  equity  in  the  farms  they  oper- 
ate. While  3  300.000  farmers  have  title 
to  all  the  land  they  operate,  three-fifths 
of  them  have  farms  worth  less  than 
$5,000. 

Farmers  need  social  security  to  make 
adequate  provision  for  themselves  and 
their  families.  They  also  need  it  to  gain 
the  full  value  from  the  social  security 
contributions  they  make  when  they  work 
in  employments  now  covered  by  the  in- 
surance program.  Many  farmers  work 
in  commerce  and  indastry  from  time  to 
time,  others  are  hired  farm  workers  be- 
fore they  become  farm  operators,  others 
at  some  time  engape  in  nonfarm  self- 
employment.  In  all  these  employments 
they  may  now  be  covered  for  old-age 
and  survivors  benefits.  Their  protection 
is  broken  and  incomplete  becau<^e  their 
Income  as  farm  operators  is  excluded. 

Farmers  are  now  contributing  to  the 
social  security  of  their  regular  farm 
workers  and  many  of  them  are  request- 
ing the  same  protection  for  themselves. 
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The  following  editorial  from  a  farm 
paper  is  hke  many  others  that  have  ap- 
peared in  the  last  2  years: 

Faimeks  Can  Oct  Foot,  Too 

Forty  mUilon  American  workers  are  laying 
up  money  in  the  social -•ecvirlty  •ystem.  Not 
one  of  them  Is  a  farmer. 

ThoM  other  people  will  get  pensions  at  65. 
Farmers  won't  get  any. 

Farm  people  often  say.  "Well.  I  carry  my 
own  Insurance.  Id  rather  keep  that  money 
and  handle  it  as  I  see  Ot.  I  can  take  care 
of  myself  and  won't  need  a  pension  at  65." 

That  sounds  reasonable  when  you  are 
young,  strong,  confident  and  times  are  pros- 
peroiu.  How  about  depressions,  drought, 
sickness  or  poor  Investments?  Can  you  be 
so  sure  that  you'U  be  sitting  pretty  in  twi- 
light years? 

Then  too.  farmers  are  now  helping  pay  for 
•omething  they  don't  get. 

Young  farmers  would  like  the  stirvivors* 
benefits  of  social  security.  If  the  man 
should  die.  his  widow  and  children  have 
some  protection. 

So  you  see  that  social  security  la  a  form  of 
life  Insurance  as  well  as  old-age  insurance. 
A  widow  with  children  can  have  a  pretty 
tough  time  trying  to  carry  on  with  the  farm. 

Tea:  we  think  that  farmers  should  come 
under  this  compulsory  retirement  insurance 
program.  Farmers  can  get  old  and  poor, 
too  (Wisconsin  Agriculturist  and  Farmer). 

My  bill  will  place  farmers  on  an  equal 
footing  with  others  In  self -employment 
by  bringing  farmers  under  social  se- 
curity. 

BBINCS  MOaX  rXXM   WOKKEXS  tTIVDCI   SOCIAL 
BECUXTTT 

My  bill  would  also  bring  more  hired 
farm  workers  under  social  security.  At 
present  only  a  small  group  of  farm 
workers  who  work  practically  the  year 
round  for  one  farmer  are  covered  by  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance.  Nearly  9 
of  every  10  persons  employed  at  farm 
work  at  some  time  during  a  year  are  ex- 
cluded from  social  security.  My  bill 
would  bring  under  social  security  any 
farm  worker  who  earned  $50  in  cash 
wages  from  an  employer  in  a  calendar 
quarter.  This  would  mean  that  any 
worker  who  performed  a  substantial 
amount  of  farm  work  for  any  one  farm- 
er would  gain  insurance  protection. 

The  provision  I  propose  would  be  easy 
to  understand  and  simple  to  apply.  It 
Is  a  much  needed  simplification  of  the 
law  in  resp>ect  to  the  coverage  of  farm 
workers.  I  suggest  this  change  with  full 
confidence  that  it  will  be  welcomed  by 
both  farm  operators  and  farm  workers. 
In  general,  farmers  have  t)een  glad  to 
have  their  workers  under  social  security. 
Many  have  objected,  however,  to  the 
present  requirement  of  long  and  continu- 
ous employment  l>efore  a  farm  worker 
Is  covered;  they  say  that  they  would 
rather  cover  most  of  their  workers  than 
only  those  who  meet  the  complicated 
"regularity  test"  of  the  present  law.  In 
November  1950  the  National  Orange 
adopted  a  resolution  urging  that  "the 
present  old-age  and  survivors  insurance 
program  be  amended  as  soon  as  possible 
to  cover  all  farm  workers  and  not  only 
regularly  employed."  My  bill  would 
make  this  possible. 

iMPmovES  BENErrrs 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  the 
average  monthly  wage — on  which  the 
benefit  amount  is  based — would  be  ob- 
tained by  dividing  the  total  wages  and 


self -employment  income  credited  to  the 
individual  in  his  10  best  consecutive 
years  of  coverage  by  120 — the  number 
of  months  in  the  10-year  period.  If  the 
individual  has  fewer  than  10  years  of 
coverage,  his  total  wages  and  self-em- 
ployment Income  in  all  his  years  of  cov- 
erage would  be  divided  by  12  times  the 
number  of  such  years,  but  in  no  case  by 
less  than  36.  This  method  of  calculating 
the  average  monthly  wage  is  preferable 
to  the  present  method,  because  under 
the  present  method  years  of  coverage  in 
which  earnings  were  relatively  low — 
such  as  the  years  before  World  War  II, 
when  low  wages  prevailed  generally,  and 
early  years  in  a  worker's  life  not  indica- 
tive of  his  earriing  capacity — have  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  benefit  amount. 
Use  of  only  the  best  10  consecutive  years 
of  coverage  would  relate  the  benefit 
amount  to  the  individual's  earning  ca- 
pacity that  had  established  his  standard 
of  living.  It  would  also  serve  to  some 
extent,  as  an  automatic  mechanism  for 
adjusting  future  benefits  to  prevailing 
price  levels. 

The  present  method  of  computing  the 
average  monthly  wage  automatically 
yields  a  larger  benefit  to  the  person  who 
has  spent  a  large  propwDrtion  of  his  work- 
ing lifetime  in  employment  covered  by 
the  program  than  to  one  with  similar 
earning  capacity  who  has  spent  more  of 
his  working  life  in  occupations  not  cov- 
ered by  the  program.  An  average 
monthly  wage  related  to  the  best  years 
of  coverage  would  not  maintain  the  same 
relationship  of  benefit  amount  to  the 
proportion  of  time  sjjent  in  covered  em- 
ployment. The  bill  therefore  contains  a 
provision  that  will  reduce  the  average 
monthly  wage  proportionately  for  each 
year  of  the  worker's  lifetime — after  age 
22  and  before  his  attainment  of  retire- 
ment age  or  his  death — in  which  he  was 
not  engaged  in  covered  employment. 
However,  In  no  case  will  the  average 
monthly  wage  be  reduced  below  $40. 
This  means  that  the  average  monthly 
wage  will  never  be  reduced  so  that  it 
would  yield  a  benefit  lower  than  the  min- 
imum benefit  payable  under  the  present 
law. 


Truman  Foreign-Aid  Program 


Expression  of  Gratitude 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JACK  Z.  ANDERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  CaUfornia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  very  kind  things  were  said 
about  me  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
by  many  of  my  colleagues  last  Tuesday. 
For  the  sentiments  expressed  and  to  the 
persons  who  spoke  I  shall  be  forever 
grateful. 

It  has  been  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to 
serve  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  14  years  and  to  know  the  fine  men 
and  women  who  have  served  here  with 
me.  I  leave  the  Congress  to  return  to 
private  industry  with  mixed  emotions, 
and  I  say  to  all  of  you,  hail  and  f  arewelL 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OP    IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  mafisrial 
prepared  by  me  entitled  "Truman  For- 
elgn-Ald  Program." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Truman  Foreign-Aid  Program 
helpless     america:      defeatism      and     the 

GENESIS    OF    FOREIGN    AID 

One  of  the  dominant  traits  of  the  Truman 
administration  has  been  a  basic  lack  of 
faith  in  America.  Along  with  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  administration's  moral  fiber 
there  have  t)een  rep>eated  demonstrations  of 
loss  of  nerve,  of  a  distrust  of  American 
strength  and  initiative.  The  dominance  of 
this  line  of  thought  in  the  Truman  foreign 
p>ollcy  has  been  consistent  and  has  debased 
program  after   program. 

Beginning  Bretton  Woods  in  1945  down 
to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952,  admin- 
istration spokesmen  have  made  appeal  after 
appeal  to  Congress,  stating  In  a  variety  of 
terms  the  plight  of  a  helpless  America.  This 
helplessness  has  been  expressed  not  only  in 
the  face  of  Soviet  strength  but  it  was  made 
a  basic  assumption  in  1945  and  1946  when 
East -West  relations  were  still  officially  cor- 
dial. America's  destiny,  ran  the  argument, 
was  no  longer  primEu-lly  in  the  hands  of 
Americans,  but  was  now  dependent  on  the  in- 
terests and  ambitions  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  genesis  of  this  defeatism  can  be  seen 
clearly  in  the  formulation  of  the  appeals 
for  the  passage  of  the  Bretton  Woods  and 
British  loan  when  this  line  was  argued  by 
numerous  administration  officials.  In  part, 
at  least.  It  was  a  hangover  from  the  post- 
war views  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
as  shown  by  statements  of  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Morgenthau. 

Speaking  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  In  March  of  1945, 
when  the  greatest  war  In  America's  history 
was  coming  to  a  close,  Morgenthau  made  a 
plea  for  the  passage  of  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreement.  Unless  Congress  hastened  to 
Join  and  contribute  over  $3,000,000,000  to 
the  World  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary Fund  the  future  for  America  would  be 
Insecurity  and  chaos.  Passage  of  this  leg- 
islation was  not  merely  a  measure  of  co- 
operation with  our  allies,  principally  Brit- 
ain, but  these  measures  "govern  the  amount 
of  food  on  the  family  table,  the  money  for 
a  new  radio,  school  books  for  the  children."  * 

Secretary  Morgenthau  went  further  and 
Bald  that  the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  in- 
volves "the  basic  necessities  of  life  for  the 
American  people.  They  involve  Jobs  and 
profits."  Since  the  program  was  the  basis 
for  stabilizing  foreign  trade  It  was  there- 
fore "essential  to  full  production  and  em- 
ployment In  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Acheson.  speaking  for  the  State  De- 
partment, made  similar  statements  in  re- 
gard to  the  helplessness  of  the  American 
economy  and  confessed  his  distrust  of  this 
country's  ability  to  survive  economically  In 
the   postwar    world.    Without   the   Bretton 


ii 


>  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act :  Hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, House  of  Representatives,  March  7-2C, 
1945,  p.  4. 
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Woods  agreement,  Acheson  said,  there  would 
be  Import  quotas,  restrictions  on  foreign  ex- 
change, multiple  currents,  all  of  which 
meant  disaster  for  the  United  States.  He 
also  confessed  his  doubts  about  capitalism 
and  went  en  to  say  that  "this  fund  Is  the 
greatest  chance  you  have  in  the  world  to 
preserve  free  enterprise."  Taking  a  do\ir 
view  he  suggested  that  It  may  be  that  the 
tendencies  of  the  troubled  world  are  "too 
strong  to  be  combatted." 

Despite  the  passage  of  the  Bretton  Wood* 
agreement  trade  restrictions  did  not  disap- 
paMT,  ciirrency  manipulation  continued,  and 
American  commerce  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  Increased.  But  in  1946  the  same  dis- 
couraging and  disheartened  views  on  Amer- 
ica's economic  future  were  once  more  voiced 
in  appealing  for  the  passage  of  the  so-called 
loan  to  Britain. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Vinson  told  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
In  March  of  1948  that  United  States  produc- 
tion, employment,  and  national  income  were 
"dependent  on  our  success  In  expanding 
world  trade."  But  these  world  markets,  he 
believed,  were  closed  to  America  by  Britain. 
"The  success  of  our  program,"  said  the  Sec- 
retary, "depends  largely  on  •  •  •  fair 
currency  and  trade  practices."  Unless  Con- 
gress made  Britain  a  loan,  Congressmen  were 
warned  that  the  British  would  not  permit 
the  United  States  to  sell  abroad.  "Ameri- 
can exports  would  be  excluded  from  their 
major  markets  abroad,"  Vinson  said.  The 
conUnuation  of  British  financial  controls 
over  the  sterling  countries  "♦  •  • 
would  be  a  body  blow  to  oiu*  whole  economy. 
•  •  •  We  should  find  ovu:  trade  decreased 
and  our  people  unemployed."  ' 

In  other  words,  an  extension  of  a  credit 
of  43,750.000,000  to  Britain  was  the  price 
this  country  must  pay  to  avoid  a  defeat  from 
our  strongest  competitor  in  a  trade  war. 

Changing  his  tone,  Vinson  made  glowing 
promisee  for  the  results  of  this  grant.  It 
would  not  only  be,  "fully  repaid,  but  Ameri- 
can business  will  reap  rich  dividends  through 
Its  access  to  world  markets.  •  •  •  Xbla 
means  exports  for  our  farmers  and  manu- 
facturers, more  Jobs  for  our  workers,  more 
profits  for  business,  and  a  higher  Income  for 
all  our  people." 

But  these  were  the  same  results  promised 
by  Secretary  Morgenthau  a  year  earlier  for 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreements.  Congress 
had  to  be  threatened  therefore  with  the  dis- 
solution of  Bretton  Woods.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  Clayton  told  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee that  Britain  said  "officially  that  If 
she  cannot  get  this  loan  she  will  go  out  of 
the  Bretton  Woods  agreement  and  every- 
thing else."  But  If  the  loan  went  through, 
"we  are  assured  of  British  participation." 
In  view  of  this  argument  that  Congress  had 
to  expend  new  sums  to  guarantee  previous 
expenditures,  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  British  loan  would  not 
be  used  later  to  argue  for  further  appropria- 
tions. To  this  Secretary  Vinson  gave  an 
unequivocal  answer,  "this  loan  cannot  and 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  precedent."  Yet 
1  year  later  the  administration  was  again 
appealing  for  funds  under  the  Marshall  plan 
and  making  a  new  plea  for  the  support  of 
the  British  economy. 

The  British  loan  was  not  repaid,  the  ster- 
ling bloc  was  not  ended  by  Bretton  Woods  or 
the  British  loan,  and  the  American  worker 
and  businessmen  were  not  left  prostrate  by 
British  competition.  Founded  In  defeatism, 
nourished  by  false  promises  and  fanciful 
threats,  this  was  the  genesis  of  the  Truman 
foreign-aid  program. 


Guatemala  Bosses  Still  Following  the 
Moscow  Line 


'  Hearings  on  the  Anglo-American  Finan- 
cial Agreement  (S.  J.  Res.  138)  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
March  5-20,  1946.  p.  13. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or    MONTA.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESE>rrATrVBS 

Monday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  Speaker,  .under 
unanimous  consent,  I  am  Inserting  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  an  outstanding 
American  authority  and  writer  on  Latin- 
American  affairs.  What  Ed  Tomlinson 
has  to  say  should  be  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  every  American  inter- 
ested in  the  security  of  the  western  hem- 
isphere and  therby  the  security  of  the 
United  States: 

Rumors  or  Chamgx  or  Hkaxt  Discomrrxo — 
Guatemala  Bosses  Srn^  Folxowimg  thk 
Moscow  Line 

(By  Edward  Tomlinson) 

Experts  whose  business  It  has  been  to  ob- 
serve and  report  on  Communist  infiltration 
and  subversion  of  Iron  curtain  and  other 
coimtrles  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  convinced 
that  the  policies  of  the  Guatemalan  govern- 
ment are  still  being  Influenced,  If  not  dic- 
tated by  agents  of  Moscow. 

These  sources  discount  aU  the  recent  ru- 
mors, and  what  some  observers  have  called 
indications,  that  President  Jacobo  Arbenz 
has  had  a  change  of  heart  and  Is  turning 
to  the  right.  As  they  put  It,  "he  probably 
couldn't  make  a  right  turn  even  tf  he  wanted 
to,  and  there  Is  no  convincing  evidence  that 
he  wants  to." 

Lately  there  has  been  considerable  news 
from  the  Guatemalan  capital  about  grow- 
ing opposition  to  Communist  demonstra- 
tions in  the  principal  cities.  The  recent 
election  of  an  antl-Communlst  mayor  of 
Guatemala  City  and  the  so-called  settlement 
of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  dispute  were  hailed 
as  distinct  triumphs  over  the  Reds.  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored advertisements  have 
been  appearing  in  various  newspap>erB  in 
this  country  stressing  the  security  of  in- 
vestments and  the  virtues  of  capitalism. 

COITKSK    UlfCHANGKO 

All  of  which  has  left  some  observers  less 
than  Impressed.  They  point  out  that  none 
of  these  activities  seem  to  have  changed  the 
course  of  communistic,  at  least  extreme  left- 
ist legislation  In  the  Guatemalan  Congress. 
New  and  drastic  amendments  to  the  labor 
code,  a  revolutionary  agrarian  reform  bill 
and  other  confiscatory  laws  have  been  and 
are  being  guided  through  the  legislative  body 
by  \A\iar  bosses  Victor  Manuel  Gutierrez, 
and  avowed  Communist,  and  Roberto  Alva- 
rado  P\iente8,  former  pro-Red  president  of 
congress. 

The  election  of  an  antl-Communlst  mayor 
of  Guatemala  City,  the  appearance  In  this 
country  of  newspaper  advertisements  In 
praise  of  "security"  and  "capitalism."  may 
well  be  window  dressing,  designed  to  lull 
th2  suspicions  of  foreigners  and  Yankees  in 
particular. 

TEMPORAST    VICTOBT 

The  settlement  of  the  United  company's 
bitter  wrangle  may  have  been  a  temporary 
set-back  for  the  Reds,  but  It  turns  out  to 
have  been  only  a  temporary  victory  for  the 
company,  too,  and  for  all  large  property  and 
landholders,  both  foreign  and  native,  in 
the  battle  over  nationalization  and  confisca- 
tion. 

Prom  the  Communist  standpoint,  there  Is 
no  question  that  the  Fruit  dispute  got  cut 
of  hand.    In  fact,  the  master  minds  found 


that  the  pace  they  had  set  for  their  eollectl- 
vist  program  had  been  a  little  too  fast  for 
the  masses,  the  workers  and  peasanu.  Tbey 
had  to  slow  down.  They  decided  to  take 
another,  if  more  roundabout  way  to  arrive 
at  the  same  results  when  their  direct,  ax- 
slashlng  attacks  on  the  fruit  company  back- 
fired. 

When  the  banana  union,  at  the  behest  of 
the  big  Communist-controlled  labor  federa- 
tion, was  Induced  to  engage  in  crippling 
strikes  and  demands  for  unprecedented 
wages  and  social  benefits,  in  Tlolation  ot 
previous  agreements,  and  the  Goremment 
Joined  m  the  squeeae.  the  company  threat- 
ened to  pull  out  altogether.  Meantime,  a 
hurricane  destroyed  the  crop  of  one  of  Its 
Un^st  plantations,  and  many  activities  had 
to  be  suspended. 


WORXnS    HOLD    BAO 

This  left  the  10.000  tMinana  workers  hold- 
ing the  bag.  Large  numbers  were  laid  off. 
They  faced  the  prospects  of  no  food  as  well 
as  no  pay.  If  operations  were  permanently 
suspended  there  would  be  no  Jobs  for  any 
of  them.  Then  leaders  of  the  t>anana  union 
threatened  to  secede  from  the  big  federa- 
tion. Finally  the  Government  was  forced  to 
agree  to  a  new  3-year  contract  betweer  the 
company  and  the  local  union. 

Their  heads  slightly  bloody  but  by  no 
means  t)Owed,  Mccsrs.  Gutlerrei  and  aaao- 
ciates  prepared  and  forced  through  a  left- 
ist, lar;je!y  Communist -Inclined  congress  an 
agricultural  law,  providing  for  the  "redte- 
tributlon  to  landless  peasants"  of  large  por- 
tions and  In  some  cases  aU  of  the  big  planta- 
tions and  estates  of  the  country.  Stripped 
of  legalistic  phrasing,  the  new  law  calls  for 
a  division  Into  small  holdings  of  all  land 
worked  on  a  share-crop  oc  similar  basis,  and 
all  uncultivated  lauds  on  estates  of  more 
than  220  acres.  If  less  than  two-thirds  of  the 
total  property  Is  under  cultivation. 

Among  other  things,  the  bill  also  says  that 
property  owners  who  provide  their  workers 
with  rent-free  bouses,  must  give  over.  de«d 
without  cost,  all  such  houses  to  those  who 
occupy  them.  Here  the  United  Fruit  Co.  will 
go  down  for  another  count,  because  It  does 
provide  free  housing,  often  free  furnishings, 
and  up-to-date  sanitary  facilities  to  all  its 
employes,  along  with  schools,  hospitals, 
clubs,  and  morle  theaters. 

The  government  also  makes  an  apparent, 
but  only  an  apparent,  generous  gesture.  In- 
cluded in  the  new  law  Is  a  provision  for 
parceling  out  to  the  workers  its  own  big  oof- 
f(;e  estates,  ooe-tblrd  of  aU  the  coffee  land 
In  the  nation,  which  were  confiscated  from 
German  nationals  during  World  War  11. 

Delving  further  into  the  legal Utlcs  we  dis- 
cover that  the  actual  owner  of  all  these  con- 
fiscated properties  will  be  the  government. 
Altbou!^h  the  law  makes  It  available  to  him 
on  a  lease  or  purchase  basis  the  poor  "land- 
less peasant"  or  liidlan  wUl  have  bis  newly 
acquired  farm  only  so  long  as  he  "adequately 
cultivates  it."  in  the  opinion  of  "local  agra- 
rian committees,"  which  means  only  so  long 
as  his  boss,  the  government,  decides  he  is 
worthy  and  faithful  enough  to  the  cauae 
(the  system)  to  deserve  It.  Just  like  In  RuaaU 
or  any  other  Communist  or  totalitarian 
country. 

EVKarTHiNo  roa  nrm 

What  the  workers  did  not  get,  or  what  t^• 
Fruit  Co.  and  other  large  property  owners 
have  not  lost,  or  will  not  lose  If  the  agrarian 
biU  becomes  law,  has  been  pretty  well  taken 
care  of  in  the  27  new  amendments  to  tha 
national  labor  code.  The  workrr  gets  48 
hours'  pay  for  45  hours'  work,  plus  SO  per- 
cent additional  for  the  three  extra  hours. 
If  he  gets  sick  he  draws  75  percent  of  his 
regular  pay  for  8  months,  or  until  he  gets 
weU.  He  cannot  be  discharged  after  be  has 
been  employed  for    1   month,   without  In- 
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dcmnlty  and  all  the  social  benefits  which  the 
company  employing  him  must  provide,  and 
other  prlvUeges  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Like  their  Soviet  exemplars,  not  to  say 
their  mentors,  the  Guatemalan  Communists 
do  not  hesitate  to  give  new  meanings  to  old 
words.  Just  as  the  Russians  call  their  po- 
litical system  "democracy."  the  comrades  In 
the  little  Central  American  country  are  say- 
ing that  the  advanced  labor  code,  the  pend- 
ing agrarian  law.  along  with  other  leftist 
reforms,  are  designed  to  develop  "the  cap- 
italistic economy  of  farming  and  to  facilitate 
the  Investment  of  new  capital  In  agricul- 
ture." In  fact,  according  to  a  government 
statement,  "with  these  and  other  projected 
reforms  Guatemala  wUl  be  a  modern 
capitalistic  state." 


Address  By  C.  0.  Watkbs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  TBM  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  C.  O.  Watkins. 
before  the  Sidney.  Mont.,  Tosistmasters 
Club  on  June  28,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

|From  the  Sidney    (Mont.)    Herald   of  June 
26,  19521 

C.  O.  WATKHfs  Orvra  Scholarly  Address  at 

TOASTMASTTRB    CLTTB THR    DIM    FUTtrRI    OT 

Socnrrr 

As  we  look  back  on  the  2.600  years  of 
rtcorded  history  we  find  that  1,400  of  these 
years  have  been  spent  In  periods  In  which 
society  stood  still  or  went  backward.  Only 
1.200  or  less  than  one-half  of  those  years 
tiave  t>een  spent  In  periods  of  social  progress. 

The  present  period,  which  has  now  lasted 
some  800  years.  Is  the  most  outstanding 
period  of  sustained  progress  throughout  his- 
tory, and  today  we  have  come  to  take  social 
progress  for  granted:  we  cannot  Imagine  our 
•oclety  going  backward  Into  a  period  such 
as  the  Dark  Ages,  or  even  the  Middle  Ages. 
Tet,  there  are  many  Indications  that  this 
period  of  steady  and  vigorous  social  progress 
is  drawing  to  an  end,  and  that  we  are  again 
to  be  headed  backward,  to  spend  another  two 
hundred  or  perhaps  even  a  thousand  years  In 
social  retrogression  or  social  statls.  In  fact, 
there  are  many  elements  In  the  present 
situation,  which,  when  added  up.  point  with 
a  great  degree  of  certainty  to  such  an  un- 
fortunate  outcome. 

Let  us  go  back  and  review  the  different 
periods  of  history  and  evaluate  them  as  to 
their  degree  of  social  progress  or  retrogres- 
alon.  The  first  200  years  after  our  society 
emerged  from  the  darkness  of  Grecian 
mythology,  the  period  from  600  B.  C.  to 
400  B.  C,  there  was  steady,  uninterrupted 
progress.  The  people  were  free  to  specu- 
late and  Investigate,  and  they  took  great 
advantage  of  that  opportunity.  Some  of 
history's  greatest  scholars  are  found  In  this 
period.  Democrltus  was  perhaps  the  most 
outstanding.  V.lth  his  death,  this  period  of 
social  progress  ended  because  of  one  great 
mistake  In  basic  reasoning. 

To  me.  It  Is  the  greatest  mistake  In  all 
history.     Tet  the  same  mistake  was  to  be 


made  twice  later  In  history,  and  each  time 
It  resulted  In  centuries  of  social  retrogres- 
sion or  standstill.  And,  what  Is  more  Im- 
portant to  us,  our  society  Is  again  on  the 
verge  of  repeating  that  same  costly  mistake 
today.  The  mistake  I  have  reference  to  la 
that  of  binding  people  to  preconceived  Ideas 
or  teachings  as  prior  authorities.  Its  result 
Is  to  stop  all  social  progress  and  bring  about 
an  entirely  different  type  of  society,  an 
Ideological  society.  That  problem,  and  even 
the  terminology.  Is  new  and  seemingly  dis- 
tant to  us,  but  It  was  neither  new  or  distant 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Renaissance  who  de- 
voted their  entire  lives  and  sometimes  sacri- 
ficed their  blood  to  free  society  from  the 
effects  of  the  same  mistake.  Each  time  this 
mistake  has  come  about  in  a  dlffere^it  way, 
but  basically  it  Is  the  same  and  has  resulted 
In  the  lame  type  of  social  retrogression  or 
•oclal  standstill. 

In  this  first  period  of  social  retrogression 
It  came  about  in  this  way: 

The  admirers  of  Democrltus  reasoned  that 
there  would  never  be  a  greater  thinker  than 
he.  and  that,  therefore,  the  most  Important 
thing  they  could  do  for  the  future  of  society 
was  to  preserve  and  p>erpetuate  his  teach- 
ings. They  formed  the  atomistic  society  for 
that  purpose,  and  for  almost  200  years  tha 
ancient  Grecian  people  lived  as  any  Ideo- 
logical society,  bound  to  the  teaching  of 
Democrltus.  During  those  2(X>  years  there 
was  no  social  progress. 

Then  the  first  of  the  historians  came  along, 
measured  the  situation,  and  pointed  out  the 
truth  that  there  had  t>een  200  years  of  social 
progress  which  had  lasted  until  the  death 
of  Democrltus.  and  that  since  his  death  no 
progress  had  occurred.  The  people  then  re- 
versed their  reasoning  and  decided  correctly 
that  It  was  more  Inaportant  to  think  for 
themselves,  to  be  free  to  sp>eculate  and  In- 
vestigate than  it  was  to  preserve  and  be 
bound  to  a  preconceived  teaching  as  a  prior 
authority.  The  atomistic  society  was  then 
dissolved,  and  people  became  free  to  specu- 
late and  Investigate  again.  As  a  result, 
there  followed  200  years  of  uninterrupted 
social  progress.  Grecian  society  attained 
levels  hitherto  unknown  and  unexcelled  later 
except  for  our  present  society.  This  second 
period  of  progress  reached  its  greatest  heights 
during  the  periods  of  the  great  free  thinkers 
Aristotle  and  Plato.  It  then  suddenly  de- 
clined and  sank  to  the  level  of  the  Dark 
Ages — why.  no  one  seems  to  quite  know; 
the  common  reason  given  Is  that  it  was  the 
result   of   many   complicating   factors. 

The  Dark  Ages  then  ushered  In  a  very 
dark  era  which  was  to  last  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years.  Its  beginning  was  marked  by 
confusion.  It  was  also  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  but  even  the  Christian 
leaders  could  not  restore  social  progress. 
In  fact.  It  became  another  period  dominated 
by  preconceived  teachings  under  the  theo- 
cratic governments.  TTieocratlc  leadership 
spread  their  authority  clear  across  society, 
both  temporal  and  spiritual.  People  were 
not  encouraged  or  even  permitted  to  think 
for  themselves.  Like  all  other  such  periods, 
when  there  is  no  free  speculation  or  investi- 
gation, there  could  be  no  social  progress. 
This  particular  period  lasted  for  a  thousand 
years,  until  a  slight  change  In  basic  reason- 
ing came  about  which  raised  our  society  to 
the  higher  level  of  the  dim  Middle  Ages. 
The  change  came  about  In  this  way: 

The  theocratic  authorities  reasoned  that 
some  of  the  social  progress  of  the  ancient 
Grecian  society  could  be  restored  by  bring- 
ing back  the  temporal  teachings  of  the 
great  Grecian  scholars  and  Invoking  them 
as  prior  authorities  In  the  tempHaral  realm. 
In  the  spiritual  field  the  teaching  of  ChrUt 
was  the  authority.  In  the  temporal  field 
the  teachings  of  the  ancient  Grecian  scholars 
was  the  law,  and  universities  were  buUt  to 
so  educate  the  people. 


Society  stepped  up  to  a  higher  level,  but 
still  it  was  not  a  going  concern.  There  was 
no  further  progress  because  people  still  were 
not  free  to  think  for  themselves,  to  epeculate. 
and  investigate  for  natural  truths.  So,  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  Middle  Ages  society 
again  stood  still  for  another  300  years. 

Then,  at  great  cost  In  blood  and  human 
suffering,  came  the  Renaissance  or  the  re- 
birth of  8<x:lety  based  upon  the  greatest  prin- 
ciple man  has  ever  known — the  social  princi- 
ple of  free  speculation  and  Investigation 
throughout  the  temp>oral  realm.  Under  such 
leaders  as  Roger  and  Francis  Bacon,  Galileo, 
DeVlncl,  and  many  others,  new  rules  were 
adopted  which  led  the  people  away  from  the 
use  of  preconceived  teachings  as  prior  au- 
thorities. During  the  890  years  since  then 
to  our  present  day.  society  has  gone  forward 
to  far  greater  heights. 

For  the  past  8(X)  years  In  which  man  has 
t>een  free  to  speculate  and  investigate  with- 
out reference  to  any  preconceived,  temporal 
teaching  or  authority,  we  have  witnessed  the 
building  of  the  greatest  society  man  has  ever 
known.  Here  in  America  where  we  have  been 
able  to  gain  the  full  benefits  of  that  system, 
hardly  any  individual  suffers  any  Inhumanity 
or  Indignities.  Modem  conveniences  make 
the  average  individual  a  king  with  greater 
mastery  over  his  environment  than  any  ruler 
of  bygone  periods.  Even  with  all  of  this  the 
future  of  our  great  society  today  Is  not 
bright.  There  Is  every  Indication  that  this 
great  era  of  social  progress  may  be  drawing 
to  an  end.  It  appears  that  society  is  about 
to  again  rep>eat  the  great  mistake. 

Today  the  teachings  of  Marx  have  l>een 
accepted  by,  or  lmp>osed  as  a  prior  authority 
upon,  almost  one-half  the  people  of  the 
world.  Our  free  society,  which  for  800  years 
has  followed  no  preconceived  ideological  au- 
thority Is  today  honeycombed  with  Marxist 
cells,  by  the  most  effective  missionary  system 
man  has  every  known.  Before  long  our  free 
society  will  constitute  but  a  small  minority 
In  the  population  of  the  world.  Last  year 
Marxist  ideology  was  Impxssed  upon  300,000,- 
000  Chinese,  this  year  7,000,000  Tibetans  be- 
came victims  of  the  great  mistake,  and  the 
momentum  of  this  Ideological  monster  seems 
to  increase  rather  than  wane. 

To  us  Americans,  who  have  produced  more 
than  our  share  of  great  thinkers,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  valuable  Ideas,  which  have 
built  this  great  society,  Ideas  are  but  build- 
ing blocks  which  must  be  revalued  from  day 
to  day  and  have  no  sacred  or  predetermined 
value.  The  ideas  of  George  Washington, 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  or  Roosevelt,  to 
mention  only  a  few.  are  subjected  to  the 
same  critical  Investigation  as  are  the  Ideas  of 
our  most  humble  citizen. 

All  of  this  Is  not  true  In  the  Ideological 
society  of  communism.  There  the  teachings 
of  Marx  constitute  a  law  above  criticism.  A 
law  which  ruthlessly  rules  even  over  the 
leaders,  and  which  reduces  all  branches  of 
civil  government  to  the  level  of  a  police  force, 
whose  sole  purpose  Is  to  enforce,  perpetuate, 
and  extend  Marxist  ideology. 

The  real  basic  issue  of  the  cold  war  Is 
whether  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  will 
again  be  compelled  to  accept  an  ideological 
form  of  society,  a  form  which  has  already 
resulted  In  1.400  years  of  social  darkness. 
or  continue  the  present  form  of  a  free  so- 
ciety, the  form  which  has  given  society 
1.200  years  of  social  progress. 

As  the  teaching  of  Democrltus  ruled  the 
peoples  of  ancient  Greece  during  the  deca- 
dent atomistic  period:  as  the  teachings  of 
the  great  Grecian  scholars  became  the  prior 
authorities  and  ruled  the  people  of  the  dim 
Middle  Ages,  Marxist  Ideology  rules  the  peo- 
ple of  Communist  society  today.  Tomorrow, 
you  or  your  children,  and  800  years  of  social 
progress,  may  become  the  victira  of  the  same 
age-old  mistake. 
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Today,  we  have  but  two  alternatives. 
Either  we  mvist  somehow  reverse  the  cctir«« 
of  communlam  before  It  engulfs  all  of  free 
society,  or  we  must  prepare  our  children, 
and  through  them  the  coming  generations, 
f  cr  another  period  of  social  retrogression  Into 
a  darkness  equivalent  to  the  Daric  Ages,  there 
to  stay  for  200  or  perhaps  another  1,000  years 
to  await  another  social  Renaissance  to  free 
them  from  the  bondage  of  preconceived  au- 
thority. History  teaches  no  other  alterna- 
tive. 


One  Hnndred  Percent  Parity  for  Farm 
Frodacts  Necessary  for  Healthy  Econ- 
omy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
10  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  repre- 
sent the  people  of  the  Ninth  District  of 
Minnesota  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  I  have  always  believed  in  and 
fought  for  100  percent  parity  for  basic 
farm  crops. 

My  deep  concern  for  the  welfare  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country  is  based  on  the 
firm  conviction  that  a  healthy  and  pros- 
perous agriculture  means  a  prosperous 
economy  and  is  in  tlie  best  interest  of  all 
our  citizens. 

History  proves  this  statement  to  be 
true.  Disaster  followed  the  plunge  of 
farm  prices  in  1921  and  complete  chaos 
engulfed  the  country  when  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  farmers  went  bankrupt  in 
the  early  thirties. 

The  downward  trend  in  the  farmer's 
income  is  the  heart  of  the  farm  problem 
and  vitally  affects  not  only  the  farmers 
but  our  whole  economy. 

Bankrupt  farmers  and  prosperity  sim- 
ply do  not  go  together.  What  the  farm- 
ers need  and  want  is  100  percent  parity 
for  farm  production.  Farm  prosperity 
means  more  jobs  for  city  workers,  more 
business  for  industry,  and  increased 
profits  for  business. 

Too  little  attention  is  being  paid,  at 
the  moment,  to  what  is  really  happening 
to  our  agricultural  economy.  Most  of 
the  people  of  the  Nation  are  of  the  opin- 
ion that  farmers  are  riding  the  crest  of 
a  wave  of  prosperity  and  are  rolling  up 
untold  wealth  from  farm  production. 

I  regret  to  say  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  Farm  income  is  declining  and 
farmers  are  caught  in  the  squeeze  of 
lower  prices  for  the  things  they  sell  and 
higher  prices  for  the  things  they  buy. 
A  continued  trend  in  this  direction  will 
eventually  lead  to  a  complete  collapse  of 
our  farm  economy  to  be  followed  by  a 
major  catastrophe  of  our  whole  econ- 
omy. 

rAKM   FUKCHASINC   POWSX  DOWIf 

In  recent  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  it  was  pointed 
out  that  farm  family  purchasing  power 
has  been  cut  by  one-fourth  since  1947. 
In  1947  dollars,  farm  purchasing  power 
dropped  from  $17,100,000,000  in  1947  to 
$12,600,000,000  forecast  for  1952. 


This  same  testimony  brought  out  the 
fact  that  while  farmers  are  sliding  down- 
hill economically,  consumer  income  has 
climbed  by  one- third  in  total  dollars; 
corporate  profits  jumped  75  percent;  and 
gross  national  product  was  up  45  per- 
cent. 

We  are  flirting  with  national  disaster 
If  we  allow  this  trend  to  continue.  The 
time  to  take  action  is  now  and  the  ac- 
tion we  should  take  is  to  assure  the 
farmer  a  100-percent  parity  price. 

A  study  of  the  following  tables  will 
show  how  serious  the  problem  is  to  agri- 
culture. The  tables  clearly  Indicate  the 
effect  upon  purchasing  power  of  the  de- 
cline in  the  prices  the  farmer  gets  for 
his  product  and  the  increase  in  the  prices 
of  the  things  he  buys. 

Prices  farmers  get  {mostly  dotcn) — Specified 
commodities:  Average  price  received  by 
farmers.  United  States,  designated  dates 


Commodity  and  unit 


Wheat,  per  bushel........ .... 

Corn,  i)er  busbel _.,.. ... 

0«ts,  per  bushel 

Cotton,  per  pound 

B<-of  cattle,  jei  hunrtredweifht 

Rogi,  per  buD'lredweigbt 

Chickens,  per  pound 

KeE«,  per  doipn 

Milk,    wboleaalc,    per    Imndred- 
wei^t 


Mar  1M8  May  1U3 

dollars 

duUars 

Z23 

XI) 

2.16 

1.70 

1.12 

.K2 

.3.^rr 

*W8 

2R.S0 

r.» 

laM 

»0<) 

.28.<! 

.;a3 

.415 

.542 

4.M 


■4.43 


'  Prelim  iiUMry. 

Prices    farmers    pay     (up) — Specified    com- 
modities:   Average    prices    paid    by    farmers, 
Vriited  States,  designated  dates 


Commodity  aud  unit 

Mar  15, 

dollars 

Mar.  IS, 

lWi2, 

dulU/s 

Gasoline,  per  gaJlon.   . 

ta2ao 

l.MX> 

&22 

1,570.00 

18&00 

iwon 
310  00 

7.06 

1  m 

38.50 

•0.  2M 

Tiies.  auto,  6,  COO  x  IG.  encb 

Milk  cans.  lO-frsllon,  each 

aa  JO 

n  00 

Tmctors,  farm,  wheel  type  30-20, 
each 

1000.00 

Plow,   tractor  drawn,   14-tseb  3- 

bottom.  each 

Com  planter?.  2-row,  check,  eacb.. 
On»(n  drilW,  12-tuhe.  each 

25a  00 
34«  00 
473  00 

Barbed  wire,  >point,  per  ipooi. 
Ml  rods    

&.M 

Cement,     Portland,     bac    Of    M 

(Kxinds..- 

Bricks,  oommoD,  p«  1,000... 

1  70 
44.30 

It  does  not  take  an  economist  to  figiu'e 
out  from  these  charts  that  American 
farmers  cannot  continue  to  get  less  for 
the  things  they  sell  and  to  pay  more  for 
the  things  they  buy  without  sooner  or 
later  going  broke. 

And  I  would  like  to  repeat  that  when 
American  farmers  are  bankrupt  the 
rest  of  the  country  is  going  bankrupt 
quickly.  In  no  other  relationship  in  our 
complex  economy  is  the  trite,  but  true, 
statement  more  applicable,  that  "what 
is  good  for  the  farmers  is  good  for  the 
Nation." 

OKI   BX7NDRZD    PXRCCKT   PA&ITT    NECSSSABT 

To  keep  our  economy  stable  and 
strong;  to  make  it  possible  for  American 
farmers  to  grow  the  food  and  fiber  neces- 
sary to  feed  and  clothe  America  and  to 
meet  our  world-wide  obligations,  we  must 
protect  cur  farmers  against  bankruptcy 
and  depression.  There  is  only  one  sound 
method  of  protecting  our  farm  econ- 
omy—by guaranteeing  farmers  100  per- 
cent parity. 


On  behalf  of  the  fanners  in  my  district 
In  Minnesota,  as  well  as  on  behalf  of  the 
farmers  in  every  section  of  America,  I 
have  and  will  continue  to  ask  for  the 
unqualified  support  of  all  the  Members 
of  Congress  in  enacting  legislation  which 
will  guarantee  100-percent  parity  for 
basic  farm  commodities. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  such  a  proeram 
Is  beneficial  to  city  workers,  industry  and 
business,  and  the  whole  population  gen- 
erally. Therefore,  those  Members  rep- 
resenting urban  areas  should  also  be  con- 
cerned with  the  farm  problem  and  should 
Join  with  Members  from  rural  areas  in 
protecting  American  agriculture. 

There  is  no  other  way  it  can  be  done 
except  by  passing  legislation  which  will 
give  farmers  100-percent  parity. 


Which  Is  More  Important? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

j      HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF  MtSSCVKI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVEB 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  edi- 
torial from  Collier  s  magazine,  which  I 
intend  to  include  with  these  remarks, 
quite  accurately  points  up  one  of  the 
very  critical  problems  which  faces  our 
country  today.  Because  of  my  intense 
interest  in  education  I  became  a  member 
of  that  fine  House  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  in  my  first  term  in  Con- 
gress. Since  that  time  I  have  worked 
diligently  with  the  other  members  of  this 
committee  to  improve  the  educational 
opportunities  of  every  child  in  this  great 
country.  I  have  Introduced  both  in  the 
Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Congreaa 
leglflatlon  for  school  construction,  and 
spoke  for  and  supported  other  education 
legislation.  I  am  proud  that  I  had  a 
part  in  the  formation  and  passage  of  two 
very  important  and  beneficial  pieces  of 
school  legislation,  namely,  Public  Laws 
815  and  874. 

Several  of  the  schools  in  my  congres- 
sional district  have  been  helped  by  this 
legislation  and  the  educators  in  the 
Fourth  Missouri  Congressional  District 
fully  recognize  and  appreciate  the  tre- 
mendous value  of  these  two  important 
laws.  They  of  course  do  not  solve  the 
complete  problem  and  more  legislation 
Is  needed.  There  are  other  serious  as- 
pects to  this  subject  which  needs  the  sin- 
cere and  intelligent  attention  of  all  the 
good  citizens.  Immediate  and  construc- 
tive action  must  be  taken  if  we  are  to 
protect  the  generation  now  coming  on. 
In  an  address  that  I  made  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  very  first  few 
months  I  was  in  Congress  I  made  this 
Statement  "In  a  democracy  it  Is  essen- 
tial that  our  youth  get  the  kind  of  edu- 
cation that  will  prepare  them  for  re- 
sponsible citizenship.  The  American  way 
of  life  \^ill  grow  and  flourish  only  as  we 
maintain  a  strong  system  of  education." 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  recall  correctly  it  was 
on  May  3.  1949  that  I  made  this  speech  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  which  I  had 
titled  "Teachers'  Salaries"  and  was  la 
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support  of  the  Burke  bill,  H.  R  5939.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  caption  to  this  editorial  is 
"Which  is  more  important,"  and  is  dra- 
matically illustrated  by  a  picture  show- 
ing a  teacher  leaving  the  Little  Red 
School  House  to  find  a  job  in  a  factory 
where  she  can  t>e  employed  at  a  living 
wage : 

Which   Is  Mobk  Impobtant? 

There  are  100.000  elementary-school 
teachers  out  of  the  country's  603.000  who, 
according  to  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation, are  unqualified  for  their  Jobs  and 
should  be  replaced.  Fully  half  of  the  603.- 
000  do  not  have  college  degrees,  the  NEA 
reports,  and  95.000  did  not  even  finish  2 
years  of  college.  So  the  100.000  seeir.s  a 
conservative  figure.  And  In  addition  to  the 
needed  replacements,  the  association  says 
that  80.000  new  elementary  teacners  will  be 
required  when  the  schools  reopen. 

That  Isn't  cheerful  news,  but  It  Isn't  sur- 
prising, either.  Ten  years  ago  Jobs  for 
women  started  opening  up  In  a  big  way.  A 
lot  of  qualified  teachers  left  their  classrooms 
for  better-paying  Jobs.  Their  replacemenu. 
In  many  Instances,  did  not  have  the  stand- 
ard preparation  for  a  teaching  certificate. 
So  they  received  temporary  or  emergency 
certificates.  Those  unqualified  teachers,  or 
others  like  them,  are  still  teaching,  because 
thousands  of  the  college-trained  instructors 
who  left  schools  during  wartime  never  came 
back. 

This  continuing  emergency  gives  no  prom- 
ise of  curing  Itself.  In  fact.  It  looks  as  U  It 
might  get  worse.  The  Women's  Bureau  of 
the  Labor  Department  predicts  that  the 
present  defense  program  Is  going  to  put  the 
number  of  women  In  the  country's  labor 
force  above  the  World  War  II  peak  of  20,- 
500,000.  There  Is  now  competition  for  this 
woman-power  pool  In  business  and  Industry. 
And  teaching,  at  least  from  the  material 
standpoint,  can't  ofler  many  counterattrac- 
tlons. 

The  average  pay  for  elementary  teachers 
during  the  past  school  year  was  leas  that  940 
a  week  In  10  States,  acordlng  to  NEA  figures. 
Twenty-one  States  paid  less  than  $50  a  week, 
and  37  States  less  that  $60  a  week. 

In  addition  to  the  low  pay  of  grade-school 
teachers,  the  hours  are  likely  to  be  long. 
And  the  restrictions  surrounding  the  teach- 
er's private  life— •especlaUy  for  young  wo- 
men In  smaller  communities — tend  to  be 
rather  onerous.  This  last  situation  is  prob- 
ably a  holdover  from  the  days  when  teaching 
was  about  the  only  genteel  employment  for 
women.  The  community.  In  return  for  the 
boon  of  hard  work  and  meager  recomi>ense, 
would  set  up  a  hedge  of  taboos,  and  censor 
and  criticize  the  teacaer's  social  activities 
in  a  frequently  ridiculous  and  exasperating 
mauner. 

Tet  In  spite  of  this  teaching  has  always 
had  a  tremendous  attraction  for  many  peo- 
ple. It  Is  as  truly  a  "caUlng"  as  the  min- 
istry or  medicine  or  law.  And  the  teach- 
er's reward,  like  the  reward  which  comes 
to  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  or  the  hu- 
manitarian, cannot  t>e  measured  In  dollars. 
That  may  be  why,  for  all  the  disadvantages, 
there  are  enough  dedicated  and  responsible 
people  to  fill  even  half  the  elementary 
teaching  Jobs  In  a  competent,  professional 
way.  The  country  Is  grateful  to  them.  But 
50  percent  of  competent  teachers  Isn't  good 
enough. 

The  first  and  obvious  step  In  solving  the 
problem  Is  to  give  these  teachers  a  decent 
living  wage.  But  that  Isn't  the  whole  solu- 
tion. And  It  may  be  that  teachers'  unions 
and  perhafM  even  the  National  Education 
Association  have  done  the  teachers  an  un- 
Intended  disservice  by  putting  too  much 
emphasis  on  pay  and  too  little  on  the  In- 
Utiglble  rewards  that  are  valued  by 
all  of  \u.     . «,  ,r 


Home,  church,  and  school  are  the  three 
major  Influences  In  a  chUd's  life.  But  It 
sometimes  seems  that  the  community  gives 
Ita  parents  and  clergy  most  of  the  attention, 
credit,  and  honor.  The  elementary  teach- 
ers deserve  recognition  as  well  as  adequate 
pay:  they  should  have  both. 

The  country  Isn't  going  to  find  180,000 
trained  teachers  overnight.  But  that  Is  no 
reason  why  we  shouldn't  start  trying  to  cre- 
ate local  environments  which  will  encourage 
young  people  to  enlist  In  this  nationally  es- 
sential force. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress we  must  wake  up.  we  must  not 
shirk  our  responsibility  to  a  whole  gen- 
eration of  children  that  are  going  to  be 
affected  by  our  shortsightedness  in  this 
matter.    With  children  going  to  school 
in  shifts  and  many  but  half  days,  because 
of  InsuflQclent  school  buildings  and  many 
ol  those  unfit  for  use  for  various  reasons. 
It   is   Indeed   a   matter   of   grave   con- 
cern   for   all.     Too    few    teachers — too 
many  students — too  few  classroom.s  and 
too  little  appreciation  for  a  tough  job 
that  requires  practically  a  life's  dedi- 
cation to  a  service  of  the  highest  or- 
der.    I  suggest  you  read  the  last  para- 
graph again,  so  that  you  may  start  in 
easy   like   doing   something   about   the 
question  that  I  know  is  closest  to  most  of 
our  hearts.     However.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
must  not  stop  with  that.    It  is  our  duty 
to  make  such  efforts  as  are  necessary  to 
correct  this  situation.    While  this  Con- 
gress had  provided  in  some  manner  funds 
to  alleviate  part  of  the  hardships  I  feel 
that  we  have  not  done  nearly  enough.    I 
for  one  Mr.  Speaker  regret  deeply  that 
we  have  come  to  the  close  of  the  Eighty- 
second    Congress    without    more    ade- 
quately meeting  this  national  problem. 
I   tell  you  Members  of   Congress   that 
this  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  kick- 
ing  It   around  year  after  year  in   the 
hopes  that  it  may  get  lost  so  to  speak. 
As  a  member  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee I  have  gained  much  knowledge 
from     nearly     4     years    of     exhaustive 
study  and  extensive  hearings  covering 
all  fields  as   well   as  every   section   of 
the  country.     I  feel  sure  that  the  citi- 
zens of  this  great  Nation  will  not  too 
long  stand  for  almost  complete  ignoring 
of  these  conditions  by  their  representa- 
tives. 


Relief  Fire  Company  Marks  Two 
Hundredth  Year  of  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JERSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  HOWiiL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Re- 
lief Fire  Company,  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  J., 
which  has  established  its  claim  to  be  the 
oldest  volunteer  fire  company  in  the 
United  States,  is  celebrating  its  two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  during  the  week 
commencing  July  6. 

The  work  of  members  of  volunteer  fire 
companies  is  one  of  the  greatest  exam- 
ples of  unselfish  service  to  otu:  commu- 


nities. In  addition  to  their  work  in  pro- 
tecting property  and  lives,  they  perform 
many  other  duties  which  contribute  to- 
ward a  safer  and  better  America.  ._ 

I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  you  and 
all  of  our  colleagues  will  join  me  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  this  historic  organization 
and  to  the  oflBcers  and  members,  past 
and  present,  who  have  performed  such 
outstanding  service  over  a  period  of  200 
years. 

I  am  proud  to  have  been  elected  an 
honorary  member  of  Relief  Fire  Com- 
pany and  to  have  been  selected  as  one  of 
the  Judges  for  the  huge  firemen's  parade 
which  will  climax  the  week-long  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  hundredth  birthday  of 
this  historic  company. 

The  following  news  article  from  the 
Mount  Holly  Citizen  gives  a  good  account 
of  the  week-long  celebration,  which 
started  yesterday. 

Reliet  Fire  Compakt  Prepared  To  Mark 
Two  Hundredth  Year  or  Service — Birth- 
DAT  JcLT  6  Wnx  Be  Commemorated  bt 
Appropriate  Exercises — Governor  Pro- 
claims RELiEr  Fire  Company  Week 

The  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  con- 
tlnuoxis  service  to  the  community  will  be 
observed  July  8  to  12  by  Mount  Holly  Relief 
Fire  Ck)mpany,  the  oldest  volunteer  fire  com- 
pany In  the  United  States. 

Proclaimed  New  Jersey  Relief  Fire  Com- 
pany Week  by  Governor  Drlscoll,  the  sched- 
ule for  the  7-day  event  will  Include  an  Armed 
Forces  day.  a  memorial-day  observance,  a 
street  parade,  band  competition,  a  mer- 
chants' day,  children's  day,  and  united 
church  rites  on  Sunday,  July  6,  to  start  off 
the  week's  series  of  activities. 

A  carnival  will  be  in  town  all  week  long, 
according  to  Herman  P.  Burl,  historian  of  the 
company  who  has  also  announced  that  the 
Mount  Holly  Lodge  of  Moose  has  donated 
$1,000  toward  the  expenses  of  the  celebra- 
tion. 

The  local  firemen  had  to  fight  many  years 
to  gain  clear  title  to  the  oldest  tag  for 
the  relief  fire  company.  Down  through  the 
years,  upstart  companies  claimed  they  were 
the  oldest.  One  by  one  their  claims  were  dis- 
counted. But,  today.  Relief  Is  generally  con- 
sidered the  oldest  company  In  the  Nation — 
with  continuous  service,  that  Is. 

Haddon  No.  1  of  Haddonfleld.  N.  J.,  signed 
a  statement  In  1950  admitting  Relief  was 
founded  12  years  earlier.  ReUef  gained  this 
concession  by  confronting  them  with  records 
which  go  back  without  a  break  to  1752.  Fur- 
thermore. Burl  says,  Haddon  admitted  It 
didn't  function  as  a  fire- fighting  unit  at  one 
time  In  Its  history. 

And  as  for  one  In  Alexandria,  Va..  Burl 
says  the  Library  of  Congress  backs  him  up 
by  saying  It  was  founded  In  1774.  fuUy  22 
years  after  Relief. 

The  Alexandria  Volunteer  Fire  House  isnt 
in  active  use  any  more  anyway.  Burl  said 
the  library  told  him,  and  Is  merely  a  museum 
for  pioneer  flre-flghtlng  equipment. 

What's  more  there  Is  no  proof  that  Georg* 
Washington  ever  was  a  member  of  the  Alex- 
andria company  as  claimed.  Burl  adds. 

"Relief  In  1952  will  observe  200  years  of 
uninterrupted  service  to  the  community," 
the  local  historian  said  recently. 

"The  Nation  wtis  still  a  wilderness  settle- 
ment of  England's  far-flung  empire  when 
public-spirited  citizens  of  Bridgeton,  now 
Mount  Holly,  organized  the  company  on 
July  11.  1752." 

Back  In  1935.  Relief  was  challenged  by 
Endeavor  Fire  Company  of  Burlington,  right 
In  the  same  Burlington  County. 

"That  nearly  did  It."  Burl  said.  It  turned 
out  Relief  was  the  oldest  company,  but  that 
the  Burlington  unit  was  "the  oldest  company 
BtUl  operating  under  the  same  name." 
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The  original  company  here  was  called  the 
Britannia  Fire  Company  when  the  town's 
name  was  Bridgetown.  It  changed  the  name 
In  1787  to  Moiuit  Holly  Fire  Company.  It 
wasn't  until  recently  (May  9,  1805)  that  the 
present  name  of  Relief  Plre  Company  was 
adopted. 

That  confuised  things  a  bit.  and  some  cyn- 
ics might  contend  Bxirllngton's  Endeavor 
Company  has  a  point. 

But  what's  in  a  name?  Relief  men  aslL. 


Edacation  in  Russia  and  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JEBSXT 

n*  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  very  interesting  speech  given 
by  a  young  honor  graduate  and  scholar- 
ship winner  of  Trenton,  N.  J..  Central 
High  School  at  his  graduation  cere- 
monies. 

This  young  student,  Juris  Udris,  re- 
cently came  to  our  country  with  his  fam- 
ily under  the  Displaced  Persons  Act.  His 
speech  in  which  he  contrasts  so  effec- 
tively education  and  conditions  prevail- 
ing in  this  country  and  in  Latvia  behind 
the  iron  curtain.  Indicates  that  he  and 
his  family  will  make  fine  citizens  of  our 
great  countiy. 
Education  in  Rttssia  and  thi  UNmn)  States 

I  sho\ild  like  to  contrast  briefly  the  edu- 
cational methods  of  the  United  States  with 
those  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  from  Latvia,  a  small  country  on 
the  Baltic  Sea.  When,  in  1940,  It  was  occu- 
pied by  Communist  Russia,  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  witness  how  a  democracy  was 
changed  Into  a  tyranny — how  a  democratic 
education  was  abolished  and  replaced  by 
the  Communist  ideology. 

I  should  like  to  give  you  the  basic  aims 
and  Ideas  of  Communist  education  as  I 
saw  It.  It  could  be  summed  up  in  one 
word— the  indoctrination  of  hatred— hatred 
and  disregard  of  all  the  moral  and  ethical 
standards  used  and  respected  in  the  West- 
ern World.  FYom  early  childhood  on,  the 
Russian  boy  or  girl  Is  taught  about  the 
one  and  only  supreme  communism  which 
at  the  same  time  Is  the  basis  for  govern- 
ment and  the  religion.  Religion,  as  we  know 
It.  Is  frowned  upon  In  the  communistic 
countries.  The  chiirches  are  used  by  the 
state  as  a  medium  for  announcing  party 
propaganda.  That  which  is  not  conununistic 
must  ultimately  be  destroyed.  A  child  is 
even  urged  to  betray  his  parents  If  they 
display  any  western  sympathies.  The  Rus- 
sian student  sees  the  free  world  as  a  huge 
crowd  of  exploited  and  huagry  workers  with 
a  few  fabuloittly  rich  capitalists  at  the  head 
of  the  state.  At  the  same  time  the  child 
Is  mlsleadingly  told  that  Russia  is  the  only 
place  In  the  world  where  the  workers  are 
free  and  happy,  the  wealth  evenly  distrib- 
uted, and  the  living  standard  exceptionally 
high.  The  whole  younger  generation  is 
subjected  to  the  destructive  powers  of  these 
false  Ideologies.  An  Individual  does  not 
exist:  he  is  a  mere  tool  of  the  government — 
a  wheel  in  the  party  mechanism.  Every- 
thing Is  done  to  prevent  the  development 
of  Individual  thinking.  whl<h  could  expose 
the  lies  hidden  behind  the  all-protElslng 
propaganda  boasts.  Mass  arrests  and  de- 
portations even  among  high-school  students 
were  a  common  occurrence.  These  brutal- 
ities were  Justified  by  claiming  that  the  so- 


cial danger  created  by  the  students'  critical 
attitude  toward  communism  must  be  elim- 
inated.    In  order  to  further  their  aims  the 
departments    of    theology    and    philosophy 
were  closed  In  the  Latvian  University  under 
Commxmist  occupation,  their  staff  dlsmi.ssed 
and  arrested  as  undesirable  elements.     New 
departments  of  Marxism  and  Leninism  were 
created    and    the    professorships    filled    with 
Red    profeeeora    of    questionable    academic 
standing.     The  Soviet  teacher,  watched  by 
the  secret  poUce.  Is  nothing  but   the  loud- 
speaker of  the  state,  repeating  already  pre- 
pared  propaganda   material.     Any  deviation 
from  the  party  line  might  cost  him  his  free- 
dom.    The  secret  police  do  an  exceUent  Job 
In  preventing  any  western  Ideas  from  reach- 
ing the  Russian  people — especially  the  youth, 
so  keeping  them  In  complete  darkness  atout 
conditions   outside    Russia.     This    could   be 
seen    when    the    Communist-educated    Rus- 
sian   soldiers,  enthusiastically    liberated    the 
exploited  Latvian  workers,  but  were  greatly 
dlslUusloned  and  surprised  finding  that  the 
workers  of    the    decadent,   capitalistic   slav- 
ery had  a  much  higher  living  sundard  than 
they — the    members   of   the   Invincible    Red 
Army.     This,  of  course,  was  quite  contrary 
to  what  they  had  learned.     Russian  primary 
schools  which  have  from  seven  to  ten  grades 
are  compulsory.     This   usually   is    preceded 
by  a  3-year  course  In  the  kindergarten  while 
the  mothers  work  in  the  Industry.     HigJier 
education  Is  pretty  much  limited  to  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Communist  Party.     After  this 
entire  period  of  learning,  all  but  a  very  few 
persons  begin  to  work  in  agriculture  or  in- 
dustry.    Thus  a  new  generation  of  people, 
heretofore  unknown  In  history,  are  created, 
m  whom  morals  and  ethics.  M  we  under- 
stand them,  do  not  exist. 

Now,  let  us  turn  to  the  democratic  edu- 
cation which  we  have  the  opportunity  to  re- 
ceive In  America.  American  democracy  and 
our  education  are  Inseparable.  Democracy 
could  not  exist  If  the  people  who  govern  were 
not  educated  to  know  how  to  choose  their 
right  leaders  and  how  to  react  to  different 
situations.  In  an  American  school  we  are 
encouraged  to  develop  our  own  Judgment, 
to  distinguish  right  from  wrong,  to  create  our 
own  ide&s.  to  Inquire,  search,  and  learn. 
We  learn  to  understand  and  reipsct  other 
people  and  their  ideas  and  how  to  work  to- 
ward peace  and  understanding  in  the  world. 
No  Infallible  political  truths  are  given  to 
us.  No  bonds  are  placed  on  the  htmian  mind 
and  imagination.  The  American  Individual 
and  his  freedom  of  thought  are  the  corner- 
stones on  which  the  entu-e  democratic  sys- 
tem and  its  education  are  constructed.  The 
value  Of  the  free  Individual  has  been  proved 
In  hundreds  of  Instances.  Out  of  the  small 
and  weak  colonies  of  years  ago,  America  has 
arisen  with  the  greatest  prcxiuction  and  high- 
est living  standard  in  the  world.  It  has  de- 
veloped into  the  center  of  learning  for  all 
around  the  world.  Our  soldiers  on  the  field 
have  proved  superior  to  others  when  left 
on  their  own  in  the  heat  of  the  battle.  De- 
mocracy is  a  living  system  steadily  progress- 
ing, and  it  is  the  democratic  education— the 
freedom  of  the  individu-V. — that  makes  this 
progress  possible.  It  is  the  one  greatest  in- 
centive of  a  man  to  do  bis  best. 

American  education  has  become  Increas- 
ingly Important  as  an  agency  for  producing 
mcr?  responsible  citizenship  and  more  effec- 
tive workauuifhip.  The  Indlvlduil  theroby 
is  prepared  to  understand  more  thoroughly 
his  obligations  to  himself  and  to  society  and 
to  discharge  more  efficiently  his  duties  to  his 
family,  his  commumty  and  his  business  or 
profession. 

Democracj  especially  emphasizes  the  func- 
tions of  the  school  as  an  agency  of  social 
control  and  as  a  means  of  social  progress.  In 
fact,  education  may  be  considered  the  bul- 
vrark  of  civilization  and  the  defense  of  de- 
mocracy. In  contrast.  America's  education 
does  not  rely  upon  the  dangerous  weapon  of 


propaganda  which  U  a  tool  of  dlcUton.  Our 
system  relies  upon  the  fundamental  truth  of 
life.  In  the  hope  that  truth,  and  truth  alone 
will  make  America  free. 

Thoutrh  the  big  difference  between  the 
two  systems  Is  evident  to  every  one  of  us.  I 
should  like  to  sxim  up  the  contrasting  points 
once  more:  they  are — love  In  the  free  world 
against  hatred  behind  the  iron  curtain;  a 
free  mind  against  an  enslaved  mind,  and  th« 
free  progressing  Individual  of  democracy 
ag?.lnst  the  blind,  unfeeling  tool  of  the  Com- 
munist state.  I  am  ore  of  the  few  who  hare 
been  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the 
enslavement  of  a  doctrine.  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  spending  3  years  In  a  fre« 
high  school  at  Trenton. 

I  know  what  free  public  education  haa 
dene  for  me.  I  would  not  trade  It  for  any- 
thing in  the  world. 


Exemption  From  Income  Taxet  oa 
Congressional  Expenses 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or   OXEGON 

m  TBK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAirVTS 

I  Mondav,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker,  when 
H.  R.  7313  was  under  consideration  La 
the  House,  the  pentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  McCoRMACKl  majority 
leader,  prot>o.sed  an  amendment  which 
would  exempt  from  taxation  personal 
expenses  incurred  by  Congressmen  at 
the  Capital  in  attendance  upon  official 
business.  This  provision  adopted  by  the 
House  declared  that  for  the  taxable  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1952,  the 
place  of  residence  of  a  Representative 
or  a  Senator  was  to  t>e  his  home  State. 
It  was  the  purpose  of  the  amendment 
thereby  to  place  Members  of  Congress 
in  the  same  position  while  in  Washing- 
ton as  is  accorded  to  a  businessman  who 
comes  here  on  business.  Under  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Department  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue a  busine?.<n3ian  may  deduct  his 
traveling  as  well  as  his  living  expenses 
while  absent  on  business  from  his  place 
of  residence.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
an  appointee  of  the  President  could  leave 
his  home  in  the  State  where  he  resides 
and  come  to  Washington  to  work  and 
while  here  thus  engaged,  he  would  be 
able  to  deduct  his  living  and  traveling 
expenses. 

However,  the  Department  ruled  that 
an  elected  official  such  as  Members  of 
Congress  would  not  have  the  same  priv- 
ilege. While  there  may  be  merit  to  the 
proponents  of  the  amendment,  I  person- 
ally did  not  vote  for  it  when  it  was  up 
In  the  House  and  opposed  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment.  In  voting  "No"  on 
this  provision  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  Members  of  Congress  should  not  be 
placed  in  any  preferred  class  with  refer- 
ence to  payment  of  Income  or  other 
taxes.  The  burden  of  taxation  should  be 
shared  equally  by  all  citizens  regardless 
of  official  position. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  a 
reconsideration  of  the  whole  question  of 
salaries  of  Members  of  Congress  but  in 
my  opinion  it  should  be  taken  up  In  the 
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normal  way  in  which  let^lslatlon  is  con- 
sidered by  the  proper  legislative  com- 
mittee where  opportunity  would  be  given 
to  hear  the  full  testimony  and  an  op- 
portunity for  debate  on  the  floor  before  a 
final  vote  would  be  taken. 
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A  Diicvsrion  of  Rent  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  MASsAcirrsETTS 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  REPaESSNTATIV'ES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  text  of  recorded 
transcript  of  mv  di.scussion  of  rent  con- 
trols with  Mr  Tlghe  E.  Woods.  Director 
of  Rent  Stabilization,  broadcast  over 
radio  station  WHDH.  Boston  Mass..  on 
Prlday,  July  4.  1952: 

Text  or  Rsooaoco  Tranbcsipt  bt  Concrkss- 

MAN    JOSM    W.    MCCOSMACK    AMD    MR.    TICHX 

K.   Wooaa  ac  Uju»  Ovn  Radio   Statiom 
WUDU.  Boston.  Mass,  Jti.T  4.   1052 

rNTBoctJcno  K 
TTils  in  Washington.  Transcribed  In  the 
public  service  from  the  Nation's  Capitol  we 
present  at  this  time  an  informal  discussion 
between  United  State*  Congressman  Johw 
W  McCymnACK,  of  Massachxisetts.  House  ma- 
jority leader,  and  the  Honorable  TJghe  E. 
Woods.  Director  of  Rent  Stabilization  And 
now.  to  open  our  dtscuaslon.  speaking  from 
Washington,    here    is    Congressman    McOos- 


Mr  lIcCoaMACK  Thank  you  very  much. 
Last  Monday,  the  President  signed  into  law 
a  new  law  affecting  prices,  wages,  and  rents. 
The  over-all  bill  Is  not  in  any  way  near  as 
strong  SB  I  and  others  would  like  It  to  tie 
and  I  thorfiurhly  agree  with  the  statement 
mhdf  by  President  Truman  when  he  signed 
the  bill  which  In  a  sense  he  was  forced  to 
do  because  controls  would  hare  expired  on 
June  8C  if  he  had  not.  When  the  bill  was 
In  the  Houne  It  looked  very  dark  and  black 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  would  get  any  kind 
of  a  control  bill  that  would  work  with  some 
degree  of  reasonable  effectiveness.  We  jpot 
a  very  pcwr  bill  through  the  House 
but  forttmately  the  8ennte  bill  was  In  such 
shape  that  when  we  went  to  oonferenoe  the 
conferees  could  bring  back  some  kind  of  a 
i— nnnhir  bill  tlut  would  work  with  some 
dapee  of  tffectivenees  under  the  circum- 
stances and  very  fortunately  the  conferees 
did.  and  1  mant  to  compliment  the  conferees 
on  tx)th  th(>  Senate  and  the  House  for  the 
effective  work  they  did  under  the  circum- 
stances. The  bill  as  is.  now  law.  Is  weakened 
but,  on  thu  other  hand.  It  ought  to  give 
powers  which  wlU  control  unrestricted  or  un- 
limited Inflation.  There  Is  l»und  to  t>e  some 
as  I  view  tie  biU  but  there  are  powers  In 
there  which  are  very  Important  and  If  no 
bill  at  all  t<came  law,  or  If  the  House  bUl 
as  It  passed  the  Houee  l>ecame  law,  the  con- 
ditions facing  our  country  during  the  next 
year  would  be  terrible  in  relation  to  infla- 
tion. Tou  i»nd  I.  Mr.  Woods,  who  followed 
this  law  through  Conerees  from  Its  very 
beginning  understand  its  provlaloiw.  Now 
the  people  who  are  affected  by  this  new  law. 
especially  sm  It  concerns  rent  oontrol.  and  I 
refer  to  th.;  millions  of  tenants  and  the 
many  tbouainds  of  small  landlords,  are  wait- 
ing anxlour'y  fnr  a  down-to-earth  Interpre- 
tation of  tills  law.  It  Is  for  them  and  to 
them  we  are  talking  so  let's  get  down  to 
facta  Pact  No.  1.  Mr.  Woods,  seems  to 
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me  that  something  new  was  added  to  the 
law,  the  Wheeler  amendment  as  we  both 
know.  Now  I  know  what  the  Wheeler 
amendment  Is  but  I  think  the  people  would 
he  very  much  Interested  In  hearing  from  you 
as  to  Just  what  the  Wheeler  amendment  U 
to  the  rent-control  proirlslons  of  the  law  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  occupy,  you  are 
Director  of  Rent  Stabilization  and  the 
No.  1  man  in  the  country  In  the  admlnis- 
Vratioa  of  this  very,  very  Important  activity. 

Mr.  Woods.  Well,  I  wlU  try  to  explain 
briefly,  Mr.  Congressman.  The  Wheeler 
amendment  provides  that  any  city  that  Isn't 
critical  must,  by  an  afHrmatlve  action  of  its 
local  governing  council,  any  Tncorpcrated 
city.  town,  or  vlUage,  that  Is,  must  by  an 
affirmative  action  of  lU  local  governing 
co»:ncU  before  September  30.  1852,  declare 
or  send  me  a  resolution  that  It  wants  Federal 
rent  control  continued  until  next  sprmg. 
That  briefly  ts  the  Wheeler  amendment. 

Mr.  McCcmucack.  That  la  my  understand- 
ing, and  it  la  also  my  understanding  that  If 
any  local  txxiy.  a  city  council,  and  the  mayor 
or  any  local  authorities  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple take  action  Ijetween  now  and  September 
30.  arrmatlre  action.  If  they  want  rent  con- 
trol continued  In  their  community  that  It 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  WooDfl.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr  McCokmack.  It  Is  not  necessary  to 
have  It  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the  people  of 
the  commtrnlty. 

Mr.  Woods.  No,  no;  the  local  governing 
body  by  a  very  simple  resolution  or  a  decla- 
ration or  whatever  you  want  to  call  it,  that 
you  can  send  it  on  to  me. 

Mr.  McCouficK.  Now,  that  is  my  ixader- 
standlng.  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  those 
communities  that  desire  the  continuance  of 
rent  controls,  through  their  properly  elected 
officials,  will  take  such  action  between  now 
and  Septemljer  80  and  transmit  that  to  you. 
Mr.  Woods.  I  notice  that  this  law  also  con- 
tinues the  provJstrm  for  critical  areas.  How 
many  critical  areas.  Mr.  Woods,  are  there, 
and  how  many  are  noncrltlcal,  and  will  you 
tell  those  who  are  listening  In  what  Is  the 
difference  between  the  noncrltlcal  area  and 
a  critical  area? 

Mr.  Woods.  There  Is  quite  a  difference,  Mr. 
licCotLUACJL.  First,  to  answer  your  fint 
quesilon.  there  are  130  critical  areas  and 
about  160  noncrltlcal  areaa.  Now  Congress 
when  it  passed  the  Defense  Production  Act 
last  year  set  up  certain  standards  for  cer- 
tain communities  that  were  either  engaged 
In  defense  work  or  military  communities. 
These  communltlee  had  to  meet  certain 
standards,  and  If  they  did  so  they  got  a 
more  broad  t3rpe  of  rent  control,  and  also 
they  pr)t  some  benefits  through  the  housing 
bill  FIrEt.  the  community  had  to  have  de- 
fense activity  or  mlMtary  activity  since 
Korea.  Secondly,  there  had  to  be  a  housing 
shortage;  third,  there  had  to  be  an  In-ml- 
gration  of  defense  labor;  and  the  fourth 
criteria  was  that  rent  either  had  risen  ex- 
cessively In  one  of  these  comm-unltiee  or 
they  were  threatening  to  rise.  Now,  some 
communltlee,  although  they  are  doing  de- 
fense work — and  take  Boston,  for  example. 
Bo.'.ton  IP  engaged  in  defense  work,  and  Bos- 
ton certainly  hasnt  solved  its  housing 
shortage,  but  so  far  there  hasn't  been  a  sub- 
stantial in-mlgratlon  of  labor — that  would 
be  the  difference,  whereas  Bridgeport,  Conn., 
meets  all  the  standards;  Bridgeport  Is  a 
critical  area. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  In  other  words,  as  a  re- 
sult of  contracts  in  connection  with  na- 
tional defense  where  there's  a  swelling  of 
population,  a  substantial  svielllng  of  popu- 
lation, that  would  be  considered  a  critical 
area  as  distinguished  from  one  which  might 
have  war  contracts  with  no  swelling  of  pop- 
ulation would  be  considered  a  noncrltlcal 
area. 

Mr.  Woods.  Thafs  right.  That's  gener- 
ally right.    The  main  thing,  the  main  dif- 


ference being  in  whether  tn -migration  of 
skilled  labor  to  do  defense  work  is  a  factor 
or  isnt. 

Mr.  McOoRMACK.  Well.  I  know  that  is  very 
Interesting  to  thoee  listening  in.  Now,  will 
you  give  those  persons  listening  In  some 
Idea  About  the  populations  of  the  two  ca«e- 
gorlet,  to  wit.  the  critical  areas  and  the 
noncrltlcal  areas? 

Mr.  Woods.  Well.  In  the  critical  area, 
there  are  at>aut  28.000,000  people  living,  and 
in  the  noncrltlcal  areas  under  rent  control 
there  are  about  62.000.000  people.  There  are 
about  a  mUUon  unite  in  critical  areas  under 
rent  (xmtrol  and  about  6.000,000  living  units 
under  rent  control  In  the  noncrltlcal. 

Mr.  McCoKifACK.  Now,  in  connection  with 
the  critical  areas  and  cooamunlties  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, will  you  tell  me  whether  or  not 
there  are  any  such  areas  or  communities  in 
Masstichuse  tts  ? 

Mr.  Wooos.  No,  Mr.  McCoaatACK.  there  are 
xu>t  In  Massachusetts.  There  are  a  few  in 
New  England.  That  doesn't  mean  that  Mas- 
sachtisetts  lent  engaged  in  defense  work,  be- 
cause it  certainly  Is.  but  again  coming  back 
to — they  Just  haven't  qualified  because  of 
this  tn-mlgratlon  of  labor  standard,  but 
there  are  some  In  New  England,  in  Oon- 
nectlcut.  Bridgeport  and  Hartfcwrl.  are  criti- 
cal; ta  Maine.  Presque  Isle,  and  Limestone, 
and  in  Rhode  Island,  Newport.  Now  there 
are  soooe  others  under  consideration. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  As  an  illustration  of  th« 
effect  of  the  Wheeler  amendment,  unless 
afltrmative  action  is  taken  by  committees 
now  having  rent  control  and  confining  this 
question  to  Massachusetts,  but  It  has  Its  ap- 
plication to  all  Stales  In  the  Union.  Boston, 
Worcester,  and  Springfield,  and  some  other 
cities  in  Massachusetts,  would  go  out  from 
under  control  of  rents  if  the  commxuilties  do 
not  act  by  Septemt)er  80,  either  by  a  vote  or 
tlu-ough  their  elected  cfBdals.  Is  tliat  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Woods.  That's  oorrect,  Mr.  McCokmack. 
Also,  I  would  like  to  add  that  not  only  cittes, 
those  cities  that  you've  mentioned^^Hsut 
throughout  the  country  it  seems  ironical; 
but  the  National  Security  Resources  Board 
the  other  day  stated  that  over  50  p>ercent  of 
our  defense  work  Is  being  done  In  19  cities; 
17  Of  these  cities  face  the  same  problem 
come  September  30. 

Mr.  McCXsKSCACK.  In  other  words.  It  is  up 
to  the  local  communities.  Mr.  Woods,  to  act. 

Mr.  Woods.  That's  right. 

Mr.  McCoaMACK.  And  you  say  now  Sep- 
tember 30? 

Mr.  Woods.  That's  right.  AU  of  these  com- 
munities, as  you  weU  know,  have  had  the 
right  if  they  didn't  want  to  keep  Federal 
r«it  control  on  they  could  have  gone  out  by 
local  option.  This,  of  course,  reverses  It. 
Now  they  have  to  say  affirmatively  they  want 
to  stay  In. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Do  you  consider  this  a  Job 
of  your  office  to  tell  the  people  about  this? 

tkr.  Woods.  No,  sir;  we  have  one  Job.  Ours 
Is  an  Information  Job.  We  consider,  how- 
ever, that  our  local  rent  directors  are  experts 
In  their  commimlties  on  the  supply  and  de- 
mand of  housing.  They  stand  ready  and 
wining  to  make  their  expert  opinion  avail- 
able to  the  local  governing  body  of  the  com- 
munity affected  but  whether  or  not  the  com- 
munity chooses  to  act  Is  strictly  Its  own 
business. 

Mr.  McCoEiiicK.  Well,  I  mlfi^t  say  In  the 
Interest  of  those  listening  In  In  connection 
with  this  broadcast  that  I  particularly  asked 
Mr.  Woods  If  he  would  participate  In  this 
and  that  he  does  so  at  my  request  In  order 
that  we  might  convey  to  the  people  of  the 
country  as  fully  and  as  broadly  as  we  can  the 
information  In  connection  with  the  rent- 
control  provisions  of  the  bill  that  Just  be- 
came law  In  order  that  the  local  communities 
might  know  what  steps  they  have  to  take. 
Now.  Mr.  Woods,  will  you  give  the  people  who 
are  listening  in  some  idea  about  the  ad- 
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ministration  at  the  bill  as  enacted  In  the 
law. 

Mr.  Woods.  Well.  Id  like  to  say.  Mr.  Mc- 
CoBMACK,  first  tnat  Confess  did  not  disturb 
the  proTlBlona  of  the  law  as  far  as  good  rent 
control  Is  concerned.  In  other  words,  where 
rent  control  Is  going  to  stay  in  we  can  have 
good  rent  control.  By  that  I  mean  top  evic- 
tion control:  we  can  grant  adjustments  for 
landlords  who  deserve  them;  particularly 
where  their  coets  are  going  up:  tenants  re- 
ceive the  protection  against  exhorbltant  rent 
Increases:  and  the  general  administration  of 
the  law  remains  tinchanged,  and  we  can  have 
effective  rent  control  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  McCoKAtACK.  Is  there  anything  else.  Mr. 
Woods,  that  you  want  to  stay  that  you  thlnlc 
■ilKtat  be  of  value  and  contain  Important 
Information  to  the  people? 

Mr.  Woods.  There  are  two  or  three  other 
changes.  Mr.  McCormack,  that  I  wotild  U^e 
to  comment  on  this  law  affecting  our  sec- 
tion of  it.  The  first  one  that  I  would  like 
to  comment  on  is  that  Congress  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  the  right  to  appeal  from 
cxir  orders  to  the  Emergency  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. This  Is  certainly  a  good  move  be- 
cause I  think  my  orders  are  right  but  I  don't 
mind  having  judicial  review  to  tell  me 
whether  I  was  right  or  wrong.  The  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  is  a  good  thing  and 
I  think  people  feel  better  when  they  know 
that  not  some  guys  from  Washington  but 
a  court  of  the  United  States  can  finally 
•ay  whether  he  was  right  or  wrong.  So  I 
think  that  was  a  good  amendment,  a  very 
good  one.  Another  amendment  provides  that 
all  people  living  in  Government-owned  hcxis- 
Ing  must  pay  the  same  kind  of  rent  that 
people  in  private  housing  must  pay  and  also 
they  must  be  subject  to  the  same  head- 
•ebes.  And  the  last  amendment  affecting  us 
was  an  amendment  clarifying  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  critical  areas  committee. 
That's  the  committee  in  the  Office  of  De- 
fense Mcbilization  that  decides  whether  an 
area  should  be  declared  critical  or  non- 
cntical   and   that   Is   about   the   sum  of   it. 

1^.    MCCOKMACK. 

Mr.  McCoRM.^cK.  Well,  thank  you  very 
much,  Mr.  Woods,  and  I  hope  very  much  that 
lir.  Woods  and  I  have  made  some  contribu- 
tions to  the  good  people  who  are  listening  in 
and  that  they  will  be  helpful  to  you  and  to 
the  public  offlciala  of  the  community  in 
which  you  live. 

Anwouncek.  We  have  been  presenting  an 
Informal  discxi-sfion  between  House  Major- 
ity Leader  John  W.  McCobmack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Honorable  Tlghe  E.  Woods, 
the  Director  of  Rent  Stabilization.  We  pre- 
sented this  program  In  order  that  you  the 
people  of  our  country  mlgbt  better  under- 
stand this  rather  complex  piece  of  legislation. 
To  the  Members  of  Congress,  of  course,  it  is 
very  clear  and  concise  and  we  hope  that  this 
Informal  talk  has  given  you  a  better  insight 
Into  how  your  Government  and  your  Con- 
gress are  trying  to  solve  the  many  complex 
problems  which  confront  you  In  today's  na- 
tional defense  effort.  So  transcribed  from 
the  Nation's  Capitol  our  guests  have  been 
Representative  John  W.  BmIcCobmack.  House 
majority  leader,  and  the  Honorable  Tighe  E. 
Woods.  We  return  you  now  to  your  station 
annotincer. 
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The  Race  Issue 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SPESSARD  L.  HOLLAND 

OF  FT  .own.'. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 


the  ApF>endix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "FEPC  Is  'Political  Fraud'  Says 
Negro  Newspaper  Man,"  published  In  the 
Alexandria  Gazette  of  July  4.  1952. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  also  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricord 
an  article  entitled  "Race  Issue  Has  Na- 
tion Boiling — Public  Mi-sled  as  to  Facts," 
written  by  Davis  Lee.  and  published  in 
the  Newark  Telegram  of  February  10, 
1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

(Prom     the     Alexandria     (Va.)     Gazette    of 
July  4.  1952] 

FEPC  Is  "PoLmcAL  FiAtn)"  Bats  Necio 
Newspaperman 

New  Tork. — A  northern  Negro  editor  at- 
tacked proposed  fair  ^employment  practices 
laws  today  as  a  political  fraud  and  said 
President  Truman's  demand  for  such  legisla- 
tion is  an  opportunist  appeal  for  the  Negro 
vote. 

George  8.  Schuyler,  an  editor  of  the  Pitts- 
burgh Courier,  in  an  article  in  the  July  14 
issue  of  the  Freeman,  said  that  civil  righu 
guaranties  are  already  provided  in  Federal 
and  State  constitutions.  The  social  and 
economic  status  of  Negroes  continues  to  Im- 
prove steadily  under  those  guaranties,  he 
said. 

Improvement  will  continue,  he  said,  on  the 
basis  of  education  rather  than  legal  coer- 
cion. 

Schuyler  said  FEPC  would  permit  Federal 
interference  in  State  affairs  to  an  extent 
which  could  lead  to  dlcutcrshlp. 

In  addition,  he  said  all  FEPC  laws  proposed 
so  far  have  been  themselves  discriminatory 
In  their  exemptions  of  certain  cla&ses  of  em- 
ployment. 

He  termed  FEPC  "the  most  effective  politi- 
cal gimmick  •  •  •  concocted  since  the 
Wagner  Act  made  labor  a  democratic  cap- 
tive." 

(From  the  Newark  (N.  J  )  Telegram  of 

February  10,   1952) 

Race  Issue   H*s  Nation  Bon-iNc — Public  Is 

Misled  as  to  Facts 

(By  Davis  Lee) 

From  what  one  reads  In  the  new8p>apers  up 
here,  hears  on  the  radio  and  television,  you 
would  assiune  that  the  North  will  soon  in- 
vade the  South  again  to  liberate  the  Negro. 

Last  Sunday  I  listened  to  a  dozen  different 
radio  programs  and  each  devoted  consider- 
able time  to  attaclclng  North  Carolina.  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida.  All  kinds  of 
wild  stories  are  being  told  about  the  poor 
down-trodden  Negro;  how  he  lives  In  terror 
24  hours  a  day 

It  so  happens  that  I  Just  returned  to  New- 
ark from  these  States  under  attack,  and  I 
found  none  of  these  conditions  that  these 
people  charge,  exist.  I  saw  no  terror  strick- 
en Negroes,  encountered  no  southern  whites 
who  were  going  around  biting  Negroes'  beads 
off. 

Anyone  who  really  knows  the  South  would 
not  believe  that  people  anywhere  in  the 
world  could  be  so  Ignorant.  Sunday  after- 
noon a  mass  meeting  was  held  In  Orange, 
M.  J.,  and  some  700  people  sat  for  hours  and 
listened  to  one  speaker  after  another  de- 
scribe the  lack  of  law  enforcement  agencies 
In  the  Southern  States. 

Despite  the  recent  bombings  In  Florida, 
which  all  decent  white  people  there  deplore, 
the  State  offers  the  Negro  more  real  oppor- 
tunity than  does  New  Jersey.  New  York,  and 
many  other  States  where  these  agitators  live. 

And  every  intelligent  person  knows  that 
North  Carolina  offers  the  Negro  more  real 
opportunities  in  every  walk  of  life  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Nation.  Of  course,  there 
are  segregation  laws  in  the  State,  but  under 


Its  system  North  Carolina  has  done  more  for 
the  Negro  in  the  field  of  education  than  haa 
New  York,  Connecticut,  or  Pennsylvania. 

A  Negro  may  attend  any  of  the  existing 
schools  in  the  three  above-mentioned  States 
for  an  education,  but  if  he  wants  a  Job  in  the 
field  of  education,  the  States  that  trained 
htm  wont  hire  blm.  He  has  to  go  south  to 
get  a  decent  Job. 

North  Carolina  has  7.5-00  Negro  teachers, 
and  last  year  paid  them  122. 738,472.84.  All 
of  the  Eastern  States  combined  do  not  fwy 
out  this  much  money  to  Negro  teachers,  be- 
cause they  dont  have  nothing  like  that 
many  employed. 

It  might  also  Interest  these  agitators  to 
know  that  the  average  Negro  teacher  re- 
ceives 92.822  a  year,  while  the  average  whit« 
teacher  draws  less,  $2,733. 

Negro  principals  draw  $4,252,  while  the 
white  principals  receive  $4,221.  Last  year 
the  State  spent  $18,534,295  IB  on  new  Negro 
schools  and  school  improvement.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  North  Carolina,  when  you  Include 
buses  and  transportation,  spends  $80,000,000 
a  year  on  Negro  public  school  education. 

The  State  employs  more  Negroes  in  the 
highway  department,  department  of  public 
instruction,  and  in  the  Agricultural  Exten- 
sion Service  than  does  any  three  northern  or 
eastern  States  combined. 

Of  course,  there  have  been  two  or  thr«« 
isolated  Instances  in  which  there  was  an 
apparent  miscarriage  of  Jiistice  In  cases  in- 
volving Negroes,  but  this  Is  not  a  general 
practice.  Race  relations  are  no  more  an  issue 
In  North  Carolina  than  they  are  In  New  York 
and  Illinois. 

As  for  South  Carolina.  I  was  in  Cbarleaton 
recently,  I  found  more  democracy  being 
practiced  there  than  in  any  northern  or  east- 
ern city  which  I  have  visited.  There  is  no 
Negro  section  there.  Negroes  live  every 
where,  and  on  most  streeu  the  next  door 
neighbor  is  white. 

Charleston  has  several  outstanding  Negro 
contractors,  several  Independent  Negro  bus 
companies  and  many  other  thriving  busi- 
nesses. The  Chief  Inspector  at  the  Ciistom 
House  Is  a  Negro.  The  white  people  In  the 
city  do  not  Judge  a  man's  worth  by  the  color 
of  his  skin,  but  by  his  character  and  ability. 

At  Andrews,  S.  C,  Fred  Green  is  one  of 
the  community's  most  respected  citizens.  H« 
U  an  uneducated  Negro  who  owns  the  clty'g 
finest  filling  station  and  restaurant.  He  also 
owns  a  funeral  home,  logging  business,  and 
other  large  reai-esute  holdings. 

At  Simiter,  S.  C,  Johnny  Williams  owns  a 
beautiful  restaurant,  tourist  cabins,  haa  a 
fleet  of  new  two-way  radio  equipped  taxi  cabs. 
operates  a  trucking  business,  and  has  large 
real-estate  holdings.  Mr.  WUllams  U  highly 
respected  by  the  white  people,  but  Is  not 
accepted  socially  by  the  Negroes  because  h* 
is  not  an  educated  man. 

There  has  been  considerable  agitation  In 
South  Carolina  over  voting  and  poor  schools. 
Every  right-thinking,  white  South  Carolinian 
Is  in  favor  of  the  Negro  citizen  voting.  All 
are  in  favor  of  equal  school  facilities,  but 
none  of  the  whites  favor  mixed  schools,  and 
very  few  Negroes  In  the  State  do. 

The  Intelligent  and  Informed  Negroes  In 
both  the  Carolina*  are  opposed  to  integra- 
tion in  public-school  education  because  they 
feel  that  75  percent  of  the  Negro  teachers 
would  lose  their  Jobs.  Of  course,  they  are 
afraid  to  express  their  views  publicly  because 
these  agitators  have  developed  a  technique 
to  destroy  everyone  within  the  race  who  op- 
poses their  program  of  wreck  and  ruin. 

Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  cam- 
paign to  destroy  me  because  of  my  defense  of 
the  South  and  right.  These  people  are  vi- 
cious and  will  stop  at  nothing.  You  can't 
blame  these  sensible  Negro  leaders  for  not 
sticking  their  necks  out. 

In  recent  weeks  the  Governor  of  Georgia 
has  come  in  for  a  real  below-the-belt  attack. 
While  I  don't  agree  with  all  of  the  Gov- 
nor's  utterances,  I  admire  him  very  much. 
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and  under  cur  Constitution  he  has  the  right 
to  his  opinion. 

However,  when  you  know  the  facts,  the 
distorted  »r,orles  you  hear,  are  amusing. 
Governor  Tt.lmadge  is  branded  as  a  bigot  and 
a  Negro  hater.  He  is  neither.  The  Gover- 
nor Is  intelligent,  educated,  and  a  good 
American. 

Here  are  a  few  facta:  Governor  Tahnadge 
has  $15,000  on  deposit  in  a  Ne^rro  bank  in 
Georgia.  The  president  and  board  of  direc- 
tors of  that  bank  certainly  don't  re*?ard  hJm 
as  a  Negro  hater  despite  some  of  bis  antl- 
Ifef^ro  stateinents. 

The  Reverend  James  McMillan,  of  Savan- 
nah, pastor  of  Emanuel  Baptist  Church. 
doecn't  refrard  blm  ns  a  Negro  hater.  The 
pastor's  mrther  recently  died,  but  for  sev- 
eral roontlis  prior  to  her  death.  Governor 
Talmadge  sent  his  personal  check  each 
month  for  her  support. 

Tbs  Negro  teachers  of  0«'orgla.  whose  sal- 
aries now  start  at  around  $340  a  month,  dont 
repard  him  as  a  Neg.o  hater,  and  neither  do 
the  thousands  of  Nagro  kids  who  now  have 
bu*^  transportation  to  school,  thanks  to  their 
Governor.  Of  course,  while  what  Governor 
TMSHMlge  ii  doing  for  Ne^r>jes  epeak.t  much 
lowtar  than  anything  he  could  say  against 
them,  you  stUl  cant  convince  these  agita- 
tors that  be  is  an  able  executive. 

However,  all  of  the  agitation  in  the  world 
will  not  wipe  out  the  customs  and  conven- 
Uoim  of  the  South,  but  It  might  hurt  the 
Negro  cause  there,  which  is  steadily  imrprov- 
Ing.    education  is  the  solution,  not  agitation. 


LmcolBian  History  RepeaU  Itself 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TIMOTHY  P.  SHEEHAN 

nr  njjwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REKKESENTATIVES 

I  Monday.  July  7.  19S2 

Mr.  SHEEHAN  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  12,  1848,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
when  a  Congressman,  made  a  speech  in 
the  Unlteij  States  House  of  Reprrsenta- 
tlvos  in  which  he  arralirned  President 
Polk  for  Uie  war  agaln&t  Mexico.  In  this 
speech.  Abraham  Lincoln  berated  Presi- 
dent Polk  for  declaring  war  on  Mexico 
for  what  Lincoln  thought  were  insuffi- 
cient grounds.  Lincoln  began  his  speech 
by  saying. 

Some  If  not  all  the  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  who  have  addressed  the 
committee  within  the  last  2  days  have 
■puken  rather  cocnplalningly.  If  I  have  rlghUy 
understood  them,  of  the  vol*  given  a  week 
or  10  days  ago  declaring  that  the  war  with 
Mexico  WIS  unuecetsarlly  and  unconstitu- 
tlunally  c<  mmenced  by  the  President.  I  ad- 
mit that  iuch  a  vote  should  not  be  given  in 
mere  party  wantomaesa.  and  that  the  one 
given  is  Jv.stly  censurable,  if  It  have  no  other 
or  better  loundatlon.  I  am  one  of  those  who 
joined  m  that  vote;  and  I  did  so  under  my 
best  irapieMlon  of  the  uuth  of  the  caae. 
Bow  I  got,  this  impression,  and  how  it  may 
possibly  be  remedied.  I  wUl  now  Uy  to  show. 

Lincoln,  belleylng  that  President 
PoUc's  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico 
wa$  unconstitutional,  stated  that  he  was 
opposed  to  it  and  had,  therefore,  voted 
just  previously  to  censure  the  President 
for  this  unconstitutional  declaration  of 
war.  In  the  balance  of  his  speech,  Lin- 
coln brciupht  out  the  reasons  for  his 
conclusions. 

He  went  on  to  state  that  some  people 
seem   to   think  it  was  best  to  remain 


silent  until  the  war  was  terminated  and 
President  Polk's  fellow  Democrats 
agreed  with  him.  Lincoln's  thought  on 
this  was  as  follows: 

When  the  war  began.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  ail  those  who  becabse  of  knowing  too 
little,  or  because  of  knowing  too  much, 
could  not  conacienttoualy  oppose  the  con- 
duct of  the  President  In  the  beginning  of 
It  should  nevertheless,  as  good  citizens  and 
patriots,  remain  sUent  on  that  point,  at 
least  luitll  the  war  should  be  ended.  Sonu 
leading  Democrats,  Including  ex-President 
Van  Burcn,  have  taken  this  same  view,  as  I 
understand  them:  and  I  adhered  to  it  and 
acted  upon  It,  until  since  I  took  my  seat 
here:  and  I  think  I  ahould  PtUl  adhere  to 
it  were  it  not  that  the  President  and  his 
friends  will  not  allow  It  to  be  so. 

Abraham  Lincoln  then  continues  in 
detail  showing  how  and  why  he  thinks 
Presl'lent  Polk  was  wrong  and  exposes 
the  flimsy  excuses  Polk  continuously 
advanced  for  a  continuation  of  the  war. 
By  logic  and  argument  Lincoln  shows 
that  most  of  these  excuses  are  shams. 
The  main  argument  seemed  to  hinge 
upon  the  fact  of  whether  or  not  blood 
was  shed  on  Texas  territory  by  the  Mex- 
icans. The  question  of  whether  the 
scene  of  the  bloodshed  belonged  to  the 
territory  of  Texas  or  to  the  territory  of 
Meidco  appeared  to  be  a  point  of  great 
dispute.  It  was  President  Polk's  argu- 
ment that  the  territory  did  not  belong  to 
Mexico  whereas  Abraham  Lincoln  en- 
deavored to  prove  it  was  Mexican  terri- 
tory The  sum  of  Lincoln's  arguments 
were  as  follows: 

And.  if,  so  answering,  he  can  show  that 
the  soil  was  ours  where  the  first  blood  of  the 
war  was  shed — that  it  was  not  within  an 
inhabited  country,  or,  if  within  such,  that 
tlM  inhabitants  had  submitted  themselves 
to  the  civil  authority  of  Texas  or  of  the 
United  States,  »nd  that  the  same  is  true  of 
the  site  of  Ft>rt  Brown — then  I  am  with  him 
for  his  JustlQcallon.  In  t^at  case,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  reverse  the  voU  I  gave 
ibt  other  day. 

Abraham  Lincoln  sums  up  President 
Polk'.s  various  attempts  to  defend  his 
position  on  the  Mexican  War  by  finally 
s&ying: 

His  mind,  taxed  beyond  lU  power,  ts  run- 
ning hither  and  thither,  like  seme  tortured 
creattire  on  a  burning  surface,  finding  no 
position  on  which  It  can  settle  down  to  be 
at  ease. 

In  comparing  this  event  in  history 
with  that  of  the  present  day,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  because  General  Scott  would 
not  go  along  with  President  Polk's  ideas 
and  was  forced  to  tell  him  the  truth, 
President  Polk  dismissed  General  Scott. 
An  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  this 
situation  and  that  of  our  present  day. 
If  we  would  but  change  the  namea  and 
a  few  of  his  words,  Lincoln's  summation 
of  his  speech  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  certainly  be  applied  to  the 
situation  in  which  President  Truman 
finds  himself  in  Korea  today ;  and,  simi- 
larly in  relation  to  the  MacArthur  in- 
cident. The  Lincoln  summation  was  as 
follows: 

Again,  It  Ifi  a  singular  omission  In  this 
nieaaage  that  it  nowhere  intimates  when  the 
President  expects  the  war  to  terminate.  At 
its  beginning.  General  Scott  was  by  this  same 
President  driven  into  disfavor,   If  not   dis- 


grace, for  intimating  that  peace  could  not 
be  conquered  in  less  than  3  or  4  months. 
But  now,  at  the  end  of  about  20  months, 
during  which  time  our  arms  have  given  us 
the  moot  splendid  successes,  every  depart- 
ment and  every  part,  land  and  water,  dBcers 
and  privates,  reiEmlars  and  volunteers,  doing 
all  that  men  could  do,  and  hundreds  of 
things  which  it  had  ever  before  been  thought 
men  could  not  do — after  all  this,  this  same 
President  gives  a  long  message,  without  show- 
ing us  that  as  to  the  end  he  himself  has  even 
an  imaginary  conception  As  I  have  before 
said,  he  knows  not  where  he  1".  He  la  a 
bewildered,  confotmded.  and  miserably  per- 
plexed man.  Crod  grant  be  may  be  able  to 
show  there  is  not  something  about  his  con- 
science more  painful  than  all  his  mental 
perplexity. 

To  me,  ihe  facts  a."  we  know  them  to- 
day, are  indeed  a  remarkable  repetition 
of  those  described  in  Lincoln's  speech 
In  the  Hou?e  of  Representatives.  We 
have  a  President  who  has  declared  a  war 
without  the  con.sent  of  Congress;  a  Presi- 
dent who  has  dismissed  a  theater  com- 
mancier — General  MacArthur — because 
that  commander  would  not  apree  com- 
pletely with  his  views;  a  President  who 
is  perplexed  and  does  not  seem  to  know 
the  outcome  of  a  war  now  going  into  its 
third  year — even  after  a  complete  year 
of  so-called  peace  negotiations.  Could 
It  be  a  coincidence  that  a  member  of  the 
opposition  party,  who.  like  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, Is  a  Republican — Robert  A.  Taft — 
Is  one  of  the  few  in  the  country  who  are 
standing  up  and  pointing  out  the  mis- 
takes of  the  Democrats'  policies  just  as 
Lincoln  pointed  out  the  mistakes  of  the 
Democrats  104  years  ago. 


Lowell  Stockman,  of  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

or  OKTCON 
IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  REPRB3KNTATTVB8 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  tha% 
tho  Eighty-second  Congress  is  nearing 
adjournment,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  pay  a  well-deserved  tribute 
to  our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon.  Lov^ell  Stockman,  who  is  re- 
tiring from  Congress  at  the  termination 
of  this  session. 

Lowell  Stockman  is  a  native-born 
Oregonian  and  received  his  education  in 
tiie  public  schools  of  the  State  and  the 
Oregon  State  College,  and  was  exten- 
sively engaged  In  agriculture  and  the 
growing  of  wheat  for  many  years  before 
he  was  elected  to  Congress.  His  term 
began  with  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress 
and  has  continued  uninterruptedly 
since.  He  is  an  exceedingly  popular 
man  in  his  district  as  he  is  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  had  he 
desired  to  run  for  reelection,  he  would 
have  carried  his  district  as  he  has  done 
In  the  past.  However,  he  voluntarily  de- 
cided to  retire  to  private  life. 

Lowell  Stockman,  having  spent  aU  his 
life  in  the  far  West,  is  possessed  of 
abundant  knowledge  and  information 
with  reference  to  the  great  natural  re- 
sources of  the  West  and  Its  needs  and 
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particiilarly  the  agricultural  needs  of  our 
State.  He  is  a  valued  member  of  the 
important  Appropriations  Committee 
and  has  rendered  excellent  service  on 
that  great  committee. 

Mr.  Stockman  and  his  charming  wife, 
the  former  EX)rcas  Conklin,  have  been 
blessed  with  three  lovely  children — a  son, 
William,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and 
Margery.  With  retirement  he  will  have 
the  time  and  opportunity  to  be  with  his 
family  and  give  some  attention  to  his 
private  affairs  in  the  prime  of  life. 

Lowell  has  been  a  most  cooE>erative 
Member  of  the  Oregon  delegation  and  as 
dean  of  the  delegation  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  extend  to  him  the  appre- 
ciation and  thanks  of  the  entire  delega- 
tion for  his  untiring  devotion  to  the 
problems  of  the  Congre:>s  and  particu- 
larly those  which  have  to  do  with  the 
great  Northwest  and  for  his  full  coopera- 
tion with  other  Members  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  on  the  work  of  the  Congress. 
On  behalf  of  the  delegation  I  want  to  ex- 
tend to  Lowell  out  best  wishes  and  hopes 
for  the  continued  welfare  of  himself  and 
his  family,  with  the  hope  that  he  may  re- 
sume his  place  in  the  affairs  of  our  great 
State. 


Leg:islatiye  Hiitory  of  the  Honorable  Blair 
Moody,  Senator  From  Michi^^aa 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGLAS 

or  lUJNois 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  made  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Moody  J  during  his  brief 
first  term  is.  in  my  opinion,  brilliant 
and  constructive.  The  fact  that  his  first 
term  has  been  for  only  14  months,  as 
contrasted  with  the  usual  6  years,  makes 
the  achievement  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  all  the  more  remarkable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in 
the  Record  a  summary  of  the  activities  of 
the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

On  April  25,  1951.  Waslilngton  correspond- 
ent Blair  Moody  stepped  down  from  the  Presa 
Gallery  onto  the  floor  of  the  United  States 
Senate  and  took  the  oath  of  office  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

He  had  been  appointed  by  Gov.  O.  Mennen 
Williams  to  serve  out  the  unexpired  term 
of  the  Republican  leader  of  bipartisan  for- 
eign p>ollcy,  the  late  Senator  Arthur  H.  Van- 
denberg. 

First  man  ever  to  move  directly  from  the 
Senate  Press  Gallery  to  the  floor.  Senator 
MoooT  now  had  a  direct  voice  In  the  {Mlicles 
and  programs,  both  domestic  and  foreign, 
on  which  he  had  bfcome  Informed  during 
18  years  as  a  Wasblnglon  foreign  and  combat 
correspondent  for  Michigan's  largest  news- 
paper. 

He  found  himself  with  an  opportunity  to 
serve  his  country  and  hla  State  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  He  moyed  almost  immediately 
Into  high  gear. 

In  the  short  span  of  14  months  Blair 
MoooT    has    made    an    indelible    impression 
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upon  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  upon 
the  national  scene.  He  has  worked  tirelessly 
for  good  government  in  ttehaif  of  all  tbfl 
people. 

Thre«  achievements  are  typical: 

Fighting  a  3-montiu'  uphill  battle,  almost 
alone  until  the  final  hotirs.  he  rammed 
through  Congress  a  t45-a-month  combat-pay 
provision  for  American  troops  fighting  In 
Korea.  Four  times  the  measure  was  killed. 
and  each  time  be  picked  It  up  and  tried 
again,  until  flnal  passage  came  In  the  closing 
hours  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

Teamed  with  Governor  WlUiains.  Moodt 
hammered  at  the  Offlce  of  Defense  Mobiliza- 
tion and  associated  Government  agencies  to 
obtain  more  materials  for  auto  production 
and  more  defense  work  for  Michigan  Indus- 
try, to  save  100.000  Jobs  for  Michigan  work- 
ers. By  these  efforts,  the  whole  economic 
climate  of  Michigan  was  reversed,  for  the 
better.  A  major  local  depression,  threatened 
by  metal  cut-backs,  was  averted. 

The  same  relentless  persistence  which  paid 
off  on  the  combat  pay  bill  brought  the 
McClellan  bill,  for  the  strictest  and  most  spe- 
cific Government  economy,  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations,  through 
the  Senate  on  a  55-to-8  vote,  and  Into  the 
House,  where  It  was  defeated  by  a  narrow 
margin.  But  out  of  this  effort  came  national 
and  congressional  recognition  of  the  real  ob- 
stacle to  economy — lack  of  information  about 
the  details  of  the  Federal  budget.  The  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  are  now  equipping 
themselves  to  get  the  facts. 

Senator  Moodt  has  employed  extenslv* 
friendships  built  up  during  nearly  two  dec- 
ades In  the  Capital,  both  In  executive  Wash- 
ington and  on  both  sides  of  the  Senate  aisle, 
to  get  results. 

He  has  collaborated  closely  with  such  Sen- 
ate leaders  as  Senator  Douglas  on  economy, 
foreign  affairs,  combat  pay  for  GI's  and  tax 
legislation;  Senator  Monxonet  on  antl- 
corruptlon,  antlcensorshlp,  and  antl-hlgher- 
tax  moves;  Senator  Sparkman  on  small  busi- 
ness and  foreign  policy;  Senator  Ancri*  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  waterway;  Senators  Leh- 
man and  HUMPHRET  on  changing  the  Senate 
cloture  rules  and  Immigration;  Senator  Mc- 
Clbllai*  on  economy  and  Government  reor- 
ganization; Senator  Hill  on  education;  Sen- 
ator Keeauvex  on  antitrust  and  clean- 
.  government  Issues;  Senator  Morse  on  labor 
matters;  Senators  McMahon  and  O'Mahonet 
on  national  strength,  atomic,  and  Interna- 
tional Issues. 

Moodt  repeatedly  has  been  a  member  of 
two  or  three-man  teams  which  have  gotten 
things  done.  On  matters  of  most  urgent 
concern  to  the  State,  his  principal  collab- 
orator, of  course.  Is  Governor  Williams. 

One  observer  of  the  Washington  political 
scene  recently  described  Senator  Moody's  rec- 
ord as  "the  most  Impressive.  In  my  memory, 
ever  made  by  a  Senator  In  his  first  year." 

There  Is  no  question  that  Blair  Moodt  has 
covered  a  lot  of  ground  In  14  months.  Lets 
look  at  the  record. 

coco    OOVERNMEKT ECONOMY 

1.  Led  a  12-month  fight  through  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Operations 
and  on  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  for  ulti- 
mate approval  of  the  McClellan  bill,  calling 
for  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Budget  and  year-round  congressional  analy- 
sts by  nonpolltlcal  experts  of  Government 
spending.  This  has  been  termed  the  great- 
est single  step  toward  substantial  Govern- 
ment economy  In  years.  (This  bill  had  Its 
genesis  In  articles  on  budget  reform  written 
by  Correspondent  Moody  a  year  before  com- 
ing to  the  Senate.) 

2.  Voted  with  Senator  Paitl  H.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  the  most  meticulous  advocate  of 
selective  budget  economy  In  Congress.  77  per- 
cent of  the  time  In  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress;  95  percent  In  the 
second  session. 


S.  Cosponsored  with  Representative  Frank- 
lin D.  ROOSEVELT.  JR  .  and  three  Senators 
the  Economy  Act  of  1952  which,  among  other 
constructive  steps,  gives  the  President  the 
power  to  exercise  Item  veto  of  congressional 
appropriation  bills. 

coco    GOVERNMENT ANTICORRUPTIOW 

4.  Consistently  championed  streamllng  of 
Government  operations  as  advocated  by  the 
Hoover  Commission,  and  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  has 
actively  supported  and  worked  for  a  more 
modern  and  economical  Government.  (More 
than  60  percent  of  the  Hoover  Commission 
recommendations  have  been  put  Into  effect.) 

5.  With  two  other  first-term  Senators 
(MoNRONEY  and  Humphrey).  Michigan's 
Moody  led  a  turbulent  2-day  floor  battle  for 
Senate  approval  of  Reorganization  Plan  No. 
1  to  take  politics  out  of  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternal Revenue;  a  victory  over  some  of  the 
most  powerful  leaders  of  the  Senate. 

6.  Led  the  fight  on  the  Senate  floor  for 
approval  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  2  to 
ta^:e  postmastershlps  out  of  politics,  al- 
though he  felt  that  the  proposal  did  not 
go   far   enough.     Plan    was   defeated.    54-29. 

7.  Efforts  In  behalf  of  Reorganization  Plans 
No.  3  ( to  place  customs  collectors  under  civil 
service)  and  No.  4  (to  place  United  States 
marshals  under  civil  service)  met  with  sim- 
ilar fate. 

8.  Uncovered  malpractice  and  use  of  In- 
fluence for  profit  in  the  Detroit  offlce  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  Revelations 
followed  by  action  to  clean  up  the  ofllce. 

9.  Drove  for  committee  action  on  the 
clean  government  bill,  nicknamed  M3-8a 
for  Its  four  sponsor* — Monroney.  Moody, 
Sparkman.  and  Smatrers — which  would 
close  chinks  In  the  statutes  which  have 
opened  the  way  for  influence,  malprac- 
tice, and  downright  dishonesty,  and  would 
strike  impartially  with  heavy  penalties  both 
at  ofllclals  who  violate  their  public  trust 
and  those  who  corrupt  them.  Tie  vote  In 
committee  blocked  approval  for  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress,  but  chances  are  good  for  pas- 
sage next  year. 

TO  PREVENT  HIGHER  TAXES 

10.  With  Senator  Monsonkt.  proposed  to 
the  President  a  fiscal  package  system  which 
would  average  the  cost  of  the  defense  mo- 
bilization program  over  a  5-year  period,  mak- 
ing It  possible  to  balance  the  budget  over 
that  period  without  an  Increase  In  taxes. 

11.  Worked  with  Senators  Douglas.  Hum- 
PHRET.  Lehman,  and  others  to  plug  glaring 
loopholes  In  the  1952  tax  law  which  would 
have  spread  the  tax  burden  more  equitably 
and  gone  far  toward  balancing  the  budget 
If  approved. 

PEACE — FOREIGN     POLICY 

12.  After  an  8-day  spot  check  of  sltustlon 
In  Western  Europe  with  General  Elsenhower 
and  other  top  allied  civilian  and  military  ad- 
ministrators In  August  1951,  Moody  disclosed 
for  the  first  time  the  fact  that  the  NATO 
program  was  at  that  time  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  Russian  threat.  That  report  later 
confirmed  by  subsequent  Elsenhower  warn- 
ing. 

13.  Helped  win  Senate  approval  of  1951 
Bsnton  amendment  requiring  the  Mutual 
Security  Administrator  to  encourage  growth 
of  free  trade-unions  and  discourage  dealings 
with  European  cartels. 

14.  When  this  declaration  of  policy  was 
not  adequately  Implemented,  proposed  and 
won  enactment  of  Moody  amendment  to  1952 
mutual  security  bill,  earmarking  $100  mil- 
lion of  counterpart  funds  for  this  effort 
to  break  grip  of  cartels  and  Communist 
unions  on  free  nations.  This  move,  often 
advocated  as  the  way  to  make  United  States 
aid  really  effected.  Is  now  law. 

15.  Advocated  more  urgency  and  greater 
attention  to  civilian  defense.  Warned  that 
Nation's  lack  of  preparedness  to  "handle"  an 
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atomic  attack  not  only  would  mean  losses 
perhaps  of  millions  more  lives  should  such 
an  attack  tome,  but  makes  It  more  likely 
by  Increasing  the  vulnerability  of  the  Red 
target. 

16.  Cospotwored  with  Senator  McMahon 
Senate  resolution  directing  President  to  write 
President  of  U.  8.  8.  R.,  saying  American 
people  do  not  want  war  but  are  friendly 
to  Russian  people,  despite  their  hostile  Gov- 
ernment. 

17.  Fought  against  crippling  cut  in  mu- 
tual security  authorizations  for  fiscal  1853 
on  ground  that  reduction  below  Elsenhower 
"minimum  safety  "  line  would  imperil  de- 
fense lines  of  free  world  and  invite  Com- 
munist aggression. 

OI    AND    VRTERANS'    LEGISLATION 

19.  Won  congressional  approval  of  the 
Moody  amendment  to  the  military  appro- 
priations bill  to  provide  M5  monthly  combat 
psy  for  GI's  fighting  In  Korea  although 
four  previous  attempts  In  S  months  had 
failed  Until  then,  the  foxhole  fighters  had 
not  been  listed  among  those  eligible  for 
■allttary  "hazard"  pay  such  as  airmen,  para- 
troofwrs  and  submariners  TT*-lce  the  com- 
bit-pay  measure  had  been  rejected  In  Senate 
committee,  twice  rejected  by  House  con- 
ferees, but  p>er8l8tence  paid  off. 

90.  Voted  In  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee to  kill  8  1140  which  would  have 
transferred  veterans  hospitals  to  a  new  De- 
partment of  Health.  Jeopardizing  medical 
•ervlcea  now  provided  for  veterans  Bill 
killed 

21  Helped  put  through  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  provision  for  direct 
loans  to  veterans  for  housing  Senate  voted 
•la's.ooo.ooo. 

32  Cosponsored  with  Senators  Green  and 
LmUAN  the  soldier  voting  bill  providing  a 
Federal  ballot  for  1952  only  for  military  per- 
sonnel outside  the  United  States  who  might 
be  disfranchised  under  State  laws  Senate 
approved:  House  committee  pigeon-holed 

23.  Obtained  extra  leave  for  Michigan 
OIs  who  were  forced  to  pay  own  expenses 
back  home  after  completing  basic  training 
In  Hawaii,  and  with  Senator  Ltndon  John- 
son WM  Instrumental  In  change  of  Army 
policy  on  training  men  in  Hawaii 

M.  Obtained  passage  of  private  bills  per- 
mitting airmen  In  Germany  and  Japan  to 
obtain  citizenship  and  right  of  entry  to  the 
United  8Ut««  for  children  adopted  overseas. 

CONSUMn  INTESESTS 

25.  In  forefront  of  fight  In  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  for  antl-inflatlon  law  adequate  to 
check  price  rises  and  save  national  economy 
from  destructive  wage- price  spiral.  Fought 
for  firm  system,  advocated  by  elder  states- 
man Bernard  M  Baruch.  and  Senator  O'Ma- 
honet, chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  of  Congress,  to  check  Inflationary 
runaway. 

26  Obtained  Senate  and  House  approval  of 
Moody  Amendment  to  1952  ux  bill  eliminat- 
ing the  excise  tax  on  washing  machines  and 
removing  the  tax  from  children's  sleds. 

27.  After  fighting  In  Senate  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  for  approval  of  Moody 
amendment  to  relax  credit  restrictions  on 
purchase  of  automobiles  and  major  house- 
hold appUances.  to  permit  famlUes  of  modest 
Income  to  enter  the  market,  the  Senator 
dealt  directly  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  win  complete  suspension  of  regulation  W. 

28.  Co-sponsored  resolution  with  Senator 
Gillette  to  establish  a  Senate  Committee  on 
Consumer  Interests. 

ST.   LAWRENCE  SEAWAY 

20.  Conducted  a  l4-monlh  campaign  with 
Senator  AncxN.  Vermont  Republican,  to  ob- 
tain Foreign  Reiallous  Commltlae  action  on 
the  vital  St.  Lawrence  seaway.  Constant 
hammering  at  ofjmmittee  brought  alxjut 
public  hearings  and  finally  a  reporting  out 
It  the  bill  by  a  9-to-4  vote. 


Constant  pressure  on  majority  policy  com- 
mittee brought  seaway  to  a  vote  June  18. 
Proposal  lost,  43  to  40.  Immediately  In- 
troduced a  resolution  (8.  J.  Res.  167)  to 
authorize  Great  Lakes  States  to  enter  Into 
compacts  with  each  other  and  Canada  to 
improve  boundary  waters — including  seaway 
and  power  projects.  Referred  to  S?nate 
Public  Works  Committee,  which  reported  out 
the  measure  favorably  10  days  later.  Called 
up  by  Moody  on  Consent  Calendar  on  eve 
of  adjournment;  approval  blocked  by  acting 
R-publlcan  minority  leader.  Aiken  and 
Moodt  pledged  renewed  fight  for  Federal 
participation  In  seaway  construction  In 
Eighty-third  Congress  becatise  of  their  bi- 
partisan leadership;  case  of  seaway  had  been 
advanced  further  In  1  year  than  In  pre- 
vloiu  decade. 

BUSINISS 

30.  Fought  plan  of  Government  to  cut 
metals  for  automobile  production  In  second 
quarter,  1952.  back  to  a  level  which  would 
have  restricted  production  to  only  half 
number  of  cars  (800,000)  turned  out  in  first 
quarter  1951.  With  Governor  Williams,  ap- 
plied persistent  pressvu-e  on  Government 
agencies  which  brought  about  first  modifica- 
tion, then  reversal,  of  decision  to  slash  pro- 
duction below  1.000.000  cars  by  establish- 
ing that  metal  could  be  allocated  without 
interfering   with   national  defense  program. 

31.  Promoted  special  task  force  assigned 
specially  to  channel -defense  orders  to  labor- 
surplus  areas. 

32.  Promoted  Manpower  Directive  No.  4 
giving  businesses  in  distressed  labor  areas 
of  State  right  to  meet  lower  bids  on  mili- 
tary contracts  submitted  from  other  areas. 

33.  Sent  questionnaires  to  nearly  7,000 
business  and  industrial  concerns  in  Michi- 
gan asking  for  comments  on  the  effects  of 
Federal  taxes  on  their  growth,  with  par- 
ticular reference  to  excess-profits  tax  on 
small  and  medium  business.  Replies  wUl  be 
tabulated  by  Small  Business  Committee  and 
for  luture  constructive  reference. 

34.  In  first  month  In  Senate  was  named 
Clialrraan  of  Mobilization  and  Procurement 
Subcommittee  of  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee. 

(a)  This  committee  cracked  gray  market 
In  nickel.  ?      i 

(b)  Cracked  gray  market  in  steel. 

(c)  Exposed  violations  of  NPA  allocation 
orders  whlcb  put  metal  into  the  "hot"  alu- 
minum market,  thereby  depriving  other 
businesses  of  their  fair  share. 

(d)  Exposed  failure  of  the  military  to 
make  use  of  Public  Law  921  for  financial  pro- 
tection of  small-business  firms  performing 
on    Government   contracts. 

(e)  Launched  Inquiry  looking  toward  re- 
vision of  depreciation  laws  to  pave  way  for 
swifter  modernization  of  plants. 

(f)  Conducted  final  hearings  on  procure- 
ment policies  and  practices  of  the  military 
agencies  with  regard  to  small  business  pa.'- 
tlclpatlon  In  defense  production.  Found 
many  earlier  committee  recommendations 
had  been  adopted. 

35.  Fought  In  Senate  beside  Senators 
KiTAtrvKR,  Douglas,  and  others  against  mo- 
nopolistic baslng-polni  bill.  Lost  roll  call  by 
one  vote,  but  helped  sustain  Presidential 
veto. 

38.  Turned  public  spotlight.  In  hearings, 
on  the  failure  of  defense  mobilization  offi- 
cials to  properly  program  machine-tool  ex- 
pansion and  distribution  for  arms  produc- 
tion. 

37.  Worked  with  Senator  Fi'lbright  to  re- 
verse Senate  position  on  Ferguson  amend- 
ment to  Defense  Production  Act  which 
wou:d  have  destroyed  87stem  of  allocating 
materials  and  would  have  permitted  up- 
blddlng  of  prices  on  critical  metals,  notably 
copper.  Result  would  have  been  higher 
prices  on  all  household  appliances  and  a 
scarcity  of  materials  for  small  and  medium 


businesses.  Though  some  opposed,  scores 
of  Michigan  manufacturers  supported  Moody 
In  thU  fight. 

labor 

38.  Hammered  relentlessly  at  the  Defense 
Production  Administration  for  more  mate- 
rials for  automobile  production  to  avert  lay- 
off of  an  additional  100, (X)0  auto  workers. 
By  obtaining  reversal  of  policy,  with  co- 
operation of  Governor  Williams  and  others, 
was  instrumental  in  averting  what  would 
have  ijeen  major  economic  tragedy  for  scores 
of  thousands  of  families  and  for  the  State. 

39.  Prevailed  upon  Defense  Moblllzer  Wil- 
son to  call  the  December  29  meeting  In 
Washington  of  auto  Industry  presidents, 
labor  leaders.  Governor  Williams  and  Moodt, 
which  started  ball  rolling  for  emergency  ac- 
tion for  relief  of  Michigan  Industry. 

40.  Fought  to  create  jobs  In  communities 
hard-hit  by  conversion  and  cutbacks  by  fol- 
lowing up  task  force  and  Manpower  Direc- 
tive No.  4. 

41.  Sponsored  S.  2504  to  provide  emergency, 
temporary  Federal  supplementation  of  State 
unemployment  compensation  for  persons 
dlsemployed  by  the  mobilization  program's 
restrictions  on  materials.  Bill  bottled  In  Fi- 
nance Committee.  Nevertheless,  It  served 
as  part  of  campaign  to  Impress  on  top  offi- 
cials severe  nature  of  crisis  in  State  and  may 
have  helped  stimulate  action  (thotigh  not 
adequate  action)  by  leslslature.  Certainly 
helped  bring  realization  to  top  officials  that 
threatened  local  depression  had  to  be 
averted. 

42.  Cosponsored  with  Senator  Murray  and 
16  others  a  bill  to  liberalize  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits.  Passed  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

43.  Introduced  amendment  to  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  to  permit  foremen  to  organize  and 
engage  In  collective  bargaining. 

FARM 

44.  In  cooperation  with  Governor  Williams 
Stepped  Into  critical  situations  where  Michi- 
gan specialty  crops  were  threatened  with 
glutted  markets  and  obtained  help  from  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  through  emergency 
purchases  for  the  school-lunch  program, 
military  use  and  other  purposes. 

45.  Bringing  Michigan  farmers  Into  di- 
rect participation  in  formulation  of  individ- 
ual agricultural  policies  of  their  Senator  by 
extensive,  factual  questionnaires. 

46.  Outlined  proposed  mutual  crop-inrur- 
ance  plan  to  cover  perishables. 

education  and  general  welfare 

47.  Fought  shoulder-to-shoulder  with 
Senator  Lister  Hn.L  for  Senate  approval  of 
the  Hill  amendment  to  the  tldelands  oil  bill 
to  earmark  billions  of  dollars  of  submerged 
lands  oil  royalties  for  educational  purposes. 
Voted  against  submerged  lands  oU  grab  by 
coastal  States. 

48.  Introduced  amendment  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  permitting  recipients  of  social- 
security  benefits  to  earn  up  to  $100  a  month 
Instead  of  $50  without  Jeopardizing  their 
Federal  annuity  payments  after  65.  This 
amendment  was  accepted  by  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  subsequently  became  law.  Moodt 
got  committee  chairman  to  agree  that  at- 
tempt should  be  made  in  next  Congress  to 
remove  all  limitations  on  private  earnings. 

49.  Helped  pry  loose  more  steel  for  con- 
struction of  schools  in  Michigan  and  else- 
where in  the  United  States.  Helped  get  steel 
for  critically  needed  public  buildings  In 
Michigan  and  for  Detroit's  expressway  and 
water  distribution  programs. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

60.  Named  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Investigating  Committee  to 
Examine  Censorship  of  News  In  Government 
Agencies,  particularly  with  respect  to  the 
President's  security  order.  Subcommittee 
was  created  In  response  to  Moody  res<dutlon 
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asking  Senate  Investigation  of  news  sup- 
preseion.  Objective  Is  to  "knock  away  all 
obstacles  between  the  facts  and  the  people," 
while  protecting  actual  military  secrets. 

51.  With  Senator  Lehmak  and  11  others, 
cosponsored  and  vlgoroxisly  supported  hu- 
mane and  equitable  omnibus  immigration 
bill  with  adequate  security  provisions  In 
lieu  of  oppressive  and  restrictive  McCarran 
Immigration  bill.  Received  support  of 
scores  of  rellglotis,  nationality,  and  civic  or- 
ganlzi^tlons.  After  McCarran  bill  carried, 
MoouT  Joined  four  other  Senators  In  urg- 
ing the  President  to  veto  It,  which  he  did 
June  25.  Senate  overrode  President's  veto 
by  margin  of  two  votes.  Moodt  pledged  to 
take  positive  action  toward  amending  Immi- 
gration act  In  next  Congress. 

52.  Testified  In  behalf  of  Senator  Leh- 
man's measure  In  Rules  Committee  to 
change  rules  of  Senate  piermltting  majority 
vote  of  Senators  present  to  bring  debate  on 
any  subject  to  close  on  any  Issue  after  15- 
day  period. 

53.  Introduced  resolution  calling  upon 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  make  Immediate 
survey  of  high-water  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes 
and  recommendations  for  (a)  lowering  the 
water  level,  (b)  preventing  further  damage 
to  property,  and  (c)  repairing  damage  al- 
ready inflicted.  Got  RFC  to  certify  all  of 
Michigan  coastline  as  disaster  area  eligible 
for  emergency  RFC  loans  for  repair  and  new 
preventative  construction. 

54.  Introduced  amendment  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Act  giving  additional  $600  tax  ex- 
emption to  working  widows  and  widowers 
who  are  forced  to  employ  persons  to  care  for 
their  minor  children  during  working  hours. 

55.  In  line  with  Senator  Vandenberg  reso- 
lution of  1943,  MOODY  sponsored  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  lower  voting  age  to  18. 
Resolution  was  reported  favorably  by  Judici- 
ary Committee  after  hearings  but  was  blocked 
on  Senate  floor  by  Republican  objection. 

56.  Cosponsored  with  Senator  Momeonit 
bill  ttri-emodel  room  In  the  Capitol  for  un- 
denominational chapel  for  rest,  meditation, 
ahd  worship. 

CONCLUSIOW 

Mindful  of  the  need  to  mingle  with  as 
many  of  his  constituents  as  possible,  the  bet- 
ter to  know  their  problems  and  properly  rep- 
resent them  In  Washington,  Senator  Moodt 
during  his  first  14  months  In  the  Senate — 

(a)  Spent  51  week-ends  In  Michigan,  fly- 
ing up  each  Friday  after  Senate  adjourn- 
ment and  returning  each  Sunday  night  to 
be  on  hand  for  the  first  committee  session 
Monday  morning. 

( b  I  Made  more  than  250  scheduled  speak- 
ing engagements  In  48  cities  and  towns,  be- 
fore a  great  variety  of  organizations.  A 
break -down  shows  that  40  percent  of  his 
appearances  were  before  civic,  fraternal,  and 
school  groups:  21  percent  before  political 
gatherings:  12  percent  before  labor  groups; 
11  percent  nationality  groups:  8  percent 
church  groups;  8  percent  veterans'  and  farm 
gatherings. 

Senator  Moody's  frequent  visits  ro  Mich- 
igan have  not  interfered  with  his  perform- 
ance of  duties  In  Washington  as  a  represent- 
ative of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

During  the  first  session  of  the  Elghty- 
gecond  Congress,  he  voted  In  148  of  164  roll 
calls  for  a  "batting"  average  of  90  percent. 
In  the  second  session  he  voted  in  115  of 
122  roll  calls  for  a  94  percent  average. 

Senator  Moody's  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee hearings  outside  of  Washington  and  his 
quick  trip  to  Europe  on  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  prevented  him  from  having  a  near 
perfect  score  for  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. 

This  is  not  an  all-lncluslve  report  of  Sen- 
ator MOODY'S  activities.  It  does,  however, 
give  a  summary  of  his  actUvtles  and  under- 
takings. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THURMOND  CHATHAM 

or  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  CHATHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  the  Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal 
of  July  6  1952: 

A  SiCNincANT  Nrw  Factory 

There  Is  something  Intriguing.  If  not 
startling,  about  that  new  chemical  factory 
Time  magazine  has  written  up.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly something  new  In  the  world. 

For  one  thing.  It  runs  24  hours  a  day 
with  scarcely  any  human  attention.  It  Is 
about  as  close  to  t>elng  100-perocnt  mecha- 
nized as  anything  could  be.  For  another 
thing.  It  Is  said  to  be  the  only  plant  In  the 
world  that  uses  coal  as  a  direct  raw  ma- 
terial for  producing  chemicals. 

The  plant,  we  are  told,  unlooses  coal's 
magic  by  pulverizing  It  and  then  n  xlng  It 
with  hydrogen  under  extreme  pressure. 
This  process,  according  to  those  In  position 
to  know,  opens  the  door  to  a  tremendous 
variety  of  products. 

The  company's  president  predicts  an 
endless  stream  of  new  medicine  and  drugs, 
long-wearing  and  flre-proof  fabrics,  new 
paints  and  detergents,  better  weed  killers 
and  Insecticides.  And  even  the  firm's  chem- 
ical engineers  don't  yet  know  what  other 
products  may  be  produced. 

Moreover,  this  hydrogenatlon  process,  we 
are  assured  will  make  possible  abundance 
of  production  to  an  extent  hitherto  un- 
known. Up  to  now  coal  chemicals  have 
come  from  the  coking  of  coal  for  steel,  and 
demand  for  them  has  been  rising  six  times 
as  fast  as  the  supply. 

This  new  factory  Is  a  reminder,  or  course, 
that  such  advances  as  these — advances 
which,  over  the  years,  will  touch  the  lives 
of  everyone,  and  make  for  better  living  for 
all — are  the  result  of  research. 


World  Cooperation  in  Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  JARMAN 

or   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  include  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  talk  by  Under 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Clarence  J.  Mc- 
cormick. 

This  talk,  entitled  "A  Goodly  Herit- 
age," was  made  at  the  July  2  meeting 
of  the  48  States  PMA  sessions  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo. : 

I  don't  know  of  any  Invitation  that  I  could 
have  accepted  with  more  pleasure  than  your 
Invitation  to  take  part  In  this  48  States 
PMA  meeting.  Like  aU  of  you,  I  enjoy  very 
much  these  get-togethers  with  you  folks  who 
really  make  the  farm  programs  work. 

But  there's  more  to  It  than  that.  This 
Is  the  kind  of  a  meeting  at  which  we  can 
talk  hard,  common  sense  about  the  prob- 
lems and  the  responsibilities  that  face  the 
American  farmer. 


I  always  leave  thU  kind  of  a  meeting  with 
the  feeling  that  thU  NaUon's  agrlcxilture 
can  meet  any  problem  that  challenges  It, 
now  and  In  the  future. 

For  one  thing,  agriculture  In  the  Unlt«d 
States  has  never  before  had  so  many  out- 
standing achievements  concentrated  In  a 
few  short  years  as  we  have  bad  In  the  pact 
two  decades 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  able  today 
to  pass  on  to  the  farmers  of  the  future  a 
new  herlUge,  a  rich  heritage,  a  goodly 
heritage. 

No  one.  I  think,  could  look  at  the  agrl. 
culture  of  this  country  today  without  feel- 
ing a  surge  of  confidence  In  the  American 
farmer. 

We  are  continuing  In  the  good  tradltloru 
of  the  men  who  settled  this  vast  continent. 
Three  centuries  ago  the  farmers  of  New 
England  looked  over  the  rocky  soU  and  specu- 
lated on  its  posslbUltles.  In  their  hearu 
beat  the  same  insistent  demands  for  peace, 
freedom,  and  abundance  that  beat  In  our 
hearts  today 

Night  and  day  they  struggled  to  achieve 
those  goals.  They  ventured  out  Into  the 
wilds  to  clear  and  settle  new  areas.  Genera- 
tion after  generation,  they  pushed  back  the 
frontier — and  it  was  not  easy. 

In  the  East,  there  were  forests  and  fields 
to  be  cleared  before  the  crops  could  cprlng 
to  life.  In  the  Midwest  was  rich  land,  but 
no  cities,  towns,  or  even  vlUages.  other  than 
those  of  the  Indians.  Slowly  at  first,  then 
(aster,  and  finally  with  a  great  r\ish.  the 
Midwest— America's  bread  basket — filled 
with  people. 

In  the  Great  Plains  there  were  other  prob- 
lems to  deal  with — protecting  farms  and 
famUles  against  lawlessness — before  that  Im- 
mense empire  could  produce  the  vast  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  and  meat  which  come  from  It 
today. 

Still  farther  to  the  west,  there  was  drought 
to  fight  against  and  an  arid  wilderness  to 
reclaim  through  Irrigation. 

All  this  Is  In  the  history  books.  But  w* 
ought  to  be  very  sure  to  notice  something 
else  when  we  read  our  history.  We  ought 
to  notice  that  food  always  had  to  come  before 
tUe  city.  And  that  la  an  Important  consid- 
eration, which  I  wUl  touch  on  later  In  this 
talk — In  connection  with  the  world  food 
problem. 

The  American  farmers  who  have  preceded 
our  generation — our  parents,  and  grand- 
parents, and  great-grandparents — all  left  a 
valuable  heritage  to  those  who  would  come 
after  them. 

The  early  settlers  of  this  Nation  left  behind 
them  a  heritage  of  national  freedom.  They 
fought  the  Revolution,  and  they  won. 

Later  generations  preserved  the  heritage  of 
national  freedom  and  added  to  it  a  heritage 
of  political  freedom.  More  and  more,  th* 
people  were  given  the  opportunity  to  par- 
tlclpate  In  the  actions  and  decisions  of  their 
Government. 

Nearly  a  century  ago.  another  generation 
added  to  national  and  political  freedom,  a 
heritage  of  personal  freedom.  No  longer  waa 
any  man  to  be  the  slave  of  another.  But  as 
time  went  on.  we  found  that  national  and 
political  freedom — and  even  personal  free- 
dom— were  not  enough.  Another  freedom 
was  needed  to  fulfill  the  heritage  of  human 
liberty.     We  saw  that  very  clearly  In  1932. 

The  personal  freedom  of  American  farm- 
ers was  limited — and  almost  nullified — by  a 
form  of  economic  slavery.  The  farmer  waa 
as  the  mercy  of  a  dog-eat-dog  economlo 
system. 

And  so  we  have  had  to  add  to  national,  po- 
litical, and  personal  freedom,  the  heritage  of 
economic  freedom.  This  heritage  of  eco- 
nomic freedom — so  far  as  agriculture  is  con- 
cerned— Is  summed  up  in  the  sound  farm 
programs  we  have  today  for  the  benefit  ol 
agriculture  and  the  whole  country. 
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Tou  people  gathered  here  have  played  a 
mighty  role  In  creating  this  new  heritage  of 
economic  freedom  for  agriculture.  I  can 
think  of  no  group  that  has  done  more  to 
make  this  economic  freedom  possible.  I  can 
think  of  no  group  which  can  do  more  to 
preserve  this  economic  freedom  so  that  we 
may  pass  It  on  to  our  children  and  they  to 
their  children. 

You  have  learned  to  work  together. 
Twenty  years  ago  the  diversified  problems 
confronting  airrtculture — regional  problems, 
problems  of  differing  farming  customs,  kinds 
of  soils  and  crops — bad  In  them  the  seeds  of 
strife  and  disunity.  But  you  have  learned  to 
see  the  other  fellow's  problems,  as  ^ell  as 
your  own.  You  have  learned  to  pull  to- 
gether, among  yourselves  and  with  other 
agencies.  We  must  preserve  and  carry  for- 
ward this  mutual  understanding.  To  pre- 
serve this  new  heritage  of  economic  freedom 
amid  the  problems  of  the  present,  we  must 
continue  to  work  hard  at  the  Job  of  making 
friends. 

Let's  examine  this  heritage  of  economic 
freedom.     Of  what  does  it  consist? 

Much  of  It  U  closely  related  to  the  pro- 
grams  administered   by   PMA. 

If  the  price-support  progranM  were  taken 
away — or  If  they  were  badly  crippled  as  some 
people  seem  to  want — we  could  again  see 
farm  prices  sliding  down  to  less  than  80  per- 
of  the  farm  operators  In  1932. 

If  the  storage  ftmctlons  of  CCC  were  de- 
stroyed— or  crippled  as  some  people  seem 
to  want — we  could  again  see  sharp  price 
breaks  such  as  occurred  In  1948.  Only  this 
time  they  might  not  stop  with  a  partial  de- 
cline. They  might  go  right  on  down  to  the 
point  where  once  more  corn  would  be  more 
valuable  to  bum  as  fuel  than  to  ship  to 
market.  This  Is  not  scare  talk.  Many  of 
tis  here  know  from  actual  experience  tbat 
this  has  happened,  and  can  happen   again. 

You  and  I  knew  that  last  year  was  by 
no  mearu  the  best  year  agriculture  has  had 
In  terms  of  prices  and  Income. 

You  and  I  know  that  last  year  the  net 
Income  of  farm  operators  was  more  than 
$2.000  000.000  less  than   It  was  in   1947. 

But  you  and  I  also  know  that  this  was 
sUU  nine  times  as  much  as  the  dollar  Income 
of  the  farm  operators  in  1032. 

You  and  I  know  that  some  farms  here  and 
there  are  going  bruke. 

In  1950,  (oreclosures  averaged  around 
three  a  day  But  we  haven't  forgotten  that 
20  years  ago  there  were  more  foreclosures 
than  that  every  half  hour.  That's  right, 
foreclosures  in  1932  averaged  one  every  8 
minutes — day  and  night,  week  days  and 
Sundays. 

I'm  sure  that  all  of  you  someUmes  ask 
yourselves  how  much  in  dollars  and  cents 
the  farm  programs  have  actually  contrib- 
uted to  farm  Income.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  no  way  of  Isolating  the  effect  of  the 
programs,  so  that  we  can  say  how  much 
caali  Income  exactly  can  be  attributed  to 
tbcm.  In  other  words,  we  know  that  the 
Improvement  In  agriculture  Is  due  to  many 
Influences. 

But  It  is  possible  to  show  approximately 
how  much  cash  income  agriculture  Is  get- 
tmg  per  capita  today,  compared  with  what 
It  nUght  be  getting  under  the  historical  con- 
ditions that  determined  the  balance  be- 
tween farm  and  nonfarm  Income  In  the 
days  belore  we  had  these  programs.  Last 
year's  cash  Income  from  farm  production 
was  about  $33,000,000,000.  Tliat  is  about 
IIO.OOO.CCO.OOO  more  than  It  would  have  been 
If  farm  cash  Income  in  1950  had  been  deter- 
miiied  by  the  same  forces  of  supply  and 
demand  tnat  prevailed  in  the  1920's. 

What  I  am  saying,  In  other  words,  Is  this: 
If  (arm  people  last  year  had  received  the 
same  snare  of  the  national  income — per 
capita — as  they  had  In  the  1920s,  or  even 
In  the  period  1910-14,  farm  cash  Income 
last  year   would   have   been  no  more  than 


«23,0O0,0OC.00O      Instead      of      approximately 
•33.000,00C.000. 

About  80  cents  out  of  every  dollaf  of  farm 
cash  Income,  therefore,  can  be  attributed  to 
the  farm  programs  and  to  other  Influences 
on  the  supply  and  demand  situation  that 
have  come  into  being  In  the  past  20  years. 

These  facts  Indicate  the  great  economic 
advance  American  farmers  have  made.  But 
they  don't  by  any  means  tell  the  whole  story 
of  the  new  heritage  of  economic  freedom. 

I'm  sure  that  all  of  us  here  believe  firmly 
In  the  family-owned,  family-operated  farm. 
We  know  that  widespread  ownership  of 
family  farms  Is  one  of  the  major  elements 
In  this  new  heritage  of  economic  freedom. 
We  know  that  the  family  farm  builds  strong 
people  and  strong  communities. 

We  know  that  communism  doesnt  make 
much  headway  among  such  people  or  In  such 
conununltles.  We  know  that  the  direct  op- 
posite of  the  heritage  of  economic  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  Is  found  In  the  collectivized 
farms  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites. 
They   have   a   heritage  of  economic   slavery. 

So  I  want  to  point  out  to  you  that  we 
have  made  real  progress  In  this  country  In 
protecting  the  family  farm  and  in  fostering 
the  spread  of  family  ownership  of  family 
farm.s. 

Back  In  1880  about  74  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's farms  were  operated  by  their  owners. 
Prom  1880  on,  there  was  a  decline  in  every 
decade.  By  1930.  less  than  58  percent  of  our 
farms  were  owner-operated  In  other  words, 
we  were  getting  cloee  to  the  point  where 
half  the  farms  would  be  run  by  tenants  and 
sharecr  oppers . 

That  was  a  trend,  I  want  to  emphasize, 
that  had  been  going  on  for  50  years 

But  In  the  past  20  years  we've  stopped  that 
trend.  We've  not  only  stopped  It.  we've 
reversed  It.  We've  recovered  the  lost  ground 
of  the  previous  half  century,  and  today  3 
farms  out  of  4  once  again  are  operated  by 
their  owners. 

There  are  many  factors  involved  In  this 
remarkable  record.  The  Nation  deliberately 
attacked  the  problem  of  farm  tenancy.  Bet- 
ter credit  facilities  were  made  available  to 
tenant  farmers  to  help  them  t>ecome  owners. 
Farm  management  plans  were  developed. 
The  cooperative  movement  was  encouraged, 
and  small  farmers  were  able  to  take  advan- 
tage of  cooperative  marketing  and  buying 
and  the  cooperative  use  of  farm  machinery. 
But  one  of  the  big,  basic  conditioning  fac- 
tors that  has  made  more  widespread  owner- 
ship possible  has  been  the  PMA  programs 
which  helped  create  a  climate  that  was  fa- 
vorable to  farm  ownership. 

The  very  fact  that  these  programs  were 
providing  a  climate  of  economic  freedom  for 
farmers  made  farm  ownership  not  only  more 
attractive,  but  economically  more  feasible. 

Another  highly  Important  element  In  this 
new  heritage  of  economic  freedom  which  has 
been  won  by  agriculture  centers  about  the 
national  effort  to  conserve  our  land,  water, 
and  forest  resources,  and  to  build  new 
strength  In  the  land. 

This  could  not  have  been  done  without 
the  kind  of  programs  provided  by  PMA. 
Farmers  needed  help  in  doing  Uie  conserva- 
tion Job — and  they  still  need  help  today. 
They  need  technical  help — technical  know- 
how.  They  need  financial  help  to  carry  out 
conservation  work  that  ought  to  be  done  Im- 
mediately, and  to  develop  such  permanent 
conservation  measures  as  terraces.  They 
need  organizational  help — in  other  words  the 
help  that  comes  from  doing  something  In 
an  organized  way  and  as  part  of  an  organ- 
ized movement. 

Experience  proved  many  years  ago  that 
It  Just  Isn't  enough  to  develop  sound  con- 
servation meastires  and  simply  tell  people  to 
put  them  to  use.  We  know  that  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country — you  and  I  and  the  other 
millions  of  us — went  on  farming  for  a  long 


time,    doing    little    or    nothing   to    stop    ths 
downhill  trend  of  our  soil  resources. 

The  ACP  payments  have  been  of  immense 
value  in  bridging  the  gap  between  farmers 
wanting  to  adopt  conservation  practices,  and 
their  ability  and  willingness  to  do  the  work 
here  and  now. 

Since  1936  this  program  has  helped  bring 
about  the  building  of  more  than  2C0.00O 
dams  for  erosion  control  and  more  than 
800,000  storage  dams  for  livestock  water.  It 
has  helped  drain  more  than  26.000.000  acres. 
It  has  t>een  a  factor  In  the  seeding  of  nearly 
52,000,000  acres  of  pasture  and  the  planting 
of  more  than  900,000  acres  of  trees.  It  has 
helped  bring  about  the  application  of  mere 
than  a  quarter  of  a  bllUcn  tons  of  lime  and 
many  millions  of  tons  of  superphosphate. 

All  this  is  playing  a  vital  role  today  in  thn 
economic  freedom  of  the  American  farmer. 
It  Is  aiding  in  the  effort  to  make  the  land 
of  America  safe  for  tomorrow. 

But  although  we  have  acccmpllshed  much 
In  conservation,  our  farms  in  general  still 
need  about  four  times  as  much  lime  and 
about  five  times  as  much  superphosphate 
as  they  are  now  getting.  We  need  about  four 
times  as  much  strip>cropping,  about  five  times 
as  much  green  manure  and  cover  crops,  and 
about  30  times  as  much  contour  farming 
as  we  are  now  getting. 

We  need  to  work  harder  and  faster  at  the 
Job  of  helping  to  prevent  floods  through  com- 
plete land  treatment  programs.  We  need 
to  cooperate  with  other  agencies  in  a  com- 
prehensive approach  to  the  development  at 
the  Nation's  rivers. 

We  need  to  push  hard  at  the  Job  of  im- 
proving pastures,  so  that  we  can  move  faster 
in  the  direction  of  a  grasslands  agriculture. 

The  principle  of  farmer  participation  in 
administering  the  farm  programs  has  also 
been  of  great  value  In  the  development  of  our 
heritage  of  economic  freedom.  We  have  a 
kind  of  economic  democracy  in  agriculture 
which  no  other  branch  of  American  indus- 
try can  equal.  It  has  been  a  key  factor  in 
the  success  of  our  programs  and  in  the 
progress  of  otir  agriculture  these  past  9 
decides. 

We  must  not  allow  the  committee  set-up 
to  be  destroyed.  We  must  use  our  commit- 
tees more.  We  must  make  them  better  able 
to  serve  the  cause  of  an  economically  free 
American  agriculture. 

So,  too,  with  the  other  great  programs  of 
PMA.  We  have  made  big  advances  in  the 
field  of  price  support  and  storage;  but  there 
are  stlU  weaknesses  to  prop  up,  and  gaps 
to  fill. 

We  have  done  much  to  make  the  family 
farm  more  secure.  But  It  would  be  foolish 
to  relax  or  taper  off  our  efforts  to  bolster 
this  bulwark  of  American  democracy. 

We  have  had  real  success  In  the  use  of 
production  goals  In  the  past  decade,  and  here 
again  PMA  has  sparked  the  entire  effort. 
So  long  as  land,  manpower,  machines,  and 
supplies  are  at  a  premium,  we  must  make 
sure  that  production  Is  in  line  with  needs — 
that  it  is  not  wasted — that  it  Is  not  misdi- 
rected. 

We  have  continued  in  the  cooperative  tra- 
ditions of  our  forefathers,  who  worked  to- 
gether In  bam -raising,  hotise-buildlng,  and 
the  like.  I  know  that  in  family  farm  com- 
munities all  over  the  country,  the  nelghbor- 
liness  of  farm  families  Is  a  grand  tradition. 
In  bad  luck  all  your  neighlxjrs  come  arounfl 
to  help.  If  you  need  a  lift  at  planting  time 
or  harvesting,  they  11  see  what  can  be  dene. 

Yes,  we've  preserved  this  grand  old  tra- 
dition. And  we've  extended  it  as  well. 
That's  what  these  great  programs  really 
amount  to — farmers  getting  together  and 
helping  one  another  by  concerted  action. 

That's  what  conservation  anaounts  to — 
and  price  supports — and  production  goals — 
getting  together  and  working  out  a  common 
course  of  action. 
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We  have  a  fine  heritage  of  economic  free- 
dom, and  we  must  see  to  it  that  nothing 
uproots  It,  that  nothing  destroys  It.  We 
want  to  pass  on  to  our  children  this  fine  her- 
itage of  economic  freedom — only  we  want 
to  make  it  even  better  and  sounder  than  it 
is  right  now. 

How  shall  we  do  this? 

We  must  obviously  continue  to  build  for 
agricultural  ^trength  here  in  oxir  own  land. 
But  th^^iMD  we  live  in  has  become  so 
interdfl^ndenV  that  this  by  itself  is  not 
enough.  '• 

That  Is  why  w^  are  building  also  a  heritage 
of  world  cooperation  In  agriculture.  We 
are  seeking  to  help  other  peoples  increase 
their  agrlcultxiral  productivity  and  raise 
their  standards  of  living. 

We  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  to 
see  clearly  the  Job  ahead,  we  must  look 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  our  own  farms, 
oxir  own  counties,  our  own  States,  and  even 
beyond  the  shores  of  our  own  country. 

It  concerns  us  that  over  half  the  people 
of  the  world  are  undernourished. 

It  concerns  us  that  in  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America  most  of  the 
people  have  diets  that  are  estimated  to  be 
20  percent  below  the  minimum  needed  for 
health  and  efiSclency. 

It  concerns  us  that  a  billion  or  more  of  the 
world's  people  living  in  underdeveloped 
areas  have  incomes  averaging  about  22  cents 
a  day. 

It  concerns  us  that  in  southeast  Asia  in- 
come per  person  is  estimated  at  only  about  8 
cents  a  day — $30  a  year. 

As  farmers,  we  have  a  special  interest  in 
the  so-called  underdeveloped  areas,  be- 
cause all  economic  development  must  rest 
upon  an  agricultural  base.  Food  must  come 
first.  Agriculture  must  be  more  efficient 
and  more  productive  in  those  countries  be- 
fore it  can  support  the  growth  of  Industry. 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  people  of 
underdeveloped  areas  are  farmers — in  some 
countries  almost  90  percent.  These  coun- 
tries have  practically  no  industry  because 
not  enough  people  are  free  to  follow  occu- 
pations outside  agriculture.  They  have 
practically  no  modern  transportation — prac- 
tically no  electricity,  telephones,  radios,  or 
any  of  the  other  modern  things  we  regard 
as  commonplace. 

In  this  country.  It's  Just  the  reverse.  Only 
about  one  person  out  of  nine  in  the  civilian 
labor  force  is  a  farmer.  The  other  eight  are 
free  to  work  In  nonfarm  occupations  because 
our  farmers  are  so  productive.  That  man- 
power— made  available  by  our  farming  effi- 
ciency— has  enabled  this  country  to  build  a 
tremendous  industrial  economy. 

The  Industrial  might  of  America  rests  on 
the  foundation  of  a  productive  agriculture — 
and  a  productive  agriculture  must  be  the 
base  for  Industrial  growth  In  other  countries. 

We  are  concerned  about  low  living  levels 
In  other  countries  for  humanitarian  resisons, 
of  course — because  we  are  a  Christian  people. 
But  there  are  other  big  reasons  why  the 
welfare  of  other  nations  is  our  concern.  One 
reason  is  our  economic  Interdependence  wlih 
other  countries.  Another  is  our  national 
security. 

Here's  what  I  mean  by  economic  interde- 
pendence. 

In  1951,  agricultural  exports  accounted 
for  14  percent  of  cash  farm  income  In  this 
country.  Every  third  bale  of  cotton,  every 
third  bushel  of  wheat,  and  every  third  pound 
of  tobacco  produced  on  our  farms  was  grown 
for  a  foreign  market.  The  amount  of  wheat 
shipped  abroad  In  the  past  few  years  was 
equal  to  all  the  wheat  grown  In  those  years 
In  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas. 

We  export  a  tenth  of  our  edible  oil  seeds, 
over  a  tenth  of  our  apples,  and  a  fifth  of 
oar  pears. 

It's  plain  that  the  people  of  other  coun- 
tries provide  an  important  share  of  our  farm 
markets.  At  the  same  time  we  depend  on 
those  countries  for  many  things  which  we 


do  not  produce,  or  which  we  do  not  produce 
enough  of.  Imports  from  other  countries 
enable  those  countries  to  buy  our  farm 
and  industrial  products.  They  provide  raw 
materials  that  are  essential  to  our  defense 
production. 

That  brings  us  to  the  other  reason  why 
we  are  vitally  concerned  about  the  strength 
and  welfare  of  other  countries.  Our  own 
national  security  is  at  stake. 

Economic  strength  among  the  free  coun- 
tries of  the  world  is  the  best  defense  against 
the  spread  of  communism.  On  the  other 
hand,  wherever  you  find  hunger,  malnutri- 
tion, disease,  and  Ignorance,  there  you  find 
fertile  ground  for  th-^  growth  of  the  Commu- 
nist fungus. 

The  world  has  become  very  small  and 
ideas  travel  very  fast.  Hungry  people  In 
one  part  of  the  world  can  see  that  starvation 
Is  not  the  law  of  nature.  They  can  see  that 
other  people  In  other  parts  of  the  world  have 
come,  or  are  coming.  Into  an  age  of  plenty. 

They  do  not  intend  to  continue  living  un- 
der starvation  conditions. 

And  the  Kremlin  Communists  cleverly  hold 
out  the  baited  hook.  They  tempt  the  hun- 
gry with  the  promise  of  food,  the  landless 
with  the  promise  of  security,  the  oppressed 
with  the  promise  of  liberty,  the  weak  with 
the  promise  of  power. 

The  Kremlin  Communists  fish  with  false 
promises  to  bring  land.  oil.  and  people  Into 
their  creel — and  not  until  too  late  do  those 
who  snap  at  the  bait  realize  that  the  hand 
that  holds  the  other  end  of  the  line  is  in 
Moscow. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  United 
States,  since  the  war,  has  followed  a  con- 
sistent policy  of  aiding  other  free  countries 
to  build  their  economies  and  improve  their 
living  standards. 

We  have  never  had  an  Iron  curtain  around 
our  technical  advancement.  We  have  always 
been  willing  to  share  with  the  world.  More 
than  10  years  ago.  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture began  setting  up  formal  programs 
to  share  know-how  with  countries  of  Latin 
America — and  these  programs  helped  to  boost 
production  of  rubber,  quinine,  and  essential 
oils  needed  in  the  war. 

In  the  past  3  yesu-s,  however,  this  country 
has  greatly  expanded  its  share-the-knowledge 
programs.  Today,  some  500  American  agri- 
cultural workers  are  in  Latin  America.  Eu- 
rope. Africa,  and  Asia.  About  200  of  these 
workers  represent  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. The  others  are  employees  of  the 
Mutual  Security  Agency,  the  Department  of 
State,  and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation of  the  Un'ted  Nations. 

Many  of  these  men  were  county  agents, 
vocational  agriculture  teachers,  or  research 
workers  in  this  country.  They  are  products 
of  American  farms  and  schools;  they  are 
working  side  by  side  with  small  farmers  to 
help  them  help  themselves. 

But  not  only  are  we  sending  American 
technicians  abroad.  We  are  also  training 
foreign  visitors  who  come  over  here. 

Foreign  visitors  always  want  to  see  how 
agriculture  has  achieved  so  much  In  this 
country — and  what  these  achievements  mean 
to  the  farm  family.  When  they  visit  an 
American  farm,  they  see  with  their  own  eyes 
how  we  have  used  political  and  personal 
freedom  and  plain  hard  work  to  build  our 
new  heritage  of  economic  freedom. 

A  little  while  ago  I  outlined  three  reasons 
why  we  in  this  country  concern  ourselves 
with  the  welfare  of  other  countries — the 
humanitarian  reason,  the  economic  reason, 
and  the  reason  of  our  national  security. 

It  is  humanitarian  to  seek  to  raise  living 
standards  in  countries  less  fortunate  than 
oiir  own — to  help  the  hungry  to  feed  them- 
selves— to  bring  hope  to  the  diseased,  the 
Ignorant,    and    the   economically   oppressed. 

It  is  good,  sound  economics  for  this  coun- 
try to  help  raise  living  standards  In  under- 
developed areas,  because  those  countries  will 


be  better  able  to  buy  what  we  produce  and 
to  produce  what  we  need. 

It  is  vital  to  our  national  security  to  help 
build  strength  in  areas  which  <u-e  buffers  to 
the  expansion  of  communism.  India,  for 
example,  is  a  nation  of  350,000.000  people 
faced  by  chronic  poverty  and  hunger.  But 
the  Indians  are  anxious  to  overcome  these 
conditions — and  were  helping  them.  By 
fall,  we  will  have  about  100  agricultural 
Bf>ecialists  in  India  to  help  that  government 
with   Its  grow -more -food  program. 

These  things  we  do  are  not  charity  or  piire 
altruism.  They  are  necessary  to  our  national 
interest. 

Our  scientists  are  learning  much  from 
their  work  in  foreign  countries.  We  are 
learning  much  from  foreign  nationals  who 
visit  this  country — many  of  them  among  the 
world's  most  outstanding  scientists. 

In  another  sense,  what  we  are  doing  for 
other  countries  Is  a  partial  repayment  for 
what  we  have  l>orrowed  and  learned  from 
them.  Once  we  looked  to  other  countrlee  as 
our  main  sources  of  knowledge,  and  we  are 
Indebted  to  other  peoples  for  much  of  the 
basic  scientific  work  behind  our  technical 
advances. 

We  have  a  debt  to  other  countries  for  the 
very  crops  we  grow.  Every  nuijor  crop  grown 
in  this  country  today  Is  an  immigrant.  Soy- 
beans and  alfalfa  came  from  Asia,  wheat  and 
oats  from  Europe,  potatoes  from  South 
America,   and  corn   from   Mexico. 

It  Is  a  significant  fact  that  a  century  and 
a  half  ago  most  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  United  States  were  rtiral  problems — 
much  the  same  kind  of  problems,  in  a  broad 
sense,  that  farmers  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  are  confronted  with  today.  On  the 
basis  of  our  experience,  we  can  and  ve  should, 
offer  free  peoples  abrcad  whatever  aid  ts 
practicable  in  helping  them  Increase  their 
farming  production. 

Thus,  we  are  working  toward  a  hTltage  of 
world  cooperation  in  agriculture  If  we  can 
succeed  in  building  such  a  heritage,  and  If 
we  preserve  and  strengthen  a  sound  heritage 
of  national,  political,  personal,  and  economic 
freedom  in  our  own  land,  the  problems  of 
world  peace  and  prosperity  may  well  be  on 
the  way  to  their  solutions. 

This  Is  our  challenge  for  today,  and  for 
tomorrow.  It  Is  your  challenge,  because  you 
of  PMA  have  much  to  do  with  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sound  agricultural  heritage. 

I  know  you  will  meet  this  challenge,  as 
fully  as  you  have  met  thoee  of  the  past. 
Many  of  you  have  made  personal  sacrifices, 
again  and  again,  to  carry  out  you-  -espcnsl- 
blUtles.  You  have  not  faltore*.^  e^ep  though 
time  and  again  you  have  bf.-en  loir^d  wun 
more  and  more  work,  and  hav^  b.«»n  ,flT'»n 
less  and  less  resources  to  do  thr  Jcb  Tju 
have  fought  for  what  is  right  for  agrtcuuiir»>, 
sometimes  winnlug.  often  losing,  but  neve; 
quitting. 

You  are  real  leaders  in  American  a;rrlcul- 
turc.  But  after  you  must  come  leaders  who  . 
are.  if  possible,  even  greater,  because  the  Job 
that  must  be  done  will  get  tougher  and 
tougher  as  the  farming  part  of  our  popula- 
tion continues  to  decrease. 

Are  you.  each  of  you,  doing  all  that  you  can 
to  develop  such  leaders:  strong  young  leader* 
on  your  community,  county,  and  State  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  men  who  can  serve  as 
replacements  in  Washington? 

I  don't  need  to  remind  you  that  the  great- 
est of  all  the  Nation's  resources  are  lis  chil- 
dren. They  are  our  most  important  crop. 
You  have  all  done  a  good  Job.  Im  sure,  in 
teaching  your  children  to  be  good  citizens 
and  to  be  aware  of  the  real  problems  of 
agriculture. 

But  how  about  your  neighbors  children? 
Are  you  helping  them  to  understand  agri- 
cultural problems,  and  what  the  Government 
Is  trying  to  do  to  solve  those  problems,  and 
why? 

I'm  sure  no  one  needs  to  tell  you  about 
the  value  of  participation  in  PMA  programs. 
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Bat  what  about  the  many  farmers  who.  for 
one  reason  or  another,  do  not  participate? 
Can  you  do  more  to  bring  to  them  the  mes- 
saite  of  what  PMA  really  is? 

No  on*  n««*ds  to  tell  you  the  import snce 
of  maJcUiK  friends  for  and  with  our  profprams. 
But  should  I  perhaps  rrrnlnd  some  of  you  of 
the  foUy  and  wasted  effort  that  results  from 
needless  bickering  and  nUsunderstaodlng? 

Your  job  as  agricultural  lesulers  is  a  great 
deal  bigger  than  your  Job  sheet  indicates. 
But  I'm  sure  that  it  la  not  bigger  than  your 
cepedty.  I  knrrw  that  most  of  you  wwild 
have  irone  hocne  long  aco  tf  the  salary  was 
all  you  got  out  of  this  Job.  But  you  are 
worklDC  lor  something  bigger.  You  want  to 
inaiu  your  ooounuiuiy  a  better  community 
to  live  in.  your  county  a  better  county,  your 
State  a  better  State,  your  country  a  betxer 
country,  and  this  world  a  better  world. 

Many  of  your  leaders  In  Washington  have 
come  from  your  ranks,  arvl  they.  too.  have 
the  smme  great  guels  and  high  ideals  that 
Inspire  you.  Tttej.  too.  waiit  to  make  this 
Nation  and  the  world  a  better  place  to  live. 

Let  us  cling  to  these  goals  ard  Ideals — let 
ua  be  steadfast  In  support  of  them. 

In  the  Book  of  Psalms  we  find  this  verse: 
"TYnt  lines  are  fallen  unto  me  In  pleasant 
ptacea:  fea.  I  bare  a  goodly  heritage   " 

That  Is  what  we  strive  for  today  through 
the  pragrams  which  you  adnunister — a  goodly 
hMitafe  for  American  agrictilture. 


Mexico's    Next    ?reudent:    AJoIfo 
Cortnet,  Man  of  Visioa 


laa 


•       i  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  ttrw  JKaaxT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATIVE8 

Monday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
UtiiU»d  States  of  America  ha*  a  friendly 
interest  In  ail  that  pertain*  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  We  are 
consequently  interested  In  the  man 
elected  to  the  oiace  of  President  of  that 
greal  Republic  in  the  presidential  election 
held  yenerday,  July  6, 1952.  1  am  there- 
fore pleased  to  make  available  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try such  Information  as  I  have  that  re- 
lates to  Adolfo  Ruiz  Corttnes.  the  newly 
elected  President  of  Mexico,  to  whom  we 
extend  our  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  a  successful  and  happy  term 
of  office. 

ACOLTO  axns   coktines.    uam   or   vision 

BIS  PASTT   ATrUOATIOMS 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  is  the  newly 
elected  candidate  of  the  Party  of  Revolu- 
Uonal  Institutions — PRI — for  the  Presi- 
dent of  Mexico 

The  name  of  this  party  may  have  a 
.somewhat  alarming  sound  to  many 
Americans  north  of  the  border.  Citizens 
of  the  United  States  are  almost  two  cen- 
turies removed  from  their  own  Revolu- 
tion of  1776.  But  Mexicans  are  still  close 
to  theirs.  It  be?an  only  a  little  more 
than  40  years  ago. 

Today,  to  Mexicarvs,  the  word  "revo- 
lution '  means  the  steady  and  progres- 
siTe  realization  of  the  democrat^:  ideals 
charted  by  the  revolution  of  the  consti- 
tution of  1917. 

For  many  years  now.  the  candidates  of 
the  PRI  and   its  predecessor,   the  Na- 


tional RevolutJonarj-  Party,  have  entered 
the  presidency  by  large  popiiiar  vote 
majorities. 

Presidents  Calles.  Cdrdenas,  Avila 
Camacho.  and  Aieman  are  on  the  roU- 
caU  of  the  party's  candidates.  They 
have  given  Mexico  administrations 
which  have  swiftly  brought  the  country 
to  the  position  of  tiiird  economic  power 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  have  at- 
tained for  her  people  the  ever -increas- 
ing benefits  of  a  mature  and  stable  dem- 
ocratic government. 

To  be  a  candidate  of  the  Party  of 
Revolutionary  Institutions  is  to  uphold 
the  pledge  of  keeping  faith  with  the  aspi- 
rations of  a  revolution  that  brought 
freedom  to  a  people  who  had  been  sub- 
Ju«ated.  not  Just  for  years,  not  just  for 
decades,  but  for  centunes. 

Those  aspirations  have  been  most 
simply  staled  for  ail  time  to  come  and 
for  all  people  everywhere  by  atwther  de- 
fender of  a  revolutionary  tradition  in 
the  words  "government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  for  the  people." 

THE    MAM — UIPzatTinUAaLT    POOB 

It  was  during  the  first  hectic  days  after 
Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  had  been  nomi- 
nated by  the  PRI  for  the  Presidency 
of  Mexico  that  the  lowly  and  the  mighty 
from  all  over  the  Republic  had  converged 
upon  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  gain 
his  ear.  One  of  the  visitors  was  a  man 
of  wealth  and  power,  who  wielded  broad 
Influence  among  many  people,  and  he 
had  come  to  ofTer  a  campaign  contribu- 
tion:  l.OOO.OOf)  pesos. 

Don  Adolfo  smiled  in  gratitude,  and 
hi:,  voice  was  friendly,  but  his  answer 
was:  "I  thank  you  very  much,  Indeed — 
but  we  cannot  take  It." 

Adolfo  Rulr  Cortines  is  his  own  man. 

Seldom  has  a  man  in  any  country  ap- 
proached the  threshold  of  highest  gov- 
erning office  so  sharply  defined  as  a 
freeman  in  his  own  right. 

All  elements  of  his  party  have  ac- 
cepted him  because  none  can  claim  him. 

Ruiz  Cortines  is  a  disconcerting  flgure 
to  the  politically  cynical.  He  is  a  sci- 
entist in  government,  rather  than  a  pol- 
itician In  the  accepted  sense.  He  has 
maintained  a  personal  detachment  from 
the  u.*ual  forms  of  external  expediency 
and  political  demaporuery.  He  has  been 
persistently  preoccupied  with  the  com- 
plex inner  realities  of  his  country's  prob- 
lems, concerned  more  with  the  fact 
finding  on  which  to  base  action  rather 
than  the  phraae  making  that  dwells  on 
past  accomplishment  or  future  glory. 

Such  qualities  would  ordinarily  lack 
political  luster,  but.  In  the  personality 
of  Ruiz  Cortines,  they  assume  a  sudden 
dramatic  value  for  the  people  of  Mexico. 
It  is  apparent  that  in  the  rar>didate*s  life 
and  career  there  is  a  fuliUlment  paraUel- 
ins  the  nation's  own  destiny. 

In  the  stormy  beginnings  of  Mexican 
democracy.  Ruiz  Cortines  was  an  ardent 
jroung  revolutionary,  duly  acquiring  his 
share  of  danger  and  missions  aocom- 
plished. 

Tlien.  as  military  strong  men  suc- 
ceeded each  other  as  heads  of  state 
through  the  many  troubled  years  that 
progressively  .'^^ecured  constitutional  law 
and  order  lor  Mexico.  Ruiz  Cortines  was 
to   be  found  in  the  lower  echelons  of 


government,  busy  with  the  prosaic  mat- 
ters of  finance,  accounting,  statistics,  re- 
search, and  economics.  Tbese  matters 
were  somewhat  academic  at  the  time, 
too.  becatise  democracy  was  young  aod 
Ruiz  Cortines  was  young — and  it  was 
not  yet  the  age  of  the  analyst. 

Mexico  had  reqiured  first  the  strons 
men,  then  the  bold  planner.  The  his- 
torical process  reached  its  most  imp(»-- 
tant  milepost  iiK>re  than  6  years  ago 
when  the  military  tradition  was  aban- 
doned and  Miguel  Aieman,  civilian, 
launched  the  sound,  practical  programs 
of  his  brilliantly  eflective  administra- 
tion. 

Now  it  is  realized  that  another  point 
of  destiny  has  been  reached,  still  fur- 
ther marking  the  poUtical  maturity  of 
Uie  nation,  in  the  nomination  of  a  spe- 
cialist qualified  by  every  phase  of  his 
career  to  meet  Mexico's  present  require- 
ments for  an  expert  administrator  and 
sea.soned  statesman. 

It  fits  into  the  pattern,  also,  that  Ruiz 
Cortines'  service  in  the  cause  of  the 
Mexican  people  haa  been  incorrupCibly 
sincere.  With  ail  the  influence  and 
power  that  he  has  wielded  in  top  poets, 
both  state  and  national,  he  is  still  of 
the  people  In  a  most  indi^utable  way: 

"As  a  boy  I  was  poor,  and  I  still  am," 
he  says  serenely,  imperturbably. 

Thus,  in  every  way.  Rviiz  Cortines  is 
his  own  aan.  in  the  calm  objecd^'ity  of 
his  thinirtng  and  working  patterns  as 
an  administrator,  and  in  his  pers<mal 
inte^ty  as  a  public  aennni.  And.  al- 
though no  group  or  faction  in  or  out  of 
go\  emment  can  claim  him,  yet  all  know 
him  to  be  impartaally  accessible  and  hon- 
estly and  considerately  receptive  to  dif- 
fering points  of  view. 

In  an  age  Uiat  complains  of  moral  de- 
terioration. Rule  Oortines  is  a  refreshing 
political  paradox,  because  his  simplicity 
in  personal  aiKl  public  life  has  been  a 
choice  based  not  an  personal  naivete  or 
withdrawal  from  the  actualities  of  pub- 
lic life  but  rather,  Ruiz  Cortines  is  a 
truly  sophisticated  man.  much  aware  of 
public  evils  and  hiunan  fraillUes  but  as 
consistently  strong  In  fiis  own  choices  as 
onlj'  a  wise  and  tolerant  man  can  be. 

Siich  is  the  chara<3ter  of  Mexico's 
emergent  leader. 

"THaOOGH  EKBklT  UlfES  " 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  was  bom  in 
Veracruz  on  Oteember  30.  1890.  the  only 
son  of  Adolfo  Ruiz  Tejeda,  a  custom- 
hoiise  agent  and  of  Idaria  Cortines  de 
Ruiz. 

His  father  died  3  months  after  his 
birth  and  his  mother  was  a  devoted  par- 
ent until  her  death  in  1932.  Tiie  boy 
attended  the  elonentary  school  La  Pas- 
tora  and  then  continued  his  studies 
through  the  fourth  year  at  the  Prepara- 
tory School  of  the  State  of  Veracruz. 

At  the  age  of  14.  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  work,  but.  with  his  mother  s 
encouragement,  he  aiso  continued  his 
studies.  He  qualified  in  the  examina- 
tions for  commercial  accountant,  and 
from  his  sixteenth  to  twenty-second  year 
was  employed  by  an  importing  firm. 

The  revolution  had  begun  with  the 
overthrow  of  the  Diaz  dictatorship:  the 
regime  of  Francisco  L  Madero  and  Pmo 
Suarez  was  soon  destroyed  tiecaase  of 
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the  assassination  of  these  leaders  by 
General  Huerta  in  a  black  chapter  of 
Mexican  history. 

It  was  then  that  Ruiz  Cortines  gave 
up  his  job,  went  to  Mexico  City  and  en- 
listed In  the  cause  of  the  Constitution- 
alist revolution  to  help  redeem  the 
country  from  the  new  oppressor. 

With  the  rank  of  second  captain,  he 
served  as  assistant  to  Engineer  Albert 
Robles  Dominguez.  director  of  the  secret 
and  propaganda  service  of  the  general 
headquarters  of  the  Constitutionalist 
revolution.  From  this  point.  Ruiz  Cor- 
tines, a  young  man  of  both  education  and 
courage,  was  associated  closely  with  out- 
standing leaders  of  the  revolution.  He 
participated  in  military  action  and  was 
frequently  entrusted  with  lone  and  dan- 
gerous confidential  missions.  One  such 
exploit  was  his  success  in  slipping 
through  the  lines  of  14,000  Villista  troops 
to  carry  a  message  from  Carranza  to 
General  Trevino.  whose  4.000  troops  re- 
pelled the  Villa  forces  after  a  siege  of  72 
days. 

In  1915  he  became  general  paymaster 
in  General  Mariel's  brigade  and  in  the 
military  command  of  Mexico.  He  was 
promoted  to  major  and  received  the 
award  of  veteran  of  the  revolution. 

In  1917  he  served  as  assistant  to  Gen- 
eral Jara,  governor  and  military  com- 
mandant at  Veracruz,  and  then  was  re- 
called by  General  Trevino  to  serve  as  his 
private  secretary.  General  Trevino  was 
a  federal  representative  to  the  Congress 
and,  in  1920,  became  Secretary  of  Indus- 
try, Commerce  and  Labor.  Ruiz  Cor- 
tines' last  military  task  was  service  on 
the  commission  of  review  of  records  of 
military  services. 

"doctor  lzarns  fhom  his  pattent" 

At  the  age  of  32  Ruiz  Cortines  was  free 

'^'to  resume  his  own  life  and  career.     He 

Chose  government  service.    For^the  next 

11  years  he  was  a  member  of  the  Council 

of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics.      >4 

This  was  a  most  important  period  in  his 
life  in  terms  of  intellectual  and  cultural 
preparation  for  the  posts  ahead.  He 
mastered  the  techniques  of  research  and 
analysis,  and  inevitably,  was  imbued 
with  the  practicality  of  the  economist 
and  the  fact-finder.  Mexico's  problems 
lay  in  the  actualities  which  facts  and 
figures  showed  to  the  young  analyst. 
Wishful  thinking  by  the  populace  and 
emotional  opportunism  by  the  politician 
could  only  delay  their  solution. 

So,  Ruiz  Cortines  became  a  political 
realist,  knowing  his  country  much  as  a 
doctor  knows  his  patient. 

In  this  period,  also,  the  young  econo- 
mist branched  out  into  a  field  of  broad 
study  of  literature,  languages,  and  art 
and  was  active  in  a  group  concerned  with 
the  constructive  development  of  the  cul- 
tural and  intellectual  values  of  Mexico's 
new-found  freedom. 

His  professional  stature  in  his  field  led 
to  newspaper  recognition  and  in  1934  he 
accepted  an  offer  to  become  a  columnist 
on  economics  and  statistical  subjects  for 
El  Nacional. 

His  first  consequential  post  in  pub- 
lic life  followed  this  activity,  with  his  ap- 
pointment to  assistant  secretary  of  the 
federal  district  during  the  administra- 
tion of  President  Cardenas. 


Three  years  later  he  was  elected  fed- 
eral representative  for  Tuxpan.  Vera- 
cruz. Soon  afterward  he  was  asked  to 
serve  as  treasurer  of  the  directing  com- 
mittee of  the  Avila  Camacho  presiden- 
tial campaign.  He  moved  on  to  secre- 
tary general  of  his  native  state,  Vera- 
cruz, and  was  called  from  this  service 
to  the  national  administration,  serving 
as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  which  was  then  headed  by 
Miguel  Alem6n. 

By  now,  well  recognized  by  the  coun- 
try's leaders  for  his  practical  ability 
in  administrative  positions,  Ruiz  Cor- 
tines returned  to  his  native  state  and 
campaigned  for  governor. 

His  election  In  1944  and  his  success- 
ful administration  well  justified  the 
strong  labor  and  farmer  support  which 
he  had  received. 

As  governor  of  Veracruz.  Don  Adolfo 
Ruiz  Cortines  carried  out  the  foUowinc 
eight-point  program: 

First.  Public  tranquillity  and  collective 
confidence. 

S3cond.  Security  for  the  people  as  well 
as  property. 

Third.  Elevation  and  dignifying  of  the 
citizens  and  moral  public  administration. 

Fourth.  Government  for  all  and  mu- 
tual cooperation. 

Fifth.  Encouragement  of  financial  In- 
stitutions for  social  credit  service. 

Sixth.  Revision  of  inequitable  systems 
to  establish  equity. 

Seventh.  Efficient  and  honest  public 
administration. 

Eighth.  Effective  government  action  In 
social  economy  and  harmony  between 
private  and  official  action. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  50  percent 
of  the  revenue  of  the  state  of  Veracruz 
was  dedicated  to  a  program  of  educa- 
tion for  its  people  as  well  as  to  raising 
the  standard  of  living.  The  rest  of  the 
revenue  of  the  state  was  dedicated  to 
the  other  points  of  his  program. 

In  1948,  President  Aleman  asked  Ruiz 
Cortines  to  serve  In  his  Cabinet  as  Min- 
ister of  the  Interior. 

In  this  post,  he  has  served  with  the 
same  practical  vision  for  Mexico's  future 
with  his  characteristic  capacity  for  hard 
work  for  Mexico's  present  which  has  dis- 
tinguished every  step  of  his  public  serv- 
ice. 

•"IXT    OTHZBS    IMPRESS" 

Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  lives  in  a  quiet, 
conservative  neighborhood  with  his  wife! 
Maria  Izaguirre  de  Ruiz  Cortines,  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Manuel  Izaguirre 
who  was  a  Commodore  in  the  Mexican 
Navy. 

He  has  two  children  surviving  from  his 
first  marriage.  His  daughter  is  Mrs.  Lu- 
cia Ruiz  Carrillo  de  Cervantes.  His  son. 
Adolfo  Ruiz  Carrillo.  27,  is  a  naval  engi- 
neer. 

The  Ruiz  Cortines  home  is  not  In  the 
show-place  section  of  Mexico  City.  It 
is  a  modest,  three -bedroom  house  corres- 
ponding to  the  income  of  a  government 
official  who  has  always  managed  to  live 
on  his  salary. 

The  warm  sincerity  that  Ruiz  Cortines 
has  brought  to  his  public  life  which  in- 
spires those  who  work  with  him  Is  a  nat- 
ural quality  that  is  even  more  evident  In 


his  association  with  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. 

His  favorite  escape  from  official  wor- 
ries is  a  long  and  hard-fought  game  of 
dominoes  with  long-time  friends.  He 
likes  to  walk,  and  sometimes  he  "hears 
out"  problems  put  to  him  and  makes  his 
decision  in  a  strolling  conference. 

Somewhat  taller  than  medium  height, 
Ruiz  Cortines  has  the  trim  bearing  of  a 
younger  man.  He  has  good  health  and 
rugged  endurance.  His  features  are 
sharply  chiseled  and  he  would  appear 
somewhat  austere,  except  for  an  unusual 
radiance  and  warmth  of  expression  In  hit 
eyes  and  easy  smile. 

His  clothes  are  well  cut  but  his  only 
real  personal  indulgence  Is  in  hats.  His 
hats  are  good — and  expensive. 

His  sense  of  humor  is  not  above  taking 
a  turn  toward  the  practical  joke. 

When  Governor  of  Veracruz,  he  be- 
came aware  that  a  group  of  state  repre- 
sentatives had  hit  on  the  scheme  of  leav- 
ing their  cards  in  his  office  around 
1  p.  m.,  then  taking  a  leisurely  lunch  and 
returning  to  his  office  to  give  the  impres- 
sion that  they  had  waited  steadfastly 
through  the  afternoon  to  see  him  after 
he  finished  with  official  visitors.  He  was 
himself  a  two-shift  worker — in  his  ofllce 
from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.  and  again  from 
5:  30  to  11  p  m.  When  one  such  poli- 
tician reached  him  late  in  the  afternoon 
and  intimated  he  had  waited  outside  for 
hours.  Ruiz  Cortines  noted  the  look  of 
content  of  the  well-fed  worthy,  complete 
to  toothpick  in  mouth,  and  insL<^ted  that 
such  lean  patience  should  be  rewarded 
with  nothing  less  than  the  biggest  of 
steaks  with  full-course  trimmings.  He 
himself  went  along  as  host  to  ply  his 
victim  with  the  lavish  and  torturing 
meal. 

Those  who  work  with  Ruiz  Cortines 
say  that  there  is  never  an  occasion  when 
he  steps  out  of  the  character  of  an  un- 
assimiing  and  unaffected  man. 

THE    STATESMAir 

An  ability  to  dream  great  dreams,  plus 
a  down-to-earth  capacity  for  recogniz- 
ing realities:  such  are  the  balancing 
qualities  with  which  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines 
prepares  to  take  over  the  strenuous  task 
of  carrying  forward  Mexico's  twentieth 
century  ascendancy. 

Expanded  industrialization:  His  vision 
in  this  field  covers  a  far-sweeping  hori- 
zon of  bold  conception,  yet  he  knows 
there  must  be  a  practically  measured 
tempo  of  progress,  and  that  private  en- 
terprise is  basic  to  the  achievements 
which  he  sees  ahead. 

Modernized  agriculture:  He  Is  a  de- 
voted apostle  of  it,  but  aware  of  the 
importance  of  learning  lessons  In  pilot- 
zone  operations  before  plunging  head- 
long. 

Investments  by  foreigners  In  Mexico: 
Of  course— but  within  the  framework  of 
the  constitution  which  Mexicans  cherish 
so  zealously. 

Freedom  of  speech,  and  all  of  the  other 
freedoms  which  are  basic  to  democracy, 
he  considers  so  obviously  indispensable 
as  hardly  to  call  for  comment. 

Indeed,  as  one  listens  to  the  answers 
which  he  has  given  freely  and  candidly 
to  those  who  have  sought  to  learn  his 
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Ttewpolnt*.  one  senses  Immediately  that 
here  is  a  leader  who.  at  one  and  the  same 
time,  yearns  with  almost  religious  fervor 
for  the  advancement  of  his  country — and 
of  all  of  the  varied  groups  who  make  up 
Its  citizeary — but  who  intends  to  work 
toward  his  goal  on  the  basis  of  sound, 
feasible  measures,  and  who  Is  not  going 
to  be  led  into  vam  pursuit  of  beautiful 
Ulasions. 

Thus,  lor  example,  we  hear  him  speak- 
ing of  education: 

mtST  THINGS  riEST 

1  believe  that  the  derelopment  of  e<luca- 
tlon  18  ewentlal,  and  the  furtherance  of  cul- 
tiire  Indl.'pcnaable.  To  this  end,  we  should 
afford  the  greatest  possible  breadth  of  edu- 
cational opportunities. 

Nevertheleas.  theae  uould  be  Inaufflclent  in 
tbemselTei.  aloDe,  If  we  neglect  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  our  people. 

Therefore,  on  the  basis  of  such  a  concep- 
tion, our  purpose  wlU  be  directed  toward  giv- 
ing to  all  of  the  citizens  of  the  Republic 
adequate  nutrition,  clothing  and  huuslng, 
and  then^by  satisfying  fully  the  elemental 
necessltlei.  and  crowning  them  with  ade- 
quate education  at  the  same  time. 

Aa  a  r*)ult  of  the  rtse  in  the  standard  of 
living,  and  of  an  acoompanylug  Intensifica- 
tion of  aducatlonai  activities,  we  ahall  surely 
bring  about  an  accelerated  progress  for  the 
liiazloan  ])«ople  in  tiiese  basic  phases  of  de- 
T«ifif)t&ent — Aspirations  which  have  been  tlxe 
constant  objective  of  the  revolutionary 
goveroinenu  of  the  Nation. 

Thus,  we  find  Don  Adolfo  to  be  the 
practical  statesman;  one  who  under- 
stands tliat  a  book,  however  admirable, 
wUl  have  little  appeal  to  a  boy  or  girl 
with  an  empty  stomach,  and  without 
adequaU-  shelter  and  clothing, 

rot  vtDxnrmr:  "a  TTOoaoxTs  ■htthm" 

Industrial  progress  In  Mexico  has  won 
worldwide  attention  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Miguel  Aleman, 
and  no  one  Is  more  aware  of  Its  impor- 
tance than  the  man  who  Is  exjiected  to 
succeed  to  the  national  leadership  In 
December  1952.  With  the  modesty 
which  is  so  con.sLantly  characteristic  of 
him,  he  speaks  of  his  own  plans  In  terms 
of  the  gains  made  by  the  man  whose 
place  he  has  been  nominated  to  fill: 

If  It  la  the  wlU  of  my  fellow  citizens  that 
I  occupy  the  office  of  First  Magistrate,  there 
will  be  no  Interruption  of  the  vigorous 
rhythm  which  President  Alem&n  has  been 
able  to  bring  Into  being  in  the  process  of  In- 
dustrlallEitlon  of  our  country. 

But.  he  Is  not  simply  a  me-too  candi- 
date; he  has  his  own.  Independent  views 
of  the  pattern  which  Industrial  progress 
should  tike.  As  he  tells  of  them,  one  Is 
aware  tliat  he  is  not  bemused  by  the 
theory  that  crops  up  so  often  in  political 
claims  and  promises  in  so  many  places — 
the  theoiT  that  Industrialization  is  some- 
thing which  can  be  cooked  up  In  a  vat 
of  oratory,  and  served,  ready  for  con- 
sumption, from  the  speakers'  platform. 

The  OcTemment  may  conceive  great  pro- 
grnms — 

Ruiz  Cortines  ob?erves— 
but  It  depends  upon  all  sectors  of  private 
enterprlw;  to  work  with  It  In  the  executlou 
of  these  program^.  We  have  had  this  sup- 
port, strengthened  by  the  bacUng  and  sym- 
pathy of  the  people.  We  ahall.  I  am  certain, 
continue  to  have  this  support  In  our  deter- 
mination to  maintain  and  accelerate  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  nation's  economic  life  lu  all 
phases  of  its  activities. 


roti  roaacti  nrvKsroas:  equal  oppobtunitt 

There  has  been  considerable  misunder- 
standing from  time  to  time  as  to  Mexico's 
attitude  toward  investment  by  foreign 
companies  and  individuals.  Some  have 
gained  the  erroneous  impression  that 
Mexico  is  hostile  toward  foreign  entre- 
preneurs, and  chronically  suspicious  of 
their  motives.  This  is  not  true.  Mexico 
knows  that  real  benefits  can  be  gained — 
and  have  been,  and  are  now  being 
gained — from  these  foreign  investments. 
It  simply  insists  upon  making  certain 
that  the  nation's  Interests  are  pro- 
tected— as  they  have  not  always  been  in 
the  past.  Ruiz  Cortines  states  the  case 
clearly  and  simply: 

My  principal  aspiration  Is  to  obtain  for 
Mexico  th3  maximum  of  satUf action  of  the 
needs  of  the  people  through  maximum  utili- 
sation of  the  raw  materials,  natural  wealth, 
and  all  the  economic  and  human  resources 
which  our  national  territory  poesesses. 

It  U  beyond  doubt  that,  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  objectives,  the  Investment  of  foretgn 
capital  which  works  upon  an  equal  plane, 
without  discrimination,  with  our  national 
elements  and  within  the  framework  of  the 
constitution,  will  always  be  welcomed  and 
encouraged. 

AcaicuLTTTar :  a  dynamic  program 
As  the  traveler  into  Mexico  flies  over 
Its  majestic  mountains  and  the  valleys 
or  moves  through  them  by  railroad  or 
automobile,  he  sees  the  great  progress 
which  has  been  made,  iwrainst  formid- 
able odds,  in  the  utilization  of  the  arable 
land — even  on  steep  hills  and  mountain- 
sides— and  In  the  development  of  irri- 
gation. Herein  lies  one  ef  the  nation's 
great  problems  att<icked  vigorously  dur- 
ing President  Aleman's  administration 
and  expected  to  be  carried  forward  under 
Don  Adolfo 's  dynamic  program. 

Appreciatimr  the  difBculties  presented 
by  aridity  and  terrain,  and  by  the  need 
for  a  not-too-rapId  replacement  of  out- 
moded methods  by  advanced  techniques, 
he  notes: 

This  subject  calls  for  jjenetratlng  and 
thoroughgoing  analy«ts:  It  cannot  be  handled 
with  snap  judfrments.  I  am  working  out 
the  basis  of  a  coordinated  program  which 
recognizes  the  facts  of  our  present  agricul- 
tural development,  and  proceeds  toward  a 
continuing  Increase  In  production  with  the 
help  of  the  most  modern  methods  of  opera- 
tion and  organization.  The  objectives  will 
be  the  dual  ones  of  greater  productivity,  and. 
greater  Income  for  the  farmers  in  keeping 
with  this  larger  output. 

We  are  preparing  broad  programs  that  will 
serve  to  provide  stimulus  toward  the  promo- 
tion and  development  of  pilot  zones,  embrac- 
ing Integrated  rtiral-agrlcultural  and  urban- 
Industrial  areas,  through  the  concurrent  ac- 
tion of  the  government  and  private  enter- 
prise, and  through  the  protection  of  specific 
legislation. 

THX    tlfDIAKS:       A    HIGHER    STAlrOAKO    OP     LIVTNO 

Closely  allied  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram Is  that  concerned  with  the  Indian 
population,  with  its  economic,  educa- 
tional and  health  problems.  This  is  an 
undertaking  concermii/^  which  candidate 
Ruiz  Cortines  feels  a  deep  sense  of  obli- 
gation, as  he  makes  clear  in  this  com- 
ment: 

In  spite  of  the  efforts  already  carried  out, 
this  Is  still  a  debt  charged  to  us  from  the 
revolution,  and  It  Is  our  duty  to  liquidate 
It  with  the  greatest  promptness.  We  cannot 
be  satisfied  while  a  great  proportion  of  our 


compatriots  suffer  low  living  standards;  a 
condition  against  which  the  revolutionary 
governmento  have  been  fighting  intensively. 

My  conviction  is  that  this  Is  a  compelling 
exlj;ency,  and  that  attention  to  It  simply 
must  be  given  In  the  Interest  of  the  health 
anc:  future  of  Mexico.  Many  of  the  most 
dle'ln^lshed  men,  who  have  foresightedly 
gtilded  the  country's  destiny  In  Its  meet  diffi- 
cult moments,  have  sprung  from  this  great 
sector  of  the  Mexican  family,  revealing  their 
great  human  qualities. 

AU  of  our  determination  win  t>e  directed 
toward  dedicating  the  resources  and  sympa- 
thetic understanding  necessary  for  the  reha- 
bllUatlon  of  the  rural  Indians,  not  only  to 
the  Interest  for  their  well-being,  but  because 
they  form  so  solid  a  base  for  the  progressive 
greatness  of  Mexico — one  Mexico,  united  and 
•titmg:  Our  common  goal. 

r<3EEIGN  POLJCT:     CONTINENTAL  SOUDABITT 
AKO  WOaU>-WIDE  COOrXaATION 

Clone  forever  are  the  days  when  a  head 
of  state,  anywhere,  could  concern  him- 
self only  with  domestic  matters.  And 
Mexico  has  been  In  the  forefront  of 
nations  which  realize  the  far-reaching 
naiure  of  relations  among  states.  Al- 
though the  Cabinet  duUes  of  Don  Adolfo 
Ruiz  Cortines  have  been  concerned  pri- 
marily with  internal  affairs,  he  has, 
throughout  his  career,  had  a  lively  in- 
terest in  the  international  scene,  and  a 
full  awareness  that  Mexico  Is  not  an 
isolated  political  unit,  but  an  active 
member  of  the  family  of  nations.  A 
soldier  in  his  youth,  but  a  devoted  lover 
of  peace,  he  speaks  of  his  hopes  for  the 
years  ahead: 

Eiarrlng  unforeseen  factors,  I  hope  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  maintain  the  traditional  at- 
tachment to  our  policy  of  International  co- 
operation. In  support  of  our  own  democratic 
Ideals  and  In  defense  of  human  rights  and 
just  causes.  We  shall  continue,  a£  we  have 
always  done  In  the  past,  uninterrupted  ef- 
forts toward  strengthening  our  ties  of  conti- 
nental solidarity  and  to  observe  the  obliga- 
tions contracted  by  Mexico. 

I  am  personally  convinced  that.  Just  as 
within  a  country  ao  in  the  international 
field,  poverty  anywhere  la  dangerous  to  proe- 
perlty.  We  will  support  ail  efforts  tending  to- 
ward effective  Joint  action  to  prevent  con- 
ditions arising  Irom  lack  of  eoonomic  de- 
velopment which  breed  misery,  hunger,  and 
subhuman  living  standards.  We  must  fight 
unitedly  against  such  conditions  with  the 
same  perseverance  and  perslstance  with 
which  we  strive  for  peace. 

Corollary  to  this  viewpoint,  he  sees  real 
possibilities  for  advancement  in  Presi- 
dent Truman's  point-4  program,  be- 
cause : 

In  Mexico,  we  agree  In  the  belief  that  the 
beft  way  of  combating  communism  and  its 
def^tructlve,  antisocial  and  subversive  forces 
is  to  Improve  economic  conditions  for  all  who 
BuJfer  poverty;  because  It  Is  an  established 
historical  experience  that  hunger,  misery, 
and  Ignorance  offer  the  most  favorable  cli- 
mate for  the  Infiltration  and  growth  of  the 
Communist  Ideology  and  Influence. 

COMMTTKISM :    NO  FACTOB  IN  MKXICO 

On  the  specific  point  of  communism, 
the  candidate  was  recently  asked  the 
diiect  question:  "Do  you  believe  that 
communism  will  constitute  an  important 
factor  in  the  economy  and  politics  of 
Mexico  in  the  next  6  years?" 

His  answer  was  direct  and  explicit: 

Not  at  all.  Not  poUtlcally,  nor  economi- 
cally, or  even  numerically;  not  in  the  next 
6  years,  and  I  would  hope  never;  because. 
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with  ttie  rising  trend  of  our  Industrial  de- 
velopment, and  the  Improvement  of  agricul- 
ture, the  masses  from  which  are  recruited 
the  workers  for  the  new  factories  and  farms, 
have  been  elevated  from  a  former  submerged 
position  and  a  very  low  living  standard  to 
higher  wages  and  better  saltiries.  This  has 
permitted  an  expanding  scale  of  well-being 
never  before  enjoyed,  against  which  the 
preachings  of  the  Communists  will  find  no 
echo. 

The  Mexican  Revolution,  a  dynamic  na- 
tional movement  projected  on  heroic  scale 
and  based  upon  fundamental  concepts  which 
had  their  origin  In  the  first  decade  of  this 
centviry,  has  always  been  inspired  by  the 
needs  and  desires  of  the  Mexican  people,  and 
not  by  Imported  doctrines,  totally  alien  to 
our  way  of  thinking. 

In  the  historical  process  of  development  of 
the  Mexican  nationality  the  revolutionary 
thesis  is  a  logical  and  beneficial  derivation, 
not  a  capricious  product  of  foreign  theories. 

The  Mexican  Revolution  has  been  resolv- 
ing itself  gradually  by  proper  measures  ef- 
fectively fitted  to  the  Mexican  reality  and  to 
the  problems  which  the  Nation  has  been  fac- 
ing for  centiarles,  problems  which  were  the 
cause  of  our  past  political  instability.  The 
revolution,  faithful  to  its  historic  destiny, 
will  continue  by  this  same  route  of  progress, 
freedom  and  Justice. 

FRErOOM  :  A  HUMAN  ESSENTIAL 

It  is  in  the  same  spirit  of  faithfulness 
to  the  philosophy  of  the  Mexican  Revo- 
lution that  Ruiz  Cortlnes,  while  stead- 
fastly opposing  communism,  refuses  to 
curtail  the  freedom  of  criticism  of  the 
existing  order.    As  he  states  his  position: 

While  I  was  still  Minister  of  the  Interior, 
and  in  an  address  which  I  gave  in  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  I  referred 
explicitly  to  these  concepts,  and  said:  "We 
must  always  insist  u{>on  the  invariable  revo- 
lutionary course  of  maintaining  undamaged 
the  human  liberties  which  our  constitution 
and  numerous  laws  fully  guarantee :  freedom 
of  thought,  of  the  press,  of  work,  of  public 
opinion,  of  beliefs,  of  criticisms  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  of  spiritual  and  economic  free- 
dom. For  our  way  of  thinking,  to  our  Mexi- 
can sensibilities,  it  is  inconceivable  for  the 
human  being  to  exist  without  the  broad  en- 
joyment of  freedom.  Freedom  Is  something 
we  shall  never  forego.  It  Is  the  root  of  our 
nationality."  That  was  my  position;  that  la 
still  my  position;  and  that  will  remain  my 
position. 

FOB    MZXICO:     tJNITT    AND    JTJSTICX 

Underlying  and  underscoring  all  of 
Ruiz  Cortines'  political  philosophy  is  a 
passionate  desire  for  unity  of  all  Mexi- 
cans, and  for  justice  in  all  relationship 
between  government  and  people.  He 
speaks  of  these  things  with  great  depth 
of  feeling,  as  he  did  when  he  accepted 
his  party's  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency: 

We  are  to  strengthen  ourselves  through 
all  of  us,  as  compatriots,  defending  and  con- 
solidating the  national  unity.  •  •  •  The 
country  Is  one.  and  within  it  there  must  be 
a  place  for  all  Mexicans,  whatever  may  be 
their  opinions,  beliefs,  mentalities,  or  social 
or  economic  position.  The  country  is  not 
the  patrimony  of  any  class,  group,  or  faction, 

Don  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  believes, 
sincerely  and  wholeheartedly,  that  the 
best  interests  of  Mexico,  and  its  harmo- 
nious relationships  with  other  nations, 
call  for  complete  dedication  by  any  man 
who  aspires  to  the  office  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive. He  credits  his  opponents  with  the 
same  patriotic  attitude  and,  therefore. 


looks  for  a  cleanly  conducted  campaign 
between  now  and  the  July  election.  As 
he  puts  it: 

I  have  great  confidence  that  all  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  Presidency,  by  reason  of  their 
personal  backgrounds  of  culture  and  sense 
of  responsibility,  assure  that  the  electoral 
contest  will  be  carried  on  in  an  orderly  and 
dignified  plane,  that  will  pay  honor  to  the 
high  level  of  political  oonaciousness.  and 
confirm  the  civic  progress  which  our  Repub- 
lic has  reached  in  recent  years. 

This,  then.  Is  Don  Adolfo  Ruiz  Corti- 
nes— the  man,  the  statesman,  the  newly 
elected  President  of  the  Republic  of 
Mexico. 

It  is  my  fervent  and  earnest  hope  that 
the  friendly  and  cooperative  relation- 
ship that  has  existed  between  the  Re- 
public of  Mexico  and  our  own  country 
during  the  Incumbency  of  the  Presiden- 
tial office  of  that  country  by  the  present 
President.  Miguel  Aleman,  will  continue 
and  grow  stronger  with  each  succeeding 
year. 


Nearly  $4,000,000,000  Lost  to  New  York 
State  Throagh  Federal  Grants-in-Aid 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  very  proud  of  the  so-called  Byrd 
committee,  of  which  Hon.  Haxry  P. 
Byrd,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia,  is  the  chairman.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  committee  I  have  been  able 
to  observe  and  take  part  in  the  wonder- 
ful work  which  the  committee  has  been 
doing  under  his  highly  efficient  leader- 
ship. 

The  New  York  State  Taxpayer,  in  its 
June  1952  issue,  contains  an  article  com- 
piled from  the  Byrd  committee  reports 
which  reveals  the  extent  to  which  New 
York  State  is  the  victim  rather  than  the 
beneficiary  under  the  Pederal-aid  pro- 
grams. 

Under  imanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted,  I  am  inserting  this  article  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks: 

Btro  CoMMrmcE  Stttdt  Reveals  Total  Cost 
OF    $58,000,000,000    rem    Pxdekal    Aid    Pbo- 

GRAMS 

Nearly  14.000,000,000  has  been  taken  out  of 
New  York  State  through  Federal  taxation 
and  redistributed  to  other  States  In  the  form 
of  Federal  grants-in-aid  In  the  period  from 
1934  to  1951.  Facts  reported  in  a  study  of 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  made  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessen- 
tial Federal  Expenditures,  Indicate  that  New 
York  State  has  been  the  loser  of  vast  sums 
of  money  in  the  past  18  years.  Senator 
Harrt  F.  Btro,  of  Virginia,  is  the  committee's 
chairman. 

Although  New  York  State  has  received  $4,- 
500,000,000  through  the  various  Federal  aid 
programs,  more  than  any  other  State,  this  aid 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  approximately  $8,300,- 
000.000. 

New  York  State  taxpayers  pay  about  one- 
•eventh  of  the  total  of  Federal  taxes.    In  the 


period  from  1934  to  1051  the  Federal  OoT- 
ernment  has  paid  out  a  total  of  •58,200.000.- 
000  to  local  and  State  governmenu  and  in 
payments  within  States  to  individuals.  New 
York  State's  tax  share  of  this  amount  Is  $8,- 
800.000.000.  During  the  18-year  period  Fed- 
eral payments  to  New  York  State  totaled 
$4,500,000,000,  54  percent  of  the  amount  New 
York  State  taxpayers  paid  toward  the  sup- 
port of  all  the  programs. 

COMMrrTEZ  STTTDT 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures  reports  that  In 
fiscal  1951  the  Federal  Oovernment  made 
payments  to  Individuals  and  State  and  local 
governments  through  65  programs. 

This  was  exclusive  of  Federal  payrolls. 
Interest,  procurement  of  goods,  and  services, 
etc. 

In  18  years  since  1934  there  have  been 
nearly  150  of  these  Federal  programs.  Some 
have  gone  through  drastic  functional,  organi- 
zational, and  titular  changes,  but  continue. 

During  this  18-year  period  New  York  baa 
received  $4,538,463,478  from  the  varloxis  pro- 
grams. California  and  Texas,  next  largest 
recipients,  drew  approximately  a  billion 
dollars  less. 

TOTAL  COST 

The  18-year  total  of  the  Federal  payments 
to  all  States  was  $58,200,000,000.  exclusive  of 
overhead,  an  annual  average  of  approximately 
$3,250,000,000.  In  fiscal  1951,  which  ended 
last  June,  expenditures  through  the  65  pay- 
ment programs  totaled  upward  of  $5,000.- 
000.000. 

Of  the  $58,200,000,000,  $43,200,000,000  went 
through  domestlc-clvlUan  programs,  includ- 
ing social  security:  $3,000,000,000  through 
national  defense  programs,  including  Na- 
tional Guard,  defense  highways,  Sute  marl- 
time  schools,  war  worker  and  nurse  training, 
relocation,  war  housing  and  public  works, 
etc.,  and  approximately  $12,000,000,000 
through  veterans'  programs. 

PCICZNT    Of    TOTAL 

In  the  past  2  years  Federal  payments  to 
State  and  local  government  have  been  total- 
ing more  than  $2,250,000,000  a  year,  or  about 
10  percent  of  all  Sute  and  local  expendi- 
tures. 

Federal  program  payments  In  eight  pre- 
war years,  1934  to  1941,  totaled  $24,700,000.- 
000.  In  five  war  years,  1942-1946,  they 
dropped  to  $10,400,000,000.  In  five  postwar 
years.  1947-1951.  they  Jumped  to  $23,100.- 
000,000. 

Payments  to  New  York  SUte  during  the 
prewar  period  amounted  to  $2,300,000,000 
and  during  the  war  years  totaled  $509,000,000. 
Postwar  paymenu  have  totaled  $1,000,000,- 
000. 

New  York  State  received  payments  of 
$345,800,000  In  1951,  of  which  $166,600,000 
went  for  veterans'  readjustment  benefits, 
which  Included  the  GI  training  program. 

Payments  for  veterans'  benefiu  reached  a 
peak  of  $316,800,000  In  1948  and  for  the  18- 
year  period  have  totaled  $994,000,000,  ac- 
counting for  the  biggest  share  of  the  Federal 
money  received  in  that  time. 

WTLrARx  PATicnrra 

Old-age  assistance  amounted  to  $40,000.- 
000  in  1951  payments,  second  largest  share 
of  the  Federal  money  spent  In  this  State. 
Dependent  children's  paymenU  ranked  third 
at  $31,000,000  and  public  roads  fourth  at 
$23,600,000. 

In  the  prewar  depression  years.  New  York 
State  received  $983,700,000  under  the  WPA 
(Works  Progress  Administration);  $405,500.- 
000  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Ad- 
ministration; $149,800,000  under  Federal 
Emergency  Administration  of  Public  Works; 
$80,800,000  from  Civil  Works  AdmlnUtratlon 
and  $41,000,000  from  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 
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Total  grantt-in-nid.  by  Statet.  1934-51 

Alabama $1,  237,  093.  795 

Arizona 371,  812.  532 

Arkansas S86,  350,  296 

California 8.  556.  844,  633 

Colorado 869.  627.  077 

OOlUMCtlCUt 638.  920.  098 

Delaware 97.  933.  03l 

Florida .I..-— ....  933.  367.  895 

Georgia ^ 1 ,  288 ,  453 .  724 

Idaho 419.  177,778 

Illlnota 8,  131.  719.  161 

Indiana 1,  841,  819.  416 

Iowa — 1.  183.  846,  736 

Kmamm 973,  700.  608 

Kentucky . . 

Lioulsiana .. 

Maine 

Maryland 

lAaeaacbuaetta 


IflniMsota __« . 

Ulaalaslppl — 

IClMourl ^ 

Montana . . 

Nebraska 

NevacU 

New  Hampshire .^ 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico .. ..... 

New  York 

North  Carolina .- 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 


971,006.  456 

1,244,  149,934 

304,  228,  836 

006,683,544 

1.730.023,541 

1.081,081.844 

1,375,602,201 

1.043.089.  171 

1.787,965.918 

521,  863,  765 

825.  679.  775 

137,  759.  365 

188,  826,  684 

1,251.284,589 

387.  672,  323 

4,538,463,478 

1.  246.  700.  037 
666.  094.  605 

2,  702.040.819 


Oklahoma 1,  888,  182,  941 


704,  581.  166 
8,009,217.  628 
Ui9,  949, 287 
861.459,334 
633. 170,834 
1,2C9,  319,  838 
Texas 8.  186,  377,  930 


Oregon . 

PennsylTanla — ... .... 

Rhode  Island .. 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota . 

Tennt 


Utah 

Vermont... 

Virginia 

Washington ............ 

West  Virginia............... 


413,400,849 

154.819,  114 

857, 089.  952 

1.  116,905,042 

645,  576.  927 


Wisconsin ., 1.  248,  611,  371 

Wyoralnf 287,  870,  831 

Alaska 80.  183,  772 

District  of  Columbia ..  643,  840.  065 

Hawaii .  242,  121.865 

Puerto  Rico.... -..._-.  642,663.624 

Virgin  Islands... ._..-  8,  848,  861 

Miscellaneous 67,069,047 

Total 58.308.900.331 


Katyv  Report  Editorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

U'   HON.  RAY  J.  MADDEN 

or  HVtRAMA 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVBB 

Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
number  of  daily  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  have  commented  favorably 
on  the  Interim  report  and  the  work  of 
the  Special  Congressional  Committee  In- 
vestigating the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre. 

The  following  editorial  from  Saturday, 
July  5.  Wilmington  (Del.)  Journal -Every 
Evening  is  typical: 

Kattn  and  Pxacz 

Nothing  ever  gets  an  impartial  investiga- 
tion behind  the  iron  curtain.  The  League 
of  Nations,  the  United  Nations,  and  the 
practice  of  what  is  called  International  law 
have  all  sought  to  promote  peace  by  sub- 
mitting points  in  dispute  to  impartial  fact- 


finding and  mediation.  This  procedure,  when 
It  is  used,  undeniably  creates  a  climate  favor- 
able to  peace.  But  Soviet  Russia,  for  ail  her 
talk  about  peace,  won't  use  it. 

So  there  has  been  no  international  Investi- 
gation of  Germany's  1943  charge  that  the 
thousands  of  dead  Polish  officers  and  intel- 
lectuals whoee  bodies  were  found  in  Katyn 
forest  were  massacred  by  the  Russians.  The 
Polish  government-iu-exUe  In  London  pro- 
posed an  impartial  investigation  at  the  time 
by  the  Red  Cross — which  certainly  wouldn't 
have  fr.vored  the  Nazis.  Russia  made  this 
reasonable  request  a  pretext  for  breaking  off 
relations  with  the  Poles.  In  1944  the  Rus- 
sians made  their  own  Investigation,  blaming 
the  massacre  on  •'Hitlerite  criminals."  The 
issue  was  tactfully  bypassed  at  the  Nurem- 
berg war  crimes  trials. 

Now  the  Madden  subcommittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  an  Indusulous  and 
responsible  body,  has  made  Its  own  investi- 
gation. It  cannot  claim  impartiality,  either, 
but  It  has  tried  to  act  lmp«u^laUy.  It  visited 
the  scene,  heard  hundreds  of  wltneaees,  ex- 
amined 183  exhibits.  Unlike  the  Russians, 
it  made  every  effort  to  hear  both  sides — fail- 
ing only  because  the  Russian  Kmbas.'-y  indig- 
nantly refused  to  submit  any  of  the  evidence 
that  Russia  claims  to  hold. 

The  result?  A  mass  of  evidence  which,  the 
report  says,  proves  "conclusively  and  irrev- 
ocably" that  the  Russian  NKVO  was  guilty 
of  the  massacre.  The  subcommittee  also  rec- 
ommends that  this  international  crime  be 
brought  up  in  the  UN  General  Assembly  and 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  and  that 
there  be  an  international  investigation  of 
other  mass  murders,  along  with  the  question 
of  what  tias  happened  to  other  war  prisoners 
that  Russia  has  never  satisfactorily  ac- 
counted for. 

None  of  this  geu  us  very  far,  or  helps 
promote  peace.  The  Madden  group  clearly 
has  the  right  answer,  but  Hussu  will  go  on 
citing  her  own  Investigation  and  refusing  to 
submit  the  issue  to  a  neutral  group.  Mean- 
While  Russia  will  continue  to  accuse  America 
of  germ  warfare,  massacre  of  Korean  pris- 
oners, and  other  crimes — again  relying  on  her 
own  Investigations  and  keeping  impartial 
investigators  out.  Such  an  attitude  Is  not 
conducive  to  peace. 


T-f 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON 

or  CAUFOEKU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  30,  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
monlhs  ago  I  made  charges  in  the  Rec- 
ord that  the  Navy  and  certain  contract- 
ing agencies  were  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion In  the  awarding  of  contracts.  One 
of  these  contractors  whom  I  criticized 
hEo  answered  my  charges  and.  in  fair- 
ness. I  think  his  answer  should  likewise 
be  printed  in  the  RrconD ; 

Los  Angeles,  Calit.,  June  26.  1952. 
Subject:  Ed  Herlocker  *  Co.:  Acoustics,  Inc.; 

Coast  Insulating  Products. 
Hon.  Noaais  Pottlson. 

House  of  Sepreaentatives. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAS  Concusbmam:  Pursuant  to  our  tele- 
phone conversation  of  June  11.  and  at  your 
suggestion,  we  are  setting  forth  the  follow- 
ing facts  substantiating  our  position  relatlv* 
to  the  subject  matters. 


Under  date  of  February  26,  1952,  invita- 
tions for  sealed  bids  were  mailed  to  18  roof- 
ing contractors,  scheduled  to  t>e  opened 
March  4,  1952.  Said  invitations  to  bid  were 
prepared  and  mailed  in  accordance  with 
procedures  as  promulgated  by  the  Navy  De- 
partment and  opened  by  bid  board  presided 
over  by  representatives  of  Navy,  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft  Corp..  and  Buttress  &  Mc- 
Clellan,  Inc.  A  total  of  11  quotations  were 
received  and  for  the  purpose  of  this  letter, 
we  shaU  concern  otirselves  with  the  three  low 
bids,  namely :  the  bids  of  Ed  Herlocker  &  Co., 
Acme  Maintenance  Engineering  Co..  Associ- 
ated Roof  Co. 

The  bid  of  Ed  Herlocker  &  Co.  was  rejected 
by  the  bid  board  hereinabove  mentioned  for 
•;he  following  reasons :  per  article  4  of  request 
for  bid  No.  557  (copy  encloeed  m&rked  "Ex- 
hibit A"),  "any  Irregularities  in  preparation 
or  submittal  of  the  bid  may  be  the  cause  for 
the  rejection  of  the  bid"  in  this  regard,  Ed 
Herlocker  ti  Co.  did  not  indicate  the  unit 
prices  for  work  to  be  accomplished  as  re- 
quired by  article  12.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
bid  comparison  sheet  dated  March  7  (copy 
encloeed  marked  "Exhibit  B").  Again  refer- 
,  ring  to  exhibit  A,  article  18:  "Each  bidder 
ishall  state  the  brand  name,  weight,  siae.  and 
^/liny  other  qualifications  necessary  to  com- 
pletely idenUfy  the  materials  he  intends  to 
use  under  this  bid  request.  Any  bidder  not 
complying  with  this  paragraph  shall  have 
his  bid  rejected."  The  bid  received  from  Bd 
Herlocker  it  Co.  did  not  contain  a  full 
description  of  the  material  and  thusly  sup- 
ported further  reason  for  rejection.  T^e  re- 
quirements to  state  brand,  etc.,  is  not  un- 
common as  it  eliminates  the  possibility  of  a 
contractor  furnishing  material  which,  after 
an  award  is  made,  may  prove  to  be  unac- 
ceptable. 

To  refute  the  element  of  proprietory  specl- 
ficattons  as  set  forth  by  Ed  Htrlocker  tc  Co.. 
we  would  call  your  attention  to  paragraph 
8  of  section  13  of  specifications  entitled 
"Roofing  and  roof  Installations"  (enclosed, 
marked  "Exhibit  C")  wherein  It  states  In 
part:  "Pinished  roof  shall  conlcrm  to  the 
epeelflcatlons  of  Ploneer-Fllntkote  type 
AA-4.  Koppers.  Celotex,  Pabco,  or  approved 
equal."  Furthermore,  article  4  states  as  fol- 
lows: "The  roofing  contractor  shall  indicate 
In  his  bid,  brand  name  of  materials  which 
shall  be  used  on  the  )ob."  It  Is  our  con- 
sidered opinion  that  the  foregoing  specifica- 
tions are  sufficiently  wide  in  latitude  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  more  than  one  material  as 
Indicated  in  Information  submitted  to  you. 
The  addendum  referred  to  (attached  to  said 
exhibit  C)  still  does  not  establish  proprla- 
tory  specifications  Inasmuch  as  there  is  more 
than  one  manufacturer  of  insulation,  both 
asphalt  coated  and  impregnated. 

Marked  as  "Exhibit  D"  is  copy  of  the  noti- 
fication to  the  request  toi  bid,  which  calls 
attention  to  all  bidders  that  the  work  shall 
conform  strictly  in  accordance  with  plans 
and  specifications  Included  with  the  request 
for  bid  containing  details  common  to  t>oth 
buildings  No.  2  and  No.  4. 

In  summary,  we  believe  Ed  Herlocker  & 
Co.  did  not  conform  to  the  requirements 
established  by  the  specifications  and  request 
fc«-  bid;  that  his  disquallflcatlcn  was  not  In 
any  way  "fixed"  or  the  result  of  "collusion": 
quite  to  the  contrary,  had  the  bid  board 
elected  to  award  the  contract  to  Ed  Herlocker 
&  Co.,  In  all  probability,  the  unsuccessful 
bidders  would  have  raised  objections  to  any 
such  award  in  view  of  said  irre^lartties. 
Provisions  attendant  to  Department  of  De- 
fense procurement  policy  preclude  the  award 
of  bid  In  view  of  such  flagrant  disregard  of 
instructions. 

With  reference  to  the  award  of  the  sus- 
pended acoustical  ceiling  to  the  C.  P.  Bol- 
ster Co..  we  would  Eubnut  the  following  in- 
formation. 


f   » 
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Sealed  request  for  quotations  to  furnish 
and  Install  suspended  acoustical  ceilings  in 
accordance  with  specifications,  section  20, 
were  invited  by  request  for  quotation.  No. 
624,  dated  March  24,  1952.  Award  of  con- 
tract, as  the  result  of  determination  by  the 
bid  board,  was  made  to  C.  F.  Bolster  Co.  by 
letter  dated  April  18,  1952,  and  confirmed  by 
purchase  order  dated  April  25,  1952. 

A  formal  protest  regarding  said  award  was 
received  in  a  letter  dated  April  28,  1952,  from 
the  second  low  bidder.  Acoustics,  Inc.,  and 
Coast  Insulating  Products.  As  a  result  of 
said  protest,  a  series  of  meetings  and  confer- 
ences were  held  attended  by  representatives 
of  Convalr,  Buttress  &  McCIellan,  Inc.,  and 
Acoustics,  Inc.  A  full  and  complete  report 
of  said  conferences  and  conclusions  accom- 
panied by  documentary  reports  and  analysis 
have  been  transmitted  to  the  resident 
officer  in  charge  of  construction.  The  con- 
clusions arrived  at  substantiate  the  award  to 
C.  P.  Bolster  Co.  at  to  the  product's  full  com- 
pliance with  speciflcations,  and  the  award. 
Itself  was  made  in  strict  compliance  with 
plans,  specifications,  and  request  for  bid. 

This  report  as  furnished  to  the  resident 
officer  in  charge  of  construction  was  pre- 
sumably transmitted  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  and  would  un- 
doubtedly be  available  to  you  for  study.  In 
the  event  your  study  of  this  report  does  not 
fully  substantiate  the  conclusions  set  forth 
therein,  we  would  welcome  further  com- 
ments to  which  we  will  give  immediate 
reply. 

We  might  add  at  this  point  that  both  the 
Navy  Department  and  Convair  have  been  ex- 
tremely cost  conscious,  and  the  entire  opera- 
tion of  the  Job  to  date  has  reflected  this 
policy.  We  are  confident  that  the  final  cost 
of  this  operation  will  be  less  than  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  construction.  Said  saving 
will  result  in  large  measure  from  the  con- 
trol, cooperation,  and  efficient  manner  in 
which  the  project  has  been  supervised  and 
directed  by  the  Navy  Department  and  Con- 
vair. 

Very  truly  yours, 

BuTTRKSs  &  McClellan,  Inc. 
J.  E.  McClellan,  President. 


Mexico  Builds  a  New  University  Plant 
That  Is  One  of  the  Most  Complete  and 
Modern  in  the  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OK 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  last  fall  made  a  good-will 
visit  to  many  of  the  countries  of  Central 
and  South  America.  We  were  received 
with  a  fine  spirit  of  hospitality  and 
genuine  friendship.  The  progress  dis- 
played in  each  of  the  countries  we  visit- 
ed indicated  a  spirit  that  leaves  no  doubt 
that  the  republics  to  the  south  of  us 
will  undoubtedly  experience  a  great  fu- 
ture. 

Having  had  the  opportunity  to  visit 
Mexico  on  several  previous  occasions.  I 
was  able  to  observe  the  changes  that  had 
come  since  my  first  visit.  The  progress 
that  had  been  made  in  all  lines  of  en- 
deavor was  astounding.  The  program 
for  future  development  was  of  tremen- 


dous proportions.  It  Indicates  an  era  of 
progress  that  cannot  be  overestimated. 
The  many  and  varied  progressive 
achievements  made  during  the  term  of 
President  Aleman  is  well  illustrated  in 
the  advancement  made  in  enlarging  and 
improving  the  objectives  of  public  edu- 
cation and  providing  improved  facilities 
therefor.  In  this  connection  the  build- 
ing of  new  facilities  for  the  400-year-old 
National  University  of  Mexico  Is  of  such 
vast  proportions  that  it  must  be  seen  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  However,  in  an 
attempt  to  give  some  understanding  of 
this  great  enterprise,  I  include  as  part 
of  my  remarks  the  following  news  article 
taken  from  the  New  York  Times,  issue  of 
July  5.  1952: 

Mexico  Universitt  Gets  Moockm  Home — a 
CrrT  FOR  26,000  Stttoents  Is  Rising  on 
CAPrtAL  Outskirts  fob  400-Yea«-Old 
School — Will  Be  Ready  this  Fall — Cost 
Held  to  t20.00C.000  bt  Contribution  of  Ma- 
terials. Skills  at  Minimum  Rate 

(By  Sydney  Oruson) 
Mexico  Crrr,  June  27. — A  new  city  to  house 
the  400-year-old  National  University  of  Mex- 
ico la  rising  on  the  outskirts  of  Mexico  City 
on  the  vast  bed  of  lava  rock  spewed  from 
the  AJUACO  volcano  2.000  years  ago. 

If  all  goes  well,  the  university  will  move 
from  Its  conglomeration  of  scattered,  gloomy 
buUdingr  downtown  to  the  new  location 
this  fall  In  its  physical  properties,  at  least, 
the  new  university  plant  will  be  one  of  the 
most  complete  and  modern  in  the  world. 

The  university  project  was  initiated  by 
President  Miguel  Aleman  and  has  aroused 
intense  pride  through  the  country.  Under 
the  direction  of  architect  Carlos  Lazo.  Jr.. 
the  country's  finest  engineers  and  archi- 
tects have  worked  night  and  day  since  the 
first  spadeful  of  dirt  was  turned  In  April 
1950.  to  complete  the  project  by  the  end  of 
the  Aleman  administration's  term  this  De- 
cember 

Most  of  Mexico's  leading  painters  and 
sculptors  have  been  enlisted  to  decorate  the 
buildings,  which  will  cover  2.500.000  square 
meters,  one-third  of  the  land  allotted  to 
the  university.  A  lush  green  face  is  being 
given  the  once-barren  lava  field  on  which  the 
university  is  being  built. 

built  for   38,000   STUDENTS 

When  completed,  the  university  will  have 
room  for  an  enrollment  of  25.000  students, 
more  than  double  the  capacity  of  present 
facilities.  Students  are  expected  from  the 
United  States,  all  Latin-American  countries 
and  Eurc'p>e  as  well  as  Mexico.  Dormitories, 
an  Innovation  in  Mexican  university  life,  are 
being  provided  to  house  each  group  sep- 
arately Another  Innovation  will  be  faculty 
housing  on  the  grounds  of  the  university. 

Designed  variously  with  sweeping,  horizon- 
tal or  towering  vertical  lines,  the  buildings 
form  a  striking  contrast.  The  science  tower 
dominates  the  complex,  rising  15  stories  in 
clean,  modern  lines  and  dwarfing  its  long, 
rippling  arms  of  classrooms.  Grouped  to- 
gether in  one  building  to  form  a  core  for 
the  studies  in  the  humanities  will  be  the 
colleges  of  law,  political  and  social  sciences, 
economics,  and  letters  and  philosophy.  The 
building,  four  stories  high,  measures  954  feet 
in  length  and  is  said  here  to  be  the  longest 
concrete  structure  In  the  Americas. 

A  low-slung  roof,  rounded  like  a  Quonset 
hut,  embraces  the  walls  of  the  Institute  of 
cosmic  rays.  The  first  story  of  the  central 
library  squats  beneath  an  oblong  overstruc- 
ture  decorated  with  ornate  Indian  designs. 
Clean-cut  functional  lines  make  a  model  of 
conciseness  out  of  the  large  engineering 
building.  The  commerce  building  is  a  long 
rectangle,  devoid  of  any  ornamentation. 


ATOMIC   EQUIPMENT   IICSTALUCO 

The  highly  specialized  Van  de  Graaf  equip, 
ment  for  nuclear  investigations — named  for 
one  of  the  key  figure*  in  the  discovery  of  the 
secret  of  smashing  atoms — was  installed  re> 
cently  in  the  physics  institute. 

Other  buildings,  either  planned  or  alrMUly 
under  construction,  will  house  the  colleges  of 
medicine,  veterinary  science,  nursing,  archi- 
tecture, geology,  dentistry,  chemistry,  and 
biology. 

A  sports  center  unrivaled  in  Latin  America 
has  been  built  as  part  of  the  university.  The 
center  includes  a  stadium  to  seat  110.000. 
12  tennis  courts.  12  basketball  couru,  3  base- 
ball diamonds,  swimming  pools,  an  artificial 
lake  to  accommoda.e  1.500  swimmers,  and 
21  fronton  (Jal-alal)  courts.  The  sports 
center  will  be  the  scene  of  the  second  Pan 
American  games,  to  be  held  In  1955,  and 
Mexicans  hope  that  It  will  soon  be  the  site 
of  the  Olympic  games. 

Contractors,  artists,  architects,  and  engi- 
neers have  contributed  their  resources  and 
materials  at  minimum  costs.  As  a  result,  the 
construction  of  University  City  has  cost  leaa 
than  $20,000,000.  a  fraction  of  what  it  would 
be  In  the  United  States. 


Senator   Antonio   J.    Bermudex,    Director 
1      General  Petroleot  Mexicanoi 

I     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 


I  OF  NEW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATIVB8 

Saturday.  July  S,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
was  very  gratifying  to  all  who  know  Sen- 
ator Antonio  J.  Bermidez,  Director  Gen- 
eral Petroleos  Mexicanos,  that  the  fine 
character  of  the  man  and  the  splendid 
achievements  that  have  characterized  hla 
administration  of  matters  related  to  pe- 
troleum In  the  Republic  of  Mexico,  were 
recognized  by  tendering  to  him  at  Dallas. 
Tex.,  in  recent  days  a  testimonial  dinner. 
The  dinner  was  attended  by  hundreds 
of  the  most  outstanding  businessmen  of 
the  State  of  Texas  who  represented  the 
numerous  and  varied  activities,  of  an 
industrial  character,  that  have  made  the 
State  of  Texas  such  an  outstanding  suc- 
cess among  our  48  States.  It  was  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  a  great  man. 

There  were  many  expressions  of  high 
regard  for  the  distinguished  guest  in  the 
public  addresses  that  were  delivered,  as 
well  as  In  the  Individual  greetings  ex- 
tended to  him  by  those  who  attended  the 
affair  to  do  him  honor. 

The  Introduction  of  Senator  Bermudei 
to  the  large  gathering  by  the  toastmas- 
ter.  H.  Neil  Mallon,  president.  Dresser 
Industries,  Inc.,  is  an  expression  of  the 
feeling  that  existed  upon  the  part  of  all. 
and  explains  the  basic  reasons  that 
prompted  the  high  regard  in  which  Sen- 
ator Bermudez  is  held  by  all  who  know 
him.    He  said: 

The  Charter  to  UNESCO,  that  great 
United  Nations  document,  begins:  "Wars 
begin  in  the  minds  of  men.  It  is  therefore 
in  the  minds  of  men  that  the  defenses  of 
peace  must  be  buUt."  Friendships  also  begin 
In  the  minds  of  men;  It  is  therefore  in  the 
minds  of  men  that  better  understanding  and 
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friendship  are  needed  That  is  the  main 
r«*son  for  this  wonderful  gathering  here 
today. 

I  am  about  to  present  to  you  a  man  who 
Is  probably  the  lowest  paid  oil  executive  m 
the  world.  He  runs  a  compnny  thst  does 
about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  worth  of 
burlness  a  year.  His  pay  is  a  dollar  a  year 
or  less.  Por  this  salary  he  demands  of  him- 
self a  working  day  that  begins  early  In  the 
morning  and  ends  late  at  night  «  days  per 
week.  His  week  ends  are  spent  In  the  oil 
fields,  along  the  pipelines  and  in  the  refiner- 
ies of  his  company  I  am  told  by  bis  close 
friends  that  In  6  years  he  has  allowed  himself 
two  S-dny  vacations. 

His  friends — and  they  are  legion  on  both 
sides  of  the  Rio  Grande — will  tell  you  that 
the  leadership  which  he  has  so  generously 
given  to  the  oil  operations  of  his  country,  is 
the  gracious,  patriotic  contribution  of  • 
progreselTc,  successful  Industrialist  who  Is 
dedicated  to  the  economic  betterment  of  bis 
country  an  t  his  fellow  citizens. 

I  believe  I  express  the  sentiment  of  the 
oil  men  here  todsy  when  I  say  our  hosu  are 
to  be  oompllmented  on  their  endeavor  to 
promote  good  will  and  t>etter  relationships 
between  the  leaders  of  these  two  great  oil 
producing  countries  1  know  it  is  In  the 
hearts  of  the  men  gathered  here  before  you. 
honored  guest,  that  cut  of  such  meetings  as 
this  strong  ladders  of  understanding  may 
be  raised  to  surmount  those  obstacles  which 
block  your  wsy  toward  a  more  productive 
industry  with  greater  reserves  and  an  ever- 
widening  distribution. 

The  history  of  every  nation  la  characterised 
by  the  constructive  contributions  of  only  a 
few  real  statesmen.  The  quality  of  that 
statesmanship  Is  demonstrated  by  eonstnie- 
ttve  thinking,  the  determination  to  face  each 
problem  realtsttcally,  and  the  willingness  to 
work  untiringly  and  unselfishly  to  achieve 
each  solution  The  measure  of  that  states- 
manship Is  the  rising  standard  of  soclsl  and 
economic  betterment  within  a  country. 

Our  honored  guest  today  Is  a  real  states- 
man of  Mexico. 

Senator  Bermudez   resix)nded   to   the 
Introduction  by  the  following  address: 
Aw    AnoREss    rr    Sewator    Antonio    J     Bm- 

MUPEZ.         DiXBCTOR         GENIKAL.         PETROLBOa 

MzxiCAivoa    Mextcd,    D     P    Mexico.    Hotel 
Adolphx/s.  Dallas,  Tex  .  March  3.  l©5a 

Our  dlsUngtiished  host,  Mr.  O'Connor,  the 
honorable  mayor  of  Dallas,  General  Thomp- 
son, gentlemen,  I  regret  very  much  to  have 
to  tell  you  that  your  patience  Is  going  to  be 
put  to  a  very  severe  test  by  having  to  listen 
to  my  very  poor  English.  Besides,  I'm  not 
a  public  speaker.  For  that  I  cSer  my  apolo- 
gies I  have  been  highly  honored  listening 
to  the  undtoerved,  complimentary  Introduc- 
tions that  have  been  made  by  those  who 
preceded  me  in  the  use  of  this  stand.  I  am 
highly  honored  to  have  listened  to  the 
words  of  General  Thompson,  one  of  the 
most  respected  and  most  prominent  men 
In  the  oil  Industry  In  the  whole  world.  We 
hold  a  great  deal  of  respect  and  admiration 
for  him  in  my  country— In  Mexico.  These 
ccmpUraentary  statements,  this  beautiful 
•et-up  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  each  of  the 
States  ct  these  wonderful  United  States,  the 
map  of  my  beloved  country  and  above  all 
things,  the  presence — the  very  presence — of 
your  gentlemen.  I  can  only  explain  as  a 
tribute  to  my  country,  to  the  president  of 
my  ccunlry,  to  the  people  of  my  country, 
to  Pcmtx  as  an  institution,  to  the  staff  of 
Pemex.  and  to  the  workers  of  Pemex.  As 
for  myself,  I  am  nothing  but  just  a  self- 
appointed  ambassador  to  tell  you  that  I 
thank  you  very  kindly,  that  I  feel  highly 
honored,  and  that  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
express  In  eloquent  words  my  gratefulness 
for  ;our  presence  here. 


When  I  received  the  invitation  from  our 
honored  host,  Mr.  O'Connor,  I  accepted  it 
without  the  slightest  hesitation,  because  I 
thought  that  this  would  be  a  perfect  setting 
for  me  to  speak  of  a  subject  that  has  been 
uppermost  in  my  mind  ever  since  I  took  over 
the  position  of  director  general  of  Pemex. 
That  subject  deals  with  friendship.  We 
Mexicans  are  great  believers  In  friendship. 
We  kwlleve  that  friendship  Is  a  word  that 
has  a  beautiful  meaning — that,  when  every- 
thing falls  in  any  endesvor,  friendship  can 
succeed.  I  remember  the  words  of  a  promi- 
nent oil  man,  the  head  of  an  oil  company, 
who  wrote  me  a  letter  not  long  ago,  and 
he  said,  "No  business  problem  is  insoluble 
if  approached  with  a  spirit  of  friendship  and 
understanding  by  men  of  good  will."  Gen- 
tlemen, when  I  took  over  my  Job  as  director 
of  Pemex,  of  course,  my  burning  ambition 
was  to  make  a  big  success;  the  greatest 
success  that  a  man  can  have  and  wish  Is  for 
his  own  country.  But  I  tell  you  that  I  would 
feel  that  my  Euccess,  regardless  of  how  small 
It  is,  would  not  be  complete  If  we  could  not 
win  the  friendship  of  the  men  In  the  oil 
industry.  Gentlemen,  we  consider  every  man 
in  the  oil  Indu.stry  our  friend. 

I  know  that  I  have  before  me  a  group  of 
the  most  dlstingtilEhed  men  in  the  oU  in- 
dustry, the  most  distinguished  men  lu  the 
world  as  far  as  that  is  concerned.  I  be- 
lieve that  without  the  efforts  of  the  men 
In  the  oU  industry  the  world  would  nut  be 
what  It  Is  today.  The  greatest  stage  of 
Improvement  and  advancement  that  has 
been  accomplUhed  is  largely  due  to  the 
oil  men.  Air,  water,  and  land  transporta- 
tion, the  wheels  of  industry,  production,  and 
agriculture,  everything  that  means  progress 
would  not  take  place  without  oil.  The 
people  of  the  world  would  starve  to  death 
If  it  were  not  for  the  efforts  of  the  oil  men. 
To  think  that  this  world  could  get  along 
without  oil  would  be  Just  about  the  came 
as  to  say  that  we  could  get  along  without 
civilization,  without  democracy,  and  without 
religion. 

OU  has  played  the  most  important  part 
In  the  struggle  for  freedom.  That  is  very 
well  known.  That  is  the  experience  and 
that  Is  what  took  place  during  the  First 
and,  particularly,  during  the  Second  World 
Wars. 

To  think  that  at  any  time,  hypothetlcally 
speaking,  this  continent  would  not  be  able  to 
produce  the  oil  that  is  necessary  to  supply 
industry  and  to  foster  the  development  and 
greatness  of  the  continent,  would  be  to 
expect  that  this  great  Western  Hemisphere 
of  ours  would  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  a 
land  of  hope  by  the  nations  of  the  world: 
that  it  would  not  continue  to  be  the  t>eacon 
of  light  and  bulwark  of  democracy;  but  we 
all  know  that  day  will  never  come. 

Mexico,  gentleman,  wants  to  play  a  bigger 
role  as  an  oil-producing  country  on  this  con- 
tinent. We  feel  that  oil  is  oil  whether  pro- 
duced under  the  laws  of  Mexico,  under  the 
laws  of  Venezuela,  the  United  States,  or 
Canada,  and  we  want  to  do  our  share. 

In  order  to  produce  more  oil,  you  know 
that  we  have  to  drIU  more  wells,  and  in  order 
to  drUl  more  wells  we  have  to  have  more 
drUllng  equipment.  We  are  very  grateful  to 
the  Honorable  Oscar  Chapman  and  to  the 
Honorable  Bruce  Brown  for  their  visit  to 
Mexico  several  montiis  ago.  Their  visit 
really  encouraged  us.  We  are  very  grateful 
and  we  are  very  thankful  that  they  have 
given  us  the  allotment  that  they  have  been 
able  to  assign  to  us  under  the  circum- 
stances. We  know  that  the  steel  industry 
is  in  a  very  critical  situation.  We  know  that 
we  are  facing  exactly  the  same  experiences 
and  the  same  dlfBculUes  that  every  oil  man 
is  facing  in  these  United  States.  For  that 
reason,  we  thank  the  officials  of  the  PAD  for 
the  allotments  that  they  have  granted  Mex- 
ico, but  the  fact  remains  that  we  have  to 
have  more  steel,  more  casing  and  more  drill 


pipe,  more  tubing  and  more  line  pipe  if  we  are 
to  carry  out  larger  programs.  We  are  very 
thankful  to  our  friends  In  Washington  for 
what  they  have  done  for  Mexico  and  for  the 
Mexican  oil  Industry. 

Gentlemen,  I  know  that  each  and  every 
one  of  you  present  here  knows  as  much  as  I 
do  about  the  oil  Industry — you  know  as 
much  as  I  do  and  you  know  a  whole  lot  more. 
With  that  idea  in  mind,  I  am  gclng  to  give 
you  a  general  analysis  of  what  we  are  doing 
in  Mexico. 

I  am  first  going  to  read  the  six  principles 
that  rule  the  operations  of  Pemex.  No.  1, 
to  attain  the  conservation  and  proper  devel- 
opment of  Mexico's  oil  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Mexican  nation;  (2)  to  sup- 
ply adequately  with  fuels  and  lubricants  all 
the  consumption  centers  of  the  Republic; 
(3>  to  conduct  export  transactions  only  after 
domestic  requirements  have  been  taken  care 
of;  (4)  to  ccntrlbute  in  as  large  a  share 
as  possible  to  the  pajrment  of  public  ex- 
penditures by  paying  promptly  all  the  tsxes 
and  charges  assessed  by  public  treasuries; 
(5)  to  promote  cultural  and  social  benefits 
for  the  oil  workers  by  increasing  their  stand- 
ard of  living;  (8)  to  turn  oil  exploitation 
into  a  collective  asset  where  the  operations 
are  carried  out. 

Besides  those  general  policies  or  principles, 
all  the  men  in  Pemex  hold  sacred  tht  mean- 
ing of  four  words — time,  money,  technology, 
and  work. 

Time:  We  want  to  make  up  fo-  the  time 
lost  in  the  past.  We  figtire  that  t.'tce  Is  the 
most  vital  and  the  most  essential  and  Im- 
portant element.  We  figure  that  as  every 
day  goes  by,  we  have  accomplished  part  of 
a  great  task  that  we  are  supposed  to  perform. 

Money:  We  know  that  In  the  oil  Industry 
the  best  final  test  is  the  expense.  But  we 
know  also  that  Mexico  is  a  poor  country, 
building  up  her  wealth,  and  we  believe  that 
a  technician  Is  not  a  good  technician  if  he 
does  not  work  out  the  economics  of  a  proj- 
ect or  a  problem.  Money  is  taken  care  of 
as  a  sacred  deposit  with  Pemex.  There  la 
no  substitute  for  honesty  and  integrity. 

Technology:  We  know  the  meaning  of 
technical  know-how.  We  know  that,  in  the 
oU  industry,  mistakes  are  very  expensive  and 
we  try  to  avoid  them.  We  should  not  make 
any  mistakes  in  carrying  out  our  operations 
and  work. 

We  go  about  our  operations  with  hard  work 
and  a  firm  determination;  with  the  utmost 
confidence  and  faith  in  the  outcome  of  our 
work.  With  those  ideals  well  in  view  in 
the  minds  of  the  workers  of  Pemex,  we  go 
about  bur  task  of  making  the  oU  industry 
greater  and  greater  every  day  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mexican  nation,  and  so  that  we  can 
figure  among  the  greatest  oil-producing 
countries  of  the  world — that  is  our  ambi- 
tion. 

We  go  about  the  oil  Industry  in  Mexico 
Jiist  about  the  same  way  you  do  in  this  coun- 
try. We  think  of  the  American  school  of  oil 
technology  as  the  only  one  in  the  world  and 
we  try  to  copy  what  you  do.  We  try  to  keep 
posted.  We  try  to  keep  up-to-date  with  all 
the  advancements,  with  all  the  improve- 
ments, with  all  the  new  discoveries  and  pat- 
ents, and  we  try  to  apply  them  in  our  every- 
day operation. 

We  face  exactly  the  same  troubles  that 
you  experience,  so  to  speak,  we  are  in  the 
same  boat.  Our  exploration  department  Is 
operated  In  the  same  way  as  the  oil  com- 
panies in  Venezuela,  the  United  States,  and 
Canada.  We  employ  the  services  of  the  most 
distinguished  exploration  companies,  such  as 
GSI,  SSI,  and  American  Exploration.  We 
have  at  present  44  crews  operating  and  we 
try  to  cover  as  large  an  area  as  possible,  and 
the  work  is  done  ae  well  as  possible. 

We  have  discovered  quite  a  number  of 
What  we  consider  the  finest  structures,  struc- 
tures that  are  ready.  Just  waiting  the  driller. 
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to  confirm  the  findings  of  the  exploration 
department.  At  this  particular  moment,  we 
have  150,  A-No.  1  structiires  that  are  waiting 
to  be  drilled.  We  have  never  had  one  rig 
waiting  for  structures,  but  we  have  had 
several  structvires  waiting  for  one  rig. 

We  have  discovered  several  fields  during 
the  five  and  some  years  that  we  have  been 
at  the  head  of  Pemex.  We  have  discovered 
four  major  fields,  two  In  the  northeast — pro- 
ducers of  gas.  You  can  see  them  on  the 
map.  Reynosa  and  Brazil.  We  have  discov- 
ered two  major  fields — producers  of  oil — 
one  southeast  of  Poza  Rica  and  one  In 
southern  Mexico  In  Tabasco,  the  Jose  Colomo 
field,  which  is  named  after  Mr.  Colomo. 

We  have  discovered  two  medium  fields — 
Moralillo  in  the  Golden  Lane  area  and  Rabon 
Grande  in  Veracruz.  Rabon  Grande  Is  due 
to  the  efforts  of  people  with  whom  we  have 
signed  contracts  and  of  whom  Mr.  Pauley  Is 
one  of  the  representatives.  We  have  dis- 
covered 18  small  fields — and  very  small  fields, 
to  follow  the  specifications  that  General 
Thompson  has  made  of  fields — large,  me- 
dium, small  and  very  small  fields. 

At  present,  we  have  111  rigs,  drilling  rigs. 
and  work-over  rigs.  We  have  a  production 
of  230,000  barrels  of  oil  dally,  and  we  Intend 
to  Increase  that,  of  course,  through  ovir  ef- 
forts this  year.  We  also  have  an  available 
daily  production  of  315.000,000  cubic  feet  of 
gas  in  northeast  Mexico,  and  we  have  a  like 
amount   In  southern   Mexico. 

We  think  that  we  have  been  very  success- 
ful in  our  small  figures  In  Mexico.  We  have 
been  very  successful  In  our  gas  operation, 
which  Is  a  new  Industry  developed  since  the 
Aleman  regime  took  over.  Before  1946  there 
was  no  gas  production  In  northeast  Mexico. 
'  We  believe  that  we  have  enough  gas,  as  of 
today,  to  supply  our  domestic  demands  In 
northeastern  Mexico,  and  that  we  now  have 
a  sizable  amount  of  gas  available  for  export. 
We  have  10  rigs  operating  in  northeast  Mex- 
ico and.  of  course,  we  expect  to  find  new 
fields  this  year  and  Increase  our  availability 
of  gas,  and,  of  course.  Increase  our  reserves 
In  the  right  proportions.  We  have  Increased 
the  nnmber  of  distribution  gas  lines  and 
pipelines  as  far  as  oxu  limited  resources  have 
permitted  us  to  do. 

During  the  last  5  years  of  operation,  we 
have  built  over  1,000  miles  of  pipellne3  for 
*  gas  and  for  oil.  We  are  particularly  happy 
to  have  finished  the  construction  of  the 
pipeline  across  the  Ishmus  that  is  connect- 
ing the  cities  of  Coatzacoalcos  with  Salina 
Cruz.  That,  gentlemen.  Is  of  a  great  Impor- 
tance to  operations  In  Mexico,  but  I  think 
that  eventually  It  wil  be  of  great  Interna- 
tional significance  because  it  is  the  only 
existing  pipeline  connecting  the  Atlantic 
with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

It  has  been  in  operation  for  4  months.  It 
has  been  operating  satisfactorily  and  success- 
fully. Until  such  time  as  we  have  our  re- 
fineries on  the  Pacific  coast,  we  are  using  It 
as  a  product  line.  We  transport  gasoline, 
diesel  oil  and  kerosene.  During  the  4 
months  that  It  has  been  In  operation,  we 
have  transported  about  1.000,000  barrels  of 
products.  It  means  a  great  saving  to  us  In 
railroad  transportation  across  the  Isthmus, 
from  the  refineries  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Salina  Cruz,  to  supply  our  consumers  on  the 
west  coast.  Besides,  we  have  discontinued 
sending  shipments  from  Tamplco  and 
Mlnatitlan  around  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal  to  supply  our  ever-Increasing  demand 
on  the  west  coast. 

Our  refining  capacity  has  been  Increased 
from  160,000  barrels  dally  capacity  In  1946. 
We  have  now  reached  the  figure  of  223,000 
barrels.  In  the  refining  industry,  we  also 
follow  the  most  advanced  engineering  prac- 
tices In  the  United  States.  We  keep  posted 
on  every  Improvement  and  every  advance- 
ment, and  we  try  to  build  the  latest  and 
the  best.  We  are  now  operating  four  re- 
fineries on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  we  have 
built  three  refineries  In  central  Mexico,    One 


of  them  Is  In  Atzcapotzalco,  at  Mexico  City: 
one  In  Salamanca;  and  one  in  the  city  of 
Re3mosa,  adjoining  the  border  of  Texas. 

Our  program  Is  wide  and  Is  ever  Increasing. 
We  are  remodeling  and  modernizing  the  old 
refineries.  We  have  put  up  some  new  units. 
We  have  In  our  program  the  building  of  five 
more  new  refineries — three  small  ones  on  the 
west  coast,  one  In  north  Mexico  and  one  In 
south  Mexico.  Besides,  In  the  old  refineries, 
we  are  putting  up  what  we  call  essential 
equipment,  such  as  the  Perco  plants  In  Sala- 
manca, In  the  Culdad  Madero,  and  In  Atzca- 
potzalco. 

I  am  very  happy  to  report  that  the  Perco 
process  has  been  very  successful.  I  am  very 
happy  that  some  representatives  of  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co.  are  here  to  listen  to  what  I 
am  saying.  It's  their  patent  and  I  am  very 
glad  to  report  that  the  Perco  plant  In  Sala- 
manca has  operated  so  successfully  that  I 
think  It  has  been  to  the  benefit  of  the  Phillips 
Petroleum  Co..  about  which  we  are  very 
happy. 

Our  distribution  and  sales  have  been  im- 
proving. The  consumption  of  Mexico  Is  In- 
creasing by  leaps  and  twunds.  The  consump- 
tion of  refinery  products  In  Mexico,  In  the 
year  1946,  was  80,000  barrels  every  24  hours. 
The  consumption  as  of  today  is  155,000  bar- 
rels— double  the  amount  In  slightly  over  5 
years,  and  the  demand  is  Increasing  every 
day.  We  have  to  keep  figuring  what  we  have 
to  do  In  the  next  5  years  to  keep  up  with  the 
demand  In  Mexico. 

To  us  that  is  very  encouraging  because  it 
means  that  industry  and  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  Mexico  Is  becoming  more  and  more 
strengthened  every  day.  Our  sales  have  In- 
creased considerably  and,  of  course.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  Increase  In  production. 

As  we  set  out  in  the  principles  which  gov- 
ern the  policies  of  Pemex.  we  are  taxpayer 
No.  1  in  Mexico.  Someone  asked  me  the  other 
day  if  we  paid  import  duty,  and  I  said.  'My 
dear  friend,  we  pay  taxes  for  the  air  we 
breathe."  Last  year,  I  am  very  happy  to  re- 
port, we  paid  504.000.000  pesos.  To  you  that 
Is  nothing,  a  small  bag  of  peanuts,  but  to  us 
that  Is  a  lot  of  money.  The  more  money 
we  pay  to  the  Mexican  treasurv,  the  happier 
we  are  because  it  refiects  tlie  success  of 
Pemex. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  given  you  a 
general  outline  of  what  the  situation  la  In 
Mexico.  I  did  not  touch  on  one  point  on 
which  I  want  to  be  very  explicit  In  the  work 
we  have  carried  out  In  the  drilling  of  wells. 
Last  year  we  drilled  267  wells.  We  were  not 
alone  In  that  work.  We  are  very  happy  to 
report  that  we  have  had  the  very  valuable 
cooperation  of  Independent  oil  men,  mostly 
from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  267  wells  that  we  drilled.  59  percent 
were  drilled  directly  by  Pemex  and  41  percent 
were  drilled  by  Independent  oil  men.  Of 
the  footage  drilled,  70  percent  was  drilled  by 
Pemex  and  30  percent  by  contractors.  The 
explanation  of  that  Is  that  most  of  the  shal- 
low wells  were  drilled  by  contractors  and 
the  deep  wells  were  drilled  by  Pemex. 

Those  who  have  signed  contracts  with 
Pemex  and  the  Mexican  Government — and 
I  think  in  this  room  there  are  several  wit- 
nesses— are  living  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
those  contracts  are  fair  and  satisfactory,  and 
that  they  are  being  successful  from  an  eco- 
nomic and  financial  point  of  view,  of  which 
we  In  Pemex  were  delighted  to  know. 

Those  people  whom  we  have  invited,  it  Is 
our  desire  that  they  be  very  successful.  We 
don't  want  anybody  to  come  to  Mexico  for 
the  sake  of  )ust  working,  without  proper 
compensation.  It  would  be  useless  to  think 
of  any  situation  of  that  kind.  The  proposals 
we  have  offered  are  satisfactory  and  would 
give  the  contractor  a  very  fair  compensation; 
and  we  not  only  live  up  to  our  commitments 
but  we  are  glad  to  report  that  we  go  out  of 
our  way  to  see  that  we  assist  those  con- 
tractors and,  as  far  as  we  can  help,  see  that 
they  are  successful. 


Gentlemen,  I  have  touched  on  the  subject 
of  the  oil  Industry  of  my  country.  I  hope 
that  I  have  given  you  a  general  analysis  of 
what  the  oU  Industry  U  In  my  country.  Now 
If  you  will  permit  me,  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  the  subject  of  Mexico,  my  beloved  country. 

We  Mexicans  feel  very  fortunate  to  have 
as  the  leader  of  our  country,  a  statesman  of 
the  caliber  of  President  Aleman.  He  U 
very  able.  He  Is  a  very  young  man.  He  U 
an  energetic  and  very  hard  working  man 
and  above  all  things  he  has  the  love  of  hla 
people  at  heart.  We  feel  proud  to  report 
that  a  complete  change  has  taken  place  In 
Mexico  in  only  6  years. 

President  Aleman  has  undertaken  to 
wage  a  battle  against  the  traditional  curse 
of  Mexico's  poverty.  Poverty  is  synonymous 
with  slavery,  and  President  Aleman  has 
undertaken  to  fight  the  battle  to  the  limit, 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  It  has  been  a  very 
successful  battle.  It  Is  the  ambition  of 
President  Aleman  and  of  every  Mexican  In 
Mexico  to  achieve  our  economic  indepen- 
dence. We  have  suffered  poverty  for  500 
years  and  it  Is  about  time  that  we  play  a 
different  role  In  the  world,  and  that  we  quit 
being  poor. 

President  Aleman  has  gone  at  It  In  th« 
right  way.  He  has  undertaken  to  develop 
our  natural  resources,  to  create  wealth,  and 
to  create  new  Jobs  for  the  Mexican  people. 
We  are  sorry,  very  sorry,  every  time  we  read 
about  the  braceroe,  or  the  wetbackj  as  you 
call  them,  and  the  happiest  day  for  Mexico 
will  be  when  not  one  single  wetback  has  to 
come  to  the  United  States  looking  for  a  Job. 
There  should  be  plenty  of  opportunity  in 
agriculture.  Industry  and  In  every  other 
human  endeavor  for  Mexicans  to  work  in 
their  own  country,  and  we  are  working  to- 
ward that  end. 

In  the  last  5  years,  thousands  of  paved 
roads  have  been  built.  Highways  have 
played  a  very  important  role  In  providing 
this  work  and  he  has  also  built  miles  of 
country  roads.  Among  our  modern  Irriga- 
tion proJecU,  one  of  them,  the  Papaloapan, 
compares  to  your  own  TVA.  Thousands 
upon  thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  t)een 
opened  to  agriculture  in  order  to  Increase 
production  and  feed  the  Mexican  people. 
Hydroelectric  and  thermoelectric  plants  have 
more  than  doubled  their  capacity. 

Sanitary  condltloris  have  been  created, 
particularly  in  the  tropical  climates  where 
men  suffer  from  very  antagonistic  climate 
conditions,  and  they  have  been  Improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  are  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Thousands,  and  I'm  not  exasfgera- 
tlng,  thousands  of  schools  and  hospitals  and 
playgrounds  have  been  built  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Mexican  people,  with  the  very  sincere 
desire  to  change  the  standard  of  living  of 
our  people. 

I  could  continue  pointing  out  all  that  has 
been  done  In  the  material  way — what  you 
can  measure  by  tonnage  and  by  mileage — ■ 
but  I  think  that  the  greatest  accomplish- 
ment that  has  been  made  In  Mexico,  the 
greatest  accomplishment  that  has  been 
achieved  by  President  Aleman,  Is  that  of 
strengthening  the  faith  and  the  confidence 
of  the  Mexican  people  in  their  own  country. 

We  know  that  we  face  a  brilliant  future. 
We  know  that  the  destiny  of  Mexico  Is  that 
of  a  very  great  country,  and  we  are  going 
at  It  In  exactly  the  same  way  that  you  have. 
Everything  that  you  have,  you  have  fought 
and  have  worked  hard  for,  and  we  are  going 
about  It  In  exactly  the  same  way,  and  the 
fact  that  President  Aleman  has  changed  the 
moral  feeling  of  every  Mexican  toward  hjt 
country,  I  think  that  is  the  great  accom- 
plishment. 

Mexico  today  is  your  No.  1  customer  in 
Latin  America.  Mexico  today  is  your  No.  3 
customer  in  the  whole  world.  That  means 
that  our  our  purcbaalng  power  has  increased 
considerably.  We  have  an  economic  situa- 
tion which  is  very  sound,  and  Is  as  good  as 
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that  of  any  country  in  the  world  except  this 
wonderful  United  States.  Our  currency  Is 
strong  and  sound,  and  I  should  pay  tribute 
at  thU  moment  to  the  abUlty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Mexican  Treasury. 

All  In  all.  Mexico  has  taken  a  big  change 
for  the  best.  We  don't  want  you  to  feel 
ashamed  of  your  neighbor,  of  your  next-door 
neighbor.  We  are  doing  all  within  our 
power  to  change  conditions  in  Mexico,  to 
change  for  the  better.  We  are  fighting  for 
the  future  of  a  greater  Mexico  and  a  greater 
country,  and  the  Mexican  jjeople  are  hard- 
working people.  So  without  any  doubt  In 
our  minds  as  we  march  along,  we  are  sure 
we  shall  conquer  what  we  have  set  out  to 
accomplish  for  our  country  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  very  thankful  to  you  that 
you  have  placed  the  map  of  our  beloved 
country  behind  the  sUnd.  Geography  has 
placed  us  together— I  hope  that  friendship 
and  good  will  bring  us  even  closer  together. 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  should  set  an 
example  of  how  two  great  countries  can  get 
along  together. 

The  international  line  is  not  a  dividing 
line.  We  should  see  to  it  that  It  Is  a  uniting 
line.  The  United  Sutes  and  Mexico  have 
something  to  offer  to  other  countries  of  the 
world.  The  International  line  Is  nut  filled 
with  fortresses  on  the  Mexican  side  and  on 
the  American  side.  There  Is  not  a  single 
soldier.  It  is  an  imaginary  line  and  we 
should  see  to  It  that  It  stays  that  way  for- 
ever It  Is  my  burning  ambition,  my  great- 
est desire,  that  the  relatlunshlp  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  continue  to  l>e 
friendlier  and  friendlier  every  day  as  life 
goes  by.  It  Just  doesn't  make  any  sense  that 
It  could  be  otherwise.  I  know  that  frlend- 
ablp  and  understanding  can  make  it  that 
way. 

I  am  positive  that  the  future  of  the  United 
States  and  Mexico  can  be  such  that  It  will  be 
envied  by  the  other  countries  of  the  world 
who  are  fighting,  and  they  have  a  mlUlcn 
problems  to  fight  about,  while  we  are  getting 
along  peacefully.  The  formula  to  get  along, 
to  understand  each  other  and  to  come  closer 
together  Is  to  have  In  mind  that  we  Mexicans 
are  extremely  Jealous  of  our  sovereign  rights 
as  a  free  country,  maybe  because  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  small  country. 

We  ask  only  mutual  respect  for  those 
rlglJts.  and  for  cur  ideal  of  t)ecomlng  Inde- 
pendent m  an  economic  way.  It  is  no  longer 
Justified  that.  In  this  twentieth  century,  next 
to  the  wealthiest  and  strongest  country  in 
the  world  there  would  be  a  next-door  neigh- 
bor that  Isn't  free,  economically  speaking. 

And,  gentlemen,  to  close  I  want  to  remind 
myself  of  the  words  that  I  expressed  exactly 
10  years  ago  today.  Gen.  AvUla  Camacho, 
one  of  the  greatest  Mexicans  that  ever  lived, 
a  great  patriot,  appointed  me  to  represent 
the  mayors  of  Mexico  In  a  convention  at 
the  Mayflower  Hotel  in  Washington. 

I  remember  that  I  sat  next  to  the  mayor 
of  Dallas  on  that  occasion,  and  when  I  spoke, 
I  said — In  those  days  the  war  was  the  only 
subject  of  any  conversation — I  said.  "Gen- 
tlemen, we  have  been  truthful,  and  we  have 
been  faltnful  in  this  crUU  created  by  the 
war.  We  embrace  the  same  principles,  and 
we  have  the  same  destiny,  and  I  hope  that 
the  enem.es  of  the  United  SUtea  will  be  the 
enemies  of  Mexico,  and  that  the  friends  of 
the  United  SUtes  will  be  the  friends  of 
Mexico." 

It  was  carried  out  to  the  letter  In  those 
days,  24  hours  after  Mexico  declared  war, 
that  every  German,  every  Japanese,  and 
every  Italian  was  placed  In  a  concentration 
camp.  Mexico  was  the  safest  place  for  the 
United  States.  Oxir  contribution  was  100 
percent,  that  which  we  committed.  We  ful- 
filled our  commitments,  and  we  lived  up  to 
our  obligations. 

If  that  happened  during  the  days  of  the 
war,  I  don't  see  why  It  could  not  happen  now 
In  days  of  peace.     We  are  fighting  for  eco- 
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nomlc  independence,  and  I  hope  that  in  this 
same  way  as  we  were  your  allies  in  those 
days,  that  we  will  be  your  allies  in  these 
days  of  peace. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  taken  up  a  lot 
of  your  time. 

Pardon  me  if  I  have  gone  on  at  length; 
you  are  all  busy  men.  I  have  a  message  to 
convey  to  you  from  President  Aleman.  He 
has  asked  me  to  thank  you  for  this  wonder- 
ful gathering  and  to  extend  to  you  a  very 
cordial  Invitation  to  visit  Mexico.  I  hope 
sincerely  that  you  accept  it.  I  hope  that  you 
form  a  committee  and  set  the  date.  We  shall 
bf  delighted  to  welcome  you.  Today  I  have 
come  to  Dallas  to  learn  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "hospitality."  We  shall  try  to  do  our 
very  best  to  do  likewise  when  you  come  to 
Mexico.  Gentlemen,  until  I  see  you  In  Mex- 
ico, adioe  and  muchas  graclas. 


Hells  Canyon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  NORRIS  POULSON       i 

or  CALiroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  30.  1952 

Mr.  POULSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  con.sent,  I  include  a  copy  of 
a  letter  written  by  Blaine  Hallock,  of 
Baker.  Greg.,  to  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
in  the  Record.  I  have  been  a  friend  of 
Mr  Hallock  for  over  30  years,  and  I 
think  the  charges  made  against  him  in 
the  June  13  Record  were  unfounded  and 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  them  through  the  medium  of 
the  Record; 

Hallock,  Bakta,  Silven  &  Horton, 

Baker.  Oreg..  June  30,  1952. 
Subject:   Hells  Canyon. 
Hon    Watne  Mcese, 

United  States  Senator  from  Oregon, 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Semator:  My  attention  has  Just  been 
directed  to  your  speech  on  Hells  Canyon  ap- 
pearing In  the  June  13  Issue  of  the  Conckes- 
sioNAL  Record  I  have  waded  laboriously 
though  Its  15.000  words  which  are  obviously 
the  product  of  more  than  one  author,  and  I 
find  it  wholly  unworthy  of  you.  I  am  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  find  that  It  is  quite  poisoned 
with  venom  and  vituperation  and  that  It 
lacks  so  much  In  composition.  A  man  of 
your  Ingenuity — a  man  who  possesses  such 
ready  command  of  English — a  man  so 
schooled  In  rhetoric,  should  have  been  able 
to  do  a  much  better  Job.  You  discuss  one 
point  at  length,  move  on  to  another,  then 
come  back  to  the  former,  and  have  put  your 
material  together  In  such  disconnected  form 
that  It  Is  hard  to  follow.  In  rough  summary, 
however,  the  speech  may  be  characterized  as 
an  unkind,  vicious,  and  hysterical  assault 
against  my  character,  with  a  generous  dis- 
connected smattering  of  ridicule  for  "the  bor- 
rowed witness — the  blundering,  uninformed, 
deliberately  misleading  so-called  engineer 
expert."  Mr.  Holland  Houston.  Needless  to 
say  I  feel  flattered  that  you  could  find  In  the 
observations  of  a  small-town  lawyer  and  a 
blundering  engineer,  so  much  material  for 
dlsctisslon,  but  I  do  regret  the  bitter  and 
vindictive  tone  of  your  speech.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  even  In  abject  defeat,  a  United 
States  Senator  should  not  so  vent  his  spleen, 
dlsapf>olntment,  and  chagrin.  Throughout 
some  33  years  of  law  practice  I,  too,  have  oc- 
casionally tasted  the  dregs  of  defeat,  but  I 
bave  never  let  that  so  embitter  me  as  to  lose 
all  sense  of  balance,  nor  have  I  permitted 
it  to  shake  my  faith  in  the  fundamental 


proposition  that  a  principle  will  admit  of 
no  compromise  and  Justifies  as  honest  fight 
for  Its  maintenance.  Then,  too,  should  such 
an  august  body  as  the  United  States  Senate, 
concerned  with  many  problems  of  such  vital 
Interest  to  the  Nation,  be  compelled  to  waste 
its  precious  time  listening  to  such  a  long, 
useless  personal  tirade  against  a  lawyer  from 
the  cow  country  of  eastern  Oregon  of  whom 
they  never  before  even  heard? 

If  your  recent  speech,  like  your  adroit  ad- 
dress to  the  Senate  of  March  7  when  you 
presented  the  Hells  Canyon  bill,  is  to  be 
deemed  another  "reference  worlr  for  the  fu- 
ture," I  respectfully  suggest  that  before  it  is 
given  general  distribution,  you  d2lete  the 
many  j>ersonal  Jibes  as  well  as  those  portions 
which  clearly  refiect  "the  fine  Italian  hand" 
of  your  collaborators. 

You  refer  to  all  of  the  many  people  who 
oppose  your  Hells  Canyon  project  as  "power 
stooges"  and  your  remarks  leave  no  doubt 
that  you  place  me  in  that  category.  However, 
except  for  Mr.  Houston  and  myself,  you  do 
not  Identify  the  other  "stooges"  by  name.  In 
a  spirit  of  absolute  candor  which  your  address 
is  said  to  reflect,  won't  you  be  good  enough 
to  name  these  other  "stooges"?  I  am  sure 
they  would  all  be  glad  to  learn  Just  who  you 
claim  them  to  be.  Would  the  list  Include 
Mr.  Chester  Sterrett  of  the  Portland  Chamber 
of  Commerce?  Would  it  Include  his  honor. 
Governor  Jordan  of  Idaho  whom  you  stigma- 
tize as  a  gallant  Don  Quixote?  Would  it  in- 
clude the  prominent  Boise  attorney  and 
spokesman  for  a  large  number  of  Irrigation 
districts.  Mr.  Frti  Taylor?  Would  it  Include 
all  the  others  who  oppose  your  Hells  Canyon 
bill?  As  to  myself,  I  have  never  at  any  time 
represented  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  On  the  con- 
trary, as  my  statement  before  the  House  com- 
mittee disclosed,  I  represent  plaintiffs  in 
three  pending  suits  against  that  company. 
In  spite  of  this  am  I  still  a  power  stooge? 
Is  one  to  be  caUed  a  power  stooge  because 
he  believes  In  the  free  enterprise  system, 
without  which  this  Nation  of  ours  never 
could  have  grown  so  strong  and  so  great?  Is 
he  to  be  criticized  for  standing  upon,  and 
fighting  for.  the  principle  which  he  knows  to 
be  the  very  foundation  of  oiu-  national  exist- 
ence? Is  It  possible  that  a  United  States 
Senator  could  be  so  short-sighted  as  to  as- 
sume that  anyone  who  battles  for  a  principle 
in  which  he  believes  wholeheartedly  would  do 
so  only  If  being  paid?  Can  it  be  that  every- 
one Who  disagrees  with  you  is  a  scoundrel 
and  a  villain? 

Well,  Senator,  If  we  are  to  talk  about 
stooges  let's  have  a  look  at  our  past  rela- 
tions. When,  some  years  ago  I  took  you  by 
the  arm  and  spent  many  hours  up  and  down 
the  streets  of  my  town  Introducing  you  to 
my  friends,  and  urging  that  you  were  what  I 
then  thought  you  to  be,  a  sound,  reasonable 
and  trustworthy  Republican  who  would  up- 
hold the  principles  of  the  party  was  I  a 
"Morse  stooge"?  Was  I  such  a  stooge  for 
years  thereafter  when  I  championed  you  in 
the  face  of  ever-increasing  dissatisfaction 
upon  the  part  of  our  people?  If  so,  I  re- 
mained such  a  stooge  until  the  tide  of  alien 
principles  and  anticapitalistlc  Ideas  which 
you  supported  rose  to  such  a  level,  yovir  fil- 
ibuster against  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  pro- 
voked such  a  storm  yoxu*  allegiance  to  pow- 
erful and  ruthless  labor  organizations  be- 
came so  obvious,  and  finally  your  approvsd  of 
the  President's  action  In  the  unlawftil  seiz- 
ure of  the  steel  plants  was  so  blatant,  that 
I  became  convinced  I  had  made  a  serlotis 
mistake  In  ever  becoming  a  Morse  stooge. 
If  those  who,  like  me.  sincerely  believe  that 
Government  should  no  further  Invade  the 
field  of  private  enterprise  are  all  stooges  of 
the  power  companies,  then,  by  the  same 
token,  must  you  not  be  a  stooge  of  the  New 
Deal,  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration, 
the  labor  racketeers,  and  a  lot  of  pinkisms  In 
general?  For  that  matter,  axe  the  members 
Of  the  Supreme  Court  stooges  of  the  eteel 
industry? 
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You  charitably  refer  to  my  testimony  be- 
fore tbe  House  comzalttee  as  "snide  misrep- 
resentations" and  you  mention  the  fact 
that  several  people,  identified  with  the  so- 
called  Bells  Canyon  Development  Associa- 
tion, raised  a  hue  and  cry  over  my  remarks 
and  proceeded  to  set  up  a  new  civic  body 
known  as  the  Baker  County  Commercial 
Club.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  spirit  of  pique  and 
defeat,  a  handful  of  disgruntled  public 
power  propagandists  here  did  launch  such 
an  organization;  but  the  movement  is  only 
retalltatory  and  vindictive  as  you  would 
rendily  learn  were  you  to  make  us  a  personal 
visit. 

You  say  my  remarks  "came  from  the  un- 
seen hand  which  inspired  the  statement." 
Surely  you  know  me  well  enough  by  this 
time  to  realize  that  no  hand,  seen  or  unseen, 
ever  did  or  ever  could  control  my  thinking 
or  my  public  or  private  utterances.  Every 
syllable  of  what  I  told  the  committee  was 
true  and  it  came  from  me  alone.  I  asstime 
full  responsibility  for  it.    I  said: 

"I  appear  before  this  committee  as  the  ac- 
credited representative  of  the  Baker  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  pursuant  to  its  reso- 
lution against  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration's Hells  Canyon  foot-ln-the-door 
transmission  line  prop>08al,  the  Baker  County 
Taxpayers  League,  and  the  Snake  River  Free 
Enterprise  Associations  of  both  Baker 
County,  Oreg.,  and  Washington  County, 
Idaho." 

You  boldly  state  that  "Ut.  Hallock  ap- 
peared there  as  the  cfflclal  representative  of 
the  Baker  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
when  that  was  not  the  fact."  Well,  Senator, 
you  claim  to  be  dealing  only  with  the  facts 
so  let's  have  them. 

Anybody  at  all  Informed  on  the  subject. 
Including  you  particularly,  knows  that  the 
transmission  line  proposal  is  precisely  what 
I  called  it,  a  foot-ln-the-door  wedge  to  force 
our  people  into  ultimately  submitting  to 
the  Hells  Canyon  over-all  program.  You  are 
entirely  too  smart  to  honestly  consider  it 
otherwise.  This  is  clearly  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that,  in  the  speech  of  June  13.  you 
yourself  stressed  the  significance  of  Federal 
transmission  lines  as  part  of  the  general 
program;  for  you  commented  upon  the  de- 
sire of  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
to  deliver  to  the  Malheur  cooperative,  over 
such  a  line,  power  to  be  generated  at  the 
proposed  Hells  Canyon  Dam.  It  Is  nothing 
short  of  folly  to  view  the  situation  In  any 
Other  light. 

The  Baker  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  ap- 
prehensive that  If  it  gave  support  to  the 
transmission  line  demand,  it  would  be.  by 
that  very  token,  approving  another  im- 
portant step  in  the  Hells  Canyon  project. 
Every  action  taken  by  the  chamber  la  In  op- 
position to  that  project.  As  I  told  the  com- 
mittee, the  chamber,  on  June  30.  1947,  nied 
a  vigorous  protest  against  the  project  with 
the  Army  engineers,  and  on  February  4,  1949, 
again  protested  it  to  the  Board  of  Engineers 
of  Rivers  and  Harbors.  Copies  of  these  reso- 
lutions were  forwarded  to  you.  but,  strange 
as  It  naay  seem,  no  mention  of  them  appears 
In  your  recent  speech.  As  I  told  the  com- 
mittee, "On  March  10,  1952,  the  Baker 
Covmty  Chamber  of  Commerce,  acting  by  its 
15-member  board  of  directors,  unani- 
mously adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the 
transmission  line  feature  of  the  Hells  Can- 
yon project." 

A  copy  of  that  resolution  was  likewise  sent 
to  you.  Surely  you  cannot  have  so  soon  for- 
gotten it.  The  letter  of  transmittal  reads: 
"The  board  of  directors  also  unanimously 
passed  a  motion  authorizing  Mr.  Blaine  Hal- 
lock  to  represent  the  Baker  County  Chamber 
of  Commerce  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Interior  Appropriations.  We  are  respect- 
fully asking  that  you  arrange  for  Mr.  Hal- 
lock's  appearance  before  your  committee  and 
advise  us  as  to  the  time  and  place." 

Perhaps  you  will  suggest  that  my  remarks 
should  have   been   addressed   to  the  Senate 


committee  rather  than  to  the  House  commit- 
tee, but.  If  so.  what  difference  could  that 
have  made?  My  statement  was  presented 
to  both  committee.  Each  is  a  branch  of 
the  law-making  body  of  the  Nation.  Each 
was  earnestly  seeking  information  on  this 
general  Hells  Canyon  controversy.  But.  be 
that  as  it  may.  my  authority  to  fpeak  for  the 
chamber  Is  clear.    That  is  the  record. 

You  state  you  are  "dumfounded  '  that  I 
should  have  so  8[>oken.  Weil.  Senator,  many 
of  us  here  are  completely  dumfounded  by 
your  repeated  misstatements  bearing  upon 
the  subject,  and.  as  well,  by  your  many  as- 
saults against  practically  everything  that 
has  to  do  with  maintaining  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  form  of  government.  You  even 
have  the  temerity  to  call  the  Malheur  Coop- 
erative "a  farmer-owner  private  enterprise." 
As  everyone  knows,  a  federally  sponsored 
electric  cooi)eratlve  is  about  as  much  tree 
enterprise  as  Ih  the  Hells  Canyon  project 
Itself. 

You  have  repeatedly  and  publicly  stated 
that  power  companies  may  charge  any  rates 
which  they  see  fit.  As  a  lawyer,  and  even 
as  a  propagandist  you  know  of  course  that 
such  statements  are  both  imtrue  and  defi- 
nitely Inflammatory,  yet  we  again  And  you 
saying  In  your  recent  speech : 

"The  history  of  Idaho  Power  is  that  the 
company  sells  to  whoever  it  pleases,  wherever 
it  pleases,  at  whatever  rates  it  pleases.  If  tt 
can  convince  the  rate-making  officials  that 
its  excessive  expenses  ought  to  be  Included 
In  the  calculation  of  its  proposed  rates." 

If  this  were  true,  then  we  would  have 
to  assume  that  all  of  the  members  of  the 
Enumerable  regulatory  bodies  throughout 
the  country,  charged  by  law  with  responsi- 
bility for  keeping  power  rates  at  a  reason- 
able level,  are  also  "power  stooges".  No  other 
Inference  can  be  drawn.  As  I  told  the  com- 
mittee, why  don't  you  honestly  tell  the 
people  that  "a  privately  operated  power 
company  may  charge  only  such  rates  as  are 
approved  by  public  authority — no  more — no 
less.  It  la  only  the  Government,  when  en- 
gaging In  the  power  business,  that  can 
charge  whatever  rates  It  sees  fit.  In  this 
field  the  Government  Is  subject  to  no 
regulation  or  control   whataover." 

This  wholly  unwarranted  statement  ap- 
pears In  your  speech:  "Mr.  Hallock  also 
claimed  he  was  representing  the  Baker  Coun- 
ty Farm  Bureau."  I  challenge  you.  Senator, 
to  point  out  where,  when,  or  how  I  ever 
Claimed  to  represent  the  Farm  Bureau, 
either  before  the  committee  or  elsewhere  or 
at  any  time  or  at  all.  My  only  mention  of 
this  Biu-eau  in  my  presentation  to  the  com- 
mittee wiis  as  follows: 

"In  the  summer  of  1948  the  Baker  County 
Parm  Bureau  adopted  a  resolution  favoring 
Oregon  legislation  designed  to  facilitate  the 
construction  by  Idaho  Power  Co  of  a  series 
of  low-head  dams  on  the  Snake  River— 
The  Baker  County  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Baker  County  Parm  Bureau,  the  Baker 
County  Taxpayers  League  and  the  Free  En- 
terprise Associations  of  both  eastern  Oregon 
and  western  Idaho  represent  the  thinking 
of  a  vast  majority  of  the  thoughtful  and 
substantial    citizens    of    those    areas." 

Am  I  to  understand  that  you  question  the 
fact  that  the  Farm  Bureau  did  adopt  such 
a  resolution?  Was  not  a  copy  of  it  likewise 
submitted  to  you? 

You  ntxt  observe  that  the  Baker  County 
Taxpayers  League  has  not  functioned  for 
the  past  five  years.  Just  what  that  has 
to  do  with  the  matter,  even  If  It  be  true, 
I  cannot  understand.  I  can  and  do  assure 
you,  however,  that  before  leaving  for  Wash- 
ington I  secured  from  the  president  of  the 
league  authority  to  represent  it  at  the 
meeting.  Do  you  really  question  my  sute- 
ment  to  the  committee  that  on  December 
16,  1948,  the  league  did  adopt  a  resolution 
opposing  the  dam?  Did  you  not  also  receive 
a  copy  of  that  resolution? 


Now.  as  to  what  I  told  the  committee  re- 
specting the  farmers  of  Baker  and  Malheur 
Counties  whom  I  represented  when  they 
wanted  to  get  out  from  under  the  burdens 
and  dfflcultles  of  their  local  cooperatlTe, 
Your  speech  fairly  bristles  with  personal  as- 
saults against  me  for  my  connection  with 
that  transaction  You  state,  "and  we  might 
surmise  that  It  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
pcsslbllity  that  some  highly  paid  public  rela- 
tions counsel  with  utility  connections  sug- 
gested the  advisability  of  glossing  over  the 
history  of  Malheur." 

Then  you  launch  Into  an  elaborate  dL«cus- 
slon  of  what  you  claim  to  be  a  10-year  lurid 
history  of  the  struggles  of  the  cooperative. 
Never  until  reading  your  speech  had  I  heard 
any  part  of  that  story.  Whatever  the  early 
history  of  the  cooperative  may  be  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  atxiut  It  and  do  not  to 
this  very  day,  unless  I  am  expected  to  accept 
your  version  as  gospel,  and  as  perhaps  an- 
other unimpeachable  chapter  In  yotir  "refer- 
ence work  •  on  Hells  Canyon.  You  state, 
"Perhaps  only  Mr  Hallock  could  tell  us  what 
part  he  played  in  the  10-year  struggle." 

Well,  I  can  give  you  the  answer  to  that  on« 
very  promptly.  I  can  tell  you  nothing  what- 
ever, for  I  neither  played  any  part  in  It  nor 
e^er  heard  of  tt  before.  Again  you  state:  "Is 
It  possible  that  when  Mr.  Hallock  assumed 
his  macaber  role  that  he  did  not  know  the 
10-year  campaign  which  the  Idaho  Power 
Co.  had  waged  against  the  Malheur?" 

Yes.  Senator.  It  Is  altogether  possible  and 
altogether  true.  Concluding  the  smear 
against  me  on  this  feature  you  obeerve: 
"One  would  get  the  impression  from  what  he 
said  that  he  was  the  attorney  for  the  farmer- 
owned  private  enterprise." 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  anyone 
could  get  the  Impression  from  anything  X 
said  on  the  subject  that  I  represented  or  ever 
claimed  to  represent  the  cooperative  Is  be- 
yond my  powers  of  comprehension,  but  I  am 
amused  to  note  that  here  you  again  refer  to 
that  Federal  agency  as  "a  farmer -owned  pri- 
vate enterprise  ■ 

You  sute.  Why  did  he  not  tell  the  com- 
mittee the  rest  of  the  story?"  I  did  tell  the 
committee  the  whole  story  from  start  to 
finish  as  I  knew  it.  You  conclude  on  that 
feature  with  this  seemingly  eomforUnf 
obser-atlon: 

"Someone  fumbled  the  ball  Someone 
made  a  very  big  mistake  when  Mr.  Hallocit 
was  advised  to  question  my  statement  about 
the  history  of  Malheur  and  Idaho  Power  Co." 

Notoody  ever  advised  me  to  question  your 
statement  or  to  do  anything  whatever  about 
it.  I  was  merely  employed  by  these  farmers 
to  represent  them  to  the  extent  disclosed  by 
my  remarks  to  the  committee,  yet  you  say, 
"One  may  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to 
who  employed  Mr.  Hallock  LUe  moet  of 
your  speech,  all  of  thU  U  but  gratuitous, 
wholly  unjustified  innuendo.  U\  sctton  In 
acquainting  the  committee  with  the  facts  as 
I  knew  them  resulted  only  from  my  having 
read  in  your  Chicago  speech  what  you  then 
said  on  the  subject.  I  slmplv  could  not 
allow  yotor  remarks  to  go  unchallenged. 

I  have  never  represented,  nor  have  I  ever 
claimed  to  repieaent.  either  the  cooperative 
or  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  I  was  retained  by 
and  did  act  only  for  the  farmers  who  em- 
ployed me  to  assist  them  with  their  problem. 
After  the  matter  was  concluded  I  did  learn, 
but  only  from  them,  that  they  were  greatly 
pleased  with  the  outcome,  with  the  service 
which  they  have  since  received,  and  with  the 
rates  which  they  are  paying  for  that  service. 
This  Is  all  I  know  or  ever  did  know  about  the 
matter,  so  If  "someone  fumbled  the  ball." 
may  not  It  have  been  yourself  by  thus  re- 
opening what  you  seemingly  consider  an 
Important  angle  of  the  controversy? 

it  is  difficult  for  me  to  follow  your  reason- 
ing concerning  the  "economic  murder"  of 
the  Malheur  cooperative.  Let  us  aastmic.  for 
the  sake  of  the  statement,  that  everything 
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which  yoi'  have  said  regarding  the  desire  of 
the  Idaho  Power  Co.  to  absorb  the  coopera- 
tive is  true.  Just  how  would  you  distinguish 
■ucb  a  case  from  any  other  where  a  better 
financed,  more  competent  and  aggressive 
concern  desires  to  absorb  a  weak  and  ineffi- 
cient competitor?  That  occixrs  in  business 
every  day.  Suppose  we  have,  for  illustration, 
a  butcher  shop  undersUfTed,  poorly  financed, 
serving  bid  meat  and  failing  generally  to 
respond  to  the  demands  of  its  customers. 
Would  yoa  criticize  a  competitive  shop  for 
buying  cut  the  weaker  coi.cern  and  extend- 
ing better  service  to  the  consumers  of  meat 
in  that  locality?  Would  there  be  anything 
improper  about  such  a  transaction?  Would 
It  constitute  economic  murder? 

The  Incentive  to  mak^  a  fair  profit  Is  the 
very  tack'jone  of  our  economic  system.  Un- 
der that  system,  and  properly  so,  the  in- 
competent and  Inefflcietrt  may  not  survive, 
for  competition  Is  too  keen.  Is  that  a  bad 
•ystsm?  Should  the  Government  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  taxpayers,  subsidize  the  Ineffi- 
cient and  by  the  same  process,  penalise  the 
efficient?  To  me  such  an  idea  possesses  no 
mer.t  whatever. 

It  seems  to  me.  too.  that  when  you  speak 
of  competition,  your  mental  gymnastics  lead 
you  to  an  obviously  fallacious  conclusion. 
Apparently,  with  you.  It  U  In  competition 
only  when  the  Idaho  Power  Co.  desires  to 
ex.and  and  improve  its  services,  but  it  is  not 
competition  when  a  federally  sponsored  co- 
operative -nters  the  territory  against  the 
company.  Are  we  to  understand  that  com- 
petition depends  upon  who  first  enters  the 
field?  If  I  am  competing  with  my  brother 
attorney  who  was  first  here,  can  it  be  said 
that  he  is  not  In  the  same  process  com{}etlng 
with  me"*  The  bett  I  can  make  of  your  posi- 
tion is  that  you  would  preserve  and  perpetu- 
ate Inefficiency  In  federally  subsidized 
agencies,  the  very  purpose  of  whose  creation 
and  exli»ttnce  Is  to  eventually  destroy  the 
whole  capitalistic  system  of  our  country. 
Appsrently  you  would  have  special  rules  re- 
stricting competition  against  Federal  coop- 
eratives ahich  enjoy  ux  exemption  and  other 
such  advantages,  and  would  allow  to  them  a 
full  hand  in  competing  against  privately 
owned  enterprises,  but  would  deny  to  the 
latter  the  right  to  retaliate  by  competing  -vith 
such  cooperatives. 

Yo6  berate  me  for  stating  to  the  commit- 
tee, that,  in  presenting  and  so  vigorously 
support  1  rig  your  Hells  Canyon  bill,  you  do 
not  reprtjsent  the  people  of  Oregon.  With 
characteristic  modesty  you  cite  election  re- 
turns to  show  how  well  you  ran  In  this  State. 
Well.  Senator,  if.  before  the  election,  you 
campaigned  as  advocating  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  I  am  not  aware  of  it.  I  do  know  how- 
ever that,  during  your  campaign,  you  stated 
before  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  service  clubs 
here  in  Binker  that  you  were  going  to  Insist 
upon  hearings  In  the  field  so  that  you  would 
be  acquainted  with  all  the  facts  before  act- 
ing in  ttie  matter  one  way  or  the  other. 
Your  insistence  could  no  thave  been  very 
vigorous,  for  no  such  hearings  were  ever  held, 
nor.  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  ascertain,  were 
any  of  your  constituents  ever  consulted  be- 
fore you  tossed  the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  bill 
Into  the  Senate  hopper,  if  you  were  elected 
on  the  Hells  Canyon  Issue  It  comes  to  me 
as  a  complete  surprise.  But  be  that  as  It 
may.  I  maintain  today,  as  I  did  before  the 
committee,  that.  In  advocating  your  bill,  you 
do  not  represent  the  people  of  Oregon.  In 
this  connection  It  seenxs  significant  to  me 
that  the  co-sponsors  of  your  bill  Include  five 
Democratic  New  Deal  Senators,  with  no  sup- 
porting representation  whatsoever  from 
either  Oregon  or  Idaho,  the  two  States  most 
vitally  affected. 

You  suggest  that  I  throw  my  hat  in  the 
political  ring,  and  submit  myself  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  State  "for  their  political  Judg- 
ment and  appraisal."  If  by  this  you  mean 
that  the  people  of  Oregon  should  be  given 


an  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  question  of 
whether  they  favor  development  and  con- 
trol of  the  power  resources  of  the  Snake 
River  by  the  Federal  Government,  or  whether 
they  prefer  such  development  by  private  en- 
terprise, then  I  believe  your  suggestion  to 
be  a  good  one.  If  that  is  what  you  mean, 
we  are  agreed  on  at  least  one  point — let  the 
people  of  Oregon  decide  the  question  by 
their  vote  on  that  direct,  unadorned  issue. 
But  we  are  probably  not  agreed  as  to  how 
the  ballot  should  read.  I  would  have  the 
people'vcte  directly  on  the  question  itself — 
not  for  candidates  seeking  public  office  re- 
gardless of  their  claimed  views  on  the  sub- 
ject one  way  or  the  other.  With  this  I  ap- 
prehend that  you  will  not  agree.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  this 
State  feel  as  I  do  on  that  direct  Issue. 

If.  on  the  contrary,  your  suggestion  means 
that  1  compete  with  you  for  a  seat  In  the 
Senate,  I  readily  admit  that  I  would  make 
a  very  poor  showing.  I  possess  no  facility 
whatever  for  double  talk,  half-truths,  or 
Innuendo.  I  am  wholly  unable,  by  soph- 
istry or  pretended  logic,  to  make  what  Is 
black  appear  to  be  white.  I  would  be 
wholly  unable  to  represent  one  thing  to  my 
constituents  and  then  vote  for  quite  an- 
other thing  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
could  not  tell  the  people  of  my  State  that  I 
would  Insist  upon  public  hearings  before 
making  up  my  mind  on  such  an  important 
question  as  the  Hells  Canyon  project,  and 
then  without  such  hearings  draft,  submit, 
and  vigorously  support  a  bill  on  the  sub- 
ject. No;  I  am  svu-e  I  could  never  be  a  suc- 
cessful politician. 

In  your  assault  upon  the  Integrity  of  the 
Idaho  Power  Co.  you  state:  "I  have  never 
had  access  to  any  Idaho  Power  Co.'s  figures 
as  to  Its  accuracy  In  estimating  the  costs  of 
existing  plants."  By  this  statement  you  ap- 
parently desire  to  leave  the  impression  that 
there  la  something  secret  about  the  Idaho 
Power  Co 's  figures,  yet.  as  no  one  better 
than  yourself  knows,  they  are  all  a  matter 
of  public  record.  Apparently  yeu  would 
also  like  to  have  the  people  believe  that  the 
company's  officials  are  reluctant  to  talk  to 
you  on  the  subject  of  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam.  I  happ>en  to  know  that  Mr.  Thomas 
Roach,  president  of  the  Idaho  Power  Co., 
when  In  Washington  during  and  before  the 
recent  House  committee  hearing,  personally 
contacted  you  by  telephone  and  requested  a 
conference  on  the  subject,  but  you  told 
him.  in  effect,  that  you  were  too  busy  to  see 
him.  If  I  am  wrong  about  this,  of  course 
you  will  promptly  correct  me. 

In  your  several  speeches  you  have  had 
much  to  say  in  defense  of  your  contention 
that  the  bill  will  fully  safeguard  present  and 
future  Irrigation  rights,  and  that  a  sub- 
stantial block  of  power  to  be  generated  at 
the  Hells  Canyon  Dam  may  be  reserved  for 
local  distribution.  The  astonishing  thing 
at)Out  that  is  that,  even  with  all  of  the  bur- 
densome limitations  and  restrictions  sur- 
rounding the  power  block  reservation,  and 
the  necessity  for  setting  up  some  form  of 
Government  agency  to  receive  it.  not  one 
kilowatt  of  electrical  energy  Is  reserved  for 
the  people  of  Oregon,  and  not  one  acre  of  land 
proposed  for  future  irrigation  lies  in  the 
Stale  of  Oregon.  You  were  elected  to  the 
Senate  by  the  people  of  this  State,  yet  when 
you  drafted  the  Hells  Canyon  bill  you  seem- 
ingly overlooked,  or  completely  ignored,  the 
vital  fact  that  many  of  the  tributaries  of 
the  Snake  River  fiow  through  arid  lands  of 
this  State,  and  that,  if  a  block  of  power  is 
to  be  reserved  for  local  distribution,  some  of 
It.  at  least,  should  have  been  made  avail- 
able to  the  people  of  Oregon.  We  are  dum- 
founded to  note  that  this  so-called  power 
reservation  Is  exclusively  allocated  to  Idaho. 

Now.  Senator,  as  you  know,  there  was  a 
time  when  I  liked  you  very  much.  We  have 
had  many  pleasant  hours  together.  When 
I   assisted  in  your   first  campaign  I  did  so 


with  what  I  then  believed  to  be  a  fact,  that 
you  were  a  Republican,  and  that  you  would 
maintain  for  the  principles  of  that  party. 
In  this  it  developed  that  I  was  sadly  mis- 
taken. Your  visit  In  my  home  years  ago, 
when  we  waited  for  a  delayed  train,  was  one 
of  the  pleasant  exp>erlences  of  my  life.  A 
year  or  two  later  when  we  met  In  Burns  and 
had  a  good  laugh  over  the  red  flannel  un- 
derwear. I  heartily  enjoyed  it.  I  used  to  ad- 
mire your  exceptional  vigor  and  your  appar- 
ent ability,  but  the  positions  "which  you 
have  taken  and  continue  to  take  respecting 
many  things  that  I  believe  vital  to  the  very 
existence  of  this  country,  and  now  your 
wholly  unwarranted  and  bitter  i>er8onal  at- 
tack against  me  more  than  ever  convince  me 
that,  although  you  can  be  a  very  engaging 
fellow,  in  public  life  you  are  pursuing  a 
course  which  is  a  real  menace  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation. 

Inasmuch  as  your  address  was  prepared 
primarily  for  the  public,  and  incidentally 
for  the  House  committee,  and  since  it  haa 
been  given  wide  publicity,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  sending  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Representative  Engle,  and  to  a  number  of 
my  friends.  Believe  it  or  not.  In  spite  of " 
your  speech  I  still  have  a  few. 
Yovirs  very  truly, 

Blaine  Hallock, 


The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  tkt 
Fur  Business 


^  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ViaOR  L  ANFUSO 

OF  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\T» 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  ANFUSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  vish  to  include  an  address  by  Hon. 
James  M.  Mead,  Chairman,  Fedei^l 
Trade  Commission,  at  the  annual  meet- 
In?  of  the  Master  Furriers'  Guild  of 
America,  Inc.,  at  the  Lord  Baltimore 
Hotel,  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Saturday,  July 
5,  1952: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Master  Fur- 
riers' Guild  of  America,  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  "to  have  this  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  you  at  this  23d  annual  meeting  of  your  as- 
sociation, because  as  you  know,  we  at  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  have  a  keen  in- 
terest in  you,  in  your  business,  and  in  the 
manner  in  which  your  bu?'ness  Is  conducted. 

I  am  Informed  that  your  organization  has 
approximately  800  members  located  through- 
out the  country  and  is  the  only  national 
group  of  retail  furriers.  You  are  to  be  com- 
plimented not  only  upon  the  age  and  size 
of  your  group,  but  also  for  the  splendid 
representation  showTi  here  tonight.  One  of 
the  subjects  uppermost  in  your  minds  at  the 
present  time  is  undoubtedly  the  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act  which  by  its  terms  is  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  will  become  effective  slightly  more  than 
a  month  away,  on  August  9,  1952.  Each  of 
you  in  the  fur  business  is  vitally  concerned 
with  this  law. 

In  my  remarks  this  evening,  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  go  into  the  various  sections  of  the 
law  and  Its  proposed  regulations  thereunder 
because  these  are  technical  subjects,  and  I 
understand  that  during  your  meetings  a 
sjrmposlum  was  held  at  which  time  the  spe- 
cific requirements  of  the  legislation  were 
gone  over  with  you  in  detail. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  been 
working  closely  with  the  fur  trade  fcr  nany 
years.     Trade  practice  rules  for  the  fur  In- 
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dustry  were  first  Issued  by  the  Commission 
In  March  1928.  and  thereafter  were  super- 
seded by  a  new  set  of  rules  promulgated 
June  17,  1938.  It  Is  believed  that  these  rules 
for  the  fur  Industry  had  a  most  wholesome 
effect  In  cleaning  up  many  questionable 
practices  which  had  formerly  prevailed  In 
the  trade.  However,  as  you  well  know,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  was  greatly  ham- 
pered In  reaching  many  objectionable  prac- 
tices on  the  part  of  certain  elements  In  the 
trade  by  reason  of  Jurisdictional  limitations. 
For  this  reason  we  supported  the  passage 
by  Congress  of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling 
Act,  which  has  greatly  Implemented  the 
Commission's  powers  and  made  possible  the 
more  effective  handling  of  practices  harm- 
ful not  only  to  consumers  but  to  retail  fur- 
riers as  well. 

The  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  is  designed 
to  cover  the  fur  industry  specifically  in  all 
of  Its  branches;  that  is,  the  dealers  in  skins, 
the  processors  of  furs,  the  manufacturers 
of  fur  products,  and  the  wholesale  and  re- 
tail distribution  of  these  products.  The  act 
points  out  certain  things  which  are  to  be 
done  and  which  are  not  to  be  done,  and  reg- 
ulations which  will  soon  be  issued  by  the 
Commission  are  Intended  to  clarify  and  pin- 
point these  requirements. 

In  connection  with  your  responsibilities 
under  the  new  law.  you  are  Indeed  fortu- 
nate in  being  a  member  of  an  organization 
such  as  the  Master  Furriers'  Guild.  Repre- 
sentatives thereof  have  worked  hand  in  hand 
with  those  of  the  Commission  m  analyzing 
the  act,  preparing  the  animal-name  guide 
and  drafting  necessary  rules  and  regulations 
thereunder.  They  are  fully  cognizant  of  its 
purpose,  objectives,  and  requirements  and 
are  thoroughly  capable  of  advising  you  In 
any  problems  of  compliance  with  which  you 
may  be  confronted. 

One  of  the  most  important  services  a  trade 
group  such  a*  yours  car.  render  its  members 
Is  to  keep  them  informed  of  the  status  of  the 
law  as  it  relates  to  their  business  practices. 
Active  association  representatives  familiar 
With  the  law  as  It  relates  to  an,  industry 
group  can  do  much  to  enable  Its  mem- 
bership to  take  full  advantage  of  the  poten- 
tialities and  yet  at  the  same  time  stay  with- 
in it.  Of  course,  the  advice  of  your  asso- 
ciation representatives  and  counsel  is  of  no 
benefit  unless  you  members  choose  to  take 
It.  Eapecially  during  the  early  stages  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  legislation  when  the 
Commission  is  feeling  its  way  along  in 
carrying  out  the  mandates  of  Congress,  yotir 
association  will  be  able  to  guide  you  and 
keep  you  current  with  regard  to  Important 
interpretations,  as  well  as  announced  poli- 
cies tinder  the  legislation. 

Trade  associations  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  can  do  much  In  cooperation  to 
further  the  maintenance  of  free  competitive 
enterprise  and  to  rid  the  trade  of  iinfalr  and 
deceptive  practices  which  not  only  tend  to 
destroy  fair  competition  but  public  confi- 
dence In  the  Industry  as  well.  Through  Ita 
broad  representation,  your  group  Is  In  an  ex- 
cellent position  to  bring  questionable  prac- 
tices under  the  law  to  the  attention  of  the 
Commission.  Members,  li-  the  course  of 
their  business,  dally  observe  the  trade  prac- 
tices of  their  competitors,  their  sources  of 
supply,  and  other  firms  with  whom  they  deal. 
The  office  of  your  trade  association  executive 
or  counsel  affords  a  convenient  medium  for 
transmitting  such  Information  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

I  would  like  to  address  you  for  a  few  min- 
utes with  respect  to  what  happ)ens  when  one 
violates  a  law  such  as  the  Fur  Products 
Labeling  Act.  In  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion directed  toward  preventing  the  use  of 
unfair  and  deceptive  trade  practices  In  indus- 
try and  trade,  three  well-defined  coiu-ses  of 
procedtire  are  followed.  One  might  some- 
what descriptively  refer  to  them  as  the  com- 
pulsory method,  the  consent  method,  and 
the  cooperative  method.     All  three  are  de- 


signed to  do  Just  what  the  act  says :  "to  pro- 
tect consumers  and  others  against  misbrand- 
ing, false  advertising,  and  false  invoicing  of 
fur  products  and  furs." 

The  compulsory  method  is  when  the  Com- 
mission, in  order  to  obtain  correction  and 
protect  the  public  interest,  is  required  upon 
due  process  to  seek  a  cease-and-desist  order 
against  an  offender.  In  such  cases  a  formal 
complaint  is  issued  and  evidence  in  support 
thereof  introduced.  Thereafter,  full  op- 
portunity Is  afforded  the  respondent  to  be 
heard  and  answer  the  charges.  Subsequently, 
an  Initial  decision  upon  the  pleadings  and 
evidence  is  filed  by  a  trial  examiner  either 
sustaining  or  dismissing  the  complaint.  Ap- 
peals may  be  taken  therefrom,  briefs  filed 
and  oral  arguments  held  before  the  full 
Commission  which  either  affirms,  modifies  or 
reverses  the  trial  examiner's  decision.  Cease- 
and-desist  orders  may  be  appealed  from 
the  Commission  to  the  United  States  courts 
of  appeal  for  review,  and  may  eventually 
upon  certiorari  be  taken  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  For  violation  of 
a  final  ceaise-and-deslst  order,  the  offender 
may  be  subjected  to  civil  penalties. 

The  consent  method  occurs  when  an  of- 
fender desires  to  agree  voluntarily  to  dis- 
continuing the  unfair  practice  complained  of. 
The  Commission  In  lU  discretion,  and  subject 
to  certain  limitations,  may  afford  him  the 
opportunity  to  enter  mto  an  agreement  called 
a  stipulation  to  cease  and  desist.  It  is 
the  policy  of  the  Commission  to  extend  the 
privilege  of  such  Informal  stipulation  only 
in  cases  where  it  is  of  the  opinion,  under 
all  the  circunMtances,  that  disposition  of  the 
case  by  this  method  will  effect  prompt  cor- 
rection and  will  fully  protect  and  satisfy 
the  public  interest.  Such  stipulation  pro- 
cedtire is  what  I  referred  to  as  the  consent 
method  of  settling  cases  without  the  neces- 
sity of  instituting  formal  litigation.  It  is 
never  extended  in  cases  of  willful  violation 
or  deliberate  fraud. 

In  the  cooperative  method,  where  the  law 
may  have  been  technically  violated  through 
accident  or  mistake,  and  where  the  conse- 
quences are  of  a  minor  rather  than  of  » 
major  or  serious  nature,  the  division  in  the 
Commission  directly  charged  with  adminis- 
tration of  the  statute,  which  In  the  Instance 
of  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act  would  be 
the  Division  of  Wool  and  Fur  Labeling,  would 
take  up  the  violation  with  the  offender  In  an 
Informal  fashion  and  endeavor  to  correct  the 
practices  complained  of  without  resort  to 
more  formal  corrective  methods.  Of  course, 
if  such  method  does  not  immediately  and 
permanently  correct  the  practices  com- 
plained of,  it  then  may  become  necessary  to 
Invoke  the  compulsory  method. 

We  at  the  Commission  have  always  en- 
deavored to  settle  as  many  cases  as  possible 
which  come  before  us  by  the  voluntary  co- 
operative method  and  by  the  consent  meth- 
od, rather  than  by  entering  into  the  expen- 
sive and  tedious  process  of  formal  litigation. 
We  have  found  that  many  technical  viola- 
tions of  the  law  are  due  to  accident,  mistake, 
or  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  require- 
ments, and  when  the  consequences  of  the 
violation  may  not  be  serious,  we  sit  down 
with  the  offender  and  try  to  work  out  his 
problems  so  that  he  will  comply  fully  with 
the  law  However,  It  should  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  in  the  cases  of  constantly  re- 
curring violations,  recalcitrant  offenders, 
and  those  guilty  of  deliberate  fraud,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  invoke  the  compulsory  meth- 
od or  other  remedies  provided  by  the  law  to 
secure  correction.  In  extreme  cases  involv- 
ing willful  intent,  where  the  law  makes  pro- 
vision for  the  same,  the  facts  are  certified 
to  the  Attorney  General  for  prosecution  un- 
der the  penal  provisions  of  the  statute. 

An  excellent  illustration  of  the  part  that 
voluntary  cooperation  plays  between  the 
Commission  and  Industry  members  is  af- 
forded in  the  drafting  of  rules  and  regula- 


tions which  are  to  be  Issued  by  the  Commto- 
slon  under  the  Fur  Products  Labeling  Act, 
As  you  know,  the  subject  matter  of  these 
rules  and  regulations  was  discussed  quite 
frequently  between  representatives  of  the 
Commission  and  those  of  various  segmenu 
of  the  fur  industry,  including  your  own,  at 
informal  meetings,  and  the  views  thus  ob- 
tained will  be  reflected  In  the  regulations  a« 
finally  Issued.  Such  informal  meetings  and 
preliminary  discussions  were  arranged  to 
formulate  tentative  drafts  of  rules  and  to 
develop  through  an  exchange  of  idea*  % 
clearer  understanding  of  the  problems  in- 
volved and  the  assistance  which  can  be 
rendered  by  the  Commission  In  their  eolu- 
tion.  Of  course,  before  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations could  be  finally  Issued,  a  public 
hearing  was  necessary  at  which  time  all  In- 
terested parties  were  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  present  their  views.  I  believe  that 
this  type  of  procedure  illustrates  the  demo- 
cratic processee  at  their  best. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  Fur  Prod- 
ucts Labeling  Act  will  bring  to  your  indus- 
try a  renewed  public  confidence.  The  use  of 
false  and  fictitious  names,  together  with 
false  price  comparisons  and  over-glamorized 
representations  in  advertising,  has  created 
much  confusion  in  the  minds  of  the  purchas- 
ing public.  In  the  past  the  same  furt  hav« 
been  sold  under  several  different  animal 
names,  and  It  is  quite  natural  that  a  woman 
shopping  for  a  fur  coat  would  not  understand 
such  confusion.  I  think  you  will  all  agree 
with  me  that  what  a  woman  does  not  under- 
stand, she  does  not  like,  and  thus  her  re- 
action would  be  to  put  aside  the  purchasing 
of  the  coat  until  such  time  as  she  U  more 
sure  of  what  she  is  buying.  The  Fur  Prod- 
ucts Name  Oulde  standardizes  the  animal 
names  which  are  to  be  used  In  deecribtng 
furs  and  should  to  a  great  extent  dispel  th« 
so-called  name  confusion. 

Another  Impmrtant  factor  in  the  pcut.  and 
which  has  been  an  even  more  Important 
cause  of  confusion,  has  been  the  exaggerated 
and  false  price  advertising.  When  a  woman 
reads  one  advertisement  that  advisee  her  to 
buy  furs  now  because  prices  are  going  up  and 
reads  another  advertisement  In  the  same 
paper  that  merchandise  is  being  offered  at  50 
percent  off.  the  is  naturally  bound  to  be  con- 
fused. Again.  I  repeat,  if  she  Is  confused, 
her  reaction  may  likely  be  not  to  buy  at 
all.  After  the  act  becomes  effective.  tb« 
promotion  of  furs  will  no  doubt  be  on  the 
basis  of  beauty,  style,  durability,  prestige, 
and  the  other  qualities  which  make  a  fur 
garment  desirable,  rather  than  false  and 
fictitious  animal  names  and  deceptive  ad- 
vertising. 

In  dealing  with  a  new  piece  of  legislation 
such  as  the  Pur  Producu  Labeling  Act.  many 
problems  will  naturally  arise.  We  hope  that 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  industry  the  isw 
will  be  administered  to  the  benefit  of  th« 
consumer  and  to  ail  parts  of  the  fur  trade. 
We  at  the  Commission  are  anxious  to  co- 
operate in  every  way  to  the  end  that  the 
public  may  have  a  renewed  confidence  in 
your  great  industry  and  that  all  concerned 
will  benefit  to  the  greatest  extent. 


Baltimore  Vetertn  Found  Dead  Aftrr  VA 
Hospital  Plea 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  hope  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress will  visit  veterans'  hospitals.    Then 
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we  shall  have  no  cut  in  the  building  of 
our  veU'rans'  hospitals. 

Under  permission.  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing newspaper  article: 
Baltimore  VrrERAN  Fockd  Dead  Arm  VA 
HospfTAL  Plea 

Baltimose,  July  S.— A  Baltimore  veteran 
on  a  waiting  list  to  get  into  a  VA  hospital 
was  fout^d  dead  yesterday  in  his  rented  room, 
4  days  after  he  had  telephoned  asking 
treatment. 

Police  identified  him  as  George  H.  Newton, 
81.  Inv(;stic(ators  said  a  letter  found  In  his 
room  indicated  he  had  made  a  long-dis- 
tance call  asking  to  be  admitted  to  Baker 
Veterans'  Admlulon  Center  in  Martinsburg, 
W.  Va 

The  letter,  signed  by  John  T.  Flynn,  vet- 
erans' contact  representative,  told  Mr.  New- 
ton all  hospital  beds  were  filled  as  of  Wednes- 
day.   He  was  eighth  on  the  waiting  list. 

Mr.  Newton's  landlady  told  police  she  un- 
derstood he  had  been  treated  for  an  advanced 
of  tuberculoeU. 


Present  Status  of  the  Act  S.  75,  the  Cen- 
I     tral  Arizona  Water  Project 


EXTENSION  OF  re;;marks 

or 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

or  AsrzoNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  my  co'leagues  have  recently  aslced 
me  what  Is  the  status  of  the  Central 
Arizona  water  project  legislation.  They 
know  that  for  several  years  past  very 
voluminous  hearings  have  been  held  on 
the  measure  and  that  the  legLslatlon 
has  twice  passed  the  Senate,  the  second 
time  l>eing  last  year  in  this  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  when  It  passed  by  a  2-to-l 
vote.  The  legislation  was  then  common- 
ly known  as  S.  75.  and  is  so  known  to- 
day. To  answer  the  question,  then.  Is 
to  give  a  little  history  of  the  act,  S.  75 
in  the  Eighty-second  Congress.  I,  my- 
self, and  my  colleagues  introduced  iden- 
tical bills.  H.  R.  1500  and  H.  R.  1501,  but 
action  taken  was  taken  on  the  act  S.  75 
except  for  the  hearings. 

When  the  act.  S.  75.  came  over  to 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  I  sought  to  give  emphasis 
and  treatment  to  the  Senate  measure 
in  order  to  expedite  it,  although  I,  as 
chairman,  had  introduced  an  identical 
bill.  All  Members  of  Congress  will  un- 
derstand that  there  are  certain  advan- 
tages to  that  procedure.  I  have  no  spe- 
cial pride  of  authorship  in  the  bill,  but 
I  do  have  a  great  deal  of  intense  inter- 
est in  the  proposal  and  a  great  desire 
to  see  the  enactment,  regardless  of 
whether  my  name  is  connected  with  the 
bill  or  not.  The  thing  that  matters  to 
the  future  of  my  State  is  that  it  or  some 
similar  bill  be  enacted. 

From  the  very  outset  there  was  great 
and  determined  opposition  from  certain 
Californlans.  Although  I  have  lieen 
chairman  of  the  House  committee  with 
some  influence  in  its  favor,  there  was 
tremendous  influence  exerted  by  the 
three  California  Members  on  the  com- 
mittee against  it,  and  that  every  nearly 
tells  the  story.    These  three  California 


Members  have  had  it  as  their  chief  aim 
an  expressed  purpose  to  thwart  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  Now,  I 
was  also  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Irrigation  and  Reclamation  handling 
it  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress,  which 
first  considered  the  legislation,  but  the 
same  three  California  Members  were  also 
members  of  that  same  committee  in  the 
last  Congress,  and  they  were  very  effec- 
tive— that  is,  effective  for  California. 
Well,  then,  what  happened  to  the  legis- 
lation? 

I  was  exerting  all  my  energies  to  get 
the  legislation  reported  out  and  enacted. 
The  three  California  Members  were  ex- 
erting all  their  influence  to  kill  the  legis- 
lation in  the  committee.  It  was  reported 
out  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation,  of  which  I  was  then 
chairman,  and  it  was  later  considered 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
but  it  was  never  reported  out  by  that 
committee.  In  other  words,  the  act,  S. 
75,  in  its  long  and  rugged  history  never 
got  to  a  final  vote  I  sadly  confess  to 
the  p>eople  of  Arizona  that  I  have  t>een 
unable  to  get  it  reported  out  by  my  com- 
mittee in  this  Congress,  but  in  fairness 
to  myself  and  to  the  legislation  I  must 
state  that  it  has  never  been  tabled  or 
defeated  in  the  committee  by  the  three 
California  Members  who  have  done  ev- 
erything in  their  power  to  kill  it.  There- 
fore. 8.  75,  the  central  Arizona  water 
project,  is  at  this  moment  not  dead  but 
alive,  and  pending  l)efore  the  House  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  It 
is  a  stalemate,  and  it  has  neither  been 
voted  up  nor  voted  down. 

I  certainly  feel  that  the  people  of  my 
State  who  are  so  vitally  concerned  with 
the  outcome  of  this  proposal  should  un- 
derstand the  fact  that  the  central  Ari- 
zona bill  has  not  been  definitely  defeated, 
in  .spite  of  all  the  fierce  opposition  thrown 
against  it.  If  there  should  be  a  special 
session  of  Congress  late  in  1952  the  bill 
would  still  be  alive,  and  if  war  conditions 
should  he  changed  for  the  better  it  would 
still  have  a  chance  for  enactment.  Many 
have  expressed  sympathy  for  Arizona  in 
this  unequal  struggle  and  more  than  half 
of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  po- 
litical aisle  have  freely  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Arizona  is  morally  and 
legally  entitled  to  the  water  she  seeks 
out  of  the  Colorado  River.  It  is  the  cost 
of  the  bill  that  they  cannot  go  along  with, 
especially  as  that  cost  has  been  pictured 
to  them. 

What  has  been  done  during  this  ses- 
sion to  better  the  prospects  of  S.  75  that 
it  might  t>e  possible  of  enactment  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress?  When  I  found 
that  there  was  little  chance  of  getting 
S.  75  reported  out  of  the  House  commit- 
tee, or  if  reF>orted  out.  getting  it  passed 
by  the  House  in  the  form  which  passed 
the  Senate.  I  called  upon  Senator  Mc- 
Parland  and  other  able  lawyers  to  water 
down  the  measure  as  far  as  we  could 
consistently  go  with  the  hope  of  getting 
it  enacted.  They  took  this  complicated 
bill  and  removed  the  irrigation  features 
from  it  providing  only  the  hydroelectric 
features  and  not  even  those  to  be  built 
while  the  present  war  conditions  exist. 
In  a  later  version,  the  irrigation  features 
so  vitally  important  to  Aiizona  were  left 


to  a  later  consideration  by  Congress  with 
only  a  sufficient  authorization  of  them  to 
make  a  justiciable  case  in  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  whereby  Ari- 
zona's legal  claim  to  the  water  that  she 
sought  could  be  definitely  established  by 
the  highest  authority.  Even  this  great 
concession  met  with  no  approval  from 
the  California  Members,  one  of  whom  de- 
clared that  he  would  oppose  Arizona's 
project  even  if  the  Supreme  Court  should 
decide  in  Arizona's  favor  on  her  right  to 
the  water. 

After  this  attempt,  which  ended  In 
failure,  other  concessions  were  made  by 
further  watering  down  the  bill  and 
weakening  it,  but  all  to  no  avail.  The 
California  opponents  were  not  willing  to 
support  any  measure  that  we  could  devise 
to  give  Arizona  1,200,000  acre-feet  of 
water,  or  anything  like  that  amount, 
from  the  Colorado  River.  Meanwhile 
they  worked  incessantly  and  in  devious 
ways  to  kill  the  measure  instead  of 
merely  halting  it.  Of  course,  to  stymie 
it  until  the  end  of  the  session  is  almost 
equivalent  to  voting  it  down,  but  the  Cali- 
fornia opposition  went  further  to  bring 
about  conditions  so  as  to  make  even  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  ineffective  and  a 
useless  gesture.  Such  is  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  the  time  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  adjourned  sire 
die. 

I  do  not  despair  of  Arizona's  ultimately 
getting  her  legal  share  of  Colorado 
River  water.  She  vitally  needs  that 
water  and  is  abundantly  able  to  pay  for 
the  cost  of  bringing  it  to  her  soil  if  the 
project  is  handled  with  any  degree  of 
statesmanship.  There  has  been  such  a 
fog  of  misrepresentation  emanating  from 
southern  California  as  to  t)ecloud  the  real 
merits  of  this  proposal — but  I  believe 
only  temporarily.  So  «reat  and  deep  has 
been  the  poisoning  of  the  public  mind  by 
this  propaganda  of  distortions,  exaggera- 
tions, half  truths,  and  misrepresentations 
that  sane  consideration  of  the  proposal 
will  probably  long  be  difficult.  I  sin- 
cerely beheve  that  in  calmer  times  and 
under  more  favorable  conditions  justice 
for  Arizona  will  prevail. 


Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  19S3 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  the  Davis  amendment  to  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Act  of  1953.  new 
section  634.  passed  the  House,  the  basis 
for  determination  of  the  numl)ers  of  of- 
ficers in  the  armed  services  in  certain 
grades  was  the  average  strength  during 
the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year  1953.  Since 
it  was  represented  to  us  that  the  average 
strength  for  the  last  quarter  could  not 
be  known  until  the  end  of  that  quarter, 
the  conferees  made  a  technical  correc- 
tion making  the  average  strength  during 
the  fiscal  year  provided  for  in  the  Act 
the  basis  for  determination. 
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Since  the  Air  Force  Is  Increasing  its 
strength  to  reach  143  wings  and  since 
the  strength  in  the  last  quarter  will  be 
higher  than  the  fiscal  year  average  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act,  the  Air  Force  will 
probably  be  more  tightly  restricted  than 
was  provided  for  in  the  House  version. 

The  Air  Force  will  be  expected  to  com- 
ply with  the  terms  of  the  amendment, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  armed  services 
Committee  will  study  this  matter  and 
recommend  legislation  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  restriction.  April  1,  1953. 

While  it  is  probably  true  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  intend  to  tighten  the 
House  provision,  the  language  is  clear 
and  binding.  The  Air  Force  will  be  ex- 
pected to  monitor  its  promotion  program 
to  guard  against  demotions  when  the 
April  1,  1953,  deadline  arrives. 


What  the  Eigfaty-secoMl  Congrtst  Has 
Done  and  Failed  To  Do 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spend- 
ing spree  still  rushes  on  full  speed  ahead. 
Since  July  1,  1951,  the  Government  has 
taken  in  $60,198,972,312,  making  an  av- 
erage family  share  of  $1,353. 

Since  July  1  1951,  the  Government  has 
spent  $64,105,336,322,  or  an  average  fam- 
ily cost  of  $1,443. 

The  Government  owes  $258,459,294,- 
278,  an  average  family  share  of  $5,808. 

Congress  has  appropriated  for  fiscal 
1952,  $105,583,316,788. 

We  are  still  engaged  In  a  bloody  war 
in  Korea  where  our  soldiers,  6.000  miles 
from  home,  are  dying,  being  maimed, 
or  taken  prisoner.  Some  110,000  have 
been  reported  as  casualties.  The  Con- 
gress is  planning  to  adjourn  sine  die  as 
soon  as  it  can  adjust  two  or  three  mat- 
ters in  disagreement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate  which  have  been  re- 
tixmed  to  the  conference  committees. 

We  are  still  in  the  throes  of  a  steel 
strike  which  is  threatening  to  disrupt 
not  only  the  economy  of  our  Nation  but 
to  stop  the  wheels  of  the  rearmament 
program,  and  if  it  continues  much 
longer,  will  deprive  our  men  who  are 
fighting  on  the  battle  fronts  of  the  muni- 
tions and  supplies  needed  to  protect  their 
lives.  In  addition,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  employees  are  thrown  out  of 
employment,  resulting  in  great  hard- 
ship and  deprivation  to  themselves  and 
their  families.  Personally.  I  think  we 
should  stay  here  on  the  job  until  these 
vital  issues  affecting  not  only  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  but  its  preservation 
are  settled. 

In  the  current  issue  of  U.  S.  News  & 
World  Report  an  interesting  analysis  of 
what  this  Congress  did  and  failed  to 
do  is  set  forth.  I  include  this  as  a  part 
of  these  remarks: 

Congress  did  these  things:  Appropriated 
fT7 .900.000 ,000 — 857.800.000.000  for  defense; 
authorized    $6,000,000,000    In    aid    to    other 


countries;  expoeed  tax  scandals,  abuse*. 
Communists  in  goverrunent;  approved  vast 
expansion  of  atomic-energy  program;  ex- 
tended and  weakened  controls  on  business, 
Individuals;  enlarged  Marine  Corps,  gave  It 
a  bigger  Job;  continued  high-level  supports 
for  farm  prices;  voted  bigger  checks  for 
veterans;  tightened  laws  gOTemlng  Immi- 
gration. 

Congress  balked  at  another  tax  lncr«as8 
for  corporations,  individuals;  early  start  on 
universal  military  training;  St  Lawrence 
seaway  and  new  TVA'a  on  Unit«d  States  riv- 
ers; all  New  Deal-Pair  Deal  health  and  wel- 
fare proposals;  repeal  or  major  change  In 
Taft-Hartley  Act;  authority  for  President 
to  seine  United  States  industries;  Federal 
policing  of  employment,  other  civil  rights; 
Btatehood  for  Alaska.  HawaU.  and  home  rtile 
for  District  of  Columbia;  end  to  electoral 
college;    Nation-wide   presidential   primaries. 

Here  Is  the  lx>x  score  on  another  $80,000,- 
000,000  Congress:  Truman  loses  again  on 
his  welfare  program.  Fair  Deal  Is  dead  for 
another  year.  But  the  military  gets  most  ci 
what  it  asked.  Taxes  stay  high,  but  go  no 
higher.  Foreign  aid  goes  on,  but  is  to  be 
trimmed.  Benefits  are  voted  for  Korean 
veterans.  Old  people  are  given  a  better 
break. 

President  Truman  has  come  off  second 
best  In  his  running  fight  with  a  Democratic 
Congress.  The  President's  Fair  Deal,  one* 
again,  Is  left  on  Ice. 

Mr.  Truman,  In  the  remaining  months  of 
his  administration,  is  to  have  somewhat 
less  money  to  spend  than  he  wanted.  He 
is  not  to  have  authority  to  raise  taxes  fur- 
ther. He  Is  denied  power  to  seise  private 
property  as  a  means  of  Impoalng  settlements 
of  labor  disputes. 

There  will  be  no  start  on  compulsory 
health  insurance  or  disability  Insurance. 
The  Taft-Hartley  Act  will  remain  un- 
changed. Universal  military  training,  as  a 
going  thing,  is  denied.  A  start  is  not  to  be 
made  by  United  States  on  the  last  links  of  a 
St.  Lawrence  seaway. 

Military  and  economic  aid.  however,  is  to 
be  continued  on  a  large  scale  to  nations 
abroad.  Armed  services  of  the  United  States 
will  get  a  big  share  of  the  money  they  asked 
to  fight  the  war  in  Korea  and  to  provide 
rearmament. 

The  Air  Force  will  have  funds  to  move 
toward  143  air  wings.  The  Navy  has  per- 
mission to  start  a  second  giant  carrier  to 
handle  larger  aircraft.  The  Marines  are 
assured  of  a  futiu-e  life  as  a  major  arm  of 
United  States  defense. 

Atomic-energy  expansion  will  go  ahead  on 
a  broad  scale.  There  wUl  be  giant  new 
plants  for  producing  fissionable  materials 
and  new  atomic  weapons. 

As  a  result  of  actions  by  this  session  of 
Congress,  a  good  many  things  will  be  differ- 
ent in  the  futin-e. 

Ta:^  favors,  for  example,  are  to  be  less  easy 
for  a  party  in  power  to  give  to  privileged  in- 
dividuals. Scandals  in  tax  enforcement, 
uncovered  by  Congress,  forced  a  reorganlia- 
tion  of  the  tax -collection  machinery.  Inves- 
tigation of  Communist  Influence  within 
Government  has  led  to  tighter  security 
efforts. 

What  Congress  did.  In  fact,  adds  up  to 
an  Impressive  total  of  actions. 

Money  voted  approaches  $80,000,000,000. 
With  funds  still  on  hand  from  earlier  pe- 
riods, the  administration  will  have  more 
than  it  can  spend  on  some  programs  In  the 
year  ahead.  A  detailed  picture  is  given  on 
page  46. 

Armed  Forces  are  well  taken  care  of.  Con- 
gress provided  more  than  $46,000,000,000  for 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  to  add  to  the 
billions  still  available  to  them  but  not  yet 
spent  from  past  years.  Some  plans  for 
building  l>ases  will  need  to  be  trimmed  a 
bit.    So  will  some  frills  enjoyed  by  the  mili- 


tary. Tet  operation  and  expansion  will  go 
ahead  about  as  scheduled. 

A  new  set-up  for  the  Armed  Forces  Re- 
serves is  to  give  a  readier  supply  of  trained 
manpower.  That  action — reported  In  detail 
on  page  28— sklvagM  much  of  what  the  serv- 
ices hopjed  to  get  from  UMT. 

Some  other  defense  proposals  made  by  Mr. 
Truman  did  not  fare  ao  well.  Idea  of  dis- 
persing Government  agencies  to  points  out- 
side Washington.  D  C  is  rejected  Civil 
defense  Is  given  barely  enough  noxirlstiment 
to  keep  it  alive.  Even  so.  Congreas  dlaplayed 
an  easremeM  to  go  along  with  nearly  all  im- 
porunt  propoMili  looklnc  to  the  Nstloo't 
defense. 

Veteraiu  get  the  breaks  from  Oongrwi 
once  again.  A  OI  bill  of  rights  for  the  new 
veterans  of  the  Korean  period  provides  free 
e<lucation.  guaranteed  loans  for  homes  and 
buslneese^  and  most  of  the  other  benefits 
enjoyed  by  World  War  II  veterans.  That 
story  Is  detailed  on  page  Sa. 

Ifaotbly  checks  for  disabled  veterans,  de- 
pendents and  survivors  are  Increased  sub- 
stantially, as  a  cost-of-living  measure  Con- 
gress also  provided  a  ralae  in  pay — plus  an 
Increase  in  retirement  benefits — for  men  In 
the  armed  servlcea. 

Other  Individuals,  by  the  millions,  are  on 
the  gift  list  While  Congress  Ignored  pro- 
posals for  new  health  and  welfare  programs. 
It  took  action  \p  this  election  year  to  raisa 
the  payments  under  existing  programs. 

N?w  restrictions,  at  tbe  same  time,  are 
erected  against  people  oracaaaa  who  want  to 
enter  this  country.  Congress,  reorganizing 
Immigration  programs,  overrode  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  to  tighten  security  regulations  gov- 
erning the  actions  at  Immlgranu  even  after 
they   became   citizens  of   this  coiuitry. 

People  in  Japan  and  Germany,  howerer, 
are  given  a  new  status  under  treatlea  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  tally  on 
ratifying  the  German  pact  found  only  five 
diasentlog  votes. 

Government  controls,  extended  and 
changed,  are  to  make  life  easier  for  business- 
men in  a  good  many  ways. 

Stiff  credit  restrictions  that  hampered  sales 
of  autos,  refrigerators,  and  other  consumer 
products  are  gone.  Congreas  ruled  that  the 
admlniatnitlon  could  not  reinstate  its  ordera 
for  big  down  payments  and  short  terms. 
Price  controls,  extended  for  10  months  In- 
stead of  the  2  years  requested,  are  eased  for 
some  businessmen.  Allocation  controls  are 
continued  for  1  of  the  1  years  asked  by  Mr. 
Truman. 

Rent  regulations  are  to  end  September  M 
In  a  great  many  areas. 

Peacetime  controls,  too,  are  revised  tn 
many  ways,  but  not  as  demanded  by  the 
administration.  Congress  turned  back  efforts 
to  tighten  antitrust  laws  and  acted  to  loosen 
some  of  them. 

Controls  on  radio  and  telertslon  are  re- 
vised, with  Congress  often  substituting  Ita 
own  rules  for  those  that  have  been  applied 
by  the  Federal  Communications  Commission. 
The  administration  now  is  to  be  less  free 
than  formerly  to  grant  or  deny  broadcasting 
and  telecasting  licenses. 

The  administration  also  is  denied  power 
from  Con^resB  to  police  industry's  hiring 
practices  In  order  to  enforce  civil  rights,  or 
to  regvOate  labor  relatlotu  undtt  rules  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  Taft-Hartley.  Tbe 
Wage  StabUlzatlon  Board,  at  the  same  time. 
Is  deprived  oX  authority  to  settle  dispute 
cases. 

Congress  die  give  Government  some  new 
authorities.  For  one.  It  provided  power  to 
shut  down  mines  that  Federal  Inspectors  find 
unsafe. 

Action  taken  in  behalf  of  farmers  T»^^*Te 
that  price*  of  farm  commodltlea  will  con- 
tinue to  be  supported  at  high  levels,  and 
that  cash  paymenu  for  carrying  out  farm- 
conservation  measures  will  continue. 

Home  building,  other  construction  pro- 
grams are  continued  by  Congress.   Additional 
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billions  of  dollars  are  provided  to  carry  on 
the  buying,  insuring,  and  guaranteeing  of 
home  mortgages. 

Highway  cotutruction  Is  given  more  than 
a  billion  dollars.  Military  and  atomic- 
energy  construction,  too.  Is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  Congress. 

Other  puH'.i  works  are  affected  more 
acutely  by  Congress'  desire  to  save  money. 

A  long-range  build-up  for  the  Nation's 
merchant  marine  Is  scheduled  to  start  now. 
Bubsidles  for  constnictlon  and  operation  of 
ships  are  designed  to  create  in  the  merchant 
marine  a  strong  arm  of  United  States  de- 
tense. 

New  States  In  the  Union  still  are  a  thing 
of  the  future.  Congreas  rules  out  statehood 
for  Hawaii  and  Alaska,  as  well  as  home  rule 
Xor  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Government  Itself  was  not  changed  on  the 
■cale  that  was  recommended.  Congress  did 
end  patronage  in  the  appointment  of  tax 
collectors,  but  not  in  the  naming  of  post- 
masters, customs  olDclals.  and  United  States 
marshals. 

All  in  all,  however.  It  was  another  "do 
eomethlng"  Congress  that  went  far  toward 
an  election-year  goal  of  pleasing  as  many 
people  as  possible  without  offending  too 
many. 


Kow  Federal  Spenders  Get  Out  of 
Reportiof  Where  the  Money  Goes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

I  or  oxKcor 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVTSS 

Af onday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr  ANOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  Inter- 
esting study  of  Federal  spending  ap- 
peared in  the  current  issue,  July  9,  1952, 
of  Pathfinder,  which  I  Include  here- 
with: 

Bow  FmriLAL  SrrNOras  Get  Ottt  or  Repo«t- 

INO  Wme«e  Monet  Gois — Thet  Sur  Ovx> 

Laws  To  Paivxirr  Aocountimc 

The  rush  was  on. 

Government  agencies,  both  civilian  and 
defense,  under  fire  for  waste,  loose  spending. 
bad  management,  and  in  some  cases  outright 
fraud,  were  hustling  legislation  to  Congreaa 
that  would  exempt  them  from  normal  super- 
vision by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
Borne  bills  would  even  stop  the  courts  from 
retjulrlng  restitution  in  cases  of  fraud. 

OAO  Is  the  agency  created  by  Congress 
to  audit  spending  by  United  States  agencies 
and  corporations.  It  Is  supposed  to  investi- 
gate whether  they  spent  the  money  efficiently 
as  Congress  intended. 

But  many  Government  agencies  dislike  t>e- 
tng  checked  by  another  agency,  responsible 
aolely  to  Congress. 

An  Innocent-looking  military  publlc- 
Wcrks  bill  went  to  Congress  last  fortnight — 
B  3213.  Section  501  authorized  $1. 000. COO, - 
003  for  the  construction  of  military  works 
Xor  collective  defense.  The  joker  in  the  bill 
was  this:  The  whole  $1,000,000,000  could  be 
•pent  without  check  or  audit.  All  GAO 
auditors  would  ever  see  would  be  certificates 
signed  by  the  Defense  Secretary,  reading,  for 
example: 

"I  hereby  certify  an  expenditure  of  $100.- 
OOO.OOO  for  confidential  purposes." 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  considered 
this  a  raw  deal  for  Congress.  It  approved 
the  money  for  specific  purposes  with  GAO 
properly  in  the  picture  to  check,  audit,  and 
report  to  Congress. 

K8CAPE   CLAUSX 

Another  innocent-looking  bit  of  legisla- 
tion, section  207  of  H.  R.  5715.  providing  for 


combat  pay,  shows  what  Congress  has  to 
guard  against.  Senator  Richard  Russeli. 
discovered  this  joker  in  the  bill  he  spon- 
sored— after  the  Senate  had  passed  it: 

"The  Secretary  of  the  service  concerned  or 
such  subordinates  as  he  may  specify,  may 
make  such  determinations  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  the  administration  of  this  title, 
and  all  determinations  and  all  payments 
made  hereunder  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, and  shall  not  be  subject  to  review  by 
any  court  or  any  accounting  officer  of  the 
Government." 

This  bill  was  passed  on  May  19.  1952.  after 
this  language  was  knocked  out  in  conference; 
but  the  Defense  Department  saw  to  it  that 
the  same  language  was  reintroduced  on  June 
20  as  part  of  a  separate  E>efense  Department 
appropriation  bill.  So  the  problem  still  re- 
mains. 

This  Innocent-looking  language  would  not 
stop  GAO  from  auditing  the  accounts  but 
if  GAO  found  improper  payments  had  been 
made  under  the  bill  It  could  not  require  cor- 
rection. 

More  than  10.000  bills  a  year  go  to  Con- 
gress. No  member  can  be  expected  to  read 
them  all.  A  Senator  has  estimated  that 
without  GAOs  quick  eye  more  than  75  per- 
cent of  all  the  Nation's  spending  would  be 
In  the  all-payments-flnal  class. 

During  the  last  3  years  more  than  200  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  get  this  type  of 
evasive  phraseology  into  laws.  Bills  contain- 
ing the  joker  phrases  are  now  going  to  Con- 
gress at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  a  week. 

A  majority  of  more  than  20  agencies  and 
78  Government  corporations  that  have  suc- 
ceeding In  getting  such  legislation  passed  are 
now  under  sharp  criticism  for  bad  practices, 
waste  or  fraud. 

Among  laws  which  deprive  Congress  and 
GAO  of  full  power  to  audit  and  compel  cor- 
rection of  errors  and  fraud  are  these:  Na- 
tional Service  Life  Insurance  Act;  GI  bill  of 
rights:  Servicemen's  Dependents  Allowance 
Act  of  1942;  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936. 
RFC  and  CCC  have  the  same  uncheckable 
spending  power. 

The  following  examples  are  typical  of  what 
happens: 

aaicT 

A  spending  officer  nonchalantly  paid  $1.- 
299.856  to  a  contractor  for  indirect  expenses 
which  had  already  been  paid  in  a  previous 
contract.  Because  the  law  provided  for 
"finality"  of  paymenu.  GAO  could  use  only 
moral  suasion  to  get  restitution. 

GAO  took  a  list  of  7.000  unmarried  Army 
officers  who  collected  allowances  for  de- 
pendent parents.  Out  of  the  first  5,000  cases 
investigated.  GAO  found  that  1,000  officers 
had  collected  $1,700  or  more  in  Illegal  allow- 
ances because  their  parents  were  either  dead 
or  not  dependent.  The  cases  were  so  numer- 
ous and  flagrant  that  the  services  followed 
up  GAG'S  exposure,  recovering  $400,000. 

AiB  roacE 

Military  purchasing  officers  can  negotiate 
certain  contracts  without  competitive  bid- 
ding. The  contractor's  estimated  cost  helps 
decide  what  hell  be  paid.  Example:  An  Air 
Force  procurement  officer  authorized  a  con- 
tract for  $30,000,000  on  the  contractor's 
claim  that  his  costs  would  be  $28.000.000 — 
the  $2,000,000  being  a  fair  profi*  at  about 
6 4  percent. 

An  Air  Force  auditor  reported  that  the 
contractor's  estimate  of  costs  was  $8,000,000 
too  high.  The  procurement  officer  casually 
tried  revising  the  contract  and  the  con- 
tractor agreed  to  cut  his  bill  by  $500,000. 
GAO  later  showed  that  the  procurement 
officer's  negligence  cost  the  taxpayers 
•7,500.000. 

VETERANS'   ADMINISTRATION 

VA  paid  $150,870  too  much  to  a  TV  train- 
ing school  for  vets,  but  GAO's  hands  were 
tied   because   payments   under   the   law   VA 


had  pressured  through  Congress  are  flnaL 
GAO  was  preparing  a  report  to  Congress  on 
the  matter  (this  it  could  do)  when  the 
school  made  restitution. 

Criticism  from  GAO  spurred  Veterans' 
Administrator  Gordon  Gray  to  hire  a  man- 
agement consultant  firm  to  prepare  a  plan 
for  putting  VA  on  a  sounder  basis.  It  is 
said  that  the  firm  was  paid  $500,000  for  its 
report  which  was  so  hot  with  charges  of 
flagrant  waste,  bad  management,  and  im- 
proper payments  that  the  report  may  not  be 
published  untU  after  election,  and  possibly 
never. 

"I  know  of  no  agency  of  the  Government 
which  has  a  record  of  overpajrments  or  ques- 
tional administrative  practices  equal  to  that 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration,"  says 
Comptroller  General  Lindsay  C.  Warren. 
"The  record  of  the  existing  educational  pro- 
gram will  show  overpayments  well  over 
$50,000,000." 

CIVILIAN   AGENCIK8 

More  than  $5,800,000,000  of  wartime 
shipping  expenditures  of  the  Maritime 
Commission  have  not  been  accounted  for 
because  GAO  was  denied  authority  under 
tricky  legislation  to  require  proper  account- 
ing procedures. 

Last  week  GAO  sent  to  Congress  a  repwrt 
on  a  Government-owned  corporation,  the 
Panama  Canal  Co.  The  company  sold  a 
giant  suction  dredge  equipped  to  operate  a 
24-lnch  pipe  for  $415,618.  Within  3  months 
the  dredge  was  sold  and  resold  three  times. 
The  last  purchaser  was  a  Brazilian  corpora- 
tion which  paid  $1,200,000  for  it.  In  this 
deal,  as  in  many  others,  GAO  wonders 
whether  the  Government  employee  respon- 
sible for  the  sale  was  looking  after  the  tax- 
payers' Interests. 

in  cases  where  It  has  authority  GAO  has 
collected  $700,000,000  in  refunds  during  the 
past  10  years.  But  this  is  a  drop  in  the 
bucket  compared  with  the  blUions  that  have 
gone  down  the  drain  as  a  result  of  waste  a,nd 
recklessness  by  agencies  that  have  v6on 
from  Congress  the  much  coveted  "final  pay- 
ments" authority. 


Foot-aDd-Mouth  Laboratory 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Monday.  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent,  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Record  a  petition  sent  to  me  by 
residents  of  the  Bitter  Root  Valley, 
Ravalli  County.  Mont.: 

Farmers  State  Bank, 
Victor,  Mont.,  June  25,  1952. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfieu), 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mike  :  I  wish  to  thank  you  very  kind- 
ly for  the  information  in  your  letter  of  June 
20  and  your  offer  to  keep  us  informed  as  to 
the  progress  and  probable  site  of  the  hoof- 
and-mouth   laboratory.. 

I  am  enclosing  the  signed  petitions  rep- 
resenting the  protest  by  citizens  of  Ravalli 
County  against  the  establishment  of  a  hoof- 
and-mouth  laboratory  in  Ravalli  County  or 
the  State  of  Montana.  These  people  that 
have  signed  this  petition,  are  in  favor  of  a 
laboratory  but  feel  that  it  should  be  In  a 
State  that  imports  cattle,  not  one  that  ships 
cattle  all  over  the  United  States. 

The  signers  of  this  petition  consist  of  dairy 
and  livestock  operators  and  some  businei.s- 
men. 
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I  wish  to  thanl:  you  both  for  myself  and 
the  signers  of  these  petitions  for  presenting 
our  protest  to  those  that  should  receive  same. 
With  best  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

W.  A.  Oaorr. 

Pbot«bt 

Th«  underetgned.  stockmwn  and  cattlemen, 
vbo  are  engaged  In  raising  and  feeding  beef 
cattle  for  market  and  who  are  the  owners 
of  milk-produdng  herds  of  cattle,  wad  each 
of  whom  Is  financially  interested  in  the  fu- 
ture of  Montana  as  It  concerns  the  produc- 
tion of  beef  and  milk  products  In  the  State 
of  Montana,  objects  to  the  proposal  which 
has  been  made  to  estaWish  laboratory  facili- 
ties at  Hamilton,  In  Ravalli  Oiunty,  Mont., 
for  experimentation  In  connection  with  that 
disease  known  as  the  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ease In  cattle,  and  make  the  following  spe- 
cific objections: 

1.  That  the  area  in  which  it  Is  proposed 
to  carry  on  said  experiments  and  establish 
a  laboratory  for  exp>eriiiientaUon  purposes 
is  a  milk -producing  conununity  and  raises 
and  feeds  Large  numbers  of  beef  cattle  and 
Is  now  free  from  the  disease. 

2.  That  the  proposed  location  at  Hamilton. 
in  Ravalli  County,  is  many  miles  south  from 
the  border  between  Alberta.  Caiaada.  and 
Montana,  said  border  being  the  only  area  in 
the  State  of  Montana  which  can  be  con- 
sidered as  being  contaminated. 

3.  That  the  economic  effect  of  establLsh- 
iug  siich  an  ezperunental  laboratory  at  Ham- 
ilton, or  at  any  place  In  the  Btste  of  Mon- 
tana, will  be  much  more  detrimental  to  the 
stock  grower  or  milk  producer  in  the  State 
of  Montana,  and  especially  in  the  Bitter 
Root  Valley,  than  any  possible  benefit  that 
might  accrue  to  tbe  State  of  Montana  from 
having  such  exp>erlments  carrtod  on  within 
its  borders. 

Ray  Murphy,  Bd  Payear.  Mr.  aixl  Mrs. 
Oecvge  A.  Riley,  B.  A.  Flint,  W.  F.  Tanner. 
Occar  Luedecke.  NelUa  Lairy.  Mrs.  Everett 
Pcrklno.  Mrs.  Albert  Mlies.  J.  H.  Hawker. 
Guy  HaU.  Fred  Buhl.  D.  Merrltt,  Geo.  Ekan- 
nenbrock.  Guy  Slckels,  L.  M.  Rockafellow. 
James  Curdy.  Pranoea  lairy,  Mrs.  E.  H.  Buck. 
John  J.  and  Margaret  S.  Hall,  Robert  D. 
Btewart.  M.  L.  Barr.  Carl  J.  Swanaoa.  Lois 
Brooks  Swanson,  Lewis  Hull.  Edna  V.  Hay, 
Mrs.  L.  J.  Cesar,  Hector  Rasmussen.  Wllllani 
D.   Morris.   Corvallle. 

Ray  Morris,  Charles  Blocum,  Jesse  S.  Mick- 
ens,  Dan  liorrtB,  William  O.  Barringtoii.  Geo. 
A.  Riley.  Kenneth  N.  Swanson.  Everett  Per- 
kins. Martyn  Richards.  Ruth  Mlckens.  Rollo 
RUey,  John  Zito.  Glenn  Otil.  Mary  Ann  Har- 
rington. Ralph  Woodward,  Corvallis. 

Clyde  A.  Wood.  A.  L.  ^?ooner,  Samuel  Wel- 
gaad.  Don  R.  Wark.  Geopge  R.  PTan.  Adolph 
W.  Zeller,  Pete  C.  Sacks.  C.  H.  Pieece.  John 
M.  Chaffin.  Elmer  Grwnwalt.  John  G.  Wei- 
gand,  Dmer  D.  Bdlller,  Sadie  B.  MUler.  Lowell 
Huddlestun,  E.  E.  WiTltamwnn,  Delmar  L. 
Kimmel.  William  E.  Amos.  BUI  B.  Strange. 
Don  Oostello.  John  O.  Backlin.  Alex  R.  Mc- 
intosh. A.  Arthur  Mcintosh,  Clifford  Crom- 
well. StevensvlUe. 

George  W.  Schbam,  Rupert  Kester.  George 
Terry,  O.  R.  Anderson.  Gene  Maglnl.  Don 
Weatfall,  Mrs.  Julia  Roberts,  K.  B.  Roberts, 
Ann  Sanders.   SterensvUle,  Mont. 

Walter  P.  Sutley,  James  P.  Walker,  Flor- 
ence; J.  D.  Higglns,  Mlssoula-Stevensvllle; 
C.  C.  Wemple,  John  Hlggins.  Rex  Thomas, 
Paul  L.  Trenk,  Biley  Muir,  J.  E.  Wenople, 
Florence. 

Gil  ChaiBn.  Ed  R.  Bay,  C^as.  Johnson,  Ed- 
win Vance  Bay,  Edwin  Sa^er.  Etirl  H.  Ran- 
dolph. Charles  W.  Rogers.  Otto  Quick, 
Lillie  M.  Jenkins,  Lee  Simmons.  R.  R. 
Smithey.  William  O.  Jenkins.  Wesley  Halla- 
ron,  Ijela  X.  Robbons,  Katharine  Bryson.  Guy 


Cochran,  Robert  E.  Johnson,  John  Zjachar, 
Jr.,  John  Skalsky.  William  Sevems,  Corvallla. 

Marvin  Murray,  Stevensvllle;  Verla  Dan- 
iels, C.  O.  pninkhouser,  Victor;  Clifford  San- 
ders, Howard  Hughes,  Jr.,  George  H.  Hughes, 
Pearl  W.  Hughes.  Ivan  Hughes.  Clarence  Goff, 
Steveoh^dle.  Williams  D.  Rathbun,  Victor; 
Gomar  Lockrldge,  Corvallis;  Louis  Drdman, 
Florence;  Loren  Kennedy.  Corvallla:  W.  A. 
Goff,  Victor;  L.  Cato.  StevensvUle;  C.  M. 
Buxton,  Hamilton;  Lon  Dannenbrock. 
Charles  W.  Mann.  CoTBallis;  Fred  W.  Tucker, 
Victor;  John  I.  Morris.  Corvallis;  Jamas  A. 
Balrd.  Stevensvllle;  F.  B.  Spooner.  Orville;  L. 
Puyear.  M.  L.  Gould.  Victor;  Abe  Johnson, 
Russell  Forest.  Elmo  Puyear,  Michael  Thoft. 
Jr.,  Russell  G.  Buhler.  StevensvUle:  Lawrenca 
P.  Poe.  Victor:  Theodore  Glaze.  Stevensvllle; 
L.  B.  Woodbury.  Florence:  F.  W.  Groff,  Vic- 
tor; Ruauell  Lairy.  Corvallis:  Leonard  L>eese, 
Frank  CunfeU.  Stevensvllle,  Earl  Roberts,  L. 
E.  Smith,  Harley  Williamson.  Victor;  David 
Huls,  Marie  Huls.  Elizabeth  Bailey.  Corvallis; 
Paul  Jaques.  Harley  Esche.  Victor;  Wni.  San- 
danrs.  Stevensvllle;  Jane  B.  HaU,  Alt>ert 
Miles,  James  Black.  Corvallis. 

N.  U.  Goble.  L.  G.  Winahip,  Victor:  NeU 
Dayton.  Stevensvllle;  L.  W.  Burke.  Hamilton; 
J.   A.   Hackett.   John   Weigand.   StevensvUle; 

B.  T.  Hackett,  Victor:  John  W.  Coultos,  Con- 
ner: F.  M.  Robblns,  Corvallis;  Prince  Gwynn, 
HamUton;  Edwin  L.  Waylett,  P.  A.  Dullenty. 
Joe  EIss,  Oscar  Schwarz.  Ernest  Golay.  Victor; 
Lester  Wood.  CorvalUs;  John  O'Brien,  Victor 
Ray  Correa.  Herman  Steffen,  Mrs.  J.  O.  Cote, 
Mr.  J.  O.  Cote.  Karl  L.  LocUngs,  G  A.  Scruggs, 
StevensvUle;  George  Sacks,  Albert  Bosket, 
Oorvallis;  Pred  Chafdn,  StevensvUle;  Lee  Lear, 
Corvallis:  Roy  Enochs,  J.  S  Hahn,  Hal  Vamer, 
Victor;  Nellie  Weber,  James  Webb.  Corvallis: 
Mrs.  Chaa.  T.  Campbell.  Hamilton;  Larkln 
Wood,  Corvallis:  Bert  Leese.  StevensvUle:  F. 
G  Stah!.  Victor;  Howard  Little,  StevensvUle; 
J.  P.  GreenOeld.  Victor. 

L*«  Wegglund,  Btevensrllle;  J.  A.  Brlggs, 
Victor;  R,  E.  Staton,  Homer  A.  Hart,  Stevens- 
vllle; Edward  M.  Custln.  Genevieve  M.  Cus- 
tin.  Geo.  O.  Talbot.  Mrs.  Geo.  Talbot.  L.  H. 
Stevens.  Corvallis:  J.  H.  Ray.  Earl  Dennis. 
Cora  Demils,  Missoula;  Nora  Wood,  Don 
Wood,  A.  B.  Wood.  Mrs.  Don  Wood.  Dora 
Dalley  Wood.  Andrew  M.  Poison,  Altha  Poi- 
son. Chas.  C.  Stibal.  Mrs.  C.  C.  Stibal.  Cor> 
valliB. 

«dwln  C.  HUl.  Fern  R.  Hill.  CorvaUis;  Wm. 

C.  Amos,  Lena  M.  Amos.  Cliff  Slmonsen,  Irene 
Stnaonsen.  Victor:  Raphael  V.  Marquez,  Mll- 
died  W.  Marque*.  Neil  Overturf.  Spencer  Hula, 
Corvallis:  Myrtle  J.  ©"Hare.  Chester  L.  Powell, 
Ron  Mclntyre.  StevensvlUe:  Mr.  Oordcm  A. 
Alvstad.  Mrs.  Q.  iUixabeth  Alvstad.  Florence; 
Mr.  Leonard  C.  Tates.  Victor;  Jack  £lto.  Cor- 
vallis; Phyllis  A.  Oroff,  H.  C.  Oroff,  Victor, 

Wm.  L.  Snyder.  Mrs.  Lee  Hegglvmd.  L.  B. 
Jooas,  Charles  W.  MUler,  Lee  Homer  Stevens- 
vUle. 

Francis  Donegon.  Desmond  Merrltt.  R.  J. 
Pearson.  Ralph  McVay,  Lorin  F.  Burabam. 
WUbur  A.  Mabbatt,  E.  C.  Woolsey.  Geo.  C. 
Woolsey,  MarshaU  W.  Anderson.  Mrs.  Wm. 
Whittle,  James  G.  Edwards,  Lola  M.  Ingersoll, 
Earl  Mace.  Carl  W.  Stine,  Leonard  Hanson, 
Floyd  Hanlan,  Vivian  H.  Toepfer,  Ray  Maler, 
Cyrus  F.  IncersoU.  Dorothy  Edwards.  Steven- 
vUle. 

Chaa.  Sampson,  Sugene  Burkillew,  Fred 
Ho^.  I.  M.  Dondro.  Emma  M.  Mabbott.  W  M. 
Squires,  Marshill  Anderson,  Dorothy  Ander- 
son, Adam  Felde,  Wm.  Chole,  Charles 
^foekes,  Betty  Stine,  Stevensvllle. 

Richard  RoeMgnol,  Lol  Stock  Farm.  Dick 
Everett.  Househead  Ranch,  A.  N.  Boamer, 
L.  M.  Hughes.  J.  M.  Schroeder.  Hugh  Wil- 
liams. Victor  Miller,  F.  E.  Kester.  Homer  W. 
Rook,  R.  E.  Hughes,  Lo  Lo. 

Homer  C.  Bailey,  Sam  A.  Morton.  Paul  D. 
Lear,  Tom  R.  Murphy,  Ed  Hopkins,  Boscol 
Hall,  Lewis  E.  Hall.  Corvallla. 
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Address  by  Hob.  Litter  HiH,  of  AUbtaa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  AlJlBAUA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATIS 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  21, 
1952.  the  JetTerson  Medical  College  at 
Philadelphia  Pa.,  awarded  a  memorial 
citation  to  my  father,  the  late  Or.  Luther 
L.  Hill  of  Monttfomery.  Ala.,  a  pioneer 
surgeon.  On  the  occasion  of  the  award 
I  made  an  address  which  was  carried  in 
the  July  Issue  of  Trustee  published  by 
the  American  Hospital  Association. 

I  ask  unanimous  cooaent  that  the  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 

RiCCRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  as  follows ; 

Hospitals  and  thz  Job  Ahead 
(Senator  Loazxa  Uxu.) 

When  mv  father  was  a  student  at  Jefferton 
Medical  College  in  PbUadetphla.  the  prob- 
lem of  medical  economics  was  relatively  a 
simple  one.  After  he  luid  graduated,  the 
medical  care  he  was  prepared  to  render  con- 
sisted of  th<  aerTlcea  h«  mtcbt  paraonally 
provide.  True,  some  institutional  service 
was  Involved.  But  my  father,  as  all  doctors 
Of  that  time,  relied  upon  bla  aensM  and  his 
Judgment.  In  his  day  the  only  problem  of 
medical  economics  was  getting  enough 
money  to  saaure  the  doctor  of  a  decent  iiT- 
ing.  The  limited  dru^s  used  and  the  sim- 
ple equipment  necevary  for  doctoring  cre- 
ated no  anancial  burden.  None  of  the  tech- 
nlcxU  aids  requiring  vast  capital  expendi- 
tures were  even  thought  about  then.  My 
father  took  care  of  ills  family,  educated  his 
children,  and  was  able  to  handle  his  pro- 
fessional prac.ce  Independently.  Such  capi- 
tal requtranents  as  he  faced  for  tlie  practtca 
of  medicine  were  ralatlvely  easy  to  meet. 

These  also  w«re  the  day*  vben  income 
taxes  had  not  yet  made  themaelvea  felt.  Peo- 
ple with  means  paid  doctors  enough  to  f,^j 
for  the  car*  wtUch  the  doctors  gave  free  to 
the  poor. 

However  nostalgic  we  may  b«come  about 
those  aid  days,  ^t  must  be  xUnltfd  that  more 
people  died  earlier  then  than  now.  Mora 
pain  and  sufTerlng  had  to  be  endured.  Th« 
average  life  expectancy  was  then  about  42 
yeara  Today  it  la  65  for  males,  and  71  for 
females.  They  tell  m«  the  ladlea  use  hos- 
pitals mors  frequently  and  live  longer  be- 
cause of  this. 

The  tough  fact  about  medical  economic* 
today  la  that  a  revolution  in  medical  prac- 
tice has  occurred  in  so  ahort  a  time  that  our 
economy  has  not  been  able  to  get  In  step. 
Although  this  revolution  has  brought  man 
untold  benefits  in  the  way  of  longer  life,  in 
his  ability  to  manage  disease  and  stop  piun. 
It  has  also  at  each  step  of  the  way  increased 
the  cost  of  medical  care  for  more  and  more 
people.  Laymen  and  some  in  the  medical 
profession  do  not  realiae  that  it  takes  not 
leas  than  »20.000.  at  present  prlcea.  Just  to 
nxake  a  bed  nvailahie  for  a  alck  patient  in  a 
modern  hospital,  not  counting  the  coet  at 
provldlnc  oare. 

I  know  that  this  difference  In  the  rapid 
rate  ot  medicine's  proKreos  and  the  rate  of 
progress  toward  the  solution  of  some  of  the 
problems  of  medical  economics  has  been 
empfaaateed  to  the  public  many  times.  It  la 
not  generally  realized,  however,  that  thia 
difference  in  the  rate  of  progress  of  medical 
acience  In  contrast  with  the  rate  of  progrees 
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of  aocial  and  economic  factors  Is  back  of  the 
pressure  to  socialize  medicine.  I  have  been 
In  the  Senate  for  some  years.  I  have  ob- 
served the  varloua  pressure  groups  at  work. 
Let  me  tell  you  that  they  are  at  work  to  bring 
about  compulsory  Federal  health  insurance. 

Let  me  tell  you  also  that  fine  sounding 
phrases  will  not  put  to  rest  the  effort  which 
they  have  made  at  each  congressional  session 
for  the  last  12  years  and  will  continue  to 
make  as  long  as  the  problem  exists.  While 
there  may  be  some  who  are  working  for  the 
socialization  of  medicine  in  order  to  make 
more  Jobs  or  fulfill  campaign  pledges,  or  get 
more  power,  most  are  sincere  persons  con- 
vinced that  the  problem  will  not  be  locally 
met.  They  trust  that  by  checking  the  prob- 
lem to  the  Federal  Government,  the  task  may 
be  djne  The  two  problems — availability  of 
facilities  in  rural  are  is  or  areas  otherwise 
less  favored,  and  the  higher  cost  of  medical 
care— will  have  to  be  solved  if  medicine  is  to 
avoid  Federal  socialization. 

It  was  because  of  the  realities  of  the  situ- 
ation that  Senator  Burton  and  I  in  1948 
cponsored  the  Hospital  Survey  and  Construc- 
tion Act.  Up  to  December  31.  1951.  the  pro- 
gram had  resulted  in  the  building  of  1.700 
new  hospitals  and  health  centers  across  the 
Nation.  For  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
thia  proposal,  let  me  summarize  briefly  what 
it  does: 

Here  Is  a  Federal  program  which  in  the 
first  instance  made  a  modest  sum  of  money 
available  to  eaofa  Bute  to  survey  the  State's 
health  facllltiea.  ThU  was  done  by  leaders 
of  the  State  Itself.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  in- 
stance, the  cochairmen  of  the  State's  survey 
a  ere  the  late  Dr.  Thomas  S.  Gates,  then  presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
Mr.  H.  W.  Prentiss.  Jr.,  at  that  time  presi- 
dent of  Armstrong  Cork  Co.  The  survey, 
making  use  of  Pennsylvania  hospital  super- 
intendents, trustees,  and  doctors  as  consult- 
ants, determined  what  areas  of  the  State 
were  in  greatest  need  of  health  facilities. 
Once  the  survey  had  been  completed,  the 
Federal  Government  t>egan  giving  assistance 
to  those  communities  in  the  order  of  needs 
previously  established  by  the  survey. 

The  assistance  is  granted  on  a  matching 
basis.  The  program  provides  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  facility,  the  local  community 
la  in  complete  control  of  the  hospital  or 
tiealth  center,  and  responsible  for  Its  opera- 
tion. No  Federal  funds  are  provided  for 
maintenance  operations.  No  Federal  super- 
vision or  authority  exists  in  any  way  upon 
completion  of  the  building. 

I  come  from  a  rural  State.  Our  problem 
is  now  being  met  by  the  Hospital  Act  and 
many  of  our  communities  are  building  the 
kind  of  hospital  facilities  that  graduates  of 
good  medical  schools  require.  Don't  let  any- 
body tell  you  that  the  farmers  of  our  country 
can't  pay  medical  bills.  The  real  problem  of 
rural  areas  has  been  that  young  doctors  have 
not  wanted  to  go  Into  such  communities  un- 
less adequate  facilities  are  available  so  that 
they  can  practice  the  kind  of  medicine  they 
have  been  taught  to  practice.  Critics  of 
American  medicine  are  l>elng  met  by  the  Hos- 
pital Survey  and  Construction  Act  and  it  has 
contributed  much  to  holding  the  line  against 
socialized  medicine. 

I  have  noted  with  considerable  satisfaction 
that  some  communities  have  denied  the  need 
for  assistance.  Some  boards  of  trustees  and 
medical  staffs  have  come  forward  to  meet 
about  one-third  of  the  required  amount. 
Their  supjjort  is  only  indicative  of  the  sup- 
port these  communities  as  a  whole  will  give 
when  they  are  able. 

Tlie  other  problem — the  increase  in  the 
cost  of  medical  and  hospital  care — Is  being 
rapidly  met  by  voluntary  health  insurance 
and  what  Blue  Cross  has  been  able  to  do  for 
hospital  bills.  Blue  Shield  is  now  beginning 
to  do  for  doctor  bills. 


These  plans,  starting  out  as  local  enter- 
prises and  maintaining  their  local  autonomy 
and  management,  have  nonetheless  rapidly 
met  the  needs  of  people  wherever  they  are  in 
a  dynamic,  American  way.  They  now  pro- 
vide for  reciprocity  of  enrollment  with  free 
transfer  from  one  plan  to  another.  They 
also  provide  reciprocity  of  service  benefits  so 
that  a  Philadelphia  subscriber  in  San  Fran- 
cisco can  get  the  care  that  he  needs  there 
Just  as  a  San  Franciscan  can  in  Philadelphia. 
They  are  providing  uniform  benefits  at  uni- 
form rates  for  national  concerns. 

American  medicine  has  advanced  so  rap- 
Idly  in  the  last  generation  that  today  the 
medical  schools  of  the  United  States  are  un- 
questioned leaders  in  the  world.  The  recent 
experience  of  a  friend  at  Jefferson  Hospital 
in  Philadelphia  so  clerirly  demonstrates  this 
that  I  would  like  to  record  it.  Three  years 
ago  he  began  having  periods  of  lost  con- 
sciousness. In  my  father's  day  this  would 
have  led  to  his  death  within  a  very  short 
time.  Indeed  the  mysteries  of  this  kind  of 
disorder  greatly  concerned  him.  At  Jefferson 
Hospital  the  doctors  obtained  an  encephalo- 
gram, and  as  the  result  of  other  studies, 
discovered  a  pattern  at  one  point  of  the 
skull  which  indicated  surgery.  A  skilled 
brain  surgeon  opened  his  skull  and  took  out 
a  calcified  area  about  the  size  of  a  walnut 
that  was  pressing  in  on  a  portion  of  his 
brain.  Within  2  weeks  he  was  discharged 
from  the  hospital.  Today  he  is  active,  he  has 
had  no  recurrence  of  his  disability,  and  will 
probably  live  more  than  the  average  65  years 
for  males. 

It  was  50  years  ago  that  my  father  by  the 
light  of  a  kerosene  lamp  in  a  Negro  cabin  in 
Alabama  successfully  sutured  the  heart  of  a 
13-year-old  Negro  boy  and  was  generally  ac- 
credited as  being  the  first  American  surgeon 
to  successfully  perform  the  operation.  The 
great  work  being  done  today  in  surgery  of 
the  heart  would  delight  my  father  and  bis 
colleagues  beyond  measure.  Ask  a  surgeon 
sometime  to  describe  the  operation  in  which 
he  enters  the  heart  muscle  itself,  and  once 
inside,  makes  an  incision  to  increase  the 
size  of  a  valve  or  reroute  the  course  of 
blood.  This  procedure  literally  raises  people 
from  the  status  of  invalidism  to  nearly 
normal  life.  Surgeons  have  told  me  that  the 
oxygen  starved  patients  change  their  color 
from  blue  to  normal  while  the  operation  la 
taking  place. 

Observe  the  great  work  that  medical  col- 
leges and  hospitals  have  done  In  the  under- 
standing and  management  of  respiratory  dis- 
eases. Consider  the  hazards,  the  Infinite  care 
that  must  be  taken  in  the  removal  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  lung  or  the  entire  lung.  Consider 
all  of  the  startling  developments  in  the  use 
of  drugs  and  antibiotics  for  the  control  and 
management  of  disease.  It  would  be  fan- 
tastic of  covirse  to  expect  that  any  of  these 
procedures  and  others  that  are  yet  to  come 
could  be  p>erformed  in  the  home,  or  that  the 
extraordinary  skills  that  involve  all  health 
personnel — nurses,  doctors,  laboratory  tech- 
nicians, radiologists,  pathologists — could  be 
obtained  except  in  the  modern  hospital.  The 
only  way  that  those  advances  in  medicine 
can  be  safely  made  available  to  you  and  me 
is  through  the  great  teamwork  of  the  mod- 
ern hospital.  Tell  your  prospective  givers 
some  of  these  things.  Watch  their  interest 
grow.  See  how  they  are  challenged  as  you 
give  them  the  story  and  a  new  point  of  view. 

In  spite  of  the  fine  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  building  hospitals  and  health  facil- 
ities, of  finding  new  ways  of  support  for  med- 
ical and  nursing  schools,  of  voluntary  instir- 
ance.  of  the  splendid  work  that  many  are 
doing  in  extending  their  great  institutions, 
there  still  remains  much  more  to  be  done. 
No  individual  hospital  or  community  can  do 
what  has  to  be  done  entirely  by  Itself. 
Health  Is  so  Important  that  Federal.  State. 
and  local  government  will  always  have  some 


role  to  play  In  nmiklng  good  health  more  gen- 
eral. The  sensible  thing  is  to  confine  Gov- 
ernment to  its  appropriate  role.  I  confi- 
dently expect  that  our  doctors,  hospitals, 
business,  and  labor  will  solve  our  problems. 
Yet  the  solution  will  call  for  compromise  and 
teamwork  on  the  part  of  all. 

Let  me  take  a  momen  to  consider  some  of 
these  compromises  because  they  will  soon  be 
knocking  at  our  door.  One  of  them  has  to 
do  with  the  doctor  himself.  If  the  doctor  in 
my  father's  day  had  the  right  to  charge 
tne  well-to-do  all  that  his  conscience  would 
permit  because  he  gave  so  much  care  to  the 
poor,  and  now  as  a  result  of  insurance  or 
public  support,  the  poor  are  placed  on  a  self- 
paying  basis,  the  doctor  of  today  may  not 
have  quite  the  same  freedom.  I  am  not  say- 
ing tliat  doctors  should  all  charge  the  same 
fee  for  -he  same  service,  but  I  do  suggest 
that  as  insurance  and  public  support  for 
medical  care  grows,  the  doctor  will  need  to 
consider  adjusting  his  fees  to  the  new 
situation. 

Hospitals  likewise  face  a  need  for  readjust- 
ments and  are  making  them.  The  Blue  Cross 
offers  its  subscribers  a  service  contract  as  it 
should,  but  this  places  certain  responsibili- 
ties upon  hospitals  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
plan,  recognizing  the  benefits  it  brings  to 
them.  Your  Blue  Shield  plan  already  pro- 
vides full  service  to  subscribers  within  cer- 
tain income  limits.  This  is  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  doctors  are  aware  of  their  respon- 
Bibllity  and  ready  to  meet  It. 

The  employer  also  faces  a  new  responsi- 
bility to  help  his  employees  provide  for 
themselves  the  means  for  adequate  medical 
care.  Few  Industrial  workers*  today  raise 
their  own  vegetables  or  keep  chickens  and 
a  cow  as  they  might  have  in  my  father's 
day.  I  do  not  say  that  the  employer  should 
pay  for  his  employee's  coverage,  or  even  part 
of  it.  I  do  suggest  that  if  voluntary  insur- 
ance cannot  be  obtained  in  a  simple  aud 
orderly  way  by  the  workers  in  an  industrial 
order,  there  will  be  more  and  more  pressure 
for  a  compulsory  health  insurance  system. 
All  Federal  systems  proposed  so  far.  require 
payment  by  the  employer  of  one-half  the 
cost.  Compromises  to  permit  voluntary  pay- 
roll deduction  and  even  to  participate  In 
payment  for  certain  industrial  groups  ia 
probably  in  order. 

The  employee  himself  has  his  responsibil- 
ity to  his  employer,  his  family,  and  his  com- 
munity. 

The  adjustments  and  compromises  which 
will  be  needed  on  the  part  of  all  are  not 
burdensome.  They  are  no  more  than  what 
might  be  expected  for  the  advantages  gained. 
They  are  In  the  nature  of  a  price  that  each 
must  pay  for  the  betterment  of  all.  This 
is  all  In  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  my 
father's  college.  It  is  the  heritage  of  re- 
sponsibility which  It  Is  your  privilege  to  carry 
forward  and  extend. 


Hypocrisy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  E.  SMITH 

OF    MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  21,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  author  of  the  column 
Looking  at  the  South  which  is  carried 
by  newspapers  throughout  the  Nation  is 
one  of  Mississippi's  most  illustrious  cit- 
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Izens,  Mr.  Hodding  Carter,  editor  of  the 
Greenville  Democrat  Times,  and  Pulit- 
zer prize  winner.  Mr.  Carter  reviews 
Mississippi's  progress  under  BAWI  and 
analyzes  the  current  opposition  to  it 
from  northern  interests. 

Looking  at  tthi  South 
(By  Hodding  Carter) 

Hypocrisy  is  the  principal  characteristic 
of  the  new  and  dangerous  outcry  against 
Mississippi's  balance-agriculture- wlth-indus- 
try  program  and  its  emulators  elsewhere  in 
the  South. 

When  Hugh  White  first  put  the  BAWI  Idea 
Into  practice  some  of  our  northern  neighbors 
rolled  their  eyes  piously  skyward  and 
moaned  that  It  was  nothing  but  a  scheme 
to  fill  Mississippi  with  sweatshops.  In  the 
name  of  the  poor  worklngman,  they  said, 
the  wicked  plot  should  be  foiled. 

But  It  wssn't  foiled,  and  the  BAWI  pro- 
gram sort  of  rocked  along,  accomplishing  no 
miracles  but  holding  out  for  Mlssissipplans 
the  hope  of  Industrial  balance  some  day. 
T*-en,  In  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  and 
esoeclally  since  the  war,  a  great  many  seg- 
ments of  Industry,  unhealthily  and  top- 
heavily  concentrated  In  the  East,  began  what 
was  essentially  an  expansion  program.  They 
looked  to  the  Middle  West,  to  the  far  West, 
and  to  the  South;  and  the  South  found  itself 
with  a  developing  Industrial  economy. 

Of  all  the  Southern  States,  Mississippi  has 
profited  least  from  this  expansion  thus  far, 
partly  because  of  population  make-up  and 
also  because  we  had  been  and  still  are  the 
most  agricultural  of  the  States.  What  In- 
dustry we  have  been  getting  has  come  here 
mostly  through  the  very  attractive  Induce- 
ments of  the  BAWI  program. 

And,  after  a  slow  and  delayed  start,  our 
State  Is  now  on  Its  way  to  a  healthy  balance 
of  occupations. 

And  now,  as  a  result,  the  cry-baby  act  has 
started.  It  would  be  funny  if  it  were  not 
menacing    to   our    Industrial   development. 


RoU 
call 
No. 


The  same  pious  hypocrites  of  the  East  are 

once  again  bewailing  our  wickedness  down 
here.    But  now,  instead  of  being  sweatshop 

Simon  Legrees,  we  are  a  bunch  of  Socialists 
In  Mississippi,  so  they  say,  because  our 
municipalities  are  engaged,  with  the  State's 
blessings,  in  building  Industrial  plants  which 
the  newcomer  Indtistry  can  pay  for  in  In- 
stallments as  r3nt.  Wall  Street,  that  center 
of  piety,  honor,  and  philanthropy.  Is  mut- 
tering that  no  one  should  buy  Mississippi 
BAWI  bonds,  and  that  the  wicked  south- 
erners are  out  to  wreck  the  national 
economy. 

"Their  campaign  is  beginning  to  hurt. 
BAWI  bonds  are  becoming  increa-singly  dif- 
ficult to  sell,  and  some  have  not  been  sold 

.  at  all.  It  Is  obvious  that  a  concerted  effort 
Is  being  made  by  segments  of  northern  In- 
dustry, aided  by  their  politicians,  to  put  us 
In  our  proper  place,  which  Is  that  of  a 
colonial  farmer  walUng  to  be  exploited  all 
over  a^aln. 

"Where  were  those  •nlvellng  hypocrite* 
during  the  generations  when  the  South  mar- 
keted Its  raw  products  In  an  open  market 
and  the  North  sold  Its  manufactured  goods 
behind  a  tariff  wall  that  kept  us  In  chains 
and  brought  the  world  Itself  to  chaos?  Did 
they  yeU  then  that  the  Goveruaient  that 
protected  industry  was  socialistic?  Where 
were  these  saintly  cry  babies  during  the  long 
years  of  freight-rate  differentials?  Did  they 
protest  about  Government  aid  when  they 
worked  on  their  wartime  cost-plus  contracts 
and  received  other  special  benefits  In  return 
for  simply  doing  their  duty? 

"Maybe  these  fools  can  stop  our  Industrial 
program.  I  doubt  It.  There  are  other  ways 
of  skinning  a  cat.  as  Hugh  White  has  pointed 
out,  and  If  the  House  of  Morgan  doesn't  want 
our  bonds  In  the  futtire.  the  State  Itself  can 
buy  them  from  our  municipalities.  And  If 
that  represents  an  extreme  of  government  In 
biislness,  our  cry-baby  friends  have  asked 
lor  it.' 

Voting  record.  1952 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Second  Cob- 
frestioDal  Dutrict  of  Wisconsin 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESZNTATma 

Monday,  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  include  herewith  my  fourth  annual 
report  to  the  people  of  the  Second  Con- 
gre.'sional  District  of  Wisconsin.  In  the 
three  immediately  preceding  years  I 
prepared  reports  on  my  voting  and  at- 
tendance records  for  the  sessions  of 
Congress.  This  is  a  similar  compilation 
for  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  complete  to  the  date 
of  sine  die  adjournment  on  July  7. 

By  means  of  news  letters  and  con- 
ferences throuRhout  the  district  during 
congressional  recesses.  I  have  attempted 
to  inform  my  constituents  and  report 
to  them  on  my  stewardship  as  their  Rep- 
resentative in  Washington.  This  voting 
report  is  In  keeping  with  my  purpose 
of  keeping  the  people  of  my  district  a« 
fully  informed  as  possible  on  congres- 
sional issues. 

It  Is  a  complete  record.  It  Is  not  a 
hand-picked  list  of  a  few  so-called  key 
votes  compiled  by  some  lobbyist,  pres- 
sure group,  or  political-campaign  com- 
mittee. The  whole  record  is  there  in 
concise  form  for  the  people  to  examine 
and  evaluate  for  them.selves. 

If  more  complete  information  on  any 
measure  considered,  or  an  explanation 
of  any  particular  vote  is  desired  I  shall 
be  glad  to  respond  to  such  requests. 


10 

11 

12 
13 
14 

15 
16 

17 
18 


Jan.      8 

Jan.    1» 

...do. 

Jan.    30 
Feb.     S 

Feb.   19 

Feb.  30 
...do 

...do.... 

Feb.  27 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  29 
Mar.  3 
...do 

Mar.    4 
...do 

..do 

Mar.  10 


IS  .  Mar.  11 

ao  L..do 


21 

B 

23 
24 

2S 
26 
27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 


...do.— 
...do.-.. 

Mar.  12 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  U 

...do 

...do 

Mar.  19 
...do 

Mar.  20 

...do 

Mar.  21 


Quorum  call. 

.do. 
Suspension  of  rules  and  passing  of  H.  R.  S715,  which  provides  for  a  lO-perccnt  pay.  subsistence,  and  reliremenl  iormM  (or  membM*  of  tks  I  N«l 

armed  services.    (Passed,  2f9  to  89.) 

Quoruni  call 

H.  Bes.  M7.  dtiofr  Sidney  Bnchman  for  contempt  of  Congresi  for  bis  rcroaal  to  comply  witb  subpcna  Moed  by  Committee  oo  Uo-AamVao  I 

Activities.     (Adopted,  315  to  none.)  1 

H.  B.  3883,  anttaori/iiii;  $125^1,000  additional  (or  revolvinit  (und  (or  makinR  direct  loons  under  .<^rTicpmcn'i  Beadjustmeot  Act  lor  bouswc  at 

4-perceDt  interest  rates  where  such  loan^i  are  not  available  from  private  soorces.    (Passed,  341  to  none.)  | 

Quorum  call 


AJotion  to  table  H.  Res.  514,  directing  the  Secretary  of  3tat«  to  transmit  to  the  FToufieinrormatloD  reJatlnztoanyacreemenUiBadeby  the  riwi 
dent  0/  the  United  States  and  tfae  Pricne  Minister  of  Great  Britain  dunnfc  their  recent  conversations.    (MoMon  rejMted.  IM  to  184.) 

H.  Kes.  514.  directing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  the  House  io/ormation  relating  to  any  acrcement*  mads  by  Uw  PniHwl  Ct 
the  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  during  their  recent  convemiioos.    CARreed  to,  186  to  143.) 

Quorum  call , 


.do. 
-do. 
.do.. 


Williams  amendment  to  H.  R.  e&M,  Treasury-Post  Office  Department  appropriations  bill,  reductog  appropriation  (or  operatinir  eipensea  o( 

Coast  Guard  by  Sl.600.000.     (Ap-eed  to,  191  to  128.) 
Quorum  call 


Erownson-Burieson  subfititute  amendment  to  H.  B.  5004,  aniveisai  military  training  and  service  bill,  which  proTklaid  that  military  iimtnti- 

tion  be  carried  out  in  the  third  and  (oiirtb  years  of  hifb  school,  supiUrmented  by  summer  caropt.    (Reiect«d.  155  to  335.) 
Motion  to  recommit  to  Armed  Services  Committee  H.  R.  5904,  unlver«<il  military  traininif  and  service  hfii.     (A(rre<»d  Ut,  TVi  to  1«2  ) 
Jones  (Missouri)  amendment  to  8.  26C7.  to  authorize  dayllRht  saving  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia  (or  1952.  exceiitinit  a|)|ilicstioD  of  day 

light  savinc  time  to  Fe<!enii  agencies  and  olTlces.     (Rejected,  4«  to  219.) 
Motion  (or  previous  question  on  li.  Res.  539,  proviiling  that  the  committee  to  investigate  and  study  the  Katyn  Forest  masurre  mar  sit  and 

act  outside  the  Unit^  Stures      {Ordered,  163  to  l.W.) 
H.  Res.  539  providing  ttiat  the  committee  to  Investisate  and  stndy  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre  may  sit  and  act  ootslde  tbe  Cnit«d  Statat 

(Adopted,  306  to  U5.) 
Quorum  call. 


Present. 
Aya. 

Aj* 

Preaeot 
Na 

PairMltor. 

Present. 
PreMnL 
PreaeaL 
PnataL 
Ay*. 


Motion  to  recommit  S.  2077,  to  transfer  responsibility  for  certain  personnel  and  loyalty  checks  and  investicatiODi  Drio'rto  emDiovmMit''bnn' 
the  FBI  to  CivU  Service  Commission.    (Rejected.  66  to  233.)  «ii,,«,ui«.«,uwii 

Quorum  call ^ 


.do. 
-do. 


Motion  to  strike  out  title  11  of  II.  R.  6444  ($3,482  claim  of  Tony  Marchiondo,  endorsee  of  Qovcrnment  checks)"  (Rtiected' 146  to  184  ) 
Motion  to  strike  out  title  III  of  H.  R.  6444  (il  .300  claim  of  John  Fltckfteio,  Panama  Canal  employee;.    (Agreed  to  186  to  140) 
'>uorum  call.  '  


Quorum  call. 

H.  Res.  55o,  providing  $65,000  for  the  nse  of  the  Committee  To  Investigate  and  Study  tS'Katyi' Forest  Mai»a«"'('Aereed^ 

Quorum  call •     ^    »  .  *«  w    ,•,.,... 


Res.  578,  rule  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  7072,  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  waiving" polnt^'nT "w<w" "ajpihMt"  jh^" h'ffi" " "(Agrwd  to 


N«. 

Na 
Na 

Aya 
Aye. 


PraMst. 
Aya 

Praamt. 

Present. 
Aye. 
Paired  for. 

PrCMQt. 

Aya 

Present 

in 

Preaent. 
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oan 

No. 


» 
24 

U 

M 

r 

w 

M 

« 

41 

42 

4> 
44 
4S 

41 

47 


K 

a 

M 

M 
M 

•7 

» 

m 

CO 

n 


DaU 


Mar.  21 

...do.__. 

Mar.  2S 

Mar.  2« 

Mar.  27 

...do 

Mar.  28 
...do..... 

Mar.  31 

...do 

...do 

Apr.     1 
Apr      3 

...do. 

Apr  4 
...<io.._. 

...do 

...do.._. 

...<lo 

...do 

Apr.     8 

Apr.     B 

...do.... 

Apr.  22 
...do.... 

Apr.  a 
...do 

Apr.  24 
...do 


«     Apr.  2S 
•4     Apr.  JO 

May    1 
May    S 

...do.... 
May    8 

~     May  U 
2B     May  U 

71     ..do 


U 


74 


78 
V 

n 
» 

ID 

81 
83 
83 
84 
16 

84 

r 

« 

w 

90 
M 
K 

n 

»4 

K 
M 


100 

101 
Mt 
MM 
104 

loe 


,..do._ 
„do.-. 

...do 


..do 

May  16 

...do..... 


May  19 
...do 

May  21 
May  23 

..do 

May  21 

..do 

..do 

..do 

May  26 

May  21 

..do 

June2_. 

June  5 

...do 

..do 

.do 
Janet... 
..do 


10 


June 

..do.... 

...do.... 

JiUM   11 

..do 

..do... 
June  13 

..do 

,  Jane  16 
105  I  Jane  17 

MT  '  Jane  18 
108  Jun«  10 
100  I  June  20 


Identification  and  result  of  vote 


My  vote 


Flsheramendment  to  H.  R.  7072,  Independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  limitmg  to  6.000  the  number  of  dwelling  units  to  be  started  by  Public 

Housing  Administration  djuring  1953  fiscal  year.     (Agreed  to,  192  to  168.) 
Coodert  I 

thorlty. 
Quorum  call 


»t  to  H.  R.  7072,  independent  offices  appropriation  bill,  redudng  by  $14,000,000 funds  allocated  to  Tennessee  Valley  Ao- 
(Agreea  to,  106  to  156.) 


do.  

.....do. "ir"*™""™"""""""""" 

Roiers  annendment  to  H.  R.  7176,  Department  of  Interior  appropriations  blil,  i*ducing"iMda'lor'TOn^vation"aind'dVveTo"p^ 
resourora  by  bureau  of  Mines  from  $18,816,800  to  $18, 000, 1  00.     (Agreed  to,  192  to  164.) 

Quorum  call 


Motion  to  recommit  H.  R.  7216,  District  of  Columbia  approprUtions  bill.  reducing'by'w'iw.OOO  thVPedereroVverninenV^ 

the  District's  general  fund.    (Agreed  to,  162  to  143.) 
8.  1415,  amending  Wtr  Claims  Art.  provkling  tor  payment  (or  compulsory  labor  by,  and  inhuman  treatment  of,  prisoners  o.  war-  and  relief 

of  certain  organitstlons  in  the  Phili[ipine»  which  aided  Americans  during  World  War  II.    (Passed,  324  to  none  )• 
H.  R.  1061.  amending  Koreign  Service  Buildings  Act,  to  permit  the  Deportment  of  State  to  continue  its  building  program  overseas  bv  utfliiine 

lorelffn  credits  and  currencies  owed  tbe  United  State*.    (PaMed,  240  to  82.) 
Quorum  call 


.do. 
do. 


H.  Res.  SOI.  rule  prorldiDf  tor  the  oonsideratiaa  of  8. 1201.  which  autboriios  tbe  appoiiitmearo/a  pennuiwrand  Vtemnc^^ 

district  )ud»ea.    (Acratd  to,  102  to  182J  .-.-  k~  «    i^x;  cuwubuu 

Quorum  c*ll 

H.  Res.  MI,  creating  a  select  committee  to  conduct  an  tavestigation  and  rtudy  of  foondatlonVand  Vthw  cwnpiibie  ot^Mf^^ 

to,  IM  to  158.) 
FWier  amendment  to  n.  R.  72».  appropriations  bill  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  tbe  Judiciary,  cutting  $3  001  000  from 

lalBrtaaand  ex(«enses  of  Imnugration  and  Naturalitation  .service.     (.Agreed  to.  193  to  136.) 
J"*"  amendment  to  H.  R  7388,  appropriatiou  bill  for  Departments  of  Bute,  Justice.  Commerce,  and  tbe  Judiciary,  limiting  filling  (with 

certain  eicepttons)  of  only  25  pereeot  of  peneoaal  vaeanciea,  until  toUl  personnel  is  reduced  10  percent.    (Agreed  to,  208  to  114  ) 

H.  B.7S8B,  appraprialwfu  bili tor  DeiMrtmenti of  8tMe.Jastiee,ConuDeroe,  and  the  Judiciary.     (Passed.  200  to  55.) 

Quorum  call >, ..................    ..  


do. 

do -.i......i-..i.;iiiiiii^ii-™^^^™i™i™ii"™'iii; 

H    Re  .  802,  cltirm  Henry  W.  Grunewald  for  contempt  of  Congress.    (Agreed  to,  334  (o  none.)      *"       """      '  

Smith  (Virginia)  am«idnMBt  to  H.  R.  7391,  Departtnoot  of  D^enae  appropriations  bill,  limiting  actual  expenditares  of  funds  during  th.  fiscal 
year  to  $46  bOUoB.    (Agreed  to,  230  to  130.)  ^ 

Qaoma e»M  ............... ......._- 

do.  


do. 


Mottoo  to  recommh  8.  1300,  to  provkla  far  tbe  appointment  of  additional  circuit  and  district /udgesT 
'^uorum  can. 


S' 


(Agreed  to,  165  to  ISO.). 


Re*.  S31  directing  tbe  Committee  oo  Education  and  Labor  to  conduct  an  Investigation  ot  the  Wage  StabiliMtionBoanl.    (Agreed 
to  88.) 
Quorum  call . 


255 


Smith  (Mississippi)  amendment  to  H.  R.  (»39.  modifying  and  eitending  the  authority  of  the  Postmaster  Oenerai  to  leawquatt^  for  po^- 
oflice  purpoaes,  reauiring  that  sU  tease-purchase  agr«emenu  be  submitted  to  and  approved  by  tbe  Bouse  and  Senate  Committees  on  Public 
Works.     (Adopted.  177  to  166.) 

Quorum  call... . ...........— -~..— ......_...................  „ 

do ', 

—do ;.-.iiiiriniiii"""i 

do 


.do. 
do 


Conference  report  oo  8.  J.  Res.  20,  ooDflnning  and  establishing  the  titles  o(  the  States  to  lands  beneatb  navigable  waters  within  Stat*  boundariM 
and  to  the  natural  resource*  within  such  lands  and  waters,  and  provide  for  tbe  use  and  control  of  said  lands  and  resources.  (Agreed  to.  2i~ 
to  80.) 

Conference  report  on  H.  R.  8716,  tbe  anned  service*  pay -raise  bQl,  which  provides  4  percent  basic  pay  increase  and  14  percent  increase  in  sub- 
Stoteooe.    (Agreed  to   333  to  0.) 

Mottan  to  recommit  H.  R.  4333,  to  aatboriie  tbe  Administrator  of  General  Services  to  enter  into  lease  purchase  agreements  of  leafe  to 
I  nited  fitatrs  of  real  property  and  structure*  far  from  8  to  25  yearf.  and  to  acquire  such  properties  prior  to  expiration  of  lease  and  to  report 
back  said  bill  with  amendment  providing  tor  sobmiaikw  of  all  such  agreements  involving  over  $50,000  to  the  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Detmrtments     (Agreed  to,  200  to  75.; 

H.  R.  4323  to  suthonie  the  Admini.strator  o(  General  .'^viees  to  enter  into  lease- purchase  agreements  of  lease  to  United  SUtes  of  real  prop- 
erty and  structures  (or  from  8  to  25  years,  and  to  acquire  such  properties  prior  to  expiration  of  lease,  as  amended,  to  provide  that  such  agree- 
menu  Involving  over  $90,000  be  submitted  to  the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  DepartmenU      (Passed.  210  to  114  ) 

Quorum  call 


do. 


8.  677.  to  fix  tbe  personnel  strength  ol  the  U.  8.  Marine  Corp*  at  not  less  than"2a*66d  nor  m<Mx' than  400,665^^ 

the  Marine  Corps  as  a  member  of  tbe  Joint  Chiefs  of  Buff.    (Passed  253  to  30.) 
Quorum  call 


Motion  to  suspend  tbe  rule*  and  pass  H.  R.  7Hao,  to  amend  the  Social  Security  Art  to 
disabled  individuals,  and  to  increase  tbe  amount  of  earnings  permitted  without  loos  of 
Quorum  call 


instirance  rights  of  permanently  and  totally 
fits.     (Rejected,  lacking  a  two-thirds  vole.) 


.do. 

.do. 

do. 


Vorys  amendment  to  title  I  of  H.  R.  7005.  Mutual  Serarity  Art  of  1962,  rrfnrtngecontmiic'ald "fiind8"by08Y5V3bb',666." YAgreed  torKl"  to'is^^^ 
Vorys  amendment  to  title  UI  of  H.  R.  7005.  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1052,  which  cut  funds  for  Asia  $11 1,000,000 and  separated  military  'onds 

from  point  4  funds.     (Agreed  to,  192  to  165.) 

H.  R.  7006,  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952.    (Passed,  245tollO.) 

Committee  amendment  to  H.  R  C811,  to  increase  tbe  gasoline  tax  in  tbe  Distrirt  of  Cc^tunbia,  reducing  5 cents  in  bill  to  Vcents.    '(Amendment 

rejected,  S4  to  180.) 
Quorum  call ... . 


do. 

...do. 
do. 


8 


I.  R.  TB56,  autborttlng  edaoational  and  training  benefits,  credit  assistance,  and  employment  assistance  to  Korean  veterans.    (Passed, 
to  1.)  • 


361 


norum  call. 


onferencT  report  on  H.  R.  7006,  authorising  KM  bnilon  for  Mutual  Security  Act  extension.    (Agreed  to,  230  to  115) 

Quorum  call 

8.  97,  to  authorise  the  construction,  operation,  and  maintenanoe  of  facUities  for  generating  hydroeiecb-fa  power  at  the  Cfiratbam  Dam.  Tcnn. 

(Passed.  132  to  130.) 

Quorum  call . ..— .......,^.......... .._...,... ...  ...      .         „  „ 

....do 


do.....^. 

....do 

do 


H.  J.  Re*.  477,  continuing  certain  sUtutof7  provisions  granting  emergency  powers  to  tbe  President  to  June  ya,visi.  "(Passed,  284"to"eo.)r...I 
Quorum  call 

H.  R.  M130.  to  autborixc  certain  construction  at  mUitary  and  naval  installations  in  the  Unitid  Static  and  forergnroiintriw.'VPassM,  SKtoV.)! 
'^uorum  call. 


S' 


.  R.  7800.  amending  title  II  of  Social  Securitv  Art  to  lncn>a,«e  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefltito  preserve  insurance  rights  of  perma- 
nently and  totally  dLsabled  individuals,  and  permit  parlicipanu  to  earn  $70  per  mouth  without  forfeiture  of  benefits.    (Passed,  361  to  22.) 
Quorum  call 

...-do._ : ::::; ™i..™iiin"'""*." in '.".'."..'. 

....do „ "  ■  ■'      '  '*„  ' 


Aye 

Aya, 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 
Aye. 

Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 

No. 

Present. 
Present. 
Present. 

No. 

Present. 
Aye. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Absent, 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Present. 

Present. 

Present. 

Aye. 

Present 

Aye. 

Present 
Aye. 


Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Aye. 


m 


Aye. 
Aya 

Aye, 


Present 
Present 
No. 

Present 
Aye. 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Aye. 

Aye. 

Na 
Na 

Present 
Present 
Present 
Present 
Aye. 

Present 
No. 

Present 
No. 

Present 

Present. 

Present 

Present 

Present. 

No. 

Present. 

Aye. 

Present 

Aye. 

Present. 

Pre.«ent. 
Present 


wu 
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110 

in 

U2 


113 
114 

115 
116 

117 

118 
119 


Jun«  29 
June  26 


.do.. 
.d«_ 

.do.. 
.d0.. 
.do.. 


.do. 
.<to. 


120    ...do. 


rt  mVte^ia^are^rmng  beC"  n^^  and  have  b«n  for  a  period  of  3  months  or  when  «ch  materuU.  ^  In  «,rpJu. 


or 


121 
122 

123 
124 

129 

12« 
127 
128 
129 
130 
131 

132 
133 


June  3S 
...do 

...do 

June  30 

...<Jd 

...do 

...do 

July    a 

...do 

._do 

...do 

July     8 
...do..-. 


T»He  aBK-ndment 
prices  V.  hen  such  materials  are  srlling 

C^^lt.;Z'il,^.r.r:o  ^'ti,0.^^^:J^n^-aid  e'^rd'.he  Dere«e  ProducUon  Act.  U>  guarantee  U.  percentac  of  nwk-ap.  o.  ^ 

B^-^SS!^en??i"r^.^^O-.^^^".Tai^%^^^a^^^  wou^  -  "-e  aU  price  and  wa.e  ^U^  o. 

inSifw  k^'ndnlemTaH:  R^^rto  am.nd  and  Mtend  t^  IVten*  Production  Act.  which  ^'^.'^^^^ I^XT*^  on  Sepi.  3^ 
m2exr^t  in  critical  defen.«*  areas  or  wh.-re  Im-.U  (joverninu  authorities  request  its  eootinuaaee.    (A«md  lo.  »  to  i;X)J 

g,^- oTx^tr/r^is^i'^f  K^K  ^"^  n  ^^ 

M?^^^m°^rt'ir«mm"l,!^on'»nt?^a«  h"r^^  h,d.pende„t  offlc*  appropriathK,  biU.  i«,trnrtlnt  H«^  conl««,  to  .««  «, 

Hj^^e^^ftl^TpubTho^me  "arts,  to  insist  on  inclu-Mon  of  funds  for  cc.^^t^uc•t>.n  of  c.Ttain  Veterans    Admto.M«t«n  boi^itato. 
and  to  insist  on  the  Jensen  amendment  kMrmtito  with  rapect  to  personiiel.    (Agnsed  to,  1«-  to  isi.i 


134  ...do 


135 
136 
137 


138 
139 
140 
141 
142 

143 
144 
145 
146 
147 


...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.-.. 

...do.... 
...do.... 

...do 

...do 

...do 

July     4 

do 

...do 

...do 

...do 


8SIrti?d'lro^dment  toilVR.  KfTO:' ^PP^^^^^^ 

Conlerenw  report  on  H.  25M,  to  amend  and  extend  the  Deten.«e  Prodpction  Act.     (Aprewl  to.  '•*  ♦«  l*22--..-.-----"-----y-----"— 
^  Kei^  717.  dthig  Arthur  McPbaul  for  contempt  of  Congrew  lor  failure  to  respond  to  sahpena  ol  House  L  D-AmericM  ActivttI*.  CoanittM. 

H^  RM^l?'ri^"pol  Onwman  for  contempt  of  Congress  tor  failure  to  respond  to  wbpena  of  Hoose  Cn-AmericM  Artlvtil.  CoinmKM. 
(Apreedto,  S4»to0.) 


I^R^SIk!  to  TOnttauetheeifaVinV method  o^^  cominodlliie.    (Paiiid.  iw io  oi.i — 

S"rm™(^,  to Buth'oriirfnndsfor  npCTMW  0^^^^^^  Lnvertigiie  P«m*tJons.    (Afi*ed  to.  *7u>  ».) 

M°otlotrt?rerommirH."R.'707^'.'inde  "'t*"  insirwiioiMn'o  ibsmi  upon  ILi  Bouaa  proviaioiu  «m  niuilMr  of 

pobltc  hrmsing  units  (5,000).     (Rejected,  leo  to  1«3.) 
Qnortira  call . 


Ay* 
Ay«L 

Arc 

Aya. 

Aya. 

No. 
Ay* 

A>^ 

Preaent. 
Aye. 

Ka 
Ay* 

Ay* 


Preaant 
Ay* 

PfMDt 

Ay* 

Prcaaot 
Aye. 


Motion  to'wo"mmirconfprwi«"r«pm  ot¥."r.' 7r7<C"i^^^  bfll.  with  instrwttoos  to  retoaert  tndi  far 
constmction  of  western  Minnesota  traaamission  line.    (Reje<ned,  50  to  a«.)  

MVS^ot^recede  Irom  House  position  and  con<  nr  with  amendment  to  H  R.  7176.  Depwtment  at  Intarhir appufirtaUoo  b»U,  to  prorvde  fonda 
for  CTvilmu  authorities  in  Trust  Terniories  of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  carry  out  certain  act.vities  heretofore  admmiftered  by  tba  .Nary. 
(.Mtreed  to,  345  to  2.; 

Qoorum  call ..._..-.-.-. — - — — — ...... 


.do. 


M(*otYo  recommirto  coiifereiiw  TOmmiVte^^  of  State,  Justice,  Commerte.  and  the  ludictarr  appropriaUoobUl. 

with  instructions  to  Insist  on  prohibition  against  use  of  funds  in  oonnecticto  with  participatton  u>  lb«  iDtentatMoal  Matariais  Cooitnno* 

<A|treed  to,  lf«4  to  15^.) 
Qnonun  call .'. • — — • ~.— — ~-.. — — .—. 


.do. 
Motioti  to  sdjoam. 


call. 


(Rejected.  138  to  199). 


Ri«.  6»5.  rule  proVidfaig  far  oonsideratfon  ot,  and  i  hours'  debate  on.  H.  R 
(Rejected.  155  to  173.) 


788»,  to  creMe  a  Joint  Concreaslaaal  Commtttee  oo  tba 


tJT>n 


uorum  call. 


(AfEfWdto.  9Ktoa2.). 


ifPTPPff  report  on  S.  30«,  to  amend  the  defense  hoosing  laws  (Insurance  and  kmns) 

Conference  reiwrroti  H.  R^Trtfifi.  authoriiinp  educational  and  training  allowances  for  Ror*«n  vrtrrans      (Areeed  to,  323  to  I.) 

Motion  to  recede  and  concnr,  with  amendment.  «ith  Senate  amendtrfnt  to  H  R  7aM».  IVpartroenls  of  Stale,  Justice,  rommeree.  and  tb« 
JudiclarT  Apprnpriarion  hfll,  which  amendment  delete<1  lanpruaire  harrinK  use  of  funds  for  prosecution  of  suit  or  pmctrdinK  on  behalf  of 
United  btaies  against  a  Stale  ol  the  Union.  (This  proviso  was  written  in  to  protect  landowoen  in  tamoia  Baote  Margariia.  CaJtf..  water 
controversy).    (Rejected,  119  to  181.) 


N* 
Ay* 

Preaent. 

j  PreaeoL 
Ay* 


AbaanC 

Ay* 
Praaot 

.No. 

Preaent 
Ay* 

Present 
Ay* 


Social  Secarity  Benefits  Entirely  Too  Low 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEB 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  interested  in  adequate  social- 
security  benefits  for  many  years.  I  voted 
for  the  first  bill  enacted  into  law.  I  have 
voted  for  every  subsequent  amendment 
that  sought  to  improve  the  original  act. 

The  subject  of  adequate  assistance  to 
aged  and  physically  handicapped  per- 
sons, regardle.ss  of  age,  has  been  a  sub- 
ject that  has  had  a  strong  appeal  to  me. 
In  the  years  that  have  passed  during 
which  I  have  held  public  oflHce.  as  well  as 
in  private  activities,  I  have  had  abundant 
opportunity  to  see  the  distress  experi- 
enced by  old  persons,  the  blind,  the  crip- 
pled, the  mentally  deficient,  and  every 
other  type  of  physically  handicapped 
persons.  I  have  been  deeply  touched  by 
their  needs  and  have  always  felt,  in  the 
performance  of  my  private  and  public 


duties,  that  there  was  a  distinct  obliga- 
tion to  assist  all  such.  I  have  responded 
to  the  fullest  extent  it  has  been  within 
my  power.  I  claim  no  credit  for  this.  It 
was  a  natural  instinct  and  one  to  which 
everyone  should  likewise  respond. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion where  oppwrtunity  has  been  afforded 
to  me  to  put  Into  legislative  form  the 
practical  assistance  that  these  handi- 
capped persons  required  and  to  which 
they  were  entitled.  While  there  has  been 
some  feeling  of  satisfaction  at  what  has 
been  done,  yet.  I  realize  that  what  has 
been  done  falls  far  short  of  giving  that 
adequate  assistance  that  is  necessary  to 
fully  alleviate  the  need  that  exists. 

From  the  time  that  the  first  Social 
Security  Act  was  passed  I  have  sought  to 
provide  more  adequate  assistance.  The 
need  for  increased  benefits  hsis  become 
more  and  more  necessary  as  the  cost  of 
living  has  continued  to  go  higher  and 
higher.  I  have  often  wondered  how  the 
aged  and  handicapped,  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  assistance  received  through 
social  security,  could  possibly  survive. 

While  there  has  been  some  increase  In 
benefits  through  •>ie  years,  yet  it  does 
not  begin  to  be  what  it  should  be.    For 


instance,  the  bill  passed  by  the  present 
Congress  that  would  increase  benefits 
approximately  $5  per  month  was  only  a 
slight  recognition  of  the  need  that  exists 
for  larger  benefits.  But.  we  were  help- 
less to  do  more  because  of  the  procedure 
used  by  the  administration  in  power  in 
bringing  the  bill  before  us.  It  was 
brought  under  a  rule  that  did  not  Tper- 
mit  any  amendments  to  l>e  offered  by  the 
Members  of  the  House.  This  was  wrong. 
It  was  unfair.  It  was  unjust  to  our  aged 
and  handicapped  persons.  I  do  hope 
that  another  Congress,  under  a  differ- 
ent administration,  will  be  more  con- 
siderate of  those  in  need. 

Further  Injustice  is  done  to  the  aged 
by  the  provisions  of  the  law  now  in  ef- 
fect. I  refer  to  the  limitation  of  earn- 
ings that  applies  to  beneficiaries.  The 
social-security  law,  until  the  amend- 
ment adopted  at  the  present  session  of 
Congress,  limited  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings that  any  one  coming  under  social 
security  could  receive  to  $50  per  month. 
In  ether  words,  to  earn  more  than  $50 
would  deny  any  such  person  all  right  to 
receive  any  assistance  under  the  social- 
security  law.  After  great  effort  this  was 
raised  to  $75  per  month.    But  even  this 
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is  too  small  an  amount  under  present 
conditions.  Furthermore,  why  should 
there  be  any  limitation  whatsoever? 
Tlie  benefits  received  by  retired  workers 
were  paid  for  by  monthly  contributions 
while  the  person  worked.  Therefore,  he 
hM  earned  and  paid  for  the  benefits  now 
received.  Consequently,  he  should  re- 
ceive such  benefits  without  any  limita- 
tion as  to  what  he  can  earn  in  his  old 
age.  The  law  dees  make  the  concession 
that  after  the  recipient  reaches  the  age 
of  75  years,  then,  there  shall  be  no  limi- 
tation. It  would  seem  that  the  law  was 
ba^ed  upon  the  theory  that  he  or  she 
could  not  earn  anything  worth  while 
after  reaching  75  years. 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  when  our  aged 
have  lived  lives  of  usefulness  and  reached 
the  age  of  retirement,  then  the  amount 
paid  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  In 
at  least  some  degree  of  comfort;  and.  not 
to  require  them  to  depend  upon  what  too 
often  is  the  unwilling  support  of  rel- 
atives. 

The  amount  that  is  paid  each  year  as 
benefits  under  social-security  and  old- 
age  retirement  is  extremely  small  when 
compared  to  the  tremendous  sums  that 
are  paid  to  assist  foreign  nations.  Sure- 
ly, if  we  can  afford  to  a-sslst  others  to  the 
extent  that  we  do,  then  there  should 
be  more  adequate  assistance  provided  for 
our  aged  and  physically  handicapped. 

It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  there  is 
evidence  of  a  growing  demand  to  pro- 
vide more  adequate  assistance  to  those 
for  whom  there  is  a  recognized  obliga- 
tion. It  is  my  Intention  in  the  future, 
as  in  the  past,  to  give  my  fullest  support 
to  every  effort  to  right  the  wrong  that 
now  exists  under  our  law  in  this  respect. 


Workers  Pay  to  Certam  California  Indus- 
tries Hold  Up  to  Hish  Level 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

•  *  HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

*  or  CAurotNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  19^2 

Mr  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  fre- 
quently asked  by  my  colleagues  from 
other  States  as  to  how  the  level  of  wages 
was  faring  In  certain  Industries  in  my 
native  State  of  California. 

So.  I  asked  for  that  Information  down 
to  date  from  our  State  of  California 
Department  of  Industrial  Relations. 
Here  following  is  that  data,  as  relates 
to  California  factory  workers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  frequently 
asked  what  the  Job  opportunities  are  in 
my  native  State.  This  is  always  a  diffi- 
cult question  to  answer,  but.  I  always 
advise  that  California  has  grown  in 
population,  almost  too  rapidly  for  her 
own  good,  according  to  the  last  census, 
and.  as  will  be  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
California  gains  twice  as  many  addi- 
tional Members  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  January  1953  as  any  other 
State.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  follow- 
ing figures  will  be  of  informational  value 
Just  now  throughout  the  Nation: 


Earnings    or    CAUroawTA    Factort    WoHKnta 

Earnlnf^s  of  California  factory  workers 
Increased  to  new  record  levels  In  May,  Paul 
Bcharrenberg,  California  director  of  Indus- 
trial relatlona.  announced  today. 

Average  gross  weekly  earnings  of  produc- 
tion and  related  workers  In  California  man- 
ufacturing Industries  rose  to  an  all-time 
hlgli  of  $74.94  in  May.  This  represents  an 
Increase  of  H  above  the  May  1951  average 
Of  t70J)S. 

Earnings  of  California  factory  workers  are 
well  above  the  average  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  ocharrenberg  added.  Manufacturing 
production  workers  in  the  State  are  cur- 
rently earning  about  $8.50  more  per  week 
than  the  national  average. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  factory  workers 
In  California  advanced  to  $1.87  in  May,  the 
highest  on  record.  This  was  10  cents  per 
hour  above  the  average  of  a  year  ago. 
Among  Individual  manufacturing  Industries, 
largest  gains  over  the  past  year  wer^  regis- 
tered in  the  followlnj  groups:  tires  and 
Inner  tubes.  20  cents  per  hour;  partitions, 
shelving,  office  and  store  fixtures.  18  cents; 
commercial  printing  and  lithographing,  17 
cents. 

Working  time  this  May  averaged  about  the 
B&me  as  May  a  year  ago  at  40.2  hours  per 
week. 


.<..  \ 


No  Reason  To  Limit  Earnings  of  Those  oo 
Social  Secority 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS         - 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW   JtmSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der the  unanimous  consent  granted,  I 
wish  to  Include  In  my  remarks  a  copy  of 
an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Courier- 
Post  newspaper  published  at  Camden, 
N.  J..  Issue  of  June  28,  1952,  entitled  "No 
Reason  To  Limit  Earnings  of  Those  on 
Social  Security."  It  expressed  fully  and 
completely  the  views  I  have  in  respect 
to  this  matter.  It  reads  as  follows: 
No  Reason  To  Limit  Earnings  or  Those  on 
Social  SEcuarrT 

Both  Senate  and  House  now  have  passed 
the  bin  to  Increase  social -security  benefits 
•nd  the  measure  goes  to  conference,  where  it 
Will  be  shaped  Into  its  final  form. 

On  the  bill's  most  important  point  the 
conference  committee  wlU  have  no  work  to 
do.  Both  Houses  voted  to  Increase  benefits 
to  old-age  and  survivors  recipients  by  $5 
•  month  or  12 '^  percent,  whichever  Is  higher. 

Both  Houses  also  voted  a  flat  Increase  of 
$5  a  month  in  payments  to  the  aged,  blind, 
and  totally  disabled. 

On  another  Important  provision  In  the 
bill,  however,  the  Senate  and  House  are  in 
disagreement  and  the  conferees  will  have  to 
make  a  decision. 

That  Is  how  much  a  retired  worker  now 
drawing  social-security  benefits  can  earn  by 
part-time  work  without  giving  up  his  ben- 
efits. 

The  present  limitation  on  earnings  is  $50 
a  month.  Any  beneficiary  who  makes  more 
than  that  loses  his  right  to  benefits. 

The  House  voted  to  raise  the  limit  to  $70 
a  month,  or  something  ilke  $17  a  week. 

The  Senate,  however,  voted  to  set  the  limit 

at  $100  a  month. 

Either  Increase  would  be  better  than  the 
pres  nt  Umltation. 

But  Why  should  there  be  any  limit  at  all? 


There  Is  a  powerful  case  against  any  limit. 
It  was  well  stated  in  a  recent  article  by  the 
financial  columnist,  Sylvia  Porter. 

In  the  first  place,  social  security  benefits 
are  not  charity  or  a  donation  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. If  they  were,  there  would  be  a 
Justification  for  a  limit  on  earnings  by  re- 
cipients. But  social  security  Is  insurance, 
paid  for  In  advance  by  the  beneficiaries. 
That  being  so,  neither  Congress  nor  anyone 
else  has  a  right  to  deny  it  to  those  who 
have  paid  for  it.  regardless  of  their  earnings 
or  financial  status,  rich,  poor,  or  in-laetwcen. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  discriminatory  to 
set  any  limit  on  earnings,  because  there  is 
and  can  be  no  limit  on  the  unearned  in- 
comes of  beneficiaries.  An  oldster  drawing 
interest  on  bonds  or  other  investments  or 
dividends  on  stocks,  or  financially  cared  for 
by  relatives,  can  continue  to  receive  his 
benefits  without  restriction.  Only  those 
who  actually  earn  money  by  working  for  it 
are  liable  to  loss  of  benefits.  In  this  respect 
the  law  discriminates  against  those  who 
work  for  a  living  and  in  favor  of  those  who 
have  other  types  of  Income  In  the  same 
vicious  way  as  the  Philadelphia  city  wage 
tax  does. 

Thirdly,  the  restriction  on  earned  Income 
applies  only  to  recipients  between  the  ages 
of  65  and  75.  Those  lucky  enough  to  live 
past  75  can  have  any  amount  of  outside 
earnings  and  receive  benefits.  This  other- 
wise ridiculous  provision  apparently  is  based 
on  the  theory  that  not  many  ol  those  past  75 
will  be  able  to  work  anyhow,  which  of  course 
Is  true. 

And  In  the  fourth  place,  any  limit  what- 
ever on  beneficiaries'  earnings  Invites  law- 
breaking.  It  can't  be  uniformly  and  fairly 
enforced,  and  therefore  is  a  bad  law. 

The  Courier-Post  hopes  the  Senate-House 
conferees  will  take  cognizance  of  these  facts 
and  act  accordingly  before  reporting  the  bill 
back  to  Congress  for  final  passage. 

A  $70  limit  on  beneficiaries'  earnings  may 
be  better  than  the  $50  one  they  now  have, 
and  a  $100  limit  may  be  better  than  $70. 

But  morally.  In  basic  principle,  any  limit 
Is  wrong. 

The  conferees  should  wipe  out  all  limits 
on  earnings,  and  Congress  should  agree. 


The  Pennsylvania  Story:  How  Pennsyl- 
vania Has  Benefited  from  Two  Decades 
of  Federal  Democratic  Administration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSTLVAKIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  have  shared 
greatly  in  the  Nation's  tremendous  ad- 
vances of  the  past  20  years. 

The  last  Republican  administration 
left  us  with  a  dying  economy.  Today, 
thanks  largely  to  progressive  Democratic 
leadership,  nearly  everybody  in  the  land 
is  far  better  off  than  he  has  ever  been. 

This  material  progress  has  meant  an 
Immense  growth  in  our  feeling  of  human 
dignity  and  security.  It  has  meant  the 
greatest  freedom  from  economic  fear 
that  man  has  ever  known.  That  is  the 
human  meaning  of  the  following  three 
facts: 

First.  Last  year  America  provided  not 
60.000.000  but  61.000,000  jobs. 

Second.  High  employment  and  im- 
proved productive  methods  have  boosted 
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total  national  output  four  and  a  hall 
times  over  the  past  20  years. 

Third.  Americans'  personal  incomes, 
after  all  taxes  and  after  allowing  for 
increased  living  costs,  have  on  the  aver- 
age almost  doubled  since  1932 — and  are 
42  percent  higher  than  in  1929,  the  peak 
of  Republican  "prosperity." 

As  In  the  Nation,  so  too  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  have 
gained  with  everyone — and  stand  to  lose 
with  everyone  if  the  national  Democratic 
policies  that  have  brought  us  so  far  are 
now  reversed,  instead  of  being  extended 
as  they  must  be. 

We  In  Pennsylvania  cannot  stand  still. 
We  dare  not  go  back.  We  must  continue 
to  go  forward. 

Here  is  where  we  in  Pennsylvania 
stand  today: 

I.    LIFE  IS  BETTEB  AND  RICHES FOLKS  ARE  LIVTNO 

BETTER 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  Permsyl- 
vuaia  over  the  past  20  years.  We  have 
worked  hard  to  do  it.  And  the  same  re- 
actionary forces  whose  policies  would 
have  stopped  our  progress  are  still 
threatening  both  our  gains  and  our  fu- 
ture. In  the  fight  now  shaping  up  it  is 
well  to  consider  just  what  these  gains 
have  been. 

Today  the  average  Pennsylvania  fam- 
ily, primarily  as  a  result  of  more  steady 
and  secure  employment,  Is  earning  and 
saving  more  than  ever.  We  are  living 
more  spaciously  and  in  better-equipped 
housing.  We  are  eating  more  nourish- 
ing foods.  We  are  getting  more  health 
services,  more  educational  advantages, 
more  recreational  opportunities.  We 
are  secure  as  never  before.  And  Ped- 
eral-State  cooperative  economic  and  so- 
cial-welfare programs  are  helping  those 
few  who  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the 
more  prosperous. 

Now  our  job  is  to  extend  as  well  as 
defend  these  gains. 

HIGHES   mcOMES 

Total  personal  income  in  Pennsyl- 
vania In  1950  reached  over  $16,0OO.C00,- 
000.  an  increase  of  119  percent  since 
1929 — the  best  of  the  years  when  the 
Republicans  ruled  the  country — and  of 
285  percent  since  1932.  Even  in  terms 
of  1950  prices,  total  income  has  increased 
57  percent  since  1929,  and  119  percent 
since  1932.  In  1951  incomes  were  even 
higher. 

Income  in  1950  amounted  to  $1,524 
for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
Pennsylvania.  Even  after  adjustment 
for  price  changes,  the  equivalent  per 
capita  income  in  1932  w£is  $815  and  only 
$1,151  in  1929. 

BTTTEH  HOtTSINO 

Today,  more  Pennsylvania  families 
than  ever  before  have  attained  the  goal 
of  almost  every  American — home  owner- 
ship, and  "my  own  back  yard." 

Moreover,  federally  sponsored  finan- 
cially aided  slum-clearance  and  urban 
redevelopment  projects  are  transform- 
ing many  squalid  and  deteriorated  areas 
of  our  cities  into  beautiful  garden  areas 
for  healthful  and  happy  living. 

Home  owners:  More  than  60  percent, 
or  1,700.000  Pennsylvania  families  own 
their  own  homes  today,  compared  with 
1,198,000  in  1930,  an  increase  of  over 
44  percent. 


The  strongest  single  encouragement  to 
this  remarkable  increase  in  home  owner- 
ship has  been  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  in  insuring 
mortgage  loans  and  bringing  down  In- 
terest rates.  By  the  end  of  1951,  FHA 
insured  935,000  mortgage  loans  amount- 
ing to  $1,300,000,000  in  the  State. 

Federal  insurance  of  building  and  loan 
companies  has  helped  untold  thousaiMis 
of  families  to  acquire  new  homes  or  to 
reF>air  and  modernize  their  old  homes 
by  encouraging  Investors  to  make  money 
available  for  these  purposes. 

Renters:  For  the  renter  group,  rents 
have  been  held  down  better  than  other 
prices  and  now  consvmie  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  family  income.  Moreover, 
a  far  better  quality  of  rental  housing  is 
available. 

Public  Housing:  Through  Pederal- 
State-local  housing  agencies.  23.028  units 
of  low-rent  public  housing  have  been 
constructed  or  are  under  construction 
in  Pennsylvania,  with  6,130  units  in  Phil- 
adelphta.  8,718  units  in  the  Plttsburgh- 
McKeesport  area,  and  1,738  units  In 
Chester  to  mention  a  few.  The  Federal 
housing  agencies  have  contributed  over 
$175,000,000  to  public  housing  in  Penn- 
sylvania. I  . 

GREATTR  ADVANCES  Dl  HEALTH 

The  Federal  Security  Agency,  In  co- 
operation with  Pennsylvania's  agencies, 
in  1951  Invested  over  $10,000,000  In  pro- 
grams designated  to  Improve  the  health 
and  general  welfare  of  the  State's  pop- 
ulation. 

Additional  modernized  medical  facili- 
ties have  been  provided.  For  example, 
the  Federal  Government  contributed 
over  $5,216,000  for  the  construction  of 
medical  facilities,  greatly  Increasing  the 
number  of  hospital  beds  and  other  hos- 
pital facilities  for  all  of  the  people  In 
the  State. 

The  medical  profession  has  been  en- 
couraged by  these  programs.  Thus,  the 
nimiber  of  nurses  in  the  State  increased 
from  26  per  10,000  population  in  1929  to 
32  per  10.000  population  in  1949. 

Infant  deaths  per  1.000  live  births 
dropped  from  70.5  in  1929  to  only  25.1  in 
1951  in  the  State.  Maternity  deaths  per 
1,000  live  births  have  declined  even  more 
strikingly,  from  6.5  in  1929  to  only  0.7  in 
1949.  The  continuous  emphasis  which 
Democratic  administrations  have  placed 
on  our  Nation's  health. have  paid  off  in 
lives  saved. 

GROWTH    nC     EDUCATIONAL     PKOGKAlItt 

On  the  educational  side,  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  all  children  5  to  17  years  old  were 
enrolled  in  school  in  1950.  Pedersl  con- 
tributions for  educational  programs  In 
the  State  Increased  from  $532,000  in  1929 
to  $1,938,803  In  1951.  benefiting  nearly 
113,000  young  people. 

The  adult  population  were  not  over- 
looked; vocational  and  rehabilitation 
programs,  aided  by  $1,500,000  in  Federal 
funds,  improved  the  lives  of  10,286  citi- 
zens of  Pennsylvania  In  1951.  Land- 
grant  college  programs  In  Pennsylvania 
received  $183,000  in  1951,  benefiting  13,- 
284  college  students  enrolled  In  these  in- 
stitutions. 

SOCIAL   SBL'DEJTT    THAT   ICZAIfB    SOMXTHnU] 

Democratic  leadership  in  Washington 
put  throueh  the  Social  Securltv  Act  in 


1935  and  insured  a  real  extension  of  the 
system  in  1950.  As  a  result,  382,200  elder 
citizens  in  Pennsylvania,  are  now  receiv- 
ing old  a«e  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
fits amounting  to  $183,042,000  a  year. 

In  the  Republican  days  you  would 
have  had  to  buy  an  annuity  worth  up  to 
$15,455  to  get  the  likcome  that  a  retired 
wage  earner  and  his  wife,  at  65  now 
gets  from  social  security.  If  we  are 
married  with  several  youn«  children 
social  security  provides  us  with  life  in- 
surance protection  worth  up  to  )25.OC0. 

For  most  of  us.  the  age-old  fear  of  the 
poorhou.se  and  the  pauper's  grave  is  for- 
ever banished. 

HELP  FOE  THOSE  WHO  FAILED  TO  KEEP  FACE 

In  any  great  human  advance  some 
people  unfortunately  do  not  keep  up  with 
the  great  majority.  But  they  need  not 
be  forgotten.  The  Federal  Oovemment. 
under  the  Social  Security  Act,  makes 
grants-in-aid  and  contributions  to 
States  with  approved  welfare  programs 
designed  to  assist  the  needy  aged,  de- 
pendent children,  the  blind,  and  the  dis- 
abled. Here  Is  Pennsylvania's  record  un- 
der this  act  for  1951  alone: 
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More  facts  about  better  and  richer  living  im 
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n.  woaicxBa  hats  ttcmM  tarn  imii 
winw  ■  tntTifia  ocubitt 
Those  of  us  in  Pennsylvania  who  work 
for  wages  have  benefited  more  than  al- 
most any  other  group  from  the  pohcies 
of  the  national  DeooocraUc  administra- 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  workmgmen  are  gravely 
threatened  by  the  danger  of  a  Repub- 
lican reversal  of  the  progressive  labor 
pohcies  responsible  for  the  gains  which 
have  been  made  in  the  Bute.  Their 
only  hope  for  further  progress  lies  In 
continued  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Nation. 

nou  BatAOLuos  to  iMcrtrr  jota 

Statistics  alone  can  never  indicate  the 
human  degradation  imposed  by  the 
great  depression.  But  let  us  remember 
that  In  1932,  over  12.000,000  men  and 
women  in  the  United  States  were  totally 
and  desoalrinelv  without  work. 
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In  1950  nearly  4,000,000  people  In 
Pennsylvania  had  jobs — about  95  per- 
cent of  the  total  labor  force. 

HICHEX    WEZXLT    EARNINGS 

Consider  the  pay  envelope's  progress 
since  1932.  Nationally,  the  average 
worker's  weekly  pay  was  $32.40  figured 
in  today's  dollars — if  he  had  a  job. 

In  1950  the  average  Pennsylvania  fac- 
tory worker  drew  nearly  $64  a  week  in 
wages. 

rOETT   HOITM   A   WEEK,   PLT7S   OVTBTIME 

Back  in  1929  the  average  American 
worker  labored  44  hours  for  that  slim 
weekly  pay.  Now,  average  hours  of 
Pennsylvania  workingmen  are  down  to 
40  hours,  despite  the  great  expansion  of 
output  to  meet  national  defense  needs, 
and  despite  the  rise  in  the  pay  and  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  worker. 

Today,  moreover,  most  workers  get 
time  and  a  half  for  work  over  40  hours, 
paid  holidays,  and  paid  vacations. 

In  1929.  a  Pennsylvania  factory  work- 
er had  to  put  In  166  hours  of  work  to  pay 
for  a  seven-tube  radio  set.  Today,  he 
can  buy  a  20- inch  television  set  for  the 
price  of  94  hours  of  work. 

FBOM    POOCHOCSES    AND   CKARrTT   TO   INSXTRANCB 
AND    SECtnUTT 

Under  Republican  administrations  In 
the  past  the  average  workingman  was 
forced  to  rely  on  private  chanty,  the 
poorhouse.  and  his  children  for  help 
during  periods  of  unemployment  or  tem- 
porary disability,  and  for  security  in  old 
age. 

Now.  3.133,000  Pennsylvania  workers 
have  Federal-State  unemployment  in- 
surance if  they  lose  their  Jobs.  And  the 
free  Federal-State  employment  service 
will  now  help  any  worker  find  a  new  job. 
Last  year,  the  Pennsylvania  Employ- 
ment Ser\'ice  found  jobs  for  346,541 
workers. 

Now,  ako,  most  of  us  are  entitled  to 
Federal  social-security  in  our  old  age. 
and  our  families  will  get  monthly  in- 
surance paj-ments  if  the  chief  bread- 
winner should  die  prematurely. 
raoM  cooMS  and  injunctions  to  colixctivb 

BARGAINING 

Many  of  labor's  gains  since  1933  have 
come  directly  from  stronger  unions  and 
strong  collective  bargaining.  During 
Republican  days  unions  were  fought 
bitterly,  and  in  1932  union  meml)ership 
had  sunk  to  an  alarming  low. 

In  1951  union  memt)ership  In  Penn- 
sylvania stood  at  1,350.000 — nearly  30 
percent  of  the  employed  civilian  labor 
force  in  the  State. 

Democratic  government  made  these 
gains  possible  when  in  1£23  and  again 
in  the  1935  Wagner  Act.  it  wrote  into 
law — and  enforced— the  workingman's 
right  to  organize  freely  and  bargain  col- 
lectively. This  Is  a  right  which  many 
Republicans  still  do  not  accept.  Where 
would  unions — and  workers — now  be. 
had  the  Taft-Hartley  crew  been  In  power 
since  1933? 

ntOM     EXPLOXTATION     OE    THE     WEAK     TO     LEGAL 
CUAEANTirS 

Today,  cheap  chi^elers  can  no  longer 
exploit  working  women.  Today,  we  no 
longer  suffer  starvation  wages — the  Fed- 
eral legal  minimum  Is  75  cents  per  hour. 

Today  the  handicapped  are  getting 
Government  help  in  finding  jobs.    Today 


race  discrimination  in  Jobs  Is  fast  on 
the  way  out.  For  all  these  accomplish- 
ments we  can  thank  national  Democratic 
leadership. 

More  JacU  about   labor'i  gaim  in 
■  ■  Pennsylvania 

[Tbii  tsbohtion  presents  selected  statistics  not  indaded 
in  the  text  above) 


Other  available  sutistict 

1930 

1951" 

Averaee  hourly  wares 

O 

None 

None 

3,  7\\  41fi 

$1.59 

1  iM"  ,sute  employment  service: 
fi.l.ral  i>ajme.nts  for  admin- 
t5tr»tlon 

%S,  329.  929 

I  neitiployroent    compenaation 
>roKram:    Federal    paymenU 
or  *dmtnl5trstion 

$7,300,234 

Civilian  cainful  workers  (1930) 
and  eilierionoed  civilian  iatx>r 
torw  (1980): 
14  vears  old  and  over 

4. 156, 000 

Farrn  ocrupations .. 

250,  4S5 
3.  -^fii  «tl 

21 ft,  000 

Non-tarn.  ormt>ations 

a,  942. 000 

Number  ot  Federal  Oovemment 
employees  (HOT)..                .  . 

48,140 

103, 8«4 

Falaries  of  Federal  dvUian  em- 
pioyees 

Pensions  of  Federal  dvllian  em- 
ploveen 

$375,000,000 
$17,141,000 

Milllary  pay  and  allowancec, 
inclodinif  dependents'  allow- 
ance* and  retin'mrnt  pay 

$131,129,000 

Insurance  payments  to  unem- 
ploye<l  railroad  workers. 

$^  393, 000 

Federal  contribution*  to  State 
l>roerams  for  vocational  re- 
habilitation oi  the  disabled.... 

$1,066,093 

'  Or  latest  available  year. 
•  .Not  available. 

m.    BUSINESS    IS    GOOD BETTER    THAN    EVER 

Opportunities  in  Pennsylvania  are 
good  in  almost  all  fields  of  business.  And 
the  businessman's  efforts  pay  off  today 
more  than  every  before — because  the 
State's  economy  is  stronger  than  ever 
before. 

Democratic  national  policies  have  for- 
ever proved  that  what  is  good  for  the 
country  is  good  for  business.  Selfishly 
short-sighted  policies,  however,  can  still 
bring  business  once  again  to  the  brink  of 
ruin.  Continued  Democratic  adminis- 
tratlon  is  the  businessman's  best  insur- 
ance. 

BUSINESS  POPULATIOW 

In  1951  there  were  254,000  businesses 
In  operation  in  the  State.  Manufactur- 
Ing  establishments  alone  increased  from 
12.093  in  1933  to  16,789  as  long  ago  as 
1947.  the  latest  year  for  which  figures 
are  available. 

Nearly  20.000  new  businesses  of  all 
kinds  were  started  in  1950  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

BT7SINESS   OUTPtrr 

The  value  added  to  raw  materials  by 
manufacturing  establishments  in  Penn- 
sylvania soared  to  over  $8,000,000,000  in 
1950.  stood  at  $3,430,000,000  in  1929,  the 


year  of  highest  Republican  "prosperity." 
and  dropped  to  less  than  $1,500,000,000 
in  the  dark  days  of  the  depression. 

Volume  of  retail  sales  of  Pennsylvania 
businesses  increased  142  percent  between 
1929  and  1948.  An  additional  indication 
of  business  growth  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  businesses  in  Pennsylvania  em- 
ployed 3,737.000  people  in  1950  and  paid 
them  $10,959,000,000  in  total  wages  and 
salaries,  an  increase  of  120  percent  from 
1929  and  294  percent  from  1932. 

Purchases  of  military  supplies  and 
equipment  from  Pennsylvania  business 
firms  also  helped  to  expand  the  State's 
output  and  provided  a  substantial  source 
of  business  income  in  the  State.  Total 
purchases  in  Pennsylvania  amounted  to 
$1,398,449,000  in  1951.  Of  this  amount, 
$385,000,000  worth  was  purchased  from 
small  businesses. 

TRANLPOKTATIOK' 

Pennsylvania  business  relies  on  trans- 
port. TTie  Democratic  administrations 
in  Washington  have  help)ed  tremendous- 
ly to  develop  air  transportation.  Seven 
airports  in  the  State  received  Federal  aid 
in  1951,  amounting  to  almost  $800,000. 

Truck  transport  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  highway  construction  in  the  State; 
Federal  contributions  in  1951  amount- 
ing to  $24,000,000  aided  in  building 
nearly  200  miles  of  highway  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. During  the  past  20  years  of  for- 
ward-looking Federal  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations, a  modern  merchant  ma- 
rine has  been  fostered;  railroads  have 
been  helped  to  gain  a  fair  return  so  that 
they  could  afford  to  modernize  equip- 
ment. 

CONTINUED  BUSINESS  EXPANSION 

Much  of  the  business  expansion  in 
Pennsylvania  had  been  possible  because 
of  Federal  programs  to  aid  business  fi- 
nancially. Thus,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  has  made  a  total 
of  68  loans  amounting  to  $18,000,000  to 
businesses  in  Pennsylvania  in  1951.  Of 
these,  64  loans  amounting  to  $12,000,- 
C03  were  made  to  aid  small  businesses. 

A   WORD   ABOT7T  THE  BANKS 

Thanks  to  Democratic  banking  re- 
forms, not  a  single  depositor  in  any  bank 
insured  by  the  Federal  Deposit  Insur- 
ance Corporation  suffered  a  cent  of  loss 
or  a  moment's  delay  because  of  bank 
failure  last  year. 

In  1932.  42  banks  with  assets  of  $51.- 
000,000  failed  in  Pennsylvania  alone. 
Small  businesses  and  individuals  were 
hardest  hit.  Bank  deposits  are  now  in- 
sured by  the  Corporation  up  to  $10,000 
per  depositor.  During  the  Republican 
administrations,  not  a  single  account  or 
a  penny  of  deposits  were  so  protected. 


More  facts  about  business  progress  in  Pennsylvania 
ITbis  tabulation  presents  selected  statistics  not  included  in  the  above] 


Other  available  statistics 


Bank  depodts: 

Total  private  time  and  demand  amount .^........... 

IVr  capita — ..................... 

Deposit  insurunoe: 

Number  of  accounts  fully  protected ..... 

Number  of  accounts  protected  up  to  $10,000 

Amount  of  deposits  protected 

I'eroeni  of  all  deposits  protected... . 

Number  of  banks  insured 

Assets  of  banks  Insured - 

Rivers  and  harbors,  flood  control  projects  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 


ne rs. 


Federal  contributions  (or  protecting  non- Federal  forest. 


1929 


$4, 735. 239, 000 
$492 

None 
None 
None 
None 
None 
None 


1932 


$3,  555, 466,  ntJO 
$366 

None 
None 

None 
None 
None 
None 


1951' 


$11,073,111,000 
$1,055 

8,732.000 
123.  »48 

tc,89aooaooo 

57.0 

ttSl 

$13,713,000,000 

$l«,8naono 
ta)i,32i 


I  Or  lataat  available  year. 
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IT.   TttMMXma  HAVK  COttm  a  I^NG  WAT TritT'RK 

in    rA«    BVl  f lit    SHAP« 

Most  Pennsylvania  fanners  and  their 
families,  through  their  own  hard  work. 
have  Wtcd  themselves  in  the  past  20 
years  from  poverty  living  to  American 
living. 

But  Pennsylvania  fanners  have  al- 
ways worked  hard.  They  worked  hard 
during  the  Republican  1920's — and  thou- 
sands of  them  went  broke.  They 
worked  hard  in  Republican  1932— and 
by  the  end  of  the  year  they  were  all  vir- 
tually bankrupt. 

In  the  past  20  years  Democratic  na- 
tional policies  have  made  the  differ- 
ence— while  most  Republicans  in  Wash- 
ington continued  to  obstruct,  and  are 
still  obstructing. 

Much  still  remains  to  be  done  for  agri- 
culture. It  will  not  be  done  by  an  ob- 
structionist Republican  Congress.  It 
can  only  be  done  by  forward-looking 
Democratic  leadership  in  Washington— 
the  same  sort  of  leadership  that  has  al- 
readv  helped  Pennsylvania  farmers  so 
much. 

CBOP    ilTO    LIVESTOCK   PKODTJCTIOH    AT    HIGH 
LEVELS 

Pennsylvania  farms  have  greatly  in- 
creased their  output  of  crops  and  live- 
stock since  the  early  1930's.  For  ex- 
ample, com  production  which  stood  at 
45,547,000  bushels  in  1929  reached  60.- 
766,000  bushels  in  1951.  Cattle  produc- 
tion reached  334.720  hundredweight  tn 
1951,  having  been  only  235.875  in  1929, 
and  246.111  in  1932.  Pig  production  In- 
creased 32  percent  since  1929,  and  51 
percent  since  1932. 

rASM  IXCOllS^  PRICES,  AND  WAGE  RATES  ALSO   AT 
P«OSPEROT78  LEVELS 

Pennsylvania  farmers  received  $866,- 
673,000  in  cash  for  the  products  they 
marketed  in  1951.  In  1929,  the  peak 
year  of  Republican  "prosperity,"  they 
received  S323, 787.000  while  in  1932  they 
made  $175,000,000,  or  only  about  a  fifth 
as  much  slb  last  year. 

The  prices  Pennsylvania  farmers  get 
for  their  milk,  beef  cattle,  and  eggs  more 
than  tripled  since  1932.  Milk  prices  in- 
creased from  $1.35  per  hundredweight 
in  1932  to  $5.09  per  hundredweight  in 
1951,  while  beef-cattle  prices  per  hundred 
weight  increased  from  $4.85  in  1932  to 
$29.50  in  1951.  The  prices  of  eggs  per 
dozen  and  chickens  per  pound  likewise 
Increased  212  percent  and  79  percent 
respectively  since  1932. 

Farm  wage  workers  in  the  State  have 
also  prospered.  They  now  work  fewer 
hours,  and  their  wage  rates  have  risen 
from  only  15  cents  per  hour  in  1932  to 
64  cents  per  hour  in  1951.  Taking  into 
account  increases  In  prices,  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  these  wages  has  more  than 
doubled. 

rAKMEBS  NOW  GET  AMPLE  CBEDIT  AT  REASONABLE 
COST 

Advances  in  farming,  as  in  other  major 
businesses,  have  depended  on  credit — 
the  ability  to  secure  loans  at  reasonable 
rates  and  terms.  In  1932,  farm  credit 
was  both  expensive  and  hard  to  get. 
Since  1935,  farm  credit  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government  have  been  making 
loans  at  reasonable  interest  rates  to 
farmers  in  Pennsylvania  for  farm  pur- 
chase and  farm  operation. 


In  1951  alone.  Federal  farm  loans  ex- 
tended to  Pennsylvania  farmers  num- 
bered 9,450  and  totaled  nearly  $22,000,- 
000.  These  loans  averaged  $8,000  for 
farm  purchase,  nearly  $2,000  for  farm 
operation,  and  almost  $2,700  for  produc- 
tion credit. 

GEEATIB    USE    OF    MICHANICAL    EQTnPMINT    iNB 
IMCBEASED  FAKM   P«ODUCTIVITT 

Evidence  of  progress  is  shown  by  the 
far  greater  use  of  mechanical  equipment 
on  farms  in  Pennsylvania  over  the  past 
20  vears.  Tractors  increased  from  34.000 
in  \S20  to  IL',000  in  1950.  The  number 
of  combines  more  than  doubled  between 
1940  and  1950.  and  where  there  were 
only  14,000  milking  machines  reported 
10  years  ago,  there  were  35,000  reported 
in  1950. 

For  promotion  of  better  methods  of 
farm  production,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spent  $438,000  for  agricultural  ex- 
periment stations  in  Pennsylvania  in 
1951;  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work  was  carried  on.  supported  by  $1,- 
000.000  in  Federal  funds.  Nearly  $6,500,- 
000  went  for  agricult\u-al  conservation 
programs. 

Farm  eflQciency  and  conservation 
measures  have  been  greatly  Improved  by 
these  developments.  For  example,  near- 
ly two-thirds  of  Pennsylvania  cropland 
is  included  under  agricultvu-al  conserva- 
tion piograms,  while  about  half  of  all 
Pennsylvania  farm  land  is  Included  in 
soil  conservation  districts. 

rARMEKS  ARE  BHIE*  OFT  AND  AKK  tnmfO  SETTER, 
TOO 

Farm  ownership  and  foreclosures:  To- 
day, over  90  percent  of  all  farmers  in 


Pennsylvania  own  their  farms.  a«  against 
80  percent  who  owned  the  farms  they 
ran  in  the  early  1930s.  In  1932.  12  farms 
out  of  every  1,000  were  foreclosed.  In 
1951,  less  than  2  out  of  every  1,000  were 
foreclosed. 

The  value  of  the  farm  land  and  build- 
ings owned  by  farmers  in  Pennsylvania 
stood  at  $78  per  acre  in  1929.  dropped 
down  to  less  than  $70  per  acre  in  1932, 
and  is  now  up  to  $122  per  acre. 

Life  on  the  farm  is  easier ;  In  the  short 
span  of  the  last  20  years  living  on  the 
farm  in  Pennsylvania  has  become  mod- 
ernized American  living.  Prom  8  auto- 
mobiles for  every  10  farms  In  1930.  we 
now  have  an  automobile  for  every  farm. 
Over  53.000  miles  of  rural  roads  were 
surfaced  by  1949.  compared  with  only 
26,000  in  1929,  making  nearly  all  farms 
easily  accessible  to  the  cities. 

Electrification  through  Rural  Electrifi- 
cation Administration  coopemtives — a 
program  that  Republicans  In  Congress 
still  seek  to  throttle— has  done  a  great 
deal  In  modernizing  Pennsylvania  farm 
life.  In  the  early  1930's  only  slightly 
over  one -fourth  of  all  Pemisylvanla 
farms  had  power-line  service.  In  1950 
over  90  percent  of  all  farms  had  such 
service.  And  since  1949,  REA  has  be- 
gun to  repeat  the  same  story  on  tele- 
phone Installations. 

Today  84  percent  of  Pennsylvania  farm 
homes  have  radios  not  to  mention  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  acquiring  TV 
sets.  Only  7  percent  had  a  radio  be- 
fore 1929.  Today  the  farmer  keeps 
abreast  of  not  only  national,  but  world 
events. 


T  ^ 


More  facts  about  the  farmer g"  ^tiiu  i«  Pennsylvmnia 
(This  tobntatten  prfscntR  setectf d  statirtitB  not  tncludfd  hi  tb»  t»it  t.i.vfr] 
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V.  VETERANS  ARE  HELPED  BT  A  OBATErUL  WATIOH 

When  a  serviceman  comes  home  he 
may  carry  no  wound  scars — but  he  still 
has  sacrificed  a  lot.  He  has  sacrificed, 
for  his  country's  need,  a  part  of  his  life. 
The  country  owes  him  all  the  aid  it  can 
afford  toward  making  up  for  these  years, 
toward  helping  him  catch  up  on  the 
progress  he  otherwise  would  have 
achieved. 

This  modem  approach  to  veterans' 
need  was  first  sponsored  by  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  was  enacted  into  law  by  a 
Democratic  Congress,  in  the  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  of  1944. 

Now  similarly.  President  Tnmaan  in 
his  1952  State  of  the  Union  Message  has 
urged  Congress  to  start  a  sensible  pro- 
gram of  readjustment  benefits  for  our 
veterans  who  have  seen  service  since  the 
fighting  broke  out  in  Korea.    A  Demo- 


cratic   Congress,    will    quickly    follow 
through  on  this  recommendation. 

THE   GI    HILL    or   RIOHTS CATCHING    X7P   OH 

SCHOOLING   AND  nUUNTNO 

Over  127.300  Pennsylvania  veterans 
took  advantage  of  the  GI  bills  provisions 
for  tuition  and  other  expenses  to  con- 
tinue education  or  training  in  1951  On 
these  VA  programs  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spent  over  $161,006,000  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 

THE    01    BILL    or     RIGHTS — BUTING    THAT    NIW 

Hom 

By  1951,  206.000  Pennsylvania  vet- 
erans had  joined  the  ranks  of  home  own- 
ers by  taking  advantage  of  the  small 
down  payments  and  4 -percent  interest 
rate  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration guaranty  program  under  the 
GI  bill.  From  late  1944  to  June  1951. 
as  a  part  of  this  program,  the  Federal 
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Government  insured  or  guaranteed  over 
$514,000,000  worth  of  home  loaris  out  of 
over  $1,153  000.000  worth  of  home  loans 
made  to  Pennsylvania  veterans. 

^      THE  GI   BILL   Or  RIGHTS STARTING   OUT   ON 

ONE'S  OWN 

The  Democratic  Party  has  always 
sought  to  encourage  small  Independent 
business  and  owner-operated  farms. 
Under  the  GI  bill  8.000  Penn.sylvanla  veu 
erans  have  opened  their  own  businesses, 
2.400  have  been  helped  to  buy  their  own 
farms  with  VA-guaranteed  or  In.'^ured 
iBftBS  amounting  to  over  $36,500,000. 

BtSABLEO    AND    ILL    VrrRBANS    GET    A    BREAK 

Medical  care  for  difabled  veterans  and 
for  all  other  veterans  who  need  it  has 
been  greatly  improved  since  1945,  when  a 
Democratic  Congress  raised  salaries  for 
VA  medical  and  professional  staffs  and 
otherwise  enabled  the  best  standards  of 
medical  care  to  be  developed.  The  same 
law  provided  arrangements  that  allow 
veterans  to  get  free  treatment  in  many 
ca«.es  from  their  home-town  doctors  and 
dentl«ts. 

The  VA  maintains  seven  modem  hos- 
pitals In  Pennsylvania,  with  3  additional 
hospitals  newly  constructed  in  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia  at  a  cost  of 
$37,000,000,  in  order  to  give  better  hos- 
pltaliKaUon  and  medical  care  to  25.000 
Pennsylvania  veterans  In  the  State  tn 
1950 

Vocational  rehflbflltatJon  has  helped 
over  21.300  disabled  Pennsylvania  vet- 
erans get  back  to  work  and  normal  liv- 
ing. Over  6.300  were  In  training  in  1951, 
entalluig  $11,500,000  In  Federal  funds 
for  subsistence,  tuition,  supplies,  and 
equipment 

Compensation  for  wartime  disabilities 
now  ranges  generally  from  $15  to  $150  a 
month,  rising  to  $260  a  month  In  special 
cases.  Peacetime  cases  get  80  percent  of 
these  rates. 

rRNSlOMS     AMD     DtSXJRANCR     ON     AN     ADEQUATE 


-  Since  the  enactment  of  the  low-cost 
national  service  life-insurance  program 
spon.'^ored  by  President  Roosevelt  m  1940 
and  later  vidorsed  by  President  Tru- 
man, about  6.000,000  policies  were  Issued 
to  servicemen  in  the  United  States 
through  1950.  These  policies  provided 
$39  030  000.000  worth  of  insurance  to 
veterans  and  their  families. 

Today  140,478  Pennsylvania  veterans 
of  Worid  War  II.  or  their  survivors  are 
receiving  a  pension,  a  compensation,  or 
a  retirement  payment  amounting  to  over 
$85,657,003. 

.  Since  April  25,  1951,  congressional  ac- 
tion on  President  Truman's  recommen- 
dation makes  it  possible  for  every  serv- 
leemftn.  In  Pennsylvania  as  In  all  other 
States,  to  get  a  free  $10,000  Ufe-lnsur- 
ance  policy. 

More  facts  about  veteran-aided  programs  in 

Pennsylvania 
(Tbla  tabxiJaUon  pre«€nt«  Relected  stRtUtlcs 

not  Included  In  the   text  above) 
Other  avRllRble  statistic*:  7951 
Federal  paymenU  to  State  In- 
stUutlona    for    disabled    vet- 
erans  •fiS,  599 

Federal  contrlbuttoiM  to  State'* 

coat  of  admlnUtratlon  oX  un-        .«„• 
eoaployment  and  sell-employ- 
ment   allowances 147,648 

•i,.«M..|^<lMml  contributions  to  niper- 

vlBlon  of  on-lhe-Job  uaiuiog-  134,824 

XCVUI— Add. 285 


VZ.  Otm  rXDEHAL  TAX  DOLLARS  ARE  BUTING  A  LOT 

The  progressive  Democratic  programis 
and  policies  that  have  helped  us  so  great- 
ly do  not  run  themselves.  Money  has  to 
be  spent — and  taxes  collected — In  order 
to  get  the  benefits  of  these  programs  to 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

SOME    BENETITS    COME    rSOM    MONEY    INVESTED 
IN    PENNSTLTANLA 

Most  people  readily  recognize  the  ben- 
efits that  they  get  from  the  Federal 
spending  directly  within  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Some  of  the  direct  Federal  expendi- 
tures in  Pennsylvania  have  already  been 
discussed  in  this  story.  It  has  been 
shown  how  Federal  programs  and  money 
have  brought  roads,  schools,  hospitals, 
defense  contracts,  social-security  pay- 
ments, low-cost  housing  and  other  bene- 
fits to  the  people  of  Penrisylvanla. 

There  are  many  more  direct  expendi- 
tures which  have  not  been  discussed. 
For  example:  the  donation  of  over  $1,- 
803,400  worth  of  surplus  food  to  welfare 
agencies,  public  institutions  and  schools; 
$141,177  for  the  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  schools  in  crowded  defense 
plant  areas  and  near  military  installa- 
tions. A  total  of  nearly  $106,814,000  was 
spent  on  grants-in-aid  alone,  to  help  the 
government  of  Pennsylvania  with  joint 
Federal-State  programs. 

There  are  many  more  direct  expendi- 
tures which  cannot  be  listed  because  the 
statistical  breakdown  by  State  Is  not 
available.  For  example:  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  civilian  goods  and  services 
that  are  purchased  each  year  from  busi- 
nessmen in  Pennsylvania  and  the  many 
civilian  public  works  and  construction 
projects  throughout  the  State. 

SOME   BENETtrS   COME   FBOM    MONET    SPENT 
OUTSIDE  THE   STATE 

People  in  Pennsylvania  realize  that 
they  also  benefit  in  large  measure  from 
much  of  the  spending  m  other  States 
just  as  they  do  from  direct  spending  in 
Pennsylvania. 

A  share  In  prosperity:  Price  supports 
to  maintain  the  Income  of  farmers  in 
another  State  mean  their  ability  to  buy 
goods  from  businessmen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, 

Government  contracts  elsewhere  mean 
subcontracting  work  for  Pennsylvania 
firms. 

A  share  of  peace:  An  airplane  built  in 
California  guards  people  In  Penns\l- 
vania. 

The  soldiers  In  Korea  are  not  being 
paid  in  any  one  State:  they  are  keeping 
a  third  world  war  from  the  doorsteps  of 
us  all. 

Money  spent  in  Asia  and  Europe  for 
economic  and  military  aid  means  a  bul- 
wark against  communism  for  us  all. 

Next  year  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $72,600,000,000  for  our  present  na- 
tional security  and  to  pay  for  past  pro- 
tection. No  matter  where  that  money  is 
spent,  it  means  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  $481.75  to  protect 
the  lives  and  future  of  each  man,  wom- 
an, and  child  in  Pennsylvania  as  well  as 
in  other  States. 

BENSrlrS    COME     reOM     THE     WAT     TBS    MONET 
IS   SPENT,   NOT   ONLY    THE   AMOUNT 

Above  all,  it  is  important  to  realize 
that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  benefit 
even  more  from  the  way  the  Federal 
spending  Is  done  than  from  the  amount. 
It  is  the  policies  and  programs  behind 


the  spending  that  coimt  The  wrong 
policies  could  mean  the  wrong  benefits. 
For  example: 

The  amount  of  money  now  being  spent 
on  housing  and  community  development 
in  Pennsylvania  would  mean  profit  for 
the  greedy  instead  of  the  needy  if  It  were 
spent  only  for  memorial  statues  Instead 
of  spacious  parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  budget  for  veterans'  benefits  would 
not  have  as  lasting  an  effect  if  it  were 
used  for  a  one-shot  bonus  Instead  of  op- 
portunities for  education  and  going  into 
business. 

"Hie  Federal  Democratic  administra- 
tions have  seen  to  It  that  Pennsylvania 
tax  dollars  are  spent  for  the  benefit  of 
the  many  and  not  just  the  few. 

Moreover,  the  Federal  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  seen  to  it — and  will 
continue  to  see  to  It — that  the  people  of 
Penn.sylvania  are  getting  the  best  buy  in 
history  for  their  tax  dollars — a  share  In 
peace,  prosperity,  and  democracy. 

Democratic  national  leadership  will 
not  short-change  the  people  in  Penn- 
sylvania. 


About  Some  of  CaliforaU's  Welfare 
Pr(^aiiu  at  of  December  19S1 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

or    CALIFORNIA 

W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE.     Mr.   Speaker,  that  In- 
crease of  $5  a  month  and  the  other 
manifest  and  welcome  benefits  to  the 
older  citizens  and  to  the  blind  and  other 
deseiving  American  citizens,  which  we 
voted,  and  which  finally  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House  approved,  will  be  a 
rich  blessing  to  millions  of  our  neigh- 
bors.    I  worked  for  it;  I  voted  for  it  and 
the  provision  allowing  those  who  are 
able  to  earn  up  to  $75  a  month  without 
losing  the  benefit  of  their  Government 
stipend  is  a  helpful  factor.    I  had  hoped 
it  would  be  $100  a  month  for  I  know  of 
several  dignified  elder  citizens  who  could, 
and  would  normally  earn  that   much. 
This  additional  allowed  earning  would 
naturally  be  di"erted  to  necessities  of  life 
and  raise  the  tone  of  morale  and  fsmiily 
and  public  relations  in  each  separate 
home  where  that  occurred.    The  urge  to 
earn  by  able  elder  citizens  should  be  en- 
couraged so  far  as  is  consistent.    I  do 
not  here  have  the  opportunity  to  dwell 
at  greater  length;  but,  I  do  desire  to 
make  crystal  clear  that  I  do  not  feel  that 
Congress  has  yet  come  along  as  far  as 
it   should   in   the   area   of   cooperative 
grants  with  the  respective  States,  as  re- 
lates to  the  physically   handicapped — 
pensioners,  blind,  elder  citizens,  aid  to 
needy  children. 

Those  of  us  who  are  blessed  with  good 
health,  with  adequate  financial  resources, 
and  with  immediate  living  family  rela- 
tives must  always  have  an  awareness  that 
we  should  be  enough  concerned  about 
how  the  other  half  lives  to  do  some- 
thing about  it  whenever  and  wherever 
consistent  with  sound  governmental  pol- 
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Icies  and  fiscal  ability  with  relation  to 
the  total  government  responsibilities. 

The  matter  of  how  my  native  State  of 
California  treats  these  matters  is  a  sub- 
ject I  am  frequently  asked  about  by 
Members  of  this  Congress.  Therefore. 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason  of  unanimous 
consent  having  been  given  me  so  to  do, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  the  following  self- 
explanatory  text.  This  pertinent  data 
Is  furnished  me  by  the  department  of  so- 
cial welfare,  Sacramento,  Calif. 

ADMINTSraATION   IN    CALIFORNIA 

The  State  laws  governing  the  administra- 
tion of  public  assistance  and  other  welfare 
programs  In  California  are  contiined  In  the 
welfare  and  Institutions  code. 

The  purpose  of  this  code  Is  set  forth  In 
section  19  as  foUows:  -•  •  •  to  provide 
for  protection,  care,  and  assistance  to  the 
people  of  the  State  in  need  thereof,  and  to 
promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  of 
the  people  of  the  State  by  providing  public 
assistance  to  all  of  Its  needy  and  distressed. 
It  Is  the  legislative  Intent  that  assistance 
shall  be  administered  promptly  and  hu- 
manely, with  due  regjird  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  family  life,  and  without  discrimina- 
tion on  account  of  race,  religion,  or  political 
affiliation;  and  that  assistance  shall  be  so 
administered  as  to  encourage  self-respect, 
self-reliance,  and  the  desire  to  be  a  good 
citizen,  useful  to  society." 

The  executive  agency  of  the  State  govern- 
ment concerned  with  public  assistance  and 
welfare  services  Is  the  State  department  of 
social  welfare,  consisting  of  the  social  wel- 
fare board  (seven  members)  and  the  direc- 
tor who  are  appointed  by  the  Governor,  and 
a  staff  employed  under  the  California  Civil 
Service  System.  In  addition  to  the  central 
ofBce  located  In  Sacramento,  the  department 
maintains  area  offices  In  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco,  and  Sacramento. 

Rules  and  regulations  governing  the  pro- 
grams under  Jurisdiction  of  the  department 
are  established  by  the  social  welfare  board 
after  public  hearing.  In  formulating  pro- 
posed changes  In  policies  and  rules  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  social  welfare  board,  the  de- 
partment has,  for  many  years,  made  a  prac- 
tice of  consulting  the  groups  immediately 
concerned  with  administration,  1.  e.,  the 
counties  and  private  agencies  and  institu- 
tions. 

The  department  has  supervisory  resp>on- 
slblllty  for  the  following  public  assistance 
programs  which  are  administered  by  county 
boards  of  supervisors  through  county  wel- 
fare departments:  old  age  security,  aid  to 
needy  blind,  aid  to  partlaUy  self-supporting 
blind  residents,  and  aid  to  needy  children. 
(General  relief  Is  entirely  a  county  respon- 
sibility.) 

The  State  department  of  social  welfare  has 
advisory,  investigative,  and  reporting  pow- 
ers with  respect  to  public  welfare  and  relief 
programs  generally;  and  is  responsible  for 
licensing  l>oardlng  homes  and  Institutions 
for  the  care  of  aged  persons  and  chUdren  and 
for  licensing  child  placing  and  adoption 
agencies.  It  investigates  and  reports  to  the 
courts  on  adoption  cases,  except  in  step- 
parent adoptions,  and  In  cases  to  which  a 
licensed  agency  is  a  party.  The  department 
also  administers  the  prevention  of  blindness 
program  and  supervises  county  administra- 
tion of  the  child  welfare  services  program. 

In  practically  all  counties  boarding  homes 
for  aged  and  children  are  licensed  by  county 
welfare  departments  as  agents  of  the  State 
department  cf  social  welfare.  A  number 
of  counties  are  also  licensed  by  the  depart- 
ment to  make  adoptive  placements  and  to 
investigate  "Independent"  placements. 

Federal  grants-in-aid  are  received  for  the 
old  age  security,  aid  to  needy  blind,  aid  to 
needy  children  and  child  welfare  services 
programs,  under  conaltlon  that  they  are  ad- 
SQinUtered  in  accordance  with  the  Federal 


Social  Security  Act.    The  major  Federal  re- 
quirements are  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  State,  through  law,  rtiles,  reg- 
ulations, and  supervision,  liwure  uniform 
treatment  throughout  the  State  of  appli- 
cants for,  or  recipients  of,  assistance. 

2.  That  payments  of  assistance  be  made 
In  money  to  be  expended  under  the  control 
of  recipients. 

3.  That  any  person  have  the  right  of  a 
fair  hearing  If  he  believes  that  he  has  been 
denied  his  rights  under  the  law. 

4.  That  payments  be  made  on  the  basis 
of  need,  taking  into  consideration  Income 
and  resources. 

5.  That  empoyecs  of  State  and  county 
welfare  agencies  be  employed  under  a  merit 
system. 

ou>-ACE  sEcrnimr  in  cautoenia 

The  old  age  security  program  as  we  know 
It  today  Is  a  continuation  of  the  program 
set  up  by  legislative  enactment  In  1929. 
Under  the  original  law,  needy  persons  70 
years  of  age  or  over  who  had  been  citizens 
for  15  years  and  who  had  been  residents  of 
the  State  for  15  years  could  receive  assistance 
not  to  exceed  $30  a  month.  In  1936  the  law 
was  changed  to  bring  It  Into  conformity  with 
requirements  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act,  and  Federal  participation  In  the  coet  of 
the  program  began.  The  minimum  age  was 
lowered  to  65  years  and  the  residence  re- 
quirement was  reduced  to  5  years.  At  the 
same  time  the  maximum  grant  was  Increased 
to  $35  a  month.  This  was  Increased  from 
time  to  time  and  by  October  1948  the  maxi- 
mum was  set  at  $65. 

On  January  1,  1949.  article  XXV  of  the 
State  constitution  resulted  In  basic  changes 
in  the  program.  The  maximum  grant  was 
Increased  from  $65  to  $75.  The  age  require- 
ment was  reduced  from  65  to  63  years.  Rel- 
atives were  relieved  of  responsibility  for  sup- 
port of  aged  parents.  This  article  trans- 
ferred responsibility  for  administering  old 
age  security  from  the  counties  to  the  State, 
and  named  the  director  of  the  department. 

Article  XXV  was  repealed  by  article  XXVII 
of  the  State  constitution,  effective  March 
1,  1949,  article  XXVIl  provided  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  $75  maximum  grant  and 
reenacted  the  provisions  of  the  law  In  effect 
prior  to  January  1.  1949.  RespKJnslblllty  for 
administration  of  old-age  security  was  re- 
turned to  the  counties  under  State  super- 
vision, and  the  State  department  of  social 
welfare  was  again  headed  by  a  director  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor. 

The  old-age  security  program  now  pro- 
vides assistance  to  persons  who  do  not  have 
Income  sufficient  for  their  needs,  and  who 
meet  all  of  the  following  requirements: 

1.  Have  attained  the  age  of  65  years. 

a.  Are  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

3.  Have  resided  In  the  State  for  6  years 
out  of  the  last  9,  the  last  year  of  which 
immediately  preceded  the  date  of  applica- 
tion. 

4.  Do  not  possess  personal  property  the 
value  of  which,  less  all  encumbrances  of 
record,  exceeds  $1,200.  A  person  and  his 
spouse  who  are  both  applying  for,  or  are 
recipients  of.  old-age  security  shall  not  pos- 
sess personal  property  the  value  of  which, 
less  all  encumbrances  of  record,  exceeds 
$2,000. 

5.  Do  not  own  real  property,  the  assessed 
value  of  which,  less  all  encumbrances  of 
record,  exceeds  $3,500.  This  applies  to  a 
single  person  or  a  married  couple.  Real 
property  not  used  as  a  home  by  the  appli- 
cant or  recipient,  even  though  It  falls  within 
the  $3,500  assessed  value  limitation,  shall 
be  utilized  to  meet  his  cuiVent  needs. 

6.  Have  not  transferred  real  or  personal 
property  for  purpose  of  qualifying  for  aid. 

7.  Are  not  Inmates  of  public  Institutions. 

8.  Are  not  receiving  adequate  support  from 
responsible  relatives. 

A  recent  study  of  the  caseload  showed  the 
following  characteristics: 

The  average  age  is  a  little  under  75  years. 


The  average  length  of  CallXomla  residence 
Is  about  31  years. 

Approximately  80  percent  are  women. 

About  67  percent  own  no  real  property; 
28  percent  own  only  the  home  in  which  they 

live. 

About  32  percent  own  no  personal  prop- 
erty. 

About  49  percent  have  no  Income  other 
than  old-age  security. 

In  June  1951.  approximately  26  percent 
received  old-age  and  survivor's  Insurance 
benefits  concurrently  with  their  old-age  se- 
curity grants. 

In  October  1951,  there  were  274.533  re- 
cipients of  old-age  security.  This  repreeenu 
approximately  28  percent  of  the  SUte's  pop- 
ulation age  65  and  over.  The  total  asslst- 
ance  paid  in  this  group  In  October  1851  was 
$18,324,723,  an  average  of  $66  75  per  re- 
cipient. 

AID  TO  THE  BUND  IN  CALUORKIA 

California  has  three  social  welfare  pro- 
grams for  the  blind:  aid  to  needy  blind,  aid 
to  partially  self-supporting  blind  residents, 
and  prevention  of  blindness.  The  county 
welfare  departmenU  administer  the  two  aid 
to  the  blind  programs  under  the  supervision 
of  the  SUte  department  of  social  welfare. 
The  SUte  department  of  social  welfare  ad- 
ministers the  prevention  of  blindness  pro- 
gram with  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
welfare  departments. 

The  purpose  of  granting  aid  to  needy 
blind  Is  •■•  •  •  to  relieve  blind  persons 
from  the  distress  of  poverty,  to  enlarge  the 
economic  opportunities  of  the  blind,  and  to 
stimulate  the  blind  to  greater  efforts  In  striv- 
ing to  render  themselves  self-supporting.'*  * 
The  purpose  of  granting  aid  to  partially  self- 
supporting  blind  resldenu  Is  "•  •  •  to 
provide  a  plan  for  this  State  whereby  the 
blind  residents  of  this  State  may  be  en- 
couraged to  take  advantage  of  and  to  enlarge 
their  economic  opportunities,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  render  themselves  Independ- 
ent of  public  assistance  and  become  en- 
tirely self-supporting."  • 

The  chief  problem  created  for  most  men 
and  women  who  lose  their  vision  Is  to  And 
a  way  to  provide  themselves  with  the  neces- 
sities of  life.  At  present,  approximately  11.- 
600  needy  blind  persons  are  receiving  finan- 
cial assistance  In  the  form  of  aid  to  the 
blind.  This  has  been  estimated  to  consti- 
tute about  one-half  of  the  total  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  State. 

The  prevention  of  blindness  program  Is  a 
service  to  persons  whose  eye*condltlon  can 
be  Improved  by  treatment.  Such  persons 
must.  In  general,  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments of  the  aid  to  the  blind  laws.  Visual 
Impairment  need  not  come  within  the  defi- 
nition of  economic  blindness,  since  the  pw- 
poee  of  the  program  U  to  prevent  Individuals 
from  becoming  blind  as  well  as  to  restore 
sight. 

All  three  social  welfare  programs  for  the 
blind  are  geared  to  encourage  the  rehabili- 
tation of  sightless  men  and  women  by  assist- 
ing them  to  achieve  physical,  social,  and 
economic  adjustment — thus  reducing  de- 
pendency and  enriching  the  Uvea  of  these 
persons.  First,  financial  assistance  Is  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  the  basic 
needs  of  life.  Second,  blind  perso.is  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  try  to  achieve  self-support 
are  given  encouragement  through  generotis 
exempt-Income  provisions.  Finally,  the  spe- 
cial provision  for  eye  care  service  Is  avail- 
able to  all  applicants  and  recipients  who 
have  an  eye  condition  In  which  treatment 
may  either  restore  vision  or  prevent  further 
loss  of  sight. 

A  needy  blind  person  who  applies  for  aid 
to  the  needy  blind  Is  eligible  for  assistance 


'Sec.  3000 
tlons  Code. 

'Sec.  3400 
tlons  Code. 
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tf  be  maets  all  of  the  following  require- 
ments: 

I    He  Is  at  least  16  years  of  age. 

a  He  has  lived  In  California  5  years  out 
of  the  last  0  years  or  be  lost  bis  sight  in 
this  SUte. 

8  He  Is  not  an  Inmate  of  a  public  Institu- 
tion 

4  He  does  not  hnve  a  spouse,  parent,  or 
adult  child  financially  able  to  give  him  full 
support. 

5  He  doee  not  have  sulBclent  Income  to 
provide  himself  with  the  neceasitles  of  life. 
(Bamed  IrMmne.  not  excredlne  150.  le  dls- 
re«ar4ed  In  determining  eligibility  or  amount 
of  the  grant.) 

6  He  does  not  own  more  than  $1,200  In 
p«nooal  property  If  he  Is  married  and  his 
•fwuw  Is  also  applying  for  aid  to  needy  blind, 
the  combined  value  of  their  personal  prop- 
erty shall  not  rxceed  $2,000.  Personal  prop- 
erty does  not  Include  personal  effects. 

7.  He  does  rot  own  real  property  with  a 
county  assessed  value  In  excess  of  13.500, 
leas  any  encumbrances.  This  applies  to  a 
itngte  person  or  a  married  couple.  Real 
property  not  u^ed  as  a  home  must  t)e  utUlred 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  applicant  or  recipi- 
ent 

8  He  has  net  trsnaf erred  real  or  personal 
property  for  purpose  of  qualifying  for  aid. 

The  residence  requirement  and  property 
and  Income  limitations  vary  slightly  In  aid 
to  partially  self-supporting  blind  residents. 

The  maximum  monthly  amount  of  aid  to 
the  blind  is  $85. 

AS)    TO    MCKnr    CHUJUlf    IN    CAUrOKNIA 

Tbe  purpow'  of  aid  to  needy  children  la 
to  pfx>vide  children  deprived  of  parental  sup- 
port or  care  with  Unancial  aaatst&nc*  In  their 
own  bonMS.  In  the  homes  of  relatives,  or  In 
boarding  bomes  and  Initituilons  If  foster 
care  Is  necesfAry. 

Aid  to  needy  children  Is  the  oldest  of  the 
cateforlcal  ai<l  programs  financed  by  the 
SiaU.  The  lei^lslsture  began  to  appropriate 
funds  In  1666  to  private  institutions  maln- 
Ulning  needy  children. 

Tbe  plan  to  help  chUdren  in  tbetr  own 
homes  was  written  Into  tlie  aid  to  needy 
children  law  in  1913.  This  made  it  possible 
for  mothers  who  had  found  It  necessary  to 
place  their  c^illdren  In  institutions  to  re- 
SsUbll&b  their  homes.  Tcxlay.  leas  than  7 
percent  of  tlte  children  receiving  aid  to 
needy  chlldrea  are  living  In  foster  homes 
and  Institutions. 

A  chUd  Is  eligible  If  he  meeta  aU  of  the  fol- 
lowing   requlrcmenU: 

1.  His  family  does  not  have  sufficient  In- 
come to  meet  basic  needs. 

2.  Is  under  18  years  of  age. 

3.  Is  dsprlTtMl  of  parental  support  or  care 
by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
of  a  parent  from  the  home,  or  physical  or 
menUl  inrnpnclty  of  a  parent,  or  who  has 
been  rellnqul.'hed  for  adoption  and  has  been 
fouDd  to  be  unplacable  for  adoption. 

4.  Is  ccmrtdered  to  have  State  residence  If 
(a)  he  was  bcrn  In  California,  or  (b)  be  h.is 
been  piijrstcaily  present  In  Calif omla  (or  1 
year  Immediately  preceding  the  date  cf  ap- 
plication, or  (c)  tots  parent  has  resided  In 
CallftomU  for  a  period  of  1  year  Immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  application,  or  (di  the 
relative  with  whom  he  is  living  has  resided  In 
CallftTrnla  for  1  year  Immediately  preceding 
bin  birth  and  he  was  b^n-n  within  1  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  date  of  application. 

5  Does  not  own  real  property  (1  e.,  owned 
by  the  child  nr  parenU)  orer  $3,000  county 
assea.'-ed  valuation  after  deducting  encum- 
brances. Real  property  not  used  as  a  home 
Ly  the  child  or  his  parent,  even  though  It 
falls  within  the  $3,000  assessed  value  limita- 
tion, must  be  used  to  meet  the  needs  ol  the 
chtld   OT  tbe  parent. 

6  Does  not  own  personal  property  (1.  e., 
owned  by  the  child  and/or  parenU)  over 
•630. 


7.  His  parents  do  not  refuse  to  accept  rea- 
sonable  employment. 

Tbe  amount  of  aaslsUnce  paid  to  aid-to- 
needy-cblldren  famiUes  is  governed  by  sev- 
eral factors  Including  (1)  the  family's  needs 
as  defined  by  the  minimum  sUndard  of  ade- 
quate care  established  by  the  State  depart- 
tnrat  of  Bodal  welfare,  (2)  the  Income  re- 
ceived by  the  famUy.  and  (3)  the  maximum 
amounts  In  which  the  State  shares  for  fami- 
lies of  various  sizes.  This  maximum  is  $105 
per  month  for  one  eligible  child  and  Is 
graduated  upward  to  $S89  for  16  or  more 
eligible  children.  Counties  may  pay  more 
than  these  amounts  If  necessary  to  meet 
needs  of  the  family,  but  are  not  required  to 
do  so.  In  October  1951 ,  43  counties  granted 
assistance  In  excess  of  tbe  sututory  amounts 
to  some  families. 

The  average  monthly  grant  In  Aueust  1831 
w«s  $111  as  for  nil  famlUee;  for  families  with 
one  ellclble  child  the  averare  was  $74  56:  Tor 
famlllee  with  two  eligible  children.  $102  89; 
for  fsmllles  with  thre*"  eligible  children. 
$13034:  for  families  with  four  eligible  chil- 
dren. $15935:  for  famUlea  with  five  eligible 
cbtldren,  $183  36;  etc. 

or  the  toul  families  receiving  aid  to  needy 
children  In  Aupust  1951,  87  percent  had  one 
el1glb!e  child:  28  percent  had  two  children; 
17  percent,  three  children:  9  percent,  fotir 
children;  and  9  percent,  five  children  or 
more. 

In  October  1951  there  were  1M.808  chil- 
dren receiving  asstsUnce;  127.841  were  In 
65  264  tamlly  groups  and  8.966  In  foster 
homes  and  child  caring  insUlutlons. 

cmLD  wn^ABz  sntvicxs  in  CAurounA 

The  State  department  of  social  welfare  ad- 
ministers the  child  welfare  services  program 
as  provided  by  the  Social  Security  Act  under 
part  3  of  title  V 

TTie  program  Is  designed  to  assl-st  State 
welfare  agencies  "•  •  •  In  establish- 
ing, extending,  and  strengthening,  especial- 
ly In  predominantly  rural  areas,  public  wel- 
fare services  •  •  •  for  the  protection 
and  care  of  homeless,  dependent,  and  neg- 
lected children,  and  children  in  danger  of 
becoming  delinquent." 

The  Federal  allowance  to  the  State's  Is  de- 
termined on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the 
rural-child  population  of  the  State  to  the 
rural -child  population  of  the  United  Sutes. 
The  basic  allocation  to  California  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  »234.095. 

California's  first  child-welfare  services  plan 
was  approved  in  1936  and  the  program  has 
been  expanded  and  modified  with  the  chang- 
ing needs  of  the  State  since  its  Inception. 
Present  progriuns  emphasize  day  care  of  chil- 
dren. ezfTanded  temporary  foster-care  facili- 
ties, and  adoptions.  They  are  also  directed 
to  the  need  for  expandlnig  and  strengthen- 
ing over-all  chlld-weUare  programs  with 
emphasis  on  sound  case-work  services  to 
children  In  their  own  homes  as  a  means  of 
preTentlng  destrucuve  and  unnecessary  out- 
of-home  placement. 

California  submits  a  plan  of  operation  an- 
nually to  tbe  Federal  security  agency.  Un- 
der this  plan,  the  Department  now  pro- 
vides: 

1.  Regular  service  to  local  welfare  agencies 
through  a  staff  of  trained  child -welfare  con- 
sul unts. 

a.  Supervision  of  county  child-welfare 
eervioes  programs  operating  tmder  a  con- 
tract with  the  department. 

3.  Educational  leave  stipends  to  employees 
of  county  welfare  departments  to  enable 
them  to  secure  graduate  social-work  train- 
ing for  use  in  the  chUd-welfare  field. 

The  basic  plan  for  the  year  1951-52  in- 
cluded provision  for  13  SUte  positions:  a 
supervisor  of  the  bureau  of  child-welfare 
services.  10  child-welfare  field  represenU- 
tlves  and  3  child-welfare  consultanu. 
Agreements  with  22  counties  Included  full  or 
partial  Federal  reimbursement  for  the  sala- 


ries of  45  county  employees — 28  child  wel- 
fare services  workers  and  17  supervisors. 
Twelve  Child  welfare  services  educational 
leaves  were  approved  to  begin  in  September 
1951. 

The  child  welfare -services  workers  em- 
ployed by  county  welfare  departments  carry 
a  variety  of  assignments  in  accordance  with 
the  specific  plan  for  each  county.  These 
workers  carry  cases  requiring  skilled  serv- 
ices to  children  who  may  be  living  in  their 
own  homes  or  In  foster  homes;  the  families 
may  be  self -supporting  or  receiving  some 
form  of  public  assistance.  Workers  also  par- 
ticipate in  local  community  organization 
projects. 

Child  welfare  services  staff  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  received  must  meet  approved 
minimum  educational  and  social  work  ex- 
perience requlremenU.  This  lnc:udes  at 
least  1  year  of  graduate  study  in  an  accred- 
ited school  of  social  work. 

Counties  at  present  included  In  the  plan 
for  1951-52  are; 

Areas  of  special  need:  Contra  Costa,  River- 
side, Sacramento,  San  Bernardino.  San  Dlcgo. 
San  Francisco,  San  Mateo,  SanU  Barbara, 
Santa  Clara. 

Rural:  Fresno.  Humboldt,  Kern.  Madera, 
Marin.  Mendocino.  Plumas.  San  Luis  Obispo, 
Shasta.  Solano,  Sonoma.  Stanislaus.  Tulare. 

riNAHCE  IN  CAi-rroaKiA 

The  old-age  security,  aid  to  needy  blind, 
and  aid  to  needy  children  programs  are 
financed  Jointly  by  the  Federal,  State,  and 
county  governments.  In  old-age  security 
and  aid  to  needy  blind,  the  maximum  Fed- 
eral share  Is  $30  per  recipient.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  grant,  after  deducting  the 
Federal  share,  is  paid  by  the  State  and  the 
counties  on  a  six-sevenths  to  one-seventh 
ratio  in  old-age  sectirlty  and  three-fourths 
to  one-fourth  ratio  In  aid  to  needy  blind. 
The  Federal  Government  does  not  share  in 
expenditures  for  aid  to  the  partially  self- 
supporting  blind  residents;  the  SUte  and 
counties  share  in  the  cost  on  tbe  ba&is  of  a 
five-sixths  to  one-sixth  sharing  ratio. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  a  propor- 
tion of  the  grant  up  to  the  following  monthly 
amounts  for  aid  to  needy  children:  $16.50 
for  the  needy  relative  with  whom  a  child  is 
living,  $16.50  for  one  child  in  the  family,  and 
$12  for  each  additional  child  In  the  family. 
The  SUte  pays  two-thirds  of  the  remaining 
monthly  grant  up  to  the  statutory  maitmum 
for  the  number  of  children  In  the  family. 
The  county  pays  the  remainder  of  the  assist- 
ance. The  Federal  Government  does  not 
participate  In  assistance  to  children  living  in 
boarding  homes  or  in&tltution£. 

The  Federal  Government  pays  50  percent  of 
the  costs  incurred  by  the  SUte  and  counties 
for  administration  of  old-age  security,  aid 
to  the  blind,  and  aid  to  needy  children. 

For  each  recipient  of  old-age  security  or 
aid  to  needy  blind  who  Is  admitted  to  a 
county  institution  for  medical,  hospital,  or 
infirmary  caie  at  county  expense,  the  SUte 
pcvfi  $35  20  per  month  to  the  county  toward 
the  cost  of  care.  These  paymeiit*  begin  with 
the  month  following  the  month  in  which 
direct  aid  to  the  Individual  is  discontinued. 
Tbe  SUte  pays  the  full  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  county  public  adoption  agencies  li- 
censed by  the  department  of  social  welfare 
and  for  the  cost  of  care  of  children  accepted 
by  the  county  for  adoption,  not  to  exceed 
$200  a  child. 

The  State  also  pays  for  the  cost  of  licensing 
boarding  homes  for  aged  and  children  by 
delegated  counties,  up  to  $4  a  month  per 
license. 

The  revenues  for  supporting  both  assist- 
ance and  administrative  costs  are  derived 
from  general  taxes  of  the  Sute,  the  counUea. 
and  the  Federal  Government. 

The  following  table  shews  expenditures  for 
assistance  by  propram  and  by  sovirce  ct 
funds  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvat*  30,  Idai.: 
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Program 


Old-age  security. .  .™.........^.— .— — — — 

Aid  to  needy  Wind 

Aid  to  partially  self-supporting  blind  residents... 
Aid  to  ne«dy  children - 


Booroe  of  funda 


Total 


$223.30a038 

10,116.612 

6a&75« 

78,485,858 


Federal 


186. 3M.  i'>4 
3.673,175 


%  975, 015 


8Ute 


WOO.  776. 161 

i'M5.486 

52i7«« 

32.  601.  903 


County 


|l<i.  129.  433 
1,  .597. 951 

iai.9go 

18,90ti.9tl 


For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1951, 
the    State    paid    the    following    amounts    to 
counties  for  the  specified  programs: 
Por  Institutional  care  of  former 

recipients  of  old-age  secxirlty 

and  aid  to  needy  blind $1,763,696 

For  licensing  of  boarding  homes 

and  institutions 654.  564 

Por  the  administration    of    the 

adoption  program  and  for  the 

cost  care  of  adoptive  children.        452.0^ 


TnimanUm:  The  Issue  of  1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
OP 

HON.  WESLEY  A.  D'EWART 

or    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  D'FWART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  offer  an  article  which 
I  have  prepared  for  the  people  of  my 
district: 

Trumanism:  Thk  Isstrz  or  1952 

Regardless  of  whom  the  Democrat  Party 
nominates  for  President  at  its  convention 
next  week,  Trumanlsm,  as  It  has  developed 
under  the  Pair  Deal  and  as  It  was  Inher- 
ited from  the  New  Deal,  will  be  the  Issue 
In  the  coming  election.  Only  the  name 
will  change.  Mr.  Truman  himself  has  made 
this  clear  In  recent  sjjeeches  and  press  con- 
ferences, and  It  must  be  obvious  to  all  Amer- 
icans. 

We  speak  of  the  Roosevelt  administration 
with  Its  New  Deal  and  the  Truman  admin- 
istration with  the  Fair  Deal,  but  for  all 
practical  purposes  they  have  been  one  ad- 
ministration with  the  same  basic  programs 
and  principles,  the  same  combination  of 
political  forces,  and  the  same  sjjeech  writ- 
ers and  policy  makers.  The  name  may 
change,  the  symbol  may  change,  some  of 
the  faces  may  be  new,  but  fundamentally 
the  principles  and  objectives  are  the  same. 

The  leading  contenders  for  the  Democrat 
nomination  are:  Senators  Kefauver,  Kerr, 
and  Russell,  Averell  Harrlman.  and  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson.  As  the  candidate  of  the 
Southern  States.  Senator  RtrssEix  until  now 
has  maintained  an  Independent  and  even 
antladmlnlstratlon  stand  on  some  basic  Is- 
sues. As  a  result  he  Is  conceded  little  chance 
of  the  nomination.  All  of  the  other  con- 
tenders have  long  played  an  Important  role 
In  the  New  and  Fair  Deal  organizations. 
The  nominee  of  the  Democrat  convention 
will  be  a  man  who  Is  already  a  part  of  the 
Truman  machine. 

THUMANISM    IN    POLITICS 

The  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  organization,  has 
maintained  Itself  in  office  over  the  years 
through  a  strange  coalition  of  forces  whose 
common  desire  Is  power.  These  forces  in- 
clude the  left  wing  now  united  In  the  Amer- 
icans for  Democratic  Action,  the  big  city 
minority  groups.  State  and  city  political  ma- 
chines and  their  criminal  cohorts,  the  great 
number  of  people  who  depend  upon  these 
political  machines  for  their  living,  and  ttie 
.^peclal  Interest  groups  whom  the  party  hier- 
archy Is  willing  to  promise  special  advantages 


even  when  knowing  that  the  promises  are 
contradictory  or  will  not  be  fulfilled.  On 
this  strange  combination,  plus  southerners 
who  vote  Democrat  by  habit  or  to  protect 
seniority  In  congressional  committees,  the 
cynical  leaders  of  the  New  Deal  have  managed 
a  victory  In  every  presidential  election  since 
1932. 

Between  elections,  the  component  parts, 
frequently  go  their  own  ways,  leaving  the 
persistent  liberals  In  charge  of  framing  the 
socialistic  policies  propounded  In  Presiden- 
tial messages,  and  the  hard-bitten  political 
bosses  In  charge  of  a  ruthless  patronage  sys- 
tem that  often  puts  the  Interests  of  the 
country  second  to  the  collection  of  campaign 
contributions  or  votes. 

All  of  the  possible  Democrat  nominees  have 
been  a  part  of  this  strange  political  organi- 
zation in  the  past.  The  fact  that  It  has 
won  five  successive  presidential  elections 
makes  It  certain  that  whichever  man  Is 
nominated,  he  will  use  the  same  old  tools 
again.    Indeed,  he  will  have  no  choice. 

TSITMANISU  IN  rORKlON  ATTAIRS 

The  Democrat  nominee,  whoever  he  may 
be,  win  inherit  the  Acheson  foreign  policy — 
the  foreign  policy  of  Roosevelt  and  Truman. 
Under  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Acheson  held  a  variety 
of  lesser  posts  and  tised  his  position  to  en- 
gage In  a  running  battle  with  Secretary  Hull. 
Joseph  Drew,  and  others  In  the  old  State 
Department,  whose  views  were  firmly  op- 
posed to  collaboration  with  Russia.  Acheson 
emerged  the  victor  In  this  battle,  he  com- 
pletely captured  President  Truman,  and  he 
will  be  the  albatross  around  the  neck  of  any 
Democrat  nominee.  Can  the  Democrat  nom- 
inee repudiate  the  Acheson  foreign  policy? 
Can  he  repudiate  the  kind  of  leadership  that 
has  resulted  In  repeated  humiliation  for 
America,  loss  of  prestige  all  over  the  world, 
and  such  costly  blunders  as  were  made  at 
Tehran,  Yalta,  and  Potsdam?  Is  there  any 
chance  that  he  could  eliminate  from  the 
State  Department  his  political  supporters, 
the  appointees  of  his  predecessor,  who 
have  designed  and  carried  out  these  policies? 
This  record  of  disaster  In  Asia  and  costly 
blunders  In  Europe  Is  the  record  of  the 
Democrat  administration  In  foreign  affairs. 
It  is  a  record  of  war  In  1917,  war  In  1941.  and 
war  In  1950.  It  Is  the  record  upon  which 
the  Democrat  nominee  will  have  to  run. 

TRUMANISIC    IN    DOMESTIC    KTTMUS 

The  Democrat  nominee  also  will  be  run- 
ning on  the  Truman  tax-and -spend  program, 
the  program  of  planned  Inflation  that  has 
reduced  by  one-half  the  purchasing  power  of 
the  dollars  earned  by  every  worklngman  In 
America,  while  pretending  to  be  Interested 
In  the  public  welfare.  Truman  taxes  have 
taken  more  from  the  American  people  than 
all  the  taxes  levied  In  all  the  administrations 
of  all  the  Presidents  since  the  inauguration 
of  George  Washington.  Can  the  Democrat 
nominee  repudiate  Mr.  Truman's  tax  pro- 
gram? Or  Is  It  not  more  likely  that  he  can 
expect  only  to  continue  and  enlarge  It?  Can 
the  Democrat  nominee  repudiate  the 
spending  program  and  promise  to  reduce  the 
waste  and  extravagance  and  the  Immense 
Federal  payroll?  Not  for  a  moment.  His 
election  could  be  possible  only  with  the  de- 
voted support  of  the  political  favorites  who 
benefit  from  extravagance,  whose  carelessness 
has  created  the  waste,  and  whose  Jobs  he 
must  promise  to  continue  in  return  for  their 
campaign  efforts. 


The  Democrat  nominee  will  Inherit  also 
the  dangerous  and  often  socialistic  programs 
which  have  been  the  window  dressing  of  the 
so-called  liberal  Truman  program — socialized 
medicine,  Federal  regimentation  of  farmers. 
Federal  control  of  the  means  of  production 
and  distribution.  Federal  ownership  of  nat- 
ural resources.  Federal  control  of  public  edu- 
cation. Federal  seizure  of  private  property. 
Federal  Infringement  upon  the  constitu- 
tional freedoms  of  every  American  cltlzea. 
This  is  the  domestic  Truman  New  Deal -Fair 
Deal  program  as  It  has  been  for  20  years — 
.<ippeallng  to  the  weakest  Instlncu  of  the  peo- 
ple; Their  greed,  self-interest,  and  fears.  The 
Truman  nominee  Is  bound  to  this  program. 
Kefauver.  Kerr,  Harrlman.  and  SteTenson 
are  already  the  captives  of  the  leaders  In  this 
program.     They  can  only  promise  to  carry  on. 

OlfLT  THI  SYMBOL  CHANCES 

The  Democrat  nominee  can  have  no  chance 
unless  he  solicits  the  support  of  the  Truman 
appointees  who  are  responsible  for  scandals  In 
almost  every  Federal  Department,  and  the 
corrupt  city  and  State  machines  that  alone 
can  deliver  the  votes  In  such  places  as  Chi- 
cago, New  York  City.  St.  Louis,  and  Kansas 
City.  Jersey  City,  and  many  others.  He  will 
be  their  servant,  as  Mr.  Truman  has  been. 
He  will  have  to  pay  for  their  votes,  as  Mr. 
Truman  has  done,  with  the  pardons  and 
paroles,  within  weeks  after  he  took  office, 
of  the  ballot  thieves  of  Missouri,  the  Capone 
gangsters  In  Chicago,  the  convicted  mayor  of 
Boston,  and  the  New  Deal  boy  wonder  who 
stuffed  the  ballot  boxes  of  Kentucky.  And 
he  will  need  to  replenish  the  Truman  supply 
of  whitewash,  to  cover  up  the  sale  of  Federal 
ofSces  by  the  Mississippi  administration 
Democrat  Committee,  the  use  af  ambassa- 
dorial assignments  as  sanctuary  for  political 
corruptlonlsts.  and  the  coddling  of  pink  and 
red  herring  in  the  Department  of  Stat*. 

Many  Americans  sighed  with  relief  when 
Mr.  Truman  took  himself  out  of  the  poUUcal 
race  In  late  March.  To  many  Americans  he 
has  become  the  symtx)!  of  confiscatory  taxes, 
graft,  unsavory  politics,  foreign  bungling, 
and  more  and  more  spending.  Amerlcaru 
can  be  trapped  by  the  habit  of  reacting  to 
symtmls. 

In  this  crucial  year,  when  the  fate  of  the 
Nation  Is  truly  In  the  balance,  we  must  never 
forget  that  the  Truman  departure  means 
only  the  symbol  has  changed— the  Truman 
program  In  all  Its  manifestations  will  be  the 
program  of  any  man  the  Democrat  Party  may 
nominate  to  succeed  him.  Trumanlsm  Is  the 
Issue. 


Federal  Aid  to  EdacaHon 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  Missouxi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MOUIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  educational 
crises  which  continues  to  face  us  in  this 
country.  We  all  know  that  the  comple- 
tion of  a  school  year  is  no  more  final 
than  the  formal  ending  of  Congress,  be- 
cause the  problems  go  on.  The  need  for 
Federal  aid  to  education  Is  not  a  dead 
issue  because  you  know,  as  well  as  I  do. 
that  the  urgent  need  for  aid  to  our 
schools  is  still  with  us. 

It  is  still  with  us  because  almost  noth- 
ing short  of  a  miracle  could  pull  ik;  out 
of  this  situation.  The  facts  of  the  case 
we  all  know.    Nation-wide  surveys  re- 
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veal  that  our  schools  are  In  desperate 
need  of  more  teachers,  more  buildings, 
and  money  to  finance  them  through  this 
period.  Tlie  statistics  of  elementary 
and  secondary  education  point  out  to  us 
the  lncrea.'.ed  demand  for  school  serv- 
ices and  the  decreases  In  qualified  man- 
power and  the  purchasing  power  of  our 
school  dollirs. 

During  World  War  II  the  enrollment 
in  schools  dechned  slightly,  many  fully 
qualified  teachers  left  the  profession, 
school  construction  practically  stopped, 
and  financial  support  lagged. 

By  1947,  however,  constructive  forces 
among  all  citizens  l)egan  to  move  rapidly 
to  remedy  this  wartinK^  neglect  and  loss. 
The  Council  of  State  Oovernments  pub- 
lished a  very  fine  study  In  1949  of  our  48 
State  9cho<Jl  systems  In  an  effort  to  assist 
the  States  in  working  out  solutions  of 
the  problems  which  faced  their  respec- 
tive schoo:  systems. 

A  great  deal  has  been  done  by  citizens* 
groups  in  local  communities  to  alleviate 
our  school  problems,  but  to  date  the 
over-all  ni^eds  have  not  been  completely 
relieved. 

In  this  year  we  still  find  that  our 
schCMl  manpower  is  affected,  as  well  as 
financial  .support,  and  school  construc- 
tion. Meanwhile  enrollments  steadily 
continue  to  Increase,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  school  dollar  declines,  and 
school  administrators  find  that  they  are 
forced  to  employ  many  p>eople  to  teach 
who  do  net  meet  the  State  requirements 
for  cerllflcation. 

These  problens  are  further  compli- 
cated by  Sation-wide  manpower  condi- 
tions, esp.?cially  the  uncertain  demands 
of  active  military  service,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  reftrainLs  upon  school  construc- 
tk>n  and  the  increasing  budget  and  taxa- 
tion of  our  Federal  Government — due 
largely  to  our  defeiise  program.  All  of 
these  conditions  are  In  turn  affected  by 
world-wide  economic  forces  and  unrest. 
In  our  present  pcxsition  of  world  leader- 
ship in  the  necessary  struggle  for  na- 
tional security  and  for  peace  and  free- 
dom for  iiU  peoples  everywhere,  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  Federal  Government 
have  Increased  by  leaps  and  bounds,  re- 
sulting ill  turn  in  tremendous  increases 
in  our  Federal  taxation.  This  combina- 
tion of  heavy  Federal  expenditures  for 
defervse  nnd  foreign  aid.  tocether  with 
lower  purchasing  power  and  higher 
local  and  State  governmental  costs  pro- 
duces a  general  public  reaction  against 
any  increase  in  local  taxation  for  any 
purpose,  no  matter  how  e.ssential.  With 
ttois  understandable  reluctance  to  in- 
crease Iccal  and  SUte  taxes,  it  follows 
that  any  effort  to  meet  the  need  for 
higher  teachers*  salaries,  new  school 
CDnstrucUon,  and  recruitment  in  teacher 
education  is  seriously  handicapped. 

Many  of  us  in  Congress  are  well  aware 
of  these  existing  conditions  in  our 
schools.  Although  It  was  limited  aid, 
the  Eighty-first  Congress  recognized  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government  for  the 
Impact  ciiused  by  Federal  activities  upon 
the  local  educational  agencies  and  en- 
acted some  emergency  ICRislatlon  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  schcwls  in  federally 
affected  areas.  Under  one  of  these  laws 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 


cation was  authorized  to  make  contribu- 
tions toward  operating  costs  of  the  local 
schools  overburdened  with  increased  at- 
tendance, as  the  result  of  Federal  activi- 
ties, and  deprived  of  local  revenues  be- 
cause of  the  tax-exempt  status  of  Federal 
properties. 

A  recent  report  of  the  United  States 
Office  of  Education  shows  that  Missouri 
was  entitled  to  receive  $295,189  for  schcx)l 
operation  and  maintenance  in  our  fed- 
erally affected  areas. 

The  other  school -aid  leifislation  passed 
by  Congress  provided  for  grants  to  the 
States  for  inventory  surveys  of  their  ex- 
isting school  facilities,  and  to  determine 
the  need  for  constructing  additional 
school  buildings.  It  also  authorized 
financial  assistance  for  school  construc- 
tion in  federally  affected  areas.  Under 
the  first  section  of  this  legLslation.  Mis- 
souri was  allotted  $72,520  for  an  inven- 
tory of  our  existing  school  facilities. 
Under  the  second  part  of  the  law,  Mis- 
souri had  $2,050,865  reserved  of  the  Fed- 
eral funds  for  the  cx)nstruction  of  vital 
school  construction  projects. 

Although  this  legislation  indicates  the 
Federal  Government's  recognition  of  its 
responsibility  for  federally  affected  areas, 
you  and  I  know  perfectly  well  that  It 
meets  only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the 
pressing  problems  of  our  schools. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Congress  has 
not,  up  to  this  time,  approved  any  con- 
structive measures  for  over-all  Federal 
aid  to  education  because  I  earnestly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  of  vital  importance.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  details  and  opposi- 
tion which  have  bogged  it  down  are  quite 
small,  in  comparison  to  the  over-all  need 
for  Federal  aid  to  meet  the  emergency 
facing  our  school  systems. 

We  understand  and  can  justify  our 
expenditures  for  defense,  foreign  aid, 
social  security,  public  health,  and  many 
other  vital  programs.  However,  we  must 
find  the  means  and  a  way  to  convince 
people  that  our  schools  are  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

Our  school  systems  have  helped  this 
Nation  reach  its  peak  of  leadership  today 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  And  to 
our  loyal  teachers  we  owe  a  great  deal. 
For  generations  we  have  confidently 
placed  our  children  in  their  hands.  In 
recent  years,  in  many  cases,  our  teachers 
have  accepted  even  more  school  responsi- 
bility in  the  guidance  of  our  young 
people.  More  extracurricular  activities 
have  been  added  to  our  educational  sys- 
tems and  our  teachers  have  graciously 
accepted  this  additional  responsibility. 

I  cannot  help  feeling — and  I  hope 
others  will  realise  it — that  our  teachers 
are  our  first  line  of  defense.  I  am  sure, 
in  fact,  that  they  always  have  been,  but 
we  have  never  talked  alwut  it  enough. 
Our  school  teachers,  who  are  so  grossly 
underpaid,  are  the  quiet  force  in  this 
country  that  molds  our  most  precious 
resource — our  children.  The  full  impact 
of  the  valuable  service  teachers  give  to 
the  people  of  this  country  and  its  future. 
In  a  sense,  ultimately  guides  the  destiny 
of  the  free  world.  I  earnestly  hope.  In 
the  near  future,  that  we  can  find  a  way 
to  provide  for  our  school  systems  the 
additional  financial  support  which  they 
so  urgently  need. 


United  States  Ships  May  Pay  Hig^ 
Seaway  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GEORGE  D.  AIKEN 

or   VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaiumous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  entitled  "United  States 
Shipfi  May  Pay  High  Seaway  Bill." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Uktted  states  Ships  Mat  Pat  High  Seawat 
Bn,L — Control  or  ToLts  Lravks  Canada 
Free  To  Favor  Ttpe  or  Goods  Moved  by  Her 
Vessels 

Toronto,  July  5. — Experts  are  convinced 
that  the  all-Canadian  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
wm  pay  for  itself  and  privately  they  will 
admit  that  American  ships  and  shippers  may 
foot  more  of  the  bill  thsm  they  expect. 

Canada,  left  alone  to  build  the  canal,  also 
has  been  left  with  control  of  tolls  over  the 
route  from  Montreal  Into  Lake  Erie.  The 
1&09  boundary  waters  treaty  provides  that 
either  country  can  charge  tolls  for  the  use 
of  canals  within  Its  own  territory.  That 
leaves  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Authority, 
established  by  an  act  of  Parliament  last  E>e- 
cember.  In  full  charge  of  finances. 

Even  though  the  B&cae  tolls  must  be 
charged  American  and  Canadian  vessels  ply- 
ing the  waterway,  the  Authority  could  place 
a  low  toll  on  wheat  and  a  high  toll  on  motor 
cars,  for  example.  This  would  be  favoring 
classes  of  goods  moved  largely  by  Canadian 
shlpijers  over  those  classes  In  which  Ameri- 
cans predominate. 

riNAL  DBCIBION   CANADA'S 

United  States  shippers  and  shipowners 
would  be  free  to  make  representations  to  the 
Authority  regarding  tolls,  but  the  final  de- 
cision rests  with  Canadians.  They  must  ob- 
viously set  rates  that  wUl  make  the  seaway 
route  attractive  to  as  much  commerce  as  pos- 
sible. To  make  the  seaway  pay  for  Itself, 
present  volume  must  be  Increased  several 
times. 

Tlie  last  official  estimates  of  the  cost  of  an 
all-Canadian  peaway  put  the  price  charge- 
able to  navigation  at  $245,993,000  In  Decem- 
ber 1950.  Ontario  and  the  as  yet  unnamed 
American  power  agency,  almost  certain  to  be 
the  New  York  State  Power  Authority,  would 
put  up  about  $200,000,000  each  for  the  hydro 
works  needed  to  produce  2,200.000  horse- 
power. 

However,  since  those  estimates  were  made, 
costs  of  materials  and  labor  have  driven  the 
total  figure  up  about  15  percent.  But  since 
it  will  take  at  least  5  years  to  finance  the 
hydro  development,  seaway  prices  and  wages 
may  climb  higher  or  even  decrease,  leaving 
the  final  cost  In  doubt. 

At  the  same  time,  total  annual  charges 
were  figured  to  be  about  $16,000,000  Including 
amortization  of  the  debt,  interest,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation.  The  annual  potential 
traffic  volume  over  the  seaway  should  be 
about  45,000,000  tons.  Expserts  figure  the 
savings  on  transportation  costs  would  nm 
about  $45,000,000  a  year. 

nUNSPORTATlON    GAIN   SEEN 

Even  with  sufficient  tolls  to  cover  the  an- 
nual charges,  the  savings  In  transportation 
costs  would  be  considerable. 

Present  plans  still  leave  Lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  and  Michigan  locked  to  deep-draft 
vessels.      But    Canada    Is    banking    on    the 
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strength  of  the  steel  lobby  In  Washington 
to  bretUc  this  bottleneck  eventually. 

The  United  States  has  always  borne  the 
major  coat  of  dredging  the  channela  In  the 
Detroit  RtVOT,  Lake  St.  Clair.  St.  Clair  River, 
and  St.  Marj's  River.  Further  deepening  will 
be  required  to  provide  the  27  feet  of  water 
necessary  to  link  the  Atlantic  with  the  head 
of  the  lakes. 

Congress  may  balk  at  spending  the  $88,- 
000,000  needed  to  complete  this  work,  but 
Canadian  officials  are  confident  the  steel 
spokesmen  will  muster  enough  support  to 
push  the  bill  through.  The  argument  will 
be  that  iron  ore  from  Labrador  will  be  com- 
ing into  Lake  Erie  ports  In  larger  boats  at 
less  cost  per  ton  and  the  upper  Lakes  should 
not  be  put  at  such  a  disadvantage. 


The  Miracle  of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or  mssotru 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from  Mainspring  by  Henry  Grady 
Weaver: 

Thz  Mibaclk  or  America 

America  is  a  great  country  in  which  to  live. 

In  less  than  a  hundred  years  we  Americans 
have  conquered  the  darkness  of  night — from 
pine  knots  and  candles  to  electric  bulbs, 
neon  lights,  fluorescent  tubes. 

We  have  created  wholly  new  and  astound- 
ing defenses  against  weather — from  fireplaces 
to  stoves,  furnaces,  automatic  biirners,  in- 
sulation, air  conditioning. 

We  are  conquering  pain  and  disease,  pro- 
longing life,  and  resisting  death  Itself — with 
anesthetics,  surgery,  sanitation,  hygiene, 
dietetics. 

We  have  made  stupendous  attacks  on 
space — from  oxcarts,  rafts,  and  canoes  to 
railroads,  steamboats,  streetcars,  subways, 
automobiles,  trucks,  busses,  airplanes — and 
attacks  on  time  through  telephone,  tele- 
graph, and  radio. 

We  have  moved  from  back-breaking  drudg- 
ery Into  the  modern  age  of  power,  substitut- 
ing steam,  electricity,  and  gasoline  for  the 
brawn  of  man — and  today  the  nuclear  physi- 
cist is  taking  over  and  finding  ways  for  sub- 
duing to  hiiman  uses  the  Infinitesimal  tlnl- 
ness  within  the  structure  of  the  atom,  sap- 
ping a  new  source  of  power  so  vast  that  It 
bids  fair  to  dwarf  anything  that  has  gone 
before. 

We  in  America  have  outdistanced  the  world 
In  extending  the  benefits  of  Inventions  and 
discoveries  to  the  vast  majority  of  people  In 
all  walks  of  life. 

Just  what  has  been  responsible  for  this 

unprecedented  burst  of  progress  which  has 
so  quickly  transformed  a  hostile  wilderness 
Into  the  most  prosperous  and  advanced 
country  that  the  world  has  ever  known? 

Maybe  the  best  way  to  find  the  answer  is 
first  to  rule  out  some  of  the  factors  that  were 
not  responsible. 

To  say  that  It's  because  of  our  natural  re- 
sources is  hardly  the  answer.  The  same  rich 
resources  were  here  back  when  the  mound 
builders  held  forth.  Americans  have  had 
no  monopoly  on  Iron,  coal,  copper,  alumi- 
num, zinc.  lead,  or  other  materials.  Such 
things  have  always  been  available  to  human 
beings.  China,  India.  Russia.  Africa,  all  have 
great  natural  resources.  Crude  oil  oozed 
from  the  earth  In  Baku  4,000  years  ago — 
and  when  Julius  Caesar  marched  west  into 


Gaul,  Europe  Itself  was  a  rich  and  virgin 
wilderness  inhabited  by  a  few  roving  savages 
much  the  same  as  here  In  America  when 
Capt.  John  Smith  and  his  Virginia  colonists 
arrived. 

Is  It  because  we  work  harder?  Again  the 
answer  is  "No"  because  In  most  coun'jlea 
the  people  work  much  harder  on  the  average 
than  we  do. 

Can  It  be  that  we  are  a  people  of  Inherent 
superiority?  That  sounds  good  in  after- 
dinner  oratory  and  goes  over  big  at  election 
time,  but  the  argument  is  difficult  to  sup- 
port. Down  through  the  centuries  our  an- 
cestors. Including  the  Anglo-Saxons,  have 
starved  right  along  with  everyone  else.  We 
are  a  Nation  of  every  race,  every  color,  every 
creed  under  the  sun. 

Can  It  be  that  we  have  more  energy  than 
other  peoples  of  the  world?  That's  not  the 
answer  either,  but  It's  getting  pretty  close. 
We  are  not  endowed  with  any  superior  en- 
ergy— either  mental  or  physical — but  It  is  a 
fact  that  we.  In  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, have  made  more  effective  xise  of  our 
human  energies  than  any  other  people  on 
the  face  of  the  globe,  anywhere  or  at  any 
time. 

That's  the  answer — the  real  answer — the 
only  answer — individual  freedom  to  xise  our 
own  mental  and  physical  energy  as  we 
thought  best. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  who  oc- 
cupy only  6  percent  of  the  world's  land  area 
and  who  represent  less  than  7  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  own:  85  percent  of 
the  world's  automobiles,  60  percent  of  the 
life  Insurance  policies,  54  percent  of  the 
telephones,  48  percent  of  the  radio  sets,  46 
percent  of  the  electric  power  capacity,  35 
percent  of  the  world's  railway  mileage.  30 
percent  of  the  Improved  highways,  92  percent 
of  the  modern  bathtubs. 

Before  World  War  II,  Americans  consumed : 
75  percent  of  the  world's  silk,  60  percent  of 
the  world's  rubber,  50  percent  of  the  world's 
coffee,  40  percent  of  the  world's  salt. 

This  last  Item  may  sound  a  bit  trivial,  but 
economists  tell  us  that  the  use  of  salt  Is  one 
of  the  best  Indications  of  a  nation's  pro- 
duction and  general  standard  of  living. 
Taking  that  statement  at  Its  face  value,  leads 
to  the  startling  conclusion  that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  exactly  nine  times 
better  off  than  the  average  p>eople  In  the  rest 
Of  the  world. 

Here  In  this  Republic,  less  than  7  percent 
of  the  earth's  population  has  created  more 
new  wealth  than  all  the  other,  more  than 
two  billion,  people  In  the  rest  of  the  world — 
and  the  benefits  of  this  great  wealth  have 
been  more  widely  distributed  than  In  any 
other  country — or  at  any  other  time. 

In  addition  to.  or  rather  as  a  result  of, 
such  accomplishments,  we  have  more 
churches,  more  schools,  more  libraries,  more 
recreational  facilities,  more  hospitals. 

Americans  have  gone  further  than  any 
other  people  In  the  elimination  of  abusive 
child  labor  practices,  the  reduction  of  back- 
breaking  drudgery,  the  spread  of  literacy, 
enlightenment,  health,  longevity,  general 
well-being,  and  good  will  toward  others. 

Ours  Is  the  only  continent  on  which  there 
has  never  been  a  general  famine.  Aside 
from  the  early  settlers,  few  people  In  Amer- 
ica have  ever  gone  hungry. 

Even  In  the  depths  of  our  worst  depres- 
sion, Americans  on  relief  were  living  better 
than  most  of  the  fuUy  employed  In  other 
countries. 

There  Is  more  laughter  and  more  song  In 
these  United  States  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world. 

In  shops,  streets,  factories,  elevators,  on 
highways  and  on  farms — everywhere.  Ameri- 
cans are  a  most  friendly  and  kindly  people — 
responsive  to  every  rumor  of  distress. 

Someone  in  America  will  always  divide  his 
food  or  share  ills  gasoline  or  tire  tool  with 
the  person  in  need. 


Somehow.  America  has  bred  a  degree  of 
human  sympathy  that  Is  without  paraUel  In 
the  history  of  mankind. 

It  Is  only  in  America  that  rank  and  Qle 
citlzetis,  over  and  over  again,  have  made  mil- 
lions of  small  sacrifices  in  order  to  pour 
wealth  over  the  re«t  of  the  world,  and  relieve 
suffering  In  such  far-away  places  as  Armenia. 
Russia.  China,  and  Japan. 

With  the  shortest  working  hours  on  earth, 
we  have  greater  opportunities  for  self-im- 
provement and  {jersonal  advancement. 

But  please  note  that  the  emphasis  U  on  the 
word  "opportunities."  The  matter  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  opportunities  is  up  to  the 
Individual — and  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

There  seems  to  be  no  substitutes  for  o«lf- 
faith,  self-reliance,  self-development.  Indi- 
vidual effort  and  persona    responsibility. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  In  bringing  about 
"The  miracle  of  America."  Are  we  going  to 
stop  bere?  Are  we  going  to  lose  ground? 
Has  oiir  standard  of  living  now  reached  Its 
peak? 

If  we  can  ascertain  the  fundamental  and 
underlying  reasons  for  America's  amazing 
material  good  fortune,  there  la  no  reason  why 
our  standard  of  living  cannot  double — 
treble— <iuadruple.  provided  we  accept  the 
correct  principles  and  reject  the  incorrect 
principles. 


Politict  and  A-Bombi 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATBS 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  Include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Politics  and  A-Bombs."  printed  in 
the  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  Times  of  July 
5,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reco«d. 
as  follows : 

POLmCS  AND  A-BOUBS 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  adopted  Senator  McKxujut's  amendment 
restoring  the  $65,000,000  cut  made  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  In  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority's  appropriation.  It  would 
put  the  appropriation  back  to  $150,000,000 
requested  for  the  construction  of  steam  elec- 
trical generating  plants  at  Oallatln  and 
RogersvUle.  and  for  providing  other  facilities 
necessary  to  provide  electrical  energy  for  the 
expansion  program  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  $65,000,000  was  eliminated  by  the 
House  through  an  amendment  by  Congress- 
man CoxTDZMT.  of  New  York.  Mr.  Coudht 
said,  "Private  power  companies  representing 
over  $1,000,000,000  In  capital  have  offered  to 
produce  the  power,  and  they  have  offered  to 
produce  It  without  expense  to  the  United 
States  " 

Congressman  Robert  Jones,  of  the  Eighth 
Alabama  District  (Scottsboro).  completely 
exploded  Mr.  Coudekt's  reasoning.  Mr.  Jonks' 
able  argument,  while  not  preventing  the 
House  from  making  the  cut,  will  undoubtedly 
get  much  credit  if  the  $65,000,000  is  finally 
restored  by  the  Senate  and  House.  He  ex- 
plained that  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
needed  7,500.000.000  kilowatt-hours  of  en- 
ergy annually  to  carry  on  their  operation. 
They  set  about  to  acquire  thU  power  from 
either  the  private  utilities  or  the  Tennessee 
Valley    Authority.     A    group    of    five    utility 

companies  Jointly  know  as  the  Electric  En- 
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ergy.  Inc..  was  invited  by  the  AKC  to  sub- 
mit a  bid.  Eoth  TVA  and  the  Electric  Energy, 
Inc..  were  asked  to  submit  their  rates  and 
bids  for  25,  50,  75.  and  100  percent  of  their 
power  requirements.  Both  submitted  their 
rates  on  the  requested  percentages,  and  as  a 
result  of  examination  of  these  rates  it  was 
decided  that  the  TVA  would  be  asked  to  pro- 
duce 76  percent  of  the  power  and  the  Qectrlc 
Energy,  Inc.,  would  be  asked  to  produce  25 
percent. 

Under  the  Coudert  amendment,  which 
would  let  Electric  Energy,  Inc.,  to  do  all  as 
ilr.  Jones  explained,  at  the  end  of  the  25- 
year  period  the  planu  would  be  owned  by  the 
Electric  Energy,  Inc..  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
•riunent  will  have  paid  $50,000,000  more  in 
power  rates  than  would  be  required  by  the 
contract  with  TVA. 

Mr  JoNKs  showed  that  If  TVA  furnished 
75  percent  of  the  power  to  make  the  atom 
bombs  the  atuiual  saving  In  rates  would 
be  approximately  $2,000,000  and  during  the 
life  of  the  contract  150.000.000  as  compared 
to  Electric  Energy.  Inc..  rates. 

Mr.  Jones  told  the  House:  "What  Is  this 
Coudert  amendment?  It  Is  an  amendment 
to  require  the  taxpayers  of  this  country, 
every  year  for  25  years,  to  pay  a  bonus  of 
at  least  $2,000,000  to  a  group  of  five  private 
power  companies  whose  representatives  kept 
the  telephones  of  this  Capitol  hut  with  their 
importunities  all  day  yesterday.  This  U 
a  case  of  a  group  of  private  utUltlee  setting 
up  a  special  corporation  to  get  a  contract 
from  the  Government  to  do  for  a  handsome 
guaranteed  fee  and  without  any  rt^k  the 
Job  that  an  established  agency  of  the  Oov- 
ernment  Itself  can  do  as  well  at  a  huge 
savings  to  the  taxpayers.  This  Is  an  ob- 
vious effort  to  mUk  the  taxpayers  of  more 
than  $2,000,000  a  year.  This  is  not  econ- 
omy Let  lu  have  no  nonsense  about  that. 
It  la  at  least  $60,000,000  of  ouUageous  ez- 
traracance." 

If  the  TVA  builds  the  steam  planu,  at 
the  end  of  the  26-year  period  the  Orvem- 
ment  will  own  them.  If  the  E£I  builds  them. 
the  EKI  will  own  them  and  the  people  will 
have  paid  $50,000,000  more  than  if  the  TVA 
bad  built  them. 

If  the  TVA  were  to  build  100  percent  of 
the  plants  instead  of  75  percent  the  annual 
rate  charges  for  power  to  the  AlC  would 
have  been  approximately  $2,600,000  less  than 
the    rates    offered    by    Electric    Energy.    Inc. 

One  of  the  Congressmen  asked  about  taxes, 
a  favorite  Issue  brought  up  when  the  public 
power  is  considered.  Congreasman  Jokis  re- 
plied: 

"Under  the  tax  arrangements  and  arrange- 
menu  of  the  contract  entered  by  the  com- 
panies and  AEC  the  Electric  Energy.  Inc.. 
would  pay  $150,000  annually  In  Income 
taxes.  So  that  means  that  the  Federal  Oov> 
ernment  by  executing  that  contract  on  a 
100  percent  basts  with  EKI  would  receive 
KI08.000  a  year  In  Income  taxes.  If  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  executes  the 
contract  with  TVA  we  have  $2,600,000.  It  is 
simple  arithmetic.  Which  ts  greater,  $603,- 
000  or  $2,600,000?" 

The  energy  to  be  supplied  by  this  appro- 
priation Is  not  for  the  regular  customers  of 
the  TVA,  but  is  for  the  ABC  to  make  atomic 
weapMjna.  It  was  shown  In  the  congressional 
debate  by  Congressman  Howaeo  Baker,  Re- 
publican, of  the  Second  Tenne«see  District. 
that  If  the  $66,000,000  appropriation  were 
eliminated,  the  AEC  program  would  be  set 
back  at  least  a  year. 

That  East  Tennessee  Republican  said,  to 
his  credit:  "You  will  find  in  Tennessee  the 
same  kind  of  people  as  you  will  find  in  New 
England,  but  Just  because  the  TVA  is  there, 
they  would  take  out  a  rapier  or  a  pearl- 
banded  dagger  and  reach  In  and  cut  out 
$65  000.000." 

Be  added:  "Toti  are  not  fighting  TVA 
when  you  cut  this  $65,000,000  out.     Tou  are 

fighting  the  production  of  atomic  bombs." 


The  argument  by  Bob  Jonts  of  Scottsboro 
and  Howiuu>  Bakxb  of  the  Second  Tennessee 
failed  to  stop  the  drastic  Hotise  cut.  Al- 
though there  had  been  many  speeches  about 
economy  In  defense  expenditures  the  House 
blandly  voted  an  unnecessary  $50,000,000  im- 
post on  the  taxpayers.  And  the  so-called 
southern  coalition  goes  right  along  with  the 
R^publlcaru. 

Fortunately,  tht  TVA  and  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  have  always  had  loyal 
support  from  Tennessee  and  Alabama  Con- 
gressmen. In  fighting  for  this  $65  000,000, 
which  Senator  McKellas  has  now  restored, 
subject  to  future  votes.  Congressman  Bob 
JoMcs  was  fighting  for  both  economy  and  na- 
tional defense. 


Hon.  Owen  Brewster,  of  Maine 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  statement  by  me 
on  Hon.  Owen  BRrwsTER,  of  Maine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  one's  life  In  politics  Is  un- 
certain. This  Is  demonstrated  by  what  re- 
cently took  place  In  Maine  when  our  asso- 
ciate here,  Owtn  Brewstek,  was  defeated  for 
reelection. 

Owen  was  born  at  Dexter,  Maine,  on  Feb- 
ruary 22.  1888.  He  received  his  education  in 
the  Dexter  schools  and  In  Bowdoln  College, 
graduating  from  Bowdoln  In  1909  and  Har- 
vard Law  School  In  1919.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  Maine  bar  in  1913.  was  a  member  of 
the  Portland  school  committee,  a  representa- 
tive to  the  Maine  Legislature,  but  resigned 
to  enter  military  service  as  a  private,  was 
promoted  to  lieutenant,  captain,  and  regi- 
mental adjutant  in  the  Third  Infantry, 
Maine  National-Guard.  He  was  also  a  senator 
In  the  Maine  Legislature  and  governor  of 
Maine  from  1925  to  1929.  He  was  elected  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  In  1934,  and  re- 
elected in  1936.  and  reelected  again  In  1938. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  SUtes  Senate 
for  the  third  term  ending  January  3.  1947,  and 
reelected  for  the  term  ending  January  3. 
1053.  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  he 
served  on  the  Finance  Committee  and  on  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

OwKM  BaxwsTxa  has  a  fine  command  of  the 
English  language.  On  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate he  demonstrated  time  and  time  again 
his  ability  in  debate.  He  was  alwayt  a  gen- 
tleman and  never  indulged  In  any  vicious 
or  unseemly  remarks.  His  language  was  clear 
and  he  always  talked  directly  to  the  point 
Involved.  His  seat  was  close  to  nrlne  in  the 
Senate  and  I  got  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
With  him.  He  came  out  to  Wisconsin  In  1948 
and  talked  to  the  Republican  convention 
there,  where  he  made  many  friends. 

I  am  sure  that  after  January  1953  Owm 
Brewster  will  find  opportxinlty  to  render 
further  service  to  his  country.  He  is  able, 
strong  physically  and  mentally,  and  situa- 
tions win  open  up  where  he  can  give  of  his 
energy  and  his  talents  in  such  service. 

When  he  came  back  from  Maine  after  the 
election  this  time  he  came  back  with  a  smile 
on  his  face,  and  there  was  no  evidence  that 
he  regarded  this  ex|>erlence  as  a  defeat. 
That  in  Itself  is  a  right  attitude.  Napoleon 
on  one  occasion  said,  '^t  have  lost  the  bat- 


tle, but  there's  time  to  win  a  victory."    That's 
Owen  Brewsteb's  approach. 

We  In  the  Senate  wish  him  good  luck  and 
good  fortune  up  ahead.  It  is  not  farewell, 
but  It  Is  simply  auf  wledersehn. 


Edwin  Arthar  Hall  WUl  Conthiae  To  Pro- 
tect His  Good  Name 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW  TORK 

■    IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  REccRn.  I  include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

Congress  or  thx  UNmn  Statbs, 

HotJSE  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C.  July  7,  1952. 
Mr.  E.  P., 

Erie.  Pa. 

Dear  Friend:  To  say  I  am  grateful  to  you 
for  3rour  affidavits  on  the  editor  Is  not  de- 
scribing my  feelings  adequately. 

I  am  now  armed  with  a  weapon  capable 
of  counteracting  all  the  eleventh  hour 
thrusts  which  his  vicious  paper  plans  to  use 
against  me. 

It  Is  difficult  for  you  to  understand  the 
extent  of  my  resentment  toward  an  Intoler- 
ant character  who  has  spent  most  of  his 
waking  hours  since  I  have  served  in  Con- 
gress cooking  up  ways  to  deprecate,  smear, 
insult,  minimize,  ridicule,  and  blue  pencil 
the  straightforward  American  record  I  have 
established,  at  the  same  time  building  up  a 
phony  opponent  against  me. 

Suffice  It  to  tell  you  I  am  prepared  to  Im- 
plement to  the  fullest  measure  the  elaborate 
though   sordid    material   you   have   supplied. 

Such  authenticated  data  will  be  useful 
long  after  the  ensuing  6  weeks  of  this  one- 
sided, unfair  campaign.  Its  permanent  na- 
ture will  serve  to  protect  my  good  name  for 
many  years  to  come. 
Gratefully. 

Edwin  AKTHtra  Hall. 


Righting  an  Inequity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  OSTERTAG 

OF  NSW  TORS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Monday.  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Defense 
Department  for  fiscal  1953  was  finally 
approved  by  this  Congress  it  contained 
a  provision  which  was  long  overdue.  I 
refer  to  the  combat-pay  provision,  under 
which  troops  under  Are  in  the  Korean 
conflict  will  receive  extra  pay  at  the 
rate  of  $45  per  month,  retroactive  to  the 
start  of  the  Korean  hostilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principle  of  extra 
pay  for  hazardous  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces  is  well  established  for  certain 
groups,  such  as  doctors  and  denti.  ts. 
paratroops,  demolition  squads,  flight 
crews,  submarine  personnel,  and  deep- 
sea  divers.    But  until  now.  the  men  un- 
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der  fire  on  the  ground  and  in  supporting 
naval  actions  have  not  been  regarded, 
for  compensation  purposes,  as  serving 
under  hazardous  conditions.  One  has 
only  to  scan  the  casuality  lists  to  meas- 
ure the  extent  of  the  resulting  inequity. 
They  offer  mute,  unanswerable,  and 
voluminous  testimony  to  the  sacrifices, 
in  blood  and  life  itself,  of  the  men  in 
actual  combat.  They  should  be  the  first, 
rather  than  the  last,  to  receive  pay  for 
perilous  service. 

My  own  interest  in  this  matter  is  at- 
tested to  in  a  bill,  H.  R.  5948.  which  I 
introduced  on  January  9.  last,  which 
would  have  provided  combat  pay  in  the 
simi  of  $50  per  month  to  those  serving 
under  enemy  fire. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
principle,  incorporated  in  my  bill,  of  pro- 
viding combat  pay  on  an  equal  basis  to 
ofBcers  and  enlisted  men  alike  has  been 
incorporated  in  the  measure  adopted  by 
this  Congress.  In  the  front  lines, 
equality  of  risk  and  sacrifice  is  involved, 
regardless  of  a  man's  rank.  Bombs  and 
bullets  are  notably  impartial  In  their 
death-dealing  work.  They  play  no  fa- 
vorites. It  is  well  that  this  is  recog- 
nized in  the  inauguration  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  that  hazardous  duty  pay  will 
go  in  equal  measure  to  men  of  all  ranks. 


Does  the  Dairy  Industry  Have  What  It 
Takes  To  Protect  Itself  From  Imitations? 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  paper  by 
Carroll  Chouinard,  publicity  director  for 
the  Joint  dairy  committee,  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Creameries  As- 
sociation at  Ames.  Iowa,  June  19.  1952. 
Here  is  a  paper  that  every  farmer  and 
citizen  should  read. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Champion    or    Ptjnchino    Bag? — Does    thk 

Dakt  Industht  Have  What  It  Takes  To 

Protect  Itself  Fkom  Imitations? 
(By  Carroll  Chouinard) 

Somewhat  more  than  a  generation  ago 
there  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  our  Indus- 
try a  cloud  no  bigger  than  a  man's 
hand  •  •  •  the  rise  of  an  Imitation 
dairy  product,  oleomargarine.  For  a  time 
It  waa  thought  that  the  threat  of  fraud 
from  that  quarter  had  been  brought  under 
control  and  the  cloud  dissipated,  but  today 
we  laugh  somewhnt  ruefully  over  having 
been  so  naive.  The  cloud  Is  back  today 
bigger  than  ever  and  it  Is  time  now  for 
storm  warnings  to  go  up  all  over  Dairy  Land. 

Oleomargarine  Is  no  longer  the  Issue. 
Oleomargarine  has  long  meant  harassment 
of  the  dairy  Industry,  which  Is  bad  enough, 
but  what  we  need  to  look  at  honestly  today 
Is  a  far  deadlier  peril — strangulation.  Or 
perhaps  one  might  question  whether  dairy 
foods,  long  regarded  as  the  mainstay  of  our 
diet,  the  champion  among  foods,  are  yield- 
ing to  the  severe  body  blows  of  the  imita- 


tions and  are  destined  to  slip  from  the  posi- 
tion of  tltleholder  to  that  of  mere  punching 
bag  for  a  more  vigorous  foe? 

As  long  as  oleomargarine  seemed  to  be  the 
big  threat  of  the  vegetable-oU  Industry.  It 
appeared  to  be  the  fashion  among  dairymen 
to  shrug  off  the  danger  with  the  remark: 
"Oh.  well,  we'll  Just  let  the  butter  people 
worry  about  that  one.  It  doesn't  affect  us 
much,  anyhow.** 

The  danger  today  Is  that  producers  and 
plant  managers  will  go  right  on  thinking 
the  same  thing  despite  the  fact  that  the 
vegetable-oil  industry  is  closing  the  ring 
around  them.  The  ice-cream  industry  now 
has  Del-Frost.  Charlotte  Freeze.  Mellorlne. 
and  a  host  of  other  vegetable-oil  competitors 
to  worry  about,  but  these  products  should 
worry  the  producer,  too.  because  they  mean 
that  for  every  pound  of  them  that  Is  sold 
a  pound  of  Ice  cream  was  not  sold  and  that 
unsold  butterfat  had  to  back  up  and  go 
somewhere  else.  The  evap  Industry  now  has 
MUnot.  Topic.  Melody  Whip  and  a  few  more 
to  worry  about,  but  these  products  should 
worry  the  producers,  too.  and  for  the  same 
reason — who  Is  going  to  seU  the  butterfat 
they  displace? 

Who  will  be  next  in  line?  The  National 
Cheese  Institute  Is  not  able  to  say  definitely 
that  a  filled  cheese  has  yet  appeared  on  the 
market.  One  development  being  closely 
watched  Is  a  product  In  Jersey  being  labeled 
and  marketed  as  an  Imitation  cheese.  Some 
persons  in  the  Industry,  however,  are  less 
conservative  and  Inclined  toward  skepticism 
over  the  practices  of  some  so-called  cheese 
makers,  and  they  likewise  express  doubts 
about  some  bottled  milk  on  the  market  to- 
day. Even  unconfirmed,  these  hunches  that 
all  may  not  be  well  In  the  cheese  and  fluid 
milk  markets  are  worth  paying  attention  to. 
Just  as  a  smart  man  listens  for  slight  Indi- 
cations of  the  way  the  wind  Is  blowing  In 
any  business. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  way  the  wind  la 
blowing  In  Chicago,  the  big  market  for  dairy 
products  In  the  Middle  West.  In  the  last 
month  a  strong  battalion  of  vegetable-oil  Ice 
cream  Imitations  has  come  on  the  market, 
and  other  Ice-cream  producers  are  planning 
to  add  to  the  roster.  There  Is  Charlotte 
Freeze,  by  Borden.  Del-Frost,  by  Bowman; 
Honeycup.  by  Swift;  Dip.  by  Hawthorn-Mel- 
lody;  Bonnie  Maid,  by  Central.  Beatrice  has 
had  Its  brand.  Dutch  Treat,  circulating  In 
southern  Illinois  for  about  2  months,  and  is 
bringing  It  Into  the  suburbs  of  Chicago,  prob- 
ably this  week.  Sealtest  has  been  marketing 
Party  Freeze  In  the  South  for  nearly  2  years. 
Is  particularly  strong  In  St.  Louis,  and  ex- 
pects to  come  Into  Chicago,  also  within  the 
next  week  or  so.  And  of  course  the  success 
of  Mellorlne  In  Texas  and  Frozert  In  Mis- 
souri, and  a  few  other  brands  elsewhere  In 
the  South  Is  getting  to  be  pretty  well  known. 
In  addition  to  ice-cream  imitations,  vegeta- 
ble-oil competitors  of  evaporated  milk  are 
strong  In  Chicago.  Another  category  of  Imi- 
tations which  has  so  far  received  little  notice 
but  Is  about  due  for  a  lot  of  attention  Is  that 
of  synthetic  toppings  for  baked  goods. 
Whlpped-up  sugary  concoctions  that  have 
allure  because  they  resemble  the  good  old- 
fashioned  frostlngs  made  from  cream,  and 
yet  have  nothing  in  common  with  dairy  prod- 
ucts, are  making  great  Inroads  Into  the 
bakery  Industry.  With  that  accomplished, 
there  will  be  practically  no  place  left  for 
butterfat  In  the  mass  baked-goods  business. 
It  would  be  well  to  keep  In  mind,  however, 
that  all  this  concerns  the  kind  of  vegetable- 
oil  substitution  for  cream  which  has  been 
legalized  In  various  sections  of  the  country. 
What  the  true  story  may  be  on  the  suspected 
but  unproved  Illicit  side  of  the  business  Is 
hard  to  put  together.  Stories  on  radical  re- 
ductions In  cream  buying,  tales  of  seeing  oil 
drums  In  the  back  rooms  of  Ice-cream  plants, 
and  other  Inferences  of  "bootleg"  activity  are 
commonly  heard,  but  aa  yet  no  organization 


exists  which  would  run  down  the  rumors, 
add  up  the  oil  drums,  take  pictures  of  them, 
or  prepare  any  other  types  of  evidence  for 
•  showing  of  fraud  before  legal  authorltle*. 
The  plain  statement  has  been  made  to  me 
by  a  person  In  position  to  know  that  in  some 
Ice  cream  manufacturing  plants  the  boot- 
legging of  beef  fat  and  vegetable  fat  is  a* 
high  aa  75  percent  of  the  fat  utilized.  Is  It 
gossip  or  Is  there  truth  in  the  statement, 
made  also  by  an  industry  executive,  that  In 
many  places  In  the  South  three-fourths  of 
the  Ice  cream  is  adulterated  with  these  non- 
dairy  fats?  Keep  in  mind  that  until  we 
perfect  a  means  of  analyzing  Ice  cream  for 
adulterants  which  does  not  require  elaborate 
laboratory  procedure  to  yield  an  answer  we 
have  no  practical  approach  to  the  problem  of 
obtaining  prosecution  by  the  Pocd  and  Drug 
Administration.  But  It  Is  a  pretty  good 
guess,  human  nature  being  what  it  Is.  that 
some  characters  are  weak  enough  to  succumb 
to  the  economic  pressure  of  butterfat  at 
•1.30  a  pound  when  there  Is  an  easy  way 
out  via  vegetable  oil  at  20  cents  a  pound. 
As  was  proved  true  over  an  over  again  In  the 
case  of  Ulegal  sales  of  colored  oleomargarine, 
so  it  Is  probably  true  with  other  vegetable- 
oil  limitations — some  unscrupulous  charac- 
ters cannot  resist  the  temptation  to  paas 
counterfeit  goods  and  make  a  fast  buck. 

Not  that  it  Is  necessary  to  sell  vegetable 
oils  Illicitly  In  order  to  make  a  good  profit. 
It  Is  a  lucrative  business  In  the  way  that  any 
controlled  monopmly  U  lucrative  and  many 
concerns  are  trying  to  get  Into  the  act. 
More  companies  will  make  the  Imitation 
products  aa  their  legality  becomes  estab- 
lished, as  cartons  become  available,  and  aa 
the  vegetable-oU  Industry's  selling  psychol- 
ogy becomes  more  brutal. 

The  fact  that  disturbs  a  lot  of  people  ex- 
cept  possibly  the  very  ones  it  should  la  that 
Ice-cream    makers    who    extend    thems*lve« 
Into  the  vegetable-oU  market  are  In  the  long 
rua  ruining  their  own  business.     Any  other 
conclusion    la    either    wishful    thinking    or 
hypocritical.     Both  the  short-  and  the  long- 
run  results  from  the  manufacture  of  Imita- 
tions  In    ice-cream   plants   are   revealed    la 
the  sales  record  of  one  large  dairy  organi- 
zation that  has  also  develop?d  a  good  mar- 
ket In  St.  Louis.     Taking  an  index  number 
of    100   for    its   normal    ice-cream    business, 
this  company  found  that  when  it  got  Into 
production  on  vegetable-oil  product  lu  gen- 
uine ice-cream  sales  dropped  to  60  and  thos* 
of    the    Imitation    rose    to    80.     Total    sales 
were  up  40  Index  points — but  at  the  expense 
strictly   of   the   cream.     That   U    what    you 
can   expect,   no   matter   what   is   prophesied 
to  the  contrary,  wherever  substitution  la  pur- 
posefully made.      There  la  no  sense  in  talk- 
ing to  the  contrary — as  some  apologists  for 
vegetable-oil  imiutions  do — It  Is  cUhonest 
to  pretend  that  the  two  products  can  live 
happily  side  by  side.     This  "room   for  all" 
business  we  hear  so  much  about  means  to 
the  Imitators:   "Theres  room  for  all  If  Iff 
vegetable  oil."     What  else  does  the  history 
of    butter    teach    us?     The    per    capita    con- 
sumption of  total   table  fau  in  the   United 
States  has  dropped  45  pounds  from  Its  level 
of  10  years  ago  and  the  loss  haa  been  wholly 
that  of  butter  Inasmuch  aa  the  per  capita 
constimptlon    of    oleomargarine    haa    more 
than  tripled  in  the  same  time.     What  Is  the 
vegeteble-oU  Industry  in  biisinesa  for  If  not 
to  capture  the  ready-made  market  for  dairy 
fooda?     No  vegetable-oQ  Imitation  haa  ever 
done  anything  to  develop  a  market,  it   haa 
aimply    cut    In    on    the    estabiuhed    market 
of  dairy  products  and  Is  In  buslneea  to  grab 
all  of  the  demand  for  milk  fat  In  sight  or 
In   prospect   of   being.     How    can    any    milk 
producer  or  plant  manager  who  realised  this 
fact  Bleep  peacefully  at  night? 

There  may  be  some  producers  who  still 
say:  "It  doesn't  bother  me:  I  produce  for 
the  fluid  market,  anyway."  It  doesn't  mat- 
ter what  market  a  farmer  produces  for;  there 
la   butterfat  in  the  milk  he  sella.    U  the 
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manufacturing  ub«8  of  that  tat  gradually  dry 
up.  that  unused  butterfat  Is  bound  to  come 
Into  competttlon  with  the  fat  In  the  fluid- 
milk  market.  The  relative  oversupply  then 
breaks  the  price  for  the  Uip-quallty  pro- 
ducer, down  to  the  point  where  he  cannot 
afford  to  produce  for  the  lowered  return. 
The  so-called  mafglnal  producer  la  likely  to 
be  leas  hurt  than  hla  top-grade  brethren 
because  the  demand  will  be  for  milk  at  the 
price  for  which  he  can  afford  to  stay  in 
bMstnen  because  hts  requlrenu-nts  and  costs 
are  lower. 

The  buslnesa  of  jreUlng  people  to  think 
what  you  want  them  to  think  U  fascinating 
and  sometimes  awesome  to  witness.  In  this 
business  the  Teg«table-oll  people  have  prac- 
tically written  the  book.  It  to  a  mistake. 
howe\-*r,  to  believe  that  vegetable-oil  Imi- 
tations sell  pmdMCt  simply  on  the  basis  of 
lower  price  They  want  the  consumer  to  ac- 
cept their  pn^ucts  as  the  eqxial  of  dairy 
producU.  They  use  the  price  approach  but 
they  make  their  big  appeal  to  the  universal 
human  desire  for  a  bargain.  And  a  bargain 
means  that  for  a  low  price  you  get  a  high 
value,  otherwise  It's  no  bargain. 

If  you  will  examine  the  adrerttslng  and 
the  publlelty  of  the  Imitators  you  will  dis- 
oorer  that  in  their  efforts  to  get  constimers 
to  think  their  way  and  at  the  same  time  to 
•oft-pc<lal  your  fears  they  have  concentrated 
upon  three  main  tactics.  Now  let  us  turn  to 
a  few  examples  of  the  sUategy  of  the  Imi- 
tators which  show  hew  they  go  about  th.at 
job 

This  "June  Dairy  Sale"  ad  of  National  Tea 
Illustrates  the  simplest  technique  of  the  Imi- 
tators, the  method  of  Inference  by  associa- 
tion By  putting  straight  mention  of  laaita- 
tlona  into  the  tecUona  of  food  ada  that  deal 
with  dairy  products,  the  Inference  la  created 
that  all  the  foods  aasocUted  as  a  group  in 
the  ad  are  a  group  In  reality.  They  have 
found  the  consvimer  all  too  u'llling  to  pass 
such  tactics  by  saying.  "Well,  they  Just 
couldn't  do  that  If  It  were  not  so." 

The  aaaoclatlon-and- Inference  method 
aays  to  the  consumer  In  effect :  "Here  la  seme- 
thing  cheaper  along  the  same  line  •  •  • 
It  costs  leas  but  It's  about  the  same  thing 
•o  what's  the  differance?"  And  so  Topic  and 
MUnot  profit  by  association  with  Natoo  Evap- 
orated Enrtched  Milk.  Pet  Milk,  and  Carna- 
tion. Here  In  association  with  Hawthorn - 
Ifellody  and  Duncan  Hlnes  ice  cream  Is  "Dip" 
dsnert.  advertised  under  the  accepted  brand 
name  Hawthom-Mellody.  People  reading 
ads  are  seldom  critical  •  •  •  they  see 
the  name  Duncan  Hires  and  right  next  to  It 
a  product  at  a  lower  price  with  the  Inference 
that  it  Is  all  in  the  same  line  of  goods  and 
that  storekeepers  could  not  advertise  Items 
that  way  if  they  were  not  essentially  alike. 
The  ad  Is  constructed  to  fort*r  that  notion 
fT\i*  (2m  OQoaumer  cannot  tell  otherwise  be- 
cause so  far  as  he  can  observe,  the  results  of 
h's  own  use  of  the  two  products  are  the 
same.  Mllnot  whips  like  whipping  cream: 
the  vegetable-oU  imitation  Ice  cream  is  full 
of  vanUla  or  chocolate  and  It's  cold,  so  that 
It  tastes  much  the  same  and  since  It  Is 
botight  for  Its  value  as  a  confection  and  not 
aa  a  food,  anyhow,  why  should  he  pay  the 
higher  price?  The  store  has  helped  him  de- 
cide by  making  it  Impossible  for  him  to  Infer 
anything  else. 

The  sacond  technique,  however,  la  more 
direct.  There,  as  In  this  ad.  some  come-on 
copy  is  added.  Melody  Whip  'Xooks  like 
cream,  tastes  like  cream,  whips  like  cream." 
Topic  doesn't  merely  whip.  It  is  ao  rich  it 
whips.  "Topic  la  the  sensational  new  food 
product  you  use  in  place  of  milk  and  cream. 
Topic  enriches  your  cooked  dishes.  Is  perfect 
In  coffee,  makes  delicious  whipped  toppings. 
Tou'U  love  Topic's  fresh,  delicate  flavor. 
Topic  Is  so  rich  It  whips.  So  it's  (rrand  for 
coffee.  Perfect  for  chUdren's  cereal,  too 
•     •     •     for  It's  rtch  in  Tltamlns." 

And  here  Is  Milnot.  "ilijoy  delicious  Mll- 
not— see  how  U  helps  good  ooflee  taste  bet- 


ter, makes  cereal  taste  extra  good,  enriches 
soups,  sauces,  and  all  your  cooking,  glamor- 
izes desserte  because  It  whips."  Sounds  al- 
most as  If  both  ads  were  written  by  the  same 
fellow.  Well,  they  were  written  by  people 
with  the  same  Idea  In  mind  •  *  • 
namely,  to  make  you  feel  that  a  product  that 
does  all  these  things  Is  pretty  good,  as  good 
as  whipping  cream,  coffee  cream,  or  evapo- 
rated milk,  so  why  shouldn't  you  buy  It  at 
the  bargain  price f 

Now  if  this  series  at  advertisements  were 
about  some  product  you  didn't  know  Inti- 
mately, let's  say  motor  oil,  or  whisky  (?)  or 
washing  powders  and  soaps,  wouldn't  you 
be  inclined  to  favor  the  pn»duct  that  is  rep- 
resented as  doing  the  most  for  the  least 
money? 

Ail  this  U  simply  the  technique  of  the  big 
lie.  HlUer  found  it  worked.  StaUn  Is  work- 
ing on  It  all  over  the  world  now.  and  It  Is 
l>elng  worked  In  the  dairy  business  right 
here  at  home  today.  If  you  tell  a  lie  that's 
big  enough  and  shout  It  loud  enough,  you 
will  get  enough  uncritical  people  to  support 
you  to  enable  you  to  Uve,  UteraUy,  on  the 
fat  of  the  land  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Here  is  an  interesting  combination  of 
techniques  1  and  2.  Del -frost  Is  advertised 
Immediately  below  a  spread  of  cheese  types 
under  the  heading  "National  Dairy  Month." 
And  to  this  inference  of  a  good  dairy  prod- 
uct bv  its  association  with  others  is  added 
the  selling  copy  "Tastes  like  ice  cream,"  all 
sitiiaved  in  the  ad  right  next  to  a  further 
co«ne-on.  the  ad  for  Ice  cream  cones.  Now 
"Tastes  like  Ice  cream"  Is  the  technique  of 
the  big  lie  The  Imitation  doesnt  taste  like 
Ice  cream;  It  tastes  like  chocolate,  or  vanilla, 
the  flavors  that  cover  up  the  old  familiar 
taste  of  pure  Ice  cream  That  genuine  rich 
cream  taste  leavee  an  aftertaste  that  is  re- 
membered and  gives  a  feeling  of  satiety  to 
the  appetite,  while  there  la  no  such  afUr- 
taste  or  satisfaction  of  appetite  In  any  of 
the  vegetable-oil  imitations,  either  oleomar- 
garine. Imitation  Ice  cream,  or  filled  milk. 
All  that  imitations  accomplish  in  the  area 
of  mass  markets  la  to  degrade  popular  taate. 
The  demand  grows  for  the  inferior  article 
not  merely  because  it  is  cheaper  but  because 
people  are  made  to  t)elieve  it  is  eqiially  good 
and  perhaps  sometimes  even  better.  For  ex- 
ample, isn't  It  true  that  you  have  heard  one 
or  more  persons  declare.  "Why,  I  like  mar- 
garine; in  fact.  I'm  so  used  to  Its  taate.  I  like 
It  even  better  than  butter"?  Just  as  bad 
money  tends  to  drive  out  the  good,  so  there 
Is  a  Oresham's  law  for  conunodities.  prod- 
ucts, and  even  people. 

Here  Is  the  full  force  of  the  appeal  Del- 
froet  uses  to  sell  a  product  that  "costs  leas 
but  Is  just  as  good."  "Tastes  for  all  the 
world  like  ice  cream."  both  these  ads.  side 
by  side,  tell  the  uncritical  consumer.  WeU. 
that's  all  he  wanU.  If  he  should  think  twice 
about  wanting  something  else,  what  la  be 
told?  "Believe  us.  when  you  try  this  new 
frozen  dessert  you  are  In  for  a  great  big 
surprise.  Del-frost  tastes  so  smooth  and  rich 
and  flavorful.  And  the  good  nutrlUon  of 
milk  solids  is  in  it."  There  you  have  the 
complete  deal.  Del-froet  tastes  Just  as  good 
aa  ice  cream  •  •  •  therefore  the  fat 
content  muat  oe  eqtial.  Del-frost  haa  the 
nutrition  of  milk  solids  In  It  •  •  •  there- 
fore It  must  be  the  food  equivalent  of  Ice 
cream. 

Fur  sheer  power  and  dominance,  however, 
take  a  look  at  this  ad  of  Borden's  for  Char- 
lotte Freeee.  Full  color,  showing  a  halX- 
gallon  block  of  prodxjct  actual  size.  This 
super-dooper  bargain  comes  In  four  lus- 
cious flavors  and  looks  for  all  the  world 
like  a  wonderful  gUnt  aze  brick  of  pure 
Ice  cream  •  •  •  and  that's  the  way  the 
advertiser  wants  It  to  look.  In  the  fine 
print  on  the  carton  is  the  statement  of 
what  this  tremendous  bargain  contains: 
'Ingredients:  water,  sucrose,  condensed  skim 
milk,  coconut  oil.  corn  syrups,  stabilizers 
and  emulslfiers.  salt,  natural  and  artificial 


flavoring,  certified  color."  That's  "Chicago's 
newest  wonder  dessert."  At  72  cents  the 
half  gallon. 

Mr.  Chouinard  then  went  on  to  point  out 
the  experiences  of  the  dairy  industry  when 
It  tried  to  ward  off  trouble  by  legislative 
control  of  oleomargarine.  It  found  that 
newspaper  editors,  political  leaders,  women's 
clubs,  and  grocers  were  arrayed  against  them, 
and  the  task  was  not  made  any  easier  by 
the  fact  that  no  Inconsiderable  number  of 
farmers  were  eating  oleomargarine,  and  some 
were  ready  to  champion  Its  cause. 

It  wasn't  alone  that  the  oleomargarine 
people  spent  tremendous  sums  for  advertis- 
ing which  created  favorable  sentiment  on 
the  part  of  the  major  avenues  of  public  In- 
formation, although  that  helped.  The  fact 
Is  that  oleo  waa  greatly  aided  by  the  propa- 
ganda which  had  been  circulating  among  all 
these  sources  of  public  information  and 
among  nutritionists  and  home  econonxUta. 
health  faddisU.  etc..  for  a  long  time. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  Mr.  Chou- 
Inard's  address  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  NCA  is  thus  abbreviated,  far  he  brought 
out  many,  many  other  interesting  facta; 
but,  fearful  that  this  important  paper  may 
not  be  read  if  it  is  any  longer.  It  is  being 
curtailed  with  the  hope  that  It  will  be  glvea 
your  most  serious  consideration.  We  wish, 
however,  to  close  this  paper  with  the  fol- 
lowing two  paragraphs  which  are  taken 
from  Mr.  Choulnard's  paper: 

"To  keep  faith  with  producers,  we  need 
to  do  two  things:  (1 )  Insist  that  their  dairy 
products  be  merchandised  and  promoted  aa 
quality  producU.  the  best  food  bargain 
known  to  man;  and  (2)  work  to  creat«  a 
favorable  climate  In  public  opinion  and  la 
leglalative  conditions  that  will  eiiable  dairy- 
ing to  prosper  in  full  ratio  to  its  con- 
tributions to  the  American  standard  of  life. 

"T'here  is  at  work  in  the  industry  today  a 
purpose  that  these  objectives  shall  be  ac- 
coonpliahed.  Organiaation  and  leadership 
among  the  forces  of  the  industry  are  being 
exerted  •  •  •  you  will  hear  of  develop- 
ments In  plana  to  do  the  )ob.  When  you 
are  approached  for  your  help  •  •  •  stand 
up  and  be  counted  for  the  honest  American 
dairyman  you  are." 


It  Happened  in  tibe  Deep  Soith 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or  ALABAMA  .,/ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  oft€n  I 
hear  criticism  of  the  South  by  unin- 
formed people  contending  we  In  the 
South  mistreat  our  colored  neighbors. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  have  traveled  this 
country  over,  from  east  to  west,  from 
north  to  south,  and  I  am  positive  that 
the  relationship  between  the  two  races 
is  better  In  the  South  than  in  any  other 
section  of  the  Nation. 

The  Roanoke  Leader,  a  fine  and  out- 
standing newspaper  published  in  Roa- 
noke, Randolph  County,  Ala.,  wrote  a 
story  the  other  day  which  is  but  typical 
of  the  friendship  manifested  by  southern 
white  people  toward  the  colored  neieh- 
bors  and  friends.  The  story  is  entitled 
"It  Happened  in  the  Deep  South,"  and 
I  incorporate  It  here  as  a  part  of  my  re- 
marks, with  the  hope  that  It  will  be  read 
not  only  by  the  Members  of  Congress, 
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but  by  the  people  in  other  sections  of  oiir 
Nation: 

It  Happenkd  in  thi  Dxzp  South 

Here  Is  a  refreshing  story  of  good-nelgh- 
borllness  and  Interracial  friendship  that 
happened  In  our  own  county.  The  Leader 
heard  about  it  only  recently. 

In  the  midst  of  a  white  settlement  in  the 
Woodland  section  of  the  county,  for  several 
years  there  has  lived,  all  alone  In  his  own 
house,  an  aged  Negro  by  the  name  of  Henry 
Smith.  Death  had  taken  all  his  close  rela- 
tives, but  Henry  did  not  want  to  move 
away  and  make  his  home  with  others.  So 
he  lived  In  his  house  alone.  He  liked  It 
there,  and  his  white  neighbors  liked  and  re- 
spected him. 

Back  during  the  cold  winter  weather,  one 
of  the  neighbors  noticed  that  no  smoke  was 
coming  from  the  chimney  of  Henry  Smith's 
house.  Investigating,  he  found  the  old  man 
sick  in  bed,  without  food  and  without  fuel. 

Immediately  the  neighbors  got  busy.  They 
brought  in  firewood  and  they  saw  to  It  that 
the  fire  did  not  die  out.  They  brought  in 
food  day  after  day,  and  they  looked  after 
all  the  sick  man's  needs. 

However,  they  saw  that  some  more  per- 
manent provision  needed  to  be  made  for 
their  neighbor's  comfort.  He  still  didn't 
want  to  leave  his  home,  and  he  could  not 
be  left  alone  for  long.  So  Heru^'s  friends 
took  their  problem  to  the  county  welfare 
department.  This  agency  sought  In  vain 
to  find  from  among  the  Negroes  of  the  com- 
munity someone  who  would  stay  with  Henry 
Smith  and  take  care  of  him. 

Finally  the  welfare  department  found  a 
young  unmarried  man — a  white  man — who 
was  able  and  willing  to  move  Into  the  house 
with  the  old  Negro  and  care  for  him.  At  the 
time  this  story  was  told  to  the  Leader,  the 
young  white  man  was  still  there — day  and 
night — doing  all  the  cooking  and  household 
work  and  nursing  Henry  Smith,  a  needy 
colored  neighbor,  back  to  health. 


Federal  Common-Law  Liens  for  Attorneys 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  WALTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  most 
States,  attorneys  have  a  lien  upon  a 
client's  cause  of  action,  either  by  com- 
mon law  or  statute.  I  introduced  H.  R. 
6405  in  order  to  insure  similar  protec- 
tion for  attorneys  under  Federal  law. 
Since  then,  the  Senate  has  passed  S.  2546 
which.  I  am  pleased  to  state,  represents 
an  improvement  over  my  own  bill. 

In  an  admirable  accompanying  report, 
No.  1445,  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee makes  a  few  important  points.  First, 
It  states: 

The  Federal  courts  do  not  recognize  a 
common-law  lien  in  favor  of  attorneys,  but 
they  have  given  effect  to  the  laws  of  the 
States  In  which  such  Hens  may  be  held 
(p.  3». 

One  advantage  of  S.  2546,  as  the  Sen- 
ate committee  points  out,  would  be  that 
the  proposed  "lien  would  be  enforced 
uniformly  by  all  Federal  courts" — page  3. 

More  important — 

In  the  District  of  Columbia  there  Is  at 
present  no  lien  statute.  •  •  •  The  bulk 
of  claims  against  the  United  States  are  liti- 
gated  in  that  Jurisdiction.     Unless   an  at- 


torney's retainer  agreement  expressly  pro- 
vides that  the  attorney  Is  to  be  paid  ex- 
clusively from  the  recovery,  he  has  no  lien 
(Pink  V.  Farrington  (92  F.  (2d)  365)).  If 
an  attorney  Is  cognizant  of  this  rule  and 
takes  this  precaution,  he  shuts  himself  off 
from  the  personal  UabUlty  of  the  client 
(p.  3). 

The  absence  of  a  statutory  attorney's 
lien  in  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
bred  repeated  litigation  as  to  the  rights 
of  attorneys  under  contingent  retainers. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  that  an  at- 
torney who  has  faithfully  prosecuted  his 
client's  cause  is  entitled  to  protection. 
Under  a  contingent  retainer  agreement 
a  party  "has  an  absolute  right  to  dis- 
charge his  attorney  either  with  or  with- 
out cause"— United  States  v.  McMurtry 
(24  F.  (2d)  145.  146  (S.  D.  N.  Y.,  1927) ). 

Moreover,  the  client  may  settle  his 
claim  with  the  United  States  to  the 
detriment  of  the  lawyer — Lyman  v. 
Campbell  (182  P.  (2d),  700,  7002  (App. 
D.  C.  1950)).  These  circumstances  im- 
pose unnecessary  hardships  on  attorneys 
and  breed  litigation  as  to  rights  which  it 
would  advance  justice  to  spell  out  clearly. 

Because  of  time  limitations  I  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  objections  made  by 
the  Attorney  General  in  a  letter  dated 
June  25,  1952,  and  addressed  to  Chair- 
man Celler.  He  objects  that  H.  R.  6405 
requires  the  Government  to  "adjudicate 
rights  as  between  attorneys  and  clients." 
That  objection  is  obviated  by  S.  2546. 
which,  to  borrow  the  Attorney  General's 
paraphrase,  provides  foi  enforcement  by 
"the  court  in  which  the  action  or  pro- 
ceeding is  brought,  the  court  in  which 
judicial  review  may  be  had  if  the  pro- 
ceeding is  an  administrative  one.  or  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States  if 
the  proceeding  is  an  administrative  one 
from  which  there  is  no  judicial  reviewJ| 
provided  by  law."  ^ 

The  unshaken  confidence  in  the  courts 
reinforces  the  Attorney  General's  de- 
sire to  avoid  the  burden  of  administra- 
tive lien  determinations.  I  am  pleased 
to  lodge  enforcement  In  the  courts  as 
S.  2546  provides. 

The  Attorney  General  objects  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  S.  2546  which 
expressly  exempt  the  liens  created  by 
the  act  from  the  prohibitions  of  d)  the 
Assignment  of  Claims  Act  and  (2)  liens 
against  property  vested  by  the  United 
States.  As  regards  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act,  no  express  exemption  was  in 
fact  required.  The  Senate  report  prop- 
erly says  on  this  score  that — 

Section  2  of  S.  2546  is  designed,  In  part, 
to  set  at  naught  the  argument  that  the  pro- 
hibition against  the  assignment  of  claims 
against  the  United  States  (31  U.  S.  C,  sec. 
203)  would  strike  down  this  attorney's  lien. 
The  Hen  In  this  Instance  would  apparently 
be  exempted  from  the  operations  of  the  As- 
signment of  Claims  Act  (31  U.  S.  C.  sec. 
203)  In  any  event,  because  it  would  have 
been  created  by  "operation  of  law"  ( Brooks  v. 
Mandel-Witte  Co.  (54  F.  (2d)  922,  955 
(C.  C.  A.  2d,  1932  ) ) ).  But  section  2  of  this 
bill  expresses  this  conclusion  affirmatively, 
and  thus  eliminates  any  confusion  which 
might  otherwise  arise  (p.  3). 

In  other  words,  the  statutory  lien 
created  by  S.  2546  would  be  exempt  by 
operation  of  law  without  an  express  ex- 
emption. The  long-standing  exemption 
of  assignments  by  "operation  of  law" 


from  the  Anti-Assignment  Act  was  re- 
cently reaffirmed  in  United  States  ▼. 
Aetna  Casualty  and  Surety  Co.  (338 
U.  S.  366.  372-376  (1949)).  In  effect, 
therefore,  the  Attorney  General  would 
change  the  law,  whereas  section  2  is 
merely  declaratory  of  existing  law. 

The  reason  set  forth  by  the  Attorney 
General  is  that — 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  Assignment  of 
Claims  Act  was  to  protect  the  Government 
from  the  necessity  of  making  investigations 
of  alleged  assignments  of  claims  against  It 
and  from  becoming  embroUed  In  conflicting 
claims  which  so  often  result  from  svidi 
alleged  assignments. 

Precisely,  these  arguments  were  In- 
voked by  the  Government  in  the  Aetna 
case  to  thwart  the  rights  of  insurance 
companies  as  subrogees.  It  argued  that 
"the  Government  would  be  in  danifer  of 
becoming  embroiled  in  conflicting  claims, 
with  delay  and  embarrassment  and  the 
chance  of  multiple  liability." 

It  urged  the  "inccnvenience,  admin- 
istrative and  accounting  difficulties,  and 
procedural  problems  which  is  appre- 
hendsd,"  and,  as  the  Attorney  General 
does  in  his  present  letter,  the  Govern- 
ment invoked  the  danger  to  its  rights  of 
"counterclaim  and  offset"— Three  Hun- 
dred and  Thirty-eighth  United  States 
Reports,  at  page  371. 

All  of  thlE  was  rejected  out  of  hand 
by  the  Supreme  Court: 

The  fact  that  some  administrative  prob- 
lems may  be  the  unintended  byproducts  of 
an  involuntary  assignment  was  not  thought 
to  be  an  evil  within  the  scop)e  of  a  statute 
aimed  at  fraud  and  harassment.  That  In- 
terpretation has.  for  nearly  a  century  ex- 
empted all  transfers  by  operation  of  law  from 
the  prohibition  of  Revised  Statutes,  section 
3477  (the  Antlaasignment  Act)  (338  U.  3. 
at  378). 

Moreover.  It  was  early  held  respecting 
the  lien  agreement  of  an  attorney  that — 

None  of  the  evils  which  the  statutes  were 
Intended  to  prevent  would  arise  from  such 
an  agreement.  •  •  •  such  contracts 
not  being  otherwise  opposed  to  public  poli- 
cy. It  would  be  an  unreasonable  construction 
of  sUtutes  Intended  solely  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States  to  extend  them 
thereto.  In  our  opinion  they  are  neither 
within  the  letter  nor  spirit  of  the  sections 
referred  to  {Robert*  ?.  Consaul  (24  App.  D. 
C.  551.  559  (1905)). 

And  in  United  States  v.  Aetna  Casual- 
ty and  Surety  Co.  (338  U  S  336.  380 
(1949) )  the  Supreme  Court  directed  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  the  Assistant 
General  Counsel  of  the  Treasury.  In  ex- 
plaining another  bill,  sta'ed  that— 

One  exception  after  ar  jther  has  been 
carved  from  section  3477  (the  Antlaasign- 
ment Act)  until  now  the  courts  recognize 
many  types  of  adverse  claims  as  the  basis 
for  what  In  effect  are  third  party  suits 
against  the  Government.  Including  suits 
based  upon  assignments  by  operation  of 
law.  subrogation  and  equitable  liens. 


Plainly  a  statutory  attorneys  lien  Is 
exempt  from  the  Antiassignment  Act 
by  operation  of  law. 

If,  as  I  have  shown,  a  statutory  Hen 
is  already  exempt  from  the  sweeping 
prohibition  against  the  assignment  of 
claims  against  the  United  States,  there 
is  no  reason  to  be  more  tender  of  a  pro- 
hibition of  liens  against  property  vested 
by  the  United  States.   Bear  In  mind  that 
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what  Is  Involved  Is  a  suit  to  reclaim  er- 
roneously vested  property,  a  suit  gen- 
erally instituted  under  contingent  re- 
tainer. It  is  the  lien  that  would  gen- 
erally accrue  from  such  suit  to  which 
the  Attorney  General  objects.  Once 
more  the  Attorney  General  argues 
against  an  exemption  from  prohibition 
of  the  attorney's  lien  because  it  would 
Involve  the  Government  in  "complica- 
tions and  entanglements" — page  2. 

What  are  the  "investigations."  "em- 
broilments," and  "complications"  which 
the  Attorney  General  fears''  If  an  at- 
torney in-stitutes  a  suit  against  the  Gov- 
ernment, the  Government  is,  without 
further  investigation,  on  notice  that  the 
attorney  who  instituted  it  has  a  lien. 
The  facts  which  afford  an  attorney  a 
lien  are  plainly  set  forth  In  the  statute 
and  can  involve  the  Government  In  no 
"embroilment"  or  "complications." 
There  is  no  reason  to  deny  attorneys 
protection  for  services  becau.se  the  de- 
fendant is  the  Government  rather  than 
a  private  citizen.  The  administrative 
Inconvenience  to  the  Government  can- 
not outweigh  the  Injury  to  a  lawyer  who 
has  given  his  services  to  implement  a 
remedy  fashioned  by  the  Congress.  Elx- 
perience.  I  make  so  bold  as  to  say,  will 
prove  that  the  anticipated  "complica- 
tions and  entanglements"  are  more 
fancied  than  real. 

The  Attorney  General  anticipates  that 
the  Government  will  become  "a  party 
to  a  substantial  volume  of  litigation  be- 
tween attorneys  and  clients,  even  in  situ- 
ations wherein  the  Government  has  paid 
one  or  the  other  in  good  faith" — page  2. 

If  the  Government  has  paid  a  client 
prior  to  in.stitution  of  a  suit,  there  is,  of 
course  no  basis  for  any  lien.  If  suit, 
however,  has  been  instituted  by  the  at- 
torney, the  Government  cannot  claim 
that  any  payment  made  thereafter  was 
made  in  good  faith.  For  the  institu- 
tion of  suit  is  notice  of  the  attorney's 
statutory  lien.  U  the  Government  de- 
Biies  thereafter  to  pay  either  client  or 
attorney,  it  can  pay  into  court  and  he 
absolved  of  all  further  liability.  This 
was  done  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  Aron  v.  Snyder  (196  F.  (2d)  38 
CApp.  D.  C.  1952)  ). 

The  Attorney  General  further  objects 
that  the  bill  would  "advance  the  charg- 
ing lien  concept  well  beyond  its  present 
horizons  by  treating  administrative  ne- 
gotiations carried  on  through  attorneys 
like  litigation,  and  by  creating  liens  upon 
the  claims  of  clients  represented  by  at- 
torneys in  such  proceedings." 

I  fall  to  see  the  advance.  As  the  Sen- 
ate report  properly  notes: 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  very  similar 
to  paragraph  475  of  the  consolidated  laws  of 
New  Tork. 

The  lien  is  available  from  the  com- 
mencement of  an  action  or  other  pro- 
ceeding. Increasingly  we  have  confided 
the  administration  of  Federal  law  to  ad- 
ministrative agencies.  Lawyers  who  in- 
stitute and  settle  administiative  pro- 
ceedings are  no  less  entitled  to  protec- 
tion than  those  who  Institute  and  settle 
Judicial  proceedings. 

Nor  do  I  understand  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's statement  that  an  application  for 
a  radio  license  does  not  lend  Itself  to  a 
lien.    Prosecution  of  an  application  con- 


stitutes a  proceeding  and  the  lien  can 
attach  to  license  when  issued. 

The  Attorney  General  alludes  to  the 
delays  and  expense  that  may  result 
while  the  Goverimiient  investigates  off- 
sets against  the  attorneys.  This  should 
be  vested  as  a  privilege  rather  than  a 
burden,  for  the  presence  of  the  attorney 
affords  an  unexpected  opportunity  to  the 
Government  to  assert  its  own  claim 
against  him.  The  Government  can  fore- 
go the  privilege  without  losing  the  right 
to  assert  It  against  the  attorney  in  an 
independent  suit. 

Another  objection  of  the  .Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  that  lawyers  may  seek  leave  to  in- 
tervene to  protect  their  lien  interests, 
thereby  creating  "additional  difficulties 
and  delays  in  effecting  the  conclusion  of 
such  matters"— page  3.  This  is  the  im- 
memorial cry  against  Intervention — 6 
Cyclopedia  of  Federal  Procedure,  464 
(1943).  Yet  courts  have  nevertheless  en- 
couraged Intervention  in  the  interests  of 
Ju-sticc.  Ibid.  Justice  demands  that  an 
attorney  be  protected  for  the  labor  of 
years.  It  Is  well  known  that  proceedings 
acainst  the  United  States  can  stretch 
over  many  years,  witness,  for  example, 
the  recent  Dollar  Lines  case.  If  an  at- 
torney who  has  rendered  services  for  sev- 
eral years  is  unjustly  discharged  and 
seeks  to  intervene  to  protect  his  lien  in- 
terest, I  believe  that  justice  recmires  that 
he  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The  lien 
interest  of  a  lawyer  stands  no  lower  than 
the  lien  interest  of  an  American.  Were 
the  Government  involved  in  a  suit  in  New 
York,  an  attorney  could  intervene  under 
the  existing  New  York  statutory  lien  as 
owner  of  an  Interest  in  the  property  in 
litigation.  Since  the  Federal  courts  give 
effect  to  State  hens,  attorneys  could 
presently  intervene  in  districts  where 
hens  obtain  by  virtue  of  State  law.  S. 
2546  would  make  this  right  available  in 
ail  Federal  courts. 

The  Attorney  General  further  objects 
to  the  applicability  of  the  bill  to  any 

"proceeding  presently  pending."  I  have 
remarked  that  the  bill  is  intended  to 
remedy  a  defect  in  our  law.  to  supply  a 
lien  which  is  already  existent  in  almost 
every  State  by  virtue  of  the  statute  or 
common  law.  There  is  no  reason  in  rem- 
edying the  defect  to  discriminate  against 
attorneys  who  have  presently  pending 
suits.  Justice  requires  that  they,  too,  be 
protected  for  services  that  they  have  al- 
ready rendered  and  will  continue  to  ren- 
der. Some  pending  suits  may  be  pro- 
tracted for  6,  8,  or  10  years.  Why  should 
such  attorneys  be  deprived  of  their  liens? 

The  Attorney  General  emphasizes  that 
In  pending  suits  the  Goverrmient  agen- 
cies would  be  required  by  the  bill  to  dis- 
continue pajTnents.  presumably  until  the 
rights  of  attorneys  are  determined.  But 
this  Is  exactly  the  sort  of  burden  that 
section  20  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act — Fiftieth  United  States  Code, 
appendix,  section  20 — already  Imposes 
upon  the  Attorney  General  in  thousands 
of  cases.  It  provides  that  no  property 
shall  be  returned  until  the  fees  of  the 
attorney  are  approved.  There  is  all  the 
more  need  to  do  so  to  protect  the  rights 
of  an  attorney  against  unjust  treatment. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  suggests 
that  the  bills  ought  to  "make  it  clear" 
that  the  attorney's  lien  "will  be  subordi- 


nate to  counterclaims  or  set-offs  suc- 
cessfully asserted."  I  believe  it  to  be  al- 
ready clear.  At  common  law  such  liens 
are  "subordinated  to  proper  offsets  exist- 
ing against  the  suit  when  the  liens  were 
acquired" — United  States  F.  <fr  G.  Co.  v. 
Levy  (77  F.  (2d)  972,  976  (C.  A.  5th, 
1935) ) .  See  also  National  Bank  of  Win- 
terset  v.  Eirre  <8  Fed.  733.  734  (C.  Ct, 
Iowa,  1831)).  A  counterclaim  "may  be 
used  as  a  set-off" — Marconi  Wireless 
Telegraph  Co.  v.  National  E.  S.  Co.  (206 
Fed.  295,  299  E.  D.  N.  Y.,  1913) .  Conse- 
quently, the  attorney's  lien  is  subject  to 
an  existing  set-off  or  counterclaim.  If 
the  New  York  rule  is  different.  I  suggest 
that  our  report  state  that  the  lien  Is 
subordinate  to  an  existing  counterclaim 
or  set-off  which  is  timely  asserted.  This 
will  remove  any  ambiguity  arising  from 
the  fact  that  our  bill  is  patterned  on  the 
New  York  statute. 

We  must  weigh  the  necessity  of  pro- 
tection for  attorneys,  a  protection  which 
reaches  far  back  into  the  law,  against 
the  alleged  administrative  burdens  upon 
the  Government.  The  bill  does  not  rep- 
resent an  innovation.  Instead  it  sup- 
plies a  defect  in  Federal  law.  It  assures 
attorneys  the  protection  which  they  have 
long  enjoyed  at  common  law  and  now 
enjoy  by  statute  In  most  States.  In 
my  opinion,  the  Attorney  General  has 
adduced  no  persuasive  reason  for  ex- 
empting the  Government  from  such 
liens.  To  the  contrary,  as  the  Federal 
Government  bulks  larger  and  larger  in 
litigation  it  becomes  increasingly  im- 
portant to  protect  the  lawyers  who  liti- 
gate against  the  Government. 

In  many  cases  the  Congress  has  pro- 
vided remedies  for  clients  against  the 
Government.  For  example,  the  Trading 
With  the  Enemy  Act  provides  a  remedy 
for  American  claimants  to  recover  prop- 
erty mistakenly  or  wrongfully  taken 
from  them.  Experience  has  shown  that 
most  of  the  claimants  are  impoverished. 
It  has  long  been  recognized  that — 

Persons  having  claims  against  the  United 
States  •  •  •  are  practicaUy  compelled. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  to  employ  attor- 
neys and  contract  with  them  for  fees  con- 
tingent upon  success  (Koberts  v.  Conaaul 
(24  App.  D.  C.  651.  559   (1906)  )  ) . 

Without  contingent  retainers  many 
"poor  litigants  would  find  It  impossible 
to  maintain  their  suits,  however  mer- 
itorious"— Jacobs  V.  North  Louisiana  <& 
Gulf  R.  Co.  (69  P.  Supp.  5,  7  (W.  D. 
La.  1946)). 

To  deny  attorneys  protection  against 
unjust  discharge  or  settlement  ulti- 
mately Injures  the  client  as  well,  for  it 
increases  the  difiQculty  of  obtaining  con- 
tingent legal  representation.  In  short, 
without  contingent  representation  the 
remedy  created  by  Congress  would  in 
most  cases  be  frustrated.  If  we  are  to 
preserve  contingent  representation  we 
ought  to  secure  a  lawyer  for  his  labors. 
There  is  no  reason  to  deny  him  a  lien 
because  he  brings  a  suit  against  the 
United  States  which  the  Congress  has 
authorized.  The  courts  "have  all  sought, 
in  one  way  or  another,  to  protect  attor- 
neys who  in  good  faith  have  rendered 
valuable  services  to  the  plaintiff" — StUli- 
ran  v.  Tobin  (42  App.  D.  C.  430,  434 
(1919>). 

Congress  can  do  no  less. 
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Hon.  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  ALBERT  RAINS 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RAINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
utilize  this  opportunity  here  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
to  pay  my  tribute  of  respect  to  the  life 
and  memory  of  our  departed  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Sam  Hobbs,  of  Alabama. 

Due  to  ofBcial  committee  business,  I 
was  not  present  here  in  the  Chamber  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the  time 
the  Alabama  congressional  delegation, 
and  others  of  our  colleagues,  memorial- 
ized Judge  Hobbs. 

When  I  first  came  here  as  a  Member 
of  the  Sev6r*yrninth  Congress.  Judge 
Hobbs  then  was  the  dean  of  the  Alabama 
delegation  in  Congress  and  a  veteran 
legislator.  I  found  here  among  the  col- 
leagues in  this  great  legislative  body  the 
same  high  respect  for  his  legal  learning, 
his  legislative  ability,  for  which  the  peo- 
ple of  Alabama  respected  and  honored 
him. 

It  is  commonly  accepted  here,  and  in 
our  beloved  State,  and  the  Nation,  for 
that  matter,  that  Judge  Hobbs  possessed 
one  of  the  finest  legal  brains,  and  was 
one  of  the  best  constitutional  lawyers  in 
the  Congress.  Not  only  was  he  great  as 
a  lawyer,  and  as  a  judge,  but  he  was  a 
great  advocate  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  rights 
of  the  people.  He  was  a  Democrat,  a 
true  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  yet  most 
of  all  he  was  ail-American.  He  has  left 
his  imprint  on  the  legislation  of  this 
country,  all  of  it  good,  by  his  arduous 
efforts,  his  keen  understanding  of  the 
legislative  processes. 

Not  only  was  he  a  great  scholar  and  a 
great  advocate,  but  he  was  one  of  the 
kindest,  most  true-hearted  men  I  ever 
knew.  After  his  voluntary  retirement 
from  Congress,  on  many  occasions  when 
I  have  walked  through  the  corridors  of 
the  Capitol,  I  have  been  hailed  by  the 
shoeshine  boys,  and  others  who  work 
here  in  the  Capitol,  with  the  inquiry  as 
to  how  Judge  Hobbs  was  getting  along. 
He  had  friends  among  the  high  and  the 
low.  and  he  was  loved  by  them  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  not  close  this  brief 
eulogy  without  remembering  Mrs.  Hobbs, 
who.  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  outstand- 
ing ladles  of  our  State.  She  is  kind  and 
good  and  thoughtful,  always.  Truly,  she 
spends  practically  all  of  her  time  serving 
Others.  All  of  the  people  of  Alabama, 
and  the  people  of  the  Nation,  for  that 
matter,  mourn  with  Mrs.  Hobbs  and  her 
sons  and  daughters  over  the  passing  of 
Judge  Hobbs.  It  will  be  a  long  time  be- 
fore there  will  be  another  like  him. 

Judge  Hobbs.  speaking  from  this  very 
spot  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  his 
colleague.  Henry  B.  Steagall,  of  Alabama, 
said  these  words: 

"Know  ye  not  that  there  Is  a  prince  and  a 
great  man  fallen  this  day  In  Israel?"  And 
no  man  was  too  poor  nor  humble  to  be  out- 
side the  sweep  of  his  affection.  He  hated 
none,  he  was  the  friend  of  all. 


Those  eloquent  words  spoken  of  an- 
other, have  perfect  application  to  the 
life  and  character  of  Judge  Hobbs. 


Tbe  Alaminnra  Program:  An  Analyiii  of 
the  Report  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Prodaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  in- 
clude my  views  on  the  aluminum  pro- 
gram. 

I.     GENERAL  BACTCOROTrMD^BEASONS  FOR  MT  IH- 

TEREST  IN  THE  JOINT  COMMrTTEE  ON  DCrENSC 
PRODUCTION '3  REPORT,  ALUMINUM  PROGRAM. 
RELEASED  JUNE   30,    1952 

The  House  Judiciary's  Subcommittee 
on  Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  conducted  investigations 
and  held  hearings  on  the  aluminum  p)ol- 
icies  and  program  of  the  defense  agencies 
from  January  22  to  February  9,  1951. 
During  these  11  days  we  interrogated  all 
members  of  the  Government  having  any 
responsibility  in  this  matter,  and  widely 
announced  that  we  welcomed  testimony 
from  all  interested  citizens.  In  testi- 
mony covering  836  printed  pages.  32  wit- 
nesses presented  their  views,  among 
whom  were  ofBcers  of  all  the  primary 
producing  companies  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  well  as  representa- 
tives of  the  various  segments  of  the  in- 
dustry operating  nonintegrated  inde- 
pendent aluminum  businesses.  Here  was 
portrayed  a  complete  array  of  evidence 
on  the  subject  of  aluminum  for  defense 
and  domestic  use. 

It  was  UF>on  this  comprehensive  body  of 
facts  that  our  subcommittee  reached  its 
unanimous  conclusions  submitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  a  report  on 
March  13, 1951.  Since  that  time  the  sub- 
committee has  been  keeping  abreast  of 
the  aluminum  situation  in  an  effort  to 
secure  fulfillment  of  the  sound  conclu- 
sions reached  by  the  subcommittee  after 
these  thorough  deliberations. 

Now  comes  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  which  held  hearings 
for  2  days.  May  26  and  June  2.  1952, 
either  heard  or  received  statements  for 
the  record  from  six  Government  agency 
witnesses  covered  in  136  pages  of  printed 
matter,  and  then  published  a  report  rec- 
ommending that  certain  actions  be  taken 
which  would  seriously,  and  in  my  Judg- 
ment adversely,  affect  the  availability  of 
aluminum  for  defense  and  domestic  uses. 

While  no  members  of  the  aluminimi 
Industry  were  examined  by  the  joint  com- 
mittee, some  did  file  statements  and  146 
independent  aluminum  manufacturers 
filed  telegrams  or  letters,  sent  on  either 
May  27  or  28,  containing  uniform  views 
on  the  matter  under  examination,  indi- 
cating remarkably  ready  and  spontane- 
ous response  to  what  were  otherwise  little 
publicized  committee  hearings. 


The  joint  committee  reached  certain 
conclusions  on  the  basis  of  the  afore- 
mentioned hearings,  to  wit: 

1.  It  is  most  questionable  whether  the 
Alcan  contract  could  ever  be  of  any  real  ben- 
efit to  us.  and  It  Is  certain  that  It  would  b« 
of  little,  If  any,  during  the  years  1B53-M 
which  are  the  crucial  ones  with  regard  to  the 
defense  program.  It  Is.  therefore,  desirable 
that  tbe  United  States  wait  to  see  bow  the 
situation  develops  and.  should  It  prove  nec- 
essary, next  year  encourage  tbe  building  of 
domestic  plants.  Because  American  produc- 
ers have  demonstrated  their  ability  to  con- 
struct new  plants  In  less  than  a  year,  theafl 
would  still  be  ready  by  1954. 

a.  Insofar  as  possible,  the  expanded  capac- 
ity should  be  allocated  to  nonintegrated  do- 
mestic producers  of  primary  aluminum.  In 
any  event,  the  filling  of  long-term  defense 
needs  from  domestic  sources  is  preferable  to 
the  purchase  of  critical  and  strategic  metals 
outside  this  country,  even  If  It  means  new 
capacity  can  be  buUt  only  by  p&rtlaUy  In- 
tegrated producers. 

3.  Your  committee  recommends  strongly 
that  DPA  devote  as  much  of  Its  energy  and 
resourcefulness  In  the  months  ahead  to  the 
establishment  of  new  United  States  produc- 
ers as  It  has  since  February  to  the  promo- 
tion of  the  Alcan  proposal.  If  for  bustneM 
and  economic  reasons  a  wholly  nonintegrated 
new  producer  cannot  be  created,  then  per- 
haps there  can  be  a  compromise  solution, 
some  combination  of  Independent  fabrica- 
tors who  would  offer  part  of  their  Ingot  pro- 
duction to  others  and  use  part  of  tt  them- 
selves. With  the  future  of  aluminum  so 
bright.  It  should  be  possible  to  develop  some 
reasonable  basis  for  one  or  more  new  United 
States  producers. 

4.  For  reasons  discussed  at  length  In  tbe 
preceding  paragraphs  your  committee  urges 
that  any  additional  supply  of  aluminum 
found  necessary  for  the  stockpile  or  the  de- 
fense effor^  be  obtained  when  economically 
feasible  from  our  domestic  aluminum 
Industry. 

The  joint  committee  further  prescribed 
that  "any  pending  or  future  proposal  for 
the  purchase  of  aluminum  from  sources 
other  than  our  domestic  industry  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  chairman  of  your  commit- 
tee, whether  while  Congress  Is  in  session 
or  out  of  session,  for  review." 

Because  of  the  impact  that  the  find- 
ings of  the  joint  committee  may  have  on 
our  defense  program  and  on  our  civilian 
economy.  I  deem  it  necessary  to  bring 
my  observations  on  the  problem  to  your 
attention.  My  observations  stem  from 
the  large-scale  study  originally  con- 
ducted by  our  subcommittee  and  from 
my  day-to-day  evaluation  of  the  changes 
In  the  aluminum  situation  since  our  sub- 
committee hearings.  The  aluminum 
situation  is  far  from  static:  it  is  most 
fluid.  Thus.  I  have  modified,  in  some 
respects,  my  views  since  the  time  they 
were  expressed  through  the  subcommit- 
tee's report.  The  findings  of  our  sub- 
committee and  my  subsequent  modifica- 
tion of  these  findings  are  at  variance 
with  the  conclusions  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  joint  committee. 

With  an  adequate  supply  of  alimilnum 
of  paramount  importance  to  our  defense, 
and  its  flow  through  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade  so  essential  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  free-enterprise  system  upon 
which  that  defense  has  Its  economic 
foundation,  I  have  taken  on  the  duty  of 
reading  and  evaluating  the  material  on 
which  the  joint  committee  reaches  the 
above-mentioned  conclusions.  For  if 
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these  conclusions  are  allowed  to  stand. 
If  they  are  taken  as  a  statement  of  policy 
to  be  foUoved  by  the  defense  agencies  of 
this  Government,  it  is  my  deep  convic- 
tion that  we  will  not  have  sufficient 
aluminum  for  full  defense  in  time  and 
provided  under  such  conditions  as  will 
Increase  the  area  of  healthy  competition 
In  that  industry.  Competition  is  essen- 
tial if  we  are  ever  to  achieve  that  full 
use  of  aluminum  for  domestic  purposes 
to  which  a  light  metals  age  entitles  all 
consumers. 

After  Intensive  and  comprehensive 
study,  the  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  the  Paley  Commission.  In 
volume  II  of  Its  report  at  page  65  had 
this  to  say  about  the  future  of  alumi- 
num: 

Future  demand  for  aluminum  may  qtitto 
poiwlbly  quintuple  over  the  period  1950  to 
1975.  both  In  the  United  States  and  In  the 
rest  of  the  free  world.  Accordingly,  by  1975 
the  United  States  consumption  of  primary 
aluminum  might  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
3.600.000  tons  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
free  world  about  2.400.000  tons. 

With  such  estimates  of  future  needs 
of  aluminum  In  mind,  the  Commission 
went  on  to  make  these  observations: 

If  th«  oo«t  of  producing  aluminum  abroad 
remains  substantially  below  that  In  the 
United  States,  and  If  the,  beneflU  of  such 
lower  costa  art  made  available  to  American 
consumers,  it  wlU  become  Increasingly  eco- 
nomical to  turn  to  aluminum-producing  fa- 
culties In  areas  ouUlde  the  United  States. 
Initially  In  Canada  and  poaalbly  Alaska,  and 
eventually  In  those  areas  where  low-cost 
power  Is  to  be  found  close  to  the  bauxite 
deposits,  (s  along  the  northern  coast  of 
South  America  and  the  western  coast  of 
Africa. 

These  brief  excerpts  give  only  a  par- 
tial view  of  the  forecast  for  aluminum. 
I  commeiid  those  portions  of  the  Paley 
Commission  report  dealing  with  alumi- 
num to  your  study. 

As  an  Hid  to  analysis.  I  have  taken 
the  hberty  of  using  the  chapter  headings 
of  the  Joint  Committee's  report  in  pre- 
senting critical  comments  and  addi- 
tional supporting  facts  which  are  essen- 
tial to  a  H'ell-rounded  treatment  of  the 
problems  under  review. 

First.  F^ason  for  committee's  inter- 
est: 

The  joint  committee  gives  as  Its  rea- 
son for  concern  about  aluminum  the 
Single  matter  that  the  defense  agencies 
have  been  considering  a  contract  for 
the  purchase  of  aluminum  from  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada — Alcan.  It 
sees  thes<'  considerations  "all-too-often 
Shrouded  in  mystery";  "that,  despite  re- 
peated re.  ections  of  these  offers  by  those 
In  charge  of  defense  mobilization,  Al- 
can has  been  able  to  get  prime  con- 
sideration and  support  of  its  subsequent 
proposals  from  key  mobilization  offi- 
cials." 

In  the  Interest  of  accuracy  I  wish  to 
point  ou'  that  Alcan  made  only  one 
offer  to  cur  Government.  That  was  in 
1950.  All  subsequent  negotiations  have 
been  at  the  instance  of  our  defense 
Agencies. 

The  jC'Int  committee  Indicates  that 
among  others  who  had  considered  unac- 
ceptable the  proposal  to  purchase  a 
large  amount  of  additional  aluminum 
from  Canada  was  the  House  Subcommit- 


tee on  Study  of  Monopoly  Power,  of 
which  I  am  chairman.  What  the  joint 
committee  does  not  mention  Is  that  in 
our  subcommittee's  deliberations  we  con- 
sidered that  the  most  desirable  way  to 
obtain  more  aluminum  from  new  facili- 
ties to  be  built,  all  things  considered, 
was  to  encourage  by  every  legitimate 
means  American  Independent  producers 
to  enter  the  field  before  entering  into 
arrangements  for  the  expansion  of  pro- 
duction In  Canada. 

A  great  deal  of  exF>erience  has  accumu- 
lated since  we  made  that  finding.  Al- 
though the  defense  agencies  and  our  sub- 
committee wrestled  with  this  problem 
almost  daily  for  many  months,  and  al- 
though the  defense-expansion  program 
for  aluminum  was  announced  in  Octo- 
ber 1950.  nearly  2  years  ago,  not  a  single 
new  independent  producer  is  in  produc- 
tion despite  Government  Inducements 
of  several  kinds.  The  additional  alumi- 
num which  has  been  obtained  for  de- 
fense needs,  or  the  new  facilities  which 
are  now  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion, are  owned  by  one  or  another  of  the 
Big  Three — Alcoa.  Reynolds,  and  Kai- 
ser— which  thereby  increase  their  oligo- 
poly control  over  the  Industry.  This  ex- 
pansion could  hardly  be  called  privately 
financed  at  a  cost  of  $600,000,000  as  the 
Joint  committee  reports.  The  Big  Three 
were  given  the  following  inducements 
which  are  a  far  cry  from  any  usual  con- 
ception of  private  flnancine:  First,  ac- 
celerated tax  amortization  whereby  they 
were  allowed  to  write  off  80  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  their  new  facilities  In 
5  years  out  of  tax  moneys  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  paid  t(j^the  Govern- 
ment: second,  sales  guaranties  by  the 
Government  for  all  metal  produced  in 
the.?e  new  facilities  for  5  years  at  prices 
allowing  profits;  third.  In  at  least  one 
case  Government  guaranty  of  private 
borrowing  to  expend  these  feuiilities, 
making  it  possible  through  such  protec- 
tion to  place  such  a  loan  most  advan- 
tageously: and.  fourth,  even  In  certain 
cases  cash  advances  against  sales  to  the 
extent  of  the  actual  cost  of  the  facilities. 

One  independent  new  producer  seemed 
for  a  time  likely  to  survive  the  rigors 
of  entering  this  closely  held  field  of 
aluminum  making.  Despite  such  in- 
ducements, he  finally  fell  by  the  way- 
side, with  his  Government  contract  being 
taken  up  by  Anaconda,  which  is  a  copper 
company  now  entering  the  aluminum 
field  principally  In  order  to  obtain  raw 
material  for  its  own  fabricating  needs. 
It  Is  manifest,  also,  that  because  of  ina- 
bility to  secure  financial  support  from 
banking.  Investment,  and  Insurance 
companies  none  of  the  entities  which 
were  ready  to  make  aluminum  were  suc- 
cessful. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  the  joint  commit- 
tee's rejection  of  any  attempt  to  obtain 
much-needed  aluminimi  from  Canada, 
with  the  expectation  that  expansion  of 
domestic  aliiminum-making  facilities 
will  easily  be  accomplished,  represents  a 
conclusion  at  variance  with  the  evidence 
and  experience  of  the  last  2  years.  I 
respectfully  submit  that  for  the  joint 
committee  to  Insist  on  this  p>osition  as 
an  operating  decision  of  the  defense 
agencies,  though  not  so  intended,  is  aa 


attempt  to  shackle  those  agencies  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties. 

If  the  defense  agencies  were  to  follow 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  joint 
committee,  the  result  would  t)e  an  inade- 
quate supply  of  aluminum  when  needed 
for  our  much -increased  Air  Force  and 
other  military  programs,  the  further 
concentration  of  an  already  heavily  con- 
centrated industry  in  three  giant  corpo- 
rations, and  the  condemning  of  thou- 
sands of  inder)endent  aluminum  fabrica- 
tors in  the  United  States  to  even  greater 
dependence  on  the  Big  Three  for  their 
raw  materials. 

In  these  premises.  It  would  be  unwise 
for  the  administrative  agencies  charged 
with  the  defense  of  the  Nation  to  delay 
any  longer  in  obtaining  aluminum  from 
Canada  under  strictly  business  condi- 
tions, at  or  below  current  prices,  so  that 
metal  could  be  made  available  to  the 
thousands  of  highly  skilled  independent 
manufacturers. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  should 
abandon  our  efforts  to  induce  new  inde- 
pendent American  producers  to  enter  the 
field  of  making  aluminum.  But  our. very 
comprehensive  records  and  experience 
In  this  matter  over  the  years  give  no 
promise,  in  my  considered  judgment,  of 
this  happening  without  the  offer  of  even 
greater  inducements  than  were  given  the 
Big  Three  before  they  would  undertake 
any  expansion  even  under  the  patriotic 
urge  of  meeting  our  defense  require- 
ments. The  record  shows  that  only  if 
the  Government  is  prepared  to  build  the 
dams  which  can  produce  electricity  at  a 
cost  low  enough  to  make  aluminum  on 
a  competitive-price  basis;  only  if  it  is 
prepared  to  make  the  international 
agreements  and  construct  or  underwrite 
the  construction  of  the  facilities  which 
will  make  bauxite  and  alumina  avail- 
able ;  only  if  it  is  prepared  to  either  build 
or  completely  subsidize  the  building  of 
the  vast  reduction  plants  required  to 
make  aluminum,  can  any  new  independ- 
ent aluminum  producers  be  induced  to 
engage  in  the  making  of  aluminum  in 
large  enough  amounts  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  our  expanded  defense  ef- 
fort. This  amounts  to  Government 
subsidy  on  a  large  scale,  none  of  which 
is  involved  in  the  proposal  to  purchase 
metal  from  Canada. 

Second.  Alcan's  offer  and  Anderson's 
recommendation : 

Paced  with  the  conditions  Just  de- 
scribed, which  our  subcommittee's  con- 
tinuing investigation  of  the  aluminum 
situation  brought  to  light  some  months 
ago,  It  was  natural  that  the  defense 
agencies  reexamined  the  prospects  of 
obtaining  badly  needed  aluminum  from 
Canada.  There  was  no  mystery  about 
the  matter;  it  was  discussed  widely  and 
continually  In  the  daily  press  and  metals 
Journals:  it  was  brought  to  my  attention 
from  time  to  time  by  the  defense  agen- 
cies and  members  of  the  aluminum  in- 
dustry; the  representatives  of  the  Big 
Three  resident  in  Washington  paced 
Its  every  step;  and  as  several  successive 
offers  were  made  and  examined  they 
were  commented  upon  widely.  Then, 
Mr.  Manly  Fleischmann.  then  Adminis- 
trator of  DPA,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Alumi- 
num, Mr.  Samuel  Anderson,  haring  con- 
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eluded  after  months  of  negotiations,  in- 
cluding meetings  with  the  industry  and 
Congress,  that  the  offer  of  Alcan  was 
satisfactory  and  in  the  best  interests  of 
this  Government,  was  prepared  to  con- 
summate arrangements.  The  procedures 
followed  by  the  defense  agencies  were 
the  most  open  and  aboveboard  and 
conducted  in  the  most  democratic  man- 
ner I  have  ever  witnessed  in  a  long  period 
of  Government  service.  It  was  at  that 
^  moment  that  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Defense  Production  undertook  to  hold 
Its  hearings  and  report  as  afore-men- 
tioned. 

What  Is  the  Alcan  offer  before  us?  It 
has  been  described  by  certain  interests 
as  a  subsidy  by  this  Government  of  Alcan 
production.  The  joint  committee  re- 
gards this  proposed  agreement  with  Al- 
can as  underwriting.  By  looking  at  the 
facts  we  can  determine  the  accuracy  of 
those  characterizations. 

thz   alcan   oitzb 
Detensx  Production  Administration, 

Ornc*  of  Administrator. 
Washington,  May  28,  1952. 
Hon.  Burnet  R.  Matbank, 

Chairman,  Joint  Committee  on  Defense 
Production.  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  During  the  course 
of  the  hearings  on  the  subject  of  aluminum 
before  your  committee  on  Monday,  May  26, 
Senator  Pulbricht  said  that  he  was  at  a 
disadvantage  In  passing  judgment  on  an 
arrangement  with  the  Aluminum  Co.  of 
Canada  under  which  the  latter  would  un- 
dertake to  enlarge  Its  exports  to  the  United 
States,  unless  he  knew  in  some  detail  the 
precise  terms  of  any  contracts  with  the 
company.  I  pointed  out  to  Senator  Pul- 
bright  that  Alcan  had  made  two  unilateral 
offers  at  my  request,  each  contemplating  a 
minimum  level  of  offers  of  aluminum  to 
commercial  customers  In  the  United  States 
coupled  with  certain  contingent  commit- 
ments by  the  United  States  Government  to 
purchase  up  to  certain  amounts  of  metal 
If  It  could  not  be  sold  to  commercial  cus- 
tomers. These  offers  have  both  expired,  but 
•t  no  time  have  we  negotiated  with  the 
representatives  of  Alcan  any  possible  alter- 
native terms  which  we  might  regard  as 
more  favorable  to  the  United  States.  We 
handled  the  matter  In  this  way  because  we 
were  attempting  to  stimulate  a  widespread 
debate  on  the  merits  of  any  such  arrange- 
ment In  principle  and  to  secure  the  benefit 
of  advice  and  opinion  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  any  arrangement  should  be  reached. 
If  possible.  Senator  Fttlbricht  found  him- 
self, therefore.  In  the  dilemma  of  not  being 
able  to  Judge  any  set  of  terms  except  those 
offered  by  the  Canadians,  since  no  other 
set  of  terms  had  been  advanced  as  a  pos- 
sible alternative. 

We  had.  of  course,  hoped  that  the  mat- 
ter could  be  resolved  as  a  question  of  prin- 
ciple, with  the  understanding  that  the  exec- 
utive branch  would  endeavor  to  work  out 
final  terms  with  Alcan  on  a  basis  most 
favorable  to  the  United  States.  This  seems 
to  VIS  to  be  the  normal  procedure  and  much 
to  be  preferred  as  negotiating  technique. 

However,  in  view  of  Senator  Fulbricht's 
Interest  In  studying  the  details  of  any  pos- 
sible counterproposal  which  we  might  have 
In  mind  presenting  to  the  representatives 
of  Alcan  at  the  start  of  any  genuine  nego- 
tiations with  them.  I  have,  since  Monday, 
formulated  specific  suggestions  of  the  terms 
which  I  think  we  should  request  as  an 
alternative.  I  should  like  to  present  them 
to  you  and  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  committee  with 
respect  to  them. 

The  following  table  will  be  useful  in  de- 
scribing these  proposals: 
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1958 

175,000 

25.000 

50.000 
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1,030,000 

300.000 

400.  000 

'  A  portion  of  these  amounts  would  presumably  be 
oSerea  on  a  "spot"  ba:$is  in  view  of  the  existence  of  the 
^'call"  feature. 

The  figures  shown  In  the  second  column 
would  represent  the  contingent  liability  of 
the  United  States  to  purchase  metal  during 
the  years  In  question  on  demand  by  Alcan 
If  Alcan  cannot  sell  the  metal  to  commercial 
buyers.  This  commitment  Is  consistent  with 
but  on  a  lower  basis  than  the  most  recent 
offer  of  Alcan. 

The  third  column  represents  a  proposed 
"call"  to  be  given  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  stockpile  purposes.  The  decision 
by  the  United  States  Goverment  as  to  each 
applicable  year  would  be  made  say  on  April 
1,  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  to 
how  much  metal,  if  any,  to  call  for  delivery 
to  the  stockpile  In  the  following  year.  If  the 
Government  exercised  one-half  or  more  of 
Its  call  privilege  in  a  given  year,  this  would 
eliminate  the  right  of  Alcan  to  "put"  metal 
to  the  United  States  Government  under  the 
underwriting  provisions  sunimarlzed  In  col- 
umn 2.  If  all  of  the  call  were  exercised  In 
any  year.  Alcan  would  be  firmly  bound  to  de- 
liver the  amount  called  In  addition,  of  course, 
to  any  commercial  sales  contracts  which  It 
proposed  to  service  during  that  year.  In 
substance,  this  plan  would  permit  Alcan  to 
enter  Into  firm  forward  contracts  with  com- 
mercial buyers  In  the  United  States  up  to 
from  75.(X)0  to  125.000  tons  per  year  and  then, 
depending  upon  action  by  the  United  States 
Government,  before  the  beginning  of  any 
year,  either  to  offer  on  a  spot  basis  any  metal 
that  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
elect  to  call  Into  Its  stockpile,  or.  If  the 
United  States  Government  elected  to  call 
less  than  one-half  of  Its  call  privileges,  to 
deliver  the  balance  to  the  stockpile  under  Its 
contingent  privilege,  as  outlined  In  column  2. 
The  advantage  to  the  United  States  under 
this  arrangement  would  be  the  acquisition 
of  a  valuable  right  to  acquire  for  the  years 
1954-58  up  to  400.000  tons  of  metal  by  com- 
mitting Itself  to  accept,  on  the  election  of 
Alcan,  not  more  than  200,000  tons.  This 
represents  a  relatively  small  contingent  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
In  order  to  get  a  valuable  privilege  which 
might  well  prove  of  great  Importance  to  the 
accumulation  of  a  large  strategic  stockpile 
as  presently  contemplated  by  the  Munitions 
Board. 

I  shall  not  attempt,  in  this  letter,  to  out- 
line possible  alternative  terms  for  some  of 
the  less  Important  aspects  of  any  possible 
contract. 

On  Tuesday,  May  27,  I  discussed  my  coun- 
terproposal in  a  general  sense,  with  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Aluminum  fo.  of  Canada. 
I  have  since  been  advised  by  them  that  while 
the  time  Is  too  short  to  attempt  to  negotiate 
out  precise  details,  the  company  would  be 
prepared  within  this  general  framework,  to 
open  negotiations  In  the  near  future. 

I  need  hardly  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  terms  which  I  have  suggested 
represent  a  contingent  commitment  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  of  far  lesser  mag- 


nitude In  relation  to  the  amounts  of  metal 
Involved  than  has  been  afforded  to  the  Big 
Three  In  connection  with  their  current  ex- 
pansion and  that  the  possible  amounts  of 
metal  for  stockpile  purposes,  therefore.  In 
relation  to  the  commitment,  are  much  more 
favorable  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.  Flelschmann  and  I  understand  that 
the  committee  desires  to  write  a  report  on 
the  general  subject  of  further  expansion  In 
the  aluminum  Industry  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  proposed  Canadian  arrange- 
ments. If  the  committee  should  be  disposed 
to  look  with  disfavor  on  any  arrangements, 
even  those  suggested  in  this  letter,  with  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada,  we  very  much  hope 
that  the  committee  will  express  Its  views  as 
to  appropriate  policies  alternative  to  those 
which  we  have  suggested. 

As  I  pointed  out  during  the  hearing  on 
Monday,  we  believe  that  without  the  com- 
mitment of  large  amounts  of  Government 
funds,  it  seems  to  us  rather  unlikely  that 
any  considerable  expansion,  even  the  sug- 
gested 75.000  tons,  will  be  obtainable  in  the 
United  States  from  Interests  not  thoroughly 
committed  to  captive  fabrication.  We  do 
not  regard  expansion  by  present  or  prospec- 
tive aluminum  fabricators  as  necessarily  un- 
desirable, but  since  our  principal  problem 
Is  further  sources  of  metal,  we  would  prefer 
expansion  without  fabricating  commitments. 
This  win  be  very  difficult  to  obtain  because 
of  the  large  capital  Involved  and  the  relatlTe 
unattractlveness  of  the  aluminum  metal 
business  as  an  Independent  enterprise  not 
Involved  in  fabrication. 

We  also  expressed  the  view  that  In  light 
of  the  attitude  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  well  as  others  in  the  Government, 
the  Big  Three  should  not  be  further  ex- 
panded at  this  point.  It  may  easily  be.  how- 
ever, that  if  arrangements  are  not  to  be  made 
for  additional  Canadian  metal,  we  will  be 
frustrated  In  securing  the  further  metal  from 
American  sources  without  turning  to  the  Big 
Three. 

As  you  are  aware  from  the  testimony  and 
memoranda  submitted  to  your  committee. 
AJcoa  has  requested  authorization  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  large  and  expensive  Talya 
project  In  Alaska,  involving  the  use  by  diver- 
sion, of  water  under  the  control  of  the  Prov- 
ince of  British  Columbia  and  the  Yukon  Ter- 
ritory. I  am  attaching  hereto  a  copy  of  a 
letter  of  May  14  outlining  Alcoa's  suggestions 
In  this  connection.  (See  p.  1091.)  This  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  an  eminently  fair  and 
moderate  proposal  insofar  as  Government  as- 
sistance la  concerned.  There  Is  no  question 
of  Alcoa's  competence  to  carry  out  the  proj- 
ect as  outlined.  lu  value  to  Alaska  Is  cer- 
tainly substantial.  To  proceed  with  this 
project,  however,  would  mean  disregarding 
the  views  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
others  with  respect  to  questions  as  to  the 
size  of  Alcoa  in  relation  to  the  total  tndxis- 
try  and  would,  of  course,  require  successful 
negotiations  with  the  Dominion.  Provincial, 
and  Territorial  authorities  for  the  water. 

We  have  presently  no  idea  as  to  whether  or 
not  negotiations  with  the  Canadian  author- 
ities with  respect  to  the  water  would  be 
successful  either  under  the  circumstances 
of  an  arrangement  with  Alcan  or  In  the  ab- 
sence of  It. 

We  very  much  desire  the  opinion  of  the 
committee  as  to  whether  or  not.  If  It  ex- 
presses an  unfavorable  judgment  on  the 
proposed  Canadian  arrangement  such  as  I 
have  outlined,  we  should  proceed  irrespective 
of  the  antltr\ist  question,  to  endeavor  to 
work  out  the  attractive  Talya  project.  Pre- 
sumably you  may  wish  to  call  for  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  In  this  con- 
nection. 

The  size  of  the  Talya  project  Is  such  that 
were  we  to  proceed  with  it.  it  might  be  wiser 
to  defer  any  governmental  assistance  to  In- 
dependents In  the  United  States  until  a  later 
date  when  the  possibility  of  additional  aluml- 
nimi  expansion  might  be  up  for  consldera- 
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tlon.     The  committee's  views  on  this  ques- 
tion, as  Wf-11.  would  be  most  useful  to  us. 

It  should  also  be  borne  In  mind  that  both 
Reynolds  iJid  Kaiser  have  suf^gefeted  possible 
•xpaaatoiu  in  their  own  facilities  which,  be- 
caUB*  of  the  size  uf  Talya,  might  be  con- 
sidered unnecessary,  and  would  probably,  in 
any  event,  require  100  percent  supply  con- 
tracts like  the  existing  ones.  85  percent  tax 
amortisation  and  perhaps  loans  or  loan 
guaranties,  as  well.  The  Judgment  of  the 
committee  on  this  qtiestion,  as  well,  would 
be  most  appreciated. 

I  respectfully  request  that  you  Introduce 
this  letter  outlining  the  developments  since 
Monday,  as  a  part  of  the  record.  I  would 
also  much  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing It  with  the  committee  following  the 
taetlraony  of  Secretary  Chapman  on  Thurs- 
day the  29th.  X  have  sent  a  copy  of  this 
letter  to  Secretary  Chapman  so  that  he  may 
know  of  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Samuel  W.  ANontsoM, 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Aluminum. 

In  suirmary,  the  proposed  purchase 
from  Alciin  is  for  additional  amounts  of 
aluminum  to  begin  flowing  into  the 
hands  of  independent  aluminum  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  States  start- 
ing with  a  minimum  of  80,000  tons  in 
1952,  of  *hich  the  Government  is  not 
required  '-o  take  any  for  its  siockpile  if 
commercial  buyers  are  not  found;  90,- 
000  tons  in  1953  under  the  same  condi- 
tions: 150,000  tons  In  1954.  with  the  Gov- 
erni -.ent  puaranteeing  to  puichase  up 
to  25.000  tons  for  the  defense  stockpile 
in  the  event  that  private  commercial 
purchases  do  not  take  the  metal  offered; 
a  further  step-up  in  metal  offered  the 
Independc  nt  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
Uy  of  175.000  tons  for  the  years  1955  to 
1958,  inc.usive.  with  the  Government 
stockpile  guaranty  of  50. COO  tons  yearly 
for  l9o5-lu,  and  25,003  tons  for  the  last 
year  of  the  contract,  1958. 

Under  this  arrangement,  therefore,  the 
Aluminum  Co.  of  Canada  could  not,  as 
It  presently  can,  reduce  for  any  reason 
the  metal  to  be  offered  in  this  country 
below  Uie  specified  figures.  If,  for  any 
reason,  its  supplies  should  prove  to  be 
less  than  it  presently  estimates  through 
poor  hydrological  conditions,  strikes, 
and  so  forth.  It  would  have  to  starve  its 
other  export  markets  to  the  maximum 
degree  before  making  any  reduction  in 
the  exr>o;-ts  of  metal  from  Canada  to 
either  the  United  Kingdom  or  to  the 
United  States.  The  United  States,  in 
other  words,  would  then  be  placed  in  a 
pari  pas-s-u  position  with  the  United 
Kingdom  as  far  as  metal  supplies  from 
Canada  are  concerned.  For  the  first 
time,  therefore,  a  proposal  is  before  us 
which  would  eliminate  the  uncertainty 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  complaint 
on  the  part  of  the  joint  committee  and 
others  during  the  past  periods  of  strin- 
gency in  the  United  States. 

By  this  proposed  contract,  with  a  guar- 
anty of  the  Government  to  take  up  to 
200,000  t<3ns  of  metal  for  the  defense 
Stockpile,  if  conditions  in  the  busines.s 
worki  not  now  envisaged  forced  drastic 
curtailment  of  private  business,  the  Gov- 
ernment would  have  invested  a  maxi- 
mum of  some  $66,000,000  in  metal,  at  a 
saving  over  present  commercial  prices 
in  the  United  States  of  some  $6,000,- 
^  000  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  But  even 
more  important  is  the  fact  that  this 
80-Cftlled  underwriting  saves  the  Govern- 


ment vast  expenditures  for  the  capitaliz- 
ing of  domestic  plants  even  if  it  were 
remotely  possible  to  make  this  increased 
aluminum  supply  available  from  new  or 
existing  domestic  producers,  and  our  de- 
fense and  civilian  economies  will  have 
over  a  million  tons  of  additional  metal 
at  prices  at  least  equal  to  or  below  pre- 
vailing prices  in  this  country. 

By  this  proposed  arrangement  this 
metal  supply  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
our  independent,  nonintegrated  fabrica- 
tors of  aluminum.  It  guarantees  them 
a  basic  supply  of  raw  material  billets 
and  semibillets  which  come  from  a  pro- 
ducer who  is  not  in  competition  with 
their  end  products,  and  hence  has  no 
concern  to  see  that  their  end-products 
markets  are  limited  or  inhibited  in  any 
way.  On  the  contrary,  this  supplier  of 
raw  materials  is  concerned  to  see  that 
the  many  thousands  of  Am?rican  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  of  aluminum  in- 
crea?e  both  the  amount  and  variety  of 
their  products,  for  It  is  in  the  inter- 
est of  this  supplier  to  sell  increasing 
amounts  of  raw  material  to  them. 

Buttressed  by  this  independent  non- 
competitive source  of  raw  materials,  the 
3.000  foundries  that  can  ure  aluminum 
pig  directly  in  their  operations  can  ex- 
pand rapidly  to  become  larger  and  more 
important  local  and  regional  businesses; 
the  many  extruders  can  afford  to  put  in 
facilities  to  make  their  own  billets,  and 
many  more  firms  will  branch  out  into 
small  rolMng  mills  so  badly  needed  re- 
gionally, wire  drawing  and  heat  treating, 
and  so  forth,  which  will  greatly  stimulate 
more  and  wider  uses  of  aluminum.  All 
the  branches  of  the  Industry,  builders, 
hardware  manufacturers,  farm  machin- 
ery makers,  and  so  forth,  will  have  com- 
petitive sources  of  shapes  and  semi- 
fabricated  products  which  should  pro- 
duce lower  prices  and  more  favorable 
supply  situations. 

n.  ANALYSIS  OF  ECASONS  FOR  PXmCUASE  niOM 
ALCAN 

The  joint  committee  reports  on,  first, 
the  need  for  more  aluminum. 

It  quotes  the  DPA  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Munitions  Board  as  authority  for 
an  enlarged  stockpile  objective  "signifi- 
cantly higher  than  the  one  established  at 
present — perhaps  more  than  double."  It 
adds  this  encouraging  statement  from 
the  Deputy  Administrator  for  Aluminum 
of  DPA: 

About  a  year  from  now,  therefore,  we  will 
be  entering  a  period  of  ease  and  relatively 
free  supplies  of  aluminum,  with  still  further 
prospects  of  larger  amounts  to  satisfy  the 
natural  growth  In  the  demand.  This  should 
provide  a  good  deal  of  leeway  to  the  civilian 
economy  In  Increasing  its  consumption  and 
will  also  present  opportunities  In  all  prob- 
ability, to  begin  the  long  upward  climb  to  a 
respectable  stockpile. 

Then  the  Joint  committee  makes  Its 
own  observations  on  this  situation  under 
the  heading,  second,  "Aluminum  for  the 
stockpile." 

The  joint  committee  quotes  Mr.  Jess 
Larson,  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  the  Government 
"purchasing  agent,"  who  conservatively 
says: 

It  Is  my  personal  feeling  that  untU  the 
feasibUlty  of  the  stockpile  goal  can  be 
reached  that  It  is  perhaps  better  to  wait  until 


that  becomes  firm,  because  It  Is  tying  up  a 
lot  of  funds  and  a  lot  of  potential  contingent 
oblli^ations  that  I  think  we  ought  to  keep  to 
a  minimum. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Ad- 
ministrator is  not  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  suflcient  alumi- 
num available  for  defense  needs;  he  has 
no  policy  responsibility  concerning  the 
adequacy  of  defense.  His  is  strictly  the 
role  of  keeping  the  Government's  busi- 
ness contracts  as  economically  and  effi- 
ciently as  possible.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  Mr.  Larson  as  an  adminis- 
trator, but  legally,  and  properly  so,  Mr. 
Larson's  function  is  and  should  be  min- 
isterial, not  policy  making. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  our  House  sub- 
committee discussed  in  detail  the  need 
for  a  defense  stockpile  of  aluminum. 
Failure  to  expand  capacity  and  failure 
to  obtain  additional  amounts  of  alumi- 
num offered  by  Alcan  as  early  as  August 
1950  have  made  it  impossible  for  the 
Defense  Establishment  to  go  forward 
with  an>-  adequate  defense  stockpile  pro- 
gram. Now,  with  the  temporary'  easing 
of  supply,  it  is  natural  that  the  defense 
departjnents  turn  again  to  the  need  for 
establi-Thing  an  adequate  stockpile.  More 
compelling,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the 
newly  approved  143-group  Air  Force  and 
the  vastly  increased  demands  for  alumi- 
num in  the  newer  programing  of  the 
Defense  Establishment  have  made  all 
previous  calculations  of  need  for  this 
metal  of  pigmy  proportions  by  com- 
parison. 

E^ven  if  one  were  to  accept  Mr.  Larson's 
admonition  that  the  aluminum  program 
be  held  up  until  a  new  stockpile  goal  is 
established,  I  find  that  there  is  immedi- 
ate cause  for  action.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  staff  of  the  Munitions  Board 
and  the  staff  of  the  Interdepartmental 
Stockpile  Committee  have  recommended 
to  the  Munitions  Board  a  new  stockpile 
goal  which  is  to  be  considered  by  the 
Munitions  Board  at  its  meeting  on  July 
17.  1952.  If  and  when  these  recommen- 
dations are  acted  upon  by  the  Munitions 
Board,  our  stockpile  goal  will  be  several 
times  greater  than  any  heretofore  set. 
In  addition,  the  staff  recommendation, 
if  and  when  acted  upon,  will  lead  to  a 
request  to  DPA  that  it  immediately  ex- 
plore methods  for  Increasing  our  ability 
to  acquire  aluminum  and  to  increase  our 
supply  of  aluminum.  Thus,  we  will  have 
before  us  goals  for  aluminum  which 
mu5t  be  met  with  a  sense  of  urgency. 

While  the  joint  committee  seems  to 
incline  in  Mr.  Larson's  direction,  it  ulti- 
mately concludes: 

WhUe  it  would  seem  that  the  path  of  wis- 
dom would  lie  In  first  ascertaining  as  closely 
as  possible  what  the  aluminum  requirements 
for  all-out  mobilization  will  be  under  the 
Munition  Board's  findings,  your  committee 
cannot  take  Issue  with  the  desire  of  DPA  to 
act  prudently  and  cautiously  in  assviring  our 
Nation  that  it  wiU  have  an  adequate  supply 
of  aliunlnum  in  the  event  of  all-out  war.  If 
an  error  is  to  be  made  In  ascertaining  our 
futiire  national  needs,  your  committee  feels 
that  this  error  shovild  be  made  on  the  side 
of  national  security. 

Third.  Amity  with  Canada: 
Under  this  heading  the  joint  commit- 
tee assembled  certain  testimony  from 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Sawyer  favor- 
able  to  the  Alcan  arrangements,  and 
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quoted  our  subcommittee  as  indicating 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  Canadian- 
American  agreements  for  cooperation 
that  "requires  American  ofiQcials  to  act 
contrary  to  the  philosophy  of  competi- 
tive enterprise  written  so  indelibly  in 
1890  in  the  United  States  laws,  or  to  give 
hand -outs  of  millions  of  American  dol- 
lars." 

This  statement  is  as  valid  today  as 
when  our  subcommittee  made  it  earlier. 
It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  cur- 
rent Alcan  negotiation  is  of  the  hand- 
out variety  as  the  joint  committee  ap- 
pears to  imply  by  this  statement: 

There  Is  nothing  in  our  agreement  of  co- 
operation with  Canada  that  requires  the 
United  States  to  prefer  Canadian  companies 
over  domestic  producers  of  aluminum  when 
funds  of  the  Treasury  are  at  stake. 

Posing  the  issue  in  this  manner  is  to 
set  up  a  straw  man.  for  there  is  no  evi- 
dence in  any  part  of  the  joint  commit- 
tee's hearings  or  report  that  gives  proof 
of  the   availability  of  additional  alu- 
minum capacity  from  domestic  produc- 
tion without  substantial  hand-outs  from 
our  Treasury,  and  there  is  nothing  what- 
soever  in    the   proposed   arrangements 
with  Alcan  that  makes  any  hand-outs 
from    the    Treasury    necessary.      That 
proposal,  as  indicated  in  its  text  printed 
above.   Is  strictly  a  business  purchase 
contract  for  which  we  get  metal  if  called 
upon  to  buy  it  after  failure  of  our  own 
domestic  users  to  do  so,  and  we  get  that 
metal    for    our    much-needed    defense 
stockpile  at  a  price  below  that  which  we 
pay  for  metal  from  present  producers. 
FVJurth.  Electric  power: 
The  joint  committee  report  quotes  the 
DPA  as  urging  the  Alcan  purchase  in 
part,  at  least,  on  the  grounds  that  "it  will 
relieve  our  power  system,  struggling  des- 
perately to  keep  up  with  our  over-all 
load,  from  this  further  impact  on  its  re- 
sources either  presently  in  being  or  for 
future  construction"  for  "a  stockpile  of 
aluminum,    representing   as   it   does   a 
stockpile  of  about  10  kilowatt-hours  for 
every  pound — a  million  tons  represent 
a  stockpile   of  20,000.000,000   kilowatt- 
hours — could  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
assets  possessed  by  the  country  in  the 
event  of  war." 

The  joint  committee  says  this  consti- 
tutes a  convincing  argument,  with  which 
I  agree.    But  It  then  goes  on  to  say  that 
Secretary  of  Interior  Chapman  believes 
that    necessary    inexpensive    power    to 
support    an    aluminum- expansion    pro- 
gram can  be  found  in  the  United  States. 
Testimony  before  our  subcommittee  was 
exhaustive  on  this  point.     None  what- 
soever was  taken  by  the  joint  commit- 
tee, which  seems  to  rely  solely  on  a  state- 
ment, not  made  by  the  Secretary  In  tes- 
timony before  the  joint  committee,  but 
in  an  article  which  appeared  earlier  in 
a  trade  journal.    The  quote  is  taken  out 
of  context. 

When  the  full  evidence  on  availability 
of  any  quantity  of  power  cheap  enough 
to  be  used  to  produce  aluminum  in  com- 
petition with  existing  facilities  in  this 
country — not  to  mention  Canadian  pro- 
duction which  is  the  cheapest  of  all  due 
to  the  low-cost  power  factor — is  reviewed. 
It  summarizes  as  follows:  Most  of  the 
new  tonnages  of  aluminum  being  de- 
veloped   under    the   defense    expansion 


program  in  this  country,  under  owner- 
ship of  the  Big  Three,  is  on  gas-generated 
power,  much  of  it  at  higher  cost.  At 
the  present  time  the  only  remaining 
source  of  low-cost  power  in  the  United 
States  which  could  be  made  available  for 
any  such  large  quantity  of  aluminum  re- 
duction as  our  defense  effort  requires  is 
to  be  found  in  dams  yet  to  be  built  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  New  radical 
sources  of  power,  such  as  are  being 
planned  experimentally  for  coal-genera- 
tion, are  still  in  the  strictly  experimental 
stage,  and  cannot  by  any  means  be  con- 
sidered as  practical  alternatives  of  the 
much  more  quickly  developed  Alcan  pro- 
duction. 

As  Congress  has  not  yet  seen  fit  to  ap- 
propriate the  funds  required  to  build  the 
dams  which  will  produce  the  p)ower  to 
generate  electricity  for  aluminum  re- 
duction in  the  United  States,  it  seems 
a  very  slender  reed,  indeed,  that  the 
joint  committee  leans  on  as  its  alterna- 
tive to  buying  aluminum  now  from  Al- 
can. In  any  event.  I,  for  one,  would  not 
like  to  have  this  heavy  responsibility  rest 
upon  me,  should  events  prove,  as  well 
they  might,  that  we  need  this  aluminum 
for  the  defense  of  our  very  lives. 
Rfth.  Fabricators: 

The  joint  committee  report  says  that 
the  DPA  aluminum  administrator 
stresses  the  point  that  any  new  expan- 
sion of  aluminum  reduction  should 
come  from  a  nonintegrated  pig  pro- 
ducer, and  should  result  in  making  metal 
available  to  aluminum  fabricators  who 
are  presently  dependent  for  their  raw 
materials  on  the  Big  Three — Alcoa, 
Reynolds,  and  Kaiser.  I  am  quoted  as 
having  stated  my  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter being  very  much  as  that  of  the  alu- 
minum administrator.  It  is  further  sug- 
gested that  I  use  the  term  "fabricator" 
loosely,  and  that  I  assume  that  all  fabri- 
cators use  aluminum  in  ingot  form.  The 
report  then  goes  on  to  set  me  and  every- 
one else  right. 

We  are  told  that  "the  preponderant 
majority  of  the  independent  fabrica- 
tors, apparently  use  semifinished  mill 
products,  such  as  sheet,  foil,  rod.  bar, 
wire,  extrusions,  or  tubing."  We  are 
given  the  distinct  Impression  that  the 
Independent  aluminum  manufacturers 
of  this  country  are  happily  situated  be- 
cause of  their  good  fortune  in  being  able 
to  depend  on  one  or  another  of  the  Big 
Three  for  their  semifabricated  mate- 
rials; that  access  to  pig  aluminum  would 
not  enhance  their  business  position  for 
they  just  could  not  use  it;  that  there  Is 
no  competition  between  the  Big  Three 
and  the  independents  because  the  raw 
material  of  one  is  not  that  of  the  other. 
After  such  prolonged  study  as  our  sub- 
committee has  made  of  the  aluminum 
Industry  it  is  not  likely  that  we  are  so 
naive  as  to  l>e  taken  In  by  any  such  sum- 
mary of  the  situation.  For  the  facts  are 
otherwise.  First,  there  are  some  3.000 
foundries  which  can  use  pig  directly; 
and  if  they  had  a  steady,  reliable  source 
of  plentiful  pig  coming  to  them  from 
noncompetitive  suppliers  they  could  ex- 
pand their  business  operations  substan- 
tially to  broaden  out  Into  other  forms 
of  treatment  of  the  metal.  There  are 
almost  a  hundred  secondary  smelters 
of  crucial  importance  to  the  aluminum 


industry  which  require  virgin  metal  in 
their  operations.  There  are  mill-prod- 
uct manufacturers  in  addition  to  the 
Big  Three  who  make  shapes  and  extru- 
sions and  who  require  pig  or  ingot.  If 
these  makers  of  shapes  and  extrusions 
could  obtain  pig  and  make  their  own 
billets,  they  would  save  money  in  the 
process  and  broaden  their  operations 
with  assurance. 

But  at  present  the  majority  of  all 
these  aluminum  manufacturers  are 
captives  in  some  degree  of  one  or  another 
of  the  Big  Three.  In  turn,  they  com- 
pete with  the  end  products  of  the  Big 
Three  which  have  invaded  one  market 
after  another.  For  anyone  in  the 
aluminum  industry  to  seek  to  grow,  to 
invest  substantially  in  new  processes  or 
equipment  without  having  an  independ- 
ent, sure,  noncompetitive  source  of  raw 
material,  be  it  pig,  ingot,  or  shapes,  is 
to  do  so  at  great  risk,  as  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  amply  proved. 

The  joint  committee  report  dwells  on 
the  present  contracts  this  Government 
has  with  those  who  obtained  parts  of 
the  expansion  program  and  built  or  are 
building  new  reduction  facilities.  This 
applies  only  to  the  Big  Three,  for  Ana- 
conda made  private  financing  arrange- 
ments without  Government  assistance 
and  Is  not  liable  under  the  usual  pro- 
visions of  the  Government  contracts. 
In  these  contracts,  the  Big  Three  are 
required  under  certain  circumstances  to 
make  available  to  independents  up  to 
two-thirds  of  their  production  of  metal 
from  the  new  facilities  for  the  first  5 
years  of  operations;  and  25  percent  for 
a  period  of  15  years  thereafter.  What 
does  this  amount  to?  Does  it  give  these 
independents  the  assured  source  of 
metal  which  the  joint  committee  has 
been  led  to  believe  It  does? 

In  the  first  place,  all  metal  coming 
from  production  from  the  new  facilities 
is  being  distributed  under  defense  con- 
trols. Only  if  the  defense  effort  were 
abandoned  and  all  controls  of  materials 
were  withdrawn  and  if  the  Government 
did  not  exercise  its  rights  under  the  con- 
tract to  take  their  production  would 
the  provision  to  supply  Independents 
with  two- thirds  of  the  new  metal  pro- 
duced apply.  It  is  possible  that  this  pro- 
vision would  not  operate  before  1958  If 
cold-war  conditions  continue.  By  then, 
the  5-year  period  would  have  passed. 
That  any  independents  will  benefit  from 
the  provision  Is  highly  unlikely. 

As  to  the  second  provision  that  25 
percent  of  the  metal  produced  from  these 
facilities  which  were  expanded  through 
Government  assistance  should  go  to  the 
Independents  for  a  period  of  15  years 
the  following  observations  must  be  made' 
These  facilities  are  high  cost  by  com- 
parison with  others  owned  by  the  Big 
Three.  Some  among  them  could  prove 
noncompetitive  In  any  shrunken  market 
in  the  post-defense  period.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  were  retired,  the  25  per- 
cent of  metal  would  be  unavailable  to 
the  independents. 

Of  more  importance,  is  the  fact  that 
no  machinery  has  been  suggested  for 
policing  this  provision  of  the  contracts 
What  the  metal  will  cost,  how  it  will 
be  scheduled  for  delivery,  to  whom  it 
will  go  and  under  what  terms  are  mat- 
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ters  still  unknown.  While  as  much  as 
153,000  tons  of  metal  per  year  could 
be  made  available  to  Independents  under 
the  terms  of  these  contracts,  whether 
any  of  it  will  be  remains  unknown.  Even 
if  all  of  it  is  made  available  at  low  cost 
and  spread  evenly  over  the  thousands 
of  Independents  In  the  business.  It  will 
not  provide  any  raw  materials  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  competitive  industry. 
At  best.  It  Is  a  small  help,  but  nothing 
more,  despite  the  confident  prediction 
of  the  joint  committee  that,  because 
of  this  provision  "there  Is  no  basis  at 
this  time  for  any  claim  that  the  future 
of  Independent  aluminum  fabricators  Is 
being  jeopardized."  However,  there  are 
fewer  Independent  users  of  aluminum  la 
business  today  than  in  1950.    Why? 

The  joint  committee  report  points  out 
that  Alcan  is  Itself  an  integrated  com- 
pany, so  that  its  position  vis-^-vis  our 
independent  aluminum  manufacturers 
Is  comparable  to  that  of  the  Big  Three, 
and  no  aluminum  coming  from  an  Alcan 
purchase  would  solve  the  problem,  fac- 
ing our  Independents,  of  obtaining  an 
Independent  and  dependable  but  non- 
competitive source  of  raw  material. 
Here,  again,  the  brief  hearings  and  study 
of  the  joint  committee  resulted  In  con- 
clusions, with  which  I  am  bound  to  dis- 
agree, on  a  vitally  Important  feature  of 
this  aluminum  situation.  For  the  facts 
are  otherwise.  I  hold  no  brief  for  Alcan. 
But  facts  are  facts.  Alcan  does  not 
fabricate  In  the  United  States.  It  can- 
not fabricate  more  than  half  of  its  pres- 
ent world-wide  production  of  metal,  and 
must  sell  the  remaining  half  of  it  In 
metal  form.  This  Is  the  exact  reverse 
of  the  conditions  existing  among  the 
Big  Three,  whose  fabricating  capacity  Is 
being  Increased  from  time  to  time,  and 
which  have,  in  the  aggregate,  almost  as 
much  fabricating  capacity  as  Ingot  pro- 
duction. 

As  Alcan's  Ingot  production  Is  stepped 
up.  so  Its  need  to  sell  metal  will  in- 
crease. 

As  a  foreign  producer.  Alcan  is  sub- 
ject to  our  high  tariff  on  fabricated 
aluminum  products  which  acts  particu- 
larly to  prevent  her  enlarging  fabri- 
cating capacity  In  Canada  for  sale  In 
the  United  States. 

Sixth.  The  Issue  of  monopoly: 

The  joint  committee  report  touches  on 
this  matter.  Indicating  that  the  Alcan 
purchase  proposal  was  regarded  by  some 
as  an  antimonopoly  move.  The  report 
then  goes  on  to  say  that  there  Is  no  mo- 
nopoly in  aluminum  In  the  United  States 
today,  although  the  DPA  Administrator 
is  quoted  as  saying  "Further  expansion 
by  these  concerns"— the  three  American 
producers — "which  already  dominate  the 
domestic  supply,  is  thought  by  the  De- 
partment"— of  Justice — "to  be  unhealthy 
development  for  the  American  aluminum 
consumer." 

The  joint  committee  would  have  us  be- 
lieve that  not  only  does  no  monopoly  ex- 
ist in  this  country,  but  that  metal  price 
competition  has  resulted  from  the  pres- 
ent existence  of  three  large  Integrated 
producers  as  compared  with  what  pre- 
vailed when  Alcoa  was  the  only  American 
producer  of  aluminum.  Again,  there  is 
assertion  without  any  collection  of  evi- 
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dence  at  first  hand,  or  any  submission  of 
proof.  The  price  of  metal  in  this  country 
may  well  be  what  is  termed  by  economists 
as  a  "managed  price."  That  it  does  not 
represent  a  price  reflecting  in  any  strict 
fashion  the  cost  of  making  the  metal 
seems  apparent  to  those  who  have 
studied  the  situation. 

The  joint  committee  report  points  out 
that  Alcan  is  the  sole  producer  of  metal 
in  Canada,  hence  occupies  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly position  there.  The  committee 
concludes  that  making  American  fabri- 
cators more  dependent  on  Alcan  "carmot 
advance  the  cause  of  competition  in  the 
United  States."  The  assertion  seems 
wholly  without  substantiation.  If  It  rests 
on  the  fact  that  Alcan  Is  the  sole  Cana- 
dian producer.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  It  Is  entering  the  United  States  mar- 
ket where  It  must  compete  with  other 
producers.  Alcan  must  meet  American 
prices,  and  In  fact  has  done  so  right 
along. 

Nor  can  the  argument  be  advanced  as 
is  so  often  the  case  that  we  must  protect 
our  aluminum-makers  and  their  labor 
force  from  a  foreign  material  produced 
at  low  labor  costs.  For  Canada  is  a  high 
labor  paying  country.  More  important, 
it  is  not  In  the  making  of  aluminum  that 
large  numbers  of  well-paid  jobs  are  to 
be  found.  For  the  best  Interests  of  Amer- 
ican labor,  therefore,  an  abundant  sup- 
ply of  raw  materials  available  to  thou- 
sands of  Independent  manufacturers  of- 
fers the  greatest  prospect  of  big  and 
steady  employment  at  high  wages. 

Seventh.  General  considerations: 

The  joint  committee  report  presumed 
to  he  baffled,  after  the  foregoing  topical 
treatment  of  the  subject,  at  the  desire 
of  the  Government  to  seek  aluminum 
from  Alcan.     The  report  says : 

American  producers  have  told  DPA  ver- 
bally and  In  writing  that  they  are  willing  and 
able  to  meet  the  appropriate  aluminum 
goals.  They  seek  no  more  underwriting 
from  the  Oovernment  than  did  Alcan. 

It  would  appear  that  the  joint  com- 
mittee labors  under  the  belief  that  sim- 
ply by  guaranteeing  to  purchase  20  per- 
cent of  the  metal,  If  private  users  do  not 
take  It,  the  Goverrunent  can  obtain  a 
billion  pounds  of  metal  from  domestic 
producers  for  defense  and  civilian  uses 
between  1952  and  1958  at  or  below  cur- 
rent market  prices,  with  deliveries  start- 
ing in  1952.  Those  are  the  Alcan  terms. 
I  know  of  no  evidence  which  would  sup- 
port this  belief.  In  fact,  even  with  very 
substantial  subsidies  and  guaranties  by 
our  Oovernment,  the  full  defense  expan- 
sion program  as  outlined  In  October  1950, 
failed  to  develop.  No  expansion  was 
forthcoming  from  any  of  the  existing 
companies  or  any  newcomers  strictly  on 
a  guaranty  to  purchase  a  part  of  the 
metal  produced.  No  expansion  occurred 
until  the  program  was  phased  In  two 
halves,  and  the  various  forms  of  govern- 
ment aid  provided  which  have  been  men- 
tioned above. 

With  the  capital  market  for  aluminum 
expansion  tighter  today  than  formerly, 
It  Is  highly  doubtful  whether  any  ex- 
isting or  new  facilities  could  be  built 
strictly  on  a  guaranty  to  purchase  20 
percent  of  the  metal  produced.  If  any 
such  facilities  could  be  developed,  it  is 
even  more  doubtful  whether  they  would 


operate  as  nonintegrated,  independent 
sources  of  metal  for  the  independent 
fabricators  who  stand  in  such  need  of 
this  raw  material.  Simply  to  add  an- 
other producer  or  two  to  the  existing 
Big  Three  and  the  prospective  Anaconda, 
is  not  going  to  solve  this  problem,  which 
is  rightly  a  concern  both  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  of  the  defense  agen- 
cies which  are  thinking  about  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  and  strength- 
ening the  pool  of  high  skills  and  talents 
resident  in  our  17,000  independent  alu- 
minum manufacturers  and  their  trained 
labor  force. 
Elighth.  Legal  considerations: 
While  the  joint  committee  does  not 
dispute  the  legal  authority  of  the  DPA 
to  act  in  negotiations  with  Alcan,  it 
seeks  to  establish  a  claim  for  inclusion 
of  the  DMPA  in  determining  policy  con- 
cerning an  aluminum  stockpile.  It  Is 
apparent  that  the  procurement  agency 
has  certain  responsibilities  of  a  business 
character  in  this  connection,  and  no  evi- 
dence was  forthcoming  to  indicate  that 
this  was  l>elng  overlooked.  But  the 
policy  Issue  resides  with  the  DPA.  That 
the  joint  committee  considers  this  to  be 
the  case  Is  evident  from  its  admonition 
under  the  heading: 

m.    SUMMARY   AND  CONCLtTSIONS 

Consultation  with  joint  committee: 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  712  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950.  as  amended, 
pertaining  to  your  committee's  Jurisdiction, 
provides : 

Any  department  official,  or  agency  admin- 
istering any  of  such  programs  shall,  at  the 
request  of  the  committee,  consult  with  the 
committee,  from  time  to  time,  with  respect 
to  their  activities  under  this  act. 

Under  the  provision  of  this  subsection, 
your  committee  requests  that  any  pending 
or  future  proposal  for  the  purchase  of  alu- 
minum from  sources  other  than  our  domestic 
Industry  be  submitted  to  the  chairman  of 
your  committee,  whether  whUe  Congress  is  la 
session  or  out  of  session,  for  review. 

It  remains  only  to  observe  that  the 
task  of  the  Administration  Is  to  carry  out 
laws  made  by  the  Congress.  The  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950,  sis  amend- 
ed, clearly  gives  the  authority  and 
charged  the  DPA  wjth  the  responsibility 
of  obtaining  such  defense  materials  as 
are  required  under  terms  best  suited  to 
our  national  Interests.  To  date,  the  DPA 
and  Its  Deputy  Administrator  for  Alu- 
minum have  complied  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law.  Full  consultations  and 
complete  review  of  pending  negotiations 
have  been  had.  It  remains  now  for  the 
DPA  to  act. 


The  1952  Platform  of  the  Repoblican 
Party  of  New  Jersey,  Adopted  by  Re- 
publican State  CooyentioD  May  8,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  State  Convention  on  May  8, 
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1952,  adopted  the  1952  platform  of  the 
Republican  Party  of  New  Jersey.  I  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks  the  platform 
so  adopted.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Th«     1952     Plattohm     of     the     Rkpttblicam 
Pabtt    or    Nrw    Jkxsxt 

(Adopted  by  the  Republican  State  Conven- 
tion May  8,  1952) 
The  Republican  Party  of  New  Jersey,  ever 
conscious  of  its  duty  to  reflect  the  hopes  and 
convictions  of  the  people  of  this  State,  hereby 
adopts  this  platform  of  1952: 

I.  THE  PARTY 

Under   the   leadership   of    Gov.    Alfred    B. 

Drlscoll,  the  Republican  Party  for  the  past  4 
years  has  carried  forward  a  program  of  sound, 
prudent,  and  progressive  legislation  so  ably 
begun  In  1944  by  the  Republican  administra- 
tion of  Gov.  Walter  E  Edge.  This  Is  a  record 
of  pledges  kept,  of  cooperation  between  the 
executive  and  the  legislature,  and  of  full 
emphasis  at  all  times  upon  the  well-being  of 
all  of  the  people. 

This  November  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
will  pass  on  national  Issues  of  the  gravest 
concern.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
cleaning  out  waste,  corruption,  and  incompe- 
tence in  the  National  Government  by  the 
election  of  a  Republican  President  and  Rep- 
resentatives and  Senators  who  have  the  ex- 
perience, ability,  and  Integrity  to  accomplish 
a  great  program  of  national  reform  and  In- 
ternational leadership. 

We  offer  the  people  of  New  Jersey  the  op- 
portunity to  return  to  the  tJnited  States 
Senate  our  distinguished  senior  Senator,  H. 
Alkxamder  Smfth,  whose  broad  vision  and 
mature  Judgment  in  international  affalra 
have  been  recognized  by  the  entire  Nation. 

Our  candidates  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  the  various  congressional  dis- 
tricts are  men  of  true  statesmanship  and  leg- 
islative wisdom.  They  all  may  be  counted  on 
to  serve  their  constituencies  with  distinction. 
Their  number  Includes  acknowledged  leaders 
of  the  Congress.  They  will  command  the 
confidence  of  thoughtful  voters. 

n.    THK    STATE 

The  States  Republican  leadership  has  re- 
sponded to  continued  public  trust.  In  recent 
years  Its  achievements  have  included: 

1.  Good  government  with  the  lowest  budg- 
et of  any  comparable  State. 

2.  Strengthening  of  New  Jersey's  educa- 
tional system.  We  approve  the  appointment 
of  the  State  school  aid  commission  and  sup- 
port generally  its  excellent  recommendations. 

3.  Extension  of  the  State  highway  system 
by  completion  of  the  New  Jersey  Turnpike 
and  development  of  the  Garden  State  Park- 
way through  use  of  modern  financing 
methods. 

4.  Legislation  guaranteeing  women  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

5.  Increased  unemployment  and  disability 
compensation  benefits  to  meet  higher  living 
costs. 

6.  Action  guaranteeing  State  citizens  max- 
imum civil  liberties  and  abolishing  segrega- 
tion in  the  New  Jersey  National  Guard. 

7.  A  Presidential  preference  primary. 

8.  Further  development  of  institutions  and 
agencies  by  a  referendum  for  a  $25,000,000 
bond  Issue  to  which  we  pledge  full  support 
In  the  1952  general  election. 

9.  Protection  of  the  established  milk  mar- 
kets of  the  New  Jersey  dairy  Industry  against 
encroachment  by  the  Federal  Government. 

10.  Effective  prosecution  of  the  war  on  or- 
ganized crime,  including  establishment  of  a 
State  crime  council,  action  to  combat  the 
narcotics  evil,  opening  a  youth  delinquency 
treatment  center,  and  continued  strengthen- 
ing of  established  law  enforcement. 

11.  Legislation  laying  the  ground  work  for 
creation  of  a  north  Jersey  rapid  transit 
authority. 

12.  Establishment  of  a  modem  traffic 
safety  bureau. 


13.  Enactment  of  a  program  for  the  care  of 
the  chronic  sick. 

14.  Insurance  protection  for  clvll-defens* 

volunteers. 

m.    THE    NATION 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  support  the  candi- 
dates and  platform  of  our  national  party  con- 
vention. We  reaffirm  the  determination  of 
our  State  to  support  an  effective  and  strong 
National  Government  fully  competent  to 
meet  our  national  problems  and  to  express 
American  principles  at  the  world's  council 
tables.  We  accept  the  responsibility  of  main- 
taining a  strong  State  government  to  carry 
out  its  functions  under  the  constitution  so 
that  the  Federal  Government  can  concen- 
trate on  the  achievement  of  truly  national 
and  international  goals. 

Foreign  affairs 
We  support — 

1.  The  United  Nations  and  appropriate 
amendments  to  strengthen  It  as  a  force  for 
peace  consistent  with  American  constitu- 
tional principles. 

2.  Continued  participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organi- 
zation to  effect  collective  security  and  the 
defense  of  the  Nation. 

3.  A  firm  policy  in  full  cooperation  with 
our  United  Nations  associates  to  stop  de- 
fiant aggression  and  curb  the  spread  of  Mos- 
cow-dominated communism  in  the  Far  East 
and  Middle  Evst.  We  oppose  any  lenoble 
compromise  or  appeasement  in  Korea  as  the 
price  for  a  cease-fire  or  armistice. 

4.  The  freedom  and  Independence  of  all 
Asiatic  countries  as  a  foundation  for  an 
Asiatic  policy. 

5.  The  entrance  of  Japan  Into  the  family 
of  free  and  Independent  states. 

6.  The  principle  of  technical  aid  to  under- 
developed areas  of  the  world. 

Domestic  affairs 
We  pledge  ourselves  to — 

1.  Affirmative  action,  where  needed  at  the 
national  level: 

(a)  To  promote  a  stable  and  free  economy. 
Including  agriculture; 

(b)  To  conserve  and  develop  our  national 
resources: 

(c)  To  expand  the  frontiers  of  knowledge: 

(d)  To  Insure  a  healthy.  Informed,  and 
independent  citizenry;   and 

(e>  To  provide  the  Individual  with  the 
greatest  possible  opportunity  for  his  own 
development  and  assist  him  in  meeting  those 
hazards  which  are  beyond  his  control  in  our 
modem,  complex  society. 

Such  action  can  and  must  be  taken  In 
ways  which  will  not  endanger  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  or  destroy  our  free,  com- 
petitive economy.  It  can  and  must  be  Uken 
within  the  framework  of  our  Federal  system. 

2.  Support  the  establishment  of  a  non- 
partisan commission  to  study  and  recom- 
mend a  sound  redistribution  of  governmen- 
tal functions  and  systems  of  revenue  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  several 
States,  to  secure  the  sovereignty  of  the  States 
with  the  utmost  decentralization  compatible 
with  the  general  welfare. 

3.  Stop  nonessential   spending. 

4.  Reestablish  honesty  and  competence  In 
Government. 

5  End  governmental  waste  and  extrava- 
gance by  carrying  out  the  sound  recommen- 
dations of  the  Hoover  Commission. 

6.  Fight  Infiatlon. 

7.  Insist  on  real  unification  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

8.  Oppose  all  discrimination  based  on  race, 
religion,  color,  national  origin,  or  ancestry! 
The  right  of  equal  opportunity  to  work,  to 
vote,  to  advance  in  life  and  to  be  protected 
under  the  law  should  never  be  limited  to 
any  individual  by  such  discrimination. 
Therefore,  we  shall  continue  to  sponsor  and 
support  legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of 
minorttiea. 


9.  Encourage  the  fullest  possible  develop- 
ment of  collective  bargaining  In  labor 
negotiations.  We  shall  support  such  amend- 
ments to  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act 
as  are  appropriate  to  that  end  or  are  other- 
wise desirable  In  the  proper  Interest  of  labor, 
management,  or  the  public. 

10.  Continued  and  sympathetic  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  and  deserts  of  the  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  and  prompt  and 
efficient  handling  of  their  claims  and  other 
problems. 

11.  Eliminate  Communists,  their  87n>pa- 
thlzers.  and  their  dupes  from  the  Govern- 
ment through  constitutional  means  and  con- 
sistent with  the  principle  of  Individual 
Uberty. 

IV.     OONCLUSIOH 

In  a  year  of  national  and  world  destiny, 
we  support  for  national  office  the  type  of 
leadership  which  our  own  State  has  enjoyed. 
Not  content  with  Justifiable  opposition  to 
the  obvioiu  failings  of  the  present  national 
administration,  we  offer  a  constructive  ap- 
proach, alert  leadership,  and  the  eagerness 
to  restore  competence,  integrity,  and  public 
confidence  In  the  Nation's  Government. 


Increasing  Coit  of  Newsprint  Prodaced  In 
Canada  Makes  It  Imperative  for  United 
States  To  Develop  Its  Own  Production 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEjr   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  !t 
has  been  my  privilege,  over  a  period  of 
several  years,  to  be  a  member  of  several 
special  committees  appointed  by  the 
House  to  study  the  question  of  providing 
an  adequate  supply  of  newsprint  for  our 
publishers  and  at  a  fair  and  reasonable 
price. 

Our  supply  of  newsprint,  as  is  gen- 
erally known,  comes  almost  entirely 
from  Canadian  producers.  Thus,  our 
publishers  are  subject  to  the  will  and 
whim  of  such  producers  as  to  quantity 
and  price.  The  price  of  newsprint  has 
been  continually  rising,  and  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  anything  we  can  do  about 
it.  Under  present  conditions  our  pub- 
lishers mu.st  submit  or  else. 

I  am  not  coasidering  at  this  time.  In 
these  remarks,  the  justice  or  lack  of  It. 
in  these  rising  prices.  Whether  such 
price  increases  are  right  or  wrong,  the 
fact  remains  that  our  publishers  are  sub- 
ject in  this  respect  to  the  will  of  the 
Canadian  producers.  I  am  well  aware 
that  our  market  is  highly  desirable  The 
Canadian  producers  have  so  recognized 
It.  In  fact  it  is  their  claim  that  they 
give  a  preferential  price  to  our  publish- 
ers. But.  without  entering  into  any  ar- 
gument as  to  this  it  is  in  my  opinion  that, 
because  of  the  importance  of  adequate 
supply  and  reasonable  price  to  our  pub- 
lishers, we  should  without  delay,  through 
Government  assistance,  give  every  pos- 
sible assistance  to  developing  our  own 
production  of  newsprint  to  an  extent 
that  will  not  leave  our  publishers  de- 
fenseless against  price  increases  fixed 
by  Canadian,  or  any  other  producers. 
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Currently  United  States  consumption 
of  newsprint  is  about  6,000.000  tons  an- 
nually. This  is  supplied  by  some  1,050.- 
000  tons  of  domestic  production.  4.750,000 
tons  imported  from  Canada,  and  200,000 
tons  imported  from  Scandinavia. 
Slightly  under  80  percent  of  total  sup- 
ply is  derived  from  Canada. 

Current  United  States  newsprint 
manufacturing  capacity  is  about  1,100,- 
000  tons,  while  that  of  Canada  is  some 
5.500.000  tons.  Plants  are  presently 
running  slightly  over  theoretical  capac- 
ity. 

For  some  few  months  and  right  at  the 
moment  there  appears  to  be  approxi- 
mate t>alance  between  over-all  United 
States  supply  and  demand.  At  best, 
however,  the  situation  is  none  too  easy. 
Consumption  is  estimated  to  be  on  the 
increase  in  the  amount  of  some  600,000 
tons  in  the  next  8  years  and  l.OOO.OOO 
tons  In  the  next  10  years.  Canadian 
manufacturers  estimate  that  principally 
through  speed-up  of  older  facilities  they 
will  have  little  difficulty  in  increasing 
capacity  to  meet  this  estimated  in- 
creased demand. 

A  t>asic  problem  is  inherent  in  the  ex- 
tent to  which  both  present  United  States 
demand  and  the  projected  increase  in 
demand  is  dependent  upon  Canadian 
sources  for  its  meeting.  At  the  time  of 
the  First  World  War  most  of  the  United 
States  consumption  was  met  domesti- 
cally. Not  only  was  the  subsequent  in- 
crease met  by  the  building  of  plants  in 
Canada,  but  United  States  mills  con- 
verted to  other  types  of  pap>er-making 
so  that  today  we  have  less  newsprint 
capacity  than  30  years  ago. 

Actually,  this  situation,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  t>een  accompanied  by  a  series 
of  price  increases  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers, the  latest  of  $10  a  ton  Just  now 
going  into  effect,  so  that  the  total  is  now 
$126  per  ton.  or  twice  that  of  6  years  ago. 
At  the  moment  this  country  aparently 
has  little  alternative  to  the  acceptance 
of  such  increases.  Their  grave  effect, 
however,  upon  the  ability  of  newspapers 
to  continue  in  unfettered  operation.  Is 
quite  obvious. 

The  newsprint  committee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  of  which  I  am  now  and 
have  l>een  a  member,  accordingly  has 
explored  the  possibilities  of  expansion  of 
United  States  newsprint  manufacturing 
capacity.  A  major  deterrent  to  such  ex- 
pansion is  the  present  high  cost  of  con- 
struction, estimated  at  two  and  a  half 
to  three  times  the  installed  cost  of  most 
plants  now  in  operation. 

Some  assistance  to  would-be  manu- 
facturers is  contained  in  the  acceler- 
ated tax  amortization  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 124  (a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act,  but  in  nearly  2  years  now  only  375,- 
000  tons  of  new  capacity  has  been  pro- 
jected by  this  route,  although  the  De- 
fense Production  Administration  itself 
has  sponsored  a  program  totaling  494,000 
tons  increase. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  In  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
enacted  at  this  session  of  Congress,  there 
is  a  provision  in  the  act  which  endorses 
the  principle  of  a  free  press  as  essential 
to  defense,  and  making  it  possible  for 
new  newsprint  manufacturers  to  secure 


financial  assistance  through  direct  Crov- 
emment  loans  for  this  purpose. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  this  coun- 
try must  take  steps  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary newsprint  and  not  have  to  dep>end 
upon  outside  sources  for  our  supply. 
The  continually  increasing  cost  to  the 
American  publisher  as  a  result  of  price 
increases  by  Canadian  producers  makes 
this  imperative. 


Douglas  W.  Orr,  Richard  E.  Dongherty, 
Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E.  Edgerton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
publication  of  its  final  report,  which  is 
now  being  compiled,  the  Commission  on 
Renovation  of  the  Executive  Mansion 
win  wind  up  its  affairs  after  a  3-year 
period  of  work  in  rebuilding  the  White 
House. 

I.  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  few  facts  about  two  of  the  gentle- 
men with  whom  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mission and  about  our  executive  di- 
rector. 

I  have  come  to  realizet  over  the  past 
3  years  the  outstanding  professional 
ability  of  these  three  gentlemen  and  the 
great  contributions  they  were  making 
to  their  country  by  the  devotion  of  their 
skill  and  experience  to  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  first  home  of  the  Nation. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  Co^imission 
was  Mr.  Douglas  WilliamOrjv''  Mr.  Orr 
is  a  graduate  of  Yale  University,  from 
which  he  holds  a  master's  degree  in 
architecture.  He  is  a  fellow  of  the  Amer- 
ican Institute  of  Architects,  and  served 
as  president  of  that  organization  from 
1947  to  1949.  He  has  been  engaged  in 
the  general  practice  of  architecture  in 
New  England  since  1926.  and  holds  a 
number  of  directorships  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Mr.  Orr  is  an  associate.  National 
Academy  of  Design,  and  an  honorary 
correstX)nding  member,  Royal  Institute 
of  British  Architects. 

Mr.  Richard  Erwin  Dougherty,  the 
second  public  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion, has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
outstanding  career  in  the  engineering 
field  in  the  service  of  the  New  York 
Central  Railroad  System.  He  was,  at 
one  time,  vice  president  of  42  of  the 
railroad,  real  estate,  and  coal  land  sub- 
sidiary companies  of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral System,  and  director  of  28  subsid- 
iary companies. 

Maj.  Gen.  Glen  E  Edgerton.  United 
States  Army,  retired,  served  as  the  exec- 
utive director  of  the  Commission.  He 
Is  a  graduate  of  Kansas  State  College 
and  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, class  of  190o.  He  served  contin- 
uously in  the  Army  until  retirement  on 
April  30,  1949. 

His  Army  assignments  included,  as- 
sistant engineer,  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 


mission, Panama,  1908-9 ;  chief  engineer. 
Federal  Power  Commission,  1924-29; 
assistant  professor  of  civil  military  en- 
gineering. United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy, 1929-30;  Governor  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  1940-44;  director  of  the  China 
office  of  UNRRA,  Shanghai,  China, 
194&-47. 

It  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure 
to  refiect  upon  the  cordial  personal  rela- 
tionships that  I  have  had  with  the  Com- 
mission  members  and  General  Edgerton 
during  the  past  3  years.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  have  served 
with  them,  and  I  congratulate  them  on 
their  fine  contributions  to  the  success 
of  this  project,  and  extend  them  my  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 


Tmman  Denounces  Leave  Curb  as  Politics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

OF  CAUFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Truman  has  spoken 
out  against  the  leave  rider  on  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill.  He 
was  forced  to  sign  this  bill  with  this  in- 
equitable piece  of  legislation  so  buried  in 
it  that  it  could  not  be  separated  from  it. 

Matt  McDade  in  a  signed  story  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  July  7,  1952,  tells 
the  story  of  this  rider  and  the  Presi- 
dent's reaction  to  it.  Here  is  his  article: 
TatTMAN  Denounces  Leave  Ctjrb  as  PoLrncs — 

Rides    Called    Most    Unfair    to    Federal 

Employees — President     Claims     Measuk* 

Hurts  Morale,  Fails  To  Save  Monet 
(By  Matt  McDade) 

President  Truman  yesterday  accused  Con- 
gress of  using  the  Federal  civil  service  "as  a 
political  whipping  boy"  when  it  approved  a 
rider  to  curb  the  accumulation  of  employ- 
ees' annual  leave. 

In  a  blistering  statement,  announcing  he 
had  reluctantly  signed  the  Independent  Of- 
fices Appropriation  Act  containing  the 
Thomas  leave  rider,  the  President  said  its 
proponents  had  broken  faith  with  a  large 
body  of  Federal  employees. 

He  denounced  the  "most  unfair"  leave  re- 
striction as  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish, 
and  a  serious  mistake.  He  said  "this  whit- 
tling of  employee  rights  is  a  poor  way  to  en- 
courage high  morale  and  productivity  in  the 
Federal  service." 

Under  the  rider  authored  by  Representative 
Albert  Thomas,  Democrat,  Texas,  leave 
earned  this  calendar  year  must  be  taken  by 
June  1953  or  forfeited.  The  same  system 
would  continue  in  future  years.  The  peace- 
time policy  of  permitting  60  days'  accumu- 
lation c*  leave  is  discontinued. 

The  measure  applies  to  all  Federal  em- 
ployees except  those  serving  overseas  and 
those  called  Into  military  service.  Leave  ac- 
cumulated up  to  January  1,  1952,  is  not  af- 
fected. 

Mr.  Truman  called  on  Congress  to  take 
corrective  action  to  strike  this  unwise  and 
unjust  provision  from  the  law.  He  said  he 
would  not  have  signed  the  bill  except  for  the 
fact  it  appropriated  funds  essential  to  Gov- 
ernment operations. 

Noting  that  many  Members  of  CongrcRS  had 
opposed  the  rider,  the  President  said.  '*I  hope 
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they  win  soon  be  Joined  by  many  others  who 
do  not  feel  that  It  Is  necessary  to  use  the 
Federal  service  as  a  political  whipping  boy." 

Mr.  Trximan  pointed  out  that  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eghty-second  Congress  drasti- 
cally reduced  the  amounts  of  annual  leave 
granted  to  Federal  employees  outside  of  the 
postal  field  seriice  who  have  less  than  15 
years  of  service.  The  reform  cut  leave  from 
26  to  13  days  for  employees  with  up  to  3 
years  service,  and  to  20  days  for  employees 
with  3  to  15  years  service. 

He  said  this  was  done  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  a  provision  prohibiting  the 
accumulation  of  leave  would  be  cut  out. 

"But  now  the  Congress,  by  again  prohibit- 
ing a  reasonable  accumulation  of  annual 
leave — within  less  than  a  year  from  the  time 
it  authorized  accumulation  of  leave  under 
those  circumstances — has  broken  faith  with 
a  large  body  of  Federal  employees,"  he  de- 
clared. 

The  full  text  of  the  President's  state- 
ment follows: 

I  have  reluctantly  signed  H.  R.  7072,  the 
Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Act  of 
1953,  containing  the  so-called  Thomas  leave 
rider  which  prevents  the  accumulation  of 
annual  leave  earned  by  Federal  employees. 
Legislation  by  rider  is  a  bad  practice  In  any 
case.  In  this  case,  I  believe  it  to  be  a  serious 
mistake  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  most  unfair  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  Government's  employees. 

In  October  1951,  after  extensive  hearings 
and  study,  the  Congress  approved  a  new 
leave  act  for  Federal  civilian  personnel. 
This  legislation  drastically  reduced  the 
amounts  of  annual  leave  granted  to  Federal 
employees  outside  of  the  postal  field  servica 
who  have  less  than  15  years  of  service.  la 
enacting  that  legislation,  the  understanding^ 
was  clear  that  In  return  for  this  severe  re- 
duction in  annual  leave,  the  then  existing 
prohibition  on  accumulation  of  leave  would- 
be  eliminated.    This  was  done. 

But  now  the  Congress  by  again  prohibiting 
a  reasonable  accumulation  of  annual  leave — 
within  less  than  a  year  from  the  time  it  au- 
thorized accumulation  of  leave  under  these 
circumstances — has  broken  faith  with  a  large 
body  of  Federal  employees.  This  whittling 
away  of  employee  rights  Is  a  poor  way  to 
encourage  high  morale  and  productivity  in 
the  Federal  service. 

I  am  In  agreement  with  the  general  philos- 
ophy that  Federal  employees  should  have 
about  the  same  working  conditions  and 
benefits  as  employees  in  progressive  private 
companies.  The  present  graduated  scale  of 
annual  leave  conforms  to  this  philosophy. 
Private  employees,  however,  are  generally 
covered  by  unemployment  Insvirance  in  case 
they  lose  their  jobs,  and  In  addition  many 
of  them  receive  liberal  severance,  pay  from 
their  companies  when  they  leave.  Civilian 
employees  of  the  Federal  Government  have 
abjolutely  no  unemployment  Insurance  or 
severance  benefits.  The  least  that  we  should 
do  for  them  under  these  circumstances  Is 
to  permit  them  to  accumulate  a  reasonable 
portion  of  their  annual  leave  as  a  protection 
in  case  they  lose  their  Jobs. 

The  treatment  here  accorded  to  Federal 
civilian  employees  is  in  sharp  contrast  with 
that  accorded  to  military  personnel.  With- 
in 24  hours  of  taking  this  restrictive  action, 
the  Congress  also  passed  legislation  granting 
both  unemployment  insurance  and  muster- 
Ing-out  pay  to  Junior  officers  and  enlisted 
men  leaving  the  armed  services. 

The  proponents  of  this  rider  refer  to  it 
as  an  economy  measure.  I  am  afraid  it  Is  a 
penny-wis-T  and  pound-foolish  economy 
measure.  This  rider  puts  a  premium  on  tak- 
ing long  vacations  during  a  national  emer- 
gency and  penalizes  '^he  employee  who  sticks 
by  the  Job.  And  if  overtime  work  at  pre- 
mium rates  is  required  to  make  up  for  large 
numbers   away   on   vacation,   other   restric- 


tive provisions  In  several  appropriations  for 
the  current  fiscal  year  have  cut  down  on  the 
availability  of  funds  for  this  purpose.  No 
one  can  estimate  the  loss  to  the  Government 
caused  by  lowered  employee  morale. 

I  would  not  have  signed  the  bill  contain- 
ing this  rider  except  for  the  fact  that  the 
bill  appropriates  funds  essential  for  the  con- 
tinued operations  of  the  Government.  I 
hope  the  Congress  will  soon  take  corrective 
actioh  to  strike  this  unwise  and  tinjust  pro- 
vision from  the  law.  There  were  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  who  opposed  its  inclu- 
sion in  this  bill.  I  hope  they  will  soon  be 
Joined  by  many  others  who  do  not  feel  that 
it  is  necessary  to  use  the  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice as  a  political  whipping  boy. 

When  will  the  Congress  learn  that  It 
cannot  continue  to  harass  faithful  loyal 
and  industrious  Federal  employees  and 
expect  to  get  the  best  out  of  them. 

Weakening  the  morale  of  Government 
employees  by  continuing  such  unfair  leg- 
islation is  costing  the  Goverzunent 
money. 

We  have  no  moral  right  to  deny  them 
their  due  if  we  do  have  a  tenuous  legal 
one. 

Let  us  be  done  with  attaclcing  those 
who  cannot  fight  baclc. 

Federal  employees  are  denied  the 
right,  accorded  other  workers  to  use  the 
economic  weapon  of  the  strike  to  pro- 
tect their  interests. 

Let  us  take  President  Truman's  sage 
advice  and  be  done  with  legislation  by 
riders  on  appropriation  bills. 


Sprmffield,  Mass. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

or   1IASSACHT7SXTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesdav.  May  28,  1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25,  1852,  the  old  town  of  Springfield  was 
formally  incorporated  as  a  city.  Long 
before  that,  however,  it  had  taken  its 
place  among  the  more  influential  and 
progressive  communities  not  only  of 
Massachusetts  but  of  New  England  as 
a  whole. 

The  genesis  of  this  present  great  city 
is  to  be  found  in  a  tiny  hamlet  in  Essex- 
shire,  England.  There,  during  the  first 
half  of  the  seventeenth  century,  lived  one 
William  Pynchon,  a  warden  of  the  estab- 
lished church.  When  Charles  I  made  it 
clear  that  he  had  every  intention  of 
permanently  suppressing  the  ancient 
rights  of  free  Englishmen  Pynchon,  to- 
gether with  a  few  stalwart  souls  who  felt 
as  he  did,  applied  to  the  King  for  per- 
mission to  set  up  a  colony  in  the  New 
World,  which  was  granted.  Thus  Pyn- 
chon and  his  as.«-ociates  became  the  orig- 
inal patentees  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Charter,  and  in  1630  the  little  band  in- 
spired by  the  same  yearning  for  political 
and  religious  freedom  as  had  impelled 
the  Pilgrims  10  years  before,  left  the  land 
of  their  forefathers  and  sailed  for  the 
West.  Pynchon  himself  was  elected 
treasurer  of  the  colony  and  became  one 
of  the  founders  of  Rocksbury.  Here  he 
had  hoped  to  establish  a  fur  trade  with 


the  Indians  but  this  venture  proving  un- 
successful and  other  complications  in- 
tervening, Pynchon  resigned  the  oflflce  of 
treasurer  and  turned  his  tiioughts  to- 
ward the  western  interior  whence  scouts 
and  trappers  had  brought  him  glowing 
accounts  of  a  fertile  western  valley  with 
a  "grate  ryver"  and  a  forest  inhabited 
by  friendly  Indians  eager  to  exchange 
lands  and  furs  with  the  white  men  in 
return  for  protection  against  hostile 
tribes.  The  spring  of  1636  found  P3m- 
chon,  his  son-in-law  Henry  Smith,  Jehu 
Burr,  and  other  as.sociates  in  the  Con- 
necticut Valley.  On  May  14  of  that  year 
the  settlers  drew  up  a  solemn  agreement 
for  the  future  government  of  the  com- 
munity.   Its  first  article  read: 

Wee  Intend  by  Gods  grace,  as  soon  as  we 
can.  with  all  convenient  speede  to  procxire 
some  Godly  and  faithful  minister  with 
whome  we  purpose  to  Joyne  In  church  cove- 
nant, to  walk  ir  ail  the  ways  of  Christ. 

Other  provisions  expressed  the  inten- 
tion that  the  town  should  not  exceed  50 
families  "rich  and  poore";  that  every 
householder  or  inhabitant  should  have 
10  acres  for  a  house  lot,  a  section  of 
cow  pasture,  and  a  share  of  the  marsh 
surrounding  the  settlement.  A  few 
months  later  the  Indians  deeded  to  the 
settlers  a  tract  of  land  on  both  sides  of 
the  Agawam  River  and  the  little  settle- 
ment assumed  that  name.  The  future 
appeared  unpromising  indeed,  for  of  the 
18  men  who  had  agreed  to  emigrate, 
prior  to  1638  only  Pynchon.  his  son-in- 
law  Smith,  and  Thomas  Horton  had  be- 
come permanent  settlers.  In  the  year 
1640,  however,  a  group  of  emigrants  from 
other  communities  arrivel  and  in  a  new 
mood  of  hope  the  plantation  of  Agawam 
was  renamed  Springfield  after  Pynchon's 
birthplace.  Thus  from  su.h  small  be- 
ginnings do  great  enterprises  grow. 

The  very  able  editors  of  the  book  on 
Springfield  compiled  in  1941  by  the 
Work  Projects  Admlni.stratlon  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  sponsored  by  the  city, 
give  us  this  picture  of  the  beginnings  of 
municipal  life  in  Springfield: 

Three  hundred  years  ago  the  village  was 
a  cluster  of  small  houses,  with  thatched  roofs 
and  clay-daubed,  timbered  chimneys,  hud- 
dled along  the  one  lane  that  Is  now  Mala 
Street.  Three  paths  led  down  to  the  river, 
where  canoes  were  piled  up  on  the  bank  and 
shallops  lay  at  anchor.  The  flnt  meeting 
house,  a  plain  watUe  and  daub  building  40 
feet  long  and  25  feet  high,  was  surmounted 
by  two  turrets;  In  one  hung  a  bell  where 
clamor  summoned  the  settlers  in  time  of 
danger,  and  from  the  other,  as  need  arose, 
a  watchman  kept  vigil.  Some  dUtance  south 
of  the  village  at  Warehouse  Point  wore  Wil- 
liam Pynchon's  warehouse  and  wharf,  where 
hundreds  of  silky  pelU  lay  side  by  side  with 
hogsheads  of  pickled  pork  and  beef.  Indian 
corn  and  wheat,  awaiting  shipment  down  the 
river  to  the  sea  and  England. 

As  Pynchon's  storehouse  was  the  pivot  of 
trade  in  the  upper  Connecticut  Vallev.  eo 
Pynchon  himself  was  the  undisputed  leader. 
Pynchon  was  the  local  magistrate  and  Judge. 
Pynchon  paid  half  the  town  taxes.  Pyn- 
chon's shrewdness  and  wisdom  guided  the 
town's  destinies. 

It  was  he  who  as  early  as  1638  when 
no  one  could  possibly  foresee  the  great 
destiny  of  Springfield,  insisted  that  the 
town  of  Agawam  should  not  be  included 
with  the  towns  of  Windsor,  Wethersfieid, 
and  Hartford  in  a  Joint  governance  of 
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the  Connecticut  River  settlement,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  his  influence 
that  by  a  new  survey  Agawam  fell  into 
what  was  eventually  to  be  Massachusetts. 
In  1694  the  colony  recognized  Agawam 
by  its  new  name  of  Springfield,  and  in 
1649  the  town  sent  a  representative  to 
the  general  court  at  Boston.  So  Mas- 
sachusetts rather  than  Connecticut  has 
Pynchon  to  thank  for  this  splended  city, 

Alas  for  this  pious  and  excellent  man. 
In  1649  the  town  he  had  helped  to  found 
and  never  despaired  of  In  its  most  sterile 
days,  was  visited,  like  other  New  England 
communities,  by  those  twin  terrors, 
witchcraft  and  heresy.  The  following 
year  Pynchon  was  moved  to  publish  a 
book  on  The  Meritorious  Price  of  Our 
Redemption  which,  by  its  anti-Calvinist 
tone,  offended  the  Puritanism  of  the 
general  court.  That  body  ordered  Pyn- 
chon to  appear  before  it,  and  his  book 
was  buriiCd  publicly  on  Boston  Common. 
Pynchon  was  deprived  of  his  magistracy 
of  Springfield  and  sent  back  there  with 
the  suggestion  that  he  meditate  on  his 
heresies  and  formulate  a  retraction. 
This  he  declined  to  do  and  in  1652  he,  his 
wife,  his  son-in-law.  and  the  town  min- 
ister sailed  for  England.  He  never  re- 
turned. Nevertheless,  this  great  city 
owes  its  being  to  William  Pynchon  as 
surely  as  ever  a  community  did  to  Its 
founder.  He  would  have  been  gratified 
by  the  splendid  metropolis  which  has 
arisen  from  his  humble  wattle  and  clay- 
daubed  huts  of  three  centuries  ago.  He 
was  B  great  pioneer — a  true  statesman  of 
the  wilderness. 

Under  the  wise  and  energetic  guidance 
Of  William  Pynchon's  son,  John,  the  town 
survived  the  horrors  of  King  Philip's 
War,  although  it  suffered  so  cruelly  from 
the  unexpected  assault  that  for  a  time  its 
fate  hung  in  the  balance.  Fortunately. 
the  general  court  was  aware  of  Spring- 
field's value  as  a  western  outp>ost  and 
promised  aid  in  rebuilding.  By  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution  the  town  could 
boast  of  more  than  400  houses  and  1.900 
inhabitants.  Much  more  important 
than  this,  during  the  French  and  Indian 
wars,  Springfield  had  become  both  a 
place  of  re<:onnaissance  for  soldiers  and 
R  storage  depot  for  military  supplies. 
With  the  Revolution  once  under  way, 
water-powored  shops  for  repairing  arms 
were  built  along  Mill  River;  shops  along 
Main  Street  were  tiansformed  into  fac- 
tories, and  the  small  arsenal  was  en- 
larged. In  1782  Congress  selected  for 
strategic  reasons  Springfield  as  the  cen- 
ter for  stoiage  of  arms  and  ammunition 
In  New  En?land.  But  it  was  the  act  of 
the  new  I-Yderal  Government  In  1794 
officially  establishing  the  armory  that 
proved  the  turning  point.  Henceforth 
Springfield's  future  as  a  great  industrial 
communlt}-  was  assured.  The  War  of 
1812  made  this  plain.  Still,  for  many 
years  Springfield  continued  to  all  out- 
ward apF>e;irance  as  a  tranquil  industrial 
town  so  t^at  the  famous  president  of 
Yale.  Timothy  Dwight,  visiting  here  in 
1821,  jould  write: 

The  town  is  built  chiefly  on  a  single  street, 
lying  parallel  with  the  river  nearly  2  miles. 
The  "hotises  are  chiefly  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  eattern,  a  brook  runs  almost  the 
Whole  lenglh:  a  fact  which  is,  I  believe,  sin- 
gular.    Tli(   houses  of  Springfield  are  more 


uniformly  well  built  than  those  of  any  Inland 
town  in  the  State,  except  Worcester.  (Mind 
you.  that  is  Timothy  Dwight  speaking,  not  I.) 
An  uncommon  appearance  of  neatness  pre- 
vails almost  everywhere,  refreshing  the  eye 
of  a  traveler.  A  considerable  Inland  trade  la 
carried  on  in  this  town. 

By  1820  the  population  of  the  town 
had  reached  3.194,  and  in  that  decade 
the  town  underwent  a  general  renova- 
tion. In  1833  the  Western  Railroad  was 
Incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
structing a  railway  from  Boston  to  New 
York;  in  October  1839  the  first  train  ran 
from  Worcester  to  Springfield,  and  in 
1844,  with  the  opening  of  the  Hartford 
L  Springfield  Railroad,  there  was  a  di- 
rect line  to  New  York.  In  conjunction 
with  the  arsenal,  it  was  the  railroad 
which  made  Springfield. 

The  census  of  1850  put  the  figure  for 
Springfield  at  11.330,  with  about  100  re- 
siding on  United  States  property  and 
243  colored.  The  total  valuation  of  the 
town  was  assessed  at  $4,434,050.  When, 
in  1852,  it  was  found  that  the  population 
had  increased  to  12,498,  the  demand  for 
a  city  charter  became  irresistible,  and  at 
a  meeting  in  March  of  that  year  dele- 
gates were  appointed  to  apply  for  a 
charter.  It  was  promptly  granted,  and 
at  a  special  meeting  on  April  21,  1852, 
the  town  adopted  the  act  according  to 
law  by  a  vote  of  969  to  454,  and  the  deed 
was  done.  The  following  month  the 
election  for  the  flrst  mayor  of  Spring- 
fleld  was  held.  The  honor  went  to  Caleb 
Rice,  and  the  new  government  was  duly 
inaugurated  on  the  two  hundred  and 
sixteenth  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  town. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
Springfield's  position  as  the  site  of  a  na- 
tional armory  became  one  of  the  very 
greatest  Importance  especially  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  other  armories  had  been 
lost  to  the  Government  and  vast  stands 
of  arms  and  quantities  of  ammunition 
seized.  From  1861  to  1865  more  than 
300,000  muskets  were  produced  here.  In 
one  year  alone  276,200  guns  were  turned 
out,  and  3,000  men  employed  where  only 
250  had  been  t)ef  ore.  And  whereas  other 
cities  suffered  the  usual  postwar  depres- 
sion, Springfield  had  struck:  its  indus- 
trial stride.  By  1900  it  had  a  population 
of  62.059:  between  1910  and  1920  the 
population  increased  31  percent.  To  il- 
lustrate the  phenomenal  growth  of  the 
city,  by  1926  the  assessed  real-estate  and 
personal -proF>erty  valuation,  quoted  at 
$303,350,510,  showed  a  rise  of  $100,000,- 
000  within  an  8-year  period.  Manufac- 
tures were  valued  at  $113,990,000. 

Springfield  was  one  of  the  first  centers 
of  the  automobile  industry.  Here,  on 
April  19,  1892.  Charles  E.  Duryea  gave 
its  pulling  test  to  his  invention  now  be- 
lieved by  many  to  have  been  America's 
first  gasoline -driven  vehicle.  A  con- 
temporary of  the  Duryea  was  the  Indian 
motorcycle.  In  1899  George  Hendee  was 
part  owner  of  the  Springfield  Coliseum, 
a  six-lap  board  track  featuring  one  of 
the  popular  sports  of  the  day,  bicycle 
racing.  Glowing  reports  were  brought 
to  Mr.  Hendee  of  a  motor  bicycle  built  by 
Oscar  Hendstrom.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
After  negotiations  a  corporation  was 
formed  in  May  1901,  with  Mr.  Hendee 
as  president  and  Mr.  Hendstrom  as  con- 


struction engineer.  In  competition  with 
eight  other  makes  the  "Indian"  won  the 
first  national  motorcycle  race  in  1902. 

And  thus  the  great  city  has  progressed 
and  expanded  throughout  the  decades 
which  followed  its  incorporation.  And 
now  Springfield  celebrates  her  centen- 
nial. I  do  most  heartily  congratulate  all 
Springfield's  residents.  If  Springfield 
can  achieve  so  much  in  her  first  century 
as  a  city,  what  can  she  not  accomplish 
during  the  second  which  has  just  be- 
gun? 

On  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  Springfield's  first  town  meeting.  May 
25,  1886,  the  following  hymn  was  com- 
posed by  one  of  her  sons,  E.  Porter  Dyer. 
I  should  Lke  to  close  by  quoting  it: 

O  God  of  our  fathers  I  Their  guide  and  their 
shield, 

Who  marked  out  their  pathway  through 
forest  and  field. 

We  stand  where  they  stood  and  with  an- 
thems of  praise, 

Acknowledge  Thy  goodness,  O  Ancient  of 
Daysl 

Thou  leddest  Thy  people  of  old  like  a  flock: 
They    trusted    in    Thee    as    their    Sheltering 

Rock; 
The  centuries  pass — Thou  art  ever  the  same. 
And  children  of  children  still  trust  in  Thy 

name. 

Twas  here  in  the  wilderness,  silent,  un- 
tamed, 

The  gospel  of  freedom  and  grace  they  pro- 
claimed— 

The  gospel  of  home,  of  the  school,  of  the 
plough — 

And  this  city  of  homes  is  their  monument 
now. 

O  God  of  our  fathers!    By  river  and  wood. 
Where  Pynchon,  and  Holyoke,  and  Chapln 

abode. 
Our  heritage  blossoms  with  glory  and  praise 
To  Thee,  their  defender,  O  Ancient  of  Daysl 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  NOURSE  ROGERS 

0»    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1952 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  include  herein  the  ad- 
dress of  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in  Chi- 
cago on  July  7,  1952: 

Mr.  Chairman,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  pos- 
sibly never  before  has  a  soldier  been  called 
to  a  rostrum  such  as  this  to  participate  In 
the  deliberations  of  a  great  political  party. 
I  approach  the  task  in  a  spirit  of  humility 
born  of  full  understanding  of  my  own 
marked  limitations,  but  fortified  by  so  sol- 
emn an  obligation. 

In  this  unusual  assignment.  1  feel  a  deep 
consciousness  of  the  nature  and  gravity  of 
the  crusade  upon  which  we  now  embark — a 
crusade  to  which  all  sound  and  patriotic 
Americans,  Irrespective  of  party,  may  well 
dedicate  their  hearts  and  minds  and  fullest 
effort.  Only  th\is  can  our  beloved  country 
restore  its  spiritual  and  temporal  strength 
and  regain  once  again  the  universal  respect. 

I  speak  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  all  of 
my  long  life  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
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Republican  Party,  as  was  before  me  my 
father,  an  ardent  supporter  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  this  party 
If  It  remains  true  to  Its  great  traditions, 
can  provide  the  country  with  a  leadership 
which,  as  In  the  days  of  Lincoln,  will  bring 
US  bacic  to   peace  and   tranqoUUty. 

Perhaps  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  Indict 
the  present  administration  for  all  of  Its 
tragic  blunders.  Por  that  Indictment  haa 
already  found  full  expression  In  the  resent- 
ments which  have  poured  from  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people  from  North  to  South. 
Bast   to   West,   with   no   distinction   of   race, 

creed,  color,  or  political  affiliation. 

Crras    INSATIATE    AMBITIONS 

1  know.  Prom  the  four  comers  of  the 
land.  I  have  seen;  I  have  heard.  It  has  been 
a  spontaneoiis  expression  reflecting  a  deep 
senae  of  fear  that  our  leaders  In  their  insa- 
tiate demand  for  ever  more  personal  power 
might  destroy  the  Republic  and  erase  from 
the  earth  those  mighty  principles  of  govern- 
ment which  brought  to  this  land  a  liberty. 
a  dignity,  and  a  prosperity  never  beiore 
known. 

It  has  been  an  expression  of  faith  in  our 
ultimate  destiny  as  a  free  people;  an  ac- 
knofwledgment  at  individual  responsibility  in 
the  achievement  of  that  destiny;  a  vibrant 
testimonial  that  the  love  of  liberty  still  burns 
unquenchable  in  the  American  heart. 

Many  of  the  people  who  thus  register  the 
depth  of  their  resentments  do  not  fully  com- 
prehend the  nature  and  degree  of  the  policy 
misdirection  which  has  brought  us  to  fiscal 
Instability,  political  insecurity,  and  military 
weakness. 

But,  they  view  with  dismay  the  failures 
of  OUT  leaders  in  the  ahott  aftermath  Ckf  vic- 
tory which  causes  us.  the  once  proud  and 
mighty  victor,  unceasingly  to  call  upon  every 
American  mother  to  yield  her  sons  In  a  fight 
for  national  svirvival;  which  causes  us  to  sub- 
mit to  extortion  and  blackmail  for  the  re- 
lease of  our  citizens  unlawfully  detained 
by  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace; 
which  causes  us  to  deprive  our  beloved  di- 
visions committed  to  battle  In  Korea  of  the 
power  and  the  means  and  the  will  to  achieve 
Tlctory — our  country's  traditional  military 
goal. 

They  view  with  dismay  the  alarming 
change  in  the  balance  of  world  power,  arising 
from  the  tragic  decisions  taken  by  wUUul 
or  guileless  men  representing  us  at  Tehran. 
Yalta,  Potsdam,  and  elsewhere.  Those  reck- 
less men  who,  yielding  to  International  in- 
trigue, set  the  stage  for  Soviet  ascendency 
as  a  world  power  and  our  own  relative  de- 
cline. 

WZAKMXSS     LAU)     TO     IJ^ADERS 

They  view  with  dismay  the  tragic  weakness 
of  our  leaders  reflected  In  their  inability  to 
rebuild  our  strength  and  restcR^  our  pres- 
tige, even  after  our  commitment  to  war  in 
Korea  more  than  two  long  years  ago  dramat- 
ically emphasized  the  Inadequacy  of  our 
security  preparation;  reflected  In  their  In- 
ability to  conserve  our  resources  even  while 
they  warn  of  national  peril;  reflected  in  their 
tolerance  of  corruption  or  worse  in  the 
higher  positions  of  the  public  service. 

They  view  with  dismay  the  rising  burden 
of  our  fiscal  commitments,  the  deprivation 
of  the  opportunity  to  accumulate  resources 
for  future  security  and  family  obligations, 
the  growing  tendency  of  Government  to  con- 
trol personal  life  and  suppress  individual 
freedom. 

Our  people  are  desperate  for  a  plan  which 
will  revive  hope  and  restore  faith  as  they 
feel  the  oppressive  burden  of  the  tax  levy 
upon  every  soiirce  of  revenue  and  upon  every 
property  transaction;  as  they  see  the  astro- 
nomically rising  public  debt  heavily  mort- 
gaging the  industry,  tlie  well-being  and  the 
opportunity  of  our  children  and  o\ir  chil- 
dren's children;  as  they  observe  the  rising 
costs  of  the  necessities  of  life  impairing  the 
eSectivneas  of  pensions,  insurance,  and  other 


fixed  incomes  and  reducing  the  aged  and 
infirm  to  appalling  circumstances. 

They  look  to  their  leaders,  but  their  pro- 
tests are  silenced  by  the  grim  warnings  of 
the  disaster  of  a  possible  total  war.  They 
see  no  sign  of  concern,  hear  no  words  at 
encouragement,  find  no  basis  for  easing  fear. 
Their  every  expression  of  hope  for  reduction 
In  the  tax  burden  Is  met  by  the  angry  re- 
Joinder  that  taxes  must  go  ever  higher. 

There  is  no  plan  to  uan&form  extrava- 
gance into  frugality,  no  desire  to  regain  eco- 
nomic and  fiscal  stability,  no  proepect  of  re- 
turn to  the  rugged  Idealism  and  collective 
tranquillity  of  our  fathers. 

WASHINGTON'S    WOKD    KXCALUS 

They  yearn  to  regain  the  religious  faith 
and  spiritual  rectitude  of  the  past.  They 
remember  the  counsel  of  General  Washing- 
ton when  he  said  In  his  Farewell  Address: 

"Of  all  th«  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion  and  mo- 
rality are  Indispensable  supports.  In  vain 
w:>uld  that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  {Tatii- 
oUsm  who  should  labor  to  subvert  taese 
great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these 
flrmest  props  of  the  dxrtles  of  men  and  cltl- 
rens." 

But  the  people  dKect  no  need  glTen  this 
wise  counsel  They  witness  Instead  only  a 
ceaseless  effort  to  spend  and  spend,  to  tax 
and  tax,  only  a  calknis  indifference  to 
mounting  disclosures  of  graft  and  corruption 
and  waste  in  the  public  administration. 

The  religious  devotion  of  the  American 
people  which  has  produced  the  universally 
reflected  spirituality  of  the  American  home 
has  been  outraged  by  the  materialism  and 
selfishness  which  dominates  the  national 
administration. 

Public  poUcy  no  longer  is  geared  to  the 
simple  determination  of  that  which  is  right 
and  that  which  Is  wrong. 

The  objective  has  been  to  build  political 
strength  even  at  the  expense  of  the  public 
interest. 

This  Is  incomprehensible  to  our  people 
who  understand  fully  the  influence  religion 
and  morality  have  always  exerted  upon  po- 
litical stability.  They  know  from  tlie  les- 
sons of  history  that  national  strength  and 
greatness  inevitably  find  their  true  measure 
In  existing  moral  and  ethical  standards. 

But.  one  aslLs,  how  can  it  be  that  the  party 
of  Jefferson  and  Jackson,  which  once  con- 
tributed so  magnlQcently  to  the  building  of 
the  Republic,  would  now  sponsor  and  su|>- 
port  so  tragic  a  cleavage  from  our  great 
traditions?  How  could  it  despoil  those  very 
concepts  of  humanity  and  government  upon 
which  rested  our  past  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral strength? 

SKXa  TOTALITAaiAN   TmrND 

The  answer  is  as  clear  as  it  Is  distressing. 
That  party  of  noble  heritage  has  become 
captive  to  the  schemers  and  planners  who 
have  infiltrated  its  ranks  of  leadership  to  set 
the  national  course  unerringly  toward  the 
socialistic  regimentation  of  a  totalitarian 
state. 

To  such  end  they  hav^  sought  to  cfrctrm- 
vent  the  safeguards  to  our  liberties  wisely 
written  into  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  At  one  Etage  there  was  even  the  at- 
tempt to  subvert  the  independence  of  our 
Supreme  Court  by  adding  new  members,  pli- 
able to  the  will  of  the  Executive — at  an- 
other, the  claim  of  extraordinary  "Inherent" 
power  wlthoirt  the  slightest  sanction  In  law. 

They  have  too  frequently  regarded  that 
immutable  charter  as  an  Instrumpnt  of 
political  exp«llency.  In  the  hyproclsy  of 
self-rlghteousnesB,  they  hall  their  course  as 
true  liberalism.  Yet  every  move  they  make 
to  circumvent  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution. 
every  move  they  make  to  centralize  poIiUcal 
power,  every  move  they  make  to  curtail  and 
suppress  Individual  liberty  is  reaction  in  Its 
must  extreme  form. 


Tor  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  were 
the  most  liberal  thinkers  of  all  the  ages  and 
the  charter  they  produced  out  of  the  liberal 
revolution  of  their  time  has  never  been  and 
is  not  now  surpassed  In  liberal  thought. 

Our  forefathers  associated  together  Into  a 
sovereign  state  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose 
of  protecting  their  common  liberties,  not  of 
yielding  them  again  to  a  centralized  Federal 
authority.  Their  concept  held  to  the  pri- 
macy of  the  individual's  interest;  that  of  our 
present  leadership  to  tbs  predominance  aC 
the  State. 

They  who  trample  upon  constitutional  lib- 
erty by  the  undue  centr»ilaatk>n  and  im- 
position of  political  power  are  turning  back 
the  pages  of  history  and  gradually  relnstitut- 
Ing  these  very  excesses  and  abuses  for  which 
the  British  crown  was  indicted  in  1T7<J  by  our 
Declaration  of  Independence.  They  are  the 
dangerous  reactionaries  In  contemporary 
American  politics. 

cms  ARsrraAKT  contbol* 

They  have  trifled  with  that  great  American 
Institution— free,  private,  competitive  entM'- 
prise.  keystone  to  the  arch  of  our  economic 
strength  as  a  Nation  and  prosperity  ss  a 
people.  By  the  imposition  of  oppressive  and 
arbitrary  controls  upon  business  and  produc- 
tion; by  exhaustive  taxation  which  withers 
initlaUvs.  reduces  energy  and.  In  the  end, 
destroys  the  spirit  of  enterprise;  by  spend- 
thrift policies  which  stag««r  the  imagina- 
tion; by  discourainlng  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  private  ownership  of  property,  they 
have  established  the  prerequisites  to  a 
socialistic  or  even  later  a  conununlstlc  state. 
And,  as  they  thus  chart  a  course  with  such 
reckless  abandon  leading  toward  ultimate 
national  bankruptcy,  they  endeavor  to  mis- 
lead and  control  the  public  mind  by  a  pstro- 
nat;e  of  money,  by  devices  calculated  to 
create  an  artificial  appearance  of  prosperity, 
and  by  a  continuous  flow  of  Irrespor.slbis 
and  deceptive  propaganda. 

But  the  people  In  their  innate  wisdom  are 
not  misled  by  such  tactics  of  deception. 
Alert  to  reality,  they  know  that  the  value  of 
the  dollar  has  diminished  about  50  percent 
and  Is  still  foin?  down.  They  find  insuffi- 
cient compensation  in  nominally  higher  in- 
come, however  skillfully  propagandized  as  a 
mark  of  prosperity. 

They  entertain  a  growing  fear  that  ths 
same  policy  misdirection  which  has  thtas 
debased  the  dollar  will  In  time  so  impair  otir 
economy  as  to  imperil  the  Nation's  solvency 
and  thus  destroy  our  living  standard  With 
the  dollar  down,  prices  up.  and  taxes  in- 
creased, a  higher  wage  buys  leas  today  than 
yesterday.     Tomorrow   may    be   even    worse. 

Let  me  read  you  this  letter  Illustrating 
bow  millions  of  American  wa^e  earners  are 
lo&ing  their  living  standard: 

"In  1941, 1  was  working  as  a  railroad  teleg- 
rapher, as  I  am  today.  My  weekly  wage 
was  $38  8a.  Subtracting  11.17  for  railroad 
retirement.  I  had  $37  71  take-home  pay — no 
Income  tax.  My  weekly  wage  now  is  $71.32. 
But  from  that  comes  #4.46  retirement  and 
•10.50  income  tax.  Net:  $66.36.  AUo,  the 
cost  of  Uving  has  gone  up  188  percent  in  the 
meantir^e.  My  old  take-home  pay  was 
equivalent  to  $71.27  today.  But  my  take- 
home  pay  today  actually  Is  that  $56  36  My 
loss  In  Income  Is  $14  91.  In  other  words,  after 
11  years,  and  with  no  compensation  for 
added  experience  or  increased  productivity 
due  to  technological  deveiupmenu,  I  have 
actually  sufftred  a  pay  cut  of  about  $15  per 
week." 

And  so  it  Is  with  all  of  us. 

In  this  march  away  from  our  traditional 
American  standards,  few  of  our  former  lib- 
erties have  been  lelt  unimpaired.  Rights  and 
powers  specifically  reberved  to  Stale,  ocm- 
munity.  and  Individual  by  constitutional 
mandate  have  been  ruthlessly  suppressed  by 
a  creeping  Federal  authority.  Reckless  abuse 
indeed  has  been  made  of  that  most  danger- 
ous of  all  sovereign   powers — tiis  power  to 
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tax.  We  find  ourselves  already  past  the 
point  where  higher  taxes  might  be  expected 
to  produce  higher  revenue. 

The  propaganda  of  fear  is  replacing  our 
once  dynami:  initiative,  well-tested  vision, 
and  unparallsled  energy  in  a  frantic  effort 
to  whip-lash  the  country  into  a  maximum 
of  production. 

This  mlsdU-ectlon  of  public  policy,  which 
so  endangeni  survival  of  our  traditional 
American  way  of  life,  finds  its  genesis  in  an 
alien  and  foniign  philosophy,  its  application 
in  American  ]x>lltlc8  designed  to  further  en- 
trench a  2C -year-Old  upon  the  political 
power. 

ATTAinU    ALIKN    PHnXMOPHT 

It  emphasizes  with  startling  clarity  the 
sage  warning  of  a  wise  and  far-seeing  Demo- 
cratic leader  C'f  many  years  ago.  Senator  Ben- 
jamin Hill,  of  the  State  of  Georgia,  who  fore- 
saw something  of  what  has  happened,  but  I 
dare  say  expected  the  responsibility  would 
be  chargeablf!  to  a  Republican  administrf,- 
tion.  He  cautioned  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  SUtes; 

"I  have  said  I  do  not  dread  (industrial) 
corporations  is  Instruments  of  power  to  de- 
stroy this  country,  because  there  are  a 
thousand  agfncles  which  can  regulate,  re- 
strain, and  control  them;  but  there  is  a  cor- 
poration we  may  all  well  dread.  That  cor- 
poration is  tlie  Federal  Government. 

"From  the  aggressions  of  this  corporation, 
there  can  be  no  safety  if  it  is  allowed  to  go 
beyond  the  well-defined  limiu  of  Its  power. 
I  dread  nothing  so  much  as  the  exercise  of 
ungranted  and  doubtful  powers  by  this 
Government 

"It  is.  in  m  7  opinion,  the  danger  of  dangers 
to  the  future  of  this  country.  Let  us  be  sure 
to  keep  it  always  within  iU  limits.  If  this 
great,  ambitious,  ever-growing  corporation 
become  oppressive,  who  shall  check  it?  If  it 
become  wayv/ard.  who  shall  control  it?  If 
it  become  unjust,  who  shall  tnist  it?" 

*xcs  roB  nonjiNCz 

"As  sentinels  on  the  country's  watchtower. 
Senators.  I  l>eseech  you — watch  and  guard 
with  sleepless  dread  that  corporation  which 
can  make  all  property  and  righU.  all  States 
and  people,  and  all  liberty  and  hope  its 
playthings  In  an  hour,  and  its  victims 
forever." 

How  prophetic  this  warning.  How  far  our 
institutions  have  been  yielded  to  these  very 
excesses  of  power  which  he  so  deeply  feared — 
and  this,  ironically  enough,  under  the  stew- 
ardship of  his  own  party.  Let  none  say  this 
is  but  a  partisan  conclusion.  For  north  or 
south,  east  or  west,  men  and  women  of  what- 
ever political  faith  recognize  the  tragic  truth 
of  this  circumstance. 

But  our  failures  In  domestic  policy  can 
be  overcome,  for  government  takes  its  tone. 
Its  character,  even  Its  general  efllclency  from 
Its  leadership. 

Sound  leadership  can  restore  Integrity  to 
the  public  service;  can  economize  In  the 
public  administration:  can  eliminate  disloyal 
elements  from  public  authority;  can  purge 
our  educational  system  of  subversive  and  im- 
moral Influence;  can  restore,  to  youth  its 
rightful  heritage:  can  strengthen  the  fabric 
of  our  free  economy:  can  raise  the  dollar  to 
its  true  value;  can  reduce  the  tax  burden  on 
individual  and  industry;  can  regain  the 
course  of  constitutional  direction:  can  re- 
capture personal  liberties  now  Impaired;  can 
correct  social  Inequities:  can  strengthen  the 
position  of  both  worker  and  owner  in  private 
industry,  even  while  protecting  the  public 
Interest:  can  fortify  the  initiative,  energy, 
and  enterprise  of  the  farmer  so  as  to  Insure 
the  adequacy  of  the  production  of  food  in 
lean  years  and  its  distribution  in  those  of 
plenty,  without  being  crippled  by  the  unwar- 
ranted Interference  and  domination  of  gov- 
ernment: and  can  rearm  the  Nation  without 
undue  burden  up>on  the  people. 


TTTHNS  TO  FOREION   POLICT 

The  correction  of  domestic  evils  and  lajises 
would  not  be  too  difficult  provided  the  will 
to  do  so  firmly  exists. 

Foreign  policy  has  been  as  tragically  in 
error  as  has  domestic  policy. 

We  practically  Invited  Soviet  dominance 
over  the  free  peoples  of  Eastern  Europe 
through  strategic  dispositions  of  Soviet  force 
at  the  close  of  the  European  war;  we  delib- 
erately withdrew  our  armies  from  thousands 
of  square  miles  of  bard-won  territory,  per- 
mitting the  advance  of  Soviet  forces  to  the 
west  to  plant  the  red  flag  of  communism  on 
the  ramparts  of  Berlin.  Vienna,  and  Prague, 
capitals  of  western  civilization:  we  reck- 
lessly yielded  effective  control  over  areas  of 
vast  uranium  deposits  without  which  the 
Soviet  might  never  have  developed  the 
threat  of  atomic  power;  we  foolishly  per- 
mitted the  encirclement  of  Berlin  by  Soviet 
forces,  rendering  almost  inevitable  the  tragi- 
cally high  cost  we  have  had  to  pay  to  secure 
open  lines  of  supply  and  communication  be- 
tween our  zones  of  occupation  there  and  in 
West  Germany:  we  authorized,  sponsored,  or 
approved  policies  under  which  the  German 
Industrial  plant  was  subjected  to  major 
postwar  dismantling  and  destruction;  we 
turned  over  to  the  Soviet  for  slave  labor 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  prison- 
erF  of  war  In  violation  of  every  humanitarian 
concept  and  tradition;  we  failed  to  protest 
the  murder  by  the  Soviet  of  the  fiower  of  the 
Polish  Nation:  and  even  after  victory  had 
been  achieved,  we  continued  to  supply  the 
Soviet  with  quantities  of  war  material,  de- 
spite the  clear  and  Inescapable  warnings  of 
the  Soyiet  threat  to  future  peace. 

SEES    BinNDEXS    IN    EAST 

In  the  East  we  gave  over  to  Soviet  control 
the  industrial  resources  of  Manchuria,  the 
area  of  North  Korea,  and  the  Kurlles  point- 
ed at  the  heart  of  the  Japanese  home  Is- 
lands. We  condemned  our  faithful  wartime 
ally,  the  Chinese  people,  to  the  subjugation 
of  Communist  t3n-anny.  And  In  the  course 
of  these  moves,  we  proceeded  with  precipi- 
tate haste  to  divest  ovu-selves  of  our  own 
military  strength. 

Despite  the  threat  to  our  security  then 
clearly  apparent,  our  Executive  flaunted  and 
Ignored  the  Judgment  and  will  of  the  Con- 
gress which  appropriated  funds  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  air  arm  which  he  arbitrarily 
refused    to    expend    for    such    purpose. 

Small  wonder  lnde<*d  that  from  the  com- 
binctlon  of  these  tragic  decisions  and  events. 
there  occurred  a  reversal  of  the  balance  of 
world  power  such  as  history  has  never  be- 
fore recorded. 

Then  suddenly  with  our  military  strength 
standing  at  possibly  the  lowest  relativity  in 
history,  our  divisions  In  Jppan  reduced  from 
three  to  two  regiments,  our  regiments  from 
three  to  two  battalions,  our  battalions  from 
three  to  two  companies:  with  our  protection 
withdrawn  from  South  Korea  as  a  militarily 
indefensible  peninsula,  we  there  and  then 
plunged  our  forces  Into  war  to  defend  It. 

Pew  would  take  exception  to  the  Impulse, 
however  idealistic,  to  support  the  preserva- 
tion of  freedom  where  we  had  done  so  much 
to  Implant  the  principles  and  spirit  of  free- 
dom, but  it  is  fatal  to  enter  any  war  without 
the  will  to  win  it.  I  criticize  not  the  moral- 
ity of  the  decision,  but  its  irresponslbUlty 
and  recklessness. 

We  defeated  the  North  Korean  armies;  but, 
when  the  Communist  armies  of  China  struck 
our  leaders  lacked  the  courage  to  fight  to  a 
military  decision,  even  though  victory  was 
then  readily  within  our  grasp — a  victory 
which  would  not  only  have  discharged  our 
commitment  to  the  Korean  people,  but  which 
In  the  long  run  might  well  have  saved  conti- 
nental Asia  from  Red  domination. 

TBtTCK    TALKS    DISCUSSED 

And,  after  discarding  victory  as  the  mili- 
tary objective  and  thereby  condemning  our 


forces  to  a  stalemated  struggle  of  attrition 
and  the  Korean  Nation  and  people  to  pro- 
gressive obliteration,  we  again  yielded  to 
Communist  intrigue  and  entered  Into  pro- 
tracted armlstlc  negotiations  even  though 
every  lesson  of  experience  had  clearly  shown 
such  negotiations  to  be  but  the  means  where- 
by such  an  enemy  gains  time  to  reinforce  his 
military  capabilities. 

While  I  have  not  been  consulted  with 
reference  to  Korea  since  my  retirement  from 
active  assignment  15  months  ago,  I  can 
unhesitatingly  say  that  a  leadership  which 
by  weakness  and  Indecision  has  brought 
about  such  a  military  dilemma  lacks  the 
soundness  of  vision,  the  moral  courage,  and 
the  resolute  will  to  resolve  it. 

Yet,  resolved  it  must  be,  for  we  cannot 
long  carry  so  Intolerable  a  burden.  We  must 
have  a  leadership  capable  of  decision,  as  inde- 
cision in  war  is  but  the  prelude  to  disaster. 

No  military  problem  Is  unsolvable.  Korea 
stands  today  as  the  hallowed  graveyard  for 
countless  American  dead.  We  must  not  let 
it  become  as  well  a  graveyard  for  American 
hope.  American  faith,  and  American  honor. 

In  Europe,  and  Indeed  throughout  the 
world,  our  foreign  policy  approach  has  been 
equally  as  vacillating  and  negative  and.  for 
the  most  part,  sad  Indeed  to  relate,  under  the 
domination  of  others. 

We  have  yielded  to  selfish  pressures  both 
at  home  and  abroad  and,  in  so  doing,  have 
unduly  directed  the  distribution  of  our 
wealth  into  privileged  channels,  have  taken 
sides  in  international  disputes  which  were 
fundamentally  none  of  our  affair,  and  have 
endeavored  to  Impose  our  will  on  other  na- 
tions' purely  domestic  problems  In  an  Im- 
perialistic manner. 

BATS   FRIENDS    ARE    NEGLECTED 

We  have  Ignored  traditional  friends  while 
showering  our  favors  on  others,  and  we  have 
lost  that  sense  of  judicial  fairness  which  for- 
merly characterized  our  relations  abroad.  In 
our  preoccupation  with  Europe,  we  have 
tended  to  discard  from  our  concern  those 
great  people  of  Asia  and  the  Middle  East  who 
historically  have  sought,  not  our  wealth,  but 
our  friendship  and  understanding. 

Our  good-neighbor  policy  with  respect  to 
the  peoples  of  Central  America — of  greater 
strategic  concern  than  all  others — has  been 
largely  subordinated.  Through  the  pater- 
nalistic attitude  which  has  dominated  our 
material  assistance  abroad,  we  have  pro- 
moted as  much  weakness  as  strength,  as 
much  resentment  as  friendship. 

Animated  by  the  doubtful  belief  that  with 
money  alone  we  could  erect  Internal  bul- 
warks against  communism's  growth,  our 
leaders  have  expended  much  of  our  resource 
on  the  area  of  Western  Europe. 

Events  have  largely  established  the  fallacy 
of  this  reasoning.  Indeed,  the  history  of 
mankind  shows  clearly  that  the  love  of  lib- 
erty is  a  spiritual  resoiu-ce  of  the  human 
heart  which.  If  nonexistent,  does  not  spring 
from  money  alone. 

None  will  quarrel  with  the  Impulse  to  do 
all  reasonably  within  our  power  to  assist  the 
best  effort  of  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe 
to  prepare  their  bastions  for  self-defense,  but 
communism  with  its  recently  acquired  stra- 
tegic frontiers  in  Asia  and  Europe  and  Its 
penetration  elsewhere  by  internal  minority 
Influences,  presents  a  world-wide  problem, 
the  solution  of  which  Involves  consideration 
of  every  point  of  possible  communist  pres- 
sure. 

One  would  be  foolhardy  Indeed  to  quench 
a  fire  In  the  kitchen  while  leaving  another 
room  aflame.  The  problem  Is  global,  not 
sectional.  Nor  would  the  free  world  be  the 
gainer.  If  our  own  Nation  which  from  its 
own  conception  in  liberty  has  ever  stood  as 
a  beacon  of  hope  and  inspiration  should  so 
exhaust  Itself  of  spiritual  and  material  re- 
source as  to  render  its  own  siirvival  subject 
to  the  will  of  others. 
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FEAKS    DEATH   <»   LIBDtrr 

Such  a  tragedy  would  return  clvUlzatlon 
.  to  the  darkness  cf  the  Middle  Ages  and  the 
Ideal  ot  human  liberty  might  perish  from 
the  earth. 

But  the  present  admlntetrmtlon  Ignores  the 
lessons  of  history,  however  clear  and  unmis- 
takable. It  Ignores  the  practical  aspect  that 
there  la  a  limit  even  to  our  own  vast  re- 
soiucee. 

It  Ignores  the  fact  that  aux  potential 
strength  rests  not  so  much  upon  any  natural 
advantages  which  we  have  and  others  have 
not,  but  upon  the  Initiative  and  vision,  the 
enterprise  and  courage,  the  sweat  and  toll 
which  alone  spring  from  the  incentive  of 
freedom. 

Destroy  such  incentive  and  our  Nation  can 
go  the  way  of  many  others  toward  a  uni- 
versal level  of  mediocrity — a  standard  of  life 
measured  by  the  lowest  common  denomi- 
nator which  is  conununlsm's  ultimate  goal. 

The  administration  Is  obsessed  by  the  idea 
that  we  can  spend  oiirselves  Into  a  position 
of  leadership  abroad,  Jxist  as  it  believes  we 
can  spend  ourselves  Into  prosperity  at  home. 
Both  are  based  upon  Illusory  premises.  Both 
challenge  economic  and  social  truths,  deeply 
rooted  In  the  experience  of  mankind. 

World  leadership  can  only  rest  upon  world 
respect.  Such  respect  Is  one  of  those  spirit- 
ual deals  w'lich  do  not  result  from  gifts, 
propaganda,  salesmanship,  or  any  artificial 
means. 

It  Is  not  for  barter  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  not  within  the  orbit  of  international 
trade. 

It  is  Influenced  solely  by  the  soundnees  of 
the  ideas  by  which  we  better  our  own  civili- 
zation, elevate  to  higher  standards  our  own 
way  of  life,  and  strengthen  the  dignity  of  our 
own  citizenry.  Only  through  the  ezemplifl- 
cation  of  sound  ideas  which  in  the  crucible  of 
experience  have  produced  for  us  a  better  and 
more  serene  life  may  we  contribute  in  fullest 
measure  to  the  well-being  of  others. 

BESPEAKS    Hlfia    STANDAaO 

The  higher  our  own  standard  and  more 
stable  we  become,  the  greater  our  appeal  to 
less  fortunate  peoples  and  the  more  they 
will  look  to  us  and  our  ways  of  guidance  and 
leadership.  This  applies  equally  to  those  be- 
hind the  Iron  curtain  aad  those  still  blessed 
by  the  concept  of  human  freedom.  For  the 
whole  record  of  civlllEatlon  proves  that  the 
tyranny  has  not  as  yet  been  devised  which 
can  long  resist  a  sound  idea. 

Spiritually  and  physically  we  possess  the 
resource,  properly  conserved  and  realistically 
applied,  to  lead  toward  a  world  freed  from 
the  exhausting  wars  which  have  so  plagued 
the  past.  This  is  a  practical  purpose,  not 
visionary.  I'^r  the  destructiveness  of  mod- 
ern war  his  now  in  ths  atomic  age  become 
too  frightful  to  contemplate  by  even  a  po- 
tential victor. 

This  then  must  be  the  direction  of  our 
foreign  policy.  We  must,  upon  restoration 
of  our  military  strength  and  spiritual  bal- 
ance recklessly  dissipated  in  our  headlong 
retreat  from  victory,  chart  from  that  strength 
a  true  and  unequivocal  course  to  peace  and 
tranquillity — a  peace  and  tranquillity  which 
will  be  real,  not  fictitious;  deep-rooted,  not 
superficial. 

Our  Ideal  must  be  eventually  the  abolition 
of  war.  Such  is  the  longing  hope  of  all  of 
the  masses  of  mankind  of  whatever  race  or 
tribe.  Indeed,  so  well  is  this  imderstood  that 
even  the  despot.  In  order  to  assure  a  follow- 
ing, cloaks  the  threat  or  application  of  force 
with  the  hyprocritlcal  pretense  that  bis  pur- 
pose Is  to  secure  the  peace. 

But  rarely  has  the  present  administration 
made  a  major  move  calculated  to  strengthen 
the  fabric  of  world  peace. 

To  the  contrary,  it  has  done  much  to  ad- 
vance the  danger  of  global  strife  by  Its  in- 
decisive conduct  of  the  campaign  In  Korea 
with  its  abamfiil  implication  that  we  dare 
not  strike  back  at  those  who  strike  at  us. 


by  its  bellicose  attitude  toward  all  who  op- 
pose It  in  International  diplomacy,  and  by 
its  pattern  of  collective-security  agreements 
which,  without  as  yet  having  mounted  either 
the  wUl  or  the  physical  power  to  success- 
fully meet  aggression,  have  divided  the  world 
into  armed  camfw  and  rendered  us  depend- 
ent, not  alone  upon  the  wisdom  of  ovir  own 
foreign  policy  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  but 
upon  the  foreign  policies  and  diplomatic 
moves  of  other  nations  as  well. 

8KES    MOVE    TOWAXO    WAS 

We  must  fully  understand  that,  once  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  defense  of  others, 
the  issue  of  war  or  peace  is  no  longer  In 
our  exclusive  hands,  for  we  become  but  an- 
other pawn  in  the  game  of  international 
power  politics — a  dangerous  game — in  which 
the  present  administration  has  demonstrated 
no  peculiar  adeptnese. 

It  has  talked  and  pledged  peace  while  mor- 
Ing  toward  war.  Indeed,  none  can  deny  what 
history  so  clearly  records — that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  well  earned  the  dotibtful 
distinction  of  being  the  war  party  of  mod- 
ern American  politics.  The  dead  of  World 
War  I,  of  World  War  11.  and  of  the  Korean 
war   render   mute   testimony. 

We  must  remain  faithful  to  the  com- 
mitments we  have  made  to  others,  so  long  as 
they  remain  faithful  to  theirs  made  to  us, 
but  failure  of  the  principle  of  collective  se- 
curity In  Korea,  where  we  have  found  our- 
selves holding  responsibility  without  corre- 
sponding authority,  plainly  warns  that  too 
much  must  not  be  expected  from  collective 
security  elsewhere. 

Iiuleed.  In  Western  Europe  as  in  Korea, 
experience  has  shown  a  reluctance  by  many 
of  the  Allies  to  assume  a  fair  and  right- 
ful share  of  the  military  burden,  even 
though  in  the  case  of  Western  Eiirope  the 
basic  purpose  would  be  the  defense  of  Its 
own  soil. 

This  hesitancy  does  not  spring  from  any 
Insufficiency  of  manpower,  nor  the  exhaus- 
tion of  other  needed  resource,  but  rather 
from  a  seeming  confident  assurance  that  this 
Nation's  blood  and  treasure  will  be  com- 
mitted to  the  fullest  extent  needed  to  ac- 
complish the  military  objective. 

The  free  peoples  of  Asia  and  the  Middle 
Sast  do  not  ask  for  American  garrisons  to 
defend  their  soil.  Ail  they  seek  is  the  neces- 
sary military  equipment  beyond  their  own 
capacity  of  production.  They  have  both  the 
will  and  adequate  men.  If  properly  equipped, 
themselves  tu  conduct  their  defense  and  to 
turn  the  tide  decisively  against  couununism. 

FAVOKS  WrrBDBAWAL 

There  Is  no  logical  reason  why  the  same 
Bolxitlon  should  not  apply  with  respect  to  all 
others.  In  such  circumstances.  It  should  be 
our  unalterable  purpose  to  effect  in  due  time 
withdrawal  of  our  ground  garrisons  from 
service  abroad. 

By  far  our  Nation's  greatest  resotorce  Is 
our  youth.  In  20  bitter  campaigns  I  have 
witnessed  its  magnificence  In  the  most  try- 
ing experience  of  all,  that  of  the  battlefield. 
It  has  never  failed  our  faith,  never  failed  an 
Invincible  courage,  aiid  a  patriotism  which 
subordinated  life  Itself  to  duty. 

Yet,  as  It  now  approaches  the  responsi- 
bility of  civic  leadership,  it  la  confronted 
with  a  situation  made  almost  desperate  by 
the  loss  of  such  opportunity  and  resource 
as  was  our  own  heritage  from  the  past.  This 
Is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all— that  a  national 
administration  could  have  so  yielded  to  the 
disease  oi"  power  as  to  betray  the  youth  of 
America. 

Despite  stresses  and  strains,  the  fine  basic 
character  of  the  American  people  remains 
unimpaired.  It  offers  hope  that  under  the 
inspiration  of  a  strong,  moral  leadership 
the  people— all  the  people — vrlll  hurl  back 
insidious  efforts  to  sow  the  seeds  of  suspi- 
cion, distrust,  and  hatred  calculated  not 
only  to  stir  up  racial  or  religious  strife  be- 


tween the  several  segments  of  our  society, 
but  to  destroy  the  unity  and  common  uii« 
derstanding  which  has  been  the  corner- 
stone to  our  growth  as  a  nation. 

The  very  survival  of  our  liberties  and,  in- 
deed, our  civilization  Is  dependent  upon  our 
dtlzenry  of  all  races,  creeds,  and  colors 
standing  firmly  and  invincibly  together  with 
a  sln^eoess  of  purposs;  a  mutuality  of  faith 
and  a  common  prayer— Ood  bless  America. 

QDOm    WASHIMOTOIf    AGAIN 

It  Is  this  spiritual  unity  which  offers  as- 
suiranoe  that  the  coming  crusade  to  rechart 
the  Nation's  course  toward  peace  and  secu- 
rity and  prosperity  will  find  an  aroueed 
countr>-6ide  ready  and  eager  to  march. 

That  crusade  rests  upon  the  humanitarlaa 
aspuatlons  oi  mankind:  its  constitutional 
rights,  and  the  moral  necessity  for  human 
happiness.  It  demands  a  purification  at 
the  Nation's  conscience  and  a  rcfortlftcattoo 
of  Its  will  and  faith.  Therein  lies  the  Re- 
publican Party's  chsJleoge  to  leadership. 

At  the  close  of  the  Coiistitutioaal  Con- 
vention. George  Washington  remarked  to 
Benjamin  Franklin  that  be  believed  the 
Constitution  as  finally  evolved  was  a  great 
and  noble  charter  of  liberty  upon  which  the 
several  States  could  rally,  unite,  and  prosper, 
"Tes.  General."  Franklin  responded.  "If  w* 
can  make  It  work." 

We  have  made  it  work  In  the  days  of  our 
great  past.  And  come  November,  we  will 
make  It  work  again — so  help  us  Ood. 


Address  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Oscar 
L.  Chapman  at  the  Fifth  Triennial  Meet- 
in;  of  the  UkrainwB  CoBfress  Cominit- 
tee  of  America,  Hotel  Statler,  New 
York,  N.  Y.,  My  S,  19S2 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  BUIR  MOODY 

OP  IdCBIGAM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  2952 

Mr.  MOODY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
4  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America  convened  its  flfth  triennial 
meeting  in  New  York  City.  This  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  some  1,500  delegates 
from  44  States  representing  approxi- 
mately 1,500.000  Americans  of  Ukrainian 
descent  and  origin.  These  delegates 
came  from  fraternal  lodges,  veterans* 
organizations,  women's  and  youth  socie- 
ties, citizens  political  clubs  and  parishes. 
They  chose  the  anniversary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Declaration  of  Independence  as  the 
opening  date  of  their  convention  becaoM 
of  their  firm  adherence  to  its  glorloOi 
principles  and  their  hopes  that  its  benign 
influence  will  he  spread  to  those  suffering 
millions  now  under  the  yoke  of  Soviet- 
Russian  imperialism. 

A  most  significant  and  Inspiring  ad- 
dress was  given  before  the  conventloa 
by  the  Honorable  Oscar  L.  Chapman, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  In  that  ad- 
dress Secretary  Chapman  paid  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  age-long  strug- 
gles of  the  Ukrainian  Nation  for  na- 
tional independence.  He  made  it  clear 
that  this  struggle  has  persisted  for 
over  1.000  years  and  that  despite  the 
tyranny  of  alien  occupation,  planned 
programs  of  mass  starvation,  and  ruth- 
less  deportaUons    the   spirit   of   Inde- 
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pendence  still  bums  bright  In  the  land 
of  Ukraine. 

Secretary  Chapman  resounded  the 
warnings  given  us  by  President  Wilson 
In  1919 — the  warnings  we  failed  to  heed 
and  by  this  failure  the  world  started  on 
the  inevitable  road  to  World  War  II.  It 
would  do  us  well  to  pay  heed  to  the  time- 
proven  principles  enunciated  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson  because  in  them  we  will  find 
the  key  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

The  State  of  Michigan  numbers  among 
Its  citizens  many  thousands  who  are 
proud  of  their  Ukrainian  origin.  We  in 
the  State  of  Michigan  have  welcomed 
the  many  thousands  of  Ukrainian  dis- 
placed persons  who  were  settled  there  by 
sponsors  from  all  walks  of  life.  They 
have  been  making  a  splendid  adjustment 
to  their  new  homeland.  I  am  confident 
they  will  continue  the  wonderful  record 
of  those  who  came  before  them  and  will 
make  their  full  contribution  to  our  great 
American  democracy.  In  our  historic 
cause  to  establish  a  universal  peace  with 
freedom  and  Jiistice  for  all  they  are 
certain  to  be  in  the  vanguard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  timely  and  in- 
spiring address  of  Secretary  Chapman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

It  is  a  real  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  with 
you  In  this  fifth  triennial  meeting  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Ckjmmlttee  of  America. 

I  am  especially  happy  that  you  have  cho- 
sen the  American  Independence  Day  holi- 
day for  the  opening  of  your  convention. 
The  great  message  of  Independence  Day  is 
a  message  of  hope  for  oppressed  peoples  ev- 
erywhere— a  reminder  that  the  yoke  of  tyr- 
anny does  not  endure  forever. 

Two  very  different  traditions  meet  in  this 
convention. 

There  Is  the  tradition  of  the  American 
Nation — a  tradition  l>orn  of  the  struggles 
and  the  dreams  of  many  different  folk  who 
came  together  In  an  enduring  unity  be- 
cause they  shared  this  great  desire  lor  hu- 
man  freedom. 

The  Ukrainian  tradition  Is  completely  In 
harmony  with  the  American  tradition. 

A  thousand  years  ago,  before  the  exist- 
ence of  the  North  American  Continent  was 
known,  the  greet  Kingdom  of  Kiev  was  the 
political  and  cultural  creation  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian people,  the  easternmost  bastion  of 
western  culture. 

But  to  the  east  were  the  marauding  Tar- 
tar tribes,  later  the  domination  of  the 
Polish   Invaders. 

Still  Ister,  the  rising  princes  of  Muscovy 
came  to  assert  their  mastery.  The  inde- 
pendence of  Kiev  vanished,  and  there  began 
a  long  period  of  foreign  rule,  which  unhap- 
pily exists  to  thlt>  day. 

But  at  the  very  heart  of  the  Ukrainian  tra- 
dition lies  the  slgnlflcant  fact  that  although 
political  Independence  was  destroyed,  the 
great  desire  for  Independence  did  not  die. 

It  has  lived  on,  through  hundreds  of  years 
of  oppression,  and  with  It  there  has  flour- 
ished the  consciousness  that  the  Ukrainian 
Nation  does  exist  In  fact  even  though  Its  In- 
dividuality may  be  temporarily  submerged 
by  the  cruel  grip  of  a  foreign  overlord. 

It  Is  at  that  point  that  the  Ukrainian  and 
American  traditions  come  close  together, 
and  this  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of 
American  Independence  Is  a  good  time  to 
emphasize  the  fact. 

The  American  tradition  of  Independence 
somehow  makes  us  kin  to  all  peoples  every- 
w-here  who.  like  ourselves,  have  that  deep, 
unquenchable  desire  for  liberty  and  free- 
dom.   A  nation  which  longs  desperately  to 


be  free  finds  kinship  and  friendship  In 
America.  That  Is  a  fact  of  most  profound 
significance  to  the  world  at  large. 

For  It  means  that  the  cause  of  freedom 
does  not  stand  alone.  Freedom  is  indivis- 
ible; as  long  as  a  free  society  exists  anywhere 
on  earth,  freemen  everywhere  may  take 
hope.  For  the  tide  in  human  affairs  flows  In 
the  direction  of  greater  freedom  for  all.  In 
spite  of  the  long  shadows  cast  by  despots 
and  oppressors.  And  when  we  In  America 
see  a  people  with  a  great  tradition  of  free- 
dom, we  Instinctively  offer  our  friendship 
to  that  people. 

Let  us  examine  further  the  American  and 
Ukrainian  traditions  of  liberty.  Before  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  we  found  our- 
selves ground  between  two  hostile  Imperl- 
alUms — the  British  and  the  French.  Both 
Imperialisms  wanted  the  rich  new  land  of 
America.  Neither  cared  particularly  for  the 
well-being  of  the  folk  who  lived  In  that 
land.  The  American  people  were  caught  in 
the  clash  of  imperialism. 

This  American  land  was  fought  over,  not 
once  but  several  times,  and  the  rival  Im- 
perialists supposed  that  all  that  mattered 
was  the  clash  of  their  own  armies.  That 
some  day  the  plain  p>eople  who  lived  here 
might  assert  their  right  to  an  existence  of 
their  own  hardly  occurred  to  anyone. 

Finally,  when  the  rival  empires  had  fought 
their  last  fight,  here  was  a  new  Nation, 
owned  by  neither,  controlled  by  its  own  peo- 
ple, establishing  a  new  political  demon- 
stration which  has  not  yet  told  Its  full  story. 
There  is  a  recent  chapter  In  Ukrainian 
history  which  Is  very  like  this  chapter  In 
American  history.  It  has  a  different  end- 
ing— or  to  be  more  exact,  it  has  not  yet 
had  Its  ending.  But  up  to  a  point  the 
parallel  Is  very  striking. 

In  1941  the  people  of  the  Ukraine  lived 
between  two  rival  Imperialisms,  the  Rus- 
sians and  the  Germans.  Both  coveted  the 
rich  land.  After  a  shaky  and  uneasy  alli- 
ance, the  dictators  went  to  war.  and  the  Ger- 
mans marched  into  the  Ukraine. 

Hitler's  legions  marched  across  the  Ukraine 
rapidly — largely  because  the  Ukrainian  peo- 
ple themselves  at  first  looked  upon  them  as 
liberators. 

Now  that  Is  a  fact  of  deep  meaning.  It 
emphasizes  the  p>olnt  which  is  too  often 
overlooked  In  this  country — that  the  Ukrain- 
ians are  not  In  fact  Russians  at  all.  There 
are  more  than  42,000,000  of  them  in  the 
Ukrainian  Soviet  Republic,  and  approxi- 
mately 91  percent  of  them  are  non-Ru.^slan. 
Fiu-thermore,  they  had  been  held  In  bondage 
by  the  Russians  for  many  years,  and  the 
bondage  had  become  progressively  worse 
with  the  years.  This  bondage  had  become 
particularly  oppressive  during  the  years  Just 
before  the  German  invasion. 

The  Kremlin's  program  to  communlze  the 
Ukraine  was  nothing  less  than  an  attempt 
to  destroy  the  Ukrainian  culture,  whose 
roots  go  back  to  the  day  before  there  was  a 
Russia.  Mass  killings,  deportations,  and  a 
collectivization  program  which  caused  one 
of  the  worst  famines  in  history,  were  a  part 
of  this  program  of  the  Kremlin. 

So  when  the  German  Armies  came  in,  the 
Ukrainians  naturally  felt  that  the  day  of 
liberation  had  come.  The  Germans  proved 
to  be  oppressors  Just  as  cruel  and  heartless 
as  those  of  the  Kremlin.  They  quickly  made 
It  clear  that  extermination  and  slavery — not 
liberty  was  their  objective  for  the  Ukraine. 
And  thus,  in  the  end,  the  p>eople  of  the 
Ukraine  rose  against  the  invaders  and  helped 
to  throw  them  out. 

As  a  result,  Stalin  was  able  to  make  the 
rest  of  the  world  believe  that  a  great  "peo- 
ple's front"  had  taken  shape  in  Russia. 
Actually,  of  course,  nothing  of  the  kind  had 
happened.  An  oppressed  people  had  risen 
to  fight  for  Its  own  liberty.  It  had  helped 
to  destroy  one  oppressor,  but  when  the  war 
ended  It  found  Its  original  oppressor  more 
firmly  In  control  than  ever. 


Now  that  Is  a  sad  and  disheartening  story. 
But  the  struggle  for  human  freedom  is  a 
struggle  that  never  ends,  and  no  defeat  Is 
permanent.  In  this  year  1952,  when  the 
cause  of  human  freedom  Is  uppermost  in  aU 
of  our  minds,  this  great  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Ukrainian  nation  firmly  dedicated 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  is  a  fact  to  which 
we  need  to  give  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

As  we  face  the  International  Communist 
conspiracy  against  freedom,  we  sometimes 
make  the  mistake  of  believing  that  It  rests 
upon  a  solid,  unified,  single-minded  people 
known  as  the  Russian  Nation.  This  case  of 
the  Ukraine  indicates  how  faulty  that  think- 
ing is. 

It  is  not  the  people  who  live  within  the 
borders  of  the  Russian  state  who  stand 
against  freedom.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  are  no  enemies  of  free 
men. 

On  the  contrary  they  ardently  desire  free- 
dom. But  the  yoke  of  communism  rests 
upon  them  as  heavily  as  It  rests  upon  many 
other  unfortunate  and  helpless  nations  oa 
this  earth. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  no  Imperial- 
ism can  endure  for  long  where  there  are  free 
societies  who  are  determined  to  remain  free. 
It  Is  high  time  we  realized  that  our  cause 
commands  the  allegiance  of  the  Immense 
majority  of  mankind.  We  are  not  out- 
numbered. Time  and  numbers  and  the  deep- 
est tide  In  human  affairs  are  all  on  our  side. 

The  American  Revolution  of  1776  Lad  ef- 
fects which  went  'round  the  whole  world, 
because  the  Ideals  which  inspired  that  revo- 
lution are  embedded  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  men  everywhere. 

The  Revolution  which  took  place  In  Czarlst 
Russia  in  1917  resulted  from  the  same  ideals. 

Unhappily,  before  that  revolution  had 
progressed  very  far,  designing  and  ambitious 
men  took  advantage  of  the  confused  situa- 
tion to  seize  power  for  their  own  ends.  Since 
then  they  have  been  trying  to  impose  on 
the  world  a  philosophy  of  life  which  does  not 
recognize  human  freedom  or  human  dignity. 
We  have  been  compelled  to  see  that  our  own 
freedom  Is  not  safe  as  long  as  that  phUoso- 
phy  Is  being  Imposed  by  the  sword. 

A  year  ago  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson 
discussed  this  peril  before  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee.  His  words  are  worth 
quoting  today.    Secretary  Acheson  then  said: 

"Three  other  aspects  of  Soviet  policy  need 
to  be  mentioned.  First,  Russian  policy  mak- 
ers, Czarlst  or  Communist,  have  always  taken 
a  very  long  view.  They  think  in  generations 
where  others  may  think  In  terms  of  a  few 
years  or  a  decade  at  most.  Second,  they  are 
land-minded  and  have  a  deep  and  abiding 
confidence  in  the  vastness  of  Russia  as  a  fac- 
tor in  their  security.  Third,  the  ruling  power 
of  Moscow  has  long  been  an  Imperial  power 
and  now  rules  a  greatly  extended  empire.  It 
cannot  escape  the  difficulties  that  history 
teaches  us  befall  all  empires. 

"This  Is  the  challenge  our  foreign  policy 
Is  required  to  meet. 

"It  is  clear  that  this  process  of  encroach- 
ment and  consolidation  by  which  Russia  has 
grown  in  the  last  500  years  from  the  Duchy 
of  Moscow  to  a  vast  empire  has  got  to  be 
stopped.  This  means  that  we  have  to  hold. 
If  possible,  against  Its  drives  wherever  they 
may  be  made.  To  hold  means  to  hold  against 
armed  attack;  It  equally  means  to  hold 
against  Internal  attack — which  Is  the  new 
weapon  added  to  the  Russian  arsenal  by  the 
Communists. 

"This  also  means  that  we  have  to  develop 
collective  strength  and  the  political  rela- 
tionships which  support  collective  strength 
so  as  to  deter  Soviet  drives  against  nations 
which,  if  they  were  standing  alone,  might 
fall  easy  prey." 

I  am  sure  that  this  particular  audience 
can  well  understand  those  words  of  Secre- 
tary Acheson,  because  the  Ukrainian  Nation 
is   preeminently   one  of   those   which   have 
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fallen  prey  to  the  500-year  process  of  Rus- 
sian encroachment  and  consolidation.  And 
as  we  consider  that  fact  we  cannot  fall  to 
realize  how  vitally  important  It  is  that  we 
Join  with  all  other  free  nations  everywhere 
in  the  effort  to  resist  further  encroachment. 
We  have  had  our  lesson  in  this  matter,  and 
one  lesson  ought  to  be  enough. 

In  1918  the  First  World  War  ended.  A 
mighty  assault  on  the  world's  freedom  had 
been  repelled.  One  of  the  greatest  of  our 
American  Presidents  then  took  the  lead  in 
an  effort  to  create  an  International  organiza- 
tion by  which  the  free  nations  could  keep 
the  peace  and  protect  their  hard-bought  lib- 
erties. With  this  effort.  Woodrow  WUson 
also  raised  the  noble  slogan  of  the  right  of 
•elf-determlnation  of  all  nations. 

If  the  tragedy  of  the  Ukraine  lay  In  the 
vicious  blindness  of  the  German  Invaders  in 
the  1940's,  the  tragedy  of  America  assuredly 
lay  In  our  heedless  rejection  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  dream  in  1919  and  1920. 

To  be  sure,  we  gave  Up  service  to  his  ideals. 
We  agreed  wholeheartedly  when  Wilson 
declared : 

•"We  believe  these  fundamental  things: 
First,  that  every  people  have  a  right  to  choose 
the  sovereignty  under  which  they  shall  live; 
second,  that  the  small  states  of  the  world 
have  a  right  to  enjoy  the  same  respject  for 
their  sovereignty  and  for  their  territorial 
integrity  that  great  and  powerfxil  nations 
expect  and   insist   upon." 

Wilson  warned  us,  In  unforgettable  words. 
In  words  that  are  Ju5t  as  valid  today  as  they 
were  in  1919,  he  deciared:  "If  you  are  going 
•  to  play  a  lone  hand,  the  hand  that  you  play 
must  be  upon  the  handle  of  the  sword." 
Then,  more  specifically— and  with  most  un- 
erring exactness— Wilson  said: 

"I  can  predict  with  absolute  certainty  that 
within  another  generation  there  will  be  an- 
other world  war  if  the  nations  of  the  world 
do  not  concert  the  method  by  which  to 
prevent  it." 

Well,  we  ignored  Woodrow  Wilson's  warn- 
ings. We  tried  to  play  a  lone  hand,  and  to 
our  terrible  cost  we  did  in  truth  find  that 
that  lone  hand  presently  was  grasping  a 
sword.  We  entered  the  Second  World  War 
which  he  predicted:  entered  it.  fought  it  at 
fearful  coet.  and  helped  to  win  it.  Now  we 
are  living  amid  the  vnreckage  and  confusion 
left  by  that  war,  and  the  question  now  is 
whether  we  are  going  to  be  wiser  than  we 
were  a  generation  ago. 

Once  again  peace  and  freedom  are  threat- 
ened by  a  ruthless  imperialism.     You  whose 
roots  go  back  into  the  history  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Nation  do  not  need  to  be  told  anything 
about  the  cruel,  destructive   nature   of   the 
Imperialism  which  we  face  today.    Its  threat 
Is   total.     It  stands  for  the  obliteration  of 
everything  that  free  people  hold  sacred. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
I  think  that  we  are  going  to  begin  by  rec- 
ognizing the  facts;    by  realizing  that  peace 
and  freedom  go  together  and  are  all  In  one 
piece,   by  understanding  that  they  must  be 
defended  wherever  they  are  threatened,  and 
at  whatever  coet;  and  by  seeing  clearly  that 
the    strength    of    freemen    is    immeasurably 
greater  than  the  strength  of  the  forces  which 
threaten  freedom.  If  the  freemen  will  only 
band    together    to    perfect    and    use    their 
strength. 

That  means  that  we  will  continue  in  the 
path  on  which  we  have  already  started.  The 
work  of  the  United  Nations  is  Woodrow 
Wilson's  noble  plan  brought  up  to  date.  The 
great  point  4  program  brought  into  being  by 
the  Vision  of  President  Harry  8.  Truman  of- 
ien  the  means  by  which  we  can  help  to 
strengthen  the  foundations  upon  which  free 
societies   base  their  existence. 

This  is  the  anniversary  of  our  independ- 
ence as  a  nation.  Because  that  independ- 
ence is  so  precious  to  us,  we  are  going  to 
make  common  cause  with  freemen  every- 
where, so  that  the  independence  of  nations 


may  continue  to  exist,  and  so  that  we  may 
have  a  world  society  In  which  It  Is  not  nec- 
essary for  freemen  to  fight  a  world  war  once 
In  every  generation  to  beat  down  the  threat 
of  brute  force. 

Woodrow  Wilson  said  it  for  us.  when  he 
was  arguing  for  this  same  catise  33  years 
ago.     He  said: 

"We  have  got  to  be  either  ostriches  or 
eagles.  The  ostrich  act  I  see  being  done  all 
around  me.  1  see  gentlemen  burying  their 
heads  In  something  and  thinking  that  no- 
body sees  that  they  have  submerged  their 
thinking  apparatus.  That  is  what  I  mean 
by  being  ostriches. 

"What  I  mean  by  being  eagles  I  need  not 
describe  to  you.  I  mean  leaving  the  mists 
that  He  close  along  the  ground,  getting  upon 
strong  wing  into  those  upper  spaces  of  the 
air  where  you  can  see  with  clear  eyes  the 
affairs  of  manklnf,  see  how  the  affairs  of 
America  are  linked  with  the  affairs  of  men 
everywhere,  see  how  this  who.e  world  turns 
with  outstretched  hands  to  this  blessed 
country  of  ours  and  says,  'If  you  will  lead,  we 
will  follow.' 

"God  helping  us.  we  will  lead  when  they 
follow.  The  march  is  stUl  long  and  toilsome 
to  those  heights  upon  which  there  rests 
nothing  but  the  pure  light  of  the  Justice  of 
God,  but  the  whole  Incline  of  affairs  is  to- 
ward those  distant  heights;  and  this  great 
Nation,  In  serried  ranks  •  •  •  will  march 
at  the  fore  of  the  great  procession  breasting 
those  heights  with  eyes  always  lifted  to  the 
eternal  goal." 


Where  Old,  Yonn;,  Men,  Women,  and 
Children  Starve  for  Books 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  R.  HOWELL 

or  NEW  JEESET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTA'HVIS 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HOWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret 
that  the  Library  services  bill  was  not 
passed  in  the  rush  to  adjourn.  It  will 
have  precedence  in  the  next  Congress  as 
a  result  of  the  motion  I  sponsored  In  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

The  following  article  from  the  June  29. 
1952.  New  York  Herald  Tribune  points 
up  the  merits  of  and  the  need  for  this 
legislation : 

Wheee  Old,  Yottng,  Men.  Woifiw,  and 

Childrin  Staeve  roR  Books 

(By  Virginia  Sorensen) 

Lately  I've  been  riding  bookmobiles 
through  the  pine-woods  country,  along  the 
red  Alabama  roads.  We  stop  at  places  like 
Bigbees  Post  Office.  Tibbie's  Store.  French  s 
Gin.  and — at  Vinegar  Bend  on  the  Clarke- 
Washington  County  run— at  places  lUe  the 
Booker  T.  Washington  School.  Those  pub- 
lishers and  authors  who  are  bewailing  the 
loss  of  Interest  in  books  these  days  would 
enjoy  making  a  few  trips  on  bookmobiles  in 
any  one  of  the  42  States  that  now  have  them. 
The  truth  is  that  thousands — and  statistics 
support  us  If  we  say  miUions — of  people  want 
books  IX  they  can  get  them. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  first  bookmobile 
customer  I  saw.  on  a  Wednesday  trip  out  Into 
Montgomery  County.  First  stop  on  the  lUt 
was  Mrs.  Scott's  lawn,  and  the  sides  of  the 
truck  were  barely  down  when  women  and 
children  began  coming  from  up  and  down 
the  road.  The  first  to  arrive  was  a  little  boy 
Just  under  schcol  age.  puUlng  a  little  red 
wagon  loaded  with  books  for  return  hU 
spotted  pointer  trotUng  sedately  alongside 


While  the  librarian  checked  in  his  t>ooks,  in* 
boy  hopped  up  onto  the  shelf  that  opened 
down  from  the  primers  and  story  books,  and 
there  he  sat  for  the  next  half  hour  absorbed 
In  "choosing."  Other  chUdren  came,  too, 
and  they  talked  about  the  books  they'd  bad 
before  and  called  to  the  librarian  to  ask  about 
new  ones.  Mothers  came  In  aprons  and  in 
Jeans.  One  farmer  came  In  from  the  field 
and  his  wife  called  to  him:  "Too  wet  to 
plow?"  He  laughed  and  said,  "No,  he'd 
just  remembered  a  book  on  dairying  he  want« 
ed  the  librarian  to  bring  out  from  Mont- 
gomery on  the  next  trip."  Almost  everybody 
hung  around,  visiting  and  Ulklng  about  tha 
books,  until  the  truck  pulled  out  again. 
£>own  the  roed  we  passed  the  first  customer, 
pulling  a  new  load  of  books  back  home. 

Store  stops  are  wonderful,  too.  Many 
country  storekeepers  have  become  neighbor* 
hood  librarians,  taking  care  of  deposits  so 
their  customers  can  get  groceries  and  books 
at  the  same  time.  And  the  school  stops 
are  best  of  all.  Grade  by  grade,  children  ia 
country  schools  swarm  around  the  bookmo- 
bile.. An  author  riding  a  bookmobile  can  dis- 
cover Interesting  things  about  what  people 
want  to  read  and  what  they  don't.  I  re- 
member a  little  girl  who  said:  ~Pleaae  dont 
get  me  any  more  of  those  I-books,"  and  when 
I  wondered  what  she  meant,  she  said  she  did 
not  want  a  book  with  "I"  in  it  because  then 
she  "couldn't  be  the  one  In  the  story." 

For  every  school  that  becomes  an  estab> 
llshed  stop,  the  librarian  usually  has  larg« 
special  boxes  of  requests.  Teachers  need 
books  on  birds,  on  rabbits,  on  baseball,  on 
every  Imaginable  subject;  some  of  them  won- 
dered to  me  what  they  would  do  without  th« 
use  of  county  and  State  coUecUons.  On« 
school  principal  in  Montgomery  County  re- 
ported ofllclaily  last  sprlnK  that  the  aTeraff* 
reading  level  of  his  studenu  since  the  com- 
ing of  the  bookmobile  has  risen  a  full  grad* 
and  a  half. 

There  U  no  way  of  estimating  what  haa 
happened  to  peoplj  long  out  of  school,  but  It 
Is  InteresUng  to  lUten  to  elderly  men  and 
women  tell  about  what  they  have  learned. 
I    especially    like    a    story    told    by    Shirley 
Brother  of  the  State  service  In  Alabama.    "We 
had   been   stopping   at   a   small   rural    crim- 
munlty  for  several  months."  Miss  Brother 
told  me.  "and  every  trip  we  were  met  by  a 
child  of  three  or   four  and   her  old   grand- 
mother who  was  afraid  for  the  child  to  cross 
the  highway  alone.    The  chUd  was  most  at- 
tractive, usually  In  overalls,  and  the  grand- 
mother, very  old  and  withered,  was  always 
In    her    sunbonnet    and    calico.      The    child 
looked  through  our  picture  books  and  picked 
out  some  she  wanted  and  some  to  be  left  in 
the  community  sution.    We  always  asked  the 
grandmother  if  she.  too.  would  like  a  book, 
but  she  answered  politely.    No.  not  on  this 
trip."    After  about  2  years  the  old- lady  came 
beaming  to  the  truck  one  day.  and  when  the 
child   had  selected   her   books  we   asked   as 
usual  If  grandmother  would  have  one      To 
our  surprise  she  said.  'Yes.    One  on  religion, 
please,  with  big  printing."     The  young  chil- 
dren In  the  family  had  taught  her  to  read 
from  the  books  brought  by  the  bookmobUe. 
She  had  been  too  embarraseed  to  tell  us  that 
she  cotUd  not  read.    The  first  book  she  read 
was  her  Blb:e.  a  life  dream  come  true  " 

Another  bookmobile  story  I  like  U  told  by 
Margaret  McElderry  of  Harcourt.  Brace.  It 
happened  in  the  South  CaroUna  mountains, 
where  the  bookmobile  stopped  on  a  bare. 
windswept  pUteau  for  ita  monthly  tuU. 
When  the  children  came  In  the  librarian 
suddenly  detected  a  very  sweet  odor  and  was  \ 
puzzled  as  to  iU  source.  "Did  some  of  you 
bring  fiowers  today?"  she  asked,  snimng.  A 
little  gU-1  said.  ■No.  maam.  that's  me  and  my 
brother."  Their  most  preclotis  possession  !n 
a  poor  mountain  home  was  a  can  of  talcum 
powder,  and  each  time  the  bookmobile  came, 
the  children  were  permitted— In  its  bonor^ 
to  sprinkle  talctun  on  their  skin. 
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In  Louisiana  the  bookmobile  is  met  at 
some  stops  by  rowboats  fuU  of  women  and 
children,  bringing  books  for  exchange  over 
the  bayous.  In  Georgia,  in  the  Towns- 
Union  Regional  Library,  the  librarians  use 
a  jeep  to  ford  mountain  streams  and  take 
books  Into  Isolated  communities. 

Out  In  Oregon,  according  to  a  Rural  Li- 
brary Service  Bulletin,  a  self -education 
service  has  been  carried  out  by  the  book- 
mobile ever  since  the  depression  when  many 
young  people  were  forced  to  leave  school. 
Late  learners  vary  In  ages  from  20  to  80. 
and  the  subjects  are  amazing — from  raising 
squabs  to  world  peace 

Here  In  Lee  and  Tallapoosa  Counties,  Ala.. 
•  two-county  service  has  Just  been  arranged 
and  the  high-school  principal  and  his  teach- 
ers are  watching  with  interest  what  hap- 
pens as  the  country  kids  bring  some  reading 
experience  with  them  to  the  county  high 
school.  It  may  seem  incredible,  but  until 
now  many  of  these  boys  and  girls  have  had 
so  tKtoks  to  read  their  entire  lives  except 
the  texts  they  used  through  the  grades. 

If  you  get  the  statistics  on  these  young 
people,  you  have  the  reason  for  the  library 
service  bill  now  in  Congress.  Senator  LisTXa 
Bill,  of  Alabama,  with  Paitl  N.  Douglas,  of 
Illinois,  and  Oeosci  D.  Aiken,  of  Vermont,  is 
author  of  the  bill,  and  knows  his  Alabama 
statistically  and  humanly  as  well.  "Books 
help  people  to  learn  to  do  better  what  they 
already  are  doing."  he  wrote  In  his  report, 
"learn  new  things;  to  follow  current  events 
Intelligently,  to  find  relaxation,  and  to  de- 
velop their  understanding."  Significant 
statistics  from  the  report:  Thirty  million 
people  In  the  United  States,  of  whom  twenty- 
six  million  live  on  farms  and  in  small  vil- 
lages, are  without  access  to  books  and  library 
materials.  Three  and  a  half  mllUcn  rural 
boys  and  girls  are  getting  an  inferior  educa- 
tion. Only  735  counties  provide  county- 
wide  library  service,  and  488  counties  have 
no  service  of  any  kind;  the  remaining  1.859 
counties  have  service  only  for  urban  citizens. 
Here  in  Alabama,  where  the  statistics  show 
that  41  percent  of  the  people  are  without 
libraries  (Alabama  spends  only  26  cents  a 
person  on  libraries,  Massachusetts  $1.56), 
those  who  have,  tasted  the  good  of  t>ooks 
are  militant  at  the  notion  of  losing  them. 
Perhaps  Senator  Hill  has  heard  of  the 
Alabama  county  where  certain  officers  de- 
cided to  remove  the  bookmobile,  as  over- 
expensive,  and  how  the  people  swarmed  into 
the  county  courthouse  the  day  the  commis- 
sion met.  demanding  to  know  why  they  must 
lose  their  t>ooks.  Mothers  and  fathers  came. 
Teachers  came.  Old  people  came.  School 
children  wrote  letters.  And  the  bookmobile 
went  on  running.  Now  it  is  regarded  by  all 
potential  commissioners  with  a  Just  resp>ect. 
This  past  year  the  people  of  that  same 
county  read  over  100.000  books  from  their 
bookmobile. 

With  the  statistics  In  mind.  It  Is  a  good 
Idea  to  return  to  this  certain  man  and  that 
certain  woman,  who  are  the  final  meaning 
of  statistics,  after  all.  Lois  Rainer  Green, 
director  of  public  library  service  In  Alabama, 
tells  a  significant  story  about  Clarke  and 
Wsshlngton  Counties,  the  very  rural  country 
north  of  Mobile.  An  old  colored  man  came 
to  the  bookmobile  when  It  first  began  mak- 
ing stops  in  his  neighborhood.  "You  have 
Shakespeare?"  he  asked,  lin.  Green  pro- 
duced Shakespeare,  and  he  took  the  book 
with  reverent  hands.  "I  haven't  had 
Shakespeare  on  the  place  since  my  cabin 
burnt  down."  he  said.  "It's  been  years  now. 
I  was  startln'  to  lose  my  quotations." 

Another  story  Mrs.  Green  tells  also  comes 
cut  of  that  deep  Alabama  country,  and 
serves.  I  think,  to  add  up  the  meaning  of 
books  to  country  people.  An  old  lady  wanted 
to  take  some  books,  but  asked  Mrs.  Green 
With  suspicion,  "when  the  collector  man 
eomln'  around  with  hU  little  recipe  book?" 
Assured  that  the  bocks  were  to  be  used  free 


and  nobody  would  come  to  collect  for  them, 
she  looked  still  more  suspicious.  "Who 
pays?  "  she  asked,  with  the  age-old  knowledge 
of  the  i>eople  that  nothing  Is  ever  really 
free.  "You  pay  through  your  government," 
Mrs.  Green  told  her.  "The  men  you  vote  for 
and  send  to  the  county  seat  and  the  State 
capltol  have  arranged  for  you  to  get  these 
books."  The  old  lady  lifted  her  eyes  to  the 
sky.  "Praise  the  Lord  for  a  government 
what  does  so  much  for  Its  people,"  she 
said.  And  she  added,  "I  hopes  we  lives  to 
deserve  It." 


Johannes  Steel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  pre- 
pared at  my  request  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  to 
show  the  Communist  affiliation  of  Jo- 
hannes Steel. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  point  out 
the  fact  that  Steel  was  active  in  the  so- 
called  American  Council  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Greece,  an  organization  dedicated 
to  supporting  the  Communist  civil  war 
and  invasion  of  Greece. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

iNrOBMATION    FBOM     THE    FILES    OF    THE    COM- 

Mirru  ON  Un-American  AcTivmxs.  UNrrao 
Statxs  House  or  Representatives,  Jtn-i  7, 
1952 

For :  Senator  Harry  P.  Caiii. 
Subject:  Johannes  Steel. 

The  public  records,  files,  and  publications 
of  this  committee  disclose  the  following  In- 
formation concerning  Johannes  Steel. 

According  to  the  Daily  Worker  of  June  29, 
1947  (p.  5),  Johannes  Steel  was  one  of  the 
speakers  at  a  convention  of  the  International 
Workers  Order;  the  Dally  Worker  for  January 
9.  1948  (p.  7).  named  Johannes  Steel  as  one 
of  those  who  spoke  before  the  Jewish  People's 
Fraternal  Order  of  the  International  Workers 
Order. 

"One  of  the  most  effective  and  closely 
knitted  organizations  among  the  Commu- 
nist-front movements"  Is  the  International 
Workers  Order.  "It  claims  a  membership  of 
150.000  bound  together  through  an  insurance 
and  social  plan.  •  •  •  It  has  contrib- 
uted large  sums  of  money  to  Communist 
Party  campaigns,  and  •  •  •  regularly 
sponsors  Communist  Party  endorsed  candi- 
dates for  public  ofBce."  In  1944.  its  presi- 
dent and  general  secretary  rtopectively  were 
William  Weiner.  former  Communist  Party 
treasurer,  and  Max  Bedacht.  former  party 
secretary.  ( Special  Committee  on  Un-Ameri- 
can Activities.  Reports,  January  3,  1939; 
March  29.  1944;  also  cited  in  reports  of  Janu- 
ary 3,  1940.  and  June  25.  1942.)  The  former 
Attorney  General.  Tom  Clark,  cited  it  as 
"subversive  and  Communist"  In  his  letters  to 
the  Loyalty  Review  Board  (released  Decem- 
ber 4.  1947  and  September  21.  1948) .  Attorney 
General  Blddle  cited  It  as  "one  of  the  strong- 
est Communist  organizations."  (Congres- 
sional Record,  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  p.  7447.) 

Over  a  period  of  years,  Mr.  Steel  contributed 
to  Fight  magazine,  official  organ  of  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
later  known  as  the  American  League  for  Peace 


and  Democracy:  September  1935  (p.  3);  June 

1936  (p.  22);  October  1936  (p.  10);  January 

1937  (p,  15);  AprU  1937  (p.  18);  July  1937 
(p.  18);  August  24,  1937  (p.  3):  September 
1937  (p.  15);  October  1937  (p.  19);  July  1938 
(p.  19) ;  and  March  1938  (p.  18) .  He  has  con- 
tributed to  the  publication  Soviet  Russia  To- 
day, as  shown  by  the  foUovt^ng  references: 
Dally  Worker  of  October  29,  1937  (p.  1); 
Soviet  Russia  Today  for  May  1942  (p.  10); 
July  1942  (p.  24);  April  1943  (p.  20);  June 
1947  (p.  3);  December  1947  (p.  3).  Accord- 
ing to  the  AprU  1943  issue  (p.  31),  Mr.  Steel 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  Soviet  Russia 
Today  dinner  celebrating  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  Red  Army. 

"The  largest  of  the  Communlst-front 
movements  in  the  United  States  Is  the 
American  League  for  Peace  ani  Democracy, 
formerly  known  as  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism,  and.  at  the  time 
of  Its  Inception,  as  the  United  States  Con- 
gress Against  War.  •  •  •  The  league 
contends  publicly  that  it  is  not  a  Commu- 
nist-front movement,  yet  at  the  very  begin- 
ning Communists  dominated  It.  Earl 
Browder  was  its  vice  president."  "An  ex- 
amination of  the  program  of  the  American 
League  will  show  that  the  organization  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  that  a  bold  advocate 
of  treason."  (Special  Committee  ou  Un- 
American  Activities,  reports,  January  3, 
1939;  March  29.  1944;  reports,  January  3, 
1940;  January  3,  1941;  June  25.  1942;  and 
January  2.  1943.)  The  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  "established  In 
the  United  States  in  1937  as  successor  to  the 
American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism 
'In  an  effort  to  create  pubUc  sentiment  on 
behalf  of  a  foreign  policy  adapted  to  the 
Interests  of  the  Soviet  Union.  •  •  •  The 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy •  •  •  vvas  designed  to  conceal 
Communist  control,  in  accordance  with  the 
new  tactics  of  the  Communist  Internation- 
al.' "  (Attorney  General  Francis  Biddle. 
Congressional  Record,  vol.  88.  pt.  6.  pp.  7442 
and  7443.)  Attorney'  General  Clark  also 
cited  It  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board 
(released  June  1,  1948  and  September  21. 
1948). 

Soviet  Russia  Today  was  cited  as  a  Com- 
munist-front publication  by  both  the  spec- 
ial committee  (reports  of  March  29,  1944  and 
June  25.  1942)  and  the  congressional  com- 
mittee (report  on  the  Congress  of  American 
Women,  released  October  23,  1949). 

Mr.  Steel  spoke  on  the  subject.  American- 
Soviet  Relations  In  Europe,  In  the  Middle  East 
and  the  Far  East,  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by 
the  National  Council  of  American-Soviet 
Friendship,  as  shown  in  the  Worker  of  June 
15,  1947  (p.  10);  the  Daily  Worker  of  Novem- 
ber 3,  1947  (p.  5),  listed  him  as  a  speaker 
at  a  rally  held  In  St.  Nicholas  Arena,  Novem- 
ber 9,  1947,  under  the  auspices  of  the  na- 
tional council;  this  same  Information  was 
shown  in  the  Daily  Worker  on  November  7, 
1947  (p.  7).  He  spoke  at  the  Congress  on 
American-Soviet  Relations  which  was  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Council, 
December  3-5,  1949,  according  to  the  pro- 
gram of  the  congress. 

"In  recent  months,  the  Communist  Party's 
principal  front  for  all  things  Russian  has 
been  known  as  the  National  CouncU  for 
American -Soviet  FriendshipV  (Special  com- 
mittee report.  March  29,  1944.>_It  was  later 
cited  as  "subversive  and  Communist"  by 
Attorney  General  Clark  in  letters  to  the 
Loyalty  Review  Board  (released  December  4, 
1947  and  September  21    1948). 

The  proceedings  and  report  of  the  na- 
tional conference  held  by  International 
Labor  Defense  (p.  35).  contain  greetings  to 
the  conference  from  Mr.  Steel;  the  same  in- 
formation appeared  in  Equal  Justice  for 
July  1939  (p.  4).  Equal  Justice  for  June 
1939  (p.  3),  listed  him  as  one  of  the  speak- 
ers at  a  meeting  of  the  Non-Sectarian  Com* 
mittee  for  Political  Refugees  of  the  Inter- 
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national  Labor  Defense  In  New  York   City, 
May  23,   1939. 

*TTie  International  Labor  Defense  •  •  • 
'  wa«  part  of  an  International  network  of 
organlza'tons  for  the  defense  of  Communist 
lawbreakers."  At  a  conference  held  In  De- 
troit. Mich..  April  27-28,  1946.  the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Defense  and  the  National  Fed- 
eration for  Constitutional  Lloertles  merged 
to  form  the  new  front.  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress. (Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Rept.  No.  1115,  Sep- 
tember 2,  1947.) 

The  special  committee  cited  It  as  "the  legal 
defense  arm  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States."  (Reports.  January  3,  1949; 
January  3,  1940;  June  25.  1942;  March  29, 
1944.)  It  was  also  cited  by  Attorneys  General 
Clark  (letters  released  June  1,  1948.  and 
September  21.  1948)  and  Blddle  (Conghes- 
sioNAi.  Record,  September  24.  1942). 

Letterheads  of  the  Spanish  Refugee  Ap- 
peal of  the  Joint  Anti-Pasclst  Refugee  Com- 
mittee, dated  February  26,  1946,  and  April 
28,  1949,  name  Mr.  Steel  as  one  of  the  na- 
tional sponsors  of  that  organization;  the 
Dally  Worker  for  January  23,  1950  (p.  5), 
and  January  24,  1950  (p.  8),  name  him  as  a 
speaker  at  a  meeting  sponsored  by  the  Joint 
Antl-Fasclst  Refugee  Committee;  his  photo- 
graph apf)eared  In  the  January  23  Issue.  A 
letterhead  of  the  organization,  dated  May  18, 
1951,  still  carried  his  name  In  the  list  of  na- 
tional sponsors. 

The  special  committee  cited  the  Joint  Antl- 
Fascist  Refugee  Committee  as  a  "Communist 
front  organization  headed  by  Edward  K. 
Barsky"  (report.  March  29,  1944).  Attorney 
General  Clark  cited  It  as  "subversive  and 
Communist"  In  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  (released  December  4,  1947,  and  Sep- 
tember 21,  1948). 

The  call  to  a  wln-the-peace  conference, 
June  28-29,  1946,  and  a  letterhead  of  the 
New  York  Conmilttee  To  Win  the  Peace, 
dated  June  1,  1946.  list  Johannes  Steel  as  a 
member  of  that  group  which  Is  a  branch  of 
the  National  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace. 

The  National  Committee  To  Win  the  Peace 
was  cited  as  "subversive  and  Communist"  by 
Attorney  General  Tom  Clark.  (Letters  to 
Loyalty  Review  Board,  released  December  4, 
1947,  and  September  21,  1948.) 

Mr.  Steel  was  a  member  of  the  Initiating 
committee  of  the  Civil  Rights  Congress   In 
New  York  City,  April  13,  1946,  as  shown  on 
the  call  to  the  Congress  on  Civil  Rights.    He 
was  one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  conference  on 
China  and  the  Far  East,  which  was  held  in 
San  Francisco  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  East- 
em  Policy  (call  to  the  conference,  October 
18-20,  1946) ;  the  Dally  Worker  of  December 
1.  1947   (p.  7).  lists   him  as  a  speaker  at  a 
mass  meeting  of  the  Committee  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Par  Eastern  Policy;  he  was  a  sepaker 
at  a  Pearl  Harbor  Day  mass  meeting  in  New 
York  City,  held  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Committee  for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Pol- 
icy, as  shown  in  Spotlight  on  the  Far  East  for 
January  1948  (p.  2);   an  article  written  by 
M.  Steel  appeared  In  Far  East  Spotlight  for 
April  1949  (p.  6) .     (Par  East  Spotlight,  form- 
erly known  as  Spotlight  on  the  Par  East.  Is 
the  monthly  publication  of  the  Committee 
for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Policy.)     The 
call  to  a  national  conference  on  American 
policy  in  China  and  the  Par  East,  January  23- 
25,  1948,  In  New  York  City,  named  Mr.  Steel, 
publisher  of  Johannes  Steel  Newsletter,  as  a 
sponsor  of  the  conference. 

The  Dally  Worker  of  November  19,  1947  (p. 
7),  announced  that  Mr.  Steel  spoke  at  a 
meeting  of  the  American  Council  for  a  D3mo- 
cratic  Greece;  Identified  as  a  commentator, 
he  lent  his  supjxirt  to  the  May  Day  parade,  as 
revealed  In  the  Dally  Worker,  on  April  22, 
1946  (p.  4). 

The  Civil  Rights  Congress,  mentioned 
above,  was  cited  as  "an  organization  formed 
In  April  1946  as  a  merger  of  two  other  Com- 


munist-front organizations  (International 
Labor  Defense  and  the  National  Federation 
for  Constitutional  Liberties),  'dedicated  not 
to  the  broader  Issues  of  dvU  liberties,  but 
specifically  to  the  defense  of  Individual  Com- 
munists and  the  Communist  Party'  and  'con- 
trolled by  individuals  who  are  either  mem- 
bers of  the  Communist  Party  or  openly  loyal 
to  It."  "  (Congressional  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities.  Report  No.  1115,  Septem- 
ber 2,  1947  )  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark 
cited  It  as  subversive  and  Communist  In  let- 
ters to  the  Loyalty  Review  Board  (released 
December  4.  1947,  and  September  21.  1948) . 

The  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Far  East- 
ern Policy  was  cited  as  Communist  by  Attor- 
ney General  Clark  In  a  letter  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  (released  April  27,  1949).  At- 
torney General  Clark  cited  the  National  Con- 
ference on  American  Policy  in  China  and  the 
Far  Elast  as  -a  conference  called  by  the  Com- 
mittee for  a  Democratic  Par  Eastern  Policy" 
(letter  released  July  25,  1949). 

The  American  Council  for  a  Democratic 
Greece  was  cited  as  a  "subversive  and  Com- 
munist organization  formerly  known  as  the 
Greek- American  Council"  (letters  to  Loyalty 
Review  Board,  released  June  1,  1948,  and 
September  21.  1948). 

Mr.  Steel  spoke  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Slav  Congress,  according  to  the 
Dally  Worker  of  September  27,  1948  (p.  11); 
he  also  spoke  before  the  same  group,  as 
shown  In  the  Slavic-American  for  the  fall 
1948  (p.  18):  he  was  author  of  an  article  on 
Czechoslovalcla  which  appeared  in  the  Slavic- 
American  for  the  spring-summer  1948  (p.  8). 
(Slavic-American  Is  published  by  the  Ameri- 
can Slav  Congress.) 

The  congr<!8filonal  Committee  on  Un-Amer- 
ican Activities  cited  the  American  Slav  Con- 
gress as  "a  Moscow-Inspired  and  directed  fed- 
eration of  Communist-dominated  organl2a- 
tlons  seeking  by  methods  of  propaganda  and 
pressure  to  subvert  the  lO.OCO.OOO  people  In 
this  country  of  Slavic  birth  or  descent  - 
(H.  Rept.  19.51,  April  26,  1950.)  It  was  cited 
as  "subversive  and  Communist"  by  Attorney 
General  Clark  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty  Review 
Board  (released  June  1,  1948.  and  Septem- 
ber 21,  19481. 

A  letterhead  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Yugoslav  Relief,  dated  August  6.  1945, 
named  Mr.  Steel  as  having  endorsed  the  or- 
ganization; he  spoke  at  a  meeting  sponsored 
by  the  Washington  Cooperative  Book  Shop 
In  April  1943.  as  shown  by  the  Bookshopper 
for  July  1948  (p.  2),  In  which  source  he  was 
Identified  as  commentator  and  writer. 

The  American  Committee  for  Yugoslav  Re- 
lief. Inc.,  wiia  cited  as  a  "Communist  front 
which  'was  actively  supported  by  the  Dally 
Worker,  official  organ  of  the  CommunUt 
Party,  U  S.  A.'  "  (Congressional  Committee 
on  Un-American  Activities.  Report  No  1951 
April  26,  1950.)  It  was  also  cited  by  Attor-' 
ney  General  Clark  in  letters  to  the  Loyalty 
Review  Board  (released  June  1,  1948  and 
September  21,  1948). 

"The  Washington  Cooperative  Book  Shop, 
under  the  name  "The  Book  Shop  Associa- 
tion.' was  lacoBporated  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  1938.  •  •  •  It  maintains  a 
book  shop  and  art  gallery  at  916  Seventeenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.  C.  where  Ut- 
erature  Is  sold  and  meetings  and  lectures 
held.  Evidence  of  Communist  penetration 
or  control  is  reflected  In  the  following: 
Among  Its  s-x>ck  the  establishment  has  of- 
fered prominently  for  sale  books  and  lit- 
erature Identified  with  the  Communist  Party 
and  certain  of  Its  affiliates  and  front  organi- 
zations •  -  •  certain  of  the  officers  and 
employees  of  the  book  shop.  Including  Ita 
manager  and  executive  secretary,  have  been 
In  close  contact  with  local  official*  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia." (Attorney  General  Blddle,  Congres- 
sional Recokd.  vol.  88,  pt.  6,  pp.  7447-7448.) 


It  was  also  cited  aa  a  Commiuilst  front 
by  tta«  Special  Conunlttee  on  Un-Amerlcaa 
Activities  (report,  March  29,  1944)  and  by 
Attorney  General  Clark  In  letters  to  the  Loy- 
alty   Review    Board    (released    December    4, 

1947.  and  September  21,  1948). 

Mr.  Steel's  report  on  France  was  reijrinted  ^ 
In  the  Dally  People'!  World  for  January  5,  ■' 

1948  (p.  1);  an  article  written  by  Mr  Steel 
also  appeared  In  the  Dally  Worker  on  Sep- 
tember 15.  1948  (p.  13).  The  Dally  Worker' 
la  the  official  ComraunlBt  Party,  Unlteti 
States  of  America,  organ.  (Conunlttee  oa 
American  Activities.  Rept.  No.  1920.  May  11,  • 

1948.) 

The  conference  program  (p.  15)  of  the 
Cultiu-al  and  Scientific  Conference  far  World 
Peace,  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  the  Arts.  Sciences,  and 
Professions  In  New  York  City.  March  25-27, 

1948,  contains  the  name  of  Johannee  Steel 
In  a  list  of  sponsors  of  the  conference.  Iq 
a  Review  of  the  Sciertlftc  and  Cultural  Con- 
ference for  World  Peace,  released  by  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  April 
19,  1949,  the  following  Is  noted : 

"Frederick  Jollot-Curle,  the  French  Com- 
munist and  atomic  scientist,  who  is  In  charge 
of  arrangements  for  the  (World  Peace  Con- 
gress) Paris  Conference,  has  announced  that 
among  the  American  delegates  would  be 
Charles  Chaplin.  O.  John  Rcgge.  Rockwell 
Kent.  Louis  Untermeyer.  Howard  Past,  Jo- 
hannes Steele"  (p.  10  of  the  report) .  In  thla 
same  report  the  National  Council  of  the 
Arts.  Sciences,  and  Professions  was  cited  a« 
a  CommunLst  ft^nt.  The  Scientific  and 
Cultural  Conference  for  World  Peace  wa« 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  which  "was  ac- 
tually a  supermohilizatlon  of  the  In  Vetera  ta 
wheel  horses  and  supporters  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Its  auxiliary  organizations" 
(also  H.  Rept.  No.  378.  AprU  25.  1951). 

The  Daily  Worker  of  February  26.  1950 
(p.  2).  reported  that  Mr.  Steel  was  a  mem- 
ber of  a  delegation  appearing  before  the 
French  Parliament  with  peace  proposals  .a 
behalf  of  the  World  Congress  of  the  Parti- 
sans of  Peace  (known  also  as  the  World 
Peace  Congress);  the  Dally  Worker  of  March 
6.  1960  (p.  2).  revealed  that  Mr.  Steel  was 
one  of  the  members  of  a  World  Peace  Con- 
gress mission  which  would  present  a  peace 
program  to  the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  8. 
S.  R.  The  files  of  the  committee  contain 
a  copy  of  the  column  Global  Gossip,  written 
by  Mr.  Steel,  which  appeared  In  the  Dally 
Compass  on  March  6.  1950  (p.  4).  In  which 
he  referred  to  an  audience  with  Edouard 
Herrlot.  ex-Premler  of  France,  as  spokesman 
for  the  International  Delegation  of  the  Par- 
tisans of  Peace.  In  Global  Gossip,  which 
appeared  In  the  Dally  Compa«  of  March  12 
1950  (p.  4).  and  which  Is  datellned  Moscow 
March  10.  Mr.  Steel  reported  his  arrival  In 
Moscow  with  members  of  the  World  Congreag 
of  the  Partisans  of  Peace. 

The  World  Peace  Congress  (also  known  aa 
World  Congress  of  Partisans  of  Peace)  was 
cited  as  a  Communist  front  among  the 
"peace  conferences"  which  "have  been  organ- 
ized under  Communist  initiative  In  various 
countries  throughout  the  world  as  part  of 
a  campaign  against  the  North  AUantlc  De- 
fense Pact."  (Congressional  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities.  House  Report  No. 
1954.  April  26,  1950;  Interim  Statement  on 
the  Communist  Peace  Petition  Campaign. 
Jxily  13,  1950;  and  House  Report  No.  378. 
April  25.  1951.) 

"The  most  far-reaching  decision  made  by 
the  Permanent  Committee  of  the  World 
Peace  Congress  at  lu  meeting  In  Stockholm 
was  the  launching  of  the  world-wide  drive 
for  signatures  to  a  so-called  World  Peace 
Appeal.  It  la  the  boldest  and  most  exten- 
sive piece  of  psychological  warfare  ever  con- 
ducted by  any  organization  on  a  world  scale." 
It  has  "received  the  official  endorsement  of 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.  3.  S.  R."    (Prom 
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the  committee's  report  on  the  Communist 
peace  offensive  dated  April  25.  1951.) 

An  undate.1  leaflet  entitled  "Prominent 
Americans  Call  for  •  •  •"  which  was  re- 
ceived by  this  committee  on  September  11, 
1950.  named  Johannes  Steel  as  having  en- 
dorsed the  World  Peace  Api>eal;  he  was  Iden- 
tified as  being  from  New  York  City;  he 
also  endorsed  the  Stockholm  peace  pledge, 
as  shown  In  the  Dally  Worker  on  June  22, 
1950  (p.  2). 

He  spoke  at  a  meeting  celebrating  Po- 
land s  sixth  tnnlversary,  as  reported  In  the 
Dally  Worker  on  July  21,  1950  (p.  8). 
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America's  Role  b  Asia 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
I  I  or 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
una^mous  consent  to  insert  into  the 
Appeiidix  of  the  Rkcord  an  article  by  Mr. 
Robert  D^lson.  a  prominent  attorney  of 
New  York,  6n  the  subject  of  America's 
role  in  AsiaJ  Mr.  Delson  has  traveled 
widely  in  southeast  Asia  and  writes  with 
Insight  aboM  this  subject.  Titis  article 
was  printed  hLlhe^ulletin  (bf  the  Insti- 
tute of  Social  Studli 

There  being  no  objeclTon.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Amexica's  Role  in  Asu 
(By  Rot>ert  Delson) 

The  fundamental  threat  that  stalks  the 
world  today  Is  not  that  of  Communist  ag- 
gression but  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the 
Asian  revolution.  The  Soviet  has  merely 
hitched  Itself  to  the  chariot  of  this  revolu- 
tion and  sought  to  pervert  It  for  Its  own  pur- 
pose. The  failure  to  consummate  this  revo- 
lution is  the  real  Issue  of  our  time,  although 
It  Is  immensely  complicated  by  the  Imme- 
diate threat  ol  Soviet  Imperialism. 

We  must  also  learn  to  distinguish  between 
the  real  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet,  the  threat 
of  aggression,  which  Is  not  only  a  menace  to 
us  but  to  the  Asian  revolution,  and  the 
phony  threat  of  the  Soviet  as  the  proponent 
of  world  revolution.  Our  failure  to  make 
this  distinction  has  enabled  the  Soviet  to 
paint  us  at  the  enemy  of  the  Asian  revolu- 
tion and  ha«  sometimes  caused  us  to  ally 
ourselves  with  reactionary  forces  which 
aeemed  to  justify  the  Soviet  canard. 

What  Is  the  revolution  In  Asia?  It  repre- 
sents the  simultaneous  convergence  upon 
eastern  society  of  two  revolutions — the  liber- 
tarian revolutions  of  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries  in  the  west,  and  the 
social  and  economic  movements  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries,  first  in  the 
west  and  then  in  Asia.  The  fundamental 
problem  which  most  of  the  Asian  countries 
face  is  the  agrarian  problem.  The  poverty  of 
the  peasants  Is  compounded  by  usury  and 
extortion  and  their  adherence  to  methods  of 
tilling  the  soil  which  have  not  changed  In 
thousands  of  years.  In  the  countries  which 
have  felt  the  hand  of  colonial  exploitation, 
classically  In  Indonesia,  we  face  the  problem 
of  economies  which  have  been  deliberately 
molded  to  a  purely  extractive  pattern,  with 
consequent  overemphasis  on  a  few  export 
products  and  a  complete  lack  of  Industriali- 
sation, making  these  countries  extraordi- 
narily vulnerable  to  fiuctuatlons  In  the  prices 
of  their  exports. 

The  intrusion  of  western  colonialism  has 
been  responsible  for  retarding  development 


which  might  well  have  taken  place  In  the 
course  of  time  through  normal  Intercourse 
between  nations.  It  has  also  been  accom- 
panied by  a  shattering  of  the  cultural  and 
social  pattern  of  the  colonies  without  replac- 
ing It  with  any  effective  substitute.  The  re- 
sult has  been  a  plural  society  based  on  a  divi- 
sion according  to  races,  each  having  a  special 
economic  function  assigned  to  It. 

Economic  exploitation  was  the  Inevitable 
result.  Illiteracy,  poverty,  social  segregation 
and  degradation,  loss  of  agricultural  means 
of  subsistence,  forced  labor  or  unemploy- 
ment, lack  of  labor  standards  and  urbaniza- 
tion without  minimum  standards  of  hous- 
ing, sanitation,  or  medical  care  Increased  dis- 
tress In  a  world  crisis  caused  by  one-crop 
economies. 

This  was  accompanied  by  the  suppression 
of  the  Inevitable  surge  of  nationalism  which 
arose  to  overthrow  the  foreign  oppressor. 

Nationalism  was  the  symbol  for  all  the 
changes  dictated  by  these  social,  economic, 
libertarian,  and  political  forces,  and  ulti- 
mately the  nationalist  revolution  triumphed 
In   most  of  the  Asian  countries. 

I  do  not  have  space  to  review  what  the 
United  States  did  to  further  this  process. 
I  can  only  Indicate  the  brief  outlines  of  what 
our  future  program  might  be. 

1.  Consultation  with  the  Asian  nations  on 
every  aspect  of  our  Asian  policy :  This  requires 
a  complete  revaluation  of  the  Importance 
of  Asia  in  world  politics,  to  conform  to  the 
changed  pattern  of  power.  We  can  hope  to 
achieve  the  solution  of  the  Asian  problems 
only  by  esUbllshlng  a  relationship  of  full 
equality  with  these  countries,  relinquishing 
the  claim  to  dictate  the  terms  of  otir  rela- 
tlonshlp.  Even  when  we  proffer  aid,  we  must 
not  seek  to  dictate  the  conditions  of  such 
aid,  although  naturally  we  have  the  right  to 
withhold  aid  If  certain  fundamental  terms 
are  unattainable. 

2.  Recognition  that  social  and  political 
change  In  Asia  means  more  than  simply  sup- 
porting a  nation  against  Stalinism.  The 
nationalist  revolution  cannot  succeed  with- 
out at  the  same  time  being  an  economic  and 
libertarian  revolution.  We  should  there- 
fore support  basic  changes  In  the  social  fab- 
ric of  the  Asian  countries  against  the  reac- 
tionary elements  both  here  and  In  those 
countries  which  will  seek  to  use  nationalism 
as  a  new  weapon  to  support  the  status  quo 
and  suppress  the  larger  revolution.  This 
Is  a  corollary  of  the  thesis  that  we  cannot 
fight  Stalinism  adequately  without  fighting 
for  a  positive  program  of  change.  We  will 
also  wish  to  support  every  attempt  to  demo- 
cratize the  political  structure  of  these  coun- 
tries, recognizing  at  the  same  time  the  diffi- 
culty of  Introducing  these  concepts  In  areas 
without  the  traditions  or  the  social  precon- 
ditions of  our  libertarian  Institutions. 

3.  Adequate  assistance  for  social  change: 
Our  support  for  these  programs  of  social 
change  must  be  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  need.  It  Is  fundamentally  wrong 
both  from  the  point  of  view  of  American 
security  interests  and  the  broader  interna- 
tional scene  to  say  that  we  can  afford  $100,- 
000.000,000  a  year  for  armaments  but  not  a 
few  billion  for  building  Independent  and 
Stable  economies  to  withstand  both  the  lure 
of  the  Soviet  slogans  and  the  menace  of  So- 
viet aggression.  It  Is  fortunate  but  not  for- 
tuitous that  such  a  program  Is  also  com- 
patible with  the  needs  of  the  American  econ- 
omy and  with  the  consummation  of  our  own 
unfinished  revolution.  The  full-scale  pro- 
duction which  our  permanent  revolution  re- 
quires can  be  sustained  only  with  the  open- 
ing up  of  vast  new  markets  for  our  products 
In  the  underdeveloped  area  of  the  world. 
Increasing  the  productivity  of  the  eastern 
lands  by  grants-in-aid  and  loans  will  lay 
the  basis  for  a  permanent  Independent  de- 
mand for  our  products. 

4.  Military  assistance:  We  should  offer  our 
military  aslstance  If  the  Asian  nations  are 


willing  to  accept  It.  Certainly  we  have  every 
right  to  try  to  persuade  these  countries  that 
they  are  menaced  by  the  Soviet  aggression, 
but  we  must  not  think  either  in  terms  of 
military  solutions  only  or  of  forcing  mili- 
tary aid  or  our  own  conceptions  of  strategy 
on  reluctant  allies.  We  should  learn  from 
the  Japanese  Invtislons  of  the  Far  East  that 
the  first  condition  for  military  success  In 
repelling  an  Invader  Is  the  creation  of  some- 
thing worth  fighting  for  at  home.  Once 
we  have  shown  our  willingness  to  assist  In 
creating  confidence  In  their  own  futures,  we 
shall  be  In  a  far  better  position  to  ask  for 
the  military  collaboration  of  these  nations. 
Then  we  may  honestly  believe  that  we  are 
not  wasting  both  our  military  and  economic 
aid  by  demanding  military  collaboration 
from  reluctant  partners. 

5.  Channeling  our  aid  through  Interna- 
tional organizations:  Although  recognizing 
that  the  U.  N.  may  have  a  limited  role  In  the 
Immediate  future,  we  should  seek  to  build 
Its  strength  through  a  concrete  demonstra- 
tion of  our  belief  in  Its  principles.  While 
we  may  not  be  able  to  relinquish  ovu-  mili- 
tary destiny  to  the  U.  N.,  we  can  certainly 
attribute  to  It  some  of  our  sovereign  rights 
In  the  field  of  economic  aid.  The  people 
of  Asia  will  know  the  source  of  this  aid  at 
the  same  time  they  will  appreciate  the  dem- 
onstration of  our  belief  In  Internationalism 
without  strings. 

6.  American  Initiative  In  the  reduction  of 
all  armaments,  conventional  as  well  as 
atomic,  coupled  with  an  offer  to  dedicate 
the  salvaged  billions  to  a  great  International 
program  of  reconstruction  and  development: 
This  would  certainly  be  welcomed  today  by 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  some  of  whom  have 
been  so  naively  receptive  to  the  cooings  of 
the  Soviet  dove.  Coupled  with  this  should 
be  a  willingness  to  experiment  with  the 
strength  of  the  U.  N.  and  Its  agencies  for 
keeping  the  peace;  and  more  Important,  to 
hold  forth  the  hope  that  some  day  the  U.  N. 
may  become  an  Instrument  for  International 
security  as  we  gradually  satisfy  the  legiti- 
mate aspirations  of  people  throughout  the 
world  for  a  fuller  and  better  life. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WAYNE  MORSE 

or  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  letter  of 
July  4.  1952.  addressed  to  Mr.  Blaine 
Hallock.  attorney  at  law,  of  Baker.  Oreg. 
This  letter  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Hallock's 
critical  letter  of  June  30,  1952.  in  which 
he  discussed  my  speech  on  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  which  appeared  in  the  Record  of 
June  13,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JtTLT  4,  1952. 
Mr.  Blaine  Hallock, 

Baker,  Oreg. 
Dear  Mr.  Hallock:  I  have  read  your  long 
tirade  of  personal  abuse  set  forth  In  your 
letter  of  June  30.  I  do  not  know  what  made 
you  think  that  you  could  come  before  the 
House  committee  and  make  the  vicious, 
uncalled  for.  personal  attack  against  me  as 
set  forth  In  your  testimony  and  add  to  that 
the  gross  misrepresentations  which  charac- 
terized your  testimony  concerning  the  Hells 
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Canyon  bill  which  I  had  Introduced  and  not 
expect  me  to  make  reply. 

You  did  not  even  extend  me  the  courtesy 
oi  coming  to  my  office  prior  to  your  testi- 
mony to  discii,ss  your  differences  with  me. 
It  was  perfectly  obvious  to  me  that  you  have 
Joined  forces  with  my  political  enemies  and 
that  you  would  resort  to  misrepresentations 
In  an  obvious  endeavor  to  destroy  me  polit- 
ically. Now  you  whine  because  I  hit  you 
and  hit  you  as  hard  as  you  deserve  to  be  hit. 
Tou  picked  the  fight;  I  did  not. 

Your  letter  of  June  30  is  replete  with  gross 
misrepresentations  as  to  my  motivations,  my 
objectives,  my  political  philosophy,  and  my 
character.  It  takes  out  of  context  and  twists 
and  distorts  my  statements  and  position  on 
many  of  the  Issues  and  points  that  I  have 
raised  in  connection  with  the  Hells  Canyon 
Dam  project.  I  herewith  dismiss  your  attack 
on  me  with  a  categorical  denial  of  your  alle- 
gations. Your  letter  shows  that  there  Is  no 
possible  basis  for  understanding  between  us, 
and  therefore  I  think  we  shciild  simply  agree 
to  disagree. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Watn£  MORSf. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EUGENE  J.  KEOGH 

OF  NrW  YORK. 

W  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Mr.  Andrew  S.  Roscoe  on  the  impor- 
tant problem  of  public  housing.  Mr.  Ros- 
coe is  the  energetic  president  of  one  of 
Brooklyn's  outstanding  home  finance 
agencies,  the  South  Brooklyn  Savings 
and  Loan  Association,  and  I  think  his 
approach  to  this  important  subject 
should  be  read  by  all  whether  they  come 
from  urban  or  rural  areas.  It  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  refreshing  viewpoint  coming 
from  a  banker. 

I  am  complimented  by  your  invitation  and 
grateful  for  this  opportunity  to  visit  with 
the  Kiwanls  Club  of  downtown  Brooklyn. 
My  topic  Is  shelter.  But,  I  must  warn  you 
that  when  I  get  up  steam,  I  am  like  the 
preacher  who  announces  the  theme  of  his 
sermon  and  then  goes  off  on  a  tangent  and 
talks  about  everything  else.  "Shelter" 
means  "housing"  and  that  takes  in  a  lot 
of  territory,  and  who  knows  where  we'll  land. 

I  could  devote  this  visit  to  a  recoouitlng 
of  the  history  at  shelter,  tracing  the  de- 
velopment or  lack  of  development  in  hous- 
ing standards  from  the  time  of  the  cave 
dwellers  and  romancing  about  the  dream 
house  of  tomorrow,  warmed  and  conditioned 
by  atomic  energy. 

However,  the  word  "housing"  acquired  a 
special  significance  at  the  very  start  of  our 
civilization.  Then,  as  now,  it  conjures  the 
problem  created  by  the  lack  of  good  and 
wholesome  shelter  for  low-Income  workers 
and  the  small-Income  citizens — these  groups 
that  constitute  such  a  large  part  of  our 
great  society   of  families. 

At  greater  length.  I  n>lght  talk  about  hous- 
ing in  our  United  States,  telling  you  hew 
the  lack  of  communal  Interest,  the  absence  of 
planning,  and  foresight  created  blight  and 
corrosion  In  the  older  cities.  While  the  chief 
cause  of  bad  housing  Is  economic,  the  Amer- 
ican housing  picture  became  distorted  in 
many  communities  by  the  rapid  development 
ot  the  country^  the  Individualistic  pioneer 


spirit  and  tke  plethora  at  lumber.  It  grew 
out  of  much  Jerry-built  housing  which.  In  a 
few  decades  presents  a  picture  of  rftgnnai 
blight. 

There  were  other  factors.  Every  town  in 
the  old  days  believed  that  immigration  would 
continue  forevor  and  that  every  town  would 
be  a  great  metropolis.  It  did  not  matter 
that  a  rlng-or-bllght  surrounded  the  central 
business  district,  caused  by  the  outward 
movement  of  lamUies  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances, those  who  formerly  lived  in  midtowu. 
It  was  expecUd  that  these  deteriorated  eye- 
sores of  cong.omerate  usage  soon  would  be 
demolished  to  make  way  for  expanding  biisl- 
ness  and  Industry.  Each  succeeding  wave  at 
Immigration  has  moved  into  the  low-rent 
quarters  that  were  available,  and  In  this  way 
Immigration  provided  a  demand  for  bad  liv- 
ing quarters  that  would  have  otherwise  been 
recognized  outmoded  and  unfit.  Instead  of 
seeking  a  remedy  and  improvement  in  the 
outmoded  housing,  those  who  may  have  been 
Immigrants  but  a  few  years  before,  now  con- 
templated the  situation  In  well-fed  serenity 
and  talked  of  the  housing  problem  and  the 
overcrowding  and  density  of  population  In 
these  old  tenements  and  the  social  probleuis 
caused  by  the  new  Immigration  group.  The 
new  waves  of  Immigration  produced  the 
profits  out  of  bad  housing,  until  one  day 
Immigration  stopped — and  a  first  generation 
of  American  children  were  born  and  bred  tn 
American  slunts  and  knew  no  other  homes. 
This  condition  was  further  aggravated  In 
Greater  New  York  by  the  mass  immigration 
out  of  the  South  and  Into  our  older  buildery 
that  lacked  adequate  housing  facilities  for 
the  migrating  groups.  The  North,  having 
nothing  better  to  offer,  apparently  cared  to 
offer  nothing   better. 

This  migration  was  accelerated  by  the  In- 
abUlty  of  these  people  to  earn  a  llvellbood  In 
the  South.  Well  Intentloned  statesmen  tried 
for  decades  to  provide  an  opportunity  for 
these  groups  'o  earn  enough  to  attain  a  de- 
cent standard  of  living  in  the  place  of  their 
birth.  However,  their  efforts  proved  frultlees 
for  a  long  time  and  family  after  (amJy  vera 
compelled  to  seek  another  home  In  new 
places  somewhere  up  in  the  cold  North.  It 
was  only  a  few  years  ago  that  we  recognized 
the  obligation  and  necessity  for  sustaining 
the  price  of  cotton  through  loans.  Govern- 
ment purchases  and  direct  subsidies  at  a 
level  that  allowed  the  cotton  industry,  the 
backbone  of  the  South  and  that  very  Im- 
portant part  oif  our  national  economy,  to  pay 
a  wage  scale  enabling  the  producers  of  this 
commodity  to  buy  a  pint  of  milk  a  day  for 
their  children. 

And,  when  Congress  Incorporated  the  price 
support  of  the  cotton  in  our  national  policy, 
there  was  a  great  protest  that  this  was  an 
Innovation  of  the  welfare  state. 

Then,  as  now.  those  who  identify  private 
enterprise  witJi  the  way  in  which  they  have 
learned  to  do  business,  announced  that  pri- 
vate enterprise  was  threatened.  They  do  not 
realize  that  if  Congress  had  Initiated  this 
program  30  years  earlier  the  Negro  families 
would  have  migrated  at  a  slower  pace,  en- 
abling our  northern  communities  to  absorb 
them  into  our  economic  and  communal  life 
on  a  more  satisfactory  and  more  equitable 
basis. 

I'd  like  to  say  something  about  the  prac- 
tice of  Government  establishing  a  price  level 
for  commodity  that  has  such  an  Important 
Impact  upon  a  large  segment  of  our  coun- 
try. When  the  Americsoi  Govemnoent  pro- 
vides price  support  for  American  produce 
It  is  called  managed  economy,  but  when 
alien  cartels  and  foreign  governments  do 
It  at  the  expense  of  the  American  people, 
they  call  it  private  enterprise.  No  one  has 
ever  raised  a  voice  about  the  price  of  crude 
rubber,  even  though  its  entry  Into  our  econ- 
omy was  fixed  at  a  figure  niany  times  the 
cost  of  production  and  transportation,  with 
huge  profits  accruing  to  foreign  Interests 
and  governments,  and  with  every  car  owner 


In  America  eontrlbutlng  a  share  toward 
this  tax  for  foreign  welfare.  It  would  seem 
that  we  do  not  object  to  taxation  for  for- 
eign purposes,  but  when  the  good  of  our 
own  people  is  involved  and  when  we  must 
face  the  task  of  preserving  our  free  econ- 
omy and  our  free  society,  by  adopting  and 
paying  for  sound  reforms,  we  immediately 
see  dark  clouds. 

Had  we  provided,  I  repeat,  price  support 
for  cotton  30  years  earlier,  the  pressure  of 
the  social  demands  on  our  economy  today 
would  be  much  lighter  and  the  fear  of  a 
super  state  would  be  far  more  distant.  A 
few  years  ago,  it  was  lightly  said  that  the 
South  was  the  NaUoo's  No.  1  problem,  but 
the  South  aptly  rejoined  that  the  indus- 
trial North  was  the  South's  No.  1  problem. 
I  decided  to  mention  the  cotton  problem 
merely  to  show  you  how  one  single  act  of 
Congress  Involving  an  Important  yet  frac- 
tional part  of  our  economy  can  have  a  far- 
reaching  Impact  upon  our  local  business, 
real  estate  and  boxislng  and  upon  our  riums. 
The  housing  problem  Is  further  compli- 
cated by  another  factor,  the  growth  of  our 
population.  In  1900,  there  were  16000,000 
families  In  the  United  States;  In  1920,  24,- 
000,000,  and  in  iSMO.  36.000.000.  and  ihe  pres- 
ent estimate  Is  42.000,000  families.  In  50 
years,  the  number  of  family  units  increased. 
I  repeat,  from  18.000.000  to  42.000000.  I 
am  wondering  if  we  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  from  an  economic 
and  social  staodpoLnt:  oonslderUig  that  al- 
most 40  percent  of  the  housing  units  m 
our  older  communities  are  at  least  50  year* 
old,  there  is  a  great  disparity  between  the 
demand  and  supply  of  shelter.  The  number 
of  family  units  Increased  MS  percent  In 
SO  years  against  an  expansion  of  120  percent 
m  shelter  faculties. 

That  there  Is  a  tremendous  shortage  of 
good  shelter  Is  beyond  question. 

Against  this  background.  I  talk  as  a 
'  working  officer  of  a  Brooklyn  Institution  and 
more  particularly,  a  south  Brooklyn  bank- 
ing organization,  and  against  this  back- 
ground I  talk  to  Brooklyn  businessmen,  as- 
sembled here  as  members  of  the  Kiwania 
Club  of  Brooklyn. 

In  1942,  when  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce published  data  on  bousing,  based  on 
the  sixteenth  censuB.  I  learned  ttiat  only 
17.7  percent  of  our  Brooklyn  families  owned 
and  occupied  their  own  homes,  against  a 
national  average  of  33  percent,  and  a  State- 
wide figure  of  24  percent.  Brooklyn,  the 
city  of  homes  and  churches,  had  the  lowest 
percentage  of  home  owners  of  all  hamleta 
in  the  United  States. 

Out  of  135,000  home  owners,  only  20.000 
owned  that  home  free  of  debt.  I  digress 
here  to  provide  myself  with  an  opportunity 
to  say  that  17,000  of  these  20.000  free  and 
clear  homes,  were  bought  and  paid  for 
through  the  facilities  of  savings  and  loaa 
associations. 

To  return  to  my  theme,  out  of  the  760.000 
dwelling  units,  355.000  were  built  prior  to 
the  PiTbt  World  War  and  91,000  units  needed 
major  repairs  with  58,000  lacking  private 
bath.  These  figures  Illustrate  the  condition 
at  the  time  of  Pearl  Harbor.  During  the 
war  years,  the  amount  of  construction  and 
modernization  was  very  modest  and  all  prop- 
erty suffered  a  considerable  amount  of  de- 
ferred maintenance,  particularly  rental 
housing.  The  popiUation.  the  ntunber  ol 
Brooklyn  families,  increased  and  the  num- 
ber of  wholesome  residential  uniu  decreased. 
WhUe  Brooklyn  is  known  for  its  homes  and 
churches,  it  is  also  the  largest  Industrial 
city  In  the  world.  Its  industry  uses  more 
steel  than  E)etroit  and  our  light  manufac- 
turing output  is  second  to  none.  These  in- 
dustries must  be  siistained  by  a  good  labor 
market  If  they  are  to  remain  and  prosper  in 
Brooklyn.  There  is  competlUon  in  every 
sector  of  our  life  and  there  Is  competiuoii 
even  among  States.  The  governments  of 
the  New  England  States,  of  New  Jersey,  and 
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of  others  recognized  the  benefits  of  Indus- 
trial payrolls  and  lost  no  time  to  attract  In- 
dustries and  labor  through  land  grants  and 
tax  exemptions. 

During  the  war  years,  the  working  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States  learned  to  mi- 
grate, learned  to  follow  employment  and 
other  opportunities.  If  we  want  to  keep  the 
labor  that  we  must  have  for  our  Industries, 
in  Brooklyn,  we  must  find  ways  and  means 
to  provide  wholesome  shelter. 

While  during  recent  years  we  made  some 
progress  In  expanding  home  ownership  from 
the  disconcerting  17.5  percent,  the  acquisi- 
tions of  homes  were  generally  confined  to 
existing  construction,  to  good  used  homes. 
The  volume  of  construction  of  new  homes. 
In  the  low-priced  field  was  small  and  unim- 
pressive In  relation  to  the  need  for  good  and 
wholesome  shelter.  While  the  bold  and  cou- 
rageous activities  of  some  of  our  builders 
In  Brooklyn,  in  this  postwar  era  are  encotu- 
aglng.  ae  have  not  been  able  to  provide  any 
housing  for  lower  middle-income  families 
and  the  low-Income  group.  I  am  wonder- 
ing how  many  families  In  Brooklyn  can 
hope  to  earn  $100  per  week  to  enable  them 
to  pay  1100  |>er  month  for  housing.  Our 
average  family  unit  in  Brooklyn  is  claimed 
to  consist  of  four  persons.  The  shelter  re- 
quirement is  at  least  a  two-bedroom  fiat 
for  the  average  family  and  that  means  a 
four-room  unit.  Most  of  the  newly  built 
unlU  call  for  rental  of  $25  to  $40  per  room 
and  the  question  is  how  long  can  a  family 
budget  stand  that  kind  of  shelter  charge  or 
should  we  have  more  rounds  of  wage  increase 
and  add  more  oU  to  the  Inflationary  fires? 

There  seems  to  be  no  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem. Tet  there  must  be  an  answer  to  every- 
thing. 

On  October  19.  the  city  planning  com- 
mission adopted,  as  a  part  of  the  master  plan 
for  sections  containing  areas  for  clearance. 
redevelopment,  and  low-rent  housing  a  pro- 
gram to  clear  12  areas  in  Brooklyn,  and  pro- 
posed 3  additional  housing  projects  to  be 
built  In  the  near  future. 

We  now  have  about  a  dozen  public  hous- 
ing projects  In  Brooklyn,  providing  shelter 
for  almost  20.000  families  which  is  4  percent 
of  our  people. 

While  actual  construction  does  not  appear 
to  be  imminent,  when  these  additional  units 
have  been  built  and  when  the  blueprints  of 
the  master  plan  will  become  a  reality,  the 
aggregate  of  all  housing  projects  wUl  have  a 
strong  Impact  on  our  communal  life. 

Public  housing  is  a  highly  controversial 
subject.  Frankly  speaking.  I  don't  like  the 
Government  in  any  business,  but  I  do  like 
to  see  Government  discharge  the  functions 
that  have  been  committed  to  it.  If  our  free- 
enterprise  economy  is  worth  preserving,  it 
is  worth  making  sacrifices  for,  even  the 
sacrifice  of  individual  opinions.  It  Is  not  a 
partisan  issue.  A  Democratic  Congress  and 
a  Democratic  administration  in  Washington 
adopted  public  housing  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy.  Our  Republican  State  legis- 
lature and  Republican  Governor  incorpo- 
rated It  into  New  York  State's  econonUc  pro- 
gram and  our  municipal  and  borough  gov- 
ernments favor  It  and  consider  it  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  for  good  and  social  prog- 
ress. The  people  of  the  State  of  New  York 
accepted  the  financial  responsibility  by  ap- 
proving at  the  polls,  the  fiscal  amendments. 

I  digress  here  to  provide  myself  with  an 
opportunity  tc  say  that  our  people,  the  trade 
associations  of  our  savings  and  loan  busi- 
ness, have  opposed  and  are  opposing  the  pro- 
gram along  with  our  friends  in  the  bankers' 
association  and  the  real-estate  boards. 

There  are  times  when  I  feel  that  the  pro- 
gram should  not  have  been  opposed  by  the 
banking  and  real-estate  fraternities  because 
by  doing  so  we  exclude  ourselves  from  the 
councils  of  public  housing,  where  expert  ad- 
vice could  be  most  heipftil. 


There  are  challenging  questions.  Maybe 
we  need  a  General  Motors  to  provide  homes. 

We  recognize  that  we  are  living  in  a  pre- 
carious p>erlod  and  that  ovu-  American  way 
la  In  grave  danger  from  within  and  without. 
While  our  Government  is  providing  effective 
means  of  security.  It  cannot  eliminate  the 
threat  In  Its  entirety.  We  have  problems 
throughout  the  Nation  and  some  right  here 
In  Brooklyn.  This  impulse  does  not  come 
from  abroad,  does  not  come  from  up  above. 
It  comes  from  below.  It  comes  from  within, 
whether  we  say  from  our  lower  middle-In- 
come group  or  the  low-Income  citizen. 

We  must  have  an  ideology  for  democracy 
that  will  Inspire  this  group.  Here  we  find  50 
percent  of  our  people.  This  group  can't  save 
many  dollars  and  must  live  under  conditions 
Inconsistent  with  the  measure  of  income  and 
prosperity  that  Is  distributed  by  our  great 
Industrial  society. 

It  is  this  group  that  ovu-  businessmen,  you 
men  of  Kiwanis  Club,  can  aid  by  an  ever  alert 
and  fair  evaluation  of  problems  and  by  your 
support  of  sound  programs  for  good  and 
social  progress. 

At  the  present  time,  each  unit  In  a  housing 
project  Is  costing  $10,000. 

When  we  leave  the  field  to  the  starry-eyed 
housing  evangelist,  we  get  Itixury  housing 
Instead  of  sensible,  sovmd,  and  decent 
shelter. 

The  buildings  are  too  high,  creating  a 
density  of  population  that  brings  a  multi- 
tude of  other  problems  In  Its  wake.  Right 
here  in  Gowanus  no  one  can  say  that  the 
acquisition  cost  of  the  land  was  so  high  as 
to  make  It  necessary  to  build  12-  and  14-8tory 
buildings. 

Brownsville  houses,  like  Gowantis  houses, 
were  erected  In  a  congested  section  where 
decrepit  old  tenements  had  to  be  demolished 
and  the  relocation  of  the  former  occupants 
presented   distinct  problems. 

The  Sheepshead-Nostrand  housing  is  a 
splendid  new  project  and  we  see  a  whole  com- 
munity spring  up  at  once.  The  tall  apart- 
ment buildings  (with  almost  100  families  In 
some  of  them)  are  fast  being  completed,  and 
a  new  public  school  paces  the  job;  private 
builders  press  the  project  and  erect  stores 
In  taxpayers  rented  to  all  the  usual  neigh- 
borhood service  stores  and  trades  and  super- 
markets. 

The  question  of  housing  Is  one  that  merits 
the  solicitude  of  commerce  and  Industry  and 
those  In  the  community  who  are  charged 
with  leadership  and  the  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities that  go  with  leadership.  If  we 
oppose  public  housing,  we  leave  the  field  to 
others  who  tackle  the  problem  with  enthu- 
siasm and  lavlshness.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
ascertain  whether  the  program  of  the  hous- 
ing evangelists  might  be  given  balance  and 
direction  If  it  had  the  benefit  of  otir  advice 
and  our  labor. 

The  cry  has  been  that  one  group  Is  taxed 
in  order  to  provide  subsidized  housing  for 
another.  We  have  an  opportunity  to  have 
representation  lor  our  taxation.  Let  us  re- 
member that  the  condition  upon  which  rep- 
resentation is  given  to  any  people  Is  that 
they  exercise  diligence  to  retain  it  and  to 
protect  it. 

We  cannot  leave  the  problem  to  a  col- 
lection of  political  blocs,  each  representing 
and  accountable  to  some  special  Interest. 

The  American  Colonies  resisted  taxation 
without  representation,  but  sometimes  we 
should  pause  and  contemplate  the  taxation 
that  we  get  with  the  representation  that  we 
achieved.  There  Is  not  too  much  that  can 
be  said  against  subsidy  for  the  home  seeker. 
See  how  the  farmer  storms  Washington  to 
continue  his  benefits  and  parity  guarantees. 
The  manufacturer  seeks  his  subsidy  through 
tariffs.  State  and  local  governments  crave 
grants  for  highways,  and  the  railroad  pro- 
teetb  this  as  a  subsidy  to  the  truckmen.    Labor 


seeks  a  set  of  security  and  Insurance  guaran- 
tees; builders  seek  featherbed  Government 
guaranteed  financing,  and  now  we  find  a  twi- 
light zone  of  public-private  enterprise  in  the 
housing  field;  with  large  numbers  of  oper- 
ative builders  seeking  through  the  cooper- 
ative device  to  secure  long-term  low-interest 
mortgages  with  Government  guaranty  and 
local  tax  exemption. 

Tax  exemption  and  40-var,  long-term,  low- 
Interest  rate  saves  $15  a  month  on  a  two- 
bedroom  suite.  The  competition  of  these 
new  publlc-prlvate-enterprise  cooperative 
houses  has  been  felt  by  the  $50  a  room  boys 
and  has  brought  rents  down  in  those  private 
no-subsldy  houses. 

In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  financial 
groups,  there  is  a  tidal  movement  of  popu- 
lar sentiment  for  a  fixed  public  policy  that 
shelter  is  a  necessity  that  comes  within  the 
province  of  public  welfare  which  Is  one  of 
the  functions  that  the  States  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government  by  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Every  responsible  government  must  rec- 
ognize that  there  is  an  ethical  concept  of  po- 
litical obligation  and  that  there  must  be  a 
moral  basis  for  political  power  and  for  all 
political  authority. 

The  fundamentals  of  political  morality  In- 
clude the  maintenance  of  the  general  wel- 
fare and  that  in  turn,  is  dependent  upoa 
the  availability  of  good  shelter. 

The  fundamentals,  I  mean,  were  Indelibly 
engraved  on  tablets  of  stone  when  the  Com- 
mandments were  handed  down  on  Mount 
Sinai  and  they  have  guided  the  human  race 
for  more  than  5.000  years. 

Strong  Municipal,  State,  or  National  Gov- 
ernment, means  good  housing,  but  weak 
governments,  on  the  osher  hand,  permit  a 
deterioration  of  shelter  conditions.  This  Is 
history. 

It  is  testimony  to  the  economic  and  social 
progress  of  our  society  that  we  are  deter- 
mined to  no  longer  compound  and  condone 
the  decrepit  old  tenements  and  the  condi- 
tions that  grow  out  of  them. 

I  strongly  feel  and  fervently  urge  that  o\u 
service  and  trade  organizations  should  accept 
a  responsibility  in  this  field  of  social  action. 
Your  organization  is  strong,  and  in  that 
strength,  it  should  assume  the  burdens  and 
responsibilities  of  leadership.  In  this  spirit 
and  In  this  mood,  strength  is  not  a  matter 
of  numbers — no;  the  strength  of  any  or- 
ganization is  In  Its  vitality  and  Its  effect 
upon  the  life  of  the  community. 


;  Advertising  Is  Objectionable 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GLENN  R.  DAVIS 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  TKE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  include  a  petition  to  Congress, 
signed  by  Mrs.  H.  C.  Head  and  others  of 
Madison,  Wis.: 

We,  the  undersigned,  your  constituents, 
earnestly  beg  you  to  give  consideration  to 
our  constitutional  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens to  be  free  in  otu"  homes  of  an  offensive 
Invasion  by  those  who  wish  to  Increase  their 
huge  profits  from  the  sales  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erages by  high -pressure  advertising  directed 
through  magazines,  newspapers,  and  over 
radio  and  television,  at  our  children.  We 
urge  you  to  obtain  consideration  of  and  pass 
the  Bnson  bill  (H.  R.  2188). 

(Signed  by  23  residenu  of  Madison.  WU.) 
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Telling  the  World  About  the  U.  N. 


Ill' 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRIEN  McMAHON 

or  coMKKmcur 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  McMAHON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  In  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  certain  inlorma- 
tion  concerning  the  activities  of  the  U.  N, 
in  acquainting  the  peoples  of  the  world 
with  its  work. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Stati. 
Washington,  April  29,  1952. 
The  Honorable  Briew  McMahon, 
United   States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Sewatob  McMahon  :  In  your  letter 
Of  March  8,  1952,  which  was  acknowledged  by 
letter  of  March  18,  you  requested  information 
concerning  the  activities  of  the  United  Na- 
tions In  acquainting  the  peoples  of  the 
world  with  Ita  work  and  the  extent  to  which 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
facilitated  the  dissemination  of  Information 
about  the  United  Nations.  Your  questions 
touch  upon  a  vital  aspect  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  United  Nations  which  depends  so 
much  on  the  understanding  and  support  of 
the  peoples  of  member  states. 

In  brief,  the  available  information  sug- 
gests the  following  concliislons:  (a)  The 
United  Nations  Is  utilizing  Its  very  limited 
financial  resources  rather  effectively  to  make 
its  work  and  objectives  known  to  the  peoples 
of  the  world;  (b)  private  groups  in  the 
United  States,  assisted  at  their  request  by 
this  Government,  have  gone  to  great  lengths 
to  facilitate  the  dlsBemlnatlon  of  Informa- 
tion about  the  United  Nations;  (c)  the 
U.  S.  3.  R.  treats  Information  emanating  from 
the  United  Nations  very  much  as  It  treats 
other  Information  from  abroad;  such  In- 
formation Is  apparently  regarded  as  a  sub- 
▼erslve  Influence  and,  hence,  Is  subject  to 
censorship  and  to  counterpropaganda.  This 
refusal  to  give  free  play  to  news  about 
the  United  Nations  stems,  of  course,  from 
the  Soviet  leaders"  fear  of  the  truth,  from 
their  determination  to  deny  the  peoples  un- 
der  their  control  access  to  facts,  ideas,  and 
opinions  at  variance  with  official  Soviet  doc- 
trine and  propaganda. 

The  specific  answers  to  your  specific  ques- 
tions may  be  summarized  as  followB: 

1.  "In  what  ways  have  we  In  the  United 
States  given  every  possible  facility  so  that 
the  American  people  may  know  about  the 
United  Nations'  activities,  and  In  what  ways 
have  we  facilitated  'the  reception  and  trans- 
mission of  the  United  Nations  official  broad- 
casts'?" 

It  Is,  I  think,  fair  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  enjoy  opportunities  unequaled 
in  any  other  country  to  learn  about  the  pur- 
poses and  activities  of  the  United  Nations. 
These  opportunities  are  not  only  varied  and 
unobstructed,  but  also  greatly  facilitated  by 
Interested  private  organizations  with  the  en- 
couragement and  assistance  of  this  Govern- 
ment. 

Of  the  numerovia  nongovernmental  or- 
ganizations actively  engaged  In  the  United 
States  In  encouraging  an  vmderstanding  of 
the  United  Nations,  two,  the  National  Citi- 
zens' Committee  for  United  Nations  Day 
and  the  American  Association  for  the  United 
Nations,  are  outstanding.  Composed  of 
some  86  national  organizations,  the  Citizens' 
Committee  annually  spearheads  the  cele- 
bration of  United  Nations  Day  on  October  24 
in  schools  and  conununlties  throughout  the 


country.  In  all,  the  committee  sent  out 
1.300,000  pieces  of  mail  for  UniUd  Nations 
Day  in  1931.  The  AAUN,  with  headquarters 
in  New  York  and  chapters  elsewhere  in  the 
United  States,  is  active  throughout  th«  year 
in  presenting  information  about  the  United 
Nations.  Annually,  it  conducts  a  Nation- 
wide essay  contest  about  the  United  Nations 
for  btgh-scbool  students. 

Mention  should  be  made,  too,  of  the  Na- 
tional Conunisslon  for  UNESCO,  comprising 
the  representatives  of  60  national  organi- 
zations and  40  other  leaders  of  education, 
culture,  and  science.  The  Commission,  es- 
tablished under  Public  Law  566.  functions 
as  an  advisory  body  to  the  Department  and 
as  a  liaison  agency  with  the  American  peo- 
ple regarding  UNESCO  activities.  lU  na- 
tional confereiM:e  in  1952,  attended  by  5,600 
representatives  of  nongovernmental  organi- 
zations and  3,400  representatives  of  educa- 
tional institutions,  discussed  methods  of  in- 
creasing understanding  of  the  United  Na- 
tioni.  and  its  specialized  agencies. 

With  increasing  Irequency,  the  stud^  of 
the  United  Nations  Is  Included  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  elementary  and  higli  schools  and 
of  the  universities  in  this  country.  The 
United  States  OfBce  of  Education,  the  SUte 
educational  authorities,  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  through  its  United  Na- 
tions Edvcatlon  Service  Unit,  and  the  edu- 
cational institutions  themselves  are  devoting 
much  of  their  time  and  effort  to  the  devel- 
opment of  teaching  materials  on  the  United 
Nations  for  all  grade  levels.  Special  semi- 
nars and  conferences  on  the  United  Nations 
for  adults  are  becoming  a  regular  occur- 
rence at  universities  In  varlotis  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Prom  the  conTenlng  In  1945  of  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  Internsttonsl  Or- 
ganization In  San  Francisco  to  the  present, 
nongovernmental  organlzatiohs  and  private 
groups  Interested  hi  foreign  affairs  have  re- 
quested the  State  Department  to  convene 
numerous  conferences  for  the  discussion  of 
United  Nations  and  other  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  During  1951.  and  thus  far  in 
1952.  some  16  national  or  regional  confer- 
ences have  been  held  under  the  Depart- 
ment's auspices,  whUe  numerous  similar 
meetings  were  convened  by  the  United  States 
mission  to  the  United  Nations.  These  meet- 
ings have  enabled  the  represenuuves  of 
the  major  business,  labor,  civic,  professional, 
reUglouB,  and  fraternal  organizations  to  pre- 
sent their  views  and  suggestions  conoernlng 
United  States  policy  toward  the  United  Na- 
tiona  and  to  question  ranking  Department 
and  mission  officers  concerning  the  activities 
of  the  United  Nations. 

Respondixig  to  the  demand  from  private 
citizens  £uid  organizations  for  Information  on 
the  United  Nations  and  United  States  policy 
with  regard  to  the  United  Nations,  the  De- 
partment has  prepared,  during  the  past  year, 
about  25  factual  pamphlets  and  publications 
covering  the  whole  range  of  United  Nations 
activities  and  Including  reports  of  United 
States  delegations  to  U.  N.  conferences.  Sim- 
ilarly, for  the  period  1951-52.  officers  of  the 
Department  have  accepted  over  160  Invita- 
tions to  speak  on  the  United  Nations.  Offi- 
cers of  the  United  States  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  accepted  some  200  invitations 
during  1951,  speaking  In  28  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Department  has  prepared  a  weekly 
radio  program  at  the  request  of  the  Liberty 
Broadcasting  System  concerned  exclusively 
with  United  States  participation  In  the 
United  Nations. 

The  cooperation  of  the  brofidcasting  net- 
works in  the  United  SUtes  has  been  note- 
worthy. The  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
carries,  on  Saturdays,  the  U.  N.  on  the  Rec- 
ord, a  15-mlnute  program  featuring  candid 
interviews  with  world  figures.  Mutual,  on 
Mondays  throtigh  Fridays,  broadcasts  the 
U.  N.  Today,  a  15-mlnute  review  of  Interna- 
tional developments,  highlighted  by  record- 
ings of  delegates  speaking  at  U.  N.  meetings. 


Spotlight  on  the  U.  N.,  a  IS-minute  program 
carried  over  the  Liberty  Broadcasting  System 
6  days  a  week,  often  emanates  directly  from 
U.  N.  conference  rooms.  The  Nationsi  Broad- 
casting Co.  carries  the  weekly  U.  N.  Story, 
dramatlzlug  the  eSect  of  U.  N.  and  special- 
ized agency  activities  on  peoples'  lives 
throughout  the  world.  The  same  system 
produces  the  U.  N.  Is  My  Beat,  a  weeJdy  series 
of  interviews  with  U.  N.  personalities. 
Finally  the  American  Broadcasting  Co.  pro- 
duces United  or  Not,  a  30-mlnute  weekly  pro- 
gram in  which  U.  N. -accredited  correspond- 
ents interview  members  of  the  U.  N.  Secre- 
tariat and  leading  representatives  of  member 
states.  During  the  recent  General  Assembly 
in  Paris  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
presented  a  3C-mlnute  television  review  of 
the  General  Asterably  on  Mondays  through 
Fridays  and  on  Sundays.  The  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  carried  a  weekly  SO- minute 
television  round-up. 

With  regard  to  facilitating  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  U.  N.  official  shortwave 
broadca.«!t8.  the  United  States  has  placed 
major  VOA  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  the 
United  Nation's  for  the  trarvsmlsslon  of  short- 
wave programs  overseas.  A  total  of  7  hours 
dally  of  offldsl  U  N.  broadcasts  are  beamed 
to  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  using  two 
United  States  transmitters;  to  the  Near  and 
Middle  Bast  on  two  United  States  and  two 
Tangier  transmitters;  to  the  Far  Eist  on 
three  United  States,  one  Honolulu  and  three 
Manila  transmitters;  to  Korea  using  two 
United  States,  one  Honolulu,  and  one  Ma- 
nila transmitters;  and  to  Latin  America  on 
nine  United  States  transmitters.  These  fa- 
cilities are  provided  at  a  reasonable  charge. 
In  addition,  the  VOA  In  Its  own  programs 
gives  greater  coverage  to  news  of  United 
Nations  events  and  the  role  played  by  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  U.  N.  than  to  any  other 
single  topic. 

2.  'Tn  what  ways  has  the  Soviet  Union 
cooperated  toward  or  obstructed  these  same 
ends?" 

Although  It  is  not  possible  to  present  en- 
tirely comparable  data  for  the  U,  S.  3.  R 
because  of  the  Ught  Soviet  censorship,  the 
information  which  has  been  gleaned  from 
official  Soviet  reports  and  periodicals,  sup- 
plemented by  reports  from  reliable  observ- 
ers, demnnstrates  that  Soviet  actions  in  fa- 
cllltating  the  dissemination  of  information 
atKnit  the  United  Natloru  stand  In  sharp 
contrast  to  these  of  the  United  Brstes. 

For  example,  our  information  Indicate* 
that  very  lltUe  attention  la  given  In  Soviet 
schools  and  universities  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. No  speclQc  coiirses  or  lectures  on 
the  United  Nations  are  listed,  although  It 
may  be  assumed  that  references  to  the  U.  N. 
In  a  context  favorable  to  Soviet  policy  arc 
made.  Of  the  textbooks  known  to  be  UMd 
in  Soviet  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
only  one.  the  1948  edUion  of  History  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.,  contains  a  reference  to  the 
United  Nations.  The  full  reference  reads, 
"To  maintain  peace  and  security  the  Crimea 
conference  decided  to  set  up  with  the  other 
allied  powers  a  world-wide  international 
organization  of  the  United  Nations."  A  So- 
viet Intermediate  school  course  for  1948  en- 
titled "International  Relations  in  the  Post- 
war Period"  gives  prominence  to  the  Comin- 
form  but  does  not  mention  the  United  Na- 
tions. Although  mention  of  the  U.  N.  is 
found  in  a  course  of  study  devoted  to  Soviet 
postwar  foreign  relations  given  in  the  eve- 
ning universities  of  Marx  Um -Leninism,  an 
indication  of  the  antl-U.  N.  bias  of  the 
lectures  Is  given  by  the  following  course 
abstract : 

"Formation  of  the  Imperialistic,  antidemo- 
cratic camp  headed  by  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  antl-lmperallstlc.  demo- 
cratic camp  led  by  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  Struggle 
of  the  U.  8.  8.  R.  for  a  lasting  democratic 
peace,  and  for  the  security  and  Independence 
of  peoples.  The  U.  8.  8.  R.  and  the  U.  V. 
The  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  countries  of  the  peo- 
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pies  democracy,  China,  denaocratic  Germany, 
the  popular -democratic  Republic  of  Korea. 
Leading  role  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  Ln  the  striiggle 
against  the  inciters  of  a  new  Imperialistic 
war."  (Progriun  for  the  course  history  of  the 
U.  8.  S.  R.) 

Turning  now  to  the  Soviet  treatment  of  In- 
formation emanating  directly  from  the 
United  Nations,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Xh»  United  Nations  is  permitted  to  maintain 
an  Information  center  in  Moscow  (one  of 
19  centers  throughout  the  world),  but  that 
unlike  inost  other  U.  N.  centers,  the  Moscow 
center  seems  ~,o  t>e  virtually  unknown  to  the 
public.  The  center  has  received  no  publicity 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  iiad  any  suc- 
cess In  Inducing  Soviet  newspapers  or  the 
Soviet  radio  to  report  on  U.  N.  events  in  an 
cbjectlve  manner.  The  center  does  not  ap- 
pear to  encourage  browsing  by  the  public. 
Presumably  It  furnishes  information  and 
U  N.  publications  on  request,  but  the  ex- 
tent of  its  sctlvltj  in  this  regard  is  not 
known. 

Despite  reptiated  attempts,  the  United  Na- 
tions has  not  been  able  to  make  arrange- 
ments with  iiovist  authorities  for  the  dis- 
UibuUon  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R.  of  a  Russian 
edition  of  the  United  Katlons  BulleUn.  a 
semlasonthly  puixli cation  reporting  current 
United  Natloiis  activities.  At  the  last  tea' 
•ion  oX  the  Oeoeral  Assembly,  the  Soviet  dele- 
gation stated  that  the  Bulletin's  contents 
"were  not  satisfactory;  it  reflected  unliter- 
aUy  the  aUitude  of  tiie  Au^io-Uuited  States 
majority  In  the  United  Nations."  To  anyone 
wbo  ha*  taken  Um  trouble  to  note  the  pains- 
taking objectivity  of  the  Bulletin  this  charge 
Is  patently  absurd.  In  view  of  this  Soviet 
obstruction,  the  United  Nations  has  decided 
this  year  to  utilize  the  funds  appropriated 
for  a  Russian  edition  for  other  purposes  In 
the  Department  of  PnbUc  Information,  the 
budget  of  wliich  was  sonMWhat  reduced  by 
the  Assembly.  Similar  stteospts  ckf  the  U.  N. 
to  make  publicatlcns  available  to  Soviet 
schools  tiave  met  with  failure. 

The  SuVieC  Union  has  likewise  refused  to 
•ooperato  in  re  broad  casting  Ui^ited  Nations 
radio  programs.  Whereas  the  dally  United 
Mattoaa  sbortwave  broadcasts  (in  85  lan- 
guages) are  rebroadcast  over  national  sta- 
tions on  a  daily  basis  in  35  countries,  weekly 
tu  five,  and  on  a  monthly  basis  in  one  coun- 
try, no  rebrc^ad casting  is  provided  in  ttie 
U  8.  8  K.  Accordingly,  reception  In  the 
U.  8  S  R  Of  the  United  Nstlc^ns'  daily  (Men- 
day  through  Pnday)  27-mir.ute  Russian- 
language  news  profrram.  broadcast  over  Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting  Corp.  faeilltie.s,  depends 
on  the  ability  of  U.  8  U.  R.  listeners  to  pick 
them  Up  on  their  shortsrave  receivers. 

Recent  Information  from  reliable  sources 
in  Moscow  Indicates  that  neither  of  the  two 
frequencies  used  by  the  United  Nations  for 
transmissions  to  the  U.  S.  S.  R  were  audible 
in  that  area.  Wl»etl»er  this  was  solely  the 
result  of  adverse  atmospheric  conditions  and 
the  weaiuieas  of  the  signals  is  not  certain  at 
this  time.  Because  ol  travel  restrictions  in 
force  in  the  U.  S.  8.  R  ,  information  con- 
cerning reception  in  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union  is  not  presently  available. 

Soviet  treatment  of  the  United  Nations  In 
|W«M  commentaries  and  public  statements 
follows  closely  the  propaganda  pattern  set 
for  the  treatment  of  new.s  and  events  con- 
cerning the  "other  camp."  Press  and  radio 
report  concerning  the  U.  N.  are  notoriously 
biased:  Soviet  bloc  statements  in  U.  N.  organs 
receive  very  full  coverage,  while  other  state- 
ments are  either  Ignored  or  quoted  only  in 
fragments  out  of  context;  Soviet  sponsored 
or  supported  resolutloris  are  often  quoted, 
whereas  resolutions  adopted  over  Soviet 
negative  votes  are  rarely  given  any  notice. 
For  example,  despite  the  extensive  publicity 
given  the  U.  N.  Declaiation  on  Human  Rights 
In  virtually  every  country,  our  information 
indicates   that   the   Soviet   people   liave   not 
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been  made  aware  of  its  existence  from  any 
Soviet  source. 

The  U.  S.  S.  R.  is  not  content  with  denying 
Its  people  full  access  to  information  direct 
from  U.  N.  sources  and  with  biased  com- 
mentaries on  Its  own  activities  In  the  organ- 
ization. The  U.  S.  S.  R.  Is  carrying  on  an 
extensive  propaganda  campaign  against  the 
U.  N.  and  Soviet  officials  Indulge  In  virulent 
attacks  on  the  organization.  The  United 
Nations  Is  pictured  as  a  tool  of  the  United 
States  and  Its  allies,  as  having  been  diverted 
by  the  Anglo-U.  S.  bloc  from  Its  original 
peaceful  purposes  into  an  aggressive  organ- 
ization (1.  e..  U.  N.  action  In  Korea),  and 
Trygve  Lie  Is  described  as  a  lackey  of  the 
Western  Powers. 

There  Is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviet-directed  World  Peace  Council  has 
among  Its  objectives  the  potential  aim  of 
serving  as  a  rival  or  successor  to  the  United 
Nations.  Although  they  speak  at  times  of 
striving  to  bring  about  a  "rettmi  of  the 
United  Nations  to  Its  original  purposes." 
spokesmen  for  the  World  Peace  Council  also 
speak  of  the  need  to  provide  a  successor  for 
the  "corpse  of  the  United  Nations.  '  The 
council's  endorsement  of  the  aggression 
against  the  Republic  of  Korea  and  Its  es- 
pousal of  the  false  charges  of  United  States 
use  of  bacteriological  weapons  demonstrate 
Its  usefulness  as  the  potential  International 
organization  of  the  Soviet  camp. 

8.  "In  general,  how  has  the  United  Na- 
tions acted  via  radio  and  the  press  to  make 
known  its  activities  among  the  p>eople8  of  the 
world?  What  consideration  has  been  given 
to  the  possibility  that  the  United  Nations 
'operate  its  own  powerful  radio  stations  and 
publish  a  newspaper  In  each  of  the  Big  Five 
nations,  Incltiding  the  Soviet  Union'?" 

The  total  appropriation  for  United  Nations 
Information  activities  for  1962  Is  less  than 
•3.800.000.  A  similar  amount  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  for  each  of  the 
past  3  years.  Actually,  as  costs  of  the  U.  N. 
Information  Centers  have  Increased  during 
these  years,  funds  available  for  the  produc- 
tion of  films,  publications,  and  radio  pro- 
grams have  decreased  slightly. 

In  keeping  with  a  principle  laid  down  by 
the  General  Assembly,  the  United  Nations 
Department  of  Public  Information  has 
sought  to  rely  as  much  as  poi^tble  on  the 
cooperation  of  established  governmental  and 
nongovernmental  Information  agencies  In 
the  member  nations,  a  principle  dictated 
partly  by  limited  financial  resources  and 
partly  by  considerations  of  sound  operating 
techniques.  Financial  considerations  aside. 
It  Is  clearly  In  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
Nations  that  its  Information  output  be 
adapted,  reproduced,  and  disseminated  lo- 
cally b^  agencies  within  each  member  state. 

The  United  Nations  regularly  Issues  press 
releases  and  provides  background  informa- 
tion to  some  600  press  correspondents  from 
87  countries,  and  100  radio  correspondents 
from  12  countries  normally  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations.  In  addition,  the  organiza- 
tion produces  the  following  publications: 

The  Weekly  News  Features,  a  cllp-eheet 
with  Illustrations,  printed  in  English,  French, 
and  Spanish,  Additional  versions  are  pre- 
pared in  the  United  Nations  Information 
Centers,  as  for  example,  the  Dnnish,  Nor- 
wegian, Swedish,  and  Tmklsh  editions.  It 
reaches  about  10.000  newspapers  and  maga- 
Eines  in  43  member  nations. 

The  United  Nations  Reporter,  a  monthly 
publication  intended  for  nongovernmental 
organizations  and  educational  institutions, 
is  published,  at  present,  in  the  English,  Scan- 
dinavian, and  Dutch  languages. 

The  United  Nations  Bulletin  is  published 
semimonthly  In  the  English,  French,  and 
Spanish  languages.  It  is  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  newspaper  published  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. As  noted  above,  attempts  to  produce 
and  distribute  a  Russian  edition  have  failed. 
Its  combined  circulation  in  1851  totaled 
23.500  copies. 


A  number  of  other  special  publications  pro- 
duced In  the  past  will  be  revised  and  Issued 
In  1952.  Among  these  are  the  Guide  to  the 
United  Nations  Charter  In  English.  French, 
Spanish,  Rtisslan,  and  Flemish;  Everyman's 
United  Nations,  a  general  Information  and 
reference  publication,  in  English  and  French; 
What  the  United  Nations  Is  Doing,  a  series  of 
short  pamphlets  In  English,  French,  Spanish, 
Russian,  Chinese,  and  other  languages  as  re- 
quired; Basic  Pacts  About  the  United  Na- 
tions. In  English,  French,  Spanish,  Russian, 
Chines*!,  and  five  ^ther  languages,  and  a  leaf- 
let 8erli»,  United  Nations  (What  It  Is,  What 
It  Does  How  It  Works),  over  1,000,000  copies 
of  which  have  been  printed  and  distributed 
in  25  languages. 

Ttie  United  Nations  has  continued  to  pro- 
mote the  production  of  films  on  United  Na- 
tions subjects  by  governmental  or  independ- 
ent film  producers  at  their  expense.  The 
United  Nations  has,  however,  provided  sup- 
plementary film  footage  particularly  to  news- 
n-el  companies.  Ehirlng  the  Fifth  General 
Assembly,  for  example,  88.400  feet  of  news- 
reel  material  was  distributed  to  newsreel 
companies  in  29  countries,  and  an  additional 
17,700  feet  was  provided  the  delegations  of  12 
nations.  Budget  stringencies  In  1952.  how- 
ever, win  limit  United  Nations  film  produc- 
tion to  six  short  one-reel  films  on  United 
Nations  activities  and  one  single-subject  doc- 
umentary film. 

At  present  the  United  Nations  has  in  cir- 
culation 80  films  In  26  language  versions. 
Distribution  of  the  films  Is  made  possible  by 
agreement  with  either  the  governments  or 
commercial  distributors  of  the  member 
states.  It  Is  expected  that  greater  emphasis 
will  be  placed  in  1952  on  circulation  in  Latin 
America,  the  Middle  and  Pw  East.  No  films 
are  distributed  In  the  Soviet  Union,  presum- 
ably due  to  Soviet  objection. 

In  the  field  of  radio  broadcasting  the 
United  Nations  depends  on  the  radio  facili- 
ties of  the  member  nations  as  outlets  for 
United  Nations  programs.  Dally  broadcasts 
6  days  a  week  are  made  to  each  member  state 
in  its  own  language  on  condition  that  the 
programs  are  rebroadcast  by  stations  in  the 
state  to  which  the  program  is  directed. 
Ttw^e  programs  have  been  maintained 
thoxigh  they  are  not  rebroadcast — the  Rus- 
sian, the  Chinese,  and  the  general  short- 
wave transmission  of  meetings  of  the  General 
Assembly  and  other  principal  United  N.itlons 
organs.  Because  of  an  appropriations  reduc- 
tion adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  In 
Parts,  however,  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
formation will  discontinue  ttie  general  short- 
wave tranEiniselons  of  General  Assembly  and 
other  meetings. 

In  the  past,  by  using  VGA,  Canadian,  Atis- 
trallan,  British,  and  French  short-wave 
transmitter  facilities,  which  are  provided  at 
reasonable  cost,  the  United  Nations  has 
broadcast  dally  news  programs  in  25  lan- 
guages. Short  news  commentaries  and  some 
feature  programs  supplement  the  dally  news 
transmissions,  and  recorded  news  and  fea- 
ture programs  are  sent  to  areas  where  short- 
wave reception  is  not  clear.  Budget  reduc- 
tions, however,  will  restrict  the  United  Na- 
tions to  the  continued  use  of  VOA  and  Cana- 
dian short-wave  facilities  during  this  year. 
In  addition,  and  on  a  very  limited  scale,  the 
Depcu-tment  of  Public  Information  is  provtd- 
fhg  "live"  television  broadcasts  and  kinescope 
recordings  of  United  Nations  meetings. 

The  headquarters  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations,  ap- 
proved on  August  4,  1947  (Public  Law  357, 
80th  Cong.),  provides  for  the  establishment 
in  the  headquarters  district  of  United  Na- 
tions short-wave  broadcasting  facilities.  The 
United  Nations  has  acquired  rights  to  fre- 
quencies which  had  previously  X>eeu  regis- 
tered with  the  International  'Telecommvuil- 
eatlons  Union  by  the  League  of  Nations  for 
Its  use. 

In  1947,  following  a  decision  of  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  194«  that  the  U.  M.  siiould 
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have  Its  own  broadcasting  facilities,  a  Tele- 
communications Advisory  Committee  pre- 
pared a  comprehensive  plan  under  which  the 
United  Nations  would  own  and  operate  sev- 
eral short-wave  transmitters  In  the  New  York 
area  with  a  relay  station  on  the  west  coast 
or  In  the  Pacific  area,  and  two  short-wave 
transmitters  and  one  standard  transmitter 
to  be  located  in  Europe.  The  communica- 
tions network.  Including  p>oint  to  point  fa- 
cilities for  written  record  trafflcbetween  the 
United  Nations  and  its  field  offices,  was  esti- 
mated to  cost  $9,000,000.  Today,  it  Is  esti- 
mated the  same  plan  would  require  approxi- 
mately 916.000.000  to  Implement. 

This  plan  was  considered  too  costly,  and 
In  1950  a  plan  estimated  at  tl.983,000  capital 
cost  and  a  yearly  $96,000  operational  cost 
was  presented  for  the  Fifth  General  Assem- 
bly's consideration.  It  was  proposed  that 
one  200-kllowatt  transmitter  which  could  be 
op>erated  as  two  lOO-kllowatt  transmitters  be 
procured  in  the  New  York  area,  for  broad- 
casts to  Europe,  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
A  relay  station  in  north  Africa  would  beam 
the  broadcasts  to  South  Africa,  Europe,  the 
Middle  East  and  Asia.  The  Department  of 
Public  Information  estimated  that  50  per- 
cent of  Its  present  broadcasting  schedules 
could  be  handled  by  these  facilities.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  resultant  reduction  In 
the  cost  of  leasing  broadcasting  facilities 
would  almost  offset  the  annual  operating 
cost  of  the  proposed  United  Nations  facili- 
ties. The  General  Assembly  approved  the 
modified  plan,  but  only  on  the  condition 
that  the  capital  expendltiu-e  required  would 
not  constitute  a  net  addition  to  the  United 
Nations  budget.  The  Secretary-General 
was  authorized  to  accept  voluntary  contri- 
butions for  the  plan's  Implementation.  To 
date,  no  donations  have  been  received. 

In  view  of  the  present  stringent  financial 
situation  and.  more  particularly,  of  the  fail- 
ure to  elicit  any  cooperation  whatever  from 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  with  regard  to  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  U.  N.  Bulletin,  no  formal  con- 
sideration has  yet  been  given  to  the  possi- 
bility of  publishing  a  U.  N.  newspaper  in 
each  of  the  Big  Five  nations.  Assuming  that 
these  and  other  obstacles  of  a  technical  and 
commercial  nature  could  be  overcome,  how- 
ever, the  suggestion  is  one  which  should  be 
explored  fully  In  keeping  with  is  obviously 
great  promise. 

Reference  was  made  earlier  to  the  United 
Nations  information  centers.     Nineteen  such 
centers  located  in  Washington,  London,  New 
Delhi,     Copenhagen,     Mexico     City,     Paris, 
Prague.  Warsaw,  Moscow,  Belgrade,  Shang- 
hai. Rio  de  Janeiro,   Gsneva,  Buenos  Aires, 
Sydney.   Cairo,  Monrovia,  Tehran,  and  Ka- 
rachi   are    now    functioning.      The    purpose 
of   these   centers   is   to   Insure   that   peoples 
in   all    parts    of    the    world   receive   as    full 
Information    as    possible    about    the    United 
Nations.     To  this  end,  the  centers  distribute, 
when  possible,  photographs     nd  visual  ma- 
terial.   United    Nations   documents,    resolu- 
tions   and    publications,    films    and    radio 
scripts   to  the   general   public,   broadcasting 
stations,  the  press,  educational  institutions, 
and     nongovernmental     organizations.     As 
m  ght  be  expected,  the  effectiveness  of  the 
centers  varies.    Generally,  greater  reliance  Is 
placed  on  them  In  underdeveloped  countries 
where     national     Information     services    are 
minimal.     At  the  other  extreme,  the  centers 
behind  the  iron  curtain  are  severely  handi- 
capped by  oCaclal  restrictions.     In  this  con- 
nection, the  Department  of  Public  Informa- 
tion has  decided  to  close  the  Warsaw  center 
because  the  revaluation  of  the  Polish  zlotys 
has  tripled  its  operating  costs,  and  its  In- 
effectiveness did  not  appear  to  warrant  the 
increased  expense. 

4.  In  summary,  what  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  Oaneral  Assemb'.y  resolution 
of  December  14,  1950? 

This  resolution,  sponsored  initially  In  the 
U.  N.  Subcommlsslon  on  Freedom  of  Infor- 


it 


matlon  and  of  the  Press  by  Carroll  Binder, 
expjert  member  from  the  United  States,  and 
directed  at  the  U.  S.  S.  R.'s  jamming  of  the 
Voice  of  America  and  other  short-wave 
transmissions,  is  attached.  The  General  As- 
sembly has  taken  no  further  action  in  re- 
gard to  this  resolution.  In  general,  the  res- 
olution seems  to  have  had  no  effect  on  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  Actually.  Soviet  Interference 
with  the  Voice  of  America  ha-;  Increased 
markedly  since  Its  adoption,  although 
countermeasures  taken  by  the  Voice  of 
America  have  been  successful  in  overcom- 
ing some  of  the  jamming.  As  noted  above, 
the  U.  S.  S.  R.  has  also  Ignored  the  appeal 
to  facilitate  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion about  the  United  Nations.  It  Is  believed 
that  the  United  States  and  most  other  non- 
Soviet  member  governments  are  complying 
fully  with  the  objectives  of  the  resolution. 

Since  under  the  Charter  the  General  As- 
sembly's decisions  are  limited  to  recommen- 
dations, it  is  unable  to  Insure  compliance 
with  Its  decisions.  It  can,  however,  request 
member  governments  to  report  on  actions 
which  they  have  taken  to  give  effect  to  Its 
resolutions,  a  request  which  was  not  Included 
in  this  resolution. 

The  above  summary  of  the  Information 
compiled  in  response  to  your  questions  deals 
exclusively  with  the  United  Nations.  As  you 
know,  each  of  the  8p>ecialized  agencies  of  the 
United  Nations  maintains  Its  own  Informa- 
tion program,  although  on  a  much  more 
limited  scale  than  the  modest  program  of 
the  United  Nations  Itself.  The  contrast  be- 
tween United  States  and  U.  8.  S.  R.  treat- 
ment of  U.  N.  Information  is  likewise  evident 
in  the  treatment  of  Information  about,  or 
emanating  from,  the  specialized  agencies. 
In  general,  also,  the  treatment  of  U.  N.  In- 
formation by  the  Soviet  satellite  states  Is  not 
distinguishable  from  the  treatment  accorded 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  R.,  although  it  should  be 
noted  that  virtually  all  the  jamming  of  radio 
transmissions  beamed  at  these  states  is  done 
by  the  U.  S.  S.  R. 

I  hope  that  this  reply  adequately  answers 

the    questions    raised    in    your    letter.     We 

should,   of   course,   be  glad   to   answer   any 

additional  questions  you  may  wish  to  raise. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall. 

UNmsD  Nations  General  Assembly. 

December  18,  1950. 

Freedom     ok     iNroRMATioN:      iN-minsxNCX 
With  Radio  Signals 

besoltmon  aooptco  bt  the  ceneeal  assem- 
bly  at   its  three  hundred   and  twenty- 

rllTH     PLENARY     MEXTINC     ON     DECEMBER     14, 
1950 

The  General  Assembly — 

Whereas  freedom  to  listen  to  radio  broad- 
casts regardless  of  source  is  embodied  In  ar- 
ticle 19  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Hu- 
man Rights,  which  reads:  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  freedom  of  opinion  and  expres- 
sion" and  whereas  this  right  "Includes  free- 
dom to  hold  opinions  without  Interference 
and  to  seek,  receive,  and  Impart  Informa- 
tion and  ideas  through  any  media  and  re- 
gardless of  frontiers"; 

Whereas  article  44  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Convention.  Atlantic 
City,  1947,  provides  that  "All  stations,  what- 
ever their  purpose,  must  be  established  and 
operated  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  result 
In  harmful  Interference  to  the  radio  serv- 
ice or  communications  of  other  members  or 
associate  members  •  •  •  [and  that) 
each  member  or  associate  member  under- 
takes to  require  the  private  operating  agen- 
cies which  It  recognizes  and  the  other  op- 
erating agencies  duly  authorized  for  this 
purpose,  to  observe  the  provisions  of  the 
preceding  paragraph": 

Considering  that  the  duly  authorized  ra- 
dio operating  agencies  In  some  countries  are 
deliberately   Interfering   with   the  reception 


by  the  people  of  those  countries  of  certain 
radio  signals  originating  beyond  their  ter- 
ritories, and  bearing  in  mind  the  discussion 
which  took  place  In  the  Economic  and  So- 
cial Council  and  in  the  Subcommlsslon  on 
Freedom  of  Information  and  of  the  Press  on 
this  subject: 

Considering  that  peace  among  nations 
rests  on  the  good  will  of  all  peoples  and  gov- 
ernments and  that  tolerance  and  under- 
standing are  prerequisites  for  establishing 
good  will  In  the  International  field: 

1.  Adopts  the  declaration  of  the  Economlo 
and  Social  Council  contained  in  Its  resolu- 
tion 30«  B  (XI)  of  August  9.  1950.  to  the  ef- 
fect that  this  type  of  interference  consti- 
tutes a  violation  of  the  accepted  principle* 
of  freedom  of  information; 

a.  Condemns  measures  of  this  nature  as  a 
denial  of  the  right  of  all  persons  to  be  fully 
informed  concerning  news,  opinions,  and 
Ideas  regardless  of  frontiers; 

3.  Invites  the  governments  of  all  member 
states  to  refrain  from  such  Interference  with 
the  right  of  their  peoples  to  freedom  of  In- 
formation; 

4.  Invites  all  governments  to  refrain  from 
radio  broadcasts  that  would  mean  unfair 
attacks  or  slanders  against  other  peoples 
anywhere  and  In  so  doing  to  conform  strictly 
to  an  ethical  conduct  In  the  Interest  of 
world  peace  by  reporting  facts  truly  and  ob- 
jectively; 

6.  Invites  also  member  state*  to  give  every 
possible  facility  so  that  their  peoples  may 
know  objectively  the  activities  of  the  United 
Nations  in  promoting  peace  and.  in  particu- 
lar, to  faclliute  the  reception  and  transmU- 
slon  of  the  United  Nations  official  broad* 
casts. 

I  Department  of  8tat«, 

WaaHington.  March  18.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Brien  McMahon. 
United  States  Senate. 
My  Diah  Brien:    Your  letter  of  March  8, 
1952,  to  the  Secretary  on  the  subject  of  ac- 
tivities in  various  countries  designed  to  in- 
form people  about  the  United  Nations  ha* 
been  received. 

You  have  asked  a  series  of  pertinent  and 
penetrating  questions.  We  are  hard  at  work 
compiling  the  information  you  desire  and 
are  making  every  effort  to  expedite  th* 
process.  Since  a  good  deal  of  the  Informa- 
tion must  be  obtained  from  sources  outsld* 
of  Washington.  I  estimate  that  It  will  uka 
several  weeks  before  we  can  give  you  th* 
complete  report  which  you  wish  and  which 
we  would  like  you  to  have.  I  triut  this  will 
be  satisfactory. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall, 
Auiatant  Secretary. 

March  8.  1952. 
The  Honorable  the  Secretary  or  State. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  As  you  know,  on  De- 
cember 14.  1950.  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  adopted  a  resolution  which  con- 
demned the  action  of  some  governments  in 
jamming  radio  broadcasts  originating  be- 
yond their  territories  and  thus  Interfering 
with  the  reception  by  their  own  people  of 
the  messages  transmitted.  The  General  As- 
sembly also  Invited  all  members  of  the  United 
Nations  "to  give  every  possible  facility  so 
that  their  jseoples  may  know  objectively  the 
activities  of  the  United  Nations  in  promoting 
peace  and.  In  particular,  to  faclhtate  the  re- 
ception and  transmission  of  the  United  Na- 
tions offlclal  broadcasts." 

More  than  2  years  earlier,  on  October  29. 
1948,  I  delivered  a  speech  in  New  York  City, 
saying  that  "the  United  Nations  should  In- 
sist upon  the  right  to  operate  lU  own  pow- 
erful radio  station  and  publish  a  newspaper 
In  each  of  the  Big  Five  nations.  Including  the 
Soviet  Union." 
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Because  of  my  Intense  and  long-standing 
tnterest  In  this  field  and  because  I  am  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee 
concerned  with  such  matters,  I  would  be 
grateful  for  your  comment  upon  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

(a)  In  what  ways  have  we  In  the  United 
States  given  "every  possible  facility"  so  that 
the  American  people  may  know  about  United 
Nations  activities,  and  lu  what  ways  have 
we  facilitated  "the  reception  and  transmis- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  offlclal  broad- 
cast«"r 

(b)  In  what  ways  has  the  Soviet  Union 
cooperated  toward  or  obstructed  these  same 
•ndsf 

(c)  In  general,  how  much  has  the  United 
Nations  acted  vltf  radio  and  the  prera  to 
make  known  its  activities  among  the  peoples 
of  the  worldT  What  consideration  has  been 
given  the  possibility  that  the  United  Nations 
"operate  its  own  powerful  radio  stations  and 
publish  a  newspaper  In  each  of  the  Big  Five 
nations,  including  the  Soviet  Union"? 

(d)  In  summary,  what  has  been  done  to 
carry  out  the  General  Assembly  resolution 
of  December  14.  19507 

Thank  you  very  much  Indeed  for  your 
assistance. 

Sincerely  youra. 


United  State*  Senator. 


Tana  Import  Problems 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALirORKU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  an  organi- 
zation representing  the  majority  of  the 
tuna  canners  not  only  in  my  district  but 
in  all  tuna  canning  areas  of  the  United 
States.  My  correspondent,  knowing  my 
great  interest  in  the  problems  of  the 
tuna  industry,  was  kind  enough  to  bring 
to  my  attention  certain  documents 
which  I  might  not  ordinarily  see. 

As  the  Members  may  know,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion on  June  26  directing  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission  to  undertake 
an  investigation  of  the  domestic  tuna 
Industry  and  to  submit  a  report  by 
March  1.  1953.  I  will  not  take  the  time 
to  read  the  text  of  the  resolution  since 
It  has  already  appeared  In  the  R«ccrd, 
but  It  Is  certain  in  view  of  this  action 
that  the  next  Congress  will  have  before 
It  the  question  of  solving  the  problem  of 
the  effect  of  excessive  imports  of  tuna 
In  all  of  its  product  forms  on  the  domes- 
tic industry.  I  believe  it  is  important, 
therefore,  that  the  letter  from  my  cor- 
respondent and  the  material  he  for- 
warded be  available  to  the  Members. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  the  tuna 
Industry  in  our  economy,  both  in  time 
of  war  and  in  time  of  peace,  a-  a  reser- 
voir of  vessels  and  trained  seamen,  and 
as  a  supplier  of  a  nutritious.  Inexpensive 
protein  food,  this  Industry  has  to  be 
maintained  In  a  healthy,  prosperous 
condition.  The  principal  obstacle  to 
this  goal  at  the  present  time  is  the  ex- 
cessive flood  of  imports.  That  is  not  an 
Insurmountable  obstacle.    It  is  one  that 


in  my  opinion  can  easily  be  removed  if 
some  basis  can  be  found  for  action 
Which  will  protect  the  domestic  indus- 
try but  at  the  same  time  permit  exports 
of  reasonable  quantities  of  tuna  and 
tunalike  flsh  from  Japan,  Peru,  and 
other  countries.  I  believe  some  basis  is 
provided  in  the  enclosed  documents.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  a  little  give  and  take 
by  all  parties  and  a  reasonable  attitude 
of  friendliness  and  cooperation. 

NATIOTfAL  CaKNERS  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  5,  1952. 
Hon.  Cecil  R.  King, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkar  Mr.  Kino:  I  wish  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  enclosed  dispatch  from  the 
United  States  Embassy  In  Tokyo  with  cer- 
tain attachments,  and  to  the  enclosed  let- 
ter to  Mr.  W.  C.  Herrlngton.  special  assist- 
ant to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  with 
attachments.  I  believe  you  will  find  this 
material  extremely  interesting  in  a  number 
of  respects. 

1.  It  shows  that  the  Japanese  canning  in- 
dustry and  the  Japanese  Government  agree 
with  the  contention  of  our  domestic  Industry 
that  tuna  packed  in  an  ordinary  salt  solu- 
tion (brine)  Is  not  a  satisfactory  tuna  prod- 
uct. 

2.  It  shows  that  the  Japanese  Government 
and  the  Industry  are  aware  of  the  harmful 
effect  of  excessive  exports  of  tuna  to  the 
United  States,  and  are  attempting  to  arrive 
at  a  rational  (to  them)  solution  of  the 
problem.  Unfortunately  our  Industry  can- 
not meet  with  the  Japanese  Government  or 
industry  to  come  to  any  such  agreement 
on  this  troublesome  matter,  for  as  Senator 
MuxiKiN  so  aptly  put  It  during  the  debate 
on  H.  R.  5693.  our  industry  would  find  itself 
In  the  Federal  penitentiary. 

3.  The  only  body  having  authority  to  ar- 
range an  agreement  with  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment would  be  our  own  Government  act- 
ing through  the  State  Department.  We  are 
willing  at  any  time  to  meet  with  the  State 
I>partment  for  an  exchange  of  views  on 
an  appropriate  solution  of  this  complicated 
problem.  If  that  Department  would  but  ask. 
This  the  Department  has  not  done,  and  If 
the  enclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  John 
M.  Leddy  Is  any  criterion,  will  not  do  be- 
cause any  passible  settlement  must  neces- 
sarily Include  some  form  of  quantitative 
restriction  to  which  the  Department  Is 
adamantly  opposed. 

I  know  It  Is  your  hope  that  a  solution 
to  the  problem  satisfactory  to  all  concerned 
win  be  reached  in  time  to  save  our  domestic 
Industry  from  serious  injury.  I  feel  also 
that  many  of  yoiu-  colleagues  hold  similar 
opinions.  Since  the  enclosed  documents 
bear  very  materially  on  any  attempted  solu- 
tion and  since  the  restrictions  voluntarily 
Imposed  on  its  industry  by  the  Japanese 
Government  represent  the  first  concrete  pro- 
posal from  any  official  source  which  may 
serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion  between  our 
Government,  Japan,  and  other  Interested  na- 
tions, you  may  wish  to  bring  the  enclosed 
material  to  the  attention  of  your  coUeagues 
In  the  House  so  that  It  will  be  readUy  avail- 
able when  our  problem  comes  up  again  as 
it  most  certainly  will  In  the  near  future. 

Your  continuing  Interest  In  the  problems 
of  the  tuna  Industry  is  greatly  appreciated. 
Tours  sincerely, 

Charles  R.  Caskt. 

Director. 

Mat  2,  1952. 
From:    Amembassy,   Tokyo. 
Td:  Department  of  State,  Washington. 
Subject:  The  views  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment   on    tuna    exports    to    the    United 
States. 
Submitted  as  an  enclosure  to  this  dispatch 
Is  aide-memoire  with  attachments  outlining 


the  views  of  the  Japanese  Government  on 
tuna  exports  to  the  United  States.  Prin- 
cipal points  are: 

(a)  The  Japanese  Government  with  the 
supp>ort  of  the  Industry  has  taken  admin- 
istrative measures  to  limit  the  annual  ex- 
ports of  tuna  to  the  United  States  to  1,000,- 

000  cases  of  canned  tuna  and  12,000  tons  of 
fresh  and  frozen  tuna. 

(b)  The  Japanese  Government  with  the 
support  of  the  tuna  Industry  is  willing  to 
curtail  or  stop  completely  the  export  of  tuna 
In  brine  providing  the  tariff  on  tuna  canned 
In  oil  is  reduced  from  the  present  duty  rate 
of  45  p>ercent  ad  valorem  toward  the  previous 
rate  of  2214  percent.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment prohibited  canning  of  tuna  in  brine 
in  the  prewar  days  (1934-36)  reportedly  be. 
cause  canned  tuna  in  brine  tends  to  de- 
teriorate   (harden)    after  a  period   of  about 

1  year.  The  Japanese  Government  recog- 
nizes that  tuna  in  brine  becomes  an  inferior 
product  and  could  adversely  affect  the  sale 
of  canned  tuna  In  general  and  in  a  market 
which  has  been  developed  with  great  effort 
and  at  considerable  expense  by  the  United 
States  tuna  Industry. 

(c)  The  Japanese  Government  and  the 
tuna  industry  hope  that  the  views  which  are 
expressed  in  the  aide-memoire  and  the  ac- 
tion taken  in  limiting  the  exports  of  tuna  to 
the  United  States  will  be  considered  favor- 
ably by  the  appi  oprlate  Individuals  at  Wash- 
ington concerned  with  finding  a  solution  to 
the  over-all  problem  of  tuna  Imports  to 
the  United  States  from  Japan  and  other  ex- 
porting countries. 

The  amounts  of  tuna  exports  from  Japan 
to  the  United  States  as  shown  on  page  2  of 
the  aide-memoire  and  for  the  year  1951  are 
different  from  the  figures  listed  In  dispatch 
988,  dated  January  8,  1952.  table  4.  The 
figures  as  shown  in  the  aide-memoire  are 
based  on  actual  records  of  shipments  for  , 
1951,  whereas  the  figures  in  the  dispatch  In- 
cluded estimates  of  shipments  for  December 
1961.  The  flgxires  in  the  aide-memoire  are 
therefore  more  accurate. 

The  Embassy  recognizes  that  the  solution 
of  the  problem  on  the  exports  of  Japanese 
tuna  to  the  United  States  Is  a  part  of  the 
general  problem  of  Imports  of  all  types  of 
tuna  to  the  United  States  from  all  sources. 
The  Embassy  feels,  therefore,  that  such  a 
solution  requires  a  decrease  In  the  tariffs 
coupled  with  quotas  which  may  be  applied 
to  the  three  principal  categories  of  Imports, 
namely:  canned  tuna  In  oil,  canned  tuna  In 
brine,  and  fresh  and  frozen  tuna.  The  Em- 
bassy is  confident  that  the  Japanese  Gov. 
ernment  jvill  prohibit  the  export  of  all 
canned  tuna  In  brine  provided  there  Is  a 
reasonable  reduction  In  the  tariff  on  tuna  In 
oil  and  a  reasonable  duty-free  quota  estab- 
lished on  fresh  and  frozen  tuna.  The  Japa- 
nese interests  would,  of  course,  like  to  have 
the  tariff  on  tuna  In  oil  reduced  to  the 
former  level  of  22 '/^  percent  ad  valorem. 
The  Btobassy  has  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Japanese  tuna  Interests  would  be  reasonably 
satisfied  with  a  substantial  reduction,  al- 
though not  necessarily  as  great  as  50  percent. 
It  is  possible  that  such  a  reduction  would 
not  be  unacceptable  to  the  American  indus- 
try if  accompanied  by  a  suitable  quota  limi- 
tation on  the  quantity  admissible  at  the 
reduced  rate. 

William  C.  NxvnxK, 

Fisheries  Attach^ 
(For  the  Ambassador). 

(Enclosure:  Aide-memoire,  subject:  The 
Views  of  the  Japanese  Government  on  Tuna 
Exporte  to  the  United  States,  with  attach- 
ments.) 

AlSK-MXMOIEI 

The  views  of  the  Japanese  Government  on 
tuna  exports  to  the  United  States: 

1.  It  may  be  appropriate  to  state  that  the 
Japanese  people  feel  highly  grateful  for  the 
fair  and  equitable  attitude  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  shown  in  handling 
the  problem  of  imposition  of  new  tariff  duty 
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on  fresh  and  frozen  tuna,  and  which  Is  also 
clearly  manifested  In  the  recent  public  hetu-- 
Ings  held  In  the  Senate.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment looks  lorward  too  with  great  hope 
and  anticipation  that  the  Senate's  decision 
would  result  In  not  only  attaining  smooth 
tuna  transactions  for  both  the  United  States 
and  Japanese  business  Interests  but  also 
helping  Japan  to  earn  the  dollar  fund  with 
which  to  purchase  the  essential  raw  mate- 
rials from  the  dollar  area. 

2.  The  Japanese  Government  has  recently 
received  a  pe':ltion,  a  copy  of  which  is  at- 
tached hereto,  from  the  Council  on  Tuna 
Experts  representing  the  Japanese  canned 
tuna,  frozen  tuna  and  tuna-flshlng  Inter- 
ests. At  tho  meeting  of  the  representatives 
of  the  United  States  and  Japanese  tuna 
Industries,  as  stated  In  the  petition,  it  was 
requested  by  the  United  States  side  that 
the  Japanese  side  stop  export  of  canned 
tuna  In  brine.  The  Council  of  Tuna  Ex- 
ports requested  formally  the  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment to  take  the  step  necessary  to  In- 
form the  United  States  Government  that 
Japan  is  fully  prepared  to  take  necessary 
measures  to  stop  export  of  tuna  In  brine 
upon  the  eflectuation  of  the  reduction  of 
tarift  on  tana  in  oil  to  about  22.5  percent 
by  the  United  States. 

3.  With  the  doubling  of  the  tariff  rate  on 
tuna  in  oil,  Japan's  export  to  the  United 
States  of  this  article  has  declined  sharply 
as  shown  In  the  following  table: 

Japan's  tuna  export  to  the  United  States 


lUnit;  Cas'l 

1950 

1951 

Tnna  In  oil ......„„.„... 

1.  4aH.  624 

12,777 

194  706 

Tuna  In  brine . 

633,  707 

Source:  FisheriM    Agency.    Ministry   of  ARriculture 
■nd  Forestry. 

On  the  other  hand,  export  of  tuna  In  brine 
from  Japan,  as  the  result  of  the  raise  In 
tariff  rate  on  tuna  In  oil,  has  Increased  con- 
siderably as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Import  to  the  United  States  of  tuna  in  brine 
[Unit:  Case] 


1941 

1949 

1950 

January- 
Novem- 
ber 1951 

Japan 

636 
1,100 

3,487 

9.807 

»7 

4.488 

348.800 

37  500 

Peru 

» 

Angola.    

2.700 
2,720 

Others 

605 

2,143 

Total 

614 

3,779 

18.139 

381,720 

Source:  Compiled  from  oflBcial  statistics  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  the  tendency 
might  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  both  the 
United  States  and  Japanese  tuna  Industries. 
However.  It  may  be  an  unavoidable  fact  that 
BO  long  as  the  duty  on  tuna  in  oil  is  main- 
tained at  the  current  level,  the  Japanese 
tuna  industry  cannot  afford  to  reject  the  pur- 
chase offer  from  the  United  States  ol  tuna  In 
brine. 

4.  The  Japanese  Government  concurs  in  the 
opinion  that  tuna  in  brine  might  deteriorate 
when  stored  over  any  lengthy  period  of  time 
under  certain  conditions.  "Therefore,  it  Is  a 
self-evident  fact  that  such  tuna  In  brine 
which  has  become  Inferior  In  Its  quality.  If 
sold  to  the  consumers  at  large,  will  Impair 
the  good  reputation  of  the  canned  tuna  In 
general  which  the  tuna  Industries  have  es- 
tablished with  ^eat  endeavors. 

It  Is  due  to  the  above  consideration  that 
the  Japanese  Government,  in  prewar  days, 
had  stooped  the  production  of  tiuia  in  brine 


for  export  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  laws  and  regulations  of  Japan.' 

5.  It  may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the 
Japanese  tuna  Industry  has  been  endeavoring 
to  establish  mutually  beneficial  trade  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  conditions  of  the  United  States 
tuna  industry,  and  is  prepared  to  take  vol- 
untary measures  to  the  extent  reasonably 
possible,  corresponding  to  the  wishes  of  the 
United  States  Industry  so  long  as  they  are 
feasible  and  acceptable. 

Cotmcn,  ON  Tctna  Exports. 
Chiyoda-Ku.  Tokyo,  Japan.  April  10.  1952. 
Mr.  MoRio  Yukawa. 

Director  of  the  Economic  Bureau.  Foreign 
Office. 

Dear  Sir:  I  wish  to  submit  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Chapman,  of  American  Tuna- 
boat  Association,  dated  April  5,  for  yoxir  ref- 
erence. 

Very  truly  yours, 

NoBtrzo  Ate, 
Secretary  General 
(For  Tatsunosuke  Takasakl,  Chairman). 

6.  In  pursuance  to  the  basic  principle 
mentioned  in  paragraph  (5),  the  Council  on 
Tuna  Exports,  as  shown  in  the  atUched  let- 
ter of  the  council,  has  voluntarily  adopted 
the  following  policy  to  limit  annual  export 
amount  of  (a)  canned  tuna  to  1,000,000 
cases;  (b)  and  frozen  tuna  to  12.000  tons. 

7.  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  earnest 
wishes  of  the  Japanese  business  Interests, 
the  Japanese  Government  has  already  taken 
such  necessary  measures  as  to  list  both 
frozen  tuna  and  canned  tuna  In  the  Items 
which  require  export  license  under  Cabinet 
order  concerning  control  export  trade. 

The  Ministry  of  International  Trade  and 
Industry  has  also  taken  the  administrative 
measures  under  the  above  Cabinet  order  to 
adjust  tuna  exports  to  the  United  States 
as  Indicated  In  its  decision,  a  translation 
of  which  la  attached  hereto,  in  response  to 
the  restrictive  policy  the  council  had  adopted. 

8.  In  addition,  the  Japanese  Government 
Is  ready  and  capable  under  the  above  Cabi- 
net order  to  take  the  measures  necessary 
to  Implement  the  satisfactory  understand- 
ing between  the  United  SUtes  and  Japanese 
business  Interests,  which.  It  Is  hoped,  will  be 
reached  in  the  near  future.  Insofar  as  such 
measures  do  not  run  counter  to  the  principle 
of  free  trade. 

Tokyo,  April  10.  1952. 

CotTNcn,  ON  Tuna  Exports, 

April  5.  1952. 
Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman. 

Director  of  Research. 

American  Tunaboat  Association. 
San  Diego.  Calif..  U.  S.  A. 

Mr  Dear  Dr.  Chapman:  My  friend.  Mr. 
Tsunejlro  Hlratsuka,  and  others  who  recently 
visited  your  country  as  represenUtives  of  the 
Council  on  Tuna  Exports,  returned  home  on 
February  27.  I  am,  indeed,  grateful  to  hear 
from  them  that  you  very  kindly  spared  them 
much  of  your  valuable  time  in  Washington 
to  go  over  the  pending  tuna  problem  in  de- 
tail. Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  con- 
vinced, too,  that  had  such  a  meeting  taken 
place  2  years  ago,  the  present  complicated 
problems  could  have  been  certainly  avoided. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  inform  you  that  Mr. 
Hlratsuka,  on  his  way  back,  visited  San  Pedro 
and  discussed  the  present  matter  thoroughly 
with  Mr.  Bogdanovlch,  president  of  French 
Sardine  Co..  as  well  as  with  Mr.  Gilbert  Van 


'  Law  concerning  control  of  marine  prod- 
ucts for  export  (Law  No.  38,  1936).  Minis- 
terial ordinance  relating  to  control  of  pro- 
duction of  canned  tuna  in  brine  for  export. 
(Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Ordi- 
nance, No.  24,  Sept.  4.  1934.) 


Camp,  assistant  to  the  president  of  Van  Camp 
Seafood  Co.,  Inc. 

Immediately  upon  return  of  the  represent- 
atives a  series  of  discussions  was  held,  and  as 
a  result  the  following  conclusions  were 
reached  and  measures  taken: 

1.  Export  of  tuna  In  brine  which  Is  not 
suitable  for  storage  for  a  lengthy  period,  and 
therefore  not  welcomed  in  ceruln  circles  In 
the  United  States.  Is  neither  desirable  nor 
favorable  for  Japan  In  the  long  run.  How- 
ever, since  tuna  in  oil  could  hardly  be  ex- 
ported under  the  high  current  tariff  rate  of 
45  percent,  the  Japanese  canners  were  com- 
pelled to  change  to  brine  pack. 

2.  Frankly  the  Japanese  tuna  Industry  does 
not  desire  to  export  tuna  in  brine  to  the 
United  States,  and  is  fully  prepared  and  will- 
ing to  discontinue  the  export  of  brine  pack 
should  the  tariff  on  tuna  in  oil  be  reduced  to 
a  point  reasonably  near  the  original  rate 
of  22.5  percent. 

3.  The  Japanese  Government  has  been  re- 
quested to  convey  to  the  American  Govern- 
ment the  foregoing  Intentions  of  the 
Industry. 

4.  Moreover,  since  there  exists  a  misappre- 
hension among  the  tuna  circles  in  America 
that  the  industry  of  Japan  plans  to  export 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  tuna  without  giv- 
ing any  consideration  to  the  American  mar- 
ket conditions,  the  following  policy  was  vol- 
untarily agreed  upon  among  the  represenU- 
tives of  the  frozen  tuna  and  canning  indus- 
tries In  order  to  remove  any  such  foregoing 
misapprehension.  This  voluntary  step  was 
taken  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  their 
adjustment  of  the  American  tariff  rates. 

(a)  Annual  export  of  canned  tuna  to  be 
limited  to  1,000.000  cases. 

(b)  Annual  export  of  frozen  tuna  to  tM 
limited  to  12.000  tons. 

The  Japanese  Government  has  been  in- 
formed of  the  above  policy  of  our  Industry. 
The  Government  Is  now  planning  to  make 
these  figures  binding  by  taking  legal  meas- 
ures under  the  existing  trade  control  ordi- 
nance after  coosulutlon  with  your  Oot> 
ernment. 

It  is  expected  that  your  observations  and 
opinions  on  the  Japanese  plan  will  be  re- 
quested by  your  Government  in  the  not-too- 
distant  future.  Therefore,  in  order  that  tuna 
Industries  of  the  two  countries  may  attain 
mutual  prosperity  under  a  lasting  spirit  of 
friendship.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  the 
American  Industry,  In  response  to  the  Inquiry 
of  your  Government,  will  give  lU  full  support 
to  the  measure  proposed. 

Thanking  you  sincerely  for  your  kind  co- 
operation given  us  In  the  past,  and  hoping  to 
have  your  full  understanding  regarding  the 
present  matter. 

With  kindest  personal  regards  and  warmest 
wishes. 

Yours  very  truly. 

Tatsunosukk  Taxasaki. 

(Copies  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Herrlngton,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State; 
Mr.  Bogdanovlch.  president  of  French  Sar- 
dine Co.;  Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Camp,  assistant  to 
the  president  of  Van  Camp  Seafood  Co..  Inc4 
Mr.  W  C.  NevUle,  Diplomatic  Section,  8CAP.) 

(Translation) 
CoUNCii.  or  TtTNA  Exports. 

February  29,  1952. 
Re :  Reduction  of  United  States  Import  duty 

on  canned  tuna  In  oil. 
The  Honorable  Shiokhu  Yoshida. 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
Dear  Sir:  May  I  uke  the  liberty  to  Inform 
you  that  In  order  to  thoroughly  explain  the 
circumstances  and  position  of  the  Japanese 
tuna  industry  regarding  the  increase  of  im- 
port duty  on  canned  tuna  in  brine  which  is 
now    under    consideration    by    the    United 
States  Tariff  Commission,  and  also  regard- 
ing IroeeQ  tuna  question,  we  dispatched  a 
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Bilwlon   headed  by  Mr    Tsunejlro  Hlratsuka 
to  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  mission  which  returned  to  Tokyo  on 
the  27tb  of  this  month,  had  met  and  dis- 
cussed with  the  Influential  tuna  canners  of 
the  west  coast  on  Its  way  home. 

At  the  meeting.  It  was  requested  by  the 
American  side  that  we  stop  future  export  of 
canned  tuna  in  brine.  "Their  reasons  were 
that  this  product,  which  is  at  present  being 
exported  from  Japan  In  vast  quantity,  has  by 
Its  nature  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  when 
stored  over  any  lengthy  period  of  time,  and 
In  case  such  products  should  be  sold  in 
America,  it  might  result  In  giving  the  United 
States  consumers  a  bad  impression  with  re- 
spect to  all  tuna  packs,  thus  causing  sub- 
tantlal  losses  to  the  American  dealers  and 
packers  who  had  created  markets  for  canned 
tune  at  considerable  expenses. 

The  mission.  In  reply,  explained  that  the 
Japanese  tuna  packers  are  being  obliged  to 
export  canned  tuna  in  brine  because  of  the 
tariff  on  tuna  In  oil  was  raised  to  45  percent 
as  of  January  I.  1951.  The  mission  further 
stated  that  the  exportation  of  tuna  in  brine 
was  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  continuing  in 
buslne58.  The  mission,  then,  expressed  their 
strong  hope  that  the  duty  on  tuna  In  oil  be 
reconsidered  and  be  lowered  to  the  original 
rate  or  thereabout,  the  limit  at  which  Japan 
can  export  canned  tuna  in  oil  In  which 
ca«e  the  mlreion  adrled  that  Japanese  side 
will  gladly  take  meanirea  to  stop  any  future 
export?  of  brine-packed  tuna. 

This  proposition  of  the  mission  was  whole- 
heartedly accepted  by  the  American  interests, 
and  they  stated  their  willingness  to  agree  to 
the  reduction  of  tariff  on  canned  tuna  In  oil 
If  brine-packed  tuna  will  not  be  exported  to 
the  United  .Ststes.  However,  they  added  that 
It  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  immediately 
start  voicing  reduction  when  they  have  been 
so  ardently  campaigning  for  an  increase  In 
the  Import  duty,  and  expressed  their  willing- 
ness to  agree  to  the  reduction  If  such  request 
will  be  made  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment from  the  Government  of  Japan  and  in 
turn  conveyed  to  them.  The  mission  re- 
joelved  the  impression  that  the  entire  tuna 
segmenu  of  America  seem  definitely  to  be  of 
the  same  opinion. 

In  light  of  the  forefrolng  views  expressed  by 
the  American  tuna  indtistry.  It  is  our  sin- 
cere wish  that  a  reqtiest  be  made  by  the 
Japanese  Government  to  the  United  States 
Gov«'rnment  to  the  effect  that  Japan  la  fully 
prepared  to  take  necessary  measures  t.o  stop 
export  of  tuna  in  brine  upon  the  effectu- 
ation of  the  reduction  of  tariff  on  oil -packed 
tuna  to  about  22  5  percent  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

As  it  is  our  firm  belief  that  such  a  request 
will  be  welcomed  by  the  American  tuna  cir- 
cles. Including  that  of  California,  your  fa- 
vorable and  prompt  consideration  of  the 
matter  is  respectfully  solicited. 

With  our  most  cordial  regards,  we  remain. 
Yours   respectfully. 
I  Tatbunosukx  Takasaki. 

•     I  Chairman. 

OtJTLINR    or    MEAStTRES    TO    ADJTT8T    TUNA    Ex- 

roars  to  the   UNnxD  Statib 

(Decided   by  the  Ministry   of  International 
Trade  and  Industry.  April  7.   1952) 

1.  Purpose :  The  purpose  of  this  measure  Is 
to  aim  at  the  sound  promotion  of  tuua  ex- 
ports as  well  as  to  reach  a  reasonable  solu- 
tion for  the  various  tuna  exports  problems 
by  establishing  quantitative  restriction  of 
tuna  exports  to  the  United  States  under 
"Cabinet  Order  Concerning  Control  of  Ex- 
port Trade  " 

2.  Limits  of  quantity:  Amount  of  annual 
tuna  exports  to  the  United  States  is  to  be 
limited  (a)  to  1,000.000  cases  (1  case  contains 
48  pieces  oi  7-ouuce  can)  in  case  of  canned 
tuna;  and  (b)  to  12.000  tons  in  case  of  frozen 
tuna. 


3  Method  of  adjustment:  Export  restric- 
tion shall  be  Imposed  in  accordance  with  the 
following  procedure  under  export  licensing 
system: 

1.  CANNED  TUNA 

Eighty  percent  of  the  total  quantity 
(1,000,000  cases)  shall  be  allocated  to  the 
makers  who  have  been  engaging  In  the  pro- 
duction for  export  in  consideration  of  their 
past  3  years'  actual  results. 

Ten  percent  of  the  above  shall  be  allocated 
equally  to  all  makers  who  file  the  applica- 
tions for  export  production. 

The  balance  shall  t>e  reserved  for  alloca- 
tion to  the  markers,  upon  their  applications, 
who  have  finished  the  production  of  the 
quantity  as  aUocated  in  pursuance  to  the 
above. 

2.  raOZSN    TUNA 

A  half  of  the  total  quantity  (12.000  tons) 
shall  be  allocated  to  the  exporters  who  have 
engaged  in  tuna  exports  In  proportion  to 
their  past  3  years'  actual  results. 

The  other  half  shall  be  allocated  upon  ap- 
plications of  exporters  In  acordance  with  the 
rule  as  established  separately. 

4.  Items  under  adjustment:  Items  to  be 
adjusted   are   as   follows: 

(1)  Canned  tuna:  Such  Items  as  listed  In 
1.  2  of  ao.  attachment  I  to  the  cabinet  order 
concerning  control  of  export  trade. 

(2)  ProEen  tuna:  All  items  except  froten 
swordfish  as  listed  in  II,  2  of  20,  attachment  I 
to  the  cabinet  order  concerning  control  ex- 
port trade. 

Export  Marine  Products  Control  Law.  Law 
No.    86   or   March    29.    1934 — Ministrt    or 

AoaiCULTURE    AND    FORESTET    ORDINANCE    NO. 

34.  September  5.  1934 

Control  of  processing  of  canned  boiled 
In  water  tuna  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  export  marine  products  control 
law.  article  2:  Boiled  In  water  canned  food 
from  raw  materials  of  the  following  species 
of  fish  shall  not  be  processed  for  the  com- 
mercial purpose  for  the  time  being;  this 
shall  not  apply  to  the  case,  however,  when 
a  permission  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  has  been  obtained  for  a  trial 
processing  of  novel  products  and  other  spe- 
cial reasons: 

1.  Albacore. 

2.  Yellow-fin  tuna.  * 

3.  Tuna. 

4  Big-eyed  tuna. 

5.  Skipjack  (Including  frigate  mackerel 
and  bonlto). 

The  scleutlflc  terms,  dialects  and  by-names 
of  the  fish  above-mentioned  shall  be  notified 
publicly  in  case  of  necessity. 

Supplementary  provision:  This  ordinance 
shall  come  Into  force  as  from  September  9, 
1934. 

Naticnal  Cannets  Association, 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  18.  1952. 
Mr    W    C    Herrington, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife.  Department 
of  State.  Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Bii-L:  Please  refer  to  despatch  No.  2 
dated  May  2  from  the  United  States  Embassy 
in  Tokyo,  to  which  was  attached  an  aide- 
memoire  from  the  Japanese  Government. 

There  were  certain  other  enclosures  with 
that  despatch,  all  of  which  were  supporting 
documents  to  the  aide-memoire.  I  wish  to 
draw  ycur  attention  particularly  to  two  of 
these;  namely,  the  letter  addressed  to  Dr. 
W.  M.  Chapman,  of  the  American  Tunaboat 
Association,  San  Diego,  dated  April  5,  from 
Mr.  Tatsunosuke  Takasakl,  and  also  the  let- 
ter dated  February  29.  1952,  addressed  to  the 
Honorable  Shlgeru  Yoshida,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  signed  also  by  Mr.  Tatsuno- 
suke Takasakl. 

When  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman  received  Mr. 
Takasakl's  letter  dated  April  5.  he  circulated 


It  to  most  of  the  people  In  the  tuna  Industry. 
Upon  examination,  there  appeared  to  be  an 
Implication  in  Jir.  Takasakl's  letter  that 
members  of  the  tuna  Industry  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  specifically  Messrs.  Van  Camp,  Jr.,  and 
Bogdanovlch,  were  in  favor  of  some  sort  of 
an  agreement  whereby  exports  of  canned 
tuna  to  the  United  States  would  be  limited 
If  the  opposition  of  the  Industry  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  tariff  on  tuna  In  oil  would  be 
withdrawn.  In  order  that  any  misunder- 
standing arising  out  of  this  implication 
might  be  eliminated,  Mr,  Bogdanovlch  wrote  , 
to  Dr.  Chapman  denying  that  he  had  con- 
curred in  any  way  with  such  a  proposal. 
Likewise,  Mr.  Montgomery  Phlster,  president 
of  the  California  Fish  Canners  Association. 
Inc.,  wrote  to  Dr.  Chapman  explaining  the 
circumstances  of  the  meeting  and  pointing 
out  that  neither  Mr.  Van  Camp  nor  Mr. 
Bogdanovlch  had  any  authority  to  agree  on 
behalf  of  the  California  Fish  Canners  Asso- 
ciation to  any  proposal  the  Japanese  repre- 
sentatives might  put  forth.  I  enclose  copies 
of  these  two  letters. 

We  now  find  in  reading  Mr.  Takasakl's  let- 
ter of  February  29  to  Foreign  Minister  Yce- 
shida  the  direct  statement  that  "tho  propo- 
sition of  the  mission  was  wholeheartedly 
accepted  by  the  American  interetts."  Ac- 
cording to  the  information  available  to  me. 
this  is  not  a  correct  report  of  the  attitude 
of  the  California  Industry;  the  position  ex- 
pressed In  the  letters  of  Mr.  Bogdanovlch 
and  Mr.  Phlster  Is  the  correct  position. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  In  passing,  more- 
over, that  Mr.  Gilbert  Van  Camp,  Jr.,  and 
Mr.  J.  J  Bogdanovlch  represent  the  two 
largest  tuna-packing  companies  In  the  busi- 
ne£6,  but  do  not  in  any  way  purport  to  repre- 
sent the  large  number  of  smaller  canners 
whose  Interest  in  the  matter  of  protection 
from  excessive  imports  of  canned  tuna  is  as 
great  as  the  interest  of  the  companies  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Van  Camp  and  Mr.  Bogdano- 
vlch. 

The  tuna  Industry  has  not  formed  any 
opinion  as  yet  on  any  of  the  ideas  advanced 
from  time  to  time  by  representatives  of  the 
Japanese  industry.  It  has  been  advised  by 
counsel  that  any  agreement  l)etween  the 
United  States  Industry  and  the  Japanese  in- 
dustry would  be  a  violation  of  United  State<* 
law.  The  Industry  realizes  that  the  matter 
of  excessive  Imports  of  canned  tuna  and 
tunalike  fishes  from  Japan  and  other  coun- 
trlef,  Is  a  problem  that  is  not  easy  of  solution. 
It  has.  of  course,  in  response  to  numerous 
requests  from  members  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission submitted  to  that  Commission  its 
suggestion  of  a  formula  that  would  solve  a 
part  of  the  problem.  The  attitude  ol  the 
American  Tunaboat  Association  is  set  forth 
In  the  letter  from  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman  to  Mr. 
Takasakl,  dated  April  17,  a  copy  of  which  is 
enclosed.  Although  no  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment has  yet  sought  the  Industry's  views 
on  a  possible  solution  to  the  over-all  prob- 
lem, I  am  certain  that  the  Industry  Is  ready 
at  any  time  to  give  its  careful  consideration 
to  any  proposal  that  appropriate  agencies  of 
the  Government  might  wish  to  offer  toward 
the  accomplishment  of  this  objective. 

In  view  of  the  erroneovis  impressions  that 
might  be  created  by  the  letters  attached  to 
the  Japanese  aide-memoire,  you  might  wish 
to  circulate  the  enclosed  documents  to  In- 
terested officials  of  the  Department. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Chas.  R.  Carrt, 

Director, 

APRIL  17,  1952. 
Mr.  Tatsunosuke  Takasaki, 
Council  on  Tuna  Exports, 

Chiyoda-Ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 
Dear  Mr.  Takasaki:    The  receipt  of  ycur 
letter  of  April  5,  1952.  is  acknowledged.    One 
sentence  in  it  is  of  particular  Interest:  "How- 
ever, since  tuna  In  oil  could  hardly  be  ex- 
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ported  under  the  high  current  tariff  rate  of 
45  percent,  the  Japanese  were  compelled  to 
change  to  brine  pack." 

We  note  from  the  Import  statistics  that  the 
Imports  of  tuna  canned  In  oil  Into  the 
United  States  for  the  first  2  months  of  1953 
were  well  above  Imports  for  the  same  period 
In  1951.  and  not  much  below  those  for  the 
same  period  In  1950.  This  was  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that,  (a)  Imports  of  tuna  canned  In 
brine  during  this  period  were  more  than  tea 
times  the  level  of  the  same  period  of  1951. 
and  nearly  fifty  times  the  level  of  1950.  and 
(b)  the  Imports  of  frozen  tuna  during  this 
period  were  substantially  higher  than  during 
the  same  period  of  1951,  and  four  times  as 
high  as  during  the  same  period  of  1950. 

We  further  note  that  Japanese  tuna 
canned  In  oil  and  Imported  under  the  45  per- 
cent tariff  not  only  Is  Increasing  In  volume 
but  Is  underselling  United  States  packed 
tuna  canned  In  oil  here  in  spite  of  the  de- 
pressed price  of  the  latter. 

Accordingly  we  have  difficulty  In  under- 
standing this  sentence  In  your  letter.  Every 
evidence  available  to  us  shows  that  you  can 
export  canned  tuna  In  oil  Into  the  United 
States  profitably  under  a  45  percent  tariff  as 
you  did  before  the  war. 

We  are  happy  to  see  that  you  finally  have 
come  to  the  realization  that  tuna  canned  In 
brine  is  an  Inferior  product  whose  marketing 
In  the  United  States  la  not  only  Injuring  the 
United  States  tuna  Industry  but  Is  "neither 
desirable  nor  favorable  for  Japan,  In  the  long 
run."  This  h£is  been  apparent  to  us  from  the 
first  samples  sent  Into  this  country. 

People  who  are  not  well  acquainted  with 
tuna  will  buy  tuna  In  brine  because  of  Its 
price.  Since  It  is  a  poor  and  untasty  product 
and  they  do  not  like  It  after  they  have  It 
home,  they  assume  all  tuna  tastes  as  bad  as 
this  does.  ConsequenUy  the  next  time  they 
go  shopping  they  buy  no  tuna.  This  damages 
your  market  for  canned  tuna  here  Just  as  It 
does  ours.  As  a  result  of  this,  actually, 
Japansee  canned  tuna  of  all  kinds  Is  getting  a 
reputation  In  the  United  States  as  an  in- 
ferior, untaaty  product. 

Because  of  this  we,  also  would  like  to  see 
your  tuna  In  brine  drawn  In  this  market. 
But  we  would  not  care  to  buy  that  action. 

The  tariff  on  tuna  canned  In  oil  was  set  at 
45  percent  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission after  a  careful  and  lengthy  study  of 
relative  costs  of  production  In  Japan  and  the 
United  States.     It  was  set  at  that  level  In 
order   to   partially   equalize    those   costs    of 
production  so  that  your  product  and  ours, 
which  are  practlcaUy  the  same,  would  enter 
this  market  on  a  reasonably  even  competi- 
tive basis.     A  30  percent  tariff  m  the  early 
1930's  permitted  a  damaging  flood  of  tuna 
into    this    country.      In    1934    the    Japanese 
Industry  acknowledged,  as  they  are  now  do- 
ing, that  this  dumping  of  canned  tuna  on 
the  United  States  market  was  bad  both  for 
Japan  and  the  United  States.    A  22 1/-,  percent 
tariff  In  1950  produced  such  a  deluge  of  tuna 
from  your  country  that  our  Indiistry  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  Its  effects  2  years  later 
The  12  iv,  percent  tariff  on  tuna  In  brine  has 
produced  the  same  effect  even  with  this  In- 
ferior product  which  nobody  would  buy  ex- 
cept for  a  sharp  discount. 

We  have  In  former  letters,  outlined  to  you 
the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  and  U 
being  Implemented  by  the  United  States 
tuna  Industry  with  respect  to  tuna  Imports 
of  all  kinds,  and  the  reasons  therefore.  As 
you  know,  the  Industry  set  these  forward 
publicly  In  January  and  February  in  hear- 
ings before  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  The  policy  which  has 
been  adopted,  the  reasons  for  its  adoption, 
and  the  means  being  utilized  by  the  Industry 
to  Implement  this  policy,  are  set  forth  In  the 
statement  of  Montgomery  Phlster.  president 
of  the  California  Pish  Canners'  Association 
on  pages   111,   112.  and   113  of   the  printed 


record  of  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  on  H.  R.  5693,  which  U 
available  to  you. 

Some    pertinent    sentences    of    this    are 
quoted : 

"The  Industry  first  had  to  settle  upon  a 
policy  and  an  objective  to  be  striven  for.  All 
of  the  producing  countries  were  allies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Industry  had  no  desire 
to  In  any  way  disturb  the  economies  of 
those  countries.  The  Industry  could  not  in 
good  conscience  take  a  position  which  was 
contrary  to  the  national  policy  of  aiding  and 
building  up  the  economies  of  our  allies.  The 
Industry  was  capable  in  Its  fishing  end  of 
producing  a  little  better  than  90  percent  of 
the  tuna  requirements  of  the  United  States 
market.  It  decided  that,  if  it  sought  the 
objective  of  ghlng  to  the  foreign  suppliers 
about  15  percent  of  our  market  and  keeping 
to  Itself  about  85  percent  of  the  market,  no 
cry  of  selfishness  could  be  raised  against  It 
because  this  would  be  a  reduction  in  the 
activity,  and  a  set-back  to  the  Industry  and 
would  leave  the  foreign  suppliers  with  some- 
what more  than  twice  the  market  for  tuna 
which  they  had  In  the  United  States  In  pre- 
war years.  The  Industry  felt  that  If  it  could 
be  assured  of  85  percent  of  the  United  States 
market  It  could,  by  Its  own  advertising  and 
merchandising  efforts,  build  up  that  share  of 
the  market  In  a  few  years  to  the  point  where 
it  would  take  all  of  the  productive  potenti- 
ality of  the  United  States  Industry." 

"Because  of  the  exceedingly  complex 
nature  of  the  tuna-Import  problem  In  rela- 
tion to  the  United  States  tariff  law,  the  Im- 
plementation of  this  policy  was  found  to  b« 
extremely  complex  and  time-consuming  at 
best.  The  United  SUtes  tuna  indmtry 
settled  on  the  objective  of  getting  all  canned 
tuna  and  tunalike  fish  in  whatever  form  to 
bear  the  same  duty  and  to  have  all  of  the 
Imports  of  frozen  tuna  of  whatever  species 
bear  a  duty  equivalent  to  that  on  the  canned 
product.  The  uniform  duty  sought  Is  45  per- 
cent ad  valorem,  the  tariff  which  for  so  many 
years  provided  conditions  of  healthy  compe- 
tition and  growth  between  the  United  States 
and  foreign  tuna  Industries  in  the  United 
States  market." 

We  have  been  given  no  reason  since  that 
date  which  would  cause  us  to  substantially 
alter  these  opinions 

We  met  with  Mr.  Hlratsuka  and  Mr.  Tsu- 
tsumi  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  State  and 
in  the  company  of  officials  from  It.  We  heard 
Mr.  Hlratsuka's  proposals.  We  did  not  and 
could  not  agree  to  them.  I  am  told  that  simi- 
lar proposals  were  made  to  Mr.  Van  Camp 
and  to  Mr.  Bogdanovlch,  that  they  also  lis- 
tened to  them,  and  that  they  also  did  not 
agree  to  them. 

As  we  have  told  you  by  letter,  and  told  your 
representatives  orally  repeatedly,  there  Is  a 
question  under  United  States  law  as  to  the 
legality  of  any  member  of  the  United  States 
industry  agreeing  to  any  proposal  of  this  na- 
ture whether  made  by  your  Industry  or  your 
Government.  It  Is  highly  unlikely  that  any 
segment  of  the  United  States  Industry  would 
care  to  put  itself  In  Jeopardy  of  legal  action 
by  so  doing.  While  we  wish  to  give  every 
sympathetic  attention  to  your  problem,  we 
have  not,  and  cannot,  deal  with  you  direct- 
ly or  through  your  Government.  That  Is 
solely  the  prerogative  of  our  Government. 

We  have  not  been  advised  by  the  United 
States  Government  that  it  is  contemplating 
the  Imposition  of  absolute  quotas  on  the  Im- 
portation of  tuna  commodities,  either  with 
respect  to  Japan  alone  or  to  all  foreign  sup- 
pliers of  tuna.  If  such  a  scheme  Is  afoot 
we  will,  of  course,  study  It  carefully  when  it 
is  presented  to  us  for  examination.  On  this 
general  subject  we  had  occasion  during  the 
first  part  of  this  month  to  advise  the  United 
States  Department  of  State  as  follows : 

"Our  view  generally  Is  that  we  wish  such 
controls  as  may  be  exercised  over  the  fiow 


of  tuna  products  into  the  United  States, 
whether  as  to  volume  or  tariff,  exercised  by, 
and  under  the  control  of,  the  United  States 
Government  and  not  the  government  of  • 
foreign  supplier." 

We  enjoyed  meeting  and  visiting  with  Mr. 
Hlratsuka  and  Mr.  Tsutsuml  when  they  were 
In  this  country.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to 
convey  our  kindest  regards  to  them. 

Thanking  you  for  your  letter  and  your  con- 
tinued careful  consideration  of  these  tun« 
trade  matters.  I  remain 
Sincerely  yours, 
Ameeican  Tunaboat  AasocuTiow, 
W.  M.  Chapican. 

Director  of  Research. 
(Copies  to  W  C.  Herrington.  J.  J.  Bogdano- 
vlch. O.  Van  Camp.  W.  C.  Neville.) 

Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman. 

American  Tunaboat  Association. 
San  Diego.  Calif. 
DxAt  Da.  Chapman:  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Takasakl's  letter  to  you  dated 
April  5,  copies  of  which  were  sent  also  to 
others,  including  Mr.  W.  C.  Herrington  of 
the  United  SUtes  Department  of  State.  It 
would  seem  that  this  letter  has  been  widely 
distributed  and  will  undoubtedly  be  circu- 
lated to  many  officials  of  our  Government 
who  are  concerned  with  the  matter  of  ade- 
quate tariff  protection  for  the  various  prod- 
uct forms  of  tuna.  I  understand  also  that 
a  similar  but  not  quite  so  detailed  letter  has 
been  transmitted  officially  to  Mr.  John  M. 
Allison.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  North 
East  Asia  Affairs  by  Mr.  Takeuchl  of  the 
Washington.  D.  C,  office  of  the  Japanese 
Overseas  Agency. 

In  his  letter  to  you  Mr  Takasakl  refers  to 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Hlratsuka  consulted  with 
me  and  with  Mr.  Gilbert  C.  Van  Camp,  Jr^ 
during  his  visit  to  the  United  States  in  Feb- 
ruary. The  letter  then  states  that  following 
Mr.  Hirauuka's  return  to  Japan  a  series  of 
discussions  were  held  which  resulted  In  cer- 
tain conclusions  including  a  program  of  lim- 
itation of  the  quantity  of  tuna  which  might 
be  permitted  to  be  exported  from  Japan  for 
merchandising  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Takasakl  Inferred  that  Mr.  Hh-aUuka's 
discussion  with  Mr.  Van  Camp  and  me  was 
responsible  for  the  agreements  made  in  Jap>an 
to  Impose  a  limitation  on  the  quantity  of 
tuna  to  be  marketed  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Neither  Mr.  Van  Camp  nor  I  made  any 
suggestions  to  Mr.  HiraUuka  about  any  con- 
trol which  might  be  exercised  over  the  ex- 
poru  by  Japan  of  tuna  to  the  United  States. 
We  did  not  suggest  any  quota  nor  make  any 
suggestion  that  the  Industry  In  the  United 
SUtes  would  be  satisfied  with  any  type  of 
quota  or  control  established  in  Japan  or  by 
the  Japanese  Government. 

Our  conversation  with  him  and  his  associ- 
ates was  by  courtesy  only.  We  did  not  then 
believe,  nor  do  we  now  believe,  that  the 
problem  of  tuna  Imports  into  the  United 
States  can  be  solved  by  anyone  except  the 
United  SUtes  Government  and  especially  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  only  proposal  that  has  been  made 
and,  I  am  In  agreement  with  it,  la  the  for- 
mula suggested  In  the  brief  of  the  California 
Tt  . .  Cafi^e"  Association  submitted  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission  under  date 
of  March  12.  1952.  This  was  submitted  in 
response  to  numerous  specific  requests  by  the 
members  of  the  Tariff  Commission  concern- 
ing what  Ideas  the  Industry  had  with  respect 
to  a  formula  that  would  provide  adequate 
protection  for  our  domestic  Industry.  I  am 
still  In  agreement  with  that  formula. 
Yours  very  truly, 

French  Saxdine  Co.,  Iwc., 
Joseph  J.  Bogoanovich, 

President. 
(Copies  to  Mr.  Charles  Carry,  Mr.   Mont- 
gomery Phlster.  Mr.  Ed  Morris.  Mr.  Donajd 
liOker.) 
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Aran.  24,  1952. 
Or  W  M.  Chapiuw, 

American  Tunaboat  Association, 
San  Diego,  Calif. 

Dkax  Wui  :  The  copy  of  the  Takasakl  letter 
dated  April  5  which  you  sent  to  Mr.  Van 
Camp  and  a  copy  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  J.  J. 
Bo0danovli:h.  also  addressed  to  you  and 
<tated  April  17,  conunentlng  on  Mr.  Taka- 
■akl's  letter,  came  to  my  attention  today  In 
the  absence  of  Mr   Gilbert  Van  Camp. 

Mr.  Van  Camp  and  Mr.  Bogc'enovlch  met 
with  Mr.  lilrauuka  on  Terminal  Island  at 
my  direction  and  as  a  committee  represent- 
ing the  California  Fish  C&nnerB  Association. 
Pres-sure  o(  business  kept  me  from  being 
with  them  at  the  meeting.  However,  neither 
Mr.  Van  C^amp  nor  Mr.  Bogdanovlch  had 
any  auttkorlty  from  the  California  Fish  Can- 
ners Aasocuktion  nor  from  their  own  com- 
panies to  make  any  commltmenU  or  state- 
ments to  Wi.  HiraUuka.  Their  instructions 
were  to  mt.-et  with  him  and  his  committee 
••  a  matter  of  courtesy  and  to  offer  to  per- 
sonally asfist  them  in  their  travels  abotit 
the  United  SUtes.  Neither  of  them  said  or 
did  snyttiing  which  would  warrant  any  of 
the  assumptions  made  by  Mr.  HiraUuka  In 
b^s  report  to  his  associates  in  Japan. 

The  Japanese  exporUri  have  increased 
their  exporu  of  tuna  canned  In  oil  since 
January  1.  1953.  over  their  exporU  for  1B51. 
The  importers  are  selling  their  Imported 
tuna  at  the  45-percent  duty  for  less  than 
the  price  at  which  American  packers  are 
selling  their  product.  The  Japanese,  there- 
fore, can  export  tuna  canned  In  oil  against 
the  45-percent  duty  with  ease  The  basis  of 
the  (our  polnU  ouUlned  in  the  letter  of 
April  5  is  their  Inabiltty  to  export  under 
the  45-percent  tariff.  Since  ttie  basis  of 
their  four  poinU  is  Incorrect,  then  their 
whole  prop-3eal  is  wrong  snd  falls  of  lU  own 
weight. 

Yours  very  Uuly, 

MoirrcoMxxT  Phistkx, 
Califomia  F\sh  Canners  Aisociationa . 


I  Mat   26.    1952 

Mr  Jonw  M  LrsBT. 

Dirertor.  OjJIce  of  Economic  Dtfenae 
and  Trade  Policy  Department  of 
State    Washinfton.   D    C. 

DCAX  Ma  LXTBT  I  scknowledpe  with 
thanks  your  letter  of  May  13.  in  response 
to  my  letter  of  April  9  sddressed  to  Mr. 
W    C   Herrington. 

I  am  glad  to  have  your  assurance  that 
the  Department  did  not  recommend  to  the 
Jnpane«»e  Government  the  ewtnbllshment  of 
any  such  quotas  on  exports  to  the  United 
States  of  either  frozen  tuna  or  canned  tuna 
sr  were  mentioned  in  my  letter  Ycni  are 
aware,  of  course,  that  the  Japanese  Oovem- 
raent  has.  8:nce  I  wrote  you.  Informed  the 
Department  through  JU  represenative  In 
Tokyo  that  it  has  Imposed  Just  such  s  restric- 
tion on  the  Japanese  tuna  Industry. 

In  your  letter  you  state  that  the  Depart- 
mrnt  did  net  at  any  time  favor  cutting  off 
ImporU  at  any  figure.  However,  the  Im- 
pression has  been  gained  that  the  Depart- 
ment would  perhaps  prefer  the  imposition 
of  such  a  voluntary  restriction  by  the  Japa- 
nese Government  as  a  means  of  relieving 
the  Immediate  pressure  on  the  United  States 
industry  in  the  hope  that  the  domestic  In- 
dustry would  thereupon  cease  Its  efforts  to 
have  the  TaiilT  Commission  recommend  the 
ImfKiaitlan  of  an  abeoluu  quoU  on  Imports 
of  canned  tuna  or  an  Increase  In  the  tariff. 
or  an  appropriaU  combination  of  the  two. 

Had  your  letter  been  confined  to  a  state- 
ment that  the  r>epartment  had  not  In  any 
way  recommended  the  voluntary  establish- 
ment of  such  a  large  quoU  by  the  Japanese 
Government,  the  matter  would  have  been 
allowed  to  rest  at  that  point  However. 
you  did  go  on  to  outline  In  some  d<>taU  the 
Department's  international  trade  policy  with 


which  I  am  somewhat  familiar,  having  fol- 
lowed the  various  sUtements  on  the  sub- 
ject over  the  past  years  quite  closely.  Also, 
the  news  services  report  that  Secretary  Ache- 
son  had  something  to  say  on  the  subject  of 
tuna  tariffs  at  his  news  conference  on  May 
14.  Both  your  letter  and  Secretary  Ache- 
son's  statement  raise  some  further  questions. 

OecreUry  Acheson  has  now  come  out  flatly 
In  oppoeltlon  to  H  R.  5693.  The  baFls  for 
his  oj^Kisitlon  1b  that  last  fall  there  appeared 
to  be  a  somewhat  sudden  and  severe  situation 
!n  our  domestic  tuna  Industry,  but  that 
the  local  situation  is  not  as  acute  as  feared 
and  is  developing  In  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory way.  Does  this  Indicate  that  the 
Secretary  would  favor  the  bill  If  the  situa- 
tion is  not  "developing  In  a  reasonably  satis- 
factory way" 

Just  what  constitutes  "developing  in  a 
reasonably  satlsf.ictory  way"?  I  atk  this 
question  rtnce  I  know  the  Department  had 
available  to  it  exactly  the  same  Informa- 
tion as  did  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
and  that  comnnlttee  only  3  days  before  came 
to  a  diametrically  opposite  conclusion.  (See 
p.  1  of  S.  Kept.  No   1516.  Calendar  No.  1502.) 

Your  letter  and  SecreUry  Acheson's  state- 
ment oonUln  the  Implication  that  in  the 
event  the  Senate  should  pass  H  R  5693  the 
I>epartmeiit  would  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  veto  the  bill  I  feel  it  would 
be  valuable  to  all  concerned  to  know  whether 
that  Implication  is  correct  and  if  so  Xbe 
basis  on  which  the  Department  would  make 
such  a  recommendation. 

Your  letter  also  conUins  the  implication 
that  the  Department  would  give  every  en- 
couragement to  the  Japanese  to  increase 
exports  of  canned  tuna  to  the  United  Sutes. 
Is  thi^  correct?  If  the  answer  Is  "Yes."  does 
that  meen  that  you  would  take  this  posi- 
tion wen  though  the  Tariff  Commission 
shoxild  find  as  a  result  of  tu  investigation 
that  the  increase  m  ImporU  of  certain  items 
of  canned  tuna  and  tunalike  fishes  which 
has  resulted  from  the  concessions  granted 
ir  certain  trade  agreemenu  are  causing  seri- 
ous injury  to  the  domestic  industry,  or  that 
there  is  a  threat  of  serious  injury  to  the 
domestic  Industry? 

Are  we  also  to  understand  that  the  De- 
partment would  give  the  same  encourage- 
ment to  Peru? 

Your  letter  indicates  that  any  restrictions 
on  expiorts  from  Japan  to  the  United  States, 
wliether  they  be  imposed  in  the  form  of 
quotas  by  our  Government  or  voluntarily 
Imposed  by  the  Japanese  themselves,  would 
be  most  unfortunate.  Does  this  mean  that 
tlie  Department  will  recommend  to  the  Japa- 
nese Government  that  it  rescind  the  policy 
which  it  has  voluntarily  adopted  of  restrict- 
ing ImporU  of  frozen  and  canned  tuna  to 
the  United  States? 

You  are  aware  no  doubt,  since  copies  have 
been  made  available  to  the  Department,  that 
many  official  representatives  of  the  Japa- 
nese Industry  and  the  Japanese  Government 
also,  have  admitted  that  Japan's  unrestricted 
dumping  of  cheap  canned  tuna  into  the 
United  SUtes  during  the  past  2  years  is 
responsible  for  the  serious  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  tuna  industry  to- 
day. One  such  admission  Is  contained  In 
the  letter  from  Tatsuonsuke  Takasakl,  chair- 
man. Council  on  Tuna  Exports,  Tokyo,  ad- 
dressed to  Dr.  W.  M.  Chapman,  director  of 
research.  American  Tunaboat  Association. 
San  Diego,  under  date  of  April  5.  a  copy  of 
which  1  enclose,  together  with  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Chapman's  reply.  Other  similar  admissions 
will  be  found  In  the  exhibiU  atUched  to 
the  sutement  of  Donald  P.  Loker  before  the 
Tariff  Commission  on  January  29.  copies  of 
which  I  am  sure  are  available  in  the  De- 
partment since  certain  oP".clals  of  the  De- 
partment were  In  attendance  during  the 
Tariff  Ccmmission's  public  hearing. 

In  your  letter  you  acknowledge  that  other 
indtistries   are  greatly  concerned  about  the 


resumption  of  prewar  Japanese  exporte.  In 
a  sense  I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  is  the 
case  since  It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that 
the  tuna  industry  is  a  selfish  Industry  seek- 
ing only  to  perpetuate  a  monopoly  on  the 
American  market.  It  sUnds  to  reason  that 
If  a  number  of  industries  are  in  the  same 
predicament  perhaps  there  Is  justification 
for  our  complaints  that  the  Japanese  are 
not  engaging  In  completely  fair  competition. 
Or  is  It  your  Idea  that  all  of  these  Indus- 
tries are  simple  selfish,  self -centered  Indus- 
tries seeking  monopolies?  Does  not  the  fact 
that  many  labor  unions,  which  have  here- 
tofore supported  the  reciprocal  trade  policy 
of  the  United  States,  are  now  changing 
their  views,  carry  any  weight  with  the  De- 
partment? 

In  several  places  In  your  letter  you  refer 
to  the  fact  that  Japan,  whose  population 
has  increased  6ut)6tantially  over  the  past 
20  yeiu^  has  a  problem  of  feeding  her  people. 
You  also  point  out  that  she  has  lost  seme 
of  the  fishing  grounds  which  she  formerly 
exploited.  If  the  need  for  food  is  so  acute 
In  Japan,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  It  Is, 
we  feel  that  Japan  could  very  well  divert 
some  of  the  tuna  wiiich  she  Is  shipping 
to  the  United  States  to  the  feeding  of  the 
indigenous  population. 

Your  letter  also  expresses  great  concern  lest 
the  Japanese  return  to  their  former  impor- 
Unt  trade  with  China  because  of  the  Com- 
munist domination  of  the  Chinese  main- 
land. On  the  other  hand  it  is  presumably 
perfectly  satisfactory  for  the  British  to  trade 
directly  with  the  Soviets,  even  on  a  govern- 
ment to  government  basis.  Within  the  past 
few  days  Washington  newspapers  carried  As- 
sociated Press  dispatches  from  London  re- 
porting on  a  transaction  whereby  the  British 
obtained  canned  salmon  from  Russia.  The 
British  market  was  formerly  of  great  Inr- 
porUnce  to  the  United  States  salmon  can- 
ning Industry  and  of  even  greater  Importance 
to  the  Canadian  salmon  Indtistry.  What  is 
the  Department  willing  to  do  to  regain  this 
business  for  the  salmon  Industry? 

Would  It  be  In  order  to  Inquire  whether 
the  Department  has  the  same  feeling  about 
the  British  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia  as 
It  has  about  the  Japanese  trading  with  Com- 
munist China,  or  Is  It  permissible  for  the 
British  to  do  this? 

I  await  with  Interest  your  reply. 

There  are  other  aspects  to  this  problem 
which  you  do  not.  of  course,  mention  In 
your  letter  at  all.  Since  my  original  letter 
concerned  only  Japan,  you  rightfully  re- 
stricted yourself  to  answering  the  question 
with  respect  to  Japan.  However,  in  a  gen- 
eral discussion  of  the  Department's  inter- 
national trade  policy,  other  problems  must 
of  necessity  be  taken  Into  consideration. 
Some  50  nations  in  all  from  time  to  time 
have  exported  tuna  to  the  United  Sutes. 
All  of  those  other  nations  are  r.lso  friendly 
nations,  and  In  fact  many  of  them  fought 
side  by  side  with  our  troops  In  the  war 
against  Japan.  Most  of  these  nations  now 
find  themselves  unable  to  overcome  Japan's 
ruthless  competition.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Department's  International  trade 
policy  should  accord  them  some  recognition 
also. 

Last,  but  certainly  not  least.  American 
industry,  the  industry  that  generates  the 
wealth  of  this  country,  deserves  to  have  lU 
health  and  welfare  considered  at  least 
equally  with  that  of  the  foreign  competi- 
tors. This  is  true  particularly  ol  an  in- 
dtistry such  as  the  tuna  industry  that  cre- 
ates wealth  by  hai-vestlng  a  raw  material 
from  the  sea  where  it  otherwise  goes  to 
waste.  If  there  were  means  to  assure  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  tuna  industry 
without  the  necessity  of  urlfl  or  quoU  pro- 
tection, our  industry  would  preler  that  those 
means  be  used.  We  have  been  unable  to 
discover  any  such  mearts.  The  tuna  indus- 
try has  developed  the  United  SUtes  market 
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without  any  assistance  from  any  outside 
source.  Not  one  of  the  foreign  competltor» 
has  participated  in  any  way  In  the  develop- 
ment of  that  market.  Therefore,  the  Indus- 
try feels,  and  rightfully  so.  that  It  should 
be  permitted  to  maintain  Its  fair  share  of 
that  market.  It  has  never  proposed  the  com- 
plete exclusion  of  Japanese  tuna,  Peruvian 
tuna,  Portuguese  tuna,  or  any  other  nation's 
tuna,  and  does  not  do  so  now.  It  simply 
asks  that  the  tuna  from  all  foreign  coun- 
tries come  into  the  United  States  on  an 
equal  competitive  basis.  If  that  is  accom- 
plished the  txina  Industry  has  no  fear  for 
its  future. 

A  representative  of  yovir  offlce  called  me 
on  the  day  your  letter  was  received  to  ask 
my  permission  to  publish  my  original  let- 
ter and  your  reply.  I  am  quite  agreeable 
to  your  publishing  that  letter  and  the  reply 
provided  that  you  publish  with  it  this  letter 
and  your  reply  to  the  questions  asked. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Chas.  R.   Caret, 

Director, 

Department  of  Stati, 
Washington,  May  12,  1952. 
Mr.  Charles  R.  Carrt, 

National  Canners  Association. 
Washington.  D.  C. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Carry:  I  have  your  letter  of 
April  9,  1952.  addressed  to  Mr.  Herrlngton,  In 
which  you  report  having  heard  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  had  recommended  to 
Japan  the  Imposition  of  quotas  of  1,000,000 
cases  of  canned  tuna  and  12.000  tons  of  rav 
tuna  per  year,  applicable  to  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

It  may  be,  as  you  suggest,  that  the  report 
Is  based  on  a  misinterpretation  of  Mr. 
Llnder's  ttatlmony  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  In  which  the  Department  argued 
in  favor  of  allowing  25,000,000  pounds  of 
fresh  and  frozen  tuna  to  enter  duty  free.  It 
should  be  clearly  understood,  however,  that 
the  Department  did  not  at  any  time  favor 
cutting  off  Imports  at  that  figure.  As  you 
know,  the  proj  osal  was  that  Imports  above 
that  figure  should  be  subject  to  a  duty  of  3 
cents  per  pound,  pending  completion  of  cer- 
tain thorough  Investigations.  In  other 
words,  we  proposed  that  Imports  up  to  25.- 
000.000  pounds  be  admitted  free  of  duty  and 
that  Imports  In  excess  of  that  amount  would 
be  dutiable.  There  would  be  no  fixed  limit 
whatever  on  the  amount  of  total  Imports. 

As  for  a  recommendation  that  canned 
tuna  Imports  be  limited  to  1,000.000  cases, 
I  assure  you  no  such  recommendation  has 
been  made  nor  has  any  encouragement  been 
given  to  any  group  to  believe  that  this  De- 
partment would  favor  any  fijced  limitation  on 
these  imports. 

On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  a  major  for- 
eign policy  objective  of  the  United  States 
for  many  years  to  encourage  the  expansion 
of  International  trade  as  a  policy  of  broad 
economic  benefit  to  the  United  States  and 
other  countries.  To  that  end.  we  have 
sought  the  elimination  of  quantitative  re- 
strictions and  the  progressive  reduction  of 
tariff  barriers  on  a  mutually  advantageous 
basis.  In  the  present  international  emer- 
gency. It  Is  more  urgent  than  ever  to  pursue 
these  objectives  as  part  of  our  policy  of 
strengthening  all  friendly  countries  both 
economically  and  politically.  Governmental 
export  restrictions  of  the  type  Indicated  In 
your  letter  would  be  at  variance  with  this 
objective.  Privately  operated  export  restric- 
tions would  be  no  less  objectionable  from 
this  point  of  view. 

Such  measures  of  restriction  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  applied  to  Japan. 
Japan's  over-all  foreign  trade  Is  at  present 
only  about  half  what  It  was  before  the  war, 
although  her  population  has  meantime  In- 
creased from  64,000,000  In  1930  to  84.000,000. 
all  subsisting  in  a  mountainous  land  smaller 
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than  the  State  of  California.  Japan's  need 
for  Imports  to  help  feed  and  clothe  her  own 
population  has  thus  increased,  while  her 
ability  to  pay  for  these  imports  by  export- 
ing other  goods  has  decreased.  Because  of 
the  extensive  restrictions  now  in  effect  on 
Japanese  trade  with  China,  Japan  is  de- 
prived of  a  substantial  traditional  export 
market  on  the  mainland  of  China.  Valuable 
fishing  grounds  off  the  Kurlle  Islands  are 
not  accessible  to  Japanese  fishing  vessels. 
The  development  of  snythetlc  textile  fibers 
has  drastically  reduced  the  value  of  her  silk 
trade.  Also,  in  the  12  years  that  have 
elapsed  since  Japan  last  participated  ac- 
tively in  foreign  trade,  many  Japanese  prod- 
ucts have  been  supplanted  In  this  and  other 
countries  by  goods  of  new  or  expanded  do- 
mestic Industries  which  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  resumption  of  prewar  Japa- 
nese  exports. 

Japan's  problem  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  fact  that  many  essential  imports  must 
come  largely  from  the  United  States.  Be- 
fore the  war,  Japan  obtained  iron  ore,  cok- 
ing coal,  rice,  and  soybeans  from  far-eastern 
areas  In  amounts  far  larger  than  present 
availabilities.  Because  of  limitations  which 
Japan  applies' to  trade  with  China,  In  the 
interests  of  security,  and  because  other  far- 
eastern  areas  have  not  regained  their  pre- 
war importance  as  exporters  of  fosdstufls 
and  raw  materials.  Japan  has  been  forced  to 
rely  more  heavily  on  the  United  States  as 
a  source  of  these  goods  as  well  as  the  prod- 
ucts traditionally  purchased  from  us.  notably 
cotton.  Japan  must  therefore  not  only  ex- 
pand her  trade  with  the  world  generally  but 
sell  enough  to  the  dollar  area  to  earn  the 
dollars  needed  to  pay  for  her  Imports.  Cur- 
rently, her  merchandise  exports  to  us  are 
nowhere  near  sufficient  to  pay  for  these  im- 
ports. She  has  had  to  rely  heavily  for  this 
purpose  on  direct  dollar  aid  and  on  dollar 
receipts  for  goods  and  services  sold  to  United 
Nations  troops  operating  from  Japan.  In 
fact.  In  the  first  part  of  1951.  Japan  paid  for 
less  than  one-third  of  her  purchases  here 
by  exports  to  us.  Since  the  sources  out  of 
which  the  deficit  has  tjeen  met  cannot  be 
relied  upon  permanently  as  a  means  of  fi- 
nancing Imports.  (^trHously  Japan  should  be 
making  every  effort  to  increase  her  exports 
to  us  Instead  of  restricting  exports. 

Japan  has,  of  course,  the  alternative  of 
seeking  to  develop  Its  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China  Instead  of  with 
the  United  States.  Japan  has  recognized 
that  her  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  must  for 
the  time  being  be  strictly  controlled  In  the 
interest  of  our  mutual  strength  and  security. 
However.  If  the  Japanese  people  come  to  t)e- 
lleve  that  the  United  States  does  not  desire 
to  trade  with  Japan,  the  latter  may  be  forced 
to  reorient  her  trade  toward  Communist 
China  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 

For    the   reasons   enumerated   above,   this 
Department  has  not  and  does  not  intend  to 
give  encouragement  to  the  Japanese  export 
restrictions    you    mention. 
Sincerely  yoiors, 

John  M.  Leddt, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Defense 
and  Trade  Policy, 

April  9,  1952. 
Mr.  Wm.  C.  Hcrrincton, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  Department 
of  State,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dear  Bnx:  A  report  has  reached  me  from 
one  of  our  member's  contacts  in  Tokyo  that 
the  Japanese  export  group  are  talking  about 
a  recommendation  from  our  State  Depart- 
ment  that    1.000.000   cases   of   canned   tuna 
should  be  about  the  proper  Import  into  the 
United  States:   also  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment recommended  that  12.000  tons  of  raw 
tuna  (frozen)  should  be  admitted  duty-free. 
The    alleged    latter    recommendation,    of 
course.  Is  based  on  Mr.  Llnder's  testimony 


before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  of  • 
duty-free  quota  of  25,000.000  pounds,  but  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  similar  recommenda- 
tion in  the  testimony  t>efore  that  committee 
concerning   canned    tuna.      I   am    not    aware 
that  the  State  Department  has  formed  any 
conclusion  with  respect  to  the  amount  of 
canned  tuna  that  should  be  permitted  to  be 
Imported  from  Japan,   and  indeed   I   believe 
that    any    such    recommendation    would    t>e 
without  Justification.    So  far  as  I  know,  there 
have  been  no  conversations  t>etween  the  De- 
partment and  the  industry  that  would  war- 
rant  any    such    recommendation.      For    the 
Department  to  make  any  such  recommenda- 
tion without  consultation  with  the  industry 
would  be  a  step  that  we  would  view  with 
considerable  concern.     It  would,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  give  the  impression  of  prejudging 
our  application  to  the  Tariff  Commission  for 
tariff  protection  on  certain  items  of  canned 
tuna,  which  I  am  sure  the  Department  would 
not  wish  to  seem  to  be  in  a  position  of  doing. 
Moreover,    there    is   some    question    about 
the  legality  of  the  Industry's  agreeing  to  any 
such  proposal,  either  as  Its  own  opinion  of 
the  amount  of  imports  that  the  market  could 
absorb  or  as  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  the 
Japanese.     About   the  closest  that  we  have 
come  to  considering  any  quota  on  Imports 
is  contained  In  the  brief  submitted  by  the 
California    Fish    Canners    Association.    Inc., 
under  date  of  March  12.  in  which  we  recom- 
mend a  fornrula  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
might  apply  If  the  Commission  finds  that  an 
an  Import  quota  on  those  Items  which  were 
the  subject  of  our  application  Is  warranted. 
Three  copies  of  this  brief  have  already  been 
forwarded   to  you.     I  might   add   that   even 
this  proposal  was  submitted  only  because  of 
repeated  and  specific  questions  from  mem- 
bers of  the  Tariff  Commission  as  to  what  the 
industry    considered    to    be    a    fair    formula. 
Another  aspect  of  this  report  U  that  It  would 
give  the  Impression  that  the  Department  has 
given  no  consideration  whatever  to  Imports 
of   tuna  from   countries   other   than   Japan. 
While  It  Is  well  known  that  Peru  is  the  only 
other    sutMtantlal    exporter    to    the    United 
States,  it  Is  also  well  known  that  somewhere 
In   the  neighborhood  of   50  countries   have 
from    time   to    time   exported    tuna   to   the 
United  States.     It  hardly  seems  that  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  make  any  such  pro- 
posal to  the  Japanese  Government  without 
taking  Into  consideration  the  desire  of  other 
nations  to  trade  with  the  United  States  on 
an  equal  basis. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  report  1 
would  appreciate  your  investigating  both  in 
the  Department  here  in  Washington,  and  in 
Tokyo  as  well,  to  ascertain  whether  It  has 
any  basis.  I  would  appreciate  your  letting 
me  know  about  this  at  your  earliest  con- 
venience. In  the  event  that  it  develops  that 
there  Is  sonre  substance  to  the  report,  poe- 
slbly  based  on  a  mUunderstandlng  of  some- 
thing that  may  have  been  said.  I  think  it  is 
highly  desirable  that  our  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives In  Tokyo  make  It  known  that  the 
State  Department  does  not  make  any  such 
recommendation. 

Yours  sincerely. 

Chas  R.  Caut. 


The  Ride  of  Jimmy  Blair 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELUR 

or  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
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the  Append-x  oT  the  Comgrxssional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Knozville 
(Tefftf. )  Journal  by  Mr.  E.  E.  Patton,  of 
Knoxrille.  Term.,  and  the  poem  of  the 
late  John  Trotwood  Moore,  who  was  for 
many  years  Tennesese  State  librarian 
and  archivist,  entitled  "The  Ride  of 
Jimmy  Blair." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  poem  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  aa  follows: 

Th«  Hitje  or  JrMMT  Br.AiB 
'  (By  E.  B.  Patton) 

Jotin  Trotwood  Moore  was  for  many  years 
the  Tetinesaee  Stale  librarian  and  archivist. 
He  was  a  historian  of  merit;  a  classical 
•cbolar,  and  one  of  America's  greatest  poets. 

The  Ride  o;  Paul  P^vere  has  been  en- 
ahrlned  in  the  hearts  of  all  patriotic  Ameri- 
cana because  It  bai>  been  handed  down  to  us 
In  song  and  ftory  The  people  of  Boston 
and  New  England  are  to  be  congratulated  In 
tlielr  endeavors  to  preserve  for  all  future 
generations  the  heroic  deed  of  Revere  in  rid- 
ing on  AprU  10.  1T75.  to  notify  the  patriots 
at  Concord  and  Lexington  tiiat  the  British 
were  on  their  way  to  destroy  the  American 
arms  and  ammunition  stored  in  those  places. 

Moore  aays:  "To  the  eternai  credit  of  the 
Nortii  all  such  Incidents  (the  ruling  of  Paul 
Revere  >  as  Ule^e  happening  there  have  been 
embodied  in  their  literature.  The  South. 
With  the  wealth  of  them,  has  neglected  her 
opportunity,  forgetting  that  It  is  the  liter- 
ature and  not  the  history  of  a  country  which 
Uvea." 

•The  srstherlnR  of  Uie  KIn«?*s  MounUtn 
men  was  made  poe.sible  by  what  the  old  hln- 
torlans  call  'an  express'— riders  sent  om  in  aU 
directions  to  ntJtify  the  patrlou  of  the  place 
of  rendezvous  (Sycamore  BhOiUs)  and  rouse 
tbem  to  the  call. 

"I  can  find  the  name  of  only  one  of  those — 
Jimmy  Blair— eent  by  Colonel  McDowell  to 
hasten  forward  Coloael  Cleveland  and  the 
men  of  Wilkes  and  Surrey  Counties.  N.  C. 
Blair's  ride  wa.i  fuU  of  danger  from  T>orie8 
and  lurking  savages,  and  he  was  wounded 
by  one  of  them:  but  he  continued  ills  ride  to 
Fort  I>efiance. 

"  'Bebel'  la  the  name  tyranny  gives  to  pa- 
triotism." 

"THB  KiD«  or  nuur  blab 

"The  race  of  the  rebel,  wilderness  run. 

Hark  to  the  time  and  when  — 
The  race  for  a  Nation  Just  begun 

In  tlie  scattiired  homes  of  men 
Tou  wlU  And  It  not  on  the  gilded  page 

Tb  the  pam|iered  steed  of  fame. 
Tou  will  find  it  not  In  this  hireling  age 

Where  they  run  for  money  and  simme. 
But   on   King's   Mcuntaln   starlit   stage 

Twill   Uve   ;n   deathless   name." 


"Over  the   border  the  British   came. 
Their  Jackets  red  as  the  sun. 
City  and  hnmlet  felt  the  flame 

Prom   the  flash  of  the  red  coat's  gun. 
Over  the  bord<*r  Ferguson  rode 
He  never  roce  beck  afaln. 
For  Jimmy  Blair  lils  horse  bestrode 
And  galloped    with   might  and   main." 

Ill 

"To  Cleveland   and  to  Campbell's  tent, 

O'er  hlU   and  o'er  valley  he  sped. 
And  he  rause<l  the  patriots  as  he  went 

As  Oabrlel  wUl  rouse  the  dead: 
'Oo  for  your  country's  life.'  lie  said. 

And    away    Uke    a    ghost    he    was    gone. 
Riding  from  morn  to  midnight  deep. 

Prom  midnight  on  to  morn — 
or  never  wa*  h  rare  like  that 

Since  gallant  steed  was  born.** 


IV 

"The  moon  rose  up  to  see  It. 

And  the  great  red-yellow  eye 
Of  the  morning  star  new  lustre  took 

As  the  game  boy  galloped  by. 
The  lurking  savage  hid  in  his  path. 

The  Tory  lay  in  his  road- 
He  swam  the  river  with  a  ball  In  his  breast 

And  gained  the  fort  at  the  ford. 
And  Shelby  came  and  WiUlams, 

And  Cleveland  and  Sevier." 

T 

"Fifteen   hunxlred  rifles 

In  the  morning  announced,  Here  I      ^ 
And  Pergnson  was  routed. 

With  all  his  Tory  clan. 
The  rebels  rushed  their  crested  heights 

And  took  them  to  a  man. 
They  turned  the  tide  of  war  that  day, 

Which,  turning,  swept  the  land 
Of  every  British  musket 

Of  every  Tory  band." 

•The  race  of  the  rebel,  wilder nees  rim- 
Hark  to  the  time  and  when — 

The  race  for  a  Nation  Just  begun 
In  the  scattered  boooes  of  men, 

For    Fame    that    day    rode    horee    of    gray 
And  Glory  guided  the  rein — 

The    purse?     Our   glorious   country— eay — 
Will  it  ever  be  run  again r* 


Citizens  Skow  Increasing  Interest  in  the 
Affairs  of  Governmeat 


EXTENSION  OP  RfiMARBLS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

or  Missoi-n 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  IRVTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve 
the  matter  that  aU  our  citizens  are  In- 
tensely interested  in  is  how  our  Govern- 
ment is  being  run;  not  particularly  just 
of  lat^.  either.  It  seems  obvious  from 
the  historical  record  that  each  era.  or 
jjerhaps  even  each  generation,  has  been 
aware  of  a  certain  looseness  In  Its  man- 
agement practically  since  its  beginning. 

MOOniN  MKAKS  OF  COMMUNICATION  UCLICHTEM 
PKOPLiB 

I  think  since  the  advent  of  television, 
radio,  quicker  news  service,  and  wider 
opportunities  for  faster  travel  that  peo- 
ple are  getting  much  more  first-hand 
Information  about  the  affairs  of  their 
Government  than  they  did  years  ago. 
Hardly  ever  has  there  been  a  time  tiiat 
there  have  not  l^een  some  men  in  ofBce 
or  with  public  policies  that  they  were 
not  completely  free  of  rightful  criticism. 
So  naturally  when  citizens  think  there  is 
something  disturbini?  m  their  town,  city. 
county.  State,  or  Federal  Government 
operation,  they  want  something  done. 
Usually  the  first  thought  is  to  get  their 
representatives  to  pass  a  law  or  laws 
to  correct  the  situation.  That  is  the 
easy  way  for  Mr.  Citizen  to  fulfill  his 
civic  obligation  But  there  is  no  easy 
way — it  just  does  not  work  that  way  in 
most  instances. 

"WOMEN    HtTN   THE    aASCAI.S    OTTT   OF   CAST" 

In  my  speech  to  the  United  States 
Congress  on  May  15,  1950,  which  was  en- 
titled "Women  Run  the  Rascals  Out  of 
Gary,"  I  had  this  to  say  and  I  quote: 


The  people  of  any  community  must  take 
a  greater  Interest  In  Its  civic  affairs.  They 
have  more  power  In  their  hands  than  any 
lawm&Jkers.  The  forces  for  right  and  de- 
cency are  more  potent  than  mere  laws.  The 
power  of  an  aroused  public  opiUiOu,  aided 
by  exfKDE^s  by  the  various  news  services  can 
do  an  effective  Job.  Where  there  Is  a  will 
there  is  a  way. 

It  Is  hardly  possible  to  legislate  morate. 
May  I  remind  you  of  the  complete  failure  of 
the  prohibition  law.  Education  and  a 
strengthening  of  our  national  morality  are 
the  answers.  In  my  opinion.  Our  churches 
have  long  been  a  potent  force  In  such  situa- 
tions, along  with  our  many  civic  and  service 
clubs  and  organisations.  Thry  must  fur- 
ther stimulate  their  members  to  the  never- 
ending  task  that  seems  to  l>e  everlastingly 
oonfronting  them. 

The  ciuirch  in  America  has  long  had  the 
tradition  of  being  nonpoJltlcal,  and  rightly 
BO,  but  does  any  honest  citizen,  or  worshiper, 
feel  that  because  his  church  Is  nonpolltlcal 
It  therefore  should  not  point  out  the  road 
to  civic  virtue.  Does  anyone  feel  that  all 
ministers  should  hold  their  peace  in  the  face 
of  political  tyranny  or  corruption?  No,  In- 
deed. The  many  larcre  and  highly  respected 
fraternal  organizations  whose  very  fotmda- 
tions  are  based  upon  the  highest  of  Ideals 
and  the  noblest  precepts  wUl  be  willing  part- 
ners in  such  a  cau.se.  And,  last  but  not  least 
the  women  of  America  axe  and  always  have 
ijeen.  In  my  opinion,  the  strongest  force  of 
all  for  decency  They  will  do  any  Job  they 
set  their  mfnds  and  hearts  to  do. 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  me  that  more 
and  more  of  our  citizens  are  taking  an  In- 
creasing interest  In  the  affairs  of  their  Gov- 
ernment. It  Lb  hoped  that  all  people  will 
realize  that  they  have  responsibilities  as  well 
as  privileges,  and  they  must  take  a  more 
active  part  If  they  are  to  help  shape  the 
polictee  their  representatives  adopt. 

OOOO    OOVISINICENT    ISETTE    TOl^iESEEN 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  I  need  not 
fear  contradiction  when  I  again  say  that 
corruption  is  not  a  new  issue  even  though 
many  will  contend  that  It  is.  I.  like 
many  others,  have  been  aware  of  It  long 
before  now.  To  bear  this  out.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  desire  to  quote  from  a  politi- 
cal ad  tliat  I  used  in  my  first  campaign 
for  CongTess  in  1948  and  by  the  way,  it 
was  my  first  bid  for  any  public  oflSce: 

Mr.  iRVtNO  beUeves  In  the  freedom  pledge. 
Be  was  so  impressed  by  It  he  g  ves  copies  to 
his  friends  and  used  It  In  his  last  ad.  This 
means  he  Is  against  political  corruption  (in 
either  party)  and  racketeering  (In  both  cap- 
ital and  labor)  and  he  would  Investigate 
thorouehty,  causes  of  the  same  and  work  for 
their  elimination. 

Why  am  I  telling  you  this  today,  4 
years  later,  and  why  have  I  quoted  quite 
extensiv(;Iy  today  from  an  addre?s  I  de- 
livered here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  long  ago  as  2  years — well,  because 
it  is  for  the  reason  that  I  am  proud  that 
in  declaring  myself  so  early.  I  was  way 
out  ahead  of  those  who  would  now  make 
this  a  political  Issue.  Probably  not  be- 
cause  it  has  bothered  many  of  them  too 
much  in  the  past,  but  now  that  there 
has  been  a  little  more  light  thrown  on 
this  Nation-wide  problem  which  con- 
cerns local  governments  as  well  as  Fed- 
eral, they  would  try  to  make  political 
hay  with  it.  Yes,  It  goes  further  or  deep- 
er than  this.  It  is  afifecting  the  daily 
affairs  of  lx)th  our  Nation's  social  life 
and  the  conduct  generally  of  business. 
It  is  slowly  permeating  our  great  Military 
Establishments  and  in  some  instances, 
oiu:  educational  institutions,  all  to  the 
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degradation  of  our  youth  particularly, 
and  our  society  as  a  whole. 

MEN    OF   INTECRITT   NXEDED   IN   PT7BUC   OITICt 

What  a  disgrace.  It  certainly  is  an 
Indictment  of  those  men  who  have  been 
elected  or  come  to  public  office  and  are 
entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  good 
laws.  By  their  actions  they  destroy  the 
value  of  fine  principles  and  wise  laws 
which  have  been  put  on  the  statute  books 
over  the  period  of  years  by  the  duly- 
elected  representatives  of  the  majority 
of  the  people — those  who  wanted  pro- 
tection from  this  sort  of  thing  and  who 
sincerely  desired  to  safeguard  their 
homes  and  families.  Men  without  in- 
tegrity have  no  place  in  public  office  and 
will  all  too  often  sell  their  honor  and 
public  trust  for  the  proverbial  30  pieces 
of  silver. 

■CA   MONTT    USED   TO   AID   GAMBUNO   CASINO 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  speaking  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  last  Thursday  upon  the 
subject  of  economy  in  Government    I 
called  their  attention  to  the  fact  tliat 
ECA  money  was  being  used  in  France 
to  rehabilitate  a  gambling  casino.    This 
I  am  definitely  opposed  to  for  the  many 
reasons  I  gave  in  those  remarks.     Neces- 
sarily. I  made  direct  reference  to  this 
situation  as  it  aflfects  our  own  citizens  in 
the  various  communities  in  which  they 
live.    Because  of  the  great  amount  of 
money  the  Congress  is  spending  in  in- 
vestigating this  subject— crime  and  cor- 
ruption—on  a   Nation-wide    basis   and 
with  the  questionable  results  of  this  in- 
vestigation and  the  effectiveness  of  any 
possible  resultant  legislation  that  may  be 
enacted.  I  take  the  privilege  of  suggest- 
ing what  seems  to  me  a  more  direct  and 
effectual    method    of    combating    this 
problem, 

INTEREST    or   CITIZINS    IN    GOVXHNMENT    NEEDED 

It  is  indeed  encouraging  to  me  that 
more  and  more  of  our  citizens  are  taking 
an  increasing  Interest  in  the  affairs  of 
their  Government.  It  is  hoped  that  all 
people  will  realize  that  they  have  re- 
sponsibilities as  well  as  privileges,  and 
they  must  take  a  more  active  part  if 
they  are  to  help  shape  the  policies  their 
representatives  adopt. 

KLIMINATE    CAUSES    OT    CRIME    AND    CORRUPTION 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  desire 
to  clutter  up  the  Record  with  inconse- 
quential material  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Members  will  agree  that  there  is  a  seri- 
ous and  grave  situation  existing,  such  as 
I  have  outlined,  from  coast  to  coast 
And.  with  desperate  appeals  coming  to 
the  Federal  Government  from  cities  like 
Los  Angeles  for  Federal  help,  we  must 
take  immediate  stock  of  our  resources  to 
solve  the  problems.  Then  let  us  go  fur- 
ther than  just  finding  the  prevention 
Let  us  discover  the  causes  of  crime  and 
corruption  and  work  for  the  elimination 
of  them. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House,  to  a  news  article  that  appeared 
In  the  February  26.  1952.  edition  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Star.  For  one 
reason  I  think  it  hits  the  nail  on  the 
head,  so  to  speak,  or  in  other  words,  it 
could  be  at  least  a  partial  solution  to  this 
very  serious  problem.  Secondly,  the  ar- 
ticle   refers    to    a    very    fine    school- 


Stephens  College — for  women  at  Colum- 
bia. Mo.,  which  Is  not  only  nationally 
known,  but  its  high  character  and  good 
repute  is  a  matter  of  International 
knowledge.  Students  In  attendance  are 
from  all  the  48  States  and  many  foreign 
countries  as  well.  Many  distinguished 
women  have  been  graduates  of  this  out- 
standing women's  college. 

Teacher  Urges  Special  Collxgs  roi  Oldei 

Women 

(By  Adelaide  Kerr) 

New  York,  February  23.— What  will  be- 
come  of  mUllona  of  American  mothers  over 
45,  who  have  a  lot  of  time  on  their  hands 
since  their  children  grew  up? 

How  shall  they  make  the  best  use  of  their 
energy?  How  shall  hundreds  of  communi- 
ties solve  problems  like  Juvenile  delinquen- 
cy, teen-age  drug  users.  Inadequate  schools 
and  playgrounds,  unhealthful  conditions, 
and  laclt  of  resources  to  fight  them? 

Dr.  James  Wood,  president  of  the  Woman's 
Foundation,  and  educator,  has  one  answer 
for  all  those  questions: 

Educate  the  women  over  45,  or  even  40, 
to  spearhead  an  attack  on  community  sores, 
and  start  a  special  college  to  do  it. 

•'Many  of  these  women  have  much  time  to 
give  and  a  great  deal  of  experience  In  human 
relations."  Dr.   Wood  explains. 

"They  are  a  gold  mine  of  understanding 
and  energy.  There  is  terrific  need  of  their 
services.  But  they  need  to  brush  up  on  new 
developments.  They  need  to  learn  how  to 
work  with  people  outside  the  home,  and  how 
to  lead  and  inspire  without  being  bossy," 

KIND  or  LABORATORY 

"We  need  to  start  a  special  college  as  a 
kind  of  laboratory  to  work  out  the  right  cur- 
riculum for  this.  Then  established  colleges 
could  follow  the  pattern,  and  in  time  we 
could  hape  for  a  national  network  giving 
such  Instructions.  Several  educators.  In- 
cluding President  Harold  Stassen.  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  have  told  me 
that  if  they  had  the  curriculum  to  Intro- 
duce, they  would  start  the  course.  The  com- 
munity colleges  which  are  growing  up 
around  the  country  also  offer  excellent  chan- 
nels for  such  work. 

••I  want  to  see  women  take  the  reins  of  all 
social  organization.  I  want  to  see  them  at 
the  helm.  Men  try  to  solve  problems  by 
using  the  experiences  of  the  past.  Women 
are  willing  to  try  new  experiments  to  solve 
old  problems.  They  think  In  terms  of  the 
future,  because  their  children  will  live  In  It. 
I  would  like  to  see  a  woman  President." 

Dr.  Wood  hopes  to  find  a  ready-made  plant 
In  which  to  start  such  an  experimental  col- 
lege. He  Is  conducting  a  Nation-wide  search 
for  It  from  the  New  York  headquarters  of 
the  foundation,  which  was  started  during 
World  War  II  to  study  problems  of  the 
American  home  and  the  American  woman. 

BOARD    or    TRUSTEES 

Its  board  of  trustees  Includes  Mrs.  Harry 
S.  Truman.  Eric  A.  Johnston,  recently  nomi- 
nated chairman  of  the  International  De- 
velopment Advisory  Board:  Dr.  Robert  O. 
Sproul.  president  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  Dr.  Goodrich  White,  president  of 
Emory  University.  Atlanta.  Ga.  The  late 
John  J.  Raskob  was  chairman  of  its  first 
finance  committee.  The  present  chairman 
Is  Hugh  Stevens,  president  of  the  Exchange 
National  Bank  of  Jefferson  City.  Mo. 

The  education  of  women  Is  no  new  field 
to  Dr.  Wood.  For  35  years  he  was  president 
of  Stephens  College  for  women.  Columbia. 
Mo.,  famous  throughout  the  country  for  a' 
curriculum  which  Dr.  Wood  devised  to  edu- 
cate women  to  be  successful  as  women.  It 
taught  them  how  to  dress  becomingly,  be 
a  tease  on  a  dance  floor,  keep  house  and 
cook,  as  well  as  the  principles  of  religion 
and  Junior  college  subjects.  Among  Its  stu- 
dents was  movie  star  Joan  Crawford. 


During  World  War  n.  Dr.  Wood  and  other 
educators  watched  community  problems 
snowball  to  proportions  which  they  feared 
might  threaten  seriously  the  stability  of  tha 
American  home.  They  also  observed  that, 
as  the  country's  population  grew  and  tha 
average  life  span  Increased,  an  Increasing 
number  of  women  found  themselves  on  the 
shelf  after  45  with  their  talents  and  energy 
going  to  rust.  So  the  woman's  foundation 
was  launched  to  study  problems  of  the 
American  home  and  the  women  who  have  to 
cope  with  them  and  to  formulate  practical 
solutions. 

SPARKED  CONTERRNCS 

The  foundation  sparked  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Family  Ufe.  held  at  the  Whlta 
House  in  May  1948.  and  helped  sponsor  proj- 
ects in  community  research  and  action  In 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Texas. 

Its  main  drive  now  u  directed  toward  es- 
tablishing the  college  for  mature  women. 
Dr.  Wood  believes  its  curriculum  should  in- 
clude courses  in  current  evenu.  personal  ap- 
pearance improvement,  practical  ways  of 
solving  family  and  community  problems, 
training  In  leadership,  and  specialized  work 
to  develop  experts  In  such  fields  as  city  gov- 
ernment,  housing,    and    health. 

Entrants  should  not  be  required  to  havs 
a  degree— or  even  a  high-school  diploma— 
Dr.  Wood  says,  but  they  would  have  to  be  at 
least  40  and  have  a  specific  aim  in  mind. 

]  USE  or  THE  BALLOT  IB  IMPORTANT 

We  certainly  need  some  group  who 
has  the  time  to  "spearhead  an  attack  on 
community  sores,"  and  they  must  be  pre- 
pared to  launch  their  attack  with  a  ter- 
rific amount  of  effectiveness  as  it  is  a 
colossal  problem  but  not  insurmount- 
able, however,  in  my  humble  opinion. 

And.  lastly,  let  us  not  forget  the  im- 
portance of  the  ballot  both  In  electing 
men  and  women  of  honor  and  integrity 
to  public  office. 

I  


An  Incendiary  Glare  Sillionettei  a  National 
Tragedy:  The  Need  for  Better  Housing 

I      EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


1 


HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 


or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 
Mr.   CELLER.     Mr.   Speaker,   within 
the  last  few  weeks  the  spothght  of  pubho 
attention  has  been  focused  on  the  in- 
cendiary glare  of  a  tenement  fire  which 
snuffed  out  the  lives  of  three  adults  and 
four  children  in  the  tinderbox  No    1101 
Bedford  Avenue.  Brooklyn.  N   Y     Mul- 
tiply this  fire  by  11.104  and  these  deaths 
by  10  and  you  will  have  but  a  partial 
compendium  of  the  bitter  losses  suffered 
in  1951  by  one  city.  New  York,  because 
of  our  failure  to  clear  the  slums  and  pro- 
vide  adequate  low-rent   housing     The 
same  grim  harvest  is  being  reaped  in 
every    urban    center    in    the    country. 
Shockingly    enough,    however,    this    is 
neither  the  full  measure  of  loss  nor  the 
total   cost   to   the  country   of   the   in- 
adequate provisions  made  to  alleviate  the 
misery  and  eliminate  the  poverty  caused 
by  the  slums. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  price  do  we. 
as  a  Nation,  pay  in  disease,  in  crime  in 
human  suffering  and  misery?  What  is 
the  cost  to  human  happiness?    Where  is 
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the  dignity  of  living  in  a  windowle^s  coal 
cellar?  For  even  here,  within  view  of 
this  very  majestic  Capitol  building,  are 
there  dwellings  and  rat-infested  courts 
where  sanitary  facilities  have  changed 
but  little.  If  any.  since  the  Civil  War. 

Can  there  be  any  justification  for  fail- 
ing to  provide  respectable  low-cost  living 
areas  In  which  our  people  may  live  tn 
healthful  tranquillity?  Must  tubercu- 
losis, pneumonia,  and  infant  deaths  mark 
our  blighted  and  forgotten  back  alleys? 
And  why  must  delinquency  and  crime 
march  side  by  side  through  the  purulent 
gutters  and  unclean  streets?  Where  can 
the  youth  of  our  metropolitan  areas  be 
reared  in  the  fresh  hot  brightness  of  the 
sun? 

It  l8  true  that  we  may  Indict  the  ever- 
abused  and  "rapacious"  landlords.  It  is 
true  that  we  can  condemn  the  inactivity 
of  our  local  governnieuls  and  officials. 
But  «e  should  look,  too,  to  our  own  in- 
activity In  blindly  falling  to  as.say  and 
remedy  the  conditions  against  which  we 
now  so  virtuously  inveigh. 

WUAT    IS    IN    A    HOUkT 

What  ia  In  a  home.  Mr.  Speaker?  A 
home  Is  not  only  where  the  heart  is.  A 
home  is  not  only  a  shelter  from  the  rain 
or  the  cutting  winds.  A  home  is  a  place 
of  being.  Many  of  us  were  bom  and 
most  of  us  will  die  at  home.  A  working 
man  spends  one-third  to  two-thirds  of 
his  time  there.  His  wife  spe.ids  two- 
thirds  to  nineteen -t^-entieths  of  her  time 
there  with  their  preschool  child.  His  son. 
a  school  boy,  will  spend  at  least  half  of 
his  time  at  home.  Where  but  in  the 
home  are  the  moral  precepts  of  our  many 
faiths  and  values  taught?  Where  but 
at  the  home  do  we  minister  to  our  sick 
aped,  and  infirm?  Again,  where  are  we 
bom  and  do  we  die? 

Living  in  a  slum  area  is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  Mr  Speaker.  Most  people  who 
live  there  do  so  only  because  it  is  the 
only  housing  they  can  obtain  at  a  price 
they  can  pay.  Slum  dwellers  do  not  stay 
in  that  environment  t>ecause  they  like 
the  neighborhood  or  even  their  neigh- 
bors. They  do  not  consider  it  convenient 
or  desirable.  Pew  will  contend  that  the 
Inhabitants  of  slums  prefer  to  live  there. 
But  it  is  home  to  many. 

Substandard  housing  consumes  itself 
and  all  that  grows  around  it.  From  the 
center  of  the  city,  the  oldest,  most  neg- 
lected area,  throueh  the  ever-progressing 
circles  of  expansion,  slums  grow  and  de- 
stroy. The  slums  consume  an  excessive 
proportion  of  the  city's  revenue  while 
producing  uothing,  yes.  less  than  nothing 
in  return.  Where  but  in  the  slums  are 
the  costs  of  law  enforcement  so  high? 
Where  Is  so  much  lost  to  fire,  and  where 
do  we  spend  so  much  on  health  services? 

Slum  areas  contribute  less  than  6  per- 
cent of  the  total  Income  received  from 
all  the  taxable  real  property  in  our  cities. 
Yet  these  areas  account  for  45  percent  of 
our  police  costs.  35  percent  of  our  fire 
costs  and  about  55  p>ercent  of  our  health 
expenditures. 

Rehabilitation  of  an  old  building,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  not  enough.  Rehabilitation 
Implies  that  the  owners  will  not  only  be 
willing  but  also  able  to  turn  the  miasma 
into  a  decent  habitable  area.  The  en- 
forcement of  building  codes  alone  or  the 
threat  of  prosecution  under  health  regu- 


lations cannot  compel  property  owners 
to  either  rei>air  their  properties  or  volun- 
tarily to  permit  them  to  be  condemned 
and  razed. 

The  slums,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  not  bad 
housing  alone.  They  are  caused  by  the 
inability  of  private  enterprise  and  cap- 
ital to  provide  housing  at  a  price  the 
wa?e  earner  can  afford.  They  are 
caused  by  overcrowding,  by  inadequate 
land  planning,  by  the  lack  of  recreational 
facilities,  and  by  the  lack  of  sunshine,  if 
you  please,  the  lack  of  life-giving  sun- 
shine and  air.  Areas  hitherto  unde- 
veloped or  underdeveloped  must  be 
opened.  Areas  which  are  blighted  must 
be  cleared  and  redevelop>ed.  This  is  a 
program  of  challenging  national  con- 
cern. 

THE  PBOBLEM  AND  ITS  SOLUTION 

Mr.  Speaker,  vithin  the  past  two 
decades  we  have  made  some  progress  by 
admitting  that  the  problem  of  slum 
clearance,  and  the  need  for  community 
development  and  redevelopment  do  exist. 
We  have  recognized  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937  that  low-rent  public  housing  is  a 
matter  of  national  concern.  As  the  first 
federally-inspired  low-rent  program  in 
the  Nation's  history,  the  act  provided  for 
financial  assistance  by  way  of  loans  and 
subsidies  to  local  agencies  and  govern- 
ments. The  goal  for  the  construction  of 
170,000  dwellings  for  the  use  of  low-in- 
come families  forced  to  live  in  substand- 
ard areas  was  early  reached  when  that 
numtjer  of  simple  but  adequate  housing 
units  were  constructed  and  tenanted  in 
268  localities. 

The  1937  act  likewise  was  aimed  at  the 
simultaneous  elimination  of  the  then 
existing  bliRhted  areas;  for  where,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  others  less  fortunate  go 
but  live  in  and  perpetuate  the  slums; 
where  but  to  other  undesirable  neighbor- 
hoods. Thus  the  problems  of  construc- 
tion and  destruction  were  made  one  and 
the  same.  In  a  very  enlightening  few 
paragraphs.  Nathan  Straus,  eminent 
housing  authority,  stated  in  his  book. 
Two-Thirds  of  a  Nation — 1962.  Alfred  A. 
Knopf.  New  York: 

In  New  York  City,  for  instance,  there  are 
more  than  50,000  occupied  "old  law"  tene- 
ments. They  are  buildings  of  a  type  which 
It  has  been  illegal  to  erect  since  1900.  So 
they  are  more  than  half  a  century  old.  These 
alums  are  called  home  by  about  1,470.030 
people  or  about  one-sixth  of  the  city's  popu- 
lation. Of  course,  they  are  foci  of  crime. 
Juvenile  delinquency,  and  disease.  Built  of 
drled-out  wood,  the  buildings  would  offer 
ideal  fodder  for  demolition  and  Incendiary 
bombs. 

And  so  It  was  In  that  tinderbox  No. 
1101  Bedford  Avenue.  Brooklyn. 

HOW    ABOUT    THI    RXST    OF    BROOKLTN7 

Mr.  Speaker,  progress  has  been  ago- 
nizingly slow  in  the  development  of  low- 
rent  housing  throughout  the  metro- 
politan area  of  greater  New  York,  and 
especially  Brooklyn.  Of  the  170.000  low- 
rent  units  authorized  by  the  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  only  12.981  were  constructed  in 
the  greater  New  York  metropolitan  area. 
Of  this  number  only  5,341  units  were  al- 
lotted to  Brooklyn,  the  most  populous 
residential  borough  In  the  city  and  the 
Nation.  Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949, 
of  the  135,000  units  to  be  constructed 
each  year,  the  city  of  New  York  presently 


has  only  12,055  under  construction  of 
which  10,959  units  are  utilizing  title  III 
cf  the  act  providing  for  a  Federal  an- 
nual contribution.  Only  3.773  of  these 
units  are  being  built  in  the  borough  of 
Brooklyn  where  the  need  is  so  pressing. 
One  thousand  nine  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  of  these  receive  a  Federal  annual 
contribution. 

Thest!  statistics.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak 
for  themselves.  The  future  certainly  is 
not  rosy  no  matter  how  well-intentioned 
those  in  charge  of  public  housing  may  be. 
Although  there  is  a  program  reservation 
of  8.512  units  approved  for  Federal  assist- 
ance in  the  New  York  area,  only  1.200 
units  are  definitely  reserved  for  Brooklyn. 
The  recently  announced  expansion  plans 
partially  recognizes  the  tremendous  need 
for  public  low-rent  housing  in  Brooklyn. 
The  New  York  Housing  Authority  has 
chosen  11  sites  for  the  construction  of 
projects  to  house  12,Ot)0.fiimilies.  Brook- 
lyn is  to  get  seven  of  there  projects. 
Nineteen  other  projects  are  also  contem- 
plated, so  great  Is  the  need  for  decent, 
adequate  low-rent  housing  in  New  York. 

You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  one-half 
million  applications  for  low-rent  hous- 
ing have  been  filed  with  the  New  York 
City  Housing  Authority  since  1948.  And 
in  the  year  1951.  98.000  families  have  ap- 
plied for  such  units,  9  out  of  10  of  whom 
indicate  apparent  eligibility  for  occu- 
pancy of  low -rent  units.  But  do  you 
think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  demand 
wni  be  met?  Do  ycu  believe  that  as  soon 
as  possible  these  families  will  be  able  to 
move  out  of  the  slums?  No.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  hitch  in  all  of  these  won- 
derful plans.  A  continuing  downward 
revision  of  the  number  authorized  has 
been  caused  by  the  short-sighted  and 
most  damaging  cut-back  in  congres- 
sional appropriation  for  this  most  neces- 
sary work.  The  blindfolded  and  disin- 
terested have  set  about  to  scuttle  the 
public-housing  program.  They  have 
thwarted  congressional  intent  by  stran- 
gling these  projects  in  their  infancy. 
They  have  throttled  and  garroted  pub- 
lic housing  by  means  of  the  silver  purse- 
strings  of  appropriation  cuts.  We  have 
taken  a  step  backward.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
long  giant-step  backward. 

BUT  CONGRESS  THROUGH  THE  UNHOLY  COALI- 
TION OF  REPT7BLJCANS  AND  DIXZECRATB  TAKES 
A   STEP   BACKWARD 

Recognizing  the  challenge  of  public 
housing  and  the  need  for  continuing  the 
trend  established  by  the  building  of  low- 
rent  units  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1937, 
Congress,  by  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  de- 
clared it  to  be  public  pohcy  that — 

The  general  welfare  and  security  of  the 
Nation  and  the  health  and  living  standards 
of  its  people  require  housing  production  and 
related  community  development  sufQclent 
to  remedy  the  serious  housing  shortage,  the 
elimination  of  sluros  and  blighted  areas  and 
the  realliation.  as  soon  as  feasible,  of  the 
goal  of  a  decent  home  and  a  suitable  living 
environment  for  every  American  family,  thus 
contributing  to  the  development  and  rede- 
velopment of  communities  and  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  growth,  wealth,  and  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation.  V^ 

How  bravely  those  words  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  to  the  slums  and  raised  the 
battle  standards  in  providing  some  of 
the  17,600,000  dwelling  units  that  will  be 
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needed  In  the  years  1951-60!  But  how 
pitifully  small  have  been  the  advances 
made  against  the  enemy's  position! 

What  will  happen  to  the  9,000  acres  of 
genuine  recognized  slums  found  to  exist 
in  New  York  City  by  the  mayor's  com- 
mittee on  slum  clearance  by  private 
capital  on  January  23,  1950?  Are  the 
44,000  dwellings  in  Washington.  D.  C, 
which  do  not  meet  civilized  standards  of 
safety,  health,  and  fitness  for  human 
habitation  to  remain  occupied  as  re- 
ported by  the  National  Capital  Housing 
Authority  in  1950? 

Surely  the  810,000  units  contemplated 
under  title  m  of  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949,  at  a  rate  of  136,000  units  a  year  for 
6  years,  should,  at  a  minimum,  be  con- 
structed. But  how  can  this  be  when 
only  19,240  units  have  been  completed 
from  the  effective  date  of  the  act  to 
April  30,  1952.  with  only  120,000  addi- 
tional units  presently  under  construc- 
tion; and  when,  notwithstanding  the 
statutory  authorization  for  135,000  units 
a  year  for  6  years,  the  Congress  has  re- 
peatedly cut  the  funds  appropriated  to 
provide  for  75,000,  50,000,  and  finally 
35,000  units  for  nscal  1953?  It  is  appar- 
ent that  we  are  retreating  from  the 
enemy's  breastworks  and  from  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  slums.  The  control  of  au- 
thorization, by  appropriation,  as  in  this 
case,  emasculates  the  wise  and  farseeing 
policies  proclaimed  in  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  It  returns  the  problem  to  the 
"horse  and  buggy"  philosophy  of  treat- 
ing slums  as  a  local  problem  to  be  solved 
by  private  enterprise  subject  to  local 
regulation  instead  of  recognizing  the 
direct  responsibility  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  lost  a  serious 
battle  and  have  suffered  a  grievous  de- 
feat. Let  us  not  lose  the  war.  Low- 
rent  public  housing  must  once  again  be 
made  an  effective  program  in  the  van- 
guard of  our  social  and  economic  pro- 
gram. 


Address  Before  the  Washini^on  Pilg:ritn< 
age  by  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
2  Rabbi  Maurice  N.  Eisendrath,  who  was 
one  of  the  featured  speakers  at  the 
Washington  Pilgrimage.  deUvered  a  stir- 
ring and  inspiring  address  on  the  spir- 
itual state  of  our  Nation,  comparing  our 
practice  of  democracy  with  our  profes- 
sions of  democracy.  It  includes,  among 
other  things,  a  profound  analysis  of  our 
heritage  as  compared  with  our  practice 
in  the  field  of  civil  rights  and  civil  lib- 
erties. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  address  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


When  Moses  saw  the  bush  that  burned 
and  was  not  consumed,  he  heard  a  voice,  so 
OUT  Scripture  tells  us.  which  bade  him. 
"Take  off  thy  shoes  for  the  grovmd  whereon 
thou  standest  is  holy  ground." 

IX  we  are  not  altogether  insensitive  to  the 
ever-Uvlng  Ood  who  speaks  not  to  a  single 
generation  but  to  all  the  chUdren  of  men, 
who  "Is  not  dumb  that  He  should  speak  no 
more."  then  surely  none  among  us  can  pil- 
grimage to  this  glowing  glorious  Capital  of 
ours  without  hearing  the  voice  of  Ood  whis- 
pering unto  him.  "Bend  thou  thy  head  in 
reverence  and  awe  for  the  ground  whereon 
thou  treadest  is  Indeed  holy  ground."  The 
memorials  and  shrines,  the  documents  and 
deeds  which  are  to  be  found  here,  are  the 
outpourings  of  God-lntoxlcated  men  and 
women  who  founded  this  Republic  in  His 
name  and  as  the  manifestation  of  His  will. 

For,  while  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
strands  have  gone  Into  the  making  of  Amer- 
ica; while  many  seeds  have  borne  fruit  in 
the  precious  concept  of  Americanism  re- 
Qected  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
the  Constitution,  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  which 
we  this  day  take  due  cognizance,  neverthe- 
less the  most  ancient  and  profound  and 
abiding  Influence  was  that  of  our  common 
Judeo-Christian  spiritual  heritage. 

The  Greek  city-state,  the  proud  structure 
of  Roman  law,  the  lit>ertarian  revolt  of  the 
French  encyclopedists — all  played  their  part 
In  paving  the  way  for  this  "government  of 
the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple." But  the  true  foundation  of  our 
uniquely  American  democracy  antedated  by 
many  centuries  the  earliest  of  these  Greek 
and  Roman  and  French  influences.  It  was 
not  with  a  page  of  Plato,  nor  a  decree  of 
Caesar,  nor  a  chapter  of  Voltaire,  that  the 
early  Puritans  came  to  these  western  shores. 
Rather  did  they  bear  in  their  hands  the 
Holy  Bible  of  the  Hebrews,  and  in  their 
hearts  sing  the  songs  of  the  Psalmists  from 
distant  Zion. 

It  was  to  establish  a  Mosaic  Common- 
wealth similar  to  that  which  the  Israelites 
had  reared  in  the  Holy  Land  that  the  Pur- 
itans forsook  their  homeland  and  sought  to 
hew  out  for  themselves  a  democratic  com- 
monwealth in  a  new  and  free  world.  As  the 
historian  Emile  de  Laveleye  phrases  It: 

"The  Reformation  was  a  return  to  primi- 
tive Christianity  and  above  all  toward  the 
democracy  of  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment which  was  alive  with  the  breath  of 
liberty  and  resistance  to  absolutism." 

Lecky,  in  his  Rationalism  in  Europe,  be- 
comes  even   more  specific   when   he  writes: 

"To  ascertain  the  true  meaning  of  pas- 
sages of  scripture  is  the  business  not  of 
the  historian  but  of  the  theologian,  but 
it  is  an  historical  fact  that  In  the  great 
majority  of  Instances  the  early  protestant 
defenders  of  civil  lll)erty  derived  their  po- 
litical principles  chiefly  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

It  was  no  accidental  Juxtaposition  of 
mere  words,  therefore,  when  our  founding 
fathers  declared  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence that  it  was  "by  his  Creator  that 
man  Is  endowed  with  certain  unalienable 
rights."  This  was  their  confession  of  faith, 
of  that  faith  which  alone  underglrds  this 
great  democracy  of  ours.  Only  under  God 
did  this  Nation  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  only  under  God.  the  Father  of  all 
men  regardless  of  class  or  creed,  religion  or 
race,  color  or  condition  in  life,  can  those 
lofty  principles  embodied  in  our  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights  be  preserved. 

Nothing  Is  more  fitting,  therefore,  than 
that  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of 
America,  from  all  walks  of  life — yes.  and  par- 
ticularly out  of  the  churches  and  the  syna- 
gogs — should  make  pilgrimage  to  this  pul- 
sating heart  of  our  Nation  that  they  might 
drink  again  of  Its  spiritual  waters  and  be 
refreshed  for  the  struggle  of  our  time  which 
unhappily  Is  upon  us,  not  for  reasons  eco- 
nomic,   political,    and     social;    not    because 


there  Is  any  "famine  of  bread  or  thirst  for 
water."  but  l)ecause  there  Is  In  our  tlm^~ 
perhaps  more  poignantly  and  tragically  than 
ever  before — a  famine  and  a  thirst  of  "hear- 
ing the  word  of  Ood"  and  His  command- 
ment to  love  one  another,  which  is  th« 
touchstone  and  test  of  aU  that  we  call  truly 
American. 

It  Is  well  that  we  should  pause  to  pon- 
der, and  to  peruse,  these  precious  docu- 
ments— the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights — because,  if  we  do.  we  wUl  be  over- 
come with  a  shuddering  awareness  of  the 
extent  to  which  we  have  been  departing 
from  that  will  of  God  which  oiir  forebear* 
intended  we  should  follow. 

If  I  were  to  state  bluntly,  on  my  own  au- 
thority, that  there  is  a  yawning  chasm  t>e- 
tween  this  American  Ideal  and  the  reality 
which  exists  In  America  today,  some  would 
attribute  my  comment  to  the  carping  criti- 
cism of  a  thankless  minority.  So  I  call  to 
witness  a  document  which  should  be  placed 
In  this  Library  of  Congress  beside  the  orig- 
inal Bill  of  Rights  which  we  are  gathered 
here  to  recall  to  view  In  its  CM-lglnal  form — 
a  document  far  more  recent  In  origin,  which 
deserves  nonetheless  an  honored  place  within 
this  veritable  shrine  of  genuine  Americana, 
as  constituting  a  remarkable  contribution  to 
the  American  way  of  life.  I  refer  to  a  report, 
prepa.-ed  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  8Ut««.  This  com- 
mittee was  beaded  by  Mr.  Charles  R.  Wilson, 
president  of  General  Electric  Co.  and  then 
Protestant  cochalrman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christiana  and  Jews.  It  Included 
leading  churchmen.  Industrialists,  leaders  of 
labor.  Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews — • 
whites  and  Negroes,  liberals  and  conserva- 
tives. After  months  of  research  it  rendered 
a  report  which  challenged  the  conscience  of 
every  soul  among  ua  who  prided  himself  on 
being  an  American.  Proudly  It  prefaced  Its 
findings  by  eloquent  references  to  oiir  free 
American  tradition.  But.  with  a  candor  un- 
precedented in  such  offlclal  committer.  \% 
frankly  confessed  the  scars  which  were  biting 
Into  the  heart  of  America.  It  admonished 
us  that  never  before  In  our  history  had  we 
been  In  so  great  a  danger  of  scattering  our 
heritage  to  the  wind.  In  plain-spoken  worda 
which  would  have  brought  a  smile  of  pride 
to  the  founding  fathers  of  this  Nation  the 
committee  stated: 

"Never  have  we  so  aorely  needed  the  paa- 
slonate  belief  in  freedom  and  equality  and 
the  win  to  make  It  real  as  we  do  today. 
How  stunned  we  have  l)een  by  the  terrorism, 
the  anarchic  violence.  In  Palestine.  Yet.  in 
our  land,  it  Is  still  possible  for  a  mob  to 
abduct  and  to  murder  a  person  In  some  sec- 
tions of  the  country  with  almost  certain 
assurance  of  escaping  punishment  for  the 
crime," 

In  language  that  for  a  moment  leads  one 
to  believe  that  they  are  speaking  of  the  Nazi 
dictatorship  of  yesterday  or  the  Communist 
totalitarianism  of  today,  they  continue: 

"Too  many  of  our  people  stUl  live  under 
the  harrowing  fear  of  violence  or  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  mob  or  of  brutal  treatment 
by  police  officers." 

Surely  this  could  not  be  America  of  which 
these  men  and  women  spoke.  But  It  was, 
my   friends.     And  they  continued: 

"Our  Constitution  is  color-blind  and 
neither  knows  nor  tolerates  classes  among 
Its  citizens." 

Right — right.  Indeed,  we  concur — That's 
good  American  talk.  Now  we  know  that 
they  were  referring  to  our  land  of  the  free. 
But.  they  went  on: 

"It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  a  state 
of  law  which  practically  puts  the  brand  of 
servitude  and  degradation  upon  a  large  class 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  our  equals  before  the 
law." 

These  are  not  words  of  revolutionary  reds 
for  some  congressional  committee  to  ferret 
cut  In  dramatic  spy  hunU;  but  of  leading 
American  business  and  church,  professional 
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and  labor  men  and  women.  And  what  they 
said  they  verlQed  by  a  many-paged  brief  of 
as  Incontrovertible  evldenc«  of  discrimina- 
tion as  could  t>e  gathered  by  any  fifth  col- 
umnist seeking  to  undermine  our  faith  in 
America  by  pointing  the  accusing  finger  at 
the  lack  of  liberty  and  equality  which  ob- 
tains within  our  land. 

No  more  dramatic  nor  damning  testimony 
could  Ulustrate  this  startling  fact  than  Is 
to  be  found  right  within  our  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. In  the  sight  of  most  of  the  world, 
Washington.  D.  C.  sUnds  as  a  glittering 
symtK)!  of  the  whole  of  America.  Yet,  with 
merciless  candor,  the  report  asserted,  for 
millions  of  American  citizens,  whose  skin  I* 
somewhat  darker  than  that  of  others.  Wash- 
ington Is  not  so  much  the  Nation's  Capital  as 
it  Is  the  point  at  which  all  public  Uanspor- 
tatlon  suddenly  becomes  "Jim  Crow."  It  is 
here  that.  In  addition,  he  must  endure  the 
countless  dally  humiliations  segregation  Im- 
poses upon  the  one-third  of  Washington  that 
Isllegro. 

And.  while  very  much  as  the  King  of  Israel 
called  upon  the  bondsmen  of  Judea  In  Jere- 
miah's time,  we  called  upon  our  Negro  youth 
to  serve  In  our  fighting  forces  and  to  be 
mowed  down  by  the  bullets  of  our  foes;  even 
there,  as  the  report  continued,  "the  recoid 
showed  that  the  members  of  several  minori- 
ties, fighting  and  dying  for  the  survival  of 
the  Nation  in  which  they  met  bitter  prej- 
udice, found  that  there  was  discrimination 
against  them  even  as  they  fell  In  Iwttle." 

While  there  has  been  some  progress  In  In- 
tegrating Negroes  Into  ovu"  Air  Force  and 
Navy,  the  Army,  though  It  too  has  made  some 
heartening  changes  In  policy,  still  has  not 
yet  officially  adopted  an  outright  p>oItcy  of 
Donsegregatlon.  No:  it  is  still  blashpbe- 
motuly  true  that  In  some  of  our  armed  serv- 
ices, as  elsewhere,  we  are  perfectly  content  to 
have  the  Negro  "pull  that  barge,  tote  that 
bale."  get  a  bullet  in  his  beUy — but  not  all 
■o-called  full-blooded  American  whites  are 
content  to  stand  tjeslde  him  In  tnittle  or  to 
allow  his  sick  to  have  more  than  1  percent 
of  hospital  bt&s.  or  to  graduate  more  than  an 
liiflnlteelmal  fraction  of  his  sons  from  our 
white  medical  schools. 

Can  what  is  tru»  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  In  the  Government-directed  military 
services  be  otherwise  In  the  Nation  as  a 
whole?  Indeed  It  cannot.  For,  while  there 
are  many  sections  of  our  country  where, 
happily,  such  contradictions  of  otir  American 
pretensions  do  not  obtain,  and  In  which 
progress  Is  being  made,  nonetheless  there  are 
far  too  many  regions  and  communities  where 
such  discrimination  does  obtain — where  not 
alone  Negroes  but  other  minorities— Mexi- 
cans. Chinese.  Indians.  Catholics.  Jews,  are 
the  "last  to  t>e  hired,  the  first  to  be  fired." 
Such  are  the  real  un-American  activities 
which  constrained  the  committee  to  con- 
clude that  "the  pervasive  gap  between  our 
alms  and  what  we  actually  do  Is  creating  a 
Dooral  dry  rot  which  is  eating  away  at  the 
bases  of  our  democratic  belief."  There  are 
timM  when  the  difference  between  what  we 
preach  about  civil  rights,  and  what  we  prac- 
tice is  shockingly  revealed  by  individual  out- 
racres.  And  those  continuing,  quiet,  omni- 
present practices  do  Irreparable  damage  to 
our  beliefs. 

Yes.  It  Is  true  that  some  of  our  States  have 
enacted  legislation  looking  toward  fair  em- 
ployment practices.  But  we  find  that,  while 
a  few  of  them  do  have  effective  enforcement 
provisions,  the  greater  number  of  them  are 
without  proper  enforcement  provisions  or 
without  adequate  appropriations,  or  without 
both. 

And,  since  we  are  on  the  credit  side  of  the 
ledger,  we  can  say  that  two  States  repealed 
the  poll-tax  law  In  1951,  But  unhappily. 
Congress  has  done  nothing  with  respect  to 
this  nor.  indeed,  with  respect  to  antllynch- 
ing  legislation. 

I  have  barely  hinted  at  the  far-reaching 
data  and  indictment  contained  in  this  re- 


port, which  holds  within  it  enough  potential 
dynamite.  If  we  be  not  vigilant  and  hasten 
to  rectify  these  flagrant  wrongs,  to  blow  our 
proud  facade  of  freedom  to  spUnters.  What's 
to  be  done  about  it?  The  President's  com- 
mittee, unlike  so  many  theoretical  preachers 
of  human  liberty,  did  not  leave  us  with  mere 
negative  criticism.  It  proposed  a  number 
of  comprehensive  and  concrete  calls  to  ac- 
tion; thoroughgoing  legislation  and  far- 
ranging  education:  laws  against  lynching, 
agahist  Jim  Crowlsm.  against  poll  tax;  in 
favor  of  fair  employment  practices,  and  much 
similar  long-overdue  legislation.  Through 
the  schools,  likewise,  and  the  greater  support 
of  voluntary  agencies  progress  can  be  made. 
But  there  Is  one  remedy  which  is  even  more 
fundamental  than  education  and  legislation. 
For.  I  repeat,  even  though  nany  strands  have 
gone  Into  the  fabric  of  American  democracy: 
English  Puritanism.  French  epalitar^anism, 
Grecian  love  of  liberty— behind  and  beyond 
them  all  Is  that  something  more  to  which  I 
referred  at  the  outset;  that  proclamation  of 
our  essential  American  faith  which  our 
founding  fathers  insisted  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  "Man  Is  'ndowed  by  his  Creator 
with  certain  unalienable  rights,  among  them 
being  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." That  noble  sentiment,  now  written 
Into  the  United  Nations  Charter  lor  that  one 
world  we  all  pray  will  speedily  be  ours.  Is  the 
final  logical  consequence  of  our  ancient 
Judeo-Curlstlan  faith  and  our  American  Bill 
of  Rights.  Thus,  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter, like  our  own  BUI  of  Rights,  was  con- 
ceived centuries  ago  amid  Judea's  gentle 
hills.  Prom  Slnal  to  this  Library  of  Congress 
and  to  Lake  Success  as  well,  it  has  been  a 
long,  long  trek  of  all  those  who  would  fashion 
a  united  human  family  upon  the  earth.  The 
heaven  of  human  brotheihood,  the  adventure 
of  deepening  the  spiritual  life  and  thus  to 
further  the  feUowshlp  without  our  borders, 
really  started  In  Zion;  at  Sinai,  in  Jerusalem, 
at  Calvary,  even  beyond  that,  In  '"The  land 
of  Egypt  and  the  House  of  Bondage"  where 
first  was  heard  that  divine  command:  "Let 
my  people  go  that  they  might  serve  me.  ' 
Only  by  recapturing  this  vision,  this  faith, 
this  dynamic  spiritual  urge  for  human 
brotherhood  under  God's  all-embracing 
Fatherhood,  will  this  Nation,  and  the  world 
Itself,  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom  with 
liberty  and  Justice  for  all.  Let  us  heed  this 
warning,  read  and  reread  our  Bible  and  our 
Bill  of  Rights  for  therein  alone  lies  the  road 
of  redemption  for  America  and  all  man- 
kind— menaced  as  presently  we  are  by  the 
Imminent  threat  of  world  annihilation. 

The  United  States  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  pe- 
riod similar  to  that  which  preceded  the  de- 
cline of  the  Roman  Empire.  History  is  in- 
deed repeating  Itself.  The  Romans  sought 
to  defiect  the  people's  attention  from  cor- 
ruption in  high  places  to  the  danger  of  the 
barbarians  hammering  on  the  walls  without. 
Today  we  are  drawing  attention  from  our 
moral  and  spiritual  disintegration  to  the 
-barbarians  on  the  outside."  The  barbarians 
are  there  all  right.  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  that.  But  they  alone  will  not  destroy 
us.  But  this  country  wlU  be  unable  to  with- 
stand attack  from  wihout  unless  It  experi- 
ences a  moral  and  religious  revival  within. 
Bribery,  tax  evasions,  and  dope  addiction  are 
all  signs  of  moral  deterioration  that  cannot 
be  cured  with  atom  bombs.  Preparedness 
and  atom  bombs  are  necessary,  but  not  the 
answer. 

Nor  are  loyalty  oaths  the  answer.  The  loy- 
alty oath  is  not  a  step  forward  in  the  onward 
march  of  the  democratic  process.  It  is  rath- 
er a  step— and  an  irrevocable  step — back- 
ward— a  measure  to  delimit  democracy. 
With  those  on  the  American  scene  whose 
purpose  it  is  to  destroy  democracy,  certainly 
a  loyalty  oath  will  not  act  as  a  deterrent. 
They  would  not  hesitate  to  falsify  thelp 
statements  In  this  area,  as  they  do  In  others. 
They  know  the  long  and  tortuous  paths,  and 


the  delicate  nuances,  of  proof.  If  risk  It 
might  be,  then  certainly  It  would  be  a  risk 
worth  taking. 

But  on  those  whose  piu'pose  it  is  to  but- 
tress and  strengthen,  to  preserve  and  defend 
democracy,  by  their  individual  contributions 
to  the  process  and  by  their  lives  If  need  be, 
such  a  system  would  work  exquisite  hardship 
and  suffering.  To  maintain  such  a  far-flung 
empire  requires  all  of  the  apparatus  of 
espionage.  And  the  history  of  espionage  is 
the  history  of  Informers  and  spies  and  witch- 
hunts. Gossip,  hearsay,  malice,  vengeance^ 
all  of  the  ugliest  attributes  of  man  at  his 
lowest — are  generated  and  encoiiraged  by 
such  a  system.  And  good  men,  fearless  and 
true  to  themselves,  their  country,  and  their 
God,  become  afraid — afraid  of  them.selves 
and  of  one  another,  so  that  we  would  create 
by  such  a  system  the  very  thing  we  seek  to 
destroy,  and  destroy  the  very  thing  we  seek  to 
perpetuate. 

An  enduring  democracy  can  be  preserved 
and  sustained  only  by  an  extension  of  the 
democratic  success,  never  by  Its  attrition. 
This  does  not  mean  that  the  greatest  care 
should  not  be  exercised  in  the  selection  of 
men  and  women  in  top  secret  employment, 
for  example:  or,  for  that  matter,  at  all 
levels  of  employment.  But  there  are  legiti- 
mate ways  and  means  of  determining  moral 
fitrtfcss.  It  may  well  be  that  present  methods 
of  Investigation,  antecedent,  and  ancillary  to 
Job  placement,  need  to  be  reexanilned  and 
Improved.  If  that  is  so.  let  It  be  done  and 
with  alacrity  In  whatever  areas  It  Is  needed. 
But  that  Is  a  process  entirely  different  from 
loyalty  oaths. 

So,  too,  a  democracy  that  would  endtire  and 
extend  Its  beneficent  influences  to  the  op- 
pressed and  shackled  multitude  of  the  earth, 
a  democracy  which  would  triumph  over 
tyranny  and  dictatorship  at  home  or  abroad, 
must  live  up  to  the  Ideals  of  otir  Constitu- 
tion and  the  practical  safeguards  of  our 
Bill  of  Rights  for  all.  It  Is  our  failure  so  to 
do  that  gnaws  at  the  moral  fibre  of  our  Na- 
tion and  threatens  to  destroy  It  from  within. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  superbly  written 
Flight  to  Arras,  Antolne  de  St.  Exupery  says: 

"It  Is  easy  to  establish  a  society  upon  the 
foundation  of  rigid  rules.  It  is  easy  to  shape 
the  kind  of  man  who  submit*  blindly  and 
without  protest  to  a  master,  to  the  precepts 
of  a  Koran.  The  real  task  is  to  succeed  In 
setting  man  free  by  making  him  master  of 
himself." 

The  crisis  of  our  time  Is  not  quantitative. 
Of  material  things,  and  the  genius  to  create 
and  produce  them,  we  have  enough.  The 
crisis  of  our  time  Is  qualitative.  It  is  the 
distance  we  have  traveled  fronx  our  Judeo- 
Chrlstlan  spiritual  heritage.  We  must  get 
back.     There   Is  no  time  to   lose. 


Statement  of  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHlNC-rON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  'UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  junior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  has  ordered  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  Vancouver,  Wash., 
post  office.  This  involves  the  case  of  a 
number  of  employees  accused  of  con- 
Bplracy  and  sabotage  who  were  fully 
vindicated  In  court.  Despite  the  court 
decision,  their  employment  status  is  still 
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uncertain.  I  have  asked  the  National 
Association  of  Letter  Carriers  to  prepare 
a  statement  of  the  final  disposition  of  the 
situation  of  the  14  employees  involved — 
one  of  whom  has  died  since  the  case 
began.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  from  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Letter  Carriers  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Association 

or  Letter  C.^Rrixrs, 
Washington.  D.  C,  July  7.  1952. 
Hon.  Harry  P.  Cain, 
Member  of  Congress, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Deak  Senator:  President  Doherty  advises 
me  that  you  are  desirous  of  being  apprised 
of  the  exact  status  of  the  Vancouver  em- 
ployees at  the  present  time.  I  am  pleased  to 
supply  that  Information. 

Corry  Calbralth,  assistant  postmaster:  Re- 
tired optionally  after  39  years  of  service.  His 
retirement  was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  post- 
oXce  inspectors,  despite  the  fact  that  be  had 
'  several  year^  before  reaching  the  mandatory 
age  of  70. 

Edward  Bellsle,  superintendent  of  malls, 
veteran:  Removed  from  the  service  with  ap- 
peal pending  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

William  J.  DuRose,  letter  carrier,  veteran: 
Removed  from  the  service  with  appeal  pend- 
ing before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Carl  E.  Mudge:  Now  retired  on  total  dis- 
ability, veteran.  Also  removed  from  the  serv- 
ice with  appeal  pending  before  the  Civil 
Service  Commission. 

Ray  M.  Keelan.  letter  carrier,  veteran:  Re- 
moved from  the  service  with  app>eal  pending 
before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Delbert  L.  Echtle.  letter  carrier,  veteran: 
Reduced  in  salary  $100  and  removed  from 
mounted  route  to  foot  route.  Appeal  pend- 
ing before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

David  D.  Jeffries,  letter  carrier,  veteran: 
Reduced  In  salary  $100  and  removed  from 
mounted  route  to  foot  route.  Appeal  pend- 
ing before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Phil  P.  Whltsltt,  letter  carrier,  veteran: 
Reduced  In  salary  $100  and  removed  from 
mounted  route  to  foot  route.  Appeal  pend- 
ing before  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Walter  W.  Strong,  supervisor,  cleric  in 
charge,  veteran:  Reduced  to  letter  carrier. 
Appeal  pending  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Earl  N.  Malone,  deceased:  Reduced  $100  to 
a  foot  route. 

Leo  T.  Bellsle,  letter  carrier,  nonveteran: 
Removed  from  service  and  appeal  before 
Postmaster  General's  panel  not  yet  heard. 

E.  H.  Carson,  assistant  superintendent  of 
malls,  nonveteran:  Reduced  to  foot  route 
carrier.  Appeal  before  Postmaster  General's 
panel  not  yet  heard. 

Chester  A.  Winsor,  letter  carrier,  nonvet- 
eran: Reduced  $100  to  a  foot  route  from 
mounted  route.  Appeal  before  Postmaster 
General's  panel  not  yet  heard. 

Glen  Officer:  Reduced  $100  In  salary  and 
moved  to  foot  route.  Appeal  before  Post- 
master General's  panel  not  yet  heard.  Now 
retired  on  total  disability. 

In  addition  thereto  it  must  be  remembered 
that  all  of  these  employees  were  Indicted 
and  subsequently  acquitted.  Moreover,  all 
of  those  who  had  not  already  been  re- 
moved were  Immediately  suspended  at  the 
date  of  their  Indictment  on  March  5.  1951, 
and  were  not  restored  to  duty  until  several 
days  after  the  acquittal  In  the  Seattle  courts 
In  September  1951.  In  passing,  let  It  be 
stated,  too,  that  all  of  those  suspended  by 
reason   of   the  indictment  have  not  yet  re- 


ceived the  back  pay  to  which  they  are  right- 
fully entitled  under  the  suspension. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am 
f'ncerely. 

R.  B.  Kremera, 
Assistant  Secretary. 


The  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of  1952 
Represents  the  Greatest  Single  Step 
Forward  in  Reserve  Legislation  Ever 
Taken  by  the  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  North  Korean  armed  forces  crossed 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  and  began 
their  invasion  of  South  Korea  on  June 
25,  1950,  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  were  numerically  small.  They 
totaled  1,453,631,  of  which  number  the 
strength  of  the  Army  was  591,487;  Navy, 
376,501;  Air  Force.  411.277;  and  the  Ma- 
rine Corps,  74,366.  This  strength  was 
considered  to  be  sufficient  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  before  the  attack  on  South 
Korea,  to  provide  America  with  an  ade- 
quate defense.  Following  the  beginning 
of  the  aggression  it  was  immediately  ap- 
parent that  this  country  could  not  meet 
its  commitments  to  the  United  Nations, 
and  provide  for  its  own  defense,  unless 
the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  sub- 
stantially increased. 

Accordingly,  shortly  thereafter,  the 
President  announced  to  the  Nation  that 
the  strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  must 
be  approximately  doubled  to  meet  Amer- 
ica's minimum  defense  needs. 

The  new  plans  for  doubling  the 
strength  of  the  Armed  Forces  presented 
the  problem  of  oLtaining  the  manpower 
for  such  an  expansion.  It,  also,  revealed 
the  additional  problem  of  maintaining 
such  a  force. 

To  accomplish  an  immediate  expan- 
sion, as  contrasted  with  a  phased  en- 
largement,, it  was  necessary  to  involun- 
tarily order  to  active  duty  members  and 
units  of  the  Reserve  components  and  the 
National  Guard.  These,  together  with 
volunteer  enlistments  and  inductions, 
through  selective  service,  enabled  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  facilitate  the 
increase  of  the  Armed  Forces.  As  of 
March  31,  1952.  591,245  officers  and  en- 
listed men  of  the  Reserve  forces  were 
serving  on  active  duty.  This  number 
represented  24  percent  of  the  total 
strength  of  the  Reserve  forces.  This  is 
a  decrease  from  the  peak  total  of  727,000 
of  Reserve  forces  personnel  on  active 
duty  which  was  reached  during  the 
month  of  July  1951. 

Shortly  after  the  convening  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  the  chairman  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  appointed  a 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Reserve  Com- 
ponents under  the  chairmanship  of  Hon. 
Overton    Brooks,    with    the    following 


serving  as  members:  Philip  J.  Philbin, 
Arthur  Winstead,  O.  C.  Fisher.  William 
J.  Green,  Clyde  Doyle,  Edward  deGraf- 
rENRiKD,  L.  Gary  Clemente.  Victor  Wick- 
ersham,  W.  Sterling  Cole,  William  W. 
Blackney,  Leroy  Johnson,  Walter  Nor- 
blad,  James  E.  Van  Zandt,  Paul  Cunning- 
ham, William  H.  Bates. 

T'he  subcommittee  was  directed  to  In- 
vestigate the  Reserve  program  and  par- 
ticularly the  involuntary  recall  of  re- 
servists since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Korea  and  to  effectuate  a  plan  for  the 
release  of  these  reservists  from  active 
duty  just  as  soon  as  it  was  militarily 
feasible  to  do  so. 

The  special  subcommittee  immediately 
scheduled  hearings  and  asked  represent- 
atives of  national  veteraiis  and  Reserve 
organizations  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  appear  and  testify  on  the  sub- 
ject. At  the  conclusion  of  Its  hearings 
the  subcommittee  published  its  first  in- 
terim report  which  presented  a  dismal 
picture. 

It  found  that  the  Armed  Forces  had 
been  negligent  in  keeping  up  to  date  on 
the  status  of  individual  reservists.  Rec- 
ords had  been  entirely  inadequate. 
Moreover,  and  even  more  fundamental 
than  the  lack  of  efficient  administration 
of  the  Reserve  components,  had  b?en 
the  failure  of  the  Nations  military  lead- 
ers to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a 
partial  mobilization.  This  lack  of  a 
plan  for  partial  mobilization  had 
brought  about  the  unfortunate  situation 
whereby  inactive  and  volunteer  reserv- 
ists had  been  called  to  active  duty  in- 
discriminately and  before  the  members 
of  the  paid  and  trained  Organized  Re- 
serve. 

The  subcommittee  was  frank  In  ac- 
knowledging that  the  military  depart- 
ments had  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
getting  men  and  materiel  to  the  combat 
zone,  although  it  recognized  the  painful 
fact  that  this  had  been  done  at  the  ex- 
pense of  heartaches,  broken  homes, 
closed  businesses,  and  lost  jobs  on  the 
part  of  individual  reservists. 

Furthermore,  it  was  brought  out  In 
testimony,  presented  to  the  subcommit- 
tee, that  the  Department  of  Defense 
recognized  its  errors  in  calling  up  in- 
active and  volunteer  reservists  by  their 
mihtary  skills. 

It  was  found  that  the  lack  of  the 
military  services'  records  and  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  their  Reserve  Forces, 
and  the  individual  memtiers  thereof,  was 
almost  unbelievable  and  that  as  a  re- 
sult of  that  administrative  failure,  on 
the  part  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the  Nation 
had  been  treated  to  the  spectacle  of 
serious  Inequities  having  b>een  perpe- 
trated almost  daily  throughout  the 
country. 

Veteran  inactive  reservists  who  were 
grandfathers  with  grown  children  had 
heeu  involuntarily  called  to  active  duty. 
While  nonveteran  youngsters  remained 
at  home  as  members  of  the  Organized 
Reserve.  Enlisted  men  with  multiple 
dependents,  one  with  10  children,  had 
been  involuntarily  ordered  to  active 
duty,  while  single  men  had  remained 
l)ehind  because  of  their  membership 
in     organized     units.     Reservist*    were 
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snatched  out  of  college  and  ordered  to 
report  for  active  duty  In  a  matter  of 
days  while  their  draft-protected  non- 
veteran  schoolmates  continued  to  safely 
lounge  on  the  campus. 

The      subcommittee's      Investigation 
showed  that  inactive  reservists  who  were 
employed  In  essential  Industries  were  not 
allowed  cancellation  of  orders.     Homes 
had  been  broken,  businesses  lost,  and, 
because  of  service  negligence,  the  sub- 
committee was  faced  with  the  unpleas- 
ant picture  of  some  reservists  being  left 
behind  who  should  have  been  called  i  rst. 
some  Ijcing  called  first  who  should  have 
boen  called  last,  many  being  called  who. 
because  of  the  national  Interest,  should 
never  have  been  called,  and  still  others 
attempting  to  volunteer  for  active  duty 
and  not  being  accepted.    The  subcom- 
mittee found  that,  because  of  the  Service 
Department's  Ineptitude,  reservists  had 
t>een  made  to  feel  that  the  military  de- 
partments had  failed  to  keep  faith  with 
them  and  that  Irreparable  harm  had 
l>een.  and  was  being,  done  to  the  Reserve 
program.     Consequently,     the    subcom- 
mittee demanded  that  the  military  serv- 
ices present,  without  delay,  administra- 
tive policies  for  the  release  of  all  involun- 
tarily recalled  reservists  with  special  at- 
tention being  plven  to  the  inactive  and 
volunteer  categories  who  had  received  no 
training  or  pay  since  their  recall  to  ac- 
tive duty. 

In  addition,  when  the  bill.  S.  1— which 
was  to  l)ecome  Public  Law  51.  Eighty- 
second  Congress — was  before  the  Armed 
eervices  Committee,  the  members  ex- 
pressed their  sentiments  in  favor  of  a 
statutory  release  provision  for  volunteer 
and  inactive  reservists  and  a  ceiling  for 
compulsory  active  duty  for  members  of 
the  Organized  Reserve  and  National 
Guard.  The  members  were  of  the  opin- 
ion that  Inactive  and  volunteer  reserv- 
ists were  entitled  to  preferential  treat- 
ment In  their  release  from  active  duty. 
Although  it  was  recognized  that  men  In 
these  categories  had  voluntarily  enlisted. 
or  had  accepted  appointments  In  the  Re- 
aerve,  they  had  done  so  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  not  be  called  to  active  duty 
except  In  time  of  an  all-out  war  or  that. 
In  any  event,  only  after  the  paid  and 
trained  members  of  the  Organized  Re- 
serve. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee, 
therefore,  wrote  an  amendment  into  the 
bill  placing  a  ceiling  of  24  months  on  the 
service  of  all  reservists  and  limiting  the 
compulsory  service  of  involuntarily  re- 
called members  of  the  inactive  and  vol- 
unteer Reserve  to  12  months.  In  this 
form  the  legi.slation  pas.sed  the  House. 
The  Senate  bill  contained  no  provisions 
for  the  release  of  memt)ers  of  the  inac- 
tive or  volunteer  Reserve,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  compromLse.  the  Hou.se  manarers 
agreed  in  conference  to  change  the  time 
a  veteran  Inactive  or  volunteer  reservist 
could  be  retained  on  active  duty  from 
12  to  17  months.  The  bill,  in  this  form, 
became  law. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Department  of 
Defense  had  submitted  to  the  special 
subcommittee  Its  plans  for  the  adminis- 
trative release  of  all   involuntarily  re- 


called members  of  the  reserve  compo- 
nents. 

Even  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing,  the 
subcommittee  believed  that  its  job  was 
undone  in  the  absence  of  recommending 
legislation  to  the  Congress  which  would 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  inequitable  re- 
calls to  active  duty  and  which  would 
provide  for  a  new  program  for  the  re- 
serve components.  It.  therefore,  di- 
rected the  Department  of  Defense  to 
forward  to  the  Congress  proposed  legis- 
lation covering  these  matters. 

In  the  interim.  Public  Law  51.  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  had  been  enacted 
Which  established  a  compulsory  period 
of  service  for  all  persons  thereafter  in- 
ducted under  its  provisions.  It  pro- 
vided that  a  person  could  be  inducted 
for  a  period  not  exceeding  24  montlis 
and  thereafter  must  spend  6  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Reserve  coirnonents. 

The  Department  of  Defense  complied 
with  the  directive  and  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  was  introduced  and  num- 
bered H.  R.  4860.  The  Special  Subcom- 
mittee on  Recerve  Components  immedi- 
ately began  hearings  and  in  the  course 
of  these  hearings,  took  over  1.100  pages 
of  printed  testimony.  The  subcommit- 
tee called  before  it  not  only  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  military  departments, 
but  asked  for  the  testimony  and  opin- 
ions of  representatives  of  the  national 
veterans  and  Reserve  organizations,  as 
well  as  other  persons  interested  in  the 
legislation.  Reserve  officers  with  no  offi- 
cial affiliation  appeared  and  Memliers  of 
Congress  sat  at  the  table  to  give  their 
opinions  on  what  should  be  done  for 
the  Reserve  of  the  future. 

After  approximately  6  weeks  of  hear- 
ings, the  special  subcommittee  reported 
a  new  bill,  H.  R.  5426,  which  was  unani- 
mously reported  to  the  House  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  on  Oc- 
tober 15,  1951,  pa.ssed  without  dissent- 
ing vote.  The  bill  later  passed  the  Sen- 
ate In  amended  form  and  after  a  confer- 
ence, the  legislation,  largely  In  the  House 
version,  was  agreed  to  and  was  sent  to 
the  President. 

The  legislation,  which  has  already 
been  called  the  Magna  Carta  of  the 
Reserves,  established  new  categories  for 
the  Reserve.  It  set  up  a  Ready  Reserve 
Into  which  would  flow  all  inductees,  fol- 
lowing their  periods  of  active  duty,  under 
the  Universal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act.  It  provided  that  this  cate- 
gory could^lae  called  to  active  duty  after 
a  proclamation  of  national  emergency 
by  the  President,  but  only  in  such  num- 
bers as  the  Congress  might  authorize. 

It  established  a  Standby  Reserve  into 
which  members  of  the  Ready  Reserve 
could  be  transferred  after  periods  of  ac- 
tive participation  in  the  Ready  Reserve. 
It  provided  that  most  veterans  of  World 
War  II  could  be  transferred  to  the 
Standby  Reserve  upon  their  request. 
This  category  of  the  Reserve  was  given 
a  lesser  vulnerability  than  the  Ready 
Reserve  and  it  was  established  it  could 
only  be  called  to  active  duty  in  time  of 
war  or  national  emergency  declared  by 
the  Congress  and  even  then,  except  In 
time  of  war,  after  all  the  Ready  Reserve 
had  Ijeen  exhausted. 


The  legislation  also  provided  for  a  Re- 
tired Reserve  into  which  members 
would  be  transferred  upon  being  ad- 
judged physically  disabled  or  after  hav- 
ing completed  a  requisite  number  of 
satisfactory  years  as  a  member  of  a  Re- 
ser\e  component. 

The  bill  went  far  in  codifying  the 
many  statutes  relating  to  the  Reserve 
components. 

It  provided  for  across-the-board  uni- 
form allowances  for  Reserve  officers, 
service  contracts  for  volunteer  duty  witti 
the  active  forces,  provisions  for  the  ap- 
pointment and  reappointment  of  Re- 
serve officers. 

It  provided  for  Reserve  appointments 
and  enlistments,  duty  and  release  from 
duty,  pay,  allowances,  and  benefits  and 
separation  from  active  duty. 

It  can  be  said  that  enactment  of  H.  R. 
5426.  the  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  of 
1952,  was  the  greatest  single  step  for- 
ward in  Reserve  legislation  ever  taken 
by  the  Congress.  But  the  job  is  not  fin- 
ished. The  special  subcommittee,  be- 
cause of  the  press  of  time,  W2k§,«mable  to 
legislate  in  three  important  fields. 
There  remains  to  he  considered  legisla- 
tion which  would  provide  for  the  fair  and 
equitable  promotion  of  Reserve  officers, 
that  which  would  equalize  benefits  l)e- 
tween  and  among  the  Reserves  and  the 
Regulars  and  that  which  would  afford 
a  new  vitalized  ROTC  program.  Bills 
dealing  with  these  three  subjects  have 
been  presented  to  Congress  and  will  be 
considered  at  the  earliest  possible  time 
following  the  convening  of  the  Eighty- 
third  Congress. 


Tax  Exemption  of  AnnuitaBts  and 
Pensionera 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    KIW    JIRSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill, 
H.  R.  7514.  which  I  Introduced  in  the 
House,  would  exempt  from  income  taxa- 
tion the  first  $1,440  of  all  pension  and 
annuity  payments.  In  addition  to  re- 
moving an  inequity,  my  bill  gives  justice. 
The  vast  majority  who  will  benefit  are 
persons  who,  because  of  their  advanced 
age,  are  unable  to  supplement  their 
meager  pension  with  other  income.  They 
are  persons  who  often  have  had  no  op- 
portunity to  build  up  other  savings  I 
refer  to  retired  school  teachers,  firemen, 
and  policemen,  civil-service  employees, 
and  other  pensioners.  The  small  pen- 
sions so  many  of  them  receive  may  have 
been  adequate  to  secure  the  necessities 
of  life  when  first  granted.  But  times 
have  changed,  as  Members  of  Congress 
know.  The  cost  of  living  has  gone  up.  , 
The  dollar  today,  as  compared  with  the 
dollar  in  1946,  is  worth  only  67  cents. 
The  dollar  as  compared  with  the  dollar 
of  1940  is  worth  only  55  cents.  It  Is  bad 
enough  that  purchasing  power  has  de- 
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clined  markedly,  but  Congress,  by  in- 
creasing taxes  on  these  people,  has  con- 
tributed further  to  their  unhappy  state. 
Unlike  actively  employed  workmen,  they 
have  no  economic  power  to  increase  their 
wages.  There  can  be  no  strike  by  them. 
So.  It  is  because  of  this  situation, 
which  is  unfair  and  unjust,  that  I  know 
Congress,  if  it  will  but  take  a  look  at  the 
situation,  will  undertake  to  remedy  it. 
My  bill  presents  a  basis  for  needed  relief 
to  a  segment  of  our  retired  old  people 
who  currently  need  it  badly.  I  hope  that 
other  Members  of  Congress  will  join  me 
In  this  fight  for  equity  and  justice. 


Vicious  Propaganda  That  Hai  Been 
Thrown  Against  the  Central  Arizona 
Water  Project 


\ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
today  in  discussing  the  present  status  of 
the  act  S.  75,  the  Central  Arizona  water 
project,  I  said : 

So  great  and  deep  has  been  the  poisoning 
Of  the  public  mind  by  this  propaganda  of 
distortions,  exaggerations,  half  truths,  and 
mlsrepreseutations  that  sane  consideration  of 
the  proposal  will  probably  long  be  difficult. 

Now  what  did  I  mean  by  so  character- 
izing the  adverse  propaganda  coming  out 
of  southern  California?  Well,  this  prop- 
aganda coming  in  millions  of  words  in 
print,  plus  hundreds  of  thousands  of  oral 
words  from  the  southern  California  prop- 
aganda mill,  does  literally  occupy  tons  of 
newsprint,  and  therefore  I  can  now  only 
mention  a  few  of  these  exaggerations, 
distortions,  half  truths,  and  misrepre- 
sentations concerning  this  Arizona  proj- 
ect, but  these  few  will  serve  as  illustra- 
tions of  certain  kinds  of  cunning  decep- 
tion. However,  some  of  this  deception 
was  not  so  cunning  because  even  a  blind 
man  can  see  through  it. 

Let  us  take  a  case  of  gross  exaggera- 
tion: The  main  purpose  of  the  Arizona 
water  proposal  is  to  bring  something 
over  a  million  acre-feet  of  water  from 
the  main  stream  of  the  Colorado  River 
to  benefit  no  less  than  725,000  acres  of 
highly  productive  land  in  central  Ari- 
zona, which  has  already  been  cultivated 
and  has  already  proven  its  worth  but  is 
now  critically  short  of  water.  The  total 
over-all  cost  of  this  multiple-purpose 
project — one  purpose  of  which  is  hydro- 
electric power  production,  about  equal  in 
cost  to  the  irrigation  purpose — has  been 
estimated  by  Government  engineers  at 
$788,000,000.  Of  course  only  a  part  of 
that  $788,000,000.  really  less  than  half,  is 
properly  chargeable  to  the  irrigation  fea- 
tures. However,  the  California  oppo- 
nents have  seen  fit  to  charge  against  the 
irrigation  features  for  Arizona  the  en- 
tire cost  of  the  multiple-purpose  project, 
although  the  power-production  features 
of  it  they  themselves  want  for  California. 


They  furthermore  have  enlarged  upon 
the  estimated  total  cost  with  many  em- 
bellishments, such  as  compound  in- 
terest cost,  thus  blowing  up  the  total 
cost  as  they  picture  it  to  astronomical 
proportions. 

To  what  astronomical  proportions  have 
they  grossly  exaggerated  it?  Well,  some 
opponents  glibly  speak  of  a  $2,000,000,000 
interest  cost  alone,  in  addition  to  a  one 
and  a  half  billion  dollar  capital  cost. 
Other  opponents  have  mentioned  a  com- 
bined total  cost  of  $4,000,000,000  or  even 
$5,000,000,000.  This  very  diverse  arith- 
metic would  lead  a  man  from  Mars  to 
suspect  some  very  phony  mathematics, 
which.  Indeed,  it  is. 

Their  gross  exaggeration  can  also  be 
shown  up  by  comparing  two  very  similar 
and  comparable  engineering  works,  such 
as  the  Metropolitan  aqueduct  in  south- 
ern California  from  the  Colorado  River 
to  Los  Angeles,  as  contrasted  with  the 
Arizona  proposed  aqueduct  from  the 
same  point  on  the  Colorado  River  into 
the  Phoenix  area.  These  two  aqueducts 
are  planned  to  carry  approximately  the 
same  amount  of  water  out  of  the  same 
reservoir  on  the  same  river  and  for  prac- 
tically the  same  distance,  and  may  be 
properly  contrasted  as  to  engineering 
difSculty  and  cost,  it  being  remembered 
that  the  California  aqueduct  referred  to 
was  constructed  and  put  in  ot>eration  a 
dozen  years  ago  and  that  the  Arizona 
aqueduct  which  is  said  to  be  so  terribly 
expensive  is  proposed  in  the  legislation 
S.  75.  Undoubtedly,  any  fair-minded 
engineer  acquainted  with  the  terrain 
from  the  Colorado  River  to  Los  Angeles 
and  from  the  Colorado  River  to  Phoe- 
nix would  unhesitatingly  state  that  the 
engineering  difficulties  and  the  construc- 
tion costs,  everyting  else  being  equal, 
would  be  if  anything  a  little  greater  for 
the  California  aqueduct  than  for  the 
Arizona  aqueduct. 

Let  it  be  held  in  mind  in  contrasting 
the  two  aqueducts  from  a  physical  and 
engineering  standpoint  that  of  the  400 
miles  in  the  California  aqueduct  there 
is  a  total  of  91  miles  of  tunnel,  the  long- 
est being  13  miles  in  length  near  Ban- 
ning. Calif.  There  are  no  such  tunnels 
contemplated  in  the  Arizona  aqueduct, 
therefore,  it  would  cost  less  from  that 
standpoint.  In  the  California  aqueduct 
the  water  must  be  pumped  up  more  than 
1,600  feet  in  vertical  lift,  whereas  in  the 
Arizona  aqueduct  the  vertical  lift  is  less 
than  1,000  feet.  From  these  two  basic 
engineering  facts  even  a  blind  man  can 
see  that  the  Arizona  aqueduct,  on  a 
comparative  basis,  would  cost  no  more, 
if  as  much  as  the  cost  of  this  California 
aqueduct  with  which  it  is  being  com- 
pared. 

Well,  what  did  the  California  aqueduct 
cost?  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
bond  issue  of  $220,000,000  covered  the 
cost  of  construction  of  the  metropolitan 
aqueduct  and  that  is  our  basis  of  com- 
parison. I  am  convinced  that  the  Ari- 
zona aqueduct  proposed  would  cost  no 
more,  relatively,  and  yet  the  opponents 
in  their  exaggeration  have  loosely  at- 
tempted to  make  it  appear  that  the  Ari- 
zona aqueduct  would  cost  several  billion 
dollars,  figures  trumped  up  to  poison  the 
public  mind  against  it.    Let  any  sane 


mind  in  possession  of  physical  and  eco- 
nomic facts  judge  of  such  a  gross  and 
unfair  exaggeration. 

Other  tremendous  distortions  have 
been  resorted  to  by  the  California  op- 
position. When  an  Arizona  authority  la 
asked  how  much  the  irrigation  features 
of  this  proposal  in  Arizona  will  cost  per 
acre  he  places  the  per-acre  cost  of  the 
benefits  conservatively  at  around  $400 
an  acre,  although  at  the  same  time  pro- 
testing that  the  per-acre  basis  is  not 
the  proper  way  to  compute  it.  What 
do  the  Californians  estimate  the  per- 
acre  cost  of  the  Arizona  project  to  be? 
Cahfornians  give  a  variety  of  answers, 
so  diverse  as  to  cause  even  a  disgusted 
Arizona  man  to  smile.  Some  California 
propagandists  have  declared  that  it  will 
cost  $1,600  per  acre  to  subjugate  land 
which  they  say  will  be  worth  not  more 
than  $300  when  benefited.  Other  Cali- 
fornians have  figured  the  cost  to  be 
something  over  $1,800  per  acre.  Still 
other  enthusiastic  opponents  have  com- 
puted the  cost  to  be  approximately  $2,400 
per  acre.  There  are  some  who  have 
computed  It  as  high  as  $4,000  per  acre 
and— believe  it  or  not — one  Califomian, 
without  giving  his  figures  to  the  public, 
has  furnished  his  information  to  certain 
Members  of  Congress  in  which  he  com- 
putes the  cost  of  the  Arizona  project 
to  be  in  excess  of  $14,000  per  acre. 

Thus  we  see  that  what  a  conservative 
Arizona  man  says  will  be  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $400  is  variously  estimated 
by  the  California  opposition  at  not  less 
than  $1,600  per  acre  with  about  as  many 
putting  it  at  $1,800  an  acre  and  a  few 
at  higher  figures,  up  to  $14,000  per  acre. 
How  ridiculous  can  such  arithmetic  be 
made?  Mind  you  these  various  distorted 
computations  and  exaggerated  figiu-es 
are  all  supposed  to  be  based  on  the  same 
few  arithmetical  facts.  It  has  long  been 
my  prayer  that  level-headed  Members 
of  Congress  will  eventually  study  the 
basic  mathematical  facts  and  the  perti- 
nent engineering  data  pertaining  to  this 
Central  Arizona  project  and  see  for 
themselves  which  are  reasonable  and 
which  are  distortions. 

A  half  truth  is  often  more  damaging 
than  an  outright  falsehood.  There  are 
numerous  Instances  of  half  truths  or  less 
than  half  truths  being  brought  to  bear 
by  the  California  opposition  against  the 
Central  Arizona  water  project.  One  of 
the  most  glaring  of  such  half  truths  is 
the  ridiculous  claim  advanced  by  the 
Californians  that  the  total  cost  of  the 
development  contemplated  in  S.  75.  more 
than  half  of  which  they  want  themselves 
for  power  production.  Is  to  be  charged 
entirely  against  Arizona's  vitally  needed 
water  development.  This  is  an  obvious 
sham  to  those  who  understand  It.  for 
these  Californians  have,  time  and  again, 
indicated  their  willingness,  yes.  their  de- 
termination to  build  the  Bridge  Canyon 
Dam  and  appurtenant  structures,  but 
for  power  purposes  only.  Such  power 
construction  which  they  want  built 
would  be  more  than  half  of  the  total  cost 
which  they  are  charging  against  the 
Arizona  project  in  their  attempt  to  kill  it. 
Another  very  dangerous  half  truth 
emanating  from  Los  Angeles  is  that  the 
Arizona  contention  would  jeopardize  hall 
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of  the  Los  Angeles  water  supply  from 
the  Colorado  River,  because  under  an 
Internal  California  arrangement  the 
metropolitan  district  has  a  firm  supply 
of  only  550.000  acre-feet  annually  out  of 
twice  that  amount  which  their  aqueduct 
could  carry.  Well.  Arizona  by  her  legis- 
lature recognizes  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  legally  entitled  to  4.400,000  acre- 
feet  annually  as  covenanted  for  in  1929 
by  the  Legislature  of  California.  There- 
fore, If  the  metropolitan  water  district, 
having  built  an  expensive  aqueduct 
capable  of  carrying  1,100.000  acre-feet, 
cannot  legally  and  rightfully  get  a  firm 
contract  for  that  full  amount  out  of  four 
times  that  quantity  which  was  legally 
furnished  to  California  by  act  of  the 
sovereign  Legislature  of  California,  then 
the  Stat?  of  Arizona  is  not  to  blame  for 
the  crafty  and  vicious  system  of  priori- 
ties by  which  the  west  coast  cities  have 
been  discriminated  against.  I  myself 
have  always  favored  seeing  to  it  that  Los 
Angeles  and  the  west  coast  cities  have 
the  first  claim  on  all  of  the  1.100.000 
pcre-feet  which  the  metropolitan  aque- 
duct can  carry  out  of  the  4,400.000  acre- 
feet  which  is  the  acknowledged  legal 
share  of  the  State  of  California. 

There  have  l>een  so  many  misrepre- 
sentations in  this  bitter  water  fight  that 
It  is  hard  to  know  which  is  the  grossest 
and  most  deceptive.  But  let  me  name 
one.  The  belief  is  widespread  in  Cali- 
fcrnia.  and  it  has  been  deliberately 
spread  by  propaganda  agencies,  that  Los 
Angeles  depends  primarily  upon  the 
Cclorado  River  for  her  present  water 
supply,  and  that  the  great  aqueduct  from 
the  Colorado  River  to  Los  Angeles  is 
running  nearly  full  all  the  time  to  sup- 
ply that  need,  and  that  Arizona  is  at- 
tempting in  8.  75  to  cut  cfT  that  supply 
to  Los  Angeles  and  take  It  instead 
through  a  similar  aqueduct  Into  the 
Phoenix  area.  Now  that  is  as  gross  a 
misrepresentation  of  the  true  facts  as 
one  can  imagine.    What  are  the  facts? 

These  are  the  facts:  For  the  first  10 
years  of  their  aqueduct's  use.  which  in- 
cluded the  period  of  the  Second  World 
War  with  Its  great  military  installations 
In  southern  California,  the  metropolitan 
aqueduct  from  the  Colorado  River  to 
Los  Angeles  and  other  west  coast  cities 
Utilized  less  than  7  percent  of  its  rated 
capacity,  and  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  entitled  to  more  than  half  of 
the  metropolitan  district's  supply,  called 
for  and  used  less  than  4  percent  of  the 
water  which  she  might  have  called  for 
and  used  through  that  aqueduct.  Fur- 
thermore, although  the  aqueduct  alwut  a 
dozen  years  ago  was  completed  and  Is  be- 
ing slightly  used,  it  must  pump  the  water 
It  does  carry  a  vertical  height  of  more 
than  1.600  feet  and  it  does  not  yet  have 
pump  facilities  Installed  to  utilize  half 
the  aqueduct's  capacity.  In  all  these 
years  the  full  pump  equipment  has  never 
been  installed,  indicating  that  the  met- 
ropolitan district  has  not,  to  this  date. 
Intended  to  use  even  half  of  the  aque- 
duct's capacity.  Furthermore,  reliable 
Government  figures  show  that  less  than 
7  percent  of  its  rated  capacity  has  actu- 
ally been  used. 

What  a  deception  upon  the  people  of 
southern  California  to  make  them  be- 


lieve that  their  present  life  source  is  the 
aqueduct  from  the  Colorado.  California 
pror>erty  owners  are  paying  so  heavily 
through  the  nose  for  what  little  they  do 
use  from  the  Colorado  that  they  might 
well  imagine  their  total  supply  comes 
from  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Los 
Angeles  gets  the  great  bulk  of  her  water 
supply  from  two  other  sources,  both 
within  the  State  of  California.  So  long 
as  Los  Angeles  can  supply  herself  with 
soft  water  by  gravity  through  the  Owens 
River  aqueduct — or  that  aqueduct  en- 
larged— she  will  not  care  to  use  inferior 
Colorado  River  water  which  costs  a  lot 
in  power  to  lift  it  1,600  vertical  feet  to 
get  it  to  the  coast. 

A  further  phase  of  this  ridiculous  mis- 
representation is  this:  Since  Arizona's 
proposed  aqueduct  takes  out  of  the  same 
reservoir.  Lake  Havasu,  and  plans  to 
carry  the  same  volume  of  water  to  the 
Phoenix  area,  it  is  easy  to  jump  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  Arizona  proposal 
would  turn  the  California  aqueduct  dry 
and  take  the  water  which  had  been  go- 
ing to  Los  Angeles  over  to  the  Phoenix 
area  instead.  How  cleverly  that  decep- 
tion has  fooled  thousands  even  in  Cali- 
fornia. What  is  the  truth?  Well,  Ari- 
zona does  seek  approximately  that  same 
quantity  of  water  but  recognizes  that  the 
west  coast  cities  are  entitled  to  that  same 
amount — which  after  all  Is  only  about 
one-fourth  of  California's  recognized 
legal  share — and  we  know  that  both 
quantities  of  water  for  Los  Angeles  and 
for  Phoenix  are  In  the  river,  physically 
and  legally,  and  that  the  given  quantity 
of  water  could  be  furnished  the  Phoenix 
area  without  depriving  the  west  coast 
cites  In  California  of  a  single  drop. 
This  struggle  for  water  is  far  more  sig- 
nificantly involved  than  is  generally  un- 
derstood but  the  real  truth  is  sifting  to 
the  surface  and  the  chicanery  of  certain 
California  interests  will  eventually  turn 
the  spotlight  on  the  justness  of  Arizona's 
cause. 


Senator  Moody,  Others  Fonght  Uphill 
Battle  To  Win  Approval  of  Combat  Pay 
Bonus  Bill 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  for  inclusion  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Record  an  article  which  apr>eared 
in  the  July  7  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  entitled  "Senator  Moody,  Others 
Fought  Uphill  Battle  To  Win  Approval 
of  Combat  Pay  Bonus  Bill." 

I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  for 
his  splendid  leadership.  I  was  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  his  amendment.  Mich- 
igan can  be  proud  of  Senator  Moody. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Senator    Moody,    Others    Fought    Uphill 

Battle  To  Win  Approval  or  Combat  Pat 

Bonus  Bill 

(By  John  O.  Norris) 

The  Etory  l)ehind  passage  of  the  Korean 
combat  pay  bill — finally  approved  by  Con- 
gress just  before  Its  Sunday  morning  re- 
cess— Is  one  of  an  uphill  battle  against  odds 
as  great  as  those  faced  by  Its  GI  beneficiaries 
during  the  early  days  of  the  Far  East  war. 

At  least  four  times  before,  the  measure  was 
killed  for  the  session.  Revived  during  the 
closing  days,  It  won  approval  in  an  unex- 
pected garrison  finish.  The  final  vote  in  both 
Houses  was  almost  unanimous — few  chose  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted  against  it — but 
the  opposition  was  nonetheless  powerful  and 
real. 

Opposed  were  many  key  congressional  lead- 
ers, largely  members  of  the  conservative, 
economy  bloc  who  were  in  the  saddle  during 
most  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

Its  sponsor  was  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress,  Senator  Blair  Moody,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan.  It  Isn't  often  that  an  important 
measure  backed  by  a  rookie  Congressman  is 
voted  over  the  opposition  of  veteran  Capitol 
Hill  leaders.  Parliamentary  skill,  friends  In 
key  spots,  dogged  persistence,  and  luck  Is 
required  to  push  a  controversial  blU  through 
to  passage,  whatever  its  merits  or  demerits. 

Moody,  however,  had  all  of  these.  For  he 
is  a  newcomer  only  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
Prior  to  his  appointment  last  year  to  take 
the  seat  of  the  late  Senator  Arthur  Van- 
denberg.  Moody  was  In  the  press  gallery,  the 
long-time  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Detroit  News.  He  had  a  lot  of  help  getting 
the  t45-a-month  combat  pay  bonus  for 
front-line  troops  in  Korea  written  into  the 
defense  appropriation  bill,  but  his  never -say- 
die  attitude  had  much  to  do  with  its  succesa. 

The  battle  for  the  fox-hole  pay  blU  has 
been  uphill  all  the  way.  It  has  been  a  con- 
stant fight  to  pry  It  out  of  pigeonholes.  Even 
before  the  proposal  reached  Capitol  Hill,  this 
was  so.  Other  groups  now  drawing  hazard 
pay — aviators,  submariners,  paratroops — felt 
the  move  threatened  their  own  bonuses  and 
quietly  fought  It.  But  Army  chiefs  finally 
managed  to  get  administration  epproval  of 
a  plan  for  justice  for  the  dog  faces. 

It  provided  that  oCBcers  and  men  serving 
in  front-line  units  which  are  under  hostile 
fire  for  6  days  out  of  any  month  should 
receive  the  same  extra  pay  as  paratroopers — 
$100  a  month  for  officers  and  $50  a  month 
for  enlisted  men. 

Congress  changed  this,  and  set  the  extra 
pay  at  $45  a  month  for  officers  and  men 
alike.  It  is  retroactive  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Korean  war,  and  extends  to  men  who 
have  left  the  service  and  their  heirs. 

When  the  original  Pentagon  projxwal 
reached  Congress  in  the  winter  of  1951,  it 
went  immediately  Into  the  deep-freeze. 
Working  against  it  were :  ( 1 )  The  economy 
drive  (it  will  cost  about  ninety  millions  a 
year);  (2)  the  fact  It  would  set  a  precedent 
for  all-out  war;  (3)  covert  opposition  from 
groups,  now  getting  hazard  pay. 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  to  blast  the 
bin  out  of  the  Senate  and  House  Armed 
Services  Committees.  Representative  Olin 
(TiOEB)  Teacue  (Democrat,  Texas),  a  combat 
veteran  of  World  War  II.  vainly  circulated  a 
petition  to  force  it  to  the  fioor  but  couldn't 
get  enough  signatures.  He  and  a  handful  of 
others  tried  to  attack  the  bill  as  a  rider  to 
other  legislation  but  were  ruled  out  under 
the  House's  tight  parliamentary  rules. 

Moody,  however,  managed  to  hang  the  bill 
onto  the  over-all  military  pay  Increase 
measure  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  the 
rider  was  thrown  out  In  conference.  When 
the  big  defense  appropriations  bill  came  up 
on  the  Senate  floor  a  week  ago,  Moodt  tried 
again.  This  time  he  had  42  cosponsors 
for  his  amendment.  Senators  Joseph 
O'Mahonet,  Democrat,  Wyoming,  floor  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  Styles  Bridges,  ranking  Re- 
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publican,  and  A.  8.  Mnu  Monromet.  Demo- 
crat, Oklahoma,  teamed  up  wltb  blm  to  get 
the  rider  Into  the  bill. 

Moody  then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Joint 
conlerence  committee,  giving  the  case  for 
his  amendment  and  called  each  member.  He 
asked:  "Is  there  any  sense  in  a  policy  which 
declares  that  nine  different  categories  of 
servicemen  undergo  extra  hazards,"  which 
they  do,  but  says  that  the  men  fighting  in 
the  mud  facing  bullets  do  not  undergo  extra 
hazards?" 

in  the  conference.  Representative  GEoac* 
Mahon,  Democrat,  Texas,  and  Dan  Flood, 
Democrat.  Pennsylvania,  Joined  with 
CMahonit  In  fighting  for  the  rider.  They 
lost.  6  to  5.  in  getting  the  Joint  committee  to 
accept  It,  but  by  the  same  narrow  margin. 
the  group  agreed  to  take  it  back  to  the  Houfe 
for  a  separate  vote.  That's  all  that  was 
necessary.  Scarcely  a  voice  was  raised 
against  it  on  the  floor  and  the  "boys  in  the 
fox  holes"  won  their  bonus  hands  down. 


Juvenile  Delinqaency 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  M.  KILGORE 

OF  WEST  VISGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KILGORE,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  three  editorials 
from  West  Virginia  newspapers  on  the 
subject  of  juvenile  delinquency.  The 
first  is  from  the  Sunset  News  of  Blue- 
field.  June  14.  1952;  the  second  from  the 
News-Register,  of  Wheeling.  June  23; 
and  the  third  from  the  Exponent,  of 
Clarksburg,  June  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bluefleld  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News  of 
June  14,  1952] 

KiLGOREs  Articles 
Senator  Harlet  M.  Kilgori,  the  hard- 
working West  Virginia  United  States  Sen- 
ator, is  a  most  versatile  man.  He  is  an  au- 
thority on  a  number  of  subjects  of  extreme 
Importance  in  government,  and  their  range 
Is  astonishing.  Prom  arms  production  to 
Juvenile  delinquency,  with  many  topics  In 
between.  And  whatever  the  Senator's  com- 
ments, they  always  make  a  lot  of  practical 
sense. 

We  are  thinking  In  particular  of  Senator 
Kn.coRE's  series  of  three  articles  on  Juvenile 
delinquency  which  ran  In  the  Sunset  News 
earlier  this  week.  Written  by  him,  the  series 
was  informative,  thoughtful,  and  well  worth 
study  by  any  person  Interested  In  this  most 
Important  subject.  The  former  Raleigh 
County  Judge  is  well  qualified  to  comment 
on  Juvenile  delinquency,  because  of  his  work 
on  the  bench,  and  we  are  happy  to  note  his 
Interest  and  indeed  glad  to  be  able  to  bring 
his  articles  to  our  readers. 

The  Senator  made  the  Important  point 
that  the  real  place  to  start  work  on  the  prob- 
lem of  Juvenile  delinquency  is  at  the  com- 
munity level.  The  flght,  he  says,  "will  be 
won  or  lost  there."  Some  communities  have 
already  done  much  In  this  respect,  others 
only  little.  Bluefield  and  Mercer  County, 
we  feel,  are  In  the  former  class.  With  the 
capable  Judge  P.  Morton  Wagner  presiding 
over  our  Juvenile  court  and  with  well-or- 
ganized community  recreation  programs  In 
both  BK'efield  and  Princeton,  real  progress 
is  being  made. 


But  we  must  never  be  self-satlsfled  about 
what  we  are  doing.  There  is  alwftya  room 
for  improvement.  As  Senator  Kilcobx  said. 
Juvenile  deUnquency  is  on  the  Increase  all 
across  the  Nation.  Ten  percent  more  youths 
were  hailed  before  Juvenile  courts  last  year 
than  the  year  before. 

We  agree  with  the  Senator  that  our  vigil- 
ance must  not  be  relaxed.  As  he  says, 
"Juvenile  delinquency  is  a  national  prob- 
lem, but  It  must  be  dealt  with  at  the  com- 
munity level.  It  is  time  that  civic-minded 
citizens  everywhere  recognized  the  scope  of 
the  problem,  and  started  doing  their  utmost 
to  help  these  Juvenile  delinquents  to  fit  Into 
society  Instead  of  flj^htlng  It  all  their  lives." 

Words  of  wisdom,  we  say.  and  a  very  timely 
and  helpful  series  of  articles.  Senator. 

[From  the  Wheeling  (W.  Va.>  News-Register 
of  June  23.  1952 1 

YOUTHrtTl     DRLINOUENCT     GROWS 

In  a  recent  radio  address.  Senator  Harlft 
M.  KiLGORX.  Of  this  State,  said  that  Juve- 
nile delinquency,  one  of  the  most  complex 
and  difficult  problenns  confronting  modem 
society  is  on  the  increase  across  the  Nation. 
He  was  informed  by  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Chief 
of  the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  recently 
that  the  number  of  youngsters  coming  be- 
fore Juvenile  courts  last  year  was  10  percent 
greater  than  In  1950,  and  this  year  some 
courts  are  reporting  as  much  as  38  percent 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Reports  covering  delinquency  cases  In  Ju- 
venile courts  in  54  of  West  Virgmia's  56 
counties,  according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  shew  that 
the  number  of  cases  in  1951  was  14  percent 
above  1950,  or  4  percent  above  the  national 
Increase. 

One  of  the  disturbing  facts  Is  that  this  in- 
crease far  exceeds  the  increase  of  out  p>op- 
ulatlon  of  youngsters  10  tlirough  17  years 
Of  age — in  other  words,  not  only  more  twyi 
and  girls  are  coming  into  court,  but  a  larger 
percentage  of  them  are  In  trouble. 

Unless  we  are  able  to  tackle  this  problem 
In  an  effective  manner  now  we  can  count  on 
a  greatly  increased  number  of  youngsters  In 
JuvenUe  courts  in  the  next  few  years.  This 
is  based  upon  census  reports  showing  that 
increased  birth  rates  In  the  1940's  will  mean 
approximately  50  percent  more  children  of 
the  Juvenile  age  In  1960  than  we  had  in 
1950. 

Not  only  for  the  sake  of  today's  children, 
but  for  the  greater  nunaber  of  youngsters 
In  the  years  ahead  we  need  to  give  special 
attention  now  to  this  difficult  and  complex 
problem. 

Dr.  Eliot,  a  children's  doctor  who  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  service  of  children. 
Informs  me  that  approximately  I.OOO.COO 
youngsters  will  get  Into  trcuble  with  the 
law  this  year,  and  some  300,000  of  them  will 
wind  up  in  court. 

The  troubles  of  some,  of  course,  can  be 
cleared  up  fairly  easily,  but  many  of  these 
youngsters  will  have  to  be  sent  to  Institu- 
tions for  delinquent  children.  Years  ago  we 
called  them  reform  schools.  Today  we  call 
them  training  schools. 

Unfortunately,  says  Senator  Kn,coRE,  we 
have  seriously  neglected  these  very  impor- 
tant training  schools.  Today  they  house 
about  35,000  youngsters,  and  Judging  by  past 
records,  a  great  many  of  them  will  leave 
these  institutions  mad  at  society. 

[From   the    Clarksburg    (W.   Va.)    Exponent 
of  June  27.  1952] 

On  JuvENUi  Deunquincy 
United  States  Senator  Harut  M.  Kn,coR«, 
one  of  the  founders  of  Mountaineer  Boys' 
State,  has  been  writing  articles  concerning 
Juvenile  delinquency  and  In  this  column  we 
are  reprinting  excerpts  from  one  of  his  re- 
cent articles. 


In  the  article  the  West  Virginia  Senator 
points  out  that  Dr.  Martha  Eliot,  Chief  of 
the  Federal  Children's  Bureau,  has  Inlormed 
him  that  the  number  of  youngsters  coming 
before  Juvenile  courts  last  year  was  10  per- 
cent greater  than  in  1930.  and  this  year  some 
courts  are  reporting  as  much  aa  38  percent 
over  the  same  month  last  year. 

Reports  covering  delinquency  In  Juvenile 
courts  In  54  of  West  Virginia's  85  counties, 
according  to  Dr.  Eliot,  show  that  the  number 
of  cases  in  1951  was  14  percent  above  tiie 
number  for  1950,  or  4  percent  above  the 
national  increase. 

Excerpts  from  the  remainder  of  Senator 
KuxKJRR's    article   follow: 

"One  of  the  disturbing  facts  is  that  this 
Increase  far  exceeds  the  Increase  of  our  popu- 
lation of  youngsters  lU  through  17  years  of 
age.  In  other  words,  not  only  moie  boys  and 
girls  are  coming  into  court,  but  a  Urger  per- 
centage of  them  are  in  trouble. 

"Unless  we  are  able  to  tackle  this  problem 
In  an  effective  manner  now  we  can  count  on 
a  greatly  Increased  number  of  your^-^ters 
In  reports  showing  that  Increased  number  of 
youngsters  In  Juvenile  courts  In  the  next 
few  yt  ars.  This  is  based  upon  census  reports 
showing  that  increased  birth  rates  In  the 
1940's  wUl  mean  approximately  50  percent 
more  children  of  the  JuvenUe  age  in  IStiO 
than  we  had  in  19C0. 

"Not  only  for  the  sake  of  today's  children, 
but  for  the  frenter  number  of  youngsters  In 
the  years  ahead  we  need  to  give  special  at- 
tention now  to  thU  dUBctilt  and  complex 
problem. 

"Dr.  KUot.  a  children's  doctor  who  has  de- 
voted her  life  to  the  service  of  children,  in- 
forms me  that  approximately  1,000.000 
yoxingsters  will  get  Into  trouble  with  the  law 
this  year,  and  some  300.000  of  them  wiU  wind 
up  in  court. 

"The  troubles  of  some,  of  coune.  can  be 
cleared  up  fairly  easily,  but  many  of  thee* 
youngsters  will  have  to  be  sent  to  Institu- 
tions for  delinquent  children.  Tears  ago  we 
called  them  reform  schools.  Today  we  call 
them  training  schools. 

"Unfortunately,  we  have  seriously  neg- 
lected these  very  Important  training  school*. 
Today  they  house  about  35.000  youngsters. 
and  Judging  by  past  records,  a  great  many 
of  them  will  leave  these  Institutions  mad  at 
society." 


Mvitime  Subst4lies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
!  or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  July  4,  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
3  weeks  ago  Comptroller  General  Lind- 
say C.  Warren  appeared  before  a  sub- 
committee of  Uie  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  and  pre- 
sented a  statement  on  maritime  con- 
struction subsidies  granted  certain  pri- 
vate shipping  lines  which  I  regard  as 
one  of  the  most  significant  statements  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress.  It  is  of 
vital  concern  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  taxpayers  they  represent 
because  It  shows  up  attempts  to  pump 
Improper  subsidy  payments  to  the  tune 
of  many  millions  of  dollars  out  of  the 
public  treasury  and  into  the  pockets  of 
private  shipping  interests. 

Lindsay  Warren  has  made  an  out- 
standing record  as  the  agent  of  Congress 
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to  check  on  the  financial  transactions 
of  the  Government.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished Member  of  Congress  for  eight 
consecutive  terms  before  he  accepted 
office  as  Comptroller  General  in  1940. 
His  searching  reports  to  Congress  are 
recognized  as  complete,  comprehensive, 
accurate,  and  authoritative  sources  of 
information  on  fiscal  matters  of  im- 
portance to  Congress.  His  unrelenting 
fight  against  waste  and  extravagance  In 
Government  has  resulted  in  actual  col- 
lection and  return  to  the  Treasury  of 
well  over  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dol- 
lars of  excessive  expenditures  since  1940, 
and  undoubtedly  has  prevented  losses  of 
many  times  that  amount. 

The  Comptroller  General's  statement 
Is  all  the  more  arresting  since  it  comes 
from  one  who  played  a  leading  part  in 
passage  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  under  which  these  ship  construc- 
tion subsidies  are  granted.  It  points  out 
unmistakably  how  the  taxpayers  would 
be  gouged  and  the  law  flouted  if  exces- 
sive allowances  granted  by  the  former 
Maritime  Commission  are  not  corrected. 

The  Comptroller  General  sent  a  spe- 
cial report  to  Congress  on  July  11,  1949. 
showing  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
was  proposing  without  the  supporting 
evidence  required  by  law  to  grant  tre- 
mendous subsidy  payments  and  national 
defense  allowances  for  corvstructlon  of 
six  vessels.  Including  among  others  the 
steamship  Independence  and  the  steam- 
ship Constitution  tor  American  Export 
Lines  and  the  famous  sup>erliner,  the 
steamship  United  States,  for  United 
States  Lines.  He  urged  that  all  possible 
st^ps  be  taken  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment by  preventing  the  proposed  exces- 
sive expenditures. 

The  law  generally  authorizes  subsidies 
up  to  33  "^3  percent  of  actual  construc- 
tion cost,  but  on  "convincing  evidence" 
that  the  actual  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  costs  Is  greater 
the  subsidy  may  be  increased  to  not 
more  than  50  percent.  In  addition,  na- 
tional defense  features  lncorf>orated  in 
the  vessel  to  make  it  suitable  for  con- 
version to  naval  or  military  use  may  be 
paid  for. 

Subsidies  of  45  percent  were  approved 
in  1948  for  the  steamship  Independence 
and  the  steamship  Constitution.  The 
Maritime  Commission  was  to  pay  a  total 
of  $22,900,000  in  subsidies  and  the  na- 
tional defense  allowances  and  American 
Export  was  to  pay  only  $23,900,000. 
This  arrangement  plainly  Ignored  both 
the  law  and  an  admonition  by  the  House 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee that  the  Commission  was  not  to 
contribute  more  than  Congress  had  pre- 
scribed. There  was  no  semblance  of  the 
convincing  evidence  which  the  law  re- 
quired to  support  such  a  generous  sub- 
sidy, and  the  so-called  national-defense 
features  were  largely  for  the  benefit  of 
Export. 

Just  how  lightly  the  Commission  re- 
garded Its  responsibility  in  this  multi- 
million  dollar  deal  was  shown  on  several 
occasions.  At  a  special  Commission 
meeting  August  10.  1948.  to  consider  the 
subsidies  on  these  ships  a  request  that  the 
staff  present  detailed  information  on  the 
subsidy     calculations     was     withdrawn 


after  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  45  per- 
cent subsidy  already  had  been  approved 
by  the  Commission  the  previous  day. 
Again,  the  Chairman  telegraphed  a  Com- 
missioner: 

Please  arrange  to  return  to  Washing- 
ton •  •  •  to  consider  evidence  for  de- 
termination of  construction  differential  sub- 
sidy for  two     •     •     •     vessels. 

And  the  curious  reply  read  In  part: 
It  l8  my  opinion  and  I  do  find  as  a  fact 
that  the  Commission  possesses  convincing 
evidence  that  the  actual  differential  •  •  • 
Is  greater  than  33  Vj  percent  and  at  least 
equal  to  or  greater  than  50  percent.  If 
necessary  wire  to  me  the  evidence. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  was  the  Com- 
mission itself  had  no  convincing  evidence 
to  support  these  and  other  subsidy  de- 
terminations, nor  was  such  evidence  in 
the  possession  of  its  staff.  There  were 
numerous  assumptions  without  founda- 
tion. Subsidy  calculations  were  made 
upon  fragmentary  information,  and  were 
replete  with  errors  and  inconsistencies. 
In  one  case  a  combined  profit  and  over- 
head rate  of  6  percent  was  used  to  com- 
pute foreign  costs,  whereas  basic  docu- 
ments clearly  showed  that  the  6  percent 
covered  profit  alone.  Such  an  error 
should  have  been  obvious  to  an  engineer- 
ing expert:  it  certainly  would  have  been 
questioned  by  any  qualified  auditor.  In 
one  computation,  2^2  percent  was  added. 
In  another  5  percent,  to  increase  the  cost 
of  a  vessel  built  to  foreign  standards  to 
equal  the  cost  of  one  built  to  American 
standards.  Later  these  additional 
amounts  were  eliminated  with  one  slight 
change;  they  subtracted  84  percent  in 
each  case.  In  one  case  productivity  of 
the  American  worker  was  figured  at  one 
and  forty-six  one-hundredths  times  that 
of  a  foreign  worker  while  in  another, 
calculated  at  the  same  time,  the  two 
workers  were  rated  equal.  In  still  an- 
other case  an  expert  multiplied  when  he 
should  have  divided.  These  and  other 
errors  made  the  calculation  worthless. 

It  should  be  apparent  to  anyone  with 
a  grain  of  common  sense  that  the  45  per- 
cent subsidy  determinations  were  so  shot 
with  errors,  misinterpretations  of  law 
and  absurdities,  that  they  could  not  con- 
stitute compliance  with  the  law.  The 
Comptroller  General  ofBcially  ruled  on 
the  same  issue  in  the  case  of  the  steam- 
ship United  States,  and  the  reasoning 
in  his  decision  is  precisely  applicable  to 
the  Independence  and  the  Constitution. 

The  Government's  share  of  costs  of 
the  Independence  and  Constitution  was 
still  further  infiated  by  misuse  of  author- 
ity to  pay  for  national  defense  features. 
Here  is  how  this  was  done,  although  in 
1948  the  Commission  had  adopted  a  firm 
policy  to  pay  for  only  such  features  as  do 
not  have  commercial  utility  or  are  dis- 
proportionate in  cost  to  such  utility. 

The  supposed  firm  policy  was  scrapi>ed 
for  these  vessels.  The  Maritime  Com- 
mission agreed  to  pay  for  increases  in 
third-class  passenger  capacity  as  na- 
tional defense  features  although  the 
record  shows  plainly  that  Export  desired 
this  space  for  commercial  use.  In  fact, 
Expwrt  wrote  a  letter  requesting  addi- 
tional third-class  space  for  its  own  trade 
requirements  and  now  admits  that  this 
feature  was  necessary  for  its  commercial 
operation.    Out-of-pocket    cost   to    the 


taxpayer  on  this  account  alone  would  be 
$1,654,730  for  the  two  vessels. 

It  should  be  pwinted  out  that  the 
Comptroller  General's  report  did  not 
attempt  to  fix  what  the  subsidies  and 
national  defense  allowances  should  be. 
The  law  impKjses  that  duty  on  the  Mari- 
time Commission — now  Federal  Mari- 
time Board — but  with  guides  and  limi- 
tations. The  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port did  conclude  that  the  Commis- 
sion's determinations  were  not  sup- 
ported as  provided  by  law.  It  did  rec- 
ommend action  to  prevent  excessive  sub- 
sidies and  national-defense  allowances. 

The  House  Committee  on  Expendi- 
tures in  the  Executive  Departments  fully 
sustained  the  Comptroller  General's  re- 
port after  extensive  hearings — see  House 
Report  No.  1423.  Eighty-first  Congress. 
The  subsidy  determinations  and  national 
defense  allowances  were  thoroughly  dis- 
credited by  that  committee,  which  in  its 
report  urged  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  review  the  subsidies  and  take  all  pos- 
sible action  to  prevent  excessive  expendi- 
tures. 

The  President  on  November  21.  1949. 
wrote  the  Maritime  Commission  that  he 
had  requested  the  Attorney  General  to 
review  the  Commission's  interpretations 
of  the  law.  and  asked  that  he  be  advised 
of  the  results  of  the  review  recommended 
by  the  Expenditures  Committee.  Four 
months  later,  he  again  wrote  that  there 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  of  his 
earlier  letter,  that  the  work  should  pro- 
ceed expeditiously,  and  that  no  correla- 
tive action  should  be  taken  which  might 
jeopardize  the  legitimate  interests  of  the 
Government. 

On  April  7.  1950.  the  Chairman  of  the 
Commission  wrote  the  President  that  a 
reappraisal  was  under  way  of  the  sub- 
sidy calculations  and  national-defense 
allowances.  Meanwhile,  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  21  of  1950  was  presented,  which 
abolished  the  Maritime  Commission  ef- 
fective May  24,  1950,  and  assigned  its 
functions  to  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administration. 

The  Acting  Maritime  Administrator 
wrote  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on 
August  7.  1950.  that  he  was  convinced 
of  the  correctness  of  the  ultimate  con- 
clusions of  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  House  Expenditures  Committee  with 
respect  to  the  inefficiency  of  the  former 
Maritime  Commission's  administration 
of  its  subsidy  functions.  He  said  the 
criticisms  arose  because  the  Commission 
had  not  gathered  adequate  and  reliable 
foreign  cost  information,  because  it  had 
used  inadequate  estimating  methods  and 
made  errors  and  unwarranted  assump- 
tions, and  because  its  decisions  were  not 
supported  by  sufficient  factual  data. 

On  December  14,  1950,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Martime  Board  wrote  that 
"after  survey  of  the  problem,  the  pre- 
vious methods  of  estimating  foreign  cost 
have  been  discarded."  He  stated  that 
although  Export  was  Insisting  "that  it 
already  had  a  binding  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  the  steamship  Independence 
and  the  steamship  Constitution"  the 
legality  of  such  contract  was  definitely 
at  issue.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
already  had  decided  in  similar  cases  that 
such  a  contract  is  not  enforceable  at  law. 
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On  January  11,  1951,  when  the  steam- 
ship Independence  was  ready  for  deliv- 
ery, a  formal  contract  was  entered  into 
covering  that  ship  and  the  steamship 
Constitution.  The  contract  was  based 
on  the  original  subsidy  and  national  de- 
fense allowances,  but  provided  for  a  re- 
determination In  accordance  with  the 
law.  Export  was  given  30  days  after 
notice  of  the  redetermined  prices  to  ac- 
cept or  reject  them,  and  continuance 
of  its  operating  subsidies  was  made  de- 
pendent on  acceptance. 

On  February  20,  1952.  the  sales  price 
of  these  vessels  was  redetermined.  The 
subsidy  was  fixed  at  27.07  percent — com- 
pared with  the  earlier  45  percent — and 
all  of  the  third -class  passenger  space  and 
certain  other  features  were  eliminated. 
The  aggregate  of  these  reductions 
amounts  to  $10,600,000.  The  27.07-per- 
cent subsidy  was  submitted  by  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  staff  after  long  and 
careful  study.  The  rate  was  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Board  as  "the  best  estimate  of  for- 
eign construction  cost  of  each  of  the  two 
vessels  as  of  August  11,  1948.  that  now 
can  be  made."  The  Board  said  the  esti- 
mate "is  based,  we  believe,  on  the  best 
Information  available  at  this  time." 

Representatives  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  who  attended  the  hear- 
ings on  these  new  estimates  reported 
that  they  were  as  accurate  as  could  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  available  informa- 
tion, that  the  Maritime  Administration 
made  a  determined  effort  to  obtain  all 
possible  information,  and  that  the  Board 
determinations  constituted  a  fair  and 
reasonable  estimate  within  the  meaning 
of  the  law.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that 
the  only  legal  price  for  the  steamship 
Independence  and  steamship  ConstitU" 
tion  is  that  redetermined  by  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  on  February  20.  1952. 

I  can  readily  imderstand  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Comptroller  General  when 
he  heard  that  some  members  of  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Board  recently  had  done 
an  about  face  as  to  the  redetermined 
subsidy  calculations.  What  they  did,  in 
effect,  was  to  repudiate  their  own  rede- 
terminations of  February  20,  1952.  Yet 
two  members  testified  at  the  same  time 
that  on  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
by  their  own  staff  and  by  Export  they 
were  convinced  that  the  figure  arrived  at 
Is  fair  and  reasonable.  The  Chairman 
himself  had  written  a  concurring  opinion 
to  the  Board's  decision  of  February  20. 
1952.  but  came  before  the  House  Mer- 
chant Marine  Subcommittee  with  a 
changed  version. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  features  of 
the  Chairman's  testimony  was  his  thinly 
veiled  implication  that  the  Comptroller 
General  in  some  way  or  other  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  final  subsidy  determi- 
nation. At  one  point  he  used  the  phrase 
"undue  influence."  I.  for  one,  do  not  for 
a  moment  put  any  credence  in  such  a 
charge,  and  I  am  sure  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  agree  with  me.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  if  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  meant  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral has  been  vigilant  in  seeing  to  it  that 
due  regard  was  had  for  the  law  when  this 
subsidy  determination  was  made,  then  I 
have  no  doubt  that  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral exerted  influence  to  that  extent.    As 


the  agent  of  the  Congress  he  could  not 
properly  do  otherwise. 

In  truth  afid  in  fact,  much  of  this  ar- 
gument Is  completely  beside  the  point. 
The  Comptroller  General's  report  on  this 
matter  was  upheld  in  full  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Ex- 
ecutive Departments.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  first  directed  and  then 
admonished  the  former  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  take  corrective  action.  The 
Commission  was  abolished  because  of  its 
failures  as  disclosed  by  the  Comptroller 
General.  The  successor  Board  after  full 
and  free  hearings  and  careful  study  re- 
determined the  sudsidy  and  national  de- 
fense allowances  at  amounts  40  percent 
below  the  previous  ones.  I  thmk  it  can 
be  taken  as  conclusively  established  by 
this  record  that  the  previous  determina- 
tions were  contrary  to  law  and  are  no 
basis  for  a  legal  and  binding  contract 
with  Export.  Thus,  there  can  be  no 
legal  basis  for  Export  to  obtain  these 
ships  unless  and  until  it  fulfills  its  obli- 
gation under  the  new  contract  of  Janu- 
ary 11,  1951,  which  provides  for  rede- 
termination. 

Precisely  the  same  principle  Is  in- 
volved in  the  subsidy  and  national  de- 
fense allowances  granted  for  the  steam- 
ship United  States.  The  matters  on 
which  the  Maritime  Commission  erred 
in  this  case  varied  somewhat  but  the 
principal  difference  is,  the  United  States 
Lines  originally  proposed  to  the  former 
Maritime  Commission  a  plan  for  a  super- 
liner  for  which  it  could  contribute  not 
over  $25,000,000,  and  in  effect  asked  the 
Commis.sion  to  pay  the  balance — then 
$25.000.000 — under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936.  The  record  indicates  that 
the  subsidy  and  national  defense  allow- 
ances were  calculated  so  as  to  have  the 
Government  bear  the  entire  cost  above 
the  approximately  $25,000,000  the  com- 
pany was  willing  to  invest. 

The  superliner  reportedly  has  cost 
$78,000,000,  of  which  United  States 
Lines — now  proudly  boasting  the  Atlan- 
tic speed  record — paid  only  $28,000,000, 
and  the  taxpayers  paid  the  remaining 
$50,000,000.  That  is  a  far  cry  from  the 
33 '--a -percent  subsidy  generally  contem- 
plated by  the  law — and  even  from  the 
50  percent  extraordinary  subsidy  pro- 
vided for  on  the  basis  of  convincing  evi- 
dence of  which  there  was  little  or  none 
In  this  case. 

Notwithstanding  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's decision  that  the  contract  for  the 
superliner  was  illegal  because  the  sub- 
sidies and  defense  allowances  were  not 
supported  as  required  by  law,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  went  ahead  and  de- 
livered the  ship.  In  a  letter  of  June  20, 
1952.  the  Secretary  violently  attacked  the 
Comptroller  General's  statement  on  the 
subject  before  the  House  subcommittee. 
But  on  the  same  day  the  President  of 
the  United  States  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Attorney  General  which  is  at  the  op- 
posite pole.  The  President  bluntly 
showed  his  displeasure  with  the  Mari- 
time authorities'  failure  for  nearly  3 
years  to  take  proper  action  in  these 
cases.  He  later  issued  instructions  to 
withhold  $10,000,000  In  operating  sub- 
sidies payable  to  United  States  Lines 
pending  final  determination  on  the  con- 
tract for  the  steamship  United  States. 


In  his  letter  of  June  20  he  directed  the 
Attorney  General  to  take  such  legal  ac- 
tion as  is  necessary  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Government  and  to  confer 
freely  with  the  Comptroller  General  and 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  respect 
thereto.  The  Comptroller  General  al- 
ready has  conferred  with  the  Attorney 
General,  and  I  know  will  lend  his  best 
assistance.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  has  done. 

It  is  with  unmixed  satisfaction  that  I 
contemplate  the  early  settlement  of 
these  proven  cases  of  excessive  subsidies 
and  r/itional  defense  allowances  to  pri- 
vate shipping  interests.  I  feel  that  at 
last  the  taxpayers  of  our  country  are 
going  to  get  an  even  break,  thanks  large- 
ly to  the  courageotis  and  unremitting  ef- 
forts of  the  Comptroller  General  and  the 
House  Expenditures  Committee  in  their 
behalf. 


Record  of  Congest   in   Improvements  ia 
Postal  Serrkt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

GF    KAN&AS 

IN  THI  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSINTATTVES 

Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recently  I  have  received  a  number  of 
Inquiries  from  Members  of  Congress  with 
resp>ect  to  what  Congress  has  done  to 
improve  the  postal  service.  Complaints 
have  come  to  these  Members  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  stating  that  the 
postal  service  has  broken  down  and  they 
are  not  receiving  the  type  of  service  to 
which  they  believe  they  are  entitled. 

In  view  of  the  general  interest  of 
Members  of  Congress  on  this  problem. 
I  should  like  to  set  forth  briefly  my  own 
observations.  For  one  thing,  we  have 
appropriated  $2,793,800,000  this  fiscal 
year  for  the  Postmaster  General  to  carry 
on  the  postal  service. 

In  one  of  our  reports  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  House  Report  No.  1242.  we 
recommended  many  improvements  in 
the  service,  among  them,  the  electrical 
key  punching  of  money  orders  at  the 
time  they  were  issued.  This  system  waa 
installed  on  July  1. 1951.  We  ako  point- 
ed to  the  uneconomical  method  of  paying 
for  space  on  railway  mail  cars  in  both 
directions  without  regard  to  whether  the 
space  was  used  on  the  return  trip.  This 
practice  has  been  eliminated  in  a  most 
recent  decision  on  postal  rates  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Comnussion.  Un- 
necessary signatures  and  records  have 
been  eliminated  in  insured  and  special 
delivery  mail. 

Our  committee  recommended  that  the 
Post  OflBce  Department  set  up  a  research 
and  development  program.  The  Post 
Oflace  Department  did  not  even  favor 
such  a  proposal  and  in  their  oflQcial  re- 
port to  our  committee,  stated — 

If  it  be  the  view  of  the  committee  that  thla 
legislation  U  In  the  public  Interest,  this  De- 
partment will  Interpose  no  objection  to  lt« 
enactment. 
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The  legislation  passed  the  House  in  the 
Eightieth  Congress  but  did  not  receive 
action  in  the  Senate.  However.  It  was 
taken  up  immediately  in  the  next  ses- 
sion and  was  passed  and  the  Department 
now  has  a  research  and  development 
program.  The  Postmaster  General  has 
reported  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee in  recent  hearings  a  number  of  im- 
provements, all  of  which  have  been  de- 
veloped through  this  research  and  de- 
velopment program. 

The  record  of  Congress  with  respect  to 
the  operation  of  the  postal  service  is 
clear.  It  is  one  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment. We  as  Members  of  Congress  re- 
alize because  of  the  separation  of  powers 
between  legislative  administrative,  the 
Post  Office  Department  must  administer 
there  laws. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  with  more 
than  500.000  employees  and  over  $2,750,- 
000.000  to  spend,  the  people  could  be 
provided  Just  a  little  better  postal  service 
than  they  are  receiving  today. 


Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkint  and  the  Weber 
Basin  Project 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ARTHUR  V.  WATKINS 

I  or   UTAR 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr  WATKINS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the  Rec- 
ord some  of  the  communications  I  have 
received  in  praise  of  my  action  in  se- 
curing Sl.350.000  to  start  the  long-de- 
layed Weber  Basin  reclamation  project. 
This  is  the  first  reclamation  start  in  my 
State  in  almost  20  years  and  it  is  one 
of  the  proudest  accomplishments  of  my 
Ufe. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows; 

OcDEN.  Utah. 
The  Honorable  ArrHu«  V.  Watkins, 
United  States  Senate: 
President's   signature   on    bill    for    appro- 
priation  to  start  construction  Weber  Basin 
project  has  made  truly  significant  history  for 
this  total  area.     You  personally  must  take 
great  pride  In  this  outstanding  accomplish- 
ment     We  congratulate  you  most  sincerely 
and     gratefully    recognize     the    tremendous 
service  you  have  rendered  to  the  northern 
part  of  Utah. 

W  R  Wran. 
President,  Weber  Basin  Water  Con- 
tervaTicy  District, 


OcDEN,  Utah. 
The  Honorable  Aithxti  V.  Watkins, 
United  States  Senate: 
District  2  of  Utah  Water  Users  Association 
has  supported  Weber  Basin  project  for  many 
years  and  now  most  gratified  to  learn  Presi- 
dent signed  bin  appropriating  funds  for  con- 
struction this  project  so  Important  to  t>ene- 
ficlal  use  of  water  resources  of   basin.     We 
commend  your  diligence  In  attaining  this  ob- 
jective and  extend  thanks  for  your  persistent 
efforts. 

Arlix  S.  Cakpbxll. 
President.    District    2.    Utah    Water 
Users  Association. 


OcoEir,  Utah. 
Senator  AKTHtm  V.  Watkins, 
Senate  Office  Building: 
We  express  our  appreciation  for  your  time 
and  effort  In  obtaining  funds  for  initial  con- 
struction of  Weber  Basin  project. 

ARTHtTH  P.  Brown. 
Chairman,  Board  of  Weber  County 
^       Commissioners. 

Morgan,  Utah. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins: 

Just  received  word  that  the  Weber  Basin 
bill  has  passed  and  been  signed  by  President 
Truman.  Wish  to  convey  our  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  your  effort  in  making  this 
possible. 

Herbert  J.  Whittieh, 
Chairman,  Board  County  Commissioners. 

OcDEN,  Utah. 
Hon.  Arthitr  V.  Watkins, 
United   States    Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C: 
No  project  in  history  of  Ogden  has  been 
followed  more  closely  by  disbursing  Interests 
of  community  than  Weber  Basin.  We  are 
all  delighted  to  hear  President  signed  appro- 
priation that  starts  construction  on  this  tre- 
mendous development.  I  congratulate  you 
personally  on  your  Initiative  and  continuous 
action  to  get  these  resulu.     Our  best  wishes. 

J.  A.  Howell. 
Chairman,  Water  Development  Com- 
mittee    of     Ogden     Chamber     of 
Commerce. 

OcocN,  Utah. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins, 
United  States  Senate: 
Davls-Weber    Counties    Municipal    Water 
Development  Association,  organized  for  pur- 
pose  of   sponsoring   and   supporting   Weber 
Basin  project.  thrUled  with  results  your  ef- 
forts which  provided  construction  money  for 
this  tremendous  project  which  means  much 
to  economic  welfare,  and  In  fact  very  exist- 
ence, of  communities  up  and  down  Wasatch 
front.      Please   accept   our   congratulations 
and  high  praise  for  this  outstanding  work. 
Harold  E.  Ellison, 

President. 

Coalville,  Utah. 
Senator  Arthur  V.  Watkins: 

The  Summit  County  commissioners  appre- 
ciate your  efforts  In  obtaining  an  appropria- 
tion for  the  Weber  River  water  conservancy 
dUtrlct. 

Lloto  a.  Olsen. 

Chairman. 


The  Tax  Scandals 


EXTENSION  CP  REMARKS 

OF  "_      • 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  included  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat.  Sat- 
urday. May  31. 1952.  entitled  "That  'Com- 
promise* Again";  also  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  St.  Louis, 
Mo..  Thursday,  May  29,  1952,  entitled 
"Pacts  Come  First." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  - 


(From  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)   Globe-Democrat 
of  May  31.  1952] 

That  Compromise  Again 

As  a  result  of  several  months'  digging  into 
Internal  Revenue  Bureau  records.  Delaware's 
Senator  Williams  has  charged  formally  In  the 
Senate  that  the  Treasury  Department  al- 
lowed the  late  gangster  Al  Capone  and 
assorted  members  of  his  mob  to  pay  $130,000 
In  full  settlement  of  Government  tax  claims 
totaling  $1,011,650. 

Further,  he  said,  the  Justice  Department 
took  no  action  to  collect  tax  delinquencies 
totaling  $92,914  from  Al  Capone's  brother, 
Ralph,  until  after  the  congressional  exposes 
in  the  Revenue  Bureau  had  begun.  The  lat- 
ter. Senator  Willums  said.  Is  seeking  a  com- 
promise now. 

The  charge  obviously  calls  for  a  full  in- 
vestigation. It  would  Indeed  be  a  mockery  of 
Justice  if  it  were  shown  the  worst  of  the 
prohlbltlon-era  gangsters,  who  was  brought 
to  a  halt  only  by  virtue  of  Income-tax  laws, 
won  concessions  running  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  from  that  very  same 
agency.  It  would  amount  as  Senator  Wil- 
liams said,  to  a  Federal  underwriting  of 
Capone's  nefarious  activities. 

But,  more  Important,  it  calls  for  an  ex- 
haustive Inquiry  Into  the  rationality  of  the 
Revenue  Bureau's  whole  system  of  compro- 
mising claims.  This  newspaper  has  argued 
before  that  logic  says  a  taxpayer  either  owes  a 
specific  sum  or  he  does  not.  It  the  tax  laws 
are  so  obscure  different  formulas  for  com- 
putation are  honestly  possible,  then  what  Is 
required  Is  a  change  In  the  laws,  not  a  system 
of  compromises. 

Conflicts  are  understandable  In  the  case 
of  business  firms  which  must  contend  with 
multiple  tax  statutes  and  the  Intricacies  of 
figuring  reserves,  depreciation,  and  the  many 
other  factors  affecting  tax  liability.  But  the 
wage-earning,  tax-withheld  individual  is 
dubious  about  a  procedure  which  allows 
those  In  higher  brackets  to  beat  down  claims. 
He  win  be  even  more  dubious  concerning  a 
person  like  Capone,  who  seems  to  have 
achieved  substantial  compromise  victories, 
though  his  sources  of  Income  were  question- 
able tliroughout  his  career. 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch  of 

May  29.  19521 

Facts  Come  First 

In  making  charges  and  denials  concern- 
ing tax  favors  to  racketeers.  S:nator  John 
J.  Williams  and  Internal  Revenue  Commis- 
sioner John  B.  Dunlap  seem  to  ha"e  their 
tenses  mixed,  so  the  denial  does  not  always 
meet  the  charge. 

The  Delaware  Senator,  who  prompted  dis- 
closures of  many  tax  scandals,  now  charges 
that  the  Revenue  Bxireau  has  given  tax 
breaks  to  notorious  racketeers.  This  Is 
mostly  In  the  past  tense.  He  cites  three 
cases  dating  back  to  prohibition  and  Involv- 
ing not  only  the  late  Al  Capone  but  his 
brother  Ralph  or  "Bottles,"  and  Jake  "Greasy 
Thumb"  Guzlk. 

Commissioner  Dunlap  denies  that  his 
bureau  Is  giving  breaks  to  racketeers.  This 
is  generally  In  the  present  tense.  And  it  is 
true  that  the  cases  cited  by  Senator  Wil- 
liams go  back  long  before  Mr.  Dunlap  took 
on  the  Job  of  cleaning  up  the  tax  agency. 

Mr.  Dunlap.  however,  admits  he  does  not 
know  the  details  of  the  three  cases  cited  by 
the  Senator.  This  makes  his  denial  a  little 
like  rushing  to  the  breastworks  before  they 
are  built.  The  question  Is  not  so  much 
whether  the  tax  bureau  Is  granting  favors 
to  racketeers  but  whether  it  has,  and 
whether  the  Treasury  stUl  has  nearly  a  mil- 
lion dollars  coming  to  it  from  a  bunch  of 
hoodlums. 

This  Is  a  serious  question  for  the  moment. 
Commissioner  Dunlap.  who  has  been  very 
cooperative  in  connection  with  the  investi- 
gation of  revenue  scandals,  should  find  U 
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more  convenient   to   Investigate  the  three 
cases  before  attempting  a  general  rebuttal. 


Aa  Attempt  To  Save  Millioos  for  the 
Taxpayers 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  cHio 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  June  30.  1952.  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  save  millions  of  dollars 
for  the  taxpayers  of  this  country.  It 
was  consistent  with  other  amendments 
which  I  have  offered  to  reduce  spending. 

This  particular  amendment  would 
have  excepted  peanuts  from  the  parity 
program  as  a  basic  commodity.  I  have 
maintained  for  a  long  time  that  the  six 
so-called  basic  commodities  were  more 
political  than  basic.  They  are  corn, 
wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  and  pea- 
nuts. I  do  not  believe  that  any  sound- 
thinking  person  could  agree  that  to- 
bacco, rice,  and  peanuts  are  basic  to  the 
welfare  of  our  people  to  the  extent  that 
we  should  have  to  pay  for  them  twice — 
once  when  we  buy  the  product  and  once 
when  we  pay  taxes  to  artificially  support 
the  price. 

I  am  including  with  these  remarks  the 
statements  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  June  30,  1952,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, are  self-explanatory: 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  aa  foUows: 

"Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio: 
On  page  2,  line  5,  after  the  word  'commodity' 
Insert  the  words  'excepting  peanuts.'  " 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  frankly, 
from  the  fpte  of  the  previous  amendment, 
I  do  not  expect  1  "have  much  of  a  chance 
of  getting  this  amendment  adopted,  with 
only  about  100  Members  on  tlM  floor.  I 
do  think  a  very  good  case  can  be  nxude  for 
the  exception  of  peanuts. 

I  do  not  Icnow  whether  you  realize  or  not, 
but  in  this  bill  peanuts  are  defined  as  a 
basic  commodity,  basic  to  the  agriculture 
of  this  Nation.  I  happen  to  represent  a 
district  that  does  not  grow  any  peanuts, 
but  does  produce  a  lot  of  milk  and  butter 
and  meat,  and  I  do  not  see  anywhere  in 
the  basic  farm  legislation  that  any  of 
those  commodities  are  called  beislc.  Oh.  I 
know  the  argument  wlU  be  made  that  they 
are  perishable,  but  there  Is  a  great  deal 
of  question  In  my  mind  as  to  whether  or 
not  peanuts  can  be  stored.  I  wUi  say  this — 
that  the  Government  has  not  treated  pea- 
nuts as  a  storable  product  in  the  past.  'They 
have  treated  them  as  a  perishable  commod- 
ity, and  have  sold  them  for  crushing  imme- 
diately when  they  bought  them,  and  have 
in  effect  subsidized  peanut  growers. 

In  1950  there  were  2.277,000  acres  of  pea- 
nuts grown  in  this  country  as  against  83,- 
302,000  acres  of  corn.  Yet  the  peanut  pro- 
gram costs  the  taxpayers  considerably  more 
than  the  corn  program,  which  had  an  acre- 
age nearly  40  times  as  large.  The  peanut 
program  has  cost  the  taxpayers  or  did  cost 
the  taxpayers  in  the  year  1950,  $7.04  an  acre 
for  every  acre  of  peanuts  grown.  Next  high- 
est in  cost  was  wheat,  and  In  that  year  it 
was  less  than  one-third  as  mucb  as  pea- 
nuts. 

Mr.  KxmTKDT.  Air.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Kennidt.  Prom  1937  to  1990.  the  pea- 
nut price  support  baa  averaged  about  $2  an 
acre  as  compared  to  tobacco  at  only  50  cents 
•nd  wheat  only  25  cents. 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  That  U  correct.       ••   • 

Mr.  KzMirvDT.  I  think  the  gentleman's 
amendment  should  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Hat3  of  Ohio.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. I  want  to  say  further  in  the  years 
1933  through  1931.  the  Government  made 
money  on  two  basic  commodities  In  this 
act — tobacco  and  cotton.  It  lost  money  on 
the  other  four  conunoditles,  namely,  peanuts. 
wheat,  corn,  and  rice.  But  with  corn  and 
wheat  together  having  80  times  the  acre- 
age of  peanuts,  still  the  loss  on  peanuts  was 
$34,000,000  against  a  $70,000,000  loss  on  wheat. 
In  other  words,  we  have  picked  up  and  writ- 
ten into  the  basic-commodity  law  here,  or 
are  attempting  to  write  into  the  law.  a  com- 
modity which  In  my  opinion  Is  m  no  way 
basic.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  you 
might  as  well  write  In  that  radishes  are  a 
basic  commodity.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
acreage  compares,  but  I  think  there  must  be 
nearly  as  many  acres  in  radishes  as  there  are 
of  peanuts,  and  certainly  radishes  are  a  basic 
food  item. 

I  want  you  to  know  I  am  for  a  parity  pro- 
gram. I  believe  In  order  to  have  a  sound 
economy,  the  farmers  must  have  some  assur- 
ance that  they  can  plan  ahead  and  that  they 
Win  have  some  kind  of  guaranty  when  their 
crops  mature  as  to  the  kind  ol  price  that 
they  are  going  to  get.  I  believe  this  coun- 
try cannot  be  prosperous  without  a  sound 
agricultural   economy. 

I  say  to  you  when  we  stick  Into  the  law 
language  that  makes  such  Items  as  peanuts 
basic    commodities.   I   do   not    know   exactly'"""^' 
where  we  may  stop.     I  do  not  want  to  bore       ^ 
this  Committee    (Committee  of  the  Whol^ 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union)  with  a  lot  of  fig- 
ures, but  I  have  the  figures  for  all  commodi- 
ties, and  I  want  to  reiterate  that  with  all  the 
tremendous  acreage  of  the  other  basic  com- 
modities, peanuts  have  been  the  thing  that 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  the 
most  money. 

Mr.  Eberhartes.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  E3ERH.\RTE«.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  mm 
what  the  Government  paid  as  a  subsidy  for 
peanuts  in  the  las',  year  or  3  years  ago? 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  Right  at  this  time  I  have 
only  the  year  1950.  It  cost  the  Government 
$16,625,930  for  peanuts.  That  was  the  big- 
gest cost  to  the  Government  of  anything 
except  wheat,  but  wheat  had  61.000,000  acres 
as  against  2,000.000  acres  for  peanuts,  and 
the  cost  was  very  little  different. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  from  1933  through 
1951  peanuts  cost  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try $«4.000.000. 

Mr.  EBZRHAjrm.  And  that  was  paid  for  by 
the  taxpayers  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Hats  of  Ohio.  Paid  for  by  the  tax- 
payers all  over  the  United  States.  If  my 
amendment  Is  adopted,  this  cost  will  be  saved 
to  the  taxpayers. 


Axsurkf  Ovr  Materials  Resoarces: 
Present  and  Foture 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HOiN.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NrW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  Speaker,  appended 
are  important  excerpts  from  tiie  digest 


of  the  report  of  the  Prerident's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  entitled  "Resourcea 
for  Preedom,"  dealing  with  the  vital 
problem  of  assuring  our  materials  re- 
sources, present  and  future: 

What  Will  the  Tvtv**  Dkmajtd? 

There  Is  no  way  of  predicting  accurately 
bow  much  demand  there  will  be  for  any  one 
material  or  group  of  materials  In  the  future, 
because  there  are  always  the  unknowns  of 
changing  price  relationships,  expanding  tech- 
nology, new  products,  and  the  like.  If  tha 
price  of  copper  goes  very  high  more  alumi- 
num will  replace  It  than  If  the  rise  Is  only 
moderate — but  new  products  requiring  cop- 
per may  emerge  and  exert  an  opposltf  effect 
on  copper  demand.  Therefore  In  projecting 
po<>sible  future  demand  It  is  neces&ary  to  as- 
sume that  relative  prices  will  stay  the  sama 
as  In  1950.  which  they  are  most  unlikely 
to  do.  Some  new  substitution  trends  of  one 
material  for  another  are  already  In  motion, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  technology,  and  these 
have  been  taken  into  consideration  In  mak- 
ing a  first,  rough  measure  of  future  demand, 
althoiigh  there  is  no  attempt  here  to  fore- 
cast revolutionary  changes. 

Although  the  ONP  can  be  expected  to 
double  between  now  and  1975.  the  total 
materials  Input  necessary  for  this  will  not 
double,  but  perhaps  rise  only  50  to  60  per- 
cent. This  Is  because  the  ONP  will  raflact 
more  value  added  to  oMterlals  by  higher 
fabrication;  and  because  an  Increased  vol- 
ume  of  services  will  also  swell  the  CNP. 
Demand  for  materials  will  rlae  most  unevenly, 
sometimes  Increasing  one-quarter  or  less, 
sometimes  rising  fourfold  or  more.  Among 
the  major  dasslflcatloDs,  something  Ilka  this 
might  be  expected  In  the  United  States  ( 1975 

aared  to  1950) : 
^^/Demand  for  minerals  as  a  whole,  Includ- 
Jn^^/toetals,  fuels,  and  nonmetalUcs,  will  rise 
most — about  90  percent,  or  almost  double. 

Demand  for  Umber  wiU  n«e  iea&t — about 
10  percent. 

Demand  for  all  agricultural  products  will 
rise  somewhere  In  between — about  40  per- 
cent. 

In    addition   to   the   above: 

Demand  for  energy  in  all  forms  will  double. 

Demand  for  industrial  water  wiU  mcxaaaa 
roughly  170  percent. 

«  •  •  •  a 

I  mNBXAta 

Demand  for  iron,  copper,  lead,  and  dnc 
might  r  se  only  40  to  50  percent  over  tha 
next  quarter  century,  but  other  increases 
might  be:  fluorspar,  threefold:  bauxite  for 
aluminum,  fotirfold;  magnesium,  eighleen- 
fold  to  twentyfold  (the  largest  projected  ta- 
crease  for  any  material ) . 

Demand  for  a  nonmetaUlc  mineral  Uke 
fluorspar  typically  represents  why  there  Is  a 
materials  problem.  Fluorspar  used  to  find 
Its  principal  use  as  a  flux  In  steelmaklng. 
As  steel  production  Increases,  there  Is  more 
and  more  demand  for  fluorspar,  but  over  and 
above  this,  modem  technology  has  found 
additional  uses  for  fluorspar  as  a  source  ma- 
terial for  refrigerants,  new  types  of  plastics. 
propeUant  gases,  oU  reflnUig  reagenU.  In  the 
production  of  aluminum,  and  the  fluorida- 
tion of  water  supplies  to  prevent  dental 
decay. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE  PRINCIPLE  OF  LXAST  COST 

With  the  United  Statoa  aoonomy  facing 
stronger  and  stronger  prcaauraa  toward  rU- 
Ing  real  costs  of  materials,  this  Commission 
beUeves  that  national  materials  policy  should 
be  founded  squarely  on  the  principle  of  buy- 
ing at  the  least  cost  possible  for  equivalent 
values.  With  growth  pressing  so  heavily 
against  our  resource  base  we  cannot  afford 
to  legislate  against  this  principle  for  the 
benefit  of  particular  producer  groups  at  the 
expense  of  our  consumers  and  foreign  neigh- 
bors, and  ultimately  with  prejudice  to  our 
own  economic  growth  and  security. 
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This  cardinal  principle  of  least  cost  has 
application  to  all  major  sectors  of  national 
materials  policy:  to  development  of  domes- 
tic resources,  to  energy  and  technology,  to 
Imports  of  foreign  materials,  and  to  security, 
lu  application  is  most  often  challenged, 
however,  with  respect  to  ImporU  and  secu- 
rity. 

That  our  economy  can  best  develop  by 
obtaining  Its  materials  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  Is  most  often  attacked  by  those 
whose  costs  are  higher  than  those  of  foreign 
competitors.  It  is  they  who  ask  for  restric- 
tion of  Imports  on  the  grounds  of  "protecting 
the  American  standard  of  living  from  the 
competition  of  lower  paid  foreign  labor." 
This  argument  Is  often  buttressed  with  the 
assertion  that  we  should  strive  to  be  as 
self-sufBclent  as  possible  in  view  of  the  secu- 
rity risks  we  face. 

The  Commission  feels  strongly  that  this 
line  of  argument  is  fallacious  and  dangerous. 
The  Idea  that  the  American  standard  of  liv- 
ing must  be  protected  from  low-cost  foreign 
supplies  based  upon  cheap  labor  Is  an  Idea 
based  on  vmemployment  psychology.  In  a 
full  employment  situation  the  supply  of  any 
material  from  abroad  at  a  price  below  that 
of  our  domestic  costs  (provided  It  does  not 
represent  a  temporary  dumping)  does  not 
lower  the  standard  of  living,  but  actuaUy 
helps  push  It  higher.  In  the  United  States  It 
enables  us  to  use  manpower  and  equipment 
to  better  advantage  In  making  something 
that  is  worth  more  than  the  cheaper  mate- 
rial that  can  be  obtained  from  abroad. 
Abroad  our  purchases  will  contribute  to  a 
Btrangthenlng  of  economic  life  and  Improve- 
ment of  working  conditions  in  the  nations 
from  whom  we  import. 

It  Is  true  that  where  our  domestic  indus- 
tries face  a  considerable  reduction  in  output, 
with  employees  and  capital  unable  to  trans- 
fer quickly  to  more  remunerative  activities, 
the  Government  has  the  responsibility  of 
easing  the  transition  to  the  new  situation. 
ThU,  however,  is  hardly  likely  to  be  an  Im- 
portant problem  in  the  materials  field,  where 
even  the  declining  industries  are  more  likely 
to  be  faced  with  a  shortage  of  manpower 
than  with  a  surplus. 

THE  PaOBLEM  OF  sECtrsrrT 

As,  In  one  material  after  another,  we  reach 
the  stage  at  which  w*  must  turn  abroad  for 
additional  supplies,  the  point  may  be  raised 
that  we  are  endangering  our  security  by  de- 
pendence on  foreign  sources;  on  "fair  weath- 
er friends"  whose  supplies  in  time  of  war  will 
not  be  available  to  us. 

This  point  is  substantial  enough  for  se- 
rious consideration.  The  Issue  must  be  de- 
fined. It  is  to  gain  the  greatest  security 
at  the  lowest  cost.  Sometimes  the  least-cost 
route  to  security  is  to  give  special  aid  to 
domestic  Industry,  sometimes  It  is  not;  when 
aid  Is  Indicated  It  Is  always  best  to  tailor 
It  to  the  specific  situation.  Self-sufflclency 
for  many  materials  Is  impossible;  for  many 
others  It  Is  economic  nonsense.  It  Is  cer- 
tainly not  true  that  for  all  materials  an 
unqualified  dependence  on  domestic  sup- 
plies Is  the  t>est  in  the  end.  even  when 
physically  possible.  With  some  materials, 
peacetime  dependence  on  domestic  supplies 
may  mean  such  depletion  that  If  war  comes 
a  reserve  which  might  otherwise  have  ex- 
Icted  will  have  been  destroyed.  With  some 
materials  It  is  much  more  economical  to 
dep>end  upon  expanded  output  In  safe  areas 
abroad  and  on  stockpiles  built  In  whole  or 
In  part  on  foreign  supplies  than  to  main- 
tain a  domestic  Industry  behind  elaborate 
and  expensive  protection.  With  some  ma- 
terials It  may  be  advisable  to  maintain  a 
domestic  Industry  which  normally  supplies 
only  part  of  our  requirements,  but  Is  cap- 
able of  a  rapid  expansion.  It  Is  far  from 
obvious  that  because  we  need  a  material 
desperately  In  wartime,  the  one  beat  solu- 
tion Is  to  maintain  a  high -cost  domestic 
industry  In  peacetime.  That  may  some- 
times be  proper,  but  It  Is  not  generally  so. 


and  our  policy  must  be  to  make  separate 
decisions  based  on  examination  of  the  par- 
ticular merits  of  each  case. 

The  fallacy  of  self-sufllclency  as  a  basic 
guide  to  a  sound  materials  policy  is  that 
It  costs  too  much.  In  every  way.  A  50-cent 
Increase  per  barrel  of  petroleum  or  a  2-cent 
Increase  In  the  average  price  per  pound 
of  basic  metals  would  add  to  our  annual 
bin  for  these  materials  about  $1,000,000,000 
and  $2,600,000,000  respectively.  Yet  It  U 
not  In  dollars  alone  that  the  Increased  costs 
of  self-sufllclency  would  be  paid.  Other 
countries  In  the  free  world  find  markets 
for  their  exports  In  the  United  States  and 
we.  to  our  profit,  are  a  principal  source 
of  Industrial  products  for  them.  Interfer- 
ences with  these  normal  channels  of  trade 
in  the  name  of  self-sufllclency  would  in- 
evitably check  economic  growth  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  political  conse- 
quences of  self-sufllclency,  with  Its  accom- 
panying damage  to  carefully  established  se- 
curity arrangements,  would  prove  even  more 
serious. 

•  •  •  •  • 

THE   FUNDAMENTAL  CONCEPTS 

The  report  sums  up  the  convictions  of  the 
Commission  as  follows: 

First,  we  share  the  belief  of  the  American 
people  In  the  principles  of  growth.  Where 
there  may  be  any  unbreakable  upper  limits 
to  the  continuing  growth  of  our  economy  we 
do  not  pretend  to  know,  but  It  must  be  part 
of  the  materials  task  to  examine  all  ap- 
parent limits. 

Second,  we  believe  In  private  enterprise  as 
the  most  efflcaclous  way  of  performing  In- 
dustrial tasks  In  the  United  States.  We  be- 
lieve In  a  minimum  of  Interference  with  Its 
patterns,  but  this  does  not  mean  we  be- 
lieve this  minimum  must  be  set  at  zero. 
Private  enterprise  Itself  has  often  asked  for 
help  or  restraints  from  government;  we  have 
thus  long  experienced  a  mixture  of  private 
and  public  Influences  on  our  economy.  The 
Commission  sees  no  reason  either  to  blink 
this  fact  or  to  decry  It.  believing  that  the 
coexistence  of  great  private  and  public 
strength  is  not  only  desirable  but  essential 
to  our  preservation. 

Third,  we  believe  that  the  destinies  of  the 
United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  free  non- 
Communist  world  are  inextricably  bound  to- 
gether. Applied  to  the  materials  problem, 
this  belief  Implies  that  If  the  United  States  Is 
to  Increase  Its  Imports  of  raw  materials — as 
we  believe  It  must — It  must  return  in  other 
forms  strength  for  strength  to  match  what 
It  receives.  If  we  fall  to  work  for  a  rise  In  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  rest  of  the  free 
world,  we  thereby  hamper  and  Impede  the 
further  rise  of  our  own,  and  equally  lessen 
the  chances  of  democracy  to  prosper  and 
peace  to  reign  the  world  over. 

THE     RECOMMENDATIONS     OF     THE     COMMISSION 

The  Commission  made  over  70  recom- 
mendations to  ease  the  materials  problem 
and  to  ensure  as  far  as  possible  against  the 
threat  of  rising  real  costs.  These  recom- 
mendations appear  In  full  In  volume  I  of  the 
Commission's  report.  The  recommendations 
that  follow  here  are  a  partial  list  in  abbrevi- 
ated form  (page  references  below  are  to  full 
recommendations  In  President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  vol.  I) : 

To  improve  our  domestic  materials  position 
in  mineral  resources 

The  Commission  recommended  that — 
A  complete  census  of  the  minerals  Indus- 
try should  be  taken  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  every  5  years;  that  governmental  pro- 
grams of  fact  gathering  and  economic  anal- 
ysis concerning  minerals,  particularly  In  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  should  be  Im- 
proved to  make  good  present  serious  lacks 
in  data,  and  that  complementary  programs 
of  fact  gathering  and  analysis  by  Industry 
groups  be  undertaken  or  strengthened. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  I.  p.  26.) 


The  United  States  Oeologlca!  Surrey  should 
speed  up  the  geological  mapping  of  the 
United  States  and  Alaska,  and  take  leader- 
ship In  establishing  a  national  system  of  as- 
sembling geologic  data  from  drill  cores  and 
other  sources.  (President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  vol.  I.  p.  29.) 

Intensified  programs  for  research  to  Im- 
prove exploration  methods  for  solid  minerals 
need  to  be  Initiated  by  the  Government  act- 
ing with  private  Industry  and  universities; 
where — but  only  where — private  Industry 
cannot  be  expected  to  undertake  it,  direct 
minerals  exploration  by  Government  should 
be  a  continuing  activity  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey  and  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  I,  p.  29.) 

The  alternative  of  leasing  should  be  made 
available  for  all  federally  owned  mineral 
deposits  to  which  only  the  location  system 
now  applies,  the  individual  prospector 
determining  which  system  he  wishes  to  use; 
certain  specified  reforms  should  be  made  in 
the  present  mining  laws  governing  the  loca- 
tion system.  (President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  32.) 

Percentage  depletion  on  minerals  deposits 
should  be  retained  as  a  tax  Incentive,  but 
present  rates  should  be  raised  no  further. 

(The  Commission  pointed  out  the  dangers 
of  applying  the  percentage  depletion  device 
to  minerals  for  which  risk  Involved  In  dis- 
covery is  relatively  small,  and  urged  Con- 
gress to  reconsider  recent  additions  to  the 
list  of  materials  subject  to  tho  percentage 
depletion  privilege.)  (President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  3f.) 

Present  limitations,  applying  to  minerals 
other  than  oil  and  gas,  on  the  amount  of 
permitted  expending  of  exploration  costs 
should  be  removed.  (President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  35.) 

Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  give  finan- 
cial assistance  (up  to  $103,000  to  an  appli- 
cant) to  small  mining  operations,  to  support 
prospecting  for  new  deposits  of  strategic 
minerals;  the  advances  authorized  should  be 
of  the  order  of  $15,000,000  over  5  years. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  I,  p.  38.) 

To  improve  our  domestic  materials  position 
in  forest  resource: 

The  Commission  recommended  that — 

The  Federal  Government.  In  cooperation 
with  States,  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
fire  protection  and  Nation-wide  pest  control 
In  forest  lands,  and  on  new  planting;  forestry 
and  forest  product  research  should  be  In- 
creased. (President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, vol.  I,  p.  41.) 

Six  thousand  miles  of  access  roads  should 
be  built  by  the  Government  to  open  up  fed- 
erally owned  commercial  timber  lands  In  the 
West.  (President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission,  vol.  I,  p.  44.) 

There  should  be  great  expansion  of  tech- 
nical assistance  to  small-scale  woodland 
owners  and  timber  processors,  and  a  national 
system  of  forest  credit  and  forest  Insurance. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  I,  pp.  42-44.) 

The  Federal  Government  should  assist  the 
States  In  establishing  systems  of  compulsory 
regulation  of  destructive  timber  cutting  on 
private  land;  If,  after  5  years,  serious  gaps 
remain  In  State  systems  of  regulation,  the 
Federal  Government  should  establish  mini- 
mum-cutting regulations.  (President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp.  42-44.) 

To  relieve  tax  pressure  toward  premature 
cutting,  the  States  should,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, substitute  yield  taxes  for  ad  valorem 
taxes  In  timber.  (President's  Materials  Pol- 
icy Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  43.) 

To  stimulate  foreign  trade  and  open  up  new 
free  world  material  sources 

The  Commission  recommended  that — 
The  United  States  should  negotiate  gov- 
ernment-to-government agreements  with  re- 
source countries,  designed  to  encourage  and 
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protect  the  enormoiis  Investment  necessary 
to  create  new  materials  production  abroad. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Conunlssion, 
vol.  I,  p.  69.) 

(It  was  also  the  Commission's  view  tlxat 
United  States  representatives  shoiild  encoiu"- 
age  a  wider  use  of  United  Nations  technical 
assistance  In  geological  siorveylng  and  min- 
erals exploration  in  the  underdeveloped 
countries.)-  (President's  Materials  PoUcy 
Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  74.) 

The  United  States  should  expand,  perhaps 
to  as  much  as  $4,000,000  a  year.  Its  own  tech- 
nical assistance  along  the  lines  of  geological 
surveys,  preliminary  exploration,  and  mining 
technology  advice,  with  assurances  from  the 
reBOurce-countrles'  governments  that  they 
will  promote  conditions  favorable  to  develop- 
ing new  mineral  resources  discovered. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  1.  p.  74.) 

When  current  emergency  agencies  (like 
DMPA)  eventually  disband,  a  permanent 
agency  should  be  empowered  to  make  long- 
term  purchase  contracts,  including  price 
guaranties,  with  resoiirce  nations;  to  make 
loans  for  foreign  materials  production  where 
special  security  interests  Justify  assumption 
of  risks  beyond  those  assumable  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  (President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  pp.  75-76.) 

Legislation  explicitly  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment to  enter  into  management  contracts 
for  foreign  materials  expansion  should  be 
enacted  by  the  Congress.  (President's  Ma- 
teriais  PoUcy  Commission,  vol  I,  p.  77.) 

There  should  be  permanent  legislation  em- 
powering the  elimination  of  duty,  apart  from 
reciprocal  action  by  other  countries,  when 
United  States  need  for  imports  of  a  particu- 
lar material  becomes  crucial.  (President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  79.) 
(Tlie  Commission  believes  there  should 
also  be  expansion  of  authority  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act  to  reduce 
duties  on  raw  materials  In  which  the  United 
States   is   deficient) . 

The  Buy  American  Act,  characterized  by 
the  Commission  as  "a  relic  of  depression 
psychology"  should  be  repealed.  (Presi- 
dent's Materials  Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p. 
79.) 

There  should  be  a  continuing  study  of 
world  materials  demand  and  production, 
with  statistics  maintained  by  the  United 
Nations:  special  international  study  g^roups 
should  be  set  up  when  particular  difficulties 
are  encountered,  slm;lir  to  those  now  re- 
viewing wool,  rubber,  and  tin.  (President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  vol.  I.  p.  82.) 
(For  reducing  market  Instability  the  Com- 
mission saw  promising  possibilities  in  the 
multilateral  contract,  such  as  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement  and  In  testing  In- 
ternational buffer  stocks  as  compensating 
Inventories  In  a  few  materials.)  (Presi- 
dents Materials  PoUcy  Commission,  vol.  I, 
p.  90.) 

Certain  changes  in  the  United  States  tax 
laws  should  be  made  to  spxir  materials  In- 
vestment by  United  States  citizens  in  foreign 
countries  as  follows:  allowing  taxpayem  to 
elect  annually  between  "per  coxintry"  and 
"over-all  limitation"  in  claiming  credits  on 
their  United  States  tax  bill  for  taxes  paid 
abroad:  permitting  deferral  of  reporting  in- 
come until  actually  received:  extending  the 
privilet^e  of  filing  con«olldat«d  returns  with 
foreign  subsidiaries:  allowing  stockholders  in 
foreign  corporations  which  have  invested  In 
exploration  and  development  to  treat  part 
Of  their  dividends  as  a  tax-free  return  of 
capital  rather  than  as  taxable  Income. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.    I,    pp.   70-71.)  ' 

To  increase  energy  sources  and  improve  our 
technology 

The  Commission  recommended  that — 
The  CJovernment    (National   Sectirlty   Re- 
sources Board,  together  with  the  Department 
Of  the  Interior)  should  undertake  a  contlnu- 


Ing  study  of  producing  synthetic  liquid  fiiels 
from  oil  shales  and  from  coal,  considered  in 
relation  to  national  security  needs  and  the 
outlook  for  future  petroleum  supplies. 
(President's  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  I,  p.  111.) 

The  Commission  expressed  a  conviction 
that  there  is  substantial  room  for  further 
progress  in  conserving  natural  gas  by  cur- 
tailing flaring,  encouraging  unit  operations, 
and  the  like.  (President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  114.) 

Limited  financial  assistance  shoxild  be 
given  by  the  Qovemment  to  private  com- 
panies that  will  undertake  the  production  of 
oil  from  shale,  the  purpose  being  to  encour- 
age construction  of  small-scale  commercial 
plants  as  soon  as  possible.  (President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  111.) 

In  cooperation  with  private  Industry,  latwr, 
and  research  organizations,  the  Government 
should  undertake  a  thorough  study  of  re- 
search and  development  work  relating  to 
coal,  and  formulate  a  strong  program  to  ad- 
vance coal  technology.  Congress  should  pro- 
vide ample  fimds  to  carry  out  the  Govern- 
ment's share  of  thlF  vital  program.  (Presi- 
dent's Materials  Po.acy  Commission,  voL  I. 
p.  117.) 

The  Nation'^  remaining  hydroelectric  po- 
tential should  be  developed  as  fully  and  rap- 
idly as  economically  feasible,  with  priority 
given  to  action  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  Niagara, 
and  Columbia  River  areas.  (President's  Ma- 
terlals  Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.   121.) 

Present  cooperative  arrangements  between 
AEC  and  privately  owned  electric  utility 
companies  for  developing  economic  ways  to 
obtain  electric  power  from  atomic  sources 
should  be  continued,  and  the  tempx)  of  de- 
velopment w<M-k  stepped  up  as  hlf?h  as  the 
demands  of  security  permit.  (President's 
Materials  PoUcy  Commission,  voi.  I.  p.  122.) 

Per  aid  in  basic  research  on  which  many 
materials  problems  depend,  the  appropria- 
tions of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
should  be  raised  (from  the  •3.500.(X)0  appro- 
priated In  1952)  to  the  •15,000.000  limit  which 
Congress  wrote  Into  its  basic  act;  and  the 
Congress  should  reexamine  the  biMes  on 
which  it  set  this  limit  so  low.  (President's 
Materials  Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  145.) 

For  conseri>ation  and  the  national  aecuritp 

The  Commission  recommended  that — 
The  Federal  Government  should  encourage 
Immediate  explorations  for  oil  on  publicly 
owned  offshore  lands:  lessee  to  private  com- 
panies, whether  by  the  Federal  Government 
or  the  States,  shoiild  contain  provisions 
requiring  well  spacing  or  withdrawal  rates 
calculated  to  Increase  the  normal  life  of  the 
pools  to  provide  faster  withdrawals  If  ever 
required  by  needs  of  war.  (President's  Ma- 
terials Policy  Commission,  vol.  I,  p.  110.) 

The  Research  and  Development  Board  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  should  give  point- 
ed and  continuing  attention  to  finding  ways 
whereby  the  MiUtary  Establishment  can 
make  more  efficient  use  of  materials,  and 
contribute  more  to  Improving  the  Nation's 
general  materials  position;  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  report  annually  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congn-as  on  progress  In  thla 
field.  (President's  Materials  Policy  Commis- 
sion, vol    I,  p.  161.) 

The  Secretary  of  Defense,  Jointly  with  the 
Secretaries  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force. 
and  cooperating  with  the  Budget  Bureau  and' 
the  National  Security  P.e6ources  Board,  should 
make  a  thoroughgoing  review  oX  Department 
of  Defense  arrangements  for  conserving 
scarce  materials  and  Increasing  scrap  re- 
covery. (President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, vol.  I,  p.  161.) 

StockpUlng  of  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials should  be  made  a  permanent  Instru- 
ment of  national  materials  policy  and  pro- 
vision of  adequate  funds  at  all  times  for 
orderly  pxarchases  should  be  fixed  and  con- 


stxmt  policy;  annual  reviews  of  stockpile 
objectives  should  never  be  omitted  or  de- 
layed, and  should  Include  study  of  the  eflects 
of  stockpiling  on  the  economies  of  the  United 
States  and  of  other  nations;  stockpile  ac- 
quisitions should  be  made  at  minimum  cost, 
without  favoritism  to  any  prodiicer  or  group 
of  producers;  and  no  withdrawals  from  stock- 
pile, except  those  necessary  for  routine  oper- 
ations, should  be  authorized  except  in  a 
declared  emergency.  (President's  Materials 
Policy  Commission,  vol.  1,  pp.  163-164.) 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  Is  "overwhelm- 
ingly expedient"  for  national  security  in  ma- 
terials supply,  and  for  this  reason  alone  its 
development  should  be  initiated  In  the  near 
future.  (President's  Materials  Policy  Com- 
mission, vol.  I.  p.  167.) 

To  provide  a  continuing  matertmls  policy 
The  Commission  recommended  that — 
Each  agency  of  the  Oo\-emment  concerned 
with  primary  data  on  materials  should 
strengthen  tts  own  fact  gathering,  analytical 
and  programing  machinery  so  that  the 
Grovernment's  total  efforts  In  this  field  will 
be  adequate  to  meet  the  total  materials 
problem. 

The  National  Security  Resources  Board 
should  be  directed,  and  provided  with  ade- 
quate funds,  to  collect  in  on*  plr.ce  the  facts, 
analyses,  and  program  plans  of  other  agencies 
on  materials  and  energy  problems  and  re- 
lated technological  and  special  security  prob- 
lems: to  evaluate  materials  programs  and 
policies  In  all  these  fields;  to  recommerMl 
appropriate  action  for  the  guidance  of  the 
President,  the  Congress,  and  the  executive 
agencies,  and  to  report  annually  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  stttiatlon  and  major  Iong-rang« 
problems  In  the  materials  field.  To  the 
mileet  extent  consistent  with  national  secu- 
rity, such  reports  should  be  made  public. 
(Pre«»denfs  Materials  Policy  Commission, 
vol.  1,  p.  171.) 


An  Op«n  Letter  to  Teadieri 


EXTENSION  OF  RETIARKS 

OF 

•        HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

or    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RFPREKENTATIVB8 

Monday.  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  SHAFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  in- 
clude An  Open  Letter  to  Teachers,  bf 
Paul  Woodring,  prominent  and  highly 
regarded  west-coast  educator  who  is  now 
professor  of  education  at  the  Western 
Washington  College  of  Education.  This 
open  letter  In  the  July  issue  of  Harper's 
magrazine  should  be  must  reading  for 
legislators,  editors,  educators,  teachers, 
and  parents  of  school-age  children.  It 
concerns  current  criticisms  of  the  pub- 
lic schools: 

Ajf  OPKjf  LxTTEB  TO  Trftcnna 
(By  Paul  Woodring) 

By  this  late  date  It  must  be  obvious  to 
everyone  engaged  in  teaching  that  a  strong 
ground  swell  Is  running  against  us.  £Qtir« 
Issues  oX  popular  magasines  and  of  Journals 
of  opinion  have  been  devoted  to  critical  ex- 
aminations of  public  education,  each  year 
more  books  are  published  which  attack  cur- 
rent educational  practices,  and  In  meetings 
of  boards  of  education  m^ire  and  more  voic^ 
are  being  raised  demanding  changes  In  tta« 
schools. 

While  educators  are  weU  aware  that  thess 
criticisms  are  being  made,  most  of  them  hava 
been  strangely  reluctant  to  interpret  them 
fairly.    They  have  persisted  in  beUevlne  that 
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all  these  attacks  are  motivated  by  malice,  by 
a  desire  to  reduce  taxes,  or  by  ignorance  of 
what  la  actually  going  on  in  the  schools. 

If  we  win  but  spend  a  little  time  with 
groupjs  of  thoughtful  and  Informed  citizens 
under  circumstances  in  which  we  are  not 
Identified  as  educators,  we  wUl  quickly  learn 
that  our  assumptions  as  to  the  source  of  the 
criticism  have  been,  in  large  part,  based  upon 
wUhful  or  ostrlchlUte  thinking.  We  wiU  find 
that  many  of  the  criticisms  of  contemporary 
education  come  from  honest  and  Informed 
citizens  who  are  sincerely  concerned  about 
one  or  more  aspects  of  the  current  educa- 
tional trend.  While  It  Is  true  that  some  of 
the  most  vocal  critics  have  been  misinformed 
and  that  others  have  ulterior  motives,  the 
great  public  enthusiasm  for  these  criticisms 
rests  upon  a  long-standing  and  long-sup- 
(M-essed  feeling  of  vague  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  large  numt>ers  of  parents  and 
other  adults. 

We  can  quell  this  dissatisfaction  neither  by 
caUlng  our  critics  names  such  as  "reaction- 
ary" nor  by  raising  suspicions  as  to  their  mo- 
tives. We  must  try  to  understand  the  true 
nature  of  the  criticism  and  answer  It  fairly, 
conceding  our  mUtakes  where  we  have  made 
mistakes. 

The  more  honent  and  better  informed  of 
the  critics  are  trying  to  say  these  things: 

1.  That  the  public  schools  in  a  democracy 
belong,  or  ought  to  belong,  to  the  people,  but 
that  professional  educators  have  progres- 
sively preempted  the  responsibility  for  policy 
making  to  such  an  extent  that  Interested 
citizens,  even  members  of  elected  boards  of 
education,  feel  that  they  no  longer  have  an 
adequate  part  In  the  establishment  of  basic 
educational  policies. 

2.  That  the  philosophy  of  pragmatl.«m  (or 
Instrumentallsm  or  experlmentallsm )  which 
hrs  come  almost  completely  to  dominate 
educational  thinking  in  the  United  States.  Is 
unacceptable  to  s  large  number  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

It  is  dlSlcuit  to  understand  how  any 
thoughtful  educatar  can  deny  either  of  these 
CDntentlons.  Certainly  the  final  control  of 
all  policy.  Including  educational  policy,  un- 
der a  representative  government  lies  with 
the  people.  A  clear  distinction  needs  to  be 
mnde  between  baste  policy  on  the  one  hand, 
and  technique  or  methodology  on  the  other. 
Such  a  distinction  Is  sometimes  difficult,  but 
usually  not  impossible.  The  public  will  be 
vilse  to  delegate  problems  of  methodology  to 
the  professional  group  best  able  to  decide 
them,  but  determination  of  fundamental 
policy  cannot  be  so  delegated.  This  Is  true 
not  merely  of  education  but  of  aU  profes- 
sions. In  medicine  the  public  is  well  ad- 
v.ted  to  leave  methodological  decisions  to 
members  of  the  medical  profession.  It  Is  the 
physician  who  can  best  decide  when  an  In- 
flamed appendix  should  be  removed  and 
what  Instruments  should  be  used  In  Its  re- 
moval; but  In  deciding  whether  an  Incurably 
111  Individual  should  be  put  out  of  his  misery 
the  physician  must  defer  to  the  decision  of 
the  people  who  make  such  decision  through 
their  legislatures,  for  this  Is  a  matter  of 
broad  public  policy. 

The  determination  of  the  most  effective 
method  of  teachlnij  history,  for  example.  Is  a 
professional  problem  best  decided  by  profes- 
sional teachers:  but  the  public  may  reason- 
ably decide,  as  a  matter  of  basic  policy,  that 
the  child,  during  the  course  of  his  education, 
should  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Amer- 
ican Institutions.  If  the  people  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  children  are  completing 
■cbool  with  an  Inadequate  understanding  of 
these  institutions  and  of  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  there  Is  a  danger  that  they  will  at- 
tempt through  legislation,  as  they  already 
have  In  some  States,  not  only  to  require  that 
a  policy  of  teaching  history  be  established, 
but  also  to  specify  exactly  how  It  shall  be 
taught. 

It  Is  widely  believed  that  educators  are 
dedicated  to  building  a  new  social  order,  and 


several  books  by  leading  educators  certainly 
lend  credence  to  this  idea,  though  it  is  most 
unlikely  that  many  classroom  teachers  hare 
ever  entertained  such  a  notion.  The  Intel- 
ligent citizen  believes  that  the  building  of  a 
new  social  order — If  a  new  social  order  is 
needed — is  a  task  for  all  the  people  and  that 
no  one  professional  group  should  determine 
by  Itself  the  direction  of  social  change.  Ed- 
ucators, as  citizens,  should  surely  take  part 
In  the  planning,  but  only  as  members  of  the 
total  society. 

The  charge  that  pragmatism  has  come  to 
dominate  educational  thought  in  American 
education  cannot  well  be  denied.  Most  ed- 
ucators will  gladly  admit  the  charge  but 
wUl  contend  that  this  Is  as  It  should  be. 
This  admission  seems  to  suggest  that  prag- 
matism has  become  the  new  dogmatism. 

This  Is  certainly  not  what  James  and 
Dewey  Intended  and  It  Is  difficult  to  see  how 
one  can  be  dogmatic  and  pragmatic  at  the 
same  time.  But  the  courses  In  educational 
philosophy  as  taught  In  many  teachers'  col- 
leges lead  students  to  the  conviction  that 
other  patterns  of  thought  are  obsolete,  that 
pragmatism  is  the  new  way  of  thinking.  In- 
formed people  outside  the  field  of  education 
are  pointing  out  that  this  may  be  the  new 
way  of  thinking  about  philosophical  prob- 
lems In  educational  circles,  but  that  prag- 
matism has  by  no  means  supplanted  other 
philosophies  among  contemporary  philoso- 
phers or  among  thoughtful  people  in  general. 

Subsidiary  to  the  two  major  criticisms, 
several  minor  but  still  Important  criticisms 
are  widely  heard.  Thece  may  be  summar- 
ized as  follows: 

1.  Public  education  has  extended  Itself  to 
Include  many  aspects  of  the  child's  life  not 
formerly  considered  the  province  of  the 
school,  and  this  extension  has  taken  place 
without   full   public   approval. 

2.  The  total  effect  of  the  new  education 
is  to  leave  the  child,  particularly  the  child 
of  average  or  less  than  average  Intelligence, 
without  a  set  of  values. 

3.  Education  has  become  antl-lntellec- 
tual.      It  has  tended  to  overemphafslze  large 

'  muscle  activity  and  to  underemphaslze  cere- 
bral activity.  (It  is  probably  a  small  minor- 
ity that  Is  unhappy  about  this  trend  but  it  Is 
an  Intelligent  and  vocal  minority.) 

4.  Education,  as  represented  by  textbooks, 
particularly  in  the  social  studies,  has  Inten- 
tionally or  unintentionally  shown  a  pretty 
consistent  political  list  to  the  left.  It  Is  felt 
that  the  schools  have  rightly  taken  a  strong 
stand  against  fascism  but  have  failed  to  take 
an  equally  strong  stand  against  communism. 
(This  criticism  does  not  seem  entirely  con- 
sistent with  numbers  2  and  3  above  but  of 
counse  these  criticisms  are  not  all  made  by 
the  same  people  and  hence  Inconsistency  is 
to  be  expected.) 

5.  It  is  widely  believed  that  the  children 
of  this  generation  have  failed  to  learn  such 
skills  as  reading,  oral  and  written  expres- 
sion, and  computation  as  well  as  did  their 
parents.  Perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  least 
supportable  of  all  the  criticisms  but  It  Is  the 
one  most  frequently  heard  and  one  to  which 
we  had  better  give  some  attention. 

We  would  be  well  advised  not  to  reject  any 
of  these  criticisms  without  at  least  a  very 
careful  hearing. 

n 

It  is  obvious  that  the  school  of  1952  does 
not  limit  itself  to  the  teaching  of  the  three 
R's.  Probably  none  of  our  critics  thinks 
that  it  should.  The  school  has  come  to  con- 
cern itself  with  the  child's  social  and  emo- 
tional development,  his  health,  his  leisure- 
time  activities,  and  his  vocational  training. 
This  extension  of  function,  which  has,  to  be 
sure.  Increased  the  cost  of  education,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  concept  of  the  "whole  child" 
which  has  become  one  of  the  best-known 
cliches  In  education.  This  concept  Is  In  need 
of  a  good  deal  of  psychological  reinterpreta- 
tlon,  but  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 


paper.  No  one  questions  that  the  child  de- 
velops as  a  whole  and  that  It  Is  difficult  and 
probably  unwise  to  try  to  separate  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  his  development.  But  whether 
we  Uke  It  or  not,  the  child  always  has  learned 
and  always  vrill  learn  a  great  deal  outside  of 
the  school.  And  it  Is  by  no  means  imp>os- 
Blble  for  him  to  get  his  vocational  training  or 
to  develop  his  leisure-time  activities  outside 
the  school  If  that  Is  what  the  parents  want. 
And  though  the  school  cannot  free  Itself 
from  considerable  responsibility  for  the 
child's  social  and  emotional  development, 
this  does  not  mean  that  the  school  must 
take  exclusive  responsibiUty  for  such  de- 
velopment. It  seems  likely  that  If  the  prob- 
lem Is  presented  fairly  to  parents  they  will 
decide  that  the  school  should  continue  to  do 
most  of  the  things  It  now  does;  their  prin- 
cipal objection  seems  to  be  that  they  have 
not  had  an  adequate  part  in  making  the 
decision. 

The  question  of  values  Is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  difficult  faced  by  the  schools.  In 
most  cultures  the  schools  tend  to  perpetuate 
the  existing  values,  but  In  the  United  States 
of  today  values  are  clearly  In  a  state  of  con- 
fusion, and  If  the  schools  were  to  decide  to 
perpetuate  the  status  quo  they  would  find  It 
difficult  to  decide  Just  what  status  quo  to 
perpetuate.  It  was  certainly  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Dewey  to  eliminate  values  from  the 
schools.  It  was  his  Intention  that  values 
should  be  arrived  at  operationally,  and  of 
course  he  did  hold,  as  his  critics  assert,  that 
values  are  relative.  It  may  well  be  true  that 
the  attempt  to  establish  values  pragmatically 
has  been  unsuccessful  with  a  great  many 
children.  Certainly  this  operational  devel- 
opment of  a  personal  value  system  Is  a  diffi- 
cult process  and  one  not  clearly  understood 
by  a  great  many  teachers.  If  the  children 
are  being  allowed  to  complete  their  educa- 
tion with  no  sense  of  values  we  had  better 
face  up  to  the  situation  and  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

The  charge  that  there  Is  an  anti-Intellec- 
tual trend  In  the  schools  seems  to  stem  from 
Dewey's  much  misunderstood  "we  learn  by 
doing"  dictum.  Of  course.  Dewey,  who  In  his 
day  made  significant  contributions  to  learn- 
ing theory,  was  well  aware  that  reading  and 
thinking  are  forms  of  doing;  it  was  Dewey 
himself  who  said,  "Theory  is,  in  the  end,  the 
most  practical  of  all  things";  but  It  appears 
that  some  of  his  less  able  Interpreters  have 
assumed  that  "we  learn  by  doing"  means 
that  intellectual  or  symbolic  activity  should 
be  largely  replaced  by  large-muscle  activity. 
If  this  Is  true.  It  Is  time  that  psychologists 
make  a  greater  effort  to  straighten  out  the 
thinking  of  these  confused  misinterpreters 
of  learning  theory. 

There  seems  to  be  no  real  reason  to  doubt 
that  teachers  as  a  group  are  as  loyal  to  their 
country  and  its  Institutions  as  are  any  other 
professional  group.  Of  course,  a  few  teachers 
are  members  of  subversive  organizations, 
Just  as  are  some  lawyers,  physicians,  ac- 
countants, ministers,  and  electricians.  But, 
except  In  possibly  a  very  few  localities,  one 
can  spend  his  life  as  a  teacher,  knowing  well 
hundreds  of  members  of  his  profession,  and 
meet  no  more  than  one  or  two  who  are  mem- 
bers of  subversive  groups.  Most  of  our  asso- 
ciates are  as  ready,  if  necessary,  to  fight  for 
their  country  and  its  Institutions  as  are  the 
members  of  any  other  profession.  Why  then 
have  so  many  of  otir  critics  become  convinced 
that  subversive  infiuences  control  public 
education? 

Perhaps  it  Is  In  part  because  teachers  were 
one  of  the  first  groupw  to  recognize  the  dan- 
gers of  the  political  systems  represented  by 
Hitler  and  Mussolini,  and  because  of  the  un- 
fortunate and  confused  tendency  of  a  great 
many  Americans  to  think  of  political  ideolo- 
gies as  being  ranged  along  a  straight  line, 
with  fascism  at  the  right  and  communism  at 
the  left.  To  some  It  seems  to  follow  that  In 
backing  away  from  fascism  we  had  to  go  to 
the  left;  that  Is,  toward  communism.    It  Is  a 


I 
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cuiiOTM  fact  that  the  way  In  which  many  of 
ua  think  about  political  ideolo^es  In  1852  \a 
Still  based  upon  the  seating  arrangement  la 
the  French  National  Awetnbly  of  1789.  IX 
for  the  straight-line  way  of  political  think- 
ing we  could  substitute  a  triangular  way — 
with  fascism  at  one  comer  of  the  triangle, 
communism  at  another,  and  liberal  democ- 
racy at  the  third  comer — much  of  the  dlffl- 
cuity  would  be  avoided.  Of  course,  anybody 
wtio  in  1932,  with  any  knowledge  of  recent 
history,  still  thinks  of  communism  as  an 
extreme  form  of  liberalism  Is  In  need  of  a 
piychiatrlst — and  he  had  better  be  sure  that 
the  psychiatrist  docs  not  share  his  confu- 
sion. But  in  any  case  this  l;^  the  sort  of 
critic  whom  It  is  difflcult  for  teachers  to  cope 
with  unassisted  by  citizens  outside  the  school 
system,  men  and  women  known  In  the  com- 
miTnity  for  their  stability  and  common  sense. 
Are  today's  children  less  skilled  In  the 
three  R's  than  were  their  parents  at  the 
eame  a^e?  This  question  Is  Impossible  to 
rnswer  with  any  certainty.  Some  of  us 
eseni  to  recall  that  we  and  our  classmates 
sometimes  misspelled  simple  words  (we  still 
Co),  split  infinitives,  and  made  errors  in 
s  mple  computation,  and  are  a  little  skeptical 
wli^n  today's  parents  maintain  that  in  their 
t  me  adolescents  had  much  greater  pro- 
Briency  In  the  three  R's  than  those  of  today. 
But  if  it  Is  true,  as  It  may  well  be.  that  the 
average  high-school  graduate  of  today  is  less 
ajl3  in  these  respects  than  were  those  of 
1920 — to  say  nothing  of  tho«e  of  1900— we 
must  bear  In  mind  that  In  those  days  the 
high-school  students  were  a  selected  group 
V7.10  presumably  averaged  higher  In  ability 
and  In  literacy  of  background  than  the  more 
InclXBive  group  of  today;  and  that  If  a  high- 
school  diploma  is  to  represent  superior  abil- 
ity and  accomplishment,  the  community  will 
b3  !aced  with  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with 
the  large  number  of  adolescents  who  will 
taen  have  to  be  rejected.  In  any  case,  we 
tc-chers  would  do  well  to  make  it  plain  that 
we  are  as  concerned  as  are  the  parents  with 
the  need  for  effective  reading  and  writing 
end  for  the  elementary  skills  in  computation, 
and  that  we  are  trying  to  imi»t)Te  these 
skills — and  then  let  \ia  really  do  something 
about  It. 

in 
If  we  are  to  stem  this  rising  tide  of  criti- 
cism, we  must,  first  of  all,  make  It  clear 
to  everyone  Interested  that  we  fully  under- 
vtand  that  basic  policy  In  all  our  Institutions 
Is.  In  the  final  analysis,  to  be  determined  by 
all  the  people  through  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives. Let  us  try  to  make  clear  the  dif- 
ference between  professional  problems  and 
matters  of  policy  which  have  broader  Import. 
Let  us  Insist  on  our  right  as  citizens  to  take 
our  full  part  in  the  establishment  of  policy, 
but  not  upon  a  right  to  be  the  sole  deter- 
miners of  such  policy.  We  must  invite  and 
encourage  our  critics  and  all  other  Interested 
people  to  sit  down  with  us  to  discuss  the 
policies  of  the  schools,  and  then  listen  care- 
fully to  what  they  have  to  say,  without  pre- 
determined Judgments  on  our  part. 

Let  us  present  our  own  philosophies  and 
listen  to  theirs  and  then  try  to  arrive  at  a 
common  understanding.  It  will  not  be  easy. 
In  the  teachers'  colleges  let  us  present  edu- 
cational philosophy  as  philosophy  rather 
than  indoctrination — making  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  examine  all  points  of  view  instead  of 
presenting  pragmatism  as  the  only  legitimate 
philosophy. 

Let  us  reexamine  with  our  critics  the  ques- 
tion of  determining  the  proper  range  of 
experiences  to  be  dealt  with  In  public  educa- 
tion. Let  us  discuss  with  them  the  problem 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  school  Is  respon- 
sible for  vocational  training,'  for  training  for 
leisure-time  activities,  for  moral  training; 
and  let  them  help  us  to  decide  which  of  these 
are  the  proper  functions  of  the  school,  the 
home,  the  church,  or  the  shop.  Let  us  quit 
using  the  argument  that  the  school  must  do 
all  these  things  because  other  agencies  have 


failed.  The  same  argument  can  be  used  as 
well  by  any  other  agency. 

Let  us  discuss  with  our  critics  the  problem 
of  values  In  education  In  tts  relation  to  the 
confused  status  of  values  throughout  our 
society.  If  they  can  suggest  solutions  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  we  should  listen 
eagerly. 

With  the  represtentatlves  of  all  the  people 
let  us  examine  our  textbooks  for  political 
bias.  The  selection  of  textbooks  ought  to  be 
a  professional  m  itter  to  be  determined  by 
professionals,  bu',  If  we  have  erred  to  the 
extent  that  widespread  criticisms  have  de- 
veloped it  is  best  that  we  discuss  the  prob- 
lem frankly  with  our  critics.  Let  us  make 
it  clear  that  we  do  not,  as  a  profession,  as- 
sume that  we  ha\-e  the  right  to  determine  a 
policy  of  social  change  unacceptable  to  the 
majority. 

Some  of  the  criticisms  we  shall  confront 
win  doubtless  be  unreasonable,  prejudiced, 
unenlightened.  If  so,  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  them  will  net  be  to  slight  th^m,  or  rtin 
away  from  them,  or  make  countercharges 
against  our  critics,  but  rather  to  turn  for 
guidance  and  assistance  to  the  more  reaj»n- 
able  and  representjitive  members  of  the  com- 
munity, and  work  with  them  to  Improve  the 
schools.  We  should  make  it  clear  that  as 
educators  we  do  not  wish  to  put  an  end  to 
criticism,  but  rather  to  profit  by  It.  If  we 
work  with  the  more  thoughtful  of  our  critics, 
those  with  motives  other  than  those  of  im- 
proving the  schools  will  gradually  lose  their 
effectiveness.  Perhaps,  In  the  long  run,  bet- 
ter education  will  restilt  from  the  present 
acrimony. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MOTTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  19S2 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  James  M.  Mead,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  recently 
prepared  a  most  eCTectlve  article  entitled 
"Our  Natural  Resources:  They  Mu.st  Be 
Developed."  In  this  article  our  former 
colleague  stresstis  the  great  importance 
of  developing  our  domestic  resources  of 
minerals  and  metals  so  that  we  will  iK>t 
in  time  of  emergency  be  wholly  depen- 
dent on  outside  sources:  a  viewpoint.  I 
might  say,  that  is  shared  by  many  of  us 
in  the  West. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  former 
Senator  Mead's  article,  together  with  a 
news  story  on  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Material?  Policy  Commission,  be 
included  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  news  story  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

OtTB  NATtniAi.  Rebouicbb:  Thxt  Mu9r  Bs 

DCVSLOPZD 

(By  James  M.  Mead,  Chairman,  Federal  Trade 
Commission) 

There  have  been  many  warnings  in  recent 
years  that  some  of  our  basic  natural  re- 
sources are  approaching  exhaustion.  We 
have  been  told  that  we  cannot  provide  oU 
for  another  global  war;  that  domestic 
sources  of  high  grade  iron  ore  will  be  used 
up  in  a  decade;  that  we  must  reconcUe  our- 
selves  to  importing  copper;   that  we  must 


cope  with  shortages  of  lead  and  zinc,  sulfur 
and  other  minerals. 

The  FMeral  Trade  Commission  U  prepar- 
ing a  report  presenting  some  of  the  facta 
about  Iron  ore.  The  President's  Materials 
Policy  Committee  is  in  pirocess  of  determin- 
ing to  what  extent  the  various  cries  of 
"shortage"  may  be  Jtistlfled.  The  Emer- 
gency Defense  Agencies  are  easing  the  pres- 
sures on  scarce  materials.  The  first  step  in 
coping  with  Bhorta«es  la  to  find  out  juaS 
where  the  shoe  pinches  and  how  tightly. 

Even  before  the  details  become  clear.  It  la 
evident  that  there  Is  Increasing  pressure 
upon  all  of  our  exhaustible  natural  resources. 
With  a  population  that  has  passed  150,000,- 
000  and  a  national  Income  that  stands  abovs 
$300,000,000,000,  our  growing  Industrial  ma- 
chme  requires  larger  and  larger  amounts  of 
raw  materials.  The  needs  of  the  defense 
proeram  are  superimposed  upon  our  ordinary 
requirements.  If  we  are  forced  to  fight  an- 
other world  war,  the  drain  upon  our  pro- 
duction and  resources  is  likely  to  exceed  that 
of  World  War  II  as  much  as  the  latter  ex- 
ceeded that  of  World  War  I.  The  increas- 
ing demands  of  peace  and  the  possible  re- 
newal of  the  demands  of  war  make  It  desir- 
able to  have  a  considerable  reserve  of  raw 
materials  beyond  our  current  requirements. 

The  problem  has  been  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  we  are  becoming  increasingly  de- 
pendent upon  overseas  suppUes.  We  entered 
World  War  II  relying  upon  Malaya  for  rub- 
ber and  upon  Malaya  and  Bolivia  for  tin. 
We  are  becoming  dependent  upon  Venesuela, 
Labrador,  and  Llt>eria  for  iron  ore,  and  upoa 
tiM  Belgian  Congo  for  uranlimi.  In  a  world 
hospitable  to  commerce,  our  overseas  pur- 
chases provide  our  overseas  customers  wlttx 
dollars  and  constitute  part  of  a  desirable 
network  of  world  trade.  But  even  in  peace- 
time the  Nation  should  not  buy  abroad  In 
disregard  of  Its  own  opjxx-tiuiltles  for  effi- 
cient production.  In  a  precariously  cold  war 
or  a  dangerously  hot  one.  reliance  upon 
overseas  supplies  Is  hazardoxis,  particularly 
If  the  enemy  has  developed  a  submarins 
fleet  capable  of  destroying  shipping. 

Simple  ccmmon  sense  suggests  that  w* 
should  strengthen  our  position  by  fully  de- 
veloping our  own  resotirces  and  those  of  our 
friendly  neighbors,  both  where  these  are  tha 
best  available  sources  of  siipply  and  where, 
though  commercially  unprofitable,  their 
maintenance  In  a  standby  condition  caa 
contribute  to  our  safety. 

Within  the  Dnlted  States  we  should  maks 
siire  that  we  have  fully  explored  our  re- 
sources snd  should  vlgoroiisly  develop  those 
that  may  have  been  left  Idle.  The  con- 
tlnent-wldt  search  for  uranium  should  l>e 
intensified,  and  appropriate  programs  for 
locating  other  scarce  materials  should  be 
worked  out  without  delay.  The  smaller  de- 
posits of  raw  material  which  have  been  Ig. 
nored  as  unimportant  should  be  brought 
Into  production  wherever  technology  can  tm 
adapted  to  a  small-scale  operation.  For 
example,  there  should  be  experiment  In 
the  construction  of  small,  compact  estab- 
lishments to  produce  pig  iron  from  th« 
smaller  p>ockets  of  iron  ore  and  convert 
It  Into  steel  by  exploiting  the  newer  proc- 
esses that  already  give  promise  of  successful 
small-scale  application.  Our  unused  possi- 
bilities for  hydroelectric  power  and  low-cost 
steam -generated  power  should  be  exploited, 
particularly  where  they  are  suited  to  In- 
crease the  production  of  such  metals  as  mag- 
nesium and  aluminum 

Alongside  this  program  to  expand  our 
available  resources  should  go  a  program  for 
the  development  of  synthetic  substitutes. 
We  now  are  largely  Independent  of  natural 
rubber  In  time  of  crisis  because  duri-j; 
World  War  II  the  Government  festered  l^e 
production  of  synthetic  rubber.  Ttie.s 
should  be  a  systematic  exploration  of  lLs 
possibiUty  of  ending  shortages  by  tlM  de- 
velopment of  synthetics  in  other  fields.     To 
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this  end  technology  should  be  pooled  and 
special  Incentives  provided  wherever  such 
measures  offer  promise  of  substantially 
quicker  development. 

Such  development  should  not  be  limited 
to  continental  United  States.  It  Is  high 
time  for  us  to  fully  explore  and  develop 
the  practically  unknown  mineral  resources 
of  Alaaka.  We  should  encourage  the  pro- 
duction of  basic  materials  by  our  friendly 
neighbors,  particularly  those  to  whom  we 
have  relatively  safe  access  in  time  of  trou- 
ble. Greater  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  the  rapid  completion  of  rail  and 
highway  routes  through  Canada  to  Alaska 
and  to  Central  and  South  America.  Spe- 
cial encouragement  should  be  given  to  the 
establishment  or  reestabllshment  of  produc- 
tive facilities  In  this  hemisphere  for  crit- 
ical materials  which  we  now  obtain  from 
remote  sources.  Our  experience  with  rub- 
ber in  Brazil  during  World  War  II  is  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  when  such  measures 
are  undertaken  after  a  crisis  becomes  acute 
their  results  are  likely  to  be  disappointingly 
small. 

We  also  should  modify  our  own  patterns 
of  consumption.  Deficiencies  In  the  supplies 
available  to  meet  a  crisis  should  continue  to 
be  met  by  programs  of  stockpiling  raw 
materials.  We  should  cease  to  fritter  away 
a  large  part  of  our  scarce  resources  In  minor 
Improvements  or  upon  luxury  goods  when 
there  Is  danger  that  such  uses  may  deprive 
\u  of  materials  that  are  Indispensable  for 
more  Important  uses.  To  Illustrate,  means 
should  be  found  to  counteract  the  use  of 
chromium  to  make  shiny  surfaces  and  the 
consumption  of  scarce  petroleum  to  do  Jobs 
that  can  be  readily  performed  by  our  plen- 
tiful coal.  Our  defense  agencies  are  tackling 
these  problems  and  their  efforts  should  be 
Intensified. 

An  all-out  program  of  exploration,  de- 
Telopment,  technological  progress,  stockpil- 
ing. &n<*  economy  In  use.  as  well  as  the 
removal  of  Import  restrictions.  Is  a  neces- 
sary precaution  In  this  national  emergency. 
It  can  point  the  way  toward  a  more  thrifty 
ttse  of  our  resources  when  the  emergency 
has  passed. 

IPVom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Times-Herald 
of   June    24.    1952| 

Nation    Waknxd    on    Dwindling    Raw    Ma- 
raaiALS — Rtporr   Cma  Threat  to   World 

ECONOMT 

(By  Robert  Toung) 

A  Presidential  Commission  predicted  yes- 
terday that  unless  the  raw  materials  problem 
affecting  the  United  States  and  the  Indus- 
trialized countries  of  Western  Europe  Is  dealt 
With  effectively,  the  long-range  security  and 
economic  growth  of  this  country  and  the 
Others  •will  be  seriously  Impaired." 

The  Commission  said  in  a  report  to  Presi- 
dent Truman  that  absolute  shortages  of  ma- 
terials such  as  metals  and  fuels  are  not  the 
primary  threat  In  this  problem— that  is,  the 
Dnlted  States  wlU  not  some  day  awaken  to 
disco-  er  that  It  has  run  out  of  raw  materials. 

"The  threat  of  the  materials  problem." 
the  '.eport  said,  "lies  In  Insidiously  rising 
costs  which  can  undermine  our  rising  stand- 
ard of  living.  Impair  the  dynamic  quality  of 
American  capitalism  and  weaken  the  eco- 
nomic foundations  of  national  security." 

MAICXD  IN  1 931 

The  five-man  President's  Materials  Policy 
Commission,  headed  by  William  8.  Paley, 
board  chairman  of  the  Columbia  Broadcast- 
ing System,  was  appointed  by  Mr.  Truman 
on  January  22.  1951.  to  study  the  long-range 
problem  of  raw  materials  supply  and  de- 
mand. The  bulky  report  handed  to  the  Presi- 
dent In  the  White  House  yesterday  was  ac- 
companied by  four  additional  volumes  cover- 
ing various  phases  of  the  materials  problem 
and  outlook  in  deUU. 


The  Commission  said  its  primary  concern 
was  with  the  materials  supplies  of  the  United 
States,  but  added  that  this  country's  prob- 
lem "cannot  •  •  •  be  Isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  free  world  problem." 

The  fundamental  cause  of  this  problem  la 
soaring  demand  for  raw  materials  of  all 
kinds,  the  report  continued.  The  Commis- 
sion said  that  the  United  States  took  out  of 
the  ground  two  and  one-half  times  more 
soft  coal  In  1950  than  In  1900,  three  times 
more  copper,  four  times  more  zinc  and  20 
times  more  crude  oil. 

"The  quantity  of  most  metals  and  mineral 
fuels  used  In  the  United  States  since  the  first 
World  War  exceeds  the  total  used  through- 
out the  entire  world  In  all  of  history  preced- 
ing 1914,"  the  Commission  said.  "Although 
almost  all  materials  are  In  heavily  increas- 
ing demand,  the  hard  core  of  the  materials 
problem  Is  minerals." 

IMPORTS   CITED 

The  report  said  that  the  United  States  al- 
ready is  unable  to  supply  her  own  raw  ma- 
terial needs,  using  10  percent  more  materials 
than  it  produces,  and  predicted  that  by  1975 
the  country  may  be  compelled  to  Import 
one-fifth  of  the  materials  It  consumes.  The 
Commission  said  It  was  seriously  concerned 
with  the  shrinking  of  America's  natural  re- 
sources, asserting  that  In  view  of  demand 
prospects  for  the  next  25  years,  this  dwin- 
dling Is  a  definite  threat  to  the  country's 
security  and  living  standards. 

The  Commission  forecast  soaring  demand 
In  the  next  25  years  for  raw  .naterlals,  many 
of  which  already  are  In  heavy  demand  and 
are  becoming  scarcer  and  higher  priced.  The 
report  said  that  demand  for  iron,  copper, 
lead,  and  zinc  may  mount  40  to  50  percent, 
demand  for  aluminum  will  Increase  400  per- 
cent and  demand  for  magnesium  will  rocket 
1.800  to  2.000  percent. 

Although  timber  consumption  Is  expected 
to  rise  only  10  percent,  the  report  continued, 
depleted  forests  In  this  country  will  create 
"a  serious  situation."  Discussing  the  out- 
look for  energy  and  fuel  demand,  the  report 
forecast  a  rise  of  260  percent  for  electric 
power;  more  than  100  percent  for  liquid 
fuels;  200  percent  for  natural  gas,  and  60 
percent  for  coal. 

COAL   TO    COMX    BACK 

The  Commission  said  that  demand  for 
coal,  which  has  been  slumping  In  the  face 
of  Increased  use  of  oil  and  natural  gas  for 
fuel,  win  revive  and  will  grow  increasingly 
stronger  as  oil  and  gas  supplies  decrease  and 
become  more  expensive. 

The  Commission  submitted  a  long  list  of 
recommendations  for  meeting  the  problem  of 
shrinking  raw  material  supplies  and  rising 
demand.  The  recommendations  Included  a 
thorough  search  by  the  United  States  at  home 
and  abroad  for  raw  materials  sources  and  the 
repeal  o.  laws  which  prevent  foreign  nations 
from  selling  this  country  essential  raw  ma- 
terials. 


Investigation  of  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Op>erations  has 
conducted  a  careful  and  painstaking  in- 
vestigation of  the  administration  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System.  This  investi- 
gation was  made  necessary  by  the  failure 


of  a  Government  agency  to  put  into  ef- 
fect certain  basic  recommendations  pro- 
posed in  the  report  that  followed  upon 
an  investigation  by  a  previous  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  namely,  the  Select 
Committee  to  Investigate  Executive 
Agencies,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Honorable  Howard  W.  Smith  of  Virginia, 
in  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

The  later  phase  of  the  investigation 
conducted  by  the  special  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  chairman  was  initiated  in 
the  summer  of  1950,  when  a  stock- 
holders" com^mittee  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank,  of  Los  Angeles,  represent- 
ing approximately  200  savings  and  loan 
associations,  requested  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  to  investi- 
gate and  determine  why  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Smith  committee  for  the 
reestabllshment  of  the  Twelfth  Home 
Loan  Bank  District  and  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  had  not 
been  put  into  effect.  This  district  and 
regional  bank  had  been  dissolved  by  ar- 
bitrary administrative  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Com- 
missioner in  1946,  a  fact  fully  docu- 
mented by  the  Smith  committee. 

Members  of  my  subcommittee  have 
labored  long  and  patiently  to  conduct 
this  investigation  and  to  bring  it  to  com- 
pletion. The  Honorable  Henderson 
Lanham  and  the  Honorable  Frank  M. 
Karsten  served  with  me  on  the  subcom- 
mittee majority;  the  minority  was  rep- 
resented by  the  Honorable  Clare  E. 
Hoffman  and  one  other  Member.  The 
Honorable  Harold  O.  Lovre,  the  Honora- 
ble William  E.  Miller,  and  the  Hon- 
orable WiLLi.\M  E.  McVey  served  in  turn 
as  part  of  the  minority. 

strBcOMMirrin:  rcpokt  prepared 

The  subcommittee,  by  majority  vote, 
has  duly  submitted  its  report  to  the  full 
committee,  which  report  contains  con- 
structive legislative  recommendations, 
long  needed,  for  the  strengthening  and 
Improving  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System.  The  printed  record  of  our 
hearings,  which  is  available  to  the  Mem- 
bers, exceeds  2.100  pages  and  contains 
scores  of  exhibits.  In  the  20  years  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  has 
been  in  existence,  our  investigation  rep- 
resents the  first  comprehensive  review 
and  evaluation  of  that  System.  I  ear- 
nestly hope  that  the  full  committee  will 
be  able  to  resolve  certain  differences 
among  the  Members  with  reference  to 
our  subcommittee  report  and  to  bring 
our  findings  and  recommendations  offl- 
cially  before  the  Congress,  because  ac- 
tion by  the  Congress,  in  my  opinion,  is 
urgently  needed. 

REVISION    OF    home    LOAN    BANK    LAWS     NEEDED 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  preparing  spe- 
cific legislation  relating  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System,  to  be  introduced  when  the  Con- 
gress reconvenes.  Those  who  have  the 
opportunity  and  take  the  time  to  study 
our  voluminous  hearings  will  readily  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  revamping 
the  laws  governing  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System. 

The  hearings  of  my  subcommittee  al- 
ready have  had  a  salutary  effect  in  stim- 
ulating interest  within  the  industry  and 
among  Members  of  Congress  conceru- 
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Ing  legislative  changes.  A  bill — H.  R. 
7699 — introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  session  of  Congress,  reflecting 
this  renewed  attention  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  has  certain 
commendable  features.  However,  that 
bill  overlooks  important  areas  of  admin- 
istration in  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  which  merit  congressional 
attention  and  which  I  propose  to  lay 
before  the  Congress. 

The  laws  governing  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  were  enacted  by  the 
Congress  many  years  ago  in  the  depths 
of  a  terrible  depression.  We  all  know, 
and  many  of  us  have  shared,  the  pUght 
of  small-home  owners  who  were  faced 
with  the  loss  of  incomes  and  homes  dur- 
ing the  early  1930's.  The  Congress  took 
action  by  creating  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  to  provide  a  reser- 
voir of  credit  for  home  financing  and  to 
encourage  the  formation  of  savings  and 
loan  associations  under  Federal  super- 
vision. Citizens  who  placed  their  mod- 
est savings  in  these  associations  were 
offered  the  protection  of  Government 
insurance. 

The  Government  agency  that  was 
created  to  administer  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  was  given  sweeping 
grants  of  power  to  achieve  the  worthy 
objectives  sought  by  the  Congress.  Lit- 
tle or  no  thought  was  given  then,  as  the 
hearings  and  debates  on  the  early  legis- 
lation reveal,  to  the  specific  problems  of 
administration  that  might  arise  as  the 
system  developed.  Understandably,  in 
the  light  of  those  critical  times,  the  Con- 
gress set  Its  sights  more  directly  on  the 
goals  to  be  achieved  rather  than  on  the 
means  to  achieve  them. 

BTSTEM    HAS    CBOWN 

Through  the  years  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  System  has  proved  its  basic 
worth  and  affirmed  the  wisdom  of  its 
founders.  The  system  now  embraces  al- 
most 4,000  institutions  with  assets  ex- 
ceeding $17,000,000,000.  Of  these  insU- 
tutions,  almost  3,000  with  total  assets  of 
$14,000,000,000  are  insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  More  than  1,500  of 
the  insured  associations  are  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  More  than 
8,000.000  savers  and  investors  are  using 
the  insured  institutions. 

Because  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
System  has  become  so  important  in  the 
national  economy  and  so  intimately 
touches  the  daily  concerns  of  millions  of 
American  citizens,  there  is  all  the  more 
reason  for  the  Congress  to  be  alerted  to 
any  weaknesses  in  that  system  that 
might  Jeopardize  its  future. 

BANK    BOARD    AND    INDUSTHT    LACK    TKTTlATtVt 

Neither  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
which  is  entrusted  with  administering 
the  laws  of  the  system,  nor  the  two  na- 
tional associations  which  profess  to 
spieak  for  the  savings-and-loan  industry, 
have  displayed  any  great  concern  in  re- 
cent years  or  any  particular  initiative  in 
proposing  legislation  to  overcome  the 
weaknesses  of  that  system.  The  Board 
and  the  industry  representatives  both 
have  been  content  to  drift  along  in  an 
imeasy  alliance,  the  latter  relying  on  the 
good-natured  complacency  and  medioc- 
rity of  the  Board  members  for  benign 
administration  and  easy-going  supervi- 


sion of  the  industry.  The  Board,  pos- 
sessed of  a  broad  and  poorly  defined 
grant  of  legislative  powers,  holds  over 
the  heads  of  associations  a  supervisory 
apparatus  that  can,  and  has  been,  ma- 
nipulated in  a  discriminatory  fashion  to 
keep  the  associations  in  line.  Supervi- 
sion there  must  be,  but  supervision  that 
is  rigorously  impartial  and  just,  guided 
by  adequate  legislative  standards  rather 
than  by  the  whims  or  prejudices  of  su- 
pervisory authorities. 

Only  when  the  Government  agencies 
administering  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  System  were  put  to  the  test  were 
the  defects  of  their  swiminlstration  laid 
bare.  They  were  put  to  the  test  when 
aggrieved  elements  in  the  industry,  a 
savings  and  loan  association  and  a  re- 
gional home-loan  bank,  complained  to 
the  courts  and  the  Congress  against  the 
arbitrary  and  abusive  exercise  of  admin- 
istrative power. 

ASBITRART    ACTION    TAKEN    BT    COMMTSSIONCB 

In  1946.  when  the  System  was  gov- 
erned by  a  single  Commissioner  in  place 
of  the  original  nve-man  Board,  there 
first  occurred  instances  of  unbridled  and 
autocratic  action.  Without  hearing  or 
even  notice  to  the  Institutions  affected, 
who  were  stockholder  members  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles, 
the  then  Commissioner,  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  liquidated  that  bank  and  abol- 
ished the  district  in  which  it  was  located. 
One  of  the  member  associations,  whose 
president  had  the  temerity  to  complain 
to  a  committee  of  the  Congress,  was  like- 
wise summarily  seized  and  a  conservator 
placed  over  its  affairs  for  20  months,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  association  was 
solvent  and  prosperous.  The  conserva- 
tor's management  ran  the  association's 
assets  down  from  $26,000,000  to  some 
$13,000,000  and  created  further  legal  and 
administrative  problems  to  vex  the  con- 
tending parties. 

The  events  which  led  to  such  arbitrary 
administrative  action  are  set  forth  in 
detail  in  the  Smith  committee  report — 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 
House  Report  No.  2659. 

These  administrative  excesses  nurtured 
a  dense  growth  of  litigation  which  has 
persisted  through  the  years,  keepuig  the 
savings  and  loan  industry  in  a  constant 
turmoil,  consuming  an  undue  amount  of 
time  and  effort  of  Government  lawyers 
and  administrators,  and  saddling  large 
costs  on  the  pubhc  as  well  as  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  System.  The  litigation  has 
become  so  enormously  complex  and  ram- 
ified that  It  defies  the  ordinary  under- 
standing and  baffles  even  the  courts. 
Settlement  negotiations  have  been  un- 
dertaken from  time  to  time,  achieving 
near  success,  only  to  be  wrecked  by  some 
last-minute  maneuver  on  the  part  of 
Government  counsel. 

PRESENT    BOARD    WEAK    AND    VACZLLATINO 

The  extremes  of  arbitrary  adminis- 
trative action  which  characterized  the 
former  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Com- 
missioner stand  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
weak  and  vacillating  administration  by 
the  present  three-member  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board.  The  Board  is  truly  in  an 
unfortimate  position.  It  recognized  to  a 
degree  the  errors  and  abuses  of  its  pred- 
ecessor administration  by  ordering  the 


removal  of  the  conservator  from  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  association.  But.  as  our 
hearings  will  show,  the  present  Board 
never  acted  forthrlghtly  and  with  clear 
purpose.  It  blew  hot  and  cold.  It  turned 
somersaults.  It  let  itself  be  drawn  into 
devious  and  dubious  stratagems  to  em- 
barrass the  Institution  which  it  had  to 
supervise,  because  of  the  pending  litiga- 
tion. And  it  refused  to  carry  out  the 
recommendation  of  the  Smith  commit- 
tee for  the  reestablishmcnt  of  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles. 

Sometimes  in  front  of.  sometmaes  be- 
hind the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  stood 
the  Department  of  Justice,  acting  as  its 
counsel  in  the  litigation,  inspiring  or 
participating  in  its  questionable  strata- 
gems, often  displaying  the  attitude  of  a 
pettifogging  lawyer  trying  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantage over  an  opponent  rather  than  of 
a  great  department  of  Government  rep- 
resenting the  public  interest.  A  modi- 
cum of  good  sense  and  administrative 
skill,  as  well  as  a  proper  respect  for  the 
recommendations  of  a  congressional 
committee,  would  long  since  have  put 
this  controversy  to  rest  with  its  heavy 
burden  of  litigation  and  chronic  disturb- 
ance in  the  savings  and  loan  industry. 

When  my  subcommittee  began  to  look 
Into  the  admini.-^tration  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  System,  we  were  pro- 
foundly shocked  to  discover  how  far 
afield  the  Government  agencies  admin- 
istering the  System  had  gone  from  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  certain  matters, 
how  strained  an  interpretation  of  the  law 
they  had  made  in  seeking  a  favorable 
position  in  the  litigation,  how  desper- 
ately they  resorted  to  legal  maneuvers 
and  unscrupiilous  devices  to  prevail  over 
those  who  resorted  to  the  courts  to  chal- 
lenge cerUin  of  their  administrative 
actions. 

A  careful  reading  of  the  hearings  be- 
fore my  subcommittee  will  bear  out  every 
one  of  these  assertions.  I  could  cit« 
many  examples. 

WATS    AND    MEANS    COUMTTTTX    llPOrrS    OH 
BOARD    MANCUVUta 

Permit  me  to  lay  aside  our  own  record 
for  the  moment  and  turn  to  a  report  of 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  im- 
portant committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  That  committee  deals  with  leg- 
islation on  taxes  and  conducts  investiga- 
tions into  the  administration  of  the  In- 
ternal revenue  laws.  In  connection  with 
a  certain  phase  of  Its  Inquiries;,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  found  as  a  fact, 
and  so  stated  in  an  official  report  "that 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco 
were  apparently  engaged  in  attempts  to 
embarrass  their  opponents  in  pending 
litigation  through  use  of  the  internal 
revenue  laws"— Eighty -second  Congr<»?>s 
second  session.  House  Report  No.  1749i 
page  13.  The  report  referred  to  the  at- 
tempt by  the  agencies  namtd  to  pro- 
mote a  tax  pro.s«cutlon  against  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  which  had 
challenged  them  in  the  courts.  The 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  report  ob- 
served that  certain  named  attorneys  for 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  representing  the 
Board  "even  went  so  far  as  to  request 
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that  the  assistant  United  States  attorney 
submit  one  of  the  cases  to  the  grand 
jury  fcr  Indictment  although  advised 
that  in  his  opinion  there  was  no  evi- 
dence warranting  criminal  prosecu- 
tion"—page  3. 

Tliose  are  the  findings  unanimously 
made  by  another  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
Because  of  their  bearing  on  the  subject 
matter  of  the  investigation  conducted 
by  my  subcommittee,  the  documents 
were  formally  referred  to  my  subcom- 
mittee by  the  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means — House  Report  1749,  page  13. 
I  merely  cite  the  report  to  demonstrate 
the  lengths  to  which  officials  of  this 
Government  agency  have  gone  to  harass 
one  in  the  savings  and  loan  industry 
who  contested  judicially  their  admin- 
istrative activities  in  a  particular  case. 

Let  me  cite  another  significant  matter 
which  was  brought  to  light  in  the  hear- 
ings of  my  subcommittee: 

ocircasss  authokized  stttts  against 

INSURANCE    CORPORATION 

When  the  Congress  wrote  title  IV  into 
the  National  Housing  Act,  creating  the 
Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation  and  authorizing  It  to  insure 
the  savings  of  citizens  that  were  placed 
in  savings  and  loan  associations,  that 
title  clearly  and  plainly  gave  the  Insur- 
ance Corporation  power  to  sue  and  l>e 
sued,  complain  and  defend,  in  any  court 
of  law  or  equity.  State  or  Federal.  In 
other  words,  the  Congress  intended  that 
if  ever  a  question  arose  In  the  fulfillment 
of  this  Insurance  guaranty,  a  citizen 
who  felt  himself  aggrieved  could  go  into 
a  nearby  court  and  have  the  question 
judicially  resolved. 

Most  savings  and  loan  associations 
have  taken  the  suability  of  the  Insurance 
Corjwration  In  local  courts  for  granted. 
When  my  subcommittee  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  member  associations  in  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  asking 
whether  they  believed  the  Insurance 
coverage  for  which  they  were  paying 
premiums  to  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation  was  en- 
forceable in  a  State  or  Federal  Court 
local  to  their  institutions,  the  over- 
whelming majority  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. Of  the  1,914  associations  re- 
sponding to  our  inquiry,  1.762  l)elieved 
that  there  was  access  to  courts  in  local 
juri.sdictions;  42  did  not  believe  so;  and 
99  who  returned  the  questionnaire  did 
not  answer  tnis  question.  Interesting- 
ly enough,  there  were  numerous  com- 
ments expressing  amazement  that  any 
question  should  be  raised  in  tills  regard. 

INSURANCE    CORFORATION    NULLIrlES    RICRT 

TO   sm 

The  reason  our  subcommittee  raised 
the  question  is  that  in  the  course  of  our 
Investigation  we  found  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Beard,  whose  members  are 
tn^tees  for  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation,  challenged 
and  resisted  an  attempt  to  enter  a  suit 
against  the  Insurance  Corporation  In 
the  state  of  California.  The  Board  and 
the  Insurance  Corporation  had  never 
designated  agents  in  California  or  else- 
where throughout  the  United  States  to 
accept  service  of  process,  thereby  nulh- 
fying   In  effect   a   right  or  a   privilege 


granted  by  the  Congress  to  anyone  who 
might  be  concerned  with  Insurance  cov- 
erage. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  when  asked  to  explain  that  sit- 
uation before  my  subcommittee,  testi- 
fied that  the  matter  had  never  been 
discussed  within  the  Board,  nor  had  it 
evei  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Board  by  the  general  manager  of 
the  Insurance  Corporation.  Although  he 
expressed  general  agreement  with  the 
concept  that  persons  should  have  access 
to  nearby  courts  in  suits  involving  the 
Insurance  Corporation,  the  mere  fact 
that  he  had  never  given  any  thought 
to  the  problem  Illustrates  the  casual  and 
indifferent  approach,  which  has  so  fre- 
quently characterized  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  to  matters  of  the  most  se- 
rious import. 

Our  hearings  brought  out  that  any- 
one who  would  sue  the  Insurance  Cor- 
poration, a  privilege  granted  In  the  law, 
cannot  exercise  that  privilege  in  local 
courts  as  the  Congress  intended  except 
on  sufferance  of  the  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board. 
As  matters  stand  now.  the  aggrieved 
party  must  come  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia to  bring  suit. 

BOARD  omCTALS  STRAIN  AT  GNAT 

Officials  of  the  Board,  in  seeking  to 
Justify  either  their  negligence  or  their 
willful  disregard  of  congressional  Intent, 
have  seized  upon  the  incident  that  the 
law  creating  the  Insurance  Corporation, 
while  it  authorizes  suits  to  be  brought 
against  the  corporation  does  not  spe- 
cifically, in  so  many  words,  require  that 
local  agents  be  designated  to  accept 
service  of  process.  They  have  tried  to 
make  a  significant  distinction  between 
the  statute  for  the  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion and  the  statute  setting  up  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation, 
since  the  latter  happens  to  specify  that 
local  agents  be  designated.  Straining 
at  a  gnat  to  justify  a  position  taken  in 
the  California  litigation  or  to  excuse  the 
Inertia  and  indifference  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  can  be  shown  time 
and  again  on  the  part  of  Board  offi- 
cials. 

Institutions  that  so  readily  assume 
that  they  or  their  depositors  have  full 
protection  In  the  way  of  Insurance  are 
well  advised  to  study  this  particular 
phase  of  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

LOS    ANGELXS    BANK    SROITU)    BE    REESTABLISHED 

As  indicated  above,  our  subcommittee's 
Investigation  was  focused  from  the  out- 
set on  the  reestablishment  of  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles,  which 
the  Smith  committee  recommended. 
The  wisdom  and  feasibility  of  reestab- 
lishing the  bank  have  been  publicly 
acknowledged  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  In  hearings  be- 
fore our  subcommittee.  Board  officials 
have  indicated  that  changing  economic 
conditions  in  the  home  building  and 
financing  industry  persuade  them  to  keep 
changing  their  minds  and  that.  In  any 
event,  they  will  not  take  any  steps  toward 
reestablishing  the  Los  Angeles  bank  until 
the  California  litigation  Is  ended.  When 
that  litigation  will  end  Is  beyond  any- 
one's power  to  prophesy.  The  recent  de- 
cision of  the  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 


peals left  open  and  undecided  the  Los  ' 
Angeles  bank  phase  of  the  litigation. 

Before  the  courts  the  Government  offi- 
cials, who  are  now  defending  that  des- 
potic exercise  of  administrative  author- 
ity that  summarily  abolished  the  Los 
Angeles  bank  and  obliterated  the  twelfth 
home-loan  bank  district,  politely  refer  to 
a  readjustment  of  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  home-loan  bank  districts.  This 
readjustment  created  the  hybrid  San 
Francisco  bank  and  carved  out  an  area 
for  its  jurisdiction  which  includes 
roughly  one-third  of  the  United  States, 
running  from  the  Canadian  border  to 
the  Mexican  border.  This  readjustment, 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  counsel  have 
argued  in  the  courts,  is  a  legislative  act 
delegated  to  the  Board  by  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  no  business  to  re- 
view it. 

BOARD  OFFICIALS  DENT   VALIDITT  OF  BANK  STTIT 

The  fact  that  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen 
two  regional  banks  were  merged  Into  one 
Without  regard  to  convenience  or  the 
customary  course  of  business  of  their 
member  associations  concerns  the  Gov- 
ernment counsel  not  a  whit.  The  fact 
that  the  California  associations  repre- 
senting a  large  majority  of  the  member- 
ship In  the  Los  Angeles  bank  were  de- 
prived of  equitable  and  effective  repre- 
sentation on  the  directorate  of  the  re- 
gional bank  bothers  them  not  at  alL 
The  fact  that  the  capital  stock  in  the 
regional  bank  is  now  wholly  owned  by 
the  member  associations  makes  no  im- 
pression whatever  on  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  in  asserting  untrammeled 
authority.  These  associations,  Govern- 
ment counsel  have  said,  have  no  standing 
In  the  courts,  and  neither  does  the  bank 
Itself,  to  challenge  the  act  of  dissolution 
or  to  have  a  decision  on  the  difficult  ques- 
tions of  law  arising  therefrom. 

Here  is  what  the  Government  has  said 
In  a  brief  before  the  United  States  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Court  in  one 
phase  of  the  litigation: 

Readjustments  of  Federal  liome-loan  bank 
districts  •  •  '  Is  the  exercise  of  r  purely 
governmental  power  In  wtilch  no  associa- 
tion has  a  Justiciable  interest. 

At  another  point  In  their  brief  Gov- 
ernment counsel  have  said: 

Under  tlie  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act, 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  is  vested  with 
Bole  responsibility  for  the  crganlzatior..  re- 
organization, and  integration  of  the  Homa 
Loan  Bank  System. 

As  for  the  fact  that  the  orders  dis- 
solving the  regional  bank  and  abolishing 
the  district  were  issued  without  notice, 
hearings,  or  formal  findings.  Govern- 
ment counsel  contend  that  such  are  not 
required  by  statute,  and  the  lack  of  them 
In  issuing  the  orders  constitutes  no 
grounds  for  judicial  review. 

ASSOCIATIONS    WANT    VOICE    IN    REGIONAL    BANK 
TENURE 

In  response  to  a  subcommittee  ques- 
tionnaire asking  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations throughout  the  country  wheth- 
er they  believed  the  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  should  have  power  to  liquidate  or 
reorganize  the  Federal  home-loan  bank 
within  their  districts,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  majority  of  the  bank's  stock- 
holders. 1,817  institutions  replied  in  the 
negative;  67  rephed  in  the  affirmative. 
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.  Evidently  the  vast  majority  of  associa- 
tions believe,  as  I  do,  tnat  the  associa- 
tion members  of  regional  banks  should 

"  have  something  to  say  about  the  tenure 
of  the  regional  agency  whose  stock  they 
own.  Government  counsel  contend 
otherwise.  They  rely  upon  the  statute 
for  the  assertion  of  power  to  act  unilat- 
erally, without  consultation  with  the  in- 
dustry, without  notice  or  hearing,  with- 
out any  of  the  procedures  that  would 
seem  right  and  just  in  any  important 
administrative  action. 

I  am  not  here  to  debate  the  fine  legal 
points  raised  by  Government  counsel  in 
litigation,  but  I  do  say  that  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  has  the  responsibility 
and  the  obligation  to  reestablish  the  Los 
Angeles  bank  and  the  former  twelfth  dis- 
trict, while  Congress  would  do  well  to 
change  the  law  by  providing  standards 
and  safeguards  against  arbitrary  admin- 
istrative action  with  respect  to  the  re- 
gional banks  and  their  member  associa- 
tions. 

It  may  be  unlikely  that  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  would  be  so  bold  and  ruth- 
less as  to  take  such  action  in  the  future 
against  any  regional  bank,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  such  action  was  taken  In 
the  past,  and  the  Government  agency 
concerned  asserts  unlimited  authority  to 
do  so  at  any  time,  without  interference 
by  the  courts. 

CONSXBVATOESHIPS    NSED    LXGISLATIVI 
ATTENTION 

One  of  the  important  areas  of  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  administration  that 
urgently  requires  legislative  attention  is 
the  appointment  of  conservators.  The 
present  law  does  not  define  the  condi- 
tions under  which  conservators  should 
be  appointed,  nor  does  it  contain  any 
safeguards  respecting  their  appointment 
and  conduct.  The  rules  and  regulanions 
of  the  Board  overlook  or  ignore  crucial 
problems  presented  by  conservatorships. 
The  sorry  experience  of  the  20  months 
of  conservatorship  in  the  Long  Beach 
Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Association  is 
a  revealing  commentary  on  the  defects 
In  the  law  and  Board  administration. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Com- 
missioner in  1946  utilized  his  statutory 
power  to  apEKJint  a  conservator  as  a 
technique  of  reprisal  against  an  institu- 
tion that  was  solvent  and  prosperous. 
The  conservator  took  over  in  the  fashion 
of  a  police  raiding  party,  creating  panic 
In  the  community  and  a  drastic  run  on 
the  institution.  He  endorsed  the  asso- 
ciation's notes  with  an  undated,  unat- 
tested, unsigned  rubber  stamp  and  oth- 
erwise operated  without  regard  to  the 
laws  of  California  governing  real  estate 
transactions.  He  ran  up  large  adminis- 
trative expenses  that  were  never  prop- 
erly explained  and  committed  the  asso- 
ciation to  obligations  of  dubious  worth 
and  legality.  When  he  was  ordered  out 
of  the  association  after  20  months,  its 
affairs  were  in  such  a  mess  accounting- 
wise  that  the  problem  of  an  accounting 
for  the  conservatorship  became  a  huge, 
complicated,  and  costly  enterprise  that 
is  still  not  settled. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  appar- 
ently never  contemplated  that  anyone 
might  or  should  challenge  the  account- 
ing of  a  conservator  placed  In  charge  of 
ac  institution  supervised  by  the  Board. 


Its  rules  and  regulations  do  not  provide 
for  administrative  hearings  to  consider 
the  adequacy  of  such  accounting.  The 
Board  members  and  the  conservators 
who  are  their  agents  are  all  men  of  vir- 
tue in  their  own  eyes.  Probity,  respon- 
sibility and  sound  business  judgment  on 
their  part  are  assumed  by  themselves. 
But  if  it  turns  out  that  a  conservator  or 
his  appointing  authority  are  not  alto- 
gether possessed  of  these  virtues,  and 
damage  is  inflicted  upon  an  association 
during  a  period  of  conservatorship,  these 
oflBcials  do  not  hold  themselves  account- 
able in  the  courts. 

Here  is  what  Government  counsel  said 
in  behalf  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
and  one  of  Its  conservators  in  a  legal 
brief  presented  to  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals: 

No  action  may  be  maintained  upon  the 
termination  of  the  Conservator's  appoint- 
ment for  damages  allegedly  caused  by  th« 
appointment  or  operations  thereunder,  even 
though  the  appointment  was  allegedly  made 
on  grounds  knowingly  false  and  solely  to 
Injvire  the  association. 

Summed  up  in  that  quaint  legal  jar- 
gon is  the  doctrine  that  the  Board  and 
its  conservators  can  do  no  wrong — a  doc- 
trine that  needs  legislative  attention. 

RECEIVXBSHIP    THREAT    USXO    AS    TACTICAI, 

MANEXrVEK 

A  subsequent  order  of  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  asking  the  self-same  asso- 
ciation, from  which  the  Board  had  finally 
removed  the  conservator,  to  come  in  and 
show  cause  why  a  receiver  should  not  be 
appointed  for  the  association,  illiistrates 
in  even  more  drastic  form  the  inadequacy 
of  the  supervisory  apparatus  in  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  System.  A  pe- 
rusal of  our  hearings  will  show  that 
Board  oflBcials  and  counsel  gave  varying 
testimony  as  to  what  they  intended  in 
Issuing  a  show-cause  order  for  a  receiv- 
ership. Under  the  Board's  rules  and  reg- 
ulations, the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insurance  Corporation  is  authorized  to 
act  as  receiver  for  insured  associations 
for  purposes  of  liquidation.  Some  of  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  officials  and 
counsel  denied  that  they  intended  to 
liquidate  the  association,  which.  I  may 
note,  was  not  only  still  solvent  and  pros- 
perous but  had  grown  by  leaps  and 
bounds  after  the  removal  of  the  con- 
servator. 

A  careful  evaluation  of  the  testimony 
will  demonstrate,  I  believe,  that  the  show 
cause  order  was  conceived  and  executed 
by  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  Its 
legal  advisers  as  a  tactical  maneuver  to 
Induce  a  certain  desired  result  in  the 
course  of  the  litigation.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  utilization  of  such  techniques 
by  an  agency  of  Government — tech- 
niques which  hold  the  club  of  receiver- 
ship over  the  head  of  a  solvent  and  going 
concern,  respected  in  Its  community, 
serving  well  its  many  Investors  and  de- 
I)osltors — merits  the  severest  condemna- 
tion and  certainly  calls  for  action  by  the 
Congress. 

EUPXBVISOKT   AUTBOUTHS   can    PI.AT    FAVOBms 

Aside  from  the  drastic  alternative  of 
appointing  a  conservator  and  the  still 
more  drastic  alternative  of  a  receiver, 
the  supervisory  apparatus  of  the  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  is  exercised  without 


legislative  guidance  to  bring  about 
changes  In  the  management  of  associa- 
tions and  in  the  conduct  of  association 
affairs.  In  this  extended  and  undefined 
area  of  supervision,  the  Board  acquires 
abundant  opportunity  for  dispensing 
favors,  for  dealing  lightly  with  one  in- 
stitution and  high-handedly  with  an- 
other. 

Officers  and  employees  of  Insured  in- 
stitutions, in  adjusting  to  the  whims  and 
prejudices  of  supervising  authorities, 
may  be  persuaded  in  turn  to  curry  favor 
and  to  heed  dictates  that  go  against  their 
own  sense  of  managerial  responsibility 
and  business  judgment. 

Examining  and  supervisory  oflBcials  of 
the  Board  who  might  be  minded  to  pur- 
sue their  own  interests  can  exercise  their 
authority  in  such  a  way  as  to  acquire  key 
positions  in  the  Institutions  supervised. 
Unlike  other  statutes  which  bar  person- 
nel of  regulatory  agencies  from  accept- 
ing employment  In  regulated  institutions 
for  a  specified  number  of  years,  the  laws 
relating  to  the  Home  Loan  Bank  System 
impose  no  bar  to  such  pursuit  of  self- 
interest. 

The  patronage-dispensing  opportuni- 
ties of  the  Board  have  special  signifi- 
cance in  relation  to  the  regional  reserve 
banks.  The  power  vested  in  the  Board 
to  approve  oflQcers  selected  by  the  re- 
gional bank  directors  gives  the  Board  an 
instrument  for  exercising  its  own  prefer- 
ences in  the  choice  of  regional  ofBcers  or 
placing  its  own  candidates  in  office.  In- 
deed, the  refusal  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Commissioner  in  1946  to  ap- 
prove the  twice  unanimously  chosen 
president  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  set  in  motion  the 
whole  train  of  grievous  events  inown  as 
the  California  controversy.  At  present, 
when  the  United  States  Government  no 
longer  owns  capital  stock  In  these  re- 
gional banks,  it  is  the  more  imperative 
that  legislative  consideration  be  given  to 
preventing  abusive  exercise  of  the 
Board's  approval  power. 

standakos  lacking  in  coirvKasioN 

Absence  of  proper  legislative  standards 
again  is  revealed  in  the  matter  of  con- 
version from  federally  chartered  to  State 
chartered  institutions,  a  right  granted 
to  such  institutions  by  a  law  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  Under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, the  managers  and  directors 
of  converted  associations  can  acquire  for 
themselves  windfall  benefits  from  re- 
serves previously  accumulated.  As  in 
other  areas  of  its  administration,  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation 
have  not  provided  adequate  safeguards 
to  protect  the  interests  of  shareholders. 
This,  even  the  late  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Commissioner  considered  a  matter 
which  merited  congressional  investiga- 
tion. Under  the  present  arrangements, 
opportunities  for  favoritism  are  rife. 

PKOPOSED    LWJISLATIVI    CBANGE8    OTTTLIIfTD 

Altough  It  Is  Impossible  In  these  re- 
marks to  outline  all  the  many  and  com- 
plex matters  which  are  contained  In  the 
subcommittee's  hearings.  I  advance  the 
following  propositions  that  must  be  con- 
sidered In  any  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  laws  governing  the  Federal  Homo 
Loan  Bank  System  to  the  end  that  the 
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System  may  be  Improved  and  strength- 
ened: 

District  banks  and  member  associa- 
tions should  be  safeguarded  from  the 
abuse  of  regulatory  and  supervisory 
authority. 

The  duties  and  obligations  of  the  offi- 
cials to  whom  the  administration  of  such 
laws  is  entrusted  should  l)e  defined. 

Standards  for  the  exercise  of  regula- 
tory and  supervisory  authority  should 
be  established. 

District  banks  and  member  associa- 
tions, including  ofHcers  and  directors 
thereof,  should  be  aflforded  access  to  the 
respective  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  with  respect  to 
matters  affecting  the  corporate  existence 
of  such  institutions,  the  management  of 
their  property  and  affairs,  their  regula- 
tion and  supervision,  and  the  tenure  and 
status  of  their  officers  and  directors. 

The  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  should  be 
authorized  to  seek  and  required  to  se- 
cure judicial  sanction  from  the  respec- 
tive district  courts  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  Its  Territories  with  respect  to  certain 
administrative  action  in  relation  to  such 
district  banks,  member  associations,  their 
officers  and  directors. 

Legislative  standards  should  be  estab- 
lished and  the  circumstances  defined  un- 
der which  conservators  or  receivers  may 
be  appointed  to  take  over  the  business 
and  affairs  of  member  Eissociations  and 
legislative  standards  provided  to  govern 
their  authority  and  conduct. 

Judicial  settlement  of  the  accounts  of 
conservators  and  receivers  in  the  re- 
spective district  courts  of  the  United 
States  and  its  Territories  and  judicial 
sanction  for  the  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  real  property  situated  within  the  juris- 
diction of  such  courts  according  to  local 
law.  custom,  and  usage  should  be  re- 
quired. 

The  circumstances  should  be  defined 
under  which  district  banks  and  member 
a.ssociations  may  be  reorganized,  liqui- 
dated, or  dissolved,  and  prevision  made 
for  the  Judicial  review  of  such  action  by 
persons  affected  thereby. 

The  right  of  member  associations  to 
convert  from  Federal  to  State  charters 
should  be  safeguarded  by  establishing 
appropriate  standards  governing  such 
conversions. 

The  risks  covered  by  the  Insurance  of 
shareholders'  capital  and  savings  In 
member  associations  should  be  defined 
and  such  insurance  made  enforceable  in 
local  courts,  whether  State  or  Federal, 
throughout  the  United  States  and  its 
Territories. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  Inde- 
pendent administration  of  the  functions 
and  authority  of  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Safeguards  should  be  prescribed  with 
respect  to  hearings  and  proceedings  be- 
fore the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
authorization  made  for  judicial  review 
and  enforcement  of  orders  issued  by  the 
Board. 

There  should  be  created  and  author- 
ized the  issuance  of  process  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  evidence;  such  process  should 
be  made  available  to  parties  in  Interest 
to  proceedings  before  the  Board,  and 


there  should  be  provision  for  Judicial  en- 
forcement of  such  process. 

The  twelfth  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
District  and  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  of  Los  Angeles  should  be  reestab- 
lished. 

There  should  be  established  standards, 
conditions,  and  procedures  governing 
the  revision  of  Federal  home  loan  bank 
districts  throughout  the  United  States. 

Legislative  standards  along  the  lines 
I  have  proposed,  to  assure  the  stability 
and  continued  prosperous  growth  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  System  are 
urgently  needed.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  abilities  or  the  inclinations 
of  the  present  Board  members,  other 
Board  members  under  an  administra- 
tion not  well  disposed  toward  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  might  well  find 
within  the  broad  grant  of  authority  and 
the  loose  language  of  the  law  the  ra- 
tionale for  choking  off  the  orderly  de- 
velopment of  the  system.  The  Congress 
Is  well  aware  of  the  competitive  factor 
as  between  savings  and  loan  institutions 
and  the  general  banking  industry. 
There  are  elements  in  the  banking  in- 
dustry that  resent  and  oppose  Govern- 
ment sponsorship  of  savings  and  loan  in- 
stitutions. It  is  the  counsel  of  wisdom 
for  the  savings  and  loan  Industry  to  see 
that  its  own  house  is  in  order,  and  I  deem 
it  my  responsibility  to  work  for  the  legis- 
lation that  will  insure  its  soundness  and 
permanence. 


Smnmary  on  Appropriations,  Second 
Session,  Eighty-second  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOMER  FERGUSON 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  summary  of  ap- 
propriations of  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Senate  completes  this 
second  session  ol  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  appropriation 
bills  approved  during  the  session  approxi- 
mate  a   total   of  $75,438,573,466. 

This  figure  represents  the  total  spending 
authority  granted  during  tills  session. 

The  appropriation  is  the  second  highest 
peace-time  total  ever  approved  by  an  Amer- 
ican Congress,  the  highest  being  achieved 
last  year,  during  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  when  $97,696,326,891 
was  appropriated. 

The  all-time  peak  of  appropriations,  of 
course,  was  reached  during  World  War  II. 
The  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  in  1942,  ap- 
propriated $147,000,000,000  and  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress  In  1943 
appropriated  $114,000,000,000. 

This  year's  action  on  the  appropriation  bill 
represents  reversal  of  the  usual  trend,  to 
one  extent  at  least.  Ordinarily,  the  Senate 
la  the  upper  House  because  It  "ups"  th« 
appropriations.  This  year  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations   Committee    reduced    the    budget 


estimates  to  a  greater  extent  than  either  the 
House  committee  or  the  House  as  a  whole. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  re- 
ported the  regular  appropriation  bills  with 
an  average  reduction  of  almost  11  percent 
below  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by 
the  President.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  achieved  a  reduction  of  almost 
9  percent  and  the  appropriations  were  re- 
duced another  1  percent  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

When  the  appropriation  bills  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  however,  the  economy 
effort  flagged,  and  the  totals  of  the  regular 
appropriation  bills  were  Increased  by  1  per- 
cent through  floor  votes. 

(The  appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  In  the  1953  supplemental, 
as  adopted  by  the  Senate,  both  contain  pro- 
visions for  contract  authorization,  totaling 
more  than  $10,068,800,000.  This  amount  is 
Included  in  my  appropriation  figures  since 
the  effect  of  contract  authority  on  the 
p>ccket  of  the  taxpayer  is  Identical  with 
the  effect  of  an  outright  appropriation.  Any 
failure  to  include  this  contract  authoriza- 
tion on  the  same  basis  as  an  appropriation 
would  only  be  false  and  misleading.) 

The  appropriations  requested  by  the 
President  from  this  session  of  Congress,  in- 
cluding the  supplemental  and  deficiency 
Items  totaled  $83,961,332,783  and  this  is 
measured  against  the  actual  sum  appro- 
priated  which  Is  $75,438,573,466. 

These  figures  do  not  Include  $7,305,762,713 
In  permanent  and  Indefinite  appropriations 
such  as  the  Interest  on  the  national  debt 
and  appropriations  against  trust  funds. 

During  this  session  Republican  Senators 
have  made  40  economy  fights  on  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  In  connection  with  appro- 
priation bills,  21  of  which  were  succes.sful 
In  reducing  the  amount  appropriated  or 
defeating  a  motion  to  Increase  the  appro- 
priation. The  savings  achieved  by  these 
floor  fights  amounted  to  $394,294,755. 

Further  reductions  of  $1,117,766,269  were 
sought  by  Republican  Senators  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  but  without  success. 

Of  the  40  economy  efforts  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  32  cf  them  were  initiated 
by  Senators  Styles  Bridges  and  Homer  Fer- 
guson, ranking  Republican  members  of  the 
Appropriations   Committee. 

The  bulk  of  the  economy  efforts,  of  course, 
were  made  within  the  confines  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  no  tabulation 
or  breakdown  of  them  is  possible. 


What's  Behind  the  Handshake? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
on  our  distin-Tuished  colleague.  Senator 
EsTES  Kefauver,  from  the  June  9,  1952, 
issue  of  the  New  Republic  by  Harry  Conn. 
It  is  a  well -deserved  tribute  to  one  of 
the  most  courageous  liberals  in  Ameri- 
can politics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What's  Behind  the  Handshakx? 

(By  Harry  Conn) 

In   the   faU   of   1947   the   president  Of  the 

American   Economic   Association,    University 

of  Chicago  Prof.  Paitl  A.  Douglas,  now  senior 
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Unlt«d  States  Senator  from  Illinois,  was 
Biiopplng  around  for  a  principal  speaker  for 
the  association's  annual  convention. 

Douglas,  then  as  now,  was  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  steady  trend  toward  concen- 
tration of  Industry  and  finance  in  this  coun- 
try. As  the  star  for  this  meeting.  Professor 
DoTTGLAs  wanted  a  Washington  official  not 
only  Intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject, 
but  one  who  had  actively  sought  to  combat 
the  trend.  After  combing  through  the  rec- 
ords and  histories  of  Representatives,  Sen- 
ators, and  agency  officials,  he  settled  on  a 
young,  east  Tennessee  Congressman  who  had 
directed  the  activities  of  a  House  monopoly 
Bubcommlttee  and  had  headed  an  illumi- 
nating investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of 
Government  e/Torts  to  combat  concentration. 
That  Congressman's  name  was  Estks  Ks- 
FAUvm.  D0UG1.AS  did  not  know  him  at  the 
time  he  extended  the  speaking  invitation. 
The  Kefauver  address  to  the  economists 
that  year  in  Chicago  is  still  remembered. 
Unemotionally  he  analyzed  the  growing 
threat  of  monopoly  and  described  the  Gov- 
ernment's inability  to  cope  adequately  with 
the  aituation.  Finally  he  ofiered  a  detailed, 
long-range  antitrust  program.  The  conven- 
tion was  Impressed.  After  that  address  a 
deep  personal  and  intellectual  friendship  de- 
veloped between  IXtuglas  and  Ketauver  and 
together,  In  the  United  States  Senate  since 
1949.  they  have  fought  for  many  of  the  pro- 
posals advanced  by  the  Tennessean  that  day. 
Few  people  think  of  the  gangling  man 
with  the  horn-rimmed  glasses  and  the  coon- 
skln  cap,  presently  in  the  process  of  rack- 
ing up  one  presidential  primary  victory  after 
another,  as  a  student  of  basic  economic 
problems.  The  KirMTVXR  they  know  is  the 
Boft-spolten,  modocst  crime  Investigator  who 
has  exposed  corruption,  or  the  man  of  rare 
aixlaclty  who  has  taken  on  governors,  big- 
city  polttical-maciune  bosses,  and  even  the 
President  of  the  United  States — and  almost 
always  come  out  on  top. 

Yet  almost  everything  for  which  the  Ten- 
nessee Senator  is  now  known  to  most  Ameri- 
cans was  until  recently  only  a  side-line  in- 
terest. The  fundamental  motivating  Inter- 
est* of  E&TMs  KEFAxrvKH  whlch  led  to  his  being 
named  by  Collier's  Congressional  Award 
Committee  as  one  of  the  10  outstanding  men 
In  the  House  In  1946  and  receiving  similar 
recognition  later  in  the  Senate,  have  been 
obscured  by  the  sensatlcnallam  of  corrup- 
tion hunting. 

Many  usually  discerning  liberals  refuse 
to  believe  that  there  can  be  either  convic- 
tion or  profundity  beneath  the  coonskin 
cap.  They  see  him  as  a  TV  clown,  a  hand- 
shaker, a  headline  hunter,  weak  In  his  po- 
sition on  civil  rights  and  inexperienced  In 
the  vital  field  of  foreign  affairs.  They  admit 
that  his  voting  record  is  good.  But  what 
lloes  KEFAtJvzR  have  to  offer,  they  ask,  be- 
sides his  votes? 

In  November  1948,  a  few  days  after  Ke- 
TAtTVER  had  startled  political  experts  by  up- 
setting the  well -entrenched  Tennessee  po- 
litical machine  of  Boss  Ed  Crump  and  being 
elected  Senator,  ho  had  luncheon  with  two 
Old  associates  in  Washington.  One  was  an 
outstanding  political  scientist  and  student 
of  government.  The  other  was  a  well- 
known  Government  economist,  an  exjjert  on 
monopoly.  They  disciissed  with  the  new 
Senator  his  10-year  record  in  the  House  and 
offered  advice  on  the  nature  of  his  work  in 
the  Senate.  Kkfauves  insisted  that  he  would 
do  l^est  to  concentrate  on  the  basic  fields 
in  which  he  had  already  become  somewhat 
expert:  antitrust  legislation,  legislative  re- 
organisation, and  civil  liberties.  Newer  in- 
terests to  which  he  also  felt  impelled  to  de- 
vote considerable  time  were  foreign  rela- 
tions and  Atlantic  Union.  He  mentioned 
one  possible  deviation  from  these  four  basic 
fields — a  crime  investigation — but  almost  as 
an  afterthought. 


Shortly  after  coming  to  the  Hovue  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1939  KEFAtrvxa  developed  a 
concern  for  small  businesses.  They  were 
disappearing  with  far  too  great  rapidity.  By 
1945  he  was  deep  in  the  study  of  major  busi- 
ness organization  and  felt  that  he  bad  ar- 
rived at  one  of  the  roots  of  the  small  busi- 
ness problem.  There  was  a  major  loophole 
In  the  Clayton  Antitrust  Act  which  needed 
to  be  plugged.  The  Clayton  Act,  which  had 
been  passed  in  1914  to  outlaw  practices  creat- 
ing monopoly,  prohibited  mergers  through 
stock  purchasing.  Mergers  were  still  being 
effected  by  one  company  s  buying  up  the 
assets  of  another.  In  1926  the  Supreme 
Court  had  upheld  the  practice,  and  ever  since 
the  Federal  Trade  Com  mission  had  been 
pleading  for  amendment  to  the  law.  Prom 
1945  to  1950  KxTAXJVTR  persisted  tn  this  flght. 
In  the  Seventy-ninth  Congress  his  amend- 
ment to  accomplish  the  reform  was  reptorted 
out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  only  to  be 
blocked  by  the  Rules  Committee.  Finally,  in 
the  Eighty-first  Congress,  Kctauvxr,  as  a 
Senator,  at  last  secured  passage  of  the 
amendment.  The  debate  demonstrated  his 
real  knowledge  of  his  subject. 

A  leading  Government  economist  In  the 
monopoly  a»ld  told  the  New  Republic  that, 
in  bis  opinion,  what  G«ort;e  Norris  was  in 
the  public  power  field.  Bastes  Kx^acvxr  is  in 
the  field  of  antitrust  legislation .  The  lat- 
ter field,  vital  as  It  is  to  our  whole  economy. 
Is  far  too  complicated  to  receive  wide  lui- 
derstandlng.  But  many  small  businesses 
today  owe  their  very  existence  to  the  Kefau- 
ver amendment  and  the  dogged  perslstencs 
of  the  Tennessean. 

Ketauvxr  has  also  played  a  decisive  role 
in  other  antltnost  legislation.  In  1949  he 
teamed  up  with  PAtn,  Douglas  and  Senator 
Russell  Long,  Democrat,  Louisiana,  to  frus- 
trate blg-busineea  efforts  t«  secure  basing- 
point  legislation.  This  would  have  legalized 
the  freight-rate  absorption  practices  of  Urge 
Industry  to  the  detriment  of  small  business. 
That  year  he  Introduoed  an  amendment  to 
each  section  of  the  proposed  legislation  which 
read:  "Unless  the  effect  of  the  discrimination 
would  be  substantially  to  lessen  competition 
or  tend  to  create  a  monopoly  in  any  line  of 
commerce.  •  •  •"It  was  a  taUlng  blow 
against  the  baslng-polnt  advocates.  To  sup- 
port the  amendment  would  render  the  bill 
ineffective.  To  oppose  it  would  be  to  go  on 
record  as  for  monopoly  and  for  less  compe- 
tition. In  1950  the  bUl  was  passed  but  vetoed 
by  the  President.  In  1951  the  tUU  was  de- 
feated In  the  Senate  by  only  one  vote,  with 
Kktauver,  Dotjgi-as,  and  Long  again  leckttng 
the  flight. 

It  was  his  fundamental  Interest  in  eQcient 
and  democratic  governmental  machinery 
which  brought  £stes  Ketauvkb  Into  politics 
In  the  first  place.  In  the  1930's  he  was  a  suc- 
cessful practicing  attorney  in  Chattanooga. 
The  city  at  that  time  was  governed  by  a 
county-council  form  of  government  which 
was  both  IneflBclent  and  corrupt.  Ki7AUvn 
helped  to  organize  a  committee  of  100  which 
sought  to  secure  a  city-manager  system.  This 
group  backed  candidates  for  the  State  legis- 
lature who  would  supp)ort  such  a  proposal. 
When  the  candidates  they  elected  to  the 
State  senate  on  this  platform  later  ran  out 
on  their  promises.  Kkfattvth  ran  for  the  upper 
chamber  in  the  following  election  and  was 
defeated  by  less  than  100  votes.  The  legisla- 
ture, though,  did  vote  for  the  reform.  And 
several  years  later  Kxfauveb  was  In  Congress. 

Prom  the  time  that  he  entered  the  Con- 
gress the  Tennessean  was  an  avid  student 
of  possible  reforms  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  1944  he  made  a  special  study  on 
better  executive-legislative  teamwork  in  the 
National  Government  for  the  American  Po- 
litical Science  Review.  In  1946  he  was  % 
strong  supporter  of  the  Legislative  Reorgani- 
zation Act  which  was  guided  through  Con- 


gress by  former  Senator  Robert  U.  La  FoUcttSw 
Jr.,  of  Wisconsin,  and  former  Representatlv* 
and  now  Senator  A.  8.  Mati  MoNaoicrr,  of 
Oklahoma. 

In  1947  KiTAtrvni  compiled  his  long-rang« 
Ideas  on  Government  reform  In  a  book  called 
Twentieth  Century  Congress.  It  stamped 
KxrAXTYxa  as  an  authority  on  the  workings  of 
our  machinery  of  Government,  and  today,  out 
of  all  the  present  Congress,  he  is  recognised 
as  tiavLng  maintained  nx>re  sustained  inter- 
est and  understanding  of  this  subject  thaa 
perhaps  any  Member  except  Moxrontt  him- 
self. 

The  Tennessee  Senator  Is  also  deeply  con- 
cerned wtTh  the  adoption  of  a  code  for  ths 
eonciuct  of  ccngressional  Investigations  to 
Insure  fair  play,  a  code  which  wa*;  devised  for 
his  crime  investlffatlng  committee.  He  advo» 
cstes  the  televising  and  broadcasting  of  pub« 
Uc  hearing,  believing  that  in  a  true  democ- 
racy the  dtiaens  must  be  able  to  observe 
their  Government  at  work. 

For  years  KfTAtTvo  has  been  a  consistent 
fighter  for  home  rule  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  his  name  ts  sttsched  to  numer- 
otis  bills  to  accomplish  it.  Seme  of  thee* 
have  been  favorably  reported  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict Conunlttee  only  to  be  blocked  else- 
where. Inside  the  committee  KcrATrvEs  has 
been  effective  enough  to  win  coitslderabia 
southern  support,  debplte  the  fact  that  horns 
rule  would  probably  wipe  out  segregation  la 
the  District.  One  southern  Senator,  when 
asked  why  he  had  supported  K«r*TTvm  on 
this  point,  replied:  *T)amn  If  I  know.  TiMt 
man  Kxtauves  talked  to  soft  and  so  nice  hs 
must  have  Jvist  loved  me  Into  votmg  for  It."* 

KzrAXTvn's  interest  in  civil  liberties  basi- 
cally revolves  around  the  personal  rights  of 
the  individual  in  society,  whether  in  con- 
nection with  immigration,  race  relations, 
labor,  or  judicial  proceRses.  He  has  gone 
further  than  any  other  southern  Senator  or 
Representative  toward  accepting  the  prin- 
ciple of  fair  employment  practices.  He  sup- 
ports a  voluntary  program  now  and  has  an- 
nounced that  if  the  Democratic  platform 
calls  for  a  compulsory  fatr-employment- 
practlces  law,  he  will  accept  that,  too.  But 
his  position  on  fair  practices  stops  there, 
far  short  of  an  adequate  program  for  tbs 
National  Democratic  Party. 

This  may  be  mitigated  In  part  by  his  ooa- 
rageous  battles  for  civil  rights  In  fields  other 
than  race  relations.  As  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Oommlttee,  under  the  re- 
lentless hand  of  Pat  IfcCAsaAM,  Den^xirat* 
Nevada,  as  chairman.  Kxrstrvxa  has  seen 
what  bitter  Injustices  can  be  handed  out 
to  witnesses,  and  he  Is  seeking  to  protect 
them  by  a  code  which  worked  well  In  his 
own  crime  committee.  That  method  has 
been  highly  praised  by  the  American  CivU 
Liberties  Union. 

Kefauvkb's  determined,  last-ditch  battle 
against  McCassan's  Internal  security  bill  In 
1950,  which  he  felt  deprived  citizens  of  fun- 
damental democratic  rights,  won  him  the 
respect  of  many  of  his  colleagues  who  dki 
not  have  the  courage  to  vote  with  him  In 
an  election  year.  He  tried  to  amend  the  Uc- 
Carran  bill,  both  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  to  remove  some  of  ita 
worst  features  and  to  write  in  such  ele- 
mental constitutional  protections  as  proof 
of  "intent  to  do  damnge  to  the  United 
States"  or  of  "acts  for  force  or  violence." 

During  the  height  of  the  debate  he  told 
the  Senate: 

"We  \  ill  never  defeat  and  destroy  the  Com- 
mimist  movement  by  adopting  totalitarian 
methods  of  our  own.  Giving  up  the  precloxia 
liberties  which  we  have  fought  so  hard  to 
obtain  will  not  persuade  the  neutral  people 
of  the  world  that  they  sliould  come  to  our 
aide  Instead  of  going  over  to  the  other  side. 
•  •  •  I  will  say  that  if  the  purpose  of 
Congress   was    to   give    the   Nation    security 
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■gainst  fifth  columnists,  dangerous  Commu- 
nists, or  sabotexirs.  so  that  they  would  not 
thwart  our  war  effort  and  disrupt  the  Nation, 
then  we  should  have  adopted  the  Kllgore  bill 
•  •  •  but  rather  than  doing  that  we 
have  gotten  Into  a  situation  which  I  am 
afraid  Is  going  to  result  In  Irreparable  and 
permanent  Injury  to  the  Individual  liberties 
of  our  people,  which  Is  going  to  result  In 
enforcing  conformatlve  thought,  which  Is 
going  to  reduce  freedom  of  speech,  and 
which  Is  going  to  deter  the  press  from  stating 
Its  frank  opinions" 

Along  with  Senators  Wn.LiAM  Lanckr,  Hu- 
Burr  HxTUPHmET.  Hcrbkrt  Lshman.  Douglas. 
and  a  handful  of  others.  Kct-auver  cru.'^aded 
to  the  end  to  sustain  President  Truman's 
subsequent  veto  of  the  McCarran  bill,  though 
It  wae  a  f  utUe  gesttirs. 

Kktattvbi's  experience  In  his  fourth  basic 
field  of  interest,  foreign  relations,  hae  been 
admittedly  limited.  In  sharp  contrast  with 
the  richness  of  his  work  against  monopoly 
and  for  governmenta'  refurm.  But  his  con- 
centration on  this  «ub)ect  is  constantly 
growing.  He  calls  peace  "the  greatest  issue 
of  all." 

The  voting  record  and  speeches  of  the 
Tennessean  classify  him  as  a  supporter  of 
the  Truman  foreign  policy.  Where  he  has 
differed.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  spirit  or 
degree,  his  main  criticism  being  that  the 
administration  has  often  been  negative  or 
static  where  It  should  have  l>een  aggres- 
sively positive.  This  conviction  has  made 
him  a  firm  advocate  of  Atlantic  Union— 
a  federal  union  of  all  tlie  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  OrgMdaation  countries — end.  indeed. 
Its  foremost  spokesman  In  the  entire  Con- 
gress. KxrATTVHi  is  convinced  that  the  NATO 
cannot  possibly  survive  arid  develop  into  a 
formidable  bulwark  against  communism  un- 
less It  Is  buttressed  by  such  a  union.  It 
v-ould  first  t>e  a  political  union  for  de- 
fense, but  he  foresees  healthy  economic  co- 
ordination and  eventually  the  same  type 
of  common  union  as  has  been  achieved  by 
the  several  States  of  this  Nation.  He  is 
careful  not  to  detail  exactly  what  final  form 
this  union  should  take,  feeling  that  the 
first  essential  step  Is  exploration.  He  has 
never  advocated  a  8Ui>er8tate  V'd  the  sur- 
render of  national  sovereignty  as  has  been 
charged  by  oppooemts. 

KxTAm'ss's  foreign- relstlons  program,  in 
common  with  most  of  his  domestic  advo- 
cacies. lE  based  on  long-range  planning.  His 
proposals  are  generally  the  product  of  study 
and  deliberation.  But  one  glaring  exception 
is  the  slick  and  easy  solution  he  has  pro- 
posed to  the  treacherous  problem  of  Korea. 
At  a  recent  press  conference  in  Albuquerque, 
M.  Mez  .  he  is  reported  to  have  said  that 
the  U.  N.  should  set  the  terms  of  an  hon- 
orable truce  and  then  give  the  Communists 
a  specific  time  to  agree  to  It.  If  they  did 
not  accept  within  that  time,  he  would  ap- 
prove carrying  the  war  Into  Manchuria. 

A  columnist,  long  friendly  to  the  Tennes- 
sean. reflecU:  "This  may  have  satU'fied  his 
listeners  at  the  moment.  But  some  of 
Ketauvkr's  many  admirers  would  have  t>een 
more  favorably  impressed  U  he  had  not 
yielded  to  h'.^  own — or  to  his  audience's 
impatience."  This  Is  the  kind  of  statement 
politicians  are  expected  to  make  In  an  elec- 
tion year  But  It  is  drastically  unlike  the 
KxrATTvxR  of  2  years  ago  who  told  a  reporter 
as  the  McCarran  bill  came  t>efore  the  Sen- 
ate: "I'll  vote  against  this  danm  bill  even 
If  It  cosU  me  reelection." 

If  the  Democratic  Party  names  Bsns  Kx- 
FAUVER  as  Its  presidential  candidate,  it  will 
be  because  he  has  thoroughly  demonstrated 
his  voter  appeal  for  the  millions  who  watched 
this  cool,  unemotional  man  on  TV  last  year 
and  the  thousands  who  have  shaken  his 
hand  In  the  j^'imarles.  But  there  is  far 
more  substance  to  Estes  KKTAUvxa.  The 
record  is  clear  on  that. 
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HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF  PENNSTLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
this  Congress  prepares  to  adjourn,  as  we 
\iTite  the  final  chapters  of  the  story  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congrress  and  com- 
plete the  record  we  will  take  to  the  peo- 
ple of  our  districts  next  November,  I  can- 
not help  but  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Hou.se  once  again  the  terrible  mistake 
which  has  txren  made  here  in  regard  to 
our  immigration  laws. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  Pittsburgh  area 
are  not  racists.  We  are  a  great  melting 
pot  ol  nationalities,  and  of  creeds,  and  of 
colors,  and  of  origins.  We  live  together, 
work  together,  make  progress  together 
In  mutual  respect  and  understanding, 
and  in  real  nelghborllness.  This  is  as  it 
should  be.  We  are  all  Americans,  and  we 
are  proud  of  our  common  heritage  as 
Americans.  We  strive  to  make  our  local- 
ity and  our  country  better  places  lor  all 
of  us.  We  don't  just  tolerate  each  other ; 
we  respect  each  other,  and  we  join  to- 
getlier  to  provide  the  best  schools,  the 
best  recreation,  and  other  worth-while 
facilities  for  our  children. 

Coming  from  Uiis  kind  of  an  environ- 
ment, and  seeing  how  marvelously  well 
we  in  the  Pittsburgh  area  have  managed 
our  community  relations  in  a  spirit  of 
mutual  respect  and  neighborliness,  I  just 
cannot  imderstand  the  motivations  be- 
hind the  action  of  the  Congress  a  few 
days  ago  in  passing — over  the  President's 
forthright  veto — an  Immigration  bill 
which  insists  on  discriminating  against 
people  because  of  their  national  or  racial 
origin. 

The  new  immigration  law  does  accom- 
plish a  long -overdue  need  for  codifying 
the  hodge-podge  of  immigration  statutes 
which  had  grown  up  over  the  years,  and 
which  had  t)een  so  confusing  to  the  peo- 
ple affected  by  them  as  to  be  a  lawyer's 
dream.  From  that  standpoint,  the  new 
law  does  some  good.  But  not  enough 
good  to  overcome  the  terrible  injustices 
which  have  been  written  into  the  law — 
the  discriminations  against  foreign-born, 
and  the  anti-alien  philosophy  which  can 
be  found  In  many  of  its  provisions. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  law  insults 
and  disparages  the  Americanism  and  the 
patriotism  of  millions  upon  millions  of 
our  first  and  second  generation  citizens. 
It  is  an  insult  to  every  American  who  was 
lx)rn  or  whose  immediate  forebears  were 
born  in  Italy,  Hungary,  Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania,  Greece,  or  any  other  of  the 
southern  or  southeastern  European  na- 
tions. It  says  to  them  that  people  who 
come  to  America  from  the  lands  they 
left  are  not  as  desirable  as  immigrants 
from  other  parts  of  Europ>e. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  completely 
contrary  to  all  of  the  facts,  and  to  all  of 
the  principles  on  which  America  was 
founded.    The  spirit  of  freedom  and  the 


love  of  decency  are  precious  in  the  hearts 
of  men  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  There  are  no  better 
people  and  no  better  Americans  any- 
where, than  the  people  in  my  congres- 
sional district  In  Pittsburgh,  regardless 
of  whether  they  are  white  or  Negro  or 
Chinese,  Protestant.  Catholic,  or  Jew, 
Italian  or  Scotch.  Croatian  or  German, 
Slovak  or  Swede.  Polish  or  Lithuanian, 
or  wherever  they  or  their  parents  came 
from  originally. 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  was 
aware  of  this  fact  when,  in  commenting 
on  this  discriminatoiT  immigration  bill 
on  June  27,  after  the  President  had 
vetoed  It,  said: 

McCakkan  Bn,L  V*toed 

The  President  has  wisely  vetoed  the  Mc- 
Carran-Walter  immigration  bill.  This  fla- 
grantly discriminatory  measure  Is  an  Insult 
to  large  bodies  of  our  citizenry  and  to  some 
of  our  allies.  It  gravely  compromises  Judi- 
cial fair  play.  It  virtually  closes  our  gates 
to  those  who  have  suffered  most  from  Com- 
munist tyranny. 

America  surely  needs  a  codification  of 
Its  present  hedge- p)Odge  of  Immigration  laws. 
But  the  McCarran-Walter  bUl,  though  It  does 
so  codify  and  though  it  has  a  few  good  fea- 
tures. Is  in  the  over-all  far  too  high  a 
price  to  pay  for  filling  that  need. 

The  bUl  continues  the  national  origins 
quota  system,  designed  to  choke  off  Immigra- 
tion from  southern  and  eastern  Europe.  In 
practice  this  system  not  only  tells  the  people 
of  those  areas  that  we  regard  them  as  In- 
ferior but  it  also  makes  a  hypocrisy  of  the 
law  that  154,000  immigrants  may  come  liere 
annuaUy.  Por  the  relatively  huge  quotas 
given  northern  and  western  Europ>e  are  only 
partly  filled  each  year  and  the  unfilled  por- 
tions cannot  be  given  to  the  very  nations 
that  most  need  them. 

The  bill  sets  up  many  new  grounds  for 
deportation,  and  in  some  cases  would  apply 
them  retroactively  to  persons  already  law- 
fully here.  It  gives  bureaucrats  sweeping 
discretionary  powers,  at  the  expense  of  the 
courts  and  of  Justice  for  individuals.  And, 
under  one  especially  cruel  feature,  it  would 
keep  out  persons  convicted  in  totalitarian 
lands  even  when  their  ''crimes"  really  prove 
their  devotion  to  democracy  or  religion. 

These  and  other  e^*lls  and  defects  in  the 
bUl  make  it  imperative  that  the  Senate  sus- 
tain the  veto.  Then  Congress  should  set  up. 
as  the  President  requests,  "a  representative 
commission  of  outstanding  Americans"  to 
study  the  whole  field  of  Immigration  to  the 
end  that  fair  and  worthwhile  legislation 
might  be  adopted. 

Monsignor  John  O'Grady,  secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charities,  whom  the  Catholic  magazine, 
America,  calls  "that  seasoned  fighter  for 
human  rights,"  wrote  an  article  for  an- 
other Catholic  magazine.  Commonweal, 
in  which  he  said  of  this  bill: 

The  perpetuation  of  the  doctrine  of  Nordic 
superiority. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  philosophy  of 
Nordic  superiority  as  propagandized  by 
the  infamous  Hitler  is  the  last  thing  we 
in  this  country  want  to  adopt.  And  yet, 
as  Monsignor  O'Grady  pointed  out,  it  is 
the  basic  question  involved  in  any  dis- 
ciission  of  the  McCarran  inmiigration 
bill. 

He  outlined  what  it  would  mean  to  the 
people  of  Italy  in  some  detail.  This  bill 
says  to  the  Italian  people,  in  effect,  that 
they  will  not  make  as  good  Americans  aa 
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those  from  some  other  lands.  That  is 
false  and  insulting. 

It  says  to  the  Jewish  people  from  areas 
where  they  historically  have  been  per- 
secuted for  believing  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  they,  too.  must  be  regarded 
as  second  or  third  class  immigrants,  in 
case  they  do  get  in  at  all.  And  it  says 
the  same  thing  to  Croats  and  Serbs  and 
Slovenes,  to  Czechs  and  Slovaks,  to  Ru- 
manians and  Poles  and  Lithuanians  and 
Greeks,  and  to  other  nationality  groups 
whose  quotas  under  the  new  law  would 
continue  to  be  unfairly  restrictive. 

I  tried  to  defeat  this  bill,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  voted  to  sustain  the  President's 
courageous  and  statesmanlike  veto.  I  do 
hope  the  damage  done  by  this  measure 
can  be  corrected  in  the  new  Congress. 
And  I  am  glad  that  two  other  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  Pittsburgh  aj"2. — 
Mrs.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Pulton — be- 
lieved and  voted  as  I  did.  But  I  am  sorry 
that  the  two  other  Members  from  Al- 
legheny County.  Pa.,  voted  otherwise. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  my  con- 
gressional district  are,  I  know,  vitally 
interested  in  this  legislation,  and  have 
deep  and  sincere  feelings  about  this 
whole  question. 

They  have  a  right  to  be. 


Conscientious,  Honest  Public  Servants 
Never  Fear  To  Publish  an  Account  of 
Their  Actirities — My  Record  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  wish  to  include  a  summary  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Massachu- 
setts Congressional  District  whom  I  have 
the  honor  to  particularly  represent  in 
this  Eighty-second  Congress. 

rr  IS  A  MORAL  OBLIGATION  DICTATED  BT  BIBLICAI. 
ADMONITION  TOR  A  PUBLIC  SERVANT  TO  "RIN- 
DER   AN   ACCOUNT  OF  THT   STEWARDSHIP  ' 

In  the  current  atmosphere  of  so  much 
doubt  and  distrust  surrounding  political 
affairs  and  figures  it  gives  me  real  per- 
sonal satisfaction  to  reflect  that  through- 
out 20  years  of  public  responsibility  I 
have  regularly  submitted  an  account  of 
my  activities  to  the  voters  of  my  area  at 
the  conclusion  of  each  term  of  ofBce.  It 
Is.  therefore,  only  in  consistent  conform- 
ance with  that  long-established  rule  I 
offer  this  necessarily  brief  recital  of  my 
actions  and  convictions  on  the  grave  is- 
sues deliberated  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives these  past  2  years. 

According  to  the  Clerk,  there  were  ap- 
proximately 1,069  bills  reported  out  of 
committees  in  1951,  and  1,133  in  1952. 
In  the  time  and  space  permitted  it  would*, 
of  course,  be  practically  impossible  to 
comment  on  all  of  them.  I  will  and  must 
confine  myself  to  revelations  of  my  stand 
on  the  major  legislative  subjects  upon 
which  definite  action  was  taken. 


THE   TRUTH    IS  IN   THE   RECORD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  desire  for  truth  is 
ever  present  in  the  human  mind  and 
heart.  In  the  inevitable  confusion  and 
bewilderment  overshadowing  our  great 
country's  destiny  today  there  is,  natural- 
ly, a  heightened  longing  in  each  Ameri- 
can citizen  to  find  the  truth.  There  has. 
perhaps,  never  been  a  time  in  our  na- 
tional history  when  it  was  more  seriously 
important  for  the  American  voters  and 
citizens  to  know  the  truth  about  the  ac- 
tions and  philosophy  of  those  of  us  to 
whom  they  have  entrusted  the  guidance 
of  their  Government  for  leadership  in  a 
troubled  world.  The  foundation  source 
of  fact  on  the  deeds  and  words  of  men 
serving  in  this  United  States  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  offlcial  journal, 
called  the  Congressional  Record,  re- 
quired by  law  to  publish  the  proceedings 
of  each  legislative  day  in  the  Congress. 

The  main  body  of  this  report,  with 
some  preliminary  explanatory  com- 
ments, will  contain  the  exact  words  I 
spoke  on  the  floor  of  the  House  when 
particular  measures  were  being  debated. 

The  Revenue  Act  of  1951: 

The  power  to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy. 
The  conflict  and  competltloa  between  the 
various  States,  municlpaUtles,  and  Federal 
Government  In  the  collection  of  taxes  Is  rob- 
bing the  American  wage  earner  of  his  birth- 
right and  will  bankrupt  the  country  unless 
we  institute  corrective  steps  In  the  Immedi- 
ate future. 

In  the  years  of  1948,  1949.  and  1950 
this    Congress    and    Government    was 
largely  engaged  in  dealing  with  policies 
designed  to  help  foreign  friendly  allies 
with  the  problems  thrust  upon  them  by 
the  ravages  of  war  fought  in  their  ter- 
ritories.    Generous  and  charitable  ges- 
tures of  financial  assistance  were  for- 
mulated  and   approved   with   too   little 
regard  being  given.  I  am  afraid,  to  the 
American  working  man  and  woman  and 
business  paying  for  the  programs.     With 
the  start  of  this  Congress  in  1951,  I  felt 
the  time  was  overdue  for  us  to  begin 
showing  some  real  concern  about  our 
own   people   and   taxpayers.    The   first 
opportunity  of  doing  that  came  when 
the  tax  raising  measure  was  brought  up 
in  the  House  for  action.     Together  with 
a  great  many  of  my  colleagues  I  original- 
ly voted  against  accepting  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill.     We  did  so  with 
the  purpose  and  hope  of  forcing  it  back 
Into   committee   for   renewed   scrutini- 
zation   to   further  squeeze  out   padded 
agency    appropriations    and    encourage 
additional  reductions  in  the  levies  upon 
the    low    and    middle    income    family 
brackets.     Our   attempt   on   this   score 
met  with  but  limited  success  and  the 
bill  was  passed  with  our  approval  be- 
cause of  the  urgency  of  making  defense 
funds  immediately  available. 

[Excerpts  from  speech  In  the  House.  June 
22,  1951) 

RrvENTTE  Act  or  1951 
Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  great 
reluctance,  I  am  going  to  support  and  vote 
In  favor  of  this  revenue  bill,  because  there 
Is  no  other  choice.  As  you  know,  this 
measure  is  not  subject  to  amendments  and 
there  Is  no  substitute  proposal  to  be  offered. 
It  Is  either  this  bill  or  no  tax  bUl.  All  au- 
thorities agree  that,  under  the  desperate 
circumstances  facing  us  now  and   the  im- 


perative  need   for  defense   preparations,   «« 
must   have   more   money    Immediately. 

My  personal  reluctance  In  supporting  this 
measure  Is  because  I  know  full  well  the 
present  burden  already  resting  heavily  on 
the  shoulders  of  the  American  taxpayers, 
particularly  those  In  the  medium-  and  low- 
Income  brackets. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons.  In  my  opinion, 
we  must  accept  this  bill,  and  that  it  Is  prac- 
tically wise  to  do  so,  is  because  the  only  al- 
ternative Is  the  evil  resort  to  deficit 
financing. 

Another  substantial  reason  for  my  sup- 
porting action  Is  that  the  bill  Inherently 
wUl  require  the  Congress,  the  President,  and 
the  Budget  Bureau  officials  to  work  out  a 
method  of  real  rdeuctlon  In  Government  ex- 
penditures. This  feature  of  the  measure 
gives  me  a  genuine  feeling  of  enthusiasm  be. 
cause  it  means  an  attempt  must  be  made 
to  afford  the  taxpayer  some  relief.  The  situ, 
atlon  I  am  describing  comes  about  In  this 
way. 

Tou  wUl  recall  that  originally  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  asked  for  $10,000,000,000 
of  additional  revenue  which  Is  the  amount 
that  will  be  necessary  unless  pending  appro- 
priations are  cut  below  the  amount  of  the 
budget.  This  bill  provides  $5,000,000,000  in 
the  next  fiscal  year.  Therefore,  with  th« 
enactment  of  this  measure  there  Is  fortu- 
nately the  compelling  obligation  to  reduc« 
future  appropriations  by  $5,000,000,000  to 
come  out  even  and  have  a  balanced  budget. 
I  earnestly  believe  that  this  Congress  can 
and  must  accomplish  such  a  reduction  in 
order  to  keep  faith  with  the  Amerlc&n 
people. 

I  would  feel  derelict  In  my  obligation  tf 
I  did  not  briefly  speak,  once  again,  on  the 
deficiencies  of  our  over-all  antiquated  tax 
system.  Since  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  have  continually  urged  that  a  non- 
partls&n  committee  b«  appointed  to  thor- 
oughly study  and  recommend  elimination  of 
the  existing  Injustices  and  overlapping  at 
our  spread-eagling,  topsy-turvy  tax  struc- 
ture which  Is  fast  demoralizing  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Noted  tax  experts  and  authori- 
ties have  supported  my  stand  In  this  respect. 

With  respect  to  this  confiscatory  com- 
petition existing  among  the  municipal. 
State,  and  Federal  tax  systems.  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Eighty-first  and  in  this 
Congress  a  bill  (H.  R.  8560)  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  Commission 
to  investigate  and  make  recommenda-  ' 
tlons  with  respect  to  the  distribution  of 
governmental  functions  and  sources  of 
revenue  within  the  framework  of  our 
Federal,  State,  and  local  systems  of  gov- 
ernment. As  yet  no  definite  step  has 
been  taken  to  iron  out  the  current  tax 
strangulating  disorder,  but  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  announced  his  staff  will  ini- 
tiate a  beginning  of  this  titally  needed 
study  next  year. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1951-52; 

The  principle  of  equality  of  sacrifice  dur- 
ing national  emergencies  must  be  main- 
tained. To  completely  remove  all  sensible 
Inflationary  price  control  protection  will  de- 
stroy  that  principle  and  would  be  a  reckless 
legislative  gamble  against  the  economic 
security  of  the  average  American  family  and 
business. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foundation  unit  in 
our  economic  structure  is  the  ordinary 
workingman  and  his  consuming  family. 
The  Defense  Production  Acts  containing 
reasonable  price  and  wage  regulation 
provisions  directly  affect  the  American 
family  pocketbook  and  welfare.    If  the 
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time  should  ever  come  when  inflation 
spiraling  prices  place  the  cost  of  Amer- 
ican family  life  necessities  beyond  their 
reach  then  the  demoralization  of  our 
people  would  be  complete  and  the  door 
would  be  open  wide  for  the  acceptance 
of  vicious  Communist  propaganda.  I 
voted  in  July  of  1951  against  the  removal 
of  all  controls  and  in  my  judgment  there 
Is  no  present  convincing  evidence  today 
to  justify  a  legislative  gamble  on  such  a 
Vital  problem.  Until  our  modern  com- 
plex economic  distortion,  please  God.  re- 
turns to  a  normal  condition  it  seems  to 
me  just  common  sense  to  retain  a  safe- 
guarding framework  of  Inflationary  pro- 
tection. 

lExcerpU  from  speech  In  the  House.  June  26, 
19521 

DuTNsK   Prodxxtion    Act   Amendments   of 
1952 

Mr.  DoNOHUx.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  vigor- 
ously opposed  to  the  attempu  being  made 
here  to  completely  remove  every  reasonable 
economic  regulation  from  the  existing  De- 
fense Production  Act.  The  eyes  of  all  the 
Amerlca'n  taxpayers  are  focused  on  us  today 
to  observe  our  determination  to  legislate 
wisely  for  the  general  welfare  or  surrender 
to  the  persuasive  lobbying  tactics  of  special 
rroups.  1  earnestly  hope  this  House  will  art 
for  the  common  Interest  of  all  the  people 
Without  political  partisanship  or  misplaced 
confldence  In  the  extravagant  cries  of  selfish- 
seeking  organ  Irat  Ions. 

The  average  American  taxpayer  and  wage 
earner  well  remembers  what  happened  back 
In  1940  when  all  price  controls  were  sud- 
denly removed  with  the  naive  assurance 
prices  would  soon  level  off  and  decline.  Just 
the  opposite  proved  to  be  the  case  and  few 
consumers  wlK  ever  forget  the  hardships 
thnut  upon  the  buying  pubUc  by  that  haety 
action.  Our  experience  right  after  World 
War  n  should  be  lesson  enough  to  convince 
us  of  our  duty  to  protect  the  American 
housewife  and  worker  from  another  morale - 
demoralizing  prlce-gouglng  era. 

The  plain  facts  existing  today  point  to  the 
truth  that  the  economic  state  of  this  coun- 
try is  not  yet  soundly  stable  and  can  k>e  very 
easily  thrown  cut  of  tMOance  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  consumers  and  the  national 
welfare  as  a  whole.  The  Indexes  compiled  by 
the  Bureau  of  Lat>or  Statistics  show  that, 
since  a  drop  last  February,  prices  have  been 
steadily  going  up  and  are  right  now  only  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  below  the  all -time  peak 
reached  In  January  of  1B5I.  The  conUnulng 
increase  In  the  cost  of  living  necessities;  the 
antlclpeted  $«0.iX)0.000,000  outlay  for  defense 
spending  In  (Ucai  1953  with  the  accompany- 
ing effect  on  tho  supply  of  goods  for  civilian 
tise;  the  lack  ot  any  real  evidence  proving 
our  t>afilc  economy  will  remain  stable,  all 
convince  me  the  failure  to  provide  preven- 
tive inflationary  checks  now  Is  practically 
unwise  and  an  Invlutlon  to  economic  dis- 
aster. 

I  pray  the  Senate  and  conference  com- 
mittee will  demand  and  Insist  that  the  re- 
tention of  sensible  price  controlling  machin- 
ery Is  vitally  (ssentlal  to  our  continuing 
economic  stability  while  we  are  engaged  in 
this  desperate  struggle  for  survival  against 
the  godless  Coiumunlst  leaders  seeking  to 
destroy  us  from  without  and  within. 

As  a  result  of  the  actions  of  myself 
and  many  conscientious  colleagues  the 
conference  committee  report  recom- 
mended the  retention  of  some  few  price- 
control  provisions  and  they  were 
adopted.  At  least  we  still  have  a  skele- 
ton frame  of  regulation  which  can  be 
Implemented  without  delay  upon  public 
demand. 


Social  Security  Act  extension  of  1952 : 
If  we  cannot  afford  to  give  a  concrete  dem- 
onstration of  the  abUlty  of  this  blessed 
country  to  reasonably  provide  for  security 
of  our  older  citizen's  enjoyment  of  abun- 
dant American  life  then  we  have  no  right 
to  tell  Communist  followers  that  o\ir  dem- 
ocratic process  Is  more  inherently  Christian 
than  their  pagan  godless  state  of  servility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  firm  opinion  ade- 
quate social  security  legislation  is  one 
of  the  soundest  barriers  we  can  erect 
against  the  advancing  scourge  of  com- 
munistic propaganda  and  philosophy 
challenging  us  tl-iis  very  hour  and  forc- 
ing us  to  fight  for  the  survival  of  our 
democratic  system.  If  the  sunset  of  the 
American  worker's  life,  without  individ- 
ual fault,  brings  only  the  despairing 
darknc5S  of  fear  of  want  then  there  is 
grave  doubt  our  democratic  vay  of  living 
can  hope  to  match  the  appeal  of  Com- 
munist state  paternalistic  promises. 
When  this  subject  was  discussed  in  the 
lest  Congress  I  reminded  this  body  of 
how  much  stronger,  how  much  more  re- 
sista.nt  to  Communist  entreatment  and 
intrigue  the  Nation  would  be  when  its 
citizens  are  assured  that  our  great  busi- 
ness system  and  our  Government  work- 
ing harmoniously  together  establish  a 
dipnified,  humane  financial  operation 
making  them  eligible  to  receive  what 
every  worthy  working  American  de- 
serves, namely,  security  in  time  of  ad- 
versity and  dire  need. 

Here  on  the  floor  in  1950  I  emphasized 
our  action  then  was  on  the  first  com- 
prehensive change  in  social -security 
laws  proposed  since  1935.  I  remarked 
that  the  entire  scheme  was  antiquated 
and  obsolete  and  would  require  continu- 
ing revision  for  adjustment  to  the  com- 
plex changes  of  economic  life  in  an 
atomic  age.  Again  this  year  I  spoke  on 
the  amending  bill  urging  the  inclusion 
of  Insurance  rights  preservation  for 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  per- 
sons and  coverage  permission  for  deserv- 
ing municipal  and  State  employees.  I 
deeply  regret  only  the  promise  of  insur- 
ance rights  remained  at  final  approval 
but  we  can  and  will  make  that  promise 
good  by  appropriate  action  early  in  1953. 
If  I  am  privileged  to  stay  here  that  ob- 
jective will  be  given  my  vigorous  support 
as  well  as  providing  the  opportunity  for 
local  government  level  employees  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  benefits. 

I  Excerpts  from  speech  In  the  House.  May  19. 

1952] 
Social  SxcTTRrrr  Act  Amendments  of   1962 

Mr.  DcNOHTTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who 
has.  ever  since  becoming  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress In  1947,  consistently  advocated  and 
fought  for  Just  enlargement  and  reasonable 
revision  of  our  antiquated  social-security 
system.  I  am  very  glad  to  speak  in  support 
of  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  act  is  to  Increase  old- 
ape  and  survivors  benefits,  to  preserve  in- 
surance rights  of  totally  and  permanently 
disabled  individuals  and  permit  the  Increase 
of  amount  of  earnings  without  loss  of  social- 
security  benefits. 

If  these  objectives  are  not  in  line  with  a 
modern  advancing  Christian  democratic 
civilization,  as  opposed  to  the  Inhumane 
communistic  slave  state  regimentation,  then 
I  cannot  conceive  why  this  great  Nation 
of  ours  is  trying  to  make  any  fight  against 
communism  at  all. 


Let  MB  remember  we  are  engaged  In  a  vital 
struggle  with  a  relentless  enemy  of  our  de- 
cent way  of  living  whose  devilish  design  ap- 
I>ears  to  be  to  destroy  the  spirit  and  morale 
of  our  people  in  appreciation  of  American  life 
while  at  the  same  time  keeping  our  nerves 
psychologically  on  edge  with  the  constant 
tlireat  of  overt  military  aggression. 

What  will  be  accomplished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  is  in  no  way  Eubstan- 
tially  different  from  the  recognized  procedure 
followed  by  private  insurance  companies  of 
this  country,  nor  is  it  in  any  principle  differ- 
ent from  the  provisions  carried  out  under  the 
great  majority  of  our  State  compensation 
and  Insurance  programs. 

BecauEC  this  measure  is  designed  to  rea- 
sonably increase  old-age  Insurance  benefits, 
to  Justly  preserve  the  recognized  Insurance 
rights  of  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
individuals  and  because,  in  the  light  of  ever- 
rUing  living  costs.  It  increases  the  amount  of 
earnings  permitted  without  loss  of  benefits, 
I  urge  its  adoption  and  approval  without 
delay.  It  Is  in  the  Christian  democratic 
spirit  upon  which  this  country  was  founded 
and  it  is  only  by  an  enlargement  and  pro- 
gression of  that  spirit  this  Nation  can  hope 
to  endure. 

The  Military  Appropriations  Act: 

Adequate  national  defense  is  vital,  but  the 
people  of  this  country  are  sick  and  demoral- 
ized at  the  continuing  revelations  of  waste- 
ful spending  and  lavish  expenditures  ol  the 
military  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  each 
and  every  penny  comes  out  of  the  hard- 
earned  pay  of  the  average  American  working- 
man  and  business.  Such  military  profligacy 
can  and  must  be  stopped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  largest  Item  in  our 
national  budget,  already  astronomical,  is 
the  military  defense  appropriation.  Nei- 
ther I  nor  anyone  else  would  argue 
against  the  imperativeness  of  insuring 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  successfully 
repel  any  possible  threat  of  armed  inva- 
sion. However,  the  duty  of  the  Defense 
Establishment  to  guarantee  our  adequate 
defense  doss  not  carry  with  it  the  right  of 
profligate  spending  orgies.  Frugality  can 
be  a  mark  of  military  efficiency  as  well  as 
it  is  of  an  enterprising  business.  Experi- 
ence proves  that  loose  purse  strings  are  a 
temptation  to  careless  excesses.  I  con- 
sider it  merely  our  obligation  to  the  tax- 
payers to  hold  those  purse  strings  sen- 
sibly tight.  If  and  when  an  emergency 
hour  should  come,  immediate  authoriza- 
tion can  be  readily  given  to  place  the 
n:iilitary  on  an  actual  war-spending  scale. 
That  is  what  Congress  is  for.  These  are 
the  convictions  I  presented  when  we 
dealt  with  the  military  appropriations 
act,  and  I  still  maintain  them. 

(Excerpts  from  remarks  in  the  House, 
Wednesday.  AprU  9,  1952] 

MiLITAHY    APPHOPRLATIONS 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  whole- 
heartedly in  favor  of  this  amendment  to 
limit  military  spending  to  »46.000,000,0C0 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  simple  factor  Involved  in  this  amend- 
ment Is  the  absolute  need  of  wise  economy, 
not  just  In  the  military  alone,  but  through- 
out all  Government  department*.  We  are 
here  dealing  especially  with  the  military  ap- 
propriation because,  of  course,  in  this  mo- 
bUlzatlon  period  it  is  far  and  away  the  big- 
gest item  in  the  budget,  and,  as  you  know, 
that  budget  is  deplorably  unbalanced. 

Let  us  fully  understand  that  the  Delense 
Department  has  not  yet  even  expended  the 
money  previously  authorized,  with  all  their 
questionable  enthusiasm  to  do  so,  and  If  any 
sudden  Communist  attack  should  come.  God 
forbid,  then  the  Congress  will  promptly  and 
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competently  act  to  place  the  Nation  on  a 
war  footing;  that  is  what  the  Congress  is 
for,  and  I  trust  no  Imaginative  utterances 
will  try  to  hide  that  fact  and  becloud  this 
issue. 

A  demonstration  of  revived  determination 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  prudently  con- 
trol the  public  money,  even  in  military  ex- 
penditures, will  be  the  greatest  morale  up- 
lift the  American  taxpayers  have  been  given 
since  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

This  amendment  will  not  In  any  way  Jeop- 
ardize defense  operations.  It  will  bring 
financial  order  out  of  chaotic  figuring.  It 
will  serve  notice  to  the  military,  and  all 
Government  agencies,  that  Justifiable  appro- 
priations win  be  approved,  but  no  more 
blank  checks  will  be  handed  out  indiscrimi- 
nately by  the  Congress. 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952: 

I  am  decidedly  In  favor  of  the  foundation 
principle  involved  in  mutual  security  de- 
fense aid,  and  that  is  to  prevent  the  neces- 
sity for  American  fathers  and  sons  to  fight 
all  over  the  world  under  treaty  commit- 
ments that  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Speaker,  back  in  1948  I  supported 
the  enactment  of  the  Marshall  plan  to 
assist  European  recovery.  I  advocated 
then  giving  aid  only  to  those  friendly 
nations  demonstrating  a  sincere  desire 
to  help  themselves  and  also  that  the  pro- 
gram be  drastically  retrenched  when  a 
definite  measure  of  rehabilitation  was 
achieved. 

Today  the  facts  will  show  that  some 
of  those  countries  have  reached  a  point 
of  economic  productivity  beyond  their 
capacity  previous  to  the  war  and  no  fur- 
ther economic  aid  is  warranted  in  mind- 
fulness of  our  own  not  inexhaustible  re- 
sources. The  American  taxpayer  has 
done  more  than  his  generous  share  on 
that  score  and  it  is  only  defense  support 
for  the  mutual  security  of  ourselves  and 
the  free  world  that  is  justified  now. 
While  it  is  practically  wise  to  carefully 
contribute  to  defense  needs  of  friendly 
allies  it  would  be  the  height  of  foolish 
charity  to  bankrupt  ourselves  in  doing  so. 
These  are  the  thoughts  expressed  in  my 
speech  on  the  subject: 

[Excerpts   from   speech   in   the  House,   June 
5,   1952] 

Mutual  Securpft  Act 

Mr.  DoNOHTjr.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  the  basic  objectives  of  this  Mu- 
tual Security  Program  are  in  accord  with 
the  Christian  character  and  purpose  of  this 
Nation. 

In  the  over-aU  consideration  of  adopting 
this  appropriation  authorization  I  am  con- 
vinced it  will  be  a  sound  American  invest- 
ment provided  the  expenditures  are  reason- 
ably within  what  our  economy  can  stand 
and  every  precaution  Is  taken  to  negative  the 
Idea  it  is  a  give-away  program. 

The  point  4  provision  is  reasonably  sure  of 
bringing  us  a  fuU  return  especially  in  the 
Near  East,  where  undeniably  some  very  grave 
trouble  zones  exist.  We  should  do  all  we  can 
to  stop  any  eruption  in  that  area  which 
might  incite  world  warfare. 

I  am  in  favor  of  furnishing  technical  as- 
sistance to  these  friendly  underdevelop>ed  na- 
tions; giving  them  supplies,  equipment,  and 
personal  instruction  for  imitation  of  modern 
American  methods  of  preserving  health,  in- 
creasing productivity,  and  setting  up  ad- 
vanced agriculture  and  manufacturing  tech- 
nics. Nevertheless,  every  safeguard  should 
be  Invoked  to  guarantee  to  the  American  tax- 
payer that  our  money  and  materials  for  such 
purpose  will  not  be  diverted  from  their  In- 
tended use. 


Korean  War  Veterans  Readjustment 
Assistance  Act  of  1952: 

It  will  be  a  sad  and  unwise  day  In  this 
country  if  we  ever  fail  to  discharge  the  Just 
obligations  owed  to  the  veterans  and  their 
families  who  have  made  such  great  sacri- 
fices to  keep  the  enemy  from  oxir  shores. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  sorrow- 
fully observed  there  are  times  when  it 
appears  the  valiant  fighting  men  of 
Korea  are  completely  forgotten. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  Congress  I 
felt  it  just  a  moral  duty  to  join  with  col- 
leagues in  recommending  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  prove  to  the  Korean 
military  personnel,  their  wives,  and 
families,  that  the  Members  of  this 
United  States  Congress  were  consciously 
aware  of  the  terrible,  unrecognized  sac- 
rifices they  were  making  on  an  isolated 
foreign  battleground. 

In  my  opinion,  the  pages  of  military 
history  will  one  day  show  that  the  hero- 
ic exploits  and  achievements  of  our 
fighting  forces  ir  Korea  stand  unparal- 
leled. 

If  we  can  afford  to  charitably  subsi- 
dize people  all  over  the  earth,  we  would 
betray  our  obligation  if  we  did  not  dis- 
charge our  just  debts  to  the  Korean  vet- 
eran and  his  dependents. 

(Excerpts  from  speech  in  the  House  July  4, 
1952) 

KoRc.\N  Veteran  Bill 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly 
urge  that  we  Immediately  accept  this  con- 
ference repKjrt  to  extend  to  our  Korean  war 
veterans  all  the  benefits  they  so  justly  de- 
serve. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  House  on 
June  5.  1952,  when  we  were  considering  the 
original  measure,  action  has  already  been 
too  long  delayed  in  affording  these  veterans 
and  their  families  the  entitlements  thev 
merit  on  the  same  terms  as  the  World  War  U 
participants. 

Let  us.  therefore,  by  unanimous  action  re- 
store to  these  veterans  the  lost  educational 
opportunities  and  extend  the  farm,  home, 
and  business  loan  guaranties,  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits,  vocational  re- 
adjustment assistance,  mustering-out  pay- 
ments, and  the  other  provisions  of  the  bill 
fundamentally  designed  to  help  speed  the 
quick  return  and  absorption  of  our  Korean 
mUitary  personnel  back  into  American  civil- 
ian life. 

Internal  Revenue  Bureau  reorganiza- 
tion: 

To  retain  the  people's  confidence  In  Fed- 
eral agencies  and  employees,  higher  stand- 
ards must  be  established  to  assure  profes- 
sional competence,  comprehensive  investiga- 
tion In  personnel  selection,  and  evaluation 
of  proficiency  of  performance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  Government  agency 
more  universally  affects  the  lives  of  indi- 
vidual citizens  than  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  charged  with  tax  collection.  I 
was.  therefore,  very  happy  to  support  the 
adoption  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
authorizing  sweeping  changes  in  the  Bu- 
reau to  increase  operating  efficiency  and 
promote  sound  internal  management. 
The  crowning  feature  of  the  plan  pro- 
vides for  replacing  numerous  offices  now 
subject  to  political  appointments  with  a 
professional  revenue  career  service,  an 
improvement  that  has  been  too  long 
delayed. 


CRALLCKCXS  THAT  UV9T  BTTLL  BC  MTT 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  above-outlined  meas- 
ures were  the  principal  legislative  ac- 
tions of  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
this  Congress.  There  were,  of  course, 
numerous  other  issues  of  somewhat  less 
Importance  that  cannot  be  given  de- 
tailed comment  here.  There  also  were, 
and  are,  unfortunately,  a  great  many 
perplexing  problems  which  the  Congress 
made  no  certain  attempt  to  solve.  To 
avoid  any  possible  implications  of  sub- 
terfuge or  evasion  of  responsibility.  I 
shall  now  present  concise  paragraphs 
from  my  various  public  statements,  all 
contained  in  the  Co::cressional  Record, 
on  a  few  topics  I  believe  particularly 
challenging  to  our  national  safety  in  this 
hour  of  peril ; 

CORKUPTIOIf    IN    GOVXKNMENT    AOMINISTKATITB 

OFFicia  Is  Nothing  New  in  the  Paces  of 
HisTotT.  Birr  the  Hou«  Ha»  Come  rot  It  To 
Stop  in  This  Last  Tsmplc  or  National 
Justice  and  Equalitt 

Mr.  DoNOHiTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  unbridled 
seeking  of  the  various  factional  intarests  for 
special  legislative  rights  in  cold  disregard  ot 
sacred  duty  is  tearing  the  moral  flt>er  of 
this  country  apart  by  the  root*.  A  return 
to  the  patriotic  soul  and  spirit  of  a  morally 
operating  democracy  is  essential  to  our  na- 
tional secxirlty  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Our  constant  struggle  must  t>e  to  keep  our 
governing  machinery  at  all  levels  free  from 
the  blight  of  special  privilege  and  grants  to 
the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  general  wel- 
fare. Freed  from  the  vices  of  corruption 
and  favoritism  our  governmental  institu- 
tions will  work  as  ovir  forefathers  Intended 
them  to  work — for  the  common  good  of  alL 


MOKAL  LeadersVTp  Is  Our  Most  Ukgxnt 
National  Necessitt 

Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  do  not  retain  confidence 
In  their  duly  elected  Government  represen- 
tatives then  even  the  moat  astronomical  ap- 
propriations of  money  wUl  not  save  us  from 
national  disintegration  and  Communist 
tyranny.  It  is  not  the  amount  of  dollars  ap- 
propriated that  will  save  this  country  In  the 
long  run;  it  is  only  a  morally  confident  peo- 
ple united  in  common  respect  for  proper  Gov- 
ernment authority  that  has  ever  preserved  a 
nation  in  time  of  emergency. 

National  Bankruptcy  Is  Oxn  Oikatest 

Potential  Dancek 
Mr.  DoNOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleagues 
well  know  that  many  times  during  the  past  S 
years  I  have  repeatedly  stated  my  belief  that 
the  not  too  subtle  strategy  of  the  Communist 
leaders  is  to  encourage  us  to  spend  ourselT«« 
into  national  bankruptcy  and  thus  take  over 
our  country  and  the  World,  without  the 
necessity  of  engaging  In  any  real  war.  I.  and 
I  think  a  good  many  of  my  fellow  Represen- 
tatives here,  am  determined  not  to  become 
an  unwitting  Russian  ally  in  that  cunning 
Communist  purpose. 

In  support  of  this  objective  I  Intro- 
duced House  Joint  Resolution  397,  to 
safeguard  the  economic  stability  of  the 
United  States  by  imposing  limitations  oa 
grants  of  new  obligational  authority  for, 
and  on  expenditures  during,  the  fiscal 
year  1953. 

The  HoovtR  Commission  Economt  Objec- 
tives Must  Be  Persistently  PtrasUED 
Mr.  DoNOHtTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been 
my  prlvUege,  these  past  4Vi  years,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Expen- 
ditures  In  the   Executive  Departments.     As 
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*to  well  knowTi,  the  Expenditures  Commit - 
I  acted  upon  the  Presidential  reorgani- 
sation plans  based  on  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion recommendations.  More  than  half  of 
the  Hoover  commission  recommendations 
have  been  adopted,  with  tremendous  sav- 
ings resulting,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  I 
voted  for  theri  all.  I  eamiiMUy  hope  that 
the  Congress  «'lll  remain  In  aaa^on  in  order 
to  act  upon  th>;  remaining  commlasion  plans 
that  wtU  insure  eren  greater  Oovemment 
economy  and  thereby  add  that  much  more 
confldenoe  In  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people  that  we.  as  their  representatives,  are 
doing  our  level  and  honest  best  to  fulfill 
their  trust  In  us. 

Amicable  Settixmewt  ot  Labchi -Management 
DimcENCEs  Must  Be  ENCOuaACnj  roa 
National  Detense  and  Welfaee 

Mr.  DoMOBUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say  the 
laast  It  Is.  Indeed,  questionable  common 
sen.se  to  destr-^y  and  discourage  the  spirit 
and  will  of  mana^tement  and  labor  to  con- 
tinue to  resolve  their  honest  differences  by 
the  orderly  procassas  of  real,  genuine  col- 
lective bargaining  without  unwarranted 
Government  interference,  or  imperialistic 
directive.  In  tiie  last  analysis  the  reeponsl- 
bUity  of  insuring  the  public  safety  is  ade- 
quately protected  by  sulDclent  defense  ma- 
terial production  belongs  to  the  Congress. 
We  cannot  anc  should  not  try  to  evade  that 
obIlgatk>n  to  the  people  we  represent  by  any 
subterfuge  Imixxltlon  saddled,  without  any 
careful  or  thoughtful  examination,  on  the 
Chief  Executive. 

Let  us  remain  at  work  here  in  the  Con- 
gress and  meet  our  duty  by  making  a  lull 
and  complete  study  to  determine  the  neces- 
sity of  cnsctlcg  a  fair  and  balanced  seizure 
law  safeguarding  the  Interests  of  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  the  public,  if  it  becomes 
imperative  to  do.  This  is  a  problem  that 
should  be  glviin  separate  and  concentrated 
attention.  It  ought  not  to  be  cursorily 
passed  on  amidst  a  Jumble  of  amendments 
•urruundlng  other  legislation. 

SitAU.  BusiNTtsa  Must  Be  Pkesexveo  To 
InsuTtz   THE    Economic    Integrity    of    the 

IfATION 

Mr.  DoMOH'Ts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
urge  a  unanimous  vote  in  support  of  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  as  an 
Independent  agency  with  the  sole  and  pri- 
mary responsibility  of  assisting  small  busi- 
ness. Up  in  my  home  area  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  small  businesses  founded  on  the 
honored  American  traditions  of  private  Ini- 
tiative and  personal  responsibility.  With 
the  decline  la  civilian  goods  output  and 
unavailabUlty  of  basic  materials,  channeled 
Into  defense  production  by  large  corpora- 
tions, these  vital  business  units  of  our  econ- 
omy are  threai.ened  with  disaster.  They  can- 
not afford  to  leave  their  business  or  send 
representatives  running  to  Washington,  and 
other  procurement  sources,  in  search  of  Gov- 
ernment contracts.  The  great  corporations, 
as  we  all  know,  are  well  able  to  fly  everywhere 
and  maintain  standing  field  a^nts  at  every 
procurement  i>olnt.  The  only  voice  the  little- 
business  man  has  is  yours  and  mine  and  we 
are  neglecting  our  obligation  If  we  do  not 
speak  up  for  him  in  his  hour  of  need. 

Recipbocal  TiiAOK  Agbeements  Were  Not  In- 
tended   To   Sabotage   American    Industry 
AND  DoMEs-ic  Employment  OppoRTCNrriEs 
Mr.  DoNOHiTX.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I 
should  like  to  state  I  am  not,  and  have  not 
been,  opposed  to  the  worth  while  over-all 
objectives  of  our  reciprocal  trade  agreements 
program.     It   undoubtedly  embodies  one  of 
the  most  constructive  efforts  ever  made  to 
promote  world  trade  on  a  scientific   basis. 
Realizing  this  fact,  I  am,  however,  very  deeply 


concerned  that  we  retain  the  proved  benefits 
to  the  maximum  degree  while  at  the  same 
time  we  carry  out  our  conscientiovis  obliga- 
tion of  Including  provisions  to  Insure  the 
least  possible  degree  of  injury  to  any  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  to  any  product  produced  by 
the  American  taxpayer.  This  Is,  In  my  opin- 
ion, a  moral  duty  we  have  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic Industrie  and  our  own  people's  em- 
ployment rights  here  at  home. 

KOREAN   WAR   AIMS   MUST  BE  HEEXAMINED 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  convinced 
our  participation  in  the  seemingly  end- 
less Korean  war  mu-st  be  reexamined 
with  determination  to  force  an  early  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  It  becomes  more  ap- 
parent by  the  minute  that  the  Russian- 
inspired  strategy  of  the  Communist  lead- 
ers there  is  to  exhaust  American  man- 
power and  defense  mat^riels  in  a  prac- 
tically useless  action.  Our  sacrifices  are, 
indeed,  Christian,  but  the  lives  of  our 
fighting  American  p>ersonnel  are  price- 
less, and  our  resources  are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. The  real  enemy  we  must  deal  with 
is  Russian  imperialism  and  we  must 
wisely  reserve  our  strength  for  their 
threatening  direct  attack  If  It  should 
come.  "' 

OCR    WHOLE    rOREIGN    POLICY    NEEDS    TO    BE 
REVISED 

In  our  over-all  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments, we  must  remain  mindful  that 
the  tax  burdens  on  the  average  Ameri- 
can are  becoming  intolerable.  It  would 
be  the  height  of  impractical  folly  to  con- 
tinue freely  subsidizing  most  of  the  world 
and  crush  our  own  people  in  that  chari- 
table doing.  While  we  guard  against  ges- 
tures that  might  discourage  or  dis- 
hearten friendly  allies  a  new  firm  note 
should  be  injected  into  our  relationships 
with  them.  The  core  of  that  new  note 
in  my  judprnt-nt  should  be  determined 
diplomatic  insistence  on  realization  their 
personal  security  and  sovereignty  is  in- 
volved in  our  common  defense  efforts. 
Our  present  attitude  of  trying  to  unite 
these  allies  by  benevolences  ought  to  be 
gently  abandoned.  When  they  see  a  new 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  this 
country  it  will  encourage  the  adoption 
of  a  new  attitude  toward  their  responsi- 
bilities to  us  in  return  for  generous  help. 
The  stark  reality  of  the  viciously  clawing 
Russian  Bear  should  be  incentive  enough 
for  all  of  us  to  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether to  repulse  that  common  enemy. 
Our  congressional  watchword  on  all  fu- 
ture foreign-aid  program  appropriations 
must  be  the  American  taxpayer  and  our 
own  economic  stability  come  first. 

Congress  Should  Not  Adjourn  While  VrrAL 
Problems  Remain  Unsolved 
Mr.  IX>NOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed 
to  adjournment  sine  die  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  this  time.  In  my  opinion 
we  should,  if  anything,  only  recess  so  that 
we  may  be  readily  available  to  meet  project- 
ing problems  as  they  arise  or  be  given  def- 
inite assurance  of  recall  to  Immediate  ses- 
sion In  the  event  any  grave  emergency  de- 
velops. 

BILLS   INTRODUCED  Ilf  SICRTT-SXCOND  CONGRESS 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  summary  would  be 
highly  inadequate  if  I  did  not  list,  in 
part,  some  of  the  bills  I  introduced  in  the 
Eighty -second  Congress.     They  follow; 

H.  R.  4510,  providing  that  gain  realized  on 
the  sale  of  a  personal  residence,  if  used  by 


the  taxpayer  for  another  property  as  bis  per- 
sonal residence,  shall,  under  certain  circum- 
stances, be  exempt  from  Income  tax. 

H.  R.  4722,  to  empower  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  to  promulgate  a  code 
of  ethics  for  attorneys  practicing  before  the 
district  courts  of  the  United  States. 

H.  R.  4723,  to  amend  Veterans  Regulations 
to  establish  for  persons  who  served  in  the 
Armed  Forces  during  World  War  II  a  further 
presumption  of  service  connection  for  psy- 
chosis developing  to  a  compensable  degree  of 
disability  within  5  years  from  date  of  sepa- 
ration. 

House  Resolution  295,  communism  resolu- 
tion. 

H.  R.  6872,  to  amend  section  22,  subdivi- 
sion (b),  paragraph  (2)  of  subparagraph  B 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

H.  R.  6873,  to  provide  an  increase  of  85  in 
the  maximum  monthly  expenditure  for  any 
Individual  which  may  be  counted  in  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  Federal  payments  to 
the  States  for  old-age  assistance  and  aid  to 
the  blind. 

H.  R.  (J874,  to  prohibit  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  from 
engaging  In  other  business,  vocation,  or  em- 
ploj-ment. 

H.  R.  6987,  to  provide  for  the  award  of  cer- 
tain public  contracts  to  bidders  from  areas 
of  very  sut>stantlal  labor  surplus  where  their 
bids  do  not  exceed  by  more  than  5  percent 
the  most  advantageous  bids  submitted  from 
other  areas. 

House  Joint  Resolution  397,  to  safeguard 
the  economic  stability  of  the  United  States 
by  Imposing  limitations  on  grants  cf  new 
obligational  authority  for,  and  on  expendi- 
ttires  during,  the  fiscal  year  of  1953. 

H.  R.  8549,  to  esUblish  a  Federal  Commis- 
sion for  the  Physically  Handicapped,  to  de- 
fine Its  duties,  and  lor  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  8550,  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
retroactive  death  pension  to  widows  and 
children  of  veterans  after  7  years'  continued 
and  unexplained  absence. 

H.  R.  8551,  to  establish  corporations  to  as- 
sist financial  institutions  in  making  credit 
available  to  commercial  and  industrlail  en- 
terprises and  to  provide  capital  for  such  en- 
terprises. 

H.  R.  8552,  for  the  establishment  of  a  Com- 
mission on  Old-Age  and  Retirement  benefits. 

H.  R.  8553.  to  prohibit  discrimination  in 
employment  because  of  race,  creed,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  or  ancestry. 

H.  R.  8554,  to  authorize  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  conduct  preference  primaries  for 
nomination  of  candidates  for  President  and 
Vice  President. 

H.  R.  8555,  to  revise  the  Federal  election 
laws. 

H.  R.  8656,  to  provide  supplementary  un- 
employment compensation  benefits  In  cer- 
tain ca.ses  to  workers  unemployed  during  the 
nationiJ  emergency,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  8557,  to  authorize  the  naturalization 
of  parents  of  veterans  without  regard  to  cer- 
tain requirements  of  the  naturalization  laws. 

H.  R.  8558,  to  enable  States  and  their 
agencies  and  political  subdivisions  to  plan 
for    the    construction   of    public    works. 

H.  R.  8559.  to  prescribe  policy  and  proce- 
dure in  connection  with  construction  con- 
tracts made  by  executive  agencies,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

H.  R.  8560,  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  Investigate  and 
make  recommendations  with  respect  to  the 
distribution  of  governmental  functions  and 
sources  of  revenue  within  the  framework  of 
our  Federal,  State,  and  local  systems  of 
government. 

H.  R.  8561.  to  encourage  expansion  of 
business  by  allowing  a  deduction,  for  in- 
come-tax purposes,  of  certain  capital  expend- 
itures. 

H.  R.  8562,  to  allow  to  corporations  an  ex- 
emption of  $25,000  for  income-tax  purposes. 
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and  to  provide  that  the  combined  normal  tax 
and  svirtaz  rate  of  38  percent  shall  be  ap- 
plicable to  corporations  having  taxable  In- 
comes of  less  than  950,000. 

H.  R.  8563,  to  rescind  the  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General  curtailing  certain  pos- 
tal services. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  242,  to  re- 
scind any  foreign  trade  agreement,  if  its  gov- 
ernment is  Communist-controlled. 

A    NECISSART    PESSONAL    NOT« 

Mr.  Speaker.  6  years  ago,  following  my 
release  from  active  military  service,  I 
presented  my  quaHflcations  to  the  voters 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District,  in 
Massachusetts,  for  the  honor  and  privi- 
lege of  representing  them  in  the  United 
States  Congress.  They  accepted  me  in 
November  of  1946  and  reelected  me  in 
1948  and  1950. 

No  man  could  help  but  be  deeply  in- 
spired and  gratified  by  the  confidence 
the  people  of  my  district  demonstrated 
In  electing  me  as  their  national  repre- 
sentative to  the  Eightieth,  Eighty-first, 
and  Eighty-second  Congresses. 

Since  the  day  of  assuming  the  respon- 
sibilities of  Congressman,  I  have  con- 
scientiously worked  to  justify  that  con- 
fidence and  trust.  The  full  facilities  of 
my  oflBce  have  been  energetically  and 
courteously  extended,  at  all  times,  for 
personal  service  to  my  constituents.  I 
have  coof>erated,  on  every  occasion, 
with  the  community  agencies,  social, 
fraternal,  and  racial  organizations  of  my 
district  in  the  promotion  of  their  various 
objectives. 

The  expressed  wishes  of  the  majority 
of  the  people  I  represent,  and  a  thor- 
ough study  of  the  issues  involved,  have 
been  the  foundation  for  my  judgment 
and  action  on  legislation  to  advance  the 
best  interests  of  my  district  and  the 
Nation. 

I  am  happy  to  present  this  summary 
of  my  voting  record  on  domestic  and 
foreign  legislative  measures  to  my  peo- 
ple, as  the  basis  for  my  respectful  re- 
quest for  reelection  as  United  States 
Representative  to  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress, from  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

CONCLUSION TIMELT    COUNSEL    UtOM    A    GREAT 

AMERICAN 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  words  of  wise  au- 
thority remain  forever  as  comforting 
beacons  of  guidance  in  troubled,  dis- 
tressing hours.  A  counseling  message 
to  all  Americans  is  contained  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  speech  given  at 
Harvard  University  graduation  exercises 
on  June  30,  1910,  by  the  late  great  Chief 
Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes: 

The  most  important  agencies  of  democ- 
racy are.  after  all.  not  the  organs  of  govern- 
ment, but  the  Influences  that  shape  public 
opinion.  •  •  •  E>emocracy  must  prize  Its 
public  life.  It  has  stripped  It  almost  al- 
together of  ceremonial  and  of  meaningless 
and  absurd  forms.  It  has  placed  the  public 
oflQcer  In  a  position  of  power,  to  be  used  for 
wrvlce.  •  •  •  Having  surrounded  him 
■with  none  of  the  pomp  which  makes  appeal 
to  the  thoughtless  and  Ignorant,  it  must 
Invest  him  with  the  higher  honor  which 
should  be  the  reward  of  fidelity.  Those  who 
cultivate  the  true  democratic  spirit  wUl  be 
as  earnest  in  their  support  of  faithful  offlcers 
as  they  are  unsparing  in  their  condemnation 
of  the  faithless. 


A  Job  Well  Done 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  SMATHERS 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  In 
reviewing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  there  Is  none  in 
which  we  can  take  greater  pride  than  the 
achievements  of  the  Senate  Prepared- 
ness Committee,  and  there  is  no  field  of 
accomplishment  more  important  to  the 
well-being  of  this  Nation  today.  We  are 
threatened  in  every  corner  of  the  globe 
by  the  armed  might  of  the  Soviet  and  its 
puppets.  Distasteful  as  the  thought  may 
be  to  us,  we  must  rebuild  our  national 
defenses  and  help  our  friends  and  allies 
to  rearm — and  we  must  do  so  without 
squandering  our  resources  and  under- 
mining our  economy. 

This  Nation,  therefore,  owes  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  able  Senator 
from  Texas,  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  has 
put  its  welfare  above  petty  partisan  poli- 
tics and  has  devoted  his  full  time  and 
seemingly  tireless  energies  to  guarding 
against  waste  in  remobilization.  Under 
his  leadership,  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Committee  has  truly  been  a  vigilant 
"watch  dog"  over  the  Nation's  defense 
program.  It  has  worked  around  the 
clock  to  secure  for  our  taxpayers  effec- 
tive defense  at  a  price  we  can  pay. 

One  of  the  primary  reasons  for  the 
outstanding  record  achieved  by  the  Pre- 
paredness Committee  has  been  its  non- 
partisan approach.  It  has  resulted  from 
the  fair,  just  and  reasonable  manner  in 
which  Senator  Johnson  has  directed  the 
activities  of  his  committee  and  the  fine 
spirit  in  which  its  members  have  re- 
sponded. The  committee  has  now  issued 
40  reports  dealing  with  all  aspects  of  re- 
mobilization,  and  each  of  those  reports 
has  had  the  approval  of  every  member, 
regardless  of  his  political  affiliation. 

The  Preparedness  Committee  recently 
Issued  what  may  well  turn  out  to  be  its 
most  important  report.  This  report  goes 
directly  to  the  heart  of  one  of  the  major 
problems  facing  our  Nation— how  to 
have  a  strong  defense  without  inviting 
bankruptcy. 

This  repoii;  is  summarized  in  an  ex- 
cellent editorial  appearing  in  the  Tampa 
Morning  Tribune.  Because  this  editorial 
so  well  sums  up  the  pressing  need  for 
the  reforms  urged  by  the  Senate  Pre- 
paredness Committee,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Where  Waste  Is  Intolerable 
The  Nation  Is  Indebted  to  Chairman 
Ltndon  Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  and 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee  for 
a  tough,  hard-hitting  report  about  "Inexcus- 
able waste  and  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  Inefficiency"  In  oxir  Armed  Forces. 
Months  of  study  have  produced  a  blistering 
summary  that  deserves  the  careful  attention 
of  every  military  official  and  all  taxpayers. 


Subcommittee  members  charged  that  waste 
"la  binding  the  hard  muscle  of  military 
strength."  They  asserted  that  the  Army.  Air 
Force.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  are  overloaded 
with  a  huge  and  costly  "chair  corps"  of  non- 
fighting  men. 

Oettlng  down  to  comparisons,  the  Senator* 
pointed  out  that  the  Russians  get  more  fire- 
power on  a  man-for-man  basis  than  our 
armed  services. 

As  for  specific  examples  of  waste,  the  re- 
port cited  the  Air  Force  for  using  22  men 
p>er  plane  to  operate  a  75-Jet  aircraft  wing 
which  only  requires  76  pilots.  It  asked  why 
certain  Navy  training  centers  are  assigned 
one  trained  man  for  every  two  and  a  half  men 
In  training. 

One  of  the  best  correctives  recommended 
by  the  subcommittee  is  the  setting  up  of  an 
advUory  committee  of  American  civilians  and 
experts  from  private  Industry  to  make  a 
searching  examination  of  manpower  utiliza- 
tion In  all  branches  of  the  Armed  Forces  and 
propose  economies. 

Of  course,  the  easiest  reply  to  the  Senators 
Is  to  admit  the  merit  In  many  of  the  charges 
and  then  to  point  out  that  military  opera- 
tions by  their  very  nature  are  wasteful. 

Millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  essential  mate- 
rials are  blown  up.  shot  down,  burned,  or 
sunk  every  day  In  wartime.  Military  leaders 
as  a  matter  of  form  order  much  more  of 
everything  than  they  expect  to  use  because 
they  count  on  a  large  portion  being  lost,  de- 
layed, or  destroyed.  They  figure  having  too 
little  Is  many  times  worse  than  having  too 
much. 

In  the  same  vein,  they  hoard  men  In  the 
ranks.  In  many  Instances,  to  give  an  ap- 
pearance of  being  busy,  paper  work  of  doubt- 
ful value  Is  added.  The  end  result  all  too 
frequently  Is  more  red  tape  and  casual  ac- 
ceptance of  the  thought,  as  the  subcommit- 
tee pointed  out.  that  five  men  must  be  used 
to  do  the  work  of  one. 

But,  as  the  Senators  also  said  flatly,  we  are 
In  a  period  when  waste  and  Inefficiency  are 
not  excusable.  We  have  a  large  standing 
Army,  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps  to 
maintain.  We  have  the  prospects  of  more 
trouble  breaking  out  In  the  world.  We  have 
allies  that  need  guns,  tanks,  plane*,  and 
ships.  Most  Important  of  all,  there  Is  the 
need  to  protect  the  civilian  economy. 

We  have.  In  short,  reached  the  point  where 
military  men.  like  everyone  else,  must  be 
cost -conscious  and  think  In  terms  of  true 
economy  over  the  long  pull.  Waste  and  In- 
efficiency which  may  b«  overlooked  for  brief 
periods  during  all-out  fighting  are  now  In- 
tolerable. 

We  cannot  squander  our  human,  natural, 
and  economic  resources  year  after  year  and 
survive.  Equally  to  the  point,  we  need  not 
waste  them  when,  as  the  Senators  make 
clear,  most  of  the  squandering  can  be  elim- 
inated by  a  change  of  attitude  In  military 
circles.  J 
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A  Report  to  My  Constituents  on  the 
Eighty-second  Congress 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

tS  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
the  adjournment  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress,  It  is  my  desire  to  give  an  ac- 
counUng  of  my  stewardship  as  Congress- 
man to  the  people  of  the  Twenty-second 
Congressional  District  of  Pennsylvania. 


comprising  the  counties  of  Blair.  Centre, 
and  Clearfield.  This  report  is  in  accord- 
ance with  a  long-standing  policy  of  mine, 
to  keep  the  people  back  home  Informed 
of  their  Congressman's  activities. 
noHTT-srcoND  coNcaass 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  convened 
on  January  3,  1951,  and  adjourned  July 
7,  1952.  The  Senate  sat  592  hours  and 
the  House  418  hours — together  both 
Hou.se3  filled  8,790  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
lefrlslation  introduced,  there  were  3.494 
public  bills  and  171  joint  resolutions  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  with  8.568  public 
bills  and  497  joint  resolutions  introduced 
In  the  House.  Only  a  fraction  of  the  bills 
introduced  were  finally  approved  and 
sent  to  the  White  House.  To  date.  463 
new  public  laws  have  resulted  from  the 
work  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

ATTrWDANCK  KECOKD 

During  the  two  sessions  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  I  continued  to  maintain 
one  of  the  highest  attendance  records  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  The  first  session  of  the  Eighty - 
second  Congress  resulted  in  217  quorum 
call*  and  votes,  and  I  was  present  to  an- 
swer 212  of  them,  thus  giving  me  an  at- 
tendance record  of  98  percent.  For  the 
second  session,  with  147  quorum  calls  and 
votes,  my  attendance  record  was  100  per- 
cent, which  places  me  among  the  5 
Members  having  a  perfect  attendance 
record.  According  to  Mr.  Irving  W. 
Swanson.  clerk  of  the  minority.  United 
States  House  of  Representatives,  my 
lifetime  attendance  record  in  Congress 
is  98  percent,  thus  placing  me  In  the 
select  class  of  Congressmen  having  the 
best  attendance  record  in  the  history  of 
the  Coiigress  of  the  United  States. 

BCONOMT    II«    OOVntlCMKNT 

Throughout  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress the  spirit  of  economy  was  more  in 
evidence  than  at  any  time  since  the  be- 
ginning of  World  War  II.  The  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  re- 
duced the  Presidents  budget  request  by 
several  billi.jn  dollars,  and  tlie  second  ses- 
sion followed  suit,  decreasing  it  by  more 
than  $8,230,000,000,  or  10.4  percent  of  the 
amount  the  President  orlyinally  request- 
ed. I  supported  every  move  to  reduce 
nonessential  expenditures,  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  only  through  strict  economy 
can  we  ever  expect  to  reduce  taxes  and 
our  national  debt. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce  recognized  my  economy  ef- 
forts when  last  November  they  said  in 
si)eaking  of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
in  Congress: 

The  blghest  economy  ratings  went  to  Con- 
gressmen FurroN,  McCon.-^eu.  aad  Van 
Zanot. 

TAXES 

Daring  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  President  Truman  re- 
quested an  increase  In  personal  income. 
ITCtlT  and  corporation  taxes.  While 
OOQSress  did  not  grant  exactly  what  the 
President  wanted,  some  taxes  were  in- 
creased. Having  in  mind  the  already 
overburdened  American  taxpayer,  the 
51-cent  dollar,  our  huge  national  debt 
nc*    nearing    $275,000,000,000.    and    the 


widespread  corruption  in  Government,  I 
voted  against  the  tax  bill.  In  my  opin- 
ion, there  is  only  one  way  to  stop  the 
wasteful  expenditure  of  taxpayers' 
money,  and  that  is  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  tax  funds. 

NATIONAL    DITENSE 

As  a  member  of  the  Hcuse  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  also  the  Joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Atomic 
Energy,  and  being  constantly  briefed  on 
world  conditions  by  ofScials  of  the  State 
Department,  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  Department  of  Defense,  I  kept 
abreast  of  our  needs  for  national  se- 
curity. As  a  result  of  numerous  inves- 
tigations of  our  defense  activities  which 
revealed  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money, 
I  joined  with  other  Member  of  Congress 
in  demanding  a  dollar's  worth  of  defease 
In  return  for  every  dollar  spent.  We 
made  A  step  In  that  direction  by  giving 
Congress  greater  control  over  the  spend- 
ing of  defense  dollars.  At  the  same  time, 
I  supported  an  appropriation  of  $58,000.- 
000.000  to  continue  the  building  of  our 
Military  Establishments.  When  this 
sum  is  added  to  the  already  appropriated 
and  unexpended  k)alance  of  some  S52,- 
000,000.000,  it  is  evident  that  the  total 
amount  of  monay  available  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  for  our  military  services,  is  a 
httle  better  than  $110,000,000,000.  When 
taking  into  consideration  that  the  official 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  spent  for 
national  defense  during  the  next  12 
months  is  approximately  $50,000,000,000, 
it  is  proper  to  conclude  that  the  D3part- 
ment  of  Defense  has  available  more  than 
twice  as  much  money  as  it  plans  to  si>end 
for  the  next  12  months. 
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Realizing  the  necessity  of  continuing 
our  foreign-aid  program,  but  on  a 
sounder  basis,  I  voted  to  extend  the 
Mutual  Security  Program  for  another 
year  and  to  reduce  the  $7,900,000,000 
requested  by  Piesident  Truman  to  the 
$6  400,000,000  actually  appropriated. 
Taking  Into  consideration  the  military 
and  economic  eid  made  possible  under 
the  Mutual  Security  Program  there  is  at 
this  date  $14,300,000,000  actually  appro- 
priated or  authorized  Including  the 
$6,400,000,000  appropriated  this  year. 
The  official  plan  of  the  Government  is 
to  spend  at  the  utmo.st.  $10,400,000,000 
during  the  next  12  months.  Therefore 
there  is  more  than  enough  money  avail- 
able to  finance  the  Mutual  Security 
Program  for  the  current  fi.scal  year.  In 
the  field  of  mutual  security,  when  a  re- 
duction could  honestly  be  effected.  I  sup- 
ported such  action  on  the  grounds  that 
forei'?n  aid  has  to  be  gradually  curtailed 
and  that  foreign  nations  must  be  en- 
couraged to  support  and  defend  them- 
selves. This  position  is  based  on  the  fact 
that  European  nations  have  restored 
their  Industrial  production  to  an  average 
of  145  percent  of  what  it  was  before 
World  War  n  and  therefore  they  should 
l)e  in  a  position  to  take  some  of  the  finan- 
cial load  off  the  backs  of  the  overbur- 
dened taxpayers  of  America. 

XCONOmC   CONTROLS 

In  the  field  of  economic  controls  I  did 
not   support   the   effort   to   abolish    the 


Office  of  Price  Stabilization.  I  felt  that 
since  economic  controls  have  been  im- 
posed, they  should  be  gradually  lifted 
In  order  to  soften  any  Impact  on  the 
economy  of  our  country,  and  especially 
the  cost  of  living.  In  adhering  to  this 
viewpoint.  I  did  so  with  the  firm  con- 
viction that  economic  controls  should 
not  be  resorted  to  except  in  the  case  of 
extreme  emergency.  I  recogmze  the  ef- 
fect of  the  law  oi  supply  and  demand 
and  feel  that  controls  should  be  removed 
eventually  but  in  an  orderly  manner. 
V/ith  respect  to  rent  control,  I  supported 
the  legislation  that  returned  the  entire 
Question  to  the  States  and  local  commu- 
nitie  where  prior  to  September  30.  1952, 
the  officials  of  political  subdivisions  must 
decide  whether  or  not  the  communities 
want  rent  control. 

AGKICtn-TtmC 

I  have  always  given  a  lot  of  attention 
to  the  problem  of  the  farmer  of  our 
country  because  I  recognize  that  he  is 
the  backbone  of  our  economy.  While 
I  am  opposed  to  such  ad.ministration 
proposals  as  the  Brannan  farm  plan.  I 
supported  farm  legislation  that  I  felt 
was  necessary  for  a  healthy  agriculture. 

ARMED   FORCES  PER80NNKL 

By  virtue  of  my  membership  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services.  I  devoted  much  of  my 
time  to  problems  affecting  military  per- 
sonnel. Not  only  did  I  help  to  write 
many  of  the  bills  such  as  the  increas© 
of  military  pay.  and  the  bill  to  provide 
combat  pay  for  Korean  veterans,  but  I 
am  coauthor  of  the  Reserve  bill  of  rights, 
now  Public  Law  No.  476,  designed  to 
eliminate  the  shabby  treatment  accord- 
ed Reserves  since  the  t)eginning  of  the 
Korean  war.  For  the  purpose  of  keep- 
ing myself  fully  informed  and  in  close 
personal  contact  with  men  and  women 
in  the  Armed  Forces,  I  visited  military 
installations  throughout  the  United 
States  and  have  aided  literally  thou- 
sands with  their  personal  problems  such 
as  allotments,  transfers,  and  hardship 
discharges.  I  opposed  the  enactment  of 
the  Pentagon  UMT  bill  because  of  its 
inequities  and  the  fact  that  it  would  not 
accomplisl.  the  objectives  of  a  peace- 
time UMT  program. 

SOCIAL     LEGISLATION 

Continuing  my  activities  over  a  psriod 
of  years,  I  was  part  of  a  drive  that 
brought  about  liberalization  of  benefits 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  and  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Act.  In  addition. 
I  supported  legislation  that  increased 
benefits  to  Federal  employees  retired  un- 
der the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 
Believing  that  the  aged  of  our  country 
present  an  acute  economic  problem,  I 
cooperated  with  old-age  pension  organ- 
izations in  their  drive  to  have  Congress 
approve  an  adequate  uniform  old-age 
pension  that  would  not  have  an  adverse 
impact  on  the  economy  of  our  country. 
In  an  effort  to  bring  this  acute  economic 
problem  to  a  head,  I  joined  with  other 
Members  of  Congress  in  sponsoring  a 
joint  resolution  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Special  Committee  of  Con- 
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gress  to  launch  an  immediate  study  of 
the  old-age  pension  problem  and  rec- 
ommend to  the  next  Congress  a  definite 
legislative  program.  While  the  resolu- 
tion was  not  approved,  a  study  is  being 
made  by  several  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

VmRANS 

My  activities  in  behalf  of  our  veteran 
population  concerned  adequate  hospi- 
talization and  an  increase  in  benefits  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents. 
In  addition  to  handling  hundreds  of  vet- 
erans' claims  from  Blair.  Centre  and 
Clearfield  Counties.  I  was  frequently  con- 
sulted by  members  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans"  Affairs  during  the  writ- 
ing of  the  GI  bill  of  rights  for  Korean 
veterans,  who  now  number  nearly  1.000.- 

000  and  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
65,000  monthly. 

»T.    LA  WHENCE    SZAWAT 

Realizing  that  no  single  legislative 
proposal  pending  in  Congress  would  do 
greater  damage  to  the  wage-earners  In 
the  central  Pennsylvania  area  than  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project, 

1  successfully  opposed  it,  with  all  the 
vigor  at  my  command. 

My  efforts  in  defeating  tha  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project  are  best  expressed 
by  the  following  editorial  from  the  May 
23.  1952,  issue  of  the  Mobile  (Ala.) 
Register  : 

United  States  Representative  James  E.  Van 
Zanbt,  of  Pennsylvania,  stood  guard  in 
Minuteman  style,  where  the  so-called  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  project  was  concerned.  As 
such,  he  was  quick  to  challenge  each  new 
maneuver  undertaken  by  project  proponents 
and  continued  to  advise  his  colleagues  that 
It  is  still  the  same  old  project,  with  the 
script  being  altered  In  the  hope  of  confusing 
Congress. 

COMMUNISM 

As  usual  I  strongly  supported  all  pro- 
grams designed  to  stop  Communist  ag- 
g-ession  and  at  the  same  time,  I  voted 
for  the  necessary  appropriations  to  fer- 
ret out  Communists  in  our  midst  and 
especially  in  Government  departments. 
The  House  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities  was  praised  by  me  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  last 
April  when  I  congratulated  the  Members 
for  their  vigilance  and  perseverance  in 
combating  subversive  influences  In  the 
United  States.  Furthermore,  I  sup- 
ported the  so-called  McCarran -Walter 
bill  which  Congress  enacted  over  the 
veto  of  President  Truman.  This  new 
law  which  was  opposed  by  left-wing  ele- 
ments in  the  United  States  not  only  codi- 
fies our  immigration  and  naturalization 
laws,  but  it  gives  Government  agencies 
the  necessary  power  to  deal  with  Com- 
munists and  fellow-travelers. 

XirVESTTCATIONS   AND  COBaiTPTTON 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  has  been 
referred  to  as  the  investigating  Con- 
gress. More  than  60  Inquiries  were 
launched  with  the  result  that  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  corruption,  waste,  and 
extravagance  was  uncovered.  I  actively 
supported  every  investigation  and  voted 
to  give  every  dollar  necessary  in  expos- 
ing those  whose  misconduct  in  ofiQce 
strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  our  form  of 
government. 


MI3CZIXA  NKOUS 

There  are  many  other  important  legis- 
lative measures  which  I  supported,  such 
as  the  new  mine  safety  law  so  beneficial 
t-"  miners  in  the  central  Pennsylvania 
area;  legislation  providing  for  the  en- 
actment of  60  percent  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  recommendations;  the  re- 
organization of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau,  and  many  others  too  numerous 
to  mention.  I  mllitantly  opposed  the 
administration's  efforts  to  promote  so- 
cialism through  socialization  of  medicine 
and  agriculture,  the  seizure  of  indus- 
tries, and  other  n.easures  which  I  felt 
were  harmful  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

In  concluding  my  discussion  of  my  ef- 
forts in  the  field  of  legislation  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  party  in  power  con- 
trols all  congressional  committees  and 
the  legislative  machinery  in  Congress. 
Therefore,  only  legislation  which  had 
the  blessing  of  the  present  Democratic 
administration  was  considered. 

COMMrrTEE    ASSIGNMENTS 

During  the  Eighty-second  Congress  it 
wa.«;  my  privilege  to  serve  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Armed 
Services  and  the  Joint  Congressional 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy.  As  a 
member  of  these  two  important  commit- 
tees, and  with  much  seniority  on  both  of 
them,  many  hours  were  sjjent  at  hear- 
ings, subcommittee  meetings  and  execu- 
tive sessions.  Not  only  were  numerous 
bills  considered,  but  also  the  over-all 
problem  of  our  National  Security  as  ap- 
plied to  our  Armed  Forces  and  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  My  mem- 
bership on  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Armed  Services  enabled  me  to  assist  in 
the  expansion  plans  for  the  United  States 
Navy  Ordnance  Research  Laboratory  on 
the  Pennsylvania  State  College  campus. 
In  this  connection.  I  was  successful  in 
having  Congress  approve  my  amend- 
ment to  authorize  the  amount  of  $915.- 
000.  This  laboratory  is  becoming  dally, 
a  more  important  factor  in  the  ordnance 
research  efforts  of  our  defense  establish- 
ment. 

LENDING    A    HELPING    HAND 

During  the  past  2  years  with  the  Gov- 
ernment controlling  critical  materials,  I 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  assist 
businessmen,  civic  and  fraternal  organi- 
zations, and  church  and  school  oflBcials 
in  obtaining  the  necessary  priorities  for 
construction  programs.  In  addition  I 
have  kept  the  business  groups  in  my  Con- 
gressional District  fully  informed  of  the 
requirements  necessary  to  secure  war 
contracts.  The  hundreds  of  "Thank 
You"  letters  in  my  files  reveal  to  some 
extent,  the  results  of  my  efforts  to  be  of 
assistance.  They  include  such  projects 
as  the  St.  John's  Catholic  high  school  In 
Bellefonte ;  the  enlargement  of  the  Phy- 
sical Education  building  at  State  College ; 
the  rebuilding  of  the  D.  M.  Bare  Papjer 
Mill  at  Roaring  Spring ;  the  new  elemen- 
tary school  in  Sandy  Township.  Du  Bois ; 
and  the  Houtzdale-Brisbin  joint  school; 
machine  tools  for  the  Osborn  Machine 
Co.,  Du  Bois;  new  office  equipment  for 
the  J.  H.  France  Refactories  Co.,  Snow 
Shoe:  mining  machinery  for  the  Cascade 


Coal  Co.,  at  Brlsbln,  priorities  for  the 
Moose  Home  at  Clearfield ;  and  the  new 
Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Altoona ;  as  well 
as  numerous  other  projects,  including 
priorities  for  steel  needed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Twenty-ninth  Street 
Bridge  in  Altoona. 

PKOMPT     AND     ETTICIENT     EEXVICE 

It  has  been  my  constant  aim  to  give 
the  greatest  possible  service  to  those 
whom  I  represent  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  their  po- 
litical affiliation,  color,  or  creed.  Every 
piece  of  mail  coming  into  my  office  is 
handled  by  me  personally  and  all  advice 
and  suggestions  are  carefully  noted.  All 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  of  the 
district  are  read  by  me  in  an  effort  to 
keep  abreast  of  developments  back  home. 
In  addition.  I  visit  the  larger  com- 
munities in  my  congressional  district  at 
least  once  monthly,  advertising  my  ap- 
pearance in  advance  of  the  date  of  ar- 
rival, in  order  that  Individuals  or  groups 
may  discuss  their  problems  with  me.  To 
keep  the  people  of  my  district  informed 
on  national  affairs,  a  weekly  newsletter 
Is  prepared  by  me  and  published  In  the 
majority  of  the  newspapers  in  the  Blair- 
Centre-Clearfleld  area.  In  addition, 
while  Congress  Is  in  session.  I  report 
weekly,  to  the  people  of  the  Twenty- 
second  District  thr  ugh  the  facilities  of 
radio  stations  In  Altoona,  State  College. 
Clearfield,  and  Du  Bois.  In  an  effort  to 
be  fully  Informed  of  the  sentiment  that 
exists  in  my  congressional  district  on 
national  issues  and  through  the  courtesy 
of  the  newspapers,  public  opinion  polls 
were  taken  and  after  careful  tabulation, 
were  used  as  a  guide  in  studying  legisla- 
tive Issues. 

Among  the  many  thousands  of  com- 
mendatory expressions  contained  In  let- 
ters in  my  files,  is  the  following  from 
Fred  A.  Vlrkus,  chairman,  Conference 
of  American  Small  Business  Organiza- 
tions who  said: 

Tou  are  one  of  the  hardest -working  mem. 
bers  of  Congress — you  vote  your  convic- 
tions and  not  according  to  pressure  by  lobby- 
ists and  special  Interests. 

CONCLUSION  « 

In  submitting  this  report  to  you  good 
people  of  the  Blalr-Centre-Clearfleld 
district.  I  do  so  with  the  conviction  that 
I  have  tried  to  represent  you  to  the  best 
of  my  ability.  No  doubt.  I  have  made 
mistakes,  but  I  assure  you  they  were  of 
the  head  and  not  the  heart. 

Without  the  splendid  assistance  of  my 
secretary,  Tom  Sheridan,  of  Curwens- 
ville.  and  other  members  of  my  staff  In 
the  Washington  and  Altoona  offices.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  render  the 
prompt  and  efficient  service  that  has 
characterized  my  efforts  throughout  my 
congressional  career. 

In  closing  this  report  of  my  activities 
during  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  the  oppor- 
tunity of  representing  the  people  ot  the 
Twenty-second  District  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  my  solemn  pledge  that  as  long 
as  I  am  elected  to  Congress  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  serve  the  people  of  Blair,  Centre 
and  Clearfield  CounUes  to  the  best  of 
my  ability. 
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I  Redaction  in  Appropriation  for  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emer- 
fency  Fond 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

C        -  OF 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

'  or   NEW    JERSET 

IN   THI  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTKD  8TATK3 

Saturday.  July  5,  19S2 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the 
supplemental  appropriation  bill,  many 
of  us  were  very  much  disturbed  l>e- 
cnuse  thp  conference  authorization  for 
UNI  GET  In  the  Mutual  Security  Act  was 
reduced  from  $16,481,000  to  $8,666,667. 

As  I  feel  that  this  reduced  appropria- 
tion was  due  to  a  compiele  misunder- 
standing of  the  operation  of  the  fund 
and  of  the  international  commitments 
Involved.  I  ask  unanimous  con.<^nt  that 
the  following  stat«nent  be  Inserted  In 
full  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record.  I 
would  like  to  make  this  statement  for 
the  R«coRD  which  gives  the  facts  cor- 
rectly. The  figures  have  been  checked 
by  the  Depmrtment  of  State  and  by  the 
United  Nations  International  Children's 
_  Emergency  Fund. 

lliere  beinK  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  mUuQderttjmdlng  by  the  Appropiia- 
Uona  Committees  of  ttM  Bouse  and  Senate 
aroM  from  the  fact  that  those  committees 
apparently  labored  under  the  mlsappreben - 
aloo  that  we  were  dealing  only  with  fiscal 
18W.  whereas  the  original  request  for  au- 
thorization as  U  appeared  In  the  President's 
budget  was  for  the  24-month  period,  flacal 
1963  (for  which  through  a  mlsunderstandlnT 
there  has  been  no  authnrizatton  or  ap- 
propriation) and  fiscal  1963.  Aiao  for  some 
inaxp'.icahle  reason  the  period  was  extended 
to  cover  the  entire  calendar  year  1933.  This 
really  therefore  Involved  a  total  of  84  and  6 
months — total  30  montha. 

The  authorization  by  House  and  Senate 
OonXereea  was  $16,481,000  which  was  the  re- 
duction of  the  original  $34  000, 0< JO  fltrure 
owing  to  both  House  and  Senate  cuts  of  the 
original  Mutual  Security  Act  requests. 

The  supplemental  appropriations  bill.  H.  R. 
8370,  contains  an  appropriation  of  only  %S,- 
Mt.667  for  the  United  Nations  International 
OhUdren's  Emergency  Fund,  Instead  of  the 
authorized  amount  of  •lfl,461.0"0  which  was 
already  drastically  reduced  from  the  $24.- 
OOO.OOO  requested  by  the  President  to  meet 
our  current  share  of  the  work. 

The  drastic  cut  In  the  UNICEF  appropria- 
tion was  baeed  on  two  misconceptions:  First, 
that  the  United  States  a-ithnrlzatlon  was  for 
1  year  Instead  of  a  period  of  2U,  years:  and. 
secondly,  that  the  United  States  appropria- 
tion would  be  one-third  of  an  annual  target 
budiret  of  $20,000,000  for  a  single  year  In- 
stead of  $107,500,000  which  would  comprise 
the  total  contributions  of  govemmente  for 
both  International  and  Internal  \is«  during 
the  a  V^ -year  period. 

Unfortunately,  these  misconceptions  stem 
from  a  serious  lack  of  understanding  about 
L'NICEF's  present  programs.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  has  been  prevented  from 
contributing  Its  proportionate  share  to  this 
humanitarian  program,  widely  acclaimed  as 
one  of  the  most  successful  ooeratlons  of  the 


United  Nations.    Essentially  the  factors  to  be 
understood  are: 

(a)  The  change  In  character  of  UNICEF 
assistance  from  the  postwar  period  of  relief 
Xor  acute  emergencies  to  the  lon^-term  work 
of  overcoming  ciironlc  emergencies  In  the 
underdeveloped  areas. 

(b)  Adoption  of  a  new  congressional  for- 
mula providing  that  contributions  from  the 
United  States  "shall  be  made  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will  not 
exceed  33 '/i  percentum  of  contributions  from 
all  governments.  Including  contributions 
made  by  governments  for  the  benefit  of  per- 
sons located  within  territories  under  their 
control-   (Public  Law  400). 

In  regard  to  (a)  above,  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated $75,000,000  for  postwar  emergency 
assistance  to  children  during  1947-49.  In 
1950  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
Nations  decided  to  continue  the  fund,  but 
changed  its  emphasis  from  relieving  acute 
postwar  emergencies  to  overcoming  long- 
standing emergencies  In  the  underdeveloped 
areas.  The  Oongreas  authorized  $15,000,000 
for  this  second  phase  of  the  fund's  work  but 
delayed  action  on  the  approprlatton  until 
May  1951  and  consequently  reduced  the  ap- 
propriation to  $3,750,000. 

The  urgent  need  of  the  underdeveloped 
countries  for  simple  preventive  measures 
that  have  a  mass  Impact  on  children  at  a 
low  oost  and  require  a  mlnlnatmi  of  techni- 
cal skill  has  not  been  as  generally  ^cognized 
88  the  need  of  children  for  direct  relief  In 
emergency  situations,  UNICEF  experience 
has  demonstrated,  however,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  strategic  supp'.les  for  the  child  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  which  Is  particular- 
ly responsive  to  preventive  programs,  not 
only  directly  assists  millions  of  children  but 
acts  as  a  catalytic  agent  In  the  underdevel- 
oped areas  to  stimulate  new  Interest  and 
initiative  In  the  realm  of  financing,  julmln- 
Istratlve  effort,  and  personnel  training  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  limited  monetary 
value  of  the  program. 

The  congressional  formula,  referred  to  in 
(b)  above,  was  proposed,  therefore,  to  em- 
phasise the  Importance  of  this  national  ef- 
fort. For  example,  our  relatively  small  In- 
vestment of  $80,750,000,  approximating  one- 
tenth  of  1  percent  of  the  moneys  we  have 
appropriated  for  foreign  economic  aaslstance 
since  the  war,  and  the  contributions  of 
other  governments  for  international  use,  to- 
gether with  contributions  to  UNICEF  from 
all  other  sources,  have  stimulated  new  con- 
tributions for  Internal  use  equivalent  to  more 
than  $190,000,000. 

These  local  contributions  were  taken  Into 
account  when  the  President  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  authorise  an  appropriation  of  $12,- 
000.000  for  UNICEF  In  fiscal  1952  and  a^aln 
In  fiscal  1958.  It  was  contemplated  at  that 
time  that  contributions  from  other  govern- 
ments for  International  use  and  the  con- 
trlbutkma  tat  internal  use  wtmld  enable  the 
United  States  to  contribute  $24,000,000  over 
the  24-month  period,  without  exceeding  the 
one-third  formula. 

The  calculation  was  as  follows: 

United   States  contribution $24,000,000 

Other    governments    contrifcu- 

tloni 9.  500,  000 

Contributions  for  internal  use.  88,500,000 


Total 72,000,000 

As  against  the  $24,000,000  authorization 
requested,  the  Senate  allowed  $20,962,000. 
The  House  allowed  only  $12,000,000,  and  ex- 
tended the  2-year  period  by  8  months  to 
December  31,  1953.  The  amount  finally  au- 
thorized was  116,481,000  for  the  extended 
period  through  December  31,  1953.  The  full 
amount  of  $16,481,000  was  approved  by  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  but  re- 
duced on  the  floor  of  the  House  to  $0,f586,6B7. 

The  $6,886,667  Is  clearly  Inadequate.  Other 
KOTemmenta    have    already    contributed    or 


pledged  suiBcient  sums  to  withdraw  approxi- 
mately the  full  $12,000,000  Included  in  the 
authorlaatlon  for  fiscal  1952.  The  House 
action  thus  placed  the  United  States  In  a 
deficit  position  of  approximately  $d,CXX),000 
for  fiscal  1952  and  leaves  no  moneys  for  con- 
tributions to  the  Fund  in  fiscal  1953. 

In  light  of  these  observations  therefore  as 
soon  as  the  new  Congress  convenes,  I  shall 
propose  that  we  appropriate  the  balance  of 
the  $16,481,000  authorlaed  for  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  in  1953,  or  $9.814333. 


Tlie  Schamaii  Plan  in  Perspecti?c 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or  MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Schuman  Flan  in  Perspec- 
tive," which  appears  in  the  summer  is- 
sue, 1952.  of  the  magaziiie  Prevent  World 
War  m,  a  nonprofit  educational  organl- 
Esition,  515  Madison  Avenue,  New  York, 
N.  Y. 

It  is  my  considered  judgment  that  The 
Schuman  Plan  in  Perspective  should  be 
pondered  by  all  security-minded  Ameri- 
cans. This  is  a  sober  study  of  a  great 
concept  namely,  the  intcRration  of  the 
heavy  industries  of  Western  Europe  to 
serve  all  people  without  special  favor  or 
advantage.  Yet,  even  the  finest  prin- 
ciples may  be  perverted  by  unscrupu- 
lous interests.  In  the  case  of  the  Schu- 
man plan,  as  this  article  points  out.  there 
is  great  danger  that  West  Germany  may 
so  manipulate  her  growing  power  that 
she  could  very  well  dominate  the  eco- 
nomic destinies  of  Germany  against  her 
neighbors.  This  could  come  about  In 
more  ways  than  one  but  certainly,  if, 
for  example,  the  present  agitation  of  the 
Germans  should  triumph  and  the  Saar 
were  reattached  to  Germany — in  that 
case  the  Germaas  would  have  approxi- 
mately 42  percent  of  the  Schuman  plan's 
resources  of  coal  and  steel,  while  Prance 
would  have  27  percent.  These  and  other 
dangers  are  analyzed  in  this  praise- 
worthy article,  and  I  recommend  It  high- 
ly to  my  fellow  Americans. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Schuman  Plan  in  Pekspbcttve 

Speaking  recently  to  the  Anglo-American 
Press  Club,  M.  Grandval,  the  French  Am- 
bassador to  the  Saar,  suggested  that  if  tho 
Sau-  became  economically  bound  to  Ger- 
many, Prance  might  not  be  able  to  stay  In 
the  Kuroptean  coal  and  steel  community. 
M.  Schuman  expressed  substantially  the 
same  thought.  It  appears,  to  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Cotnmlasion  of  the  French  National 
Assembly  last  January.  Why  this  ominous 
confession?  Because  the  French  calculate 
that  with  the  Saar's  coal  mines  and  steel 
foundries  leased  to  France  for  50  years  (as 
now)  the  French  possess  34  percent  of  the 
Industrial    strensrth    of    the    conmiunltv   to 
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Germany's  35  percent.  If  the  Saar  were  re- 
attached to  Germany,  the  Federal  Republic 
would  have  42  percent  of  the  community's 
coal  and  steel;  Prance  would  have  27  percent. 
That,  the  French  claim,  would  be  a  danger- 
ous unbalance  of  power. 

When  the  French  Assembly  ratified  the 
Schuman  treaty  It  speciflcally  recommended 
that  the  Government  should  look  to  main- 
taining Its  heavy  investment  programs  in 
coal  and  steel.  Armed  with  their  flat  the 
Industrialists  and  planners  were  talking  late- 
ly of  a  capacity  of  seventeen  to  eighteen 
million  tons  of  steel  by  1958.  (Excluding  the 
Saar.  In  1951  French  capacity  was  about 
11,500,000  tons;  production,  hampered  by 
coke  and  scrap  shortages,  amounted  to  9,- 
800.000  tons.)  This  is  obviously  a  huge  In- 
crease and  the  target  Is  probably  somewhat 
optimistic.  The  cuts  in  investment  credits 
that  are  bound  to  come  with  rearmament 
this  year  and  next  do  not  make  it  look  any 
closer.  But  if  the  French  are  determined  to 
carry  It  out  they  could  manage  It.  They  have 
drawn  up  the  necessary  parallel  plans  for 
expanding  the  production  of  coal  and  coke, 
especially  in  Lorraine,  where  both  coal  and 
Iron  ore  are  plentiful  and  easy  to  mine. 

In  that  spirit  the  most  important  target, 
that  for  the  production  of  coke  (which  la 
essential  for  making  steel  but  In  short  sup- 
ply) has  been  raised  from  3,000,000  tons  by 
1958  to  7.000,000  tons  by  the  same  year. 
That  again  is  a  large  extension  oi  range. 
Yet  the  most  significant  fact  is  that  at  the 
higher  rate  of  steel  output  the  French  would 
need  just  as  much  coke  from  the  Ruhr  as 
they  now  need  when  producing  their  ten- 
milUon-odd  tons  (of  steel).  For  the  foresee- 
able futiire,  then,  the  French  depend  on  the 
Ruhr  for  the  coke  that  will  permit  their 
foundries  to  compete  with  those  of  the  Ruhr. 
The  Ruhr's  need  of  "mlnette"  ore  from  Lor- 
raine which,  it  is  sometimes  implied,  would 
balance  the  account  is  nothing  like  so  im- 
perative. The  clash  of  interests  needs  no 
elaborating.  It  is  the  same  which  has  made 
the  International  Ruhr  Authority  which 
fixes  Germany's  coal  exports  under  the  oc- 
cupation regime  so  unpopular.  The  differ- 
ence is  that  under  the  Schuman  plan  Ger- 
many's neighbors  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
Impose  their  will. 

The  problem  would  be  partly  solved  if  the 
Ruhr  were  to  produce  much  more  coal  and 
with    it,    coke.      The    Federal    Government's 
negotiators,   during   the  Paris   talks   on   the 
plan,  did  suggest  that  the  Ruhr  could  pro- 
duce 50.000,000  toiia  more  coal  in  1954  than 
it  did  in  1951  (about  116,000.000  tons).    But 
the  coal  industrialists  consider  this  a  fan- 
tasy.    Some  of  their  contempt  can   be  dis- 
counted.     They    have    various    interests    of 
their  own  for  not  wishing  to  see  production 
rise  fast.     Yet  it  seems  to  be  true  that  the 
coke  which  Germany's  neighbors  want  would 
be  hard  to  obtain  without  heavy  capital  ex- 
penditure.    Now  In  a  period  of  rearmament 
the  outlets  for  steel  may  be  ample,  but  the 
capital  to  help  expansion  and  satisfy  it  over 
an  extended  period  Is  not.    Accordingly  some 
Germans    argue    already    that    It    would    be 
moie  economic^  to  Invest  most  of  the  mon- 
ey directly  In  German  steel.    The  French  and 
Belgians   could   hardly   agree;    their   interest 
Is  to  see  more  coal  and  coke  coming  out  of 
Germany. 

What  Influence  will  the  Ruhr,  as  such, 
have  in  the  coal  and  steel  community?  So 
far  the  Federal  German  Government  has  not 
paid  too  much  attention  to  the  Ruhr  in- 
dustrialists. The  AlUet  have  been  busy  de- 
concentrating  and  decartellzlng  the  coal  and 
steel  and  chemical  combines.  Nevertheless 
when  the  political  considerations  that  ruled 
when  the  plan  was  being  worked  out  give 
way  to  the  more  mercenary,  daily  activity  of 
the  community  It  Is  hard  to  think  their 
strength  will  not  grow. 


Unfortunately,  the  centralized  organiza- 
tion of  the  Ruhr  will  probably  not  be  truly 
broken  by  the  Allied  reshaping  now  In  prog- 
ress. 

More  generally.  It  now  seems  probable  that 
the  real  ownership  of  assets  In  the  Ruhr 
combines  Is  a  mystery  that  no  mere  ally  will 
ever  quite  uncover.  It  is,  an  expert  has  sug- 
gested, a  Job  that  would  need  10  years,  with 
all  the  tangle  to  be  unravelled  of  holding 
companies  and  sleeping  partners  who  may, 
or  may  not,  but  probably  do,  represent  the 
old  barons  of  the  Ruhr.  The  Allies  will  prob- 
ably only  have  till  the  end  of  the  year  In 
which  to  complete  a  hasty  simulacrum  of  re- 
distributing these  assets.  So  the  new  decon- 
centrated  steel  and  coal  units  may  very  well 
go  back,  in  some  cases  at  least,  to  the  very 
gentlemen  who  were,  through  the  reorganiza- 
tion, to  be  deprived  of  their  former  power. 

The  Ruhr's  political  strength  should  not  be 
exaggerated.  When  the  Allies  leave,  it  will 
certainly  be  much  less  centralized  than  It 
vised  to  be.  The  steel  companies,  for  In- 
stance, win  own  only  17  percent  of  the  coal 
mines  In  the  Ruhr,  whereas  they  used  to  own 
60  percent.  But  the  Ruhr  will,  it  seems,  re- 
main enough  of  a  unit  still  to  be  able  to 
organize  as  a  major  pressure  group  both 
within  Germany,  of  course,  and  in  the  coal 
and  steel  community. 

Will  the  High  Authority  be  able  to  pursue 
or  permit  a  sane  Investment  policy  without 
being  continually  hampered  by  political 
chicanery?  That  is  probably  the  heart  of 
the  matter  for  the  coal  and  steel  community. 
Not  all  Ruhr  Industrialists  and  officials  are 
as  naive  as  the  bureaucrat  of  the  Steel  Trus- 
tee Association  In  Essen  who  cursed  the  day 
when  that  very  adequate  Instrument,  the 
prewar  cartel,  was  sacrificed  to  the  whims  of 
trust  busters  and  European  planners.  But 
few  of  them  like  the  Schuman  plan.  Last 
year  their  review.  Bulwark,  carried  on  a  cam- 
paign to  prove  that  it  was  the  natural  suc- 
cessor oX  the  occupation  statute,  both  hav- 
ing one  aim:  To  keep  down  German  produc- 
tion. 

Thus,  the  Principal  of  the  Institute  for 
World  Economics  of  Kiel  University,  Dr. 
Fritz  Baade.  In  June  1951.  explained  that  the 
Schuman  plan  was  a  single  market  only  In 
"a  purely  political  usage  of  the  term.  This 
poUt.cal  market  Is  to  be  unified  and  ren- 
dered uniform  In  such  a  way  that  we  should 
forever  be  compelled  to  deliver  coal  to  France 
at  the  same  prices  as  those"  demanded  of 
German  consumers.  This  would  lead  to  "a 
never-ending  spiral  of  rising  costs,  prices, 
and  wages."  (How,  Dr.  Baade  did  not  ex- 
plain.) 

Dr.  Baade  complained,  above  all,  of  the  ef- 
fect on  investments.  For  5  years  Germany's 
neighbors  had  been  Investing  while  Germany, 
the  best  natural  market  for  capital,  could 
not. 

"If  the  European  steel  Industry  Is  to  re- 
cover from  these  five  wasted  years,  German 
Industry  must  be  afforded  priority  for  5 
years  to  come."  Germany  should  by  right 
produce  60  percent  of  Europe's  coal  and  55 
percent  of  her  steel  (against  48  and  35  per 
cent  today).  But  In  the  high  authority  of 
the  Schuman  plan  "Germany  will  have  only 
two  of  the  nine  votes.  I  cannot  see  how  these 
two  representatives  will  find  themselves  In 
a  position  to  combat  all  the  aims  at  suprem- 
acy concealed  behind  nicely  worded  clauses." 
Even  Dr.  Baade's  colleagues  hardly  fear 
French  "alms  at  supremacy."  In  fact,  though 
they  do  not  advertise  It,  they  are  Justifiably 
confident  of  their  power  In  the  new  alliance. 
No  wonder.  Though  German  steel  produc- 
tion is  still  limited  by  the  Allies,  it  is  now 
running  at  a  rate  of  15  million  tons  a  year, 
well  above  the  combined  total  of  France  and 
the  Saar.  As  soon  as  the  contractual  agree- 
ment Is  signed  the  Germans  calculate  they 
could,  with  relatively  light  Investments,  re- 
store old  capacity  to  the  tune  of  two  million 


tons.  Another,  equal,  amount  could  be  added 
by  heavier  Investments  In  two  of  the  big- 
gest former  plants — here  again  relatively 
cheaply.  Germany's  steel  capacity  would 
then  stand  at  over  19  million  tons,  not  far 
short  of  what  Hitler's  Reich  was  producing 
in  1938. 

So  much  the  less,  one  might  think,  for 
the  French.  French  tactics,  particularly  In 
the  Saar,  argue  seme  anxiety  on  the  point. 
But  It  seems  doubtful  that  much  French  In- 
vestment will  actually  be  prevented.  For  one 
thing,  there  are  considerable  opportunities 
for  expansion  in  Lorraine,  the  heart  of  th« 
steel  industry.  If  the  coking  program  de- 
velops (much  depends  on  that)  It  will  be  the 
only  steel  region  in  he  world  which  gets  both 
Its  main  raw  materials.  Iron  ore  and  coke, 
from  its  own  soil.  That  is  a  tremendous 
advanuge.  All  the  more  so  since  the  Lor- 
raine coal  mines  are  far  easier  to  work  than 
thoee  of  the  Ruhr. 

The  second  reason  U.  however,  the  most 
important — and  It  seeou  to  answer  both 
the  German  and  the  French  complaints. 
The  high  authority  will,  in  fact,  have  very 
limited  powers  to  restrict  investment;  Its 
resources,  largely  based  on  Its  revenues  from 
a  levy  of  1  percent  on  coal  and  steel,  will 
t>e  mainly  devoted  to  encouraging  capital 
expenditure  by  guaranteeing  loans. 

This,  at  least.  Is  the  French  Interpreta- 
tion. Though  article  4  of  the  Schuman 
treaty  states  that  "subsidies  or  state  assist- 
ance" are  incompatible  with  the  community, 
public  financing  will  not  apparently  be  pre- 
vented unless  the  terms  of  the  loans  raised 
"are  different  from  the  conditions  normally 
Imposed  In  similar  circumstances  for  similar 
Industries."  As  the  expert  who  propounded 
this  view  pointed  to  loans  to  the  national- 
ized railways  as  comparable  loans  the  argu- 
ment seems  to  lend  Itself  to  elastic  interpre- 
tations. But  as  all  parties  depend  largely 
on  public  financing  none  U  likely  to  object. 
Since,  too.  the  high  authority  can  only  ob- 
ject to  Investment  on  the  grounds  of  the 
discriminatory  financing  involved  It  hardly 
seems  that  German  plans,  or  most  of  them, 
could  be  restrained.  On  the  contrary.  There 
seems  to  be  reason  to  expect  something  like 
an  Investments  race  In  the  early  stages  of 
the  Srhuman  plan  Inspired  by  national 
fears  of  being  left  behind  The  end  of 
double  pricing,  affecting,  in  particular.  Ger- 
man coal  exported  abroad,  and  the  ample 
market  afforded  by  rearmament  should  ac- 
centuate the  expansionary  tendency. 

Europe  needs  to  Increase  her  Industrial 
power.  In  theory,  then,  the  growth  of  steel 
anf'  coal  production  Is  proper.  The  danger 
Is  that  It  Is  likely  to  he  hypertrophled  in 
relation  to  the  activity  of  the  rest  of  Western 
Europe's  economy  with  the  usual  bad  effecu 
that  uncertain  demand  and  threats  of  reces- 
sion produce.  Already  In  1950  the  Economlo 
Commission  for  Europe  was  reporting  that 
there  might  be  a  slump  In  steel,  a  menace 
averted  by  a  larger  one,  the  Korean  war. 
Even  today  the  French  are  noting  a  harden- 
ing of  the  export  market  for  their  steeL 
Without  single  markets  among  the  con- 
sumers of  steel  in  Western  Europe  the  pro- 
ducers of  steel  must  move  warily.  And  those 
single  markets  are  remote. 

A  second  danger,  at  least  from  th?  French 
point  of  view.  Is  that  Germany  Is  better 
equipped  for  an  investments  race  than 
France.  In  a  slump,  too.  the  Germans  would 
probably  try.  and  with  their  generally  lower 
cosU  be  able,  to  sell  more  than  the  depres- 
sion quota  fixed  by  the  high  authority.  By 
flouting  it  they  could  further  depress  their 
French  rivals.  It  would  be  a  simple  repeti- 
tion of  their  tactics  during  the  thirties  in 
the  prewar   cartel. 

Since  the  Germans  are  likely  In  the  lon^ 
run  to  have  the  better  of  the  game.  It  Is, 
in  fact,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  German  ambi- 
tion and  of  French  fear  that  U  the  basic 
weakness  of  the  Schuman  plan. 
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Record  Breaking  Budget  RedactioDf 

EXTiSNSION  OF  REMARKS 
• r  or 

HON.  CLARENCE  CANNON 

or  ifissotTRi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  CANNON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress has  this  year  made  reductions  in 


buijget  estimates  totaling  $8,634,150,671. 
The  total  estimates  submitted  were  $83,- 
961.332,783  and  the  appropriations  made 
$75,327,182,112.  In  addition  to  this 
amount  of  reduction  of  budget  estimates 
Congress  also  reduced  the  amount  au- 
thorized for  Mutual  Security — foreign 
aid — by  $1,500,000,000  so  the  actual  re- 
duction below  the  program  proposed  in 
the  January  budget  is  $10,134,000,000. 
An  analysis  by  appropriation  acts  is  set 

Tablx  1 


forth  in  the  following  table  indicating 
amounts  approved  at  various  legislative 
stages  of  each  biU. 

The  total  reduction  below  estimates, 
$8,634,150,671.  the  largest  in  history,  is 
a  reduction  of  10.28  percent  below  the 
budget,  which  is  the  largest  percentage 
reduction  since  the  budget  reductions 
following  the  period  of  the  First  World 
War. 


Title 

Eftlm.-,t<>^ 

considered  by 

Douse 

Reportrd  to 
House 

Passed  House 

Estlmntes 

eon«l<1ered  by 

Senate 

Roported  to 
Senate 

Passed  Senate 

Public  Law 

Rcfular  anniMi: 

Treasury- I'oet  OffioK 

Trmsury .„....„„....„..„„.......„.... 

Port  UlIlM _ 

wn.wvono 

2,  M22,  100, 000 

»48.  ^^5. 000 

2,  793.  800. 000 

$644.  765.  000         $699, 045,  000 
2,  793.  800.  000        2,  822,  100, 000 

$648.  480. 000 
2,  793,  SOO.  000 

$645.  247. 000 
2,  74h,  800,  000 

$644.  m\  000 

2,  7tO.  .S(K1.  000 

Tnbd         

3,515.1<.V000 

3,442,453,000 

3. 438.  .yV3. 000 

8.515,143.000 

3,44Z280,000 

3. 3«4, 047,  OnO 

3.  437.  895.  000 

Inil^p^ml^nt  ofllt^ff  ., ,. 

ft.  078,  W7. 043 

6,271,138.348 

6,294,213,638 

6,982,787.043 

6,278,808.228 

6,279.088,678 

6. 272. 836. 303 

Labor-Federal  Security: 

l4»l«nr     

Kwlernl  S(>«irity ...... .... 

ftetstvd  actnclM ...... .....~...... 

22S,006.I00 

l,74a7.S8,261 

14,&S«.900 

211.«64.400 

1,  sen.  244,  261 

14,177.300 

210. 903, 539 

1. 6Sa.  444, 261 

IZ  893, 168 

228,096.100 

1,740.958,261 

14,  9S«,  300 

'211.113,539 

1,  561, 353.  761 

13,  577.  500 

211.113.539 

1.561.888,761 

13,  577,  SOO 

2ii.nns..'j« 

1,362.885,011 
13.  577. 500 

Xotal 

1.B83.410.86I 

1,  -m.  086, 161 

1,783.242,908 

1,983.610.861 

1.786.044.800 

1, 786.  579. 800 

1.787.471.050 

luterkc  Drnartinfnt 

•i2fi,oni.mo 

(l.w.  44%  \no) 

12.  <«in.  <««> 

OK.  977.  800 

492,  434.  yCii 

IZtOi.rtKi 
4»Z  4.^4.  900 

4«l.  24H.  253 

(131.  aw.  000) 
«,  im.  00(1 

492.434.900 

632,151,800 

(136,  ,')28,  100) 

12.  (KXI,  000 

71Z«27,S00 

STO,  582, 3C4 
(13.M17.089) 

i2,onaoon 

666,774.199 

567..^2R,1»4 

(13.5,117.099) 

12.  IXt).  000 

667. 474.  em 

Ml.  729.  S45 

Dtetrict  of  roluinhia 

(133. 606, 875) 

PMl«ral  (vatribution 

Civil  ruoctioiu 

u.onn.ooo 

584.  061.  600 

fitaU,  7u*tioe,  Commn-or,  and  Judiciary: 

Put*     

S18,  «B.  010 

189.  7»,  000 
TWl.  971.499 

27.  (W7.  800 

2B^  05^  510 

1K7. 1*0.  000 

8«9.  .V».  499 

27.  306,h50 

21,\W<>.382 

IM.  0.^9. 000 

5)«9.  .VW,  499 

27.306,830 

3-8,408,010 

189.  907.  Oon 

707.  122.  499 

37.  «M.  300 

214.338,730 

184.  523,  000 

588,606.30.' 

27.648,70.. 

211,860,847 

184,  523, 000 

688,60^^03 

37,348,700 

217.  701,  424 

Just  iea.... ......... 

184.  293. 000 

Comntns...... ............ .............. 

686.  588,  .-iSO 

Jniktmr 

27.,W1.700 

Total „ 

1,  242.  ^22. 309 

1.060. 992,  H5g 

1.01fi.l>23,731 

1.  243, 136,  809 

1.015.01(1,735 

1,01Z547.852 

1.  015.  981,  710 

^^rricuitnre  Dipartment 

LegtsUuve 

OSl.JOR,  OTS 
72, 055,  542 

7^4,S8^090 
62.39P,280 

724.38.ve00 
62. 391, 780 

981,803,078 
86, 172, 413 

731, 608, 470 
76, 886, 648 

731.408,470 

76,812,461 

728,611.970 
76, 849. 392 

ladapaadaat  aianciia . 

BttmMrj  trf  Defense... 

Army 

Nary 

Air  Pores 

2,077,000 
46A,a(U,000 

14.2nn.nnn.onn 
13,  s?2.  W2.  nnn 

22.  430,  378.  770 

1.725.000 
4I4.,'i«2,  «» 

12.  .•i20.  nnn.  nno 

12.«!I.^,91«i,onO 
20.  «<  178,  770 

6.10,000 

394,  .V.2.  .VX) 

12. 244.  400, 000 

12.81.M.S2. 142 

20.752,412,912 

2,077,000 

479,465,000 

14,380,632,000 

13.938,246.000 

22,570,280,770 

98.\0P0 

4i,s,(ioo,a)o 

12,165.0«0.000 
12.699,574,142 
20,454,111,770 

98,S,000 
415,000,000 

i2,i«.vnwi,noo 

12, 699,  .',74, 142 
21,122.361,770 

817.  ,S00 

409,800,000 

12.239,.'in0,n00 

12,M2.450,(>(3 

21.118.361.770 

Total 

80.921.022,770 

46.080.384.270 

46, 307, 177,  354 

31,390,709,770 

43, 734, 7S0. 912 

46,408,000,912 

46, 6ia  938.  912 

Subtotal  rerular  anaual 

The  sapptemental.  18M._ 

«^975,32«.a03 
13,  7W.  7«&  030 

61, 033, 902,  280 
la  383. 133,  780 

60,475,38.\513 
10, 127. 84a  ;8o 

67,  490, 144,  574 
13. 867,  928,  G89 

60,304,752,856 
la  303, 38G,  286 

60,930,363,036 

.a379,92i886 

61, 067. 375,  782 
11  793,776,139 

Subtotal.  18S5 

8a  7*1. 122.2:0 

71. 31 7.  036,  060 

7a603>226,2M 

81,S5&073,36S 

7a  608, 139.  M3  j  71.  3ia  287.  032 

72.861,152,121 

Deflrienrjr  and  supplemental  acts  10^3: 
Motor  Currier 'liiimn  <"'ommtartoii 

raooo 

l.(MNl64X(i3S 

•3,000 
070,192.  »43 

25,  (KKX  000 
1,413,820.000 

5&,ooaooo 

63.000 

968,127,943 

25.00a  000 

1,  413.82J),000 

65.U0a000 

885.000 

1,081,954.530 

867,000 

9fia641,83* 

25.  nno,  000 

1,  403.  820.  350 
55,000.000 

867.000 

97(i.  36a  838 

21,  000,  000 

1,413,  82a  350 

66,  00(1,  000 

867,000 

TbM  iDpplaiiMatal.  ISSS.     .        

971.  34Z  (Al 

nimit^r  rrlM 

25,000.000 

t'rKpnt  deftclenry 

Km&mtnej  •pprofxiatioos,  1K3 .... .. 

1,475,4*1.000 

«6.ooaooo 

1,  475.  42a  000 
45,00a  000 

1,  413.  82a  3,50 
6^U0U.U00 

Subtotal,  IftSl'  and  pr.or _ 

2,390,  on  635 

I  464.  OM,  9*3 

Z  461.  999. 943 

1603.230,330 

2.445.329,188 

1471.0SM88 

i46^029,9el 

Onnd  total   vnikwi     , 

83. 316k  154  aw 

71,  7H1. 101. 003 

73.066,236,236 

83, 961, 33%  782 

73,063.468,330 

73,781.344,110 

75.327.18Z112 

PjrmaiK-nt  appropiations  (estimate) 

6.  593. 000.  000 

Grand  total.  reKularMinual.iapplrmeDtal  deOcnocy. 

81.  920. 182. 113 

Of  the  total  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1&53.  le^. 152.932. 962  is  for 
defense  activities,  including  mutual  se- 
curity, and  $H.708.219.159  is  for  nonde- 
fense  activities.    The  reductions  imposed 


have  been  applied  to  all  branches  of  the 
Govc-nment  and  the  reduction  against 
defense  activities  for  the  fiscal  year  1953 
is  $7,254,428,798.  The  reduction  against 
nrndefense    activities    is    $1,242,492,344. 


The  following  table  sets  forth  the 
amounts  for  defense  and  nondefense  ac- 
tivities compared  with  budget  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1953  and  for  supplemental 
acts  for  fiscal  year  1952  and  prior  years: 


Table  2. — Summary  comparison  of  <U/ense  and  nondefense  appropriatio7i9,  82d  Cong.,  2d  seaa. 


Rcfulw  annua!  IWWartv  i  :_.      ,  ,  .^^;  ^     .,  c. '.fl^ia     9f.T.-^J        «••. 

Delense  axea  in  aod  itctlTltHB 
DefMrtmeot  M  Dafeoae: 

Independent  affendM ~ — — 

Secwwury  of  Peien— ...... 

DepartOMfi'.  af  Arny ............~_~ ___.-,-. ..._. 

Dapartmeiit  of  Navy .._..,.. .....~,^......_.......-...~.... 

Department  of  Air  Force. 

Subtotal 


Estimates 


$2,077,000 

47*.  466, 000 

I<a8a633,000 

13, 958, 246, 000 
22.  57a  289,  770 


51, 390, 709,  770 


Law 


$817,300 

409,800,000 

12,  239,  .VX),  000 

12, 842. 459, 642 

21, 118,  361.  770 


46, 610, 938, 913 


Decrease 


$1.  259,  500 

69,665,000 

2,141, 13%  000 

1.115,786,338 

1, 431,  928.  000 


4.  779, 770, 858 


P^' 


^ 


»< 
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Tabu  2.— Summary  comparison  of  defense  and  nondefenae  appropriations ,  82d  Cong..  2d  »e«.— Continued 




Mgnltr  annual  1953  acts— Continued 

Pefense  auencies  and  activities— Continued 
/   i  indi'pendent  offices: 

.  Veterans'  Administration 

Atomic  Energy  Commission ....... 


Subtotal. 


Total,  defea<w  activities.. 
Nondefense  agencies  and  activities. 


Total  regular  annual  1953  acts. 


Supplemental,  1953:  ^ 

IXfense  agencies  and  activities: 

Federal  Security  Aeency— schools 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Housing  and  Home  Finance— defense  bousing.. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Department  of  Defense— military  construction. 

Mutual  Security 

Eme.gency  agencies 


Total,  defense  ttctivlties 

Nondefense  agencies  and  activities. 


Total,  supplemental,  1953. 
Total  appropriation,  1953.. 


Recapitulation.  19o3  regular  and  sapplemental: 

Df'fense  activities 

Nondefense  activities...i»~ .... 


Total. 


Sapplemental  and  deficiency,  1952  and  prior: 
Defense  agencies  and  activities: 

Federal  Security  Agency— defense  community  facilitlM 

Bousing  and  Home  Finance— defense  community  facilities.. 

Veterans'  .Admini'<tr«tion .. 

Emergency  <wtencies . . . ......._....... 

Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army .... , 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  oj  the  Air  Force .. .... 


Total,  defense  activities.. 
Nondefense  agencies  and  activities. 


Total,  supplemental  and  deficiency,  1952  and  prior. 


Total  appropriations,  session.. 


Recapitulation,  total  appropriations: 

Defense  activities . .... 

Nondefense  activities ....... 


Total. 


DEFTCIENCT     APPROPRIATIONS 

Two  years  ago  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations recommended  and  the  Con- 
gress enacted,  as  a  part  of  the  "single 
package  "appropriation  bill,  a  revised  and 
greatly  strengthened  antideficiency  act. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  various  agen- 
cies of  the  Government  had  increasingly 
proceeded  on  the  basis  of  submitting  ad- 
ditional and  deficiency  estimates  to  the 
point  that  the  antiquated  antideficiency 
act  had  become  practically  meaningless. 
So  many  devious  ways  of  avoiding  the 
requirements  of  the  law  had  been  found 
that    it    became    necessary    to    write    a 
much  more  detailed  and  explicit  statute. 
An  analysis  of  supplemental  and  defi- 
ciency estimates  submitted  to  the  cur- 
rent session  indicates  the  effectiveness 
of  the  new  law.     Of  the  total  amount 
appropriated,  $2,466,029,991,  $1,713,500,- 
000  was  for  defense  activities  and  of  that 
amount  $1,401,000,000  was  largely  attrib- 
utable to  the  conflict  in  Korea.    The  re- 
mainder  of   the  supplemental  require- 
ments   for    the    defense    program    was 
based  entirely  on  the  fact  that  defense 
activities  have  been  expanding,  and  it 
was  not  possible  in  such  an  expanding 
program  to  anticipate  all  requirements. 


The    remaining    amount,    $752,529,991. 
appropriated   for  nondefense  activities 
Included    $385,913,724    made    necessary 
because  of  an  act  of  Congress  increasing 
the  rates  of  pay  of  Government  employ- 
ees enacted  after  the  budget  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1952  had  been  passed  upon  by 
Congress.    Even  so  this  amount  does  not 
represent  the  total  cost  of  the  act  as  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  were  re- 
quired to  absorb  approximately  half  of 
the  cost  of  the  law.    Another  large  item, 
$161,578,000.    is    accounted    for   in    the 
transportation  of  mails  by  the  Post  Of- 
fice Department  made  necessary  by  an 
increase  In  rates  ordered  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  after  the 
original  appropriation  for  the  pmrpose 
had  been  made.    Appropriations  for  re- 
lief in  flood-stricken  and  other  disaster 
areas  accounted  for  $80,000,000.  claims 
and  judgments  $17,558,819.  and  liquida- 
tion of  prior  contract  authority  for  Fed- 
eral-aid highways  $69,500,000.    Twenty- 
three    million    one    hundred    thousand 
dollars    was    appropriated    for    special 
Items  such  as  $10,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  laboratory  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  $4,000,000  revolving 
txmd  for  the  Civil  Service  Commission, 


^ 


Estlmat«* 


$4.  fXM.  «75.  sno 
1,  312.  UUO,  UUU 


Law 


$3,n7.7N.gflo 

1,  137,  727,  iOO 


^376^«73.S00       i.9U,m.4M 


t2M,9(n.S« 
1:4.273,300 


421, 17«.0«) 


fll7l7.»3.2n) 
10,  TS,  TKl.  304 


n?.  4m,  144,  574 


51.Mflk«Mhl73     \3naft4«.898 

g.aop.aMi4io    1.221.8Z1.8M 


M.W57.37\7W  \  H,  *n.  TtH,  792 


91.  STO.  ono 

Iw  191. 000. 000 

flbOOOLflOO 

1990. 487. 740 

B^SaB,  0*10,7,10 

773,  »W,  000 


13,  KXi.  97H.  400 
227.  9M.  199 


13. ««:.  9»,  M9 


71.  STO.  000 
%9w.8»4.ano 

90.000,000 


ISH,794,H40 

«.  031, 947.  7.'» 

157.  390. 000 


II.  SHA.  40K.  •an 

307.  279,  749 


11,793.77113 


81. 35H,  073,  3fi3      72.M1. 19Xm 


70.  407,  SKI,  TOO 
10,990,711,303 


81. 358. 073.  »3 


SI,  153. 981 9Q 
9l  im,  319.  IW 


90.000.000 

ao4.io(c«w 

ixaoaMi 

fi,aoicooo 

701.001900 
4M.  113.000 
616^070.000 


t0S3.4M.( 


9^496.921.143 

7.  2M.  438,  79B 
1,  M2,  493,  M4 


7Z  Ml.  15X121   I  8.49ewff21. 143 


35.750.000 

43.  7V).U»I 

3H5.  Ni«).  unn 

11.054.000 

I.  iw,  non.  000 

44.  \iV\  (»*) 
345. 000.  UUI) 


1.833.454.000 

77«.«»,  520 


X«a,2a«.53o 
n.9Si.sn.783 


4.000.000 

3i,vs.noo 

»&.«»,  ono 

n&,ooo 

umoooiooo 

i^mblmo 

nt^oooiooo 


1.  713.  »n.  000 
7S2,S39l901 


1400,039.901 


31.790,000 
31.S7S.000 


1O.33S1000 

90.000.000 

6.100,000 

10.000.000 


100  964.000 
27,  275,  539 


ri7, 339, 339 


75.337.182.113  |  8.634.180.671 


n.  330. 815. 700     64.  866.  4J2.  t:«2  I  7.  364.  3«.  790 
11.730.  517.  U23      MX4W.  749.  150     1.360.767.873 


83.961.332.783     75. 3r,  182. 113     8.634,150.871 


and  $4,400,000  for  construction  of  a 
building  for  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  actual  program  deficiencies  In  the 
Government  total  only  $14,879,448.  and 
this  appropriation  was  made  against  es- 
timates totaling  $32,678,395.  or  a  reduc- 
tion of  $17,798,947.  Only  1.9  percent  of 
the  amounts  appropriated  as  supple- 
mental items  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  be- 
ing actual  unanticipated  deficiencies. 

There  will  always  be  some  unforeseen 
conditions  arise  and  some  unanticipated 
and  unavoidable  costs  which  It  will  be 
necessary  to  take  care  of.  but  when  these 
Items  can  be  held  to  the  small  amount 
necessary  In  the  fiscal  year  1952  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  Is  entitled 
to  take  considerable  credit  for  Its  fore- 
sight in  securing  the  enactment  of  the 
rigid  antideficiency  act  which  has  been 
effective  in  requiring  the  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  to 
live  within  the  amounts  appropriated 
rather  than  expand  programs  and  activ- 
ities on  a  basis  which  would  require  addi- 
tional funds  and  leave  the  Congress  no 
choice  but  to  appropriate.  The  following 
table  seta  forth  an  analysis  of  the  supple- 
mental and  deficiency  aoDroDriations  in 
detail: 
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Tablz  3. — Summary  anaJy$U  of  nipplemental  and  deflcienq^  appropriationa  for  fiscal  year  1952  and  prior,  82d  Cong.,  2d  sess. 


Total  approprlatioaa,  luppl  'me  ital  and  dcfldency,  1952  and  prior 

Deduct: 

Militarr  oo«U  Oarfrly  attributable  to  Koraa) 

Otber  defenae    ctlvitiea... . 

Net  Qondefe  ue  sapplemental  and  deflclenry  Itema ..... 


tlon  of  nomMense  mpplemental  Items  by  purpow: 

~  and  pntiUU  empto>i««  pay  increMea- 

TransportatioQ  of  tnail ... .... 

DtMatar  rrtW 

Claim*  and  Judgmenu. ....... ............................. 

Or-inls-in-ald;  ipedal  funds,  etc 

MisoFUaoMOi  praitram  defleieoetM 

Liquidate  contract  authority.  Federal-aid  bichwayi.....^ 


Total  oondcfena*  lopplenMDtal  and  deficiency  items.  196}  and  prior. 


Estimates 
(Senate) 


12, 603. 250, 530 

1, 457, 100, 000 
366,354,000 


779,805,520 


Law 


(2,460.029,991 

1,401.000,000 
312,500.000 


752, 529, 991 


408.640.30A 
161.  S78.  UUO 
SO,  750.  000 
19.  8M.  HIO 
31, 30(1,  UX) 
32, 67!>,  395 
76,000,000 


?7S,  ttU6,530 


385. 913, 724 

161,87s,  000 

80.  000, 000 

n.s.'w.sis 

23, 100,  UOO 
14.  879.  448 
69.500,000 


752,  52S,  Wl 


Decrease 


$137,229,529 

56,100,000 
53,854.000 


27,  rs.  529 


22,736,582 

+29,"2.V).'666 

2.  300. 000 

8,300.000 

17, 7ite.  W7 

5.500,000 


27,  275,  S2» 


Percent  Item 
to  total  law 


109.0 

86.9 
12.6 

3as 


Percent  item 
tu  touU  nan> 
defense  law 


n.3 

21.5 

ia>> 

2.4 
S.1 
1.9 
9.2 


OCTAIL  or  (uuNTS-iK-an),  SPECIAL  ruNDS.  rrc.  Agency  and  Item— Con.             Appropriation  fo.  the  fiscal  year  1952   ending  June  30 

Amounts  ol  appropriations.  In  the  fore-          "^S^lT^^t  .SimarSus^:  If'J-  ^°"1^  ^^  $8,201,000,000.     The  ac-' 

going  table,  under  this  head,  are  com-            laboratory .':T-,io,  ooo,  coo  n^^lv  :?,"^L^^^^^^  '^^ 

*       .  „„  f.n.n.c                                                  civil  Service  Commission:  Re-  Y^Jl^  Treasury  Statement  on  June  30. 

posed  as  foUo»s.                                                 voiving  fund. ._ 4,000.000  1952,    was   a    deficit   of    $4,017,000,000. 

,                ^  ..  _                        ....    ,  t2 General   Servicea   Adnainistra-  When  the  President  submitted  his  budget 

Agency  and  Hem:                        Appropriation               ^^^^.  ^^^^  g^ppiy  ^^^  rec-  to  the  Congress  in  January  1951.  it  then 

Department  of  Labor:                                             ordi    building 4,400,000  appeared  that  there  would  be  a  deficit 

GranU  U)  8Ut«a  f or  unera-                  ^  ^                                                      for  the  two  fiscal  years  1951  and   1952 

ploynient   compenaaUon                    ■  •                Total 23,100,000  of  $19,154,000,000.     However,  the  actual 

and  employment  atrvic*  "              ^rvrnxm  and  rxPEwnmniEs  results  of  the  2  years  show  that  the  defl- 

adnxiautration $2, 500, 000         When  the  Presidents  budget  was  sub-  cit  for  the  blennlum  was  only  $507,000,- 

Bmpioyeea'    compensaUon  mitted  to  the  Congress  in  January  of  000.    These  figures  are  set  forth  in  detail 

xvind - 3.200,000  1952  it  was  estimated  that  the  deficit  in  the  following  table: 

Tabls  4. — Comparison  oJ  estimated  and  actual  Federal  deficits,  fiscal  year  1952 

■  _  I.,  ■-.•-';         |In  mUUona  of  dollarsi 


Prwildent'*  bod^rt  fbr  fiscal  y^ir  19.52  as  of  January  1931 

PmMent's  budget  for  fiscal  1953  as  o^  January  1953 

l>a*ly  Treasury  bUtemenl  June  ao.  1952 

ISftl-Ai  COM  BOiXO 

President't  budget  l9iS2  as  of  January  1«81.._ 

president's  bud  et  195.1  as  of  January  1952 ......... 

Daily  Treasury  liUtement  June  30,  1952 


Revenue 


$55,138 
62,680 
62.129 


99,  (WO 
110.823 
110, 271 


Expendi- 
ture 


*71.994 
70,881 
66,145 


11S.S04 
11.^.514 
110.  778 


Deficit 


$10,456 
h.'Ml 
4,017 


19, 15t 

4.691 

507 


Expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1952 
were  estimaLed  in  January  to  total  $70.- 
881,000.000.  but  the  actual  exi)enditures 


as  Indicated  by  the  Treasury  statement 
on  June  30.  1952,  was  $66,145,000,000. 
A  breakdown  of  these  expenditure  es- 


timates and  actual  results  is  set  forth 
by  major  budget  functions  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 


Tabli  6. — Comparuon  of  estimated  and  actual  expenditures  1952  by  major  functions  of  Government 

[In  millions] 


'  -^/.  "r".  *  ^ 


Fane  loo 


Txioef. 


Military! 
Veterans. 
Internatioaal  Kcurity...  ...... 

PocL-J  security,  f  tr 

All  other  Uovenimeat .  . 

latereat 

Bcserre  for  oontincencies— 


TotSl. 


Esthnate, 

President's 

budget,  1U52 

(January  1951) 


$41,  421 

4,911 
7,  4C1 
2.«25 
e,  li»4 
6,897 
175 


"1.S94 


25 


70,881 


Estimate 

Actual 

J*re8ident'8 

Trea-'iu-y 

budKet,  1953 

Statement, 

(January  1952) 

June  30,  1952 

$39,753 

$38,383 

6,166 

4.U02 

7,196 

i46<) 

2,680 

Z461 

10,  106 

ia'»74 

^»66 

6,859 

64145 


The  budget  in  January  contemplated 
expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  1953  of 
$85,444,000,000  and  receipts  of  $70,998,- 
000  000.  or  a  net  deficit  for  the  year  of 
$14,446,000,000  The  reductions  in  ap- 
propriations Imposed  by  the  Congress 
will  serve  to  substantially  reduce  the  ex- 
penditures for  the  fiscal  year.  Of 
course,  not  all  of  the  appropriation  re- 
duction will  be  felt  in  the  first  year  as 
expenditures  of  amounts  authorized  to 
be  obligated  will  not  all  appear  in  the 


first  year  of  operation  of  a  budget. 
There  have  been  certain  laws  enacted 
during  the  closing  days  of  the  session, 
such  as  combat  pay  for  soldiers  in  Korea, 
mustering-out  payments  to  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  armed  services,  and  so 
forth,  which  will  require  expenditures  in 
addition  to  amounts  appropriated.  On 
the  other  hand,  certain  economic  fac- 
tors, such  as  the  strike  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry, will  probably  slow  down  fulfill- 
ment of  contracts  to  the  extent  that  a 


reduction  in  expenditures  will  result.  It 
is  not  possible  at  this  time  to  give  a  real- 
istic estimate  of  the  probable  deficit  al- 
though it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the 
deficit  will  be  considerably  less  than  the 
$14,500,000,000  contemplated  in  January. 
A  detailed  analysis  of  the  whole  situation 
Is  now  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  an  authoritative  estimate  of 
receipts,  expenditures,  and  probable  defi- 
cit wm  be  available  within  a  lew  weeiu. 


J 


h 
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Albert  D.  Lasker 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

or   MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  no  man 
In  American  economic  history  has  con- 
tributed more  to  the  shaping  of  modem 
American  business  enterprise  than  the 
late  Albert  D.  Lasker.  He  was  the  father 
of  modern  advertising  methods.  He  built 
up  scores  of  new  enterprises  in  this 
country,  creating  vast  fortunes  for  his 
clients  and  associates  while,  at  the  same 
time,  raising  the  standards  of  living  of 
millions.  It  seemed  that  everything  he 
touched  with  his  magic  business  rhetoric 
and  advanced  ideas  in  the  field  of 
merchandising  turned  to  gold.  With  it 
all  he  kept  the  human  touch  and  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  became 
one  of  our  country's  great  and  most  ef- 
fective philanthropists.  With  the  influ- 
ence and  aid  of  his  charming,  Intelli- 
gent, and  devoted  wife,  who  has  actually 
sponsored  many  vital  programs  to  im- 
prove the  health  and  social  welfare  of 
our  people,  he  has  contributed  greatly  to 
the  social  progress  of  our  country.  His 
recent  departure  from  this  life  was  a 
grievous  loss  to  those  of  us  who  knew 
him  well  and  to  those  countless  others 
to  whose  well-being  he  had  devoted  his 
time,  his  boundless  energy,  and  his  great 
talents. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of 
the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
from  Time  magazine  which  graphically 
describes  the  life  and  activities  of  this 
great  American. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Advektising — Exrr  the  Old  Master 
In  a  paneled  conference  room  one  day  in 
1942.  Advertising  Man  Albert  Lasker  and  one 
of  his  biggest  clients  sat  surrounded  by  their 
deputies  and  advisers.  Lasker  advanced  an 
Idea  which  nearly  everyone  else  opposed. 
"Well,  gentlemen."  said  Lasker  as  he  began 
to  back  out  of  the  room,  "you're  doubtless 
right,  and  I  am  wrong — so  wrong  that  I've 
only  made  $40,000,000  In  this  business." 

Not  only  did  Albert  Davis  Lasker  make 
more  than  »40,000,000  out  of  advertising,  he 
changed  Its  technique  and  virtually  fathered 
modern  advertising.  In  so  doing  he  turned 
such  names  as  Lucky  Strike,  PalmoUve.  Pep- 
sodent.  Kleenex  and  Kotex  into  household 
words. 

what  is  thi  secret? 
When  Lasker,  an  18-year-old  stripling  from 
Galveston.  Tex.,  got  a  Job  In  Chicago's  Lord 
&  Thomas  agency  in  1898,  advertising  was  in 
Its  horse  and  buggy  stage.  Ad  agencies  were 
little  more  than  space  brokers.  They  bought 
space  In  newspapers  and  magazines  at  cut- 
rate,  and  resold  it  to  advertisers  at  whatever 
mark-up  they  could  get.  They  prepared 
little  copy  or  art  wo^  Lasker,  who  dis- 
played a  hypnotic,  golden-tongued  sales- 
manship from  the  start,  soon  changed  all 
that.  He  laid  out  ad  campaigns  with  newsy 
headlines  and  drawings,  insisted  on  a  15  per- 
cent commission  on  the  price  of  the  ads. 
Thus  he  helped  estaWtsh  the  fee  system  now 
standard  for  the  Industry.  At  24,  he  was 
eai-nlng  81.000  a  week,  already  owned  25  per- 
cent of  the  firm. 


Lasker  was  still  groping  for  a  new  approach 
to  advertising  when.  In  1904,  a  stranger 
helped  him  find  It.  A  boy  came  in  from  the 
saloon  near  Lord  St  Thomas  bearing  a  note 
from  John  Kennedy,  an  ex-Canadlan 
mounted  policeman  who  was  writing  breezy 
ads  for  patent  medicines:  "I  can  tell  you 
what  advertising  la."  Lasker  sent  for  Ken- 
nedy: liked  his  definition:  that  good  adver- 
tising simply  offered  a  "reason  why"  the  cus- 
tomer should  buy.  Lasker  hired  Kennedy 
and  they  translated  the  theory  Into  copy 
with  such  slogans  as  PaimoUve's  "Keep  that 
schoolgirl  complexion"  and  Van  Camp's 
(evaporated  milk)  "You  can  now  have  a  cow 
in  your  pantry."  At  30.  Lasker  was  sole 
owner  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  already  a  mil- 
lionaire. 

SALT  IN  THX  OCCAM 

Lasker's  biggest  campaigns  were  for  Lucky 
Strikes.  President  Oeorge  Washington  HIU 
was  spending  $1,000,000  a  year  on  ads  when 
Lasker  stepped  In:  soon  he  was  spending 
$25,000,000.  and  Luckles  soared  from  third 
place  to  first  In  sales.  Lasker  and  the  leg- 
endary Hill  spent  endless  hours  dreaming  up 
new  slogans  ("Nature  in  the  raw  u  seldom 
mild."  "Reach  for  a  Lucky  Instead  of  • 
sweet").  Hill,  worried  because  more  women 
smoked  Chesterfields,  and  impressed  by  the 
growing  fad  of  "research,"  wanted  a  survey 
made.  Lasker.  who  relied  on  bis  own  in- 
tuition, thought  that  so-called  market  re- 
search only  proved  that  "there  Is  salt  In 
the  ocean."  His  common  sense  told  him 
women  preferred  Chesterfields  because  of 
their  clean  white  package  (Luckles  were 
then  green).  Lasker  took  an  experimental 
white  Lucky  package  into  the  building  lobby, 
tried  It  on  a  girl  tobacco  clerk.  When  she 
liked  It.  he  telephoned  Hill:  "I've  Just  com- 
pleted a  survey;  the  new  package  Is  a  hit." 
It  was  (In  spite  of  Luckles'  clangorous  cam- 
paign. "Lucky  Strike  green  ..as  gone  to  war." 
which  was  a  flop). 

Lasker  was  more  than  an  adman;  he  liked 
to  buy  Into  small  companies  and  make  them 
big.  He  bought  a  one-third  Interest  in 
Pepsodent  and  with  Charles  Luckman 
boosted  It  to  a  top  place  In  United  States 
dentifrices  with  his  advertising  razzle-dazzle. 
When  the  company  was  sold  to  Lever  Bros.. 
Lasker  got  $2,500,000.  He  Invested  $1,000.- 
000  In  International  Cellucotton  to  i  ersuade 
Its  president  that  the  press  taboo  against 
Kotex  ads  could  be  overcome.  Lasker  over- 
came it  by  talking  women's  magazines  into 
carrying  ads  saying  Kotex  was  a  boon  to 
women  and  before  long  newspapers  began 
carrying  the  ads  also.  His  Interest  In  Cellu- 
cotton added  tc  his  millions.  He  early  saw 
the  potentials  of  radio  advertising,  and  for 
Pepsodent  created  two  of  radio's  most  famoua 
shows  (Amos  'n'  Andy,  Bob  Hope). 

SUNDAY  squash 

Lasker's  boundless  energy  spUIed  over  Into 
boxing,  golf,  baseball,  politics.  It  was  Lasker 
who  started  Jack  Johnson  on  the  way  to  the 
world's  heavyweight  championship.  Later, 
as  part  owner  of  the  Chicago  Cubs,  after  the 
great  "Black  Sox"  scandal,  he  proposed  the 
reforms  that  made  Judge  Kenesaw  Mountain 
Landls  baseball's  czar.  He  helped  elect 
Harding,  who  got  him  to  take  on  the  vast 
Job  of  liquidating  World  War  I's  war-ship- 
ping fleets.  He  worked  both  himself  and  his 
employees  hard.  Ex-Lord  &  Thomas  Em- 
ployee William  Benton  recalls  that  he  Joined 
a  squash  club  for  exercise,  but  managed  to 
get  In  only  five  games — "all  on  my  way  to 
work  on  Sunday  morning."  Like  Benton. 
many  of  Lasker's  prot^g^a  set  up  their  own 
agencies  and  made  their  fortunes.' 

Lasker's  zest  for  the  advertising  business 
diminished   after   his    first   wife's   death   In 

'  Erwln  &  Wasey's  Charles  Erwln  and  Louis 
Wasey,  Young  &  Rublcam's  John  Orr  Young. 
Hilton  &  Rlgglo's  Peter  Hilton.  Sherman  St 
Marquette's  Stuart  Sherman  and  Arthur 
Marquette.  M.  H.  Hackett.  J.  M.  Hickerson, 
Duane  Jones,  etc. 


1936.  In  1942.  after  remarrying,  he  astound- 
ed the  advertising  world  by  suddenly  bring, 
ing  Lord  k  Thomas,  the  moet  famous  nsioM 
In  the  business,  to  an  end.  He  txirned  over 
his  accounts  to  three  young  deputies — Em- 
erson Foote,  Fairfax  Cone,  and  Don  Beldlng.> 
Having  given  away  his  agency,  Lasker  set 
about  giving  away  his  fortune  as  well.  With 
his  wife,  Mary,  who  had  long  been  Interested 
In  medical  research  (Time.  August  30.  1948), 
he  set  up  the  Lasker  Foundation  to  fight 
heart  disease,  rheumatic  fever,  and  cancer. 
Last  week,  at  72,  Albert  Lasker  died  of  cancer. 


Congress    Lauds    Cecil    R.    Kiof't    Fight 
.         Against  Comiptioo 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOLIFIELD 

or  CALiroiNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
over  a  year  now,  we  have  been  observing 
the  King  committee  investigate  the  en- 
forcement of  our  Federal  tax  laws,  and 
we  Members  of  the  delegation  In  this 
House  from  California— Democrats  and 
Republicans  alike — are  proud  indeed  of 
the  worth-while  accomplishments  of  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  King]  and  his  committee,  and  the 
very  much  deserved  recognition  and  re- 
nown It  has  gained  throughout  the 
Nation  for  Its  splendid  work. 

As  you  will  no  doubt  recall  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  King]  had 
no  more  than  commenced  his  commit- 
tee's Investigations,  when  an  attempt 
was  made  to  besmirch  his  good  name 
through  a  low,  underhanded,  "snake  in 
the  grass"  attempt  to  discredit  him  and 
bring  his  investigation  to  an  abrupt 
end.  However,  he  again  demonstrated 
his  ability  to  cope  With  the  situation  by 
the  master  stroke  of  catching  these  slan- 
derers completely  by  surprise.  He  im- 
mediately withdrew  himself  from  hia 
committee  and  from  any  participation  in 
the  hearings,  placed  it  under  the  tempo- 
rary chairmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Member  of  this  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  Judge  J.  M.  Combs,  with  In- 
structions to  promptly  Investigate  every 
segment  of  this  nefarious  effort. 

Fourteen  witnesses  were  subpenaed 
and  brought  to  Washington  to  testify 
under  oath  and  the  testimony  in  these 
hearings  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  a  group  of  persons  instituted 
a  deliberate  and  malicious  attempt  to 
defile  the  good  name  and  character  of 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. Congressman  King.  The  per- 
petrators of  these  mahcious  rumors  ad- 
mitted under  oath  that  there  was  no 
substance  or  basis  whatever  in  fact  for 
these  false  rumors  that  had  been  started. 
At  the  close  of  the  hearings,  the  tem- 
porary chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas.  Judge  Combs,  indignantly  de- 
clared there  was  "not  one  scrap  of  evi- 
dence and  in  fact,  not  even  a  single  alle- 
gation  presented"  and   the   individuals 

'The  successor  agency  stlU  svirvives  as 
Foote,  Cone  &  Beldlng.  although  Foote  has 
left  the  firm.  Is  now  a  vice  president  of  Mc- 
Cann-Krickson, 
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starting  the  false  allegations  with  ma- 
licious Intent  are  presently  under  In- 
vestigation for  violation  of  the  law  by  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

That  ordinarily.  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
Members  of  the  House,  should  have 
squelched  any  further  attempts  to  im- 
pede or  obstruct  the  progress  of  the  in- 
vestigations being  made  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]  and  his 
committee,  but  no— these  men  and 
others  who  felt  the  lash  of  the  King 
committee,  do  not  subside  so  easily,  they 
have  too  much  at  stake.  It  is  my  candid 
opinion  that  those  who  threatened  to 
"get "  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
KiMo]  when  their  nefarious  practices  and 
tax  evasions  were  brought  to  light  and 
exposed  as  a  result  of  the  King  commit- 
tee investigations,  have  t>een  and  no 
doubt  will  continue  to  be,  evident 
throughout  Mr.  King's  campaign  for  re- 
election, by  the  persistent  efforts  of  this 
clique  throughout  the  country  to  make 
felt  the  penalty  he  is  to  pay  for  his  cou- 
rageous stand  against  them  in  daring  to 
expose  their  well-grounded  and  estab- 
lished, lucrative.  Illegal  operations. 

Despite  the  persistent  efforts  to  thwart 
the  exemplary  efforts  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr  King]  and  his  com- 
mittee, his  Investigations  continued  to 
expose  inefficiency,  improprieties,  and 
corruption  far  beyond  that  found  by  any 
Other  committee  on  record,  and  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  aUke  have  often 
expressed  their  sattsfaction  at  the  re- 
sults of  their  accomplishments  and  the 
removal  of  individuals  unfit  for  posi- 
tions of  trust.  I  might  also  say  at  this 
Juncture  that  Democrats  have  taken  the 
initiative  in  the.se  inve.stigations,  sup- 
ported and  encouraged  by  the  eminent 
Members  on  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle. 

I  am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]  and 
the  work  of  his  committee  well  deserves 
the  plaudits  received  for  its  great  contri- 
bution against  corruption  in  Goverrmient 
and  on  June  16,  1952,  when  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  unanimously 
voted  additional  funds  recommending 
continuation  of  the  investigations  of  the 
King  committee,  a  Washington  Post  edi- 
torial had  this  to  say: 

This  committee  has  done  one  of  the  moet 
useful  Jobs  In  recent  Washington  history. 
As  a  result  of  lu  exposures,  the  whole  top 
level  of  officials  in  the  Internsi  Revenue  Bu- 
reau has  been  changed. 

I  have  also  heard  with  much  interest 
and  gratification  the  expressions  of  com- 
mendation of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  King),  and 
the  unparalleled  accomplishments  of  his 
Investigating  committee,  at  the  time  the 
House  of  Representatives  unanimously 
voted  authority  for  the  continuation  of 
the  investigations  of  the  King  commit- 
tee, when  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
Members  of  both  the  Democratic  and 
Republican  Parties  of  this  House  lauded 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
KiNGl  and  the  work  of  his  committee. 
Including  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr  Stanliy],  the  Demo- 
cratic chairman  of  the  House  Admims- 
tration  Committee;  the  distingxiished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  Iowa  [Mr. 
LxCoMpTi],  the  Republican  senior  mi- 
nority  member  of   the   Committee   on 


House  Administration ;  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Deane],  the  Democratic 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ac- 
counts; the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  IndJana  (Mr.  H.'L- 
lick].  Republican  floor  leader;  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  the  State  of 
CaUfornla,  Carl  Hinshaw,  Republican 
dean  of  the  California  delegation;  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  northern 
California,  Leroy  Johnson,  Republican 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee; the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
the  State  of  New  York  [Mr.  Reed],  a  Re- 
publican and  dean  of  that  great  State's 
delegation  as  well  as  senior  minority 
member  of  the  'Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means;  and  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  State  of  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
DoDOHTON],  Democratic  chairman  of  the 
Commiitee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and  I 
quote  from  the  Record  of  the  House  pro- 
ceedings of  that  day,  July  2.  1952: 

Mr.  I>ESME.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  that  It  is 
the  desire  of  the  House  to  move  promptly 
today,  but  this  is  a  resolution  In  which  I  am 
sure  the  entire  membership  of  the  House  Is 
Interested.  It  deals  with  the  committee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  King  I,  charged  with  the  Investigation 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

I  take  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  express 
my  personal  appreciation,  and  I  am  sure  the 
House  Members  feel  the  same  way,  for  the 
remarkably  fine  Job  this  committee  has  ren- 
dered: and  I  especially  would  like  to  make 
mention  of  a  statement  that  has  been 
brought  to  my  attention  whereby  It  was  In- 
sinuated that  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  King)  tied  hlmaelf  to  the  tails  of  this 
particular  committee  to  advance  his  own  per- 
sonal position.  Knowing  the  gentleman 
from  California  as  ail  of  us  do.  we  know  that 
Is  most  untrue,  because  certainly  a  study  of 
the  hearings  shows  how  Impartial  has  heen 
the  work  of  this  particular  committee. 

I  have  before  me.  and  I  wUl  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  them  as  part  of  my  state- 
ment, some  of  the  outstanding  statements 
editorially  made  of  the  fairness  of  this  com- 
mittee and  Its  members  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  felt  that  we  should  take  a  min- 
ute or  two  to  express  our  gratitude  and  per- 
sonal appreciation  of  the  work  this  commit- 
tee has  done.  The  naembers  of  the  commit- 
tee have  risked  their  political  fortunes  and 
criticism  perhaps  Inside  and  outside  the 
Government  because  of  the  courageous  work 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  Interest  of  conserving 
time  and  space  under  the  circumstances,  I 
shall  Include  a  portion  of  but  three  of  the 
many  commendatory  editorials  and  articles 
that  have  ccme  to  my  attention  with  regard 
to  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  King's  com- 
mittee. 

First.  From  the  editorial  section  of  the 
St.  Louis  PoBt-Dlspatch  of  Sunday.  Decem- 
ber 30.  1951,  entitled  "Cecil  R.  King  of  Cali- 
fornia Investigates  Tax  Corruption  Thor- 
oughly, but  Also  Fairly": 

"As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee.  Kino 
has  been  In  charge  of  an  Investigation  that 
had  made  more  headlines  and  produced 
more  concrete  results  than  any  similar  con- 
gressional inquiry  In  recent  years.  The  evi- 
dence of  loose  ethical  standards  among  pub- 
lic ofBctals,  dug  up  by  the  subcommittee, 
could  be  the  deciding  factor  In  the  1952  pres- 
idential election.  Despite  the  clamor  and 
the  sensAtions.  Kino,  a  largely  self-educated 
former  businessman,  has  directed  the  sub- 
committee with  fairness  and  detachment. 
He  has  consistently  expressed  regard  for  the 
rights  of  witnesses,  and  on  one  occasion,  at 
least,  virtually  pleaded  with  a  youtliful  wit- 
ness to  come  clean  and  avoid  the  danger  q€ 
ruining  his  life." 


Second.  From  the  syndicated  column  of 
Republican  United  States  Senator  Makcaket 
CHASK  SMITH,  one  of  America's  most  dis- 
tinguished women,  in  ths  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,    entitled    "King-Size    Investigation": 

"The  King-size  of  all  congressloniU  investi- 
gations for  exposing  corruption  is  the  one 
being  cjirrled  out  by  the  King  subcommittee 
of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
The  subcommittee  derives  its  name  from  its 
chairman.  Representative  Cech,  H.  King,  of 
Los  Anf^ies.  What  the  group  has  done  in 
dlt^glng  out  scandals  In  the  Government  puts 
all  other  investigating  committees  to  shame. 
It  is  to  be  commended  for  making  the  most 
out  of  what  It  has — for  the  public  and  not 
Just  for  Individual  glory  and  personal  pub- 
licity of  Its  members." 

Third  Prom  an  editorial  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Evening  Outlook,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  resp>ected  daUy  newspai^ers  in 
southern  California,  under  date  of  February 
20,  1952.  entlUed  "The  Verdict  of  the  King 
Committee": 

"Representative  Cecil  R.  Kino,  of  Califor- 
nia, who  has  headed  th«  congressional  com- 
mittee investigating  scandals  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department,  Is  a  Democrat  whose 
courage  (>nd  integrity  mtist  be  admired.  For 
he  lias  now  climaxed  a  fearless  probe  of 
conditions  which  cried  aloud  for  public  cen- 
sure and  correction,  by  placing  the  blame 
for  these  conditions  on  an  inept  top  admin- 
istration in  Washington.  In  delivering  this 
scathing  indictment,  Representative  Kino 
has  risked  his  political  career,  and  hai  cer- 
tainly cut  himself  off  from  any  possible  favor 
with  the  present  heads  of  his  party.  But 
while  this  couj-ageous  honesty  will  consign 
him  to  the  doghouse.  It  has  won  him  the 
wholehearted  respect  and  gratitude  of  the 
decent  people  of  this  country.  We  congratu- 
late Representative  Cecil  R.  King  on  having 
made  a  brave  and  honorable  choice,  and  on 
the  great  ability  and  fearlessness  which  he 
has  shown  in  the  conduct  of  his  committee 
Investigation." 

Mr.  Halleck.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  Deanz.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana,  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Halleck.  As  a  minority  member  of  the 
subcommittee  on  accounts  of  the  Committee 
on  House  Admli;lstratlon  I  want  to  corrobo- 
rate what  the  gentleman  has  just  said.  The 
King  subcommittee  Is  certainly  deserslng  of 
a  lot  of  credit  for  the  manner  In  which  It 
has  proceeded  with  an  Inrestlgatlon  which 
has  been  of  tremendotis  Importance  and 
concern  to  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  and  certainly  to  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States. 

The  committee,  as  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  observe,  has  operated  on  a  strictly  non- 
partisan basis  In  carrying  out  the  mandate 
of  the  Congress  when  It  was  instructed  to 
make  the  Investigation. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman,  Mr. 
King,  the  ranking  minority  member  from 
New  Jersey  |Mr.  Kean]  and  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  for  the  very  fine  Job 
they  have  done. 

Mr.  LeCom-te.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlemen  yield. 

Mr.  Deane.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,   a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LeCompte.  I.  too,  want  to  add  my  word 
of  commendation  for  the  King  committee. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  not  sure  that  I 
have  been  In  favor  of  all  the  Investigations 
that  have  been  made,  but  I  think  the  King 
committee,  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  has  done  a  splendid 
Job.  They  have  approached  their  problem 
in  a  nonpartisan  way.  and  I  am  happy  to 
support  the  appropriation  for  continuation 
of  their  study  and  investigation. 

(Mr.  Hinshaw  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  tills  point 
In  the  RscoBo  and  to  include  an  article  Irom 
the  Wa.shlngton  Post.* 

Mr.  HiN&UAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  appropriation  for  the  King  commit- 
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tee.  As  everyone  here  knows.  It  takes  a  great 
deal  ot  courage  on  the  part  of  a  committee 
chairman  who  Is  on  the  same  side  as  an 
administration,  to  expose  corruption  In  that 
administration.  Our  colleague,  Mr.  Kino,  as 
chairman,  with  the  other  members  of  his 
committee,  has  been  feeirless  and  diligent  In 
prosecuting  Investigations  Into  tax  evasions 
and  In  my  opinion  deserves  the  support  as 
well  as  the  commendation  of  the  Congress 
and  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  United  Press  report  carried 
In  the  Washington  Star  of  last  April  13  a 
statement  of  Chairman  Stanley,  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  critical  of 
a  number  of  Investigatory  committees  of  the 
House.  But  In  respect  to  the  King  commit- 
tee the  article  states  as  follows: 

"Stanley  said  some  investigations  have 
been  'necessary  and  worth  while."  He  singled 
out  for  particular  praise  the  House  subcom- 
mittee Investigating  Government  tax  scan- 
dals. He  said  the  $200,000  appropriated  for 
that  Inquiry  will  'ultimately  pay  huge  divi- 
dends to  taxpayers'." 

(Mr.  Johnson  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record)  . 

Mr.  Johnson.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cecil  R.  Kino 
and  I  were  elected  to  Congress  on  the  same 
day.  I  did  not  know  him  but  soon  became 
well  acquainted  with  him  after  becoming  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  the  recent  investigation  of  inegularlties 
and  alleged  scandals  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau,  Cecil  R.  King  has  shown  that 
he  is  a  resil  leader.  When,  as  chairman,  he 
op>ened  the  first  bearing,  he  was  promptly 
attacked.  There  were  insinuations  made 
against  his  character  and  his  capacity  to 
conduct  this  investigation  impartially.  He 
promptly  asked  the  committee  to  investi- 
gate him  and  determine  for  themselves 
whether  he  was  the  right  type  of  man  to 
be  chairman  of  this  important  committee. 
After  considerable  investigation,  the  com- 
mittee unanimously  gave  him  a  clean  bill 
of  health. 

To  flght  crime  is  a  difficult  and  rugged 
Job.  I  know  from  experience.  Cecil  Kino 
has  furnished  the  intelligence,  the  leader- 
ship, and  the  courage  to  make  the  investiga- 
tion entrusted  to  him  and  his  committee  an 
outstanding  accomplishment  in  the  uncover. 
Ing  of  Irregularities  and  crime  in  a  very  im- 
portant department  of  government.  He  de- 
serves the  thanks  of  every  citizen  who  be- 
lieves in  honesty  in  government.  He  de- 
serves the  praise  of  his  colleagues,  and  he 
has  mine,  on  uncovering  graft  and  corrup- 
tion in  a  very  Important  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. He  deserves  praise  for  Insisting 
on  Integrity  in  government  so  that  the  peo- 
ple, whom  public  oCQclals  serve  as  trustees  of 
their  Interest  and  welfare,  may  have  confi- 
dence that  men  in  public  life  will  safeguard 
the  public  welfare.  Without  Integrity,  pop- 
ular government  would  soon  collapse.  The 
/  leadership  of  Cecil  R.  King  In  this  Investi- 
*  gatlon  has  given  our  people  renewed  confl- 
-  dence  In  representative  government  as  the 
protector  and  guardian  of  the  rights  of  the 
people. 

(Mr.  NoRBLAO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  bis  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record) 

Mr.  NoRBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  funds  pro- 
vided for  under  this  resolution  should  be 
grantp-l.  In  my  opinion  the  King  commit- 
tee has  done  an  excellent  Job  In  digging  out 
the  graft  and  corruption  in  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue.  This  Is  an  agency  of 
Government  in  which  the  people  must  have 
confidence,  and  the  disclosures  of  the  com- 
mittee clearly  Indicate  that  there  has  been 
little  or  no  grounds  for  confidence  In  the 
Bureau  the  way  that  it  has  been  operating  in 
the  past. 

While  the  committee  has  done  a  fine  Job 
to  date  there  remains  much  more  to  be  done 
In  the  future  but  without  the  funds  orovlded 


herein  they  would  be  virtually  helpless  to  go 
ahead  with  their  work.  The  resolution 
should  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  Rexo  of  New  York.  Blr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Stanley.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from   New   York.  • 

Mr.  Reed  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  King  committee  and  every 
member  of  It  for  the  excellent  work  they 
have  done.  I  hope  they  will  continue  this 
work  because  I  feel  their  Job  is  Incomplete. 
Their  work  has  been  constructive,  it  has 
been  patriotic  and  if  we  are  going  to  have  a 
clean,  wholesome  Government,  we  need  more 
such  work  as  they  are  doing  in  uncovering 
corruption  in  official  life. 

Mr.  Stanley.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur  in  the 
remarks  that  the  Members  have  made  in 
commendation  of  the  fine  work  done  by  the 
80-called  King  committee. 

Mr.  Douchton.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administration  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Laws,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  |Mr.  King] 
has  done  an  excellent  Job.  As  a  result  of 
the  investigations  and  hearings  which  the 
subcommittee  has  held,  both  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  have  gone  through  housecleanings 
which  have  helped  greatly  to  restore  the 
confidence  of  the  public  in  the  administra- 
tion of  our  tax  laws.  The  subcommittee  was 
Instrumental  In  speeding  up  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 

Each  member  of  the  subcommittee  is  to  b« 
highly  commended  for  the  long  and  arduous 
work  he  has  performed.  The  members  have 
been  diligent  and  fair  In  their  work. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  I  am  very  pleased  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gentleman  from  California 
and  the  other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
have  approached  this  Investigation. 

The  results  which  the  subcommittee  has 
produced  speak  for  themselves.  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  the  resolution  providing  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  subcommittee. 

At  this  juncture,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
it  appropriate  to  also  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  of  the  House 
some  of  the  remarks  made  by  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Expenditures  in 
Executive  Departments,  of  which  I  am 
the  ranking  member,  with  regard  to  Mr. 
King's  contribution  to  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue. 
In  my  opinion,  this  important  major  Im- 
provement in  the  operation  of  our  Gov- 
ernment never  would  have  been  enacted 
were  it  not  for  the  work  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  King]  and  his 
committee.  On  the  occasion  of  the  pub- 
lic hearings  held  on  this  reorganization 
plan  before  our  committee,  on  pages 
227-243  appear  the  following  state- 
ments: The  distinguished  Republican 
Representative,  Marguerite  Stitt 
Church,  from  the  State  of  Illinois: 

I  would  like  to  tell  Mr.  King  that  the  work 
of  his  committee  and  his  own  Integrity  rep- 
resents one  of  the  bright  lights  in  the  coun- 
try regarding  corruption. 

The  distinguished  Democratic  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Georgia, 
Judge  Henderson  Lanham: 

I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  commend- 
ing Mr.  King  for  the  very  splendid  work  hla 
committee  has  done.  I  think  everyone  in 
America  owes  him  and  his  committee  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Minnesota.  John  A.  Blatnik: 

I,  too,  want  to  go  on  record  here  as  ex- 
pressing mjr  commendation  in  my  own  small 


way  for  the  excellent  service  you  have  per- 
formed for  the  Oovemment  and  the  country. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Herbcst  C.  Bonke«: 

I,  like  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  Congress,  and  the  people  of  the 
country,  want  to  compliment  Mr.  Kino  on 
the  great  service  he  has  rendered  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  Government. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  set  forth  briefly 
the  results  that  have  been  accomplished 
to  date  through  the  brilliant  work  of  the 
King  committee  and  Its  staff. 

They  have  disclosed  to  the  Nation  the 
shocking  state  of  affairs  which  existed  in 
the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  thereby 
laying  the  groundwork  for  improved  ad- 
ministration. 

Conducted  cooperative  investlgatlona 
with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue, 
ferreting  out  corruption  and  removing, 
among  others,  the  following  high  oCBclals 
who  were  found  unfit  for  office :  Assistant 
Commissioner,  Daniel  A.  BoUch ;  Deputy 
Commissioner  in  Charge  of  the  Alcohol 
Tax  Unit,  Carroll  E.  Mealey;  alcohol  tax 
supervisor  for  New  York,  James  B.  E. 
Olson;  collectors  from  St.  Louis,  Boston, 
Nashville.  New  York,  Brooklyn,  San 
Francisco,  Delaware,  and  Dallas,  in  addi- 
tion to  2  special  agents,  6  alcohol  tax 
specialists,  27  internal-revenue  agents, 
and  94  employees  In  collector's  offices 
who  were  discharged  the  first  year  of  the 
committee's  activities. 

Disclosed  facts  which  led  to  the  re- 
moval from  office  of  T.  Lamar  Caudle, 
formerly  Assistant  Attorney  General  In 
charge  of  the  Tax  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Improved  tax  administration.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  a  new  Commissioner 
of  Internal  Revenue,  a  new  Chief  Coun- 
sel, three  new  Assistant  Commissioners, 
and  a  new  Deputy  Commissioner  In 
charge  of  the  Alcohol  Tax  Unit,  and  a 
new  Chief  of  the  Intelligence  Unit,  all  of 
whom  are  vigorous  men  with  long  ex- 
perience in  a  career  of  tax  udmlnistra- 
tion. 

Under  the  subcommittee's  guidance, 
new  personnel  policies  have  been  adopted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  An 
inspection  service  has  been  established. 
Employees'  returns  are  to  bo  audited.  A 
net  worth  questionnaire  program  has 
been  initiated.  An  improved  policy  for 
personnel  conduct  has  been  adopted. 

Improved  procedures  for  handling  tax- 
fraud  cases,  which  will  eliminate  a  dupli- 
cate Washington  review,  saving  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money.  The  health 
and  voluntary  disctosure  policy  has  been 
abandoned.  These  two  changes  will  in- 
sure more  equal  and  fairer  enforcement 
and  will  assure  the  American  public  that 
Irrelevant  factors  will  not  influence  tax 
prosecution  policy. 

The  Introduction  of  H.  R.  7893.  A 
comprehensive  bill  aimed  at  correcting 
inadequacies  in  present  administrative 
and  enforcement  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  of  1952  has 
been  adopted.  This  plan  provides  the 
basis  for  the  Bureau  to  quickly  become 
a  streamlined  blue-ribbon  career  service. 
That  the  passage  of  this  plan  stemmed 
from  the  investigations  and  recommen- 
dations by   the  gentleman  from  Cali^ 
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fomia  [Mr.  King]  and  the  subcommittee 
is  clearly  seen  from  the  fact  that  their 
endorsements  were  the  most  frequently 
cited  during  the  debate  on  the  plan.  The 
failure  of  passage  of  the  other  reorganl- 
eatlon  plans  proposed  during  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  shows  clearly  the  high 
regard  In  which  the  King  committee 
work  was  held  by  Members  of  both 
parties  in  the  Congress. 

These  accomplishments,  Mr.  Speaker, 
are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  outstand- 
ing work  of  the  King  committee.  Time 
precludes  further  enumeration,  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  Congressman  Ckcil  R. 
King,  his  committee,  and  staff  have  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  this  Nation  that 
will  long  be  remembered. 


Twenty  Years  of  Frogitu 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF   CALirOBNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, what  free  men  and  women  have  ac- 
complished in  20  years  of  teamwork  with 
the  government  of  their  choice  is  a  mon- 
ument to  the  American  people,  whose 
hard  work,  know-how,  and  faith  In 
themselves  have  turned  the  American 
dream  for  a  better  life  Into  reality. 

During  this  period  of  Intensified  po- 
litical strife,  those  who  seek  to  gain  power 
are  emphasizing  every  failure,  large 
or  small,  and  ignoring  the  major  con- 
structive accomplishments  of  the  last  20 
years.  Criticism  of  tha  leadership  of 
the  Democratic.  Party  has  become  so 
harsh,  Irresr>onsIble.  and  intense  that  It 
amounts  to  an  attack  on  the  past  po- 
litical Judgment  of  the  majority  of  our 
voters,  and  it  therefore  involves  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  insinuation  that  we  have 
proved  incapable  of  democratic  self- 
government. 

This  is  1952,  a  year  in  which  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  again  exercise  a  great 
privilege  possessed  only  by  citizens  of  a 
democracy — the  right  to  choose  their 
leaders  in  a  free  election.  In  1932,  the 
people  of  the  United  States  elected  a 
Democratic  President.  There  have  been 
four  presidential  elections  since  1932 — 
and  in  every  one  the  people  have  again 
voted  Democratic.  Why?  Because  the 
Democratic  Party  has  advocated  a  pro- 
gram that  the  American  people  wanted 
and  needed — and  it  has  passed  progres- 
sive legislation  to  carry  out  that  pro- 
gram. 

During  these  20  years  the  opposition 
has  l>een  stubbornly  trying  to  prove  that 
they  are  right  and  the  majority  of  the 
people  have  been  wrong  in  every  election 
since  1928. 

Why  have  the  people — both  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans — voted  as  they 
have  for  20  years?  It  is  because  in 
spite  of  some  mistakes,  which  are  bound 
to  be  made  by  active  leaders,  the  last 
20  years  have  been  packed  with  solid 
constructive    accomplishments — accom- 


plishments which  have  greatly  Improved 
the  lot  of  the  average  American.  This 
has  been  done  despite  world  upheaval 
and  the  most  devastating  war  in  history. 

IN  RTTSOSPECT 

Many  of  the  younger  generation  may 
not  realize  what  condition  this  Nation 
was  in  back  in  1932,  but  those  of  us  who 
reached  adulthood  at  that  time  can  never 
forget  the  unemployment,  bread  lines, 
suffering,  hunger,  and  despair  that  ex- 
isted then  in  the  very  midst  of  potential 
plenty.  How  can  people  be  expected  to 
ever  forget  the  failing  banks,  home  and 
farm  foreclosures,  bonus  marches,  evic- 
tions, and  the  sullen  ominous  frustration 
that  came  in  the  wake  of  12  years  of 
stagnant,  unenlightened  government  by 
those  who  now  find  so  much  to  criticize 
and  so  little  to  praise.  No  matter  what 
the  detractors  say.  most  of  us  will  never 
forget  the  rekindled  feeling  of  hope  and 
Inspiration  that  surged  through  us  when 
we  heard  the  strong,  clear  voice  of  a  new 
leader  confidently  proclaim.  "We  have 
nothing  to  fear  but  fear  Itself."  This 
marked  a  turning  point  in  the  modern 
history  of  this  Nation. 

acx:omplishments 

When  the  new  Democratic  administra- 
tion took  office  in  1933  the  situation  was 
chaotic.  Unemployment  was  at  an  all- 
time  high,  and  more  than  1,400  banks 
had  failed.  The  American  economy  was 
in  a  state  of  collaF>se. 

Just  for  the  record  let  us  examine  but 
a  few  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  past 
20  years: 

The  Banking  Act  of  1933  brought  In- 
sured bank  deposits  and  restored  confi- 
dence in  a  badly  shaken  banking  system. 
In  that  same  year  the  Securities  Act 
placed  the  stock  market  under  regulation 
and  paved  the  way  for  restoration  of 
confidence  In  publicly  offered  security  in- 
vestments vital  to  our  economic  system. 
At  the  same  time  a  huge  program  of 
pubhc  works  was  undertaken  to  provide 
useful  employment  and  strengthen  the 
economy  of  the  Nation.  The  grea;  Cen- 
tral Valley  project,  which  means  so  much 
to  California,  was  placed  under  construc- 
tion by  a  Federal  relief  grant,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  coauthor  of  the  bill 
in  the  State  legislature  authorizing  Cali- 
fornia's participation  in  this  great  proj- 
ect. The  huge  Tennessee  Valley  electri- 
fication and  conservation  program  is  an- 
other one  of  the  many  great,  permanent 
public  improvements  which  were  com- 
menced during  this  i>eriod  which  has 
brought  electric  light  and  service  to 
thousands  of  rural  communities. 

In  1934  the  National  Housing  Act 
opened  credit  channels  for  construction 
and  started  the  revival  of  the  dormant 
construction  industry.  Tariffs  were  ad- 
justed to  stimulate  world  trade  pursuant 
to  the  Foreign  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

In  1935  came  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Act  to  raise  wages  through  collec- 
tive bargaining  and  improve  the  position 
of  wage  earners.  The  same  year  saw  the 
enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
which  we  are  still  working  to  expand, 
improve,  and  perfect.  It  is  well  known 
to  thelMembers  of  this  House  that  I  am 
one  of  the  Members  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways    and    Means    who   have    striven 


through  the  years  to  expand  and  further 
liberalize  this  great  social  program  of  so 
much  benefit  to  so  many.  These  bene- 
fits have  been  won  in  the  face  of  the 
harsh,  persistent  opposition  of  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  have  consist- 
ently attempted  to  defeat  and  condemn 
all  progressive  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  time  does  not  permit  a 
review  of  the  record  in  detail.  There 
followed  soil  conservation,  slum  clear- 
ance, fair-labor  standards,  protection  for 
independent  business,  regulations  to  pre- 
vent sale  of  harmful  food,  and  preven- 
tion of  false  advertising. 

By  1940  the  lengthening  shadow  of  war 
necessarily  focused  attention  on  the  need 
for  strengthening  ourselves  militarily 
and  assisting  other  peoples  already  val- 
iantly fighting  for  freedom.  Selective 
service  was  instituted.  The  Lend-Lease 
Act  was  passed. 

THZ   WAR   TEABS 

There  followed  the  trying,  terrifying 
years  of  conflict  when  our  spirits  and 
determination  were  challenged  in  the 
awesome  crucible  of  all-out  war.  Only 
an  America  with  high  morale,  far  strong- 
er than  In  the  dark  days  of  1932,  could 
have  pushed  on  to  victory  in  that  most 
devastating  of  all  wars.  The  renewed 
vigor  we  had  gained  through  positive 
leadership  prepared  us  for  the  task  which 
we  nobly  accomplished.  The  sacrifices 
were  great.  Only  those  whose  dear  ones 
paid  the  price  know  how  great.  We  owe 
a  debt  to  those  boys  who  did  not  re- 
turn— greater  than  we  can  ever  pay. 
Remembering  their  sacrifices,  I  some- 
times find  it  hard  to  understand  the 
meanness  and  selfishness  evident  in  some 
of  the  current  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical activity.  Surely  we  can  differ  as 
loyal  Americans  while  maintaining  an 
attitude  of  mutual  respect,  dignity,  ma- 
turity, and  resFKjnsibility.  This  we  owe 
to  those  whose  sacrifices  have  made  it 
possible  for  democracy  to  live. 

TAXATION 

This  Nation,  having  victoriously  come 
through  the  most  devastating  war  iii 
history,  necessarily  incurred  a  vast  debt, 
and  now  again  we  find  it  necessary  to 
build  our  ramparts  to  protect  ourselves 
from  those  who  seek  to  destroy  us.  This, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  entails  the 
spending  of  vast  sums  which  must  be 
obtained  through  taxation.  All  of  us 
dislike  the  paying  of  high  taxes  but  un- 
fortunately the  choice  of  war  or  peace 
Is  not  ours.  The  jxjwer-hungry  imperial- 
ists in  the  Kremlin,  dmnk  with  power, 
hide  behind  their  iron  curtain,  threaten- 
ing to  unleash  an  avalanche  of  destruc- 
tion against  the  free  world.  Their  pup- 
pets have  already  shown  their  hand  in 
Korea.  This  is  certainly  no  time  for 
complacency.  Neither  is  it  a  time  when 
we  can  afford  an  irresponsible  type  of 
opposition  that  mistakes  obstruction  and 
reckless  complaining  for  the  kind  of  con- 
structive criticism  which  could  be  help- 
ful. 

"CREEPING    socialism" 

There  has  been  a  great  hue  and  cry 
from  the  opposition  that  all  progressive 
legislation  of  the  Democratic  Party  these 
20  years  is  "creeping  socialism."  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  pro- 
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gressive  legislation  which  has  been  so 
labeled  by  the  opposition  when  it  per- 
tains to  benefits  for  the  individual  citi- 
zen, such  as  our  great  social-security 
program  which  has  established  Federal 
old-age  pensions  and  survivors'  insur- 
ance, Federal-State  unemployment  in- 
surance, and  Federal  assistance  to  needy 
aged,  dependent  children,  the  blind  and 
disabled.  The  Banking  Act  which  pro- 
tects the  bank  and  building  and  loan 
association  depositors  through  the  Fed- 
eral Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  and 
insures  individual  accounts  up  to  $10,- 
000.  The  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corpora- 
tion which  saved  over  1.000,000  homes 
from  foreclosures.  The  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  which  set  minimum 
wages  and  maximum  hours,  and  abol- 
ished child  labor.  The  GI  bill  of  rights 
and  the  Insurance  Act  which  provide 
veterans'  benefits  and  $10,000  life  in- 
surance to  all  servicemen. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  fur- 
ther progressive  legislation  that  the  op- 
position does  not  choose  to  label  "creep- 
ing socialism"  inasmuch  as  these  meas- 
ures rendered  aid  to  the  great  corporate 
entities,  such  as  Government  subsidies 
of  our  great  airlines,  railroads,  maritime 
service,  and  shipbuilding  program,  farm- 
price  supports,  and  expanding  plant  fa- 
cilities for  heavy  industry. 

COHBTJPTlOIf 

Mr.  Speaker,  certainly  we  are  ashamed 
of  those  office  holders  who  have  betrayed 
their   trust    and    have    been    guilty    of 
wrongdoing.    Their  actions  must  not  be 
condoned,   and    it   is   committees    with 
Democratic  majorities  which  are  fear- 
lessly and  effectively  ferreting  out  the 
guilty  parties.     I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  the  honor  to  be  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  which  during  the  past  2 
years  has  been  charged  by  this  House  of 
Representatives  with  the  responsibility 
of  exposing  and  bringing  to  public  atten- 
tion the  guilty  parties  throughout  the 
Nation,  and  which  I  am  always  proud 
to  have  referred  to  as  the  King  commit- 
tee, has  been  more  effective  in  uncovering 
corruption  than  any  committee  in  the 
history  of  this  House.    We  would  bring 
to  the  bar  of  justice  every  dishonest  ofiB- 
cial.  but  it  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind 
that  neither  political  party  has  a  monop- 
oly on  virtue  or  rascality.     There  are 
wrongdoers  in  every  community,  in  every 
enterprise,  whether  in  or  out  of  govern- 
ment, and  in  every  party.    Let  wrongs  be 
exposed  and  punished,  but  let  not  self- 
proclaimed    pious    partisans    affect    a 
"holier  than  thou"  attitude.    One  who 
Is  corrupt  is  as  faithless  to  his  party  as 
to  his  Government.     Guilt  is  personal 
and  corruption  knows  no  party. 

MOVIKG  rOEWARD 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  present 
problems  is  not  a  turning  back  of  the 
clock  or  a  constant  rehash  of  past  mis- 
takes, real  or  imagined.  We  need  dy- 
namic forward  motion,  positive  action. 
By  positive  leadership  during  the  last 
20  years,  the  Democratic  Party  has  ac- 
complished much.  Our  people  will  want 
to  know  what  constructive  alternatives 
Justify  the  opposition  in  asking  to  be  re- 
turned to  power.  Carping  criticism  is 
not  a  panacea  or  solution  for  anything. 


So  far  that  is  all  that  the  opposition  has 
offered.  In  falling  to  be  constructive, 
It  has  failed  the  Nation. 

The  Democratic  Party  is  far  from  per- 
fect, but  it  lias  a  20-year  record  of  which 
every  American  has  a  right  to  be  proud. 


Tbe  Challenge  of  1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  a  copy  of  the  address  which  I  de- 
livered to  the  graduates  of  Sterling  Col- 
lege, Sterling,  Kans.,  on  June  2,  1952: 

It  Is  a  great  honor  to  address  the  1953 
graduating  class  of  Sterling  College,  and  I 
am  happy  Indeed  to  be  with  you  today.  The 
traditional  function  of  a  commencement 
speaker  is  to  give  good  advice  to  the  gradu- 
ates which  they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to 
accept  or  disregard.  In  accordance  with  cus- 
tom, I  may  band  out  some  advice,  but  what 
1  would  really  like  to  do  is  to  talk  over  with 
you,  seme  of  the  questions  which  today 
confront  our  country,  and  you  and  me  aa 
Its  citizens.  We  are  living  In  a  time  of  great 
problems,  great  events,  and  great  opportuni- 
ties. We  may  with  reason  think  that  this 
generation  faces  some  of  the  gravest  dlfS- 
cultles  which  have  ever  confronted  the  hu- 
man race,  but  we  should  not  forget  that 
every  period  in  the  past  has  had  grievous 
troubles  and  that  the  world  has  made  Its 
greatest  progress  In  times  of  stress.  Per- 
plexing a|t  are  our  problems  of  today,  there 
Is  comfort  In  the  fact  that  we  have  great 
resources  with  which  to  meet  them. 

In  my  work  I  receive  letters  from  many 
people  on  public  affairs.  Some  of  them  are 
from  parents  who  express  apprehension  over 
the  future  of  our  country  and  what  is  ahead 
for  oxiT  young  people. 

Certainly  no  one  who  Is  familiar  with  the 
current  scene  would  be  so  bold  as  to  say 
there  Is  no  Justification  for  apprehension. 
Here  at  home  we  And  ourselves  with  a  huge 
national  debt,  tremendous  Government  ex- 
penditures, the  highest  taxes  we  have  ever 
known,  together  with  inflation  and  the 
threat  of  even  more  Inflation.  We  see  cor- 
ruption In  public  office  and  in  private  life  as 
well — extending  even  to  athletic  activities 
m  our  schools  and  colleges.  There  Is  tur- 
moil between  labor  and  industry  and  on  the 
political  front,  and  a  lack  of  unity  among 
our  people  on  many  questions. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  affairs  there  are 
equally  great  if  not  more  serious  difficulties, 
and  any  survey  of  the  situation  shows  that 
many  If  not  most  of  our  domestic  troubles 
are  tied  In  with  world  problems.  If  these 
world  problems  can  be  settled,  many  of  our 
domestic  difficulties  would  settle  them- 
selves— particularly  those  of  an  economlo 
and  financial  nature. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  way  we  can  escape 
the  heavy  responsibility  which  our  Nation 
must  carry  in  world  affairs.  This  responsi- 
bility is  an  unsought  and  to  many  of  our 
people  an  unwelcome  one.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  today  everything  of  Importance 
which  this  Nation  does  has  its  effect  on  every 
part  of  the  world,  and  little  of  imporunce 
can  go  on  anywhere  in  the  world  without 
affecting  us.  It  Is  the  price  we  pay  for  lead- 
ership. Much  as  some  people  would  like  to 
see  them  retxirn,  the  days  when  this  coun- 


try can  go  it  alone,  without  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  world,  are  gone  forever. 

Let  me  sketch  briefly  what  has  happened 
in  recent  years,  beginning  with  World  War  I. 
We  fought  it  as  a  war  to  end  war.  but  in 
fact  It  settled  nothing.  The  peace  which 
concluded  It  contained  the  seeds  of  future 
wars.  The  significance  of  the  Russian  Revo- 
lution which  occurred  concurrently  was  long 
overlooked.  Then  came  World  War  II. 
Again  our  slogan  was  that  we  were  O^htlug 
for  democracy  and  a  better  and  freer  world. 
It  would  take  more  time  than  I  have  at  my 
d!.<;posaI  to  say  what  happened  or  why  we 
made  so  many  grievous  mistakes,  both  dur- 
ing the  fighting  and  after  It  ended. 

And  yet,  mistakes  or  not,  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  has  happened  since  World  War  II 
was  almost  Inevitable.  The  most  Imporiant. 
as  well  as  the  most  dangerous,  development 
has  been  the  advance  of  communism  To- 
dSy  It  is  a  force  which  must  tj  reckoned 
with  in  every  part  of  the  world.  It  main- 
tains strong  armies  and  uses  force  and 
threats  of  force  on  occasion,  but  up  to  date 
It  has  used  Us  great  military  strength  spar- 
ingly, lu  chief  weapon  has  been  propa- 
ganda. It  has  Infiltrated  every  nation.  Its 
operatives  and  spies  are  gnawing  like  ter- 
mites at  the  foundations  of  tbe  government 
of  every  non-Communist  country.  Its 
greatest  progress  has  been  made  In  tbe 
underdeveloped  nations,  but  It  lias  mac<e 
headway  almost  everywhere.  Communists 
are  the  strongest  single  party  In  both  France 
and  Italy,  although  still  far  from  having  a 
majority  In  either  country,  and  the  attack 
goes  on  wherever  opportunity   offers. 

Less  Important  than  communism  but  still 
of  great  moment  Is  the  surge  of  national- 
istic and  revolutionary  feeling  which  has 
broken  up  most  of  the  colonial  empires  for- 
merly held  by  the  BrltUh,  French,  and 
Dutch.  This  has  brought  Into  being  Im- 
portant new  nations  such  as  India.  Pakis- 
tan, Indonesia,  and  Israel,  as  well  as  com- 
plete Independence  for  other  countries, 
which  previously  had  a  semlcolonlal  status, 
such  as  the  Arab  nations.  Most  of  theee 
new  governments  are  democratic  In  theory, 
but  their  people  are  without  experience,  and 
have  none  of  the  background  or  tradlttona 
which  make  self-government  second  nature 
In  a  country  like  ours. 

Religious  and  racial  questions  add  to  tha 
problems  of  many  of  these  nations.  Prac- 
tically all  of  them  have  fundamental  eco- 
nomic problems  such  as  a  growing  popula- 
tion and  Inadequate  food  supplies.  The  sit- 
uation In  these  new  nations,  which  now 
contain  almost  a  third  of  the  world  s  pop- 
ulation is  more  complex  because  of  tha 
spread  of  communism.  The  poverty,  wretch- 
edness, disease,  and  Ignomnce  prevailing  In 
many  of  them,  and  the  ambition  for  better 
things  which  their  people  have  now  accepted 
as  a  possibility,  furnish  fertile  soil  for  Com- 
munist  agitation. 

Our  greatest  laUure  In  International  affairs 
has  been  our  Inability  to  halt,  or  even  slow 
down  the  spre-id  of  communism.  I  believe 
this  Is  due  to  otir  misunderstanding  of  the 
nature  of  communism.  Its  danger  has  been 
universally  recoenlzed.  We  have  been  fight- 
ing it  at  home  and  abroad,  and  yet  we  hava 
been  losing  because  we  ha  vent  understood 
what  we  were  fighting. 

We  think  we  know^somethlng  about  com- 
munUm.  and  what  we  know  doesn't  appeal 
to  us.  We  wonder  why  It  should  appeal  to 
anyone.  It  appears  to  go  contrary  to  all 
we  know  of  human  nature.  It  denies  God, 
and  sneers  at  the  ethical  principles  of  tba 
ChrlstUn  religion.  PoIlUcally  it  means  a 
totalitarian  government  and  attempted  con- 
trol of  the  thoughts  and  actlviUes  of  all 
of  lU  subjects.  It  can  be  maintained  only 
by  brutal  dictatorship,  in  the  field  of  pro- 
duction Its  methods  are  wasteful  and  un- 
economic, and  In  every  nation  controlled  by 
It,  the  standards  of  living  are  low.     Eaow- 
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Ing  these  things  It  Is  hard  for  us  to  con- 
ceive that  communism  has  an  appeal,  ex- 
cept to  misguided  zealots  following  a  wicked 
and  materialistic  philosophy,  or  to  people 
living  in  such  dire  degradation  that  any 
change  would  seem  to  be  for  the  better. 

What  we  have  failed  understand  Is  the 
nature  of  the  appeal  which  communism 
makes  to  Its  followers.  To  them  It  Is  a 
religion.  It  Is  based  on  the  phUoeophy  that 
there  are  Just  two  groups  In  this  world — the 
workers  and  those  who  would  exploit  them. 
Communism  teaches  that  capitalism  Is 
wrong — that  It  exploits  the  workers  and  robs 
them  of  the  fruits  of  their  toll,  through  own- 
ership of  the  means  of  production.  It 
teaches  that  this  exploitation  will  continue 
until  the  workers  themselves  own  the  ma- 
chinery of  production  Including  land  and  fac- 
tories It  teaches  that  capitalism  Is  so  bad, 
that  It  must  be  wholly  destroyed  and  that  to 
bring  about  its  destruction.  Communists  are 
Justified  In  using  any  means  necessary  from 
lying  to  murder.  In  the  political  field  they 
say  that  In  order  to  put  communism  In  ef- 
fect there  must  be  a  dictatorship  of  the  pro- 
letariat, but  that  once  communism  Is  es- 
tablished. It  will  be  self-operating,  and  gov- 
ernment win  not  be  necessary  thereafter. 

We  know  that  communism  doesn't  work 
that  aay.  and  will  never  work  that  way,  but 
there  are  millions  of  people  In  the  world  to- 
day who  believe  In  it  sincerely  and  mUlions 
more  who  will  lend  eager  ears  to  such  doc- 
trines when  they  are  presented.  What  we 
overlook  is  that  communism  has  given  Its 
converts  a  faith  for  which  they  are  wUUng  to 
give  their  lives  If  necessary.  We  may  look 
upon  Its  philosophy  as  purely  materialistic, 
but  to  Its  followers.  It  Is  an  Idealistic  philos- 
ophy, and  a  program  which  will  make  a  t>et- 
ter  world  by  doing  away  with  the  poverty  and 
misery  from  which  mankind  has  always 
suffered. 

The  great  secret  of  Communist  success  In 
the  war  of  Ideas  Is  that  It  has  a  positive  pro- 
gram and  a  definite  objective.  It  Is  pre- 
sented with  the  force  and  appeal  of  a  religion 
to  people  everywhere  who  are  dissatisfied 
with  existing  conditions.  Furthermore  In 
Communist  dominated  countries  all  means 
of  transmitting  Ideas — the  press,  the  radio, 
and  the  tchools — are  under  state  control  and 
operation  and  present  only  the  Communist 
side  of  every  question. 

In  non-Communist  countries  all  of  the 
many  devices  of  political  propaganda  are 
used  in  this  war  to  win  the  minds  of  men. 

Our  weakness  Is  that  we  havu  not  at- 
tempted to  fight  the  dynamic  program  of 
communism  with  an  affirmative  program  of 
otir  own.  We  have  let  the  Communists  put 
U8  on  the  defensive,  and  we  can  never  win 
that  way. 

We  made  a  mistake  In  the  very  beginning 
by  accepting  the  Idea  that  the  principal  way 
to  combat  world  communism  was  through 
military  force.  Initially  we  hoped  that  other 
free  nations  would  supply  that  force. 

We  offered  these  nations  economic  help, 
with  the  thought  that  If  their  economy  was 
stabilized  they  could  and  would  build  mili- 
tary strength.  Then  we  modified  our  policy, 
to  Include  military  assistance,  and  finally 
we  have  undertaken  a  tremendous  arma- 
ment program  of  our  own,  with  a  stepped-up 
military  aid  program  to  friendly  nations. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  am  not 
criticizing  what  we  have  done.  While  I  have 
not  been  in  accord  with  all  of  it  and  while 
mistakes  have  been  made.  I  am  convinced 
that  If  we  had  not  carried  out  our  policies 
of  economic  and  military  aid.  more  of  the 
world  Including  much  of  Western  Europe 
would  now  be  under  Communist  control. 
Furthermore,  under  existing  conditions  I 
think  our  present  rearmament  program  Is 
necessary  as  a  holding  operation,  until  more 
constructive  and  effective  policies  can  be  put 
Into  effect. 


My  criticism  Is  directed  to  the  things  we 
have  not  done.  Had  they  been  done  at  the 
proper  time,  much  that  we  are  doing  now 
might  not  be  needed. 

The  weakness  of  our  defense  effort  Is  Im- 
plied when  we  call  It  defense.  Military 
struggles  are  never  won  by  purely  defensive 
strategy,  except  through  attrition.  And  in 
a  war  of  attrition  the  Conmiunlsts  with 
their  millions  who  can  be  sacrificed  as  can- 
non fodder  and  their  authoritarian  govern- 
ment hold  all  the  advantage.  Economic 
considerations  are  Involved  also.  Our  mili- 
tary expenditures  are  at  the  rate  of  $60,000,- 
000.000  per  year.  It  Is  hoped  this  can  be 
reduced  after  1954,  but  there  is  no  assur- 
ance of  that  If  we  are  still  In  the  position 
where  our  main  reliance  Is  military  strength. 
This  emphasizes  the  growing  Importance  of 
the  question.  How  long  can  we  carry  out  a 
defense  program  at  Its  present  rate  without 
dissipating  our  economic  strength? 

The  war  in  Korea  Illustrates  the  danger  in 
fighting  communism  by  military  means 
alone.  It  may  have  been  best  for  us  to  go 
Into  Korea  In  the  circumstances  which  ex- 
isted at  that  time.  We  had  to  make  a  hard 
choice,  but  I  think  our  position  would  now 
be  worse  If  we  had  stayed  out.  But  the  sit- 
uation there  at  the  present  time  shows  the 
Impossibility  of  winning  a  decisive  military 
victory  over  communism  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

But  there  Is  one  place  where  we  can  take 
the  offensive — that  Is  In  the  war  to  win  world 
public  opinion  to  our  side.  There  we  have  a 
preponderance  of  weapons  If  we  will  only  use 
them,  but  we  will  have  to  do  a  better  Job 
than  we  have  been  doing.  We  are  a  Chris- 
tian nation.  We  have  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. We  have  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion. These  things  are  the  foundation  of 
our  greatness — the  source  of  our  strength  as 
a  nation.  Yet  if  results  are  the  criterion,  we 
have  failed  to  convince  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  this  is  so.  The  Communists  with  so  lit- 
tle to  offer,  are  outselling  us,  who  have  so 
much.  In  the  market  place  of  ideas.  They 
are  filling  the  air  with  lies  when  all  we  have 
to  do  Is  to  tell  the  truth. 

I  am  afraid  the  troubles  lies  with  ourselves. 
We  condemn  communism  as  a  selfish,  mate- 
rialistic creed,  and  so  It  is.  But  aren't  we 
giving  the  world  the  impression,  that  In 
America  our  Interests  are  selfish  and  mate- 
rial also?  When  we  brag  about  our  country, 
what  do  we  say?  We  talk  of  the  abundant 
life  which  we  enjoy — abundant  in  the  sense 
that  we  have  the  most  automobiles,  the  high- 
est buildings,  the  best  highways,  and  the 
most  elaborate  plumbing.  We  talk  of 
streamlined  trains,  central  heating,  air  con- 
ditioning, and  all  of  tbe  Innumerable  gadgets 
that  go  with  what  we  call  the  American 
standard  of  life. 

Those  are  tbe  things  we  show  foreigners 
when  they  come  to  this  country.  Too  often, 
they  make  up  the  story  that  goes  to  other 
nations  over  the  Voice  of  America  or  in  our 
films  from  Hollywood.  We  tell  about  the 
comfortable  and  luxurious  life  that  we  en- 
Joy,  to  people  who  are  living  In  hovels.  We 
tell  It  to  people  who  have  no  hope  of  ever 
getting  to  America,  and  who  wouldn't  be  ad- 
mitted under  our  Immigration  laws  If  they 
came.  Why  should  they  be  Interested  In 
America  under  those  circumstances?  How 
can  we  be  surprised  when  they  fall  for  the 
exaggerated  promises  of  communism  to  pro- 
vide a  better  life  for  them  right  In  their 
countries? 

What  can  Americans  do  to  take  the  offen- 
sive In  this  world  war  of  Ideas?  How  can  we 
convince  the  people  of  other  countries  that 
our  Nation  which  stands  for  Christianity 
and  democracy  offers  more  tlian  communism 
can  ever  give  them? 

I  think  we  must  answer  that  question  by 
looking  Into  our  own  hearts.  In  the  past 
men  have  gladly  died  for  the  Christian  re- 


ligion. They  have  died  in  defense  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.  Let's  hope  that  they 
don't  have  to  do  it  now,  but  let's  hope  also 
that  we  have  the  faith  In  ourselves  and  in 
the  things  in  which  we  say  we  believe,  to 
fight  and  die  for  them,  If  It  becomes  neces- 
sary. 

We  think  we  have  done  much  for  other 
nations  In  giving  them  economic  assistance, 
and  we  have.  But  we  deceive  ourselves  If  we 
assume  that  through  economic  assistance  we 
have  purchased  the  friendship  of  the  people 
living  In  these  nations.  Friendship  cannot 
be  purchased  that  way. 

Yet  I  believe  that  the  thing  which  other 
nations  want  from  us  most  Is  our  friend- 
ship. Friendship  means  giving  a  part  of 
one's  self.  Throughout  the  years  our  coun- 
try built  up  a  fine  tradition  of  friendship 
with  the  people  of  less  fortunate  nations 
through  the  dedicated  work  of  Its  Christian 
missionaries  and  teachers.  Go  anywhere  that 
backward  and  less  fortunate  p>eople  are 
found,  and  there  you  will  find  eloquent  and 
tangible  evidence  of  the  work  of  Christian 
missionaries  who  not  only  preached  the  gos- 
pel but  healed  the  sick,  taught  cleanliness 
and  sanitation,  carried  on  education,  and 
gave  people  training  In  the  mechanical  arts 
and  agriculture. 

A  short  time  ago  I  heard  my  friend,  Nor- 
rls  E.  Dodd,  Director  of  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  of  the  United  Nations, 
tell  what  he  found  on  a  recent  round-the- 
world  Inspection  trip.  One  of  the  high  lights 
of  what  he  said  was  that  the  brightest  spots 
he  found  In  a  gloomy  and  disheartening 
trip  were  those  areas  where  Christian  mis- 
sionaries had  worked  and  were  sUll  work- 
ing. 

Last  September  I  visited  Istanbul  and 
other  points  In  the  Near  East.  I  saw  many 
things  which  were  disturbing  and  disheart- 
ening, but  there  were  encouraging  things 
also,  especially  In  Turkey  and  Lebanon.  Both 
of  these  countries  have  made  outstanding 
progress.  And  one  of  the  reasons.  In  my 
opinion.  Is  that  American  schools  and  col- 
leges such  as  Robert  College  In  Istanbul 
and  American  University  In  Beirut  have 
helped  train  men  and  women  for  effective 
leadership. 

Our  mlfisionarles  and  teachers  have  been 
successful  because  they  gave  of  themselves. 
In  fact  they  had  little  else  to  give.  From 
them  the  people  learned  the  real  spirit  of 
America  and  got  a  different  Impression  than 
many  of  them  are  getting  today. 

I  do  not  know  how  much  the  churches  of 
America  can  do  to  expand  their  missionary 
efforts,  but  I  believe  sincerely  that  there  Is 
no  better  way  for  vis  to  win  friendship,  cre- 
ate a  good  impression  of  our  country  and 
Its  people,  and  fight  communism  In  the 
field  of  Ideals  than  by  expanding  those  ef- 
forts. I  think  It  Is  a  challenge  that  the 
Christian  people  of  this  country  cannot  and 
must  not  turn  down. 

But,  of  course,  we  do  not  expect  our 
churches  to  carry  the  whole  load.  There 
are  many  other  things  which  can  be  done — 
some  by  the  people  IndlvlduaUy — some  by 
the  people  collectively  through  their  Govern- 
ment. Let  me  make  a  few  suggestions  in 
the  way  of  new  programs  and  In  making  our 
existing  programs  more  effective. 

I  want  to  mention  first  the  point  4  or 
technical-assistance  program.  PrlmarUy  It 
means  helping  people  In  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  help  themselves.  It  means 
sending  American  agricultural  and  technical 
experts  to  these  countries  to  teach  the  people 
the  methods  we  have  found  successful  In 
agriculture  and  Industry.  It  means  our 
agricultural  exp>erte  will  go  right  out  in  the 
fields  and  show  farmers  what  we  have 
learned  through  research  and  experience — 
Just  as  our  county  agents  now  do  In  this 
country.  It  Is  work  that  requires  tact  as 
well    as   know-how.     In    the   hands   of   the 
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right  people  it  can  not  only  teach  those 
whom  we  want  to  help  but  will  win  their 
rupjwrt  and  friendship  as  well.  It  wUl  do 
this  because  our  people  with  their  close  con- 
tacts with  those  whom  they  are  helping  will 
be  giving  of  themselves,  and  compared  with 
other  expenditures,  especially  for  military 
purposes,  efforts  of  this  kind  cost  practically 
nothing. 

I  think  we  shoiild  continue  to  work  In 
every  way  possible  with  the  United  Nations 
and  Its  subsidiary  organizations.  I  know 
that  some  Americans  have  become  critical 
of  the  United  Nations.  They  say  it  is  Just 
a  debating  society.  1  confess  that  I  have 
been  disappointed  that  more  has  not  been 
accomplished,  but  debating  and  talking  in 
the  United  Nations  Is  better  than  fighting, 
and  I  have  a  firm  conviction  that  the  more 
the  people  of  this  world  can  sit  around  a 
table  and  discuss  their  problems,  the  better 
chance  that  those  problems  will  be  settled 
and  settled  right. 

Subsidiary  United  Nations  organizations 
like  UNESCO,  the  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion, and  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organi- 
zation have  made  real  progress.  I  am  more 
familiar  with  the  Food  and  Agriculture 
Organization  than  any  other,  having  at- 
tended several  of  its  conferences.  It  has  a 
membership  of  73  nations.  It  deals  with  the 
most  universal  of  subjects  because  85  percent 
of  the  world's  people  are  farmers  and  food 
Is  of  Interest  to  everyone.  It  is  carrj-ing  on 
valuable  research  in  agriculture  and  has 
technical-assistance  programs  operating  In 
many  countries.  Its  conferences  every  2 
years  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  widest 
possible  exchange  of  ideas.  These  discus- 
sions cannot  help  but  promote  better  under- 
standing between  nations,  and  yet  the  an- 
nual cost  of  this  organization  for  the  entire 
75  nations  is  Just  $5,000,000.  or  about  as 
much  as  the  cost  of  one  of  the  latest-model 
Jet  bombers. 

Yet  another  program  which  has  far  reach- 
ing possibilities  in  promoting  friendship  is 
the     international    exchange     of    students. 
Right  now  there  are  over  30.000  foreign  stu- 
dents   In    this    country.     They    come    from 
everywhere    except    from    behind    the    iron 
curtain.     What  an  influence  for  better  un- 
derstanding they  can  be  if  they  form  a  favor- 
able opinion  of  America.     What  a  respon- 
sibility our  schools  and  colleges  have  in  see- 
ing that   these   young  people   take    back   to 
their  own  countries   a  correct   idea  of  our 
country.     And  there  are  over  10,000  Ameri- 
can  students    stucylng   }n    other    countries. 
Tlicy  have  a  real   opportunity  to   build  up 
friendship    and    good    will.    The    things    I 
have  mentioned  do  not  by  any  means  ex- 
haust the  cpportunities  which  we  as  Ameri- 
cans,  have   to   bring    about    better    interna- 
tional  relations.     I   am  sure   that  everyone 
of  you  out  of  your  own  experience  can  think 
of  ways  In  which  you  and  your  neighbors 
and  friends  can  contribute  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  an  accurate  picture  of  America,  to 
the  people  of  other  nations. 

Most  of  what  I  have  said  so  far  has  been 
on  the  dark  side  of  the  picture.  I  do  not 
want  to  leave  anyone  with  the  impression 
that  I  am  pessimistic  about  the  future  of 
our  country.  Rather  to  the  contrary.  I 
think  that  our  greatest  days  are  ahead  of 
us.  1  get  much  comfort  from  history.  Our 
Nation  has  had  many  crises  in  the  past. 
There  have  been  times  when  It  seemed  that 
cur  problems  wera  almost  Insuperable,  and 
yet  we  came  through  them  and  In  every 
case  reached  far  greater  heights.  If  it  ap- 
pears now  that  the  march  of  communism 
threatens  the  world,  we  can  recall  that  his- 
tory is  full  of  similar  instances.  Back  In 
the  seventh  and  eighth  centiirles  it  looked 
u  il  the  Mohammedans  might  sweep  all  be- 


fore them.     The  hordes  of  Oengls  Kahn.  and 
Attila  the  Hun,  and  later  the  Ottoman  Turks 
threatened   to  conquer   all   of   Europe.    In 
more  modern  times  it  seemed  as  If  Napoleon 
could   not   be  stopped   short   of   world  con- 
quest.    Yet    all    of    these    conqueror-    were 
stopped  at  a  time  when  they  seemed  to  be 
at   the  height   of   their   power.     Sometimes 
It  was  unexpected  military  reslstpnce,  some- 
times Internal  weakness,   but   in  every  case 
the  time  came  when  what  appeared  to  be  an 
Irresistible  force  had  to  recede  and  retreat. 
Today  although   our   problems   are  great, 
so  are  our  resources.    No  nation  past  or  pres- 
ent has  possessed  anything  to  compare  with 
them.    We  have  tremendous  natural  resour- 
ces— tremendous  not  only  because  of  their 
intrinsic  value  but  because  our  people  pos- 
sess   the    Imagination    and    skill    to   develop 
them.    Our  greatest  asset  Is  our  productivity. 
We  have  learned  far  better  than  any  other 
j)eople  how  to  use  the  machine.     This  has 
not  only  revolutionized  and  expanded  pro- 
duction In  our  mills  and  factories  and  in  the 
field  of  transportation,  but  it  has  extended  to 
our  farms  and  even  to  our  households.     The 
airplane,  the  telephone,  the  radio,  and  tele- 
vision   have    largely    eliminated    time    and 
space.     Many  of   these  great  discoveries  In 
the  field  of   production   have  come  In  your 
lifetime — practically  all  of  them  have  come 
in  mine.    And  yet  scientists  tell  us  we  ar« 
only  standing  on  the  threshold  of  far  greater 
discoveries  to  come.    In  your  lifetime  atomic 
energy  will  probably  revolutionize  Industrial 
production. 

The  great  question  which  confronts  us  Is 
whether  we  can  develop  moral  and  spiritual 
resources  which  are  comparable  to  our  ma- 
terial resources.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  sum- 
marized what  I  mean  when  he  said  not  long 
ago:  "We  have  too  many  men  of  science,  too 
few  men  of  God.  We  have  grasped  the  mys- 
tery of  the  atom  and  forgotten  the  Ser- 
mon on  the  Mount.  We  live  In  a  world  which 
has  achieved  brilliance  without  wisdom, 
power  without  conscience;  a  world  of  nuclear 
glanu  and  ethical  dwarfs.  We  know  more 
about  war  than  we  know  about  peace." 

In  this  respect  you  are  fortunate  In  having 
had  the  benefit  of  an  education  at  a  Chris- 
tian college.  This  u  a  nation  of  many  edu- 
cational institutions  ranging  from  the  small 
church-related  college  to  unlverslUes  with 
many  thousands  of  students.  All  of  them 
have  their  place.  But  I  have  always  felt  that 
It  was  easier  for  a  student  to  get  a  balanced 
perspective  on  life  and  secure  a  better 
rounded  education  IX  he  went  to  a  college 
with  a  Christian  background.  There  he  can 
be  sure  that  proper  emphasis  has  been  placed 
upon  the  moral  and  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
Intellectual  side  of  education. 

These  are  times  of  trial  and  confusion. 
Americans  have  never  faced  Just  such  a  sit- 
uation as  confronts  us  now.  We  know  how 
to  live  at  peace.  We  have  adjusted  ourselves 
magnificently  to  two  World  Wars.  But  what 
we  have  now  Is  neither  war  nor  peace.  In 
many  ways  It  Is  a«  trying  as  a  war.  We 
have  no  Idea  when  It  will  end.  It  is  like 
waiting  for  someone  to  drop  the  other  shoe. 
It  requires  heavy  sacrifices  on  the  part  of 
our  people.  If  we  were  In  a  real  war,  these 
sacrifices  might  be  expected  to  end  when 
the  war  ended:  but  if  this  condition  lasts 
for  years.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  become 
Impatient,  to  the  extent  of  thinking  that 
even  war  cotild  be  preferable.  That  Is  one 
of  our  dangers,  as  I  see  it.  To  avoid  this. 
we  need  to  cultivate  patience  as  we  have 
never  done  it  before.  We  need  to  develop 
a   special   quality   of   toughness— by    this   I 

mean  the  ability  to  bend  and  not  break 

the  faculty  of  being  able  to  adjust  to  chang- 
ing situations. 

Yes;    these  are   trying   times.     But   youth 
Is  taking  them  In  lu  stride.    Parents  may 


worry  and  fear  for  this  generation,  but  I 
dont  find  that  spirit  in  our  young  people. 
I  get  letters  from  them  as  well  as  their 
parents.  I  meet  and  visit  with  them  in 
biislness.  in  politics,  in  church,  in  school, 
and  In  the  Army.  But  they  are  not  wor- 
ried. They  are  serious:  yes.  They  may 
wonder  what  the  world  holds  for  them,  but 
they  are  looking  upon  the  future  as  aa 
adventiue.  They  accept  the  great  problems 
of  our  time  as  a  challenge,  and  well  they 
may.  I  believe  with  all  my  heart  that  no 
period  of  the  past  has  offered  the  oppor« 
tunltles  that  are  open  to  the  youth  of  today. 
Their i  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility,  but 
they  are  equal  to  it.  So  I  say  to  ycu  who 
are  graduating  today,  I  congratulate  you  on 
what  you  have  accomplished  so  far.  I  honor 
the  spirit  in  which  you  approach  your  prob- 
lems and  I  envy  you  the  opportunities  wlilch 
lie  ahead. 


Summary  of  Activities  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Ciril  Service 
During  the  Eighty-second  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  TOM  MURRAY 

or   TCNNKS8EX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  ♦.he 
close  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  I 
should  like  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  my  committee,  who  by  their 
energy  and  collective  action,  developed  a 
constructive  legislative  program  cover- 
ing our  Federal  personnel  system,  the 
operations  of  the  Post  Office  Department, 
the  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  National  Archives. 

During  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
571  House  bills  and  resolutions  and  26 
Senate  bills  and  resolutions  were  re- 
ferred to  the  committee.  The  commit- 
tee reconunended  favorably  31  House 
bills  and  12  Senate  bills.  Thirty- two 
bills  acted  on  by  the  committee  l)ecame 
law.  Three  House  bills  are  presently 
pending  before  the  House,  one  House  bill 
was  pocket -vetoed,  four  House  bills  have 
passed  the  House  and  are  pending  in 
the  Senate,  and  three  House  bills  were 
incorporated  in  other  legislation. 

The  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on,  first,  postal-rate  revision:  sec- 
ond, pay  raises  for  postal  employees,  in- 
cluding reclassification  of  the  salaries  of 
postmasters  and  supervisors;  third,  pay 
raises  for  classified  Federal  employees; 
fourth,  revision  of  the  size  and  weight  of 
parcel  post;  fifth,  recruitment;  sixth,  re- 
tirement: and  seventh,  responsibility  for 
personnel  investigations.  Hearings  were 
also  held  on  other  legislation  relating 
to  the  improvement  of  the  civil  service 
and  postal  service. 

The  following  statement  contains  an 
explanation  of  the  provisions  of  the 
various  bills  recommended  favorably  by 
the  committee,  the  public  law  number, 
and  other  pertinent  information; 
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EzplanaUon  of  provhions 


To  extend  tor  3  yean  the  period  durinit  which  free  pcetairr  tor  members  of  the  Armed  Fortes  of  the  United  States  in  Korea  and  other  specified  areas  shall 
he  in  effect.  First-cbM  letter  mall  sent  to  any  i>erson  In  the  United  States,  it«  Territories  or  possessions,  by  a  niemher  of  the  Armed  Forws  of  the 
I'niied  State*  on  active  duty  in  Korea  or  any  other  area  desipinted  by  the  President  as  a  combat  rone  or  theater  of  oiieration,  may  be  sent  free  through 
the  mail.    When  specifWd  by  the  sender,  letter?  weichin?  not  more  than  1  ounce  will  he  transmitted  by  air  mall  when  air  space  is  available. 

Ex  tends  eilJllnjr  authority  of  the  Postmaster  General  to  [lemiit  the  sending  thnmch  the  mail  of  iH)isonous  drugs  and  medicines  so  as  to  authorise  him  to 
fxTniit  -.hliimriit  through  the  mails  of  poisons  not  outwardly  danceri>us  or  of  their  own  force  danperous  orinjurkNls  to  life,  health,  or  property  from  and 
to  Diauufactun'rs.  dealers,  bona  fide  research  or  exi>erin)eiital  laboratories,  and  governmental  employees  whose  ofBcial  duties  comprise  the  use  of  such 
polsoos  and  who  are  ofTlcially  de.sifmated  to  receive  or  ser.d  .such  poL^^ons. 

Eliminates  sworn  statement.<i  In  favor  of  slimed  statements  in  the  ca-ses  of  (i)  bids  submitted  for  contracts  to  transport  the  mail,  f2'i  sureties  on  bid  bonds, 
with  provision  lor  fine  or  mipri.wnment  upon  conviction  of  knowingly  and  willfully  submitting  false  statements,  (3)  claims  for  i)erformance  of  railroad 
tran.sportation  of  the  mail,  and  (4)  claims  for  performance  of  air  transportation  of  the  mail. 

Reference  to  oaths  is  eliminated  since  this  term  no  longer  applies.    ".Kecond  Assistant  Postmaster  General"  is  substituted  for  "Post  Office  De- 
partment" in  conformance  with  changes  made  by  Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  June  20.  1949. 

ProTides  th*t  salaries  of  rural  mall  carriers  who  serve  heavily  patronized  routes  and  are  paid  a  heavy  duty  allowance  shall  not  ht  reduced  by  reason  of  In- 
CTMses  in  the  leneth  of  such  routes,  as  has  occurred  In  some  cases  under  sec.  17  (a)  of  Public  I>aw  134,  79th  Cong. 

Inorraae*  from  SM\  to  SUKi  the  limitation  on  the  amounts  of  mail-mcssencer  contracts  which  may  he  awarded  to  p>ostal  employees,  upon  determination 
that  neither  the  employee's  duties  nor  the  oiierations  of  the  [wstal  service  will  be  impeded  as  a  result.  Includes  rural  carriers  along  with  postmasters, 
a.ssistant  postmasters,  clerks,  and  special-delivery  metseneers  who  may  have  such  contracts. 

Authorizes  the  Post  Ofrce  Department  to  arrange,  under  a  way  billing  procedure  similar  to  that  In  use  for  freight  shipments,  to  arrange  with  foreign  postal 
administrations  to  deliver  mail  to  ships  se|>arated  according  to  scbeauled  ports  of  unloading  In  the  United  States,  so  tliat  the  mail  may  be  unloaded  at 
the  ports  of  ultimate  dratlnatioo  rather  than  at  the  first  port  of  entry  from  which  It  previously  had  to  be  shipped  by  ^dil  to  the  other  ports. 

Provides  that  Federal  employees  of  Japanese  ancestry  shall  have  the  proper  seniority  and  coraj)ens3tion  In  cases  where  their  grade,  time  In  grade,  or 
rate  of  compensation  was  adversely  afTecte<l  because  of  security  policies  during  World  War  11. 

Increase*  the  existing  limit  of  M.lTO  i>er  annum  to  W.97(i  per  annum  for  base  salaries  of  postal  supwrvisors  who  may  t)e  jjaid  overtime  in  Hen  of  compen- 
satory time  for  services  performed  on  .''aturdavs.  Sundays,  and  Chri-stmas  Day  during  the  month  of  December. 

Autbofitas  traniUer  of  postal  employees  from  other  assignments  to  carry  rural  routes  for  oeriods  of  not  to  exceed  30  days.  Such  transferred  employees 
are  to  be  paid  their  refcular  salaries  plus  the  equipment  maintenance  allowance  providea  for  the  rural  routes  so  served. 

Authorises  and  directs  the  Postmaster  General  to  plan  and  contract  for  the  remodellnjt.  modernisation  and  enlargement  of  the  mail  equipment  shops 
In  Washington.  I).  C,  and  to  acquire  additional  land  adjacent  thereto.  Authorises  appropriation  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $500,000  for  such  pur- 
poses, to  be  available  until  expended. 

AutborisaspajrmsDt  of  retroactive  salary  Increases  for  decea.sed  officers  or  employees  covered  by  Public  I.*ws  201, 204,  and  207.  <!2d  Cong.,  for  services  ren- 
dered during  the  periods  beflnntnx  with  the  efTecti  ve  dates  of  such  acts  and  ending  with  the  dates  of  death.  Authorizes  similar  payments  for  officers  or 
employees  enlitU-d  to  comparable  retroactive  salary  increases  by  reason  of  administrative  action,  under  the  general  provisions  of  title  XI  of  Public 
Law  375,  VHA  Cong.  The  paTinents  authorized  in  each  case  are  to  be  made  according  to  existing  provisions  of  law  for  the  payment  of  unpaid  compen- 
Mtion  doc  deceased  officers  and  employees. 

Any  custodial  employee  transferred  from  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department  to  the  General  Services  Administration  under  Reorganiration 
Plan  No.  IH  of  ifoo  who.  having  earned  an  automatic  or  longevity  increase  in  compensation  prior  to  transfer,  is  deprive<l  of  the  increase  by  reason  of  the 
trar\sfer  is  jiven  such  increase.  Any  employee  reas.signed  to  another  position  in  the  same  or  equivalent  rate  of  pay  or  grade  after  transfer  to  the  General 
Services  Administration  shall  not  have  nis  rate  of  basic  comi><>n.sation  reduced  by  reason  of  such  reassignment.  Retroactive  comi>ensation  otherwise 
due  is8Uthorize<l  to  be  paid  for  services  rendered  by  furloiighed  or  decea.sed  employees  beginning  July  1,  1050,  and  ending  on  the  day  l)efore  the  first  day 
of  furlough,  on  the  date  of  retirement,  or  on  the  date  of  death,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Extends  the  Veterans"  Preference  Act  of  11*44  to  persons  who  enter  the  Armed  Forces  after  Apr.  28,  1952,  the  date  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  Japan, 
and  prior  to  July  2.  19.\5,  the  final  date  for  induction  under  the  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service  Act. 

Restores  overpayments  in  salaries  collected  from  employees  who  transferred  from  wage  board  schedules  to  classified  positions  between  July  1  and 
Oct.  24.  1B51.  and  received  lower  ratings  because  of  the  retroactive  feature  of  Public  Law  201,  82d  Cong. 

The  date  for  taking  mid-decade  ajtricultural  «>nsuaes  is  advanced  from  January  of  the  years  ending  in  5  to  October  of  the  years  ending  in  4 

Authorises  4  hours  of  administrative  leave  for  Federal  employees  who  arc  veterans  to  participate  officially  in  fimerals  for  deceased  members  of  the  armed 
services  returned  from  abroad  for  burial  in  the  United  States. 

The  title  of  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  Is  changed  to  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
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Explanation  of  provisions 
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To  authorise  the  sale  of  post  route  and  rural  delivery  maps,  opinions  of  the  Solicitor,  and  trial  examiners,  at  rates  to  be  determined  by  the  Postmaster 

General. 
To  amend  certain  laws  relating  to  the  submission  of  fxjstmasters'  accounts  under  oath,  and  for  other  purposes.    Eliminates  the  necessity  for  the  Jurat  or 
sworn  statement  by  itoetmasters  in  submitting  rei>ort.s  to  the  Postnm.ster  General,  and  also  eliminates  the  requirement  of  the  quarterly  report  from  each 
iiostmaster.  leaving  the  interval  of  reiorts  up  to  the  1  ostmastei  General.    Also  eliminates  certain  obsolete  provisions  lelating  to  paying  postmasters 
Dase<l  on  stami)  cancr-Uations.    Thev  are  now  paiii  on  the  basis  of  gro8.<  receipts. 
Reperils  the  following  obsolete  laws  relating  to  foreign  mail:  (o)  the  law  which  provides  a  disability  allowance  for  sea  po«t  clerks;  (6)  the  law  requiring  a 
retJ>.llatory  biKber  nostace  on  mail  carried  on  foreign  vessels  If  the  foreign  country  luider  whose  flag  the  vessel  sail.'  charges  higher  rates  on  mall  carried 
on  Amerlcaa  Tfasfils:  (f)  the  law  authorizing  the  Postmaster  General  to  appoint  certain  postal  agents  in  charge  of  malls  on  board  steamers;  (d)  the  law 
sstbbltsblnK  panalUes  for  failure  to  iiay  |>ost.ige  on  or  for  unlawful  conveyance  of  mail  to  or  from  any  part  of  the  United  States  by  foreign  vessels. 
To  readjust  itn  and  weight  llmlUtlons  on  fourth-cla.ss  (parcel  post)  mall.    The  slw  on  parcels  of  fourth-class  mail  shall  be  limited  to  72  inches  in  length 
and  girth  combined  In  all  zones  aad  the  weight  shall  be  limited  to  40  pounds  In  the  first  2  lones  and  20  pounds  In  ione5  3  to  8,  with  the  following  excep- 
tions. («)  Parcels  mailed  at  or  for  delivery  (1)  on  any  stir  or  rural  route;  (2)  to  second-,  third-,  or  fourth-class  post  offices;  (6)  parcels  containing  baby 
fowl,  live  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  or  agrlctiltural  commodities  (not  Including  manufactured  pro«1ucts  thereoO;  (f)  parcels  containing  books;  (d)  parcels 
mailed  nt  or  for  delivery  to  Army  and  fleet  post  ollloes  and  Territories  and  f>ossessions  of  the  Inited  States.     Efloctive  dale,  Jan.  I,  1952. 

ToincTea.se  the  basic  rates  of  compensation  of  certain  officers  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  following  Ft^leral  employees  are  granted  a  10-percent  increase  in  comiiensation,  except  that  in  no  case  will  an  employee  receive  less  than  $300 
per  annum  or  more  than  $800  per  annum:  (1)  Employes  under  the  Cla.ssiflcation  Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  (2)  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the 
Judicial  branch  of  the  liovamment;  (3)  officers  and  employees  in  or  under  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  (including  the  elected  officers  of 
the  .Senate  and  House  of  Rapcessutatlves.  exoept  the  presiding  officers  of  the  two  Houses);  (4)  officers  and  employees  in  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery  in  the  Veterans'  Administration  whose  compen.satinn  is  fixed  under  Public  Law  293,  79th  Cong.;  and  (5)  officers  and  employees  whose 
comiiensation  Is  provided  by  sees.  412  and  415  of  tfie  Foreign  Service  .\ct  of  1946. 

The  salary  increases  i)rovided  wUl  affect  approximately  1,100,000  Federal  employees  and  are  retroactive  to  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
w  hich  began  after  June  30,  I05i. 

To  adjust  the  salaries  o(  i»08tma.sters.  supervisors,  and  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department 

All  emplojwaia  tlM  automat ic  grailes  receive  a  flat  increa.se  of  $400  annually.  Hourly  employees  receive  an  incr<»se  of  20  cents  an  hour.  The  first 
2  grades  are  eHmliiated  so  ttiat  combined  with  the  $400  salary  increase  the  entrance  salary  for  most  clerks  and  cjirriers  Is  $3,270  per  annum.  Em- 
ployees who  have  not  received  acbninistrati  ve  advancements  in  the  automatic  grades  and  who  entered  the  postal  service  after  July  1, 1945,  will  receive 
either  a  1-  or  3'frade  advancement.  Employees  will  retain  credit  for  time  served  in  their  present  grade  for  promotion  puri>oses  after  they  have  been 
assigned  to  the  new  grades,  except  in  the  case  of  employees  who  are  placed  in  new  grade  1  by  reason  of  the  elimination  of  the  present  first  2  grades. 

.Ml  postmasters  and  supervisors  are  reclassified  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  contained  in  S.  '6bf),  as  approved  by  the  Senate,  except  fourth- 
class  postmasters  «  ho  will  receive  a  greater  increa.se  hy  reason  of  a  20-[)ercent  increase  on  their  present  salaries.  The  basis  for  determining  the  salaries 
of  postmasters  an<l  suitervisors  will  ne  total  gros.^  receipts. 

*    Rural  carriers  receive  a  1-cent  per  mile  additional  enuipment  maintenance  allowance,  except  that  the  Postma-ster  General  may  grant  an  equipment 
allowance  not  to  exceed  $3  a  day  (when  combined  witn  their  regular  equipment  allowanoe)  for  heavy  duty  routes. 
The  effective  date  of  the  increases  jwovided  is  July  I,  1951. 

To  njadjust  postal  rates - 

Existing  rates  on  first-class  letter  mail  and  air  mail  are  unchanged.  EfTective  Jan.  1,  1952.  postal  and  post  cards  and  drop  letters  will  be  increased 
from  1  cent  to  2  cents  with  a  surcterge  of  10  i>eroent  on  Government  t>ostal  canls  in  quantities  of  50  or  more. 

Second  <lass  mail,  outside  the  county  of  publication,  is  increa.sed  10  jteroen  teach  year  for  the  next  3  years,  such  increases  to  become  permanent  there- 
after. The  first  incre&sr  becomes  efTectlve  Apr.  I,  1952  Excluded  from  this  increa.se  are  publications  of  nonprofit  religious,  educational,  scientific. 
I'hilanthropic.  agrictiltural,  labor,  veterans,  or  fraternal  organizations.  Also  excluded  are  publications  designed  specifically  for  use  in  school  class- 
rooms and  lu  religious  instruction  classes. 
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To  rradjust  postal  ntea — Continued 

The  present  minimum  per  piece  nto  on  Imlk  mailings  of  ttaird-ciMS  mall  ts  retained  ontil  July  1, 1062,  when  aodi  per  piece  ntc  wit!  be  m  coit^. 
Exeoipied  froai  thLs  incrf«s<'  are  maOingB  ol nonprofit  teli^ous,  educattoniil,  scientific,  philanthropic,  aKncaltoral,  labor.  \  rtrrui^  or  fraternal  origin i- 
ations.  There  is  an  increase  of  Vi  cent  per  piece  on  individual  pieces  uf  boolcs  and  catalogs,  xedt,  cuttings,  balba,  noti,  etc..  not  mailed  under  the 
balk  mailing  privile(K>. 

Provisions  relating  to  fourth-class  mail  are  not  included,  except  that  the  present  rate  od  books  is  rftatnod     This  has  the  effect  of  retaintnr  rates 

established  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioo  refardin(c  tburth-class  (parcel  post)  mail,  inctudinxcata loirs,  which  hecam<' eflecttre  Oct.  I,  IWl. 

Also,  this  has  the  effect  of  leaving  with  the  Postmaster  General  the  authority  to  request  the  ICC  for  incrcasi>d  rates  on  iourth-clasa  mail  In  the  future. 

The  tees  on  special  services,  such  as  special  delivery,  insured  mail,  and  c  o.  d.  mail  are  iocreaaed,  and  provisioo  ts  made  Krantinc  the  Postmaster 

General  authority  to  set  such  (ees  in  the  future.     Effective  Jan.  1,  1K2. 

Estahli.shesa  Joint  Committee  on  the  Postal  Service,  oorapoeejl  of  members  of  the  House  and  Senate  Port  Office  and  Clvfl  Serrlce  Commttte«L  to 
•tudy  and  investifnte  matters  relating!  to  the  problem  of  postal  rates.  tlon.OOO  is  autbortied  lor  tliis  activity  and  the  Joint  committee  ts  directed  to 
aubmit  a  report  to  the  ConKress  not  later  than  Jan.  15, 1963. 

ProvideaaKradoated  leave  systea  fat  Miployees  in  tht  executive  branch  of  the  Government  as  foUovi:  13  days' In  re  fer  employees  with  lev  than 
3  years'  sen.  ice,  20  days'  leave  for  employees  with  3  bat  l«>ss  than  IS  years'  service,  and  X  days'  leave  for  employees  with  18  years  or  more  of  aerr- 
ke;  13  days'  ^ck  leave  per  year  is  ttranted  aU  empioyeea,  recardkas  of  leofth  of  service.    Effective  Jan.  8.  I9S2. 
'The  tofal  increased  revenue  provided  (or  is  $12n .000,0(10 annually. 
Authorizes  the  Postmaster  Oeneral.  in  hi.s  discretion  and  in  the  Interest  o.  the  postal  service,  to  renew  any  screen  vehicle  rwitnwt  nt  the  rate  preranftif 
at  the  end  of  the  contract  term  lor  an  additional  term  of  4  years.    The  Postmaster  Qeueral  also  may  revise  any  such  contract  upon  a  showing  of  in- 
creased costs  or  cban«ed  conditions  during  the  previous  contract  period. 
Authorizes  the  Postma-ster  General  to  issue  a  substitute  check  or  warrant  when  he  Is  satisfied  that  the  oriirlnai  has  been  lort.  stolen  or  destmyed  withont 
fault  of  the  owner  or  bolder  or  while  in  the  custody  or  coutru.  of  the  Puet  Office  Department  or  in  the  mall*,  upon  an  affi'lavit  by  the  payee  or  owner 
in  lien  of  a  bond  of  indemnity. 
Authorises  the  Postmaster  General  durinf;  periods  of  national  eraerKeney  to  establish  stations  or  branch  post  offices  at  military,  naral,  or  Coa.'vt  Otrnrd 
camps,  post"  or  stations  and  defense  or  othef  strategic  installations.    'This  authority  will  terminate  in  5  years  or  at  any  earUer  date  designated  by  cen- 
enrrent  resolution  at  the  CaoKress. 
Assures  all  assistant  superintendents  of  motor  vehicles  in  post  offices  of  the  position  and  salary  provided  for  tmder  the  oohiran  headed  ".*  whtaat  «oper 
mtendent"  of  tiw  saUry  table  in  sec  g  of  Public  Law  X4,  82J  Coo«.,  by  cbangiox  such  bcjdloc  to  read  "Assistant  Supcrintendenti"  effective  July  1. 
1951. 
Eliminates  the  additional  cbar^  of  10  percent  on  single  and  double  postal  cards  sold  in  quantities  of  50  or  more. 

Traasfers  respotvslbillty  from  the  Federal  Bureau  nf  Investigation  to  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  concluct  Inltlallnvestljcatlonsof  per»0OT>e!nor!iaant 
to  the  JoUowin?  sututes:  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1940  {f<0  SUt.  755).  O recce-Turkey  Aid  (61  Sut.  KB),  Rellcr  A.sslstancf  to  War  Devastated  CotrntrVs 
(61  Stat.  125),  Institute  of  Inter- American  Affairs  Act  (61  SUt  TSOl.  United  States  Information  and  FducnUonal  Eichanfe  .*et  of  IMS  (62  Stat.  6> 
Foreitm  Assistance  Act  of  IM."  fr,2  Pfat.  IT:^,  World  Hentth  Orcanttaflon  (K  Stat.  «li.  Intemaflonal  Ijihor  Oncintiatton  'K  .'»ui.  I15I>  National 
Science  Foundation  Act  of  1»S0  (64  SUt.  14B),  Foreixn  Kconouijo  Assistance  Act  of  1K50  (64  t^liil.  I'j*),  »nd  Office  of  Ctvll  T)cfrn»,  hlstrlct  of 
Columbia  {(A  Stat.  43»).  Data  disclosed  in  any  such  InvesUgiktlon  IndUating  that  an  Individual  Is  of  (jucstionabJe  loyalty  shmll  be  referred  by  tbe 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  tiw  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiiratlon  for  a  full  flold  investUtation.  the  results  of  which  shall  be  furnished  to  the  Commis- 
sion. The  President  may  Ciuse  investirition  of  any  group  or  class  to  he  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiiatlon  rather  than  the  Ctvll  Rervtce 
CoiTunlssion.  Tbe  Atomic  Enerfcy  CommLision,  the  Director  of  Mutual  Security,  or  tbe  Secretary  of  SUtc  shall  certify  positions  of  a  hirh  deitree  of 
importance  or  sensitivity  for  which  Investigations  and  reports  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Bureau  U  Invcstlcatlon  rather  than  the  Civil  Serrlee 
Commission. 

The  transfer  of  Investigative  functions  is  to  be  efTectiiated  by  Oct.  9. 1962.  Investigations  poiding  la  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  on  that 
date  shall  be  comjiieted  by  the  Bureau  and  reports  thereon  furnished  the  Commission. 

.Appropriations  available  to  departments  and  agencies  for  which  investigations  are  made  unde  this  act  arc  available  for  advances  or  rclnborv- 
ment  to  the  investwating  agency  to  cover  the  cxst  of  -luch  inv«itigiUMMis. 

(Nora.— Public  Law  375.  82d  Cong.,  established  a  revolving  fund  of  Vl.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  these  purposes.) 
Restores  the  maximum  limit  in  weight  of  70  ^xjunds  and  the  maximum  limit  of  sire  of  100  Inches  in  girth  and  length  combined  for  rrorrxlncers  of  Knmd- 
reproduction  records  for  the  blind,  braille  writers,  and  oUmt  appliances  for  the  blmd. 
Effective  Apr.  19,  1952. 
Conflmts  that  certain  dviHan  employee*  of  the  Army,  Nary.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  exchanges.  Army  and  Air  Force  MaU<xi  Picture 
Service,  .N'avy  ship's  stores  ashore,  and  other  Arme<l  Forces  instrumentalities  conducted  for  the  betterment  of  personnel  of  the  Arme<l  Forces  are  not 
subject  to  laws  adimnistere<i  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission.     Requires  continuance  of  the  existing  practice  whereby  such  civilian  employees  liave 
been  fnmished  worlrmen's  compensation  and  employer's  liability  protection. 
Conlers  classified  civil-service  stifus  on  secretaries,  law  clerks,  and  secretaries  and  law  clerks  to  Federal  Judges  »  ho  are  involuntarily  separate^l  from  their 
positions  without  prejudice,  upon  passing  of  an  appropriate  noncompetitive  civil-service  eiamination  and  transfer  to  a  position  under  the  classified 
Civil  Service  within  1  year  after  separation  from  positions  in  the  judicial  branch. 
Increases  civil  service  retirement  fund  annuities  for  annuitants  and  survivors  of  deceased  annuitants  on  the  rolls  before  its  enactment.    The  increve  in 
armnity  ts  $3fl  for  each  full  «  months  an  annnity  was  received  l>efore  Oct.  1,  lObii,  with  a  matimuni  increase  of  1334  or  26  p«ce&t  ol  the  f'ttini  rate. 
a  bichever  is  lower.  — — — •  — », 

.Vo  annuity  is  increased  to  an  amount  In  excess  of  17.160.  The  increases  provided  (or  annuitants  will  not  operate  to  incrsMe  aimnltiea  of  their 
survivors.    The  increase  would  be  effective  the  first  day  of  the  .second  month  after  enactmei;t. 

The  increases  will  terminate  finally  on  June  30.  19.^5.    They  will  terminate  eariier  i'  the  ConjniTrers'  Price  Index  of  the  Bnrean  of  I  abor  8Ut  sties 

to  less  than  169.9  for  3  ctnsecuUve  months.    They  wiU  terminate  on  Jane  3f>,  19.M,  unless  an  appropriatian  is  mf»de  in  the  sppropn.ith.n  art  'or  the 

fiscal  year  19S5  or  an  earlie   one  for  tbe  .specific  purpose  of  compensating  the  civii  service  retirement  and  dJaability  fond  lor  U»e  cost  of  the 

during  the  fiscal  years  l»54  and  1U55. 

The  increase  may  be  waived  in  wTiting  ff  ft  wtmld  operate  to  deny  or  reduce  a  veteran's  pension. 

\  Committee  on  Retirement  Policy  for  Federal  Personnel  Is  created  composed  of  a  Chairman  iptw>lnted  by  the  ?re<»fdcn«  and.  ex  officio  the 
retary  of  the  Treasurv-,  the  Secretary  of  I'efense,  the  Chsirman  of  the  Monrd  of  f  iovfmors  of  the  Kedml  Reserve  System,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  and  the  Chairrain  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Tbe  committee  is  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  all  retirement  systemn  for 
ill  Federal  personnel  and  report  to  the  Congress  by  Dec.  31, 1953.  Appropriations  are  satborized  of  such  sums  as  may  be  necesearv  for  this  com- 
mittee. 
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Bill  -Vo. 


H.  R. 


3605 


H.  R.      43U 
(S.  356) 


H.  R.      8373 
(S.  2908) 


Explanation  of  provisions 


Toamendsec.  6of  Public  Law  134.  approved  July  6, 1945,  as  amended,  to  grant  annual  and  siek  leave  ptivUeges  to  certain 
taidefhiite  substitute  employees  m  the  postal  service. 

(.Vote.— This  bill  was  .unended  in  Senate  to  include  the  graduated  leave  plan,  and  both  provisions  are  incorporated 
into  PubUc  Law  233,  S2d  Cotig.) 
To  reclassify  the  positions  of  postniasters  and  postal  supervisora  and  to  provide  an  adjustment  in  the  annual  compensa- 
tion of  these  employees  in  the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Deisartment.    The  purpose  is  to  simi>lify  ar>d  modernise 
the  salary  and  clasaiflcation  schedules  of  postmasters  and  supervisors  appearing  in  Public  Law  U4,  7»th  Cong     as 
amended 


Action 


Incorporated    into    Public    Law 
(Xwe  U.  K.  2Ua,  p.  A4.S55.) 


233. 


To  tecrease  civU-servjce  retirement  ftmd  annuities  for  annuitants  and  survivors  of  deceased  aimuitants  on  ttw  rolto  Apr 
1,  1962.  The  incrcAse  in  annuities  is  $36  for  each  full  6  months  an  annuity  was  reeeived  before  Oct.  1,  Ui62,  with  a  "^«t! 
BBom  increase  of  $324,  or  2S  percent  of  the  existing  rate,  whicl>ever  is  lower. 


Incorporated    into    Public    Law    2C4, 
(See  11.  R.  244  and  S.  35'  ) 


Incorporated  in  S. 
House. 


3M&  as  passed  tbs 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  APPENDIX 

Legislation  approved  by  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Offlce  and  Civil  Service  during  the  82d  Cong.— Continued 

BILLS    PASSED    THK    HOUSB    AND    PENDING    IN    BE  NATS 


A4605 


H.  R.      2929 

(S.  018) 


n.R.      2390 


H.  R       5S90 


B.  a.    noi 


To  authorire  the  Postmaster  General  to  prohibit  or  regulate  the  use  of  Government  property  under  his  custody  and  con- 
trol for  the  parking  or  storage  of  vehicles.  Prohibits  parking  on  Federal  property  under  the  custody  of  the  Postmaster 
General.    Persons  violating  such  regulations  prescribed  by  tbe  Postmaster  General  may  be  fined  not  more  than  $25. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  provide  for  the  elimination  of  the  eighth  table,  entitled  "Offices  receiving  postal  savings 
deposlU,  the  nutnber  of  depositors,  and  the  amount  on  deposit,"  presently  carried  in  rhe  annual  rt>port  of  the  Rc>ard  of 
2""*«"«  o«  "*•  PosUl  Savings  System  and  listing  more  than  8,000  post  offices  which  are  depositories  in  the  Postal 
savings  8ystnn. 

To  autliorlte  the  Postmaster  General  to  Impound  mall  in  certain  cases  where  the  mall  is  being  used  to  defraud  or  send 
obscene  literature  more  frequently  than  previously  as  a  result  of  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  resulted  in 
refjuiring  tl»e  Post  Office  Dejwrtment  to  comply  with  the  Administrative  Pro«vlures  Act  Th»"  lecislation  Isdesicned 
to  prevent  exploiUtion  by  |iersons  »  ho  are  usine  tlie  mails  for  Illegal  puriwies  of  procedures  which  the  Post  Office 
l>e(iartment  plfice<l  into  effect  m  July  1961  based  on  the  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  compliance  with  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act 

To*mwi^  sw  3H41,  KeviSM]  Statutes,  rolatfnit  to  schedules  of  arrival  and  deptrture  of  the  mDil,  so  that  postraast*^!!  may 
torward  to  the  Pot»i>#w  fieneral  such  reports  ss  he  may  con.sider  necessary  Instead  of  completing  deUilcd  accounts 
of  arrivals  and  dcpvtares  of  star  routes  as  required  by  existing  law. 


Reported  from  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil   Service   Committee   Apr.    25, 

1951.  Passed  Bou.se  May  1,  19,';i. 
In  Senate  read  twice  and  plaoed  on 
calendar.  May  2. 1051. 

ReiKMied  from  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  May   12, 

1952.  Passed  Ho'ise  May  19.  1952. 

Reported  from  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  May  12, 
1952.  Passed  House  Mav  19,  1952. 
Reported  in  Senate  June  ».  1952. 


Reported  from  House  Post  Offiw  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  May  13, 
19R2.  Passed  House  May  19,  1952. 
Reported  in  Senate  June  18, 1952. 


BILLS   EIPOtTED   BT    COMMITTEE   AND    PENOINC    BEFOHE    HOUSE 


B.  R.        654 


H.  R,       7444 


7871 


Ibis  legislation  would  further  amend  the  Lloyd.  I^  Folletfe  amendment  to  a  I9I2  appropriation  act  so  as  to  write  Into  the 
law  the  re'iuiremeiit  that  recognition  tie  given  organirations  of  (xistal  and  Feileral  employees.  Officers  or  representa- 
tives of  large  orgsnitation*  representing  a  majority  of  tiie  employees  of  a  department  or  agency  or  subdivision  thereof 
would  have  the  right  to  present  grievances  in  liehalf  of  their  meml>ers  without  restnunt,  coercion,  iiiterferencv 
Intimidation,  or  reprlsai.  Any  violation  of  such  riuht  by  an  administrative  offlccr  would  be  catis«<  for  suspension,  re^ 
moval,  or  other  punitive  action.  Administrative  officers  would  be  requlre<i  to  confer  with  representatives  of  such 
naUooal  organ Irat ions,  upon  request  on  matters  of  poliry  affecting  working  conditions,  safety,  in-service  training. 
labor  management  co-)peratlon.  methods  of  a<ljusting  grievances,  apf>e!iLs,  granting  of  leave,  promotions,  demotions, 
rates  o»  pBjr.MKl  re<luction5  in  force.  Representatives  of  such  nstinnal  organitations  would  have  the  further  right  to 
solicit  msBiMnhip,  rollect  dues,  or  carry  on  any  other  lawful  activity  without  Intimidation,  coercion.  Interference  or 
re|>risaJ. 

To  permit  the  payment  ol  accrued  annual  leave  to  Public  Health  Service  officers  who  entered  the  armed  services  prior 
to  Nov.  II,  194.1.  and  because  of  a  ruling  by  the  Comptroller  General  were  denied  pavment  for  their  leave  accnie<J  but 
unused  at  that  time  although  otiier  civilian  officers  and  employees  who  entered  the  armed  services  during  the  same 
period  and  also  other  Public  Health  Service  officers  who  entered  the  armed  services  after  Nov.  11,  1(M3,  received  t>ay- 
mcnt  for  such  leave. 

The  Post  ma  ter  General  would  he  ant  horired  to  provide  for  the  use  in  first-  and  second-class  post  offices  for  fiO  days  Wfore 
any  general  election  of  a  special  ranceling  stamp  or  postmarking  die  bearing  a  legend  reminding  citiiens  of  the  coming 
election  and  urging  them  to  vote. 


Reported  from  House  Post  Office  and 
tivil  Service  Committee  June  25. 
1952. 


Reported  from  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  June  27. 
1952. 


Doi 


BILL  NOT  APPROVED  BT  THE   PRESIDENT 


B.  R.       6839 


Autborires  the  Post  Offlce  Depsrtmen'  for  a  period  of  10  years  to  make  contracts  for  the  leasing  of  property  for  postal 
purposes  which  provide  that  at  or  before  the  end  of  the  lease  period  title  shall  vest  in  the  United  Sutes.  The  lease 
periods  may  not  be  leas  than  8  nor  more  than  25  years.  Advertising  for  bids  Is  required,  and  titles  will  be  subject  to 
approval  of  the  Attorney  General  as  for  other  proiH-rty  acquisitions  except  that  any  agreement  may  be  put  into  effect 
after  request  but  prior  to  receipt  of  the  opinion  o(  th.-  Attorney  General. 

This  authority  may  be  exercised  with  re,<[>ect  to  existing  protierties  an'1  properties  on  which  there  will  be  later 
con.struclion  under  lea.se-purcha.se  agreements.  Land  purcha.s<>d  hy  the  Cnitefl  States  for  postal  purposes  may  be 
cieared  of  otisulete  and  outmoded  stiuctures,  and  new  structures  may  be  constructed  thereon  under  lease-purchase 
agreement. 

The  Postmaster  General  may  Include  in  such  lease-purchase  agreetrent  such  provisions  as  he,  In  his  discretion, 
may  deem  to  he  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  I'nited  States. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Post  Office  Dejiertment  for  poyment  of  rents  may  he  used  to  make  payments  under 
these  lea.se-purch.<tae  agreements,  but  no  such  api>ror>riated  funds  may  be  exjiended  to  acquire  title  to  property 
covered  by  any  such  agreement  before  the  end  of  the  leasehold  term  in  the  absi-nce  of  a  specific  appropriation  of 
fun<ls  for  such  ac'iui.'ition. 

No  proposed  lease-purchase  agreement  shall  he  executed  until  It  has  lx>en  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Com- 
mittees on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  and  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


Reported  from  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  Mar.  17, 
1952.  Passed  House  Apr.  30,  1952. 
Re|K)rted  in  Senate  June  20,  1952. 
Pas,sed  Senate  amended,  July  4, 1952. 
House  agrees  to  Senate  amendments 
July  6,  1952,  not  approved  by  the 
President. 


Alominam  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

T 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  LYLE,  JR. 

or   TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  LYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  less  than  2 
years  ago,  shortly  after  the  outbreak  in 
Korea,  it  was  determined  that  this  coun- 
try's aluminum  production  capacity 
must  be  doubled  in  order  to  meet  our 
defense  needs. 

Today  on  the  Gulf  coast  of  Texas, 
near  my  home  city.  Corpus  Christi, 
glands  a  gleaming  new  structure,  the 
San  Patricio  County  aluminum  reduc- 
tion plant  of  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.. 
the  first  of  two  plants  which  represent 
an  immediate  investment  of  $130,000,- 
000  in  the  production  of  a  metal  which 
Is  vital  to  our  country's  defense  and 
peacetime  needs. 

-  Tfie  significance  of  what  is  being  ac- 
complished by  private  industry  in  the 


field  of  national  preparedness  Is  ably 
summed  up  in  the  address  of  the  Hon- 
orable Jess  Larson,  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration,  one  of 
a  small  group  of  Government  represent- 
atives who  initiated  and  put  into  action 
the  program  of  which  the  San  Patricio 
County  plant  is  a  part. 

I  take  pleasure  in  inserting  In  the 
Record  an  excerpt  from  Mr.  Larson's  ad- 
dress, delivered  at  the  dedication  of  the 
huge  alvmiinum  plant  in  Texas: 

As  a  country  servant  who  has  seen  tbe 
aluminum  Industry  resolutely  face  and 
grimly  surmount  a  national  crisis,  I  see 
In  thla  occasion  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world. 

Two  short  years  ago  scarcity  of  this  magic 
metal,  aluminum,  threatened  to  lmF>ede  our 
power  as  a  Nation.  It  threatened  to  re- 
duce our  abUlty  to  aasert  to  hostile  forces 
loose  In  the  world  In  unmistakable  terms 
what  the  American  answer  to  aggression  is 
and   always  will  be. 

Today,  as  symbolized  by  the  opening  of 
this  great  plant,  representing  a  private  In- 
vestment of  more  than  $80,000,000,  we  can 
and  with  assurance  state  that  there  will 
be  enough  aluminum  to  supply  our  emer- 
gency needs  for  security  and  still  take  care 


of  the  domestic  demands  for  the  foresee- 
able future.  We  Americans  have  always 
been  proud  of  oiu-  can-do  spirit.  Again  we 
can  share  with  pride  this  event  and  vow 
that  the  accomplishments  such  a"  we  wit- 
ness here  today  will  extend  to  all  strategic 
metals  vital  to   our  existence. 

A  fact  uniquely  brought  Into  fociis  by 
this  plant  being  put  Into  production  Is  that 
private  enterprise  with  the  t\ld  and  counsel 
of  Government  planning,  did  It  alone.  Cer- 
tainly considering  the  abuse  and  criticism 
heaped  upon  private  Industry  from  time  to 
time,  we  may  say  the  feat  Is,  Indeed,  re- 
markable. Therefore,  rather  than  recog- 
nize the  dedication  of  this  plant  In  terms 
of  engines  and  tons  of  capacity  and  pro- 
duction, and  so  forth,  let  me  cite  what  seems 
to  me  to  be  more  Impwrtant,  a  tribute  to  free 
enterprise  and  to  good  government. 

Together,  big  business,  If  you  want  to  call 
It  that,  and  Government  have  created  alu- 
minum production  which  guarantees  ade- 
quate supply  for  our  mllltjiry  needs  and  for 
our  growing  markets  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  There  will  have  been  a  few  squab- 
bles In  our  big  family  along  the  way,  per- 
haps, but  like  all  good  families  this  Amer- 
ican team  has  been  able  to  settle  the  quar- 
rels In  our  own  councils  at  home  and  present 
to  the  world  a  united  front.  Nothing  could 
be  more  Important  to  our  national  welfare 
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now    or    tomorrow.      That   Is   tha    American 
way. 

Let  me,  If  you  will,  reminisce  with  you  a 
bit. 

My  connection  with  the  aluminum  Indus- 
try over  the  last  6  years  haa  been  unique 
an!  extraordinarily  Interesting  lor  a  coun- 
try boy  from  OlLlahoma.  As  general  coun- 
sel and  Administrator  of  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration, later  as  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services.  I  bad  the  responsibility  of  ac- 
tively negotiating  the  disposal  of  the  World 
War  n  Oovemment-owned  plants,  that  la, 
the  ones  that  were  capable  of  economic  op- 
eration. As  you  know,  some  of  these  plants 
were  sold  to  the  Reynolds  Metals  Co.  I  also 
negotiated  the  agreement  with  the  Alumi- 
num Co.  of  America  that  made  most  of  that 
company's  numerous  and  valuable  patents 
available  to  the  industry  either  royalty-free 
or  at  a  very  modest  royalty  rate.  These 
patents  ran  the  entire  gauntlet  of  the  in- 
dustry from  production  of  alumina  and 
aluminum  fliiorlde  to  the  oonttnuoua  east- 
ing of  Ingots  and  the  production  of  many  ol 
the  alloys  now  commonly  used. 

As  a  result  of  these  de\-elopinents,  and 
carried  on  by  Reynolds  Itself,  the  aluminum 
capacity  of  the  United  States  in  private  own- 
ership has  increased  about  87  percent  above 
the  prewar  capacity;  and  an  industry  which 
was  once  dominated  by  one  company,  was 
now  divided  among  three  companies  in  the 
ratio  of  approximately  60  percent  for  the 
Aluminum  Co.,  of  America,  30  percent  for 
Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  and  20  percent  for 
Kaiser. 

The  increase  in  production  in  the  number 
of  procedures  resulting  from  the  Govern- 
ment disposal  has  greatly  improved  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Industry  and  has  resounded  to 
the  advantage  of  the  entire  country. 

Oiu:  accomplishments  ware  not  easy.  The 
Ink  of  the  contracts  which  finally  disposed 
of  the  plants  to  ReyiMlds  Metals  Co. 
was  hardly  dry  before  the  Korean  incident 
'  brought  vividly  to  the  attention  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  general  public  the  Insuffl- 
dency  of  our  aluminum  capacity  to  supply 
the  industry's  needs  in  a  global  war  or  even 
in  a  period  of  large -scale  military  prepara- 
tion. During  this  emergency  there  was  no 
provision  in  law  to  permit  the  Government 
to  construct  manufacturing  plants,  and  I 
might  say  as  an  aside  in  my  personal  opinion 
wisely  so.  as  was  in  the  defense  plant  cor- 
porations In  the  last  war.  It  was  necessary 
to  provide  for  the  greatly  Increased  indus- 
trial capacity  deemed  necessary  for  our  de- 
fense efforts  through  the  medium  of  expan- 
sion of  privately  owned  free  enterprise  in 
America. 

A  flrst  expansion  program  of  approxiir.ate- 
ly  320.000  tons  of  aluminum  ingot  was  In- 
augurated, but  before  it  could  be  completed, 
the  second  program  of  approximately  335.000 
tons  was  announced  as  being  negotiated, 
aside  from  a  mere  54.000  tons  which  had 
been  allocated  to  a  subsidiary  of  one  of  the 
copper  mining  companies.  The  two  pro- 
grams have  been  carried  out  in  roughly  equal 
amounts  by  the  three  Integrated  producers 
of  aluminum  in  this  country.  It  has  been 
accomplished  entirely  by  private  enterprise, 
and  with  private  capital,  with  Government 
assistance  confined  to  an  accelerated  amor- 
tization, 5-year  procurement  contracts, 
and  in  one  case  the  guarantee  of  Govern- 
ment loans  to  finance  the  program. 

As  a  result  of  this  expansion,  the  alumi- 
num capacity  of  this  country  which  as  you 
will  remember  was  increased  by  87  percent 
through  the  disposal  of  the  Government- 
owned  plants,  underwent  a  further  expan- 
sion of  approximately  83  percent  of  the  total, 
so  that  our  present  economic  capacity  is 
250  percent  greater  than  It  was  before  World 
War  n. 

While  some  of  the  plants  bvUlt  at  Govern- 
ment expense  during  World  War  II  had  to 
be  atMUlduned  iaecau^  of  uneconnmto.  Inca- 


tions  which  had  made  them  unable  to  com- 
pete under  normal  conditions,  the  plants 
being  oonstnicted  under  this  program,  in- 
cluding this  plant,  are  in  every  way  com- 
]3etltlve  among  each  other,  and  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  were  older  faellltieB. 

There  Is  another  feature  in  the  present 
expansion  program  which  I  am  sure  is  very 
gratifying  to  the  residents  of  this  great  area, 
as  It  Is  to  me  coming  from  your  neighbor- 
ing State  of  Oklahoma.  That  U  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  pres- 
ent expansion  is  located  here  In  the  Outf 
coast  area.  Of  the  785,000  tons  of  alumi- 
num capacity  existing  prior  to  this  expan- 
sion program,  only  about  23  percent  was 
from  plants  located  in  the  Gtilf  Coast  States 
of  Texas,  Arkansas,  and  Alabama.  Of  the 
655,000  tons  which  will  be  produced  uader 
the  cturent  expansion  program,  all  but 
138,000  tons  will  be  located  in  these  SUtes. 
with  the  addition  of  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Hence,  when  the  program  Is  completed,  over 
40  percent  of  all  of  the  primary  aluminum 
produced  in  the  United  States  wlU  come 
from  plants  in  Texas.  Louisiana.  Arkansas, 
and  Aiabanut.  This  means  a  great  field  eco- 
nomically for  the  South  and  the  Southwest. 
Nor  Is  it  likely  to  end  at  this  part  of  the 
story.  As  Richard  Reynolds  has  pointed 
out  to  you,  over  the  near  future  fabricating 
plants  depeiKlent  on  material  produced  from 
the  new  facilities  may  be  expected  to  spring 
up  in  lar^  numbers  adjacent  to  these  plants 
and  this  plant  In  particular  Moreover ,  such 
further  expansion  of  the  aliunlnum  Indus- 
try as  can  be  predicted  over  the  next  few 
years  wlU  almost  certainly  be  located  tn  this 
area  because  of  the  relatively  cheap  natural 
gas  to  provide  the  vast  quantity  of  power 
necessary  for  the  prtxluctlon  of  aluminum. 
Here,  again,  we  see  the  dynamics  of  Amer- 
ican  free-enterprise  operation. 

This  plant  which  Is  being  dedicated  today 
Is  one  of  those  plants  under  the  first  ex- 
pansion program.  It  is  in  every  way  a  credit 
to  the  owner  and  builder,  the  Reynolds  Met- 
als Co.  It  Is  another  testimonial  of  their 
foresightednesB  and  their  enterprise  It  has 
been  under  construction  only  the  brief  pe- 
riod of  14  months. 

This  remarkable  feat  of  construction  Is, 
of  course,  due  only  partly  to  the  excelletxt 
management  plannmg.  Those  of  us  who 
are  familiar  with  the  dlfflcultles  encountered 
between  blueprints  and  final  production 
fully  realize  that  Gulf  coast  labor  earned 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  making  this 
plant  possible.  I  commend  the  construc- 
tion crew  and  all  of  the  artisans  and  trades- 
men who  sped  this  work,  knowing  Its  tm- 
portanoe  to  the  Nation  and  to  the  freedom 
of  the  world. 

All  United  States  producers  have  already 
agreed  that  two-thirds  of  their  663,OC0  tons 
of  new  capacity,  or  442,000  tons  a  year,  must 
be  made  available  for  the  next  6  years  to 
the  independent  fabricators  In  this  Nation 
of  ours — fabricators  of  aluminum,  that  U. 
Thereafter,  after  that  5-year  period,  25  per- 
cent of  the  663.000  tons  or  165.000  tons  a 
year  equivalent  t<i  330.000,000  pounds  per 
year  more  than  the  peak  annual  output  In 
this  country  prior  to  World  War  n  must 
be  made  available  to  the  Independent  fab- 
ricators of  atumlnum  In  this  country  for 
a  jjeriod  of  15  years.  Thus,  for  the  next 
30  years,  the  independent  fabricators  of  alu- 
minum are  reasonably  assured  more  primary 
aluminum  than  was  produced  In  this  coun- 
try in  any  year  prior  to  World  War  II. 

This  commitment  was  made  by  Reynolds 
Metals  Co.  and  others  without  any  guar- 
anty at  all  that  a  single  pound  of  this 
aluminum  win  be  taken  by  these  fabrica- 
tors, or  that  the  Government  will  take  any 
of  this  aluminum  during  this  15-year  pe- 
riod— that  la,  aluminum  to  which  I  refer. 
Again,  let  me  emphasise  that  this  and 
other  plants  like  It,  open  up  completely 
new   vl&taa  of  employment,  new  pruducu. 


and  resulting  Incroaeed  comforts  in  life  and 
the  standard  of  living  lor  all  of  us. 

It  Is  a  very  happy  note  to  me  that  while  big 
business,  so-called,  may  have  built  this  plant. 
It  pre&ages  busier,  better  times  ahead  lor 
smaller  manufacturers  and  fabricators.  It 
aasoras  them  of  a  aource  of  supply  that  will 
enable  them  to  keep  the  stream  of  goods, 
some  already  famous  to  us.  and  many  more 
In  research  and  development  stage,  constant- 
ly and  continuously  reaching  the  American 
consumer. 

Here  again,  Indtistry— big  Industry,  If  you 
will — and  Oovernmmt  have  combined  their 
efforts  to  foster  and  protect  small  buslneas. 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  this  Is 
within  the  Amvlcan  tradition. 

We  have  woven  Into  oib-  national  belief 
that  there  would  be  enougti  of  everything  to 
go  around  for  all,  that  there  would  never  be 
a  note  of  dieeenskm  to  rot  away  the  fabric 
from  all  of  this. 

These  words,  as  you  may  Judge  by  this 
plant,  are  not  speculative  philosophy.  This 
Reynolds  Metals  plant  make  tbem  a  reality 
far  more  potent  than  all  of  the  oratory  In  th« 
world,  but  small  business  stands  to  benefit 
frotn  all  of  this 

What  sbqut  big  boslneas,  the  big  busi- 
ness you  hear  smeared  every  so  often,  the 
big  industries  that  call  upon  the  highest  type 
of  ingenuity  and  iiMinay<^ment  to  be  success- 
ful? It  is  time  we  paid  tng  business  Its 
proper  recognition,  and  with  the  proper  trib- 
ute to  its  leaders.  There  couldn't  be  a  better 
occasion  than  this.  In  my  opinion.  The 
American  corporation  executives  and  indus- 
trial engineers  who  devise  and  plan  for 
greater  production  within  the  philosophy  of 
free  enterprise  often  come  into  the  field  of 
criticism  because  they  represent  bigness  in 
business.  So.  too.  big  government  has  its 
share  of  criticism.  We  should  never  forget 
that  la  our  economy  today,  as  never  before, 
that  slae  is  not  an  apt  or  wise  standard  by 
which  to  Jtidge  a  human  endeavor.  Big  busi- 
ness is  no  larger  than  the  small  voice  of  the 
consumer  which  dictates  to  It.  And  big  gov- 
ernment, we  should  always  remember,  is  no 
larger  than  the  voice  of  the  Individual  voter 
which  dicutes  that  (temocracy  and  free  en- 
terprise shall  wcrk  today  for  survival  and 
better  futures  and  the  all-important  con- 
sumer and  voter  Is  thus  one  and  the  same 
person. 

There  is  no  question  that  uiuler  our  sys- 
tem of  free  enterprise  men  are  stimulated  to 
do  greater  things  than  in  a  regimented  econ- 
omy. That  stimulation  baa  made  \sa  greet 
and  is  making  us  strong  and  stronger  in  the 
world  today  where  the  test  of  strength  is  the 
ultimate  in  protecting  oiir  heritage  of 
freedom. 

The  construction  and  operation  of  thle 
aluminum  plant  is  another  stimulus  added 
to  the  mighty  muscle  at  Onele  Bern,  muscle 
that  must  and  will  work  for  [>eace. 

I  do  not  agree  with  thoee  who  profess  to 
believe  that  all  big  buataeee  la  bed.  To  sus- 
pect all  suooesaful  executives  as  oppressors 
and  exploiters  of  the  mass  and  file  of  people 
Is  dolus  grave  dlaeervlce  to  men  wiio  un- 
selSshly  and  patriotically  are  building  a  na- 
Uonal  economy  while  criOce  wall  and  potnt 
with  alarm  to  their  growth.  I  grant  you  that 
Communists  point  with  alarm  to  their 
growth.  I  grant  you  that  Communists  adopt 
this  partlciilar  line.  I  also  grant  you  that 
eotne  corporation  executives — very  few  of 
t*»««n — may  go  to  excesses.  But  as  we  chart 
the  cotirse  of  the  ezpaaetaB  of  ttUs  country 
In  commercial  and  biMliMai  fields,  we  must 
recogntee  that  our  captains  of  industry  have 
held  the  helm  through  strenuous  tlmss. 
They  have  produced  an  economy  beneficial 
to  the  public  at  large  over  a  long  period  of 
time.  That  Is  the  unasBallable  over-all  rec- 
ord of  American  big  buslnees. 

We  read  In  the  history  of  our  progress  as  a 
nation  of  the  flrst  exfjanalon  of  overseas  com- 
merce that  led  In  many  respects  to  our  In- 
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diistrlal  expansion  here  at  home.  There  Is 
still  a  place  for  the  captains  of  mdustry  to- 
day. Just  as  there  was  the  captains  of  the  old 
sailing  clippers  that  sailed  out  in  the  days  of 
our  forefathers  to  Europe  and  many  parts 
of  the  world  to  sell  and  distribute  American 
products. 

Assuredly  the  Industrialists  were  no  less 
captains  of  industry  in  establishing  produc- 
tion of  goods  for  the  ships  to  carry  abroad. 
I  use  the  phrase  "captains  of  industry"  ad- 
visedly here  in  referring  to  the  people  who 
made  this  possible,  with  the  cooperation  of 
Government,  the  establishment  of  this  alu- 
minum plant  and  others  foremost  in  the 
aluminum  Industry. 

Too  often.  I  think,  we  dwell  too  much 
upon  the  teamwork  of  such  organizations  as 
this  great  Reynolds  Metala  Co.  without  giv- 
ing due  credit  to  the  Individuals  who,  by 
vision,  training,  and  natural  gifts,  serve  as 
the  organizers  of  the  team,  and  as  leaders 
in  advancing  new  enterprise.  In  my  expe- 
rience as  a  Federal  administrator  in  the  par- 
ticular field  in  which  I  have  been  a  public 
aervant,  I  have  had  many  dealings  with  men 
who  captain  our  industrial  teams.  I  have 
found  invariably  that  they  are  patriotic 
Americans  and  men  who  do  not  spare  them- 
selves once  the  need  of  the  Nation  is  mani- 
fest to  them.  I  publicly  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  sacrifies  that  these  outstanding 
business  leaders  have  made  of  their  per- 
sonal time  and  labor.  There  can  l>e  no  more 
compelling  proof  that  Government  can  aid 
free  enterprise  and  that  free  enterprise  is 
a  strong  and  vital  ally  of  Government.  I 
am  prepared  to  forecast  with  conviction  as 
evidence  of  this  teamwork,  we  as  a  Nation 
win  be  self-sufficient  In  aluminum.  In  fact. 
It  Is  my  personal  belief  that,  with  our  present 
program  being  completed,  this  goal  has  been 
accomplished.  We  are  now  realizing  after 
much  planning  and  work  our  full  defense 
potential  of  aluminum.  This  potential  it 
must  always  be  said  will  be  a  great  boon 
to  our  expanding  economy  when  the  threat 
of  war  is  ended. 

As  a  public  official  I  would  be  remiss  while 
paying  tribute  to  the  men  of  Industry  who 
sometimes  come  under  fire  unless  I  said 
something  about  a  situation  peculiar  to 
our  times.  In  these  days  of  stresses  and 
strains,  tensions  and  anxieties.  It  Is  per- 
fectly understandable  how  criticism  of  the 
Government  and  the  people  connected  with 
it  fiares  up  like  bad  tempers.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  the  criticism  will  not  continue 
In  some  respects  to  be  unfair  in  regard  to 
honest  mistakes.  Fair-minded  men  know 
that  in  times  of  stress,  feelings  rise  and 
mistakes  are  often  magnified.  Great  accom- 
plishments are  pathetically  minimized.  I 
do  not  speak  in  this  vein  solely  for  myself, 
but  for  all  those  men  and  women  who  strive 
to  make  an  honest  and  efficient  record  in 
Government  and  in  serving  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  America. 

As  a  final  word,  when  I  review  the  expan- 
sion and  progress  of  big  business,  I  recall  the 
sense  of  fair  play  in  the  efforts  to  maintain 
an  open  and  fair  policy  in  my  activities  be- 
tween business  and  Goveriunent  that  have 
prevailed. 

We  all  look  to  the  day  when  we  in  this 
great  land  of  ours  can  put  oiir  ingenuity  to 
work  in  the  development  of  those  things 
which  will  make  the  plight  of  man  easier 
and  happier,  and  when  the  threat  of  war 
and  pestilence  is  removed  we  will  turn  our 
full,  best  efforts  to  developing  such  vast  new 
uses  for  this  magic  metal,  aluminum,  that 
whole  worlds  of  new  endeavor  will  be  opened 
up  to  us.  Not  only  will  we  be  so  fortunate 
to  have  aluminum  available  to  replace  some 
of  our  irreplaceable  natural  reserves  as  they 
are  used  to  the  point  of  diminishing  return, 
but  we  will  perhaps  see  whole  communities 
of  housing  built  almost  entirely  from  alumi- 
num. We  will  see  more  and  more  aluminum 
goods  In  the  production  of  automobiles,  rail- 
road equipment,  heavy  Industrial  equipment 


of  all  kinds,  building  materials,  and  in  many 
Other  fields. 

While  the  Impetus  of  this  field  of  research 
and  development  must  and  will  continue  to 
spring  primarily  from  that  which  Is  dyntim- 
Ically  Inherent  in  oiir  whole  system  of  free 
enterprise,  the  resources  of  our  Government 
will  likewise  be  utilized  In  coordinating 
such  research  and  development  toward  the 
end  of  the  greatest  improvement  for  its  uses 
by  mankind.  It  means,  all  this  signifies, 
that  business  can  exist  and  grow  within  the 
limits  of  our  form  of  government.  It  Is 
striking  proof  that  we  can  live  and  work 
together  for  a  future  that  promises  to  ful- 
fill the  American  dream  of  democracy  in 
government,  in  business,  in  everyday  living 
for  all  of  ua. 


Failure  To  Preserve  the  Social  Secnrity 
Insurance  Rights  Already  Earned  by 
Workers  Who  Become  Disabled  Can 
Mean  the  Lots  of  Thousands  of  Dollars 
to  the  Workers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  for  the  long  run  the  most 
Important  part  of  H.  R.  7800  is  the  pro- 
vision which  protects  the  rights  of  the 
blind,  the  maimed,  and  the  chronically 
ill,  and  I  am  surprised  that  any  appreci- 
able opposition  would  have  developed 
against  this  provision.  Under  present 
law  these  unfortunate  people  are  grossly 
discriminated  against.  A  man  may  con- 
tribute very  substantial  sums  to  the  pro- 
gram over  the  years  but  let  him  suffer 
some  major  accident  or  crippling  disease 
which  makes  It  impossible  for  him  to 
keep  up  his  payments,  and  he  loses  some 
or  all  of  his  protection. 

Now  private  life  insurance  and  na- 
tional service  life  insurance  for  the  serv- 
icemen face  this  same  problem  and  they 
solve  it  by  providing  for  a  waiver  of 
premium  for  persons  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled.  United 
States  Government  life  insurance  pro- 
viding this  protection  to  soldiers  of  the 
First  World  War  did  not  even  require 
permanence  of  the  disability.  Many  of 
the  largest  life  Insurance  companies  pro- 
vide for  this  waiver  of  premium  auto- 
matically as  a  standard  part  of  an  ordi- 
nary life  contract.  Other  companies 
provide  for  it  on  payment  of  a  small 
extra  premium.  One  hundred  and  nine- 
teen private  life  insurance  companies  op- 
erating in  the  United  States  now  offer  a 
waiver  of  premium  for  permanent  and 
total  disability.  Over  half  the  contracts 
currently  being  written  include  such  a 
clause. 

Those  who  pay  into  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  and  then  lose  part  or 
all  of  their  protection  because  they  can 
no  longer  work  do  not  understand  why 
we  have  failed  to  give  them  the  same 
fair  treatment  that  we  give  the  service- 
man who  buys  United  States  Govern- 
ment life  insurance  or  the  same  fair 


treatment  that  the  private  company 
gives  its  policyholders. 

I  quote  from  a  letter  from  one  of  these 
unfortunate  people: 

In  1946  (due  to  a  heart  condition)  It  was 
necessary  for  me  to  quit  work  and  then  my 
social  security  stopped.  At  that  time  I  had 
10  full  years  paid  in  on  the  amount  of 
$29,442,  Just  a  few  hundred  under  the  max- 
imum amount.  I  tried  at  that  time  to  have 
my  position  held  in  status  quo  but  was  in- 
formed that  lit]  couldn't  be  done.  •  •  • 
I  am  sure  that  there  are  hundreds  in  my 
condition. 

In  truth,  there  are  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  the  same  condition.  It  is  es- 
timated that  among  those  persons  now 
receiving  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
ance benefits  there  are  about  75.000  to 
100.000  who  would  have  their  benefits 
increased  by  the  kind  of  waiver-of -pre- 
mium clause  contained  In  H.  R.  7800. 
Most  persons  who  would  benefit,  of 
course,  are  not  yet  on  the  rolls.  Per- 
haps half  a  million  persons  under  65  are 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  and 
would  meet  the  eligibility  conditions  of 
this  bill  immediately.  They  would  be 
help>ed  when  they  reach  65  and  their 
families  would  be  helped  in  the  event 
of  their  death  because  the  period  of  dis- 
ability would  be  excluded  from  consid- 
eration in  figuring  eligibility  for  bene- 
fits and  the  amount  of  the  benefit. 
Each  year  many  more  persons  would  be 
benefited  by  this  provision,  and  con- 
versely failure  to  enact  the  disability- 
freeze  provisions  in  H.  R.  7800  would 
mean  an  injustice  to  a  growing  number 
of  chronically  ill  and  disabled  persons. 

Here  are  quotations  from  some  other 
letters : 

I  am  In  my  sixtieth  year  and  would  very 
much  like  to  maintain  my  position  until  I 
am  65  and  eligible  to  receive  benefits.  I 
retired  on  the  doctor's  advice.  •  •  •  It 
does  seem  as  if  there  should  be  some  pro- 
vision •  •  •  that  should  permit  me  to 
•     •     •     preserve  my  stattis  in  the  system. 

Here  Is  another: 

Unfortunately  I  am  now  being  penalized 
each  year  until  I  will  receive  only  minimum 
benefits  at  age  65,  instead  of  maximum  had  I 
not  lost  my  health. 

In  terms  of  dollars  the  help  which  dis- 
abled workers  and  their  families  will  de- 
rive from  the  freeze  provision  would  be 
substantial.  Take  the  case  of  a  worker 
who  is  now  age  65  and  drawing  old-age 
benefits.  He  was  in  covered  employment 
from  the  start  of  the  social  security  pro- 
gram until  he  became  disabled  in  the 
beginning  of  1944  at  age  57.  If  his  wages 
averaged  $150  a  month  during  the  time 
he  was  in  covered  employment,  his 
monthly  benefits  at  the  time  of  his  dis- 
ablement back  in  1944  would  have  been 
$56.30 — had  he  been  old  enough  to  claim 
it  at  that  time.  In  1952,  however,  when 
he  reached  age  65  and  could  start  draw- 
ing his  benefit,  It  had  shrunk  to  $43.50. 
From  here  on  out  he  is  suffering  each 
month  a  virtual  punishment  for  having 
been  disabled  these  8  years.  This  bill 
prevents  this  from  happening.  Imme- 
diately— that  is  from  the  day  the  "freeze" 
provision  takes  effect — until  the  day  he 
dies  it  would  put  into  his  hands  $12.80 
more  per  month.  Even  with  the  reduced 
life  expectancy  of  a  seriously  disabled 
person  at  that  age,  it  would  preserve  for 
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him  a  total  of  $1,400  in  old-age  benefits. 

Or  take  the  case  of  a  worker  who  is  not 
yet  old  enough  to  be  drawing  benefits 
now,  say  a  man  who  became  covered 
under  the  law  by  the  1950  Amend- 
ments, that  is  in  January  1951.  Assume 
he  becomes  disabled  in  1961.  at  age  55 
having  averaged  until  then  $200  in 
monthly  earnings.  Ten  years  later,  when 
he  reaches  age  65  he  would  be  eligible  for 
a  monthly  old-age  benefit  of  $65  pro- 
vided his  rights  are  frozen  as  of  the  day 
he  became  disabled.  Otherwise,  his 
benefit  will  be  $14.70  a  month  less.  The 
total  that  is  at  stake  for  this  worker  is 
$1,625. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  talking  only 
about  the  worker  himself.  What  is 
equally  important — to  most  of  them 
probably  a  great  deal  more  so — is  the 
preservation  of  the  full  rights  of  his  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  Assuming  that 
in  each  case  I  have  cited,  the  worker 
upon  reaching  age  65  had  a  wife  5  years 
younger  than  himself,  the  total  finan- 
cial value  of  the  old-age  and  survivors 
benefits  which  this  bill  would  preserve 
for  the  two  of  them — assuming  no  child- 
ren's benefits  were  payable — would  dou- 
ble. These  old  folks  should  not  be  asked 
to  forfeit  such  amounts;  they  can  ill 
afford  to  do  so.  Nor  should  the  death  of 
the  breadwinner  after  years  of  disability 
but  prior  to  attainment  of  age  65  be  per- 
mitted any  longer  to  jeopardize  benefits 
payable  under  our  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  system  to  his  surviving  de- 
pendents, especially  his  minor  children. 

Mr.  Speaker.  $2,800.  $3,250,  $14,400  or, 
for  that  matter  even  $200,  of  old-age  and 
survivors  protection  are  sizable  amounts 
for  the  average  aged  couple.  I  cannot 
see  why  such  financial  losses  should  be 
inflicted  upon  aged  people — aged  people, 
mind  you,  who  have  been  made  helpless 
by  a  total  disability  and  hence  unable  to 
accumulate  any  savings — or  upon  their 
survivors  who  In  all  likelihood  have 
shared  with  them  the  sacrifices  imposed 
by  their  affliction. 


September  18  is  Chiropractic  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  K.  McCONNELL,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  McCONNELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  pay  a  tribute  to  a  good  neighbor, 
a  good  citizen,  a  good  constituent,  who 
lives  and  practices  his  profession  in  a 
spacious  house  just  a  few  blocks  from 
where  I  live  in  the  unrivaled  beauty 
and  graciousness  of  Montgomery  County. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into  con- 
troversy over  any  method  of  practice  of 
the  healing  art.  nor  to  endorse  or  to 
condemn  any  school  of  healing. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  speak  of  the  life 
and  works  of  Dr.  Wray  Hughes  Hcp- 
ki.ns,  who  has  made  himself  a  leader  in 
his  profession  and  in  his  community,  a 
widely  known  lecturer  and  writer,  and  a 
valued  citizen  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict Dr.  Hopkins  has  practiced  chi- 
ropractic in  Ardmore  for  29  years. 


Chiropractic  Day.  September  18,  was 
first  proposed  by  Dr.  Wray  Hughes  Hop- 
kins to  mark  observance  of  the  historical 
date  on  which  Dr.  Daniel  David  Palmer 
rediscovered  the  principles  of  chiroprac- 
tic and  gave  a  new  science  of  healing 
to  the  world. 

Endorsed  and  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Chiropractic  Association  and  other 
professional  organizations.  Chiropractic 
Day  is  internationally  observed  each 
September  18  by  chiropractors. 

Chiropractic  Day  stands  as  a  monu- 
ment to  Dr.  Hopkins. 

Dr.  Hopkins  Is  now  serving  his  second 
term  as  president  of  the  Licensed  Chi- 
ropractors' Association  of  Pennsylvania 
and  of  its  successor  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Chiropractors'  Research 
Society,  and  as  editor  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Chiropractors'  Journal.  He  is  a 
prominent  member  of  the  National  Chi- 
ropractic Association  and  a  fellow  of  the 
International  College  of  Chiropractors. 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  urged  his  fellow  chi- 
ropractors to  give  practical  meaning  to 
the  observance  of  Chiropractic  Day  by 
sending  a  promising  student  to  his  own 
alma  mater. 

In  spite  of  a  busy  professional  life. 
Dr.  Hopkins  has  found  time  to  indulge 
himself  in  his  hobbies:  Travel,  photog- 
raphy, and  writin?.  He  has  traveled  all 
over  North  America  and  Europe;  has 
taken  thousands  of  still  and  moving  pic- 
tures, and  has  published  one  book  on 
his  travels.  Europe's  Charm  Is  Calling. 
Another  manuscript.  Heroes  in  Huts,  an 
historical  novel  based  on  the  dreadful 
winter  of  Gen.  George  Washington  and 
his  troops  at  Valley  Forge,  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Freedom  Foundation  at 
Valley  Forge  this  autumn.  Valley  Forge 
is,  of  course,  precisely  10  miles  distant 
from  where  we  live  in  Ardmore. 

Under  leave,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  insert 
In  the  Record  an  article  by  Dr.  Wray 
Hughes  Hopkins  on  Chiropractic  Day: 

September  18:  Chibopkactic  Dat 
(By  Wray  Hughes  Hopktos.  D.  C,  Pb.  C. 
Ardmore,  Pa.;  president,  Pennsylvania 
Chiropractors'  Research  Society;  editor. 
Pennsylvania  Chiropractors'  Journal;  orig- 
inator of  the  obserrance  of  Chiropractic 
Day) 

Thursday,  September  18.  1952,  is  a  red- 
letter  day  for  chiropractors  throughout  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  many  foreign 
countries. 

That  day  will  be  obcerved  by  the  chiro- 
practic profession  by  every  appropriate  means 
as  the  fifty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  dis- 
covery of  chiropractic  by  the  late  Dr.  Daniel 
David  Palmer,  founder  of  chiropractic. 

Today  more  than  22.800  chiropractors  prac- 
tice their  science  and  art.  Chiropractic  Is 
the  second  largest  profession  of  healing,  and 
Its  exponents  In  Uttle  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury have  raised  It  to  a  Arm  basis  of  profes- 
sional skill  and  ethical  standards. 

Chiropractic  today  enjoys  the  prestige, 
standing,  and  material  rewards  of  other  pro- 
fessional bodlee. 

or  THE  BEGINNING 

AU  chiropractors  Icnow  the  story  of  Dr. 
Palmer's  first  adjiistment  of  Harvey  LlUard, 
and  of  how  I>Ulard,  who  had  suffered  from 
an  approximate  90-p)ercent  loss  of  hearing 
acuity  for  30  years,  was  found  by  careful  and 
Impartial  examination  at  the  hands  of  his 
own  medical  physician.  Dr.  A.  B.  Hender. 
to  have  recovered  his  fuU  auditory  capacity 
after  treatment  by  Dr.  Palmer. 


The  basic  principle  of  chiropractic  U  th« 
premise  that  the  nerve  system  controls  aU 
other  systems  and  physiological  functions  of 
the  human  body,  and  that  Interference  with 
the  nerve  control  of  these  systems  impairs 
their  proper  functioning  and  Induoes  disease 
by  rendering  the  body  lea  resistant  to  In- 
fection or  other  exciting  causes. 

The  chiropractor  Is  a  physician — a  special 
kind  of  physician,  and  as  such  Is  engaged 
In  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment 
of  disease  and  In  the  promotion  of  public 
health  and  welfare. 

TUklUta   IN   OIACMOSIS 

Chiropractors  are  trained  in  all  methods 
of  diagnosis.  In  addition,  the  chiropractor 
has  the  advantage  of  being  trained  to  under- 
stand the  slgnitlcance  of  structural  malad- 
justments which  are  always  present  In 
disease.  His  trained  bands  equip  him  ad- 
mirably for  this  most  Important  and  dilBcult 
part  of  the  art  of  diagnosis. 

The  field  of  chiropractic  Is  broad.  The 
practice  of  chiropractic  has  proved  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  a  wide  variety  of  diseases  Chiro- 
practic recognizes  the  Importance  of  hygiene 
and  sanitation  and  the  factors  of  Infection, 
fatigue,  trauma,  and  occupational  hazard* 
In  the  cause  of  disease. 

nrTT-srviN  teaks  or  noctctss 
The  basic  principles  of  chiropractic  bave 
been  successfully  applied  for  57  years,  and 
have  been  accepted  by  eminent  scientists. 

Exercise,  nutrition,  pure  food.  a^r.  watar, 
rest,  and  common  sense  play  as  large  a  part 
In  chiropractic  as  in  other  disciplines  of  xhm 
healing  art. 

The  specific  function  by  which  the  chiro- 
practor Is  distinguished  from  other  modes 
of  healing  Is  his  adjustment  by  manipula- 
tion of  the  structures  of  the  body,  especially 
those  of  the  spinal  column,  to  restore  normal 
nerve  function.  Such  adjustment  Is  fre- 
quently supplen^ented  by  any  or  aU  of  thm 
modern  tools  of  physical  therapy. 

THIXTT-THRXE  MIIXION  PATT™t» 

It  la  estimated  that  the  22,800  chiroprac- 
tors of  the  United  States  and  Canada  annu- 
ally treat  33.000.000  patients. 

The  remarkable  effectiveness  of  chiroprac- 
tic methods  In  treating  disease  has  won  for 
chiropractic  a  permanent  place  In  the  family 
of  health  sciences,  and  In  the  hearu  and 
homes  of  suffering  humanity. 

By  definition,  chiropractic  bos  been 
found  most  effective  and  most  often  em- 
ployed in  physical  trauma  involving  the 
skeletal  structure  of  the  human  body.  Such 
disabilities  overwhelmingly  predominate  in 
the  reports  of  Industrial  accidents.  Where 
statistical  data  of  a  reliable  nature  are  avail- 
able, there  Is  convincing  evidence  that  chi- 
ropractic treatment  restores  the  victim  to 
usefxil  employment  at  a  very  great  saving 
in  time  lost  and  expense  incurred. 

Displacement  of  the  sacroiliac  and  other 
low  back  pains  have  proved  quickly  suscep- 
tible to  relief  by  chiropractic  methods. 

CHDlOPaACTIC    AKB    PSTCH1AT«T 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  contemporary 
developments  Is  In  the  field  of  nervous,  emo- 
tional and  mental  trauma,  where  careful 
clinical  data  appears  to  Indicate  that  chi- 
ropractic and  psychiatry  can  work  together 
to  achieve  results  not  possible  by  other 
means   of   therapy. 

Three  Hundred  and  Fifty  Nervous  and 
Mental  Cases  Under  Chiropractic  Care,  the 
most  recent  publication  of  the  Chiropractic 
Research  Foundation  (associated  with  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association),  presents 
a  careful  analysis  of  case  histories. 

This  small  but  exciting  pamphlet  was  com- 
piled by  Dr.  Herman  S.  Schwartz,  president 
of  the  National  Council  on  Psychotherapy 
of  the  National  Chiropractic  Arscclatlon,  who 
says  In  the  Introduction  (In  part)  : 

"This  publication  documents  the  demon- 
strated contribution  of  chiropractors  to  pub- 
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lie  tnental  health.  It  Ls  predicated  on  a 
1049  survey  of  nervous  and  mental  cases 
under  chiropractic  care  which  records  that 
95  percent  of  the  cases  studied  showed  some 
reduction  In  manifest  mental  pathology  as 
a  consequence  of  applied  chiropractic." 

Most  chiropractors  are  empirically  aware 
of  the  close  relationship  between  mental  and 
physical  health:  and  many  chiropractors 
are  seriously  studying  the  literature  of 
psychiatry  In  order  to  Increase  their  own 
effectiveness  with  patients. 

NO    BACKWAKO    STEP 

When  Chiropractic  Day  Is  celebrated  on 
September  18.  1952.  It  will  be  a  source  of  the 
highest  gratification  to  every  doctor  of  chiro- 
practic that  not  once.  In  the  67  years  since 
Dr.  Palmer  gave  the  first  chiropractic  ad- 
justment to  Harvey  Llllard,  with  Its  electri- 
fying success,  has  there  been  a  backward 
step. 

Chiropractic  is  not  a  static  science. 

It  Is  dynamic,  growing,  progressive. 

The  dead  hand  of  precedent  has  never 
been  allowed  to  strangle  the  ardent  curiosity 
of  the  student  or  the  graduate  practitioner. 

Without  benefit  of  State  or  Federal  grants 
and  tax  exemptions,  chiropractic  Is  expand- 
ing Its  field  of  practice.  Its  research  and 
clinical  and  hospital  facilities.  lU  sanitaria, 
and  its  own  reputable  data. 

SCHOLASTIC    STANDAEDS 

Nowhere  is  this  dynamic  progress  more 
apparent  than  In  the  standards  of  scholas- 
tic accomplishment  set  by  the  council  on 
education  of  the  National  Chiropractic  As- 
sociation. Eight  chiropractic  colleges  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  have  been  fully 
accredited;  five  have  been  provisionally  ac- 
credited; and  the  applications  of  two  others 
are  under  study  by  the  council. 

Chiropractic  colleges  are  required  to  give 
4.000  academic  hours  In  a  standard  4-year 
course  to  obtain  accredited  ratings  from  the 
committee  on  educational  standards  of  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association.  A  basic 
course  of  4.400  hours  Is  recommended. 

The  curriculum  and  hours  of  study  paral- 
lel the  minimum  requirements  of  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  for  class  A  schools. 

Up  to  2  years  of  preprofesslonal  (col- 
lege) education  Is  required  by  State  chiro- 
practic laws  of  licensure.  A  large  percent- 
age of  students  entering  approved  chiro- 
practic colleges  today  have  college  degrees. 

The  following  typical  or  basic  curriculum 
for  approved  chiropractic  colleges  Is  based 
on  the  National  Chiropractic  Association  code 
for  a  minimum  of  4.000  hours  In  a  4-year 
course : 

Subject :  Hours 

Anatomy,      including      embryology 

and  histology 740 

Physiology 240 

Biochemistry 180 

Pathology  and  bacteriology _      620 

Public  health,  saniwtlon.  hygiene..  160 
Practice  of  chiropractic  principles 
and  technique,  neurology  and 
psychiatry,  pediatrics,  dermatol- 
ogy, and  syphllology,  urology,  oph- 
thalmology, otolaryngology,  first 
aid  and  minor  surgery,  roentgen- 
ology     1.  960 

Obstetrics  and  gynecology 200 

Total... - 4.  000 

The  average  graduate  of  an  accredited 
chiropractic  college  Is  as  well  qualified  to 
practice  chiropractic  as  the  average  gradu- 
ate of  an  accredited  medical  college  Is  to 
practice  medicine,  and  often  must  pass  the 
same  board  examinations  In  the  basic 
Klences  to  gain  a  license. 

PBOFESSIONAL   OPPOlTUNrmCS 

Chiropractic  welcomes  new  faces,  new 
hands,  new  minds.  There  Is  no  dlscrlmlna- 
Uon;  18  percent  of  aU  clilropractors  are 
women. 


The  National  Chiropractic  Association 
maintains  a  student  loan  fund  to  assist 
worthy  and  needy  students.  An  Increasing 
number  of  scholarships  is  offered. 

It  Is  the  sincere  hope  of  the  originator  of 
Chiropractic  Day  that  fellow  chiropractors 
will  give  practical  expression  to  Its  observ- 
ance by  sending  a  promising  student  to 
each  doctor's  own  alma  mater. 

The  Influx  of  thousands  of  veterans  seek- 
ing chiropractic  training  under  the  educa- 
tional benefits  crowded  the  physical  educa- 
tional plant  of  chiropractic  to  the  bursting 
point.  Most  chiropractic  colleges  have  ex- 
panded their  facilities  greatly;  the  expan- 
sion program  Is  still  under  way. 

MILESTONES    OT   PBOGRESS 

The  even  progress  of  any  dynamic,  ex- 
panding profession  Is  marked  by  definite 
milestones.  They  are  the  pylons  of  the  race; 
and  it  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  catalog  a 
major  milestone  for  every  one  of  the  57  years 
of  progress  gratefuUy  recognized  by  chiro- 
practors. 

It  Is  simpler  and  more  quickly  under- 
standable to  enumerate  the  major  mile- 
stones In  terms  of  public  and  official  recog- 
nition, since  such  recognition  must  be  as- 
sumed to  rest  on  solid  scientific  achievement 
in  the  art  of  healing. 

PROGRESS    IN    LECISL.ATION 

Every  year  important  legislation  affecting 
chiropractic  Is  under  consideration  at  both 
the  National  and  State  levels.  Most  chiro- 
practors support  changes  in  the  State  acts  of 
licensure  which  wUl  Insure  high  standards  of 
qualification  by  applicants. 

In  Congress:  The  presentation  of  the  case 
for  chiropractic  In  public  hearings  and  In 
private  consultations  by  spokesmen  of  the 
National  Chiropractic  Association  has  re- 
sulted In  powerful  gains.  More  and  more, 
nondiscrimination  clauses  are  being  written 
Into  grant-in-aid  laws,  as  in  the  Emergency 
Maternal  and  Infant  Ciu-e  Act,  and  In  the  ap- 
propriation acts  to  finance  substantive  law. 

Legislation  to  compel  recognition  of  chiro- 
practic by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
the  Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation  wlU 
be  reintroduced  early  In  the  Eighty-third 
Congress. 

Senator  William  Lanoer,  of  North  Dakota, 
also  has  pledged  relntroductlon  of  his  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  a 
memorial  postal  stamp  honoring  Dr.  Daniel 
David  Palmer. 

PROCSESS    IN    ADMINISTRATION 

By  amendment  of  the  Federal  Code  of 
Regulations  or  by  simple  administrative  and 
executive  action,  powerful  strides  of  progress 
have  been  made  In  the  Federal  Government. 

Armed  services  and  selective  service: 
Hundreds  of  chiropractors  have  served,  and 
are  serving,  their  country  loyally  In  the 
medical  departments  as  specified  by  the  per- 
sonnel classification  guide  under  amend- 
ments published  early  In  World  War  II.  At 
the  same  time,  the  National  Selective  Serv- 
ice System  Issued  a  directive  to  local  boards 
authorizing  them  to  defer  chiropractors  and 
students  under  the  national  health,  welfare, 
and  Interest  clause,  now  authorized  by  stat- 
ute In  the  act  of  1951. 

Labor  Department:  Tlie  Department  of 
Labor,  In  Its  authoritative  and  definitive 
publications.  Dictionary  of  Occupational 
Titles  and  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 
has.  In  postwar  editions,  officially  classified 
chiropractic  as  a  profession.  Similar  action 
was  taken  by  the  Postmaster  General. 

District  of  Columbia:  As  In  most  other 
Jurisdictions,  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Board  gives  full  recognition  to  certifications 
by  doctors  of  chiropractic. 

Emergency  agencies:  War  Production 
Board.  Office  of  Price  Administration.  Office 
of  Economic  Stabilization,  and  Salary  Sta- 
bilization Board  have  all  accorded  to  chiro- 
practors by  official  decisions  and  directives 


treatment  exactly  equal  to  that  given  other 
comparable  professions. 

Railroad  Retirement  Board:  Of  major  im- 
portance as  a  precedent  was  the  amendment 
of  RRB  regulations  to  give  full  acceptance 
to  certifications  by  chiropractors  licensed  by 
law. 

Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service: 
Aliens  are  admitted  on  temporary  student 
visas  to  enroll  In  chiropractic  colleges. 

Civil  Service  Commission:  Accepts  chiro- 
practic certification  for  sick  leave. 

Federal  Communications  Commission: 
Has  been  particularly  friendly  to  chiropractic 
in  regard  to  short-wave  diathermy  equip- 
ment and  accepted  recommendation  of  Na- 
tional Chiropractic  Association  for  12-month 
pKMtponement  of  effective  date  of  change 
order. 

Veterans'  Administration:  Fully  recog- 
nizes chiropractic  under  educational  benefits 
program  of  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

STATE  LEVEL  PROGRESS 

Advancement  of  the  chiropractic  profes- 
sion through  legislative,  administrative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  action  by  State  and 
other  local  governing  bodies  is  too  great  to 
enumerate  In  a  short  space.  In  general. 
It  may  be  said  that  In  all  Jurisdictions  In 
which  chiropractors  are  licensed  by  law  they 
have  closely  approached  equality  with  other 
practitioners  within  the  limits  of  their  acts 
of  licensure. 

The  most  recent  achievement  of  great  note 
was  passage  of  a  new  statute  of  licensure 
iry  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Legislature,  approved 
for  signature  into  law  by  Gov.  Luis  Muficz- 
Marln  after  a  personal  appeal  In  Washington 
by  Dr.  Emmett  J.  Murphy,  director  of  pub- 
lic relations,  National  Chiropractic  Associa- 
tion. 

PROGRESS  OirrslDE  or  GOVERNMENT 

Insurance  companies:  The  number  of  pri- 
vate Insurance  companies  accepting  chiro- 
practic certification  on  claims  has  now 
swelled  to  523.  with  every  prospect  the  prac- 
tice will  be  universal  soon. 

Industry:  The  huge  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co.  has  assured  the  National  Chiro- 
practic Association  that  chiropractic  certi- 
fication will  be  accepted  for  employee  bene- 
fits, thxis  Joining  the  growing  roster  of  big 
and  little  businesses  which  recognize  the 
right  of  individuals  to  exercise  freedom  of 
health. 

Many  Industries  employ  staff  chiroprac- 
tors In  connection  with  their  employee- 
health  programs. 

Typical  of  such  Industries  Is  the  huge 
Pennsylvania  firm  called.  In  the  parent  com- 
pany. Sordonl  Enterprises,  and  headed  by 
Senator  Andrew  J.  Sordonl,  who  Is  also  sec- 
retary of  commerce  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  a  recent  address  to 
the  National  Chiropractic  Association  In  an- 
nual convention.  Senator  Sordonl  said  be 
had  passed  through  stages  of  "frank  skep- 
ticism, tentative  and  hesitant  trial,  and 
finally  amazed  and  wondering  belief"  In  the 
benefits  of  chiropractic.  The  Sordonl  En- 
terprises now  employ  five  full-time  doctors 
of  chiropractic  to  help  keep  an  army  of 
workers  fit  and  healthy. 

Athletics:  Professional  and  amateur  ath- 
letic teams  consistently  employ  staff  chiro- 
practors to  keep  their  players  in  top  shape. 

Entertainment:  There  Is  no  field  In  which 
clilropractlc  enjoys  more  enthusiastic  sup- 
port than  In  the  entertainment  world. 
Many  of  the  brightest  stars  of  show  busi- 
ness are  patients  and  enthusiastic  friends  of 
chiropractic.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  Holly- 
wood studios.  Columbia  Pictures,  maintains 
a  modernly  equipped  chiropractic  depart- 
ment to  keep  Columbia  employees  In  top 
physical  condition. 

Labor:  Chiropractic  has  the  solid  support 
of  organized  and  unorganized  labor  In  all 
efforts  to  obtain  or  extend  legislative  and 
administrative  recognition.     Working  people 
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form  by  far  the  largest  nttmber  of  patlenta 
In  the  practice  of  most  chiropractors. 

Veterans:  Chiropractic  care  for  veterans 
has  been  endorsed  by  all  major  veterans' 
organizations.  The  most  active  and  consist- 
ent support  has  come  from  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  and  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
where  the  members  have  the  most  personal 
knowledge  of  the  benefits  of  chiropractic. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  coverage :  Largely 
because  of  the  dignified  public-relations  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Chiropractic  Associa- 
tion, relations  with  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines are  on  a  high  level  of  cordiality  In  cov- 
erage of  chiropractic  activities  of  news  value. 
The  National  Chiropractic  Association  itself 
sponsors  a  la3rman's  magazine.  Healthways, 
of  which  Dr.  L.  M.  Rogers,  secretary  of  the 
NCA,  is  editorial  director. 

CHmopRAcnc  day,  September  is 

This  catalog  of  the  shining  milestones  In 
57  years  of  constant  progress  and  achieve- 
ment does  not  and  cannot  exhaust  the  high 
points  of  our  professional  history. 

Chiropractors  everywhere  will  Join  In  the 
observance  of  September  18,  1952,  as  Chiro- 
praciic  Day  with  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Western  World,  where,  in  less 
than  threescore  years,  a  new  profession  can 
gain  maturity  and  public  acceptance  on  Its 
merits. 


Gilifornia's  Federal  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  1951  California  State  Legislature  has 
reapportioned  the  Seventeenth  Congres- 
sional District.  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  population  of  California's  30  congres- 
sional districts,  with  approximately  half 
a  million  residents. 

For  the  past  10  years  I  have  had  the 
honor  of  serving  this  district  as  its  Re- 
presentative in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  Both  my  oflBce  staff  and 
I  have  tried  sincerely  to  serve  our  con- 
stituents to  the  very  best  of  our  ability, 
and  take  pride  in  the  reputation  our 
oflace  has  gained  for  promptness  and 
efficiency  in  handling  congres-sional 
services. 

Every  2  years  a  Member  of  Congress 
comes  before  his  constituents  for  reelec- 
tion. This  is  well.  The  job  of  being  a 
Congressman  involves  important  and 
grave  responsibilities  to  the  people. 
Whether  democracy  will  live  or  die  de- 
pends upon  the  peoples'  representatives. 
Your  responsibility  is  to  elect  or  reject 
your  Representative  every  2  years. 

It  is  not  enough  to  render  competent 
and  efficient  service  on  routine  requests. 
A  Member  of  Congress  must  stand  up 
and  be  counted  on  every  type  of  legisla- 
tion. My  record  of  attendance  is  among 
the  best  in  the  Congress,  and  I  have 
never  dodged  a  vote  or  evaded  an  issue. 
I  believe  it  is  my  duty  to  inform  my  con- 
stituents as  to  my  position  and  vote  on 
the  important  issues  of  the  day,  and  I 
have  therefore  caused  to  be  printed  at 
my  personal  expense  a  statement  of 
my  convictions  on  several  important 
subjects. 


THZaX    IS    NO    SUbHlllUlE    FOR    KXPERIKIfCi:    AND 
COMMrrTKX    SKNIORITT 

The  longer  a  Representative  serves  In 
Congress  the  more  valuable  he  becomes 
to  his  constituents.  He  gains  needed 
experience  in  the  complicated  field  of 
legislation.  As  the  years  go  by  he  pro- 
gresses from  low  man  on  a  committee 
of  25  members  to  the  top  of  the  com- 
mittee in  responsibility  and  prestige.  He 
attains  seniority.  He  becomes  chair- 
man of  important  subcommittees,  holds 
hearings  on  legislation,  and  conducts  in- 
vestigations of  Federal  agencies.  He  be- 
comes experienced  in  debate  and  in  han- 
dling bills  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

During  my  tenure,  I  have  been  honored 
to  serve  on  numerous  major  committees 
of  the  House  of  Representatives — Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  Insular  Affairs,  Civil  Service. 
Patents,  Expenditures  in  Executive  De- 
partments, and  am  presently  a  member 
of  the  oldest  and  most  important  com- 
mittee of  the  House,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  to  which  I  was  elected 
in  1944.  The  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  has  jurisdiction  over  all  tax 
and  revenue  legislation,  is  the  only  com- 
mittee whose  members  are  required  to 
be  elected  by  the  membership  of  tlie 
House  of  Representatives,  and  its  mem- 
bers determine  what  committees  all  other 
Members  of  the  House  are  to  serve  on. 
Having  served  10  years  in  the  House,  I 
have  attained  high  seniority,  and  have 
gained  valuable  experience  afforded  one 
in  no  other  way.  I  am  presently  chair- 
man of  the  House  Tax  Investigating 
Committee  making  a  Nation-wide  inves- 
tigation of  the  administration  of  inter- 
nal revenue  laws.  Being  also  a  mem- 
ber of  the  strategic  Committee  on  Com- 
mittees for  the  eight  western  States.  I 
have  the  prerogative  of  nominating 
members  from  those  States  to  the  va- 
rious standing  committees  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  insuring  fair  and 
adequate  committee  representation  for 
the  State  of  California,  which  is  of  such 
vital  impwrtance  to  our  State.  I  also 
organized  the  Western  States  caucus — 
made  up  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
from  the  West — in  order  to  more  fully 
and  efficiently  protect  the  interests  of 
our  western  region  of  the  country. 

Each  new  Member  of  Congress  must 
attain  experience  and  seniority  before 
he  can  represent  his  constituents  really 
efficiently  and  effectively.  A  Congress- 
man must  learn  through  experience  how 
to  serve  his  constituents  effectively  in 
processing  veterans'  problems,  in  helping 
his  local  business  firms  in  their  contacts 
with  the  Federal  Government.  He  ac- 
quires the  ability  to  appear  before  other 
committees  of  Congress  to  advocate  or 
oppose  legislation  affecting  his  district. 
He  also  learns  how  to  support  appropria- 
tions for  flood  control,  parks,  harbor 
improvements,  and  other  projects. 

REDUCTION  OF  TAXES 

Can  taxes  be  reduced  by  curtailing  the 
expenses  of  Government? — The  answer 
is  obviously  "Yes."  Taxes  can  be  reduced 
by  a  reduction  in  present  Federal  serv- 
ices or  by  eliminating  waste  wherever  it 
exists,  or  by  a  combination  of  both.  It 
has  been  proved  very  difficult  to  reduce 


Federal  services  which  our  citizens  have 
come  to  regard  as  necessary.  An  ex- 
ample was  the  order  of  the  Post  Office 
cutting  home  mail  deliveries  from  two 
to  one  per  day.  I  received  thousands  of 
letters  protesting  this  curtailment  of 
service,  and  the  same  protest  occurs 
when  any  service  is  eliminated. 

It  might  be  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
83  percent  of  the  estimeted  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1952  covers  fixed  operat- 
ing costs  of  the  Government.  Including 
the  military,  international  commit- 
ments, interest  on  the  debt,  veteran's 
benefits,  and  so  forth,  with  but  17  percent 
remaining  which  can  be  subjected  to 
economy  moves.  However,  the  elimina- 
tion of  waste  in  Giovernment  expendi- 
tures is  worthy  of  continuous  study  and 
investigation. 

The  Hoover  Commission  pointed  out 
in  their  1949  report  many  instances  of 
waste,  duplication,  and  inefficiency. 
They  made  recommendations  to  cure  this 
waste  evil.  The  Congress  has  approved 
70  percent  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Hoover  Commission,  and  I  have 
voted  for  all  recommendations  to  date. 
A3  a  result  there  has  been  a  savings  of 
some  two  billion  dollars  annually. 
Among  the  remaining  recommendations 
are  several  of  a  controversial  nature, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  differences  in 
these  can  be  reconciled  and  these  meas- 
ures also  approved. 

MAINTAINING    A    SOOND    CCONOICT 

Serious  domestic  and  International 
problems  during  the  past  10  years  have 
made  necessary  the  building  of  our  mili- 
tary strength  and  caused  our  taxes  and 
national  debt  to  increase  sharply.  The 
alternative  during  the  years  between 
1940  and  1945  would  have  been  surren- 
der to  Hitler,  and  since  the  end  of  the 
war  the  alternative  would  have  been  to 
surrender  the  free  world  to  communism. 
We  could  not  accept  either  of  these  al- 
ternatives and  retain  the  freedoms  in- 
herent in  the  American  way  of  life. 

Our  great  job  has  been  to  meet  these 
totalitarian  threats  and  at  the  same 
time  maintain  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing for  our  people  at  home.  We  have,  in 
the  main,  succeeded.  We  defeated  the 
Hitler  axis.  We  have  stopped  the 
growth  of  communism  in  Europe  and 
here  at  home.  We  have  maintained  full 
employment.  We  have  Increased  great- 
ly our  production  of  consumer  and  mili- 
tary goods.  Some  price  inflation  has  oc- 
curred but  the  standard  of  living,  as  ex- 
pressed In  actual  increased  consumption 
of  consumer  goods,  has  improved.  Cor- 
porate net  income  and  individual  net 
income,  after  taxes,  is  higher  than  it  was 
in  the  prewar  years. 

I  shall  continue  to  fight  inflation  of 
prices  and  do  all  in  my  power  to  increase 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  consumer's 
dollar. 

WATn,    THE    UTEBLOOD   OF   CALIFORNl* 

The  one  indispensable  factor  in  the 
continuing  welfare  of  every  citizen  of 
California  is  the  maintenance  of  an 
adequate  water  supply.  Our  imder- 
ground  water  supply  level  has  lowered 
from  near  the  ground  surface  to  a  depth 
of  several  hundred  feet  in  the  last  few 
years.  The  Mulholland  aqueduct  from 
Owens  Valley  is  totally  inadequate,  and 
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we  are  now  dependent  on  water  which  is 
pumped  through  the  Metropolitan  water 
aqueduct  from  the  Colorado  River  475 
miles  away. 

During  the  past  few  years  a  dispute  on 
water  rights  has  been  bitterly  waged  be- 
tween California  and  Arizona.  We  be- 
lieve that  legislation  introduced  by  Ari- 
zona and  now  pending  in  the  Congress 
will  Jeopardize  California's  claims  to  a 
substantial  amount  of  Colorado  River 
water.  As  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Committees  I  was  succe.ssful  in  seeing 
that  California  received  maximum  rep- 
resentation on  the  committee  having 
jurisdiction  over  this  important  water 
problem,  thus  further  safeguarding  our 
State  in  this  crucial  fight  for  an  ade- 
quate water  supply.  Together  with  the 
other  California  Congressmen  of  both 
parties  I  am  vigorously  defending  our 
water  rights. 

TIDELANDS  OIL   FIGHT 

The  State  of  California  for  many  years 
has  been  receiving  millions  of  dollars  in 
royalties  from  oil  pools  which  lie  off- 
shore and  below  the  ocean  waters  adja- 
cent to  our  coast  line.  The  State  of  Cali- 
fornia has  used  these  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  public  beaches.  park.s.  and  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  people  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  Federal  Government  has. 
in  recent  years,  claimed  rights  to  these 
offshore  oil  deposits,  claiming  Federal 
ownership  of  submerged  lands. 

I  have  joined  with  other  California 
Congressmen  in  the  fight  to  maintain 
Californias  right  to  these  offshore  oil 
royalties. 

INDUSTRIAL     DEVXLOFMIKT     OF     80UTHE«N 
CALIFORNIA 

Our  rapidly  Increasing  population  has 
provided  industrial  workers  and  there- 
fore more  consumers  for  industrial  prod- 
ucts. Wartime  defense  expansion  on 
the  Pacific  cosist  gave  impetus  to  oin-  in- 
dustrial development.  The  location  of 
defense  industries  and  the  allocation  of 
defense  contracts  have  been  a  constant 
concern  of  California  Congressmen.  I 
have,  together  with  my  California  col- 
leagues in  Congress,  vigorously  fought 
for  the  establishment  of  steel,  aluminum, 
shipbuilding,  aircraft,  rubber,  machine 
tool,  and  many  other  industrial  facilities 
in  southern  California,  just  as  I  have 
vigorously  fought  through  the  years  for 
the  protection  of  our  great  fishing  in- 
dustry and  habor. 

We  have  also  been  successful  in  insist- 
ing that  large  defense  contracts  be  allo- 
cated to  the  West  instead  of  to  eastern 
and  southern  areas.  This  has  helped 
immeasurably  in  the  growth  of  our 
southern  California  industrial  plant,  and 
the  employment  at  good  wages  of  thou- 
sands of  oui"  citizens. 

GRAFT   IN    GOVERNMENT 

Approximately  2.500,000  citizens  are 
Federal  civilian  employees.  Of  this 
number  a  few  hundred  have  betrayed 
their  trust  and  committed  dishonest  acts. 
It  is  obviously  unfair  to  charge  that  this 
great  body  of  Federal  employees  is  cor- 
rupt and  dishonest.  There  is  absolutely 
no  excuse  for  dishonesty  in  Government 
or  anywhere  else.  Betrayal  of  public 
trust  is  reprehensible  and  should  be  ex- 
posed and  punished  immediately.  The 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 


and  Means  Investigating  the  internal 
revenue  laws,  of  which  I  am  chairman, 
has  played  a  prominent  part  in  expos- 
ing dishonesty  and  corruption  of  em- 
ployees in  positions  of  trust.  The  work 
of  my  subcommittee  has  been  credited 
with  the  prompt  voting  of  Congress  for 
the  reorganization  of  the  entire  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue.  One  of  the  im- 
portant changes  being  to  abolish  the  po- 
litical offices  of  collectors  of  internal 
revenue  and  replace  them  with  civil- 
service  employees.  The  effect  of  these 
changes  will  be  to  insure  a  more  respon- 
sible and  honest  administration  of  our 
tax -collection  agency. 


Sea  Bottom  Lands 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  published  in  the 
Reno  Evening  Gazette  of  May  3, 1952,  en- 
titled 'Tidelands  Bill  Would  Deprive 
West  of  Funds." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Tidelands    Bill    Would     Deprive    West    of 

Funds — Malone    QtrrsTioNs   Propriett    of 

Lands  Transfers 

Nevada  and  other  Western  States  stand  to 
lose  heavily  in  reclamation  funds  IX  the  so- 
called  tidelands  oil  blU  becomes  law. 

That  was  the  warning  sounded  in  Washing- 
ton today  by  Senator  George  W.  Malone, 
Republican,   Nevada. 

The  law  which  transfers  the  sea-bottom 
lands  to  the  States,  and  which  Senator  Ma- 
lone contends  has  been  erroneously  named 
"tidelands."  has  passed  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  soon  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
President  either  to  approve  or  veto. 
decision    pending 

At  the  same  time  there  is  pending  In 
Federal  district  court  in  Washington  a  de- 
cision as  to  whether  the  National  Oil  and 
Gas  Leasing  Act  applies  to  sea-bottom  lands 
off  State  coasts  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
Federal  lands  within  State  boundaries. 

"I  seriously  question  propriety  of  Congress 
In  transferring  sea-bottom  lands  to  the 
States  through  special  legislation  and  abro- 
gating any  rights  that  may  have  been  ac- 
quired under  a  prior  congressional  act  while 
that  suit  is  pending  and  ready  for  decision," 
Malone  stated. 

Senator  Malone  voted  with  the  minority 
opposing  pHissage  of  the  measure  and  in 
doing  so  said  It  was  for  Nevada's  best  In- 
terests. 

'The  reason  I  voted  against  the  bill  Is  be- 
cause Nevada  and  other  Western  States  would 
lose  an  estimated  $2,500,000,000  to  $6,500,000.- 
000  In  reclamation  funds,"  he  added. 
other  states  listed 

With  Nevada  In  that  category  are  the  States 
of  Arizona,  Oregon.  Washington,  Idaho,  Mon- 
tana. Colorado.  Wyoming.  Utah.  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Oklahoma. 

Instead  of  reclamation  sums  being  appor- 
tioned to  those  States,  only  California.  Texas, 
and  Louisiana  would  benefit  by  virtue  of  oU 
and  gas  revenues  produced  from  sea  bottoms 


Ijrlng  within  boundaries  of  those  States.  The 
former  two  States  now  share  with  other 
Western  States  in  reclamation  revenues. 

The  National  Leasing  Act  dlrecu  that  37  >4 
percent  of  such  revenues  accrue  to  the  State 
In  which  oil  and  gas  is  produced.  Another 
52  Vs  percent  goes  to  the  United  States  recla- 
mation fund,  and  remaining  10  percent  goes 
to  the  Federal  Government  for  supervision. 

"Should  the  so-called  tidelands  bill  become 
law,  Nevada  and  other  States  concerned 
would  lose  that  vital  source  of  reclamation 
revenue.  The  billions  collected  annually 
would  benefit  only  California,  Louisiana,  and 
Texas,"  Senator  Malone  declared. 

Several  United  States  Supreme  Court,  deci- 
sions have  held  that  tidelands — the  land  be- 
tween high  and  low  tide — are  the  property 
of  the  State.  However.  In  June  of  1947,  the 
Nation's  highest  court  ruled  that  the  States 
do  not  own  the  bottom  of  the  sea — that  land 
from  low-tide  seaward.  That  was  the  first 
ruling  on  that  question. 

defends  rights 

Long  a  defender  of  State  rights.  Senator 
Malone  nevertheless  declared  that,  "while 
the  authority  of  the  Congress  to  transfer 
federally  owned  lands  within  a  State  to  that 
State  has  never  been  disputed,  no  State  has 
ever  claimed  such  transfer  as  a  right." 

He  went  on  to  say  that,  "if  the  mis-named 
tidelands  legislation  becomes  law,  revenue 
from  15  to  40  billion  barrels  of  oil  under  sea- 
bottom  lands  will  go  to  the  States  of  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  and  Louisiana.  Nevada  and 
the  other  States  concerned  will  suffer  dras- 
tically in  reclamation  apportionments." 

He  pointed  out  that  public  dispatches 
building  the  case  for  the  transfer  of  sea- 
bottom  lands  to  the  State  on  the  basis  of 
tidelands  and  State's  rights  are  entirely  mlS' 
leading. 

"Tidelands  are  not  now  and  never  have 
been  involved  in  current  legislation  or  in  the 
Supreme  Court  decision  of  1947,"  the  Senator 
added. 

He  warned  that  "Nevada  is  contemplating 
reclamation  projects  along  the  Humboldt. 
Truckee,  Walker.  Colorado.  Carson,  and 
Muddy  Rivers  and  Is  dependent  on  Federal 
reclamation  funds.  Those  proposed  projects 
may  be  seriously  Jeopardized  if  the  so-called 
tidelands  legislation   becomes  law." 


West  Coast  Shipbuilding  and  Repair  In- 
dastry  and  Its  Importance  to  National 
Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

'   -  or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  reason  for  taking  the  floor  at  this 
time  is  to  impress  on  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
west-coast  shipbuilding  and  repair  in- 
dustry to  the  Nation's  defense.  If  that 
importance  were  recognized,  as  it  should 
be,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  me  to 
appear  before  you  today.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  insufferable  dis- 
crimination against  the  Pacific  coast 
shipbuilding  industry  in  the  allotment 
of  budgeted  funds  for  naval  and  mer- 
chant fleet  shipbuilding  construction, 
conversion,  and  repair  work,  immedi- 
ate action  should  be  taken  to  assure 
west-coast  shipyards  that  they  will  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  national  defense 
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new  shipbuilding  construction.  Particu- 
larly that  Pacific  coast  shipyards  be  as- 
signed a  reasonable  share  of  the  work  of 
reconverting  naval  cruisers  and  naval 
aircraft  carriers  and  other  naval  vessels. 
The  Department  of  Defense  should  take 
such  action  as  will  assure  the  shipbuild- 
ing industry  in  California  and  on  the  en- 
tire Pacific  coast  a  fair  share  of  national 
defense  shipbuilding  construction,  re- 
conversion, and  repair  work  to  the  end 
that  Pacific  coast  private  and  naval  ship- 
yards be  maintained  at  a  standard  of  ef- 
ficiency as  to  skilled  worker  personnel 
and  '  facilities  which  will  guarantee 
prompt  expansion  and  full  utilization  in 
the  event  of  a  grave  national  emergency. 

DISCRIMINATION 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  in  1945, 
over  $4,000,000,000  have  been  silent  by 
the  Navy,  the  Maritime  Commission,  and 
its  successor,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board,  and  private  operators  in  the  con- 
struction of  new  naval  and  maritime  fleet 
vessels,  but  not  one  single  major  Navy  or 
merchant  vessel  included  in  this  vast 
program  of  expenditure  was  constructed 
either  in  the  navy  yards  or  private  ship- 
yards on  the  Pacific  coast.  This  vast  ex- 
penditure was  concen<frated  almost  en- 
tirely in  private  and  naval  shipyards  lo- 
cated in  a  small  segment  of  the  North 
Atlantic  coast. 

This  insufferable  discrimination  has 
resulted  in  an  alarming  deterioration 
of  the  shipbuilding  industry  on  the  Pa- 
cific coast,  and  by  virtue  of  its  concen- 
tration, as  noted  above,  poses  a  grave 
peril  to  our  national  security. 

This  unjust,  unfair,  and  dangerous 
discrimination  is  clearly  evident,  not  only 
as  it  pertains  to  the  total  lack  of  new 
construction  of  major  vessels,  either  in 
naval  or  private  shipyards  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  but  it  is  becoming  more  blatant 
and  more  alarming  as  it  affects  the  con- 
version, repair,  and  servicing  side  of  the 
Pacific  coast  shipbuilding  industry. 

Over  $150,000,000  in  conversion,  re- 
construction, and  repair  work  on  Navy 
vessels  has  been  diverted  since  January 
of  this  year  by  the  Navy  Department  to 
shipyards  on  the  east  coast.  The  vessels 
covered  by  this  large  sum  were  In  moth- 
balls; the  cruisers  Boston  and  Canberra 
were  towed  from  Bremerton,  Wash.,  oy 
Navy  tugs  down  the  Pacific  coast, 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  and  up  to 
yards  on  the  east  coast.  Likewise,  the 
aircraft  carrier  Ticonderoga.  also  in 
mothballs  at  Bremerton,  was  commis- 
sioned with  a  limited  crew  and  taken  to 
a  navy  yard  on  the  east  coast.  The  air- 
craft carrier  Intrepid  in  mothballs  the 
Hunter's  Point  Navy  Yard  at  San  Fran- 
cisco was  also  delivered  to  a  yard  on  the 
east  coast.  The  diversion  of  the  above 
work — and  i>ossibly  more — was  a  serious 
blow  to  the  economic  stability  of  the 
entire  Pacific  coast. 

A  $3,000,000  Navy  small-boat  contract 
about  to  be  let  to  a  Wilmington,  Calif., 
shipbiiildlng  company,  on  the  basis  of 
the  lowest  bid,  was  nullified  by  the  oper- 
ation of  Presidential  Executive  Order 
No.  4.  wherein  the  President  is  empow- 
ered to  transfer  work  from  one  section 
of  the  country  to  another  because  of 
employment  conditions — and  yet  unem- 
ployment existed  in  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry in  the  San  Pedro-Wilmington- 


Long  Beach  area  at  the  time  the  contract 
was  nullified  amd  transferred  to  the  east 
coast. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  insert  the  following  letter  I  directed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Dan  Kimball, 
requesting  reconsideration  of  the  this 
contract  award  under  manpower  policy 
No.  4.  which  I  deem  to  be  discriminatory 
to  the  shipbuilding  industry  in  our  har- 
bor area: 

JuNx   28,    1952. 
Hon.  Dan  A.  Kimbaix, 

Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Navy, 

Washtngton.    D.    C. 

Dear  Dan:  With  further  reference  to  the 
low  bidder  Harbor  Boat  BuUdlng  Co.  of 
lerminal  Island.  Calif.,  being  deprived  of  a 
contract  award  for  the  construction  of  three 
138-foot  AMS-60  claM  minesweepers  under 
Invitation  PR  516-33,  because  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Defense  Manpower  Policy  No.  4. 

As  a  result  of  the  operations  of  this  order, 
the  Harbor  Boat  Building  Co.  was  forced  to 
defer  to  a  New  York  shipbuilding  firm,  the 
Consolidated  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  because  the 
area  In  which  Consolidated  operates  had 
been  certified  as  a  so-called  labor  surplus 
area  under  the  order. 

Whtie  I  do  not  contest  the  fact  that  there 
may  have  been  certain  displacements  of 
labor  in  the  New  York  market — Just  as 
there  have  been  in  my  own  section  of  south- 
ern California — I  do  believe  that  a  thor- 
ough examination  of  the  New  York  situation 
will  disclose  that  there  Is  In  fact  no  real 
surplus  of  skilled  shipyard  labor. 

I  should  like  to  Inquire  further  whether 
it  Is  not  a  fact  that  the  Brooklyn  naval 
shipyard,  which  is  certainly  In  the  New  York 
area,  has  not  had  over  a  continuing  period 
the  last  few  years,  a  shortage  of  skilled  ship- 
building mechanics.  I  cannot  possibly  un- 
derstand how  there  could  be  a  surplus  inso- 
far as  Consolidated  is  concerned,  if  there  is 
in  fact  a  shortage  insofar  as  the  Navy's  own 
Industrial  installation  Is  concerned. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come — and  In  fact 
is  probably  overdue — for  an  inunedlate  and 
thorough  reext  mination  of  this  manpower 
order.  There  are  many  Members  of  Congress 
who  agree  with  me  that  to  tamper  with  the 
traditional — and  legally  supported — theory 
that  the  low  bidder  gets  the  Job.  Is  not  the 
safest  course  for  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed upon.  The  Idea  of  virtually  holding  an 
auction  for  the  awarding  of  a  contract — 
which  is  what  happens  in  effect  when  ODMP 
No.  4  Is  Invoked — is  contrary  to  the  principle 
upon  which  I  believe  Government  business 
should  be  conducted. 

I  would  appreciate  yoxir  Immediately  per- 
sonally reviewing  this  matter  and  taking  the 
necessary  action  for  reconsideration  of  this 
award,  which,  in  view  of  the  facts,  would 
certainly  appear  to  be  discriminatory  to  the 
shipbuilding  industry  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia. 

Very  sincerely, 

Cecil  R.  Kino, 
Member  of  Congress. 

MEED   rOR    CARRIERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy.  Dan  Kimball,  has  repeatedly  said 
that,  in  his  Judgment,  this  country 
should  build  at  least  one  large  modern 
aircraft  carrier  per  year,  and  that  this 
program  should  be  extended  for  10  years 
if  the  threat  of  Soviet  aggression  con- 
tinues unabated.  The  Navy  Secretary, 
who  is  himself  a  southern  Californian, 
has  further  said  that  he  believes  that 
some  of  these  vessels  should  be  built  on 
the  west  coast.  I  concur  in  both  of  his 
opinions.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not 
believe  we  should  continue  to  operate 
our   defense   program   on   a   hand-to- 


mouth  basis.  With  particular  regard  to 
naval  construction,  this  Is  a  foolhardy 
procedure.  It  takes  about  3  years  to 
build  a  carrier  of  the  Forrestal  class,  and 
the  spectacle  to  which  the  country  has 
Just  been  treated,  in  which  the  money 
and  authorization  for  a  second  Forrestal 
class  ship  has  been  booted  around  like 
a  political  football  rather  than  a  seri- 
ous commitment  by  the  Congress, 
clinches  the  point  for  me. 

I  believe  the  Eighty -third  Congress 
should  make  it  one  of  the  first  orders 
of  business  to  consider  legislation  which 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional large  aircraft  carriers.  I  fur- 
ther believe  that  initial  appropriations 
for  at  least  two  should  be  included  in 
the  naval  appropriation  next  year.  By 
doing  this  the  Congress  will  have  given 
assurance  to  the  Navy  and  the  American 
people  that  we  Intend  to  retain  com- 
mand of  the  seas. 

Carriers  In  the  60.000-ton  category 
cannot  be  economically  constructed  on 
shipbuilding  ways.  The  only  practical 
way  to  construct  them  is  in  a  large  dry- 
dock.  I  am  informed  that  there  are  only 
two  such  docks  on  the  entire  west  coast 
at  this  time;  neither  one  is  in  southern 
California. 

Additional  dock  facilities  are  needed 
on  the  west  coast,  and  they  are  needed 
urgently.  They  are  needed  not  only  be- 
cause there  should  be  a  greater  west 
coast  capability  for  repairing  battle  dam- 
age, but  because  the  west  coast,  and  in 
particular  the  San  Pedro-WllminRton 
area,  Is  a  logical  place  to  build  large  car- 
riers which  will  ultimately  be  assigned 
to  the  Pacific  Fleet. 

In  my  judgment,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
entirely  impractical  to  build  elsewhere 
ships  which  cannot  transit  the  Panama 
Canal.  Ekionomically,  the  cost  of  build- 
ing a  large  drydock  can  easily  be  ab- 
sorbed into  the  cost  differential  by 
building  large  carriers  on  the  west 
coast.  California  and  Californians 
could  then  take  ju.stifiable  pride  in  hav- 
ing made  a  major  contribution  to  Amer- 
ican seapower,  while  at  the  same  time, 
having  created  for  the  future,  additional 
overhaul  and  repair  facilities  for  naval 
vessels. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  and  done 
soon  to  eradicate  whatever  situation  it  is 
which  has  caused  major  ship  construc- 
tion to  be  diverted  from  the  west  coast. 
The  way  to  do  it  is  clear.  Congress 
should  first  express  its  Intentions  to  pro- 
vide adequate  American  sea  power,  and 
west  coast  Interests  should  combine  to 
see  that  California  Is  afforded  equal 
competitive  rights  in  bidding  for  this 
construction. 

We  from  California  do  not  ask  for  any 
special  consideration.  We  a.sk  only  an 
opportunity  to  compete  freely  and  equal- 
ly with  other  interests.  The  old  pattern 
of  American  industry  has  changed,  and 
it  is  high  time  that  officials  at  all  levels 
were  made  aware  of  it.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  is  aware  of  it  because  he  has 
said  he  believes  some  major  ship  con- 
struction should  be  accomplished  in  our 
section  of  the  country.  I  heartily  agree 
with  him.  and  I.  for  one,  propose  to  do 
something  about  It 

The  benefits  which  would  accrue  to  all 
local   industry  from   such   a   program 
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must  be  obvious  to  all.  West  coast 
steel  makers,  west  coast  equipment 
manufacturers,  and  west  coast  labor 
would  be  afforded  a  stability  never  be- 
fore realized  during  the  years  of  our  in- 
dustrial growth.  West  coast  skills  would 
have  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  ex- 
pression than  they  have  ever  before  been 
afforded.  Ultimately  we  would  be  able 
to  break  down  the  barrier  which  has  pre- 
vented west  coast  labor  and  west  coast 
industry  from  being  first-class  partners 
on  the  defense  team. 


A  Great  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  June  24.  1952 

Mr  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I 
include  herewith  an  essay  written  by 
Miss  Ann  Fahnestock,  an  eighth-grade 
student  at  St.  Bernards  School  in  Wood 
River,  111.  Miss  Fahnestock  won  first 
place  in  the  eighth-grade  competition  in 
the  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Illinois,  annual  essay  contest.  Her  es- 
say follows: 

A  Great  American 
(By  Ann  Fahnestock) 

This  great  American  was  famous  for  her 
work  here  and  abroad.  She  was  the  brave 
Clara  Barton  who  was  born  In  Massachusetts 
In  the  year  1821. 

As  a  child  she  was  very  frail  and  small. 
At  the  age  of  11  she  started  her  nursing 
career  by  nurslrg  her  invalid  brother. 

When  she  was  about  15  she  was  very  timid. 
To  overcome  this  timidity  she  became  a 
teacher  and  Uught  for  18  years.  As  a  teach- 
er she  was  very  successful.  She  also  built  a 
school  in  New  Jersey  for  the  poor  whose  In- 
terest always  wfs  one  of  her  great  concerns. 

In  1854  Clarf.  was  appointed  a  clerk  In 
Patent  Office  in  Washington. 

At  the  outbreiJt  of  the  ClvU  War  she,  single 
handed,  organised  a  supply  depot  for  the 
needy  soldiers.  During  this  war  she  served 
as  a  nurse.  While  serving  near  the  battle 
lines  she  brought  such  comfort  to  the 
wounded  and  djlng  that  she  was  called  the 
Angel  of  the  Battlefield.  After  the  war 
she  aided  the  Government  searching  for 
missing  soldiers. 

For  23  vears  she  directed  the  Red  Cross  In 
every  great  disaster.     In   1904  she  resigned. 

In  addition  to  her  humanitarian  work  she 
wrote  and  lectured  extensively. 

In  1912  Clara  Barton  died  but  not  her 
Americanism.  ThU  lives  on  through  the 
organization  she  founded — the  American 
Red  Cross. 


Plight  of  Reared  Federal  Employees 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or  CALirOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KINO  ol  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
here  we  are  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
Congress  and  nothing  has  been  done  to 


alleviate  the  pitiable  condition  in  which 
retired  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment find  themselves  as  the  result  of 
the  inflated  dollar. 

Unfortunately,  those  in  the.  Federal 
service  are  denied  the  right  of  collective 
bargaining  accorded  workers  in  indus- 
try, and  though  they  have  powerful  and 
effective  organizations  they  cannot  ap- 
pear as  parties  in  working  out  the  con- 
ditions of  employment  and  in  represent- 
ing their  membership  in  the  sense  that 
the  Government  has  recognized  other 
facets  of  organized  labor. 

While  the  Congress  has,  from  time 
to  time,  belatedly  adjusted  the  salaries 
of  its  white  collar  and  postal  workers, 
its  actions  have  never  kept  the  remu- 
nerations of  these  faithful  employees 
abreast  of  the  rising  cost  of  living.  We 
have  never  accepted  our  full  responsi- 
bility in  this  respect  but  we  have  allowed 
their  wages  to  lag  and  then  instead  of 
meeting  the  issue  forthrightly  have  only 
made  partial  adjustments  to  meet  the 
exigencies  of  the  minimum. 

With  respect  to  retired  employees,  the 
Congress  has  never  realistically  help>ed 
this  group.  While  it  is  true  that  we 
made  one  lump-sum  adjustment  in  1948. 
the  fact  remains  that  the  average  an- 
nuity is  only  about  J1.120  per  annum, 
which  is  not  enough  to  keep  body  and 
soul  together  in  our  American  way.  and 
this  is  materially  reduced  if  a  man  wants 
to  provide  for  his  surviving  widow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  this  matter 
serious  thought  and  I  know  the  plight  of 
these  people.  I  also  know  the  conditions 
under  which  our  own  faithful  employees 
are  forced  to  work,  and  it  is  my  firm 
conviction  that  the  best  solution  for  this 
whole  problem  is  to  pass  legislation  such 
as  that  introduced  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Rhodes,  of  Pennsylvania,  H.  R.  554, 
which  would  require  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Government  to  recognize 
for  bargaining  purposes  the  employees' 
organizations,  exactly  in  the  same  man- 
ner in  which  the  Government  requires 
private  industry  to  recognize  the  unions 
of  the  workers'  choice  for  such  purposes. 


Summary  of  the  Le^slative  Record  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  W.  McFARLAND 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  McFARLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
legislative  record  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  summary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows ; 

BUMMAKT   OF  TOT   LXCISLATIVI   RECORD   OF  THE 
ElCHTT-SECOND    CONGRESS 

(By   the   Honorable    Ernest   W.    McFa»land, 
majority  leader,  U.  S.  Senate) 
Achievements  of  the  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress have  Inspired  fresh  hope  and  new  con- 
fidence In  the  hearts  of  the  American  people. 


Security  and  p>eace  He  at  the  roots  of  hu- 
manity's greatest  aspirations.  Legislative 
bodies  face  grave  responslbUltles  when  either 
Is  beset  with  dangers. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  recognized 
the  task  before  it  when  it  convened  in  grave 
and  dangerous  times.  A  review  of  its  labors 
and  Its  accomplishments  Inspires  confidence 
since  it  shows  that  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  Nation  and  the  whole  world's  hope  for 
peace  Is  moving  upxin  higher  ground. 

Security  for  the  Individual  and  security  in 
ths  family  circle  are  linked  Inseparably  with 
national  security.  Unless  the  Nation  is 
strong  economically  at  home  and  militarily 
abroad,  the  dark  clouds  of  uncertainty  hang 
over  the  future  of  all. 

Sinister  developments  in  the  form  of  Com- 
munist aggression  In  other  parts  of  the  world 
ha-*  been  casting  a  shadow  over  the  fate  of 
all  mankind  for  many  months  when  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  convened.  The  Red 
forces  of  oppression  had  gone  on  the  march 
in  Korea.  Darkened  by  war  clouds  that 
could  break  into  the  disastrous  storm  of 
world  war  in.  the  new  Congress  had  Its  test 
of  fire  In  Its  early  days. 

WORID  SITUATION 

Two  policies  were  paramount  and  the  Con- 
gress unreservedly  committed  Itself  to  them. 
One  was  to  build  and  train  a  mighty  force 
for  defense.  The  second  was  to  resist  Krem- 
lin pressure  wherever  our  power  and  that  of 
our  friends  In  the  family  of  nations  made  it 
possible.  We  sought  to  achieve  these  ends 
and  still  avoid  provocation  that  would  Invite 
general  war. 

In  adhering  to  the  development  of  these 
policies,  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  through 
both  of  Its  sessions,  became  the  national 
defense  Congress.  In  its  2  years,  it  has  taken 
action  to  greatly  strengthen  America  and  to 
aid  other  free  nations  that  sUnd  with  us 
against  enslaving  aggression  by  the  Soviet. 

Pew  Congresses  have  faced  greater  respon- 
sibility. Deliberations  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  involved  legislation  and  appropria- 
tions that  would  affect  not  only  the  life  and 
future  of  our  own  country,  but  would  con- 
cern the  destinies  of  milUona  of  peace-loving 
people  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These 
people  looked  hopefully  to  us  for  leadership 
and  help. 

No  other  choice  was  before  the  Congress. 
When  force,  and  force  alone,  counts  in  deal- 
ing with  those  threatening  the  security  of 
free  people,  the  way  is  clearly  marked.  The 
Eighty-second  Congress,  therefore,  acted  to 
the  full  limits  of  its  powers  to  keep  the  lamp 
of  freedom  burning  on  the  altar  of  national 
and  world  hope.  It  heard  and  heeded  the 
call  of  the  people.  It  recognized  the  darigers 
and  the  urgent  demands  of  this  crucial  hour 
of  history.  It  labored  long  and  hard  for 
America  and  the  free  world. 

FOREIGN    POLICT 

The  outlook,  when  this  Congress  assem- 
bled In  January  1951.  was  alarming.  Entry 
of  Chinese  Communists  in  the  Korean  con- 
flict stamped  that  action  as  a  show-down 
between  the  slave  empire  of  communism  and 
the  forces  of  freedom.  In  Europe  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  faced  the  men- 
ace of  a  Soviet  attack  with  the  bitter  knowl- 
edge that  arms  and  men  were  not  available 
to  stop  Kremlin  forces  short  of  the  English 
Channel,  If  indeed  there. 

When  the  Congress  had  completed  its  first 
session,  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the  world 
had  been  transformed.  With  a  tide  of 
American  arms  authorized  by  Congress. 
United  Nations  troops  in  the  mountains  of 
Korea  had  battered  the  Chinese  Communists 
and  the  Nortb,  Koreans  to  a  standstlU. 
American  arms  and  men.  approved  by  Con- 
gress, aided  Atlantic  Treaty  forces  In  atuln- 
Ing  the  strength  necessary  to  dispel  the 
cloud  of  fear  from  Western  Europe. 

ECONOMIC    PROBIXM5 

But  all  the  hazards  facing  the  Katlon  dur- 
ing   the    Bghty -second    Congress   were    not 
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from  cutslde.  The  menace  of  Inflation  con- 
Ironted  the  Nation.  The  effectiveness  of  th© 
program  of  making  ourselves  strong  mili- 
tarily was  linked  closely  with  the  require- 
ment that  we  continue  to  maintain  a  strong 
domestic  position  economically.  One  pro- 
gram could  not  go  forward  at  the  risk  of 
the  other.  True  security  involved  the  close 
balance  of  the  two. 

The  record  of  this  Congress  tells  a  story  of 
marked  success  in  meeting  the  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  twin  problems— de- 
fense and  inflation. 

The  first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress advanced  the  entire  program  magnifi- 
cently toward  the  desired  goal.  As  the  sec- 
ond session  convened,  the  national  defense 
machine  was  rolling,  picking  up  speed  and 
might.  The  second  session  eliminated 
threatened  road  blocks.  It  made  revisions  to 
strengthen  the  program.  It  achieved  an 
improved  balance  between  expanding  mili- 
tary forces  and  domestic  economy.  It  ap- 
proved necessary  defense  appropriations  with 
a  prudent  hand. 

The  sands  of  time  were  slowly  but  surely 
beginning  to  run  in  our  favor.  Week  after 
week.  America's  vast  productive  capacity  was 
turning  out  new  and  marvelous  tools,  not 
only  for  our  own  defense  but  also  for  our 
allies  whose  exposed  frontiers  would  feel  the 
first  brunt  of  aggression  If  the  foe  marched. 

America,  always  the  arsenal  of  democracy 
In  the  dark  hours  when  the  freedom  of  th« 
world  was  challenged,  was  again  In  high  gear. 
As  the  chains  of  security  were  forged  in  our 
mills  and  factories.  In  our  mines  and  shops. 
America  attained  new  stature  as  the  mighty 
champion  of  freedom  not  only  for  Its  own 
people  but  for  freedom -loving  people  of 
other  lands. 

SAFtCVAHDB  MAINTAINQ) 

Meanwhile,  the  American  way  of  life  con- 
tinued. There  were  no  arbitrary  restrictions 
on  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Such 
limitations  as  were  imposed  in  use  of  critical 
materials  and  direction  of  production  were 
in  the  Interest  of  the  all-lmport&nt  need  for 
military  might.  Many  of  these  were  elim- 
inated oi  modified  as  the  need  for  tham. 
moderated. 

Through  It  all,  the  American  people  en- 
Joyed  the  fruits  of  the  greatest  prosperity 
In  American  history.  Employment  was  never 
higher.  Production  was  never  greater. 
Wages  and  profits  soared  to  new  peaks.  E>e- 
spite  the  cost  of  the  tremendous  rearnung 
program  and  the  need  for  more  revenue  to 
finance  It,  the  American  worker  and  the 
American  farmer  had  more  Income  left  than 
ever  before  in  history.  Despite  inflation,  the 
real  income  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens  rose 
to  new  peaks  and  continued  to  make  the 
standard  of  American  living  the  highest  in 
the  whole  world. 

How  did  the  Congress  help  to  create  these 
magnificent  achievements?  Here  are  the 
principal  accomplishments  of  the  session, 
briefly  summarized  in  the  main  fields  of 
legislative  action: 

UtXTUAL   SECXnUTT   PROCBAJC 

An  action  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
that  has  had  tremendous  impact  on  the  whole 
world  and  on  our  own  national  security  was 
the  Mutual  Secxirlty  Program.  It  stands  as 
the  keystone  of  American  foreign  policy.  It 
built  new  hope  of  peace  and  sec\irity  for  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  program  Is  based  on  the  sound  philoeo- 
phy  that  aid  to  European  allies  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  own  security.  By  helping  those 
who  have  basic  strength  and  whom  we  des- 
perately need,  we  fortify  ourselves. 

Were  Russia  to  take  over  Europe,  the  So- 
viets would  command  approximately  580,- 
000,000  people,  against  our  156,000,000.  In 
overrunning  Eiirope,  Russia  could  match  our 
own  steel  production.  The  Kremlin  could 
produce  930,000,000  tons  of  coal  to  our  554,- 
OW.OOO  tons.     Such  a  conquest  would  give 


the  Soviets  control  of  overseas  areas  pro- 
ducing uranium,  rubber,  tin,  and  scores  of 
other  critical  materials  we  need.  We  would 
stand  naked  and  alone. 

With  the  United  States  and  the  demo- 
cratic countries  of  Western  Kurope  Joined  in 
the  common  defense,  each  helping  itself  and 
each  other,  an  alliance  was  forged  that  re- 
stores the  balance  of  power.  Allied  popu- 
lations Jump  to  434,000,000.  steel  production 
leaps  to  173,000,000  tons,  and  raw  materials 
are  kept  from  Russia's  grasp. 

It  Is  an  alliance  that  could  fight  with 
rear.onable  chance  of  survival  if  war  Is 
forced  by  a  fresh  outbreak  of  Communist 
aggression.  It  is  an  alliance  which  is  de- 
signed to  cause  the  Kremlin  to  abandon  ideas 
of  conquest  and  expansion  simply  because 
Russia's  chances  of  victory  are  sharply  re- 
duced. In  an  age  of  atomic  weapons  which 
could  be  loosed  from  friendly  bases,  the 
Soviets  understand  the  frightful  dertrix;- 
tlon  which  would  hit  their  cities. 

One  after  another,  small  nations  bad  been 
completely  absorbed  or  subjugated  wuhln 
the  orbit  of  sai^ilite  states.  America's  policy 
of  stopping  the  Juggernaut  by  military  and 
economic  aid  to  areas  that  were  threatened 
brought  hope  and  resolution  to  Western 
Europe.  When  their  economy  went  on  a 
soiuder  footing,  their  morale  was  lifted  and 
their  will  to  resist  was  inspired. 

Involved  in  this  aid  program  are  not  only 
gtms,  but  the  machines  with  which  many 
of  our  allies  make  their  own  guns.  Not  only 
is  this  cheaper  for  the  American  taxpayer 
but  economic  aid  Is  thus  converted  into 
military  aid  while  also  serving  the  tiseful 
purpose  of  Increasing  employment  and 
building  a  sound  economic  life  In  war-torn 
countries. 

These  actions  build  Into  the  hearts  of 
other  people  the  will  to  protect  what  la 
theirs.  They  acquire  better  standards  of 
living  and  thus  make  themselves  potential 
markets  for  American  products.  The  tre- 
mendous production  capacity  of  America, 
when  it  becomes  safe  to  taper  off  military 
output,  requires  that  new  and  greater  mar- 
kets must  be  available  to  absorb  thst  ca- 
pacity. The  point  4  program  buys  unem- 
ployment Insurance  for  Americas  future 
econcoiy. 

Over  a  2-year  period,  the  program  for  the 
Far  East,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America, 
and  Europe  will  cost  nearly  •14,000,000.000. 
Despite  its  cost.  It  had  the  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  both  political  parties,  probably  be- 
caiise  every  Informed  person  kniawi  that,  as 
large  as  it  is.  it  is  still  less  than  the  cost 
of  only  3  months  of  global  war. 

MILrTART    MIGHT  GROWS 

The  vital  needs  of  national  defense  had 
top  priority  in  the  Kighty-second  Congress. 
Thorough  and  thoughtful  consideration  was 
required  as  each  problem  presented  Itself. 
At  stake  was  the  security  of  15<J,C03,030 
Americans  and,  in  fact,  security  for  the  free 
world. 

Three  objectives  were  recognized:  (1)  To 
build  up  our  military  manpower  and  organi- 
zation; (2)  to  gear  our  economic  system  for 
defense  production:  (3)  to  strengthen  the 
safeguards  for  internal  security  against  sub- 
version and  sabotage. 

In  facing  the  necessity  for  a  huge  expan- 
sion of  otir  military  services,  the  Congress 
in  Its  first  session  acted  to  simimon  young 
Americans  to  the  colors  on  a  fair  and  orderly 
basis.  The  manpower  bill  set  the  draft  age 
at  18  la  years,  provided  for  registration  of 
all  youths  at  the  age  of  18  and  permitted 
the  maintenance  of  a  maximum  of  5,000.0;o 
men  under  arms. 

Apprcpriatlons  were  made  In  both  aasaiona 
for  arms,  equipment,  training,  and  the  gen- 
eral operations  of  the  Defense  Establishment. 
Other  appropriations  were  made  for  con- 
struction of  military  bases  here  and  abroad, 
and  to  buy  arms  for  allies  In  the  other  free 
nations. 


Modernization  of  the  Navy  and  com- true- 
tlon  of  new  ships — one  of  them  a  57,0f.0-ton 
aircraft  carrier — were  included  In  the  plan- 
ning and  financing.  It  included  money  for 
building  of  experimental  atomic  submarines 
which  might  revolutionize  naval  warfare. 
The  first  of  these  supereube  was  dedicated 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  second  session. 

Oevelopmeut  of  atonxic  and  guided  mluiles 
was  pushed  by  the  Congreaa  and  tests  cf 
these  continued  during  most  of  the  past 
year.  These  supcrweapons  may  we! I  be  our 
best  insurance  against  war.  Their  widely 
publicised  Improvement  make  our  enemies 
ponder  the  sudden  and  fearful  retaliation 
which  would  result  from  an  aggressive  mova 
by  them. 

The  expansion  of  our  Air  Porce  to  143 
wings  Is  insured  by  funds  provided  by  this 
Congress.  This  action  means  a  quick  step- 
up  of  plane  production  toward  thlr.  new  goal. 

Reorganization  of  all  Reserve  components 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  a  uniform  and  equal 
basis  was  another  Important  military  step 
taken  by  the  Congress  The  status  of  the 
United  States  Martoe  Corps  was  clarified  by 
an  act  raising  its  ctrength  to  400.000  men  in 
j)eacetime,  establishing  It  on  a  three-dlvlEion 
basis  with  supporting  aircraft  and  assuring 
that  Its  Commandant  will  have  a  voice  on 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  all  n^ttexs 
directly  alfectlng  the  corps. 

The  building  up  and  maintenance  of  otir 
expanded  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  required 
an  appwoprlatlon  of  more  thaji  ♦  100 .000,- 
000,000  during  the  past  3  years. 

In  other  fields  we  have  strengthened  our- 

•eivea  and  our  alUea.  A  program  has  been 
approved  for  construction  of  a  globe-gu-dlin^ 
string  of  new  air  bases  to  afford  our  Air 
Force  strategic  take-off  polnu  for  quick  ac- 
tion in  event  of  attack  or  outbreak  of  new 
conflicts.  As  a  supplement  to  our  armed  sea 
power,  this  Congress  prumuted  development 
of  the  American  zx^rchant  marine  by  legis- 
lation to  encourage  a  long-range  program  of 
shipbuilding. 

This  Congress  authorized  new  construction 
at  laboratories  of  the  National  Advisory 
Committ««  fur  Aeronautics,  aud  a  research 
and  experimental  laboratory  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 


XMTaSJfATIONAL   KCLAnOKS 

Important  In  forging  new  strength  for  our 
security  and  closer  ties  in  our  alliances  were 
actions  taken  by  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
in  another  field.  The  state  of  war  with  Ger- 
many was  terminated.  A  peace  treaty  with 
Japan  brought  World  War  n  offlcially  to  aa 
end.  Thus,  two  former  enemy  countries— 
except  for  parts  of  Germany  still  Russian- 
occupied— were  restored  to  the  position  of 
sovereign  and  Independent  members  of  th« 
family  of  free  nations.  The  Importance  of 
this  is  that  ft  alines  these  two  countries  on 
the  side  of  democracy  against  International 
communism. 

The  Congress  firmly  established  a  collec- 
Uve-securlty  system  In  the  Pacific  through 
security  pacU  with  Japan  as  well  as  with  the 
Philippines,  AusUalla,  and  New  Zealand. 

In  the  humanitarian  tradition  of  America, 
this  Congress  approved  granting  an  emer- 
gency loan  of  $190,000,000  to  India  to  al- 
leviate famine  in  that  country.  A  strong  bill 
was  approved  banning  exports  of  military 
Items  to  Soviet  Russia  and  her  satellites  and 
denying  Amarican  aid  to  any  country  making 
such  exports  on  a  wide  scale. 

In  proving  conclusively  that  the  old  isola- 
tionism was  dead,  the  Senate  adopted  a 
resolution  approving  the  dispatch  of  Ameri- 
can troops  to  Kurope  under  the  provisions 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  Proof  was  thus 
furnished  our  allies  that  America  was  fully 
committed  to  a  course  of  mutual  endeavor 
for  security  against  the  Soviet. 

The  Senate  ratified  the  extension  of  the 
North  AtUntlc  Treaty  Organization  to  Greece 
and  Turkey  by  way  of  further  buttressing 
the  structure  of  strength  to  maint-ftin  peaca. 
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A  sound  economy  has  been  maintained 
despite  the  heavy  costs  involved  in  extend- 
ing our  military  fjrocess.  Despite  powerful 
opposition,  a  tax  bill  was  enacted  to  provide 
additional  annual  revenues  of  more  than 
•6.600.000.000.  Increases  were  called  for  in 
corporation  taxe«.  In  individual  Income  taxes, 
and  In  some  excise  taxes.  But  for  this  addi- 
tional revenue,  the  deflclt  of  slightly  over 
§4.000.000.000  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  1952 
year  would  havi;  been  far  greater,  lending 
impetus  to  great  Inflation. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  twice  extended 
and  reenacted  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
As  the  new  law  stands  after  action  In  the 
second  session,  the  President  will  continue 
to  allocate  defense  materials  and  facilities 
to  buy  raw  matsrlals  and  to  guarantee  and 
make  loans  for  expansion  of  defense  plants 
for  1  year,  to  June  30,  19&3.  Price  and  wage 
controls,  however,  expire  next  spring — April 
80,  1963.  All  rent  control  authority  extends 
to  that  same  dute,  but  cannot  be  effective 
beyond  September  30  of  this  year,  except  In 
critical  areas,  unless  local  governments  take 
•IBrmatlve  actlcn  for  its  continuance. 

VmaANS  AMD  KXRVICXUIN 

In  recognition  of  higher  costs  of  living 
and  the  basic  cbllgation  of  a  grateful  Na- 
tion to  tho«e  who  bear  arms  in  their  coun- 
try's defense,  the  Eighty-second  Congress  in- 
creased the  benefiu  to  veterans.  More  than 
8.000.000  veterans  and  dependents  of  de- 
ceased veterans  will  receive  Incressed  com- 
pensation and  {>ension8  under  provisions  of 
one  bill,  while  a  companion  act  liberalizes 
the  limitation  o.a  other  income  a  i>erson  may 
receive  and  still  be  eligible  for  a  pension. 
Both  measures  apply  to  those  in  the  Armed 
PDroea  atBea  the  Red  invasion  of  Korea  as 
well  as  World  War  I  and  II  veterans.  These 
measures  add  an  estimated  $200,000,000  to 
payments  made  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration during  fiscal   1953. 

Still  another  bill  increasing  pensions  by 
about  150  per  month  to  veterans  of  world 
wars  needing  full-time  attendants  because 
of  disabilities  not  connM:ted  with  military 
service  was  approved  by  the  Congress. 

A  comprehensive  program  which  extends 
the  same  educational  and  training  benefits 
to  post-Korean  veterans  as  were  granted  un- 
der the  original  GI  bill  of  rights,  was  enacted. 
In  addition,  the  Korean  veterans  have  been 
granted  the  hospital,  medical,  housing,  and 
rehabilitation  benefits  heretofore  available 
to  World  War  I  and  II  veterans. 

Base  pay  and  allowances  for  all  members 
Of  the  armed  services  was  Increased  by  an- 
other bill  whlrti  also  allowed  extra  oombat 
pay.  In  addition  the  Issuance  of  aiO.OOO  free 
life-Insurance^  pyollcles  to  personnel  of  the 
Armed  Forces  v/as  authorized. 

fiociAL  szcxrarrT 

Continuing  the  program  first  Initiated  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration  and  Con- 
gre«  20  years  ago.  the  Congress  resolved  to 
do  aomething  to  aid  the  needy,  the  aged, 
the  blind,  the  disabled,  dependent  children 
and  their  mothers,  and  those  whose  bread 
and  butter  depend  on  fixed  income  retire- 
ment and  soc.al-secunty  pajments.  All  of 
these  people  were  feeling  the  pinch  of  higher 
living  costs  because,  unlike  those  who  are 
gainfully  employed  and  whose  income  rose, 
their  Income  had  remained  static. 

Legislation  to  accomplish  these  ptirposes  in 
numerous  fields,  ranging  from  monthly  in- 
creases in  Federal  grants  for  the  aged,  blind, 
and  dependent  children  to  increases  In  rail- 
road workers'  retirement  and  Government 
employees'  retirement  payments,  and  from 
additional  aid  to  Indians  to  Increases  for 
those  receiving  social -security  insiirance, 
were  all  passed  by  this  Congress.  Signifi- 
cantly, the  monthly  increase  voted  this  year 
for  the  aged,  the  blind,  the  disabled,  and 
dependent  children  was  the  third  such  in- 
crease In  the  last  6  years,  all  sponsored  and 
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pushed  through  the  Congress  by  the  Senate's 
majority  leader  hinxself. 

NZZDT    AOKD    HELPED 

Tills  year's  legislation  adds  $240,000,000  to 
the  annual  grants  allocated  to  the  various 
States  as  the  Federal  Government's  share  in 
assisting  more  than  2,500.000  needy  aged 
men  and  women,  2,000,000  dependent  chil- 
dren and  their  parents,  138,000  disabled  per- 
sons, and  97,000  blind.  The  increase  In  the 
Federal  grant  would  be  equivalent  to  $5  a 
month  in  each  type  of  grant  except  that  for 
children  which  would  be  $3. 

SZCtmiTT    PAYMENTS    tTPPZD 

The  high  level  of  employment  at  the  high- 
est wages  In  history  has  so  swelled  the  social- 
security  Insurance  fund  that  the  Congress 
was  enabled  to  increase  monthly  payments 
to  retired  workers  without  a  nickel's  cost  to 
the  taxpayer  A  bill  which  raised  the 
monthly  checks  of  4.500,000  rwtlred  men  and 
women  by  a  minimum  of  $5  a  month  and 
HP  to  12 '^  percent  was  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  increase  raised  disbursements 
from  the  retirement  fund  by  $300,000,000  a 
year  but  no  Increase  In  payroll  taxes  was 
necessary. 

Artlon  of  this  Congress  In  Increasing  pay- 
ments to  beneflciarles  of  the  old-age  and  sur- 
vivors Insurance  fund  of  the  social -security 
system  aids  more  than  9.000.000  persons,  in- 
cluding these  benefited  by  the  Federal  grant 
Increase  to  the  needy  aged,  blind,  and  de- 
pendent children. 

KAnJtOAD    WORKERS    HTLPED 

The  Elghty-aecond  Congress  also  made 
major  ImprovemenU  in  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  of  the  Nation's  railroad  em- 
ployees. Aside  from  wage  levels  which  are 
fixed  by  collective  bargaining  and  over  which 
the  Congress  does  not  assume  Jurisdiction, 
the  two  most  important  programs  of  in- 
terest to  railroad  workers  are  the  railroad 
retirement  system  and  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment Insurance  system.  Both  of  these 
programs  were  liberally  Improved  by  the 
Democratic   Eighty-second   Congress. 

Railroad  retirement  changes  Included  a 
15-percent  Increase  in  pensions  and  annui- 
tl:^;  a  33 ',-i -percent  increase  In  survivor's 
benefits:  a  new  benefit  for  a  husband  or  wife, 
age  65  or  over,  amounting  to  50  percent  of  the 
retired  employee's  benefit  up  to  a  maximum 
cf  $40:  a  gtiaranty  that  the  railroad  retire- 
ment benefiu  will  at  all  times  be  equal  to  or 
better  than  social  security  benefits;  full 
credit  for  service  in  the  railroad  industry 
rendered  past  the  age  of  65  up  to  a  maximum 
Of  30  years:  unlimited  to  revoke  a  Joint  and 
survivor  annuity  election;  and  transfer  to 
the  social  secin-lty  system  of  workers  who 
leave  the  railroad  indtistry  with  less  than  10 
years'  service. 

The  Improvements  in  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  were  worked  out  on  the  advice 
of  experts  ao  that  the  railroad  retirement 
fund  wotild  remain  sound  as  a  result  of  the 
increases  voted.  The  Increases  already  have 
all  been  placed  Into  efiect  and  the  retired 
railroad  men  and  women  of  the  Nation  are 
now  enjoying  their  advantages. 

The  Improvements  In  the  Railroad  Unem- 
ployment Insurance  Act  will  result  in  about 
a  50-percent  increase  in  unemployment 
benefits  without  any  advance  In  the  tax  rate 
which   finances  this  system. 

In  addition  to  these  two  major  pieces  of 
legislation  affecting  the  personal  lives  of  all 
railroad  employees,  this  Congress  has  con- 
stantly striven  to  improve  the  conditions  of 
employment  In  the  railroad  Industry  gen- 
erally. All  Government  agencies  having  to 
do  with  the  operation  of  the  Nation's  rail 
transportation  system  have  discharged  their 
responsibilities  conscientiously.  This  great 
Industry  which  did  so  much  to  help  this  Na- 
tion win  World  War  II  and  which  today  is 
contributing  so  much  to  our  defense  pro- 
gram iB  in  a  healthy  condition  and  the  Demo- 


cratic Congress  Intends  that  It  remain  this 
way. 

INDIAMS   BEMU'ITU) 

The  flight  for  a  comprehensive  rehabilita- 
tion program  for  the  Nations  first  citizens, 
the  Indians,  continued  unabated.  The  aim. 
as  it  has  been  for  a  dozen  years,  is  to  restore 
the  Indian  to  first-class  citizenship  by  equip- 
ping him  for  all  the  dtitles  and  responsibili- 
ties that  go  vTlth  citizenship.  The  major 
necessity  Is  money — mot^y  for  schooling,  for 
health,  for  Irrigating  lands,  for  teaching 
sound  agricultural  and  livestock  practices. 
In  the  face  of  mounting  national  defense  ex- 
penditures and  the  imfamlliarity  of  legis- 
lators from  Eastern  and  Midwestern  States 
with  Indian  problems,  the  fight  has  gone  on. 
In  the  last  two  fiscal  years,  more  than  $15,- 
000,000  was  made  available  for  the  long-range 
rehabilitation  program  In  Arizona.  In  the 
Senate,  additional  approval  was  obtained  this 
year  for  nearly  $7,000,000  mcH-e  for  Arizona 
Indian  programs  alone. 

SECTIOH  A.  DICJE8T  OF  MAJOR  LEOISLATTON 
PASSED  BT  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  SECOND 
SESSION  OF  THE  KICHTT -SECOND  CONGRESS, 
CONVENES  JANUABT  S,  196S,  ADJOURNED  JXn.r 
7,    1962 

Affriculture 
Agricultural  Conservation  Extension 

8  2569:  Extends  for  3  years,  or  until  De- 
cember 31,  1954,  the  existing  national  pro- 
gram for  agricultural  conservation  which 
permits  the  development  of  programs  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  soil  resources  through  as- 
sistance to  individual  farmers.  Affords 
States  an  opportunity  to  take  legislative 
action  to  carry  out  the  program  through 
grants  made  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Public  Law  365.     Approved  May  26,  1952. 

Forest  Fire  Protection 

S.  1630:  Authorizes  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture to  grant  easements  up  to  400  feet 
from  the  present  40  feet  rights-of-way  for 
transmission  lines  across  national  forest 
lands.  Additional  footage  provides  greater 
protection  from  fires  and  other  accidents. 
Easements  are  for  a  period  of  SO  years. 

Public  Law  367.    Approved  May  27,  1952. 

Agricultural  Extension  Work 

H.R.  6773:  Provides  for  further  develop- 
ment in  cooperative  agricultural  extension 
work.  Requires  that  available  funds  for  fis- 
cal 1953  be  apportioned  among  the  States, 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico  on  the  same 
basis  as  in  fiscal  1952.  Prevents  any  fur- 
ther shift  In  funds  among  the  States  as  a 
result  of  the  1950  census. 

Public  Law  460.     Approved  July  7,  1952. 

Agricultural  Census 

H.R.  7202:  Provides  that  a  census  of  ag- 
riculture be  taken  in  October  of  1954  (rather 
than  January)  in  each  State  but  excludes 
the  District  of  Columbia,  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  or  other  areas  over  which  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction.  Authorizes 
a  similar  census  in  October  of  every  tenth 
year  thereafter.  In  the  areas  excluded  from 
such  census  It  is  directed  that  data  avail- 
able from  various  Government  sources  be 
Included  as  an  appendix  to  the  census  re- 
port. 

Public  Law  570.    Approved  July  16,  1952. 

Marketing  Quotas  for  Maryland  Tobacco. 

H.  R.  3554:  Provides  that  the  carry-over  of 
Maryland  tobacco  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  the  quantity  of  Maryland  tobacco 
on  hand  In  the  United  States  on  January  1 
of  that  marketing  year,  but  produced  prior 
to  the  beginning  oC  the  calendar  year  In 
which  the  marketing  year  begins. 

Public   Law   464.     Approved   July   8,    1952. 

Peanuts — Marketing  Quotas 
3.  "697:  Repeals  legislation  permitting 
farmers  to  plant  peanuts  for  oil  In  excess  of 
their  jjeanut-acreage  allotments  (up  to  their 
1947  acreage)  without  penalty,  provided  they 
market   the   oil   peanuts   through    agencies 
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designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Tbls  system  allowed  the  farmer  to  receive 
full  price  support  for  peanuts  harvested  from 
his  acreage  allotment  plus  the  market  price 
for  the  oil  peanuts  from  his  excess  acreage. 

Public  Law  285.  Approved  March  28,  1952. 
Forrest  Service — New  Mexico 

S.  1536:  Provides  for  the  transfer  of  lands 
known  as  the  North  Lobato  and  El  Pueblo 
tracts  by  the  New  Mexico  Rural  Rehabilita- 
tion Corporation  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture for  administration  by  the  Forest 
Service.  Tracts  involved  comprise  approxi- 
mately 92.000  acres  purchased  for  the  cor- 
poration with  Federal  relief  program  funds 
for  range  lands  as  part  of  an  effort  to  give 
stability  to  the  Incomes  of  nearby  residents. 
Also  permits  Immediate  use  of  any  mineral 
resources  the  lands  may  contain  subject  to 
reserved  rights. 

Public  Law  419.     Approved  June  28,  1952. 

Parity  Prices 
H.  R.  8122:  Extends  through  1955  the  dual 
parity  system  for  the  six  basic  commodities — 
cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  tobacco,  and  pea- 
nuts— whereby  the  parity  price  of  the  basic 
commodities  shall  be  the  higher  of  its  parity 
price  computed  under  the  old  or  new  for- 
mula. Makes  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
port mandatory  for  the  basic  commodities 
through  1954.  Provides  that  the  level  of 
support  for  extra-long-staple  cotton  be  de- 
termined by  the  relationship  between  the 
farm    price    of    long-staple    cotton    and    the 


farm  price  of  American  upland  cotton  in  the 
7  years  1936—42,  Inclusive,  which  will  re- 
sult in  a  support  price  for  extra-long-staple 
cotton  about  2.3  times  the  support  price  of 
short-staple  cotton. 
Public  Law  585.     Approved  July  17,  1952, 

Tobacco— Acreage  Allotments 
H.  R.  8170:  Reduces  from  one  acre  to 
seven-tenths  of  an  acre  the  minimum  farm 
acreage  allotment  for  burley  tobacco  plant- 
ings, but  an  allotment  of  1  acre  or  less 
may  not  be  reduced  more  than  one-tenth  of 
an  acre  in  any  one  year. 

Public  Law  528.     Approved  July  13.  1S52. 

Appropriations 
Joint  Committee  on  Budget 
S.  913:  CTreates  a  Joint  CXjmmittee  on  the 
Budget  to  provide  Congress  with  the  neces- 
sary machinery  to  exercise  adequate  controls 
over  the  expenditures  of  public  funds  by  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  The 
Joint  committee  to  be  comprised  of  14  Mem- 
bers of  Congress:  (a)  7  from  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee.  4  of  the  majority  party 
and  3  of  the  minority  party;  (b)  7  from 
House  Appropriations  Committee,  4  of  the 
majority  party  and  3  of  the  minority  party; 
(c)  no  person  shall  continue  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  Joint  committee  after  he  has 
ceased  to  be  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
Appropriations  Committees. 

The   Joint   committee   is   authorized   to— 
1.  Employ   a  staff  director,   appointed   by 
and  responsible  to  the  majority  party. 

A  ppropria  tio  na 
[Blank  spaces  indicate  GnaJ  figures  not  yet  arailable] 


2.  Employ  an  associate  director,  appointed 
by  and  responsible  to  the  minority  party. 

3.  Employ  professional,  technical,  clerical, 
and  other  employees  without  regard  to  civil- 
service  laws. 

4.  Inform  Itself  on  all  matters  relating  to 
the  annual  budget  of  Oovernment  agencies, 
consider  the  President's  messages  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  and  the  Economic  Re- 
port; consider  all  Information  relating  to 
estimated  revenues  essential  programs,  and 
changing  economic  conditions. 

5.  Report  its  findings  to  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate  relat- 
ing to  budget  estimates  and  revisions  in  ap- 
propriations required  to  hold  expenditures 
to  a  minimum. 

6.  Recommend  to  the  appropriate  standing 
committee  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 
such  changes  in  existing  laws  as  may  effect 
greater  efficiency  and  economy  in  govern- 
ment. 

7.  Hold  hearings  within  or  without  the 
District  of  Columbia;  require  by  subpeua 
or  otherwise  attendance  of  witnesses;  ad- 
minister oaths,  and  take  testimony. 

8.  Assist  the  staffs  of  both  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees  during  the 
periods  when  appropriation  bills  are  p>ending. 

9.  Examine  the  fljscal  books  and  reports  of 
Oovernment  agencies  upon  the  written  au- 
thority of  the  chairman  or  vice  chairman. 

10.  Be  effective  at  the  beginning  of  the 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-third  Ck)ngreas. 

Passed  Senate  April  8.  1952.  Pending  in 
House  Rules. 
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Law 
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326 
371 


375 
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Motor  Carrier  Claims  Commission— Legislative 

Disaster  relief  (flood  areas  in  Midwestern  States) 

Flood  relief  (Midwestern  States,  for  conservation  of  agricultural  land  resources;  Corps  of  EoKineers  for 

emergency  flood-flghtinR  activities) 

Third  Supplemental  (total) . 


Legislative 

Justice,  Commerce,  Judiciary  (total). 


Justice 

Commerce. 
Judiciary... 


Treasury-Post  OfBce  (total). 


Treasury... 
Post  Office. 


Labor-Federal  Security  (total). 


Labor 

Federal  Security.. 


Agriculture ........................ ................ 

Interior ^. 

Independent  Offices  (Maritime  activities.  Housing  and  Home  Finance  ftency) 

Emeigency  agencies  (Small  Defense  Plants) 

Increased  pay  costs  in  all  Government  departments,  agencies,  and  the  legislative  branch 

Claims  and  judgments 

(Proviso  in  the  third  supplemental  relaxes  promotion  restrictions  by  providing  that  any  agency  may 
make  permanent  promotions  if  number  does  not  exceed  that  of  Sept.  1, 1U90.) 
Urgent  deficiency  (total) 


Agriculture  Department 

Defense  Department  (total) . 


Army 

Navy 

Air  Force. 


District  of  Columbia  (out  of  the  revenues  of  the  District). 
Judiciary. 


Labor— Orants  to  States  for  imemployment  compensation  and  empfoyment  service  administration. 
Legislative— Senate 


Tctal.  supplemental  deficiency,  and  miscellaneous  acts  for  1952. 


Agriculture  Department  (total). 


1963 


Agricultural  marketing 

Agricultural  Research  Admini^ration 

Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 

Comnio<lity  Cre<tit  Corp . 

Commodity  Exchange  Authority 

Control  of  forest  pests 

Extension  Service 

Farm  Credit  Administration 


Estimate 


S8SS.00O 


4.5.000,000 
1.0M.O(t7.St3 


Amount  approved 


S8S7.000 

2s.ooaooo 
si,ooaooo 

S71.H2,M1 


IncrrasF  (-J-)  or 
decTFAM  (— > 


-$18,000 
+25. 000. 000 

•fl0.000,«0 
-112. 744.  MS 


114. 3K 
97.  7«(.870 


aa  360. 000 

77. 361, 170 
77.700 


291. 808 
87.  SSI.  170 


-»-144.9B0 

-10.247.700 


215.978.000 


17. 35a  000 
70.201.170 


193.338.000 


26.640.000 
18B.338.000 


39.  150,000 


20.700.000 

ri.aoLaoo 

.000 


-3.010.( 

-7.1601 1 

-77.1 


-5.940.000 

-i7.sto.oao 


-21.931.000 


3.363.000 
35,796,000 


3,179,000 
4,040,000 


C.  430.  000 
Zl4M.(no 

3S3.229,Vini) 
11,064,000 

353,944.706 
6  49a  663 

475.  4»,  000 


7,45aoin 

7»\700 
337.306.840 

K2.'.,000 

341,017.374 

6,  49a  662 


1.413.8aa350 


uooaooo 

I,  457,  loa  000 


i.ieaooaooo 

uioaooo 

a45.ooaooo 


309.144 
320.000 

3,ooaooo 


laooaooo 
i.4oi.ooaooo 


1.128.000  000 
38k00U000 

23s.ooaooo 


soaii44 
mooo 

isoaooo 

350 


2:005.392,533 


931,803.078 


1460. 029.  991 


838.003,124 


^soaooo 

75.  947,  708 
5.9«6.000 

i2aooaou) 

725.000 

8,000.000 

38.074.129 

431,000 


S.  29a  000 

75.421,208 

5.42<..'>00 

1091291.154 

738^000 

O.MO.00O 

28,074.129 

431,000 


-184.000 
-21,736,000 


-970.000 

-l,3.S2.aOO 

-av,  023. 000 

-10. 229,  on 

-U  927, 332 


-61.  590.  650 

-s,ooaooo 
-saioaooo 


-4aooaooo 

-6^ioaooo 

-ia< 


-aoaooo 

-f330 


-139,361542 


-a3.79a9M 


-250.000 

—626.500 

—136.500 

-la  608^846 


-1,  ISO,  000 
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Appropriation 


Agriculture  Department— Continued 

Farmers  Boom  AdministraUsa _.. 

F<.<ieral  Crop  lasoraaee .._.......... 

>  lood  i>reveDtiaB. „.>..._.»_.. 

Fnrc5t  Service - .._..... 

IntrnMtioDal  Wheat  Agrwrosnt. — 

Llhrao' — 

Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Keialioas. 

Off\cr  of  Information 

Office  of  Secretary 

Office  of  SoUeHor. 


J9SS 


ProdoctiOB  and  Marketing  AdmiaiRtratlon 

Resnuch  so  itr»tegic  and  oritieai  materials 

Rural  ElsetriOcst ion  AdmlnisUation — 

Foil  C^onaervaUoa  Servioa ...- — 

Loan  sutboriiaUaiis _ 


063 


CivD  functioos  (total) .. 

Quarternaastcr  Corp9 _. 

Corps  of  XoKlBeert  (total)-.. 


Btvtrs  and  harbon  (Cor  airvey  and  planning  of  approximately  12  projects  and  conftruction  of  28 
project  f} -- -- ---• 

Flood  cootrol  (for  survey  and  planning  of  approximately  21  projects  and  construction  of  approxl- 
natsly  n  rrojecti) r — ~- 

Mlasiatfppi  River  and  trilMitarie?  flood  control. 


SacrwncDto  River ,      ,  j  ... 

Mlafara  Power  development  (engineering  and  economic  Investigations  and  surveys  pending  con- 
atructioo  autboriuttion) _ . — - 


ranama  Canal. 


District  of  C^ohimbla  (total) 

(Fe«1»Tiil  .share  of  the  District  bodgetii  $11 .000,000  of  the  $ns.606.875authoriied. 
firrivrd  from  DiBrirt  revenues  ■ocfa  as  taxes  and  special  assessments.) 
bdependent  OfBces  (total) — 


Balance  of  3122,096.875 


Executive  OflBce  of  the  PretMoit  (which  Includsg  funds  for  Bureau  of  Budget) 

American  Baltic  MooiODSBts Commission 

Atomic  Energy  Coromksion ..». — 

CivQ  Service  Commission . 

Comaow- Maritime  adivtUas • — . 

FederaTTommtmicatioM  Commiiwion     . ... . — — 

federal  Power  Cnmniispioo — — — — — • — .——...——. 

Federal  Trsde  C^omniiMion ■ 

OeneraJ  AccounMac  OMoe 

Oeneral  Services  AnmlPtsTratton - - --.-c"-  — 

Eoutflg  and  Home  TTasnsr  Agency  fincludes  $»,w*o,onn  for  payment  of  annual  contributions 
to  pariilr  hnustag  ifendn and  provides  (or  the  construction  of  35.000  new  dwelling  units  during 

fiscal  1953)  - 

Indian  Clslms  Commission ..^..... — — 

InterktMte  Commerce  Commiasioo ....... ...... ................... 

Interstate  Commi^ion  on  the  rotomac  River  Basin 

Nstiofwl  Advisory  rommitloe  tor  Aeronautics 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority • 

Nstional  Capttal  Park  and  Planning  Commisrioo • 

National  Sdenoe  FoundatioD - ■ 

Heruritln  and  Ezcbange  Commlwtnn .._... ___-. 

BeJecl've  Serrice    • - 

Fmitli«onian  Inrtitutinn _ - - 

Pnhv.-niive  Activities  Control  Board... ~ 

Tarifl  Commission ■ 

Tpnne«ea  Valley  Authority 

Tax  Court  ol  the  Tnited  States — • 

Veterans'  Administration 


€n    Interior  Department  (totaQ... 

Office  at  the  Secretary  (total). 


CoanaOy  Hot  Oil  ,^ct.  cnlcrcement  of 

Pov4r  Uid  tmtrtj  studies.  New  England  and  New  York. 
Sootbcaitcrn  Power  Administration  (total) 


Con-^tmetion 

Operation  and  maint«naaos. 


Southwestern  Power  Administration  (total). 


Can-itmction  fincludes  |1.130J)00  fbr  liquidation  of  contract  obligations). 
Oiieration  and  maintenance — 


Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Bonneville  Power  Admtnistratian  (total). 


Conrtmetlon  (includes  $4,096  400  fbr  Uquldatkm  of  contract  obligations). 
Operation  and  mahitenanoe 


Bureau  of  L^nd  Management  (total) 


Management  of  lands  and  resources. 
Constnietion _._».... 


Borean  of  Indian  Affairs  (total). 


Hr«lth,  education,  and  wdtsn  aervioes. 

Itcsonnrs  management 

4"-or»f.tmction 

(foneral  i»dmtni.';trative  es 
Rev\>lTtnr  ftmd  or  loans. 
Tribal  funds 


Bureau  of  Reclamation  (total). 


(Parentheses  indicate  flgures  not  Included  in  totals.) 


Estimate 

Amount  approved 

Increase  (-♦-)  or 
decrease  (— ) 

$29,350,000 

9.  loaooo 

7.730.000 

66,274.680 

Ut2.162,250 

6.H2.000 

750.000 

1,259.000 

2,  3fiU,  000 

2.396,000 

436, 3.32,  491 

625.000 

8.42^000 

6a  975. 500 

(360, 192. 632) 

129.350.000 

8.500.000 

7.T5O.000 

63.419.  tiM> 

(182  162.250) 

6>>2.(K)0 

615.000 

1.  259, 000 

2.  2'iO,  (too 
2.356.000 

421,  5«6,  633 

600,  UOO 

8.290.0U0 

60,  445,  500 

(27a  102. 532) 

-1600.000 
'" -2,"856.'o66' 

-135.000 

-130.000 

-14.745.858 

-2.1,000 

-135.000 

-530.000 

(-i-iaooo.ooo) 

712,627,800 

684.061,600 

-128. 66a  200 

4,  472, 000 
679,640,000 

4,160,000 
661. 9U1. 600 

-312,000 
-12a73S.400 

283.675,000 

323,445,000 
60,.S20,000 

Looaooo 

1,000,000 

236,788,800 
263,742.800 

ea  27a  000 

1,000,000 
100.000 

-56,886,200 

-62, 702,  200 
-250,000 

—900,000 

2£,  515, 800 

i8,ooaooa 

-la  515. 800 

12,000^000 
6,962,787.043 

11,0011.000 
6.272.836.303 

-1,000,000 
-709,950,740 

11,623,843 

5,779,000 

1,312.000.000 

482,  673, 000 

211.533.000 

8. 075.  000 

4,540.000 

4. 667, 000 

32,236,000 

425.296,000 

a,  670, 000 

104,700 

11,778,000 

5.000 

78,534,000 

47  000 

"    flno.ooo 
l,^,™»n,()(0 

7,  .500,  000 

4  950.000 

39,  Wii.fiin 

3,  K)5, 0(«) 

470,000 

1,3RS.000 

30a  027,000 

90(1,000 

4.  064,  673,  500 

6,0K5,O43 

900,000 

1,137,727.500 

342, 8ft),  350 

179.  865,  (ttO 

6,4O8,4fi0 

4,085,700 

4,aS3,800 

33.060,000 

376,692,830 

42,486,000 

91,400 

11, 003, 600 

5,000 

66,286,100 

46,000 

66.000 

4,7.'ia000 

1^407,800 

6.246,080 

36,  772,  000 

3,660,050 

291,305 

1,291,375 

186,027.000 

900,000 

3, 817,  769,  960 

-5,6.38,800 

-4,879,000 

-174,272,500 

-139.812,650 

-31.99(*.  S.'iO 

-1.666.540 

-454.300 

-61.3. 200 

-165,000 

-48.  605, 170 

-11.1S4.000 

-13.300 

-774.500 

-12.347.900 

-2,000 

-634.000 

-10,250.000 

-2. 0'.-^  200 

-704.920 

—3.  o«9.  non 

-204,950 

-178,695 

-96,625 

-14,000,000 

-246.  9a3,  ,'>40 

632, 151.  800 

.Ml,  729,  S45 

—90,  421,  955 

13,032.000 

7,506,500 

—5,  525,  too 

187,000 

6a  000 

7,145,000 

1*7,000 

—.10.000 

1,719,500 

-5,«25.500 

6,350,000 
795,000 

WHbOO 
700,000 

-5.  30a  500 
— 3^noo 

5,  65a  000 

&,6uaooo 

—■80,000 

i  150,  000 
1,500,000 

4, 15a  000 

1.  450.  000 

—60.000 

26,400 

76,886,400 

21.200 
73,123,400 

— ,\200 
-3.763,000 

7a  286,  400 
6,600,000 

ef^  .523.  400 

cuiaouo 

—3.763.000 

14.30a000 

13,  75a  000 

-480  000 

11,  4,'50.  000 
Z  750.  000 

ii.ooaooo 

2,  75a  000 

-450.000 

12^350.000 

87.  08a  407 

-35.  26W,  593 

61,  OaV  000 
18,371000 
3S,896,(KI0 

5.217.000 

1.  000.  000 

(Z  335,  «XJ) 

51.801.000 
13.  2.S.I.  TOO 

K.ooaooo 

3.525.647 
i.nno,  000 

Ci  WH  000) 

-la  164.  000 
-5.  118.  240 

-18.3*6.000 
-1.601.3.13 

(-1-584,  Ott>) 

226,  67a  000 

21HV.  447.  991 

-ja  222,  000 
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PnbHc 
Law 


«70 


Appropriation 


19S3 


Interior  Department— Continued 

General  investigations 

Construction  and  reliabilitation  (includes  the  initiation  of  10  lie w  projects)! 

Operation  and  maintenance _ 

General  administrative  expenses — .IIIIIIIIIII 

Emergency  fund . IIIZIIIIII" 


Geoloftical  Survey 

Bureau  of  Mines  (total). 


Conservation  and  development  of  mineral  resources.. 

Healtti  and  safety.. '.."". 

Construction  (includes  $2,600,000  for  liquidation  of  contract  obliRati'ons)  i 
General  administrative  expenses . ,.. ' 


Estimate 


$5,000,000 
IM  770, 000 

i«,ooaooo 
&9oaoon 

401X000 
AOfi&OOO 

r.M^ooo 


Amount  approyed 


Increase  (+)  or 
drcmse  (-) 


Kooaooo 

177,  rV7.9Bl 
19.  000.  000 

ic2saooo 
4oat,ooo 


-St.  oon.  000 

-18,»72.008 


-291X000 


r,  615, 000 


-3.68^315 


National  Park  Service  (total). 


Manasement  and  protection 

Maintenance  and  rehabilitation  of  physical  facilitics.IIIII^I 

Construction , ^, 

General  administrative  expenses III"! 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (total). 


Manaeement  of  resources 

Investization  of  resources........ 

Construction.. 

General  administrative  expenses. 


Office  of  Territories  (total). 


Administration  of  Territories ........ .................... 

Alaska  public  works. III"I""I"III"}"I 

Construction  of  roads,  Alaska rrrrr""!!!!!!!!!!""!"!!!!!!!!! 

Operation  and  maintenance  of  roads,  Alaska """r""!!"!""!""""""*""* 

Construction,  Alaska  Railroad """" 

Virgin  Islands  public  works  (includes  $i,«7,"obo  for  HqnWatiOT  of'conti^' obl'i^^^^ 


in.  ftS7, 000 
4.08O.0UO 

3.fioo,  noo 
1,  Z7»«.  000 


W.  «57.  000 

4.(waooo 

S.  600.000 

1,278,000 


«S3 


Administration  and  operations 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation  (toUd) 

Revolving  fund 

Grants 


Emergency  flood  and  storm  repairs. 
Labor-Federal  Security  Agency  (total). 


Labor  Department  (total). 


Office  of  Secretary  (total). 


Salaries  and  expenses ... 

Solicitor's  office 

Liabor  standards 

Veterans'  reemployment  rights. 


Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 


Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (estimate  includw  "t2!866,"()dofor'\reVi«n'fam'hlw 
which  was  appropriated  in  the  First  Supplemental  for  1»6»- Public  Law  547  (total).. 


program 


Salaries  and  expenses ... .. . ... 

Grants  to  States ...„"" "* 


Bureau  of  Employees'  Compensation 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics I 

Women's  Bureau IIIIIII 

Wage  and  Hour  Division "V.l 


Federal  Security  Agency  (total). 


171 


American  Printing  House  for  Blind. 

Columbia  Institution  for  Deaf 

Food  and  Drug  Administration „ 

Freedmen's  Hospital 

Howard  University lllll. 

Office  of  Education 

Offia  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Public  Health  Service 

St.  Eliiabeths  Hospital 

Social  Security  Administration. ...II 
Office  0/  Administrator 


Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

National  Labor  ReLstions  Board . 

National  Mediation  Board 

Railroad  Retirement  Board  (transferfrom'trustfuind)' 


Legislative  branch  (total). 


Senate— operation  and  general  admlntetration 

House  of  Representatives— operation  and  general  adminisVrat'ion  "" 

Capitol  Police 

Legislative  counsel """""II" 

Education  of  House  and  Senate  f»gra..  I * " 

Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nones»e"ntii'Fedei^"ExpTOdituf«"I 

Statement  of  appropriations 

Architect  of  the  Capitol lllllill 

Botanic  Garden " 

Library  of  Congre« 

Government  Printing  Office ""lViyil"""l[[l"l"l 

(Parentheses  Indicate  figures  not  included  In  totals.) 


301905,000 


3Z  907,000 


+1001 000 


8, 791.  noo 

8,0O4,(«O 

U  750, 000 

1,  Ma  000 


8^7«l,O0O 

8,004.000 

14,770,000 

1. 3iX  000 


+i03aaao 


7.2BZ0OO 

i,  054, 000 

400,000 

904,000 


7,325,375 

^062.000 

673.900 

904.000 


+33,375 
+^0• 


72,900.000 


M.nm.nno 
20.  (mj.  1100 
17.  oon.  (100 

3. 318. 000 

i«.  nnn.  ooo 

2.5«7.000 


49. 319. 487 


-23,ft4S,5U 


9.320.287 

1.3,  auM,  aoo 

17.000,000 
3, 318. 000 
3,906.000 
1507.000 


-4. 750.  713 
-6, 791.  aoo 


-U;  OK  000 


2,525,000 
1,920,000 


3. 523. 000 
1.7S«,000 


-1M.00I 


1,  AM,  000 
255.000 


1. 515. 000 
341.000 


-1.10.000 
-14. 009 


1.350,000 


1.350,000 


1.9«3.<M0,8S1 


1,7^.471.030 


-19B.13S.811 


228i.096,100 


4,235,900 


211.008.530  j              -17,087.561 

«,0a0.300(                   -185,000 

1.417.  4a) 

1,H48.  MID 

6H4.  IKIO 

285.  TtM 


1.37fi,Ono 
1.764.000 

m,ooo 

3BS,7QO 


-41,400 
-M.  200 

-60,000 


2,751.500 
203,717.000 


2.700,000 
188.543,000 


8,037,000 
lttS,fl80.0U) 


4,983,000 
183,500,000 


-SI,  an 

-13.174.000 


-3,as4.noo 

-U  120,000 


2,243.000 

^358. 000 

3M.700 

S,4aB,000 


2.331,000 

tblM.000 

360.000 

7. 630. 139 


—863.000 

-4,700 

-786,861 


L74a«HL2ni  I 


ll.%0OU 

413.000 

C  637. 000 

Z«90.  noo 

<4fi|,l)00 

214.Wn.2hI 

2S.  732  000 

80X598.000 

8.  wn,  noo 

,173.677.000 

3.802,000 

a^6a^soo 
^aoQ^ooo 
M3aooo 

(6,307,000) 


1.562,885,011 

-178,073,230 

115.000 

500,000 

+9aooo 

8.60Qt0O0 

—37.000 

Z86a7S0 

-29l2» 

1047.000 

-411000 

i9aos3.aBi 

-15.7501000 

21  tA(X000 

-TtlZOOO 

aM,  491 000 

-19,146.000 

8.7Sl.,'mO 

-48^500 

1. 03Z  135. 000 

-Ul.SUOOO 

3,387.500 

-411500 

X.  447,  500 

a.ooaooo 
1,  i3aooo  I 

(^  207. 000), 


-I7»000 
—800,000 


M,17Z4I3 


-(loaooo) 


76.940,303 


-9,333,021 


13.340,971 
M,f<72,215 

34.340 
233.000 

33,220 

iodo' 

8.520.700 

218,500 

10, 777.  an 

28. 187,  MB 


13,406.306 

21066.513 

36.340 

308.141 

33. 2» 

30.000 

4.000 

7,508.175 

218.500 

9.440.987 

21.817.120 


+65.425 

-8ftt.7n2 

+  2.000 

-24.859 

H-26.066' 

-B2.525' 

'-iIW6..W8* 
-6,370.786 
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ruhlie 
Uw 


Appropriation 


19St 


National  DWense  (total). 


National  Security  Council 

National  SKurity  BMOuraec  Board 

National  becunty  Training  Commksion -.-. 

OBifx  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Deieaae  (which  includes  pay  for  retired  personnel) . 

DepartDMiU  of  tbe  Army  (toUO — ■ 


Military  peraonne'.       _ ~ 

Mainteaaoee  and  operalioo ........... .• 

proeuranent  and  productica — ......... 

MiUtarr  constriKtion.  Army  civQlan  components 

R«9W«  personiirl.      - — 

Army  National  Guard  — ~ 

Hewch  and  development 

promotion  and  rifle  viractice 

Oix-raiion  and  maintenance,  Alaska  Communication  System. 
Army  stock  fund 


Dcimrtment  of  tba  Navy  (total) — 


Military  pecaonnei  (total). 


Navy 

Naval  Reaerve 

QlBoar  candidatea... 


Navy  peraonnel.  general  ei. 
Milhaa  personnel.  Marine  Oorpa. 

MilKary j>ef»onnel.  Marine  Corps  Reaerve.... 

Marine  c5orps  troop*  and  ladUUea — 

Aircraft  and  (acilitiee — 

Connuwtion  ol  aircraft  and  related  procurement 

Ships  and  facilities 

Conrtnsrtion  of  .xhips  (194»-W  protsrams) 

atupbuiMing  and  conversion  (1952-53  pracratns) 

X)liimmt'  andfarililie* 

Or«iB«Deefor  mw  ftin«tmctlon  (l»4t»-.'^l  proprams) 

Ordnance  for  ahli>buildinf;  and  eonversion  (1962-53  proframs). 
IiMnewi  and  replau-oteot  of  naval  vcnali  (total) 


Construction  and  machinery 

Annor.  armament,  and  ammunltioa.. 


XfediMl 
Civl 


Bcrriaa-wida  inpply  and  finanea... 

8arvie»-wi(ie  operations 

Operation  and  conservatioa  of  naval  petroleum  raaerves. 
Naval  p«lrolcuxii  naurvc,  Alaika 


Department  of  the  A  ir  Force  (totaO- 


Aircraft  and  rt-lated  proouremeot 

Major  nroc«rwr.ent  otiior  than  aircraft :"■;""•;";" 

Aea^MioB  and  MiaiructioD  of  real  property  (for  liquidation  of  pri '>r  contract  authorization) . 

MdMmMe  and  operation 

Military  peraonnel 

Reaeareb  and  development.... - 

Reserve  perMnnel . . . 

.\ir  National  Guard.............. 

Contingencies. .. ........... .................-.-----...---.--..---------•--•-------■ 

Included  in  the  Natiooai  De«enae  appropriatioB  is  $45  a  morth  combat  pay  for  Korean  veterans. 
Departmruts  of  State.  Justice,  Commercr,  and  the  Judiciary  (total) 


Department  of  State  (total). 


General  administration 

International  Cl.iin-s  Commtsaion . . 

RepnaentaUoti  alkiwnnoe* .. 

Jontat  Service  retiren^ent  and  dimbility  fund 

AequmOB  of  Injildings  abroad ........ 

Emrryencies  In  tht'  diplomatic  and  consular  service. ..,................-...~ 

Coolributions  to  interuaUoual  organ iialioiia. 

Misieof  to  intematlooal  orpuitzations 

iBtemaiional  continiieBiiea. - - ---- — -- 

latemattonal  Boundary  and  Water  Commiaatoo,  United  States  and  Mexico  (total) 


General  admiuutfattoa.. 

Const  ructi<.n 

Rio  Grande  emergency  flood  protection . 


American  aections,  tntcmatlonal  commissions 

International  infonnatioo  and  educational  activities. 

iaqaiiitinii  and  oonalnietion  of  radio  facihiies 

Payment  of  ciainis.  United  Statat  and  Panama 

'V^'urking-catiital  fund . 


Estimate 


$51,390,709,770 


Amount  approved 


t4«,  610,  938,  912 


Increase  (-i )  or 
decrease  (— ) 


-M,  779,  770.  858 


Department  of  Justice  (total) 

Lecal  activities  and  general  admtoiatration  (total). 


186,000 

1.780,000 

111,000 

479,466,000 


136,000 

625,000 

37,500 

400.000^000 


-31.000 

-1, 155.  noo 

-73,500 
-69,665.000 


14,  ii80. 6S2. 000 


4,(^6.%  6*1.000 
1820,000,000 
3,  6M,  530. 000 

ao.  000. 000 

US,  486,000 
220,000,000 
45U  r»IO,  000 

i:«).ono 

4.*«5,000 
400, 00a  000 


12,99,500,000 


1410.000,(100 

1333.400,000 

2,  736, 000. 000 

20.000.000 

73.000.000 

153,  WW.  000 

440,000.000 

loaooo 

1700  000 
70,000,000 


13,  »M  24A,  000 


1Z842.4.W,643 


2,  W2. 140.  noo 


2,  565, 318,  500 


-2,141.132.000 


-255.  OfSl,  IKIO 

-487.«I0 

-94H.  520. 000 


—42  486,  000 

-66,700  000 

-10,000,000 

-30.000 

-135.000 

— 3.T0.  000.  000 


-1.115.786.358 


-12G.821.  500 


2,  60V,  «14,  000 
60,  Mft,  000 
21,670,000 


2,  4X5,  H96,  500 
68.348,000 
21.074  000 


-124.017.  ."iOO 

-2,308  000 

-596,000 


loH.oon.ooo 

64(l,4«»,000 

17,  «44.  000 

926,  I»2,  000 

l,ms.  (KKI.  000 
3.9»i«»,  (H2.(«I0 
1,  2H7.  000,  (KO 

140.  i:a,  000 
•44.  ,im,  nno 

982.600.0(10 
47.  (WO.  000 

l(t2.  H90.O00 
7:.  ¥t^K  000 


98. 810, 000 
616, 084, 000 

16,279.000 

8«l.  000,000 

mv'i.  OKI.  noo 
3,  yio.  042.  noo 
1,  TOO.  000. 000 

115,133,000 

611.938,000 

879,000,000 

27.000,000 

58,341,000 

27.400,000 


-1  410, 000 
-32,565  000 

-l,66.V0a' 
—66,192,000 
-75,000.000 

-,50. 000.  nno 

-S7.  000, 000 

-25,  noo.  000 

—432.  rM'. »«) 

—  im,  600.  «oo 

-20.000.000 
-41549,000 


12.  ."iOO.OOO 
14.900,000 


12.  .'MO,  000 
11900,000 


1 16.  500. 000 

222.800.000 

75.  700, 000 

483.400,000 

120.1100,000 

13,250.000 

8.500.000 

32, 870. 289, 770 


106, 457, 000 
212,800,000 

70.000.000 
467.  634, 142 
U.S.  893. 000 

13,  250, 000 
7.900,000 

21. 118. 361,  770 


12.  fiVi,  044,  000 

1,300,000.  COO 

45.  334,  770 

4,  ,>»,  SIT,  000 

3,  4.39,  536, 000 

625.000.000 

28.396.000 

116.375.000 

40.787,000 


12,685.044.000 

91X1,000,000 

4,S,  334.  770 

3.  600. 000. 000 

3,  200. 000. 000 

525,000,000 

26,196.000 

106,000,000 

30,787.000 


-10.01\000 
— 10. 000. 000 

—5,  700, 000 
-15,765.8.58 

-1 107.  000 

'"-i.ooo.ono* 

-1.451, 928, 000 


-400,000,000 


-789.817.000 
-239.536,000 


-2.200.000 
-10.375.000 
-10.000,000 


1,243,136,800 


1,015,981,710 


318,408.010 


217,  701,  424 


-227,155,009 


-100.  706,  586 


79,900.000 

350.000 

750.000 

7, 42*'..  000 

7,500,000 

1,100,000 

80,486,710 
1,450,000 
2.300,000 

16.  1««.  500 


70,000,000 
161,  419 
650.000 


1,910,000 

ilis«,ioo 

100,000 


6,500,000 
1, 100, 000 

30,  484.  749 
1,321,112 
1,500,000 

12. 100,  000 


900,000 

11,150,000 

50,000 


525,000 
133, 272, 914 

36,727,086 

53,800 

.100.000 


505.344 
87,325,000 


33,800 


189,  907.  000 


181203.000 


32.14.1,000 


General  admioiaUaUoB 

General  knl  activitlta. 

Antitrust  Division   

I  nited  States  ;itt<imeys  and  marshals . 

Fees  and  eipenaes  of  witneases ... 

Claims  of  persons  of  Japanese  anceatry 


7e<leral  Bureau  of  Investitcatioo .... ......... 

Immifirulton  and  Naturalisation  Servioe 

Fe<l«'rul  prLvin  system  (including  support  of  United  States  prisoners)..... 
Office  of  Alien  Property .................. 


3,420,000 
10. 030,  OUO 

3, 75a  000 
13,050.000 

i,3saooo 

74,1, 000 
84.400.000 

44,400,  noo 

28.962,000 
(3. 900. 000) 


31,270,000 


2,375,000 
9.900,000 

3.soaooo 

13,750.000 

1,000.  noo 

745.000 


-3,900.000 

-188.581 

- 100. 000 

—7,  426, 000 

-1,000,000 


-1,961 

-128.888 

-700,000 

—4, 066,  500 


-1,010,000 

-3,006,500 

-50,000 


-19,656 
-45,947.914 
-36,727,086 


-500.000 


-5.614,000 


-875.  000 


-45.000 
-130.000 
-250.000 
—  2011,  (X)0 
-250.000 


si4oaooo 

40. 399.  nno 

28,224,(«0 

(3.80n,000> 

-1001.000 
-738.000 
-(100.0001 
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Appropriations — Continued 

[Blank  spaces  indicate  figures  not  yet  ATailablel 


PubHe 
Law 


M7 


Appropriation 


1953 


Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary— Continued 
Department  of  Commerce  (total) 


Office  of  the  Secretary  (total). 


General  administration 

Technical  and  scientific  services. 


Census  Bureau  (total). 


General  administration 

Seventeenth  Decennial  Census 

CwiMia  of  business,  transportation,  manufactures,  and  mineral  industries. 

Canns  of  agriculture 

Ccnaua  of  governments ... 


Civil  Aeronautics  Administratioa  (total). 


General  administration 

Air  navij»tion  facilities 

Technical  development  and  evaluation ... 

Washington  National  Airport  (total) 


Maintenance  and  operation.. 
Construction 


Federal-aid  airport  program 

Alaska  airports,  maintenance  and  operation. 

Air  navigation  development 

Transport  aircraft  development . 


CivQ  Aeronautics  Board „„..„.....„._. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 

Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  (total). 


Departmental  operations. 

Field  office  service 

Export  control „..— 


Patent  Office 

Bureau  of  Public  Roads  (total). 


Federal  aid,  highways 

Forest  highways 

Inter-American  Highway. 
Access  roads 


National  Bureau  of  Standards  (total). 


Operation  and  administration 

Research  and  testing 

Radio  propagation  and  standards. 


Weather  Bureau.. 

The  Judiciary  (total). 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 

Court  of  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals. 

Customs  Court 

Court  of  Claims 

Other  courts  and  services 


Supplemental  for  1953  (total)  (includes  items  for  fiscal  year  1953  and  prior  years). 


District  of  Columbia  (out  of  District  revenues). 

Legislative  branch 

Department  of  Justice 

Department  of  Agriculture 

Department  of  Commerce  (total) 


Civil  Aeronautics  Administration — Federal  Airport  Claiau. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards 


Treasury  Department  (Coast  Guard) . 

Labor-Federal  Security  Agency  (total) 

Department  of  Labor— Bureau  of  Employment  Security  (total). 


($2,800,000  for  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  for  Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program  included  tn 
estimate  for  Department  of  Labor,  Public  Law  452.) 

Grants  to  States . 

Mexican  Farm  Labor  Program ..,.........„„........„...............„„.„„„..„. 

Farm  labor  supply  revolving  fund 

Federal  Security  Agency  (total) ..... . 


Estimate 


ro7,in4W 


%S80,000 


aiiaooo 

470.000 


ussaooo 


7,045,000 
1,75a  000 
1.785,000 

laaooo 
Lsoaooo 


163,141,400 


iQKinxaoo 

2t.  141. 480 
I.  MB,  000 


I,3«S.00O 

3a  000 


ae^  500, 000 

470,000 

looaooo 

1.  Ml  000 

naaioao 
usoiiooo 

11,06a  000 


3,065,000 
1.96^000 

^oaaooo 


uaoaooo 

4fi3;Q0a000 


4oaooaoo» 

31.0011  Mi 

i,ooaon 

30.000.000 


Amount  approved 


t5aV.5M,SM 


:^  141,  500 


1,  877. 000 
aM.500 


la  031.  035 


asiaflu 

1.  Toaooo 

Lsoasoo 

laxToo 


InrreaM  (-)-)  or 
decrease  (-) 


-tiaa  as.  na 


SM 


-233.000 
-205,500 


-laoKou 


-234,  OM 
-50.000 

-394,700 
-M^SOO 

-Lsoaooo 


141,231.219 


lav.  591  000 

11,00I,4M 

1.101873 

l,S7lkOOO 


1,35a  000 

mooe 


19,821.  IM 
433.  .'S04 

i.7saooo 


naaatoM 

UHlkOM 

la  507, 983 


Z79igS3 

1.9ftS,000 
\  75a  000 


uooaooD 

MtOOIKOOO 


ta^oanoH 
i.ooaon 

15,000.000 


-2i.oiaaM 


-3.37ft,  000 

•la  06a  000 
-loxoa 

-17,000 


-15,000 

-zooo 


—572,008 


—rrxoM 

'— aoa'mo' 

-aoaooo 

ooaooo 


8,985,000 


1, 919, 000 
4, 15A.0OO 

zoiaooo 
1^  ooaooo 


8,101,000 


27.600,300 


1.329.650 
90%  700 

a7!sn 

25,082.450 


13, 807, 02&  fiW 


iZ  9ig,  416) 
203,950 

4000,000 
190.000 

1,952,423 


1.831.433 
131,000 


1,351,000 

4,  ooaooo 

Z  75a  000 

27,  aaaooo 


27,388,70) 


1, 329.  «50 
212.700 

4«7,  000 

617.  sno 

2i7»l,850 


— 7^ooaow 

'-iVooftwo" 

-884.000 


-5m.aoo 
-l5^ooo 

-160,000 


75a  000 


-3oa«» 


-300.000 


11,793,778,339 


-Z  074. 161  SM 


(aill5,36«) 
880,050 


190,000 
1,962,423 


1,821,423 
131,000 


-(804.060) 
-H«5,100 

>zooaooo 


15,035,000 
107, 9ia  400 


14, 070, 000 


American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind. 

Office  of  Education . 

Public  Health  Service 


Department  of  Interior  (total). 


Research  in  the  utilization  of  saline  water........ .. 

National)  Park  Service:  Construction 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service:  Investigation  of  resources. 


Executive  Office 

Independent  offices  (which  Includes  ^,986.894,000  (or  Atomic  Energy  Commission)! 
Department  of  Defense  (total) ................. 


13,000.000 
200,000 
270,000 


83,840,400 


90,000 

01.747.000 

2.003.400 


1,165,000 


400.000 
625,000 
240.000 


10. 925, 000 
82,375,350 


9,000.000 


o.mo.000 

3,800,000 


72,775,250 


00,000 

71.  «.•».  000 

1.065,250 


-4,700.000 
-25,  535,  in 


-4.470,000 


—8,900,000 
+3,000,000 

—3101  on 


-21,008, 1» 


-30,000 

-30, 117,  on 
-918,  in 


627.500 


125.000 
2B2.  .VJO 

240,000 


-537,500 


-275.000 
-282,500 


50.000 
8. 438, 049. 700 
2,903.868.440 


S,  2ia  038, 500 
2,  290. 199, 840 


-50,000 
-22.M1.1.200 
-703, 668.  600 


(Parentheses  indicate  figures  not  included  in  total*.); 
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Pablle 
Uw 


M7 


Appropriatloa 


I.? 


1969 


BupplecnenUl  for  1953— C 

Army  civil  functlonj  CRIran ind  Harbon), 
MiMtary  Puhilc  Worts  (totaD 


JO*  HecreiaiT  of  D<>f«nse  (nalliury  construrtloo.  foreHm  ooontries). 

r>«|iartaiciit  of  the  -Vrmy  (.military  construction) . 

Peoartment  of  the  Navy  fpublir  work.*) 

~  It  of  tbc  Air  Force  (acqaisiiion  and  oQDstroction).. 


Department  of  the  Army  (oonttructton,  Ala.«ka  communications  system). 
Mututtrsecunly— Department*  of  State  and  l>efense  (total) — 


Mntual  8««iir<ty  (total). 
Europe  (total) 


Military  awistan** 

Eeanon:ic  and  technical  assMaoce. 


Vear  last  and  Africa  (total) 


Military  aMdatance 

TKfantenI  cooperation... 

FaiaMlu**  refuffoe 

Israel  refugees 


Asia  and  Padflc  (total). 


MUitaryi 

Economic  aaMaaee  (M8A>. 

T^K-imtaal  eaapstadoo  (TCA) 

Cootributions  to  United  Nations,  Korean  Reeonstnietlon  Afeocy. 


American  Republics  (total). 


M  Ultary  awtstanee 

Technical  cooperation 


Miaceflaaeoas  Economic  Aasistanee  (lotal) 
MoTWMOt  of  BigraaU. 


Ocean  freicbt—Totantarr  relief  packaKSi 

Multilateral  Technical  roor««»t*on ..... 

CVMitributioD*  to  United  Nations  Intematioaal  Cbildren'i  Emergency  fund .... 


Department  of  Defense— Oovemment  and  relief  fn  occupied  areas 

De(Mrtment  of  Plate— Oovemment  In  occupied  areas 

Emergncy  agencies  (includes  Ddrase  Production  and  Civil  Defense). 


42S 


Claims  and  JudcmcnU  (Motor  Carrier  Claims  Commiasiaa). 

Treasory-Post  Office  (total) 

Treasury  (total) 


Ofllee  of  the  Secretary 

Bnreao  of  Account* .. 

AdmlBistei  ing  the  public  dcbt_. 

OIQoeof  the  Treasurer 

Bureau  of  ("u.^toms 

Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 

Bureaa  of  Nareottes .. 

Secret  Service . 

BareanoftheMInt 

CoMt  Ooird 


Estimate 


12,990,487,740 


650.000.000 

414.  .".15, 000 

387, 972, 740 

1,  US,  000  000 


Amoimt  approved 


$5,000 
2.  288, 794.  MO 


140,000.000 

6(»^  5ia  vn 

363.284,840 

1,200,000.000 


Increase  (+)  or 
decrease  (— ) 


+«i.000 
-101.1)92.900 


— .MO.ooo.noo 
+l70,9g.^!loo 

-24,»*7,900 
-33H.0no.0(10 


3,380,700 
6,fi3a080,750 


1.400,000 
6,031,947,750 


8, 492, 740.  750 


4,  098. 057, 750 


3, 41.'5, 614. 750 
1,282.443.000 


741.430,500 


500. 318, 500 
50,822.750 

n^«i.3n 

7^S8.«0O 


6.001,947.750 


4,410.657.750 


3, 12<  224, 750 
1. 2h2. 4.T?.  OM 


-1.980,70(1 
-494,113,000 


-490.793.000 


-287.400.000 


-287.390.000 


680.  23a  200 


-61.300,000 


499, 118.  .lOO 
SO.  822.  7.'iO 
eO.063.2M 
70. 228.  (Xn 


-61,200,000 


tt3L222,000 


5A4. 807,500 

303.778,250 

118.634,390 

45.000. 000 


811.378,750 


640,807.500 

302,778.250 

67, 793, 000 


-119.84.'?.2S0 


-24,i)0a000 


-50.841,250 
-45. 000, 000 


78.014,750 


57,Ce5,75fl 
20.329,000 


73,014,750 


51.685,730 
30,329.000 


-6.  ooaooo 


-8,000.000 


44,017,750 


9.  240.  500 

ZW«7,  500 

15.708,750 

16.481.000 


12,820.000 

30.  .WO.  000 

773.30a000 


6.743,036 


.\61M45.000 


«I3.045,OOC 


"»- 


Post  Office  (total). 


PmMI  oiNntioM. 

Teaaaportation  of  mails.. 
CUaa. 


Total,  regular  annual,  and  supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal  1953 

Total,  n^gular  annual,  deficiency,  supptemrulal  and  misoeUaDcoas  acts — 

Permanent  appropriations,  general  and  special  accounts: 

Interest  on  public  debt ... 

All  other  permanent  and  indefinite,  general  and  special  accounts 


Total 

Grand  total,  regular  annual,  supplemental,  deficiency,  miacellaneous  acts,  and  permanent  appro- 
priations  


2,70R,nOO 
14.  777,  000 
S5,  .10(1,  000 

22.100.(100 

41,^()().  000 

t06.nrr.ooo 

2,790,000 
3,981,000 

5,7J«.000 
538.850,000 


27. 66a  000 


-la  351.  750 


9.  240,  500 
2.587.500 
9,171,333 
a  66a  467 


11.000.000 

19.000.000 

157.  290.  000 


6,743,026 


3, 437.  895. 000 


(44,095.000 


%  .SM.  000 

14.  aoaooo 
61,  ooaooo 

21.050,000 

41.000.000 

270  007.  000 

2,  780. 0(« 

3.MtsU0U 

4,825,000 

232,750,000 


2. 822.  lOa  000 


22.700,000 

3.177,000.000 

618,  MO.  000 

6,HIU.U0U 


2,7«3,80a000 


22.000.000 

2.i.'so.oon.ooo 

616. 000. 000 

5.  sou,  000 


-a  537, 417 

—9.  814,  333 


-1.820.000 

-1.500.000 

-«  a  070.000 


-77.  25a  000 


-48,  950.  000 


-123.000 

-577.000 

-4.30a000 

-!,0.S0.000 

-son,  000 

— 3S,ooaoou 


-*r,,  000 

-9,V,000 
-6.100.000 


-28,30(1.000 


-TOO.  000 
-27,000,000 

-ouaooo 


81,  358, 073,  263 
83. 9A3.  4f>S.  796 


72.  9m.  f<^\  275  I  -S.  387.  .IM.  <X«S 

75,  .■>75.  986.  808  I  -8,387.529,988 


ai5a  ooaooo 

1, 173, 615, 076 


>  7,323,615,076 


6, 150, 000. 000 
1. 173.61.V078 


7,323,615,078 


91,287,080,872 


1 


82,899.550,964 


-8, 387.  529, 888 


"•      i  Estimated. 

Provlalons  which  apply  to  the  1953  appro- 
priations for  the  majority  ol  Federal  agen- 
cies: (1)  Limitation  on  annual  leave  ac- 
ciunulated  after  January  1,  1053,  muat  be 
tiaed  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  ac- 
cumulated, but  excludes  employees  outside 
the  continental  United  States  and  employees 
who  go  into  the  military  service;  (3)  Only 
90  percent  of  the  budget  estimates  for  per- 
•ooal  services  may  be  used  In  the  Federal 
•gwnciee  unless  the  agency,  or  parts  thereof, 
have  been  specifically  excluded;  prohibits 
the  agencies  from  filling  more  than  three 
out  of  four  vacancies  until  a  10  percent  per- 
sonnel reduction  has  been  made;    (3)   Only 


75  percent  of  the  budget  estimates  for  In- 
formation personnel  and  publicity  functions 
may  be  used  in  any  Federal  agency  unless 
that  agency,  or  p>art  thereof,  baa  been  spe- 
cifically excluded:  and  (4)  Limits  travel  and 
transporUtlon  of  "things"  to  90  percent  of 
the  budget  estimate. 

District  of  Columbia 
Hospital    Center 

H.  R.  749«:  Extends  from  June  30.  1952.  to 
June  30.  1955.  the  authorization  which  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  a  modern 
hospital  center  in  the  DUtrict  of  Colun>bla. 

Public  Law  424,    Approved  June  28,  1952. 


Columbia  Hospital 

H.R.7253:  Conveys  to  the  Columbia  Hos- 
pital for  Women  and  Lylng-in-Asylum  Corp. 
the  Columbia  Hospital  property  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Should  the  corporation 
cease  to  use  the  property  as  a  hospital  for 
women,  ownership  reverts  to  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

Public  Law  423.    Approved  June  28.  1952. 

Rent  (Control 
H.  R.  7397:   Extends  to  AprU  30,   1863,  the 
present  provisions  ol  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia rent  control  law.    Provisions  permit  rent 
Increases  up  to  20  percent  above  the  Janu- 


I 
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ary  1.  1941.  level.  Including  adjustments 
already  made.  New  housing.  If  rented  on 
January  1.  1951.  frozen  as  of  that  date. 

Public  Law  430.  Approved  June  30,  1952. 
Gasoline  Tar  Increase 

H.  R.  6811:  Increases  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia gas  tax  from  4  to  5  cents  a  gallon, 
effective  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  month 
following  enactment  but  not  prior  to  July  1, 
1952. 

Public  Law  374.     Approved  June  4.  1952. 

Tax  Laws 
8.   2605:    Amends   certain   tax   laws   appli- 
cable to  the  District  of  Columbia: 

1.  Extends  statute  of  limitations  from  2  to 
S  years  on  the  assessment  of  personal  prop- 
erty taxes,  in  the  absence  of  fraud  or  the 
failure  to  file  a  personal  property  tax  re- 
turn. 

2.  Reduces  Interest  on  the  following  delin- 
quent taxes  from  12  to  6  percent  a  year  or 
from  1  to  one-half  of  1  percent  a  month, 
effective  July  1.  1952: 

(a)  Delinquent  estate  and  Inheritance 
taxes. 

(b)  Delinquent  unemployment  compensa- 
tion contributions.  Also  provides  procedure 
for  collecting  these  contributions. 

(c)  Delinquent  sales  and  use  taxes.  Elimi- 
nates the  Assessor's  discretion  to  reduce  In- 
terest to  6  percent  a  year,  but  retains  the 
Assessor's  discretion  to  waive  the  5  percent 
penalty. 

(d)  Income-tax  deficiencies. 

3.  Makes  procedural  changes  for  the  Board 
Of  Tax  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

(a)  Eliminates  the  requirement  of  a  writ- 
ten protest  on  taxes  paid  under  protest. 

(b)  Makes  decisions  of  the  Board  review- 
able by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
In  the  same  manner  and  extent  as  decisions 
of  the  United  States  district  court  in  clvU 
actions  tried  without  a  Jury.  Gives  the  co\u-t 
the  same  scope  of  review  for  decisions  of 
the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  for  the  District  as 
It  now  has  for  the  decisions  of  the  Tax 
Court  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Makes  it  possible  for  a  taxpayer  to  ap- 
peal to  the  Board  of  Tax  Appeals  from  an 
Increase  in  his  real  property  tax  even  though 
he  has  not  contested  the  assessment  before 
the  Board  of  Equalization  and  Review,  unless 
the  taxpayer  has  been  notified  in  writing  that 
his  assessment  Is  being  changed. 

4.  Provides  procedures  for  obtaining  re- 
funds of  overpaid  taxes. 

5.  Changes  the  name  of  the  Board  of  Tax 
Appjeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Tax  Court  and  author- 
izes a  member  to  be  called  Judge;  makes  It 
clear  that  the  Board/ or  court  Is  independ- 
ent of  the  assessing  and  taxing  authority  of 
the  District.  Authorizes  the  Commission- 
ers to  appoint  a  member  of  the  bar  to  act 
as  Judge  of  the  tax  court  in  the  event  the 
single  Judge  should  be  unable  to  sit  or  should 
disqualify  himself,  or  in  the  event  of  a  tem- 
porary vacancy. 

6.  Permits  the  District  Unemplo3mQent 
Compensation  Board  to  collect  unemploy- 
ment compensation  contributions  from  de- 
linquent employers  by  using  the  same  sum- 
mary collection  procedure,  including  dis- 
traint, now  available  to  the  Collector  of 
Taxes  for  collecting  personal-property  taxes, 
effective  July  1.  1952. 

7.  Effective  dates  of  amendments,  where 
not  Indicated,  would  be  upon  their  enact- 
ment into  law. 

Public  Law  493.     Approved  July  10,  1952. 

Home  Rule 

8.  1976:  Establishes  a  representative  local 
government  for  the  District  of  Colvunbia  by 
providing  for — 

1.  A  mayor  for  a  4 -year  term  appointed 
by  the  President  and  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. The  mayor  will  be  empowered  to  veto 
resolutions  or  ordinances  of  the  District 
Council  but  his  veto  may  be  passed  over  by 


a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  Cotmcll  mem- 
bers. He  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
District  for  3  years  prior  to  his  appoint- 
ment. 

2.  A  15- member  District  Council  for  a  2- 
year  term,  3  from  each  ward,  elected  by  the 
cltljens  of  the  District.  Ordinances  adopted 
by  the  Council  become  effective  after  60  days; 
in  case  of  an  emergency,  30  days  after  passage 
if  adopted  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  mem- 
bers. 

3.  A  nonvoting  District  delegate  elected  at 
large  for  a  2-year  term,  with  duties  similar 
to  Territorial  delegate.  Congress,  however, 
retains  Its  powers  to  legislate  for  the  Dis- 
trict. 

4.  A  five-member  Board  of  Elections  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate,  whose  duties  will  be  to  divide 
the  District  into  five  wards  and  to  conduct 
elections.  Members  must  be  qualified  elec- 
tors, reside  in  the  District,  and  hold  no  other 
Job  in  the  District  governn^ent. 

5.  A  five-member  Board  of  Education  for  a 
2-year  term,  one  from  each  ward,  elected  at 
large. 

6.  The  District  council  and  mayor  may 
abolish  present  boards,  agencies,  or  commis- 
sions, and  transfer  their  duties  to  newly 
created  boards,  agencies,  or  commissions 
to  carry  on  their  functions. 

7.  Referendum  on  charter  to  be  held  on 
November  15.  1952.  and  the  first  general  elec- 
tion March  7,  1953.  but.  In  the  bill  Is  not 
enacted  ty  March  31.  1952,  all  effective  dates 
to  be  postponed  6  months. 

Passed  Senate  by  voice  vote  January  22. 
1952.  House  District  Committee  voted  to 
table  on  May  9,  1952. 

Motor-Vehicle  Liens 

S.  2735:  Provides  that  written  Hens  on 
motor  vehicles  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
need  only  Lhe  serial  number  in  order  to  be 
registered  by  the  Recorder  of  Deeds,  elimi- 
nating the  former  requirements  of  engine 
numbers. 

Public  Law  373.     Approved  June  4,  1952. 

Clerk  of  District  Coxirt 

8.  1345:  Eliminates  the  United  States  Dis- 
trict Court  bond  or  l)ail  charge  of  1  percent. 

Public  Law  281.  Approved  March  14.  1952. 
Municipal  Court 

8.  1368:  Increases  from  $100  to  $200  a 
month  the  exemption  from  garnishment  on 
the  earnings  of  the  head  of  a  family  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Public  Law  315.     Approved  April  15.  1952. 

Recorder  of  Deeds 

S.  2871:  Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Recorder  of  Deeds  by  the  District  Commis- 
sioners and  brings  all  employees  of  the  office 
under  civil-service  laws  and  regulations. 

The  Recorder  of  Deeds,  to  be  eligible  for 
appointment,  must  have  been  a  resident  of 
the  District  for  at  least  5  years  preceding 
his  appointment:  however,  he  may  retain 
voting  residence  In  a  State. 

Public  Law  379.     Approved  June  9,  1952. 
Records  of  the  Office  of  Recorder  of  Deeds 

8.  2736:  Relieves  the  Recorder  of  Deeds  of 
the  obligation  of  maintaining  obsolete  rec- 
ords. Requires  vendors,  mortgagees,  trus- 
tees, and  conditional  vendors,  or  their  as- 
signees, to  execute  releases  upon  satisfaction 
of  the  debt.  Authorizes  the  Recorder  to  dis- 
pose of  chattel  mortgages  and  deeds  of  trusts 
after  7  years;  If,  at  that  time  the  debt  were 
not  satisfied,  it  could  be  extended  7  years  by 
filing  an  affidavit  showing  the  amount  still 
due.  Requires,  upon  demand,  that  a  con- 
ditional vendee  or  holder  of  a  chattel  mort- 
gage or  deed  of  trust  give  a  release  and  have 
It  recorded. 

Public  Law  378.    Approved  June  5.  1952. 

Board  of  Accountancy — Reexamination  Fee 

S.  2383:  Increases  from  $10  to  $20  the  re- 
examination fee  for  persons  taking  the  ex- 


amination for   certified   public   accounUnt. 
The  $25  initial  fee  remains  the  same. 

Public  Law  394.  Approved  June  16.  1952. 
District  of  Columbia— Election  of  Delegate* 

S.  3027:  Regulates  the  election  of  delegates, 
alternates,  committeemen,  and  committee- 
women,  representing  the  Dlstrirt.  to  national 
political  conventions,  and  sets  up  necessary 
election  machinery.  Establishes  a  Board  of 
Elections  of  three  members,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Pro- 
vides for  holding  of  referenda  upon  public 
questions  at  the  request  of  Congress  or  the 
District  Commissioners.  Provides  for  inde- 
pendent registration  of  quallfl?d  voters  in 
voting  in  any  referendum.  Regulates  ex- 
penditures by  a  candidate,  committee,  and 
individuals.  Establishes  the  qualifications 
of  electors — citizens  of  the  United  States,  21 
or  over,  residents  of  the  District  for  at  least 
1  year  before  voting,  and  without  voting 
privilege  in  any  other  part  of  the  United 
States.  Carries  penalty  provision  of  a  $500 
fine,  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  90 
days,  or  both.  If  convicted  of  false  represen- 
tations In  any  of  the  qualifications. 

Passed  Senate  July  3.  1952.  Pending  la 
House. 

Boxing 

H.  R.  5768:  Amends  the  act  regulating 
boxing  contests  and  exhibitions: 

1.  Authorizes  the  District  of  ColumbU 
Boxing  Commission  to  assign  dates  on  which 
boxing  contests  may  be  held,  and  to  deter- 
mine which  of  two  or  more  promoters  may 
hold  a  contest  on  an  Identical  date. 

2.  Requires  persons  holding  or  conducting 
boxing  contests  to  pay  the  Commission  10 
percent  of  the  recelpu.  or  an  amount  eqvial 
to  the  actual  cost  of  supervising  the  contest, 
whichever  Is  larger. 

3.  Includes  among  the  receipts  for  any 
boxing  contest  both  the  admission  fees  and 
the  receipts  from  sale.  lease,  or  other  ex- 
ploitation of  motlon-plctxire.  radio,  and  tele- 
vision rights,  and  from  other  public  pre- 
sentations of  the  contest. 

4.  Authorizes  the  Commission  to  use  for 
expenses  and  for  reinvestment  purposes.  In- 
terest and  principal  amount  of  certain  bonds 
purchased  by  the  predecessor  Boxing  Com- 
mission prior  to  December  20.  1944.  and  held 
In  custody  by  the  auditor  and  the  secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 

Public  Law  454.    Approved  July  5.  1952. 

Potomac  River  Bridge 

H.  R.  5235:  Authorizes  and  directs  the 
Commissioners  to  make  the  necessary  study 
and  investigations  concerning  the  construc- 
tion and  location  of  a  bridge  over  the 
Potomac  River.  The  results  of  this  study 
and  Investigation,  together  with  recom- 
mendations, are  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
District  Committee  within  6  months  after 
enactment. 

Public  Law  266.     Approved  March  3.  1952. 

Corporations 

8.  664:  Permits  charitable,  educational, 
and  religious  corporations  to  Invest  their 
funds  in  the  purchase  of  common  or  pre- 
ferred corporate  stocks. 

Public  Law  280.    Approved  March  14,  1952. 
School   Employees 

H.  R.  4703:  Provides  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion with  full  authority  to  regulate  the  vaca- 
tion periods  and  annual  leave  of  absence  of 
principals,  assistant  principals,  and  similar 
officers. 

Public  Law  271.    Approved  March  8,  1953. 
Teachers — Military  Science 

H.  R.  4419:  Authorizes  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, on  the  written  recommendation  of  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  to  employ  not 
more  than  15  retired  members  of  the  United 
States  armed  services  as  teachers  of  military 
science  and  tactics  in  the  District  schools  to 
be  paid  the  salary  authorized  by  the  Tead^ 
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en    Salary  Act  in  addlOon  to  their  retired 
pay  and  allowances. 
Public  Law  aOb.    Approved  March  8.  1952. 

Retirement  of  Public-School  Teachers 

R  R  9(W0  Provides  the  public -school 
teactoers  of  the  District  with  the  same  re- 
tirement benefits  as  those  provided  for  other 
District  employees  covered  by  the  Civil  Serir- 
Ice  Retirement  Act;  also  Increases  salary  de- 
ductions from  5  to  6  percent.  Increases  the 
District's  conUlbution  by  $311,000.  and  in- 
ueasw  the  coat  to  tiie  teachers  by  %\tQJ0O0 

Public  Law  274.    Approved  March  6,  1952. 
Touth    Oocrectlon 

8  1184  Amends  the  Federal  Touth  Cor- 
rections Act  ol  1950  by  extending  lU  pro- 
Tlalons  to  the  District  of  Columbia  The 
act  provides  that  a  Judge  may,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, remand  a  person  under  22  years  of 
age  to  the  parole  section  of  the  Department 
of  Jtistlce  for  tnveetlgatlon  to  determine 
whether  he  should  be  sentenced  or  there 
should  be  some  other  corrective  measure. 

Public  Law  SOO      Approved  April  8,  1»82. 

Inaugural  Ceremonies — Permits 
House  Joint  Resolution  893:  Aitthortaes 
the  AdmlnlPtrstoT  of  General  Servlr^-s  and 
other  offlrers  cf  the  Dlrtrlct  of  Columbia  and 
the  United  States,  who  control  any  pub!lc 
lands  In  the  District,  to  grant  permits  to  the 
Committee  on  Liiaugtu^  Ceremonies  for  use 
In  the  presidential  inaugural  ceremonies  of 
1953 
Public  Law  501.     Approved  July  ".0.  19&3. 

Inaugural  Ceremonies — Armed  Forces 
House  Joint  Resolution  894:  Authorizes 
the  AdmlxtMrtrator  of  General  Services  and 
beads  of  Federal  agencies  to  allocate  space 
In  any  pubUc  building  for  quartering  troops 
partlclpatlnf  In  the  presidential  inaugural 
ceremonies  to  be  held  on  January  20,  1953. 
Public  Law  502.     Approved  July   10.  1952. 

Inaugtiral  Ceremonies — Property  Protection 
House  Joint  Resolution  S95:  Authorlaes 
the  approprUUon  of  $65,100  for  maintaining 
public  order  and  protecting  life  and  property 
during  the  presidential  inauguration  cere- 
monles  of  1953 
Public  Law  503     Approved  July  10,  1953. 

Daylight -Saving  Time 
8  2667:  Authorizes  the  DUtrlct  Commis- 
■toners  to  advance  standard  time  by  1  hour 
(daylight-saving  time)  commencing  the  last 
Sunday  of  April  1952  and  ending  not  later 
than  the  last  Sunday  of  September  1952. 
PubUc  Law  «d7.     Approved  April  4.  1952. 

Conference  of  State  Societies 
"  H.  R  4467:  Incorporates  the  Conference  of 
State  Sorletles,  Washington.  D  C  The  pur- 
pose of  the  conference  Is  to  promote  friendly 
and  coopwatlve  relations  between  the  vari- 
ous State  and  Territorial  societies  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Ct'.umbla;  to  foster,  participate  In, 
and  encourage  educational,  cultural,  chart- 
table,  civic,  and  patriotic  programs  and  ac- 
tivities In  the  Dlstrtct  and  surrounding  com- 
munities; and  to  act  as  contact  agent  with 
States  for  carrying  out  State  and  National 
pro«rTan«. 

PabUc  Law  293.     Approved  April  3,  1952. 
Criminal    Proceedings 

H.  R  5256 :  Authorizes  the  Corporation 
Oounsel  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  secure 
a  summons  requiring  the  attendance  of  wlt- 
newes  from  without  the  District  in  criminal 
proceedings  or  in  grand  Jury  Investigations. 
Permits  reciprocity  among  the  cotnts  ol 
States  having  a  similar  law. 

Public  Law  272.      Approved  March  5.  1952. 

Trinity  College  of  Washington 
H.  R.  6273 :  Amends  the  act  relating  to  the 
Incorporation  of  Trinity  College  of  Wash- 
iTjfrton.  D  C,  by  making  the  archbishop  ol 
the  Roman  Catholic  archdiocese  of  Wash- 
ington an  ex  officio  member  and  chairman 


ot  the  board  of  trustees  In  place  of  the  arch- 
bishop of  the  archdiocese  of  Baltimore,  since 
the  college  is  no  longer  within  the  spiritual 
Jurisdiction  of  Baltimore. 

Public  Law  263.  Approved  February  29, 
195:1. 

Rent  Control  Administrator 

H.  R.  6808:  Increases  from  $11,200  to  $12.- 
000  a  year  the  salary  of  the  Administrator 
of  Rent  Control  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
correcting  an  inequity  under  Public  Law  201 
of  the  Eighty -Fecond  Congress  in  which  the 
Rent  Administrator  was  denied  an  increase 
In  salary  at  the  time  all  other  District  and 
federal  employees  received  an  Increase. 

Public  Law  S32.     Approved  May  8,  1652. 

District  of  Columbia  Tax  Exemptions — Or- 
ganizations and  Corporations 
8.  33fil :  Prescribes  quallficaUons  for  grant- 
ing special  exemptions  from  District  of  Co- 
lumbia taxes  to  organizations  and  corpora- 
tiona. 

Passed  Senate  July  3,  1962.  Pending  In 
House. 

Employment  of  Minors 

H  R  6«57:  Lowers  the  age  limit  of  per- 
mtttMl  ehHd  actors  from  14  to  7.  and  re- 
BtrlcU  such  minors  to  not  noore  than  two 
performances  In  any  one  day,  nor  more  than 
eight  performances  in  1  week  Requires  that 
they  must  no  appear  after  11:80  p.  m. 

Public  Law  449.    Approved  July  8,  1952. 
Juvenile  Court 

6.  18:22  :  Amends  the  Juvenile  Covtft  Act  by 
(1)  providing  that  no  child  may  be  held  In 
a  detention  home  for  more  than  5  days,  ex- 
clusive of  Sundays  and  holidays,  unless  so 
ordered  by  the  Judge;  (2)  authorizing  the 
judge  to  admit  persons  to  hearings  who  have 
a  legitimate  interest  in  the  case  or  the  work 
of  the  court;  and  (3)  vesting  the  couru 
with  authority  to  dlviilge  the  records  con- 
cerning these  children  to  legitimate  inquir- 
ers only,  such  as  governmental  or  private 
Institutions. 

Public  Law  888.     Approved  Jtme  12.  1952. 

Dangerous  Weapons 

8.  493 :   Provides   an   orderly  procedure   for 

the  disposal  of  pistols  and  other  dangerous 

weapons  seized  following  an  arrest  or  search. 

Public   Law   260.     Approved   February   20. 

1952. 

Garagekeepers-Liverymen'fi  Liens 

8. 1842:   Creates  a  lien  for  the  board  and 

keep  of  animals  In  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
and  allows  detention  of  the  arUmal  until  all 
char^:es  uuder  the  agreement  have  been  paid. 
Creates  a  similar  lien  for  storage,  repair,  or 
furnishing  supplies  oo  autc  mobiles. 

PubUc  Law  369.     Approved  June  S,  1952. 

Public  Assistance 

8.2502:  Consolidates  the  three  laws  now 
providing  public  assistance  In  the  District 
of  Columbia:  (1)  Aid  to  dependent  children; 
(2)  old-age  assistance;  (3)  needy  blind 
persons. 

Authorizes  the  Dlstrtct  Commissioners  to 
designate  one  agency  to  administer  all  phases 
of  public  assistai^ce.  Anoong  the  regulations 
set  up  for  the  agency  are:  (1)  Residence  in 
the  District  for  1  year  preceding  applica- 
tion; (2)  amounts  of  public  assistance  to 
be  determined  after  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion; (3)  emergency  public  assistance  may 
be  granted  for  a  period  of  2  months  pending 
completion  of  investigation;  (4)  assistance 
prohibited  if  there  is  a  responsible  relative 
such  as  spouse,  father,  mother,  or  child;  (5) 
criminal  penalties  for  fraud  In  obtaining  as- 
sistance; (6)   confidential  record. 

Passed  Senate  May  12,   1952.     Pending  in 
House  District  Conunlttee. 

Substlttite  Teachers 
8.2940:   Authorises  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, reuoactive  to  Jtily  1,  1949,  to  hire  and 


pay  substitutes  for  teachers  on  leave  without 
pay. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.  Pending  In 
House  District  Committee. 

Court  Sentences 

8.2941:  Empowers  the  municipal  court 
and  the  Juvenile  court  of  the  Dlsirlct  of 
Columbia  to  stispend  sentence  or  to  suspend 
execution  of  sentence  should  It  appear 
advisable. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.  Pending  in 
Bouse  District  Comnaittee. 

Credit  Unions 

8.2384:  AmeiMjs  the  District  of  Columbia 
Credit  Unions  Act  by  eHralnating  the  present 
limitation  of  300  sharee  In  the  account  of  any 
one  member  and  permitting  a  member  to 
own  shares  Jointly  with  any  person  desig- 
nated by  him:  however,  no  Joint  owner  may 
vote,  obtain  loans,  or  bold  office,  unless  he 
himself  is  a  qualified  vaembtr. 

Provides  that  when  tl>€  reserve  fund 
equals  10  percent  ^  the  total  amount  of 
members'  shareholdings,  no  further  transfers 
to  the  fund  from  net  earnings  shall  be  re- 
quired except  as  needed  to  maintain  the  10 
percent  ratio. 

Passed  Senate  June  21.  1952.  Pending  In 
House  District  Committee. 

Registered  Ninvee 

S.3041:  Increases  from  $15  to  $25  the  Ini- 
tial registration  fee  of  a  nurse,  and  from  $1 
to  $2.  the  annual  registration  fee.  Provides 
that  In  the  event  the  proposed  higher  fees 
are  more  than  adequate,  the  Board  is  re- 
quired to  pay  Into  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury, credited  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
miscellaneous  revenues,  all  funds  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  each  fiscal  year  In  excess  of  f5.0O0. 
Passed  Senate  Jime  21.  1952.  Pending  In 
House  District  Committee. 
Dentistry 
S.  2380:  Increases  the  examination  and 
annual  registration  fees  for  dentists,  and  the 
examination,  annual  registration,  and  reci- 
procity fees,  for  dental  hyglenists: 

Dentists'  examination  fee,  from  $20  to  $30. 
Dentists'  annual  registration  fee,  from  $5 
to  $10. 

Dental  hyglenists'  examination  fee,  from 
$10  to  $16. 

Dental  hyglenists*  reciprocity  fee,  from  $10 
to  $15. 

Dental  hyglenists'  annual  registration  fee, 
from  $3  to  $5. 

Also  Increases  the  per  diem  fee  for  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Dental  Examiners 
from  $10  to  $15  for  each  day  a  member  Is  ac- 
tually engaged  In  official  business. 

Passed  Senate  March  24.  1952.  Pending  in 
House  District  Committee. 

Detention  of  Real  Property 
S.  1344:  Provides  that  whenever  any  per- 
son detairu  possession  of  real  property  with- 
out right,  or  after  right  to  possession  has 
ceased,  the  municipal  ootirt,  on  complaint 
under  oath,  may  issue  a  summons  to  the 
party  complained  of  to  appear  and  show 
cause  why  Judgment  should  not  be  be  given 
against  him  for  the  restitution  of  possession. 
Passed  Senate  February  25,  1952.  Pending 
In  House  District  Committee. 

Veterinary  Medicine 
6.2879:   Amends  the   act   which   regulates 
the  practice  of  veterinary  medicine  In  the 
District  of  Columbia: 

1.  Bemoves  the  requirement  that  each 
member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  in  Vet- 
erinary Medicine  be  a  bona  fide  resident  of 
the  District. 

2.  Increases  the  course  of  study  required 
of  licensees  to  four  9-month  college  sessions, 
in  place  of  the  precent  requirement  of  two 
6-month  college  sessions. 

3.  Deletes  the  provision  in  existing  law 
relative  to  licensing  graduates  of  2-year  col- 
leges with  5  years'  practice. 
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4.  Increases  the  license  fee  from  $10  to 
$25,  In  order  to  meet  the  exi>ense8  of  the 
Board  of  Examiners. 

5.  Provides  for  examinations  to  be  held 
whenever  one  or  more  applicants  desire,  in 
lieu  of  the  present  requirement  that  exami- 
nations be  held  In  January,  April,  July,  and 
October  of  each  year. 

Passed  Senate  May  1,  1952.  Pending  in 
House  District  Committee. 

Firemen  and  Policemen 
8.3188:  Provides  authority,  retroactive  to 
June  1.  1951.  for  compensatory  time  to  be 
granted  to  officers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force,  the  United  States 
Park  Police,  the  White  House  Police,  and  the 
Fire  Department,  in  lieu  of  annual  leave  can- 
celed during  an  emergency. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.  Pending  in 
Bouse   District   Committee. 

Optometry  Act 

8.  106:  Strengthens  the  provisions  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Optometry  Act: 

1.  Increases  the  education  requirements 
for  the  practice  of  optometry  from  3  to  5 
years. 

2.  Prohibits  optometrists  from  engaging  in 
the  practice  of  ophthalmology. 

3.  Provides  that  the  health  officer  of  the 
District  be  a  member  ex  offlcio  of  the  Board 
of  Optometry. 

4.  Defines  the  practice  of  optometry  as  be- 
ing a  pro'esslon  affecting  the  public  health 
and  safety  and  permits  only  qualified  op- 
tometrists to  practice  In  the  District. 

5.  Permits  persons  to  sell  spectacles  and 
eyeglasses  provided  they  do  not  adapt  them 
to  the  eye  or  profess  to  practice  optometry. 

6.  Bans  price  advertising  of  professional 
services  by  optometrists  and  claims  to  pro- 
fessional superiority. 

7.  Forbids  an  optometrist  to  use  the  title 
of  "Doctor"  without  tying  it  to  the  word 
"optometrist." 

Passed  Senate  May  7,  1952.  Pending  in 
House  District  Committee. 

~"  Alcohol  Tests 

8.  951:  Prescribes  the  evidential  weight  to 
be  given  to  results  of  tests  for  alcohol  in 
criminal  cases  arising  out  of  the  operation 
of  motor  vehicles  where  claim  is  made  that 
the  defendant  was  under  the  Influence  of 
alcohol.  Legislation  does  not  require  any 
person  to  submit  to  a  test;  it  merely  pro- 
vides that  if  tests  are  taken  they  may,  as  at 
present,  be  used  in  evidence. 

Passed  Senate  January  24,  1952.  Pending 
In  House  District  Committee. 

Special  Policemen 

8.  1836:  Authorizes  the  Commissioners  to 
appoint  special  policemen  for  duty  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  protection 
of  property  under  the  charge  of  the  Govern- 
ment, any  association,  corporation,  organiza- 
tion, partnership,  or  individual.  The  special 
police  to  be  paid  by  the  applicant  wanting 
protection. 

Passed  Senate  February  25,  1952.  Pend- 
ing in  House  District  Committee. 

Government  Employment 
8.  2381:  Permits  the  District  Commission- 
ers to  grant  written  authority  for  persons  to 
be  employed  by  the  District  government  who 
have  been  convicted  of  bribery,  perjury,  or 
other  infamo\is  crime,  including  conviction 
of  a  felony. 

Passed  Senate  February  25,  1952.  Pend- 
ing In  House  District  Committee. 

For  District  of  Columbia  Reorganization- 
See  General  Government. 

Finance,  commerce,  industry 
Defense  Production  Extension  of  1952 

S.  2594:  The  Defense  Production  Act  a« 
extended — 

1.  Continues  price  and  wage  controls 
through  April  30,  1953;  rent  control  In  critical 
defense  areas  through  April  30.  1953,  but  ends 
on  Septen  ber  30,  1952,  in  noncritlcal  areas 


unless      extended      by     local      community 
resolution. 

2.  Creates  a  new  Wage  Stabilization  Board 
with  members  representing  the  public,  labor, 
and  industry,  to  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate, 
to  establish  and  advise  regarding  wage  regu- 
lations. 

3.  Removes  price  ceilings  on  fresh  or  proc- 
essed fruits  and  vegetables. 

4.  Exempts  engineers,  architects,  and  cer- 
tified public  acountants  from  wage  controls. 

5.  Requests  the  President  to  immediately 
Invoke  the  80-day  Injunction  provision  of 
Taft-Hartley  in  present  steel  strike. 

6.  Lifts  price  controls  on  a  commodity 
when  price  falls  below  ceiling  and  conditions 
permit,  and  suspends  reporting  requirements. 

7.  Retains  provisions  guaranteeing  pro- 
ducers price  ceilings  reflecting  cost  in- 
creases, but  excludes  retailers  and  whole- 
salers. 

8.  Expands  provisions  requiring  custom- 
ary percentage  margins  over  costs  t)efore 
Korea  for  retailers  and  wholesalers. 

9.  Provides  for  court  review  of  Secretary 
of  Labor's  interpretations  under  Walsh- 
Healey  Act,  which  provides  that  prevailing 
wages  be  paid  in  production  of  goods  under 
Government  contract. 

10.  Continues  through  June  30.  1953  (a) 
Credit  controls  on  buildings  with  certain 
restrictions;  (b)  Presidential  authority  to 
grant  priorities,  procure  and  allocate  scarce 
materials:  (c)  Small  Defense  Plants  Ad- 
ministration; (d)  Import  controls  on  fats, 
oils,  dairy  products,  peanuts,  and  rice  prod- 
ucts If  President  determines  such  controls 
essential;  (e)  Ban  on  slaughter  quotas,  types, 
and  grades. 

11.  Encourages  Importation  of  scarce  ma- 
terials and  authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point representatives,  conflrmed  by  Senate, 
to  International  Materials  Conference  to  con- 
fer with  other  friendly  nations  upon  the 
equitable  distribution  of  scarce  strategic 
materials. 

12.  Provides  OPS  must  place  controls  on 
processors,  wholesalers,  and  retailers  when 
price  ceilings  are  placed  on  farm 
commodities. 

13.  Eliminates  regtilatlon  W  (consumer 
credit   controls ) . 

14.  Exempts  from  controls  hourly  wages  up 
to  $1. 

15.  Exempts  small  businesses  with  eight  or 
less  employees  from  wage  and  salary  controls. 

16.  Exempts  all  wages  paid  agricultural 
labor. 

17.  Requires  OPS  to  observe  State  and 
municipal  price  laws. 

18.  Grants  individual  reviews  on  price  and 
wage  regulations  by  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals,  and  expands  the  authority  of  the 
court. 

Public  Law  429.    Approved  June  30,  1952. 

Postal  Card  Rates 

8.  2394 :  Repeals  the  10-percent  surcharge 
on  postal  cards  sol  In  quantities  of  50  or 
more  provided  for  in  Public  Law  233  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

Public  Law  279.    Approved  March  12.  1952. 

Parcel  Post  Rates — Blind  Persons 
S.  2677:    Restores   the   former   weight   and 
size  limitations  of  70  pounds  and  lOO  Inches 
In  all  post  offices  for  all  mailings  of  repro- 
ducers     for      sound-reproduction      records, 
braille  writers,  and  other  appliances,  or  parts 
thereof,  for  the  blind. 
Public  Law  308.     Approved  April  9,  1952. 
Savings  and  Loan  Associations 

S.  1212:  Amends  a  section  of  the  United 
States  Code,  conunonly  known  as  the  Federal 
Bank  Robbery  Act,  which  provides  criminal 
penalties  for  robberies  and  related  offenses 
In  connection  with  certain  banks  and  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  This  amend- 
ment clarifies  the  definition  of  the  term 
"savings  and  loan  association"  by  stating 
speclflcally  that  the  term  does  include  build- 
ing  and    loan   associations,   homestead   as- 


sociations, and  cooperative  banks,  organized 
and  operating  under  State  law  and  Insiired 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation. 

Public  Law  301.     Approved  April  8.   1952. 

United  States  Obligations — Federal   Reserve 
Banks 

H.  R.6909:  Extends  to  June  30.  1954.  au- 
thority for  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  buy 
from  the  Treasury,  rather  than  in  the  open 
market,  direct  obligations  of  the  United 
States,  or  obligations  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
United  States. 

Public  Law  405.  Approved  June  23.  1953. 
Insiirance  Companies 

S.  2214:  Removes  prohibition  against  usd 
of  the  word  "national*  as  a  part  of  the 
name  of  any  business  or  firm  engaged  In 
the  Insurance  or  Indemnity  business  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  word  was  in  actual 
use  before  or  after  the  enactment  of  this 
law. 

Public  Law  438.     Approved   July  3.    1953. 

Bankruptcy  Act 

8.2234:  Extensively  amends  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  to  correct  Inaccuracies  and  minor 
ln>perfectlons.  to  conform  to  new  termi- 
nology resulting  from  subsequent  law,  and 
to  resolve  confusion  In  the  adjudicated  case* 
by  the  addition  of  clarifying  language. 

Public  Law  456.    Approved  July  7,  1952. 
Bank   Mergers 

S.  2232:  Provides  for  conversion  of  national 
banks  into,  and  their  merger  and  consoli- 
dation with.  State  banks. 

Public  Law  515.    Approved  July  12,  1953. 
Referees'  Salaries 

8.  2210:  Amends  the  Bankruptcy  Act  by 
raising  the  limit  on  the  salaries  of  full-time 
referees  from  $10,000  to  $12,500  a  year,  and 
for  part-time  referees  from  $5,0C0  to  $6,000 
a  year. 

Public  La*  457.    Approved  July  7.  1852. 
Alaska  Railroads  Tax 

H.  R.  153:  Repeals  the  1  percent  tax  on  the 
gross  annual  Income  of  all  railroad  corpora- 
tions  doing    business   In   Alaska. 

Public  Law  386.     Approved  June  10,  1053. 
Import  Duties— Religious  Articles 

H.  R.  7593 :  Permits  duty-free  Importation 
of  altars,  pulpits,  communion  tables,  etc.,  by 
any  corporation  or  association  organized  and 
operated  exclusively  for  religious  purposes. 

Public  Law  392.    Approved  June  12.  1953. 
Imjxjrtatlon  of  Textile  Machines 

H.  R.  1012:  Permits  free  importation  of 
textile  machines,  or  parts,  by  educational, 
religious,  or  charitable  institutions  for  In- 
struction purposes,  if  equivalent  machinery 
Is  not  being  manufactured  in  this  country. 
Collector  of  customs  authorized  to  accept 
affidavit  of  a  responsible  officer  of  the  insti- 
tution that  the  substantial  equivalent  of  the 
imported  article  Is  not  being  manufactured 
In  this  country.  Sale  or  commercial  use  of 
such  machinery  Is  prohibited. 

Public  Law  286.     Approved  March  29,  1953. 
Suspension  of  Import  Duties  on  Lead 

H.  R.  4948:  Suspends  Import  duties  on  lead 
untU  March  31,  1953.  or  until  the  end  of  the 
present  national  emergency,  whichever  is 
earlier.  The  law  provides,  however,  that 
should  the  price  of  lead  go  below  18  cents  per 
pound  and  remain  below,  for  one  full  cal- 
endar month,  the  duty  will  be  restored. 

Public  Law  257.  Approved  February  11. 
1952.  ' 

Suspend  Import  Duties  and  Taxes- Metal 
Scrap 
H.  R.  6845:  Continues  until  June  30,  1953, 
siispension  of  the  import  tax  on  scrap  metnl. 
but  excludes  lead  scrap.  The  rate  of  duty 
or  tax  would  range  from  3712  cents  a  ton 
on  Iron  and  steel  alloy  content  to  three- 
Xourths  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  zinc,  20  cenU 
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a  pound  on  magnesium.  I'it  cents  a  poncd 
on  leftd.  3  cents  a  pound  on  copper,  and  IVi 
cents  a  pound  on  aluminum. 

Public  Law  536.     Approved  July   14.  1952. 

Import  Duty — Racing  Shells 
H.  R.  4902;  Provides  for  the  free  Importa- 
tion of  racing  shells  for  use  by  any  athletic 
team  or  association  In  the  United  States 
preparing  for  competition  in  the  1952  Ol^'m- 
pic  games. 

Public  Law  349.     Approved  May  21,  1952. 

Snspenslon  of  Import  Duties  on  ZixM 
H.  R  5448:  Suspends  import  duties  on 
rlnc-besrlng  ores,  zinc  In  blocks  pigs,  and 
slabs  until  ?«arch  Si.  1953.  or  until  the  end 
of  the  present  national  emergency,  which- 
ever ts  earlier.  Import  duties  will  be  re- 
stored, however.  If  the  per  pound  price  goes 
below  18  cents  and  remains  below  for  one 
full  calendar  month. 

Public  Law  258  Approved  February  11. 
1953. 

Washington   State — Par   East   International 
Trade  Fair 

House  Joint  Resolution  422:  Permits  free 
entry  of  articles  Imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries for  display  at  the  Washington  State- 
Far  East  International  Trade  Fair,  Seattle, 
Wash.,  from  September  0  to  14,  1952. 

Public  Law  351.     Approved  May  21,  1952. 

Coconut  Oil — Tax  Elxemption 
H.  R.  7188:  Extends  to  coconut  oil  pro- 
duced In.  or  from  materials  grown  In,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
exemption  from  the  additional  processing 
tax  of  2  cents  a  pound  on  coconut  oils  de- 
rived from  copra  originating  In  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  or  In  any  possession  of  the 
United  States.  The  basic  processing  tax  of 
8  cents  a  pound  still  applies. 

Public  Law  391.     Approved  June  12.  1953. 

Vodka — Tax  Exemption 

H.  B  5382:  Removes  the  SO-cents-a-g.illon 
tax  on  rectified  spirits  vodka  produced  from 
pure  splritfi  at  registered  distilleries. 

Public  Law  365.    Approved  May  32,  1952. 

Impxjrt  Duties  on  Tungsten 

B.  R.  5248:  Suspends  certain  Import  duties 
on  tungsten  for  a  2-year  pierlod  following 
date  of  enactment,  or  termination  of  the 
national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  Pres- 
ident on  December  16,  1950,  whichever  is 
earlier. 

Requires  the  President  to  revoke  the  sus- 
pension of  duties  when,  for  any  calendar 
month,  the  average  market  price  of  high- 
prsde  tungsten  concentrate,  f.  o.  b.  mine, 
has  been  below  $63  per  short-ton  unit  of 
tungsten  trloxlde,  the  price  established  for 
Oovemment  purchases  under  the  program 
to  encourage  the  expansion  of  domestic 
tungsten    production. 

Passed  Senate,  amended.  July  3.  1952.  Re- 
turned to  Senate  July  4,  1953. 

Taxation — Photographic  Apparatus 

H.  B.  6006:  Exempts,  as  of  November  1, 
1951,  unperforated  microfUm  from  the  20 
percent  excise  tax  on  photographic  appara- 
tus. 

Public  Law  362    Approved  May  21.  1953. 

Life  Insurance  ComiJanies — Taxation 

H  R.  7876:  Requires  life-insurance  com- 
panies to  pay  taxes  on  their  1952  earnings  at 
the  same  rate  they  paid  in  1951,  which  is 
3-^4  percent  uf  tlie  normal -tax  net  income 
up  to  $200,000  and  6>4  percent  In  excess  of 
$300,000. 

Public  Law  468.     Approved  July  8,  1953. 

Income  Tax — Red  Cross  Benefits 

H.  R.  7345 :  Permits  a  corporation  engaged 
in  furnishing  sports  programs  to  conduct 
such  programs  exclusively  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross  and  exclude  the  proceeds 
from  Its  gross  income.  Applies  only  to  pro- 
grams conducted  alter  the  enactment  oX  this 
law.     Increases  from   15  to  20  percent  the 


limit  for  Income-tax  deductions  from  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  for  contributions  by  in- 
dividuals to  charitable,  educational,  religious, 
and  other  specified  organizations;  applicable 
to  taxable  years  beginning  after  December 
31,  1951. 
Public  Law  4<S5.  Approved  July  8,  1952. 
Property  Adjustments — Income  Tax 

H.  R.  3168:  Prortdes  that.  In  determining 
gains  or  losses  on  sale  or  other  disposition 
of  property  (for  Income-tax  purposes)  with 
respect  to  the  period  February  28.  1913,  to 
January  1.  1952.  the  correct  basis  of  prop- 
erty shall  be  adjustments  made  on  the  basis 
of  the  depreciation  actually  allowed  during 
a  given  tax  year  and  which  resulted  in  a 
deduction  in  the  taxpayer's  taxes  in  that 
year.  The  amount  of  depreciation  shall  not, 
however,  be  less  than  the  amount  allowable 
under  this  or  prior  Income-tax  laws. 

Public  Law  539.     Approved  July  14,  1952. 

Taxation — Plrearms 

H.  R.  7189:  Imposes  a  tax  of  $200  on  mak- 
ing sawed-off  shotguns  and  rifles.  Exempts 
from  this  tax  (1)  any  person  in  the  United 
States  manufacturing  firearms;  (2)  flrearms 
previously  taxed  on  transfer  or  making:  (3) 
firearms  for  use  of  the  armed  services  or 
peace  officers.  Tax  must  be  paid  in  advance 
of  the  making,  and  the  stamp  showing  pay- 
ment must  be  affixed  to  the  original  declara- 
tion. Extends  the  Federal  taxes  on  fiream^a 
to  Alaska  and  Hnwell. 

Public  Law  353.     Approved  May  21,   1953. 

Merchant  Marine — Excess-Proflta  Tax 

H  R.  8271-  Amends  the  Excess  Prol^ts  Tax 
Act  of  1960  by  adding  a  new  subsection  re- 
lating to  earning  deposits  under  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act. 

Public  Law  594.  Approved  July  21,  1963. 
Taxation — Stock   Transfers 

H.  R.  7230;  Provides  that  Insurance  com- 
panies transferring  certain  stocks  or  bonds  to 
a  trustee  or  public  ofllcer  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  an  obligation  will  not  be  subject 
to  transfer  tax  if  accompanied  by  a  certifi- 
cate setting  forth  the  facts. 

Public  Law  361.     Approved  May  23,   1952. 

National  Banks — Cash  Reserves 
H  R.  160:  Provides  that  four-fifths,  in- 
stead of  the  present  three-flfths  of  the  15- 
percent  reserve  required  to  be  kept  by  banks 
located  outside  the  continental  United 
States  and  not  members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  may  consist  of  balances  due 
from  certain  aseoclatlons  approred  by  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency. 

Public  Law  433.     Approved  July  1,  1952. 

Fair  Trade 

H.  R.  5767:  Permits  manufacturers  and  re- 
tailers to  set  minimum  prices  on  brand- 
named  items,  thus  setting  aside  a  Supreme 
Court  decision,  and  validates  fair-trade  laws 
in  some  45  States.  These  laws  permit  a  man- 
ufacturer and  one  retailer  to  sign  a  mini- 
mum-price agreement  which  then  becomes 
binding  on  all  retailers  in  the  State.  Su- 
preme Court  had  held  that  merchants  who 
did  not  sign  such  agreements  were  not 
covered. 

Public  Law  542.     Approved  July  14,  1952. 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance — Puerto  Rico 

H.  R.  5120:  Requires  that  all  deposits  pay- 
able be  Insured  at  branches  of  Insured  banks 
In  Puerto  Rico. 

Public  Law  533.     Approved  July  14,  1952. 

Federal    Reserve    Membership — State   Banks 

S.  2938:  Permits  State  banks  to  become 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
whenever.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of 
Governors,  their  capital  stock  Is  adequate  In 
relation  to  assets,  liabilities,  and  responsibili- 
ties; if,  however,  it  has  less  capital  and  sur- 
plus than  that  required  for  national  banks, 
the  State  bank  Is  ineligible  lor  membership 
unless  approved  for  deposit  insurance  under 


the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act.  If  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  a 
State  bank  need  only  obtain  the  approval  of 
the  Board  before  establishing  out-of-town 
branches  as  well  as  Intraclty  branches. 
Public  Law  543.  Approved  July  15,  1952. 
Smokey  Bear 

8.  2322;  Prohibits  the  manufacture  or  use, 
for  the  purpose  of  trade  or  advertising  of  the 
character  Smokey  Bear  originated  by  the 
Forest  Servlc"  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture as  a  symbol  for  forest-flre  prevention. 
Misuse  of  the  Smokey  Bear  character  will 
subject  the  offender  to  a  $250  fine  or  6 
months  imprisonment,  or  both.  Smokey 
Bear  may  be  vised  under  rules  and  regulations 
Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
any  fee  charged  can  be  used  only  for  fire- 
prevention  purposes.  The  Secretary  of  Agrl- 
culttire  may  issue  a  special  authorization  to 
any  person  who,  because  of  plans  or  commit- 
ments made  prior  to  effective  date  of  this  act. 
would  suffer  a  substantial  loss.  The  special 
authorization  cannot  extend  beyond  180  days 
and.  in  no  event,  beyond  1  year  from  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  act. 

Public  Law  353.     Approved  May  23,  1952. 

Withholding  Taxes — State 
S.  1999:  Authorizes  Federal  agencies  to 
withhold  State  income  taxes  from  the 
salaries  of  Federal  employees.  Upon  request 
from  the  proper  official  of  any  governmental 
unit,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  within 
120  days  of  the  request,  may  enter  Into  an 
agreement  with  any  State,  Territory,  posses- 
sion, or  subdivision  for  withholding  State 
Income  tax  unless  forbidden  b}'  statute. 
Public  Law  587.    Approved  July  17,  1952. 

Farmer-Debtor   Relief 

S.  25:  Provides  a  permanent  basi«  upon 
which  certain  farmer-debtors  may  obtain  a 
moratorium  during  which  time,  their  prop- 
erty cannot  be  sold  to  pay  debts,  "this  act 
adds  a  new  chapter  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act  to 
replace  section  75  and  authorizes — 

1.  Insolvent  farmer  to  file  a  petition  for 
moratorium. 

3.  Creditor's  meeting  to  determine  cause 
of  debtor's  financial  difficulty  and  amotmt 
of  rent  to  Xte  paid  on  the  property. 

3.  The  court  to  enter  an  order  granting  the 
debtor  a  moratorium  for  the  duration  of  hia 
emergency.  If  the  court  determines  his  finan- 
cial difficulty  Is  beyond  his  control. 

4.  The  debtor  to  pay  his  rent  to  the  court, 
the  rent  to  be  used  to  pay  costs,  expenses, 
and  the  creditors. 

5.  The  debtor  to  file  an  extension  proposal 
providing  for  full  payment  of  all  debts 
secin-ed  by  property  after  his  emergency  has 
ceased. 

fl.  The  court  to  enter  a  final  decree  which 
discharges  the  debtor  and  closes  the  estate 
If  the  extension  proposal  Is  approved. 

Passed  Senate  April  4,  1052.  Pending  In 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Patent  Law — Codification 

H.  R.  7794:  Revises  and  codifies  the  laws 
relating  to  patents  and  enacts  into  law  title 
35  of  the  United  States  Code  entitled  "Pat- 
ents." The  codification  covers  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Patent  Office,  its  seal,  officers  and 
employees,  restrictions  on  officers  and  em- 
ployees as  to  Interest  In  patenu,  bond  of  the 
Commissioner,  duties  of  the  Commissioner. 
the  Board  of  AK)€als,  the  Patent  Office 
library,  etc.  Authorizes  a  temporary  suc- 
cessor to  the  Commissioner  when  the  office  is 
vacant,  filling  a  gap  In  the  present  law. 
Maximum  fine  for  unauthorized  practice 
raised  from  $100  to  $1,000.  Readjusts  minor 
fees  and  makes  upward  adjustments  in  the 
fee  for  an  appeal  to  the  Board. 

Public  Law  593.    Approved  July  19.  1953. 

Export  Policies'  Investigation 

Senate  Resolution  259:   Extends  to  March 

81,  1952.  the  authority  of  the  Senate  Inier- 

Etate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  to 

continue  Its  study  and  investigation  of  ez- 
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port  policies  and  control  regulations.     Au-  International  Trade  Fair-New  Orleans  (4)  Authorizes  ";•  ^^'/^  .*<J.^/lf«»;^  '*• 

SboritVfor  this  study  and  investigation  wa.  House   Joint   Resolution    108:    Authorize.  f^^'^"^"*  *°  1^.?T^LL   or  ^^  Vt 

first  Ranted  on  December  21.  1950.  and  requests  the  President  to  grant  recog-  to  »°J  °^^"  °^*f '  ^^P^^^L °^^^^ 

Adopted  by  senate  March  3.  1953.  nltlon  to  the  International  Trade  Fair  and  *^%?i?'Sbft.^^r^d   from   Sele^at^i 

i^oreign  relations  Inter-American  Cultural  and  ,Trade  Center  J/^^.^^^^^/.^i.^ng^nctlonr  t^'any^'S? 

Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  Jn  New  Orleans  La.,  and  ^o  Invite   oelgnna-  ^1^°^^"^^^^,  ^f  the  Board  or  to  any  other 

H    R    7005:  Authorizes  a  toUl  approprla-  J'°f  ^°  participate  and  send  exhibits  duty-  "^^^    employee,  or  agency  of  the  District: 

tion   of   $6,431,249,750   to    provide    for   mill-  pubUc  Law  290      Aooroved  Anni  3   1952,  <»>    ^^  regulatory  function  vested   In   the 

tary.  economic,  and  technical  assistance  to  ^°^'^  ^^  ^^-     ^pprovea  Apni  i.  i»w.  ^^^^  ^^  congress  except  those  pertaining 

certain  friendly  nations  to  strengthen  mu-  Olympic   Week  to  the  administration  of  or  procedure  before 

tual  security,  allocated  as  follows:  House   Joint    Resolution   445:    Authorizes  any   District   agency;    (b)    Function   of   ap- 

(1)  Western    Europe     (with  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  Issue  a  proving   any   contract   in    excess   of   $25,000, 

not  less  than  $25,000.-  proclamation  "designating   the    7-day   period  which  contracts  must  have  the  approval  of 

000      earmarked      for  beginning  May   18,    1952.   as  Olympic  Week.  the  Board  as  a  whole;    (c)   Function  of  »p- 

Spaln):  The  Olympic  games  will  be  held  at  Helsinki,  pointing  or   removing   any   District   agency 

Military $3,  415,  614,  750  Finland,  from  July  19  to  August  3,  1952;   17  head  responsible  directly   to   the   Board;    or 

Economic 1,282.433,000  nations    will    be    represented    by    men    and  (d)    Function   of   approving   the   budget   for 

(2)  Near  East  and  Africa:  women   in  these  international  contests.  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Military 560,316,500  Public  Law  344.     Approved  May  16,  1952.  (6)   Authorizes  the  Board  to:   (a)   Kstab- 

Technlcal. „          50,822,750  .           ^       German  Embassy  11*^  »  ^ew  departmental  structure  conslst- 

Palestlne  refugees—           60, 063, 250  ^     •;           ,  ing  of  an  Executive  Office  together  with  the 

Israel  refugees 70.228,000  S.2439:     Authorizes    an    appropriation    of  cWDce  of  Secretary   to  the  Board:    (b)    Con- 

(3)  Asia  and  Paclflc:  $300,000  to  replace  the  former  German  Em-  ,ojidat«  the  approximately  100  existing  sep- 

Mllltary 664,807,500  ^assy  in  Washington.  D.  C.    which  was  sold  ^^^^  District  agencies  into  the  following: 

Economic  and  tech-  by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian  In  1951.  ^e     ,  department. 

nlcal      (continues  Passed  Senate  July  3.   1952.     Pending   in  Department  of  General  Administration. 

the         $45,000,000  House.  Police  Department. 

for   Korean    relief  General  government  ^^  Department.                                              '  t 

and    also    make*  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1— Internal  Department  of  Civil  Defense. 

available    to    the  Revenue  Department  of  Vehicles  and  Trafflc. 

Korean         Recon-  Reorganizes  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve-  Veterans'  Division.                                          ^ 

structlon     Agency  nue:  Department   of   Highways. 

, $67,500,000           In  1.  Abolishes  the  office  of  collector  and  all  Departments  of  Buildings  and  Ground*. 

goods  and  servlcea  other  offices  filled  by  political  appointment.  Department  of  InspecUons. 

from  the  Depart-  except  that  of  Commissioner.  Department  of  Sanitary  Engineering. 

ment         of         the  2.  Creates   25   District  Commissioners*  of-  Department   of    Health.                                     ^ 

Army 321.412,500  flees,  each  to  supervise  two  or  more   of  the  Department   of    Corrections.                            .j 

(4)  Latin  America:  present    collection    dlstrlcU.      The    DUtrlct  Department  of  Welfare. 

Military .         57. 685, 750  Commissioners  will  report  to  the  Commls-  Department  of  Industrial  Relatlona. 

Technical.. 20,329.000  gion   of   Internal   Revenue   through   an   As-  (7)   Establishes  a  Citizen's  Advisory  Coun- 

(5)  Provisional   Intergovern-  slstant     Commissioner     for     Operations     In  ell,  consisting  of  nine  members,  to  advise  the 

mental  Committee  for  Washington.       These    oflices    will    provide     a  Board    of    Commlsslonera    on:     (a)     Proposed 

Movement  of  Migrants  means  for  coordinating  certain  activities  of  leglslaUon.     (b)     regulations    affecting    the 

from  Europe 9,240,500  ^^^  revenue  service   now   performed   on   a  public,  (c)  matters  of  flacal  policy  Including 

(6)  Ocean  freights  for  relief  regional  basis;  will  reduce  to  25  th.;  number  the   budget,    and    (d)    broad    public-policy 

packages 2,587,500  ^f    Qeld    offices    reporting   directly    to   Wash-  matters.       Members   must   be   United   States 

(7)  International     organlza-  ington;  and  will  provide  a  central  headquar-  citizens,  not  leas  than  30  years  of  age.  actual 

tlons  for  technical  co-  ^^   jq^   each   of    the   various   regional    ac-  resldenU  of  the  District  for  5  years,  cannot 

operation   programs.-          15,  708,  750  tlvltles  now  carried  on  Independently  of  each  ^oXA  any  full-time  office  for  which  compen- 

Prohlblts  use  of  funds,  or  any  counterpart  other.  satlon    Is    paid    from    District    funds;    to    b« 

funds,  for  disseminating  general  propaganda  3.   Replaces  poUtlcal  appointees  with  civil-  appointed  by  the  Board  for  staggered  3-year 

within  the  United  States  In  support  of  the  service  employees.     There  will  be  three  As-  terms. 

Mutual   Security   Program,   or   to    pay   the  Blatant  Commissioners  In  Washington  as  fol-  (8)  Provides  that  the  Board  of  CommU- 

travel  or  other  expenses  of  any  United  States  )ows:    Assistant    Commissioner    for    Opera-  f loners  submit   reorganization   progress   re- 

cltlzen  or  group  of  citizens  outside  the  con-  tlons:   Assistant  Commissioner  to  Issue  and  ports  to  the  Congress  as  part  of  annual  Dla- 

tlnental   limits   for   publicizing   the   program  Interpret   rulings   and   other    technical   mat-  trlct  report. 

Within  the  United  States.     Provides  certain  ters  at  the  national  level;   Assistant  Com-  Plan  effective  at  12:01  a.  m.  July  1.  1952. 

aids  to  small  business  and  requires  that  not  missloner  to  be  the  Inspection  Commissioner.  Foreign  Service  Buildings 

less  than  $100,000,000  be  used  for  the  acqulsi-  Among   other?   to    be    appointed   under    the  jj    ^    g^j.    incoroorates   the   President's 

tlon   of   counterpart   funds   for   encouraging  clvll-service  merit   plan   are  not   more   than  Reorganization  Plan  No    2  of   laia  in^  thl 

free    enterprise.     Authorizes    $16,481,000    for  70  Deputy  District  Commissioners,   at   least  porelVn  Servir*  Rmirtir,.^.  A«-t    -kT^v.  ^^-^^^ 

the     united    Nations'    International    Chll-  one  in  each  State,  to  carry  out  the  duties  rrirncu"nrngT.ur.Jru:der'^^^^^^^ 

dren'8  Emergency  Fund.  now  performed  by  coUectors.    Each  Deputy  o^tment  of  state     RaiJlT  th«  .mn,^t  « 

Public  Law  400.     Approved  June  20.  1952.  District    Commissioner    will    be    responsible  ^^^able  under  the  acf  to  $W  oS5^    a""- 

Northeastern   Interstate   Forest  Fire  Protec-  ^°  "'if  °^^*^"  ^®  District  Commissioners  thorizes  the  Secretary  of  State  to' maintain 

tlon  Compact  ^*-  Establishes    a    new    office    of    Assistant  ^^^  ^     ^^^  buildings    to  Insure  the  ForelgS 

H.  R.  4764:   Grants  the  consent  and   ap-  G«""*l   ^°"^*'    '"^   ^^«    Treasury    Depart-  Service  properties  In  foreign  countries  whe!^ 

proval  of  Congress  to  Include  the  Canadian  "^"^  ^«„(h«.    fn.^   ar.    ir,«r>-/.f  i^r,    «r^i/.-   ♦«  ""    °«c*»«"7.    and    to    purchase    articles 

Provinces  In  the  Northeastern  Interstate  For-  „>,.:,i^rr  ft-  ^Iw^!^!.^^^  oVwT  or^H,w   ^f  without    regard    to    previous    requirements 

est     Fire      Protection      Compact.     Canadian  ^f,''^'^,  "../I'AnC.^    nnd^  the  ^u^r^^^^^^  that  they  be  bought  In  the  Unlt^  States:  to 

Provinces   bordering   on   the   New   England-  ^"  ^„^?*V«ti^f  %frn,y«.nn.r      Thr^^^^^  '""P'^y  "^^hltects  and  other  technical  serr- 

New  York  area  Join  In  the  forest-flre  protec-  °f  *°  Assistant  Commissioner.    The  Inspec-  ^^  ^^  jp^ai  fee  rates, 

tlon  activities  of  those  States  by  making  the  "o^  »«rvlce  is  Independent  of  the  operating  p^^lic  Law  399.     Approved  June  19   1962 

!^rn'^,''«i«?«hle^?o;°nrXt^^*'nnr*^l.r,n  ""pi^' effective    at    13:01    •.   m.,   March    15.  Regulatory  Agencle. 

sonnel   available  for   protective   purposes   In  -„_„  a    nsn    •  .   w,.  ._ 

the  neighboring  States  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  1^52.  ».?tn           K»tabllshes  uniformity  in  the  reg- 

Public  Law  340.    Approved  May  13.  1952,  Reorganization  Plan  No.  fr— District  of  "  »tory  agencies. 

Forelen  Aeents'  Registration  Act  Columbia  „  ^-  deludes  the  Commissioners  of  Federal 

foreign  Agents    Kegistraiion  Act  «              .         *»,                          *     ,   ...     ^.  Power     Commission,     Federal     Communlca- 

S.  2611:  Requires  the  registration  of  every  ^   Reorganizes   the   government  of   the   Dls-  tlons   Commission,   and   Securities   and   Kx- 

dlplomatlc   or  consular  officer   of  a  foreign  trlct  of  Columbia.  change  Commission   (In  the  already  estab- 

government   disseminating   political   propa-  (D   Abolishes  the  95  District  boards,  de-  iished  group  of  regulatory  agencies    that  Is 

ganda.     Foreign  Agents'  Registration  Act  of  partments.    commissions,    and    offices,    and  interstate    Commerce    Commission  '  Federal 

1938  provided  for  the  registration  of  certain  transfers    their   functions    to    the   Board    of  Trade    Commission     Maritime    Commission 

foreign  agents  In  the  United  States  and  re-  Commissioners.  the  ClvU  Aeronautics  Board   Federal  Reserve 

quired    that    political    propaganda   disseml-  (2)   Abolishes   the   office    of    the   People's  Board,  and  National  Labor  Relations  Board) 

nated  In  the  United  States  by  these  agents  Counsel;  ^hose    commissioners    and    Board    members 

be  filed  and  labeled,  but  exempted  diplomatic  (3)    Authorizes  the  Board  to  make  neces-  can  be  removed  only  for  cause  Instead  of  at 

or  consular  officers  of  foreign  government.  sary   provisions   for  terminating   the  affairs  the    President's   pleasure        (Cause    only    U 

Passed  Senate  March  24,  1952.     Pending  in  of  any  office,  department,  or  agency  abolished  Inefficiency,  neelect  of  dutv  or  malfeaAancs 

House  Judiciary   Committee.  by  the  plan;  in  office.)                                           m«iiea»«ni.« 
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2.  Includes  the  Commissioners  and  Board 
members  of  Federal  Power  Commission,  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  Federal 
Communlcatlonii  Commission,  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board,  and  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  (In  the  already  esUbllshed  group  of 
rafulatory  agencies,  that  Is.  Interstate  Com- 
noaroe  Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. Maritime  Commission,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Board)  whose  commissioners  and 
Board  members  continue  In  office  until  a 
ruooessor  la  appointed,  but  not  beyond  a  60- 
day  period.  Prior  to  this  act  commissioners 
and  members  of  the  Federal  Power.  Securi- 
ties and  EZxrhanjje,  Federal  Communications, 
Civil  Aeronautics,  and  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions, ceased  to  function  as  soon  as  their 
tarm  ended  regardless  of  whether  a  suc- 
ossaor  had  been  appointed  and  qualified. 

PasMd  Senate  April  9,  1952.  Pending  In 
House  Expendltares  Committee. 

Overtime   Xiemptlon — Immigration 
Employees 

8.  15S9:  Extends  to  highway  Tehlclee  the 
exemption  from  reimbursement  of  extra 
compensation  for  overtime  to  Immigration 
Inspectors  at  de«lgnated  ports  of  entry  which 
up  to  now  included  International  ferries, 
bridges,  tunnels  aircraft,  railroad  trains,  or 
vessels  on  the  (3reat  Lakes  and  connecting 
waterways,  when  operating  on  regular 
•chedulee. 

In  conference. 

Oovernment  Employees— Loyalty 
Investlgatioru 

B  a077:  Transfers  from  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation  to  the  Civil  Service 
CommlRfclon  th»  responsibility  for  conduct- 
ing personnel  Investigations  In  the  executive 
branch  of  the  (iovernment.  FBI  continues 
to  check  its  niei  for  names  and  hngerprln'^ 
of  applicants  for  Federal  appointment.  FBI 
to  receive  for  Its  files  the  Qngerprlnts  of  all 
persons  tpplying  for  positions  In  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  Federal  employee  loyalty 
profrram  will  l>e  unkfonnly  applied  to  all 
agerM-iea,  but  Uie  FBI  will  continue  to  per- 
form all  of  the  functlotu,  including  field  in- 
vestigations, reijulred  of  It  by  that  program. 
FBI  wlU  oontlsue  to  make  the  required  In- 
»— tlftlnn  of  l^>pllcantB  for  position*  under 
the  Atcnnlc  Kniu-gy  Act  of  1946  and  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Act  of  1951  IX  the  positions  are 
of  a  high  degree  of  importance  and  sensi- 
tivity 

PubUc   Law   i'SS.     Approved   April    5.    1S52. 

Government  i:mployees — Travel  Expenses 
8  2545:  Amends  the  United  States  Cods 
by  authorlrlng  the  advancement  or  pay- 
ment of  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
Federal  employ<««s  by  one  agency,  and  reim- 
bursement by  another  agency,  when  those 
employees  are  summoned  as  a  witness  in  be- 
half of  the  Un  ted  States. 

PubUc  Law  4>'>8.     Approved  July  7,  1962. 

Oovernmeni,   Employees — Retirement 
Increase 

S  2968:  Increases  up  to  $324,  or  25  per- 
cent, whichever  Is  smaller,  the  annuities  of 
approximately  200,000  persons  who  retired 
on  or  before  Ap-U  1.  1952.  and  their  survivors, 
provided  the  aggregate  annuity  does  not  ex- 
ceed $2,180.  The  Increases,  however,  will 
not  apply  to  future  annuities  of  survivors. 
XnerasM  amounts  to  $36  for  each  full  6 
months  elapsed  since  retirement  and  Octo- 
ber 1,  1952.  effective  the  Ist  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  after  enactment.  The  increase, 
to  be  financed  from  the  clvll-service  retire- 
ment fund,  will  end  on  June  30,  1954,  unless 
Concrees  appropriates  funds  to  finance  It. 
|ixrfess«i  could  also  terminate  at  the  end  of 
the  second  month  after  the  cost  of  living 
Index  drops  to  169.9,  the  point  where  It  stood 
when  the  last  Increase  was  voted.  Cost  of 
the  Increase  Is  estimated  at  $62,000,000  for 
the  next  2  years. 

Establishes  a  committee  on  fiscal  policy  to 
make  a  study  of  the  financial  status  of  the 


various  Oovemment  retirement  systems. 
Members,  in  addition  to  chairman  appoint- 
ed by  the  President.  wUl  be  Secretary  of 
Defense.  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Chairman  of 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  Director  of  Budget 
Bureau,  and  Chairman  of  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Public  Law  565.     Approved  July  16.  1952. 
Postal    Employees — Emergency    Assignments 

H.  R  7204:  Permits  available  postal  em- 
ployees to  be  assigned,  in  emergencies,  to 
serve  rural  routes  when  there  Is  no  available 
regular,  temporary,  or  substitute  rural  car- 
rier, and  to  serve  without  any  reduction  In 
pay  from  regular  assignment.  Grants  any 
employee  assigned  In  such  dual  capacity  the 
equipment  maintenance  allowance  for  ve- 
hicles used  In  the  performance  of  his  duties. 

Public  Law  499.     Approved  July  10,  1962. 

Canal  Zone  Employees — Employment  Com- 
pensation 

8.1271:  Permits  employees  of  the  Canal 
Zone  Government  and  Panama  Canal  Com- 
pany to  appeal  decisions  under  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act  to  the  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Appeals  Board. 

Pocket  veto  July   17,   1952. 

Postal   Rates — Alumni   Associations 

8  3072:  Extends  the  I'i  cents  a  pound 
mailing  rate  on  second-class  mall,  granted  to 
certain  nonprofit  organizations,  to  alumni 
associations  of  Institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.    House  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 
MaU — Messenger  Service 

H  R  7758:  Clarifies,  modernizes,  and  liber- 
alizes laws  relating  to  employment  of  mail- 
messenger  service  and  awarding  contracts 
to  postn>asters  and  other  p>ostal  employees 
for  mall -messenger  service: 

1  Increases  present  limitation  from  $300 
to  $900  on  the  amount  payable  under  mall- 
messenger  contracts  to  any  pustmaster,  as- 
sistant postmaster,  or  clerk. 

2.  Includes  rtiral  carriers  along  with  post- 
masters, assistant  postmasters,  and  clerks  in 
offices  of  third  and  fourth  class. 

S  Requires  the  Postmaster  General  to  first 
make  a  determination  that  nelther\he  duties 
of  the  employee  nor  the  operations  of  the 
postal  service  will  be  Interfered  with  by  rea- 
son of  the  employee  entering  into  such  a 
contract. 

Retains  the  provision  that  special -delivery 
messengers  at  all  classes  of  offices  can  enter 
into  contracts  for  this  service. 

Public  Law  443.     Approved  July  3,  1952. 

Federal  Employees — Japanese  Ancestry 

H.  R.  7641:  Beetores  to  Federal  employees 
of  Japanese  ancestry  the  proper  seniority  and 
compensation  In  cases  where  they  were  ad- 
versely affected  because  of  security  policies 
during  World  War  II 

Public  Law  545.     Approved  July   15,   1952. 

Allowances — Outside  Continental  United 
States 

8.  2008:  Grants  Federal  employees,  sta- 
tioned outside  the  continental  United  States 
In  areas  where  living  costs  are  substantially 
higher  than  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  an 
additional  cost  of  living  allowance,  in  excess 
of  25  (>ercent  of  basic  compensation. 

Passed  Senate  July  3,  1952.  Pending  m 
House. 

Postal  Service — Vessel  Shipment  -« 
H  R  7877:  Permits  the  master  of  a  vessel 
to  break  bulk  and  unload  cargo  before  com- 
plete unloading  of  mall,  if  the  mall  reserved 
is  waybllled  for  another  port,  and  the  un- 
loading of  the  ship,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Postmaster  General,  will  not  delay  the  mall. 
Public  Law  444.     Approved  July  3,  1962. 

Rural  Carriers — Salaries 
H   R.  6754:  Provides  that  salaries  of  rural 
carriers    serving    heavily    patronized    postal 
routes  may  not  be  reduced  by  reason  of  in- 


creases in  the  length  of  routes,  thus  elimi- 
nating present  Inequities  In  the  pay  sched- 
ules of  carriers  on  heavy  duty  routes  when 
their  routes  are  lengthened. 

Public  Law  442.     Approved  July  3.  1962. 

Post  Office  Documents — Oaths 

H.  R.  7030:  Substitutes  signed  statements 
fo-  sworn  statements  now  requlr.»d  on  bids 
for  transporting  mall,  and  on  paj'ment  claims 
for  railroad  and  air  transportation  of  mall. 

Public  Law  422.    Approved  June  28,  1952. 

Contract  Settlement — ^Appeal  Board 

S.  2199-  Abolishes,  vrlthln  6  months  but 
not  later  than  9  months  after  enactment, 
the  Appeal  Board  established  under  the  Con- 
tract Settlement  Act  of  1944  and  now  func- 
tioning under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. An  aggrieved  contractor  may  still 
bring  suit  against  the  United  States  In  the 
Court  of  Claims  or  in  a  United  States  district 
court. 

Public  Law  537.    Approved  July  14,  1952. 

Stolen  Mall — Penalties 

S.  2198:  Makes  theft  or  receipt  of  stolen 
m.'^ll  a  felony,  rather  than  a  misdemeanor, 
regardless  of  the  monetary  value  of  the 
stolen  Item.  A  felony  conviction  carries  a 
uniform  permissible  penalty  up  to  $2,000  fine 
and  up  to  5  years'  imprisonment  regardless 
of  the  value. 

Public  Law  432.     Approved  July  1.   1952. 

Federal   Credit   Unions — Fees 

S.  2447:  Provides  authority,  based  on  assets 
and  ability  to  pay,  to  prescribe  a  graduated 
scale  of  annual  supervision  fees  for  Federal 
credit  unions.  The  annual  fee  is  not  re- 
quired the  year  a  charter  Is  Issued  to  a  credit 
union  nor  the  year  It  Is  liquidated.  Since 
the  Inception  of  this  program  17  years  ago, 
it  has  bi-en  suppmrted  partly  by  fees  from 
credit  unions  and  partly  by  appropriations 
from  the  United  States  Treasury:  however, 
under  this  system,  the  credlt-unlon  program 
will  become  self-supporting  by  1954  or  1955. 
Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  amendment, 
the  supervisory  fee  was  $10  a  year  regardless 
of  size  and  assets  of  the  union. 

Public  Law  322.    Approved  April  17, 1952. 

Federal  Credit  Unions — Fund  Investments 
H.R.  2608:  Authorizes  the  Federal  credit 
unions  to  Invest  In  the  shares  or  accovmts  of 
any  savings  and  loan  Institution  insured  by 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Cor- 
poration. 

Prior  to  this  amendment,  a  Federal  credit 
union  could  invest  Its  funds  (a)  In  loans 
exclusively  to  members;  (b)  In  obligations 
of  the  United  States,  or  securities  fully  guar- 
anteed; (c)  In  loans  to  other  credit  unions 
If  the  total  amount  did  not  exceed  25  per- 
cent In  Its  paid-in  and  unimpaired  capital 
and  surplus;  and  (d»  in  shares  on  accounts 
of  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 
Public   Law   337.     Approved   May    13.    1952. 

Federal    Credit    Unlqn    Act — Virgin    Islands 

H.  R.  6101 :  Extends  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  the  Virgin 
Ifclands.  Federal  credit  unions  now  operat- 
ing In  the  continental  United  States,  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone,  are  co- 
operative associations  organized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  promoting  thrift  among  their  mem- 
bers and  creating  a  source  of  credit  for  provi- 
dent or  productive  purposes. 

Public  Law  329.     Approved  May  8,  1952. 

Government  Employee* — Defense 
Department 

S.  1828:  Exempts  employees  of  service  ex- 
changes, clubs,  messes,  and  similar  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  from  clvll- 
service  rules  and  regulations.  This  exemp- 
tion is  necessary  because  the  bulk  of  these 
are  short-term  employees,  the  rates  of  pay 
must  b<!  competitive,  and  the  operations 
must  be  within  the  limitation  of  their  op- 
erating Income. 

Public  Law  397.     Approved  June  19.  1952. 
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General  Government 

H.  R.  5350:  Provides  greater  flexibility  and 
Imiwoves  the  administration  of  Federal  prop*- 
erty  laws  by:  (1)  Increasing  the  capital  of 
the  general  supply  fund  from  the  present 
statutory  celling  of  $75,000,000  to  $150,000,- 
000;  (2)  extending  to  June  30,  1953,  the  au- 
thority to  dispose  of  surplus  property  by  ne- 
gotiation; (3)  allowing  greater  flexibility  In 
determining  the  amount  of  reimbursement 
for  transfer  of  excess  property  among  execu- 
tive agencies;  and  (4)  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  buildings  management 
working  capital  fund. 

Public  Law  522.     Approved  July  12,  1952. 

Trading  With   the   Enemy  Act — Celling 
Increased 

8.302:  Amends  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  by  Increasing  the  property  limitation 
from  $5,000,000  to  $9,000,000  which  may  be 
returned  to  persons  of  dual  citizenship  whose 
property  has  been  vested  by  the  Allen  Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Public  Law  378.     Approved  June  6.  1952. 

Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act — Judicial 
BeUef 

8.  2544:  Amends  Trading  With  the  Enemy 
Act  to  Insure  Judicial  relief  to  claimants 
whose  property  has  been  vested  by  the  Allen 
Property  Custodian  and  permits  the  claimant 
to  file  suit  within  2  years  following  enact- 
ment. 

Passed  Senate  March  24.  1952.  Pending  In 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Administrative  Procedure — Attorneys*  Llena 

8.2546:  Provides  for  an  attorney's  lien  to 
attach  to  any  verdict,  report,  determination, 
decision.  Judgment,  or  final  order  In  the 
clients'  favor  in  proceedings  before  the  courts 
or  other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United    States    by — 

1.  Broadening  the  normal  charging  lien 
which  the  Federal  courts  have  heretofore  en- 
forced as  part  of  the  law  of  a  particular 
State; 

2.  All  Federal  courts  enforcing  uniformly. 
Passed   Senate  May   1.   1952.     Pending  on 

House  Calendar. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board 

8.  2922 :  Amends  the  Subversive  Activities 
Control  Act  to  Increase  the  salary  of  each 
member  of  the  Board  from  $12,500  to  $15,000. 

Public  Law  516.  Approved  July  12,  1952. 
Copyrights  on  Literary  Works 

H.  R.  3589 :  Extends  copyright  protection  for 
all  recordation  rights  In  nondramatlc  literary 
works  and  all  subsequent  recordation  or 
copying  of  the  original  record.  Public  per- 
formance of  such  works  will  be  protected 
only  If  performance  Is  made  for  profit,  so  that 
•uch  performances  will  be  protected  to  the 
$ame  extent  as  deliveries,  readings,  and  per- 
formances in  person.  Effective  January  1, 
1953. 

Public  Law  575.    Approved  July  17,  1952. 
Statutes  at  Large — Printing 

H.  R.  4109 :  Amends  provisions  of  law  gov- 
erning printing,  binding,  and  distribution  of 
copies  In  slip  form  of  public  and  private  laws, 
postal  conventions,  treaties,  statutes  at  large 
and  Supreme  Court  decisions,  principally  to 
transfer  distribution  functions  from  the  At- 
torney General  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
printing. 

Public  Law  490.     Approved  July  10,  1952. 
Land   Titles 

H.  R.  3981 :  Amends  the  act  of  July  8,  1943, 
authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
adjust  titles  to  lands  acquired  by  the  United 
States  subject  to  bis  control  by  extending 
the  limitation  period  from  10  to  20  years 
for  executing  quitclaim  deeds  to  correct 
errors. 

Public  Law  264.     Approved  March  3,  1952. 


tmmigration  and  naturalization 
Immigration  Laws — Revision 

H.  R.  5678:  Repeals  and  revises  a  major 
part  of  the  immigration  laws  and  raises  the 
annual  immigrant  quota  by  380  persons  or 
from  154.277  to  154.657.  but  retains  the 
method  of  selectivity  which  permits  the  Im- 
migration quota  of  an  Individual  country 
to  be  one-sixth  of  1  percent  of  the  number 
of  persons  of  that  national  origin  already 
living  In  America,  based  on  the  1920  census, 
or  100,  whichever  Is  greater.  Preference 
quot£is  are  to  be  filled  as  follows:  (a)  50 
percent,  Immigrante  (spouses,  minor  chil- 
dren) with  urgently  needed  skills;  (b)  30 
percent,  parents  of  United  States  citizens; 
(c)  20  percent,  spouses  and  minor  children 
Of  alien  residents;  and  (d)  any  unused 
quota,  brothers,  sisters,  sons,  or  daughters 
Of  citizens.  Eliminates  racial  and  sex  bar- 
riers. Grants  a  quota  of  2.000  annually  for 
the  first  time  for  all  Asiatics;  however, 
oriental  quotas  will  be  charged  If  a  person, 
even  though  living  in  another  country.  Is 
60  percent  Asiatic.  Permits  the  admission 
of  reformed  totalltarlans  such  as  former 
Communists  who  have  become  antl-Commu- 
nists.  Bars  eliglbles  in  colonial  areas  from 
filling  quotas  of  their  mother  countries  and 
assigns  them  minimum  blocks  of  100. 
Strengthens  grounds  for  exclusion  and  de- 
portation. Spouses  of  citizens,  and  aliens, 
who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  for 
3  years,  eligible  for  naturalization  after  3 
years'  residence.  Adopted  children  of  citi- 
zens eligible  for  naturalization  after  2  years' 
residence  If  18  years  of  age.  Changes  basis 
for  Judicial  revocation  of  naturalization  from 
fraud  and  Illegal  procurement  to  procure- 
ment by  concealment  of  a  material  fact  or 
by  willful  misrepresentation.  Establishes  a 
Joint  congressional  committee  to  maintain 
surveillance  over  the  administration  and 
operation  of  the  act.  Vetoed  June  25,  1952. 
House  overrode  veto  by  vote  of  278  to  113, 
June  26,  1952.  Senate  overrode  veto  by  vote 
of  57  to  26.  June  27.  1952. 

Public  Law  414.    Signed  June  27.  1952. 
Aliens — Illegal    Entry 

S.  1851:  Assists  In  preventing  aliens  from 
entering  or  remaining  In  the  United  States 
Illegally  and  amends  section  8  of  the  Immi- 
gration Act  of  1917: 

(1)  Permits  a  search  of  vehicles  within 
a  reasonable  distance  of  the  border  without 
a  warrant. 

(2)  Permits  a  search  of  private  lands,  but 
not  homes,  within  25  miles  of  the  border 
for   illegal    entries. 

(3)  Permits  search  with  a  warrant  at  any 
place  In  the  United  States  where  there  is 
reasonable  ground  to  believe  there  are  Illegal 
entries. 

(4)  Provides  that  any  person  who  willfully 
or  knowingly  conceals,  harbors,  or  shields 
such  alien  shall,  upon  conviction,  be  guilty 
of  a  felony  and  fined  up  to  $2,000  or  Impris- 
oned up  to  5  years,  or  both,  for  each  such 
alien  so  aided.  Employment  will  not  consti- 
tute harboring. 

Public  Law  283.     Approved  March  20,  1952. 
Sheep-Ralalng  Industry 

S.  2549 :  Provides  for  the  Issuance  of  not 
more  than  500  special-quota  Immigration 
visas  to  skilled  sheepherders  who  have  been 
offered  permanent  employment  and  for 
whom  no  Immigration  quota  number  or  their 
nationality  Is  available.  Limited  to  cases  In 
which  permission  for  Importation  Is  granted 
within  1  year  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
act.  Upon  the  Issuance  of  each  visa  the 
appropriate  quota  Is  to  be  reduced  by  one 
for  the  first  year  that  a  quota  Is  available. 
Not  more  than  50  percent  of  any  quota  shall 
be  deducted  In  any  given  fiscal  year. 

Public  Law  307.     Approved  April  9,  1952. 

Investigation  of  Problems  In  Western  Europe 

Senate    Resolution    826:    Authorizes    the 

Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  or  any  subcom- 


mittee thereof,  to  conduct  a  thorough  and 
complete  study,  survey,  and  Investigation  of 
problems  In  certain  Western  European  na- 
tions created  by  the  flow  of  escapees  and 
refugees  from  Communist  tyranny  to  the 
Western  European  nations,  and  to  make  cer- 
tain recommendations.  Authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $65,000.  Authority  under  this 
resolution  shall  terminate  on  April  30.  1963. 

Adopted  by  Senate  June  21,  1952. 
National  defense 
Emergency  Powers  Continuation  Act  of  1952 

House  Joint  Resolution  477:  This  resolu- 
tion continues  48  of  the  President's  60  war 
powers  for  6  months  after  the  termination 
of  the  present  emergency  (proclaimed  on 
December  16,  1950)  unless  terminated  earlier 
by  concurrent  resolution,  but  In  no  event 
beyond  April  1.  1953.  These  powers  would 
have  ended  by  their  own  terms  upon  the 
termination  of  a  state  of  war  with  Japan  or 
the  national  emergency  proclaimed  by  the  » 
President  In  1939  and  1941.  or.  In  some  cases, 
within  a  fixed  time  thereafter.  The  more 
important  war  powers  retained: 

1.  Continues  priority  for  troops  and  ma- 
terials of  war  In  transportation  in  time  of 
war  or  threatened  war. 

2.  Continues  utilization  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  In   the  aid  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

3.  Continues  authority  to  prohibit  photo- 
graphing mlliury  installaUons  regardleae  of 
Intent. 

4.  Continues  authority  to  operate  or  reac- 
tivate existing  Lanham  Act  bousing  proJecU 
and  continuation  of  leases. 

5.  Continues  penalties  for  (a)  delivering 
defense  information  with  Intent  or  reason  to 
believe  that  It  will  be  harmful  to  the  United 
States  or  benefit  a  foreign  nation  (death  or 
longer  imprisonment  In  wartime);  (b) 
gathering  or  publishing  certain  Information 
with  Intent  that  It  be  communicated  to  the 
enemy  (death  In  wartime,  not  a  crime  in 
peacetime);  (c)  injuring  or  damaging  war  ' 
materials  or  making  defective  war  ma- 
terials— greater  penalties  In  wartime  (30 
years  or  $10,000  or  both)  than  peacetime  (10 
years  or  $10,000  or  both):  and  (d)  spreading  ' 
false  reports  when  the  United  States  is  at 
war.  with  Intent  to  interfere  with  the  opera- 
tion or  success  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  to 
promote  the  success  of  the  enemy. 

6.  Continues  restrlctloiu  and  prohibitions 
as  to  citizens  and  aliens  entering  and  leaving 
the  United  States. 

7.  Continues  authority  to  purchase, 
charter,  or  requisition  Idle  foreign  merchant 
vessels  In  United  States  waters  and  to  charter 
vessels  without  competitive  bidding. 

8.  Continues  prohibition  of  sale  of  prod-    ■ 
ucts  of  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  for  use 
outside    the    United    States    except    to    the 
United    States   Government    for    use    of    the 
Army  and  Navy  or  Its  allies  in  time  of  war. 

9.  Continues  veterans'  preference  as  to 
farm  loans  and  mortgage  Insurance. 

10.  E.^ctends  veterans'  preference  for  fed- 
erally owned  housing  under  the  Lanham  Act. 

11.  Continues  authority  for  officers  of  the 
Naval  Reserve  or  Marine  Corpe  Reserve  to 
be  employed  on  active  duty,  with  or  with- 
out their  consent,  even  later  than  7  years 
after  commissioning. 

12.  Continues  the  Government's  authority 
to  inspect  plants,  books,  and  records  of  any 
contractor  who  has  a  defense  contract. 

13.  Authorizes  Secretaries  of  War  and  Navy 
to  provide  installations  for  manufacture  of 
military  equipment,  at  military  posts,  planu. 
etc.  (including  privately  owned  plants),  for 
storage  and  shelter,  for  exchange  of  surplus 
equipment:  and  to  operate  or  dispose  of 
plants. 

14.  Authorizes  settlement  of  foreign  claims 
by  any  commission  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose even  though  the  commission  Is  not  com-    • 
posed  of  ofBcers  of  the  service  concerned  IX    • 
such  settlement  is  made  in  time  of  war.     - 
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■•  15.  Continues  authority  lo  operate  planu- 
tions  abroad  for  supplying  food  to  the  Armed 
Forces. 

16.  Continues  authority  for  heads  of  execu- 
tive departments  to  continue  to  credit  the 
pay  accounts  of  persons  who  are  missing  in 
action  and  to  continue  allotments  of  pay 
from  those  accounts  during  such  periods  of 
abeencee.  Also  authorizes  the  head  of  the 
department  concerned  to  make  a  finding  of 
death,  if  appropriate,  after  an  absence  of  1 
year  or  longer,  and  thereby  enables  the  de- 
pcirtment  to  settle  the  Individual's  accounts. 

17.  Continues  authority  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  in  time  of  war  or 
threatened  war,  on  certification  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  establish  preferences  and  priorities 
in  transportation,  and  for  freight  forwarders. 

18.  Continues  siupenslon  of  the  prohi- 
bition on  financial  transactions  by  persons 
with  foreign  governments  at  war  with  each 
other   (Neutrality  Act). 

19.  Continues  authority  for  claims  arising 
during  World  War  II  or  during  the  1950 
emergency  to  be  presented  1  year  after  the 
emergency. 

ao.  AuthoiiBes  payment  of  claims  arising 
-  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea  for 
Injury  to  pers<jn  or  property  caused  by  non- 
combat  activities  of  the  Armed  Forces. 

31.  Continues  preference  for  loans  In  con- 
nection with  improvement  of  farm  bouses 
and  buildings. 

Some  of  the  statutory  provisions  not  ex- 

*  tended : 

1  Power  of  the  President  to  seize  the 
transportation  systems  of  the  country  in 
time  of  war. 

2.  Detailing  Armed  Forces  personnel  to 
Veterans'  Admlni^ation. 

8.  Liability  of  l^iictees  on  Reserve  status 
for  recall  to  active  duty. 

4  Authority  to  recall  to  duty  an  officer  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  retired  for  a«e  or 
length  of  service. 

(Given  four  temporary  extensions  under 
Public  Laws  313,  368.  303.  428,  which  carried 
all  the  provlsloru  through  July  3,  1952.) 

Public  Law  460.     Approved  July  3.  1952. 

Additional  Emergency  War  Power  Extended 

Senate   Joint    Resolution    165:    Continues 
authority  of  the  President.  In  time  of  war, 
to   declare   the   commissioned    corps   of   the 
Public  Health  Service  to  be  a  military  serv- 
ice, making  It  a  branch  of  the  land  and  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  subject  to  the 
*■  tTnlform  Code  of  Military  Jurttce.     Authority 
'    to  terminate  6  months  after  present  rmer- 
*•    fency,  but  no  later  than  March  31.  1953. 

Passed  Senate  July  3,  1952.  Pending  in 
Boxue. 

Military  and  Naval  Constrtictlon 
H  R.  8ia0:  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
•2.398.382,800  by  the  Sfcretarles  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  provide  adequate 
airfields,  posts,  camps,  stations,  depots,  bases, 
and  other  facilities  needed  to  meet  the  oper- 
ational requirements  of  the  approved  forces, 
and  to  permit  the  training  of  troops  and  the 
utilisation  of  the  new  Items  of  equipment 
to  be  delivered  to  such  forces  in  the  near 
future. 

(a)  Army:  Within  United  States,  $124.- 
420.800;  outside  United  Slates.  $68,617,000; 
confidential  facilities.  $136,010,000;  total 
•328.047.800. 

(b)  Navy:    Within    United    States    $138,- 
):   outside   United   BUtes.   $32,295,000; 

itUl.  $86,397,000:    total.  $256.  875.000. 

(c)  Air  Force:  Within  United  States.  $708.- 
S&2.000:  outside  United  States.  $1,012,398,000; 
total.  $1,813,360,000. 

Public  Law  534.     Approved  July  14,  1962. 

Extends  Title  II  of  First  War  Powers  Act  of 
1941 
8.  3421 :  Extends  until  June  30,  1953.  title 
■    n  of  the  First  War  Powers  Act  of  1941  which 

•  empowers    the    President   to   authorl»   any 


Government  agency  exercising  defense  func- 
tions to  (1)  amend  or  modify  contracts;  (2) 
permit  advance  payments  on  contracts;  (3) 
waive  t>ond  requirements  on  contracts  with- 
out regard  to  provisions  of  existing  statutes 
relating  to  making,  performance,  modifica- 
tion, or  amendment  of  contracts;  and  (4)  in- 
demnify contractors  against  special  defense 
hazards  including  war  risks  if  such  actions 
facilitate  the  defense  program. 

Public  Law  426.  Approved  June  30.  1962. 
Armed  Services  Pay  Increase 

H.  R.  5715:  Increase  of  4  percent  in  the 
basic  pay  of  the  Armed  Forces,  including  re- 
tired personnel  regardless  of  the  law  under 
which  such  personnel  may  have  been  retired. 
All  active-duty  personnel  entitled  to  quar- 
ters and  subsistence  allowances  are  granted 
an  Increase  of  approximately  14  percent.  In- 
cluding enlisted  personnel  entitled  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Dependents  Assistance  Act. 
Increase  of  4  percent  for  cadets  and  midship- 
men at  the  Academies  as  well  as  aviation 
cadets  and  enrollees  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Service.  Restores  the  right  to 
count  midshipman  service  in  the  case  of 
those  retired  members  of  the  Navy  who  were 
appointed  as  midshipmen  to  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  prior  to  March  4,  1913, 
and  cadets  who  had  entered  the  Military 
Academy  prior  to  Augvist  24,  1912.  Effective 
the  first  day  of  the  month  In  which  bill  Is 
enacted. 

Public  Law  346.  Approved  May  19,  1952. 
Aeronautical  Research 

H  R.  6336:  Authorizes  an  additional  $19,- 
700.000  for  construction  and  equipment  at 
existing  laboratories  and  research  stations  of 
the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Aero- 
nautics.    Specific    construction    authorized: 

Langlcy  Laboratory: 
Conversion      of     the      19-foot 

pressure  tunnel  for  dynamic 

model    testing    to    permit    a 

closer  study  of  the  effect  of 

gust  loads  by  utilization  of 

dynamic  models $8,955,000 

High-pressure     structural     re- 
search    laboratory     for     the 

study  of  the  physical  changes 

which    occur    In    structural 

materials  as  a  result  of  heat 

generated       by       supersonic 

speed 4.153,000 

Lewis  Laboratory: 

High-pressure   air   supply   and 

distribution  system  to  make 

available      combustion      air 

pressures    at    a    higher    gage 

and  In  quantities  sulDclent 

for     full-scale     engine     re- 

•  •       search 1,612.000 

Expansion  of  air  facilities  for 

full-scale       Jet-engine       re-  •» 

search  to  keep  pace  with  the 

increasing  power  and  thrust 

generated  by  engines  of  this 

type 4.950,000 


Total 19,700.000 

Public  Law  402.     Approved  June  23.  1952. 

Research  and  Development  Program 
H.  R.  1180:   Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
the  three  military  Departments: 

1.  To  establish  advisory  committees  and 
appoint  part-time  personnel  necessary  for 
research  and  development  activities. 

2.  To  make  5-year  contracts,  with  exten- 
sion privileges,  to  carry  out  this  program. 

Requires  the  Secretary  of  each  military 
department  to  report  to  Congress  on  the 
contracts  entered  Into  during  each  6  months 
following  enactment. 

Public  Law  557.    Approved  July  16,  1952. 

Loan  of  Vessels — Japan 

H.  R.  8222:  Authorizes  the  President  to 
lend  not  more  than  18  patrol  frigates  and  60 
landing  craft  suitable  for  patrol  purposes  to 


the  Government  of  Japan  for  5  years  wltli 
the  privilege  of  a  5-year  extension.  Prior  to 
delivery,  an  agreement  must  be  concluded 
providing  that  the  vessels  be  returned  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  loaned. 

Public  Law  467.    Approved  July  8,  1952. 
Reserve  Components  of  Armed  Forces 

H.  R.  5426:  Primarily  a  codification  or  col- 
lection into  one  statute  of  a  large  number 
of  laws  relating  to  the  Reserve  components 
of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps, 
and  Coast  Guard. 

Enacts  into  law  the  following  major  pro- 
visions which,  in  the  past,  were  carried  out 
administratively : 

1.  Establishes  a  Ready,  Stand-by,  and  Re- 
tired Reserve  concept  and  limits  the  size  of 
Ready  Reserves  to  1.500.000.  Ready  Re- 
serves include  the  entire  National  Guard  and 
Air  National  Guard  and  also  all  persons  serv- 
ing on  active  duty.  Ready  Reserves  to  be 
activated  during  an  emergency  declared  by 
the  President  but  only  In  such  numbers  as 
BpeclflcaUy  authorized  by  Congress.  Pro- 
vides that  Stand-by  Reserves  can  be  activated 
only  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency 
declared  by  Congress  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  qualified  units 
or  individuals  of  the  Ready  Reserves  are  not 
available.  Expresses  Intent  of  Congress  that 
Korean  veterans  should  not  be  called  so  lon^ 
as  there  are  available  In  appropriate  num- 
bers sufficient  reservists  who  have  made  less 
sacrifices  and  suffered  less  hardships.  Al- 
lows a  Ready  Reserve  to  transfer  to  the 
Stand-by  Reserves  If  the  reservist  has  had  5 
yeai-s  active  duty  or  a  combination  of  active- 
duty  and  Reserve  service  totaling  5  years 
to  complete  his  period  of  obligated  8-year 
service.  Retired  Reserve  consists  of  those 
members  of  the  Reserve  component's  whose 
names  are  placed  on  Reserve  retired  lists. 
Retired  Reserves  may  be  cwdered  to  active 
duty  involuntarily,  but  only  In  time  of  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress 
or  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 

2.  Provides  a  uniform  pattern  for  arrang- 
ing units  and  members  of  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents Into  categories  based  upon  type  and 
amount  of  training. 

3.  Authorizes  the  selection  of  reservists  to 
become  officer  candidates  in  order  to  ob- 
tain commissions  through  their  Reserv* 
service. 

4.  Limits  initial  app>olntments  In  the  Re- 
serves to  the  grade  of  major  or  lieutenant 
commander  unless  recommended  by  a  board. 

5.  Authorizes  appointments  and  enlist- 
ments common  to  both  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Reserve,  subject  to  the  requirement 
that  membership  in  the  National  Guard  be 
approved  by  the  governor  of  the  State. 

6.  Provides  that  future  appointments  of 
Reserve  officers  be  for  an  Indefinite  period 
and  converts  the  present  6-year  terms  to  a 
permanent  commission  if  so  desired  by  the 
Reserve  officer. 

7.  Continues  existing  authority  that  en- 
listments in  force  at  the  beginning  of  a  war 
or  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress 
continue  In  force  for  the  duration  plus  8 
months. 

8.  Authorizes  the  Secretaries  to  enter  In- 
to contracts  with  the  members  of  the  Re- 
serves for  voluntary  active  dutj  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  6  years. 

9.  Authorizes  members  of  the  Reserves 
serving  on  active  duty  to  be  assigned  to  any 
duty  authorized  for  officers  and  enlisted  men 
of  the  Regular  components  of  comparable 
rank,  grade,  or  qualification. 

10.  Requires  that  during  periods  wh^n 
members  of  the  Reserves  are  being  ordered 
to  active  duty  without  their  consent,  no  re- 
servist whether  officer  or  enlisted  man,  may 
be  released  except  upon  the  recommendation 
of  a  board  of  officers. 

11.  Authorizes  for  officers  an  initial  sd- 
lowance  of  $200  for  uniforms,  a  $50  main- 
tenance   allowance    payable    every    4    years. 
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plus  an  active-duty  allowance  of  $100  pay- 
able In  the  event  the  Individual  Is  ordered 
to  active  duty  for  a  period  In  excess  of  90 
days. 

12.  Protects  an  officer  with  3  years'  com- 
missioned service  from  involuntary  discharge 
or  separation  unless  recommended  by  a 
board  of  officers  or  pursuant  to  sentence  of 
court  martial. 

13.  Recommends  against  discrimination 
between  and  among  members  of  the  Regular 
components  and  the  Reserves  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  applicable  to  both. 

14.  Provides  that  each  of  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  have  Reserve  members  on  active  duty 
at  the  seat  of  Government  or  at  the  major 
geographical  commands  to  assist  and  par- 
ticipate In  the  formulation  of  policies  per- 
taining to  the  Reserves.  Provides  for  a  Re- 
serve Forces  Policy  Board  In  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  with  approximate- 
ly 20  members  with  a  specified  number  of 
reservists. 

Public  Law  476.    Approved  July  9,  1952. 

Construction  of  Geomagnetic  Station 
H.  R.  3830:  Authorizes  the  construction  of 
a  new  geomagnetic  station  to  be  located  at 
the  A.  P.  Hill  Military  Reservation  near 
Fredericksburg.  Va.,  together  with  necessary 
utilities,  instruments,  and  appiortenances  to 
be  operated  by  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  S\ir- 
vey  under  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Authorizes  the  Secretary  to  conduct  de- 
velopmental work  for  the  improvement  of 
magnetic  procedures  and  instruments,  and 
to  engage  in  research  in  the  science  of  geo- 
magnetism. 
Public  Law  338.    Approved  May  13,  1952. 

Defense  Cataloging  and  Standardization  Act 

H.  R.  7405:  Establishes  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  a  Defense  Supply  Manage- 
ment Agency  to  be  administered  by  a  Direc- 
tor, appointed  by  the  President  and  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate,  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  develop  and 
Install  a  single  supply  cataloging  system. 

Public  Law  436.     Approved  July  1.  1952. 
Recreational  facilities — Armed  Forces 

H.  R.  5734:  Exempts  bowling  alleys,  billiard 
tables,  and  pool  tables  from  the  $20  a  year 
occupational  t£uc  if  used  exclusively  by,  and 
without  charge  to,  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Public  Law  576.     Approved  July  17,   1952. 

Military — Tax  on  Homes 

H.  R.  8270:  Exterds  to  January  1,  1954,  the 
nonrecognltlon  of  gain  from  sale  or  exchange 
of  residence  for  taxpayers  serving  on  ex- 
tended active  duty  In  the  Armed  Forces. 

Public  Law  567.  Approved  July  16,  1952. 
Submarine   Loan — Netherlands 

8.3337:  Authorizes  the  loan  of  two  sub- 
marines to  the  Government  of  the  Nether- 
lands from  the  United  States  Navy  reserve 
fleet  to  Improve  the  state  of  training  of 
Netherlands  antisubmarine  warfare  vessels. 
Requires  that  prior  to  the  delivery  of  the 
submarines  an  agreement  be  concluded  with 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  provid- 
ing for  the  return  of  the  submarines  In  sub- 
stantially the  same  condition  as  when  loaned. 
Return  to  be  made  after  completion  of  the 
first  two  of  four  submarines  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Netherlands  Government,  but  not  to 
extend  beyond  a  5-year  period. 

Public  Law  510.  Approved  July  11,  1952. 
Housing 

8.  3066:  Increases  the  authority  for  Gov- 
ernment assistance  by  $1,395,000,000,  and 
makes  other  changes  essential  to  carry  out 
the  Defense  Housing  and  Community  Facili- 
ties Act  passed  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
Authorizes:  (1)  $400,000,000  additional  FHA 
Insiirance  to  be  allocated  by  the  President 
for  future  mortgages  Insured  by  FHA  after 
June  30.  1952,  covering  defense,  military. 
and  disaster  housing;  also  authorizes  the 
President  to  recapture  any  unused  authori- 


zations under  some  titles  of  the  act  and  allo- 
cate them  to  other  titles  without  Increas- 
ing the  aggregate  FHA  authorization;  (2) 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
piirchase  Government-insured  or  guaranteed 
home  mortgages  only  if  they  were  Insured 
after  February  29.  1952.  but  excepts  defense 
or  disaster  mortgages;  (3)  $900,000,000  or 
from  $252,000,000  to  $1,152,000,000  amount 
of  commitments  which  can  be  outstanding 
on  defense  and  disaster  mortgages  and  ex- 
tend this  authority  to  June  30.  1953;  (4) 
$100,000,000.  an  Increase  of  $40,000,000,  for 
Federal  loans  and  grants  to  critical  defense 
localities  for  such  essential  facilities  as  water 
and  sewer  lines,  water  and  sewage-treatment 
plants,  hospitals,  streets,  and  fire-protection 
facilities;  (5)  $100,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$50,000,000.  for  Federal  defense  housing  at  air 
bases,  training  camp>s,  navy  yards,  arsenals, 
ordnance  plants,  ammunition  depots,  and 
ports  of  embarkation;  (6)  $20,000,000,  aa  In- 
crease of  $5,000,000,  for  the  purchase,  on  a 
revolving  basis,  of  bonds  of  the  Alaska  Hous- 
ing Authority  to  provide  funds  for  housing 
construction  In  the  Territory;  and  (7)  an 
extension  of  1  year,  or  until  July  1,  1954.  the 
defense  farm  hotislng  program  with  increased 
commitments  of  $112,000,000. 

Extends  the  benefits  of  FHA  mortgage 
Insurance  to  permanent  housing  construct- 
ed by  the  States  for  veterans  of  World  War 
n  and  their  families.  Extends  to  the  sale  of 
permanent  veterans'  State-and-municlpal- 
owned  housing  substantially  the  same  FHA 
mortgage  Insurance  benefits  as  are  extended 
to  the  sale  of  permanent  federally  owned 
war  housing.  In  the  case  of  a  sale,  the  prin- 
cipal obligation  of  the  mortgage  cannot  ex- 
ceed either  85  percent  of  the  FHA  appraised 
value  of  the  property  or  $8,100  per  family 
dwelling  unit.  Mortgage  maturities  cannot 
exceed  25  years  from  the  date  of  the  FHA 
Insurance. 

Public  Law  531.    Approved  July  14,  1952. 

Appointment  of  Women  In  the  Medical 
Service 

S.  2552:  Authorizes  appointment  of  quali- 
fied women  as  conunlssloned  officers  in  the 
Medical  Services  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force  corresponding  with  male  commis- 
sioned officers.  Same  career  opportunities, 
pay,  and  allowances  are  offered  to  women  as 
now  provided  the  male  commissioned  officers. 

Public  Law  408.     Approved  June  34,  1952. 

Civilian  Defense 

H.  R.  5990 :  Removes  the  limitation  In  the 
Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  which 
prohibits!  the  Administrator,  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1952,  from  acquiring  materials  or 
lands  for  civil  defense. 

Public  Law  412.  Approved  June  25,  1952. 
Sabotage 

8.  1914:  Broadens  the  sabotage  statute  so 
the  definition  of  "war  premises"  and  the 
definition  of  "national  defense  premises"  in- 
clude places  where  war  material  or  national- 
defense  material  may  be  produced.  Prior  to 
this  amendment,  premises  included  places 
where  war  material  or  national -defense  ma- 
terial is  being  produced. 

Passed  Senate  April  9.  1952.  Pending  In 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

Civil  Service — Age  Requirements 
S.  194:  Prohibits  age  requirements  or  limi- 
tations for  appointment  of  persons  to  p)osl- 
tlons  in  the  competitive  civil  service  during 
periods  of  war  or  national  emergency.  Pro- 
hibition permits  the  Government  to  make 
full  use  of  the  available  manpower. 

Passed  Senate  February  25,  1952.  Pending 
In  House  Post  Office  Committee. 

Mailing  Privileges  for  United  Nations 
Commands 

S.  2728:  Extends  free  mailing  privileges  to 
members  of  the  armed  forces  of  foreign  na- 
tions serving  under  the  United  Nations 
command  In  Korea  and  other  areas  desig- 
nated as  combat  zones  or  theaters  of  mili- 


tary operations  by  the  President  until  the 
conflicts  are  terminated.  A  first-class  letter 
may  be  sent  free  to  any  person  In  a  foreign 
nation  In  whose  forces  the  sender  Is  serving, 
to  any  person  In  the  United  States,  the  Ter- 
ritories, and  possessions,  or  to  any  person  at 
bases  in  foreign  countries  and  other  places 
outside  the  continental  United  SUtes  served 
by  the  United  States  military  post  offices 
provided — 

(1)  The  nation  In  whose  forces  the  sender 
Is  serving  authorizes  free  mailing  privilege* 
for  Its  armed  forces  In  Korea  or  other  combat 
zones  or  theaters  of  military  operations. 

(2)  The  foreign  nation  in  whose  forces  the 
sender  is  serving  grants  the  same  privileges 
to  the  United  States  Armed  Forces  under  its 
Jurisdiction. 

(3)  The  country  whose  troop  mall  is  con- 
tained in  International  mall  dispatches  pays 
the  cost  of  transportation. 

Passed  Senate  April  2.  1953.  Pending  In 
House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee. 

Merchant  Marine — Service  Ribbon 

8.  2485:  Authorizes  the  SecretiUTr  of  Com- 
merce to  award  a  distinguished  service  rib- 
bon bar  to  each  person  who  has  served  hon- 
orably as  an  officer  or  a  memt>er  of  a  United 
States  flag  merchant  ship  sailed  in  a  combat 
zone  during  the  Korean  conflict.  t>eglnnlng 
June  25.  1950. 

Passed  Senate  March  24.  1952.  Pending  In 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

Armed  Forces — Voting  Franchise 

8.  3061 :  Provides  that  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  eligible  to  register  and  quali- 
fied to  vote,  may  vote  In  Federal  elections  for 
President,  Vice  President,  United  States  Sen- 
atc»-s,  and  Congressnien  when  absent  from 
home  regardless  of  State  laws  to  the  con- 
trary and  exempts  them  frc»n  the  require- 
ment of  paying  poll  tax. 

Congress  reconunends  for  consideration 
by  the  States  that  legislative  or  administra- 
tive action  be  taken:  ( 1 )  To  allow  members 
serving  with  the  Armed  Forces,  persons  work- 
ing outside  the  United  States  on  defense 
projects,  and  students  participating  In  aca- 
demic activity  abroad  under  Federal  spon- 
sorship to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  In  primary, 
special,  or  general  elections;  <2)  to  authorize 
the  States  to  accept  the  standard  Federal 
post  card  application  for  registration  and 
absentee  ballots — States  supply  the  neces* 
sary  Information;  (3)  to  waive  personal  reg- 
istration; (4)  to  waive  registration  for  those 
honorably  discharged  too  late  to  register; 
(5)  to  authorize  State  secretaries  of  state 
to  forward  post  card  applications  to  appro- 
priate local  officials;  (6)  to  t>e  certain  that 
absentee  ballots  be  available  for  maUlng  not 
later  than  35  days  before  the  last  date  on 
which  ballots  are  to  be  counted. 

Federal  responsibilities  under  the  act  are: 
(1)  The  Attorney  General  must  cooperate 
with  the  Council  of  State  Governments  In 
assisting  with  drafts  of  State  legislation 
to  carry  out  the  recommendations  for  State 
action;  (3)  Secretary  of  Commerce  Is  re- 
quired to  publish  reports  on  number  of  ab- 
sentee-ballot applications  received  In  eacii 
State,  niunber  of  marked  balloU  received 
In  each  State,  and  number  of  persons  of 
voting  age  from  each  State  In  the  Armed 
Forces;  (3)  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Treasury  for  the  Coast  Guard  are  required 
to  provide  Information  and  Instructional 
programs  on  voting  rights. 

Authorizes  the  use  of  a  Federal  ballot  by 
nxmbers  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  are  resi- 
dents of  those  States  whose  election  laws 
(1)  do  not  allow  absentee  voting;  (2)  re- 
quire personal  regUtratlon;  (3)  do  not  ac- 
cept the  Federal  post  card  as  a  valid  appli- 
cation for  absentee  ballot:  or  (4)  do  not 
allow  35  days  between  mailing  and  counting 
or  absentee  ballots. 
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Prohibits  public-opinion  polling  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces.  Empowers  com- 
missioned ofBcers  and  noncommissioned  of- 
ficers above  the  rank  of  sergeant  to  admin- 
ister oaths.    Act  to  expire  December  31,  1952. 

Passed  Senate  June  20,  1952.  Pending  In 
House  Administration. 

Soldier's  Vote 

Senate  Resolution  349:  The  Senate  adopted 
a  resolution  urging  cooperation  between  the 
Federal  and  State  Governmenu  in  giving 
servicemen  the  right  to  vote  In  elections  this 
year. 

Adopted  July  6,  1953. 

Extension  of  Rubber  Act  of  1948 

H  R  6787:  Extends  the  Rubber  Act  of  1948 
until  March  31,  1954.  Provides  there  shall 
be  maintained  In  the  United  States  a  rap- 
Idly  expanding  rubber-producing  Industry 
capable  of  supplying  the  Nation's  needs  for 
synthetic  rubber  In  time  of  war.  Requires 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to 
submit  a  prelln>lnary  report  on  the  disposal 
of  synthetic  facilities  to  the  President  and 
the  Congrees  by  March  1.  1953,  and  the  Presi- 
dent to  submit  his  recommendations  for  dis- 
posal to  the  Congress  by  April  15,  1953. 

Public  Law  404.     Approved  June  23,  1952. 

National  Guard  Organization 

H.  R.  7714:  Authorizes  the  President  to  re- 
tain unit  organizations  and  equipment  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Individual  members  or  per- 
sonnel) of  the  National  Guard,  Air  National 
Guard,  and  other  Reserve  components  In  ac- 
tive Federal  service  for  a  total  period  of  five 
consecutive  years.  Personnel  of  the  unit  or- 
ganizations, upon  release,  to  be  returned  to 
their  stations  In  an  Inactive  status.  Units 
comparable  to  those  retained  In  Federal  serv- 
ice will  be  established  In  those  States  which 
have  had  units  ordered  Into  Federal  service. 
These  latter  units  will  carry  the  same  desig- 
nation as  their  counterpart  in  Federal  serv- 
ice except  that  the  letters  NGUS  will  fol- 
low the  niunerl'*al  designation  of  the  unit. 
The  NOUS  units  will  t>e  Integrated  Into  their 
counterpart  units  In  Federal  service  within 
a  reasonable  time  after  the  release  of  the 
latter  to  State  control. 

Public  Law  461.     Approved  July  7,  1952. 
Armed   Services — Medical   Officers 

8  3019:  Extends  for  10  months,  or  from 
September  1,  1952,  to  July  1,  1953.  the  ap- 
plication of  the  $100  special-Inducement  pay 
for  all  physicians  and  dentists  In  the  armed 
services  vrhlle  serving  on  active  duty  unless 
ordered  to  duty  without  their  consent.  This 
special-Inducement  pay  also  applies  to  re- 
tired  officers  ordered   to   active   duty. 

Public  Law  410.  Approved  June  25,  195'i. 
Internal   Security — Additional   Expenditures 

Senate  Resolution  314:  Extends  to  January 
31.  1953,  the  authority  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  to  continue  a  study  of  the  ad- 
ministration, operation,  and  enforcement  of 
the  Internal  Security  Act  of  i950,  and  other 
laws  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  the 
protection  of  the  Internal  security  of  the 
United  States.  Increases  by  $163,800  the 
limit  of  expenditures  for  the  subcommittee 
conducting  the  Investigation. 

Adopted  by  Senate  May  29,  1952. 
Armed    Service    Personnel — Naturalization 

H  R.  401:  Grants  the  privilege  of  expedi- 
tious naturalization  and  other  benefits  under 
the  naturalization  laws  to  aliens  who  have 
served,  are  serving,  or  will  serve  in  our  Armed 
Forces  between  June  25,  1950,  and  June  30, 
1955. 

Passed  Ssnate;  amended  July  3.  1953. 
Pending  in  House. 

|.       Natural  resources 

Canadian  River  Waters 

8.  1798:  Creates  the  Canadian  River  Com- 
mission and  provides  the  basis  for  effectu- 
ating an  equitable  division  of  the  use  of  the 
unappropriated  waters  of  the  Canadian  River 
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and  tributaries  In  the  States  of  New  Mexico. 
Oklahoma,  and  Texas  and  completes  agree- 
ments for  all  waters  in  the  Arkansas  River 
Basin  for  the  purpose  of  irrigation.  New 
Mexico  la  granted  unrestricted  use  of  all 
waters  originating  In  that  State  above  Con- 
chas Dam,  a  fiood-control  and  irrigation  res- 
ervoir that  supplies  the  Tucumcari  reclama- 
tion project;  also  granted  the  right  to  use  all 
waters  originating  in  the  State  below  Con- 
chas I>am  by  providing  an  aggregate  storage 
not  exceeding  200.000  acre-feet;  New  Mexico 
may  develop  by  storage  only  unappropriated 
waters  of  the  North  Canadian  River  in  New 
Mexico  and  Oklahoma. 

Texas  is  given  unrestricted  use  of  all  wa- 
ters of  the  Canadian  River  in  Texas  subject 
to  the  limitation  of  use  of  the  North  Cana- 
dian River  tributary  waters  by  storage  in 
Texas  for  municipal,  domestic,  stock  water, 
and  irrigation  purposes.  Oklahoma  granted 
unrestricted  use  of  Canadian  River  waters 
in  that  State,  and  may  construct  any  amount 
and  capacity  of  storage  units  necessary,  sub- 
ject, however,  to  uprlver  States'  rights  under 
the  compact. 

Public  Law  345.  Approved  May  17.  1952. 
Water  Production — Research  and  Develop- 
ment 

H  R.  6578:  Authorizes  the  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000.  over  a  5-year  period,  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  to  acquire  property  and 
facilities  to  conduct  research  and  technical 
development  work  to  determine  methods  and 
costs  of  producing  water  suitable  for  agricul- 
tural. Industrial,  municipal,  and  other  bene- 
ficial uses  from  the  sea  or  other  saline  wa- 
ters. Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Interior 
will  coordinate  all  research  and  development 
activities  as  far  as  feasible.  Permits  the 
engagement,  by  noncompetitive  contract  or 
otherwise,  of  chemists,  physicists,  engineers, 
and  such  other  necessary  personnel,  and  any 
educational  Institution,  scientific  organiza- 
tion, or  industrial  or  engineering  firm  to  do 
any  part  of  the  research  or  other  work  to 
further  the  program.  Secretary  of  Interior 
must  report  to  the  President  and  Congress 
at  the  beginning  of  each  regular  session  and 
shall  Include  suitable  recommendation  for 
further  legislation.  (One  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  dollars  appropriated 
in  the  1953  supplemental  appropriation. 
Public  Law  547.) 

Public  Law  448.     App>roved  July  3,  1952. 

Submerged  Lands 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  20:  Quitclaims  to 
the  States  all  titles  the  United  States  may 
have  to  land  beneath  navigable  waters  In  or 
adjacent  to  the  various  States  of  the  Union. 
(This  does  not  apply  to  certain  sovereign 
regulatory  powers.)  "Navigable  waters"  in- 
clude waters  3  miles  oceanward  from  ths 
States'  coast  lines,  except  where  a  broader 
belt  has  been  approved  by  Congress.  Also 
quitclaims  any  title  the  United  States  may 
have  to  reclaimed  land  formerly  underlying 
the  sea  outside  the  low-water  msu-k  on  the 
coast  of  the  United  States  or  any  similar 
land  which  may  be  reclaimed  in  the  future. 
Specifically  excluded  from  the  quitclaim  is 
the  area  known  as  the  Continental  Shelf,  the 
land  underlying  the  sea  beyond  the  3-mile 
limit,  title  to  which  Is  retained  In  the  United 
States.  Relinquished  to  the  States  Is  pri- 
marily the  right  to  the  natural  resources, 
particularly  oil,  found  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  submerged  lands. 

Presidential  veto  May  29,  1953. 

Arizona — Land  Transfers 
S.  2169:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  acquire  the  Gila  Pueblo,  In  Globe 
County,  Ariz.,  for  an  archeological  labora- 
tory and  for  general  monument  uses  in  con- 
nection with  the  national  monuments  of 
the  Southwest.  Authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $75,000  for  this  purpose. 

Public  Law  259.  Approved  February  12, 
1952. 


Weather  Control — Advisory  Conunlttee 
8.  2225:  Creates  a  nine-member  Advisory 
Committee  on  Weather  Control,  five  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  from  among  persons  of  outstand- 
ing ability  in  the  fields  of  science,  agricul- 
ture, and  business,  together  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Defense,  Interior,  Agriculture,  and 
Commerce  or  their  designees.  The  Commit- 
tee will  be  authorized  to  secure  information 
and  statistics  from  Federal  agencies;  hold 
hearings  and  take  testimony;  require  keep- 
ing of  and,  when  necessary,  the  production 
of  records  on  the  part  of  persons  undertak- 
ing weather-control  experiments.  The  Com- 
mittee to  report  to  Congress  at  the  earliest 
possible  time  on  the  advisability  of  the 
Government  regulating  (by  means  of  licenses 
or  otherwise)  the  activities  of  persons  at- 
tempting to  modify  the  weather.  Final  re- 
port to  Congress  to  be  made  no  later  than 
June  30.  1955 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.  Pending  on 
House  Calendar. 

Surplus  Waters 

S.  2521:  Authorizes  the  sale  of  surpltis 
waters,  available  at  any  reservoir,  for  do- 
mestic and  industrial  uses  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  and  pro- 
vides that  all  moneys  received  be  dep>oslted 
In  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts. 

Public  Law  360.     Approved  May  23,  1952. 

Reclamation  Projects — Colorado 

8.  2610:  Provides  that  the  excess-land  pro- 
visions of  the  Federal  reclamation  laws  shall 
not  be  applicable  to  lands  which  receive  a 
supplemental  or  regulated  supply  of  water 
from  the  San  Luis  Valley  project  in  Colorado. 
No  landowner  may  receive  an  amount  of 
water  greater  than  that  quantity  reasonably 
necessary  to  Irrigate  480  acres  of  land 

Public  Law  415.     Approved  June  27.  1952. 

Idaho — Irrigation  District 
H.  R.  5633 :  Approves  repayment  contracts 
negotiated  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior  and 
authorizes  him  to  execute  them  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  for  the  following  projects: 
(1)  Owyhee  project.  Idaho-Oregon — the  re- 
turnable balance  of  the  project  cost  is  about 
$18,500,000  and  the  water  users  will  be  able 
to  pay  out  in  88  years  under  the  terms  of  the 
contract:  (2)  Rlverton  project.  Wyoming — 
repayment  obligation  is  $7,000,000  and  the 
water  users  may  select  a  variable  formula  to 
reflect  current  economic  conditions;  (3)  Milk 
River  project,  Montana — repayment  for  the 
Malta  district  is  $3,662,165,  with  a  pay-out 
period  of  106  years,  and  repayment  for  the 
Glasgow  district  is  $1,588,800  with  a  pay-out 
period  of  116  years;  (4)  Frenchtown  project, 
Montana — repayment  obligation  of  $272,733 
to  be  fully  repaid  by  1988. 

Public  Law  402.     Approved  June  23,  1953. 

Coronado  Memorial — National 

S.  2909:  Amends  the  act  authorizing  the 
Coronado  International  Memorial,  by  chang- 
ing the  designation  of  the  memorial  from 
"International"  to  "national"  and  by  elimi- 
nating the  provision  requiring  the  establish- 
ment of  a  comparable  adjoining  area  in 
Mexico  before  the  memorial  is  established 
In  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  478.     Appwoved  July  9,  1952. 
Columbia  River — Bridges 

H.  R.  2572:  Provides  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  compensate  the  owner  of  any 
bridge,  trestle,  or  other  highway  or  railroad 
structure,  and  approaches,  located  over  the 
McNary  lock  and  dam  on  the  Columbia 
River  and  its  navigable  tributaries  for  the 
actual  cost  of  or  replacement  of  such  struc- 
ttire  or  approaches  damaged  or  impaired  as 
a  result  of  the  construction  of  the  McNary 
lock  and  dam 

Public  Law  546.     Approved  July  15,  1952. 
Dry   Falls  Dam — Columbia  Basin 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  74:  Authorizes 
changing  the  name  of  the  South  Coulee  Dam 
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In  the  Colxunbla  Basin  project  to  Dry  Falls 
IDam.  The  name  Dry  Palls  Dam  haa  Interest 
value  because  the  Dry  Palls  is  a  well-known 
and  spectacular  feature  of  considerable  his- 
torical importance. 

Public  Law  500.     Approved  July  10,  1952. 

Collbran  Reclamation  Project — Colorado 

H.  R.  2813 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
the  Collbran  project  In  the  Colorado  River 
Easln  In  the  State  of  Colorado  at  the  ap- 
proximate  construction   cost   of   $16,086,000. 

Collbran  project  will  consist  of  a  system 
of  reservoirs,  canals,  hlsh-pressure  pipelines, 
and  hydroelectric  power  plants,  to  supply 
water  for  municipal,  industrial,  and  irriga- 
tion uses,  and  to  generate  power.  Grand 
Junction  is  the  principal,  metropolitan  com- 
munity in  the  Colorado  River  Basin  In  Colo- 
rado and  the  present  water  supplies  are 
brought  from  Grand  Mesa  a  distance  of 
nearly  25  miles. 

Provides  for  50-year  repayment  contracts 
with  water  users,  both  Irrigation  and  munici- 
pal, exclusive  of  development  periods,  and 
for  power  costs  to  be  retxirned  at  3  percent 
a  year.  Alter  repay.-nent  of  the  power-cost 
allocation,  net  revenues  from  the  power 
Installations  will  be  credited  to  any  unpaid 
costs  of  the  irrigation  works. 

Public  Law  446.     Approved  July  8.  1952. 
Vermejo  Reclamation  Project 

H.  R.  2398:  Amends  Public  Law  848,  Eighty- 
first  Congress,  which  authorized  the  con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance  of  the 
Vermejo  reclamation  project  In  New  Mexico, 
by  removing  the  requirement  that  taxes  b« 
levied  on  personal  property  for  payment  of 
the  reimbursable  cost  of  the  project.  New 
Mexico  law  does  not  permit  the  taxation  of 
personal  property  for  such  repayment. 

Public  Law  269.     Approved  March  5.  1952. 

Dam   Construction — Coos   Bay.   Oreg. 

H.R.  5652:  Authorizes  the  Highway  Com- 
mission of  Oregon  to  construct  a  dam  and 
dike  in  connection  with  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Federal -aid  coast  highway  north  of 
Coos  Bay,  Oreg.  The  dam  and  dike  will  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  tidal  waters  Into  the  north 
slough  of  Coos  County,  Oreg. 

Public  Law  341.    Approved  May  13,  1952. 

Honolulu  Revenue  Bonds — Flood  Control 

H.  R.  4801 :  Enables  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  to  issue 
general-obllijatlon  bonds  amountl:ig  to 
tl. 000,000  to  carry  out  a  flood-control  pro- 
gram designed  to  prevent  further  damage 
in  21  districts  in  the  island  of  Oehu.  No 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  required. 

Public  Law  380.     Approved  June  9.  1952. 

Hawaii  Revenue  Bonds — Flood-Control 
Projects 

H.  R.  5071 :  Permits  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  county  of  Maul  to  Issue 
public-Improvement  bonds  amounting  to 
$500,000  for  the  construction  of  flood-control 
projects  on  lao  stream.  No  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  is  authorized. 

Public  Law  383.     Approved  June  9,  1952. 

Reclamation  Projects — Repayment  Contract* 
H.  B.  50G7:  Extends  until  December  31, 
1954.  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  granted  under  the  Reclamation 
Project  Act  of  1929,  to  amend  irrigation  re- 
payment contracts,  entered  Into  prior  to 
August  4,  1939,  with  Irrigation  districts  and 
water  users'  organizations  in  need  of  financial 
adjustment.  Also,  continues  the  authority 
to  grant  deferment  of  construction  charges, 
under  the  act  of  April  24,  1945,  In  the  event 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds  that  the 
Installments  cannot  be  paid  on  their  due 
dates  without  undue  burden  on  the  water 
users. 

Public  Law  273.     Approved  March  6,  1952. 


Sea  Lamprey  Investigation 

H.R.  6500:  Authorizes  $446,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1953,  to  continue 
the  Investigation  and  eradication  of  preda- 
tory sea  lamprey  of  the  Great  Lbkes  by  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Public  Law  434.     Approved  July  1,  1952. 
Tennessee  River  Basin— Flood  Protection 

House  Joint  Resolution  350:  Provides  for 
an  extension  of  time  (until  December  31. 
1953)  for  the  authorization  of  projects  for 
local  flood  protection  on  the  Tennessee  River 
at  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Public  Law  314.     Approved  April  15.  1952. 
Water  Pollution 

H.  R.  6856:  Extends  until  June  30.  1951, 
the  duration  of  the  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act.  The  original  act  provides  for  full 
recognition  of  the  States'  responsibilities  in 
controlling  water  pollution  and  authorizes 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  to 
develop  control  programs  In  cooperation  with 
the  States.  Provides  for  Federal  grants  to 
the  States  to  assist  them  with  their  indus- 
trial waste  problems  and  for  the  construc- 
tion of  abatement  works.  Provides  for  Fed- 
eral research  and  technical  counsel  and  as- 
sistance. 

Public  Law  579.     Approved  July  17.  1962. 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park 

S.  1705;  Provides  for  the  appointment  of 
two  United  States  Commissioners  for  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park.  One 
Commissioner's  Jurisdiction  to  extend  to  the 
park  site  In  the  State  of  Tennessee,  and  the 
other  Commissioner's  Jurisdiction  limited  to 
the  North  Carolina  portion. 

Public  Law  ''77.    Approved  July  9.  1952. 
Claims — Filing  Time  Extended 

S.  1095:  Provides  that  all  persons  who 
claim  their  property,  easempnis,  rights  in 
land,  or  mineral  Interests  were  taken,  and 
not  paid  for.  as  a  result  of  construction  on 
Lake  Texoma.  or  Denlson  Dam.  may  Insti- 
tute suits  within  1  year  from  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  act.  regardless  of  any  stat- 
ute of  limitation  or  lapse  of  time.  Any 
claim  shall  be  barred  unless  suit  Is  Insti- 
tuted within  the  1-year  period.  Legislation 
is  not  to  be  construed  as  creating  any  11a- 
blUty  against  the  United  States  not  existing 
prior  to  Its  enactment,  the  intent  being  to 
grant  the  claimant  a  forum  only. 

Private  Law  1015.    Approved  July  17.  1952. 

United  States  Water  Rights 
S.  18:  Authorizes  the  United  States  to  be 
Joined  as  a  party  defendant  in  any  suit  for 
the  adjudication  of  rights  to  the  use  of 
water  of  a  river  system,  or  other  source, 
or  for  the  administration  of  such  rights 
where  it  appears  that  the  United  States  Is 
the  owner  or  Is  In  the  process  of  acquiring 
water  rights  by  appropriation  under  State 
law.  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  otherwise,  and 
that  the  United  States  is  a  necessary  party 
to  the  suit.  The  United  States,  when  • 
p>arty  to  any  such  suit,  shall  ( 1 )  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  the  Inapplicability  of  the 
State  laws  to  It  and  (2)  be  subject  to  the 
same  legal  orders  and  rights  ac  a  private 
individual  under  like  circumstances,  pro- 
vided that  Judgment  for  costs  shall  riot  be 
entered  against  the  United  States  in  any 
such  suit. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.  Pending  in 
House  Judiciary. 

(Included  as  an  amendment  to  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  appropriation  bill.  Public 
Law  495.     Approved  July  10,  1952.) 

Fuel  Reserves  Investigation 
Senate  Resolution  242:  Extends  to  January 
31,  1953.  the  authority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  to 
continue  its  study  and  Investigation  of  the 
fuel  reserves  and  to  formulate  a  fuel  policy 
of  the  United  States.    The  authority  for  this 


study  and  investigation  was  first  granted  on 
August  15,  1950. 

Adopted  by  Senate  January  24,  1952. 

Chief  Joseph  Dam 

H  R.  6163:  Provides  the  basis  for  Irrigation 
works  in  connection  with  Chief  Joeeph  Dam 
project  on  the  Columbia  River  in  Washing- 
ton, and  also  provides  for  financial  assistance 
from  power  revenues. 

Public  Law  577.     Approved  July  17,  1962. 

Social  welfare 
Social  Security— Public  Assistance 
H.  R.  7800:  Increases  old-age  and  survivors 
Insurance    benefits,    publlc-asslsUnce    pay- 
ments  In  the  United  States,  and  raises  in- 
come limitations  as  foDowi: 

1.  Old-age  and  survivors  insurance  pay- 
ments to  retired  workers  Increased  by  $5  a 
month  or  121^  percent  whichever  Is  greater. 
For  example,  those  persons  now  receiving 
$20  would  have  their  monthly  benefit  In- 
creased by  $5.  while  those  receiving  $60 
would  be  increased  to  #56.30.  or  an  Increase 
of  $6.30  a  month,  and  the  maximum  paid 
to  a  family  would  be  $168.75  instead  of  the 
present  $150.  Increases  the  benefit  formula 
from  50  percent  to  55  percent  of  the  first 
$100  of  the  average  monthly  wage  and  15 
percent  of  the  next  $200. 

2.  Increases  the  Federal  share  of  the  pub- 
lic-assistance parments  to  States  for  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  by  $5  a  month, 
and  $3  for  dependent -children  grants,  but 
limits  the  Increase  In  assistance  grants  to  2 
years  beginning  October  1.  1952.  Under  the 
prior  formula  on  old-a^e  grants,  the  Federal 
Government  paid  $15  of  the  first  $20  and  • 
half  of  the  next  $30  a  month,  and  under  the 
revised  formula  the  Federal  share  would  be 
$20  of  the  first  $25  and  then  half  of  the  next 
$30. 

3.  P3rmlts  a  beneficiary  to  earn  $75.  in- 
stead of  $50,  a  month  and  still  be  eligible  for 
benefits. 

4.  Grants  a  credit  of  $100  a  month  for  each 
month  of  active  military  or  naval  service 
after  July  24,  1947.  and  before  January  1, 
1954.  to  be  financed  out  of  the  trust  fund 
rather  than  out  of  general  revenues. 

5.  Provides  that  States,  up  to  June  SO,  1954. 
may  disregard  the  first  $50  of  the  earned  in- 
come of  a  blind  recipient  in  determining  the 
need  of  other  members  of  his  family  In  re- 
ceiving old-age  assistance.  After  June  30, 
1954.  this  provision  becomes  mandatory. 
The  Increase  for  old-age  and  survivors  insur- 
an<x  aflects  approximately  4.5(X).0C0  persons 
and  about  $2,685,000  receiving  public  assist- 
ance in  the  States. 

Public  Law  590.     Approved  July   18.   1953. 
Social  Security — Public  Employees 

H.  R  6291:  Extends  from  January  1.  1963. 
to  January  1.  1954.  the  period  within  which 
the  States  and  Federal  Government  may  en- 
ter into  voluntary  agreements  to  place  State 
employees  under  social  security  making  such 
coverage  retroactive  to  January  1,  1051. 

Public  Law  420.     Approved  June  28.  1952. 

Increase  in  Annuities — Foreign  Service 

H.  R.  3401 :  Provides  Increases  under  the 
Foreign  Service  retirement  and  disability 
system  for  any  Foreign  Service  officer  who 
retired  before  November  13,  1950,  In  accord- 
ance with  the  following  scale: 

( 1 )  By  25  percent  or  $300,  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  if  retirement  took  place  before  No- 
vember 13,  1946; 

(2)  By  20  percent  or  $240.  whichever  is  the 
lesser.  If  retirement  took  place  on  or  after 
November  13.  1946.  and  before  November  13. 
1947: 

(3)  By  15  percent  or  $180.  whichever  Is  the 
lesser.  If  retirement  took  place  on  or  after 
November  13,  1947,  and  before  November  13. 
1948: 

(4)  By  10  percent  or  $120.  whichever  Is  the 
lesser,  if  retirement  took  place  on  or  after 
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November  13,  1948,  and  before  November 
13    1949: 

(8)  By  5  percent  or  $60.  whichever  U  the 
lesser,  if  retirement  took  place  on  or  after 
November  13.  1949.  and  before  November 
IS,  1950. 

Similar  benefiU  are  provided  for  retired 
officers  and  their  widows  who  have  elected  to 
receive  reduced  annuities,  thereby  acquiring 
survivorship  benefits  Instead  of  their  full 
annuity. 

Public  Law  348.     Approved  May  21.  1952. 


Railroad  Unemployment  Insvirance  Increase 
8.  2639 :  Adjusts  the  unemployment  lns\ir- 
ance    protection    provided    by    the    Railroad 
Unemployment  Insurance  Act: 

( 1 )  Increases  the  minimum  yearly  earn- 
ings necessary  to  qualify  for  unemployment 
beneflu  from  $150  to  $300. 

(2)  Provides  a  new  table  of  dally  benefiu 
ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $3  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $7.60  as  shown  in  the  following 
table:  '" 


Table  I —Benefits  for  unemployment   and  ticknesn   {excluding  maternity)  under  the  pres- 
ent Railroad  Unemployment  Insurance  Act  and  under  the  schedule  proposed  m  S.  2639 


Baas-year  cerntncs 


tiao  to  SlM.iO 

$300  to  »474  90 

S300  to  MTI.W 

M75  to  r4».« 

rso  to  ioo».w 

SI.UOU  to  $l.Mi.W 

%xjtii  to  (i.aw.w 

$t.«0  to  »I.9W.W._ 

ttOOO  to  $14W.9B 

»a.aoo  to  «.«*.» 

S3,0UU  to  t3.4W.»0._ 

$a^aaoar  more 


Formfr  set 


Dally 
ben- 
efit 
rale 


tl.  73 

ZOO 


ISO 

3.00 
3.30 
4.00 
4.30 

S.00 


Benefits  (or 

I4-dsy  ncistra- 

tioo  period 


First 
perkxl 


t\2.u 
14.00 


15.75 
17.30 
21.00 
24.  SO 
28.00 
SI.  SO 

UlOO 


Soba^ 
qwot 
pcnous 


$17.80 

aotoo 


$07.  so 
ML  00 


23.  SO 
3&00 
XlOO 
35.00 
40.00 
4&00 

aaoo 


Nfaii- 

miun 

benefits 

(or  year 


aoxso 

325.00 

300.00 
455.00 
.'S».  00 
385.00 

MO.  00 


8.  2n3(* 


Daily 
ben- 
pflt 
rate 


$3.00 
S.30 
4.00 
4.30 
6.00 
5.  SO 
0.00 
&S0 
7.00 
7.30 


Benefits  for 
14-day  registra- 
tion period 


First 
period 


$21.00 

24.30 
38.00 
31.50 
3&.on 

38.  .V) 
42.00 
45..'iO 
40.00 
62.  SO 


Subse- 
quent 
periods 


tso 

35 
40 
45 
30 
55 
00 
6ft 
70 
75 


Maxi- 
mum 
benefits 
(or  year 


Maxi- 
mum 
Perrrntj  benefits 
increase,    as  per- 
cent of 
benefl  ts ,  mimlmum 
(luali/ying 
earnings 


$300 
455 
530 
585 
ftSO 
715 
780 
845 
010 
073 


SO 
55.55 

eo 

SO 

42.0 

37.5 

33.33 

30 

40 

SO 


130 
06 
60 

» 
50 
45 
38 
34 
30 
38 


NOTI.-Tbe  benefit  y^r  begins  July  1  and  the  baK  yew  Is  the  preceding  oalendsr  year. 
Source:  Office  of  Director  of  RMearcb.  RaUroad  Retirement  Board.  Feb.  16.  1052. 


As  indicated  by  the  table.  Instead  of  pro- 
viding the  same  dally  benefit  rates  for  all 
base-year  earnings  of  $2,500  and  over.  Senate 
bill  2639  adds  two  additional  earning  brack- 
eU:  $3,000  to  $3,499.99  and  $3,500,  or  more, 
for  which  dally  t)enefit  rates  of  $7  and  $7.50, 
respectively .  are  provided.  The  percentage 
lDcr«aM$  m  the  dally  benefit  rates  range 
from  30  to  60  percent,  depending  upon  the 
employee  s  base-year  earnings. 

Public  Law  348.     Approved   May    15.   1952. 

Education— Aid  to  Blind 
H  R  1499;  Increases  the  authorization 
for  funds  to  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind  from  $115,000  to  $260,000.  in 
addition  to  the  permanent  annual  appropri- 
ation of  $10,000.  to  promote  the  education 
of  the  blind.  Fun<U  are  used  for  free  braille 
textbooks  and  other  educational  material 
and  apparatus  for  the  education  of  the  Na- 
tlons  blind  children  In  the  public  schooU 
and  classes  for  the  blind. 

Public  Law  354.     Approved.  May  22.  1952. 

School  Aid 

8  1032:  Authorizes  each  of  the  States  of 
Uontana.  North  and  South  Dakota,  and 
Washington  to  pool  royalties  (within  each 
State)  from  oil  and  gas  and  other  mineral 
iM^set  on  public  lands  and  to  apportion  these 
royalties  among  the  public  schools  and  the 
various  Institutions  of  each  State.  At  least 
50  percent  of  the  royalties  received  by  each 
school  or  institution  must  be  placed  In  a 
permanent  fund. 

Public  Law  417.     Approved  June  28.   1952. 

Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth.  Inc. 

S  1870:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  convey  2.560  acres  of  public  land  to 
the  Idaho  Ranch  for  Youth.  Inc..  upon  pay- 
ment of  the  appraised  value  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Interior,  to  maintain  a  home 
for  training  of  needy  and  delinquent  boys 
and  girls. 

Permits  an  InsUllment  payment  plan  and 
provides  for  a  6-year  development  period 
for  construction  of  buildings,  sinking  wells. 
land  leveling,  and  other  similar  wcwk  before 
the  initial  payment  becomes  due. 

Private  Law  838.     Approved  July  11.  1952. 


8.  3066:  See  national  defense.  Increases 
authorizations  by  $1,395,000,000,  and  makes 
other  changes  essential  to  carry  out  the  De- 
fense Housing  and  Community  Facilities  Act 
passed  by  Congress  last  year. 
Papago  Tribe 

8.  107:  Authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$23,000,000  to  promote  a  program  of  rehabili- 
tation and  resoiu-ce  development  for  the 
Papago  Tribe  of  the  Papago.  San  Xavler.  and 
Gila  Reservations  In  southern  Arizona.  Pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  establish  the  members 
of  this  tribe  on  an  economic  level  comparable 
to  that  of  the  rural  population  of  the  area: 
to  facilitate  their  Integration  Into  the  social, 
economic,  and  political  life  of  the  Nation; 
and  to  hasten  the  termination  of  Federal 
supervision  and  control  special  to  Indians. 
Authorizes  capital  expenditure  over  a  period 
of  10  years  for: 

1.  Economic   development: 

Soil  and  water  conservation. 

range   Improvement $7,000,000 

Irrigation  and  water  spread- 
ing  6,250.000 

Off-reservation  employment 

and    resettlement 250.  000 

2.  Special  development: 

Education 4,000.000 

Health 1,  300.  000 

Common  service  facilities...  300,000 

Roads  and  communications.  3,  500.  000 

Domestic  water  supply 400,000 

Establishment   of   revolving 

loan   fund 1.000,000 


University  of  Florida — Public  Lands 
8.  656:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior to  convey,  upon  the  payment  of  $300, 
55  acres  of  land  in  Putnam  County,  to  the 
State  board  of  education  of  the  State  of 
Florida  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  for  educational  purposes. 
The  United  SWtes  reserves  the  minerals 
rights  and.  should  the  land  be  used  for  oth- 
er than  educational  purposes,  title  to  the 
land  reverts  to  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  491.     Approved  July  10,  1962. 

Housing— Mortgage  Authority 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  140:  Increases 
from  $200,000,000  to  $252,000,000  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Associations'  authorization 
of  total  commitments  for  purchase  of  FHA- 
Insured,  and  Veterans'  Admlnlstration-guar- 
anteec  mortgages  anc"  other  type  mortgages 
insured  by  FHA  under  title  Vin  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act.  Eliminates  the  Decem- 
ber 31.  1951.  dead  line  for  (1)  defense  hous- 
ing applications  received  and  approved  by 
the  FNMA  prior  to  December  28,  1951,  but 
unprocessed  on  paper  because  of  lack  of  time. 
and  (2)  FHA  commitments  on  mortgages 
Issued  between  December  27  and  December 
81.  1951.  which  permits  FNMA  to  process 
mortgages  on  military  housing  at  two  Im- 
portant military  Installations. 

Public  Law  309.    Approved  April  9.  1962. 
Housing  Act  of  1949 — Amendment 

8.  2786:  Removes  prohibition  from  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  that  paymente  on  contracts 
cannot  be  made  until  projects  are  completed. 
Elimination  of  this  prohibition  reduces  total 
project  cost  by  curtailing  Interest  and  carry- 
ing charges  necessitated  by  local  agency 
loans  pending  single  lump-sum  payment  by 
the  Government. 

Public  Law  370.    Approved  June  3.  1952. 

Housing— Additional  Funds.  Veterans 
H.  R.  5893:  See  Veterans — Public  Law  325, 
approved  April  18.  1952.  Provides  additional 
funds  up  to  $125,000,000  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  for  direct  loans  under 
the  Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  for 
direct  home  and  farmhouse  loans  to  eligible 
veterans.  t       I 


Total 23,000,000 

Passed   Senate  July  3,   1952.     Pending  in 
House. 
Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Indian  Tribes  Lands 

8. 3333 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  convey  to  the  United  States  ap- 
proximately 25.880  acres  of  land  of  the  Sho- 
shone and  Arapaho  Indian  Tribes  of  the 
wind  River  Reservation.  Wyo..  needed  for 
the  construction  of  the  Boysen  unit  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Payment  of 
$458,000  from  the  funds  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  is  to  be  deposited  In 
the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  and 
for  the  use  of  the  respective  tribes. 

Public  Law  591.     Approved  July  18,  1952. 
Health — Treatment  of  Leprosy 

H.R.  1739:  Authorizes  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral to  reimburse  the  Board  of  Health  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  care  and 
treatment  la  Its  facilities  lA  persons  afflicted 
with  leprosy.  The  rate,  sublect  to  the  avail- 
ability of  appropriations,  to  equal  approxi- 
mately the  per  diem  operating  cost  per 
patient  of  such  facilities;  however  It  cannot 
exceed  the  comparable  rate  at  the  National 
Leprosarium,  CarvUle.  La. 

Public  Law  411.     Approved  June  25.  1952. 

Labor — Mine  Safety 
8.  1310:  Provides  for  safer  working  con- 
ditions in  coal  mines  whose  operations  sub- 
stantially affect  Interstate  commerce  by  en- 
acting Into  law  the  Federal  coal-mine  safety 
provisions  operators  will  be  required  to  ob- 
serve. Specifically  exempts  any  mine  In 
which  no  more  than  14  persons  are  regularly 
employed  underground;  also  exempts  all  strip 
mines.  Provides  for  an  annual  Inspection  by 
the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  any  special  inspec- 
tions necessary  for  proper  administration. 
Provides  for  issuance  of  a  mine-closing  or- 
der by  a  Federal  coal-mine  Inspector  If  he 
finds  ( 1 )  Immediate  danger  of  a  mine  explo- 
sion, mine  fire,  mine  Inundation,  man-trip 
or  man-hoist  accident.  (2)  that  any  of  these 
might  occur  before  the  "imminent  danger" 
can  be  eliminated,  or  (3)  If  one  or  more 
of  the  safety  provisions  have  been  violated. 
Grants  no  authority  nor  power  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  to  make  coal-mine  salety 
regulations  of  any  kind;  only  Congress  may 
exercise  that  power,  and  only  Congress  may 
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change  any  of  the  following  coal-mine  safety 
provlalonjs  enacted  by  this  law: 

1.  Adequate  support  of  roof  and  ribs  In 
underground  roadwajrs. 

2.  Classify  a  mine  as  a  gassy  mine,  and 
provides  also  for  an  appeal  from  such  de- 
termination. 

3.  Prescribe  minimum  standards  of  ven- 
tilation of  underground  areas  which  must 
be  maintained  to  provide  currenw  of  air 
sufficient  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  nox- 
ious gases. 

4.  Cover  accumulations  of  coal  dust  with 
suillclent  inert  rock  dust  so  that  the  com- 
bined coal  dust  and  rock  dust  will  not  ex- 
plode or  burn. 

5.  Prescribe  the  kinds  of  examinations 
which  must  be  made  in  all  underground 
mines. 

6.  Electrical  machinery  must  be  of  a  type 
which  will  not  permit  sparfcs  from  the  ma- 
chine to  come  Into  contact  with  the  air  in 
the  mine  and  ignite. 

7.  In  extending  underground  working 
areas  in  a  mine  if  the  walls  of  such  areas 
approach  within  200  feet  of  any  abandoned 
mine,  which  cannot  be  Inspected  and  might 
contain  dangerous  accumulations  of  water, 
holes  must  be  bored  at  least  20  leet  ahead 
of  advancing  walls  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting such  accumulations  of  water. 

8.  Hoists  xised  to  uansport  persons  in  a 
mine  must  be  equipped  with  adequate  safety 
brakes  and  safety  catches — hoists  to  be  in- 
spected daily. 

Provides  the  following  ijenalties: 

1.  Up  to  $2,000  fine  if:  (a)  An  operator 
willfully  falls  to  comply  with  a  closing  order; 
(b)  an  operator's  agent  knows  of  closing 
order  and  willfully  directs,  authorizes,  or 
causes  any  person,  other  than  one  lawfully 
authorized,  to  enter  or  be  In  the  affected 
area;  (c)  any  person  knows  of  a  closing  order 
and  without  lawful  authority  enters  or  re- 
mains In  the  affected  area. 

2.  Up  to  $500  fine  If  any  person  having 
control  or  supervision  of  a  coal  mine  refuses 
to  admit  the  Director,  any  duly  authorized 
representative  of  the  Bureau,  any  State  In- 
gpector,  or  any  lawfully  authorized  inde- 
pendent Inspector. 

Creates  a  Federal  Coal -Mine  Safety  Board 
of  Review  to  hear  appeals  from  orders  cf 
Federal  coal-mine  inspectors  and  the  Di- 
rector, to  be  an  independent  tribunal  con- 
sisting of  three  members  appointed  by  the 
President  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate:  (a) 
One  to  be  a  person  representing  the  view- 
point of  coal-mine  operators;  (b)  one  a 
person  representing  the  viewpoint  of  coal- 
mine workers:  and  (c)  one  a  graduate  engi- 
neer with  experience  in  the  coal-mlnlng  in- 
dustry or  as  a  practical  coal-mining  engineer. 
Final  orders  issued  by  the  Board  are  subject 
to  review  by  the  United  States  Court  of 
Appeals. 

Provides  for  coordination  of  Federal  and 
State  activities  in  the  field  of  coal-mine 
safety.  State  laws  or  contracts  relating  to 
mine  safety  will  be  superseded  only  to  the 
extent  to  which  they  are  in  conflict  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act. 

PubUc  Law  552.     Approved  Jxily  16,  1852. 

t,abor — Building  and  Construction  Industry 
S.  1973 :  Permits  employers  In  the  building 
and  construction  Industry  to: 

(1)  Execute  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments prior  to  hiring  employees: 

(2)  Conclude  labor  agreements  which  re- 
quire membership  In  the  contracting  union 
on  or  after  the  seventh  day  following  em- 
plojrment. 

(3 )  Negotiate  such  agreements  despite  any 
other  provision  of  the  act  or  any  other  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  Territorial  law. 

(4)  Require  that  a  labor  organization 
executing  such  a  contract  be  in  compliance 
with  the  financial  statement  and  non-Com- 

^  munlst  affldavit-flling  provisions  of  the  pres- 
ent act. 


(5)  Provide  for  an  expedited  election  in 
which  employees  covered  by  a  contract  per- 
mitted under  the  bill  could  choose  another 
bargaining  representative. 

Passed  Senate  May  12.  1952.  Pending  in 
House  Education  and  Labor. 

Shoshone  Indian  Mission 

8.  2648:  Suspends  for  5  years  the  irriga- 
tion maintenance  and  operation  charges  and 
cancels  all  maintenance  and  operation 
charges  assessed  against  the  lands  on  the 
Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  owned  by 
the  Domestic  and  Foreign  Missionary  Society 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Chvirch  (com- 
monly known  as  the  Shoshone  Indian 
Mission). 

Private  Law  876.     Approved  July  14.  1953. 

Indian  Contracts — Sioux  Tribe 
S.  2408:  Extends  the  time  from  18  to  28 
months  for  the  negotiation  and  ratification 
of  separate  settlement  contracts  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Reser- 
vation in  South  Dakota  and  Standing  Rock 
Reservation  In  South  Dakota  and  North  Da- 
kota for  Indian  lands  and  rights  acquired 
by  the  United  States  for  the  Oahe  Dam  and 
Reservoir,  Missouri  River  development. 

Public  Law  302.     Approved  April  8.   1953. 

Indian   Hospitals 

H.  R.  1043:  Provides  the  maximum  use  ol 
Indian-service  hospitals  and  facilities  by 
making  them  available  to  non-Indians  in 
areas  where  there  are  no  other  hospital  facili- 
ties and  where  the  Indian  hospitals  are  not 
being  fully  utilized  by  Indians.  This  ex- 
pansion will  serve  to  attract  better  doctors. 
Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Interior  to  en- 
ter into  contracts  with  physicians  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  Indians  without  re- 
quiring them  to  become  part-time  employees 
of  the  Governnnent. 

Public  Law  291.     Approved  AprU  3,   1953. 

Legal    Services — Oklahoma    Indians 

H.  R.  1788:  Authorizes  the  emplo3rment  of 
attorneys  for  the  Choctaw,  Chickasaw. 
Cherokee,  Creek,  and  Seminole  Tribes  of 
Oklahoma,  on  a  contingent  basis,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
or  his  authorized  representatives. 

Substitutes  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  or  his  au- 
thorized representative,  as  an  approving 
agency  with  respect  to  various  tribal  con- 
tracts, including  contracts  for  professional 
legal  services  but  excluding  claims  against 
the  United  States. 

Removes  limitations  restricting  attorney 
contracts  to  a  1-year  period  and  a  fixed  fee 
not  in  excess  of  $5,000  for  the  Choctaw  and 
Chickasaw  Tribes. 

Public  Law  440.     Approved  July  3,  1962. 

Indian  Schools — California 
H.  R.  6675:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  to  convey,  by  deed,  45  acres  of  land 
located  in  the  agency  and  school  reserve  on 
the  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  Calif., 
to  the  State  of  California  or  to  the  Hoopa 
unified  school  district  for  use  as  a  site  for  the 
construction  of  a  school  for  both  Indian  and 
non-Indian  pupils. 

Public  Law  389.     Approved  June  12,  1952. 

Chippewa  Indians — Red  Lake  Band 
H.  R.  6133:  Authorizes  payment  of  $100  to 
each  member  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa  Indians  of  Minnesota  from  the 
proceeds  of  timber  and  lumber  sales  on  the 
Red  Lake  Reservation,  provided  such  pay- 
ment is  made  first  from  any  funds  on  deposit 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  drawing 
interest  at  the  rate  of  6  percent  and  there- 
after from  fxmds  drawing  4  percent  interest. 
Public  Law  398.     Approved  June  19,  1952. 

Indians — Investigation 
Senate  Resolution  241 :  Extends  to  Janu- 
ary 31. 1953,  the  authority  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee  on  Interior  and  Insular   Affaire  to 
continue  to  Investigate  the  relations  of  the 


United  States  with  the  Indians  and  Indian 
tribes.     Authority  for  this  investigation  was 
first  granted  on  July  13.  1960. 
Adopted  by  Senate  January  24.  1952. 

Navajo-Hopl  Indian  Administration 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  64:  Author- 
izes the  Joint  Committee  on  Navajo- Hopl  In- 
dian Administration  to  expend  not  more 
than  $35,000,  one-half  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  Senate  and  one-half  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, through  January  31,  1953.  ThU  Joint 
committee  serves  as  the  "watchdog  commit- 
tee' for  expenditures  of  $88.670.C00  author- 
ized for  the  rehabllltaUon  of  Navajo  and 
Hopl  Indians. 

Approved  by  the  Senate  March  26.  1953. 
ani  by  the  House  April  9.  1953. 

Puerto  Rico  Constitution 
House  Joint  Resolution  430:  The  Congress 
approved  unanimously  on  June  23.  1952.  the 
Constitution  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  adopted  by  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  on  March  3.  1953. 

The  constitution  establishes  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
with  three  coordinated  branches  of  govern- 
ment— legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial; 
San  Juan  is  designated  as  the  capital. 

Legislative  power  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  Is  vested  in  the  legislative 
assembly  with  27  members  in  the  senate  and 
61  members  In  the  bouse  of  representatives 
to  be  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years  by  direct 
vote  at  each  general  election.  Both  United 
States  and  Puerto  Rlcan  cltlaenshlp  are  req- 
uisites for  election  to  legislative  offlce. 

Executive  power  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico  Is  vested  In  a  governor  elected 
for  a  term  of  4  years  by  direct  vote  In  each 
general  election.  To  be  eligible  for  the  gov- 
ernorship, one  must  be  at  least  35  years  of 
age.  and  have  been,  during  the  5  years  pre- 
ceding the  date  of  election,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  a  citizen  and  a  bona  fide 
resident  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  Governor  is 
vested  with  powers  similar  to  our  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive including  the  power  to  veto  bills 
enacted  by  the  legislature;  the  legislature 
may  override  the  Governor's  veto  by  a  vote 
of  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  mem- 
bers of  which  each  bouse  Is  composed. 

Judiciary  power  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  vested 
in  a  supreme  court  as  well  as  In  such  other 
courts  as  may  be  established  by  law.  Su- 
preme court,  designated  as  the  court  of  last 
resort  in  Puerto  Rico,  to  be  composed  of  a 
chief  Justice  and  four  assolcate  Ju.stices.  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  and  confirmed  by 
the  senate  to  bold  office  during  good  be- 
havior. Justices  now  serving  on  the  supreme 
court,  who  have  been  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  BUtes.  are  to  continue  to 
hold  oiQce  during  good  behavior.  The  num- 
ber of  supreme  court  Justices  (five)  cannot 
be  increased  except  by  direct  request  of  the 
court  itself.  The  chief  Justice  is  appointed 
for  life  and  removable  by  Impeachment  only. 
The  bill  of  rights  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  includes  provisions  similar  to 
our  own;  however,  in  addition,  it  contains 
express  provisions  regarding  public  educa- 
tion, conditions  of  labor,  and  the  protection 
of  private  property. 

Constitutional  amendments  may  be  pro- 
posed by  a  concurrent  resolution  approved 
by  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  mem. 
bership  of  each  house  of  the  legislative  as- 
sembly. Amendments  must  be  adopted  by 
a  majority  of  the  qualified  electors  either  In 
a  general  election  (^  m  a  special  referendum. 
The  first  election  under  the  provisions  of 
the  constitution  will  be  held  on  the  date  pro- 
vided by  law,  but  not  later  than  6  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  constitution. 

Constitution  to  take  effect  when  the  Gov- 
ernor so  proclaims,  but  not  later  than  60  days 
after  its  ratification  by  the  Ooogrese  of  the 
United  States. 
Public  Law  447.     Approved  July  3,  1952. 
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Civil  Government — Trust  Territory  of  Pacific 
Islands 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  149:  Provides  for 
the  continuano)  of  civil  government  on  an 
interim  basis  in  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  pending  the  enactment  of 
organic  leglsla'lon.  Authorizes  a  specific 
ai^opriatlon  for  a  period  of  3  years,  but 
limits  the  amojnt  to  a  total  of  $10,000,000 
annually  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  for  the  civil 
administration  of  the  trust  territory. 

Passed  Senate  June  21.  1952.  (H.  J.  Res. 
421.  House  Calendar.) 

Al  »ska — Education 

H  R  3100:  F:epeals  the  act  appropriating 
to  the  Territorial  treasury  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  timber  and  minerals  on  public 
lands  in  Alaska  reserved  for  educational 
purposes. 

Public  Law  270.     Approved  March  5,  1952. 

Agricultural  Education— Alaska 
H.  R  6922:  E-Ttends  beneflu  of  provisions 
ralattng  to  the  endowment  anc*  support  of 
colleges  of  agrlc  ulture  and  the  mechanic  arts 
to  Alaska.  Increases  from  $980,000  to  $1,- 
000.000  annual  appropriation  to  be  divided 
equally  among  the  several  States  and  the 
Territories  of  Alaska  and  Hawaii;  also  in- 
crease* from  $1  500,000  to  $1,501,500  the  addi- 
tional annual  appropriations  to  be  divided 
among  the  sevtral  States  and  the  Territories 
of  Alaska  and  Hawaii  in  the  raUo  of  the 
population  of  each  to  the  total  population 
of  all 

Public  Law  390.  Approved  June  12,  1952. 

School-Lunch  Program 

H  R  1732:  Places  Alaska  and  Hawaii  on  the 
tame  basis  as  the  States  In  the  apportion- 
ment of  funds  for  the  school-lunch  program. 
Apportionment  among  the  States  is  based 
on  two  factors:  (1)  Number  of  school  chil- 
dren In  the  State,  and  (2)  need  for  assist- 
ance in  the  Sti  tes  as  Indicated  by  relation  of 
per  capita  incame  in  the  United  Stales  to 
per  capita  Income  In  the  State.  Modifies 
present  limitation  of  3  percent  by  provid- 
ing that  in  th«  first  apportionment  of  funds 
each  year  the  allotment  to  each  child  of 
school  age  in  Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  would  be  not  less  than  that 
received  by  chl.dren  In  the  States  having  the 
lowest  per  cap.ta  income. 

Public  Law    518.     Approved  July   12,   1952. 
Wome:i  as  Jurors  In  Hawaii 

H.  R.  4798:  Extends  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawsil  the  principle  and  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  by 
permitting  wo;3ien  to  serve  as  Jurors  In  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii.  Forty  States  of  the 
Union,  plus  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  permit  women  to  serve 
on  Juries 

Public  Law  '.89.     Approved  April  1,  1953. 

Hawaii— Public  Parks  and  Playgrounds 

H  R  4802:  IJnables  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture to  author  .ze  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu  to  issue 
public  Improvt-ment  bonds  amounting  to  $1.- 
eOO.OOO  tor  the  acquisition,  construction,  and 
improvement  of  public  parks  and  play- 
grounds. No  expenditure  ol  Federal  funds 
Is  required. 

Pu'jllc  Law  381.    Approved  June  9,  1952. 

Hawaii,  Public  Improvement  Bonds — School 

Building 

H  R  5072;  PermiU  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  county  of  Maui  to  issue 
public-improvement  bonds  amounting  to  $1,- 
000,000  for  the  construction  of  new  public- 
school  buildings.  No  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  Is  required. 

Public   Law   384.     Approved  June  9,   1952. 
Hawaii— Public  Lands  for  Schools 

H.  R.  5386:  Enables  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  city  and  county  of 
Honolulu  to  issue  general -obligation  bonds 


amounting  to  $5,000,000  for  acquisition  of 
real  property,  construction,  and  replacement 
of  buildings  for  public-school  purposes.  No 
expenditure  of  Federal  funds  is  required. 

Public  Law  383.  Approved  June  9.  1952. 
Housing — Hawaii 

H  R.  4407:  Increases  the  capital  of  the 
Hawaiian  home-loan  fund  from  $2,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  and  doubles  the  capital  of 
the  Hawaiian  home-development  fund  in- 
creasing It  from  $400,000  to  $800,000  for  the 
construction  of  sewage  facilities,  roads,  and 
ether  improvements.  Increases  the  amount 
of  loans  to  homesteaders  from  $5,000  to  !»12,- 
000,  and  from  $;),000  to  $6,000  for  residen- 
tial purposes.  Decreases  the  smount  of  In- 
terest to  be  paid  on  such  loans  from  3  per- 
cent to  3',ii   percent. 

Public  Law  482.    Approved  July  9.  1953. 

Divorce  Decree 
8.  1331:  Guarantees  the  divorce  decree 
of  any  State  full  faith  and  credit  in  every 
other  State  providing  that  (1)  the  decree 
is  final  In  the  State  where  obtained;  (3) 
the  decree  is  valid  In  the  State  where  ob- 
tained; (3)  the  decree  contains  reri'als  stat- 
ing that  the  Jurisdictional  prerequisites  have 
been  met;  and  (4)  the  State  In  which  the 
decree  was  granted  was  the  last  in  wnich 
the  couple  lived  together  as  man  and  wife, 
or  the  defendant  waa  personally  subject  to 
the  State's  Jurisdiction  or  appeared  gener- 
ally in  the  proceedings. 

In  all  cases,  except  cases  Involving  fraud. 
this  sUtute  would  give  full  recognition  to 
decrees  based  on  constructive  service  where 
the  rendering  State  was  the  last  place  of 
domicile  during  marriage;  would  also  per- 
mit a  State  wherein  only  one  spwuse  is  domi- 
ciled to  determine  Its  Jurisdiction  to  grant 
the  divorce,  and  to  render  a  decree  con- 
clusive against  everyone,  where  the  defend- 
ant appears  or  Is  validly  personally  served 
With   process. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.  Pending 
in  House  Judiciary. 

Apprehension  of  Criminals 
8.  3143:  Authorizes  the  use  of  informa- 
tion filed  by  a  public  prosecuting  officer  lor 
making  demands  lor  fugitives  from  Justice. 
Prior  to  this  amendment  an  indictment 
found  or  an  affidavit  made  before  a  magis- 
trate of  a  State  or  Territory  were  the  two 
demands  for  returning  fugitives.  Section 
3183.  pertaining  to  the  exUaditlon  of  fugi- 
tives taking  refuge  in  a  country  in  which 
the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial 
Jurlsulctlon,  has  a  similar  provision  and  is 
simultaneously   amended. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1952.     Pending  in 
House    Judiciary    Committee. 

Penal  Institutions— Federal 
G.  2180:  Authorizes  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, when  Federal  facilities  are  available, 
to  contract  with  State  and  Territorial  offi- 
cials for  the  custody,  care,  subsistence,  edu- 
cation, treatment,  and  training  of  persons 
convicted  of  criminal  offenses  In  the  courts. 
Each  contract  entered  Into  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  provide  for  reimbursement 
to  the  United  States  in  full  for  all  costs 
or  expenses  involved. 
Public  Law  333.    Approved  May  9,  1953, 

District  Court— Florida 
H.  R  948:  Provides  for  terms  of  court  to  be 
held  at  West  Palm  Beach  and  Fort  Myers  In 
the  southern  district  of  Florida. 

Public  Law  581.     Approved  July  17.   1952. 

Claims — Gold  Mine  Operators 
S.  3195:  GranU  Jurisdiction  to  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claim  of  any 
owner  or  ojjerator  of  a  gold  mine  or  gold 
placer  operation  for  losses  Incurred  because 
of  closing,  curtailing,  or  preventing  opera- 
tions as  a  result  of  restrictions  imjxjsed  by 
War  Production  Board  limitation  order,  pro- 


vided actions  on  such  claims  are  brought 
within  1  year  from  effective  date  of  this  act. 

Public  Law  633.  Approved  July  14.  1962. 
Boy    Scouts    of   America 

8.  3100:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  lend  camp  and  medical  equipment 
to  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  for  use  at  the 
Third  National  Jamboree.  Irvine  Ranch. 
Irvine.  Calif.,  during  June-July  1953. 

Public  Law  363.     Approved  May  26,  1953. 

Wages   and   Effects — Seamen 

S.  2324 :  Increases  the  limitation  from  $300 
to  $1,000,  relating  to  the  wages  and  effects 
of  a  deceased  seaman  or  apprentice  which 
have  been  placed  in  the  custody  of  a  United 
States  district  court  by  requiring  that  only 
when  the  wages  or  effects  exceed  $1,000  must 
they  be  paid  or  delivered  to  a  legal  personal 
representative,  rather  than  to  his  widow, 
children,  next  of  kin  or  legatee. 

Passed  Senate  May  1,  1952.  Pending  in 
House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. 

Blind  Persons — Books 

H.  R.  7231:  Makes  the  annual  appropria- 
tion for  books  and  sound-reproduction  rec- 
ords for  the  blind  available  to  blind  children 
as  well  as  adults. 

Public  Law  446.     Approved  July  S.  1952. 

Transportation  and  communications 
Federal  Aid  Hlghtway  Act  of  1952 
H.  R.  7340:  Authorizes  $1,385,000,000  (of 
which  $60,000,000  U  Ivimp  sum  and  $1325.- 
000,000  Is  over  a  2-year  jseriod)  to  continue 
construction  of  highways:  (1)  Appropria- 
tions each  year  for  fiscal  1954  and  fiscal  1955: 
(a)  $550,000,000  for  primary,  secondary,  and 
urban  systems — $247,500,000  for  primary, 
$165,000,000  for  secondary,  and  $137,500,000 
for  urban:  (b)  $25,000,000  for  interstate 
highways;  (c)  $22,500,000  for  forest  high- 
ways; (d)  $22,500,000  for  forest  roads  and 
trails:  (e)  $10,000,000  for  park  service  roads; 
(f)  $10,000,000  for  parkways;  (g)  $10,000,000 
for  Indian  reservation  roads;  (h)  $2,500,000 
for  roads  through  public  lands;  (1)  $8,000,000 
for  Inter- American  Highway  (Central  Ameri- 
ca);  (J)  $2,000,000  for  completion  of  the  road 
between  San  Benito  and  Rama  in  the  Repub- 
lic of  Nicaragua,  and  for  the  completion  of 
a  survey  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from 
Rama  to  El  Bluff  but  not  for  the  construc- 
tion of  it:  (2)  lump-rum  appropriations  for 
(a)  emergency  fund  $10,000,000;  (b)  $60.- 
(XW.OOO  for  defense  access  roads. 

Public  IjSW  413.     Approved  June  25,  1953. 

Great  Lukes  Sh  pplng 

8.  2748:  Permits  vessels  of  Canadian  reg- 
istry to  transport  iron  ore  between  the 
United  States  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  dur- 
ing the  1952  shipping  season.  The  number 
of  available  ore  carriers  In  the  American  fieet 
is  insufficient  to  handle  the  ore  demands  of 
the  United  States  steel  mills. 

Public  Law  409.  Approved  June  24,  1952. 
Canadian  Vessels — United  States  and  Alaska 

S.  2721 :  Extends  untU  June  30,  1953.  au- 
thority for  Canadian-flag  vessels  to  trans- 
port passengers  between  Skagway.  Alaska, 
and  other  points  In  Alaska,  between  Haines. 
Alaska,  and  other  points  in  Alaska,  and  pas- 
sengers and  merchandise  between  Hyder, 
Alaska,  and  other  points  In  Alaska,  or  the 
continental  United  States,  either  directly  or 
via  a  foreign  port. 

Public  Law  387.     Approved  June  11,  1952. 

Philippine  Vessel  Charters 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  144:  Authorizes 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  extend  char- 
ters of  eight  United  States  vessels  to  private 
corporations  of  the  Republic  of  the  Philip- 
pines to  be  operated  only  in  the  Interlsland 
commerce  in  the  Philippines.  No  vessel  may 
be  continued  under  charter  beyond  the  com- 
pletion of  the  first  voyage  terminating  after 
June  SO,  1953.  This  extension  continues 
the  original  authority,  granted  duruag  the 
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SeTenty-nlnth  Congress,  which  made  these 
eight  United  BUtes  Government  vessels 
available  to  the  PhUlpplnes  to  replace  vessels 
which  had  been  destroyed  by  enemy  action 
In  World  War  n. 

Public  Law  327.     Approved  April  30,  1852. 

Motor  Carriers — Service  ol  Process 
8.2211:    Amends    section    221    (c)    of    the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  Act  which 
now  requires  that  every  common  carrier  of 
passengers  designate  an  agent  in  every  State 
of  the  Union  even  though  they  may  never 
operate  a  bus  (neither  chartered,  special,  nor 
regular)    in  most  of  the  States.     This  pro- 
cedure, In  case  of  an  accident,  has  restilted 
In  a  motor  carrier  being  compelled  to  defend 
himself  against  a  claim  In  any  State  In  the 
United   States  no  matter  how  remote  from 
the  area  of  its  actual  operations  or  the  place 
where    the    claim    arose.     This    amendment 
specifically  provides  that  motor  carriers  of 
passengers  must  designate  process  agents  in 
those  States  In  which  they  conduct  charter 
service   beyond   the   specific   terms   of   their 
certificates,    but   may   only    receive    process 
for  accidents  arising  In  such  State. 

Passed  Senate  February  25,  1952.  Pend- 
ing In  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce Committee. 

Motor  Carrier  Securities 
S.  2380:  Amends  section  214  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  (regulating  the  issuance 
of  securities  by  common  or  contract  car- 
riers by  motor  vehicles)  by  Increasing  from 
$500,CX)0  to  $1,000,000  par  value  securities  and 
from  1100,000  to  $200,000  notes  maturing 
within  2  years,  which  may  be  Issued  without 
the  Commission's  approval. 

Public  Law  492.  Approved  July  10,  1952. 
t  Motor  Carriers — ICC 

S.  2357:  Extends  exemptions  from  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  to 
horticultural  commodities  which  now  apply 
to  agricultural  commodities  by  including 
horticultural  commodities,  such  as  nursery 
Ktoc\.  flowers,  and  bulbs,  within  the  defi- 
nition of  agricultural  commodities.  Exemp- 
tions apply  (1)  when  motor  vehicles,  con- 
trolled and  operated  by  a  farmer,  are  used 
in  transporting  his  agricultural  commodities 
or  In  transporting  supplies  to  his  farm;  and 
(2)  when  motor  vehicles  are  used  exclusively 
for  carrying  livestock,  fish,  or  agricultural 
oommodlties  (not  Including  manufactured 
products  thereof) ;  such  vehicles  must  not  be 
used  for  carrying  other  property  or  passengers 
for  compensation. 

Public  Law  472.     Approved  July  9,  1952. 

Lethal  Munltioiu 
8.  1429:  Prohibits  the  transportation  in 
Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  of  lethal 
munitions  except  when  the  movement  is  ar- 
ranged for,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  United  States 
provided  this  does  not  apply  to  transporta- 
tion of  articles  procured  by  the  Army.  Navy, 
or  Air  Force  for  transfer  on  a  grant  or  reim- 
bursable basis  pursuant  to  any  foreign -as- 
sistance act  of  Congress.  Act  Is  d«MjtgnPd  to 
protect  citizens  against  the  hazard*  of  trans- 
porting dangerous  war  munitions  and  may 
forestall  the  development  in  this  country  of 
a  private  munitions  industry  organized  to 
sell  muntlons  to  foreign  countries  or  to  any 
foreign  agency. 

Passed  Senate  February  25,  1952.     Pending 
on  House  Calendar. 

Explosives 
H.  R.  6521:  Prohibits  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  from  Issuing  permits  or  au- 
thorizations for  loading  or  discharging  ex- 
plosives by  any  vessel  at  any  point  In  the 
United  States.  Its  Territories  or  possessions 
(not  including  Panama  Canal),  unless  they 
are  packaged  and  marked  in  conformity 
with  regulatlona  of  Interstate  Commerce 
CDmmlssion. 

PubUc  Law  662.    Approved  July  16,  1952. 


Merchant  Marine — Decorations 
S.  2530:  Authorizes  the  Maritime  Adminis- 
tration, under  prescribed  rules  and  regula- 
tions, to  award  a  medal  to  members  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  who  have  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  conduct  or  service 
In  line  of  duty  on  or  before  July  25,  1947. 
Not  more  than  one  medal  may  be  Issued  to 
any  one  person  but.  In  cases  of  duplicate  Jus- 
tifications, the  Maritime  Administrator  may 
award  a  sliver  bar  or  insignia  to  be  worn  with 
the  medal. 

Passed  Senate  March  24.  1952.  Pending 
In  House  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee. 

Common  Law  Crimea — Air  Carriers 
8.  2149:  Grants  Federal  Jurisdiction  to 
prosecute  such  crimes  as  assault,  maiming, 
larceny,  receiving  stolen  goods,  murder,  man- 
slaughter, rape,  carnal  knowledge,  and  rob- 
bery when  committed  on  an  American  air- 
plane In  flight  over  the  high  seas  or  over  any 
other  waters  within  the  admiralty  and  mari- 
time Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  pro- 
vided the  plane  is  out  of  the  Jtirlsdlctlon  of 
any  particular  State. 
Public  Law  514.    Approved  July  12.  1952. 

Public  Highway  Bridges 
H  R.  8127:  Includes  alterations  to  public- 
highway  bridges  which  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  orders  necessary  to  meet  navigation 
conditions,  to  the  same  extent  now  applied  to 
railroad  bridges.  Provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  bear  a  portion  of  the  cost. 
Public  Law  564.    Approved  July  16.  1952. 

National  Forest* — Airports 
8.  2229 :  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  acquire,  construct,  operate,  main- 
tain, and  protect  public  airports  In  close 
proximity  to  national  forests  located  In  the 
continental  United  States,  when  such  air- 
port* are  determined  by  him  to  be  necessary 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  function* 
of  the  Department  of  Agricultiire.  Requires 
the  Administrator  of  Civil  Aeronautics  in 
making  annual  revisions  of  the  national  air- 
port plan  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  obtain  his  recommendations 
for  development  of  airports  near  national 
forests.  No  airport  jnay  be  constructed  un- 
less Included  In  the  current  revision  of  the 
national  airport  plan,  nor  can  an  airport 
owned  or  controlled  by  a  State  or  political 
subdivision  be  acquired  or  taken  over  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  State  or  political  sub- 
division. 

Passed  Senate  June  2,  1952.  Pending  in 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee. 

Air  Transportation — Ticket  Agents 

3.2690:  Amends  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act 
to  bring  ticket  agents  within  the  scope  of 
its  provisions  which  (1)  require  air  car- 
riers to  refrain  from  engaging  In  unfair  and 
deceptive  methods  of  competition  In  air 
transportation:  and  (2)  provides  that  It  Is  a 
misdemeanor  for  an  air  carrier  to  knowing- 
ly and  willfully  furnish  transportation  at 
less  than  the  lawful  rates,  or  to  grant  re- 
bates or  other  concessions. 

Public  Law  538.     Approved  July  14,  1952. 

Hawaii,  Revenue  Bonds — Kalibl  Tunnel 

H.  R.  4923:  Permits  the  Hawaiian  Legisla- 
ture to  authorize  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu  to  la- 
sue  a  general  bond  obligation  of  $6,000,000 
for  the  construction  of  the  Kallhl  tunnel 
through  the  Koolau  Range  from  Honolulu 
to  the  windward  side  of  the  Islands.  No  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  funds  Is  required. 

Public  Law  385.    Approved  June  9,  1952. 

Polsona — Postal  Service 
H.  R.  5609 :  Authorizes  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  permit  shipment  of  poisons  not  out- 
wardly dangerous  or  of  their  own  force  dan- 
gerous or  injurioxis  to  life,  health,  or  prop- 


erty, between  manuXactiirers.  dealers,  bona 
fide  research  or  exparimental  sclenilflc  lab- 
oratories, and  persons  who  are  employees  of 
the  Federal.  State,  or  local  government  In 
the  case  of  Oovernmcnt  employees,  their  of- 
ficial duties  must  be  comprised.  In  whole  or 
in  part,  with  the  use  of  poisons  and  must  be 
specifically  designated  by  the  head  of  their 
particular  agency  to  receive  or  send  such 
articles. 
Public  Law  330.  Approved  May  8.  1952. 

Natural  Gas— Local  DuUibutlon 
8  1064:  Permits  the  States  to  reffulate  nat- 
ural gas  distributing  companies  selling  tioly 
within  the  State  by  sxempiiug  from  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  regulation  any  com- 
pany which  distrlbutas  gas  only  within  the 
State  where  it  receives  the  gas  or  which 
does  not  use  its  transportation  facilities  in 
connection  with  Interstate  commerce. 

Passed  Ssaate  JUy  ».  1M2.  Pending  In 
House. 

Mlntoters — Air   Rates 

8,  2592:  Permits  free  or  reduced  air  trans- 
portation rates  to  ministers  should  alrllnss 
desire  to  extend  the  courtesy 

Passed  Senate  July  4,  1952.  Pending  in 
House. 

United  8tat«s  Vessels— Foreign 
Discrimlnaiiun 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  150:  Provides  for 
the  removal  of  discriminatory  practices  of 
foreign  natloi^  sgatost  American-flag  vessels 
and  requires  Um  President  to  sutaalt  to  Con- 
gress within  1  year  following  enactment  a 
progress  report  on  the  ellmlnatton  of  these 
practices.  Aaoong  the  discrlmiiistory  Uad- 
ing  privileges  are — 

1.  Manlptilatlons  or  prohibitions  in  foreign 
exchange. 

2.  Control  of  overseas  cargoes,  either  di- 
rectly by  the  governments  themselves,  or  by 
policies  of  such  governments,  which  requlrt 
or  Influence  forwarding  such  thlpmenu  on 
vessels  of  national  flag. 

3.  Preferential  bertixlng  facUiUes  for  ships 
of  national  flag. 

4.  Reduced  port  charges  and  consular  and 
documentation  fees  for  national  ships  and 
for  cargo  movmg  ovsr  national  ships 

Passed  Senate  June  21.  1952.  PeiKllng  In 
Bouse  Merchant  Marine  Committee. 

Captain  Carlaen — Medal 
House  Joint  Resolution  863:  AuthorlEes 
the  Maritime  Admlnlstrauir  to  present  the 
Merchant  Marine  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to  Capt.  Henrlk  Kurt  Carlscn.  mastsr, 
steamship  Flying  Snterprise.  in  recognition 
of  his  heroic  conduct  while  attempting  to 
bring  his  ship  and  his  cargo  to  port. 

Private  Law  604.    Approved  March  31.  1952. 

Constroction  Reserve  Funda — Merchant 

Marine 
House  Joint  Re«otutlon  460:  Extends  until 
March  81.  195S.  the  time  within  which  de- 
posits In  the  cousuuction  ressrvs  funds,  un- 
der the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  nuiy  be  com- 
mitted   for    the    acquisition   of    new    vessels 
without  losing  tax-deferment  benefits. 
PubUc  Law  571.    Approved  July  16,  1062. 
TYeotlea 
'  Jspanese  Peace  Treaty 

Executive  A.  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session:  Treaty  of  peace  with  Jap>an. 
signed  at  San  Franclsoo  on  September  t. 
1951,  with  reservation  submitted  by  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  Ratified  by 
the  Senate  March  20.  1952.  by  a  vote  of  aS 
to  10.  The  treaty  terminates  the  stats  of 
war  in  the  Far  East  and  restores  Japan  as 
an  independent  sovereign  nation.  Its  pro- 
visions are — 

1.  Reservation:  Provides  that  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  shall  not  be  consuued  as  giving 
Russia  any  right  or  claim  to  territories, 
rights,  or  Interests  possessed  by  Japan  on  De- 
cember 7,  1951,  nor  recognize  any  provisions 
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favoring  Russia  regarding  Japan  In  the  Yalta 
agreement. 

2.  Territorial:  (a)  Japan  retains  Its  four 
main  home  Islands  of  Honshu.  Hokkaido. 
Kyushu,  and  Shlkoku. 

(b)  Japan  renounces  all  title  to  Korea. 
Formosa,  the  Pescadores,  the  Kurlle  Islands, 
South  Sakhalin,  the  Japanese-mandated  Is- 
lands, Antarctica,  the  Spratly  Islands,  and 
the  Paracel  Islands. 

(c )  Japan  concurs  In  placing  the  following 
Islands  under  United  Nations  trusteeship 
with  the  United  States  as  the  administering 
power:  Ryukyu.  Datto.  Bonln.  Rosarlo,  Vol- 
cano. Parece  Vela,  and  Marcus. 

5.  Security: 

(a)  Japan  agrees  to  live  peaceably,  settle  Its 
international  dispute  by  peaceful  means, 
give  the  United  Nations  every  assistance  In 
any  action  It  takes,  and  to  refrain  from  giv- 
ing assistance  to  any  states  agalivst  which 
ths  United  Nations  may  take  preventive  or 
enforcement  action. 

(b)  OccuiJatlon  forces  of  the  Allied  Powers 
are  to  be  withdrawn  90  days  after  the  treaty 
comes  into  effect,  but  foreign  troops  may  be 
stitloned  in  Japan  under  agreements  with 
Japan. 

(c)  Allied  Powers  agree  that  Japan  has 
the  right  of  individual  and  collective  self- 
defense. 

(d)  All  Japanese  prisoners  not  yet  freed 
are  to  be  returned  to  their  homes. 

4.  Political  and   economic: 

(a)  Each  of  the  AUled  Powers,  within  1 
year  after  the  treaty  has  come  into  force 
between  It  and  Japan,  may  notify  Japan 
which  of  Its  prewar  treaties  or  conventions 
with  Japan  It  wishes  to  continue  In  force 
or  to  revive,  and  they  will  be  continued  or 
revived  subject  to  this  treaty. 

(b)  Japan  accepu  Judgment  of  the  In- 
ternational Military  Tribunal  for  the  Far 
East  and  of  other  allied  war  crimes  court 
and  win  carry  out  the  sentence  Imposed 
upon   Japanese   Nationals. 

(c)  Japan  declares  its  readiness  to  ne- 
gotiate trade  agreemenu  with  each  of  the 
Allied  Powers  and.  during  the  4-year  period 
pending  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  or 
SgiSWiunT  It  will  accord  to  each  of  the  Allied 
J>oiPHB  most-favored-natlon  treatment  In 
connection  with  exports  and  Imports  on  a 
reciprocal  basis. 

(d)  Ja{>an  agrees  to  enter  Into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Allied  Powers  In  order  to 
reach    agreement   covering   civil    aviation. 

6.  Reparations,  claims,  and  property: 

(a)  Japan  is  obligated  to  pay  reparations 
for  the  damage  and  suffering  It  caused  dur- 
ing the  war.  Because  of  Its  limited  re- 
sources. Japan  Is  required  to  apply  only 
thoee  assets  It  has  In  surplus,  that  Is,  ex- 
cess labor  and  unused  plant  facilities  for  the 
processing  of  raw  materials. 

(b)  Allied  Powers  may  seize.  reUln.  liqui- 
date, or  dispose  of  all  property,  rights,  and 
Interests  of  Japan  and  Its  nationals  which 
were  subject  to  its  Jurisdiction  on  the  eJIec- 
tive  date  of  the  treaty,  except  (1)  property 
of  Japanese  who  resided  In  territory  of  one 
of  the  Allied  Powers  with  permission  of  that 
government;  (2)  property  owned  by  Japan 
and  used  for  diplomatic  purposes:  (3)  prop- 
erty belonging  to  religious  bodies  or  private 
charitable  institutions  and  used  exclusively 
for  such  purposes;  (4)  property,  rights,  and 
Interests  acquired  as  a  result  of  the  resump- 
tion of  trade  with  Japan  after  September  2. 
1015,  and  (6)  obligations  of  Japan  and  Its 
nationals  expressed  In  Japanese  currency. 

(c)  Japanese  property  In  neutral  coun- 
tries to  be  turned  over  to  the  International 
Red  Cross  for  the  benefit  of  the  families  of 
prisoners  of  war. 

(d)  Korea  Is  recognized  as  Independent  by 
Japan  and  entitled  to  the  Japanese  property 
In  that  country. 

6.  Ratification:  Treaty  to  come  Into  effect 
after  Japan,  the  United  States,  and  five  of 
the   following   specified   states   ratify:    Aus- 


tralia, Canada.  Ceylon.  France.  Indonesia, 
the  Netherlands.  New  Zealand.  PaklsUn,  the 
Philippines,  and  Great  Britain.  Treaty  wlU 
be  In  force  for  each  subsequent  ratifying 
state  from  the  date  of  the  deposit  of  Its  rat- 
ification. 

Mutual  Defense  Treaty  Between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines 

E:xecutlve  B.  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session :  Signed  at  Washington  on  Au- 
gust 30.  1951.  Ratified  by  the  Senate  March 
20.  1952.  The  mutual  defense  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines  provides: 

1.  Both  parties  agree  to  settle  interna- 
tional disputes  by  peaceful  means  and  to 
develop  Jointly,  by  self-help  and  mutual  aid, 
their  capacity  to  resist  armed  attack. 

2  Both  parties  agree  to  consult  together 
If  their  territorial  Integrity,  political  Inde- 
pendence, or  security  is  threatened  in  the 
Pacific. 

3.  Both  parties  recognize  that  an  armed 
attack  on  either  In  the  Pacific  area  would 
be  dangerous  and  agree  they  would  act  to 
meet  the  common  danger  by  constitutional 
process. 

4.  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  indefi- 
nitely, but  either  party  may  terminate  fol- 
lowing a  1  year's  notice. 

Security  Treaty  Between  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  the  United  States 
Executive  C  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session:  Signed  at  San  Francisco  on 
September  1.  1951.  Ratified  by  the  Senate 
March  20.  1952.  The  security  treaty  be- 
tween Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  the 
United  States  provides: 

1.  Parties  agree  to  settle  any  Internation- 
al disputes  by  peaceful  means. 

2.  Parties  separately  and  Jointly  by  means 
of  continuous  and  effective  self-help  and 
mutual  aid  agree  to  maintain  and  develop 
their  Individual  and  collective  capacity  to 
resist  armed  attack. 

3.  Parties  agree  to  consult  together  when- 
ever their  territorial  Integrity,  political  In- 
dependence, or  security  is  threatened  in  the 
Pacific. 

4.  Parties  recognize  that  an  armed  attack 
on  either  In  the  Pacific  area  would  be  dan- 
gerous and  agree  they  would  act  to  meet  the 
common  danger  by  constitutional  process. 

5  Establish  a  council  consisting  of  their 
Foreign  Ministers  or  their  deputies,  to  con- 
sider matters  concerning  the  Implementation 
of  this  treaty. 

6.  Treaty  shall  remain  In  force  Indefinitely. 
Any  party  may  cease  to  be  a  member  of  the 
council  1  year  after  notice  has  been  given  to 
the  Government  of  Australia. 

Security  Treaty  Between  the  United  States 
and  Japan 
Executive  D,  Eighty -second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session:  Signed  at  San  Francisco  on 
Septemb3r  8.  ^951.  Ratified  by  the  Senate 
March  20,  1952,  by  a  vote  of  58  to  9.  The 
provisions  uf  the  security  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Japan  are — 

1.  Japan  grants  to  the  United  States  the 
right  to  station  land.  sea.  and  air  'orces  in 
arid  about  Japan  to  maintain  International 
peace  and  security  In  the  Far  East,  to  protect 
Japan  from  armed  attack  and,  at  the  request 
of  the  Japanese  Government,  to  put  down 
riots  caused  by  any  outside  power. 

2.  During  the  exercise  of  this  right.  Japan 
win  not  grant,  without  the  prior  consent  of 
the  United  States,  any  bases  or  military 
facnities  to  any  third  power. 

3.  Administrative  agreements  between  the 
two  Governments  will  govern  the  disposition 
of  United  States  Armed  Forces  In  and  about 
Japan. 

4.  Treaty  v.lll  expire  whenever  the  two 
Governments  agree  that  there  exist  satisfac- 
tory alternative  provisions  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace  and  security  in  the  general 
area  of  Japan. 


Greece  and  Turkey — North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Executive  E,  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session :  By  a  vote  of  73  to  2.  the  Senate, 
on  February  7.  1952.  ratified  the  protocol  to 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  on  the  accession  of 
Greece  and  Turkey  signed  at  London  on  be- 
half of  the  United  SUtes  on  October  17.  1951. 
Approval  by  all  parties  to  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  wlU  authorize  the  United  States  to 
extend  an  invitation  to  Greece  and  Turkey  to 
Join  the  pact.  This  will  serve  to  bring 
Greece  and  Turkey  fully  Into  plans  for  an 
Integrated  defense  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
European  areas.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 18.  passed  by  the  Senate  on  April  4.i 
1951.  approving  sending  fovu  additional  divi- 
sions of  American  ground  troops  to  Western 
Europe,  provided  for  the  Inclusion  of  Turkey 
and  Greece  In  planning  for  the  defense  c^ 
Europe. 

Convention  With  Canada — Radio  Equipment 
on  Stations 
Executive  C.  Eighty-second  Congress,  first 
session:  A  convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  Canada,  relating  to  the 
operation  by  citizens  of  either  country  of 
certain  radio  equipment  or  stations  in  the 
other  country,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  February 
8.  1951. 

The  convention,  ratified  AprU  1.  1952.  seeks 
to  eliminate  difficulties  which  have  arisen 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada  In 
the  operation  by  the  nationals  of  one  country 
of  certain  t3rpes  of  radio  e<quipment  In  the 
territory  of  the  other.  The  convention  pro- 
vides that — 

(1)  Pilots,  qualified  as  rudlo  operators  In 
either  the  United  States  or  Canada,  will  be 
permitted  to  operate  radio  equipment  on  air- 
craft registered  and  operated  In  either 
country,  provided  the  operation  is  in  accord 
with  local  laws  and  regulations. 

(2)  Properly  authorized  operators  of 
mobUe  radio  transmitters  In  vehicles  used  for 
public  service  or  commercial  purp>oses  and 
individuals  who  have  radio-telephone  In- 
stallations In  their  cars  will  be  granted  per- 
mission to  use  their  radio  equipment  while 
In  the  territory  of  the  other  country. 

(3)  Properly  licensed  amateur  radio 
operators  of  either  country  may  op)erate  their 
amateur  stations  in  the  other  country  sub- 
ject to  possible  registration  and  licensing, 
proper  Identification  of  their  amateur  sta- 
tions by  call  signs  and  geographic  location, 
and  in  compliance  with  local  laws  and  regu- 
lations. 

(4)  Convention  will  enter  Into  force  on 
the  day  of  the  exchange  of  Instruments  of 
ratification,  remain  In  force  for  a  period  of  S 
years,  and  indefinitely  thereafter,  subject  to 
termination  on  a  6  months'  written  notice  by 
either  Government  any  time  after  the  6- 
year  period. 

Canada — Supplementary  Extradition 
Convention 

Executive  G,  Eighty-second  Congress, 
second  sassion:  The  Senate  ratified  on  April 
1,  1952.  a  supplementary  convention,  signed 
at  Ottawa  on  October  26,  1951.  to  the  extra- 
dition treaty  of  1900  between  the  United 
State-  and  Canada  for  the  mutual  extradi- 
tion of  fugitive  criminals.  The  supplemen- 
tary convention  enlarges  the  present  treaty 
coverage  by  broadening  the  definition  of 
fraud  m  securities  transactions,  and  by 
adding  the  crime  of  maU  fraud  to  the  list 
of  extraditable  crimes. 

The  present  supplementary  convention 
shall  enter  Into  force  on  the  day  of  the  ex- 
change of  Instruments  of  ratification  and 
vsrlll  continue  In  force  as  an  Integral  part  of 
the  supplementary  convention  of  December 
13.  1900. 

Amendments  to  International  Load  Line 
Convention 

Executive  Q.  Elghty-secvmd  Oangress.  flr^ 
session:  A  proposal  by  the  Ooreraxneat  of 
Canada  and  a  propKisal  by  the  Gorenaassect  ^* 
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Australia  relating  to  changes  In  the  delimi- 
tation of  certain  of  the  seaaonal  zones  es- 
tablished in  Annex  n  of  the  International 
Load  Line  Convention,  signed  at  London  on 
July  5.  1930.  The  resolution  of  ratlQcatton 
was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  April  1.  1952. 
The  first  modification,  proposed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada,  includes  the  port  of 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia,  within  the 
area  described  as  the  summer  zone  Instead 
of  in  the  area  described  as  the  winter  sea- 
sonal zone,  which  will  permit  more  deeply 
laden  vessels  to  operate  into  Prince  Rupert. 
The  second  modification,  proposed  by  the 
Government  of  Australia,  permits  ships  to 
remain  In  the  summer  zone  on  voyages  be- 
tween the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  mainland 
ports  of  southern  and  eastern  Australia, 
thereby  permitting  them  to  operate  In  this 
area  more  deeply  laden. 

Consular  Convention  With  the  United  BLlng- 
dom  of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land 

Executive  O,  Eighty-second  Congress,  first 
session:  A  consular  convention  with  proto- 
col of  signature  between  the  United  States 
and  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Northern  Ireland,  signed  at  Washington 
on  June  6,  1951.  The  convention,  ratified 
by  the  Senate  June  13.  1952,  is  similar  to 
the  convention  with  Ireland  (Executive  P. 
81st  Cong..  2d  sess),  so  provisions  other 
than  those  described  In  the  convention  with 
Ireland  will  be  explained  briefly  In  this  con- 
vention. Both  conventions  (Great  Britain 
and  Ireland)  concern  the  ctatus  of  coTisular 
establishments,  the  rights,  privileges,  and 
Immunities  of  consular  officers,  and  the  du- 
ties and  fimctlons  of  consnlar  ofScers  sta- 
tioned In  the  territories  of  the  parties  to  the 
convention:  Briefly,  it  provides  that: 

1.  This  convention  applies  (a)  on  the  part 
of  the  United  States,  to  all  territories  sub- 
ject to  the  sovereignty  or  authority  of  the 
United  States,  except  the  Panama  Canal 
Zone:  (b)  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty,  to 
the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Northern  Ireland.  Southern  Rhodesia,  to  all 
His  Majesty's  colonies  and  protectorates,  to 
all  territories  under  his  protection,  and  to 
all  territories  under  trusteeship  adminis- 
tered by  his  govemnvent  in  the  Unlt«d  King- 
dom. 

2.  A  consular  office  may  not  be  entered 
by  the  police  or  other  authorities  of  the 
territory,  provided  such  office  Is  devoted  ex- 
clTistvely  to  conarular  business,  except  with 
the  concent  of  the  consular  officer  or,  if 
such  consent  cannot  be  obtained,  pursuant 
to  appropriate  writ  or  process  ard  with  th« 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  For- 
eign Affairs.  In  the  event  of  fire  or  other 
disaster,  the  consent  of  the  consular  officer 
Will  be  presumed. 

3.  Communications  may  be  In  secret  lan- 
guage. 

4.  A  consular  officer,  his  wife,  and  minor 
Children  are  exempt  from  the  requirements 
cxf  registration  for  foreigners. 

5.  A  consular  officer  is  required  to  carry 
liability  insurance  on  vehicles  operated  by 
the  consulate. 

6.  This  convention  shall  be  ratified  and 
the  instruments  of  ratification  exchanged 
at  London.  The  convention  shall  take  effect 
on  the  30th  day  after  the  date  of  exchange 
oX  the  Instrumente  of  ratification  and  wUl 
continue  In  force  for  5  years  in  the  absence 
of  notification  by  either  contracting  party. 

Conventions  With  Finland 
Executives  K,  L.  Eighty-second  Congress. 
■econd  session:  SlRned  at  Washington  on 
March  3,  1952.  Ratified  Ju'.y  4.  1952.  Con- 
ventions between  the  United  States  and  Re- 
public of  Finland  for  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  and  prevention  of  tax  evasion  on 
Income,  estates,  and  inheritances. 

Convention  With  Switzerland 
Executive  P.  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond ses&ion:   Signed  at  Washington  July  9, 


1951.  Ratified  by  the  Senate  July  4,  1952. 
Convention  between  the  United  States  and 
Switzerland  relating  to  avoidance  of  double 
taxation  on  estates. 

International  Convention — High  Seas  Pteher- 

ies  of  North  Pacific  Ocean,  With  Protocol 

Executive  S.  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session:  Signed  at  Tokyo  on  May  9,  1952. 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  Canada,  and 
Japan.  Ratified  by  the  Senate  July  4,  1952. 
Establishes  an  International  North  Pacific 
Fisheries  Commission,  representing  the  three 
parties,  to  promote  and  coordinate  conser- 
vation measures  for  maximum  productivity. 
Specifies  fish  stocks,  subject  to  continued 
conservation  practices,  which  certain  parties 
are  to  abstain  from  fishing. 

Consular  ConvcnUon   With  Ireland 

Executive  P.  Eighty-first  Congress,  second 
session:  A  consular  convention  between  the 
United  States  and  Ireland,  signed  at  Dublin 
on  May  1.  1950. 

The  convention,  ratified  by  the  Senate 
June  13.  1952.  is  designed  to  achieve  the 
desirable  objectives  of  regulating  the  con- 
stiiar  affairs  of  each  country  In  the  territory 
of  the  other  country  and  of  formalizing  the 
understandings  of  the  two  countries  relative 
to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded  ccnsuiar 
officials  and  employees.  It  provides  brlefiy 
that — 

1.  The  territories  of  the  high  contracting 
parties  to  which  the  provisions  apply  shall 
be  understood  to  comprise  all  areas  of  land, 
air,  and  water  subject  to  the  soveretgnty 
or  authority  of  either  state,  except  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Zone. 

2.  Either  high  contracting  party  may  es- 
tablish and  maintain  consulates  In  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  other  at  any  place  wiere  any 
third  state  possesses  a  consulate  anc'  at  any 
other  place  where  ttoe  receiving  state  agrees 
to  the  establishment  of  a  consulate.  It  shall 
be  within  the  discretion  of  tbe  MOdlng  8tat« 
to  determine  whether  the  oommlftte  shall  be 
a  consulate  general,  vice  consnlate,  or  con- 
sular agency. 

3  The  sending  state  may  assign  to  any  of 
Its  consulates  consular  officers  of  such  nva- 
ber  and  rank  as  It  may  believe  necessary- 

4.  The  receiving  state  shall  upon  request 
Inform  Its  appropriate  autboclUes  of  the 
name  of  any  consular  officer  ent.tied  to  art 
under  this  convention.  As  an  official  aBeLt 
of  the  sending  state,  a  MMnHar  officer  shall 
be  entitled  to  special  proteeMon  and  to  the 
consideration  of  all  officials  of  the  reoeirlixg 
State  with  whom  he  has  official  badness. 

5.  Tbte  conrentlon  shall  be  ratified  and 
th  Instruments  of  ratification  stiall  be  ex- 
changed at  Washington.  The  convention 
shall  take  effect  on  the  thirtieth  day  after 
the  date  of  exchange  of  the  instruments  of 
ratification  and  will  continue  In  force  for 
6  years  in  absence  of  notification  by  either 
contracting  party. 

Convention  on  Relations — Oermahy 

Executive  Q.  Eighty-second  Congress,  sec- 
ond session:  Convention  on  relations  be- 
tween the  three  powers.  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  Prance,  and  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany,  signed  at  Boon  on  May  26,  1952. 
Ratified  by  the  Senate,  77  to  5,  on  July  1, 
19d2.     The  convention  on  relations — 

(1)  Ends  the  occupation  of  Western  Ger- 
many and  restores  It  to  regular  status  in  the 
family  of  nations. 

(2)  Provides  for  repeal  of  occupation  stat- 
ute. 

(3)  Returns  to  the  Federal  Republic  con- 
trol over  Ita  affairs  and  diplomatic  relations 
with  France,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United 
States. 

(4)  Provides  that  occupation  troops  win 
become  troops  for  the  common  defense  and 
may  be  stationed  in  Germany. 

(5)  Provides  that  a  state  of  emergency 
may  be  declared  under  certain  circum- 
stances. 

.In  , 


(6)  Provides  for  an  arbitration  tribunal  to 
settle  disputes  between  the  three  powers  and 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

(7)  Provides  Tor  review  and  modification 
of  the  terms  of  this  convention. 

Convention  shall  be  ratified  or  approved 
by  the  signatory  states,  and  Instruments  of 
ratification  shall  be  deposited  with  the  Gov- 
ernment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Germany  will  notify  each  state  of 
the  date  of  entry  into  force  of  the  con- 
vention. 

Protocol  to  NATO--Germany 

Kseeuttre  B.  Biehty-eeoond  Congress,  see- 
ond  session:  Protocol  to  the  Norto  AilantAe 
Treaty  signed  at  Paris  on  May  27,  1963.  Rat- 
ified by  the  Senate.  71  to  5,  on  July  1,  1952. 
Protocol  Is  designed  to  bring  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Ocrnxany  within  the  defense 
orbit  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  by — 

(1)  ExtoMilng  the  guaranty  of  mutual 
assistance  to  the  European  Defense  Commu- 
nity lEDC)  of  which  West  Germany  is  a 
member. 

1.2)  Provides  that  an  attack  on  the  Euro- 
pean territory  of  any  member  of  the  EDC 
shall  be  considered  an  attack  against  all 
parties  to  the  Atlantic  pact.  (There  are  sim- 
ilar recljirocal  guaranties  in  a  sep>arate  proto- 
col slgnad  by  ths  sU  XDC  sUtes.) 

Protocol  shall  enter  Into  force  as  soon  aa 
each  at  the  parties  (Great  Britain.  France, 
and  the  Federal  Republic  ol  Germany)  has 
notified  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  Its  acceptance  and  the  Council  of 
European  Defense  Community  has  notified 
the  north  Atlantic  Council  of  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  treaty  setting  up  the  European 
Defense  Community.  Ths  Government  of 
the  United  States  mu£t  inform  all  the  parties 
to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  of  the  date  of 
the  receipt  of  each  such  notification  and  of 
ths  date  at  the  entry  into  fOrce  of  the  present 
protocol. 

International  CXmventlons— Working  Stand- 
ards on  Seacolng  Veasels 
EkecuUvee  R.  8.  T.  Z.  BtgtaUeth  Congress. 
first  session-  BaittOM  by  the  Senate  July  4. 
1953,  interaatloDAl  mslne  labor  conve ntlotia 
covertag  working  rondltloos  for  ships'  cooks, 
oertlAcaitton  of  able  seamen,  medical  examl- 
natloa  of  aeafarera.  and  the  supply  of  food 
to  utWB  wtCh  hn  understanding  that  they 
apply  only  to  foreign  ships  and  not  United 
States. 

Vttermnt 

GI  Benefits  for  Korefm  Veterarw 
H.  R.  7656  Declares  as  congressional  policy 
that  the  veterans'  education  and  training 
program  created  In  this  act  Is  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  vocational  readjustment 
and  restoring  educational  opportunity  in- 
terrupted or  Impeded  by  reason  of  actlT* 
military  service.     Provtslona  are — 

1.  Grants  1',  days  of  education  or  training 
for  each  day  of  service  on  or  after  June  27, 
1950.  reg&rtUets  of  where  service  was  per- 
formed— maximum  period  limited  to  36  cal- 
endar months  which  Is  equivalent  to  a  4-year 
collefe  cotirse. 

2.  Education  or  training  must  be  tcttlated 
within  2  years  after  discharge  and  completed 
within  7  years  after  discharge. 

3.  Veterans  may  make  only  one  change  In 
program. 

4.  Avocational  and  recreational  courtea 
may  be  taken  If  evidence  Is  submitted  that 
they  will  be  oX  bona  fide  use  in  pursuit  oX 
the  veterans  present  or  contemplated  busi- 
ness or  occupation.  Exceptions  are  bartend- 
ing, dancing,  and  personality  development. 
(Flight  training  does  not  fall  into  U^  clas- 
sification.) 

5.  With  specified  exceptions,  courses  must 
have  been  in  existence  for  2  years  prior  to 
enrollment  of  the  veterans  and  In  the  case  of 
proprietary  profit  schools  cflerlng  nonac- 
credlted  courses  (excluding  farm  training) 
enrollments  must  Include  at  least  15  percent 
nonveteran  students  In  each  cotirse. 
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6.  Education  and  training  monthly  allow- 
ance Is  set  as  follows:  (a)  Full-time  program 
at  the  rate  of  tHO  for  a  veteran  without  de- 
pendent, $135  with  one  dependent.  1160  with 
more  than  one;  (b)  three-fourths-time  basis 
at  the  rate  of  $80  without  dependent.  $100 
with  one  dependent.  $120  with  more  than 
one;  (c)  one-half-time  program  at  the  rate 
of  $50  without  dependent,  $60  with  one  de- 
pendent. $80  with  more  than  one;  (d)  full- 
time  instruction  and  on-the-job  training  at 
the  rate  of  $90  without  dep>endent,  $110  with 
one,  $130  with  more  than  one;  (e)  fiigbt 
training  at  the  rate  of  75  percent  of  the  es- 
tablished charge;  (f)  apprenticeship  or 
other  on-the-job  training  at  the  rate  of  $70 
without  dependent.  $85  with  one,  $105  with 
more  than  one,  allowances  for  such  train- 
ing are  subject  to  reduction  for  each  4 
months  as  course  progresses,  plus  an  over-all 
monthly  Income  limitation  of  $310;  (g)  In- 
stitutional on-farm  training  at  the  rate  of 
$95  Without  dependent.  $110  with  one.  $130 
with  more  than  one.  allowance  is  subject  to 
reduction  for  each  4  months  as  course  pro- 
gresses. 

7.  Less  than  one-half  time  courses  or  cor- 
respondence will  receive  an  allowance  based 
upon  the  established  charges,  tuition,  and 
fees. 

8.  Bans  employees  of  the  VA  and  em- 
ployees of  State  approval  agencies  from  hav- 
ing any  pecuniary  Interest  In  schools  or  other 
educational  Institutions  which  confilct  with 
the  Interest  cf  the  Government,  except  that 
the  Administrator  msy  waive  prohibition 
If  he  determines  there  will  t>e  no  detriment 
either  to  the  veteran  or  the  Government. 

9.  Extends  to  veterans  who  were  on  active 
duty  on  or  after  June  27,  1950,  the  same 
housing  benefits  as  were  granted  to  World 
War  II  veterans — which  Include  guaranty  of 
home  loans  up  to  00  percent  with  a  maxi- 
mum guaranty  of  $7,500  to  eligible  veterans 
and  widows  of  such  service-connected  vet- 
erans; business  loan  guaranty  of  $2,000: 
direct  loans  In  rural  areas  where  private 
financing  Is  not  available  up  to  but  not  to 
exceed  $10,000;  Interest  rate  In  all  categories 
not  to  exceed  4  percent.  Property  sales  may 
not  be  financed  within  a  1-year  period  fol- 
lowing construction  unless  the  property 
meets  or  exceeds  -he  minimum  requirements 
for  planning,  construction,  and  general  ac- 
ceptability 

10  In  addition  to  unemployment  benefits 
of  $26  per  week  for  2<J  weeks  under  State 
laws,  mustertng-out  payments  are  provided : 
1100  for  less  than  80  days'  active  service. 
$300  for  more  than  60  days'  active  service. 
$3C0  for  more  than  60  days'  active  service 
and  overseas  service.  Includes  up  to  and 
Inc'udlng  rank  of  captain  In  the  Army,  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Air  Force,  and  lieutenant 
senior  grade  In  the  Navy  and  Coast  Guard. 
Annual  cost  on  musterlng-out  pay  will  be 
approximately  $200,000,000  a  s%ar. 

11.  Provides  employment  assistance  to  eli- 
gible veterans  on  the  same  basis  as  World 
War  II  veterans. 

Public  Law  560.     Approved  July  16.  1952. 

Veterans  Benefits — Increase 

H  R  4394:  Provides  cost-of-living  Increase 
In  the  monthl:  rates  of  compensation  and 
pension  to  veterans  and  their  dependents  as 
follows : 

1.  Five  percent  for  service-connected  vet- 
erans of  all  wars.  U  the  disability  is  49  per- 
cent or  less. 

2.  Fifteen  percent  increase  for  service- 
connected  veterans  of  all  wars.  If  the  dis- 
ability is  rated  50  percent  or  more. 

3  Nine  dollars  Increase,  or  from  $120  to 
$129,  for  non -service-connected  veterans  of 
all  wan  requiring  regular  aid  or  attendance, 
helpleaa.  or  blind. 

4.  Three  dollars  Increase,  or  from  $60  to 
$63,  and  from  $72  to  $75  (where  the  veteran 
has  reached  the  age  of  66  or  has  been  totally 
disabled  for  10  years  or  more)  for  all  non- 


ser^ice-connect€d  pensions  of  World  Wars  I, 
II.  and  veterans  of  Korean  confilct. 

5.  Six  dollars  Increase,  or  from  $42  to  $48, 
for  widows  of  veterans  of  World  Wars  I,  II, 
and  the  Korean  conflict. 

6.  Seven  and  one-half  percent  Increase 
for  veterans  and  dependents  of  the  Civil. 
Indian,  and  Spanish-American  Wso-s. 

Effective  July  1.  1952. 

Public  Law  356  Approved  May  23.  1952. 
Veterans'   Preference   Act  Extension 

H.  R.  7721 :  Extends  civil -service  preference 
benefits  of  the  Veterans'  I>reference  Act  of 
1944  to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces 
after  April  28.  1952,  and  prior  to  July  2.  1955, 
the  termination  date  for  Inductions  under 
the  Universal  MlUtary  Training  and  Service 
Act. 

Public  Law  536.     Approved  July   14,    1952. 

Income    Limitations    for    Non-Service-Con- 
nected Pensions 

H.  R.  4387:  Increases  Income  limitations 
applicable  to  non-service-connected  dis- 
ability and  death  pension  cases  from  $1,000 
tJ  $1,400  for  a  veteran  without  dependents,  a 
widow  without  children,  or  a  child,  and  from 
$2,500  to  $2,700  for  a  widow  with  children  or 
a  veteran  with  dependents.  Exclusions  from 
Income  Include  Veterans'  Administration 
lienefits.  proceeds  of  Government  insurance, 
payments  under  World  War  I  Adjusted 
Compensation  Act.  overtime  pay  to  Federal 
employees,  and  funds  contributed  by  the 
employee  now  being  drawn  as  annuities  In 
the  social-security  and  civil-service  retire- 
ment systems.  Applicable  to  World  Wars  I, 
II.  and  Korean  confilct.  Effective  July  1. 
1952. 

Public  Law  357.     Approved  May  23.  1952. 

Statutory  Award  Increases 
H.  R.  77E3;  Increases  the  special  compen- 
sation provided  for  the  most  severely  service- 
Incurred  disabled  veterans,  such  as  those 
who  have  lost  a  hand  or  a  foot  or  are  blind. 
Estimated  cost  of  the  bill  $20,764,000  for 
fiscal  1953.  and  will  benefit  approximately 
119.000  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  Wars  I  and  n  and  the  Korean 
war.     Increases  provided  are:  ■ 

1.  Single  losses  from  $42  to  $47  per  month, 
with  the  celling  for  total  compensation  being 
Increased  from  $360  to  $400. 

2.  Loss  of  both  hands  or  feet,  or  of  one 
hand  and  one  foot,  or  blind  in  both  eyes,  or 
permanently  bedridden,  or  so  helpless  as  to 
need  regular  aid  and  attendance,  from  $240 
to  $366. 

3.  More  severe  losses,  from  $283  to  ^13; 
from  $318  to  $353;  from  $360  to  $400. 

4  Arrested  tuberculosis,  from  $60  to  $67 
I>er  month. 

Public  Law  427.     Approved  June  30,  1952. 
Housing — Additional  Funds 

H  R.  5893:  Provides  additional  funds  up  to 
$125,000,000  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  for  direct  loans  under  the  Serv- 
icemen's Readjustment  Act  for  direct  home 
and  farmhouse  loans  to  eligible  veterans. 
These  additional  funds  will  be  used  only  In 
areas  where  Veterans'  Administration-guar- 
anteed 4-percent  loans  are  not  available  from 
private  sources.  The  maximum  loan  amount 
to  an  individual  is  $10,000.  The  direct-loan 
program  expires  June  30,  1952,  and  these 
additional  loans  will  be  made  quarterly  in 
the  amounts  ol  $25,000,000  each  quarter. 

Public  Lav  ?25.     Approved  April  18,  1952. 
AMVETS  Headquarters 

H.  R.  6635:  Exempts  from  taxation  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  property  purchased  by 
the  AMVETS  at  1710  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.  C.  to  serve  as  their 
national  headqutirters,  so  long  as  this  prop- 
erty Is  owned  and  occupied  by  AMVETS  aa 
national  headquarters  and  not  used  commer- 
cially. 

Public  Law  421.     Approved  June  28,  1952. 


Blank  Ammunition — Veterans'  Organizations 
H.  R.  4949 :  Amends  the  act  of  February  10, 
1920,  by  providing  free  blank  ammunition 
for  national  veterans'  organizations  recog- 
nized by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  be 
used  in  connection  with  funeral  ceremonies 
ol  deceased  veterans  and  for  other  ceremonial 
occasions.  The  act  of  1920  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  sell  blank  anununitlon 
to  veterans'  organizations  at  cost  price,  plus 
the  cost  of  packing  and  transportation. 
PubUc  Law  364.     Approved  May  26,  1953. 

ClvU  Relief 

8.  2S90:  Amends  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors' 
Civil  Relief  Act  of  1940  by  subjecting  to 
criminal  penalties  those  who  knowingly  make 
a  sale,  foreclosure,  or  seizure  of  property  (as 
well  as  those  who  knowingly  cause  the  sale, 
foreclosure,  or  seizure  of  property  to  be  made) 
of  any  serviceman's  property  protected  by 
this  act.  Conviction  carries  imprisonment 
up  to  1  year,  a  fine  up  to  $1,000,  or  both. 

Public  Law  401.  Approved  June  23,  1952. 
Patents — Elxtenslon 

8.  1537:  Provides  that  no  person  shall  be 
held  not  to  be  the  sole  owner  of  a  patent, 
within  the  meaning  of  the  provisions  of  law 
extending  the  term  of  certain  patents  of 
persons  who  served  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States  during  World 
War  II.  by  reason  of  any  interest  of  his  wife 
In  such  patent.  Extends  the  time  for  filing 
an  application  1  year  following  the  date  of 
enactment  in  the  case  of  any  patent  held  by 
the  applicant  and  his  wife  as  property  undo' 
the  laws  of  any  State.  Territory,  or  p>osses- 
sion. 

Public  Law   437.     Approved   July    1,    1952. 

War  Claims — Prisoners  of  Was 

S.  1415:  Authorizes  payment  out  of  the 
war  claims  fund  to — 

1.  All  Armed  Forces  personnel  of  the 
United  States  who  were  prisoners  of  war  for 
any  period  of  time  subsequent  to  December 
7.  1941.  at  the  rate  of  $1.50  per  day  for  each 
day  be  was  held  a  prisoner  of  war.  Claims 
must  be  filed  within  1  year  of  enactment. 

3.  Rellglous-^rganlzatlons  In  the  Philip- 
pines which  gave  aid  to  American  cltlzena 
and  military  forces  in  World  War  11  whose 
faculties  for  educational,  medical,  or  welfare 
work  were  destroyed.  Claims  must  be  filed 
on  or  before  October  1,  1952. 

Public  Law  303.     Approved  April  9,  1953. 
Arizona — National  Cemeteries 

S.  2621 :  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
to  establish  one  or  more  national  cemeteries 
In  the  State  of  Arizona  to  service  the  approx- 
imately 72.000  veteran  population  of  the 
State. 

Passed  Senate  June  2,  1952.  Pending  In 
House  Interior  Committee. 

Philippine  Scouts 

H.  R.  1216:  Authorizes  the  President  to 
transfer  the  United  States  Army  Provisional 
Philippine  Scout  Hospital  at  Fort  McKlnley, 
Philippine  Islands,  to  the  Philippine  Repub- 
lic and  to  furnish  grants-in-aid  for  not  more 
than  5  years  in  order  to  pay  for  the  care  of 
Philippine  Scouts  now  under  treatment. 

Public  Law  311.     Approved  AprU  9,  1952. 

SECTION  B.  DIGEST  OF  MAJOR  LEGISLATIOK 
PASSED  BY  UKITED  STATES  SENATE,  FiaST 
SESSION  or  THE  EIGHTY -SECOND  CONGRESS, 
CONVENED  JANUARY  3.  1951,  ADJOURNED 
OCTOBER    20,    1S51 

Agriculture 
Mexican  Farm  Labor 
S.  984 :  Authorizes  the  Government  to  carry 
out  an  agreement  with  Mexico  under  which 
Mexican  nationals  may  be  legally  Imported 
Into  the  United  States  subject  to  the  Immi- 
gration laws  for  temporary  agricultural  em- 
ployment If  the  Secretary  of  Agrknilture  cer- 
tifies that  such  workers  are  needed  and  that 
American  labor  Is  not  available-    The  Secre- 
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tary  o*  Labor  Is  authorized  to  recruit  farm 
workers  In  Mexico,  transport  them  to  the 
United  States,  and  guarantee  that  American 
employers  will  comply  witli  the  individual 
work  contracts  relating  to  wages  and  trans- 
portation. The  law  expires  December  31, 
1953. 
Public  Law  78.     Approved  July  12,  1951. 

Mexican  Farm  Labor  Appropriation 
House  Joint  Resolution  311:  Appropriates 
$950,000,  of  which  $750,000  is  relmbiu-sable, 
to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  Mexican  Farm 
Labor  Act. 

Public  Law  113.  Approved  August  16, 
1951. 

Farm  Mortgage  Loans 

S.  884:  Amends  the  Bankhead -Jones  Farm 
Tenant  Act  as  follows:  (a)  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture authorized  to  Insure  up  to  $25,000,- 
000  a  year  of  farm-mortgage  loans  on  the 
iMUls  of  bona  fide  applications  and  the  avail- 
ability of  farms;  no  change  is  made  In  the 
Mse  of  the  remaining  $75,000,000  original 
authorization  which  is  loaned  on  the  basis 
of  farm  population  and  prevalence  of  ten- 
ancy; (b)  Secretary  is  authorized  to  post- 
pone refinancing  Insured  mortgage  loans  un- 
til the  borrower  has  sufBclent  equity  to  meet 
the  requirements  to  which  the  holder  of  the 
Insured  mortgage  may  be  subject  in  making 
uninsured  loans:  (c)  the  limit  of  initial  pro- 
duction and  subsistence  loans  Is  Increased 
from  $3,500  to  $7,000  and  the  total  outstand- 
ing Indebtedness  of  any  borrower  on  all  such 
loans  from  $5,000  to  $10,000;  (d)  term  of 
repayment  of  operating  loans  and  the  maxi- 
mum period  which  a  borrower  may  be  in- 
debwjd  In  order  to  be  eligible  for  further 
financial  assistance  is  extended  from  5  to  7 
years:  (e)  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  post- 
pone the  initial  annual  repayment  of  both 
real  estate  and  production  assistance  loans 
for  two  full  crop  years  after  the  date  of  the 
loan  If  it  is  determined  that  the  farm  Income 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  make  the  payment 
at  an  earlier  date. 

Public  Law  123.    Approved  August  23.  1951. 

Poisonotis  Weed  Control 

S.  1041 :  Provides  general  authorization  for 
the  eradication  and  control  of  Halogeton 
glomeratus.  a  poisonous  weed  growing  on  the 
range  and  pasture  lands  of  the  United  States 
which  has  caused  serious  loss  to  the  live- 
stock industry.  Establishes  a  Federal  policy 
authorizing  needed  work  without  regard  to 
land  ownership  and  provides  for  coopera- 
tion between  State  and  local  agencies  and  the 
severEil  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
having  land  management  responsibility. 
Authorizes;  (a)  surveys  to  detect  the  pres- 
ence and  effect  of  the  weed;  (b)  measures  and 
operations  necessary  to  control,  suppress,  and 
eradicate;  and  (c)  authorizes  funds  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  from  time  to 
time,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
program. 

Public  Law  529.    Approved  July  14,  1952. 
Sugar  Tax  and  Quotas 

H.  R.  4521 :  Extends  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948 
to  December  31,  1958,  and  amends  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  by  continuing  excise 
tax  on  sugar  to  June  30.  1957.  Increases 
annual  quota  allocation  to  Puerto  Rico  by 
170,000  tons  and  to  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
6,000  tons.  Establishes  an  annual  quota  of 
300,000  gallons  of  liquid  sugar  for  the  British 
West  Indies.  Quota  allocations  for  the  vari- 
ous producing  areas  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United    States,    Hawaii,    and    the    Philippine 

Islands  remain  the  same  as  in  existing  law. 
A  slight  increase  Is  provided  in  the  alloca- 
tion to  foreign  countries,  except  Cuba,  which 
ship  sugar  Into  the  United  States,  restoring 
to  these  countries  their  prewar  ratio  of  sugar 
Imports.  Cuba's  percentage  share  of  Im- 
ports Is  reduced,  but  the  actual  tonnage  of 
Cuban  sugar  to  the  United  States  Is  expected 
to  Increase. 


Public  Law  140.  Approved  September  1. 
1951. 

Peanut  Acreage  Allotments 

H.  R.  2615:  Amends  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  to  authorize  an  Increase  in 
acreage  allotments  for  edible  and  other 
t3rpe8  of  peanuts  for  the  1951  crop  year. 
Allotment  Increase  of  34.900  acres  for  in- 
edible peanuto  is  authorized;  edible  peanut 
acreage  Increase  is  all^ted  on  a  proportional 
basis  by  States  to  farmers  producing  this 
type  Total  acreage  increase  for  all  types  is 
97,743,  making  final  1951  allotment  1,771,117 
acres,  which  Is  a  reduction  of  331.334  acres 
from  1950  allotment  of  2.200,194  acres. 

Public  Law   17.      Approved   April    12,    1951. 

Transfer  Horse  Breeding  Farm 

S.  271:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  transfer  to  Vermont  Agriculture  OoUege 
some  942  acres  of  land  comprising  the  for- 
mer United  States  Morgan  Breeding  Farm, 
to  be  used  by  the  college  for  general  agri- 
cultural purposes,  including  the  continuance 
of   breeding   Morgan   horses. 

Public  Law  26.    Approved  May  7,  1951. 

Bar  Entry   of  Destructive  Mollusks 

H.  R.  4443:  ProhlblU  Importation  Into  the 
United  States  of  certain  land  and  fresh  wa- 
ter snails,  and  particularly  the  giant  African 
snail,  destructive  to  aerlculture,  by  authoriz- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  establish 
rules  for  Inspection  and  treatment  of  goods 
entering  the  United  States,  and  establishes 
penalty  of  $500  fine  and  1  year  imprisonment 
for  violation. 

Public  Law  152.  Approved  September  22. 
1951. 

Federal  Land  Banks 

S.  2091 :  Repeals  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  subscribe  to  the 
capital  stock  of  Federal  land  banks  since 
such  subscriptions  are  no  longer  needed  by 
the  Federal  land  banks. 

Passed  Senate  October  1,  1951.  Pending 
in  House. 

Tobacco  Quotas  '■ 

H.  R.  4475:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture on  the  basis  of  certain  findings  to 
increase  the  marketing  quotas  and  acreage 
allotments  for  certain  types  of  tobacco  suf- 
ficient to  meet  the  demand. 

Public  Law  178.  Approved  October  17, 
1951. 

Timber  Bales 

S.  1517:  Raises  from  $500  to  $2,000  the 
limitation  on  the  amount  of  national  few- 
est timber  that  may  be  sold  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  without  advertisement. 

Public  Law  368.    Approved  May  27,  1952. 
virgin  Islands  Experimental  Station 

H.  R.  4027:  Authorizes  the  transfer  of  ceiy 
tain  lands  and  facilities  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  conduct  an 
agricultural  research  and  extension  service 
program  in  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Public  Law  228.  Approved  October  29, 
1951. 

Import  Baler  Twine 

H.  R.  1005:  Authorizes  the  duty-free  Im- 
portation of  twine  used  for  baling  hay, 
straw,  and  other  fodder  which  is  now  sub- 
ject to  duty  at   15  percent  ad  valorem. 

Public  Law  219.  Approved  October  25, 
1951, 

Appropriations 
Agricultvire  Department  Appropriation 

H.  R.  3973 :  Appropriates  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  $802,988,626  for  the 
1952  fiscal  year  (which  Is  $17,216,920  below 
the  budget  estimates)  for  the  following 
major  activities: 

1.  $434,167,491  for  Production  and  Market- 
ing Administration  which  Includes  (a)  $256,- 
600.000  for  the  1952-crop-year  soU-bullding 
program,  and  (b)  $10,000,000  for  the  acreage 
allotment  and   marketing   quota   programss 


2.  $71,417,816  for  Agricultxiral  Reaearch 
Administration  oi  which  (a)  $30,626,650  U 
for  agricultural  engineering  research  and 
plant  quarantine,  (b)  $23,828,928  lor  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  for  meat  inspec- 
tion, animal  research,  disease  control,  (c) 
$12,795,798  for  maintenance  of  experimental 
stations  throughout  the  United  SUtea  and 
Its  possessions,  <d)  $1,475,000  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Dairy  Industry,  (e)  $1,360,000  for 
the  Bureau  of  Human  Nutrition  and  Home 
Economics,  (f)  $550,000  for  eradication  of 
foot-and-mouth  and  other  contagious  dis- 
eases of  animals  and  poultry; 

3  $63,222,308  for  Forest  Service  for  re- 
search, protection,  management,  fighting 
forest  fires,  development  of  roads  and  trails; 

4.  $€0.C83.:91  for  Soil  Conservation  Service 
which  includes  $6,372,800  for  flood  control. 

5.  $76.8C8.000  to  Ccmmodtty  Credit  Cor- 
poration to  discharge  indebtedness  Incurred 
under  the  International  Wheat  Agreement 
Act  of  1949; 

6.  $27,985,000  for  cooperative  agricultural 
extension  work; 

7.  $27,825,000  for  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration but  includes  borrowing  authoriza- 
tion of  $153,000,000  for  production  and  sub- 
sistence loans  to  farmers; 

8.  $7.750.0C0  for  rural  electrification  pro- 
gram but  Includes  authority  to  borrow  $209.- 
000.000  for  loans  to  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives: 

9.  $7,949,911  for  the  Federal  crop  instirance 
program; 

10.  $6,000,000  for  control  of  forest  pesU 
which  Includes  $3,300,000  for  control  of  white 
pine  blister  rust. 

11.  $4,998,304  for  Bureau  of  Agricultural 
Economics  of  which  (a)  $2,150,000  Is  to  bo 
used  for  economic  Investigations,  and  (b) 
$2  848.304  for  publishing  crop  and  livestock 
estimates; 

12.  $4,750,000  for  Research  and  BUrketlng: 

13.  $2,725,C00  for  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion of  which  $2,325,000  Is  an  advance  from 
farm   credit   agencies; 

14.  $650,000  for  Commodity  Exchange  Au- 
thority; 

15.  $6,656,505  for  general  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Department  cf  Agriculture; 

16.  Provisos  are  added  reducing  all  appro- 
priations for  persoiial  servlcea  by  10  percent 
and  prohibiting  filling  more  than  75  percent 
of  vacancies  In  publicity  and  Informauon 
service  personnel. 

Public  Law  135.  Approved  August  31.  1961. 
Civil  Functions  Appropriations 

H  R  4386;  Appropriates  $597,262,713  for 
the  1952  fiscal  year  (which  la  $65,176,130 
below  the  budget  estimate)  for  clvU  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
the  Anny.  which  Includes: 

1.  •316.544,100  for  the  general  flood-con- 
trol program.  Including  (a)  $7,060,000  for 
maintenance  ^nd  operation  of  the  program; 

(b)  aLOOCOOO  for  planning  of  flood-controi 
projects;  and  (c)  $309484.100  for  construc- 
tion of  approximately  84  flood-control  proj- 
ects. ' 

2.  $192,«57.ei3  for  the  rivers  and  hRrbors 
program,  including  (a)  $08,966,000  for  main- 
tenance of  rivers  and  harbors;  (b)  $500,000 
for  planning  of  rivers  and  harbors  proJecU; 

(c)  $125,192,613  for  constxucUon  of  approxi- 
mately 43  rivers  and  harbors  projects. 

3.  $60,500,000  tor  flood  control  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  and  ita  tributaries. 

Public  Law  203.  Approved  October  24. 
1951. 

Department  of  Defense  Appropriations 
H  R.  5054:  Appropriates  for  the  Defense 
Department— Army,  Navy,  Air  Force.  Marine 
Corps— $66,939,568,030  for  the  1952-63  and 
succeeding  fiscal  years  (which  is  $740,057.- 
670  below  the  budget  esUmate)  for  the  fol- 
lowing  major  acUvltles: 

1.  $19,888,032,030  for  the  Department  of 
the  Army,  including  (a)  $2,787,990,000  for 
the  Qtiartermaster  Corps,  of  which  (1)   $1.- 
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BOe. 681.000  Is  for  clothing  and  equipment, 
(2)  $603,309,000  U  for  subsistence.  (3)  $466.- 
000.000  is  for  regular  supplies  of  the  Army; 

(b)  $1,213,707,000  for  the  Signal  Corps;  (c) 
$307,792,000  for  the  National  Guard  and  Or- 
ganized Reserve;  (d)  $1,214,412,700  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  of  which  (1)  $1,166,049,- 
000  Is  for  the  engineer  service,  (2)  $48,363.- 
700  U  for  military  construction;  (e)  $3,297.- 
076,000  for  Army  pay:  (f)  $269,580,000  for 
medical  service;  (g)  $22,300,000  for  Army 
training;  and  (h)  $1,138,130,000  for  general 
administration   of   the    Department   of    the 

Army. 

2.  $15,644,891,000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Navy.  Including  (a)  $2,538,541,000  for 
military  personnel  of  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve which  includes  pay.  allowances,  travel, 
and  authorized  transportation  of  dejjend- 
ents:  (b)  $97,570,000  for  training,  education, 
and    general    expenses   of    naval    personnel; 

(c)  $580,604,000  for  military  personnel  of 
Marine  Corps  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve,  in- 
cluding pay.  subsistence,  clothing,  travel, 
and  authorized  transportation  of  depend- 
enU:  (d)  $923,393,000  for  aircraft  and  fa- 
cilities; (e)  $4,000,000,000  for  construction 
of  aircraft  and  related  procurement;  (f )  $1,- 
637.452,000  for  ships  and  facilities,  which 
Includes  design,  maintenance,  operation, 
and  alteration  of  vessels  and  facilities;  (g) 
$1  420  650,000  for  construction,  acquisition, 
and  conversion  of  ships;  (h)  $1,819,603,000 
for  ordnance  and  facilities  which  includes 
production,  procurement  of  ordnance  and 
ammunition;  (1)  $136,770,000  for  medical 
care,  which  Includes  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  naval  hospitals,  procurement  of 
supplies  and  training  of  personnel:  (J)  $486.- 
102.000  for  service-wide  supply  and  finance 
activities. 

S  $19  975.785  000  for  the  Department  of 
the  Air  Force.  Including:  (a)  $12,990,800,000 
for  construction,  procurement  and  modifica- 
tion of  aircraft  and  equipment;  (b)  $3,016.- 
700.000  for  military  personnel  of  the  Air 
Force;  (C)  $106,943,000  for  maintenance  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  and  Air  National  Guard; 

(d)  $40,600,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
maintenance,  operation,  and  administration 
of  the  activities  of  the  Air  Force. 

4.  $1,760,000  for  related  agencies,  including 

(a)  $160,000  for  the  National  Sectirlty  Coun- 
cil; and  (b)  $1,600,000  for  the  National  Re- 
sources Board. 

5  $1,529,100,000  for  the  Offlce  of  Secretary 
of  Defense. 

6.  Provisos  are  added:  (a)  terminating  a 
contract  if  It  Is  determined  gratuities  were 
offered    a  Government  employee   or   officer; 

(b)  prohibiting  flight  pay  unless  assigned 
duties  involve  actual  combat  missions  or  In- 
Tolve  flight  In  excess  of  20  hours  per  month; 

(c)  allowing  release  of  involuntary  reserv- 
ists having  served  16  months  on  active  duty 
since  June  26,  1950,  if  they  served  at  least  12 
months  between  December  7,  1941,  and  Sep- 
temt>er  2.  1945:  (d)  prohibiting  retirement 
pay  after  October  18,  1951.  for  any  ofllcer  who 
retiree  voluntarily  unless  physically  unfit, 
has  reached  retirement  age.  or  retirement  is 
approved  by  Secretary. 

Public    Law    179.     Approved    October    18, 

1951. 

District  of  Columbia  Appropriation 

H.  R  4329:  Appropriates  »11.4O0,000  (which 
Is  $600,000  below  the  budget  estlmaU)  for 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  1952  fiscal  year 
which  Is  the  Federal  share  of  the  toUl  $138.- 
216.150  appropriation  for  general  adminis- 
tration of  the  District  government.  The  bal- 
ance. $126,816,150,  is  derived  from  EJlstrlct 
revenue*  such  as  taxes  and  special  assess- 
ments. 

Public  Law  106.     Approved  August  3.  1961. 

Additional   District  of  Columbia 

Appropriation 

H.  R   5215:  Included  In  the  eighth  supple- 

menUl  appropriation  bill  Is  $136,650  for  the 

1952  fiscal  year  for  the  Oflice  of  Rent  Control 


for  the  District  of  Columbia.     (Payable  out 
of  District  of  Columbia  revenues.) 

Public  Law  253.  Approved  November  1, 
1961. 

Additional  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation 

H.  R.  3587:  Included  in  the  third  supple- 
mental appropriation  bUl  is  $1,122,740  for 
general  administration  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. (Payable  out  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia revenues.) 

Public  Law  45.     Approved  June  2,  1951. 

District  of  Columbia  Rent  Conttol — Second 
Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  207:  Appropriates 
$21,250  for  the  administration  of  the  District 
Rent  Control  Offlce  through  June  30.  1951. 
(Payable  out  of  District  of  Columbia  reve- 
nues.) 

Public  Law  11.     Approved  March  24.  1951. 

Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
H.  R.  3880:  Appropriates  for  the  Executive 
Oflice  and  independent  agencies  $6,162,825,- 
175  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  (which  is  $675,- 
077.290  below  the  budget  estimates)  for  the 
following  major  activities: 

1.  $3,969,436,220  for  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration which  includes  $2,112,230,000  for  pay- 
ment of  disability  compensation  and  pen- 
sion; 

2  $1,139,932,750  for  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission; 

3.  $10,513,536  for  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission ; 

4.  $6,116,650  for  Federal  Comtnunlcatione 
Commission; 

6.  $4,006,325  for  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion; 

6.  $3,940,400  for  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion; 

7.  $5,378,480  for  Sectirltles  and  Exchange 
Commission; 

8.  $1,144,600  for  Tariff  Commission; 

9.  $238,389,600  lor  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; 

10.  $330,455,900  for  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion which  Includes  $310,000,000  for  clvU- 
servlce  retirement  and  disability  funds; 

11  $157,568,900  for  Maritime  Administra- 
tion under  the  Department  of  Conunerce; 

12.  $150,368,000  for  General  Servlcea  Ad- 
ministration; 

13.  $67,600,000  for  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee for  Aeronautics,  which  includes  $11,- 
700,000  for  contract  authority  for  construc- 
tion and  equipment  at  laboratories  and  re- 
search   stations; 

14.  $31,494,000  for  General  Accounting 
Offlce; 

16.  $23,060,000  for  Housing  and  Home  Fi- 
nance Agency  but  includes  authority  to 
guarantee  $68,488,000  in  loan  authorizations; 

16  $7,811,215  for  Executive  Offlce  of  the 
President  which  Includes  $3,362,000  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  $800,000  for  dis- 
aster relief; 

17.  $7,000,000  for  Displaced  Persons  Com- 
mission; 

18.  $3,719,000  for  American  Battle  Monu- 
ments Commission; 

19.  as .545.200  for  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  National  Gallery  of  Art; 

20  $235,000  for  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Board; 

21.  $89,600  for  Indian  Claims  Commission; 

22.  Provisos  are  added  reducing  all  appro- 
priations for  personal  service  by  10  percent 
and  prohibiting  filling  more  than  75  percent 
of  vacancies  In  publicity  and  Information 
service  personnel. 

Public  Law  137.    Approved  August  31,  1951. 

Interior  Department  Appropriation 
II.  R.  3790:  .Appropriates  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  $611,841,816  for  the 
1952  fiscal  year  (which  is  $52,344,184  below 
the  budget  estimates)  for  the  foUowlng  ma- 
jor activities: 

1.  $229,123,522  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion exclxislve  of  special  funds  and  authority 
for  transfer  of  various  facilities; 


2.  $72,908,439  for  the  BonnertHe  Power 
Administration ; 

3.  $68,978,512  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs, which  includes  more  than  $2,000,000  m 
tribal  ftmds; 

4.  $39,912,970  for  the  Oflice  of  Terrltortea 
of  which  (a)  $31,900,000  is  for  Alaska  public 
works,  road  and  other  construction,  and  (b) 
$992,970  is  for  public  works  In  the  Virgin 
Islands  but  exclusive  of  an  additional  $2,725.- 
000  in  advances  and  granu  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  Corporation; 

5.  $27,646,564  for  the  National  Park  Service; 

6.  $23,412,856  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines; 

7.  $21,300,000  for  the  Geological  Survey: 

8.  $12,077,655  for  the  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service  exclusive  of  funds  derived  as  reve- 
nues from  taxes  on  certain  sporting  goods 
and  seal  sales  In  Alaska; 

9.  $8,422,605  for  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement exclusive  of  funds  received  from 
grazing,  royalties,  etc.,  for  expenditure  to 
States  and  range-land  Improvements; 

10.  $2,154,911  for  general  admlnistratlTe 
expenses  of  the  Department  of  the  Interi(v; 

11.  Provisos  are  added  reducing  all  appro- 
priations for  personal  services  by  10  percent 
and  prohibiting  filling  more  than  75  percent 
of  vacancies  in  publicity  and  information 
service  personnel. 

Public  Law  136.    Approved  August  31,  1951. 

Labor-Federal  Sectirlty  Agency  Appropriation 
H.  R.  3708:  Appropriates  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  Federal  Security  Agency,  and 
related  agencies  $2,512,004,270  for  the  1952 
fiscal  year  (which  U  $232,249,490  below  the 
budget  estimate)  for  the  following  major 
activities : 

1.  W22 .504,944  for  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, which  includes  (a)  $189,576,919  for  the 
Bureau  of  Employment  Sectirlty.  and  (b) 
$2,950,000  for  general  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Department  of  Labor; 

2.  $1,715,027,843  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency,  which  Includes  (a)  $346,710,408  for 
Public  Health  Service  for  tuberculosis,  na- 
tional heart,  national  cancer,  mental  health, 
etc..  (b)  $75,000,000  for  school  construction, 
and  (c)   $65,000,967  for  Offlce  of  Education; 

3.  $1,189,833,500  for  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  which  Includes  a  limitation 
of  $58,110,300  from  the  Federal  old-age  and 
survivors"  Insurance  trtut  fund; 

4.  $7,885,418  for  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board; 

6.  $1,092,243  for  the  National  Mediation 
Board: 

6.  $562,534,409  for  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board; 

7.  $2,959,413  for  the  Federal  Mediation  and 
Conciliation  Service; 

8.  Provisos  are  added  reducing  appropria- 
tions for  personal  services  by  10  percent  and 
prohibiting  filling  more  than  75  percent  of 
vacancies  In  publicity  and  Information  serv- 
ice personnel. 

Public    Law     134.      Approved    August    31, 
1951. 
Labor    Department — Seventh    Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  311:  Appropriates 
$950,000  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  ($750,000 
reimbursable  fron>  payments  made  to  the 
United  States  by  employers)  for  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program. 

Public  Law  113.    Approved  Axigvist  16,  1951. 

Legislative  Branch  Appropriations 
H.R.  4496:  Appropriates  for  the  legislative 
branch   $73,805,507   for   the    1952    fiscal   year 
(which  is  $8,116,079   below  the   budget  esti- 
mate) for  the  following  major  activities: 

1.  $12,395,605  for  the  Senate  which  in- 
cludes (a)  $6,481,645  for  expenses  of  operat- 
ing Senators'  offices  including  salaries,  (b) 
$1,498,334  for  operations  of  offices  of  Secre- 
tary of  Senate,  Sergeant  at  Arms.  Door- 
keeper, (c)  $1,928,593  for  cperaUon  of  Senat* 
committees  including  salarte*.  (d>  $1».1S5 
for  operation  of  Joint  Ockmmittae  on  AtiMote 
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energy,  and  <e)  $125,532  for  ofllcial  reporting 
or  Senate  proceedings; 

a.  •22.822.109  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  includes  (a)  $14,730,450  for  ex- 
penses of  operating  Members'  and  Delegates' 
ofices  Including  salaries,  <b)  $1.219390  for 
operation  of  House  committees,  (c)  $1,523.- 
874  for  operation  of  offices  of  Clerk  of  the 
House.  Sergeant  at  Arms,  EKiorkeeper.  (d) 
$180,000  for  operation  of  Joint  Cksmxnittee 
on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation,  and  (e)  $114,- 
835  for  reporting  House  proceedings; 

8.  $7,501,868  for  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
which  includes  (a)  $2,456,468  for  repairs, 
maintenance,  and  Improvements  of  Capitol 
buildings,  and  (b)  $4,267,600  for  operation 
and  Improvement  of  Capitol  power  plant; 

4.  $8,695,160  for  operation  of  Library  of 
Congress: 

6.  $31,900,000  for  Oovernment  Printing 
Office  for  printing  and  other  activities  in- 
cluding distribution  of  documents. 

Public  Law  168.    Approved  October  11, 1951. 

Legislative  Branch — First  Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  195:  Appropriates 
$831,155  for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
1951  fiscal  year  (which  Is  $25,000  above  the 
budget  estimate)  for  (a)  $633,655  for  oper- 
ating expenses  of  the  Senate,  and  (b)  $197,- 
500  for  operating  expenses  of  the  Hoxise  of 
Repr  esen  tatl  ves . 

Public  Law  7.     Approved  March   19,   1951. 

Legislative  Branch — Fifth  Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  287:  Appropriates 
$150,000  for  the  legislative  branch  for  the 
1951  fiscal  year  for  expenses  of  Inquiries  and 
Investigations. 

Public  Law  49.    Approved  June  15.  1951. 
Mutual  Security   Appropriation 

H.  R.  5684:  Appropriates  $7,328,903,978 
(which  is  $196,623,814  below  the  budget 
estimate)  for  the  fiscal  year  1952  for  mili- 
tary, economic,  and  technical  assistance  to 
varloiM  foreign  countries  as  follows:  (1) 
$5,840,852,457  to  Western  Exxrope.  of  which 
$4.818352.457  wiU  be  mUitary  aid  and  $1.- 
022,000.000  will  be  economic  aid;  (2)  $772,- 
405,866  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific,  cf  which 
$535,250,000  wUl  be  mUltary  aid  and  $237,- 
155,866  will  be  economic  aid;  (3)  $556,250,- 
000  to  the  Near  East  and  Africa,  of  which 
$396,250,000  will  be  military  aid  and  $160,- 
000,0^0  Will  be  economic  aid;  (4)  $5C,395.- 
653  to  the  American  Republics,  of  which 
$38,150,000  is  mUitary  aid  and  $21,245,653  U 
for  economic  aid;  (5)  $100,000,000  is  added 
for   assistance    to   Spain. 

Public  Law  249.  Approved  October  31, 
1951. 

State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  Judiciary 
Appropriations 

H.  R.  4740 :  Appropriates  for  the  1952  fiscal 
year  $1,042,867,887  (which  is  $215,428,254 
below  the  budget  estinaate)  Including: 

1.  $228,104,861  for  the  Department  of  State. 
Including  the  following  major  activities:  (a) 
$85,000,000  for  international  Information  and 
educational  service;  (b)  $30,297,861  for  con- 
tributions to  international  organl2^ticns; 
(c)  $12,030,000  for  Rio  Grande  emergency 
flood  protection  and  construction;  (d)  $7,- 
600.000  for  acquisition  of  buildings  abroad; 
(e)  $74,200,000  for  general  administration  of 
the  State  Department. 

2.  $181,602,000  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, including  the  following  major  activ- 
ities: (a)  $90,000,000  for  the  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Investigation;  (b)  $36,400,000  for  the 
operation  of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ication  Service;  (o  $25,970,000  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons;  (d) 
$12,990,000  for  United  States  marshals  and 
attorneys;  (e)  $14,617,000  for  general  legal 
activities    and    administration. 

3.  $607,242,911  for  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  Including  the  following  major 
activities:  (a)  $42,943,500  for  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads,  of  which  (1)  $9,343,500  la  for 
Federal    aid    to    highway    construction,    (2) 


$24,500,000  Is  for  forest  highways.  (3)  $3,- 
500.000  is  for  access  roads;  (b)  $122,800,000 
for  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  of 
which  (1)  $28,700,000  is  for  the  Federal  aid 
to  airports  program.  (2)  $525,000  Is  for  con- 
struction, maintenance,  and  operation  of 
Alaskan  airports;  (c)  $25,500,000  for  the 
Weather  Bureau;  (d)  $13,700,000  for  the 
Census  Bureau;  (e)  $12,200,000  for  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey;  (f)  $11,500,000  for  the 
Patent  Office. 

4.  $25,918,115  for  the  Judiciary,  including 
the  following  major  activities:  (a)  $1238,250 
for  the  Supreme  Court;  (b)  $2,180,000  for 
the  Federal  probation  system:  (c)  $588,900 
for  the  Court  of  Claims;  (d)  $483,165  for  the 
Customs  Coiu-t. 

5.  Provisos  are  added  (1)  reducing  by  10 
percent  below  budget  estimate  the  total 
number  of  personnel  In  the  agencies  under 
this  bill;  (2)  barring  funds  for  filling  more 
than  75  percent  of  vacancies  occurring  after 
August  1.  1951.  but  excepting  from  the  10- 
percent  cut  (a)  positions  filled  from  within 
the  agency;  (b)  positions  filled  by  Presiden- 
tial appointment:  (c)  positions  In  the  Judi- 
ciary. FBI.  CAB.  CAA.  Foreign  Service,  etc. 

Public  Law  188.  Approved  October  22, 
1951. 

Treasury-Post  Office  Appropriations 
H.  R.3282:  Appropriates  for  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Post  Office  Department 
I2.928.398.0C0  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  (which 
is  $30,027,000  below  the  budget  estimate)  as 
follows: 

1.  $2,340,800,000  for  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment which  Includes  $2,315,000,000  for  postal 
operations  and  transportation  of  mails. 

2.  $587,598,000  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment which  Includes  (a)  $253,000,000  for 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue;  (b)  $162,700,000 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  Coast 
Guard;  (c)  $2,500,000  for  Secret  Service  Divi- 
sion; (d)  $2,100,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotics. 

3.  Proviso  Is  added  prohibiting  filling  more 
than  75  percent  of  the  vacancies  occurring 
among  persons  engaged  in  iniormation  or 
publicity  services. 

Public  Law  111.     Approved  August  11,  1951. 

Supplemental  Appropriations 

Executive,      Legislative,      and      District      of 
Coliunbla — Third  Supplemental 

H.R.  3587:  Appropriates  for  the  executive 
branch,  legislative  branch,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  $364,932,477  for  the 
1951  fiscal  year  (which  Is  $530,833,816  below 
the  budget  estimate)   as  follows: 

1.  $159,500,000  (out  of  postal  revenues) 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  for  postal 
operations  and  transportation  of  malls. 

2.  $79,372,500  for  various  Independent  Of- 
fices of  which  (a)  $27,418,000  is  for  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  (b)  $25,000  000  for 
Federal  Civil  Defense,  and  (C)  $20,000,000  for 
the  "vessel  operations  revolving  f'.»nd"  of  the 
Maritime  Administration. 

3.  $50,000,000  for  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  in  grants  for  siirveys  and  school 
construction. 

4.  $33,081,895  for  the  President's  fund,  of 
which  (a)  $5,750,000  Is  for  International 
child-welfare  work,  and  (b)  $27,331,895  for 
expenses  In  connection  with  deiense  pro- 
duction. 

5.  $9,533,939  for  the  Department  of  State 
to  carry  on  its  international  information  and 
educational  activities. 

6.  $7,870,000  for  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, of  which  $5,872,000  is  for  the  general 
administration  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

7.  $7,652,000  for  the  Department  of  In- 
terior of  which  (a)  $3,650,000  Is  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  (b)  $4,000,000  for  construction  work  on 
the  Alaska  Railroad. 

8.  $6,234,384  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce of  which  (a)  $1,464,384  Is  for  the  pay- 
ment  at   olaims   under  the   Federal  Airport 


Act.  and   (b)    $4,250,000  for   the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads. 

9.  $3,300,000  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  the  Forest  Service. 

10.  $3,103,881  for  the  payment  of  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States  by  United  States  courts. 

11.  $3,000,000  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
as  an  additional  amount  for  the  employees 
compensation  fund. 

12.  $1,578,878  for  general  admlnis^ative 
expenses  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
Government  and  for  repairs  and  maintenance 
of  the  Capitol  Buildings. 

13.  $1,122,740  for  general  admin Utratlon  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  derived  from 
the  District  revenue. 

14.  $480,000  for  the  Treasury  Department 
of  which  $350,000  Is  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

15.  $225,000  for  the  general  administration 
of  the  Judiciary. 

16.  Public  Law  22  appropriating  $10,000,000 
for  defense  production  for  the  1951  fiscal 
year  is  chargeable  against  this  appropriation. 

Public  Law  45.     Approved  June  2.  1951. 

National  Defense — Fotirth  Supplemental 

H.  R.  3842:  Appropriates  for  national  de- 
fense purposes  $6,442,668,000  for  the  1961  fis- 
cal year  (which  is  $4ej»85  000  below  the 
budget  estimate)   for  the  following: 

1.  $59,323,000  for  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion; 

2  $6,379,673,000  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense of  which  (a)  $2,847,570,000  la  for  the 
Army,  (b)  $1,645,439,000  for  the  Navy,  and 
(c)   $1,886,664,000  for  the  AU-  Force: 

3,  $8,672,000  for  the  Department  cf  the  In- 
terior for  construction  by  the  Bonnerille 
Power  Administration. 

Public  Law  43.     Approved  May  31.  1981. 

Disaster  Relief— Sixth  Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  292:  Appropriates 

$25,000,000  for  the  1952  ftecal  year  for  relief 

in  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  River  areas. 

Public  Law  80.     Approved  July  18,  1951. 

Executive  and  Independent  Agencies— Eighth 
Supplemental 
H.  R.  6215:  Appropriates  for  various  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Oovernment 
$1,676,246,976  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  (which 
Is  $628,244,681  below  the  budget  estimate) 
for  the  following: 

1.  $1,334,159,250  for  various  Independent 
agencies,  of  which  (a)  $835,682,500  for  the 
General  Services  Administration.  Including 
$790,216,500  for  purchase  of  suateglc  and 
critical  materials;  (b)  $265,965,000  for  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission;  (c)  $74,945,000 
for  the  Civil  Defense  Administration;  (d) 
$116,775,000  for  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtration 
for  the  national  service  life  insurance  pro- 
gram; (e)  $30,154,000  for  the  selective  serv- 
ice program;  (f)  $4,575,000  for  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency;  (g)  $100,000  for 
the  Motor  Carrier  Claims  Commission;  (h) 
$2,543,750  for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, to  be  used  for  the  E>efense  Trans- 
porutlon  Administration;  $3,500,000  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

2.  $100,682,105  for  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, which  includes  (a)  $39,737,500  for  ex- 
penses of  defense  production  program;  and 
(b)  $60,000,000  for  maritime  activities. 

3.  $26,250,000  for  the  Department  of  State, 
to  be  iised  In  governing  occupied  areas. 

4.  $22,555,182  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, of  which  $22,500,000  is  to  be  used  for 
government  and  relief  in  occupied  areas. 

5.  $23,287,500  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
of  which  $21,287,500  is  for  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security. 

6  $6,100,000  for  the  Federal  Seciulty 
Agency. 

7.  $11,069,000  for  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, of  which  (a)  $2,286,000  Is  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation;  (b)  $964,000  is  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs;  and  (C)  $6,000,000 
Is  for  expenses  of  defense  production. 

8.  $2,059,714  for  the  Department  of  Justice, 
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9  $411 ,650  for  the  District  of  Columbia  out 
of  District  of  Columbia  revenues. 

10.  $31,775,000  for  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, of  which  (a)  $28,000,000  Is  for  the  Coast 
Ouard.  and  (b)  $400,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics. 

11  $350,000  for  the  Small  Defense  PlanU 
Administration. 

12  $1,711,250  for  the  Office  of  Defense 
Mobilization. 

13.  $2,800,000  for  Defense  Production  Ad- 
ministration. 

14  198.053,375  for  Economic  Stabilization 
Agency. 

15.  $185,000  for  the  National  Security 
Training  Commission. 

Provisos  are  Included  (a)  reducing  by  50 
percent  appropriations  in  this  bill  for  do- 
mestic informational  personnel;  (b)  reducing 
by  25  percent  all  appropriations  this  fiscal 
year  for  publicity  and  informational  per- 
sonnel for  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Vatferal  Security  Agency  but  exception  is 
made  for  those  engaged  in  the  preparation 
or  distribution  of  technical,  scientific,  or  re- 
search publications;  (c)  8p>eciflcally  excluded 
from  any  reduction  in  information  staff  made 
by  this  or  any  other  act  are  personnel  in  the 
Office  of  Defense  Mobilization  engaged  in 
Informing  the  public  atmut  the  progress  and 
purposes  of  the  defense  mobilization  pro- 
gram or  persons  in  the  agencies  assigned 
functions  under  the  Defense  Production  Act 
who  are  engaged  in  informing  the  public 
about    rules,    regulations,    and    orders. 

Public  Law  253.  Approved  November  1, 
1961. 

Veterans'  Administration — Ninth 
Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  340:  Appropriates 
$5,000,000  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  for  pay- 
ments to  beneficiaries  under  the  Service- 
men's Indemnity  Act  of  1951. 

Public  Law  169.  Approved  October  11, 
1951. 

Rehabilitation  of  Flood -Stricken  Areas — 
Tenth  Supplemental 

House  Joint  Resolution  341:  Appropriates 
$53,440,000  (Which  U  $346,560,000  below  the 
budget  estimate)  for  the  rehabilitation  of 
flood -stricken  areas  (Kansas.  Missouri.  Okla- 
homa. Illinois)  for  the  1952  fiscal  year  of 
which: 

(1)  $18,440,000  is  for  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  for  restoration  of  productive  ca- 
pacity of  farms  through  clearing  sand,  water, 
reestablishing   pastures; 

(2)  $30,000,000  Is  for  the  disaster  loan  re- 
volving fund  of  the  Farmers'  Home  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Department  of  Agriculture; 

(3)  $5,000,000  is  for  disaster  relief  activi- 
ties to  supplement  the  $25,800,000  previously 
appropriated  by  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

(4)  The  bill  also  Increases  the  limitation  on 
RFC  disaster  loans  from  $40,000,000  to  $100.- 
000.000  to  provide  funds  to  rehabilitate  busi- 
ness and  home  owners  and  extends  from  10 
to  20  years  the  time  limit  fixed  by  law  on 
loans  for  acquisition  or  construction  of  hous- 
ing (Public  Law  139.  82d  Cong.  authorl7ed 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  to 
make  advance  commitments  up  to  $200,000.- 
000  to  purchase  eligible  mortgages  of  which 
$50,000  OOO  was  reserved  for  housing  for  vic- 
tims of  the  flood  disaster.) 

The  above  funds  together  with  amounts 
already  available  through  presently  author- 
ized programs  In  existing  agencies  for  finan- 
cial aid  to  the  disaster  area,  totals  $257,- 
590.000. 

Public  Law  202.  Approved  October  24, 
1951. 

National      Defense  —  Military      Bases  — 
Eleventh  Supplemental  Appropriation 

H  R  5650:  Appropriates  $4,146,407,108 
(which  Is  $941,109,966  below  the  budget  esti- 
mate)   for  the  fiscal  year   1952.  as  follows: 

1.  $3,890,296,392  for  the  Department  of 
Defense   for    military    public    works   for    the 


following  major  activities :  (a)  $1,000,000,000 
for  the  Department  of  the  Army  for  military 
construction;  (b)  $819,096,392  for  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy  for  public  works;  (c) 
$2,071,300,000  for  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force  for  acquisition  and  construction  of  real 
property. 

2.  $245,603,000  for  various  Independent  Of- 
fices, including  the  following  major  activi- 
ties: (a)  $200,000,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunlsslon;  (b)  $1,400,000  for  the  Civil 
Service  Commission:  (c)  $43,103,000  for  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  of  which 
$25,000,000  Is  for  defense  housing. 

3  $4,250,000  for  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
for  defense  community  facilities  and  services. 

4.  $1,885,416  for  claims  and  Judgments 
rendered  agaiast  the  United  States. 

5.  $550.500^or  the  legltlative  branch  for 
contingent  expenses  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

6.  $3,635,000  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  of  which  (a)  $635,000  is  for  Indian 
Affairs;  (b)  $3,000,000  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

7.  $186,800  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture for  flood  control.  Provisos  are  In- 
cluded that  (a)  not  more  than  50  percent  of 
the  funds  apprc  prlated  by  this  act  for  em- 
ployment of  persons  engaged  In  domestic  In- 
formation functions  shall  be  used  for  that 
purpose;  (b)  Secretary  of  Defense  must 
approve  payments  for  cost-plus  contracts 
where  cost  estimates  exceed  $25,000  for  work 
within  continental  United  States. 

Public  Law  254.  Approved  November  1, 
1951. 

Permanent    Indefinite   Appropriations    for 
1952   (estimated) 

These  total  $8,874,669,207.  but  are  not  an- 
nual appropriations  by  the  Congress.  They 
are  annual  expend'tures  by  the  Federal 
Oovernment.  authorized  by  permanent  leg- 
islation. They  Include  the  following  general 
and  special  funds:  (a)  $5,800,000,000  for  in- 
terest on  public  debt;  (b)  $16,000,000  for  re- 
funds and  draw-backs  on  customs  duties; 
(c)  $4,900,705  for  interest  on  uninvested 
trust  funds;  and  (d)  $2,768,000,000  for  re- 
fund of  Internal  revenue  collections. 

Total      appropriations      by 

Congress $91,  626,  541,  716 

Savings  below  budget  esti- 
mates   4,  718,  624,  294 

Total  permanent  indefinite 
appropriations  (esti- 
mated)         8,  874,  e69,  207 

Total  national  defense  ap- 
propriations      77,  201,  739,  830 

Dtsfricf  of  Columbia 
Rent   Control 

S  1590:  Extends  the  District  of  Columbia 
rent-control  law  until  June  30,  1952,  and 
permits  rent  Increases  up  to  20  percent  above 
the  January  1,  1941,  level.  Inclusive  of  ad- 
justments already  made.  New  housing,  if 
rented  on  January  1.  1951,  will  be  frozen  as 
of  that  date.  (Public  Law  10.  approved 
March  31.  1951.  extended  the  Rent  Control 
Act  for  3  months  until  June  30.   1951.) 

Public  Law  63.     Approved  June  30,  1951. 

Settlement  of  Claims 

8.262:  Authorizes  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  settle  claims  and 
suits  up  to  $10,000  against  the  District;  adds 
a  new  section  (5)  authorizing  the  Commis- 
sioners, with  consent  of  the  corporation 
counsel,  to  compromise  a  claim  or  suit,  ex- 
clusive of  taxes  or  special  assessments,  pro- 
vided the  compromise  does  not  reduce  the 
claim  or  suit  more  than  $10,000. 

Public  Law  95.     Approved  July  31.  1951. 
Cancer  and  Malignant  Diseases 

S.  260:  Authorizes  the  Commissioners  to 
require  that  cancer,  sarcoma,  lymphoma  (in- 
cluding Hodgkln's  disease),  leukemia,  and 
all  other  malignant  growths  be  reported  to 
the  Director  of  Public  Health  of  the  DlsUict 


of  Columbia.  These  reports  will  be  kept 
confidential  except  upon  order  of  the  court 
or  upon  written  authorization  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  Public  Health.  Authorizes  the  Com- 
missioners to  prescribe  a  reasonable  penalty 
or  fine,  not  exceeding  $100.  for  the  violation 
of  any  regulations  under  this  act. 

Public  Law  83.     Approved  July  27,  1951. 

Disbursing  Office  Procedure 

S.  259:  Provides  that  the  disbursing  officer 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  disburse 
moneys  In  strict  accordance  with  vouchers 
certified  by  the  Auditor  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  holds  both  accountable  for 
their  official  acts. 

Public  Law  84.     Approved  July  30,  1951. 

Disbursing  Office  Personnel 

S.  494:  Provides  that  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  appoint  a 
deputy  disbursing  officer  and  such  assistant 
disbursing  officers  as  are  necessary. 

Public  Law  88.     Approved  July  30.  1951. 

District  of  Columbia  Hospital  Construction 

H.  R.  2094:  Authorizes  the  Federal  Works 
Administration  to  meet  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  construction  cost  of  new  nonprofit  hos- 
pital facilities  for  those  hospitals  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  do  not  partici- 
pate In  the  Hospital  Center  planned  under 
Public  Law  648.  Seventy-ninth  Congress. 

Public  Law  2211.  Approved  Octot)er  25, 
1951. 

Finance,  commerce,  and  iTidustry 
Defense  Production  Act 

8.  1717:  Amends  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950  and  the  Housing  and  Rent  Act 
of   1947   by   establishing   certain   controls: 

1.  Extends  price  and  wage  controls  through 
June  30.  1952,  with  certain  provisos: 

(a)  Ceiling  prices  on  nonagricultural  com. 
modules  cannot  be  lower  than  the  lowest 
prevailing  price  at  the  time  ceiling  Is  estab- 
lished, or  prevailing  price  between  January 
25  and  February  24,  1951; 

(b)  Roll-backs  of  nonagrlcultural  com- 
modities permitted  If  the  celling  price  either 
(1)  Is  based  on  highest  price  received  for 
material  or  service  between  January  1  and 
June  24.  1950.  and  reflects  adjustments  for 
subsequent  Increases  or  decreases  In  costs  oc- 
curring prior  to  July  26.  1951;  or  (2)  is  estab- 
lished under  regulations  Issued  prior  to  en- 
actment of  this  law; 

(c)  Slaughtering  quotas  are  banned; 

(d)  Celling  price  on  agricultural  products. 
Including  livestock,  cannot  be  set  below  90 
percent  of  price  received  by  producers,  on 
May  19.  1951. 

2.  Continues  until  June  30.  1952.  authority 
to  Issue  priorities  and  allocate  materials  for 
defense,  requisition  needed  materials  and  ac- 
quire property  by  condemnation  as  well  as 
other  means  of  transfer;  and  empowers  Oov- 
ernment agencies  to  stockpile  defense  mate- 
rials, to  establish  mineral  and  metal  produc- 
tion incentives,  to  contract  for  purchases 
and  sales  until  June  30,  1952.  and  to  use  sub- 
sidy payments  if  an  adequate  supply  of  criti- 
cal materials  from  high-cost  sources  is 
threatened. 

3.  Continues  through  June  30.  1952.  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  power  to  limit  consumer 
credit,  but  relaxes  regulation  W  for  the  ptu:- 
chase  of  new  or  used  automobiles  extending 
credit  to  18  months  with  one-third  down 
payment  required:  permits  trade-Ins  and  ex- 
tends credit  period  to  18  months:  residential 
repairs  require  10  percent  down  with  36 
months  to  pay. 

4.  Continues  rent  control  through  June 
30.  1952;  In  areas  now  controlled  rent  in- 
cr:!ases  are  allowed  up  to  20  percent  over 
levels  of  June  1947;  in  newly  designated  crit- 
ical defense  areas  rent  roll-backs  to  pre- 
Korean  levels  are  permitted  (rent  controls 
had  previously  been  extended  by  two  reso- 
lutions from  March  30  to  July  31.  1951). 

5.  Establishes  Small  I>fense  PlanU  Ad- 
ministration to  assist  small  busine 
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6.  Extends  \UQtil  Juno  30,  1853,  Import 
cocuois  on  fata,  oUa,  dairy  products,  pea- 
nuts and  rice  products. 

Public  Law  96.    Approved  July  31,  1951. 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendment 

S.  2170:  Amends  the  Defense  Production 
Act  of  1950.  as  amended,  to  permit  the  Office 
of  Price  Stabilization  to  set  up  celling  prices 
on  an  industry-wide  basis  rather  than  on  an 
Individual-seller  basis  under  a  formula  re- 
quiring that  the  ceiling  price  cannot  be  low- 
er than  the  highest  level  of  prices  prevailing 
just  before  the  issuance  of  the  regulation,  or 
the  highest  level  of  prices  prevailing  between 
January  25  and  February  24.  1951.  OPS 
must  UJte  cognizance  of  cost  Increases  up  to 
July  26,  1951,  which  are  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable. Permits  on  application  and 
showing  only  those  sijfferlng  financial  hard- 
ship to  secure  relief  whereas  under  existing 
act  any  seller  could  request  price  adjust- 
ments regardless  of  whether  he  wsis  Biistaln- 
Ing  financial  hardship. 

Passed  Senate  October  4.  1951.  Pending 
in  House. 

Defense  Housing 
S.  349:  Authorizes  the  construction  of 
housing,  community  facilities  and  services  In 
ccaxnection  with  the  national  defense  by 
providing:  (a)  $1,500,000,000  In  Govern- 
ment-insured mortgages  as  an  incentive  for 
private  construction  of  defense  housing;  (b) 
$60,000,000  in  loans  and  grants  for  the  In- 
stallation and  maintenance  of  community 
faculties,  exclusive  of  schools;  (c)  $50,000,- 
000  for  Government  construction  of  rental 
bousing  in  critical  defense  areas  but  private 
builders  would  have  90  days  in  which  to  un- 
dertake such  projects;  $15,000,000  in  loans 
for  the  production  and  distribution  of  pre- 
fabricated and  mobile  housing  with  a  limi- 
tation that  not  more  than  $500,000  shall  go 
to  one  company  or  Individual;  (e)  $10,000,- 
000  revolving  fund  for  the  acquisition  and 
improvement  of  sites  for  defense  housing 
for  resale  to  private  builders;  (f)  an  addi- 
tional 2-year  period  during  which  veterans 
will  have  the  right  to  obtain  GI  loans  at  4 
percent  interest  from  a  Government  fund 
of  $150,000,000  if  the  loans  are  not  other- 
wise available;  (g)  relaxed  credit  controls 
on  GI  housing  selling  for  $12,000  by  reduc- 
ing scale  of  down  payments  to  range  from  4 
to  8  percent  and  allowing  25  years  to  pay; 
similar  relaxation  on  nonveteran  housing 
selling  for  less  than  $12,000  with  scale  of 
down  payment  ranging  from  10  to  20  per- 
cent and  allowing  25  years  to  pay;  (h)  siis- 
pension  of  residential  credit  restrictions  un- 
der the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1960  re- 
lating to  housing  sold  at  $12,000  or  less,  or 
rented  at  $85  or  less  per  month;  relaxation 
of  credit  restrictions  on  all  other  ho\islng  in 
tfuch  a  manner  and  to  such  extent  as  the 
President  finds  necessary  to  obtain  the  pro- 
duction of  housing  needed  In  defense  and 
mllltiiry  areas. 

Note. — Additional  housing  construction  at 
military  installations  was  authorized  In  a 
aepurate  law,  providing  $1,438,480,820  for 
that  purpose.  See  Military  and  Naval  Con- 
struction Act  under  "National  Defense" 
heading  In  this  section.  See  also  "Appropri- 
ations" under  "National  Defense." 

Public  Law  139.  Approved  September  1, 
1951. 

Flood  Disaster  Housing 

House  Joint  Resolution  303:  Authorizes 
the  Federal  Governmert  to  build  temporary 
bousing  or  other  emergency  shelter  in  flood 
disaster  areas  and  relaxes  credit  regulations 
lor  Government-Insured  mortgages,  per- 
mitting 100  percent  guaranties  in  the  dis- 
aster area  Instead  of  the  customary  95  i>er- 
cent. 

PubUc  Law  107.  Approved  August  3,  1951. 
National  Rent  Control 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  39:  Extends  Na- 
tional Rent  Control  Act  for  8  months  vmtU. 
June  30.  1951. 

Public  Law  8.    Approved  March  23.  1951.    • 


National  Bent  Control        -     ■    • 
House  Joint  Resolution  378:  Extends  Na- 
tional Rent  Control  Act  additional  month 
untU  July  31.  1961. 
Public  Law  69.     Approved  June  80.  1851. 

Price  Discrimination 

S.  718:  Provides  that  In  any  proceeding 
charging  price  discrimination  under  the 
Roblnson-Patman  Act,  the  seUer  may  show 
that  his  price  differential  or  furnishing  of 
extra  facilities  was  made  In  good  faith  to 
meet  the  practices  of  a  competitor  and  this 
shall  be  a  complete  defense  unless  It  is 
proved  that  he  tnev  his  competitor's  prac- 
tices  were  unlawful. 

Passed  Senate  42  to  34  August  2.  1931. 
Pending  In  House. 

Charter  Private  Corporations 

8.  1898:  Establishes  as  congressional  policy 
to  grant  Federal  charters  to  private  corpora- 
tions under  following  conditions: 

(a)  Only  nonprofit  corporations  organized 
and  operated  for  charitable,  educational, 
patriotic,  or  civic-improvement  purposes  will 
be   awarded   a  charter   by   act   of   Congress; 

(b)  Corporations  will  not  be  chartered  un- 
til the  Department  of  Justice  has  carefully 
investigated  the  purposes  as  well  as  the  In- 
corporators; 

(c)  Private  corporations  chartered  by  act 
of  Congress  will  be  subject  to  an  annual 
audit  by  certified  public  accountants  at  the 
corporation's  expense.  The  annual  audit  will 
be  filed  with  the  General  Accounting  OfDce 
and  retained  as  a  public  record  for  at  least 
10  years,  and  the  report  of  such  audit  will 
be  made  to  the  Congress  by  General  Account- 
ing Office. 

Passed  Senate  August  9,  1951.  Pending  In 
House. 

Parcel  Post  Limitation 

8.  1335:  Amends  or  repeals  all  existing  laws 
relating  to  size  and  weight  limitation  on 
fourth-class  mail,  parcel  post,  and  reduces 
package  size  to  72  Inches  in  girth  and  length 
combined  (present.  100  Inches)  for  all  zones, 
and  lowers  the  weight  to  40  pounds  In  zones 
1  and  2;  20  pounds  in  zones  3  through  8 
(present  weight  Is  70  pounds  for  all  zones). 
The  new  limitations  do  not  apply  to  parcels 

(a)  addressed  to  any  third-  or  fourth -class 
office  or  to  rural  areas;  or  (b)  mailed  at  any 
third-  or  fourth-class  office  or  on  any  rural 
or  star  route;  or  (c>  containing  baby  fowl, 
live  plants,  trees,  shrubs,  or  agricultural 
commodities  (not  Including  manufactured 
products  thereof) ;  or  (d)  to  books  which  do 
not  contain  advertising. 

Public  Law  199.  Approved  October  24. 
1951. 

Xzport  Controls 

House  Joint  Resolution  197:  Kxtcnds  un- 
til June  30,  1953.  President's  authority  to 
control  exports  by  limiting  shipments  of 
scarce  materials;  by  channeling  exports  to 
countries  where  needs  are  greatest  and 
where  our  foreign  policy  and  national  econ- 
omy win  best  be  served. 

Public  Law  33.    Approved  May  16,  1951. 

Pur  Labeling 

H.  R.  2321:  Requires  mandatory  labeling  of 

fur  articles  and  Invoicing  of  furs  moving  in 

Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  show  (a) 

name  of  the  animal  that  produced  the  fur; 

(b)  the  country  of  origin;  (c)  whether  the 
fur  has  been  dyed,  bleached,  or  Is  composed 
of  inferior  pieces  such  as  paws,  talis,  or  waste 
fur.  Permits  retailers  to  substitute  own 
label  for  that  of  the  manufacturer,  Jobber, 
or  wholesaler,  but  record  of  such  subetitu- 
tlon  mvist  be  kept  for  3  years;  failure  to  label 
properly  and  maintain  required  records  Is  an 
unfair  method  of  competition  under  the 
Federal  Trade  Conmolsslon  Act;  penalty  for 
lack  of  records  U  $100  fine  for  each  day  of 
violation. 

•  Public  Law  110.    Approved  August  8,  1961. 


Cooperative  Bank  Debentures 
S.  2085:  Authorizes  national  banks  and 
State  member  banks  cf  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  receive  commissions  on  the  sale  of 
debentures  Issued  by  the  Central  Bank  for 
Coofjeratlves  as  they  do  on  the  sale  of  other 
bonds. 

Public  Law  305.     Approved  April  8,   1960. 

Bank  Mergers 

S.  2128:  KBtablishes  the  terms  for  a  merger 
of  two  or  more  national  banking  aasociaticms 
and  for  a  merger  of  State  banks  with  na- 
tional banking  associations  and  provides 
that  only  the  dissenting  stockholders  of  the 
absorbed  bank  may  demand  cash  value  lor 
their  shares. 

Public  Law  530.     Approved  July  14,   1962. 

Revenue  Act  of  1961 
H    R.  4473:  Provides  total  sddlUonal  rer- 
enue  of  $5  681,000.000  annually  ($2.280  000.- 
000   frcwn    individual    Incom*   taxes.    $2,207.- 
000.000  from  corporation  taxes,  and  $1,204.- 
OOO.oeOfrom  excise  taxes)  by:  (a)  Increasing 
Indlvldal  Income  taxes  by  11  percent  on  the 
first    $2,000   and    11*4    percent    above   $2,000. 
effective   November    1.    1951:     (b>    Increasing 
normal  corporation  tai  by  8  percent  to  62 
percent,   retroactive    to   April    1,    1961,   and 
limits  combined  corporate  normal  and  excess 
profits  tax  to  88  perosnt:    (c»   Increasing  ex- 
cise  taxes  on   alcoholic    beveratrea,   smoking 
tobacco,    gasoline,    automc  biles,     niunerous 
electric  appliances  except  washing  machines 
and  vacuum  cleaners,  all  effective  Nc%emb«r 
1,   IftSl;   (d)    imposing  a  new  lO-percent  tax 
on  all  money  wagered  and  a  150  occupational 
tax  on  those  engaged  In  wagering  but  pari- 
mutuel  Installations  are  exempt;    (e)    sub- 
jecting a  percentage  of  the  Income  of  mutual 
savings  banks  and  building  and  loan  associ- 
ations, and  the  undistributed  income  of  co- 
operatives to  corporation  tax,  but  patronag* 
dividends  and  refunds  by  rtiral  electric  co- 
operatives and  certain  mutual  msnrance  com- 
panies are   exempted;    (f)    modifying    prcrrl- 
slons  of  the  corporate  excess-profits  tMX  by 
lowering  the  present  86-psrccnt  exempt  base 
to  83  percent  of  the  average  earnings  of  th« 
best  3  out  of  the  4-ysar  period  1946  through 
1949.  but  allowing  special  hardablp  exemp- 
tions for  certain  newer  corporations  wboM 
earnings  In  the  base  period  were  low  and 
setting  effective  date  as  July  1.  1951;  (g)  Uk- 
creaslng  the  rale  on  long-term  capital  gains 
1   percent  to  2d  percent   but   limiting  coal 
royalty    Income   for   capital    gain    purposes. 
The  law  reduces  revenue  yields  by  (a)  in- 
creasing some  percentage  depletion  rates  and 
extending  depletion  allowances  to  cover  coal, 
asbestos,  sand,  gravel,  sodium  chloride:    (b) 
providing  some  Income-splitting  advantages 
for   an   unmarried   head  of   borisehold:    (c) 
taxing   owner   of   an   interest   in   a   family 
partnership  regardless  of  the  method  of  ac- 
quisition;  (d)   providing  that  proceeds  from 
sale  of  a  residence  shall   not   be  treated   as 
Income   except   as  It   exceeds  the   purchase 
price  of  a  new  residence;  (e)  removing  pres- 
ent limit  of  5  percent  on  deductions  for  medi- 
cal expenses  for  taxpayers  65  years  of  age  or 
over:  (f )  allowing  regular  $600  exemption  to 
be  taken  for  dependents  whose  earnings  are 
leas  than  $600  per  year;    <g)   continuing  to 
January  1.  1954.  the  existing  exemption  from 
income  tax  on  the  pay  of  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  serving  in  Korea;   (h)    abating 
any  income  tax  that  may  be  due  from  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  who  died  in  combat, 
or  who  Is  hospitalized  as  a  result  of  wounds; 
(1)  providing  that  no  State  may  be  deprived 
of  Federal  grant-in-aid  payments  becaxise  of 
State  law  which  permits  public  access  to  lists 
containing  names  of  persons  receiving  such 
assistance.  If  the  State  law  prohibits  the  uss 
of  such  Information  for  commercial  or  pollV- 
Ical  purposes. 

Public    L>aw    183.     Approved    Octol>cr    20, 
1961. 
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Excess  Profits 

H.  R.  4014:  Extends  the  time  for  corpora- 
tions to  file  excess  profits  tax  statements 
from  September  15  to  November  15,  1951; 
grants  Secretary  of  Treasury  aubpena  powers 
in  cases  Involving  the  denial  or  revocation 
of  Industrial   alcohol  permits. 

Public  Law  145.  Approved  September  14. 
1951. 

Tax  Exemption 

H.  R.  3590:  Exempts  gain  realized  from  In- 
voluntary conversion  of  property  from  In- 
come tax  where  (1)  taxpayer  purchases  re- 
placement property  before  he  receives  the 
proceeds  from  the  converted  property;  or 
(2)  where  a  part  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
converted  property  Is  used  to  pay  off  its  In- 
debtedness; and  (3)  eliminates  present  re- 
quirement that  proceeds  from  the  converted 
property  must  be  traced  Into  the  replace- 
ment property. 

Public  Law  251.  Approved  October  81, 
1951. 

Suspend  Copper  Tax 

H  R  3336:  Suspends  the  4-cent8-a-pound 
import  tax  on  copper,  copper-bearing  ores 
and  concentrates,  and  the  3-cents-a-pound 
tax  on  various  articles  containing  copper  so 
long  as  the  average  monthly  market  price 
of  copper  is  24  cents  or  more  a  pound.  The 
tax  suspension  applies  to  articles  entered 
for  consumption,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
bouse  for  consumption  during  the  period 
beginning  April  1,  1951,  and  ending  February 
15.  1953.  or  at  the  end  of  the  present  emer- 
gency, but  If  during  that  period  the  aver- 
age market  price  of  electrolytic  copper  de- 
livered Connecticut  Valley,  has  been  below 
24  cents  per  pound  for  one  calendar  month, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  within  15  days  after 
the  end  of  that  month,  shall  advise  the 
President,  and  the  President  shall  by  procla- 
mation, not  later  than  20  days  after  he  has 
been  advised,  revoke  the  tax  suspension. 

Public  Law  38.     Approved  May  22,  1951. 

Savings  Bonds 

H  R  2268:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  th#i 
Treasury  to  provide  a  convenient  method  o 
handling  the  maturity  of  series  E  United 
States  bonds  by  either  (a)  paying  holder 
cash,  according  to  the  original  terms  of  the 
contract;  or  (b)  permitting  holder  to  retain 
present  bond  up  to  an  additional  10  years 
after  original  maturity  at  the  same  rate  of 
Interest:  or  (c)  permitting  holder  to  ex- 
change txind  for  a  ctirrent  income  savings 
bond  of  series  G  in  authorized  denomina- 
tions. 

Public  Law  12.     Approved  March  26,  1851. 
Gasoline  Tax  Deduction 

H  R  136:  Permits  gasoline  consumers  to 
deduct  for  Federal  Income-tax  purposes,  be- 
ginning in  the  1951  tax  year  State  taxes  on 
gasoline  or  other  motor-vehicle  fuels  Im- 
posed on  wholesalers  and  passed  on  to  con- 
sumers. • 

Public  Law  29.     Approved  May  12.  1851. 

Military  Gift  ImporUtlon 

H.  R.  2141:  Extends  for  2  years  the  law 
Which  permits  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
on  duty  abroad  to  return  bona  fide  gifts, 
not  exceeding  $50  In  value,  without  pay- 
ment of  customs  duties,  charges,  or  exac- 
tions, or  internal  revenue  taxes. 

Public  Law  1.    Approved  February  21,  1051. 
Refund  Estate  Taxes 

H.  R.  2654:  Extends  until  January  1.  1952, 
the  authority  to  refund  any  additional  Fed- 
eral estate  tax  overpaid,  if  the  overpayment 
resulted  from  the  tax  exemption  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  were  killed 
in  action  or  who  died  of  wounds  or  dis- 
ease incurred  In  line  of  duty  between  De- 
cember 7.  1941.  and  January  1,  1947. 

Public  Law  34.     Approved  May  17,  1951. 
Suspend  Scrap  Tax 

H  R  3181:  Continues  suspension  for  an- 
other year  until  June  30,  1952,  of  the  Im- 


port tax  on  scrap  metal  which  ranges  from 
37  »4  cents  per  ton  on  ferrous  to  three-quar- 
ters cent  per  pound  on  zinc,  20  cents  per 
pound  on  magnesium,  214  cents  per  pound 
on  lead,  2  cents  per  pound  on  copper  and 
1^  cents  per  pound  on  aluminum. 

Public  Law  66.    Approved  June  30,  1951. 

Estate,  Gift  Tax  Changes 
BR.  2084:  Clarifies  and  simplifies  certain 
provisions  of  estate  and  gift  tax  laws,  relat- 
ing to  the  power  to  determine  the  manner 
in  which  the  property  of  another  shall  be 
disposed,  by  repealing  certain  technical  pro- 
visions enacted  In  1942.  and  establishes 
standards  on  rules  to  determine  taxability. 
Public  Law  58.    Approved  June  28,  1951. 

Admissions  Tax  I^emption 

H.  R.  4601:  Exempts  members  of  Armed 
Forces  from  Federal  admissions  tax  when 
admitted  free  of  charge  to  sporting  events, 
movlng-plcture  theaters,  or  any  other  pltu^e 
subject  to   admissions  tax. 

Public  Law  124.  Approved  August  24, 
1951. 

Panama  Canal  Income  Tax 

H.  R.  3804:  Eliminates  the  retroactive  pro- 
Vision  Of  the  1950  Revenue  Act  affecting 
Federal  employee  in  the  Canal  Zone  by 
making  the  tax  apply  to  compensation  re- 
ceived in  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1950.  instead  of  beginning  De- 
cember   31,    1949. 

Public  Law  82.    Approved  July  23,  1951. 
lYansfer  of  DUtllled  Spirits 

House  Joint  Resolution  73:  Permits  any 
necessary  national  emergency  transfers  of 
distilled  spirits  and  allows  heretofore  au- 
thorized tax-free  removals  to  be  made  to 
and  from  industrial  alcohol  establishments 
if  the  spirits  are  160  proof;  provides  that 
upon  such  transfer  any  liens  for  sales  or 
otherwise  shall  be  transferred  to  the  prem- 
ises of  the  transferee,  except  where  spirits 
are  transferred  to  an  Internal-revenue 
bonded  warehouse;  and  authorizes  the  Sec- 
re*,ary  of  Treasury  temporarily  to  exempt 
proprietors  of  aistlllerles  from  statutory  re- 
quirements except  payment  of  taxes. 

Public  Law  76.     Approved  July  n,  1951. 

Tax  on  Blended  Whiskies 

H.  R.  2745:  Exempts  from  rectification  tax 
blended  whiskies  and  brandies  not  under 
80  proof;  existing  exemption  limited  to  whis- 
kies and  brandies  not  under  90  proof. 

Public  Law  161.  Approved  October  10, 
1951. 

Foreign  relationa 

Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 

H.  R.  1612:  (1)  Extends  untU  June  12. 
1953.  the  authority  of  the  President  to  nego- 
tiate trade  agreements  through  the  mutual 
exchange  of  goods;  (2)  reestablishes  the 
peril -point  system,  adopted  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  which  requires  the  President  to 
report  his  reasons  to  Congress  if  he  fails  to 
follow  the  Tariff  Commission's  recommen- 
dations on  Import  duties  on  goods  which 
might  cause  Injury  to  our  domestic  indus- 
try manufacturing  competitive  goods;  (3) 
requires  an  escape  clause  In  all  future  agree- 
mentf  and  directs  the  President,  as  soon 
as  practicable,  to  insert  an  escape  clause 
in  all  existing  agreements;  (4)  provides  for 
the  Busjjension  or  withdrawal  of  tariff  con- 
cessions to  Communist  areas;  (5)  limits  the 
ImpKirts  of  perishable  farm  commodities 
under   certain   circumstances. 

Public  Law  50.     Approved  June   16,   1951. 

Aid  to  India 

8  872:  Provides  $190,000,000  emergency 
credit  aid  to  India  for  the  primary  purpose 
of  obtaining  food  to  relieve  famine.  Of  the 
$190,000,000  credit,  not  less  than  $100,000,- 
000  is  to  be  made  available  from  ECA  funds 
appropriated  for  fiscal  1951;  $90,000,000  is 
to  be  made  available  from  any  balance  of 
such  funds  unallotted  and  unobligated  as 
of  June  30,  1951,  and.  If  Insufficient,  th$ 


balance  Is  to  be  obtained  by  Treasury  pur- 
chase of  ECA  notes.  Credit  terms  are  to  be 
the  same  as  those  for  Marshall  plan  loans 
with  payment  extended  over  a  period  of  33 
to  35  years.  Interest  rate  of  2\^  percent,  and 
a  grace  period  of  6  to  8  years  before  any 
principal  payments  are  due.  The  terms  in- 
clude provision  for  partial  repayment  by 
transfer  to  the  United  States  of  certain 
critical  materials  not  available  in  this  coun- 
try. Interest  pajrments  by  India,  as  might 
be  agreed  upon  for  the  first  5  years  up  to 
$5,000,000  are  to  be  held  In  a  special  ac- 
count for  educational,  scientific,  and  philan- 
thropic purposes  in  India.  Assistance  to 
India  may  be  terminated  by  the  President 
whenever  he,  or  Congress  by  conctirrent  res- 
olution, deems  assistance  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

mabllc  Law  48.     Approved  June  15,  1951. 

Friendship 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 1 :  Reaffirms 
the  friendship  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  for  all  peoples  of  the  world.  Including 
specifically  the  peoples  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  requests  the  Soviet  Government  to  in- 
form its  people  of  the  text  of  the  resolution. 

Adopted  unanimously  May  4, 1951;  adopted 
amended  by  House  June  4,  1951;  conference 
ref>ort  adopted  June  20,  1951. 
Communist  China 

Senate  Resolution  35:  Requests  that  the 
United  Nations  should  immediately  declare 
Communist  China  an  aggressor  In  Korea. 

Adopted  unanimously,  January  23.  1951. 

Communist  China  In  U.  N. 

Senate  Resolution  36:  Declares  sense  of 
Senate  that  Communist  China  should  not  be 
admitted  to  membership  in  United  Nations 
as  the  representative  of  the  Government  of 
China.  (House  of  Representatives  adopted 
similar  resolution,  H.  Res.  96.  May  15,  1951.) 

Adopted,  91  to  0.  January  23.  1951. 

Protest  to  Czechs 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  140:  Ex- 
presses Indignation  over  the  arrest  and  con- 
viction of  William  N.  Oatls,  American  citizen 
and  bureau  chief  of  the  Associated  Press,  by 
the  Czechoslovaklan  Government  for  "es- 
pionage"; requests  that  the  executive  agen- 
cies take  all  possible  action  to  bring  about 
his  release;  and  approves  termination  of  all 
commercial  relations  with  Czechoslovakia 
until  Oatls  is  freed.  House  adopted  August 
14,  1951. 

Adopted,  81  to  0,  August  23,  1951. 

Korean  Relief 

House  Joint  Resolution  281 :  Expresses  the 
hop)e  that  Americans  will  respond  generously 
to  the  appeal  of  American  Relief  for  Korea, 
Inc.,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  set  aside 
as  soon  as  practicable  a  period  of  at  least  1 
month  for  special  clothing  collection  ap- 
peal for  relief  of  the  refugees  In  Korea. 

Public  Law  138.  Approved  August  81, 
1951. 

Mailing  Privileges 

S.  855 :  Provides  for  free  transmission  of 
official  mall  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
of  nations  serving  with  or  under  United  Na- 
tions military  commands  with  which  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  are  serv- 
ing. The  official  mall,  not  exceeding  4  pounds 
in  weight,  must  have  been  addressed  within 
these  commands  for  delivery  within  the 
United  States. 

Passed  Senate  June  21.  1951.  Pending  in 
Bouse. 

International  Children's  Fund 

S.  2079 :  Authorizes  an  appropriation  of 
$12,000,000  for  contributions  to  the  United 
Nations  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund  for  the  1952  fiscal  year,  to  continue 
world-wide  operation  of  health  training  pro- 
grams, mass  health  programs,  and  disease 
control  In  Asia,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin 
America,  as  well  as  continue  emergency  re« 
lief  in  certain  European  and  Near  East  areas. 
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Contributions  by  the  United  States  thus  far 
amount  to  $75,000,000. 

Passed  Senate  October  1.  1951.  Pending 
in  House. 

Ships  Sales  to  South  Korea 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  104:  Authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  within  1  year 
from  date  of  enactment,  to  sell  up  to  50,000 
tons  of  Tjnlted  States  war-built  coastal  ves- 
sels to  the  Government  of  South  Korea. 

Passed  Senate  October  1,  1951. 
Diplomatic  PrlvUegea 

8. 2042 :  Authorizes  the  President  to  ex- 
tend to  representatives  on  the  Council  of  the 
Orgrnlzatlon  of  American  States  the  same 
diplomatic  privileges  and  Immunities  now 
authorized  by  law  to  forel^:n  envoys  In  the 
United  States;  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
privileges  are  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  are  subject  to  corresponding  condi- 
tions and  obligations. 

Public  Law  486.    Approved  July  10,  1952. 

J  End  War  With  Germany 

•  House  Joint  Resolution  289:  Formally  ter- 
minates the  state  of  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Germany,  declared  by  Congress 
on  December  11,  1941,  and  provides  that  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  nationals  which  were  acquired  by  the 
unconditional  surrender  of  Germany  on  May 
8.  1945,  remain  unchanged. 

Public  Law  181.  Approved  October  19, 
1951. 

Display  United  States  Flag 

S.  2039:  ProhlblU  the  display  of  flags  of 
International  organizations  or  other  nations 
In  equal  or  superior  prominence  to  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  except  that  the  flag  of 
the  United  Nations  may  be  placed  In  a  posi- 
tion of  superior  prominence  at  the  headquar- 
ters of  the  United  Nations  or  where  an  ofll- 
clal  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  Is  In 
progress.  Violation  Is  punishable  by  a  pen- 
alty of  S250  fine  and  6  months  In  Jail. 

Passed  Senate  October  19,  1951.  Pending 
In  House. 

Foreign  Decorations 

S.  2165:  Prohibits  the  acceptance  by  an 
officer  of  the  United  States  of  any  present 
or  decoration  piesented  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment unless  It  has  been  tendered  through 
the  Department  of  State  after  authorization 
by  Congress. 

Passed  Senate  October  19,  1951.  Pending 
In  House. 

General  government 

Readjust  Postal  Rates — Annual  Leave 

S.  1046:  Increases  postal  revenues  by  about 
•117,000,000  first  year,  1121,000.000  the  sec- 
ond 3rear,  and  $125,000,000  the  third  year  by 
(a)  raising  postal-card  rate  from  1  to  2  cents 
and  drop-letter  rate  from  1  to  2  cents  both 
effective  February  1,  1952;  (b)  raising  sec- 
ond-class rate  (newspapers  and  magazines) 
by  10  percent  annually  each  year  for  3  years 
effective  April  1,  1952,  but  exempts  publica- 
tions by  nonprofit  organizations  and  those 
designed  for  classroom  or  religious  instruc- 
tion; (c)  raising  minimum  rate  for  third- 
class  bulk  taailings  from  1  to  1 V^  cents  effec- 
tive July  1,  1953,  but  exempts  from  increase 
mailings  of  certain  nonprofit  organizations; 
(d)  raising  special-delivery  rate  from  15  to 
20  cents.  Another  section  of  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  graduated  system  of  annual  and 
sick  leave  for  Government  employees,  allow- 
ing annual  leave  ranging  from  13  to  26  days 
based  on  years  of  service;  and  up  to  13  days' 
sick  leave  annually. 

Public  Law  233.  Approved  October  30, 
1951. 

Postal   Employees  Pay   Increase 

S.  355:  Authorizes  pay  increases  from  $400 
to  $800  annually  for  all  postal  employees  In 
the  field  service  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment retroactive  to  July  1,  1951,  with  fourth- 
class  postmasters  to  be  increased  not  more 
tiianx  30  percent  of  their  present  salary;  and 


hourly  employees  to  be  Increased  20  cents 
an  hour  over  their  present  compensation; 
eliminates  the  first  two  grades  In  the  auto- 
matic grades,  and  advances  by  two  grades 
all  those  entering  the  service  on  or  after 
Jioly  1,  1946,  who  have  not.  throiigh  previous 
legislation,  been  advanced  one  or  two  grades 
but  In  cases  where  employees  have  advanced 
one  grade,  they  would  receive  a  one-grade 
promotion. 
Public    Law   204.    Approved   October    24, 

1951. 

Civil  Service 

S.  216:  Permits  secretaries  and  law  clerks 
who  have  served  4  years  to  any  Justice  or 
Judge  of  the  United  States,  and  whose  sepa- 
ration from  the  service  Is  Involuntary  and 
without  prejudice,  to  acqxilre  upon  passing 
a  noncompetitive  examination,  a  classified 
clTll-servlce  status  for  transfer  to  a  position 
in  the  classified  civil-service  if  the  transfer 
Is  obtained  within  1  year  trom  the  date  of 
separation. 

PubUc  Law  407.     Approved  June  34.  1952. 

Reorganize  RFC 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  proposing  a 
reorganization  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  by  (a)  establishing  Office  of 
Administrator  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate; 
(b)  abolishing  present  Board  and  transfers 
functions  to  the  Administrator;  (c)  ap- 
pointment by  the  President  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  of  Office  of  Depxrty  Ad- 
ministrator; (d)  prohibits  other  employ- 
ment by  the  Administrator  or  the  Deputy 
Administrator;  (e)  establishes  Loan  Policy 
Board,  all  ex  officio  members.  Administrator 
as  Chairman.  Deputy  Administrator  as  Vice 
Chairman,  Secretary  of  Treasury,  Secretary 
of  Conamerce.  one  other  member  designated 
by  the  President  from  among  the  officers  of 
the  United  States  who  are  required  to  be  ap- 
];>ointed  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate; (f )  granting  and  denial  of  loans  will  be 
governed  by  Loan  Policy  Board;  (g)  pro- 
viding that  all  applications  for  loans  in  ex- 
cess of  $100,000  are  to  be  considered  by  a 
board  of  review,  to  be  made  up  of  five  per- 
sons designated  by  the  Administrator  from 
among  personnel  of  the  Corporation. 

(Note. — Resolution  (S.  Res.  76 — Capehart) 
disapproving  p\s\n  defeated  41  to  83  April  13, 
1951.     Plan  became  effective  April  80,  1961.) 

Government  Employment 
8.  15:  Prohibits  collection  of  a  fee  by  a 
private  employment  agency  from  a  person 
for  referring  his  naoie  to  an  executive  de- 
partment or  agency  unless  such  a  service  has 
been  requested  In  writing  by  tlie  department 
or  agency.  Penalty  of  $1,000  fine  or  Impris- 
onment of  1  year  for  conviction. 

Public  Law  141.  Approved  September  13, 
1951. 

Administrative  Rules  Commission 
S.  17:  Establishes  an  Administrative  Rules 
Commission  consisting  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, an  assl.st&nt  attorney  general,  head  of 
an  independent  agency,  the  chief  Judge  of 
the  Judicial  circuits,  the  dean  of  a  law.  school, 
and  a  practicing  lawyer,  to  formulate  and 
transmit  to  the  Attorney  General  for  report 
to  Congress  general  rules  of  practice  and 
procedure  for  agencies,  including  forms  and 
appropriate  rules  respecting  Judicial  proceed- 
ings for  the  enforcement  or  review  of  agency 
action.  The  rules  of  practice  and  procedure 
are  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress,  within 
30  days  of  the  beginning  of  a  cession  and, 
unless  disapproved  by  concurrent  resolution, 
shall  become  effective  10  days  after  the  ad- 
jotimment  sine  die  of  that  particular  ses- 
sloii. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1951,  Pending  In 
House. 

Postal  Service 

S.  759 :  Extends  benefits  now  enjoyed  by 
star-route  contractors  to  screen  vehicle 
postal  contractors  by  authorizing  the  Post- 


master General  to  renew  any  screen-vehicle 
conuact  for  an  additional  4-year  term  at  the 
rate  prevailing  at  the  end  of  the  contract 
term;  permits  readjustment  oi  the  compen- 
sation of  the  screen -vehicle  contractor  for 
increased  or  decreased  compensation  costs 
occasioned  by  changed  conditions  occurring 
during  the  contract  term.  In  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  applies  to  star-route  contractors. 
Screen  vehicle  contract  operation  Involves 
carrying  mall  to  and  from  post  offices  to 
railroad  stations,  boat  landings,  etc.  and 
requires  special  equipment  suitable  for  such 
service. 

Public  Law  262.  Approved  February  29, 
1952. 

Rules  of  Evidence 

H.  R.  4106:  Amends  United  States  Code  to 
permit  evidence  to  be  inUoduced.  whether 
tbe  original  Is  in  existence  or  not.  of  pho- 
tographic, photostatic,  microfilm,  microcard. 
miniature  photographic,  or  other  process, 
which  accurately  reproduces  the  original. 

Public  Law  129.    Approved  August  28,  1951. 

Protect  Congressional  Witnesses 

5.  1390:  Amends  sections  1505  and  3486  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code  to  mslie  It 
a  violation  of  law  for  any  officer  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  both  civilian  and  rail. tar y, 
to  dismiss  or  discipline  a  Government  em- 
ployee for  testifying  before  a  committee  of 
Congress. 

Passed  Senate  July  2S,  1951.  Pending  in 
Hoxree. 

Secret   Service 

H.  R.  2395:  Broadens  the  basic  authority 
of  the  United  States  Secret  Service  by  writ- 
ing Into  substantive  law  certain  authority 
now  exsrclaed  by  the  Secret  Service  and  sup- 
plementary existing  law  by  providing:  (a) 
that  persons  who  fraudulently  alter,  defac*. 
or  mutilate  United  States  coins  or  foreign 
coins  In  circulation  as  money  In  the  United 
States,  or  who  pass  such  coins,  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  a  fine  up  to  $2,000  or  Imprisonment 
up  to  5  years,  or  both;  (b>  that  persons  who 
design,  engrave,  print,  clrcTilate,  or  use  any 
profeaslooal  card,  notice,  circular,  or  adver- 
tisement Imitating  an  obligation  cr  security 
of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined  up  to 
$500;  (C)  that  persons  who  make  or  possess 
likenesses  of  coins  shall  be  fined  up  to  $100; 
and  (d)  authorialQt;  the  Secret  Service,  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  to  protect  the  President  and  his 
immediate  family.  President-elect,  and  Vice 
President  at  bU  request;  execute  wsrranu 
Issued  under  authority  of  United  States; 
carry  firearms;  offer  and  pay  rewards  lead- 
ing  toward    the    apprehension    of   criminals. 

Public  Law  79.     Approved  July  16,  1951. 
Condemnation  Suits 

6.  1958  Amends  subdivision  of  the  general 
rules  ca  practice  and  procedure  In  United 
States  district  courts  to  provide  that  parties 
to  a  condemnation  suit  may.  on  demand,  re- 
quest a  jury  trial  on  the  issue  of  what  Is  just 
compensation  under  a  condemnation  pro- 
ceeding. Under  eilsttng  law  the  Supreme 
Court  submitted  on  May  1.  1981.  a  rule  (rule 
71)  which  abolUhed  the  right  to  Jury  trial 
In  condemnation  proceedlntrs  and  permitting 
it  only  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 

Passed  Senate  August  9.  1951.  Pending  In 
House. 

Government  Employees'  Pay  Increase 

8.622:  Provides  an  Increase,  effective  July 
1.  1951.  of  10  percent  or  $800.  whichever  Is 
less,  with  a  minimum  of  $300.  tn  the  rates  of 
compensation  for  certain  employees  of  the 
Federal  Government.  b\it  does  not  cover 
postal  employees  who  are  provided  for  under 
other  legislation.  The  increase*  apply:  i  a) 
to  the  entrance  salary  grade  for  all  classified 
employees:  (b)  to  the  basic  compensation 
for  Foreign  Service  officers,  phj^lclans.  den- 
tists, nurses,  and  other  employees  In  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  In  the 
Veterans'   Administration;    (c)    and   to   Um 
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groes  s^artes  of  legislative  employees,  but 
excludes  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  The  aggregate  amciunt 
of  the  basic  allotment  for  each  Senator's 
office  is  Increased  by  10  percent  but  there  is 
no  automatic  salary  increase  for  employees 
in  the  office  of  a  Senator  or  Congressman. 

Public  Law  201.  Approved  October  24, 
1951. 

Modify  Bankruptcy  Act 

E  R  3292:  Amends  section  65  of  the  Bank- 
auptcy  Att  by  providing  that  the  first  cred- 
itors' meeting  after  adjudication  of  bank- 
ruptcy shall  be  not  less  than  10  days  nor 
more  than  30  days  after  the  adjudication .  and 
that  the  meeting  shall  be  at  a  place  within 
the  Judicial  district  reasonably  convenient  to 
the  parties  In  interest. 

PubUc  Law  32.     Approved  May  16.  1951. 
Transporting  Obscene  Matter 

fl.  17:  Adds  to  the  existing  prohibition 
against  transportation  in  Interstate  com- 
merce of  obscene  matter  by  the  malls  or  com- 
mon carrier  for  commercial  purposes,  a  simi- 
lar prohibition  against  such  transport  by 
any  person  In  a  private  conveyance.  The 
prohibition  applies  to  books,  pamphlets, 
pictures,  films,  recordings,  electrical  tran- 
scriptions, or  any  other  matter  of  Indecent 
or  Imznoral  character,  and  a  $5  000  fine  or 
Imprlsoiiment  of  5  years  is  provided  for  vio- 
lation. 

Passed  Senate  Jantiary  29.  1951.  Pending 
in  House. 

Notice  to  Creditors 

H  R.  1746:  Amends  section  58  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  provide  that  In  addition 
to  publication  of  notices  to  creditors,  the 
clerk  of  the  court  must  mall  such  notices 
and  certified  copies  of  every  court  order  in 
the  proceedings  to  the  local  collector  of  in- 
ternal revenue,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  the  Comptroller  General,  and 
In  the  case  of  a  debt  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  a  notice  also  must  be 
m.illed  to  the  bead  of  the  agency  Involved. 

Public  Law  71.     Approved  July  3,  1951. 
Mailing  Obscene  Matter 

B.  34:  Broadens  existing  law  prohibiting 
the  mailing  of  obscene  matter  to  cover  the 
mailing  of  all  obscene,  lewd.  Indecent  matter. 
Existing  law  limits  the  ban  to  letters,  packets, 
or  packages  containing  obscene  matter. 

Passed  Senate  January  29.  1951.  Pending 
In  House. 

Post  Office  Department  Checks 

8.  1411 :  Authorizes  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  Issue  duplicate  checks  without  re- 
quiring bond  when  checks  of  the  Post  Office 
Department  are  lost  while  in  the  custody  of 
the  United  States  or  without  fault  of  the 
owner. 

Public  Law  276.  Approved  March  10,  1952. 
Drug  Prescription  Safeguards 

H.  R.  3298:  Amends  the  Federal  Food, 
Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  bar  the  sale  with- 
out prescription  of  certain  barbiturates,  nar- 
cotics, and  new  experimental  drugs  and  to 
relieve  retail  pharmacists  from  unnecessary 
restrictions  with  regard  to  drugs  sold  for 
use  without  the  supervision  of  a  ph3^1clan 
by  (1)  providing  a  statutory  definition  of 
certain  prescription  drugs  and  prohibiting 
their  sale  without  a  prescription;  (2)  per- 
mitting oral  prescription  by  a  physician  for 
all  drugs;  (3)  permitting  refilling  of  a  pre- 
scription, without  reauthorization  by  physi- 
cian, for  drugs  which  are  not  dangerous. 

Public  Law  215.    Approved  October  26,  1951. 

Administrative  Procedure  Changes 

8.  1770 :  Subjects  to  the  requirements  of 
the  Administrative  Procedure  Act,  all  ad- 
ministrative and  Judicial  procedures  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1946, 
Sugar  Control  Extension  Act  of  1947,  Housing 
and  Rent  Acts  of  1947  and  1948,  Rubber  Act 
of  1948,  Defense  Production  Act  oi  1950,  In- 


ternational Wheat  Agreement  Act  of  1949, 
Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  and  others  which 
were  exempt. 

Passed  Senate  October  11,  1951.  Pending 
In  House. 

Personnel  Selection 

S.  1135:  Authorizes  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  make  certain  changes  In  Its  oper- 
ations which  will  provide  a  nvore  effective 
method  of  selection  of  persons  for  positions 
in  the  competitive  civil  service,  establish 
standards  for  personnel  operations,  and  pro- 
vide a  systematic  transfer  plan  for  Federal 
employees. 

Passed  Senate  October  19,  1951.  Fending 
In  House. 

Transfer  Government  Jobs 

S.  2251 :  Authorize  the  Administrator  of 
Genera!  Services  to  transfer  over  a  period 
of  3  years  50,000  Government  positions  now 
located  within  20  miles  of  the  White  House, 
to  locations  beyond  160  miles  from  the  White 
House,  under  a  permanent  decentrallxatlon 
prc>gram.  Not  more  than  50  positions  in 
any  one  agency  may  be  transferred  unless 
approval  is  obtained  from  the  proper  Sen- 
ate and  House  committees. 

PasKMl  Senate  October  19,  1961.  Pending 
in  House. 

Additional  Judgeships 

S.  1200:  Provides  for  the  creation  of  2 
additional  circuit  coxirt  Judgeships  and  18 
permanent  and  3  temporary  district  court 
Judgeships  as  follows:  One  circuit  court 
Judgeship  for  the  fifth  circuit  and  one  for 
the  ninth  circuit;  permanent  district  court 
Judgeships  for  (a)  the  southern  district  of 
California,  (b)  Colorado,  (c)  Delaware,  (d) 
the  southern  district  of  Florida,  (e)  the 
northern  district  of  Georgia,  (f)  the  north- 
em  and  southern  districts  of  Indiana,  (g) 
Nevada,  (b)  the  eastern,  middle,  and  west- 
em  districts  of  North  Carolina,  (1)  the  north- 
ern district  of  Ohio,  (J)  the  eastern  district 
of  Pennsylvania,  (k)  the  western  district 
of  Tennessee.  (1)  the  eastern  district  of 
Texas,  (m)  the  eastern  district  of  Virginia, 
(n)  the  western  district  of  Washington,  and 
(o)  Alaska.  The  present  temporary  Judge- 
ships for  the  southern  dUtrict  of  Texas,  the 
eastern  and  western  districts  of  Mlssoml, 
and  the  northern  and  southern  districts  of 
West  Virginia  are  made  permanent.  One 
temporary  Judgeship  is  authorized  for  Ari- 
zona and  two  for  the  southern  district  of 
New  York.  Other  provisions  include  au- 
thority for  the  President  to  appoint  addi- 
tional Judges  when  a  judge  eligible  to  re- 
tire for  disability  does  not  do  so.  and  des- 
ignates certain  places  for  the  holding  of 
court. 

Passed  Senate  October  9,  1951.  Pending 
on  House  calendar. 

Increase  Narcotics  Law  Penalties 

H.  R.  3490:  Provides  more  stringent  pen- 
alties for  violations  of  laws  relating  to  ni- 
cotics and  marihuana  by  fixing  maximum 
fine  of  $2,000  for  eacL  offense  with  mini- 
mum and  rT*'*'"^'""  prison  terms  of  from 
2  to  5  years  for  first  offense,  5  to  10  years 
for  second  offense,  and  10  to  20  years  for 
third  offense  with  no  probation  or  suspen- 
sion of  sentence  after  the  first  conviction. 

Public  Law  266.  Approved  November  2, 
1951. 

Im  m  ipra  Hon — natura  liza  tion 

Admission  of  Aliens 

H.  R.  1000:  Extends  for  12  months  from 
date  of  enactment  the  period  for  admission 
of  alien  spouses  or  unmarried  minor  children 
of  citlsens  of  the  United  States  who  are 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  waives 
racial  inadmissibility  as  a  cause  for  exclusion. 
In  the  cases  of  alien  spouses  the  marriage 
must  nave  taken  place  before  12  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Public  Law  6.    Approved  Marcli  19.  1951. 


Japanese  Evacuation  Claims 
H.  R.  3142:  The  Evacuation  Claims  Act  of 
1948  was  enacted  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  determine,  according  to  law,  any 
claim  by  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  against 
the  United  States  lor  losses  due  to  their 
forced  evacuation  from  the  west  coast, 
Alaska,  or  Hawaii  during  World  War  II  A 
total  of  24,684  claims  have  been  filed  against 
the  Government  amounting  to  in  excess  oi 
$130,000,000.  This  new  law  permits  the  At- 
torney General  to  effect  compromise  settle- 
ments not  exceeding  $2,500  per  claim,  with 
the  purpose  of  more  rapidly  disposing  of  a 
large  majority  of  the  13,915  claims  for 
amounts  up  to  $2,500,  and  a  portion  of  the 
S,909  claims  for  amounts  between  $2,500  and 
$5,000.  The  original  act  required  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  make  a  formal,  regular,  and 
final  Judgment  of  each  claim,  and  a  more 
expeditious  method  of  handling  became  nec- 
essary because  of  the  unexpected  large  num- 
ber of  claims. 

Public  Law  116.     Approved  August  17,  1951. 

Modification  of   Deportation-Immigration 
Provisions 

H.  R.  2839:  Requires  the  Attorney  General 
to  remove  bar  against  certain  Involuntary 
membership  In  subversive  organizations  by 
clarifying  the  Interpretation  of  the  act  (rf 
1918.  as  amended,  relating  to  exclusion  and 
deportation  of  subversive  classes  of  aliens. 
The  act  of  1918,  as  amended  by  the  act  of 
1940,  excluded  from  the  United  States  aliens 
who  were  or  have  been  members  of  or  affiliat- 
ed with  any  organisation,  association,  society, 
or  group  that  believes  in,  advises,  advocates, 
or  teaches  certain  subversive  doctrines. 
Thereafter,  section  22  of  the  Internal  Security 
Act  of  1050  added  to  the  excludable  classes 
of  aliens  those  who  are  or  were  members  of, 
or  affiliated  with  the  Communist  Party,  the 
Commiuilst  Political  Assodstlon,  or  other  to- 
talitarian parties.  The  new  law  directs  the 
Attorney  General  to  provide  by  regulation 
that  the  terms  "members  of  and  'affiliated 
with"  shall  Include  only  membership  or 
affiliation  which  is  or  was  voluntary,  and 
shall  not  include  membership  or  affiliation 
which  is  or  was  solely  (a)  when  under  18 
years  of  age,  (b)  by  operation  of  law,  or  (c) 
for  piirposes  of  obtaining  employment,  food 
rations,  or  other  essentials  of  living. 

Public  Law  14.     Approved  March  28,  1951. 

Passports — Citizenship 

H.  R.  2396:  Provides  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  applicable  to  violations  of  the 
passport  laws  and  the  laws  relating  to  the 
falsification  of  citizenship  be  extended  to  10 
years  Instead  of  tlie  3  years  under  the  exist- 
ing law. 

Public  Law  65.     Api>roved  June  30,  1951. 

Displaced  Persona 

H.  R.  3576;  Amends  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948,  as  amended,  to  (a)  extend  to 
December  31,  1951.  the  termination  date  for 
the  Issuance  of  visas  for  eligible  displaced 
persons;  (b)  extend  to  June  30,  1952,  the  ter- 
minal date  of  the  period  during  which  5.000 
nonquota  visas  can  be  issued  to  eligible  dis- 
placed orphans. 

Public  Law  60.    Approved  June  28,  1951. 

Allen  Detention  Facilities 
S.  1932;   Authorizes  the  Attorney  General 
to  establish   facilities   for   the   detention   of 
aliens  who  are  Illegally  In  the  United  States 
and  subject  to  deportation. 

Public  Law  395.     Approved  June  18,  1952. 

Restore  Citizenship 
H.  R.  400:  Enables  those  persons  who  lost 
their  United  States  citizenship  by  reason  of 
voting  In  a  political  election  or  plebiscite  in 
Italy  on  June  2,  1946,  or  on  April  18,  1948.  to 
regain  it.  The  law  will  not  permit  reinstate- 
ment If  citizenship  has  been  lost  for  any 
other  reason.  Those  qualified  to  regain 
American  citizenship  under  this  act  must 
take  an  oath,  within  2  years   after  enact- 
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ment.  that  they  have  done  nothing  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  communism.  Approxi- 
mately 3,000  former  American  citizena  are 
affected  by  this  act. 

Public  Law  114.    Approved  August  16,  1951. 
National  defense 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1951 

H.  R.  5113:  Authorizes  total  expenditure  of 
$7,483,400,000  for  miUtary,  economic,  and 
technical  assistance  to  strengthen  security 
by  furnishing  military  and  economic  aid  of — 

(a)  »6. 050 .000, 000  to  Western  Europe  of 
which  $5,028,000,000  will  be  military  aid  and 
$1,022,000,000  will  be  economic  aid: 

(b)  $556,250,000  to  the  Near  East  and 
Africa  of  which  $396,250,000  wi'l  be  military 
aid  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran,  and  $160,- 
000,000  will  be  economic  and  technical  aid 
to  various  Near  East  and  North  African  coun- 
tries; 

(c)  $817,750,000  to  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
areas  of  which  $535,250,000  will  be  military 
aid  to  Philippines,  Korea,  and  China;  $237,- 
500,000  win  be  economic  and  technical  aid 
to  China  and  the  Philippines;  $45,000,000 
to  the  United  Nations  Korean  Reconstruction 
Agency  for  reconstruction  work  in  Korea; 

(d)  $59,400,000  to  the  American  Republics 
f  which  $38,150,000  will  be  military  aid.  and 

$21,250,000  will   be  technical  aid. 

Administration  of  military  aid  Is  to  be 
carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense; 
administration  of  economic  aid  through 
June  30,  1852,  by  a  mutual  security  agency 
headed  by  a  director  with  a  proviso  that  after 
that  date  the  President  is  to  advise  the 
Senate  and  House  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittees which  powers  and  duties  should  be 
vested  with  the  agency;  administration  of 
the  technical  aid  by  the  Department  of  State; 
over-all  coordination  of  the  entire  program, 
including  apportionment  of  funds  between 
countries  Is  vested  In  the  President;  law  to 
terminate  June  30.  1954.  or  earlier  by  con- 
current resolution  of  Congress. 

Public  Law  165.  Approved  October  10, 
1851. 

Military  and  Nazal  Construction 

H  R.4914:  Authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
$5,864,301,178  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  establish,  con- 
struct, convert,  or  develop  military  installa- 
tions as  follows: 

(a)  Army:  Inside  continental  United 
States.  $940,450,398;  outside  continental 
United  States,  $175,341,130;  confidential  fa- 
cilities, $302,234,000;   total,  $1,418,025,528; 

(b)  Navy:  Inside  continental  United 
States,  $629,272,960;  outside  continental 
United  States,  $89,043,090;  confidential  fa- 
cilities,  $113,531,800;    total.   $331,847,850; 

(c)  Air  Force:  Inside  continental  United 
States,  $1,993,603,800;  outside  continental 
United  States,  $415,420,000;  confidential  fa- 
cilities,   $1,071,638,000;    total,    $3,480,661,800; 

(d)  Joint  military  Installations  (all  con- 
fidential) :  Army,  $55,766,000;  Navy.  $15,000.- 
000:  Air  Force.  $63,000,000;  total.  $133,766,000. 

These  funds  include  authorizations  for 
housing  projects  to  be  constructed  under  tlt'e 
Vin  of  National  Housing  Act.  The  Senate 
Armed  Services  report  disclosed  that  the 
total  housing  expenditure  proposed  Is  $1,- 
433.480.820  of  which  $1,174,055,108  Is  for  troop 
housing  Inside  and  outside  the  United  States, 
$153,280,212  for  bachelor  officers'  quarters  In- 
side and  outside  the  United  States,  and  $111,- 
145.500  for  family  quarters  Inside  and  outside 
the  United  States. 

Public  Law  155.  Approved  September  28. 
1951. 

Naval  Vessels 

H.  R.  1001 :  Authorizes  the  construction  of 
140  major  new  naval  vessels  costing  $1,070,- 
949.000,  including  (a)  the  construction  of  a 
new  "super  carrier";  (b)  the  conversion  of 
292  vessels  to  cost  $1,297,143,000;  (c)  the  ac- 
quisition of  ammunition  to  cost  $382,000,- 


000;  and  (d)  prohibits  the  disposal  of  combat 

vessels    without    the    approval    of    Congress. 

Public  Law  3.    Approved  March  10,  1951. 

Transfer  of  Naval  Vessels 
H.  R.  3463:  Authorizes  the  transfer,  under 
the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Program,  of 
24  old  type  destroyer  escorts  to  six  countries, 
as  follows:  (a)  eight  to  Prance  of  which  six 
already  are  being  used  by  her  under  lend- 
lease,  leaving  two  to  be  transferred;  (b)  one 
to  Great  Britain  already  being  used  by  her 
under  lend-lease;  (c)  eight  to  Brazil  all  of 
which  are  already  being  used  by  her  imder 
lend-lease;  (d)  two  to  Denmark;  (e)  two  to 
Uruguay;  and  (f )  three  to  Peru.  Title  trans- 
fers to  be  made  as  soon  as  certain  specific  re- 
quirements are  met  by  the  recipient  coun- 
tries. 

Public  Law  146.  Approved  September  15, 
1951. 

Control  Radio  Emissions 

S.  537:  Authorizes  the  President.  In  times 
of  war  or  declared  emergency,  to  control  sub- 
stantially all  radio  emissions  in  the  United 
States,  permitting  shut-down  of  certain  radio 
facilities  to  prevent  radiations  from  such  la- 
clUtles  operating  as  a  radio  beam  for  attack- 
ing aircraft  or  missiles.  The  President's  au- 
thority extends  to  specified  frequencies.  In- 
cluding standard  and  FM  radio,  television, 
and  those  used  for  certain  common-carrier 
facilities,  industrial  heating,  and  certain 
other  uses.  Fine  and  Imprisonment  for  un- 
authorized use  of  radio  facilities  in  viola- 
tion of  a  shut-down  Is  provided,  but  pay- 
ment for  damages  sustained  by  such  shut- 
down Is  authorized. 

Public  Law  200.  Approved  October  24, 
1951. 

Selective  Service.  UMT 

S.  1:  Principal  provisions  Include  (a)  selec- 
tive service  extended  to  July  1,  1955;  (b) 
draft  age  lowered  from  19  to  184.  registra- 
tion at  18  with  19-  and  26-year-olds  to  i>e  in- 
ducted first;  (c)  p)erlod  of  service  for  In- 
ductees Increased  from  21  to  24  months;  (d) 
sets  celling  of  5.000.000  men  on  active  duty 
tn  the  Armed  Forces  until  July  31.  1954;  (e) 
mental  standards  reduced  from  a  score  of  70 
to  65  designed  to  bring  in  approximately 
150.000  rV-F's;  (f)  until  July  1,  1953.  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  call  organized  reservists 
or  National  Guard  men  for  24  months  active 
duty,  but  allows  inactive  reservists,  who  are 
World  War  II  veterans,  to  be  released  within 
17  months;  (g)  student  deferment  left  up  to 
local  draft  boards:  <h)  until  Jtily  1.  1954. 
suspends  the  existing  2-percent  limitation  on 
the  number  of  women  In  the  Regular  com- 
ponents of  the  Armed  Forces;  (l)  4  months 
basic  training  required  before  being  assigned 
for  duty  outside  the  continental  limits;  (j) 
number  of  aliens  to  be  enlisted  by  June  30, 
1955.  Increased  to  12.500  (raised  from  2.500); 
(k)  service  required  totals  8  years — 2  active 
and  6  reserve;  (1)  voluntary  enlistments  ex- 
tended until  July  1,  1953;  (m)  five-man  Na- 
tional Security  Training  Commission  Is 
created  to  submit  to  Congress  within  4 
months  following  confirmation  to  broad  out- 
line of  a  UMT  program  to  be  acted  upon  45 
days  after  the  recommendations  are  received 
by  Congress. 

Public  Law  51.     Approved  June  19,  1951. 
Strategic  Minerals  Acquisition 

S.  2006:  Amends  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  Increase  the  lending  authority 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
from  $3,000,000,000  to  $4,000,000,000  and  ex- 
tends to  June  30.  1958,  the  period  within 
which  the  bank  may  exercise  Its  functions. 
Purpose  of  the  $1,000,000,000  Increased  cap- 
ital Is  to  facilitate  the  development  and  ac- 
quisition of  strategic  materials  from  foreign 
countries. 

Public  Law  158.  Approved  October  3, 1951. 
Mutual  Security  Controls 

H.  R.  4550:  Bstabllshes  a  congressional 
policy  with  respect  to  trade  carried  on  by 


nations  receiving  American  military,  eco- 
nomic, and  financial  assistance  under  various 
aid  assistance  programs  with  the  pxirpoee  of 
restricting  trade  with  Communist  Russia  and 
satellites.     Major  provisions  include: 

(a)  Shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  atomic-energy  materials, 
petroletim.  transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value,  and  Items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  the  production  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  is  pro- 
hibited to  any  nation  or  combination  of  na- 
tions threatening  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

(b)  Military,  economic,  or  financial  assist- 
ance will  not  be  given  any  nation  unless  it 
embargoes  such  shipments. 

(c)  All  assistance  may  be  terminated  to 
any  nation  In  violation  after  90  days'  notice 
of  Items  covered. 

(d)  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Adminis- 
trator made  responsible  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

(e)  Administrator  has  primary  responsi- 
bility to  determine  Items  to  t>e  embargoed 
after  consideration  of  Interested  agencies' 
views. 

(f)  President  may.  on  advice  of  Adminis- 
trator, continue  assistance  If  circumstances 
indicate  cessation  of  aid  is  detrimental  to 
aecxirlty  of  United  States. 

(g)  Embargoed  Items  to  be  reported  to  se- 
lected congressional  committees. 

(h)  Administrator  Is  to  coordinate  activi- 
ties of  the  departments  and  agencies  con- 
cerned with  security  controls  over  exports 
from  other  countries. 

(I)  Repeals  subsection  (d)  of  section  117 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1948,  as 
amended  (Public  Law  472.  80th  Cong),  and 
subsection  (a)  of  section  1302  of  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1951  (Public 
Law  45.  82d  Cong  ). 

Public  Law  213.  Approved  October  30, 
1951. 

Financing  Defense  Contracts 

8.  998 :  Amends  the  Assignment  of  Claims 
Act  of  1940.  which  was  enacted  for  the  pur- 
pose of  Inducing  private  financial  Institu- 
tions to  participate  In  financing  contracts 
under  the  defense  pro-am  of  that  period, 
to:  (1)  remove  the  requirement  in  existing 
law  that  copies  of  assignments  be  filed  In  the 
General  Accounting  Offlce;  (2)  eliminate  re- 
quirement on  assignees  to  repay  any  amounts 
received  by  them  since  July  1.  1950,  under 
an  assignment  merely  because  the  assignor 
may  not  have  been  entitled  to  receive  or 
retain  such  amounts  ;  (3)  enlarge  the  author- 
ity now  given  the  Defense  Department  to 
Include  a  "no  set-off"  clause  to  be  included 
In  contracts  entered  Into  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Atomic  Energy,  or 
other  dep>artmenu  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent but  such  authority  would  hereafter  be 
available  only  during  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency;  (4)  amplifies  existing  "no  set-off" 
clause  to  Include  any  liability  of  the  as- 
signor on  account  of  renegotiation  fines,  pen- 
eltles.  taxes,  or  social -security  contributions, 
or  the  withholding  or  nonwlthholdlng  of 
taxes  or  social -secxirlty  contributions  whether 
arising  from  or  Independently  of  the  assigned 
contract;  (5)  not  affect  or  impair  rights  or 
obligations  accrued  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

PubUc  Law  30.     Approved  May  15.  1951. 
Defense  Contract  Renegotiation 

H  R.  1724:  Provides  for  eUmlnatlon  of 
excessive  profits  from  national  defense  con- 
tracts by  directing  renegotiation  of  those 
contracts  performed  after  June  30.  1950.  and 
proceeds  from  which  accrued  after  January  1, 
1951.  Creates  a  five-man  board  to  administer 
the  act.  Limits  renegotiation  to  those  con- 
tracts and  subcontracts  In  excess  of  $250,000 
in  a  single-year  period  but  subcontractors 
with  1-year  totals  In  excess  of  $25,000  whose 
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Income  Is  derived  from  commissions  and  fees 

are  subject  to  renegotiation.  Mandatory 
exemptions  from  renegotiation  Include  con- 
tracts Involving  agricultural  commodities, 
products  of  a  mine,  oil  or  gas  well,  or  other 
mineral  or  natural  deposit,  and  transporta- 
tion common  carriers.  Government  agencies 
which  come  within  provisions  of  the  act  In- 
clude Defense  Department.  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  Commerce.  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration. Atomic  Energy  Commission.  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation.  Canal  Zone 
Government  and  Panama  Canal  Company. 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  such 
others  as  the  President  may  designate.  The 
law  expires  December  81,  1953. 

PubUc  Law  9.     Approved   March  23.   1951. 
Troops  for  Europe 

Senate  Resolution  99:  This  resolution, 
baring  no  force  In  law.  (a)  approves  the  ac- 
tion of  the  President  in  ( 1 )  designating  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  as  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  in  Europe;  and  (2)  sending  four 
additional  divisions  to  Western  Exirope  In  Im- 
plementation of  article  3  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  but  suggests  congressional  ap- 
proval should  be  first  obtained  before  further 
forces  are  sent;  (b)  provides  (1)  that  the 
United  SUtes  should  seek  to  eliminate  all 
provisions  of  the  existing  treaty  with  Italy 
which  imposes  limitations  upon  her  military 
strength  and  prevents  fulhllment  of  her  ob- 
ligations under  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
to  contribute  to  the  full  extent  of  her  ca- 
pacity to  the  defense  of  Western  Europe;  (2) 
for  consideration  of  the  revision  of  plans  for 
the  defense  of  Europe  to  provide  for  volun- 
tary utilization  of  the  military  and  other  re- 
sources of  Western  Germany  and  Spain,  but 
not  exclusive  of  the  military  and  other  re- 
sources of  other   nations. 

Adopted  April  4.  1951 

Troops  for  Europe 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  18:  This 
rMOlutlon,  also  having  no  force  In  law  but 
r«qalrlnf  House  approval,  contains  the 
Identical  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution  90 
with  the  added  proviso  that  Greece  and 
Ttirkey  are  to  t>e  Included  in  the  suggested 
r«TMon  of  existing  plans  for  the  defense  of 
Ittrope. 

Adopted  April  4,  1951.    Pending  In  House. 
GLfU  for  Defense 

8.  1330:  Reenacts  a  provision  of  the  Second 
War  Powers  Act  permitting  the  Government 
to  accept  gifts  or  services  from  donors  who 
stipulated  specific  uses  to  further  the  defense 
effort.  The  original  provision  was  repealed 
in  1944  which  has  since  limited  the  Govern- 
ment to  accept  only  unconditional  gifts. 

Passed  Senate  May  17,  1951.  Pending  in 
House. 

Marine  Corps 

8.  677:  Authorizes  three  full-strength  com- 
bat divisions  with  three  full-strength  air 
wings,  snd  the  necea«^ary  supporting  organi- 
sation In  the  Marine  Corps;  provides  (a)  that 
the  Regular  Marine  Corps  shall  not  exceed 
400,000  In  personnel,  (b)  that  the  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  should  meet  with 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  Marine  Corps  and  on  all  other 
problems  unless  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
rules  It  Is  a  matter  outside  the  Comman- 
dant's Jurisdiction. 

Public  Law  416.      Approved  June  28,  1952. 
Korea — Free  Postage 

B.  R.  4393 :  Extends  for  2  years,  until  June 
SO.  1953.  the  present  law  providing  free 
postage  for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  serving  In  Korea  and  cer. 
tain  other  specified  areas. 

Public  Law  54.  Approved  June  26,  1951. 
Postage — Armed  Services 

8  826:  Provides  that  any  first-class  mall. 
Including  air  mall,  may  be  sent  free  of  post- 
age by  a  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
Qaitcd  States  while  oo  active  duty,  or  wlui* 


confined  in  a  military  or  naval  hospital,  to 
any  p>erson  in  the  United  States,  including 
the   Territories   and   possessions. 

Passed  Senate  June  21,  1951.  Pending  in 
House. 

Alaskan  Civil  Defense 

S.  1244:  Removes  the  matching  fund  limi- 
tation for  Alaska  required  from  all  States  and 
Territories  under  the  Federal  Civil  Defense 
Act  of  1950. 

Public  Law  268.     Approved  March  5.  1952. 

China  Embargo 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81 :  Re- 
quests the  General  Assenibly  of  the  United 
Nations  to  take  action  which  would  lead  to 
placing  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  by  all 
member  nations  of  all  war  materials  to  Com- 
munist China. 

Adopted  by  Senate  May  15,  1951;  by  House 
May  15,  1951. 

Aircraft  Carrier 

House  Joint  Resolution  67:  Directs  that 
the  first  large  carrier  be  named  the  Forrestal 
In  honor  of  the  late  James  V.  Forrestal,  for- 
mer Secretary  of  Defense. 

Public  Law  90.     Approved  July  30,  1951. 
Navy-Marine  Corps  Officer  Personnel 

H  R.  4200:  Authorizes  the  President  to  set 
aside  certain  provisions  of  the  Officer  Per- 
sonnel Act  so  as  to  permit  the  retention  on 
active  8er\-lce  of  some  300  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  officers.  Existing  law  requires  that 
when  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  officers  twice 
fall  selection  board  approval  for  promotion 
they  must  be  separated  from  active  servlci. 
which  would  result  in  relieving  at>out  yj.') 
officers  from  duty  during  the  exlstln^t  ^^v- 
tlonal  emergency.  The  requirement  .  «• 
modified  for  the  Army  and  Air  Force,  a^  J 
this  act  will  permit  the  same  modification 
for  the  other  services. 

Public  Law   67.     Approved  June  30,   1951. 

Air  Force  Reorganization 

H.  R  1726:  Establishes  a  more  detailed  or- 
ganization of  the  Air  Force  by  (a)  reaffirming 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Air  Force 
to  administer  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force:  (b)  providing  for  a  Chief  of  Staff  to 
preside  over  the  Air  Force  to  be  appointed  for 
a  4-year  term  by  th'*  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  of  the  Senate;  (c)  providing  for 
Vice  Chief  of  Staff  and  five  Deputy  Chiefs 
of  Staff  who  shall  be  general  officers  of  the 
Air  Force  detailed  to  these  positions;  (d) 
providing  for  an  Air  Staff,  with  the  manner 
of  Its  organization,  performance  of  duties, 
and  title  of  members  left  to  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Air  Force,  but  requir- 
ing that  an  Air  Force  officer  be  assigned  to 
advise  the  Secretary  and  Chief  of  Staff  on 
matters  relating  to  Air  Force  Reserve;  (e) 
providing  that,  except  In  time  of  war  or 
national  emergency  hereafter  declared  by 
Congress,  not  more  than  2,800  officers  of  the 
Air  Force  may  be  detailed  or  assigned  to 
permanent  duty  In  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force  for  tours  of  duty  not  to  exceed 
4  years. 

Public  Law  150.  Approved  September  10, 
1951. 

Experimental   Submarines 

H.  R.  1227:  Amends  the  Act  of  1947  which 
authorized  the  construction  of  two  experi- 
mental type  submarines  by  increasing  the 
cost  Umitatlon  from  $41,000,000  to  $49,000.- 
000.  The  original  cost  estimate  was  based 
upon  1944-45  construction  experience  and 
wage-price  levels.  The  Increased  authoriza- 
tion is  necessary  because  of  a  speed-up  de- 
signed to  obtain  earlier  delivery,  within  the 
next  6  months,  thus  increasing  cost  due  to 
overtime  and  certain  design  changes. 

Public  Law  176.  Approved  October  16, 
1951. 

San  Diego  Water  Supply 

E.  R.  5102:  Authorises  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  provide  for  new  and  enlarged  fa- 
ciUUes  for  the  transportaUon  oX  ColorMto 


River  water  to  the  San  Diego,  CaUf..  are* 
in  order  to  Insure  an  adequate  water  supply 
for  defense  establishments  there. 

Public  Law  171.  Approved  October  11, 
1051. 

Atomic  Tests 

8.  1994:  Authorizes  the  Navy  Dei)artment 
to  use  the  Incompleted  submarine  Ulua  as  a 
target  for  certain  atomic  explosive  and  re- 
lated tesU.  Existing  law  requires  the  Navy 
to  complete  construction  of  any  vessel  which 
was  20  percent  or  more  complete  on  March 
1,  1946;  work  on  the  Ulua  was  suspended  in 
1945  but  was  about  50  percent  complete. 

Public  Law  173.  Approved  Octot)er  12.  1951. 
Release  Atomic  Information 

S.  2233 :  Amends  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  to 
authorize  the  United  States  to  release  to 
other  coimtrles  certain  specified  informa- 
tlcn  or  data  relating  to  atomic  energy  under 
definitely  prescribed  conditions  and  circum- 
stances to  permit  certain  tangible  benefits  to 
t"  e  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Public  Law  235.    Approved  October  30.  1951. 

National  Defense  Land  Transfers 
H.  R.  1215:  Grants  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  authority  similar  to  that  presently 
vested  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  dealing  with 
condemnation  of  lends,  granting  of  ease- 
ments. :»i"u  K.cqulsltion  and  disposal  of  real 
propeiiy  •/.  nerally;  authorizes  Navy  to  make 
n;iit'  spet;'-*-  '.isements  In  or  near  certain 
na^kl  fields,  ^rpots,  and  stations  for  pipe- 
liW".,  roads,  rsilioad  tracks,  etc. 

Public  Law  2i0.  Approved  Octol)er  25,  1951. 

Air  Bases  Construction 

K.  .=1.  5425:  Amends  an  authorization  here- 
to.'ore  granted  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
Df  $131,338,000  for  the  constrxictlon  of  cer- 
tain facilities  essential  to  the  support  of  a 
G5-alr-wlng  program  by  transferring  the  au- 
thor IzaUons  as  follows:  (a)  $50,792,000  to 
construct  facilities  at  McGulre  Air  Force 
Base,  WrlghUtown.  N.  J.;  (b)  $1,746,000  for 
air  defense  facilities  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa;  (c) 
$18,800,000  for  B-36  strategic  reconnaissance 
wing  facilities  at  Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Fair- 
field, Calif. 

Passed  Senate  October  19,  1951.  Pending 
In  House. 

Reenllstment   Bontises 

H.  R.  6405:  Authorises  payment  of  reen- 
llstment bonuses  to  members  of  the  Army 
and  Air  Force  who  reenllsted  for  an  indefi- 
nite period  prior  to  October  1,  1949. 

Public  Law  217.  Approved  October  2«, 
1951. 

Military  Post  Offices 

S.  2078:  Authorizes  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  establish  postal  stations  and  branch 
post  offices  at  military,  naval,  and  Coast 
Guard  camps,  posts,  or  stations  during  any 
national  emergency  which  is  proclaimed  by 
the  President. 

Public  Law  277.    Approved  March  10,  1952. 

Increase  Espionage  Penalty 

8.  1292:  Increases  the  maximum  penalty 
from  30  years  to  life  imprisonment  for  per- 
sons convicted  of  gathering  or  delivering 
certain  defense  Information  to  aid  a  fcwelgn 
government  in  time  of  peace  or  war. 

Passed  Senate  October  19,  1951.  Pending 
in  House. 

State  MillUry  Compact 

8.  968:  Grants  the  consent  of  Congress  to 
an  Interstate  compact  between  New  York 
and  New  Jersey  which  provides  for  mutual 
military  aid  In  time  of  extreme  emergency. 

Public  Law  435.    Approved  July  1.  195a. 
Withholding  of  Patents 

H.  R.  4687;  Provides  that,  when  the  grant- 
ing of  a  patent  would  disclose  informaUcn 
detrimental  to  the  national  sectirlty.  ti»e 
Secretary  oX  Commerce  shall  wuhhi;>id   Um 
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patent  and  order  that  the  Invention  be  kept 
secret. 

Public  Law  256.  Approved  February  1, 
1952. 

National  Defense  Highways 

H.  R.  5504:  Authorizes  an  additional  appro- 
priation of  $35,000,000,  of  which  $20,000,000 
Is  to  be  made  Immediately  available  for  con- 
tract, for  the  construction  of  access  roads 
certified  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as  being 
essential  to  the  national  defense.  Also  per- 
mits $5,000,000  of  the  total  authorization  to 
be  used  for  reconstruction,  maintenance,  and 
repair  work  on  roads  within  military  ma- 
neuver areas,  on  certification  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  The  original  authorization 
for  access-road  construction  under  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1950  was  $10,000,000; 
this  bin  increases  the  authorization  to  $45.- 
000,000.  (See  also  Public  Law  175  under 
Transpxirtation   and   Commerce.) 

Public  Law  177.  Approved  October  16, 
1951. 

Schools  In  Defense  Areas 

H.  R.  5411:  Provides  for  the  construction, 
operation,  and  maintenance  of  schools  in 
critical  defense  housing  areas  by  ( 1 )  author- 
izing the  Commissioner  of  Education  to  ex- 
tend Federal  financial  assistance  to  local 
educational  agencies  for  construction  of  fa- 
cilities in  critical  defense  hoiislng  areas;  (2) 
Increasing  Federal  aid  for  operation  and 
maintenance  of  local  educational  agencies 
which  have  had  an  attendance  Increase  of  10 
percent  In  last  3  years  because  of  Federal 
activities;  (3)  providing  additional  Federal 
assistance  where  the  local  educational  agency 
Is  not  otherwise  able  to  operate. 

Passed  Senate  October  19.  1951.  Pocket 
veto. 

Natural  resources   and  reclamation 
Central  Arizona  Project 

8.75:  Authorizes  construction  (but  pro- 
hibits during  present  national  emergency 
any  appropriation  or  construction)  of  the 
central  Arizona  project  at  Bridge  Canyon 
on  Colorado  River  in  northwestern  Arizona 
which  Includes:  (a)  a  dam  and  Incidental 
works  at  Br!dge  Canyon-  (b)  certain  nec- 
essary appurtenant  dams  and  Incidental 
works  which  will  effectuate  coordination 
with  other  Federal  power  projects  on  the 
Colorado  or  its  tributaries;  (c)  a  related  sys- 
tem of  canals  for  diverting  the  waters  of 
the  Colorado  River  to  needed  points  which 
can  be  served  by  the  project;  (d)  power 
generating  and  related  transmission  equip- 
ment for  the  production  and  transmission 
of  electrical  energy  to  various  points  in  the 
Southwest;  (e)  flood  control  and  related  pur- 
poses. 

Passed  Senate,  50  to  28.  June  5,  1951. 

Pending  in  House. 

Conserve  Oil  and  Qaa 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  42:  Authorizes  the 
extension  and  renewal  of  the  interstate  com- 
pact to  conserve  oil  and  gas  for  a  period  of 
4  years  to  September  1,  1955.  The  purpose 
of  the  compact  is  to  conserve  petroleum  re- 
soxirces,  prevent  their  waste,  and  aid  the  In- 
dustry to  achieve  a  relatively  stable  situa- 
tion. The  act  does  not  authorize  the  sig- 
natory States  to  limit  the  production  of  oil 
or  gas  for  the  purpose  of  stabilizing  or  fix- 
ing the  price,  or  to  create  or  perpetuate  mo- 
nopoly, or  to  promote  regimentation.  The 
original  compact  was  entered  Into  by  6  States 
in  1935,  and  20  States  now  participate. 

Public  Law  128.  Approved  August  28, 
1951. 

Duck  Stamp  Fund 

8.509:  Amends  the  Migratory  Bird  Hunt- 
ing Stamp  Act  of  1934  to  permit  15  percent 
of  the  migratory  bird  conservation  fund 
(duck  stamp  fund)  to  be  used  for  enforce- 
ment and  administrative  purposes  and  85 
percent  for  other  purposes  of  the  act.  Ex- 
isting law  provided  that  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  may  use  90  percent  of  the  ftmd  for 


acquisition,  maintenance,  and  development 
of  wildlife  refuges  and  10  percent  for  en- 
forcement and  administration. 

Public  Law  182.  Approved  October  20, 
1951. 

Assessment — Mining  Claims 

S.  1726:  Amends  basic  law  (sec.  2324,  Rev. 
Stat.)  by  changing  the  year  during  which 
assessment  work  is  to  be  performed  from  the 
12-month  period  beginning  on  the  1st  of 
July  each  calendar  year  to  the  12-month 
period  beginning  on  November  1.  Assess- 
ment work  required  to  be  performed  on 
mining  claims  during  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1950,  may  be  performed  during  the 
additional  4-month  period  ending  on  No- 
vember  1,   1951. 

Passed  Senate  June  26,  1951.  Pending  in 
House. 

State-Owned   Lands 

S.  108:  Enables  the  State  of  Arizona  to  de- 
velop public  lands  by  removing  restrictions 
Imposed  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
Arizona  Enabling  Act.  Permits  oil  and  gas 
leases  to  run  for  as  long  as  oil  and  gas  is 
produced  In  paying  quantities  after  the  pri- 
mary term  of  not  more  than  20  years;  re- 
serves a  royalty  to  the  State  of  not  less  than 
12 > 2  percent  of  production:  and  extends  the 
exemption  from  the  restrictions  contained 
in  the  original  enabling  act  which  now  ap- 
plies to  agricultural  and  grazing  lands  to 
also  include  commercial  and  home-site 
leases. 

Public  Law  44.    Approved  June  2,  1951. 

Grand  Canyon  Scenic  Views 
S.  109:  Provides  protection  to  scenic  values 
by  directing  that  on  certain  lands  along  the 
Grand  Canyon  Park  South  Approach  Road 
the  rights  of  locators  of  subsequently  filed 
mining  claims  would  be  limited  to  minerals, 
and  title  to  the  surface  would  remain  with 
the  United  States;  use  of  the  surface  by  the 
locator  would  be  restricted  to  the  needs  for 
mining  purposes,  the  timber  cutting  would 
be  subject  to  national  forest  timber  cutting 
rules. 
Public  Law  77.    Approved  July  12,  1951. 

Power  Facilities  in  Tennessee 

S.  97:  Authorizes  the  construction,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance  of  facilities  for  gen- 
erating hydroelectric  power  at  Cheatham 
Dam  on  the  Cumberland  River  in  Tennessee 
at  a  cost  of  $18,200,000. 

Public  Law  396.     Approved  June  19,  1952. 

Social  welfare 
Public  Health  Units 

S.  445:  Amends  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  by  authorizing  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  local  public  health  units 
under  approved  State  plans,  aided  by  Federal 
grants,  and  administered  by  the  Surgeon 
General  to  provide  the  following  basic  serv- 
ices (a)  gather  vital  statistics;  (b)  control 
and  prevent  communicable  and  chronic 
diseases;  (c)  improve  sanitation  methods; 
(d)  provide  laboratory  services  for  diagnosis 
and  examination;  (e)  aid  In  maternal  and 
child-health  care;  (f)  provide  source  for 
health   education. 

Passed  Senate,  38  to  35.  March  16.  1951. 
Pending  In  House. 

Increase  Aid  to  Aged 

H.  R.  2416:  Authorizes  an  Increase  in  the 
Federal  share  payment  to  States  for  aid  to 
the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  by  $3  per 
month,  bringing  the  Federal  payment  to  $33 
per  month;  and  $2  a  month  for  each  de- 
pendent child,  bringing  the  Federal  payment 
to  $18  per  month.  The  provision  was  made 
through  an  amendment  (by  Mr.  McFarland) 
to  a  bill  excluding  discharge  of  indebtedness 
from  gross  income  for  tax  purposes. 

Passed  Senate  July  19,  1951.  Pending  in 
House. 

Ur.loii  Elections 

8.  1959:  Authorises  discintinuanc*  of 
mandatory  election  procedure   in  reaching 


union-shop  agreements,  but  provides  that  a 
labor  organization  shall  not  be  authorized  to 
conclude  a  union-shop  agreement  unless, 
within  the  preceding  12-month  period,  it  has 
received  notice  from  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Board  that  it  is  in  full  compliance 
with  section  9  (non-Communist  affidavit  re- 
quirement) of  the  LatKir  Relations  Act. 
Mandatory  election  is  necessary  if  30  percent 
or  more  of  the  employees  In  a  bargaining  unit 
disapprove  a  union-shop  agreement  and 
present  a  petition. 

Public  Law  189.  Approved  October  22, 
1951. 

School  Construction 

S.  703:  Provides  that  no  reduction  should 
be  made  for  prior  construction  under  WPA. 
PWA,  or  NYA  programs  in  determining  the 
amount  which  local  educational  agencies  are 
to  receive  for  school -construction  purposes. 
Existing  law  (Public  Law  815.  81st  Cong.)  au- 
thorized funds  for  construction  but  allowed 
deductions  for  work  completed  after  June 
30.   1939.  with  Federal  assistance. 

Passed  Senate  August  27.  1951.  Pending 
In  House. 

Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Tribes 
8.950:  Extends  for  an  additional  8  years 
the  authority  to  make  a  semiannual  p«r 
capita  distribution  of  two-thirds  of  the  trust 
funds  of  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  Tribes 
and  permits  earnings  and  Income  from  oil 
royalties,  and  income  from  all  other  sources, 
to  be  available  for  distribution. 
Public  Law  133.     Approved  August  30.  1951. 

Menominee  Indian  Payments 
H.  R.  3782 :  DlrecU  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  pay  $150  to  each  of  the  3.000 
Menominee  Indians,  the  funds  to  be  with- 
drawn from  that  portion  of  tribal  funds  now 
In  the  Treasury  t>earlng  Interest  at  5  percent. 
Payments  come  from  funds  derived  from 
logging  and  sawmill  operations  and  from  a 
Judgment  for  $8,500,000  made  by  the  Court 
of  Claims  to  this  tribe. 
Public  Law  118.     Approved  Augtist  20,  1951. 

Ute  Indian  Payments 

H.  R.  3795:  Directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  distribute  to  the  Dte  Indians 
$1,000  per  capita,  and  the  tribal  council  to 
use  about  $5,000,000  over  a  3-year  period  for 
a  rehabilitation  program.  Funds  are  to  come 
from  a  Judgment  of  $31,460,216  awarded  the 
tribe  against  the  United  States  In  payment 
for  11.720.000  acres  of  land  taken  from  them, 
but  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  Judg- 
ment sum  plus  certain  other  trust  funds 
totaling  about  $40.C00  may  be  distributed. 

Public  Law  120.     Approved  August  21,  1951. 
Release   of  Prisoners 

H.  R.  2924:  Provides  that  a  Federal  prisoner 
who  has  served  his  sentence,  less  good-time 
deductions,  shall  be  released  uncondition- 
ally if  there  remain  less  than  180  days  to 
serve  under  the  maximum  term  or  terms  of 
his  sentence. 

Public  Law  62.    Approved  June  29,  1951. 
Modify  Parole  Laws 

H.  R.  3455 :  Amends  the  Criminal  Code 
(sec.  4202,  title  15)  to:  (a)  permit  the  parole 
of  prisoners  serving  a  term  or  terms  of  over 
180  days  Instead  of  limiting  parole  to  offend- 
ers committed  for  more  than  1  year  as  under 
the  present  statute;  (b)  provide  that  pris- 
oners sentenced  to  terms  of  over  45  years  may 
be  considered  for  parole  after  serving  15 
years;  (c)  includes  youth  offenders  under  the 
exemption  now  provided  for  Juvenile  delin- 
quents. Existing  law  provides  that  a  Fed- 
eral prisoner  serving  a  term  or  terms  of  over 
1  year  may  be  paroled  after  serving  one- 
third  of  his  term  or  15  years  of  a  life 
sentence. 

PubUc  Law  98.    Approved  July  31.  1951. 
Rehabilitate  Prisoners 

8.  1385:  Authorizes  the  Attorney  General, 
in  his  discretion,  to  make  loans  not  ex- 
ceeding  #150   to   Federal   prisoners   out   of 
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Qoaamlmary  funds  to  be  secured  by  the  per- 
•OBal  note  of  the  prisoner  and  to  be  repaid 
monthly  with  interest  up  to  6  percent.  The 
Attorney  General  is  also  authorized  to  ac- 
cept gifts  or  money  bequests  for  credit  to 
the  commissary  fuiid. 

Public  Law  342.    Approved  U&y  15,  1952. 

Change  Railroad  Retirement 
H.  R.  8669:  Amends  the  RaUroad  Eletire- 
ment  Act  and  the  Unemployn^nt  Insurance 
Act  to  (a)  iacrease  pensioners'  and  annui- 
tants benefiu  by  15  percent;  (b)  increase 
sttrrivors'  l}eneflts  by  SSV^  percent;  (c)  in- 
cr««se  a  spouse's  benefit  up  U)  60  percent 
of  the  retired  employees'  benefit  but  not 
more  than  $40  per  nKinth;  (d)  provide  over- 
ail  guaranty  that  in  no  ctjte  will  a  railroad 
retirement  beneficiary  receive  less  than 
under  social -security  program;  (e)  provide 
that  employees  with  less  than  10  years'  ser\-- 
ice  upon  retirement  are  to  bt  paid  t>enefit8 
from  the  general  social -security  system  and 
with  g\xpr»n:j  that  neither  railroad  retlre- 
amit  fund  r  or  social-security  fund  will  be 
MiTersely  affected  by  this  arrLngement. 

Public  Law  284.  Approved  Octoljer  30. 
19S1. 

Transportation   and   communications 
Lcng-Range   ahipping 

8.  341:  Amends  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936  to  (a)  make  construction  subsidies 
available,  on  present  terms,  to  all  United 
States  vessels  operated  in  foreign  commrrce 
and  not  Just  those  on  routes  deemed  essen- 
tial to  OUT  Irade  or  defense;  (b)  protect 
the  mirchaseis  of  ships  of  certain  specified 
standards  by  providing  that  if  purchaser 
defaults  in  mm-tgage  payments  he  may  avoid 
liability  by  irurrenderlng  the  ship  to  the 
Oorernuient  'arhlch  waives  right  to  any  de- 
fletency  Judgiaent;  (c)  pro\ide  that  vessels 
CB^ged  in  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  com- 
mevre  which  are  at  least  12  years  old  may 
ije  tmded  in  to  the  Government  for  credit 
upon  the  purchase  of  a  new  vessel;  (d)  per- 
mit offlcers  f.nd  employees  of  subsidized 
companies  to  t>e  paid  salaries  in  excess  of 
the  present  llmlUtion  of  $25,000 

PubUc  Law  586.  Approved  July  17.  1952. 
Philippine  Ves»el  Charters 

B&QM  Join'  Resolution  228:  Authorises 
the  Departme  it  of  Commerce  to  extend  to 
April  30.  195;!.  charters  of  certain  United 
States  vessels  to  private  corporations  of  the 
Bepul  lie  of  tlie  Philippines,  continuing  the 
original  sutLorlty.  granted  during  the 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  which  made  United 
States  Government  vessels  available  to  the 
Philippines  to  replace  vessels  which  had  been 
destroyed  by  enemy  action  In  World  War  II. 

Public   Law   25.     Approved  April  28.   1951. 

Great  Lakes  Shipping 

8  683  Permits  vessels  of  Canadian  refrtstry 
to  trajisp>ort  iron  ore  between  the  United 
States  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  during  the 
1951  shipping  t«.ison.  The  number  of  avail- 
able ore  carrl<>rs  In  the  American  fleet  is 
insufficient  to  handle  the  ore  demands  of 
United  States  .iteel  mills. 

Public  Law  15.  Approved  March  39.  1951. 
WiiT-Rlsk  Insurance 

8  435:  Authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  war-risk  insurance  for  air- 
craft, air  cargc .  aircraft  crevi-a.  and  persona 
transported  by  air,  when  puch  luFurance 
cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable  terms  from 
commercial  incurauce  companies.  This  su- 
thority  may  be  exercised  only  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  IVesldent  and  after  consulta- 
tion with  inteteeted  Federal  agencies  as  the 
President  may  :equlre.  Expires  5  years  from 
date  of  enactment. 

Public  Law  47.  Approved  June  14.  1951. 
Alatkan    Airports 

S.  1183:  Per  nits  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  lease  real  estate  belonging  to  public 
airports  In  Alaska  for  periodr  of  20  years  for 


purposes  of  erecting  structtires  necessary  to 
the  operation  of  such  airports. 

Public  Law  160.  Approved  October  10, 
1961. 

Water  Transportation  to  Alaska 

H.  R.  157:  Extends  until  June  30,  1952, 
authority  for  Canadian-flag  vessels  to  trans- 
port passengers  between  Ska^way,  Alaska, 
and  other  points  in  Alaska,  between  Hainss, 
Alaska,  and  other  points  in  Alaska,  and 
passengers  and  merchandise  between  Hyder, 
Alaska,  and  other  points  in  Alaska,  or  the 
continental  United  States,  either  directly  or 
via  a  foreign  port. 

Public  Law  55.    Approved  June  27,  1951 

Vessel  Transfers 

8.  1704:  Prohibits  transfer  of  ships  owned 
or  partly  owned  by  a  citizen  or  a  corporation 
of  the  United  States  to  foreign-flag  registry 
without  prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State  who  must  pass  upon  all 
requests  to  sell,  mortgage,  or  agree  to  sell  or 
mortgage  any  vessel  or  any  interest  therein 
owned  by  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
documented  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

Pas.«ed  Senate  July  28.  1951.  Pending  in 
House. 

Motor  Carrier  Claims  Commission 
8  1042:  Extends  the  termination  date  of 
the  Motor  Carrier  Claims  Commission  to 
June  30,  1958,  or  until  such  time  m  the  final 
report  Is  made  to  Congress  on  all  claims 
filed.  This  Commission  was  established  in 
1948  to  hear  and  determine  existing  claims 
by  motor -carrier  transportation  systems  for 
losses  and  damages  sustained  by  them  as  a 
result  of  seizure,  operation,  and  use  of  their 
properties  during  World  War  II. 
Public  Law  7r).    Approved  July  11,  1951. 

Communications  Act  Changes 

8.  658:  Amends  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  clarify  existing  laws  and  remove 
certain  ambiguities:  (1)  Makes  definite  cer- 
tain administrative  and  legal  steps;  (2)  ex- 
pedites the  procedure  of  handUrtg  both  li- 
cense applications  and  lawmaking  functions; 
(3>  separates  prosecutory  and  judicial  func- 
tions of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission; (4)  effectively  directs  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  internal  organization  of  the 
Commission  in  the  interest  of  speeding  up 
case  processing;  and  (5)  makes  clear  the  ad- 
ministrative actions  and  appellate  proce- 
dures In  accordance  with  the  Administrative 
Procedures  Act  so  far  as  they  apply  to  the 
Federal    Communications    Commission. 

Public  Law  554.    Approved  July  16,  1952. 

Navigational   Aids 

8.  1025:  Authorizes  the  Coast  Guard  to 
Install  and  maintain  navigational  aids  In 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
and  beyond  the  territorial  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  whererer  naval  and  military 
bases  are  located  or  where  such  aids  to  navi- 
gation were  established  prior  to  June  26. 
1948. 

Public  Law  62.    Approved  June  22,  1951. 

Air  Mail  Subsidy  Separation 

8  436;  Separates  payment  for  the  trans- 
port of  domestic  and  foreign  mail  on  United 
States  airlines  from  subsidy  payments  to 
airlines  by  providing:  (a)  that  the  rates  for 
the  carriage  of  domestic  mail  shall  be  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  and  payment  made  by  the  Postmaster 
General:  (b)  the  rates  for  the  carriage  of 
American  mall  destined  for  delivery  abroad 
shall  be  fixed  by  and  paid  by  the  Postmaster 
General;  (c)  that  the  amount  of  subsidy 
to  airlines  carrying  mail  both  domestically 
and  foreign  shall  be  fixed  by  and  paid  by 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  Subsidy  pay- 
ment may  be  made  only  to  certificated  air- 
lines which  carry  mail;  each  carrier  must 
bear  the  burden  of  proving  the  need  for  and 


the  amount  of  the  subsidy;  subsidy  contracts 
may  not  be  made  for  longer  than  5  yean 
with  an  airline  operating  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  for  not  longer  than  3  years  with 
a  domestic  airline  providing  it  repays  to  the 
Government  half  of  all  profits  over  and  above 
10  percent  of  its  capital  Investment. 

Passed  Senate  September  19.  1951.  Pend- 
ing in  House. 

Marine  Reserve  Fund 

House  Joint  Resolution  333 :  Extends  tot 
1  year,  until  March  31.  1952.  the  time  within 
which  deposits  in  the  construction  reserve 
fund,  under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  may 
be  UEed  for  the  acquisition  of  new  vessels. 

Public  Lew  167.    Approved  October  1,  1951, 

Emergency  Highway  Repair 

H.  R.  5257:  Authorizes  an  Increase  of  $10.- 
000,000  (present  limit  is  $5,000,000)  in  the 
amount  available  under  the  Federal  Aid 
Highway  Act  as  an  emergency  relief  fund 
for  the  repair  of  highways  and  bridges  dam- 
aged by  floods  or  other  catastrophes. 

Public  Law  175.  Approved  October  15,  1951. 
Grain  Transport  on  Great   Lakes 

H.  R.  3436:  Authorizes  ships  of  Canadian 
registry  to  transport  grain  between  United 
States  ports  on  the  Great  Lakes  until  De- 
cemlier  31,  1951. 

rublic  Law  162.    Approved  October  10.  1951. 

Safety  at  Sea 

H.  R.  5013:  Authorizes  the  President  to 
proclaim  certain  regulations  for  the  safe  op- 
eration and  navigation  of  United  States  ves- 
sels on  the  high  seas  which  were  approved 
by  the  International  Convention  for  the 
Safety  of  Life  at  Sea. 

Public  Law  172.    Approved  October  11,  1951. 

Transpwrtation   Policy 

8.  1899:  Amends  the  policy  section  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  to  require  that  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  con- 
sidering application  or  transfers  of  certifi- 
cates shall  weigh  factors  which  will  tend  to 
keep  all  modes  of  interstate  tr&neport  under 
its  Jurisdiction  free  of  racketeering,  extor- 
tion, acts  of  terrorism,  or  unethical  busi- 
ness practices,  and  declares  congressional 
policy  is  to  keep  interstate  transportation 
free  of  such  evils. 

Passed  Senate  October  1,  1951.  Pending  in 
House. 

Bankruptcy  Act  Changes 

H.  R.  4693:  Amends  section  77  (c)  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  to  permit  a  railroad  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  to  finance  purchase  of 
safety  equipment  by  clarifying  the  powers  of 
the  bankruptcy  court  so  that  It  can  dlr*ct 
that  indebtedness  certificates  for  safety 
equipment  purchases  shall  have  repayment 
priority  over  all  existing  obligations,  or  Stat* 
or  local  taxes. 

Public  Law  194.  Approved  October  24, 
1951. 

Treaties 

Double  Taxation  on  Estates 
Establishes  formal  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  contracting  nation  to 
prevent  double  taxation  on  the  estate  of  a 
United  States  citizen  who  was  a  resident  of 
one  signatory  country  and  domiciled  in  the 
other  by  (a)  permitting  the  amount  of  tax 
due  on  the  property  In  one  country  to  be 
credited  against  the  amount  due  on  the  same 
property  In  the  other  country;  (b)  but  nd 
credit  may  be  established  in  excess  of  the 
amount  actually  paid  to  the  country  in  whlcli 
V  property  is  situated:  and  (c)  where  the 
United  States  estate  tax  is  due  solely  to 
citizenship,  full  credit  for  all  estate  t.'uces 
on  property  situated  in  other  countries  must 
be  allowed.  Regulations  governing  the  un- 
p>osltion  of  estate  taxes  relating  to  citizen- 
ship, domicile,  residence,  and  situs  o(  prop- 
erty are  agreed  to  and  the  signatory  coun- 
tries pledge  each  other  to  lend  certain  assist- 
ance In  the  collection  of  estate  taxes. 
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Executive  FP  between  the  United  Statea 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  signed  April 
10.    1947:    ratified   September   17.    1951. 

Executive  R  between  the  United  States  and 
Norway,  signed  June  13,  1949;  ratified  Sep- 
tember 17.  1951. 

Executive  E  between  the  United  States  and 
Ireland,  signed  September  13,  1949;  ratified 
September  17,  1951. 

Executive  K  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  signed  February  20,  1950;  ratified 
September  17.  1951. 

Executive  S  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  signed  May  24,  1951;  ratified  Sep- 
tember  17,   1951. 

Double  Taxation  on  Income 
Establishes  formal  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  contracting  nation  to 
prevent  double  taxation  on  the  Incomes  of 
citizens  or  corporations  of  the  respective 
countries. 

(a)  With  respect  to  corporations,  United 
States  enterprises  In  a  treaty  country  are 
subject  to  a  tax  by  that  country  on  all  in- 
come derived  there  if  the  enterprise  has  a 
permanent  establishment  In  the  treaty 
country  and  a  reciprocal  policy  applies  to 
treaty-country  enterprises  In  the  United 
States. 

(b)  With  respect  to  individuals,  residents 
of  the  United  States  earning  income  in  a 
treaty  country  are  subject  to  a  tax  by  that 
country  on  Income  earned  there  If  they  are 
In  the  treaty  country  more  than  183  days 
out  of  the  year  and  if  they  work  for  other 
than  a  resident  of  the  United  States  and  a 
reciprocal  policy  applies  to  residents  of 
treaty  countries  earning  Income  In  the 
United  States. 

(c)  To  avoid  double  taxation,  the  tax  im- 
posed on  United  States  residents  by  a  treaty 
country  for  Income  derived  there  shall  be  a 
credit  against  the  United  States  tax  on  the 
Income  of  such  residents  and  a  reciprocal 
policy  applies  to  the  treaty  country  allowing 
credit  for  United  States  tax  on  residents  of 
the  treaty  country  but  no  credit  may  be 
established  by  the  taxpayer  in  excess  of  the 
amount  of  tax  actually  paid  to  the  country 
In  which  the  Income  Is  earned.  Reciprocal 
administrative  assistance  between  the  coun- 
tries is  provided  to  facilitate  collection  of 
taxes  but  extraordinary  ^expenses  In  collect- 
ing shall  be  borne  by  the  country  seeking  to 
collect. 

Executive  O  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  signed  De- 
cember 13,  1946;  ratified  September  17,  1951. 

Executive  J  between  the  United  States  and 
New  Zealand,  signed  March  16,  1948;  ratified 
September  17.  1951. 

Executive  Q  between  the  United  States  and 
Norway,  signed  June  13,  1949;  ratified  Sep- 
tember 17,  1951. 

Executive  P  between  the  United  States 
and  Ireland,  signed  September  13,  1949;  rati- 
fied September  17,  1951. 

Executive  L  between  the  United  States  and 
Greece,  signed  February  20,  1950;  ratified 
September  17,  1951. 

Executive  R  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  signed  June  12,  1950;  ratified 
September  17.  1951. 

Executive  N  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland,  signed  May  24,  1951;  rati- 
fied September  17.  1951. 

Veterans 

Veterans'  Insurance 

H.  R.  1 :  Authorizes  free  life  insurance  to 
persons  in  the  armed  services  by  providing: 
(a)  $10,000  automatic  Insurance  for  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  after 
June  27,  1950.  with  protection  covering  period 
of  active  service  plus  120  days  after  separa- 
tion from  service;  (b)  veterans  may  obtain 
nonpartlcipatlng  Government  veterans'  in- 
surance after  separation  from  service  if  dis- 
abled in  service  and  Ineligible  for  a  normal 
veterans'  coverage,  and  in  cases  of  total  dis- 
ability b  waiver  of  premiums  may  be  granted; 


(c)  World  War  I  or  II  Insurance  policies  may 
be  continued  In  force  by  those  in  active  serv- 
ice or  If  such  policy  has  been  surrendered  for 
cash,  it  may  be  reinstated  or  a  new  policy 
issued  on  the  same  plan  and  In  the  same 
amount  without  medical  examination;  (d) 
beneficiaries  are  limited  to  members  of  Im- 
mediate family  of  Insured;  (e)  maximum  In- 
demnity to  be  paid  in  monthly  installments 
of  $92.90  each  over  a  10-year  period  and  la 
exempt  from  claims  of  creditors  and  taxa- 
tion; (f)  application  for  a  term  policy  up 
to  $10,000  may  be  made  within  120  days  after 
discharge  at  2 '4  percent  per  annum. 
Public  Law  23.    Approved  April  25,  1951. 

Veterans'  Education 

Senate  Resolution  124:  Clarifies  misinter- 
pretations by  the  Veterans'  Administration  of 
Public  Law  266.  Eighty-first  Congress,  which 
authorized  funds  for  education  and  training 
of  veterans,  by  declaring  It  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that:  (a)  customary  cost  of  tuition 
and  other  charges  required  by  educational 
institutions  tpr  training  of  veterans  are  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  courses  of  training 
covered  by  contract  or  other  agreement  re- 
gardless of  calendar  duration  established  or 
weekly  hours  of  attendance  required  for  such 
courses;  (b)  a  contract.  Including  tuition, 
fees,  or  other  charges,  for  a  course  will  b« 
considered  as  an  entity  in  determining  the 
rate  or  rates  to  be  paid  to  the  Institution  for 
such  course;  (c)  any  institution  wUl  be  re- 
garded as  a  nonprofit  Institution  for  the  pur- 
pose of  applying  the  governing  statutes  and 
applicable  regulations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration relating  to  payment  of  tuition 
and  other  charges  If  it  Is  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion under  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code,  no  matter  when  it  was  certi- 
fied as  such  by  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue; and  (d)  the  rate  established  In  the 
most  recent  contract  by  any  educational  or 
training  institution  which  has  entered  Into 
one  or  more  contracts  in  two  successive  years 
will  be  considered  the  customary  cost  of 
tuition. 

Adopted  August  27.  1951. 

Renew  Insurance 

H.  R.  1072:  Grants  World  War  I  veterans 
the  privilege  of  renewing  expiring  5-year 
level-premium  term  policies  of  United  States 
Government  life  Insurance  every  5  years  with- 
out further  legislation. 

Public  Law  101.  Approved  August  2.  1951. 
Pension  Rates 

H.  R.  315:  Fixes  the  pension  rates  for  vet- 
erans of  certain  wars  at  $60  a  month  for 
those  with  70  days  but  less  than  90  days  In 
service  but  $78  a  month  If  they  require  aid 
or  attendance;  and  at  $90  a  month  for  90 
days  or  more  service  but  $120  a  month  11  they 
require  aid  or  attendance.  The  new  rates 
apply  to  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War.  Philippine  Insurrection,  and  Boxer  Re- 
bellion. 

Public  Law  108.  Approved  August  4,  1951. 
Renew  Term  Insurance 

H.  R.  4000:  Permits  World  War  n  veterans 
to  renew  for  successive  5-year  periods  their 
6-year  level-premium  term  national  life  in- 
surance policy  without  further  medical  ex- 
amination and  at  the  premium  rate  for  the 
attained  age.  This  removes  the  bar  which 
limited  such  renewal  only  to  policies  Issued 
before  January  1,  1948: 

Public  Law  104.  Approved  August  2,  1951. 
Gold-Star  Lapel  Buttons 

H.  R.  3911:  Provides  gold-star  lapel  but- 
tons for  widows,  parents,  and  next  of  kin 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  lose  or 
lost  their  lives  In  any  war  activity  of  the 
United  States.  Applies  to  veterans  of  World 
Wars  I  and  II  and  the  Korean  conflict. 

Public  Law  121.  Approved  August  21, 1951. 
Veterans'  Representation 

S.  831:  Permits  veterans  appealing  separa- 
tion from  the  Federal  service  to  name  as  their 


representative  an  accredited  representative 
of  certain  veterans"  organizations  provided 
the  organization  and  its  representatives  com- 
ply with  the  rules  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. 

Passed  Senate  May  17,  1951.  Pending  In 
House. 

Government  Insurance  Dividends 

H.  R.  321 :  Provides  that  unless  the  policy- 
holder of  veterans'  insurance  has  advised  the 
Veterans'  Administration  In  writing  that  the 
dividend  is  to  be  paid  In  cash,  any  divi- 
dend payable  after  January  1.  1952,  will  be 
used  toward  payment  of  the  premium.  If  a 
policyholder  continues  to  pay  premiums  and 
permits  dividends  to  accumulate,  interest 
will  be  paid  based  on  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Public  Law  r6.     Approved  May  18.  1951. 
Missing  Persons  Act 

H.  R.  1199:  Clarifies  and  broadens  section 
12  of  the  Missing  Persons  Act  of  1942  by  pro- 
viding for  the  transportation  of  dependents 
of  dead  or  missing  veterans  from  abroad  to 
the!r  home:  and  for  carriage  of  any  house- 
hold goods,  or  automobile,  from  the  debarka- 
tion port  to  the  home  of  the  missing  or  de- 
ceased soldier.  Existing  law  was  limited  to 
carriage  to  the  United  States  of  personal 
property.   Including  automobiles. 

Public  Law  131.     Approved  August  29.  lOSl. 

War  Claims  Payments 

S.  1669:  Authorizes  the  War  Claims  Com- 
mission in  making  payments  to  claimants 
who  are  minors  or  under  other  legal  disa- 
bility, and  for  whom  there  was  no  provision 
under  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1948  to  certify 
such  payments  to  those  charged  with  their 
care.  Payments  would  be  made  for  the  use 
of  the  claimant  to  the  natural  or  legal  guard- 
Ian,  committee,  conservator,  or  curator  un- 
der the  laws  of  the  State  of  the  claimant's 
residence,  or  to  the  superintendent,  manager, 
or  chief  officer  of  the  hospital  or  Institution 
In  which  the  claimant  may  be  a  patient  or 
a  resident. 

Public  Law  304.  Approved  April  9,  1952. 
Prisoner  Claims 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  40:  Extends  until 
March  31.  1952.  the  time  for  filing  claims 
with  the  War  Claims  Commission  snd  directs 
the  Commission  to  make  every  effort  to  lo- 
cate soldiers  and  civilians  who  were  prisoners 
of  the  Japanese  and  advise  them  of  their 
rights  to  secure  compensation  for  periods  oX 
imprisonment. 

PubUc  Law  16.     Approved  April  6.  1951, 

Philippine  Burial  Expenses 
S.  82:  Authorizes  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  to  furnish  a  flag  and  to  pay 
a  sum  not  exceeding  $75  for  the  burial  and 
funeral  expenses  of  any  person  who  served 
In  the  Dollltary  forces  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  the  Philippines  during  World  War  II. 
Included  are  those  who  served  in  organized 
guerrilla  forces  while  such  forces  were  In 
the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  p\ir- 
suant  to  the  July  26.  1941,  military  order 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
permits  claims  to  be  filed  for  2  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Public  Law  21.     Approved   April  25,   1961.^ 
Veterans'  Hospitalization 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  72:  Extends  to 
persons  who  have  served  in  the  Armed  Forces 
on  or  after  June  27.  1950.  medical  and  hos- 
pital care,  compensation,  or  pension  com- 
mensurate with  World  War  II  veterans. 

Public  Law  28.    Approved  May  11,  1951. 
Automobiles  for  DUabled  Veterans 

8.  1864:  Authorizes  payment  up  to  $1,600  to 
eligible  veterans  by  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  for  the  purchase  of  an  auto- 
mobile or  other  conveyance.  Veterans  eli- 
gible are  those  who:  (a)  served  In  the  active 
military,  naval,  or  air  service  of  the  United 
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states  on  or  alter  June  27.  1950.  and  prior  to 
such  date  as  liball  be  determined  by  Presi- 
dential proclamation  or  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  Congress;  (b)  are  entitled  to  com- 
pensation for  the  loss,  or  loss  of  use,  of  one 
or  both  legs  f>t  or  above  the  ankle,  loss  or 
permanent  lotis  of  the  use  of  one  or  both 
lUUids;  or  permanent  Impairment  of  vision  of 
both  eyes.  Ap  plication  must  be  made  within 
3  years  after  enactment,  or  within  3  years 
after  the  date  3f  discharge  if  discharge  occurs 
after  enactment. 

(Public  Law  663  of  the  Seventy-ninth  Con- 
gress was  the  first  law  enacted  giving  auto- 
mobiles to  certain  disabled  veterans  of  World 
War  n.  The  Eightieth  Congress  enacted 
Public  Law  161  contlnaing  the  authority  and 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  for 
this  purpose  was  included  In  Public  Law  271 
of  the  Elghtle'h  Congress.  Public  Law  785, 
Eightieth  Congress,  appropriated  $1,500,000 
snd  Public  Law  904.  Eightieth  Congress,  ap- 
propriated an  additional  $5,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  ending  June  30.  1949.  Public  Law 
943.  Bghty-flrst  Congress,  extended  funds 
and  the  law  for  automobiles  until  June  30, 
1950.  Public  I^w  TOe.  lighty-flrst  Ooogress. 
authorlaed  the  sum  of  $809,000  and  extended 
the  law  for  1  year  to  June  80.  1951.  and  Pub- 
Uc Lrw  843.  Eighty-first  Congress,  appro- 
priated an  additional  $*»75.000  To  date  $42,- 
675.000  has  b(«n  sppropriated  for  the  pur- 
chase of  automobiles  and  other  conveyances 
for  World  War  11  vet«rans.  | 

(Passed  Serokte  August  9.  1951:  passed 
House  September  17,  1951;  Presdent  vetoed 
October  18.  1951:  Senste  overrode  veto  65  to 
10  October  19.  1051:  House  overrode  veto  223 
to  53  October  20.   1951.) 

PubUc  Law  187.     Enacted  October  20.  1951. 

Widows'  Pensions 

H.  R.  3M0:  Broadens  ell^lbtUty  of  veterans' 
widows  for  pension  payments  by  eliminating 
dependency  clause,  but  requiring  widow  to 
be  unmarried,  at  least  60  years  old.  to  have 
married  the  veteran  at  least  10  years  prior 
to  his  death,  to  hare  lived  with  blm  con- 
tinuously from  date  of  marriage  to  his  death, 
and  Is  applicable  to  widows  of  veterans  of 
ClvU  War,  Indian  Wars.  Spanish -American 
War.  Boxer  Febellion.  and  Philippine  insur- 
rection. 

Passed  Senate  July  22.   1951.     Vetoed  Au- 
glist  6,  1951;  no  further  action. 
Nonservlce  Pensions 

B.  R.  3193:  Increases  existing  pension  pay- 
tatDlM  for  veterans  with  non -service-con- 
nected disability  from  $60  $72  to  $120  a 
month.  Eligible  are  veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  campaign 
who  (a)  are  totally  and  permanently  dis- 
abled (not  due  to  misconduct),  or  blind  or 
so  helpless  as  to  require  the  cun.stant  aid  of 
another  person  at  all  times,  regardless  of 
whether  the  Injury  U  service-connected; 
and  (b)  whose  Income  Is  not  more  than 
$1,000  annually  If  single,  and  $2,500  annually 
If  married.  Note:  The  Increase  to  $120 
makes  the  pension  rates  for  veterans  of  all 
wars  uniform,  but  the  difference  in  eligibil- 
ity requlremenu  still  exists  with  veterans  of 
the  Civil  War,  Indian  wars,  and  Spanish- 
American  War  being  entitled  to  a  $120  pen- 
sion if  they  require  the  regular  aid  and  at- 
tendance of  another  person  regardless  of  the 
veterans'  Income.  (Passed  House  June  20, 
1951;  passed  Senate  July  23,  1951;  President 
vetoed  August  6.  1951;  House  overrode  veto 
by  a  vote  of  316  to  46.  August  17  1951; 
Senate  overrode  by  a  vote  of  68  to  0,  Sep- 
tember 18,   1951  ) 

Public  Law  149.  Enacted  September  18, 
1951. 

Veteraiu'  Housing  Overcharges 

H.  R.  319:  Amends  Servicemen's  Readjust- 
ment Act  of  1944.  to  permit  veterans  to  sue 
for  treble  damages  for  whatever  amount  they 
were  overcharged  above  the  reasonable  value 
In  the  purchase  of  property  where  a  loan  by 


the  Veterans'  Administration  is  Involved. 
Determination  of  the  reasonable  value  is  to 
be  made  by  an  appraiser  designated  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  the  liability 
for  damages  lies  against  whoever  is  know- 
ingly Involved  In  such  sale  whether  or  not 
they  receive  any  part  of  the  consideration. 
If  the  veteran  does  not  bring  action  within 
30  days  from  the  time  the  overcharge  Is  dis- 
covered, the  action  may  be  brought  by  the 
Government  and  In  such  case,  the  Oovern- 
ment  may  recover  two-thirds  of  the  damages 
and  one-third  goes  to  the  veteran. 

Public  Law  142.  Approved  September  13, 
1951. 

Housing  Benefits  for  Korean  Veterans 

S.  2244:  Grants  veterans  of  the  Korean 
conflict  the  same  benefits  given  to  veterans 
of  World  War  II  under  the  National  Housing 
Act.  such  as  preference  in  the  rental  of  low- 
rent  housing  units,  in  the  purchase  of  war 
housing  under  the  Lanham  Act,  and  in  ob- 
taining special  FHA  mortgage  insurance  ad- 
vantages. 

Pvbllc  Law  214.  Approved  Octot>er  26, 
1951. 

Multiple   Sclerosis 

H.  R.  3305:  Increases  from  1  year  to  2  years 
after  separation  from  active  service  the  time 
limitation  within  which  any  veteran  devel- 
oping multiple  sclerosis  may  claim  a  serrice- 
cunnectMl  disability.  Compensation  for 
Euch  cases  range  from  $16  per  month  lor  10- 
percent  disability  to  $150  a  month  for  total 
disability. 

Public  Law  174.  Approved  October  12, 
1961. 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Training 

H.  R.  3032:  Extends  the  vocational  reha- 
blliUtion  benefits,  enacted  by  the  Seventy- 
eighth  Congress  for  World  War  U  veterans, 
to  all  service-connected  cases  who  need  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  to  overcome  a  disa- 
bility handicap  incurred  in  or  aggravated  by 
service  since  June  27,  1960.  The  extent  and 
type  of  training  to  be  determined  by  the 
Veterans'    Administration. 

Public  Law  170.  Approved  October  11. 
1951. 

Veterans'  Disability  Benefits 

H.  R.  320:  Provides  hospitalization  and 
out-patient  treatment  for  veterans  of  World 
War  II  who  develop  a  psychosis  within  a 
years  from  their  release  from  active  duty. 

Public  Law  239.  Approved  Octot>er  80, 
1951. 

Correct  Military  Records 

H.  R  1181:  Authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
the  armed  services  to  correct  any  military  or 
naval  records  where  it  is  necessary  to  remove 
an  Injustice,  and  authorizes  pajTnent  of  any 
money  which  Is  found  to  be  due  as  a  result  of 
such  correction. 

Public  Law  220.  Approved  October  26. 
1951. 


Defense  Against  "Prejadeers" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

or  coNNEcnctrr 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  the  text  of  my  re- 
marks on  June  19  before  the  joint  de- 
fense appeal  of  the  American  Jewish 
Committee  and  the  Antidefamation 
League  of  B'nai  Brith  which  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  attend  at  the  Hotel  Pierre  In 
New  York. 


I  say  privileged  advisedly  because 
there  is  a  real  source  of  inspiration  in 
meeting  with  groups  like  these  which 
are  dedicating  themselves  to  the  preser- 
vation of  all  the  provisions  in  our  Bill 
of  Rights  through  temperate,  intelli- 
gent, and  courageous  leadership.  The 
constructive  examples  they  set  in  the 
exposure  and  stamping  out  of  all  forms 
of  prejudice  and  misunderstanding  war- 
rant the  support  of  everyone  who  is 
appalled  by  persecution  in  all  its  evil 
forms  and  believes  in  meeting  the  prot>- 
lem  hejid-on  with  facts  and  good  wiiL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman.  ofBcers  of  the  An^rican 
Jewish  Conunitiee  and  of  the  Antidetama- 
tion  League  of  B'nai  Br.th.  let  me  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  not  only 
for  the  great  honor  you  do  me  tcnlgbt.  but 
for  the  privUege  of  joining  you  In  a  work 
of  utmost  importance. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  the  world 
today  than  stamping  out  prejudice  and  mal- 
ice and  replacing  them  by  fairnecs  and  un- 
derstandlag. 

Like  many  others  who  are  not  directly 
Sons  of  the  Covei^aJit.  I  am  aware  of  the 
long  and  courageous  struggle  which  both 
your  organizations  have  carried  on.  It  is 
a  stniggle  of  high  Importance  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  American  community. 

Prejudice  and  misunderstanding  are  joint 
nienaces  to  each  group  dlstln^ui&iiable  by 
racial  or  religious  origin  or  by  color.  These 
evils  in  action  wreak  terrible  economic, 
emotional,  and  even  bodily  harm. 

Any  group  that  suffers  today  Is  the  fore- 
runner of  stUl  another  group  that  suCcrs  to- 
morrow. Every  one  of  us  who  came  here 
fro  another  land  or  whose  ancestors  came 
here.  If  he  examines  the  chronicles,  must 
face  that  fact.  Many  groups,  we  know,  have 
learned  this  lesson  in  bitterness  and  trial. 

The  story  of  persecution  based  on  preju- 
dice Is  long.  Fortunately.  In  this  country, 
the  forces  of  sanity  always  have  won  out. 
but  not  without  leadership  and  effort.  As 
you  here  tonight  know  so  weU.  there  have 
been  periods  of  retrogression.  Yet,  in  the 
long  run,  our  American  spiral  has  been  up- 
ward. 

This  progress  h:'s  never  been  achieved  at 
any  stage  in  our  history — and  I  cannot 
emphasise  this  too  strongly — without  active, 
conscious  leadership.  Like  the  battle  for 
political  democracy,  the  battle  for  men's 
minds  must  be  continuous. 

Tonight  let  us  salute  two  great  imple- 
ments most  useful  in  winning  these  recur- 
rent contests.  One  is  the  ecpecial  ffeld  of  the 
American  Jewish  Committee.  It  is  the  clear 
and  honest  interpretation  of  man — as  man- 
to-man — tc  substitute  the  reality  of  the 
individual  for  the  stereotypes.  The  com- 
mittee has  done  great  and  triumphant  work, 
toth  here  and  abroad.  If  it  had  done  noth- 
ing more  than  make  available  the  heritage 
of  Jewish  thought  through  the  pages  of 
Commentary,  its  contribution  would  have 
Veen  great.  The  committee  has  done  much 
more.  It  has  great  achievements  to  its 
credit  abroad,  for  example,  in  the  interpreta- 
tion Of  many  aspects  of  the  American  way 
of  life,  our  aspirations  and  our  good  will. 

Here  and  abroad  the  committee  has  recog- 
nized that  one  of  the  most  valid  methods  of 
achieving  satisfactory  group  relations  is  the 
exposition  of  cultural  similarities  and  the 
explanation  of  cultural  differences.  We  here 
In  this  country  have  understood  long  since 
that  these  threads  and  patterns  enrich  the 
texture  of  our  American  lives. 

Another  method  of  combating  evil  Is  its 
exF>osure  The  Antidefamation  League  baa 
handled  this  tool  with  care  and  resuatnt  and 
yet  with  courage. 
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The  work  of  the  league  In  protecting  the 
good  name  of  minorities  has  t>een  carried  on 
with  admirable  restraint  but  still  with  neces- 
sary vigor.  The  league  can  proudly  take 
credit  for  helping  to  alert  our  Nation  to  the 
dangers   of  totalitarianism. 

Many  a  member  of  a  minority  group  can 
rest  easier  at  night  because  of  the  work  of 
the  league — the  league  which  has  never  con- 
fined its  Interest  to  any  one  minority. 

Yes,  all  Americans  should  feel  grateful 
for  tbe  work  of  the  league. 

There  Is  no  greater  agent  for  corruption 
Of  a  majority  than  the  persecution  of  minori- 
ties. We  saw  this  happen  in  Germany,  in 
the  brutality  and  the  purges.  We  are  now 
seeing  It  in  the  lands  behind  the  Iron  cur- 
tain. Again  the  same  symptoms  are  rife — 
the  brutality  and  purges. 

One  of  the  great  menaces  to  our  American 
way  of  life  is  a  kind  of  Individual  with 
which  the  Antldefamation  League  is  all  too 
familiar;  I  mean  the  "Prejudeer." 

You  win  not  find  the  word  "prejudeer" 
as  yet  In  any  dictionary  nor  even  in  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brltannlca.  But  you  all  could 
define  It. 

A  "prejudeer"  Is  one  who  gains  by  spread- 
.  Ing  prejudice.  He  is  not  merely  a  person 
with  static  prejudices;  his  prejudice  Is  ac- 
tive and  vlrtilent.  But  he  has  another 
characteristic.  He  makes  a  profit  out  of  his 
active,  virulent  prejudice. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  prejudeer  is 
wholly  opportunistic.  He  may  start  with  a 
natural  Inclination  to  prejudice,  in  other 
words,  with  a  psychosis  or  a  habit  of  think- 
ing In  sterotypes.  Then  he  discovers  that 
he  can  exploit  his  prejudices  to  hla  own 
temporary  advantage — as  Hitler  did  and  as 
Stalin  is  doing  now. 

Some  of  these  creatures  make  a  living  di- 
rectly In  this  fashion — by  organizing  com- 
mittees and  by  taking  money  from  the 
psychopaths. 

Others  are  the  "prejudeers"  of  politics,  a 
special  kind  of  demagog  who  battens  on 
the  fears,  the  feelings  of  insecurity  and  the 
dark  unhapplness  of  the  neurotics  who  exist 
In  every  society. 

These  last  are,  perhaps,  the  most  danger- 
ous, for  they  sometimes  succeed  in  attain- 
ing elective  oflBce.  They  sometimes  achieve 
positions  that  should  be  honorable  and  that 
do  have  power.  They  poison  the  atmosphere 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  venom  even  finds 
Its  way  into  some  of  our  most  important 
and  far-reaching  laws. 

For  example,  the  McCarran  immigration 
bill  recently  passed  by  the  Congress  reeks 
of  this  miasma  of  prejudice. 

In  this  act  the  Congress  reaffirms  and 
rededicates  United  States  policy,  in  this  year 
of  crisis,  1952,  when  we  are  fighting  for  the 
very  existence  of  the  Institutions  we  hold 
dear,  to  the  curious  position  of  declaring 
by  law  that  the  southern  and  eastern  Euro- 
peans are  Inferior  human  beings. 

A  similar  poison  is  present  In  our  failure 
to  enact  a  Federal  FEPC  act.  The  failure 
of  this  bill  even  to  reach  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  U  not  merely  another  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  denial  of  liberal  prlnclplet.  It 
pinpoint*  alto  the  groMly  Illiberal  Insti- 
tution of  the  fMbxuter,  under  which  a 
handful  of  determined  Senators  can  block 
the  will  of  the  great  majority. 

The  FKPC  Issue  is  far  more  than  an  issue 
of  domestic  justice  here  within  the  United 
StatM.  It  U  now  deeply  Involved  with  the 
security.  Indeed  the  very  survival,  of  the 
United  States. 

For  2  years,  when  I  was  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State,  It  was  my  responsibility  to 
study  foreign  opinion  about  the  United 
States,  and  my  unhappy  responsibility  to 
analyze  how  Communist  propaganda  twist- 
ed and  distorted  our  civil  rights  problems 
throughout  the  channels  of  world  commu- 
nications. 

What  Is  the  greatest  single  factor  In  our 
national  life  which  mars  the  mobilization  of 
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the  forces  of  human  freedom  in  the  cold 
war?  What  is  the  national  handicap  which 
most  dampens  and  dims  our  torch  of  lib- 
erty as  seen  beyond  our  shores?  What  de- 
fect In  America's  armor  of  democracy  con- 
tributes most  to  the  poisonous  effective- 
ness of  the  Soviet  propaganda?  The  answer 
to  all  three  of  these  questions  Is  the  same. 
It  will  continue  to  be  the  same  until  we 
heed  the  Lord — and  mend  our  ways.  The 
answer  is  our  failure  to  live  up  to  our 
democratic  preachments  of  civil  rights  for 
all  Americans,  regardless  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  national  origin. 

It  can  be  a  great  and  tragic  mistake  for 
us  If  we  underestimate  this  weakness  of  ours 
in  this  highly  dangerous  world.  The  short- 
comings of  our  democratic  way  of  life  have 
had  a  profound  effect  upon  the  minds  of 
men,  entirely  apart  from  the  fulmlnatlons 
and  distortions  of  the  Soviets.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  exaggerate  how  sensitive  other 
countries  are  to  the  question  of  civil  rights 
In  America.  Our  friends  abroad  are  listen- 
ing— not  only  to  words  about  our  weak- 
nesses In  civil  rights — but  also  for  news  of 
the  efforts  we  are  making  to  overcome  them. 
World  opinion — which  we  once  could  af- 
ford to  Ignore  or  thought  we  could  afford 
to  ignore — is  now  of  paramount  Importance 
to  us.  It  is  the  big  new  issue  In  the  civil- 
rights  debate.  It  is  a  powerful  and  a  new 
Issue.  It  Is  not  yet  getting  the  emphasis  it 
must  get  and  should  get. 

I  am  arguing  that  whereas  our  attitude  on 
racial  discrimination  may  once  have  been 
deemed  to  be  a  domestic  matter — or  even  a 
matter  of  State  rights — it  is  so  no  longer. 
It  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to  be  a  matter 
for  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  to 
decide.  In  line  with  their  historic  preoccupa- 
tion and  prejudice,  because  the  very  life  of 
oiur  country  is  at  stake  and  may  depend 
upon  It.  The  people  of  the  48  United  States 
can  no  longer  afford  to  present  to  our  enemies 
the  whip  with  which  to  flay  us — to  our  ene- 
mies who  would  destroy  us.  We.  the  Ameri- 
can people,  cannot  afford  to  give  our  own 
human  rights  issue  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
U.  S.  S.  R.  which  Is  perhaps  the  most  power- 
ful enemy  of  human  rights  in  all  history. 
We  assuredly  cannot  afford  to  give  reasonable 
men  anywhere — and  we  must  remember  that 
two-thirds  of  the  men  and  women  of  the 
world  have  skins  we  call  colored — we  cannot 
afford  to  give  grounds  for  reasonable  sus- 
picion or  justified  criticism  against  ma  In 
this  llfe-or-death  area  of  human  rights. 

The  letters  FEPC  mean  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Commission.  In  my  vocabulary 
these  letters  could  also  mean  "fight  effec- 
tively the  propaganda  of  communism." 

I  am  sorry  to  note  that — of  the  attitudes 
of  the  avowed  presidential  candidates  on  the 
subject  of  the  FEPC — only  two  are  flatly  and 
unequivocally  for  the  bill  before  the  Con- 
gress— Senator  McMahon  by  hla  votes  and 
Averell  Harrlman  by  his  statement*.  Let  us 
tonight  pay  tribute  to  these  two,  to  my  can- 
didate from  my  State  and  to  yours  from  your 
State.     They  stand  alone. 

I  have  taken  these  two  current  issues — the 
proposed  Immigration  leglalatlon  which  I 
hope  tha  Prealdent  will  veto,  and  on  which 
all  llberaU  must  unlta  to  secure  support  to 
sustain  his  veto — and  the  proposed  FEPC 
act — to  llufltrate  the  fight  that  la  unending 
and  that  is  forever  yours — and  mine.  This 
la  what  brings  us  together  here  tonight,  dis- 
agree as  we  might  on  this  or  that.  Thus 
does  the  poison  of  prejudice  at  home  damage 
the  spread  of  decent  opinion  abroad.  That 
la  why  we  must  stand  firm  in  our  defense  of 
our  civil  llbertle*  and  our  tried  and  proved 
methods  of  preserving  them.  Many  of  the 
provisions  In  our  BUI  of  Rights  are  built  on 
the  need  of  defending  Individuals  and  groups 
against  arbitrary  actions  that  find  their  In- 
ception in  prejudice. 

That  Is  why  all  of  your  American  citiaena. 
whether  in  private  life  or  public  office,  should 
be  prepared  to  take  a  risk  now  and  then  to 


check  the  prejudeer.  Sometimes  It  may  even 
be  necessary  to  give  up  one  protectlo  i  of  the 
law  to  take  full  advantage  of  another — in 
the  public  Interest. 

Organizations  such  as  yours,  by  courageous 
and  temperate  example,  must  continue  to 
give  courage  to  others.  Your  cause  of  stamp- 
ing out  prejudice  and  prejudicial  methods 
warrants  great  risk-taking.  The  cause  of 
reason  Is  worth  every  risk  and  will,  with 
faith,  be  won. 


Reviewing  Federal  Participation  in  Hoos- 
ing  Programs:  FHA  Insured  Loans, 
Veterans'  Housmg,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  AssociatioDt,  and  Public 
Housing 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  B.  D£ANE 

or  NORTH  CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  DEANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  6  years  I  have  been  privileged  to  be 
a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  One  of  our 
principal  assignments  has  been  to  con- 
sider various  legislation  dealing  with  the 
Important  matter  of  housing  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a 
subject  in  which  I  have  particularly 
Interested  myself  because  I  believe  that 
decent  homes  at  prices  families  can  af- 
ford are  the  foundations  of  a  sood 
society  and  one  of  the  best  protectiona 
of  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

Because  of  the  opportunity  which  I 
have  had  to  observe  the  various  housing 
programs  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  an  interest,  lx)th  as  a  meml)er 
of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  and  more  recently  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Subcommittee  Investigating 
Housing  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee.  I  have  been  asked  to  give  my 
appraisal  of  these  housing  programs. 
The  statement  I  give  here  has  been  pre- 
pared in  a  completely  fair  and  objective 
manner.  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly  clear, 
the  views  I  express  are  for  no  argu- 
mentative purpose  but  simply  to  give  a 
picture  of  the  major  housing  programs 
as  I  see  them. 

NATIONAL    H0U8IN0    ACT    OF    lt34 

The  program  of  the  Federal  Housing 
Administration  was  initiated  by  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act  of  1934.  It*  primary 
purpose  was  to  stimulate  activity  in  the 
construction  field  in  which  recovery  had 
been  conspicuously  lagging.  The  spon- 
sors of  the  legislation  believed  that  in- 
surance of  mortgages  by  the  Federal 
Government  would  unfreeze  mortgage 
credit  which  had  been  almost  nonexist- 
ent since  the  debacle  of  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
concept  of  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration was  sound.  The  critical  con- 
dition of  the  country  at  the  time  was 
such  that  only  the  Federal  Government 
could  have  imdertaken  so  vast  and  ad- 
mittedly so  speculative  an  enterprise.  I 
believe  it  fair  to  say  that  the  issue  of 
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socialism  mhrht  veil  have  been  errorw- 
ously  raised  about  the  operations  of  the 
mA.  as  it  has  indeed  been  falsely  raised 
about  other  housing  programa  of  the 
Pederal  Government.  But  it  was  not. 
The  private  construction  industry  and 
real-estate  interests  have  almost  con- 
stantly proposed  and  sponsored  fn^ater 
Bberaiizatlon  and  extension  of  FHA 
operations.  The  FHA  Is  universally  ac- 
cepted as  a  part  of  the  private  enter- 
prise system. 

aAPTO  oaonTH  vtevwB)  mobtoaoes 

After  a  somewhat  slow  start,  natural 
In  a  new  enterprise,  the  FHA  gained 
rapidly  in  acceptance.  In  its  first  full 
year  of  operation.  1935,  mortgages  were 
tnsnred  on  Just  about  28,000  units.  This 
jumped  to  over  84,000  in  1936  and  by 
1940  the  annual  rate  was  177,000.  In  the 
year  1950, 10  years  later,  a  record  break- 
ing total  of  over  500,000  units  were  cov- 
ered by  FHA  mortgage  in.surance. 

By  May  31.  1952.  the  FHA  had  insured 
mort*rages  on  nearly  3.720.000  dwellinK 
units  in  the  total  amount  of  $21,400,000,- 
000.  An  additional  $5,700,000,000  of 
property  improvement  loans  had  been 
injured.  This  Is  a  total  of  $27,100,000,- 
000  of  loans  which  the  Pederal  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  through  the  FHA; 
on  May  31.  1952,  nearly  $15,000,000,000 
of  FHA  insurance  was  outstanding. 

Over  the  entire  period  1935-52  mort- 
gages on  nearly  one -third  of  all  hcxnes 
built  In  the  United  States  were  Insured  by 
the  FHA.  In  1943  this  went  as  high  as 
80  percent  tnit  in  1951-1952  has  leveled 
off  at  about  26  percent. 

01     LOAHB 

For  a  clear  picture,  however,  of  the 
Federal  Government's  participation  In 
the  private  housing  field  there  must  be 
added  the  operations  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration in  guaranteeing  "GI  loans." 
Through  April  1952  the  VA  had  guar- 
anteed loans  on  nearly  2,700.000  dwell- 
ings In  the  amount  of  $8,800,000,000.  I 
believe  that  the  VA  program  of  loans  to 
veterans  is  thoroughly  Justified  and  a 
proper  ftmction  of  government.  These 
men  and  women  who  sacrificed  so  much 
had  to  be  assisted  in  obtaining  homes 
when  they  returned  from  the  war  to  find 
the  country  with  a  critical  housing  short- 
age. 

CmALLKMGIMC    ElTOai)    FHA    AND    TA    IN    HOUSTNO 

rout 

Together,  these  two  programs  have 
participated  in  the  purchase  or  building 
for  rental  of  about  6.000.000  dwellings 
with  B  total  financial  commitment  of 
over  $30,000  000  000.  While  the  pro- 
portion is  somewhat  lower  now  than  In 
the  past.  FHA  Insurance  and  VA  guar- 
antiee are  currently  aceotmtlng  for  near- 
ly 40  percent  of  all  new  residential  con- 
struction in  the  country. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  Insurance 
and  guaranties  in  the  amount  of  $5,700,- 
000.000  for  the  modernization  and  im- 
provement of  over  13.500,000  dwellings. 
Thus,  the  Pederal  Government,  through 
the  PHA  and  VA,  has  underwritten  home 
purchase,  construction  for  rental,  and 
property  improvement  in  the  amount  of 
$36,000,000,000. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  these  programs, 
for  the  most  pmrt.  have  been  successful 
in  accomplishing  the  purposes  for  which 


they  v:ere  launched.  So  far,  their  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government  has  been 
negligible.  It  must  be  clearly  under- 
stood, however,  that  their  ultimate  cost 
caniK)t  be  determined.  To  date  they 
have  been  oF>erated  almost  entirely  in  a 
rising  market  and  a  shortage  economy. 
We  will  ix>t  know  the  reckoning  until 
years  have  passed  and  these  progiams 
have  been  tested  in  the  downs  as  well  as 
the  ups  of  the  market. 

HOtTSlKG    IMTKTnCATtON 

'  As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Subcommittee  chairmaned 
by  Mr  Rains,  of  Alabama,  I  have  visited 
a  number  of  areas  to  look  into  the  qual- 
ity of  construction  covered  by  FHA  and 
VA  mortgages.  Frankly,  we  found  a 
number  of  deficiencies,  due  mainly  on 
the  part  of  those  responsible  to  see  that 
proper  inspections  were  made.  I  rec- 
ognize that  many  of  these  houses  were 
built  in  a  great  rush  after  the  war  to 
meet  a  critical  need.  This  is  not  an  ex- 
cuse, however,  for  failing  to  give  people 
full  value  for  their  money.  Some  of  the 
bo\i;ees  which  I  saw  were  so  bad  that  I 
believe  that  they  will  be  the  slums  of 
tomorrow. 

I  should  also  say  tliat  a  grave  re- 
sponsibility is  placed  upwn  the  appraisers 
for  the  PHA  and  VA  programs.  While 
it  is  my  opinion  that  by  far  the  great 
majority  of  appraisals  have  been  fairly 
and  faithfully  done,  there  have  been 
some  reports  to  the  contrary.  I  recog- 
nize that  appraisal  is  not  an  exact 
science  and  that  entirely  honest  men 
will  difier  on  the  valuation  of  a  piece  of 
property.  Any  deliberate  overvalua- 
tions in  appraisals,  however,  must  be 
swiftly  and  summarily  dealt  with, 

A  responsibility  is  also  placed  upon 
private  builders  under  these  programs. 
The  purpose  of  Government  insurance  or 
guaranties  is  to  make  credit  available  on 
good  quality  homes  at  fair  prices  to  the 
public  and  fair  profits  to  the  builders. 
These  programs  must  not  be  used  to  in- 
sure extortionate  profits  on  poor 
construction. 

F&O^LAM    or    rCSKBAL    MATIOMAL    MOKTOaOB 

aasociATioH 

Another  Important  housing  aid  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  is  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  conunonly  called 
Fannie  May.  Provision  for  this  Associa- 
tion was  made  in  the  original  National 
Housing  Act  of  1934,  although  it  was 
assumed  at  that  time  that  private  asso- 
ciations of  this  type  would  be  started 
under  Federal  charter.  Ita  purpose  was 
to  provide  a  secondary  market  for  FHA, 
and  later  VA.  mortgage  loans  if  it  was 
nece.s.sary  to  expand  credit  resources. 
This  activity  has  been  on  many  occasions 
extended  by  the  Congress  on  representa- 
tion by  private  iiidustry  that  construc- 
tion would  be  held  up  for  lack  of  private 
credit  unless  the  Federal  Government 
provided  a  market  for  the  purchase  of 
mortgage*.  To  date  the  "Parmie  May" 
has  purchased  nearly  $3,200,000,000  of 
FHA  and  VA  mortgages. 

HouaiNS  AID  TO  PBiVATa  CNTsaraias 

The  Pederal  Government  through 
these  three  major  programs  has  been  of 
direct  assistance  to  the  private  construc- 
tion Indu.stry  and  real-estate  and  finan- 
cial Interests  In  the  amount  of  nearly 


$39,000,000,000.  Of  course,  the  total  dol- 
lar volume  of  business  generated  is  sub- 
stantially greater.  I  think  it  Is  fair  to 
say  that  there  are  few  segments  of  the 
economy  which  have  received  greater 
benefits  from  their  Government  than 
private  construction,  real  estate,  and 
mortgage  financing. 

LOW -RENT  PX7BUC  HOCgnac 


Of  all  of  the  housing  procrams  consid- 
ered by  the  Congress  the  most  contro- 
versial one  has  been  the  low -rent  put>lic 
housing  program.  Although  I  have  sup- 
ported and  believe  in  this  program.  I 
want  it  to  be  clear  tliat  I  do  not  present 
my  findings  as  an  advocate.  I  present 
them  solely  as  a  factual  statement,  based 
on  my  own  observation  and  understand- 
ing as  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Conunlttee. 

This  program  was  started  in  1937  un- 
der the  United  State:  Housing  Act  of  , 
that  year.  Its  purpose  was  to  provide 
Pederal  Government  asstetaoee  to  those 
localities  who  wisued  to  dimhiate  their 
slums  and  to  build  housing  of  minimum 
standards  for  rental  to  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  had  InsuflRcient  Income  to  af- 
ford decent  housing  being  provided  by 
private  enterprise. 

About  170,000  dwellings  were  built  tra- 
der the  original  act  and  In  1949  the  Con- 
gress voted,  by  an  overwhelnring  major- 
ity in  the  Senate  but  by  a  very  narrow 
margin  in  the  House,  to  extend  the  pro- 
gram by  the  construction  of  an  addi- 
tional 810,000  units  at  the  rate  of  135,000 
imits  a  year  for  6  years. 


cowcnressioNAL  hxakiitgs — Tvx  wro  rem  i.ow- 

RKlfT  ROTTBXira 

Consideration  of  the  extension  of  this 
program  was  started  2  years  before  I 
came  to  the  House  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee.  By  the  time  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  was  voted  upon  there  had 
been  eight  different  reports  filed  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  and  testimony 
had  run  to  nearly  9,600  printed  jjages. 
Without  exception,  each  of  these  eight 
reports  concluded  that  the  low-rent  pub- 
lic-housing program  being  proposed  was 
necessary  If  the  goal  of  a  decent  home 
and  a  suitable  living  environment  for 
every  American  family  was  to  be  ap- 
proached, 

A  close  examination  of  the  extensive 
hearings  will  reveal  that  the  various 
committees.  In  desiring  to  do  something 
about  the  deplorable  living  conditions 
of  low-income  families,  tboronghly  ex- 
plored all  the  alternatives  to  public  hous- 
ing which  were  presented,  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  tlie  low-rent  pro- 
gram was  the  most  economleal  and  cer- 
tain way  of  meeting  the  needs  of  lew- 
income  families. 

Actually,  the  findings  of  subsequent 
commitees  were  not  substantially  differ- 
ent from  the  first,  the  Senate  Suboom- 
mlttee  on  Housing  and  Urban  Redevelop- 
ment of  the  Special  Committee  on  Post- 
war Economic  Policy  and  Planning.  Aft- 
er reviewing,  and  rejecting,  various 
alternatives  proposed,  the  report  of  the 
subcommittee,  under  the  chairmanships 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  TMr.  TattI 
said: 

In  facing  the  necessity  for  public  housing, 
the  sabcommlttee  does  not  feel  that  the  Gov- 
ernment ahould  attempt  to  provide  for  all 
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families  now  living  In  substandard  shelter. 
With  the  revival  oi  construction,  many  of 
these  families  should  be  able  to  find  vised 
houses,  depreciated  In  value,  but  still  in  good 
condition.  Many  other  families  will  be  able 
to  find  new  houses  in  outlying  communities. 
But.  recognizing  all  this,  the  subcommittee 
la  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  present 
housing  situation  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
dealt  with  except  by  the  gradual  elimination 
of  slum  bousing  and  the  provision  of  a  rea- 
sonable percentage  of  suteldized  housing  to 
replace  it. 

\  I  believe  that  I  can  best  report  my  ob- 

servation of  the  workings  of  the  low-rent 
program  through  an  example.  I  select 
the  city  of  Raleigh,  in  my  own  State  of 
North  Carolina,  for  no  special  reason 
other  than  that  I  am  familiar  with  the 
details  of  the  operations  there  and  think 
that  they  are  typical  of  operations 
throughout  the  country. 

EALUGH.    N.    C.    PTTBLIC    HOUSING    PKOJECT8 

There  are  two  projects  in  Raleigh 
which  have  been  in  existence  for  some 
years.  One  of  these  is  Halifax  Courts, 
consisting  of  231  dwellings  for  white 
families,  and  the  other  is  Chavis  Heights, 
also  consisting  of  231  dwellings,  for 
Negro  families.  These  projects  are 
owned  and  operated  by  the  Housing  Au- 
thority of  the  City  of  Raleigh  and  are 
in  no  sense  Federal  projects.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  only  gives  financial 
assistance.  The  projects  are  locally 
owned  and  operated  and  could  not  be 
built  at  all  without  the  approval  of  the 
local  government.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible, under  the  law,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  force  housing  on  any  com- 
munity that  did  not  want  it. 

On  January  5,  1941,  the  Sunday  be- 
fore his  inauguration.  Governor-elect 
J.  Melville  Broughton.  of  North  Carolina, 
dedicated  Halifax  Courts,  the  first  of  the 
Raleigh  projects  to  be  opened. 

The  total  cost  of  Halifax  Courts  was 
$4,234  a  unit  and  the  unit  cost  of  Chavis 
Heights  was  $4,099.  The  projects  were 
filled  as  rapidly  as  dwellings  were  com- 
pleted and  have  remained  fully  occupied 
ever  since  with  a  long  list  of  applicants 
constantly  waiting  for  admission.  Just 
this  past  month.  50  units  of  a  new  86- 
unit  addition  to  Halifax  Courts  were 
opened  and  all  leases  were  signed  in  less 
than  3  days  thereafter. 

PAYMENTS  IN  LIETT  OT  TAXES 

At  the  time  the  projects  were  built 
the  annual  tax  levy  on  the  two  sites  was 
$2,233  and  one  of  the  sites  had  delin- 
quent taxes  and  assessments  amount- 
ing to  $1,131.  The  delinquent  taxes 
were  paid  up  at  the  time  of  acquisitions 
-^  and  since  then  the  Raleigh  Authority 

has  made  a  total  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes 
to  the  city  of  $73,624.57,  or  an  average 
Of  $6,693  a  year. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  although  the 
cities  agree  to  forego  the  right  to  levy 
full  taxes  on  the  properties,  the  differ- 
ence between  full  taxes  and  the  pay- 
ments in  lieu  of  taxes  made  by  local 
housing  authorities  does  not  represent 
a  tax  loss  or  out-of-pocket  expense  to 
the  city.  The  localities  do  substantially 
assist  in  the  achievement  of  low  rentals 
for  these  projects  through  granting  tax 
exemption,  and  that  is  what  the  Con- 
gress intended,  but  this  does  not  repre- 
sent a  cash  loss  or  expense.    The  law 


provides  that  local  authorities  may  make 
pa3mients  in  lieu  of  taxes  to  their  cities 
in  an  amount  equal  to  10  percent  of 
shelter  rents  collected.  This  formula 
was  written  into  the  law  by  the  Con- 
gress as  being  fair  and  equitable  on  the 
basis  of  an  exhaustive  study  by  the 
United  States  Conference  of  Mayors, 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Finance 
OflQcers.  and  the  Association  of  Tax 
Assessors. 

TENANTS  or  LOW  INCOMK 

The  Incomes  of  the  families  admitted 
to  the  Raleigh  projects  in  the  first  year 
were  very  low ;  Negro  families  had  aver- 
age incomes  of  about  $800  and  white 
families  just  under  $1,000.    In  the  year 

1951,  11  years  later,  the  average  income 
of  Negro  families  who  became  tenants 
was  $1,566  and  white  families.  $1,848. 
When  adjustment  is  made  for  the  change 
In  cost  of  living  over  the  period  it  will 
be  found  that  the  Raleigh  Authority  in 
1951  was  serving  about  the  same  income 
group  it  was  serving  in  1941. 

When  the  projects  were  first  opened 
the  average  rent  in  Chavis  Heights  was 
$15.31  pe"  month,  including  all  utilities, 
and  in  Halifax  Court.  $17.51.  These 
rents  were  based  on  the  incomes  of  the 
families.  As  the  incomes  of  families 
served  have  increased,  the  rents  have 
likewise  risen.  The  average  rent  col- 
lected  for  the  year   ending  March  31. 

1952.  was  about  S28.50  per  month  for  the 
two  projects;  this  included  $9.16  for 
utilities — cooking,  lighting,  and  heating. 

BTJILDINC    BLl'im    CITIZINSHIP 

It  is  my  observation  that  families  in 
the  low-rent  housing  projects,  as  indeed 
practically  all  other  families,  are  work- 
ing to  better  themselves.  Many  fami- 
lies in  public  housing— the  chronically 
ill,  the  physically  incapacitated,  the  aged 
and  infirm,  the  broken  families — have 
little  hope  for  the  future.  Of  course, 
these  will  require  continued  assistance. 
But  the  other  families  who  are  tempo- 
rarily helped  while  they  are  trying  to  get 
ahead  under  their  own  steam  do  move 
out  when  they  can  afford  to  buy  or  rent 
adequate  private  accommodations.  It 
has  been  reported  to  me  not  only  in 
Raleigh  but  also  in  place  after  place  over 
the  country  that  low-rent  public  hous- 
ing is  educating  families  to  good  living 
and  making  customers  for  private  hous- 
ing when  they  can  afford  it. 

A  study  of  six  cities  in  North  Carolina 
In  1946,  Charlotte,  Wilmington,  Raleigh. 
High  Point,  Kinston,  and  New  Bern 
showed  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
families  moving  from  public  housing  be- 
cause of  ineligibility  on  account  of  in- 
come bought  their  own  homes.  In 
Raleigh  alone,  over  the  5-year  period 
ending  June  30.  1952,  nearly  43  percent 
of  the  173  famihes  who  had  become  in- 
eligible for  continued  occupancy  in  the 
projects  left  and  bought  their  own 
homes. 

CAPrrAL    COST    OP    RALZICR    PROJECTS 

What  has  been  the  cost  of  the  Raleigh 
program  thus  far?  The  capital  cost  of 
the  projects  in  the  amount  of  some 
$1,925,000  was  financed  by  the  sale  of 
bonds  of  the  Raleigh  Authority.  As  I 
have  already  stated,  the  city  of  Raleigh 
has  received  substantially  more  in  reve- 
nue than  the  sites  formerly  yielded  in 


taxes  collected.  The  cash  contribution 
of  the  Federal  Government  has  amount- 
ed to  an  average  of  $9.35  per  unit  jjer 
month  over  the  nearly  12  years  of  opera- 
tion. This  contribution  represents  the 
difference  between  what  the  low-income 
families  In  the  projects  could  afford  to 
pay  and  the  amount  necessary  to  op- 
erate the  projects  and  to  amortize  the 
capital  cost  represented  by  the  bonds  of 
the  Authority. 

I  have  given  this  factual  statement  of 
the  Raleigh  operation  as  illustrative  of 
the  way  I  believe  the  low -rent  public 
housing  program  is  working  throughout 
the  country.  To  complete  my  report, 
however,  I  believe  It  is  necessary  to  men- 
tion several  matters  about  which  there 
is  apparently  some  misconception. 

ADTROKIZATION  POI  CONSTKUCTION  BTAKTS 

Under  the  Housing  Act  of  1949,  author- 
ity is  given  to  start  135.000  low-rent 
housing  units  a  year.  This  figure  was 
agreed  upon,  after  much  discussion,  as 
representing  an  appropriate  share,  or 
about  10  percent,  of  the  total  volume  of 
residential  construction  which  it  was  be- 
lieved desirable  to  maintain.  Power  was 
given  to  the  President  to  raise  this  to 
200, COO  in  any  one  year  or  to  reduce  it  to 
50.000.  In  his  budget  submissions  for 
both  1952  and  1953  he  recommended  a 
reduction  to  75.000  units,  in  keeping  with 
the  present  emergency  situation.  In 
Appropriation  Acts  the  Congress  reduced 
the  program  to  50.000  units  in  1952  and 
still  further  to  35.000  in  1953.  In  both 
years  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House 
to  reduce  the  program  to  5.000  units. 
The  total  volume  of  residential  construc- 
tion has  remained  at  relatively  high 
levels  with  the  result  that  the  low-rent 
program  represents  a  far  lesser  share  of 
total  construction  than  had  been  origi- 
nally contemplated,  only  about  3  percent 
as  against  the  10  percent  which  had  been 
considered  reasonable. 

KATIONINO    SS.OOO    UNnS    POI    MSCAL     193* 

The  restriction  to  35.000  units  means 
that  a  very  large  number  of  low -rent 
dwellings,  some  75.000,  which  were  ready 
to  go  ahead  this  year  and  on  which  sub- 
stantial funds  have  already  been  spent, 
cannot  proceed.  Many  localities  with 
slum  clearance  and  urban  redevelopment 
plans  and  other  civic  improvements  will 
be  stopped  because  it  is  clearly  necessary 
to  provide  housing  for  the  low-income 
families  who  would  be  displaced  in  such 
operations. 

I  have  been  informed  that  the  selec- 
tion of  35.000  units  out  of  the  110.000 
units  ready  to  go  ahead  will  be  done  on  a 
completely  fair  and  objective  basis.  My 
belief  is  that  the  reduction  to  50.000 
units  last  year  was  accomplished  in  just 
this  manner.  I  have  been  assured  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  how  far  the 
projects  have  advanced,  whether  the  ad- 
ditional projects  are  needed  to  provide  an 
equitable  racial  distribution  of  units  in 
the  locality,  whether  the  projects  repre- 
sent first  or  additional  construction  In 
the  community,  and  that  there  will  be  a 
fair  allocation  as  among  the  large  cities 
and  the  small  urban  and  rural  nonfarm 
communities.  It  appears  now  that  the 
average  allocation  will  be  just  over  100 
units  per  project.  I  mention  this  be- 
cause there  appears  to  be  current  the 
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opinion  that  low-rent  housing  means  gi- 
gantic projects  of  many  thousand  units. 

WHAT    IS    THE    COST    OF    LOW-««WT    PUBLIC 
HOOSIMGT 

Recently  there  has  been  presented  on 
the  floors  of  Congress  and  elsewhere 
throughout  the  country  the  statement 
that  low-rent  public  housing  costs  the 
taxpayer  about  $18,000  per  unit  and  that 
It  would  be  cheaper  to  build  hou.ses  at  a 
cost  of  $12,000  and  to  give  them  away. 

I  do  not  want  tc  argue  this  statement, 
made  in  some  instances  by  good  friends 
of  mine  In  the  Congress.  I  merely  want 
to  set  forth  my  understanding  of  the 
cost  of  this  program. 

The  average  total  cost  per  unit  of  all 
units  put  under  construction  to  date  has 
been  $10,200.  In  pddltion,  an  amount 
of  $5C0  per  unit  has  been  set  up  for  con- 
tingencies of  which  a  portion  will  un- 
doubtedly be  used.  Taking  the  conserv- 
ative assumption  that  60  percent  of  the 
reserve  will  be  spent  means  that  the 
units  will  ultimately  have  a  capital  co.st 
of  about  $10,500.  These  figures  are 
based  upon  the  actual  contract  cost  and 
details  are  available  at  any  housing  au- 
thority in  the  country,  which  has  a  proj- 
ect under  construction  and  may  be  ob- 
tained also  from  the  Public  Housing  Ad- 
mlmstration  In  Washington. 

In  appraising  the  cost  of  these  units 
It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  they  are 
considerably  larger  than  average  to  take 
care  of  large  families  who  so  pressingly 
need  housing.  They  contain  4  9  rooms 
per  unit  compared  with  about  3.8  rooms 
for  all  nonfarm  rental  housing  In  the 
country  in  1950  and  about  3.6  rooms  per 
unit  for  rental  hou:sing  being  built. 
Furthermore,  many  of  the  low-rent 
units  are  built  on  expensive  slum  sites 
In  the  centers  of  cities.  Finally,  the 
units  must  he  built  to  keep  operating 
costs  at  a  minimum  in  order  to  achieve 
low  rentals. 

To  date  the  Federal  Government  has 
contracted  to  pay  a  maximum  subsidy 
on  these  units  of  $32.39  per  month  over 
a  r>er1od  of  40  years.  Statements  made 
to  the  Congre?;s  during  consideration  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  estimated  that 
the  maximum  contribution  would  be 
$31.69.  very  close  to  what  has  been 
accomplished. 

Based  on  the  past  11  years  of  opera- 
tion, during  which  time  about  54  percent 
of  the  maximum  contribution  has  been 
actually  paid,  future  contributions 
would  amount  to  about  $17  per  month. 
It  was  recognized,  however,  that  the  past 
11  years  have  been  entirely  in  a  period 
of  rising  Incomes  during  which  time 
low-income  families  could  afford  to  pay 
a  somewhat  larger  rent.  Therefore,  it 
was  fairly  and  conservatively  estimated 
that  over  a  40 -year  period  in  the  future, 
actual  contribution  might  average  as 
much  as  $25  per  unit  per  month,  or 
about  three-fourths  of  the  maximum, 
rather  than  a  little  more  than  one-half. 
I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  had  all  of  these  fig- 
ures when  11  enacted  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949.    They  all  appear  in  the  hearings. 

Now  It  Is  true  that  $25  a  month  over  a 
period  of  40  years  comes  to  just  $12,000. 
The  rest  of  the  $18,000  figure  quoted  as 
representing  the  cost  of  a  low -rent 
housing  unit  Is  made  up  of  a  $6,000  tax 


loss  sustained  by  the  locality.  With  re- 
spect to  this  tax  loss,  I  have  already  given 
my  opinion  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
ample I  gave  of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
projects. 

As  to  the  $12,000  figure  and  as  to 
whether  it  would  be  cheaper  to  build  the 
units  and  give  them  away,  my  thoughts 
are  these: 

If  a  GI  were  buying  a  $12,000  house  on 
terms  of  4-percent  interest  pnd  a  25- 
year  loan,  it  would  be  obviously  cheaper 
for  him  to  put  down  $12,000  cash — if  he 
had  it — because  his  total  interest  and 
principal  payments  over  the  period  would 
be  about  $19,000. 

If  the  cost  of  the  low -rent  public 
housing  units  are  $10,500  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government  were  to  give  the  units 
away,  they  would  have  to  be  financed 
some  way.  If  the  units  were  placed  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis  and  were  financed 
over  their  lives  of  40  years  at  the  present 
going  rate  of  Interest  on  Government 
bonds.  2^4  percent,  the  total  Interest  and 
principal  payments  over  the  period  would 
amount  to  nearly  $17,500. 

The  present  method  of  annual  contri- 
butions, that  is  paying  each  year  only 
the  amount  necessary  to  make  up  the 
difference  t)etween  costs  of  operation  and 
what  low-income  families  can  afford, 
involves  what  I  t)elieve  to  be  a  very  con- 
servative estimate — conservative  on  the 
high  side — of  $12,000  over  the  40-year 
period.  Even  this  amount  is  $5,500  less 
than  if  the  Federal  Government  gave  the 
units  away  and  financed  their  capital 
cost  of  $10,500  per  unit.  Should  experi- 
ence in  the  future  be  the  same  as  in  the 
past,  the  actusd  cost  of  annual  contribu- 
tions would  be  about  $8,400  over  the  40- 
year  period,  less  than  half  the  cost  of 
financing  the  units  and  giving  them 
away. 

The  Congress  on  many  occasions  re- 
viewed the  merits  of  placing  the  low-rent 
program  entirely  upon  a  capital  grant 
basis.  It  decided  against  this  course, 
however,  because  it  preferred  to  have  ap- 
propriated each  year  just  the  actual 
amount  necessary  to  bridge  the  gap  be- 
tween income  and  expense.  Experience 
has  proven  this  to  be  a  wise  decision. 
It  has  resulted  in  the  saving  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars  to  the  Government. 
As  the  incomes  of  famihes  have  risen 
they  have  been  able  to  pay  a  greater 
share  of  the  cost 

I  have  tried  honestly  and  faithfully  to 
answer  the  questions  which  have  been 
put  to  me.  I  hope  that  this  brief  report, 
based  on  my  own  observations,  will  help 
In  a  greater  understanding  of  these 
major  housing  programs  of  the  Federal 
Government. 


Memorial  to  A.  Parks  Rasin,  Sr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  MARSHALL  BUTLER 

or  MAST  LAND 
■  HE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr,  BUTLER  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 


statement  by  me  on  the  daatb  of  the  late 
Alexander  Parks  Rasin.  8r. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  my  sad  duty  today  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  death  of  a  faithful 
servant  of  the  Pederal  Government  who  was 
also  a  prominent  and  faithful  son  of  the 
great  State  of  Maryland.  I  refer  to  Alexander 
Parks  Rasin,  Sr.,  who  was  born  In  Kent 
County  on  September  30,  1886.  and  died  sud- 
denly February  24,   1952. 

At  tbe  time  of  his  death  Itr.  Rasin  was 
assistant  to  the  coUector  of  revenue  in 
Maryland  and  in  charge  of  the  Washington 
office.  He  had  served  with  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  since  1921. 

Mr.  Rasin  attended  Washington  College 
and  was  captain  of  the  football  team  when 
he  was  forced  to  withdraw  from  school  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  his  father.  He  began 
his  public  career  in  1910  when  the  Peoples 
Bank  of  Chestertown  was  organized  and  he 
laecame  its  first  cashier. 

He  became  Interested  In  politics  in  1915 
and  was  elected  as  clerk  of  the  court  for  a 
6-year  term  in  his  home  county.  It  was  at 
the  completion  of  this  term  that  he  became 
deputy  collector  of  revenue  in  Baltimore.  In 
1943  he  served  for  several  months  as  acting 
coUector  for  the  Baltimore  district  and  since 
then  has  served  in  the  Washington  office. 

His  services  were  so  well  received  by  tbe 
people  with  whom  he  worked  that  during  the 
funeral  services  the  200  employees  In  his 
office  hailed  for  a  moment  of  silence. 

Mr.  Rasin  was  a  member  of  tbe  Repub- 
lican State  central  committee  for  Kent  Coun- 
ty. He  attended  a  number  of  the  National 
Republican  Conventions  and  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Chester  Lodge.  No.  115,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  expressing 
my  appreciation  of  bis  services  to  his  Gov- 
ernment and  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press the  great  loss  I  feel  at  his  untimely 
demise. 


The  Pay-Off  After  13  Yean  of  SpcB(finf, 
Borrowinf ,  Taxiaf,  and  Inflatiiig 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Fed- 
eral debt  has  increased  during  the  past 
13  years  from  $40,000,000,000  to  $259.- 
000,000,000  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral taxes  and  revenue  collections  during 
that  period  have  reached  the  highest 
peaks  in  our  history. 

What  have  been  the  results  of  spend- 
ing, borrowing,  taxing,  and  inflating  dur- 
ing the  past  13  years? 

One  important  result,  at  least,  can  be 
measured  with  considerable  exactness, 
and  that  is  the  effect  of  these  policies 
upon  the  purchasing  power  of  our  citi- 
zens. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
is  appended  a  table  which  has  been  pre- 
pared for  me  by  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxa- 
tion. In  effect,  the  table  compares  the 
purchasing  power  of  various  income 
groups  in  1939,  13  years  ago,  with  the 
purchasing  power  of  persons  in  identi- 
cal groups  today— in  1952. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  at  the  cutset 
that  the  table  takes  into  consideration 
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only  the  two  most  important  factors 
which  have  caused  the  tremendous  losses 
of  purchasing  power  during  this  period. 
These  are  th3  increases  in  Federal  income 
taxes  and  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living.  Not  considered  in  the  table,  for 
example,  are  the  increases  in  those  taxes, 
such  as  State  and  local  taxes  and  Federal 
levies  like  payroll  and  liquor  taxes,  which 
do  not  enter  into  the  cost  of  Uving  index. 
In  this  respect,  the  table  does  not  indi- 
cate the  full  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

Neverthaless.  the  facts  disclosed  by  this 
table  are  startling,  and  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  a  few  of  the  most  revealing  at 
this  time: 

First.  For  a  married  couple  with  two 
dejjendents: 

A  $4,189  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $2,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $9,118  net  income  in  1352  buys  less 
than  a  $4,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $14,187  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $6,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $25,542  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
tlian  a  $10,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $96,079  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $25,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $374,483  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $50,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $1,000,975  net  income  in  1952  buys 
less  than  a  $100,000  net  income  in  1939. 
Second.  For  a  single  person: 
A  $4,694  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $2,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $10,185  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $4,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $17,014  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $6,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $36,706  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $10,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $228,100  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $25,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $642,525  net  income  in  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $50,000  net  income  in  1939. 

A  $1,053,008  net  income  in  1952  buys 
less  than  a  $100,000  net  income  in  1939. 
Third.  Single  persons  whose  income 
has  remained  constant  during  the  13- 
year  period,  such  as  widows,  annuitants, 
and  others,  have  suffered  a  severe  loss  of 
purchasing  power,  as  follows: 

A  $2,000  net  income  in  1952  will  buy 
$1,639  worth  of  goods  and  services;  in 
1939  the  same  net  income  would  have 
bought  goods  and  services  costing  $3,731 
today.  The  loss  in  purchasing  power, 
measured  by  today's  dollar,  has  been 
$2,042. 

A  $4,000  net  income,  1952,  will  buy 
$3,212  worth  of  goods;  in  1939  it  would 
have  bought  goods  costing  $10,966  today. 
The  loss  in  purc^.asing  power,  measured 
by  today's  dollar,  has  been  $7,754. 

Fourth.  Persons  who  have  been  un- 
able to  increase  their  earnings  at  a  fast 
enough  rate  have  suffered  serious  losses 
of  purchasing  power.    For  example: 

A  salaried  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  has  increased  his  pay  from 
$4,000  in  1939  to  $6,000  in  1952  has  lost 
$2,360  in  purchasing  power,  or  the  dif- 
ference between  spendable  income,  meas- 
ured by  todays  dollar,  of  $7,561  in  1939, 
and  $5,201  in  1952. 

A  single  school  teacher  who  has  in- 
creased her  salary  from  $2,000  in  1939 
to  $4,000  in  1952  has  lost  $519  in  pur- 
chasing power. 

A  laboring  man  with  a  wife  and  two 
children  who  has  increased  his  weekly 


wage  from  $38  a  week  in  1939  to  $77  a 
week  in  1952  has  only  succeeded  in  los- 
ing $147  in  purchasing  power. 

Parenthetically,  to  equal  his  own  or 
his  predecessor's  salary  of  $10,000  in 
1939,  a  Member  of  Congress  today  would 
have  to  be  paid  $25,542,  if  married  and 
with  two  dependents,  or  $36,706,  if  single. 

Fifth.  Nor  can  we  disregard  the  effect 
of  these  policies  upon  the  incentive  of 
managers,  executives,  and  professional 
people  to  advance,  to  risk  and  to  add  to 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  Nation — 
the  only  real  way  of  increasing  real  in- 
come and  real  purchasing  power.  How 
far  along  the  road  toward  the  complete 
stifling  of  incentive  we  have  gone  is  in- 
dicated by  these  facts: 

To  have  the  spending  power  of  a 
single  person  making  $10,000  a  year  in 
1939,  the  single  executive,  engineer,  en- 
trepreneur or  independent  businessman 
must  increase  his  1952  net  Income  to 
$36,706  a  year. 

The  president  and  general  manager 
of  a  large  concern  whose  salary  was  $25,- 
000  in  1939  and  who  has  a  wife  and  two 
children  to  support  must  persuade  his 


board  of  directors  to  pay  him  $228,100  In 
1952  if  his  1939  purchasing  power  Is  to 
be  maintained. 

It  requires  more  than  a  million  dollars 
of  net  income  in  1952  to  equal  the  1939 
executive's  salary  of  $100,000. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  need 
scarcely  mention  that  this  concerted 
attack  upon  purchasing  power  is  still 
continuing.  We  have  repeated  requests 
from  the  Truman  administration  for 
more  spending — far  beyond  our  capacity 
to  pay,  inviting  larger  deficits  and  more 
inflation.  Although  these  programs 
have  largely  been  rejected,  we  wiD  stead- 
ily add  to  the  size  of  our  debt  through- 
out the  coming  fiscal  year.  F\irther- 
more.  we  have  had  repeated  requests 
from  the  President  for  higher  taxes — 
another  means  of  further  reducing  in- 
dividual purchasing  power. 

The  only  way  to  stop  this  march  to- 
ward decreased  purchasing  power  is  to 
reduce  Federal  spending — first.  In  order 
to  balance  the  budget  and  reduce  the 
Federal  debt;  and,  second,  in  order  to 
lighten  the  burden  of  exorbitant  Fed- 
eral taxes  on  all  of  our  productive 
citizens. 


Individual  income  tax  burdem  and  s'pendahle  income  for  1939  and  present  lav  and  the 
amount  of  net  income  necessary  under  present  tax  laws  to  equal  the  1939  spendable  income 
after  adjvjtment  to  current  prices 

SINGLI   PnSOM — MO   DCPCMOENTS 


Net  income 


$2,000... 
$4.(X)0... 
KOOO... 
$10,000.. 
$2.^000.. 
$50,000.. 
$1IX),000. 


Amount  of  tax 


1939 


Present 
law 


$32 

$311 

104 

78» 

216 

1,342 

G«0 

2,728 

2,804 

10,940 

9,334 

28,4fl« 

33,  3M 

60.688 

Spendable  income  ' 


1939 


$1,968 

3,»«6 

5,784 

9,440 

22.196 

40,666 

6«,646 


Present 
law 


$1,689 

3.212 

1658 

7,272 

14.060 

21,534 

30,312 


IflSe  spend 

able  tnoome 

adjusted  to 

current 

prices  • 


$3,731 
7.  .387 
10.966 
17.  MS 
42.  OM 

n,  103 

126,361 


Net  Income 
neoesMTj 
under  pres- 
ent tax  laws 
to  equal  the 
1939  spend- 
able iiintme 
after  adjust- 
ment to 
current 
prices 


$4,eM 
10,185 
17,  UU 

338.100 

64ZS3S 
1. 053,008 


Number  of 
times  frefttar 

the  net 

Income  under 

present  tax 

(iws  Is  over 

that  of  1990 

toeaual 

spendable 

income  of 

193BadjiMtod 

to  mrreat 

prices 


17 

tt.t 
MLS 
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$2,000... 
$4,000... 
$6,000... 
$10,000.. 
$2.S,000.. 
$5«),'J00.. 
$1UU,000. 


S12 

84 

343 

2,327 

8,621 

31,007 


$355 

799 

1,774 

7.0O4 

21,1188 

56,032 


$2,000 

3.988 

5,916 

9,657 

22,673 

41,379 

08,003 


$2,  0011 

3.M5 

5,201 

8,226 

17,996 

38.912 

43,068 


$3,792 

11,217 
18.310 
42.988 
78.455 
128,034 


K180 

9.118 

14,187 

25,542 

96,079 

374.483 

1. 001,  073 


li 

IL8 

7.8 

10.3 


1  Net  income  after  taxes. 

•  Current  con-sumers  price  Index  for  1952  is  average  for  January  187.9  and  February  189  1  or  188^5.    The  1030  aon. 
sumers  price  index  was  99.4.  '  "^ 

'  Assumes  a  joint  return  is  filed. 


Happenings  in  Washington 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  MARTIN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
made  by  me  entitled  "Happenings  in 
Washington." 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hai»pi:ninos  rir  Washington 
(Program  No.   63) 
This  la  Ed  Mastin  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  and  bringing  you  an- 
other  discussion   of    happenings    In    Wash- 
ington. 

In  this  broadcast  I  want  to  bring  you  up 
to  date  on  a  subject  that  has  always  been  of 
great  Interest  to  me  and  of  vlui  Importance 
to  Pennsylvania. 

It  Is  the  protection  of  the  Jobs  of  thou- 
sands of  Pennsylvania  workers  which  are  be- 
ing destroyed  by  unfair  competition  from 
low-wage-scale  foreign  countries. 
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Tb«  bureaucrats  down  h«re  to  Washington 
don't  seem  to  care  what  happens  to  long- 
established  plants  and  factories  that  have 
provided  employment  lor  highly  skilled 
Pennsylvania  craftsmen  for  many  years. 

They  seem  to  b«  more  concerned  with 
building  up  business  for  European  and  Japa- 
nese factories  than  with  the  prosp>erlty  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Uving  standards  of  our 
workers. 

They  have  turned  the  Jobs  of  our  people 
into  instruments  of  foreign  policy  with  dis- 
astrous results  to  many  industries. 

Tear  after  year  the  pressure  of  cheap  for- 
eign Imports,  subsidized  by  American  dollars 
and  produced  at  starvation  wages  as  com- 
pared with  Vac  American  scale,  has  been  de- 
stroying the  market  for  American  goods  In 
many  lines. 

Because  of  this  condition  many  firms  have 
been  forced  cut  of  business,  others  have  had 
to  curtail  their  operations,  and  a  steadily  in- 
creasing n\imber  of  workers  have  Joined  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

Let  me  tell  you  about  one  specinc  example. 
It  is  the  latent  In  a  long  series  which  have 
been  brought  to  my  attention  by  working- 
men.  ofDclals  of  organlTed  labor,  and  execu- 
tives of  Industry. 

Recently  I  received  a  letter  from  WUUam 
J.  Hart,  dlrec'xir  of  district  18,  United  Steel- 
workers  of  America,  a  CIO  union,  with  head- 
quarters at  Tarentum,  Pa. 

Mr.  Hart  p>olnted  to  the  fact  that  the 
Pacific  Oerilki^n  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  a  Swiss 
oorporatlon,  had  been  awarded  a  contract  lor 
two  generators  at  a  Government  installation 
In  Alaska.  Tl»e  rejected  bidder  was  an  out- 
standing Pennsylvania  firm,  the  Elliott  Co.. 
with  plants  at  Rldgway  and  Jeannette. 

The  big  point,  made  by  this  CIO  offlclal. 
Is  that  the  State  Department  stepped  In  and 
brought  pressure  upon  the  Department  of 
the  Interior — which  supervises  Alaskan  af- 
fairs, to  help  win  the  contract  for  the  Swiss 
company    against    an   American    competitor. 

Mr.  Hart  says  that  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  intervene  Is  a  new  fact  in  our  Inter- 
national economic  affairs. 

Actually,  my  fellow  Pennsylvanlans,  the 
State  Department  has  been  Intervening  In 
things  like  this  for  a  long  time  although 
some  of  us  have  protested  vigorously. 

Mr  Hart  commented  In  his  letter  that  the 
CIO  has  been  a  leader  In  supporting  eco- 
nomic aid  for  Europe.  But  he  adds,  and  I 
quote: 

"We  simply  dont  believe  that  a  ruthleas 
policy  of  'price  only'  decisions  In  inlema- 
tlonal  trade  la  any  real  help  to  a  world  whose 
economy  has  too  long  depended  on  stKb 
decisions,  with  a  fatal  blindness  to  more 
basic  economic  needs  of  other  nations  as 
well  as  our  own.  Surely  these  facts  and 
arguments  should  be  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Congress. " 

I  have  brought  them  to  the  attention  of 
Congress,  Mr.  Hart.  I  have  been  fighting  in 
the  Senate  and  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees to  pu-event  the  flood  of  cheap,  Impmrted 
goods  from  breaking  down  the  hard-won 
living  standards  of  the  American  worker. 

The  battle  on  behalf  of  the  pottery  and 
chlnaware  workers  shows  how  difficult  it  la 
to  get  relief  from  the  executive  department 
of  the  Oovemment. 

Pennsylvania  has  a  subetantial  china- 
ware  and  pottery  Industry  of  many  years 
standing,  principally  In  the  western  part  of 
the   SUte. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11  the  Japa- 
nese chlnaware  Industry  has  been  reestab- 
lished by  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment 
through  financial  aid  and  technical  equip- 
ment,  and   information. 

I  am  Informed  that  new  American  china- 
ware  patterns  were  flown  to  Japan  to  be 
copied  for  shipment  into  the  American 
markets. 

In  the  production  of  chlnaware  labor  ac- 
counts for  75  percent  of  the  total  cost.  That 
gives  the  Japanese  a  tremendous  competitive 


advantage.  The  pottery  worker  in  Japan  is 
paid  15  cents  an  hour  while  the  American 
Who  does  the  same  work  gets  91.47  an  hour. 

Additional  competition  comes  from  Ger- 
many where  the  pottery  worker  Is  paid  29 
cents  an  hour  and  England  where  he  gets 
35  cents  an  hour. 

As  a  result  the  American  markets  were 
flooded  with  Imported  goods,  principally 
from  Japan,  to  sell  at  retaU  prices  far  below 
the  cost  of  production  here.  In  many  stores 
the  American  product  was  completely  driven 
out. 

What  happened  to  the  worker  In  the  do- 
mestic chlnaware  Industry? 

Well,  up  In  Newcastle,  Pa.,  one  of  the  larg- 
est potteries  in  the  country  had  3,300  em- 
ployees on  the  payroll  in  1848.  In  January 
of  this  year  that  figure  had  dropped  to  1,440. 
a  drop  of  almost  60  percent  in  well-paid  em- 
ployment. Other  plants  suffered  in  the  same 
way. 

It  was  realized  of  course  that  unless  some- 
thing was  done  for  Its  protection  the  whole 
Industry  was  in  danger  of  destruction. 

In  June  1851  the  Vitrified  China  Associa- 
tion filed  a  petition  with  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion asking  for  an  investigation  of  the  differ- 
ence In  production  costs  between  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  Request  was  made  for  a 
tariff  adjustment  that  would  more  nearly 
equalize  their  competitive  position.  It  was 
pointed  out  that  imports  from  Japan  had 
Increased  from  less  than  500  doaen  pieces  in 
1846  to  more  than  3,000,000  dozen  pieces  in 
1850.  Today  imports  from  Japan  are  more 
than  5,500,000  dozen  pieces  a  year. 

In  support  of  the  application,  I  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Tariff  Commission,  asking  that 
an  investigation  be  Instituted  without  delay, 
since  the  survival  of  tiie  Industry  was  a  mat- 
ter of  deep  concern  to  the  thousands  of  pot- 
tery workers  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

Four  months  later,  on  October  24,  1S51,  the 
Tariff  Commission  made  public  its  decision. 
The  appUcatlon  was  denicKl  and  dismissed, 
with  two  of  the  six  members  dissenting  from 
the   majority  action. 

The  decision  came  as  a  terrlflc  blow  to  the 
chlnaware  Industry  and  to  many  other  In- 
dustries in  which  the  flood  of  foreign  Im- 
ports had  caused  widespread  unemployment. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  became  aware 
of  the  danger.  As  a  result,  I  Joined  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
Cltdk  R.  Horr,  in  sponsoring  a  resolution 
requesting  the  Tariff  Commission  to  imme- 
diately Initiate  and  carry  out  an  investiga- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  336  of 
the  Tariff   Act  of   1930. 

Section  336  requires  the  Commission  to 
recommend  a  tariff  adjustment  to  the  Presi- 
dent If  evidence  placed  before  it  Indicates 
Injury  to  an  Industry  by  foreign  competition. 

The  President  is  not  bound  to  follow  the 
recommendation  but  If  he  do«8  not  do  so  he 
must  submit  his  reasons  to  the  Plnsnoe  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  of  the  House. 

The  resolution  was  passed  by  unanimous 
vote  on  May  12,  and  3  da3rs  later  the  Com- 
mission announced  It  had  started  an  inves- 
tigation which  Is  now  under  way. 

Without  action  by  the  Senate  the  Tariff 
Commission's  rejection  of  the  application  for 
an  Investigation  would  have  been  final. 

It  may  be  found  when  the  investigation  Is 
completed  that  a  tariff  adjustment  Is  not 
sufficient  to  equalize  the  difference  between 
15  cents  an  hotir  labor  cost  in  Japan  and 
II  47  an  hour  In  the  United  States.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  Import  quotas  may  be 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  Industry 
and  its  workers. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I've  received 
many  complaints  of  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion from  representatives  of  organized  labor 
in  Pennsylvania.  I've  always  tried  to  coop- 
erate fully  with  them  In  defending  the  living 
standards  of  their  members. 

Let  me  remind  my  friends  in  organized  la- 
bor of  the  resolutions  that  were  presented  by 


various  locals  at  the  convention  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Federation  of  Labor  last  April.  At 
that  time,  this  powerful  segment  of  the 
AFL  received  a  series  of  resolutions  con- 
demning the  foreign  Imports  which  were 
causing  unemployment  in  that  State. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  ImporU  of  glass, 
exclusive  of  window  glass,  had  Jumped  30 
percent  In  a  single  year  and  ICO  percent  in 
3  years.  This  caused  havoc  In  western  Penn- 
sylvania's glass  industry— distress  and  un- 
employment. 

Heavy  imports  of  cigars,  competing  with 
Pennsylvania  production;  heavy  imports  of 
shoes,  lace  curtains,  cement,  luggage,  hand- 
bags, candy,  cakes,  pottery  and  chlnaware 
were  denounced  by  local  and  district  unions. 
All  of  these  goods  were  made  in  other  coun- 
tries by  labor  paid — in  every  Instance — a 
fraction  of  our  American  workers'  wages. 

It  WHS  by  this  difference  in  wages  that  they 
could  undersell  the  American  product. 

It  was  by  this  difference  in  wages  that 
they  could  shut  down  Pennsylvania's  fac- 
tories and  throw  Pennsylvania  citizens  out 
of  work. 

Today  the  situation  continues.  It  has  the 
backing  of  the  Government  bureaucrats  and 
the  State  Department.  I  have  fought  It  In 
the  past,  and  I  am  continuing  to  fight  It  at 
present.  I  welcome  any  support  In  this  fight 
from  Pennsylvania's  labor  unions. 

Just  the  other  day,  In  conversation  with  a 
Government  official,  I  specifically  brought  up 
the  case  of  Pennsylvania's  fine  glass  table- 
ware Indtistry.  It  has  been  seriously  crippled 
by  a  flood  of  cheap  Imports.  The  biggest 
exporter  has  been  Czechoslovakia,  a  Com- 
munlet-eontrolled  nation,  behind  the  iron 
curtain. 

I  was  told  that  the  State  Department  had 
hoped  to  make  friends  in  Czechoslovakia  and 
also  that  glass  was  not  a  very  Important  In- 
dustry for  the  United  States. 

That  was  the  official  attitude.  This  bu- 
reaucrat didn't  seem  to  think  It  was  worth- 
while to  make  friends  among  the  glass  work- 
ers and  the  glass  manufacturers  in  the 
United  States — the  people  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  defend  our  Republic  If  we  should 
be  attacked  by  the  Cctnmunlsts. 

Now.  it  happens  that  hand-made  glass- 
ware has  been  produced  In  Pennsylvania  for 
nearly  300  years.  It  is  an  old  American  In- 
dustry, with  a  tradition  of  fine  craftsman- 
ship. 

What  Is  to  become  of  these  fine  workers 
and  their  skUls?  Are  we  to  toss  them  oa 
the  scrap  heap  for  the  benefit  of  slave  la- 
bor In  factories  behind  the  iron  curta\n7 

Or,  are  we  to  say  to  them:  "We  can't  pay 
the  American  wage  scale.  You  must  cut 
down  your  standard  of  living  to  compete 
with  the  starvation  wages  of  Europe  and 
Asia." 

The  Washington  bureaucrats  regard  these 
people  as  expendable.     I  do  not. 

I,  for  one.  do  not  propose  to  stand  idly  by 
while  Government  bureaucrats  preside  over 
the  liquidation  of  these  fine  Pennsylvania 
industries  and  their  highly  skilled  workers. 
These  flne  Americans  have  helped  to  build 
the  greatness  of  Pennsylvania.  So  long  as 
I  can  fight  for  them,  I  assure  you — my  fellow 
Pennsylvanlans — I  will  do  aU  I  can  to  pro- 
tect them  In  their  right  to  live  and  prosper 
In  the  American  way. 

We  all  agree  that  we  should  help  every 
freedom-loving  country  that  shows  a  will- 
ingness to  help  Itself. 

We  want  to  strengthen  them  in  their 
stand  against  communism. 

We  want  to  help  them  raise  their  living 
standards. 

We  want  to  help  them  expand  their  pro- 
duction and  their  trade. 

But  we  must  not  go  beyond  the  limits  of 
what  we  can  afford.  Our  guiding  principle 
must  be  not  to  cut  down  our  own  standards 
of  living;  not  to  destroy  the  jobs  of  Ameri- 
can workers  in  order  to  create  employment 
abroad. 
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We  must  limit  the  aid  we  extend  by  the 
yardstick  which  measures  its  effect  on  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  the  welfare  of  the  work- 
ers in  our  mills,  factories,  mines,  and  farms. 

The  policy  making  level  of  our  State  De- 
partment seems  willing  to  build  up  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  every  country  but  our  own. 
They  are  not  using  the  right  yardstick.  I 
am  opposed  to  that  type  of  foreign  policy. 

This  is  Ed  Mabtin,  speaking  to  you  from 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  will  be  with  you 
again  In  2  weeks.  Thank  you  for  your  at- 
tention. 


West  Point  of  the  Air 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  want  to  reiterate  my  position  with 
reference  to  the  proposed  establishment 
of  an  Air  Force  Academy  and  I  want  to 
point  out  some  pertinent  considerations 
with  reference  thereto. 

During  1951  an  Air  Force  consisting 
of  95  wings  was  approved.  In  the  fall 
of  1951,  while  that  approved  force  was 
still  considerably  less  than  the  95  wing 
program,  the  decision  was  reached  to 
expand  the  Air  Force  to  143  wings,  126 
combat  wings  and  17  support  wings. 
This  decision  was  approved  by  the 
President,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the 
Congress,  and  the  general  public. 

Everjone  recognizes  the  complex 
problems  involved  in  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  modem  jet  aircraft  but 
It  seems  to  me  that  far  too  little  atten- 
tion is  being  devoted  to  the  caliber  of 
men  who  are  to  shoulder  that  responsi- 
bility. Since  the  Air  Force  became  a 
separate  service,  it  has  received  a  minor 
percentage  of  the  graduates  of  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  for  commissioning 
in  the  Air  Porct  and  that  relatively 
small  group,  far  too  few  to  meet  the 
need,  comprises  the  basic  regular  ofBcer 
corps  of  the  Air  Force  of  the  future. 

In  my  judgment,  the  time  has  come 
for  the  Congress  to  squarely  face  this 
Issue  and  recognize  the  fact  that  the 
demands  of  modern  air  power  in  our 
military  services  require  a  constant  flow 
of  highly  qualified  and  highly  trained 
young  men  from  an  Air  Force  Academy. 

In  this  cormection,  I  want  to  commend 
to  every  Member  of  Congress  the  article 
by  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  For  a  West  Point  of  the  Air, 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
June  22.  1952. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

For  a  West  Point  or  the  Ani — Only  a  Sepa- 
rate Air  Force  Academy  Can  Meet  Otm 
Neids,  Argttes  House  Asms  Chairman 
Vinson 

(By  Hon.  Carl  Vinson) 

Washington. — The  Air  Force  is  outgrowing 
Its  present  and  visible  supply  of  really  supe- 
rior ofBcers  at  such  a  rate  as  to  raise  a  serioiis 
question  where  its  leadership  will  come  from 
In  the  years  immediately  ahead.  For  the 
last  several  years  it  has  been  unable  to  at- 
tract to  its  service  enough  men  of  the  requi- 


site educational  background  and  outstanding 
qualities  of  character  and  Intelligence  to 
enable  it  to  keep  pace  with  the  incredibly 
accelerating  demands  of  the  air  age. 

Consider  for  a  moment  what  has  happened 
to  our  air  arm  in  the  last  5  years. 

Prom  its  postwar  low  of  303,614  ofBcers  and 
men,  reached  in  1947,  the  Air  Force  today  has 
risen  to  a  complement  of  962.848.  Prom  ^ 
force  of  38  wings  manned  in  that  same  year 
we  have  moved  today  to  78  combat  wings  and 
15  troop-carrier  groups,  and  are  pushing  as 
rapidly  as  we  can  toward  a  goal  of  126  com- 
bat wings  and  17  troop-carrier  groups.  From 
the  relatively  simple  days  when  the  B-29 
was  our  biggest  txjmber  and  the  F-51  our 
fastest  fighter  we  have  leaped  into  the  era  of 
jet  propulsion,  supersonic  speeds,  and  elec- 
tronic controls  that  outperform  the  human 
brain.  From  a  1947  budget  of  about  $2,300.- 
000.000  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
quirements have  increased  to  approximately 
120,700.000,000  In  fiscal  year  1953. 

As  we  teeter  today  on  the  precipice  be- 
tween war  and  peace,  our  Air  Force  is  both 
our  first  line  of  defense  and  our  first  weapon 
of  offense.  Yet  the  hard  and  incontrover- 
tible fact  is  that  the  nxmiber  of  adequately 
educated  men  now  rising  through  the  officer 
ranks  of  the  Air  Force — the  men  upon  whom 
its  operation  will  soon  depend — Is  Inadequate 
to  meet  the  great  responsibilities  the  Air 
Force  will  have  a  bear.  Let  me  emphasize 
again  that  no  question  of  loyalty,  lnte£;rlty. 
or  devotion  to  duty  is  Involved.  The  Inade- 
quacy Is  in  the  number  of  men  with  the 
broad  educational  background  and  the  desire 
to  make  a  lifetime  career  in  the  Air  Force 
to  assure  us  in  the  years  ahead  enough  senior 
ofBcers  with  the  great  talents  of  leadership 
which  the  times  will  surely  demand. 

A  substantial  part  of  this  deficiency  can  be 
corrected,  I  believe,  through  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Air  Force  academy,  an  institu- 
tion that  would  be  on  a  par  with  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  Such  an  academy  would 
not,  of  course,  supply  all  the  officers  the  Air 
Force  needs  any  more  than  the  two  existing 
academies  currently  fulfill  all  the  needs  of 
the  Army  and  Navy.  But  it  would  produce 
a  constant  infusion  Into  the  commissioned 
ranks  year  after  year  of  superbly  trained  and 
qualified  men  whose  influence  would  per- 
meate and  raise  the  officer  standards  of  the 
whole  service. 

As  things  stand  now,  the  Air  Force  has  the 
lowest  percentage  of  college  graduates  In  its 
officer  corps  of  any  branch  of  the  defense 
establishment — slightly  less  than  33  percent 
as  compared  to  \5  percent  for  the  Army  aad 
55  percent  for  the  Navy.  Thirty  percent  of 
Its  officers  have  had  no  college  education 
whatsoever. 

Flying  has  lost  much  of  its  romantic  ap- 
peal to  the  younger  generation.  "The  wild 
blue  yonder"  has  been  largely  obscured  In 
youthful  eyes  by  the  grim  realities  of  what 
war  in  the  air  is  really  like — danger,  hard 
work,  great  personal  sacrifice.  Fewer  youths 
and  young  men  flock  to  the  recruiting  sta- 
tions in  the  hope  of  earning  their  wings. 
Only  a  fourth  of  those  who  completed  the 
air  reserve  officers'  training  program  last 
year  volunteered  for  active  flying  service. 

The  result  is  that  the  Air  Force,  which 
long  has  prided  itself  on  having  "the  pick 
of  the  flock"  from  the  available  manpower 
pool,  now  has  to  take  pretty  much  what  it 
can  get.  At  the  same  time.  Its  need  for  men 
who  will  make  a  lifetime  career  In  the  Air 
Force  and  who  are  capable  of  developing  Into 
leaders  of  outstanding  vision  and  ability  was 
never  greater.  But  how  would  an  Air  Force 
academy  help  to  correct  the  growing 
deficiency? 

We  can  answer  the  question  In  part  by 
looking  at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point,  and  the  United  States 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  These  two 
great  institutions  are  the  symbol  and  re- 
pository of  virtually  our  entire  military  tra- 
dition.   From  their  halls  have  come  most  of 


the  great  military  figures  of  our  history. 
They  have  nurtured  the  lofty  Ideals,  the  cods 
of  honor  and  the  tradition  of  courage  that 
has  always  marked  American  arms.  And 
they  have  produced  In  each  generation  out- 
standing leaders  to  direct  our  Armed  Forces, 
whether  In  peace  or  in  war.  We  turn  as 
naturally  to  West  Point  and  Annapolis  for 
these  military  leaders  as  we  turn  to  our  xini- 
versities  for  scientists  and  scholars. 

Of  more  direct  Importance,  however.  Is 
their  function  in  producing  uninterruptedly 
throughout  the  years  a  steady  replenishment 
of  officer  personnel,  broadly  educated  to 
comprehend  the  world  in  which  they  live 
and  trained  as  specialists  In  the  most  mod- 
ern sciences  and  techniques  of  warfare. 
Though  these  academy  graduates  arc  but  a 
minority  of  each  year's  increment  to  our 
Army  and  Navy  officer  force,  they  are  the 
dominant  influence  In  that  force.  They  are 
the  leaven  that  controls  the  standards  of 
character,  outlook  and  technical  proficiency 
throughout  their  respective  serrlces. 

The  Air  Force  today  has  no  comparable 
fovmtalnhead  either  for  the  spiritual  or  the 
material  qualities  Just  mentioned.  Nearly 
all  of  its  senior  officers  have  come  up  through 
the  Army.  Annually  for  the  last  few  years 
the  two  service  academies  have  contributed 
a  quota  of  about  300  of  their  graduates  to 
the  Air  Force.  The  remainder  have  come 
from  the  reserves  and  the  aviation  cadet 
training  program.  In  194«  and  1947  the 
Air  Force  gave  regular  commissions  to  over 
14.000  officers,  mostly  Juniors,  who  had  en- 
tered the  service  during  the  war  and  decided 
to  remain  permanently. 

Thus  the  approximately  123.000  men  who 
constitute  the  present  active  officer  fore*  of 
the  Air  Force  are  widely  assorted  In  back- 
ground, education  and  motivation.  Their 
proficiency  as  fliers  Is  certainly  among  the 
highest  In  the  world.  But  It  takes  more 
than  the  ability  to  fly  to  produce  the  weU- 
rounded  air  officer.  And  without  its  own 
service  academy  to  instlU  both  the  outlook 
and  the  broad  intellectual  competenc* 
which  the  Air  Force  needs,  it  is  unable  to 
duplicate  that  hard  core  of  superbly  trained 
and  indoctrinated  career  officers  which  are 
such  invaluable  adjuncu  of  lu  sister  serr- 
lces. 

Another  compelling  reason  why  the  Air 
Force  needs  Its  own  service  academy  Is  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinarily  high  level  of 
technical  competence  required  of  its  offi- 
cers. Aerial  warfare  employs  weapons  of 
such  infinite  complexity  that  the  propor- 
Uon  of  men  who  are  capable  of  becoming 
both  first-class  officers  and  flrst-class  fliers 
Is  extremely  small. 

It  has  been  reliably  estimated,  for  example. 
that  out  of  the  total  population  of  young 
men  between  the  ages  of  19  and  27— whicH 
are  the  limiu  for  admission  to  the  aviation 
cadet  Uaining  program— 60  percent  would 
fail  to  pass  the  stiff  physical  requlremenu; 
of  the  remaining  50  percent,  only  16  percent 
could  complete  successfully  a  4-year  course 
in  a  first-rate  college;  and  of  this  16  per- 
cent, only  about  half  oould  then  successful- 
ly complete  the  existing  pUot  training  pro- 
gram. 

Not  all  Air  Force  officers  need  neceesarlly 
be  fliers,  of  course.  But  even  allowing  for 
a  normal  margin  of  nonfllers  it  is  clear  that. 
if  the  Air  Force  U  to  maintain  Its  officer 
standards  at  the  high  leveU  where  they  ought 
to  be,  only  about  6  percent  of  the  youth 
of  the  country  are  qualified  physicaUy.  men- 
Ully,  and  In  flying  proficiency  to  enter  Its 
commissioned  ranks. 

Clearly,  we  cant  depend  on  chance  and 
the  patriotic  impulse  alone  to  draw  a  suf- 
flcient  number  of  these  superior  young  men 
Into  the  Air  Force.  In  time  of  peace,  or 
even  in  the  type  of  conflict  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged,  civilian  pursuits  offer  too  many 
competing  attractions.  We  can  get  them  Into 
the  Air  Force  only  through  creating  a  strong 
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motivation  for  such  a  career  and  backing  It 
up  with   the   necessary   Inducements. 

IieglsIaUon  is  now  pending  for  the  crea- 
tion of  an  Air  Force  academy.  This  legis- 
lation Is  based  on  studies  carried  out  over 
a  period  of  years  by  a  distinguished  group 
of  civilian  educators  and  military  men.  Its 
proposals.  In  brief,  are  theae: 

The  physical  characteristics  of  the  pro- 
posed aca<temy.  and  its  geographical  location, 
are  relatively  mlnijr  considerations.  Since 
It  would  have  a  student  body  of  approxi- 
maUly  2.500.  it  would  have  to  have  facili- 
ties and  accommodations  approximating 
those  of  a  Tix>der«te-«lred  college  or  univer- 
sity It  should  have,  naturally,  a  degree 
of  atmosphere  and  archttectural  and  et thetlc 
charm.  A  gentle  climate  would  be  desirable 
but  Bot  essential  since  flight  instruction 
would  t>e  a  minor  part  of  the  ciurlculum. 

EJucationally,  the  academy  would  t)e 
qualified  to  award  a  B.ichelor  of  Science  de- 
gree comparable  In  standing  to  that  of  any 
flr«t-rate  institution  In  the  country  The 
objective  would  be  to  turn  out  graduates 
educated  not  only  as  military  men  but  as 
well-rounded  cltlaen<i  of  the  world  capuble 
of  holding  tbelr  own  cuittiraUy  In  any  group 
or  sodaty.  The  curriculum  would  fall  Into 
three  broad  and  coequal  categories — the  hu- 
manities, science,  and  military  studies. 

In  the  first  of  these  categories  the  cad^t 
iroald  have  colle^re  or^unips  in  Bnpllsh,  his- 
tory, psychology,  economics,  geography,  at 
lettst.  one  foreign  language  and.  In  his  senior 
year,  a  "great  issues"  seminar.  The  purpose 
here  would  t>e  to  provide  htm  with  a  kuowl- 
rtjgt  of  ttte  world  about  him.  an  understand- 
tBg  Of  the  diverse  people  who  populate  that 
world,  and  skill  In  dealing  with  them. 

The  science  courses  would  impart  not  only 
a  solM  foundation  of  bselc  aiid  aeronautl  al 
setence,  but  provide  the  scholarly  back- 
ground for  specialization  later  in  post-gradu- 
ate  work.  The  Air  Force  has  probably  a 
greater  need  for  si>eciallsU  In  many  braucbes 
of  science  than  either  of  the  other  &er vices. 
Throughout  the  cadet's  4  years  at  the  acad- 
emy he  would  have  classes  In  mathematics, 
chemistry,  physics,  electrical  engineering, 
electronics,    and    aerodynamics. 

In  the  field  of  military  studies  the  pur- 
pose would  be  to  prepare  the  cadet  mentally. 
peychologlcaUy.  and  physically  for  the  exer- 
cise of  Command  and  fulfillm«'at  of  the  re- 
ipSMrikllltles  arid  duties  he  will  have  to  as- 
■UBB  ••  *n  ofBcer  Administration,  military 
law.  military  hygiene,  physical  education,  and 
tactics  would  be  Included  In  the  senior 
year  the  cadet  would  get  basic  flying  experl- 
ence  In  light  planes. 

The  student  b«>dy  would  be  organised  Into 
squadrons  of  about  100  cadeU  They  would 
be  a  uulformed  military  body  and  receive 
base  pay  of  approximately  (80  a  month,  as 
do  the  cadets  at  the  other  service  academics. 

Bach  year's  entering  class  would  number 
approximately  750  They  would  oome  into 
the  acadfmy  through  appolntmenU  appor- 
tioned among  the  various.  States  and  the  Na- 
tion at  large  la  much  the  same  manner  that 
enlract*  for  Annapolis  and  West  Point  are 
chosen.  To  qualify,  applicants  would  have 
completed  high  school,  be  of  good  moral  char- 
acter, be  able  to  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion equtvslent  to  that  for  pilot  training, 
and  to  make  a  satisfactory  soore  on  VHrloxis 
peychologlcal  tests  de. signed  to  measure  their 
aptitude  (or  flying,  thetr  leaderslxlp  qualities. 
and   other   desired   attributes. 

Experience  has  shown  that  there  is  a  nor- 
mal attrition  of  about  25  percent  between 
freshman  and  senior  years  at  service  acade- 
mies. So,  of  the  750  who  became  cadets  each 
summer,  about  680  would  graduate  as  sec- 
ond lleutecanta  4  years  later.  A  certain 
number  of  Uiese  would  be  assigned  to  the 
varlo\JS  regular  Air  Force  tralalog  stations 
to  earn  their  wings  as  Oiera. 

To  maintain  Its  present  strength  the  Air 
Force  needs  approximately  1.250  line  officer 
additions   to    its   regular    olBcer   corps    each 


year.  An  Air  Force  Academy,  such  as  is  now 
contemplated,  would  provide  almost  half 
this  number.  Such  a  proportion  of  young 
nan  of  exceptional  mental  and  physical  at- 
tainments, broadly  educated,  would  raise  the 
standards  of  the  entire  group  to  a  level 
which  could  not  be  outmatched  anywhere 
In  the  world. 

Ttie  Congress  has  not  seen  fit  so  far  to  act 
favorably  on  the  proposal  to  establish  an 
Air  Force  Academy.  One  reason  Is  that  it  is 
an  item  of  cost  which  many  Members  feel 
can  safely  be  put  off.  Another  is  that  many 
Members  wonder  why  the  two  existing  acad- 
emies and  the  civilian  colleges  and  unlversl- 
tlee  cannot  supply  the  educational  needs  of 
the   Air  Force. 

With  respect  to  the  flrst  of  these  reasons, 
I  think  we  have  to  equate  the  cost  with  the 
needs  of  national  security.  I  think  it  Is  poor 
economy  to  build  toward  the  world's  greatest 
and  most  expensive  Air  Force  but  to  skimp 
on  the  training  of  the  men  charged  with 
its  operation. 

As  to  the  second  argument,  neither  the 
Army  nor  the  Navy  can  longer  afford  to 
share  their  academy  graduates  with  the  Air 
Force.  Sach  needs  every  qualified  man  It 
can  produce  for  its  own  ranks.  Of  the  civil- 
ian Institutions,  few,  if  any,  are  prepared 
to  give  undergraduate  degrees  In  the  inte- 
grated courses  of  study  which  the  Air  Force 
requires  Nor  do  they  provide  the  sort  of 
nK>tlvatlon  and  profesalctial  training  In 
their  students  which  leads  to  the  choice  of 
the  Air  Force  as  a  career. 

I  hope  that  In  time  Congress  can  be  per- 
suaded to  the  realization  that  if  our  Air 
Force  Is  to  maintain  Its  superior  state  of  ef- 
ficiency n  must  have  the  highest  quality  of 
leadership  that  c«n  be  produced.  Men  of 
soch  exacting  qualifications  are  seldom  the 
casiial  product  of  their  naturcl  environment. 
They  are  usually  the  product  of  a  deliberate 
de*tg»i. 


Sp«dkl  Projects  Actnritics  of  tlie  Bridfe- 
port  (Conn.)  Chapter  of  B'nai  B'rith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  BENTON       ' 

or  coNNECTTcrr 
IN   THE  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr  BENTON.  Mr  Pre<:ident,  the«e 
are  diffcult  and  tumultuous  days.  Many 
of  our  citizens  wonder  what  they  can 
do  I  think  this  article  from  the 
Bridgeport  Post  of  June  15.  1952,  about 
the  special  projects  activities  of  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Chapter  of  B'nal 
B'rith  Rive*;  an  answer.  I  congratulate 
the  entire  Bridgeport  chapter  and  es- 
pecially the  chairman,  Mr.  Leo  Trager 
and  Mrs.  Michael  Beck,  for  their  energy 
and  patriotism.  This  is  the  kind  of  com- 
munity program  that  could  well  pe  prac- 
ticed all  over  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.^nt  to  Include  an 
article  regarding  the  activities  of  this  or- 
ganization from  the  Bridgeport  Sunday 
Post  of  June  15,  1952.  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  RecoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
utis  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
SIS  follows: 

NiNX  HtJNDRO)  AND  Fimr  B'NAI  B'SPTH  MXM- 
BXES  HnJirnCATED  to  COlTMUNliTj  CONCKN- 
TBATT   ON    THmEE    PSOJECTB 

(By  Bob  Stock) 
A    letter   went    out    recently   to   the   960 
members    of    B'nai    B'rtth    from    the    lodge 


president,  Irwin  Levin.  •'We  have  rededl- 
cated  ourselves  to  the  promotion  of  local 
community  projects,**  tlie  letter  read,  "liay 
we  have  your  cooperation?"  There  followed 
a  list  of  planned  acUvlUes.  special  project*. 
as  they  were  called. 

Last  week.  President  Levin  had  his  answer. 
In  the  same  way  in  which  the  memberslilp 
had  responded  to  the  call  to  community 
service  during  World  War  II.  so  they  re- 
sponded now. 

WAS  TEAXS'  WOBX 

The  term  "reded Icatlon"  which  B'nal  B'rith 
leaders  are  using  refers  to  the  volunteer  work 
the  group  did  during  the  war  years  In  all 
phases  of  civilian  preparedness  and  military 
morale  building.  Following  the  war  B'nai 
B'rith  community  activity  fell  off  as  the  need 
lessened  until,  as  the  leaders  say  today,  "we 
were  out  of  things."  With  the  advent  of  the 
special  projects,  though,  B'nal  B'rith  is  defi- 
nitely *'ln  things"  again. 

The  projects  are  three,  for  the  present, 
with  more  in  the  offlng:  Buddy  Bags,  con- 
taining refreshment  for  th'  mind  and  body 
for  GTs  leaving  from  the  Bridgeport  railroad 
station;  Woodfield  Children's  Village  recrea- 
tion, providing  adult  recreational  supervi- 
sion; Red  Cross  emergency  drivers,  placing 
men  and  cars  at  the  disposal  of  the  Red 
Cross  for  emergency  use. 

The  entire  program  is  a  double  operation 
Involving  both  the  lodge  and  the  chapter, 
husbands  and  wives  Joining  In  putting  It 
across.  Leo  Trager  and  Mrs.  Michael  Beck 
are  over-all  chairmen. 

Operation  Buddy  Bag  is  In  command  of 
Sol  Pluskin  and  Mrs.  Jack  Gelsner  and  has 
within  It  three  separate  operations:  getting 
the  candy,  cigarettes,  pocketbooks,  soap, 
razor,  toothpaste  and  other  Items;  niaklng 
the  bags  themselves  out  of  dxirable  cloth  and 
packing  them:  meetint^  the  trains  and  dis- 
tributing the  bags. 

Oettlne  the  Items  posed  a  problem  at  first 
until  someone  thoueht  of  appealing  to  local 
merchants.  "Their  cooperation  has  been 
terrific,"  says  Chairman  Pluskin.  Examples: 
500  tubes  of  toothpaste  from  a  drug  firm; 
300  packages  of  candy  from  a  tobacco  man; 
1.000  packages  of  cigarettes  from  another 
member-businessman . 

PSOCUEEMXNT    TALIS 

T  And  there  are  other  individual  tales  of 
procurement  beyond  the  call  of  duty,  such 
as  the  salesman  who  has  touched  each  of 
the  300  stores  he  visits  for  a  pack  of  playing 
cards.  Anything  that  Is  lacking  when  the 
time  for  making  up  the  bags  arrives  la 
bought  and  paid  for  from  the  treasury  of 
the  lodge  and  chapter. 

Operation  Woodfleld  Is  commanded  by  Maa 
Kravltz  and  Mrs.  Herman  Bromberg.  Th« 
children's  village  is  populated  by  youngsters 
from  broken  homes,  orphans  and  other  too- 
young  unfortunates.  The  village  budget 
permits  necessities  only  and  thus  recrea- 
tional opportunities  for  the  children  are  of 
necessity  limited.  B'nal  B'rith  didn't  ask 
much  of  those  who  volunteered  for  this  proj- 
ect— merely  some  spare  time  and  a  love  of 
children. 

The  men  who  volunteered — men  are  espe- 
cially needed  for  the  work — came  back  from 
their  Sunday  afternoon  with  the  youngsters 
glowing.  "You  should  see  the  kids,"  said 
one  man.  "They're  so  eager  lor  someone  to 
play  with."  Most  of  the  volunteers  have 
been  married  men  with  children  of  their 
own  •  •  •  but  the  time  the  Woodfleld 
children  take  from  their  own  families  Is  not 
begrudged.  The  fathers  have  even  Invited 
their  own  children  to  join  In  the  Sunday 
fun.  In  the  future  project  leaders  hope  to 
get  the  BBYO.  the  youth  group  of  the  B'nai 
B'rith.  Interested  In  the  vUlage  •  •  •  to 
supplement,  not  replace,  the  adult  super- 
vision. 

•What  do  the  men  do  up  at  Woodfleld? 
They  push  swings  and  organise  ball  games 
or  teach  a  little  elementary  wood  working. 
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Within  the  next  week  they'll  take  the 
youngsters  on  a  hot  dog  roast,  with  hot 
dogs  provided  by  B'nai  B'rltb.  Money  Is 
being  put  aside  from  the  group's  charity 
fund  drives  for  athletic  equipment  for  the 
village,  as  well. 

DKIVKXS    NXIDED 

Operation  Red  Cross  is  commanded  by 
Leonard  Srebnlck.  It  stems  from  a  Red 
Cross  need  for  volunteer  drivers.  The  need 
has  been  answered,  in  part,  from  response 
of  women  in  the  community.  But  there 
are  emergency  Jobs  that  men  are  needed 
for — and  that's  where  B'nai  B'rith  comes 
In.  Prom  Its  membership,  BB  is  drawing  up 
a  list  oT  available  drivers  for  the  Red  Cross 
work,  men  who  will  be  on  call  at  any  hour 
of  the  day  or  night. 

The  list  win  be  used  only  for  emergencies, 
flre,  flood,  disaster.  Should  a  veteran  need 
immediate  transportation  to  a  hospital, 
should  Bridgeport  be  atom-bombed,  the  list 
of  drivers  can  spell  the  difference  between 
life  and  death. 

In  all  these  projects,  and  in  the  ones  yet 
unannounced,  the  organization  has  made  it  a 
point  to  be  nonpartisan.  Though  It  Is  essen- 
tially a  Jewish  group,  composed  of  Jews 
and  dealing  with  Jewish  needs  and  problems, 
the  B'nai  Brlth  has  always  had  a  com- 
munity sense  of  responsibility.  The  "Special 
Projects"  are  an  obvious  indication  of  this. 

The  largest  Jewish  service  organization  In 
the  world,  B'nai  B'rith  ("Sons  of  the  Cove- 
nant") has  a  400,000  membership.  The  local 
group.  Abraham  Lodge  89.  was  organized  over 
75  years  ago  in  line  witb  these  goals:  "To 
unify  Jews  In  their  own  best  Interests  and 
those  of  humanity  and  to  serve  world  Jewry 
wherever  and  whenever  it  needs  such  serv- 
ice." 

B'NAI  B'RITH  AC'l'IVITUES 

Included  in  the  B'nai  B'rith  activities  are 
the  following  programs: 

Hlllel,  composed  of  Jewish  cultural  centers 
In  over  200  colleges  in  the  United  States; 
ADL.  the  Antidefamation  League,  made  up  of 
professional  and  lay  fighters  against  all  forms 
of  antl-Amerlcanlsm;  veterans'  affairs,  pro- 
viding recreational  and  other  equipment  for 
veterans'  hospitals  and  centers;  vocational 
guidance,  arranging  dissemination  of  litera- 
ture to  high  schools  and  public  libraries; 
B'nai  B'rith  Youth  organizations,  for  boys 
and  girls;  Americanism  and  civic  affairs,  un- 
der which  heading  come  the  special  projects 
and  such  recent  donations  as  a  Hubbard 
tank  for  the  Newlngton  Crippled  Children's 
Home  and  recreational  equipment  for  the 
Palrfleld  State  hospital. 

Funds  for  all  these  activities  come  from 
leadership  dues  and  from  the  various  fund- 
raising  drives  sponsored  by  the  organization. 
The  next  of  these  will  be  a  wrestling  match 
in  Candlellte  Stadium,  August  9.  The  donor 
dance  and  donor  Journal  are  the  other  main 
revenue  sources. 


Committee  on  Un-American  Activities: 
Watchdog  Against  Subversion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF  n.I.INOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  rank- 
ing Republican  member  on  the  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee.  I  would 
like  to  give  the  House  a  very  brief  resume 
of  the  vital  and  valuable  work  that  has 
been  done  by  our  committee  during  this 
Eighty -second  Congress. 


The  principal  objectives  of  the  com- 
mittee, during  this  Congress,  have  been 
to  expose  subversive  elements  in  the  mo- 
tion-picture industry  and  in  essential 
defense  areas  in  the  United  States,  to 
expose  the  complicity  of  American  Com- 
munists and  their  part  in  the  destruction 
of  freedom  in  the  Far  East,  and  to  ex- 
pose the  manner  in  which  Communists 
and  espionage  agents  have  gained  em- 
ployment in  the  Federal  Government. 

Besides  these  exposures,  an  important 
service  is  rendered  to  the  country 
through  our  committee's  voluminous  files 
and  records  section.  The  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  is  probably  the 
foremost  means  by  which  Government 
agencies  may  review  and  obtain  infor- 
mation concerning  subversive  aims  and 
purposes  in  the  United  States. 

Last  year  alone,  there  were  from  50,- 
000  to  60,000  index  cards  added  to  the 
committee's  files  which  were  garnered 
from  Communist  publications,  pam- 
phlets and  booklets,  as  well  as  from  hun- 
dreds of  newspaper  articles  published 
here  and  abroad.  Last  year  Government 
agencies  availed  themselves  of  the  com- 
mittee's files  more  than  6,000  times.  In 
each  instance,  the  request  for  informa- 
tion normally  concerned  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals. 

Our  committee  has,  during  this  Con- 
gress, issued  numerous  publications 
which  have  served  to  educate  the  pub- 
lic as  to  the  true  purposes  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  toward  our  country.  Our 
Guide  to  Subversive  Organizations, 
which  is  a  compilation  of  organizations 
which  have  been  cited  as  subversive  by 
the  Attorney  General,  our  committee, 
and  others  has  proved  to  be  of  inesti- 
mable value.  The  popularity  of  the  pub- 
lication entitled  "The  Shameful  Yean." 
was  such  that  the  New  York  Times  de- 
scribed it  as  rapidly  surpassing  best  sell- 
ers in  popularity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  long  ago  recognized 
that  the  vital  defense  areas  of  the  United 
States  would  be  a  prime  target  for  Com- 
mimist  infiltration.    We  further  realized 
that  if  the  Communists  were  to  be  suc- 
cessful, the  very  security  offered  by  the 
volume  of  America's  defense  production 
would  be  seriously  in  danger.     During 
the  past  session  of  Congress,  the  com- 
mittee  conducted    extensive   investiga- 
tions into  the  scope  and  success  of  Com- 
munist infiltration  into  the  vital  defense 
areas  of  Baltimore,  Md.;  Massachusetts; 
and  Detroit.  Mich.    It  was  startling  to 
learn  the  extent  and  the  success  with 
which  this  infiltration  had  been  accom- 
plished.    The   committee   learned   that 
the  Communist  Party,  through  its  mem- 
bership,   had    heavily    infiltrated    into 
these  areas  and  because  of  the  training 
and  directions  issued  to  these  Commu- 
nist Party  members,  each  of  these  indi- 
viduals was  a  potential  saboteur  and  es- 
pionage agent.     The  Communist  Party 
brazenly  directed  its  members  to  leave 
nonessential  industries  and  take  up  em- 
ployment in  vital  defense  industries.    It 
called  upon  its  members  to  secure  data 
concerning  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
defense  preparations.     Such  informa- 
tion could  be  of  value  only  to  a  poten- 
tial  enemy.     The    committee    has   not 
ceased  in  its  endeavors  to  ascertain  the 
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extent  and  success  of  such  Communist 
treachery. 

I  am  pleased  to  state  that  the  com- 
mittee's investigation  is  currently  cover- 
ing the  area  of  my  own  State  of  Illinois. 
It  is  also  conducting  investigations  con- 
cerning the  vital  defense  areas  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  These  are  but  two  of  the 
committee's  planned  investigations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  was  given  the 
high  honor  by  the  people  of  the  Eight- 
eenth District  of  Illinois  to  represent 
them  in  this  distinguished  body.  I  fol- 
lowed with  great  interest,  hearings  which 
were  conc'ucted  by  the  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  during  the 
Eightieth  Congress.  In  the  course  of 
these  hearings,  as  you  will  recall,  the 
committee  heard  testimony  given  by 
Whitaker  Chambers.  Out  of  this  testi- 
mony came  the  exposure  of  Alger  Hiss 
as  an  agent  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

While  it  is  true  that  this  exp>osure  of 
Alger  Hiss  has  been  the  most  startling 
disclosure  by  the  testimony  of  Whitaker 
Chambers,  I  have  always  recognized  that 
there  are  other  phases  of  this  testimony 
which  are  of  vital  Importance  to  this 
country.  One  of  the  most  imp>ortant  as- 
pects of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Whit- 
aker Chambers  and  Alger  Hiss  were  en- 
gaged was  the  manner  in  which  the  con- 
spirators gained  employment  in  the  Gov- 
ernment and  therefore  access  to  secret 
Government  information  which  they 
later  relayed  to  their  Soviet  superiors. 
It  is  also  of  particular  significance  to 
note  the  ease  with  which  these  individ- 
uals transferred  from  one  Government 
pj^ncy  to  another.  In  most  instances 
tach  of  the  individuals  involved  in  the 
roi  spiracy  were  employed  in  at  least  five 
different  Government  agencies  during 
the  period  of  their  conspiratorial  mis- 
deeds. 

I  am  glad  to  advise  that  our  commit- 
tee is  conducting  an  extensive  investi- 
gation to  ascertain  all  a.'pects  of  the 
employment  of  these  individuals,  who 
employed  them,  and  who  made  It  pos- 
sible for  them  to  gain  access  to  these 
vital  positions.  The  committee,  during 
1952.  has  had  before  it  Edward  J.  Fitz- 
gerald, Irving  Kaplan,  and  Allan  R. 
Rosenberg,  all  of  whom  were  identified 
either  by  Whittaker  Chambers  or  Eliza- 
beth T.  Bentley,  as  having  engaged  in 
Soviet  espionage  while  employed  by  the 
Federal  Goveriunent.  The  committee 
has  discovered  an  amazing  similarity  in 
the  manner  and  means  of  their  employ- 
ment. 

I  want  to  assure  Members  of  this  body 
that  our  committee  will  exhaust  every 
effort  to  make  a  full  disclosure,  not  only 
of  the  individuals  named  before  the 
committee  as  having  engaged  in  espio- 
nage while  in  Government  employment, 
but  to  expose  those  important  individ- 
uals who  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
become  employed  in  the  Government. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear,  however,  that 
we  have  been  thwarted  in  our  efforts 
time  and  again  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment. The  President  and  his  family  of 
brain  trusts  have  stubbornly  refused  to 
deal  with  this  Infiltration  openly  and 
vigorously.  The  false  cry  of  "red  her- 
ring" is  stiU  being  raised,  and  other  * 
measures  have  been  taken  to  discredit  or 
belittle   our   investigaUons.    Our  com- 
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mlttee — and  the  Congress  for  that  mat- 
ter— has  been  denied  files  and  informa- 
tion. President  Truman  has  set  up 
tx)ards  of  his  own  to  keep  information 
secret  and  deal  lightly  with  security 
risks  and  persons  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
Prosecution  against  even  the  most  noto- 
rious Communists  has  gotten  under  way 
only  after  being  forced  by  public  opinion. 
I  thank  God  for  this  public  opinion, 
and  my  only  hope  is  that  enough  pres- 
sure can  be  brought  to  bear  to  cause  a 
wholesale  housecleaning  of  every  last 
agent,  fellow  traveler,  and  subversive 
regardless  of  how  Insignificant  a  posi- 
tion he  or  she  might  hold. 


Tbe  Unprepared  Mind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  BENTON 

OF  COKKECnCUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  RxcoRD  the  lead  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  June  21,  1952, 
entitled  "The  Unprepared  Mind."  With 
great  insight,  this  editorial  quotes  Field 
Marshal  Earl  Alexander.  British  Defense 
Minister,  on  a  comment  which  has  had 
all  too  little  publicity. 

Yes;  "ignorance.  Indeed,  is  the  dead- 
liest danger." 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Congress  for  the  greater 
understanding  it  will  bring  to  them.  I 
am  sure  those  who  read  It  will  agree  with 
the  concluding  sentence.  "Nothing  is 
more  important  in  the  cold  war  than  the 
shared  knowledge  of  cold  facts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows; 

*     ■■    I  TttM  DNFHEPAtrD  Mind 

In  Erimonton,  on  hla  way  home  from 
Korea.  Field  Marshal  Earl  Alexander  relt«r- 
ated  that  he  waa  greatly  impressed  by  the 
fine  teamwork  of  the  UN  forces.  In  several 
prew  conferences  following  his  visit  to  the 
Korean  battlefields  the  British  Defense  Min- 
ister has  declared  that  criticism  either  of 
military  operations  or  the  conduct  of  the 
truce  talks  Is  entirely  unjustified.  "The 
people  of  Eiigland."  he  told  a  Canadian  re- 
porter, "have  been  awfully  Ignorant  of  what 
to  happening  over  there." 

This  comment  points  to  the  explanation 
of  much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  com- 
plaint clouding  the  atmosphere  of  the  West- 
ern World.  It  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  of 
omission  In  Informing  the  public  of  what  Is 
going  on,  not  only  in  Korea  but  in  tbe  less 
active  battlefields  of  the  cold  war.  Some- 
times an  official  policy  of  mtiflllng  pertinent 
facts,  as  In  the  explosive  situation  on  Koje 
Island,  left  the  popular  mind  unenlightened 
and  unprepared  when  the  riots  broke  out. 
Oftener  public  ignorance  la  due  to  Inade- 
quate news  coverage  of  a  continuing  story. 
The  Korean  war  Is  a  striking  Instance  of 
this.  While  It  has  been  pretty  fully  reported 
In  the  American  press.  In  countries  where 
fewer  national  troops  are  Involved  and  the 
local  newspapers  are  hard-pressed  for  space, 
the  reports  are  so  spotty  and  summary  that 
people  are  apt  to  go  off  half-cocked  when 
they  are  suddenly  confronted  with  a  crisis. 
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They  have  no  background  knowledge  of  what 
led  up  to  the  climax  and  no  comprehension 
of  the  conditions  In  which  It  took  place. 

It  Is  a  bromide  to  say  that  self-government 
depends  on  the  free  flow  of  Information,  but 
at  a  time  when  a  vast  segment  of  the  human 
race  Is  governed  by  lies  It  Is  more  than  ever 
imperative  to  insist  that  the  people  who  re- 
main free  should  live  In  a  world  of  reaUty. 
Soviet  misrepresentation  is  no  great  peril  to 
the  Atlantic  community;  It  defeats  itself  by 
Its  whopping  exaggerations.  The  real  danger 
to  the  alliance  lies  within.  It  consists  of 
lack  of  factual  Information,  and  lack 
of  the  kind  of  interpretation  of  the  facts 
that  prompted  Field  Marshal  Alexander's  trip 
to  Korea.  He  went  to  ask  the  questions  the 
British  public  raised  about  the  war  and  he 
comes  back  saying  that  most  of  the  criticism 
Is  based  on  ignorance  of  what  is  happening. 

Ignorance,  Indeed,  Is  the  deadliest  danger. 
And  this  does  not  apply  merely  to  the  bitter 
test  of  principle,  perseverance  and  unity  the 
United  Nations  and  the  United  States  are 
enduring  in  Korea.  Other  common  policies 
suffer  because  public  opinion  has  not  been 
prepared  to  support  them.  Sponsors  of  the 
Schuman  plan  and  the  Atlantic  Defense 
Community  lament  that  the  goverrunents 
which  have  hammered  out  these  agreements 
with  truly  heroic  patience  and  determina- 
tion have  not  taken  the  same  pains  to  edu- 
cate their  people  to  accept  them.  The  pub- 
lic In  France  and  Germany,  In  other  words, 
has  been  called  upon  to  revolutionize  Its  tra- 
ditional thinking  without  being  Informed 
step  by  step  of  the  reasons  for  the  change. 
Thus  It  cannot  be  expected  to  rush  overnight 
to  the  conclusions  that  have  been  reached 
by  a  long  and  painful  process  of  negotiation. 

We  shall  never  understand  ourselves  or 
form  an  effective  working  team  with  other 
nations  until  we  are  ail  more  adequately 
Informed  about  the  reasons,  processes,  and 
events  that  shape  our  common  decisions — 
and  our  common  destiny.  Since  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  work  together,  the  pooling  pf 
Information  and  explanation  Is  as  vital  a« 
the  pooling  of  arms.  To  hear  what  our 
friends  abroad  are  saying  about  us  and  what 
we  are  saying  about  them  Is  to  comprehend 
the  danger  to  our  Joint  enterprise  of  the  un- 
prepared mind.  It  is  also  to  be  convinced 
that  nothing  is  more  important  in  the  cold 
war  than  a  shared  knowledge  of  cold  facts. 


.  J 


Social  Security  Act  Amendments 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or  MINNESOTA 
IN   THK  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
two  resolutions  be  inserted  In  the  Record 
at  this  point.  Both  are  resolutions  by 
the  fraternal  order  of  Eagles,  one  Aerie 
2228  at  Rochester,  and  the  other  Aerie 
2617  at  Hallock  in  my  State  of  Minne- 
sota. The  resolutions  endorse  certain 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hallock  Airh,  No.  2617. 
Fratirnal  Ordeb  or  Eagles, 

Hallock,  Minn.,  June  25,  1952. 
Hon.  HtTBiRT  H.  Humphrey, 
United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear    Senator   Humphrey:    Our   members 
in  regular  session  Tuesday  evening.  June  24, 


passed  the  following  resolution  which  Is  self- 
explanatory  : 

"Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
was  the  leading  proponent  in  the  14-year 
legislative  campaign  to  introduce  social  se- 
curity; and 

"Whereas  the  late  Eagle  President,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  signed  the  social -security 
bill  in  1935  and  presented  the  pea  to  a  spe- 
cial Eagle  delegation;    and 

"Whereas  the  late  President  Roosevelt, 
upon  presenting  the  pen  to  the  Eagle  dele- 
gation, said:  'Our  countrymen  owe  the  Ea- 
gles good  wUl  for  their  unselfish  services; 
and 

"Whereas  a  bUl  aimed  at  Increasing  Indi- 
vidual benefits  for  those  entitled  to  social- 
security  benefits  was  recently  defeated  by 
the  House  of  Representatives;  and 

"Whereas  it  is  anticipated  that  another 
bill,  of  similar  nature,  will  be  presented; 
and 

"Whereas  the  interest  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Eagles  in  all  matters  pertaining  to 
social  security  will  never  waver;  and 

"Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
holds  that  such  Increased  benefits  should 
accrue  to  social -security  beneficiaries:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  Hallock  Aerie,  No.  2617. 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  of  Hallock,  Minn., 
hereby  endorses  amendments  to  the  Social 
Security  Act  which  wUl  Increase  old-age  and 
survivors  Insurance  benefits,  which  will  pre- 
serve insurance  rights  for  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  individuals,  which  will  offer 
Insurance  protection  for  those  who  served 
in  our  Armed  Forces  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  particularly  In  the  Korean  conflict 
and  which  will  increase  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings permitted  without  loss  of  benefits  and 
for  other  purposes;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  Senator  Hubert  H. 
HUMPHHET,  Washington,  D.  C." 

May  we  count  on  your  support? 
Sincerely  and  fraternally, 

Walter  Peterson, 

Worthy  PTcsident, 
Lyndon  H.  Lucas, 

Worthy  Secretary. 

Zumbro  Aeru,  No.  2228, 
Fraternal  Order  or  Eagles, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  June  30.  1952. 
HtTBERT  Humphrey, 

Senate  Office  Building^ 

Washington.  D.  C. 

Di:ar  Senator:  Whereas  the  Fraternal  Or- 
der of  Eagles  was  the  leading  proponent  in 
the  14-year  legislative  campaign  to  introduce 
social  security;   and 

Whereas  the  late  Eagle  President.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  signed  the  social  security  bill 
In  1935  and  presented  the  pen  to  a  special 
Eagle  delegation;   and 

Whereas  the  late  President  Roosevelt,  upon 
presenting  the  pen  to  the  Eagle  delegation, 
said:  "Our  countrymen  owe  the  Eagles  good 
will  for  their  unselfish  services";  and 

Whereas  a  bill  aimed  at  increasing  individ- 
ual benefits  for  those  entitled  to  social  secu- 
rity benefits  was  recently  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives;    and 

Whereas  It  Is  anticipated  that  another  bill, 
of  similar  nature,  will  be  presented;  and 

Whereas  the  Interest  of  the  Fraternal  Order 
of  Eagles  In  all  matters  pertaining  to  social 
security  will  never  waver;  and 

Whereas  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles 
holds  that  such  increased  benefits  should 
accrue  to  social  security  beneficiaries:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Zumbro  Aerie,  No.  2228, 
Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles,  of  Rochester, 
Minn.,  hereby  endorses  amendments  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  which  will  increase  old- 
age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  which 
wUl  preserve  Insurance  rights  for  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  Individuals,  which 
will  offer  Insurance  protection  for  tbose  who 
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seired  In  our  Armed  Forces  since  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  particularly  In  the  Korean 
conttlct  and  which  will  Increase  the  amount 
of  earnings  permitted  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits and  for  other  purposes;  and  be  It  further 
Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
shall  be  forwarded  to  Congressman  August 
AjrotLEsrs  and  Senator  HuMPinirr,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jamis  R.  Wells. 

Worthy  President. 
L.  Btann&kd. 

Secretory. 


My  Ideal  LefislatiTe  Profram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  2952 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a  great  many  legislative  issues  that  con- 
front us  here  each  day.  The  important 
issues  affect  the  lives  of  all  our  constit- 
uents and  it  is  our  duty  to  vote  on  these 
Issues  In  line  with  the  will  of  the  ma- 
jority in  our  respective  congressional 
districts. 

I  have  sincerely  and  earnestly  tried  to 
follow  this  course  ever  since  the  good. 
people  of  the  Eighteenth  Congressional 
District  so  generously  bestowed  upon  me 
tlie  honor  and  privilege  of  representing 
them  in  the  Congress. 

Following  is  a  brief  outline  of  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  views  of  the  majority  of 
people  in  my  district  on  the  impKirtant 
issues  of  the  day,  and  the  philosophy  I 
would  employ  in  tackling  these  prob- 
lems: 

ACRICTJLTTTRK 

The  American  farmer  is  among  the 
most  resourcefiil  and  independent  of 
businessmen.  He  should  be  left  to  his 
choice  in  the  use  of  land,  labor  and  capi- 
tal. Determination  of  the  levels  of  farm 
production  should  be  left  to  the  price 
working  of  the  free  market  ssrstem. 

Farmers  should  be  protected,  however, 
against  an  undue  share  of  the  burden  of 
price  decline  by  the  use,  in  emergencies, 
of  price  supports  at  levels  which  will  not 
cause  the  production  of  unmanageable 
surpluses. 

The  so-called  Brannan  plan,  which 
calls  for  direct  subsidies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury  in  lieu  of  prices  to  con- 
sumers, is  a  fraud  on  both  the  fanner 
and  the  consumer. 

I  am  in  favor  of  a  consiructive  and 
expanded  soil  conservation  program  ad- 
ministered through  locally  controlled 
local  districts.  I  support  the  principle 
of  bona  fide  farmer-owned,  farmer-op- 
erated cooperatives.  I  also  believe  that 
we  must  insist  on  an  adequate  supply  of 
manpower  on  the  farm  as  necessary  to 
our  national  welfare  and  security. 

COMMUNISM 

My  experience  as  a  former  member  of 
the  FBI  and  my  work  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities  has 
put  me  in  close  touch  with  this  menace 
for  the  last  10  years. 

Communism  must  be  recognized  as  a 
world  conspiracy  against  freedom  and 


religion.  There  can  be  no  compromising 
or  appeasement  of  communism,  but  the 
administration  has  been  doing  jiist  that 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Commimists 
and  their  fellow  travelers  have  been  ijer- 
mitted  to  serve  in  many  key  Government 
agencies  for  the  last  20  years. 

Our  loyalty  and  security  programs 
must  be  overhauled,  and  only  persons  of 
unquestioned  loyalty  apointed  to  posi- 
tions in  the  Government. 

The  result  of  our  appeasement  policy 
abroad  led  to  needless  sacrifice  of  Amer- 
ican lives,  a  cru.<-hing  cost  in  dollars  for 
defense,  possession  by  Russia  of  the 
atomic  bomb,  the  lowering  of  the  iron 
curtain,  and  the  present  threats  to  world 
peace. 

To  combat  communism  abroad,  we 
must  revamp  the  State  I>epartment  and 
get  off  the  defensive  and  on  to  the  offen- 
sive in  our  foreign  relations. 

CONTIOLS  .\ 

Experience  has  shown  that  controls  of 
any  kind  destroy  incentive  and  retard 
production.  The  present  administration 
in  power  has  thrived  on  controls,  build- 
ing up  one  agency,  bureau,  and  com- 
mission after  another  to  harbor  thou- 
sands upon  thousand  of  payroUers.  Ex- 
cept in  time  of  total  war.  controls  serve 
only  to  hamstring  the  economy  that 
heretofore  has  known  no  bounds  when 
given  the  opportunity  to  operate  freely. 
I  have  consistently  voted  against  con- 
trols and  will  continue  to  champion  the 
American  free-enterprise  system. 
couiupnoN 

The  American  people  have  been 
shocked  and  sickened  with  the  revela- 
tion of  the  sordid  tale  of  graft  and  cor- 
ruption within  the  Truman  administra- 
tion. The  fraud,  bribery,  graft,  favor- 
itism, influence  peddling,  inunorality, 
and  unethical  behavior  cannot  be  mml- 
mized  or  kissed  off  lightly  as  being  just 
something  that  comes  about  naturally. 

The  American  people  deserve  the  best. 
A  thorough  house  cleaning  is  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  I  pledge  my 
every  effort  to  kicking  out  the  crooks 
and  cronies  and  i-estoring  honest  govern- 
ment to  the  people. 

KDUCATION 

This  coimtry  has  thrived  on  the  sys- 
tem of  popular  education  supported  by 
taxes  at  the  local  level  and  free  to  all. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment assuming  this  responsibility, 

nSCAL    POLICT 

Our  domestic  and  foreign  policies  can 
only  be  properly  carried  out  when  the 
economy  is  sound  During  the  last  20 
years  the  wanton  extravagance  and  in- 
flationary policies  of  the  administration 
in  power  have  cut  the  value  of  the  dollar 
in  half  and  imposed  the  most  confisca- 
tory taxes  in  our  history.  This  ruinous 
trend  must  not  only  be  stopped,  but  re- 
versed. Inflation  can  be  prevented,  but 
It  will  take  a  revision  of  our  tax  and 
monetary  policies  to  do  the  trick. 

First,  we  must  reduce  Federal  expend- 
itures by  the  elimination  of  waste  and 
extravagance  so  that  the  budget  will  be 
balanced  and  a  general  tax  reduction 
made. 

Second,  the  Federal  Government 
should  sxirrender  appropriate  sources  of 


revenue,  such  as  estate  and  gift  taxes,  to 
State  and  local  governments  In  no 
other  way  can  States  and  localities  re- 
gain the  functions  and  responsibilities 
which  rightfully  belong  to  them. 

Third,  the  Federal  Reserve  S3rstem 
with  its  jurisdiction  over  the  value  and 
Integrity  of  our  money,  must  be  kept  free 
of  political  influences  and  independent  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  ultimate  objective  would,  of 
course,  be  to  see  all  our  dollars  fully  con- 
vertible to  gold. 

rOKCICIt  POUCT 

This  country  has  been  without  a  for- 
eign policy  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II.  Instead  of  being  on  the  offensive  we 
find  ourselves  on  the  defensive.  Ap- 
peasement has  been  the  watchword  of 
the  administration  In  power. 

By  their  own  admission  their  policy 
toward  Russia  is  simply  one  of  contain- 
ment. The  administration's  only  posi- 
tive act  m  the  foreign  relations  field 
seems  to  be.  "We  must  send  more  and 
more  billions  abroad."  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is  most  of  the  little  people  abroad 
are  sick  of  our  wavmg  the  big  money  beg 
around.  And  moreover,  there  is  a  limit 
to  this  country's  ability  to  foot  the  bill 
for  the  rest  of  the  so-called  free  world. 

Our  foreign-aid  program  should  be 
completely  reexamined  as  to  its  cost  In 
relation  to  other  Government  costs  and 
as  to  the  effects  on  our  economy  of  the 
taxes  needed  to  finance  those  costs. 

There  should  be  freedom  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  stimulation  of  interna- 
tional economic  development  should  bo 
done  through  private  enterprise. 

As  far  as  international  agreements 
are  concerned,  no  treaty  or  executive 
agreement  should  be  allowed  to  abridge 
the  rights  guaranteed  to  citizens  by  the 
Constitution. 

Basically  our  foreign  policy  should 
provide  independence,  integrity,  and 
security. 

COVKRNMINT    ECONOMT    AND    ZPTICIXMCT 

The  surest  means  of  reducing  taxes 
and  warding  off  inflation  is  by  practicing 
economy  and  efficiency.  Deficit  spend- 
ing, by  which  the  Government  piles  up 
the  national  debt  for  future  generation* 
to  pay,  is  the  most  potent  source  of  infla- 
tion. Overswollen  bureaucracy  must 
be  reduced.  Spending  projects  which 
cannot  be  justified  in  the  present  emer- 
gency must  be  postponed  or  eliminated. 
Congress  must  regain  its  constitutional 
control  of  spending  which  it  has  lost,  to 
some  degree,  by  grantin?  Federal  agen- 
cies long-time  responsibility  to  spend  for 
broad  social  purposes. 

HEALTH 

The  activities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  health  should  be 
confined  to  stimulating  the  development 
of  adequate  hospital  services  without 
Federal  interference  in  local  administra- 
tion; support  of  scientific  research  and 
encouraging  improved  methods  of  assur- 
ing health  protection. 

There  ought  to  be  a  Just  division  of 
responsibility  between  Government,  the 

physician,  the  voluntary  hospital,  and 
voluntary  health  insurance.  I  am  un- 
alterably opposed  to  Federal  compulsory 
health  instirance  with  its  crushing  cost. 
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wasteful  Inefficiency,  bureaucratic  dead 
weight,  and  debased  standards  of  medi- 
cal care. 

LABOR 

I  am  In  favor  of  retaining  the  basic 
features  of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  which 
has  proved  to  be  fair  and  equitable  to 
both  labor  and  management. 

Under  this  law  the  workingman's 
rights  are  protected;  the  union's  rights 
to  strike,  to  bargain  collectively  and  to 
establish  union-shop  contracts  by  agree- 
ment with  management  are  guaranteed. 

Certainly  time  and  experience  will  call 
for  some  amendments  to  be  made  to  the 
law. 

One  of  these  should  require  that  com- 
pany officials  also  sign  a  non-Commu- 
nist affidavit  as  is  presently  required  of 
union  officials. 

The  seizure  of  plants  and  industries 
to  force  the  settlement  of  labor  disputes, 
as  was  done  by  President  Truman,  has 
no  place  in  the  American  way  as  at- 
tested to  by  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
In  the  steel  seizure  case. 

NATIONAL    DZrXNSI 

IXirlng  the  Eightieth  Republican-con- 
trolled Congress  appropriations  were 
made  for  a  70 -group  Air  Force.  This  was 
blocked  by  President  Truman.  Appro- 
priations were  made  for  a  sizable  Army, 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  but  they  too 
were  cut  back.  Now  we  find  ourselves 
In  a  precarious  position  feverishly  re- 
building our  defen."^es. 

Our  boys  on  the  fighting  front  deserve 
the  best  and  the  most.  There  is  abso- 
lutely no  excuse  for  their  not  having 
the  best  and  the  most  for  Congress  has 
appropriated  the  funds. 

In  a  preparedness  program  of  this 
kind  every  precaution  should  be  taken 
to  make  sure  that  each  defense  dollar 
buys  a  dollar's  worth  of  defense.  For 
this  reason  a  close  check  must  be  made 
on  the  millta-y  to  assure  us  that  plans 
are  being  coordinated  between  the  serv- 
ices, that  was'^  is  being  eliminated,  and 
that  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
reaching  peak  strength  in  time  to  meet 
successfully  any  future  aggression. 

(iOCIAL  SCCmUTT 

There  Is  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that 
those  persons  on  fixed  Incomes,  pensions, 
and  annuitief  have  been  hardest  hit  by 
Inflation.  W.iile  I  voted  to  raise  socisd- 
security  benefits  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  best  assurance  of  preserv- 
ing the  benefits  for  which  the  worker  has 
paid  is  to  stop  the  inflation  which  causes 
the  tragic  loss  of  purchasing  power. 

There  really  is  no  reason  to  limit  the 
earned  income  of  persons  receiving  so- 
cial-security benefits,  and  the  law  should 
be  amended  to  provide  coverage  for  those 
Justly  entitled  to  It  but  who  are  now 
excluded. 

When  talking  social  legislation  I  can- 
not escape  the  thought  that  the  search 
for  personal  and  family  security  pro- 
vides the  strongest  Incentive  to  individ- 
ual effort,  ingenuity  and  thrift.  The 
productive  power  of  the  free-enterprise 
system  provides  the  greatest  guaranty 
of  individual  security,  and  It  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  unless  the  people  are 
falsely  led  to  believe  that  the  objective 
can  be  whoUy  obtained  by  Government 
programs. 


yFTXRANS 

I  am  in  favor  of  extending  to  Korean 
war  veterans  the  same  aid  and  comr>en- 
sation  as  given  to  the  veterans  of  previ- 
ous wars,  and  that  these  benefits  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  changes  in  the  cost  of 
living. 

I  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration ought  to  be  maintained  as  a 
single.  Independent  agency  in  full  charge 
of  all  veterans'  affairs  and  that  it  should 
be  equipped  to  provide  and  maintain 
medical  and  hospital  care  of  the  highest 
possible  standard  for  all  eligible  veterans. 


What  Is  Best  for  America?" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHRISTOPHER  C.  McGRATH 

or  NEW  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
I  have  elected  not  to  be  a  candidate  for 
reelection  to  Congress  from  the  Twenty- 
sixth  District  of  New  York.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  observations  upon  the 
question  of  compensation  of  Members  of 
Congress.  Since  I  will  not  be  the  recipi- 
ent of  any  benefits  in  increased  salary,  I 
have  attempted  to  look  upon  this  matter 
objectively  with  the  one  thought  in  mind, 
"What  is  best  for  America?"  and  I  con- 
sider the  best  for  America  to  be  the  best 
type  of  legislators. 

I  resp>ectfully  submit,  therefore,  to  the 
people  of  America  that  no  better  article 
could  possibly  have  been  written  than 
that  by  Cabell  Phillips,  which  was  pub- 
lished In  one  of  America's  great  news- 
papers, the  New  York  Times,  under  date 
of  February  24.  1952.  , 

I  quote  in  part :  ' 

Thi  High  Cost  of  Ottr  Low-Paid  Congress — 
Public  Business  Is  Found  To  Be  SurrERiNo 
BrcAUsx     or     the     Members'     Financial 

WOR&IXS 

(By  Cabell  Pblllips) 

Washington. — Tiiat  $15,000  we  pay  our 
Senators  and  Representatives  for  holding 
down  one  of  the  world's  most  responslb  j 
jobs  is  too  little  for  most  of  them  to  meet 
their  expenses,  much  less  to  achieve  the  In- 
dependent and  contemplative  mood  which 
grows  out  of  a  feeling  of  financial  security 
and,  we  like  to  imagine,  ought  to  permeate 
the  atmosphere  of  our  legislative  halls.  It 
la.  furthermore,  far  out  of  line  with  com- 
parable rewards  In  the  American  scale  of 
values.  A  business  pays  more  for  second- 
fUght  managerial  talent;  many  cities  and 
States  treat  local  public  servants  more 
handsomely. 

These  conclusions  are  the  result  of  a  recent 
effort  by  the  New  York  Times  magazine  to 
find  out  just  what  It  costs  to  be  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  how  well  situated  the  Members 
are  to  meet  those  costs.  To  obtain  the  In- 
formation detailed  questionnaires  seeking 
both  fact  and  opinion  on  the  subject  were 
sent  to  the  entire  membership  of  both 
Houses.  The  percentages  and  the  sums  of 
money  shown  here  (the  latter  representing 
averages  of  the  amounts  given  in  replies) 
were  obtained  from  the  wide  response  to 
these  queries. 

Although  there  is  an  unmistakable  glam- 
our surrounding  the  job  and  the  person  of  a 
Member  of  Congress,  the  cold  fact  la  that 
many  statesmen  spend  long  and  melancholy 


evenings  at  home  with  the  family  account 
books,  trying  to  balance  their  payables 
against  their  receivables.  Like  citizens  of 
lesser  stature,  they  are  beset  by  debts,  mort- 
gages, installment  payments  and  all  the  other 
vicissitudes  of  trying  to  make  ends  meet. 
For  not  a  few  It  is  an  unequal  and  exasperat- 
ing contest,  and  one  that  Is  not  made  any 
easier  by  the  lack  of  p>opular  understanding. 

HtTBERT  HuMPHKET,  the  intense  young 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (who  likes  to  remind 
people  that  he's  "the  only  pharmacist  in 
Congress"),  bespoke  the  anguish  of  many  of 
his  colleagues  when  he  told  a  Senate  com- 
mittee recently: 

"To  do  my  duty  as  a  Senator  I  have  to  go 
back  home  and  talk  to  my  people  at  least 
once  a  month.  Each  trip  costs  me  from 
$200  to  $250.  But  every  time  I  go  I  have  to 
scrounge  the  countryside  like  the  Russian 
Army,  making  speeches  and  lectures  along 
the  way.  I  simply  can't  afford  It  out  of  my 
salary." 

An  outside  Income — whatever  the  source — 
Is  an  almost  indispensable  requirement 
for  congressional  service  these  days.  Fig- 
ured either  on  the  importance  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  Job,  or  on  what  it  actually 
costs  a  Member  of  Congress  to  live  In  rea- 
sonable comfort,  his  pay  and  perquisites  fall 
short  by  at  least  $3,()00  a  year. 

This  statistic  raises  the  question  of  how 
much  the  efficiency  of  our  Congress  is  ham- 
pered by  worry  over  personal  financial  prob- 
lems. It  raises  the  question  of  how  much  of 
a  Congressman's  effort  and  energy  has  to  be 
diverted  to  making  extra  money  on  the  out- 
side. It  raises  the  question  of  his  vulner- 
ability to  favors,  gifts,  and  bribes.  It  raises. 
Indeed,  the  whole  broad  question  of  how  we 
are  to  get  and  keep  men  and  women  of  the 
highest  talent  and  Integrity  in  our  National 
Legislature. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  established  rate 
of  pay  for  serving  in  one  of  the  world's  most 
responsible  legislative  posts. 

The  basic  salary  of  both  Senators  and 
House  Members  Is  the  same,  $12,500  per  year. 
To  this  Is  added  a  nonaccountable  expense 
fund  of  $2,500,  making  a  total  of  $15,000.  On 
top  of  this  there  Is  a  travel  allowance  of  20 
cents  per  mile  for  one — and  only  one — round 
trip  per  session  between  Washington  and 
the  Member's  home.  There  is  also  an  annual 
$800  stationery  allowance  any  unused  p>or- 
tlon  of  which  can  be  withdrawn  in  cash  at 
the  end  cf  the  year — a  negligible  and  unlikely 
sum  In  most  Instances. 

There  are  other  fixed  allowances  for  clerk 
hire,  telegraph  and  telephone  service,  office 
supplies  and  other  necessities.  But  the 
Member  cannot  touch  a  cent  of  this  money 
and  unused  quotas  must  revert  to  the  Public 
Treasury.  Thus,  the  Government  provides 
little  beyond  the  Congressman's  $15.C(X)  In- 
come— all  of  which  Is  subject  to  the  attrition 
of  the  tax  coUector,  even  as  yours  and  mine. 

THE    PRESSURES 

Now,  against  this  base  income,  what  are 
the  peculiar  burdens  of  congressional  life 
that  make  It  so  onerous?  The  survey  turns 
up  these  salient  features. 

1.  The  necessity  of  maintaining  duplicate 
homes : 

About  three-fourths  of  the  Members  own 
their  homes  back  home.  These  are.  by  and 
large,  fairly  substantial  establishments,  the 
average  value  for  House  Members  being 
$22,300,  and  $31,000  for  Senators.  Their 
owners  can't  live  In  them  during  the  8  or 
10  months  when  Congress  is  In  session— 75 
percent  have  their  families  with  them  In 
Washington — but  taxes,  mortgage  pay- 
ments and  upkeep  go  on  Just  the  same. 
This  means  an  average  outlay  for  Represent- 
atives of  $1,900  and  for  Senators  of  $3,440 
Just  to  keep  their  homes  back  home  avaU- 
able. 

Meanwhile,  Members  need  a  place  to  live 
in  Washington,  where  housing  is  about  as 
doar  and  scarce  as  in  any  city  in  the  Nation. 
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In  the  main  they  have  gravitated  Into  the 
apartments  and  medium-sized  houses  in  the 
Capital's  northwest  section.  A  few  have  es- 
tablished themselves  in  the  more  fashionable 
■i,rroundlngs  of  Georgetown  and  Spring 
Valley,  or  gone  across  the  river  into  one  ol 
the  historic  relics  of  Alexandria.  But  some, 
from  either  choice  or  necessity,  have  re- 
treated to  the  less  elegant  neighborhoods 
adjacent  to  the  Capitol.  And  a  few  whose 
ooDBtituencies  are  near  enough  to  permit 
regxilar  week  ends  at  home,  live  pretty  much 
as  transients  in  the  grade  B  hotels  down- 
town. 

Whatever  its  scale,  then,  each  Member  has 
to  maintain  a  domicile  of  some  sort  in  Wash- 
ington as  well  as  one  back  home.  For  Sen- 
ators this  averages  $2,700  a  year  and  for 
Representatives  $2,300  Adding  the  cost  of 
the  upkeep  of  these  two  homes,  and  express- 
ing It  in  terms  of  rent,  we  come  up  with  an 
average  double  domicile  housing  of  $510 
monthly  for  Senators  and  $350  for  House 
Members,  which  is  a  pretty  sizable  outlay 
even  on  the  presently  Inflated  real-estate 
market. 

•  •  •  •  • 

3.  The  cost  of  getting  elected  and  staying 
In  office: 

Every  2  years  the  435  seats  in  the  House 
and  one-third  of  those  in  the  Senate  go  on 
the  block.  "Safe"  districts,  particularly 
those  in  the  South,  do  not  engender  much 
of  a  contest.  But  where  there  is  competi- 
tion for  a  seat  and  an  incumbent  has  both 
a  primary  and  an  election  fight  on  his  hands, 
the  cost  of  getting  elected  can  be  staggering. 
Effective  peirty  organization  wlU  relieve  a 
candidate  of  some  of  this  burden,  as  may 
also  a  wealthy  constituent  or  two  whose 
motives,  however,  may  not  always  be  of  the 
purest.  But  in  the  majority  of  instances 
the  candidate  himself  winds  up  paying  a 
substantial  part  of  his  campaign  bills  out 
of  bis  own  pocket.  This  often  runs  as  high 
as  $5,000  for  a  close  House  seat,  or  $10,000 
for  one  in  the  Senate,  "pure"  election  laws 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

Political  expenses,  moreover,  don't  end 
with  elections.  They  go  on  month  after 
month,  as  inexorably  as  taxes. 

As  good  party  men  the  Members  are  ex- 
pected to  contribute  generously  to  national 
and  local  party  chests;  to  aid  In  the  cam- 
paigns of  their  friends  and  party  colleagues; 
to  show  up  at  the  $100-a-plate  fuhd-ralslng 
dinners.  They  must  keep  up  their  mem- 
berships In  the  Elks,  Masons,  Rotary,  and 
make  free  speeches  at  their  conventions  and 
clambakes.  They  must  subscribe  to  the 
bulldlnp  fund  for  that  new  church,  lodge 
hall  or  orphanage;  buy  tickets  to  the  civic 
rallies  and  school  plays;  contribute  prizes 
for  the  charity  bazars  and  bingo  toiirna- 
ments;  buy  space  in  countless  programs  and 
fraternal  papers. 

Silly  and  trivial  stuff,  you  say?  Well, 
maybe.  But  it's  the  sort  of  stuff  that  keeps 
you  in  business  as  a  politician.  As  an  av- 
erage Member  of  Congress  you  will  have  to 
lay  aside  each  year  $2,100  if  you  are  a  Sena- 
tor, or  $2,500  if  you  are  a  Representative  Just 
to  stay  in  office. 

4.  Travel  expenses  between  Washington 
and  home: 

As  w«  have  seen,  the  Members  are  reim- 
bursed for  only  one  round  trip  a  session. 
But  every  Member  feels  the  Impelling  neces- 
sity to  get  back  to  his  constituents  from 
time  to  time  to  &nd  out  what  they  are  think- 
ing %nd  to  look  after  his  political  fences. 
Anjf'most  of  them  feel  obliged  to  combine 
personal  and  political  business  on  the.se  vis- 
Its — to  get  in  a  few  licks  at  their  law  prac- 
tice, sit  in  with  their  boards  of  directors, 
etc.,  as  well  as  listening  to  the  murmurs 
from  the  grass  roots. 

The  siirvey  showed  that  about  40  percent 
of  the  Members  make  such  pilgrimages  at 
least  once  a  month.  Nearly  all  would  go  more 
frequently  if  they  could  afford  it.  The  lim- 
iting factor  in  nearly  ever;  case  is  the  cost. 


Members  living  within,  say,  200  miles  of 
Washington  usually  manage  to  get  home 
every  week  end.  But  even  such  trips  are 
likely  to  cost  upward  of  $50  each.  If  a  Mem- 
ber lives  on  the  west  coast,  his  plane  fare 
alone  will  come  to  around  $350. 

No  averages  can  be  adduced  for  this  item 
of  travel,  but  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
and  vexatious  burdens  of  congressional  life 
is  abundantly  clear  from  the  heated  com- 
ments which  this  item  In  the  questionnaire 
elicited. 

THK  BT7DOZT 

These,  then,  arr  the  usual  financial  bur- 
dens which  a  Member  of  Congress  has  to 
carry — upkeep  of  two  homes,  the  social  de- 
mands of  official  life,  political  obligations, 
and  frequent  necessary  travel  between  Wasn- 
Ington  and  home.  Let's  see  how  a  typical 
Member  makes  out  on  his  congreaalonal  pay. 
For  convenience,  we'll  use  the  somewhat 
more  modest  scale  of  House  Members  and 
create  a  hypothetical  profit -and -loss  state- 
ment out  of  statistics. 

\      - ,    •» 
Income : 

Salary  and  expense  allowance $15,000 

Outgo: 

Housing 4,  296 

Living  expenses.  Washington 6,  700 

Social-  obligations 1,  200 

Political  obllgationa a.  520 

Taxes 3,  800 

Total 18,  216 

Deficit $3,  216 

A  small  proportl3n  of  Members  reported 
that  they  managed  to  get  by  satisfactorily 
on  their  congressional  incomes,  that  they 
have  no  deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year.  By 
and  large,  these  were  In  the  older-age  brack- 
ets so  that  their  family  responsibilities  were 
minimized,  and  tl-.ey  were  from  safe  dis- 
tricts In  the  South  and  elsewhere  which 
made  but  modest  political  demands  upon 
them.  But  for  the  majority  of  Members  an 
annual  deficit  of  aroimd  $3,000  is  a  familiar 
experience. 

If  on  the  averagi?,  then,  it  costs  $3,000  a 
year  more  to  be  a  Member  of  Congress  than 
the  job  pays,  how  do  Members  manage  to 
hold  out  year  after  year,  with  every  evidence 
of  enjoying  the  experience? 

OTHSB   IMCOMX 

The  answer,  of  ccurse,  liee  in  the  fact  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  Congreeemen 
have  some  dependable  source  of  outside  in- 
come. Eighty  per(«nt  of  the  Representa- 
tives and  67  percent  of  the  Senators  who 
replied  to  the  questionnaire  reported  such 
Income  either  from  businesses  and  profes- 
sions which  they  still  maintain  in  their 
home  communltie«,  or  from  investment*. 
Independently  wealthy  men  are  becoming 
increasingly  common  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
there  are  a  few  millionaires. 

There  Is  nothing  to  prevent  Members  of 
Congress  from  ctirrylng  on  outside  business 
operations.  About  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  something  over  one-half  of  the 
House  is  made  up  of  lawyers.  Others  In 
their  order  of  Imp'jrtance  are  businessmen, 
farmers.  Journalists,  and  teachers,  with  a 
scattering  of  other  professions. 

In  the  first  three  categories,  at  least.  It 
Is  easily  possible  to  keep  a  finger  m  a  pie 
back  home  while  carrying  on  for  the  national 
welfare  in  Washington.  A  few  Members, 
wltn  a  high  sense  of  duty  toward  thetr  cfHce, 
divest  themselves  of  all  outside  Interests 
when  they  come  to  Congress.  But  most  do 
not.  If  they  cannot  devote  a  great  deal  of 
personal  attention  to  their  enterprises  back 
home,  at  least  the  prestige  of  their  name  on 
the  office  door  or  letterhead  makes  up  In  some 
degree  for  their  absence.  By  putting  In  an 
occasional  appearance,  which  Is  all  most  of 
them  can  do  while  Congress  Is  In  session,  or 
by  doing  favors  for  Important  clients  and 


customers  In  Washington,  they  not  only  pre- 
serve their  position  on  the  payroll  but  they 
are  keeping  a  handy  exit  in  case  of  an  invol- 
untary retiirn  to  private  life. 

Another  source  of  Income  for  the  less 
affluent  Is  lectxirlng  and  writing.  There  is  a 
certain  market  value  attached  to  the  names 
of  Congressmen  in  newspaper  or  m^agazlne 
bylines  or  as  attractions  on  the  lecture  cir- 
cuit. Most  of  the  network  radio  and  tele- 
vision appearances  also  yield  a  fee.  By  such 
means  40  percent  of  the  Senators  and  16 
percent  of  the  Representatives  who  reported 
added  to  their  income  last  year.  The  aver- 
age senatorial  earnings  from  these  sources 
were  $2,330.  and  those  of  Representatives 
were  $850. 

But  this  Is  grueling,  time-consuming  work, 
and  except  for  a  handful  who  are  in  top  de- 
mand, such  as  Senators  McCaxtht  and  Mc- 
M.^HON,  for  example,  It  Is  not  highly  reward- 
ing. Moreover,  a  Member  can't  afford  to 
seem  to  neglect  the  free  appearances  before 
his  home- town  Rotary  or  Women's  Club  In 
favor  of  the  paid  performance  elsewhere, 
however  much  he  may  need  the  money. 

Senators  have  a  higher  market  value  In 
this  respect  than  Representatives  One 
Senator,  for  example,  reported  he  had  mads 
more  than  $10,000  last  year  from  writings 
and  public  appearances  of  Tarious  kinds. 
Several  have  hired  agents  and  s«t  minimum 
fees  of  $500  per  lecttire.  In  the  majority  of 
Instances,  tt  la  hard-driving  necessity  that 
causes  the  Members  to  tske  on  these  outside 
chores. 

Por  those  who  are  without  private  meat^, 
then,  life  as  a  Member  of  Congress  can  bor- 
der on  desperation.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  the  House,  where  the  tenure  of  office  is 
more  uncertain.  Almoet  one-third  of  the 
House  Members  (although  less  than  10  per- 
cent in  the  Senate)  reported  themselves  in 
debt  as  a  direct  result  of  their  congressional 
service.  Most  of  these  are  In  hock  to  their 
own  paymaster,  the  House  dlsbiirsing  clerk. 
with  whom  they  have  the  dubious  privilege  of 
drawing  up  to  6  months  In  advance  on  their 
salaries. 

Last  July.  Representative  Ed  Oossett.  of 
Texas,  resigned  after  11  years  In  the  Hoxise. 
In  his  farewell  he  said:  "It  has  become  ab- 
solutely impossible  for  a  man  to  do  his  full 
duty  as  a  Congressman  and  to  do  bis  full 
duty  to  his  family  "  Not  many  are  prepared 
to  follow  his  drastic  example,  but  they  have 
a  deep  and  sympathetic  understanding  of 
his  dilemma. 

THX  UIU.IS 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  what  this 
all  means  in  terms  of  congressional  efficiency. 
No  man  can  stay  for  long  In  the  intellectual 
pink  with  the  bill  collector  breathing  down 
his  neck,  and  that  goes  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  for  lesser  fry.  "1  have  to 
worry  so  much  about  making  ends  meet 
and  about  going  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
hole  each  year  that  it  Is  hard  to  keep  my 
mind  on  my  work,"  one  harried  New  Eng- 
lander  rejxjrted. 

More  and  more  Members  are  finding  that 
they  have  to  spend  more  time  than  they 
should  with  their  professions  and  businesses 
back  home.  To  take  on  a  particularly  lucra- 
tive law  case  for  their  firm  or  to  sew  up  • 
big  contract  for  their  factory,  they  have  to 
absent  themselves  from  Washintrton  at 
awkward  and  critical  times.  Thursday  to 
Tuesday  week  ends  are  not  uncommon 
among  many  Members  from  nearby  con- 
stituencies who  are  up  against  thU  neces- 
sity of  spreading  themselves  over  two  Jobs. 
Often  they  have  to  resort  to  deception  to 
make  these  absences  acceptable,  a  corroeiv* 
process  at  best. 

The  situation  undoubtedly  has  dlscourarred 
some  able  men  from  seeking  office,  and  has 
caused  others  to  retire  after  1  or  2  term*. 
Yet,  never  have  the  times  called  for  greater 
Intellectual  competence  In  our  lawmaking 
establishment  than  now.  The  dearth  oJ 
men  of  broad  scholarship  and  of  specialised 
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ability  in  particular  fields  of  statecraft  Is 
one  of  the  mast  conspicuous  weaknesses  of 
Congress. 

Finally,  the  situation  is  hand-tailored  for 
potential  corruption.  Any  Member  of  Con- 
gress Is  automitlcally  the  possession  of  In- 
fluence In  the  Federal  bureaucracy.  The  In- 
fluence of  many,  because  of  their  exalted 
position,  extends  beyond  the  realm  of  gov- 
ernment as  well.  At  the  same  time,  Wash- 
ington is  acraw.  with  persons  seeking  to  dis- 
cover and  emp-oy  that  Influence,  at  what- 
ever price  may  be  asked.  A  Memt>er  suf- 
fldently  harassed  by  debt  may  find  It  hard 
to  resist  a  few  thousand  dollars,  or  a  worth- 
while equivalen,,  in  exchange  for  a  preemp- 
tory  telephone  call  to  a  Government  official 
or  for  his  vote  In  a  committee  proceeding. 

Such  things  tave  happened  and  they  will 
happen  again.  Raising  congressional  pay 
will  not  put  a  stop  to  It.  But  It  will  narrow 
the  range  of  temptation  to  corrupt  and  be 
corrupted. 

TfIX    PaOPOSALS 

Since  Congresc  is  its  own  boss  and  the  ulti- 
mate guardian  of  the  national  exchequer,  it 
would  seem  relatively  simple  for  it  to  vote 
Itself  such  additional  emoluments  as  It  feels 
are  necessary.  Hut  Congress  lives  in  mortal 
dread  of  the  public  scorn  it  thinks  would  be 
heaped  upon  it  if  such  a  move  were  made 
now.  Members  recall  with  shudders  the 
"bundles  for  Congress"  gag  which  swept  the 
country  when  they  first  tried  to  vote  pen- 
sions for  thems«lve«  In  1946.  And  it  was 
only  a  few  montts  ago  that.  In  a  frankly  dis- 
tasteful burst  (if  self-righteousness,  they 
abolished  tax  exemption  on  their  $2,500  ex- 
pense  allowance. 

Most  Congressmen  are  timorous  at>out  dis- 
cussing their  paj  publicly.  Privately,  how- 
ever, there  appears  to  be  overwhelming 
agreement  that  their  compensation  deserves 
to  be  $25  000  a  year.  This  figtire  Is  concurred 
in  by  such  eminent  students  of  the  question 
as  Dr.  George  Galloway,  of  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  Robert  Heller,  the  Cleveland 
management  engineer.  President  Truman, 
who  used  to  be  a  Senator  himself,  likes  that 
figure,  too. 

The  feeling  Is  thst  a  Member  of  Congress  Is 
worth  as  much  to  the  country  as  a  Cabinet 
oOleer.  whose  salary  Is  $22,500.  or  a  Supreme 
Court  Justice,  at  $25,000. 

•  •  •  •  • 

There  Is  no  escaping  the  fact,  however, 
that  Congress  ne<'d8  more  adequate  compen- 
sation, and  probably  at  the  level  of  $25,000. 
It  ought,  in  spite  of  any  adverse  [Mychologi- 
cal  effect  that  might  ensue,  to  have  It  at 
once. 

lu  needs  cannot  be  measured  by  familiar 
home-town  standards  any  more  than  Its  re- 
sponsibilities can  be.  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen are  no*  merely  transplanted  law- 
yers, fanners,  and  bank  presidents  from  the 
hinterland,  or  11  they  are  they  should  go 
back  to  their  triule.  As  lawmakers  for  the 
world's  greatest  democracy,  they  should  be 
permitted  to  lUe  In  dignity  and  to  work 
with  a  mind  free  of  unnecessary  worries. 

If  Congress  Is  not  to  become  a  rich  man's 
club  or.  equally  bad,  a  refuge  for  lmp)ecuni- 
ous  misfits  who  can't  make  the  grade  In  pri- 
vate life,  it  should  get  its  compensation  up 
to  a  level  where  it  will  attract  and  bold  the 
best  and  be  too  good  for  the  worst. 

As  to  the  businessman,  the  law  pro- 
vides as  follow.s: 

All  the  ordiniu-y  and  neceasary  expenses 
paid  or  Incurred  during  the  taxable  years  In 
carrying  on  any  trade  or  business.  Including 
a  reasonable  allowance  for  salaries  or  other 
compensation  fcr  personal  services  actually 
rendered;  travel. ng  expenses  (including  the 
entire  amount  expended  for  meals  and  lodg- 
ing) while  away  from  home  In  the  pursuit 
of  a  trade  or  business;  and  rentals  or  other 
payments  required  to  be  made  as  a  condition 


to  the  continued  use  or  possession,  for  pur- 
poses of  the  trade  or  business,  of  property  to 
which  the  taxpayer  has  not  taken  or  Is  not 
taking  title  or  In  which  he  has  no  equity. 
(Title  26,  sec.  23  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.) 

A  reading  of  this  section  shows  that 
all  reasonable  expenses  are  deductible 
without  a  limitation.  The  Members  of 
Congress,  by  their  recent  action,  have 
not  given  to  themselves  the  full  benefit 
of  this  law,  but  have  limited  their  ex- 
penses not  to  exceed  $3,000,  which  will 
be  very  small  benefit  to  the  Members 
who  will  serve  beginning  January  1,  1953. 

As  one  retiring  from  Congress,  I  know 
that  the  American  people  will  be  im- 
pressed by  the  article  written  by  Cal)ell 
Smith,  of  the  New  York  Times. 


Tmman's  Ficthioat  Prosperity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAFIKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  H.  VELDE  ^. 

or  nxwois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  VELDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear  a 
lot  these  days  from  the  propaganda  mill 
of  the  Truman  administration  about  the 
great  prosperity  being  enjoyed  by  the 
American  people  today.  Much  has  been 
said,  and  undoubtedly  much  more  will 
be  said  in  the  ensuing  months,  about  how 
much  better  off  the  people  are  today  than 
they  were  20  years  ago.  In  fact  one  of 
the  stock  questions  already  being  asked 
of  the  man  on  the  street  by  the  admin- 
istration in  power  is,  "Aren't  you  making 
more  money  today  and  living  better  than 
you  did  20  years  ago?" 

No  question  could  be  more  loaded.  It 
is  just  natural  for  any  average  person, 
with  the  jHJSsible  exception  of  those  in 
the  twilight  of  life,  to  enhance  their 
economic  station  in  life  over  a  20-year 
period.  Let  us  take,  for  example,  a  young 
man  who  was  in  his  twenties  in  the  year 
1932.  Would  he  not  consider  himself 
to  be  somewhat  of  a  failure  if  he  were 
not  making  more  money  and  living  bet- 
ter today  than  he  was  in  1932  regard- 
less of  what  political  party  was  in  con- 
trol of  the  country? 

I  am  not  so  concerned  about  this 
argument  as  I  am  about  the  fictitious 
prosperity  being  lauded  by  President 
Truman. 

We  are  not  in  a  period  of  peace,  tran- 
quillity, and  prosperity.  We  are  at  war 
in  Korea.  The  most  basic  industry  of 
our  industrial  economy  Is  shut  down  by 
virtue  of  the  Nation-wide  steel  strike 
here  at  home. 

Bureaucratic  squandering  of  the  pub- 
lic money  has  saddled  us  with  a  debt 
reaching  the  staggering  total  of  $260,- 
000,000.000. 

To  help  pay  the  costs  of  this  spend- 
ing spree  the  tax  rates  have  soared  to 
the  highest  peak  in  our  history.  The 
middle  class  and  poor  among  our  people 
are  forced  to  assume  the  major  burden 
of  the  back-breaking  tax  load. 


Planned  inflation  and  unsound  cur- 
rency manipulations  have  reduced  the 
value  of  the  dollar  to  53  cents  and  in- 
creased the  Consumers'  Price  Index  to 
189.6,  as  of  June  15,  working  untold 
hardships  on  our  F>eople,  especially  those 
on  pensions  and  fixed  income. 

To  vividly  refute  the  fictitious  pros- 
perity claims  of  the  rruman  adminis- 
tration, I  have  prepared  the  following 
table  utilizing  figures  from  the  Presi- 
dent's own  Economic  Report  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
economic  section  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

I  need  only  draw  upon  the  figures  for 
the  years  since  1948.  the  last  year  of 
a  Republican-controlled  Congress,  to 
prove  my  point  that  the  people  were 
better  off  then  than  they  are  today. 

The  individual  income-tax  percentage 
below  is  based  upon  the  net  income  of 
a  married  ijerson  with  two  dependents 
at  the  rates  in  force  for  the  years  1948 
and  1952. 

I  have  taken  into  consideration  a  raise 
in  wages  or  salary  that  may  or  may  not 
have  been  realized  between  the  years 
1948  and  1952.  This  arbitrary  increase 
of  21.6  percent  I  have  applied  is  based 
upon  the  rise  in  average  weekly  earnings 
in  manufacturing  from  1948  up  to  April 
of  this  year.  It  should  be  pointed  out, 
however,  that  everyone  has  not  enjoyed 
this  great  an  increase  in  wages  or  salary, 
but  I  do  not  ■want  to  be  accused  of  dis- 
torting the  figures  in  favor  of  my  argu- 
ment. On  the  contrary,  all  benefit  of 
the  doubt  has  been  given  to  the  other 
side. 

The  9-percent  loss  in  purchasing  power 
is  the  difference  between  the  58.2-cent 
dollar  of  1948  and  the  53-cent  dollar  o( 
today. 

The  10.3-percent  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  is  taken  from  the  Consumers' 
Price  Index  (1935-39  =  100  cents)  which 
shows  a  reading  of  171.9  in  1948  and 
189.6  on  June  15  of  this  year. 

1848 

Income $3,  OOO.  00 

Less  3.3  percent  Income  tax 99.  00 

Net    income 2,901.00 

i9sa 

Income . 3,  000.  00 

Wage  Increase  of  21.6  percent 648.00 

Total 3,  648.  00 

Less  4.4  percent  Income  tax 160.  51 

Total... 8,487.49 

Less  9  percent  purchasing  power.  313.  88 

■  Total 3,  173.61 

Lost  In  10.3  percent  rise  In  cost- 
of-living  increase 326.  88 

Net   Income 2,  846.  73 

1B48 

Income ; 5, 000.  00 

Less  8.6  percent  Income  tax 430.  GO 

Net   Income 4,  570.  00 

1951 

Income 6,  000.  00 

Wage  Increase  of  21.6  percent 1.080.  CO 

Total __       6.080.00 

Less  11.5  percent  Income  tiiz.__  6B9.30 

Total S.  380.  80 
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Less  9  percent  purchasing  power.  (434.  27 

Total 4.898.53 

LoBt  In  10.3  percent  rise  In  cost- 
of-living  Increase 604.  34 

Net  income 4.  392.  19 

194S 

Income 10,  000.  CO 

Less  13.6  percent  Income  tax 1,360.00 

Net  Income 8,  640.  00 


1*52 

Income 10.  000.  00 

Salary  Increase  of  21.6  percent—       2.160.00 

Total 12,160.00 

Less  17.7  percent  Income  tax 2,  152.  32 

Total 10,007.68 

Less  9  percent  piircbaslng  power.  900.  69 

Total. 9,106.99 

Lost  In  10.3  percent  rise  in  cost- 
of-living  Increase 938.02 

Net    income 8,168.97 

It  can  readily  be  seen  from  the  above 
figures  that  in  spite  of  all  the  talk  of 
prosperity,  high  wages,  and  salaries  the 
people  were  actually  better  off  4  years 
ago  than  they  are  today. 

And  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  brings  to  mind 
the  record  of  performance  of  the 
Eightieth  Republican-controlled  Con- 
gress, which  was  grossly  defamed  by 
President  Truman  and  the  administra- 
tion in  power. 

The  record  shows  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  launched  the  pro- 
gram to  stop  communism;  imified  the 
armed  services;  authorized  a  70-group 
Air  Force,  which  the  President  blocked; 
enacted  a  national  service  law;  balanced 
the  budget;  accumulated  an  $8,000,000,- 
000  surplus;  reduced  taxes  with  70  per- 
cent of  the  tax  savings  to  those  with  in- 
comes under  $5,000;  freed  7,400,000  wage 
earners  in  the  lower  brackets  from  hav- 
ing to  pay  any  further  income  tax  at  all; 
ellowed  married  couples  to  divide  their 
incomes  for  tax  purposes,  and  granted 
an  additional  $600  exemption  to  those 
over  65  years  of  age  and  to  the  blind; 
enacted  the  Taft-Hartley  law  for  eqiiita- 
ble  labor-management  relations;  passed 
the  first  long-range  agriculture  pro- 
gram ;  increased  social-security  benefits ; 
and  carried  out  every  single  pledge  they 
made  to  the  voters  in  1946. 

I  do  not  believe  the  people  are  going 
to  be  fooled  this  year  by  an  artificially 
propped-up  economy,  and  are  looking  to 
the  Republican  Party  to  steer  the  coun- 
try back  upon  the  road  to  peace,  sol- 
vency, and  into  a  new  and  better  day. 


The  Tom  Jenkins  Dam 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  A.  JENKINS 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5, 1952 

Mr.  JENKINS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
be  a  little  less  than  human  If  I  did  not 


feel  proud  and  pleased  to  have  a  large 
Government  dam  named  after  me.  Es- 
pecially would  this  be  true  when  this  has 
been  done  by  reason  of  an  act  of  Con- 
gress duly  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  by  the  Senate  and  signed 
by  the  President. 

And  further  I  should  be  proud  of  the 
fact  that  the  proceedings  to  name  this 
dam  were  initiated  by  a  number  of  very 
prominent  citizens  of  Glouster.  Ohio,  and 
vicinity  who  served  as  members  of  a  civic 
committee,  known  as  the  Burr  Oak  Dam 
Association.  This  committee  was  organ- 
ized about  15  years  ago  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  flood  protection  for  that  sec- 
tion by  the  construction  of  this  dam. 

This  committee  represented  Glouster 
and  several  large  communities  below 
Glouster  which  were  being  flooded  very 
frequently  by  flash  floods.  This  com- 
mittee in  order  to  advance  this  program 
sought  my  services  as  their  Congress- 
man. I  gladly  responded.  By  working 
together  we  accomplished  our  purpose. 

After  several  hearings  before  the  Army 
engineers  at  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  and 
before  the  Board  of  Army  Engineers  at 
Washington  we  succeeded  in  having  sur- 
veys made  by  the  Army  engineers.  These 
surveys  established  the  feasibility  of  the 
project.  This  committee  and  I.  supported 
by  a  strong  public  sentiment,  kept  up 
our  efforts  for  about  10  or  12  years  and 
flnally  I  secured  an  appropriation  from 
the  Government  of  about  $2,500,000  to 
construct  the  project. 

When  we  had  gotten  the  construction 
of  the  dam  well  on  Its  way  we  took  steps 
to  interest  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  Im- 
portance of  the  large  lake  that  would  be 
the  natural  result  of  the  construction  of 
the  dam. 

A  2,500  acre  lake  located  In  that  beau- 
tiful spot  and  easily  accessible  within  70 
miles  to  a  million  people  carried  the  pos- 
sibilities for  a  great  recreation  center 
that  would  surpass  anything  of  its  kind 
in  Ohio. 

The  committee  and  I  then  contacted 
the  State  officials  who  regulate  the  fi- 
nances of  the  State.  After  some  nego- 
tiation the  State  provided  $600,000  for 
the  purchase  of  the  land  surrounding 
the  lake  and  for  the  development  of  this 
lake  project  The  State  authorities  have 
done  a  splendid  job  in  developing  this 
project.  I  think  that  in  addition  to  the 
$600,000  first  provided  by  the  State  the 
State  has  advanced  additional  sums  of 
about  $300,000. 

I  carmot  close  this  statement  without 
paying  a  strong  compliment  to  the  fine 
loyal  work  done  by  practicf.lly  all  of  the 
people  in  Glouster  and  a.",  the  communi- 
ties both  above  and  rxjlow  Glouster. 
They  were  ceaseless  In  their  efforts. 
They  now  realize  how  much  they  have 
been  benefited  by  this  fine  flood-control 
project.  They  have  no  further  fears  of 
the  floods  that  formerly  worried  and 
threatened  them. 

And  those  located  above  the  dam  are 
also  entitled  to  credit  for  the  loyalty  that 
they  have  shown  to  this  great  dam  and 
lake  project  This  has  changed  the  life 
of  their  communities.  From  a  peaceful, 
hilly   country,   social   atmosphere   they 


have  been  translated  into  a  hustling  and 
bustling  community  that  may  easily  be- 
come Ohio's  recreational  center. 

I  am  especially  appreciative  of  a  let- 
ter that  the  members  of  the  Burr  Oak 
Dam  Association  and  others  sent  to  the 
Army  engineers.  I  am  adding  this  let- 
ter to  this  statement.  This  letter  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  action  of  Con- 
gress In  naming  this  large  project  the 
Tom  Jenkins  Dam. 

The  letter  is  as  follows : 

GLonsTZB.  Ohio,  Majf  3.  1952. 
Lt.  Gen.  Lxwis  A.  Pick. 
Chief  of  EnginecTS. 

United  States  Army  Engineers, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

DXAX  Gehoull  Pick:  We,  the  undersigned 
citizens  of  Glouster,  Ohio,  have  for  many 
years  been  active  In  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  Burr  Oak  Lake  and  the  dam  which 
Impounds  It.  We  have  been  active  members 
of  the  Burr  Oak  Dam  Association  for  several 
years. 

Among  the  first  things  we  did  wss  to  ap- 
peal to  our  Congressman,  Thomas  A.  Jvt- 
KiNS.  He  responded  enthusiastically  and 
arranged  several  meetings  for  o\ir  commit- 
tee with  the  Army  engineers  In  Himtlngton, 
W.  Va.,  and  also  in  Washington.  Mr.  Jkk- 
KiKs  was  also  responsible  for  sectirlng  ap- 
proximately two  and  a  quarter  million  dol- 
lars from  the  Oovernment  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dam.  which  was  constructed  by 
the  very  capable  organization  of  which  you 
are  now  head— the  United  States  Army  engl> 
neers. 

We.  each  and  all  of  us  would  be  very  glad 
if  arrfr^ements  can  be  made  whereby  the 
dam  at  Burr  Oak  can  be  named  the  Tom 
Jenkins  Dam.  or  be  given  some  name  that 
will  renect  the  credit,  which  we  think  Mr. 
Jenkins  Is  entitled  to  by  reason  of  his  effort*. 

We  know  the  ctistom  which  your  organisa- 
tion has  followed  In  the  matter  of  naming 
projects  In  years  gone  by,  and  we  most  re- 
spectfully Inquire  of  you  as  the  Chief  of 
the  United  States  Army  engineers  whether 
you  have  any  objection  to  naming  the  dam 
at  Btirr  Oak  in  honor  of  our  Congressman, 
Thomas  A.  Jenkins? 

We  would  be  glad  if  you  will  address  youf 
reply  to  M.  M.  Bryson.  Glouster,  Ohio.  secre< 
tary  of  the  Burr  Oak  Dam  Association. 

With  assurances  of  respect  and  best  wishes, 
we  are, 

Sincerely  yours, 
C.  r.  WaDace.  Daniel  R    Kovach.  M    Itl. 
Bryson.  B.  R.  Angle.  Krnest  W.  Parker, 
Dr.  L.  E.  Burnelle.  Hull  P.  Kittle.  L.  B. 
Richardson.  C.  E.  Handley. 

The  Army  engineers  replied  to  t*iia 
letter  by  saying  that  they  would  inter- 
pose no  objection  to  naming  the  dam  th# 
Tom  Jenkins  E>am.  These  letters  wer« 
filed  with  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  Congress  and  the  proper  legisla- 
tion was  passed. 

Again  I  express  my  profund  apprecia- 
tion to  all  those  who  have  in  any  way 
contributed  to  this  great  honor  that  has 
been  conferred  upon  me.  I  am  not  im- 
mindful  of  the  action  of  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  in  passing  this  legislation  pro- 
viding for  the  naming  of  the  Tom  Jen- 
kins Dam  and  also  for  a  j^imilar  unani- 
mous action  of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  that  the  Tom  Jenkins  Dam  will 
for  generations  hold  back  the  floodwa- 
ters  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  a 
lake  which  will  be  the  source  of  pleasant 
and  wholesome  recreation  to  all  the  peo- 
ple in  that  section  and  to  thousands  yet 
unborn.  .    . 
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More  and  Cheaper  Power  From  Garrison 
Dam  Vital  to  Northwest  Minnesota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

Cr  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturiay,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  Congress  failed  to  take 
action  to  provide  the  funds  for  building 
transmission  hnes  from  Garrison  Dam 
on  the  Missouri  River  to  northwest  and 
west  central  Minnesota. 

Here  is  an  area  In  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ica s  greatest  agricultural  section  where 
adequate  electric  power  is  vital  to  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  farms  and  al- 
lied industries  throughout  the  region. 

I  am  proud  that  I  have  been  a  leader  in 
the  long  fight  to  get  the  appropriation 
necessary  for  a  Federal  loan  to  build  the 
lines  which  would  bring  fwwer  from  the 
Missouri  River  into  Minnesota.  Our  fight 
this  year  centered  around  efforts  to  have 
appropriated  $2,913,000  for  a  50-year 
loan  for  preliminary  work  on  the  trans- 
mission lines.  Along  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  from  Minnesota,  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Houi>e  Appropriations 
Committee  and  also  testified  at  hearings 
held  on  the  subject  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Committee.  Although  the 
appropriations  presently  were  not  ap- 
proved, I  am  sure  we  presented  facts  and 
made  such  a  strong  effort  that  we  will 
be  successful  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. 

Construction  of  the  230.000-volt  line 
to  carry  Missouri  Valley  hydroelectric 
power  from  the  Garrison  Dam  to  Fergus 
Falls,  Granite  Falls,  Mankato.  and  other 
Minnesota  points,  is  supported  by  all 
rural  electric  co-ops  as  well  as  by  private 
utility  companies  and  the  municipal 
plants  In  Minnesota. 

In  my  testimony  before  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  I  pointed  out  that 
there  are  many  farming  activities  with 
a  tremendous  and  growing  use  and  need 
for  cheap  electric  power  In  the  Ninth 
District  of  Minnesota:  and  throughout 
the  whole  district  a  tremendous  expan- 
sion of  small  business  and  small  indus- 
tries is  developing. 

It  has  been  my  feeling  that  these 
power  projects  can  be  paid  off  from  their 
opjeration.  Here  is  an  opportimity  to 
give  the  people  the  cheaper  power  they 
need  now  which  will  mean  more  business 
activity  for  the  whole  area,  more  pros- 
perity for  everyone  and  thus  assist  one 
of  the  greatest  food  production  sections 
of  the  country  help  supply  our  Nation 
what  it  needs. 

I  would  like  to  repeat  again  an  impor- 
tant point  which  I  brought  up  before 
the  committee.  It  is  just  this:  There 
Is  a  shortage  of  power  even  though  all 
of  the  utility  companies  are  constantly 
spending  millions  of  dollars  to  develop 
more  power.  They  are  always  behind  in 
their  development  programs  because  the 
demand  for  power  is  Increasing  so  fast 
that  they  cannot  keep  up  with  the  de- 
mand,     r 


Now  the  Government  is  not  giving  the 
REA  or  the  private  and  municipal  utih- 
ties  anything  m  this  case.  They  are 
asking  for  a  loan  for  a  50 -year  period  at 
3  percent.  It  is  an  investment  for  your 
Uncle  Sam  and  the  taxpayers.  They  are 
going  to  make  money  on  the  deal.  Con- 
gress is  not  giving  away  anything.  It 
is  going  to  be  a  loan  at  3  percent  inter- 
est, a  loan  which  is  well  secured.  It  is 
going  to  be  paid  back  and  it  will  not  be 
anything  like  this  money  going  to  Eu- 
rope, Africa,  and  Asia,  where  we  do  not 
get  anything  back. 

The  fight  was  lost  in  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  we  carried  it 
on  in  hearings  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  where  we  succeeded 
in  having  the  appropriation  put  back  in- 
to the  legislation.  Although  we  con- 
tinued our  efforts  while  the  bill  was  in 
conference,  it  finally  was  not  included 
in  the  appropriations  for  the  year  start- 
ing July  1.  1952. 

We  were  assured,  however,  that  the 
matter  will  be  taken  up  again  in  the  next 
Congress  and  that  it  will  be  included  in 
next  year's  budget  and  appropriation 
measure. 

Thus,  we  have  won  a  victory  even 
though  it  is  a  delayed  victory.  The 
Missouri  River  power  project  in  North 
Dakota  will  not  be  supplying  p>ower  until 
late  1954  or  1955  so  that  we  will  still  be 
able  to  get  the  transmission  lines  built 
in  time  to  brin^c  power  into  Minnesota 
as  soon  as  it  is  available. 

Your  Congressman  from  the  Ninth 
District,  Harold  C.  Hagen,  was  glad  to 
have  been  in  this  soon-to-be-successful 
battle  for  more  and  cheaper  electricity 
from  the  Missouri  River. 


Agricoltnre's  20  Years  of  Process :  Farm- 
ers Have  Come  a  Long  Way 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  MORGAN  M.  MOULDER 

or   MISSOURI  ** 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MOULDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  farm 
life  by  and  large  has  changed  since  Re- 
publican days  from  poverty  living  to 
American  living,  from  fatback  standards 
to  beefsteak  standards.  That  is  the  sim- 
ple fact  behind  all  the  talk  about  agricul- 
tural programs. 

American  farmers  and  their  wives  have 
achieved  this  change  through  their  own 
hard  work.  But  farmers  have  always 
worked  hard.  They  worked  hard  dur- 
ing the  Republican  1920's — and  over  half 
a  million  of  them  went  broke.  They 
worked  hard  in  Republican  1932 — and  by 
the  end  of  the  year  were  all  virtually 
bankrupt.  In  the  past  20  years.  Demo- 
cratic policies  have  made  the  differ- 
ence— while  leaders  and  those  in  control 
of  the  Republican  party  were  still  ob- 
structing the  farm  programs. 

THK    PATTBRN    OT   REPUBLICAN    OBSTRUCTION    ON 
ACRICULTURS 

Under  Republican  administrations  the 
farmer  is  always  the  forgotten  man.    He 


was  the  forgotten  man  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Harding.  Thirty 
years  ago,  after  farm  prices  had  l»een 
sliding  downhill  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
President  Harding  said: 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  that  tba 
fanner  must  be  ready  to  belp  himself. 

This  has  been  the  pattern  the  Repub- 
lican Party  has  consistently  followed  in 
Its  treatment  of  agricultural  problems. 
It  was  the  pattern  under  President  Cool- 
idge,  who  twice  vetoed  the  McNary- 
Haugen  bills.  It  was  the  pattern  under 
President  Hoover,  whose  administration 
enacted  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act 
which  killed  all  hope  farmers  had  of  ex- 
p>anding  their  foreign  trade. 

It  was  the  pattern  that  wats  followed 
by  the  Republicans  in  the  Congress 
from  1933  through  1946  and  by  the  Re- 
publican-controlled E!ightieth  Congress 
in  1947-48. 

It  is  the  same  pattern  that  h&s  been 
followed  by  the  Republicans  in  the 
Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gresses. 

In  short.  It  is,  and  has  been,  the  pat- 
tern of  the  RepubUcan  Party  to  promise 
the  American  farmer,  in  preelection  pe- 
riods, the  programs  and  aids  he  needs 
to  produce  abundantly  and  efficiently, 
and  to  use  land  resources  wisely — but 
to  forget  these  promises  the  day  after 
election. 

To  see  how  far  we  have  come,  one 
need  only  look  back  to  the  dark  Re- 
publican days. 

PRTCKS    UP,    PRODUCTION    UP,    INCOMI    UF 

In  1932,  after  12  years  of  Republican 
rule,  farm  families  in  the  Midwest  found 
it  cheaper  to  burn  corn  for  fuel  than  to 
buy  coal.  In  1932  we  had  sunk  to  30-cent 
wheat.  15 -cent  corn,  5 -cent  cotton, 
3-cent  hogs,  2'^ -cent  beef,  5-cent  wool, 
and  3-cent  sugar.  Compa-e  these  with 
today's  prices.  In  1932  farm  prices  were 
45  percent  below  parity.  At  the  end  of 
1951  they  stood  7  percent  above  parity. 

Farm  production  meanwhile  has 
jumped  almost  50  percent  since  1932. 
Net  income  for  the  average  farmer — 
excluding  inventory  gains — stood  at 
nearly  $2,800  in  1951 — almost  10  times 
the  1932  figure.  In  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  the  average  farmer's  income  has 
nearly  quadrupled. 

Democratic  government  helped  bring 
these  changes  not  only  through  its  farm 
policies — embodied  in  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Acts,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Act,  the  Commodity  Credit  Act — but  by 
reviving  all  parts  of  the  economy  to- 
gether, thus  increasing  farm  markets. 

MORE    OWNERS,    FEWER    TENANTS 

Today  nearly  three-quarters  of  all 
farmers  own  their  farms,  a  higher  pro- 
portion than  at  any  time  since  1880. 

Between  1880  and  the  early  1930s — a 
predominantly  Republican  period — each 
decade  showed  more  and  more  farmers 
losing  their  farms,  being  forced  into  ten- 
ancy. In  1932  over  42  percent  of  the 
country's  farms  were  run  by  tenants. 

Since  1932,  thanks  to  Democratic  poli- 
cies, this  50-year  Republican  trend  away 
from  owner-operation  has  not  only  been 
reversed  but  its  results  have  been  com- 
pletely wiped  out. 
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li  the  Republican  txend  had  contin- 
ued, nearly  half  of  America's  farms 
would  today  be  operated  by  tenants.  In- 
stead, only  about  a  quarter  ol  them  are. 
If  this  achievement  equals  dependence 
or  socialism,  then  truly  a  camel  can  go 
through  a  needle's  eye. 

nOM  TBI  SHEKUT  at  the  door  to   91   PXSCKNT 
BQUfTT 

In  1932. 176  farms  were  f orecloeed  each 
and  every  day  of  the  year.  In  1950,  less 
than  three  farmers  a  day  suffered  fore- 
closxire.  Most  fanners  in  1932  were  vir- 
tually bankrupt.  Today  American  farm 
owners  hold  an  eqiiity  in  their  properties 
of  91  percent,  about  10  times  as  much  as 
the  total  farm  debt. 


rSOM  BAWKS  THAT  CHAACZD  HIOH  AKO  THEN 
CLOSED  TBXQl  DOORS  TO  CBBAP  LOAlfS,  SATS 
SArVfOB 

In  1932,  1,453  banks  failed,  with  great 
losses  to  depositors.  Last  year  not  a 
single  depositor  in  any  insiured  bank  suf- 
fered a  penny  of  loss  or  a  moment  of  de- 
lay. By  1932,  American  farmers  had 
managed  to  conserve  only  $3,000,000,000 
in  savings.  By  1951.  they  had  $22,000,- 
000,000  saved  up. 

In  1932,  farm  credit  was  both  expen- 
sive and  hard  to  get.  iMnce  1933,  Farm 
Credit  Administration  agencies  have 
remedied  this  by  making  more  than  five 
million  cheap  loans,  totaling  $20,000,- 
000.000.  More  than  2,000.000  small 
farmers  have  gotten  loan  help  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

rARMUfO    ALSO   HAS   COMX   A   LOWO    WAT 

Electrification,  through  REA  coopera- 
tives, have  transformed  American  farm- 
ing aiul  modernized  farm  life.  In  the 
early  1930's  only  1  farm  in  10  had  power- 
line  service.  Now  nearly  9  out  of  10 
farms  have  such  service.  And  since 
1949  REA  has  begun  to  repeat  the  same 
story  on  telephone 

Tractors  and  other  equipment  have 
also  transformed  farming.  In  1930, 
American  farmers  had  only  929.000  trac- 
tors. Today  they  have  3,940.000  or 
more — over  four  times  as  many.  Today 
there  are  2V2  times  as  many  trucks  on 
farms  as  in  1930,  nearly  7  times  as  many 
mllkiDf  machines,  10  times  as  many 
mechanical  corn-pickers,  13  times  as 
many  grain  combines. 

Conservation,  with  Government  help, 
is  transforming  the  future  for  farmers. 
Last  year  more  than  2,800,000  farmers 
carried  out  one  or  more  soil  or  water 
conservation  practices,  fn  complete  con- 
trast to  the  old  days  of  mimng  the  soil 
and  devil  take  the  future. 

Research,  greatly  expanded  by  Demo- 
cratic Government,  has  proved  of  tre- 
mendous value.  Hybrid  com  returns 
about  $1,000,000,000  a  year:  total  research 
costs  were  $10,000,000.  CottOTi-ginning 
improvpments  save  $25,000,000  a  year,  at 
a  cost  of  $200,000  a  year.  Phenothiazine, 
a  remedy  for  internal  parasites  of  Live- 
stock, saves  $10,000,000  a  year.  Research 
cost:  $10,000.  Invest  a  mite  in  research 
and  you  get  a  pound. 

Yields,  as  a  result  of  these  different 
forms  of  progress,  have  increased  for 
crops  by  more  than  40  percent  in  the 
past  25  years.  Milk  per  cow  is  up  25  per- 
cent. Eggs  per  hen  are  up  about  50  per- 
cent.   Increased  yields  add  $10,000,000,- 


000  a  year — nearly  a  third —  to  gross 
farm  income. 

Efficiency  of  work  has  also  Increased — 
by  75  percent  since  1932  in  terms  of  farm 
output  per  man-hour. 

Cooperation — the  Democratic  way — 
has  replaced  the  old  dog-eat-dog  com- 
petition of  Republican  theories.  Today, 
farmers  cooperate  not  only  in  the  REA, 
the  Federal  Land  Banks  and  production 
credit  associations,  but  also  vote  demo- 
cratically on  marketing  quotas.  Elected 
committeemen  administer  the  price  sup- 
port and  conservation  programs. 

Instead  of  being  independently  free  to 
go  broke,  farmers  are  now  independently 
and  cooperatively  free  to  prosper. 

CONCLUSIOK 

In  agriculture.  Democratic  government 
recognizes  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done.  The  price-support  program  must 
be  strengthened  and  made  more  effec- 
tive. The  problem  of  supporting  prices 
of  perishables  must  be  solved.  The  con- 
servation program  must  be  completed. 
The  farm  telephone  program  must  be 
pushed  ahead  as  soon  as  materials  are 
available,  and  electrification  must  be  car- 
ried completely  through.  Farm  Incomes, 
particularly  the  Incomes  of  the  poorer 
farmers,  are  still  too  low  compared  to  the 
incomes  of  other  groups.  They  must  be 
raised. 

Under  Democratic  administration, 
farmers  have  come  a  long  way.  Under 
Democratic  government,  they  will  ad- 
vance even  further  In  the  future.  The 
farmer's  only  Insurance  for  continued 
progress  lies  In  Democratic  government. 


Radio   Address  of  Wayae  Fisher,   Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  Jane  2,  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE       \ 

or  CALirotmA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOYLE  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  unanimous  consent  so  to  do  having 
been  heretofore  granted  me,  I  submit  for 
the  attention  of  your  distinguished  self 
and  all  of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  this  Congress,  the  following  text  of 
a  radio  broadcast  which  I  am  pleased 
and  proud  to  say  was  given  over  radio 
station  KFOX  in  my  home  city  of  Long 
Beach,  Los  Angeles  County,  CaUf .,  on  the 
evening  of  June  2.  1952. 

Not  least  of  all  because  the  radio  time 
was  paid  for  personally  by  Mr.  Fisher, 
but  because  of  the  inspiration  I  naturally 
had  during  the  recent  California  primary 
election  campaign  and  the  knowledge  of 
this  life-long  friend  personally  prepar- 
ing and  paying  for  this  broadca«!t.  to- 
gether with  the  fact  that  it  relates  to 
factors  and  fundamentals  involved  In 
every  conscientious  political  campaign, 
I  felt  that  the  text  and  import  of  this 
broadcast,  as  from  a  stanch  Republican 
in  support  of  a  Democrat  had  far  more 
than  just  local  congressional  district 
value.     I  was  sure  that  all  of  my  col- 


leagues would  naturally  be  particularly 
Interested  in  these  comments  by  an  out- 
standing successful  businessman,  in- 
cluding the  brief  appraisal  he  made  of 
some  of  the  elements  that  he  considered 
in  selecting  a  Representative  in  Congress 
In  the  election  booth. 

And  as  the  official  report  from  the 
registrar  of  voters  and  the  certificate 
of  election  from  the  secretary  of  state 
of  California  have  both  notified  me  that 
I  won  both  the  Democrat  and  Republi- 
can nominations  at  the  June  3  primary, 
the  following  text  over  the  radio  by  Mr. 
Fisher  Is  probably  of  unusual  Interest 
and  possibly  of  value  to  other  congres- 
sional members: 

ThlA  lA  Wayne  Fl&ber.  •  stancti  Republican, 
broadcasting  In  support  of  the  candidacy  of 
Congreasman  Cltde  Dotle.  a  Democrat.  It 
may  seem  strange  for  a  Republican  to  take 
to  the  air  In  order  to  tell  of  certain  quali- 
ties of  a  Democrat,  and  yet  this  la  no  fur- 
ther fetched  than  la  the  annual  procedure  in 
Coiigrefis  on  Lincoln's  birthday.  During 
thoee  Ave  March  twelftha  which  Congresb- 
man  Dotlt  has  served  In  Congress,  he  haa 
been  offlclally  chosen  as  the  representative, 
who  was  to  eztoU  before  the  House,  and  thus 
place  In  the  Conguebsiovai.  Rscoas.  the  now 
historic  qualities  of  public  serrlce  shown  by 
our  fint  great  Republican  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 

Regardless  of  any  difference  Congreaeman 
Cltm  Dotli  and  I  may  have  as  to  party 
politics,  we  are  In  complete  accord  on  the 
neoesslty  to  eraluate  the  honesty,  sincerity, 
ability,  and  patriotism  of  the  man  first,  then 
look  to  his  party  affiliations  as  a  matter  of 
secondary  conalderation.  Were  this  not  so. 
Ck>ngreefiman  Dotl.x  could  not  have  so  clearly 
patterned  his  pubUc  life  and  olBclal  state- 
ments in  a  manner  to  conform  to  the  Ideals, 
so  Indelibly  stamped  on  the  United  States, 
by   Lincoln,   Its   first    Republican    President. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  knowlnir  Cltoi 
DoTLx  for  about  40  years.  During  these  dec- 
ades. I  constantly  observed  that  be  was 
spending  a  large  portion  of  his  time  In  soms 
sincere,  helpful  type  of  pubUc  service.  Much 
of  this  civic  work  related  to  character  build- 
ing In  the  children  and  young  p>oople  of  this 
area.  As  an  expla)-ground  director  of  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles,  I  recognised  a  sincerity  of 
approach  by  Cltdk  Dotl*  in  his  desire  to 
build  a  better  America  of  tomorrow  by  cre- 
aUng  finer  ideals  and  greater  abiUty  in  th« 
youths  of  yesterday. 

It  was  natural  that  a  man  of  Cltdi  Dotlx's 
characteristics  would  look  for  divine  guid- 
ance when,  at  last,  he  faced  the  hard,  offi- 
cial decisions  which  must  be  made  by  a  Con- 
gressman. Consequently,  he  soon  becam* 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Coogreasional 
Prayer  Group,  formed  by  those  legislators 
who  felt  that  they  needed  far  more  t^'^n 
htiman  help  If  they  were  to  reach  wise  deci- 
sions In  times  of  national  emergencies. 

Since  before  World  War  II.  I  have  made 
an  average  of  several  trips  a  year  to  the 
Capitol.  These  trips  were  made,  not  as  a 
lobbyist,  but  as  a  citizen  Interested  In  the 
safety,  progress  or  development  of  certain 
local  governmenui  or  civic  projecu.  On 
these  trips  I  have  been  able  to  observe  the 
attitudes,  the  sincerity  and  the  effectiveness 
of  numerous  Conp-essmen  and  Senators. 
None  have  been  more  studious  and  conscien- 
tious than  Congressman  Dort*.  Time  after 
time,  I  have  watched  him  at  his  seat  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Dur- 
ing long,  technical  discussions  by  various 
other  RepresenUtlves.  Dotle  would  listen 
attentively,  Jotting  down  notes  on  Impor- 
tant points  to  help  him  form  carefully- 
weighed  decisions  when  voting  time  arrived. 

It  U  desirable  for  all  voters  to  reallae  that 
the  vast  majority  of  leglslaUve  action  doee 
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not  taks  place  on  the  floor  of  either  the 
House  or  the  Senate.  Instead,  the  actual 
point  of  official  contact  between  the  citizens 
and  their  congressional  representatives  Is 
In  the  committee  roonas — where  home  town 
folk  appear  to  air  their  points  of  view  o.* 
various  problems  or  projects  before  con- 
gressional committees,  appointed  to  study 
and  decide  specific  matters. 

A  newcomer  in  Congress  will  be  appointed 
to  fill  a  vacancy,  usually  on  seme  undesir- 
able and  unimportant  committee.  Not  only 
Is  the  greenhorn  legislator  assigned  to  a 
committee  which  Is  of  minimum  help  to  him- 
self and  his  district,  but  his  status  as  a 
newcomer  is  shown  by  the  necessity  for  him 
to  take  a  seat  at  the  outer  tip  of  the  horse- 
shoe shaped  arrangement  of  seats  for  com- 
mittee members.  Little  real  power  goes  to 
any  except  thoee  seated  near  the  center  of 
the  horseshoe,  and  that  jxisltlon  is  gained 
only  by  seniority. 

That  word  "seniority"  Is  doubtless  ob- 
noxious to  any  newly  arrived  Congressman 
and  "seniority  In  Congress"  may  be  objec- 
tionable to  many  American  voters,  but 
seniority  is  an  old  and  strongly  entrenched 
Institution  which  must  be  recognized  as  a 
Tltal  factor  In  American  Government. 

Clyde  Dotle  has  now  been  In  Congress  long 
enough  to  have  gained  strong  seniority. 
Tears  ago  he  left  the  tip  of  the  horseshoe 
In  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  moved 
up  toward  the  center  of  this,  one  of  the 
most  potent  of  all  congressional  committee 
semicircles.  I  have  watched  Dotle  during 
certain  Aimed  Services  Committee  hearings; 
bearings  which  were  so  Important  that  their 
outcome  was  predestined  to  shape  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  United  States  In  Its  resist- 
ance to  communism.  The  attentlveneas  with 
which  Congressman  Dotlx  listened  to  the 
proceedings,  the  pertinent,  well-worded 
questions  which  he  Interjected,  and  the  final 
voting  on  vital  committee  proceedings.  aU 
demonstrated  that  Cltde  Dotlx  was  thinking 
and  acting  with  deliberation  and  care  In  the 
fulfillment  of  his  duty  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

I  was  extremely  Interested  when  the  chair- 
man of  the  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee asked  Congressman  Dotle  to  serve  on 
that  Important,  yet  dangerous  committee.  I 
say  "dangerous"  because  the  activities  of  this 
conunlttee  could  easily  be  perverted  into  a 
national  witch  hunt,  through  which  the 
reputations  of  men  could  be  assassinated — 
or.  In  contrast,  the  committee  powers  could 
be  utilized  to  whitewash  Government  offi- 
cials, or  leaders  of  public  thinking,  who  had 
ties  with  Red  organizations.  Realizing  these 
dangerous  possibilities,  the  chairman  of  the 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  sought  a 
man  of  liberal  leanings,  yet  with  Judicial  bal- 
ance. In  order  to  equalize  the  political  and 
economic  affiliations  of  its  members.  The 
balance  wheel  chosen  was  Cltde  Dotlx. 

It  has  been  a  revelation  to  watch  the  bat- 
tle between  Congressman  Dotle's  evident 
desire  to  protect  the  constitutional  rights  of 
witnesses  as  Indlvdlual  citizens,  and  his  evi- 
dent contempt  for  men  who  seek  to  hide 
behind  constitutional  Immunity  In  their  ef- 
forts to  destroy  all  constitutional  security 
for  other  Americans.  The  genuine,  down-to- 
earth  questions  asked  by  Dotlx  during  the 
Un-American  Activities  Commltttee  proceed- 
ings often  resulted  in  obtaining  vital  Infor- 
mation from  witnesses — or  leaving  them  ex- 
posed as  men  unwilling  to  help  perpetuate 
our  American  form  of  government. 

Probably  Congressman  E>otle'8  activities 
on  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee 
have  formed  the  basis  for  certain  leftists  now 
labeling  him  as  a  "tool  of  capitalism." 
However,  In  this  case,  such  a  smear  by  ex- 
tremists should  be  considered  an  honorable 
designation.  It  Indicates  that  Cltde  Dotle 
Is  strongly  rated  by  the  leftists  as  a  liberal 
who  has  unalterably  refused  to  countenance 


destructive  foreign  theories,  which  their  pro- 
ponents would  place  ahead  of  proven  Amer- 
icanism. 

Yes,  I  am  a  Republican,  but  I  cannot 
lightly  agree  that  It  Is  desirable  to  replace 
honest  Congressmen  of  proven  ability,  merely 
because  they  are  Republicans  or  Democrats. 
Experience  and  seniority,  when  coupled  with 
honesty,  are  of  real  value  to  both  a  congres- 
sional district  and  the  State  in  which  it  is 
located. 

The  political  power  of  the  deep  South  and 
the  surprLslng  strength  of  Arizona  are  gained 
by  maintaining  continuity  In  congressional 
representation.  As  a  man  who  has  repeat- 
edly visited  Washington  and  has  been  per- 
mitted to  Intimately  view  the  Inner  work- 
ings of  our  Government.  I  sincerely  advise 
the  voters  of  the  Twenty-third  Congressional 
District  to  maintain  the  power  of  continuity 
In  their  congressional  representation  by  re- 
turning their  Congressman  Clyde  Dotle  to 
Washington  for  another  term  of  effective 
service. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

ov 

HON.  JOHN  W.  HESELTON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HESELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record,  on  June  29  I  left 
Washington  for  Chicago  to  carry  out  an 
assignment  I  had  accepted  in  behalf  of 
the  Eisenhower  candidacy.  Consequent- 
ly, I  was  not  able  to  attend  the  sessions 
of  the  House  between  June  30  and  July  7, 
when  it  adjourned. 

During  that  time  there  were  13  roll 
call  votes. 

I  was  able  to  arrange  for  live  pairs  on 
3  as  follows: 

No.  127  was  on  passage  of  a  bill  guar- 
anteeing that  the  prices  of  cotton,  wheat, 
corn,  tobacco,  rice,  and  peanuts  will  be 
supported  by  the  Government  at  90  per- 
cent of  parity  for  3  years,  and  also 
providing  that  parity  prices  for  these  six 
crops,  plus  long-staple  cotton,  would  be 
determined  under  one  of  two  formulas, 
whichever  is  the  higher. 

I  voted  through  a  pair  against  passage 
of  this  bill. 

No.  129  was  on  a  resolution  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Foundations. 

I  voted  through  a  pair  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

No.  137,  in  connection  with  appropria- 
tions for  Departments  of  State.  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary,  was  on  a 
motion  to  recommit  with  instructions  to 
insist  upon  a  Senate  amendment  pre- 
venting the  use  of  funds  for  expenses  for 
participating  in  the  International  Ma- 
terials Conference. 

I  voted  through  a  pair  for  this  motion. 

I  want  the  record  complete  as  to  how 
I  would  have  voted  on  the  other  roll 
calls  during  my  absence.  This  record  is 
as  follows: 

No.  124  was  on  a  citation  of  Arthur 
McPhaul  for  contempt  of  Congress  by 


reason  of  refusal  to  produce  records  and 
documents  and  to  answer  questions. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  citation. 
No.    125   was  on  a   citation   of   Saul 
Grossman  for  contempt  of  Congress  for 
refusal  to  produce   records  and  docu- 
ments and  to  answer  questions. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  citation. 
No.   131  was  in  connection  with  the 
conference   report  on   independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill.    A  motion  was 
made  to  recommit,  with  instructions  to 
insist  upon  House  provisions  relating  to 
the  number  of  public  housing  units  to 
be  started  in  fiscal  1953. 

I  would  have  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

No.  133  was  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  Interior  Depart- 
ment appropriation  bill.  A  motion  was 
made  to  recommit  with  Instructions  to 
reinsert  a  Senate  amendment  provid- 
ing $2,913,600  for  construction  of  west- 
ern Minnesota  power  transmission  lines. 
I  would  have  voted  against  the  mo- 
tion. 

No.  134  was  on  a  motion  to  agree  to  a 
Senate  amendment  providing  funds  for 
civilian  administration  of  Trust  Terri- 
tory  of   Pacific   Islands,   with    amend- 
ment limiting  availability  of  the  funds 
to  June  30,  1953,  and  setting  a  termi- 
nation date  for  the  Island  Trading  Co. 
of  Micronesia  at  December  31,  1953. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  motion. 
No.  140  was  on  a  motion  to  adjourn  In 
order  to  prevent  consideration  of  a  bill 
creating  a  Joint  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Budget. 
.>•    I  would  have  voted  against  adjourn- 
ment. 

No.  142  was  on  the  adoption  of  a  rule 
to  permit  consideration  of  the  bill  pro- 
viding for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Budget. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  rule. 
No.  144  was  on  the  adoption  of  a  con- 
ference report  authorizing  the  extension 
of  the  defense  housing  program. 

I  would  have  voted  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report. 

No.  146  was  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  authoriz- 
ing educational  and  training  program, 
housing  benefits  and  other  benefits  for 
veterans  of  service  since  June  27, 1950. 

I  would  have  voted  for  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

No.  147  was  in  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice.  Com- 
merce, and  the  Judiciary.  A  motion  was 
made  to  strike  out  a  Senate  amendment 
which  barred  the  use  of  funds  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's suit  Involving  Santa  Margarita 
waterways  in  California.  The  motion 
was  defeated. 
I  would  have  voted  for  the  motion. 
Upon  examination  of  the  individual 
voting  record  for  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress,  I  find  that 
I  was  recorded  as  not  voting  on  roll  call 
No.  64,  which  was  on  an  amendment 
providing  for  submission  to  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Committees  on  PubUc 
Works  of  the  House  and  Senate  of  all 
proposed  lease-purchase  agreements  by 
the  Postmaster  GeneraL 
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I  went  to  Massachusetts  to  vote  In  the 
presidential  primary  and  did  not  arrive 
in  Washington  in  time  to  vote  on  this 
roU  call.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  for  the  amendment. 


A  Report  to  the  First  Con^fressional  Dis- 
trict of  New  Jersey  of  the  Activities  of 
the  Eighty-second  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NTW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  has  adjourned. 
Unless  the  President  call  an  extra  ses- 
sion it  will  not  convene  again  until  the 
new  Congress  assumes  oflQce  in  January 
next. 

It  has  been  a  privilege  to  represent  the 
First  Congressional  District  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and.  I  am  very 
appreciative  of  the  honor  conferred  upon 
me.  The  session  just  closed  has  been 
one  of  great  importance  both  from  a  leg- 
islative and  investigatory  standpoint.  I 
consider  it  appropriate  that  I  should 
make  a  report  to  the  citizens  of  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  some  of  the 
more  outstanding  matters.  That  which 
follows  is  an  effort  upon  my  part  to  do  so 
in  a  way  that  will  enable  the  citizenship 
of  the  district  to  know  not  only  what 
was  done  by  the  Congress,  but,  also  my 
attitude  toward  the  .several  matters. 

SCANDALS   INVESnCATEB 

The  session  that  has  just  ended  has 
been  one  that  was  outstanding  in  the 
number  of  scandals  revealed  in  the  ad- 
ministration. Never  in  recent  years  has 
there  been  a  more  disgraceful  flaunting 
of  honesty  and  Integrity  in  liigh  ofHce 
than  that  which  was  shown  to  exist  in  the 
present  administration.  Conditions  such 
as  were  revealed  cannot  be  permitted  to 
go  unnoticed  without  seriously  and  ad- 
versely affecting  our  entire  public  serv- 
ice and  weaking  the  structure  of  our 
Government. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  these  reve- 
lations of  wrongdoing  were  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  by  committees 
of  Congress  comprised  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans.  The  fact  that  the  com- 
mittees were  bipartisan  in  their  mem- 
bership, and,  in  each  Instance  had  a  ma- 
jority of  Democrats  to  control  the  com- 
mittees, leaves  no  doubt  that  their  find- 
ings of  dishonesty  in  the  administration 
were  true  and  in  no  way  chargeable  to 
mere  partisan  politics.  This  fact  gives 
courage  to  those  who  believe  in  good  gov- 
ernment and  wish  to  see  it  honestly 
administered.  I  gave  my  full  support  to 
all  efforts  that  were  made  to  investigate 
corruption,  waste,  extravagance,  and 
favoritism  in  conduct  of  public  business. 
I  shall  continue  to  do  so  believing  that 
dishonesty  in  public  ofiBce  strikes  at  the 
very  foundations  of  our  Government. 
While  much  that  is  worth  while  has  al- 
ready  been  done  in  putting   the   spot- 


light of  publicity  on  the  corruption, 
waste,  and  extravagance  of  this  admin- 
istration, as  well  as  pointing  out  those 
responsible  for  the  conditions,  yet,  there 
remains  much  more  to  be  done  before 
the  job  of  cleansing  our  Government, 
and  removing  unfaithful  public  officials 
has  been  completed.  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  citizen  in  the  coming  election  to 
see  that  those  elected  to  public  office  are 
the  kind  that  will  carry  on  the  work  of 
eliminating  dishonesty  and  waste  vig- 
orously and  without  fear  or  favor. 

COlCMtrWISM 

Another  subject  that  was  given  con- 
siderable attention,  and.  Investigated 
with  great  zeal,  was  the  extent  to  which 
communism  had  gained  headway  in  our 
Nation,  and,  particularly  among  high  of- 
ficials in  the  policy-making  departments 
of  our  Government.  In  this  respect  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities performed  a  service  of  untold 
value  to  our  Nation.  The  investigations 
conducted  by  this  committee  brought  to 
our  attention  facts  and  conditions  that 
astounded  us.  It  was  shocking  to  learn 
of  the  extent  to  which  there  had  been  an 
infiltration  of  communism  into  our 
school  systems,  the  moving-picture  in- 
dustry, religious  oiganizaticns,  some  sec- 
tors of  the  labor  movement,  and.  into  the 
departments  of  our  Government. 

At  first  there  was  a  hesitancy  upon  the 
part  of  our  people  to  believe  that  these 
shocking  conditions  could  exist  In  this 
land  of  ours.  We  seemed  to  think  it 
could  not  happen  here.  But,  at  least  we 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  they  did  exist, 
and,  that  we  as  a  people  had  been  grossly 
negligent  In  permitting  these  conditions 
to  flourish  in  our  midst.  But,  the  most 
distiirbing  part  of  the  whole  sordid  mess 
was  to  realize  that  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment were  part  of  this  Communist 
scheme  to  take  over  our  Nation  by  work- 
ing from  within.  Today,  we  realize  too 
late,  that  our  heroic  boys  have  been  sac- 
rificed in  Korea  as  a  result  of  the  policies 
determined  in  our  State  Deijartment. 
based  upon  the  advice  given,  and.  the  in- 
fluence exerted,  by  some  of  these  agents 
of  communism  who  held  important  posi- 
tions in  departments  of  our  Government, 
and,  in  whom  confidence  had  been  im- 
properly placed. 

Throughout  the  years  my  support  has 
been  given  wholeheartedly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities,  and 
every  other  agency  of  Government  that 
has  sought  to  expose,  punish,  and  drive 
from  our  midst  the  enemies  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. I  shall  continue  to  do  so.  I 
sincerely  hope  that  our  citizenship  will 
realize  the  danger  that  confronts  us 
from  within,  and  by  their  votes  and  in- 
fluence seek  to  eliminate  every  vestige  of 
un-Americanism  from  our  midst. 

XCONOMT    IN    COVZBNI<EIfT 

The  necessity  for  economy  in  Govern- 
ment became  crystal  clear.  Taxes  had 
reached  an  all-time  peak.  Never  before 
in  the  history  of  our  country  had  taxes 
reached  such  a  height.  The  present  ad- 
ministration for  the  last  20  years  has 
followed  a  policy  of  "spend,  spend,  and 
spend — tax,  tax.  and  tax."  It  has  been 
carried  to  a  point  where  the  Truman 
administration  since  it  came  into  office 
in   1945  has  collected  more  taxes  and 


i,pent  more  money  than  all  the  previous 
administrations  from  the  time  of  George 
Washington  down  to  and  Including  the 
administration  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  reports  confirm  this  fact 
it  would  seem  unbelievable  that  there 
could  be  such  extravagance.  Notwith- 
standing this  condition  the  President 
presented  to  the  Congress  budgets  for 
Government  expenditure  that  cculd  not 
be  met  under  present  taxes.  Whereupon 
a  demand  was  made  by  the  President  for 
increased  taxes.  And  this  demand  was 
answered  by  Increasing  the  taxes  to  be 
paid  by  our  people. 

My  attitude  has  been  one  of  consistent 
opposition  to  increasing  the  expenditures 
of  Government.  I  have  voted  to  de- 
crease our  expenditures  whenever  it  was 
possible  for  me  to  do  so.  I  voted  against 
the  increase  of  taxes  because  I  was  firmly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  more  money  the 
present  administration  was  given  the 
more  It  would  spend.  It  was  my  opinion 
that  instead  cf  increa&ing  taxes  we 
should  decrease  expenditures.  If  we  did 
so,  then  there  would  be  no  need  to  in- 
creaie  taxes.  Consequently,  ail  through 
the  sesSiOn  as  the  several  bills  came  b»- 
fore  us  to  either  Increase  experKlltures 
or  increase  taxes,  my  vote  was  ■'no." 

The  ever-Incr3asing  cost  of  Govern- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  serious  quesUom 
confronting  the  American  people  today. 
We  cannot  continue  to  follow  our  pres- 
ent course  without  coming  face  to  face 
with  dirastrous  conditions.  Nations  are 
no  different  than  individuals.  If  Indi- 
viduals live  beyond  their  means  they  face 
bankruptcy.  The  same  Is  true  of  a  na- 
tion. The  only  way  the  latter  could 
avoid  it  would  be  by  increasing  taxes. 
This,  if  continued  k)eyond  the  present 
taxes  would  brmg  a  burden  upon  our 
people  that  would  mean  disaster  to  all 
private  initiative.  It  Is  later  than  you 
think.  This  Is  the  time  to  correct  the:e 
unwise  fiscal  policies.  If  our  people 
fully  realized  the  danger  they  face  I  am 
certain  they  would  correct  the  situation 
by  their  votes.  I  trust  they  will  realir'e 
the  danger  before  it  Is  too  late.  Now  la 
the  time  to  change. 

rOREICir   AID 

The  subject  of  foreign  aid  was  one  of 
the  most  important  questions  before 
Congress  during  the  present  session. 
The  question  was  considered  mainly 
from  two  aspects.  First.  Is  It  necessary, 
and.  second,  if  so,  then  what  should  be 
the  amount. 

It  was  generally  agreed  that  there  was 
some  need  for  a  continuation  of  aid,  but 
it  was  just  as  generally  felt  that  the 
amount  should  be  decrcared.  The  feel- 
ing that  aid  should  be  continued  was 
based  upon  the  thought  that  the  threat 
of  communism  was  still  existent,  and 
that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  and 
elsewhere  were  not  able  to  carry  the  full 
expense  of  combating  it.  However, 
there  was  an  equaUy  definite  opinion 
upon  the  part  of  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  foreign  nations  receiving  aid 
from  us  were  not  doing  their  full  duty  in 
rearming  against  Communist  aggression. 
They  seemed  to  be  lagging  in  their  ef- 
fort and  too  inclined  to  depend  entirely 
upon  this  Nation. 
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In  consequence  of  the  above  consider- 
ations. Congress  voted  to  continue  for- 
eign aid,  but  on  a  reduced  basis.  Presi- 
dent Truman  had  requested  an  appro- 
priation of  $7,900,000,000  for  the  pur- 
pose, but  Congress  cut  the  amount  to 
$6,400,000,000.  This  together  with  the 
amount  already  appropriated  and  unex- 
pended was  considered  by  Congress  to  be 
adequate. 

I  supported  the  action  of  Congress  in 
making  the  above  reduction  on  the  basis 
that  it  was  proper  and  sensible  to  grad- 
ually curtail  the  amount  of  our  contribu- 
tions to  foreign  nations,  and  thereby 
force  them  to  support  and  defend  them- 
selves to  a  larger  extent  than  they  had 
previously  done.  This  position  I  feel  is 
justified  by  the  fact  that  European  na- 
tions have  restored  their  industrial  pro- 
duction to  an  average  of  145  percent  of 
what  it  was  before  World  War  II.  It  is 
apparent,  therefore,  that  such  nations 
are,  or  should  be.  in  a  ixjsition  to  take  a 
considerable  part  of  the  financial  load 
off  tjie  backs  of  the  overburdened  tax- 
payers of  America.  Furthermore,  we 
must  ever  be  conscious  of  the  need  that 
exists  in  our  country  for  benefits  which 
have  been  withheld  owing  to  our  gener- 
ous contributions  for  foreign  aid. 

NATIONAL    DZrTNSX 

The  need  for  adequate  national  secu- 
rity is  generally  acknowledged  in  this 
time  of  uncertainty.  However,  it  must  be 
recognized  that  It  is  easy,  under  the  con- 
ditions of  fear  that  now  exist,  for  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  contractors,  and  other 
Interested  parties  to  stir  the  emotions 
of  the  p>eople  to  the  end  that  vast  ap- 
propriations he  made.  The  need  for 
economy,  within  the  bounds  of  necessity, 
must  be  recognized  and  find  expression. 
The  amount  appropriated  for  national 
defense  since  1945  has  been  astounding, 
and  yet.  when  the  Korean  war  broke  out 
we  found  that  we  were  woefully  deficient 
In  arms,  ammunition,  airplanes,  and  all 
the  necessary  equipment.  What  was 
done  with  the  large  amounts  appropri- 
ated each  year  since  1945  has  never  been 
satisfactorily  explained.  We  do  know 
from  Investigations  already  held  that 
there  has  been  waste,  extravagance,  cor- 
ruption, and  graft  to  an  extent  that  is 
appalling.  It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  as 
a  result  cf  these  revelations  Congress  is 
taking  a  more  active  Interest  in  making 
certain  that  the  expenditures  for  na- 
tional defense  shall  be  more  wisely  and 
honestly  expended  In  the  future  than 
has  been  the  case  In  the  past. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  during  the 
next  !2  months  our  expenditures  for 
maintaining  our  military  establishments 
will  be  approximately  $50,000,000,000. 
This  Is  adequate  if  a  dollar's  worth  of 
defense  Is  obtained  for  every  dollar  spent. 
My  attitude  has  been  to  support  an  ade- 
quate national  defense  as  I  firmly  believe 
that  it  will  be  a  force  for  peace  and  not 
for  war.  This  Nation,  more  than  any 
other,  has  supported  every  effort  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  avoid  war.  The  desire 
for  peace  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  Amer- 
ica. Our  military  force  has  never  been 
used  to  provoke  war.  Nor,  will  it  ever 
be  so  used,  as  long  as  the  desire  for  peace 
remains  the  aspiration  of  our  people. 


SOCIAL    LEGISLATION 

The  need  for  the  improvement  of  our 
social  legislation  in  its  different  activi- 
ties has  become  more  and  more  apparent. 
Those  who  are  dependent  upon  pensions 
or  annuities  are  finding  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  the  high  cost  of  living 
resulting  from  Inflation. 

Throughout  my  service  in  Congre.ss  I 
have  always  been  deeply  Interested  in 
the  welfare  of  our  aged.  During  the 
present  session  I  have  supported  the  in- 
crease of  benefits  under  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  and  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act. 
In  addition  to  this  I  supported  legislation 
that  increased  benefits  to  Federal  em- 
ployees who  had  retired.  Being  strong- 
ly of  the  opinion  that  our  aged  should 
have  sympathetic  consideration.  I  have 
supported  by  word  and  deed  all  the  old- 
age  pension  organizations  in  their  effort 
to  have  Congress  approve  adequate  and 
luiiform  old-age  pensions,  not  detrimen- 
tal to  our  economic  welfare. 

At  the  present  time  I  am  a  member  of 
the  joint  committee  of  Senate  and  House 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act.  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion 
that  there  Is  much  that  should  be  done 
to  improve  the  status  of  retired  railroad 
workers.  To  this  task  I  shall  give  my 
sincere  and  conscientious  service.  Like- 
wise, I  shall  cooperate  in  all  other  en- 
deavors to  improve  the  welfare  of  those 
who  because  of  age  or  physical  handi- 
caps are  In  need  of  assistance. 

VXTERANS 

The  same  difficulties  that  have  been 
encountered  by  all  of  us,  as  a  result  of  • 
the  Inflationary  high  cost  of  living,  have 
been  experienced  by  veterans,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors.  The  benefits 
received  by  each  had  been  babied  upon 
the  lower  cost  of  living  that  prevailed  at 
the  time  the  benefits  were  originally 
granted.  Con.sequently,  they  were  en- 
tirely Insufficient  to  meet  the  higher 
costs  that  now  prevail.  This  of  course 
necessitated  an  increase  in  the  rate  of 
benefit  paid.  I  supported  all  such  legis- 
lation believing  that  our  servicemen, 
their  dependents  and  survivors  have  a 
first  claim  upon  us.  In  acknowledging 
our  responsibility  to  all  veterans,  it  was 
gratifying  to  realize  that  Congress, 
though  after  long  delay,  finally  recog- 
nized by  appropriate  legislation  that 
Korean  servicemen  and  their  families 
were  entitled  to  the  same  recognition  ac- 
corded the  veterans  of  previous  wars. 
It  Is  needless  to  say  that  my  support  was 
given  to  all  such  legislation,  and,  that 
there  shall  be  a  continuing  Interest  upon 
my  part  at  all  times  in  behalf  of  our 
servicemen,  past,  present,  and  future. 
The  handling  of  the  numerous  and  var- 
ied matters  that  have  been  presented  to 
me  affecting  their  welfare,  and  that  of 
their  families,  has  always  been  a  real 
pleasure  and  privilege.  My  Interest  and 
desire  to  be  helpful  in  all  that  pertains  to 
the  welfare  of  our  veterans,  our  service- 
men, and,  their  families,  will  continue  to 
the  fullest  extent  that  Is  within  my 
power. 

ARMED  FOHCES  PERSONNEL 

Congress  recognized  in  no  uncertain 
manner  the  obligation  that  is  due  to 
those  who  serve  their  country  in  the 
Armed  Forces.   It  Increased  military  pay. 


provided  combat  pay  for  Korean  vet- 
erans, and  greatly  Improved  the  status 
of  reservists.  This  latter  legislation  was 
designed  to  correct  many  of  the  inequi- 
ties affecting  Reserves  that  had  become 
apparent  since  the  beginning  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  However,  there  is  much  more 
to  be  done  before  the  status  of  the  Re- 
serves is  what  it  should  be.  We  are 
promised  that  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  give  Its  attention  to  such 
legislation  during  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  The  Congress  did  not  give  its 
approval  to  the  Pentagon  UMT  bill  be- 
cause of  its  inequities  and  the  fact  that 
It  did  not  accomplish  the  objectives  of  a 
peacetime  program. 

It  has  been  a  pleasure  and  a  privilege 
to  assist  literally  thousands  of  present 
and  former  servicemen,  their  dependents 
and  survivors.  In  their  personal  prob- 
lems of  every  kind  and  character.  In- 
cluding allotments,  transfers,  and  hard- 
ship discharges  and  other  types  of  prob- 
lems too  numerous  and  varied  to  be  set 
forth  in  detail.  There  is  no  part  of  my 
service  as  a  Member  of  Congress  that 
has  given  so  much  pleasure  eus  that 
which  has  been  done  for  others.  I  give 
assurance  of  a  continuing  desire  to  be 
helpful. 

ECONOMIC   CONTROLS 

Inflation  has  seriously  affected  each  of 
us  without  regard  to  our  individual 
status.  Our  experience  in  World  War  II 
was  sufficient  to  show  that  under  war 
conditions,  with  deficit  financing  and 
large  expenditures  of  money  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, that  a  condition  of  inflation 
would  be  created  with  ever-increasing 
prices.  Hence,  the  necessity  for  eco- 
nomic controls. 

With  the  commencement  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  Congress  almost  immediately 
adopted  controls  based  upon  the  experi- 
ence of  World  War  II.  Notwithstand- 
ing this  action  upon  the  part  of  Con- 
gress, the  President  neglected  or  refused 
to  put  these  controls  into  effect  for  sev- 
eral months  thereafter.  In  the  Interim 
prices  shot  up,  and  have  continued  to  do 
so  ever  since,  because  of  a  failure  to 
properly  utilize  the  powers  of  control. 
The  result  is  that  in  June  of  this  year 
we  reached  the  highest  cost  of  living 
ever  experienced  in  this  country.  This 
should  not  have  been.  I  supported  the 
controls  that  seemed  justified  and  have 
felt  there  is  a  necessity  to  do  so  until 
the  conditions  that  created  high  prices 
have  been  rectified.  Their  removal 
should  be  accomplished  when  conditions 
permit  in  a  gradual  manner  and  not  In  a 
precipitous  way  that  could  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

AGRICOLTXTltS 

The  problems  that  affect  the  farmers 
are  in  some  instances  general  in  char- 
acter, and  similar  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. However,  in  many  other  instances 
they  are  of  a  local  character.  Hence, 
the  subject  is  one  that  has  required  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention.  In 
my  endeavor  to  do  what  was  necessary 
to  improve,  or  properly  protect,  the  in- 
terests of  our  farmers,  I  have  sought  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  those  Identified 
with  our  farm  organizations.  This  has 
been  willingly  given  to  me.  Thus,  I  have 
supported  all  farm  legislation  that  was 
considered  by  my  advisers  as  necessary 
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for  a  healthy  agriculture  and  also  ac- 
counts for  my  opposition  to  the  Bran- 
nan  farm  plan. 

TAZXS 

There  Is  no  sublect  that  claims  greater 
attention  than  that  of  taxes.  During 
this  session  of  Congress  the  President 
demanded  that  taxes  be  Increased.  He 
expressed  the  opinion  that  the  great 
spending  program  of  the  Government 
made  it  necessary  to  do  so.  I  voted 
against  any  Increase  of  taxes  believing 
that  there  should  be  a  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  before  there 
should  be  any  increase  of  taxes.  The 
administration,  however,  having  a  ma- 
jority in  both  Senate  and  House  was  able 
to  put  through  a  tax  increase  bill. 

Furthermore,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  today,  we  have  the  highest 
rate  of  taxation  that  has  ever  existed  in 
this  country,  and,  that  waste,  extrava- 
gance, corruption,  and  Inefficiency  In  the 
present  administration  have  resulted  In 
the  most  expensive  government  that  our 
Nation  has  ever  had  throughout  Its  en- 
tire history.  If  this  was  corrected  there 
would  be  no  need  for  increasing  our 
taxes.  The  tax  burden  is  already  too 
great. 

Today,  we  need  an  administration  of 
our  public  affairs  that  will  eliminate  the 
waste  and  extravagance  that  now  exist, 
and,  give  us  an  efficient  and  businesslike 
administration  that  will  reduce  the  bur- 
den of  taxation  under  which  the  backs  of 
our  people  are  breaking.  The  oppor- 
tunity to  bring  about  this  desirable 
change  will  come  to  the  voters  of  the  Na- 
tion in  November,  next.  I  am  Inclined 
tr  believe  that  they  will  be  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  it. 

FOREIGN  POLICY   NEEDS  RTVISION 

Our  foreign   policy   commitments  in 
the  future  must  be  given  more  serioiis 
consideration.    The  tax  burdens  on  the 
average  American  are  becoming  intoler- 
able.   It  is  ridiculous  to  continue  giving 
aid  to  most  of  the  world  and  crush  our 
own  people  in  doing  so.    While  we  do  not 
wish  to  discourage  our  friendly  allies, 
yet,  there  should  be  a  firm  stand  taken 
that  they  must  assume  their  full  share  in 
our  common  defense  efforts.     Our  past 
and  present  attitude  of  trying  to  make 
allies  by  our  benevolences  ought  to  be 
gradually  ended.     As  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  give  there  is  a  tendency  to  take. 
Until  we  have  a  more  realistic  policy  even 
our  allies  will  not  have  the  respect  for 
us  that  they  should.    The  time  has  come 
when  our  allies  can,  and  should,  take  up 
a  larger  share  of  the  burden.    Certainly, 
the  aggressive  tactics  of  Soviet  Russia 
should  be  a  sufficient  Incentive  to  do  so 
for  their  own  protection.    In  our  futiu^ 
foreign-aid  programs  more  considera- 
tion must  be  given  to  the  American  tax- 
payer and  our  own  economic  stability. 

NATIONAI.  BANK«Xn»TCT 

With  ever- Increasing  expenditures  and 
ever- increasing  national  debt  we  are 
moving  forward  to  fulfill  the  desires  of 
Soviet  Russia.  Communist  leaders  are 
delighted  to  see  us  spending  ourselves 
Into  a  condition  of  financial  weakness. 
If  this  should  result  then  the  whole 
financial  structure  of  the  world  would 
fall  and  communism  would  be  enabled  to 


take  over  our  country  and  the  world, 
without  the  necessity  of  engaging  in  any 
real  war.  We  cannot  afford  to  become 
imwittingly  allies  of  Russia  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  objective.  But,  we 
do  become  such  allies  unless  we  have  the 
courage  and  fortitude,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation,  to  stand  against  a 
spendthrift  administration  that  seems 
to  have  no  regard  for  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  our  Grovernment. 

KORXAN    WAX     AOCS 

The  progress  of  the  Korean  war  Is 
such  that  it  gives  deep  concern  to  all  of 
us.  More  than  2  years  has  elapsed  since 
it  started.  Prom  the  beginning  it  seems 
that  the  administration  has  not  consid- 
ered it  as  serlouslyas  it  deserved.  This 
Is  evidenced  by  the  President  terming  it 
merely  a  police  action.  However,  our 
casualties  exceed  112,000  at  the  present 
time.  If  this  is  not  war,  then  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  word.  For 
over  a  year  truce  talks  have  been  carried 
on  while  our  boys  are  being  killed  by  the 
thousands.  Our  military  leaders  are  not 
permitted  to  strike  the  enemy  behind 
the  Yalu  River  for  fear  we  will  displease 
Russia,  England,  or  someone  else.  Who 
ever  heard  of  a  war  in  which  military 
leaders  were  not  permitted  to  strike  at 
the  source  of  supplies,  men,  and  mate- 
rial of  the  enemy?  How  can  we  ever 
win  when  political  leaders  play  politics 
with  the  Army?  It  is  time  the  political 
shackles  were  taken  off  and  e.ther  peace 
declared  or  our  boys  be  permitted  to  go 
in  and  finish  off  the  enemy  the  way  we 
inow  they  could  do  if  given  a  chance. 

I  am  deeply  concerned.  I  do  not  see 
our  allies  in  the  United  Nations  giving 
anything  but  a  token  of  help.  I  note 
that  our  ally.  Great  Britain,  complains 
because  we  bomb  enemy  electric  power 
Installations.  And  our  strategy  is  evi- 
dently to  be  determined  by  the  advice 
and  consent  of  Great  Britain  in  the  fu- 
ture. Are  we  not  supposed  to  win  the 
war? 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  whole  par- 
ticipation in  the  Korean  war  must  be  re- 
examined with  the  intention  to  force  an 
early  and  successful  conclusion.  It  be- 
comes more  and  more  apparent  that  the 
strategy  of  Russia  is  to  exhau.st  Ameri- 
can manpower  and  defense  materials 
and  thereby  bleed  us  white.  It  is  time 
we  began  to  realize  that  our  fighting 
men  are  priceless,  and  neither  they  nor 
our  resources  are  inexhaustible.  We 
must  continually  have  in  mind  that  the 
Korean  engagement  Is  only  part  of  a 
world  strategy  designed  by  our  enemy, 
Soviet  Russia.  The  big  engagement  is 
yet  to  come.  Let  us  make  certain  that 
we  are  ready  if  and  when  it  does  come. 

OELAWARX    SIVZS    PORT    AXTTHOSITT 

Two  bills  similar  to  those  which  I  In- 
troduced, to  give  congressional  approval 
to  the  two  compacts  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  provid- 
ing for  a  second  crossing  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  and  the  creation  of  a  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority  were  passed 
by  the  Congress  and  approved  by  the 
President. 

These  bills  are  of  tremendous  Impor- 
tance to  all  of  south  Jersey  as  well  as  to 
the  eastern  portion  of  Pennsylvania.  In 


the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  The  future 
of  this  whole  area  will  be  one  of  great 
progress  and  development.  Not  only 
will  another  crossing  of  the  Delaware 
River  greatly  facilitate  Interstate  traffic, 
but  the  rapid-transit  ssrstem  contem- 
plated for  southern  New  Jersey  will 
make  of  this  area  one  of  the  great  resi- 
dential districts  of  the  country.  Already 
vast  indu.strlal  enterprises  have  located 
on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  River, 
others  are  coming,  and  in  a  short  period 
of  time  will  make  the  Delaware  River 
Valley  one  of  the  greatest  Industrial  and 
manufacturing  centers  in  the  whole 
Nation. 

OTRXB    LXGISLATIOW 

There  are  many  other  important  legis- 
lative measures  which  I  supported,  too 
numerous  and  varied  to  even  simimarlze 
in  this  speech.  To  fully  understand  the 
magnitude  of  the  legislative  program  It  Is 
necessary  to  bear  In  mind  that  there  were 
3.494  public  bills  and  171  Joint  resolutions 
Introduced  In  the  Senate,  with  8,568  pub- 
lic bills  and  497  Joint  resolutions  Intro- 
duced in  the  House.  While  all  of  these 
did  not  pass  the  Congress,  yet.  It  was 
necessary  to  be  more  or  less  familiar  with 
all  of  them. 

CONCLUSION:     MORAL  LXAOCRSHIP  IS   A   NATIONvX, 

NECtSSl'T  I 

At  no  time  should  the  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation  ever  overlook  the  fact  that 
no  nation  can  be  strong  If  it  is  lacking 
in  moral  principles,  or.  If  the  leader  fhlp 
in  the  nation  fails  to  be  bound  in  Ita 
every  act  and  deed  by  such  principles. 

The  early  colonists  who  came  to  these 
shores  were  men  and  women  who  wove 
into  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  early 
governments  the  moral  and  religious  be- 
liefs that  dominated  their  personal  lives. 
It  Is  not  strange  that  under  the^e  cir- 
cumstances this  strength  of  character, 
both  public  and  private,  produced  a  kind 
of  society  that  formed  a  solid  foundation 
for  the  new  Nation  that  was  to  arise. 

Thus,  the  principles  of  Christianity 
have  entered  into  and  become  part  of 
the  foundation  and  also  of  the  life  In  this 
Republic.  It  came  with  its  beginnings 
and  prompted  them:  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  our  toils  and  trials  as  a  Nation; 
It  has  inspired  us  to  victories;  It  has 
cheered  and  sustained  us  In  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  gloom,  and.  stands  today 
as  an  assurance  of  blessings  In  the  fu- 
ture if  we  maintain  our  allegiance  to  Its 
principles  and  hold  true  to  Its  teachings. 

Today,  there  is  need  for  strong  men  In 
the  leadership  of  this  Nation  who  will 
help  hold  us  true  to  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples of  morality  that  actuated  the 
founders  of  our  Republic. 

Today,  we  need  leaders  of  the  type  that 
Abraham  Lincoln  showed  himself  to  be. 
In  1858  it  is  said  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  about  to  address  a  political  conven- 
Uon  at  Springfield,  ni.  Before  doing 
so  he  read  his  proposed  speech  to  a  group 
of  his  friends  for  their  opinion.  When 
he  had  finished  they  all.  without  excep- 
tion, said  It  was  too  advanced.  Lincoln 
listened  to  them  Intently.  He  then 
walked  to  and  fro  In  deep  thought.  He 
stopped  and  facing  his  friends,  he  said. 
"I  have  thought  about  this  matter  for 
a  long  time.  I  have  weighed  It  from 
every  standpoint.    I  am  convinced  the 
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time  has  come  when  It  should  be  uttered. 
I  will  do  so,  and.  If  I  go  down  to  defeat 
because  of  it.  then,  let  me  go  down  linked 
to  truth  and  die  in  the  advocacy  of  what 
I  believe  to  be  right  and  just."  So  spoke 
the  man  who  felt  to  the  full  the  danger 
to  his  political  future  but  fiinched  not 
from  doing  what  he  believed  to  be  right. 
This  is  the  type  of  men  we  need  today  to 
direct  and  lead  us  in  this  time  of  danger 
and  uncertainty. 

And,  as  a  p>eople  let  us  recognize  that 
as  long  as  we  maintain  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  character,  this  Nation  will  sur- 
vive, but  when  we  permit  our  national 
character  to  weaken,  then  our  Nation 
can  crimible  as  did  great  nations  that 
once  ruled  the  world.  Remember,  no 
nation  has  ever  fallen  that  was  not  flist 
conquered  from  within. 


Advertiiui{  Ii  No  Sacred  Cow 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  P.  O'HARA 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
general  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
speech  delivered  by  Leonard  W.  Trester. 
director  of  public  policy.  General  Out- 
door Advertising  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  before  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America 
on  Monday.  June  9,  1952: 

ADrnTisiMc  Is  t'o  Sacred  Cow 

Mr.  Borton  askrd-  me  to  talk  with  you 
about  the  public  policies  of  advertising  and 
the  public  relations  of  the  advertising 
business. 

That's  quite  an  assignment. 

I  guess  he  picked — or  picked  on — me  be- 
cause I  am  In  charge  of  public  policy  for 
an  advertising  company. 

tij  major  qualification  for  so  broad  a  sub- 
ject is  that  I  have  done  the  club  circuit. 
And  giving  my  talk  with  some  variations 
before  your  various  clubs.  I  have  had  a 
chance  to  get  acquainted  with  what  you  are 
doing  and  accompUsblng.  It's  quite  a  Job. 
In  fact,  to  use  our  own  parlance.  It's  amazing, 
terrific,  tremendous,  stupendous,  spectacular. 
And  that's  ail. 

Now  seriously.  I  can  say  that  the  way  to 
know  what  Is  going  on  in  advertising 
throughout  the  Nation  is  to  visit  with  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  America  Clubs. 

The  courses  you  are  offering,  snd  the  work 
you  are  doing  with  educators  Is  attracting 
the  right  kind  of  people  to  advertising — pre- 
testing the  fit  and  misfit  and  thus  saving  a 
lot  of  advertising  companies'  money  as  well 
as  Importantly  helping  the  teachers — a 
highly  vocal.  Intelligent,  and  Influential  If 
lometlmes  difficult  profession— to  under- 
stand that  we  In  advertising  are  of  some  use 
to  society.  In  New  York  you  even  teach 
people  In  the  advertising  profession — the 
|Htif«S8lon  which  functions  as  the  articulate 
▼ole*  of  business — to  be  articulate  them- 
selves as  Individuals.  You  have  Stand  Up 
and  Speak  Up  public-speaking  courses,  I 
learned  from  the  report  of  the  club's  presi- 
dent, one  George  3.  McMillan,  who  certainly 
never  needed  any  liutructlons  himself  In 
bow  to  stand  up  and  speak  up. 

Your  AFA  advertising  to  advertise  ad- 
vertising Is  appearing  In  almost  all  media 
everywhere. 


1  was  reading  an  insertion  In  Pathfinder 
the  other  day.  It  starts  out  "Now  you're 
old  enough  to  know  about  advertising:  Read 
these  Inside  facts  that  many  high-school 
students  have  never  been  told."  With  a 
clever  cartoon  of  an  automobile  which  If 
hand-made  would  cost  $45,000,  It  tells  in 
simple  language  and  In  straight-forward 
fashion  the  story  of  how  advertising  helps 
make  economical  mass  production  possible. 
It  ends:  "We  just  thought  you'd  Uke  to 
know  these  facts." 

Here  Is  an  excellent  example  of  adver- 
tising techniques  t>eing  used  to  put  across 
a  message  on  behalf  of  advertising  Itself. 
Unlike  so  much  institutional  advertising  on 
economic  subjects  it  does  not  read  like  a 
pious  pronouncement  from  above  talking 
down  to  the  public.  It  has  "come  on";  It 
has  a  "Just  folks"  approach;  It  has  humor; 
and  yet  It  has  the  convincing  power  of  giv- 
ing specific  facts  and  figures. 

And  your  own  good  work  in  using  ad- 
vertising to  sell  Itself  and  its  economic 
function  to  the  public  is  being  buttressed 
by  the  work  of  other  organizations.  The 
Brand  Names  Foundation  constantly  re- 
minds the  public  through  advertising  of  the 
superior  merits  of  the  trade-marked  goods 
advertised  and  in  that  way  keeps  us  all  re- 
minded that  the  advertised  brand  method 
of  merchandising  is  a  good,  abundant,  and 
democratic  system.  The  Advertising  Coun- 
cil helps  us  all  in  our  own  efforts  to  make 
the  public  feel  that  the  advertising  profes- 
sion— and  the  businesses  that  use  advertis- 
ing— have  hearts  and  souls.  The  council 
helps  us  all  to  demonstrate  this  through 
our  cooperation  with  its  various  well-coordi- 
nated programs  in  furtherance  of  health, 
welfare,  humanitarian,  and  civic  goals. 

Pick  up  a  paper  or  magazine,  turn  on  the 
radio,  or  look  at  the  auperpanels  at  Times 
Square — you  cannot  long  escape  the  Infiu- 
ence  of  these  public  relations  efforts  on 
behalf  of  advertising  Itself. 

The  surveys,  however,  seem  to  show  that 
much  yet  remains  to  be  done  In  clearing  up 
popular  misconceptions  about  advertising. 
However.  I  can't  get  too  much  concerned 
about  that.  As  with  products,  so  in  the 
realm  of  ideas  and  facts,  we  are  advertising 
to  a  procession,  not  to  a  static  audience. 
Every  day  people  are  being  born,  people  are 
dying,  people  are  obtaining  information  or 
misinformation,  children  are  attending 
school  for  the  first  time.  We  are  never  going 
to  arrive  at  the  point  where  your  program 
will  have  done  its  job.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  keep  on  every  day  in  every  conceivable  way 
dr\immlng  in  the  simple  truth  that  no  busi- 
ness advertises  goods  or  services  unless  the 
cost  of  selling  those  Items,  by  employing  ad- 
vertising to  presell  them,  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  selling  them  without  employing  ad- 
vertising In  the  selling  process  and  that  this 
being  true.  It  logically  follows  that  the  major 
part  of  the  savings  effected  through  adver- 
tising are  passed  along  to  the  consumer  be- 
cause competition  compels  business  people 
to  price  as  low  as  p>osslble.  It  seems  simple, 
but  we  are  Just  going  to  have  to  keep  ham- 
mering away  at  It  all  the  time,  Just  the  way 
we  keep  on  repeating  "Ivory"  or  "Bromo- 
Seltzer."  Etop  these  efforts  for  a  week,  a 
month,  or  a  year  and  more  and  more  people 
win  forget  these  truths  and  buy  some  other 
idea,  just  as  they  would  begin  to  forget  Ivory 
or  Bromo-Seltzer  under  the  same  clrcvun- 
stances  and  buy  something  else. 

Such  tremendous  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  public  relations  of  advertising  in  the 
last  5  or  10  years  that  I  feel  there  may  pos- 
slbly  be  some  danger  that  we  will  fall  to 
recognize  that  we  must  keep  everlastingly  at 
it.  We  are  on  the  right  track  now.  What 
seems  to  be  needed  is  a  real  awareness  that  It 
is  just  as  Important  to  observe  the  principles 
of  repetition,  continuity,  and  frequency  in 
presenting  truths  about  advertising  and  our 
economic  system  as  it  Is  to  observe  these 
lame  principles  in  advertising  goods.    When 


these  public  relations  efforts  for  advertising 
started,  they  were  new  and  exciting,  the 
problem  they  ctmie  into  being  to  deal  with 
was  everywhere  apparent.  Therefore,  the 
support  of  business  and  the  advertising  pro- 
fession, in  contributing  time,  skills,  facili- 
ties, and  money  was  readily  forthcoming. 
Now  that  these  programs  and  the  organiza- 
tions carrying  them  are  well  established — 
now  that  everyone  accepts  them  In  princi- 
ple— perhaps  the  programs  do  not  seem  to  us 
to  have  so  much  drama  or  glamour.  Under 
these  circumstances  I  think  there  is  always 
lurking  the  possibility  that  b*»cau8e  these 
efforts  may  seem  not  quite  so  urgently  needed 
anjrmore.  we  will  relax  our  support  of  them. 
Yet  what  we  need  is  more  of  the  same.  We 
need  to  be  doing  more  of  what  works.  Wliat 
I  would  like  to  see  the  AFA  do  Is  to  put  on 
a  real  drive  for  a  goal  of  specific  increase 
In  the  space  and  time  devot«d  to  the 
advertising  program  during  the  coming  year. 
The  successful  advertiser,  because  he  wants 
to  stay  successful  and  become  more  so.  in- 
creases his  advertising  as  his  sales  Increase. 
The  very  same  principle  applies  here.  I  feel 
confident  I  can  pledge  the  cooperation  of  the 
outdoor  advertising  business  in  such  a 
stepped-up  effort,  and,  I  would  Imagine  all 
media  would  willingly  increase  their  i>articl- 
patlon. 

There  is  no  way  that  we  can  overdo  our 
effort  to  sell  the  American  public  on  the  im- 
portance of  advertising.  For  advertising  is 
unquestionably  one  of  the  keystones  of  our 
free  system.  Advertising  makes  comjjetltion 
on  a  national  scale  possible  and  therefore 
makes  mass  production  profitable.  And  ad- 
vertising has  also  brought  into  being  on  an 
economical  basis  our  great  and  varied  chan- 
nels of  communication  which  have  welded 
us  together  as  a  nation  of  people  with  • 
common  speech  and  idiom,  common  loyal- 
ties and  cbjectlves.  common  understanding 
and  beliefs.  An  efficient,  constantly  expand- 
ing .mass  production  system  distributing  Its 
benefits  on  a  widespread  basis  and  our  vast 
national  network  of  communications  for 
public  enllghtment  and  discussion — these  are 
the  two  real  antidotes  to  socialism,  central- 
ized government  and  suppression  of  liberty. 
Like  Mr.  Duffy,  I,  too,  am  greatly  concerned 
about  the  thinking  of  some  of  the  higher 
echelon  In  Washington. 

Those  who  favor  paternalistic  government 
and  control  over  men's  minds  must  first  un- 
dermine mass  production,  widespread  dis- 
tribution and  free  communication — those 
great  guarantors  of  freedom  to  which  adver- 
tising 80  vitally  contributes.  Obviously, 
therefore,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
every  purposeful  or  unwitting  coUectlvist 
must  dgbt  for  or  favor  centralized  control 
over  advertising.  To  those  who  favor  cen- 
tralized government  advertising  is  also  a 
thorn  in  the  flesh  because  advertising  assures 
that  the  Individual  decides  and  gets  what  he 
wants.  It  is  up  to  the  individual  whether  he 
will  exchange  the  fruits  of  his  labor  for  the 
frivolous,  for  the  shoddy,  or  for  the  good  and 
durable  things  of  life. 

So  let  us  never  forget  that  the  coUectlvist 
intuitively  knows  that  advertising  must  be 
hemmed  in.  Advertising  must  be  btirdened 
with  restrictions  and  limitations  so  that  It 
does  not  function  freely — all  this  must  be 
accomplished  if  the  collectlvists'  goal  is  to 
be  achieved,  if  the  statist's  day  is  to  come. 

But  against  this  philosophy,  and  against 
the  campaign  of  misrepresentation,  our  pro- 
grams of  public  Information  and  enlighten- 
ment on  behalf  of  advertising  are  making 
headway.  Why  is  it  in  the  final  analysis  that 
this  can  be  so?  Why  is  it  that  our  views  and 
statements  about  advertising  now  being  ar- 
ticulated are  constantly  if  gradually  gaining 
in  public  acceptance?  The  reason  is  that  the 
basic  underlying  conditions  In  advertising 
are  healthy. 

First  of  all.  most  advertising  is  tnithftiL 
We,  the  business  community,  have  long  had 
voluntary  mechanisms  to  take  care  oX  thOM 
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wbooe  advertising  and  promotloa  gvt  out  of 
hand.  To  paraphrase  an  observation  of  tb« 
fanner  Chairtnan  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. Robert  E.  Freer — and  I  think  he 
made  this  observation  at  one  of  your  meet- 
ings; we  would  really  be  In  a  hell  of  a 
meas  If  American  advertising  dkl  no  better 
than  to  meet  the  minimum  standards  re- 
quired of  it  by  law.  The  better  buainees  bu- 
reaus report  that  of  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  ads  they  survey  every  year,  only  a 
small  fraction  of  1  percent  of  the  ads 
contain  questionable  claims.  The  PTC  re- 
ports the  same  thing.  The  better  business 
bureaus,  which  play  such  an  Important 
part  In  this  self -policing,  are  the  direct  result 
at  the  "truth  In  advertising"  movement 
which  has  always  been  fostered  by  your 
organization. 

In  the  organized  outdoor  advertising  in- 
dustry we  have  observed  a  code  of  ethics  for 
more  than  50  years.  And  the  same  has  be- 
come true  of  just  about  all  other  media.  I 
understand  the  4  A's  agencies  exchange 
among  themselves  criticisms  of  any  adver- 
tising which  strikes  two  people  in  agencies 
as  being  unethical — and  have  been  doing  ao 
for  years.  Yet  there  are  some  people  in  ad- 
Tcrtising  who  perhaps  seem  to  feel  that  the 
principle  of  aelf-regulatlon  of  advertlsmg 
calls  for  some  brand  new  crusade,  rather 
than  primarily  emphasizing  a  continuance 
of  our  present  sound  progress.  American 
business  and  advertising  does  exercise  a  very 
considerable  degree  of  self-control  and  of 
this  we  should  be  Justly  proud. 

There  almost  seems  to  be  coming  Into 
bemg  a  major  occupation  of  collecung  crit- 
ical thmgs  that  have  been  said  about  adver- 
tising and  giving  them  further  circulation. 
Unquestionably,  self-analysis  is  a  sound  prac- 
tice for  us  to  engage  In.  However,  while  I 
am  somewhat  concerned  I  cannot  get  unduly 
alarmed  when  I  see  quotations  based  on  mis- 
taken theories  about  advertising  taken  from 
seme  of  the  textbooks  lised  in  some  of  our 
schools.  Your  program  and  the  other  public 
relations  efforts  for  advertising  are,  I  know 
from  observation,  doing  much  to  counteract 
these  unsound  doctrines.  Your  clubs  ai^ 
providing  helpful  materials  and  speakers  to 
the  schools  and  helping  teachers  get  summer- 
time Jobs  In  advertising.  Obviously  though 
while  we  can  offer  our  fullest  cooperation,  it 
Is  not  our  job  to  try  to  tell  the  schools  what 
to  teach.  And  in  any  event  even  though  a 
few  schools  may  give  a  somewhat  less  than 
balanced  Instruction  about  advertising, 
through  advertising  itself  we  can  reach  vir- 
tually all  the  youth  of  the  land,  the  teachers, 
as  well  as  the  public  at  large  with  the  facts 
about  advertising. 

Now  this  whole  business  of  what  the  pub- 
lic thinks  of  advertising  is  highly  impor- 
tant but  I  think  sometimes  we  get  ourselves 
too  close  to  the  subject  and  so  lose  some  of 
our  objectivity  about  It. 

With  the  people  I  know — and  I  gather  that 
Everett  Smith  finds  the  same  thing — if  I 
mention  casually  that  I  am  in  advertising, 
they  usually  say  "Gee,  I  wish  I  were  in  some- 
thing real  Interesting  like  that,  working  with 
words  and  pictures.  In  swank  offices  and  with 
claasy  people."  When  I  say  I  am  in  adver- 
tising, they  don't  lift  an  eyebrow. 

Now  If  without  revealing  that  Tm  In  ad- 
vertising. I  as  a  stranger  casually  ask  people: 
Do  you  think  advertising  Is  a  good  thing, 
they  usually  act  a  little  startled  and  then  ap- 
parently thinking  I  must  be  a  foreigner,  they 
patiently  proceed  to  explain  that  advertis- 
ing Is  the  way  we  pron»ote  the  sale  of  goods 
In  America;  that  Is,  that  it  Is  the  accepted 
method,  part  of  the  American  way  of  doing 
business.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
true  that  actually  most  people  dont  think 
mtich  about  advertising  one  way  or  the 
other.  They  accept  it.  Perhaps  they  don't 
appreciate  it  as  much  as  would  please  our 
vanities — but  Is  that  Important? 

Of  course,  you  can  provoke  people  Into 
saying    negative    things    about    advertising 


easily  enough  by  asking  them  what  s  wrong 
with  advertising  or  by  making  some  exag- 
gerated claim  for  it  such  as  laymg  "Advertis- 
ing Is  the  thing  that  made  America  great. 
People  will  not  buy  that  kind  of  overstate- 
ment but  nujst  of  them  will  agree  if  you 
My  "Advertising  Is  one  of  the  things  thAt  hag 
helped  make  America  great." 

Advertising  is  Just  llk«  any  other  method 
of  cocomunicatlon.  It  can  be  used  to  achieve 
worth-while  ends  or  it  can  be  used  to  attain 
objectives  which  are  not  so  worth-wtiUe. 

If  someone  Is  asked  for  a  formal  comment 
on  advertising.  I  don't  see  how  he  can  help 
but  say.  after  acknowledging  advertising's 
virtues,  that  misleading  advertising  Is  bad 
or  that  there  is  some  advertising  that  la  an- 
noying or  that  suggestive  advertising  Is  of- 
fensive. I  like  advertising,  but  I  don't  like 
fraud. 

I  Uke  conversation,  but  I  dont  like  gossip. 
I  like  conventions,  but  I  don't  like  brawls. 
Yet,  I  suppose  it  is  conceivable  someone 
might  interpret  that  last  statement  to  mean 
that  I  dont  like  most  conventions.  Or 
someone  else  might  say:  Trester  called  this 
oonvention  a  brawl.  And  pretty  soon  all 
this  might  be  Interpreted  to  mean:  Leonard 
Trester  sajrs  conventions  must  go. 

At  how  many  conventions  have  we  heard 
about  'This  great  force,  advertising.  •  •  ••• 
Bow  many  times  have  we  heard  that  aiMl 
the  recital  of  all  Its  achievements.  Well.  I 
have  already  stated  my  view  that  adver- 
tising's achievements  are  very  real.  And. 
In  addition.  I  suppose  it  is  only  natural  and, 
kept  within  bounds,  healthy  for  every  pro- 
fession to  Uke  to  pat  Itself  on  the  back 
and  develop  an  ideology  that  it  is  well-nigh 
perfect.  Herbert  Hoover,  for  instance,  had 
an  excellent  piece  in  the  American  Weekly 
Che  other  day  on  the  very  real  contribution 
engineering  has  made  to  cur  welfare.  Tes, 
engineering  has  contributed  a  lot.  8o  have 
teachers  and  our  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. So  have  our  clergy  and  our  freedom 
of  religion,  assembly,  and  speech.  So,  too, 
our  statesmen  and  politicians,  our  Consti- 
tution and  form  of  government.  So  has 
the  fact  that  we  are  people  or  descendants 
of  people  whose  major  reason  for  coming 
to  these  shores  was  that  they  valued  liberty 
above  all  else.  We  In  advertising  certainly, 
generally  speaking,  are  one  of  the  good  in- 
fluences in  America.  But  we  are  not  the 
only  one.  In  fact,  we  in  advertising  have 
too  much  to  be  proud  of  to  risk  ruining  our 
case  by  overstating  it,  by  malting  exaggerated 
claims. 

Some  sodologlst  got  himself  a  headline 
the  other  day  by  observing  at  a  convention 
that  if  civilization  is  to  be  preserved  it  must 
be  sold  like  aspirin  through  national  ad- 
vertising on  match-box  covers,  through  sky- 
writing, spectaculars,  and  all  the  rest. 

Quite  a  few  academic  and  literary  people 
seem  to  be  talking  that  way  these  days.  To 
be  truthful.  I  dont  know  what  his  state- 
ment means.  But  whatever  It  means  it 
sounds  like  an  awfully  tall  order  for  ad- 
vertising people  alone  to  tackle.  I  think 
we've  oversold  some  of  these  folks  on  the 
power  of  advertising. 

Of  course.  In  recent  years  American  busi- 
ness has  become  more  and  more  aware  that 
advertising  merJiods  can  be  successfully  ap- 
pUed  in  connection  with  other  situations 
besides  the  sale  of  products.  For  instance, 
advertising  methods  can  be  used  to  achieve 
a  better  understanding  of  company  pollcte* 
and  contributions  by  employees,  citizens  of 
the  local  community,  by  the  public  at  large 
or  by  other  members  of  one's  Industry  or 
by  one's  dealer  organization.  Stich  adver- 
tising has  imquestionably  helped  raise  the 
public's  esteem  for  American  business. 

However,  there  seems  to  be  abroad  In  the 
business  community  today  as  well  as  in  some 
acarlemlc  clrcli^s  an  idea  that  advertising 
methods  and  communications  generally  can 
solve  just  abotrt  any  problem.  It  is  tr\>e  that 
communlcatlocs    help    bring    about    under- 


standing     AH    of   us    InstlncUvely   fear   ths 

unknown  By  communicating  with  one 
another  we  become  familiar  with  each  other 
and  understand  each  other  better.  But 
■Imply  because  we  understand  some  one  or 
»<Tme  Institution  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  we  will  get  Uong  b«tter  with  that  ln« 
dividual  or  organization  or  like  or  respect 
them  more.  The  policies  and  ptersonnel 
themselves  must  be  rlgbt.  The  fact  that  be- 
fore we  can  communicate  we  must  analyze 
our  policies,  personnel  or  other  sltuattoos 
may  be  helpful  in  that  it  frequently  forces 
us  In  the  process  of  reevaluating  basic  con- 
ditions to  Improve  those  oonditlons  befor« 
we  can  or  want  to  communicate  about  them. 
But  communications  alone  are  no  sure 
means  of  brlngiog  about  changes  In  atti- 
tudes, beliefs,  loyalties,  or  ideas.  In  a 
democratic  society  conununlcatlons  alone 
cannot  make  people  believe,  to  use  George 
OrweH's  phrases  from  the  book  "1984"  that 
war  Is  peace,  that  love  is  hate,  that  fear  Is  joy. 
Communications  In  a  free  society  cannot 
alter  fundamental  truth.  The  only  society 
in  which  communications  can  begin  to  ac- 
complish that  is  one  based  on  fear  and  force 
where  free  speech  is  suppressed.  Yet  I  think 
In  overstreaslng  the  potentialUes  of  adver- 
tising we  have  given  some  pecple  the  im- 
pression that  advertising,  of  itself,  has  oc- 
cult powers.  Row,  in  a  healthy  society 
any  widespread  impression  on  the  part  of  the 
public  that  any  group  has  excessive  power, 
even  tbougb  that  impresalon  be  based  on 
misinformation  or  miscuncepuuu,  inevitably 
brings  In  its  wake  restriction  and  regulation 
of  that  ezeeaaive  power.  So  whj  exaggerate 
the  power  of  advertising? 

Frankly,  in  conuecuon  with  our  tendency 
to  make  exaggerated  claims  for  advertising 
one  minute  and  to  get  an  inferiority  com- 
plex about  what  other  people  think  of  our 
btisiness  the  next— I  believe  shows  that  too 
many  of  iia  are  not  quite  sold  on  the  im- 
portance and  social  significance  of  our  work 
In  advertising.  Why  iK)t  talk  more  about 
some  of  the  improvements  for  they  are  very 
real.  Why  not  put  positive  Ideas  about  ad- 
vertising Into  circulation?  Let's  never  be 
negative.  What  we  say  about  ourselves  is 
what  others  pick  up  and  often,  without 
analyzing  the  statements,  also  say  about  ad- 
vertising which  are  patently  ridiculous  to  go 
unchallenged? 

The  widespread  currency  which  false  state- 
ments can  achieve  simply  because  no  on* 
challenges  them  Is  amazing.  For  instance, 
we  have  all  heard  that  the  bathroom  is  ths 
most  dangerous  room  In  ths  house  Well, 
Just  the  other  day.  one  of  the  plumbing  as- 
sociations decided  to  find  out,  checked  with 
the  Insurance  companies  and  found  that  ths 
bathroom  Is  actually  just  about  the  least 
dangenms  room  In  the  bouse.  How  much 
we  all  "know  "  that  Isn't  so.  simply  because 
some  one — sometimes  with  an  axe  to  grind — 
put  an  Idea  Into  circulation  or  started  s 
rumor.  Why  allow  further  currency  to  mis- 
statements about  advertising?  Challenge 
them.  Why  not  look  at  the  ads  and  find  out 
what  Is  and  Is  not  true  of  advertising  today? 

For  instance,  take  this  matter  o*  so- 
called  "sTiob  appeal"  and  "keeping  up  with 
the  Joneses."  which  advertising  is  sometimes 
accused  of  playing  upon  and  fostering 
unduly.  I  find  very  lltUe  of  that  in  the  ads 
appearing  In  our  great  national  media.  I 
mean  the  media  the  average  person  Is  being 
exposed  to  dally.  Of  course,  there  «r*  prod- 
ucts and  media  especially  designed  for 
minority  tastes. 

Take  also  the  matter  of  Informative  adrer- 
tlslng  and  labeling.  There  used  to  be  some 
substantial  sentiment  for  compulsory  0«tv- 
emment  labeling  programs  for  consumer 
goods.  That  demand  seems  largely  to  have 
subsided,  and  unquestionably  one  of  the 
reasons  Is  that  ads  and  labels,  generally 
speaking,  do  give  the  consumer  Increasingly 
more  objective  data  about  the  chsracter, 
care,  and  uses  for  the  products  being  sold. 
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Then  there  Is  the  testimonial.  It  comes  in 
for  its  share  of  abuse  from  the  critics  of 
advertising.  There  are  still  plenty  of  corny 
ones.  I  suppose,  but  we  can  see  what  can 
be  done  with  this  technique  In  the  recent 
Zenith  ad  showing  portraits  of  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt. Governor  Bdlson.  and  Rupert  Hughes 
with  only  this  copy:  "These  three  great 
Americans  can  afford  a  hearing  aid  at  any 
price.  They  wear  the  $75  Zenith  hearing 
aid."     That  is  Interesting  news. 

Another  constant  Improvement  In  adver- 
tising Is  art  work.  Some  of  the  best  art  In 
America  today  Is  commercial.  Through  Its 
use  of  art  In  advertising.  American  business 
is  replacing  the  private  patron,  whom  the 
tax  laws  have  all  but  liquidated.  And  also 
thrcugh  advertising,  this  art  Is  made  avail- 
able to  all  the  people. 

Another  often -voiced  objection  to  adver- 
tising Is  that  the  people  in  the  ads  do  not 
look  like  real  p<K3ple— that  advertising  fos- 
ters a  stereotype  of  the  typical  American 
family  as  being  an  Anglo-Saxon,  middle  or 
upper  class,  white-collar  or  managerial,  one- 
or  two-child  family— and  that  thU  makes 
other  folks  feel  Inferior.  Well,  that  state- 
ment is  certainly  less  and  less  true.  Take 
a  look  at  the  ads. 

Certainly,  there  Is  nothing  to  criticize 
about  showing  good-looking  attractively 
groomed  people  In  advertising.  Not  every 
girl  can  be  or  even  rationally  can  aspire  to 
be  a  Miss  Rhelr.gold.  but  most  don't  know 
It  and  who  Is  the  loser  when  they  try? 

Also  humor  In  advertising  has  certainly 
Increased  and  Improved.  I  understand  that 
more  than  one  study  has  shown  that  the 
humorous  approach  often  attracts  the  most 
Interest  and  thU  U  certainly  refiected  In 
current  copy. 

"Don't  procraiitlnate"  Is  a  headline  I  no- 
ticed in  a  magazine  ad  the  other  day.  Use 
of  complex  words  Is  another  evidence  that 
we  are  becoming  Increasingly  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  a 
pretty  Intelligent  lot.  It  simply  Is  not  true 
any  more  that  most  advertising  copj  Is  writ- 
ten down  to  the  level  of  IS-year-old  mental- 
ity. As  our  frlerd.  Dr.  Henry  Link,  used  to 
point  out.  It  is  not  the  American  people  who 
have  a  mental  level  of  12  years;  It  Is  the 
psychologists  who  have  not  been  able  to  find 
a  way  to  measu-~e  the  mental  age  above  12 
years.  Never  underestimate  the  Intelligence 
of  the  American  jjeople.  never  overestimate 
the  amount  of  Information  people  have,  as 
Rajrmond  Clapper  once  observed. 

Another  erroneous  Idea  which  has  been 
put  Into  circulation  about  advertising  and 
which  Is  widely  and  thoughtlessly  repeated 
Is  that  during  periods  of  excess  profits  taxes 
many  companies  advertise  simply  so  the  Gov- 
ernment will  not  recapture  the  money.  Ac- 
tually during  a  p-^rlod  of  excess-profits  taxes, 
corporations  obviously  have  a  more  difficult 
time  than  visual  In  maintaining  dividends 
and  must  redouble  their  efforts  at  cost  con- 
trol. Corporations  don't  deliberately  waste 
money — they  are  accountable  to  their  stock- 
holders. During  the  war.  when  they  had 
fewer  goods  to  f-ell,  most  established  pro- 
ducers of  durab'e  goods,  automobiles  and 
allied  products  continued  their  advertising 
appropriations  Id  proportion  to  sales  or  If 
they  had  no  goods  to  sell  carried  on  enough 
advertising  to  keep  their  names  and  prod- 
ucts before  the  public. 

Of  course,  even  as  we  continue  to  get  these 
truths  into  circulation  there  are  people  who, 
t>ecause  of  their  emotional  bias  are  never 
going  to  be  comjjletely  sold  on  advertising. 
These  are  the  people,  such  as  some  profes- 
sors, some  clergymen,  some  club  women, 
some  Government  employees  and  some  social 
workers  who  are  not  especially  keen  about 
commercialism.  It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  these  are  pKople  who  have  never  met  a 
payroll.  But  th;U  Is  begging  the  question. 
They  are  an  Important  Influence  In  Ameri- 
can life.  These  people,  never  having  had 
exjjerlence  In  business  will  never  feel  as  do 


we.  We  whose  loyalties,  principles  and 
friendships  are  bound  up  In  business.  But 
before  we  condemn  them  we  should  ask  our- 
selves whose  standards  of  values  are  more 
Important.  Who  Is  to  say?  I  think  the 
sensible  answer  Is  that  we  need  both  kinds  of 
people.  And  also  that  we  business  and  ad- 
vertlsmg people  need  mtelligent  critics.  The 
significant  thing  for  us  Is  not  so  much 
whether  these  people  like  advertising,  what  Is 
important  Is  that  we  give  them  the  facts  In 
a  fashion  which  assumes  they  are  fair- 
minded.  Also  it  Is  Important  that,  as  In  the 
advertising  council,  we  assist  In  civic  and 
humanitarian  endeavors  behind  which  ^o- 
ple  from  all  walks  of  life  can  unite  and  In 
promotion  of  which  advertising  can  play  a 
major  role. 

To  sum  up,  I  do  not  think  we  are  always 
as  sold  ourselves  on  the  Importance  to  society 
of  our  jobs  In  advertising  as  we  like  to  sound. 
I  think  one  of  our  biggest  public  relations 
jobs  begins  at  home — with  ourselves  and  the 
people  we  work  with.  I  believe  if  we  take  a 
more  objective  view  of  what  advertising  Is 
accomplishing  and  how  it  is  Improving,  we 
will  automatically  resell  ourselves  In  that 
process  In  a  more  mature  fashion.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Sawyer  said  recently  In 
speaking  of  business  "As  yet  you  have  not 
closed  your  sale."  Well,  we  in  advertising 
have  not  yet  closed  our  sale.  Perhaps  be- 
cause we  are  trying  to  sell  to  a  procession 
and  not  to  a  crowd  we  can  never  close.  But 
we  need  to  keep  on  keeping  on  and  add  an 
extra  measure  of  effort.  That  Is  our  Job — 
yours  and  mine. 


Speaking  of  Monopolies 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ALUN  OAKLEY  HUNTER 

or  CALirOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  a  timely  and  thought- 
provoking  statement  by  Walter  S.  John- 
son, president  of  the  Western  Pine  Asso- 
ciation, which  appeared  in  the  National 
Lumber  News.  March  1952.  Mr.  John- 
son, who  is  president  of  the  American 
Box  Corp.,  has  spent  a  lifetime  in  the 
lumber  business  and  is  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  the  lumber  industry.  His 
statement,  which  follows,  is  deserving  of 
serious  consideration: 

Some  40  years  ago  the  Government  with- 
drew tlmberlands,  principally  in  the  Western 
States,  from  acquisition  by  Individuals  or 
companies  under  the  public  land  laws. 
These  lands  became  national  forests.  This 
action  practically  stopped  further  develop- 
ment of  private  tlmberland  holdings  by 
transfer  of  public  lands  to  private  owner- 
ship. It  left  In  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment about  half  of  the  standing  timber  of 
the  western  United  States.  No  effective  ef- 
fort has  since  been'  made  to  enact  a  law 
Which  would  again  open  up  such  tlmlierlands 
to  private  ownership. 

Today  the  bulk  of  privately  owned  virgin 
timber  In  the  Western  States  has  been  har- 
vested and  a  good  many  operators  who  were 
never  able  to  acquire  tlmberlands  from  the 
Government  have  become  dependent  upon 
the  purchase  of  Government  timber.  Their 
choice  Is  to  buy  such  timber  on  the  Govern- 
ment's terms  or  go  out  of  business.  Thus 
one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  natural  resource 
monopolies  has  been  created,  with  no  chance 
of  its  being  dissolved  except  through  an  act 
of  Congress. 


On  the  privately  owned  tlmberlands. 
meanwhile,  the  Industry  is  encouraging  a 
tree-farm  movement  that  Is  rapidly  Increas- 
ing the  acreage  being  placed  under  scientific 
forest  management.  The  keep-green  move- 
ment Is  aiding  greatly  In  the  preservation 
of  these  lands  from  fire.  But  the  Industry 
is  still  landlocked,  and  neither  of  these 
movements  wUl  in  themselves  produce  a 
change  of  heart  by  the  Government  with 
resp)ect  to  Its  tlmberland  monopoly.  In  fact, 
It  continues  to  seek  more  land  and  Is  con- 
stantly Increasing  Its  ownership  largely 
through  the  exchange  of  Government  timber 
lor  private  land.  The  great  remaining  stands 
of  federally  held  virgin  forests  are  essentially 
an  economic  waste  until  they  are  opened  up 
for  harvesting  and  the  lands  upon  which 
they  stand  are  permitted  to  produce  new 
crops  of  trees.  They  add  nothing  to  supply- 
ing the  Nation's  present  and  future  need  for 
lumber  until  such  time  as  the  Government 
decides  to  open  them  up. 

It  Is  unthinkable  In  a  Republic  such  as 
otirs  that  half  the  farm  lands  of  the  Nation 
could  ever  belong  to  the  Government  and 
hall  the  farmers  till  the  soU  under  Govern- 
ment supervision  with  no  hope  of  ever  own- 
ing farms.  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  the 
lumber  producers  are  up  against  In  this 
"land  of  the  free  and  home  of  the  brave." 

What  Is  the  remedy?  It  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress which  would  require  that  Government 
tlmberlands  be  made  available  for  purchase 
at  fair  prices  by  producers  of  lumber  who 
needed  them  for  their  forestry  operations. 
On  all  such  sales  title  to  the  land,  as  well 
as  the  timber,  would  go  to  the  purchaser 
who  would  cut  the  timber  properly  and  sus- 
tain it  as  timber-growing  land  by  protecting 
it  from  fire  and  operating  It  as  a  tree  farm. 
A  provision  would  require  that  If  he  failed 
to  log  or  care  for  It  propjerly  title  would  be 
taken  from  him  or  his  successors  and  trarxs- 
Xerred  to  the  forestry  division  of  the  State 
in  which  the  lands  are  located,  to  be  sold  in 
ttirn  by  the  State  to  any  operator  who  would 
operate  It  as  a  tree  farm.  A  safeguard 
against  local  monopoly  should  be  Included 
In  the  law  that  would  limit  the  amount  of 
land  sold  to  any  one  company. 

Such  a  law  would  diminish  the  Govern- 
ment's land  ownership  and  reduce  Its  cost  of 
administration,  break  the  timber  monopoly 
It  now  holds,  give  a  boost  to  private  owner- 
ship and  our  free  enterprise  economy,  and 
lessen  the  danger  of  socialistic  or  totalitarian 
government  that  now  threatens  to  engulf  us. 


The  Tree  Story  of  the  Eightieth  Confess 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NEW    JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
time  and  again  It  has  been  wrongfully 
Charged  that  the  Eightieth  Congress— a 
Republican  Congress — was  a  failure.  It 
seems  as  if  those  who  make  the  charge 
are  utilizing  the  tactics  of  Hitler,  who 
said.  "If  you  tell  a  big  enough  lie  and 
repeat  it  often  enough  the  people  will 
believe  it."  As  Al  Smith  said,  "Let's  look 
at  the  record."  To  do  so  is  to  be  con- 
vinced that  in  achievement  the  Eightieth 
Congress  has  not  been  exceeded  by  any 
other  Congress  in  recent  years.  The 
following  is  a  short  summary  of  its 
record : 

NATIONAL   DCrXNSK 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
rejected  the  policy  of  appeasing  "Good 


; 
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Old  Joe,"  as  President  Tnunan  termed 
him,  and  strengthened  our  armed  might. 

They  brought  about  a  unification  of 
the  armed  services  that  General  Mac- 
Arthur  says  worked  100  percent  in 
Korea. 

They  ordered  the  first  Navy  super- 
carrier  for  launching  A  bombs.  Presi- 
dent Truman  scrapped  this  vital  ship. 
Now  the  carrier  has  been  reordered,  and 
Its  delivery  to  our  Armed  Forces  will  be 
delayed  two  critical  years. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
provided  the  money  to  expand  the  United 
States  Air  Force  to  70  groups.  Presi- 
dent Truman  froze  the  funds  and 
allowed  only  48.  In  the  words  of  the 
Air  Chief  himself,  the  Korean  war  has 
had  to  be  fought  with  only  a  "shoe- 
string Air  Force." 

Your  Republican  Congress  approved 
the  largest  peacetime  appropriation  for 
the  national  defense  in  the  history  of  the 
Nation.  Republicans  know  the  only 
thing  communism  respects  is  strength. 

rOSEIGN    POLICY 

Hunger  and  lies  are  communism's 
allies.  The  Eightieth  Congress  recog- 
nized this  and  did  something  about  it. 

They  launched  the  European  Recovery 
Program  to  fight  communism  and  put  a 
war-torn  Europe  back  on  its  feet. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  saved  from 
Communist  plotters  with  emergency  aid 
voted  by  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  made  perma- 
nent the  Voice  of  America — the  Voice  of 
Freedom — to  combat  Communist  lies 
and  to  tell  the  cotmtrles  behind  the  iron 
curtain  the  truth. 

If  the  Truman  administration  had  lis- 
tened to  the  Republicans,  China  could 
have  been  saved  from  the  Reds  and  the 
Korean  war  need  never  have  happened. 
The  Eightieth  Congress  voted  the  money 
to  keep  Chiang's  Nationalist  forces  fight- 
ing against  the  Communist  army.  But 
the  State  Department,  following  its 
policy  of  "wait  until  the  dust  settles," 
held  up  delivery  of  military  aid  until  it 
was  too  late. 

TAX£S 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
cut  taxes  by  $5,000,000,000  a  year.  It 
took  over  7,000,000  low  income  workers 
entirely  off  the  tax  rolls. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
also  changed  the  tax  laws  so  that  a  hus- 
band and  wife  could  file  a  joint  return. 
This  has  meant  an  annual  average  sav- 
ing of  $100  for  each  taxpaying  family 
since  1948. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  also  did  the 
old  folks  a  real  favor.  It  gave  everyone 
over  65  years  of  age  an  extra  exemption 
of  $6C0  which  makes  retirement  pay  go 
a  heap  further. 

The  Republican  Congress  was  fair  to 
all  people.  Seventy-one  percent  of  the 
tax  reductions  passed  by  the  Eightieth 
Congress  went  to  people  earning  less 
than  $5,000  per  year. 

The  Republicans  reduced  taxes  from 
their  wartime  highs — cut  Truman  spend- 
ing and  gave  the  country  the  largest  sur- 
plus in  history.  These  tax  savings  have 
been  more  than  taken  from  you  by  two 
Democratic  tax  increases — one  in  1950 
and  one  in  19J1. 


OOVERNICZNT    XCONOICT 

The  Eightieth  Congress  forced  record 
savings,  as  follows: 

Six  billion  dollars  was  pared  from  Tru- 
man's budget  demands. 

Seven  biWon  dollars  was  paid  off  on 
the  national  debt.  The  first  real  reduc- 
tion In  17  years. 

Eight  billion,  five  hundred  million  dol- 
lars surplus  was  left  In  the  Treasury  in 
1948. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
created  a  commission  under  Herbert 
Hoover.  It  showed  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment how  to  save  $5,000,000,000  every 
year  by  eliminating  waste  and  inef- 
ficiency. 

There  would  be  no  need  for  a  tax  in- 
crease if  all  these  Hoover  recommenda- 
tions were  followed.  Adopting  these 
findings  would  save  every  taxpayer  on 
the  average  $100  a  year.  It  Is  wrong  to 
waste  all  this  money  when  there  are  so 
many  things  the  average  taxpayer  needs. 
Two  billion  dollars  have  already  been 
saved  by  Hoover  proposals  that  have 
been  made  mto  law. 

Deadly  Communist  fifth  columns  have 
delivered  country  after  coimtry  to  Mos- 
cow. The  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress made  sure  that  "it  cannot  happen 
here." 

The  Republicans  exp>osed  Communist 
infiltration  Into  the  Government,  Holly- 
wood, some  unions,  schools,  and  civil  life. 

They  awakened  America  to  the  Com- 
munist threat. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  exposed  Ger- 
hart  Eisler,  proving  he  was  American's 
No.  1  Communist  agent.  They  saw  him 
convicted  of  pas^x)rt  fraud.  The  Tru- 
man administration  let  him  escape  to 
Europe.     Why? 

The  Repubhcfns  exposed  Alger  Hiss, 
former  top-raxiking  State  Department 
official,  as  a  Coramumst  agent  and  had 
hun  put  in  prisou.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Acheson  said,  "I  do  not  intend  to 
turn  my  back  on  Alger  Hiss."  Why? 
President  Truman  called  the  Republican 
investigation  a  "red  herring."    Why? 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
forced  President  Tnmian  into  setting  up 
a  loyalty  review  program.  But  Republi- 
cans have  had  to  fight  to  weed  out  the 
Reds  who  never  should  have  been  hired 
in  the  first  place.  The  American  people 
still  do  not  know  how  many  Communists 
remain  on  the  Federal  payroll. 

BENETTTS  TO  LABOR 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  been  called 
by  some  labor  leaders  a  slave  labor 
law.  There  may  be  some  provisions 
that  In  the  light  of  experience  could 
properly  be  amended  or  repealed.  How- 
ever, the  fact  remains  that  the  provi- 
sions of  the  act  aisslsted  in  throwing  out 
commie  leaders  in  some  organizations, 
also  eliminated  Jurisdictional  fights, 
thereby  enabling  workers  to  save  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  lost  in  such 
fights,  and  required  that  members  be 
informed  as  to  the  expenditure  of  uinon 
funds. 

Furthermore,  unions  are  stronger  than 
ever  with  wages  up  50  percent  and  strike 
Josses  down  80  percent. 


Here  Is  the  before  and  after  record: 

Average  monthly  man-davs  idle  in 
1946.  10,000,000;  In  1951,  2.000,000. 

Average  weekly  factory  earnings  la 
1946,  $44.     In  1952.  $65. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
gave  EKwtal  employees  $450  pay  increases. 

It  liberalized  retirement  benefits  for 
both  civil  service  and  railroad  employees. 

It  gave  $440  raises  to  millions  of  other 
civil-service  workers  and  Improved  labor 
management  relations  throughout  tha 
country. 

AOKICXTLTUU  km  TBI  r&XUXB 

Under  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress farmers  net  income  was  the  highest 
in  American  history. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  voted  more 
money  for  reclamation  than  any  previ- 
ous Congress  since  the  Republicans 
founded  the  program  in  1902. 

In  1949,  the  administration  proposed 
the  Brannan  plan.  The  dangers  of  this 
plan  were  exposed  by  the  Republicans  as 
a  costly,  socialistic  trap,  so  the  Democrat 
Eighty-first  Congress  voted  to  continue 
the  farm  plan  of  the  Republican  Eight- 
ieth Congress  with  only  minor  revisions. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  made  over 
half  a  billion  dollars  available  for  soil 
conservation,  most  of  which  went  di- 
rectly to  the  farmer  for  following  good 
conservation  practices. 

They  brought  electricity  to  nearly  one 
million  farm  homes  through  the  REA. 

VmXAMS'    BXMDTTm 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
enacted  188  laws  benefiting  veterans,  af- 
ter President  Truman  said  he  "figured* 
the  veterans'  program  was  complete. 

In  1947  over  President  Truman's  ob- 
jections, the  Eightieth  Congress  author- 
ized cashing  enlisted  veterans  terminal 
leave  bonds.  This  put  $2,250,000,000  in 
veterans'  pockets  when  they  needed  it 
most. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  raised  the  ceil- 
ing on  wages  and  allowances  which  en- 
abled veterans  to  finish  college.  It  also 
made  it  possible  for  veterans  to  have  a 
priority  in  getting  a  house  with  his  OX 
loan. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  appropriated  a 
total  of  $14,500,000,000  for  veterans. 
The  Republican  Party  has  kept  as  a 
sacred  trust  the  protection  of  veterans 
who  have  served  their  countn*.  and,  their 
widows,  children,  and  parents. 

OTHER   ACCOMPUSHICTNTS 

The  Eightieth  Congress  doubled  ths 
construction  of  badly  needed  housing, 
freed  the  building  Industry  from  red- 
tape,  and  cut  building  time  In  half.  Only 
438,000  houses  were  built  in  1946.  Under 
Republican  Congress.  835,000  were  com- 
pleted in  1947  and  over  900.000  in  194«. 

During  1947  and  1948.  the  time  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress,  national  income  and 
jobs  increased.  National  production  and 
income  reached  record  peacetime  highs. 

During  the  Eightieth  Congress  in- 
vestlgaUons  Into  waste,  extravagance, 
and  corruption  in  government  were  com- 
menced. Conditions  revealed  were  of  so 
astonishing  character  that  a  continua- 
tion of  the  investigations  by  subsequent 
Congresses  became  necessary.  Prom 
these  investigations  we  have  learned  the 
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existence  of  Influence  peddling,  tax 
shakedowns,  gambling  in  Government- 
controlled  commodities,  the  operation  of 
6  percenters,  deep  freezes,  mink  coats, 
and  many  more  types  of  questionable 
practices. 

WHAT  or  THi  rvrvtM 

This  record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
Is  given  so  that  senou;b- minded  citizens, 
regardless  of  party  affiliations,  who  de- 
sire to  do  the  right  thing  may  know  the 
true  story  of  the  Eightieth  Congress. 
And,  knowing  the  truth  can  better  judge 
What  degree  cf  confidence  can  be  placed 
in  another  R«.>publi£an  Congress. 

The  times  in  which  we  live  are  serious. 
They  deman  1  our  best  thought  and 
patriotic  end<?avor.  The  future  of  oux 
Republic  18  it  stake.  Let  us  do  only 
Uiat  wiuch  in  our  own  hearts  we  believe 
will  be  best  for  our  country  and  its 
people. 


President  Harry  S.  TmmsB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

or  KASSACmrSTTTS 

IN  THK  HOrSI  OF  REPRftaZNTATIVES 
Satvrdav,  July  5,  1952 

Mr  McCOiiMACK.  Mr  Speaker,  at 
the  close  of  *Jiis  session  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  it  is  fit  and  proper 
that  a  tribute  be  paid  to  ow  great  Presi- 
dent. Harry  8.  Truman,  who.  In  the 
light  of  his  announcements,  will  be  ab- 
sent from  tliat  aupust  office  when  the 
new  Congress  embarks  on  its  active  legis- 
lative program  next  January.  This  was 
the  last  session  which  has  had  the  t)ene- 
flt  of  his  inspirational  jiuidance  and 
l-?aderthip.  and  it  accordingly  behooves 
us  the  Members  of  this  eminent  legisla- 
tive body,  to  express  our  great  adnura- 
tion  for  his  undaunted  courage,  his  abid- 
ing loyalty,  and  his  extreme  devotion  to 
American  principles  while  serving  as  our 
Chief  Executive.  I  know  that  I  speak  for 
most  of  my  c  3lieague.s  when  I  assert  that 
We  regret  his  determined  intention  not 
to  continue  in  that  capacity  for  another 
term.  The  Pre.sldency  of  the  United 
States  is  the  greatest  public  office  within 
the  gift  of  man  anjwhere.  The  honors 
are  high  but  the  responsibilities  are  cor- 
respondingly stupendous.  President 
Truman  ha.',  carried  his  honors  with 
great  dignitj  and  simplicity,  and  he  has 
discharged  his  responsibilities  with  out- 
standing ability,  with  unquestionable 
fidelity,  and  with  meticulous  efficiency 
and  great  courage. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  know 
our  President  personally  and  officially 
for  many  years,  and  while  it  is  dangerous 
to  assay  and  evaluate  contemporary  and 
current  hlstcry,  I  feel  that  I  am  Justified 
In  expressing  my  sincere  conviction  that 
Harry  S.  Truman  will  go  down  In  the 
annals  of  mankind  as  one  of  the  greatest 
Presidents  that  our  country  has  been 
privileged  to  have  had  at  its  helm. 
Someone  has  said  that  the  measure  of  a 
xcvm— App. a»6 


master  Is  his  success  In  bringing  all 
men  aroimd  to  his  opinion  20  years  later. 
I  dare  say  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  the  measure  of  President  Truman's 
success  and  greatness  will  be  recognized 
much  sooner.  Catapulted  by  fate  witlx 
dramatic  suddenness  from  a  compara- 
tively obscure  office  into  tlie  greatest 
position  <rf  world-wide  infiuenoe,  Harry 
S.  Truman  has  not  only  vindicated  the 
trust  and  confidence  that  was  reposed  in 
him  by  all  who  knew  him  but  has  risen 
way  above  anything  that  could  have  been 
expected  from  him  in  the  light  of  his 
past  experience  and  background. 

In  hi£  humUity,  in  his  simplicity,  in 
his  family  life,  and  in  his  £iscent  to  power 
he  has  epitomized  the  typical  American 
and  the  full  opportunities  available  un- 
der our  democratic  form  of  govern- 
ment. Born  and  reared  on  a  Miiisouri 
farm,  he  has  a:>cended  from  the  humble 
position  of  a  farm  boy  to  the  eminence 
of  the  greatest  office  any  man  can  hold; 
and  he  has  proven  himself  equal  to  the 
occasion.  Coming  from  sturdy  stock  he 
has  in  his  personal  courage,  in  his  faith 
In  democracy.  In  his  passion  to  help  the 
underprivileged  and  exploited,  enlarged 
the  area  of  Justice  and  hope  for  the  dis- 
tracted and  confused  in  the  most  per- 
plexing period  in  the  history  of  man. 
While  his  efforts  will  have  to  be  evalu- 
ated ultimately  In  the  light  of  historic 
persp)ective  and  many  subsequent  events, 
It  is  not  too  early  even  as  of  this  mo- 
ment to  speak  of  him  as  tlie  champion 
of  the  common  man,  the  man  who  is  now 
the  chief  architect  of  the  plan  to  stop 
powerful  and  ruthless  barbarism  and  to 
organize  thie  enduring  peace  which  the 
world  so  sorely  needs. 

It  was  a  fat.eful  moment  In  the  life  of 
Harry  S.  Truman  and  our  country  when 
the  late  and  lamented  i-Yanklin  D.  Roose- 
velt was  called  to  his  eternal  reward.  All 
of  us  can  recall  the  universal  expressions 
of  sincere  sorrow  and  grief  at  the  passing 
of  that  great  man  of  history.  It  was  a 
unique  and  terrifying  exjierience  for  any 
man  to  take  over  the  rudder  of  the  Phip 
of  .«;tate  at  that  moment  and  to  guide  a 
Nation  still  at  war  during  the  many 
perilous  and  dynamic  days  to  follow. 
President  Harry  S.  Truman  has  guided 
us  well.  With  vision  undimmed.  courage 
undaunted,  loyalty  to  democratic  prin- 
ciples unabaUid,  he  has  espoused  the 
rights  of  the  common  man  regardless  of 
color  or  creed  with  an  intensity  and 
forcefulness  unmatched  in  our  times. 

He,  as  much  as  any  Chief  Executive  of 
our  country,  has  never  flinched  in  his  de- 
termination to  see  to  it  that  our  constitu- 
tional guaranties  of  inalienable  rights 
with  which  we  are  endowed  by  our  Cre- 
ator be  tran."^Iated  into  action  and  that  no 
man.  re?ardle.«s  of  difference  of  race, 
color,  or  religion,  be  denied  the  right  and 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
freedom  under  the  Nation  and  the  laws 
which  constitute  our  democratic  form  of 
government.  Even  in  the  midst  of  a 
world  of  turmoil  and  strife,  this  humble 
man  who  was  called  to  supreme  leader- 
ship by  destiny  has  never  diminished  his 
rigorous  support  of  the  needs  and  rights 
of  the  common  man.  He  has  been  in  the 
true  sense  a  great  and  fighting  champion 
of  liberty -seeking  men  everywhere,  and 


thus  has  been  unyielding  in  his  battle  to 
assure  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights 
evenrwhere  on  earth.  He  has  supported 
and  defended  democratic  ideals  for  all 
mankind  with  vigor,  with  courage,  with 
determination,  and  with  hope. 

World  events  have  hiwled  our  Nation 
Into  a  position  of  leadership.  As  i*resi- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man has  given  this  leadership  the  buoy- 
ancy, the  spirit,  the  Inspiration,  and  the 
stimulant  to  enable  this  country  to  chart 
for  manlcind  a  path  of  moral  and  ethi- 
cal Justice,  the  only  path  which  can  lead 
our  world  to  the  lasting  peace  which  man 
so  desperately  needs.  When  the  tenta- 
cles of  communism  were  extended  to 
trap  democracy  in  North  Korea  over  2 
years  ago,  our  President  electrified  the 
world  by  his  courageous  decisive  act  to 
stem,  at  Its  inception,  aggression  against 
hiunan  rights.  The  world  will  ever  be 
grateful  to  him  for  his  vision  and  for 
this  feat  of  courage.  We  know  now  that 
the  diabolical  and  devious  plans  of  the 
evil  men  within  the  Kremlin  walls  have 
been  upset  and  that  their  machinations 
for  the  conquest  of  all  mankind  aiul 
the  enslavement  of  all  free  people  have 
been  t^nagped  in  time. 

This  has  been  possible  because  our 
beloved  F*resident  has  always  main- 
tained an  abiding  faith  in  the  spiritual 
strength  that  belief  in  God  and  the  ethi- 
cal principles  of  all  religions  can  give 
to  mankind.  It  is  no  coincidence  then 
that  wlien  called  upon  to  assvime  the 
duties  cif  President,  his  plea  to  a  fellow 
Ssnator  was  "Pray  for  me."  In  that 
critical  and  sorrowful  hour  when  the 
country  was  shrouded  In  grief  for  the 
passing  of  a  great  leader,  he  looked  for 
guidance  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  he 
has  constantly  and  assiduously  sought 
out  that  guidance  through  his  entire 
career  sis  our  leader.  It  is  that  faith 
in  the  spiritual  that  has  enabled  him  to 
do  60  much  for  the  advancement  of 
human  progress  and  the  establishment 
of  a  citadel  of  liberty  on  this  earth.  He 
has  Indeed  emphasized  the  need  of  an 
arsenal  of  the  spirit  of  our  country,  and 
he  has  helped  to  build  It. 

As  he  leaves  his  office  of  Chief  Execu- 
tive he  will  carry  with  him  the  love  and 
affection  of  all  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try. Even  his  political  opponents  con- 
cede his  sincerity,  his  humihty,  his  faith- 
fulness to  democratic  principles  and  his 
unequivocal  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  for  the  entire  wciid. 
We  wish  him  Godspeed  and  many  years 
of  good  health  and  happiness.  He  Is 
deserving  of  the  rest  from  the  almost 
unbearable  burdens  of  the  great  office 
he  now  holds. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  when 
called  upjon  by  his  countrymen  he  will 
give  of  his  experience  and  wisdom  to  the 
cause  of  the  welfare  of  our  people  gen- 
erously and  willingly.  It  has  been  said 
that  his  greatest  asset  is  that  he  is  an 
average  man.  I  am  sure  that  that  is  the 
way  he  would  wish  to  be  characterized 
himself.  Yet  the  special  knowledge  and 
broad  experience  which  he  brought  to 
his  office  and  which  he  gained  while  in 
office  in  the  most  fateful  moments  of  the 
world's  history  must  and  will  be  mar- 
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shaled  by  his  countrymen;  he  will  en- 
thusiastically comply. 

His  entire  life  to  date  is  a  vivid  lesson 
of  true  democracy.  His  talent,  his  con- 
scientiousness, his  honesty,  and  his  spir- 
it of  cooperation  will  ever  be  before  us 
to  guide  us.  He  was  ever  courageous 
and  forthright  in  his  decisions;  and  his 
fine  statesmanship  will  ever  serve  as  an 
example  of  forceful  and  dynamic  execu- 
tive resoluteness.  He  has  strengthened 
our  faith  and  confidence  in  the  Ameri- 
can institutions  which  are  the  heritage 
and  security  of  the  average  American. 
He  has  manifested  the  true  principle  of 
Americanism  by  never  permitting  party 
loyalty  to  interfere  with  the  welfare  of 
our  people  as  a  whole. 

As  President  he  has  carried  the  great- 
est burden  ever  imposed  on  any  states- 
man of  the  past.  Presiding  over  our  des- 
tinies in  the  most  critical  period  of  our 
history,  he  has  set  a  precedent  for  true 
leadership,  courageous  action,  and  in- 
spiring guidance.  May  other  Presidents 
follow  his  example.  James  Russell  Low- 
ell once  said  that  a  great  man  is  made  up 
of  qualities  that  meet  or  make  occasions. 
I  say  without  equivocation  that  Harry  S. 
Truman  has  met  this  test  of  a  great 
man.  He  has  met  and  made  great  occa- 
sions. Truly  a  man  of  destiny,  he  is 
surely  due  to  be  recorded  in  the  annals 
of  man  as  one  of  the  greatest  architects 
of  the  peace  that  mankind  will  and  must 
achieve  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  like  to  express 
my  admiration  for  the  exemplary  family 
Ufe  of  our  President.  Whether  we  Uke 
it  or  not,  the  eyes  of  our  countrymen  and 
those  of  men  and  women  elsewhere,  are 
constantly  focused  on  the  private  lives 
of  our  Chief  Executive  and  members  of 
his  family.  In  his  relationship  and  de- 
votion to  his  gracious  wife  and  charming 
daughter  the  President  has  truly  typi- 
fied the  ideal  American  family  life. 
There  is  love,  considerateness,  devotion, 
and  a  spirit  of  godliness  ever  prevailing 
in  that  home.  Their  definite  efforts  to 
escape  ostentatiousness,  their  sincere  at- 
tempt to  shy  away  from  the  limelight 
and  their  constant  endeavors  to  live  the 
simple  life  of  the  average  American  fam- 
ily has  invoked  the  admiration  and  re- 
spect of  all  Americans.  For  myself  and 
on  behalf  of  our  colleagues,  I  extend  to 
them  our  heartfelt  wishes  for  a  very 
neppy  life  with  the  distinguished  head 
of  their  family.  May  they  have  many 
years  of  joy  and  happiness  in  their  state 
of  retirement.  May  the  Heavenly  Fath- 
er reward  them  with  the  peace  and  tran- 
quillity to  which  they  are  entitled. 


Chennanlt's  Planet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THZ  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.    Mr.  President,  for  many 
months  now.  Gen.  Claire  Chennault,  one 


of  the  heroes  of  World  War  n,  has  been 
attempting  to  obtain  from  the  British 
court  in  Hong  Kong  restoration  of  a 
group  of  aircraft  which  he  legally  owns. 
The  decision  of  the  Hong  Kong  court 
has  been  unfavorable  and  was  admit- 
tedly based  on  political  expediency 
rather  than  justice.  Since  the  State  De- 
partment, in  pursuance  of  its  casual 
policy  toward  the  rights  of  American 
citizens,  has  done  nothing  to  help  Gen- 
eral Chennault  he  has  had  to  carry  on 
the  struggle  against  British  appease- 
ment singlehandedly.  On  May  7,  the 
New  York  Times  carried  an  interesting 
and  informative  editorial  on  the  subject. 
Because  I  believe  that  every  Senator  and 
every  other  American  should  be  aware 
of  the  facts  in  this  case,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CntMnAXJLT's  Planks 

Britain's  highest  judicial  authority,  the 
Privy  Council,  will  have  an  opportunity  In 
the  near  future  to  rectify  some  highly  un- 
fortunate decisions  made  In  the  courts  of 
Hong  Kong.  The  supreme  court  of  the  colony 
has  authorized  an  appeal  by  MaJ.  3en.  Claire 
Chennault  from  Its  orders  transferring  title 
to  some  40  planes  owned  by  him  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  General  Chennault  haa 
three  times  been  rebuffed  In  Hong  Kong  In 
his  legal  efforts  to  take  possession  of  the 
planes  that  he  bought  and  paid  for.  The 
Privy  Council  can  give  him  a  more  equitable 
hearing  than  he  has  had  In  the  tense  atmos- 
phere of  the  threatened  colony  and  can  do 
Justice  to  his  manifestly  appropriate  claim. 

These  are  American-made  civilian  trans- 
port planes,  formerly  the  property  of  the 
Chinese  Nationalist  Government.  When  the 
Nationalist  Government  stood  in  danger  on 
the  mainland  and  moved  to  Canton  these 
planes  were  sold  to  the  ClvU  Air  Transport 
Co.,  an  American  corporation  In  which  a  ma- 
jority of  the  stock  was  owned  by  General 
Chennault.  This  happened  some  time  before 
Great  Britain  gave  Its  recognition  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime,  which  has  since 
claimed  the  planes. 

In  denying  General  Chennault's  title  to  the 
planes  the  Hong  Kong  court.  In  effect,  or- 
dered that  American-made  and  American- 
owned  air  transport  must  be  turned  over  to 
the  Chinese  Communists.  Two  of  the  court's 
decisions  were  actually  made  after  those 
Communists  were  fighting  both  Britons  and 
Americans  In  Korea.  They  were  made  with 
the  obvious  knowledge  that  they  would 
strengthen  the  transport  potential  of  an 
enemy  engaged  In  killing  Britons  and  Amer- 
icans and  In  defying  the  United  Nations. 

Meanwhile,  In  the  name  of  expediency  a 
grave  Injustice  has  been  done,  not  merely  to 
General  Chennault  but  also  to  the  abstrac- 
tions of  right  and  wrong,  to  the  concept  of 
fair  play,  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  Communists  have  argued  that  Gen- 
eral Chennault  bought  the  planes  merely  to 
keep  them  from  falling  into  Communist 
hands,  and  the  Hong  Kong  courts  have  sus- 
tained this  argument.  General  Chennault 
upholds  the  good  faith  of  the  transaction, 
and  has  gone  on  with  a  transport  service  in 
which  the  planes  could  and  would  have  been 
used.  Regardless  of  the  merits  of  this  clash, 
and  to  our  mind  General  Chennault  has  the 
better  of  it  In  any  case,  the  upshot  of  the 
court  action  would  be  to  put  valuable  mate- 
rial Into  the  hands  of  a  self -elected  enemy. 
The  Privy  Council  can  prevent  such  mani- 
fest folly. 


Mexico  Pro^etiet  Under  Good-Neifkbor 
Policies  of  President  Aleman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW    jrRSCT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
marvelous  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  Mexico  during  the  last  few  years  is 
a  tribute  to  the  wise  and  progressive 
leadership  of  President  Miguel  Aleman. 

It  was  6  years  ago,  July  7.  1946.  that 
Miguel  Aleman  was  elected  President  of 
Mexico.  During  the  time  that  has  In- 
tervened since  he  assumed  office  in  De- 
cember 1946  the  Republic  of  Mexico  has 
experienced  an  astounding  advancement 
in  all  lines  of  endeavor  that  has  not 
been  equaled  in  any  similar  period  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  country,  or,  by 
any  other  nation  of  Central  or  South 
America.  It  has  found  expression  in  in- 
dustry, finance,  agriculture,  education, 
health,  and  a  system  of  transportation 
made  manifest  in  improved  highways, 
railroads,  and  air  transport:  and,  in  nu- 
merous other  important  activities  that 
have  made  a  direct  contribution  to  this 
remarkable  advancement. 

Beneath  all  this  progress,  and  sup- 
porting it,  there  has  been  established  a 
strong  and  stable  government,  with 
friendly  policies,  that  has  undoubtedly 
made  possible  the  confidence  that  has 
encouraged  foreign  investments  in  Mex- 
ico. Thus,  in  these  recent  years  the 
businessmen  of  the  United  States,  and 
large  industrial  and  financial  organiza- 
tions, have  recognized  Mexico  as  a  land 
that  provided  appropriate  conditions 
for  promoting  worth-while  enterprises. 
Consequently,  they  have  been  anxious 
and  willing  to  participate  in  the  indus- 
trial and  financial  activities  that  have 
made  the  splendid  growth  that  hsis 
brought  such  great  satisfaction  to  the 
Mexican  people.  All  that  has  been  ac- 
complished in  this  cooperate  effort  is 
additional  proof  that  the  businessmen  of 
our  two  countries  can  and  will  work 
together  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
each. 

President  Aleman.  by  his  friendly  atti- 
tude toward  the  United  States  and  a 
wise  administration  of  the  laws  of  Mex- 
ico that  have  a  bearing  upon  foreign 
Investments  as  well  as  those  domestic 
laws  that  have  a  relation  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  natural  resources  of  Mexico, 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  businessmen 
of  our  two  countries  to  draw  closer  to- 
gether. It  is  the  spirit  of  mutual  under- 
standing that  makes  It  possible  for  us  to 
work  together  for  the  common  good. 
The  future  alone  can  tell  the  extent  of 
the  worth-while  benefits  that  will  accrue 
to  our  respective  countries  as  a  result 
of  the  good  win  that  has  resulted  from 
the  friendly  and  understanding  atti- 
tude of  President  Aleman. 

The  attitude  of  President  Aleman  to- 
ward the  United  States  is  characteristic 
of  his  friendly  attitude  toward  other 
nations.  President  Aleman  is  at  heart  a 
friendly  man.     Thus,  he  has  promoted 
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prood  will  and  mutual  understanding  not 
only  betwwn  the  United  States  and  hl« 
own  country,  but  also  with  all  other  na- 
tions who«<?  affairs  have  brought  them 
In  contact  ^^■!th  each  other. 

It  is  undoubtedly  the  fundamental  de- 
sire and  purpose  of  President  Aleman  to 
promote  a  spirit  of  peAce  and  good  will 
throughout  the  «orld.  Thus,  his  desire 
In  this  respect  has  found  expression  not 
only  with  respect  to  the  nations  of  this 
Western  Hemisphere,  but  also  as  an  ideal 
to  bf  recognized  and  establi.'^hed  by  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  He  has  been 
a  leader  In  every  movement  to  substi- 
tute peaceful  measures  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  differences,  rather 
than  resort  to  arms. 

The  strength  of  his  influence  In  ad- 
vancing the  cause  of  peace  has  not  been 
due  alone  to  his  words,  although  these 
leave  no  doubt  of  the  strength  of  his 
desire,  but  because  his  actions  have 
spoken  louder  than  words  and  have  al- 
ways been  an  example  to  all  the  world 
of  the  sincerity  of  his  allegiance  to  the 
cause  of  peace. 

It  ts  a  source  of  pride  to  realize  that 
as  a  Nation  we  have  an  assurance  of 
friendship  that  comes  to  ua  from  the 
great  Republic  of  Mexico,  through  the 
words  and  dreds  of  Its  distitjguished 
President,  and  to  further  realire  that 
oar  two  countriea  are  Joined  together 
by  the  strong  tics  of  mutual  friendship 
In  an  effort  to  promote  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Heralrphere  and  of  the  world. 
We  feel  It  to  be  a  distinct  honor  to  be 
associated  in  such  an  undertaking  that 
means  so  much  for  the  future  good  of  alL 


Will  We  Have  Peace  in  Korea? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
(  or 

•   HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WA&HINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is 
a  solution  in  sight  for  Korea  I  am  not 
aware  that  one  exists  or  is  in  the  mak- 
ing. I  have  Just  read  a  provocative  col- 
umn on  the  question  by  Mr.  George  H. 
Todt,  who  writes  for  the  Highland  Park 
News-Herald  in  Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Todt 
Is  a  thoughtful  citizen  who  worries  about 
his  Nation's  dilemma,  as  do  we  ail.  I 
think  that  Mr.  Todfs  viewpoint  may  pro- 
voke discussion  In  others,  so  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  It  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Recokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Ik  Mt  Ohiwiow 
I  (By  George  H.  Todt) 

Win  we  have  peace  without  honor  In 
Korea? 

lianj  of  us  are  beginning  to  suspicion  that 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  we  may  be  allowed 
to  hope  for. 

We  have  already  thrown  away  our  chances 
ot  victory  vrhen  the  recommendations  of 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArtbur  were  not  carried 
out  last  summer. 

At  that  time.  Oen.  Matthew  B  Rldgway. 
Uolted  Nations   coaxmander,   had   the   Chi- 


nes* R«ds  banging  on  the  ropes — literally 
and  flKuratlveiy,  as  well. 

Their  backs  had  been  broken  by  their  un- 
heeding assaults  upon  our  heavily  fortified 
positions.  They  had  been  beaten  back  tUne 
and  time  again,  until  they  were  shapeless 
bloody  wrecks.  c> 

With  their  collective  tails  between  their 
legs,  the  shattered  Beds  began  to  whine  and 
mumble  that  possibly  It  would  be  well  If 
we  talked  things  over. 

This  is  always  the  manner  of  the  defeated 
and  deflated  bully. 

In  order  to  gain  a  little  much-needed  time 
for  their  bloody  conu'ades  In  arms,  the  Rus- 
sians permitted  their  puppet  at  the  United 
Nations,  Tovarlsch  Jacob  Malik,  to  bleat  for 
peace  between  the  victorious  Americans  and 
the  defeated  Chinese. 

WTiy  did  we  fall  for  it? 

Why  haTe  we  allowed  the  blood  of  more 
than  100,000  American  soldiers  to  be  shed 
for  naught? 

They  had  purchased  victory  for  us — and 
then  it  was  thrown  away  by  men  with  spines 
of  Jelly. 

This  is  a  traircdy  of  the  greatest  conse- 
quence to  us  ail  d  to  our  Nation. 

The  reason  it  is  such  a  terrible  and  crush- 
ing blow  to  America  Is  because  it  reveals 
that  our  leaders  are  men  without  much 
character. 

We  should  only  go  to  war  as  a  last  resort — 
after  all  avenues  of  diplomacy  had  been 
exhausted. 

But  once  having  committed  ourselves  to 
action,  we  should  never  cease  our  efforts  as 
a  people  untU  our  honor  had  been  satisfied. 
The  ancient  Romans  and  the  magnificent 
British  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries  were  like  this.  They  were  re- 
spected by  everyone  and  flaunted  by  none. 

Such  is  not  the  case  with  the  United  States 
today. 

There  are  some  so-called  citizens  to  whom 
the  flag  means  little  or  nothing:  nor  do  they 
like  our  Constitution  very  much.  They 
think  the  term  "American  honor"  16  a  laugh. 

Let  us  not  dweU  for  long  upon  such  luna- 
tics, for  they  are  truly  unworthy  of  our 
notice.  Let  us  discuss  what  ought  to  be 
done  by  our  Nation  Instead. 

In  the  first  place,  there  Is  Uttle  point  In 
making  agreements  with  those  who  cannot 
keep  their  word.  Why  make  a  treaty  with 
a  liar  who  will  break  it  before  nightfall? 

In  the  second  place,  w^e  must  not  permit 
ourselves  to  be  willingly  subjected  to  Indig- 
nity after  indignity  at  the  hands  of  oriental 
gangsters — such  as  the  Chinese  Reds  have 
proven  by  demonstration  to  be. 

At  present  they  are  making  fools  of  us, 
and  everyone  In  Asia  knows  of  it. 

Those  who  are  aware  of  the  devious  and 
cunning  pathways  of  the  treacherous  oriental 
mind  in  the  art  of  making  war  upon  alien 
enemies  should  not  have  been  kept  long  In 
doubt  as  to  the  present  series  of  stupid 
negotiations  between  the  Beds  and  our  peo- 
ple in  Korea. 

They  have  craftily  bought  some  much- 
needed  time  for  themselves  at  the  price  of 
only  a  few  hundred  thousand  meaningless 
words  doled  out  In  little  packets  to  gain 
still  more  time  for  themselves. 

These  are  the  kind  of  tactics  which  the 
greatest  general  of  all  time — Genghis  Khan — 
once  used  against  these  same  Chinese  nearly 
750  years  ago.  He  slashed  them  to  ribbons 
and  caused  them  terrible  losses  through  his 
advanced  tactics  and  strategy  and  cunning. 

The  Chinese  Reds  of  today  have  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  lessons  of  yesterday 
taught  their  dend  ancestors  by  the  mighty 
»t>»an  of  the  thirteenth  century  Yakka  Mon- 
gols. 

Now  they  are  applying  his  enlightened 
strategy  to  the  Americans  and  their  pitifully 
few  United  Nations  camp  followers. 

And  we  are  being  sucked  In.  too. 


What  Is  the  answer  to  the  near-hopelen 
Impasse  Into  which  we  have  allowed  ourselves 
to  be  pushed  slowly,  but  surely,  by  our 
curuilng  enemy? 

In  truth,  our  only  hope  now  lies  In  cour- 
ageous action.  Otherwise,  we  shaU  have  the 
same  bitter  pathway  to  fight  all  over  again 
sometime  In  the  future.  Perhaps  tomor- 
row— possibly  next  year.  If  not  In  Korea, 
then  somewhere  else. 

The  Truman  administration  presently 
wants  peace-at-any-prlce.  This  because  of 
an  Important  national  ele<:tion  coming  up  In 
November — which  they  cannot  win,  anyway. 

But  as  I  wrote  In  this  coltmin  last  June: 
"A  bargain  basement  peace  Is  worse  than  bo 
peace  at  all."    That  still  goes. 

We  should  now  give  the  Reds  an  open  ulti- 
matum, with  a  definite  time  limit.  The  gist 
of  it  ought  to  be  to  either  put  up  or  shut  up. 

As  an  opening  gun,  to  show  the  Reds  that 
we  mean  business,  we  ought  to  permit  all 
antl-Communlst  prisoners  of  war  to  simply 
escape.  This  would  be  easy  enough  to  ac- 
complish. The  guards  would  merely  need 
to  leave  the  gates  open,  and  permit  the  pro- 
Nationalists  to  steal  away  Into  the  night. 

If  there  were  some  boats  at  the  water's 
edge  enroute  to  Formosa,  who  would  be  the 
wiser  if  a  few  thousands  of  ex-Reds  might 
decide  to  make  the  trip  without  delay  to  Join 
up  with   Chiang  Kai-shek  once  again? 

Then  we  should  tell  the  Chinese  once  and 
for  all: 

"Our  patience  Is  drawing  to  a  close. 
Choose  whether  It  Is  to  be  war  or  peace  be- 
tween lis.  There  will  be  no  more  talking 
after  this.  If  you  choose  war.  We  do  not 
know  what  wUl  happen  then.  Only  God 
knows." 

Then,  if  we  were  wise  Ingtead  of  foolish, 
we  would  send  Douglas  MacArthur  back  Into 
the  Pacific  theater  and  give  him  everything 
this  great  Nation  could  afford  which  he 
might  ask  for — until  the  day  when  the 
Chinese  Reds  came  to  us  again  with  caps  In 
hand  saying: 

"Let's  really  talk  It  over.  Tou  see,  we  have 
had  enough." 


Give  West  VnY™ia  One  Honest  Senator 
j  _^j  To  Stop  Cormption 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF    W.^SHINCTON 

IN  TEIE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  the  pub- 
lisher of  the  Clarksburg  Telegram  re- 
cently editorialized  about  the  splendid 
Character  and  attainments  of  Chapman 
Revercomb  who  aspires  to  return  -to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  That  I 
think  highly  of  Chapman  Revercomb  is 
an  understatement.  He  is  a  friend  and 
public  figure  whom  I  admire  and  respect. 
Becau.se  of  my  affection  for  Chapman 
Revercomb  and  because  of  my  hope  that 
he  will  sit  again  In  the  Senate,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Gni:  Wket  Vihcinia  One  Honest  Senatob  to 
Stop  Corkuption 

The  Clarksburg  Telegram  favors  the  nom- 
ination and  election  of  at  least  one  United 
States  Senator  to  represent  our  great  State. 
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That  eandldat*  is  former  United  States 
Senator  Chapman  Revercomb,  whose  term 
expired  In  1949. 

During  hU  8  years  In  olBce,  he  was  one  of 
the  most  outstanding  and  respected  Senators 
ever  to  represent  West  Virginia.  He  did 
what  he  thought  was  right.  He  used  bU 
own  Judgment  and  was  not  bossed  or  dic- 
tated to  by  anyone.  That  Is  the  reason  we 
are  supporting  him. 

Senator  Revercomb,  with  no  opposition  In 
the  primary,  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation 
among  the  many  United  States  Senators  and 
Congressmen  to  whom  we  have  talked. 
While  he  was  not  In  a  position  to  carry  out 
all  his  program,  he  cooperated  fully  with 
the  strong  and  Influential  Republicans,  earn- 
ing the  admiration  and  respect  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats as  well. 

When  Revercomb  took  a  stand,  no  indi- 
vidual or  organization  changed  It  unless  he 
found  a  better  solution. 

Everyone  realizes  that  from  all  reports 
corruption  and  thievery  In  our  Government 
are  at  a  new  high.  West  Virginia  needs  a 
man  In  the  Senate  who  will  not  be  a  rubber 
stamp.  We  need  a  man  with  the  high  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  Senator  John  J.  Wn,- 
LUMS,  of  Delaware,  and  we  believe  Chapman 
Revercomb  Is  such  a  man. 

Certainly  West  Virginia  should  have  at 
least  one  representative  In  Washington  who 
votes  for  his  convictions.  Certainly  we  are 
entitled  to  at  least  one  man  who  will  stand 
up  for  honesty  and  against  racketeers,  thiev- 
ery, and  corruption  In  government,  and 
against  some  wLio  are  taking  money  away 
from  the  people  who  work,  rendering  no  real 
service,  except  some  llp-servlce  a  few  weeks 


before    election     for     their    own    personal 
benefit. 

Prom  all  Indications  the  year  1953  Is  going 
to  be  one  of  the  liveliest  politically  In  West 
Vlrglnl*  M  well  u  In  other  State*. 


Report  to  tk«  People  of  the  Eifhth  Con- 
freisioiul  DUtrict  of  WUcoaiin — VI 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  W.  BYRNES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  Include 
a  report  to  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Con- 
gressional District  of  Wisconsin  on  my 
voting  and  attendance  record  for  the 
second  session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  include 
votes  on  all  of  the  numerous  bills,  mo- 
tions, and  amendments,  but  the  report 
does  include  all  roll-call  votes,  all  quo- 
rum calls,  and  my  votes  on  some  other 
measures  on  which  there  was  no  record 
taken,  but  which  I  believe  are  of  im- 
portance and  concern  to  the  people  of 
the    Eighth    Congressional    District    of 


Wisconsin.  The  purpose  of  this  report 
la  to  collect  In  one  place  and  in  concise 
form  Information  which  la  scattered 
through  some  10.000  pages  of  the  Cow- 
CRESSJONAL  Record.  It  also  contains  in- 
formation which  is  not  obtainable  from 
any  public  record  but  which  I  feel  should 
be  available  to  the  people  of  my  district. 

The  descriptions  of  the  bills  and  the 
amendments  or  motions  a.s  contained  in 
the  report  are  for  the  purpose  of  identi- 
fication only :  no  attempt  is  made  to  de- 
scribe the  legislation  completely  or  to 
elaborate  upon  the  Issues  Involved.  I 
believe  this  word  of  caution  Is  advisable 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  descriptions 
used  are.  for  the  most  part,  taken  from 
the  official  titles  of  the  bills  which  un- 
fortunately do  not  always  reflect  the  na- 
ture or  true  purpose  of  the  legislation. 
Upon  request,  I  will  be  pleased  to  fur- 
nish more  complete  information  con- 
carning  any  particular  bill,  as  well  as  a 
summary  of  the  issues  involved  and  the 
reasons  for  my  vote. 

The  furnishing  of  this  report  contin- 
ues a  service  I  began  in  the  first  session 
of  the  Eightieth  Congress.  This  Is  the 
sixth  report  of  my  voting  and  attend- 
ance record.  These  six  reports  show 
how  I  voted  on  947  questions  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Based  on  the 
quorum  calls  and  the  record  votes,  they 
also  show  an  attendance  record  of  94 
percent.    The  report  follows: 


Voting  and  attendance  record.  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  Kighth  District,  Wisconsin  (t2d  Cong..  2d  sess.) 


Roll 
caU 
No. 

Date 

1 

3 
t 

Jan.     8 

Jan.    15 

...do 

4 

Jan    30 
Feb.     4 

« 

Feb.    fi 

• 

Feb    1» 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 
13 


M 
U 

16 
17 
18 


19 

ao 

XI 


33 
» 

S5 

36 
77 

38 
39 

so 

SI 


Feb    20 


...do 

...do 

Feb.  37 
Feb.  28 
Feb.  29 
Mar.    3 

...do. — 


...do..... 

...do. 

Mar.    4 

...do 

..do 

Mar.  10 


Mar.  11 

...do.... 
...do.... 


...do.... 

...do.... 
Mar.  12 
Mar.  13 
Mar.  18 

...do.—. 
...do. 

Mar.  19 

...do--.. 

Mar.  30 
...do 


Measore,  question,  and  resott 


Call  of  the  Hou« 

Quorum  call 

H   R  57).^,  providing  for  an  across-the-board  increase  of  10  percent  in  pay  and  sllowanoas  ot  msmbers  of  ths  AtibmI  Foroes 

(PMSed.  270  to  89). 
uorum  call . 


On 


Vote 


Prwent. 
Prassnt 
Nsy 


§' 


R  401.  providing  that  any  pprson  not  a  dtiten  and  retrardtaas  of  sffe  who  lervM  with  the  Armed  Forws  fcstwssD  Jons  tt,  ISfiO.  sod 

June  30.  XtfA,  may  be  naturaliied  after  compliance  with  the  astoraiintion  laws  'Passed,  voice  vote). 
B.  Res.  517.  citinfE  Sidney  Bucbman  for  contempt  of  Con^reis  by  his  refusal  to  compiy  with  a  subpena  «aed  by  (be  Committee  oo 

Uo-.Vmt'rican  .Activities,     (.\dopted,  314  to  0.) 
H.  R.  5803,  as  amended,  authorizinK  not  to  oioeed  tl2A,000,OOb  additlonai  (or  revolving  fund  for  the  purpose  of  makinc  direct  loans  under 

Servicemen's  Readjustment  Act  for  bousing  at  4  percent  intemt  rates  where  such  loans  are  iMt  avs^kble  from  pdvste  soorecs    (1 

342  toO.> 
Quorum  call. 


House  Resolution  514,  directioR  Secretary  of  State  to  transmit  to  House  information  relating  to  any  agreemeots  made  by  the  President 
of  United  States  and  the  Prime  Minister  of  Oreat  Britain  daring  tbek  recent  oonversaUons: 

On  motion  to  table  resolution.    (Defeated,  184  to  ISO) „ 

On  adoption.    (Adopted,  180  to  143) .III.I1IIII"„II II" 

Quorum  call """"I"** 


...do 

8.  2394,  repealing  the  fo-peroent  surcharge  cm  poaial  cards.    (Paawd,  voice  vote).""!"""""""!!"""""""" 

H.  R.  8854,  making  appropriations  for  the  Treasury  and  Post  Offlce  Departments  for  the  Oscal  year  ending  June  30, 1M3: 

On  amendment  reducing  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Coast  Quard  by  11,600,000.    (.Adopted,  191  to  128.) 

On  passage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) IIIIIIII 

()uorum  call. 


H.  R.  5004.  Universal  Military  Training  and  Service:  " " "*" 

On  adoption  of  substitute  providing  that  training  shall  be  provided  as  part  of  high  school  ourricutum.     (Defeated,  153  to  235  ) 
On  motion  to  recommit.     (Adopted,  236  to  162.) 

S.  3667,  establishing  daylight-saving  time  in  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1952.    On  amendment  exempting  all  Goverament  offices' aod 
departments  from  the  daylight  saving  time  provisions  and  keeping  them  on  standard  time.    (Defeated,  48  to  240V 

H.  Res.  539,  providing  authorization  by  the  Special  Committee  To  Investigate  the  Maaaacre  of  Polish  Soldiers  In  the  katyn  Forest  Dorlng 
World  War  11  to  hold  hearings  in  Europe: 

On  previous  question.     (Defeated,  104  to  156) .         „ 

On  adoption.    (Adopted,  206  to  115) !!!! "' 

Quorum  call  


Yta 

Not  Toting.i 

Not  rotioc.i 
Absent. 

Not  Tottng.i 

Not  voltoc.i 

Present. 

Prearat. 

Present. 

Present 

Yea. 

Yea. 
Yen. 

Pi 


S  2077,  transferring  (Tom  the  FBI  to  the  Civil  Service  Commiaaion  the  task  of  in  vestigating  loyalty  of  personnel  prior  to  their  being  em' 
ployed  by  the  Government  in  certain  agencies: 

On  motion  to  recommit.     (Defeated,  86  to  233.).. 

On  passage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) . II"1II  II 

Quorum  call ._.. I I!!!!"!!..""""!""! 

!!!!do!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!!I""III!"!!"IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"IIIIIiniIIIIIiri 

H.  R.  6444.  omnibus  claims  bill  for  the  relief  of  sundry  claimants.  "         **'         * 

On  amendment  striking  out  title  II.    (Defeated,  147  to  184.) 

On  amendment  deleting  claim  of  John  Fleckstein  for  compensation  due  to  physinl  injury  rwalTed  in  1913  wtaila  employed  In  the 
ice  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission  and  the  Panama  CanaL    (Adopted.  186  to  141). 
uorum  call 


S 


Res.  57H,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  7072,  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  Oflce  and  sundrr  indeoendra't'oAM  V^' 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1953.    (Adopted,  22S  to  133.)  v«-»^«^.  ouiow  «m 

Quorum  call 

H.  Res.  556,  providing  $65,000  to  send  a  committee  to  Europe  to  investigate  the  massacre  of  Polish  soldiers  in  the  KatVn  Fotmi  In  Riisrfa' 
during  World  War  II.    (Adopted,  235  to  114.)  ".uw. 


*  Absent.     Would  have  voted  "Yes"  If  present 
'  Absent.    Paired  for. 


Nay. 
Nay. 
Xaj. 


Nay. 
Nay. 

Present 


Yea. 

Nay. 

Present 

pTMeot 

Prassnt 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Prearot 
Yea. 

Present 
Nay. 


k 
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Toting  and  attendance  record,  Representative  John  W   Byr7ie$.  Eighth  Dlttriet,  WUccnsin  (82d  Cong.,  2d  scss.)— ConUntje<l 


Bon 
anil 
No. 


S 
M 


M 
S7 


DaU 


Mar.  a 


..  do  ... 


41 


a 
n 

M 
65 

M 


10 

n 


« 
m 


m 

70 
71 


73 


74 
7S 
7« 
77 


.  ds. 
Mar. 
Mv 
Mar. 


..do. 

..ds 
Mar 


...do. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
...do. 

Apr. 
...do. 


.do. 


30 
81 
82 

n 

M 
B6 

te 

87 


...do. 

...do. 
Apr. 
..do. 
Apr. 
Apr. 
..do. 

Apr. 

..do. 

Apr 

..do. 

Apr. 

...do. 

Apr. 

Apr. 


May 
May 

..do.. 

May 

..do.. 

..do.. 

..do.. 

May 
May 

..do.. 

..do.. 
...do.. 


do.. 


...do. 
...do. 
Mny 

...do. 

May 

...do- 


...do 


May 
May 

...do. 
May 
—do. 
...do. 
...do. 


Mv  38 
May  » 


80 
90 
tl 

I  Absent. 
(Absent. 


Jobs 
Jnno 


Measor*,  ijatftkm,  and  rwaR 


▼•<« 


II .  707J,  tnsklnf  am^oiwlstion*  for  the  Rteentive  0«ce  and  «ndry  Indefiendest  ••«•  sad  aiwnctas  tor  tbe  ftmr  eodtnc  June  36,  IMS: 
On  rtatm  BUMaMiii.<-ui  Uibkiiu«  U.  UMi>  Uw  nWBlHr  a<  puMk  lM>uftUt«  uiilu  t«  U  turud  in  fUc-nl  VMU-  lUU.     (Adu|>{<  d.  IV2  te  16*.).,. 
On  C««MWrl  »iii<-iKliii«ul  i<durlli4  b>  11  1  ■iltlsn  thf  flMil  iP 1  "  ""'  "" «-■■--   ....u...i.,p       (AdO|Ked.  IW  to  IM  ) 

On  nKXMKt  u>  'ftorumii  witt.  tusuuciMMM  l«  ttaK  ioul sspcaduurw  uuda  ih«  UU  Ut  tfu.\iuLM»iM*i.    (DlTistoo  vote.  lUuaov.) 

On  poMane.    (Psomq.  Toins  ▼oioi. .•..•.»•.••••..••••..•••.•.•••••••••••.••--••••••••••••.»»•-••..-••••••»-••••-•••»•»••••— •••-•••*•• 

Quorum  utii ....^............ .,^... .............................. ....... ... -.— • — - 


B.  R.  TITS,  nutktns  a{>(ir(Mirl*tinos  (or  the  r»»|iamuent  of  lolerlor  tat  the  year  eoding  June  30, 1963: 

On  aiueitduM-iit  rrdurtnc  (rum  lll^MtJitlL  Ui  |l(i.llU,U)U  tu  the  Bureau  of  MitiM.     (Adopted.  192  to  164.) 

Oil  iJnaMfe      kPMwd.  voice  vots.) — .„_.-— .„~~..-.„..... 

Quorum  rmU - .......—..-.... 

U.  K   T.>l»  n.»kin(  ftPfr^ipriaUun*  lor  tovemnMint  of  the  DWrirt  of  Colunhia  for  th«  year  aodlng  June  30.  1953: 

On  tif '1  n  t..  rf»<oTn»iilt  wKblnBtrortVinsto  reduce  hy  ia,4nn,ti00  the  Federal  Oovermaenfs  spproprtotJoii  to  the  Dtstrlct's  gcntralfond. 


14.i 


On  paaMM(r      i  i^mxil,  vo.<»>ol«>   

8.  MIfc  prov  Ming  tor  pavment  for  compnIiMry  labor  ly,  and  inhomane  traatncnt  of.  prtoooen  of  war  a*  wsll  as  the  relief  of  eertain  orKani- 

tattonsinthe  I'hilipi.me?  whict.  aid<-1  \tDen«aii»  dortog  World  War  II.     (Passed.  3K  to  0.) 
H.  li.  MU.  oo  moUoti  u>  HiHTivl  lb*  ruW  umI  pua*  LkU  luueiiduig  Lbe  Foreigii  S«rviM  buildings  Act  of  \il3C  authortxiog  the  Depart- 

Dieot  of  Kut*  k>  PxpAod  it*  hiij.iim  prucraoi  ovcraeae  ttu-ougb  the  miliialion  of  180,000,000  «f  for«4ga  credita  owed  the  United  Suics. 

<  I'aMwd.  i4i,  to  (O.  I 

do "!IIIII""^III^^."!I!^^*^^".'^.*~!!!!"^.^^TI.'^^""."^^^^"~I"I^.I^I — 


H.  Res.  SOI ,  providing  for  sonsideratioD  of  S.  1»3,  providing  for  appointment  of  23  permanent  and  4  temporary  chmtt  and  dtetrict  judges. 
(AdiUjd.  liu  to  UO;) 


Quorum 
U    Res 


nil. 


Res  MI  fivndns  s  spi«ial  mnmittee  to  coodact  an  tnvcsOfation  and  Kudy  of  tax-exempt  foondationa  and  other  comparable  ocgan- 
iiaiian.'.     (Adot>te<J,  IM  to  l.'m.  >  .     ,    ^,  .        .       ,_  ...       .        ^ 

H.  R.  ?■•.  Making  •frprwfwHUons  tor  the  DepartmecU  of  State.  Jostioe.  and  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary  tor  the  year  ending  June  », 

1953 
On  amendm«-nt  llroitinr  Unite*!  State*  Mgmmneiit.s  to  international  onrmnirAtJona,  mdading  Uie  V.  N.,  to  not  more  than  one-third 

rtf  tot.'vJ  nt'en»e«  of  mji-ti  rtnranisatjiin      (Adoi>t»-<l.  division  vote    IMtoW.l 
On  amendment  rediMnnr  t-orv  (111,066.00)  U>  »*..575.000  tU  funds  jirovWed  far  International  hilonnatlor  and  educational  activities  of 

Ihr  I  >i.;iariri,.iil     f-t      •  Ado(il«'^l.  divisliiti  \ote.  167  to  9S. ) 

On  mnerxliurtii  i>k-tiir>'  toi.«ui»»e  provxlinf  t»'s  millian  tor  ac^iuiaittOD  and  cooetrortion  of  additional  radio  (acilitiee  by  the  State 
Derwrtmenf      (A«»«>f»l«>d.  diviwon  vo«e.  Ml  to  IIS  > 

On  :iri>.i!ilf  ■  •  •  ''•<•)■   ■  I  'n.ii,  M.i,4<«i   i*  Ui  t-K'..'JVl<.i««i  ihe  amount  .ill<jwed  for  salaries  and  expenses  of  the  Immigration  and  .Natural!- 

On  anjrndni.T.i  imiui.r .  with  certain  exeeptfoni',  the  ftlhng  o<ooly  »  pereeot  of  the  vacancies  whleh  oecuf  in  the  olloes  and  bureaus, 

etc.  covered  hy  i>a<  I  ill  in  IM3.     (Adopted,  20l>  to  114.) 
On  liMH^i.     (Pif  d,  300  to  6»J — ~ — 


H.  Res.  602,  dtlng  Henry  W.  Gninetrald  for  contempt  of  Conpress.    (Adopted.  334  to  flf) 

H.  E.  TIM,  aMklM  appraprtetinrt*  (or  the  Derwtmmt  of  Detmae  and  relatevi  iixlependent  agencies  for  the  year  eodlnc  June  30. 1913. 
ImiUug  to  t46  billion  the  amount  to  be  expended  by  the  military  In  IMS.    (Adopted,  330  to  131). 


On 


hVim.  viviiiin'i^riii'iippeiBiiMoiV^  MdHlsBal  rirnitt  and  dlMrirt  )iidfss.    On  motion  to reeoniinU.    (Adopted,  MS  to  ICO). 


RBm.  an.  dirertlnr  the  C«inm»tM*  on  RdueatioD  and  Labor  to  "«>odt>ct  an  tnveatigation  of  the  Wage  BtabiHtatloo  Board.  (Adopted. 
3HIOH) 

IIH^V  modifvirir  and  exten-iinf  the  snihoritv  of  the  Poiitmester  General  to  leaw  ouarters  frir  port  otBee  purposes.  On  amendment 
te<iuuiat  tl*»>  ail  traae-parchaK  i^reemenU  be  subuittcd  to  and  approved  by  tlie  House  and  eeikaie  Committees  on  I'ublic  Harks. 
(Aisptiil.  178  to  166  ) 


incow  HnittatifirM  r«verning  the  payment  of  pension  to  certain  vetrnuis  and  ttwir  depmdents.    On 


On 


(^Mrnm  call. 

"  I! !  do"!!!!!!!!!!!"!!'!!! 

H.  R.  4387.  hMrmakut  the 

adoption  of  esMlMenre  refxirt      (Arto^ied   voiee  vote  )  

H    R    JT'^T   amending  tlie  K.doral  Tnulr  Coinrnuaion  Art  to  permit  roinlmum-prlce  agreemenU  where  nwfni,  on  an  IntrasUte  basm. 

and  wHh'fvopert  tn  Nnind  prMijrts  in  fompelttion  with  e»»ch  otiier      (Paaw<l.  divfcrtoo  vote,  196  to  10.)  ^    ^.     .         ^ 

fl    K.  43W,  i>rt)vi<ling  rvrtain  incnase.-  in  monthly  rates  of  com{>en«ation  and  pension  payable  to  veterans  and  their  dependents. 

adoption  sftnotereoce  wvsrt.    (Adopted,  voice  vote.) 
(^lonuncaU - 

"e.'J    R^'  '3o\'e«ol»minrand"i^bft*tnr'th^^  watira  within  Stirts  boundarioa  and  to  ^e 

naluntl  re>.o»irre.<i  »  ithiii  !>iich  liiM'  aixl  waierj      tCMiUreiH-e  re4.>ort  i     (A(l.>).ie<i,  247  toiiO.) 

n    R   .^T15,  the  arropd  services  psv  mt<»  bill      (Cooferenoe  report.)     (Adopted.  333  to 0  ) 1..  .^........ 

H   R  4W1.  amending  the  Fe.ler»l  Property  and  AdrolnistrsUve  ServiceB  Act  of  1»4».  anthodffng  Administrator  of  General  Services  to 
entpr  iTitM  Ifa.si -piirchas"  'j^'n-f-nKHit^  ,  ...,,,  _,. 

On  re<»iDii>iltal  to  commiltee  with  ln!>tniotJoo»  it  iH>  reported  i^ack  with  »men<lment  providing  (or  gutvmiwKMi  of  all  lease-purctiase 
aereeiurnU  involving  more  Mmn  SSo.iiW)  to  the  (  oniinillee  ou  bxpeoditureit  ui  tiie  Executive  Departmeuls  of  Ikie  liouw  and  Senate 
^  Oavs  prtor  U>  their  execuuon.     ( Ueoomoutted,  au>  to  75.) 

Oo  (■aasuge.     (Paseed.  210  to  114.) 

Qooram  ewM -- 

'8  ..TT  ntin^'th^rentiMiat^imili^i'vi^^  *^- 

an.i  U)  add  the  t  ommandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Chiefc  of  SUB.     (Pa»ed.  253  to  30.) 

^"MSTaweiKiiiM  the'8oir«'on*TVaVion  atiVD  Ad'tmtment  Act  of  1938,  respeiiing  sirriciiltnre 

sonservation  proffraas.    (Paned.  vrviee  rwte  >  .         »     j.    wi  ^      jt 

H.  «  TWO,  tasreiisint  o»d.<i»e  and  survivoni'  in.«unnce  heneflta.  preserving  ln.<«urance  rtrhts  of  permanently  and  totally  dIsRbled  indl- 
Tidiials  and  lrKT.««)ng  the  arooiitit  of  earnings  perraltteil  wlthont  loss  of  ben.flts.  On  suspension  of  rules  and  passage.  (Defeated. 
ISO  to  140,  two-tbtrds  majority  r««|Bved.) 

"h"  a,  iioiVMutuai  8«wi'ty 'Art!"On"aniMdin«Jt '^^  '(Adoiitii,  221  to  137.)  .^....-.-- 

On  ameodmenl  ci;ttinc  fund*  lor  Ask  $111  million  and  stparating  the  military  funis,  from  liie  point  4  funds.     (Adopted,  1«S  to  165.) 

On  PMwee      (Pn«sed.  246  to  100  > 

H   R  6fcil.inot>aitng  UkytrictofColnmWafntai;  /Tw.t_..^  «  ,„  loo  \ 

On  ammdmHit  axing  District  of  Cohimbk^  tax  at  4  cenU  In  Usa  of  6  cenu  Si  originally  provided  In  the  bilL    (Deleated.  84  to  1».). 

Oti  ra*«vce -- — " "■ 

Quomm  call.... 

do 

do .. 

do 


Wonrd  fnjr  rtted  "Tea"  If  prenmt. 
Pairoi  against. 


Absent 
Yea. 

y^ 

Y*«. 
Ysa. 
Plesent. 
Pisaent 

AbMHlt 

Ym. 
Ye*. 

Preeeot 

Yaa. 

Ve*. 
Yea, 

Nay. 


Present 
Present. 
Present 

Nay. 

Preaeot' 
Nay. 


Yea. 
Yen. 
Vea. 
Yea. 
Yen. 

Not  voting.' 

Prpsent. 
I*reaent. 
I>rearnt 

Not  voting.' 
Not  voting.* 

Abaent 

Absent 

Abeeot 

Not  voting.' 

Present 

Yea. 

Present 
Yea. 


Present. 
Present. 
Preseot 
Present 
Yea. 

Yea. 

Yea. 

Present. 
I'resent 
Yea. 

Yea. 


- 


YMk 


Yea. 
Preiuat 
Present 
Yea. 

Present 
Yea 


Present 

Present 

Present 

Present 

Yea. 

Yea 

Ye*. 

Nay. 

Yea. 

Present 

Presrut. 

Present 

Present 
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Voting  and  attendance  record.  Representative  John  W.  Byrnes,  Eighth  District,  Wisconsin  (82d  Cong..  2d  sess.) — Continued 


RoU 
No. 


Dat« 


92  I  June    6 

93  ...do 

•4   ...do 


OS 


Jane    0 
...do . 


90 
100 
101 
102 
108 
104 

105 
106 


97  Jane  10 

98  ...do 

...do 

Jnne  11 

...do 

...do.... 

Jane  12 
...do 


Jane  16 
June  17 


107  I  Jane  18 

108  J  Jane  19 
100     June  20 

June  23 


110 
111 


112 

113 
IM 
lU 

116 
117 

118 
119 

UO 


131 
122 
133 


124 

125 
126 
127 
128 
120 

130 
131 


132 
133 
134 

135 


Jane  24 

Jane  26 
June  26 


...do. 

...do. 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

...do 


June  27 

June  28 

...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 
...do.... 

June  30 

...do 

...do. 

...do 

July  2 
...do 


Measure,  question,  and  result 


H.  R.  7656,  authorizing  educational  and  training  allowances  and  other  benefits  comparable  to  those  granted  veterans  of  World  War  II  tor 
veterans  of  Korean  war.    On  passage.    (Paawd,  361  to  1.) 

Qaorum  call ..................~~. . — — — — -~- 

H.  R.  7005,  Mutual  Security  Act.    (Conference  report.)    (Adopted,  230  to  115.) 

Quorum  call 


▼•H 


S.  97,  authoriiinK  the  appropriation  of  $18,200,000  for  the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  facilities  (or  generating  bydroele«trie 

power  at  the  Cheatham  Dam  on  the  Cumberland  River.  Tenn.    On  passage.    (Passed,  132  to  121.) 
Quorum  caU. ............ 


.do. 


do .. 

do 


-do. 


H.  J.  Res.  477,  extending  certain  emergency  powers  until  June  30, 1953.    (.\dopted,  285  to  60) . ......... 

Quorum  call 

H.  R.  8120,  authorizing  certain  construction  at  military  and  naval  Installations  In  the  amount  of  (2,758,318.000.    On  paange.    (Pamd, 

332  to  7.) 
Quorum  call 


R.  7800,  increasing  old-age  and  survivors  insurance  benefits,  preserving  insurance  rights  of  permanently  and  totally  disabled  Indi vidnals 
and  increasing  the  amount  of  earnings  permitted  without  loss  of  benefits.    (Passed,  361  to  22.) 

m  call ..... ......... 


Quoru 
.do. 
-do. 


H.  R.  7783.  providing  an  approximate  ISperoent  increase  in  the  rates  of  statutory  awards  for  service-ccmnected  disabled  veterans  of  al 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.    ( .\dopt»'d,  voice  vote.) 
H.  R.  7405,  providing  for  a  single  supply  cataloging  and  standardization  agency  in  the  Department  of  Defense.   On  adoption  of  conference 

report.    (.Adopted,  voice  vote.) 
Quorum  call . . . 


-do. 


...do. 
..do. 


..do 

July     8 

..do.... 

...do..-. 

..do 

.do 


136  I... do. 

137  ...do. 


H.  R.  8210.  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  extending  beyond  Jtme  30,  1952.  program  for  materials,  allocation,  and  priee,  credit  and  rent 
controls: 
On  amendment  providing  for  decontrolling  materials  by  suspending  ceiling  prices  when  such  materials  are  selling  below  ceiling  prices, 
when  such  materials  are  in  surplus  or  adeciuate  supply  and  are  not  rationed.     (.Adopted.  210  to  182.1 

On  amendment  guaranteeing  the  customary  percentage  mark-ups  of  individual  wholejalers  and  retailers.    (Adopted.  231  to  164.) 

On  amendment  abclishing  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board  and  creating  new  Board  with  limited  jurisdiction,    (.\dopted,  236  to  138.).. 
On  amendment  requeeting  the  President  to  invoke  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  the  current  labor  dispute 
in  the  steel  Industry,    (.\dopted,  228  to  164.) 

On  amendment  terminating  all  wage  and  price  controls  on  July  31, 1952.    (Defeated,  151  to  244.) 

On  amendment  terminating  all  rent  control  on  Sept.  30. 1952  except  in  critical  defense  areas  or  where  local  governing  autboritiea  re<iiMat 
its  continuance.     (Adopted,  225  to  170.) 

On  passage.    (Passed,  211  to  IM.) 

H.  R.  6678,  revising  and  codifying  laws  relating  to  immigration,  naturaUiatioa  and  nationality.    On  overridinc  ttte  President's  veto. 

(Overridden,  278  to  US.* 
H.  R.  7072,  making  appropriations  for  the  Executive  OflSoe  and  sundry  independent  ofTlces  and  agencies  lor  jmr  ending  June  30,  1963. 
(Conference  report.)    On  recommittal  to  committee  of  conference  with  instructions  to  insist  on  House  limitatwo  ol  5,000  public  hotting 
units  to  be  started  in  1953  instead  of  the  compromise  flifure  of  35,000.     (Recoramitte<l.  195  to  181.) 
S.  241,  amending  the  Merchant  Marine  .\ct  of  1936  to  further  promote  the  development  and  matntenanoe  of  tb«  .\merican  merchant 

marine.    On  adoption  of  conference  report,    (.Vdopted,  voice  vote.) 
Quorum  call 


R.  8370,  making  supplemental  appropriations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1953: 

On  amendment  reducing  from  S3.273,824,750  to  $3,128,224,750  the  mutual  security  funds  for  military  aasJatanoe.    (Adopted,  173lo  167J.. 

On  passage.    (Passed,  voice  vote.) . ..., 

8.  2594,  extending  th#  Defense  Production  Act.    (Conference  rep<Ht.)    (Adopted,  194  to  142.) ] 

H.  R.  6773,  providing  for  the  further  development  of  cooperative  agricaltural  extension  work.    On  adoption  ot  eonference  report. 
(Adopted,  voice  vote.) 

H.  Res.  717  citing  Arthur  McPhauI  for  contempt  of  Congress.     (Adopted.  348  to  0.) „.>. ... 

H.  Res.  718,  citing  Saul  Cirossman  for  contempt  of  Congress.     (Adopted,  349  to  0.) .. ,, .^ 

'Quorum  call.  ' 


R.  8122,  continuing  the  existing  method  of  computing  parity  prices  for  basic  agriealtoraloommoditiea.    (Paned  aOTtolZl.)  „ 

Quotum  call 

H.  Res.  638,  authorizing  the  expenditure  of  certain  funds  for  the  expenses  of  the  Select  Committee  To  InvestNrate  Foundations  and  otbw 

comparable  organizations  exempt  from  Federal  taxation      (Adopted,  247  to  99.) 

norum  call 


S 


R.  7072,  appropriating  funds  for  independent  oflBces  for  fiscal  1953.    On  recommittal  to  committee  ot  oonterence  with  instractJona  to 
insist  on  House  limitation  relative  to  the  number  of  public  bousing  units  to  be  commended  in  1953.    (Rejected,  160  to  194  ).... 
H.  R.  5426,  relating  to  the  reserve  components  of  the  Armed  Forces.    On  adoption  of  oonference  report.    (Adopted,  voice  vote.)   .. 
uorum  call 


g" 


R.  7176.  making  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal  year  1953: 
On  recommittal  of  conference  report  to  committee  on  conference  with  instructions  to  reinsert  provisions  relatiTe  to  western  Minnesota 

power  transmission  lines.    (Rejected,  49  to  290.) 
On  ampndment  appropriating  $5,493,750  for  administrative  expenses  of  the  Trust  Territory  ol  the  Pacific  Islands  pursuant  to  the 
trusteeship  agreement,     (.\pproved,  345  to  2.) 

On  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Adopted,  voice  vote.) ............_-.—..—.-....„__..„......... ...  „ 

Quorum  call ...... ............ ......... '  '"      '" 


-do. 


138 

139 

140  I 

141  I 
1« 


..do. 
...do. 
..do. 
..do. 
do. 


143  I  July     4 


144 
145 
146 


M7 


...do  .. 

...do. 

...do 


...do. 
...do. 


H.  R.  7289,  making  appropriations  for  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Jadiciary  for  fiscal  ye»r  1963.  On  recommlttaj 
of  conference  report  to  committee  onennferencc  with  instructions  to  agree  to  Senate  amendment  barring  use  of  approprtatioiis  lor  ezpenass 
in  connection  with  participation  in  the  International  Materials  Conference.    (Recommitted,  184  to  157.)  ^^ 

Quorum  call. 


do. 

Motion  to  adjourn, 
uorum  call. 


■->^^- 


(Rejected;  138"  lo'lM.")'. 


Res.  695,  providing  for  consideration  of  H.  R.  7888,  to  create  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  of  the  Budget     (Rcjwted  135  to  173  V 

Quorum  call *»         »  •/■ 

8.  3066,  amending  the  defense  housing  laws.    On  adoption  of  conference  report.    (Adopted.  295  ioHy..'  '.. 

"uorum  call 


i' 


R   7656,  authorizing  educational  and  training  allowances  and  other  benefits  comparable  to  those  granted  veteiws  of  WorldWarll 
for  veterans  of  Korean  war.    On  adoption  of  conference  report.     (Ado;;ted.  322  to  l.i 
H.  R.  7280,  making  appropriations  for  Departments  of  State,  Jti5tice,  Commerce,  and  tfie  Judiciary  for  fiscal  year  1933: 

On  motion  to  recede  and  conciu-  with  Senate  amendment  deleting  language  tnrring  use  of  fun<ii  (or  preparation  or  prosecution  Ol  any 

suit  or  proceeding  in  any  court  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  agamst  a  State  o(  the  Union.    (Rejected.  119  to  181  ) 
On  adoption  of  conference  refwrt.    (Adopted,  voice  vote.) 


Yea. 

Present 

Yea. 

Present 

Nay. 

Prstent 

Present 

Prtssnt 

Pressnt 

Pressnt. 

Ysa. 

Prassat 

Yea. 

Pressnt 
Ysa. 

Present. 
Present 
Present 
Ysa. 

Ys*. 

Present 
Pressnt 


Tea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Yea. 
Yea. 

Tsr, 


Present 

Y«. 
Ysa. 
Nay. 
^sa. 


Yea. 

Yea. 

Ft  wit 

Yea. 

Prsssot 

Nay. 

PrsssBt 
Ysa. 

Yt*. 

Present 

Nay. 

YSIL 

Yea. 

Present. 
Pnaaot. 
Ysa. 


Presmt. 

Present 

Yea. 

Absent. 

Yea. 

Present 

Yea. 

Present 

Yea. 


Nay. 
Yea. 


AN  EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 

Of  necessity  the  report  contains  par- 
liamentary and  legislative  terms  with 
which  the  reader  may  not  be  familiar. 
An  explanation  of  some  of  these  terms 
may,  therefore,  be  helpful: 

A.  A  quonim  call  consists  of  a  calling 
of  the  roll  of  Members  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  quorum — a  majority 


of  Members — Is  present.  No  business 
may  be  conducted  when  it  is  found  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

B.  Recommittal:  Generally,  on  all  im- 
portant bills,  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  a  committee,  with  or  without  in- 
structions, is  voted  upon  by  the  House 
before  it  votes  upon  passage  of  the  bill. 
If  such  a  motion  is  adopted,  it  means 


that  the  bill  will  be  changed,  delayed, 
or  even  killed.  However,  when  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  is  accompanied  by  in- 
structions, the  vote  generally  indicates 
whether  the  Member  is  in  favor  of  or 
opposed  to  the  change  in  the  legislation 
proposed  by  the  instructions  and  does 
not  necessarily  indicate  his  position  on 
the  bill  as  a  whole.    A  motion  to  recom- 
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mlt  with  tnstnictions,  if  adopted,  does 
not  kUl  the  bill. 

C.  The  tj-pe  of  bill  can  be  determined 
by  the  letters  which  precede  its  num- 
ber. All  bills  that  originate  in  the 
House  are  designated  by  an  H;  those 
that  originate  in  the  Senate  by  an  8. 
There  are  four  main  types : 

First.  H.  R.  <S.)  desiCTiates  a  bill 
which  when  pas.sed  by  both  Houses  in 
identical  form  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, becomes  law. 

Second.  House  Joint  Resolution 
(Senate  Joint  Resolution)  designates  a 
Joint  resolution  which  must  pass  both 
Houses  and  be  signed  by  the  President 
before  becoming  law.  It  is  generally 
used  for  continuing  the  life  of  an  exist- 
ing law.  or  in  submitting  to  the  States 
a  constitutional  amendment.  In  which 
case  it  does  not  require  the  signature  of 
the  President  but  mu.'^t  be  passed  by  a 
two-thirds  majority  of  both  Houses. 

Third.  Hou.se  Concurrent  Resolution 
f Senate  Concurrent  Resolution*  desig- 
nates a  concurrent  resolution.  To  be- 
come effective  it  must  be  passed  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  President's  signature.  It  is 
used  to  take  .loint  action  which  is  purely 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress, 
Many  emergfMicy  laws  carry  the  provi- 
sion that  they  may  be  terminated  by 
concurrent  resolution,  thus  eliminating 
the  possibllit.)'  of  a  Presidential  veto. 

Fourth.  House  Resolution  (Senate 
Resolution)  designates  a  simple  resolu- 
tion of  eithe:-  body.  It  does  not  require 
approval  by  "Jie  other  body  nor  the  sig- 
nature of  the  President.  It  Is  used  to 
deal  with  natters  that  concern  one 
House  onli',  such  as  changing  rules, 
creating  special  committees,  and  so  forth. 

D  Rule:  Important  bills,  after  ap- 
proval of  tht?  cammlttee  concerned,  go 
to  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  where 
a  rule,  in  the  form  of  a  House  resolution 
(H.  Res.),  is  granted  covering  the  time 
allowed  for  debate,  consideration  of 
amendments,  and  other  parliamentary 
questions. 

E.  Conference:  Representatives  from 
both  Houses  of  Congress  meet  in  confer- 
ence to  work  out  differences  existing  In 
the  legislatlcin  as  passed  by  the  two 
bodies.  Upon  conclusion  of  their  confer- 
ence, a  report  is  submitted  to  each  House 
setting  forth  the  agreements  reached. 
Each  House  then  must  act  by  way  of 
adopting  or  rejecting  the  report  in  whole 
or  in  part. 

P  Ordering  the  previous  question:  A 
motion  to  orcer  the  previous  question,  if 
adopted,  shuts  off  further  debate  on  the 
question  before  the  House  and  prevents 
further  amendments  to  such  proposi- 
tion. 

O  A  bill  may  pas.s.  or  be  defeated,  by 
one  of  the  following  kind  of  votes: 

First.  Voice  vote:  The  Speaker  first 
asks  all  in  favor  to  say  "aye"  then  those 
opposed  to  say  "nay."  If  there  is  no 
question  as  to  the  result,  this  is  suffi- 
cient. 

Second.  Division:  If  the  result  of  the 
voice  vote  is  in  doubt,  tlie  Speaker  asks 
those  in  favor  to  stand,  tlien  those  op- 
posed to  stand.  He  counts  in  each  in- 
stance and  announces  the  result.  If  he 
is  in  doubt,  or  if  demand  is  made  by  one- 
fifth  of  a  quo:um.  then — 


Third.  Tellers  are  ordered.  A  Mem- 
ber on  each  side  of  the  question  is  ap- 
pointed as  teller,  and  they  take  their 
places  at  each  side  of  the  center  aisle. 
Those  in  favor  walk  through  and  are 
counted.  Those  opposed  do  likewise. 
The  result  settles  most  questions,  but 
any  Member,  supported  by  one-fifth  of 
a  quorum,  can  ask  for  a  roll  call.  This 
privilege  Is  guaranteed  by  the  Consti- 
tutloa 

Fourth.  Roll  calls  place  each  Member 
on  record  on  the  particular  measure  in- 
volved. Each  Member's  name  is  called, 
and  his  vote  recorded.  Roll  calls  con- 
stitute the  official  voting  record  of  the 
House. 

The  results  of  various  votes  when 
taken  by  a  division,  tellers,  or  roll  calls 
are  indicated  in  parentheses  in  the  rec- 
ord above.  The  yeas  are  shown  first; 
the  nays  la«t. 


CivU  Ri«:hts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or   NEW   JE»SET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTViS 

Saturday,  July  5,  195^^ 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
time  passes  on  it  seems  that  the  subject 
of  civil  rights  becomes  more  and  more 
confused  and  its  future  less  certain. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be.  The  basic 
purpose  of  our  Constitution  is  to  provide 
equality  of  rights  for  all  cltiiens  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed.  We  all  agree 
to  this  underlying  theory,  but,  there  are 
divergeni  views  of  a  pronounced  charac- 
ter as  to  how  it  can  or  should  be  made 
effective.  It  is  regrettable  that  there  has 
been  so  much  heat  engendered  In  the 
consideration  of  this  subject.  The  prop- 
er solution  carmot  be  reached  by  argu- 
ments ba.«ed  upon  prejudice.  There 
must  be  a  more  sane  and  sympathetic 
consideration  given  to  the  subject.  It 
would  seem  that  a  real  settlement  will 
never  be  reached  until  more  than  Up 
service  is  given  to  the  principle  involved 
by  political  leaders  regardless  of  party 
affiliation.  The  Importance  of  the  mat- 
ter to  our  national  welfare  demands 
sincerity  upon  the  part  of  both  political 
parties. 

I  believe  deeply  and  sincerely  that 
equal  opportunity  to  work  and  to  ad- 
vance in  life  should  never  be  limited  in 
any  individual  because  of  race,  religion, 
color,  or  country  of  origin.  For  this 
reason  I  have  consistently  worked  for 
PEPC  legislation  with  enforcement 
powers  and  for  other  laws  against  dis- 
crimination in  the  Federal  establish- 
ment and  in  our  respective  States. 

I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
seven  States  which  have  compulsory 
FEPC  laws  have  Republican  governors. 
Such  legislation  is  of  the  best  tradition 
of  the  party  of  Lincoln. 

During  the  last  20  years  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  in  control  of  our 
Federal  Government.  During  that  time 
It  has  been  apparent  that  the  Damo- 
cratic  Party  has  handled  the  issue  of 


civil  rights  with  duplicity  and  Insincerity.^ 
Despite  the  fact  that  it  has  had  complete 
control  during  that  time  It  has  not  de- 
livered on  its  promises.  Judging  by  past 
experience  we  must  therefore  assume 
that  it  cannot,  nor,  will  not,  perform  its 
promises  in  this  respect  in  the  future. 
It  is  plain  that  so  far  as  civil  rights  is 
concerned  the  Democratic  Party  can 
only  promise  but  cannot  achieve. 

The  Republican  Party  has  the  tradi- 
tion and  the  capacity  to  make  great 
strides  forward  in  Federal  laws  against 
discrimination  and  as  a  member  of  that 
party  I  pledge  my  best  efforts  toward  the 
attainment  of  that  objective. 


Talk  Given  by  Gregg  C.  MacDonald 
Before  Rotary  Club  of  Seattle,  April  2, 
1952 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  Gregg  C. 
MacDonald,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  Is  a  rather 
typical  young  businessman  who  is  be- 
ginning to  take  an  interest  in  public  af- 
fairs and  questions.  He  recently  offered 
his  judgment  on  some  current  public 
questions  to  the  Seattle  Rotary  Club.  My 
desire  is  to  encourage  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  others  like  him  to  participate  in 
things  political,  and,  for  this  reason,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  Mr.  Mac£)onald's  Seattle  Rotary 
Club  speech  be  printed  in  the  Appendix 

of  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recced, 
as  follows: 

President  Darrah,  members  of  Rotary,  and 
guests,  there  are  a  lot  of  people  in  tbe  United 
States  who  apparently  feel  it  Is  F>er:ectly 
aU  right  to  forget  atxjut  flghtlng  battles  to 
win,  and  Instead  only  fight  to  hold  the  enemy 
back.  Those  sanoe  people  also  apparently 
feel  Ifs  all  right  to  spend  practically  iin- 
lUnited  amounts  of  money  here  and  abroad, 
even  If  it  staggers  our  economy.  They  also 
feel  it's  all  right  to  curb  the  press  so  that 
the  military  and  Government  may  attain  cer- 
tain objectives  unhampered  by  public  criti- 
cism, and  there  are  those  who  believe  the 
United  Nations  is  a  pure  and  Innocent  peace- 
making organization  whoee  aims  are  so  high 
and  genuine  and  good  for  us  that  we  should 
push  our  own  Constitution  aside  and  rush 
with  open  arms  to  embrace  the  U.  N.  spon- 
sored Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In  a 
sense,  those  people  are  Just  as  much  an 
enemy  of  yours  and  mine  as  Stalin  and  the 
Kremlin. 

Why  do  we  have  people  like  that  In  the 
United  States?  Why  do  some  of  you  here 
today  toy  with  some  of  those  ideas?  VlTien 
I  think  of  a  young  man's  future,  these  ques- 
tions always  come  up,  and  here  Is  a  glimpse 
of  how  my  thinking  goes: 

When  the  United  States  was  Just  getting 
under  way  back  in  1776  and  It  came  time  to 
shed  some  blood  for  our  Independence,  every- 
one had  to  pick  up  a  gun  or  a  pitchfork  and 
go  to  war — everyone  staked  his  life  on  inde- 
pendence and  a  free  life.  That  made  free- 
dom valuable.  Now,  when  we  get  into  a  war 
It's    the   young    man    who   stakes   his   life. 
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Even  with  World  War  I  and  World  War  11 
Just  past,  there  are  not  many  people  In  this 
room  who  have  been  backed  to  the  wall 
where  It  was  a  "fight  for  your  life"  situa- 
tion— you  would  have  fought  if  necessary, 
but  you  didn't,  so  you  really  havent  experi- 
enced the  frustration  Involved  In  staking 
your  life  on  an  older  man's  Judgment.  You 
see  what  I  mean?  Men  like  you  make  the 
decisions  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  we  young 
men  have  no  voice,  or  at  least  very  little 
voice,  in  those  decisions  that  really  amounts 
to  anything. 

We  are  not  cowards — we  are  willing  to  put 
ourselves  right  out  In  the  front  lines  any 
time,  providing  our  goal  is  to  whip  the  enemy 
and  thus  guarantee  the  enemy  isn't  going  to 
take  over  at  home.  But,  since  before  1940 
the  enemy  has  been  taking  over  at  home, 
and  one  of  the  reasons  he  has  been  able  to 
worm  his  way  in  is  that  freedom  to  many, 
many  people — and  that  Includes  most  of 
you — has  lost  some  of  its  value  or  dearness. 
It  has  been  some  time  since  you  had  to  think 
about  you-  life  and  this  freedom  or  death 
proposition,  so  the  enemy  has  crept  in  in 
the  form  of  socialism,  communism,  squan- 
dering money  in  foreign  countries,  subscrib- 
ing to  the  United  Nations,  and  a  whole  list 
of  things — none  of  which  bother  you  very 
much  now.  Your  life  and  my  life  may  or 
may  not  be  at  stake  today,  but  your  way 
and  my  way  of  life  very  definitely  Is  in 
danger. 

Plato,  the  great  philosopher,  once  said, 
"The  penalty  for  the  lack  of  interest  in  poli- 
tics is  to  be  governed  by  one  less  capable 
than  yourself." 

If  we  young  men  show  from  here  on  the 
same  lack  of  interest  in  politics  many  of  you 
men  have  shown  in  the  last  20  years,  then 
we  haven't  a  chance  for  a  future  as  good  as 
yours  has  turned  out.  A  few  of  you  have 
done  a  good  Job  of  taking  your  turn  at  the 
wheel  as  an  American  citizen.  You've  been 
busy  in  youth  work,  politics,  and  other  things 
besides  your  private  business  which  are  nec- 
essary for  our  community — but  the  majority 
of  you  are  Just  sitting,  waiting  for  "George 
to  do  it."  Some  of  you  have  to  be  needled 
into  registering  to  vote;  you  say  to  yoiu- 
selves  you  wouldn  t  touch  politics  with  a 
10-foot  pole:  and  you  are  always  getting 
caught  telling  the  gang  at  the  club  what 
some  other  fellow  should  be  doing  to  raise 
money  for  the  coming  campaign,  for  Instance, 
without  thinking  you  are  Just  too  lazy  or 
haven't  the  nerve  to  get  out  and  plug,  too. 
Here  you  are,  running  your  business  with 
permission  of  the  Government.  Harry  Tru- 
man and  his  gang  pulling  a  blanket  of  so- 
cialism over  us,  tax  dollars  going  down  the 
drain.  Ideas  being  spawned  In  the  U.  N.  or- 
ganization which  very  seriously  threaten  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States — and  still 
you  sit. 

We  are  not  going  to  level  any  criticism 
without  suggesting  what  can  be  done  to  help, 
so  listen  for  suggestions  as  we  go  along. 

Right  here  Id  like  to  register  a  disappoint- 
ment. You  all  know  Senator  Cain.  I'll  vote 
for  him,  and  most  of  you  probably  will,  too. 
come  election  day  next  November.  But  Harrt 
Cain  is  getting  a  reputation  for  being  a  man 
who  says  nothing  in  a  lot  of  words.  He 
makes  a  very  flne-soundlng  speech,  but  he 
doesn't  very  often  say  anything  of  value.  He 
Is  not  alone  on  that — there  are  a  number 
of  Senators  who  do  the  same  thing. 

You  know,  when  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  gets  up  before  a  representative  group 
of  American  businessmen  like  you  to  give  a 
talk.  I  kind  of  hope  he'll' tell  us  what's  cook- 
ing in  Washington  that  affects  business  that 
Isn't  in  the  newspapers  and  magazines — or 
maybe  a  little  something  interesting  on  At- 
torney General  McGrath  or  Newbold  Morris, 
or  what  about  the  Federal  Government's 
us\irpatlon  of  authority  over  our  own  State  in 
the  Cowlitz  River  Dam  dispute  and  the  tide- 
lands  situation.  Is  our  own  Federal  Govern- 
ment going  to  push  us  around  more  and  more 
out  here?     What  are  the  signs  and  trends? 


And  what  Is  he  going  to  do  about  them? 
Does  he  want  us  to  help  to  do  something? 
How  does  he  feel  about  the  U.  N.?  And  you'd 
think  the  propositions  coming  t>efore  oiu: 
Congress  involving  the  U.  N.  would  be  some- 
thing he'd  know  a  lot  more  about  than  we  do. 
For  a  fellow  like  Cain,  who  has  been  sort  of 
a  Senator  at  large  for  the  last  5 '/a  years,  the 
U.  N.  would  be  a  gx)d  one  for  him  to  work  on. 

We  make  this  charge  and  we  challenge  any 
of  you  or  anybody  in  the  United  Nations  Or- 
ganization, to  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  it 
Is  a  false  charge.  That  charge  is:  The  United 
Nations  and  its  UNESCO  and  Covenant  on 
Human  Rights  will  not  be  able  to  create  a 
one-world  government  unless  we  in  the 
United  States  scrap  our  Constitution.  We 
young  men  stand  before  you  and  say  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  has  to 
come  first  and  the  United  Nations  second. 
If,  to  preserve  our  Constitution,  we  have  to 
pull  out  of  the  United  Nations  then  let's 
pull  out.  We  hoi)e  those  in  charge  will  have 
the  nerve  to  quit  the  United  Nations  before 
our  Constitution  is  pressed  to  the  point  of 
collapse. 

There  are  two  bills  coming  up  tjefore  Con- 
gress which  are  very  important: 

1.  Senate  Resolution  130,  which  would  ban 
treaties  and  executive  agreements  aflectlng 
the  rights  of  Ami;rican  citizens.  This  has  to 
do  with  article  6  of  our  Constitution.  One 
of  the  main  sponsors  is  Senator  BaicKn,  of 
Ohio. 

2.  House  Resolution  5080,  to  rescind  and 
revoke  membership  of  the  United  Slates  In 
the  United  Nations  and  the  specialized  agen- 
cies thereof,  Rspresentative  John  T.  Wood, 
of  Idaho,  is  the  main  sponsor  of  this  one. 

Following  Frank  Holman's  talk,  we  got 
interested  and  tcwk  a  little  deeper  look  at 
the  U.  N.  and  its  ramifications.  We  would 
like  to  impress  on  you  a  discovery  or  two 
that  we  made. 

UNESCO,  the  United  Nations  Educational. 
Scienriflc,  and  Cultural  Organization,  is  an 
organization  reported  in  the  Congressional 
Reccbd  by  the  Honorable  John  T.  Wood,  of 
Idaho,  to  be  a  subversive  association  which 
Is  consciously  furthering  a  campaign  cal- 
culated to  pervert  the  teaching  profession 
of  the  country  and  so  destroy  the  worth  and 
Integrity  of  America's  first  bulwark  of  free- 
dom— our  tax-8iipp>orted  schools.  It  makes 
a  direct  attack  on  what  we  teach  our  kids 
at  home.  I'll  quote  from  Representative 
Wood's  report  and  from  book  V.  pages  58  and 
60 — that's  UNESCO's  book: 

"As  we  have  pointed  out  It  is  frequently 
the  family  that  Infects  the  child  with  ex- 
treme nationalism.  The  school  should, 
therefore,  use  the  means  described  earlier  to 
combat  family  attitudes  that  favor  Jingoism 
(or  overpatriotUjn) ." 

The  earlier-described  methods  are  partly 
set  forth  in  thi;  following  quotation  from 
Representative  Wood's  report: 

"The  teacher  Is  to  begin  by  eliminating 
any  and  all  worcs.  phrases,  descriptions,  pic- 
tures, maps,  classroom  material,  or  teaching 
methods  of  a  sort  causing  his  pupils  to  feel 
or  express  a  particular  love  for,  or  loyalty  to. 
the  United  States  of  America.  Children  ex- 
hibiting such  prejudice  as  a  result  of  prior 
home  Influences  (which  UNESCO  calls  the 
outgrowth  of  the  narrow  family  spirit)  are 
to  be  dealt  an  abundant  measure  of  counter- 
propaganda  at  the  earliest  possible  age." 

In  answer  to  the  question  of  "How  can  a 
treaty  change  oiu-  form  of  government  from 
a  Republic  to  a  completely  socialized  form?" 
All  that  Is  needed  is  for  the  Declaration  of 
Human  RighU  to  be  incorporated  into  a 
treaty  and  ratified  by  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 
ate present  and  voting — since  treaties  be- 
come the  supreme  law  of  our  land  under  ar- 
ticle 6  of  our  Constitution.  We  can  probably 
protect  ourselves  on  this  if  Senate  Resolution 
No,  130 — that's  the  Brlcker  bill — is  passed. 

You  must  remember  everyone  stampeded 
toward  the  U.  N.  because  it  was  the  organ- 
ization that  held  out  the  magic  word  "peace." 


Since  we  ratified  our  membership  In  1945 
these  things  have  spawned — Just  remember 
that — we  went  for  it  without  knowledge  of 
such  things  as  UNESCO  and  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights. 

I  would  like  to  read  from  the  Declaration 
of  Human  Bights  as  currently  sponsored  by 
the  U.  N. 

Article  22  says  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  social  security. 

Article  23  says  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  Just  and  favorable  conditions  of  work  and 
the  protection  from  unemployment  and  the 
right  to  J\ist  and  favorable  remuneration. 
Article  24  says  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  food,  clothing,  housing,  and  medical  car*, 
and  necessary  social  services,  and  the  right 
of  secwity  in  the  event  of  unemployment, 
sickness  disability,  widowhood  or  old  age. 

Another  article  says  everyone  has  the  right 
to  work,  but  It  doesn't  say  they  have  to 
work  to  enjoy  these  rights. 

Article  25  says  that  everyone  has  the  right 
to  education  and  that  education  shall  b« 
directed  to  the  full  development  of  the  hu- 
man personality  and  to  the  strengthening  of 
respect  for  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms.  In  other  words,  education  In  the 
future  shall  be  an  instrumentality  for  prop- 
agandizing the  citizens  of  America  and  the 
world  toward  accepting  a  collectlvlst  society. 
The  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights  has  provided  that  higher  education 
shall  be  equally  accessible  to  all  on  th« 
basis  of  merit.  The  draft  Covenant  on  Hu- 
man Rights,  article  28.  clause  5.  adds  that 
higher  education  shall  be  made  progres- 
sively free.  According  to  William  Fleming, 
chairman  of  Political  Science  at  Rlpon  Col- 
lege. Wis.,  and  written  In  the  American 
Bar  Association  Journal  for  October  1951: 
"The  adoption  of  the  covenant,  of  course, 
would  mean  the  end  of  education  as  we  have 
it  in  America  today.  The  private  liberal 
arts  colleges.  Important  bulwarks  of  th« 
free  world  in  the  struggle  agaln&t  commu- 
nism and  totalitarianism,  would  be  driven 
away  from  the  American  scene  which  so  sig> 
nificantly  has  been  shaped  by  these  great 
institutions." 

Not  only  will  our  form  of  Government  b« 
changed  by  such  a  treaty  If  passed,  but  w« 
win  be  committed  to  financing  this  •oclal< 
Istlc  form  of  government  for  the  world — %» 
stated  In  article  22.  to  the  effect  that  the 
"social  security  to  which  everyone  is  entitled 
Is  to  be  achieved"  through  national  effort 
and  International  cooperation,  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  organization  and  resourcea 
Of  each  state.  I'd  like  to  (K'lnt  out  that  w* 
In  the  United  Sutes  have  6  percent  of  the 
land  area,  7  percent  of  the  population,  and 
50  percent  of  the  production. 

Now  our  own  Constitution  specifically  de- 
nies an  alien  the  right  to  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President.  This  safeguard  could 
be  nullified  by  article  22,  which  sutes  that 
"everyone  has  the  right  to  equal  access  to 
public  service  in  his  country."  However 
loose  the  language  incorporated  in  a  treaty 
as  a  means  of  furthering  peace  between  coun- 
tries, such  a  treaty  liecomes  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land  when  ratified,  and  we  would 
then  have  no  legal  right  for  refxislng  anyone 
the  right  to  become  President  of  the  United 
States. 

similarly,  all  of  o\ir  immigration  laws  could 
be  wiped  out  by  article  14,  section  1,  which 
provides  that  everyone  has  the  right  to 
seek  and  enjoy  the  other  countries'  asylum 
from  persecution.  Anyone  with  the  price 
of  a  boat  ticket  could  come  to  America,  and 
we  could  not  stop  him. 

Article  13  of  the  Covenant  on  Human 
Rlghte  says:  "Everyone  shall  have  the  right 
to  freedom  of  thought,  conscience,  and  re- 
ligion," but  part  2  of  article  13  says:  "Free- 
dom to  manifest  one's  religion  or  beliefs 
shall  be  subject  only  to  such  limitations  as 
are  pursuant  to  law  and  are  reasonable  and 
necessary    to    protect    public    safety,    order, 
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health,  or  moral.*  or  tb«  fundamental  rights 
and  freedom  cf  others." 

The  first  amendment  to  our  United  States 
Constitution  expressly  provides  that:  "Con- 
gress shall  makr  no  law  respecting  an  es- 
t&blUhment  of  i-ellglon,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercl£e  the-eof."  At  a  time  when  the 
expression  and  t^acbtng  of  the  belief  In  God 
is  restricted  to  the  emaliest  land  area  of 
the  world  in  the  past  hundred  years,  we  are 
confronted  with  a  concept  of  freedon>  of  re- 
ligion embracing  the  free  tise  of  limitations 
which  seem  rej.sonable  and  neoeesary  by 
the  g<r»emment  In  power.  The  people  of 
the  United  et«t>w  are  a^ked  to  approve  re- 
atrlctlons  for  otMrs  which  the  authors  say 
will  not  apply  U>  us.  How  do  we  know  that 
they  won't?  The  persecuted  people  of  any 
religious  group  under  the  Soviet  control 
Bhall  be  assured  that  such  persecutions  are 
legal  and  proper  under  a  Covenant  on  Human 
Rights,  because  the  party  in  power  deems 
that  public  sxifety  end  order  demands  such 
protection. 

Article  14.  pirt  1,  erf  the  Covenant  on 
Human  RtghU  lays  that  "Everyone  has  the 
right  to  hold  opiulooe  wltliout  interference"; 
pATt  2  says.  "E\eryone  shall  have  the  right 
to  freedom  of  etpression.  "  In  other  words, 
complete  freedom  of  speech,  press,  radio,  or 
any  other  medlu  of  his  choice. 

But  the  third  part  of  article  14  eavs  that 
this  freedom  of  the  press  carries  duties  and 
j-esponsibllltles.  and  therefore  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  certain  .Deaal'Uea — liabilities  and  re- 
strictions— whlcb  are  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  national  security,  public  order, 
aafety.  health  O"  mcrals.  or  the  rights,  free- 
doms, or  repntitlons  of  others. 

The  first  arawidment  to  our  United  States 
Constitution  provides  that  "Congress  shall 
make  no  law  •  •  •  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech  cr  of  the  press  " 

But.  under  a  llcle  2  of  the  covenant  on 
Human  Rights  :t  Is  provided  that:  "In  case 
of  a  state  of  emergency  proclaimed  by  the 
authorities,  a  itate  may  take  measures  to 
preeerye  freedom  of  speech  and  the  press." 
In  other  word?,  the  whole  right  to  freedom 
of  speech  and  o:  the  pren  may  be  suspended 
when  a  state  of  emergency  is  olllclaUy  de- 
clared by  the  authorttlea  In  power.  We  have 
lived  in  a  state  of  offlclaliy  declared  emer- 
gencies frequen.ly  during  the  past  20  years, 
and  are  still  doing  so. 

If  this  Coren  »nt  Is  ratified  by  the  United 
States  Senate,  he  President  could  close  all 
Of  the  newspapers  in  the  United  States,  or 
such  of  those  and  in  such  places  as  he 
thoiight  wise  *.(>  cloee. 

Kow.  senUemeu.  our  look  Into  the  V.  N.  Is 

Cfrtalnly  a  most  superficial  one,  but  look  at 

what  Is  juBt  under  the  crust.     For  my  money, 

I  want  no  part  of  It.     I  believe  In  my  family. 

my  busLneea:  and  my  oountry — and  so  do  you. 

And  from  what  I  have  seen  thus  far.  the  U.  N. 

Influrnce  will  :nost  certainly  destroy  thoM 

things  as  we  no*  know  them  and  want  them. 

In  concIujciOE  and  In  sumnuu-y: 

1.  We   6U;;)re£i  you   wake   up  and  take  an 

active  part  in  p::nics,  from  your  local  school 

board  to  the  Pr«:rtency  of  the  United  States. 

2    We  ruggest  you  adopt  the  attitude  of 

"mori?  work  an-l  lees  talk  *•     Politics,  youth. 

Churches,  and  -iharltlea  need  a  hand. 

S.  Remember  young  men  tend  to  shy 
away  from  po.itical  machines.  We  think 
you  should  be  leery  of  them.  too. 

4.  We  should  start  after  our  Senators  and 
Representatives  In  Washington.  D.  C.  to 
make  sure  they  are  aware  of  the  United  Na- 
tions" trap. 

5.  Ninety-nil  e  percent  of  onr  people  are 
Completely  unliiformed  about  the  one-world 
government,  as  avKicsored  by  the  United  Na- 
tions. A  campaign  should  be  launched  at 
tho  grass-roots  .evei  to  present  the  whole  pic- 
ture and  bring  out  the  dangers  In  the  fine 
print. 

8.  The  United  States  ODnstltutlon  must 
not  be  watered  down  to  fit  the  whims  of  the 
U.  N.     Rather,  It  should  be  strengthened  tf 


neoes&ary  to  wtthstand  any  ulterior  foreign 
Influence  and  the  U.  N. 

7.  We  must  discipline  ourselves  to  care  for 
our  liberties,  or  they  will  slowly  disappear. 

8.  We  young  men  are  ready  and  willing  to 
take  on  the  never-ending  Job  of  preparing  a 
Tuture  for  ourselves  and  for  the  next  gen- 
eration— end  while  there  Is  still  some  time 
left  for  you,  we'd  like  to  have  your  help. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


DeiBocratk    Party   Hm   Tre«ie<I   ?oUtid 
Mod  lU  Pcvple  With  Great  hjnstke 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLYERTON 

or  mrw  jesset 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5, 19S2 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
has  been  very  disappointing  to  me  to 
realize  the  extent  to  which  the  adminls- 
tration  In  control  of  our  Government  has 
Ignored  the  injustices  that  have  been 
meted  out  to  Poland  by  Soviet  Russia. 
This  attitude  upon  Uie  part  of  our  Gov- 
enunent  has  been  unfair,  unjust,  and  In- 
human. 

The  administration  frtwn  the  time  that 
Russia  became  an  ally  of  ours  in  World 
War  II,  has  neglected  to  give  any  con- 
sideration to  Poland  and  its  people.  It 
has  seemed  to  take  the  position  that  it 
■was  more  important  for  use  to  retain 
Russia  as  an  ally  than  to  see  that  the 
principles  of  right  and  justice  were  ob- 
served by  Russia  in  its  treatment  of  Po- 
land. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  alleged 
Justification  for  this  neglect  of  Poland 
by  us  during  the  war,  and  I  do  not  con- 
sider there  ever  was  any  justification  for 
such  at  any  time,  yet,  there  is  absolutely 
no  justification  or  reason  for  our  con- 
tinually ipnoring  its  claims  since  the  war 
was  ended. 

For  years,  durinc;  and  after  the  war, 
Russia  has  treated  Poland  and  its  people 
as  vassals  and  servants.  It  has  sotitrht 
In  every  way  possible  to  crush  the  spirit 
of  liberty  and  freedom  that  has  been 
uppermost  in  the  breasts  of  the  Polish 
people  for  centuries  of  time. 

Our  Nation,  through  the  policies 
adopted  by  the  administration  leaders, 
has  refused  to  give  any  aid  to  the  deserv- 
ing Poles.  All  that  this  heroic  people 
have  had  from  administration  leaders 
has  been  lip  service,  but  nothing  substan- 
tial. This  attitude  upon  the  part  of  our 
Government  officials  is  not  understand- 
able, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
for  more  than  a  score  of  years  the  Polish 
citizens  of  this  country  have  in  general 
supported  the  Democratic  Party.  Such 
being  the  case  we  must  admit  they  have 
been  given  shabby  treatment  In  return 
for  their  year-ln  and  year-out  loyalty  to 
the  party  in  power. 

'Th\s  unjust  and  Inhuman  treatment 
was  never  more  plainly  shown  than  In 
the  failure  and  refusal  of  our  Govern- 
ment to  charge  Russia  with  the  respon- 
sibility* of  having  unlawfully  and  inhu- 
manly executing  upward  of  15,000  loyal 
Polish  ofTlcers  In  the  spilng  of  1940.  and 
burying  their  bodies  at  Katyn  Forest,  lo- 


cated about  500  miles  south  and  -vest  of 
Moscow  In  an  isolated  sectioii. 

The  Germans  and  the  Japanese  were 
brought  to  trial,  and  the  guilty  punished 
for  their  cruelties  committed  against  tha 
law  of  nations  ehiring  tbe  war.  Notwith- 
staading  our  State  Department  and  our 
military  Intelligence  had  indisputabla 
evidence  of  the  atroctttes  oofwmitted  by 
the  Russians  at  Katyn  Forest,  yet  not 
even  a  protest  was  made  by  any  official 
of  our  Govermnent.  Why?  Nor  was  any 
effort  made  before  the  bar  of  interna- 
tional justice  at  Nuremberg,  <k'  elsewhere, 
to  h(dd  Russia  reaponsihle  for  this  proven 
atrocity  that  involved  the  lives  of  ISjOOO 
or  more  loyal  officers  of  the  Poiish  Army 
who  bad  been  taken  prisoDfers.  including 
numerous  priests  who  were  chaplains  in 
the  Polish  Army.  Again.  I  ask.  why? 
Furthermore,  the  Democratic  adoftinis- 
tratioo  was  not  satisfied  to  only  with- 
hold charges  against  Russia  but  it  took 
every  possible  means  of  hiding  and  de- 
stroying the  evidence  against  Russia  that 
had  been  presented  to  it  and  that  proved 
the  guilt  of  Russia.  Why?  Again,  with 
added  emphasis.  I  ask,  why? 

To  otir  amazement  and  astonishmei^ 
we  have  come  to  realize  that  communism 
had  its  agents  at  work  in  our  Govern^ 
ment.  even  m  the  policy-making  depart- 
ments of  government.  But  did  anyone 
realize  that  the  influence  of  these  un- 
faithful officials  ^('as  such  that  they  eould 
keep  an  atrocity  of  the  magnitude  of  that 
committed  at  Katyn  Forest  from  even 
being  given  publicity,  much  less  prevent 
any  protest  or  charge  by  our  Nation 
against  Soviet  Russia  as  the  perpetrator 
of  this  vile  crime  against  hberty-tovios 
Poles? 

During  tbe  last  session  o^  Congress 
when  some  of  the  details  of  this  atrociooi 
case,  by  some  means  or  other,  came  into 
possession  of  some  of  our  Members,  there 
was  an  immediate  demand  for  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  matter.  I  voted  for 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  with  full 
authority  to  mako  a  complete  investiga- 
tion. The  resolution  was  adopted.  The 
committee  has  already  done  a  splendid 
job,  although  haiMiicapped  by  official  op- 
position in  the  aidQunistratlon  and  un- 
willingness to  give  any  substantial  as- 
sistance. 

The  facts  as  developed  by  ccHnmittee 
hearings  both  here  and  in  Europe  show 
a  case  that  excels,  if  possible,  the  atroci- 
ties alleged  to  liave  been  committed  by 
the  Nazis  at  Dachau  and  Buchenwald. 

The  whole  sordid  story  has  been  pub^ 
lished  in  a  repcn-t  issued  by  the  c<xnmit- 
tee,  and  also  set  forth  in  ciear,  logical* 
and  convincing  form  in  an  article  en- 
titled "Truth  About  tJhe  Katyn  Massacre." 
by  Arthur  Bliss  Lane,  former  United 
States  Ambassador  to  Poland,  as  told  to 
the  editors  of  the  American  Legion 
magazine. 

The  article  by  former  Ambassador  Lano 
opens  with  the  startling  statement; 

In  1040  StaUn's  guuraec  slaucbtered  15,000 
Pollaii  ofll^ers.  Because  of  mysterious  Influ- 
ences In  this  cotintry.  the  facts  about  this 
Red  atrocity  have  beeu  kept  from  most  Amer- 
icana. 

What  could  be  more  direct  or  more 
challenging?  Is  it  any  wonder  that,  as 
the  details  of  this  atrocious  massacre  are 
becoming  known  to  our  Polish  citizen^ 
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they  are  demanding  to  know  why  our 
present  Government  oflQcials  have  not 
done  anything  about  it?  Nor  is  it  any 
wonder  that,  because  of  the  failure  of 
those  officials  to  make  any  satisfactory 
^  answer,  that  Polish  citizens  throughout 
-  the  country  are  withdrawing  their  alle- 
giance to  the  Democratic  Party? 

The  facts  of  the  unpunished  crime  at 
KatjTi  Forest,  as  revealed  in  the  article 
by  Ambassador  Lane,  go  back  12  years 
to  the  spring  of  1940  and  are  as  follows: 

The  Kremlin  a  few  months  earlier,  in 
a  treacherous  instant  that  suited  Stalin 
and  his  Politburo,  had  broken  all  Its 
treaties  with  Poland,  attacked  the  Polish 
people  from  the  rear  while  they  were 
trying  to  defend  their  country  from  the 
Nazi  invaders.  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  a 
temporary  alliance,  had  divided  Poland 
and  each  taken  a  half.  The  very  Soviet 
general.  Timoshenko,  who  had  publicly 
pledged  the  Poles  friendship,  and  rescue 
from  the  Nazis,  was  the  man  who  com- 
manded the  invasion.  Molotov  In  the 
Kremlin  and  Timoshenko  in  Poland,  had 
issued  their  notorious  order  of  the  day 
that,  as  of  October  1939.  "Poland  ceases 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state." 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
Polish  officers  and  soldiers,  including  12 
generals.  250  colonels,  500  majors,  2,000 
captains,  and  over  5,000  young  lieuten- 
ants, together  with  some  7.000  selected 
Polish  NCO  technicians,  were  rounded  up 
in  Poland  as  prisoners  of  the  Kremlin 
and  deported,  like  cattle,  far  into  Russia. 

Into  3  of  the  100  Polish  prisoner-of- 
war  camps  in  the  frigid  Russian  interior 
all  Polish  officers  were  collected  and  con- 
centrated. These  sites  were  then  re- 
moved by  Stalin  from  the  Red  Army's 
command  and  placed  under  Beria  and 
his  Soviet  secret  police — the  notorious 
NKVD.  During  the  blizzardy  winter  of 
1939-40  we  know  that  Camp  Kozielsk 
contained  4,500  Polish  officers.  Camp 
Strabielsk  3.920  officers,  and  Camp  Os- 
tashkov  6  900  officers.  In  these  camps 
the  Kremlin's  Beria,  under  Vishinsky 
and  Molotov.  installed  his  most  efficient 
Interrogators,  photographing  each  officer 
front  and  side,  fingerprinting  him,  and 
compiling  a  life  dossier  of  each  captive 
and  his  Polish  family.  These,  as  has 
been  well  said,  were  the  very  flower  of 
Polish  intellectual  and  military  patri- 
otism— and  Beria  had  the  job  of  blight- 
ing them. 

"Poland  no  longer  exists,  and  never 
will  exist  again,"  the  NKVD  specialists 
kept  repeating,  as  they  tried  many  de- 
vices for  turning  Polish  patriots  Into 
Polish  quislings.  It  Is  an  everlasting 
monument  to  all  Polish  people  that,  after 
five  terrible  months  of  Communist  In- 
doctrination techniques  in  these  special 
camps,  B  ria  had  obtained  only  20  of 
the  officers  as  even  quisling  candidates. 

In  March  1940,  Stalin,  through  Molo- 
tov. through  Vishinsky— in  that  chain 
of  brutal  command — sent  Beria  a  Krem- 
lin order;  He  was  to  liquidate  the  ada- 
mant Polish  officers  as  quickly  and  as 
secretly  as  possible.  With  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Polish  officers,  Stalin  added, 
would  also  be  liquidated,  throughout 
Poland,  "the  whole  apparatus  of  the 
bourgeois  Polish  state,  leaving  not  one 
stone  or  skeleton  for  the  future." 


Between  April  3  and  May  12,  1940, 
the  three  special  NKVD  camps  were 
evacuated  of  all  Polish  officers.  Those 
from  the  Kozielsk  camp  were,  we  know, 
packed  in  long  trains,  and  sent  through 
Smolensk  to  an  isolated  railroad  station 
at  Gniezdovo.  Here  they  were,  around 
the  clock,  unloaded,  day  and  night, 
30  or  more  to  a  van  load,  and  driven 
into  a  deep  NKVD-guarded  forest.  The 
officers  did  not  know  where  they  were 
being  taken.  Some  NKVD  officials  Jo- 
vially fooled  them  Into  believing  they 
were  being  freed.  Prom  diaries  found 
later  on  their  bodies  some  of  the  officers 
really  thought  they  were  being  liberated, 
that  soon  they  would  be  back  in  Poland, 
with  their  families  once  again. 

This  evil  forest  of  Katyn,  550  miles 
west  by  south  of  Moscow,  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Dnieper  River,  had,  since 
1934,  been  entirely  Isolated  from  ordi- 
nary Russians.  Beria  of  the  Moscow 
Kremlin  was  its  master.  Within  it  he 
had  his  notorious  little  castle,  overlook- 
ing the  Dnieper,  a  bestial  hunting  lodge 
where  senior  NKVD  officials  indulged 
themselves  in  lust  and  murder.  For 
many  years,  prior  to  1940,  It  has  been 
the  Kremlin's  secret  burial  place  to 
which  Russians  who  displeased  the  Polit- 
buro were  taken,  never  to  be  seen  again 
by  their  families  or  friends. 

Into  the  forest  of  Katyn  some  15.000 
Polish  officers  were  taken  that  terrible 
spring  of  1940.  Beria's  NKVD  execu- 
tioners did  their  Moscow-ordered  jobs 
With  swift  precision;  group  by  group  the 
captive  Poles  were  led  to  the  brinks  of 
great,  deep  pits,  larger  than  our  swim- 
ming pools,  and  shot  through  the  backs 
of  their  heads  by  Beria's  pistol  experts. 
In  most  cases  only  one  inexpensive  bul- 
let was  necessary,  shot  into  the  officer's 
neck,  piercing  his  skull,  and  exploding 
where  his  hairline  and  forehead  met. 

Frequently,  but  not  always,  the  Polish 
officer's  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back 
with  special  twine  and  with  a  peculiar 
knot  that  tightened  Into  flesh  if  any 
attempt  to  free  the  hands  was  made. 

Into  the  prepared  excavations.  30  by 
50  yards  in  area  and  sometimes  18  feet 
deep,  the  murdered  Polish  officers  were 
placed  in  layers,  heads  in  each  layer 
lying  on  top  of  legs  and  feet  of  the 
corpses  below.  Into  just  one  of  these 
Soviet  graves  the  Kremlin's  executioners 
packed  the  bodies  of  2  generals,  12  col- 
onels. 50  lieutenant  colonels,  165  majors. 
440  captains,  542  first  lieutenants.  930 
second  lieutenants,  and  146  military  doc- 
tors. Then  they  covered  over  the  exca- 
vation, stomped  down  the  sandy  loam, 
and  replanted  it  with  pine  and  spruce 
saplings.  As  fast  as  one  mass  grave  W£is 
packed  and  disguised,  another  was 
waiting. 

Thus  the  Soviets  massacred  the  cap- 
tive flower  of  Poland's  virile  manhood  in 
one  gigantic,  bestial  crime.  Except  for 
a  twist  of  fate's  sometimes  punitive  co- 
incidence, this  crime  might  never  have 
become  known  or  proven.  The  Kremlin 
thought  the  saplings.  In  the  spring  and 
summer  of  1940.  would  grow  quickly  and 
that  soon,  behind  their  iron  curtain, 
there  would  be  nothing  visible  at  Katyn 
but  the  forest.  The  disclosure  of  the 
crime  of  Katyn  came  unexpectedly  and 
suddenly,  in  April  1943. 


The  official  attempts  In  Washington, 
beginning  with  Harriman's  in  Moscow,  to 
cover  up  the  Communist  crime,  is  im- 
portant to  all  Americans,  and,  particu- 
larly those  of  Polish  descent.  The  at- 
tempt to  hide  this  crime  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  has  led  Into  our  major  pres- 
ent national  and  international  troubles. 
Whenever  a  rep>ort  from  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment in  exile,  or  any  other  intelli- 
gence agency,  reached  Washington  that 
incriminated  the  Soviets,  the  record  will 
show  that  such  a  report  was  hastily 
stamped  "Top  Secret."  and  kept  out  of 
the  reach  or  knowledge  of  the  American 
voters.  Instead  of  facts  our  Office  of 
War  Information  continued  to  broadcast 
only  the  Kremlin's  propaganda. 

To  honest  American  newspapermen 
and  historical  researchers  there  was  a 
continuing  iron  curtain  in  Washington; 
in  the  Pentagon  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. The  American  press  had  to  take 
the  Soviet  story  as  given  by  American 
officials,  or  they  obtained  nothing.  The 
OWI  and  later  the  Voice  of  America  re- 
leased nothing  contradictory  to  the  false 
propaganda  of  the  Communists. 

There  are  still  men  m  Washington 
who  want  to  hide  Katyn  facts,  and  their 
participation  in  sabotaging  them,  from 
the  American  people — esp>ecially  so  now 
that  we  are  about  to  nominate  and  elect 
new  Federal  officials.  But  three  very  im- 
portant questions— for  Americans — it  is 
hoped,  will  be  answered  as  the  result  of 
a  congressional  investigation : 

First.  Who.  at  the  very  top  levels  of 
the  United  States  Government,  ordered 
the  hiding  of  all  intelligence  reports  un- 
favorable to  the  Soviets,  and  the  dis- 
semination only  of  lies  and  Communist 
propaganda? 

Second.  Who  manipulated  the  tech- 
niques of  the  1948  Nuremberg  trials, 
when  the  Van  Vllet,  Stewart— United 
States  Army  officers — and  other  evidence 
was  available,  so  that  no  Soviet  crime  or 
criminal  was  punished;  so  that  the  crime 
of  Katyn,  the  greatest  single  mass  execu- 
tion of  captives  of  the  entire  war,  was 
never  even  mentioned  in  the  tribunals 
verdict?  The  United  States  Congress 
had  authorized  our  participation  in  these 
European  trials  for  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing and  convicting  all  war  criminals. 

Third.  Who,  in  the  State  Department, 
have  been  acting  as  agent,  or  agents,  of 
Soviet  communism? 

The  Poles  through  their  long  history 
have  been  great  friends  of  America  and 
to  Americans.  When  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic  they  have  made  patriotic  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
two  very  brave  Poles — Kosciusko  and 
Pulaski — and  many  of  their  countrymen 
helped  our  young  Nation,  against  great 
odds,  to  win  our  war  of  independence. 

Today,  our  duty  is  plain.  Officials  of 
Government,  who.  through  allegiance  to 
communism,  would  withhold  from  us 
knowledge  of  the  atrocious  crime  com- 
mitted at  Katyn  Forest,  and.  thereby 
protect  the  perpetrator  of  the  crime. 
Soviet  Russia,  have  no  right  to  continue 
as  leaders  in  our  Government.  In  their 
place  we  must  have  those  who  hold  alle- 
giance to  the  principles  that  have  In  the 
past  made  America  the  protector  of  the 
weak  and  the  antagonist  of  all  that  is 
wrong.    Men  who  are  not  afraid  to  speak 
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up  and  accus<!  wrongdoing,  no  matter 
who  Is  the  guilty  party.  We  can  be 
thankful  that  in  America  we  still  have 
the  right,  by  our  vote,  to  make  changes 
in  our  Oovermoent  when  officials  fail  in 
their  duty  to  t.^e  citizens. 


Air  BaM  Conistrvctioa  ia  North  Africa 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHIHCTOW 

IN  THl  SENATK  OP  THE  tTNTTED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  in  recent 
months  the  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
has  been  investigating  many  serious  crit- 
icisms which  have  been  made  of  air-base 
construction  in  north  Africa.  Mr.  J.  B. 
Bonny,  vice  prt-sldent  and  general  mana- 
ger of  Uie  Morrison-Knudsen  Co..  Inc., 
which  is  one  of  the  contracting  firms  em- 
ployed to  undertake  the  north  African 
air-base  constiuction,  has  written  to  me 
about  this  anil  submitted  some  of  the 
correspondence  which  has  recently 
passed  between  his  company  and  Robert 
8.  Allen,  the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman,  and 
Senator  Lyndon  Johnson.  This  corre- 
spondence is  deserving  of  study  by  every 
Interested  Member  of  the  Congress.  I, 
therefore,  ask  that  the  material  and  let- 
ters in  question  be  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix to  the  RxooRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
and  letters  wei  e  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD.  a.s  follows: 

MoKiiis<iH-K»rtm?rK  Co.,  Inc., 

Bol»e.  Idaho,  May  23,  1952. 
Senator  Hakxt  Cuk, 

United  States  Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dkar  8KNATOB  CX*iN :  I  am  encloftlng  copy 
of  an  article  put  out  by  Robert  8.  Allen  ca 
May  22.  1952.  syndicated  In  many  newspapers. 
Including  the  Idaho  Statesman  at  Boise.  I 
am  also  attaching  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the 
Idaho  Statesman,  together  with  a  copy  of 
my  letter  to  Robert  S  Allen.  columnUt.  and 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Ltndon  Johk- 
■OM  which  Is  self-explanatory. 

We,  of  course,  have  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  Allen  got  his  misinformation  from 
conrersatlons  with  Mr.  Rice,  the  coxinael  for 
the  subcommittee,  or  whether  he  dreamed 
this  up  from  newspaper  accounts  of  the  pre- 
vious testinujny.  but  It  certainly  appears  to 
us  thflt  we  have  taken  enough  grief  and 
should  make  some  sort  of  an  answer. 
Best  personal  regards. 

Jack  Bomrr. 

I  Prom  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman  of  May  33, 

1052) 

Allsm's    Capttai,   Rn>o«T 

(By  Robert  S.  Alien) 

Washwoton.— The  Senate  Armed  Services 
Investigating  Committee  has  struck  new  pay- 
dirt  In  Ita  probe  of  the  five  United  States 
air  bases  in  north  Africa  that  Is  even  more 
ahocking  than  what  haa  already  been  ex- 
posed. 

Those  published  disclosures  Involved  cor- 
roptlon.  gross  waste,  and  astounding  mls- 
manairement  In  the  building  of  the  strategic 
installations. 

The  new  scandal*  the  committee  Is  In- 
Tcsilgating  deal  with  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tracts   for    these    multUnlUlon    dollar    proj- 


ecta — and  lead  directly  to  the  doorstep  of 
the  Democratic  national  committee. 

It  la  charged  Uiat  political  headquarters 
had  a  big  hand  in  the  awarding  of  the  con- 
tracts. 

William  Boyle  was  national  chairman  at 
the  time  the  alleged  secret  manipulations 
occurred.  Boyle  quit  abruptly  last  year  after 
figuring  prominently  In  a  Senate  Investiga- 
tion of  RFC  loans  to  a  8t.  Ixnils  purluting 
company. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  dlscoverlea 
80  far  made  by  the  defense  probers,  headed 
by  Senator  Ltwdow  Johnson.  Democrat,  of 
Texas.  Is  that  the  ma'n  cost-plus  contract 
for  the  Moroccan  air  t>ases  was  awarded  to  a 
corporation  that  was  not  even  In  existence 
at  the  time  the  highly  profitable  deal  was 
made. 

The  Johnson  committee  has  also  learned 
that  in  numerous  cases  low  bids  were  dis- 
regarded and  contracts  were  awarded  to 
higher  bidders  who,  presumably,  had  the 
"light  kind  of  political  pull." 

BIG    BOOOLS 

Estimated  cost  of  the  five  Moroccan  bases 
Is  $500  000.000,  of  which  approximately  $150.- 
000.000  already  has  been  expended. 

The  decision  to  build  the  strategic  alr- 
flelds  was  made  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
shortly  after  the  collapse  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  "home  by  Christmas"  offensive  In 
North  Korea.  Three  of  the  bases  were  en- 
tirely new  and  the  other  two  were  existing 
Installations  that  were  to  be  reconditioned 
and  enlarged. 

Senator's  Johnson's  committee  has  sworn 
testimony  that  the  runways  of  two  of  the 
bases,  at  Sldl  Sllmane  and  Mooiassetir,  are  so 
ahoddlly  constructed  that  they  cannot  be 
safely  used  by  Jet  fighter-bombers. 

According  to  Information  In  the  bands  of 
the  probers,  the  big  cost-plus  contract  was 
given  to  a  group  that,  later,  organised  a  com- 
pany known  as  the  Atlas  Constructors.  Early 
In  January  1951  representatives  of  the  group 
were  called  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  Army 
engineers  and  were  Informed  that  they  would 
get  the  cost-plus  contract  for  the  north 
African  bases.  At  that  time.  Atlas  Construc- 
tors were  not  in  existence. 

The  following  day  the  Jxiicy  multimiUlon 
dollar  contract  was  handed  to  the  group. 
It  wa^  after  this  that  Atlas  Constructors  was 
organized. 

Chief  counsel  of  this  corporstlon  is  Paul 
V.  McNutt.  one-tlmc  Governor  of  Indiana, 
Democratic  presidential  aspirant  In  1940.  and 
head  of  the  Manpower  Board  in  World 
War  XL 

Also  under  scrutiny  by  the  Johnson  com- 
mittee are  the  activities  of — 

A  former  top  official  of  the  Democratic 
national  committee  who  la  now  a  higb-sal- 
arled  executive  of  one  of  the  construction 
companies  tiiat  got  a  big  contract. 

A  general  of  the  Army  engineers  who  re- 
tired and  became  bead  of  one  of  the  large 
subcontractors. 

A  lobbyist  whose  amazing  inside  Informa- 
tion about  United  States  mUltary  bases  all 
over  the  world  enabled  blm  to  make  at  least 
$100,000  a  year — and  haut  aroused  the  sus- 
picions of  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee,  which  is  checking  up  on  him. 

MoaaisoN-KwuuaaM  Co..  Inc.. 

Boiae,  Idaho.  May  23.  1952. 
Tbe  EnrroR, 

The  Idaho  Daily  Statesman, 

Boise,  Idaho 
Dkas  Sn:  We  have  read  with  complete 
amazement  the  article  by  Robert  S.  Allen  in 
Allen's  Capital  Report  appearing  in  the 
Statesman  on  Thursday.  May  22.  1952,  re- 
(tardlnK  the  Investigations  being  made  into 
tbe  north  African  air-l>a8e  construction. 
The  prime  contract  for  this  work  is  between 
the  United  States  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
Atlas  Constructors,  a  joint  venture  sponsored 
by  Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Inc. 


PranUy.  we  are  at  a  loss  to  onderstand 
bow  Mr.  Allen  could  be  so  misinformed  or 
why  he  could  have  in  his  article  such  inac- 
curate statements.  Obviously,  he  has  no* 
made  a  thcH-ough  check  of  hts  sotirces  or  has 
given  too  much  credence  to  those  sotirees. 
We  will  cover  the  points  contained  in  his 
article  one  by  one  to  show  that  be  Is,  at 
best,  completely  misinformed. 

1.  First.  Atlas  Constructors  is  a  Joint  ven- 
ture of  five  reputable  construction  firms  and 
not  a  corporation,  as  Mr.  Allen  says  that  the 
defense  probers  headed  by  Senator  Ltndok 
Johnson,  Democrat,  of  Texas,  have  discov- 
ered. Morrison-Knudsen  Co.,  Inc..  as  spon- 
sor. Is  the  construction  company  member  of 
the  Joint  venture  that  has  the  responsibility 
for  seeing  tliat  the  group's  obligation  under 
our  contract  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
fulfilled.  AU  of  the  facto  about  the  Joint 
venture  have  been  very  ccanpletely  explained 
to  the  Johnson  committee,  under  oath,  and 
are  a  matter  of  public  record.  There  are  no 
excuses  for  a  statement  on  this  point  such 
as  that  appearing  In  Mr.  Allen's  column. 

2.  The  published  disclosures  of  "corrup- 
tion, gross  waste,  and  astounding  mlsnuan- 
agement  in  the  building  of  the  strategic  in- 
stallations" liave  been  refuted  by  AUaa  before 
the  Johnson  conunlttee,  under  oath.  This 
is  also  a  matter  of  public  record. 

3.  The  open  inference  of  any  oonnectloa 
between  AUas  and  William  Boyle,  one-tims 
national  chairman  of  the  Democratic  na- 
tional committee,  or  any  other  politicians. 
in  connection  with  Atlas'  north  African  oon- 
tracts  Is  blatantly  libelous  and  has  no  foun- 
dation in  fact. 

4.  Any  Implied  suggestion  that  Atlas  ob- 
tained this  contract  through  the  "right  klixd 
of  political  pull"  Is,  again,  completely  with- 
out foundation  and  contrary  to  the  truth. 
These  facts,  also,  are  available  to  Mr.  Allen, 
or  anyone  else,  if  he  cares  about  or  has  any 
desire  to  make  a  reasonable  Investigation 
into  the  validity  of  what  he  writes. 

5.  The  "Tilghly  profitable  deal"  portion  of 
the  remarks,  attributed  to  the  defense  prob- 
ers headed  by  Senator  Ltwdon  Johnson,  can 
only  be  termed  "ridiculous."  Tbe  type  and 
amount  of  fees  that  are  paid  to  Atlas  un- 
der Its  contract  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers are  a  matter  of  public  record  having^ 
been  thoroughly  detailed  by  Atlas  repre- 
sentatives at  the  hearing  before  the  John- 
son committee.  These  can  be  studied  try 
anyone  Interested  enotigh  to  take  the  tlma 
to  do  so. 

6.  If  Mr.  Allen  Is  desirous  of  publishing  tbs 
facts,  why  doesnt  he  check  the  record  to  find 
out  that  the  estimated  cost  of  the  air  bases 
Is  $300,000,000  and  not  $600,000,000. 

7.  The  statements  about  "shoddy  con- 
struction" certainly  do  not  conform  to  the 
facts  and  as  reputable  contractors  with  over 
40  years'  experience  in  our  field,  l>oth  at  home 
and  abroad,  we  resent  sucli  careless,  un- 
founded allegations. 

8.  Atlas  does  not  know  of  imy  "former  top 
(rfficlal  of  the  Democratic  national  com- 
mittee who  is  now  a  high-salaried  executive 
of  one  of  the  construction  companies  that 
got  a  big  contract" — certalniy  no  such  per- 
son is  connected  with  Atlas. 

9.  Atlas  knows  of  no  "general  of  the  Army 
engineers  who  retired  and  l)ecame  head  of 
one  of  the  large  subcontractors."  Atlas  has 
no  large  suboontractors— and  no  American 
subcontractor,  at  all — only  a  few  small 
Moroccan  subcontractors. 

10.  Atlas  Constructors  employed  the  serv- 
ices of  Paul  V.  McNutt  as  chief  cotinsel  be- 
cause of  his  reputation  for  honesty,  integrity, 
and  because  of  bis  ability  as  a  lawyer. 

Atlas  Constructors  has  appeared  before 
two  congressional  committees.  There  was 
a  public  hearing  held  on  May  7,  1952,  before 
the  Johnson  committee  which  Is  the  Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee.  During  tbe  week 
of  Mny  12  to  May  16.  1952.  we  al»o  appeared 
In  closed  session  before  tbe  Bouse  Appro* 
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prlations  Subcommittee.  To  both  of  these 
committees.  Atlas  has  presented  docviments 
refuting  the  allegations  leveled  at  It  by  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  press. 

In  all  fairness,  as  editor  of  an  impartial 
newspaper  and  in  defense  of  the  truth,  we 
do  not  see  that  you  have  any  alternative 
but  to  publish  this  letter  in  its  entirety  in 
as  prominent  a  place  on  your  pages  as  you 
have  {>revlously  published  the  allegations 
against  us. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  Bomrr. 

Morjuson-Knttdsen  Co.,  Inc., 

Boise,  Idaho,  May  23.  1952. 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Aixen, 

Care  the  Post-Hall  Syndicate, 
New    York   City.   N.    Y. 

Di:ab  Mr.  Aixin:  We  are  attaching  here- 
with copy  of  a  letter  which  we  have  today 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  Ideiho  Dally 
Statesman  regarding  the  article  appearing  In 
your  column  published  In  the  Idaho  Dally 
Statesman  on  Thursday.  May  22,  1952.  We 
believe  that  you  should  be  sincerely  inter- 
ested in  what  we  have  to  say  In  this  letter 
to  the  editor  of  the  Idaho  Dally  Statesman. 

We  reiterate  to  you  that  we  believe  there 
has  been  entirely  too  many  unfounded 
statements  regarding  the  performance  of 
Atlas  Constructors  on  the  north  African  air 
bases  and  we  believe  that.  In  the  interests  of 
the  public.  It  would  be  advisable  for  you  to 
thoroughly  check  you  sources  before  you 
lend  the  weight  of  yoxir  column  In  publish- 
ing any  more  of  these  unfounded  statements. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  our  letter  to  the 
Idaho  Dally  Statesman  to  all  the  major  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  that  publish  joxir 
column. 

Yoxirs  very  truly, 

J.  B.  BONNT, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 


MoHXisoN-KircTDsXN  Co.,  Inc., 

Boise,  Idaho,  May  23, 1952. 
Senator  Ltndon  Johnson, 
United  States  Senate. 

Wastiington,  D.  C. 

Dkab  Senator  Johnson  :  We  are  forwarding 
to  you  for  your  Information,  a  copy  of  a  let- 
ter we  have  written  today  to  the  editor  of 
the  Idaho  Daily  Statesman  regarding  an 
article  published  in  a  column  of  Robert  S. 
Allen  on  Thursday.  May  22,  1952.  For  your 
Information,  we  are  also  attaching  a  copy  of 
Mr.   Allen's   article. 

We  believe  that  you  should  be  Interested  in 
our  reply  to  Mr.  Allen  and  hope  that  you 
will  make  available  to  any  interested  parties 
the  testimony  which  was  given  by  Atlas  Con- 
structors before  your  committee  on  May  7, 
1952,  so  that  anyone  concerned  with  the 
construction  of  the  north  African  air  bases 
can  have  a  clear  picture  of  our  testimony  and 
our  position  In  your  Investigations. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  our  reply  to  Mr. 
Allen    to   all    the    major    newspapers    In    the 
United  States  who  publish  his  column. 
Yours  very  truly, 

J.   B.   BONNT, 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 


IndnttmlUt  Makes  Significant  Contriba- 
tion  to  American  Forei^  Policy 


EXIENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JACOB  K.  JAVITS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5. 1952 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.   Speaker,  the  ap- 
pended letter  published  in  the  Letters  to 


the  Editor  column  of  the  New  York 
Times  by  Walter  W.  Welsmann,  a  leading 
industrial  figure  makes  a  real  contribu- 
tion to  our  thinking  on  American  foreign 
policy.  Our  greatest  asset  in  the  eyes  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  is  our  reputa- 
tion for  knowing  how  to  produce  goods 
and  services  to  the  greatest  benefit  of  all 
our  people  that  has  ever  been  known  on 
earth.  Mr.  Weismann  urges  that  we  use 
this  prestige  and  I  believe  that  we  can 
and  should  do  so  with  excellent  effect. 
Promotinc       Pan       Entekprisk — Industit 

Urged  To  Relate  E>ErENSB  or  Ststzm  to 

Peace  and  Fkeedom 
To  the  EcrroR  or  the  New  York  Times: 

In  view  of  the  recent  conflict  In  the  State 
Department  In  connection  with  news  and 
propaganda  techniques,  perhaps  emphasis 
placed  on  promotion  rather  than  mere  de- 
fense would  help  create  a  better  understand- 
ing of  the  American  free-enterprlae  system. 

Why  should  we  say,  as  we  always  do,  that 
free  enterprise  provides  an  incentive  for 
profit  and  that  the  profit  motive  creates 
Jobs  and  prosperity?  All  that,  of  course,  is 
true.  But  It  Is  also  true  that  free  enterprise 
does  much  more  than  that  In  terms  of  hu- 
man values.  Right  now  American  industry, 
the  child  of  free  enterprise,  is  serving  as  the 
bulwark  of  peace,  which  la  the  highest  of 
human  values  and  without  which  freedom 
cannot  exist. 

World  peace  is  conditioned  upon  the  eco- 
nomic stablliity  of  the  United  States.  So  Is 
the  freedom  that  stems  from  peace.  Should 
that  stability  be  Impaired  by  a  breakdown 
or  the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  free-en- 
terprise system  we  would  not  be  able  to  assist 
the  free  world  In  resisting  Communist  ag- 
gression. Hence  the  security  both  of  free- 
dom and  peace  is  hinged  on  the  ability  of 
American  business  to  protect  free  enterprise 
from  those  who,  consciously  or  otherwise, 
would   undermine   Its   foundations. 

DETINING  CAPrrAUSM 

American  business  must  raise  its  sights 
and  approach  the  problem  in  this  broader 
perspective.  If  businessmen  would  relate 
their  defense  of  free  enterprise  to  these 
higher  values  with  which  all  humanity  Is 
concerned — the  defense  of  freedom  and 
peace — they  could  sell  the  capitalist  system 
much  more  effectively  and  with  much  less 
resistance. 

American  Industry,  tended  by  two-thlrda 
of  the  world's  engineers  and  guided  by  the 
genius  of  freemen,  can  out-produce  the  state- 
controlled  Industry  of  our  enemies  by  more 
than  3  to  1. 

Yet  free  enterprise  Is  not  an  evil  force  that 
has  been  made  beneficent  by  virtue  of  cir- 
cumstances. Free  enterprise  Is  the  expres- 
sion and  fulfillment  of  the  creative  power 
of  men  in  a  free  society.  Like  all  creative 
forces,  it  adds  to  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  society  by  producing  more  goods  and 
services  at  progressively  lower  coets.  It  is 
for  this  reason  the  American  standard  of 
living  Is  highest  and  that  what  are  luxuries 
elsewhere  are  necessities  In  our  own  country. 

APraOACH    TO    PROBLEM 

We  spend  too  much  time  defending  our- 
selves as  though  we  were  wrongdoers.  We 
spend  too  much  time  wrangling  with  organ- 
ized labor  as  though  organized  labor  was  our 
preordained  enemy.  We  spend  too  much 
time  griping  about  taxes  and  the  high  cost 
of  Government. 

That  approach  must  be  reversed.  Organ- 
ized labor  is  here  to  stay;  and  so  are  taxes. 
The  time  spent  fighting  labor  could  be  better 
lised  to  convince  labor  that  Its  fortunes  are 
tied  up  Inextricably  with  ours.  The  Inde- 
pendence of  free  labor  and  free  enterprise  Is 
rooted  In  the  nature  of  the  American  system. 
Neither  can  survive  without  the  other;  and 
the  prosperity  of  one  la  always  conditioned 
on  the  prosperity  of  the  other.    And  as  for 


taxes,  the  aooner  we  accept  them  as  ao  in- 
dispensable part  of  the  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness the  better.  You  can't  reduce  taxes  by 
cursing  them;  you  can  only  reduce  them  by 
producing  more  goods  and  services  and  creat- 
ing a  more  abundant   proeperlty. 

If  American  businessmen  would  abandon 
their  negative  attitudes  and  channel  their 
exertions  Into  these  positive  directions  It 
wovild  better  serve  the  caiiae  of  free  enter- 
prise; and — what  is  more  important — It 
would  better  serve  our  country.  For  the 
more  people  who  know  about  free  enter- 
prise, and  what  It  means  In  terms  of  their 
security  and  fredom,  the  more  united  and 
the  more  progresalre  our  country  will  be- 
come. 

This  Is  not  only  a  challenge  to  American 
business  but  a  challenge  to  every  organized 
American  forum.  Including  the  United  States 
and  local  chambers  of  commerce,  labor 
unions,  clubs  like  Rotary.  Lions,  and  Klwaola. 
and  professional  groups. 

Walter  W.  Weomann. 

Niw  TOBK,  June  6.  1952. 


Letter  From  Jack  K.  McFall,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Stat* 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WAj»HINCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  under  date 
of  March  24,  1952,  I  offered  an  editorial 
from  the  Marine  Digest  of  Seattle  which 
expressed  a  su.spicion  that  a  p>ortion  of 
ECA  gram  intended  for  use  in  India  was 
being  diverted  to  Communist  China. 
This  suspicion  has  been  studied  and  an- 
swered through  a  letter  to  me  from  Mr. 
Jack  McPall,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  State  In  order  that  Mr. 
McPall's  reply  be  made  available  to  those 
who  considered  the  editorial  from  the 
Marine  Digest,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  McPall's  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

DEPArrifKNT  or  State, 
Washington,   April   17,   1952. 
The  Honorable  Harrt  P.  Cain, 

United  States  Senate. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Cain  ;  Reference  Is  made 
to  the  record  of  your  remarks  contained  In 
the  Congressional  Recoeo  of  March  24,  1952, 
page  2740,  and  the  editorial  from  the  Marine 
Digest  which  you  read  Into  the  Rxccro  which 
reports  a  "well  founded  suspicion  that  a  large 
portion  of  ECA  grain  to  India's  poverty- 
stricken  millions  Is  being  diverted  and  going 
over  the  Burma  Road  to  Communist  Chi- 
nese." The  allegation  contained  in  the  edi- 
torial is  a  most  serious  one  In  that  It  Im- 
pugns the  good  faith  of  the  Oovemment  of 
India  on  the  one  hand  and  suggests  that 
the  intent  of  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
the  United  States  Is  l)elng  disregarded  on 
the  other. 

At  the  outset.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to 
assure  you  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  agencies  thereof  which  are 
particularly  concerned  with  the  movement 
of  grain  from  the  United  State*  to  India 
through  ordinary  commercial  channels  or 
under  the  terms  of  the  Indian  Emergency 
Pood  Aid  Act  of  1851  have  absolutely  no 
evidence  that  the  allegation  contained  in 
the  Marine  Digest  has  any  basts  In  fact.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Information  available  In- 
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dicates  that  no  grain,  whether  Imported  from 
the  United  States  or  produced  domestically, 
has  been  shipped  from  India  to  China  during 
the  past  a  years. 

Although  the  emergency  aaslstancc  pro- 
Tided  by  the  Congress  last  year  was  in  the 
foraa  of  a  loan,  steps  were  taken  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  program  to  keep  tbts  Oov- 
emment Informed  of  the  ua»  of  the  grain 
purchased  with  the  loan  funds.  The  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  Administration  estab- 
lished a  small  mission  in  India  to  obeerv* 
and  report  on  the  delivery  and  distribution 
of  the  grain  Periodic  and  careful  reports 
of  this  mission  Indicate  that  the  grain  moves 
through  the  government  rationing  system 
Into  the  hands  of  the  Indian  people.  The 
grain  has  been  carefully  tallied  as  It  haa 
been  unloaded  from  Incoming  ships  at  the 
Indian  ports  and  transferred  to  freight  car* 
for  overland  transportation.  On  arrival  In 
the  various  cities  and  towns  the  wheat  moves 
under  government  supervision  until  dls- 
trltnited  to  the  local  Inhabitants  through 
government  channels.  The  Indian  rationing 
system  Is  not  only  the  largest  but  It  is  one 
of  th*  mort  efllclent  In  the  world. 

The  editorial  alle^res  that  the  wheat  Is  be- 
ing spirited  away  from  India  Into  China 
over  the  Burma  Road.  This,  too.  can  be 
readily  dUoounted.  for  the  present  condition 
of  the  road  is  such  that  no  siKable  volume  of 
supplies  of  any  type  could  move  by  thla 
route  from  India  Into  China.  The  old  Ledo 
Road,  known  as  the  Stllwell  Road,  made  the 
connection  between  India  and  the  Burma 
Roed.  It  went  through  aome  6O0  miles  of 
Jungie  and  has.  to  all  Intents  and  purposes, 
been  abandoned  and  Is  now  practically  Im- 
passable. Other  routes  would  either  t>» 
equally  dlflBcult  or  unusable  without  the 
knowledge  of  United  States  authorltlee.  As 
for  the  poaslblUty  of  shipmeuts  by  sea.  the 
United  States  consulates  general,  which 
carefully  note  movements  of  Important  com- 
modities, report  no  grain  moving  by  sea  to 
China  frotn  India.  On  the  contrary,  we  know 
that  China  shipped  food  grains  to  India  In 
IBSl — 300.000  long  tons  of  mllo  and  96.000 
long  ton*  of  rice 

The  people  of  India  are  benefiting  directly 
from  the  generous  action  of  this  country  in 
making  the  large  grain  loan  available  to 
India.  Concrete  evidence  Is  to  be  seen  in  the 
grain  ration  of  the  Indian  people.  In  1951, 
as  the  food  ahortaire  grew  more  acute  In 
India,  the  Oovemment  of  India  was  forced 
to  reduce  the  grain  ration  from  12  ounces 
to  9  oiince*  per  day  per  adult.  This  exceed- 
ingly low  grain  ration,  in  a  country  where 
grain  constitutes  over  three-fourths  of  the 
average  diet,  brought  great  pressure  upon 
the  Government  of  India  to  increase  the  r«- 
Uon  by  any  means  avaUable.  As  aoon  ae  ac- 
Uon  by  the  United  States  Congreas  made  it 
clear  that  help  was  to  be  obtained  from  the 
United  States,  the  raUon  was  rectored  to 
Its  previous   12-ounce   level. 

Bearing  these  facts  In  mind,  and  consider- 
ing that  India  8  need  for  Imparted  ft)Od  grain 
Is  BtiU  very  urgent,  that  India  is  spending 
approximately  37  percent  of  Its  current 
budget  on  food  Imports,  and  that  all  Im- 
pxjrted  grain  enters  the  Indian  rationing  aya- 
tem.  the  alleged  traffic  reported  in  the  edi- 
torial In  the  Marine  Digest,  would  have  to  t>e 
carried  on  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
Government  of  India  and  in  contravention  at 
Indian   laws. 

The  editorial  also  claims  that  the  United 
States  has  received  no  credit  in  Indian  news- 
papers for  lU  aid  to  India.  The  United 
SUtes  Embaasy  in  New  Delhi  and  the 
United  States  consulates  general  In  various 
Important  cltle.s  in  India  have  for  some  time 
been  sending  to  the  Department  reports  on 
newspaper  and  newarecl  publicity  being 
given  the  United  States  shipments  of  grain. 
Innumerable  articles  from  newspapers 
throughout  India  are  on  file  In  the  Depart- 
ment. All-India  radio  broadcasU  throughout 
India  reports  of  the  arrival  of  the  fiirst  ship- 


ments, and  documentary  Alms  of  India  pre- 
pared and  issued  a  newsreel  on  the  subject. 
The  United  States  Information  and  Educa- 
tional Exchange  program  has  been  most  ac- 
tive in  seeing  that  appropriate  publicity  is 
given  to  the  shipments.  The  publicity  which 
developed  on  the  initiative  of  the  Indian 
newspapere  themselves  Is  gratifying.  Mean- 
while, Communist  efforts  to  belittle  the  grain 
loan  have  had  no  great  impact. 

You  may  be  Interested  to  know  that  very 
recently  the  Food  Minister  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Madras,  in  answering  a  question 
raised  by  a  Communist  member  of  the  state 
assembly,  stated  that  after  the  Government 
of  India  last  year  bad  accepted  an  offer  of 
grain  from  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics without  knowing  the  exact  price,  the 
order  was  canceled  wnen  it  was  found  that 
the  price  was  double  that  which  obtained  In 
other  quarters,  and  that  the  Government  of 
India  had  had  to  "pay  through  the  nose"  for 
the  first  consignment  of  60,000  tons  which 
had  arrived  before  the  order  was  canceled. 
He  pointed  out  that  "the  food  supplied  by 
Soviet  Russia  Is  an  insignificant  fraction  of 
what  we  have  been  abie  to  get  from  the 
8tat4>«."  Indian  newspapers  further  quote 
the  Food  Minister  as  saying: 

"The  United  States  has  supplied  food  to 
India  both  by  way  of  gift  and  sale.  The 
quantity  eupphed  by  the  United  States  baa 
kept  the  wolf  from  the  door  of  many  a  peas- 
ant in  thla  country." 

An  allegation  of  this  kind  made  by  a  repu- 
table magazine  on  the  authority  of  a  reliable 
source  inevitably  has  a  damaging  effect  on 
public  morale  and  on  our  relations  with 
friendly  nations.  The  Department  of  State 
is  always  anxious  to  investigate  allegations 
of  this  kind  and  to  Inform  any  responsible 
newb  organ  Interested  In  the  facts.  It  is  re- 
grettable that  before  publishing  this  misin- 
formation the  Marine  Digest  did  not  report 
what  It  had  heard  to  the  Department  of 
State  in  order  that  an  investigation  could 
be  made 

Thank  you  for  bringing  this  editorial  to 
my  attention  and  for  giving  the  Department 
the  opportunity  to  refute  the  allegation.  If 
further  information  Is  desired,  the  Depart- 
ment will  be  glad  to  supply  It. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jack  K.  McFall, 
Assi.'!tant  Secretary 
(!^)r  the  Secretary  of  State). 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 
Saturday.  July  S,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  very  real  and  genuine  desire  to 
see  our  railroad  retirement  system  pro- 
vide the  largest  possible  benefit  to  our 
retired  railroad  workers,  or  their  sur- 
vivors as  can  be  done  without  impairing 
the  solvency  of  the  retirement  fund.  I 
realize  there  are  many  seeming  Inequities 
under  the  present  laws  governing  the 
system.  Therefore,  I  have  accepted 
membership  on  the  joint  committee  of 
the  Senate  and  House,  created  by  con- 
gressional resolution,  to  make  a  complete 
study  of  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
and,  make  recommendations  with  respect 
thereto. 

In  order  that  there  may  be  an  under- 
standing upon  the  part  ot  all  interested 
parties  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  pres- 


ent law  and  the  changes  that  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  original  law  be- 
tween the  time  of  its  enactment  and  the 
present  time,  I  have  endeavored  in  a 
brief  manner  to  set  forth  the  provisions 
of  the  Retirement  Act  as  presently 
amended,  as  follows: 

Legislation  proposing  to  establish  a 
railroad  retirement  system  was  first  In- 
troduced in  Congress  in  1933  which  re- 
sulted In  the  enactment  of  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1934.  However,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
handed  down  a  decision  on  May  6.  1935, 
holding  that  this  law  was  unconstitu- 
tional. 

The  Social  Security  Act,  which  was  ap- 
proved August  24.  1935,  covered  railroad 
employees  as  well  as  individuals  em- 
ployed in  other  industries  outside  of  the 
railroad  Industry.  However,  at  that 
time  the  railroad  labor  organizations 
and  Congress  were  in  accord  in  the  be- 
lief that  there  was  need  for  a  separate 
retirement  system  to  cover  railroad 
workers  engaged  in  Interstate  commerce 
the  same  as  there  was  a  need  for  a 
separate  law  to  govern  and  regulate  the 
transportation  of  Interstate  commerce  by 
railway  carriers.  Therefore,  Congress 
enacted  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of 
1935  which  was  approved  on  August  29. 
1935.  This  act  also  amoided  the  Social 
Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  railroad  em- 
ployment from  coverage  under  that  act. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  192S 
was  amended  on  June  24,  1937.  The 
Railroad  Retirement  Act  of  1937.  abol- 
ished the  provision  which  provided  for 
compulsory  retirement  at  age  65.  It  also 
provided  a  reduced  annuity  to  a  retired 
employee  who  had  attained  age  60  and 
who  had  30  years  of  service.  It  also 
provided  for  a  full  annuity  for  total  and 
permanent  disability  after  30  years  of 
service  regardless  of  age.  Minimum  an- 
nuities were  also  provided  for  employees 
reaching  age  65  with  at  least  20  years  of 
service,  and  lump-sum  death  benefits 
were  provided  calling  for  a  refund  to  the 
survivors  of  all  taxes  which  had  been 
paid  by  the  deceased  employee,  plus  an 
allowance  for  interest,  less  any  retire- 
ment benefits  that  had  been  received  by 
the  employee  under  the  act. 

The  1937  taxing  act  levied  a  tax  in 
equal  amount  upon  the  employee  and 
employer  for  all  wages  up  to  $300  per 
month.  This  tax  started  at  2^4  per- 
cent on  each  beginning  January  1,  1937, 
to  be  increased  one-half  of  1  percent 
each  3  years  until  it  reached  a  maximum 
of  3%  percent  on  each  on  January  1. 
1949. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  System  was 
further  amended  in  1946  by  the  enact- 
ment of  what  is  called  the  Grosser  Act. 
which  was  approved  July  31.  1946. 
Amendments  made  by  that  act  provided 
in  brief,  first,  a  provision  providing  for 
monthly  survivor  annuities  correlated 
with  and  patterned  after  those  provided 
by  the  Social  Security  Act;  second, 
liberalization  of  the  provisions  govern- 
ing disability  annuities.  The  amend- 
ment provided  that  an  employee  who  had 
been  disqualified  for  his  regular  occu- 
pation would  be  entitled  to  a  disability 
tuinuity  if  he  had  attained  age  60  re- 
gardless of  his  length  of  service,  how- 
ever if  he  had  not  attained  a^te  60  he 
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must  have  had  at  least  20  years  of  serv- 
ice; and,  third,  changes  in  the  provision 
with  respect  to  minimum  annuities 
which  resulted  in  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum retirement  annuities.  The  amend- 
ments also  eliminated  the  tax  refund 
provision  which  guaranteed  that  the 
employee  or  his  survivors  would  always 
receive  in  benefits  as  much  as  the  em- 
ployee had  paid  in  taxes,  plus  interest 
The  Grosser  Act  also  increased  the 
taxes  payable  by  the  employee  and  the 
railroads  for  the  support  of  the  retire- 
ment system  to  5^4  percent  each  in  1947 
and  1948.  6  percent  in  1949. 1950  and  1951 
and  6U  percent  thereafter. 

The  Railroad  Retirement  Act  was 
again  amended  in  1948  by  the  Wolverton 
Act,  approved  June  23.  1948.  All  cur- 
rent retirement  annuities  and  pensions 
and  all  future  retirement  annuities  were 
increased  20  percent,  with  no  change  in 
the  survivor  benefits  except  to  restore 
and  make  retroactive  the  provision 
which  guaranteed  that  the  employee  or 
his  survivors  would  receive  benefits  equal 
to  the  taxes  paid  by  the  employee,  plus 
interest  on  such  taxes. 

In  1951  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  further  amended  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  which  amendments  were 
approved  Oct.  31,  1951.  As  in  the  past 
these  amendments  were  the  result  of  a 
movement  sponsored  by  the  railroad 
labor  organizations.  However,  unlike 
past  movements  by  the  labor  organiza- 
tions, the  railroad  brotherhoods  were 
not  in  agreement  as  to  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
which  disagreement  resulted  in  the  in- 
troduction of  two  bills  H.  R.  3669  and 
H.  R.  3755. 

H.  R.  3669  was  supported  by  the  Rail- 
way Labor  Executives  Association,  and 
H.  R.  3755  was  supported  by  the  trans- 
portation brotherhoods,  namely,  the 
Order  of  Railroad  Conductors,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and 
Enginemen.  the  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers,  and  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  major 
differences  of  the  railroad  labor  organi- 
zations was  that  the  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives Association  favored  a  correla- 
tion of  railroad  retirement  benefits  with 
those  of  social  security  while  on  the  other 
hand,  the  four  transportation  organiza- 
tions were  opposed  to  such  correlation 
with  social  security  of  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  and  in  addition  the  impos- 
ing of  the  social  security  $50  a  month 
work  restriction  upon  retired  railroad 
employees.  According  to  the  represent- 
atives of  the  four  transportation  broth- 
erhoods they  had  three  or  four  meetings 
with  the  representatives  of  the  Railway 
Labor  Executives  Association  for  the  pur- 
pose of  working  out  a  compromise  bill 
which  failed.  Therefore,  the  result  was 
that  each  group  sponsored  legislation; 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion, H.  R.  3669,  and  the  transportation 
brotherhoods,  H.  R.  3755. 

H.  R.  3669  provided  in  brief,  first,  to 
Increase  retirement  annuities  approxi- 
mately 13  percent  and  pensions  15  per- 
cent; second,  to  increase  minimum  an- 
nuities 13  percent;  however,  it  also  pro- 
vided that  the  minimum  annuity  would 
not  be  less  than  that  which  would  be 


paid  by  social  security  if  such  railroad 
service  was  covered  under  such  Social 
Security  Act;  third,  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  a  spouse's  annuity  in  an 
amount  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  re- 
tired employee's  annuity,  but  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $50  a  month;  fourth,  to  credit 
service  and  compensation  earned  after 
the  end  of  the  year  in  which  the  em- 
ployee had  attained  age  65;  fifth,  to  in- 
crease the  monthly  survivor  benefits  of 
widows,  children,  and  parents  from  50 
to  75  percent.  The  bill  also  provided 
that  no  annuity  would  be  paid  to  any 
employee,  or  to  the  survivors  of  any 
employee  who  had  less  than  120  months 
of  railroad  service.  Such  employees  and 
the  survivors  of  such  employees  would 
be  transferred  to  the  social-security 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  ben- 
efits. H.  R.  3669  also  provided  a  work 
restriction  clause  which  proposed  that  a 
retired  railroad  employee  who  earned 
more  than  $50  a  month  in  employment 
covered  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
would  have  to  give  up  his  railroad  re- 
tirement annuity  for  such  month.  The 
amended  bill  also  provided  that  the  rail- 
road retirement  annuity  of  a  retired  em- 
ployee would  be  reduced  for  any  month 
in  which  he  was  also  entitled  to  a  social- 
security  old-age  benefit.  That  is  the  an- 
nuity would  be  reduced  either  by  the 
amount  of  his  social -security  benefit  or 
by  the  amount  of  his  railroad  retire- 
ment annuity  computed  on  his  prior 
service,  whichever  was  least.  The  bill 
also  provided  to  increase  the  taxable 
base  compensation  from  $300  to  $400  a 
month,  which  would  mean  a  33  Va  in- 
crease in  taxes  to  the  employee  who  has 
a  monthly  wage  of  $400  or  more. 

H.  R.  3755,  the  bill  sponsored  by  the 
transportation  labor  organizations,  pro- 
posed to  increase  all  retirement  annui- 
ties, all  pensions,  and  all  survivor  bene- 
fits 25  percent.  There  were  no  other 
changes  proposed  by  that  bill. 

Both, bills  were  referred  to  the  House 
Interstate  Committee  and  open  hearings 
were  held,  at  which  the  representatives 
of  both  labor  and  others  were  heard. 
After  many  executive  meetings  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  a  bill  was  reported  out  by  the 
committee  which  provided  for  a  flat  15- 
percent  increase  in  retirement  annuities 
and  pensions  and  at  33*3-percent  in- 
crease in  survivor  benefits.  Although 
this  bill  as  reported  out  was  acceptable 
to  the  four  transportation  organizations 
It  was  not  acceptable  to  the  Railway  La- 
bor Executives  Association. 

On  September  26,  1951,  an  open  letter 
was  sent  to  all  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  which 
was  signed  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Shields,  grand 
chief  engineer  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Lo- 
comotive Engineers;  Mr.  D.  B.  Robert- 
son, president  of  the  Locomotive  Fire- 
men and  Enginemen ;  Mr.  R.  O.  Hughes, 
president  of  the  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors; and  Mr.  W.  P.  Kennedy,  presi- 
dent of  the  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen,  which  read  as  follows : 

WASHi>fGTON,  D.  C  .  September  26,  19St. 
To  all  Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 

Representatives. 
Re  railroad  retirement  legislation. 

Honorable  Sibs:  The  rour  transportation 
brotherhoods — Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Fire- 


men and  Enginemen.  Order  of  Railway  Con- 
ductors, and  Brotherhood  of  RaUroad  Train- 
men— favor  the  enactment  of  the  amended 
bill  H.  R.  3669.  reported  favorably  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

Retired  railroad  employees  and  survivors 
of  deceased  railroad  employees  are  sorely  In 
need  of  an  Increase  In  their  fixed  low  In- 
comes on  which  they  are  now  struggling 
against  the  highest  living  costs  In  the  Na- 
tion's history  to  live  In  decency  and  with 
some  slight  degree  of  comfort.  This  na- 
tional appeal  for  financial  aid  from  this  group 
of  retired  railroad  employees  who  devoted 
the  working  years  of  their  Uvea  to  the  task 
of  handling  the  commerce  of  this  country. 
Including  the  transporting  of  our  soldiers, 
supplies,  and  weapons  of  war  In  two  world 
conflicts  we  believe  la  entitled  to  sympa- 
thetic and  Immediate  consideration  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  ( 1 )  no 
increase  In  present  tax  rates  or  taxable  wage 
limits,  and  (2)  with  preservation  of  the 
financial  soundness  of  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  without  Impediment  or  possible 
defeat  by  Injection  of  controversial  fringe 
amendments  of  questionable  soundness. 

We  originally  suggested  a  25-percent  In- 
crease In  benefits,  but  actuarial  testlnsony 
presented  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce persuaded  us  to  modify  our  original 
proposal  in  order  to  keep  the  fund  within 
the  realm  of  actuarial  soundness. 

The  work  performed  by  transportation  em- 
ployees Is  extremely  hazardous.  The  nimi- 
ber  of  accidents  Is  high  and  occupational 
disability  frequently  results  In  disqualify- 
ing such  employees  from  service.  In  such 
cases  benefits  are  paid  under  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act.  No  similar  benefits  are  paid 
under  social  security  or  other  retirement 
systems.  Involvement  to  any  degree  with 
other  pension  or  old-age  retirement  systems 
Is  of  grave  concern  to  the  transportation 
brotherhoods. 

The  transportation  brotherhoods  pioneered 
In  the  development  of  the  present  railroad 
retirement  system  to  which  their  members 
look  with  confidence  and  security  for  finan- 
cial assistance  when  seriously  Injured  In  line 
of  duty  or  when  they  have  reached  the  win- 
ter of  life.  Our  railroad  retirement  system 
is  maintained  without  one  penny  of  cost  to 
the  public  and  without  Interference  with 
other  pension  or  old  age  retirement  systems, 
and  we  express  the  sincere  hope  that  the 
Congress  will  not  enact  legislation  that  will 
in  any  manner  arbitrarily  Involve  our  rail- 
road retirement  with  other  pension  or  re- 
tirement plans. 

The  thousands  of  men  and  women  now  de- 
pendent upon  railroad  retirement  benefiu 
are  In  need  of  an  Increase,  which  Congress 
should  provide  without  delay.  If  any  of  the 
controversial  fringe  amendments  now  pend- 
ing— whether  Intended  to  expand  or  con- 
tract the  rights  or  benefiu  under  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act — are  considered  by 
Congress  to  be  of  sufDclent  Importance  to 
warrant  serious  consideration,  then  may  we 
suggest  that  Congress  grant  immediate  In- 
creases in  benefits  and  later  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  a  thorough  Investigation  of  all 
controversial  matters  at  which  all  Interested 
parties  will  be  accorded  an  opportunity  to  be 
heard. 

Respectfully  yours. 

J.  P.  Srikuw, 
Grand  Chief  Engineer.  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Bngineem. 

D.    B.    ROBEXTSON, 

Presiderxt.  Brotherhood  of  LocomO' 
tive  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 
R.  O.  HncHZs. 
President,   Order   of    Railioay   Con- 
ductor$. 

W.    P.    Kkwnedt, 
President,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Trainmen.  - 
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Although  the  transportation  labor  or- 
gtinizatlons  favored  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  flat  increases  In 
all  retirement  benefits,  the  members  of 
the  Railway  Labor  Executives  Associa- 
tion still  held  out  for  the  so-called 
Crosser  bill 

Due  to  the  disagreement  of  the  railway 
labor  groups  as  to  the  kind  of  legisla- 
tion that  should  be  enacted  and  also  due 
to  the  Immediate  need  of  providing  an 
Increase  In  the  benefits  of  those  Individ- 
uals on  the  retirement  rolls  with  a  fixed 
income  and  living  costs  at  the  highest 
peak  in  the  history  of  the  country,  I 
con.sldered  that  it  was  Imperative  to 
bring  about  an  adjustment  of  the  con- 
troversy, if  any  legislation  was  to  be 
passed  before  Congress  adjourned. 
Therefore,  I  and  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress, after  consultation  with  represent- 
atives of  railway  labor  and  others,  in- 
troduced a  compromise  bill  In  place  of 
the  so-called  Crosser  bill. 

The  compromise  bill  proposed  in  brief: 

First.  To  increase  all  retirement  an- 
nuities and  pensions  15  percent; 

Second.  To  increase  all  monthly  sur- 
vivor benefits  33^3  percent; 

Third.  To  increase  all  lump-sum 
death  benefits  25  percent; 

Fourth.  To  allow  credit  for  compensa- 
tion earned  and  service  performed  by  an 
employee  after  age  65; 

Fifth.  To  provide  that  in  no  ca.<:e 
would  the  minimum  annuity  be  less  than 
that  which  would  be  paid  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act  a.^.suming  that  railroad 
•ervice  was  creditable  under  such  act; 

Sixth.  To  provide  for  a  monthly  an- 
nuity for  the  spouse  of  a  retired  em- 
ployee, equal  to  one-half  of  the  employ- 
ee's annuity  or  pension,  but  not  to  ex- 
ceed $40  a  month;  and 

Seventh.  To  provide  that  a  duly  elect- 
ed Joint  and  survivor  annuity  would  be 
revoked  upon  the  death  of  the  spouse  or 
upon  the  request  of  the  retired  employee, 
and  the  individuals  annuity  shall  be  In- 
creased to  the  amount  that  would  have 
been  payable  had  no  Joint  and  survivor 
been  elected. 

This  compromise  bill  was  endorsed  by 
the  presidents  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Locomotive  EIngineers,  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
and  the  Order  of  Railway  Conductors. 
However,  it  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Railway  Labor  Elxecutives 
Association  and  they  continued  to  sup- 
port the  Crosser  bill. 

The  compromise  bill  and  the  Crosser 
bill  did  not  vary  greatly  as  to  the  bene- 
fits propo-sed.  However,  the  Crosser  bill 
contained  certain  requirement  provisions 
which,  in  my  opinion  and  also  In  the 
opinion  of  the  transportation  labor  or- 
ganizations, were  very  objectionable,  in- 
asmuch as  they  were  of  a  restrictive  na- 
ture. For  example,  the  Cros.ser  bill  pro- 
posed: 

First.  To  restrict  the  payment  of  all 
retirement  and  survivor  annuities  to  only 
those  cases  in  which  the  employee  had 
performed  120  months  of  railroad  serv- 
ice. It  also  proposed  to  transfer  to  the 
Social  Security  Agency  thase  cases  In 
which  the  employee  had  less  than  120 
months  of  service,  and  if  the  employee 
met  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Se- 


curity Act  then  such  benefits  as  payable 
under  that  act  would  be  paid.  This  pro- 
vision was  not  included  in  the  pKposed 
compromise  bill  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  railroad  employee  who  had  per- 
formed less  than  10  years  of  service  would 
be  required  to  pay  a  6 '4 -percent  tax  on 
his  railroad  income,  but,  those  employed 
in  social-security  employment  would 
only  be  required  to  pay  a  1  ^-percent  tax 
for  the  same  benefits  payable  to  the  rail- 
road employee  for  service  of  less  than 
10  years.  Second,  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  did  provide  for  a  monthly  an- 
nuity payable  to  an  aged  or  disabled  em- 
ployee who  had  less  than  10  years  of 
service  provided  he  met  the  age  require- 
ment of  60  or  65  years.  However,  imder 
the  Social  Security  Act  there  Is  no  bene- 
fit payable  to  those  that  are  disabled 
before  age  65  and  further  under  that  act 
an  individual  must  meet  a  certain  re- 
quirement as  to  length  of  service  before 
any  benefits  are  payable.  This  require- 
ment in  the  future  will  mean  that  rail- 
road employees  with  only  railroad  serv- 
ice of  less  than  10  years  of  service  will 
not  qualify  for  benefits  under  the  Social 
Security  Act.  which  will  mean  that  the 
employee  will  never  receive  any  benefits 
although  he  has  paid  a  6 '4 -percent  tax 
in  to  the  railroad  retirement  fund. 

Second.  The  compromise  bill  did  not 
contain  the  $50-a-month  work  restric- 
tion provision  of  the  Crosser  bill.  This 
provision  provided  that  the  annuity  or 
pension  of  any  aged  retired  railroad  em- 
ployee would  be  canceled  for  any  month 
in  which  the  retired  employee  earned 
more  than  $50  in  employment  covered 
under  the  Social  Security  Act.  This  work 
restriction  was  considered  as  unfair  to 
the  retired  railroad  employee.  The  rail- 
road employee  was  restricted  as  to  em- 
ployment In  the  railroad  industry.  Why 
should  he  be  restricted  from  emplosrment 
covered  outside  of  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act?  The  retired  Government  em- 
ployee and  the  retired  social-security- 
covered  employee  were  only  restricted 
as  to  work  covered  under  their  retire- 
ment system  and  were  not  restricted 
from  working  In  the  railroad  industry 
or  any  other  field  of  employment  except 
that  from  which  they  were  retired. 

Third.  The  compromise  bill  also  did 
not  include  that  provision  of  the  Crosser 
bill  which  provided  that  the  retirement 
annuity  or  pension  of  an  individual,  and 
the  annuity  of  his  spouse  shall  be  reduced 
for  any  month  in  which  the  individual 
Is  entitled  to  receive  an  old-age  insur- 
ance benefit  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  either  by  the  amount  of  the  social- 
security  benefits  or  by  the  amount  of  his 
railroad  retirement  annuity  which  is  paid 
for  service  before  1937.  whichever  is  less. 
The  Government  retirement  system  does 
not  penalize  the  retired  worker  if  he  re- 
ceives a  pension  from  the  railroad  re- 
tirement or  social  security  or  any  other 
retirement  system,  nor  does  the  Social 
Security  Act  provide  for  any  reduction 
in  old-age  benefits  of  a  retired  worker 
if  they  received  or  was  entitled  to  re- 
ceive any  retirement  benefits  from  any 
other  retirement  system.  This  restric- 
tive provision  contained  in  the  Crosser 
bill,  in  my  opinion,  did  not  have  any 
rightful  place  in  the  railroad  retirement 


system;  therefore,  the  compromise  bUl 
did  not  contain  such  a  provision. 

Fourth.  Another  objectionable  feature 
of  the  Crosser  bill  which  was  not  in  the 
compromise  bill  was  that  provision  which 
proposed  to  increase  the  taxable  com- 
pensation base  from  $300  a  month  to  $400 
a  month.  This  provision  would  mean 
that  the  railroad  employee  who  receives 
$400  a  month  or  more  would  have  to  pay 
taxes  of  $25  a  month  instead  of  $18.75, 
which  would  be  an  Increase  of  33  V3  per- 
cent in  the  amount  of  taxes  paid. 

In  October  of  1951  the  Crosser  bill  was 
defeated  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  compromise  bill  was  passed  by 
the  House  in  its  place.  However,  the 
Senate  in  passing  the  bill  included  all 
of  the  provisions  of  the  House  compro- 
mise bill,  and  the  Senate  bill  also  in- 
cluded from  the  Crosser  bill  the  follow- 
ing provisions: 

First.  To  restrict  the  payment  of  re- 
tirement monthly  benefits  to  those  em- 
ployees and  survivors  of  employees  who 
had  at  least  120  months  of  railroad  serv- 
ice and  to  transfer  to  social  security 
those  employees  with  less  than  10  years 
of  service. 

Second.  To  reduce  retirement  annui- 
ties and  pensions  of  retired  railroad 
workers  and  the  spouse  of  such  indi- 
vidual for  any  month  in  which  such  in- 
dividuals were  entitled  to  receive  an 
old-age  insurarice  benefit  under  the  So- 
cial Security  Act. 

Third.  To  Increase  the  taxable  com- 
pensation from  $300  a  month  to  $350  a 
month. 

Due  to  the  differences  in  the  House 
bill  and  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate 
the  legislation  was  referred  to  a  con- 
ference committee  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  The  bill  as  reported  out  from 
the  conference  committee  included  all 
of  the  provisions  as  passed  in  the  com- 
promise bin  and  In  addition  the  first  two 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill;  however, 
there  was  no  increase  In  taxable  com- 
pensation Included.  This  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  conference  committee 
was  adopted  by  both  House  and  Senate 
and  signed  by  the  President  on  October 
31,  1951. 

The  correlation  of  railroad  retirement 
benefits  with  those  of  social  security  and 
the  transferring  of  employees  with  less 
than  10  years  of  service  to  social  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  benefits  was  an 
about  face  for  certain  representatives 
of  labor  from  the  principle  of  a  separate 
retirement  system  for  railroad  em- 
ployees. 

I  still  am  of  the  opinion  that  there 
should  be  a  separate  retirement  system 
which  should  pay  annuities  to  railroad 
employees  upon  their  railroad  service  re- 
gardless of  any  retirement  benefits  re- 
ceived by  the  employee  from  any  other 
source. 

Furthermore ,  It  is  plain  to  me  that 
there  is  need  for  a  complete  and  search- 
ing study  of  the  present  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  as  amended.  There  is  gen- 
eral complaint  with  respect  to  the  effect 
of  the  amendment,  recently  made,  that 
connects  railroad  retirement  with  social 
security,  and  which  in  the  opinion  of 
many  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  re- 
tired railroad  worker.  Complaint  is  also 
made  as  to  the  rate  of  tax  paid  by  rail- 
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road  workers  as  compared  to  that  paid 
by  workers  under  social  security,  and 
that  the  benefits  received  are  not  pro- 
portionately as  large  as  received  by  those 
who  come  under  social  security.  There 
is  also  a  growing  desire  for  liberalization 
of  the  act  with  respect  to  length  of  serv- 
ice and  retirement  age.  All  of  this,  of 
course,  necessitates  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  fund  from  an  actuarial  stand- 
point to  make  certain  that  the  fund  shall 
remain  solvent. 

I  assume  all  our  railroad  workers,  in- 
cluding those  already  retired,  that  it  is 
my  desire  to  do  everything  possible  in 
the  way  of  improved  benefits  for  the  tax 
paid  as  the  continued  solvency  of  the 
fund  will  permit.  And,  as  a  member  of 
the  joint  Senate  and  House  committee 
appointed  to  make  a  study  of  the  Retire- 
ment Act,  I  will  give  the  task  my  most 
Sincere  and  conscientious  effort 


How  Consrestman  Hays  of  Ohio  Voted 
on  Important  l^efislation.  Eighty-second 
Congress,  Second  Session 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WAYNE  L.  HAYS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HAYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  including,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  an  explanation  of 
some  of  the  more  important  bills  to  come 
before  the  Eighty-second  Congress  and 
my  stand  on  them. 

SECOND    SESSION 

Military  construction  bill  authorized 
a  public-works  program  for  establish- 
ment and  improvement  of  military  and 
naval  bases  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad     I  voted  "yes"— June  12,  1952. 

Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  provided 
for  reorganization  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Bureau,  reduced  the  number  of  col- 
lectors, and  put  them  under  civil  service, 
thus  taking  tax  collection  out  of  politics! 
I  voted  "no"  on  the  resolution  of  dis- 
approval, in  efifect  an  affirmative  vote  on 
the  plan — January  30,  1952. 

Social  Security  Act  amendments  of 
1952  increased  old-age  and  survivors  in- 
surance benefits,  preserved  insurance 
rights  of  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled persons,  and  increased  the  amount 
of  earnings  permitted  without  loss  of 
benefits.  I  voted  "yes"  on  the  motion 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill — 
May  19,  1952.  Motion  failed  for  lack 
of  necessary  two-thirds,  but  bill  later 
passed. 

Housing  Act  of  1952  increased  the  au- 
thorization for  mortgage  purchases  by 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
FHA  insurance,  and  community  facil- 
ities in  defense  areas,  li  voted  "yes" — 
July  2.  1952. 

I  supported  strong  legislation  to  pre- 
vent illegal  entry  of  wetbacks — cheap 
Mexican  farm  labor — into  the  United 
States.  A  somewhat  less  stringent  bill 
passed  the  House — February  26,  1952. 


As  one  of  the  few  farmers  In  Congress 
I  am  particularly  aware  of  the  value  of 
the  soil-conservation  program  and  sup- 
ported the  bill  to  extend  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
soil-conservation  pajmients — May  19, 
1952. 

The  conference  report  on  the  Armed 
Forces  pay  bill  provided  a  pay  increase 
and  additional  subsistence  allowances 
for  our  servicemen.  I  voted  "yes" — May 
15.  1952. 

The  bill  to  make  additional  funds 
available  to  the  Administrator  of  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  to  make  direct  home  and 
farmhouse  loans  to  eligible  veterans  pro- 
vided much -needed  financing  for  vet- 
erans seeking  to  build  in  areas  where  no 
private  capital  can  be  secured  for  the 
purpose.  I  voted  "yes" — February  19. 
1952. 

The  Korean  veterans'  education  and 
training  bill  provided  GI  bill  of  rights 
benefits  for  veterans  serving  after  June 
27.  1950.     I  voted  "yes '—June  5,   1952. 

The  coal  mine  safety  bill  should  go  a 
long  way  toward  preventing  the  disasters 
which  over  the  years  have  cost  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  men  who  work  in  the 
mines.    I  voted  "yes"— July  2,  1952. 


The  World  Is  Onrs,  if  We  Have  Faith 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  Lloyd  Mel- 
seth  gave  promise  of  becoming  an  out- 
standing future  adult  citizen  when  he 
was  graduated  in  1951  from  high  school 
in  Blaine,  Wash.  He  was  respected,  ad- 
mired, and  held  in  high  regard  by  class- 
mates and  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 
Lloyd  Melseth  did  not  live  to  accomplish 
and  satisfy  his  dreams  and  ambitions. 
Shortly  after  leaving  high  school  Lloyd 
Melseth  died  by  drowning.  His  passing^ 
was  sad  and  unfortunate  but  he  left  his 
encouragement  as  a  guide  to  his  own 
generation.  At  his  high  school  gradua- 
tion ceremony  Lloyd  Melseth  addressed 
the  student  body.  His  observations  were 
worthy  of  his  title  "The  World  Is  Ours 
if  We  Have  Faith." 

In  order  that  youngsters  and  all  of  us 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record  may 
benefit  from  a  young  man's  view,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commence- 
ment speech  given  by  Lloyd  Melseth  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Woeld  Is  Cnma.  ir  Wi  Have  PArrH 
(By  Lloyd  Melseth.  Blaine  High  School  1951) 

I  shall  quote  to  you  a  saying  from  a  famous 
British  writer.  Eric  Knight  who  once  said. 
"Anybody  can  have  faith  In  what  reason 
tells  him  is  certain.  Faith  Is  the  ability  to 
believe  beyond  reason." 

When  we  see  a  watch  we  believe  that  be- 
hind It  there  was  a  plan.  We  perceive  that 
it  was  put  together  for  a  definite  purpose. 
It  wasat  by  accident  that  the  intricate  parts 


produce  motion  which  polnt«  out  the  hourt 
of  the  day.  There  cannot  be  a  design  with- 
out a  designer   or  order  without   choice. 

Faith  tells  us  that  the  universe  also  had 
a  designer.  Wisdom  and  Intelligence  were 
behind  the  creation  of  the  sun  under  whose 
warmth  plants  thrive,  yet  if  there  were  not 
light  and  water,  the  plan  would  be  useless. 
It  wasn't  blind  chance  that  created  gravity 
sufficient  to  uphold  planets  In  their  orbits. 

Man  Is  jiutiy  proud  of  his  discoveries,  but 
often  does  not  realize  that  h«  couldn't  dis- 
cover gasoline  If  It  were  not  stored  In  the 
depths  of  the  earth  in  the  form  of  crude  olL 
Radio  and  television  are  only  a  wise  appli- 
cation of  discovered  principles  available  In 
a  world  for  which  man  has  no  credit.  The 
minute  particles  of  matter  In  the  atom  were 
placed  In  the  earth  before  man's  existence. 
This  speaks  for  a  Supreme  Intelligence. 

If  we  are  the  product  of  purposeless  forces, 
we  have  no  responslbUlty  to  a  higher  power. 
There  la  no  will  to  satisfy  but  our  own.  Yet 
If  these  marvels  are  the  product  of  an  Al- 
mighty Ood  we  must  concede  that  they  were 
made  for  a  purpose.  If  man  was  created  for 
a  purpose  it  behooves  him  to  seek  his  pur- 
pose and  fulfill  It. 

Here's  a  verse  from  the  Bible  found  in 
Hebrews  11:3.  "Through  faith  we  under- 
stand that  the  worlds  were  framed  by  the 
word  of  Ood     •     •     •." 


The  Commanist  Chinese  Movement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President.  In  1944. 
when  the  road  to  victory  against  Japan 
became  clearly  defined,  our  Military  Es- 
tablishment naturally  and  logically  con- 
cerned itself  with  conditiona  which 
would  exist  in  Asia  following  the  sur- 
render of  Japan. 

The  major  factor  in  their  calculations 
was  the  international  Communist  move- 
ment and  the  program  of  the  Soviet 
Government.  The  top  intelligence  ex- 
perts, both  military  and  civilian,  were 
assigned  the  important  job  of  preparing 
a  definitive  study  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement.  The  final  report  waa 
issued  on  July  5. 1945.  and  represents  one 
of  the  most  competent  studies  that  I 
have  seen.  This  study  makes  it  clear 
that  our  intelligence  experts  and  our 
Government  generally  were  aware  of  the 
true  nature  of  communism  in  Asia. 

Because  the  claim  has  often  been  made 
by  the  State  Department  that  our  Far 
East  policy  blunders  were  committed  be- 
cause of  ignorance,  this  report  becomes 
of  utmost  significance  to  every  Ameri- 
can, since  here  our  Government  had 
available  to  it  the  real  facts.  This  re- 
port warned  very  clearly  of  the  disaster 
which  would  overtake  American  inter- 
ests imless  a  specific  anti-Communist 
policy  were  followed.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
matter  of  record  that  the  facts  presented 
were  ignored,  that  the  recommendations 
made  were  contradicted.  The  disaster 
which  followed  is  apparent. 

This  document  shows  very  clearly  that 
the  surrender  of  China  and  North  Korea 
to  the  Communists  was  deliberate,  and 
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that  it  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  Tru- 
man-Acheson  policy  in  the  Far  East. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  re- 
port he  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Wab  Depabtmxmt. 

MruTAiT  IwrnxioENCT  Ehvisiow, 

Washinsfton. 

The  Chinese  Communist  Mo\'Xmxnt 

(Prepared  by  Military  Intelligence  Service) 

1.   THE    raOBLZM 

The  problem  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
Is  not  merely  one  of  how  the  Communists 
should  be  dealt  with;  even  more  dlfScult  has 
been  the  problem  of  determining  the  facts. 
"Authorities"  on  both  sides  have  disputed 
the  most  elementary  statements  of  fact. 

It  was  consici.  red  by  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence Service  that  this  state  of  affairs  con- 
stituted an  Impediment  to  the  effective 
prosecution  of  military  operations  in  China 
and  In  the  Pacific.  A  major  project  was 
therefore  Initiated  at  the  end  of  1»44.  under 
which  the  most  competent  analysts — both 
civilian  and  military— were  assigned  to  the 
examination  of  all  material  available,  and  to 
the  compUatloa  of  a  report  on  the  Chinese 
Communist  movement.  The  preparation  of 
the  report  Involved  the  examination  of  over 
3,900  reports,  pamphlets,  and  boolu. 

a.    rUirDAMKNTAL    CONCLUSIONS 

Careful  study  of  these  materials  has  led 
to  a  number  of  basic  conclusions.  Appro- 
priate qualification  and  detailed  authentica- 
tion for  these  conclusions  Is  contained  in 
the  full  report.  The  most  Important  conclu- 
sions may  be  summarized  as  follows:  (1) 
The  "democracy"  of  the  Chinese  Communists 
is  Soviet  democracy;  (2)  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist movement  is  puirt  of  the  international 
Communist  movement,  sponsored  and 
guldeU  by  Momow;  (3)  there  Is  reason  to 
beUeve  that  Soviet  Russia  plans  to  create 
Russian -dominated  areas  In  Manchuria.  Ko- 
rea, and  probably  north  China;  (4)  a  strong 
and  stable  Ch  na  cannot  exist  without  the 
natural  resources  of  Manchuria  and  North 
China;  (6)  In  order  to  prevent  the  separa- 
tion of  Manchuria  and  North  China  from 
China.  It  Is  essential  that.  If  Soviet  Russia 
participates  In  the  war.  China  not  be  divided 
(like  Europe)  Into  American-British  and 
Russian  zones  of  military  operations. 
a.  ndbca  or  conclusions 

(a)  High  morale:  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  the  best  led  and  most  vigorous  of 
present-day  organizations  In  China.  Their 
morale  is  high.  Their  policies  are  sharply 
defined  and  carried  out  with  a  devoUon  which 
is  fanatical. 

(b)  Policy  of  establishing  communism 
through  democracy:  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists emphasize  two  stages  in  their  revolu- 
tionary program:  First,  the  change  of  the 
Chinese  semlfeudal  society  Into  a  bourgeois 
(or  capitalist)  democracy;  second,  the  es- 
tablishment of  communism.  The  first  Is 
their  present  goal  according  to  their  own 
claims.  They  insist,  however,  that  the  bour- 
geois democracy  must  have  "the  support  and 
leodershlp  of  the  proletariat  under  Commu- 
nist guidance."  This  objective  they  have 
achieved  In  their  areas  of  control;  theirs  Is  a 
one-party  controlled  democracy. 

(c)  Soviet  democracy:  While  the  Chinese 
Communists  call  their  present  political  sys- 
tem democracy,  the  democracy  which  they 
sponsor  Is  In  fact  Soviet  democracy  on  the 
pattern  of  the  U.  S.  S.  R.  rather  than  democ- 
racy In  the  Anglo-American  sense.  It  Is  a 
democracy  more  rigidly  controlled  by  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  than  Is  the  so- 
called  one-party  dictatorship  of  the  Chung- 
king government  controlled  by  the  Kuomln- 
tang  (People's  National  Party).    This  Is  In- 


dicated by  the  fact  that  Chiang  Kai-shek 
rules  by  maintaining  a  measure  of  balance 
between  the  various  factions  within  the  Kuo- 
mlntang  and  by  making  concessions  to  the 
non-Communist  opposition  groups  outside 
the  Kuomlntang  In  Chungking-controlled 
China.  Whenever  he  falls,  as  he  has  In  the 
past  4  years,  to  maintain  such  a  balance,  he 
weakens  his  rule.  On  the  other  hand,  while 
minority  parties  v.hich  wholeheartedly  accept 
Communist  leadership  are  tolerated  In  Com- 
munist-controlled China,  real  opposition 
parties  and  groups  are  summarily  suppressed 
as  traitors.  If  the  Communists'  charge  of 
Kuomlntang  Intolerance  Is  true.  It  Is  also 
true  that  the  Communists  will  be  still  more 
Intolerant  If  they  ever  obtain  supreme  power 
In  China. 

Nevertheless,  since  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists provide  individuals,  especially  the  la- 
borers and  peasants,  with  greater  economic 
opportunities  than  the  Kuomlntang  Nation- 
alists provide,  the  Communists  enjoy  wider 
popular  support  In  the  areas  held  by  their 
own  armies  than  do  the  Nationalists  In  their 
areas  of  control.  This  Is  the  Commimlsts' 
greatest  source  of  strength  In  China. 

(d)  Part  of  International  Communist 
movement:  The  Chinese  Communist  move- 
ment Is  a  part  of  the  international  Com- 
munist movement.  Its  military  strategy, 
diplomatic  orientation,  and  propaganda  pol- 
icies follow  those  of  the  Soviet  Union.  They 
are  adapted  to  fit  the  Chinese  environment, 
but  all  high  policy  Is  derived  from  Interna- 
tional Communist  policy,  which.  In  turn,  de- 
pends on  Soviet  Russia.  Throughout  their 
history  the  Chinese  Communists  have  loy- 
ally supported  and  followed  the  policies  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  have  accepted  the  whole 
content  of  Marxlsm-Leninism-Stallnlsm. 

(e)  Desire  for  United  States  support 
against  Japan  and  the  Kuomlntang:  This 
does  not  prevent  the  Chinese  Communists 
from  maintaining  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
the  United  States.  Their  attitude  toward 
us  and  aU  capitalist  democracies  Is  condi- 
tioned, however,  by  the  extent  to  which  they 
can  obtain  benefits  from  us  In  the  further- 
ance of  their  own  revolutionary  alms:  The 
subjugation  of  China  under  Communist  rule 
and  the  development  of  a  Communist-con- 
trolled capitalist  democracy  In  China  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  commu- 
nism. They  would  use  American  support  to 
further  their  struggle  against  both  Japan  and 
the  Chungking  Government. 

(f)  De  facto  independence:  The  Chinese 
Communist  movement  today  is  not  repre- 
sented merely  by  a  political  party:  It  Is  repre- 
sented by  what  Is  a  state  In  all  but  name, 
possessing  territory  (the  combined  area  of 
which  is  about  the  size  of  France  or  one- 
fifth  of  China  proper) ,  a  population  of  prob- 
ably more  than  70,000,000  people,  armies, 
law,  and  money  of  its  own.  The  Chinese 
Communist  state  Is  economically  primitive 
but  <at  a  primitive  level)  fairly  self-suffl- 
clent. 

(g)  Rivalry  with  the  Kuomlntang: 

(1)  Failure  of  the  Entente  Cordlale:  Dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  Soviet  Russlan-Kuo- 
mlntang  Entente  Cordlale,  1923-27,  the  Kuo- 
mlntang and  the  Chinese  Communists  co- 
operated. The  Chinese  Communists  prom- 
ised to  support  the  revolutionary,  national- 
ist, democratic  program  of  the  Kuomlntang. 
They  broke  this  promise.  It  soon  became 
evident  to  the  Kuomlntang  leaders  that  the 
Chinese  Communists,  urged  on  by  Soviet 
Russia,  were  aspiring  to  turn  the  revolution 
Into  a  class  war  In  order  to  gain  supreme 
control  over  China.  In  1927  the  Kuomlntang 
therefore  turned  against  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists and  Soviet  Russia. 

(2)  Development  of  the  united  front 
movement:  The  ensuing  civil  war,  1927-37, 
between  the  armies  of  the  two  Chinese  par- 
ties was  accompanied  by  the  bloody  excesses 
characteristic  of  all  class  wars.  By  1936  the 
Kuomlntang  had  almost  defeated  the  Chi- 
nese Red  Army.    The  latter  was  saved   by 


the  .luomlntang's  acceptance  of  the  Idea 
of  a  united  front  with  the  Communists  in 
defense  of  China  against  Japan.  The  united 
front  idea  had  been  developed  In  Moscow.  It 
applied  to  Communists  In  all  countries  and 
Involved  cooperation  between  Communists 
and  non-Communist  groups  and  parties  In 
the  capitalist  democracies,  as  a  means  of 
safeguarding  the  Soviet  Union  against  the 
threat  of  Fascist  aggression  and  of  expanding 
the  Influence  of  the  Communists  in  capital- 
Is'    democracies. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  united-front  un- 
derstanding In  China,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists pledged  themselves,  as  of  1937,  to  cease 
subversive  activities  against  the  Government, 
to  abolish  their  separate  government  and 
administration,  and  to  Integrate  the  Chinese 
Red  Army  with  the  Government's  Central 
Army. 

(3)  The  war  within  the  war:  The  Chinese 
Communists  did  not  fulfill  this  promise. 
Soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Slno-Japa- 
nese  war,  the  Government  assigned  to  the 
Communists  certain  defense  zones.  The 
Communists,  however,  refused  to  stay  with- 
in their  assigned  zones.  While  the  Kuo- 
mlntang armies  In  obedience  to  the  Chinese 
high  command,  kept  within  their  assigned 
defense  zones,  the  Communist  armies  in- 
sisted on  being  granted  entry  Into  any 
Kuomlntang  zone  that  they  desired  to  en- 
ter. Whenever  the  Kuomlntang  troopw  re- 
fused to  admit  the  Communist  troops  Into 
their  defense  sectors  and  to  share  with  them 
their  exceedingly  limited  resources  they  were 
called  traitors  by  the  Communists.  When 
the  National  Government  refused  to  grant 
the  Communists  permission  to  establish  In 
Kuomlntang  areas  their  own  separate  civil 
administrations,  called  "united  front  gov- 
ernments," which  flouted  the  National  au- 
thority of  Chungking  and  accepted  orders 
only  from  the  Communist  capital,  Yenan, 
the  Communists  accused  the  Kuomlntang  of 
being  antidemocratic  and  the  Kuomlntang 
troope  of  being  "experts  In  dissension."  Such 
tactics  Inevitably  led  to  clashes  with  Kuo- 
mlntang troops.  The  latter  fought  In  self- 
defense  against  both  the  Communists  and 
the  Japanese  for  the  protection  of  their 
bases. 

Internecine  strife  led  to  a  general  de- 
terioration of  the  Chinese  war  situation. 
After  the  United  States  entered  the  war 
against  Japan  both  the  Communists  and  the 
Kuomlntang  became  more  interested  In  their 
own  status  vls-ii-vls  each  other  than  In 
fighting  Japan.  The  Interparty  struggle  be- 
came of  paramount  lmp>ortance.  For  the 
Chinese  believed  that  America  guaranteed 
victory  against  Japan,  and  the  fruits  of  this 
victory  would  obviously  go  to  the  party  that 
won  out  In  the  Kuomlntang-Communlst 
struggle  for  power. 

(h)  Role  In  World  Vvar  11:  In  spite  of 
this  Internecine  strife,  or  quasi  war,  the 
Chinese  Communists  have  contributed  to 
the  United  Nations  war  against  Japan.  By 
organizing  extensive  guerrilla  territories 
within  areas  enclosed  by  the  Japanese  Army 
they  have  prevented  the  full  Japanese  ex- 
ploitation of  north  China's  resoiirces  In  food- 
stuffs, raw  materials,  and  manpower.  They 
have  also  rescued  many  American  pilots  who 
have  been  forced  down  in  Communist-con- 
trolled areas. 

Contrary  to  the  widely  advertised  reports 
of  their  sympathizers,  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists have,  however,  fought  the  Japanese  far 
less  thom  have  the  National  Government 
troops.  The  Generalissimo,  Chiang  Kai- 
shek,  and  his  followers  have  yielded  ground 
politically  and  militarily  to  the  Communlsta 
In  order  to  avoid  an  open  break;  as  a  Nation- 
alist, Chiang  Kai-shek  has  been  primarily 
Interested  in  the  war  against  Japan. 

(I)  Military  capacity  small:  The  Chinese 
Communists  now  claim  to  have  an  army  of 
910.000  troops  In  addition  to  local  militia 
forces  numbering  about  2,000,000  men.  How- 
ever, In  October   1944  the  strength  of   the 
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Cblneee  Communlat  regular  forces  waa  re- 
liably reported  as  475,000.  The  degree  to 
which  the  Increase  since  October  of  last  year 
represents  an  actual  Increase  In  fighting  ca- 
pacity depends  upon  the  number  of  rifles 
available.  RUles  were  available  for  only 
about    250.000    men    in    October    1944. 

(J)  The  alternative  settlements  of  the 
Kuomlntang-Conununist  problem: 

(1)  General:  As  far  as  can  be  seen  at  pres- 
ent there  are  three  alternatives  for  a  settle- 
ment of  the  Internal  situation  in  China:  (1) 
Civil  war  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the 
Chinese  Cotomunists;  a  settlement  which 
would  be  disastrous  for  the  Chinese  people, 
even  though  it  might  ultimately  decide  the 
question  of  which  party  shall  rule;  (2)  In- 
stitution of  a  National  Assembly  to  Inaugu- 
rate a  democratic,  constitutional  form  of 
government  in  which  all  parties  find  repre- 
sentation; (3)  division  of  China  Into  two 
(or  more)  separate  parts,  these  parts  to  be 
united  in  a  loose  federation  represented  by 
a  coalition  government  of  all  parties.  The 
decisions  of  this  coalition  government  would 
be  executed  Independently  by  the  Chinese 
Communists  and  the  Kuomintang.  The  two 
parties  would  continue  to  maintain  their 
separate  armies  and  administrations. 

Many  observers  believe  that  neither  of 
the  latter  two  alternatives  is  feasible.  Both 
the  Kuomintang  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists aspire  to  supreme  control  over  China. 
This  being  the  case  some  observers  believe 
that  civil  war  is  unavoidable. 

(3)  Generalissimo  sponsors  the  National 
Assembly:  Chiang  Kai-shek  has  proposed  the 
National  Assembly,  which  Is  to  convene  on 
November  12.  1945.  as  the  only  possible 
means  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  Kuo- 
mintang-Communlst  problem  and  for  the 
reestabiishment  of  unity  in  China.  He  In- 
sists, however,  that  no  unity  can  be  achieved 
so  long  as  there  are  several  independent  par- 
tisan armies  in  China.  He  therefore  de- 
mands that  the  Communists  fulfill  their 
pledge  of  1937  to  subordinate  their  army 
to  the  National  Government.  He  makes 
compliance  with  this  demand  a  prerequisite 
for  any  political  settlement  with  the  Com- 
munists. 

(3)  Chinese  Communists  sponsor  idea  of 
coalition  government:  The  Communists  re- 
fuse to  comply  with  this  demand.  They  have 
boycotted  the  National  Assembly  and  insist 
that  the  coalition  government  is  the  only 
solution  of  the  interparty  problem  in  China. 
The  plan  for  a  coalition  government  might 
be  workable  if  the  Communists  would  ac- 
cept a  clear  demarcation  of  Kuomintang  and 
Communist  areas.  But  throughout  the  war 
the  Kucm'lntang  has  vainly  tried  to  obtain 
an  agreement  with  the  Communists  for  a 
demarcation  of  defense  areas,  and  there  is 
no  indication  that  the  Conununists  would 
accept  any  demarcation  of  Kuomintang  and 
Communist  areas  if  a  coalition  government 
were  to  be  established. 

In  view  of  this,  the  coalition  government, 
were  it  to  be  established  without  the  Com- 
munists being  committed  to  a  specific  de- 
marcation of  their  areas,  would  only  serve 
the  Interests  of  the  Conununists  in  that 
their  present  areas  would  obtain  legal  status 
by  conaent  of  the  KuomlnUng  and  other 
parties,  while  leaving  the  Kuomintang  part 
of  the  country  open  to  further  Communist 
infiltration  through  legal  or  Illegal  means. 
Chiang  Kai-shek  has  refused  to  accept  the 
Idea  of  a  coalition  government. 

(4)  Unity  or  permanent  division  of  China, 
the  Issues  at  stake:  Here  the  matter  rests 
(July  3.  1945).  For  the  time  being  It  is  a 
question  of  the  National  Assembly  versus 
the  coalition  government.  The  former  pro- 
vides a  chance  for  unifying  China  by  the 
agreement  of  the  China  armed  parties  to 
submit  to  arbitration  and  law  instead  of 
force.  The  latter  would  continue  mto  the 
postwar  period  the  system  of  territorial  di- 
vision of  China  between  the  Kuomintang 
and  the  Chinese  Communists  and  the  main- 


tenance of  separate  party  armies.     Real  unity 
cannot    be    achieved    on    this    basis.    Each 
party  insists  on  its  own  plan, 
(k)   International  implications: 

(1)  Common  policy  of  United  SUtes  and 
U.  S.  8.  R.:  It  Is  generally  believed  that  a 
peaceful  interparty  settlement  In  China 
depends  largely  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  can  follow 
a  common  policy  toward  China.  Were  the 
Soviet  Union  to  decide  to  give  active  8Uf>- 
port  to  the  Chinese  Communists,  In  terms 
of  supplies  or  military  aid,  while  the  United 
States  supports  the  Chimgking  government, 
the  Russians  and  Americans  would  be  meet- 
ing head  on. 

(2)  Uncertainty  concerning  Soviet  alms  In 
China:  Present  relations  between  Chung- 
king and  Moscow  are  cool.  The  Soviet  press 
Is  strongly  denouncing  the  "reactionaries"  in 
the  Kuomintang  and  is  openly  sponsoring 
the  plan  of  the  Chinese  Communists  for  a 
coalition  government.  There  are  indications 
that  Soviet  Russia  envisages  the  establish- 
ment of  Soviet  domination  (along  somewhat 
the  same  lines  as  In  Outer  Mongolia  and  in 
Easte:  .i  Europe) .  In  the  areas  of  north  China 
adjacent  to  Soviet  Russia;  that  is  In  Sinkl- 
ang.  Inner  Mongolia.  Manchuria,  and  possi- 
bly also  the  northern  provinces  ot  China 
proper.  A  typical  statement  in  this  regard 
Is  one  by  a  Soviet  Russian  diplomat  In  China 
who  emphasized  that  Soviet  Russia  Is  deter- 
mined that  all  her  border  states  should  b« 
"free  from  unhealthy  combination  or  link- 
age with  other  great  powers." 

The  Chinese  Communists'  plan  for  a  coa- 
lition government  would  conceivably  further 
this  aim  In  the  north  China  and  Manchuria 
might  legally  become  the  exclusive  spheres 
of  Influence  of  the  Chinese  Communists  and 
hence  come  under  a  regime  that  would  l>e 
wholly   obedient  to   Soviet   Russia.     At   the 
same  time  the  coalition  government,  which 
would  represent  all  groups  In  China,  would 
lend  China  an  outward  appearance  of  unity. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  conceivable  that 
the  Soviet   Union  will  try  to  Improve   rela- 
tions with  Chungkmg  on   the   basis  of   the 
reestabiishment  of  a  united   front   between 
the  Kuomintang  and  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists.   For  It  has  been  Soviet  Russia's  experi- 
ence m  China  that  cooperation  or  a  united 
front  between  the  Kuomintang  and  the  Chi- 
nese   Communists   has    always    favored    the 
Communists    against    the    Nationalists,    no 
matter    what    political    shading    the    latter 
represent,  whether  reactionary  or  liberal.     By 
contrast,  the  Communist  cause  In  China  has 
suffered     whenever     the     Kuomintang     baa 
fought  the  Communists  In  an  all-out  civil 
war.     It    Is    possible    that    this    is    the    ex- 
planation for  Soviet  Riossla's  apparent  wil- 
lingness to   welcome   the  visit  of  Dr.  T.  V. 
Soong.  president  of  the  Executive  Yuan  and 
Minister   of   Foreign   Affairs  of   the   Chinese 
Government.     He  arrived  in  Moscow  and  waa 
received  by  StaUn  on  June  30.     An  agreement 
between  Moscow  and  Chuntjking  would  have 
the  advantage,  for  Soviet  Russia,  of  reducmg 
the  danger  of  immediate  disagreement  be- 
tween the  U.  S.  S.  R.  and  the  United  States. 

(3)  The  United  States  and  the  situation 
in  China: 

(a)  The  postwar  peace  In  the  Par  East 
depends  on  reestabiishment  of  Chinese  In- 
dependence and  unity:  The  type  of  peace 
we  shall  gain  by  our  victory  over  Japan  de- 
pends on  our  success  in  aiding  the  Chinese 
to  regain  complete  Independence  and  to 
establish  unity.  For  China  Is  the  center  of 
the  Far  East;  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary relationships  in  the  Par  East  h.ive  al- 
ways revolved  around  China.  Russia  be- 
came one  of  the  leading  far-eastern  powers 
by  acquiring  vast  rcslona  from  China.  Rtis- 
sla's  growth  as  a  far-eastern  power  has  de- 
pended greatly  upon  its  success  in  extending 
its  Influence  in  China.  Similarly.  Japan 
grew  to  a  world  power  by  virtue  of  her  ter- 
ritorial acqulaltlons  In  Korea  and  Man- 
churia.   She  grew  Into  a  world  menace  after 


her  vast  conquests  In  China  proper  In  thB 
IGSO's. 

The  independence  and  territorial  and  ad- 
ministrative integrity  of  China,  including 
Manchuria,  have  been  key  points  of  United 
States  policy  and  interests  In  the  Far  East. 
During  the  past  85  years  Riissla,  and  during 
the  past  50  years  Russia  and  Japan,  the  two 
leiiding  military  land  powers  In  Asia,  have 
been  the  chief  threats  to  China's  independ- 
ence. Because  of  this,  a  considerable  part  of 
the  International  struggle  over  China  has 
teen  centered  on  creating  a  balance  between 
these  two  powers.  The  sea  powers.  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  have  main- 
tained the  balance  between  the  two  land 
powers.  America's  concern  In  this  contebt 
between  Russia  and  Japan  for  control  la 
China  has  been  demonstrated  several  tlmea. 
The  rivalry  between  Russia  and  Japan  t^as 
centered  on  Manchuria  and  Korea. 

(0)  With  the  defeat  of  Japan.  Soviet  Rus- 
sia will  emerge  as  the  sola  military  land 
power  In  Asia:  Necessary  as  Is  the  defeat 
of  Japan  to  the  reestabllahment  of  peace  in 
the  Pacific,  the  fact  remains  that  her  de- 
feat win  upset  the  whole  structure  of  ths 
International  balance  of  power  In  the  Par 
East  which  was  developed  in  the  decades  be- 
fore 1931.  Deprived  of  her  empire  in  China, 
and  with  her  cities  and  Industries  smashed 
to  pieces,  Japan  will  be  back  where  she 
started  at  the  dawn  of  her  nxodem  era;  a 
group  of  relatively  worthless  Islands,  popu- 
lated by  fishermen,  primitive  farmers,  and 
innocuous  warriors.  The  clock  will  be 
turned  back  some  80  yeani.  to  the  time  when 
the  rivalry  between  Russia  and  the  western 
democracies  in  China  began.  With  the  total 
defeat  of  Japan,  Russia  will  a^aln  emerge  as 
the  sole  military  land  power  of  any  account 
in  Asia.  But  she  will  be  vastly  stronger  than 
at  any  time  in  the  past. 

(c)  Prevention  of  a  repetition  of  the  Polish 
situation  In  Manchuria  and  Korea  is  esaen- 
tlal  to  postwar  stability  m  the  Far  Bast: 
The  problem  of  postwar  peace  In  the  Far 
East  revolves,  insofar  as  the  United  States 
is  concerned,  around  two  major  questions: 
(1)  How  can  the  mllltary-polltleal  vacuum 
In  the  Far  East  be  flUed  following  the  deieat 
of  Japan?  (2)  How  can  the  United  States 
promote  Internal  unity  In  China? 

The  answer  to  both  questions  Is  TltaJly  af- 
fected by  the  action  of  8o*let  Russia,  and  by 
the  arrangements  In  regain  to  the  Far  last 
that  we  can  make  with  Soviet  Rossla.  If  It 
be  assumed  that  Soviet  Russia  will  Join  lu 
the  war  against  Japan,  the  solution  of  those 
questions  wUl  be  greatly  affected  by  the  ex- 
tent to  which  we  can  prevent  the  division  of 
China  along  the  same  lines  as  Eiirope  Into 
an  American -British  and  a  Soviet  sone  of 
military  operations.  For  the  elements  of  un- 
certainty as  to  Soviet  Russia's  Intentions  la 
China  and  in  regard  to  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists are  very  similar  to  those  in  regard  to 
eastern  Europe  during  1913  and  1844.  Many 
of  the  fears  and  speculations  current  at  that 
Ume.  to  the  effect  that  Soviet  Russia  Intend- 
ed to  develop  Eastern  Europe  as  an  exclusive 
Soviet  sphere  of  Influence,  have  [nx)ved  to  be 
right.  There  is  Justification  for  similar  fears 
In  regard  to  north  China.  Manchuria,  and 
Korea.  Just  as  Soviet  Russia's  plans  in  East- 
ern Europe  have  been  favored  by  the  absence 
of  American  and  British  forces  In  these  areas, 
so  also  would  Soviet  Russia.  If  she  does  plan 
to  create  a  Soviet  sphere  of  Influence  In 
north  China.  Manchuria,  and  Korea,  find 
herself  in  a  most  favorable  position  If  these 
areas  were  assigned  to  her  exclusively  or  even 
predominantly  as  a  tone  of  mlUtary  opera- 
tions against  Japan. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  American  forces  co- 
operate on  equal  terms  with  Soviet  Russian. 
Chinese,  and  British  forces  in  the  reconquest 
and  occupation  of  north  China.  Manchuria, 
and  Korea,  a  peace  settlement  In  complete 
accord  with  the  terms  of  the  Cairo  declara- 
Uon  of  December  1.  1943.  can  much  more 
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readily  be  achieved.  For  It  Is  clear  that  If 
the  war  were  to  end  with  us  In  control  of 
Japan,  and  with  Chungking-Chinese,  Ameri- 
can, and  British  forces  In  control  of  central 
and  south  China,  while  Soviet  Russian  and 
Chinese  Communist  forces  held  the  control- 
ling power  In  Manchuria  and  Korea,  a  peace 
settlement  in  regard  to  these  areas  might 
entail  a  cotisiderable  compromise  of  the 
terms  of  the  Cairo  declaration.  In  that  case, 
the  plan  of  the  Chinese  Communists  for  a 
coalition  government  might  well  t>e  the  only 
feasible  way  of  settling  the  situation  In 
China;  north  China  and  probably  also  Man- 
churia and  Korea  would  come  under  the  con- 
trol of  native  Communists  dependent  upon 
Soviet  Russian  support,  and  In  these  areas 
there  would  be  established  the  now  typical 
united  front  or  democratic  coalition  admin- 
istrations In  which  the  Communists  hold  the 
dominant  power.  Deprived  of  the  vast  raw 
material  resources  of  north  China  and  Man- 
churia the  present  National  Government  of 
China  would  find  Itself  unable  to  compete 
with  the  Communists  In  the  north  and  to  es- 
tablish a  strong  and  stable  state.  For  this 
reason  it  is  necessary,  for  the  maintenance 
of  peace  In  the  Far  East  and  for  the  long- 
range  Interests  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  Cairo  declaration  be  Implemented  with- 
out modification. 

P.    E.    PlABODT. 

Brigadier  General.  GSC, 
Chief.  Military  Intelligence  Service 
(For  the  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  0-2). 


TribaU  U  Hon.  Fred  G.  AaaiUkl 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'll  VE8 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  regret  and  sadness  that  I  learned 
of  the  retirement  from  Congress  of  one 
Who  has  given  his  State  and  country 
honorable  and  distinguished  service,  our 
good  friend.  Fhcd  Aandahl.  of  North  Da- 
kota. 

I  feel  it  is  a  distinct  loss  to  not  only 
the  State  of  North  Dakota,  but  also  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes.  His 
many  good  friends  will  miss  the  inspira- 
tion of  his  friendship,  his  wise  and  sage 
couiisel,  his  kindly  tolerance  and  broad 
understanding,  his  ready  smile  and 
handclasp.  We  have  all  too  few  men  of 
Fred  Aandahl's  capabilities — men  thor- 
oughly imbued  with  the  principles  and 
Ideals  that  underlie  our  Constitution. 
Fked  Aandahl  is  an  honest  man.  of  high 
moral  character  and  integrity,  forth- 
right and  unyielding  in  principle.  HLs 
wcrd  is  his  txsnd.  The  Governor,  as 
many  of  us  call  him,  is  a  man  of  sterling 
character,  high  Christian  ideals,  a  de- 
voted husband  and  father,  with  a  charm- 
ing wife  and  three  lovely  daughters. 

Fred's  lifelong  work  has  been  farm- 
ing. He  does  a  good  job  of  it.  too.  as  his 
friends  and  neighbors  in  the  Litchville 
area  will  tell  you.  His  services  in  the 
State  senate  gave  him  a  broad  back- 
ground of  State  and  national  problems. 
Through  his  sound  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment, his  sympathetic  appto^h  and 
interest  in  the  problems  of  government, 
he  rendered  outstanding  service  as  (Jov- 
ernor  of  our  great  sister  State — North 


Dakota.  Three  terms  he  piloted  their 
ship  of  state  with  honor  and  integrity, 
and  through  his  able,  conscientious,  and 
just  governorship,  he  earned  the  respect, 
the  admiration,  the  esteem,  and  the  con- 
fidence of  the  people  throughout  the 
State.  Here,  with  great  dignity,  he  ad- 
ministered the  laws  of  his  State.  As  Gov- 
ernor, he  conducted  a  sound,  businesslike 
administration  and  worked  hard  in 
maintaining  a  balanced  budget.  His  ef- 
forts were  unceasing  to  further  irriga- 
tion and  reclamation  projects,  and  he  did 
much  of  the  groundwork  for  the  building 
of  the  greatest  earth-filled  dam  in  the 
world.  Garrison  Dam.  now  being  con- 
structed in  North  Dakota.  He  has 
worked  through  all  his  public  service  for 
the  betterment  of  rural  America,  the 
promotion  and  extension  of  REA,  RTA, 
SCS,  and  other  sound  constructive  agri- 
cultural programs. 

Fred  Aandahl,  in  his  2  years  of  dis- 
tinguished service  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  has  carried  on  his  ear- 
lier goal  to  preserve  and  maintain  our 
American  way  of  life  and  insure  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  incentives  of  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  One  might  call  him 
a  moderate  liberal.  He  has  given  all-out 
support  to  the  Federal  water  develop- 
ment program,  full  parity  farm  price 
supports  and  rural  electrification  and 
telephone  service.  He  has  stood  firm  in 
his  purpose  and  obj^tive  of  keeping 
these  Federal  projects  in  full  harmony 
with  the  American  free  enterprise  sys-  , 
tem.  He.  as  most  of  us  do,  feels  that  such 
is  the  very  foundation  of  our  personal 
rights  and  privileges,  including  the  indi- 
vidual ownership  of  homes,  farms  and 
other  businesses. 

Frkd  served  first  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, where  he  was  immediately  recog- 
nized as  a  man  of  stature  and  level- 
headed judgment,  an  acknowledged 
leader  in  committee  action.  He  hsis  been 
hard-working,  thorough,  conscientious 
and  painstaking  in  his  study  of  the  de- 
tails and  complexities  of  the  structure  of 
our  Government. 

Since  Fred  came  to  Congre^,  his  work 
and  efforts  have  been  to  achieve  that 
worthy  goal  of  effecting  a  balanced  budg- 
et, and  to  bring  about  measures  of  econ- 
omy in  our  Government  without  sacri- 
ficing efficiency  and  impairing  necessary 
functions.  His  ability  and  complete  un- 
derstanding of  governmental  problems, 
his  unassuming  modesty,  his  keen  in- 
tellect soon  made  him  many  friends  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  Republican 
leadership  recognizing  his  capabilities 
and  stature,  appointed  him  to  a  ix)st  on 
the  powerful  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Fred  is  a  man  of  quiet  and  effec- 
tive activity.  He  is  serious  in  committee 
and  serious  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties  on  the  floor  of  the  House — a  man 
devoted  to  representing  the  people  in  as 
effective  a  way  as  possible.  The  people 
of  his  State  can  be  justly  proud  of  his 
representation.  He  has  given  them  an 
outstanding  and  fine  reputation.  They, 
as  we  do.  admire  and  respect  him.  He 
has  been  an  indefatigable  worker,  sin- 
cere in  his  efforts  to  provide  and  main- 
tain adequate  defense  facilities,  to  curb 
unnecessary  spending,  to  reduce  taxes. 


and  balance  the  budget,  to  halt  the  trend 
toward  socialism  and  preserve  our  free- 
enterprise  system.  He  has  been  a.stute 
and  unwavering  in  his  punx).se  to  rid  our 
Government  of  subversive  and  unwhole- 
some infiuences.  He  has  given  serious 
consideration  and  sound  judgment  to 
the  many  problems  facing  our  Govern- 
ment today,  and  carefully  weighs  the  is- 
sues involved  before  arriving  at  a  deci- 
sion. The  people  at  home  sincerely  ad- 
mire and  respect  him.  as  we  do  here. 

In  the  words  ot  his  constituents,  he  is 
one  of  North  Dakota's  finest  citizens.  I 
honor  and  revere  his  friendship  Surely 
his  retirement  from  Congress  does  not 
mean  that  his  public  service  has  ended. 
I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  the  i>eople  of 
North  Dakota  will  call  on  him  again  for 
public  service  in  the  not  too  distant  fu- 
ture. 

I  salute  a  great  American  patriot  and 
statesman,  my  friend  and  yours.  Pseo 
Aandahl.  Would  we  had  more  men  cut 
to  his  pattern. 


Hanun  EnfineertBf 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF    WASHIKCTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Roderic 
Olzendam,  the  director  of  social  security 
for  the  State  of  Washington,  is  an  im- 
usual  and  very  talented  person.  In  the 
spring  of  this  year  he  addressed  the 
American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers in  Seattle  on  the  subject  of  human 
engineering.  Others  may  derive  as  much 
satisfaction  from  Mr.  Olzendam's  ad- 
dress as  I  did,  and,  for  that  reason,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

HtntAir   ENGiKKratifO 

(By    Roderic    Olzendam,    director    of    social 
security  for  the  State  of  Washington) 

I  define  human  engineering  as  the  science 
of  purposeful  planning  of  human  relations 
to  achieve  a  goal.  The  goal  Is  the  improve- 
ment of  man's  relationship  to  man.  The 
application  of  science  to  this  process  entails 
continuous  research  to  develop  workable 
formulas  and  embodies  the  techniques  re- 
quired to  apply  these  formulas  to  man's  re- 
lationship to  man — In  the  family,  with 
friends,  In  the  community,  In  Industry,  and 
between  the  men  of  one  nation  and  another. 
Human  relations  is  not  a  new  subject.  The 
problem  is  as  old  as  man  himself.  Any  In- 
dividual would  be  presumptuous  to  fancy 
that  he  could  contribute  anything  profound 
or  new  to  this — the  most  fundamental  prob- 
lem In  the  world  today. 

Man  is  the  only  animal  on  earth  that  has 
the  power  to  stand  In  the  present,  examine 
the  past,  and  project  his  Ideas  Into  the 
future.  And  so,  from  our  1952  vantage  point, 
what  do  we  really  know  about  human  rela- 
tions in  the  past?  Here  are  a  few  quick  de- 
ductions which  undoubtedly  everyone  will 
accept  as  fundamental :  ( 1 )  Man  \«  a  human 
being;  (2)  he  Is  an  Individual  with  a  eeparHte. 
distinct  personality:  (3)  he  U  a  member  of 
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the  human  race — one  of  the  2, 400.000, OCO — 
Increasing  at  the  rate  of  approximately  70,000 
a  day  every  day. 

A  Buperflclal  review,  therefore,  seems  to 
Indicate  ttiat  human  engineering  U  not  a 
simple,  easily  defined,  Bcientlfic  principle. 
Rather,  we  find  there  is  a  necessity  for  de- 
flniag  terms,  establishing  basic  factors,  then 
endeavoring  to  formulate  a  principle  that 
will  hold  water  and  serve  as  a  guide  for  you 
and  me. 

WHAT  DO  Wl  MEAN  BT  "HTTMAN"? 

What  are  the  principal  characteristic*  of 
humanity — of  a  human  beftig?  According  to 
the  Scriptures,  man  was  created  In  the 
Image  of  God.  spiritually,  that  Is. 

By  looking  In  o\ir  mirror  or  by  looking  at 
our  neighbors,  we  know  that  all  men  have 
certain  common  physical  characteristics, 
that  is,  two  ears,  two  eyes,  two  arms,  two  legs, 
and  all  the  other  physical  attributes  recog- 
nized as  being  human. 

It  Is  evident  from  the  Scriptures  that  the 
first  man  and  his  mate  might  have  lived 
happily  in  an  earthly  paradise,  but  Eve  wan 
approached  by  a  serp>ent  who  whispered  In 
her  ear  that  a  bite  of  a  Washington  Delicious 
apple  would  result  in  a  lot  more  fun  than 
Just  being  good.  So,  It  turns  out  that  In 
addition  to  being  made  in  the  image  of  the 
Creator,  man  has  a  second  nature — he  is  a 
•ort  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  There  waa 
something  else  In  the  nature  of  Eve,  some- 
thing not  so  excellent — she  was  tempted  and 
the  goodness  in  her  make-up  was  not  quite 
robust  enough  to  withstand  the  lure,  so  she 
took  a  bite  and  because  she  wanted  him  to, 
Adam  did  too. 

And  so  man  was  created  with  the  ability 
to  reason,  and  with  It  came  the  respcnslbllity 
of  choice,  and  therein  lies  one  of  the  most 
Important  factors  In  a  formula  for  human 
engineering.  God  gave  man  the  power  to 
choose  between  Ck>d,  or  the  good  in  his  na« 
ture.  and  the  devil,  or  evil. 

To  offset  love,  hate  rears  its  head. 

When  man  doesn't  exercise  Justice,  he  la 
unjust. 

Man's  superior  kindness  can  change  Into 
searing  unklndness. 

Hla  feeling  of  sweet  charity  la  balanced 
by  a  greed,  a  covetousness.  a  grasplshness 
that  unbecomes  his  Godlike  nature. 

The  most  unmerciful  deeds  are  done  by  the 
•ens  of  men  who  can  become  terribly  rigid 
In  their  unforgivlngness. 

Good  or  evil,  man  is  gregarious. 

Man  Is  a  social  being;  he  longs  for  com- 
radeship. 

The  normal  human  being  would  prefer  the 
fire  of  damnation  rather  than  to  be  alone. 

MAir   IS    Uin>BKDICTABLZ 

The  human  part  of  the  two-word  title  of 
this  talk  is  quite  unpredictable.  We  never 
are  really  sure  which  choice  mtin  will  make — 
good  or  evU — positive  or  negative. 

Our  raw  material,  then,  has  these  charac- 
teristics. Man,  whom  we  are  to  "engineer" 
is:  loving,  hateful:  charitable,  stingy;  crea- 
tive, destructive;  Just,  unjust;  kind,  mean; 
merciful,  ruthless;  forgiving,  vindictive — a 
strangely  complex,  contradictory  material 
upon  which  to  try  to  use  an  engineer's  slide 
rule.  This  human  being — this  raw  material 
we  are  working  with — one  day  chooses  to 
follow  a  Hitler  or  a  Stalin  and  brings  the 
human  race  to  the  brink  of  annihilation 
with  the  weapons  created  by  engineering. 

The  application  of  force  to  human  engi- 
neering may  give  the  appearance  of  success 
at  first,  but  man  will  not  respond  to  force 
for  long.  Caesar,  Hitler,  and  Mussolini 
found  this  out,  and  so  will  Stalin. 

The  greatest  and  most  permanent  power 
comes  when  man  does  something  because  he 
really  wants  to,  because  insofar  as  he  is  per- 
sonally concerned,  it  is  the  right  thing  for 
liim  to  do. 

This  human  being  will  another  day  choose 
to  follow  a  Stephen  Bayne,  Episcop£U  bishop 
of  western  Washington^  or  a  Pope  Pius  XII; 


or  a  Billy  Graham,  and  move  toward  an 
orderly,  decent  society  wherein  "it  Is  a  good 
thing  for  men  to  dwell  together  in  unity." 

The  dlezy  business  of  human  engineering 
is  revealed  In  another  way  by  the  following, 
suggested  by  a  friend,  and  quoted  from  In- 
spection News. 

"As  nearly  everyone  knows,  an  executive 
has  practically  nothing  to  do  except  to  decide 
what  is  to  be  done:  to  tell  someboidy  to  do  It; 
to  listen  to  reasons  why  it  should  not  be 
done,  why  It  should  be  done  by  someone  else, 
or  why  it  should  be  done  a  different  way;  to 
follow  up  to  see  If  the  thing  has  been  done; 
to  discover  that  it  has  not;  to  Inquire  why; 
to  listen  to  excuses  from  the  person  who 
should  have  done  it;  to  follow  up  again  to 
see  If  the  thing  has  been  done,  only  to  dis- 
cover that  it  has  been  done  incorrectly;  to 
point  out  how  it  should  have  been  done;  to 
conclude  that  as  long  as  it  has  been  done, 
it  may  as  well  be  left  where  It  is;  to  wonder 
If  It  is  not  time  to  get  rid  of  a  person  who 
cannot  do  a  thing  right;  to  reflect  that  he 
prob'bly  has  a  wife  and  a  Isu'ge  family,  and 
that  certainly  any  Bucceasor  would  be  Just  as 
bad.  and  may  be  worse;  to  consider  how 
much  simpler  and  better  the  thing  would 
have  been  done  if  one  had  done  It  oneself  In 
the  first  place;  to  reflect  sadly  that  one  could 
have  done  it  right  in  20  minutes,  and.  as 
things  turned  out,  one  has  had  to  spend 
2  days  to  And  out  why  it  has  taken  S  weeks 
for  somebody  else  to  do  It  wrong." 

Well.  If  we  are  agreed  that  we  don't  know 
all  we  think  we  know  about  this  unsimple 
human  being,  how  aboirt  a  look  at  tlie  "engi- 
neering" phase  of  our  problem. 

WHAT  DO  WC  MEAN  BT  XNCINXTRIKGT 

What,  then,  do  we  mean  by  engineering? 
I  am  not  an  engineer.  However.  I  have  asso- 
ciated with  engineers  a  great  part  of  my  life. 
Mention  the  quantum  theory,  calculus,  slide 
rule,  the  molecular  theory  of  gases,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  engineer  glitter.  Tou  are  talking 
his  language;  talking  about  something  he 
knows;  a  tangible,  measurable  quality.  The 
engineer  has  no  dtfBculty  rationalizing  any 
quality  he  can  reduce  to  a  formula.  For- 
mulas are  the  engineer's  stock  In  trade — the 
tools  with  which  he  solves  his  problem.  Logi- 
cal reasoning  is  also  an  engineer's  tool  be- 
cause It  allows  an  orderly  arrangement  of 
thought  from  which  he  can  deduce  correct 
conclusions,  and  hence  produce  a  correct 
solution  to  a  problem. 

An  englnser,  to  me.  Is  a  fabulous  p>er*on. 
He  thinks  as  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  think; 
he  does  the  things  I  crave  to  do.  When  I 
look  at  the  physical  world  today,  I  bow  low 
In  admiration  and  respect  before  the  engi- 
neer,  as  does  every  thinking  h\iman  being. 

What  has  the  engineering  mind  created? 
The  Queen  Mary.  New  York  City,  the  Tacoma 
Narrows  Bridge.  Coulee  Dam,  Boeing  XB-62, 
the  Empire  Building,  the  Seattle  Floating 
Bridge,  sawmills,  pulp  mills,  plywood  plants, 
and  atomic  engineering — fantastic.  Unbe- 
lievable.   How  does  he  do  it? 

An  engineer  is  a  creative  human  t>elng  He 
probes,  explores,  and  experiments  to  develop 
his  formulas.  He  works  with  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  nature — earth,  timber,  metals,  gases — 
and  applies  his  formulas  to  these  known  ele- 
ments. He  relies  on  exact  results  t>ecause  he 
has,  through  experiments  and  experience, 
found  that  the  materials  with  which  he  works 
react  In  a  predictable  manner.  They  re- 
spond to  his  treatment. 

Once  In  a  while  a  slipetlck  slips,  and  a 
narrow  bridge  Is  unable  to  withstand  the 
stresses  and  strains  of  nature,  and  the  bridge 
collapses.  But  this  seldom  happens,  because 
you  know  your  materials  and  you  know  your 
formulas. 

An  engineer  Is  a  planner.  He  predicts  what 
Is  going  to  happen  and  it  happens,  because 
from  experience  he  knows  the  formula  he 
uses  wUl  produce  a  predetermined  result. 
He  follows  a  plan  worked  out  to  the  smallest 
decimal.    There  is  no  doubt  In  his  mind  that 


If  he  follows  the  laws  of  engineering,  the  end 
result  wtU  \x  Just  "what  the  doctor  ordered." 

So,  an  engineer,  though  be  belongs  to  the 
human  race,  and  has  the  same  grab  bag  of 
contradictory  qualltlee  as  every  other  human 
t>eing.  creates  services  which  have  contrib- 
uted mightily  to  the  progress  of  the  human 
race,  or  to  Its  extermination. 

Where  are  we  now?  A  cursory  glance  at 
what  we  mean  by  human  and  what  we  mean 
by  engineering  demonstrates  that  the  human 
part  of  the  equation  Is  unpredictable,  where- 
as the  engineering  part  of  the  formula  la 
amazingly  predictable. 

^pg  THEU  ANT  CVTOTS  TO  HTTIIAW  KNUlNUaiKOt 

Out  of  the  creative  methods  of  engineers, 
can  we  produce  a  formula  of  human  engi- 
neering that  will  work  better  than  any  we 
have  tried  In  the  past?  Do  we  have  any  laws 
to  go  by?    What  facts  do  we  know? 

We  have  the  Ten  Commandments:  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  the  United  States 
Constitution;  the  Gettysburg  Address.  Each 
one  of  these  dociunents  produced  by  the 
mind  of  man  gives  us  a  clue  to  what  is  em- 
bodied in  human  engineering. 

From  the  Scriptures  we  learn  that  the  Law 
of  Moses  embodies  the  Ten  Commandments, 
the  Code  of  Human  Engineering,  and  then  we 
are  told  that  there  are  two  great  command- 
ments— first,  to  love  Ood;  second,  to  love 
your  neighbor  as  yourself. 

Perhaps  the  facts  we  seek  can  be  found  in 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  If  all  humanity 
were  to  live  according  to  the  laws  of  human 
behavior  as  set  forth  in  the  sermon,  we 
would  literally  have  heaven  on  earth. 

There  certainly  must  be  a  very  strong  ap- 
peal m  the  Christian  Gospel  to  make  It  last 
for  1952  years — something  practical  and 
workable. 

Tet,  It  is  the  so-called  Christian  nations 
that  have  started  and  spread  the  wars  that 
have  killed  millions  of  human  beings  in 
World  War  I,  and  more  millions  in  World 
War  II. 

There  Is  great  danger  that  In  searching  for 
a  formula  of  human  engineering  we  will  look 
for  something  elat>orate.  complicated,  and 
unworkable,  yet  I  am  certain  the  basic  con- 
cept is  reducible  to  a  simple  axiom  any  man 
can  understand.  Perhaps  the  principal  fac- 
tor In  our  formula  tor  human  engineering  la 
to  be  found  in  the  climax  of  the  Sermon  on 
th«  Mount: 

"Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should 
do  to  you,  do  ye  even  so  to  them." 

After  all,  we  are  human  beings  to  whom 
God  has  given  the  power  to  look  within  our- 
selves as  individuals  and  say,  "These  things 
I  like  to  have  people  do  to  me  and  these 
things  I  dlallke  having  people  do  to  me  I" 
Because  I  am  a  human  being  I  must  know 
that  other  men  have  certain  preferences  and 
dislikes  In  their  relationship  with  their  fel- 
lows— and,  more  to  the  point,  each  individual 
has  the  Ood-glven  right  of  individual  deter- 
mination. 

AMKRICAK    COTfTKIBTTTION    OVXS     SOMK    CLTTta 

We  find  In  the  preamble  to  the  American 
Constitution : 

"We.  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  establish 
justice.  Insure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide 
for  the  common  defense,  promote  the  gen- 
eral welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  for 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  Constitution  Is  buttressed  with  the 
principles  of  hiiman  relations  wherein  Indi- 
viduals join  together  to  gain  a  more  fruitful 
and  satisfying  life  for  all  men. 

These  early  wise  men  of  our  Nation  recog- 
niaed  the  dignity  of  the  individual  human 
being — they  created  for  him  the  environ- 
ment in  which  he  could  develop  as  a  human 
personality;  use  his  Ingenuity,  his  Ijralns — 
and  exchange  his  Ideas  with  his  fellow  human 
beings. 
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Every  human  being  Is  an  individual;  he 
has  characteristics  which  make  him  the  way 
he  is,  in  the  same  manner  that  our  own  per- 
sonal quirks  make  us  what  we  are. 

Abraham  Lincoln  laid  down  some  princi- 
ples of  human  engineering  which  appear  to 
be  fundamental,  when  he  stated  the  follow- 
ing on  the  battlefield  at  Gettysburg: 

"Fourscore  and  7  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  on  this  continent  a  new  na- 
tion, conceived  in  liberty  and  delicated  to 
the  prop>oeltion  that  all  men  are  created 
equal."  Then,  in  another  portion  of  that 
memorable  address,  he  stated :  "It  Is  for  us 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It 
is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us — that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  In  vain — that  this  Nation,  under  God, 
shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for 
the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Mr.  Lincoln  pointed  out  with  these  words 
that  the  highest  goal  In  human  achievement 
is  a  united  effort  to  create  a  free  government 
for  free  men  that  would  not  perish. 

raZX    CXCHAMCE    or    ideas    rCNDAMSNTAL 

Economic,  scientiflc,  and  social  progress  Is 
depyendent  upon  the  free  exchange  of  Ideas 
between  Individuals  When  the  fire  of  a 
great  idea  falls  from  Heaven,  It  Is  not  caught 
by  the  mass  of  the  people,  but  by  an  Indi- 
vidual who  then  transmits  it  to  other  indi- 
viduals and  all  profit.  We  are  gregarious  and 
social  in  our  basic  make-up.  We  have  an 
Innate  desire  to  share  our  triumphs  and  our 
burdens.  Each  one  of  us  recognizes  that 
desire  within  himself. 

In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  In  our 
Constitution,  and  in  the  precepts  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  we  find  many  truths  which  we  can 
write  Into  our  formula  of  human  engineer- 
ing. If  we  would  actually  follow  the  for- 
mula, these  documents  indicate  that  the 
bridge  of  human  understanding  would  carry 
us  safely  to  the  other  shore,  instead  of  sway- 
ing ominously  as  It  is  today.  We  obey  the 
laws  of  civil,  mechanical,  electrical,  chemical, 
hydraulic,  and  forest  engineering  and  marvel 
at  the  results. 

Yet  we  disobey  the  laws  of  human  engi- 
neering over  and  over  again,  and  stand  won- 
dering and  wide-eyed  why  millions  of  men 
are  pitted  against  each  other  In  mortal  com- 
bat. We  say  2  plus  2  equals  8  in  human 
englneermg.  and  then  are  flabbergasted  when 
human  relations  fail. 

If  engineers  had  built  a  thousand  bridges, 
one  after  another,  and  had  watched  each  In 
turn  collapse  and  had  done  nothing  to  find 
out  the  causes  of  the  failures,  they  would  all 
be  locked  up  behind  bars  permanently.  But, 
for  2.000  years  we.  human  beings,  have  built 
10,000  times  10.000  human  relations  bridges, 
and  they  have  swayed  and  collapsed.  We 
keep  on  building  bridges  of  human  relations, 
using  the  old  formula.  Looking  out  over  the 
world  today  we  seem  to  be  headed  for  an- 
other crash. 

What  profit  Is  there  In  It  for  the  human 
race  If  we  apply  the  formula  that  engineers 
develop  In  creating  marvelous  works.  If  in 
the  end  all  these  creations  can  be  wiped  out 
because  we  have  failed  in  otu  human  engi- 
neering? 

The  most  desperately  needed  thing  today  Is 
that  our  human  relations  be  brought  up  to 
date,  so  our  human  engineering  will  be 
abreast  of  our  technical  advances. 

And  what  does  this  add  up  to?  Are  we 
getting  anywhere  nearer  to  discovering  a 
workable  formula  of  human  engineering? 
I  think  we  are.  Our  experience  as  human 
beings  Indicates  that  we  are  distinctly  Indi- 
vidual and  there  Is  no  formula  that  can  be 


used  to  apply  to  humanity  at  large,  as  we 

do  in  science. 

I  A    POLICT    IS    RSQXTIKED 

Apparently  in  human  relations  we  must 
have  a  goal — a  policy — an  objective.  This 
goal  must  be  composed  of  fundamental  con- 
ditions that  appeal  to  the  individual.  It 
must  be  dynamic  and  appealing — it  must  be 
attractive  to  all  individuals  so  that  they  vrlll 
feel  that  they — each  one  of  them — belongs; 
here  is  a  job  he  wants  to  do  because  he  wants 
to  reach  a  common  goal.  We  realize  that 
while  we  can't  reach  the  goal  alone,  we  can 
reach  It  together  with  other  people  who  are 
moving  In  the  same  direction. 

Out  of  our  economic  and  Industrial  system 
our  creative  efforts  have  built  America.  We 
have  the  greatest  productive  might  the  world 
has  ever  seen.  More  people  have  shar:^! 
more  of  the  fine  things  of  life  more  equi- 
tably than  anywhere  else  at  any  other  time. 

Here,  then.  Is  an  attempt  to  state  an  in- 
dustrial policy — a  goal — an  objective.  It 
could  serve  as  a  suggestive  model  for  other 
policies  in  other  realms  of  human  engineer- 
ing. Considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  individual  worker,  our  policy  is  written 
so  that  it  appeals  to  him  and  to  all  other 
workers,  to  leaders,  to  management,  to  stock- 
holders, and  to  consumers,  all  human  be- 
ings, each  an  Individual. 

I  will  choose  a  fictitious  name — the  Heart- 
wood  Forest  Products  Co. — and  I  will  state 
an  indtistrlal  p>ollcy  which  I  think  emlxxlles 
these  fundamentals  that  we  have  been 
laboriously  trying  to  pull  out  of  the  record 
of  human  relations. 

POUCT    or    THE    HXAXTWOOD    rOBXST    PRODUCTS 
CO. 

"The  Heartwood  Forest  Products  Co.  is  an 
American  enterprise  In  which  1.000  Indi- 
vidual human  beings  are  associated  together 
in  btisiness  for  their  mutual  profit.  We  rec- 
ognize each  man  and  woman  in  our  company 
as  an  Individual  human  being  who  has  Joined 
our  team  because  he  seeks  self-preservation, 
progress,  freedom,  and  Justice.  We  have  in- 
vested our  lives,  our  savings,  talents,  and 
Ideas  In  this  enterprise,  knowing  that  to- 
gether we  can  attain  the  goals  of  each  in- 
dividual which  are  unattainable  by  the  indi- 
vidual alone.  Each  of  vut  has  a  personal, 
economic  self-interest  in  continuously  grow- 
ing trees  and  manufacturing  them  into  use- 
ful product*  efllclently.  Together,  through 
teamwork,  we  aim  to  earn  profits;  for  em- 
ployees in  wages,  salaries,  and  security;  for 
shareholders  In  dividends  and  sound  rein- 
vestment of  savings;  for  customers  In  satis- 
faction with  quality  products,  prices,  and 
services;  and  for  our  Government  in  reason- 
able taxes  for  all  necessary  public  services. 
We  contribute  as  Individuals  to  the  stability 
and  progress  of  all  associated  In  the  enter- 
prise, and  in  the  State,  and  in  the  Nation. 
Our  goal  is  the  common  good  and  well-being 
of  the  Nation." 

CAERTINO     OTTT    THE    POLICT 

In  administering  this  policy,  we  see  to  It 
that  employees  are  carefully  and  conscien- 
tiously selected — that  all  applicants  for  em- 
ployment, whether  hired  or  not,  are  Inter- 
viewed and  talked  to  as  prospective  associ- 
ates in  business,  that  the  policies  of  the 
Heartwood  Forest  Products  Co.  are  carefully 
explained  to  each  Individual  before  he  starts 
to  work.  Each  Individual  Is  Introduced  to 
his  foreman  as  one  businessman  to  another. 
The  foreman  takes  time  to  start  the  new  man 
on  the  Job  with  understanding,  and  Intro- 
duces him  to  his  fellow  associates  and  sees 
that  he  is  trained  and  promoted  with  ad- 
vancements equal  to  his  ability.  The  wages 
each  Individual  receives  are  equitable  with 
those  being  paid  for  similar  work  In  other 
organizations,  and  his  hours  are  fair  and 
reasonable,  and  working  conditions  whole- 
some. Employees  are  advised  In  advance  of 
management  moves  which  affect  them.  Col- 
lective bargaining  Is  carried  on  op>enly  In  the 


presence  of  all  employees  who  may  wish  to 
listen.  Employees  talk  freely  with  manage- 
ment representatives  without  fear  of  arous- 
ing suspicious  other  employees. 

When  we  do  these  things  in  the  Heartwood 
Co.,  or  in  any  other  company,  the  comrade- 
ship begins  to  grow.  An  employee  of  that 
Industry  and  his  family  and  his  friends  are 
for  the  industry.  Each  knows  that  he  Is  a 
respected  member  of  the  team,  that  he  Is 
moving  forward,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  and 
mind  to  mind,  with  his  fellow  employees 
toward  the  attainment  of  the  goal  he  seeks 
and  that  they  together  can  achieve.  When 
these  things  happen  8  hours  of  every  working 
day,  then  the  spirit  of  each  Individual  hu- 
man being  In  the  Heartwood  Forest  Products 
Co.  is  free.  Do  these  things  and  each  In- 
dividual begins  to  feel  that  he  is  working 
with  an  employer  who  is  fair  and  just  to 
him  and  a  who  welcomes  his  services. 

Such  a  policy  as  we  have  stated  for  the 
Heartwood  Forest  Products  Co,  must  be  sal- 
able to  every  American  worker.  To  carry  out 
this  policy  day  In  and  day  out,  year  in  and 
year  out,  calls  for  leadership.  This  leader, 
ship  comes  from  the  executives,  from  the 
managers,  from  the  supervisors,  and  from 
the  men  themselves.  To  succeed,  this  policy 
must  be  carried  out  continuously  every  hour 
or  every  working  day,  and  it  must  be  sold 
and  resold  to  each  Individual  so  that  he  sees 
clearly  that  he  Is  moving  toward  the  goal 
which  he  yearns  to  reach. 

Any  formula  of  human  engineering  must 
be  made  to  fit  the  individual  human  being. 
It  must  command  his  respect,  his  loyalty,  and 
his  energy.  The  formula  must  be  designed 
so  the  Individual  feels  in  his  own  heart  that 
he  is  leading  his  life  fully  and  freely  and  that 
through  this  policy  under  leadership  he  ad- 
mires and  respects,  be  is  a  human  Individual 
who  Is  free  to  pursue  happiness.  This  is  the 
process  by  which  men  grow  and  develop  ma- 
terially and  spiritually. 

MAN  IS  MATESIAL  AND  SFHITUAL 

There  is  danger  lest  we  become  so  en- 
meshed In  the  shiny,  new,  intricate  mecha- 
nisms of  industrial  relations  that  we  miss  the 
real  core  of  the  matter  which  Is  not  alto- 
gether material.  Calvin  Coolidge  expressed 
the  concept  when  he  said: 

"Man  must  work  for  more  than  wages,  fac- 
tories must  turn  out  more  than  merchandise, 
or  there  is  naught  but  black  despair  ahead. 
Wages  won't  satisfy,  be  they  ever  so  high,  nor 
houses,  nor  lands,  nor  coupons,  though  they 
Tall  thick  as  the  leaves  of  autumn.  Man  has 
a  spiritual  nature.  Touch  It.  and  It  must 
respond  as  the  magnet  responds  to  the  pole." 

Human  engineering  Is  based  on  under- 
standing. We  want  freedom  of  choice,  which 
is  much  harder  to  follow  than  a  dictatorial 
edict. 

Man  Is  naturally  lazy-minded  and  prefers 
to  have  someone  do  his  thinking  for  him. 

We  have  to  educate  for  freedom,  for  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  growth. 

We  seem  to  have  allowed  our  concepts  of 
Imagination,  character  development,  quality, 
depth  of  understanding,  to  become  diluted, 
yet  these  are  the  qualities  of  the  human  souL 

Human  engineering  is  the  process  of  learn- 
ing and  developing  these  qualities  In  man's 
relationship  to  man.  The  more  you  under- 
stand man,  the  more  you  understand  hu- 
man engineering. 

LOOKINO    AHEAD 

Having  recited  what  we  already  know 
about  human  engineering,  we  might  project 
ourselves  ahead  as  to  how  we  can  make  our 
human  engineering  catch  up  with  our  scien- 
tiflc engineering. 

It  Is  evident  that  man  as  an  Individual 
is  determined  to  be  free  to  think  his  own 
thoughts — to  go  his  own  way — ^the  way  he 
thinks  he  wishes  to  go. 

He  Insists  upon  security  for  himself  and 
his  family.  He  wants  steeidy  employment, 
whether  he  works  by  the  hour,  the  piece,  the 
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week,  the  month,  or  the  year.  To  accom- 
pllah  this  end,  he  Insist*  upon  having  the 
opportunity  to  earn  according  to  his  ability. 

He  insists  upon  being  recognized  as  an 
individual,  thinking  human  being,  and 
therefore  he  wants  to  have  the  opportunity 
freely  to  exchange  his  experiences  with  other 
human  beings  on  all  subjects  of  human 
interest. 

It  is  the  will  of  all  human  beings  to  see 
that  all  grievances  which  arise  are  promptly 
and  Justly  handled. 

He  wants  recognition  and  credit  for  what 
he  does. 

Most  men  want  the  opportunity  to  own 
their  own  homes  and  to  have  their  children 
enjoy  the  best  possible  chances  for  educa- 
tion. 

These  are  the  natiual  desires  toward  which 
all  men  seem  to  be  moving.  They  are  the 
applications  of  his  Inborn  instincts  for  self- 
preservation,  security,  freedom,  Justice,  and 
comradeship.  If  man  would  follow  these 
natural  laws  by  encouraging  the  human  In- 
stincts which  underlie  them,  the  life  of  the 
Individual  would  be  fuller  and  complete. 
Recognition  of  these  qualities  in  all  men 
would  produce  a  tremendous  constructive 
revolution — a  world  revolution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  material  and  spiritual  wealth 
which  would  spread  into  commerce,  trade, 
religion,  family  life,  and  into  international 
relations.  Then  "man's  vast  estate"  that 
Mr.  Lincoln  talked  about — his  real  destiny 
would  begin  to  be  fulfilled. 

KXCOONIZS    MAN    AS    MAN 

That  "ism"  which  recogniaea  man  as  man 
and  which  shapes  its  program  In  such  a  way 
as  to  give  man's  fundamental,  human  in- 
stincts free  play  to  develop  in  a  way  that 
will  serve  humanity — mankind  as  a  whole — 
wUl  become  the  Ism  that  will  be  the  light 
to  lighten  the  world.  True,  I  am  only  one 
man,  but  for  my  money,  the  only  ism  that 
has  any  hope  of  achieving  man's  salvation  as 
man   is   Americanism. 

Are  these  simple  wants  of  man  attain- 
able? Tes.  We  in  America  have  taken  long 
strides  in  the  right  direction,  particularly  In 
the  last  50  years. 

Are  these  wants  the  wants  of  man  every- 
where? I  believe  they  are.  If  the  Immigra- 
tion bars  were  lowered  tonight  all  over  the 
earth  and  man  could  and  had  the  means  with 
which  to  travel  unhindered  and  unhampered 
wheresoever  his  spirit  moved  him.  where 
would  most  men  head — to  Russia?  To 
China?  To  India?  To  Italy?  To  England? 
I  dont  think  so. 

I  believe  the  flood  of  human  beings  would 
be  surging  toward  America.     Why? 

Because  we  have  created  here  an  en- 
couraging environment  in  which  man's  body 
and  man's  spirit  have  the  best  chance  on 
earth  to  come  closer  to  being  himself,  closer 
to  expressing  freely,  to  stating  jjosltlvely  the 
fundamental  aspects  of  his  human  nature. 

We  have  evidence  to  back  up  this  thought, 
for  during  a  period  of  a  hundred  years  some 
60.000.000  dissatisfied  human  beings  chose  to 
leave  their  ancestral  homes  in  Europe  and 
Asia  to  create  a  new  life  In  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  How  many  have  ever  returned 
to  stay?     Only  a  very  few. 

Must  be  we  have  something  here  that  la 
close  to  man — a  nation  under  which  the  in- 
dividual human  being  has  at  least  the  op- 
portunity to  pursue  happiness. 

I  close  with  what  I  have  chosen  to  call 
the  citation  of  an  American  citizen.  I  believe 
man  everywhere  would  like  this  or  one  simi- 
lar as  his  own  citation — the  citation  of  man. 
I  have  tried  to  weave  Into  it  the  factors 
of  human  engineering  that  we  have  been  ex- 
ploring tonight.  I  think  we  have  the  factors 
in  the  formula,  but  all  of  us  dent  know 
that  we  have  then> — we  keep  searching  and 
searching,  when  it  is  right  here  in  front  of 
ufi — quite  simple.  The  next  step  then  is  for 
each  individual  American  to  thank  God  that 
we  have  so  many  of  the  factors  now  and 


then  ask  for  His  direction  so  that  each  one 
of  us  may  strive  mightily  to  use  the  formula 
each  hour  of  every  day.  Then,  indeed,  will 
each  Individual  Ajnerlcan  become  a  leader 
in  the  world  revolution.  Then  we  will  be 
moving  toward  a  world  In  which  man  as  man 
can  grow  materially  and  spiritually. 

CITATIOM   OF  AM  AMERICAN   cmzXM 

I  am  an  American  citizen — a  member  of 
the  greatest  fraternity  on  earth — the  brother- 
hood of  freemen.  Because  a  n*illion  Ameri- 
can citizens  have  died  and  millions  have 
suffered  in  the  wars  of  this  Republic,  I  have 
greater  freedom  than  any  other  citizen  of 
any  other  nation  In  any  other  period  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  I  have  greater  freedom 
to  work,  to  worship,  to  love,  to  learn,  and 
to  play;  mine  is  the  freedom  to  compete,  to 
invent,  to  save,  to  Invest,  to  create,  to  pro- 
mote, and  to  own;  I  have  freedom  to  choose, 
to  Join,  to  vote,  to  speak,  and  to  walk  erect 
with  head  high;  I  am  free  to  be  my  own  self, 
as  an  individual  human  soul;  I  am  free  to 
glorify  Almighty  God.  And  so  I  will  really 
work  hard  every  day  at  the  Job  of  preserving 
and  strengthening  these  freedoms,  wherever 
I  am,  whatever  I  do — that  I  may  pass  them 
on  to  my  sons  and  daughters  undiminished. 
If  I  do  not,  there  will  be  darkness  at  noon. 

I  am  responsible. 


Report  OH  Healtli  Progress  Darinf  the 
Past  20  Tears 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS   j: 
or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or   ALABAMA 

m  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  it  is  ex- 
tremely encouraging  to  look  back  over 
the  last  two  decades  and  see  what  re- 
markable forward  strides  have  been 
made  In  promoting  the  health  of  the 
people  of  the  Nation. 

I  have  prepared  a  brief  report  entitled 
"Health  Progress  In  20  Years  and  the 
Job  Ahead."  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  this  document  inserted  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRfSSlONAL  RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Health  Psockxss  in  20  Years  and  thx  Job 
Ahead 
The  past  20  years  have  seen  tremendous 
gains  in  man's  a^e-old  struggle  against  di- 
sease and  death.  In  this  progress.  La  Ameri- 
ca, programs  sponsored  by  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  played  a  considerable  part, 
because  Democrats  believe  the  health  and 
strength  of  Americans  Is  of  real  conoem 
to  the   Nation    as  a  whole. 

THE  FIGHT  AGAINST  DISEASE  AND  DEATH 
Longer  life  for  all 

The  average  American  bom  this  year  can 
expect  to  live  until  the  year  2020 — 68  years. 
In  1932  the  average  life  span  was  only  60 
years.    We  have  added  8  years. 

The  current  death  rate.  8.7  per  thousand. 
Is  the  lowest  on  record,  even  though  the  aver- 
age age  of  our  population  is  rising. 

Deaths  per  capita  from  tjrphold  are  down 
97  percent  since  1932.  Deaths  from  diph- 
theria are  down  91  percent.  Deaths  from 
tuberculosis  are  down  56  percent.  Deaths 
from  dysentery  are  down  47  percent.  Deaths 
fr<Mn  syphilis  are  down  49  percent. 

Mothers'  and   babi(;s'   health 
During  the  1920  s,  over  6  American  mothers 
died  in  childbirth  for  every  l.OOO  Uve  births. 


Today  lets  than  1  mother  dies  per  1.000  Uve 
births.  In  the  19a0's.  60  to  70  babies  died  for 
every  1,000  births.  Today,  30  die  out  of  every 
1,000. 

Much  of  this  progress  can  be  traced  to  the 
Eedcral-State  maternal  and  child  health 
programs,  started  under  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  1935  and  continuously  expanded  since 
then. 

OTHZa  FACTOU  IW  OC«  NATIOIVAI.  IIEALTH  OAlNa 

Public  health  advanocM 

Under  the  impetus  of  Federal  grnnts  to 
States  lor  public  he.Ulh  i e«tabllahe<l  cu  a 
continuing  basis  in  the  S<x:ial  Security  Act 
of  1935).  the  Federal  Government  has  be- 
come a  partner  with  the  Sutas  and  local 
communities  in  the  effort  to  make  the  United 
Statas  a  healthier  place  in  which  to  live. 

These  grants  have  been  used  b>  State  and 
loeal  health  agencies  to  Ualn  health  per- 
sonnel, to  puriry  water  supplies,  to  dispose 
of  sewage  and  garbaj^e;  to  eradli;«te  malaria- 
bearing  Daoequltoes;  to  safeguard  milk,  and 
to  improve  sanitation  of  betels,  campa.  and 
food-handling  establlshmenU:  to  reduce  In- 
dustrial accident  and  health  hazards;  to 
Immunize  people  against  communicable  dl- 
seas*;  to  provide  health  nursing  services  and 
health  education:  and  to  expand  laboratory 
services.  nuUition  servlceii.  school  healtb 
programs,  and  personal  health  services. 

The  grants  under  the  S<iclal  9«Turtty  Act 
have  been  supplemented  by  additional  Fed- 
eral ftmds  for  the  control  of  specific  dlseasea 
that  are  leading  causes  of  death  and  disa- 
bility— tuberculosis,  venereal  dlMasee.  can- 
cer, heart  disease,  and  mental  dl»nrders.  In 
the  past  20  years,  the  United  State*  Publlo 
Health  Service  has  vastly  expanded  research 
Into  the  causes  and  cure  of  these  and  other 
diseases  that  cripple  and  kUl.  not  only  by 
intensified  research  In  tlie  seven  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  but  by  grants  to  medical 
research  institutions  throughout  the  Nation. 

We  may  take  pride  In  the  many-sided 
campelfrn  ai^inst  disease  launched  In  the 
United  State*  throu^:h  coordinated  Federal, 
State,  and  local  health  acencles  acting  in  co- 
operation With  many  private  organlEatlona, 

The  campaign  Involves  case  Hnding  for 
early  detection  of  iUnees.  like  the  X-ray  films 
to  reveal  tuberculosis,  heart  disease,  and 
other  chest  disorders,  and  the  teste  for  dia- 
betes and  circulatory  ailments. 

The  health  campaign  includes  curative 
servlcea,  like  those  for  venereal  dlneases.  and 
hospital  care  for  persona  rufferlng  t>om 
tuberculoete  or  mental  diseases. 

The  campaign  involves  collection  and 
analysis  of  sickness  and  death  statistics  to 
determine  what  diseases  are  prevalent  and 
where. 

The  efforts  to  promote  health  also  Include 
development  of  new  Immunizing  agents, 
drugs,  and  antibiotics  and  tests  of  their 
safety  and  effectiveness. 

An  army  of  health  personnel  has  been  re- 
cruited and  trained  for  the  tight  against  Ill- 
ness and  Its  causes.  In  1933  there  were  only 
5C9  fuH-tlme  county  health  departments  and 
their  total  full-time  staff  numbered  about 
3,000  persons.  In  1951,  local  health  depart- 
ments had  25.000  full-time  profesBlonal  em- 
ployees—doctors, dentists,  nurses,  sanitary 
englr>eer?.  etc.,  and  the  State  health  depart- 
ments had  an  additional  11,000. 

With  the  accomplishment  of  means  for 
effective  control  of  acute  communicable  dis- 
eases  and  Increased  life  expectancy,  we  have 
intensified  our  efforts  toward  the  conquest 
of  chronic  diseases.  The  ezpenence  gained 
and  the  success  achieved  In  two  decades  of 
teamwork  in  the  control  of  other  diseases 
render  the  prospects  promtartng. 

Help  for  the  stricken  ones 
In  the  old  days  crippled  chUdren.  blind 
people,  permanently  disabled  people,  handi- 
capped people,  had  to  rely  prlmartly  on  th«lr 
famiiles  or  private  charity  lor  care.  The 
Social   Security  Act  in   1935   started  chan- 
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nellng  real  Federal  help  to  these  people  who 
needed  it — and  this  help  was  substantially 
expanded  in  1950.  Help  for  disabled  and  aU- 
ing  veterans  has  also  been  greatly  improved 
and  increased. 

Hospitals  for  rural  and  small-town  familie$ 

In  1948.  the  Hill -Burton  Act  started  the 
first  Federal-State  hospital  planning  and 
construction  program,  designed  to  help  the 
States  and  local  communities  to  overcome 
a  national  shortage  of  hospital  and  health 
facilities.  By  1952,  this  program  had  added 
82,000  beds  in  1.435  new  hospital  projects 
completed  or  under  construction.  In  addi- 
tion It  had  built  314  health  centers  through- 
out the  Nation.  Over  80  percent  of  these 
hospitals  and  health  centers  are  going  to 
rural  areas  and  small  communities. 

Nearly  500  hospitals  have  been  built  In 
communities  that  never  had  a  hospital  of 
any  kind.  The  program  is  bringing  to 
thousands  of  small  towns  and  rural  com- 
munities the  benefits  of  medical  progress  and 
by  building  modern,  well-equipped  hospitals 
Is  attracting  doctors  and  nurses  to  many 
communities  that  previously  had  no  doctor  or 
nurse. 

Medical  research   progress 

Thanks  to  Democratic  Presidents  and  Con- 
greases,  we  now  have  seven  national  Insti- 
tutes of  health,  with  current  appropriations 
totaling  »60,000.000 — compared  to  only  one 
Institute  in  1932  with  an  appropriation  of 
>48,000.  Much  of  the  current  money  goes 
to  finance  research  in  private  universities  and 
medical  schools,  and  many  of  the  heads  of 
these  institutions  have  testified  that  Federal 
aid  has  broadened  the  scope  and  freedom  of 
medical  research. 

Federal  funds  have  financed  the  following 
medical  developments,  among  others:  penl- 
cUlln  treatment  for  syphilis  ( 1943) :  a  vaccine 
against  mumps:  a  vaccine  against  typhus; 
terramycln  for  amoebic  dysentery;  aureomy- 
cln  as  a  cure  for  whooping  cough;  a  narcotic 
substitute  for  morphine;  fluoride  treatment 
against   tooth   decay. 

With  BO  much  progress  t>ehind  us  now  In 
treatment  of  fever  diseases,  medical  research 
Is  concentrating  more  and  more  on  chronic 
diseases.  Most  of  the  Institutes  of  health 
are  working  on  diseases,  such  as  heart  disease, 
cancer,  artlirltls,  and  mental  illness. 

Military  medical  triumphs 

The  advance  of  military  medicine,  both 
scientifically  and  from  the  btandpoint  of 
care,  is  dramatically  Illustrated  by  the  fol- 
lowing facts: 

Deaths  from  disease  In  Armed  Forces, 
World  War  I:  141  per  10,000;  World  War  U, 
6  per  10,000. 

In  World  War  II,  only  4.8  percent  of  all 
casualties  requiring  hoepltallaation  died.  In 
Korea,  this  percentage  is  even  lower,  2.6  per- 
cent. 

rmz  ncHT  to  err  and  pat  rot  medical  care 
Shortage  of  doctors  and  nurses 

Dr.  Howard  Rusk,  chairman  of  the  Health 
Resources  Office,  estimated  last  year  that  by 
1954  we  shall  have  a  critical  shortage  of 
22,000  doctors.  Official  estimates  indicate 
a  shortage  of  40,000  to  66,000  nurses — thou- 
sands of  hospital  beds  over  the  country  are 
closed  down  for  lack  of  nurses  to  staff  them. 

Somehow  these  shortages  must  be  met. 
It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  medical 
schools  need  a  minimum  of  910.000,000  a  year 
for  operating  funds  plus  $330,000,000  for  new 
construction. 

Up  to  December  31,  1951,  the  American 
Medical  Association  had  only  1746,000  in  its 
fund  to  help  medical  schools,  including 
$500,000  allocated  by  the  AMA  Itself. 

To  meet  the  situation  the  administration 
has  since  1949  supported  a  bill  to  give  5- 
year  emergency  financial  aid  to  the  medi- 
cal,  dental     and   nursing   schools. 

In  addition  the  administration  has  asked 
a  further  health  program  for  grants-in-aid 


to  States  to  set  up  loeal  public-health  units 
In  rural  areas. 

Iflder  citizens'  health  needs 
The  mounting  cost  of  medical  care  Is  a 
particularly  disastrous  burden  on  many  of 
those  11.500.000  Americans  who  are  65  or 
older.  Raising  the  income-tax  exemption 
for  medical  expenses  to  $1,250  a  person,  as 
was  done  in  1951  for  those  over  65,  was  a 
step  in  the  direction  needed. 

Meeting  the  cost  of  sickness 

Despite  high  employment  and  incomes, 
medical  costs  have  mounted  so  fast  that 
serious  Illness  for  most  of  us  remains  not 
only  a  physical  but  an  economic  hardship. 
Many  can  afford  good  medical  care.  But  the 
great  majority  of  us — especially  if  we  live 
in  a  small  town  or  on  a  farm — are  caught 
right  in  the  middle. 

Voluntary  health  Insurance  has  helped 
tremendously.  Millions  of  Americans  are  al- 
ready enrolled  in  prepaid  voluntary  hospitai- 
and  health-insurance  plans. 

But  there  still  remains  the  problem  of 
how  to  bring  health  insurance  within  the 
reach  of  every  citizen. 

Two  major  avenues  looking  to  a  solution 
have  been  proposed.  One  Is  national  health 
Insurance,  which  has  been  strongly  opposed 
by  many  groups  and  for  many  reasons.  The 
other  Is  Federal  aid  to  assist  the  States  In 
stimulating  enrollment  in  voluntary  private 
health-insurance  plans.  This  approach  Is 
set  forth  In  the  voluntary  health-Insurance 
bill  (S.  2171)  which  I  am  sponsoring.  This 
bill,  like  the  Hospital  and  Health  Center  Con- 
struction Act  which  has  worked  so  well, 
leaves  the  direction  of  the  voluntary  hospital 
and  health-Insurance  program  In  local  and 
private  hands  with  the  States  and  counties 
providing  public  assistance  enrollment  in 
privately  administered  health-insurance 
plans. 

The  Democratic  Party  will  continue  to 
fight  to  bring  good  medical  care  within 
the  reach  of  every  American. 


Alfred  Kohlberg — He  Lobbies  Against 
Communism 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  nearly 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  h£LS  heard 
of  Mr.  Alfred  Kohlberg.  Some  of  us 
know  him  as  a  real  friend  of  the  Republic 
of  China.  Others  among  us  have  heard 
Mr.  Kohlberg  criticized  as  being  an  un- 
reasonable lobbyist.  Irene  Corbally 
Kuhn  has  recently  written  about  Mr. 
Kohlberg  in  the  American  Legion  maga- 
zine. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Hr  Lobbies  Against  Communism — The  Phopa- 

GANDISTS   or   THE    LETT    HAVE   BEEN    TAUtlNO 

A  Lot  About  a  So-Called  China  Lobbt — 
This  Is  the  Stort  of  Alfred  Kohlberg 
Who  Has  Incurred  Their  Hatred  Because 
He  Ptrrs  His  American  Interests  First 

(By  Irene  Corbally  Kuhn) 

In  the  late  spring  of  1951,  after  General 
MacArthur's  sununary  dismissal  and  recall. 
a  high-ranking  United  States  official  Invited 
Dr.  T.  F.  Tslang  to  lunch.     This  was  just 


about  the  time  the  American  people  were 
beginning  to  realize  that  our  State  Depart- 
ment's pink  policies  had  wiped  out  all  the 
hard -won  victories  over  Japan  In  the  4-year 
war  In  the  Pacific,  made  a  mockery  of  the 
sacrifice  of  thousands  of  young  men's  lives, 
and  got  us  Into  the  disastrous  Korean  ad- 
venture. 

Dr.  Tslang  was  then,  as  he  is  now,  the 
chief  of  the  NationEUist  Chinese  delegation 
to  the  United  Nations.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  lunching  and  dining  with  American  diplo- 
mats and  he  attached  no  special  importance 
to  this  invitation,  which  he  accepted. 

When  the  meal  was  over,  the  Chinese  dip- 
lomat retired  with  his  host  to  the  library. 
There,  without  further  ado,  the  official  as- 
svuvd  Dr.  Tslang  that  past  mistakes  In  Amer- 
ica's far -eastern  policy  would  soon  be  cor- 
rected; the  line  was  even  then  being  altered 
to  be  more  favorable  to  China. 

Dr.  Tslang,  naturally,  was  agreeably  sur- 
prised. He  murmured  a  non-conunittal 
courteous  phrase  and,  being  a  smart  diplo- 
mat, waited  for  the  gimmick.  He  didn't 
have  to  wait  long. 

"There's  just  one  little  problem,"  the 
American  said,  with  elaborate  casualness. 
"There's  a  fellow  named  Alfred  Kohlberg. 
He's  a  stumbling  block  to  the  department's 
efforts  to  get  on  the  track.  Kohlberg's  a 
nuisance,  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  He  gets 
in  everybody's  hair  at  State.  Can't  you 
choke  him  off?" 

The  fellow  named  Kohlberg  and  Dr.  Tslang 
had  been  friends  for  8  years.  The  reason  for 
the  invitation  to  luncheon  was  now  all  too 
apparent.  Dr.  Tslang,  an  experienced  and 
able  man  of  distinguished  attainments,  a 
direct,  forthright,  hard-hitting  fighter,  told 
his  host  politely  but  in  the  clearest  kind  of 
language,  that  there  was  no  connection 
whatsoever  between  Alfred  Kohlberg  and  the 
Chinese  Government. 

"We  have  no  control  over  Mr.  Kohlberg," 
he  said.  "Besides,"  he  added.  "I  wouldn't 
dream  of  suggesting  to  him  what  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  do.  He'd  tell  me  quite  plainly 
to  go  to  hell."  Dr.  Tslang  said  succinctly. 

It  Is  doubtful  If  the  deceptively  mild- 
mannered,  quiet -spoken  Alfred  Kohlberg  who 
is  always  courteous,  even  when  he's  taking 
the  hide  off  someone,  would  have  said  any- 
thing at  all  if  Dr.  Tslang  had  consented  to 
be  the  American  official's  complaint-carrying 
messenger  boy.  What  Is  certain,  however. 
Is  that  Kohlberg  would  have  redoubled  his 
efforts  to  expose  the  persons  and  policies  he 
l>elleves  responsible  for  Communist  success 
in  the  Far  East  at  America's  expense. 

When  the  naive  American  diplomat  com- 
plained that  Alfred  Kohlberg  was  a  nuisance 
to  the  State  Department,  he  was  vastly  un- 
derstating For  6  years  now.  this  stubborn 
little  patriot,  a  self-educated  authority  on 
communism  and  far  eastern  affairs,  has  been 
the  No.  1  headache  of  the  comrades  and 
their  sympathizers,  wherever  they  may  be, 
particularly  those  who  have  fouled  up  om- 
China  policy.  And  the  State  Department 
and  its  Far  East  policy  have  been  the  chief 
objects  of  his  bulldog  attentions  ever  since 
his  painstaking  studies  and  Investigations 
convinced  him  that  this  vital  department 
of  American  government  harbored  a  lot  of 
Strang  folk  doing  stranger  things. 

He  began  quietly  enough.  In  January  1946, 
to  WTite  letters  of  Inquiry  and  criticism  to 
Government  officials  and  others  who  were 
called  experts  in  far  eastern  affairs.  In  4 
years  those  early  epistolary  showers  became 
a  cloudburst  inundating  the  Tydings  com- 
mittee hearings  that  grew  out  of  Senator 
Job  McCarthy's  charges  of  Reds  in  the  State 
Department.  And  Kohlberg  became  a  force 
to  be  reckoned  with. 

Hostile  commentators  and  columnists, 
quite  erroneously,  charged  that  he  was  the 
man  behind  the  Wisconsin  Senator.  When 
one  coltunnist  wrote  that  Kohlberg  was  fi- 
nancing Joe  McCarthy  he  replied  with  a 
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letter  saying  be  had  not  given  the  Senator 
a  cent. 

"Now.  howevor.  I  will,"  he  added,  and 
fcvthwlth  aent  UcCamtht  a  check  for  9600. 
"He  sent  It  back,"  Kohlberg  said,  "and  since 
then  I've  not  offered  him  any  financial  sup- 
port- nor  has  he  suggested  that  he  wants 
any  from  me.  I've  recently  distributed  2,000 
C(^le8  of  the  Senator's  book  America's  Re- 
treat Prom  Victory.  That's  the  extent  of  my 
financial  support  of  McCaktht. 

"I  hadn't  even  met  the  Senator  when  I 
was  supposed  to  be  his  mainspring  and  his 
bankroller,"  Mr.  Kohlberg  said,  laughing. 
"At  the  time  he  was  preparing  his  Wheeling 
talk — that  one  about  Commies  in  the  State 
Department  that  started  all  the  ruckus — 
some  friends  told  his  Investigators  about  the 
material  I  had  in  my  files.  I  made  it  avail- 
able to  him.  But  it  wasn't  until  nearly  2 
months  later.  In  March  1950.  that  we  met. 
I'm  100  percent  for  him.  It's  ay  coiMldered 
Judgment."  he  went  on.  "that  every  charge 
made  by  the  Senator  is  factually  correct  and 
fully  Justified.  His  critics  are  always  com- 
plaining that  he  only  makes  charges  on  the 
Senate  floor  xinder  the  cloak  of  inununity. 
The  fact  is  he's  repeated  all  over  the  United 
States  all  the  charges  he's  ever  nutde  and  no 
one  has  ever  brought  suit  against  him.  No 
one,  that  is.  except  Drew  Pearson — and  he 
sues  everybody  at  the  drop  of  a  hat." 

Kohlberg  is  no  stranger  himself,  now,  to 
personal  abuse.  When  the  hostile  pack 
started  after  McCajitht  they  took  after  Kohl- 
berg too.  because  McCa«tht's  targets  were 
also  his — Dean  Acheson.  the  State  Depart- 
ment, et  al.  He  was  accused  of  being  the 
head  of  a  China  lobby  and,  to  this  day,  he 
Is  Indtistrioualy  trying  to  get  himself  Investi- 
gated so  that  he  can  blow  these  charges  out 
of  the  water  and.  with  them,  the  sinister 
forces  that  have  supported  a  real  China 
lobby,  a  Communist  China  lobby. 

When  he  began  his  one-man  crusade  he 
was  J^lst  an  average,  successful,  middle-aged 
American  businessman.  Beyond  his  bvisiness 
circle,  a  smaU  group  of  old  China  hands,  and 
an  even  smaller  group  of  long-time,  militant 
antl-Communlstfi,  few  other  Americans  knew 
his  name.  And  even  among  his  professional 
colleagues  and  personal  associates,  few  knew 
him  really  well.  He  is  a  man  adept  at  pro- 
tective coloring.  Short  and  solid,  he  is  faintly 
rotund,  and  while  he  is  now  65  years  of  age 
he  looks  no  more  than  60.  A  friend  cf  fairly 
recent  vintage,  noting  the  fringe  of  tirown 
hair,  the  thick  dark  brows,  remarked  one 
day  on  his  "premature"  baldness. 

-Tve  been  bald  since  my  twenties."  Kohl- 
berg told  him.  "Tou  might  say  I  lost  my 
hair  before  I  really  had  It." 

Although  he  is  quite  well-to-do,  he  Is  In- 
dlfTerent  to  externals  and  dislikes  any  kind 
of  fuss  or  show.  He  has  extraordinary  poise 
and  coolness  and  a  dry,  crackling,  subtly 
sarcastic  wit  as  well  as  the  tmusual  ability 
of  making  his  personality  felt  as  a  strong, 
vital  force  even  when  he  Is  merely  sitting 
quiet,  listening.  In  an  argument  he  starts 
mildly  enough,  develops  his  point  of  view 
deftly  and  surely,  and  then  waits  for  the 
proper  moment  to  demolish  an  opponent's 
stand  with  one  piece  of  indubitable  fact, 
presented  with  sweet  reasonableness.  Like' 
a  child's  plastic  toy,  loaded  at  the  base,  he 
cannot  be  toppled,  no  matter  how  far  he  \a 
pushed. 

Nor  win  be  compromise  on  a  principle. 
Once  he  has  determined  the  principle  at 
Issue,  nothing  will  change  him.  Nor  does  he 
ever  weaken  his  position  by  admitting  Haws 
on  his  side.  He  doesnt  belong,  for  instance, 
to  the  •1-agree-with-you-but"  school.  One 
long-time  friend  said  of  him :  "Alfred  doesnt 
make  the  mistake  of  being  a  liberal  who 
dilutes  his  views.  He  keeps  a  kind  of  narrow 
militancy  about  them  which  strengthens 
them  beyond  measure.  He's  a  nuui  of  firm 
convictions — not  merely  opinions — a  natu- 
rai-born  fighter." 


Anothflr  friend  describee  him  as  "one  part 
mountain  cat,  one  part  limpet,  and  one  part 
bloodhound."  The  nonaoological  part  of 
him — the  quiet-spoken,  mild-seeming,  con- 
ventional gentleman — is  what  confuses  the 
individuals  who  have  tried  to  pat  him  into 
purring  submission  and  felt  his  claws.  "He 
Jtist  doesn't  seem  Uke  the  man  who  writes 
that  stuff."  said  one  bewildered  victim  try- 
ing to  reconcile  the  letter  on  his  desk  with 
its  bland,  coiirteous  author  who  was  walking 
briskly  away  from  their  first  personal  en- 
counter.    "He's  so  gentle,  so  polite  " 

Until  about  10  years  ago,  however,  most  of 
Kohlberg 's  energies  were  devoted  to  his  busl- 
nses — the  importing  of  Chinese  textiles  and 
embroidered  linens  and  handkerchiefs.  It  la 
a  business  he  began  in  Ban  Francisco,  bis 
birthplace,  after  University  of  California  acd 
a  brief  career  in  Job  printing.  The  man  Is 
gifted  with  a  daring  practicality,  a  wiliing- 
nees  to  try  anything,  and  sympathetic  under- 
standing of  other  minds,  which  he  has  been 
able  to  put  to  good  use  in  coounerce.  He 
Imiit  up  a  real  cottage  Industry  in  south- 
eastern China,  supplying  linens  from  Ire- 
land, basic  designs  from  the  United  States. 
Shortly  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Chinese- 
Japanese  war  In  1937.  he  had  10,000  em- 
broiderers working  vuider  contractors,  ready- 
ing linens  for  export  to  him. 

His  enlightened  business  methods  have 
made  his  firm  an  outstanding  one.  Virtually 
all  his  employees  own  stock  in  the  company; 
mcst  of  them  have  been  with  Hirp  anywhere 
from  10  to  25  years.  In  China,  too.  he  built 
a  reputation  for  scrupuloiis  honesty  and 
generous  dealing  over  the  more  than  35  years 
he  traveled  and  traded  there.  Pew  long- 
time residents  of  the  port  cities  like  Shang- 
hai and  Tientsin  knew  China  half  as  well  as 
Alfred  Kohlberg— who  never  lived  in  the  big 
cities  but  traveled  thousands  of  miles  every 
year  through  the  remote,  primitive  back- 
woods country  that  foreigners  rarely  saw. 

Alfred  Kohlberg  doesn't  soimd  horns  and 
bells  and  set  off  firecrackers  when  he  em- 
barks on  a  project.  He  Just  goes  quietly  and 
matter-of-factly  about  the  business  in  hand. 
When  we  went  to  war  with  Japan  he  was 
55  years  of  age.  Nevertheless,  he  volun- 
teere**.  his  servlcea.  He  was  an  old  hand  at 
cross-country  and  all-weather  flying,  for  he 
had  piloted  his  own  plane  for  years.  The 
Army  Air  Force  used  him  as  a  pilot  in  the 
antisubmarine  patrol  of  the  OiilT  of  Mexico, 
flying  protection  for  the  convoys.  Later, 
when  the  autonarine  danger  In  tlw  Oulf  was 
greatly  diminished,  he  went  on  an  Inspection 
trip  to  wartime  Chirui.  as  a  director  and 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
American  Bureau  for  Medical  Aid  to  China. 
Although  he  neither  opewks  nor  understands 
Chinese,  he  has  never  let  this  handicap  his 
movements  there.  Frequently,  when  time 
wns  of  the  ecsence,  and  an  Interpreter  could 
not  be  found  in  that  wild  western  area  in 
Sae^uan  and  Yunnan  Provinces,  he  struck 
out  anyway,  all  by  himself. 

It  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that,  by  pure 
accident,  he  turned  up  the  unsavory  mess 
which  converted  him  from  a  buainesaman 
into  a  crusader  against  Communist  Infiuence 
in  American  life  and  particularly  American 
policy  In  Asia. 

•at  was  In  1943,"  he  recalls.  "I  was  in 
Chungking  and  get  to  talking  to  some  of  our 
Embassy  officials  there.  They  told  me  that 
Chiang  Kai-shek  was  stockplim(^  tanks  and 
guns  he'd  got  from  us  under  lend-lease, 
hoarding  them  for  future  use  against  the 
Chinese  Communists.  He  wasnt  using  them 
against  the  Japanese,  they  said. 

"1  got  kind  of  sore  at  that,  and  a  few  weeks 
later.  In  Kunming,  I  repeated  these  charges 
to  Brigadier  General  Arms,  who  was  In 
charge  of  the  Infantry  training  school  there, 
under  Stllwell,  preparing  Chlneee  forces  for 
the  Burma  campaign.  I  asked  the  General 
why  we  had  no  control  over  lend-lease  equip- 
ment for  China. 


•"But  we  do,*  OeneraT  Arms  seld.  I  In- 
slstod  tliat  I  knew  differently  and  repeated 
what  I'd  been  told  at  the  Embassy  in  Chung- 
king. The  general  Just  looked  at  me  for  a 
moment,  a  long  hard  look,  and  then  he  pro- 
ceeded to  give  me  the  low-down  facts.  Those 
facts  were  completely  at  variunce  with  the 
information  our  Kmbaasy  officials  In  Chung- 
king were  distributing." 

General  Anns  showed  Kohlberg  that  all  the 
munitions  that  had  come  Into  China  had 
been  delivered  to  him.  Nothing  had  gone  to 
the  Chinese.  Nothing  would  go  to  the 
Chinese.  General  Arms  said,  not  one  gun  or 
one  round  of  ammunition,  until  General 
Stilwell's  forces  had  been  fully  supplied 

Ttiis  was  August — August  1»43."  said 
Kohlberc:.  "Nothing  came  through  from  us 
on  lend-lease  for  Chiang's  Chinese  armies 
until  the  auttunn  of  1944.  The  EmbtiMy 
story  was  Just  not  trtje.  Chiang  Kai-shek's 
Nationalist  forces  couldn't  have  hoarded  any 
American  arms  because  they  hadn't  received 
any." 

The  question  that  troubled  Kohlberg  after 
this  disconcerting  experience  was  one  he 
couldn't  answer.  Why  should  American 
diplomats  go  out  of  their  way  to  discredit  our 
Chinese  ally?  It  was  such  a  disturbing  ques- 
tion he  beiran  tn  investigate  quietly  He 
found  other  lies  being  circulated,  a  pattern 
of  hoeUle  prop«Kand«:  and  the  lies  in  the 
United  States  matched  the  ones  he'd  heard 
in  China.  Jiist  for  a  starter,  he  bejran  to 
look  Into  the  heavily  endowed  prlvat*"  re- 
search or^nlzatlon.  the  Institute  of  Paclflo 
Relations,  to  which  he  d  contributed  time 
and  money, 

"I  found  the  IPR  was  full  of  men  who 
peddled  the  same  line  as  those  ofllklals  tn 
ChuntTfclnp  "  hp  says.  "And  I  knew  our  State 
Department  was  drawlne:  a  lot  of  Ha  per- 
sonnel and  oonsultanu  from  the  IPR — Owen 
L*t»la»or«.  for  Instance,  and  Philip  K  Jee- 
sup." 

So  he  made  an  Intenirtve  study  of  the 
institute's  publicaUons  and  THDnouncements 
on  China  for  the  preceding  7  yep.rs  He 
fouTMl  that  nearly  all  of  these  ran  paraHel 
to  the  Commimist  Party  line  on  China. 
Wbec  he  was  completely  satUfled  with  his 
facts,  he  acted. 

Be  swt  out  the  first  at  hU  now  famryg 
open  letters  to  Ed»-ard  C.  Carter,  of  the  IPR, 
on  November  8.  1944.  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  88-p«cr*  study  he'd  made  erf  the  Institute. 
He  cUled  attrrtlon  to  the  deadly  parallel* 
and  asked  «  Carter  dltln't  think  It  was  time 
for  a  honaecteantng.  He  mailed  1,800  copies 
of  th«  letter  a/id  the  etudy  to  all  the  Ir.rtl- 
tute  trustees  and  members  as  wen  as  erery- 
one  be  kaew  who  was  Interested  In  the  Par 
Eaat. 

And  IB  en  dolnr  ^e  touched  off  one  of  the 
hottest  controversies  of  our  Umes  That 
controveesy.  be^un  In  1944.  ie  still  going  on 
for  the  affairs  of  the  IPR  figured  in  the 
Tydings  oommittee  whitewash  after  8enatt» 
McCastht  tired  his  broadside,  and  echoea 
reverberated  in  House  hearings  and  in  the 
WhKtaker  Chambers-Alger  Hiss  ca-re  and  tn 
the  Hlw  perjury  trials.  And  the  Internal 
Security  Oora.Titttee,  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  <lud»elary  Committee  ( known  also  as 
the  McCnrran  cf)mmUtoc)  ts  ffnlshlng  a  solid 
year  of  patosuklng  Investigation  Into  this 
powerful  orsarlzatlon  and  men  connected 
with  It.  It  tB  all  too  tragically  clear  now 
that  some  of  tlioee  men  like  Lattlmore,  Jes- 
sup.  Jcrfm  Carter  Vincent.  Prederlck  Var.der- 
bflt  Field,  and  others  exerted  an  Influence  on 
American  foreign  policy  that  has  been  dis- 
astrous—and  the  end  U  not  yet.  Small  won- 
der that  Senator  Pat  McCarraw  said  flntly 
that  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations  "was 
takpn  over  by  Communist  deslra  and  made  a 
vehicle  for  attempted  control  and  condi- 
tioning of  American  thinking  and  American 
poHcy  with  regard  to  the  Par  Eaet." 

Once  Kohlberg  had  sensed  the  outlines  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy  he  turned  with 
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characteristic  thoroughness  to  read  and  study 
Marxism,  the  Communist  Manifesto,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  U.  8.  8.  R..  proceedings  of 
the  Communist  International  Congress  and 
everything  else  he  could  lay  his  hands  on 
about  communism  and  its  methods  and  ob- 
jMttves.  Fortified  with  knowledge,  he  car- 
ried the  war  to  the  enemy  and  he's  In  the 
flght  for  the  dtiratlon.  He  organized  the 
American  China  Policy  Committee  in  194fl. 
This  Is  a  private,  fact-finding  group  of  Amer- 
icans, all  experts  on  China  and  all  militant 
antl-Communlsts  as  a  result  of  experience 
and  conviction/  He  contributed  half  of  the 
first  tSO.OOO  to  set  up  research  for  the  antl- 
Communist  newsletter  Counterattack  and 
the  magazine  Plain  Talk.  Counterattack 
soon  was  on  Its  own  and  is  still  going  strong: 
Plain  Talk,  which  Kohlberg  supported  as 
publisher,  whs  succeeded  by  the  current, 
popular  fortnightly  magazine.  The  Freeman, 
of  which  he  Is  treastirer.  No  vanity  pub- 
lisher, Kohlberg  seldom  wrote  for  Plain  Talk 
and  appears  only  occasionally  In  The  Free- 
man However,  In  1946,  Kohlberg-slgned 
articles  began  to  appear  regularly  every 
month  In  other  magazines,  and  he  began 
also  to  acquire  a  reputation  as  the  most 
prolific  open-letter  viTlter  in  the  country. 
Newspapers  soon  took  notice  of  his  well- 
documented  letters  and  releases,  loaded  with 
dynamite,  coldly  polite,  subtly  sarcastic,  and 
full  of  bite.  Hn  charged  Owen  Lattlmore, 
for  instance,  with  being  a  Soviet  intelligence 
agent  and  Invited  Lattlnwre  to  sue  him.  He 
received  no  response  from  Lattlmore.  He 
repeated  the  chirge  In  1950  and  again  on 
July  8.  1951,  In  a  speech  at  Baltimore.  Md., 
Lattlmore's  home  base,  he  challenged  the 
Johns  Hopkins  professor — who.  Incidentally 
has  no  single  earned  academic  degree,  not 
even  a  bachelor  of  arts — to  a  court  contest. 
Neither  Owen  Lattlmore  nor  any  other  of 
the  many  persoiu  Alfred  Kohlberg  has  so 
challenged  has  dired  to  accept. 

A  striking  evidence  of  the  man's  accuracy 
as  a  prophet  occurred  In  the  summer  of  1649 
when  the  Amerlcin-owned  and  edited  news- 
paper, the  Shanghai  (China)  Post  and  Mer- 
cury was  shut  down  by  the  Reds.  The  year 
before.  Kohlberg  had  carried  on  a  correspond- 
ence with  the  American  editor  of  the  paper. 
•  man  who  had  lived  and  worked  in  China 
25  years  or  moie.  warning  the  American 
businessmen  there  of  the  folly  of  trading 
or  doing  business  with  the  Chinese  Con>- 
munlsts.  The  editor  answered  the  letters 
with  humorous  comments  of  his  own  and 
published,  besides,  a  sarcastic  editorial  titled 
"Dizzy  Brother  Kohlberg."  He  had  a  fine 
time  leading  the  laughter  and  Jeers  in  the 
Shanghai  clubs  and  bars  that  last  carefree 
summer  of  1948. 

Just  a  year  later  the  Reds  were  in  Shanghai 
and  the  newspaper's  American  publisher  had 
to  put  up  tlOO.OOO  In  good  United  States 
cxirrency  to  induce  the  Chinese  Communists 
to  spring  his  no-longer-laughlng  editor 
whom  they'd  made  a  prisoner  In  his  own 
editorial  sanctum,  and  to  get  him  and  his 
wife  back  home.  The  Chinese  Reds  are  now 
running  what  used  to  be  the  Shanghai  Poet 
and  Mercury. 

Kohlberg  Is  net  discouraged  by  the  fact 
that  he  has  never  received  any  direct  answers 
to  his  letters  to  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  and  others,  including  Ambassador 
Philip  K.  Jessup.  whom  the  Senate  refused 
to  oonftrm  and  waom  President  Truman  sent 
•broad  anyway  o;i  an  interim  basis  to  repre- 
sent the  United  States  In  delicate  negotia- 
tions with  such  amenable  Soviet  charac- 
ters as  Jacob  A.  Malik.  Kohlberg,  like  Old 
Man  River,  Just  'xeeps  rolling  along,  writing 
and  clrctUatlng  his  documented  charges, 
paying  not  the  slightest  attention  to  the 
■mears  leveled  at  him. 

Recently  he  a(7ecd  to  receive  an  obscure 
writer  from  a  pinko  scandal  sheet  who 
vanted  to  interview  him.     When  the  yoting 


man  arrived  In  the  West  Thirty-seventh 
Street  offices  he  was  received  as  politely  as 
Alfred  Kohlberg  receives  his  closest  friends, 

"Before  you  start  I  Just  wanted  to  tell  you 
I've  got  a  tape  recorder  hooked  up  here  so 
that  everything  we  both  say  will  be  re- 
corded." Kohlberg  said  dryly,  as  he  motioned 
his  visitor  to  a  chair.  Later,  when  the  pub- 
lished interview  appeared  and  Kohlberg  read 
it,  he  found  himself  reading  a  completely 
different  set  of  answers  to  questions  which 
had  never  been  asked.  He  was  neither  great- 
ly surprised  nor  particularly  annoyed.  He 
merely  sent  out  photosUU  of  the  distorted 
article  and  copies  of  the  actual  recording. 
He  believes  Implicitly  In  the  ability  of  fair- 
minded  people  to  Judge  for  themselves  when 
they  are  given  all  the  facts. 

By  this  time,  everybody  who  has  tangled 
with  Alfred  Kohlberg  Is  buzz-saw  conscious. 
He  plows  serenely  ahead,  unruffied  and  un- 
marked, completely  secure  in  his  rectitude 
and  uncompromising  honesty.  Not  even  the 
recent  astounding  behavior  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Bureau  Jarred  him  even  momen- 
tarily. 

Soon  after  Owen  Lattlmore  first  charged 
that  Kohlberg  was  in  the  pay  of  the  Chinese 
National  Government  and  was,  besides,  the 
undercover  head  of  a  "China  lobby,"  and  the 
self-styled  "liberal"  publications  and  com- 
mentators repeated  the  absurd  myths  end- 
lessly, the  Income  tax  boys  took  ofBclal  cog- 
nizance of  the  accvisations. 

Tney  combed  his  financial  affairs  and  hi* 
late  wife's  for  2  months.  Finally,  the  exam- 
ining agents  reported  that  not  only  were 
there  no  hidden  lobby  fees  but,  actually,  he 
had  overpaid  his  taxes  In  the  amount  of  tlSS 
in  1946  and  $108  in  1947.  Kohlberg  immedi- 
ately sent  a  caustic  letter  to  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Snyder  commenting  acidly  on  the 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money  as  an  end  product 
of  such  an  investigation.  The  Secretary  did 
not  reply  directly  but  soon  thereafter  Kohl- 
berg received  a  bUl  for  «32.000  from  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Department  for  Items  It  had 
decided,  on  second  thought,  to  disallow  as 
deductible  although  It  had  prevlotisly  ap- 
proved  them. 

The  attacks  and  abuse  only  strengthen  the 
Kohlberg  campaign.  He  now  not  only  writes 
letters,  pamphlets  and  articles;  he  makes 
tremendously  effective  speeches.  No  plat- 
form Is  loo  small  for  his  best  efforts,  and  no 
audience  Is  too  large  for  the  thunder  of  his 
wrath  against  the  individuals  and  forces  he 
believes  are  trying  to  deliver  the  United 
States  over  to  its  enemies.  He  has  broadened 
his  campaign  against  communism  In  every 
conceivable  way,  and  while  he  has  already 
contributed  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  flght. 
he  keeps  his  checkbook  handy  to  finance  new 
sorties  and  forays.  He  would  not  be  the 
honest  man  he  U  If  he  denied  that  he  likes 
the  fighting  career  that  Is  now  almost  his 
whole  life.  It  provides  a  perfect  outlet  for 
his  energy,  his  specialized  knowledge  and, 
above  all,  for  his  old-fashioned  American 
patriotism. 


Statement  by  the  Honorable  Ernest  A. 
Groi*  at  tbe  Dedkstion  of  tbe  Foantain 
at  United  Nations  Headquarters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or   WASHIMCTOK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  MAGNUSON,     Mr.   President.  I 
ask  unanlmoua  conaent  to  include  In  tbt 


Appendix  of  the  Rccord  b  fstatement  bf 
the  Honorable  Erne.«it  A.  Gross,  deputy 
United  States  representative,  at  the  de- 
dication of  the  fountain  at  United  Na- 
tions headquarters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

BTATTMEJrr     BT     THK      HONOSABI.E     ESNrWT      A. 

0R09S,  DrPUTV  United  States  Reprksenta- 

TIVE,    AT   THE    DE0ICAT7OW    Or    THE    FOUNTAIJf 

AT  United  Nations  Headquarteks 

We  of  the  United  States  mission  are  par- 
ticularly pleased  that  the  children  of  the 
United  States  have  chof^en  this  day  for  the 
presentation  of  this  beautiful  fountain  to 
the  United  Nations.  You  children  of  the 
United  States  have  been  of  constant  Inspira- 
tion to  Ambassador  Austin  and  myself  in 
our  work.  You  come  by  the  hundreds  to 
visit  us  with  Interest  and  enthusiasm.  We 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  with  yoti  at 
all  sorts  of  gatherings  all  over  the  country 
and  we  have  never  failed  to  return  to  our 
post  with  new  vlt^or  and  new  dedication 

Youth  asks  the  straight  question  and 
wants  the  honest  answer.  That  is  the  spirit 
of  our  country,  and  with  God's  help  It  will 
remain  so.  The  times  In  which  we  live 
bring  danger  to  this  tradition  because  we  are 
allowing  fear  to  crowd  In  upon  us  along 
with  the  peril  our  country  faces.  But  fear 
conceals,  does  not  reveal,  the  honest  answer. 

Throut;h  our  history  our  watchword  has 
rightly  been  "Vigilance  is  the  eternal  price 
of  liberty."  And  I  believe  that  the  eternal 
enemy  of  liberty  is  fear. 

The  United  Nations  Is  fighting  In  Korea, 
and  working  on  a  thousand  fronts  all  over 
the  world  In  health,  education,  agriculture, 
and  all  the  good  works  of  man.  with  the 
object  of  bringing  to  mankind  freedom  from 
fear. 

Moral  unity  rests  upon  mutual  confidence 
and  respect.  The  only  thing  which  can  really 
undermine  this  Is  If  we  allow  fear,  confusion, 
and  doubts  to  creep  In. 

The  United  Nations  Is  a  wonderful  In- 
strument for  the  creation  of  moral  unity, 
provided  we  remain  true  to  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  has  done 
wonderful  things  in  its  short  span  of  years. 
For  a  7-year-old  you  can  be  proud  of  It  and 
confident  In  Its  future. 

No  one  can  know  how  many  millions  of 
men  who  are  now  at  work  all  over  the  world 
would  have  been  sick  or  helpless  but  for 
the  World  Health  Organization.  Hundreds 
of  nvUllons  of  people  have  hope  who  might 
otherwise  see  Communist  violence  as  the  only 
alternative  to  despair:  disputes  between 
neighbors  have  been  removed  from  the  bat- 
tlefield to  the  conference  table;  new  nations 
have  been  bom  into  freedom. 

But  above  all,  we  know  that  the  United 
Nations  Charter  provides  a  standard  of  con- 
duct for  all  nations.  Civilization  itself  rests 
upon  carrying  out  these  standards. 

We  will  have  no  peace — no  peace  with 
Justice  and  honor,  which  is  the  only  kind 
of  peace  we  would  find  endurable — until 
there  is  total  and  complete  observance  of  the 
principles  of  the  Charter.  We  are  not  blind 
to  the  difficulties  we  face.  But  we  know  that 
there  Is  no  alternative  to  going  aliead  with 
this  effort. 

Do  not  let  cynics  and  fpnr-laden  people  de- 
ceive you.  We  have  seen  with  our  own  eyes 
in  our  own  lifetime  that  neither  wars  nor 
epidemics  stop  at  national  frontlern.  Pov- 
erty, distress,  and  Idleness  are  evils  which 
overflow  national  boundarlos  and  there  Is 
no  wall  or  iron  curtain  which  has  yet  been 
Invented  that  can  confine  them  within  a 
narrow  space. 

We  who  represent  the  Government  trf  the 
United  States  in  the  United  Nations  pledge 
to  you  out  full  Btipport  to  help  the  great 
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work  of  the  United  Nations.  We  fcnow  tbat 
we  are  trustees  for  the  future.  We  know 
that  the  future  la  you. 


I 


1     f 
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The  Hjffh  Cost  of  Low  Uyrvag 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF  WASHINCTON 

IK  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5. 1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  John 
Paul  F*ack.  minister  of  the  University 
Christian  Church  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  ad- 
dressed himself  some  time  ago  to  the 
subject.  The  High  Cost  of  Low  Living. 
Dr.  Pack's  address  Is  as  stimulating  and 
provocative  as  was  his  subject.  As  I  have 
benefited  from  Dr.  Pack's  observations, 
I  know  that  they  will  be  of  equal  interest 
to  many  who  read  the  Congkkssional 
Rbccrd.  I,  therefore,  ask  that  the  ad- 
dress in  question  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

The  Rich  Cost  or  Low  Livtico 

(By  Dr.  John  Paul  Pack,  minister,  University 
Christian  Church,  Seattle,  Wash.) 

I  am  Indebted  to  my  friend  Dr.  Stanley 
BffacNalr  for  the  subject  of  this  sermon. 
The  High  Cost  of  Low  Living.  It  Is  a  phrase 
I  heard  him  use.  The  object  of  the  sermon 
is  to  show  that  selfishness  Is  far  more  ex- 
pensive than  we  ordinarily  suppose.  Sel- 
fish living  is  what  we  mean  by  low  living. 
All  manner  of  evU  Is  rooted  in  ordinary  sel- 
fishness. Dishonesty,  Impurity,  hate.  Jeal- 
ousy, envy — these  spring  from  our  kind  of 
selfishness.  The  root  sin  is  selfishness.  The 
trouble  with  the  world  Is  selfishness.  Qxvc 
kind  of  selfishness.  The  trouble  is  not  mere- 
ly that  there  are  worse  people  In  the  world 
than  ourselves;  the  trouble  is  that  most  peo- 
ple are  not  any  better  than  we  are.  We  do 
not  often  enough  consider  this  fact.  We 
think  of  low  living  in  lerms  of  certain  dis- 
reputable behavior  and  we  overlook  the  obvi- 
ous fact  that  we  ourselves  can  be  thoroughly 
selfish  and  entirely  respectable.  This  fact 
wa«  dramatized  on  the  hill  called  Calvary. 
In  the  center  was  crucified  the  Master  of  life 
who  lived  above  the  level  of  respectability. 
And  crucified  on  His  right  and  on  His  left 
were  men  who  had  lived  below  the  level  of 
respectability.  They  were  criminals.  But 
everybody  else  on  that  hlU  was  perfectly 
respectable.  "Were  you  there  when  they 
crucified  my  Lord?"  Of  course  we  were  there 
and  we  are  still  there.  Now  let  me  assure 
you  that  I  do  not  like  this  kind  of  talk  any 
more  than  you  do.  But  if  It  is  the  truth  we 
must  face  it  because  only  the  truth  can  set 
us  free.  In  my  Judgmient,  our  society  today 
is  in  the  predicament  of  a  man  whose  physi- 
cal condition  calls  for  radical  surgery  and 
without  it  he  has  very  little  chance  of  sur- 
vival. 

Recall  the  story  of  the  ChUdren  of  Israel 
in  the  Book  of  Exodus.  How  human  they 
were  to  want  to  break  away  from  the  exact- 
ing leadership  of  Moses  while  he  was  off 
communing  with  the  Eternal  on  the  moun- 
tain side.  How  human  we  are.  And  how 
very  naturally  and  easily,  in  this  secular 
world,  we  forget  the  demands  of  the  Master 
of  life  and  go  on  our  own  selfish  way.  Moses 
exploded  In  anger  when  he  returned  and 
found  to  what  a  low  level  the  life  of  the 
people  had  fallen  and  his  anger  did  not  abate 
when  Aaron  said  to  him  in  substance,  "Now 
Moees,  don't  be  mad  at  us.     Tou  know  how 


unstable  these  people  are."  And  he  did  know 
that,  but  he  also  knew  that  by  letting  these 
people  off  Aaron  had  let  them  down.  There 
have  always  been  two  kinds  of  leaders  in  the 
church,  those  typified  by  Moses  and  thtwe 
typified  by  Aaron,  the  prophets  and  the 
priests,  and  God  knows  we  need  them  botli. 
But  in  my  Judgment,  a  part  of  the  tragedy 
of  man's  predicament  Is  that  too  many  have 
been  like  Aaron.  We  have  let  the  people 
off  and   so  we  have   let  them  down. 

Now  let  me  give  you  a  concrete  Instance  of 
what  I  mean  by  low  living.  Here  is  a  story 
that  appeared  on  the  front  page  of  last  Sun- 
day Morning's  Times.  The  headlines  read. 
"Chinese  loses  gamble  on  democracy.  Whites 
vote  against  him  as  a  neighbor."  "A  former 
Chinese  Nationalist  intelligence  ofllcer  today 
gambled  on  American  democracy — and  lort." 

Residents  of  th<r  all-white  Southwood  reai- 
dentlal  district  voted  174  to  28  to  expre* 
their  objections  against  Sing  Sheng.  25,  hla 
American-bom  wife,  and  their  small  son  be- 
coming their  neighbors. 

Sing,  who  himself  suggested  the  unofiicial 
ballot,  said  before  the  balloting  that  h« 
would  abide  by  the  result — despite  the  facts 
he  already  had  made  a  $2,950  down  payment 
on  a  Southwood  home  and  there  is  no  legal 
bar  against  his  moving  into  the  district. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  last  year 
ruled  that  racial  resuictlve  covenants  on  real 
estate  cannot  be  enforced. 

Jack  E>enison.  who  sold  Sing  the  houa*. 
said  he  would  refund  the  money. 

Just  before  the  votes  were  counted,  before 
some  100  aasembled  home  owners.  Sing  asked 
to  be  allowed  to  speak  and  declared: 

"If  the  balloting  is  against  me,  it  will  prove 
we  are  fighting  in  vain  In  Korea." 

Afterward,  as  his  pretty  wife  shed  a  tear, 
he  said:  "We'll  have  to  sell  the  furniture  we 
bought  and  go  somewhere  else  to  live.  I  hope 
the  people  are  happy  now  and  will  live  secure 
In  the  knowledge  their  property  values  will 
continue  to  rise." 

None  of  the  assembled  home  owners  would 
be  quoted  on  why  he  voted  against  Sing. 
Many  even  refused  to  tell  reporters  their 
names. 

But  their  remarks  indicated  they  feared 
property  values  would  fall  if  Sing  moved  in. 
One  man  was  overheard  to  remark  that  he 
understood  dozens  of  orientals  planned  to 
move  to  Southwood  If  Sing  were  accepted. 

Fourteen  voters  marked  their  ballots  "no 
opinion."  Six  ballot  were  voided  because  the 
outer  envelopes  in  which  they  were  returned 
did  not  carry  the  required  home-owners 
Identlflcatlona.  Thirty-one  of  the  253  de- 
clared eligible  to  vote  did  not  return  ballots. 

After  Sing,  a  graduate  of  Earlham  College. 
Richmond,  Ind..  made  the  down  payment,  ha 
said,  he  started  receiving  protests  from 
neighbors  who  said  his  living  there  would 
lower  property  values. 

"At  first,  "  Sing  recalled,  "they  tried  to  use 
a  little  bit  of  threat.  It  was  suggested  little 
children  might  throw  rocks  and  dump  gar- 
bage on  the  hotise  If  I  bought  it.  I  was  not 
born  in  America  and  didn't  understand." 

But  Sing  said  he  met  with  Southwood 
home  owners,  discussed  the  matter  and  pro- 
posed a  vote — "because  I  was  sure  everybody 
really  believed  in  democracy." 

The  Southwood  tract,  bordered  by  the  fash- 
ionable California  Golf  Club,  formerly  was 
covered  by  an  all-white  covenant  written 
Into  land  deed. 

An  officer  In  the  Chinese  Army,  Sing  came 
to  the  United  States  in  1947  to  study  for  dip- 
lomatic service.  But  when  the  Communists 
took  over  bis  homeland,  he  stayed  on  to  be- 
come an  airline  mechanic. 

Sing  and  his  family  now  live  In  an  apart- 
ment in  San  Francisco's  crowded  China- 
town. 

It  was  a  very  appropriate  story  to  be  on 
the  front  page  of  the  paper  on  Brotherhood 
Sunday.  This  Is  a  good  point.  I  think,  for 
us  to  remember  the  old  saying  that  "Teople 
who   live   in   glass   houses   shouldn't   throw 


stones."  or  even  the  words  of  the  Master. 
"Let  him  who  is  without  sin  cast  the  first 
Btone."  The  vote  was  174  to  28  against  the 
Sings.  What  was  behind  the  vote?  What 
were  they  thinking  about?  Perhapxs  a  prior 
question  should  be  "How  did  they  feel?" 
because  certainly  emotions  play  a  great  part 
in  this  kind  at  thing. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  a  grown  man 
before  I  got  over  the  feeling  Uukt  there  is 
something  sinister  about  all  orientals  and 
I  have  no  idea  where  I  got  this  feeling  except 
tlist  I  breathed  it  in  from  the  atmosphere 
In  which  I  was  reared.  All  of  us  are  filled 
with  prejudice.  I  know  now  that  people  are 
people  regardless  of  their  race,  color,  or 
creed.  Fundamentally  we  are  all  alike,  the 
Chinese  heart  beats  Just  like  oun.  To  para- 
phrase the  words  of  Shakespeare's  Shylock. 
Sing  might  have  said.  "I  am  a  Chinese  Has 
not  a  Chinese  eyes?  Has  not  a  Chinese 
hands?  organs?  dimensions?  senses?  affec- 
t.on?  passion?"  Of  course,  his  blood  Is  Just 
like  our  blood.  Indeed  Sing's  blood  could  be 
U8?d  to  save  any  one  of  us  God  has  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men.  God  Is  our 
Father.  The  first  words  of  aooeptable  prayer 
is  •■Our"  and  the  word  "Our"  Includes  the 
last  man  upon  earth. 

It's  possible  that  some  at  the  174  felt  about 
the  Chinese  as  Jonah  did  about  the  Nlne- 
vites.  Jonah  held  that  the  only  good  Nlne- 
vite  was  a  dead  Nlnevlte  and  when  the  Lord 
told  him  to  go  there  and  preach  repentance 
he  traveled  in  the  opposite  direction  as  fast 
and  far  as  he  could.  It  wasnt  long  though 
until  be  ran  into  trouble  and  he  sank  to 
the  roots  of  ttaaimiun  tains  before  he  got  out 
of  it.  and  AaacMI  his  mind.  He  changed 
his  mind  about  golni?  to  Nlnevah  but  he  did 
not  change  his  mind  about  the  people  who 
lived  there.  So  he  preached  repentance  and 
the  people  did  repent  and  it  made  him  mad 
as  fire.  He  went  out  to  the  edge  of  the  city 
and  sat  down.  He  could  not  feel  comforta- 
ble eren  with  repentant  Ninevltes.  One  day 
as  he  sat  there  he  was  feeling  sorry  for  s 
gourd  that  had  wilted  in  the  sun.  TIm 
Btemal  said.  "Jonah,  you  feel  sorry  for  this 
gourd.     Should  I  not  feel  sorry  for  the  120.- 

000  babies  who  know  not  the  right  band 
from  the  left?  Bibles.  Jonah,  babies  who 
did  not  ask  to  be  bom  and  yet  in  whose 
hands  the  future  is  held?"  The  Sings  have 
a  little  boy.  A  go<xl  assignment  for  aU  ot 
us  wotild  be  to  write  them  a  letter  mnsct> 
Ing  bow  they  ought  to  explain  the  sltaaitlaa 
to  that  little  boy. 

Now  all  this  comes  under  the  bead  ot 
emotion  but  there  was  not  anything  emo- 
tional about  the  way  in  which  these  people 
explained  the  reason  for  their  vote.  It  wm 
a'l  very  simple.  If  a  Chinese  famUy  moved 
into  the  neighborhood,  property  values 
would  diminish  over  night.  Some  of  these 
people  had  spent  a  lifetime  saving  enou.h 
money  to  have  a  nice  home  and  they  would 
say  to  me  at  this  very  minute.  "Tou  can  coll 
us  selfish  or  anything  else  you  want  to— we 
voted  to  save  the  value  of  oiir  homes  and  w« 
would  do  the  same  again."     And  In  answer 

1  would  say,  that  even  on  the  basis  ot 
selfishness,  the  28  people  made  a  wiser 
decision.  And  this  is  why  I  think  so:  I  am 
convinced  that  oiir  future  security  depenxU 
on  winning  the  war  against  communism. 
And  I  am  also  convinced  that  we  cannot  wia 
it  by  arms,  by  military  might  alone.  The^ 
battle  must  be  won  in  the  hesrts  and  m<nds' 
of  people.  And  the  Communists  are  winning 
In  that  realm  today  simply  by  putting  the 
spotlight  on  this  kind  of  undemocratic  beJ 
havlor  in  the  United  Ststti  of  America.  If 
we  caught  any  of  these  174  residents  in  the 
Southwood  district  in  San  Francisco  smug^^ 
gling  arms  to  the  Communists  we  would  pro-' 
tect  ourselves  by  putting  them  In  Jail  and 
we  might  even  execute  them  for  treason. 
And  yet  they  furnish  the  Communists  with 
weapons  more  effective  than  the  atomio 
bomb  and  we  shrug  our  shoulders  and  go 
about  our  business  as  though  nothing  had 
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happened.  ThLi  Is  the  sort  of  thing  which 
causes  the  Communists  to  split  their  sides 
laughing  at  us.  "Here."  they  say.  not  only 
to  the  Chinese,  liut  to  the  seventeen  hundred 
million  hungry  and  ignorant  and  wretched 
masses  of  people  all  over  the  world.  "Here 
is  another  example  of  what  I  have  been  tell- 
ing you  all  alor  g.  The  western  white  man 
lives  for  himself.  He  preaches  democracy 
but  doesn't  practice  what  he  preaches.  This 
is  the  way  they  :iave  always  acted,  they  have 
pushed  you  aroimd  and  held  you  down  and 
treated  you  like  the  scum  of  the  earth.  No 
matter  how  cultured  and  educated  you  be- 
come you  cannot  expect  to  become  more  than 
a  second  or  third  rate  citizen  In  their  pres- 
ence." They  t<  11  the  Chinese  about  the 
opium  war.  ho^7  in  1839  when  China  was 
making  an  honest  attempt  to  stamp  out  the 
opium  traffic  Britain  declared  war  upon  her 
because  she  had  seized  opium  from  British 
Bhl(>8  and  by  military  force  compelled  her  to 
cede  Hong  Konf  to  Britain  as  well  as  pay  a 
large  ind^mnlt}  and  open  up  five  ports  to 
foreign  trade. 

This  Is  the  sort  of  thing  behind  the  pent- 
up  bitterness  a:id  hatred  out  in  the  Middle 
East.  Our  great  industries  out  there  have 
reserved  the  up  positions  for  our  people 
even  when  the  natives  were  available  and 
had  the  talent  They  have  had  one  wage 
scale  for  the  ratlves  and  another  for  our 
own  people.  Tie  natives  hate  us  for  that. 
All  the  rioting  and  Irrational  behavior  in 
the  Near  East  .s  not  directed  by  logic  but 
by  deep  and  pent-up  emotions.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  n.achines  out  there.  We  are 
dealing  with  men's  wills  and  emotions.  The 
problems  of  the  world  are  not  mathematical 
and  they  are  net  going  to  be  solved  by  addi- 
tion and  by  subtraction.  At  bottom  the 
problem  of  the  world  is  religious.  It's  reli- 
gious: it's  a  matter  of  faith;  It's  a  matter  of 
what  men  love  and  hate  and  want  In  this 
world.  The  Cc  mmunists  are  not  going  to 
declare  war.  I  .hink,  any  time  soon.  They 
could  if  they  wanted  to.  They  have  more 
divisions  in  the  field  right  now  than  we  plan 
to  have  by  1954.  They  spent  more  money 
on  armament  liist  year  that  they  did  in  1940. 
But  I  don't  believe  they  will  start  a  hot  war. 
Why  should  th?y?  They  are  winning  with- 
out It.  They  took  over  China  without  de- 
claring war.  It  was  as  easy  as  shooting  fish 
In  a  rain  barrel.  Why  should  they  start  a 
war?  They  are  winning,  don't  make  any 
mistake  about  that.  In  the  minds  of  people 
they  are  winning.  We  ought  to  face  that 
fact.  A  returnrrd  Chinese  missionary  showed 
some  pictures  last  Sunday,  pictures  of  fine 
Chinese  young  people  who  were  members 
of  his  church  snd  before  he  left  China  some 
of  them  had  already  become  Communists 
and  now  a  gr<$at  many  more  of  them  are 
Communists. 

Here  is  a  ren:arkable  letter  from  a  21 -year- 
old  Chinese,  brought  up  In  a  Christian  mis- 
sion, which  was  received  by  Dr.  Alton  True- 
blood.  He  said.  "1  am  no  longer  the  former 
man  you  knew.  Apart  from  my  body  which 
Is  the  same,  iny  whole  mind  and  thought 
have  changed.  I  am  a  new  man  In  a  class- 
less revolution  pioneer  corps,  a  loyal  believer 
in  Marx-Lenlnum.  I  shall  never  live  for  my- 
self alone  but  for  the  masses.  What  satis- 
fies my  aspirations  now  is  the  progress  of  a 
happy  socialism  in  a  Communist  state.  In 
this  new  teaching  I  have  found  unlmaglned 
blessings  and  happiness.  I  am  very  sorry 
that  I  must  In'orm  you  that  I  no  longer  be- 
lieve In  God  or  worship  Him.  I  can  no 
longer  address  ?ou  as  a  religious  brother  but 
X  send  you  my  revolutionary  love." 

As  I  see  It.  these  174  people  have  strength- 
ened the  handt;  of  communism.  The  Com- 
munisu  could  ttart  a  hot  war  tomorrow  and 
If  they  did  I  an  sure  there  is  not  a  parent  in 
the  174  who  wDuldn't  gladly  give  his  home 
to  krv:p  his  boy  from  going  to  that  war  and 
f  T/ould  certa  nly  give  It  If  he  could  keep 
hli  boy  from  b-Jlng  killed  in  a  war.  But  if 
Old  when  this  ^var  comes  such  thinking  will 


be  vain.  The  bo3rs  will  go  to  war  and  some 
of  them  will  be  killed  and  some  may  bring 
bombs  to  rain  upon  those  174  homes.  If  the 
real  issue  Is  property  values  I  say  to  you  that 
the  Christians  of  America  should  divert  some 
of  their  foreign  missionary  money  to  pay 
these  people  in  San  Francisco  the  amount 
that  they  would  lose  if  they  welcomed  the 
Sings.  We  should  beg  them  to  welcome 
them  In  the  name  of  Christ.  Or  to  be  pure- 
ly selfish,  why  not  say  to  Congress  that  they 
should  appropriate  the  money  out  of  the  tax 
dollar,  taking  it  from  military  appropria- 
tion. I  think  it  would  be  a  good  Investment. 
The  whole  bill  would  be  less  than  building 
and  equipping  and  manning  and  loading  one 
or  two  big  bombers  with  atom  bombs  and 
such  an  investment  would  certainly  do  more 
to  prevent  war  than  one  or  two  more  big 
bombers. 

Dr.  Arthur  Compton  spoke  here  last  week 
and  he  said  that  in  developing  atomic  chain 
reaction  we  had  to  get  rid  of  the  poison 
atoms,  they  were  the  ones  that  took  and 
did  not  give.  He  made  a  wonderful  analogy. 
He  said  we  must  have  a  human  chain  re- 
action, people  who  are  bound  together  by 
love  and  have  gotten  rid  of  the  poison  of 
hate  and  fear  and  prejudice.  Well  that  la 
what  we  need  In  the  world  and  he  believed 
that  we  could  do  that. 

I  was  fascinated  recently  by  the  way  the 
board  of  trade  functioned  in  Chicago.  The 
traders  buy  and  sell  with  hand  signals  ac- 
companied by  shouts  which  keeps  every 
transaction  on  the  record.  They  are  so  ef- 
ficient that  a  man  owning  wheat  in  Spokane 
at  10:59  a.  m.  decides  to  sell  50.000  bushels. 
He  will  call  up  his  broker  and  have  his 
broker  advise  Chicago  to  have  the  order  ex- 
ecuted in  the  wheat  pit  and  receive  a  con- 
firmation of  the  sale  by  11  a.  m.  Just  60 
seconds  for  a  transaction  involving  12  steps 
In  all  and  covering  nearly  4,000  miles. 
Meanwhile  news  of  the  sale  has  been  re- 
corded in  every  major  city  in  the  world. 
That  takes  less  than  10  seconds.  Now  when 
we  really  want  a  decent  world  and  we  seek 
to  understand  and  to  apply  the  laws  of  the 
moral  universe  to  achieve  that  end  with  the 
same  eagerness  and  determination  and  per- 
sistence as  we  use  the  laws  of  the  physical 
universe  te  sell  wheat  It  will  not  make 
sense  for  a  preacher  to  be  talking  about  the 
high  cost  of  low  living. 
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Important  Measures  Introduced  by  Repre- 
»entative  Harold  C.  Hagen 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Saturday,  July  5, 1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  con- 
stituents sometimes  wonder  how  a  Con- 
gressman spends  his  time.  There  is  a 
popular  conception  that  the  extent  of 
our  work  is  debate  on  the  floor  and  vot- 
ing on  bills  which  have  been  prepared 
for  us  by  some  unknown  source,  perhaps 
by  some  oflBcial  in  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government. 

In  reporting  to  the  people  of  the  Ninth 
Minnesota  District  on  this  phase  of  my 
congressional  activities,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  introduced  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  a  total  of  57  bills.  Each 
one  of  these  bills  took  hours  of  research 
and  study  to  determine  the  justness  of 
the  proposed  legislation  and  additional 
time  by  myself,  members  of  my  staff. 


and  the  staff  of  the  legal  counsel  to  put 
the  bills  in  finished  form  for  presentation 
to  the  House. 

These  57  bills  covered  matters  I 
deemed  important  and  which  should 
have  legislative  consideration  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  all  of  the  legis- 
lation I  have  introduced  has  been  de- 
signed to  improve  the  lot  of  the  people 
of  my  district  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country  as  a  whole. 

One  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
legislation  prepared  by  me  was  House 
Joint  Resolution  438  to  establish  a  joint 
committee  of  the  House  and  Senate  to 
study  and  develop  concrete  plans  for 
flood  control.  If  this  resolution  Is 
finally  passed,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  in  the  next  session,  it  will  lead 
to  real  flood  control  and  the  saving  of 
millions  of  dollars  annually  now  being 
lost  to  flood  waters  in  every  section  of 
the  country. 

Some  of  the  legislation  I  have  intro- 
duced has  been  designed  to  bring  about 
better  treatment  of  our  aged  and  handi- 
capped citizens  and  our  veterans. 

Not  all  of  the  bills  introduced  by  a 
Congressman  can  be  passed  in  each  ses- 
sion, but  I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  fair 
share  of  mine  have  been  passed.  I  will 
continue  to  fight  for  passage  of  the  most 
worthy  ones  in  succeeding  sessions,  if  I 
am  reelected  to  the  Eighty-third  Con- 
gress. The  list  below  includes  the  num- 
bers of  some  of  the  bills  I  have  introduced 
with  a  short  description  of  the  matter 
involved. 

Any  of  my  constituents  who  are  in- 
terested may  secure  copies  of  any  of 
these  bills  by  writing  to  me  at  my  office. 
1405  New  House  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington 25.  D.  C,  or  205  Post  Office  Build- 
ing, Crookston,  Minn.  Just  send  your 
letter  to  United  States  Representative 
Harold  C.  Hagen  at  either  of  these  ad- 
dresses. 

The  list  of  the  most  important  bills  of 
my  authorship  follows: 

House  Joint  Resolution  128:  Providing 
for  a  revision  of  the  regulations  relating  to 
the  deferment  from  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  of  persons  employed  in  agriculture 
BO  as  to  assure  essential  production  of  food. 

H.R.  176:  To  rescind  the  order  of  the 
Postmaster  General  curtailing  certain  postal 
services. 

H.R.  178:  To  extend  rural  mail  delivery 
service. 

H.  R.  180:  To  provide  for  the  display  of  the 
American  flag  on  every  post  office  in  the 
United  States. 

H.R.  1537:  To  equalize  the  rates  of  com- 
pensation payable  for  wartime  and  peacetime 
service-connected  disabilities. 

H.  R.  1542:  To  exempt  from  income  tax  so 
much  of  any  Christmas  bonus  paid  to  an 
employee  as  does  not  exceed  $100. 

H.  R.  1981 :  To  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  fiood-control  and  hydroelectric  dams 
on  the  Red  Lake  River,  Minn. 

H.  R.  2053:  To  waive  the  charge  for  migra- 
tory-bird hunting  stamps  sold  to  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces. 

H.  R.  2235 :  To  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  withhold  certain  wildlife- 
restoration  project  payments  in  the  case  of 
any  State  which  unreasonably  discriminates 
against  nonresident  hunters. 

H.R.  2417:  Creating  a  Commission  on 
Federal  Reimbursement  to  States  and  Local 
Governments  by  reason  of  Federal  ownership 
of  Improved  and  unimproved  real  property. 
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H.  R.  2932 :  To  confer  Jurisdiction  upon  the 
United  States  District  Covirt  for  tbe  District 
of  Minnesota  to  hear,  determine,  and  render 
Judgment  upon  claims  for  losses  of.  and 
damages  to,  property  catised  by  flood  con- 
ditions resulting  from,  or  aggravated  by,  the 
establishment  of  the  Mud  Lake  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Refuge.  Minnesota. 

H.  R.  32S9 :  To  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  persoiu  whose  lands  have 
been  flooded  and  damaged  by  reason  of 
fluctuations  in  the  water  level  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

H.  R.  3457:  To  supplement  the  Federal -Aid 
Road  Act.  approved  July  11,  1916,  as  amended 
and  supplemented,  to  authorize  regular  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  rural 
local  roads,  and  for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  3681 :  To  establish  the  Federal  Agency 
for  Handicapped,  to  define  its  duties,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

H.  R.  3930:  To  authorize  a  $100  per  capita 
payment  to  members  of  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  from  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  timber  and  Itunber  on  tlie  Red 
Lake  Reservation. 

H.  R.  4281 :  To  provide  for  the  compensa- 
tion of  certain  persons  whose  lands  have 
been  flooded  and  damaged  by  reason  of  fluc- 
tuations In  the  water  level  of  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods. 

H  R.  6398:  To  provide  for  an  Investigation 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  of  the 
manufacture,  sale,  and  use  of  dangerous  toys 
(with  particxilar  reference  to  toy  guns  and 
military  toys  and  equipment). 

H.  R.  6988 :  To  provide  an  eitenslou  of  time 
for  claiming  refund  or  credit  of  overpayments 
of  income  tax  with  respect  to  sales  of  live- 
stock. 

H.  R.  7061 :  To  amend  part  VII  of  Vet- 
erans Regulation  No.  1  (a)  so  as  to  eitend 
the  period  during  which  vocational  rehabil- 
itation training  may  be  afforded  certain  hos- 
pitalized or  otherwise  incapacitated  veterans. 

House  Joint  Resolirtlon  438:  To  establish 
a  Joint  Committee  on  Flood  Control. 

H.  R.  8428:  To  grant  additional  Income  tax 
exemptions  to  taxpayers  supporting  blind 
or  aged  dependents. 

H.  R.  8429 :  To  provide  that  each  motor 
which  is  used  In  the  propulsion  of  a  vehicle 
and  which  U  transported  In  Interstate  com- 
merce shall  bear  a  stamp  Indicating  serial 
number  and  year  of  manufacture. 


Pertment  Facts  Coeceraiaf  the  Colrille 
ResenratioB  \m  the  State  of  Wathiafton 
and  the  Indians  Belon^ni:  Thereto 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

or    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH^  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  many  citi- 
zens in  eastern  Wa-shington  have  written 
to  me  about  S.  378  and  H.  R.  2387.  In 
an  effort  to  satisfy  these  inquiries,  I 
have  prepared  a  historical  r^sum^  con- 
cerning the  Colville  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  State  of  Washington.  I  ask  that 
this  brief  history  be  printed  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  r^sum6 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Pkrtinknt  Pacts  Concerkino  the  Colvlllk 

Resehvation  in  the  State  or  Washington 

AND  THI  IMDUNS  BELONGING  THERETO 

The   Colville   Indian   Reservation   was    es- 
tablished by  E::ecut:ve  order  on  July  2.  1872. 


providing  for  setting  apcut  a  tract  of  coun« 
try  in  the  State  of  Washington,  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south  by  the  Columbia  River, 
on  the  west  by  the  Okanogan  River,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  for 
the  following  bands  of  Indians: 

The  Methow  Indians;  the  Okanagan  In- 
dians; the  San  Poel  Indians;  the  Lake  In- 
dians; the  Colville  Indians;  the  Kallspel 
Indians;  the  Spokane  Indians:  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Indians;  and  for  such  other  Indians 
as  the  Dep>artment  of  the  Interior  may  see 
fit  to  locate  thereon. 

The  original  reservation  comprised  an  are* 
of  approximately  2,886,000  acres. 

CESSION  or  THE    NORTH   HALT   OT  THX   COLVIIXl 
RESXXVATION 

The  act  of  August  19,  1890  (26  SUt.  355). 
authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  com- 
mission af  three  persons  (not  more  than  two 
of  whom  to  be  of  the  same  political  party 
and  not  more  than  one  of  whom  to  be  a 
resident  of  any  one  State)  to  negotiate  with 
the  various  bands  of  Indians  on  the  Colville 
Reservation  for  the  cession  of  such  portion 
of  their  reservation  as  the  Indians  may  be 
willing  to  dispose  of  to  be  opened  to  whit* 
settlement. 

An  agreement,  dated  May  9,  1891,  was  nego- 
tiated and  made  with  the  various  tribes  and 
bands  of  Indians  living  on  the  Colville  Reser- 
vation by  the  terms  of  which  the  Indians 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  all  their 
right,  title,  claim,  and  interest  in  and  to  the 
northern  half  of  the  reservation,  described 
as  follows: 

"Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  eastern 
boundary  line  of  the  Colville  Indian  Reserva- 
tion where  the  township  line  between  town- 
ships 34  and  35  north  of  range  37  east  of  the 
Willamette  meridian  if  extended  west  would 
Intersect  the  same,  thence  west  parallel  with 
the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  said  Colville 
Indian  Reservation  In  the  Olianogan  River, 
thence  north  following  the  said  western 
boundary  line  to  the  said  forty-ninth  pcu-allel 
of  latitude  to  the  northeast  comer  of  the 
said  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  thence  south 
following  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reser- 
vation to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing 
by  estimation  one  million  five  hundred  thou- 
sand acres,  the  same  being  a  portion  of  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation  created  by  Execu- 
tive order  dated  April  9,  1872." 

The  above  (north  half)  area  comprises  an 
area  of  approximately  1,500.000  acres. 

The  agreement  of  May  9.  1891,  among  other 
things,  provided  for  the  allotting  of  80  acres 
of  land  to  each  Indian  residing  on  the  north 
half;  for  the  relinquishment  by  the  United 
States  to  the  Indians  of  one  section  of  land 
to  be  used  and  occupied  fear  school  purposes, 
the  United  States  to  erect  suitable  buildings 
thereon  and  conduct,  equip,  and  maintain 
schools  for  Indian  children:  that  In  lieu  of 
the  sawmill,  gristmill,  and  other  mill  prop- 
erty ceded,  the  United  States  will  provide 
a  suitable  mill  site  located  upon  that  part 
of  the  reservation  not  ceded  (south  half) 
at  a  point  convenient  to  the  Indians  elect- 
ing to  remain  on  the  ceded  part  of  the  reser- 
vation; the  Government,  at  Its  own  cost, 
erect  suitable  buildings  thereon  and  place 
all  necessary  fixtures  In  the  buildings;  that 
lands  to  be  allotted  to  the  Indians  and  the 
Improvements  thereon  shall  not  be  subject, 
within  the  limitations  prescribed  by  law,  to 
taxation  for  any  purpose,  national.  State,  or 
municipal;  that  the  Indians  shall  enjoy 
without  hindrance  the  right  at  all  times 
freely  to  use  all  water  power  and  water 
courses  belonging  to  or  connected  with  the 
lands  to  be  so  allotted;  that  the  right  to 
hunt  and  fish  In  common  with  all  other  per- 
sons on  lands  not  allotted  to  the  Indians 
shall  not  be  taken  away  or  In  any  way 
abridged;  and  for  the  payment  of  $1,500,000 
in  five  equal  annual  installments  of  (300.000 
each. 


This  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. The  Congress  declined  to  ratify  it 
because  there  was  a  question  as  to  whether 
the  Indians  had  any  title  to  the  land  in- 
volved and  substituted  in  lieu  of  the  agree- 
ment, the  act  of  July  1.  18»2  (27  Stat  62). 
which  is  a  substantial  compliance  with  the 
agreement  of  May  9,  1891.  except  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tl. 500,000.  This  act.  among  other 
things,  provides  that  the  north  half  of  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation,  containing  ap- 
proximately 1,500.000  acres,  be  restored  to 
public  domain  and  opened  to  settlement  and 
entry,  the  entrymcn  paying  tl  50  per  acre; 
that  each  and  every  Indian  residing  on  the 
north  half  shall  t>e  entitled  to  select  80  acres 
of  land,  which  each  Indian  shall  be  allotted 
in  severalty:  that  the  net  proceeds  derived 
from  the  sale  and  disposition  of  lands  shall 
be  set  apart  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  for  the  time  being,  subject  to  such 
futin-e  appropriation  for  public  use  as  Con- 
gress may  make,  and  subject  to  expenditure 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  (rom  time 
to  time.  In  such  amounts  as  he  shall  deem 
best,  in  the  building  of  schoolhoxises,  the 
maintenance  of  schools  for  such  Indians, 
for  the  payment  of  such  part  of  the  local 
taxation  as  may  be  properly  applied  to  the 
lands  allotted  to  Indians,  as  he  shall  think 
fit.  so  long  as  allotted  lands  shall  be  held 
in  trust  and  exempt  from  taxation,  and  m 
such  other  ways  as  he  may  deem  proper  for 
the  promotion  of  education,  civilization,  and 
self-support  among  the  Indians:  tliat  the 
cost  of  making  the  allotment  and  selections 
of  the  lands  to  the  Indians  shall  be  paid 
by  the  United  States;  that  the  land  used 
and  occupied  for  school  purposes  and  the 
site  of  the  sawmill,  gristmill,  and  ether  mill 
property  be  reserved  to  the  Indians;  and  that 
nothing  contained  In  the  act  of  July  1.  1892. 
shall  be  construed  as  recognizing  title  or 
ownership  of  Indians  to  any  part  of  the 
Colville  Reservation,  whether  that  hereby 
restored  to  the  public  domain  or  that  sUU 
reserved  by  the  Govenunent  for  their  use  and 
occujjancy. 

On  April  10,  1900  (31  SUt.  lf>«5K  by 
Presidential  proclamation,  it  was  declared 
that  all  the  terms,  conditions,  and  consider- 
ations required  by  the  act  of  July  1.  180S 
(27  Stat.  «2),  had  been  complied  with. 

The  northern  half  of  the  ColTille  Reserva- 
tion, except  for  the  674  Indian  allotments 
made  under  the  authority  of  the  act  of 
July  1,  1892,  was  then  opened  to  entry  and 
settlement. 

THZ  coL\-n,i,K  National  roaxsr 
By  the  Pre&ldential  proclamation  of  March 
1,  1907  (34  SUt  3288).  the  Colville  National 
Forest  conUlning  869,670  acres  was  created 
out  0^  the  area  embraced  in  the  north  half 
of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation  which 
was  ceded  to  the  United  SUtee  In  1892.  An 
additional  area  of  2.880  acres  was  added  to 
the  Colville  National  Forest  by  the  act  of 
March  4,  1927  (44  Stat.  1412). 

cession   or  THE   SOI7TH   HALF   Of  THI    COLVUXB 
INDIAN    RESERVATION 

On  September  6,  1905,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  directed  Indian  Inspector  Tames  Mc- 
Laughlin to  proceed  to  the  Colville  Reserva- 
tion to  obuin  the  consent  of  the  Indians 
to  cede  the  lands  In  the  south  half  of  their 
reservation. 

On  December  1.  1906.  McLaughlin,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  SUtes,  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Indians  for  the  cession 
of  the  south  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation. 
McLaughlin,  on  E>ecember  30.  1905,  submitted 
his  report,  together  with  the  said  agreement, 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who.  on 
January  11.  1906,  submitted  it  to  the  Ccn- 
gress  for  ratification. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
after  careful  consideration,  determined  that 
the  agreement  of  December  1.  1905,  contained 
two  separate  and  distinct  propositions:  (1) 
The  opening  of  the  said  south  half  of  the 
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CkJivlUe  Reservation  for  public  purposes.* 
and  (2)  that  thr  United  States  agrees  to 
pay  to  the  said  Inllans  the  sum  of  «1. 500.000 
for  the  lands  vaci  ted  and  opened  to  settle- 
ment by  the  sale,  act  of  July  1,  1892  (27 
Stat.  82). 

Tlie  Senate  Corunlttee  on  Indian  Affairs, 
in  submitting  lu  report  on  the  bill  for  the 
ratl.lcation  of  the  McLaughlin  agreement, 
among  other  things,  stated: 

'A  comparison  of  the  agreement  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Dill  will  show  that  the  bill 
In  all  material  re8i>ect8  Is  in  accordance  with 
the  terms  of  the  tgreement.  Your  commit- 
tee believes  that  It  is  better  to  enact  this  leg- 
islation in  this  form  than  to  formally  ratify 
the  agreement,  anl  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  agreement  embodies  two  dis- 
tinct propositions  which  should  be  consid- 
ered Independent!}  of  each  other.  The  lands 
in  this  reservation  should  be  opened.  There 
are  nearly  1.500.00(  acres  of  land  in  the  north 
central  part  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
and  this  land  is  not  being  utilized  by  anyone 
except  for  general  grazing  purposes.  The 
Indians  farm  but  little,  probably  because 
the  land  is  held  in  common  and  no  Indian 
has  any  particular  tract  that  he  can  call  his 
own.  for  which  reason  that  is  no  incentive 
to  him  to  make  improvements. 

"It  is  the  universal  testimony  that  the 
Indians  in  the  vacated  parts  of  this  reserva- 
tion who  took  their  allotments  are  progress- 
ing and  have  progressed  much  more  rapidly 
than  those  who  reside  In  the  unopened  part 
of  the  reservation  and  who  have  not  taken 
their  allotments.  Inspector  McLaughlin,  In 
his  report  accompanying  the  agreement, 
makes  this  statement.  Tour  committee  be- 
lieves that  these  Indians  should  receive  their 
allotments  and  that  the  surplus  lands  should 
be  disposed  of  as  soon  as  possible.  Under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  the  Indians  will  receive 
every  dollar  that  can  be  realized  from  the 
disposition  of  the  surplus  lands  after  deduct- 
ing the  necessary  expenses.  This  Is  emi- 
nently fair  to  the  Indians  and  ought  to  re- 
sult in  great  good  to  them  and  also  the  State 
of  Washington." 

The  Congress  ag*ln  declined  to  ratify  the 
agreement  and  Instead  enacted  a  bill  which 
became  the  act  of  March  22.  i906  (34  Stat. 
80),  whose  provisions  are  a  subsUntial  com- 
pliance with  the  said  McLaughlin  agreement, 
except  for  the  payment  of  $1,500,000,  In  pay- 
ment for  the  lands  (north  half)  to  entry  by 
the  act  of  July  1.  1892  (22  SUt.  62). 

rATMXNT    or    $1,900,000    TO    THK    COLVtlXS 
INDIANS 

On  Mky  12.  1894  the  Indians  of  the  Col- 
ville Reservation  entered  Into  a  contract  with 
Messrs.  Levi  Marsh  and  Hugh  H  Gordon, 
attorneys,  stipulat.ng  that  they  were  em- 
ployed to  prosecute  the  claim  ot  these   In- 


'  The  agreement  provided,  among  other 
things,  that  an  allotment  of  80  acres  each, 
within  the  south  half  shall  first  be  made  to 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  belonging  to 
the  Colville  Indian  Reservation,  who  have 
not  heretofore  received  such  allotments:  that 
the  surplus  lands  not  allotted  or  reserved 
for  certain  purposes  be  classified  and  ap- 
praised under  their  appropriate  claims  by 
legal  subdivision.  »tth  the  exception  of  the 
lands  classed  as  mineral  lands,  which  need 
not  be  appraised  but  shall  be  subject  to 
location  and  dlspos.il  under  the  mineral  land 
laws  of  the  United  SUtes;  that  upon  com- 
pletion of  the  classification  and  appraise- 
ment the  lands  shall  be  opened  to  settle- 
BMnt  and  entry  at  not  less  than  their  ap- 
praised value;  that  the  price  of  said  lands 
when  entered  shall  be  fixed  by  the  appraise- 
ment; that  the  lards  remaining  undisposed 
of  at  the  expiration  of  6  years  from  the 
opening  to  entry  shall  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  cash,  at  not  leas  than  $1  per  acre, 
and  that  any  lands  remaining  unsold  after 
10  yean  may  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder 
for  cash  without  regard  to  the  minimum 
limit  of  prices. 


dlans  against  the  United  States  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  $1,500,000  additional  compensation. 
The  contract  was  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  on  July  17,  1894, 
limiting  the  fees  to  be  paid  to  the  attorneys 
to  10  percent  of  the  recoveries,  and  was 
similarly  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  July  25,  1894. 

The  contract  expired  by  llmlUtion  on  May 
12.   1904. 

It  appears  that  all  the  time  during  the 
life  of  contract  the  Indians  and  their  attor- 
neys were  engaged  principally  in  the  appeals 
to  Congress  in  their  efforts  to  secure  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  Indians  to  bring  suit 
In  the  Court  of  Claims  for  payment  of  the 
$1,500,000.  Nothing  was  accomplished  for 
the  Indians  under  this  contract. 

After  the  expiration  of  the  Marsh-Gor- 
don contract  In  1904.  a  number  of  attor- 
neys, by  their  appeals  and  represenUtlons  to 
the  committees  of  Congress,  succeeded  In 
securing  a  (by  the  act  of  June  21.  1904.  34 
SUt.  377)  direct  appropriation  of  $1,500,000* 


'  The  said  act   (of  June  31,  1906.  S4  Stat. 
377)  provides  as  follows: 

"To  carry  Into  effect  the  agreement  bear- 
ing date  May  9.  1891,  entered  into  between 
the  Indians  residing  on  the  Colville  Reser- 
vation and  commissioners  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  under  author- 
ity of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  August 
19,  1890,  to  negotiate  with  the  Colville  and 
other  bands  of  Indians  on  said  Colville  Res- 
ervation for  the  cession  of  such  portion  of 
said  reservation  as  said  Indians  might  be 
willing  to  dispose  of.  there  shall  be  set  aside 
and  held  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Indians,  which 
shall  at  all  times  be  subject  to  the  appro- 
priation of  Congress  and  payment  to  said 
Indians,  in  full  payment  for  1,500,000  acres 
of  land  opened  to  settlement  by  the  act  of 
Congress  "to  provide  for  the  opening  of  a 
part  of  the  Colville  Reservation,  in  the  SUte 
of  Washington,  for  other  purposes,'  ap- 
proved July  1.  1892.  the  sum  of  $1.500,0(X). 
and  Jurisdiction  is  hereby  conferred  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  final  Judgment  In  the  name  of  Butler 
and  Vale  (Marlon  Butler  and  Joslah  M.  Vale), 
attorneys  and  counselors  at  law.  of  the  clt' 
of  Washington.  D.  C.  for  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  shall  be  paid  to  the 
attorneys  who  have  performed  services  as 
counsel  on  behalf  of  said  Indians  In  the 
prosecution  of  the  claim  of  said  Indians 
for  payment  for  said  land,  and  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  compensation  for  such 
services  the  court  may  consider  all  contracts 
or  agreements  heretofore  entered  into  by  said 
Indians  with  attorneys  who  have  represented 
them  In  the  prosecution  of  said  claim,  and 
also  all  services  rendered  by  said  attorneys 
for  said  Indians  in  the  matter  of  said  claim. 
Petition  hereunder  shall  be  filed  in  said 
court  by  the  said  attorneys  (Butler  and  Vale) 
within  30  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act, 
and  the  Attorney  General  shall  appear  on 
behalf  of  the  defendanu.  and  said  cause  shall 
be  given  preference  for  Immediate  hearing 
In  said  court,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay 
the  sum  of  money  so  awarded  by  said  court 
to  the  said  attorneys  (Butler  and  Vale), 
upon  the  rendition  of  final  Judgment,  out  cf 
the  said  sum  herein  set  apart  or  appropriated 
for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  and  payment 
of  said  Judgment  shall  be  In  full  compen- 
sation to  all  attorneys  who  have  rendered 
services  to  said  Indians  In  the  matter  of 
their  said  claim,  the  same  to  be  apportioned 
among  said  attorneys  by  said  Butler  and  Vale 
as  agreed  among  themselves:  Provided.  That 
before  any  money  is  paid  to  any  attorney 
having  an  agreement  with  Butler  and  Vale 
as  to  the  distribution  of  said  fees,  each  of 
the  same  shall  execute  and  deliver  to  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Interior  a  satisfaction  and 
discharge  of  all  claims  and  demands  for  serv- 
ices rendered  said  Indians  In  the  matter  of 
their  said  claim." 


from  Congress.  Payment  was  made  without 
committing  Congress  to  a  recognition  of 
Indian  title. 

This  act  also  conferred  Jurlsdict.on  upon 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  determine  the  amount 
of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  attor- 
neys for  their  services  perf orme  m  obtaining 
the  apprcprlation. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act  of 
June  21,  1906.  the  Court  of  Claims  (43  Ct. 
of  Cls.  497),  after  full  consideration  of  the 
subject  matter,  taking  Into  account  the  at- 
titude of  and  the  valuable  aasisUnce  ren- 
dered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
awarded  the  attorneys  $60,000  to  be  paid  out 
of  the  said  $1,500,000  apportioned  as  follows: 

Estate  of  Levi  Marsh $6,  000 

Hugh  H.  Gordon .  14.000 

Marlon    Butler 20,  000 

Joslah   Vale 10.000 

Daniel  B.  Henderson — «—     6,  COO 

Heber  J.  May 8.000 

Frederick  C.  Roberteon 2,000 

Under  the  authority  of  the  act,  2,505  In- 
dians on  the  south  half  of  the  reservation 
were  allotted  33,275  acres  of  land  of  their 
own  selection.  The  remaining  part  of  the 
south  half  of  Che  reservation  was  restored  to 
public  domain  and  opened  to  non -Indian 
settlement  on  Urms  similar  to  those  em- 
ployed on  the  northern  half.  The  allotment 
of  lands  to  the  Indians  was  completed  and 
the  rolls  closed  In  1914. 

PROCLAMATIOM    Or   SCAT    S,    ISIS 

By  Presidential  proclamation  of  May  8, 
1916  (39  Stat.  1778),  Issued  under  authority 
Of  the  act  of  March  22.  1906,  all  nonmineral, 
unallotted,  and  unreserved  lands  within  the 
south  half  of  the  Colville  Indian  Reservation, 
classified  as  irrigable,  grazing,  or  arid  lands, 
were  ordered  disposed  of  under  the  Home- 
stead Act,  and  opened  to  settlement  and 
entry.' 

COLVnXE  RESERVATION   OPENED  TO   MINERAL 
ENTRY 

By  the  act  of  February  20.  1896  (29  Stat. 
9).  the  north  half  of  the  Colville  Reservation 
was  opened  to  mineral  entry,  and  by  the 
act  of  July  1.  1898,  the  mineral  land  laws 
were  extended  to  the  south  half.  The  Col- 
ville Reservation  has  been  open  to  entry 
under  the  mineral  land  laws  since  these 
dates. 

TEMPORARY  WTTBDKAWAL  ORDER  OT  SCPTEMBER 
10,  1934,  AND  THE  RESCINDING  OP  THZ  BAMK 
ON    OCTOBER   31.    1938 

The  lands  situated  within  the  south  half 
of  the  Colville  Reservation  which  have  not 
been  sold  or  otherwise  disposed  of  were,  on 
September  19.  1934.  temporarily  withdrawn 
from  all  forms  of  entry  or  disposition,  with 
a  view  of  transferring  them  to  trit>al  owner- 
ship under  the  provisions  of  the  Wheeler- 
Howard  act  of  June  18,  1934  (48  SUt.  984). 
Since  the  Colville  Indians  voted  to  exclude 
themselves  from  the  provisions  of  the 
Wheeler-Howard  Act.  they  were  not,  there- 
fore, eligible  to  have  undisposed  lands  trans- 
ferred to  them  under  the  provisions  of  the 
act.  On  November  15.  1935,  however,  an 
Interior  departmental  order  was  Issued  rec- 
ommending that  the  temporary  withdrawal 
of  lands  be  continued  until  the  matter  of 
their  permanent  transfer  to  the  Indians  by 
special  legislation  can  be  given  ftirther  con- 
sideration. 

I  submit  since  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior and  his  Indian  Bureau  have  failed 
after  many  years  of  devious  and  question- 
able  tactics   and   eflorU   to   have   this   vast 


•  Excepting  all  lands  cla8.slfied  as  timber 
or  mineral,  and  lands  classified  for  irriga- 
tion, by  the  Government,  and  all  lands  with- 
in townships  31,  32.  33.  and  34  north,  range 
80  east;  north  half  of  township  31  north, 
range  28  east;  townships  32.  33.  and  34  north, 
range  28  east;  south  half  and  south  half  of 
north  half  of  township  83  north,  nmgs  27 
east. 
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area  of  818.000  acres  ot  mineral,  nonmlneral. 
unallotted,  and  unreserved  lands  transferred 
to  a  communal  status,  and  since  the  Indians 
have  asserted  tbelr  alleged  claims  against 
tbe  United  States  before  tbe  Indian  Claims 
C<nunJsslon.  the  Secretary  of  tbe  Interior 
should  promptly  and  unmistakably  restore 
the  lands  to  tbe  public  domain  so  that  tho 
miners,  prospectors.  Individual  baaae  and 
land  own^  may  freely  and  without  any 
Interference  acquire  these  lands  as  directed 
by  Congress. 

THB  nfOJAH  BTHEAU  HAS  TMLFD  TO  CAJtRT  OTTT 
THZ  MANDATE  OT  CONOXSSS  TO  LIQTJnUTS  TBS 
COLVnXS  KBSEXVATION 

By  the  act  of  July  1.  1892  (27  Stat.  62)  and 
the  act  of  March  22,  1&06  (34  Stat.  80) ,  which 
provided  {or  the  restoration  to  public  domain 
and  for  the  entry  and  sale  of  all  unaOotted 
lands  on  the  Colvllle  Reservation,  It  was  tbe 
dear  intention  of  Congress  to  liquidate  the 
reserTBtlon.  As  It  stands  now,  the  Govem> 
ment  is  obliged  to  sell  tbe  lands  and  the 
f vmds  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  disposed 
of  should  be  distributed  to  the  Indians  for 
their  use  and  benefit. 

COMGR^S  PaOVTDSD  AM  CCCLT7SIVS  MVTHOD  BT 
WHICH    THK    COLVnXK    HVDIAMS     MAT     ASeSST 

thub  ciaiMs  aoaimst  ths  uwnsu  statzs 
The    Colvllle    Indians    have    now    availed 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13.  1945 
(60  Stat.  1046). 

The  claims  of  tbe  Indians  living  on  the 
Colvllle  Beservatlon.  consisting  of  various 
bands  (who  have  no  treaty  with  the  United 
States)  have  now  been  ofOcially  presented  to 
the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  These 
claims  are  based  upon  aboriginal  rights  and 
occupancy  and  Include  the  alleged  tabng 
by  the  United  States  of  the  same  area  which 
contain  the  818XKX)  acres  Involved  In  H.  R. 
2387  ( 82d  Cong. ) ,  introduced  by  Congressman 
HoRAN.  and  S.  378  (82d  Cong),  introduced 
by  Senators  MACJrtrsoN  and  IftrntAT  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Since  no  treaty  was  ever  made  with  these 
bands  of  Indians,  their  principal  claims  are 
based  upon  possessory  and  original  occu- 
pancy rights.  In  their  petitions  setting 
forth  their  claims,  they  seek  compensation 
for  the  value  of  the  lands  (including  min- 
eral) alleged  to  have  been  tmlawfvQly  taken, 
and  the  value  of  the  alleged  unlawful  taking 
of   their   fishery   and   bunting   grounds. 

I  believe  that  these  Indians  now,  through 
their  attorneys,  have  proceeded  properly  and 
legally  in  their  attempt  to  recover  compensa- 
tion for  the  damages  which  they  have  sus- 
tained. If  the  claims  Eire  sustained  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission,  the  Indlaxis  will 
be  Justly  compensated  by  a  money  Judg- 
ment. 

Since  the  claims  of  the  Colvllle  Indians 
have  been  asserted  in  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  for  money  judgments,  there  Is 
now  no  necessity  for  the  legislation  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  378  and  H.  R.  2887.  There  can- 
not be  both  money  judgments  and  the 
transfer  of  the  same  lands  to  the  Indians 
without  any  money  consideration  paid  to 
the  United  States. 


Hagen  Continaes  Fight  for  Complete  Long- 
Range  Flood-Control  Plan — Makes  Bif 
Gains  in  Eighty-second  Congress 
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ISi.   HAGEN.     Mr.   Speaker,   aa   the 
Eighty-second  Congress  draws  to  a  close. 


I  would  Mke  permission  to  report  to  the 
people  of  my  area,  the  Ninth  Minnesota 
Congressional  EWstrlct,  on  the  progress 
made  during  this  Congress  In  the  matter 
or  flood  control. 

The  flood  problem  is  one  ot  major  im- 
portance to  the  people  of  my  district  as 
the  rampaging  Red  River  of  the  North 
and  many  of  its  tributaries  and  branches 
cause  an  annual  loss  of  many  milliona 
of  dollars. 

During  my  10  years  in  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives.  I  have 
continued  this  fight  to  provide  adequate 
flood  control,  to  prevent  this  recurring 
damage  to  northwestern  Minnesota.  In 
thus  fighting  to  protect  the  people  of  my 
district.  I  have  also  been  waging  a  fight 
for  many  other  sections  of  the  Nation 
where  floods  oring  disaster  year  after 
year. 

mXD  LAKK  RIV13 

As  the  farmers  living  along  Its  banks 
hoped  for  so  long,  the  Red  Lake  River 
project  now  has  been  completed.  It  hsa 
been  a  tremendous  help  to  the  farmers 
in  tliat  drainage  area. 

They  now  can  seed  crops  and  expect 
to  harvest  them  on  land  right  up  to  the 
river  bank.  More  security  and  better 
living  has  been  the  result  of  this  great 
project. 

It  is  my  hope  and  ambition  to  remain 
in  Congress  long  enough  to  see  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Clearwater  River,  the  Lost 
River-Ruffy  Brook,  the  Sand  Hill  River, 
the  Wild  Rice-March  Creek,  the  East 
Grand  Porks  Dike,  the  Orwell  Dam,  and 
many  other  miscellaneous  projects  to 
complete  the  over-all  comprehensive  Red 
River  Valley  flood-control  program. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  we  have 
been  successful  in  the  Hghty-second 
Congress  In  obtaining  a  portion  of  the 
funds  necessary  to  complete  or  continue 
the  projects  for  flood  control  on  the  Red 
River  of  the  North  drainage  system. 

The  battle  In  this  last  session  of  Con- 
gress centered  arotmd  our  efforts  to 
maintain  in  the  annual  civil  functions 
appropriation  bill,  sufficient  funds  for 
several  very  important  projects  in  north- 
western Minnesota. 

Orwell  Dam.  a  water  reservoir  and 
flood-control  project,  on  the  Ottertail 
River,  was  started  in  1951  and  is  well 
over  half  completed.  An  estimated  ad- 
ditional $550,000  is  needed  duiing  the 
next  year  or  two  to  complete  the  dam 
and  authorized  channel  improvements. 
A  second  project  of  vital  concern  is 
the  constniction  of  dikes  at  East  Grand 
Porks.  Minn.  This  flood-control  project 
Is  badly  needed  and  should  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  East  Grand  Forks 
loas  suffered  serious  and  costly  floods  in 
three  out  of  uhe  last  four  years.  With  no 
unforeseen  delays,  the  dikes  could  be 
ready  to  protect  the  area  against  another 
flood  disaster  next  spring  or  summer. 

I  pointed  out  the  importance  of  these 
two  projects  in  hearings  before  the  Sen- 
ate committee  and  to  the  conferees  after 
the  Senate  had  put  back  into  the  bill  a 
major  portion  of  the  funds  which  had 
been  taken  out  by  the  House  committee 
before  the  serious  floods  of  this  year. 

We  had  asked  for  $1,050,000.  a  nominal 
sum  which  would  result  in  saving  many 
times  that  amount.    After  my  appear- 


ances before  the  Senate  committee,  they 
Inserted  this  amount.  Later  the  Senate 
approved  and  finally  in  conference  with 
the  House  conferees,  it  was  reduced  as 
a  compromise  to  $625,000. 

In  conference  on  the  bill,  we  were 
able  to  convince  the  House  Members  of 
the  necessity  of  the  projects  and  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  an  appropriation  of 
$625,000  which  was  included  in  tbe  bill 
on  its  flnal  passage.  This  is  enouKh  to 
enable  us  to  a!most  complete  the  Orwell 
I>am  and  the  river-channel  work  below, 
and  get  a  good  start  on  the  dikes  at  East 
Grand  Porks  and  to  advance  other 
needed  projects. 

Other  projects  which  were  involved  in 
the  appropriations  asked  for  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Red  River  Valley,  included  the 
Sand  Hill  River,  and  Wild  Rice-Marsh 
Rivers.  These  projects,  along  with  the 
others,  were  Jeopardized  when  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  slashed  $550.- 
OCO  from  the  budget  of  the  Civil  Func- 
tions appropriations  bilL  I  appeared  be. 
fore  the  S?nate  to  urge  that  this  money 
be  put  back  into  the  bill.  I  al.w  met  with 
individual  Repre.vnt«tlves  and  Senators 
urging  that  they  support  my  position. 
Portunately  my«arguments  were  success- 
ful and  the  conferees  agreed  to  a  major 
portion  of  the  appropriation.  If  there 
were  not  sufficient  funds  for  txrth  these 
projects,  we  will  get  additkonaJ  Dee<led 
funds  next  year. 

OTHrs     moJKTS     PT7SBEO 

I  also  introduced  a  bill  far  another 
project  to  construct  a  flood-control  reser- 
voir and  hydroelectric  dam  on  the  Red 
Lake  River  we.st  of  Red  Lake  Palls.  This 
bin  was  still  before  the  Committee  oa 
Public  Works  when  the  Congress  fin- 
ished its  work,  but  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  this  fight  m  the  next 
session.  However  a  sui-vey  of  the  pro- 
posal is  being  made. 

One  r>f  the  major  accomplishments  of 
the  iession  was  to  secure  assurance  that 
Lost  Rlver-Ruffy  Brook  project  eventu- 
ally will  be  completed.  I.  together  with 
our  Senators,  win  urge  sufficient  appro- 
priations in  the  next  Congress,  to  get 
this  job  underway. 

The  final  and  favorable  report  on  the 
project  is  scheduled  to  be  completed  by 
the  district  engineer  and  submitted  to 
the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  m 
Washington.  D.  C.  by  early  fall. 

This  is  news  of  great  importance  to 
the  people  In  the  drainage  area.  The 
floods  of  the  Lost  River  and  Rufly  Brook 
have  been  serious  and  damaging  to  many 
farmers  of  Clearwater.  PoJk.  and  Red 
Lake  Counties.  When  completed,  the 
project  will  restore  thousands  of  acres  of 
the  finest  farm  lands  in  the  northwest. 
cUArwATzx  uvxx  ntojicT 

I  continuf^  my  activity  for  flood-con- 
trol projects  on  the  Clearwater  River 
with  the  result  that  work  on  the  third 
stage  of  thh  project  Is  expected  to  be 
completed  shortly. 

The  third  stage  of  the  Clearwater 
Rjver  project  consists  of  deepening,  wid- 
ening and  straightening  a  15  8  mile  reach 
on  the  Clearwater  River  about  30  to  45 
miles  east  of  Red  Lake  Falls.  Included 
in  the  new  work  is  ccnsti  uction  of  a 
bridge  and  stream  control  fctructure  »fc 
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the  mouth  of  Butcher  Knife  Creek,  and 
pier  footing  protection  at  one  existing 
bridge. 

Work  on  the  lower  6.7  miles  is  sched- 
uled to  start  after  completion  of  the  work 
now  in  progress  and  will  be  completed 
In  about  2  years  or  less. 

The  Clearwater  River  project  empha- 
sizes the  continued  and  long-range  ef- 
fort necessary  to  keep  these  flood  con- 
trol projects  going.  Any  letdown  in  our 
efforts  is  likely  to  stop  work  which  would 
not  only  mean  additional  loss  by  floods, 
but  the  added  loss  of  making  work  al- 
ready completed  useless.  Unless  your 
Congressman  keeps  fighting  for  every  ap- 
propriation, the  money  would  not  be 
available  and  projects  underway  would 
he  halted.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  am 
ever  vigilant  to  see  that  this  does  not 
hapF>en. 

AN    OVCk-ALX   BTUDT    AKD   PLAK   ITIZDCD 

Because  I  believe  that  trying  to  solve 
the  flood  problem  at  a  local  level  in  a 
piecemeal  fasliion  generally  is  too  costly 
and  will  take  too  long,  I  Introduced 
•  House  Joint  Resolution  438,  calling  for 
coordinated  effort  and  concrete  action 
In  tackling  the  national  flood  problem. 

My  bill,  when  passed,  and  I  hope  that 
favorable  action  will  be  taken  on  it  early 
In  the  next  Congress,  will  create  a  con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Flood 
Control.  The  committee  will  be  respon- 
sible for  the  study  and  investigation  of 
floods  and  the  causes  of  floods,  and  for 
formulating  methods  and  measures  to 
alleviate  or  end  them. 

This  committee  will  investigate  such 
flood-control  measures  and  programs  as 
natural  water  storage  pools,  farm  ponds, 
arttflcial  lakes,  soil  conservation,  grass 
planting,  wildlife  habitats,  tree  planting, 
ditches,  dikes,  levees  and  other  protec- 
tion works,  diversion  projects,  dams,  the 
construction  of  reservoirs  at  river  heads, 
as  well  as  on  main  river  channels,  river 
channel  deep>ening.  widening  and 
straightening  projects  and  any  other 
feasible  plans.  The  committee  will  de- 
termine the  full  extent  of  the  flood  prob- 
lem and  be  responsible  for  developing 
a  practical  comprehensive  flood  control 
program. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  attested  to  my  unceasing  fight  for 
flood  control  This  problem  is  above  and 
beyond  partisan  Unes.  I  seek  the  sup- 
port of  and  work  with  members  of  both 
parties  and  I  have  cooperated  on 
every  worth-while  flood-control  project 
brought  up  in  the  Congress.  This  is 
one  matter  where  politics  should  play  no 
part,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  in  my  expe- 
rience it  has  not. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  brings  the 
people  of  my  district  up  to  date  on  the 
progress  of  flood  control.  I  want  to 
assure  them  that  I  will  continue  this 
fight  until  we  put  an  end  to  the  huge 
annual  losses  and  human  misery  brought 
about  by  floods. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  session  of 
Congress  I  ended  my  rep>ort  to  the  people 
with  eight  words  which  express  how  I 
feel  about  flood  legislation.  These  eight 
words  still  sum  up  the  feeling  I  have: 
"The  need  is  great — the  cause  is  just." 


Presbyterian  Influence  in  Determining 
Basic  Freedoms  sad  Principles  of  Our 
Government 
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Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  Is  no  more  interesting  study  that 
one  can  make  in  connection  with  the 
formation  of  our  Government  than  to 
determine  the  influence  of  the  different 
religious  groups  in  fixing  the  principles 
that  determined  the  type  and  kind  of 
government  we  have.  Each  has  made  its 
own  particular  contribution. 

In  an  address  I  made  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  men's  club  of  the  Mer- 
chantville  Presbyterian  Church.  April 
27,  1952,  I  outlined  briefly  the  extent  to 
which  Presbyterian  doctrine  had  been 
recognized  in  the  basic  principles  of  oui 
Government,  and  the  Influence  that  had 
been  exerted  by  those  of  that  faith  in  the 
formative  days  of  this  RepubUc.  The 
address  is  as  follows: 

Address  bt  Hon.  Chau.es  A.  Wolverton,  of 
New  Jersey,  to  Men's  Club  at  Presbt- 
TERiAN  Church  Brkaktast  Mectino,  Sun- 
DAT,  April  27,  1952 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Men's  Club 
and  their  friends.  I  consider  it  a  privilega 
and  an  honor  to  address  you  today. 

It  has  been  no  easy  matter  for  me  to  de- 
cide upon  what  subject  to  address  you. 
There  were  several,  any  one  of  which  in  my 
opinion  would  have  Ijeen  appropriate. 

First,  having  in  mind  the  unsettled  condi- 
tion of  our  affairs  today,  both  from  a  do- 
mestic and  International  standpoint,  and, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  uncertainty  and  a 
sense  of  fear  are  about  us  on  every  hand, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  take  as  a  text  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist.  "They  that  trust  in  the  Lord  shall 
be  as  Mount  Zion  which  cannot  be  removed 
but  abideth  forever,"  and,  develop  historically 
the  fact  that  back  of  all  our  patriotism  and 
high  ideals  there  has  been  a  divine  hand 
that  has  guided  our  destiny  as  a  nation, 
and  will  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  the 
people  of  this  Nation  shall  continue  to  trust 
in  the  Lord  and  recognize  the  principles 
of  true  religion  as  the  foundation  of  our  na- 
tional life. 

Second,  It  occurred  to  me  In  view  of  an 
apparent  deterioration  of  moral  conduct  in 
public  and  private  activities  it  might  be  well 
to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
Is  a  Christian  nation  and  has  been  so  de- 
clared by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  never  forget  that  Cliris- 
tlanlty  was  the  primary  cause  that  brought 
not  only  the  early  explorers  but  early  set- 
tlers to  these  shores.  It  is  surprising  to 
know  in  detail  the  extent  to  which  Almighty 
Ood  is  recognized  as  supreme  ruler,  and  the 
principles  of  Chrltianity  made  a  part  of  the 
organic  Instruments,  charters,  laws,  and 
statutes  of  the  colonies.  All  of  which  indi- 
cates that  Christianity  was  a  controUlng 
factor  In  the  life  of  the  people.  It  Is  timely 
and  appropriate  to  emphasize  that  today. 
There  is  need  for  strong  men  who  will  help 
hold  us  true  to  the  Ideals  and  principles  of 
morality  that  actuated  the  founders  of  oxir 
Republic. 

Third,  it  also  seemed  to  me  that  it  would 
Dot  be  amiss  to  speak  on  the  subject  of 
Individual  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of 
our    Nation    and    thereby    emphasize    the 


thought  that  the  whole  cannot  be  any 
greater  than  its  parts,  and  that  strong  na- 
tional character  is  a  necessary  foundation 
If  we  are  to  maintain  our  position  of  pre- 
eminence and  moral  leadership  among  the 
nations  of  tbe  world  and  be  ever  mindful 
of  the  fact  that  great  nations  of  the  past 
were  first  conquered  from  within  by  the 
weakening  of  national  character. 

PART  TAKEX  BT   PRJESBTTERIAMS  Iir   FOUirDUtO 
OtTR   MATIOM 

It  was  in  this  state  of  uncertainty  that 
during  the  last  week  or  two  I  read  soma 
interesting  books  of  a  historical  ctiaracter 
that  dealt  with  the  part  that  had  been  taken 
by  the  early  Presbyterian  settlers  who  came 
to  our  shores  In  determining  the  kind  and 
character  of  government  we  have.  The  fur- 
ther I  read  the  more  Interested  I  became, 
and  finally  concluded  that  there  could  be  no 
better  subject  few  me  to  bring  to  your  con- 
sideration than  a  relation  of  some  of  tbe 
established  facts  that  would  t>e  Inspiring  and 
helpful  to  Presbyterians  today. 

It  has  alwa3rs  been  Interesting  to  me  to 
study  and  understand  the  early  influences 
that  played  an  Important  part  In  the  set- 
tlement of  this  new  land  known  as  America 
and  particularly  the  Influences  and  the  char- 
acter of  persons  who  formed  our  Nation  and 
determined  the  kind  of  government  that  has 
made  this  a  land  of  civil  and  reUglous 
freedom. 

Even  the  most  casual  reading  of  our  early 
history  is  sufficient  to  Impress  one  with  the 
fact  that  religion  was  the  underlying  caiise 
that  brought  the  early  settlers  to  our  shores. 

The  early  colonists  who  came  to  these 
shores  were  men  and  women  of  strong  reli- 
gious beliefs,  moral  and  upright — men  and 
women  who  wove  into  the  laws  and  customs 
of  our  early  governments  the  moral  and  reU- 
glous beliefs  that  actuated  their  personal 
lives.  Nothing  could  make  more  plain  their 
Intention  to  make  this  a  Christian  nation 
than  to  study  the  early  statutes  and  laws  of 
our  several  Colonies.  They  are  impressive  In 
the  clear  and  tmmlstakable  acceptance  of 
religious  principles  as  the  foundation  of 
our  Government  and  the  rule  and  guide  for 
official  conduct.  It  Is  not  strange  that  under 
these  circumstances  this  strength  of  char- 
acter, both  public  and  private,  produced  a 
kind  of  society  that  formed  a  solid  founda- 
tion for  the  new  Nation  that  was  to  arise. 

Thus,  the  principles  of  Christianity  have 
entered  into  and  become  part  of  the  founda- 
tion and  also  of  the  life  of  this  Republic. 
It  came  with  its  beginnings  and  prompted 
them:  it  has  been  Identified  with  our  toils 
and  trials  as  a  nation;  It  has  Inspired  us  to 
victories;  it  has  cheered  and  sustained  us  in 
the  hour  of  darkness  and  gloom;  and  stands 
today  as  an  assurance  of  blessings  in  the 
future  if  we  maintain  our  allegiance  to  its 
principles  and  hold  true  to  its  teachings. 

Today  It  is  my  Intention  to  point  out  the 
important  part  that  was  taken  by  Presby- 
terians in  this  all-important  matter  of 
founding  this  Nation,  determining  Its  type 
of  government,  and  formulating  its  policy  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty.  It  is  a  rich  and 
priceless  heritage  that  your  Presbyterian 
forefathers  have  left  to  you  as  their  con- 
tribution In  making  this  a  Christian  nation 
and  liberty  the  keystone  of  its  foundation. 

PRESBTTCRIANS  HAD  CLEAR  PERCEPTION  0» 
PRINCIPLES   OF   LIBERTT 

No  people  has  a  cleEwer  perception  of  the 
essential  principles  of  liberty,  or  had  done 
and  suffered  more  to  assert  and  defend  them, 
than  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland.  Their 
great  and  Incomparable  reformer,  John  Knox, 
when  obliged  to  flee  his  rative  land,  had 
gone  to  Geneva  where  he  sti  died  under  Cal- 
vin and  became  imbued  with  the  independ- 
ent spirit  of  that  great  leader.  Through  him 
he  learned  the  Immortal  principles  of  the 
rights  ot  man.  of  human  liberty,  equality 
and  self-government,  the  same  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  our  forefathers,  at  a  later 
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day  founded  this  Nation,  and  which  today 
Is  the  glory  of  our  American  form  ol  gov- 
ernment. 

It  waa  these  teachings  inciilcated  by  Cal- 
vin Into  the  heart  and  mind  of  John  Knox 
during  the  stay  of  the  latter  In  Geneva  that 
first  tound  expression  In  Scotland  through 
the  courageous  preaching  of  Knox  upon  his 
return  from  Geneva.  It  was  he  who  de- 
manded the  recognition  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom  as  the  fundamental  right 
of  all  men.  The  story  of  his  courage,  zeal, 
and  detannlnatlon  in  preaching  this  doctrine 
of  freedom  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  epi- 
sodes in  history. 

The  spirit  and  conviction  with  which  Knox 
maintained  the  Justice  of  his  position  was 
shown  by  his  memorable  reply  to  Queen  Mary 
when  she  asked  him  the  question:  '"Thlnlt 
you  that  subjects  having  the  power  may  re- 
sist their  princes?"  Knox  with  that  courage 
and  fr&nJcness  that  was  cbaraccerlstlc  of  him 
replied:  "If  princes  exceed  their  bounds, 
madam,  no  doubt  they  may  be  resisted  even 
by  power."  This  the  learned  historian 
Froude  calls  "the  creed  of  republics';  and 
so  John  Knox  became  the  representative  of 
Civil,  equally  with  religious,  freedom  In 
Scotland. 

The  rights  of  man  and  the  basic  freedoms 
advocated  by  Knox  became  deeply  Imbedded 
In    Presbyterian    doctrine,    and.    It    la    not 
Strange  that  they  were  carried  to  the  shores 
of  America  by  the  early  settlers  who  re- 
membered   how    their    ancestors    had    been 
hunted  Illce  wild  beasts  by  the  soldiery,  and 
their  houses  pillaged  and  burned,  while  they 
were  compelled  to  fly  for  safety  to  glens  and 
mountain — fastnesses  under  a  despotic  re- 
gime wnich  sougbt  to  prevent  the  free  exer- 
cise of  their  conscience  In  the  matter  of  re- 
ligion worship.    Thus  It  was  th&t  the  his- 
tory and   the   traditional  memories  of   the 
Scottish    people    who    constituted    so    im- 
portant a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  Chiirch 
of  America,  made  them  earnest  and  active 
patriots  when  called  upon  to  choose  between 
resistance  or  submission  to  arbitrary  power. 
The  causes  were   also  many  and  obvious 
why  the  patriotism  of  the  Scotch-Irish,  from 
Ulster  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  ahould  havo 
been  so  universal  and  ardent  In  the  war  with 
England.    Their  antecedent  history  furnished 
abundant  reasons  why  they  should  distrust 
the  mother-country  and  dislike  her  meth- 
ods of  governing  her  colonies.    Through  op- 
pressive  measures   of   the  government   im- 
posed  upon   them.   they,   and   their   fathers 
before  them.  h:xd  been  made  to  feel  all  the 
evils  that  arrogant  rulers  could  loaict,  both 
political  and  religious.    In  a  word,  they  had 
seen  that  England's  policy  was  to  Mae  her  col- 
onies for  her  own  Interests,  irrespective  of 
their  rights  or  their  consent. 

With  their  past  experience,  it  would  in- 
deed have  been  strange  If  they  had  not  been 
among  the  first  to  discern  the  threatened 
evils  that  were  manifest  in  the  treatment  ac- 
corded the  American  colonies,  and,  the  most 
earnest  in  resisting  them.  They  observed 
the  same  governmental  measures  were  sought 
to  be  employed  In  America  as  had  t>e«n  la 
Ireland.  The  wrongs  which  the  American 
people  were  called  upon  to  resist  had  been 
inflicted  upon  the  people  of  Ireland  for 
generations.  So  that  If  the  Scotch-Irish  were 
more  suspicious  than  other  settlers  of  the 
mother -country,  and  more  positive  and  out- 
spoken in  their  oppocitlon.  the  reason  was 
none  had  such  cause  for  complaint  on  ac- 
count of  the  grievances  they  had  previously 
endured. 

However,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  patriotism  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Presby. 
terlans  in  America,  as  was  also  true  of  their 
brethren  from  Scotland,  waa  influenced 
largely  by  deep  religious  convictions.  Many 
of  them  were  voluntary  exiles  for  conscience 
sake.  These  would  be  very  naturally  the 
faithful  advocates  and  supporters  of  rell- 
gloxis  freedom.     Here,  in  the  land  of  their 


adoption,  they  wished  to  enjoy  and  to  trans- 
mit to  their  children  not  only  the  blessings 
of  a  liberal  civil  government  but  al«o  free- 
dom to  worship  according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

It  was  not  only  then,  becatise  their  civil 
rights  were  imperlle4,  but  also  because  their 
religious  freedom  was  in  danger,  that  the 
Presbyterians  were  such  steadfast,  earnest 
patriots.  They  recognized  the  fact  that  civil 
and  religious  liberty  stood  or  fell  together. 
So  that,  while  they  protested  against  taxa- 
tion without  representation,  they  were 
equally  opposed  to  any  interf  erenee  with  the 
rights  of  conscience.  They  felt  it  to  be  their 
duty  to  resist  all  arbitrary  power  in  elvll 
government  that  curtailed  civic  or  religious 
freedom. 

These  principles  and  sentiments  were  com- 
mon to  the  Scotch  and  Scotch-Irish  colo- 
nists and  their  descendants  and  sustained 
them  through  the  sacrifices  «md  perils  of  a 
T-year  conflict  for  Independence.  80  well 
known  were  the  opinions  and  sympathies  of 
Presbyterians  for  the  cause  of  Independence 
that  they  were  subjected  to  all  the  evils  the 
enemy  was  capable  of  visiting  upon  theur 
persons  or  their  property,  and  wherever 
found  they  were  regarded  and  treated  as 

archrebels. 

PRSSBTTXaiANS     FTHST     TO     SSSIST     AOAIMST 

iMPosrnoji3  UPON  colonists 

History  accord*  to  Presbyterians  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  to  combine  to  resist  the 
impositions  of  the  mother  oormti  y  upon  the 
colo*ilsts.  In  a  book  published  deaimg  with 
the  reign  of  George  III,  the  author  used  the 
following  language;  "The  first  effort  toward 
a  union  of  Interest  was  made  by  the  Pres- 
byterians." 

Equally  explicit  testimony  Is  borne  In  a 
published  address  by  a  prominent  Philadel- 
phlan  of  that  time.  He  said:  "The  part 
taken  by  the  Presbyterians  In  the  contest 
With  the  mother  country  was  Indeed,  at  the 
time,  often  made  a  ground  of  reproach,  and 
the  connection  between  their  efforts  for  the 
security  of  their  religious  liberty  aiKl  oppo- 
sition to  the  oppressive  measures  of  Parlia- 
ment, was  then  distinctly  seen.''  Another, 
who  was  an  opponent  to  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, in  1774.  ascribed  the  revolt  and 
revolution  mainly  to  the  action  of  the  Pres- 
byterian clergy  and  laity.  Another  writer  of 
the  same  period  said:  "Tou  will  have  dis- 
covered that  I  am  no  friend  to  the  Presby- 
terians, and  that  I  fix  all  the  blame  of  these 
extraordinary  proceedings  upon  them."  And 
the  editor  of  a  Methodist  Journal,  at  a  later 
date  In  answer  to  an  assailant  of  Presby- 
terians said:  'The  Presbyterians  of  every 
class,  were  prominent,  and  even  foremost,  la 
achieving  ttie  liberties  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  they  have  been  all  along  the  leading 
supporters  of  the  Constitution  and  law  and 
good  order." 

It  Is  also  interesting  to  note  that  the  Synod 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  which  met  in 
Philadelphia  a  year  before  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  was  the  very  first  body  to  de- 
clare themselves  In  favor  of  open  resistance, 
and  to  encourage  and  counsel  their  people, 
who  were  then  ready  to  take  up  arms.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  conflict  at  Lexington 
had  taken  place,  and  created  great  excite- 
ment throughout  the  land,  the  General  Con- 
gress was  also  In  session  In  Philadelphia,  con- 
sidering the  crisis  which  had  been  precip- 
itated upon  the  Colonies.  At  this  impor- 
tant period  the  synod  gave  expression  to  Its 
deep  sympathy  for  the  cause  for  freedom, 
and  Its  religious  convictions  respecting  the 
rights  of  the  pec>ple.  A  prominent  writer 
In  speaking  of  thlii  document  has  aptly  said : 
"As  a  literary  production,  the  letter  Is  evi- 
dently of  a  superior  order,  highly  creditable 
to  the  body  from  which  it  emlnated;  as  a 
political  document,  it  la  unexceptionable; 
as  a  Christian  testimony  and  admonition.  It 
is  all  that  could  tie  possibly  desired." 
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Of  the  highest  significance  were  the  reso« 
Itulona  adopted  by  the  Booteh-Irlsh  Presby- 
terians of  North  Carolina  in  convenUon  at 
Charlotte.  lyfay  30.  1775.  which  are  k.-ujwn 
In  history  as  the  Mecklenburg  Dcclaratloii, 
Ail  the  members  of  this  convention  were 
connected  with  the  seven  Presbyterian 
churches  and  congregatlasis  that  embraced 
the  entire  county  of  Mecklenbucg.  This 
high-spirited  people  had  carefully  watched 
the  prugress  of  the  oontroverejr  betswen  the 
Colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  when.  In 
May  1775.  they  received  news  of  the  address 
that  had  been  pre»cn»ed  to  the  King  by 
Parliament,  declaring  the  American  crlonlste 
to  be  in  actual  ret>elHon.  they  concluded  that 
the  time  for  action  had  a.'-rlved.  and  accord* 
ingiy  proceeded  to  renounce  tbair  allegiance 
to  the  Crown.  The  reeult  of  their  delibera- 
tions was  to  form,  in  effect,  a  dectaration  of 
Independence,  as  well  as  a  oomplete  system 
of  government. 

T^  Importance  of  the  reeolatlone  adopt- 
ed at  Charlotte  Justifies  my  making  specific 
reference  to  at  least  u.o  of  thssu.  In  ths 
second  they  resolved;  "That  we  do  hereby 
dissolve  the  political  bonds  which  have  con- 
nected US  with  the  mother  country  and 
hereijy  absolve  ourselves  from  all  all«>frianoe 
to  the  British  Crown",  and  In  ttie  third: 
"We  hereby  declare  ourselves  a  free  and  in- 
dependent peopie.  are.  and  of  right  ought  to 
be,  a  sovereign  and  seif-govenUs^  ssencli 
tlon.  under  the  control  of  no  power  other 
than  that  of  our  God  and  the  frencral  gov- 
ernment of  the  Congress,  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  which  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
Other  our  mutual  cooperation  and  our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  most  sacred  honor." 

These  extraordinary  resoives  were  sent  by 
a  messenger  to  the  Congress  in  Philadeipbla. 
Owmg  to  the  remarkable  coincidence  of  lan- 
gtiage,  as  well  as  the  many  phrases  common 
both  to  the  Mecklenburg  and  the  national 
declaration,  the  question  has  often  beea  dis- 
cussed as  to  which  to'^k  pr^cedeace  ia  point 
of  time.  However  this  may  be  dedded.  or 
whether  they  both  were  not  indebted  to 
some  common  souree.  such  as  the  oadonal 
covenanu  of  Scotland  and  England,  it  Is 
certain  that  the  Preebytenans  of  Mecklen- 
burg were  in  advance  of  Ct-iigreas  and  ia 
advance  of  the  rest  of  the  country  la  pro- 
claiming the  inherent  and  Inalienable  rights 
or  man  and  that  the  hlat.arlan  Bancroft 
was  right  in  stating  that  the  first  voice  pub- 
licly rau«d  in  America  to  dissolve  all  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain  came  from  tiib 
Scotch -Irish  Preeby  terlans. 

RRESBTTESIAKS      THROUCHOCT      COLONIXS      lOOX 
PKOMJNENT   PAST  IN   WAS  Of  UiDSPXHtOiC^ 

A  Similar  spirit  was  shown  by  the  Presby- 
terians throughout  the  several  colonies.  I 
wish  time  permitted  a  more  specific  refer- 
ence to  the  word.s  contained  in  the  many 
reeolutlons.  declarations,  and  pastoral  let- 
ters, etc.  The  brave  words  contaiaed  in 
these  several  memorials  were  followed  by 
equally  brave  deeds  when  the  caU  was  made 
upon  them  to  meet  the  enemies  of  their 
country. 

Throughout  the  entire  period  of  the  war 
with  England,  the  Presbyterian  ministry  bors 
a  conspicuous  and  honored  part.  Thsir 
superior  culture,  the  respect  and  the  affection 
in  which  they  were  held  by  their  people,  their 
well-known  principles  and  pstrlotism,  and 
their  resolute  and  unflinching  courage.  aU 
combined  to  make  them  leaders.  Thev  not 
only  taught  their  people  the  duty  of  resisting 
oppression  In  every  form,  but  many  of  them, 
by  example  as  well  as  precept,  encouraged  the 
members  of  their  chtirches  to  take  up  srms 
In  defense  of  their  coimtry.  And  when  dis- 
asters came  upon  the  American  Army  and 
the  future  of  the  cause  appeared  dark  and 
forbidding,    they   inspired    their   fellow-clU- 
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zens  with  fresh  courage,  and  with  oonfldence 
in  the  God  of  nations.  Many  served  as  chap- 
lains In  the  Army,  not  a  few  as  soldiers  and 
olBoers.  whUe  others  were  of  equal  service  In 
State  and  National  councils:  and  others  still 
placed  their  property  and  their  lives  upon 
the  altar  of  their  country  with  a  devotkin 
rarely  paralleled. 

It  Is  appropriate  to  mention  In  this  coa- 
nection  the  name  of  Dr.  Wltherspocu.  ,a 
Presbyterian  clergyman  of  outstanding 
ability;  president  of  Princeton  University 
and  a  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  rendered  eminent  service  in 
establishing  a  free  government.  He  was  a 
lineal  descendant  of  John  Knox,  and,  like 
the  celebrated  Scotch  reformer,  was  fitted  to 
be  a  great  leader  among  men.  To  perpetuate 
his  memory  there  has  been  placed  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  in  front  of  what  is  known 
as  the  National  Presbyterian  Church,  on 
Connecticut  Avenue  at  N  Street  NW..  a  llfe- 
siae  statue  of  this  great  and  immortal  Pres- 
bjrterlan  who  played  such  an  Important  part 
in  our  early  history. 

I  sincerely  wish  that  the  available  time  was 
eufflcient  for  me  to  fully  set  forth  the  names 
of  Presbyterians,  both  clerical  and  lay,  who 
took  an  active  and  Important  part  In  la3rlng 
the  foundations  or  this  great  Nation  and  the 
winning  of  Its  independence.  It  would  in- 
deed be  an  Imposing  llet  that  would  b«  a 
soiu-ce  of  j\ist  pride  to  the  Presbyterians  of 
this  day  and  generation. 

Likewise,  the  nanses  of  thoee  who  through 
all  the  years  of  our  history  as  s  nation,  until 
the  very  present,  have  rendered  the  finest 
t]rpe  of  service  to  their  MaUon  in  times  of 
peace  and  of  war.  I  con/ess  to  you  that  the 
reading  I  have  engaged  in  as  a  basis  for  this 
address  has  been  one  of  the  most  Intriguing 
experiences  I  have  ever  had.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  limit  to  the  historical  data  that 
dearly  shows  the  Presbyterian  Influence  to 
have  been  treineDdously  dominant  not  only 
in  the  fcrmstlon  of  this  Nation,  but  In  its 
maintenance  and  preservation. 

The  history  of  the  United  States  from  the 
landing  of  the  Pllgrlnos  at  Plymouth  Rock 
and  the  efitabllshment  of  the  flrst  chtirch 
with  the  Presbyterian  minister  by  the  name 
of  James  Robinson,  with  WUllam  Brewster 
the  first  eider,  down  to  the  present  day.  is  so 
Intertwined  with  th<  history  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chiu-ch  as  to  make  the  two  almost 
Inseparable. 

It  Is.  therefore,  not  ctirprtslng  that  the 
republican  form  of  ffoverrunent  adopted  by 
the  Ooatlnental  Confreas  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  should  be  so  largely 
taken  from  the  Presbyterian  standards.  In 
fact,  when  the  Continental  CocLgress  was  in 
session  In  Philadelphia,  setting  up  the  form 
of  gcvemment  tmder  which  we  live,  the 
syiMxl  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  tn 
session  end  many  of  the  elders  and  min- 
isters in  attendance  upon  the  latter  were 
the  accredited  representatives  of  the  orig- 
inal States  forming  the  Federation  of  the 
United  States. 

One  has  to  rewl  but  a  little  of  the  history 
of  the  United  States  to  appreciate  the  part 
the  Presbyterlar  Church  has  had  in  eetatv 
ll&hlng  tbe  strorg  foundation  i>rlnclples  un- 
der our  Oovemrient. 


pasasiisaxAir  nrrLTrxwcza  trioucboot 

iOSTOBT    or    MSTIOW 

Theodore  ROinevelt  in  his  voluminous 
wrlungs  repeatel'y  speaks  ct  the  leadership 
of  the  Presbytei  tsjos  in  the  developnient  of 
all  our  western  frontiers.  The  Presbyterian 
chtn-ch  has  marched  steadily  forward  through 
all  tbe  years,  alrays  at  the  forefront  In  ex- 
ploration, in  seitlement.  snd  !n  the  rvang- 
li2atlon  oC  our    lewly  acquired  frontiers. 

Ai!  an  indication  of  the  I.-irge  part  that 
Presbjrteriar. <;  hsve  taken  In  the  conduct  of 
our  Oovemmeni.  and  Itltewise  a  source  of 
pride,  is  the  fact  that  15  Prealdents  of  the 
United  States  oi   America  were  members  of 
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or  attended  churches  holding  the  Presby- 
terian system  of  government  during  their 
admlnietratlon,  as  follows: 

John  Adams,  third  President:  church. 
Phllsdelphla. 

James  Madison,  one  of  the  two  Presidents 
graduated  from  Princeton. 

John  Quinry  Adams,  New  York  Avenue 
Chvirch,  Washington.  D.  C. 

Andrew  Jackson,  New  York  Avenue  Chiuxh, 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Martin  Van  Buren,  New  York  Avenue 
Church;  brought  up  in  Dutch  Reformed 
Church. 

William  Henry  Harrison.  New  York  Avenue 
Church. 

James  K.  Polk.  New  York  Avenue  Church. 

Franklin  Pierce.  New  York  Avenue  Church. 

James  Buchanan,  New  York  Avenue 
Church. 

Abraham  Litu»ln.  New  York  Avenue 
Church:  Lincoln  pew  still  preserved. 

Andrew  Johnson,  New  York  Avenue 
Church. 

Qrover  Cleveland.  First  Presbyt^X^an 
Church.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Benjamin  Harrison,  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Covenant.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Theodore  Roosevelt,  IXitch  Reformed 
Church.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Woodrow  Wilson,  Central  Presbyterian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C. 

In  conclusion.  I  am  certain  that  even  this 
brief  reference  to  historical  data  has  been 
sufSdent  to  demonstrate  thst  the  basic  doc- 
trines and  beliefs  of  Presbyterian  ism  have 
found  lodgement  in  our  form  of  government. 
It  is  not  a  strani^e  coincidence  that  the 
constitution  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
should  bear  a  close  and  striking  retiemblance 
to  the  political  Constitution  of  our  country. 
The  two  have  characteristics  that  Indicate 
they  were  formed  after  tbe  same  model. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  st  when  we  recall 
the  part  which  Dr.  Witherspoon,  the  embodi- 
ment of  Presbyterian  Ism,  had  tn  framing  and 
adopting  that  instrument,  and  the  valuable 
services  which  so  many  other  distinguished 
members  of  the  5*resbyterlan  Church  ren- 
dered In  establishing  a  oonstltutional,  rep- 
resentative republic. 

At  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  esti- 
mated population  of  otir  country  was  3,000  - 
000.  Of  this  number  900,000  were  of  Scotch 
or  Scotch-Irish  origin.  Six  hundred  thou- 
sand were  of  Puritan  English,  while  over 
400.000  were  of  Dutch,  German  Reformed, 
and  Huguenot  descent.  Thus,  two-thirds  of 
our  Revolutionary  forefathers  were  trained  in 
the  teachings  of  Calvin. 

Well  rasy  the  famous  German  historian. 
Ranke,  one  of  the  profoundest  scholars  of 
modem  times,  say.  "John  Calvin  was  tha 
virtual  founder  of  America." 

Amazing  though  this  may  seem,  yet.  tha 
fact  Is  that  a  careful  consideration  of  ail  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  foundation  of 
America,  some  of  which  I  have  outlined  in 
tills  address,  will  give  considerable  Justifica- 
tion for  the  statement.  Not  only  did  Presby- 
terlanism,  taaeed  upon  Calvlnistic  doctrine, 
furnish  the  foundation  principles  of  our 
Republic,  a  ntimtier  of  the  signers  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  a  remarkable 
number  of  the  commanding  generals  and  offi- 
cers in  ths  Continental  Army,  but  it  also 
supplied  the  best  and  largest  part  of  the 
early  material  of  our  Republic:  it  furnished 
the  model  for  the  immortal  Constitution  of 
our  Republic,  and.  took  the  leading  part  In 
securing  the  national  Independence  that 
guaranteed  the  life  of  our  Republic. 

It  Is  a  proud  and  priceless  heritage  that 
your  forefathers  have  left  to  you  as  Presby- 
terians. It  should  be  cherished  and  be  an 
inspiration  to  devoted  service  In  the  cause  of 
our  country. 

Never  has  there  l>een  a  time  when  ths 
leadership  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God 
was  so  necessary.    What  we  seed  today  above 
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all  slse  Is  humility  before  God.  a  reeocnition 
of   our   dependence   upon   Him.   a  desire  to 

know  His  will,  aiul  a  wlUlngnass  to  follow  Bis 
direction. 


Statement  of  Principlet  Adopted  by  tik« 
Electric  Consumert  Conferenco 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  USTER  HILL 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  S.  1952 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  on  May  27 
I  was  privileged  to  address  a  meeting  of 
the  Electric  Con&umers  ConXerence  com- 
jxj.sed  of  representatives  of  several  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  Interested  In  our 
Nation's  supply  of  electricity  and  lt«  coit 
to  consumers.  Attending  the  meeting 
were  519  persons  from  38  States  of  this 
Nation,  all  of  them  deeply  concerned  over 
current  attacks  upon  our  public  power 
program  by  the  private  power  itulustry 
and  determined  that  our  country  shall 
have  abundant  electric  energy  at  reason- 
able cost. 

Represented  at  this  meeting  were  the 
mflliorLs  of  members  of  the  National 
Grange,  the  Farmers  Union.  Rural  Elec- 
tric Cooperatives,  the  Cooperative  League 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  the 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organlzatiorw,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  citi- 
zens of  towns,  cities,  and  districts  served 
by  public  power.  It  has  been  estimated, 
and  I  believe  quite  conservatively,  tliat 
between  15.000,000  and  20X)00iX)0  con- 
sumers of  electricity  were  represented 
through  their  organizations. 

This  meeting  was  the  direct  resnlt  of 
the  all-out  war  which  the  power  lobtyy  In 
our  country  Is  making  today,  right  here 
at  this  Capitol,  to  regain  monopoly  con- 
trol over  the  sources  of  electricity. 

In  their  2  days'  ol  deliberations  the 
representatives  attending  tbe  conference 
heard  first-hand  accounts  of  scores  of 
situations  In  which  the  power  eompanies 
are  fighting  the  public-power  program 
through  such  means  as  attacking  the  de- 
velopment of  greatly  needed  hydro- 
electric and  steam  generating  capacity 
and  tbe  building  of  tranunl&sion  lines. 

Prom  this  group  came  a  unanimous 
call  for  an  investigation  of  the  present 
day  operations  of  the  power  companies. 
There  was  a  great  deal  of  evidence  pre- 
sented at  the  meeting  that  tbe  power 
companies  are  again  using  ratepayers' 
money  to  spread  propaganda  over  the 
Nation.  We  read  the  advertisements  of 
their  propagandists  In  our  newspapers 
and  magazines,  we  hear  It  on  the  radio, 
and  we  see  it  on  television.  Reports 
filed  with  this  Congress  reflect  huge  lob- 
bying expenditures. 

It  was  clear  to  me.  as  I  vl<slted  with 
those  in  attendance  at  the  Electric  Con- 
sumers Conference  from  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  land,  that  public  resent- 
ment of  power  company  tactics  is  run- 
ning high  as  It  did  back  in  the  thirties, 
when  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  ex- 
posed the  practices  and  wrong  doings  of 
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the  power  industry.  I  am  in  agreement 
with  those  who  propose  a  reinvestigation 
of  the  electric  power  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  statement  of  principles  adopt- 
ed unanimously  by  the  Electric  Consum- 
ers Conference  held  in  this  city  May  26- 
27,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Principles  tJNANiMOTJSLT 
Adopted  bt  the  Electric  Consumers  Con- 
ference Held  at  Washington,  D.  C,  Mat 
26-27.  1952 

All  Americans,  as  consumers  and  citizens — 
laborers,  farmers,  housewives,  manufacturers, 
merchants — have  a  fundamental  interest  in 
the  production,  distribution,  and  utlllzatioa 
o'  the  power  resources  of  our  Nation. 
Abundance  of  low  cost  electrical  energy  or  its 
scarcity  and  consequent  high  cost  affect  the 
Standards  of  living  of  all,  and  the  produc- 
tivity and  strength  of  our  Nation  itself.  It 
Is  so  vital  to  all  our  citizens,  to  a  full  produc- 
tion economy,  and  the  national  welfare  that 
the  assurance  and  provision  of  an  abundant 
supply  at  lowest  possible  cost  la  a  pubUc  re- 
sponsibility. 

Assiu"ance  of  an  abundant  supply  requires 
the  prompt  and  orderly  development  of  our 
Nation's  power  resources.  Assurance  that 
the  American  public,  and  not  exploitive  pri- 
vate interests,  will  receive  the  undiminished 
benefit  of  such  development  requires  a  posi- 
tive program  of  public  generation,  transmis- 
sion and  distribution  reaching  all  the  way  to 
the  public,  whenever  and  wherever  neces- 
•ary. 

The  American  people's  heritage  of  power 
resovirces  is  threatened  today  by  unreformed 
private  power  monopolists,  defending  their 
high-cost,  scarcity-supply  policies  by  the 
Immoral  use  of  rate-payers'  funds  to  corrupt 
oiir  sources  of  information,  our  educational 
Institutions  and  the  democratic  processes 
themselves. 

The  participants  in  the  Electric  Consum- 
ers Conference,  meeting  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  May  27.  1952,  therefore  call  upon  their 
established  membership  organizations  to 
vigorously  prosecute  a  program  of  action, 
separately  and  cooperatively,  based  upon  the 
following  principles: 

1.  There  must  be  the  best  possible  electric 
service  to  consumers  everywhere — residen- 
tial, agricultural,  commercial,  or  industrial — 
at  the  lowest  rates  consistent  with  sound 
business  principles. 

a.  All  feasible  potential  power  resources  of 
the  Nation,  hydro  or  other,  must  be  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  soundly 
undertaken.  Public  and  cooperative  agencies 
must  be  permitted  to  build  and  operate  fuel 
burning  generating  plants  and  to  Integrate 
them  with  hydro  power. 

3.  River  basins  should  be  developed  not 
only  for  power  production  but  in  accordance 
with  comprehensive,  basin-wide  plans  which 
win  assure  optimum  soil  and  forest  conser- 
vation, flood  control,  reclamation  and  irri- 
gation of  land.  Improvement  of  navigation, 
abatement  of  pollution,  municipal  and  in- 
dustrial water  supply,  protection  of  fish  and 
wildlife,  expansion  of  recreational  and  cul- 
tural facilities,  salinity  control,  and  other 
benefits.  Such  development  can  and  must 
be  done  only  by  public  agencies  with  widest 
practical  participation  of  local  public 
agencies  and  cooperatives.  The  obstruction 
of  such  unified  developments  by  licensing  of 
the  economically  advantageous  projects  to 
private  exploitative  Interests  must  be 
stopped.  Outstanding  private  licenses  to  ex- 
ploit the  public's  hydroelectric  power  re- 
sources should  be  cancelled  and  recaptured 
fts  rapidly  as  is  possible. 

4.  Benefits  of  the  development  of  the  pub- 
lic's power  resources  must  reach  consumers 


undiminished  by  any  unnecessary  added 
costs.  Wheeling  contracts,  exchange,  or 
rate  arrangements  violative  of  this  principle 
must  go.  Public  transmission  facilities  and 
aid  to  local  agencies  or  cooperatives  in  the 
establishment  and  acquisition  of  distribution 
systems  must  be  provided  where  ever  need 
exists. 

5.  Electric  jxJW'jr  publicly  produced  be- 
longs to  the  public.  The  public  has  first 
preference  right  to  it  as  such  owners.  It 
should  not  be  supplied  to  private  profit  dis- 
tributors (1)  If  needed  by  public  agencies 
and  consumers'  cooperatives,  or  (2)  without 
such  control  of  resale  rates  and  conditions 
of  service  by  the  producing  agency  as  will 
assure  that  all  publicly  created  benefits 
reach  the  public  la  the  form  of  lowest  pos- 
sible rates. 

6.  The  private  power  Industry  In  America 
mxist  be  cleansed.  Although  its  illegal.  Im- 
moral, and  degrading  activities  were  exposed 
and  condemned  only  two  decades  ago,  the 
unreformed  and  unrepentant  industry  given 
a  prlveleged  monopoly  position  to  supply  a 
necessity  of  our  lives.  Is  today  again  charg- 
ing and  ex{>endlng  ratepayers'  money  as  op- 
erating expense,  to  corrupt  public  sources 
of  Information,  educational  Institutions, 
public  agencies  ard  the  functioning  of  otir 
democratic  lnstitu:lons.  There  must  be  im- 
mediately established  at  every  level  of  pri- 
vate utility  operation  a  thorough  and  con- 
tinuing Investlgatiion  of  aU  expenditures  of 
moneys  by  power  monopolists  for  propa- 
ganda, lobbying,  political  activity,  or  corrup- 
tion of  public  servants  or  Institutions.  Regu- 
latory bodies,  law-enforcement  agencies,  leg- 
islatures, and  the  Congress  itself  must  dis- 
charge their  duty  to  the  American  people  to 
expose,  punish,  and  publicize  unethical.  Im- 
moral, or  Illegal  practices  on  a  vigorous  and 
continuing  basis.  There  must  be  Immecllate 
and  continuous  action  to  assure  that  benefits 
of  tax  concessions,  accelerated  amortization 
subsidies,  and  similar  windfalls  to  private 
companies  reach  consumers,  and  that  In- 
flated valuations,  watering,  and  Inefficiency 
are  not  charged  in  expense. 

7.  There  must  lie  continuous  cooperation 
of  consumers'  groups.  Including  the  sponsors 
of  this  Electric  Consumers  Conference  and 
others  not  yet  participating,  to  see  that  thaa* 
basic  principles  and  objectives  are  vigorously 
prosecuted. 

To  Implement  this  program  of  cooperative 
action,  we  recomraend  that  the  sponsors  of 
this  conference  maintain  an  Informal  Elec- 
tric Consumers  Conference  committee  In 
Washington,  D.  C  .  composed  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  others  who  wlU  Join  with  us; 
the  conference  committee  to  undertake  all 
proper  activities  such  as  calling  further  gen- 
eral conferences,  organization  of  regional 
conference  committees,  exchanging  legisla- 
tive information  and  cooperating  generally 
on  matters  which  the  member  organization* 
determine  will  advance  consumer  and  na- 
tional InteresU  In  the  electric-power  fleld. 
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HON.  JOHN  TABER 

OF  Ntnw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5. 1952 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  consent  given  to  me  in  the  House, 
I  am  submitting  herewith  a  table  which 
I  have  prepared  showing  a  picture  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  operations  to- 
gether with  the  estimates  submitted  by 
the  President,     The  table  which  I  am 


submitting  shows  the  following  differ- 
ences— as  compared  to  the  table  sub- 
mitted by  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee: 

In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  I 
have  a  final  figure  of  $1.020.790.374 — thU 
is  $292,178,404  above  the  figure  shown  on 
the  chairman's  statement.  This  Is  mad© 
up  of  loan  authorizations  and  cancel- 
lation of  debts  due  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  the  Treasury,  the 
latter  item  aggregating  about  $100,000.- 
000.  The  destruction  of  an  asset  Is  Just 
the  same  as  taking  money  out  of  the 
Treasury,  and  a  loan  authorization  is 
the  same  thing.  I  have  felt  that  these 
things  should  appear  for  what  they 
really  are. 

I  am  carrying,  all  the  way  through,  the 
reappropriation  of  the  unexpended  bal- 
ances aggregating  $1,009,000,000.  This 
all  appears  in  the  mutual  aid  section  of 
the  bills  and  should  be  carried  that  way 
as  that  is  the  only  reappropriation  of 
unexpended  balances  of  any  substantial 
character  in  all  the  bills. 

The  final  figures  seem  to  show  a  re- 
duction of  $7,201,430,630  below  the  Presl- 
dents  original  budget  figure  and  $6,- 
687.984.342  below  the  President's  final 
Budget  figure. 

There  is  one  other  difference  In  the 
permanent  appropriation  Item  where  I 
have  added  In  the  figures  for  highway 
and  housing  construction  under  a  per- 
manent contract  authorization  totaling 
approximately  $1,293,000,000  because 
that  is  actually  a  permanent  appropria- 
tion and  I  have  also  added  In  the  $182,- 
000,000  which  Is  the  cost  of  the  Interna- 
tional Wheat  Agreement. 

I  believe  that  the  Republicans  and 
Democrats  who  took  part  in  reducing  the 
appropriations  are  entitled  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  people. 

The  Federal  deficit  running  into  enor- 
mous figures  and  the  terrific  taxes  that 
people  are  called  upon  to  pay  make  it  ab- 
solutely essential  that  we  cut  out  every 
unnecessary  expenditure  and  the  further 
we  go  the  more  necessary  it  Is  that  we  do 
this. 

Funds  have  been  provided.  In  a  great 
many  cases.  In  a  much  more  liberal  way 
than  I  would  approve.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  made  a  very  substantial 
headway  towards  saving  money. 

One  of  the  things  which  developed  In 
the  year's  operation  which  made  one  lose 
confidence  in  the  whole  governmental 
structure  is  the  situation  with  reference 
to  mutual  security  appropriation  funds. 
There,  an  analysis  and  an  investigation 
Into  the  unexpended  balances  situation 
developed  on  the  admissions  of  the  De- 
fense Department  that  in  telling  their 
story  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  they  had  stated  that 
the  unexpended  balances  would  be  $800  - 
000.000  less  than  they  actually  turned 
out  to  be.  This  sort  of  thing  does  not 
produce  confidence  in  the  operations  of 
the  Departments  of  the  Government. 

If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  deleted  entirely  the  appropria- 
tion for  military  construction,  totaling 
$2,186,000,000,  the  Senate  figures  would 
be  much  higher  than  the  House  figures 
all  the  way  through. 
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(         EXTSKSICtf  OP  REMARKS 

BOK.  OlORGE  P.  HOIER 

Df  TUB  IKXnfH  OW  REPWBSHNTATTTBS 
.,  Sutwilau.  JulM  5. 13^2 

Kr  MIIXIIR  ol  OOtfonDia.  Mr. 
Spcftker.  on  Kiay  13  I  kitroduceii  %  biQ 
wbich  provided  that  untlET  rvfrulatLoos 
pr cacribcd  bar  ;.li*  CSrtt  Sn-ricc  Canunis- 
sion  and  upon  the  request  ol  any  offecer 
or  caiplo9v«  in  ar  vnter  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  jodLcial  bruicfa.  et  the  Oov- 
CTBBBcnl  of  Ui*  United  Stetca  or  at  any 
cOnr  or  eMplo^te  of  Uw  msBicxpKl  gor- 
ernmcofl oi  the  Diatirict  oi  Cnln^m  there 
staAU  be  vxthheki  and  dcdneftrd  from  the 
ctMnpenaataon  e<  swdn  oMeer  or  tsas^bBjee 
sucb  amtanmis  as  bmot  he  accasswry  to 
fMj  tiar  Diottuai  unter  any  eanlza.ct  of 
life,  health,  accident,  hospital,  and  matlJr- 
c&I  insuraiw  which  has  been  entered 
kkto  hf  MDEf)  ofllrer  «r  earptogree.  The 
amauat  aa  wiJab«kl  wad  dechicicd  abmH 
b«  pakL  U)  Um  ijusuffcr  <r  iasutaxs  at  such 
tlme.s  aad  in  aucta  mAaBer  sls  sbftU  be 
itfovhiftd  Ux  \X^  reguteUo&s  oi.  tktt  Con- 
raiwinni 

My  puipoee  ba  bitvaductaac  tl^  legJ^- 

MPftlnyeefc  ceitJUiik  advaBtaa«oa&  iAsur- 
aace  piacs  wiudi  are  bow  avaiiftMe  to 
cm{ik)^;««6  9i  pffivake  mduaXxy.  Th«fi« 
iHiSuranfa  piuis  cr>ntain  reOfUireiaeiU* 
whereby  to  be  eligible  the  eiapk)y««s 
UkXisL  have  a  ]^Ayr«ii-{ie<iu£tiaii  arrance- 
m^nL 

Th£  Bureau  ol  tb£  Budget  has  suJuv- 
oaitu^d  dXk  untivcurable  report  on  this  bill 
aud  becau6£  ol  th£  gxeat  iuteie&t  favor- 
iag  tLe  btH  tiutt  baa  beea  evideoced  to 
OM  by  enmlojcesi  from  all  parts  of  th£ 
country,  I  beileve  threy  are  entitLed  to 
know  live  vie^fis  of  th£  Bureau,  of  the 
Bud^t  on  this  important  measuce.  I 
should  nice  to  poinL  cut  la  this  regard 
that  tZte  posftLoa  of  the  Biureau  of  the 
Budget,  which  Is  that  my  bill  goes  furtliei 
than  previous  pror>osals  to  permit  payroll 
(ferfueflpus  fOT'  corrtribtrtions  to  chari- 
tahle  cCrlyes.  is  not  my  intpntion.  Ttiera 
1&  a  dktiiict  dUfereace  betasen  cQDtaifLUf 
tJDns  to  chArU^IiIe  driv«t>  anb  payaynfca 


to  an  ifldiriduar^  Insurairee  or  hosyatall- 
ntion  proffraae.  beeausc  tai  the  fbia}  an- 
alybis  it  w-ill  be  a  sarmss  at  the  m^pioyve 
cooewoed  In  exaetlQr  the  saaic  manner 
as  purchases  of  United  Slates  Ganm- 
■reot  Defense  boadl&  on  payroS-savta^ 
pians.  And.  in  faci,  with  respect  to  the 
cost,  there  shottld  be  no  more  cost  is^ 
Tolwd  than  th««e  payroQ-«avii«s  plaDS 
which  are  argvd  b^"  al)  executifve  dcpart- 
Baents. 

Many  prfvute  ixvdastries  provide  tbetr 
envWees  with  faospttalii^ticn  insur- 
ance.  The  F¥<lRa)  Gowenoaetit  ckies  no! 
dA  so.  Inmy  judKZBen.t.Qne  of  the  pxiaie 
re<iujeites  for  an  ajdeq/askte  persocnel  pro- 
Kjraai  for  our  2.500,000  Fe<IeraI  eai£]Ji[iyees 
Is  thaX  we  dc  everytliing  possilik  to  pro- 
vide them  opportunities  to  oll^tain  hos- 
pitalization losuraoce  at  t±ue  lowest  rate& 

In  my  opinion.  tLe  cost  of  this  legls- 
lattoa  wHl  be  more  thaa  made  up  in  a 
healthier,  happigr  group  of  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

The  Bureau  ol  the  Budget  report  to 
which  I  hiiwe  referred  foOows: 

ExscunvK  Omcs  or  ihe  PKirsinrsT. 

Ruth  Eft  u  ar  tiu  Bvogtt, 
Washil^gton,  D.  C,  June  27,  T952. 
Hon.  Tow  WUMMT. 

Cfunrmcat,  Canuntttae  an  Post  Office 
mnd.  Cixil  Servtice,  Uau^a  ui  Repre- 
sentatives,  Washington,    D.   C. 
Mr  Deab  BOt.  CiruMMaw:  Thfcr  t«  In  nyrfj  to 
yrmr  l«tt«r  of  May  11,  li6»,  twvitliifr  tb*  9vi~ 
MM*  at  «a»  BaMatvt'K  cotruaeato  oo  B.  R.  imA, 
waJca  wcnakt  autBuuiae  p^yroQ  d*Cuctcbon«  lor 
premium  payments  on  certain  typea  o*  iat- 
euraiice. 

Hxuiev  the  provisions  of  th«  blU.  oflScera  or 
etn{>Xu>««a  of  th£  executive.  lesiBlatl.ve.  or  Ju- 
dicial tKancIi  oX  tttp  aQv«maa*ni,  oz  ol  thM 
muiUcipal  gQverum£ia.t  of  tHe  Oiatrict  of  Co- 
hinibia.  purauoat  to  regulations  prescrihed  liy 
the  Ovil  Service  CDBamlsslaa.  Dxa.y  rcqueEt 
IhAt  amounts  be  wLtlLhsId.  ami  dcctoctad  trom 
tHelr  compaBgatlrm  for  tlie  purpose  uf  eOect- 
tu4(  payment  of  prerultimg  iindi>r  any  coo- 
tract,  of  Ills.  lisalttL.  accklKnt.  hoepUaJL  aad 
madUali  Ln&urajuce  whicti  they  tiave  emtered 
fnto.  Furthermore,  tlus  amuuutft  so  wlthr- 
held  and  deducted  are  required  to  be  paid 
by  the  Governmes*  agami—  to  the  Insurer  or 


Tlrti  MU.  is  sUxJiai  to  oCUot  Ulla  which 
bikVtt  been  iatzofiueed.  In  Uui  Cuugreas  La  tlaa 
past.  Similar  proposals  have  beea  made  La 
recent  jieara  by  OovBrnment  emplorees  or 
repreacQtaUves     at     prlvafte     •rsKnlaatlons. 

tl  MM  matt  picpwat  haa  caOart  f&r  ]MyroU 


]DartaBCBt,  or  tha  Gcaaral  Accoouttng  GAca; 

Miae  haw  taMn  rc^rtavait  b*-  aS  three  a^e** 
ciM.     AQ  k»T»  ae«B  rejected. 

It  lw»s  b«*B  a  wmn-*siakittei»eA  po«*T  that 
tlw  Oen'eiwwHt  as  em  eotpfoyer  »hocW  p«r- 
ti«i|Mt»  In  raawpalgns  wktch  iMrve  been,  ettlier 
fRitlatetf  ma  a  coflMRcmlty  emte<  pf  <*•  err  a  aa- 
tlcnal  «Bd«rtaMBg  »b4  birre  as  tbetr  par- 
pjoe*  the  soWrttatlon  of  fuiMte  for  dMuitable 
pwrposes  for  witieh  tbe  etmnrnfimrtj  or  n«tk>n 
a*  a  nhoi»  wnn  benefit.  Wlrfle  lb«  Gov«m- 
ment  should  and  dues  cooperate  and  lend  aU 
i>«««eaary  aestetai»c^  in  acqiMiintlng  t%a  em- 
pJ«>y*ee  aa  to  th*  wortbmess  and  nee<lB  of 
these  organlaations.  It  1»  the  labefwit  rifbt  ol 
eaeh  Ft&em}  empteyee.  the  saaie  as  any  othef 
elUaeii.  to  bave  ffee  eaotce  of  d«e4sion  and 
exercise  ft»a«penc>pnt  ItiUfciugLtt  i'fg»i'«BTiy  tb« 
merits  of  tbe  e«terprtse.  To  permtt  wtth- 
hoWln^  tIiro«fft  payroll  detfnrtiotw  for  sueh 
purposes  would  lend  Itself  to  e!ij*3ttatlon 
through  Institutional  prrasvre.  antf  ttans  con- 
flict wttb  tbfe  baaie  prtnclple. 

A  requhenwut  tbat  the  Government  go 
further  and  act  as  financial  agent  for  private 
business,  such  ae  H.  R.  7844  provides.  Intro- 
duce* a  phUosophy  which  reqix^ee  c?ret\il 
analysts  and  cons*t*erat*on.  S!ne»  aa  uttua- 
mtif  poaittcn  caano4  ba  ^j^tifted  with  re- 
spect to  withholding,  through.  payroU  de- 
ductions, amounts  pledged  for  woetay  cbari- 
table  purposes  admA&iatetcd  by  non-proflt  or- 
ganlzatlona,  v«  ace  in  a  m'lfh  Ies&  lavorable 
position  to  Bupptiil  a  plan  whereby  the  Gov- 
ernment will  assume  the  role  of  collecting 
a^eat  Ivr  prtaaka  enJerprtaa. 

rt  has  been  argued  t&at  any  benefits  that 
might  accrue  to  tfea  la»arer  under  this  bill 
w««M  to*  paaiii  cb  to  tba  taswert.  WhUe 
this  represents  a  good  seUlng  point,  there 
Is  considerable  doobt  that  hi  acToal  practice 
tliasa  iMBcats  could  be  MaotxAed.  However, 
it  ia  te&aonabie  to  ajswuiw  tliet  both  tke 
Inswer  and  lixsured  wlTI  be  benefited  if  tha 
Goremment  acts  as  th^tr  flnanrfal  agent. 
Stwh  beneflts  wtn  aerroe  at  tbe  expeixje  of 
lis2«vi«i«a]»  or  eateipibw  repreeanting  tte 
bullc  of  our  taxpayers,  who  cttlacr  do  not 
participate  tm  are  ea«.Imfcwi  trom  the  plan. 
Thto  le«i6l«tKn.  if  cn*ctc<i  woaJxt  9oemma^ 
prsaeurea  aistad  aft  Inctuslon  ol  ether  oUl- 
gations,  such,  a*  loan  ana  mortga^  pay- 
ments. tnstalTment  sales,  and  contrtbuttoos 
lor  charitable  and  ecclesiajstlcal  purposea. 
Theee  are  e^^mlly  worthy  p«irpo«e8  for  wb*ch 
payroQ  de<fuzttoBs  wooM  b«  conwntettt  aatf 
tia«  aataxutcm  of  tlda  Barrlce  for  oaa  grooy 
woakl  Make  kt  tn«qci«aM«  ta  deny  tba  pzivl- 
Kige  for  o«h«i». 

iMfportant  lor  coocl^acatlab  la  Uh  iffart 
ol  the  laoviaioDa  ol  thi&  bill  cai  the  Oow- 
emmenffe  fiscal  opwrattons.  partlcularljr  tha 
payroll  function.  In  oooperatton  wttlJ  tbe 
General  Aecovatlaf  OOca  and  tba  TnttMurj 
the  Buvcau  of  the  Ba^A^Kk  In 
ye»»    has    devoted    a 
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amount  of  time  and  effort  toward  modern- 
izing and  simplifying  the  Government's  ci- 
vilian payroll  system.  We  are  currently 
cooperating  with  these  agencies  In  a  re- 
survey  of  the  pay  system  with  the  view  to 
providing  additional  economies. 

It  ts  with  deep  concern  that  we  view  the 
potentials  of  this  bill  which  could  result 
In  the  nullification  of  many  of  the  Improve- 
ments in  operating  procedures  that  have  been 
achieved  In  recent  years.  One  of  the  most 
serious  problems  confronting  administrators 
In  seeking  solutions  to  improved  pajrroU 
operations  is  the  uncontrollable  factors  af- 
fecting changes  In  pay.  Every  effort  haa 
been  made  and  will  continue  to  be  made 
to  keep  such  factors  to  a  minimum.  How- 
ever, should  the  Instant  bill  become  law 
it  would  Introduce  uncontrollable  factors 
which  could  not  be  administered  within  the 
framework  of  the  Government's  present  sim- 
plified payroll  system.  It  Is  not  unreasonable 
to  anticipate  that  the  requests  for  this  type 
of  service  would  be  extensive.  The  resultant 
workload  factors  would  have  a  material  and 
primary  effect  on  the  staffing  requirements 
of  the  Government's  payroll  offices  and  also 
affect  other  agency  service  units  responsible 
for  handling  and  processing  of  correspond- 
ence and  attendant  activities  related  to  such 
a  program.  The  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Treasury  Department,  Including  the 
Government's  disbursing  offices,  would  be 
confronted  with  Increased  workloads  Involv- 
ing the  audit  of  such  transactions  and  the 
Issuance  of  checks  to  the  various  organiza- 
tions Involved. 

Aside  from  the  more  fundamental  policy 
of  whether  the  Government  should  provide 
subsidies  to  private  business  In  the  form  of 
gratuitous  collection  services,  the  potential 
costs  of  administering  such  a  program  would 
In  Itself  Invite  unfavorable  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  recommends  against  enactment 
of  this  measure. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Elmer  B.  Staats, 
Assistant  Director. 


Korean  War  Mismanaged— Over  100,000 
Casualties — No  End  in  Sight — Who  Is 
to  Blame  ? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
more  than  two  long  years  American  boys 
have  fought,  bled,  and  died  on  the  bat- 
tlefields of  Korea  in  a  war  which  the  ad- 
ministration does  not  know  how  to  fight 
or  how  to  win. 

The  administration  plunged  our  Na- 
tion into  this  conflict  for  which  we  were 
totally  unprepared,  and  which  has  cost 
us  prestige  and  good  will  in  all  sections 
of  the  world. 

Following  World  War  n  the  President 
and  his  advisers  and  planners  wrecked 
the  magnificent  military  machine  which 
had  made  the  United  Spates  the  most 
powerful  force  in  the  world's  history,  and 
then  they  sat  back  complacently  while 
Stalin  built  and  planned  for  his  next 
aggressive  step. 

OT7B    BUNGLINO    KOREAN    POLICT 

Warnings  of  trouble,  trouble  which 
most  likely  would  come  in  Korea,  poured 


In  from  all  sides  but  fell  on  deaf  ears  In 
Washington.  In  November  1948  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  of  the  Korean  Republic 
passed  a  resolution  asking  the  United 
States  to  keep  it5  troops  in  that  country 
until  South  Korea  could  train  and  equip 
a  proper  defensive  force.  But  the  ad- 
ministration in  Washington  ignored  the 
request,  and  in  June  1949  we  pulled  out 
our  force  of  50,000  soldiers.  This  was 
just  what  Stalin  wanted  us  to  do. 

As  if  to  make  it  clear  that  the  United 
States  had  no  interest  in  Korea,  nor  any 
intention  of  defending  It,  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Acheson  publicly  declared 
on  January  12.  1950,  that  Korea  was  of 
no  concern  to  us.  In  a  speech  in  Wash- 
ington, he  said  that  our  "defense  per- 
imeter runs  along  the  Aleutians  to  Japan 
and  then  goes  to  Ryukyus,  Okinawa, 
and  to  the  Philippines."  Thus  Korea 
was  placed  outside  of  or  beyond  Dean 
Acheson's  so-called  perimeter,  and 
therefore  territoiy  that  did  not  call  for 
United  States  defense.  This  was  the 
green  light  to  the  Reds  in  North  Korea. 

The  Republic  of  Korea  sent  frantic 
warnings  that  the  Communists  north  of 
the  thirty-eighth  parallel  were  atwut  to 
attack.  The  administration  in  Wash- 
ington did  nothing.  Indicating  the  ab- 
solute ignorance  of  the  administration  as 
to  the  serious  conditions  in  Korea,  the 
President  on  June  1.  1950.  said: 

We  are  closer  to  permanent  peace  now 
than  at  any  time  In  the  last  5  years. 

Twenty-four  days  later.  June  25,  1950, 
the  war  began.  Whereupon,  the  admin- 
istration committed  this  Nation  to  fight 
back  under  the  most  unfavorable  condi- 
tions. Already  the  tragic  cost  is  over 
112.000  American  casualties. 

It  is  plain  to  see  that  all  of  this  is  the 
result  of  a  bungling  policy  that  an- 
nounced to  the  world  our  lack  of  interest 
in  Korea,  which  encouraged  the  Reds  to 
enter  in.  and,  then  a  sudden  change  of 
policy  by  the  administration  that  took  us 
Into  the  war  and  for  which  we  were  not 
prepared.  With  foresight,  the  Korean 
war  would  never  have  happened.  -  .,  - 

WHAT  THE  AIT.  SATS 

The  April-May  1951  Issue  of  Labor's 
Monthly  Survey,  a  publication  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  was 
highly  critical  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy.  It  said  among  other 
things : 

We  have  not  followed  through  with  a  con- 
sistent policy  that  could  bring  a  solution  to 
the  world  tension.  We  gave  away  China  to 
Stalin  (1947-49),  thus  opening  ourselves  and 
our  allies  to  a  two-front  attack — In  Asia  and 
In  Europe.  A  consistent  policy  with  ade- 
quate help  to  the  anti-Communist  Chinese 
could  have  prevented  the  present  huge  loss 
of  life  lor  Americans  and  our  allies  in  Korea. 
We  have  permitted  huge  supplies  of  strategic 
materials  to  reach  the  Soviet  sphere  for  use 
In  killing  our  boys  In  Korea  and  building 
Soviet  military  strength. 

CAST7ALTIES 

When  President  Truman  ordered  Gen- 
eral MacArthur  to  defend  South  Korea 
against  the  invading  Communists  from 
the  North,  he  said  such  a  move  was  not 
war.  it  was  just  a  "police  action." 

The  President's  contention  and  rea- 
soning must  certainly  sound  odd  and 
most  peculiar  to  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  American  boys  who  have  been 


fighting  for  more  than  2  years  In  the 
blistering  heat  of  the  rice  paddles  and 
the  freezing  and  killing  cold  of  the  Ko- 
rean mountains.  It  must  sound  hollow 
to  the  parents  and  wives  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  1.000,000  men  who  have 
served  their  term  of  uniformed  service 
since  June  25.  1950. 

This  "police  action"  up  to  July  of  this 
year  caused  total  casualties  of  112,843. 
In  addition  to  this  terrific  toll,  the  De- 
fense Department  in  its  latest  official  re- 
port said  there  were  401,628  nonbattle 
casualties  in  the  Korean  area.  This 
makes  an  over-all  total  of  514,471. 

President  Truman's  "police  action" 
has  developed  into  the  fourth  bloodiest 
war  in  United  States  history.  The 
casualties  are  higher  than  they  were  in 
the  Revolution.  They  are  higher  than 
the  casualties  of  the  War  of  1812.  They 
are  higher  than  the  casualties  of  the 
Mexican  War,  and  higher  than  the  cas- 
ualties of  the  Spanish-American  War. 

Much  has  been  said  by  the  President 
and  Administration  leaders  that  the 
struggle  against  aggression  in  Korea  is  a 
United  Nations  operation.  I  want  to 
give  you  some  facts  on  the  support  of 
the  Korean  war  by  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations.  The  latest  available 
report  cf  forces  sent  by  other  U.  N. 
members  to  the  Korean  area  gives  these 
figures:  Great  Britain,  10.000;  Turkey. 
4.000:  Australia.  1,500;  FYance.  1,400; 
Canada,  1.200;  Phillipines,  1.200;  Siam. 
1.200:  Belgium,  1,000;  New  Zealand.  900; 
Greece,  800;  Netherlands,  600 — a  total  of 
less  than  24.000. 

Compare  these  figures  with  our  present 
force  of  350.000  now  in  Korea. 

The  latest  report  on  casualties  among 
the  troops  of  these  nine  Allied  nations  Is 
as  follows:  dead.  1.648;  wounded.  5.528; 
missing  in  action,  1.522— a  total  of  8.898. 

Compare    these    figures    with    total 
United  States  battle  casualties  of  112.843. 
and,  including  nonbattle  casualties  514,- 
471. 

AMMUIOTION    KATTOimtO 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean  war. 
Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$151,000,000,000  to  build  up  America's 
defensive  and  fighting  machinery. 

When  we  hear  that  staggering  figure 
and  when  we  think  of  the  great  produc- 
tion potential  of  the  United  States,  our 
people  cannot  help  but  be  dismayed  by 
the  conditions  under  which  our  men  are 
fighting  In  Korea.  Our  boys  went  into 
action  against  the  Reds  with  worn-out 
weapons,  old-fashioned  tanks,  howitzers, 
and  rifles. 

Even  these  outdated  weapons  were  in 
short  supply.  On  top  of  this,  there  was 
rationing  of  ammunition  for  rifles  and 
tanks  on  the  fighting  lines.  The  people 
at  home  cannot  comprehend  the  fact 
that  the  great  United  States  is  fighting 
a  war  with  worn-out  weapons  and  with 
rationed  ammunition. 

The  situation  is  indeed  startling.  As 
an  illustration,  on  February  29.  1952. 
Senator  Willi -.m  Knowland,  of  Cali- 
fornia, read  a  letter  from  a  soldier  in 
Korea  who  said: 

Our  tanks  are  set  up  on  a  ridge  and  have 
unlimited  targets  to  shoot  at.  but  they  can 
only  give  them  a  very  limited  supply  of  am- 
munition so  they  fire  th2:r  allotment  for  the 
day  In  about  a  half  hour  cr  *5  minutes.     At 
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the  rate  this  v;ar  la  going  It  ought  to  last 
ftt  least  20  years.  I  think  the  next  step  wiU 
be  to  take  av/ay  the  weapons  and  start 
throwing  rocks.     It  will  be  cheaper  that  way. 

Another  letter  of  considerable  Interest 
because  of  the  soldier  who  wrote  it.  On 
February  10.  1952.  MaJ.  George  Davis. 
Jr  .  of  Lubboci.  Tex.,  the  leading  fighter 
pilot  in  the  Korean  war.  was  shot  down 
and  is  still  ca-rled  as  missing  in  action. 
Just  before  Major  Davis"  wife  was  noti- 
fied that  he  had  been  shot  down  by  the 
Reds,  she  received  a  letter  from  the  ace 
in  which  he  SfJd: 

Thlnf^s  can't  ?o  on  like  they  are.  We  lost 
•o  many  men  and  ao  many  planes.  The 
MJOs  (Ruasian  Jets)  are  ao  much  t)etter  than 
the  Sabres  (American)  that  someLhing  must 
be  done  The  war  is  censored,  and  no  one 
knows  what  goes  on  over  here.  All  they  want 
to  do  Is  hold  aiid  let  people  get  kUled. 

•    What  an  indictment  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  It  ts  such  things  happen. 
RH)  .iTBocnxEs  m  kojk 

On  November  14,  1951.  the  civilized 
world  was  sh'x:ked  by  the  official  dis- 
closure that  the  Reds  In  Korea  had 
slaughtered  thousands  of  American  pris- 
oners. The  I'liRhth  Army,  In  making 
this  known  for  the  first  time,  said  that 
this  was  an  act  of  barbarism  umque 
even  in  the  CommunLst  world.  The 
Eighth  Army  announcement  made  at 
Pusan.  Korea  said  that  the  Reds  had 
killed  about  5.500  American  prisoners 
and  ^90  other  Allied  prisoners. 

When  this  shocking  annoimcement 
came  from  Pu>an.  the  State  and  Defense 
Departments  .iaid  it  was  a  distinct  sur- 
prise to  them  High  officials  said  they 
were  without  any  explanation  as  to  why 
the  news  of  Uiis  most  extreme  brutality 
and  cold-blooded  killing  was  made  pub- 
lic at  this  tim(  because  the  Korean  truce 
tidks  were  reaching  what  Washington 
believed  to  be  a  crucial  point.  In  other 
words,  official  Washington's  reaction  was 
typical  of  the  administration's  appease- 
ment policy — nothing  must  t)e  done  to 
upset  the  Russians.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  military  high  command  ordered  an 
official  investigation  as  to  why  the  atroc- 
ities were  made  public — not  why  the 
news  had  been  suppressed. 

As  the  official  investigation  got  under 
way  in  Korea,  on  November  16  the  Eighth 
Army  increased  the  number  of  American 
war  prisoners  murdered  by  the  Reds  to 
6,270. 

Then  at  the  United  Nations  head- 
quarters i^  New  York,  it  was  revealed 
that  Gen.  Matthew  B.  Ridgway  had  sub- 
mitted a  report  to  the  U.  N.  Security 
Council  In  Paris  on  November  12  saying 
that  8,000  American  soldiers  had  been 
murdered  as  war-crime  victims  tjy  the 
Communists  up  to  July  20.  1951. 

When  the  Eighth  Army  made  its  orig- 
inal announcement  on  November  14  in 
Korea,  Tokyo  headquarters  said  that  the 
high  command  in  the  Par  East  had  not 
authorized  its  publication,  and  the  Army 
Department  in  Washington  said  It  did 
not  know  that  any  public  announcement 
was  going  to  be  made.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Col.  James  N.  Hanley,  chief  of  the 
Eighth  Army's  Judge  Advocate  Section, 
who  made  the  original  public  disclosure 
of  the  atrocities,  was  reprimanded  for  so 
doing. 


One  cannot  but  wonder  whether,  if 
Colonel  Hanley  had  not  revealed  the 
slaughter  of  the  thousands  of  American 
boys  and  men.  the  high  command  and 
the  United  Nations  would  ever  have  in- 
formed the  American  people  of  these 
cold-blooded  murders. 

There  can  be  no  possible  reason  in  all 
common  decency,  honesty,  and  responsi- 
bility, for  withholding  for  a  single  mo- 
ment the  Information  about  such  an  in- 
human deed. 

These  atrocities  in  Korea  by  the  Reds 
prove  again  the  true  character  of  those 
who  are  our  real  enemy. 

coBCMUMTisT  Bxnuy-xjrp  dxjkinc  trucb 

NEGOTIATIONS 

In  June  1951  there  was  every  military 
Indication  that  the  United  States  was 
en  the  verge  of  victory  in  Korea.  Prom 
the  edge  of  the  sea  to  the  tip  of  the 
Korean  peninsula,  we  had  fought  our 
way  back  up  beyond  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel.  Then  for  the  first  time  since 
the  signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  United  States  appeared  in 
a  new  role — that  of  Iwwing  to  the  wishes 
of  an  emey,  an  enemy  facing  defeat. 

The  State  Department,  on  June  22, 
asked  the  Soviet  Union  to  end  the  Korean 
war  near  the  thirty-eighth  parallel. 
Shortly  thereafter  Jacob  A.  Malik.  Soviet 
delegate  to  the  United  Nations  did  pro- 
PKJse  truce  talks,  and  they  were  begun 
on  July  10.  1951.  at  Kae.song. 

These  cease-fire  negotiations  have 
now  been  carried  on  for  more  than  a 
year  without  any  satisfactory  results. 
While  they  have  been  carried  on.  the 
Communists  above  the  thirty-eighth 
parallel  in  North  Korea  have  steadily 
and  efficiently  built  up  their  military 
strength.  There  was  every  evidence 
that  the  Reds  were  in  a  bad  way  when 
the  truce  talks  began.  But  it  is  clear 
that  they  are  now  much  stronger  than 
they  were  In  July  1951. 

On  confirmation  of  this,  I  call  atten- 
tion to  testimony  by  General  Ridgway 
before  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee on  May  21.  1952.  The  general 
told  the  Senators  that  the  Red  military 
force  In  Korea  Is  now  "very  materially 
greater  than  it  was  at  this  time  a  year 
ago."  General  Ridgway  further  said 
that  "our  relative  combat  potential  ia 
perhaps  not  quite  as  favorable  now  as 
it  was  a  year  ago." 

Gen.  James  A.  Van  Fleet,  commander 
of  ground  forces  in  Korea,  told  a  press 
conference  on  May  31.  1952.  that  the 
Communists  have  2^2  times  the  combat 
strength  of  the  United  Nations  and  about 
twice  the  artillery  power  of  the  Eighth 
Army. 

Thus,  while  we  met  and  palavered  with 
the  Red  truce  teams,  the  Reds  built 
themselves  into  such  a  force  that  a  re- 
sumption of  full-scale  hostilities  means 
it  will  cost  us  most  dearly  to  defeat  them 
decisively. 

DISMISSAL    or    GKNTSLAl.    ICAC  AKTHTTB 

After  the  first  disastrous  months  of 
the  Korean  war.  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur  rallied  and  reorganized  our  forces 
and  planned  the  big  push  back  up  the 
peninsula.  The  American  and  allied 
come-back  was  a  typical  MacArthur  tac- 


tic.   It  was  reminiscent  of  his  campaism 
In  the  Pacific  during  World  War  11. 

It  was  MacArthur  who  conceived  and 
executed  the  brilliant  strategic  coup  at 
Inchon  which  destroyed  the  North  Ko- 
rean armies.  Then,  early  in  1951,  with 
things  really  "rolling"  in  Korea,  the 
general  had  other  plans  which  he 
thought  would  bring  quick  and  complete 
victory. 

But  on  April  11,  the  man  In  the  White 
House  gave  an  exhibition  of  his  tactics. 
He  removed  General  MacArthur  from  his 
Far  East  command  and  ordered  him  back 
to  the  States. 

Maiiy  and  wordy  were  the  alibLs  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  man  who  has  been 
called  America's  greatest  soldier.  But 
there  was  only  one  actual  reason.  After 
the  success  at  Inchon  and  with  the  Reds 
reeling  on  their  heels.  General  Mac- 
Arthur  urged  a  real  offensive  against  the 
enemy.  We  were  in  a  war.  and  when  you 
get  into  a  war  you  try  to  win  it  as  speed- 
ily as  possible  and  with  the  least  cost  in 
lives. 

This  was  a  strictly  mihtary  approach 
to  a  military  problem.  But  it  did  not 
fit  in  with  the  views  of  the  diplomats  in 
Washington.  Nor  did  It  fit  in  with  the 
plans  of  the  diplomats  in  other  capitals. 
The  British  had  recognized  Red  China. 
Now  it  was  said  that  900.000  Chinese 
Reds  were  in  the  war  and  the  British  did 
not  want  to  stir  up  anything  that  might 
result  in  political  repercussions.  They 
agreed  with  President  Truman  that  the 
fighting  in  Korea  was  just  a  "police  ac- 
tion" to  punish  the  ba!d  boy  aggressors. 
No,  MacArthur's  hope  of  a  speedy  knock- 
out of  the  enemy  Reds  did  not  fit  in  with 
the  teacup  diplomacy  of  the  appeasers. 

MacArthur  made  another  sound  pro- 
posal which  displeased  the  "big  brains" 
in  Washington  and  London.  He  sug- 
gested to  the  commanders  of  the  Red 
armies  that  a  strictly  military  armistice 
be  put  into  effect.  The  general's  pro- 
posed armistice  was  to  involve  purely  a 
military  talk  with  the  terms  on  a  take- 
it-or-leave-lt  basis.  MacArthur  made  it 
clear  that  if  the  Communists  attempted 
any  hedging  or  stalling  and  did  not  ac- 
cept the  armistice  honest.ly.  he  would 
promptly  launch  a  campaign  to  end  and 
Win  the  war. 

President  Truman  was  angered  at 
MacArthur's  proposal  because  the  White 
House  said  the  President  himself  was 
contemplating  making  just  such  a  sug- 
gestion to  the  Reds.  But  when  the  truce 
talks  began  on  July  10, 1951.  under  terms 
approved  by  the  President  and  by 
London,  they  were  not  confined  to 
strictly  military  matters  and  they  have 
lasted  for  more  than  a  year  to  the  great 
advantage  of  the  Communists. 

In  his  address  to  Congress  on  his  re- 
turn from  Japan,  General  MacArthur 
said  that  the  measures  he  proposed 
would  "bring  hostilities  to  an  end  with 
the  lesist  possible  delay  and  at  a  saving 
of  countless  American  lives." 

The  general  told  Congress  that  this 
would  not  mean  enlarging  the  war.  Ke 
said: 

China  Is  already  engaging  with  the  maxi- 
mum power  it  can  commit,  and  the  Soviet 
wUl  not  necessarily  mesh  Its  actions  wltli 
our  moves. 
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General  MacArthur  properly  labeled 
the  Truman  policy  as  "appeasement" 
and  said: 

History  teaches  •  •  •  that  appeasement 
but  begets  new  and  bloodier  war. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  general,  au- 
thoritative oflBcials  have  said  without 
reservation  that  MacArthur's  plan  for 
winning  the  war  would  have  succeeded. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer.  who 
commanded  all  United  Nations  Air 
Forces  in  Korea,  said  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  on 
February  16,  1952: 

V/e  could  have  crossed  the  Yalu  River  at 
the  right  time.  I  had  the  planes,  and  the 
boys  were  anxious  to  cut  loose.  General 
MacArthur  wanted  to  let  me  go.  We  had 
control  of  the  air  and  practically  no  opposi- 
tion— except  some  antiaircraft  fire. 

We  were  prepared  to  pulverize  the  Com- 
munist airdromes,  supply  lines,  and  depots 
so  completely  that  they  never  could  have 
moved  any  large  number  of  troops  or  equip- 
ment southward.  They  would  never  have 
gotten  near  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  again. 
MacArthur  had  a  complete  victory  within  his 
grasp,  if  they  had  given  him  the  green  light 
and  supported  him  reasonably. 

Gen.  Frank  Lowe,  who  was  in  Korea 
9  months  as  the  special  representative 
of  the  President,  said : 

MacArthur  could  have  smashed  the  Com- 
munist armies  in  Korea.  Instead,  we  have 
given  them  months  in  which  to  build  up 
their  strength. 

No,  General  MacArthur's  plans  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  did  not  suit  the 
President. 

What  have  been  the  consequences? 

We  have  lost  our  greatest  fighting  gen- 
eral. Armistice  discussions  were  started 
under  the  President's  appeasing  plan. 
During  these  talks,  the  Reds  increased 
their  air  power  so  that  it  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  ours,  and  the  Communist  fire 
power  has  been  built  up  far  beyond  our 
capabilities.  Allied  ground  troops  faced 
a  foe  nearly  three  times  their  own  size. 

Those  are  the  consequences  of  the 
MacArthur  dismissal. 

With  victory  within  our  grasp,  a  com- 
bination of  Presidential  pique  and  ap- 
pea.sement  struck  it  from  us. 

Wn-L    THI    rUTURI    BE    PEACZ    OB    WAB? 

The  Republican  Party  has  demon- 
strated through  the  years  that  its  poli- 
cies foster  peace  and  not  war.  Here  is 
the  record  of  the  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican Presidents  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  for  the  past  50  years : 

Battle   casualties    under   Republican    Presi- 
dents in  50  years 

Theodore    Roosevelt —___ __.  0 

William    H.    Tart 0 

Warren  O.  Harding 0 

Calvin    Coolldge o 

Herbert    Hoover 0 

Total    0 

Battle  casualties  under  Democrat  Presidents 
in  50  years 

Woodrow    Wilson 334,734 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (World  War 

II)     994,893 

Harry  8.  Truman  (Korean  War  to 

July   11) 112,843 

Total    1,  442.  470 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  that 
under  Republican  policies  we  have  had 


peace,  and,  thus  we  can  expect  future 
peace  under  Republican  policies.  The 
Republican  Party  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  peace  party. 

CONCLUSION 

The  present  administration  has  by  Its 
actions  demonstrated  it  is  too  confused, 
too  vacillating,  and  too  committed  to 
policies  of  appeasement  to  offer  any  as- 
surance of  present  success  or  prevention 
of  war  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
Party,  as  demonstrated  in  the  past,  can 
be  expected  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  the  policies  that  will  succeed  in  pro- 
viding peace — leadership  that  will  stop 
communism  and  avert  a  third  world  war. 
Its  policies  can  and  will  bring  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  that  will  mean  security, 
prosperity,  and  happiness. 

The  American  people  must  decide  on 
the  record  of  the  past  whether  to  con- 
tinue in  office  the  party,  which  by  its  pro- 
gram and  policies,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  uncertainty  and  fear  that  exists 
today,  and  which  offers  at  this  time  no 
change  in  the  policies  that  have  brought 
the  present  fear  of  war.  A  change  to  the 
Republican  Party  gives  promise  of  poli- 
cies and  actions  that  will  be  based  upon 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  country, 
with  an  absence  of  all  appeasement  to 
Soviet  Russia,  and  a  firm  opposition  to 
communism  that  will  also  mean  a  com- 
plete clearance  from  our  Goveriunent  of 
all  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  hold 
allegiance  in  any  degree  to  communism. 
The  policies  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
be  based  upon  courage,  self-respect, 
steadfastness,  vision,  purpose,  and  spirit- 
ual faith. 


Biennial  Report  to  Citizens  of  the  Fifth 
Congressiooal  District  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECnCTJT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Republican-controlled 
Congress  of  1947-48.  and  two  succeeding 
Democrat-controlled  Congresses,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  examine  the 
contrast  in  legislating  for  the  public 
welfare.  The  Congress  of  1947-48  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Nation  without 
recourse  to  bickering  and  bitterness  as 
a  general  proposition.  There  was,  of 
course,  honest  disagreement  in  many  in- 
stances over  legislative  objectives.  The 
Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gresses were  marked  with  unprecedented 
acrimony.  Party  lines  were  forgotten 
many  times  when  there  were  obvious  at- 
tempts to  pattern  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment after  discredited  alien  concepts, 
rather  than  on  the  course  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  action.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly demonstrated  that  Members 
of  Congress  were,  in  the  main,  good 
Americans  first  and  loyal  party  members 
second.  Of  the  three  in  which  I  served, 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  was  the  one 


most  subservient  to  the  will  of  pressure 
groups  seeking  private  and  political  ad- 
vantage. Its  leadership  was  nonexist- 
ent generally,  and  this  situation  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
people.  I  would  label  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  a  total  failure  for  its  lack  of 
concrete  achievements.  Under  its  stew- 
ardship, the  Nation  became  more  im- 
periled by  aggressive  forces  seeking 
world  domination,  and  our  domestic 
economy  suffered  through  carrying  the 
dead  weight  of  bureaucracy. 

In  the  2  years  since  my  last  report  to 
you.  Communist  minions  have  gained 
control  of  the  fate  of  two-thirds  of  the 
earths  population.  We.  with  a  few 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  fought  a  limited  war  in  Korea. 
Millions  of  Americans  have  had  their 
lives  dislocated,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  again  in  military  service.  Each 
succeeding  stitch  in  this  pattern  has 
brought  higher  taxes,  higher  living  costs, 
and  a  decrease  in  economic  planning  for 
the  future  to  every  individual  and  fam- 
ily. This,  surely,  is  not  the  record  of  a 
competent  administration  or  Congress. 

C4TZRNATIONAI.     ATTAIXS 

In  the  legislative  area  of  international 
affairs  this  Congress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram: extended  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  2  years:  provided  for 
an  emergency  loan  to  India  to  forestall 
famine;  extended  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  for  6  months:  and  approved  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  These  few  actions  met 
with  my  approval  as  I  deemed  them  nec- 
essary to  honor  commitments  heretofore 
made.  Some  were  woefully  inadequate 
in  concept,  but  corresponded  to  unilater- 
al actions  already  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  conduct  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign policy. 

NATIONAL   DErTNSB 

It  was  in  this  field  that  I  concentrated 
the  bulk  of  my  legislative  activities.  Be- 
ing a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  my  natural  interest 
lay  in  the  military  preparedness  pro- 
gram of  our  country.  The  open  record 
of  this  Congress  discloses  but  a  portion 
of  the  advancements  made  in  the  pro- 
gram for  national  defense.  Progress 
was  made  in  unification  of  the  services 
through  adoption  of  a  single  military 
catalog  for  purchases:  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  in- 
creased; further  facilities  for  industrial 
military  research  were  provided:  the 
atomic  energy  program  was  speeded:  a 
completely  new  system  of  reserve 
strength  was  Instituted:  and  a  public- 
works  program  for  domestic  and  foreign 
military  bases  was  enacted.  These  are 
the  absolute  essentials  for  a  preparedness 
program,  looking  to  the  defense  of  our 
own  freedom  rather  than  any  aggressive 
intent.  Though  the  total  program  re- 
quired a  tremendous  outlay  of  tax  money 
for  its  inception,  world  conditions  left 
us  no  other  honorable  choice. 

NATIONAL  KCONOMT 

This  term  groups  together  rather 
loosely  legislation  which  fits  into  no 
other  classiflcatloa    Among  the  major 
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measures  enacted  by  Congress,  many 
which  I  did  not  support,  were  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — in- 
cluding a  $5,700,000,000  tax  increase;  ex- 
tension of  rent  control ;  increased  postal 
rates;  the  Pair  Trade  Act;  authorization 
for  Federal  highway  aid ;  amendments  to 
the  patent  laws;  and  the  extension  of 
Government  controls  over  prices  and 
wages. 

A  description  of  the  effect  this  var- 
ied legislation  has  upon  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  would  require  volumes  of 
explanation.  Most  of  it  was  thoroughly 
outlined  by  press  and  radio  as  it  was 
l)eing  considered  in  Congress.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  harmful  rather  than  helpful  to 
our  people.  I  shall  comment  further  on 
the  increase  in  personal  Income  taxes  in 
a  later  section  of  this  report. 

OOVXXNMENTAL   KEORCANIZATIOir 

The  lack  of  action  in  this  category 
would  indicate  that  a  separate  heading 
Is  not  deserved  The  attainment  of  re- 
organization in  the  .sprawling  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
much-desired  objective,  however. 

The  single  major  achievement  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  In  the  second  session.  Public 
reaction  to  the  disclosures  of  graft, 
favoritism,  and  outright  corruption  in 
this  section  of  our  National  Government 

••'left  Conpress  with  no  alternative.  Al- 
though the  House  did  adopt  plans  to 
take  the  appointment  of  postmasters, 

»  customs  oflScials,  and  United  States  mar- 
shals from  political  consideration,  the 

:  Senate,  in  each  Instance,  defeated  the 

:  proposals.  Some  changes  were  made  in 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Communi- 

*  cations  Commission  and  the  reorgaailza- 
tion  of  the  Di.strict  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
both  failed  of  adoption. 

Here  Congress  might  have  Justified  its 
being  by  Improving  the  efficiency  of  gov- 
ernment in  numerou.s  instances.  In  the 
main,  no  recommendations  for  such  ac- 
tions were  made  by  the  President,  which 
lack  of  attention  by  the  Executive  spelled 
out  the  indifference  which  surrounded 
any  sincere  effort  to  reduce  expenses  by 
efficiently  operating  the  Government 

SOCIAL   SXCtJRJTT.    HEALTH,    AND    WEUTAEZ 

Progress  under  this  title  was  restricted 
to  a  few  major  accomplishments.  When 
Congress  refused  to  accept  without 
change  proposals  of  a  socialistic  nature, 
no  compromise  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure beneficial  legislation  contributing 
.    to  the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Enacted  were  various  sums  for  flood 
disaster,  relief,  and  rehabilitation;  Fed- 
eral aid  in  construction  of  housing  and 
community  facilities  in  defense  areas; 
amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;  Housing  Act  of  1952;  and  an 
Increase  of  approximately  $6  per  month 
In  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation, 
whose  income  is  fixed  and  inadequate 
by  present-day  standards,  suffered  far 
worse  from  the  lack  of  effort  to  combat 
Inflation  through  Government  means 
than  In  any  other  manner.    They  could, 


however,  have  salvaged  some  benefit 
from  positive  action  in  the  field  of  social 
secxirity.  health,  and  welfare.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  claims  for  equitable  treat- 
ment were  neglected  by  this  Congress. 

A  CKICI7LTU  EZ 

Some  agricultural  reforms  benefited 
all  those  In  this  most  important  occu- 
pation, but  emphasis  was  laid  on  subsi- 
dies to  groups  operating  in  areas  of  one- 
party  domination.  The  solid  South  ob- 
tained the  greatest  consideration  in  the 
subsidy  field.  Insuring  its  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  taxpayers  from  all  parts 
of  our  country. 

Major  enactments  were  Increased 
farm-tenant  loans:  increases  in  allot- 
ments to  tobacco  and  peanut  growers; 
extended  price  supports  on  cotton;  con- 
tinued 90-percent  price  support  on  basic 
farm  products,  and  strengthened  immi- 
gration laws  concerning  importation  of 
Mexican  farm  labor. 

LABOB 

In  this  area  of  our  national  economy 
there  were  only  minor  changes  In  basic 
labor-management  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  was  amended  to  abol- 
ish elections  before  the  granting  of 
union-shop  agreements;  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act,  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
and  to  retired  F-ederal  employees  were 
Increased;  pay  increases  for  Federal  em- 
ployees were  authorized;  and  a  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Act  was  adopted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  revisions 
should  be  made  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947 — Taft-Hart- 
ley— but  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  its 
opponents  precluded  this  action.  With 
them  it  is  a  question  of  total  repeal  or 
nothing.  As  Congress  and  the  general 
public  are  not  disposed  to  take  this 
course,  desirable  changes  have  not  been 
made. 

CIVIL  SIGHTS 

Tlie  greatest  sham  in  legislative  activ- 
ity is  biennially  carried  on  by  the  ma- 
jority party  in  its  proclamation  of  civil- 
rights  adherency.  Having  had  20  years 
of  exclusive  administrative  control,  there 
is  yet  no  civil-rights  legislation  of  any 
consequence  upon  the  statute  books. 
This  session  of  Congress  saw  no  change, 
except  that  there  was  not  even  a  serious 
attempt  made  to  accomplish  passage  of 
civil-rights  measures  for  the  protection 
of  minorities.  Under  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, responsibility  for  all  talk  and  no  ac- 
tion must  be  borne  by  the  party  having 
control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch. 

The  only  measures  of  consequence  en- 
acted were  one  restoring  the  citizenship 
rights  to  United  States  citizens  who  voted 
in  the  Italian  elections  of  1946;  codifica- 
tion of  the  immigration  laws;  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Puerto  Rican  Constitu- 
tion. 

TXTERANS  AND  SlXVICZMCIf 

Considerable  headway  was  made  in 
providing  benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean war,  commensurate  with  those 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  n.  A 
more  efficient  set-up  for  service  life  In- 


surance was  authorized;  pensions  and 
salary  increases  were  enacted  to  bene- 
fit both  veterans  and  those  now  in  service. 
Other  forms  of  Government  assistance 
were  granted;  for  example,  housing  loans 
and  automobiles  for  blinded  or  amputee 
veterans. 

Both  major  parties  carried  planks  in 
their  national  platform  pledging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  beneficial  to  veterans 
and  servicemen.  By  and  large,  these 
promises  were  kept  in  almost  every  in- 
stance by  general  agreement,  and  with- 
out substantial  opposition.  One  singular 
failure  was  the  reluctance  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  increase  the  hospital  facilities 
needed  to  care  for  the  larger  number  of 
veterans  who  will  return  from  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

APPROPKIATIONS    AND    SPENBIWO 

Appropriations  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1952-53  totaled  several  billions  less  than 
requested  by  the  President.  Even  so.  the 
amounts  granted  exceeded  any  author- 
ized in  the  past,  with  the  exception  of 
periods  of  total  war.  Spending  con- 
tinues unabated,  principally  because 
Congress  cannot  alone  determine  where 
cuts  may  safely  be  made  without  endan- 
gering national  security.  It  requires  the 
sincere  cooperation  of  administrative  de- 
partments to  accomplish  true  economy  in 
Federal  Government  operation?. 

Many  times  during  this  Congress  I 
learned  from  fellow  Members  that  they 
were,  for  the  first  time,  joining  in  efforts 
to  reduce  Federal  spending.  They  in- 
formed me  that  this  change  in  attitude 
resulted  from  the  tremendous  interest 
evidenced  by  their  constituents  in  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  government  reduced.  I 
Insert  this  thought  to  convince  you,  as 
an  Individual  citizen,  that  your  letters 
and  personal  pleadings  do  accomplish 
much  when  it  is  obvious  that  a  majority 
of  your  fellow  citizens  have  the  same 
Interest. 

PERSONAL    AOCOMPUSHICZNTS 

In  the  course  of  the  2  years  since  my 
last  report  to  you,  I  have  exerted  efforts, 
as  your  Representative  in  Congress,  not 
only  for  the  national  welfare,  but  for  the 
best  Interests  of  you — the  citizens  of  the 
Fifth  District. 

Much  of  the  work  undertaken  was  out- 
side the  scope  of  purely  legislative  ac- 
tivity. It  involved  the  continuous  task 
of  presenting  the  needs  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  governmental  agencies  and  de- 
partments. As  we.  In  the  Fifth  District 
are,  in  the  main,  a  group  dependent  upon 
heavy  Industry  for  our  subsistence  and 
prosperity,  this  area  of  our  economy  ab- 
sorbed my  Interest  to  a  great  degree. 
Having  been  responsible  in  1947  for  the 
Patterson  Copp>er  Act,  which  assiu^ed 
sufficient  supplies  of  foreign  copper  for 
our  use.  It  was  my  responsibility  in  this 
Congress  to  press  for  extension  of  this 
legislation,  which  was  accomplished.  In 
addition,  I  secured  releases  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  when  the 
supplies  In  the  hands  of  mills  and  fab- 
ricators were  too  low  to  permit  of  a  full 
workweek  for  copper  and  brass  company 
employees.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  suspension  of  Import  du- 
ties on  zinc  also  when  that  material  be- 
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General  MacArthur  properly  labeled 
the  Truman  policy  as  "appeasement" 
and  said: 

History  teaches  •  •  •  that  appeasement 
but  begets  new  and  bloodier  war. 

After  the  dismissal  of  the  general,  au- 
thoritative officials  have  said  without 
reservation  that  MacArthur's  plan  for 
winning  the  war  would  have  succeeded. 

Lt.  Gen.  George  E.  Stratemeyer.  who 
commanded  all  United  Nations  Air 
Forces  in  Korea,  said  at  Orlando,  Fla.,  on 
February  16.  1952: 

We  could  have  crossed  the  Yalu  River  at 
the  right  time.  I  had  the  planes,  and  the 
boys  were  anxious  to  cut  loose.  General 
MacArthur  wanted  to  let  me  go.  We  had 
control  of  the  air  and  practically  no  opposi- 
tion— except  some  antiaircraft  fire. 

We  were  prepared  to  pulverize  the  Com- 
munist airdromes,  supply  lines,  and  depots 
so  completely  that  they  never  could  have 
moved  any  large  number  of  troops  or  equip- 
ment southward.  They  would  never  have 
gotten  near  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  again. 
MacArthur  had  a  complete  victory  within  his 
grasp,  if  they  had  given  him  the  green  light 
and  supported  him  reasonably. 

Gen.  Prank  Lowe,  who  was  in  Korea 
9  months  as  the  special  representative 
of  the  President,  said: 

MacArthur  could  have  smashed  the  Com- 
munist armies  In  Korea.  Instead,  we  have 
given  them  months  in  which  to  build  up 
their  strength. 

No.  General  MacArthur's  plans  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war  did  not  suit  the 
President. 

What  have  been  the  consequences? 

We  have  lost  our  greatest  fighting  gen- 
eral. Armistice  discussions  were  started 
under  the  President's  appeasing  plan. 
During  these  talks,  the  Reds  increased 
their  air  power  so  that  it  is  greatly  su- 
perior to  ours,  and  the  Communist  fire 
power  has  been  built  up  far  beyond  our 
capabilities.  Allied  ground  troops  faced 
a  foe  nearly  three  times  their  own  size. 

Those  are  the  consequences  of  the 
MacArthur  dismissal. 

With  victory  within  our  grasp,  a  com- 
bination of  Presidential  pique  and  ap- 
peasement struck  it  from  us. 

WILL    THI    rOTtnUE    BE    PEACZ    OE    WAR? 

The  Republican  Party  has  demon- 
strated through  the  years  that  its  poli- 
cies foster  peace  and  not  war.  Here  is 
the  record  of  the  Democrat  and  Repub- 
lican Presidents  on  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  for  the  past  50  years : 

Battle   casualties   under   Republican   Presi- 
dents in  50  years 

Theodore   Roosevelt 0 

William    H.    Taft. 0 

Warren  O.  Harding 0 

Calvin    Coolidge 0 

Herbert   Hoover o 

Total    0 

Battle  casualties  under  Democrat  Presidents 
in  50  years 

Woodrow    Wilson 334.  734 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  (World  War 

ni     994.893 

Harry  8.  Truman  (Korean  War  to 

July   11). 112,843 

Total    1,442.470 

The   above  figures  demonstrate  that 
under  Republican  policies  we  have  had 


peace,  and,  thus  we  can  expect  future 
peace  under  Republican  policies.  The 
Republican  Pirty  can  properly  be  con- 
sidered the  peace  party. 

CONCLUSIOM 

The  present  administration  has  by  Its 
actions  demonstrated  it  is  too  confused, 
too  vacillating,  and  too  committed  to 
policies  of  appeasement  to  offer  any  as- 
surance of  present  success  or  prevention 
of  war  in  the  future. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican 
Party,  as  demonstrated  in  the  past,  can 
be  expected  to  provide  the  leadership 
and  the  policies  that  will  succeed  in  pro- 
viding peace — leadership  that  will  stop 
communism  and  avert  a  third  world  war. 
Its  policies  can  and  will  bring  a  just  and 
lasting  peace  that  will  mean  security, 
prosperity^,  and  happiness. 

The  American  people  must  decide  on 
the  record  of  the  past  whether  to  con- 
tinue in  office  the  party,  which  by  its  pro- 
gram and  ix)licies,  has  been  responsible 
for  the  uncertainty  and  fear  that  exists 
today,  and  which  offers  at  this  time  no 
change  in  the  policies  that  have  brought 
the  present  fear  of  war.  A  change  to  the 
Republican  Party  gives  promise  of  poli- 
cies and  actions  that  wiU  be  based  upon 
the  best  interests  of  our  own  country, 
with  an  absence  of  all  appeasement  to 
Soviet  Russia,  and  a  firm  opposition  to 
communism  that  will  also  mean  a  com- 
plete clearance  from  our  Government  of 
all  those  who  directly  or  indirectly  hold 
allegiance  in  any  degree  to  communism. 
The  policies  of  the  Republican  Party  will 
be  based  upon  courage,  self-respect, 
steadfastness,  vision,  purpose,  and  spirit- 
ual faith. 


Biennial  Report  to  Citizens  of  the  Fifth 
Congressional  District  of  Connecticut 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  T.  PATTERSON 

or  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  hav- 
ing served  in  the  Republican-controlled 
Congress  of  1947-48.  and  two  succeeding 
Democrat-controlled  Congresses,  I  have 
had  ample  opportunity  to  examine  the 
contrast  in  legislating  for  the  public 
welfare.  The  Congress  of  1947-48  con- 
ducted the  affairs  of  the  Nation  without 
recourse  to  bickering  and  bitterness  as 
a  general  proposition.  There  was,  of 
course,  honest  disagreement  in  many  in- 
stances over  legislative  objectives.  The 
Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gresses were  marked  with  unprecedented 
acrimony.  Party  lines  were  forgotten 
many  times  when  there  were  obvious  at- 
tempts to  pattern  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment after  disci  edited  alien  concepts, 
rather  than  on  (he  course  of  constitu- 
tional freedom  of  action.  It  was  over- 
whelmingly demonstrated  that  Members 
of  Congress  were,  in  the  main,  good 
Americans  first  and  loyal  party  members 
second.  Of  the  three  in  which  I  served, 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  was  the  one 


most  subservient  to  the  will  of  pressure 
groups  seeking  private  and  r>olltical  ad- 
vantage. Its  leadership  was  nonexist- 
ent generally,  and  this  situation  worked 
to  the  disadvantage  of  the  American 
people.  I  would  label  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  a  total  failure  for  its  lack  of 
concrete  achievements.  Under  its  stew- 
ardship, the  Nation  became  more  Im- 
periled by  aggressive  forces  seeking 
world  domination,  and  our  domestic 
economy  suffered  through  carrying  the 
dead  weight  of  bureaucracy. 

In  the  2  years  since  my  last  report  to 
you.  Communist  minions  have  gained 
control  of  the  fate  of  two-thirds  of  the 
earths  population.  We,  with  a  few 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
have  fought  a  limited  war  in  Korea. 
^Jiiiians  of  Americans  have  had  their 
lives  dislocated,  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands are  again  in  military  service.  Each 
succeeding  stitch  in  this  pattern  has 
brought  higher  taxes,  higher  living  costs, 
and  a  decrease  in  economic  planning  for 
the  future  to  every  individual  and  fam- 
ily. This,  surely,  is  not  the  record  of  a 
competent  administration  or  Congress. 
nrrxRNATioNAi.  ATT\aa 

In  the  legislative  area  of  international 
affairs  this  Congress  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated for  the  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram; extended  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  for  2  years;  provided  for 
an  emergency  loan  to  India  to  forestall 
famine:  extended  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  for  6  months;  and  approved  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization.  These  few  actions  met 
with  my  approval  as  I  deemed  them  nec- 
essary to  honor  commitments  heretofore 
made.  Some  were  woefully  Inadequate 
in  concept,  but  corresponded  to  unilater- 
al actions  already  taken  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  conduct  of  this  Nation's  for- 
eign pohcy. 

NATIOHAL  DCrCNSK 

It  was  In  this  field  that  I  concentrated 
the  bulk  of  my  legislative  activities.  Be- 
ing a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  my  natural  interest 
lay  in  the  military  preparedness  pro- 
gram of  our  country.  The  open  record 
of  this  Congress  discloses  but  a  portion 
of  the  advancements  made  in  the  pro- 
gram for  national  defense.  Progress 
was  made  in  unification  of  the  services 
through  adoption  of  a  single  military 
catalog  for  purchases;  the  authorized 
strength  of  the  Marine  Corps  was  in- 
creased; further  facilities  for  Industrial 
military  research  were  provided;  the 
atomic  energy  program  was  speeded;  a 
completely  new  system  of  reserve 
strength  was  instituted;  and  a  public- 
works  program  for  domestic  and  foreign 
military  bases  was  enacted.  These  are 
the  absolute  essentials  for  a  preparedness 
program,  looking  to  the  defense  of  our 
own  freedom  rather  than  any  aggressive 
Intent.  Though  the  total  program  re- 
quired a  tremendous  outlay  of  tax  money 
for  its  inception,  world  conditions  left 
us  no  other  honorable  choice. 

NATIONAL  ECONOMY 

This  term  groups  together  rather 
loosely  legislation  which  fits  into  no 
other  classificatioa    Among  the  major 
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measures  enacted  by  Congress,  many 
which  I  did  not  support,  were  amend- 
ments to  the  Internal  Revenue  Code — In- 
cluding a  $5,700,000,000  tax  increase;  ex- 
tension of  rent  control ;  Increased  postal 
rates:  the  Pair  Trade  Act;  authorization 
for  Federal  highway  aid ;  amendments  to 
the  patent  laws;  and  the  extension  of 
Government  controls  over  prices  and 
wages. 

A  description  of  the  effect  this  var- 
ied legislation  has  upon  the  lives  of 
our  citizens  would  require  volumes  of 
explanation.  Most  of  it  was  thoroughly 
outlined  by  press  and  radio  as  it  was 
being  considered  in  Congress.  It  will 
suffice  to  say  that  much  of  this  legisla- 
tion was  harmful  rather  than  helpful  to 
our  people.  I  .'-hall  comment  further  on 
the  Increase  in  personal  income  taxes  in 
a  later  sect,  on  of  this  report. 

OOVXX  NMENTAL   EEOSGANIZATIOIf 

The  lack  of  action  In  this  category 
would  indicate  that  a  separate  heading 
Is  not  deserved  The  attainment  of  re- 
organization In  the  sprawling  bureauc- 
racy of  the  Federal  Government  is  a 
much-desin-d  objective,  however. 

The  .single  major  achievement  was  the 
reorganization  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Bureau  in  the  second  session.  Public 
reaction  to  the  disclosures  of  graft, 
favoritism,  and  outright  corruption  in 
this  section  of  our  National  Government 
left  Congre.'s  with  no  alternative.  Al- 
though tlie  House  did  adopt  plans  to 
take  the  ai)pointment  of  postmasters, 
customs  offl(  ials.  and  United  States  mar- 
shals from  political  consideration,  the 
Senate.  In  each  instance,  defeated  the 
proposals.  Some  changes  were  made  in 
the  operations  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  and  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska 
both  failed  of  adoption. 

Here  Con.,ress  might  have  Justified  Its 
being  by  Improving  the  efficiency  of  gcv- 
ernment  in  numerous  instances.  In  the 
main,  no  re-iommendations  for  such  ac- 
tions were  niac'e  by  the  President,  which 
lack  of  attention  by  the  Executive  spelled 
out  the  Incifference  which  surrounded 
any  sincere  effort  to  reduce  expenses  by 
efficiently  operating  the  Government 

SOCIAL    SXrTTETTT.    HEALTH,    AND    WELTAKK 

P*rogress  under  this  title  was  restricted 
to  a  few  major  accomplishments.  When 
Congress  lefused  to  accept  without 
change  projjosals  of  a  socialistic  nature, 
no  ccmproniise  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
cure beneficial  legislation  contributing 
to  the  general  welfare  of  our  citizens. 

Enacted  were  various  sums  for  flood 
disaster,  relief,  and  rehabilitation;  Fed- 
eral aid  in  construction  of  housing  and 
community  facilities  in  defense  areas; 
amendments  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act;  Housing  Act  of  1952;  and  an 
Increase  of  approximately  $6  per  month 
In  benefits  under  the  Social  Security 
Act. 

The  elderly  citizens  of  our  Nation. 
whose  income  is  fixed  and  inadequate 
by  present-day  standards,  suffered  far 
worse  from  the  lack  of  effort  to  combat 
Inflation  tlirough  Government  means 
than  in  any  other  manner.    They  could. 


however,  have  salvaged  some  benefit 
from  positive  action  in  the  field  of  social 
security,  health,  and  welfare.  Unfortu- 
nately, their  claims  for  equitable  treat- 
ment were  neglected  by  this  Congress. 

ACKICITLTUXZ 

Some  agricultural  reforms  benefited 
all  those  in  this  most  important  occu- 
pation, but  emphasis  was  laid  on  subsi- 
dies to  groiyjs  operating  in  areas  of  one- 
party  domination.  The  solid  South  ob- 
tained the  greatest  consideration  in  the 
subsidy  field.  Insuring  its  prosperity  at 
the  expense  of  taxpayers  from  all  parts 
of  our  country. 

Major  enactments  were  Increased 
farm-tenant  loans;  increases  in  allot- 
ments to  tobacco  and  peanut  growers; 
extended  price  suppwrts  on  cotton;  con- 
tinued 90-percent  price  support  on  basic 
farm  products,  and  strengthened  immi- 
gration laws  concerning  importation  of 
Mexican  farm  labor. 

LABOB 

In  this  area  of  our  national  economy 
there  were  only  minor  changes  in  basic 
labor-management  relations  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  National  La- 
bor Relations  Act  was  amended  to  abol- 
ish elections  before  the  granting  of 
union-shop  agreements;  benefits  under 
the  Railroad  Retirement  Act.  the  Rail- 
road Unemployment  Compensation  Act, 
and  to  retired  Federal  employees  were 
Increased;  pay  increases  for  Federal  em- 
ployees were  authorized;  and  a  Federal 
Mine  Safety  Act  was  adopted. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  many  revisions 
should  be  made  in  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  of  1947 — Taft-Hart- 
ley— but  stubbornness  on  the  part  of  its 
opponents  precluded  this  action.  With 
them  it  is  a  question  of  total  repeal  or 
nothing.  As  Congress  and  the  general 
public  are  not  disposed  to  take  this 
course,  desirable  changes  have  not  been 
made. 

CIVIL  BIGHTS 

The  greatest  sham  in  legislative  activ- 
ity is  biennially  carried  on  by  the  ma- 
jority party  in  its  proclamation  of  civil- 
rights  adh4"ency.  Having  had  20  years 
of  exclusive  administrative  control,  there 
is  yet  no  civil-rights  legislation  of  any 
consequence  upon  the  statute  books. 
This  session  of  Congress  saw  no  change, 
except  that  there  was  not  even  a  serious 
attempt  made  to  accomplish  passage  of 
civil-rights  measures  for  the  protection 
of  minorities.  Under  a  two-party  sys- 
tem, responsibility  for  all  talk  and  no  ac- 
tion must  be  borne  by  the  party  having 
control  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  branch. 

The  only  measures  of  consequence  en- 
acted were  one  restoring  the  citizenship 
rights  to  United  States  citizens  who  voted 
in  the  Italian  elections  of  1946;  codlflca- 
tion  of  the  immigration  laws;  and  ap- 
proval of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  Constitu- 
tion. 

TXTTKANS  AND  SEKVICEMZN 

Considerable  headway  was  made  In 
providing  benefits  to  veterans  of  the  Ko- 
rean war.  commensurate  with  those 
available  to  veterans  of  World  War  II.  A 
more  efficient  set-up  for  service  life  In- 


surance was  authorized;  pensions  and 
salary  Increases  were  enacted  to  bene- 
fit both  veterans  and  those  now  in  service. 
Other  forms  of  Government  assistance 
were  granted;  for  example,  housing  loans 
and  automobiles  for  blinded  or  amputee 
veterans. 

Both  major  parties  carried  planks  in 
their  national  platform  pledging  enact- 
ment of  legislation  beneficial  to  veterans 
and  servicemen.  By  and  large,  these 
promises  were  kept  in  almost  evsry  in- 
stance by  general  agreement,  and  with- 
out substantial  opposition.  One  singular 
failure  was  the  reluctance  of  the  Pre'si- 
dent  to  Increase  the  hospital  facilities 
needed  to  care  for  the  larger  number  of 
veterans  who  will  return  from  the  Ko- 
rean war. 

APPROPUATIONS    AND    SFKNDIKG 

Appropriations  for  the  two  fiscal  years 
1952-53  totaled  several  billions  less  than 
requested  by  the  President.  Even  so.  the 
amounts  granted  exceeded  any  author- 
ized in  the  past,  with  the  exception  of 
periods  of  total  war.  Spendirig  con- 
tinues ixna bated,  principally  because 
Congress  cannot  alone  determine  where 
cuts  may  safely  be  made  without  endan- 
gering national  security.  It  requires  the 
sincere  cooperation  of  administrative  de- 
partments to  accomplish  true  economy  in 
Federal  Government  operations. 

Many  times  during  this  Congress  I 
learned  from  fellow  Members  that  they 
were,  for  the  first  time,  joining  in  efforts 
to  reduce  Federal  spending.  They  in- 
formed me  that  this  change  in  attitude 
resulted  from  the  tremendous  interest 
evidenced  by  their  constituents  in  hav- 
ing the  cost  of  government  reduced.  I 
Insert  th'S  thought  to  convince  you,  as 
an  individual  citizen,  that  your  letters 
and  personal  pleadings  do  accomplish 
much  when  it  is  obvious  that  a  majority 
of  your  fellow  citizens  have  the  same 
Interest. 

PEESONAL    AOCOMPUSHSCENTS 

In  the  course  of  the  2  years  since  my 
last  report  to  you,  I  have  exerted  efforts, 
as  your  Representative  in  Congress,  not 
only  for  the  national  welfare,  but  for  the 
best  interests  of  you — the  citizens  of  the 
Fifth  District. 

Much  of  the  work  undertaken  was  out- 
side the  scope  of  purely  legislative  ac- 
tivity. It  involved  the  continuous  task 
of  presenting  the  needs  of  my  constitu- 
ents to  governmental  agencies  and  de- 
partments. As  we,  in  the  Fifth  District 
are,  in  the  main,  a  group  dependent  upon 
heavy  Industry  for  our  subsistence  and 
prosperity,  this  area  of  our  economy  ab- 
sorbed my  Interest  to  a  great  degree. 
Having  been  responsible  in  1947  for  the 
Patterson  Copper  Act,  which  assured 
sufficient  supplies  of  foreign  copper  for 
our  use.  It  was  my  responsibility  in  this 
Congress  to  press  for  extension  of  this 
legislation,  which  was  accomplished.  In 
addition,  I  sectired  releases  of  copper 
from  the  national  stockpile  when  the 
supplies  in  the  hands  of  mills  and  fab- 
ricators were  too  low  to  permit  of  a  full 
workweek  for  copper  and  brass  company 
employees.  I  Introduced  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  suspension  of  import  du- 
ties on  zinc  also  when  that  material  l>e- 
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came  scarce,  and  the  manufacture  of 
brass  began  to  slump.  All  in  all,  this 
particular  problem  necessitated  months 
and  months  of  conferences,  meetings, 
and  personal  representations — many  of 
them  in  Connecticut  and  the  remainder 
in  Washington. 

Having  become  concerned  with  unrea- 
sonable delays  in  the  construction  of  the 
much-needed  veterans'  hospital  in  West 
Haven,  I  prodded,  cajoled,  and  threat- 
ened the  Government  departments  re- 
sponsible for  this  project  and  obtained 
some  assiu"ances  of  speed  for  its  con- 
striiction.  The  tuberculosis  section  is 
scheduled  for  occupancy  and  staffing  this 
fall,  and  the  general  medical  portion 
next  spring.  I  am  pleased  that  some 
concrete  results  are  apparent  from  my 
persistence  in  obtaining  fair  treatment 
for  our  veteran  population. 

Along  legislative  Unes.  I  Introduced 
several  bills  of  general  interest.  One 
providing  for  expansion  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  granting  this  group  perma- 
nent status  as  a  military  service,  was  en- 
acted in  amended  form.  A  bill  I  spon- 
sored to  grant  income  tax  exemption  to 
hospitalized  combat  veterans  of  the 
Korean  war  was  included  as  a  part  of  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1951.  You  will  recall  the 
valiant  efforts  of  the  whole  Connecticut 
delegation  in  opposing  the  dispersal  of 
industry  from  our  State  and  geographi- 
cal area.  I  am  proud  to  have  coordi- 
nated the  efforts  of  Congressmen  from 
several  States  by  requesting  and  obtain- 
ing a  meeting  for  this  purpose.  I  also 
sponsored  legislation  to  revoke  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  order  on  this  subject. 
In  furtherance  of  my  interest  in  those 
who  are  fighting  for  us  in  Korea,  I  spon- 
sored bills  to  provide  separate  and  dis- 
tinct lapel  insignia  for  such  veterans,  and 
to  grant  additional  pay  for  combat  duty. 
The  latter  has  been  enacted  as  a  rider  on 
an  appropriation  measure.  A  resolution 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  by  pro- 
viding that  a  police  force  may  be  main- 
tained by  it  to  assure  world  peace  also 
bears  my  name. 

Believing  it  to  be  of  interest  to  you  as 
taxpayers,  I  am  appending  here  two 
charts.  One  shows  the  contributions 
made  by  citizens  of  Connecticut  and  five 
other  States  of  similar  population  to  the 
Federal  Treasury.  In  contrast  you  will 
note  the  reversal  of  this  process  in  the 
grants  to  these  same  States  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  figures  in- 
dicate that  Connecticut  has  not  fared 
well  at  the  hands  of  this  administration 
Insofar  as  the  return  on  its  tax  dollars 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  advocate  greater 
hand-outs  by  the  Federal  Government. 
but  a  lessening  of  them  with  consequent 
savings  to  our  people.  Tax  dollars  that 
are  not  spent  are  dollars  in  your  pocket. 
These  are  the  dollars  which  will  clothe, 
feed,  house  and  educate  your  family  if 
not  taken  from  your  pay  envelopes  for 
tax  revenues.  I  might  add  here  that  the 
fallacy  of  "soaking  the  rich"  has  been 
pretty  well  disproved.  Should  doubts  re- 
main in  your  mind.  I  need  only  point  out 
that  should  the  Government  confiscate 


all  the  taxable  Income  of  each  Individual 
taxpayer  above  the  sum  of  $10,000.  there 
would  be  only  enough  additional  yield  to 
operate  the  Government  for  16  days 
under  the  present  spending  program.  If 
all  taxable  income  above  $4,000  were 
taken,  it  would  enable  the  Government 
to  operate  only  47  days.  It  is  your  money 
that  runs  the  Gcivernment  throughout 
the  year. 

Populaticn  1950  cenatu 

Connecticut 2.  007,  280 

Arkansas 1,  909.  511 

Mississippi— 2. 178.  914 

Oklahoma. __ 2.  233,  351 

South  Carolina 2,117,027 

West    Virginia 2,  005.  552 

Total  Federal  tax  revenue  receipts  fiscal  year 
1951  '  (States  sent  to  Federal  Treasury) 

Connecticut »818.  038.  816 

Arkansas 130,  984,  457 

Mississippi 113,  976,  845 

Oklahoma. _ 494.  893,  021 

South  Carolina 191,326,842 

West    Virginia . 245.969,387 

'  Source :  Annual  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Internal  Revenue,  U.  S.  Treasury 
Department. 

Total  grrnts-in-aid  to  States,  fiscal  year 
1951  '  (Federal  Government  returned  to 
States)  ; 

Connecticut $38.  958.  899 

Arkansas 95.  575.  653 

Mississippi 106,  590.  440 

Oklahoma _ 117. 124.017 

South  CaroUna 82,551.048 

West    Virginia- _ 46,271.353 

'Source:  S.  Doc  No.  101.  82d  Cong..  2d 
sess..  Joint  Committee  on  Rer'uctlon  of  Non- 
essential Federal  Expenditures.  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

PEECENTACX    Ol'    RETT7BN    ON    rEOEBAL 
CONTRIBTmONS 

Connecticut:  4.7  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 5  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Arkansas:  73  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 73  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mississippi:  93  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 93  cents  en  the  dollar. 

Oklahoma:  24  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 24  cents  en  the  dollar. 

South  Carolina :  43  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 43  cents  on  the  dollar. 

West  Virginia:  19  percent  or  approxi- 
mately 19  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  second  chart  grants  a  closer  pic- 
ture of  your  participation  in  foreign-aid 
programs.  It  is  sometimes  obscure  to 
the  average  citizen  to  think  in  terms  of 
billions  being  appropriated  for  this  pur- 
pose. As  foreign  policy  looms  so  large 
In  the  scheme  of  national  life.  It  is  de- 
sirable for  each  of  us  to  know  the  cost 
to  Individuals.  The  chart  portrays  this 
clearly  by  showing  the  obligations  of 
each  town  and  city  in  dollars,  for  the 
money  and  goods  sent  abroad  since  1947, 
and  in  the  two  fiscal  years  of  this  Con- 
gress. Your  own  share  can  be  computed 
by  dividing  the  cost  to  your  community 
by  the  number  of  residents.  The  amount 
you  have  contributed  will  approximate 
$250  for  the  7-year  period,  of  which 
more  than  $90  was  for  the  foreign  aid 
authorized  by  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. This  obligation  must  be  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  persons  in  your 


Immediate  family  to  arrive  at  the  cost  in 
taxes  to  the  head  of  the  household. 

Apportionment  of  foreign-aid  appropriation* 
to  the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of 
Connecticut  in  selected  years 


Litchfield  County: 

Barkhaiust«<i 

Bothlebeni 

Bridgewktcr.. 

Caoaan 

Colebrook 

Comwsll 

Uostteo 

narwintoD 

Kent 

Litcfafleld 

Morris 

New  Hartford 

New  MiWorU 

NorloJk 

North  Canaaa 

Plymouth 

Roxbury 

Sails  buf7 

Sharon 

Tbomaston 

Torrinirton 

Warren 

Washtnifton 

Wat«>ftown.,.. 

Winchester 

Wood  bury... ...... 

Total.  Utdifield 
County 


New  ITaren  County: 

Anson  la 

Bi'scon  Falls 

Derby.  

Middle  bury... 

N'augatuck 

Oxford 

Prospeet 

Seymour 

8.)uthbury... 

Wsterbury 

Wolcott 


1M0 
popu- 
latton 
census 


04« 

1,015 

«39 

708 

603 

806 

(MO 

1,858 

1.302 

4.064 

TOO 

Z305 

6.7W 

1.  sn 

Z947 

«,ni 

740 

3.132 

1,880 

4.806 

27,820 

437 

2.237 

tO,6M 

laau 

1964 


Share  of 
foreign 
aid  appro- 
priations, 

l»47-a> 


$23M6.^ 
2M.  210 
1S0,0K3 
175.  21U 
14«,  .W5 
234.  T3« 
2:16.  I(>A 
464.712 
3da43H 
1.  240.  3N8 
19K  074 

floi,»«n 

1,  4SK.  )*W 

30«.  I4H 

Mi\  .■«4 

1,  70»>.  4K2 

181837 

78^  4M 

472.330 

1.230.343 

7,008.7R4 

106,  «.V^ 

5fio.no 

1,«S4.086 

643,740 


Share  of 

fo.'elgn 

aldappr^ 

prtetlooa, 

SSdCoag. 

(fiscal 
years  I9S2 
~10&3)* 


187.320 

04.377 

SO.  ISO 

64.  TVS 

M.033 

83.104 

87,  S» 

171. 8tt 

129.  SM 

4«%0OI 

73.344 

22Z540 

530.470 

14h.4H8 

24A.404 

631,035 

07, 600 

291. 167 

174.  ua 

454,901 

2,901.711 
30.430 
907.055 
99S.R37 
081.  7SI 
338,043 


98.872   34.860.684 


«,106.M7 


18.706 

4.711.870 

2.067 

518. 03V 

ia2» 

tS8Z577 

3,318 

8)4.106 

17.456 

4.105.714 

2.037 

610,  421 

1.806 

476.  130 

7.833 

1.973.110 

1838 

863.706 

104.477 

».  328.  574 

3,551 

895,141 

1.74X363 

101,  661 
OH  099 
101.470 

1.639, 461 
188.744 
176, 667 
7301633 
366.360 

O.TS.V  «18 
331.007 


Total  New  Haven.  I  | 

County 175.428   44.190,404     16.340.455 

Total  Fifth  Dis- 
trict of  Con- 
necticut  274.300  60.069.178    25.536.803 


>  Baaed  on  lO.V)  census  of  population  and  total  forclcn 
aid  appropriations  of  338.001.108,473  for  the  fiscal  yean 
l»47throu(rh  lO.W. 

'  Based  on  1060  censu.s  of  popujatloi  and  total  forelcn 
aid  appropriations  of  tU.(H.s.384,736  pMKd  by  th«  82d 
CoDR.for  the  ftscal  years  l«52  and  1953. 

8ourcM:83d  Conf.,  1st  sess..  .\pproprlatlons.  Badget 
Kstimates.  Etc..  S.  Doc.  .No.  80.  Waahlnxton,  U.  8. 
tiovt'mment  Printing  Offltv.  IV51.  83d  Conit  2d  SMi 
Public  Law  758.  July  15.  1053.  V.  8.  Treasury  D*pwV 
ment.  Combined  Statement  of  Receipts,  KspaadlMNS. 
and  Balances  of  the  U.  S.  Ooremment,  1991.  WmIi1dc> 
ton,  D.  C,  pp.4a6  433.  * 

CONCLUSIONS 

These  are  momentous  days.  As  one 
of  the  few  strong,  free  nations  of  the 
world,  it  is  not  only  our  right  but  our 
sacred  duty  to  provide  wisely  for  the  fu- 
ture. Our  greatest  strength  Is  in  our 
youth,  and  should  we  fail  to  hand  on  to 
them  a  heritage  of  independence  and 
undimmed  liberty,  all  people  will  suffer. 
More  citizens  than  ever  are  responding 
to  the  call  for  service  to  freedom.  Yet 
many  still  shirk  their  responsibilities. 
It  is  little  enough  to  require  your  interest 
in  the  general  welfare  and  to  request 
that  you  exercise  the  grand  privilege  of 
choosing  your  political  leaders  for  the 
years  ahead.  That  opportunity  presents 
Itself  on  November  4.  Do  not  be  a  half 
citizen.  Vote  your  own  convictiona,  but 
vote. 
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EXTQfSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WAnmftfroiv 

IN  THE  H07SE  OF  KEPKESEfrTATtVBa 

Saturday,  July  5. 1952 

Mr.  JACKSON  of  Washinirton.  Mr. 
apeaker.  economy  In  Oovermnent  is 
everybody's  business.  It  is  everybody's 
busine.ss  to  :.oe  that  we  as  a  naUon  get 
real  economy— not  Just  that  we  spend 
less  money,  but  that  we  spend  less  and 
get  as  much  or  more,  for  our  money  in 
the  serrices  and  benefltt  the  American 
people  want  and  need. 

That  Is  real  economy. 

That  Is  w  lat  the  Hoover  Commission 
undertook  to  do.  and  in  the  main 
achieved. 

It  Is  4  yeirs  since  the  Hoover  Com- 
mission Issued  Its  remaricable  reports. 
Since  then.  70  percent  of  Its  recommen- 
dations  have   been   accepted    by  Oon- 

I  am  pro«d  to  be  able  to  say  that  my 
Tote  helped  pass  Into  law  those  money- 
•avln^  recoirmendatlons  for  Government 
reorganization. 

I  am  proud  to  be  able  to  njxxri  today 
that  those  Hoover  Commission  reeom- 
nendations  which  I  voted  for  already 
have  saved  \roerican  taxpayers  $1,244,- 
•00.000 

Eventually  these  recommendations  will 
rr^lt  In  eccnomies  aiKl  sarings  totaling 
$4,000,000.0(0  per  year. 

Those  are  not  my  fl>nn^«.  They  are 
the  figure*  1  rom  an  official  statement  of 
the  Citlaenf  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  issued  during  the  closing  hours 
Of  Congress  this  year. 

The  CitJLa.>ns  Committee.  Incidentally, 
vas  formed  when  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion disso)v(>d.  It  took  over  the  crusade 
for  the  realistic  economies  recommended 
by  the  Hoover  Commission. 

I  consider  It  unfortunate  that  now, 
even  the  Citizens  Committee — and  Its 
300  State,  cc  unt>-.  and  local  committees — 
has  eu&peixled  organized  activities.  It 
io  my  hope  that  both  the  Cittsens  Com- 
mittee and  its  local  and  State  groups  will 
reactivate  trtem.seJve»»  after  the  politieal 
campaigns,  'or  the  job  of  achieving  econ- 
omy In  Ocv^mment  is  a  continuing  and 
cver-more-dlfflcult  task. 
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AN  8    APfBOACH 


The  Hoover  Commission  was  success- 
ful because  It  took  the  businessman's 
approach. 

In  many  Instances  it  contracted  with 
Independen'.  business  flrm^s  and  business 
experts  to  survey  Government  functions 
and  activltit-s. 

It  took  Jnirntory. 

It  weighel  costs  against  the  value  of 
the  product  and,  so  to  speak,  consumer 
demand. 

Where  it  found  goods  and  services 
could  be  pro  nded  cheaper  than  they  were 
being  provitled.  It  said  so. 

Where  It  found  duplications  of  goods, 
services — and  costs — it  said  so. 


^  Ttiat  is  the  way  a  businessman  would 
go  about  effecting  economy  in  operations. 
The  Qovemment,  after  all.  to  a  busi- 
ness, albeit  a  iKinproflt  business.  Some 
people  have  called  it  the  biggest  business 
In  the  world. 

Air   OBUCATMr 

Like  private  business.  It  seeks  to  pro- 
vide certain  goods  and  services  that  peo- 
ple need  and  want  It  has  an  obligation 
to  do  this  Intelligently  and  economi- 
cally— and  to  remain  solvent. 

The  people  who  work  for  Government 
have  vailing  capacities  and  skills,  just 
as  do  the  employees  of  any  large  corpo- 
ration or  business.  The  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  them  are  honest  and 
diligent  They  give  good  work  for  value 
received. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
the  Hoover  reports  was  that  they  found 
virtually  nothing  to  criticize  the  great 
mass  of  Government  workers  and  em- 
ployees about. 

They  did  find  many  ways  in  which 
management  and  operations  in  Govern- 
ment could  be  improved,  and,  as  the 
Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover  Re- 
r>ort  has  stated,  70  percent  of  its  recom- 
mendations (or  such  Improvements  have 
been  carried  out 

Savings  in  the  National  Military  Es- 
tablishment alone,  the  committee  states, 
"range  from  $800,000,000  to  $1,000,000,- 
000  a  year."  For  purposes  of  tabulalinig 
totals  throughout  Government  it  has 
chosen  the  le.sser  figure,  to  be  on  the 
conservative  side. 

The  committee  adds: 

The  mbstantiml  cute  in  tbc  mllltmry  budget 
made  in  Uie  closing  days  of  the  congres- 
sional session  would  have  been  Impoaslble 
without  the  Hoover  Couuuisakin'a  recom- 
mendations. 

It  continues: 

Despite  the  war  situation,  the  Department 
Of  Defense  and  tbe  three  military  aerrlces 
bare  achieved  certain  substantial  operating 
ec(>iK>miea  under  the  Military  UmflcaUon 
Act. 

MTLrrAST    KZrOKMS 

It  lists  specifically  15  major  reforms. 
They  are — and  I  quote  directly  from  tbe 
Citizens  Committee's  report: 

1.  BsfCablistunent  at  a  slngte  supply 
eatalog. 

2.  Merging  procurement  activities  through 

use  uX  singie  service  aaalgumenta  on  pur- 
chasing auch  materials  as  coal.  lumber,  food, 
textiles,  bazookas,  guided  missiles,  ordnance, 
motor  vehicles,  and  thousands  of  other 
objects. 

3.  Merging  transportation  activltiea  of  the 
three  services  into  a  alngie  Military  Air 
Transport  Semce,  a  alngle  Military  Sea 
Transport  Service,  and  a  Single  MUltary 
Land  Tranaport  Service. 

4.  Standardization  of  methods  for  issuing 
unlfomu  and  provision  of  incentive  rewards 
therefor. 

6.  Merging  military  attach***  offices  abroad. 
«.  Reconditioning  of  ordnance  equipment. 

7.  Merging  operations  of  the  three  eepa- 
rate  military  police  systems. 

8.  Merging  of  Army  and  Air  Force  recrait- 
ment  oOces. 

9.  Efitabilahing  }oint  quartermasterlng  fa- 
cilities such  as  warehouses  and  laundries. 

10.  Provision  for  Joint  use  of  iMspitals  and 
medical  facilities,  particularly  In  Japan, 
Korea,  and  HawaU. 

bliicv  bimtCH  lad>  .tQ  '^ 


11.  Provision  for  Joint  me  of  communica- 
tions networks  arul  weather  stations. 

12.  Merging  printing  establish  men  ta. 

13.  Joint  utlHratlon  of  wind  tunnels. 

14.  A  single  blood  bank. 

15.  Establishing  one  telephone  network 
for  the  Pentagon  acd  Xh*  enUre  Washlngtoa 
military  area. 

I  Quote  further  from  the  Citizens 
Committee  statement: 

And  this  Is  not  alL  The  effectiveness  of 
the  armed  services  Ii&s  been  increased. 
Oen.  Douglas  MacArthor,  Qen.  Oarl  Spaata. 
•nd  Oen.  Omar  Bradley  are  among  tbe  many 
military  leaders  who  have  praised  the  un- 
precedented degree  of  teamwork  betweea 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  in  Korea. 

MomauTAaT  savikcs 
Economies  in  nonmllitary  activities  of 
the  Government  also  are  listed  by  the 
committee,  and  again  I  quote: 

1.  Federal  personnel  management.  tl2.- 
000.000. 

2.  Creation  of  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, including  stfpply  actlvltlss. 
public  buildings  and  records  management, 

siao.ooo.ooa 

8.  Beductlon  in  ibt  potential  postal  defi- 
cit. •78.500.000. 

4.  Budgeting  and  Accounting.  Including 
the  Treasury  Deptu-tment.  $11,900,000. 

5.  Veterans'  Affairs,  $18,500,000. 

a.  Department  of  Oommerce,  $4,000,000. 

7.  Federal  Medical  Actlritles.  »18O.7PO.000. 

8.  Federal  Business  enterprises.  $6,000,000. 
S.  Administration  of  the  Territories  ^jmI 

Insular  possessions,  $3,000,000. 

There  you  have  It — sonre  of  the 
specific  savings  brought  about  by  adop- 
tion of  the  Hoover  Commission  recom- 
mendations. 

BSAOLUiS   aoOMOMT 

From  this  recital  of  facts  and  figures 
ft  becomes  dear  that  the  fight  for  ecoi>- 
omy  and  efficiency  in  Government  is  a 
painstaking  ore.  It  is  made  even  more 
difficult  by  those  who  propose  irrespon- 
sible and  false  economies  for  political 
advantage. 

Economy  in  the  headlines  does  not  al- 
ways mean  economy  in  the  taxpayers' 
pocketbooka. 

In  the  last  Congress,  !<»-  example,  ap- 
propriations for  veterans  and  for  public 
assistance  grants  to  the  States  were 
chopped  by  nearly  $300,000,000.  Time 
and  again  I  have  seen  cuts  like  this  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  Only  later 
does  it  become  clear  that  to  meet  the 
Government's  obligations,  the  $300,000,- 
000  will  have  to  be  restored  by  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  But  by  then 
somebody  has  made  the  headlines. 

For  this  reason,  people  will  sometimes 
hail  as  a  saving  an  appropriation  cut 
which  is  false  economy  at  its  worst.  But 
by  and  large,  the  people,  and  particularly 
the  taxpayers,  of  this  country  are  iwt 
easily  fooled.  They  know  that  in  Gov- 
ernment, as  In  anything  else,  you  get 
what  you  pay  for.  Given  the  facts,  they 
will  be  able  to  tell  who  is  for  true  econ- 
omy, and  who  is  not. 

Look  at  the  record  of  the  actual  votes 
In  the  Senate.  There  were  at  least  21 
roll-call  votes  in  the  Senate  between  1947 
and  1952  on  Hoover  Commission  reor- 
ganization plans  to  make  the  Govern-  ' 
ment  more  efHcient  and  economical.  I 
voted  for  every  one  of  those  plans  that 
came  up  In  the  House. 


! 
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Can  any  more  economies  in  our  Fed- 
eral Government  be  accomplished?  Of 
course  they  can. 

But  they  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
searching  analysis,  by  prudent  paring,  by 
a  businesslike  approach  such  as  taken 
by  the  objective,  nonpartisan  Hoover 
Commission. 

They  cannot  be  accomplished  by  any 
magical  meat-ax  formula. 

Some  people  try  to  tell  \is  that  all 
you  have  to  do  to  economize  is  to  cut 
the  budget  across  the  board  by  some 
pretty  percentage  or  fancy  flgxire. 

You  just  do  not  get  economy  that  way. 
Any  husband  and  wife  who  keep  house- 
hold accounts,  any  businessman  who 
keeps  a  ledger,  can  tell  you  why. 

For  example,  many  items  in  the  busi- 
nessman's budget  are  fixed  items,  such 
as  rent,  fuel,  raw  materials,  and  install- 
ment pasrments  on  equipment.  Likewise 
with  government:  More  than  $12,000,- 
000,000  in  last  year's  budget  went  to  meet 
commitments  that  are  absolutely  fixed. 
Interest  on  the  national  debt  alone  runs 
to  about  $6,000,000,000.  Another  $4,000.- 
000.000  goes  for  veterans'  pensions  and 
benefit  payments. 

Still  other  parts  of  the  Federal  budget 
cannot  be  touched  without  going  back  on 
«-jme  long-range  commitments  made  by 
previous  Congresses  and  accepted  by  the 
A"ierican  people. 

As  for  the  rest  of  the  budget,  it  Just 
would  not  make  sense  to  cut  everything 
by  a  flat  percentage.  The  job  is  to  find 
out  what  can  be  cut  safely  and  what 
cannot. 

EAST   TO   CRmCIZ* 

Like  most  Americans,  I  was  brought  up 
■  to  appreciate  the  value  of  a  dollar  and 
the  virtue  of  thrift.  The  men  with 
whom  I  have  worked  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee — and  this  goes 
for  plenty  of  Republicans  as  well  as  Dem- 
ocrats— work  as  hard  as  people  can  to 
find  ways  to  cut  the  budget  honestly  and 
without  damaging  the  Government  and 
the  country.  We  have  held  down  some 
of  the  largest  Federal  budgets  in  history. 

Sometimes  we  get  a  little  irritated  with 
the  meat-ax  magicians.  A  few  years  ago 
we  asked  every  one  of  them  who  came 
before  us  exactly  what  he  would  cut. 
When  we  got  through  listening  to  them 
we  were  able  to  tsU  Congress,  in  our 
official  report,  only  that — 

None  of  those  who  advocated  extensive  re- 
ductions In  the  budget  through  press  re- 
leases, brochures,  etc..  submitted  any  data  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  which 
would  have  been  of  assistance  In  effecting 
reductions.  •  •  •  Not  one  single  witness 
app>eared  before  the  committee  to  suggest  a 
program  for  reduction  except  In  a  few  iso- 
lated cases  where  local  interests  opposed 
specific  appropriations  for  local  purposes. 

I  do  not,  and  never  have  advocated 
any  wholesale  slashes  in  our  budget.  I 
have  supported  every  honest  effort  to 
reduce  expenditures  and  increase  efiB- 
ciency.     I  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

coco   BUSINESS 

The  Hoover  Commission  way  Is  the 
sound  way  to  go  about  it.  The  Hoover 
Commission  cost  taxpayers  $1,920,000. 
with  proven  savings  to  date  amounting 
to  $1,244,600,000  at  the  most  conservative 
figure. 


To  spend  $1  to  save  $655  Is  good  busi- 
ness. 

The  Hoover  Commission  has  blazed  the 
trail  for  economy  in  government. 

It  is  my  fer/ent  hope  that  the  next 
Congress,  and  the  one  after  that,  and 
the  one  after  that,  will  follow  the  Hoover 
Commission  path  so  clearly  marked  with 
measureable  savings.  It  is  equally  my 
fervent  hope  that  the  Citizens  Commit- 
tees for  the  Hoover  Report — at  the  na- 
tional, State,  and  local  levels — will  again 
take  up  their  good  work  after  the 
elections. 

I  reiterate  my  original  premise :  Econ- 
omy in  government  is  everybody's 
business. 


Predictions  and  Obseirations  of  Hon. 
Foster  Forcolo,  of  Massachasetts 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or  WEST  VIHCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  all  the  Members  will  be  interested 
in  some  predictions  and  observations 
that  were  made  by  our  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  Foster  Fttrcolo. 

They  were  made  in  December  of  1933, 
about  19  years  ago. 

In  December  1933.  Fosteh  Ftjrcolo 
predicted  that  Germany  and  Japan 
would  be  allies  in  a  war  against  the 
United  States  within  a  few  years  from 
1933. 

In  1933,  FcsTiR  Fttrcolo  predicted  that 
America  would  defend  Russia  against  an 
invasion  by  Germany  and  Japan  not  long 
after  1933. 

In  1933.  Foster  Furcolo  predicted  that 
within  25  years  Russia  would  be  one  of 
the  most  highly  industrialized  of  all  na- 
tions and  would  have  an  industrial  em- 
pire second  to  none. 

In  1933.  Foster  Furcolo  predicted  that 
within  25  years  Russia  would  have  taken 
all  foreign  consumers  away  from  us. 

In  1933.  Foster  Furcolo  predicted  that 
America,  the  greatest  capitalistic  Nation, 
would  give  the  flower  of  its  youth  to 
protect  Russia,  the  greatest  communis- 
tic nation,  against  other  capitalistic  na- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Foster  FxmcoLO  made 
those  predictions  19  years  ago. 

Today  everyone  knows  Russia  has  a 
great  industrial  empire — but  think  back 
to  1933  when  Russia  was  merely  a 
vast  wilderness — a  barren,  unproductive 
wasteland  of  hungry  peasants.  It  was 
generally  believed  that  Russia  might  be 
able  to  take  care  of  herself  agriculturally 
but  very  few  people  believed  she  would 
ever  amount  to  anything  much  indus- 
trially. 

Even  those  who  believed  Russia  had 
an  industrial  potential  felt  it  would  be 
at  least  100  years  before  Russia  would 
be  industrialized  to  any  appreciable  ex- 
tent. In  the  minds  of  most  people  it  was 
unthinkable  that  Russia  would  be  one 
of  the  most  highly  industrialized  of  all 
-nations  by  1958.    Or,  that  Russia  would 


be  taking  foreign  consumers  away  from 
us — but  Foster  Furcolo  predicted  it  at 
a  time  when  most  people  thought  such 
events  were  impossible  and  when  such 
warnings  were  ridiculed. 

Back  in  1933.  did  you  hear  any  talk 
about  any  war  in  the  near  future?  Fos- 
ter Furcolo  predicted  it. 

Back  in  1933,  did  anyone  ever  dream 
that  within  a  decade  Germany  and  Ja- 
pan would  be  allies  against  the  United 
States?  Or  that  Russia  would  be  in- 
vaded in  such  a  war?  Foster  Furcolo 
predicted  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  occasion  for  those 
predictions  by  our  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Foster  Furcolo,  was  recogni- 
tion of  Russia  by  the  late  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  When  that  hap- 
pened in  1933,  Foster  Furcolo  wrote  a 
warning  letter  to  President  Roosevelt.  I 
am  going  to  include  in  my  remarks  the 
full  text  of  that  letter. 

It  was  written  in  1933  and  it  appeared 
in  newspapers  in  Massachusetts  and 
Connecticut,  and  perhaps  in  other 
States. 

Congressman  Furcolo  dated  the  letter 
December  1958 — the  actual  date  of  writ- 
ing it  was  December  of  1933.  Then, 
writing  from  the  date  of  1958,  he  re- 
viewed events  that  had  happened  in  the 
25  years  from  1933  to  1958. 

So.  as  you  read  his  letter,  you  will  see 
that  he  made  his  predictions  in  the  form 
of  past  events  that  had  happened — look- 
ing back  from  1958 — rather  than  in 
terms  of  future  happenings — looking 
ahead  from  1933. 

Here  is  the  entire  letter: 

Deckmboi  1958. 

DcAK  President  Roosevelt;  Twenty-flve 
years  have  elapsed  since  you  inaugurated 
J  JUT  policy  of  recognition  of  Russia.  It  was 
undoubtedly  time  that  we  had  extended  the 
hand  of  friendship  to  a  sister  nation,  but  our 
actions  following  that  gesture  were  rather 
short-sighted  and  pitifully  unsophisticated. 
May  I  take  the  liberty  of  recounting  some 
of  the  pitfalls  into  which  America  has  f aUen? 

You  will  undoubtedly  remember  the  com- 
plaints of  many  businessmen,  those  rugged 
Individualists  who  decried  the  extension  of 
credit  to  a  communistic  child  when  America's 
own  had  been  denied.  It  did  seem  peculiar 
that  our  Government  should  refuse  credit  to 
men  who  had  buUt  up  a  reputation  of  In- 
tegrity and  fidelity  through  the  years  but 
should  graciously  extend  it  almo«t  unlimit- 
edly  to  a  nation  who  had  done  nothing  but 
repudiate  a  debt. 

Of  coiiTse.  the  Communists  claimed  they 
had  not  repudiated  anything  because  they 
had  Incurred  no  debt — the  Czar  owed  the 
money.  But  Russia  Is  Russia  and.  for  all  you 
knew  In  1933,  those  to  whom  we  extended 
credit  might  have  gone  on  to  the  Czar's  realm 
when  the  creditor  called:  the  CommunisU 
could  easily  change  their  Identity  by  shav- 
ing as  they  had  altered  Russia  by  chasing  out 
royalty.     But   the   new   Russia   promised   to 

pay.  even  to  pay  the  once  repudiated  debt 

that  is,  of  course,  if  more  debts  were  forth- 
coming. I,  too.  should  be  willing  to  pay  a 
debt  if  the  means  whereby  it  was  done  was 
the  grant  of  stUl  more  credit. 

To  get  on.  however,  it  was  said  that  our 
producers  needed  consumers:  so.  following 
that  theory,  produce  for  Russia  and  let  them 
pay  our  Government  later.  That  certainly 
meant  good  times  for  us — everybody  working, 
the  wheels  of  industry  turning,  and  America 
was  humming  in  bvuy  prosperity  once  more. 

All  this  time,  however,  Russia  had  done 
nothing  but  receive  goods  and  Issue  promises 
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tt>  jmj:  and  there  wm  nothlnc  wronc  with 

that  because  we  had  never  had  any  experi- 
ence before  where  foreign  debtors  refused  to 
pay  us  what  they  owed.  We  had  absolutely 
no  nmon  to  suspect  that  Russia  would  not 
keep  fahh:  o-her  nation*  had  ahrays  repaid 
us  and  Ritssh  was,  moreover,  a  commonistte 
country  And  who  ever  heard  of  CotBmonteta 
fatlln^  to  pay  debts?  bpecUUIy  to  the  most 
capitalistic  nation  of  all?  Of  course  we  had 
no  reason  to  'ear  anything. 

WeU,  to  mjike  a  long  story  ahort.  by  thla 
year  19S8  Ru^ila  has  become  one  of  the  most 
highly  tnduatiaJtoed  of  afl  nations.  Her  hite 
etart  has  given  her  the  advanta^  of  the 
newest  Inventions  and  technical  improve- 
ments; scientific  planning  baa  been  nrnde 
possible  by  other  nations'  experimentations; 
and  the  opportunity  to  capitalize  upon  the 
mistakes  of  others  has  given  Russia  an  in- 
dustrial empire  that  ts  second  to  none. 

Fabulously  rich  In  natural  rwources,  the 
intnxhictloD  if  mobarn  machinery  haa  given 
Russia  the  m<-aiu  to  develop  and  exploit  her 
hidden  wealth.  The  marvelous  dlaclpUne 
and  eflJctency  created  by  a  dictatorial  gov- 
ernment and  by  a  completely  socialistic  re- 
gtara.  tbe  low>y  east  of  Urine  aa  eqnipred  to 
that  IB  other  nations,  and  the  economies  re- 
sulting from  a  carefully  planned  program 
have  all  combined  to  make  BuaaU  tbe  great- 
est lndustrla.1  country  in  the  world.  She  Is 
able  to  under»iell  any  other  natkm  due  to  her 
lower  coats  of  production — the  result  of  effi- 
ciency, discipline,  modern  machinery,  low 
wages.  nattiraJ  reaotirces.  low  coat  of  llvtng. 
mtf  »  ntimbe-  of  other  economic  factors. 

Vow.  to  gei  back  to  tbe  qtiestlon  of  the 
payment  of  debts  to  our  ITnlted  State*,  the 
trtend  who  his  aided  Iznmcastirabiy  tat  Rus- 
sia's IndiistrlailzatlOQ.  Aa  you  know,  re- 
gardless of  any  agreement  that  may  have 
been  made.  Buseia  Is  Insisting  that  the  only 
way  she  ran  repay  America  Is  by  goods,  not 
cash  Her  stand  on  this  question  Is  Jurtl- 
Bed  by  the  foUowtag  reasontrtg:  "The  United 
States  gave  us  goods,  not  cash — so  why 
should  we  not  repay  exactly  what  we  re- 
ceived? Moreover,  we  are  unable  to  pay  caah 
as  we  do  not  have  it.  The  allied  nations  can 
appreciate  our  poaltlon  In  this  matter  be- 
cause they,  too.  bad  good  Intentlcns  of  pay- 
ing the  United  States  bwt  were  tmaMe  to 
do  so" 

It  does  sound  lofttcal.  doesnt  It?  And  It 
vould  be  dlacrlmlnatory  to  desauid  that 
Ruaata  pay  ca.^  wben  oilier  natknia  have 
already  defaulted  In  paymenu  due  ua. 
wouldn't  It? 

We  find  It  hard  to  corulemn  Russia  too 
heartily,  for  she  Is  willing  and  ready  to  re- 
pay us  exactly  what  we  loaned  her — raw 
Boatcrlals.  mannfactured  articles,  s|;rtnil- 
tural  proctucts.  and  other  oaauncxtttlcs.  But 
we  eaiinot  accept  theee  as  payment  becau.'.e 
It  win  mean  that  we  have  becowie  the  con- 
•umars  for  Rusala's  prodiicera.  whtch  is  just 
the  reverse  of  our  reason  for  recognizing  the 
Soviet   Nation. 

If  we  are  to  be  gtren  the  proiiVK'ts  of  ttm- 
sia's  Industry,  there  will  no  longer  be  any 
American  consnnm  for  the  Americao  pro- 
ducer. Therefore,  if  we  allow  Russia  to  re- 
pay us  In  this  way.  It  will  btop  the  wbeela 
of  Industry  more  completely  than  they  were 
back  In  1933,  nt  which  time  we  started  them 
by  reopening  rrlatlons  with  Riisela. 

And  If  the  American  consumer  be  taken 
from  us.  we  are  coaapletety  lost  bceaxase  all 
foreign  consumers  have  already  becB  taken 
from  us  by  Russia.  Her  lower  pricas  havs 
pushed  our  products  out  of  all  foreign  owr- 
kets:  and  even  If  we  could  match  "her  effi- 
ciency. Indxistrlal  methoda.  and  resources. 
we  still  cannot  compete  with  her  because  her 
Workers,  due  to  a  lower  standard  of  living. 
receive  lower  wnges,  and  wages  are  the 
greatest  cost  of  Industry.  9o  we  are  In  a 
quandary,  are  not  we? 

I  know  that  you  had  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions In  extending  credit  to  Rtissla.  and  It 
midoubtedly  did  much  to  relieve  the  depres- 


sion of  1983.  But  we  at  the  gencratlnB  at 
1A6B  wish  that  you  had  looked  Into  the  fu- 
tuT9  a  btt — what  aided  our  parents  la 
threatening  to  destroy  the  children. 

A  short-sighted  policy  often  cures  the  111* 
of  one  period  at  the  expense  at  a  later  one; 
unfortonately,  your  poUey  has  glTen  Rus- 
sia titm  means  whereby  we  have  been  ex- 
ceeded.    It  U  rather  ironic.  Is  It  not? 

If  I  rcnoember  correctly,  the  Aaaerican 
businessmaa  was  ttarTing  lor  credit  In 
1933.  It  la  too  bad  that  yoa  did  not  lend 
to  him  instead  of  to  Ruaala;  It  would  have 
done  much  to  reUere  the  depression  and 
would  have  also  eliminated  a  great  many 
prohtcms  subsequent  to  tbe  foreign  loan. 

It  would  undoutatedly  have  aaved  us  from 
the  war  that  took  place  not  ao  long  after 
recognition — do  yon  remember  It? 

We  really  dldnt  have  much  choice  tha«: 
American  capital,  Lnvestn^nts.  manufac- 
tories, and  pn>{>erty  In  general  had  to  be 
protected.  Of  course.  Russia  wss  doing  all 
In  her  power  to  protect  them  against  the 
German-Japanese  invasion,  and  if  they 
were  being  destroyed  despite  her  beat  ef- 
forts, was  It  Russia's  fault?     Of  course  not. 

But  the  property  of  Axoertean  citlaens  has 
always  been  protected — and  especially  so 
when  powerful  American  capitalists  are  af- 
fected (and  poor  men  doti't  build  factories 
or  dig  oil  wells) — so  Uncle  &am  had  to 
step  In. 

We  dldnt  hi  tend  to  fight  Rosste's  battles, 
of  course,  and  It  was  probably  }ust  mere 
chance  that  put  us  between  the  Invaders 
and  the  Russians  Some  people  didn't  think 
so,  though:  I  remember  that  some  had  said 
the  Russian  success  In  obtaining  our  recog- 
nition was  a  nicely  thned  and  shrewdly  cal- 
eulatad  piece  of  diplomatic  maneuTerlng  for 
which  the  Russtan  genius  deserved  due 
credit. 

Then  there  was  that  eartocm  showing  the 
heavily  bearded  Russian  chuckling  up  his 
sleeve  in  the  background  whUe  Uncle  Sam 
stood  with  fixed  b«3ronet  against  the  Invad- 
ers. The  caption  said  something  shout  the 
greatest  cspitalistlc  nation  giving  the  flower 
of  Its  youth  to  protect  the  greatest  com- 
munistic nation  against  other  capitalists. 

It  was  rather  humorons  In  a  delicately 
subtle.  Ironic  way.  wasn't  It?  But  then.  It 
doesnt  seem  that  the  Russians  could  be 
so  devil tahly  clever,  so  cunningly  Ingcn- 
lotK.  as  to  hare  foreseen  this  result.  It 
was  probaMy  as  much  a  surprise  to  them  as 
It  was  to  n» — the  onty  dtVerence  being  that 
It  was  pleaaaitt  to  them  and  rather  dtsag ree- 
able  to  us.  However.  It  would  have  been  too 
mvtch  to  suppose  that  our  GoverrHnent  could 
have  foreseen  all  these  possibilities. 

True,  there  were  rumors  of  an  Impending 
war  on  the  Russian  border — but  they  were 
luei  ely  rumors.  Tt  would  have  been  an  ex- 
ceestvely  prudent  man  who  counseled  a  con- 
servatlre  poMcy  of  watehful  waiting  at  the 
time:  that  sort  of  thing  might  apply  to 
depositing  prTvate  fuiKte  in  a  bank  rumored 
to  be  unsound,  but  to  urge  such  precaiw 
tlons  to  a  government — preposterou?. 

We  of  the  next  generation  dlsnke  to  com- 
plain about  a  policy  that  was  so  well  padded 
wtt^  good  Intentions;  we  merely  wish  that 
you  had  considered  the  ftrture  to  a  greater 
extent.  We  can  well  appreciate  the  need 
for  Immediate  reUef  in  1933;  but  a  nation 
Is  a  Uvlzkg  entity  and  Its  statesmen  must 
beware  of  remedying  present  ills  at  the  ex- 
pense of  future  generations. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  things  happened 
as  they  did — and  it  la  too  Late  In  1SS8  to  offer 
advice.  Our  faciorlea  have  closed,  unem- 
ployment is  Increaaiiig  dally,  and  out  chil- 
dren are  crying. 

If   only   you   could   have  foreseen   in    1933 
what  we  see  xk>w,  things  might  have  been* 
different,  but  It  is  too  late  now  to  retrace  our 
steps.     If  only  It  were  1S3S  again. 
Sincacely  yours. 

,^    -^    KMnr,,i>    .  POSTSB    PUBCOLO. 


Mr.  Speftker.  that  was  the  letter  writ- 
ten by  oar  coDeague.  Fosm  Pdvcolo, 
back  in  1933  when  Russia  was  recognised 
by  this  Nation.  I  hare  tnclndetl  it  in 
my  reauirts  because  I  knov  the  Mem- 
ben  will  find  it — and  particularly  the 
amaging  predictioas— extremely  inter- 
esting. 


tec  OB 
teemmi 


an  Ciuieucji,  Eif h^f" 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BURNET  R.  HAYBANK 

or  SOTTTH  CABOUHA 

CT  THE  SBNATC  C*  THB  UNni!j>  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  IS^ 

Mr.  MAYBANK.  Mr.  President.  T  ftsk 
unanimous  consent  to  hare  printed  in 
the  AppendlT  oT  the  Recokb  a  svanmary 
of  tbe  activities  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Wanking  and  Currency  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  suxBatary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcokb. 
as  follows: 
ScMMABT  or  AcTTvmss  or  Sbnate  CoMKims 

ON  BAM1UN6  AXD  CURaK^CT,  y«r'-'T"g-'^K^"fn> 

CoM«asa8 

x>rraoBCCTiojr 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  has 

a  more  direct  legislative  responaiblltty  to- 
ward maintaining  our  economic  stabUity  and 
mazintslng  ow  productive  eScrts  than  per- 
haps any  other  coaomlttee  In  tiie  Congress. 
It  is.  therefore,  quite  understandable  why 
this  conuttittee  has  been  in  ahnost  continu- 
ous feasliiii  during  the  2- year  period  since  the 
oatfartaJ'.  o<  the  Korean  conflict.  Not  that 
the  siasions  peecetling  this  one  were  much 
digeiant — since  l$K6  your  committee  was  en- 
gaged In  atteBa|>ting  legislatively  to  taring 
about  a  peacetime  econoflslc  prosperity  alter 
World  War  EL  Belore  that  thae  there  was 
World  War  II  with  all  Its  ecoaocilc  problems. 
an«i  before  tbat  tlie  depression  decade  with 
all  the  Irsgislatlva  attem|>ts  to  get  us  back 
to  normal. 

The  19ft  days  tbe  eomiAlttae  sat.  compared 
with  387  days  the  Senate  vas  In  session;  tha 
3g  bills  the  coaamittee  reported  to  the  San- 
ate,  3fl  cf  which  are  now  puhUc  law;  and  tha 
27  nomlimtlons  it  approved  during  this  Con- 
greaa.  wlUlc  it  gives  aooie  indication  of  the 
conamittee's  activity,  in  no  way  livdlcates  tha 
XMimbcr,  tha  comple&lty.  the  scope,  or  the 
tamlflfatifina  of  tha  problems  which  con- 
fronted your  committee.  Nor  does  It  reveal 
the  all-day  hearings,  week  after  week,  and 
the  numerous  and  very  lengthy  executive  ses- 
sions and  all  ulght  "beat  the  deadline  "  con- 
ference and  committee  seaalons.  Hoi  does  it 
Include  the  numerovui  sessUxns  of  the  Joint. 
Eo-called  watchdog  committac,  on  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  composed  of  the  five 
senior  members  of  your  comixUttee  and  the 
House  Banlting  and  Currency  Committee,  and 
the  time  the  members  of  that  committee 
spent  on  hearings  and  conferences. 

It  does  not  Include  either  the  three  hous- 
ing field,  insptectlon  trips  to  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  plant  in  the  Savannah 
Elver  area,  the  Inepectloii  lu  ITew  York,  or 
the  Nation-wide  on-the-spot  survey  of  the 
operation  of  the  national  bousing  programs 
made  by  some  members  of  your  committee 
axid  the  committee  staff  during  the  recess 
between  tbe  two  sessloca. 

£ven  before  the  first  eesslon  started  your 
chairman  and  his  staff  were  boldlnc  loiog 
conferences  with  Oovemment  housing  oA- 
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dais,  and  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and 
the  armed  services.  Numerous  meetings 
were  also  held  with  representatives  of  local 
and  State  governments,  the  construction  In- 
dustry, and  public  interest  groups  as  to  the 
best  approach  toward  providing  housing  and 
community  facilities  in  what  your  commit- 
tee subsequently  called  criti«gj  defense  areas. 
It  was  out  of  these  conferences  that  the  De- 
fense Housing  and  Community  Facilities  and 
Services  Act  of  1951  was  developed. 

It  was  out  of  a  similar  series  of  conferences 
by  your  chairman  and  the  committee's  staff 
with  Government  oflacials  and  members  of 
the  building,  banking,  mortgage,  and  Insur- 
ance people,  and  a  follow-up  hearing  in  the 
form  of  a  round-table  discussion  on  the  ex- 
IsUng  tight  mortgage  financing  problem  with 
representatives  of  the  aforementioned  groups 
participating,  that  the  amendments  with  re- 
spect to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation were  written  into  the  Hoxislng  Act 
of  1952. 

A  major  portion  of  your  committee's  time 
and  efforts  were  concentrated  on  two  key 
problems  arising  out  of  the  defense  emer- 
gency; (1)  maintaining  a  strong  and  stable 
economy  while  maximizing  our  defense  effort 
and  our  production,  (2)  developing  a  hous- 
ing program  and  a  community  facilities  pro- 
gram for  critical  defense  areas. 

Legislation  directed  toward  the  solution  of 
these  two  problems  was  considered  and  acted 
upon  both  in  the  &rst  and  second  sessions  of 
this  Congress.  The  bills  which  your  com- 
mittee considered  were  an  object  of  endless 
controversy  and  public  discussion.  The  va- 
rious sections  of  these  bills  affected  in  a  most 
direct  way  thousands  and  thousands  of  peo- 
ple, communities,  industries,  businesses,  and 
other  groups  throughout  the  Nation,  and 
yoiu  committee  and  its  members  heard  from 
a  very  large  number  of  them. 

When  the  President  and  his  advisers  In 
the  defense  agencies  presented  their  recom- 
mendations for  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  on  three  separate  occasions 
during  the  two  sessions,  the  Interest  In  the 
legislation  and  the  problems  connected  with 
It  were  so  keen  and  so  widespread,  it  was 
necessary  for  your  committee  to  make  the 
distasteful  decision  of  limiting  the  number 
of  witnesses  to  the  Government  and  repre- 
sentatives of  major  economic  groups  affected, 
and  to  limit  their  time  at  that.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  I  am  happy  to  say,  co- 
operated fully  and  understandlngly  with 
your  committee,  and  hearings  were  com- 
pleted on  schedule. 

To  expect  that  bills  that  affected  the  eco- 
nomic Interest — yes,  the  economic  life- 
blood — of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indus- 
tries, businesses,  and  property  owners 
throughout  the  United  States,  and  the  cost 
of  living  of  every  citizen  in  otir  land,  would 
be  completely  satisfactory  to  all  would  be 
to  expect  the  absolutely  impossible.  To 
realize  that  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
the  Congress  could  Anally  agree  on  a  bill 
which  did  have  such  direct,  diverse,  and  vital 
economic  effects  is,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
chairman  of  your  committee,  an  eloquent 
commentary  on  the  ability  of  democracy  to 
act,  and  act  with  speed  and  to  make  the 
required  sacrifices. 

The  defense  bills  as  they  were  finally 
passed  and  signed  by  the  President  will  en- 
able the  administration  to  maximize  our 
productive  efforts  and  channel  them  for  the 
national  defense.  They  continued  and 
amended  the  priorities  and  allocation  pro- 
gram; the  requisitioning  and  condemnation 
authority;  the  provision  for  expansion  of 
productive  capacity  and  supply  through 
loans,  loan  guaranties  and  purchase  pro- 
gram; the  price  and  wage  stabilization  pro- 
gram over  which  there  was  the  greatest  con- 
troversy: the  credit-control  program;  the 
email  business  assistance  program;  and  the 
enforcement,  regulatory,  and  administrative 
procedures.  A  completely  revised  rent-con- 
trol program  was  provided  for.     Each  title 


and  amendment  to  the  successive  bills  on 
this  subject  could  well  have  taken  and  were 
deserving  of  a  full  session  of  continuous 
study  and  discussion.  That  your  committee 
and  the  Congress  completed  work  on  them 
In  a  period  of  4  months  in  the  case  of  the 
amendnwnts  of  1951,  1  month  in  the  case 
of  the  amendments  to  the  act  recommended 
by  the  President  In  the  fall  of  1951,  and  4 
Qionths  In  the  case  of  the  amendments  of 
1952  is  a  tremendous  achievement. 

Your  committee  in  addition  to  its  work  on 
the  Defense  Housing  and  Community  Fa- 
cilities Act  and  the  amendments  to  it,  and 
the  extensions  and  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  completed  Its  work  on 
the  RFC  investigation  and  legislation  on  Its 
reorganization;  extended  the  operations  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank;  worked  out  and 
enacted  an  Assignment  of  Claims  Act;  held 
hearings  and  numerous  conference*  with 
Government  agencies  and  insurance  com- 
panies on  the  complex  problem  of  devising 
ways  and  means  of  insuring  against  war 
damage;  and  held  a  series  of  hearings  on  and 
conducted  an  Investigation  into  some  of  the 
operations  and  administrative  policies  of 
the  FDIC.  It  recommended  to  the  Senate  a 
number  of  amendments  to  existing  law.  in- 
cluding two  bills  on  bank  mergers,  a  bill 
regulating  the  branches  of  the  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations,  a  bill  extending 
the  Export  Control  Act,  a  bill  amending  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act,  a  bill  providing  for 
the  Increfise  In  funds  for  direct  housing  loans 
to  veterans,  a  bill  granting  housing  prefer- 
ance  for  Korean  veterans,  and  a  number  of 
technical  amendments  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act,  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act 
and  the  National  Housing  Act. 

The  staff  keeps  Itself  constantly  abreast  of 
the  changing  developments  and  trends  re- 
lating to  the  committee's  work,  and  in  that 
way  your  chairman  Is  satisfied  that  your 
committee  shall  always  be  In  front  of  the 
problems,  not  coming  up  behind  them.  That 
part  of  the  commlt»^ee  work  receives  1«83  at- 
tention and  less  g.ory,  but  it  redu.ies  the 
workload  of  your  committee,  offers  an  arm  of 
effective,  nonpolitlcal  cooperation  to  the 
administration,  and  provides  every  United 
States  Senator  and  his  office  and  his  con- 
stituents with  accurate  information  and  ad- 
vice. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend every  member  of  your  committee — 
majority  and  minority  members — for  their 
efforts  in  seeing  our  Job  through.  Particu- 
larly do  I  want  to  commend  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  CAPZHAjtT]  for  his  complete  and 
energetic  cooperation.  While  the  chairman 
of  your  committee  on  some  pieces  of  legis- 
lation was  not  completely  satisfied  with 
every  aspect  of  the  legislation  he  felt  that,  all 
In  all.  the  committee  had  performed  an  ex- 
cellent and  herculean  task,  and  one  which 
not  only  every  committee  member  should  be 
proud  of,  but  for  which  the  American  peo- 
ple, I  am  sure,  will  be  grateful. 

(A  committee  print  of  the  full  report,  of 
which  the  above  is  the  introduction,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  office  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  room  303, 
Senate  Office  Building.) 


Congressman    Hall    Knows    Problems    of 
Dairymen 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EDWIN  ARTHUR  HALL 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5. 1952 

Mr.    EDWIN    ARTHUR    HALL.     Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 


marks In  the  Record,  I  Include  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

House  Oittcx  Bciu)ino, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
DxAX  Frixnd:  I  know  the  problems  of  our 
dairymen  because  I  operate  a  smaU  family 
size  farm. 

I  am  against  the  selfish  Interest  who  are 
trying  to  squeeze  the  honest  dairyman  out 
of  business. 

I  am  fighting  corrupt,  big  city  pollticlana 
because  they  are  dishonest.  They  want  to 
make  slaves  of  our  Northeast  farmers. 

The    farmers    must    decide    this    election. 
The  crooked  bosses  must  keep  hands  off. 
I  am  at  your  service. 
Your  Congressman. 

Edwin  Arrirut  H&ix. 


Comiption  in  Government:  A  Soiation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JxasKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT  A  "nVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  "WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day thoughtful  citizens,  regardless  of 
party  aflBliation,  are  deeply  concerned 
over  the  extent  to  which  corruption  has 
crept  into  high  places  of  Government. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  have  been 
st'onned  by  the  revelations  of  the  last 
few  months.  Never  before  has  there 
been  so  many  cases  or  such  a  variety 
of  wrongdoing  upon  the  part  of  those 
holding  high  official  positions  in  our 
Government. 

The  widespread  existence  of  such  dis- 
honesty has  in  itself  been  disturbing  to 
our  citizens,  but  equally  so  has  been  the 
apparent  condoning  of  the  guilty  prac- 
tices, or  at  least  the  failure  to  take 
action  against  guilty  parties. 

All  of  this  is  an  indication  of  moral 
disintegration  which  cannot  be  permit- 
ted to  exist  without  weakening  the  moral 
structure  of  our  Government.  We  must 
never  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  that 
great  nations  of  the  past  have  fallen,  but 
in  each  instance  they  were  first  con- 
quered from  within  by  a  weakening  of 
their  moral  fiber  both  public  and  private. 

What  this  country  needs  today  is  the 
kind  of  attitude  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration showed  in  the  early  1920's  in  the 
case  that  involved  the  leasing  to  private 
corporations  of  Government-owned  oil 
lands  known  as  Teapot  Dome — in  Wyo- 
ming. When  this  case  first  broke,  the 
Republican  administration  went  into  ac- 
tion fast  and  firmly.  A  Republican 
Senator  stepped  aside  so  that  Democrat 
Senator  Thomas  J.  Walsh,  of  Montana, 
could  run  the  investigation,  lest  there  be 
any  suspicion  of  a  cover-up. 

President  Calvin  Coolidge,  a  Republi- 
can, declared: 

If  there  has  been  any  crime.  It  must  be 
prosecuted;  if  there  has  been  any  property 
of  the  United  States  illegally  transferred  or 
leased.  It  must  be  recovered.  I  propose  to 
employ  counsel  of  high  rank,  drawn  from 
both  political  parties,  to  bring  action  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  law.  The  counsel  will 
be  Instructed  to  prosecute  these  cases  In 
the  courts  so  that  If  there  is  any  jfuUt,  It 
wUl  be  punished;  if  there  Is  any  clvU  liabU- 
Ity,  It  will  be  enforced;  If  there  U  any  fraud. 
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tt  will  be  revealed:  and  If  there  are  any 
contracu  whi  ;h  are  Ulegal,  they  wUl  be 
canceled.  Every  law  will  be  enforced,  and 
•very  right  of  the  people  and  the  Oovem- 
ment  will  be  protected. 

That  s  a  President  enforcing  the  law 
to  the  letter. 

President  Coolidge  appointed  as  joint 
prosecutors  former  Senator  Atlee  W. 
Pomerene,  of  Ohio,  a  llfe-lont;  Democrat, 
and  Owen  J.  Roberts,  of  Philadelphia,  a 
Republican.  Marie  Sullivan,  in  his  his- 
tory Our  Times,  commented: 

To  Roberts  and  Pomerene.  President  Cool- 
Mg*  fCTe  strong.  conUnuous.  and  TlglUnt 
■UpfMPt. 

As  a  result  of  the  action  taken  by  Pres- 
ident Coolidge  his  appointees  had  tbe 
ille^^al  contracts  canceled,  the  lands  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  and  the 
£uilty  punished.  After  be  successftilly 
prosecuted  Uie  wrongdoers,  Roberts  was 
elevated  to  the  Supreme  Court  by  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover. 

There  has  been  no  such  dlsr>osition  to 
clean  up  the  mess  that  has  recently  lieen 
revealed  by  conKressional  investigations. 
It  seems  that  every  possible  means  of  op- 
position by  the  administration  has  been 
utilized  to  cover  up  instead  of  clean  up. 

The  grand  finale  of  the  clean-up  fiasco 
came  only  a  few  months  ago.  After  all  of 
the  deni&ls  that  any  corruption  could  ex- 
ist in  the  administration.  President  Tru- 
man acknowledged  that  maybe  there  waa 
•omethlng  wrong  after  all.  Amid  great 
fanfare,  a  New  York  attorney,  Newbold 
Morris,  was  brought  to  Washington  to 
conduct  the  clean-up.  Mr.  Truman,  At- 
torney General  McGrath.  and  all  the  rest 
Of  the  top  administration  oflDclals  prem- 
ised Mr.  Morns  every  help  and  coopera- 
tion. Everything  was  encouraging  for  a 
real  show-dowTi  and  clcan-up. 

Then  came  the  blow-up.  It  developed 
that  Mr.  Morris  really  wanted  to  find  out 
where  the  money  was  going  In  the  ad- 
ministration. Accordingly,  Mr.  Morris 
drew  up  a  questionnaire  aimed  at  de- 
termining how  much  income  each  ad- 
ministration oCtlcial  had  been  receiving 
from  any  source  whatsoever  and  how 
much  each  ofScial  was  now  worth. 

That  did  It.  A  number  of  top-level 
officials  balked  at  an.<^'erLng  the  ques- 
tionnaire. They  complained  to  the  Pres- 
ident. Before  he  knew  what  was  hap- 
pening. Mr.  Morris  was  fired  and  on  his 
way  back  to  New  York. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  alleged  clean- 
up. There  never  has  been  a  house- 
cleaning  in  the  administration,  and 
there  never  will  be  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  controlled  by  those  who  be- 
lieve that  anything  goes. 
THX  soLtrriow 

The  question  of  public  morality  is  an 
issue  that  goes  to  the  very  foundation 
of  our  Nation.  The  strength  of  our  Gov- 
ernment is  not  alone  in  the  beauty  of  the 
kind  or  tjTJe  of  governmental  structure 
we  have,  but,  the  kind  of  national  char- 
acter we  have  to  support  It.  We  must 
have  a  foundation  of  strong  national 
character.  The  whole  cannot  be  any 
better  than  its  parts,  as  the  parts  are 
good  or  bad  in  the  aggregate,  so  will  be 
the  Nation.  Thus,  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic morality  in  the  performance  of  our 
Government  business,  and,  private  mo- 


rality, as  a  siisi;aining  influence.  Is  neces- 
sary if  pur  Government  is  to  accomplish 
all  that  is  expected  of  it.  and  set  the 
right  kind  of  example  to  its  citizens. 

In  addressing  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lem that  confronts  us,  we  must  first  ac- 
knowledge that  dishonesty  in  public 
service  does  not  apply  to  the  thousands 
of  Government  employees  who  work  for 
their  Government  faithfully  and  well. 
They  are  men  and  women  of  honesty 
and  integrity.  It  is  the  exception  that 
has  cast  a  blot.  It  is  the  few  In  high 
places  who  have  by  their  conduct 
brought  disrepute  and  deteriorated  the 
honesty  and  integrity  we  expect  of  all 
who  are  in  the  service  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

What  is  the  solution  for  the  wrong 
dealing  that  has  been  revealed:  What 
should  be  done?  There  is  only  one  prac- 
tical solution.  America  must  have  a 
leadership  that  recognizes  the  necessity 
for  morality  in  the  conduct  of  public 
business,  that  is  willing  to  appoint  to 
public  office  men  of  unquestioned  hon- 
esty and  Integrity  of  hlph  moral  char- 
acter and  ability,  and,  a  leadership  that 
will  neither  condone  or  shield  wrong- 
doing in  the  conduct  of  public  business. 

I  say  this  In  no  partisan  sense.  There 
are  ■millions  and  millions  of  honest,  sin- 
cere, patriotic  Democrats  and  Independ- 
ents who  see  eye  to  eye  with  millions 
and  millions  of  honest,  sincere,  patriotic 


Republicans  on  the  necessity  for  a  lead« 
ership  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  restoring 
Lonestj  and  decency  to  public  lile. 
This  is  our  task  today. 


PopdaboB,  Natioaa]  Ibcmk,  Femoral 
Pabfic  Debt,  and  Per  Capita  Dcbt~ 
Selected  Years  Froa  1932  WiA  Es6- 
mate  for  h\j  23, 1952 


EXTETISION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  Wrw  TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTViS 
Saturdaw,  July  S.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  has 
been  drained  away  each  year  from  1932 
to  an  including  the  year  1952  up  to  date. 
The  debt  of  each  Individual  has  increased 
from  $156  in  1932  to  $1,649  Q3  up  to  and 
including  July  23,  1952.  The  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  dollar  was  valued 
at  $1,534  based  upon  the  wholesale  price 
index:  1926=100  on  a  fiscal  year  basis. 
Under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  grant- 
ed. I  am  inserting  the  table  as  part  of 
my  remarks: 
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HOraS   OM   STATS   AMD  LOCAL   PUBLIC   DCBTB 

Tht  Statistical  abatract  far  1951,  at  page 
857.  reports  8tat«  and  local  public  debts 
totaled  •23,647.000.000  in  1950.  The  distri- 
bution was: 

8tat«    debt »5.  323,  000.  000 

City    debt 10,107,000,000 

County    debt 1.666,000,000 

Township  debt 337,000,000 

Schocl   district   debt 2.  710.  000.  000 

Special  district  debt __     8,504.000,000 

Total •23.  647.  000,  000 

State  and  local  debt,  as  of  1950  averaged 
•  156.30  per  capita.  The  total  debt  burden, 
Federal,  State,  and  local  thus  becomes 
•1.853.40  for  1950. 

Thus  pensions,  annuities,  social-secu- 
rity benefits,  life  Insurance,  estates, 
bank  deposits,  soldiers'  benefits,  are  van- 
ishing under  the  Pair  Deal  socialistio 
system. 


Uaited  States  Skoold  Increase  Italian 
Immigration 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

or  KKW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  ROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  un- 
fortunate that  Congress  did  not  act  on 
bill  H.  R.  7376  before  adjournment 

On  May  16,  I  introduced  H.  R.  7895— 
companion  to  H.  R.  7376 — a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  issuance  of  300.000  special 
nonquota  immigration  visas  to  certain 
persons,  including  natives  of  Italy.  My 
bill  would  authorize  the  issuance  of 
117,000   special   nonquota   immigration 
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visas  to  Italian  nationals  during  the  next 
3  years. 

As  the  Members  of  Congress  know.  I 
have  sought  since  1948  to  have  the  Con- 
gress enact  special  legislation  authoriz- 
ing the  issuance  of  special  non-quota- 
immigration  visas  to  nationals  of  Italy 
and  Greece. 

The  Italian  quota  is  currently  so  small 
that  It  works  an  extreme  hardship  on 
Italian-American  citizens  who  have  close 
relatives  and  loved  ones  whom  they 
would  like  to  bring  into  this  country. 

Overpopulation  in  Italy  complicates 
every  phase  of  her  economic  life  and  one 
of  the  greatest  contributions  we  can 
make  to  the  restoration  of  a  sound 
economy  in  Italy  is  to  take  the  lead  in 
relocating  several  hundred  thousand  of 
Italy's  nationals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  speech  I  made  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  on  December  31,  1948, 
I  said: 

Italians  are  peculiarly  siisceptlble  to  the 
Influence  of  the  Americanization  process  and 
are  most  enthusiastic  suppjorters  of  the 
American  way  of  life.  They  readily  become 
thoroughly  American  In  thought,  word,  and 
deed.  Italian  Immigrants  In  the  United 
States  have  made  a  name  for  themselves  and 
have  taken  an  active  and  patriotic  part  In 
the  civil  and  military  activities  of  the  coun- 
try. The  Inherent  sociability  of  the  Italian 
is  proverbial,  but  whereas  in  Europe  It  is 
confined  to  the  small  village  group,  in  this 
country  It  assumes  the  form  of  Intense  and 
endxiring  Interest  In  the  problems  and  wel- 
fare of  all  the  citizens  of  our  country.  The 
grace,  ambition,  and  courtesy  of  Italian  chU- 
dren  and  their  heritage  of  thrift  and  Indxis- 
try  are  noticeable.  These  ambltlovis  and 
forward-looking  people  have  Indeed  made  a 
place  for  themselves  In  the  modern  life  of 
America.  Many  have  gone  Into  small-scale 
enterprises  and  have  eventually  built  up 
large  businesses  by  the  exercise  of  these  vir- 
tues. The  natural  health  with  which  the 
Italian  physique  Is  endowed  Is  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  biological  heritage  of  the 
American  people.  The  robust  physical  en- 
dowment of  the  Italian  haa  built  many  a 
railroad,  street,  and  building  In  the  United 
States.  These  people  know  how  to  use  their 
brawn  when  labor  is  needed  and  how  to  take 
Jobs  which  require  skill  and  trained  abili- 
ties for  which  physical  strength  la  not  a 
prime  requisite. 

They  have  become  lawyers,  doctors,  con- 
struction workers,  engineers,  and  business- 
men In  great  numbers,  entering  every  form 
of  business.  Industrial,  and  professional  life. 
There  are  Judges,  legislators,  and  teachers  of 
Italian  origin  throughout  the  country.  Dur- 
ing the  last  half  century  literally  thousands 
of  Italian-Americana  have  held  public  office 
In  the  United  States,  including  three  gov- 
ernors, two  chief  Justices  of  State  supreme 
courts.  Congressmen,  mayors,  and  so  forth. 
Others  have  been  teachers,  musicians,  and 
artists.  Many  served  in  both  World  Wars, 
making  distinguished  records  for  themselves. 
Twenty  Medals  of  Honor  were  awarded  to 
men  of  Italian-American  descent  in  World 
War  U. 

The  Italian  Immigrant  has  shown  that 
with  the  changing  tides  of  economic  need 
he  can  with  facility  turn  his  hand  to  com- 
mon labor,  to  skilled  artisan  work,  and  to 
managerial  or  business  functions.  The  Ital- 
ian faculty  for  art  and  music  Is  proverbial, 
for  It  has  achieved  an  appreciation  for  the 
colorful  aspects  of  life  In  a  most  highly  de- 
veloped fashion. 

A  Study  of  economic  factors  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Italy  indicates  the 


necessity  and  the  desirability  of  increas- 
ing the  number  of  Italian  immigrants 
and  the  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
assimilate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  In  the  next  Con- 
gress reintroduce  and  make  every  effort 
to  obtain  passage  of  my  bill,  H.  R.  7895. 


Commanity  Relations 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  H.  DOUGUS 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
annual  series  of  balance  sheets  on  group 
relations  in  the  United  States  published 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and 
the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  are  among 
the  important  interpretive  summaries  of 
our  shortcomings  and  our  gains  in  this 
important  field  of  human  relations. 
Whether  or  not  one  agrees  with  every 
conclusion  of  the  authors,  the  compre- 
hensive coverage  of  the  document  makes 
it  a  most  helpful  source  of  information. 

To  bring  the  current  report  in  this 
series,  entitled  '"Civil  Rights  in  the 
United  States  in  1951,"  to  the  attention 
of  a  wider  public,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
editorial  on  community  relations  from 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  17,  1952. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Community  Relations 

The  admirable  report  on  civil  rights  In  the 
United  States  during  1951,  issued  recently 
by  the  American  Jewish  Congress  and  the 
National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People,  places  Its  greates  stress  on 
the  Increasing  resort  by  large  groups  in 
our  population  to  lawlessness,  violence,  and 
terror  to  maintain  existing  inequalities. 
Among  the  cases  cited  in  point  are  the  riots 
In  Cicero,  Dl.,  the  bombings,  killings,  and 
vandalism  In  Florida,  and  Incidents  of  police 
brutality  and  kUlings  In  New  York,  Blro^ng- 
ham,  and  other  cities. 

This  resort  to  violence  Is  perhaps  another 
tragic  symptom  of  the  anxiety  of  these  cold- 
war  times — an  expression  of  the  personal 
insecurity  that  has  become  so  pervasive. 
Group  relations  are  exacerbated  In  periods 
of  crisis  and  unrest  such  as  the  present.  Mob 
action  of  the  kind  that  flared  up  with  such 
deplorable  frequency  in  1951  has  conse- 
quences beyond  Its  Impact  upon  those  di- 
rectly Involved.  As  the  Joint  report  observes, 
"The  propaganda  of  those  who  would  destroy 
us  makes  our  failures  in  the  field  of  human 
rights  loom  far  larger  than  our  achieve- 
ments and  the  slackening  of  our  pace  toward 
the  goal  of  equality  is  distorted  to  appear 
as   a  retreat  or  repudiation  of  democracy." 

Ignorance,  prejudice,  fear.  He  at  the  root 
of  all  group  antipathies.  Education  is  their 
only  antidote  that  Is  effective  and  enduring. 
And  education  Is  best  achieved  at  the  local 
level — through  the  practice  of  tolerance 
among  neighbors  and  through  the  experience 
of  living  and  working  together  and  trying 
to  understand  each  other's  point*  of  view. 


Jtist  ouch  an  experiment  Is  being  under- 
taken In  a  locality  singled  out  by  the  Joint 
Congress-NAACP  report  as  one  of  the  worst 
trouble  spota  In  the  country— Dade  County. 
Fla.  Dade  County,  It  wUl  be  remembered, 
was  the  scene  last  year  of  a  frightful  wave  of 
vandalism  and  mob  assaults  on  both  Negroes 
and  Jews. 

Yet  Dade  County  haa  now  Inaugtirated  a 
council  or  community  relations — the  first  of 
Its  kind  in  the  South.  Made  up  of  diverse 
elements  of  the  community.  It  will  engage 
In  research  and  planning  to  get  at  the  roots, 
not  Just  the  symptoms,  of  difficulties  in 
group  relations,  provide  a  clearing-house  for 
IntergTOup  problem*,  seek  to  eliminate  causes 
of  tension,  support  remedial  action  by  the 
county  commission  and  promote  a  general 
program    of    community    education. 

This  Is  the  best  Imaginable  way  to  tackle 
Dade  Countys  problem  and  to  reestablish 
Its  repjUtlon.  It  is  especially  heartening 
that  the  Impettis  to  this  step  came  from  In- 
side the  county  Itself.  We  tender  congratu- 
lations to  all  those  responsible  for  it.  Here 
is  an  Irrefutable  answer  to  Communist  prop- 
agandists and  a  shining  Instance  of  democ- 
racy at  work. 


Sammary  of  Activities  of  the  Pablic 
Works  Committee,  United  Statei  Sen- 
ate, Cighty-tecoDd  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

or  NEW  MXXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATE3 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  a  summary  of  ac- 
tivities of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 
United  States  Senate,  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  prmted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Reorganiza- 
tion Act,  the  Public  Works  Committee  of  the 
United  States  Senate  has  Jurisdiction  over 
legislation  relating  to  flood  control,  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors,  public  buildings, 
public  roads,  water  power,  bridges  over  navi- 
gable waterways,  pollution  of  navigable 
waters,  and  public  reservations  and  parks  In 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Durmg  the  Elghty-secoad  Congress  the 
committee  reported  out  40  bills.  36  of  which 
became  law.  Hearings  were  held  on  many  of 
them.  Field  trips  were  made  to  inspect  the 
flood  areas  on  the  Kansas  and  lower  Missouri 
Rivers  in  1951,  and  on  the  upper  Missouri 
River  In  the  spring  of  1952.  Survey  reports 
for  flood  control  ;  nd  navigation  have  been 
received  and  reviewed,  and  review  of  previ- 
ous reports  covering  39  basins  and  localities 
have  been  authorized  by  committee  reso- 
lutions. 

Budgetary  requirements  and  economic  rea- 
sons have  necessitated  careful  consideration 
of  all  measures  presented  to  the  committee, 
and  have  limited  authorizations  for  public 
works  to  those  of  an  emergency  nature,  hav- 
ing a  national  defense  value,  or  essential  for 
civilian  needs. 

The  following  tabulation  lists  the  meas- 
ures reported  by  this  committee  and  enac^d 
into  law: 


^%^ 


':i 
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Public 
PubUc 
PtlMk 
ribBe 
Public 
inibiic 

PuLllc 
PubUc 
INiMIe 


PobHc 

PuLllc 


Uwfi7.,. 
Law  119.. 

Uwns.. 

Law  177.. 
Law  1S4.. 
Law  1W3.. 
Law  216.. 
Law  257.. 
UwMO.. 
L«v  MS.. 
Law  77S.. 
Law  387.. 


pTlbMc  I  AW  114.. 
PiihUr  I>«iwm.. 
Public  UwMI.. 
Public  Law  3».. 


Publk- 
PnNie 
Public 
Public 
Public 
rtabllr 
F^iMIp 

rtiNic 
Pablic 
Public 
Pab:k 
Pnb!«r 
Publk 


l^w  s«. 
LawaflO. 
Law  SM. 
Law  413. 
Law  4«0. 
UW479. 
Iav  «I«. 
Law  S3B. 
Law  S37. 
Law  MS. 
Law.%4«. 
Law.WI. 
UwSM. 


Date  ap- 
proved 
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aaiMi 

24.1W1 
90,1)^1 
W.  1951 
do 

....do... 

Mar.  7,19S3 
31, 1M2 


Ort. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 


TiUs 


Esthnatnl 


Public  Law  SftS... 
Public  Law  sea... 
PvNir  Uw««... 
Pri\  ^t*  Law  1006.. 
I'ubttc  I.AW  573... 


Public  Iaw  574. 
PobCcLawSTB. 


Apr  l.\  IftSJ 
Apr  17,1953 
Miy  13.  IMS 
May  21.1983 

May  2S.  1952 

.-do 
Juw    19. 1tt53 
June  2&.IM3 
Julj     SL 1963 

do 

J0J7  It  19a 

do 

do 

July  15.19U 
July  U,19SZ 

<*o 

.....do 

....do „ 

.....do 

.....4a 

do 

J0I7  17.  ifta 


.do. 
.do. 


Kiteosiao  of  time  lor  completioo  of  brid«F  across  DelAware  River.  WQmingtoa.  Del ,    , .  

Aulbofirc  city  of  iiurlinfton.  Iowa,  to  operate  toll  hridef  acnrts  Mt.=!<tls«ippi  Rive* .   ..  .       .  .,     ..■._' 

IncTPua^  authorizaUon  of  f.mprr>Micy  fanns  (or  n-p»ir  of  birhvay!)  damapcd  ty  floods,  etc . __.m 

IiUTPAi*  anthoriiation  for  construe tjofi  of  access  hlsbways  for  Qstiooal  defense .. I. 

Rxcbsnjt*  of  lan'l' in  th»  r>i««nrt  of  C^timbia. _ ..1.1 '  1 ~ ^ 

Maintenance  of  channel.  Choctavi  Latrhc*  Bay  throufrh  Kdirt  Pass  to  fiiilf'Fu"'    """'"'"'_ '^   .'    '         .     '  , ' 

Coosent  to  inteniUte  corapart  hetwpm  Pennylvanls  and  Ntw  Jenev,  n  tompike  bridge 

Ammd  Mt«5l:«iniJi  VaIVy  Flood  Cnntrol  Act  to  Include  tbe  Whit*'  River  backwater  ana _    

Maintcnanop  o(V>ri<l<rps  over  ca:i:U.  ('■,%•.<*■  .May  Harbor  to  l>elaware  Bay.  S.  J I.  IJ„ 

Auftionte  creation  of  Ssbine  I^ke  Brivige  and  caujseway  autborilv,  Teza.«-LoaisiBDa.'. '. '"""'''"'       ITIT' 

Traiiiler  hitihwav  ripht*-f>f-way  at  (inter  Hill  Dam  from  Secretair  of  Army  to  Stste  of  Tennaesr*!.."".. 

Coii5ent  t.i  sunWirw-ntal  int<>r!ctat«-  comj^ci  hftwcon  Penn'vlvanta  and  New  Jersey  re  eonstrucuon  of  bridn  or  aeq^i^ 

tton  of  Tacoiiy-I'altnjrra  Bri^icc  an.i  ooTibintnx  for  firiancinfr. 

Ftten.<*f)n  of  titn.-  '  tr  authnruAtioo  of  local  prr't»vnton  projects  at  Chsttaoooga,  Tens.,  and  RoasviUe.  Oa.    _  _    

Chanirr  name  of  Wolf  (reek  Reservoir  to  Lake  Cumb»TlaiKl I    Ji.  " 

Autborite  oorutniction  of  dim  and  dike  in  North  Slough  by  .'tale  of  Oregon I ."."l"'"../\ 

AuttioHte  provision  of  »mtabl<>  aceomnnjdations  at  El  Paso,  Tei .  lor  Bureau  of  Customs  sad  otiier  offloes  ibr  lia«  to 

Oovemment. 

Authoriw  acquisition  of  "lite  Unr  Fodeeal  bnf'dinir  At  Xewman.  O* „ _    „__ 

ReetMict  *>rtion  (^  of  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  re  s^le  of  .<:tirpliis  w.^ter  from  reservoirs '. "."' I"!".." 1 

CoatCroction  of  hydroelectric  (jewnuinf  facilities  ai  CUatt.iiui  :i.ingaUou  d^m.  Ciimbertand  Hirer,  Trnn... ""'.""" 
Aothsrlxe  appro;  ristions  for  fontHiiiing  construction  of  FrlcrU-ai'l  srd  other  highway-*  for  fiscal  yean  iftM  aod  1966 

Dwianale  UAMi  uiriorroe.i  by  Chi.-f  J(w«-f>h  Dam.  <  olumbm  Riv<r.  Wash.,  as  Rofos  W^oodt  Lake 1 

Authorises  pnttininanretAaitnsi  ion  aod  turvey  of  Las  Vegac  Wa$ti«  Nev .  

Tnrrrnrr  pit  nf  TV  ft  Isiiil  miawilwIoiiMi .       '  "  H       12       111 

Tninrfer  duties  of  snim  ilsui  «f  New  Yorfc  BArt>or  from  Smry  to  Armrmnjincm  Zl'\. 

laoorporatioo  ol  navffitkm  channel  in  Oasdahipe  River,  Tes.,  in  project  (or  Ouif  rntrseoastarWaterway"'!..!'    "H 

AlteiaUaa  of  bridices  in  McNary  Ii«-<*ervoir   Columbu  River.  Wad».-Oreg_ 

CoQStnirtlon  of  river  and  harKir  project  at  HuTib'>l  It  Etay,  OaHf.. *. 

Cflwtroctton  o(  mivication  chanml  In  Oowanus  Creelt,  S.  T l.ril""-"!"".. 111"". .1111 11"'.'^ 

EitrodiTroman-tLubbt  Act  to  periniialteraiious  to  highway  bridces  tteede^  fornsrH^tlm  reqtdremeoitsnj^^ 

nridfes. 

CoQseot  ior  alteration  to  Cahimet  River,  III.,  railroad  bridge 

Conaait  ft»r  alteration!  to  eiiMinc  bridiw  and  construct  new  btid^  at  Betteodorf,  Iowa -111111..1...1..11...1 "' 

Oswiraetion  ol  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Minn,  an'l  Wis 1.. """"""1111111" 

Protection  of  Empire  District  Electric  Co.  power  dasi  frj-n  iiirnac-s  from  B«iil  Shoal-!  Resa-vcilr.Arkl.V.V.  11.. "1 
OoQKiit  to  supplrmental  compact  b-tween  New  Jervy  and  Pennsylvania  cstablisbtns  D.'toware  River  Port  Aotborlty 

aad  aonMnMtion  of  b-idsM.  tunnels,  an  J  r>ort  facilities. 
CoDSHU  to  •unpJement  il  oaaipart  betwaen  Sew  ieraey  and  PeuMylvania  relative  to  construrtion  of  Iwidges  or  tonoels  . 
Extension  of  duration  of  Wat4?r  Pollution  Control  Act  for  3  years  ending  Jui»e  30,  19S6 
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•  Aiuraally. 

>  Saves  100.000  annoally. 

The  Important  legislation  of  national  In- 
terest and  effect  that  was  approved  by  the 
committee  and  enacted  Into  law  Is  discussed 
briefly,   as  follows: 

nXKXAL    iLIS    KICBWAT    ACT    OT    19SS 

Public  Law  413.  Eighty-second  Congress, 
the  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  of  1052.  au- 
thorizes appropriations  for  continuing  the 
construction  oif  highways,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  following  provisions  are  contained  In 
the   law: 

Authorises  the  appropriation  of  $550,000,- 
000  annually  for  fiscal  year,  1954  and  1956. 
No  change  Is  made  In  the  percentage  alloca- 
tions to  the  Federal-aid  primary,  sccxindary. 
and  urban  systems,  or  to  the  apportlonmenta 
to  the  States. 

Pro\-ldes  $25  000.000  annually  for  the  fiscal 
years  1954  and  1955  for  Improvements  on 
the  national  system  of  Interstate  highways, 
to  t>e  apportioned  among  the  States  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  prlmar;  funds,  with 
the  same  Federal  share  payable  as  for  proj- 
ects on  the  primary  system 

Provides  $22,500,000  annually  for  the  fiscal 
years  1954  and  1955  for  forest  highways,  and 
the  same  amount  for  forest  development 
roads  and  trails,  with  public  hearings  re- 
quired for  timber  access  roads  proposed  for 
construction  under  the  latter  program. 

Provides  $10,000,000  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1954  and  1955  for  construction,  recon- 
struction, and  improvement  of  roads  and 
traila  in  national  parks,  and  a  lUte  sum  for 
construction  and  maintenance  of  parkways, 
with  an  Increase  of  $1,500,000  In  the  authori- 
sation of  the  B&ltlmore-Washlngton  Park- 
way and  contract  authorisation  provided  for 
that  additional  amount. 

Provides  $10,000,000  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1954  and  1955  for  the  construction. 
Improvement,  and  maintenance  of  roads  and 
bridges  on  Indian  reservations,  and  to  pro- 
Tide  access  to  Indian  reservations  and  In- 
dian lands. 

Provides  $2.(X)0.000  annually  for  fiscal  years 
1953  and  1954  for  continuing  the  survey  and 


construction  of  a  highway  from  San  Benito 
to  Rama  in  the  Republic  of  Nicaragrua  and 
fur  a  survey  of  the  road  extensloa  from 
Rama  to  El  Bluff 

Provides  $8,000,000  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1953  and  1954  for  continuation  of  the 
survey  and  construction  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican Highway  through  the  Central  Amer- 
ican Republics.  One-third  of  the  authoriza- 
tion may  be  expended  without  requiring  the 
affected  country  to  match  the  amount  al- 
lotted thereto. 

Provides  an  emergency  fund  of  $10,000.- 
000  for  repair  of  highways  damaged  by  floods 
or  other  catastrophes,  to  be  replenished  an- 
nually as  required,  and  to  be  expended  on 
a  5O-50  matching  basis  by  the  States. 

Provides  $2,500,000  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1954  aud  1956  for  construction  of 
main  roads  through  unreserved  public  lands. 

Provides  $50,000,000  for  construction  of  ac- 
cess highways  for  national  defense,  with 
further  provisions  that  circumferential  or 
radial  highways  essential  for  civilian  de- 
fense may  be  Included  under  this  authori- 
sation, and  that  public  hearings  will  be  held 
on  timber-access  roads  proposed  under  this 
authority. 

Ail  provisions  of  preyloxis  Federal-aid 
highway  acts  not  Inconsistent  with  this  act 
to  remain  in  full  force  amd  effect. 

WATZS    POLLtmON    CONTKOL   ACT 

Public  Law  845,  Eightieth  Congress,  pro- 
Tided  for  water-pollution  control  activities 
of  the  United  States  PubUc  Health  Service, 
In  cooperation  with  other  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  interstate  agencies,  municipalities, 
and  industries  affected.  It  provided  for 
studies,  preparation  of  plans,  and  adoption 
of  comprehensive  programs  for  eliminating 
or  reducing  the  pollution  of  interstate  waters 
and  tributaries,  and  Improving  the  sanitary 
condition  of  surface  and  underground  water. 
Funds  were  authorized  for  loans  to  publio 
agencies  for  preparation  of  plana  aud  specl- 
flcatlons  and  construction  of  necessary 
treatment  works;  grants  to  such  agencies  for 
aid  in  financing  cost  of  engineering  and  in- 

iO(ifism9oi]« 


▼estigatlons;  grants  to  States  for  conduct  of 
research  and  investigation  of  pollution 
caused  by  Industrial  wastes;  funds  for  con- 
struction of  a  research  laboratory  at  Cin- 
cinnati: and  funds  for  the  Federal  agencies 
to  carry  out  their  functions  under  the  act. 

Public  Law  846  covered  the  five  fiscal  years 
during  the  period  beginning  July  1,  1948, 
and  ending  June  SO.  1953.  Public  Law  579 
extends  the  life  of  the  Water  PoUuUon  Act 
for  3  years  ending  Jun«  80,  1956. 

EMEBCKNCT     HIGHWAT     STPAIKS 

The  Federal -Aid  Highway  Act  of  1950,  In- 
cluded $6,000,000  lor  emergency  repair  or 
reconstruction  of  Federal -aid  highways  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  fioods.  tornadoes,  or 
other  catastrophes.  Kxcesstve  damages  were 
caused  by  the  destrucUve  floods  in  the  Mis- 
souri and  Kansas  River  valleys  In  1951,  which 
necessitated  repairs  In  excess  of  the  funds 
authorized.  Public  Law  175  authorized  an 
increase  In  the  emergency  fund  from  $5,000,- 
000  to  $15,000,000,  to  care  for  immediate  re- 
pairs and  have  funds  available  should  other 
emergencies  arise  at  any  point  In  the  Nation. 

DtreNSI    ACCB88   mCHWATS 

Section  12  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1950,  authorized  an  appropriation  of  $10,- 
000.000  for  construction  of  highways  certi- 
fied as  essential  for  national  defense.  Dua 
to  the  conflict  in  Blorea  and  the  expansion 
of  the  defense  program,  that  amount  proved 
insufficient  to  meet  the  urgent  needs.  Pub- 
lic Law  177  authorized  an  Increase  in  the 
amount  of  funds  from  $10,000,000  to  $45,- 
000,000. 

CHEATHAM  0AM,  CtTMBKBLAND  &IVES,  TXNN. 

The  Cheatham  lock  and  dam  was  author- 
ized as  a  unit  In  the  navigation  project  on 
the  Cumberland  River,  Ky.  and  Tenn.  It  Is 
under  construction  for  navigation  only,  with 
provisions  made  for  the  addition  of  hydro- 
electric power  generating  facilities  at  a  later 
elate.  Due  to  the  large  defense  installations 
being  constructed  in  the  area,  particularly 
plants  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
there  is  a  power  shortage  at  the  present  time. 
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Public  Law  396  authorizes  the  Installation 
of  36.000  kilowatts  of  power-generating  fa- 
cilities in  the  Cheatham  Dam  at  a  cost  of 
not  to  exceed  $18,200,000. 

BRTOCE    ALTERATIONS 

Public  Law  564  amended  the  Truman- 
Hobbs  Act  to  permit  Federal  contribution* 
toward  alteration  of  highway  bridges  ne- 
cessitated by  navigation  requirements  in 
the  same  manner  &s  now  applies  to  railroad 
bridges. 

RrVCR    AND    HARBOR    PROJECTS 

In  general,  the  committee  deferred  action 
on  individual  river  and  harbor  projects,  with 
the  idea  of  including  them  in  the  next  omni- 
bus flood  control  and  river  and  harbor  bill. 
However,  due  to  the  needs  for  defense  and 
emergencies  existing  in  specific  locations,  sev- 
eral individual  bills  were  reported  favorably 
by  the  committee.  These  projects  include 
additional  maintenance  of  a  channel  from 
Choctawhatchee  Bay  through  East  Pass  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  1  year  extension 
of  maintenance  of  bridges  over  the  intra- 
coastal  waterway  from  Cape  May  Harbor  to 
Delaware  Bay.  N.  J.  Modification  of  exist- 
ing harbors  to  meet  the  present  needs  of 
conunerce  was  authorized  at  Gowanus  Creek, 
N.  Y.;  Duluth -Superior  Harbor,  Minn. -Wis., 
and  Humboldt  Bay.  Calif. 

CONSENT  TO  COMPACTS 

Several  bills  were  enacted  Into  law  which 
would  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  in- 
terstate compacts  between  States  relative 
to  construction  and  operation  of  bridges 
and  other  structures.  Most  noteworthy  of 
these  were  four  supplemental  compacts  be- 
tween New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  grant- 
ing authority  to  construct  a  bridge  across 
the  Delaware  River  connecting  the  turnpikes 
of  the  two  States;  permit  acquisition  of  the 
Tacony-Palmyra  Bridge  or  construction  of 
new  bridge  and  combining  various  bridges 
for  financing  purposes;  construction  of  a 
bridge  or  tunnel  between  Philadelphia  and 
Camden,  and  establishing  the  Delaware  River 
Port  Authority  for  construction  of  bridges, 
tunnels,  and  port  facilities. 

NOMINATIONS 

Two  nominations  were  reported  by  the 
committee  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 


Kansas  Leads  Again 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

KON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  K.*NSA3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Selective  Service  Board  recently  has 
confirmed  a  fact  which  I  have  long 
known  to  be  true.  The  State  of  Kansas 
is  not  only  the  geographical  center  of 
the  United  States ;  It  is  the  health  center 
as  well.  All  Kansans  are  justly  proud 
again  because,  among  all  States  of  the 
Union,  Kansas  has  the  lowest  ratio  of 
draft  rejections.  The  figure  for  this 
State  is  but  20.6  percent.  The  ratio 
soars  In  other  States,  to  a  high  of  63.2. 
The  Sunflower  State  long  has  led  the 
Nation  in  production  of  wheat,  our  most 
important  food  crop.  Now  it  is  also  the 
acknowledged  leader  in  the  most  vital 
crop  of  all — the  youth  of  America. 

These  figures  prompted  the  Lawrence 
(Kans. )  Journal-World  to  call  attention 
to  important  factors  involved  in  the 
equation  which  produced  this  result, 
thus: 


The  young  people  often  have  been  referred 
to  as  the  best  crop  of  Kansas  tmd  the  Army 
figures  confirm  that  estimate. 

The  fitness  of  Kansas  youth  for  military 
service  Is  not  the  only  significance  to  be 
found  in  the  draft  figures.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  the  young  people  of  Kansas 
are  also  better  fitted  for  peaceful  pursuits, 
for  the  pressures  and  stresses  of  life  in  gen- 
eral, than  those  in  other  States.  And  it 
Is  desirable  that  as  many  of  them  as  possi- 
ble be  given  the  opportunity  to  serve  their 
time  in  peaceful  ways. 

That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  Kansas 
has  a  direct  stake  and  a  big  one  in  de- 
terniinations  of  both  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  the  Nation.  The  best  Investment, 
the  best  product  of  the  State  Is  affected  by 
decisions  on  the  national  level. 

Leadership  in  this  highly  important 
national  particular  may  be  ascribed 
largely  to  healthful  living  conditions 
which  obtain  in  Kansas.  I  think  that 
healthful  living  habits  play  a  most  im- 
portant part  also.  Our  heritage  of  a 
strong  pioneer  spirit  and  clean  living, 
plus  a  good,  old-fashioned,  hard  work- 
ing, early-to-bed-and-early-to-rise  phi- 
losophy, are  paying  dividends  once  more 
not  only  for  the  State  of  Kansas  but  for 
the  entire  country. 


Edge  Moor  Iron  Works  Tax  Case 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  WILLIAMS 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WTT.T.TAMS.  Mr  President,  on 
July  2,  1952,  I  discussed  in  the  United 
States  Senate  the  compromised  tax  case 
of  the  Edge  Moor  Iron  Works,  along  with 
49  other  cases. 

On  that  date,  I  stat<HJ  thp*,  the  Edge 
Moor  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  had  on  January 
15,  1951,  compromised  a  $947,266.83  tax 
obligation  for  $;500,000. 

In  that  statement,  I  quoted  from  % 
Treasury  report  which  listed  W.  B. 
Beamish,  of  New  Rochelle.  N.  Y.,  as  the 
owner  during  the  period  in  which  the  tax 
obligation  was  incurred,  namely,  1943- 
45. 

Since  that  time,  a  question  has  been 
raised  as  to  certiiin  details  of  this  case 
and  in  compliance  with  the  requests  of 
interested  parties,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Ap- 
pendix in  the  Record  and  include  a  sum- 
mary of  this  case  as  prepared  from  re- 
ports submitted  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Edge  Moor  Iron  WoaKS,  Inc.,  Edcx  Moor,  Dsl. 

1943  tax  plus  penalty  and  inter-       ..j       i 
est    (after    carry  back    loss    of 
1949)' »67,  605.  83 

1945  tax  plus  penalty  and  inter- 
est » 879,  660.  98 

Total 947,266.83 

•Assessed   1948-40. 

'Assessed  Augxist  1946-October  1948. 

This  tax  obligation  of  $947,266.83  was  set- 
tled on  January  IB.  1B51,  by  compromlM 
figreement  for  f300,i)QQ,  payable  as  follows  i 


Thlrty-flTe  thousand  dollars  In  cash,  on 
deposit  with  the  collector.  $15,000  payable 
within  10  days  after  the  date  of  notice  ct 
acceptance  of  the  offer,  and  10  installment 
payments  of  $25,000  each,  the  first  of  such 
Installments  to  be  paid  on  a  date  certain 
6  months  after  the  date  of  notice  of  accept- 
ance of  the  offer  and  9  further  Installments 
to  be  paid  on  successive  dates  certain  at 
Intervals  of  6  months  thereafter;  the  entire 
sum  of  $300,000  to  be  paid  not  later  than  5 
years  after  the  date  of  notice  of  acceptance 
of  the  offer.  The  offer,  on  Form  666C  ( 1946) 
contains  the  waiver  of  refunds  and  other 
provisions  of  such  form  and.  further,  agrees 
to  reduction  of  the  basis  of  depreciable  as- 
sets, applicable  after  December  31,  1949. 
for  all  Federal  Income  tax  purpoees. 

SmCMART 

In  1936  a  group  of  Canadian  Investors 
formed  the  Instant  company  to  take  over 
the  assets,  only,  of  the  old  company. 

Mr.  B.  D.  Beamish  is  listed  In  Who's  Who 
In  America,  1948-49  as  having  been  txjrn  In 
Quebec.  Canada,  in  1907.  but  having  come  to 
the  United  States  about  1936.  starting  busi- 
ness and  becoming  a  nattu-allzed  citizen.  H« 
Is  listed  as  having  served  as  pesldent  of 
Edge  Moor  Iron  Works.  Inc.,  from  October 
1942  to  March  1946. 

On  July  19.  1945,  the  stockholders  of  the 
company  were: 


Name 

Common 

Preferred 

Percy  R.  Osrdlner ... 

7.  .WO 
(kOOO 
4.700 
15.000 
2,  MM) 

1,000 

Thomas  J.  Dillon 

1.700 

Oardiner.  Wardrip  A  Co 

Vnitod  Ste*l  Corp..  Ltd 

Gravan  Invectmeots,  Ltd 

400 

seo 

Tout  ontsUndinc  ihares. . 
Par  value  p«r  share 

HOOO 
$5 

tiflt 

The  directors  of  the  corporation 
T.  J.  DUlon.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  P.  R.  Gardiner, 
Toronto,  Canada:  F.  R.  Graham.  Montieal. 
Canada;  D.  H.  McDougall.  Montreal,  Canada; 
S.  A.  Hayden.  Toronto,  Canada;  B.  D. 
Beamish.  Hockessln.  Del. 

It  appears  from  the  minutes  of  a  special 
meeting  of  the  board  of  directors  on  July  30, 
1945.  however,  that  the  common  stock  wa« 
held  by  one  shareholder,  who.  from  the  fol- 
lowing wording,  must  be  presumed  to  be 
Mr.  B.  D.  Beamish: 

"The  chairman  stated  that  the  meeting 
had  been  called  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  the  corporation's  accepting  an  offer  of  hla 
to  sell  to  the  corporation  42,125  shares  of  Ita 
common  stock  at  a  price  of  $8  per  share. 
The  chairman  produced  a  letter  embodying 
his  offer  to  the  corporation  and  submitted 
the  offer  to  the  board.  The  chairman  stated 
that  the  comptroller  of  the  corporation  had 
prepared  full  balance  sheets  and  earnings 
estimates  as  of  July  28.  1945.  and  the  state- 
ments were  submitted  to  the  board.  The 
chairman  then  stated  that  he  would  not 
enter  Into  the  discussion  of  the  advisability 
of  the  corporation's  purchase,  but  would  sub- 
mit the  question  for  the  dlsctisslon  of  the 
remaining  directors,  whereupon,  after  full 
consideration  and  discussion,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  those  present,  the  chairman  not  voting: 

"Whereas  a  stockholder  of  this  corpora- 
tion has  offered  to  sell  42.125  shares  of  his 
common  stock  of  this  corporation  to  the 
corporation  at  a  price  of  $8  per  share,  or  a 
total  consideration  of  $337.C00  •  •  •: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  board  of  directors  of 
Edge  Moor  Iron  Works,  Inc.,  on  behalf  of 
the  corporation,  does  now  and  It  hereby  ac- 
cepts the  offer  of  Its  principal  stockholder  to 
sell  to  It  42,125  shares  of  the  common  stock 
of  this  corjKjratlon  at  a  price  of  $8  per  share." 

Among  the  directors  signing  the  foregoing 
was  B.  D.  Beamish,  listed  as  president  and 
chairman. 
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There  is  nothing  to  show  that  the  preferred 
$tock  changed  hands  between  July  19  and 
July  30.  but  it  is  evident  that  the  common 
stock  was  sold  to  BeamUh  between  those 
dates,  he  In  turn,  to  sell  the  majority  of  the 
stock  to  the  corporation  to  obtain  the  money 
to  pay  off  the  former  stockholders.  The 
S.875  shares  remaining  were  subsequently 
•old  to  the  present  sole  shareholders  under 
the  above-listed  option  agreement. 

On  August  3,  1945,  there  appeared  a  cer- 
tificate of  redemption  of  preferred  stock  as 
of  July  31,  1945. 

On  July  31,  1945,  two  checks  were  drawn 
totaling  $820,000  to  the  order  of  B.  D.  Beam- 
ish In  payment  for  the  redemption  of  the 
preferred  stock  and  the  purchase  of  42,125 
shares  of  common  stock  at  $8  per  share. 

An  option  was  Issued  to  the  present  com- 
mon stockholders,  Condenser  Service  &  Engi- 
neering Co.,  Inc.,  by  B.  D.  Beamish  for  the 
purchase  of  the  remaining  outstanding  com- 
mon shares  issued  in  the  latter's  name,  said 
option  bearing  date  of  January  21,  1946. 
Negotiations  terminated  In  the  purchase  of 
the  shares  as  of  March  6.  1946,  a  tentative 
agreement  having  been  reached  In  February. 

On  page  9  of  the  rejection  memorandum 
of  June  24,  1948,  the  following  notation 
appears: 

"Th»  obvious  reason  for  proponent's  pres- 
ent lack  of  liquid  capital  Is  primarily  the 
distributions  In  1946  ( 1.  e.  $820,000  to  Bernard 
D.  BeamUh  on  July  31.  1945).  If  the  prop- 
erty represented  by  the  stock  had  been  ac- 
quired for  $120,000  (sic.  $135,000)  free  and 
clear  of  tax  liability,  it  would  api>ear  to  have 
been  a  bargain  of  an  exceptional  kind.  It 
appears  •  •  •  probable  that  the  present 
owners  entered  Into  an  engagement  to  as- 
sume the  194;<  liabilities  •  •  •  and  that 
this  Circumstance  was  a  factor  In  determin- 
ing the  otherwise  inadequate  consideration 
for  the  stock. 

"In  brief  .  the  present  financial  stringency 
may  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the  with- 
drawal from  tbe  business  of  $160,000  derived 
from  sale  of  New  Castle  defense  plant 
(used  to  reduce  the  mortgage  •  •  •)  and 
sums  drawn  by  the  former  owner,  derived 
partly  from  •  •  •  contracts  with  the 
United  States  Navy  and  the  balance  from 
unpaid  Federa    taxes." 

The  question  of  the  ethics  of  such  dis- 
tribution and  redistribution  of  the  propo- 
nent's liquid  assets  and  disposal  of  the  re- 
maining outst-inding  shares  of  the  propo- 
nent's   capital    stock,   to   clear    the   former 


stockholders  of  responsibility  for  the  large 
Federal  tax  liability  then  accruing,  has  a 
natural  tendency  to  color  consideration  of 
the  matter  of  the  offer  in  compromise. 

As  the  supplement  appears  to  disclose, 
the  stockholders,  past  and  present,  acted 
within  their  legal  rights  and,  no  matter 
how  unpleasant  the  prospect  of  losing  the 
large  original  1945  tax  liability  may  be, 
the  Government  appears  to  have  no  recourse 
with  respect  to  what  was  done  and  is  con- 
fronted merely  with  the  problem  of  collec- 
tion. 

The  Government  is  in  the  position  of  being 
left  to  salvage  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
proponent's  Indebtedness. 

Before  leaving  this  phase,  It  is  pointed 
out  that  less  than  2  percent  of  the  original 
1946  liability  has  ever  been  paid,  although 
large  sums  were  paid  by  the  United  States 
Navy  to  the  proponent  during  tbe  years 
1946  and  1947. 


Impact  of  Federal   Reyenne  Collections 
Now  25  Times  as  Heavy  as  in  1932 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  Nrw  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5, 1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  had  so  many  inquiries  with  refer- 
ence to  the  tax  burden  increases  by  years 
that  I  have  caused  to  be  prepared  a  table 
which  furnishes  the  information  re- 
quested. Under  leave  to  extend  hereto- 
fore granted,  I  am  inserting  the  table  as 
part  of  my  remarks: 

Impact    or    Federal    RxvENtnc    Collections 
Now  25  Times  as  Heavy  as  in  1932 

A  study  of  Federal  revenue  collections  from 
1932  through  1962  reveals  that  the  Impact  on 
the  American  family  of  4  persons  is  approxi- 
mately 25  times  as  great  as  it  was  In  the  fiscal 
year  1932.  For  fiscal  1953.  if  collections  reach 
the  Treasury  Department's  estimate,  the  Im- 
pact win  be  even  higher  as  shown  by  the 
table  following: 


•  ,*  ■ 

Fiscal  year 

Ml-dyear 

population 

Total  Federal 
receipts 

Average 

impact 

family 

of  4 

lasj „ 

124.R4a4n 

las.tt'i.riso 

12g.821S29 

isassaooo 

131.054,000 
133,  OflO,  000 
133.  77Z  000 
1.13.  WiTs  000 
13i  .Vi2.  000 
13Z01».000 
13«,  8W,  000 
143,414.000 
146,11.1,000 
148,  aV).  000 
151,30a000 

154.122.000 

i.v5,eozooo 
i«7.ooaooo 

$a  005,  725.  437 

4.115,»5fi.fil5 

6,  028,  840.  2i7 

6,854.601.227 

6,154.823,  62fi 

6,378,  12i  670 

7.607,211,852 

12.7»9,Wil,621 

22,  281,  fAi  709 

44.148.926.968 

46.  456,  ,V)4.  580 

43,  037.  798, 808 

43.  2S8,  833, 180 

44.  745.  642. 077 
38,245,6fi7,810 
37,  044.  733.  557 

48,141604,  .'02 
6Z  128,606,.'!  79 
7a  998.  000.  000 

$64.  2 

IBM -- 

128.57 

1987..    -        - 

156  00 

1«8«... 
IMO    _ 



180.00 
158.00 

166.00 

IWl.       ..... ~ 

I»«.     . 

1944    "!"!rm""r""i""iiii"iri.rm"irr"rr.r""~"ri 

230.00 

383.00 

669.00 

1,364.00 

IMS. .• 

1,407.00 

19M - 

1,334.00 

194R    '"i*~i""ii-"ii""iiniiii— ...~  I H-H V  n.i. 

1.208.00 
1,168.00 

1MB . .. -~ . . 

1,031.00 

nAXT  or  KORKAX  POUCK  ACTION 

i«si    - 

999.00 
1.250.00 

lflS2... 

lasa  (e 

1, 589  00 

stimated) 

1,  813. 00 

The  Bureau  cf  the  Budget  eatimates  that 

Federal  revenues  In  fiscal  1953  wiU  be  raised 

from  the  foUow.ng  sources:  _ 

Percent 

Direct  taxes  on  individuals 43 

Direct  taxes  on  <;orporatlons 39 

Excise  taxes  on  consumer  goods,  etc .  14 

Customs  and  other  receipts ——,„,-  4 

Total 100 

XCVm— App. 298 


Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was  elected  the 
first  time  on  his  promise  to  reduce  the  cost 
of  Government.  He  frequently  said:  "Taxes 
are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors 
because  they  are  a  burden  on  production 
and  are  paid  through  production." 

How  much  more  can  we  sweat  for  the  eco- 
nomic internationalista? 


^/fhen  the  Army  Was  Smeared 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  P.  CAIN 

OF    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CAIN.  Mr.  President,  seldom  In 
our  history  has  any  event  been  more 
badly  misrepresented  than  the  so-called 
Washington  bonus  march  of  1932.  The 
left-wing  press,  the  Communist  sympa- 
thizers, and  the  extremists  in  the  pres- 
ent administration  have  twisted  the 
events  of  that  day  in  an  effort  to  dis- 
credit the  United  States  Army  and  the 
then  Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Since  these  events  are  now  be- 
ing used  for  political  purposes  again,  it 
it  important  that  the  real  facts  be 
brought  out  and  made  known  to  every- 
one. 

The  February  1952  issue  of  the  Com- 
bat Forces  Journal  contains  such  a  fac- 
tual, documented  report.  The  Journal 
Is  the  official  publication  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army,  an 
organization  of  undoubted  integrity. 
The  honorary  president  of  the  organ- 
ization is  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
the  article  entitled  "When  the  Army 
Was  Smeared." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
When  the  Army  Was   Smeaked — the  Com- 

mttnists  tltened  the  bontjs  march  of  1932 

Into  a  Vicious  Slander  of  the  Army 
(MaJ.  Gen.  H.  W.  Blakeley) 

"Recent  confessions  of  John  Pace  and 
other  former  Communists  have  explained 
how  half  a  dozen  concealed  Communist  lead- 
ers were  able  to  manipulate  the  confused 
veterans  into  violence,"  says  W.  L.  White 
writing  of  the  bonus  riots  of  1932  in  an 
article,  condensed  from  the  Freeman,  In  the 
December  1951  Reader's  Digest.  "Their  story 
cleanses  several  farstghted  American  leaders 
of  a  vicious  smear,  which  was  no  less  a  Com- 
munist objective  than  the  bloodshed  " 

The  Army  has  been  the  chief  victim  of 
this  smear  to  which  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  have  been  continuing  contribu- 
tors. 

When  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  was  riding 
down  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  day  of 
the  1951  Washington  celebration  in  his 
honor,  he  may  well  have  remembered  another 
day,  nearly  20  years  before,  when  he  was 
greeted  less  enthusiastically  on  the  same 
avenue.  He  may  have  remembered,  too,  some 
of  the  abusive  terms  applied  to  him  In  print 
during  the  hot  summer  days  of  1932,  but 
the  old  soldier  naight  have  been  a  little 
startled  If  he  had  known  that,  even  as  he 
was  being  greeted  as  a  national  hero,  letters 
to  the  editor  were  going  into  the  malls  call- 
ing him  "the  MacArthur  whose  mercenaries 
killed  defenseless  citizens  In  cold  blood" 
and  charging  him  with  shooting  fellow- 
veterans  Just  as  similar  letters  had  assailed 
him.  and  the  Army,  In  1932. 

He  was  Chief  of  Staff  then,  and  already  a 
national  figure.  The  fantastic  cast  of  char- 
acters for  the  bonus  disorders  included  no 
other  names  well  known  at  the  time,  but 
among  them  were  Gen.  George  8.  Patton, 
then  a  major,  Capt.  Lucian  Truscott,  who  was 
to  be  a  lieutenant  general  and  commander 
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of  Fifth  Army  before  World  War  n  was  over; 
and  MaJ.  Alexander  D.  Surles.  destined  to  be 
the  Army's  Chief  of  Information  during  most 
o'  the  war.  These  three  were  on  duty  with 
the  Third  Cavalry  at  Fort  Myer.  across  the 
Potomac  from  Washington.  In  Washington, 
assigned  to  the  General  Staff,  was  a  major 
named  Elsenhower,  and  on  deteiched  service 
as  head  of  the  park;  police  was  Capt.  Doyle 
Hlckey.  now  a  lieutenant  general,  who  was 
to  lie  MacArthur's  chief  of  staff  when  the 
latter's  relief  orders  arrived  In  Tokyo. 

At  noon  on  July  28,  1932,  there  was  little 
Indication  that  all  these  oCQcers  would,  by 
dark,  be  engaged  In  the  duty  which  the 
Army  dislikes  above  all  others — suppression 
of  a  domestic  disturbance.  And  over  the 
yeai'S,  General  MacArthur  and  all  concerned 
have  been  accused  of  shooting  and  beating 
hungry  veterans.  Even  BIrs.  Roosevelt  in  her 
autobiography.  This  I  Remember,  wrote,  "I 
shall  never  fwget  my  feeling  of  horror  when 
I  realized  that  the  Army  had  actually  been 
ordered  to  Are  on  the  veterans  •  •  •  Mr. 
Hoover  was  a  Quaker,  and  General  MacAr- 
thur. his  Chief  of  Staff,  must  have  known 
how  many  veterans  would  resent  the  order 
and  never  forget  it;  he  must  have  known  the 
effect  it  would  have  on  public  opinion." 

When  this  statement  appeared  In  the  serial 
rerslcn  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  book  In  the  July 
1949  issue  of  McCall's,  the  Honorable  Patrick 
J.  Hurley,  who  had  been  Secretary  of  War 
at  the  time  ol  the  bonus  disturbances,  wrote 
the  editor  a  well  documented  letter  which 
proved  that  no  orders  "to  fire  on  the  veter- 
ans" had  been  given  b7  anyone.  Mrs.  Roose- 
velt made  the  comment  that  "I  am  glad  to 
have  an  authentic  account  published  and  X 
only  wonder  that  It  was  not  done  sooner." 
but  the  same  charg*  appeared  unchanged 
when  her  book  was  syndicated  in  various 
newspapers  In  January  of  1950. 

Di  the  same  month,  Time  referred  to  "the 
United  States  least  glorious  military  action, 
the  assault  on  the  bontu  marchers  at  Ana- 
costla,"  John  Gunther  In  his  recent  book. 
The  Riddle  of  MacArthur,  refers  to  "what 
seemed  an  outrageously  harsh  and  flowery 
display  of  force  against  a  hungry,  miserable 
group  of  fellow  citizens."  These  were  all 
mliy  words  compared  to  some  of  the  phrases 
used  In  letters  published  In  the  press  during 
the  heat  of  the  dispute  over  General  Mac- 
Arthur's  recall. 

Here  are  the  facts,  partly  from  personal 
knowledge,  partly  from  talks  with  partic- 
ipants, and  partly  from  ofBclal  records  and 
Secretary  Hurley  s  letter. 

Although  other  troops,  Including  one  bat- 
talion of  the  Twelfth  Infantry,  participated 
in  the  operation,  the  preparations  made  by 
the  Fort  Myer  elements  of  the  Third  Cavalry 
were  typical.  These  units  (the  remainder  of 
the  regiment  was  stationed  In  Vermont) 
were  at  greatly  reduced  strength,  but  both 
men  and  horses  were  superbly  trained.  Al- 
most every  sergeant  had  at  least  15  years' 
service,  and  few  of  the  privates  had  less  than 
S  years'  service.  The  officers  of  the  rank  of 
captain  and  above  were  all  World  War  I 
veterans.  The  lieutenants  were  selected  of- 
ficers, nearly  all  graduates  of  West  Point. 
Officer  schools  covering  both  the  legal  and 
tactical  aspects  of  riot  duty  were  conducted. 
Throughout,  the  emphasis  was  on  what  all 
the  officer  well  knew  to  be  true;  an  oflScer 
cannot  get  any  credit,  only  trouble,  out  of 
riot  duty:  he  must  be  sure  that  he  is  acting 
under  legally  proper  orders;  he  mxist  know 
exactly  what  his  mission  is;  he  must  never 
use  more  force  than  Is  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  mission;   he  must  never  bluff. 

The  troops  were  given  practical  exercises 
In  dispersing  crowds.  At  first,  the  dis- 
mounted men  of  the  artillery  battalion  sta- 
tion at  Myer.  waving  sheets  and  blankets, 
were  able  to  disrupt  the  advance  of  the  horse- 
men, but  after  a  few  days  the  horses  walked 
quietly  forward  into  groups  of  men  trying 
to  panic  them. 


When  the  bonus  marchers  first  started 
gathering  in  Washington  late  In  May,  many 
of  them  came  out  to  Fort  Myer,  and  visited 
around  the  barratks.  On  a  fellow-veteran 
basis  ("What  outfit  were  you  with?"  "Well, 
what  do  you  kno^',  my  regiment  was  right 
next  to  you  In  ths  Argonne")  they  got  so 
many  free  handou'^  from  mess  halls  that  It 
was  finally  necessity  to  bar  them  from  the 
barracks  area.  Irltlally,  the  relations  be- 
tween the  troops  ^nd  the  marchers  were  so 
good  as  to  cause  dome  concern  among  War 
Department  staff  officers  who,  unlike  the 
officers  on  duty  wl'-h  the  troops,  were  some- 
what doubtful  abDut  the  reliability  of  the 
troops  if  their  services  were  needed.  Actu- 
ally, no  disloyalty  ever  developed,  and  Com- 
munist statemenUi  that  'only  rookies  were 
used"  during  the  riots  and  that  "the  au- 
thorities were  afnild  to  use  the  old-timera 
and  vets"  were  pure  invention. 

When  Congress  appropriated  money  for 
the  return  of  the  veterans  to  their  homes, 
over  5.000  of  the  estimated  12,000  then  in 
Washington  left  the  city.  Leadership  to  a 
considerable  extent  passed  from  well-inten- 
tioned veterans  to  subversive  and  criminal 
elements,  and  the  number  remaining  grad- 
ually dwindled  to  somewhere  around  5.000. 
The  FBI  managed  to  fingerprint  over  4.C00 
of  the  marchers  and  nearly  25  jjcrcent  (1.069) 
had  police  records  although  only  829  of  these 
had  actually  been  convicted,  at  one  time  or 
another,  of  vlolathig  a  law. 

There  always  se«imed  to  be  money  for  gas- 
oline and  prlntlrg.  Even  after  the  riots 
were  over,  le&flete  were  distributed  through- 
out Fort  Myer  heixled  "Refuse  duty  against 
cur  people  I"  and  leflnltely  inciting  to  mu- 
tiny. 

A  doctor,  a  World  War  I  veteran  himself, 
who  went  to  the  veterans'  camps  to  try  to 
be  helpful  told  nie  ^ust  before  the  riots 
started  that  "7  out  of  10  of  those  men 
are  constitutional  psycopaths  or  worse.  If 
they  were  paid  a  bonus  most  of  them 
wouldn't  work  until  they  had  spent  It,  and 
If  you  got  them  a  Job  they  wouldn't  stick  to 
it  for  more  than  3  months." 

The  troops  at  Iklyer  gradually  got  fed  up 
with  the  situation.  It  meant  extra  hours  of 
training  in  riot  diity.  and  restriction  to  the 
post  after  duty  hours  and  on  week  ends. 
And  the  crude  appeals  to  mutiny  aroused  the 
soldiers'  resentment. 

In  July  there  we.-e  several  brushes  between 
the  police  and  bonus  marchers,  and  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  clear  some  of  the 
marchers  from  buildings  which  were  being 
rased  not  far  from  Capitol  Hill.  The  build- 
ings were  on  Government  land,  and  the  proj- 
ect was  Intended  to  give  employment  to 
many  who  were  out  of  work,  but  the  march- 
ers refused  to  move  out  of  the  area.  The 
police  then  attempted  to  make  the  marchers 
move. 

Secretary  Hurley  described  what  then  hap- 
pened in  these  words:  "Bonus  marchers 
hastened  to  the  area  from  outlying  camp* 
and  greatly  outnumbered  the  police  force. 
In  the  first  fray  the  police  were  repulsed. 
Having  been  reinforced  the  police  made  a 
second  attempt  to  clear  the  area.  Several 
policemen  were  severely  injured;  one  bonus 
marcher,  a  veteran,  was  killed,  and  another 
was  wounded  and  died  later.  In  all  67  per- 
sons were  seriously  Injured." 

The  President  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners (the  head  of  the  civil  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia)  then  made  an  oral 
request  for  troops,  and  followed  it  by  a  writ- 
ten statement  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  which  he  stated  that  it  would  ''be 
impossible  for  the  police  department  to 
maintain  law  and  order  except  by  the  free 
use  of  firearms." 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  police  had  lost 
control.  An  elderly  police  sergeant  told  me 
later :  "The  rioters  were  too  much  for  us.  If 
they  had  not  been  driven  out  of  Washington 


when  they  were,  they  would  have  looted  the 
shopping  district  that  night."  And  a  young 
policeman  said,  rather  indignantly.  Sure  we 
were  licked.  You  Army  people  act  aj.  if  you 
didn't  know  there  was  such  a  thing  as 
politics." 

The  President  finally  directed  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  use  troops.  The  Secretary  Issued 
this  order: 

Jxn-T  28.  1932—2:55  P    M. 
To  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur.  Chief  of  Staff, 
United  States  Army: 

The  President  has  Just  now  Informed  me 
that  the  civil  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  reported  to  him  that  it  is  un- 
able to  maintain  law  and  order  in  the  Dis- 
trict. 

You  will  have  United  States  troops  proceed 
Immediately  to  the  scene  of  disorder.  Coop- 
erate fully  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
police  force  which  is  now  in  charge.  Sur- 
round the  affected  area  and  clear  it  without 
delay. 

Turn  over  all  prisoners  to  the  civil  au- 
thorities. 

In  your  orders  insist  that  any  women  and 
chlldi-en  who  may  be  in  the  affected  area  be 
accorded  every  consideration  and  kindnen. 
Use  all  humanity  consistent  with  the  due 
execution  of  this  order.  ^ 

PSTSICK  J.  BoaLKT, 

Secretary  of  War. 

At  Fort  Myer.  the  morning  had  been  a 
routine  one.  The  artillery  battalion  bad 
been  released  some  time  before  to  go  to  Fort 
Hoyle.  Md..  to  assist  in  the  iisual  summer 
training  of  Reserve  components.  Headquar- 
ters. Sixteenth  Infantry  Brigade,  in  Wash- 
ington, passed  on  reports  of  the  rioting,  but. 
at  noontime,  apparently  tbougbt  the  pollca 
would  be  able  to  handle  the  situation. 
Shortly  thereafter,  however,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  Third  Cavalry  received  tele- 
phonic orders  to  move  his  troops  :o  the 
Ellipse,  Just  south  of  the  White  House. 

For  some  reason  the  colonel  of  the  Thlfd 
Cavalry  did  not  take  personal  command  Of 
his  troops.  The  machine-gun  troop  and 
the  headquarters  troop  were  attached  to  the 
Second  Squadron  (Troops  £  and  Pi.  com- 
manded by  Major  Surles.  This  left  Major 
Patton  out  In  the  cold,  as  he  was  regimental 
executive.  He  solved  the  problem  by  going 
along  anyway.  The  Third  Cavalry  records 
show  him  as  "attached."  militarily  a  very 
peculiar  arrangement,  as  he  was  senior  to 
Major  Surles.  This  situation  later  resulted 
in  some  unorthodox  but  typical  operations 
by  the  future  Third  Army  commander. 

The  cavalry  got  down  to  the  Elllps« 
promptly  but  wasnt  used  until  after  1800 
hours,  when  brigade  orders  to  clear  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue,  from  Sixth  Street  to  the 
Capitol,  were  received.  The  area  was  by  this 
time  a  fantastic  mixture  of  rioters,  specta- 
tors, shoppers,  streetcars,  baby  carrlajres,  po- 
lice. Infantry,  and  officers  from  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  in  civilian  clothes. 

The  rioters,  weU  supplied  with  tuicks  and 
hunks  of  concrete,  also  had  considerable 
shelter  in  the  partly  dIsmanUed  buildings. 
An  Infantry  squad  with  fixed  bayonets  quick- 
ly pushed  its  way  Into  the  building  where 
the  police  had  been  resisted  most  success- 
fully. Ignored  the  rioters  and  went  on  the 
double  up  the  stairs  to  the  roof.  They  then 
used  a  few  tear-gas  grenades  and  cleared 
the  building  with  little  trouble.  The  cavalry, 
operaUng  with  drawn  sabers,  largely  to  keep 
the  rioters  from  grabbing  at  bridles,  cleared 
the  avenue,  and  the  long  Job  of  pushing  the 
rioters  out  of  the  center  of  Washington  and 
across  the  Anacostla  River  began. 

Inltlany.  there  was  considerable  resistance 
and  the  troops  had  several  casualties  from 
rock  showers.  The  task  was  made  more  dlfll- 
ctilt  by  the  necessity  of  halting  before  ad- 
vancing to  give  time  for  Innocent  spectators 
to  get  out  of  the  way.  This,  tuifortunately, 
also  gave  the  rioters  time  to  reorganize  and 
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to  get  more  brUks,  and  also  time  to  try  to 
go  around  the  flanks  of  the  troops  and  in- 
filtrate with  the  general  public  back  toward 
Pennsylvania  Avimue. 

In  one  open  park,  a  cavalry  lieutenant 
halted  his  platoon,  called  a  warning  to  the 
crowd  to  disperse,  and  then  started  an  ad- 
vance at  a  walk  Everyone  ran  except  one 
nian  who  sauntered  slowly  away  edging  to- 
ward the  flank.  The  lieutenant  trotted  over 
to  him  and  encouraged  him  with  an  off-side 
forward  stroke  ^vlth  the  flat  of  his  saber. 
The  man  starteil  to  increase  his  pace  but 
looked  indignantly  over  his  shoulder  and 
protested:  "Damn  It.  lieutensnt,  I'm  a  ma- 
jor In  the  Signal  Corps."  It  was  tbat  kind 
of  an  affair. 

Major  Patton'd  exploits  of  the  afternoon 
are  already  too  surrounded  by  the  legends 
that  he  always  ?reated  to  make  p>osslble  a 
guaranteed  fac.ual  account.  An  expert 
horseman  and  swordsman,  he  apparently 
made  himself  Into  a  one-man  ta&k  force  to 
turn  back  rlote's  who  endeavored  to  slip 
around  the  flanks.  The  stories  of  his  snip- 
ping off  ears  w.thout  touching  any  other 
part  of  a  man's  xxly  can  be  disbelieved. 

Captain  Tniscott.  who  would  one  day  com- 
mand an  intemf.tional  army  of  hundreds  of 
tbovuands  of  m<!n  in  Italy,  moved  forward 
with  his  little  traop  of  3  officers  and  49  men 
Into  showers  of  l)rlcks.  In  Troop  F  the  only 
lieutenant  was  John  K.  Waters,  only  a  year 
out  of  West  Point,  where  he  had  been  cadet 
flrst  captain.  He  was  soon  to  be  Patton's 
son-in-law.  and  later  to  be  a  prisoner  of  war. 
and  wounded  Ic  a  German  prison  camp  10 
days  before  he  was  liberated.  He  Is  now  a 
colonel  and  commandant  of  cadets  at  the 
United  States  M  lltary  Academy. 

General  MacA.'thur,  who  could  well  have 
left  the  execution  of  the  Secretary's  order  to 
the  commander  of  the  Sixteenth  Brigade  or 
to  the  Third  Oirpe  Area  commander  if  It 
became  iiecessai^  to  call  In  more  troops. 
elected  to  get  into  uniform  and  personally 
supervise  what  he  knew  was  an  unpleasant 
and  politically  dangerous  job.  Major  Eisen- 
hower accompanied  him,  but  other  officers 
who  particlpate<t  do  not  remember  any  in- 
cidents involving  the  future  supreme  com- 
mander. One  commented,  "Most  of  us 
wouldn't  have  k;iown  him  if  we'd  seen  him." 

Aside  from  the  strain  on  discipline  and 
tempers  lmpose<t  by  the  situation  and  the 
hot  weather,  the  troops  had  been  up  and 
active  since  revisille  on  the  day  of  the  riot 
and  did  not  return  to  their  posts  until  1800 
hours  on  the  following  day.  But  discipline 
held.  In  spite  of  abuse  and  physical  attacks, 
no  shot  was  fire!  by  any  soldier. 

General  MacArthur's  own  comment  on  the 
conduct  of  the  tix>opa  was  based  on  first-hand 
observation.  Hr>  said  in  a  report  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  War:  'The  mission  given  them  had 
been  performed  loyally  and  efficiently  and 
in  accordance  with  your  personal  Injunction 
to  'use  all  humanity  consistent  with  the  due 
execution  of  th:s  order.'  They  had  neither 
suffered  nor  Ir.fllcted  a  serious  casualty. 
They  had  not  flred  a  shot,  and  had  actually 
employed  no  more  dangerous  weapons  than 
harmless  tear-gis  bombs.  Even  these  were 
not  used  In  htsvy  concentrations  nor  for 
periods  of  more  than  a  few  minutes  each. 
Any  contention  that  injviry  to  individuals 
was  caused  by  them  Is  entirely  without 
foundation." 

In  siunmary: 

1.  A  large  eloment  of  Communists  and 
criminals,  some  not  even  veterans,  had  asso- 
ciated themselvi»  with  the  bonus  marchers. 

2.  The  situation  was  beyond  the  control 
of  the  police,  and  the  civilian  heads  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  had  asked  for  troops. 

3.  General  MacArthur  and  the  troops  acted 
under  comfwtent  orders  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  War. 

4.  General  MicArthur  associated  himself 
with   an    unpleasant   and   unpopular    duty 


when  he  could  easily  have  evaded  such  asso- 
ciation. 

6.  The  troops  were  well  trained  and  well 
disciplined,  and  less  than  700  were  used. 
They  did  not  use  unnecessary  force.  They 
did  not  fire  a  shot.  They  did  not  Inflict  a 
single  serious  casualty. 

Secretary  Hurley,  Interviewed  when  the 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  Washington,  was 
evidently  a  little  torn  between  satisfaction 
at  the  way  the  Job  had  been  done,  and  a 
realization  that  the  use  of  troopts  against 
civilians,  however  necessary,  can  never  be  a 
source  of  real  satisfaction  to  anyone.  He 
said:  "Mac  did  a  great  Job."  Then,  after  a 
pause,  he  added:  "But  I  must  not  make  any 
heroes  Just  now." 

The  next  day,  the  Washington  Post  said  In 
an  editorial:  "Fanatics  will  picture  this 
dramatic  evacuation  of  the  bonus  army  as 
a  brutal  attack  upon  helpless  men.  But  the 
people  of  Washington  who  witnessed  the  af- 
fair know  that  the  veterans  were  not  abtised 
and  force  was  used  only  when  absolutely 
necessary.  The  troops  prevented  fiu-ther 
bloodshed  and  possibly  serious  riots." 

Now,  nearly  20  years  later,  Mr.  White's 
Reader's  Digest  article  confirms  every  word 
of  that  paragraph.  The  Army  need  make  no 
apologies  for  Its  part  in  handling  a  situation 
Which  had  the  essence  of  revolution  In  It. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Army  can  take  pride  In 
the  discipline,  training,  and  good  Judgment 
shown  by  Its  officers  and  men  under  trying 
conditions. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  niE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "The  Immigration  Tight  Has 
Only  Begun,"  by  Oscar  Handlin,  from 
the  July  1952  issue  of  Commentary. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Immigration  Fight  Has  Only  Begun — 
Lessons  of  the  McCARaAN-WALTEB  Setback 

(By  Oscar  Handlin) 

The  passage  of  the  McCarran-Walter  bill 
has  frustrated  5  years  of  effort  to  reform  our 
immigration  laws.  At  this  writing,  the  news 
comes  that  President  Truman  has  vetoed  the 
bill,  and  it  is  difficult  to  predict  whether  or 
not  it  win  be  passed  over  his  veto.  But 
whether  the  measure  ever  becomes  law  or 
not.  it  represents  a  resounding  defeat  for  all 
those  who  have  toiled  to  bring  Into  con- 
formity with  present  needs  and  Ideals  the 
complex  code  by  which  we  regulate  the  ad- 
mission of  immigrants. 

That  this  code  demands  revision  is  almost 
beyond  argument.  The  considerations  in 
favor  of  a  total  overhauling  of  these  regula- 
tions have  been  frequently  and  forcefully 
stated  (e.  g.,  see  Commentary.  January  1947). 
The  laws  under  which  we  now  operate  were 
enacted  30  years  ago  and  are  unrealistic  in 
terms  of  the  needs  of  1952.  Their  Intention 
was,  presumably,  to  give  the  United  States 
a  stable  flow  of  newcomers,  fixed  at  a  little 
over  150,000  a  year.  These  laws  have  never 
done  so.  Assigning  the  largest  number  of 
places  to  applicants  from  countries  like  Great 
Britain,  which  no  longer  produce  substan- 


tial numbers  of  emigrants,  and  limiting  the 
available  places  for  countries  like  Italy  whlcli 
do,  they  have  reduced  the  stream  to  a  negli- 
gible trickle.  In  recent  years  the  laws  have 
prevented  us  from  making  useful  additions 
to  our  manpower;  the  shortages  of  the  early 
postwar  years  might  certainly  have  been 
alleviated  under  a  more  fiexlble  policy.  In 
a  future  in  which  every  competent  demo- 
grapher predicts  for  use  a  declining  birth 
rate,  such  additions  may  become  more  and 
more  desirable,  if  not  actually  essential,  to 
our  national  survival. 

Most  Important,  the  present  system 
clashes  with  the  democratic  ideals  of  most 
Americans  today.  The  product  of  an  earlier 
troubled  postwar  period,  it  refiects  the  spirit 
of  isolationism  and  a  racist  xenophobia  that 
in  those  same  years  was  also  expressed 
through  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  in  the  re- 
jection of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  it  Is 
clearly  anachronistic  at  a  time  when  the 
United  States  strives  to  speak  for  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  against  totalitarianism. 
A  quota  system  setting  up  a  hierarchy  of  de- 
sirable and  undesirable  peoples  is  offensive 
to  our  allies  and  potential  allies  throughout 
the  world,  and  is  a  slur  upon  millions  of  our 
own  citizens. 

The  need  for  some  fundamental  change 
became  apparent  shortly  after  the  end  of 
the  war  in  1945.  As  immigration  resumed, 
even  at  the  low  levels  of  1946  and  1947,  It 
revealed  scores  of  Inconsistencies  and  mani- 
fest injustices,  altogether  apart  from  the 
major  defect  in  policy  represented  by  the 
system  of  national-origins  quotas  itself.  A 
long  series  of  hearings  before  the  iqaniigra- 
tion  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  evoked  reams  of  evidence,  and 
this  spring  the  Congress  was  offered  two  sets 
of  bills  dealing  with  the  immigration  prob- 
lem. 

In  accepting  the  proposals  of  Senator 
McCarran  and  Representative  V'alteh,  and 
rejecting  an  alternative  set  of  proposals  of- 
fered by  Senators  Lehman  and  Homfhrxt 
and  Congressman  Roosevelt,  the  Congress 
has  Indicated  that  it  does  not  wish  to  make 
any  departure  from  the  principles  of  the 
legislation  of  1924.  For  the  McCarran-Walter 
bill  is  one  of  the  worst  statutes  to  which  an 
American  Congress  ever  gave  its  approval. 
Far  from  correcting  the  Inadequacies  of  our 
immigration  code,  it  multiplies  them.  Not 
since  the  Allen  and  Sedition  Acts  of  1798 
has  an  act  of  Congress  come  so  close  to 
subverting  the  underlying  assumption  upon 
which  the  conception  of  citizenship  In  the 
United  States  rests:  the  assumption  that 
there  are  no  degrees  of  citizenship,  that  all 
Americans  are  completely  equal  In  rights 
whatever  their  place  of  birth. 

The  bill  perpetuates  all  but  one  of  the 
regrettable  features  of  the  old  system  and,  in 
addition.  Introduces  a  variety  of  new  ones. 

It  does  fortunately  make  available  quo- 
tas— albeit  small  ones — to  the  countries  of 
Asia,  and  thus  ends  one  of  the  worst  of  the 
old  invidious  discriminations.  But  the  re- 
gressions In  the  new  measure  more  than 
cancel  this  slight  gain.  Retaining  the  rigid 
national  quotas,  it  actually  raises  and  for- 
tifies the  racist  barriers.  It  thus  deprives 
the  Negroes  of  the  British  West  Indies  of 
the  right  to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual 
quotas  of  Great  Britain.  It  defines  as  Orien- 
tal persons  with  even  one  Asiatic  parent,  no 
matter  what  their  place  of  birth;  the  son 
of  a  Chinese  mother  and  an  English  father, 
born  a  British  citizen  in  Britain,  would  not 
be  free  to  enter  our  country  under  the  Brit- 
ish quota.  Professors,  ministers,  and  refu- 
gees from  religious  persecution  would  lose 
the  few  advantages  they  now  enjoy  in  seek- 
ing admission  to  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bin  curtails  severely  the  clvU  lib- 
erties of  Immigrants  and  resident  aliens. 
The  latter  would  be  compelled  to  register 
annually,  and  two  failures  to  do  so  would 
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b«  cause  for  summary  deportation.  Convic- 
tions for  crime,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  would 
bar  an  applicant  for  admission  to  this  coun- 
try; there  would  no  longer  be,  as  there  U 
now,  some  consideration  of  the  sturoundlng 
circumstances  of  the  crime — when  It  oc- 
curred, whether  It  Involved  moral  txirpi- 
tude.  the  nature  of  the  convicting  tribunal, 
or  whether  it  would  be  considered  a  crime 
In  the  United  States.  Resistance  to  Miis- 
sollni  in  1624  or  the  Czech  Government  la 
1948  might  conceivably  be  grounds  for  ex- 
clusion. The  power  of  Immigration  and  con- 
sular ofEclals.  already  arbitrary,  would  be 
increased.  Most  disturbing,  the  McCarran- 
Waiter  bill  sets  up  a  class  of  conditional, 
or  second-class,  citizens:  under  its  provisions, 
our  naturalized  citizens  would  not  Imme- 
diately receive  rights  equal  to  those  of  the 
native  bom,  as  they  have  In  the  past,  but 
for  5  years  their  citizenship  would  remain 
probationary,  subject  to  revocation  lor  Com- 
munist afflllatlon. 

That  such  bitter  fruit  should  have  come 
forth  from  all  the  effort  expended  toward 
securing  the  revision  of  our  immigration 
laws  in  undoubtedly  discouraging.  Yet  it 
is  Important  to  understand  the  true  nature 
of  this  setback;  hysterical  reactions  to  It 
can  only  frustrate  the  \iltlmate  piirpose  of 
achieving  an  effective  democratic  policy  In 
this  field.  The  McCarran-Walter  bill  Is  not 
the  product  of  any  devious  reactionary  con- 
spiracy. Nor  does  it  indicate  any  widespread 
adherence  to  racist  doctrines  among  the 
American  people.  Its  motives  and  causes  he 
rather  in  the  peculiarities  of  an  immediate 
political  situation,  in  the  persistence  of  cer- 
tain anachronistic  habits  of  thought,  and  In 
a  widespread  apathy  In  sectors  of  the  popula- 
tion that  otight  to  be  most  actively  concerned 
with  these  matters.  An  understanding  of 
these  elements  will  point  the  way  toward 
the  strategy  that  might  bring  about  at  last 
the  needed  long-term  reform  of  our  basic 
Immigration  legislation. 

Pat  McCarkan,  Senator  from  Nevada,  Il- 
lustrates  in   bis    own    person   the    vestigial 
fears  that  animated  many  who  voted  for  his 
proposals,  and  his  position  in  the  Senate  re- 
veals   the    peculiar    political    configuration 
within  which  the  meastire  was  considered. 
McCakran    is    not   Just   a   bitter   old   man 
resentful    of    the   changing   America    within 
which  he  lives.     He  is  the  symbol  of  a  fos- 
silized radicalism  Inadequate  in  its  own  day 
and  mischievously  incongruous  in  ours.     A 
desperate  quarrel  with  F.  D.  R.  drove  him  In 
1938  Into  the  camp  of  those  who  resist  all 
ch&nges  and  his  Catholic  sympathies  early 
made  him  an  admirer  of  Franco.     But   the 
roots  of  his  feelings  toward  immigrants  reach 
back  to  the  unrecognized  fears  of  his  early 
manhood  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century. 
As    a    young    man    in    Nevada,    McCASSAif 
was  moved  by  the  quasi -populist  ideas  that 
swept  through  the  Mountain  States  in  the 
years  before  the  First  World  War.    Like  many 
others  swayed   by  the  free-silver  argument, 
McCaasan  absorbed  a  profound  distrust  of 
all  that  was  International  and  a  hatred  of 
foreigners  that  was  one  of  the  byproducts  of 
the  silver  crusade.    Often  In  the  sentiments 
McCAaaAN    expresses    in    1952    we    hear    the 
overtones  of  the  shrill  arguments  of  Tom 
Watson  40  years  ago. 

McCarban  is,  furthermore,  the  eon  of  Im- 
migrants, and  a  Catholic  who  grew  to  ma- 
turity In  an  era  In  which  all  immigrants — 
and  particularly  Catholics — lived  under  an 
incessant  pressure  to  prove  their  loyalty. 
The  charge  of  un-Amerlcanism  McCaksak 
first  heard  directed  against  his  church  and 
against  his  parents'  people.  The  first  con- 
ception of  Americanism  he  learned  was  from 
the  lips  of  men  who  resented  the  right  of 
Immigrants  to  maintain  their  own  ways  of 
life  and  demanded  total  assimilation  as  the 
price  of  toleration.  The  venom  McCkmslah 
now  directs  against  the  aliens  was  generated 
by  the  hatred  of  foreigners  that  was  all  about 
him  In  his  youth  and  by  the  dim,  recalled 


fear  that  he  himself  might  be  counted 
among  them.  That  fear.  Joined  to  the  atavis- 
tic fear  of  some  international  conspiracy, 
accounts  for  the  iron  determination  which 
raised  this  old  man  from  a  sickbed  and 
brought  him  to  Washington  to  fight  tor  hla 
measure. 

McCaulak.  however.  Is  one  man,  and  has 
one  vote.  The  power  he  wields  comes  from 
his  position  in  the  Senate.  The  system  at 
seniority  has  brought  to  the  aging  Senator 
from  Nevada  the  chairmanship  of  the  criti- 
cal Judiciary  Committee,  a  position  that 
gives  him  a  determining  voice  in  the  deci- 
sions that  brings  bills  to  the  fk>or  of  the 
Senate.  To  the  power  derived  from  this 
official  situation,  McCarran  has  been  able  to 
Join  the  weight  of  influence  derived  from  his 
strategic  poUtlcal  role.  Responsible  only  to 
his  safe  little  constituency  in  Nevada,  he 
has  long  acted  the  free-wheeling  Independ- 
ent, disregarding  party  discipline  and  Presi- 
dential leadership  alike.  The  emerging  al- 
liance of  Dixlecrats  and  stalwart  Republi- 
cans has  enormously  magnified  the  impor- 
tance of  that  role;  McCajulan  may  well  be 
capable  of  drawing  from  those  groups  almost 
enough  votes  to  assure  passage  of  any  meas- 
xue  in  which  he  is  concerned.  And  in  the 
case  of  the  immigration  bill  he  was  able  to 
count  also  upon  support  from  the  racist 
anxieties  of  the  southerners  and  the  isola- 
tionist concerns  of  the  midwesternert. 

Whatever  other  powers  he  has  needed. 
Senator  McCarran  has  been  able  to  draw 
from  his  other  role  as  chairman  of  the  Inter- 
nal Security  ComnUttee.  That  committee 
has  thus  far  been  largely  preoccupied  with 
far  eastern  policy,  although  its  mandate  waa 
by  no  means  limited  to  that  area.  Operat- 
ing in  the  excited  atmosphere  generated  by 
reckless  charges  of  communism,  the  com- 
mittee has  aroused  more  fears  than  it  has 
stilled.  Its  inclination  to  call  almost  every 
kind  of  dissident  a  Communist,  coupled  with 
its  opponents'  Insistence  that  there  were  no 
Communist  conspirators  at  all,  has  stirred 
up  a  vast  sense  of  uneasiness,  and  few  public 
officials  would  lightly  incur  the  enmity  of 
the  chairman  of  this  committee.  Out  of  his 
own  fears  and  the  fears  of  others,  capitaliz- 
ing on  his  key  part  in  a  touchy  political  sit- 
uation, McCarran  assembled  the  forces  that 
brought  him  easy  victory  in  the  struggle  to 
determine  the  future  Immigration  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

It  would  be  deceptive  to  allow  the  analysis 
to  rest  there,  however.  The  supporters  of 
McCAsaAK's  Inunigratlon  policy  have  had 
their  way  through  effective  exploitation  of 
the  Senator's  own  position  and  of  the  new 
party  allnements.  But  those  who  seek  a  re- 
versal of  his  policy  would  be  sadly  mistaken 
to  put  their  own  faith  In  demagogy  and  po- 
litical maneuvering.  Even  were  such  means 
available — and  they  are  not — it  would  be 
tinfortunate  to  permit  the  case  for  reform  of 
the  inunigratlon  laws  to  rest  on  the  grounds 
of  political  expediency  and  partisan  deals. 
It  will  be  the  part  of  principle  as  well  as  of 
tactics  to  abjure  such  methods  altogether 
and  to  look  elsewhere  for  reform  In  our 
Immigration  legislation. 

If  we  cannot  beat  McCarrak  and  his  co- 
horts with  their  own  weapons,  we  can  do 
much  to  destroy  the  efficacy  of  those  weap- 
ons. These  maneuverings  have  succeeded 
because  they  have  taken  place  in  the  half 
light  of  public  Inattention.  To  understand 
how  this  could  happen  we  must  move  out- 
side the  realm  of  day-to-day  politics  and  ex- 
amine the  nM>re  basic  reasons  why  millions 
of  Americans  with  a  direct  personal  stake  In 
the  issue  paid  It  no  attention  whatsoever. 

The  shadows  of  the  bitter  debate  that  ac- 
companied the  enactment  of  the  inunigra- 
tlon laws  of  1919-24  stlU  hang  over  us. 
For  35  years,  the  long  eirgtunent  had  pro- 
ceeded acrimoniously  and  Intemperately. 
Then  it  was  over,  and  with  the  depression. 
the  New  Deal,  and  the  new  interests  of  social 
scientists,  there  was  an  inclination  to  let  It 


die  altogether.  For  the  past  90  years  only 
a  handful  of  scholars  have  touched  the  ques- 
tion at  all. 

The  result  Is  that  the  scientific  literature 
on  this  subject  is  still  dominated  by  con- 
ceptions set  forth  in  books  written  50  years 
ago;  and  most  of  thoee  books  came  from 
sociologists  who  aastnned  as  a  matter  of 
course  that  It  was  powlble  and  necrasory  to 
distinguish  among  the  races  of  Immlemnta 
that  clamored  for  admiselon  to  the  United 
States,  and  who  argued  that  immigrants 
brought  mge*  down  and  forced  native  labor 
into  unemployment,  and  that  they  Increased 
crime  and  created  slums.  Such  are  the  writ- 
ings that  still  occupy  the  shelves  of  our  li- 
braries, such  are  the  sources  to  which  refer- 
ence la  atlll  commonly  made — for  want  of  any 
better. 

It  was  significant  from  this  point  of  view 
to  observe  the  leftews  by  sodologlats  of  W. 
S.  Bernard's  Judicious  presentation  of  the 
problem  in  1950,  American  Immigration 
Policy — a  Reappraisal.  Boy  L.  Gsrls  of  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  for  in- 
stance, was  content  to  repeat  the  concluslans 
of  his  own  study.  Immigration  Restriction. 
of  a  quarter  century  earlier;  and  B.  P  Hutch- 
inson of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
shrugged  the  whole  question  off  aa  one  that 
was  safely  closed. 

Unfortunately,  few  among  \n  are  able  to 
recognize  the  nature  of  the  crrmmltmenta 
•we  have  allowed  to  be  made  for  us.  The 
liberalism  of  the  IJWO's,  which  regarded  all 
men  of  apparent  good  will  as  members  of 
the  same  camp,  encouraged  In  this  matter 
ai  in  others  a  tendency  to  disregard  mean- 
ingful distinctions.  A  particularly  ironic  ex- 
ample can  be  found  in  the  case  of  Henry 
Pratt  FalrchUd,  whose  widely  read  book.  Im- 
migration, which  was  published  in  1918,  did 
more  than  any  other  sin  vie  volume  to  poison 
the  minds  of  a  «?eneratiou  erf  Americans  on 
the  subject  of  ImmiKration.  As  late  as  1947 
Professor  Fairchlld  explicitly  stated  his  belief 
In  the  Ineradicable  blohjglcal  differences 
among  races  in  a  blindly  prejudiced  volume 
filled  with  attacka  upon  the  mitumties  (Race 
and  Nationality  as  Factors  in  American  Life) , 
Yet  Professor  Falrchild  has  acted  as  Jud(?e 
of  the  Saturday  Review's  Anlsfleld-WotX 
award,  given  annually  to  the  best  bock  in  the 
field  of  group  relaUons.  Such  a  choice  sim- 
ply poinu  to  the  general  ignorance  of  tb« 
nature  of  the  Issues  Involved  and  the  caaual- 
"««•  with  which  these  matters  are  now 
treated. 

More  general  evidence  of  disregard  for  the 
Importance  of  thU  question  may  be  found 
in  the  falliire  of  hberals,  even  at  the  height 
of  the  New  Deal  when  humamtarlan  senti- 
ments to  Congress  were  in  the  ascendant,  to 
secure  any  relaxation  of  the  laws  of  the 
1920'8.  Our  shocking  faUure  to  assist  ths 
refugeea  of  the  1930s  revealed  the  prevaUlnf 
point  of  view  with  particular  clarity. 

A  variety  of  elemenu  proljably  Joined  to 
crowd  this  problem  out  of  the  thcughu  of 
men  of  good  will  in  the  1930's.  The  fact  that 
such  liberals  as  E.  A.  Ross  and  John  R.  Com- 
mons had  once  served  in  the  forefront  of 
the  campaign  to  end  Immigration  must  have 
contributed  to  the  Indifference  of  their  fol- 
lowers to  the  question.  Again,  thou£;h  the 
liberals  of  the  New  Deal  era  did  not  of 
course  accept  the  racist  premises  of  their 
predecessors,  it  was  possible  In  the  19308  to 
defend  the  quota  policy  on  another  ground- 
the  necessity  of  barring  cultxirally  backward 
peoples  who  might  more  proflUbly  remain 
in  their  own  countries  to  prepare  for  the 
Inevitable  social  revolutions.  For  all  those 
who  had  lost  faith  to  the  expensive  capac- 
ities of  America,  who  talked  of  narrowing 
opportunities  and  closing  frontiers,  immi- 
gration may  have  seemed  outdated,  a  mean- 
togless  meliorism. 

More  generally,  it  seemed  futile  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  what  had  toevltably 
passed.  The  easier  course  was  to  treat  the 
matter  as  closed  and  to  refrain  from  rals- 
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Ing  tseues  of  ro  immediate  practical  con- 
sequences. A  liberal  was  above  all,  to  those 
days,  realistic.  It  was  not  likely,  after  all. 
that  a  flow  of  peoples  on  the  nineteenth 
century  scale  would  ever  again  become  a 
significant  part  of  American  life.  Why  waste 
energy  and  thought  on  our  cumbersome 
structure  of  immigration  laws? 

There  is  the  crux  of  the  matter.  McCas- 
SAN  will  not  long  occupy  his  present  place; 
the  political  crisis  which  gives  him  so  much 
of  his  power  will  be  resolved  after  a  longer 
or  shorter  Interval;  survivals  of  racist  atti- 
tudes will  gradually  wither  In  the  light  of 
exposure.  A  public  that  understood  its  own 
Interests  could  sweep  away  the  obstacles  to 
revision  of  these  laws  and  bring  them  into 
accord  with  our  national  Interests  and  Ideals. 
Our  central  problem  is  to  arouse  the  under- 
standing of  the  mass  of  Americans  to  the 
significance  of  the  problem. 

Why  are  these  laws  lmp>ortant?  As  I 
have  said,  it  is  never  again  likely  that  the 
United  States  will  welcome  to  Its  shores  a 
million  Immigrants  In  1  year  as  it  did 
six  times  between  1905  and  1914.  Even  were 
there  no  restrictive  sututes  at  all,  our  world 
would  not  be  one  of  free  movement;  the  high 
cost  of  transportation  alone  would  surely 
hold  down  migration.  If  we  wish  to  alter 
the  code  we  have,  it  is  not  to  restore  a  state 
of  affairs  now  past,  but  because  the  laws 
themselves  are  bad  and  fail  to  express  either 
the  attitudes  of  Americans  toward  the  world, 
or  their  conception  of  their  own  national 
Identity. 

The  laws  are  bad  because  they  rest  on  the 
racist  assumption  that  mankind  is  divided 
Into  fixed  breeds,  biologically  and  culturally 
separated  from  each  other,  and  because. 
Within  that  framework,  they  assume  that 
Americans  are  Anglo-Saxons  by  origin  and 
ought  to  remain  so.  To  all  other  peoples,  the 
laws  say  that  the  United  Stattes  ranks  them 
to  terms  of  their  racial  proximity  to  om* 
own  "superior"  stock;  and  upon  the  many. 
many  millions  of  Americans  not  descended 
from  the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  laws  cast  a  dis- 
tinct imputation  of  inferiority. 

More  recent  defenders  of  the  quota  sys- 
tem, unwilling  to  endorse  the  open  racism 
that  gave  It  birth,  have  urged  that  the  dif- 
ferentiations it  establishes  be  regarded  as 
cultural  rather  than  racial.  The  south  Ital- 
ian or  the  Syrian,  it  is  argued,  is  culturally 
less  capable  of  adjusting  to  American  life 
than  the  Englishman  or  the  German.  Alas 
for  uneasy  consciences — there  is  not  evidence 
to  supi>ort  that  contention.  We  have  had 
some  60  years  of  experience  with  the  immi- 
grants and  the  children  of  immigrants  from 
.aouthern  and  eastern  Europe  and  from  Asia, 
and  the  results  are  clear  for  anyone  who 
wishes  to  read  them:  allowed  to  settle  in 
peace,  every  variety  of  man  has  been  able 
to  make  a  place  for  himself  in  American  life, 
to  his  own  profit  and  to  the  enrichment  of 
the  society  that  has  accepted  him.  The 
dreaded  "riffraff"  of  1910 — Greeks,  Armeni- 
ans, Magyars.  Slovaks,  Polish  Jews — are  the 
respected  parents  of  resjiected  citizens  today. 
All  theory  aside,  these  human  beings  are  the 
decisive  proof  that  our  present  Immigration 
policy  must  be  changed. 

Thus  far,  we  have  been  excessively  cau- 
tious. Even  the  rejected  Lehman-Hum- 
phrey-Roosevelt bill,  though  far  superior  to 
the  McCarran -Waller  bill,  compromised  with 
the  quota  system,  seeking  merely  to  correct 
Its  more  obvious  abuses.  What  is  needed,  if 
we  are  to  dramatize  the  Issue  properly  and 
awaken  Americans  to  its  Importance,  is  a 
direct  frontal  attack  on  the  whole  concep- 
tion of  the  national  origins  quota. 

The  direction  the  attack  ought  to  take  Is 
clear:  Immigration  should  be  restricted  in 
terms  of  the  economic  and  social  needs  of 
the  Nation.  We  can  set  what  limits  we  like 
.  on  total  numbers  and  express  our  preferences 
In  terms  that  do  no  violence  to  American 
ideals.  Although  no  adequate  examination 
«  has  ever  been  made  of  the  possible  means 


of  selecting  potential  Immigrants,  it  is 
enough  to  point  to  the  fact  that  there  are 
alternatives  to  i,he  national  origins  quota. 
Preference  might  thus  be  given  to  certain 
professions  or  occupations  to  remedy  defi- 
ciencies, as  they  occur,  in  the  domestic  labor 
supply.  There  nUght  be  tests,  as  there  were 
even  before  1924,  of  literacy,  or  of  intel- 
ligence, or  of  liability  to  become  a  public 
charge.  Priority  could  be  given  to  applicants 
sponsored  by  friends  or  relatives  in  the 
United  States.  Or  there  might  simply  be 
waiting  lists,  as  there  are  now  for  individual 
countries,  with  admission,  in  a  sense,  reward- 
ing patience   and   determination. 

Any  one  of  these  alternatives  would  be 
superior  to  the  present  basis  of  selection. 
Certainly,  there  ought  to  be  no  place  In  our 
laws  for  the  racist  ranking  of  nationalities. 
The  Americans  of  the  nineteenth  century 
had  confidence  enough  In  their  own  society 
and  in  their  own  institutions  to  believe  any 
man  could  become  an  American.  More  than 
ever  do  we  now  need  to  reaffirm  that  faith. 

A  frontal  attack  upon  the  quota  system 
would  attract  the  active,  not  merely  formal 
support  of  substantial  groups  which  have  not 
yet  seen  the  sharp  relevance  to  their  own  po- 
sition of  this  legislation.  Upon  whom  do 
the  quotas  cast  the  slur  of  Inferiority?  Upon 
all  those  whose  grandfathers  would  not  have 
been  reckoned  fit,  under  these  laws,  for  ad- 
mission to  the  United  States.  Whose  grand- 
fathers? Along  with  Pat  McCarran  b  grand- 
father, the  grandfathers  of  millions  of  Poles 
and  Italians  and  Jews,  and  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  others  who,  by  their  contribu- 
tions to  American  life,  have  earned  the  right 
to  be  counted  the  equals  of  the  descendants 
of  the  Pilgrims.  If  the  issue  were  presented 
In  these  terms,  many  nwre  would  come  to 
see  a  meaning  to  it  that  Is  now  lacking  for 
them. 

We  have  been  so  often  threatened  with 
the  epithet  "hyphenated  American"  that  we 
tend  to  forget  that  the  descendants  of  Im- 
migrants have  a  right  to  be  heard  for  what 
they  are.  Largely  through  administrative 
and  Judicial  rulings  in  the  past  40  years, 
there  has  been  created  a  presumption  that 
Americans  have  no  direct  toterest  in  immi- 
gration: the  citizen  who  wishes  to  brtog 
over  a  relative  has  none  of  the  rights  of 
the  citizen  who  wishes  to  bring  over  a  bale 
of  wool,  and  it  has  come  to  be  reckoned 
Indecent,  If  not  disloyal,  for  an  Italian  Amer- 
ican to  express  concern  over  the  quota  of 
immigrants  from  Italy.  Only  those  may 
speak  who  do  so  as  lOO-percent  Americans. 

Yet  any  sober  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  our  past  and  of  the  structure  of  our 
society  exposes  the  falsity  of  this  view.  The 
Italian  American  has  the  right  to  be  heard 
on  these  matters  precisely  as  an  Italian 
American.  The  quotas  implicitly  pass  a 
Judgment  upon  his  own  place  in  the  United 
States.  Furthermore,  his  concern  as  a  per- 
son with  the  fate  of  his  relatives  in  Italy  is 
legitimate  and  deserves  respect.  Most  im- 
portant of  all.  he  stands  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  every  other  individual  who  voices  an 
opinion  on  the  subject.  There  are  no  100- 
percent  Americans,  totally  divorced  from 
the  ties  and  the  biases  of  their  antecedents, 
above  and  apart  from  the  groups  which  to- 
gether make  up  this  Nation.  In  a  society 
which  has  always  taken  pride  in  the  diversity 
of  its  population,  all  men  have  the  privi- 
lege of  influencing  the  determination  of 
Government  policy,  the  offspring  of  the  most 
recent  newcomers  no  less  than  the  descend- 
ants of  the  settlers  of  Jamestown. 

In  retrospect,  it  now  appears  that  the 
campaign  for  revision  of  our  Immigration 
legislation  has  b^en  overly  solicitous  of  the 
prejudices  of  those  who  wish  to  maintain 
the  status  quo.  Not  a  few  Congressmen 
would  have  weighed  their  votes  more  care- 
fully had  their  constituents  been  awakened 
to  their  own  personal  stake  In  the  outcome. 


As  it  was.  many  groups  failed  to  see  the 
relevance  of  the  McCarran -Walter  bill  to 
their  own  position;  while  the  responsible 
leadership  was  generally  alive  to  its  signifi- 
cance, their  followtog  was  not.  Some  Amer- 
ican Jews,  for  instance,  reckoned  that  there 
was  no  longer  any  large  body  of  their  Euro- 
pean coreligionists  seeking  emigration,  and 
that  those  who  were,  would  most  llk.ely  move 
in  the  direction  of  Israel;  American  policy 
seemed  therefore  not  to  affect  them.  Al- 
though the  National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People  objected  to  the 
McCarran  bill,  the  mass  of  Negroes  bad  no 
interest  in  the  matter,  some  under  the  de- 
lusive belief  that  more  liberal  immigration 
would  overstock  the  market  with  cheap  un- 
skilled labor. 

With  the  Issue  of  principle  not  clearly 
drawn,  still  other  groups  were  misled  by  the 
appearance  of  partial  gains  or  by  concern 
with  other  measures.  M.  Miisaoka  thus  spoke 
for  some  Japanese-Americans,  so  Impressed 
by  elimination  of  the  barrctd  Asiatic  zone  as 
to  overlook  all  the  unacceptable  feattires  of 
the  McCarran  bill.  The  sponsors  of  the 
Celler  bill,  among  them  several  Catholic 
organizations,  fell  Into  a  similar  error;  in 
the  hope  of  securing  the  admission  of  300,000 
European  refugees  to  the  next  3  years, 
they  were  inclined  to  minimize  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  McCarran  bill,  thinking  thus  to 
smooth  the  way  for  enactment  of  their  own 
proposal.  What  was  lacktog  was  the  clear 
assertion  of  the  overriding  principle  around 
which  all  these  groups  could  unite.  The 
principle  involved  their  equal  dignity,  their 
equal  share  In  the  heritage  of  America.  It  is 
the  principle  that  all  men,  being  brothers, 
are  equally  capable  of  being  Americans. 

The  recent  passage  of  the  McCarran- 
Walter  bill  need  be  no  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary set-back.  Indeed,  by  uncovering  dra- 
matically the  shortcomings  of  our  present 
laws,  it  may  actually  open  the  way  to  a 
significant  reformation.  This  chapter  has  at 
least  served  to  demonstrate  that  the  forces 
struggling  to  preserve  these  antiquated  laws 
are  so  thoroughly  out  of  step  with  life  In  the 
United  States  today  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  them.  Day  by  day 
and  throughout  the  world,  events  expose  the 
hollowness  of  the  pretentions  of  1924.  We 
need  only  keep  clearly  before  us  the  historic 
meaning  of  America  and  Americanism,  the 
richness  and  the  strength  that  spring  from 
our  diversities.  Then,  before  too  long,  a  clear 
appeal  on  the  basis  of  thoee  very  diversities 
can  evoke  the  protest  that  will  strike  from 
our  statute  books  the  laws  that  are  out  of 
keeping  with  our  place  in  tlie  free  world  and, 
above  all.  with  our  own  character  and 
aspirations. 
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Mr.  MURDOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
twice  shown  a  movie  film  on  Arizona  to 
members  of  my  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  a  beautiful  color 
film  with  sound  attachment,  portraying 
the  youngest  State's  marvelous  achieve- 
ments and  potentials.  This  film  was 
produced  by  Arizona's  great  Phelps- 
Dodge  Mining  Co.  under  the  slullful  pro- 
duction of  Dr.  Leopold.  Dr.  Leopold, 
recently  deceased,  filmed  many  notable 
productions  such  as  this  one  on  Arizona, 
but  none  has  been  so  popular  or  in  such 
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denumd  from  the  extensive  film  library 
Qi  the  department 

Dr.  Leopold  delighted  to  film  the  i>kiys^ 
leal  features  of  Western  States  as  sis- 
niflcant  edticaticmal  work.  He  told  me 
that  although  more  than  a  hundred 
copies  were  first  produced  of  this  nota- 
ble Ariaona  film  for  their  film  library 
service  distribution,  that  it  was  booked 
as  much  as  3  months  in  advance  and 
was  the  most  popular  film  for  which 
they  received  requests.  So  great  was 
the  demand  for  it  that  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  Co.  supplied  the  department  li- 
brary with  another  100  copies.  Let 
me  say  here,  however,  that  this  was 
not  an  advertising  film  for  Phelps- 
Dodge,  because  mily  a  simple  announce- 
ment card  of  the  company's  sponsor- 
ship  is  shown  at  the  beg^uung.  Nor 
can  it  be  said  to  be  an  advertising 
film  for  the  mining  industry,  because 
less  than  20  percent  of  this  portrayal  of 
Arizona  bears  direct  connection  with  the 
mining  industry.  It  shows  the  varied 
industries  of  our  new  State. 

I  wish  to  convey  thus  publicly  my  ap- 
preciation of  this  film  to  the  Phelps- 
Dodge  Mining  Co.  who  made  the  fine 
production  possible  and  announce  thus 
publicly — as  I  had  already  done  privately 
to  Dr.  Leopold — my  appreciation  of  his 
part  in  this  splendid  production. 

In  regard  to  this  film,  as  In  regard  to 
the  beautiful  Arizona  Highways  maga- 
'ztne.  when  colored  photography  is  ap- 
plied to  such  marvelous  scenery  a  high 
class  production  is  bound  to  result.  Ari- 
zona's appeal  is  largely  in  the  quality  of 
her  scenery  as  it  is  enhanced  by  able 
presentation,  but  scenery  Is  not  all  that 
Arizona  has  to  show.  Her  people  have 
accomplished  remarkable  things  In  keep- 
ing with  and  aided  by  the  natural  or 
God-given  qualities  of  this  area.  The 
courageous  spirit  of  her  pioneers  who 
ventured  in  the  name  of  private  enter- 
prise may  be  given  credit  for  much  of 
this  mar>-made  development.  Also  we 
must  remember  that  a  benign  govern- 
ment under  the  guidance  of  statesman- 
ship mu&t  be  given  proper  credit  for  that 
part  of  the  development  which  was  too 
great  and  too  expensive  for  private  in- 
dividuals or  corporations.  Having  had 
some  small  part  in  the  governmental 
part  of  this  development  during  the  past 
16  years,  and  being  now  chairman  of  the 
House  Interior  Committee — which  initi- 
ates practically  all  the  national  legisla- 
tion involved  tn  this  development  as  we 
know  it  and  as  pictured  in  this  film — I 
am  naturally  not  only  mterested  in  but 
proud  of  the  governmental  phases  of  such 
development. 

MTVTlfO 

It  Is  with  perdonaWe  pride  that  Ari- 
zona points  to  her  production  of  copper, 
because  our  State  produces  more  of  the 
red  metal  than  any  other  State  In  the 
Union.  Wtuic  I  have  been  a  Member  of 
Congress  I  have  taJien  many  opportuni- 
ties tQ  aid  our  copper  production.  Before 
the  recent  war  and  the  great  defense  pro- 
gram and  while  our  Nation  was  just  com- 
ing out  of  the  great  depression  of  the 
thirties,  the  fight  was  to  retain  the  4 
cents  per  pound  excise  duty  on  foreign 
copper.  Having  seen  the  great  copper 
camps   of   Arizona   become  practically 


ghost  towns  In  the  early  thirties,  with 
many  Inhabitants  on  relief,  the  Arizona 
Members  In  Congress  fought  to  retain 
the  4  cents  per  pound  duty  on  Imported 
c(9per  even  until  after  the  price  situa- 
tion changed  and  the  domestic  demands 
of  copper  became  far  greater  than  the 
American  prodtiction  of  copper  I  had  a 
hand  in  the  various  phases  of  this  fight. 

I  recall  almost  with  a  smile  the  suc- 
cessful blocking  effort  put  up  by  cer- 
tain Democratic  Congressmen,  under 
my  leadership,  in  the  Republican  Eight- 
ieth Congress,  when  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  sought  to  ram 
through  without  hearings  the  Patterson 
bin  designed  to  repeal  all  excise  duties 
on  copper.  Congressman  Pattirson.  of 
Connecticut,  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine. 
bat  I  could  not.  of  course,  go  along  with 
him  on  his  proposal  to  kiU  that  tariff, 
although  as  I  told  him  publicly,  I  cer- 
tainly wanted  his  fabricators  in  the 
Connecticut  Valley  to  make  all  of  those 
things  Involving  copper,  but  I  did  not 
want  Arizona's  copper  camps  to  nm  the 
risk  of  such  decline  as  they  had  in  the 
thirties.  Believe  it  or  not,  ttiree  west- 
ern Democratic  Congressmen  from  Ari- 
zona, Montana,  and  Utah.  In  the  face 
of  a  Republican  bill  in  a  Republican- 
controlled  committee  of  a  Republican 
Congress,  successfully  warded  off  P.\i- 
teilscn's  proposed  repeal  and  held  it 
down  to  a  mere  suspension  of  such  ex- 
cise duties  during  the  war  emergency. 

Earlier,  just  as  we  were  entering  the 
defease  program  preceding  the  Second 
World  War.  three  western  Congress- 
men— MuRDocK.  of  Arizona;  Scrugham. 
of  Nevada,  and  White,  of  Idaho — called 
Leon  Henderson  into  conference  while 
he  was  Price  Administrator  by  Execu- 
tive order  and  before  price-control  leg- 
islation had  been  enacted,  and  we  siot 
an  agreement  from  him  that  bettered 
the  case  for  copper,  lead,  and  rtnc.  and 
those  agreed-upon  terms  were  the  terms 
supported  by  later  legislation  and  made 
effective  by  regulation  during  World 
War  U. 

I  recall  many  times  during  my  years 
!n  the  House  working  with  and  at  the 
request  of  the  small-mine  operators  of 
Ariicna  in  our  efforts  to  better  the  con- 
ditions of  such  operators.  Just  recently 
I  defended,  against  the  harshest  criticism 
in  my  own  conunittee.  the  Oovernment 
loan  of  about  $100,000,000  to  develop 
the  new  and  one  of  the  largest  copjper 
companies  !n  Arizona,  the  San  Manuel 
at  Tiger,  when  it  was  severely  condemned 
or  at  least  criticized  by  Olatr  Ewcle,  of 
California,  and  others  of  Influence  on 
the  Interior  Committee.  However.  In 
defending  this  greatest  Government  loan 
to  a  mining  corporation  I  made  it  clear 
that  I  did  so  not  because  it  was  a  big 
Arizona  company  but  because  the  de- 
fense program  urgently  required  maxi- 
mum production  of  copper,  and  I  also 
made  it  clear  that  I  favored  support  for 
the  small  mine  operators  along  with  the 
big  operators  to  promote  a  stable  and 
constant  mining  production  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  great  emergency. 

jkOUcxTLTunx   Aifo   HoaTicri.ruBS  ' 

This  splendid  film  cm  Arizona  also  por- 
trays our  abundant  production  from  the 
soli.     Easterners   are   astounded   when 


they  see  ttie  row  crops  that  literally  cover 
the  face  of  our  valleys  with  carrots, 
melons,  head  lettuce,  and  other  vege- 
tables. Dull  figures  are  amazing  when 
we  read  that  thousands  of  carload  lots 
of  this  vegetable  prodiiction  are  shipped 
aimually  from  our  highly  productive  val- 
leys. Seeing  is  believing,  and  one  look  is 
better  than  a  thousand  figure*,  so  this 
film  tells  the  story  convincmgly.  The 
same  is  true  of  citrus  production.  It 
doesn't  Impress  one  adequately  to  read 
tiiat  so  many  nullicm  boxes  of  oranges 
and  grapefruit  are  shipped  axmuaily 
from  Arizona,  but  one  look  at  the  heav- 
ily laden  trees  as  shown  m  the  film 
makes  a  lasting  ImpressJon. 

Of  course,  none  of  this  agricultural 
production  would  be  possible  without 
water.  sikI  since  my  Interior  Committee 
has  jurisdiction  over  irrigation  and 
reclamation  I  must  say  that  the  increase 
and  improvement  of  our  water  supply 
has  always  been  nearest  my  heart  and 
the  matter  to  which  I  have  given  a  large 
part  of  my  attention.  Remarkable  de- 
velopment has  aiieady  occurred,  but  I 
believe  that  what  Arizona  now  lias  is  but 
an  earnest  of  what  she  will  have  in  fu- 
ture years.  I  have  definite  plans  as  well 
as  hopes  for  much  more  irrigation  in 
Arizona.  In  my  campaign  for  reelec- 
tion I  always  stress  the  point  that  my 
chairmanship  of  the  committee  dealing 
With  water  problems  gives  Arizona  a 
stake  m  my  committee  position 

The  unique  topography  of  Arizona 
makes  it  possible  to  go  m  a  short  time 
and  distance  Irom  the  land  of  the  date 
palm  to  the  land  of  the  great  pine  for- 
est. There  Is  a  monntain  diagonal  run- 
ning from  the  northwest  to  the  .south- 
east across  northern  central  Arizona  on 
which  is  the  greatest  stretch  of  yellow 
pine  m  our  country.  Although  lumber- 
ing has  been  earned  on  for  many  years 
with  great  sawmills  such  as  at  Flagstaff, 
parts  of  this  vast  area  have  r>ever  been 
touched.  I  want  to  assure  my  audience 
that  I  have  always  had  a  much  greater 
interest  in  Arizona's  great  national  for- 
ests than  merely-  a  summer  de.'vire  to 
camp  among  the  pines.  Several  tunes  I 
have  joined  with  other  western  Congress- 
men to  go  before  the  budget  authorities 
and  later  before  the  sppropriation  sub- 
committees asking  for  more  funds  for 
fire- fighting  equipment  to  minimize  for« 
est  fires  m  these  national  forests. 

Less  than  4  years  ago  I  took  both 
pride  and  plea-sure  In  supporting  the 
establishment  of  a  self-s\istaining  unit  of 
lumbering  at  Flagstaff,  and  later  I  de- 
fended this  new  Idea  agains:  the  attacks 
of  CLAia  KfGLS  of  northern  California 
who  doubted  the  value  of  such  an  organ- 
ization and  wished  to  oust  one  from  his 
di.<;trict.  At  the  request  of  prominent 
men  In  the  Valley  of  the  Sun.  men  who 
liave  no  personal  Interest  In  lumbering. 
I  have  requested  unds  to  carry  on  re- 
search work  such  as  has  long  been  car- 
ried on  at  Fort  Valley  west  of  Flagstaff 
and  have  encouraged  research  in  better 
forest  products. 

SCHOOL* 

In  this  film,  you  see  some  views  of  our 
modem  school  buildings.  As  a  new 
State,  Arizona  is  proud  of  its  fine  modem 
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school  buildings.  Even  before  the  recent 
war,  these  buildings  constituted  a  heavy 
pull  on  the  taxpayer,  but  bond  Issues 
have  been  voted  by  an  appreciative  citi- 
zenry. However,  the  Impact  of  war  has 
become  almost  an  intolerable  burden  on 
certain  school  districts,  especially  in  the 
valley  around  Phoenix.  War  plants  have 
brought  families  to  live  In  nontaxable 
government  housing  and  thus  the  schools 
have  been  crowded  with  children  beyond 
the  ability  of  certain  communities  to 
properly  house  In  proper  school  build- 
ings. Fortunately,  legislation  has  helped 
to  remedy  this.  The  Lanham  Act  was  a 
great  help,  and  Public  Law  815  further 
aided  the  schools  burdened  by  the  war 
impact. 

My  entire  office  force  of  former  school 
teachers  has  taken  a  lively  interest  in 
educational  problems.  At  my  request, 
Congressman  Cleveland  Bah-ky,  of  West 
Virginia,  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  EkJucatlon  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, brought  his  subcommittee  to 
Phoenix  late  in  1949  and  held  hearings 
relative  to  our  crowded  conditions. 
Many  of  the  school  districts  surround- 
ing Phoenix,  to  say  nothing  of  those  near 
Tucson  and  other  Arizona  cities,  called 
for  and  received  funds  for  building  con- 
struction to  supplement  bond  issues. 
These  schools  Include  Creighton,  Balsz, 
Isaac,  Madison,  and  Murphy.  These  dis- 
tricts adjoining  Phoenix  could  not  have 
had  their  present  buildings  had  it  not 
been  for  the  Federal  aid  made  possible  by 
this  building  program.  Besides  these 
districts,  there  were  others  In  Mesa. 
Tempe,  Tolleson,  Glendale,  and  olher 
communities  in  central  Arizona  alone. 
The  greatest  pleasure  that  I  personally 
have  had  in  my  legislative  work  has  been 
to  help  in  whatever  way  I  could  in  secur- 
ing this  aid  for  our  public  schools. 
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TTiIs  beautiful  colored  film  admirably 
pictures  Arizona  from  the  land  of  the 
pine  to  the  land  of  the  palm,  but,  of 
course,  it  cannot  show  all  her  101  histor- 
ic and  scenic  spots  worth  traveling  3.000 
miles  to  see.  Besides  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Park,  Arizona  has  18  national 
monuments  and  may  soon  have  more 
under  recent  legislation  sponsored  by  the 
Arizona  delegation  in  Congress.  My  In- 
terior Committee  handles  all  bills  per- 
taining to  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments, and  in  this  last  session  I  put 
through  two  bills  creating  such,  and  in 
the  preceding  session  I  supported  two 
other  measures  to  protect  them.  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  destroy  these  mar- 
velous scenic  spots,  but  rather  to  develop 
and  preserve  them  for  ourselves  and  our 
posterity.  Therefore,  I  join  with  Sena- 
tor Hayden  in  working  for  more  and  bet- 
ter access  roads  to  reach  them.  My 
present  committee  chairmanship  en- 
ables me  to  work  for  a  balanced  and  sane 
development  for  maximum  benefits. 
The  first  place  for  travelers  to  see 
"America  First "  in  Arizona. 

In  connection  with  this  film  on  Ari- 
zona, I  like  to  show  a  lesser  known  film 
entitled  "Hopi  Horizons."  It  is  also  a  col- 
ored film  with  sound  attachment.  This 
is  a  production  by  two  talented  women 
who  not  only  shot  some  remarkable  pic- 
tures but  did  the  more  remarkable  thing 


of  getting  voluntary  and  hearty  cooper- 
ation of  certain  Hopi  leaders.  They  did 
this  by  promising  in  return  for  such  co- 
operation to  show  this  picture  to  Con- 
gress. I  made  it  possible  for  them  to 
keep  that  promise.  Barney  Baruch  was 
one  of  the  notables  who  accompanied 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  many 
Members  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  to 
see  Hopi  Horizons.  This  August  many 
tourists  will  travel  miles  over  the  Painted 
Desert  to  see  less  than  this  Hopi  film 
will  show  them  in  comfort  at  home. 

By  showing  these  films  as  I  do,  I  want 
my  friends  in  Congress  and  my  constitu- 
ents at  home  to  know  that  I  love  Ari- 
zona and  the  greatness  of  this  marvelous 
country.  In  a  political  sense,  I  want  the 
voters  in  my  district  to  know  that  as 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee  I 
have  done  much,  and  if  returned  to  Con- 
gress I  can  and  will  do  more  to  enhance 
Arizona.  If  I  am  not  returned  to  Con- 
gress, this  Imixjrtant  committee  posi- 
tion will  go  to  a  Californian  who  knows 
not  Arizona.  He  is  Interested  only  in 
California. 


Federal  Expendihires  and  Taxes  Is  a  Tre- 
mendons  Borden  on  Every  Man,  Wom- 
an, and  Child 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or   NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Federal  expenditures  anc  taxes  is  a  tre- 
mendous burden  on  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  this  Nation.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  this  fact,  I  wish  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  our  people  the  following 
facts: 

First.  United  States  population,  ac- 
cording to  1950  census:  150,000,000. 

Second.  Federal  receipts — taxes — in 
fiscal  year  July  1,  1952^une  30.  1953.  as 
officially  estimated:  $68,300,000,000.  This 
amounts  to  $450  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Nation. 

Third.  Federal  expenditures  for  same 
period :  $80,000,000,000.  This  amounXs  to 
$530  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Nation. 

Fourth.  Federal  deot  as  of  June  17, 
1952:  $260,000,000,000.    This  amounts  to 
$1,730  for  every  man,  woman,  and  chlW» 
in  the  Nation. 

Fifth.  Foreign  aid  from  July  1, 1945,  to 
June  30,  1952,  according  to  Library  of 
Congress:  $55,000,000,000.  This  amounts 
to  S370  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  Nation. 

The  above  facts  show  a  burden  upon 
our  people  that  is  unreasonable  and 
without  justification.  The  time  has  come 
in  the  Interest  of  our  people  to  remove 
the  burden.  It  can  be  done  by  cutting 
down  on  Government  expenditures, 
eliminating  waste  and  extravagance,  and 
practicing  thrift  and  careful  manage- 
ment of  our  fiscal  affairs. 

In  the  Eightieth  Congress  the  Repub- 
lican Party  showed  that  our  Government 


expenditures  could  be  cut  down,  that  the 
Government  could  be  run  within  our  in- 
come, that  there  could  be  a  surplus,  that 
the  national  debt  could  be  reduced,  and 
without  any  increase  of  taxes;  in  fact, 
it  was  all  done  after  reducing  taxes  and 
taking  more  than  7,000,000  low-income 
workers  off  the  tax  roll  entirely.  If  this 
is  to  be  done  again.  It  will  require  the 
election  of  a  Republican  administration 
in  place  of  the  present  extravagant  Dem- 
ocratic administration.  The  battle  cry 
of  our  forefathers  was  "No  taxation 
without  representation."  Today  we  have 
"Taxation  with  misrepresentation." 


Report  to  the  People  of  Missonri 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  a  report  to  the 
people  of  Missouri  of  my  activities  in  the 
Senate  for  the  past  6  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko. 
as  follows : 

One's  Judgment  can  be  no  better  than  his 
or  her  Information.  If  the  people  are  to  act 
wisely  In  reaching  decisions  on  Important 
questions  of  Government  policy,  they  must 
ha\e  fuU.  complete,  unbiased  Information. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  report  to  the  people  of  Mis- 
souri on  my  efforts  to  serve  them  in  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  past  6  years. 
They  have  a  right  to  know  my  views  on  Im- 
portant issues  and  how  I  voted. 

TAXES   AND    ECONOMY 

I  opposed  Mr.  Truman's  soak -the -poor  tax 
bUl  when  It  was  before  the  Senate  last  year, 
and  I  vigorously  opposed  Mr.  Truman's  plan 
to  soak  the  people  again  this  year. 

I  have  consistently  fought  the  reckless 
squandering  of  the  people's  money. 

There  are  many  in  public  office  who  talk 
economy  when  seeking  votes,  but  there  are 
all  too  few  who  vote  economy  or  act  econ- 
omy. The  record  Is  clear  that  I  practice  In 
Washington  what  I  preach  In  Missouri. 

COST   OF  LIVING 

The  way  to  control  Inflation  Is  to  elim- 
inate the  basic  causes  of  the  evil. 

Inflation  has  already  cut  In  half  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar — of  retirement 
benefits,  veterans'  pensions,  and  old-age  and 
social -security  benefits.  The  reason  for  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  the  high  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. Government  biu-eaucrats  can  clamp 
on  controls  until  they're  blue  In  the  face  and 
still  not  halt  Inflation  so  long  as  the  funda- 
mental cause  of  Inflation — uncontrolled 
spending — goes  on. 

The  plan  of  Trumanlte  spenders  to  con- 
trol Inflation  by  new  taxes  is  unsound  and 
unjust. 

The  theory  of  the  Trumanltes  Is  that 
If  you  take  dollars  from  the  low-Income 
group— reduce  the  little  man's  take-home 
pay — reduce  his  purchasing  power  so  he 
won't  be  able  to  enter  the  market  as  a 
buyer — you  will  cut  down  the  available  pur- 
chasing power  and  thus  hold  down  prices. 
We  are  told  we  must  "tax  the  money  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  people  so  they  cannot  go 
Into  the  market  places  and  bid  up  the  price 
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of  goods."  This  Is  a  wicked,  fallacious 
theory.  It  cannot  work  so  long  ss  our  tax 
sooney  is  being  turned  over  to  Federal  bu- 
reaucrats who  go  into  the  market  fUaces  and 
hid  np  the  price  of  goods. 

QFTOeES  ONS-MAN  WAR  MA&IMa 

On  June  28.  1960.  President  Tr/ucoan  or- 
dere<l  Axoerican  troops  into  war  in  Korea. 
For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  the  United 
States  was  Involved  in  a  major  war  by  the 
direction  of  the  President  alone.  The  first 
the  Senate  knew  oStciany  of  the  Korean  war 
was  when  the  then  majority  leader.  Senator 
IjTKias,  ctf  Illinois,  read  In  the  Senate  a  press 
release  issued  from  the  White  House  telling 
of  the  President's  action.  As  soon  as  this 
press  release  was  read,  I  Immediately  rose  In 
the  Senate  and  made  the  point  that  the 
President  and  those  about  him  had  arrogated 
to  th»mselve8  the  right  to  declare  war.  which 
under  the  Constitution  Is  the  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Congress. 

It  la  now  generally  recognized  that  the 
war  In  Korea  Is  an  unconstitutional  war. 

Korea  shouid  teach  us  once  and  for  all 
that  sn^  judgments  by  orw  man  are  no 
substitute  for  decisions  made  by  Congress 
after  careful  study,  debate,  and  advice  from 
the  folks  back  home.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  the  people  of  Missouri  strongly  desire  a 
return  to  goremment  by  the  Constitution, 
They  violently  oppose  permitting  any  one 
man  or  small  group  of  men  to  say  when  and 
where  their  sons  shall  lay  down  their  lives. 

OOOP«a*T10H    BtTT    WOT    DmavSNTIOI* 

I  do  not  believe  in  isolating  ourselves  from 
Other  nations,  nor  do  I  believe  we  should 
Interfere  In  their  Internal  ailalrs.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  should  cooperate  with  coun- 
tries abroad,  but  that  such  cooperation 
should  be  a  two-way  street.  Since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  the  administration  has 
poured  abroad  lavish  gifts  to  the  tune  of 
more  than  $fiO. 000,000 ,000  in  a  misguided 
effort  to  purchase  friendship.  It  hasn't 
worked,  and  It  won't  work. 


Tb«  Senate  adopted  my  amendment  to 
halt  the  sales  of  critical  war  materials  such 
as  rubber  and  roller  bearing  to  the  Reds  by 
Marshall-plan  countries.  The  Kem  amend- 
ment would  have  halted  this  shocking  busi- 
ness by  shutting  elf  aid  to  countries  engaged 
in  fiumlshing  strategic  materials  to  the  Com- 
munists. It  would  have  halted  it.  had  the 
President  given  it  a  chance.  Instead,  he  sus- 
pended the  operation  of  the  Kem  amend- 
ment. The  flow  cf  war  materials  to  the  Beds 
continues  to  this  cSay. 

It  is  unforgivable  that  those  young  men 
should  be  forced,  aua  they  were,  and  are  now, 
to  face  weapons  made  of  materials  furnished 
In  part  by  ourselves  and  our  allies.  Our 
allies  take  the  cash.  Our  boys  take  the 
casualties. 

A  BACKKX  or  A  MTCHTT  All  FORCB 

I  supported  funds  for  a  mighty  air  force  to 
defend  America  and  deter  aggression.  We 
can't  hope  to  match  the  Reds  In  ground 
troops.  Therefore,  we  should  concentrate 
on  air  power  and  sea  power  of  such  magni- 
tude that  no  nation  in  the  world  will  dare 
attack  us. 

mnYTMSAL  arnjTAST  T«Aiini«o 
I  opposed  the  imlversal  military  training 
plan  because  it  would  set  up  i>eacetlme  mili- 
tary conscription  on  a  pern^nent  basis. 

Instead  of  adding  to  cur  national  sectir- 
Ity,  UMT  would  imperil  and  weaken  our 
defense.  What  we  need  are  not  more  trainees 
housed  in  barracks,  executing  "squads  right" 
on  a  parade  ground,  but  more  men  profitably 
employed  In  producing  g;oods  that  will  be 
tiseful  in  war  and  peace. 

asn^rrAXT    jttsticz 
In  194a  I  imrsuaded  the  Senate  to  drasti- 
cally revise  the  harsh  military  courtt-martlal 


procedure.  Senate  adoption  of  an  an>end- 
mcnt  I  offered  to  the  draft  bill  paved  the 
way  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  system 
of  military  justice  more  consistent  with  the 
traditional  ideas  of  falmesa  and  justice  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States.  My  amend- 
ment In  particular  wa.<t  deBlirned  to  give  en- 
listed nten  a  better  break  at  coorte  martial. 
Including  authorizing  enliste<l  men  to  sit  as 
Boembera  of  eourta-maitiaL 

SnOMC  SUPFORTEX  OF  PAxvixa 
I  have  warmly  supported  measures  to  prc>> 
mote  prosfjerou.s  aiq^culture  with  free  and 
independent  farmers.  As  Missouri's  first 
representative  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  in  many  years.  I  believe  that  the 
farmers  are  entitled  to  a  fair  share  of  the 
national  income,  and  that  the  Federal  Ocv- 
emment  has  an  obligatlcn  to  prorlde  them 
an  opportunity  for  proBperlty  and  stability. 
Without  exception  I  have  supported  bUla 
providing  appropriations  for  the  Rural  Bec- 
trificaticHi  Administration.  The  future  at 
liissouri  will  \M  t>e8t  assured  by  emphasis 
on  the  principle  of  balanced  larmin^.  My 
"Jim  Kem  Livestock  Ttophles"  awarded  an- 
nually to  the  outatandlnj:  Mvestork  exhibits 
offered  at  the  State  fair  by  Mi.s,'«mm  4-H 
Clubs  aiMl  ¥TA  chapters,  have  created  an 
active  interest  in  livestock  Improvement  by 
young  Mlssotirl  farm  boys  and  girls. 

BILL  OF  RIGHTS  FOB  THE  WOXKING  MAM 

I  believe  in  collective  bargaining  and  tbs 
rl^t  to  strike. 

Labor  unlosw  should  be  ran  by,  and  In  the 

Interest  of  their  members. 

If  the  individual  worker  and  the  ptthllo 
are  to  enjoy  freedom  from  abuses,  reason- 
able restrictions  against  unfair  practices 
must  be  Imposed  on  employers  and  union 
leaders  alike.  With  this  in  mind,  I  sup- 
ported the  Taft-Hartley  Act  m  a  MU  of 
rights  for  the  average  man.  I  favor  reten- 
tion of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  with  such 
amendments  as  experience  shows  to  be  ^mii- 
able  no  further  protect  the  rights  of  labor, 
msjiagement,  and  the  piblic. 

n-oo»  cojmoL       V  .    .IJI 

1  have  worked  hard  for  a  sound,  kmf- 
range  flood-control  program.  When  the  dla- 
astrous  flood  struck  last  year  I  urged,  and 
was  succeaslul  in  helping  to  obtain,  an  ap- 
propriation for  emergency  relief. 

After  emergency  needs  had  been  met,  I  de- 
manded that  Congress  do  everything  neces- 
sary to  assure  protection  sgalnst  another 
flood  disaster. 

The  needs  of  our  own  people  should  be 
given  priority  over  the  deman<la  of  govern- 
ments ahRMfd. 

tCDJtD  THAW  TV-FU^S 

As  a  member  of  the  vital  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Porelgn  &Jinmerce,  I 
helped  to  get  the  freese  order  by  the  Federal 
Communications  Commisaion  (Oi  new  tele- 
vision stations  lifted.  As  a  result,  the  way 
was  paved  for  additional  television  stations 
in  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City,  and  for  new 
Stations  elsewhere  In  Missouri. 

LOW    PKUVCrPLFS    rw    HIGH    PLACSS 

I  Joined  Senator  Williams,  Republican,  of 
Delaware,  and  othe^  Senators,  in  the  drive  to 
rid  Washington  of  the  minks  and  the  pinks. 

For  5  years  I  sought  an  investigation  of 
the  whitewash  by  the  United  States  At- 
torney General  of  the  notorious  theft  in  1946 
Of  the  Kansas  City  vote  fraud  ballots.  My 
efforts  were  blocked  by  the  Truman  Torcea  In 
every  conceivable  way.  includlixg  an  all-night 
filibuster  tn  the  United  States  Senate. 

Last  year  I  tntrtxlueed  In  the  Senate  a  res- 
olution calling  for  an  Investigation  which 
exposed  widespread  graft  and  corruption  In 
the  Department  al  Agriculture's  cocnmodlty 
storage  program.  This  led  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Brannan  to  launch  a  smear  campaign 
against  my  record  on  farm  legislation.  The 
farmers  ol  Missouri  will  not  be  deceived  by 


such  smoke-screeB  taciirs     They  know  a  red 

herring  when  they  see  one. 

The  present  mess  can  be  cleaned  up  onty 
by  new,  crusading  leadership  In  the  Oovem- 
naem  dedicated  to  reirlvinf  Its  moral  strtioftli. 
We  must  not  iroderestlmau  the  task.  Ifo  one 
who  has  been  lenient  aboot  Communists 
and  corruption  la  needed  in  Washington  or 
•toouid  be  sent  bectc  titere.     As  t^as  been  well 

■aid:   "He  that  sleepetb  with  the  dogs,  is 
bound  to  have  fleas." 

Foa  ce  arsciAL  psrvnxca 
T  took  a  leading  part  tn  the  drive  to  defeat 
the  Kerr  gas  bUl,  designed  to  soak  the  con- 
sumers of  natural  gas  for  the  benefit  of  a 
wealthy  few.  This  year  I  aided  tn  blocking 
the  move  to  ttim  the  marginal  oil  lands  over 
to  the  States  ad^ining  them.  Had  this  plan 
succeeded,  coastal  States  would  have  been 
enriched  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the 
entire  Natkxi. 

A    aXTtTSN    TO   LOCAL    SZLF-COVBLNKXirT 

1  hare  a  prartJ<  al  soltrtlon  to  big  govern- 
ment and  red  tape.  It  is  this:  Send  back  to 
the  State  capltois.  tc  the  county  courthouees, 
and  the  city  hails,  and  to  private  dtiaena 
genarally,  the  power  that  he.lfifigs  to  them 
and  is  rightly  theirs. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  not  a  complete  rec- 
ord of  my  activities  in  tiie  Senate;  ft  Is  only 
a  9tmn>ary  of  my  position  on  some  ot  the 
more  Important  issues. 

It  bas  been  a  privilege  to  serve  the  people 
of  Missouri  theee  past  t  years.  So  icog  as  Z 
am  here  I  intend  to  continue,  with  Ckxl'S 
help,  to  do  the  very  beat  job  that  I  can. 


Vatuif  Recari  in  GMgreM 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  L  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  Mxw  Toex 

W  THE  HODSl  OP  REFKESEKTATTVtS 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CLEMENTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
voted  for  the  social  security  IegL«5hition 
becauie  I  believed  it  to  be  one  of  the 
most  prtj^ressire  piecer  of  legislation 
wblch  certainly  win  be  far-reaching  In 
Its  eflect  on  the  people  of  thw  country. 

It  has  been  my  prfvilegc  to  participate 
in  the  vital  work  of  the  Eighty-secotid 
Congress,  and  in  looJting  over  its  accom- 
plishments I  feel  that  my  voting  record 
has  at  all  times  been  directed  In  the  best 
Interests  of  the  people  of  this  coantry. 
and  particularly,  the  people  In  Q»ieens 
County  whom  I  have  been  honored  to 
represent. 

Among  the  lefrlslatJve  programs  I  have 
snpported  was  the  increase  in  social  se- 
curity benefits  includfng  earnings  to 
175  per  month  without  loss  of  bene- 
fits, low-income  housing  and  shim  clear- 
ance, the  lifting  of  credit  restrictions, 
the  expansion  of  otir  Air  Porre  to  143 
wings,  the  placing  of  all  members  of  the 
Reserve  components  and  of  the  Armed 
Forces  on  a  more  equal  basis,  the  exten- 
sion to  Korean  veterans  of  education 
and  tralnhig  benefits  granted  undrr  the 
GI  bill  of  rights,  as  well  as  the  hospital. 
housinc.  and  medical  benefits  that  have 
been  available  to  veterans  of  World  Wars 
I  andlL 

From  time  to  time  I  have  Introcfiiced 
measures  which  I  believed  would  prove 
a  great  benefit  to  our  people.  Among 
otber*  are  the  following ;  Resolutions  de- 
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mandlng  the  return  of  ships  transferred 
to  Rus.sia  under  lend-lease  agreement 
and  recommending  the  denial  of  mem- 
bership to  Red  China  in  the  U,  N.;  bills 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  by  owners  of  civil  air- 
craft for  damages  arising  out  of  the  oper- 
ation of  such  aircraft;  amendment  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  increasing  to 
$100  per  month  the  amount  of  earn- 
ings permitted  without  loss  of  benefits; 
deduction  of  all  medical  and  dental  ex- 
penses for  income  tax  purposes;  an  in- 
crease to  $1,000  in  the  Federal  income 
tax  exemption  for  dependents;  removal 
of  the  statute  of  limitations  on  com- 
mencement of  prosecutions  for  offenses 
arising  from  espionage;  the  setting  up 
of  a  permanent  commission  to  maintain 
maximum  safety  in  flying  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  low-flying  planes;  estab- 
lishment of  a  hospital  for  juvenile  drug 
addicts;  the  death  penalty  for  those 
found  guilty  of  selling  narcotics  to 
minors;  the  requirement  that  a  loyalty 
oath  be  taken  by  all  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  that  a  similar  oath  t>e  taken 
by  all  Federal  petit  and  grand  jurors; 
establishment  of  a  veterans  hospital  for 
Queens  County,  which  was  approved  by 
the  House  as  an  amendment  to  H.  R.  313. 
I  stand  on  this  record  and  pledge 
my  continued  support  of  legislation  in 
the  best  interest  of  my  country  and  the 
people  of  Queens  County. 


Chril   Rights   Lefitlation  To  Protect  the 
Rights  of  Every  Citizea 


EXTENSION  07  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JUSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATI\'ES 

Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  Party  has  always  stood  for 
the  protection  and  advancement  of  the 
rights  of  every  citizen.  The  party  was 
founded  in  1854  as  the  only  major  politi- 
cal group  dedicated  to  the  freedom  of 
the  individual  and  the  preservation  of 
his  inalienable  rights.  The  Republican 
Party  has  always  been  true  to  that 
purpose. 

On  the  other  hand.  Democrat  ad- 
ministrations in  the  last  20  years  have 
worked  unceasingly  to  make  a  political 
football  out  of  civil  rights.  Administra- 
tion Democrats  have  given  every  sign  of 
being  far  more  interested  in  talking 
about  civil  rights  than  in  actually  doing 
something. 

Many  administration  supporters  have 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  by  the  in- 
sincerity of  tlie  Democratic  Party  on 
civil  rights. 

Gould  Lincoln,  the  newspaper  colum- 
nist, wrote  in  his  newspaper  column  on 
May  16,  1950: 

If  civil-rights  legislation  falls  on  its  face. 
President  Trumsn  and  the  Fair  Deal  Demo- 
crats will  do  their  best  to  convince  the  Negro 


voters  of  the  country  that  Republicans  are 
to  blame.  The  great  difficulty  the  Democrats 
will  labor  under  in  this  clash  of  claims  is 
that  the  vast  number  of  Republicans  in  Con- 
gress are  for  civil  rights  legislation. 

THE  RECOED 

The  record  speaks  for  itself.  While 
the  Democrats  were  talking  civil  rights 
and  dragging  their  feet.  Republicans 
were  deiivering. 

Fact  No.  1:  Of  11  States  which  now 
have  fair  employment  practice  laws,  7 
were  enacted  by  Republican  legislatures 
and  Republican  governors;  one  by  a  Re- 
publican Senate. 

Fact  No.  2 :  The  only  FEPC  bill  passed 
In  the  history  of  the  House — February 
?3,  1950 — was  supported  by  the  Republi- 
cans. 124  to  42.  Democrats  voted  against 
the  bill.  134  to  116. 

Fact  No.  3 :  The  House  has  passed  anti- 
poll-tax  bills  five  times— 1942.  1943,  1945. 
1947.  1949.  Ninety-one  percent  of  the 
Republican  Members  voted  for  these 
bills;  only  9  percent  against.  Forty-five 
percent  of  the  E>emocrat  Members  voted 
against  these  bills;  only  55  percent  for. 

Fact  No.  4 :  The  House  has  passed  anti- 
lynch  bills  twice — 1937. 1940.  Ninety-six 
percent  of  the  Republican  Members 
voted  for  these  bills;  only  4  percent 
against.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  Demo- 
crat Members  voted  against  these  bills; 
only  55  percent  for. 

Fact  No.  5:  All  of  these  civil  rights  bills 
have  been  blocked  in  the  Senate,  either 
by  southern  Democrats  who  filibustered 
or  through  disinterest  by  the  Democrat 
leaders.  In  Senate  tests  to  force  a  vote — 
by  invoking  cloture  to  cut  off  filibuster- 
ing speeches — Republicans  voted  over- 
whelmingly in  favor  of  breaking  the  fili- 
buster roadblock.  But  the  Democrats 
voted  against  cloture,  thus  preventing 
civil  rights  legislation  from  coming  to  a 
vote.  The  two  cloture  votes:  On  May  19, 
1950.  Republican  Senators  voted  33  to  6 
to  break  the  roadblock.  Democrats 
voted  26  to  19  to  keep  the  roadblock.  On 
July  12,  1950.  Republican  Senators  voted 
33  to  6  to  break  the  roadblock.  Demo- 
crats voted  27  to  22  to  keep  the  road- 
block. Sixty-four  votes  are  necessary  to 
invoke  cloture. 

Fact  No.  6:  The  two  Senate  attempts 
to  invoke  cloture  and  end  filibusters  by 
southern  Democrats  were  possible  only 
because  of  the  new  Senate  rule  that  was 
adopted  on  March  17.  1949.  This  rule 
was  sponsored  by  the  late  Senator  Ken- 
neth Wherry,  of  Nebraska,  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate.  The  Wheny  rule, 
providing  for  cloture  on  the  two-thirds 
vote — 64 — was  the  first  effective  means 
in  the  history  of  the  Senate  to  limit  de- 
bate and  end  a  filibuster. 

Fact  No.  7 :  When  the  Senate  was  de- 
bating the  draft  in  1950.  Republicans 
voted  against  segregation  in  the  armed 
services,  26  to  4 — June  21,  1950 — and  29 
to  3— June  22,  1950.  Democrats  voted 
for  segregation,  25  to  16,  and  24  to  16. 

We  Republicans  are  proud  of  our 
heritage  as  defenders  of  the  rights  of 
every  American.  We  are  proud  of  our 
record  of  living  up  to  that  heritage  in  the 
past,  and  we  will  be  proud  of  our  record 
in  the  days  ahead  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  by  the  votes  of  our  people. 


Cengfresiman  Hafen  Afain  Wins  Fifht 
for  Per  Capita  Payment  to  Red  Lake 
Indians 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  C.  HAGEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HAGEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  report  to  the  Red  Lake  Band 
of  Chippewa  Indians  in  the  Ninth  Min- 
nesota District  that,  during  the  sessions 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  I  have 
been  able  again  to  get  for  them  much 
favorable  legislation. 

Northern  Minnesota  Is  the  home  of 
the  Chippewa  Indian  and  much  of  the 
Indian  population  is  concentrated  in  my 
district.  These  people  are  fine,  indus- 
trious, ambitious  Americans  who  are  a 
great  credit  to  oiir  area  in  Minnesota. 

They  have  many  problems  t>ecause 
much  of  their  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the 
Government  and  many  of  their  actions 
are  subject  to  governmental  review. 
Therefore,  Congress  has  a  deep  respon- 
sibility in  seeint  that  these  Indians  are 
given  fair  and  equitable  treatment  and 
that  justice  is  fully  rendered  in  their  be- 
half. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  final  action  was  taken  on 
my  bill,  H.  R.  6133,  to  authorize  a  $100 
per  capita  payment  to  members  of  the 
Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  timber 
and  lumber  on  their  lands.  The  bill 
was  signed  by  the  President,  and  the 
Oflace  of  Indian  Affairs  is  now  processing 
the  details  of  the  payment. 

In  addition  to  getting  the  per  capita 
payment  bill  through  Congress,  I  have 
continued  to  be  deeply  concerned  with 
other  a.spects  of  the  welfare  of  the  In- 
dians in  my  area.  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress  I  introduced  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  creation  of  a  committee  to 
investigate  and  study  the  rehabilitation 
needs  of  the  Chippewa  Indians  located 
on  the  Red  Lake,  White  Earth.  Greater 
Leech  Lfike,  Bois  Fort  or  Nett  Lake,  Mille 
Lac,  Fond  du  Lac,  and  Grand  Portage 
Reservations,  with  special  attention  to 
be  given  to  the  following  projects  and 
problems : 

First.  Development  of  industrial  and 
business  enterprises. 

Second.  Development  of  off-reserva- 
tion employment. 

Third.  Surveys  of  physical  and  human 
resources. 

Fourth.  Development  of  agricultural 
opportunities. 

Fifth.  Development  of  educational  op- 
portunities, including  loans  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Sixth.  Hospital  buildings  and  equip- 
ment and  other  health-conservation 
measures. 

Seventh.  Establishment  of  a  revolving 
loan  fund  for  establishment  of  business; 
home  and  land  improvements;  for  the 
purchase  of  machinery,  stock,  and  other 
farming  equipment;  and  for  tiie  purpose 
of  building  new  tribal  enterprises. 
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Eighth.  Construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  roads,  trails,  and  so  forth. 

Ninth.  Housing  and  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

Tenth.  Water  and  sewerage  systems 
and  other  common  service  facilities. 

During  the  Eighty-second  Congress  I 
continued  to  battle  for  immediate  con- 
sideration of  these  projects  and  have 
contacted  various  Government  agencies 
many  times  to  speed  consideration  of 
development  of  these  things. 

Because  the  matter  of  Indian  employ- 
ment is  always  serious  In  the  north 
country  I  made  some  contacts  with  the 
Administrator  of  the  OfiBce  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs and  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  Indian  affairs  in 
the  House  we  hope  to  develop  some  proj- 
ects, businesses,  and  enterprises  which 
will  give  more  emplosonent  and  bring 
some  cash  returns  to  the  Red  Lake  In- 
dians. We  have  asked  for  a  conference 
to  get  this  program  under  way  and  this 
meeting  is  likely  to  be  held  in  Bemidji 
or  Red  Lake  sometime  in  late  fall  when 
the  Members  of  Congress  most  interested 
will  be  back  in  Minnesota  and  other  ofB- 
cials  and  the  Indians  themselves  aro 
available  and  able  to  be  on  hand. 

During  the  year  I  was  in  frequent  con- 
tact with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  urging  them  to  distribute 
surplus  commodities  to  the  Indians  in 
Minnesota  and  was  successful  in  seeing 
that  this  was  done. 

I  hope  this  brings  the  native  Ameri- 
cans in  my  district  up  to  date  on  my 
continued  efforts  on  their  behalf.  I 
want  them  to  know  that  I  have  their  in- 
terest and  welfare  close  to  my  heart  and 
will  continue  to  exert  my  full  efforts  in 
their  behalf. 

I  am  proud  that  I  am  an  adopted  mem- 
ber of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of  the  Chip- 
pewa Tribe  and  greet  my  brothers  with 
my  Indian  name,  "Gi-gi-go-we-ne-ne." 

I  ask  them  to  write  to  me  or  personally 
see  me  at  any  time  concerning  any  mat- 
ter on  which  I  can  possibly  be  of  service 
and  assistance. 

It  was  a  most  heart-warming  experi- 
ence to  me  just  a  short  time  ago  to  have 
a  member  of  the  tribe  write  to  me : 

Rest  assured  that  I  tuUy  appreciate  the 
help  you  have  given  us.  Without  you  w» 
would  be  in  a  bad  way  a  good  deal  of  the 
time. 

I  will  continue  to  give  the  Indians  all 
the  help  I  can  so  that  their  conditions 
and  opportunities  will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 


Hi^h  Water  Is  High  Water 


EXIENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

OF  OHTO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rbc- 
ORD,  there  is  included  herewith  the  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  covering  the  matter  of  high 
waters  in  Lake  Erie : 


High  Watoi  Is  High  Wato 

Representative  Alvin  F.  W«chix,  of  San- 
dusky. Republican  Congressman  from  the 
Thirteenth  District  of  Ohio,  Is  more  than  a 
little  exasperated  with  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers.    And  rightly  so. 

Let  the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  the  Mississippi 
or  the  Missouri  River,  or  even  the  waters  of 
Alum  Creek,  rise  to  property-damaging 
height,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  rushes 
In  to  apply  flood  relief  measures  at  no  little 
expense  to  the  taxpayers.  Representative 
WncHn.  points  out. 

But  when  the  levels  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
and  especially  the  level  of  relatively  ahallovr 
Lake  Erie,  rise  to  a  flooding  stage  what  do 
we  get  from  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  mas- 
ters of  the  Nation's  Inland  waterways? 
"Just  a  lot  of  converMtlon,  nothing  but 
studies  and  reports,  but  no  action  what- 
ever," says  Congressman  Weichxl.  accur- 
ately. 

Although  the  Great  Lakes  division  of  the 
corps  recenUy  reported  that  of  111.920.200 
worth  of  shoreline  damtge  Inflicted  by 
Lake  Erie  In  the  last  year.  $4,753,200  was  due 
to  flooding,  the  engineers  keep  telling  Wei- 
CHix,  he  says,  that  they  c&nnot  give  relief 
"because  this  isn't  a  flood.  " 

Wdcu£L  takes  the  position,  and  a  sound 
one.  that  so  long  as  the  Corpe  of  Engineers 
is  charged  with  applying  flood  relief^ and  flood 
prevention  measures.  It  should  apply  them 
to  lakes  as  well  as  rivers,  when  flooding  ac- 
tion takes  place. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  lately  adjourned 
session  oX  Congress.  Representative  Wxichel 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  fight  to  require 
that  the  corps  take  positive  actions  to  re- 
lieve the  damage  caused  by  the  flooding  ac- 
tions of  the  Great  Lakes — a  flgbt  be  intends 
to  carry  forward  in  the  new  Congress  next 
year. 

He  Introduced  in  the  Bouse  legislation  pro- 
viding tliat  "all  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
covering  relief,  aid  and  prevention  of  floods, 
high  water  or  otherwise,  be  applied  and  car- 
ried out  for  the  shores  of  the  Great  Lakes  In 
the  same  manner  as  Is  now  being  carried  on 
for  river  valleys  and  river  basins  of  the 
United  States:  and  that  a  sufllclent  sum  out 
of  present  appropriations  be  authorized  for 
Immediate  cummenoement  of  flood  control 
program  for  Lake  Srte  and  the  Great  Lakes." 

The  seriousness  of  the  high  water  situation, 
so  far  as  the  shorelands  of  Lake  Erie  are  con> 
cemed.  was  bra\ight  out  In  Wkchkl's  legisla- 
tion. The  measure  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
the  flow  of  water  from  the  upper  lakes  Into 
Erie  increased  since  November  1IH3,  from 
184,000  cubic  feet  per  second  to  218.000  cubic 
feet  a  second  by  last  November,  and  Is  still  on 
the  rise.  On  top  of  that,  WncBXL  cites.  Is 
the  tremendous  volume  of  water  draining  in- 
to Lake  Erie  from  streams  extending  Inland. 
The  outflow  from  Lake  Erie,  through  the 
Niagara  River.  Is  only  197,000  cubic  feet  a 
second. 

The  next  Congress  should  certainly  adopt 
Representative  Weichex's  legislation,  and  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  should  lose  no  time  In 
applying  flood  relief  measures  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  in  regulating  the  lake  levels. 


Letter  to  Constkueatt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WEST  vntcimA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  July  7.  1952 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record.  I  wish  to  Include  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  to  my  constituents: 


Dear  PaiTND:  Water  Is  the  lifeblood  <rf  otir 
farms.  It  is  the  key  to  food  production  In 
our  country. 

Unless  a  drought  strikes,  as  It  has  in  parts 
of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  our  neighboring 
States  to  the  south,  we  usually  take  It  for 
granted  and  accept  Its  beneflts  without  ques- 
tion. For  that  reason,  it  la  important  that 
we  make  use  of  it  in  the  best  ways  possible 
at  all  times. 

I  am  happy  at  the  fact  therefore,  that  most 
farmers  in  the  Ohio  Valley  are  paying  atten- 
tion to  soU  and  water  conservation. 

In  our  congressional  district  more  than 
one-half  million  acres  of  farm  land  owned 
by  nearly  4,000  farmers  are  under  complete 
soil  and  water  conservation  plans  in  cooper- 
ation with  soU  conservation  districts,  and 
more  farmers  are  enlisting  in  the  program 
every  day. 

Contour  farming,  for  example,  has  been 
planned  for  nearly  M.OCO  acres.  Of  this 
amount  more  than  23.000  acres  of  contour 
farming  have  been  esubllshed.  Some  38  000 
acres  are  under  planning  for  contour  strip 
cropping,  with  some  12.000  acres  of  the 
amount  in  actual  operation  on  the  land. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  these 
are  impressive  figures.  Yet.  we  still  have  a 
long  «ay  to  go. 

Tree  planting  is  also  an  important  part  of 
the  program,  the  conservation  experts  re- 
port. Some  1.800,000  tree  seedlings  have 
been  planted  in  our  district  by  fanners,  and 
our  present  forest  land  Is  being  Improved 
on  all  the  time. 

Farm  ponds  too,  as  you  know,  are  vital  and 
es]:eclally  needed  in  the  event  of  a  dry  spell. 
Farmers  In  our  district  have  plans  for  809 
ponds,  and  have  built  more  than  350  of  them, 
averaging  about  half  an  acre  in  sice  and 
costing  between  $230  and  $300. 

At  the  same  time,  mere  than  2,500  springs 
have  been  developed,  and  plans  have  been 
made  for  a  total  of  nearly  4.600. 

All  these  Items  that  I  have  mentioned  are 
but  phases  of  the  great  program. under  way 
In  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  elsewhere  In  the 
land,  as  a  cooperative  enterprise  of  the  local 
people,  tbe  Bute,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.    This  Is  democracy  at  work. 

With  your  help  I  shall  continue  to  support. 
In  every  way  I  know  how.  tbe  conservation 
programs  for  our  soli  and  water  resources. 
They  have  made  us  a  great  people  and  a  great 
Nation,  and  they  will  keep  us  great. 
Sincerely  yours, 

M.     O.     BUBNSIOK. 

Member  o/  Congrea$. 


Retord  of  Activity  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  wrw  TOKX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  make  this  report  of  the  acti- 
vity of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  The  achieve- 
ments of  the  committee  were  made  pos- 
sible only  by  the  earnest  unflasglng  work 
and  Interests  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  service  of  the  staff.  The 
record  speaks  for  itself.  Of  all  the  bills 
introduced  In  the  House,  43.1  percent 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  A  total  of  10,055  measures 
were  introduced  during  both  sessions  of 
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the  Eighty-second  Congress.  Of  this 
total.  8,568  were  House  bills,  497  were 
House  joint  resolutions.  242  were  House 
concurrent  resolutions,  and  748  were 
Simple  House  resolutions. 

Let  it  be  noted  that  of  the  total  of 
10,055  measures  introduced  in  the  House. 
4,343  were  n-ferred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  and  of  this  number  855 
were  public  bills  and  3.488  were  private 
bills. 

Let  It  be  further  noted  that  out  of  the 
843  Senate  bills  which  passed  the  Senate, 
493  of  this  total  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  giving  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  58.4  percent 
of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate.  Of  the 
493  Senate  bills  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  53  were  public  bills, 
and  440  were  private  bills. 

These  percentages  can  mean  very  lit- 
tle unless  we  look  into  the  detailed  work 
which  accomplished  these  references. 
The  following  is  self-explanatory: 

Ten  thoujand  and  fifty-five  measures 
introduced  in  House. 

Four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty-three  measures  referred  to  House 
Judiciary  Committee — 855  public  bills 
and  3,488  private  bills — 43.1  percent  of 
total. 

Eight  hundred  and  forty-three  Senate 
measures  passed  Senate. 

Four  hundred  and  ninty-three  Senate 
bills  referred  to  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee—53  public  bills  and  440  private 
bills — 58.4  p<?rcent  of  total. 

By  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

One  hundred  and  seventy -five  hear- 
ings held  on  123  measures. 

Ninety-ei4;ht  public  measures  reported 
to  House. 

Ninety-six  public  measures  passed 
House. 

Seventy  measures  became  public 
laws — 11.7  i)ercent  of  total  public  laws 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

Two  public  bills  vetoed  by  President — 
one  parsed  over  veto. 

Nine  hundred  and  seventy-six  bills  be- 
came private  laws — 95. 4  percent  of  total 
private  laws  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress. 

Eleven  private  bills  vetoed. 

Nineteen  public  House  measures  pend- 
ing in  Senate  at  adjournment. 

The  work  of  the  committee  was  as- 
signed to  tve  standing  subcommittees 
and     five     special     subcommittees,     as 
follows; 
•vacoMMrrrzE  no.   i :   general  jurisdiction 

OVER  BILLS  /.S  ASSIGNED.   SPECIAL  JURISDICTION 
OVER  IMMICiATION  AND  NATtniALIZATION 

This  subcommittee  conducted  exten- 
iiTe  hearings  relating  to  such  significant 
legislative  matters  as  resolving  the  ques- 
tion of  ownership  of  submerged  oil  lands, 
proposed  cc  nstltutional  amendment  to 
abolish  the  electoral  college  system, 
amendment  to  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
of  1948,  conirol  of  illegal  entry  of  immi- 
grant alien  workers,  extending  the  life- 
time of  the  I'ederal  Motor  Carrier  Claims 
CommLssion,  revision  of  the  Immigration 
and  Natlom.lity  Act,  the  first  such  ven- 
ture since  1£24,  and  emergency  Immigra- 
tion legislation  pursuant  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message  to  admit  300.000  refugees, 
persons  of  German  ethnic  origin  and  na- 
tives of  Ita-y,  Greece,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. 


The  hearings  referred  to  above,  to- 
gether with  executive  consideration  of 
matters  before  Subcommittee  No.  1.  led 
to  the  enactment  into  law  of  measures  to 
provide  for  the  admission  of  oriental 
spouses  and  children  of  servicemen,  the 
clarification  of  the  Internal  Security  Act 
barring  the  admission  of  Communists, 
the  extension  of  the  Displaced  Persons 
Act  of  1948  U)  permit  completion  of  the 
program,  extension  of  the  lifetime  of  the 
Federal  Motor  Carriers  Claims  Commis- 
sion, the  naturalization  of  former  United 
States  citizens  who  voted  in  Italian  elec- 
tions, the  strengthening  of  provisions  to 
prevent   Illegal   entry   into   the   United 
States,  extension  of  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  to  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
admission  of  an  additional  number  of 
sheepherders  to  the  United  States,  and 
the  extension  of  criminal  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  to  crimes  committed 
aboard  aircraft  in  flight.    The  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  became  public 
law  through  the  overriding  of  the  Presi- 
dent s  veto.    Legislation  to  confirm  titles 
in   the  States  to  submerged  oil  lands, 
while  passing  both  Houses,  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.    No  action  was  taken  to 
override  that  veto.    Several  of  the  bills 
referred  to  this  subcommittee  passed  the 
House  but  were  not  acted  on  by  the  Sen- 
ate.   Among  these  are  bills  providing  for 
the  expeditious  naturalization  of  alien 
servicemen,   the   authorization   for   the 
completion  of  the  displaced  persons  pro- 
gram, and  a  bill  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  with  respect  to 
hearings  held  before  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission.    Two  bills  which  had 
been  considered  by  this  subcommittee 
were  pending  on  the  House  Calendar  at 
the  time  of  adjournment :  First,  proposed 
constitutional    amendment    concerning 
aboUshing  the  electoral  college  system; 
and  second,  a  bill  to  repeal  all  laws  ex- 
empting     administrative      proceedings 
from  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act. 

The  range  of  this  subcommittee  can- 
not be  appreciated  without  a  review  of 
its  activity  in  the  area  of  private  legisla- 
tion. The  following  table  sets  this  forth : 
Bouse  bills: 

Private    laws _.       408 

Pending  in  Senate 101 

Deferred 39 

Tabled 209 

Tabled    (Senate   bills   passed    in 

lieu) 62 

House  bills  reported  (Senate  bill 

substituted) 18 

Recommitted 2 

Reported  in  Senate  but  faUed  to 

pass a 

On  House  Calendar 1 

Departmental     reports     received 

and  no  action  taken 482 

Departmental   reports  requested 

and  not  received 844 

No  request  for  report 297 

Senate  bills: 

Private    laws 323 

Tabled —  7 

Deferred 10 

No  action  taken 26 

Pocket  vetoed 1 

Vetoed _  1 

Passed  Senate  but  not  referred  to 

House  committee 13 

Total   number  of  bllla  before 

Subcommittee  No.  1. 2,844 

V,,         Total  number  of  private  laws 729 


Suspyension  of  deportation: 

Cases  referred  by  the  Attorney 
General 14. 100 

Cases  approved  on  20  Senate  con- 
current resolutions  passed  by 
both  Houses 7,167 

Cases  pending  (referred  in  1952)  _     4,  410 
Sec.  IV  D.  P.  cases: 

Cases   referred  by   the   Attorney 

General 3,  226 

Cases  approved  on  six  House  con- 
current resolutions  passed  by 
both  Houses 2,162 

Cases  pending  (referred  In  1952)  _         789 

StrBCOMMTTTEE     NO.     2 GENERAL     JURISDICTIOM 

OVER  BILLS  AS  ASSIGNED;  SPECIAL  JURISDIC- 
TION OVER  PATENTS,  TRADE-MARKS,  AND  COPT- 
RICHTS;    ALSO,   REVISION    OF   THE   LAWS 

The  following  is  a  resume  of  the  activ- 
ity of  this  subcommittee: 

Total  bills  referred  to  subcommittee 102 

Bills  reported  by  subcommittee  to  full 

committee 65 

Bills  reported  to  House  by  full  commit- 
tee      27 

Bills  tabled  by  full  committee 13 

Bills  laid  on  table 13 

Bills   on   which   action   deferred   or   no 

action  taken  by  full  committee 3 

Bills  that  passed  House 81 

Bills  that  became  public  law 18 

Bills  on  which  hearings  were  held 63 

Bills  on  which  hearings  were  held  but 
on  which  subcommittee  or  committee 
action  is  pending  (including  bills  re- 
committed by  full  committee) 13 

Hearings  together  with  executive  con- 
sideration of  matters  before  this  sub- 
committee led  to  the  enactment  of  the 
following  laws: 

Providing  basic  authority  for  certain 
activities  of  the  Umted  States  Secret 
Service  relating  to  coins  and  counter- 
feiting. 

Relating  to  conditional  release  of  Fed- 
eral prisoners. 

To  permit  the  photographic  reproduc- 
tion of  business  records  and  the  intro- 
duction of  the  same  in  evidence. 

To  provide  for  the  printing,  binding, 
and  distribution  of  the  Statutes  at  Large 
and  United  States  Reports. 

To  prohibit  the  solicitation  and  receiv- 
ing of  fees  for  obtaining  employment 
under  the  United  States. 

To  grant  the  consent  and  approval  of 
Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  re- 
lating to  mutual  military  aid  in  an  emer- 
gency. 

To  assist  Federal  prisoners  In  their 
rehabilitation. 

To  abolish  the  Appeal  Board  of  the 
OflSce  of  Contract  Settlement. 

To  provide  for  admission  of  persons 
committed  by  State  courts  to  Federal 
penal  and  correctional  institutions. 

Relating  to  the  theft  or  receipt  of 
stolen  mail. 

To  permit  a  joint  patentee  to  bringf 
suit  on  a  patent  in  the  Court  of  Claims 
in  certain  cases  where  one  or  more  of 
his  copatentees  is  barred  from  doing  so. 

Amending  title  17  of  the  United 
States  Code,  "Copyrights."  with  respect 
to  recording  and  performing  rights  in 
literary  works. 

Codification  and  revision  of  patent 
laws. 

Providing  for  the  withholding  of  cer- 
tain patents  that  might  be  detrimental 
to  the  national  security. 

Extension  of  patents  to  spouses  of 
World  War  n  veterans. 
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This  subcommittee  also  reported  the 
following  bills  to  the  House  on  which  the 
House  did  not  act: 

Prohibiting  justices  and  Judges  of  the 
United  States  from  testifying  as  to  char- 
=    acter  or  reputation  of  any  person. 

Providing  for  a  jury  commission  for 
each  United  States  district  court. 

Relative  to  granting  and  giving  in- 
structions In  civil  and  criminal  cases  in 
the  district  courts  of  the  continental 
United  States. 

To  prohibit  the  transportation  of  fire- 
works into  any  State  in  which  the  sale 
is  prohibited. 

State  jurisdiction  over  Indian  offenses. 

To  provide  for  attorneys'  liens  in  pro- 
ceedings before  the  courts  or  other  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  United 
States. 

After  consideration  by  this  subcom- 
-  mittee.  the  following  measures  were 
tabled  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: 

Authorizing  the  pajnnent  of  fair  com- 
pensation  to  persons  informally  and 
formally  contracting  to  deliver  certain 
strategic  or  critical  minerals  or  metals 
in  cases  of  failure  to  recover  reasonable 
costs. 

To  extend  the  law  relating  to  perjury 
to  the  wUlful  giving  of  contradictory 
statements  under  oath. 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  respect  to  the  more 
frequent  display  of  the  flag  of  the  United 
States. 

Modification  of  manufacturing  pro- 
visions in  copyright  law. 

Seven  bills  to  extend  private  patents 
and  one  private  copyright. 

KTVIBION    or    THE    LAWS 

The  work  of  classifying  the  Public 
Laws  to  the  United  States  Code  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  continues  in 
conformity  with  our  policy  to  classify 
the  laws  as  soon  as  practical  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  slip  laws  from  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  This  work  is  not 
yet  completed  inasmuch  as  the  Presi- 
dent had  on  his  desk  well  over  200  laws 
when  Congress  adjourned  on  July  7, 
1952.  As  the  final  laws  are  received,' 
they  will  be  classified  to  the  resoective 
codes  promptly. 

Cumulative  supplement  IV  of  the 
United  States  Code  consisting  of  2 
volumes  totaling  3.364  pages  was  pub- 
lished in  July  of  1951  containing  the  laws 
through  the  Eighty-first  Congress.  De- 
livery of  cumulative  supplement  V  con- 
taining laws  through  the  first  session  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress,  also  con- 
sisting of  two  volumes  totaling  more 
than  3.904  pages,  is  expected  from  the 
Government  Printing  Office  shortly. 

With  respect  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Code,  the  1951  edition  consist, 
ing  of  two  volumes  containing  the  laws 
through  the  Eighty-first  Congress  to- 
gether with  supplement  I.  containing 
the  laws  of  the  first  session  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  is  exjjected 
from  the  Government  Printing  Office 
this  month.  This  code  contains  notes 
of  decisions  of  the  courts  with  respect  to 
the  various  sections  and  the  work  of 
preparing  these  notes  is  being  carried 
on  in  this  office  together  with  the  classi- 
fying of  the  current  laws. 


A  new  edition  of  the  United  States 
Code  containing  the  laws  through  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  to  supplant  the 
1946  edition  and  supplement  V  thereto 
is  in  preparation.  The  new  edition  will 
probably  comprise  6  voliunes  totaling 
almost  10.000  pages.  It  is  hoped  that 
manuscript  copy  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Government  Printing  Office  starting  on 
September  1.  1952,  with  the  view  of  ob- 
taining proofs  during  the  recess. 

The  preceding  relates  primarily  to 
work  of  codifying  the  laws.  In  addi- 
tion, we  have  been  engaged  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  comprehensive  program  of 
revising  the  laws.  Bills  have  been  in- 
troduced revising  the  following  titles  of 
the  United  States  Code:  Title  2.  the  Con- 
gress: title  20,  Education:  title  21.  Food 
and  Drugs:  title  23.  Highways;  and  title 
35.  Patents.  The  last  bill  has  become 
law. 

In  addition,  work  Is  being  done  on  the 
following  titles  with  a  view  of  intro- 
ducing revision  bills  in  the  Eighty-third 
Congress:  Titles  10  and  34,  Army  and 
Navy — including  provisions  relating  to 
the  Air  Force.  Department  of  Defense, 
and  National  Guard.;  title  16,  Conserva- 
tion; title  24,  Hospitals;  and  title  43, 
Public  Lands. 
BtrrcoMMrrnn  no.   «:   ccimtAL  jTmisDicrrow 

OVrm    JtJDICTART    BILLS    AS    ASSICNCD;     SPECIAL 
JURISDICnON  OVEX  CLAIMS  BILLS 

This  sut)commlttee,  with  reference  to 
general  legislation,  fulfilled  a  special 
function  for  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. To  tha't  subcommittee  were  re- 
ferred. In  the  main,  questions  of  wl'le- 
Ecope  dealing  with  matters  which  have 
been  before  the  Congress  for  many  years. 
Among  such  issues  will  be  foimd  the  dis- 
pute relating  to  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  joinder  of  the  United  States 
In  suit  In  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  for  adjudication  of  claims  to  wa- 
ters of  the  Colorado  River  system,  civil 
rights,  the  so-called  equal-rights  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution,  and  practi- 
cally all  bills  dealing  with  the  composi- 
tion of  the  court — such  as  the  number 
of  judges,  salari.es  and  annuities  of 
judges,  and  places  of  holding  court — also 
the  subject  of  wire  tapping  and  bills 
relating  to  the  distribution  of  Govern- 
ment contracts  among  contractors.  This 
called  for  the  broadest  kind  of  review, 
going  back  to  previous  Congresses  to  de- 
termine questions  currently  before  it. 
Since  so  many  of  these  bills  represented 
controversial  issues — issues  which  still 
remain  the  center  of  such  controversies — 
it  was  foimd  necessary  that  studies 
thereon  be  continued  into  the  following 
Congress. 

This  subcommittee  conducted  hearings 
on  the  judges'  salary  bill,  the  omnibus 
judgeship  bill,  the  bill  to  provide  pay- 
ment for  property  losses  resulting  from 
the  1951  floods  in  Kansas.  Missouri,  and 
Oklahoma,  and  a  hearing  on  a  bill  cre- 
ating positions  in  the  Office  of  the  So- 
licitor General. 

The  omnibus  Judgeship  bill.  S.  1203, 
was  reported  to  the  House  by  the  fuli 
committee  where  it  was  recommitted. 
Subsequently  the  subcommittee  con- 
ducted executive  sessions  on  the  bill  and 
reported  it  in  an  amended  form.  This 
bill  was  again  reported  to  the  House  by 


the  full  committee  and  a  rule  was 
granted.  However,  the  bill  was  never 
called  up  under  the  rule  before  the  termi- 
nation of  the  session.  It  should  be  noted 
in  regard  to  this  bill  that  In  each  of  the 
two  instances  when  the  subcommittee 
acted,  the  subcommittee  rewrote  the  en- 
tire bill.  Moreover,  the  bill  Included  the 
provisions  of  at  least  10  other  bills  deal- 
ing not  only  with  additional  judgeships 
throughout  the  country,  twth  in  the 
court  of  appeals  and  the  United  States 
d  strict  courts,  but  also  Included  places 
for  holding  court,  the  alteration  of  the 
geographical  divisions  in  the  district 
court,  and  finally  it  dealt  with  the  resig- 
nation and  retirement  of  disabled  Judges. 
This  subcommittee  had  978  private 
claim  bills  referred  to  It.  Of  the  bills 
emanating  from  *^.\a  subcommittee,  242 
became  private  lav  and  9  became  pub- 
lic laws.  In  addition  to  the  hearings 
noted  above,  35  additional  hearings  were 
conducted  relating  to  private  and  quasi 
public  bills.  Three  hundred  and  sixty- 
si.x  bills  were  reported  favorably  and 
201  adversely.  One  hundred  and  two 
bills  passed  the  House  with  no  action 
taken  in  the  Senate.  Three  bills  were 
left  in  conference.  Three  bills  were  left 
pending  on  the  Private  Calendar,  and 
three  bills  were  recommitted. 

BUBCOMMm-EZ  NO.  4 !  GENCKAL  JUEBOICTIOIf 
OVER  JUDICIARY  BILLS  AS  ASSIGNED;  SPECIAL 
JTTSISSICTION  OVXX  BAJflUtUFTCT  AND  BXOft- 
CANIZATIOM 

During  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
the  following  bills  and  resolutions  were 
referred  to  Subcommittee  No.  4 : 

Hmubc  blUa 57 

House  Joint  rMOlutlons 53 

Senate  bills... _. ..  \i 

Senate  Joint  raaolutlon I..  1 

Total \':2 

A  total  of  47  hearings  were  held.  Final 
action  was  taken  on  29  measures.  Of 
these  22  became  public  law.  5  were 
tabled,  and  2  arc  pending  in  the  Senate. 
Pour  records  of  hearings  have  been 
printed. 

There  were  18  executive  communica- 
tions Inferred  to  the  subcommittee. 
Final  action  was  taken  on  13  of  the  bills; 
8  were  recommended  to  the  committee 
and  were  reported  favorably  to  the 
House — 6  of  these  became  law,  2  are 
pending  In  the  Senate.  Five  bills  were 
reported  adversely  and  subsequently  were 
tabled  by  the  committee. 

In  the  second  session,  the  members  of 
this  subcommittee  spent  considerable 
time  on  the  joint  resolution  to  extend  60 
emergency  powers  which  the  President 
wished  to  have  continued  during  the 
present  emergency.  Fifteen  days  of 
public  hearings  were  held  and  eight  or 
nine  executive  sessions.  The  subcom- 
mittee recommended  the  continuation  of 
48  of  these  powers,  the  committee  con- 
curred, and  following  several  meetin.,'5 
of  a  joint  conference  committee,  the 
Senate  accepted  the  version  of  the  meas- 
ure as  it  came  from  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Included  In  the  Ust  of  measures  that 
became  public  law  were  five  amendment* 
to  the  Bankruptcy  Act:  one  of  these— 
Public  Law  194— amended  section  77  to 
permit  trustees  to  authorize  certificates 
to    provide    funds    for    installation    of 
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safety  equipment  by  railrtjads;  another — 
Public  Law  456 — amended  more  than 
100  sections  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  rep- 
resenting the  first  major  revision  since 
the  Chandler  Act  of  1938.  Still  another 
lifts  the  ceiling  on  the  salaries  of  ref- 
erees and  part-time  referees  in  l)ank- 
ruptcy. 
srvcoMinTTEz  HO.   sr   cekoul  jmisDicnoit 

0\T«     JTrolClABT    BILLS     KB    ASSICNEO;     SPECIAL 

jxraisoicTTON  ovxa  ANrmiusT  lecislation 

The  work  of  this  subcommittee  is 
roughly  divided  into  two  categories, 
namely,  legislative  and  Investigatory. 
TTie  subcommittee  has  been  operating 
under  House  Resolution  95  which  au- 
thorizes the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
to  conduct  studies  and  investigations  of 
subject  matter  within  its  jurisdiction. 

Twenty-four  public  bills  were  referred 
to  this  subcommittee  The  legislative 
activity  can  best  be  understood  by  out- 
lining the  bills  before  this  subcommittee 
and  the  activities  surrounding  them,  as 
follows: 

Passed  House:  A  bill  to  increase  the 
criminal  penalties  under  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act. 

Reported  to  House  but  not  acted  on  by 
House:  A  bill  to  establish  beyond  doubt 
that,  under  the  Roblnson-Patman  Act,  it 
Is  a  complete  defense  to  a  charge  of  price 
discrimination  for  the  seller  to  show 
that  its  price  differential  has  l)ecn  made 
In  good  faith  to  meet  the  equally  low 
price  of  a  competitor.  Five  hearings 
were  held  on  this  measure. 

Hearings  held  but  no  further  action 
taken:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act 
by  granting  a  right  of  action  to  the 
United  States  to  recover  damages  under 
the  antitrust  laws,  establishing  a  uni- 
form statute  of  limitations.  Five  hear- 
InRs  were  held  on  this  measure. 

Hearings  held:  Three  bills  to  provide 
that  the  antitrust  laws  .shall  not  apply 
to  organized  professional  sports  enter- 
prises. Sixteen  hearings  were  held  on 
this  subject.  An  unfavorable  report  was 
made  to  the  House. 

Hearings  held  and  reported  to  the 
House:  Several  bills  relating  to  the  so- 
called  fair-trade  laws  were  considered  by 
this  subcommittee  Nine  hearings  were 
held  on  the  subject  and  one  measure  was 
reported  favorably  to  the  House  by  the 
full  committee.  The  Committee  on 
Rules  granted  a  rule  i>ermitting  the  bill 
to  be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
fair-trade  bill  reported  favorably  by  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

Hearings  held  and  reported  adversely 
to  the  full  committee:  A  bill  to  rescind 
the  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
creating  the  Port  of  New  York  Authority. 
Two  hearings  were  held  on  this  proposal. 
An  adverse  report  was  made  to  the  full 
committee. 

INVESTIGATTVE    ACTIVITIES 

The  subcommittee  on  Study  of  Mo- 
nopoly Power  continued  its  studies  of 
basic  industries  following  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  steel  and  newsprint  industries 
in  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 

AtTnCTNTTM 

The  subconmiittee  held  hearings  on 
January  22,  23.  25.  26.  29,  30,  and  Febru- 


ary 1.  2.  5.  7,  and  9,  1951.  on  the  alimil- 
num  industry  generally.  Thirty-two  wit- 
nesses were  iieard  and  916  pages  of  testi- 
mony and  exhibits  were  taken. 

House  Report  No.  225 — 49  pages — was 
Issued  containing  a  report  of  the  sub- 
committees investigation  of  the  alumi- 
num program  for  defense. 

DITEKCENCE  BETWEEN  PLANT  AND  COMPANT  COlf- 
CENTKATTON   AND   INTEXLOCKXNG   DIKECTOaATES 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
December  12.  1950,  and  March  7  and  8. 
1951,  on  two  reports  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  Four  witnesses  were  heard 
and  95  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits 
were  t.aken. 

THE   MOBILIZATION   PVOCEAM 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  on 
May  21,  23,  25  on  certain  Irregularities 
reported  to  exist  in  the  National  Produc- 
tion Authority  with  regard  to  the  alloca- 
tion of  steel  to  companies  engaged  in 
the  construction  of  locomotives  for  de- 
fense. An  interim  report  was  issued 
after  hearing  10  witnesses.  Thereafter 
the  subcommittee  held  full  scale  hear- 
ings on  the  mobilization  program  and 
heard  23  additional  witnesses  while  tak- 
ing 1.060  pages  of  testimony  and  exhibits. 
House  Report  No.  1217 — 104  pages — con- 
tains the  subcommittee's  findings,  con- 
clusions, and  recommendations. 

The  subcommittee  has  carried  on  con- 
tinuous study  of  the  activities  of  all  the 
emergency  agencies  charged  with  re- 
SFKjnsibilities  under  the  defense  program. 

NEWSPRINT 

The  subcommittee  has  Issued  three  re- 
ports relating  to  the  newsprint  and 
wood-pulp  Industries.  House  Report  No. 
505.  part  1.  contains  a  report  of  the  prac- 
tices in  the  newsprint  indtistry — 132 
pages.  Part  2  contains  a  report  of  the 
practices  in  the  pulp  indtistry — 53 
pages.  Part  3  contains  a  report  of  the 
recent  price  rise  of  Canadian  news- 
print— 5  pages.  The  subcommittee  has 
sponsored  and  made  efforts  to  coordinate 
a  stixly  by  Govertunent  departments  and 
agencies  for  the  development  of  substi- 
tutes for  wood  pulp  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  paper  and  paper  products. 
PETmows  roR  coNSTrrtmoNAL  convention  to 

LIMIT  FEDERAL  TAXATION 

A  Staff  Study  has  been  made  and  a  re- 
port prepared  on  the  subject  of  the  me- 
morials from  various  States  to  Congress 
petitioning  that  a  constitutional  con- 
vention be  called  for  the  purpose  of 
amending  the  Constitution  to  provide  for 
a  percentage  limitation  of  inheritance, 
gift,  and  Income  taxes  to  be  levied  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

PUBLICATIONS    BT    THIS    SUBCOMMITTEE 

Eighty-first  Congress,  first  session 

Serial  14.  part  1.  hearings  of  July  11, 
13.  15,  18,  20,  22,  25,  27.  and  29  and  Au- 
gust 1,  3,  5.  and  24,  1949:  General  hear- 
ings on  monopoly  problems,  including 
report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  concentration  of  productive  facili- 
ties and  a  stimmary  of  existing  antitrust 
laws. 

Serial  14.  part  2.  A  and  B,  two  vol- 
umes of  hearings  containing  testimony 
of  October  25.  26.  27.  November  2.  3.  9, 
10.  15.  16,  17,  21.  22.  25.  28.  ^9,  30,  and 
December  1,  1949,  as  well  as  a  special 
report  based  on  the  Censtis  of  Manufac- 


tures. 1947:  A  report  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  on  the  PubUc 
Utility  Holding  Company  Act:  and  se- 
lected investment  data  on  100  largest 
life-insurance  companies. 

Eighty-first  Congress,  second  session 

Serial  14,  part  3,  hearings  of  February 

I,  8.  15.  23,  24,  and  March  1.  1950,  on  a 
bill  to  increase  the  criminal  penalties  of 
the  antitrust  laws;  a  bill  to  provide  for 
periodic  reports  by  the  Attorney  General 
on  consent  decrees  in  antitrust  cases; 
and  a  proposed  bill  to  amend  the  Webb- 
Pomerene  Act,  including  a  report  by  the 
Justice  Department  on  strengthening 
the  remedies  in  the  antitrust  laws  and 
the  decision  in  the  case  of  United  States 
V.  U.  S.  Alkali  Export  Association  (86  P. 
Supp.  59  n949)  ). 

Serial  14.  part  4,  A  and  B,  two  vol- 
umes of  material  resulting  from  the  sub- 
committee's investigation  of  steel.  Vol- 
ume A  contains  testimony  of  April  17. 
18.  19.  20.  21,  24,  25.  26.  27,  28.  and  May 
3.  5.  9,  and  11.  1950,  at  which  dates  rep- 
resentatives of  Government,  the  steel  in- 
dustry, and  other  interested  persons  pre- 
sented various  views  on  the  iron  and  steel 
industry.  Volume  B  contains  exhibits 
introduced  during  the  hearings. 

Serial  14,  part  5,  containing  the  hear- 
ings of  May  8  and  10,  1950.  on  a  bill  de- 
signed to  provide  a  uniform  statute  of 
limitations  for  private  triple-damage 
actions  and  to  allow  the  United  States 
Government  to  sue  as  a  private  suitor  for 
damages  suffered  by  reason  of  violations 
of  the  antitrust  laws. 

Serial  14.  part  6.  A  and  B,  two  volumes 
of  material  resulting  from  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  of  newsprint. 
Volume  A  contains  testlmonv  of  June  19. 
20,  21.  22.  23,  27,  28,  29,  30,  and  July  10, 

II,  13,  18.  19,  and  20.  1950,  at  which 
dates  representatives  of  Government, 
the  newsprint  industry,  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  presented  various  views  on 
the  newsprint  industry.  Volume  B  con- 
tains exhibits  introduced  during  the 
hearings. 

Eighty-second  Conffresa,  first  tession 

Serial  1,  part  1.  hearings  of  January 
22,  23,  25,  26,  29.  30,  February  1.  2.  5.  7. 
and  9,  1951,  on  aluminum,  at  which  dates 
representatives  of  Government,  the  alu- 
minum industry,  and  other  interested 
persons  testified. 

Serial  1,  part  2,  containing  testimony 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  in  two 
reports:  The  Divergence  Between  Plant 
and  Company  Concentration,  1947 — pre- 
sented December  12.  1950,  Eighty-first 
Congress,  second  session;  Interlocking 
Directorates — presented  March  7  and  8. 
1951. 

Serial  1,  part  3,  hearings  of  April  9, 
11.  13.  May  3.  and  June  7,  1951,  on  H.  R. 
3408,  to  amend  the  Clayton  Act  by  grant- 
ing a  right  of  action  to  the  United  States 
to  recover  damages  under  the  antitrust 
laws,  establishing  a  uniform  statute  of 
limitations,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Serial  1,  part  4,  hearings  of  May  21.  23. 
25,  and  June  11,  12,  18.  19,  20.  25,  28,  29. 
July  16.  17.  and  26.  1951,  on  the  mobili- 
zation program,  at  which  dates  repre- 
sentatives of  Government  departments. 
Congress,  and  industry  testified. 

Serial  1,  part  5.  hearings  of  July  11, 12, 
13.  and  September  13  and  14.  1951.  on 


til 
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H.  R.  2Sae  to  clarify  the  rtght  of  seUers 
to  oagstMc  in  competition  br  in  good  faith 
meeting  the  eqnaJly  low  price  at  a  com- 
petitor  and  S.  719  to  estatatish  bcrood 
doubt  that.  u]:Kier  the  Robinson-Patnttn 
Act.  it  is  a  comptlete  defense  to  a  charge 
of  price  discrimination  for  the  seller  to 
^ow  that  its  price  differential  has  been 
made  iu  good  faith  to  meet  the  equaU^r 
low  price  of  a  competitor. 

Serial  I.  part  6.  hearings  of  July  3Q. 
31.  August  1.  3.  6.  7.  8.  IQ.  and  October 
15,  IS.  17.  la.  19,  22.  23,  24. 1951.  on  H.  R. 
4239.  4230. 4231.  to  provide  that  the  anti- 
trust iaws  shall  not  at^ily  to  organized 
piofessional  spoils  enterprises. 

Ei0ktjf-*ecomd  Cou§xe*s,  seeo-ad  session 

Serial  12.  hearings  of  Pefaruary  13.  14. 
15.  18.  20.  21.  22.  25.  axkd  27.  1952.  on 
H.  R.  4365.  4692.  4662.  and  63«7.  to 
amoid  the  Sherman  Antitrust  Act  with 
respect  to  certain  contracts  and  agree- 
ments which  establish  minimuai  resale 
prices  and  which  are  extended  by  State 
law  to  Don.signers. 


The  Iron  and  Steel  Industrr,  commit- 
tee parini.  KKht- first  Congress,  second 
session.  1950.  containuv?  a  report  of  the 
subcommittee's  investigation  oi  the  steel 
indnstry. 

Aluminum.  House  Report  Na  225. 
EiRhty-second    Congress,    first   session. 

1951.  containing  a  report  of  the  subcom- 
mittee's investigation  of  the  aluminum 
program  for  defense. 

Newsprint.  House  Report  No.  505.  part 
1.  Eighty-second  Congress,  first  sessioxi, 
ld51.  eontainicg  a  repoit  on  practices  in 
the  newsprint  industry. 

Pulp.  House  Report  No.  505.  part  2, 
Ktehty- second  Congress,  second  sessioii. 

1952.  containing  a  report  on  practices 
in  the  pulp  industry. 

The  Mobilization  Program,  commit- 
tee print.  Eighty -second  Congress,  first 
session.  1951.  interim  report  ol  the  sub- 
oommittee  containing  its  study  of  the 
aUocation  of  steel  to  certain  locomotiTe 
builders. 

The  Mobilization  Program.  House  Re- 
port No.  1217,  Eighty-second  Consi-ess. 
first  session.  1351.  containing  a  report 
of  aspects  of  the  mobilization  program 
affecting  competition. 

Resale  Price  Maintenance.  Hou&e  Re- 
port No.  1515.  Eighty-seconid  Congress, 
second  session.  1952,  containing  a  re- 
port of  the  subcommittee's  investigation 
with  respect  to  resale  price  mainie- 
nance.  R  R,  8825. 

Organfcced  BasebaH  House  Report  No. 
2002.  Eighty-second  Confess,  second 
session.  1352.  containing  a  report  of  cer- 
tain aspects  of  organized  baseball. 

Newsprint.  House  Report  No.  505.  part 
3.  Eighty-second  Congress,  second  ses- 
sion. 1952.  containing  a  report  on  news- 
print price  rise. 

KPZCIAi.     STTBCOMMITTEI     ON     RIAFPQ«TBD  N  atESTT 

This  special  subcomouttee  had  referred 
to  it  three  biUs  dealing  with  the  sub- 
ject of  rcaHKtftionment.  It  cociducted 
lengthy  hearings  in  Washickgton.  D.  C; 
San  Praiicisco,  Sacramento,  and  Los 
Angeks.  Calif.;  and  in  the  city  of  New 
YorlL.  An  extensive  staff  study  has  lieen 
on  the  over-all  problem,  and  a  survey  ia 
In  the  process  of  preparation,  a  survey 
which  win  indiide  individiial  studies  ol 
the  laws  of  the  48  States  and  their  op- 


eratkm.  as  well  as  the  current  State 
reapportionment  acts  as  they  apply  to 
the  November  elections. 


SFnnAL  s 


TO 
4N»     POWBBS 


THX    **- 

nz    sraciAi. 


This  sobcommittee  was  created  to 
handle  House  Joint  Ref«Iution  XO  which 
was  introduced  as  a  restilt  of  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  House  Eiocument  No.  355. 
which  related  to  tiie  appouiimeut  of 
Newbold  Morris  as  a  special  prosecutor 
and  the  concomitant  reque&ts  for  a  ^rant 
of  power  to  subpena  records  and  the 
power  to  grant  immuni^.  This  com- 
mittee held  several  executive  sessioiis 
and  made  a  full  and  extensive  study  of 
the  over-all  problem.  As  a  result  of  these 
meetings  and  studies,  it  otde^ed  Intro- 
dutet!  and  reported  to  the  full  commit- 
tee a  new  resolution  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 410.  T^at  resolution  wis  then  or- 
dered reported  favorably  to  the  full  com- 
mittee which  was  done  in  House  Report 
No.  1717.  Unton  Calendar  No.  54«.  There 
was  no  action  on  the  part  of  the  House 
on  this  particular  resolution. 

SFCCIAI.    SXTBTOMMrrrZK     OKftLXaiC     WTTS     LECTS- 

LATTOir  racTATfmns  to  MJguKE  or  -na  srrra. 

This  subcommittee  was  created  to 
handle  various  types  of  legislation  grow- 
ing out  of  the  seizing  of  the  steel  plants. 
In  ail.  15  various  bills  were  introduced. 
The  nature  of  these  hills  ranged  from 
simple  Houfe  resolutions  to  constitu- 
tional amendments.  The  subcommittee 
met  on  two  different  occasions  in  ex- 
ecutive session  to  consider  these  bills. 
In  the  course  of  these  sessions,  it  or- 
dered a  complete  axxl  extensivt  staff  re- 
port on  .<=everal  of  the  more  iSsportant 
bills,  which  was  done.  However,  the  suo- 
committee  did  not  report  to  the  full 
committee  prior  to  the  adjournment  of 
Congress. 
srmciAL  snacoMicnrTEs  to  cohdoct  a  PBsuia- 

SVXUTAIV 

Resolution  was  adopted  by  the  full 
committee  on  Ajxh]  29.  1952  to  appoint  a 
special  .^ubcommittt-e  to  make  prvluni- 
nary  investigations  of  the  conduct  of 
Ju^se  Pfaiiip  B.  Sulhvan  to  determine 
whether  allegatians  of  misctMaciuct  v.  eie 
of  sufficieut  substance  to  justify  a  fall- 
scale  mvestigation.  The  subcommiuee 
has  held  executrve  bearings  both  in 
Washington  and  in  Chicago  A  report 
will  follow  when  the  hearings  are 
concluded. 


OKVAmncKKT  Of  JvsTtcm  Aim  Tax  omwtcm  om 

THE   ArroBNET    GENKMkb  ^  ,. 

Pursuant  to  resolutiem  adopted  bjr  the 

full  commiuee  on  January  2ii.  1962.  a 
special  subcommittee  was  appointed  on 
February  5.  1952.  to  investigate  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  office  of  the 
Attorney  General. 

Four  hearioiis  were  held  by  this  sub- 
committee froQi  March  26  to  April  30, 
1952.  On  April  12  the  President  Issued 
an  Elxecutlve  order  giving  the  subcom- 
mittee access  to  Federal  tax  records.  In 
May  the  subcommittee  held  two  open 
and  four  executive  hearings.  One  of  the 
open  hearings  was  devoted  to  determin- 
ing whether  former  Attorney  General  J. 
Howard  McCrath  knew  of  the  com^ec- 
tlon  of  Mr.  Newbold  Morris  In  the  so- 


called  tankrer  deals  at  the  time  Mr  Mor- 
ris was  appointed  a  special  assistant  to 
the  Attorney  General  The  other  puohe 
heanng  was  concerned  with  the  prevMMw 
experience  o/  Deputy  AttonMy  General 
A.  Deritt  Vancch.  In  the  fonr  executive 
hcarini^s  the  subcommittee  took  evideiKe 
concernmK  alk-Kalions  that  the  Depart- 
ment ol  Justice  failed  to  prosecute  po&- 
silQiie  violations  of  the  antitrust  laws  k:x- 
voivins  one  of  the  NaUon  s  largest  indus- 
tries. This  required  bearing  cumpiaui- 
auts,  employees  of  the  OepartmeiU  of 
Justice,  and  officers  of  corporatioi^ 

la  June  the  subcommittee  held  14 
meetings — 7  putilic  aiMi  1  extrcutive. 

The  subcommittee  examined  79  wiV* 
Bcsses.  of  whom  10  testified  in  executive 
sessions.  In  order  to  hear  the  tesU- 
mony  of  tlu&  large  number  of  witnesses. 
the  individual  hearing  were  extended. 
SQOoe  of  the  louger  hearm^  into  eveuiu^ 
se.ssiojus. 

These  hearings  were  dixact^  to  several 
problems.  The  most  extensive  testimony 
was  taken  on  the  allegatum  that  the 
Department  of  JubUce  failed  U>  couduci  a 
thorough  investigation  as  a  tia&aa  for  iiv- 
stituting  antitrust  suits  against  the  four 
largest  corpora'aons  eugiigtni  m  the 
manufacture  and  distnbutiou  of  spiri- 
tuous liquors. 

Witnesses  heard  by  the  subcooimitiec 
included  repn-sentauves  of  the  Bis 
Four  corporations,  many  independent 
producers,  representatives  of  cooperage 
companies,  and  former  anti  prebent 
members  ol  the  staJI  of  the  Department 
of  Justice. 

Anothw  phase  of  the  subcommittee's 
heartags  was  devoted  to  the  aiiegatjon  of 
the  failure  of  the  Department  of  JusUfOa 
to  jircsecute  cases  invoiv;ng  alleged  fraud 
which  had  been  subroiucd  tu  the  De- 
paruooent  of  Justice  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office. 

Still  another  phase  of  the  subcommit- 
tee s  heanitKs  cuvtfrt^  an  ejiamuaataMi  ol 
cases  ;>uOiiiittcd  to  our  subcummittee  tiqf 
the  House  Select  Committee  to  InvcfAi 
gate  the  Educational  and  Training  Pro- 
i;ram  Under  Lhe  Ol  BiU.  These  cases  in- 
volved aiiet<ed  iraud  and  mishandling 
veterans  affairs  by  the  Veterans  Ad- 
mmistratuai  and  Department  of  Justice. 

An  mtt^rtm  report  is  in  the  process  ol 
prepaxatifon  and  should  be  availabte 
shortly. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  outhne 
in  deuii  mucii  oi  the  work  wtiicn  resulted 
in  adverse  subcoaouttee  reports.  In 
many  instances  the  work  which  resulted 
in  adverse  reports  was  as  extensive  and 
detailed  as  work  called  for  on  bills  which 
ultimately  reached  the  fuii  committee 
and  both  Houses  oi  Coi^pre:^ 


Vka  Caxrita  tLe  Tax  Uai? 

EXTENSION  OF  Ri.MARKS 


or 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF  mrw  ji«sET 

IS  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPKBSKNTATIVIS 

Saturdnji.  Julji  5,  1952 

Mr  WOLVHRTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  who 
is  reailj  carrying  today^s  crushinc  tax 
load?    From  whose  pockets  comes  tho 
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greater  part  of  the  billions  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  spending?  The  answer  is, 
the  average  citizen. 

It  is  the  individual  who  works  In  fac- 
tories and  mills  and  plants,  behind  coun- 
ters, or  at  the  desk  who  is  paying  out  to 
the  spenders  in  Gkjvemment. 

It  is  the  individual  who  drives  taxis 
and  trucks,  busses  and  streetcars,  who 
work  our  farms,  or  as  carpenters,  as  elec- 
tricians, as  steelworkers.  bricklayers, 
steam  fitters,  and  plumbers  on  whose 
shoulders  lies  the  greatest  burden  of 
today's  taxation. 

It  is  the  women  who  work  as  waitresses, 
as  stenographers,  clerks,  nurses,  or  at  the 
bench  or  on  the  assembly  lines  in  fac- 
tories, receptionists,  and  private  secre- 
taries who  are  a  part  of  the  great  army 
of  taxpayers. 

To  fully  understand  who  is  paying 
most  of  the  taxes,  let  me  illustrate.  If 
the  Government  were  to  impose  a  100- 
percent  tax — It  is  now  about  31  percent — 
on  all  taxable  incomes  over  (6.000  a  year, 
the  revenue  increase  would  only  be  about 
$6,000,000,000.  This  would  pay  the  cost 
of  government  for  only  3*2  weeks — 3^2 
weeks  out  of  52  weeks.  Think  of  that. 
8o  where  does  the  money  for  each  tax 
Increase  come  from?  Obviously  from 
the  people  of  America — those  in  the 
lower  income-tax  groups. 

tNCOMK    TAXES tJP    AHO    tn»    AND   UP 

Now  for  some  facts  and  figures — some 
rery  startling  and  revealing  figures. 
Twenty  years  ago.  under  Republican  ad- 
ministrations, people  in  the  lower  in- 
come brackets  paid  little  or  no  Federal 
Income  tax.    But  now — let  us  see. 

In  1933  a  single  man  '^arning  $30  a 
week  paid  only  $16  a  year  in  Income  tax. 
Now  he  pays  $178 — or  11  times  as  much. 
If  he  earns  $80  a  week,  he  paid  only 
$110  a  year  In  taxes  in  1933.  but  now  he 
pays  $725 — seven  times  as  much. 

Now  let  us  look  at  our  Mr.  Average 
American  with  a  wife  and  two  children, 
making  $88  50  a  week.  In  1933  he  paid 
not  a  single  cent  In  Income  tax.  But  now 
under  the  Truman  administration,  he  is 
paying  $179. 

Suppose  his  salary  is  $100  a  week.  In 
1933  he  paid  $55  in  taxes.  Now  he  pays 
$506 — an  increase  of  $451.  If  you  hap- 
pen to  be  In  this  bracket,  think  of  what 
this  increase  of  $451  a  year  is  taking  out 
of  your  life.  You  could  pay  a  lot  of  rent 
with  that  money  or  buy  a  lot  of  groceries 
and  clothes  and  pleasures  for  your 
family. 

SMALL    PmiKT    TAXZ8 

But  Income  taxes  are  only  the  start. 
Nowadays  taxes  are  like  weeds,  springing 
up  while  your  back  Is  turned.  Small 
print  taxes  are  what  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau  calls  retailers'  excise  taxes 
and  the  like.  These  are  the  taxes  that 
arc  paid  on  everything  that  is  bought  or 
done. 

For  example,  make  a  long-distance 
phone  call.  There  is  a  tax  on  it — 25  per- 
cent for  the  internal  revenue  collector. 

Make  a  local  call.  There  is  a  tax  on 
It — 15  percent  for  the  internal  revenue 
collector. 

Buy  a  train  or  bus  ticket.  There  is  a 
tax  on  it — 15  percent  for  the  internal 
revenue  collector. 


Buy  a  pocketbook.  There  is  a  tax  on 
It — 20  percent  for  the  internal  revenue 
collector. 

Buy  a  movie  ticket.  There  is  a  tax  on 
It — 20  percent  for  the  internal  revenue 
collector. 

Buy  face  or  after-shave  powder. 
There  is  a  tax  on  it — 20  percent  for  the 
internal  revenue  collector. 

In  fact,  there  is  a  Federal  tax  on  all 
toilet  preparations.  on  telegrams. 
There  is  even  a  Federal  tax  on  tnie  deed 
to  a  cemetery  lot. 

There  is  an  8-cent  Federal  tax  on 
every  pack  of  cigarettes.  The  tax  on  cig- 
arettes alone  for  1  year  for  the  average 
smoker  amounts  to  as  much  as  $50.  And 
this  Is  not  all — many,  many  more  similar 
taxes. 

RIDDEN     TAXES 

The  third  kind  of  taxes  are  the  kind 
you  cannot  see.  no  matter  how  hard  you 
look.  These  are  now  commonly  called 
hidden  taxes.  The  truth  is  that  every 
single  item  that  you  buy  is  taxed  many 
times  over.  Directly  or  indirectly,  noth- 
ing escapes  the  Internal  Revenue  Bu- 
reau. Buy  a  hght  bulb.  There  is  a  man- 
ufacturers  excise  tax  on  It — 20  percent 
for  the  Internal  revenue  collector.  Buy 
a  radio  or  a  TV  set.  There  is  a  tax  on 
it — 10  percent  for  the  internal  revenue 
collector. 

The  list  is  as  endless  and  varied  as 
everything  you  buy. 

The  most  shocking  part  of  these  hid- 
den taxes  is  this:  On  every  single  item 
that  you  buy  there  are  not  one,  but  lit- 
erally scores  of  hidden  taxes,  boosting 
the  prices,  emptying  the  pocketbook,  and 
cutting  th?  standard  of  living. 

ONZ    HUNDRED  TAXES   ON   AN   COO 

Take  the  humble  egg  you  eat  for  break- 
fast. The  Tax  Foundation,  an  impartial 
research  agency,  made  a  study  of  all  the 
taxes  hidden  in  a  single  egg.  I  defy  any- 
one to  guess  just  how  many  hidden  taxes 
they  did  discover.  The  experts  workjig 
for  the  Tax  Foundation  had  quite  a  time 
of  it.  but  they  eventually  found  100  hid- 
den taxes  in  the  price  of  one  lonely  egg. 

One  hundred  separate  and  distinct 
taxes  hidden  in  the  price  of  a  single  egg. 
No  wonder  a  hen  cackles  when  she  lays 
an  egg.  She  is  working  for  the  tax  col- 
lector. He  is  the  one  man  to  fully  appre- 
ciate the  job  she  does. 

Here  is  how  the  Tax  Foundation 
tracked  down  the  100  taxes  on  an  egg. 

A  typical  grocer  in  Chicago  pays  14 
different  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes, 
and  he  has  to  include  them  in  his  cost. 
So  up  goes  the  price  of  the  egg. 

The  trucker  who  delivers  the  eggs  to 
the  grocer  pays  20  more  taxes,  and  they 
go  into  his  bill  for  hauling  the  egg — 14 
plus  20  makes  34  taxes. 

The  egg  wholesaler  pays  17  more 
taxes — 34  plus  17  makes  51  taxes. 

The  farmer  who  sells  the  eggs  to  the 
wholesaler  pays  10  more  taxes — 51  plus 
10  makes  61  taxes. 

The  feed  store  owner  who  sells  the 
farmer  his  feed  pays  14  more  taxes  and 
Includes  them  In  his  selling  price — 61  plus 
14  makes  75  taxes. 

The  railroad  company  that  transports 
the  feed  from  the  mill  to  the  local  feed 
store  pays  11  more  taxes — 75  plus  11 
makes  86  taxes.    "  - 


The  company  that  mills  the  feed  pays 
14  more  taxes — 86  plus  14  makes  100 
taxes. 

Every  single  one  of  these  taxes  Is  in- 
cluded in  the  grocer's  final  price — the 
price  you  pay. 

DGHTT-NINZ    BILLION    DOLLARS    IN    TAXES 

This  year  the  total  tax  bill— Federal, 
State,  and  local — Is  reaching  a  sum  that 
is  so  huge  the  normal  individual  cannot 
grasp  its  full  meaning.  That  $89,000,- 
000.000  tax  take  means  that  the  average 
man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States  is  paying  $590  a  year  in  taxes  of 
one  kind  and  another.  This  may  seem 
incredible,  but  these  taxes  are  so  well 
hidden,  so  camouflaged,  and  so  universal 
that  it  is  impossible  to  know  about  most 
of  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
$89,000,000,000  divided  among  some 
150.000.000  people  means  that  the  per 
capita  sum  paid  this  year  for  govern- 
ment is  $590. 

repttblicans  reduced  taxes 

Only  once  in  the  last  20  years  has  the 
taxpayer  had  a  break.  Only  once  in  20 
years  have  taxes  been  lowered.  That  was 
in  1948.  after  the  voters  gave  a  majority 
in  Congress  to  the  Republicans.  The 
Republican  Eightieth  Congress  passed 
the  only  tax  reduction  in  a  generation — 
a  cut  of  $5,000,000,000. 

Three-fourths  of  the  Republican  tax 
reduction  went  to  people  with  incomes  of 
less  than  S5.000  a  year.  Furthermore, 
7.000.000  people  of  small  income  were 
relieved  of  paying  even  a  penny  of  in- 
come tax. 

Did  President  Truman  join  in  helping 
the  taxpayers?  Did  he  side  with  those 
who  wanted  to  relieve  people  of  small 
Income  from  paying  Income  taxes?  He 
did  not.  Mr.  Truman  fought  the  cut  bit- 
terly, and  then  he  vetoed  it.  The  Repub- 
lican tax  cut  had  to  be  enacted  over 
President  Truman's  veto. 

How  did  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sixty-Eight- 
Pifty-a-Week  make  out  when  the  Eigh- 
tieth Congress  reduced  taxes?  Their 
taxes  were  reduced  $95  a  year.  That  Is 
what  the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
did  for  them. 

But  this  reduction  was  only  a  brief  set- 
back to  the  tax-happy  administration 
crowd.  Soon  after  they  took  over  Con- 
gress In  1949.  taxes  started  to  rise  again. 
They  have  not  stopped  rising  yet,  and 
they  will  not  stop  rising  until  there  is 
a  change  of  administration. 

TAXES  INCREASED  BT  ADMINISTRATION  THREE 
TIMES  IN   13   MONTHS 

The  record  of  the  present  adminis- 
tration, over  the  last  20  years,  shows 
that  the  entire  basis  of  their  thinking 
is  bigger  and  bigger  taxes.  Tax  and  tax. 
spend  and  spend,  and  elect  and  elect — 
that  is  the  motto  they  have  shame- 
lessly chosen. 

Between  September  1950  and  October 
1951  no  less  than  three  different  tax 
increases  were  pushed  through  Congress. 
The  increases  totaled  almost  $16,000.- 
000.000. 

The  administration  is  not  content  even 
now.  In  his  budget  message  to  Congress 
on  last  January  21,  the  President  asked 
for  still  another  tax  increase.  This  time 
he  wanted  $5,000,000,000  more. 

The  chief  reason  this  latest  tax  de- 
mand did  not  go  through  Congress  was 
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because  Republican  Members  opposed  it 
with  their  utmost  strength.  That  is  what 
stopped  your  taxes  from  being  even 
higher  than  they  are. 

FSB6EMT       AOirOnSTRATIOir       COU^KCTTD       MOKE 

TAXES  IN  LAST  7   TEARS  THAN  UNDKB  PRTVIOXJS 
ai     PRESIDENTS    COMBXNED 

Never,  not  even  at  the  height  or  World 
War  II,  have  taxes  been  so  heavy.  In 
fact,  the  American  people  pay  more 
taxes  today  than  any  nation  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  They  are  paying 
out  in  taxes  31  percent  of  all  they  earn. 

That  means  that  every  third  day  of 
our  lives  is  worked  for  the  Government. 
One  day  out  of  thi-ee  is  worked  without 
pay — for  the  tax  collectors. 

Here  are  some  more  astounding  figures 
on  taxation.  In  the  7  years  that  Presi- 
dent Truman  has  been  in  office,  he  has 
collected  from  the  American  people  more 
taxes  than  all  the  31  Presidents  who 
preceded  him.  The  31  Presidents  in- 
clude Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  who  was 
in  ofiQce  nearly  twice  as  long  and  who 
had  to  finance  the  greatest  war  in  his- 
tory. 

In  seven  short  years,  the  sidministratlon 
has  taken  from  the  American  people  the 
sum  of  $310,000,000,000,  compared  with 
the  $254,000  000,000  collected  by  all  the 
Presidents  from  Georcre  Washington 
down  to  and  including  President  Roose- 
velt. 

Despite  all  that  money,  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  paying  its  way.  It  is  going 
deeper  and  deeper  in  the  red.  It  is  still 
borrowing  and  borrowing  to  pay  its  day- 
to-day  expenses,  piUng  more  and  more 
billions  on  the  national  debt.  Like  the 
prodigal  son  of  Biblical  times,  the  Gov- 
ernment continues  to  waste  the  sub- 
stance of  the  American  taxpayer  as  if 
there  were  no  end  to  his  patience. 

Every  housewife  in  America  knows 
how  often  she  must  stop  to  consider 
the  cost  of  an  article  before  she  buys, 
how  often  she  must  say  to  herself.  "Can 
I  afford  this?"  If  she  cannot  afford  it, 
she  waits  until  she  can.  or  she  goes  with- 
out. 

The  present  administration  never 
stops  to  consider  cost.  It  never  asks 
itself,  '"Can  American  afford  this?"  It 
races  wUdly  from  project  to  project, 
from  expense  to  expense,  as  if  money 
grew  on  trees  and  America  were  one  vast 
forest.  » 

HOW  TO  COT  TAXES 

The  way  to  cut  taxes  is  plain.  Re- 
duce the  expenditures  of  Government 
by  cutting  out  waste,  extravagance,  and 
inefQciency.  The  present  administration 
does  not  seem  willing  to  do  so;  therefore, 
it  is  time  for  a  change. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TRIPP  ROSS 

0»  WrW  TOEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.    ROSS.    Mr.    Speaker.    It   Is   my 
fervent  hope  that  every  citizen  will  exer- 


cise his  rirjht  to  vote  in  the  coming  na- 
tional election.  So  that  as  many  eli- 
gible voters  as  possible  may  be  in- 
formed about  voting  requirements  in 
New  York  City  for  the  coming  general 
election.  I  am  placing  in  the  Record  the 
following  information: 

In  New  York  City  every  person  must 
register  this  year  to  be  eligible  to  "ote 
in  the  November  election. 

Registration  days  for  New  York  City 
are  October  6.  7.  8.  9.  10,  11. 

Central  registration  is  permitted  from 
June  2  to  September  26.  All  persons 
who  will  not  be  able  to  register  the  week 
of  October  6  may  go  to  their  local  bor- 
ough o£Bce  of  the  board  of  elections  and 
register.  Persons  who  should  register 
Pt  the  central  office  are  college  students 
over  21,  out-of-city  workers,  and  others 
who  expect  to  be  out  of  the  city  during 
registration  week. 

First.  Must  be  at  least  21  years  of 
age  on  election  day. 

Second.  Must  be  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  If  naturalized,  naturali- 
zation must  have  occurred  at  lea.st  90 
days  prior  to  the  day  of  election  and 
the  voter  must  present  his  or  her  nat- 
iiralization  papers  at  the  time  he  or  she 
registers. 

Third.  Must  have  all  of  the  following 
residential  requirements: 

(a)  One  year  in  the  State. 

(b)  Pour  months  in  the  city. 

(c)  Thirty  days  in  the  election  dis- 
trict. 

All  of  the  above  prior  to  the  day  of 
the  general  election. 

Fourth.  All  persons  w'bo  have  never 
heretofore  registered  to  vote  in  the  State 
of  New  York  must  take  and  F>ass  a  lit- 
eracy test  conducted  by  the  board  of  cfi- 
ucatlon.  or  In  lieu  thereof  must  submit 
a  diploma  or  certificate  of  graduation 
showing  that  he  or  she  has  completed 
the  work  of  an  approved  eighth  grade 
elementary  school  or  of  a  higher  school 
in  which  English  Is  the  language  of 
instruction,  or  a  matriculation  card  is- 
sued by  a  college  or  university  to  a  stu- 
dent then  at  such  Institution  or  a  cer- 
tificate or  a  letter  signed  by  an  official 
of  the  university  or  college  certlfyliifif  to 
siich  attendance,  or  an  honorable  dis- 
charge from  any  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  or  submitting  an 
affidavit  of  graduation  or  discharge  in 
proper  form. 

E>uring  the  period  of  central  regis- 
tration— June  2  to  September  28,  1952 — 
hteracy  tests  will  be  conducted  at  the 
Board  of  Education.  110  Livingston 
Street,  room  601,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Mon- 
days through  Fridays,  from  10  a.  m.  to 
3  p.  m..  except  on  Friday.  July  4.  1953. 
and  Monday,  September  1. 1952,  on  which 
dates  this  ofiBce  will  be  closed. 

Dvu-ing  the  local  registration  days,  Oc- 
tober 6,  7,  8.  9.  10.  11,  1952,  tests  will  be 
conducted  at  local  public  schools  within 
walking  distance  of  the  polls  and  the 
address  of  the  nearest  school  may  be 
obtained  from  the  members  of  the  board 
of  registry. 

A  new  or  first  voter  who  desires  to 
register  centrally  and  who  cannot  exhitxit 
a  diploma  or  certificate  or  other  proof 
as  mentioned  above,  is  advised  to  first 
proceed  to  the  Office  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation and  obtain  a  certificate  of  literacy 


before  going  to  the  borough  ofBce  of  this 
board  to  register. 

Information  relative  to  central  regis- 
tration for  voters  in  the  city  of  New 
York: 

The  election  law  of  this  State,  as 
amended,  permits  central  registration  by 
electors  of  the  city  of  New  York.  Any 
elector,  whether  or  not  he  expects  to  be 
absent  from  the  county  of  hLs  residence 
during  the  period  of  registration,  may 
apply  in  person  at  the  office  of  the  board 
of  elections  for  the  borough  to  which 
he  or  she  resides,  for  reKi.«5tratlon  by  the 
central  registration  board  on  any  day. 
other  than  a  Siuiday  or  a  hoLid&y,  dur- 
ing regular  office  hours  daily — tjetween  9 
a.  m.  and  5  p.  m.,  Saturday,  before  noon — 
within  the  period  beginning  June  2  and 
ending  September  26,  1952. 

The  election  law.  as  amended,  further 
provides  that  any  qualified  voter  who 
registers  by  central  registration  and  cer- 
tain other  quahfled  voters,  including 
commercial  travelers,  actors,  and  em- 
ployees In  the  operation  of  r»ilro*d 
trains,  and  so  forth,  mast  make  and 
file  an  application  for  absentee  ballots 
at  the  time  he  or  she  so  registers  How- 
ever, in  order  to  apply  for  such  absentee 
ballots  the  apphcant  mu.n  declare,  under 
oath,  that  his  or  her  duties.  busine;;s  or 
occupation  require  him  or  her  to  be  else- 
where, and  the  reasons  for  such  absence 
must  be  those  provided  for  in  the  elec- 
tion law  governing  applications  for  ab- 
sentee voters'  tjallots. 

Information  relative  to  manner  of  ob- 
taining absentee  voters'  ballots  by  elec- 
tors In  the  city  of  New  York : 

All  qualified  voters  who  expect  in  good 
faith  to  be  uiiavoidably  absent  from  tne 
county  of  their  residence  on  the  day  of 
the  next  general  election,  because  of 
their  business,  duties,  or  occupations  re- 
quire them  to  be  elsewhere,  may  vote 
as  absentee  voters.  This  section  has 
been  liberally  Interpreted  to  include  all 
electors  of  this  city  who  are  actually 
engaged  In  a  remunerative  occupation 
outside  of  the  city  while  maintaining  an 
actual  residence  within  the  city,  but  It 
cannot  be  extended  to  persons  taking 
vacations  or  pleasure  trips  at  such  time 
as  ^111  include  election  day. 

Civilian  electors  who  dejdre  to  vote 
by  absentee  voters'  ballots  must  apply 
for  the  same  at  the  time  they  register. 

There  Ls  no  provision  in  the  election 
law  for  reglstraUon  to  mail  for  ciyllian 
electors  except  inmates  of  veterans'  fa- 
cilities and  their  dependents  who  actu- 
ally are  accompanying  such  inmntes.  re- 
gardless of  circumstances.  Mem  ben  of 
the  American  Red  Cross.  United  Service 
Organizations.  Society  of  Friends,  the 
Maritime  Service,  the  Pubhc  Health 
Service,  merchant  marine,  and  other 
kindred  organizations  are  all  classifird 
as  civilian,  -^nd  all  members  of  such  or- 
ganizations must  register  personally 
within  the  city  of  New  York. 

Application?  for  ballots  for  servicemen 
and  their  families  who  have  accompa- 
nied them  to  military  posts  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writinsT  to  the  servicemen's 
division  of  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
state,  Albany,  N.  Y.  The  serviceman  may 
write  for  the  application  or  the  service- 
mans  relatives  may  request  that  the  ap- 
phcation  be  forwarded  to  the  serviceman. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

cm 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

or  KAMSAS 

IM  THK  BODEB  OF  REPRSSKNTATIVE8 

Saturday .  July  5.  19S2 

Mr.  REES  at  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  aU  read  the  recent  press  ac- 
counts of  completion  of  the  superliner 
United  StaU'.  This  great  ship  te  said 
to  be  the  finest  and  fastest  vessel  afloat. 
It  is  designed  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ocean 
fa.ster  than  any  other  ship. 

What  is  not  so  widely  known,  howerer. 
Is  that  the  construction  and  sale  of  this 
ship  to  Its  private  owners,  the  United 
States  Lines,  also  eet  some  kind  of  a 
record  for  siphcomg  money  out  of  the 
Public  Treasury. 

I  have  taken  time  to  look  into  this  deal. 
and  can  tell  you  very  bhmtly  that  the 
contrivances  used  are  highly  question- 
able. This  ship  was  built  fcr  the  Gov- 
ernment at  a  cost  of  $78,000,000.  then 
sold  to  its  private  omners  for  about  $28.- 
000,000 — S6  percent  cf  the  cost  to  the 
Government.  Yet.  the  private  owners 
proudly  boast  of  the  Bcromplishraents  of 
this  ship— and.  incidentally,  are  cashing 
In  on  them. 

In  my  hurrble  opinion,  this  arrange- 
ment ha.5  been  arrived  at  on  the  basis  of 
one  of  the  most  braren  of  all  the  pieces 
of  maladministration  that  I  have  seen 
among  administrative  ofRces  netted,  or 
rathw  notrrtous,  for  wasting  the  pub- 
lic substance. 

■niese  fla«rrant  abuses  of  discretion 
were  dLsflosed  by  Comptroller  General 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  who  heads  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiBce,  which  is  the 
a<;ency  of  the  Congress  to  check  on  finan- 
cial transactMns  of  (he  Government. 
Here  are  some  thinKs  that  the  General 
Accounting  Ot&ce  has  reported: 

In  1946  the  Unitod  States  Unes.  a  pri- 
vately owned  shipping  operator,  ap- 
proached the  former  Maritime  Commis- 
sion with  a  proposal  to  build  a  $50,000,- 
000  ;.uperiiner.  in  whioh  the  tines  and  tha 
Oovernment  would  share  the  cost  under 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  ld36.  The 
Umtcd  Biates  Lines  stated  then  and 
there  that  it  could  pay  only  S25.00O.000. 
and  that  the  other  $25,000,000  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  a  50-percent  Govern- 
ment subsidy. 

Now.  the  iRw  sajrs  th-.t  these  subsidies 
may  not  exceed  33  '^  percent  of  construc- 
tion cost,  except  they  may  be  increased 
to  not  orer  50  percent  on  convincing  evi- 
dence that  American  building  costs  are 
that  much  higher  than  competitive  for- 
eifm  bulldin?  costs.  The  idea  is  to  place 
the  American  operator  in  a  position  to 
compete  with  foreign  operators. 

The  law  also  -says  that  Uncle  Sam  will 
pay  for  features  Incliided  In  a  commer- 
cial vessel  for  national  defense  uses.  In 
other  word*,  if  costs  are  Incurred  which 
are  not  needed  by  the  operator  of  the 
vessel  for  its  own  commercial  purposes, 
but  are  needed  to  make  a  vessel  suitable 
lor  conversion  to  national  defense  uses 
XCVm— Add. 299 


In  time  of  emergency,  the  Government 
foots  the  bill  for  these  special  costs. 
However,  United  States  Lines  never  men- 
tioned this  part  of  the  law  in  its  proposal 
Xor  the  superliner. 

The  goal  of  United  States  Lines  was 
to  get  a  superliner  to  carry  the  same 
number  of  passengers  on  a  faster  sched- 
ule than  the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth.  At  one  point,  they  wrote 
"her  speed  would  be  sufficient  to  have 
her  passengers  In  London  and  Paris  15 
hours  sooner  than  any  other  ships 
afloat."  At  another  point  they  submit- 
ted a  statement  of  the  estimated  operat- 
ing results  of  a  33-kxK>t  trans-Atlantic 
passenger  vessel. 

After  further  negotiations,  the  Marl- 
time  Commission  on  April  7,  1949.  exe- 
cuted a  contract  to  sell  United  States 
Lines  a  2  000-pa.<:senger  trans- Atlantic 
liner  for  $28,000,000,  and  on  the  same 
day  entered  into  another  contract  with 
a  shipbuilding  company  to  build  the  ves- 
sel for  the  Government  at  a  cost  of  $70,- 
000,000.  The  difference  of  $12,000,000 
plus  was  to  be  paid  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  country. 

You  ask.  naturally:  How  can  this  be 
done,  when  the  law  limits  the  subsidies 
to  a  maximum  of  50  percent?  Simple 
arith.-netic  tells  us  that  the  $42,000,000 
charged  to  the  taxpayer  here  is  nearer 
60  than  60  percent.  Also,  what  about 
the  usual  33*3  percent  hmit?  This  is 
where  the  gimmick  begins  to  take  shape. 

Apparently  when  it  was  realized  that 
the  superliner  would  cost  even  more 
than  the  estimated  $50,000,000.  they  be- 
gan to  cast  about  for  a  means  of  having 
the  taxpayers  contribute  this  additional 
cost.  In  April  of  1948 — 2  years  after  the 
original  proposal — United  States  Lines 
submitted  a  list  of  features  which  would 
be  useful  in  time  of  national  emergency 
based  upon  a  very  hasty  study  after  con- 
sultation with  their  own  naval  archi- 
tects. Remember,  nothing  had  been 
said  for  2  years,  up  until  this  time,  about 
national  defense  uses. 

The  Maritime  Commission  asked  the 
Navy  to  appoint  representatives  on  a 
proposed  National  Defense  Allowance 
Committee — since  the  law  requires  Na\T 
approval  before  the  Government  can  pay 
for  features  built  into  ships  for  national 
defense  uses — with  the  comment  that — 

United  StaUs  Lines  •  •  •  agreed  to 
pay  •  •  •  no  more  than  f25,OO0,0C0. 
This  leaves  the  Government  ofcllgnted  to 
meet  the  remainder  tiirougb  two  cliannels. 
Tla.  the  construction  tubBldy  and  national 
detenae  allowance. 

So.  the  National  Defense  Allowance 
-  Committee  was  given  a  "Hobson's 
chcHce.'  It  vras  to  arrive  at  an  allow- 
ance which  would  enable  the  Maritime 
Commission  to  sell  the  superliner  to 
United  States  Lines  for  $25,000,000.  A 
committee  member  stated,  "Now  it  was 
recognized  that  starting  out  with  a 
$25,000,000  maximum  contribution  from 
United  States  Lines,  the  difference  be- 
tween that  and  the  ultimate  cost  of  the 
ship  had  to  be  borne  by  the  Government. 
There  was  no  other  place  it  could  come 
from  and  our  problem  was  exactly  how 
that  could  best  be  allocated  as  between 
national  defense  and  a  construction  dif- 
ferential subsidy  under  the  terms  of  the 
act  of  1936.".,».,^  »„...^.,.,-»,^j^  ^ --^^ 


When  the  final  contracts  were  signed 
In  1949,  the  Maritime  Commission  deter- 
mined that  the  superliner  contained 
national  defense  features  costing  $25,- 
390.000.  for  which  it  charged  Umted 
States  Lines  only  $1,337,000.  In  other 
words,  the  Government  paid  over  $24,- 
000.000  for  purported  national  defense 
features,  notwithstanding  that  the  ship 
was  the  same  one  United  States  Lines 
originally  had  proposed  for  its  own  use 
with  no  mention  of  such  oatioiml  de- 
fense features.  Also,  of  the  remaining 
cost  of  the  superliner,  a  40.5  percent 
subsidy  took  care  of  $18,225,000.  The 
combined  national  defen.se  ajid  subsidy 
allowances  equal  $42,285,000  to  be  paid 
by  the  Government,  against  $28,000,000 
by  United  States  Lines,  as  I  have  already 
stated. 

The  method  used  to  determine  the 
national  defense  costs  deserves  special 
scrutiny.  When  it  was  disoovered  that 
this  part  of  the  law  was  going  to  have  to 
be  dragged  in  to  help  Umted  States 
Lines  avoid  some  more  of  the  cost  of 
its  ship,  they  dreamed  up  an  imaginary 
"commercial  equivalent"  ship,  that  is,  a 
hypothetical  ship  containing  what 
United  States  Lines  said  they  needed  for 
commercial  purposes  but  no  national 
defense  features.  The  plans  for  this 
imaginary  ship  were  prepared  by  United 
States  Lines'  architects.  The  estimated 
cost  just  happened  to  be  so  low  that 
when  It  was  compared  with  the  cost  of 
the  superliner — excluding  subsidies — the 
difference  was  $25.338,000 — of  which 
$24,000,000  was  charged  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Now  let  us  look  at  this  commercial- 
eqmvalent  vesseL  First  of  all.  its  top 
speed  was  28  >  2  knots.  Yet  United  SUtes 
Lines  had  insisted  on  a  33-knot  vessel. 
The  28b-knot  commercial  equivalent 
could  not  possibly  have  made  the  North 
Atlantic  run  15  hours  faster  than  the 
Queen  Mary  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
probably  could  not  even  have  equaled  the 
schedules  of  the  Queens.  Yet.  United 
States  Lines  had  demanded  a  vessel 
which  could  beat  the  Que>ins  by  15  hoiurs. 
The  commercial  equivalent  could  not  by 
any  stretch  of  imagination  be  called  "the 
greatest  passenger  ship  in  the  world,  a 
ship  which  will  exceed  in  speed,  comfort, 
and  service  any  vessel  in  existence  to- 
day." Its  only  claim  to  fame  was  its 
fanciful  origin.  The  superlinei-,  for 
which  United  States  Lines  had  asked, 
alone  answered  this  luxury  liner  descrip-i 
tion. 

Leaving  these  questionable  national 
defense  allowances,  we  come  to  the  40- 
percent  subsidy,  amounting  to  $18,000.- 
000.  Suffice  it  to  say  there  was  no  sem- 
blance of  the  convincing  evidence  which 
the  law  requires  before  a  subsidy  of  over 
33  Vi  percent  Is  allowable.  The  law  sets 
out  definite  standards  for  determining 
the  amount  of  this  subsidy.  The  subsidy 
may  not  be  more  than  the  American 
cost — excluding  national  defense  allow- 
ances— less  the  estimated  foreign  cost  of 
a  ship  built  under  "similar  plans  and 
specifications."  Differently  stated,  the 
subsidy  is  limited  to  the  excess  of  Ameri- 
can construction  costs  over  foreign  con«t 
struciion  costs  for  like  vessels.  Obvi- 
ously, any  other  basis  would  be  like  com- 
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paring  apples  and  eggs;  the  result  would 
be  an  absurdity. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  report- 
ed that  the  Maritime  Commission  mis- 
construed the  term  "similar  plans  and 
specifications"  with  the  apparent  calcu- 
lated purpose  of  increasing  the  subsidy. 
The  Commission  deducted  from  the 
American  cost  of  the  superliner — exclud- 
ing national  defense  allowances — the 
estimated  foreign  cost  of  a  different  ship 
altogether,  one  built  to  foreign  standards 
instead  of  American  standards  which,  of 
course,  were  used  in  the  superliner. 
Since  foreign  standards  are  far  lower 
than  American  standards,  the  result  was 
an  unjustifiably  low  foreign  cost  to  be 
compared  with  the  American  cost.  The 
lower  the  foreign  cost,  the  greater  the 
subsidy.  This  stratagem  undoubtedly 
accounts  for  much  of  the  excessive  sub- 
sidy. 

There  is  still  one  more  extravagance 
in  connection  with  this  superliner.  I 
have  mentioned  how  the  subsidy  is 
worked  out  by  two  contracts.  One  con- 
tract is  between  the  Government  and  the 
Shipbuilder.  In  this  one  the  Government 
agrees  to  pay  for  construction  of  the  ves- 
sel, and  the  original  agreed  price  for  con- 
struction of  the  superliner  was  $70,000,- 
000.  In  the  other  contract,  the  Govern- 
ment agrees  to  sell  the  vessel,  when  com- 
pleted, to  the  operator — in  this  case 
United  States  Lines — for  an  amount  less 
than  the  construction  cost,  the  difference 
representing  the  combination  of  subsidy 
and  national  defense  allowances. 

The  construction  contract  for  the 
jniperlirer  included  a  so-called  escala- 
tion clause,  providing  that  the  agreed 
construction  price  will  be  increased  if 
during  the  contract  period  increases  are 
incurred  in  certain  costs,  such  as  wages 
or  materials.  This  clause  was  a  material 
factor  in  the  increased  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  construction  of  the  vessel — 
the  final  reported  cost  being  $78,000,000. 
as  compared  to  the  original  $70,000,000 
price. 

But  yet,  on  the  very  same  day  the 
contract  including  an  escalation  clause 
was  executed  by  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion for  construction  of  the  superliner, 
the  Commission  turned  around  and  exe- 
cuted a  contract  for  sale  of  the  superliner 
to  United  States  Lines  without  any  pro- 
vision for  escalation  at  all.  The  most 
charitable  thing  that  can  be  said  of  this 
is  that  it  was  most  improvident  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  taxpayers.  It  was  un- 
conscionable, to  my  mind,  from  the 
standpoint  of  United  States  Lines. 

It  is  for  these  very  good  and  sufficient 
reasons  that  our  Comptroller  General, 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  has  ofiQcially  noti- 
fied the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the 
contract  of  sale  for  the  superliner  is  il- 
legal. The  Comptroller  General  had 
urged,  as  far  back  as  1949,  that  appropri- 
ate steps  be  taken  by  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  protect  the  Government.  His 
1949  report  and  recommendations  were 
fully  supported  by  the  House  Expendi- 
tures Committee  after  extensive  hear- 
ings. Promises  were  made  of  corrective 
action  but  none  has  been  taken,  either  by 
the  former  Maritime  Commission  or  by 
its  successors  under  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  the  Federal  Maritime  Board 
and  the  Maritime  Administration. 


As  I  pointed  out  in  earlier  remarks 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Ricord.  the 
President  finally  has  directed  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  take  steps  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  and  to  con- 
fer freely  with  the  CcMnptroUer  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Also, 
an  order  has  been  issued  to  hold  up  $10.- 
000,000  in  operating  subsidy  payments  to 
United  States  Lines  pending  outcome  of 
the  superliner  case.  The  Comptroller 
General  has  conferred  with  the  Attorney 
General  and  is.  I  know,  giving  him  valu- 
able assistance. 

The  Comptroller  General  has  done 
everything  humanly  possible  in  this  case 
to  protect  the  taxpayers'  interests.  I  do 
not  think  he  can  do  more.  Now.  it  is  up 
to  the  other  responsible  ofiBcials  of  the 
Government  to  do  their  part. 


Are  the  American  People  Better  Off 
Today? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  fre- 
quently the  statement  is  made  by  admin- 
istration speakers  that  "the  American 
people  are  better  off."  or  "you  never  had 
it  so  good."  Let  us  examine  this  claim 
and  determine  whether  it  is  true  or  false. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

1.    TBEEAT   or    ANOTHEE    WORLD    WAR 

Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  former  Sec- 
retary of  State.  Secretary  of  Defense, 
and  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  told  the  gradu- 
ating class  of  Woodberry  Forest  School  in 
Virginia,  on  June  2,  1952: 

The  years  are  critical  as  no  others  have 
been  critical  •  •  •  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Emjjlre.  and  because  of  your  age  you 
will  bear  tbe  primary  burden  of  the  days 
to  come.  If  you  had  graduated  from  Wood- 
berry  on  the  eve  of  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumpter 
in  1861,  you  would  have  been  facing  a  less 
dangerous  future,  I  fear,  than  you  do  to- 
day. 

Bernard  M.  Baruch,  administration 
adviser,  told  the  Senate  Preparedness 
Subcommittee  on  May  28.  1952: 

Our  highest  military  authorities  have 
stated,  unequivocally,  that  from  now  through 
1934,  will  be  the  period  of  maxlmuin  peril 
for   this  Nation. 

Senator  Brien  McMahon,  Democrat, 
of  Connecticut,  and  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  told  the  Democrat  State 
convention  in  Connecticut  on  June  14, 
1952: 

The  simple  truth  is  that  we  are  today  en- 
g£tged  In  an  arms  race. 

Senator  McMahon  told  the  Senate  on 
April  24,  1951: 

Fact  No.  1  Is  American  unpreparedness  for 
all-out  war,  except  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy.  •  •  •  Another  fact  •  •  •  is  Rus- 
sia's ability  to  drop  A  number  of  atom  bombs 
upon  American  cities  right  now — today.  •  •  • 
At  stake  is  whether  or  not  this  very  Capitol 
building,  this  very  Senate  Chamber,  may  be 


blown  to  smithereens  next  week  or  the  week 

after. 

For  the  first  time  in  150  years,  Ameri- 
cans fear  for  their  safety.  That  is  what 
the  administration  party  has  given  us 
and  that  Is  what  they  promise  for  the 
future. 

a.    THIRD    WAR    IN    ONK    GENERATION 

By  July  of  this  year,  the  Korean  strug- 
gle had  cost  the  United  States  combat 
casualties  of  112.843,  plus  noncombatant 
casualties  of  401,628 — an  over-all  total  of 
514.471.  I  would  hate  to  have  to  tell 
any  of  these  young  men  they  never  had 
it  so  good. 

President  Truman  says  we  are  not  at 
war — that  the  Korean  struggle  is  only  a 
t>oUce  action.  Dean  Acheson  claims  we 
are  holding  the  line  for  peace.  If 
514,471  casualties  are  the  price  of  peace, 
what  will  all-out  war  cost  if  it  comes? 

Congress  has  appropriated  $246,000.- 
000,000  for  defense  since  1946.  Despite 
this  astronomical  sum,  we  seem  unable 
to  cope  with  a  third-rate  aggressor  in 
Korea. 

Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd.  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  said  in  Atlantic  City  on  May 
17,  1952: 

There  Is  no  more  prospect  of  the  end  of 
the  Korean  war  than  there  was  2  years  ago. 
We  are  paying  100  percent  of  the  coat:  85 
percent  of  the  fighting  in  Korea  la  being 
done  by  Americans;  and  95  percent  of  the 
casualties  are  Americans.  We  are  getting 
weaker  whUe  the  Russians  are  getting 
stronger. 

Three  wars  under  Democrat  aulmin- 
istrations  in  the  last  50  years  have  pro- 
duced 1.442.470  battle  casualties.  Re- 
publican administrations  in  the  same  50 
years  have  produced  exactly  zero  battle 
casualties. 

3.    REDS     INCREASE    THEIR     RtTU    TO     SOO.000.000 
PEOPLE 

In  the  last  7  years,  the  Communist* 
have  swallowed  one  country  after  an- 
other. Increasing  their  rule  from  170.- 
000,000  people  to  800,000.000  people. 
The  Red  flag  now  flies  over  one- third  of 
the  globe.  Each  new  conquest  by  the 
Communists  increases  the  danger  to  the 
United  States. 

The  Communists  are  waging  open 
warfare  in  Indochina.  Unrest  sweeps 
all  of  Asia,  the  Middle  Ea.st.  and  much 
of  Europe.  The  Communists  even  have 
large  beachheads  In  our  own  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  Central  and  South 
America. 

4.   C01C1CT7NIST    THRXAT    AT    HOm 

Communists  have  infiltrated  almost 
every  phase  of  American  life,  in  order 
to  steal  our  secrets,  influence  our  poli- 
cies, and  weaken  us  generally.  The  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  stop  the  Communists. 

Senator  Pat  McCahran.  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  said  on  March  3, 
1951.  after  talking  to  FBI  Director  J, 
Edgar  Hoover; 

The  United  States  is  In  greater  Internal 
security  danger  than  It  has  ever  been. 

6.    HIGH    PEICK9    OrTSET    WAGE    GAINS 

High  wages  today  are  meaningless  be- 
cause of  administration-caused  high 
prices.  In  the  past  12  years  the  cost  of 
living  has  about  doubled,  so  wages  are 
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worth,  at  the  most,  only  half  their  for- 
mer value.  M.my  wives  have  been  forced 
to  go  to  %(Xt  to  supplement  their  hus- 
bands' earnings.  The  administration 
has  caofed  hl4;b  prices  U^irough  its  wild 
spending  and  its  bungling  of  price  con- 
trol. Think  of  how  much  better  oft  our 
people  would  \ie  if  the  cost  of  living  had 
remained  stable. 

Poor  people  have  been  hit  hardest  by 
high  prices.  Representative  John  Mc- 
CoMi'XK.  Hoa«  Democrat  leadtr,  said  on 
May  22.  19S2: 

Lower  Inccmr  families  have  no  mar^lii  to 
abaor*  higher  i>r1eee.  They  pint  have  to  do 
w»«Kmt.  InHalon  Is  csmsing  special  hard- 
ship to  people  all  over  the  country.  Pen- 
sions, annuttle*.  savings,  have  aU  diminished 
In  value.  Ve'erans.  school  teachers,  and 
white-collar  vorkers  are  special  vtctUns. 
Wages  BtMrym  keep  pace  with  rising  prices. 

What  kind  of  "prosperity"  is  it  when 
young  people  cannot  buy  a  house  unless 
"they  are  able  to  ratee  S3,000  or  $4,000  In 
cash  for  a  do^-n  payment  and  unless  tftey 
rnortgage  thilr  future  for  $ia.OCO  or 
$1^.000? 

s.  Timu  TkzxB  ormrr  kish  wacbb 

In  1541  the  average  American  paid  in 
taxes— Ptedenil.  State,  and  local— 15  per- 
cent of  hi*  iiicome.  Today  he  pays  31 
percent  of  all  he  earns.  Think  of  the 
better  hit  our  peopie  could  lead  if  they 
dkhn  t  have  t5  foot  the  bill  fw  so  much 
wa.'^te  and  exi.ravagance. 

President  "'ruman  ha.'?  demanded  an- 
other nS.OOO.C 00.000  tax  Increase.  Is  this 
the  way  to  htlp  the  American  people? 

Peueral  tases  now  hit  millions  of  poor 
people  who  liever  before  bad  to  pay  a 
cent.  The  only  break  they  have  ha^  in 
recent  years  came  from  the  Repuhiican 
Eightieth  Coiigress.  which  relieved  7.000,- 
(Xm  people  of  small  income  from  paying 
any  income  tax  and  reduced  the  taxes  of 
all  the  rest  of  us. 

7.      SAVUiOS  CUT   Df   BALT 

Hiph  pricts  have  cut  in  half  the  real 
value  oi  Uni«;ed  States  boods,  saving  ac- 
counts, life  insurance,  social  security, 
pensions,  and  all  other  fixed-amount 
savings.  Elderly  people,  wldosfcs.  or- 
phans, veterins.  and  the  poor  have  been 
hard  hit 

Today,  thi-  average  American  family  is 
poorer  than  it  was  7  yenrs  ago.  Its  sav- 
ings bmvk  deposits.  life  insurance.  United 
States  bones,  and  so  forth,  increased 
from  $4,495  in  1945  to  $4,975  in  1951. 
But  when  the  decline  in  purchasing 
power  Is  ta«n  into  account,  the  1951 
figure  drops  to  $3,417  In  other  words, 
while  there  was  an  increase  In  dollars — 
which  the  a<lministratian  boaets  about — 
there  was  a  drop  in  what  those  dollars 
will  buy.  What  these  figures  prove  is 
that  the  ri<-.her  we  seem  to  be  getting 
in  50-cent  dollars,  the  poorer  we  really 
are  in  what  those  dollars  will  buy. 

e.      WATJOKAL   »E»T   OWTsm    8AV1N08 

The  Federal  debt  was  $179  per  person 
on  June  30.  1933,  and  $1.72j  on  June  30, 
1952  Thi."^  means  the  total  debt  for  a 
family  of  four  Is  $8,900.  In  deciding 
whether  yoj  are  now  ahead  of  1933.  de- 
duct this  f.motmt  from  your  bank  ac- 
count and  see  what  you  would  have  left 
if  called  ui>on  to  carry  your  part  of  the 
national  debt.  We  are  misled  by  the  use 
Of  big  flgtu-es  and  little  dollars. 


S.      LiOCAit   covxaMACDrr    is   baid    fkxsses 

Thirty  years  ago,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment took  only  37  percent  of  the  total 
cost  of  all  government.  Federal,  State, 
and  local.  Today  it  is  taking  80  per- 
cent. As  a  result,  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  hard  pressed  to  pay  their 
bills  and  maintain  essential  services. 
Schools,  hospitals,  and  other  institutions 
are  crowded  because  of  inability  to  fi- 
nance additional  ones.  Highways  are 
jammed.  Teachers,  policemen,  firemen, 
and  many  other  State  and  local  govern- 
ment employees  are  barely  able  to  exist. 
10.    asuxr  costs  soas 

If  we  are  so  prosperous,  it  seema 
strange  that  the  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments  paid  $2,260,000,000  for  di- 
rect rehef  in  1950.  In  addition,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  paid  out  $2,328,000,000 
in  unemployment  insurance,  and  so 
forth.  Direct  relief  for  1950  was  almost 
2^2  times  greater  than  that  of  the  high- 
est year  of  the  Roosevelt  administration. 

1 1 .      TTMXMPUSTmMT 

On  two  occaMons  it  was  war  and  only 
war  that  saved  the  country  from  severe 
unemploycment 

The  CIO  News  said  on  April  17,  1950: 

liore  than  4,000.000  persons  are  totally 
unemployed,  and  an  additional  6,000,000  to 
aOOO.OOO  are  working  only  pert  time.  •  •  • 
We're  stippoeed  to  be  In  a  period  of  proe- 
perlty  •  •  •  yet  we  have  between  10.- 
000.000  and  11.000.000  persons  who  have  no 
Jobs  at  all  or  work  only  part  time.  The  CIO 
News  concluded:  The  situation  Is  serious. 

Even  after  the  start  of  tbe  Korean 
war.  unemplojTnent  was  a  serious  prob- 
lem. Walter  P.  Reuther,  president  of 
the  CIO  United  Automobile  Workers, 
said  last  February: 

Unemployment  in  1053  creates  more  hard- 
ship than  unemployment  in  1992. 

He  pointed  out  that  today's  unem- 
ployed not  only  suffer  from  depressed 
Income,  but  they  must  pay  inflated 
prices  for  the  things  they  need. 

IS.  TBS  iMut-r 

Does  any  one  dare  shout  **you  never 
had  It  so  good"  to  a  jroung  man  who  has 
quit  school,  halted  his  career,  and  post- 
pored  marriage  in  order  to  serve  in  the 
Army? 

IS.  DWXINK  IM    MOBAUrr 

There  is  no  greater  threat  to  our  long- 
term  security  than  tbe  decline  of  public 
morahty  under  this  administration.  No 
nation  can  last  unl««  its  government  ia 
ba5?ed  on  the  highest  principles  of  con- 
duct. 

14.  xmaim  ttf  ova  matusal  aasooacxs 

We  are  using  up  our  irreplaceable  re- 
sources at  a  fast  rate.  Today  there  are 
73  items  on  the  critical  list  compared  to 
only  3S  m  1938. 

Stuart  Symington,  a  top  administra- 
tion figure,  has  said: 

Pew  people  realize  how  grave  is  the  grow- 
ing shortage  of  raw  materials  available  to 
the  economy  oi  this  country.  *., 

IS.    BCONOMIC    STOftJCS    AHKAOT 

Many  economists  say  our  so-called 
prosperity  is  based  on  the  quicksand  of 
war.  preparations  for  greater  wars.  Gov- 
ernment hand -outs,  grants,  loans,  sub- 
sidies, and  wasteful  spending. 


Henry  H.  Heinmann.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Credit  Men,  said  in  Houston  on  May  12, 
1952: 

There  has  been  nothing  real  alx>ut  it — 
United  States  prosperity — for  20  years.  We 
liave  loaned  nooney  sbroad  so  they  might 
buy.  or  we  have  given  money  abroad  to 
tiave  them  use  it  to  buy  our  production. 
International  trade  resting  on  that  baeis 
is  moving  down  a  one-way  street.  Ttiere 
must  be  an  end  to  It  sometime. 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  three 
other  large  newspapers,  wrote  on  Feb- 
ruary 16.  1952 : 

Tbe  greatest  misconception  in  modern 
times  is  the  notion  that  we  are  living  In  an 
era  of  unrivaled  prosperity.  SuperflclaHy. 
there  is  ample  evidence  to  srupport  ttie  proe- 
perlty  view.  •  •  •  However,  what  we 
are  really  enjoying  is  a  false  prosperity 
Induced  by  unprecedented  CJovemnaent 
spending  and  an  Inflated  economy.  •  •  • 
The  danger  signals  are  flying.  The  cycle  of 
higher  taxes,  higher  wages,  and  hipber  prices 
cannot  continue  Indefinitely  wlthoirt  wreck- 
ing the  economy  and  all  of  us  with  It. 

These  are  the  facts.  They  answer  the 
question.  We  are  not  better  off  when 
higher  wages  are  destros^ed  by  high 
taxes  and  high  prices.  What  we  need  Is 
a  prosperity  built  upon  peace,  not  uiwn 
war. 


D«  Yea  BcIieTc  ia  Teackiag  Te«r  QuUrca 
Svperstitions  and  Hoodhmiifn? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  L  SMITH 

or  MIBSISSIPFI 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
am  enclosing  a  letter  from  the  super- 
intendent of  schools,  of  Drew.  Miss., 
together  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  While  I 
feel  that  any  legislation  in  this  field  is 
primarily  the  responsibilty  of  the  States, 
Mr.  James  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
action  in  calling  this  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  general  public. 

The  letter  and  editorial  follow: 

Below  Is  an  editorial  printed  In  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal  on  Sunday,  November  5,  1950, 
I  believe  this  editorial  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  our  Congressmen  and  State 
legislators  and  our  Individual  communities. 

Since  there  is  no  sane  reason  for  celebrat- 
ing Halloween,  should  it  not  be  legally  elim- 
inated? If  you  will  reprint  this  editorial  In 
your  paper  either  as  a  guest  editorial  or 
otherwise,  I  believe  It  will  be  the  beginning 
of  something  that  needs  to  be  done  very 

much. 

A.  W.  Jams. 

Svptilntendent  of  Schools, 
Drew,  Miss. 

"■"'  ^_^_ 

IPrcci   the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  of 

November  5.  1950) 

Dbcw  Was  BmLDUio 
To  the  mayor  and  board  of  aldermen  of 
Drew,    Miss.,    and    students    of    Drew    High 
School,  the  clvUlaed  world  is  indebted  lex  a 
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•ane  Idea.  Tbere.  students  of  the  high  school 
took  over  municipal  affairs  for  a  day  on  Octo- 
ber 31  and  looked  Into  matters  such  as  speed 
llmltu  around  schools,  extension  of  city  limits, 
traffic  safety,  and  the  general  welfare  of  their 
community. 

Thus  In  one  American  community,  at  least, 
there  was  something  intelligent  and  con- 
structive going  on  while  unprecedented  van- 
dalism ran  rife  over  so  many  towns  and  cities 
In  this  land. 

To  the  wise  adults  and  Intelligent  boys  and 
girls  of  that  community,  our  compliments. 
For  they  were  building  while  so  many  others 
were  tearing  down. 

All  this  stems  from  an  anachronistic  and 
utterly  meaningless  celebration  on  the  last 
day  of  October.  Then  all  restraints  are 
thrown  off  by  the  younger  set.  This  year,  in 
particular,  many  reports  came  telling  of  re- 
volting and  vicious  tricks  played  by  wanton 
and  unguided  youth. 

It  might  be  worth  while  to  look  at  this 
Halloween  tradition,  to  trace  Its  source,  and 
see  why  it  has  no  meaning  today.  First  of 
all,  it  had  Its  origin  far  back  In  man's  dim 
past  when  people  looked  for  Jewels  In  the 
heads  of  toads;  when  helpless  human  beings 
were  fastened  Into  huge  wicker  baskets  and 
b\u"ned  as  sacrifices  while  their  luckier  neigh- 
bors looked  on:  when  grown  people  went  to 
the  fields  to  Indulge  in  shameful  orgies  of  sex 
to  encourage  the  lands  to  yield  good  crops; 
When  man  was  beset  on  every  hand  by  gob- 
lins, witches,  and  ghosts. 

It  was  on  Halloween,  the  ancient  Halloween 
observed  by  the  Druids,  that  ghosts  and  other 
sinister  creatures  were  most  likely  to  go 
abroad.  Poor,  blind,  superstitious  man  hud- 
dled In  fear  lest  those  nonexistent  terrors 
get  him;  or,  worse  yet,  he  fled  from  his  fel- 
lows who  would  have  barbecued  him  alive  in 
a  wicker  basket  In  wholesale  lots.  And  that 
la  what  our  boys  and  girls  feel  called  upon 
to  commemorate  on  this  last  day  of  October, 
at  the  midpoint  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Trlbt  te  to  superstition,  homage  to  a  relic 
of  man's  blind  and  baseless  fear.  The  myth 
says  goblins  may  be  out,  so  our  boys  and 
girls  go  forth  to  outdo  those  horrendous  crea- 
tures at  their  own  game. 

In  some  communities  grown-ups  pay  trib- 
ute to  escape  depredation;  the'y  fear  to  go 
away  on  that  night  lest  their  property  be 
damaged,  their  homes  defiled.  So  they  stay 
in  and  pay  off  both  harmless  children  of  the 
neighborhood  and  the  adolescent  vandals 
alike.  The  police  admittedly  are  unable  to 
cope  with  the  situation.  Morning  dawns,  and 
the  neighborhood  resembles  the  wake  of  war. 

The  people  at  Drew,  Miss.,  have  petitioned 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  the 
legislature  of  their  State  to  outlaw  the  prac- 
tice of  wanton  vandalism  on  this  day  or 
night.  At  the  same  time,  the  people  of  Drew 
have  set  up  something  constructive  In  its 
stead,  encouraging  their  boys  and  girls  to 
have  a  hand  in  government  for  at  least  one 
day  In  the  year,  and  a  most  appropriate  day 
at  that. 

This  might  help.  But  even  this  is  not  the 
final  answer.  The  only  possible  answer  to 
unrestrained  vandalism  is  home  control- 
Once  all  the  parents  in  a  neighborhood  get 
together  and  make  sure  their  own  offspring 
are  not  out  roaming  the  streets  on  Halloween 
night,  begging  alms  under  the  guise  of  "trick 
or  treat,"  or  ravishing  the  countryside,  there 
will  be  an  end  to  this  senseless  observance  of 
an  occasion  which  means  nothing  in  our  civi- 
lized heritage. 

The  city  can't  accomplish  It  all  with  bribes 
under  the  guise  of  prizes,  for  plenty  of  mis- 
chief gets  done  as  the  youngsters  lug  loot 
homeward. 

We  want  our  youngsters  to  relish  life. 
They  will  be  young  only  once,  and  they  ought 
to  taste  every  legitimate  Joy  that  can  be  pro- 
vided. But  wanton  destruction  of  property 
and  uncivilized  behavior  in  general,  we  sub- 
mit. Is  not  legitimate  recreation. 


Ro<hc7  A.  iUttson  Wins  Air  Paitafe  to 
FmUad  m  Essay  Cootest 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSKI 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
remarks  of  Thursday,  June  26,  1952,  I 
spoke  relative  to  the  nation  and  people  of 
Finland  who  deserve  the  admiration  and 
respect  of  the  entire  world.  They  abhor 
hand-outs  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
work  and  pay  their  debts  ought  to  shame 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

I  was,  therefore,  most  gratified  to  hear 
of  a  fine  gesture  made  toward  those  great 
people.  This  fine  gesture  recently  took 
place  in  my  district  and  will  do  much  to 
bring  our  two  great  nations  closer. 

An  essay  contest  sp>onsored  by  Mr. 
John  P.  Varda.  of  Madison,  Wis.,  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  Iron  County  Miner 
and  radio  station  WJMS  in  Ironwood, 
offered  an  opportunity  for  a  Gogebic- 
range  resident  of  Finnish  extraction  to 
visit  Finland  via  Pan-American  Airways. 
The  trip  included  a  3-week  stay  in  Fin- 
land with  tickets  to  aU  the  principal 
Olympic  events. 

The  winner  of  the  trip  to  Finland,  with 
emphasis  on  the  1952  Olympics,  turned 
out  to  be  a  19-year-old  youth.  Rodney  A. 
Mattson,  who  is  a  champion  mile  run- 
ner and  cross  country  runner,  holding 
several  records  in  the  Michigan-Wis- 
consin conference. 

Under  unanimous  consent.  I  insert  at 
this  pKjint  a  clipping  from  a  weekly  news- 
paper in  my  district,  the  Iron  County 
Miner: 

The  Essat:  Piwi-and's  CONTtiBxrnoii  lo 

America  '  ~< 

(By  Rodney  A.  Mattson) 

Little  Finland,  the  Scandinavian  penin- 
sula's land  of  sparkling  lakes  and  rivers  Ls 
one  of  America's  most  generous  benefactors. 
This  country,  bordering  the  Arctic  Circle, 
has  given  to  the, United  States  the  most 
valuable  gift  that  a  nation  can  present, 
namely.  Its  people.  Over  400.000  people  of 
Finnish  extraction  now  reside  In  America. 
Percentagewise  thA  Is  a  staggering  number 
as  It  represents  10  f)ercent  of  Finland's  total 
population.  From  the  early  days  of  Swedish 
rule  to  the  present  time,  the  Finns  have  mi- 
grated to  this  country,  the  melting  j)Ot  of 
nations,  to  contribute  their  ideas  and  ener- 
gies as  they  blended  with  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Because  climatic  conditions  were  similar 
to  those  In  their  home  country,  the  region  of 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan  was 
chosen  by  most  of  the  Finnish  immigrants 
for  their  new  homes.  Here  the  vast  mineral 
and  lumbering  Industries  were  exploited  by 
the  rugged  Finns  who  dally  conquered  the 
hardships  In  the  days  when  only  crude  equip- 
ment was  at  hand. 

Finland's  contributions  to  the  world  in 
the  form  of  arts  and  sports  are  gifts  shared 
by  the  United  States  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  music  of  Jean  Sibelius.  Fin- 
land's great  composer  has  thriUed  and  still 
thrills  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  an- 
nually and  has  echoed  and  reechoed  In  the 
approving  ears  of  critics  and  music  lovers 
far  and  wide.  Prans  EmU  Slllanpaa's 
works  have  been  translated  Into  English  and 
have  been  published  In  the  United  States 


for  lovers  of  fine  Uterature  to  enjoy.  Fa- 
moxis  structures  on  two  continents  have  been 
designed  by  Ellel  Saarlnen.  the  late  director 
of  Cranbrook  School  at  Bloomfield  HlUa, 
Mich. 

The  axiom.  "Develop  the  body  as  well  as 
the  mind."  Is  uppermost  In  the  minds  of  th« 
Finnish  folk,  as  U  evidenced  by  the  strong 
showing  of  their  athletes  In  the  Olympic 
Games,  past  and  present.  Especially  prom- 
inent in  the  long  distance  runs,  such  men 
as  Paavo  Nurml.  Talsto  Makl.  VUJo  Helno, 
Laurl  Lehtlnen.  and  Kino  Borg  have  perma- 
nently established  In  the  annals  of  the 
sports  world  the  name  of  Finland  as  the 
home  of  great  athletes. 

Finland  has  the  reputation  of  owing  no 
country  anything  for  any  lengthy  period, 
as  the  8p>eedy  repayment  of  the  United 
States  loans  signifies.  She  does  not  look 
backward  on  life,  as  many  nations  do.  but 
forward  to  see  what  the  future  will  bring. 
The  United  States  should  be  grateful  for 
the  present  attitude  of  the  Finns  and  should 
hope  that  other  nations  wUl  follow  their 
example. 

Courage  and  resourcefulness  have  been 
exhibited  by  the  Finnish  nation  in  regard 
to  the  preservation  of  Its  independence  and 
liberty  against  all  aggressors.  The  Soviet 
sickle  has  twice  swept  across  their  land  In 
the  last  15  years,  removing  two  sheaves 
of  land,  and  It  is  now  fearfully  poised  to 
swing  again.  "Little  Finland"  has  rebuilt 
herself  two  times  In  these  15  years  and  still 
has  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  of  a  jroung 
nation  Just  beginning  to  grow. 

We,  as  a  Nsitlon.  are  offered  the  same 
spirit  of  determination  preserved  by  the 
Finnish  people  during  her  long  periods  of 
hardship,  if  we  but  accept  it.  Tea,  our  coun- 
try needs  but  to  look  to  tiny  Finland  to  re- 
ceive the  most  cherished  of  all  gifts,  the 
gift  of  faith  In  an  Ideal.  With  this  gift  of 
faith  we  can.  perhaps,  shut  the  gaping 
mouth  of  the  ever-present  Russian  bear  for 
all  time. 

Being  a  Christian  natloa,  Finland  may 
lend  us  this  parting  thought:  "Blessed  is 
the  nation  whose  Ood  Is  the  Lord"  (Psalms 
33:12). 
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Labor  and  Republican  Poticiet 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  nw  jEBsxT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  have  been  difJering  viewpoints  ex- 
pressed as  to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act — some 
favorable  and  others  unfavorable. 

The  best  way  to  judge  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  is  to  see  what  it  has  accom- 
plished. If  it  has  helped  the  working- 
man,  the  unions,  and  the  rest  of  the 
country,  it  is  a  good  law.  If  it  has  been 
unfair  to  them  in  any  way.  it  should  be 
changed.  Here  are  the  facts  on  what 
has  happened  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act: 

Pact  No.  1:  Since  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act,  wages  have  gone  up  greatly.  In 
1946.  before  Taft-Hartley,  the  average 
factory  wage  rate  was  $1.09  per  hour. 
In  May  1952  it  was  $1.66.  These  are 
official  Government  figures.  They  indi- 
cate that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  not 
been  a  detriment  to  workers  obtaining 
higher  wages. 

Pact  No.  2 :  There  are  more  Jobs  than 
ever.    In  1946  there  were  57.500.000  jobs 


In  the  United  States.  In  May  1952  there 
were  62.80(i,000.  These  are  official  Gov- 
ernment figures.  Thus,  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  has  not  reduced  the  number  of 
Jobs. 

Pact  N3.  3:  Unemployment  has 
dropped.  In  1946  there  were  2.300.000 
Jobless.  In  May  1952  there  were  1,600.- 
000.  These  are  official  Government  fig- 
ures. Again  in  this  vital  matter  It  can 
be  seen  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  not 
been  hanriul  to  workers. 

Fact  No.  4:  Unions  are  bigger  than 
ever.  In  1946  total  union  membership 
was  approximately  14.000,000.  Today, 
according  to  the  imlons  themselves,  it  is 
16.000.000.  This  fact  makes  it  plain 
that  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has  not  been 
a  detriment  to  the  growth  of  unions. 

Fact  Nc.  5:  Strike  losses  are  only  & 
fraction  of  what  they  were  before  Taft- 
Hartley.  In  1946.  116.000,000  man-days 
were  lost  because  of  work  stoppages. 
Last  year  the  figure  was  only  22.fi00.000. 
This  has  meant  more  money  in  the  pock- 
ets of  workers  since  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  than  before. 

Fact  No.  6;  Pensions,  life  insurance, 
hospitallzjition  insurance,  vacations,  and 
many  oth(T  welfare  benefits  have  spread 
throughout  Industry.  In  this  ref^ard 
here  is  something  of  extreme  impor- 
tance. It  was  under  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act  that  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  ruled  for  the  first  time  that  em- 
ployers must  bargain  with  unions  on 
welfare  pians.  In  other  words,  it  was 
under  Taft-Hartley  that  the  big  boost 
In  these  benefits  occurred.  No  one  will 
deny  that  this  has  been  of  great  im- 
ixjrtance  to  all  workers. 

XMPaovED  coNDmoNs  roB  rnioM  labob 

Those  are  the  facts  and  figures  about 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act,  and  they  add  up 
to  only  one  conclusion.  The  best  inter- 
ests of  the  workingman  and  of  the  rest 
of  our  citizenry  have  been  greatly  ad- 
vanced by  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  union  officials  have 
spoken  repeatedly  of  the  gains  being 
made  since  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  has 
been  in  effect.  Two  years  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Taft-Hartley  Act.  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Labor,  told  an  AFL  conven- 
tion: 

Our  workers  are  securing  Increaaes  in  wages 
cons  tan  tlj. 

The  AFL's  executive  council  reported: 

Wage  rates  and  earnings  have  remained  at 
high  levels.  •  •  •  Our  union  memberslilp 
la   at   peak   levels. 

Here  Is  what  Philip  Murray,  president 
of  the  CIO.  told  his  annual  convention 
after  2  years'  experience  under  Taft- 
Hartley: 

Our  movement  today  Is  stronger,  more 
firmly  entrenched  In  American  life,  than  ever 
beior«. 

Even  a  top  official  In  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. Secretary  of  Labor  Maurice 
Tobln,  has  Joined  In  the  salutes  to  the 
results  that  are  being  achieved  under  our 
present  labor  laws.  After  3  years  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  Secretary  Tobin  said : 

Successful  coUectlve  bargaining  Is  going 
on  to  an  extent  to  which  most  ol  us  do  not 
realise.  We  see  the  headlines  which  have  to 
do  with  violence  or  obduracy  (stubbornness) 


In  Isolated  instances,  but  we  are  not  aware 
of  the  vast  number  of  agreements  reached 
quietly  and  as  a  matter  of  course  in  most 
industries.  Indeed,  labor-management  peace 
l8  comLinonplaoe  in  many  Industries. 

These  opinions  confirm  what  the  fiig- 
ures  show.  Under  Taft-Hartley,  every- 
body is  ahead — our  working  people,  our 
unions,  and  the  rest  of  the  coiuitry, 

WHT  TATT-HABTIXr  IS  HZLPIXG  LABOB 

The  reason  why  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
has  benefited  workingmen  and  unions 
is  simple.  The  Taft-Hartley  Act  guar- 
antees and  strengthens  the  rights  of 
labor.  Let  me  tell  you  exactly  what  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  guarantees. 

To  the  workingman: 

The  right  to  quit  his  job  at  any  time. 

The  right  to  take  part  in  legal  union 
activities. 

The  right  to  remain  In  his  union  so 
long  as  he  pays  his  dues. 

The  right  to  protection  against  un- 
fair practices  by  either  employer  or 
union  officials. 

The  right  to  political  activity  of  his 
own  choice  and  freedom  to  contribute 
thereto. 

The  right  to  a  secret  ballot  in  any 
election  concerned  with  his  livelihood. 

The  right  to  protection  from  personal 
financial  respon.sibility  in  damage  cases 
against  his  union. 

To  the  labor  unions: 

The  right  to  establish  union-shop  con- 
tracts by  agreement  with  management. 

The  right  to  strike. 

The  right  to  free  collective  bargain- 
ing. 

The  right  to  protection  from  rival 
unions  during  the  life  of  union  contracts. 

Ihe  right  to  assurance  from  employ- 
ers thac  they  will  bargain  only  with 
certified  unions  as  a  protection  against 
luifair  labor  practices. 

PRXSIDENT    TBUMAN    HAS    USED    TAfT-HABTLTr 
ACT  MINX  TIMIS 

There  is  a  provision  in  tbe  Taft-Hart- 
ley Act  that  the  President  may  use  when 
a  strike  reaches  the  stage  of  being  a  na- 
tional emergency.  This  part  of  the  law 
is  purely  voluntary.  If  he  wishes,  the 
President  may  appoint  a  fact-finding 
board  and  take  other  steps  to  settle  the 
strike  or  lock-out,  but  if  he  does  not 
like  that  procedure,  he  may  skip  the 
whole  thing.  Yet.  by  this  summer  Mr. 
Truman  had  used  this  Taft-Hartley  pro- 
vision no  less  thaui  nine  separate  times. 

Here  are  the  occasions  when  this  part 
of  the  law  was  used  voluniarily  by  Prcsi-. 
dent  Trimian: 

March   1948:   Atomic-energy  dispute. 

March  1948 :  Meat-packing  dispute. 

April  1948:  Coal  dispute. 

May  1948:  Long-lines  telephone  dis- 
pute. 

June  1948:  Coal  dispute. 

June  1948:  Coastal  and  Great  Lakes 
maritime  dispute. 

August  1948 :  East  coast  maritime  dis- 
pute. 

February  1950:  Coal  dispute. 

August  1951:  Copper  dispute. 

In  every  one  of  these  disputes,  there 
was  success  in  bringing  about  a  settle- 
ment. President  Tmman  must  have 
thought  that  there  was  merit  in  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  or  he  would  not  have 


used  Its  provisions  to  settle  the  above- 
inentioned  strikes. 

PXKrSCTIKO   THS   TAFT-HASTLKT    ACT 

Prom  the  day  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
was  passed,  Republicans  have  realized 
that  experience  undoubtedly  would  show 
ways  of  perfecting  it.  This  is  true  of 
any  other  complicated  law  that  is  en- 
acted by  Congress.  Actual  experience 
always  shows  how  It  can  be  changed  for 
the  better. 

In  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  Itself,  Repub- 
licans included  a  provision  establishing 
a  joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  make  a  continuing  and  intensive 
study  of  the  operations  of  the  law. 
After  observing  the  workings  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  for  1  year.  Republicans 
on  the  joint  committee  issued  a  report 
recommending  a  number  of  changes. 

Later.  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Republicans  backed  a  bill  that 
would  have  made  19  important  improve- 
ments in  Taft-Hartley.  Every  single 
one  of  these  improvements  had  been 
suggested  by  labor  leaders.  These  im- 
provements were  defeated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. One  hundred  and  ninety-three 
Democrats  voted  to  kill  these  improve- 
ments, while  almost  every  Republican 
voted  to  pass  them.  Evidently,  the  ad- 
ministration thought  it  good  politics  to 
keep  the  act  from  being  amended  and 
thereby  continue  the  subject  as  aQ  issue 
in  political  campaigns. 

In  the  Senate,  three  Republicans, 
Senators  Taft,  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  and 
Donnell,  led  a  similar  attempt  to  make 
Taft-Hartley  even  better.  They  intro- 
duced 29  Improvements,  most  of  them  in 
response  to  recommendations  by  union 
leaders. 

A  majority  of  the  Democrats  fought 
these  improvements,  but  the  Republl- 
catis  managed  to  get  them  passed  any- 
way. But  nothing  more  could  be  done 
to  get  these  improvements  into  law  be- 
cause of  the  road  block  thrown  up  by 
the  Democrats  in  the  House. 

In  the  Eighty-second  Congress  Repub- 
licans have  continued  to  fight  to  perfect 
the  Taft-Hartley  Act  but  because  they 
are  In  a  minority,  most  of  their  efforts 
have  been  blocked  by  the  Democrats. 
The  only  amendment  that  has  been 
enacted  was  one  to  validate  labor  con- 
tracts that  were  signed  prior  to  taking 
of  the  non- Communist  oath  by  labor 
leaders,  and  to  dispense  vrlth  the  re- 
quirement that  an  election  must  be  held 
before  a  labor  organization  and  an 
employer  may  make  a  union-shop 
agreement.  Republicans  supported  this 
change  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

Republicans  are  pledged  to  continue 
the  struggle  to  perfect  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  The  Republican  position  is  very 
clear  on  this  point.    It  is : 

To  urge  the  adoption  of  such  aniendmenta 
to  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  as  time  and  experi- 
ence show  to  be  desirable  and  which  further 
protect  the  rights  of  labor,  management,  and 
the  public. 

MINE    SAFETY   301. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session 
of  Congress,  it  was  a  Republican  who  put 
through  a  mine  safety  bill  despite  some 
strong  Democrat  opposition.  This  biU 
gives  Federal  inspectors  authority  to 
close  coal  mines  and  protect  the  miners. 
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when  the  mines  are  found  to  be  In  im- 
minent danger  of  an  explosion,  fire,  flood, 
cave-in,  or  other  serious  accident. 

Here  is  what  the  United  Mine  Workers 
Journal  of  July  15.  1952.  said  upon  pas- 
sage of  the  bill: 

The  long  years  of  struggle  by  the  United 
Mine  Workers  for  effective  mine  safety  legis- 
lation— years  during  which  thousands  of 
miners  met  violent  death  and  more 
thousands  were  maimed  for  life — were  c\il- 
minated  on  July  2  when  Congress  completed 
action  on  a  meeisure  authorizing  enforce- 
ment powers  by  Federal  mine  Inspectors. 
Thus  triumphantly  ended  the  coal  miners' 
persistent  and  unwearying  effort  to  obtain 
Federal  mine  safety  legislation  with  teeth  In 
It. 

Listen  also  to  what  the  Mine  Workers 
Journal  said  regarding  who  was  respon- 
sible for  the  law: 

The  person  most  responsible  for  this  law 
was  Representative  Sam  McConneul  (Repre- 
sentative Samxtel  K.  McConnill,  Jr.,  of 
Pennsylvania  is  the  ranking  Republican  on 
the  House  Committee  on  Education  and  La- 
bor). It  was  hia  bill,  written  under  his  di- 
rection, driven  through  a  reluctant  commit- 
tee, the  majority  of  which  fundamentally 
opposed  such  legislation.  Committee  Chair- 
man Gkaham  a.  Harden,  Democrat,  of  North 
Carolina,  was  a  bitter  opponent.  •  •  • 
Representative  McConnell,  through  hard 
work,  skillfully  piloted  this  bill  through  sub- 
committee, full  committee.  Rules  Commit- 
tee, and  to  final  passage. 

Republicans  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  got  behind  the  bill  and  achieved 
Its  enactment. 

RKPTTBLICANS   DETBAT    TWO   ANTILABOR   BILLS 

In  1945,  the  administration  demanded 
a  revolutionary  bill  to  conscript  labor. 
Unions  were  vigorously  opposed  because 
they  believed  the  bill  would  violate  the 
rights  of  free  workingmen.  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  played  a  leading 
part  in  defeating  the  bill. 

Again  in  1946,  another  drastic  threat 
was  made  to  the  freedom  of  American 
workingmen.  Mr.  Truman  demanded 
what  would  have  been  the  worst  strike- 
breaking law  in  history — a  law  giving 
him  power  to  break  strikes  by  drafting 
strikers  into  the  Army  and  forcing  them 
to  work  at  the  point  of  a  bayonet. 
Unions  naturally  opposed  the  bill.  For- 
tunately for  the  unions  and  for  every 
workingman  and  woman  in  the  country, 
every  Republican  Senator  voted  against 
the  bill  and  killed  it. 

REPTJBLICANS'    HISTORIC   RECORD   ON   LABOR 

Back  in  1868.  it  was  a  Republican  Con- 
gress and  a  Republican  President  that 
estabhshed  the  principle  of  the  8-hour 
day.  It  was  the  Republicans  who  cre- 
ated the  original  Bureau  of  Labor  and 
later  elevated  it  to  a  full-fledged  execu- 
tive department. 

Fifty-six  long  years  ago.  the  Repub- 
lican plalNrm  guaranteed  the  right  of 
workingmen  to  join  unions  and  bargain 
collectively,  and  2  years  later  a  law  was 
passed  during  a  Republican  administra- 
tion prohibiting  the  discharge  of  railroad 
employees  for  union  membership. 

It  was  during  a  Republican  adminis- 
tration that  workmen's  compensation 
for  railroad  and  Government  employees 
was  set  up.  It  was  the  Republican 
States  that  pioneered  with  workmen's 
compensation  laws  for  other  employees. 


Twelve  years  before  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act.  the  Republican  State  of 
Montana  passed  a  program  of  old-age 
assistance.  Republican  States  pioneered 
with  child  labor  laws,  and  a  Republican 
administration  in  Washington  founded 
the  Children's  Bureau. 

Republicans  passed  the  Railroad  Labor 
Act  in  1926 — a  law  that  is  still  regarded 
as  a  model  of  fairness  and  eCBciency  in 
settling  disputes.  Republicans  passed 
the  law  that  protects  working  people 
from  the  competition  of  prison  labor,  and 
Republicans  passed  a  law  requiring  pay- 
ment of  prevailing  wage  rates  on  Gov- 
ernment construction  projects. 

In  1932,  Republicans  enacted  the  law 
that  launched  labor  unions  on  their  great 
expansion.  This  was  the  Norris-La- 
Ouardia  Act.  which  protected  labor  from 
"yellowdog"  or  antiunion  contracts. 
When  the  Wagner  Act  was  passed,  the 
record  shows  a  majority  of  Republicans 
voted  for  it. 

AH  of  this  goes  to  prove  that  the  Re- 
publican Party  has  been  sympathetic  to 
the  best  interests  of  the  workers,  and, 
will  continue  to  promote  their  welfare. 


A  Reply  to  Henry  Kaiser's  Refntation 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  E.  O'KONSICI 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
21.  1952,  I  inserted  a  statement  in  the 
Congressional  Record  relative  to  the 
activities  of  Henry  J.  Kaiser.  My  state- 
ment did  not  purport  to  contain  any  new 
and  startling  revelations.  Rather  it  was 
a  compilation  of  information  previously 
published  in  various  mediums  but  never 
before  brought  together  and  related  as 
a  single  continuous  saga. 

When  so  assembled  the  material  told 
an  unbelievable  story  of  how  one  had 
prospered  almost  exclusively  with  the 
help  and  at  the  exp>ense  of  the  United 
States  Government.  My  reason  for 
placing  these  facts  in  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  did  not  rise  out  of  any  personal 
vindictiveness  toward  Henry  Kaiser, 
rather  it  stemmed  from  a  firm  convic- 
tion that  the  Henry  Kaiser  story  has  been 
too  often  repeated  in  the  past  decade 
and  from  a  hope  that  by  compiling  this 
story,  we  might  discourage  Government 
free  loaders,  both  large  and  small,  in  the 
future. 

When  I  made  the  remarks  on  May  21, 
I  was  sure  of  my  facts  and  yet  I  could 
hardly  believe  that  such  a  complete  mas- 
tery of  the  Federal  Government  was  pos- 
sible. Since  -hat  time  I  have  had  even 
further  verification  of  my  facts,  and  I 
have  begun  to  see  just  how  this  miracle 
was  accomplished. 

The  first  response  to  my  remarks  was 
a  number  of  letters  from  Mr.  Kaiser  and 
others  generally  challenging  the  truth  of 
everything  I  had  said,  demanding  the 
source  of  my  information  and  defending 
their  position  in  no  uncertain  terms.    I 


inserted  these  letters  in  the  Concris- 
sioNAL  Record  In  order  to  be  completely 
fair  In  the  matter. 

The  next  reaction  was  fair  and  laud- 
able. Henry  Kaiser  and  six  of  his  as- 
sistants visited  me  personally.  They  re- 
peated the  contents  of  their  letters  and 
generally  presented  me  for  the  better 
part  of  2  hours  with  their  facts  and  fig- 
ures which  I  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  absorb  under  the  circimistances.  The 
upshot  of  this  conference  was  that  I 
asked  Mr.  Kaiser  to  submit  a  sworn 
statement  of  any  facts  which  refuted 
my  remarks,  and  I  agreed  that  I  would 
insert  such  statement  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  that  I  would  repudi- 
ate any  of  my  previous  remarks  which 
he  could  show  to  be  In  error. 

Slightly  over  2  weeks  later  a  25-page 
document  was  received  in  my  office.  I 
was  not  in  Washington  when  I  intended 
to  insert  It  in  the  Ricord.  But  this  docu- 
ment was  introduced  into  the  Congres- 
sional Record  by  Congressman  James 
Morrison,  of  Louisiana.  I  have  already 
expressed  my  approval  of  Mr.  Morrison's 
action,  but  I  have  asked  that  any  other 
statements  attributed  to  me  on  the  same 
date  be  expunged  from  the  Record. 

I  have  carefully  studied  the  85 -page 
defense  presented  by  Mr.  Kaiser,  and  I 
have  made  individual  comments  on  each 
of  the  points  he  makes.  I  will  Insert 
that  detailed  comment  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  but  I  would  like  here  to 
make  some  general  observations  con- 
cerning Mr.  Kaiser's  defense. 

The  document  is  supposed  to  be  and  la 
advertised  as  a  sworn  statement,  yet  Mr. 
Kaiser  swears  only  that  he  believes  the 
facts  therein  to  be  true.  The  document 
was  supposed  to  show  that  my  previous 
remarks  were  a  tissue  of  errors,  yet  it 
fails  entirely  to  point  out  one  signifi- 
cant instance  in  which  I  have  stated 
something  as  a  fact  which  is  not  a  fact. 
So  that  you  will  fully  appreciate  what 
I  have  said  about  this  document,  it  might 
be  well  to  cite  you  just  a  few  examples. 
I  stated  in  my  previous  remarks  that 
the  original  investment  by  Mr.  Kaiser 
and  associates  in  Permanente  Metals  was 
$100,000  and  that,  without  adding  to  this 
investment,  they  now  held  stock  valued 
at  some  $80,000,000.  Mr.  Kaiser's  reply 
is  to  assert  that  Permanente  had  a  net 
worth  of  $4,000,000  In  1946  and  had  also 
borrowed  money  from  private  banks. 
This  is,  of  course,  completely  unrespon- 
sive and  entirely  Irrelevant  to  my  point 
which  was  that  the  aluminum  facilities 
sold  to  Kaiser  by  the  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration netted  him  a  tremendous 
profit  at  little  or  no  personal  risk. 

Along  the  same  line,  I  charged  that 
John  C.  McCone  had  been  a  business 
partner  of  Stephen  Bechtel,  who  holds 
a  substantial  block  of  Kaiser-Frazer 
stock.  Mr.  Kaiser's  reply  is  that  John 
C.  McCone  has  never  been  an  employee 
or  held  stock  in  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp. 

In  a  different  vein,  I  asserted  that  the 
Hughes  fiying  boat  venture  was  a  tre- 
mendous flop.  Mr.  Kaiser  does  not  deny 
this,  but  he  spends  several  pages  ex- 
pounding on  what  a  fine  job  he  did  pro- 
ducing baby  flat  tops  for  the  Navy. 

One  of  Mr.  Kaiser's  most  Interesting 
responses  came  to  my  statement  that 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  was  in  deplorable 
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financial  shape  Mr  Kaiser  quotes  of  all 
people  his  son.  Edtjar.  predicting  that  the 
corporation  will  make  a  profit  in  1952. 
You  will  be  Interested  in  the  following 
prediction  which  ENdgar  made  to  the 
RFC  in  September  1949,  when  Kaiser- 
Frazer  was  applying  for  a  substanltal 
loan. 

Edgar  predicted  that  losses  for  1949. 
9  months  of  which  were  already  past, 
would  be  $15,181,000.  Actual  losses  were 
$36,329,351.     Edgar  predicted  a  $5,900,- 

000  loi^s  in  1950  and  a  $15,400,000  profit 
in  1951.  Actually  the  corporation  lost 
113.260.193  in  1950  and  $12,308,768  in 
1951. 

With  regard  to  the  findings  of  the 
Senate  subcommittee  investigating;  RFC 
loans  to  Kaiser-Frazer,  I  .stated  my  opin- 
ion that  the  dealings  appeared  highly 
Improper.  In  rebuttal  Mr.  KaL«^er  quotes 
two  paragraphs  from  the  subcommittee 
report  which  standini^  alone  might  indi- 
cate that  the  subcomnutiee  approved 
the  Kaiser-Frazer  loans.  He  fails,  how- 
ever to  quote  the  folk)wing  p>aragraph 
which  appears  In  the  report  between  the 
two  paragraphs  quoted  and  which  neces- 
sarily must  be  read  together  with  them: 

NotwUivstandlng  liie.se  tilings,  the  sub- 
committee believes  th»t  the  RFC  should  not 
have  made  the  original  loan.  It  does  not 
believe  th^t  the  Interest  ol  the  general  pub- 
lic was  such  as  to  Justify  the  use  of  public 
funds  to  continue  operation  of  Kslser-Prazer 
as  an  •utonK>bU«  company. 

As  a  final  example,  you  will  recall  that 

1  stated  that  Judge  Augustus  Hand  found 
Kaiser's  1948  prospectus  to  be  fraudulent 
and  misleading.  Kaiser  denies  this  and 
characterises  the  opinion  as  follows: 

It  merely  held  that  f.n  earntngs  table  «n 
the  prusprctua  was  misleading  on  the 
grounds  that  a  footnote  was  not  sufflclently 
CKpUdt. 

Gentlemen.  I  can  only  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  court's  opinion  and  let 
you  judge  for  yourself  which  character- 
ization is  the  more  accurate: 

Kalser-Prazer  stated  Its  earnings  In  such 
a  way  as  to  represent  that  It  bad  made  a 
profit  of  about  M.000.000  In  I>ecember  1947. 
This  repreaenUtion  was  »3,100,000  short  of 
the  truth. 

For  the  pa.5t  12  years,  Henry  Kaiser 
and  his  office  have  been  feeding  the 
Government  and  the  people  things  such 
as  this  prospectus  and  his  85-pape  de- 
fense which  are.  in  the  words  of  Judge 
Hand,  just  slightly  "short  of  the  truth." 
It  Is  time  that  we  got  a  look  at  the  full 
truth. 

I  do  not  propose  to  contlnne  this  de- 
bate any  further.  It  is  my  feeling  that 
entirely  too  much  of  our  business  is  side- 
tracked and  lost  somewhere  in  the  mael- 
strom of  debate. 

My  work  on  this  problem  has  been 
necessarily  limited  by  my  own  physical 
capabilities,  and  I  do  not  even  suggest 
that  I  have  accomplished  anything  like 
a  complete  Investigation.  Nevertheless, 
by  barely  scratching  the  surface.  I  have 
turned  up  enough  indications  of  favorit- 
ism that  it  behooves  this  Congress  to 
pursue  the  matter  further.  If  nothing 
else,  we  can  thus  assure  that  the  same 
practices  will  not  be  repeated  in  the 
future. 

Specifically  I  would  malie  the  following 
£tiggestions : 


Pirat.  That  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  pertaining  to  shipyard  profits 
be  reexamined  and  the  hearings  re- 
opened if  necessary  to  clarify  some  of 
the  disturbing  questions  raised  by  those 
original  he»-ings. 

Second.  That  a  joint  committee  be 
estabh  hed  to  further  analyze  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation,  its 
poUcies  and  its  procedures.  As  a  starting 
point  for  such  committee,  the  dealings 
bett^een  the  RFC  and  Henry  Kaiser 
would  be  idral. 

Third.  Probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
immediate  problems  raised  by  my  infor- 
mation concerns  the  propriety  of  the 
award  of  substantial  Government  air- 
craft contracts  to  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp. 
This  is  a  matter  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Special  Procurement  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  11  is  a  matter  which  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  that  subcom- 
mittee in  March  of  this  year.  I  have 
anxiously  awaited  some  results  of  their 
investigation,  but  to  date  nothing  has 
been  forthcoming.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  subcommittee  has  not  permitted  this 
very  vital  problem  to  become  buried  un- 
der a  mound  of  meaningless  words.  Too 
many  of  the  investigations  pertaining  to 
Kaiser-Frazer  have  met  such  a  fate. 

I  would  certainly  suggest  that  the 
committee  redouble  its  efforts  to  uncover 
the  truth.  This  Congress  is  entitled  to 
know  how  the  vast  quantities  of  money, 
which  we  have  appropriated,  are  being 
dissipated. 

There  follows  in  meticulous  detail  a 
thorough  and  careful  analysis  of  Henry 
Kaisers  85-p>age  diatribe  in  which  he 
answers  my  statement  of  May  21,  1952. 
For  convenience  I  have  generally  fol- 
lowed the  style  of  setting  forth  at  the 
beginr*ng  of  each  numbered  division  be- 
low the  pertinent  part  of  my  statement 
of  May  21: 

A  year  ago  the  procurement  officials  of  the 
Defense  E>eparuuent  awarded  a  contract  to 
Kaiser -Fr&zer  to  produce  150  of  the  Chase 
airplanes  known  as  the  C-12S.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  Kaiser-Frazer  had  the  contract 
for  a  year,  not  a  single  such  plane  has  been 
produced. 

The  principal  ground  for  refuting  this 
statement  is  that  the  primary  contract 
was  let  to  Chase  Aircraft  and  that 
Kaiser-Fiazer  Is  only  a  subcontractor. 
At  best  this  is  no  more  than  a  technical 
discrepancy  which  in  no  way  affects  the 
substance  of  the  statement.  It  becomes 
even  less  tangible  when  we  consider  that 
49  percent  of  the  stock  of  Chase  Aircraft 
Is  owned  by  Henry  J.  Kaiser  Co. 

The  assertion  that  14  months  is  good 
time  in  which  to  produce  an  airplane  is 
purely  a  matter  of  opinion.  My  opinion 
is  that  this  is  not  good  time  and,  if  such 
a  snaillike  pace  Is  satLsfactory  to  the  Air 
Force.  It  confirms  my  basic  pasitlon  that 
our  entire  procurement  program  bears 
careful  scrutiny. 

Furthermore,  the  14-month  estimate  is 
nothing  more  than  a  prophecy,  and 
Kaiser-Frazer  prophecies  are  notoriously 
inaccurate. 

n 

A  few  weelcs  ago  the  procureuieut  ot&cen 
of  the  United  States  Air  Force  sent  a  letter 


of  Intent  to  the  Munitions  Board,  which 
woiild  award  this  same  Kalser-Frazcr  outfit  a 
contract  to  produce  250  more  C-123'8. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  Munitions  Board 
questioned  this  letter  of  Intent.  The  Air 
Force  procurement  admitted  that  the  letter 
was  unusual,  but  said  It  was  necessary  in 
order  to  help  Kaiser-Frazer  "In  its  other 
negotiations." 

Kaiser's  rebuttal.  Is  simply  a  disavowal 
of  any  knowledge  of  the  matter.  I  am 
reliably.  alLhouKh  unofficially,  informed 
that  what  I  have  stated  in  this  regard 
is  the  actual  fact.  My  only  suggestion 
is  that  an  official  inquiry  be  made  into  the 
matter  and  that  such  letter  of  intent, 
whether  or  not  known  to  Henry  Kaiser, 
be  quashed  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people. 

m 

About  a  months  ago  a  great  extravaganza 
was  held  at  the  Willow  Run  plant  of  the 
Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  The  press  was  Invited. 
Rhetoric  and  champagne  almost  overflowed 
the  banks  of  the  Willow  Run.    •     •     • 

All  of  the  parts  for  this  plane  were  actu- 
ally made  at  the  Haf^erstown,  Md..  plant  of 
Falrchild  Snglne  A  Airplane  Corp.  These 
airplanes  are  not  only  built  but  also  assem- 
bled at  Hagerstown.  Yet  here  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Just  buys  the  parts,  ships  them 
nearly  1.000  miles,  merely  assemhles  them 
at  Willow  Run  and  states  to  the  public,  "Look 
at  our  ereat  work.  Look  at  the  great  plane 
produced   by   Kaiser -Praaer." 

Mr.  Kaiser  asserts  that  this  was  just 
a  little  party,  sort  of  a  family  gathering 
and  that  no  one  was  misled  as  to  the  part 
played  by  Kaiser-Frazer  in  the  produc- 
tion of  this  C-119.  People  who  attended 
this  function  assure  me  that  Henry  is 
being  tremendously  modest  with  respect 
to  his  talents  as  a  host.  I  attach  a  copy 
of  the  widely  circulated  Invitation  to  this 
affair,  which  certainly  conveys  an  im- 
pression far  different  from  that  which  I 
am  now  asked  to  accept.  I  am  told  that 
if  this  party  was  somewhat  less  preten- 
tiotis  than  planned,  it  was  only  because 
response  to  this  invitation  was  consid- 
erably less  than  exp>ccted. 

As  to  whether  the  press  and  public 
were  misled  with  respect  to  Kais?r- 
Prazer's  role  in  producing  the  C-119.  the 
facts  as  to  what  was  reported  in  the  press 
are  the  best  indication.  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  a  picture  and  caption  appearing 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  March 
8.  1952.  to  a  picture  and  caption  appear- 
ing in  the  Detroit  News  on  May  27.  1952, 
and  to  an  article  in  the  Detroit  Times 
of  May  27.  1952.  The  same  misleading 
theme  has  been  repeated  in  all  the  pub- 
licity I  have  seen  concerning  Kaiser- 
Frazer  and  the  C-119.  Each  of  these 
articles  states  that  the  plane  was  built 
or  produced  at  Willow  Run  by  Kaiser- 
Frazer.  None  of  them  mention  that 
Kaiser-Frazer's  function  was  purely  as- 
sembly, and  none  of  them  reflect  the 
great  credit  to  Falrchild  which  Henry 
Kaiser  asserts  was  so  heavily  emphasized, 
rv 

It  costs  more  to  build  ^rlanes  at  Willow 
Run  than  at  Hagerstown. 

Henry  Kaiser  asserts  that  "Kaiser- 
Prazer's  recorded  costs  to  date  evidence 
that  the  costs  are  not  in  excess  of  indus- 
try average  costs  for  this  type  of  air- 
craft." He  also  asserts  that  "recorded 
costs  on  the  first  C-119's  are  not  yet 
available."     Since  Mr.  Kaiser  has  not 
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seen  fit  to  directly  answer  my  charge 
with  respect  to  comparable  costs,  I  can 
only  assume  that  a  direct  answer  would 
be  embarrassing  to  Kaiser-Frazer.  Cer- 
tainly I  cannot  repudiate  my  charge  on 
the  basis  of  his  contradictory  assertions. 
I  might  add  that  the  letter  from  Rob- 
ert E.  L.  Eaton,  brigadier  general.  United 
States  Air  Force,  which  I  recently  in- 
serted in  the  Congressional  Record,  lent 
weight  to  my  observations  regarding 
costs  at  Willow  Run.  Furthermore,  a 
similar  statement  was  made  some  time 
ago  by  Congressman  A YERs.  of  Ohio,  and 
Air  Force  spokesmen  quoted  in  the  press 
have  tacitly  acknowledged  its  truth  while 
attempting  to  talk  around  the  subject. 

V 

Henry  J.  Kaiser  announced  Kaiser-Prazer 
would  btiild  17  C-119  cargo  planes  diirlng 
1952. 

I  cannot  dispute  Mr.  Kaiser's  state- 
ment that  assembly  of  the  C-119  is  pro- 
ceeding on  schedule,  although  it  seems 
curious  that  during  1951  reliable  publica- 
tions were  allowed  to  state  that  the  first 
C-119  was  scheduled  for  delivery  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  See  an  article  by 
M.  L.  Van  Slyck  which  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  for  June 
11.  1951. 

As  to  whether  Henry  announced  that 
Kaiser-Frazer  would  build  17  planes  in 
1952,  I  have  only  hearsay  information, 
and  since  the  statement  has  no  direct 
bearing  on  the  balance  of  my  remarks, 
I  freely  withdraw  it. 

VT 

Kaiser  masterminded  the  flying-boat  proj- 
ect. He  withdrew  without  using  any  of  his 
own  funds.  The  project  was  a  complete 
flop. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  answer  to  the  above  state- 
ments is  in  essence  that  he  did  a  good 
job  producing  baby  aircraft  carriers.  I 
have  no  information  regarding  that 
project,  and  I  have  made  no  remarks 
concerning  it. 

With  regard  to  the  statement  which 
I  did  make,  much  of  my  information 
came  from  the  inquiry  conducted  by 
subcommittee  chairman.  Senator  Fergu- 
son of  the  Senate  War  Investigating 
Committee,  and  a  similar  statement  was 
contained  in  remarks  of  Senator  Bridges 
on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  on  April  17. 
1946,  which  have  never  been  contra- 
dicted or  even  challenged. 
vn 

The  company  (Brewster  Aeronautical 
Corp.)  lost  $1,436,369  In  1942  and  »607.177 
In  1943.  Production  went  even  lower  under 
Kaisers  supervision,  and  he  quietly  with- 
drew In  April  1944. 

Mr.  Kaiser  quotes  figures  to  indicate 
that  during  the  7  months  that  he  was 
president,  Brewster  production  of  Cor- 
sairs increased  tremendously,  man- 
hours  per  ship  were  cut  drastically,  and 
the  number  of  employees  at  Brewster 
was  reduced.  I  do  not  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  his  figures,  but  I  do  ques- 
tion their  significance  for  purposes  of 
appraising  his  performance. 

In  the  first  place,  Brewster  had  al- 
ready produced  eight  Corsairs  in  a  pe- 
riod of  a  year,  four  of  them  in  the  month 
of  September  immediately  preceding 
Kaiser's  ascendancy.  We  have  been  told 
that  Kaiser-Frazer  will  have  done  won- 


ders if  It  can  produce  one  plane  in  the 
first  14  months  of  its  C-123  contract; 
so  perhaps  Brewster  was  actually  not 
doing  too  poorly  and  was  in  a  position  to 
increase  Corsair  production  without  the 
help  of  Henry  Kaiser. 

Secondly,  all  of  the  figures  supplied 
me  deal  exclusively  with  Corsair  pro- 
duction, and  no  mention  is  made  of  the 
other  activities  of  Brewster  which  were 
also  quite  important.  It  would  have 
been  a  simple  matter  to  increase  the 
output  of  Corsairs  if  this  phase  of  the 
business  were  emphasized  to  the  neglect 
of  all  others.  I  do  not  know  that  this 
was  done,  but  Moody's  shows  net  sales 
for  Brewster  of  $139,884,712  in  1942,  $73,- 
086,957  in  1944.  and  $1,507,721  in  1945, 
which  would  certainly  indicate  that  Mr. 
Kaiser  was  far  from  an  unmixed  blessing. 
I  do  not  regard  the  reduction  in  man- 
hours  as  significant  since  Brewster  was 
obviously  still  tooling  up  until  October 
1943  and  man-hours  per  ship  will  ob- 
viously be  cut  when  full  production  is 
reached.  Neither  is  the  reduction  in 
total  employees  startling  since  that  cor- 
responds roughly  to  the  reduction  which 
Brewster  experienced  in  total  sales. 

Published  figures  are  not  available 
concerning  the  details  of  Brewster's  V 
loan.  Moody's  does  show  this  loan  as 
being  $24,800,000  on  December  31.  1942, 
and  $35,200,000  on  March  1,  1944,  how- 
ever, which  leads  me  to  believe  that,  if 
the  figure  ever  reached  $!0.000.000  as 
asserted,  it  was  put  up  there  by  Henry 
Kaiser. 

For  quite  obvious  reasons.  I  do  not  put 
much  stock  in  telegram.s  of  praise  which 
Kaiser  received  from  various  Govern- 
ment ofiBcials.  I  am  more  Interested  in 
the  facts  of  Kaiser's  record  as  a  plane 
builder,  and  I  find  nothing  in  the  Brew- 
ster facts  which  recommend  him  as  the 
type  of  person  who  should  be  receiving 
contracts  to  build  planes  for  our  defense 

program. 

vni 

Kaiser  Pleetwlngs.  inc..  was  organized  No- 
vember 17,  1942,  as  KaUer  Cargo,  Inc..  to 
manufacture  airplanes.  They  obtained  $1.- 
OOO.OCO  loan  from  the  RFC  on  March  4.  1943. 
The  names  were  changed  May  29,  1946,  to 
Kaiser  Fleetwlngs,  Inc.,  and  Its  announced 
purpose  was  to  purchase  Fleetwlngs,  Inc.,  of 
Bristol,  Pa.,  and  to  expand  wartime  faculties 
for  the  manufacture  of  airplanes. 

The  total  capital  Investment  is  $500,000. 
Henry  Kaiser  and  Kaiser  companies  own  75 
percent  of  stock  and  the  balance  is  held  by 
friends  of  Kaiser. 

When  the  name  Kaiser  Fleetwlngs. 
Inc.,  was  adopted  in  1946  it  was  publicly 
announced  and  widely  circulated  in 
financial  circles  that  this  company  would 
expand  wartime  aircraft  facilities  and 
would  enter  the  peacetime  production  of 
aircraft  and  aircraft  components.  Par- 
ticular emphasis  was  placed  on  the  de- 
sign and  building  of  helicopters.  Mr. 
Kaiser  did  not  deny  the  announcement 
then,  and  he  does  not  deny  it  now. 

The  financial  information  contained 
in  my  remarks  is  not  vital  to  the  over-all 
theme,  but  I  might  observe  that  it  is 
taken  from  published  financial  reports  of 
the  company. 

IX 

Kaiser  Fleetwlngs  contracted  to  produce 
automobile  doors  and  deck  lids  for  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Corp.    The  price  on  a  cost-plus  basis 


was  75  to  100  percent  higher  than  prevlou* 
Kaiser-Frazer  suppliers. 

Mr.  Kaiser  says  that  Kaiser-Frazer 
does  not  now  purchase  doors  or  deck  lids 
from  Kaiser  Metal  Products  on  a  cost- 
plus  basis.  This,  of  course,  is  not  respon- 
sive to  my  statement. 

As  authority  for  my  statement  I  can 
quote  no  better  source  than  the  minutes 
of  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Kaiser-Frazer  Corp.  held  De- 
cember 5.  1947.  At  that  meeting  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  the  corporation  enter  into 
a  contract  in  form  and  substance  satisfac- 
tory to  the  directors  of  the  corporation  not 
Interested  as  stockholders,  directors,  or  ofll- 
cers  In  Kaiser  Fleetwlngs.  Inc.,  for  the  manu- 
facture by  said  Kaiser  Fleetwlngs,  Inc..  of 
doors  and  deck  lids  in  consideration  for  the 
payment  of  the  cost  thereof,  plus  10  percent 
of  such  cost. 

My  estimate  of  the  comparable  cost 
of  the  doors  and  deck  lids  supplied  by 
Kaiser  Fleetwlngs  is  taken  from  sworn 
testimony  in  the  record  of  Masterson  et 
al.  against  Pergament  et  al..  a  case  tried 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Michigan,  south- 
em  division. 

X 
KEN   IN   COVZaNMENT   POSITIONS 

Clay  P.  Bedford:  Another  good  possibility 
Is  Clay  Bedford,  executive  vice  president  of 
Kaiser-Frazer,  who  became  first  assistant  to 
the  Defense  Mobilization  Director  In  June 
1951  and  has  since  been  also  appointed  spe- 
cial assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  and 
now  is  back  with  Kaiser  as  president  of  Chase 
Aircraft  Co. 

I  wish  to  ipolnt  out  that  the  fact  re- 
mains Mr.  Bedford  is  and  has  been  a 
very  close  associate  of  Henry  Kaiser  and 
that  he  held  positions  of  strategic  im- 
portance in  the  Government's  defense 
organization  at  a  time  when  Kaiser  and 
friends  were  being  treated  unusually  well 
by  the  defense  program. 

The  Chase  contract  for  produc- 
ing C-123's  was  awarded  almost  simul- 
taneously with  Bedford's  entry  into 
Government  service,  and  shortly  be- 
fore he  left  Government  service,  let- 
ters of  intent,  increasing  this  contract, 
were  handed  to  the  Munitions  Board. 
Throughout  his  tenure  Kaiser-Frazer 
and  Chase  fared  exceptionally  well  at 
Government  hands. 

During  the  period  that  Mr.  Bedford 
served  as  one  of  the  top  planners  for 
the  aircraft  procurement  program,  the 
Hagerstown  plant  of  Fairchild  was  held 
to  less  than  capacity  production  of  C- 
119's.  Fairchild  was  ordered  to  abandon 
plans  for  reopening  the  Government- 
owned  plant  at  Oak  Park.  111.,  but  Kaiser- 
Frazer  was  permitted  to  continue 
assembling  C-119's  at  a  cost  which  is  ap- 
parently so  large  that  even  Henry  Kaiser 
cannot  figure  it. 

During  this  period  when  established 
airplane  manufacturers  were  in  a  com- 
plete quandry  as  to  the  Government's 
aircraft  program  an-'  their  part  therein. 
Kaiser-Frazer  spokesmen  were  regularly 
quoted  in  confident  terms  concerning 
that  company's  current  aircraft  con- 
tracts and  its  future  prospects  for  air- 
craft contracts.  Surely  this  unusual 
confidence  must  have  been  based  on 
more  than  a  pious  hope. 
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John  C.  UcCone:  The  day  after  he  got  the 
third  RFC  loan.  Henry  Kaiser  met  with  Under 
Secretary  McCone  of  the  Air  Force  to  discuss 
the  production  of  aircraft.  Incidentally.  Hx. 
McCone  was  a  business  associate  of  Stephen 
Beohtel  in  the  Bechtel-McCone  Corp.,  and  at 
the  time  Stephen  Bechtel  owned  4,000  shares 
of  Kaiser-Praaer  stock.  * 

The  authority  for  the  above  statement 
Is  found  on  F>ages  17-18  of  the  Report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  on  Loans  to  Kaiser-Frazer 
Corp.  by  the  RFC,  issued  July  19.  1951, 
and  In  the  stock  record  books  of  Kaiser- 
Frazer.  TTie  facts  which  I  stated  are 
undisputed.  It  Is  also  a  well-kno^m  fact 
that  Mr.  McCone  and  Mr.  Kaiser  were 
close  friends  during  the  last  war  when 
both  were  engaged  In  building  ships  for 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Kaisers  answer  to  my  charge  is  a 
transparent  subterfuge.  He  denies  a 
series  of  as.<;ertions  which  I  never  made 
and  never  addresses  himself  to  assertions 
which  I  did  make. 

Walston  S.  Brown:  The  feat  was  accom- 
plished through  the  assistance  and  good  of- 
fices of  this  Walston  S  Brown,  then  a  member 
of  the  Maritime  Commission's  Committee  on 
Awards,  now  sscretary  and  director  of  Kalser- 
Praaer  Corp. 

That  Walston  S.  Brown  actually  pre- 
pared the  recommendations  for  Kaiser 
settlements  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Awards  of  the  Maritime  Commission  Is 
recited  on  page  412  of  the  report  of 
hearings  before  the  House  Subcommittee 
To  Study  Shipyard  Profits.  September 
23-26,  1946.  That  shortly  after  leaving 
the  Maritime  Commission.  Walston  8. 
Brown  became  secretary  and  director, 
and  his  law  firm  became  general  counsel 
for  Kaiser-Frazer  Is  a  fact  so  well  known 
that  it  needs  no  authority. 

Once  again  Mr.  Kaiser  has  shown  me 
nothing  to  change  my  original  opinion 
or  which  requires  any  amendment  of  my 
previous  statements. 

Warren  W.  Hull:  Warren  W.  HufI  took  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  poeltlon  as  pur- 
chasing agent  of  Kaiser-Frazer  to  follow  Bed- 
ford to  Washington  and  to  become  Assistant 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Procurement  and 
Pruduction.  Huff  aas  head  of  the  Steel  Divi- 
sion of  the  War  Production  Board  toward  the 
end  of  World  War  II,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  left  that  position  to  go  directly  to 
Kaiser -Prazer  parallels  the  manner  in  which 
Walston  8.  Brown  left  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission to  become  secretary  at  Kaiser-Frazer 
at  the  same  time. 

The  undisputed  facts  are  that  Warren 
Huff  left  a  strategic  Government  posi- 
tion to  join  Kaiser-Frazer  after  World 
War  II,  and  he  has  now  returned  to  a 
strategic  Government  position.  Whether 
he  went  directly  and  whether  or  not  he 
is  on  leave  of  absence  are  pure  techni- 
calities about  which  I  do  not  choose  to 
quibble. 

XI 

There  is  an  old  saying  around  Kaiser  head- 
quarters. It  goes  like  this — defense  billions 
Of  dollars  must  defend  Kauer  first,  bis 
friends  in  Government  second,  an,.;  the  Na- 
tion third. 

This  statement  is.  of  course,  based  on 
hearsay  information.  Perhaps,  as  Mr. 
Kaiser  says,  it  is  purely  a  figment  of  the 
imagination,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  the  facts  fit  the  slogan  surprisingly 
well. 


Until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  Henry 
Kaiser's  only  business  experience  was  as  a 
cement  contractor  building  public  dams  and 
bridges  In  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  reply  to  this  statement  Is 
to  supply  me  a  list  of  his  prewar  experi- 
ences which  confirm  my  assertion  that 
he  was  a  construction  contractor  with 
no    manufacturing    experience    of    any 

kind. 

xnx 
Henry  Kaiser  Invested  no  capital  and  took 
no  risk.  He  merely  acted  as  manager  of  the 
Government  facilities  and  for  this  service  he 
was  paid  the  rather  handsome  sum  of  $192,- 
287.384. 

My  statement  dealt  specifically  with 
the  operation  of  Government  shipyards. 
I  am  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that 
the  same  corporations  which  operated 
the  shipyards  engaged  in  other  activities 
which  may  affect  the  consolidated  lec- 
ture. 

My  Information  is  taken  from  the  re- 
port of  hearings  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee To  Study  Shipyard  Profits, 
held  September  23-26.  1946.  That  re- 
port states  that  no  private  capital  was 
Invested  in  shipyard  facilities,  that  the 
Government  paid  for  all  materials,  all 
labor,  and  all  individual  administration 
costs  up  to  $25,000  per  year  per  person. 

The  Maritime  Commission  reported  a 
capital  investment  of  $2,510,000  for  the 
Kai*er  Shipbuilding  Co.s,  but  this  was 
devoted  to  the  other  enterprises  of  these 
corr>orations  and  had  nothing  to  do  with 
shipbuilding. 

The  Kaiser  companies  were  paid  $192,- 
287.284  for  their  sliipbuiiding  activities. 
Since  they  had  no  investment  and  no 
costs,  this  entire  amoimt  was  profit,  or 
if  you  prefer,  fee  for  managerial  services. 

In  all  fairness  I  must  admit  ttiat  the 
figure  of  $192,000,000  was  asserted  to  be 
Kaiser  profits  at  the  hearing  with  regard 
to  shipyard  profits  in  1946.  and  at  that 
time  it  was  vehemently  denied  by  Mr. 
Kaiser.  Nevertheless.  I  have  repeated 
the  figure  because  I  am  not  satisfied  with 
the  explanation  which  he  has  offered 
either  then  or  now  as  to  why  this  is  not 
all  or  nearly  all  profit  to  Henry  Kaiser 
et  al.  The  fact  that  various  devices 
were  employed  which  eliminated  taxable 
income  has  no  bearing  on  the  realities 
of  the  situation. 

Exhibit  10  attached  to  the  report  Is 
apparently  limited  to  shipyard  income, 
and  it  reflects  operating  profits  of  $166.- 
000.000  for  the  six  Kaiser  companies. 
The  difference  between  this  figure  and 
my  figure  is  primarily  executive  salaries 
paid  to  Kaiser  and  his  friends. 

I  might  add  that  the  above  figure  does 
not  take  into  account  any  profit  which 
Kaiser's  friends  and  affiliates  made  out 
of  subcontracts  in  connection  with  the 
various  shipyards.  These  are  also 
brought  out  in  the  above-mentioned 
hearing. 

With  no  money  invested  and  no  costs 
to  pay.  there  were,  of  course,  no  risks 
entailea  in  these  sliipbuiiding  contracts. 
Percent  return  on  gross  sales  is  not  sig- 
nificant where  the  Government  bore  all 
the  cost. 

XIV 

Kaiser  originally  entered  his  shipbuilding 
contracts  on  a  cost-plus  basis,  but  as  soon 


as  operations  had  developed  to  a  point  where 
cosU.  oould  be  accurately  appraised,  he  ar- 
ranged with  friends  in  United  States  Marl* 
time  Commissi  jn  to  change  these  contracts 
to  a  fixed  price  basis. 

The  hearings  mentioned  under  XiII 
above  support  this  statement  in  its  en- 
tirety. They  even  indicate  that  some  of 
Kaiser's  contracts  were  changed  after  all 
of  the  work  had  been  completely  per- 
formed. I  had  not  mentioned  other 
shipbuilders,  but  if  as  asserted  by  Mr. 
Kaiser,  they  were  able  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing  under  similar  conditions,  the 
wrong  is  not  eliminated,  it  is  multiplied. 

As  to  who  initiated  the  shift  in  the 
contract,  I  can  only  quote  from  the  rec- 
ommendation prepared  by  Walston 
Erown  which  \s  contained  at  page  412 
of  the  hearings  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee Investigating  Shipyard  Profits,  Sep- 
tember 1946: 

Kaiser  Co.,  proposed  in  January  of  t2il8 
year  to  enter  into  a  fixed-price  contract  cov- 
ering the  construction  of  all  35  vessels  called 
for  by  the  existing  contract  and  the  letter 
of  intent. 

Page  413  of  the  same  report  indicates 
that  as  of  the  date  of  the  recommenda- 
tion, 26  of  the  ships  involved  were  100 
percent  completed. 

In  passing  I  should  like  to  mention 
that  I  have  only  touched  on  some  of  the 
high  points  of  the  aforementioned  re- 
port concerning  shipyard  profit.s.  The 
total  report  covering  some  692  pages  is 
full  of  shocking  revelations  of  how  and 
why  it  costs  the  American  taxpayer  so 
much  for  so  little. 

For  example,  the  report  brings  out 
the  fact  that  the  Maritime  Commission 
Adjustment  Board  based  its  determina- 
tions solely  on  figures  supplied  it  by  the 
contractor  and  refused  to  reply  to  a  sug- 
gestion by  the  Comptroller  General  that 
it  change  this  policy.  There  is  also  a 
strong  indication  on  page  185  of  the  re- 
jxjrt  that  Henry  Kaiser  or  associates  sup- 
plied the  Maritime  Commission  with  a 
brief  to  the  effect  that  Kaiser  contracts 
should  not  be  checked  by  the  Gk'neral 
Accounting  Office.  I  have  no  informa- 
tion as  to  why  these  points  were  not 
checked  further,  but  at  least  we  can 
serve  our  constitutents  by  making  sure 
that  similar  practices  are  not  repeated. 

The  purported  savings  which  Kaiser 
made  for  the  Government  and  other 
favorable  statements  quoted  by  Mr. 
Kaiser  are  not  contained  among  the 
actual  findings  of  the  subcommittee,  but 
rather,  they  are  contained  in  an  exhibit 
written  by  Mr.  Kaiser  and  submitted  to 
the  subcommittee. 

XV 

Kaiser's  next  Government-sponsored  proj- 
ect, the  steel  industry,  was  a  wonderful  deal. 
not  only  because  It  yielded  him  a  tidy  re- 
turn on  almost  no  Investment,  but  also 
because  It  provided  a  wonderful  device  for 
rendering  his  shipbuilding  profits  practi- 
cally exempt  from  Federal  taxes.  The  ship- 
building company  paid  $100,000  for  all  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  Kaiser  Steel  Co.  The 
United  States  Government  loaned  the  rteel 
company  (125,000.000  and  also  permitted  it 
the  privilege  of  accelerated  depreciation  on 
Its  faculties.  Thus,  during  the  early  years 
while  the  Kaiser  Steel  Co.  was  being  or- 
ganized on  Government  funds  and  was  not 
returning  a  profit  on  its  own,  the  profits 
of    the    shlpbulldlnR    company    were    belns 
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written  off  for  tax  pvrposes  by  amortiza- 
tion of  the  steel  facilities.  While  other 
taxpayers  earning  a  comparable  Income  were 
being  taxed  at  90  percent,  Henry  Kaiser 
merely  converted  his  profits  Into  lucrative 
steel-producing  facilities  and  thus  retained 
nearly  100  percent.  Kaiser  always  has 
friends  In  every  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  take  care  of  him. 

Once  again  Mr.  Kaiser  does  not  at- 
tempt to  rebut  my  statement.  He  at- 
tempts rather  to  avoid  its  import  by 
pointing  the  finger  at  someone  else.  He 
asserts  that  many  other  people  had  war- 
time certificates  of  necessity.  I  recog- 
nize that  fact,  but  I  respectfully  submit 
that  the  theory  of  these  certificates  was 
to  induce  the  investment  of  private  cap- 
ital in  facilities  useful  primarily  during 
wartime.  The  purpose  and  need  of  these 
certificates  is  not  present  where,  as  in 
the  case  of  Kaiser  Steel,  most  of  the 
money  comes  from  Uncle  Sam. 

I  also  recognize  that  the  Grovemment 
built  steel  facilities  and  later  sold  them 
to  the  wartime  operators  at  less  than 
cost.  I  submit,  however,  that  even  on 
the  basis  of  figures  submitted  by  Henry 
Kaiser,  this  was  more  economical  of  the 
taxpayer's  dollar  than  the  device  which 
he  employed.  If  the  Government  built 
a  plant  for  $125,000,000,  all  profits  of 
the  operator  thereof  were  taxable  at  the 
wartime  rate  of  80  percent.  Assuming 
profits  of  $125,000,000  and  ultimate  sale 
of  the  facility  to  the  operator  for  33 
percent,  the  Government  would  get  a 
return  of  $141,668,666. 

By  Mr.  Kaiser's  method,  the  same  fa- 
cility, earning  the  same  income  would 
be  tax  free,  and  the  Government  would 
end  up  in  exactly  the  same  position  ex- 
cept that  it  woula  be  about  $17,000,000 
poorer.  The  figures,  which  have  been 
supplied  me.  do  not  take  this  factor  into 
account  and  therefore  have  little  or  no 
significance. 

At  the  hearing  before  the  subcommit- 
tee investigating  shipyard  profits,  Mr, 
Kaiser  himself  admits  that  his  shipyard 
companies  paid  little  or  no  taxes  on  in- 
come during  the  war  years.  See  page 
66  and  following. 

Early  in  World  War  II,  the  War  Production 
Board  ordered  the  RFC  to  build  a  magnesium 
plant  at  Los  Altos,  south  of  San  Francisco. 
Kaiser  heard  about  this  and  rushed  to  Wash- 
ington with  the  proposal  that  the  RFC  loan 
him  the  money  and  that  Kaiser  would  build 
and  operate  the  Los  Altos  plant.  The  pro- 
posal contemplated  no  private  capital  ex- 
cept for  $100,000  already  invested  in  the  Per- 
manente  Metals  Corp.  which  Kaiser  had 
organized.  Mr.  Jesse  Jones  himself  says, 
"The  whole  set-up  looked  a  little  screwy  to 
me,  one  that  would  be  of  doubtful  outcome." 

As  Mr.  Kaiser  has  recognized,  most  of 
the  information  for  the  above  statement 
was  taken  from  Fifty  Billion  Dollars.  My 
Thirteen  Years  With  the  RFC.  by  Jesse 
H.  Jones.  Since  this  book  has  been  pub- 
lished for  over  a  year  without  retraction 
of  any  statements  therein,  I  felt  fairly 
confident  in  relying  thereon.  Further- 
more, the  figures  supplied  by  Mr.  Kaiser 
make  assumptions  which  destroy  their 
value  for  appraisal  purposes. 

He  admits  that  actual  operating  costs 
at  Permanente's  plant  were  somewhat 
higher,  but  he  jacks  up  the  operating 
costs  at  the  Government-owned  plants 
by  applying  the  costs  of  the  plants.    If 


the  figures  are  to  be  comparable,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  consider  the  taxes  which 
Permanente  saved  by  amortizing  its  fa- 
cilities and  applying  shipbuilding  profits 
against  its  losses. 

Significantly  Mr.  Kaiser  does  not  deny 
that  his  magnesium  facilities  had  to  be 
closed  down  after  the  war  because  of  in- 
ability to  compete  In  a  competitive 
market.  .    . 


Permanente  died  as  far  as  magnesium  was 
concerned  In  1945,  but  It  was  revitalized  In 
1946  when  Henry  got  his  bands  on  some  very 
valuable  aluminum  facilities.  The  facilltlea 
In  question  were  built  by  the  Oovernment 
and  operated  by  Alcoa  during  the  war. 
Kaiser  obtained  these  facilities  on  a  risk- 
proof  lease-purchase  arrangement  from  the 
War  Assets  Administration,  along  with  be- 
low-cost contracts  for  Federal  power  to  op- 
erate the  facilities  from  Ahe  Federal  Bonne- 
ville Power  Admlnlstratfmi. 

My  sources  of  information  for  the 
terms  of  the  leases  of  aluminum  facili- 
ties which  Permanente  entered  Into  with 
the  War  Assets  Administration  are  the 
record  in  the  case  of  Masterson  et  aL 
against  Pergament  et  al..  previously  re- 
ferred to,  and  the  prospectus  issued  by 
Permanente  in  connection  with  a  1948 
public  offering  of  stock. 

The  leases  in  question  cover  the  Baton 
Rouge  alumina  plant,  the  Mead  reduc- 
tion plant,  and  the  Trentwood  rolling 
mill.  They  are  each  rather  lengthy  doc- 
uments, but  a  brief  simamary  will  suffice 
to  demonstrate  why.  I  have  stated  and 
still  feel  that  they  were  practically  risk- 
proof  arrangements. 

The  primary  rental  in  each  case  is 
based  on  a  percentage  of  net  sales  or 
a  percentage  of  production.  The  leases 
do  contain  a  minimum  rental  provision, 
but  in  each  case  it  is  so  low  that  it  can 
be  disregarded  for  all  practical  purposes. 
For  example,  the  minimum  rental  for 
the  Trentwood  mill  was  $250,000  for 
the  first  year,  and  Permanente  had  the 
option  of  canceling  the  lease  at  the  end 
of  a  1-year  period. 

As  stated  in  the  above-mentioned 
prospectus,  power  costs  for  the  Trent- 
wood  plant  are  among  "the  lowest  in 
the  country."  I  did  not  indicate  that 
this  supply  of  low-cost  power  was  based 
on  any  special  concessions;  I  mentioned 
It  merely  as  a  factor  adding  to  the  value 
of  the  facilities  leased.  Piirthermore. 
the  corporation  was  not  stuck  for  the' 
full  term  of  its  arrangement  with  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration.  As  in 
all  leases  of  this  type,  there  is  a  pro- 
vision substantially  reducing  the  con- 
tractor's obligation  if  he  is  unable  to 
use  the  amount  of  power  for  which  he 
has  contracted. 

xvm 
The  rights  were  first  given  to  Kalser- 
Prazer.  but  as  soon  as  their  potential  value 
was  realized,  they  were  quietly  transferred 
to  Permanente  Metals  wherein  Kaiser  per- 
sonally had  a  much  larger  share.  In  the 
first  11  months  of  operating  these  facilities. 
Kaiser  and  associates  reported  a  net  profit 
before  taxes  of  over  W.000.000.  The  orig- 
inal investment  In  Permanente  Metals,  now 
Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemicals  Corp.*,  has 
never  been  added  to  by  Henry  Kaiser  or  as- 
sociates, but  at  the  market  close  on  March 
8.  1952.  their  stock  was  worth  $87,780,000. 
and  they  had  received  cash  dividends  In  ex- 
cess of  $11,000,000  since  1946.  The  United 
States    gave   him   these   assets   for   next   to 


nothing.  No  matter  what  department  of 
otor  Government  bad  something  to  hand  out. 
Kaiser  was  always  the  first  to  t>e  taken 
care  of. 

A  great  deal  of  what  Mr.  Kaiser  has 
said  in  reply  to  my  statement  above  is 
contained  in  the  record  of  Masterson 
et  al.  against  Pergament  et  al.  I  pre- 
viously had  access  to  that  record,  and 
his  repetition  of  its  contents  has  not 
altered  my  opinion.  That  case  is  now 
before  the  Circuit  Cotu-t  of  Appeals  for 
the  Sixth  Circuit,  and  pending  their  de- 
cision, I  do  not  feel  that  we  should  com- 
pletely accept  the  position  of  either 
party.  However.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  case  Involves  a  charge  of 
defrauding  the  stockholders,  while  I  am 
more  concerned  with  the  American  tax- 
payer and  my  conclusions  are  therefore 
not  necessarily  analogous  to  those  of  the 
court. 

Once  again,  however,  I  am  satisfied 
that  everything  I  have  stated  as  a  fact 
is  a  fact  and  that  Mr.  Kaiser  has  in  no 
way  refuted  these  facts. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  the  value  of  the  facilities  and  their 
price  to  Permanente.  The  undisputed 
facts  are  that  Permanente.  starting  from 
a  practically  defunct  position,  showed  a 
profit  of  58.000.000  in  its  first  11  months 
of  operating  tne  facilities  and  $12,000,000 
profit  in  the  next  10  months.  With 
these  figures  in  mind.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  anyone  saying  that  these  were  not 
extremely  valuable  assets,  or  of  anyone 
seriously  contending  that  $36,000,000  was 
even  a  decent  price  for  the  three  plants. 

It  is  also  extremely  interesting  to  note 
that  in  at  least  two  cases — the  aluminum 
plant  at  Spokane.  Wash.,  and  the  alumi- 
num plant  at  Trentwood.  Wash. — 
Kaiser  was  awarded  leases  by  the  War 
Assets  Administration  although  he  was 
decidedly  not  the  high  bidder.  The  fol- 
lowing facts  are  contained  In  a  letter 
from  Irving  Gumbel  of  the  WAA  to  Sen- 
ator Bridges  and  they  were  inserted  in 
the  Concression.nl  Record,  volume  92, 
part  3.  page  3851.  by  Senator  Bridges: 
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As  Senator  Bridges  remarks: 
One  of  the  amusing  features  of  the  alumi- 
num plant  awards  was  the  explanation  of 
Government  officials  that  Kaiser  was  pre- 
ferred partly  because  he  plans  to  use  much 
more  aluminum  In  building  automobUes 
than  other  auto  manufacturers  now  ar« 
using. 

I  agree  that  this  Is  amusing  to  a  point 
but,  in  final  analysis,  it  becomes  a  very 
unamusing  tragedy. 

Mr.  Kaiser  also  challenges  my  asser- 
tion as  to  the  investment  of  he  and  his 
friends  in  Permanente.  His  approach 
here  is  the  same  one  that  he  has  taken 
with  regard  to  other  similar  statements 
I  have  made,  and  I  will  therefore  make 
my  observation  a  general  one.  When  I 
speak  about  risk  capital  or  capital  in- 
vestment. I  mean  just  that.  I  am  con- 
cerned   with    the    dollars    that    Henry 
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KalsOT  and  associates  have  Invested,  and 
for  thL"!  purpose  the  amount  that  the  cor- 
poration may  have  borrowed  from  banks 
or  the  fact  that  the  particular  corpora- 
tion may  have  an  earned  surplus  which 
increases  Its  net  worth  is  of  utterly  no 
significance.  Gettlro?  back  to  Perma- 
nente, the  fact  Is  that  Kaiser  et  al.,  have 
riJ^k^d  only  a  nominal  sum  of  their  own 
money  and  have  reaped  tremendous  re- 
v.-ards  prunanly  because  of  Govemment 
largesse. 

SIX 

It  Is  also  quite  apparent  that  Henry's  fa- 
blad  fcnlus  fails  short  when  It  comes  to  pro- 
ducln«;  autacnobUcs.  Kaiaer-Fraaer  Corp. 
tuok  advantafe  erf  Oraham-Pal«c  fadUtlea 
and  a  starving  BUtomohile  market  to  areumu- 
Me  mm  earaad  swplus  of  over  •B.000.000  by 
the  end  (^  IMS.  Prom  that  point  on,  how- 
ever, the  initial  advanvacc  was  Voet.  and  while 
the  sutoiBofclle  Industry  generally  was  experi- 
encing the  best  years  m  Its  history.  Kaiser- 
Praaer  produrttan  and  saies  declined  stead- 
ily. -, :.d  the  ajrporstlon  shfiws  a  '.o«  In  excess 
of  •eaOX>.000  orcr  the  S-year  period  czxiinc 
IB  IMl. 

The  following  figures  taken  from 
Kaiser -Frazer  annual  reports  to  share- 
holders, pius  olher  informatioD  released 
toy  Kaiser -Fraser.  support  my  assertion 
tn  its  enUrety: 
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Ref?t<rtratlon  of  Katoer-Fraaer  autoi 

bile-s  for  the  first  4  months  of  1962  were 
22,178  as  coTipared  to  44,968  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  so  it  would  seem 
that  the  trend  doanward  Is  still  contin- 
uing. 

The  effort  to  pin  all  Kaisers  trouWes 
on  cms  &  Co.  is  at  course  ridiculous  The 
5toHc  issue  which  Otis  refuse*!  to  under- 
write a-as  only  df^igned  V<  •  "-aise  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,  anH  Kaiser-Praier 
has  since  gotten  many  times  tha*  amount 
from  the  RFC.  Furthermore,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Second  Circuit  has  unanimous^ 
held  Uiat  Otis  kCo.  was  Justified  in  witb- 
drawlng  from  the  deal,  since  it  w%»  bas'd 
on  a  fraudulent  and  misleading  pros- 
pectus. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  court's  decision 
makes  it  clear  that  the  faulty  prospecttrs 
violates  the  law  of  the  United  States  so 
OUs  k  Co.  was  not  only  justilied  but  it 
was  required  by  law  not  to  carry  out  such 
an  Illegal  a:.ntract. 

nc 
'*Oood  old  Uncle  Sam  also  stave  him  a  W« 
booat  Into  the  automobile  bu.^lne.86  by  selMnf 
tUmt-rnzer  Corp.  the  huge  Willow  Run 
bomber  plant.  This  plant  cart  the  Govern- 
ment t«a,300.W>0  to  bnlM  durlnn  World  War 
n.  rt  WW  appraised  at  $67,000,000  In  I»48 
and  at  flOS.OOO.OW  In  December  1»60.  This 
plant  was  sold  to  Kateer-Prnzer  in  September 
JM.'5  for  a  paltry  §15, 100.000  and  even  that 
amotmt  was  not  paW  In  cash 

Ml.  iaiser  has  presented  me  with 
tables  show  ma  leases  and  saies  of  surplus 
property  to  othtr  automobile  companies. 
I  have  no  waj  of  checking  these  flgtures 
to  determine  whether  the  facilities  were 


comparable  and  the  clrctmiistances  the 
same,  but  regardless  of  this,  these  tables 
do  nothing  to  alter  my  original  state- 
ment. 

Incidentally  paynjents  on  the  purchase 
price  have  been  deferred  and  $12,231,000 
or  over  80  percent  of  the  ridiculously  low 
purchase  price  is  still  owed  to  the  Oov- 
ernment. 

This  device  of  pointing  the  finger  at 
others  and  saying  they  are  also  tainted 
so  therefore  I  am  pure  has  been  used  by 
Mr  Kaiser  several  times.  Certainly  he 
cannot  expect  to  thus  escape  the  finger 
being  pointed  at  him.  My  information 
math  respect  to  the  appraisal  value  of 
Willow  Run  is  taken  from  page  3  of  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Loans  by  the  RFC  to  Kaiser-Praaer, 
dated  July  19,  1951. 


The  TTntted  Btates  OoTernnoent.  throngh 
tbe  War  assets  Administration,  also  gave 
Kaiser-Praaer  a  tremendoits  boost  by  selling 
it  a  Utah  blast  furnace  for  97i)2.000,  f uU  price 
deferred,  and  by  awarding  It  a  lease-purchase 
arrangement  on  a  Cleveland  blast  furnace, 
altbough  others  had  offered  considerably 
more  (or  the  rights. 

With  regard  to  the  Utah  blast  fur- 
nace: The  purchase  price  was  $1,150,000. 
but  a  great  part  of  this  was  delerred. 
Moreover,  the  successful  bidder  ap- 
peared to  have  been  a  third  party,  which 
suggests  an  arrangements  whereunder 
this  furnace  was  sold  by  War  Assets  Ad- 
ministration with  the  understanding  that 
the  furnace  would  l)ecome  property  of 
Kaiser-Frazer.  which  it  did.  The  signs 
of  favoritism  to  Kaiser-Frazer  and  the 
circumstances  surrounding  this  transac- 
tion ought  to  have  the  most  searching 
scrutiny. 

I  still  feel,  however,  that  the  sale  of 
this  furnace  was  a  tremendous  boost  to 
Kaiser -Fraaer.  and  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  a  higher  price  could  have 
been  obUined  elsewhere  if  the  War  As- 
sets Administration  had  been  inclined 
to  try. 

With  regard  to  the  Cleveland  blast 
furnace.  Mr.  Kaiser  relies  exclusively  on 
the  te.'Jtimony  of  Jess  Larson  before  the 
Special  Joint  Committee  To  Study  Prob- 
lems of  American  Small  Business  on  Au- 
gust 25,  1948.  Mr.  Larson  was  WAA  Ad- 
ministrator and  naturally  wanted  to 
justify  the  award.  I  have  read  his  testi- 
mony and  find  it  very  unsatisfactory, 
particularly  when  he  cites  the  technical 
and  financial  ability  of  Kaiser-Frazer  as 
the  chief  grounds  for  the  award. 
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arc  usANs  to  HAiam 
My  statement  concerning  RFC  loans 
to  Kaiser-Frazer  and  otlier  ELaiser  in- 
terests Is  based  almost  exclusirely  on  the 
report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  loans  to  Kaiser- 
Frazer  Corp.  by  the  RFC,  issued  July  19, 

1951. 

Mr.  Kaiser  has  quoted  excerpts  from 
this  report  which  give  the  Impression 
that  the  subcommittee  approved  the  1949 
and  1950  RFC  loans  totaling  $69,400,000 
to  Kaiser-Frazer.  He  has  carefully 
omitted  the  following  paragraph  which 
appeared  on  page  2  of  the  report  between 
the  two  paragraphs  quoted  in  the  Kaiser 
defense : 


Notwithstanding  these  thtngs,  the  subcom- 
mittee believes  that  the  RFC  should  not  have 
made  the  original  loan.  It  does  not  believe 
that  the  Interest  of  the  general  public  was 
such  as  to  jiistify  the  use  of  public  funds  to 
continue  operation  of  Kalser-Prazer  as  an 
automobile  company. 

If  the  facts  which  I  have  taken  from 
this  report  and  which  are  contained  in 
my  earlier  remarks  to  Congress  do  not 
indicate  lack  of  wisdom  and  then  some. 
Ism  very  surprised.  It  is  significant  that 
Congressman  Miader,  of  Michigan,  for- 
mer chief  coimsel  for  the  Fulbright  sub- 
committee, has  urged  further  investiga- 
tion of  the  RFC  and  has  stated: 

The  manner  in  which  blUions  of  dollars 
of  public  money  are  being  managed  by  the 
directors  of  HFC  merits  close  scrutiny 
through  congressional  investigation. 

Mr.  MzAora  has  said  that  the  dealings 
of  the  RFC  should  be  conducted  in  a  pub- 
Uc  "goldfish  bowl."  To  this  I  can  only 
respond,  amen. 

As  far  as  the  guaranty  of  the  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Co.,  the  record  in  Masterson  et  al. 
against  Pergament  et  al.  states  that  thia 
was  only  $15,000,000.  and  it  further  re- 
veals that  this  guaranty  was  given  in 
place  of  an  earlier  guaranty  for 
$16,000,000  on  loans  which  were  already 
overdue. 

Another  point  which  I  have  not  previ- 
ously mentioned  concerning  Kaiser- 
Frazer  and  the  RFC  is  brought  out  in  the 
1951  annual  statement  of  the  corpora- 
tion. The  loans  to  the  sales  corptHTition 
were  originally  designed  to  be  secured  by 
pledge  of  prtxluction  inventories  and  fto- 
ished  automobiles  placed  in  a  bonded 
warehouse. 

Footnotes  10  and  11  of  the  statement 
indicate,  however,  that  on  one  note  of 
$4,158,481  no  request  has  ever  been  made 
for  such  a  pledge  oi  prodixrtion  inven- 
tories and  that  another  note  aggregating 
over  $9,000,000  Is  secured  by  receivables 
and  service  parts  with  less  than 
$1,000,000  in  finished  automobiles  as  col- 
lateral. Considering  the  shaky  condition 
at  Kaiser-Frazer,  this  would  seem  to  be 
very  poor  business  judgment  by  the  RFC. 
zxm 

MISCXIXANEOUS    STATSMLKKTS 

Stockholders'  equity:  The  Kaiser- 
Frazer  balance  she  et  as  of  December  31. 
1951,  shows  the  stockholders'  equity  to  be 
$10,219,776.  or  approximately  $2.24  per 
share.  Edgar  Kaiser  has  admitted  a  loss 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1952  and  a  prob- 
able loss  for  the  second  quarter.  Under 
the  circumstances.  I  can  only  repeat  my 
previous  statement  that  the  stockhold- 
ers' equity  has  been  virtually  wiped  out 
and  that  the  company  faces  insolvency. 

I  am  completely  unimpressed  by  the 
optimistic  forecast  which  Mr.  Edgar 
Kaiser  gave  the  stockholders  of  the  cor- 
poration. Kaiser-Fi'azer  has  been  mak- 
ing optimistic  forecasts  and  announce- 
ments of  big  deals  ever  since  Its  incep- 
tion, but  the  cold  facts  are  in  the  finan- 
cial statement. 

In  connection  with  Kaiser-Frazer 
forecasts  I  should  like  to  point  out  that 
the  company  gave  the  RFC  a  forecast  at 
the  time  it  was  applying  for  a  loan  as 
appears  on  pages  7,  15,  20,  and  23  of  the 
subcommittee  report.  Tlie  foUowtog  is 
a  summary  of  that  forecast  ecxnpared 
with  the  actual  facts: 


■ 


i 
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Year 

Summary 

Actoal 

VH9 

1  $15, 181, 000 

15,900,000 

•15,400,000 

«  $36, 329, 351 

19S0 

15)61 



1  13, 260. 193 
•12.308,768 

>  Loss. 
« Profit. 

The  above  forecast  was  given  the  RFC 
in  September  1949.  The  discrepancies 
in  1950  and  1951  can  be  attributed  to 
faulty  judgment,  but  the  tremendous,  dis- 
crepancy in  1949.  when  three-fourths  of 
the  actual  figures  were  already  avail- 
able, would  almost  seem  a  deliberate  at- 
tempt to  mislead. 

xxm 

DECISION  OF  JUDGE  HAND 

Mr.  Kaiser  states  that  the  decision  of 
Judge  Hand  "merely  held  that  an  earn- 
ings table  in  the  prospectus  was  mislead- 
ing on  the  grounds  that  a  footnote  was 
not  sufQciently  explicit."  The  following 
are  quotations  from  the  court's  decision: 

Kalser-Prazer  elected  to  set  forth  •  •  • 
a  table  summarizing  Its  sales  and  earnings  In 
capsule  form  and  designed  to  appraise  the 
Investor,  In  a  convenient  fashion,  of  the 
financial  resiilts  of  the  operation  of  the 
business. 

Kaiser-Prazer  stated  Its  earnings  in  such 
«  way  as  to  represent  that  It  had  made  a 
profit  of  about  $4,000,000  In  December  1M7. 
This  representation  was  $3,100,000  short  of 
the   truth.     •     •     • 

It  is  apparent  •  •  •  that  the  table 
summarizing  earnings  was  an  Important 
factor  In  the  sale  of  stock  and  that,  being  so, 
failure  to  make  full  disclosure  therein  of 
all  facts  bearing  upon  the  corporation's 
earnlrigs  constituted  a  breach  of  contract  and 
violated  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  as  well. 

SECTJRrrns  and  kxchangi  coMMissioir 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  to  enforce  the  Se- 
curities Act  of  1933  and  to  pass  on  the 
propriety  of  a  prospectus  such  as  the  one 
issued  by  Kaiser-Frazer.  For  the  Com- 
mission to  overlook  such  a  gross  mis- 
statement in  such  a  material  represen- 
tation as  above  discussed  by  Judge  Hand, 
smacks  of  extreme  ineflflciency,  if  not 
more. 

In  view  of  the  Kaiser-Frazer  situation 
and  the  decision  of  Judge  Hand.  I  wonder 
if  the  SEC  does  not  now  have  a  duty  to 
enter  a  stop  order  on  all  sales  of  Kaiser- 
Frazer  stock. 

CHARACTIH    OF    HENBT   KAISEa 

My  appraisal  of  the  character  of  Henry 

Kaiser   was   based   solely   on   the  facts 

available  to  me.    I  have  found  no  facts  In 

his  so-called  defense  which  call  for  a  re- 

,  appraisal  of  that  character. 

I  fully  contemplate,  and  I  believe  I 
have  made  myself  clear,  that  any  action 
taken  as  a  result  of  my  statement  should 
follow  the  normal,  prescribed  democratic 
process. 

ETC  NEGOTIATIONS 

My  Statement  referred  solely  to  nego- 
tiations. I  have  not  said  that  an  applica- 
tion was  pending.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
judging  from  the  manner  in  which 
Kaiser  has  obtained  previous  RFC  loans. 
I  was  quite  sure  that  such  was  not  the 
case. 

PERCENTAGE    OF    RFC    LOANS 

My  Statement  in  this  regard  very  care- 
fuUy  limited  the  percentage  to  loans  of 
tht  same  type.    The  flgiire  of  32.4  per- 


cent is  taken  from  page  233  of  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  United  States  Senate,  held 
May  1.  1951. 

DEFENSE    MONET   IS    BEING    USED   TO   "BAIL   OUT" 
KAISER-FRAZER 

The  fact  that  funds  are  not  being  ad- 
vanced by  the  Air  Force  does  not  affect 
my  statement. 

As  admitted,  Kaiser-Frazer  has  a  $25.- 
000,000  Government-granted  V  loan,  as 
well  as  RFC  funds  which  have  not  been 
repaid.  What  is  more  important.  Kaiser- 
Frazer  has  been  granted  substantial  Gov- 
ernment contracts,  and  in  my  opinion, 
based  on  the  facts  available  to  me.  it  is 
unthinkable  that  these  contracts  were 
awarded  to  Kaiser-Frazer  on  any  sound 
business  basis.  I  consider  it  very  sig- 
nificant that  in  85  pages  of  so-called  de- 
fense. Henry  Kaiser  has  not  once  denied 
that  other  experienced  aircraft  manufac- 
turers have  always  been  ready,  willing, 
and  able  to  accept  these  contracts  and 
perform  them  promptly    and    at   lower 

costs. 

Kaiser-Frazer  Corp., 
Washinffton.  D.  C.  February  11,  1952. 

Kaiser-Frazer  is  planning  for  Friday  and 
Saturday.  March  7  and  8,  the  first  public 
Showing  of  its  combined  civilian  and  mUl- 
tary  operations — automobile  and  aircraft 
production.  We  would  like  you  to  be  our 
guest. 

We  plan  to  b«  host  at  Willow  Run  to  • 
group  of  national  automobile  and  aviation 
writers.  The  program  will  Include  dedica- 
tion of  the  first  Kalser-Frazer-produced 
C-119  cargo  aircraft;  a  major  address  by 
a  top  Government  ofBclal;  a  preview  of  our 
1952  Kaiser  and  Henry  J  models;  a  preview 
of  Universal-International's  big  technicolor 
movie,  Steeltown.  wblcb  features  the  Kaiser 
Steel  Corp.,  and  a  news  conference  with 
Kaiser-Prazer  offlclals.  including  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  and  Edgar  F.  Kaiser. 

Also  participating  In  the  C-119  dedica- 
tion ceremony  on  Saturday  will  be  thou- 
sands of  Kaiser-Prazer  employees  and  their 
families,  as  well  as  many  military,  indus- 
trial, governmental,  and  civic  leaders. 

Kaiser-Prazer  wUl  provide  transportation 
and  hotel  accommodations  for  press  repre- 
sentatives. It  would  help  us  cnmplete  these 
arrangements  if  you  would  let  us  know  at 
your  earliest  convenience  whether  you  will 
be  able  to  accept  our  Invitation. 

Activities  on  Friday  are  scheduled  to  start 
at  4  p.  m.  On  Saturday,  the  plant  will  be 
open  to  guests  and  employees  at  11:30  a.  m.. 
and  the  dedication  ceremonies  will  begin  at 
2:30  p   m. 

Sincerely. 

H.  Waltoh  Cloke, 
Public  Relations  Director. 

Washington  Office. 


The  Federal  Gvil  Service  in  California 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Howard  Lewis,  the  popular  and 
objective  reporter  on  Federal  personnel 
matters  for  the  Times-Herald,  on  a  re- 
cent visit  to  the  Pacific  coast,  wrote  three 
articles  which  I  think  are  factual  and 
should  be  preserved. 


I  am,  therefore.  Inserting  these  three 
articles  by  Mr.  Lewis  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  them. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.  C.)   Times- 
Herald  of  April  25.  1952] 

U.   S.    AND   US 

(By  Howard  Lewis) 

CAUFORNIA    FOUND    TO    BE    ENJOTINO    BOOM    IN 
UNITED  STATES  JOBS  SURPASSING  ONE   HERE 

San  Francisco.  April  24. — The  big  San 
Francisco  earthquake  was  more  spectacular, 
but  people  out  here  are  talking  Just  as  much 
about  the  big  Federal  Job  boom,  which  has 
seen  California  surpass  Washington  In  re- 
cent months  as  the  center  of  Uncle  Sam's 
employment. 

Federalltes  here,  such  as  Harry  Krants, 
Civil  Service  Commission  regional  director, 
already  are  referring  to  this  mountainous 
metropolis  In  such  terms  as  Washington 
with  hills  and  he  Nation's  capital  of  the  West. 

Employment  practically  has  doubled  since 
the  period  Just  before  the  Korean  war. 
booming  from  50.000  to  more  than  100,000. 
Including  75.000  in  the  Military  Establish- 
ment. 

To  give  me  a  lock  at  this  surprising  thing 
(Imagine  the  Washington  area  ever  being 
usurped  from  the  top  of  the  offlclal  Federal 
employment  lists)  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
Invited  me  to  be  bis  special  guest  to  see 
what  employees  In  the  field  are  doing. 

The  first  Impresalon  I  get  is  that  the  boom 
has  contributed  a  tremendous  new  vitality  to 
Federal  civil  service  here. 

For  example,  they  disdain  gobbled ygook— 
and  are  In  rebellion  against  the  balQegab 
handed  down  by  Washington  bureaucrats  as 
a  clvU-servtce   Institution. 

Lt.  C^l.  Walter  Donahue,  chief  of  person- 
nel at  the  huge  San  Francisco  port  of  em- 
barkation, laughingly  points  to  a  sign.  It 
says  "Don't  spit  on  the  floor."  Not  so  long 
ago,  the  colonel  says.  U  was  "Don't  ex- 
pectorate." 

Mo«t  seriously.  E>onahue  points  out  that 
the  San  Francisco  offlclals  are  enrolling  in 
special  courses  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, learning  to  do  better  Jobs.  A  first 
course  was  on  elimination  of  gobbledygook. 

It's  reflected  In  the  talk  at  the  people  met 
here.  They  don't  say  "Implement  the  pro- 
gram." They  tell  you  In  one-  and  two-syl- 
lable words  what  they  are  doing  to  get  the 
Job  done. 

The  sprawling  embarkation  point  was  the 
first  establishment  we  inspected.  Every- 
where there  is  a  flurry  of  activity  In  getting 
military  personnel  In  and  out.  Already  more 
than  100.000  soldiers  have  been  rotated  from 
Korea  through  the  port — a  happy  task  for 
the  hustling  civilian  and  mUltary  people,  who 
cooperate  in  the  Job  with  strlUng  amlca- 
bUlty. 

A  sadder  task  Is  handling  the  incoming 
dead.  There  is  every  evidence  of  extreme 
care  and  respect  here.  The  people  In  charge 
tell  us  with  great  sincerity  that  the  most 
painstaking  care  Is  taken  to  make  completely, 
positively  sure  of  identity. 

MaJ.  Gen.  James  A.  Lester,  commandant 
of  the  port.' received  us.  He  has  something 
Interesting  to  say  about  his  clvUlan  em- 
ployees. 

"I  attach  tremendous  importance  to  our 
civilian  forces,  particularly  key  civilian  peo- 
ple. With  the  turn-over  in  military  personnel 
(152  percent  at  the  port  since  the  Korean 
war  started),  the  continuity  of  the  port  is 
maintained  by  our  civilian  employees." 

The  port's  workload  has  doubled  since  Ko- 
rea, but  there  has  been  almost  no  increase 
in  port  personnel.  A  large  part  of  this  ac- 
complishment is  attributed  by  Colonel 
Donahue  to  the  efforts  of  the  clvUlan  force. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  necessary  respon- 
sibUity  of  military  personnel  in  other  mat- 
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ters — such  as  training — It  has  been  found 
that  the  military  can  be  replac«d  by  civilians 
with  Increases  in  efficiency  up  to  100  percent; 
that  In  a  good  many  cases  one  clvUlan  can 
replace  two  solders  on  a  Job. 

We  point  out  that  Federal  employee 
grou{.s  have  complained  bitterly  that  there 
Is  too  great  use  of  military  personnel  in 
civilian  JotM. 

Defense  offlclals.  though,  state  that  great 
progress  Is  being  made  In  replacing  military 
people  with  clvll-servlce  aides  In  those  areas 
where  the  Job  being  done  permits  It.  and 
that  this  replacement  wUl  continue  to  be 
expanded. 

Touring  the  port  facilities  In  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Oakland  proper,  we  are  struck  with 
the  things  that  Federal  workers  do. 

I  learned,  to  my  surprise,  that  crews  of 
the  ships  of  tre  military  sea  transport  service 
are  completely  civilian,  from  the  captain  on 
down.  Despite  the  fact  that  these  ships 
might  be  carrying  generals  and  admirals,  the 
civilian   captain   Is   In   command. 

The  port  also  has  Its  own  railroad.  Civil- 
ians run  It,  from  the  engineers  on  down. 

In  the  huge  344.000-squRre-foot  military 
freight  base  at  the  port.  Foreman  Mike  Oould 
proudly  displays  varicolored  paint  marking 
on  the  crated  freight 

He  explains  that  a  civilian  employee 
thought  up  this  Idea.  It  enabled  transient 
alien  labor  In  oversea  ports  to  handle  the 
crates.  They  couldn't  sort  packages  because 
workers  abroad  could  not  read  Enj^Ush  labels 
on  them,  but  all  except  the  color  blind  can 
tell  that  the  crates  with  orange  markings  go 
in  one  place,  those  with  red  In  another,  and 
•o  on.  Result:  great  savings  for  the  taxpay- 
ers in  handling  of  oversea  freight. 

{From  the  Washington  (D  C)  Times-Herald 
of  April  26.  1952) 

ft  D.  8.  AND  Ui 

(By  Howard  Lewis) 
WBBT  COAST  orctdt  ruppoBTTNO  Mon  for  nkw 

FATROLL  DEDUCTION 

San  FkANCisco.  April  25.— There  Is  a  strong 
move  afoot  here  in  support  of  new  legislation 
to  provide  payroll  deduction  on  Federal  em- 
ployee salaries  for  huepltai  and  surgical 
benefits. 

The  West  Coast  Federal  Personnel  CkJuncU, 
counterpart  of  the  Washington  council,  was 
tcld  by  Representative  Mili.rr.  Democrat,  of 
California,  that  he  has  drafted  such  legisla- 
tion. 

The  legislation  would  open  the  way  for  the 
additional  payroll  check-off.  on  a  voluntary 
b«sls.  for  Federal  establishments  all  over  the 
country,  including  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Tentative  suggestions  for  such  legislation 
have  been  given  a  cold  shoulder  by  Washing- 
ton offlclals.  But  here,  in  the  biggest  field 
establishment,  offlclals  are  enthusiastically 
supporting  the  proposal. 

In  fact,  a  committee  of  the  west  coast 
council  already  has  Indicated  approval  of  the 
plan,  and  reports  it  has  received  assurances 
from  Representative  Miu  er.  a  member  of 
the  House  Civil  Service  Committee,  that  he 
plans  to  go  ahead  with  Introduction  of  the 
till. 

Axcard,  ideas 

Al  Bergeeen.  president  of  the  Federal  Busi- 
ness Association  here,  reports  an  Item  of 
Interest  to  Washington  Federal  offlclals.  The 
Idea,  which  was  begun  In  Washington  several 
years  ago  by  Jaycees.  to  give  an  award  to  the 
outstanding  Gtovernment  employees  of  the 
year  is  being  adopted  by  the  San  Francisco 
organiziation  However,  the  group  here.  Ber- 
geaen  explains,  has  a  variation  on  the  Wash- 
ington awards  Idea  which  he  believes  spon- 
sors of  the  District  of  Columbia  prize  may 
find  interesting.  Instead  of  giving  only  one 
award  the  local  group  gives  three  separate 
awards — one  for  administrator  of  the  year, 
another  for  staff  asslsUnt  of  the  year,  and 
rank-and-file  employee  of  the  year.  The  San 
Francisco  awards  will  be  presented  in  June. 


California   fob.i 

Many  Job  vacancies  in  California  are  re- 
ported by  ofBclals  for  prospective  employee* 
with  specialized  or  scarce  skills.  It's  fairly 
easy  for  workers  to  get  a  Job  here  If  you're 
in  one  of  these  fields:  engineering,  drafting, 
mechanics  (electronics  and  radio),  tool  and 
dlemaklng,  medical  and  nursing  specialties, 
electrical,  machine-shop  occupations. 

Na\7,  biggest  employer,  has  its  west  coast 
personnel  office  at  45  Hyde  Street,  here. 

Offlclals  also  report  more  than  500  vacan- 
cies to  be  filled  from  west-coast  offices  for 
overseas   employment  In  Pacific  areas. 

Incidentally,  California  employment, 
while  It  may  sound  like  Oreen  Pastures  to 
many  easterners,  does  have  disadvantages. 

Living  costs  are  high — even  higher  than 
in  Washington,  officials  say. 

For  example,  pot  roast  is  about  tl  a  pound 
here.  There  is  one  other  interesting  facet 
of  local  employment:  offlclals  say  this  is  one 
of  the  few  places  where  the  Government 
has  difficulty  hiring  ordinary  clerks  since 
private  scales  here  are  higher. 

Supports  truth  drive 

Able  Cliff  Miller,  head  of  clvUlan  personnel 
in  the  big  sixth  Army  district  here.  Is  one 
of  the  big  txxisters  of  Civil  Service  Chairman 
Robert  Ramspeck's  truth  campaign  to  tell 
the  story  of  the  good  Job  Federal  workers 
are  doing.  Cliff  reports  that  civilian  em- 
ployees are  the  backbone  of  many  vital  Army 
operations  here. 

Visit    causes   stir 

My  visit  caused  quite  a  furor  here  among 
Federal  offlclals.  I  met  Dean  Jennings, 
prominent  writer  in  the  Chronicle  here. 
The  next  day  Dean  noted  my  visit,  caution- 
ing local  government  bureaucrats  that  I  was 
one  of  two  Wasliington  clvU  service  virrlters 
Inspecting  here  as  guest  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense. 

Employee  union  storm 

A  surprising  development  in  Federal  em- 
ployee union  fields  is  reported  by  local  gov- 
ernment people.  Local  1251  of  the  National 
American  Federation  of  Government  Em- 
ployees has  brcJten  away  from  AFGE  and  Is 
forming  a  new  union  on  Its  own. 

The  interesting  point  is  that  the  new 
group,  which  calls  Itself  the  Government 
Employees  International  Union,  hopes  to 
afflllate  with  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  of  the  AFL. 

(The  GEO  at  present  Is  composed  largely 
of  Government  employees.) 

AFOE  Is  also  in  the  AFL  and  there  Is  a 
big  question  what  will  happen  If  SID  ap- 
proves GKU's  application — a  development 
expected  by  many  people  here.  Is  there  a 
big  Jurisdictional  hassle  in  the  offing?? 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times-Herald 
of  April  28,  1952] 

U.    S.    AND    Us 

(By  Howard  Lewis) 
raoDucncN  bt  xtkcle  sam's  dviLUNS  rivals 

CALIFORNIA  GOLD  MINING 

San  Francisco  April  27. — The  California 
gold  rush  was  a  big  thing  for  this  Nation 
financially,  but  another  California  big  thing 
today  Is  the  overwhelming  output  In  goods 
and  services  here  by  Federal  employees — a 
small  F>art  of  which  I  saw  first-hand  today. 

We're  in  the  Mare  Island  Naval  Yard.  We 
pass  a  dozen  big  subs  under  repair.  Two 
more  miles  of  waterfront  stretch  out  before 
us,  a  beehive  of  activity.  Giant  cranes  and 
ships  everywhere.     Men  swarming  over  them. 

And  all  the  work.  Rear  Adm.  Bernard 
Msnseau  tells  me,  done  by  civilians. 

Would  we  like  to  see  a  new  killer  sub? 
The  yard  commandant  Is  proud  of  the  fact 
that  It  was  made  at  the  Mare  Island  plant — 
every  piece,  from  the  bottom  rivets  to  the 
40-foot  snorkel,  or  breathing  tube. 

And  It  was  made  by  the  yard's  civilians. 


Blue-collar  civilians  give  way  from  their 
Jobs  to  let  us  pass,  and  we  clamber  labori- 
ously down  the  hatch. 

This  is  the  business  end.  Pour  torpedo 
tubes  and  four  standing  by.  Sixteen  men 
bunked  here,  in  a  space  as  big  as  a  typical 
night  club  dance  floor. 

This  sub  preys  primarily  on  other  subs. 
It's  200  feet  long,  about  two-thirds  the  size 
of  the  regular  sub. 

It's  elaborately  equipped  with  sonar  and 
electronic  devices. 

The  crew  of  more  than  60  can  live  a  long 
time  without  surfacing,  since  the  snorkel 
tube  pulls  down  the  air  and  sea  water  Is  con- 
densed into  fresh  water. 

The  main  limitations  to  the  time  the  K-3 
can  stay  under  and  stalk  its  prey  are  fuel, 
food,  and  nerves. 

If  you  think  your  apartment  is  crowded, 
you  ought  to  see  this.  There's  a  limit  to 
what  even  picked  crews  can  stand. 

We  walk  on  through  a  maze  of  machinery. 
You  get  the  feeling  you're  walking  Inside  a 
highly  preclsloned  watch. 

"Even  as  long  as  I've  been  In  the  ship- 
building business,"  Admiral  Manseau  com- 
ments, "1  still  find  the  amount  of  detail 
here  hard  to   believe  " 

Military  authorities  lay  down  the  general 
requirements  for  a  sub  like  K-S.  the  admiral 
explains,  but  clvlllRns  fill  in  the  plans. 

More  than  2  years  of  planning  and  build- 
ing by  civilian  Government  employees — 
millions  up>on  millions  of  details,  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  problems  enter  into  the 
Job. 

After  we  VIP's  get  out  of  the  way,  much 
to  the  relief  of  the  people  fixing  the  K-3  for 
her  first  real  duty — she  recently  had  her 
shakedown — we  ride  on.  Here  we  see  a 
bunch  of  blue-collar  Federal  workers  build- 
ing a  wooden  ship. 

This  happens  to  be  a  minesweeper,  the 
admiral  explains,  but  he  says  the  yard's 
civilians  could  turn  out  an  old-fasbloned 
wooden  sailing  schooner  Just  as  efficiently  as 
they  turn  out  modern  warships. 

We  leave  the  waterfront  facilities,  just  at 
the  point  where  civilian  employees  are  work- 
ing on  a  new  submarine  rocket -launching 
vessel,  and  move  on  to  the  production  shops. 

The  yard  not  only  builds  ships  but  repairs 
them.  It  maintains  highly  complicated 
servicing  facilities.  We  inspect  the  hu?« 
servicing  shops,  each  one  about  half  the 
size  of  the  Commerce  Department  Building 
In   Washington. 

We  walk  and  walk  and  walk.  Everybody 
wants  us  to  see  everything.  You  see  so 
much  you  Just  give  up  trying  to  understand. 
But,  brother,  you  can  be  sure  these  people 
work.  They're  not  putting  on  any  show  lor 
any   visiting   "bigwigs." 

The  variety  of  work  Is  breathtaking.  Men 
and  women  welding,  operating  machines, 
polishing  huge,  bronze  propeUers,  delicately 
repairing  electrical  apparatus — ^riveting,  ma- 
chining, grinding,  burnishing,  lifting,  pull- 
ing. You  could  write  a  book  about  the 
varied  operations  and  barely  scratch  the 
surface. 

Navy  civilians  are  a  wonderful  lot. 

The  military  stays  in  the  background  and 
the  civilians  take  us  over  on  the  inspection. 
You  can  see  they  like  their  work;  that  they 
regard  the  yard  as  their  own. 

Many  employees  had  fathers,  grandfathers, 
and  even  great-grandfathers  work  there  be- 
fore. 

The  yard  was  commissioned  In  1854  and  its 
first  commander  was  Admiral  Farragut. 
Morale  was  superb,  and  we  were  reminded 
a  lot  of  Washington's  naval  gun  factory 
and  many  of  its  old-timers.  Various  em- 
ployee groups  give  us  a  delightful  luncheon. 
They  bend  our  ear  about  California.  I 
thought  California  pride  in  its  weather  was 
something  of  a  Joke,  but  that  is  higlily  seri- 
ous business  here,  mister.  My  insistence  on 
wearing  a  topcoat  hurts  them  so  much  that 
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I  take  It  off  and  try  to  keep  from  showing 
my  shivers. 

We  leave  Mare  Island — named  after  one  of 
Spanish  General  Vallejo's  white  mares  that 
made  some  sort  of  historic  swim  here — and 
we  leave  with  a  new  appreciation  of  the 
tremendous  Job  Federal  employees  are  doing. 


Adiai  E.  Stevensoa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
the  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  Republic  of  February  18,  1952: 
Adlai  E.  Stkvenson 

(Despite  his  present  reticence,  the  newest 
contender  for  the  Presidency  is  Adlai  Steven- 
son, Governor  of  Illinois.  As  Governor,  Stev- 
enaon's  record  is  outstanding  in  reorganizing 
State  government.  Increasing  aid  to  schools, 
overhauling  roads  and  road  financing,  im- 
proving welfare  services,  attacking  gambling 
and  corruption,  working  deftly  to  get  the 
mo6t  from  a  Republican  candidate.  As  a  can- 
didate, Stevenson  is  a  strong  campaigner,  a 
trained  expert  in  world  politics,  a  spokesman 
for  a  healthy  and  solid  Midwest  liberalism:  a 
man  set  apart  from  the  weakness  of  the  pres- 
ent administration.  As  primaries  pass  and 
conventions  approach,  voters  will  want  to 
know  more  of  the  views  of  all  possible  Presi- 
dential candidates.  For  this  reason,  the  New 
Republic  prints  Stevenson's  views  on  some 
Issues  of  national  concern.) 

At  the  height  of  the  hysteria  created  by  the 
reckless  investigations  of  State.  Senator 
Paul  W.  Broyles'  seditious  activities  Investl- 
gatloa  commission,  the  commission  intro- 
duced in  the  legislature  a  bill  requiring 
everjrthing  from  diamissai  from  public  ofBce 
of  any  person  directly  or  indirectly  affiliated 
with  any  subversive  group  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  an  antisubverslve  squad  that  would 
police  the  State.  The  bill  passed  the  Illi- 
nois House  and  Senate  by  votes  of  more  than 
.jl  to  1.  But  when  It  reached  the  Governor's 
desk,  Stevenson  refused  to  be  intimidated. 
On  June  26,  1951,  Stevenson  vetoed  the 
Broyles  bill.  His  message  in  part  was  as 
follows : 

ON    LIBERTT 

"I  veto  and  withhold  my  approval  from 
this  bill  for  the  following  reasons; 

"The  stated  purpoee  of  this  bill  is  to  com- 
bat the  menace  of  world  communism.  That 
the  Communist  Party — and  al'  It  stands  for — 
is  a  danger  to  our  Republic,  as  real  as  it  is 
sinister.  Is  clear  to  all  who  have  the  slightest 
understanding  of  our  democracy.  No  one  at- 
tached to  the  principles  of  our  society  will 
debate  this  premise  or  quarrel  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  bill. 

"Agreed-upon  ends,  our  concern  Is  with 
means.  It  is  in  the  choice  of  methods  to 
deal  with  recognized  problems  that  we  Amer- 
icans, in  and  out  of  public  life,  so  often 
develop  differences  of  opinion.  Our  freedom 
to  do  so  is  a  great  source  of  strength  and, 
if  not  impaired  by  mistakes  of  ovir  own.  will 
contribute  greatly  to  the  ultimate  confusion 
of  the  enemies  of  freedom. 

"The  issue  with  resp>ect  to  means  raised 
by  this  bill  has  two  aspects.  One  is  the 
question  of  the  need  for  it  in  relation  to 
existing  weapons  for  the  control  of  sub- 
versives. The  other  is  whether  this  addi- 
tion to  our  arsenal  may  not  be  a  two-edged 
sword,  more  dangerous  to  ourselves  than  to 
our  foes. 


"Were  the  latter  alone  Involved,  I  should 
hesitate  to  impose  my  Judgment  upon  that 
of  the  majority  of  the  general  assembly. 
But  It  Is  precisely  because  the  evil  at  hand 
has  long  since  been  identified  and  provided 
against  that  we  here  in  Illinois  need  not 
now  do  something  bad  Just  for  the  sake  of 
doing  something     •     •     *. 

"Senate  bill  No.  102  makes  it  a  felony 
to  commit  or  attempt  any  act  Intended  to 
overthrow  by  force  the  Federal  or  State 
Governments,  or  any  of  their  political  sub- 
divisions; to  advocate  or  teach  the  commis- 
sion of  such  acts,  or  to  have  any  connection 
with  an  organization  devoted  to  such  an 
objective.  This  approach  parallels  and  dup- 
licates criminal  statutes  of  both  the  Fed- 
eral and  State  Governments  already  in 
effect     •     •     •. 

"But  it  Is  In  the  enforcement  provisions 
that  I  find  this  bill  most  objectionable.  The 
attorney  general  of  Illinois  is  directed  to 
appoint  a  special  as  stant  attorney  general 
who  must  assemble  and  deliver  to  the  State's 
attorney  of  each  county  all  information  re- 
lating to  subversive  acts  of  activities  within 
such  county.  The  local  State's  attorney 
then  must  present  this  matter  to  the  grand 
Jury.  The  assistant  attorney  general  in 
Springfield  must  maintain  complete  records 
of  all  such  information  which  may,  with  the 
permission  of  the  attorney  general,  be  made 
public.     •     •     • 

"I  know  of  no  precedent  for  any  such  In- 
terference with  the  normal  'iscretion  ac- 
corded to  a  public  prosecutor.  One  of  the 
Important  responsibilities  of  State's  attor- 
neys and  one  of  he  greatest  protections  of 
the  citizen  Is  the  exercise  of  sound  Judg- 
ment in  sifting  the  many  rumors,  charges, 
and  counter  charges  which  come  to  State's 
attorneys'  attention. 

"I  can  see  nothing  but  grave  peril  to  the 
reputations  of  innocent  people  in  this  per- 
petuation of  rumors  and  hearsay.  When  we 
already  have  sedition  laws  prohibiting  the 
offenses  to  which  these  provisions  relate,  I 
see  more  danger  than  safety  in  such  radical 
change  in  the  administration  of  criminal 
Justice. 

"Other  substantive  provlslonH  In  the  bill 
are  intended  to  assure  the  loyalty  of  the 
employees  of  the  State  government  and  Its 
political  subdivisions.  All  agencies  of  gov- 
ernment must  establish  procedures  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  are  no  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  applicant  for  employ- 
ment is  committed,  by  act  or  teaching,  to 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  force 
or  is  a  member  of  an  organization  dedicated 
to  that  purp>ose.  Thus,  one  who  wishes  to 
work  for  the  State  or  to  teach  In  a  school 
must  himself  carry  the  burden  of  proving 
the  absence  of  any  reasonable  grounds  for 
belief  that  he  is  subversive  or  even  belongs 
to  a  subversive  organization.  The  bill  does 
not  even  require  that  the  applicant  for  em- 
ployment know  the  purpose  of  such  an  or- 
ganization.    •     •     • 

"We  cannot  afford  to  make  public  em- 
ployees vulnerable  to  malicious  charges  of 
disloyalty.  So  far  as  the  employers  are  con- 
cerned— heads  of  departments  and  of  schools 
and  so  on — the  only  safe  policy  would  be 
timid  employment  practices  which  could  only 
result  In  a  lowering  of  the  level  of  ability. 
Independence,  and  courage  in  our  public 
agencies,  schools,  and  colleges. 

"Lastly,  the  bill  provides  that  candidates 
for  public  office,  other  than  offices  for  which 
an  oath  is  prescribed  by  the  Constitution, 
shall  file  an  affidavit  that  he  is  not  a  sub- 
versive person.  The  Attorney  General  In- 
forms me  that,  despite  the  exception  made, 
this  requirement  is  of  dubious  constitution- 
ality. *> 

"Does  anyone  seriously  ththk  that  a  real 
traitor  will  hesitate  to  sign  a  loyalty  oath? 
Of  course  not.  Really  dangerous  subversives 
and  saboteurs  will  be  caught  by  careful,  con- 
stant, professional  Investigation,  not  by  pieces 
of  paper. 


"The  whole  notion  of  loyalty  inquisitions 
is  a  natural  characteristic  of  the  police  state, 
not  of  democracy.  Knowing  his  rule  rests 
upon  compulsion  rather  than  consent,  the 
dictator  must  always  assume  the  disloyalty, 
not  of  a  few  but  of  many,  and  guard  against 
it  by  continual  Inquisition  and  liquidation 
of  the  imrellable.  The  history  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sia is  a  modern  example  of  this  ancient  prac- 
tice. The  democratic  state,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  based  on  the  consent  of  Its  mem- 
bers. The  vast  majority  of  our  people  are 
Intensely  loyal,  as  they  have  amply  demon- 
strated. To  question,  even  by  implication, 
the  loyalty  and  devotion  of  a  large  group  of 
citizens  is  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  sus- 
picion and  distrust  which  is  neither  Justified, 
healthy  nor  consistent  with   our  traditions. 

"Legislation  of  this  type,  in  Illinois  and 
elsewhere,  is  the  direct  result  of  the  menac- 
ing gains  of  communism  in-  Europe  and  Asia. 
But  it  would  be  unrealistic,  if  not  naive,  to 
assume  that  such  legislation  would  be  effec- 
tive in  combating  Communist  treachery  In 
America.  Such  State  laws  have  nowhere  un- 
covered a  single  case  of  subversive  disloyalty. 

"Basically,  the  effect  of  this  legislation, 
then,  will  be  less  the  detection  of  subversives 
and  more  the  Intimidation  of  honest  citizens. 
But  we  cannot  suppress  thought  and  expres- 
sion and  preserve  the  freedoms  guaranteed 
by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  This  Is  our  dilemma. 
In  time  of  danger  we  seek  to  protect  ourselves 
from  sedition,  but  in  doing  so  we  imperil  the 
very  freedoms  we  seek  to  proect  Just  as  we 
did  in  the  evil  atmosphere  of  the  alien  and 
sedition  laws  of  John  Adams'  administration 
and  Just  as  Britain  did  during  the  Nafm- 
leonic  era.  To  resolve  the  dilemma  we  will 
all  agree  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  Re- 
public must  be  protected  at  all  costs,  or  there 
will  be  no  freedoms  to  preserve  or  even  re- 
gain. But  If  better  means  of  protection  al- 
ready exist,  then  surely  we  should  not  fur- 
ther lmp>eril  the  strength  of  freedom  In 
search  of  Illusory  safety. 

"We  must  fight  traitors  with  laws.  We 
already  have  the  laws.  We  must  fight  false- 
hood and  evil  Ideas  with  truth  and  better 
Ideas.  We  have  them  In  plenty.  But  we 
must  not  confuse  the  two.  Laws  Infrltglng 
cur  rights  and  intimidating  unoffending  per- 
sons without  enlarging  our  security  will 
neither  catch  subversives  nor  win  converts  to 
our  better  Ideas.  And  In  the  long  run  evil 
Ideas  can  be  counteracted  and  conquered 
not  by  law  but  only  by  better  ideas. 

"Finally,  the  States  are  not.  In  my  Judg- 
ment, equipped  to  deal  with  the  threat  of 
the  world  Communist  movement  which  In- 
spired this  bill.  Communism  threatens  tu 
because  It  threatens  world  p>eace.  The  great 
problems  with  which  communism  confronts 
us  are  problems  of  foreign  relations  and  na- 
tional defense.  Our  Constitution  wisely 
leaves  the  solution  of  such  matters  to  the 
National  Government. 

"In  conclusion,  while  I  respect  the  motives 
and  patriotism  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill, 
I  think  there  Is  In  it  more  of  danger  to  the 
liberties  we  seek  to  protect  than  of  security 
for  the  Republic.  It  reverses  our  traditional 
concept  of  Justice  by  placing  upon  the  ac- 
cused the  burden  of  proving  himself  inno- 
cent. It  makes  felons  of  persons  who  may 
be  guilty  more  of  bad  Judgment  than  of  any- 
thing else.  It  Jeopardizes  the  freedom  of 
sincere  and  honest  citizens  in  an  attempt 
to  catch  and  punish  subversives.  It  is  un- 
necessary   and    redundant. 

"I  know  full  well  that  this  veto  will  be 
distorted  and  misunderstood,  even  as  te'.llng 
the  truth  of  what  I  knew  about  the  reputa- 
tion of  Alger  Hiss  was  distorted  and  misun- 
derstood. I  know  that  to  veto  this  bill  in 
this  period  of  grave  anxiety  will  be  unpopular 
with  many.  But  I  must,  in  good  conscience, 
protest  against  any  unnecessary  suppression 
of  our  ancient  rights  as  freemen.  Moreover, 
we  will  win  the  contest  of  ideas  that  afflicts 
the  world  not  by  suppressing  these  rights, 
but  by  their  triumph.  We  must  not  burn 
down  the  house  to  kill  rats." 
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OH    rOKTlON    POLICT 

"Believing  as  we  do  in  a  community  of 
free  nations  and  free  peoples,  acting  peace- 
fully and  responsibly  through  governments 
freely  chosen,  we  conclude  at  least  that  we 
cannot  live  in  comfortable  security  with  a 
great  Imperial  power  which  has  seen  the 
barriers  to  Its  expansion  collapee  and  is  on 
the  move  again,  taking  here,  probing  there, 
and  pressing  relentlessly  against  the  uncom- 
mitted, discontented  millions  Capitalizing 
the  ancient  racial  xenophobia  and  the  mes- 
sianic zeal  to  mlssloniae  the  world  of  the 
Russian  people  the  leaders  of  the  new  Rus- 
sia, armed  with  force  and  the  old  weapon 
of  fon-.pnted  revolution,  use  the  seductive 
new  weapon  of  communism  to  soften  their 
Tlctlras.  But  whatever  the  trappings,  the 
methods,  the  weapons,  the  objective  Is  dom- 
ination—ImperlalUm.  I  often  thmk  it 
would  be  both  more  accurate  and  more 
effective  If  we  talked  less  of  communism 
w*.;h  all  its  appeal  t(jr  ignorant,  miserable 
peoplea  and  more  of  Imperialism  which 
threatens  the  freedom  and  indei)endence  of 
everyone  and  has  no  appeal.  Communism 
can  be  a  fighting  faith,  but  Imperialism  is 
subtle  slavery.     •     •     • 

"How  have  we  reacted  to  this  condition 
of  perpetual  danger?  it  seems  to  me  that 
fcr  6  years  we  have  sxiflered  from  the  con- 
(ui.lon  and  distraction  of  alternate  moments 
of  Illusion  and  deatMUr.  Hoping  always  for 
a  cheap  and  palnlaa  escape  from  the  reali- 
ties of  a  distasteful  destiny,  aided  and 
abetted  by  poUUclans  who  wiU  say  anything 
to  be  popular  and  by  editors  either  myopic 
or  worse,  public  opinion  has  moved  in  violent 
pentfular  swings  between  optimism  and  pes- 
simism, between  the  mountains  of  compU- 
cency  and  the  marshes  of  despair. 

"In  fatuous  haste  to  be  shut  of  war  worry 
and  expense,  we  obliterate  our  power  and 
leave  it  to  the  United  Nations  to  keep  a  peace 
that  never  existed.  When  things  go  right 
we  gush  paeans  of  praise  for  the  D  N.;  when 
they  go  wrong  we  damn  it.  •  *  *  Per- 
petual danger  Invites  the  complacency  of 
ct.-itus  and  we  underesUmate  the  peril  of 
overconlldence  in  our  TUaue  and 
power.  •  •  •  But  the  self-hypnosU  of 
loud  and  repeated  talk  about  our  righteous- 
ness and  freedom  will  rally  no  allies  nor 
blow  the  Kremlin  walls  down. 

"And  now,  as  things  get  tough  and  we  find 
we  cant  buy.  threaten,  or  preach  our  way  to 
peace,  we  are  menaced  by  amateur  strateglsU. 
Even  the  IsolatlonlsU  have  reappeared,  flex- 
ing their  muscles,  or  rather  their  tongues, 
and  proclaiming:  "Let  the  whole  world  go. 
We  can  defend  ourselves  with  a  strong  Navy 
and  Air  Force."  I  suppose  at  any  momeat 
•ven  America  First  may  emerge  full  blown 
again,  except  that  I  hope  this  time  It  Is  more 
properly  entitled  America  Last'— last  on 
th3  Kremlin's  list.     •      •      • 

"Why  ahould  we  be  poor  in  spirit?  The 
task  Is  great,  but  the  prize  Is  better  than  life. 
With  Europe  and  lU  great  Industrial  concen- 
tration and  forward  bases  shored  up  and 
steadfast,  with  access  to  the  tin  and  rubber 
of  south  Asia,  middle-eastern  oil.  African 
marganese  and  uranium,  the  scales  are  stlU 
weighted  to  the  west.  •  •  *  Aggression 
must  be  called  aggression  in  the  U.  N.  But 
In  insisting  on  no  equivocation  about  the 
legal  and  moral  position,  we  dare  net  forget 
that  the  allegiance  of  India,  uncommitted  io 
Kast  or  West.  U  the  ultimate  objective  of  both 
East  and  West  In  the  Orient,  and  we  dare  not 
fall  into  the  trap— the  oubliette— Rtissla  has 
prepared  for  us  In  China.     •     •     • 

•unitary  force  alone  cannot  win  the  day 
for  us  In  Asia.  CKir  moral  authority  there 
Is  low  because  we  are  white  and  Asia  Is  col- 
.  ored.  Desperately  poor,  struggling  to  shake 
off  the  shackles  of  white  colonialism.  Asia 
Is  Just  now  passing  through  the  era  of  revo- 
lution, independence,  and  self-determination 
that  swept  the  Western  World  long  ago.  It 
win  take  great  patience,  great  Inslpht.  great 
restraint  for  us     •     •     •     to  win  confidence 


and  faith  in  the  great  uncommitted  areas 
of  Asia.     But  it  can  be  done.     •      •      • 

"It's  easier  to  fight  for  principles  than  to 
live  up  to  them.  But  now  la  the  time  that 
a  passionate  belief  counts  if  we  are  to  avoid 
another  war,  and  if  we  are  to  avoid  the 
greater  menace  of  cowardly  surrender  to  oiur 
own  doubts  and  fears."  (From  an  address 
at  Northwestern  University's  one  hundredth 
anniversary,  January  8,   1951.) 

ON   LABOB   AND   ECONOBnCS 

"Today,  the  practices  and  policies  of  labor 
organizations  are  Invested  with  a  public 
character  they  did  not  have  in  years  gone  by. 
No  longer  are  your  deliberations,  and  your 
decisions,  of  concern  only  in  the  union  halls. 
Organized  labor  today  exerts  an  enormous 
Influence  In  almost  every  area  of  American 
life.  •  •  •  The  outcome  of  this  war  for 
peace  means  far  more  to  every  man  and 
woman  who  works  for  wages  than  any  tem- 
porary ebb  and  flow  of  labor  fortunes.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  the  all-Important  fact 
for  us  to  remember.  And  It  is  almost  equally 
Important  to  remember  that  we  cannot  fight 
Russian  expansionism  with  more  guns  and 
more  production  alone.  We  could  gain  these 
ends  and  still  lose  everything  If  we  fall  to 
win  the  fight  against  inflation.  •  •  *  I 
don't  presume  to  say  on  what  date  wages 
could  be  frozen  or  on  what  date  prices  should 
have  been  stabilized.  But  I  do  say  that 
prices  and  wages  chasing  each  other  upward 
are  like  a  dog  chasing  his  tall,  and  If  we  don't 
watch  out  we'U  all  get  dizzy  and  topple  into 
the  abyss. 

"Unfortunately,  Congress  hasn't  paid  any 
more  attention  to  organized  labor's  warnings 
and  appeals  for  stronger  price  controls  and 
a  realistic  tax  program  than  it  has  to  the 
President's.  We  are  speeding  along  with  bad 
brakes,  and  it  isn't  a  prudent,  safe  way  to 
travel.  •  •  •  But  as  of  today  we  are 
falling  back  on  the  inflation  front  while  we 
advance  on  the  military  front.     •      •      • 

"We  have  miule  some  noteworthy  forward 
steps  nere  in  Illinois  this  year.  •  •  •  We 
succeeded  in  substantially  Increasing  unem- 
ployment-compensation benefits.  •  •  • 
The  workmen's  compensation  and  occupa- 
tional diseases  act  was  Improved.  •  •  • 
nilnols  was  the  only  State  that  did  not  show 
an  increase  in  industrial  accidents  this 
year.     •      •      • 

"There  have  been  some  notable  failures, 
too.  The  legislature  again  failed  this  year  to 
enact  a  falr-employment-practices  law.  It 
again  refused  a  State  minimum-wage  law. 
And  It  again  refused  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  unemployment  compensation  to  employees 
of  establishments  hiring  six  or  fewer  workers. 
"In  my  message  to  the  general  assembly  X 
urged  that  consideration  be  given  to  estab- 
lishing in  Elinols  a  system  of  temporary  dU- 
ablllty  Insurance.  •  •  •  The  most  recent 
available  estimates  indicate  that  fewer  than 
one-fourth  of  the  workers  covered  by  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Act  are  pro- 
tected by  any  kind  of  group  health  insur- 
ance. I  believe  Illinois  rhoulU,  and  I  hope 
will,  soon  take  its  place  among  the  progres- 
sive States  recognizing  the  need  for  dlsabUlty 
Insurance. 

"In  my  message  to  the  legislature  urging 
a  more  workable  minimum  wage  act.  I  said : 
The  legislature  should  give  attention  to 
broadening  and  strengthening  our  present 
law  which  Is  cumbersome  and  obsolete.'  Oxir 
present  act  was  passed  In  1933.  It  applies 
only  to  women  and  minors.  It  does  not  es- 
tablish for  Intrastate  workers  a  fiat  minimum 
wage  as  the  Federal  law  does  lor  employees 
In  Interstate  Industry.  •  •  •  I  hardly 
need  say  more  atwut  the  existing 
law.  •  •  •  But  the  bill  Introduced  at  the 
last  session,  proposing  a  flat  minimum  wage 
of  75  cents  an  hour  for  Intrastate  workers, 
was  defeated  by  seven  votes  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.     •      •      • 

"Organized   labor  can  exert  a  useful  In- 
fluence in  public  affairs.    A  broad  view  of  Ita 


public  responsibility  is  the  handmaiden  oi 
its  public  influence.  It  must  not  be  afraid 
to  recognize  and  correct  abuses  in  its  own 
sphere.  It  can  no  longer  content  Itself  with 
unthinking  and  combative  reflex  actions.  To 
sacrifice  sound  principle  for  immediate  ad- 
vantage is  to  injure  the  people  it  serves." 
(From  a  speech  delivered  at  the  sixty-ninth 
convention  of  the  Illinois  Federation  oX 
Labor  last  year.) 

ON    M'CARTHTISlf 

"McCarthylsm  has  become  the  trade-marlc 
of  a  new  breed  of  political  demagog  who 
frightens  the  people  with  epithets,  carelessly 
Impugns  the  loyalty  of  patriotic  men,  and 
shouts  dire  forebodings  of  a  treacherous 
doom  for  America  and  all  her  cherished  in- 
stitutions. It  is  sad  that  America,  at  the 
height  of  her  power.  Influence,  and  well- 
being,  should  be  ringing  with  slander,  epi- 
thet, 111  temper,  and  the  counsels  of  political 
desperation  when  all  the  world  looks  to  ua 
for  dignity,  sanity,  and  confident  leadership. 
"But  the  people  have  been  listening  to 
these  voices  of  doom  for  the  past  20  years 
now,  •  •  •  and  meanwhile  we  have 
emerged  from  a  grim  depression  and  never 
been  more  prosp)erous.  We  have  destroyed 
tue  Nazi  menace  and  are  fighting  the  even 
greater  Communist  menace  to  a  standstill 
with  words,  weapons,  and  the  faith  of  free 
men.     •     •     • 

"And  there  are  some  words  uttered  by  the 
first  Republican  which  reckless  politicians 
could  well  {Kinder.  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
'In  times  like  the  present,  men  should  utter 
nothing  for  which  they  would  not  willingly 
be  responsible  through  time  and  eternity.' 
Net  only  in  times  like  the  present,  but  at  all 
times,  we  should  do  nothing  for  which  we 
would  not  wish  to  be  held  accountable  in 
the  future.  The  responsibility  for  our  moral 
standards  rests  heaviest  upon  the  men  and 
women  in  public  life,  because  public  con- 
fldence  in  the  integrity  of  the  Government 
is  indispensable  to  faith  in  democracy. 

"While  the  faithless  must  be  exposed  and 
rooted  out  of  every  place  of  public  trust,  it 
will  be  a  tragic  disaster  if  we  forget  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  honest,  conscientious  public 
servants.  While  generalities  about  crime  and 
corruption  In  Government  which  embraces 
the  many  good  with  the  few  bad  can  only 
make  it  harder  to  Induce  good  people  to 
enter  public  service.  We  do  not  loee  faith 
In  the  banking  system  because  a  few  bankers 
turn  out  to  be  embezzlers.     •     •     • 

We  have  all  witnessed  the  stifling,  choking 
effect  of  McCarthylsm,  the  paralysis  of  in- 
itiative, the  discotiragement  and  intimida- 
tion ttiat  follows  in  its  wake  and  Inhibits  the 
bold,  imaginative  thought  and  dlscu&sion 
that  Is  the  anvil  of  policy. 

"•  *  •  there  Is  much  more  at  stake  In 
all  this  current  orgy  of  epithet  and  Injury 
than  the  welfare  of  any  man  or.  Indeed,  the 
result  of  any  election.  Long  ago  In  his 
American  Notes  Charles  Dickens  said  of  us, 
brutally   and  prophetically: 

••  'Any  man  who  attains  a  high  place  among 
you,  from  the  President  downwards,  may  date 
his  downfall  from  that  moment;  for  any 
printed  He  that  any  notorious  villain  pens, 
although  it  minute  directly  against  the 
character  and  conduct  of  a  life,  appeals  at 
once  to  your  distrust,  and  Is  believed.  You 
will  strain  at  a  gnat  in  the  way  of  trustful- 
ness and  confidence,  however  fairly  won  and 
well  deserved;  but  you  will  swallow  a  whole 
caravan  of  camels.  If  they  be  laden  with  un- 
worthy doubts  and  mean  suspicions.  Is  this 
well,  think  yoti.  or  likely  to  elevate  the  char- 
acter of  the  governors  or  the  governed  among 
you?'  "  (Prom  an  address  at  the  Democratic 
National  Committee,  Chicago.  December  13, 
1951.) 

ON  CRIME  AND  LOCAL  SELF-OOVERNMEIfT 

-At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Bar  Association  not  long  ago,  the  retiring 
president  said  that  the  most  serious  prob- 
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lem  confronting  bar  and  country  alike  waa 
the  trend  toward  centralization  of  govern- 
mental authority,  the  constant  pushing  of 
old  and  new  public  functions  up  to  higher 
and  higher  levels.  At  the  same  meeting,  tbe 
assembled  membership,  approved  a  report  of 
the  bar  association's  commission  on  organ- 
ized crime,  recommending  that  State  gov- 
ernments assume  enlarged  responsibilities 
and  functions  In  the  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Now  I  am  sympathetically  conscious 
of  Emerson's  cautionary  reminder  that  con- 
sistency is  tiX)  often  the  hobgoblin  of  little 
minds,  and  we  lawyers  fancy  that  o\ir  pro- 
fessional training  and  experience  have  a  lib- 
erating and  broadening  effect  Intellectually. 
Nevertheless,  the  apparent  Inconsistency  is  so 
transparent  that  a  layman  might  well  con- 
clude that  lawyers  are  no  better  than  any- 
one else  when  It  comes  to  keeping  clear  the 
relationships  between  our  general  princi- 
ples and  their  application  in  concrete 
cases.     •     •     • 

"The  commission  In  its  rep>ort  accepts  and 
confirms  the  finding  of  the  Kefauver  com- 
mittee that  'gambling  profits  are  the  princi- 
pal support  of  big-time  racketeering  and 
gangsterism.'  I  agree  also  with  tbe  addi- 
tional finding  that  'the  creeping  paralysis  of 
law  enforcement  which  results  from  a  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  gambling  laws  spreads  to 
other  types  of  crimes  and  leads  to  a  general 
breakdown  in  law  enforcement.'  This  spill- 
ing over  of  gambling  profits  and  Infiuence 
Into  other  fields  of  still  more  Intrinsic  harm- 
fulness  and  danger  is  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  why  I  have  been  against  commercial 
gambling  in  Illinois — and  why  I  always  shall 
'  be.  And  not  the  least  of  the  many  perni- 
cious effects  of  lax  enforcement  in  the  gam- 
bling field  is  Its  corrupting  infiuence  on  poli- 
tics and  political  organization.  Democracy  is 
not  healthy  when  a  large,  illegal  business — 
gambling — can  control  candidates  and  elec- 
tions, can  defeat  and  dishearten  decent  peo- 
ple who  venture  into  politics.     •     •     • 

"The  immediate  question  is:  How  do  we 
deal  with  this  problem  without  compromising 
the  values  of  local  self-government?  I  think 
It  fair  to  characterize  the  commission's  re- 
port and  recommendations  as  looking  clearly 
In  the  direction  of  greater  power  and  respon- 
sibility for  law  enforcement  at  the  State 
level.  •  •  »  The  commission  concludes 
that  'there  must  be  a  greater  assumption  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  State  in 
connection  with  law  enforcement,'  and  'the 
State  must  provide  the  organization,  the 
money,  the   manpower,  and  the   direction.' 

"Now,  whatever  else  this  all  may  be  and 
"^  however  valid,  it  is  not  home  rule;  it  la 
not  local  self-government  in  Its  most  basic 
aspect — law  enforcement.  It  is  a  long  stride 
toward,  rather  than  away  from,  the  pro- 
gressive migration  of  authority  and  function 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.     •     •     • 

"I  suggest  that  it  Is  timely  to  explore  every 
possible  alternative  before  we  embark  upon 
a  source  of  funnellng  power  over  law  en- 
forcement to  the  State  level.  Once  that 
level  is  reached,  the  pressures  will  build  up — 
as  they  have  already  begun  to  do — to  effect 
a  further  transfer  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

"I  think  we  should  travel  that  inviting 
but  liazardous  road  very  slowly.  In  this 
instance  I  don't  think  we  need  travel  it  at 
all  if  we  cultivate  more  positively  the  sense 
of  community  responsibility — if  we  stop 
preaching  so  much  about  the  virtues  of 
local  management  and  begin  to  practice 
them.     •     •     • 

"I  should  like  to  point  out  that  public 
officials  don't  corrupt  each  other;  that  be- 
hind every  bribe-taker  in  Government  is 
a  bribe-giver,  behind  every  fixer  is  a  fix,  be- 
hind every  influence-peddler  is  someone  who 
wants  the  influence,  behind  every  lobbyist 
is  a  pressure  group.  Who  are  they?  Why. 
they  are  the  people.    And  sometimes  they 


are  •  •  •  the  same  respectable  people 
who  demand  that  all  the  officials  in  a  gov- 
ernment by  the  governed  should  be  cleaner 
than  the  governed,  cleaner  than  them- 
selves.    •     •     • 

"There  is  a  price  tag  on  good  local  gov- 
ernment as  there  Is  on  everything  else.  It 
must  be  paid  for  In  active  and  continuing 
interest  In  local  affairs,  in  self-denial  in  all 
those  situations  where  self-indulgence — the 
double  standard — has  a  harmful  effect  on 
the  community  at  large,  in  willingness  to 
press  Issues  insistently  In  the  face  of  strong 
;>ersonal  and  social  pressures."  (From  an 
article  by  Governor  Stevenson  In  the  Feb- 
ruary 1952  Issue  of  the  Atlantic.) 
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Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Mississippi.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent.  I 
would  like  to  Include  the  following 
article  from  Focus,  the  publication  of  the 
American  Geographical  Society: 

The  Changing  South 
(By  Wilbur  Zellnsky) 

The  mjrth  of  the  Old  South  dies  hard. 
Ask  the  man  in  the  street  what  the  term 
"American  South"  means  to  him.  and  you 
are  likely  to  be  regaled  with  magnolias,  mint 
Juleps,  banjos,  bales  of  cotton,  lynchlngs. 
and  the  KKK.  Turn  to  a  well-read  citizen 
and  the  response  may  be,  "The  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problem  No.  1."  Actually,  the  popu- 
lar legend  and  the  easy  epithet,  whatever 
their  past  validity,  have  kept  most  of  us  un- 
aware of  a  profound  metamorphosis  in 
southern  life,  a  transition  that  is  presenting 
our  frontier-loving  country  with  the  most 
recent  of  Its  great  challenges.  This  renas- 
cence has  been  developing  with  such  rapidity 
that  its  full  implications  have  been  missed 
even  by  many  of  its  participants,  but  it  is  a 
change  which  in  Its  vast  and  permanent  sig- 
nificance to  the  Nation  ought  soon  to  become 
a  familiar  theme  to  all  of  us. 

If  the  changing  South  Is  not  the  land  of 
the  myth,  what  then  Is  It.  and  where  Is  It 
headed? 

The  single  unifying  physical  element  of 
the  American  South  Is  a  rather  uniform 
climate  with  abundant  rains  and  long,  warm 
growing  seasons.  Land  forms,  minerals,  and 
plant  life  vary  greatly,  and  so  do  soils,  which, 
unfortunately,  average  out  as  scarcely  medi- 
ocre in  fertility. 

The  cement  that  binds  together  these  di- 
versities is  the  inheritance  of  a  unique  cul- 
tural pattern  and  a  shattering  material 
bankruptcy  from  a  brief  heyday  of  planta- 
tion glory.  The  process  of  trial  and  error 
by  which  other  American  regions  found  their 
vocations  a  century  or  more  ago  is  being  re- 
enacted  before  our  eyes,  but  more  quickly 
and  deftly.  The  South  is  profiting  from  its 
own  and  its  neighbors'  blunders  and  has  be- 
gun to  "substitute  the  research  laboratory 
for  the  wailing  wall."  It  Is  learning  to  capi- 
talize on  its  great  human  resources,  its  con- 
siderable mineral,  plant,  and  hydrologlc 
treasure,  and,  particularly,  to  adapt  itself 
profitably  to  a  near-tropical  climate  favoring 
farming,  forestry,  recreation,  and  even  in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  keys  to  these  be- 
wildering events  are  the  recent  trends  in  the 
two  basic  geographical  elements  of  the  re- 
gion: Its  people  and  Its  land.    In  April  1950, 


the  South  '  reported  a  population  of  some 
41.500,000  or  28  percent  of  the  Nation's 
total.  During  the  past  half  century  the 
South  has  merely  kept  pace  with  the  rest  of 
the  country  in  population  growth,  but  In  the 
make-up  and  activities  of  Its  people  there 
have  been  notable  changes.  Prom  1940  to 
1950  its  urban  population  increased  by  35 
percent,  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  In  the 
United  States.  The  flight  from  the  land  has 
so  intensified  In  recent  years  that  in  the 
1940's  about  half  of  all  Southern  counties — 
almost  all  rural  ones — lost  population,  and 
the  South  was  the  only  section  of  the  coun- 
try to  show  an  absolute  decline  In  rural- 
farm  dwellers. 

Another  significant  change  is  the  steadily 
decreasing  proportion  of  Negroes  In  the 
South.  In  1860.  38  percent  of  the  people  were 
Negroes,  in  1950  only  22  percent,  and  there 
Is  every  indication  of  a  continuing  drop,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  the  national  per- 
centage of  Negroes  has  remained  stable. 

In  the  past  a  low  standard  of  living  and 
Inadequate  medical  facilities  kept  health 
levels  markedly  below  those  in  the  rest  of 
the  country;  they  have  now  improved  suffi- 
ciently to  bring  life  expectancy  approximate- 
ly up  to  the  national  flgiire.  The  popula- 
tion, however,  is  still  a  relatively  young  one. 
and  the  South  continues  to  function  In  a 
very  real  sense  as  the  seedbed  of  the  Nation — 
its  most  fertile  area  and  largest  source  of 
out-migrants.  The  great  exodus  to  the  North 
and  West  (amounting  to  several  million 
people),  which  began  seriously  In  the  1920's. 
reached  full  flood  in  the  past  decade,  with 
Negroes  participating  in  very  large  numt)ers. 
By  virtue  of  much  self-sacriflce.  the  South 
has  made  advances  in  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  Its  educational  resources  that  have 
begun  to  pay  dividends  of  economic  and  so- 
cial achievement.  A  sizable  North-South 
educational  differential  persists,  even  though 
the  South  increased  its  school  expenditures 
155  times  in  the  period  1870  to  1948,  and  now 
spends  more  of  its  Income  on  education  than 
the  country  as  a  whole;  but  the  gap  may  yet 
be  closed  If  southern  Incomes  continue  to 
Increase  and  the  regional  birth  rate  con- 
tinues to  drop. 

As  the  accompanying  graph  on  Figure  3 
indicates,  there  has  been  a  sharp  rise  in  the 
income  levels  of  southerners  in  the  past  two 
decades.  A  certain  fraction  of  this  rise  can 
be  attributed  to  wartime  industry  and  Fed- 
eral aid  in  various  forms,  but  in  large  part 
it  reflects  the  general  strengthening  of  the 
economy.  Historically,  the  South  has  func- 
tioned as  the  exporter  of  a  few  staple  crop* 
and  raw  materials  and  as  a  market  for  all 
the  industrial  and  farm  products  it  has  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  furnish  Itself.  This 
unbalanced,  speculative,  quasi -colonial  econ- 
omy is  now  being  replaced  with  dlversifled 
agriculture  and  industry,  as  is  shown  clearly 
by  both  the  accompanying  mapw.  The  South 
Is  now  supplying  to  itself,  and  even  export- 
ing, a  wide  variety  of  products  In  its  new 
role  as  a  full  partner  In  the  national  econ- 
omy. 

Some  interesting  clues  to  the  economic 
changes  can  be  found  In  the  ways  in  which 
southern  workers  are  employed.  Although 
farm  Income  has  greatly  Increased  in  the 
past  two  decades,  the  lower  proportion  of 
workers  engaged  in  agriculture  (32  percent 
in  1940,  and  only  21  percent  in  1950)   Indl- 


'  Throughout  this  discussion  this  term  re- 
fers to  the  following  13  States:  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Florida.  Kentucky,  Tennessee.  Alabama.  Mis- 
sissippi, Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and 
Texas.  This  is  an  arbitrary  choice  adopted 
in  order  to  expedite  the  use  of  statistic*;  th« 
author  is  keenly  aware  that  portions  of  the 
above  States  are  culturally  nonsouthem  and 
that  sections  of  others  not  listed  should  be 
Included  in  the  South. 
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cates  a  distinct  decline  in  the  historic  dom- 
inance of  farming.  Mining,  the  other  ma- 
jor extractive  industry,  has  remained  sta- 
tionary in  terms  of  employment,  occupying 
during  the  same  period  only  about  3  percent 
of  the  regional  working  force. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployment and  Income  derived  from  the  vari- 
ous manufacturing,  service,  and  secondary 
Industries  has  risen  steadily  In  recent  years. 
It  Is  not  unlikely  that  industrial  activity 
(occupying  more  than  18  percent  of  the  re- 
gion's workers  by  1950)  may  surpass  agri- 
culture during  the  current  decade  as  the 
prime  producer  of  wealth. 

The  remarkable  advance  of  manufacturing 
In  the  Southeastern  States  is  not  merely  a 
matter  of  expanding  volume  in  the  few  old 
estabUshed  Industries — textiles,  wood  prod- 
ucts, and  tobacco — but.  more  significantly, 
a  vigorous  branching  out  into  chemicals, 
hydroelectric  energy  and  refined  mineral 
fuels,  transport  equipment,  electrical  goods, 
metal  products,  and  other  technically  ad- 
vanced enterprises.  Simultaneously,  the 
Older  Industries  have  upgraded  their  prod- 
ucts. Introduced  more  complex  forms  of 
manufacture,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
southern  entry  into  synthetic  textiles,  have 
explored  new  fields  of  endeavor.  Because  of 
a  slow  start  and  the  limitations  imposed 
by  the  mineral  and  transport  situation,  there 
Is  little  likelihood  that  the  South  will  ever 
produce  a  Ruhr  or  a  Pltuburgh.  but  the  gen- 
eral diversification  of  economic  activity 
which  it  seems  destined  to  achieve  may  prove 
healthier  than  either  Its  own  overly  agrarian 
past  on  the  top-heavy  industrialization  of  a 
black  country. 

The  bulk  of  this  Industrial  expansion  has 
come  not  only  through  the  development  of 
war  industries  such  as  the  »600.000.000 
H-bomb  project  near  Aiken,  S.  C,  but 
through  the  esUbllshment  of  branch  planU 
of  northern  businesses,  and  by  the  invest- 
ment of  outside  capital  in  new  enterprises 
within  the  South.  To  name  but  a  few  of 
the  most  recent:  The  Ford  and  General  Mo- 
tors plants  In  Atlanta.  Oa.;  the  Camden, 
8  C  ,  plant  of  the  du  Pont  Co..  producing 
the  new  fiber,  orlon;  the  Celanese  Corp.'s 
acetate  filament  yarn  plant  near  Rock  Hill. 
8.  C;  and  the  International  Paper  Co.'s  rayon 
pulp  plant  near  Natchez.  Miss.  The  largest 
weaver  of  rayon.  Burlington  Mills,  now  has 
more  than  30  plants  In  operation,  and  has 
recently  announced  plans  for  a  new  mill  near 
Sanford,  N.  C.  Other  spectacular  develop- 
ments include  the  chemical-  and  ore-process- 
ing plants  along  the  Gulf  coast. 

The  well -advertised  hydroelectric  power 
development  In  and  around  the  southern 
Appalachians  has  been  the  critical  locatlonal 
factor  for  surprisingly  few  new  businesses. 
The  majority  of  the  new  factories  were  drawn 
to  the  South  by  the  opportunity  of  profitably 
supplving  markets  furnished  by  a  steadily 
Increasing  population  with  expanding  pur- 
chasing power.  Some  other  new  industries 
are  oriented  toward  supplies  of  raw  ma- 
terials that  are  abundantly  or  uniquely  pres- 
ent in  the  South  such  as  petroleum,  natural 
gas.  coal.  Iron,  phosphates,  bauxite,  and  sul- 
fur; others  were  attracted  primarily  by  the 
Industrial  labor  supply,  especially  by  its 
abundance,  reliability,  and  quality.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  the  recent  Industrial  boom 
m  the  South  is  based  on  conditions  perma- 
nently attractive  to  the  Investor,  not  on  a 
relatively  evanescent  wage  difference,  and 
that  It  is  likely  to  continue  for  a  good  many 
decades.  The  fact  that  some  35  percent  of 
the  industrial  structures  contracted  for  In 
the  United  States  between  1945  and  1948 
were  to  be  erected  In  the  South  gives  some 
indication  of  the  sustained  strength  of  this 
movement. 

The  tragedy  and  the  promise  of  the  South 
are  clearly  marked  also  on  the  face  of  its 
land-     The  campaign  to  arrest  the  destruc- 
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tlon  of  soil  resources  and  to  conserve  and 
rebuild  what  is  left  continues  vigorously. 
Now  that  the  countrj-side  is  being  renovated 
through  contour  plowing,  strip  cropping,  and 
the  use  of  cover  crops  designed  to  protect 
and  enrich  the  soil,  and  with  58  percent  of 
the  Nation's  fertilizer  bill  being  paid  by 
the  South,  the  destruction  of  the  soil  has 
been  retarded  sufBciently  to  minimize  one 
of  the  main  causes  of  agricultural  crisis. 

As  the  number  of  farms  in  the  South  has 
decreased,  their  average  size  has  grown,  per- 
mitting more  intelligent  and  efQclent  man- 
agement of  the  land.  This  crucial  reversal 
of  the  fragmentation  of  holdings  that  had 
been  going  on  since  the  Civil  War  became 
evident  In  the  early  1930s  with  the  decline  in 
farm  tenancy.  Prom  a  total  of  1,750,000 
units  operated  by  tenants  In  1929,  the  num- 
ber of  such  farms  had  dropped  to  a  little 
over  1,000,000  In  1944,  and  Is  probably  much 
lower  at  the  present  time.  In  the  face  of 
a  great  loss  of  lat>or  and  a  dearth  of  farm 
mechanization,  the  South  can  boast  of  the 
greatest  relative  gains  In  the  United  States 
(1933-50)  in  the  productivity  of  the  farm 
worker  and  the  per  acre  value  of  farm  land. 
The  remarkable  Increase  in  southern  farm 
Income  from  1929  to  1948  was  In  part  a  mat- 
ter of  governmental  subsidies  and  rising 
commodity  prices.  In  the  main,  however,  it 
was  due  to  the  substantial  gains  in  per  acre 
yields  of  crops  and  livestock  throtigh  better 
plant  and  animal  selection.  Improved  farm 
practices,  and,  notably,  a  shift  In  the  selec- 
tion of  crops.  The  gospel  of  diversification 
has  been  preached  with  mounting  success. 
The  acreages  devoted  to  cotton,  corn,  and 
tobacco — the  old  standbys — have  been  cur- 
tailed; more  attention  is  being  given  to 
peanuts,  soybeans,  the  small  grains,  truck 
crops,  citrus  fruits  and  ether  tree  cr  os,  and 
a  great  variety  of  hay  and  forage  crops. 

But  the  most  noteworthy  trend  in  south- 
ern land  use  today  is  the  rapid  transition  to 
a  pasture  and  livestock — principally  beef 
cattle — economy.  A  grass-and-cattle  rush 
has  resulted  from  the  recognition  of  the 
cheapness  of  potentially  good  pasture,  the 
unsatisfied  local  demand  for  meat  products, 
the  possibilities  inherent  in  new  breeds  of 
forage  plants  and  livestock,  the  soil-building 
aspects  of  animal  husbandry,  and  the  profit 
to  be  derived  from  year-round  grazing  with 
a  concomitant  decrease  in  overhead  costs. 
The  broiler  Industry  also  has  made  spec- 
tacular progress  in  parts  of  the  South,  and 
although  egg-and-dairy  production  Is  only 
getting  started,  the  livestock  industries  of 
the  South  all  seem  destined  for  prosperity. 

No  activity  is  more  Important  to  the  re- 
gion than  growing  the  trees  that  occupy 
some  55  percent  of  Its  territory.  With  less 
than  one-third  of  the  Nation's  forests,  the 
South  produces  half  of  our  annual  timber 
growth — and  also  maintains  a  virtual  world 
monopoly  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  The 
progressive  exhaustion  of  most  of  our  non- 
southern  forests  has  combined  with  our 
mounting  demand  for  wood  products  to 
give  this  southern  resource  a  particular 
value.  Although  there  has  t>een  a  steady 
drop  in  the  amount  of  sUnding  timber  and 
a  deterioration  In  the  quality  of  the  rem- 
nant because  of  reckless,  haphazard  cutting, 
of  late  the  formulators  of  southern  forest 
policy  have  tried  to  equalize  forest  growth 
and  drain,  and  to  Institute  scientific  tree 
farming.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
South  could  double  its  present  production 
by  fully  stocking  with  useful  trees  lU  great 
acreages  of  brush  and  abandoned  land,  by 
Improved  management,  and  by  more  effec- 
tive fire  and  disease  control.  It  could  thus 
support  its  ever-e*pandlng  wood-products 
industries  and  continue  to  export  lumber 
to  other  areas.  Whether  this  increase  in 
output  can  be  attained  Is  still  unclear, 
largely  because  of  the  presence  of  Innumer- 
able small  farm  forest  holdings;   but  many 


observers  are  hopefxil,  and  the  progress 
made  on  large  private  landholdlnps  may  be 
symptomatic    of   future   possibilities. 

All  In  all,  whether  we  mourn  the  passing 
of  the  frontier  and  plantation  folkways  or 
rejoice  In  the  improved  welfare  of  the  South. 
It  appears  that  the  southern  people  are  ap- 
proaching the  national  norms.  The  various 
North-South  differentials  are  being  chipped 
away,  unevenly  to  be  sure,  but  unmis- 
takably. The  South  has  too  long  been  a 
paradoxical  land  of  poverty  in  the  midst  of 
F>otential  plenty.  Even  though  its  inhabi- 
tants have  not  yet  fully  utilized  themselves 
and  the  resources  of  their  physical  environ- 
ment, the  forces  of  a  profound  change  are 
at  last  In  visible  motion  everywhere,  and  it 
will  not  be  many  years  before  we  shall  have 
to  stop  calling  the  South  poor.  Mines, 
farms,  forests,  and  dams  can  feed  numerous 
mills  scattered  over  the  countryside  and  in 
the  expanding  cities;  and  both  farming  and 
Industry  are  becoming  varied,  balanced,  and 
profitable  as  they  never  have  been  before. 
Within  this  century  the  South  Is  ceasing  to 
be  a  national  problem  and  Is  attaining  Its 
long  deferred  status  of  economic  and  social 
equality  In  the  richest  Nation  In  the  world. 
The  process  is  not  easy,  but  the  wheels  have 
begun  to  turn. 


My  Platform 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  my  following  platform; 

My  Platform 

I.  Strengthening  of  the  United  Nations  as 
the  arm  of  international  cooperation  for  col- 
lective security.* 

II.  SuCQcient  economic  and  military  for- 
eign aid  to  increase  the  seLf-suflBclency  of 
friendly  nations.* 

lU.  Removal  of  restrictions  on  Interna- 
tlon  I  trade.* 

IV.  Effective  utilization  of  all  avenues  to 
combat  Communist  aggression.* 

V.  The  welding  into  one  Instrument  of  all 
agencies  relative  to  overseas   information." 

VI.  Removal  of  all  discrimination  in  our 
Immigration  laws.* 

VII.  2nactment  of  emergency  immigra- 
tion legislation  to  alleviate  surplus  popula- 
tion countries  and  to  help  refugees  from 
communism.* 

VIII.  Enactment  of  legislation  to  combat 
the  Inroads  in  our  civil  liberties.* 

IX.  Support  of  every  effort  to  control  Infla- 
tion by  price  control  and  otherwise  and  to 
secure  enactment  of  adequate  rent  control 
legislation.* 

X.  Endeavor  to  keep  under  constant  review 
our  tax  structure  and  to  support  reduction 
without  sacrifice  to  our  national  defense  or 
social  welfare.* 

XI.  Enactment  of  effective  civil  rights 
legislation,  including  compulsory  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices  Commission.* 

XII.  Protection  of  American  consumer 
through  the  strengthening  of  our  anti-trust 

XIII.  Federal  aid  to  education.* 

XIV.  Adequate  low-cost  housing.* 

XV.  A  legislative  program  fair  to  labor.* 

XVI.  Federal  Interest  In  the  aged.* 
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I,  SraiNGTHKNUlO  or  THE  UNl'l'tD  NATIOWS 
AS  THE  ABM  OF  INTKHNATIONAL  COOPIRATION 
FOR    COLLKCTTVS    SKCURITT 

The  United  Nations  has  proven  Its  ability 
to  help  maintain  the  i>eace  in  various  comers 
of  the  world,  such  as  in  the  Indonesian  and 
Palestinian  disputes.  Through  such  com- 
mittees as  UNESCO,  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization, and  the  Pood  and  Agrlcultviral 
Organization  (WHO  and  FAO) .  It  has  helped 
raise  educational  standards  throughout  the 
virorld.  It  has  wiped  out  plagues,  and  come  to 
the  rescue  of  famlne-'-trlcken  countries.  In 
Korea  It  has  stopped  the  march  of  aggres- 
sive communism.  In  the  forum  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  has  helped  to  expose  to 
the  world  the  dubious  content  of  Soviet 
propaganda.  To  retreat  from  the  United 
Nations  Into  Isolationism  would  be  serving 
on  a  sliver  platter  to  the  Soviet  Union  the 
very   dish   she   so   ardently   desires. 

II.  SUFFICIENT  ECONOMIC  AND  MILITART  FOB- 
EIGN  AID  TO  mCBEASE  THE  SELT-SUIfFlClINCT 
OF   FBIENDLT    NATIONS 

The  link  of  the  United  States  Is  the 
strongest  In  the  chain  of  collective  security. 
The  weakness  of  any  link  will  be  reflected  In 
the  weakness  of  that  chain.  So  that  these 
links  may  be  held  together,  the  United 
States  must  give  of  Its  strength  so  that.  In 
turn,  the  chain  may  become  unbreakable. 
The  growth  of  democracy  must  be  every- 
where encouraged,  whether  It  be  in  Italy, 
Greece   or  Israel. 

m.     BEMOVAL     OF     RESTRICTIONS     ON     IlfTXBMA- 
TIONAL   TBAOB 

If  we  continue  to  Increase  tariffs  and 
quota  restrictions  on  the  import  of  goods 
Into  the  United  States,  we  would  be  pre- 
venting these  foreign  countries  from  ob- 
taining the  dollars  with  which.  In  turn,  they 
buy  our  products.  We  have  seen  how  the 
high  protective  tariff  led  to  world  economic 
collapse  and  that  the  United  States,  despite 
its  strength  and  resources,  shared  In  that 
collapse.  If  we  wish  to  sell,  we  must  buy. 
We  do  not  contain  within  our  borders  all 
the  raw  materials  which  our  great  indus- 
trial economy  demands.  Our  economic 
health  depends  upon  reciprocal  trading. 

IV.  EFFECXrVE    UTILIZATION    OF    ALL    AV^NXTES   TO 

COMBAT  COMMUNIST  AGGRESSION 

This  would  mean  continued  expendltxires 
for  research,  for  a  balanced  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force  through  an  effective  unlflcatlon  of 
the  services.  This  will  mean  a  stable  do- 
mestic economy  as  well.  This  will  mean 
the  approval  of  regional  defense  pacts  and 
the  encouragement  at  a  unified  European 
command.  The  ultimate  aim  must  be  peace 
and  disarmament<  but  not  a  peace  bom 
out  of  necessity  nor  by  dishonor. 

V.  THE  VknxDING  INTO  ONE  INSTRUMENT  OF  ALL 
AGENCIES  RELATIVE  TO  OVERSEAS  INFORMA- 
TION 

We  have  weakened  our  Influences  by  the 
division  of  agencies  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  overseas  information.  The 
Soviet  Union  has  taken  advantage  of  our 
uncoordinated  program  and  is  blunting  the 
message  of  America  overseas.  Only  one 
agency  should  be  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility of  executing  such  a  program. 

VI.    REMOVAL  OF  ALL  DISCRIMINATION  IN  OX7B 
IMMIGRATION  LAWS 

The  national  origins  concept  imbedded  in 
our  Immigration  laws  must  be  pried  loose. 
Our  Immigration  laws  discriminate  against 
peoples  of  southern  European  origin.  The 
unbalanced  proportion  of  Immigration  quotas 
which  are  assigned  to  Great  Britain  must  be 
redistributed.  Differences  between  native- 
born  and  naturalized  citizens  must  be  re- 
moved. Our  immigration  laws  must  reflect 
true  democratic  principles  in  every  respect. 


Vn.  ENACTMENT  OF  EMERCENCT  IMMIGRATION 
LBCISLATION  TO  ALLEVIATE  SUBPLUS  PORUI-A- 
TION  COTTNTBUS  and  to  HELP  SXTUGEZS  FBOIC 
COMMTTNISM 

Every  effort  must  be  made  to  enact  legisla- 
tion encompassed  In  my  bill.  H.  B.  7376.  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  Issuance  of  300,000  special 
nonquota  Immigration  visas  to  certain  refu- 
gees, persons  of  German  ethnic  origin  and 
natives  of  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  for  other  purposes.  Growing  labor 
shortages,  particularly  In  agriculture,  can  be 
filled  through  such  emergency  legislation. 
The  surplus  population  countries,  notable 
among  which  Is  Italy,  can  obtain  a  measure 
of  relief.  It  will  help  to  shrink  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  problems  which  are 
thrusting  Italy  and  similarly  situated  coun- 
tries forward  Into  the  arms  of  communism. 
It  will  encourage  all  other  countries  to  open 
their  doors  to  receive  a  fair  share  of  these 
people.  But  finally  and  foremost,  this  must 
be  done  for  thp  sake  of  the  people  them- 
selves. 

Vm.  ENACTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION  TO  COMBAT  THE 

INROADS  IN   OUR  CIVIL  LIBERTIES 

This  is  one  of  our  most  complex  and  im- 
portant domestic  Issues.  To  strike  a  t>alance 
between  internal  security  and  civil  liberties 
is  a  question  to  which  all  people  must  address 
themselves.  Prevention  of  the  Inflltratlon  of 
subversives  must  not  carry  with  It  totalitarian 
practices  of  condemnation  without  trial, 
character  assassination,  and  the  loss  of  re- 
spect for  Individual  freedom.  I  shall  prepare 
a  code  of  conduct  for  congressional  hearings, 
giving  protection  to  the  witness  against  arro- 
gance and  unfair  inferences  of  conunlttee 
members. 

IX.  SUPPORT  OF  EVERT  EFFORT  TO  CONTROL  Ilf- 
FLATION  BY  PRICE  CONTROL  AND  OTHERWISE, 
AND  TO  SECTTBF  ENACTMENT  OF  ADEQUATE  RENT- 
CONTROL    LEGISLATION 

Military  demands  have  caused  Increasing 
shortages  In  goods,  as  well  as  the  slowing 
down  of  housing  development.  The  rising 
prices  affect  adversely  the  low-Income  groups, 
the  white-collar  workers,  and  those  with  flxed 
incomes.  Strong  price-control  legislation  is 
necessary  to  obtain  a  Juster  distribution  of 
consumer  goods.  Run-away  inflation  can 
wreck  the  economy  of  the  country.  Military 
demands  likewise  make  It  necessary  to  enact 
adequate  rent-control  legislation  lest  a  run- 
away Increase  in  rents  eat  its  way  into  in- 
comes, consuming  a  major  portion  thereof. 

X.  ENDEAVOR  TO  KEEP  TIN  DEB  CON8TAMT  BXTIEW 
OUR  TAX  STRUCTURE  AND  TO  SUPPORT  REDUC- 
TION WITHOUT  SACRIFICE  TO  OUR  NATIONAL 
DEFENSE   OR    SOCIAL    WIXFARE 

Taxes  have  a  way,  once  having  been  Im- 
posed.  Of  never  being  lifted.  The  entire  tax 
strudture  must  be  reviewed  with  constant 
Tigllance  lest,  like  excise  taxes,  for  example, 
they  defeat  their  purpose.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  prune  taxes  wherever  possible, 
without  doing  Injury  to  our  aims  of  peace 
and  our  social  advancement. 

XI.  ENACTMENT  OF  EFFECTIVE  CIVIL  RIGHTS 
LEGISLATION,  INCLUDING  COMPULSORY  FAM 
EMPLOYMENT  PRACTICES  COMMISSION 

Equality  of  opportunity  for  every  person, 
regardless  of  race,  creed,  or  color  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  an  expanding  democracy. 
Mere  exhortation  or  persuasiveness  is  Insuf- 
ficient to  remove  such  Inequalities.  Only 
effective  enforcement  through  the  machinery 
of  the  law  can  curb  the  abhorrent  practices 
of  discrimination  In  employment  and  In  the 
excesses  of  mob  rule  or  lynch  law. 

Xn.  PBOTECTION  OF  AMERICAN  CONSUMER 
THROUGH  THE  STRENGTHENING  OF  OUR  ANTI- 
TRUST  LAWS 

We  have  been  blind  to  the  growing  con- 
centration of  Industry  into  the  hands  of  a 
few.  The  practices  of  monopoly  power, 
which  defeat  the  independent  businessman. 


must  be  reexamined  to  the  end  that  they  be 
governed  by  antitrust  legislation.  Control 
of  the  market  or  the  source  of  materials  in 
the  hands  of  a  few  is  a  contradiction  In  a 
free  competitive  economy. 

Xm.    FEDBBAL  Am  TO  EDUCATION 

Responsibility  for  the  education  of  its 
citizenry  cannot  be  confined  to  the  States 
alone.  A  person  poorly  educated  In  MUbls- 
sippl,  who  subsequently  becomes  a  New  York 
resident,  for  example,  affects  the  standards 
of  that  State.  Hence,  those  States  less  able 
to  contribute  to  the  education  of  their  citi- 
zenry must  be  helped,  so  that  the  educa- 
tional level  shall  remain  high  throughout 
all  the  SUtes  of  the  Union. 

XTV.    ADEQUATE  LOW-COST   BOUSINO 

Every  person  of  low  and  middle  income 
who  has  sought  to  purchase  a  home  for  him- 
self understands  the  need  for  this  kind  of 
legislation  Low-cost  housing  projects  must 
be  encouraged  by  the  Governmert,  lest  such 
building  materials  which  are  obtainable  are 
consumed  entirely  by  the  construction  of 
expensive  homes. 

XV.    A  LEGISLATIVE  PBOCBAM   FAIB  TO  LABOB 

Labor  Is  entitled  to  be  free  to  bargain  col- 
lectively and  to  organize,  to  secure  for  it- 
self a  decent  living  wage  and  decent  work- 
ing conditions.  That  legislation  which 
strikes  against  labor  strikes  against  the  heart 
of  our  economy,  reducing  Individual  se- 
curity, reducing  ultimately  production  which 
is  dependent  upon  purchasing  power  and  the 
standard  of  living  of  oui  country. 

XVT.    FEDEBAL  INTXBEST  IN  THX  AGED 

We  are  moving  unquestionably  age-wls« 
Into  the  older  bracket.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  lend  encouragement  in  the 
development  of  planning  for  greater  inde- 
pendence, more  varied  skills  and  recreational 
and  training  resources  for  the  aged. 


"To  Promote  the   General   Welfare' 
Report  to  My  Constituents 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  is  approaching 
the  end  of  Its  sessions  and  this  seems 
an  appropriate  time  to  report  to  my  con- 
stituents on  my  service. 

During  the  2  years  when  this  Con- 
gress was  in  session  our  Nation  was  con- 
fronted with  many  important  problema 
at  home  and  abroad.  As  each  of  these 
problems  came  up  before  Congress.  I 
sought  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  serve 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict Ever  since  I  first  took  the  oath  of 
office  as  a  Member  of  Congress  my  guide 
has  always  been  that  all-embracing 
phrase  in  the  preamble  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  which  reads: 

We,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  In 
order  to  •  •  •  promote  the  general  wel- 
fare, and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to 
ourselvps  and  our  posterity  do  ordain  and 
establish  this  Constitution. 

The  welfare  and  liberty  of  the  people, 
to  my  mind,  are  the  two  greatest  princi- 
ples and  needs  of  our  time. 
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In  presenting  this  my  third  report  to 
my  constituents  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  express  my  gratefulness  to 
the  people  of  my  district  who  thrice  have 
elected  and  reelected  me  to  this  high 
office,  each  time  by  overwhelming  ma- 
jorities. I  appreciate  more  than  words 
can  express  this  great  outpouring  of 
confidence   and  encouragement. 

Now.  for  the  fourth  time  in  succession, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  unanimously 
designated  me  for  another  term  of  2 
years  in  Congress.  Similarly,  the  Lib- 
eral Party,  after  reviewing  my  record  in 
Concress.  is  supporting  my  candidacy 
for  reelection,  as  it  has  done  on  previous 
occasions. 

Many  endorsements  and  commenda- 
tions have  come  my  way  from  leading 
national  organizations,  labor  unions, 
civic  groups,  and  others.  Only  a  few  of 
these  can  be  mentioned  in  this  brief 
space.  The  A.  F  of  L,  the  CIO.  and 
the  United  Automobile  Workers  rated 
me  as  having  a  perfect  score  on  selected 
vital  issues  in  Congress,  such  as  civil 
rights,  labor  laws,  housing,  price  control, 
rent  control,  public  power,  control  of 
commodity  speculation,  tidelands  oil, 
foreign  aid,  reciprocal  trade,  social  se- 
curity, and  so  forth.  Railway  Labor's 
Political  League,  the  Railway  Conduc- 
tors, and  the  Seafarers  International 
Union  have  endorsed  my  candidacy  for 
reelection. 

Letters  of  commendation  have  come 
voluntarily  from  the  National  Associ- 
ation for  the  Advancement  of  Colored 
People,  the  National  Grange,  National 
Woman's  Party,  Marine  Corps  Reserve 
Officers  Association,  American  Veterans 
Committee.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars, 
Reserve  Officers  Association  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce for  Trade  with  Italy,  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association, 
Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employees.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  National  Fed- 
eration of  Federal  Employees,  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
New  York  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks,  and  the  National  Association  of 
Postal  Supervisors. 

The  American  Zionist  Council  voiced 
Its  gratitude  for  my  efforts  on  behalf 
of  Israel;  the  Welfare  Council  of  New 
York  City  appreciated  my  help  in  de- 
feating the  amendment  to  limit  the  con- 
struction of  public  housing;  and  the 
Brooklyn  chapter  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  wrote: 

Your  latest  actions  in  our  behalf  merely 
serve  to  confirm  our  belief  that  you  are 
making  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  well- 
being  of  all  the  people  of  Brooklyn  and  else- 
where by  your  efforts  on  our  behalf. 

Business  and  consumer  groups  like- 
wise expressed  their  appreciation  for  my 
efforts  and  achievements  in  Congress. 
The  National  Association  of  Consumers 
thanked  me  "for  your  participation  in 
the  long  and  hard  struggle  during  de- 
bate on  the  need  for  continuing  the  con- 
trols as  provided  in  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  especially  those  relating  to 
price,  credit,  and  rent  controls.  You 
are  to  be  commended  for  your  contribu- 
tion."   The  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 


appreciated  help  to  that  agency  in  its 
efforts  on  behalf  of  consumers,  and  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  for 
aid  in  furthering  its  program  in  behalf 
of  small  business.  Other  commenda- 
tions were  received  from  the  New  York 
State  Pharmaceutical  Association,  Na- 
tional Council  of  Salesmen's  Organiza- 
tions, Diamond  Manufacturers  and  Im- 
porters Association,  New  York  State 
Bowling  Proprietors  Association,  and 
many  other  organizations. 

rOREICN    AFFAIRS 

For  more  than  2  years  now  our  coun- 
try, in  conjunction  with  other  members 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  been  resisting 
Communist  aggression  in  Korea  and  has 
resorted  to  all  possible  efforts  to  prevent 
this  long,  drawn-out  conflict  from  de- 
veloping into  another  and  more  destruc- 
tive world  conflagration.  Our  primary 
gain  in  Korea  has  been  not  only  to  stop 
communism  in  its  tracks,  but  also  to 
stop  the  march  of  communism  else- 
where. Since  the  ill-fated  aggression  on 
Korea  the  masters  of  the  Kremlin  have 
made  no  other  attempts  at  open  Inva- 
sion of  peaceful  nations. 

In  Congress  I  have  supported  our  for- 
eign policy  and  our  efforts  to  check 
Communist  imperialism.  We  have  at- 
tained a  certain  degree  of  success 
through  such  efforts  as  the  Marshall 
plan  and  more  recently  through  military 
and  economic  aid  under  our  Mutual  Se- 
curity Program.  President  Truman's 
point  4  program  to  aid  underdeveloped 
areas  is  becoming  more  significant  and 
is  beginning  to  show  concrete  results. 
Many  nations  have  been  aided  economi- 
cally to  get  back  on  their  feet.  We  have 
strengthened  our  ties  with  others,  par- 
ticularly in  Latin  America  and  Europe. 
Today,  the  free  nations  of  the  world  are 
probably  more  united  against  the  com- 
mon enemy  than  ever  before. 

In  addition  to  the  steps  mentioned.  I 
have  supported  our  own  defense  efforts 
so  that  we  and  our  allies  abroad  should 
have  the  necessary  weapons  and  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  our  people  in  the  event 
of  further  Communist  aggression.  The 
security  of  this  Nation  is  uppermast  In 
our  thinking  and  planning,  and  for  this 
reason  I  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
appropriations  required  to  meet  our 
military  and  economic  programs. 

Specifically,  I  have  urged  that  finan- 
cial aid  be  withheld  from  those  nations 
who  participate  in  acts  of  aggression; 
that  a  Joint  Committee  on  International 
Economic  Development  be  established  to 
study  the  possibilities  of  development  of 
backward  areas;  that  we  undertake  steps 
to  strengthen  the  United  Nations  and  to 
seek  to  convert  it  into  a  world  federation 
which  would  be  able  to  preserve  peace. 
It  has  always  been  my  view  that  if  the 
U.  N.  had  been  a  stronger  and  more  in- 
fluential organization,  the  conflict  in  Ko- 
rea could  have  been  averted  and  the 
world  would  today  be  far  advanced  on 
the  road  toward  genuine  peace. 

Other  problems  and  issues  within  the 
sphere  of  foreign  affairs  which  I  sup- 
ported are:  Prohibiting  the  transfer  of 
strategic  materials  to  aggressor  nations, 
extension    of    reciprocal-trade    agree- 


ments, shipment  of  wheat  to  India  to 
alleviate  the  famine  in  that  country, 
contribution  to  the  International  Chil- 
dren's Emergency  fund,  advocating  the 
unification  of  Ireland,  aid  to  the  people 
of  Italy  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  de- 
mocracy in  their  country,  approving  the 
constitution  of  Puerto  Rico  granting  the 
people  of  that  country  self-government, 
investigating  the  Katyn  Forest  massacre 
of  Polish  officers  during  the  last  war. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  Italy  presented 
to  me  an  autographed  picture  of  himself 
as  a  tribute  to  my  efforts  to  help  rid  his 
land  of  communism. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  I  protested 
the  persecution  of  religious  minorities, 
the  violation  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of 
the  press  in  Russia  and  its  Communist 
satellites.  I  have  directed  attention  to 
the  Soviet  technique  of  attracting  mi- 
norities to  its  cause  by  pretending  to  aid 
them,  only  to  suppress  and  crush  them 
later.  On  Ap^-il  10  of  this  year.  I  placed 
in  the  Record  a  lengthy  document  pre- 
pared by  our  Department  of  State  show- 
ing how  the  Communist  Government  of 
Rumania  is  conducting  an  all-out  cam- 
paign to  destroy  freedom. 

My  interventions  and  efforts  to  aid  the 
State  of  Israel  are  a  matter  of  record. 
I  have  not  only  voted  for  economic  aid 
to  Israel  in  1951  and  1952.  but  I  have 
exerted  every  effort  within  my  power  to 
establish  cordial  relations  between  Israel 
and  the  United  States  and  to  obtain  this 
country's  intercession  to  reach  peace  be- 
tween Israel  and  the  Arab  States.  Ever 
since  the  establishment  of  Israel,  I  have 
utilized  the  occasion  of  its  indep)endence 
day  to  organize  a  "salute  to  Israel"  on 
the  floor  of  Congress  in  which  many 
Members  participated  with  appropriate 
addresses  and  greetings. 

CIVIL    RIGHTS 

The  question  of  safeguarding  om:  civil 
Uberties  and  reaffirming  our  civil  rights 
has  become  one  of  the  foremost  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
hysteria  of  the  present  day,  I  have  al- 
ways worked  diligently  in  Congress  for 
the  principles  of  civil  rights  as  they  affect 
the  entire  population,  and  the  minority 
groups  in  particular,  such  as  Negroes, 
Jews,  Catholics,  and  so  forth.  I  have 
opposed  discrimination  in  employment 
and  in  housing;  I  fought  against  segre- 
gation in  the  armed  services  and  for  free- 
dom in  education. 

While  I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of 
eliminating  subversive  and  disloyal  in- 
dividuals from  public  service,  I  am  vig- 
orously opposed  to  tactics  which  smack 
of  thought  control,  character  assassina- 
tion, guilt  by  association  and  other  such 
totalitarian  methods  which  we  have 
come  to  recognize  as  "McCarthy ism' 
These  are  not  in  the  tradition  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  and.  if  continued,  will  do 
irreparable  harm  to  this  country,  to  its 
democratic  institutions,  and  to  the  civil 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  American 
people. 

When  Congress  was  considering  a  res- 
olution to  investigate  philanthropic  and 
educational  foundations.  I  fought  and 
voted  against  this  resolution  because  I 
saw  in  it  an  attempt  to  censor  and  con- 
trol the  pohcies  and  objectives  ol  these 
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Institutions.  Among  those  to  be  Investi- 
gated are  listed  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion. Guggenheim  Foundation,  Carnegie 
Endowment,  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund,  all 
of  which  have  contributed  greatly  toward 
the  education  and  improvement  of  the 
standard  of  living  of  minorities. 

I  have  urged  home  rule  for  the  disen- 
franchised people  of  Washington,  state- 
hood for  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  withholding 
of  aid  to  National  Guard  organizations 
practicing  discrimination,  and  elimina- 
tion of  restrictions  in  housing  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  I  have 
never  hesitated  to  speak  up  for  religious 
freedom,  tolerance,  brotherhood,  and 
true  understanding  among  the  people  of 
this  great  Nation. 

PHICK    CONTROL 

To  give  my  constituents  a  complete 
picture  of  the  struggle  I  waged  in  the 
past  2  years  to  continue  economic  con- 
trols and  check  inflation  would  require  a 
report  several  times  the  size  of  this  item. 
As  a  member  of  the  House  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee — which  is  the  com- 
mittee that  deals  with  legislation  on  eco- 
nomic controls — I  was  in  the  forefront 
■  of  the  struggle  for  price  control,  rent 
control,  housing,  wage  stabilization,  and 
credit  control. 

At  all  times  during  these  lengthy  con- 
flicts both  in  committee  and  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  I  was  continually  guided 
by  the  problems  and  difficulties  facing 
the  average  American  family  in  meeting 
its  budget  for  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and 
other  necessities  of  life.  That  was  up- 
permost in  my  mind,  for  it  was  clear 
that  unless  we  adopt  legislation  to  ef- 
fectively halt  soaring  prices  and  the 
spiral  of  Inflation,  our  entire  economy 
would  be  ruined.  Hardest  hit  of  all,  are 
those  of  middle  and  low  income,  the 
workers,  the  professionals,  and  those  of 
fixed  incomes,  including  those  living  on 
pensions. 

Throughout  1951  and  1952,  when  the 
Defense  Production  Act  was  up  for  re- 
newal and  powerful  forces  sought  to 
cripple  controls  or  to  eliminate  them  en- 
tirely, I  spoke  up  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumer.  Whenever  possible,  I  sought 
to  show  the  conspiracy  against  the  con- 
suming public  on  the  part  of  profiteering 
and  greedy  elements.  On  June  12.  1951, 
I  said: 

There  is  little  doubt  In  my  mind  that 
there  Is  a  conspiracy  afoot  between  the  big 
packers,  some  of  the  feeders,  and  some  of 
the  cattlemen,  to  scare  the  consuming  pub- 
lic Into  demanding  a  cessation  of  price  con- 
trol. As  part  of  that  conspiracy  they  will 
try  to  create  beef  shortages  where  actually 
there  arc  none  and  there  la  no  reason  for 
any.  We  have  more  livestock  today  than 
the  country  has  ever  before  produced. 

In  the  ensuing  weeks,  when  it  became 
evident  that  the  Republicans  in  Congress 
were  not  concerned  with  price  control  or 
Inflation  but  were  actually  impeding  ev- 
ery effort  to  establish  effective  controls 
.  In  order  to  aid  certain  selfish  Interests, 
I  stated  on  the  House  floor  June  30, 1951: 

The  Republican  program  this  year  as  to 
how  to  control  Inflation  starts  with  the 
promise  of  pay-as-you-go  taxation;  the  ac- 
tion. Republican  votes  to  defeat  every  item 
in  the  tax  bill  so  you  do  not  get  enough 
taxes  with  which  to  pay  for  the  expenses 
of  Government.  Next  Is  the  Republican 
promise    to    stop    Inflation    by    control    of 


credits  •  •  •:  the  action.  Republican 
votes  beat  down  the  ansendments  to  the  De- 
fense ProductlCHi  Act  which  seek  to  do  that. 
Then  they  say  control  Inflation  by  increased 
production  because  that  will  bring  prices 
down.  But  prices  continue  to  run  away.  So 
the  Republican  action  on  every  vote  •  •  • 
Is  to  kill  price  control. 

When  the  R»"jublicans  continued  to 
emasculate  controls  through  various 
crippling  amendments.  I  again  warned 
them  that  the  consumer  will  not  forget 
their  action.    On  July  5,  1951. 1  said : 

If  we  are  to  have  an  effective  control  bill 
that  Is  going  to  do  any  good  and  help  save 
the  economy  of  ovir  country  and  beat  down 
the  forces  of  inflation,  which  all  agree  are 
just  as  vicious  and  Just  as  bad  &a  commu- 
nism at  its  worst,  we  will  have  to  have  a 
control  bill  that  will  do  equal  Justice  to  all 
with  exemptions  to  none.  We  will  have  to 
put  the  national  Interest  above  the  selfish 
Interest.  But  the  consumer  is  a  small  guy; 
he  has  no  lobby  here  to  come  In  and  plead 
for  him.  We  can  kick  him  around.  He 
speaks  only  on  election  day  and  you  hope 
by  election  day  of  1952  he  will  have  forgot- 
ten how  you  mistreated  him  in  1951. 

On  occasion,  when  certain  elements 
could  not  meet  the  arguments  in  defense 
of  the  consumers  in  the  big  cities,  they 
resorted  to  name  calling  and  threats.  In 
defense  of  the  good  name  of  the  people 
of  New  York.  I  refuted  such  tactics  as 
follows— July  17.  1951: 

To  those  who  continually  make  Invidloxis 
reference  to  New  York  black  marketeers,  let 
me  say  that  If  their  constituents  were  as  law 
abiding,  as  cooperative,  and  as  good  citizens 
as  the  average  New  Yorker,  we  would  have 
very  little  difdculty. 

Finally,  when  it  became  evident  that 
the  1951  control  bill  would  be  weak  and 
practically  ineffective.  I  frankly  told  the 
Members  of  Congress  on  July  19 : 

I  am  taking  this  time  to  call  the  attentlrn. 
not  only  of  the  Members  of  Congress  but  of 
the  American  public  to  this  situation,  so  that 
they  can  wake  up  and  know  that  unless  this 
Congress  wakes  up  we  will  have  a  Defense 
Production  Act  without  any  defense  and 
without  any  production.  We  will  have  a 
control  bill  with  no  controls. 

Some  last  minute  changes  were  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  which  made  it  workable 
to  some  extent  last  year.  When  renewal 
of  the  act  came  up  for  consideration 
early  this  summer,  a  strenuous  effort  was 
made  on  the  part  of  opponents  of  eco- 
nomic controls  to  kill  the  entire  act  or 
at  least  to  eliminate  price  control,  rent 
control,  credit  control,  and  other  vital 
phases.  Again  and  again  I  pleaded  with 
the  opposition  not  to  terminate  controls 
but  to  extend  them  for  another  full 
year.    On  June  19.  1952.  I  stated: 

The  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
showed  good  Judgment  when  they  voted  to 
extend  the  controls  until  June  30.  1953.  We 
must  play  It  safe  as  far  as  our  economic 
stability  is  concerned.  If  the  controls  are 
extended  for  12  months,  and  If  the  emer- 
gency should  end  In  a  shorter  time,  they  can 
always  t>e  terminated  by  administrative  or 
congressional  action.  On  the  other  hand.  If 
the  emergency  should  still  be  with  us  a  year 
from  now.  Congress  would  have  adequate 
opportunity  to  consider  further  extension 
legislation. 

I  was  highly  dissatisfied  with  the  final 
bill  as  adopted  by  Congress.  I  consid- 
ered It  an  unenforceable  bill  with  Inef- 
fective provisions.    I  stated  then: 


I  voted  for  the  extension  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  most  reluctantly.  I  do  not 
think  that  it  was  a  good  bill,  but  I  think  U 
Is  better  than  having  no  controls  at  alL 
The  rent-control  provisions,  for  example,  are. 
In  my  Judgment,  very  weak.  I  also  think 
that  some  of  the  price-control  features,  par- 
ticularly the  one  relating  to  processed  frulU 
and  vegetables,  are  bad.  The  amendmenU 
affecting  the  wage-stabilization  program  are 
likewise  far  from  perfect. 

At  every  step  of  the  way  I  sought  to 
Improve  the  act  by  Introducing  amend- 
ments and  bills  to  aid  the  consumers  in 
the  struggle  against  soaring  prices. 
Among  the  more  important  proposals 
were  bills  to  create  a  select  committee 
to  study  consumer  interests;  to  protect 
the  Nation's  economy  against  Inflation- 
ary pressures;  to  provide  for  fuel  allo- 
cations and  priorities  during  emergen- 
cies: to  appoint  business  advisory  com- 
mittees; to  repeal  the  Capehart  amend- 
ment, and  so  forth. 

XrNT    CONTSOL    AlfD    HOTJSDfO 

As  already  indicated,  I  fought  con- 
sistently for  effective  rent  control,  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  our 
standard  of  living  for  millions  of  Amer- 
icans. The  danger  of  any  relaxation  of 
rent  control  is  especially  great  in  the 
large  metropolitan  areas  where  a  difficult 
situation  would  follow.  It  has  always 
been  my  view,  ever  since  I  became  a 
Member  of  Congress,  that  the  fight 
against  exorbitant  rents  must  be  con- 
tinued, with  ample  protection,  however, 
to  the  landlords  to  assure  them  a  fair 
return.  I  fought  against  every  attempt 
to  lift  rent  control  in  various  areas,  par- 
ticularly In  critical  defense-housing 
areas.  In  the  latter  case  I  argued  as 
follows  on  June  26  of  this  year: 

In  these  critical  areas  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment — not  the  local  government — Is  respon- 
sible for  the  acute  housing  situation  and  the 
pressure  on  rents.  The  Federal  Government 
has  established  the  military  Installations  and 
has  directed  the  men  to  be  stationed  at  these 
installations.  The  construction  and  expan- 
sion of  defense  production  plants  are  the 
direct  effect  of  defense  orders  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  placed.  For  theae 
reasons,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility which  It  cannot  evade — to  pro- 
vide protection  to  servicemen  and  defense 
workers  against  exorbitant  rents. 

Similarly.  I  have  urged  the  adoption 
of  legislation  calling  for  slum  clearance 
and  the  construction  of  federally  as- 
sisted low-cost  and  middle-income  hous- 
ing, as  well  as  cooperative  hou.sing  proj- 
ects to  alleviate  the  urgent  need  for  ade- 
quate housing.  In  support  of  such  legis- 
lation I  stated  on  August  14,  1951: 

Under  this  bill,  we  wUl  have  no  more 
slums.  •  •  •  In  every  community  that 
needs  housing  that  doea  not  have  the 
finances  to  build  community  facilities,  thu 
bill  will  give  private  free  enterprise  the  op- 
portunity to  create  private  housing.  The 
bUl  will  also  provide  the  community  facil- 
ities without  which  the  bousing  is  unin- 
habitable. •  •  •  You  thereby  help  theae 
communities  to  buUd  up  in  the  American 
way,  under  the  American  standard  of  living, 
and  we  wUl  have  no  more  slums,  and  we  will 
have  no  unsanitary  conditions. 

The  most  difficult  struggle  encoun- 
tered by  the  forces  fighting  for  adequate 
housing  was  the  move  Instigated  by  the 
real-estate  lobby  which  attempted  to  cut 
the  number  of  public-housing  units  to  bo 
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constructed  per  year  from  50.000  to  a 
mere  5,000  units.  During  the  debate  on 
this  question,  I  spoke  up  frequently  In 
support  of  50.000  units  and  also  read  to 
the  Members  of  Congress  a  telegram  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  the  mayor  of  New  York 
describing  how  the  proposed  cut  would 
seriously  hurt  the  housing  situation  in 
New  York.    On  March  19,  1952, 1  said: 

May  I  remind  you  that  originally  the  law 
provided  for  the  starting  of  not  more  than 
135.000  unlU  of  public  housing  each  year. 
Then  we  cut  that  to  75.000  units  per 
year.  •  •  •  Last  year  we  cut  It  to  50,000 
units  per  year.  Now  this  distinguished  com- 
mittee recommends  that  you  cut  it  to  25.000 
units  per  year. 

Actually,  however.  It  proved  to  be  ^.ven 
worse,  since  an  amendment  was  intro- 
duced (  n  the  floor  of  the  Congress  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  units  to  5,000.  When 
that  amendment  came  up  for  discussion 
and  the  vote  the  next  day  I  said : 

What  you  are  going  to  do  If  you  adopt  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  |Mr.  FishekI  to  cut  this  to  5.000  units 

•  •  •  Is  to  make  worthless  millions  of 
dollars  of  Investments  of  cities  and  States 
throughout  the  country.  I  tell  you  that  you 
are  making  a  very  serious  mistake  if  you  do 
not  go  along  with  this  project,  at  least  to 
the  limited  extent  of  50.000  units  per  year. 

•  •  •  If  you  want  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  your  constltuenu.  if  you  want  to  do  the 
right  thing  by  those  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  If  you  want  to  eliminate  de- 
linquency and  crime  among  the  low-Income 
group*,  give  them  a  decent  place  In  which 
to  live,  give  them  a  place  where  they  can 
bring  up  their  children  In  some  sort  of 
decent  fashion,  so  that  they  may  realize 
the  ambition  of  every  American  to  attain 
the  standard  of  living  that  we  recognize  as 
the  very  minimum. 

LABOB    AND    SOCIAL    SECURITT 

My  opposition  to  antilabor  laws  and 
my  efforts  for  improved  labor  legislation 
have  been  duly  acknowledged  by  the 
A  F  of  L..  the  CIO,  and  other  sections 
of  organized  labor.  I  look  forward  to 
determined  action  in  the  Eighty-third 
Congress  for  better  labor  laws  and  I 
shall  give  my  utmost  support  to  achieve 
this  goal. 

In  the  field  of  labor  relations,  I  op- 
posed the  Lucas  amendment  which 
sought  to  abolish  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  or  reduce  its  effectiveness  by  Uk- 
ing  away  from  the  Board  its  emergency 
labor-disputes  powers  assigned  to  it  by 
the  President.  The  amendment  which 
aimed  to  strip  the  Board  of  its  power  in 
1951  was  rejected  by  Congress,  but  a  new 
and  more  successful  attempt  to  destroy 
the  WSB  was  made  this  year. 

What  brought  it  on  was  the  prolonged 
steel-industry  dispute  which  sharply  di- 
vided opinions  on  such  matters  as  the 
legalitv  of  the  wage-dispute  functions  of 
the  WFB.  tho  invoking  of  an  injunction 
against  the  union,  proposals  to  submit 
labor  unions  to  the  provisions  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  other  matters.  In 
arguing  against  changing  the  equal  tri- 
partite structure  of  the  WSB,  I  stated 
on  the  House  floor  on  June  20: 

If  you  adopt  the  Lucas  amendment  as  it  is 
given  to  you  now,  when  you  put  more  public 
members  on  the  Board  than  labor  and  man- 
agement together,  you  wUl  stUl  have  the 
public  members  conUoUing  and  giving  a  de- 
cUlon  just  as  they  did  In  the  steel  dispute 
case.  •  •  •  The  Wage  Stabilization 
Board  made  the  recommendaUon  that  the 


union-shop  clause  should  be  part  of  the 
contract.  Who  started  this  cry  of  "kill  the 
umpire"?  The  steel  mUl  owners  and  man- 
agers who  lost  the  decision. 

Several  days  later,  on  June  25,  when 
Congress  was  considering  a  request  to  the 
President  to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  law 
in  the  steel  dispute,  I  said: 

The  Congress  is  not  enacting  fair  and 
eflecUve  legislation.  It  Is  not  enacting  any 
legislation  If  It  adopts  this  amendment  to 
the  Defense  Production  Act  by  which  you  will 
send  the  President  a  letter  teUlng  him  to  use 
a  law  which  you  and  I  know  Is  not  going  to 
produce  steel  and  Is  not  going  to  get  the  men 
back  to  work.     •     •     • 

For  reasons  of  fairness,  practicality,  and 
effectiveness,  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  does  not 
provide  the  answer  to  the  present  steel  dis- 
pute. What  Is  needed  is  authority  for  the 
Government  to  operate  the  steel  mills  untU  a 
settlement  is  reached. 

In  the  end.  Congress  retained  the  tri- 
partite structure  of  the  WSB.  but  it  took 
away  the  Board's  jurisdiction  over  the 
union-shop  i-ssue  and  instituted  other  un- 
justiflable  changes.  This  may  result  in 
much  difficulty  in  settling  labor  disputes 
in  the  future. 

Just  as  I  worked  for  and  voted  in  1950 
to  broaden  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
Include  10,000,000  additional  people,  so 
this  year  I  wholeheartedly  supported  the 
bill  to  increase  social-security  benefits. 
The  increase  goes  into  effect  as  of  Oc- 
tober 1,  1952,  and  every  beneficiary  will 
receive  at  least  $5  or  more  additional  in 
his  monthly  check.  I  shall  continue  to 
work  toward  the  goal  whereby  the  en- 
tire adult  population  will  be  entitled  to 
such  benefits  upon  reaching  the  statu- 
tory age.  .    ,-  ,j  T 

Among  other  measures  in  this  fle\d  I 
sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  equal  pay  for 
equal  work  for  women,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  to  $80  per 
month  (this  Congress  increased  that 
sum  to  $75  >  ;  I  supported  an  increase  in 
the  pension  to  retired  railway  employees 
and  an  increase  in  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits. 

NATIONAL    XCONOMT    AND    TAXES 

Ehiring  the  fiscal  year  1951-52  Con- 
gress appropriated  about  $50,000,000,000 
for  defense,  while  in  the  current  year 
some  sixty  bilhons  have  been  designated 
for  that  purpose.  These  are  unquestion- 
ably tremendous  sums.  They  constitute 
about  three-fourths  of  our  national 
budget.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  other 
recourse,  since  the  security  of  our  Na- 
tion comes  before  everything  else.  In 
order  not  to  invite  national  disaster,  our 
defenses  must  be  stiengthened  and  made 
readv  for  any  eventuality. 

This  huge  budget  is  met  through  tax- 
ation which  serves  a  double  purpose: 
taxes  help  to  pay  the  expenditures  of 
our  defense  program  and  operations  of 
the  Government,  and  they  also  serve  to 
keep  inflation  in  check.  There  is  not 
a  Member  of  Congress  who  would  not 
like  to  see  the  day  come  soon  when  taxes 
can  be  appreciably  reduced  and  all  con- 
trols abolished— and  I  am  among 
them — but  I  would  not  like  to  see  it 
done  at  the  price  of  ruin  to  our  national 
economy  resulting  from  run-away  infla- 
tion. ,    ^ 

At  the  present  time,  we  can  only  hope 
for    equalization    ol    the    tax    burden 


whereby  that  burden  should  be  taken 
off  the  shoulders  of  the  low-income 
groups  and  placed  upon  the  middle  and 
higher  income  groups  and  big  business. 
In  the  past.  I  advocated  repeal  of  excise 
taxes  because  they  affect  primarily  the 
small  wage  earner;  I  supported  an  ex- 
cess-profits tax  directed  chiefiy  against 
profiteering  on  the  part  of  the  greedy. 

More  recently.  I  have  urged  tax  ex- 
emptions for  members  of  the  Armed 
Foi-ces  who  are  serving  outside  the 
United  States,  deductions  for  expenses 
In  connection  with  education  of  chil- 
dren, increasing  the  exemption  to 
$3,500  for  heads  of  famiUes  and  $2,500 
for  single  persons,  granting  exemptions 
to  persons  living  on  retirement  pensions 
and  annuities,  and  other  proposals. 

In  connection  with  strengthening  the 
national  economy,  I  took  an  active  in- 
terest in  aiding  small  business  in  order 
to  keep  it  alive  and  operating  during 
this  period  of  our  dislocated  economy. 
In  Pebruarj'  1951.  I  was  appointed  as 
a  member  of  a  Select  Committee  to 
Conduct  a  Study  and  Investigation  of 
the  Problems  of  Small  Business.  This 
congressional  committee  conducted 
hearings  throughout  the  country  and 
made  a  number  of  important  recom- 
mendations to  aid  small  business  by  ex- 
tending to  it  a  share  of  the  defense  work 
and  through  the  establishment  of  the 
Small  Defense  Plants  Administration  to 
cope  with  this  problem. 

IMMIGRATION 

It  has  always  been  my  view  that  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  this  country's 
growth  and  development  was  its  liberal 
policy  on  immigration  which  enabled 
the  homeless  and  the  persecuted  to  come 
to  these  blessed  shores  and  help  to  build 
our  country.  In  Congress.  I  have  alway.s 
favored  the  continuation  of  such  a 
policy.  Consequently,  I  worked  ardently 
for  passage  of  the  Displaced  Persons  Act 
in  1948  under  which  more  than  300,000 
DPS  entered  the  United  States.  When 
that  act  was  about  to  expire  in  1951,  I 
urged  that  all  DP's  who  had  filed  for 
admission  to  this  country  before  the  ex- 
piration date  of  June  30.  1951.  should 
be  granted  the  opportunity  to  come  here 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  law 
will  have  expired.  This  was  subse- 
quently accomplished  by  enactment  of 
a  6-month  extension. 

It  was  not  so  simple,  however,  in  the 
case  of  the  McCarran  Immigration  Act 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  this  year. 
I  did  my  utmost  to  fight  this  discrim- 
inatory measure,  but  the  anti-immigra- 
tion forces  were  too  strong.  When  the 
bill  was  under  discussion  in  the  House, 
I  stated  on  April  23: 

I  do  not  know  whether  my  father  and 
mother  came  here  because  somebody  gave 
them  the  exalted  right  or  the  exalted  privi- 
lege to  come  here,  but  I  do  know  that  most 
of  us  would  not  be  here  today  if  their  fore- 
bears had  not  had  the  absolute  right  to  come 
here  before  the  time  that  some  Congress 
wrote  into  this  Nation's  law  the  provision 
making  It  only  an  exalted  privilege.  •  •  • 
If  you  look  at  the  bUl  and  try  to  determine 
where  the  merit  or  lack  of  merit  lies,  you 
win  And  there  is  discrimination  written  ull 
through  the  bill. 

That  bill  was.  as  is  well  known,  ap- 
proved by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
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both  Houses  of  Congress  aiKl  then  the 
President's  veto  of  the  measure  was  over- 
ridden to  make  it  the  law  of  the  land. 
I  hope  that  a  strong  effort  will  be  made 
in  the  Eighty-third  Congress  to  elim- 
inate the  discrtzninatory  and  racist  sec- 
tions of  this  law. 

VXmUIfS'    ATTAIKS 

In  casting  my  votes  on  veterans*  leg- 
islation. I  have  always  tried  to  preserve 
the  best  Interests  of  the  men  who  an- 
swered the  call  of  their  country.  They 
and  their  families  are  entitled  to  certain 
rights  and  privileges  which  must  be  re- 
spected and  preserved. 

The  most  important  legislative  meas- 
ure containing  benefits  to  veterans  to 
come  out  cf  Congress  this  year  was  the 
GI  bill  for  veterans  of  the  Korean  con- 
ffict  who  were  granted  medical,  educa- 
tional, housing,  training,  and  other  bene- 
fits similar  to  those  extended  to  World 
War  n  veterans.  I  supported  this  meas- 
ure, as  well  as  other  bills  calling  for 
pension  and  compensation  benefits  for 
disabled  veterans  and  their  dependents 
and  pay  Increase  to  servieemen  to  meet 
the  cost  of  living. 

At  the  same  time,  I  sponsored  various 
bills  of  interest  to  veterans,  such  as  to 
provide  free  postage  for  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  to  amend  the  Housing 
Act  of  1950  to  permit  veterans  to  use 
guaranteed  hotrsing  loans  to  $7,500;  to 
provide  that  pension,  compensation,  and 
retirement  pay  be  paid  during  active 
service,  such  amount  being  deducted 
from  active-service  pay. 

I  joined  with  the  entire  Brtxklyn  eon- 
gressioaal  delegation  to  prevent  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  removing  its 
regional  office  from  Brooitlyn-  When  the 
same  threat  came  up  a  secosid  time  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1951,  I  introduced 
a  tall  to  prohibit  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Administrator  from  transfer- 
ring any  ofBces  or  making  extensive  re- 
ductions in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
U<m  5tafr  until  60  days  after  giving  no- 
tice to  Congress. 

In  recognition  cf  my  services  on  be- 
half of  veterans  I  was  given  two  awards 
by  veterans'  organizations  which  I  shall 
always  cherish.  The  RaymcHid  Lupin 
Memorial  Post  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Brooklyn  elected  me  an  honorary 
patron  in  1961.  The  Brooklyn  Chapter 
of  Disabled  American  Veterans  pre- 
sented me  with  a  certificate  of  merit 
for  outstanding  accomplishments  In  pro- 
moting legislation  for  disabled  veterans. 

UraCEI-LAIfZOTTS    MATTBKS 

The  defense  of  the  rights  of  minori- 
ties in  various  countries  where  they  are 
persecuted  as  such  has  always  been  of 
deep  concern  to  me.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  the  plight  of  the  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  in  ihe  Communist 
satellite  countries  where  Jewish  religious 
and  cultural  life  to  being  exterminated 
and  Jews  are  not  pyermitted  to  emi<?rate 
to  Israel.  Similarly,  I  have  vigorously 
protested  the  resurgence  of  nazism  in 
Germany  and  our  failure  to  denazify  the 
Germans.  I  liave  been  as  alert  In  pro- 
testing the  plight  of  persecuted  Catho- 
lics in  various  countries. 

On  January  30,  1951,  I  described  to 
the    Members    of    Congress    the    anti- 


Jewish  policy  of  persecution  adopted  by 
Communist  Hungary.    I  said: 

Antl-Semltiam  1&  rampant  In  Hungary.  th« 
Jews  and  other  religious  minorttles  are  re- 
gBTded  with  suspicion  because  they  look  to 
America  and  the  West  as  their  last  hope  tot 
•ventiMl  freedom. 

I  have  similarly  urged  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  to  appoint  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  Investigate  our 
failtire  to  stamp  out  nazlsm  in  Germany 
and  to  eliminate  anti-Semitism  there, 
I  told  the  committee:  ^o.  a 

Large  sections  of  our  pofnilatlon  today  are 
distrustful  of  Germany.  They  fear  we  may 
be  building  up  a  new  Frankenstein  that  may 
some  day  coTne  back  to  pisigne  us. 

Not  only  has  the  violation  of  human 
rights  abroad  concerned  me.  but  I  am 

equally  interested  in  the  efforts  to  com- 
bat prejudice  and  anti-Semiiism  in  this 
country.  I  have  urged  interfaith  under- 
standing and  true  brotherhood  as  a 
means  of  combaiting  such  misconduct. 
Rabtoie  rousers  in  this  country  have  for 
some  time  been  spreading  the  he  that 
one  of  our  founding  fathers  of  this  Re- 
poblic.  Benjamin  Pranklin.  disliked  the 
Jews  and  criticized  them.  The  stoiy 
was  a  forgery  and  an  insult  to  the  mem- 
ory of  this  venerated  American.  To 
establish  its  falsity,  I  inserted  in  the 
CojiGRXSsioiUL  Rzcoao  a  document 
showing  how  Franklin  headed  a  drive 
to  clear  the  debt  cf  a  Jewish  synagogue 
in  Philadelphia  in  1788. 

As  a  result  of  my  efforts,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  establisiiment  of  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  at  West  Point  and  the 
Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  Jewish 
chaplains  have  been  assigned  to  each 
Academy  on  a  full-time  basis  to  minis- 
ter to  the  boys  of  their  faith,  wbo  are  m 
attendance  there  as  cadets  and  mid- 
shipmen. 

One  of  the  projects,  of  which  I  am 
most  proud,  was  my  part  in  obtaining 
the  consent  of  our  great  President. 
Harry  S.  Truman  to  lend  his  name  to 
the  establishment  of  a  village  in  Israel, 
known  as  Kfar  Truman. 

The  village  was  dedicated  to  hizn  at 
a  dinner  tendered  by  the  Jewish  National 
Fund  to  the  President  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  on  May  26.  1952.  attended  by  out- 
starKling  personahties  from  every  ^-alk 
of  life  and  every  part  of  the  country. 
The  spealcers  on  that  historic  occasion 
included  the  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Ambassador  of  Israel.  E>r. 
Harris  J.  Levine.  president  of  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  and  your  humble  servant. 
President  Truman's  response  was  beau- 
tiful and  inspiring. 

Other  issues  which  were  of  interest 
to  significant  segments  of  our  popula- 
tion were  considered  by  the  Hghty-sec- 
ond  Congress.  Where  the  idea  was  of  a 
constructive  and  beneficial  nature.  I 
worked  assiduotisty  for  its  enactment; 
where  it  was,  in  my  opinion,  detrimental 
to  the  interests  of  the  Naticm,  I  opposed 
it  vigorouslj.'. 

TiBtie  and  again  I  tirged  upon  Congress 
to  increase  the  pay  of  Federal  and  pcBtal 
employees.  They  are  loyal  and  efficient 
workers.  I  opposed  cutting  their  annual 
leave  and  sick-leave  benefits.  I  also  pro- 
tested on  several  occasions  as  false  econ- 
omy the  curtailment  of  the  postal  serv- 


ice and  I  introduced  a  bill  to  reestablish 
the  service  to  its  previous  status. 

In  the  realm  of  Government  reorgani- 
zation. I  supported  the  various  reorgan- 
ization plans  to  make  the  execuuve  de- 
partments more  efficient,  including  such 
plans  as  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Internal  Revenue,  revision  of  our 
mihtary  reserves,  reorganization  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and 
others. 

I  opposed  the  tidelands  oil  bill  which 
aimed  to  give  away  to  a  few  States  the 
offshore  oil  deposits  estimated  to  be 
valued  at  about  $40,000,000,000.  This  is 
the  property  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
and  all  the  people  should  benefit  from  it. 

In  the  ft^d  of  health  and  welfare.  I 
favored  aid  for  local  and  State  develop- 
ment of  pwbhc-health  units,  the  exten- 
sion of  grants  to  States  for  public  a.sMst- 
ance.  and  fkxxl  relief  for  people  in  the 
stricken  areas. 

Other  bills  which  I  Introduced  were  to 
provided  a  uniform  national  .system  of 
automobile  registration:  to  amend  the 
Tariff  Act  by  stabilizing  Import  duties 
to  encourage  international  trade  rela- 
tions; for  negoLiation  of  a  treaty  for  the 
defense  of  the  Mediterranean  area :  to 
establish  a  memorial  honoring  the  con- 
tribution to  American  military  and  naval 
history  by  all  religious  faiths,  and  many 
others. 

I  introduced  a  number  of  private  bills 
to  aid  individuals  where  the  ciixum- 
stances  merited  such  aid.  In  other  in- 
stances I  did  all  possible  to  help  those 
of  my  constituents  who  called  upon  me 
for  assistance  of  one  sort  or  another. 
I  never  failed  to  try  to  help  them,  even 
though  my  efforts  have  not  always  been 
successful. 

coNCi-nsioir 

My  record  in  Congress  is  an  open  book. 
which  I  modestly,  yet  proudly,  pre.^ent 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  They  have 
been  kind  to  me  in  permitting  me  to 
serve  them  In  the  highest  legislative 
Chamber  of  the  Nation.  I  have  tried 
to  show  here  how  I  have  fulfilled  their 
trust  in  me,  realizing  at  all  times  that 
•'public  office  is  a  public  trust." 

The  exigencies  of  our  time  are  so  great 
that  we  must  not  lessen  oot  efforts  to 
defend  human  Mberty  and  preserve  otnr 
free  institutions.  The  free  nations  of 
the  world  must  stand  united  in  their 
common  effort  to  uphold  the  highest 
ideals  of  mankind  and  to  maintain  our 
way  of  life.  Our  people  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  decisions.  With  the 
help  of  Almighty  God,  we  shall  decide 
wisely  and  go  forward  to  a  better  day 
of  peace  and  tranquillity  for  all  man- 
kind. 
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West  Va-ginians  Review  the  Eiglitj- 
tecond  Confress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

or   WEST    ViatfNIA 

m  THE  BOU8B  OP  HEPRBSBWTATIVBS 

Satwday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.     8TAQOERS.     Mr.     Speaker,     it 
has  been  a  privilege  to  represent  the 


citizens  of  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  West  Virginia  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  during  the  Eighty- 
first  and  the  Eighty-second  Congresses. 
I  am  most  appreciative  of  this  honor 
conferred  upon  me.  The  session  Just 
ended  has  been  of  great  importance  not 
only  to  our  country  but  to  the  world. 

1  consider  it  appropriate  to  make  a 
report  to  the  voters  of  the  second  dis- 
trict of  a  few  of  the  more  outstanding 
actions  of  this  Congress.  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  list  in  detail  at 
this  time  all  of  the  progressive  legis- 
lation enacted.  Generally  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
have  inspired  fresh  hope  and  new  con- 
fidence in  the  hearts  of  the  American 
people.  ,        ^   ^. 

Security  for  the  Individual  and  the 
family  are  Unked  in.separably  with  na- 
tional security.  To  Uft  the  dark  clouds 
of  uncertainty  hanging  over  our  future 
we  must  have  a  Nation  economically 
strong  at  home  and  militarily  abroad. 
Our  greatest  aspirations  are  security 
and  peace  and  the  legislative  faces  the 
grave  responsibility  of  providing  these. 
We  are  slow  in  realizing  true  progress, 
but  I  know  that  West  Virginians  are 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  living  con- 
ditions have  been  improved  for  all  sec- 
Uons  of  the  population  of  our  SUte. 
The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  shared 
greatly  in  the  Nations  tremendous  ad- 
vances of  the  past  20  years. 

We  know  that  life  is  fuller  and  richer 
and  folks  are  living  better  now  than  ever 
in  history.  This  is  due  to  the  improve- 
ment in  wages,  hours  and  working  coii- 
ditlons.  and  the  steady  growth  of  busi- 
ness under  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
We  cannot  afford  to  stand  still,  nor  do 
we  dare  to  go  back:.     We  must  go  iov- 

^ard.  ^„_ 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  com- 
mitted itself  to  build  and  train  a  mighty 
force  for  defense  and  to  resist  Kremlin 
pressure  wherever  possible.    In  the  past 

2  years  we  have  taken  action  to  greatly 
Strengthen  America  and  to  aid  other  free 
naUons  that  stand  with  us  against  en- 
slaving aggression  by  the  Soviet.  Our 
deliberations  involved  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations that  would  affect  not  only 
the  life  and  future  of  our  own  country  but 
would  concern  the  destinies  of  mllUons  of 
peace-loving  people  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  These  people  look  to  us  for  lead- 
ershlp  and  help.  We  must  not  fail  in  our 
fight  for  permanent  peace. 

Our  most  important  task  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  strong  domestic  economy 
and  adequate  defense.  We  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other.  We  made  revi- 
sions to  strengthen  our  present  programs 
and  initiated  the  ground  work  for 
further    development    of    new    defense 

methods.  ,    ,  ^  ^  ^ 

America,  always  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy m  the  dark  hours  when  the  freedom 
of  the  world  Is  challenged,  again  is  run- 
ning in  high  gear.  Our  vast  productive 
capacity  is  ever  turning  out  new  and 
marvelous  tools  for  our  own  defense  and 
that  of  our  allies.  .».,•.      # 

Our  citizens  are  enjoying  the  fruits  oi 
the  greatest  prosperity  in  American  his- 
tory Our  employment  has  never  been 
higher  production  never  greater.  De- 
spite the  cost  of  the  tremendous  rearm- 


ing program  and  the  need  for  more  rev- 
enue to  finance  it,  the  American  worker 
and   the   American   farmer   have   more 
Income  left,  after  paying  taxes,  than  ever 
before  in  history.    Despite  inflation  the 
real  income  of  all  classes  has  risen  to 
new  peaks  and  has  lifted  our  standard  of 
living  to  the  highest  in  the  entire  world. 
These  achievements  have  been  brought 
about  by  legislative  actions,  such  as  our 
mutual-security    program.    This     pro- 
gram is  based  on  the  sound  philosophy 
that  aid  to  European  allies  is  an  invest- 
ment in  our  own  security.    By  helping 
those  who  have  basic  strength  and  whom 
we  desperately  need,  we  fortify  ourselves. 
This   program  has  built  new  hope   of 
peace  and  security  for  millions  of  people. 
The  vital  need  of  national  defense  re- 
ceived top  priority  in  the  past  Congress. 
At  stake  was  the  security  of  not  only 
America  but  for  the  free  world.    We  rec- 
ognized that  we  must  build  up  our  mili- 
tary manpower  and  gear  our  economic 
system    for    defense    production    and 
strengthen  the  safeguards  for  internal 
security  against  subversion  and  salx)tage. 
We  provided  for  arms,  equipment,  train- 
ing, and  the  general  operations  of  the  de- 
fense establishments.     We  provided  for 
the  construction  of  military  bases;  new 
ships  and  aircraft;  atomic  submarines; 
the  development  of  atomic  and  guided 
missiles,  and  the  expansion  of  our  Air 
Force.    These  are  just  a  few  of  the  im- 
portant   steps    taken    in    forging    new 
strength  for  our  security. 

Yet,  despite  the  heavy  costs  Involved 
In  extending  our  military  process  we  have 
maintained  a  sound  economy  in  domestic 
affairs. 

The  veterans  and  servicemen  were  not 
forgotten.  Recognizing  the  higher  cost 
of  living  and  the  basic  obligation  of  a 
grateful  nation  to  those  who  bear  arms 
in  their  country's  defense,  the  Congress 
increased  the  benefits  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  Korean  veteran 
has  been  brought  under  the  same  educa- 
tional and  training  program  as  his  World 
War  n  brother,  and  he  has  been  given 
the  same  hospital,  medical,  housing,  and 
rehabilitation  benefits. 

Nor  were  the  aged,  the  needy,  the 
blind,  the  disabled  forgotten.  The  hu- 
manitarian program  initiated  20  years 
ago,  was  revised  and  increases  granted 
to  those  citizens  benefiting  under  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Legis- 
lation was  enacted  granting  additional 
assistance,  ranging  from  monthly  in- 
creases in  Federal  grants  for  the  aged, 
blind,  and  dependent  children  to  in- 
creases in  railroad  workers'  retirement 
and  Government  employers'  retirement 
payments. 

The  high  level  of  emplojmient  at  the 
highest  wages  in  history  has  so  swelled 
the  social  security  insurance  fund  that 
the    Congress    was    able    to    increase 
monthly   payments  to   retired   workers 
without  a  nickel's  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 
The  Nation's  railroad  employees  re- 
ceived  major   improvements   for   their 
social  and  economic  welfare.    Two  im- 
portant programs  of  interest  to  the  rail- 
road employee  are  the  railroad  retire- 
ment system  and  the  railroad  unem- 
ployment insurance  system.     Both   of 
these  programs  were  liberally  improved 


by  the  Democratic  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress. 

The  agricultural  conservation  program 
was  extended  for  2  years,  which  permits 
the  development  of  plans  to  improve  the 
Nation's  soil  resources  through  assist- 
ance to  individual  farmers.  Appropria- 
tions were  made  for  the  Production  and 
Marketing  Administration,  which  in- 
cludes the  1952-crop-year  soil-building 
program;  for  agricultural  extension 
work;  for  school  lunch  program;  for 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota 
program  and  for  agricultural  research, 
and  so  forth. 

The  Forest  Service  was  granted  fimds 
for  research:  fighting  forest  fires;  de- 
velopment of  roads  and  trails,  and  for 
soil  conservation  service,  which  includes 
flood  control. 

The  Defense  Production  Act  was  ex- 
tended ;  better  housing  provided ;  a  pro- 
gram designed  for  greater  advances  in 
health  and  provisions  made  for  the 
growth  of  educational  programs. 

Another  law  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  workers  in  the  coal  fields  of  our 
State,  was  the  mine  safety  law,  which 
provides  for  safer  working  conditions  in 
the  coal  mines. 

We  did  not  overlook  the  voting  fran- 
chise for  the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  Provisions  have  been  made  for 
the  absentee  voting  of  these  citizens  re- 
gardless of  State  laws. 

There  are  many  other  important  leg- 
islative measures  which  I  supported,  too 
numerous  and  varied  to  summarize. 

Never  should  we  forget  that  no  na- 
tion can  be  strong  if  it  is  lacking  in 
Christian  principles,  or  if  its  leadership 
fails  to  be  bound  by  the  teachings  of  the 
Master  of  Galilee.    We  must  remember 
the  early  colonists  who  wove  into  the 
laws  and  customs  of  our  early  govern- 
ments the  moral  and  religious  beliefs 
that    dominated    their    personal    lives. 
Thus,  the  principles  of  Christianity  have 
entered  into  and   become  part  of  th3 
foundation  of  our  Republic.     Christian- 
ity has  been  identified  with  our  toils  and 
trials  as  a  nation;  it  has  inspired  us  to 
victories:  it  has  cheered  and  sustained 
us  in  the  hour  of  darkness  and  gloom, 
and   stands   today   as   an   assurance   of 
blessings  in  the  future  if  we  maintain 
our  allegiance  to  its  principles  and  hold 
true  to  its  teachings. 


Mike     Mansfield     Reportf     on     Project 
Developments  in  We$tem  Montana 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

OF  MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday  July  5.  1952 
Mr.  MANSFIEIX).  Mr.  Speaker,  in  ac- 
cordance with  my  usual  custom.  I  am 
happy  to  include  with  my  remarks  a 
summary  of  appropriations  approved  by 
the  Congress  for  specific  reclamation. 
Bonneville  Power  Administration,  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Forest 
Service.  Indian  office,  and  Army  engi- 
neers   projects    in    western    Montana. 
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This  sxajamary  does  not  Include  proj- 
ects In  eastern  Montana,  such  as  Miles 
City  Veterans'  Hospital,  the  Great  Palls 
Air  Base,  Tiber  and  Missouri -Sourls 
project.  Btill  Hook  flood-control  project, 
Havre-Shelby  transmission  lines,  and 
others  that  I  have  worked  and  fought 
for  in  behalf  of  Montana. 

With  the  exception  of  $40,000  expend- 
ed for  flood  control  in  Missoula,  $1,500,- 
000  expended  for  the  Indian  wing  to  the 
tuberculosis  hospital  at  Galen.  $700,000 
expended  for  the  smoke -jumpers'  project 
at  Missoula,  and  the  $100,000  expended 
for  the  Poison  drainage  project,  practi- 
cally all  the  projects  in  western  Mon- 
tana are  reimbursable  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  will  repay  far  more  to  the 
Government  than  their  original  cost. 

These  projects,  with  the  coming  Into 
western  Montana  of  new  industries  in 
the  Butte-Anaconda  and  Hungry  Horse 
areas,  mark  the  beginning  of  the  devel- 
opment of  our  State,  a  diversification  of 
cur  economy,  and  greater  security  for 
our  people. 

Reclamation  projects 
1.  Hungry  Horsa  project: 

1946-52 $93.  271.  985 

1953 12,  620.  000 

Total IDS.  891.  985 

3.  Canyon  Ferry  project: 

1946-52 25.  795,  776 

1953 6,  254.  000 

Total ~~327d4».  775 

8.  Canyon  Perry-Great  Falls 
transmission  line  and 
substation:   1951 865,000 

4.  Helena  Valley  project: 

1948-53 245.000 

1963 10.000 

Total 255^000 

6.  Jefferson  River   project: 

1948-52 $640,  443 

1953-- 139.000 

Total 779,443 

6.  Three   Porks  project: 

1946-52 770.  600 

1953 975,  000 

Total 1,  745.  600 

T.  Bltterroot  project: 

1946-61 179,  238 

1953 4.000 

Total 188,  23« 

I—  -t 
8.  Missoula  Valley  project: 

1945-47  (completed) 289.355 

BonneviUi  poicer  jtrolects 


0Mb 


Hungry  Horse  Kerr  No.  1  Uao*' 
missioa  line;    1060-51  oom- 

pleted. 

Eanirry  Hone-Hot  Springs 
traii.smission  line: 

1950-62 

1953 

Hot  Sprinps-AnaconcU  trans- 
mission line  (.\naconda  sub- 
statioo  and  Silver  Bow): 

l«5l)-52 

1963 

Hot  Sprlngs-Spokaoe  Xo.  1 
trsnifaginn  line  (with  in- 
tefeaODecltoo  with  Cabinet 
Oorse  Dam  o(  Wasliington 
Power  Co.): 

1060-02. 

lfl(B_ 

Eallspen  sabstatkm  addfttoo: 

1960-51 -32  completed 

Hot  .Sprtnes  svr  itcbing  station: 

1960-62. _ 

ISH .. 


$1 87,400 


Contract 
autbority 


I 


3,498,450 
238.000 


^»78.000 
7fi3,000 


7.08il50 
006,000 

73,250 

75a  2S0 

saooo 


$1,487,850 

3,17a  000 

%379^45« 

S7.800 
1S,8B0 

Bonneville  power  projects — Continued 

C«k 

Contract 

anthorfty 

Huncry  riorsr  terminal:  1963  . 

$29.noo 

37.000 

Miscellaneous  laeflitiM. 

Total 

IS.  565.590 

$7,248,060 

BnnnevUle  office  (or  westen 
Montana  (estimate); 
1960-92                  

137,000 

soaooo 

">SH                                      ,     ,  ,  ,. 

■     ' 

Total 

387,000 

Army  ejiffineers  projects 

1.  Orchard     Homes     flood-control 

project:    1949 

2.  Llbby  £>am: 

1950-^2    (allocated) 

1953    (allocated) 

Total _~ 


Forest  Service  project 

1.  Smoke-Jumper      project.      Mis- 
soula: 1953 


$40,000 


135.000 
160.  OOO 

"285.000" 


$700,000 


Indian  Office  projects 

1.  Indian    Tuberculosis    Hospital. 

Galen:  194&-60-__ $1,600,000 

2.  Poison  drainage  project:  1950.-       100.000 

Rural  Etectri/ication  projects 

1.  Ravalli  County  El«ctiic  Cooperative, 
Inc..  Corvallls.  Mont,  (it  Includes  Ravalli  and 
Missoula  Counties) : 


CosUmwrs 
sarvwl 

Fann5 
served 

Amoonts 
of  loans 

1943 

440 
•08 

417 

7W 

taatKO 

1952  (ctunnlative). 

W5,W0 

2.  Vigilante  Electric  CooperatlTO,  Inc.. 
Twin  Bridges  and  Dillon.  Mont,  (it  Includes 
Deer  Lodge.  Gallatin,  Jefterson.  Madison, 
Silver  Bow,  Beaverhead,  and  Broadwater 
Counties ) : 


Customers 
served 

Farms 
served 

Amoonts 
of  loans 

1943 

All 

1,752 

313 
993 

$495,000 

iy52  (Ramulative) 

2,243,000 

3.  Missoula  Electric  CooperatlTe,  Inc.,  Mis- 
soula. Mont.  (It  Includes  Ravallll.  Granite, 
Powell,  Missoula,  ITlneral,  and  Lake  Coun- 
ties) : 


CoBtoraers 
served 

Farmn 
served 

Amounts 

Ol  lOSD* 

i»a 

890 

$47 

363 
44ii 

$357  000 

1962  (rtimjjtoUve) 

1.145.(MU 

4.  Flathead     Electric     Cooperative,     Inc., 

KaUspell.  Mont,     (it  Includes  Flathead  and 
Lake  Counties) : 

CostomcT! 
served 

Farms 
served 

Amounts 
of  loans 

1943 

1.764 

400 

018 

S2S3.  700 

10&2(cumalative) — 

1.  tt7:<.U00 

5.  Elmo  Electric  Cooperative.  Inc.,  Poison, 
Mont.  (It  Includes  Lake  and  Sander-.  Coun- 
ties) : 

Co-itomers 
served 

Farms 
served 

Amounts 
of  Wans 

1949  (energlied  Not. 
11.  iwyi.    .. 

189' 

$110,000 

1962  (cumuJattre)... 

190 

sa  000 

6.  Lincoln  Electric  CoOfMjMM.  Inc  ,  Por- 
tlne.  Mont,  (tt  includes  Lai^nsd  Flathead 
Ootintlea) .   Consrtnjctlon  not  complete! : 


ICnstoroe™ 
served 


rved 


Ammjnts  ^ 
orioww     ' 


I 

IflOO.. 



Ml 

«( 
•«l 

MIS.  000 

lass.. 



-XL  000 

In  addition,  funds  allocated  to  th«  Nortk* 
Idaho  Blectric  Cooperative  were  u^>«d  to  en*, 
erglze    lines    and    serve    farms    la    Sanders 
County,   and   funds    allocated   to    the    Park. 
County  Electric  Cooperatlye  were  used  for 
similar  purposes  tn  Gallatin  County. 


Hon.  Stylet  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire, 
Calls  for  tbc  Democratic  Confress  To 
Face  the  Fact$  on  tkc  P«biic  Debt 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or   MCW    RAMPSHOtX 

IN  THE  8EN.^TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Uofiday.  July  7,  19S2 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rxcoid  a  $tateineat 
by  me  In  reference  to  the  public  debt. 

There  being  no  objectirm,  the  state- 
ment wa.s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

Mr,  President,  the  final  rurtaln  Is  about 
to  come  down  on  the  last  act  of  a  tragic 
drama.  There  need  t)e  no  plans  for  curtain 
calls  for  there  will  be  none.  In  my  oplnioo, 
the  audience  has  been  somewhat  less  than 
appreciative  of  the  script  produced  by  ths 
playwright  and  of  the  directors  skli:  in 
handling  the  cast. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  approaching  de- 
mise cf  the  Eighty-second  ConifresB  and  of 
the  Democratic  Party  as  the  administrator  of 
our  Nation's  polidee.  TTie  end  of  the  Uaglc 
20- year  Incumbency  of  the  Damocratlc  Part; 
will  come  to  pass  in  Noveoaber. 

When  the  Democratic-led  Eighty-second 
Confess  finished.  It  had  written  another 
chapter,  enacted  another  scene  tn  the  history 
of  spending.  It  had  thrown  away  tlie  rules 
for  this  type  of  thing  and  produced  a  mon- 
strosity of  its  own  making  which,  as  things 
now  stand,  it  will  pass  on  to  Its  succesBors 
aiKl  require  the  new  Congraas  to  accept  tb« 
req»ODfiibUlty  for  its  creation. 

No;  I  hardly  thlnlt  the  audience  compris- 
ing the  Nation's  taxpayers  now,  or  hs  time 
goes  by.  will  appreciate  or  approve  of  tlie 
tragedy  which  has  been  enacted  on  Caplt<il 
Hill  for  the  last  30  years,  nor  of  what  Con- 
gpsss  has  done  this  year  as  a  capping  climax 
to  the  entire  episode  of  flscsd  folderol. 

Should  anyone  think  I  lay  the  entire  blame 
for  this  disregard  for  the  welfare  of  cur  fiscal 
life  on  Congress.  I  rush  to  dispel  that  notion 
now.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
Democratic  administrations  under  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  Truman  have  de- 
manded, ordered,  yes.  even  dictated  so-called 
must  legislation  which  has  run  thu  Nation 
further  and  further  Into  debt. 

Those  of  us  who  have  returned  to  serve 
more  than  one  term  in  this  Senate  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  "crlse*"  which  have 
been  generated  from  time  to  time  to  force 
these  administration-sponsored  bills  through 
the  Congresses.  We  well  know  who  fathered 
the  methods  and  means  which  produced  ths 
disastrous  spending  records,  the  loose  fiscal 
policies,  the  matter-of-fact  disregard  for  ihe 


y 
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tax-paying  ability  of  the  average  citizens  of 
ths  United  Sutes  which  have  characterized 
the  executives'  operation  of  this  Nation's  af- 
fairs since  1932. 

The  20- year  regime  of  the  Democratic 
Party  has  seen  the  acceptance  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing not  as  an  emergency  budgetary  op- 
eratlon  but  as  a  matter  of  standard  practice. 
The  Democrats  have  paid  lip  service  to  the 
"pay  as  yuu  go"  idea  but  have  mortgaged  the 
lives  of  generations  to  come.  The  entire 
"Operation  8p>end  and  Spend  aiKl  Tax  and 
Tax"  has  provided  a  dizzy  climb  In  the  pub- 
lic debt  from  022.600.000,000  tn  1033  to  •262.- 
800.000,000  on  July  1  of  this  year.  That. 
Mr.  President.  Is  quite  a  record  to  leave  be- 
hind, that  Is  quite  a  burden  to  place  on  the 
new  administration  and  the  new  Congress. 
In  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  is  such  a 
burden  and  such  a  disastrous  record  that  I 
propose  we  reflect  upon  it. 

ThU  record  csinnot  be  explained  away  by 
Ignorance.  This  fiscal  achievement  did  not 
happen  because  the  Democrats  didn't  know 
the  facu  of  financial  life.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  within  a  month  after  the  inauguration 
of  the  Democratic  President  In  1B33,  one  of 
the  predeceasors  of  the  dlsiinguUhed  ma- 
jority leader,  the  late  Senator  Joseph  Rob- 
inson, served  smple  notice  that  the  high- 
handed methods  used  by  the  New  Dealers 
could  lead  only  to  disaster.  Although  he 
may  not  have  been  Ulking  to  his  colleagues 
as  a  warning,  bis  words  could  well  have 
awvad  as  their  guide  In  the  succeeding  20 
years. 

For.  on  March  23.  1933.  the  Concsessional 
RECoao  reported  Senator  Robinson's  words  as 
follows:  "Yet  governments  can  no  more  live 
l>eyond  their  means  than  Individuals,  with- 
out incurring  the  same  risk  of  bankruptcy. 
National  credit  supported  even  by  the  limit- 
less resources  as  those  we  possess  can  be 
EUetched  to  the  breaking  point." 

There  It  is.  Mr.  Pretldent.  And  there  It 
was.  aUnost  20  years  ago.  A  warning  and  a 
sound  warning.  Yet.  19  years  later  the  very 
things  against  which  the  Arkansas  Senator 
warned  are  at  hand. 

His  own  Democratic  Party  members.  Ig- 
noring his  advice,  have  given  the  Nation  a 
$263,000,000,000  debt  and  another  $10,000.- 
000,000  to  $12,000,000,000  Is  expected  to  be 
added  to  that  figure  during  the  next  12 
months,  which  vrtll  bring  the  public  debt  to 
approximately  $275.000.000,(X)0  at  the  end  of 
fiscal  1953. 

Now  with  $73,000,000,000  of  unexpended 
balances  facing  this  Nation  at  the  end  of  fis- 
cal 1953 — and  rememt>er  thU  sum  will  remain 
to  be  financed  from  current  revenues  by  the 
next  administration — the  next  budget  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  must 
demand  that  the  legal  public  debt  limit  be 
raised.  The  reason  for  this  U  the  actions 
of  the  Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gresses in  having  to  appropriate  bllliona  be- 
yond expected  revenue. 

Can  it  be  any  wonder  that  another  Demo- 
crat, the  highly  regarded  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  whose  financial  knowledge  is  well 
recognized  here,  declared  at  the  start  of  this 
very  session:  "I  wUl  not  sponsor  another  tax 
bill  as  long  as  conditions  remain  as  they 
are.  I  am  more  convinced  than  ever  that  we 
have  imposed  all  of  the  additional  Individual 
and  corporate  taxes  our  economy  should 
bear." 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  since  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  maintained 
that  attitude,  there  is  no  need  to  ask  or  to 
Identify  the  source  of  the  money  which  will 
meet  the  difference  between  our  income  and 
our  expenditures,  is  there?  We  know  the 
method  to  be  used  will  be  deficit  financing 
and  we  know  that  an  increase  in  the  public 
debt  Is  merely  a  step  away. 

Nevertheless,  we  have  not  limited  our 
spending.  We  have  made  a  few  cuts  In  the 
appropriations  bills  but  they  have  not  been 


enough.  We  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  have 
tried  desperately  to  effect  some  real  economy, 
to  refuse  money  where  we  thought  It  was 
not  needed,  to  pare  down  expenses  to  a  rea- 
sonable level.  In  some  of  these  efforts  we 
have  succeeded.  But  In  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  we  have  gone  down  to  defeat  at  the 
hands  of  the  predominant  party. 

And  what  will  be  the  result?  Anyone— or 
nearly  anyone  who  can  add  and  think — 
should  be  able  to  foretell  the  result. 

When  we  have  completed  our  work  here, 
our  appropriations  will  be  approximately 
•73.000.000,000  as  against  •81,400.000,000  in 
budget  requests  presented  for  annual  appro- 
priations. If  permanent  and  Indefinite  ap- 
propriations are  added  to  this,  appropriations 
of  »80.000.000,000  win  have  t>een  voted 
against  budget  requests  of  $88,000,000,000 
plus.  Not  all  of  these  funds  will  be  spent 
during  the  new  fiscal  yeau-.  to  be  sure.  But 
the  carry-over  funds  from  previous  years 
will  take  the  place  of  any  sums  not  used  and 
exceed  them.  The  funds  we  have  author- 
ized in  the  past  years  to  be  obligated — and 
are  now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  obligated — will 
return  to  haunt  us  during  fiscal  1954  and 
fi&cal  19S5. 

And  so  this  Nation  will  be  faced  with  the 
spending  monster — the  handiwork  of  the 
Eighty-first  and  Eighty-second  Congresses — 
the  spending  monster  which  will  be  break- 
ing the  back  of  our  fiscal  structure  and 
breaking  the  very  law  which  we  ourselves 
enacted.  For  Just  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises. 
the  Nation's  debt  will  have  climbed  beyond 
the  $275,000,000,000  mark  before  fiscal  year 
1954  Is  ended,  despite  any  new  administra- 
tion. 

That  means  the  law  is  to  be  violated,  of 
course.  That  means  those  who  have  im- 
posed a  limit  on  the  debt  are  the  very  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  violating  that  legal 
limit.  Would  that  not  be  a  direct  violation 
of  the  statutes?  If  we  overlook  that  for  the 
moment,  the  potential  disaster  this  reckless 
spending  can  Inflict  upon  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy, they  still  must  face  the  moral  conse- 
quences. They  still  must  accept  the  burden 
of  rel  using  to  stand  up  to  a  test  imposed 
upon  themselves.  This  Congress  and  the 
Congresses  of  the  last  20  years — save  for  the 
single  exception  of  the  Republican-led 
Eightieth  Congress — are  to  blame  lor  that 
violation. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress must  be  absolved  from  blame  in  this 
particular  matter,  and  I  t>elieve  the  facts 
support  that  contention.  Wrongly  called  the 
•'do  nothing"  Congress  by  the  publicists  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  the  EigtUieth  Con- 
gress was  the  only  Congress  in  the  last  20 
years  which  not  only  held  down  the  national 
debt  but  which  actually  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing that  llabUlty.  And  meanwhile  It  reduced 
taxes  and  balanced  the  budget  without  halt- 
ing the  necessary  governmental  services  or 
hampering  the  adequate  national  defense 
structure  which  we  so  strongly  advocated 
lor  this  Nation. 

Yes;  I  am  convinced  that  no  finger  can  be 
pointed  at  the  Eightieth  Congress  for  the 
debt  load  which  now  faces  our  taxpayers. 
But  I  do  point  a  finger  of  blame  at  all  of  the 
other  Congresses  since  the  Inauguration  of 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  I  am  charging 
those  Congresses,  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration, and  their  practice  of  deficit  spend- 
ing with  the  direct  responsibility  for  the 
present  disastrous  state  of  our  national 
finances.  I  say  those  Democratic  Congresses 
and  Democratic  policies  and  Democratic 
leaders  must  be  held  wholly  to  blame  when 
our  national  debt  exceeds  the  present  legal 
bounds. 

We  have  only  to  review  the  messages  which 
have  accompanied  each  of  the  budgets  we 
have  received  since  1932  to  understand  where 
the  seed  for  this  swollen  debt  figure  was  first 


sown.  We  can  point  to  the  wishes  and  In- 
tent of  the  two  Presidents  who  have  held 
office  during  this  time  to  discover  where  the 
push  for  more  and  more  spending  originated. 
We  can  list  the  demands  they  have  made. 
We  can  show  that  an  abiding  determination 
to  spend  the  taxpayers'  moneys  has  not  al- 
ways been  motivated  by  a  desire  to  accom- 
plish the  greatest  good  for  the  great«st  num- 
ber of  people.  And  we  will  come  to  the  In- 
escapable conclusion  that  the  two  adminis- 
trations must  accept  a  primary  responsibility 
for  plunging  this  Nation  over  its  head 
Into  debt. 

Now.  there  may  be  reasons  for  the  financial 
machinations  of  the  Democrats.  While  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  feels  the  Dem- 
ocrats had  ample  warning  of  the  eventual 
outcome  of  their  actions,  as  witness  tlie 
words  of  Senator  Robinson,  he  is  prepared  to 
concede  some  of  them  may  not  have  seemed 
at  times  to  be  aware  of  whrt  was  happening. 
Indeed,  how  could  they  have  understood 
the  danger  to  our  national  debt  when  they 
apparently  did  not  know  the  facts  of  appro- 
priating and  expending  procedures?  You 
may  recall.  Mr.  President,  shortly  alter  this 
budget  was  presented  to  Congress  that  some 
Members  ol  the  Senate  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
a  delicit  this  year  because  ol  what  they 
termed  "Idle  cash"  In  the  United  States 
Treasury. 

Imagine,  atr.  President,  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers vho  voted  on  the  appropriation  bills 
this  year  were  of  the  opinion  that  a  sum  of 
•53.000.000.000  in  actual  cash  would  be  In 
the  Treasury  at  the  close  of  business  yester- 
day. What  is  the  Treasury?  Something  akin 
to  a  cold  storage  locker  plant  where  drawers 
of  frozen  assets  are  maintained  until  the 
account  is  ready  to  be  charged  against  them? 
Ol  course.  If  such  a  condition  did  exist — 
and  I  assure  you.  Mr.  President,  that  no  such 
condition  is  possible — there  would  be,  there 
could  be.  no  possibility  of  a  deficit. 

One  of  these  Senators  was  quoted  in  the 
press  as  saying:  "To  me  it  looks  ridiculoiis 
to  talk  of  a  deficit  or  increased  taxes  when 
the  money  is  simply  going  to  lie  idle." 

No;  I  think  we  all  know  better.  I  think 
we  all  know  that  what  we  are  doing  here 
Is  appropriating  money.  We  must  under- 
stand that  the  officials  of  the  various  de- 
partments, military  as  well  as  nonmlUtary, 
will  do  the  spending.  Anyone  who  wants 
to  look  at  a  dally  statement  from  the  United 
States  Treasury  will  understand  that  a  big 
day  at  that  office  will  see  about  one-tentb 
of  that  $53,000,000,000  on  the  books  and  that 
•5,500.000,000  balance  definitely  is  not  Idle. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  fiscal  1953. 
the  estimated  net  receipts  for  the  entire  year 
were  only  $62,100,000,000  while  the  total  esti- 
mated expenditures  were  $36,100,000,000. 
The  difference  between  the  two.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  $4,000,000,000  and  this  represents  a 
deficit  which  is  actual,  not  imaginary,  which 
Is  real,  not  just  words. 

As  I  have  talked  here,  I  have  been  won- 
dering if.  perhaps,  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  subscribed  to  the  frozen-assets  idea  of 
the  Treasury  really  did  understand  the  finan- 
cial side  of  things,  after  all.  I  have  been 
wondering  if.  perhaps,  all  that  talk  of  idle 
cash  were  mere  gobbledygook.  The  chance 
of  a  balanced  budget  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, of  course.  As  the  House  proceeded  to 
view  the  appropriation  requests,  the  pros- 
pect of  favorable  consideration  for  many 
of  the  administration  desires  grew  exceed- 
ingly dim.  Therefore,  a  little  political 
smoggery  about  the  fiscal  folly  was  In  order 
•  •  •  or  seemed  to  be  Jtistlfied  by  the 
trend  of  events.  Do  you  think  that  may  be 
a  true  interpretation  to  place  on  this  fan- 
tastic fiscal  fumbllngs.  Mr.  President?  I 
wonder. 

If  that  were  the  case,  It  failed  and  failed 
miserably.  It  didn't  obscure  the  facts.  We 
were  then  heading  into  a  deficit.     We  have 
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ended  the  fiscal  year  and  we've  got  that  defl- 
dt.  And  now — we're  headed  for  an  even 
bigger  and  redder  flgxxre — so  big  and  red 
that  the  legal  debt  limit  will  eventually 
be  exceeded. 

What  course  of  action  is  open,  then?  I 
firmly  believe  that  In  justice.  In  respect  ot 
American  principles,  in  due  regard  for  man's 
relations  with  man.  the  Democrats  should 
accept  the  responsibility  for  the  free  ard  easy 
spending,  the  freer  and  easier  flnaactng 
which  always  has  and  is  new  resruliing  in 
liigher  and  higher  national  debt. 

I  believe  the  Democratic  leaders  of  this 
Senate  are  now  faced  with  the  absolute 
necessity  of  bringing  In  a  resolution  in  the 
next  Congress  legalizing  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt  so  that  the  pacsing  of  the 
$275,000,000,000  limit — which  must  even- 
tually taJce  place  as  the  result  of  actions  in 
this  Congress — will  at  least  be  done  in  a 
legal  manner. 

Now  I  am  not  advocating  further  deficit 
financing,  by  any  manner  or  means.  My 
record  shows  that  since  1937  I  have  battled 
against  that  system;  my  record  shows  that 
I  have  consistently  advocated  sound  financ- 
ing, that  I  have  been  an  advocate  of  the 
pay-as-you-go  principle.  No,  I  am  not  tuT?- 
Ing  a  continuation  of  the  loose  financial 
operations  which  have  characterized  the  last 
20  years.  I  am  merely  predicting  that  obli- 
gations in  the  past  2  years,  which  wlU  have 
to  be  financed  from  the  current  revenues  of 
1964  and  1955  fiscal  years,  spell  further  defi- 
cits in  those  future  years  which  result  from 
a  Democratic  administration.  I  am  not, 
I  assure  you.  inferring  that  the  new  admin- 
istration and  the  new  Congress  will,  for 
a  moment,  want  to  pursue  this  same  pattern 
of  operations. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  am  sure  that  when 
the  new  Republican  President  and  the  new 
Congress  come  into  power  they  will  do  their 
very  best  to  mend  and  amend  what  has  been 
done  for  the  last  20  years  under  the  guise 
of  one  emergency  or  another. 

I  am  confident  that  the  new  administra- 
tion will  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
Eightieth  Congress  and  will  follow  sound 
fiscal  policies  and  operations  which  will  head 
toward  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt  and 
toward  a  reduction  la  taxes. 

But,  of  course,  we  here  in  Congress  ap- 
propriate funds;  we  do  not  have  control 
Of  expenditures  unless  we  adopt  something 
akin  to  the  Coudert  amendment.  Thus,  the 
new  administration  will  not  be  able  to  start 
off  with  a  clean  slate  at  all.  It  will  be  en- 
cvunbered  by  something  more  than  $72,000,- 
000,000  future  spending  which  it  will  Inherit 
from  the  Democratic-dominated  Con- 
gresses. 

The  new  administration — which  I  am  sure 
we  must  concede  will  be  Republican,  Mr. 
President — will  have  its  hands  full  with 
this  mess.  It  will  try  hard.  It  will  labor 
long.  And  much  of  Its  effort,  I  pray,  will 
be  successful.  But  success  cannot  crown 
any  attempt  to  prevent  the  public  debt 
from  climbing  above  the  currently  author- 
ized limit — for  that  very  thing  will  have 
taken  place,  for  all  practical  purposes,  by  the 
time  the  new  Congress  convenes  and  the 
new  Republican  President  will  have  taken 
his  oath  of  office. 

No,  Mr.  President,  this  new  Congress  and 
the  new  administration  should  not  In  jus- 
tice be  saddled  with  the  burden  of  raising  the 
debt  limit  almost  as  Its  first  official  act  of 
business,  but  It  will  be. 

Instead,  those  who  are  responsible  for  the 
conditions  which  make  a  higher  debt  limit 
inevitable  should  have  acted  before  this  to 
raise  the  limit  to  a  practicable  level  com- 
mensurate w^lth  the  spending  which  they 
themselves  have  approved.  Theirs  Is  the 
blame.    Let  them  accept  It. 


What  If  ImmisraBts  Were  Treated  Like 
laiiiaiis? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HUGH  BUTLER     . 

or    nXBRASKA  '  i 

IN  THE  SENATI  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5.  19S2 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Rccoiu)  a  statement 
prepared  by  me  regarding  the  present 
situation  of  the  Indian  citizens  of  this 
country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
R£coax>,  as  follows: 
What    It    IiucicaAfrrs    Wcrk    Trxateo    Likb 

IimiANS? 

The  present  situation  In  which  the  Indians 
of  this  country  are  Involved  Is  not  known  to  a 
majority  of  our  citizens,  otherwise  we  would 
have  had  an  overwhelming  demand  for  legis- 
lative action  to  correct  the  conditions  which 
prevaU.  It  is  my  firm  opinion  that  If  the 
truth  of  the  matter  were  cnce  comprehended 
by  the  public  adequate  and  Immediate  ac- 
tion would  be  taken  to  remedy  the  problem. 
Wh  we  need  more  than  anything  elee  Is  to 
understand.  After  understanding  we  can 
act  Intelligently. 

In  order  to  make  clear  the  present  de- 
plorable situation  of  the  Indian  let  us  picture 
other  national  or  racial  minority  groups 
treated  In  the  stune  way  as  the  Indian  has 
been  treated. 

Let  the  immigrant  groups  who  came  to  this 
country  serve  as  examples  of  what  could  hap- 
pen to  people  who  are  placed  in  positions  of 
wardship.  Suppose  the  Federal  Government 
had  set  up  a  bureau  for  each  natlonaHty  of 
immigrants  who  came  to  this  country.  There 
would  be  an  Kngllsh  Immigrant  bureau,  a 
Swedish  immigrant  bureau,  an  Italian  immi- 
grant bureau,  a  German  immigrant  bureau, 
and  so  on.  The  members  of  each  nationality 
would  be  provided  with  village  reservations 
where  they  could  use  land  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  everyone  else.  On  these  reserva- 
tions the  Immigrants  would  be  kept  and 
thus  more  and  more  isolated  from  the  rest 
of  the  country.  On  the  pret«nse  of  protect- 
ing the  immigrants  from  exploitation  any 
use  of  immigrant  land  by  outsiders  would  be 
severely  restricted.  No  immigrant  could  buy 
or  sell  lajid  except  with  the  permlaaion  of 
the  proper  immigrant  bureau.  Kach  Immi- 
grant reservation  would  be  organised  with 
an  elected  chief  and  council  who  would  take 
orders  from  the  proper  immigrant  bureau. 

Then  let  vis  suppose  that  all  the  capital 
of  the  immigrant  reservations  were  Im- 
pounded In  Immigrant  trust  funds  which 
are  deposited  in  the  Federal  Treasiiry  draw- 
ing Interest  from  the  Government  and  sub- 
ject to  Federal  use  and  control  by  the  im- 
migrant bureaus.  CoUective  ownership  uf 
reservation  land  by  the  luunlgract  tribe 
throxigh  the  administration  of  chief  and 
council  would  insure  against  the  possibility 
of  any  immigrant  Frenchman,  Swede,  or 
Englishman  from  ever  owning  his  own  land. 
The  greater  part  of  the  land  on  village  reser- 
vations Is  owned  by  the  village  collectively 
and  Is  called  village  land.  Some  parts  are 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government,  some 
have  been  trust-allotted,  and  some  are  in 
heirship  status — 1.  e..  imder  immigrant  bu- 
reau control — since  the  heirs  of  trust-allot- 
ted land  have  not  been  allowed  to  take  over 
the  land. 

The  inunigrant  bureaus  have  a  revolving 
loan  fund  and  other  loan  funds  wlilch  they 


use  Judiciously  as  they  see  fit  for  rewarding 
conforming  villages  and  punishing  recalci- 
trant Tillages. 

From  time  to  time  the  Immigrant  bureaus 
came  forward  with  vast  rehabilitation  proj- 
ects for  Immlerant  vlUa^M  <leBlgned.  they 
ostentattously  indicate,  to  bring  those  vil- 
lagers abreast  of  the  rest  of  American  life 
and  to  operate  toward  removing  the  need  for 
further  Government  aid.  Of  course,  these 
projects  never  quite  achieve  the  results  In- 
tended so  that  new  ones  are  always  being 
Initiated  to  take  their  place  and  to  continue 
tmmtgrant  bureau  control  Indefinitely. 

In  fact,  everything  is  being  done  that  Is 
humanly  possible  by  the  Immigrant  bureaus 
to  make  immigrant  nationalities  more  com- 
fortable and  happy  as  Imnalgrants  than  they 
have  ever  been  before.  TTie  one  thing  which 
must  be  avoided  at  all  casta  ta  any  diminu- 
tion of  imml>;rant  bureeu  epeelal  controls 
over  Immigrant  villagers  or  any  suggestion 
that  they  might  do  better  on  their  own  feet 
Uke  American  citlaens  generally.  Special 
schools  are  maintained  by  the  Immigrant 
bureaus  for  Immigrant  vlUage  children,  but 
the  courees  are  not  designed  to  make  Amer- 
ican rttleens  but  rather  to  keep  them  im- 
migrant villagers.  Sywcial  hoepHais  are 
maintained  by  the  bureaus  for  immigrant 
villagers  since  these  people  are  not  regarded 
as  ordinary  cltlxens.  The  tmmlgrant  bu- 
reaus look  after  the  Immigrant  villagers'  use 
of  natural  reaources.  use  of  gracing  range, 
timber  operations,  and  use  of  the  soil  for 
cultivation.  At  all  costs  no  effort  must  be 
spared  to  keep  the  immigrant  villagers  spart 
frrm  Americans  and  from  any  cbanes  at 
assimilation  as  cUlxena. 

Immigrant  villages  are  granted  charters 
of  incorporation  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment and  under  the  terms  of  these  agree- 
ments the  bureaus  set  the  villages  up  la 
communal  enterprises  and  pay  their  ex- 
penses by  means  of  special  loans.  In  this 
way  the  Individual  members  of  these  Tillages 
are  prevented  from  contamlnatir)n  by  the 
American  Ideas  of  free  individualistic  enter- 
prise. 

In  an  Indtreet  fashion  ttie  varloas  immi- 
grant bureaus  support  private  organizations 
ostensibly  organized  for  the  promotion  of 
Immigrant  welfare  but  In  reality  devoted  to 
the  Idea  of  profYKJtlng  continued  immigrant 
bureau  supervision  for  all  Immigrant  vil- 
lagers. These  organisations  play  up  the  Idea 
of  the  value  and  Importance  of  the  various 
bureaus  In  testifying  st  congressional  be«r- 
ings,  by  making  investigations  and  by  pub- 
licity. 

Inasmuch  as  the  several  Immigrant  na- 
tionalities are  special  wards  of  the  Go^•em- 
ment  no  alcoholic  liquors  may  be  sold  to 
them,  and  the  law  Is  very  explicit  on  this 
point;  but,  nevertheless,  there  Is  a  vast 
amount  of  bootlegging  and  Ullclt  sale  of 
alcohol  to  Immigrant  vlUcigers. 

The  immigrant  bureaus  have  encouraged 
the  immigrant  villagers  to  establish  village 
courts  to  try  infractions  of  village  law  oirt- 
side  of  the  State  system  of  courts.  These 
imnUgrant  village  courts  have  their  own  en- 
forcing officers  or  police  and  their  own  Jails. 
Immigrant  villagers  are  also  encouraged  to 
marry  according  to  old  village  and  national 
customs  regardless  of  the  prevailing  State 
laws.  In  this  way  constant  distinction  Is 
made  between  Immigrant  villagers  and  other 
American  citizens,  even  though  Congress  en- 
acted that  ail  Immigrant  villagers  were  cltl« 
zens  back  In  the  1930  s. 

No  Irish  or  Swedish  or  Italian  or  other 
immigrant  veteran  can  obtain  loans  under 
the  01  bill  of  rights  since  his  land  U  held 
In  common  and  he  has  no  private  property 
for  security.  All  village  enterprisas  an:iong 
Immigrant  vUlagers  are  organized  under  im- 
migrant TlUage  riUes  which  are  in  reality 
Department  rules,  and  there  Is  a  constant 
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dependence  on  the  Department  for  financial 
support. 

If  an  immigrant  wants  to  get  away  from 
Immigrant  bureaus'  Jurisdiction  and  become 
a  full  citizen  it  requires  a  special  act  of  Con- 
gress In  each  individual  case.  This  ties  up 
the  business  of  Congress  in  a  multitude  of 
private  bUls  when  more  Important  matters 
should  be  under  consideration. 

Treaty  rights  are  also  maintained  by  the 
various  bureaus  in  accordance  with  all  the 
past  treaties  with  each  of  the  respective  na- 
tions from  which  the  ImmlgranU  come. 
The  Irish  bureau,  the  Italian  bureau,  and 
the  Swedish  bureau,  etc.,  are  constantly  dis- 
covering old  obligations  Involved  in  treaty 
rights.  Then  again  under  the  Swedish 
Claims  Act,  the  Irish  Claims  Act,  and  the 
Italian  Claims  Act  and  other  similar  acts, 
members  of  these  various  national  groups 
can  sue  the  Federal  Government  under  the 
treaties  with  their  respective  nations  for 
restitution  in  terms  of  unfulflUment  of 
treaty  obligations.  During  the  years  the  leg- 
islation and  judicial  decisions  concerning 
the  individual,  immigrant  groups  have  grown 
so  large  that  no  one  can  hope  to  master  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  field.  Yet,  a  number 
of  lawyers  have  built  up  a  lucrative  income 
on  'he  basis  of  representing  these  claims. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  already 
does  so  much  for  these  various  immigrant 
groups  through  protection  from  taxation  by 
State  or  local  governments  and  by  special 
Eervlces  few  of  the  immlgranu  care  to  be- 
come citizens.  The  incentive  to  work  for 
one's  self  has  been  removed,  the  Government 
has  killed  aU  stimulus  for  private  enterprise 
and  participation  in  citizenship  rights  and 
duties. 

Ever  since  the  various  reorganization  acta 
for  Irish.  Swedes,  Italians,  etc.,  the  Immi- 
grant groups  have  been  encouraged  to  or- 
ganize their  own  village  governmenU  with 
Jurisdiction  over  their  own  members.  This 
has  made  the  proepecU  of  aaslmUation  as 
citizens  more  remote  than  ever. 

The  foregoing  description  Is  not  Imaginary. 
It  is  actually  the  case  in  the  matter  of  In- 
dians in  the  United  States  and  it  illustrates 
most  vividly  why  the  Indians  have  not  be- 
come citizens.  It  also  Uluslrates  why  Inrunl- 
grants  to  this  country  from  various  nationali- 
ties have  become  assimilated  and  risen  to 
full  citizenship  while  the  Indian  has  not 
only  remained  a  noncltlzen  to  all  effects  and 
purposes  but  la  also  at  the  bottom  of  so- 
ciety in  terms  of  average  Income,  adequacy 
of  diet,  clothing,  housing,  educational  at- 
talnmenu  and  the  abUlty  to  read  and  write 
and  speak  English.  If  the  immigrant  groups 
had  been  put  under  the  same  restrictions  as 
the  Indian  they  too  would  be  Just  as  sub- 
merged  today  as  the   Indian  groups  are. 

The  whole  of  the  present  administration 
of  the  Indian  Bureau  is  devoted  to  the  arti- 
ficial segregation  of  Indians  from  other  cltl- 
cens  of  this  country.  As  long  as  it  can  keep 
the  Indian  segregated  and  dUtinct  from  other 
citizens  It  can  maintain  control  over  the 
Indian  and  his  property.  This  Is  not  the 
way   to  make  citizens  of   the  Indians. 

And  yet  the  Indian  Bureau  is  so  definitely 
committed  to  this  policy  of  segregation  that 
the  only  way  to  change  the  policy  Is  to  abol- 
ish the  Indian  Bureau  entirely.  Let  the 
Indian  be  educated  entirely  in  public  schools, 
Just  as  the  immigrant  groups  actually  were, 
and  receive  hU  first  lessons  in  citizenship 
from  the  same  source  as  the  other  groups, 
namely,  the  public-school  teacher.  Let  the 
Indian  receive  the  same  services  of  hospital- 
ization medical  care,  farm  assistance,  and 
social  security  as  the  other  citizens  do  and 
in  the  same  places.  Why  maintain  useless 
and  long-forgotten  tribal  distinctions  when 
these  people  want,  above  everything  else  to 
become  real  citizens  and  not  tribesmen? 

It  is  our  duty  to  abolish  the  Indian  Bureau 
at  once,  to  repeal  the  insidious  Indian  Re- 


organization Act  and  distribute  the  tribal 
funds  to  the  Individual  Indians.  Until  these 
things  are  done  we  will  have  an  ever-increas- 
ing Indian  problem  both  in  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer and  in  postponement  of  full  and  right- 
ful Indian  citizenship. 

I  think  we  owe  to  the  Indians  of  the  United 
States  exactly  the  same  treatment  that  we 
owe  to  every  other  class  of  our  citizenry. 

1  do  not  know  of  any  other  people,  native  or 
immigrant,  except  the  Indians,  who  have 
been  placed  on  reservations  and  held  down, 
instead  of  being  permitted  to  advance  them- 
selves in  the  way  that  the  people  of  all  other 
classes  of  our  citizenry  are  permitted  to  do. 
I  dare  say  that  had  we  treated  the  Immi- 
grants from  the  other  nations  of  the  world, 
as  they  came  to  the  United  State",  in  the 
same  way  that  we  have  treated  the  Indians — 
namely,  putting  them  on  reservations  and 
keeping  them  under  the  control  of  the  Indian 
Bureau,  as  we  have  kept  the  Indians — the 
people  who  have  emigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world 
would  today  find  themselves  in  the  same  situ- 
ation in  which  too  many  of  the  Indians  on 
the  Indian  reservations  find  themselves  to- 
day, namely,  without  an  education. 

Many  Indians  have  graduated  from  our  best 
coUeges  and  universities.  Some,  of  course, 
have  not  advanced  as  others  have  advanced, 
or  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  all  ad- 
vance. Those  poor  Indians  are  not  going  to 
advance  and  make  the  progress  we  hope  for 
them  until  they  are  given  full  rights  of 
citizenship  and  treated  as  every  other  Amer- 
ican U  treated.  I  believe  that  even  though 
the  Indians  may  need  assistance,  it  should 
be  given  to  them  exactly  as  It  Is  given  to  any 
other  needy  American.  When  they  need  as- 
sistance, they  should  be  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  any  other  citizen  In  America.  We  In 
Nebraska  treat  them  that  way. 


Fire  and  Fog 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  heretofore  granted, 
I  am  inserting  in  the  Record  an  article 
by  Paul  Harvey  News.  American  Broad- 
casting Co.    It  is  a  thought-provoking 

article.  : 

Or  FniE  AND  Foe 

Notre  Dame's  Law  School  Dean  Clarence 
Manion  said  it:  "Government  Is  Uke  fire:  A 
dangerous  servant,  a  terrible  master."  And 
the  fire  U  fast  getting  out  of  hand,  but  we 
can't  see  it  for  the  fog.  An  editor  with  whom 
I  generally  agree,  suddenly  says  the  Presi- 
dency is  too  big  a  Job  for  one  man,  so  he 
suggests  we  add  some  supercabinet  to  ad- 
minister top-level  affairs.  Government  Is  too 
big,  so  he  recommends  making  It  bigger. 
Playing  with  ftre.  Loyal  Americans,  con- 
fxised,  running  every  which  way  in  the  fog. 

I'U  tell  you  something:  We'd  better  learn 
to  cooperate  as  effectively  as  we've  learned  to 
compete.  Loyal  Americans  better  make  up 
their  minds  where  they're  going  and  hold 
hands  'til  they  get  there.  I  mean  it.  Once 
one  of  my  Ozark  neighbors  listened  to  a  long 
harangue  on  the  subject  of  baptism.  After 
which  he  said,  "As  I  see  it,  we  got  Baptists 
arguing  for  immersion  and  Methodists  argu- 
ing for  sprinkling,  and  a  lot  of  both  are 
heading  for  a  place  where  there  ain't  no  in- 
fants and  there  ain't  no  water."  Government 
Is   dangerously  swollen.    That's  a  sign  It's 


ailing.  Lance  it!  Instead,  we  hand  over 
more  and  more  of  our  responsibilities  to  the 
"monstracacy."  Big  government  is  always  a 
sign  of  little  people.  The  free  man  has  to 
take  his  chances  with  hunger  and  cold  and 
age  and  illness.  But  when  he  comes  to  ex- 
pect the  Government  will  provide  him  a  Liv- 
ing or  an  education,  or  medical  care,  the 
Government  has  to  get  bigger  and  he  gets 
smaller.  UntU  flnaUy  he  is  hardly  anything 
at  all.  Oh,  no,  you  say  no  superstate  for  us. 
Communism?  Otir  sons  will  fight  it  to  the 
death.  Socialism?  Why  old  Norman 
Thomas  isn't  even  trying  to  be  President 
any  more. 

SEVENTY-TWO  GOVERNMENT  POWER  SYSTEMS 

Whom  do  we  think  we're  fooling?     This 
big,    fat,    corrupt    red-ink    Government    of 
yours    already    owns    or    Is    constructing    72 
power  systems  in  the  United  States,     Gov- 
ernment-owned power.     By  the  end  of  this 
year   your  Government  wUl  have   more   life 
Insurance   in   force   than  aU  private   insur- 
ance companies  put  together.     Anyway,  you 
say,  you  have  your  social  security.    You  have 
nothing  of  the  sort.     That  deduction  from 
your  last  pay  check  is  already  spent.     There 
Is    nothing,    I    say    nothing    In    the    social- 
security  kitty  but  a  stack  of  paper  I  O  U's. 
Do  you  understand?    Your  child's  taxes  wiU 
have   to   pay  your  pension.     You  have  put 
nothing  away.     It's  spent  already.     It  went 
up  In  the  fire.     Tonight  1  out  of  every  10 
Americans    is    on    the    Government    payroU. 
One   out   of   every   ten.     Your   Government 
Is  spending  »2,000  every  second  of  every  day 
and  night  and  stUl  going  another  $400  In 
the   hole   every   time   the   clock   ticks.     For 
guns?     That's  what  they  say.     That's  part 
of    the    fog.      Now    hear    this:    Since    1946, 
Government  spending  has  increased  50  per- 
cent in  those  categories  which  have  noth- 
ing whatever  to  do  with  defense.     Popula- 
tion has  increased  6  jjercent.     Cost  of  run- 
ning the  gravy  train  has  Increased  50  p>er- 
cent.      That    didn't    buy    any    guns.    Mister. 
That  bought  votes.    Nothing  more.    And  it's 
no    accident.      We're    dead   bent    for    bank- 
ruptcy  and   It's    no   accident.     Lenin    pub- 
lished and  advertised  his  intention  to  over- 
throw our  Government  by  first  debasing  our 
currency.     To  stay  free,  we've  got  to  stay 
solvent.     When  the  cow's  milk  is  worth  less 
than  the  meat,  it's  off  to  the  slaughterhouse. 
Where    are    the    game   fish   who    once   swam 
upstream?     Where   are   the   men,   who   with 
trees   and  rocks  and  virgin   soil   and   bare 
hands,  built  the  powerhouse  of  the  world 
in  174  years?     Have  we  spoonfed  a  genera- 
tion of  fuzzy-chinned  boys  to  do  the  bidding 
of   crooks?     Have  we  squandered  our   great 
moral  legacy? 

A    Federal    district    judge    the   other   day 
heard    the   case   of    a   Communist  cited   for 
contempt  of  our  Congress.    And  the  Judge  let 
him   go,   saying,   dramatically,   "even   Satan 
would  get  a  fair  trial  In  an  American  court." 
I  hope  so.  Judge  Klrkland,  but  I  hope  he 
wouldn't  be  found  Innocent, 
roo 
How  do  we  end  up  with  a  government  run 
by   the   friends   of    Alger   Hiss?     How  can    a 
whole    people    be    carried    away,    captive    of 
rulers    who    cannot    rule    themselves?     Be- 
cause we  decided  to  quit  work  and  hock  our 
freedoms  Instead.     And  one  at  a  time  they 
went.     Because  when  the  chips  were  down, 
businessmen    sought    Government    loans    at 
lower  rates  and  paid  the  difference  in  free- 
dom.    Does  the  industrialist  put  freedom 
first  who  prints  pamphlets  on   the  subject 
and  then  buys  special  favors  from  Govern- 
ment  insiders?     Does  the  labor   leader  care 
about  freedom  when  he  uses  political  pres- 
sure to  gain  personal  power?    Agricultural 
groups  who  want  their  Industry  treated  as  a 
perpetual  charity  case:  do  they  put  freedom 
first?     Politicians  who  sell  favors  to  friends 
for  a  fee;  educators  seeking  Federal  hand- 
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out3.  are  they  unaware  or  do  they  Just  not 
care  about  freedom?  Yes,  friend.  I've  heard 
the  cynics  say.  "You  can't  eat  freedom."  Well, 
you  can't  eat  faith  either.  Or  decency  or 
music  or  the  sunset  or  the  belief  In  the 
goodness  of  God.  But  life  would  be  awfully 
Meak  without  them.  And  I'll  tell  you  some- 
thing, something  practical.  In  passing.  Men 
eat  best  In  those  nations  where  freedom 
flourishes.  And  least,  where  they  are  gov- 
erned most. 

Big  government  Is  always  a  sign  of  little 
people  But  brave  men  designed  and  built 
this  Republic  and  they  Intended  brave  men 
would  preserve  It.  Maybe  that's  where  we 
let  them  down.  I  wouldn't  be  wasting  my 
breath  if  I  really  thought  that  were  so. 
There  will  be  plenty  of  minute  men  If  we 
can  find  one  for  the  hour.  And  I'm  paging 
some  modern  Spartacus,  to  leave  his  plow  In 
the  furrow  and  answer  the  anguished  cry  for 
a  leader.  A  man  who  wouldn't  give  a  whistle 
in  a  windstorm  If  he  never  got  elected  a 
second  time.  A  man  of  dedication  and  reso- 
lute conviction  to  preserve,  protect,  and  de- 
fend the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
against  all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic. 
so  help  him  Ood.  And  with  a  firm  hand 
check  the  spreading  fire,  and  with  confident 
voice  blow  away  the  fog  and  awalcen  the 
echoes. 


Letter  an<l  Statement  of  Fred  Sai^b, 
President  of  St.  Louis  National  Base- 
ball Clab,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MELVIN  PRICE 

or  ILI.1NOIS 
•  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.     PRICE.     Mr.     Speaker,     under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord,   I   include   herewith    a    letter   and 
statement  of  Mr.  Pred  Saigh,  president, 
St.  Louis  National  Baseball  Club.  Inc. : 
St.  Loots  National 
Baskball  Club,  Inc., 
St.  Louis,  July  5.  19S2. 
Hon.  MxLviN  Puce. 

House  Office  Building, 

Waahington.  D.  C. 
Deak  Mr.  Pricx:  On  July  4  Senator  John 
J.  Williams  wTote  Into  the  Congressional 
Record  a  memorandum  on  the  Cardinal 
transaction  quoting  letters  from  Mr.  Colin 
F.  Stam  that  I  do  not  believe  should  go 
unanswered. 

I  have  prepared  the  enclosed  nxemorandum 
which  I  hope  you  can  submit  for  tbe  Record 
In  answer  to  Senator  Williams.  As  stated 
In  the  memorandum.  I  deplore  the  idea  that 
the  Cardinals  and  I  have  become  a  by- 
product of  a  political  quarrel. 
Sincerely, 

Pred  M.  Saigh. 

President. 

STAiratENT  or  Mr.  Prto  Saich.  PRRsrorNT,  St. 
Louts  National  Baseball  Club,  Inc. 

The  Congressional  Record  of  July  4,  1952, 
pa^e  9332.  carries  an  Item  placed  therein  by 
Senator  John  J.  Williams,  of  Delaware, 
which  should  not  go  unanswered.  'When 
Senator  Whliamr  placed  the  memorandum 
lu  the  Record,  he  made  a  release  to  the  news- 
papers. Immediately  on  its  appearance,  I 
sent  Senator  Williams  a  telegram  which  waa 
later  confirmed  as  follows: 

"Last  Saturday  morning  I  was  astounded 
to  see  a  release  from  you  In  reference  to  the 
Cardinals,  Hannegan,  and  me.  In  answer,  I 
sent  you  the  following  telegram: 


•"St.  Loula  Post-Dlspatch,  July  6,  carries 
front-page  story  attributed  to  your  office  re- 
flecting on  certain  tax  phases  of  the  transac- 
tion covering  the  sale  of  the  St.  Louis  Cardi- 
nals to  Mr.  Hannegan  and  myself.  Story  and 
statement  Indicate  considerable  speculation 
and  Innuendo  but  few,  If  any  supportable 
facts  or  proof.  I  consider  the  statement 
from  your  of&ce  as  quoted  In  the  press  as 
damaging  to  the  reputation  of  those  Involved 
In  the  transaction.  Statement  shockingly 
contains  a  clear  admission  of  lack  of  facts 
through  such  language  as  "lacked  enough 
Information  to  determine  If  the  penalty 
should  have  been  applied,  but  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department  failed  to  make  a  thor- 
ough check  Into  the  matter  over  a  period 
of  years." 

"  'Statement  Ir  Poet-Dispatch  attributed 
to  you  further  says  Hannegan  and  Saigh 
made  "a  substantial  profit  with  the  sugges- 
tion being  that  this  profit  accrued  largely  as 
a  result  of  the  Treasury  Department's  not 
strictly  enforcing  certain  provisions  of  th« 
Internal   Revenue  Code." 

"  'Strongly  urge  you  to  make  clear  and 
definite  what  and  by  whom  is  this  "sugges- 
tion" made.  It  Is  obvlovia  that  such  a  state- 
ment from  a  United  States  Senator  Is  the 
equivalent  of  an  indictment  and  wUl  be  ac- 
cepted as  proof  by  many  citizens.  Therefore, 
the  responsibility  for  adhering  to  absolute 
facts  and  proof  la  even  greater  in  thla 
instance. 

"  'I  urge  you  to  consider  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  to  correct  damage  which  has  been 
done. 

"  '1.  The  facts  are  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Department  made  numerous  checks  and 
investigations  Into  every  detail  of  the  en- 
tire transaction. 

"  '2.  The  facts  are  that  every  dollar  due 
the  Government  In  this  transaction  was  paid 
Jtist  as  they  would  have  been  if  the  parties 
to  the  transaction  were  of  less  prominence. 

"  '3.  The  facts  are  that  neither  Mr.  Han- 
negan nor  myself,  nor  any  other  person  con- 
nected with  the  sale  aaked  for,  sought  or  re- 
ceived any  special  rulings,  favors,  or  privi- 
leges from  the  Internal  Revenue  Department 
or  any  of  Its  agents  or  officers  at  any  time. 

"  'I  fully  realize  that  baseball  is  a  semi- 
public  business  and  ^hose  associated  with  it 
must  conduct  themselves  as  if  they  were 
living  in  a  goldfish  bowl.  I  realise  also  that 
we  are  also  fair  game  for  rumors,  innuendo, 
speculation,  etc.  But  I  am  sxire  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  this  is  no  reascm  why 
a  United  States  Senator  should  cast  unjust 
suspicion  upon  any  Individuals  or  orgauiza- 
tlons  or  transactions  on  the  unsupported 
statement  attributed  to  your  report  to  "the 
suggestion    being." 

>  "  I  am  sure  you  realize  that  any  such 
statement  would  be  thrown  out  of  any  court 
of  law  in  the  land  and  is  no  proof  or  evidence 
at  all. 

"  'I  urge  you  in  the  Interest  of  fair  play, 
common  decency,  and  Just  plain  good  Ameri- 
canism not  to  allow  such  doubts  to  be  cast  or 
damage  to  reputations  of  persons  be  done, 
particularly  when  we  have  no  means  to  de- 
fend ourselves  against  the  report  of  a  United 
States  Senator.  I  urge  you  not  to  allow  "in- 
dictment by  ambiguity"  or  "suggestion,"  as 
appears  to  be  admitted  In  this  instance.  I 
further  request  that  copy  of  thla  telegram 
be  also  placed  in  Congressional  Record  con- 
taining your  report.' 

"You  and  many  other  representatives  of 
our  Government  have  done  tremendous  Jobs 
for  our  people,  but  I  now  question  whether 
handling  many  phases  of  your  duties  in  the 
newspapers  before  the  principals  are  ap- 
prised is  either  wise  or  fair.  Playing  politics 
is  a  great  game,  but  it  should  never  be 
pointed  at  an  innocent  individual  or  insti- 
tution that  has  meant  so  much  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  such  as  the  Cardinals  have  meant 
to  many  in  the  Midwest. 

"It's  rather  difficult  for  a  man  under  In- 
dictment  to  present  his  case   to   men  like 


you  who  have  a  big  stake  In  the  Republican 
Party  and  to  men  lllce  you  who  have  made 
various  announcements  at  the  political  time 
of  the  year  when  you  are  attempting  to 
sway  public  opinion.  If  you  are  trying  to 
get  at  Mr.  Hannegan  or  other  Democrats, 
it  should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  It 
does  not  hurt  the  Innocent  bystander. 

"I  have  never  taken  part  In  any  politics. 
I  have  never  used  politicians  or  the  Govern- 
ment in  any  way  to  further  any  transactions 
I  have  ever  had.  And  yet  I  seem  to  be  the 
tool  by  which  you  and  others  have  been 
trying  to  get  to  the  American  people  that 
there  is  some  unsoundneaa  in  the  present 
regime.  I  can  honestly  say  and  prove  that 
at  no  time  have  I  through  Mr.  Hannegan  or 
any  other  man  in  power  tised  the  Govern- 
ment to  further  my  interests  or  the  Interests 
of  the  Cardinals.  Any  transaction  I  have 
handled  has  been  handled  by  competent 
and  responslhle  lawyers  who  would  not  be 
a  tool  to  handling  a  transaction  of  any  sort 
which  smelled  of  'nfluence. 

"Perhaps  you  and  others  have  accomplish- 
ed something,  but  also  you  have  torn  down 
the  chain  of  command  in  government  so 
that  we  are  now  operating  under  a  system 
of  fear  and  un-Amerlcanlsm.  The  little 
fellow  In  Internal  Revenue  is  scared  to  make 
a  decision  the^  days  because  If  he  does 
someone  may  accuse  him  of  being  corrupted. 
The  result  ts  that  many  taxpayers  are  being 
blackmailed  into  decisions  they  would  not 
otherwise  make. 

"Some  great  person  In  fovemment  once 
said  that  It  is  better  that  a  thousand  guilty 
go  free  than  one  Innocent  man  suffer  I 
know  you  would  subscribe  to  that.  But 
In  getting  at  corruption  the  Innocent  are  tiia 
ones  who  are  carrying  the  load  for  you.  Tbe 
very  foundation  of  Americanism  is  equal 
treatment  of  all  indiTlduato.  That  has  t)Mn 
broken  down. 

"I  have  been  indtctad  on  five  counts  of 
tax  evasion  without  having  the  prlvllefte  of 
explaining  one  single  item  of  my  income  or 
expenditures  to  any  responsible  person  in 
the  Government.  The  procedure  which  has 
been  developed  through  35  years  of  Income- 
tax  collection  was  entirely  broken  down  in 
my  case.  Why?  Because  the  men  in  Inter- 
nal Revenue,  the  bulk  of  whom  are  honest, 
have  been  changed  from  responsible  men  in 
a  responsible  bureau  to  men  of  fear  and  in- 
decision. And  here  is  what  is  going  to 
happen:  If  sidestepped  procedure  is  per- 
mitted to  go  on,  the  Government  whether  Xn 
tbe  tiands  of  RepubUcans  or  Democrats, 
would  be  a  tool  of  coercion  against  the  citi- 
zens whom  they  dislike  by  being  able  to  go 
direct  Irom  a  field  man  to  a  grand  Jury.  I 
am  sure  you  know  wtuit  I  mean. 

"Then  the  story  came  out  on  Saturday 
from  your  office.  If  you  wanted  to  handle 
this  thing  properly  and  not  poUUcally.  you 
should  iiave  had  your  office  or  Investigatur 
make  sure  he  had  the  proper  facts  by  coming 
to  me,  the  only  one  who  knows  them.  In- 
stead, I  have  not  heard  from  you  or  anyone 
representing  you  So  in  all  these  things  I 
have  yet  to  have  the  opportunity  to  explain 
anything  to  anyone,  and  yet  I  am  condemned 
in  my  area  and  all  through  the  country  for 
things  that  are  untrue.  Dont  lei  your  zeal 
for  reform  hurt  American  citizens  or  Ameri- 
can Institutions.  There  are  ways  of  handling 
them  so  that  all  Americans  are  given  equal 
opportunity.     I  know  you  would  want  that. 

"So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  any  transaction 
that  I  have  been  In  could  stand  the  light  of 
day  for  honesty  and  legality,  matching  the 
honesty  or  legality  of  any  transaction  you  or 
auy  other  Congressman  or  person  In  Govern- 
ment have  had  in  your  lives.  But  I  presume 
tliat  the  Government  and  the  ways  of  politics 
are  such  that  I  shall  never  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  the  people  these  lacu. 

"Won't  you  consider  the  things  you  do  now 
in  the  light  of  what  they  are  doing  to  babio 
American  fundamentals?  Let's  adjourn  pol- 
itics when  it  makes  tools  of  the  Innocent." 
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In  reply  Senator  Williams  sent  me   the 

following  letter: 

"Your  telegram  of  July  5.  1952,  came  while 
I  was  out  of  town,  and  therefore  it  was  not 
acknowledged  sooner. 

"if  you  win  check  the  Concresstowal 
Recokd  of  the  day  to  which  you  refer,  you 
will  note  that  the  reporu  placed  in  It  were 
as  prepared  by  the  Treasury  Department  and 
the  letter  expressing  an  opinion  was  signed 
by  Colin  F.  Stam.  chief  counsel  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation." 
Since  that  time  the  Congressional  Record 
has  been  called  to  my  attention,  and.  though 
Senator  Williams  passes  the  buck  In  his 
letter  to  Colin  P.  Stam.  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Bureau.  It  is  Senator  Willums'  remarks 
and  additions  which  make  the  article  dam- 
aging. 

Senator  Williams'  statement  that  Mr.  Han- 
negan and  I  "made  a  substantial  profit" — 
the  suggestion  being  that  thU  profit  accrued 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  failure  on  the  part 
of  the  Treasury  Department  to  enforce 
strictly  certain  provisions  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code — is  entirely  without  founda- 
tion. The  St.  Louis  Cardinal  transaction 
was  a  normal  transaction  within  the  laws 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  handled  by  a 
firm  of  competent  and  ethical  lawyers  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  which  represenu  the  bulk 
of  the  large  corporations  of  the  city.  On 
the  basU  of  Its  legality,  the  First  NatlonM 
Bank  of  the  city  of  St.  Louis  advanced 
»3.000.000. 

If  Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam  examined  the  record, 
he  could  not  possibly  write  to  Senator  Wil- 
liams that  there  was  a  lack  of  compliance 
with  section  102  of  the  Revenue  Code.  The 
Irulnuatlon  Is  that  some  Influence  was  used 
on  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  to  Improp- 
erly avoid  application  of  section  102.  I  defy 
Senator  Williams  or  Mr.  Stam  to  -show 
wherein  there  was  a  nonappllcatlon  of  sec- 
tion 102. 

Baseball  Is  a  very  hazardous  business.     Mr. 
Sam  Breadon   had   built  up   a   comfortable 
reserve,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  building 
a  new  sUdlum  or  stadia  but  for  the  protec- 
tion   of    the    Cardinals    for    years    to    come. 
That  reserve  amounted  to  $2,500,000  In  cash 
and    bonds.     No   doubt   the    local    Internal- 
revenue  agents  making  a  review  long  before 
Mr.  Hannegan  or  I  entered  Into  negotiations 
considered  the  accumulation  of  reserve  and 
being  on  the   local  scene   and   having   had 
discussions  with  Mr.  Breadon  they  no  doubt 
determined  for  themselves  that  the  accumu- 
lation of  such  a  reserve  was  not  unreason- 
able.    I   can    say    for    my   own    part   that    a 
much  greater  reserve  should  be  built  up  for 
any  baseball  organization,  for  within  5  years 
I  have  seen  a  profit  of  $1,500,000  in   1   year 
be  erased  to  a  loss  of  $40,000  within  a  year. 
Who  is  to  Judge  what  a  reasonable  reserve 
Is  in  any  business?     Is  General  Motors  the 
best  Judge  of  the  reserve  they  need  to  hold 
up  under  section   102  or   are  the  agents  of 
the  best   authorities  on  the  subject?     Each 
business    has    Its    pjartlcular    problem    and 
great  discretion  Is  left  with  the  local  exam- 
li  ers  as  to   the   best  application   of   section 
102.     SecUon  102  has  lu  good  purpose,  but 
It  can  prove  a  big  detriment  to  any  busi- 
ness If  not  applied  soundly,  and  I  believe 
In  the  case  of  the  Cardinals  It  was  applied 
soundly,  regardless  of  what  Senator  Williams 
and  Mr.  Stam  have  Indicated. 

Mr.  btam  states  In  his  letter  that  the 
reserves  were  built  up  by  Mr  Breadon  to 
buUd  a  stadium  In  the  organization.  That 
Is  partially  true,  but  It  is  not  all  together 
true.  A  stadium  was  in  the  proc^  of 
being  built  when  Mr.  Hannegan  and^T  pur- 
chased the  Cardinals.  It  cost  $450,000  and 
is  located  In  Allentown.  Pa.  Further.  I 
believe  that  the  Government  was  rightly 
more  lenient  with  section  102  during  the 
war  because  all  materials  for  building  of 
stadia  were  frozen  and  It  would  have  been 
against  all  equity  to  not  consider  that  fact. 
and  so  permitted  a  little  more  than  usual 


to  be  accumulated  for  that  purpose.  But 
I  repeat  that  the  building  of  a  reserve  in 
baseball  is  necessary  t>ecause  of  the  hazards 
of  the  business,  and  a  reserve  equal  to  the 
whole  Investment  would  not  be  unreason- 
able. 

Senator  Williams  gives  other  details  of 
the  transaction  which  are  not  germane  be- 
cause by  his  and  Mr.  Stam's  admission  they 
are  perfectly  legal  But  the  thing  he  did 
not  stale  to  the  public  at  large  was  that  the 
transaction  was  not  necessarily  made  on  a 
shoestring — that  It  was  backed  by  other 
securities  that  had  accumulated  some  value 
as  additional  security  to  the  banks  for  their 
loans. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Williams  made 
an  investigation  but  failed  to  call  on  me— 
probably  the  only  person  in  the  world  who 
knows  the  whole  of  the  transaction. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  more  about  Mr. 
Hannegan's  connection  with  It.  and  this  will 
probably  come  as  a  surprise  to  Senator 
Williams  and  others.  When  Mr.  Hannegan 
sold  his  stock  to  me  he  went  to  my  lawyer, 
George  W.  Sirapkins  and  said:  "George,  pre- 
pare a  statement  for  me  as  to  how  this 
transaction  took  place,  for  I  do  not  have 
the  slightest  Idea  as  to  how  It  happened  or 
how  It  was  done."  The  statement  was  pre- 
pared for  Mr.  Hannegan  showing  how  the 
whole  transaction  (Cardinal)  took  place. 
Until  that  time.  Mr.  Hannegan  had  no 
knowledge  of  It  and  therefore  could  not  In 
any  way  be  connected  with  the  use  of  in- 
fluence on  any  phase  of  the  transaction. 
The  document  prepared  for  Mr.  Hannegan 
is  In  existence.  Senator  Wiluams  was  told 
about  It  but  he  has  not  bothered  to  make 
that  public. 

I  repeat.  I  defy  anyone  In  or  out  of  the 
Government  to  show  where  one  lota  of  In- 
fluence was  a£ked  for  or  obtained  directly  or 
indirectly  In  any  transaction  In  which  Mr. 
Hannegan  or  I  have  Uken  part.  No  influ- 
ence was  needed.  All  the  transactions  were 
normal,  honest,  legal  business  transactions 
such  as  take  place  every  day  of  the  week, 
but  because  the  baseball  business  is  a  semi- 
public  business,  attention  has  been  focused 
on   this   particular  transaction. 

I  for  one  hate  to  be  the  subject  of  a  po- 
litical squabble,  but  more  important  than 
that,  I  deplore  that  the  Cardinals,  a  great 
mldwestern  Institution,  t*  made  a  political 
football  for  Senator  Williams  or  the  Repub- 
licans. And  again  I  repeat  that  I  have  had 
no  p)art  of  politics,  I  carry  no  label,  and  never 
voted  a  straight  ticket  in  my  life,  so  I  have 
no  axes  to  grind  for  the  Democratic  Party 
by  writing  this  memorandum  for  the 
Record. 


Why  Black  Oat  tbe  Ideals  of  Oar 
American  Boyi? 


•       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW   TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  something  of  the  ideals  of  the 
American  boy.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
sacrifice  he  is  willing  to  make  even  unto 
death  for  his  ideals.  The  strength  of 
the  United  States  is  to  be  found  in  the 
heart,  mind,  and  soul  of  our  youth. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  what 
makes  America  strong. 

Some  years  ago  there  graduated  from 
one  of  our  large  universities  a  young 
engineer.   He  was  a  brilliant  student  and 


an  outstanding  athlete.  His  parents 
were  poor  and  unable  to  finance  his  edu- 
cation. This  young  man  worked  his  way 
through  the  university  and  finally  was 
graduated  with  honors. 

Upon  leaving  the  university  he  en- 
tered into  the  employ  of  a  large  corpo- 
ration in  Canada.  The  only  room  he 
could  afford  was  a  small  hall  bedroom 
In  a  boarding  house.  The  little  money 
he  could  save  he  sent  to  his  needy  father 
and  mother. 

The  young  man  was  killed  in  the  serv- 
ice of  the  corporation.  Some  of  his  uni- 
versity friends  went  up  to  Canada, 
searched  his  room  to  see  what,  if  any- 
thing of  value,  could  be  found  to  send 
to  the  boy's  parents.  They  found  a  docu- 
ment written  by  their  friend  entitled 
"My  Guide. '    Let  me  read  it  to  you: 

Mt  GriDE 

To  respect  my  country,  my  profession,  and 
myself.  To  be  honest  and  fair  with  my 
fellow  man,  as  I  expect  them  to  be  honest 
and  square  with  me. 

To  be  a  loyal  citizen  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  To  speak  of  It  with  praise  and 
act  always  as  a  trustworthy  custodian  of  its 
good  name. 

To  l>e  a  man  whose  name  carries  weight 
with  it  wherever  he  goes.  To  remember 
that  success  lies  within  myself,  in  my  own 
brain,  my  own  ambition,  my  own  courage 
and  determination.  To  expect  difficulties 
and  to  force  my  way  through  them;  to  turn 
hard  experience  into  capital  for  future 
struggles. 

To  steer  clear  of  dissipation  and  guard 
my  health  of  body  and  jieace  of  mind  as  a 
most  precious  stock  In  trade. 

Finally,  to  take  a  good  trip  on  the  Joys 
of  life,  to  play  the  game  like  a  man,  to  fight 
against  nothing  so  hard  as  my  own  weaJt- 
ness  and  to  grow  In  strength  a  gentleman,  a 
Christian. 

You  will  find  that  these  ideals  are  a 
part  of  the  mind,  heart,  and  soui  of  the 
average  boy  who  is  educated  in  our 
schools  and  colleges.  Had  it  not  been 
for  the  sudden  death  of  this  American 
boy  this  document  as  a  guide  to  his 
conduct  in  life  would  doubtless  never 
have  come  to  light.  His  ideals  had  not 
been  blacked  out  by  a  regimented  mental 
training  under  military  discipline,  such 
as  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg  has  in  mind. 

What  is  it  that  Mrs.  Anna  Rosenberg, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense,  has  in 
mind  in  urging  universal  military 
training? 
Please  listen  to  this: 
In  a  comparatively  recent  book  en- 
titled "The  Iron  Curtain  Over  America," 
by  John  Beaty,  chapter  V  closes  with 
these  remarks: 

This  chapter  may  well  be  closed  by  a 
reference  to  the  most  far-reaching  plan  for 
thought-control,  or  censorship  of  men's 
minds,  ever  attempted  In  the  United  States. 
Mrs.  Anna  Rosenbergs  triumphal  entry  into 
the  Pentagon  In  late  1950  was  not  her  first. 
With  the  administration's  blessing,  she  ap- 
peared there  once  before  to  present  a  plan 
for  giving  each  World  War  11  soldier  an 
ideological  disinfecting  before  releasing  him 
from  service,  she  to  be  In  charge,  presuma- 
bly, of  the  ideas  to  be  removed  and  those 
to  be  inculcated.  Fortunately  (or  unfor- 
tunately, according  to  viewpoint)  all  general 
officers  In  the  Pentagon  were  stimmoned  to 
hear  Mrs.  Rosenberg,  and  their  unconcealed 
disgust,  along  with  the  humorous  and  de- 
vastating attack  of  the  Washington  Tlmes- 
Hcrald,  killed  the  proposal.  A  recent  ac- 
count of  Mrs.  Rosenberg's  "scheme  to  estab- 
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lish  reorientation  campa  for  American  sol- 
diers at  the  close  of  World  War  n.  on  the 
theory  they  would  be  unflt  to  resume  their 
normal  lives  at  home"  appesred  tn  the 
WashLo^rton  Times-Herald  for  November  13, 
1950. 

The  public  Is  entitled  to  know  what  facts 
aie  to  be  bUicked  out  and  what  Ideolo^cal 
doctrines  are  to  be  Inculcated  In  propa- 
ganda fed  to  our  soldiers  now  that  the  for- 
eign-born Mrs.  Rosenberg  la  In  the  man- 
power saddle  In  the  wider  field  of  our  unified 
Department  of  Defense. 

According  to  Who's  Who  In  America  (vol. 
25).  Mrs.  Roeenber^'s  Interest*  include 
mental  hygiene.  Can  it  be  that  her  strong 
effort  for  lowering  the  draft  age  to  18  waa 
due  to  the  known  fact  that  boys  of  that  age 
are  more  siuceptlble  than  older  boys  to 
propaganda? 

I  am  sure  that  every  patriotic  Ameri- 
can will  agree  with  Maj.  Gen.  William  B. 

RugRles.  editor-in-chief  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  who  stated  on  March  3. 
1951: 

If  the  Nation  Is  to  draft  or  even  to  enlist 
Its  manpower  in  national  defenae.  the  Nation 
owes  some  sort  of  guaranty  to  the  cannon 
fodder  that  it  will  not  be  sacrificed  to  for- 
ward devious  methods  of  foreign  policy  or 
of  war  policy  that  somebody  in  high  office 
is  unwilling  to  lay  on  the  line.  They — 
United  States  soldiers — face  the  hazards  of 
death  with  sublime  courage.  But  they  have 
a  right  to  demand  that  their  own  leaders 
must  not  stack  the  cards  or  load  the  dice 
against  them. 

Now  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
which  of  the  sentiments  and  Ideals  ex- 
pressed in  My  Guide  Mrs.  Anna  Rosen- 
berg would  black  out,  and  what  Ideo- 
logical doctrines  she  would  Inculcate  to 
replace  those  ideals  objected  to  by  her? 

The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  on  Mon- 
day. November  13. 1950.  The  title  is  "She 
Doesn't  Trust  GI's": 

Defense  Secretary  Marsh^iU,  who  has  had 
difficulty  remembering  whether  he  was  talk- 
ing about  Korea  or  Puerto  Rico  at  recent 
press  conferences,  has  recommended  the  ap- 
pointment of  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Rosenberg  of  New 
York  as  Assistant  Secretary.  He  may  feel  the 
need  of  sonseone  to  do  this  thinking  for  him. 
Mrs.  Rosenberg  is  one  of  the  old  Eeanor 
Roosevelt  clique  in  Wa&hlngton. 

In  1942  she  was  found  to  be  holding  one 
full-time  and  one  part-time  Government  Job, 
at  total  salaries  of  113.500  a  year,  while  she 
waa  accepting  an  additional  $22,500  from 
two  private  employers.  She  talked  her  way 
out  of  that  one  tind  then  got  a  Job  from 
President  Truman  2  years  later  to  advise 
him  on  the  rehabilitation  of  the  American 
soidlers  then  fighting  In  Europe  and  the 
Pacific. 

"Upon  Bfrs.  Rosenberg's  return  from  a  visit 
to  the  European  battlefields,  Brehon  Somer- 
vell, the  WPA  general,  ordered  all  the  brass 
in  the  Pentagon  to  drop  whatever  they  were 
doing  to  win  the  war  and  assemble  to  hear 
Mrs.  Rosenberg's  words  of  wisdom. 

Her  finding  was  that  American  soldiers 
overseas  were  unflt  to  resume  civilian  life, 
and  should  be  subjected  to  reorientation 
courses  before  they  were  allowed  to  doff  their 
uniforms. 

Secretary  Marshall  said  that  he  wished  to 
avail  himself  of  Bfrs.  Rosenberg's  experience 
In  manpower  and  personnel  problems.  Her 
reorientation  program  got  nowhere  at  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  Perhaps  she  will  be 
given  a  chance  to  try  it  out  on  the  men  fight- 
ing in  Kc»-ea.  whom  Mr.  Truman  prevented 
from  voting  absentee  ballots  in  the  recent 
elecUoo.  It  would  take  q\iite  a  stay  In  a 
concentration  camp  to  convince  most  of  these 
veterans  that  they  should  vote  New  Deal. 


Mr.  Truman  complained  that  It  was  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  persuade  gocd  people 
to  take  Ooverrunent  Jobs.  The  Rosenberg 
recommendation  seems  to  bear  him  out. 

The  fathers  and  mothers  whose  boys 
are  to  be  drafted  to  supply  the  victims 
for  the  Korean  slaughterhouse  better 
give  serious  thought  to  what  will  hap- 
pen to  those  who  survive  if  the  New  Deal 
should  win  the  election  In  November 
1952. 

I  am  inserting  any  extraneous  ma- 
terial herein  contained  under  leave  to 
extend  heretofore  granted. 


Hon.  Harry  P.  Caia,  of  Watkiagtoa 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HERMAN  WELKER 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WELKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rxcoro  a  statement  pre- 
pared by  me  regarding  the  di.«5tinguisheJ 
Senator  from  Washington.  Hon  H.^hry 
P.  Cain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Senator  from  one  of 
the  leading  agricultural  States.  I  want  tx> 
extend  a  brief  word  of  appreciation  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
Senator  Harbt  P.  Caui.  Senator  Caiw  elearty 
recognizes  the  true  Importance  of  agricul- 
ture to  the  economic,  moral,  and  physical 
stren^h  of  oiir  Nation.  His  services  to 
American  fanners  are  not  better  described 
than  in  the  tribute  paid  him  by  three  of 
the  leading  members  of  the  Senate  Agri- 
culture Committee.  Senator  Mn.Toif  Yottns, 
of  North  Dakota,  had  this  to  say  about  Sena- 
tor Caim: 

"You  have  taken  an  active  part  in  an 
legislation,  but  I  particularly  noted  your  ex- 
cellent work  in  behalf  of  veterans  and  your 
commendable  support  and  vote  In  behalf 
of  agricultural  programs.  Being  a  farmer 
myself  and  representing  a  State  where  83 
percent  of  our  total  Income  Is  from  the  farm, 
I  particularly  appreciated  your  support  of 
agricultural  causes.  Farmers  are  not  Ingrates 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  give  you  all-out 
support  in  your  home  State  of  Washington." 
Senatcw  Karl  htumn,  of  the  State  of  North 
Dakota,  also  a  member  of  our  Agriculture 
Committee,  paid  tribute  to  the  fighting  quali- 
ties of  Senator  Cain  in  these  words: 

"Your  splendid  record  as  a  two-fisted  legis- 
lator and  as  a  fighter  for  the  things  in  which 
you  believe  convinces  me  that  the  good 
people  of  the  State  of  Washington  will  not 
want  to  lose  your  &i>leudid  services  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate." 

Thirdly,  there  tire  the  words  of  Senator 
BotraKT  HicKxin,oop««,  erf  Iowa,  who  ex- 
pressed fully  the  great  services  that  Senator 
Caiw  has  rendered  to  agriculture,  both  In  his 
State  and  elsewhere.  Becaiise  of  this.  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  entire  letter  to  the 
attention  of  Congress: 

XJtfTTTD  STATIS    SaKATI, 

CoMidTrxz  ON  Acaicm-Tuax  ■ " 

AMD    FOSKSTIT,        

July  5. 19S2. 
Senator  Hakbt  P.  Cain, 
Senate  Office  Building, 

Waahington,  D.  C. 
DsAB  Haxbt;  Before  this  Oongresa  finally 
adjourns.  I  do  want  to  write  you  to  exprees 


my  personal  appreciation  for  the  help  that 
you  have  given  those  of  us  who  stt  in  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee.  Not  only 
have  you  kept  us  constantly  Informed  of  the 
problems  alTectlng  the  economies  of  the 
Washington  farmers,  ranchers,  and  dairymen, 
but  we  have  always  been  able  to  count  on 
your  support  of  legislation  necessary  to  the 
benefit  of  American  agriculture  generafly. 

This  deep  seated  Interest  of  yours  In  farm 
problems  has  been  a  major  contribution  to 
the  soft  fruit  Industry  of  Washington,  the 
grain  producers,  and  the  fine  dairy  farmers 
of  that  Stat*.  I  remember  particularly  vour 
efforts  during  the  past  few  months  in  help- 
ing bring  about  favorable  congressional  ac- 
tion In  th«  eec*.blishment  of  the  foot-and- 
mouth-dUeitst?  laboratory  and  your  general 
help  in  prrrnotiug  farm  research. 

I  know  well  your  constant  efforts  during 
the  past  6  years  to  protect  the  domestic  and 
wtjrld  markets  of  the  frutt  Industry  of  the 
I'aciflc  North  weat. 

Your  unceasing  energy  In  watchlnir  over 
the  activities  of  the  Agriculture  Department 
has  been  a  vital  factor  in  protecting  the  In- 
tereeta  of  farmers  in  your  State  and  mine. 

What  has  made  our  aaaoclatlon  tn  the  Sen- 
ate pcu^ciilarly  gratifying  to  me  Is  your  com- 
mon-sense approach  to  this  problem.  Tou 
have  never  succumbed  to  the  fantastic 
schemes  of  the  Brannan-plan  promoters,  who 
are  trying  to  control  the  farmer,  nor  have 
you  been  Intimidated  by  their  propaganda. 
On  the  contrary,  the  agricultural  plans  you 
have  promoted  have  always  had  in  mind  the 
important  goal  of  high  agricultural  pros- 
perity, while  at  all  times  protecting  the 
sturdy  Independence  and  individuality  of 
American    farmers. 

Sincerely  yours, 

B.  B.  BicxzwLoom. 


Tax  Status  of  Matval  FmancnJ 
lastitBtioms 


EZTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LotnaiAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEfrrATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  BOGGS  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  frequently  been  asked  the 
question:  Why  this  persistent  agitation 
concerning  the  tax  status  of  mutual 
financial  institutions? 

There  is  an  answer  to  this  q'le.ttion. 
but  before  attempting  to  give  It,  I  think 
it  is  essential  to  point  up  some  of  the 
backgnmnd  history  of  these  institutions 
and  the  part  they  have  played  over  the 
years  in  the  national  economic  scene. 

First,  let  us  remember  that  mutual 
financial  institutions  include  homestead 
associations,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, building  and  loan  associations,  co- 
operative banks,  and  mutual  savings 
banks. 

Over  a  century  ago.  In  the  year  1831. 
the  building  and  loan  movement  was 
cradled  in  Frankford,  Pa.,  when  a  group 
of  people  formed  the  Oxford  Provident 
Building  Association,  the  first  of  its  kind 
in  America.  From  this  small  beginning 
the  Idea  spread  throughout  Pennsyl- 
vania and  into  other  States.  Eventually 
many  thousands  of  these  thrift  and 
home-financing  Institutions  were 
formed. 

The  public -spirited  citizens  who  start- 
ed these  building  and  loan  associations 
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vere  primarily  concerned  with  the  need 
for  building  homes.  They  were  faced 
with  the  almost  complete  lack  of  facili- 
ties for  financing  the  building  of  homes 
on  reasonable  terms.  They  recognized 
that  the  encouragement  of  thrift  among 
small  wage  earners  was  the  only  way  to 
make  sure  that  people  of  small  means 
could  get  homes. 

Thus,  neighborhood  groups  b«inded  to- 
gether, each  member  agreeing  to  save  a 
specified  amount  each  week,  ^^'hen  a 
sufBcient  amount  was  accumulated  It  was 
loaned  to  one  of  the  members  for  build- 
ing or  bussing  a  home. 

While  the  basic  principle  was  sound 
and  workable.  It  was  a  slow  process  and 
forced  some  of  the  members  of  the  group 
to  delay  their  plans  for  home  ownership 
until  sxifBcient  funds  were  accumulated. 
To  overcome  this  and  insure  a  con- 
stant supply  of  home  financing  funds, 
others  were  invited  to  open  sa\*ings  ac- 
counts. It  was  in  this  manner  that 
these  home  financing  Institutions  soon 
became  savings  Institutions  as  well,  en- 
couraging people  of  small  means  to  save 
something  out  of  their  Income. 

They  have  come  a  long  way  since  1831. 
Today  building  and  loan  associations 
both  State  and  federally  chartered  num- 
her  approximately  6.000.  Their  com- 
bined assets  exceed  $20,000,000,000. 
Over  SI 7, 000  000 .000  of  savings  in  these 
Institutions  are  held  by  approximately 
11,000.000  members  while  almost  4.000,- 
000  persons  are  borrowing  members. 

These  are  impressive  statistics  but  no 
less  impressive  and  more  important,  is 
the  outstanding  contribution  by  these 
associations  to  the  welfare  of  America 
through  their  tireless  and  constant 
teachings  of  thrift. 

Thrift  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
cornerstone  of  happiness  for  the  indi- 
vidual. It  is  also  a  keystone  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Without  it  our  indus- 
tries would  not  have  the  capital  needed 
to  carry  on.  Without  it  our  Government 
could  not  long  endure.  Nothing  should 
be  done  to  discourage  thrift.  Every- 
thing possible  should  be  done  to  encour- 
age It. 

Slightly  more  than  a  100  years  after 
the  Oxford  Provident  Building  Associ- 
ation was  formed,  home  building  activity 
throughout    the    Nation    was    suffering 
from  a  paralysis  caused   by  the  worst 
depression  In  our  history.     An  analysis 
made  bv  the  Seventy-third  Congress  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  about  the  only  type 
of  lending  institutions  which  were  then 
making   loans   to   finance   homes   were 
building  and  loan  associations,  but  even 
these  institutions  were  crippled  by  the 
general  loss  of  confidence  tn  all  financial 
Institutions.    The    Seventy-third    Con- 
gress found  that  building  and  loan  as- 
sociations were  especially  well  fitted  to 
finance  homes  of  the  low  and  middle 
Income  groups  and  so  the  Congress  au- 
thorized, as  part  of  the  Home  Owner's 
Loan  Act.  the  creation  of  Federal  savings 
and    loan    a.s.'^ociations.     The    Congress 
directed  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  give  "primary  consideration  to 
the  best  practices  of  local  mutual  thrift 
and  home  financing  institutions  in  the 
United  States"  In  Issuing  charters  for 
such   associations.    The   Congress   also 


provided  substantial  financial  assistance 
to  the  development  of  these  associations. 
/j5  a  further  encouragement  to  their 
development,  the  Seventy-third  Congress 
also  provided  for  the  insurance  of  their 
Shares  through  an  instnimentality  of  the 
United  States,  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insurance  Corporation.  Thus  the 
memt)er  of  a  building  and  loan  associa- 
tion takes  no  risk  as  does  the  investor 
in  an  ordinary  business  corporation  but 
neither  does  he  expect  nor  receive  any- 
thing more  than  a  very  modest  return 
on  his  savings. 

Building  and   loan  associations  cur- 
rently hold  over  31  percent  of  the  total 
urban  home  mortgage  debt  as  compared 
to  about  16  percent  for  the  next  highest 
institutional      holders.    They      finance 
about  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
home    mortgage    loans    in    the    United 
States  which  are  not  Government  guar- 
anteed or  insured  and  which  are  made 
by  financial  institutions.     They  special- 
ize in  financing  the  homes  of  the  middle 
and    lowest    income    groups.     For    ex- 
ample, approximately  45  percent  of  the 
loans  made  by  these  associations  in  1949 
to  finance  home  construction  and  home 
purchase  were  made  to  families  with  in- 
comes of  less  than  $3,500:  25 Mz  percent 
were  made  to  families  with  incomes  of 
from  $3,500  to  $4,500.     While  more  re- 
cent statistics  are  not  immediately  avail- 
able this  can  be  considered  as  typical  of 
the  type  of  home  mortgage  financing 
provided  by  these  institutions.    By  rea- 
son of  their  governing  laws  and  methods 
of  operation  they  are  the  only  group  of 
iixstitutions  equipped  to  make  loans  of 
this  type  on  a  practical  basis  throughout 
the  entire  country.     If  the  functioning 
of  these  institutions  and  their  normal 
growth  is  curtailed,  there  will  of  neces- 
sity,  be  a   lessening   of   the  supply   of 
money  for  home  financing  especially  in 
the  critical  middle  and  low  Income  field. 
It  has  been  the  long-standing  policy 
of  Congress  to  foster  these  institutions 
for  the  promotion  of  thrift  and  home 
ownership.     To    that    end    the   Federal 
Home   Loan   Bank   System   was   estab- 
lished, as  was  the  countrj'wide  system  of 
Federal   savings   and   loan   associations 
and  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  In- 
surance   Corporation.     For    that    same 
purpose   the  Eighty-first  Congress  en- 
acted additional  legislation  which  fur- 
ther strengthened  the  building  and  loan 
movement  while  providing  for  the  early 
return  of  Treasury  funds  which  had  been 
advanced  in  the  thirties  to  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banks  and  the  Federal  Sav- 
ings and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Nearly  all  of  the  States  have  statutes 
recognizing  the  sound  public  policy 
served  by  these  institutions. 

That,  briefly,  is  the  saga  of  these  truly 
American  mutual  enterprises  which  have 
served  millions  of  our  people  so  well  in 
the  fields  of  thrift  and  home  financing 
and  which  today  occupy  an  extremely 
important  position  in  the  Nation's 
economy. 

To  get  back  to  the  original  question 
regarding  the  tax  status  of  mutual  fi- 
nancing institutions,  let  us  clearly  un- 
derstand at  the  outset  that  they  are 
presently  taxed  despite  the  bill  H.  R.  240, 
hailed  as  a  panacea  by  its  sponsor.  Con- 
gressman Noah  M.  Mason,  in  an  article 


tiUed  "The  Biggest  Tax  Loophole  of 
Them  AH"  in  the  April  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest.  They  are  subject  to  section  313 
of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1961. 

Although  the  Revenue  Act  of  1«51  Is 
now  law,  it  might  be  well  to  note  the 
lengthy  and  sincere  opposition  through- 
out committee  hearings  and  floor  de- 
bates of  Congress  by  other  Members  of 
Congress  who  understand  the  truly  mu- 
tual concept  of  building  and  loan  asso- 
ciations and  cooperative  banks.  And.  I 
wish  to  reemphasize  the  position  of  my 
colleagues  who  argued  that  such  insti- 
tutions were  unfairly  inducted  into  the 
-army"  of  double  taxpayers  on  lass 
October  20. 

There  are  presently  over  30.000.000 
savers  with  funds  in  mutual  financial 
institutions  throughout  the  country. 
The  dividends  they  receive  are  subject 
to  income  tax.  and  thus  find  their  way 
into  the  tax  stream. 

The  additional,  direct  tax  is  unfair  and 
may  prove  to  be  dangerous.  It  tends  to 
restrict  the  building  up  of  reserves 
against  emergencies — which  history  has 
taught  must  be  prepared  for — reserves 
that  are  necessary  for  the  safety  and 
life  of  the  associations. 

The  average  savings  and  loan  associ- 
ation in  1949  prtxluced  $5,019  in  Federal 
income-tax  revenue  per  million  dollars 
of  withdrawable  accounts  while  during 
that  same  year  insured  commercial 
banks  produced  for  the  Government 
about  $3,357  in  income  tax  receipts  per 
million  dollars  of  deposits — a  difference 
of  some  49.2  percent. 

To  simplify  these  figures,  which  are 
derived  from  ofiBcial  reports  of  Govern- 
ment agencies,  for  every  $1,000  of  de- 
posits in  commercial  banks,  the  banking 
system,  including  its  depositors  and 
stockholders,  paid  approximately  $3.30 
in  Federal  income  tax.  whereas  for  every 
similar  amount  of  savings  in  building 
and  loan  associations,  approximately  $5 
of  taxes  were  paid  through  the  individ- 
uals who  make  up  these  mutual  societies. 
The  entire  amount  of  profit  of  a  mu- 
tual financial  institution  is  used  for  pay- 
ment of  operating  costs,  allocation  to 
necessary  reserves  required  by  law,  and 
dividends  to  the  savers.  And  these  divi- 
dends, therefore,  beyond  the  expenses 
and  required  reserves,  are  taxable  in  the 
hands  of  the  members  who  mutually 
own  the  institution. 

Despite  the  attempts  to  explain  to 
their  colleagues  in  Congress  the  position 
of  mutual  financial  institutions  by  vari- 
ous members — thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  problem  of  how  governments 
have  for  135  years  seen  fit  to  recognize 
these  mutual  savers  for  what  they  are — 
these  members  have  been  labeled  with 
the  stigma  of  protecting  a  special  inter- 
est group,  if  you  can  imagine  a  special 
Interest  of  more  than  30,000,000  people 
looking  for  a  tax  loophole  by  concerted 
effort. 

What,  in  reality,  this  new  law  amounts 
to  is  a  tax  on  thrift  and  on  the  small 
saver  in  small  institutions.  The  Wash- 
ington Post  stated  editorially  on  March 
16,  1951,  that  this  tax,  were  It  to  be  law, 
"would  reduce  the  interest  paid  to  de- 
positors, discourage  the  accumulation  of 
new  savings,  and  lead  to  withdrawals  for 
greater  spending."   The  newspaper  went 
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on  to  emphasize  further  inflationary  ef- 
fects of  a  tax  because  it  would  discour- 
age thrift.  Many  other  newspapers  have 
expressed  similar  editorial  opinions. 

Estimations  of  revenue  to  be  produced 
by  this  tax  put  it  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$110,000,000  annually,  as  compared  with 
the  country  as  a  whole  being  on  a 
$70,000,000,000  revenue  rate.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  the  harm  to  the  economy 
through  its  Impact  on  home  financing 
funds — especially  in  the  critical  middle 
and  low  inccKne  groups — and  Oovem- 
ment  bond  support  will  far  exceed  the 
value  of  the  tax  receipts.  Needless  to 
say,  undue  harm  to  the  savings'  habit  is 
also  in  the  ofBng  despite  elaborate  gov- 
goverrunental  encouragement  to  the 
contrary. 

Either  mutual  savings  institutions  are 
distinct  and  different  or  they  have  no 
right  to  be  designated  as  mutual  Being 
mutual  without  question,  however,  they 
should  be  considered  as  such  by  every 
American  who  takes  the  trouble  and 
time  to  learn  the  true  story  of  a  truly 
great  thrift  system.  The  Reader's  Digest 
has  been  misled  about  the  tax  status  of 
building  and  loan  associations  and  other 
mutual  financial  institutions.  Conse- 
quently thousands,  perhaps  millions,  of 
people  think  erroneously  that  these  m- 
stitutions  are  not  properly  taxed.  Not 
only  are  they  now  subject  to  direct  taxes, 
they  have  always  produced  tax  revenues 
through  the  taxes  paid  by  their  members 
In  greater  amounts  proportionately  than 
most  other  t3rp«6  of  financial  institutions. 


R£A  and  Rnral  TeJephonet  in  Montana 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

I  OF 

.;       HON.  MIKE  MANSFIELD 

or  MOtTTAJHA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBTKESKNTATl VKi 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MANSFIEZoD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
many  years  I  have  been  an  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  rural  electri- 
fication. I  have  followed  the  progress 
of  rural  electrification  from  its  inaus- 
picious beginning  16  years  ago  when 
only  11  percent  of  the  farms  in  this 
Nation  were  electrified,  and  I  have  never 
ceased  to  marvel  at  the  astounding  rec- 
ord of  accomplishments  and  service  of 
the  REA  to  our  farm  families. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  8d  percent  of  Amer- 
ica's farm  homes  were  in  darkness,  with- 
out the  advantages  of  labor-saving  de- 
vices like  waging  machines,  electric 
irons,  and  power  tools  and  pumps,  or 
the  conveniences  which  add  so  greatly 
to  the  pleasures  of  daily  living  such  as 
electric  refrigerators,  deep  freezers,  elec- 
tric stoves,  radios,  and  television  sets. 

Sixteen  years  ago  only  11  percent  of 
our  farms  were  receiving  the  electricity 
which  for  40  years  had  been  an  every- 
day necessity  in  our  cities  and  towns. 

Today,  this  11  percent  has  increased 
nationally  to  85  percent.  In  my  own 
State  of  Montana  only  73.8  percent  of 
our  farms  are  electrified,  about  11.2  per- 
cent less  than  the  national  average.  So 
U\ere  is  much  more  work  to  be  done  if 
we  are  to  expand  our  13,813  miles  of 


nnral  lines  to  approximate  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  country  ats  a  whole. 

America's  farm  families  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  rural  electrifica- 
tion, for  perliaps  no  single  program  of 
the  many  worth-while  and  beneficial 
programs  undertaken  by  this  country 
has  directly  benefited  them  more. 

The  farmer  who  now  grinds  his  feed 
with  electric  power,  waters  his  cattle, 
and  irrigates  his  land  by  electrically 
driven  pumps  does  not  have  to  be  sold  (Ma 
the  value  of  rural  electrification.  The 
farmers  wife  who  does  her  family's 
laundry  in  a  modern  washing  machme, 
prepares  their  meals  on  a  clean,  efficient 
electric  stove,  keeps  their  food  and  milk 
fresh  and  wholesome  m  an  electric  re- 
frigerator, or  fills  a  deep  freeaer  with 
vegetables  and  fruits  fresh  from  her  gar- 
den does  not  have  to  be  sold  on  the 
value  of  rural  electrification. 

Talk  with  the  farmers  yourself  and  ex- 
perience the  feeling  of  the  new  life  that 
comes  to  them  and  tlaeir  families  when 
that  vital  line  touches  their  farm,  and 
share  with  them  tlieir  joy  at  the  realiza- 
tion that  the  years  of  drudgery  and  back- 
breaking  labor  are  gone. 

Yes,  the  farm  families  know  and  ap- 
preciate the  value  of  rural  electrification, 
but  I  have  found  that  not  all  of  our 
townspeople  do.  They  have  not  only 
overlooked  the  many  benefits  REA  has 
brought  to  rural  areas,  but  are  even  less 
aware  of  what  it  has  done  for  mde- 
pendent  business.  Some  townspeople, 
misled  perhaps  by  clever  propaganda, 
have  compared  REA  with  Government 
dictatorship  and  recklessly  charged  it  as 
being  socialistic.  I  submit,  that  nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

The  local  REA  cooperatives  are  farm- 
er owned  and  farmer  operated.  They  are 
successful  businesses.  They  are  gettmg 
electricity  to  the  farms  at  reasonable 
rates — disproving  the  big  utility  claim 
that  it  would  take  at  least  $1,000  or  more 
prepayment  per  farm  to  assure  electrical 
{service — but  are  repaying  ^fiih  interest 
the  money  loaned  by  the  Oovernment  to 
do  the  job. 

As  of  March  31,  1951,  the  REA's  had 
been  advanced  $1,995,000,000  on  their 
loan  accounts.  On  that  date,  however, 
they  had  repaid  nearly  $343,000,000  in 
principal  and  interest,  including  about 
$44,000,000  in  advance  payments  on 
princip>al.  I  challenge  anyone  to  show 
me  a  single  other  Government  lending 
operation  where  the  borrowers  are  $44,- 
000.000  ahead  of  time  in  their  repay- 
ments. Of  the  amount  repaid  Uncle 
Sam,  more  than  $126,000,000  represents 
interest.  The  remainder  is  repayment 
on  principal.  REA  is  a  financially  sound 
investment. 

In  Montana,  as  in  the  other  States. 
REA  is  a  going  business  and  is  benefiting 
other  businesses  as  well  as  the  farm  fam- 
ilies they  serve. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  free  enterprise 
builds  the  REA  lines,  every  mile  of  them. 
Free  enterprise  has  built  the  $30,745,000 
worth  of  lines  erected  in  Montana.  And 
it  has  built  them  in  the  other  States,  too. 

Let  us  see  what  happens  when  the 
enterprising  and  pioneering  farmers  of 
Montana  invest  $30,745,000  ui  better  liv- 
ing. First,  the  work  of  building  the 
power  lines  goes  to  the  contractor  who 
submits  the  low  bid— private  enterprise. 


Who  supplies  the  pt^es.  the  conductor, 
the  insulator,  and  the  hundred  other 
items  needed  to  erect  a  power-transmis- 
sion line?  Private  enterprise  Who 
pays  the  worker  for  his  services?  Pri- 
vate enterprise.  And  not  one  oi  these 
could  have  shared  in  the  $30,745,000 
which  Montana s  fanners  were  billing 
to  invest  had  it  not  been  for  REA.  and 
as  a  result  private  enterprise  in  my  State 
has  benefited  by  that  amount. 

Nearly  30,700  consumers  have  been 
connected  to  REA  lines  in  Montana. 
What  happens  when  a  farm  hotae  is 
ready  to  be  energiaed?  Each  consumer 
spends  at  least  $500  for  wu-ing.  lightmfT, 
and  appliances.  Many  spend  much 
more,  but  that  means  about  $15,350,000. 
or  a  total  of  more  than  $46,000,000  in 
business  for  Montana's  private  enter- 
prises. Again  they  have  benefiied  be- 
cause of  REA— the  SUte  is  that  much 
richer  because  of  this  investmenL  Does 
this  seem  unfair  to  private  enterprise? 
Do  not  forget  that  this  is  new  business- 
business  that  would  not  have  existed 
without  REA.  It  was  territory  that  no 
one  had  sought  to  serve  until  REA  filled 
the  vital  need  which  power  monopolies 
were  unwilling  or  unable  to  provide. 

This  market  of  nearly  $3,000,000  In 
sales  of  electricity  per  year  could  not  be 
served,  the  private  utilities  said.  The 
job  was  impossible. 

Yet  these  farmer-owned  cooperatives, 
with  Government  loans,  did  the  impossi- 
ble. Now  each  year  the  demand  for 
electricity  mcreases  as  farmers  use 
more  and  more  power  In  their  farm  work 
and  as  new  consumers  are  connected. 

The  gross  armual  business  in  Mon- 
tana— again  business  which  would  not 
have  existed  without  REA — has  climbed 
to  nearly  $3,000,000  a  year  and  is  still 
increasing.  Most  of  this  $3,000,000  Is 
transformed  into  new  payrolls  for  Mon- 
tana workers. 

Can  this  be  contrary  to  our  system  ol 
free  enterprise?  Even  the  big  utility 
companies  that  seek  to  discredit  tha 
REA  by  hiu'ling  charges  of  socialism 
benefit  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $400,000 
a  year  through  the  sale  of  wholesale 
power  to  REA  cooperatives  in  Montana. 
I  am  greatly  concerned,  however,  for 
this  ever-iiMrreasing  demand  makes  it 
Imperauve  that  our  REA  s  have  depend- 
able. Independent  sources  of  electrical 
energy.  In  my  State  alooe  $30,745,000  is 
Invested  m  REA  faculties,  and  that  in- 
vestment must  be  protected.  Inciden- 
tally xaore  than  $27,000,000  of  this 
amount  has  been  Invested  since  1941. 
Our  REA  s  cannot  and  must  net  be  left 
without  a  dependable  source  of  low-cost 
power.  They  cannot  and  must  not  be 
left  to  the  mercy  of  the  uiiliues  for 
whatever  energy  they  are  milling  to  sell 
after  meeting  the  demands  of  their  citj 
customers. 

My  goal  Is  to  be  sure  we  always  have 
adequaU^  low-cost  power  to  supply  this 
vast  farm  market.  It  must  be  provided 
at  a  reasonable  figure  to  encourage  ths 
greatest  possible  use  of  electricity  on 
the  farms. 

These  farm  electrical  systems  must 
not  be  confined  to  only  private  utility 
sources  for  their  power.  Certainly  when 
it  is  advantageous  to  them  to  purchase 
their  wholesale  power  from  private  lines, 
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properly  located  for  supply,  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  contract  for  it  at  the 
best  possible  rates. 

But  as  the  legally  defined  preferred 
consumers  they  are  entitled  to  purchase 
power  from  the  vast  hydroelectric  power 
ixx>l  generated  at  Oovemment-bullt 
fiood-control  dams.  This  power,  created 
with  public  funds,  should  not  be  turned 
over  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  private 
utilities  and  the  REA's  forced  to  buy  it 
from  them  at  v/hatever  rates  they  cared 
to  cliarge.  It  is  essential  that  the  rursl- 
electrtc  systems  have  low-cost  power 
available.  They  must  have  It  In  order  to 
serve  uhe  rancher  and  farmer  who  is  far 
removed  from  our  populated  centers.  In 
the  words  of  the  rural-electric  leaders,  it 
Is  essential  for  area  coverage. 

With  this  policy  now  established  by  the 
Congress,  unnecessary  duplication  can  be 
avoided,  an  adequate  supply  of  power  for 
REA  lines  assured  at  low  rates,  and  Gov- 
ernment and  private  industry  can  work 
together  to  make  the  vast  pool  of  public 
and  private  power  available  to  the  con- 
sumers of  the  State. 

The  estabUshment  of  such  a  policy  has 
not  been  accomplished  without  a  fight 
and  without  diflSculty.  I  am  happy  to 
have  been  a  part  of  that  fight  to  bring  to 
the  farmers  the  advantages  of  electricity 
at  low  rates,  and  to  insure  also  that  these 
systems  will  not  and  cannot  be  exploited 
or  destroyed  by  high  costs  or  shortages  of 
wholesale  power. 

My  goal  is  to  see  every  farm  home  in 
America  have  acce&s  to  electricity  at 
rates  they  can  afford  to  pay.  The  goal 
Is  almost  In  sight  and  I  will  continue  to 
fight  for  the  REA  until  it  is  achieved. 

In  addition  to  the  rural  electrification 
program.  Congress  In  1949.  authorized 
REA  to  undertake  a  rural  telephone  loan 
proeram  to  meet  the  great  need  of  rural 
people  for  adequate  telephone  service. 

During  the  last  30  years,  farm  tele- 
phone service  has  lagged  far  behind 
progres.s  in  other  fields.  Accordmg  to 
United  States  census  figures,  fewer  farms 
had  telephones  In  1950  than  in  1920. 
Farm  telephone  service  had  also  declined 
In  quality.  Because  there  was  little  evi- 
dence of  early  major  Improvement  In 
this  situation.  Congress  approved  Fed- 
eral financing  of  the  improvement  and 
extension  of  rural  telephone  service. 

The  REA  is  an  agency  In  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  estab- 
Ushed  on  May  11.  1935.  Under  the  tele- 
phone amendment,  REA,  is  empowered 
to  make  loans  to  commercial  companies 
and  rural  cooperatives  for  the  improve- 
ment and  expansion  of  rural  telephone 
service  As  In  the  electrification  pro- 
gram, the  loans  bear  2-percent  Interest 
and  may  be  repaid  over  a  maximtim 
period  of  35  years. 

REA  Itself  operates  no  rural  electric  or 
telephone  facilities,  and  the  program  m- 
volves  no  grants  or  subsidies.  REA 
serves  principally  as  a  banker  to  local 
systems.  Its  main  functions  are  to  lend 
money  and  to  give  technical  advice  and 
counsel  where  needed  In  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  the  borrowers'  fa- 
cilities. REIA  borrowers  repay  loans 
from  their  operating  revenues. 

The  rural  telephone  loan  program  has 
t\^o  basic  features.  First,  it  is  a  lending 
program.    The  Rural  Electrification  Act 
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reqtJires  that  all  loans  be  self-liquidating, 
and  that  the  loans  be  repaid  within  the 
time  acreed.  REA  proposes  to  maintain 
the  fine  repayment  record  achieved  by 
its  rui-al  electnfication  borrowers.  Abil- 
ity of  an  applicant  to  meet  REA  loan  se- 
curity reqmrements  is  an  important  con- 
dition of  loan  eligibUity.  Every  borrower, 
whether  commercial  company  or  cooper- 
ative, must  provide  equity  of  10  to  50 
peix^nt  of  the  total  value  of  its  telephone 
system,  including  the  facilities  financed 
by  REA. 

The  second  major  feature  of  the  tele- 
phone program  is  its  objective  of  area 
coverage.  In  defining  this  basic  princi- 
ple of  the  telephone  legislation.  Congress 
directed  that  the  program  be  conducted 
to  "assure  the  availability  of  adequate 
telephone  service  to  the  widest  practica- 
ble number  of  rural  users  of  such 
service." 

There  are  two  ways  In  which  rural 
people  who  do  not  have  telephones  or 
have  poor  telephone  service  may  arrange 
to  benefit  from  the  REA  program. 

The  first  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to 
get  in  touch  with  the  nearest  telephone 
company  to  find  out  whether  the  com- 
pany is  willing  to  extend  or  Improve  its 
service  and  under  what  conditions.  Such 
Inquiries  should  fce  made  in  behalf  of 
groups  or  commimities,  whenever  possi- 
ble, rather  than  individual  families. 

If  the  company  reports  that  it  has  no 
money  to  finance  the  new  lines  or  im- 
prove service,  the  farmers  might  call  at- 
tention to  the  REA  telephone  loan  pro- 
gram and  urge  the  company  to  write 
RiSA  for  full  information  about  the  pro- 
gram. 

If  there  is  no  nearby  telephone  com- 
pany or  the  local  company  is  not  able 
or  wlUing  to  provide  service  on  an  area- 
wide  basis  under  reasonable  conditions, 
the  formation  of  a  new  telephone  or- 
ganization In  the  area  will  probably  be 
necessary.  StKh  a  new  enterprise  may 
be  either  a  cooperative  or  a  profit  corpo- 
;-ation.  but  a  new  telephone  cooperative 
or  mutual  would  have  preference  under 
the  rural  telephone  law. 

The  basic  steps  in  the  formation  of 
such  a  cooperative  usually  run  about  as 
follows: 

First.  A  small  group  or  committee  of 
volunteers  look  into  the  possibility  of 
organizing  a  telephone  co-op.  Among 
this  group  may  be  the  county  agent,  farm 
organization  oflBcials.  nu^  electric  co-op 
officials,  heads  of  small  telephone  com- 
panies in  the  area,  and  other  rural 
leaders. 

Second.  If  the  committee  feels  that 
good  prospects  exist,  mass  meetings  are 
held  for  community  discussion  of  the 
plans. 

Third.  If  community  reaction  Is  fa- 
vorable, a  more  formal  committee  is 
formed.  Its  responsibilities  are  to  con- 
duct an  area-wide  membership  survey; 
to  prepare  and  .submit  an  application  for 
an  REIA  loan;  and  to  work  with  REA  in 
meeting  REA  loan  requirements.  REA 
provides  guidance  and  assistance  in  pre- 
paring loan  applications  and  m  steps 
preliminary  to  construction. 

Rural  telephone  senioe  in  this. coun- 
try was  at  Its  peak  in  1920.  At  that  time 
nearly  2.500,000  farms,  or  33.7  percent  of 
all  farms  in  the  United  States,  had  tele- 


phones. During  the  late  twenties  and 
early  thirties,  however,  farm  service  in 
most  States  declined. 

Beginning  in  1936,  farm  telephone 
service  was  again  expanded,  gradually 
at  fiist.  and  then  more  rapidly  as  farm 
Incomes  increased  after  1940.  By  1950 
the  census  indicated  that  38.3  percent 
of  farms  in  the  United  States  had  tele- 
phones, although  much  of  their  service 
was  mediocre  or  poor.  The  percentage 
of  farms  with  telephones  in  1950  ranged 
from  6.5  percent  in  Mississippi  to  81.9 
percent  in  Iowa.  Although  rural  tele- 
phone expansion  smce  the  war  was 
highly  pubUcized.  less  than  200.000  farms 
were  added  to  telephone  lines  between 
the  1945  and  1950  census  dates.  Other 
surveys  mdicate,  moreover,  that,  al- 
though some  expansion  has  been  made 
since  the  end  of  the  war.  about  half  of 
the  farms  with  telephones  still  have  un- 
satisfactory service. 

The  demand  of  rural  people  today  for 
telephones  corresponds  to  their  demand 
of  15  years  ago  for  electric  service. 
Operators  of  small  existing  telephone 
systems  realize  the  need  for  a  low-cost 
credit  program.  Expansion  or  improve- 
ment of  their  systems  is  limited  because 
this  type  of  finaiKial  assistance  is  not 
available  from  private  sources.  The  es- 
tablishment of  the  rural  telephone  loan 
program  gave  farmers  and  other  rural 
people  fresh  hope  for  full  rural  telephone 
coverage  and  satisfactory  service. 

Summing  up  the  REA  program  and 
the  rural  telephone  loan  program,  the 
following  will  show  the  effect  of  these 
two  programs  in  the  State  of  Montana: 
In  the  rural  electrification  program 
In  the  State  of  Montana  at  the  time 
REA  was  estabUshed  only  2,768  farms, 
or  5.5  percent,  were  receiving  central 
station  electric  service.  REA  estimated 
that  25,892  farms  in  the  State,  or  73.8 
percent  of  all  farms  recorded  in  the  1950 
census,  were  served  by  June  30,  1951. 

The  first  REA  loan  in  Montana  was 
approved  in  May  1936  and  the  first  REA- 
financed  line  placed  in  operation  on  De- 
cember 5, 1937,  by  the  Lower  Yellowstone 
Rural  Electrification  Association  of  Sid- 
ney. 

Up  to  April  1,  1952.  REA  had  ap- 
proved $37,398,997  In  loans  in  the  State 
to  25  borrowers,  25  of  them  cooperatives. 
The  loans  will  enable  these  borrowers 
to  finance  the  construction  of  21,612 
miles  of  lines  and  other  rural  electric 
faciUties  to  serve  35.574  rural  consum- 
ers. Some  of  these  facilities  already 
are  in  operation,  and  additional  Unes 
are  being  built  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

By  April  1.  1952.  REA  had  advanced 
$30,744,842  as  loans  in  Montana,  and 
the  State's  borrowers  were  operating 
18,813  miles  of  line  serving  30,657  farms 
and  other  rural  consumers. 

The  average  monthly  farm  consump- 
tion on  REA-flnanced  lines  in  Montana 
increased  from  76  kilowatt-hours  in  De- 
cember 1941,  to  357  kilowatt-hours  in 
December  1951.  This  Increase  reflects 
greater  use  of  electrical  equipment  to 
save  time  and  labor  in  performing  farm 
and  household  tasks  to  meet  production 
goals  and  help  bring  about  a  more  com- 
fortable way  of  rural  living  In  the  same 
period  the  national  average  went  from) 
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61  kilowatt-hours  to  183  kilowatt-hours 
per  farm. 

The  latest  REA  debt-service  svimmary, 
covering  all  transactions  to  January  1, 
1952.  shows  that  the  Montana  borrowers 
have  paid  $4,365,409  in  principal  and 
interest  on  their  Government  loans. 
This  includes  $1,174,500  paid  on  prin- 
cipal in  advance  of  the  date  due.  Fif- 
teen borrowers  were  ahead  on  their  pay- 
ments and  one  behind.  Only  $2,217  was 
more  than  30  days  overdue  on  loans  in 
the  State. 

In  the  matter  of  the  rural  telephone 
program  in  Montana,  the  number  of 
electrified  farms  increased  from  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1935  to  73.8  percent 
on  June  30,  1951.  The  number  of  Mon- 
tana farms  with  telephones  in  census 
years  is  shown  below: 


Farina  with  te 

lephones 

Year 

Number 

Percent  of 
total 

1930        .       

9.781 
9,697 
6.966 
7.  847 
9.995 

17.0 

1S30 

2a4 

1940 

16.7 

1945 

20.8 

1950        .            -     -      

2&8 

Rural  people  have  shown  tremendous 
Interest  in  the  telephone- loan  program 
since  it  was  authorized.  First  came 
hundreds  of  inquiries  from  telephone 
companies  and  individuals,  then  a  flood 
of  loan  applications.  As  of  June  30, 
1952,  REA  had  on  hand  489  formally 
executed  loan  applications  from  41 
States  and  Alaska. 

Loan  requests  in  these  pending  appli- 
cations total  $89,101,811.  of  which  $1.- 
348,000  represents  requests  from  organi- 
zations in  Montana. 

In  less  than  2  months  after  REA  be- 
gan to  receive  loan  applications,  funds 
for  the  first  REA  telephone  loan  were 
allocated  to  the  Florala  Telephone  Co., 
of  Florala,  Ala.,  on  February  24,  1950. 
As  of  June  30.  1952,  a  total  of  $82,260.- 
718  had  been  allocated  for  loans  to  110 
commercial  companies  and  80  coopera- 
tives in  39  States.  These  loans  will  en- 
able the  borrowers  to  construct  or  re- 
build 65,092  miles  of  pole  line  to  serve 
135,831  new  subscribers  and  to  provide 
Improved  service  to  115,219  present  sub- 
scribers. 

The  first  REA-financed  rural-tele- 
phone facilities  went  into  service  in  Vir- 
ginia in  September  1950. 

As  of  June  30,  1952.  REA  had  approved 
telephone-loan  applications  from  three 
borrowers  in  Montana.  Loans  approved 
total  $3,942,000  for  providing  telephone 
service  to  4,713  new  subscribers,  and  im- 
proving service  to  655  present  sub- 
scribers. 


Senator  Kem  Supports  REA 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or   MISSOX7RI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNl'l'EL)  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  KEM.     Mr.  President,  ever  since 
1  have  been  In  the  Senate,  I  have  con- 


sistently supported  appropriations  for 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion. If  reelected  to  the  Senate,  I  shall 
continue  to  do  so.  Every  Missouri 
farmer  is  entitled  to  have  access  to  elec- 
trical service  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  idea  for  an  REA  originated  with 
the  late  Senator  George  Norris,  Republi- 
can, of  Nebraska.  In  1935,  a  1-year  REA 
program  was  authorized  by  Executive 
order,  and  a  little  later  Congress  enacted 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936, 

When  REA  began.  1  in  10  American 
farms  had  the  benefit  of  electricity. 
Now  more  than  8  out  of  every  10  farms 
have  electrical  service.  Of  Missouri's 
230.045  farms,  more  than  185.000  or  80.8 
percent,  now  have  electricity. 

The  REA  in  Missouri,  as  In  other 
States,  has  laid  the  basis  for  a  better 
standard  of  living  on  the  farm  through 
added  prosperity,  health,  and  happiness. 
New  industries  have  moved  into  elec- 
trified areas.  Better  opportunities  for 
adequate  school  lighting,  for  rural  health 
clinics,  and  improved  farm  sanitation 
through  pressure  water  systems  have 
accompanied  the  power  Unes. 

Electricity  makes  It  possible  for  every- 
one on  the  farm,  the  older  people  or  the 
younger  people  or  the  children,  to  do  a 
lot  of  things  they  could  not  do  without 
electricity.  This  is  particularly  impor- 
tant at  a  time  when  so  many  young  farm 
boys  are  being  drafted  into  the  Armed 
Forces. 

REA  has  gone  Into  a  field  that  the 
electric  light  and  power  companies  were 
not  interested  in.  These  companies  said 
they  could  not  make  a  fair  return  on  the 
investment.  I  think  REA  and  these 
companies  should  operate  each  In  its  own 
field. 

It  has  always  been  my  conviction  that 
where  American  free  enterprise  stand 
ready  and  willing  to  do  a  Job  that  Gov- 
ernment ought  not  to  do  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve in  the  Government  building  power 
lines  to  parallel  lines  already  in  opera- 
tion by  companies  who  are  paying  taxes 
and  serving  their  customers  at  rates  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  public  service  com- 
mission. If  public  money  is  used  for  un- 
fair competition,  the  public  will  lose  in 
the  end. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Brannan.  in 
retaliation  for  my  having  introduced  a 
resolution  for  an  investigation  which  dis- 
closed widespread  graft  and  Inefficiency 
in  his  Department  has  attempted  to 
smear  my  voting  record  on  farm  legis- 
lation. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  June  11.  1952. 
Brannan  cited  12  roll-call  votes  in  the 
Senate  which  he  said  qualified  me  as  an 
enemy  of  the  REA.  Incidentally,  this 
letter  was  distributed  widely  to  the  press 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  people. 

On  June  20.  1952,  Mr.  Brannan  ap- 
peared before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
for  cross-examination. 

He  failed  dismally  to  back  up  his 
charges. 

It  became  quickly  apparent  that  Mr. 
Brannan  had  attempted  to  confuse  the 
issues  ipvolved  in  my  votes  for  aid  to  the 
REA  cooperatives  which  are  owned  by 
farm  members,  with  my  votes  against 
certain  unnecessary  public-power  pro- 
jects which  would  have  been  owned  by 


the  Government.  The  REA  cooperatives 
are  farmer-owned.  They  belong  to  the 
members.  Power  projects  built  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  are  Govern- 
ment-owned. The  two  types  of  opera- 
tions should  not  be  confused.  It  Is  a  dis- 
service to  the  great  REA  movement, 
which  I  have  always  supported,  to  at- 
tempt to  confuse  the  two  in  the  way  Mr. 
Brannan  has  done. 

In  the  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at 
the  hearing  on  June  20.  It  Is  interesting 
to  note  that  on  each  one  of  the  12  votes 
Mr.  Brannan  cited,  many  others  Sena- 
tors from  farm  States  Joined  me  in  vot- 
ing as  I  did.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  not  a  single  Democrat  under- 
took to  defend  Mr,  Brannan  In  his 
charges,  or  was  willing  to  associate  him- 
self with  them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  at  the  hearings 
on  June  20. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  trans- 
cript was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iNVrSTICATIOM  or  STOkACK  AKB  PVOCZSSINO  AC- 
TIVTmS  or  THl  COMMOOITT  Ckzoft  COIIPO- 
EATIOW 

UwrrtD  Statxs  S»nat», 
CoiuKTTEE  ON  AG»icm,Tumr 

AND   POKKSTVT, 

Washington.  D.  C.  Friday  June  20.  J9S2. 

The  committee  met.  pursuant  to  recesa.  at 
10:10  a.  m..  In  room  324.  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing, Senator  Allen  J.  Ellkndi«  (chairman) 
presiding. 

Present:  Senators  Ellendeb  (chalmum). 
Aiken,  Thte.  Kem.  and  Hickenloopzx. 

The  Chaomam.  The  committee  wUl  now 
be  In  order.     •     •     • 

TESTIMONT  Or  HON.   CHAELES   T.   BEaNNAN,   SEC- 
RETAET    or  ACEICCTLTUKB RESUMED 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Secretary,  at  the  outset 
of  the  discussion  of  the  Items  In  your  letter 
that  have  to  do  with  the  Issues  I  want  to 
ask  you  some  questions  that  wUl  establish 
exactly  what  we  are  talking  about:  so  my 
first  question  Is  for  the  purp>06e  of  Identi- 
fying the  Issues  Involved. 

Could  you  tell  me  who  owns  the  title  to 
the  electric  distribution  lines  and  other  fa- 
cilities of  the  REA  cooperatives? 

Secretary  Beannan.  The  farmers  who  are 
members  of  the  REA  cooperatives  own  the 
properties  through  their  cooperative  which 
Is  a  State-authorized  entity. 

Senator  Kem.  Just  Uke  a  specific  example. 
The  REA  has  loaned  $3,000,000  to  the  Uacon 
Electric  Cooperative  with  headquarters  In 
Macon,  Mo.  That  happens  to  be  the  town 
where  I  was  born,  and  where  I  grew  up. 

Most  of  the  money  has  been  used  to  build 
a  distribution  system  that  serves  5,000  ciu- 
tomers  in  that  general  area. 

I  want  to  ask  you.  Just  taking  this  as  a 
specific  Instance,  who  owns  the  title  to  the 
property  that  has  been  bought  and  built  and 
constructed  with  the  money  loaned  to  the 
REA? 

Secretary  Brannan.  The  cooperative,  sub- 
ject to  a  mortgage  to  the  Government  for 
that  to  secure  the  loan. 

Senator  Kem.  And  the  title  to  that  prop- 
erty U  not  In  the  name  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture? 

Secretary  Brannan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Not  in  the  name  of  the  REA 
agency  here  In  Washington? 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  Is  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

The  Chairman.  Senator  Kem,  you  men- 
tioned the  REA  owns  It.  It  Is  the  coopera- 
tive that  owns  It. 

Senator  Kem.  Just  to  clear  the  record.  I 
am  saying  It  la  not  In  the  name  of  the  RXA. 
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Th*  CnAMUUK.  AH  rlgtit,  the  mord  wffl 
speak  for  ItKlf. 

Senator    Kim.  Not    tn    ttaa    nam*    ct    the 

United  States  Oivernment? 

Secretary  ^raioiajc.  Tkkat  la  rtght.  It  k  a 
fanners'  oooperaUw.     Tbe  tarnters  own  ki. 

Senator  Km.  And  ■•  you  m^,  \bm  farsMr 
members  are  the  owners;  In  otlier  worda, 
Ukla  te  an  etenMiiiary  point,  but  tt  U  tan- 
purtant  In  Uua  whole  dlacusaton. 

Do«s    the    Government    Id    any    vay   own 

itoe  property  Uiat  ks  operated  by  tha  oo-opa? 

bccret&ry    BaAMM^N    Tbat     m    tha    fonrtto 

time,   at   ieaat,    Uiat  teas  b«an   aaked   and  I 

wlU  ancver  It  for  tha  fourth  tane.  "Ho.** 

Senator  Kem.  All  right.  Do  you  knov  bow 
many  farmers  and  mrai  euatomcra  ara  aarved 
by   REA   Co-ope? 

Secretary  Brammam.  W&U.  not  In  numbers, 
but  about  a  Uule  belter  thau  ft  out  oX  10 
farms  In  tliis  counUy  are  now  mtrteiL  no* 
have  rural -electric  power. 

Beoaux  KsM.  The  laat  figure  I  was  abke 
to  gat  on  It  was  aa  of  December  Si.  IS&l. 
At  that  Ume  there  were  a.ttl.WU  conaumers 
Ciianacted  to  RZA  co-op  Unea.  Have  you 
any  reason  to  believe  that  figure  la  kncor- 
rect? 

Secretary  Brannan.  It  sounds  all  right. 
Senator  Kem.  Elow  majij  REA  co-ops  are 
there? 

Secretary  Brakkaw.  I  am  sorry,  I  do  not 
know,  sir. 

Senator  Kr>r  I  Iiav«  checked  that.  I 
WDTiTd  not  have  known  If  I  had  not  checked 
tt.  As  at  December  Si.  1951.  there  were  988 
eorperatfre  borrowers.  Thts  Inrtnded  S4 
brrrowrrs  for  loans  for  refrigeration  farm- 
tles  only. 

Can  yoa  tell  me  hcrw  many  members,  ap- 
proximately, these  cooperatives  have? 

Secretary  BaamtaN.  Tou  toW  me  a  moment 

affo.  9  000,000.  

Senator  KrM  Tboae  are  cteiaumera— thoae 
mr*  crrnsumeTS. 

Secretary  Brannan  Of>n»umer»  and  mnn- 
bera  Rre  at>out  alike. 

Senator  Krm    Abnvt  the  aameT 

Secretary  BaAitwAW.  Tea.  

Senator  Kkm.  So  we  are  safe  in  «»rnmn>g 
that  the  members  are  approalmately  9.961.- 
602?  Are  those  member-owners  In  larfs 
part  fanners  and  other  mral  people  T 

Secretary  BaaxNAJt.  Uu^e  part,  yea.  Tha 
law  requires  that. 

f^ifnmtrr  Kem.  And  In  a  typical  RBA  eo> 
operative  group  wiio  dlrecta  the  actiTlttcs? 
Seoetary  BaaNNRM.  The  board. 
Senator   Kem    That    Is.   a   board  of   direc- 
tors ejected  by  the  members? 
Secretary  BaAMMAJi.  Bight. 
Senator   Kzaa.  And  who  managca  the  OfH 
eratioiis? 

Secretary  Bbannav  An  employee  that  the 
board  aeiecta. 

Senator  ic»m  He  is  the  niai^aser  and  sub- 
ject to  the  direction  and  supecviaioa  of  the 
board;  la  that  correct? 

Secretaxy  Br-vmnan.  Right. 

Senator    Kem.  On    whose    payroll   sre    the 

Mnemen,  the  accounting  staff,  and  the  other 

people  who  work  for  the  REA  cooperative? 

Secretary  Brannan.  TTie  question  answers 

ttaelf.  the  RBA  co-op. 

Senator  Kem.  They  are  on  the  psyroU  of 
the  RKA? 

Secretary  Brannak.  Yes;  of  the  coopera- 
tive. 

Senator  Krjs  Aitd  not  GorerruDent  em- 
pkjyees? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Right. 
«>rkttt-nr  Krm.  Are  they  Govemnieiit  cbecka 
or   are   they   checks   drawn   by    the    coopera- 
tive? 

Secretary  BkAifKAir.  They  are  the  co-op'B 

checks. 

Senator  KrM  What  te  the  role  Of  the  Ad- 
mintoiUator  of  the  RKA? 

Secretary  BaAVWAW.  To  determine  the  ell- 

glbllliy  of  an  applicant  for  a  loan. 

Senator    Kem.  He    largely    perlarma    the 

function  ol  a  banker,  does  he  not? 


Secretary   BaAwiSAir.  Wcll,v^i 
the  eilgltaUttT  of  the  loan. 

Senator  Kjcm    And  acts  aa  a  banker- 
the  money  and  coDeets  It  back;  le  that  rl^bt? 
Secretary  Bbawhaj*.  I  thtnk   It  Is  fair  to 
say  that. 

Senator  Kbm.  So  the  BXA  Is,  In  efEeei.  a 
banking  agency  and  the  taxpayers  are  the 
depositors;  they  pot  the  saoney  In  the 
co-ops  borrow  the  money  and  pay  tt  back — 
that  l!5  a  fair  statement.  Is  It  not? 

aecretary  BaaKNAj*.  Tes,  str.  And  paying 
H  bark  very  wtU. 

Senater  Krm  Re^rartHPSs  of  what  we  might 
think  about  socialism,  there  le  nothtnf  st>- 
dattstic  about  an  REIA  actfrlty.  Is  there: 
certainly  nothteg  sodaMsClc  about  an  BEA 
cooperative.  That  la  prteate  enterprise  In 
operattoa.  Is  tt  notT 

Secretary  Brawnajs.  Klgfat. 
Senator  KkM.  ^at  Instance,  by  way  ot  OOB- 
trast,  when  the  Soothwntcra  Power  Ad- 
ministration buUds  a  transmission  line  or 
a  suhstaStaBL,  in  wboae  nanae  does  the  tttle 
rest? 

Secretary  Brahnaji.  Southwest  Power  A<1- 
mlnlstratJon  I  would  assume. 

Senator  Kuc.  Well,  that  Is  an  agency  of 
the  Goverumeat.  Is  It  not — the  title  rests 
In  the  Dnlted  States  of  America,  does  It 
not? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  the  Southwest 
Power  Administration  ia  not  an  aeeney  of 
the  Dej-artment  of  Agriculture  and  I  am 
not  entirely  famlUar  with  iu  operations. 
Senator  Kem.  It  is  a  Govemmeut  agency, 
that  ia  true.  Is  It  not? 

Secretary  Brannaw.  RlgtJt.  ERcuje  me.  I 
am  not  certain  ot  the  answer.  If  you  say 
it  la.  I  would  not  disagree  with  you. 

Senator  Kxm.  You  know  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Southwestern  Power  Admto- 
Istration.  the  Southwestern  Power  Artmln- 
tetratlon.  I  repeat.  Is  appointed  b;  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  do  you  not? 

Secretary    Brannan.  If   that 

The  CiiAiRMAN    That  is  correct. 
Secretary  Branhax.  I  will  take  your  word 
lor   It. 

The  Chaolmaji.  That  la  under  tbe  Inte- 
rior. 

Senator  Kxm.  And  when  be  builds  a  traus- 
IT^tl.^tif^n  facility,  the  faciUty  is  a  Go^ein- 
ment  facility;  that  ia  right,  la  tt  not? 

Secretary  Brahman.  That  la  a  matter  of 
law  that  I  wculd  not  be  an  expert  on. 

Senator  KrM.  You  have  set  out  a  lot  of 
matters  about  this  In  your  letter.  I  think 
I  may  tell  you. 

Secretary  Brannam.  These  are  sources  at 
power. 

Senator  Kxm.  I  may  tell  you.  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  la  correct. 

Secretary  Branmah.  And  I  vlU  accept  that. 
Senator  Kxm.  When  the  AdminisUator  of 
the  Bouthwestcrn  Power  Administration 
builds  a  line  or  substation  the  title  to  that 
line  or  aubataUou  is  In  the  Government  of 
the  Doited   States. 

That  same  thing  la  true  of  the  South- 
eastern Power  Administration.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  When  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  builds  an  electric  facility  title  U 
In  the  name  of  the  United  States  aovern- 
ment. 

And  as  you  have  just  said  when  the  EL£A 
distribution  co-op  builds  an  electric  lacUitf 
title  Is  In  the  name  of  the  co-op. 

Can   you   tell   me    who   owns  the    British 
Electric  System? 
Secretary  Branwan.  I  rure  cant. 
Senator  Kxm.  You  have  not  advised  yotrr- 
self  about  the  operations  of  socialism  tn  the 
British    Isles? 

Secretary  Brawwan.  No,  sir.  I  am  not 
Interested  tn  soclallam  anywhere. 

Senator  Kem.  Tou  are  not?  That  Is  Twy 
Interesting.  To«  are  not  Interesting  yrmr- 
srif  on  the  Inroads  of  socialism  Into  the 
United  Btntes? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  wa  are  ofl 
OB— 


Senator  Krm.  Wo,  no;  we  a*e  r1?*t  Oown 
the  beam.  Ur.  Secretary.  Thirt  Is  e»ac*ly 
whs*  we  a.**  talWng  aboot. 

Secretary  B«AjrwAN.  WeD.  fh"st  of  sH.  yon 
have  got  to  dortraacBt  the  iinrmOs  rf  so- 
elallam.  Is  the  RBA  the  Inroad  tc  sorteltsra 
yoo  are  talltog  about* 

Oeuatoi  Kkm.  Tcw  and  I  Jost  agreed  that 
that   the  REA   was  not  ^oelaltstlc. 

Onntiy  Bkamraw.  b  the  Omilli westeiii 
Power — Is  that  what  you  were  sayin?  Is  wo- 
claU5tlc? 

8enat«v  Kxv.  1  am  saying  that  is  Ooems- 
ment  ope.'^tlon.  th^  Is  Gcverrment  bu£l- 
nesa.      I    aa    Mking    yoa    what    Is    taking 


Secretary  BaAjoRaK.  Bo  Is  the  Post  Of&ce 
Department. 

aenator  Kmm.  I  am  asking  yoo  what  is 
taking  place  In  England  with  icference  to 
the  British  avthcrlty.    If  yon  kaam  all  rl^t. 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  empialued 

Senator  Kaac.  I  would  like  to  read  Into  t2ie 
record.  Bfr.  Chalrmar,  a  little  about  that: 

"The  electrtctty  act  of  Great  Britain  of 
TX7  reqtrtred  that  holdera  ct  aecurtttes  tn 
the  efertrle  companies  be  paid  for  their 
holdings  on  the  basts  of  average  quctaMons 
on  the  stock  exchange  of  certain  dates.  On 
serurmes  not  qtwted  the  vahie  Is  deter- 
mined by  arbitration. 

*X>ompensatior.  was  made  by  the  Issuance 
o*  British  electric  stock  of  sticb  mmonrrt  as 
was  eoiHsldeTed  of  etjual  valne  to  the  se- 
mrttles. 

••.And  so  In  England  the  British  Ociitrn- 
nent  has  mortd  ta  and  Is  operating  the  elec- 
tric system." 

I  think.  l*r.  Secretary,  that  yoxir  charges 
made  here  In  yoar  letter  and  before  this 
cotnanHtee  have  done  a  kx  to  harm  the  RKA 
morem'-nt  In  this  eountry  by  identWylng 
with  the  RBA  untaaentlal  Government 
power  spefKllng.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
an  Federal  puwei  speiMflitg  has  been  rm- 
essentlal.  but  I  say  that  In  the  optnloB  o* 
the  Congress  much  of  the  proposed  spend- 
ing by  the  Oo^wrnment  for  ttils  pwpuee  has 
bera  held  to  be  tincssentlal.  and  I  thtnk  yov 
have  dcmc  the  RBA  movement  a  great  dis- 
service, sir,  when  yon  have  attemiKed  t« 
Identify  the  REA  movement  with  this  un- 
essential power  spending  by  the  Oovem- 
Bsent. 

Secretary  BfeAmvAN.  Wk  wll!  lei  the  RBA 
cooperative  members   ^Qdee  that. 

Senator  Kiae.  All  right.  We  win  let  the 
public,  we  win  let  the  eommlttee.  we  wlB 
let  the  Congress  judg-?  It.  Congress  has  al- 
retkdy  Judged  It  In  a  way  that  te  apparetitly 
not  In  accord  with  yowr  Ideas. 

Iffy  point  te  that  wbn  the  Federal  Goe- 
emrrjent  bmlMs  an  Hectic  facility  that  can 
be  buUt  by  someone  else,  then  the  only 
piirpoee  of  the  Federal  Oovemroent  fn  doing 
it  Is  purely  and  simply  to  carry  out  a  fttnc- 
tkwo  that  would  otherwise  be  performed  by 
private  citizens  troder  the  free-enterprise 
system. 

Wow,  then,  that  Is  Jtwt  by  way  of  pre- 
liminary, Mr.  Secretary.  But  I  think  it  goes 
to  the  very  meat  of  the  discussion  here  that 
to  Involved  In  your  question  about  my  votea 
on  power. 

I  think  It  confnses.  or  Is  an  attempt  hi 
your  mind  or  an  effort  on  yotir  part,  either 
wittingly  or  unwittingly,  to  confose  the  t»- 
sue  between  REA,  which  Is  free  enterprlsa, 
snd  unessentlsl  power  spending  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. whl<^  to  socialism. 

~l»ow,  then,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  wouM  Ifke  to 
■A  you  a  few  qtnEttons  aboot  the  19  roll 
ealte  on  power  tesnes  outltned  In  yoor  letter. 
"The  Urst  o«»e  that  yoci  set  out  there  to  a 
roll-call  vote  on  February  27.  1948,  which 
yoQ  describe  as  an  effort  to  pigeonhole  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway  bin. 

"And.  IMr.  Chairman.  I  ask  that  the  syn- 
opate  of  that  vote  which  ocenrred  on  Pebm- 
ary  27.  1»«,  be  set  out  In  the  record.  The 
result  was  57  yeas  and  30  nays.  I  voted  for 
the  motion.    1  find  myself  In  the  company  of 
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Bucli  eminent  Senators  as  Byrd,  Connally 
KUender,  Fulbright.  George,  Hoey.  Holland, 
Johnsoij  of  Colorado,  McCarran,  McClellan. 
McFarland,  McKeUar.  McMahon,  Maybank. 
Myers,  O'Conor,  Donnell,  Overton,  Robertson, 
Biissell.  Stennis,  Stewart.  Thomas,  Umstead. 
Some  of  those  Senators  might  be  very  much 
surprised,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  hear  themselves 
listed  In  a  list  of  enemies  of  the  REA. 

"(The  RicoRD  vote  and  synopsis  are  as  fol- 
lows : ) 

"Exhibit  No.  116 

"Subject:  St.  Lawrence  seaway  (8.  J.  Res. 
111). 

"Synopsis:  Vote  on  Smith  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions the  resolutions  approving  the 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  relating  to  the  Great  Lalces- 
8t.   Lawrence    Basin 

"Action:    Agreed   to    (recommitted). 

**[  Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Recobd, 
vol.  94,  pt.  2.  pp.  1497,  1857] 

"Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  pending  joint  resolution.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  111,  be  recommitted  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Prjsident  pro  tempore.  Under  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  vote,  and,  under  the  rules 
of  the  Senate,  the  first  motion  submitted  will 
be  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Smitb]  to  recommit  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

"Mr.  LANaXK.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
legislative  clerk   proceeded  to  call   the   roll. 

"Mr.  Magnuson  (when  his  name  was 
called ) .  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Tydlngs]  who  is 
necessarily  absent  because  of  illness.  Were 
he  present  he  would  vote  'yea.'  Were  I  per- 
mitted to  vote  I  would  vote  'nay.'  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr.  Knowland.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smtthj  Is  absent 
because  of  illness.  The  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  if  present  and  voting,  woiild  vote 
•yea." 

"The  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Robert- 
son] Is  necessarily  absent,  and  la  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wagner). 
The  Senator  from  Wyoming,  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  'yea,'  and  the  Senator 
from  New  York,  if  present  and  voting,  wovild 
vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  White]  is 
absent  because  of  illness,  and  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey). 
The  Senator  from  Maine,  if  present  and  vot- 
ing would  vote  'yea,'  and  the  Senator  from 
California,  if  present  and  voting,  would  vote 
'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Wherry] 
Is  absent  on  ofDclal  business. 

"Mr.  LtTCAS.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]  is  absent 
because  of  illness. 

"The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag- 
ner], who  is  necessarily  absent,  is  paired  on 
this  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Robertson].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote  'nay,' 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  would  vote 
'yea.' 

"The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Dow- 
ney |.  who  is  absent  on  official  business,  is 
paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  White).  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  California  would  vote  'nay,' 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  would  vote 
'yea.' 

"The  result  was — yeas  57,  nays  30,  as  fol- 
lows  (vote  No.   144)  : 

"Yeas,  57 — Baldwin;  Brewster;  Bricker; 
Bridges;  Brooks;  Buck;  Bushfleld;  Butler; 
•Byrd;    Cain;    Capehart;    •Connally;    Cooper; 


Cordon;  Donnell;  Dworshfik;  Ecton;  •Ellen- 
der;  Flanders;  •Fulbright;  'George;  Gurney; 
Hawkes;  "Hoey;  •Holland;  Ives;  Jenner; 
•Johnson.  Colorado;  Kem;  •Kllgore;  Lodge; 
•McCarran;  *McClellan;  •McFarland;  •Mc- 
KeUar; 'McMahon;  Malone:  Martin;  'May- 
bank;  MUlikin;  Moore;  "Myers;  •O'Conor; 
•O'Danlel  •Overton;  Reed;  Revercomb;  •Rob- 
ertson. Virginia;  •Russell;  Saltonstall;  •Sten- 
nis; •Stewart;  Taft;  •Thomas.  Oklahoma; 
•Umstead;    Watklns;    Williams. 

"Nays,  30 — Aiken;  Ball;  'Barkley;  Capper; 
•Chavez:  Ferguson;  •Green;  'Hatch;  'Hay- 
den;  Hickenlooper;  •Hill;  'Johnston,  South 
Carolina;  'McGrath;  Morse;  •Murray; 
•O'Mahoney;  •Pepper;  •Sparkman;  'Taylor; 
•Thomas,  Utah;  Thye;  Tobey;  Vandenberg; 
Wiley;   Wilson;   Young. 

"Not  voting,  9 — •Downey;  •Eastland; 
'Magnuson;  Robertson,  Wyoming;  Smith; 
•Tydlngs:    'Wagner;    Wherry;    White. 

"The  PRrsmENT  pro  tempore.  On  this  vote 
the  yeas  are  57,  the  nays  are  30,  and  the  joint 
resolution  Is  recomltted  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Foreign  Relations." 


Analysis  of  vote: 

Yeas  (57) 

Nays  (30) 

Not  voting  (9) 

Positions  o(  Senators  not  vot- 
ing: 

Paired— "yea" 

Paired— "nay" 

Not  paired— "yea" 

Not  paired— No  position.. 


Repnbli- 
oans  (51) 


33 

15 

4 


Democrats 
(45) 


35 

15 
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Secretary  Brannan.  Let  us  not  put  words  in 
my  mouth.  We  are  talking  about  your  vot- 
ing pattern. 

Senator  Kim.  We  are  not  talking  about 

Secretary  Brannan.  Over  the  period  of 
the  past  2  years. 

Senator  Kem.  You  have  introduced  that 
pattern,  that  word  pattern  into  this  hearing. 
Your  statement  was  that  I  have  voted  nearly 
always  against  what  the  farmer  needs.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  the  issue.  I  am  not 
going  to  allow  you  to  do  that.  I  am  not  going 
to  allow  you  to  start  talking  about  pattern. 
I  will  hold  you  down  the  line  to  what  you 
said.  And  you  list  this  as  one  of  the  votes 
that  you  say  I  made  against  the  fanners' 
needs. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Yes. 

Senator  Kkm.  You  cannot  get  away  from 
that.  I  am  not  going  to  let  you  do  it,  unless 
you  want  to  withdraw  what  you  have  said. 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  would  jvist  like  to 
refer  to  Senator  Aiken's  answer  on  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway. 

Senator  Kem.  Senator  Aikxn  and  I  hold 
different  views  about  that. 

Secretary  Brannan.  And  I  hold  different 
views  about  it.  too. 

Senator  Kem.  Yes;  I  know  you  do.  And  I 
have  heard  it  debated  at  great  length  in  the 
Senate  and  I  have  heard  it  debated  with 
great  force  on  both  sides,  but  I  have  never 
heard  any  Senator  charge  a  Senator  who  did 
not  agree  with  him  of  voting  against  the 
farmers'  needs  on  that  Issue. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Senator  Kzm,  you  are 
aware  that  all  four  of  the  farmer  organiza- 
tions favored  it. 

Senator  Kxm.  Yes. 

Secretary  Brannaw.  And,  at  least,  one  of 
them  you  say  represents  the  farmers  of  Amer- 
ica, the  Farm  Bureau. 

Senator  Kem.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I  said 
the  major  farm  organizations  I  think  In  gen- 
eral are  representative  organizations  of  the 
views  of  the  farmers  of  America. 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  think  the  Missouri 
Farmers  Association  was  for  It. 

Senator  Kxm.  I  agree.  And  I  did  not  go 
along  with  them  on  that.    I  am  not  a  rublaer 


'Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 


•Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 
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stamp  here   for  the  Misaouri  Farm   Bureau. 

You  suggested  that  yesterday.    That  U  not  so. 

Secretary  Brannan.  You  suggested  it 
yesterday. 

Senator  Kem.  I  am  representing  all  of  the 
people  of  Missouri  and  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  have  tried  to  consider  every  Issue  on 
its  merits. 

The  Chairman.  Well,  now,  Mr.  Secretary, 
do  you  want  to  answer  the  question,  what- 
ever Senator  Kem  has  been  saying  there  with 
reference  to  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  as  to 
why  you  think  it  is  against  the  farmers' 
rights?  I  do  not  know  what  you  said  about 
it.  The  Chair  will  give  you  an  opportunity 
to  answer. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

I  simply  say  that  representatives  of  the 
farm  organizations  endorse  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  which  is,  certainly,  a  Justification  for 
my  feeling  that  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  is  la 
the  farmers'  interests.  I  cite  this  as  one  case 
on  which  you  voted  against  farmers'  interests. 

That  is  my  opinion.  There  are  good  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary,  and  I  respect  them,  but 
I  still 

Senator  Kem.  But  you  do  not  respect  my 
opinion? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  I  do.  I  simply 
am   pointing    out    that    this    is    one    of    a 

Senator  Kxm.  You  have  little  respect  for 
my  opinion  because  you  say  I  vote  against 
what  the  farmers  need.  Let  us  refer  to  your 
letter,  page  6,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  are  pretty 
outspoken  in  your  criticism  of  Senators  who 
do  not  hold  the  views  you  have. 

You  speak  of  the  worst  enemies  of  the 
REA. 

You  say:  "Its  worst  enemies  are  smart 
enough  not  to  attack  It  head-on.  The  sig- 
nificant votes  come  in  the  form  of  voting  on 
programs  which  would  provide  electricity  for 
new  or  even  old  lines." 

And  then  right  at  the  top  of  this  list  of 
the  votes  that  you  say  are  significant  votes — 
do  not  get  away  from  that  word  "significant" 
votes — you  list  "effort  to  pigeonhole  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway  bill  during  the  Eightieth 
Congress." 

Secretary  Brannan.  The  3t.  Lawrence  sea- 
way bill  would  supply  vant  amounu  of  power 
for  the  New  England  area  which  is  full  of 
REA  co-ope.  all  of  which  are  or  most  of  which 
are  in  need  of  power,  as  U  the  entire  New 
England  area.  New  York,  and  farther  on 
down. 

Senator  iEM.  Well,  now.  Mr.  Secretary,  we 
do  not  have  time  to  debate  whether  or  not 
this  is  any  time  for  the  United  States  to 
plunge  Itself  into  this  bllllon-dollar  enter- 
prise. My  good  friend  from  Vermont  thinke 
it  is.     My  good  friend  from  Louisiana 

The  Cha—man.  Thinks  It  is  not. 

S-tnator  Kem.  I  am  not  going  to  engage  In 
that. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  I  thought  It  was. 

The  Chairman.  All  of  the  farmers  from 
Minnesota,  and  I  think  from  the  Dakotas, 
thought  it  should  be  built  in  order  to  afford 
them  facility  to  carry  their  huge  wheat  crops. 

Senator  Hickenlooper.  And  some  of  the 
farmers  from  the  Middle  West  thought  it 
should  not. 

The  Chairman.  Exactly. 

Senator  Kem.  And  a  lot  of  farmers  in  Mis- 
souri. We  have  got  a  very  recent  expression 
of  opinion  In  the  Congress  on  this  subject, 
on  June  18,  since  you  have  sent  your  letter, 
and  after  the  Congress  had  had  the  benefit 
of  your  widely  publicized  views.  The  Con- 
gress acted  on  it  again.  And  I  would  like  to 
put  in  the  record  the  vote  on  the  motion  to 
recommit  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  bill  on 
June  18,  1952.  It  appears  at  page  7466  of 
the  Record  of  that  date. 

The  Chairman.  With  objection,  that  may 
be  done. 
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(The   Rccoao  at  p.  74M  is  as  foUowr:) 
••  Exhibit  No.  117 

*TTie  Vice  Presideitt.  The  time  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  has  expired.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired. 

"The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
O'Conor]  to  recommit  the  Joint  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

"Mr.  O'Conor,  Mr.  Ptrcuson.  and  other 
Senators  asked  for  the  .,  eas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

"Mr.  Johnston  of  South  Carolina  (when 
his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]. 
If  he  were  preeent  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•yea.'  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would 
▼ote  'nay  '     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

"Mr  Knowland  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Indiana  |Mr  Capehaxt].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea.'  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote  'nay.' 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

"Mr.  HicKENLooFKR  ( whcH  his  name  was 
Milid).  I  have  a  pnlr  with  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bt7tler|.  If  he  were 
preeent  and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea.'  If 
1  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  'nay.' 
I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr  McFarland.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vlnrlnla  |Mr.  Btrd).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  |Mr  Johnson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  |Mr.  MtntkATJ  are  absent 
on  oSclal   business. 

"The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Prn,- 
BRioHT]  ;i  absent  because  of  Illness  in  hit 
family. 

"The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon) is  absent  because  of  illness. 

"The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rttssxll) 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

"1  announce  further  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Pttlbricht]  is  paired  on  this 
vote  with  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Mttxrat)  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  would  vote  'yea,'  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  would  vote  'nay.' 

"I  announce  also  that  the  Senator  from 
TVxss  (Mr.  Johnson)  Is  paired  on  this  TOte 
with  the  8ena^)r  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
McMahon).  If  present  and  voting  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  would  vote  yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  would  vote  'nay.' 

"Mr.  Baltohbtall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  jMr.  Btttler)  Is  ab- 
sent because  of  the  death  of  his  brother  and 
his  pair  has  been  previously  announced  by 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr    Hickenlooper). 

"The  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Cain] 
la  absent  by  leav«!  of  the  Senate. 

*Tht  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson] 
Is  necessarily  abs>;nt  and.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vone  'yea.' 

"The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr  Capehart] 
Is  detained  on  official  business  and  his  pair 
has  been  previously  announced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California   [Mr.  Knowland). 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas.  43.  nays 
40.  as  follows: 

"Yeas.  43 — Bennett;  Brewst'-r-  Rrlcker. 
Brtdges:  Butler.  Maryland:  Connally;  Dlrkaen; 
Duff;  Dworshak;  Ecton;  EUender;  Frear, 
George;  Hendrlckson;  Hoey;  Hunt;  Ives;  Jen- 
ner; Johnson.  Colorado;  Kem;  Kllgore,  Lodge; 
Long;  Malone;  Martin;  Maybank;  McCarran; 
McClellan;  Mllllkln;  Neely:  O'Conor; 
O'Mahoney;  Robertson;  Saltonstall;  Schoep- 
pel;  Smith,  Maine;  Smith.  New  Jersey;  Smith, 
North  Carolina;  Stennis;  Underwood;  Wat- 
klns;   Welker;   WtUlams. 

"Nays.  40 — Aiken.  Anderson,  Benton,  Case. 
Chavez,  Clements,  Cordon,  Douglas,  Eastland, 
Ferguson.  Planders,  Gillette,  Oreen.  Hayden, 
Hennlngs.  Hill,  HLlland.  Humphrey.  Kefauver, 
Kerr.  Langer.  Lehn>an,  Magnuson.  McCarthy, 
McFarland,  McKellar.  Monroney,  Moody, 
Morse,  Mundt,  NLTon,  Pastore,  Seaton,  Sma- 


thers,  Sparkman,  Taft,  Thye,  Tobey,  Wiley, 
Young. 

"Not  voting,  13 — ^Butler,  Nebraska;  Byrd; 
Cain;  Capehart;  Carlson;  Fulbright;  Hicken- 
looper; Johnson.  Texas:  Johnston,  South 
Carolina;  Elnowland;  McMahon;  Murray; 
Russell. 

"So  Mr.  O'CoNOR's  motion  to  reconunlt 
was  agreed  to." 

Secretary  Brannan.  Does  that  Include  the 
vote  in  favor  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  too?  It 
does,  does  It  not? 

Senator  Kem.  Forty  nays  In  favor  of  it. 
I  find  such  "enemies"  of  the  REA.  and  that 
is  in  quotation  marks,  as  Senators  Con- 
nally. ELi.KNDEa,  George.  Frear.  Hoet,  Httnt, 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  KiLcoaz,  Long,  Mat- 
bank,  McCarram,  McClellan,  Nexlt.  O'Conox, 

O'MaHONXT,    ROBEBTBON.   SALTONSTiOX,   SMITH 

of  Maine,  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Smith  at 
North  Carolina,  Stxmnis,  Underwood,  Wat- 
kins. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Now  if  you  are  again 
trying  to  Imply  that  I  am  calling  those  folks 
enemies  of  REA  you  are  entirely  wrong. 

Senator  Kkm.  I  am  not  implying — I  am 
not  trying  to  Imply  anything.  I  am  just 
referring  to  your  letter.  You  used  the  words 
"worst  enemies." 

Secretary  Brannan.  Which  is  the  private 
power  companies. 

Senator  Kkm.  Now.  wait  a  minute.  You 
used  the  words,  "worst  enemies."  and  then 
refer  to  significant  votes,  and  then  you  list 
those  significant  votes,  and  you  put  this  at 
the  head.  There  is  no  implication  necessary 
there.  It  is  just  a  plain  statement,  of  course. 
He  that  runs  can  read. 

The  CuAOtMAN.  It  might  be  well  to  point 
out  that  a  good  many  of  us  voted  as  we 
did  the  other  day  because  of  tlie  fact  that 
the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  being  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  navigation,  but  if  this 
matter  were  simply  on  the  question  of  power, 
why  I  would  be  for  It  100  percent. 

Senator  Kem.  I  think  a  lot  of  us  would, 
but  the  Secretary's  castigatlon 

The  CRAnMAN.  I  understand — I  under- 
stand. 

Senator  Kxm.  As  It  was  presented  was 
against  the  Senators. 

Tlie  Chairman.  What  is  next? 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  aware  that  the  New 
York  State  Power  Authority  has  asked  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  license  un- 
der which  It  could  proceed  to  construct  the 
power  features  of  the  St.  Lawrence  proposal, 
are  you  not? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  have  heard  about 
that;    yes,   sir. 

Senator  Kkm.  There  la  a  possibility  or, 
perhaps,  a  probability  that  those  power  fa- 
cilities will  receive  immediate  attention? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  have  no  knowledge 
on  that. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  have  you.  as  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  done  an3rthing  to  urge  that 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  grant  this 
license? 

Secretary   Bsannan.  The   New   York   one? 

Senator  Kkm.  Yes. 

Secretary  Brannan.  We  have  not  been 
asked  for  our  view  on  it. 

Sen-itor  Kxm.  Well,  have  you  Interested 
yourself  in  tarring  to  get  power  for  these  co- 
operatives that  you  say  are  in  need  of  it  in 
that  way? 

Secretary  Brannan  We  certainly  have 
been  Interested  In  getting  power  for  the  co- 
operatives and  interested  In  their  efforts  to 
get  It  for  themselves. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  made  any  speech 
urging  that  the  electric  facilities  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  receive  immediate  attention? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  testified  before  the 
committees  of  Congress  on  that  a  year  or  two 
back. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  done  anything 
recently? 

Secretary  Brannan.  No;  but  I  have  not 
changed  my  mind. 


Senator  Kkm.  I  notice  others  have  been 
very  active  in  that  respect,  but  I  did  not 
find  where  you  had  had  anjrthlng  to  say  on 
that  subject. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  I  was  in  Sena- 
tor AiKENs  State  Just  recently  and  made  a 
sjjeech  and  included  in  my  remarks 

Senator  Kem.  Did  you  refer  to  It? 

Secretary  Brannan.  The  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way? 

Senator  Kem.  What  did  you  refer  to.  the 
fact  that  if  the  Congress  decided  not  to  build 
the  seaway  that  an  effort  should  still  be  made 
to  build  the  electric  facilities? 

Secretary  Brannan.  No;  but  I  certainly 
stressed  the  need  of  'he  electric  facilities  I 
dr  not  know  whether  the  thing  's  separable 
or  not,  and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  does 
at  this  stage. 

Senator  Kkm.  I  do  not  know  that  anybody 
would  be  interested  in  your  opinion  on  that. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  I  am  here  be- 
cause you  have  afked  me  for  my  opinion. 

Senator  Kem.  I  tplll  tell  you  why  you  are 
here,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  are  here  because 
you  made  an  unwarranted  attack  on  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  And  as  you  said  yester- 
day, you  would  be  perfectly  willing  to  let  It 
stop  thtre.  You  had  in  mind  a  hit-and-run. 
that  you  could  Just  say  that  and  then  you 
would  not  be  called  on  to  prove  what  you  had 
said.  Now.  the  day  of  Judgment  has  arrived 
and  you  are  here  and  under  oath  and  you  are 
required  to  back  up  these  unwarranted  state- 
ments that  you  made.  And  that  is  why  you 
are  here. 

Secretary  Brannaw.  Let  me  express  my 
comolete  satisfaction  with  being  here. 

Senator  Kem.  All  right.  I  am  glad  you  are 
here,  too.  I  hope  you  enjoy  the  proceedings 
from  now  on. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Elxm.  Now  then,  let  us  talk  some- 
thing about  the  TVA  steam-plant  vote. 
They  are  Nos.  21.  22,  24,  and  25  on  your  list 
of  what  you  call  significant  votes  which  you 
couple  with  the  preceding  sentence  refer- 
ring to  the  "worst  enemies"  of  the  REA. 

The  question  Involved  here  was  never 
whether  or  not  the  areas  served  by  TVA 
should  or  should  not  have  steam  power.  The 
question  all  of  the  time  was  whether  or  not 
the  construction  of  the  steam  plants  by  the 
Federal  CJovemment  was  a  proper  function 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  whether  or 
not  it  was  authorized  by  law. 

The  entire  controversy  was  who  should 
build  the  steam  plants,  whether  they  should 
be  built   by  the  Government. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  Senator,  are  you 
saying  that  there  is  not  clear  authority  in 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Act  for  them  to  build 
a  steam  plant,  to  firm  up  their  hydropower 
and  make  year-around  service? 

Senator  Kkm.  That  is  a  very  controversial 
subject,  and  I  do  not  think  we  will  gala 
anything  by  arguing  it  here. 

Secretary  Brannan.  You  moved 

Senator  Kem.  I  want  to  talk  about  these 
four  roll-call  votes  which  you  specified  in 
your  letter  as  being  significant  votes. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  Senator,  they  are 
not  only  significant,  they  are  the  only  votes 
on  the  subject. 

Senator  Kkm.  All  right.  They  have  to  do 
with  the  New  Johnsonville  steam  plant.  My 
understanding  of  the  Issue  when  I  voted  on 
those,  and  it  still  is,  that  the  question  was 
who  should  provide  the  steam  capacity  for 
that.  The  question  was  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  provide  it  or 
whether  the  steam  capacity  In  the  area 
should  not  be  provided  by  the  municipalities" 
and  the  other  distributors  and  the  private 
investors   there. 

The  question,  in  part,  was  whether  or  not 
it  was  essential  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  do  it. 

Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  are  you  of  the  opinion 
that  the  REA  cooperatives  and  others  in 
Tennessee  would  have  gone  without  power 
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If  the  TVA  had  not  been  authorized  to  build 
the  New  JohnaonvUle   steam   plant? 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  Is  my  opinion 
and  that  I  understand  to  have  been  the 
opinion  of  the  Congress  when  It  authorized 
the  Jobnsonvllle  plant. 

Senator  Kzm.  That  Is  yovir  opinion.  And 
it  was  not  my  opinion,  and  I  have  respect 
for  your  opinion.  I  do  not  know  whether 
you  have  any  respect  for  mine  or  not. 

Secretary  Bbannam.  I  have  expressed  it. 

Senator  Kem.  It   is  hard — well 

Senator  Hickxnloopeb.  May  I  suggest,  as 
I  recall  that  Johnsonville  steam  plant  argu- 
ment the  major  emphasis,  almost  the  con- 
trolling emphasis,  was  an  attempt  to  be  put 
on  the  Justification  of  the  Johnsonville 
steam  plant  to  firm  up  the  plant  for  the 
atomic  set-up  at  Knoxvllle,  Tenn.  And 
there  was  very  little  said  about  REA  needing 
more  power.  It  was  a  flrming-up  proposition 
for  the  dams  there  because  of  the  location 
of  the  very  vital  atomic  energy  plant  at 
Kncxvllle.  And  that  was  the  chief  sales 
argument  used  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time. 

The  Chairman.  In  that  connection  I  was 
opposed  to  the  building  of  steam  plants  as 
such,  except  to  the  extent  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  firm-up  power  developed  from 
falling  water,  but  as  the  Senator  points  out 
we  have  recently  been  asked  to  vote  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  build  more  steam  plants, 
and  this  emergency  has  been  used  as  a 
method    to    get    that    accomplished. 

Senator  Aixxn.  I  think  we  have,  or  the 
Government  has.  Issued  some  $30  or  $50 
million  In  quick  tax  write-offs  to  the  private 
companies  to  build  plants  down  there  for 
the  Paducah  atomic   energy  plant. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  only  to  furnish 
one-half  of  the  power  needed  at  Paducah. 

Senator  Hickenloofer.  I  do  not  want  to 
get  Into  a  controversy  as  to  the  needs  or  the 
lack  of  needs.  I  want  to  express  my  very 
firm  recollection,  because  I  am.  also,  inter- 
ested in  that  by  the  fact  that  the  major 
emphasis  and  the  whole  sales  talk,  the  whole 
burden  of  the  sales  talk  on  thL<?  Johnson- 
ville steam  plant  was  that  the  power  had 
to  be  firmed  up  so  that  a  supply  of  power 
could  be  available  for  the  atomic  energy 
plant  at  KnoxvUle. 

Senator  Kem.  My  recollection  about  the 
recent  dlsciisslon  of  that  in  the  Senate  is 
that  the  emphasis  again  was  on  the  need 
for  the  atomic  energy  development  and  of 
the  various  war  Industry  plants  located  In 
that   area. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Now,  Senator  Kzm 

Senator  Kem.  I  do  not  recall  any  require- 
ments of  the  REA  ever  being  mentioned  In 
that  discussion. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  Senator  Kem,  If 
the  atomic  energy  plant  had,  as  It  did  have, 
a  priority  claim  on  the  electric  power  and 
some  of  the  other  plants,  the  industrial 
plants  that  were  building  war  materials,  had 
the  priority  claims  on  the  power  available  In 
the  area  then  It  stands  to  reason  that  as 
they  were  built  and  as  they  demanded  the 
power  the  people  who  suffered  were  the  farm- 
ers and  the  REA  distributors,  because  the 
power  had  to  go  to  these  preferential  users. 
Therefore,  to  Increase  the  supplies  of  power 
and  to  firm  It  up  the  year  around  was  very 
much  to  the  Interests  of  the  farmer,  because 
he  was  a  secondary  claimant  on  the  available 
supply  and  the  total  supply  was  very  short, 
very  far  shorTof  the  total  demand.  He  had 
as  many  chips  in  that  game  as  the  atomic 
energy  plant  or  anybody  else. 

I  do  not  know  what  arguments  were  used 
to  Influence  the  Congress,  but,  certainly,  the 
REA  cooperatives  of  that  area  had  a  great 
stake  in  whether  there  was  enough  power  for 
the  atomic  energy  plants  and  the  farmers. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  put  in  record  at  this  point  the  votes 
on  these  four  amendments  that  the  Secre- 


tary has  referred  to  In  his  letter.  First  la 
item  21  which  Is  the  vote  of  June  15,  1948.  on 
the  Government  corporations  Independent 
executive  agencies  appropriation  In  1949. 
H.  R.  6481.  where  the  vote  was  45  yeas  and 
37  nays. 

And  item  22,  In  the  Secretary's  letter  of 
June  19,  1949.  where  the  subject  was  Gov- 
ernment corporation  and  Independent  execu- 
tive agencies  appropriations,  H.  R.  6841, 
where  the  vote  was  37  yeas  and  47  nays. 

And  item  24  In  the  Secretary's  letter,  the 
vote  on  April  13,  1949.  where  the  subject  was 
the  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act,  H.  R. 
2632,  and  the  vote  was  30  yeas  and  55  nays. 

And  the  vote  on  April  13,  1949.  covering 
item  No.  25  of  the  Secretary's  letter,  where 
the  subject  was  the  First  Deficiency  Appro- 
priation Act  of  1949.  H.  R.  2632.  and  the  vote 
was  yeas  38  and  nays  45. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  they 
Will  be  Incorporated  in  the  record.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

(The  record  votes  on  the  four  Items  are  as 
follows : ) 

"Exhibit  No.  118 

"Subject:  Government  Corporations  and  In- 
dependent Elxecutlve  Agencies  Appro- 
priation. 1949   (H.  R.  6481). 

"Synopsis:  Vote  on  committee  amendments 
en  bloc  under  the  caption  "Tennessee 
Valley  Authority"  which  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $4,000,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  steam  plant  at  New  John- 
sonville. Tenn.     (See  vote  No.  239.) 

"Action  Agreed  to. 

"(Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Recoro, 
vol.  94.  pt.  7,  pp.  8250,  8280.  8282-6283) 

"The  PREsmiNO  Otticer.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  first  committee  amendment. 

"The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  2.  line  7.  after 
the  word  "vehicles."  It  Is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "$27,389,061."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof, 
"$30,972,061.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that 
the  first  three  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc,  because  they  are  so  tied  together,  it 
seems  to  me,  that  a  vote  on  one  of  them  will 
determine  the  vote  on  all  of  them. 

"The  Presiding  OmcER.  Is  there  objection? 
Without  objection,  the  three  amendments 
win  be  considered  en  bloc. 

""The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  first 
three  committee  amendments,  which  are 
being  considered  and  wUl  be  voted  upon 
en  bloc. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(The  two  committee  amendments  not 
printed  in  the  Record  are  as  follows: 

'"On  page  2,  line  11,  strike  out  "$21,689,000* 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "$25,689,000';  and  on 
the  same  page,  line  13,  insert  the  words  "one 
steam    plant    at   New    Johnsonville,   Tenn.' 

"The  Presiding  Otticer.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  first  three  committee  amend- 
ments, which,  by  unanimous  consent,  are 
considered  and  are  to  be  voted  on  en  bloc. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
requested. 

'"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

"Mr.  Robertson  of  Virginia  (when  his 
name  was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
George.  If  he  were  present  he  would  vote 
'yea.'  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  "nay.'     I  withhold  my  vote. 

'"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr.  Hill.  On  this  vote  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran)  Is  paired  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  White]. 
I  am  advised  that.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  would  vote 
'yea.'  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  'nay.' 


"Mr.  Wherrt.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Bushfleld]  Is 
necessarily  absent. 

'"The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  White]  Is 
necessarily  absent  and  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  'nay'  an  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada would  vote  'yea.' 

"The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Reed], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith). 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  |Mr.  Wilson]  are 
detained  on  official  business. 

'"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
ToBZT]  Is  necessarily  absent  due  to  being 
called  to  the  hospital  on  account  of  an  acci- 
dent to  a  member  of  his  family. 

"'The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Wilzt] 
Is  detained  on  official  committee  business. 

"Mr.  Lucas.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  George]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  In  his  family. 

"'The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
KiLCORX)  is  necessarily  absent  on  Important 
public  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wag- 
ner)  are  necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Myers)  is  absent  on  public  business. 

""The  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Thomas] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  having  been 
appointed  a  national  delegate  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization  meeting  In  San 
Pranclsco.  Calif. 

""I  announce  further  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  )  Mr.  Kilgorz  |  .  who  would  vote 
'nay'  if  present,  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Thomas],  who  would  vote 
•yea'  If  present. 

"If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York   (Mr.  Wagner)    would    Tote  'yea.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  46,  nayi 
87,  as  follows   (vote  No.  225)  : 

"Yeas,  45 — Aiken;  'Barkley;  •Chavee; 
•Connally;  Cooper:  Cordon:  Donne  11; 
•Downey;  'Eastland;  'Ellender;  •Feazel; 
Flanders:  •Fulbright;  'Green;  •Hatch; 
•Hayden;  •Hill;  'Hoey;  'Holland:  'John- 
son, Colorado:  'Johnston,  South  Carolina; 
Knowland;  Langer;  'Lucas;  'McClellan; 
•McFarland:  'McGrath;  'McKellar;  'Mc- 
Mahon;  'Magnuson;  *Mayt>ank;  Morse; 
•Murray;  'OConor:  'O'Mahoney;  'Pepper; 
'Russell;  'Sparkman;  •Stennis;  •Stewart; 
•Taylor;  •Thomas,  Oklahoma;  •Tydlngs; 
Wherry;   Young. 

"Nays,  37 — Baldwin;  Ball;  Brewster; 
Brlcker;  Bridges;  Brooks;  Buck;  Butler; 
•Byrd;  Cain;  Capehart;  Capper;  Dworsha^; 
Ecton;  Ferguson:  Gurney;  Hawkes;  Hlcken- 
looper;  Ives;  Jenner;  Kem;  Lodge:  McCarthy; 
Malone;  Martin;  MilUkln;  Moore:  *0'Danlel; 
Revercomb;  Robertson.  Wyoming:  Salton« 
stall:  Taft:  Thye;  •Umstead;  Vandenberg; 
Watklns;  Williams. 

""Not  voting,  14— Bushfleld;  •George;  •Kll- 
gore;  •McCarran;  •Myers:  Reed;  •Robertson, 
Virginia;  Smith;  •Thomas,  Utah;  Tobey; 
•Wagner;  White;  Wiley;  Wilson. 

"So  the  first  three  committee  amendments 
were  agreed  to  en  bloc." 


Analysis  of  vote: 

Yeas  (45) 

Nays  (37) ^. 

Not  voting  (14) 

Positions  of  Senators  not  vol- 
intt: 

Pftlred— "yea" 

Paired— "nay" 

Not  paired— Position 

"yea" 

Not  paired— No  position. . 
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•Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 
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'Eihtbit  No  119 


"Subject:  Oovemment  corporations  and  In- 
dependent executive  agencies  appropria- 
tions (H.  R.  6481). 
"Synopsis :  Vote  on  Ferguson  motion  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendments  to 
H.  R.  6481.  which  provided  $4,000,000  for 
construction  of  a  steam  plant  by  TVA 
at  New  Johnsonville.  Tenn.  (See  vote 
No.  225.  and  note  this  page.) 
"Action:  Rejected. 

"(Excerpts  from  the  CoNOREseioNAL  Rjtcoao. 
vol.  94.  pt.  7,  pp  9015-0018] 
"Mr  Febotjbon  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
as  chairman  of  the  conferees  on  the  Gov- 
ernment corporations  appropriation  bill, 
t*  at  I  be  permitted  to  move  that  the 
Senate  recede  on  amendments  Noe.  1.  2. 
and  3  to  that  bill.  House  bill  6481.  and  that 
the  vote  on  this  motion  t>e  taken  without 
debate  I  ask  unanlmoiis  cons«*nt  that  I  be 
permitted  to  move  to  that  effect 

•TTie  VwKsntTHQ  OmcxB.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Mr  PnctTsoN  Mr  President,  let  me  ta- 
clude  in  my  proposal  a  further  propocal  that 
the  debate  be  limited  to  7  minutes  for  each 
side,  and  that  the  time  be  assigned  by  the 
acting  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader. 

"Tlie  Presidtwo  Omco.  The  request  will 
be  modified  accordingly. 

"Is  there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

"Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered 

"Mr.  FtRctrsoH.  I  .low  make  the  motion,  • 
Mr   President. 

"TTie  PREsmiNG  On  icer.  The  quertlon  Is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Chair  asks  the  clerk,  lor  the  purpo»e« 
of  the  record  and  the  Inlormatlou  of  the 
SenaU.  to  read  the  three  amendmenU  from 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  asks  the 
Senate  to  recede. 

■The  CHiry  CucR*.  On  page  2.  line  5.  after 
the  word  vehicle,  tr)  strike  out  $27^88.061' 
and  insert  •$30,973,061';  on  page  2.  line  9.  to 
strike  out  '$21. 689.000'  and  Insert  •$i5.689.- 
000":  and  on  page  2.  line  11.  after  the  word 
'dams',  Insert  the  words  'one  steam  plant  at 
New  Johnsonville.  Tenn.' 

■Mr  Kem  and  other  Senators  asked  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

•The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  proceeded  t^i  call  the  roll. 

"Mr  KTuaotx  (when  his  name  was  called). 
I  have  a  pair  on  this  vote  with  the  senlijr 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr  G»orci1  who  ts 
•beent  because  of  a  death  la  hU  family.  If 
be  were  preMnt  be  wowld  vote  'nay.'  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote.  I  would  vote  'jrea.' 

"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr  Wherrt  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  |  Mr.  Bushfleld).  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Capper  |.  the  Sen- 
Stor  from  Maseachusetta  (Mr.  Lodge],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr  Robertson),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  White),  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  WUson)  are  neces- 
sarily ataeent.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Lodge) 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Robert- 
son! would  vote  "yea  " 

"Mr.  Ldcab.  I  announced  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  George)  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  a  death  in  his  family. 

"The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCar- 
ran], the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  O'Daniel], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wag- 
ner] are  necessarily  abeent. 

"The  Senator  from  UUh  (Mr.  Thomas]  Is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  having  t)een 
appointed  a  national  delegate  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  annual  conference  of  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Organization,  meeting  In  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


"If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  |Mr.  McCarran).  the  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Thomas),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Wagner]   wotUd  vote  'nay.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  87,  nays 
47,  as  foUows  (vote  No.  2S9)  : 

"Yeas.  87— Baldwin:  Ball;  Brewster;  Brlck- 
er: Bridges;  Brooks;  Buck;  •Byrd;  Cain; 
Capehart;  Dworshak;  Kcton:  Ferguson  Gur- 
ney: Hawkes;  Hiokenlooper:  Ives;  Jennt.r; 
Kem:  McCarthy:  Malone;  Martin;  Mniikln; 
Moore:  Reed;  Revercomb;  'Robertson.  Vir- 
ginia; Saltonstall;  Smith;  Taft;  Thye;  Tobey; 
•Umstead;  Vandenberg;  Watklns;  WUey; 
WUIlams. 

•Nays,  47— Aiken:  •Barkley:  Butler;  "Cba- 
ve«:  •Connany;  Cooper;  Cordon;  Donnell; 
•Downey:  'Eastland:  •Ellender;  'Feazel; 
Flanders:  •Fulbright;  'Oreen;  •Hatch; 
•Hayden;  •Hill:  'Hoey;  •Holland:  •Johnson, 
Colorado:  •Johnston,  South  Carolina:  Know- 
land;  Langer;  •Lucas;  •McClellan;  •McFar- 
land; 'McGrath:  'McKellar;  'McMahon; 
•MafrnUBon:  'Maybank:  Morse:  'Murray; 
•Myers:  'OConor:  'O'Mahoney;  'Pepper; 
•Russell;  •Sfmrkman:  •Stennis;  •Stewart; 
•Taylor;  •Thomas,  Oklahoma;  'Tydlngs; 
Wherry:  Young. 

"Not  voUng.  13 — Bushfleld;  Capper; 
•George:  •Kllgore:  Lodge:  •McCarran; 
•O'Daniel;  Robertson,  Wyoming;  "Thomas, 
Utah:    •Wagner:   White;   WUson. 

"So  Mr   F*RGiTsoN"8  motion  was  rejected. 

"(Note:  By  voice  vote  June  19.  1948 
(Congressional  Record,  vol.  94.  pt.  7,  p.  9018) 
the  Senate  receded  on  thla  amendment. ) " 
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-Exhibit  No  120 
"Subject    First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 

1949  (H  R.  2632). 
"Synopsis:  Vote  on  Bridges  amendment 
which  sought  tb  eliminate  funds  for  con- 
struction of  the  New  Johnsonville,  Tenn., 
steam  plant.  TVA.  The  cost  of  the  plant 
and  the  amount  Involved  In  the  amend- 
ment was  $2,500,000. 
"Action:  Rejected. 

"(Kxcerptfi  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  pt.  4.  p.  4482) 
"Mr     Bridges.  Mr.   President,    I   offer   the 
amrndmeut  which  I  sent  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  stated. 

"The  Vice  Paxsmnrt.  The  amendment  will 
be  stated 

"'The  LEGiSLATm  Cuauc.  On  page  12  In  line 
9,  it  is  proposed  to  sUlke  out  "$2,950,000' 
and  msert  In  lieu  thereof  "$450,000.' 

"In   line    13,   It   is   proposed   to  strike   out 
'$24,639,000'  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '$22,- 
139,000." 
"Mr.  Langdl.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
"The  Prestdinc  OmcER.  The  yeas  and  nays 
having  been  ordered,  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

"The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

"Mr.  BALDwnr  (when  his  name  was  called). 

On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 

Senator  from  Connecticut   [Mr.  McMaron), 

who  la  necessarily  absent.     If  he  were  jMres- 


ent  and  voting,  he  would  Tote  'nay.*  If  I 
were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea.' 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

"Mr.  Frxar  (When  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Graham], 
who  Is  absent  because  of  Illness.  If  present 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
•nay.'  If  I  were  jjermltted  to  vote  I  would 
vote  'yea'     I  withhold  my  vote. 

"Mr.  Tajt  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  jMr.  Morse).  If  he 
were  present  he  would  vote  'nay.'  If  I  were 
permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea.*  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 

"The  roll  call  was  oonduned. 
"Mr.  Mters.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCarran |,  who  Is  nbsent 
by  leave  oi  the  Senate  on  official  business.  Is 
paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Wagner),  who  Is  necessarily 
absent.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  would  vote  "nay." 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Smtth]  is 
abeent  because  of  illness.  .If  present  and 
votme.  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  'yea  ' 

"The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse) 
Is  absent  on  official  businef  s  and  his  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tajt),  has  been 
previously  announced. 

"The  Senate*  from  Kansas  jMr.  Reed],  to 
detained  on  official  business.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Rkfd), 
would  vote    yea.' 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr  Malone). 
Is  detained  on  official  busmess.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Malone),  would  vote    yea  ' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  30,  nays 
55.  as  follows  ( vote  No.  57 )  : 

"Yeas.  30— Brlcker.  Bridges.  'Byrd.  Cape- 
hart. Ecton.  Ferguson.  Flanders,  Gurney. 
Henderson.  Hlckenlooper.  Ives.  Jenner.  Kem. 
•Kllgore,  Lodge,  McCarthy.  Martin.  Millikln. 
Mundt.  "Myers,  •Neely.  •OConor,  •Robert- 
son, Saltonstall.  Schoeppel,  Toby,  •Tydings, 
Vandenburg,  Wiley,  Williams. 

"Nays,  55 — Aiken.  •Anderson.  Brewster, 
Butler.  Cain,  •Chapman.  'Chavez,  'Connal- 
ly, Cordon,  Donnell.  'Douglas,  'Downey, 
•Eastland,  ''Ellender.  'Fulbright.  'George. 
'GlUette.  'Green,  'Hayden.  'Hill,  'Hoey, 
•Holland,  •Humphrey,  'Hunt,  •Johnson, 
Colorado;  'Johnson,  Texas:  'Johnston, 
South  Carolina;  'Kelauver,  'Kerr,  Know- 
land.  Langer,  'Long,  'Lucas.  •McClellan. 
•McParl&nd.  'McGrath,  'McKellar.  'Mag- 
nuscn.  'Maybank,  'Miller,  'Murray, 
'O'Mahoney,  'Pepper,  'Russell,  Smith, 
Maine;  'Sparkman,  •Stennis.  •Tayior. 
•Thomas.  Oklahoma;  •Thomas.  Utah;  Thye, 
Watklns.  Wherry,   •  Withers,  Young. 

"Not   voting.   11— Baldwin.    'Prear,   'Gra- 
ham. 'McCarran,  'McMahon,  Malone,  Morse, 
Reed.  Smith,  New  Jersey;  Taft,  'Wagner. 
"Bridges'  amendment  was  rejected." 


Repahli- 
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1  Baldwin,  Taft. 
'  Fr«ar,  McOanan. 

*  Morse.  _ 

*  Grahatn.  McMahon,  ^  apxer. 

*  Malone,  Reed,  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 


•DemocraU;  Republicans  unmwked. 


'Democrats;  Bepuhlicans  unmarkad. 
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"Exhibit  No.  121 
"Subject :  First  Deficiency  Appropriation  Act, 

1949    (H.    a.   2632). 
"Synopsis:  Vote  on  Pergiison  motion  to  bub- 
pend  the  rules  in  order  that  he  might 
propose    an    amendment    which    would 
authorize  any  taxpayer  or  consumer  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  construction 
oi  any  steam  plant  by  TV  A. 
"Action:  Rejected.     (Rule  not  suspended.) 
•"1  Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record, 
vol.  95,  pt.  4,  p.  44881 

"Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the 
amendment. 

"Mr.  Hn-L.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  amendment  la  legislation 
on  an  appropriation  bill  and  not  in  order, 
except,  of  course,  through  a  suspension  of 
the  rules. 

"Mr.  Ferguson.  I  move  that  the  rule  be 
sxispe  nded 

"The  Presiding  Officer.  Let  the  Chair  rule 
first  on  the  point  of  order.  The  point  of 
order  Is  well  taken.  It  is  in  violation  of 
clause  4  of  rule  XVI,  which  prohibits  general 
legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

"Mr.  Ferguson.  Mr.  President,  notice  was 
filed  in  conformity  with  the  rule,  and  In  an- 
ticipation of  what  the  Chair  might  rule  in 
this  case.  Therefore,  I  move  the  suspension 
of  the  rule. 

"The  Presbdino  OmcER.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  to  suspend  the  rule,  under 
notice  given  on  March  18. 

"Mr.  Fesotjson.  On  this  question  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roU. 

"Mr.  Baldwin  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  am  paired  with  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon],  who 
Is  necessarily  absent,  and  likewise  with  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Reed).  If 
the  senior  Senator  from  Connecticut  were 
present,  he  would  vote  'nay.*  If  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  we  would  vote  'yea.' 

"Under  the  circumstances,  we  withhold 
ourlroteB. 

'"the  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr.  Mters.  I  announce  that  on  this  vote 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  McCar- 
ran],  who  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  business,  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  Malone]  are  paired  on  this 
vote  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
MoRsi).  If  present  and  voting,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  'yea,'  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Thomas],  and  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  are  unavoidably  detained,  and  if 
present,  each  of  these  Senators  would  vote 
•nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (B«r. 
Graham]  is  absent  because  of  illness,  and  if 
present,  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Wagner] 
Is  necessarily  absent,  and  U  present,  would 
vote  'nay.' 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SMrrH)  is  ab- 
sent because  of  illness.  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  'yea.' 

"The  Senator  from  E^nsas  (Mr.  Reed]  is 
detamed  on  official  business,  and  his  pair  has 
been  previoiisly  announced. 

"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBiT  ]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

"The  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Malone],  who  is  detained  on  official  business, 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
McCarran  ]  are  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Jdr.  Morse],  who  is  absent  on  official 
business.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone]  and  the 


senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCakkan] 
would  vote  'yea,'  and  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon (Mr.  Morse]  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  result  was — yeas  38,  nays  45.  aa 
follows  (vote  No.  58)  : 

"Yeas,  38— Brewster;  Brlcker;  Bridges; 
Butler;  'Byrd;  Cain;  Cap)ehart;  Cordon; 
Donnell;  Ecton;  Ferguson;  Flanders;  •Gil- 
lette; Gurney;  Hendrlckson;  Hlckenlooper; 
Ives;  Jenner;  Kem;  Knowland;  Lodge;  Mc- 
Carthy; Martin:  Mllllkln;  Mundt;  'O'Conor; 
•RoLertson;  Saltonstall;  Schoeppel;  Smith. 
Maine;  Taft;  Thye;  'Tydlngs;  Vandenberg; 
Watkins;  Wherry;  Wiley;  Williams. 

"Nays.  45 — Aiken;  'Anderson;  "Chapman; 
•Connally:  'Douglas;  "Downey;  'Eastland: 
'Ellender;  'Prear;  'Pulbrlght;  'George; 
'Green;  'Hayden;  'HIU;  'Hoey;  'Holland; 
'Humphrey;  'Hunt;  'Johnson.  Colorado; 
'Johnson,  Texas;  'Johnston.  South  Carolina; 
'Kefauver;  'Kerr;  'Kilgore:  Langer;  'Long; 
'Lucas;  'McClellan;  'McFarland.  'McGrath; 
•McKellar;  'Magnuson;  'Maybank;  'Miller; 
'Murray;  'Myers;  'Neely;  'CMahoney; 
'Pepper;  'Russell;  'Sparkman;  'Stennia; 
'Taylor  'Withers;  Young. 

"Not  voting,  13— Baldwin;  'Chavez;  'Gra- 
ham: 'McCarran;  'McMahon;  Malone; 
Morse;  Reed;  Smith.  New  Jersey;  'Thomas. 
Oklahoma;  'Thomas,  Utah;  Tobey;  'Wagner. 
"The  Presidinc  OmcER.  Two-thirds  of  the 
Senators  present  not  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  rule  is  not  suspended. 

"The  bill  H.  R.  2632  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  by  a  voice  vote. 

"Mr.  Ferguson  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

"  'In  accordance  with  rule  XL  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I  hereby  give 
notice  in  writing  that  it  U  my  Intention  to 
move  to  suspend  paragraph  4  of  rule  XVI 
for  the  purpose  o(  proposing  to  the  bill 
(H.  R.  2632)  making  appropriations  to  sup- 
ply deficiencies  in  certain  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1949.  and  for 
other  purposes,  the  following  amendment, 
namely:  After  the  paiagraph  under  the  cap- 
tion "Tennesaee  Valley  Authority"  Insert  the 
following: 

Any  Federal  taxpayer  or  any  consumer 

of  electric  energy,  neither  of  whom  is  sup- 
plied with  electric  energy  produced  by  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  may,  and  is 
hereby  authorized  to,  institute  and  maintain 
an  action  against  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  enjoin  the 
expenditure  of  any  funds  herein  appro- 
priated for  the  construction  of  any  steam 
electric  generating  plant  by  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  to  enjoin  the  construc- 
tion of  said  plant  or  plants  as  being  contrary 
to  law:  Provided,  That  such  an  action  shall 
not  be  maintained  unless  the  complaint  is 
filed  within  3  months  from  the  date  when 
the  act  making  the  appropriation  becomes 
effective.  Service  may  be  made  upon  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  by  delivering  a 
copy  of  the  summons  and  of  the  complaint 
to  any  officer  or  agent  of  the  Tennesaee  Val- 
ley at  the  office  of  said  Authority  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  or  by  sending  a  copy  ol 
the  summons  and  of  the  complaint  by  reg- 
istered mall  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority at  KnoxvlUe,  Tenn.  The  provi- 
sion of  sections  1253,  2101.  2282,  and  2284  of 
new  title  28.  Judiciary  and  Judicial  Proce- 
dure, shall  be  applicable  to  such  an  action. 
"  '  "2.  It  Is  the  Intention  of  this  provision 
to  vest  in  such  Federal  taxpayers  and  con- 
sumers of  electric  energy  the  private  sub- 
stantive right  to  be  protected  against  unlaw- 
ful expenditures  of  Federal  fvmds  and  the 
unlawful  construction  of  steam  plants  by 
the  TVA.  and  to  permit  the  action  herein 
authorized  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
and  for  the  protection  of  such  private  sub- 
stantive right."  '  "  _,  , 

•Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 


Democrats 
(M) 


Analysts  of  vote: 

Yeai  (38) 

Nays  (45) 

Not  votine  03) 

Positions  of  S«nstan  not  vot- 

raired-"y«»'' .— 

Paired— "n»T" 

Not  paired— Position 
"yea" • 

Not  paired— Position 

"nay" 

Not  paired— No  positioa . . 


■  Baldwin,  Malooe.  Reed. 

>  McCarran.  *••     > 

•  Morw. 

•  McMahon. 

»  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  „^ 

•  Chavec.  Omham,  Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  TboBMS  of 
Utah.  Wasner. 

'  Tohey. 

Senator  Exu.  Now.  Mr.  Secretary,  without 
prolonging  the  discussion  as  to  the  varloua 
elements  involved  in  the  TVA.  I  want  to 
go  to  the  specification  in  your  letter  in 
which  you  object  to  my  vote  on  the  funds, 
as  you  say.  "Funds  to  speed  up  installation 
of  generators  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  Auguot 
7,  1M8.  House  Joint  Resolution  445." 

I  would  like  to  put  In  the  record  at  this 
point,  covering  Item  No.  23  of  the  Secre- 
tary's letter,  the  vote  on  Augxut  7.  1»48.  on 
the  subject  of  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions. House  Joint  Resolution  445,  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Agency  and  Veter- 
ans" Administration.  The  vote  on  that 
amendment  was  yeas  32,  nays  49. 

The  Chairmak.  Without  objection,  that 
will  be  so  ordered. 

(The  record  vote  is  as  follows:) 
"Exhibit  No.  122 
"Subject:   Supplemental  Appropriation*   (H. 
J.    Res    445)  — (Housing    and    Home    Fi- 
nance Agency  and  Veterans"  Administra- 
tion). 
"Synopsis:    Vote  on   Magnxiaon  amendment 
which  sought  to  increase  the  funds  for 
the   Columbia   River    Authority    (Grand 
Coulee  Dam).     (See  note  re  Committee 
action  on  various  projects.) 
"Action:   Rejected. 

"(Excerpts  from  the  Concrrssional  Record. 
vol.  94,  pt.  8.  pp.  10174-10175] 
"Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  submit  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, which  would  include  the  amount  cut 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee  for  the 
Columbia  Basin  project  in  Washington,  the 
sum  of  $1,473,000. 

"The  President  pro  tempore.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  [Put- 
ting the  question.]  The  'noes'  appear  to 
have  it. 

"Mr.  Magnuson.  I  ask  for  a  divlalon. 
"The  President  pro  tempore.  The  Senator 
from  Washington  requests  a  division.  Those 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  rise  and 
remain  standing  until  counted.  Those  op- 
posed.   The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  Mr.  President.  X  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the 
Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Bushfleld]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ball], 
who  Is  necessarily  absent,  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey].  If 
present  amd  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota would  vote  'nay,'  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  'yea.' 

"The  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Buck] 
and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Fiah- 
DXBS]  are  detained  on  official  buslnesa. 
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"Mr.  LocAS.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Mew  liexico  (Mr.  Chaviz]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gkobck)  are  un- 
avoidably detained. 

"The  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  E>ow- 
ney],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
McCarran  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Texaa  ( Mr. 
OD&nlel).  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
IMr.  Wagner]   are  necessarily  atiaent. 

"The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Uatbank]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
"I  announce  that  on  this  vote  the  Senator 
fiooi  California  [Mr.  Downey],  who  would 
vote  'yea'  if  present,  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Ball],  who  would 
vote  "nay"  if  preeent. 

"The  result  was  announced— yeas  82.  naya 
i8.  as  follows  (vote  No.  245)  : 

"Yeaa.  82 — 'Barkley;  'Connally;  'Kllen- 
der,  'Feaeel:  'Fulbright;  'Oreen;  'Hatch; 
'Hayden;  'Hill;  'Holland;  'Johnson,  Colo- 
rado; 'Kilgore;  Langer;  'Lucas;  'McClellan; 
•McFarland:  'McOrath;  'McMahon;  'Mag- 
nuson; 'Murray:  'Myers;  'OConor; 
•  O'MahcKvey;  'Pepper;  'Sparkman;  'Sten- 
nis;  'Stewart;  'Taylor;  'Thomas,  Oklahoma; 
'Thomas,  Utah;    'Tydlngs;    'Um»t«ad. 

"Nays.  40 — Aiken;  Baldwin;  Brewster; 
Brlcker;  Bridges;  Brooke;  Butler,  'Byrd; 
Cain;  Capehart;  Capper;  Cooper;  Cordon; 
Donnell;  Dworshak;  Bcton;  Ferguson;  Gur- 
ney; Hawkea;  Hlckenlooper;  'Hoey;  Ives; 
Jenner;  Kem;  Knowland:  Lodge;  McCarthy; 
'McKellar:  Malone;  Martin;  MllUkln;  Moore: 
Morse;  Roed.  Revercomb;  'Eooertson.  Vir- 
ginia: Robertson.  Wyoming;  Saltonstall; 
Smith;  Taft;  Thye;  Tobey;  Vandenberg;  Wat- 
kins;  Wherry;  WUey;  WlUlams;  Wilson; 
Young. 

"Mot  voting.  15 — Ball;  Buck;  Bushfleld: 
•Chavez;  'Downey;  'Eastland;  Flanders; 
•George;  'Johnston.  South  Carolina;  'Mc- 
Carran; 'Maybank;  'ODanlel;  'Russell; 
•Wagner;   White. 

"So    Mr.    MACirusoWs    amendment   to    Mr. 
CMahdnet's  amendment  was  rejected. 
"(Note: 

"(Mr.  Reed  Supplementing  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  haa  said.  I  wlah  to  say 
that  the  full  Appropriations  Committee  this 
morning,  with  a  very  large  attendance,  con- 
sidered, dlscuaaed,  debated,  and  voted  upon 
whether  or  not  we  would  undertake  to  re- 
strict the  appropriations  to  those  matters 
Which  ware  the  subject  of  legislation  in  the 
present  extra  session.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  has  stated  correctly  the  vote. 
which  as  I  recall  was  about  16  to  2.  to  re- 
strict the  appropriations  to  such  amounts 
as  are  necessary  for  the  legislation  consid- 
ered In  the  present  session.  We  are  all 
Agreed  that  If  we  opened  up  the  situation 
tvery  Senator  Interested  In  a  project  here 
O'  there  would  be  entitled  to  present  an 
amendment  respecting  the  matter  in  which 
he  was  Interest^Kl.  We  felt  that  If  the  Mia- 
scurl  Valley  were  to  be  provided  for.  the 
Senator  from  Tennesaee  (Mr.  McKeu-ai].  and 
the  Tennessee  Valley,  would  be  entitled  to 
make  a  request  of  a  similar  nature.  With 
the  exception  of  the  two  Members  who  voted 
In  the  negative,  the  committee  felt  that  the 
only  reasonable  thing  to  do  was  to  restrict 
the  appropriations  to  those  matters  con- 
nected with  legislation  considered  in  the 
present  section.)** 
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Senator  Knc.  This  was  an  amendment  by 
Senator  Maokuson  of  Washington  to  the 
supplemental  appropriations  to  restore  $1,- 
473.000.  the  sum  cut  out  by  Congress  from 
the  Presidents  budget,  for  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  project  In  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

The  majority  position  was  that  Inasmuch 
as  careful  study  bad  been  given  to  the  ap- 
propriation need  of  this  project,  that  no  new 
evidence  had  been  offered  In  support  of  the 
request,  there  was,  therefore,  no  sound  basis 
for  giving  special  consideration  to  this  proj- 
ect unless  every  similar  request  for  restora- 
tion of  budget  reductions  could  be  reviewed. 
It  was,  of  course,  an  economy  vote.  It  was 
an  effort  by  certain  Senators  to  hold  the 
line;  that  is,  the  economy  line  that  had 
been  established  In  the  appropriations  act. 

Now  you  say  it  was  a  significant  vote.  I 
find  Senator  McKellar,  of  Tennessee,  one  of 
the  leading  supporters  of  the  REA  as  one  of 
those  who  voteid  against  that  amendment. 
And  with  him  were  some  of  the  leading 
supporters  of  RKA  all  through  the  years,  for 
instance,  our  good  friend  from  Vermont  here. 
Senator  Aiken,  Senator  Tobet,  Senator 
Young,  and  Senator  Morse. 

Do  you  say  they  were  among  the  "worst 
enemies  "  of  the  RKA? 

Secretary  Bkanman.  I  do  not. 
Senator  Kkm.  Do  you  still  say  that  was  a 
significant  vote  in  that  respiect? 

Secretary  Brammak.  The  farm  people  of 
that  area  certainly  did. 

Senator  Kem.  You  regard  It  as  a  group,  as 
you  say.  In  yoin-  letter  of  the  "worst  enemies" 
of  the  RKA? 

Secretary  Brannam.  I  am  not  aaslgnlng 
that  title  or  phrase. 

Senator  Kem.  Just  apply  it  to 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  did  not  even  apply 
it  to  you.  I  told  you  I  was  applying  it  to 
the  power  companies. 

Senator  Kkm.  To  the  power  companies? 
Secretary   Brannan.  Yes. 
Senator  Kem.  That  is  not  the  context  of 
your  letter. 

"There  has  not  been  a  roll-call  vote  of  any 
consequence  pertaining  to  RKA  as  an  agency 
of  the  Government  for  a  long  time.  Its 
worst  enemies  are  smart  enough  not  to  at- 
tack it  head-on." 

They  do  not  vote  on  the  roU  call.  I  dont 
understand  what  you  mean  by  that.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  Senators  who  voted 
opposing  this  motion  were  instrumentalities 
of  the  power  companies? 

Secretary  Bramnah.  No;  I  am  not  saying 
that,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  Just  what  are  you  say- 
ing? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  am  saying  with  re- 
spect to  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  that  the 
history  of  last  summer,  when   there  was  a 

very  genxiine  power  shortage  In  the  area 

Senator  Kem.  I  am  not  talking  about  that. 
Secretary    Brannan.  Demonstrates     there 
was  need  far  that. 

Senator  Kkm.  I  am  asking  you  what  do 
you  mean  when  you  say  there  has  not  been 
a  roll-call  vote  of  any  consequence  pertain- 
ing to  RKA  as  an  agency  of  the  Oovernment 
for  a  long  time: 

"Its  worst  enemies  are  smart  enough  not 
to  attack  It  head-on.  The  significant  votes 
come  in  the  form  of  voting  on  programs 
which  would  provide  electricity  for  new  or 
even  old  RKA  lines." 

And  then  you  go  on  and  list  the  significant 
Totes. 

Secretary  Brawwan.  They  are  the  only 
votes. 

Senator  Kfm.  Who  were  they? 
Secretary    Brannan.  Therefore,    they    are 
Indicative  and  significant. 

Senator  Kem.  Now  on  the  Grand  Coulee, 
these  Senators,  these  49  Senators  who  voted 
against  It,  are  they  among  the  worst  ene- 
mies of  the  REAf 
Secretary  BR&mf&N.  No,  sir. 


Senator  KxM.  All  right.  Do  you  care  about 
going  over  that  and  picking  out  the  worst 
enemies? 

Secretary  BRAirMAJf.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Kkm.  Do  you  consider  that  any 
Senator  who  tries  to  balance  the  budget  and 
to  adopt  an  economy  line  and  support  an 
economy  measure  is  an  enemy  of  the  farm- 
ers? 

Secretary  Braknan.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  now,  you  and  I  can 
reach  an  agreement  on  that.  There  is  some- 
thing we  have  agreed  on. 

Well  now.  let  us  go  to  Item  26  In  your  let- 
ter. That  has  a  rather  euphonious  descrip- 
tion, "move  to  cripple  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  bill,  on  August  23, 
1949.*' 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  that  and  Just  see  what 
It  was.  The  roll-call  vote  was  on  accepting 
or  rejecting  a  group  of  four  committee 
amendments  refusing  funds  and  setting  up 
continuing  funds  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration.  The  committee 
amendments  were  rejected  by  a  vote  of  88 
to  45.    I  voted  to  support  the  committee. 

Among  those  who  voted  as  I  did  were  Sen- 
ators Btrd,  Chavez,  Eastland,  Frear,  Hoet, 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  McClellah,  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma,  and  Ttdinos. 

I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  at  this 
point  the  vote  of  August  23,  1949.  on  the 
Interior  Department  appropriation  bill,  1950. 

The  Chaibman.  Without  objection  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  record  vote  is  as  follows:) 

"Exhibit  No.  123 

"Subject :  Interior  Department  appropriation 

bill.   1960— (H.  R.  3838). 
"Synopsis:  Vote  on  fotir  committee  amend- 
ments  en    bloc   relating   to   power    and 
transmission  facilities  of  the  Southwest- 
em  Power  Administration.    The  commit- 
'8>     tee  amendments  recommended  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  House  amount  from  $4,000.- 
000  to  tl.618.116  for  'construction  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance,  power  transmis- 
sion facilities';   a  reduction  from  $52S,- 
000   to   $330,000   to   be   available   in   the 
current  fiscal  year  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  power  transmission  fa- 
cilities,   marketing    and    administrative 
expenses;  a  reduction  from  $5,000,000  to 
$2,257,906  for  power  transmission  facili- 
ties for  which  the  Secretary  was  author- 
ized to  incur  obligations  and  enter  into 
contracts  for  their  construction;  and  the 
striking   of   certain   House    language    as 
modified  by  the  previous  vote — No.  163 — 
relating  to  the  "continuing  fund,  power 
transmission     facilities.'     See     excerpts 
from  the   report  of  the   Comnnlttee  on 
Appropriations  on  reverse  side  of   vote 
No.     163,    the    latter    relating    to    the 
stricken   language. 
"Action:  Rejected.     (House  figures  and  lan- 
guage restored.) 
"(Excerpts  from  the  Congbessiomal  Rbcoso, 
vol.  95,  pt.  9,  p.  12036) 
"Mr.    Hatdeh.  Mr.    President,   I   desire    to 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request.     The 
pending  amendment  relates  to  what  Is  com- 
monly  called  the   Southeastern  Power   Au- 
thority.    The   debate   has   been   about    the 
Southwestern  Power  Authority.    The  South- 
western  Power   Authority    amendments    are 
technically  four  in  number.    One  of  them  Is 
on  page  fl.  line  13,  to  strike  out  '$4,000,000' 
and  Insert  '$1,616,115';  In  line  14.  to  strike 
out   •$625,000'   and   insert    $330,000":    and    in 
line  21,  to  sUike  out  '$5,000,000'  and  insert 
'$2,257,908':  and  on  page  7.  to  strike  out  after 
line  3  to  and  through  line  22.     I  ask  that 
those    four     amendments    be    voted    upon 
en  bloc. 

"The  Prestoent  pro  tempore.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request? 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  Am  I  correct  in  understand- 
ing that  all  the  amendments  which  are  to  be 
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TOted  upon  en  bloc  pertain  to  what  Is  known 
as  the  Southwestern  Power  Authority? 
"Mr.  HATurN.  That  Is  correct. 
"Mr.  Whehbt.  Is  It  agreeable  to  vote  on  all 
those  Including  the  amendment  on  page  6 
In  lines  13  and  21? 

"Mr.  Hatdkn.  The  amendments  are  on  page 
6  In  lines  13.  14.  and  21. 

"Mr.  Whirkt.  The  fourth  amendment  Is, 
on  page  7,  to  strike  out  after  line  2.  to  and 
through  line  22;  Is  that  correct? 

"Mr.  Hayden.  The  amendment  proposes  to 
strike  out  the  text  beginning  In  line  3;  that 
Is  correct. 

"Mr.  Wherry.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

"The  Vice  Preshjent.  The  question  now  Is 

on  agreeing  to  the  four  amendments  en  bloc 

as  modified  by  the  amendment  Jvist  voted  on. 

"Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma.  I  asked  for  the 

yeas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
"The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendments.  A 
vote  'yea'  is  a  vote  In  favor  of  the  committee 
amendments  as  modified.  It  Is  a  vote  on 
all  four  of  them.  They  are  to  be  voted  on 
en  bloc.  A  vote  'nay'  Is  against  the  com- 
mittee amendments.  The  Secretary  will  call 
the  roll. 

"The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

"Mr.  Holland  (when  his  name  was  called) . 

On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 

Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chapman].     If 

he  were  present,  he  would  vote  'nay.'     If  I 

were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  'yea.' 

"Mr.    Robertson    (when    his    name    was 

called) .     On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the 

junior  Senator  from  Louisiana    (Mr.  Long). 

If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  'nay.'     If 

I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would  vote  'yea.' 

"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr.  Myers.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 

from    Kentucky    [Mr.    Chapman]    Is    absent 

on  public  business. 

"The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
KiLooRE]  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  OCoNOR]   are  necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  f»om  Louisiana  |Mr.  Long] 
and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [B4r.  McCax- 
■AN]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sanate. 

"The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
KiLGORE)  Is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  would  vote  'nay'  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  would  vote  'yea.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  38,  nays 
45,  as  follows  (vote  No.  164)  : 

"Yeas,  38 — Baldwin;  Brlcker;  Bridges. 
•Byrd;  Cain;  Capehart;  •Chavez;  Cordon; 
Donnell;  Dulles;  'Eastland;  Ecton;  'Ellen- 
der;  Ferguson;  Flanders;  'Frear;  Ourney, 
Hendrlckson;  Hlckenlooper;  *Hoey;  Ives; 
Jenner;  'Johnson.  Colorado:  Kem;  •McClel- 
lan;  Martin;  Mllllkln;  Mundt;  Reed,  Salton- 
stall;  Schoeppel;  Smith,  :iew  Jersey;  •Thom- 
as. Oklahoma;  'Tydlngs;  Vandenberg;  Wat- 
kins;    Wherry;    Williams. 

"Nays  45 — 'Anderson;  •Connally;  'Doug- 
las: 'Downey;  'Fulbrlght;  'George;  'Gil- 
lette; 'Graham;  'Green;  'Hayden;  *H111; 
'Humphrey;  'Hunt;  'Johnson,  Texas; 
'Johnston,  South  Carolina;  'Kefauver; 
•Kerr;  Knowland;  Langer;  'Lucas;  McCarthy; 
•McFarland:  'McGrath:  'McKellar;  'Mc- 
Mahon;  'Magnuson;  Malone:  'Maybank; 
•Miller;  Morse;  'Murray;  'Myers;  'Neely; 
•O'Mahoney:  'Pepper;  'RusseU;  Smith, 
Maine;  'Sparkman;  'Stennls;  'Taylor; 
'Thomas,  Utah;  Tobey;  Wiley;  'Withers; 
Young. 

"Not  voting,  13 — Aiken;  Brewster;  Butler; 
•Chapman:  'Holland;  'Kllgore;  Lodge; 
•Long;  'McCarran;  '©'Conor;  'Robertson; 
Taft:  Thye. 

"The  Vice  President.  On  this  vote  the 
yeas  are   38,  the  nays  45.     The  fovir  com- 


mittee amendments  which  were  voted  on 
en  bloc  are  rejected.  The  result  of  this 
vote  »j  to  restore  the  Hotise  language  aa 
modified  by  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma   (Mr.  Kerb]. 


'  •SouthtDestem  Potoer  Administration,  proj- 
ects  approved  by  Senate  committee — Con. 


Analysis  of  vote: 

Yeas  (38) _ 

Nays  (45) 

Not  votintt  (13) 

Positions  of  Senators  not  vot- 
ing: 
Paired— General— No  po- 
sition  

Paired— "yea" 

Paired— "nay" 

Not  paired— Position 

"yea" 

Not  paired— No  position.. 


Republl- 
mns  (43) 

Democrats 
(54) 

28 
0 

c 

10 

3« 

7 

>3 
«1 

'1 

0 
•3 

^3 

•1 

0 
•I 

<  Aiken.  Butter. 

» Taft.  .-    .•    . 

»  Thye. 

•  Lodge. 

•  Brewster.  .  *' 

•  Holland,  McCarran.  Robertson. 
'  Chapman,  Kilgore,  Long. 

•  O'Conor. 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler  1  are  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  they  have  a 
general  pair. 

"The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Brewster] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lodge]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  'yea.' 

"The  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tatt],  who 
Is  necessarily  absent.  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  MlnnesoU  [Mr.  Thye],  who  Is  ab- 
sent by  leave  of  the  Senate.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would  vote 
*yea'  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  would 
vote  'nay.' 

"  'Southtcestern  Power  Administration 

"  'Constr action.  Operation,  and  Mclntenance. 

Power  Transmission  Facilities 

"  'For  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration, the  committee  recommends  a  reduc- 
tion of  $2,383,885,  or  an  allowance  of  •1,816,- 
115  In  lieu  of  the  House  recommendation  of 
$4,000,000.  the  amoimt  of  the  1950  budget 
estimate. 

"  'With  reference  to  the  contract  author- 
ization proposed  for  this  organization,  the 
committee  recommends  a  reduction  of  $2.- 
742.095,  or  an  allowance  of  $2,257,905  in  lieu 
of  the  House  recommendation  of  $5,000,000 
and  the  budget  estimate  of  $5,800,000. 

"  'Breakdown  of  Amounts  Recommended  by 
Committee 
"  'The  funds  recommended  by  the  com- 
mittee are  to  provide  for  the  following  ap- 
proved Items  In  the  amounts  Indicated: 

•'  'Southwestern  Power  Administration,  proj- 
ects approved  by  Senate  committee 


Subproject ' 


Cash 
appro- 
piiatiiD 


(1)  Old  projtram,  administrative, 

engineering,  and  overhead. 

(2)  Operations  and  maintt'nance. 

(3)  General  pUint  and  equipment. 

(4)  Future  plans 

(5)  Mi-scellaneotM  construction... 

(6)  Van  Buren  line,  154-kilovolt.. 

(7)  Van  Buren  switching  station, 

154-klIovoIt 

(8)  Brown-Russett   interconnec- 

tion (line  and  substation), 
154-kilovolt.. 

(9)  Extension   to  substation  at 

Weleetka 

(11)  Wilson  substation,  86-kilovolt. 

(12)  Comanche    substation.     W- 

kilovolt 


•  Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 


124,600 
225,000 

710.250 

120,780 
67.825 

07,140 

1  Subproject  title  and  number  refers  to  list  on  pp. 
3&-3(i,  House  Appropriatioos  Committee  hearings,  pt.  2. 


Siso.ono 

330.0()0 

100.000 

50.000 

227.400 

8.200 

75.000 


236.780 

40.290 
19.275 

22.380 


Contract 
author- 
itation 


Subproject 


Oft-kOo- 


(13)  Walters  lubstaOon, 

volt 

(14)  Bull  Sboab  Dam  to  •  point 

to  oonoect  to  154-kik>volt 
trunk  line  from  Norfolk  line. 

(15)  Switching  station,  Southea.<t 

Norfolk  Dam  (Bull Shoals). 
194-kltovo't 

(10)  Fort  Olbson  to  connect  to 
l.M-kllornlt  line  at  Webbi>rs 
Falls.  Okla 

(»)  Tenkiller  Ferry  to  IM-kito- 
Tolt  trunk  north  of  Web- 
bers Falls.  OkU.,  K'4-kilo- 
volt 

(33)  Webbers  Fails  switching  sta- 
tion. ISVkllovoJt 


Total 1.616.115 


Casta 
appro- 
priation 


77.280 

40.200 

75.500 

147.000 

49.  XW 
8,020 


Contract 
author- 
Ixstloa 


87.840 
147.000 
236.000 
441 8M 

147,000 
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"  Ttansmlsslon  of  Electric  Energy 
"  The  private  electric  utility  companies, 
operating  In  the  area  of  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  have  advised  the 
committee  that  they  will  make  the  entire 
transmission  and  related  facilities  of  their 
respective  systems  available  to  the  Oovern- 
ment.  without  charge  to  the  Oovernmenfs 
customers,  for  the  carrying  of  electric  power 
and  energy  from  the  Government-owned 
transmission  system  to  preferred  customer* 
of  the  Government  as  defined  In  section  5 
of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  1944. 
"  'These  companies  have  also  advised  th« 
committee  that  they  will  supply  all  the 
electric  energy  which  may  be  required  by  the 
Government,  in  addition  to  that  produced 
by  the  Government  at  Its  hydroelectric 
plants,  for  the  service  of  preferred  customer* 
of  the  Government.  The  compensation  for 
such  transmission  and  additional  energy  to 
be  In  conformance  with  the  principles  found 
In  the  contract  between  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  and  the  Texas  Power 
&  Light  Co. 

"  "The  committee  directs  that  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration report  to  the  Senate  and  House  Ap- 
propriation (Committees  by  January  1,  1950, 
on  progress  made  on  entering  Into  contracts 
with  private  power  companies  In  the  area 
where  the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion operates'." 

Senator  Kem.  Yeas  38,  nays  45. 
Now.   Mr.   Secretary,   the    Issue    here    was 
much  more  complex  and  Involved  than  waa 
Indicated  In  your  letter.     And  it  was  not  as 
your  letter  Indicates  at  all. 

Secretary  Brannan.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  It 
created  or  Intended  to  create  a  constitu- 
tional question. 

Senator  Kem.  All  right.  I  think  that  la 
fair. 

The  House  has  approved  $4,000,000  to  be 
used  for  the  construction  of  the  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration  transmission 
lines. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Ck)mmlttee  rec- 
ommended that  this  be  reduced  to  $2,383,885 
or  an  allowance  of  $1,818,115. 

The  Senate  committee  also  reduced  the 
House  recommendation  of  $5,000,000  for  con- 
tract  authorization,   allowing   $2,257,905. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  directed  that  Instead  of  spend- 
ing the  money  to  build  the  transmlaeion 
lines  It  attempt  to  negotiate  contracts  with 
the  electric  companies  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  section  5. 
The  report  states: 

"The  committee  directs  that  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration report  to  the  Senate  and  House 
Appropriations  Committees  by  January  1. 
1950,  on  progress  made  on  entering  Into  con- 
tracts with  private  power  companies  In  the 


area  where  the  Soattawcstern  Power  Admin- 
latratlon  operates." 

The  major  question  belnK  voted  on  was 
wbetber  or  not  Uve  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministration should  have  a  fund  behind  U 
as  a  club  for  negotiating  the  oonuacta  with 
the  company.  Tbat  was  the  argument.  If 
these  funds  were  appropriate*!  then  ttut  »d- 
mtnlstrators  of  the  Bouthweetertr  Pftwer  Ad- 
mlaisuatlon  would  be  in  a  much  better 
trading  jx>8ltlon  with  the  power  companies. 
And  the  Seuate  adopted  that  view.  And 
they  said  that  they  would  not  make  the 
money  available. 

Now  Senator  Hatden  In  presenting  the 
thing  said  this,  and  I  want  to  read  a  short 
excerpt  from  what  he  said: 

"I  want  to  state  that  I  understand  Mr. 
Wright  of  the  Southwestern  Power  Admln- 
tetratlon  Is  committing  himself  not  to  go 
beyond  any  question  In  this  letter.  He  has 
agreed  that  when  preferred  customers  of 
tbe  Government  located  within  tbe  terri- 
tory of  a  private  utility  apply  to  him  for 
power  he  will  contact  the  private  utility  and 
say,  "If  you  will  wheel  power  to  these  Gov- 
ernment customers  on  the  same  basis  as  that 
on  which  power  Is  now  wheeled  by  the  Texas 
Power  it  Light  Co  .  you  will  get  a  contract  to 
do  that.  The  Southwoetem  Power  Admln- 
tatratkn  will  not  build  any  trarksmlaalon 
lines  In  your  terrttory.'  If  the  company  says 
•yie  are  ready,  able,  and  willing  to  buUd  tbe 
required  transm^laalon  lines  or  wc  have  al- 
ready built  tbem.'  then  It  will  get  tbe  con- 
tract. 11  they  say  We  do  not  care  to  serve 
your  customers.'  Southweetem  Puwer  Ad- 
ministration will  then  be  provided  with  the 
money  wltb  which  to  build  tranamlaslon 
lines  and  to  provide  and  to  serve  tbe  pre- 
ferred cuatomera. 

■  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  han- 
dling the  appropriations  bill.  I  am  gotn^ 
to  bold  Mr  Wrtrht  responsible  for  carrying 
out  the  (liedfre  which  be  has  made." 

That  appears  In  the  Coivgrbbbional  RBooao, 
volume    95.    part   9,    page    12031. 

That  this  was  the  meaning  of  tbe  roU- 
call  vote  In  tbe  Senate  was  shown  at  tbe 
time  that  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to  (readJnrl : 

"Prom  this  moment  on.  It  has  become  a 
rather  firmly  established  policy  that  trans- 
ralaalon  lines  be  built  only  when  necessary 
to  aerre    ptef erred    customera." 

Thla  la  in  strict  keeping  with  the  pro- 
vision of  section  8  which  limits  the  author- 
teatlon  of  building  transmlBslon  lines  only 
where  necessary. 

Now.  that  Is  also  borne  out  by  the  col- 
loquy between  Mr.  Wright  and  Senator 
TTiomas  and  Secretary  Chapman  at  the  hear- 
ing before  the  Senate  committee  on  the  1951 
Interior  Department  bllL 

And  I  ask.  Mr.  (Thalrman.  to  save  time, 
that  this  colloquy  be  Incorporated  in  the 
record  at  thie  point. 

The  Chaiuman.  Without  objection.  It  will 
be  done.     Tou  will  fxirnish  It  for  the  record? 
Senator  Kem.  Yes;  I  will. 
(The  colloquy  Is  as  followa:) 

-Bxhtbtt  124 
•Mr.  WawHT.  I  testified  before  the  House 
committee  that  I  would  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  that  he  recommend  to  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  a  reduction  in  our  appropri- 
ation request  for  this  year  of  between  $6,0(X),- 
OCO  and  $7,500,000.  and  the  House  committee 
came  up  with  $6,000,000. 

"Senator  Thomas.  Then  In  my  State  alone 
the  Secretary  can  save  something  like  W.OOO,- 
000  by  signing  the  contract.  Is  that  correctt 
That  Is,  save  that  much  money  or  make  that 
much   money? 

"Secretary  Chapman.  That  depends  on  how 
you  Interpret  It.  It  might  coat  the  tax- 
payers that  much  money  and  the  consumers 
pay  for  It.  U  1  signed  that  contract.  That 
la  our  dlflerenoe  In  the  dlscuaaloa  on  that 
point. 

J^-ipt%MD,nV  ttl*r>'.i^U*iUL  :M«»3W«MC4» 


"Senator  TnoMAB.  Well.  If  you  oculd  save 
the  $6,000,000  as  Indicated.  Immediately. 
what  about  next  year  and  the  next  year  and 
all  the  years  to  come? 

"Mr.  Wkmht.  We  have  estimated  that  It 
would  result  In  a  saving  of  approximately 
$<I,30O.O(X)  on  our  over-all  ayatem  a  year. 
"Senator  Thomas.  Por  bow  many  years? 
"Mr.  Wrioht.  And  then  It  would  cost  ua. 
by  virtue  of  this  premium,  about  $1,000,000 
a  year — these  are  our  own  estimates — and 
ve  woxild  save  approximately  $5.000.(KX)  a 
year  through  the  operation  of  a  company 
c<»i tract  over  an  operation  without  a  com- 
pany contract. 

"Secretary  Chapmam.  Let  me  comment  on 
tbat.  Senator.  Tluit  la  tbe  capital  Invest- 
ment that  would  be  eliminated  If  tbe  Oov- 
emment  did  not  build  the  llnea  and  other 
facilities  you  need;   Is  that  rlgbt? 

•  Mr.  WaioHT  No.  sir;  that  would  be  direct 
aavlags.  continucusly  through  operation  and 
Interest  expense." 

Senator  Kzm.  Now,  then.  Mr  Secretary,  so 
that  we  can  jtvt  know  what  tbe  Issue  Is,  I 
would  like  to  take  up  tbe  rc^-call  vote  that 
you  described  In  your  letter  aa  a  move  to 
cripple  the  Southwestern  Power  ^rtmlnkt- 
traUon  biU.  This  la  Item  26. 
I^e  vote  was  on  August  23.  1949. 
Since  the  real  lesue  before  the  Senate  could 
m  no  way  have  crippled  tbe  Southwestern 
Power  Administration,  it  Is  obvious  that'y<^ 
either  did  not  understand  what  was  Involved 
or  that  you  were  trying  to  misrepresent  It. 
I  will  aastune  that  you  did  not  understand, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I  have  gone  Into  It 
In  such  details. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  was  concerned,  It  had 
already  decided  the  way  to  market  power 
was  by  negoUatlng  aatlsfactory  wheellng- 
type  oonUacts  with  the  prhrate  companies. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  (Committee  di- 
rected this  effort  to  be  made  with  the  under- 
6t<uuUn^  that  the  Unee  would  t>e  built  IT  such 
contracts  oould  not  be  negotiated. 

Bo.  In  tbe  ienate's  thought.  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  abould  be  given  fimds 
to  use  aa  a  club  behind  tbe  door  to  force  tbe 
ccmpanies  to  negotiate  -atisf  actory  oontracta. 
Otbera.  of  which  I  was  one.  thought  that 
was  not  necessary;  that  they  did  not  Iiave  to 
have  thla  club  tiehind  the  door.  And  it 
developed  in  other  cases  that  it  was  not 
necessary. 

When  you  wrote  your  letter,  were  you 
aware  what  was  Involved  In  this  vote? 

Secretary  BsANNAit.  I  think  so,  Senator; 
and  let  me  point  out  now:  At  the  chairman's 
request,  1  am  trying  to  keep  my  answers 
abort.    So,  let  me  make  It  In  this  fashion. 

I  think  Congressman  Clakkmcc  Cannon 
understood  It  very  well,  too.  I  think  his 
attitude  on  this  matter  was  just  tbe  opposite 
o*  yours. 

Senator  Kem.  What  did  he  have  to  do  with 
tbe  discussion  In  the  Sefiate? 

Secretary  Lranwan.  Well,  the  H-^use  Is  part 
of  the  Congress  yet. 

Senator  Kem.  We  were  discussing  this  vote 
before  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  It  was  there.  It 
came  there  on  conference  report,  and  It  came 
there  In  connection  with  the  companion  bill 
in  the  House.  You  cannot  divorce  any  bllL 
Senator  Kem.  When  you  wrote  this  letter, 
were  you  aware  of  the  position  taken  by 
Douglas  Wright.  Southwestern  Power  Ad- 
ministrator, on  this  bin? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  was  generally  aware 
of  the  record.  I  try  to  read  the  record  on 
all  of  these  things. 

Senator  Kjm.  Were  you  aware  of  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  Senator  Hatdkn? 
Secretary    Bsajinan.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Kaac  Had  you  read  the  Senate  dls- 
etisslon  at  the  time  the  bill  was  accepted? 

Secretary  Bbaknam.  I  did  at  tbe  time. 
And  I  have  refreshed  my  memory  on  It  ilnoa 
the  other  day. 


Seiatar  KxM.  All  right;  are  you  aware  that 
tbe  Bouthwestern  Power  AdnUnlstratlon  tba 
following  year  waa  able  to  turn  back  $6.(X)0.- 
000  to  the  Federal  Tteasury  because  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  and  the 
companies  had  reached  a  satisfactory  agree- 
ment? 

Secretary  BBAMHAjr.  I  remember  something 
of  that  kind. 

Senator  Knc.  In  view  erf  that,  will  you 
tell  OB  how  in  your  In  your  opinion  tbe 
action  of  the  Senate  on  this  bill  could  have 
been  crippling  to  tbe  Southwestern  Power 
Ad  ministration  ? 

Secretary  BaAMNAN.  Well,  tbe  iiaportance 
of  a  dear  authority  in  tbe  Southwestern 
Power  Adminlstfation  which  was  then  being 
questioned  and  has  since  been  questioned 
by  a  formal  suit  to  proceed  wltb  the  build- 
ing  

Senator  Kem.  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary. 
Secretary  Bsanmah    (continuing).  Of   the 
transmission  lines. 

Senator  Kem.  You  do  not  lUMlerstand  what 
was  Involved  here.  ;nt 

Secretary  Brannan.  Yes;  I  do. 
Senator  THem..  That  was  an  appropriation 
bill.  This  was  not  a  question  of  authority. 
This  was  not  legislation.  I  did  not  think 
you  luiderstood  when  you  wrote  your  letter. 
This  was  an  appropriation  bill. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  there  was  ac- 
companying language   In  it. 

Senator  Kem.  There  was  not  any  legisla- 
tion, merely  whether  they  needed  the  funds, 
whether  Uiey  needed  this  additional  money 
which  they  said  was  a  club  behind  the  door 
to  he  used  In  their  negotiations.  That  is 
all  It  was  about.  That  was  all.  They  had 
more  money  than  they  needed. 

Secretary  Bhanwan.  Is  there  any  objection 

to  putting  It 

Senator  Kem.  They  had  been  able  to  turn 
back  $6,000,000.  They  had  more  than  they 
needed. 

The    Chairman.  That    is    because    in    the 
meantime  they  entered  Into  this  contract. 
Senator  Kem.  Yes.    They  got  the  contract. 
They  got  the  contract 

Secretary  Brannan.  And  I  am  certain  and 
I  am  sure  you  are,  too,  that  all  of  tbe  pro- 
ceedings before  the  (Congress  had  a  great 
deal  to  •lo  about  It — a  great  deal  erf  bearing 
on  It. 

Senator  Knc.  Bearing  on  what? 
Secretary  Brannan.  On  whether  or  not  tb« 
power  companies  came  around  to  a  reason- 
able   basis    In    their    negotiations    with    the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

Senator  Kem.  I  am  sure  of  that — ^no  ques- 
tion about  that — but  what  I  am  asking  you 
Is  how  this  particular  appropriation  could 
be  described  fairly  as  crippling  to  the  South- 
western Power  AdmlnlstaTitlon. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  tbe  Southwest- 
ern Power  Administration  needed  the  funds. 
Senator  Kkm.  No. 

Secretary    Brannan.  To    demonstrate    Ita 

ability  to  go  forward  with  the  transaction. 

Senator    Kxm.  They    did    not    need    the 

funds.     It  turned  out  tbey  got  a  perfectly 

good  contract. 

Secretary  Bsannan.  Well,  they  needed  the 
funds  or  the  assurance  at  the  fluids. 

Senator  Kkm.  Well,  I  don't  want  to  labor 
the  point  more.     Are  you  aware  that  the  able 

chairman  at  the  camJmlttee  voted 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  was  sttidying  your 
vote,  Senator  Kem,  because  you  asked  me  to 
study   your   vote. 

Senator  Kxm.  You  wouldn't  cjnsider  him 
one  of  the  worst  enemies  or  you  didn't  tbinft 
he  was  trying  to  cripple  the  SWFA;  did  you) 
Secretary  Brannan.  Mo. 
Senator  Ksm.  But  you  thought  I  was. 
Secretary     Bsannan.  I     think     that     tha 
Southwestern  Pow«r  Administration  needed 
tbe  ability  to  deal  with  tbe  power  oompaniea, 
with    tbe   private   power    companies,   on   aa 
equal  baala,  and  thla  was  the  means  cK  pro- 
viding iW 
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Senator  Kem.  Do  you  think  those  Senators 
Who  voted  as  I  did  and  did  not  think  they 
needed  this  stick  behind  the  door  were  trying 
to  cripple  the  SWPA? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  I  am  talking 
about  your  vote  chiefly.  Senator;  but  I  think 

It  would  have  been  crippling 

Senator  Kxm.  You  can't  talk  about  my  vote 
without  talking  about  the  votes  of  the  other 
Senators  who  voted  as  I  did:  can  you? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Let  me  say  I  tliink  it 
put  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
In  a  more  difficult  position  to  bargain  for  the 
farmers  when  they  didn't  get  the  money. 

Senator  Kem.  There  are  some  pretty  good 
Senators  there  who  held  the  same  views  as 
1  did  besides  the  able  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  see  our  good  friend  from  Iowa, 
Senator  Hickenlooper;  I  see  Senator  Byrd, 
Senator  Chavez.  Senator  Eastland.  Senator 
Prear,  Senator  Hocy,  Senator  Johnson  of 
Colorado.  Senator  McClellan,  Senator  Thomas 
of  Oklahoma — who  ..as  the  chairman  of  our 
committee — Senator      Tydings.        Well,      so 

xnuch  for  that.     Now  let's  go  to 

Secretary  Brannan.  And  the  record  should 
show  of  course  that  the  House  by  a  consid- 
erable majority  favored  giving  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  this  author- 
ity, this  putting  them  in  the  position  of  a 
good  bargaining  position,  if  I  recollect  cor- 
rectly, and  I  think  you  can  check  it  there 
with   your   records. 

Senator  Kem.  I  don't  know  exactly  what 
that  has  to  do  with  this  discussion,  but  I 
will  be  glad  to  have  the  record  show  It. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Because  the  House  Is 
still  a  part  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Kem.  We  are  not  coerced  in  the 
Senate  by  their  views  exactly,  and  the  House 
is  sometimes  led  into  error  as  well  as  the 
Senate. 

Well.  now.  let's  take  up  the  next  one  of 
What  you  say  is  a  significant  vote.  No.  27  of 
your  letter,  page  6  [reading] :  "Funds  for  the 
Kerr-Anaconda  transm^isslon  facilities." 

This  was  a  roll-call  vote  on  a  request  by 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration  for 
funds  to  buUd  a  230,000-kllovolt  line  from 
Ke.rr  to  Anaconda  Thirty-eight  hundred 
thousand  was  requested  In  the  budget  for 
beginning  construction  of  facility. 

The  roll-call  vote  arose  on  a  motion  by 
Senator  Magntison  to  restore  the  item  after 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  had 
eliminated  it.  I  voted  to  eliminate  the  item 
and  to  uphold  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  In  the  record  at 
this  point  the  Item  referred  to,  No.  27  of  the 
Secretary's   letter— the   vote   on   August   24, 
1949,  on   the   subject,  The   Interior  Depart- 
ment   appropriation    bUl,    H.    R.    3838.     The 
vote  was  yeas,  45;  nays,  35. 
(The  record  vote  is  as  follows:) 
"Exhibit  No.  125 
"Subject:  Interior  Department  Appropriation 

BUI.  1950  (H.  B.  3838). 
"Synopsis:  Vote  on  Magnuson  et  al.  amend- 
ment for  the  construction  of  the  Kerr- 
Anaconda  transmission  facilities.  The 
amendment  was  under  the  caption 
'Bonneville  Power  Administration — Con- 
struction, operation,  and  maintenance. 
Bonneville  power-transmission  system.' 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  new  line  was 
$204,000,  and  this  sum  was  agreed  to 
later  by  voice  vote. 
"Action:  Agreed  to. 

"[Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Recosi), 
vol.  95.  pt.  9,  p.  12131) 
"Mr.  Magnuson.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Offer  an  amendment  proposed  by  myself, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  |Mr.  Mubrat], 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Kerr),  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KEFAtrvxR],  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx],  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
kan]  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
HxTNT],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Taylor], 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson),  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota   [Mr.  Humphsxt], 


and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse). 
I  ask  the  clerk  to  read  the  proposed  amend- 
ment. 

"The  PRisroiNG  Omcm.  The  clerk  will 
read  the  amendment  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

"The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8,  line  1, 
after  the  numerals  '$30,284,500.'  it  is  pro- 
posed to  Insert  'Including  funds  for  con- 
struction of  the  Kerr-Anaconda  transmis- 
sion facilities. ' 

"The  Vice  President.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson), 
which  will  be  stated. 

"The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  8.  line  21, 
after  the  numerals  '$30,284,500.'  it  is  pro- 
posed to  Insert  "Including  funds  for  con- 
struction of  the  Kerr-Anaconda  transmis- 
sion facilities." 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  ths 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

"Mr.  Prear  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Junior 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston). If  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
•yea.'  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  'nay.'     I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

"Mr.  Mters.  I  aunovince  that  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastland)  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  John- 
ston]   are  absent  on  public  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mi.  McCar- 
BAN)  is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  and. 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Miller)  la 
necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Ty- 
dings 1  is  detained  on  official  business  in  con- 
nection with  the  consideration  by  a  subcom- 
mittee of  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  Foreign  Relations,  meeting  Jointly,  con- 
sidering the  military  assistance  program. 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Butler)  are 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate,  and  they  have 
a  general  pair. 

"The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Lodge]  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Thte)  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate. If  present  end  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Thye)  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  irom  Connecticut  (Mr.  Bald- 
win ] ,  the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  ]  Mr. 
Dulles],  the  senior  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  IvKs).  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Vandenberg],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Wmrr)  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. If  present  and  voting,  the  Junior  and 
senior  Senators  from  New  York  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  result  was  tuinounced — yeas  45,  nays 
35.  as  follows  (vote  No.  165)  : 

"Yeas,         45 — 'Anderson:  •Chapman; 

•Chavez:  •Connally;  'Douglas:  'Downey: 
Flanders:  'Fulbrlght:  •George;  •Gillette; 
•Graham:  •Green;  'Hayden;  •Hill;  'Hoey; 
•Humphrey;  •Hunt;  •Johnson,  of  Texas; 
•Kefauver;  •Kerr:  •Kllgore;  Knowland; 
Langer:  •Leahy;  •Long;  'Lucas;  •McKellar; 
•McMahon;  •Magnuson;  •Maybank;  Morse; 
•Murray;  •Myers;  'Neely;  'O'Conor; 
•O'Mahoney;  •Pepper;  Smith,  of  Maine; 
•Sparkman;  •Stennls;  •Taylor;  •Thomas,  of 
Utah;  Tobey;  •Withers;  Young. 

"Nays,  35 — Brlcker;  Bridges;  •Byrd;  Cain; 
Capehart:  Cordon;  Donnell;  Ecton;  •El- 
lender;  Ferguscn;  Gurney;  Hendrlckson; 
Hickenlooper;  •Holland;  Jenner;  •Johnson, 
of  Colorado;  Kem;  McCarthy;  •McClellan; 
•McParland;  Malone;  Martin;  MlUlkln; 
Mundt;  Reed;  •Robertson;  'Russell;  Salton- 
stall: Schoeppel;  Smith,  of  New  Jersey;  Taft; 
•Thomas,  of  Oklahoma;  Watklns;  Wherry; 
WUllams. 


"NotTOjlng.  18 — Aiken;  Baldwin:  Brewster: 
Butler:  Dulles;  •Eastland:  •Prear;  Ives; 
•Johnston,  of  South  Carolina;  Lodge;  •Mc- 
Carran;  •Miller;  Thye;  •Tydings;  Vanden- 
berg: WUey. 

"So  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Magnu- 
son on  behalf  of  himself  and  other  Senators 
was  agreed  to." 
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"  Aiken.  Butlrr. 

•  Ivcs.  Thyp.  Vandwih^nt. 

*  Baldwin,  Brpuster.  Dulles.  Lods«,  WOey. 

*  Johnston  of  South  Carolina. 
'  Frwir. 

•  McOarran 

»  Eastland.  Miner,  Tydinfs. 

Senator  Kem.  I  voted  "no"  to  sustain  the 
committee,  and  those  voting  with  me  in- 
cluded such  Senators  as  Byrd:  Bllender,  the 
chairman  of  our  committee:  Holland:  John- 
son of  Colorado:  McClellan;  McFarland;  Rob- 
ertson; Russell;  and  Thomas  of  Oklahoma, 
who  was  then  chairman  of  the  committee. 
Apparently  we  were  rather  unfortunate  in 
oxir  chairman  If  we  had  these  worst  enemies 
here  that  voted  "yea." 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  Is  your  state- 
ment Senator;  not  mine. 

Senator  Kem.  Yea:  I  know.  You  Just  con- 
fine your  observations  to  me.  but  you  don't 
Include  Senators  who  vote  exactly  as  I  do 
on  these  various  significant  votes  that  you 
point  out. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Let  me  Just  say  thti, 
to  be  brief.  The  farmers  of  the  Montana 
area,  expressing  themselves  through  all  of 
their  organizations.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
but  certainly  the  key  farm  organizations, 
favored  this  legislation. 

Senator  Kem.  Will  you  supply  for  the  rec- 
ord Just  what  necessities  the  farmers  of  Mon- 
tana had  in  this  matter?  I  am  going  to  go 
Into  that  because  it  is  very  interesting. 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  think  it  Is  in  the 
record,  and  I  would  Just  get  It  and  reintro- 
duce it  in  these  proceedings  If  that  Is  what 
you  would  like  to  have.  Senator. 

Senator  Kem.  All  right.  If  you  will  do  that. 

Senator  Aixxn.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  to 
leave.  May  I  clear  up  Just  one  matter  be- 
fore I  go.  and  that  Is  No.  23  here. 

The  Secretary  alleges  that  Senator  Kem 
Toted  against  funds  to  8p>eed  up  Installation 
of  generators  at  Grand  Coulee  Dam.  The 
Senator  placed  the  vote  Into  the  record, 
which  shows,  I  think.  Senator  Thtt,  my- 
self, and   others  voting  against  this  move. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  Senator  Magnuson  to  tack  an  appro- 
priation for  Grand  Coulee  onto  the  Home  Fi- 
nance and  Veterans'  Administration  bill,  and 
it  was  certainly  out  of  place.  As  I  recall. 
It  came  up  in  proper  form  later  and  went 
through  all  right. 

I  am  not  sure  Just  when  that  happened, 
but  anyone  who  voted  against  appropriations 
for  generators  at  Grand  Coulee  on  a  Home 
Finance  bill  certainly  was  within  his  rights, 
because  that  is  not  the  place  for  it. 

Senator  Kem.  It  couldn't  be  considered  on 
that  accoimt  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
our 

Senator  Aiken.  Certainly  not. 

Senator  Kem.  It  could  hardly  be  consid- 
ered a  significant  vote  on  that  issue. 

Senator  Aiken.  I  think  when  it  finally 
went  through,  there  was  no  record  vote. 


•Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 


•Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 
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Secretary  Brannan.  That's  right.  Do  you 
remember  bow  you  voted  when  it  did  go 
through? 

Senator  Kem.  If  there  is  no  record  vote.  I 
suppose  I  voted  for  It.  It  probably  went 
through  with  a  voices  vote.  Those  voice  votes 
do.  Certainly  I  aiade  xu)  effort  to  stop  it. 
I  know  that. 

Senator  Aiken.  We  were  simply  curbing 
Senator  Maonuson  s  impatience. 

Senator  Kem.  It  appears  here  in  your  list, 
Mr.  Secretary.  "A  s  gnlflcant  vote."  You  »ay 
these  are  significant  votes  which  come  in 
the  form  of  voting  on  programs  which  would 
provide  electricity  for  new  or  even  ild  R£A 
lines.  Well,  let's  talk  about  this  Kerr-Ana- 
conda traiumlsslou  line.  This  was  a  230- 
kllovolt  line  to  serve  industrial  areas.  It 
has  no  Intermedla'-.e  step-down  substations 
for  serving  rural  cooperatives.  Did  you  know 
that  when  you  wrcte  your  letter? 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  doesn't  mean 
that  they  could  not:  or  would  not  have  been 
supplied.     The  REA  people  thought  so 

Senator  Kzm  That  line  Is  under  construc- 
tion, won't  be  comi)leted  until  this  fall,  and 
do  you  know  who  li.  will  serve?  It  wlU  serve 
the  Victor  Chemical  Works  and  whl  provide 
an  interconnection  with  the  Moniana  Pow- 
er Co. 

Montana  Power  Cm.  at  the  present  time  is 
wheeling  power  to  all  R£A  co-ops  in  west- 
em  Montana  at  orte  of  the  lowest  rates  in 
the  country,  all  the  power  the  R£A  co-ops 
need  is  being  nuule  available. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  that  is  the  power 
compcmy's  oplnluii.  but  not  the  R&A  s 
opinion. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  got  any  Ukforma- 
tlon  there  that  tliey  are  not  getting  the 
power  that  they  njed? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Their  statemenU  on 
It.   of   course. 

Senator  Kem.  Miire  assocutlons  are  nega- 
tive. Give  us  the  quotation  and  citatlcn. 
Let's  show  the  letter. 

Secretary  Brahm/ji.  Z  wiU  supply  it  for  tiie 
r«cord. 

Senator  Krm.  I  \rouId  like  for  you  to  sup- 
ply It  here  while  ycu  are  being  croes-exam- 
ined.  You  knew  this  was  coming  up  »hen 
you  came  over  here.  If  you  are  going  to 
make  a  statement  like  that,  you  ought  to 
bring  the  evidence  to  support  it. 

Secretary  Bramman.  Let  me  first  say.  Sena- 
tor, that  as  I  exp.ained  a  moment  ago  on 
the  JohnsonvlUe  situation,  that  every  time 
a  priority  user  get:)  on  the  line  In  an  area 
of  Just  balance  or  less  than  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  of  power.  It  Is  the  farm 
people  who  are  cut  down  first,  and  there- 
fore. It  is  no  answt'T  to  the  farmers  of  that 
area  to  say  that  the  new  line  served  some 
emergency  or  semi -emergency  industries,  be- 
cause as  a  matter  of  fact  those  Industries 
would  hare  been  »erved  anyhow  and  they 
would  have  t>een  nerved  at  the  expense  of 
the  farmer  and  h«  wouldn't  have  objected 
to  It,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  hollering  before  you 
are   hurt.   Mr.   Seci-etary. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  all  right.  »>m  If 
you  have  got  milk  in  a  cooler,  you  cant  wait 
until  the  milk  st-u-u  to  turn  sour  before 
you  run  down  snc  ask  for  an  REA  line. 

Senator  Kem  I  l  ave  looked  Into  this  thing 
and  I  find  the  R«A  co-ops  in  Montana  are 
getting  all  the  power  they  want,  all  they  ask 
for.  They  are  gett  ng  it  st  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  in  the  county. 

Now  how  the  fiJlure  of  this  line  would 
have  hurt.  If  It  had  not  been  built,  is  more 
than  I  can  see.  The  information  I  have  been 
able  to  get  about  t  Is  that  many  jjeople  In 
Montana  think  Umt  the  only  thing  that 
would  have  l>een  turt  was  the  desire  of  the 
Interior  Department  to  expand  their  facili- 
ties needlessly  and  without  any  real  ne- 
cessity. 

Secretary  Brann.iN.  I  don't  believe  that  of 
the  Interior  Department,  but  they  can  speak 


for  themselves.  All  I  am  telling  you  is  the 
reaction  of  the  farmers  of  that  area,  and  let's 
remember  this.  Senator,  tliat  all  of  the  REA 
co-ops  in  the  country,  practically  all  of  them, 
are  Increasing  their  load  demand. 

Certainly  most  of  them  are  getting  suffi- 
cient power  to  satisfy  their  needs  as  meas- 
ured by  what  demand  they  have  put  upon 
the  Une,  but  if  the  supply  was  there,  they 
would  use  a  great  deal  more  of  the  power 
than  they  are  using  now.  That  is  the  ex- 
planation of  your 

Senator  Kem.  Has  the  line  been  completed? 
Secretary    Brannan.  I    think    you    said    it 
wouldn't  be  completed  until  next  year. 
Senator  Kem.  It  is  not  yet  In  operation? 
Secretary    Brannan.  That's    right.      That 
doesn't  mean  that  farmers  don't  need  the 
power  even  though  they  are  now  getting  all 
they  need.    They  still  need  it.    A  man  who  is 
only   getting    1.800   calories   a  day   and   still 
lives  can  very  well  need  twenty-six  or  thirty- 
six  hundred  calories  and  live  a  lot  better  and 
be  a  more  useful  cltlaen. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  that  is  a  very  interest- 
ing observation,  but  its  relevancy  to  the 
matter  under  discussion  is  perhaps  a  little 
hard  to  tell 

Secretary  Brannan.  The  relevancy  Is  sim- 
ply this:  That  when  there  Is  an  adequate 
supply  of  power  in  the  area,  the  farmers  will 
buy  the  additional  equipment  they  need, 
thereby  making  It  possible  for  them  to  cut 
down  on  their  labor  demands  in  a  very 
stringent  lal)or-supply  situation  in  the  coun- 
try at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Thte.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  the 
Secretary  has  drawn  a  little  on  his  Imagina- 
tion. You  go  out  to  the  farmer  and  take  a 
good  look  at  his  operations.  That  farmer  Is 
not  sitting  there  waiting  to  buy  the  cooler  or 
buy  the  washing  machine  or  buy  the  motor 
for  his  grain  elevator  and  things  like  that. 
Just  because  the  current  Isn't  there. 

The  REA  association  and  all  the  other 
managers  of  the  electrical  current  supply 
anticipate  and  try  to  figure  what  the  load 
Is  going  to  be.  So  far  as  the  fanner  Is  con- 
cerned, he  win  buy  Just  as  he  Is  able  to  buy 
and  he  Is  not  waiting  to  buy  because  the  cur- 
rent Isn't  available. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  Senator,  If  that 
is  correct,  then  any  vote  for  REA  was  a  wrong 
vote. 

Senator  Thte.  I  am  an  operator  and  I 
have  lived  in  a  rural  community  practically 
all  of  my  life.  Your  statement  was  a  little 
bit  visionary  from  the  standpoint  of  an  oper- 
ator.    That's  all  I  can  say. 

Secretary  Brannan.  All  right.  Senator, 
why  did  you  ever  vote  for  REA.  If  the  private 
power  companies  would  have  supplied  them? 
Senator  Thtr.  We  wont  get  Into  that 
argument.  I  was  a  member  of  my  county 
REA  association  that  was  first  formed  when 
the  REA  law  was  passed.  I  know  Just  how  we 
proceed  to  develop  the  REA  association  in 
that  State  and  in  that  community,  and  I 
know  how  it  has  proceeded  to  expand  Itself. 
We  are  using  5,  6.  10.  20  times  as  much  elec- 
tricity as  any  one  of  us  had  ever  anticipated 
we  would  use  at  the  time  we  energised  our 
farm  units. 

Secretary  Brannan.  That's  right. 
Senator  Thte.  And   that   is   true   in   any 
community. 

Secretary  Brannan.  And  that  will  take 
place  In  North  Dakota.  i 

Senator  Thte.  But,  Mr.  Secretary,  when 
you  made  the  statement  that  you  made  In 
this  letter  relative  to  a  vote  of  a  Member  of 
Congress  on  some  of  these  projects  that  have 
been  more  or  less  discussed  here,  and  when 
you  8{)oke  about  the  producer  waiting  to  buy 
this  equipment  when  he  knows  that  there 
vrlll  be  additional  electricity  available  to 
him.  I  thought  that  was  a  little  visionary. 
I  have  seen  too  many  of  the  farmers  not  to 
know  when  they  buy  and  how  they  buy  and 
why  they  buy. 


Secretary  Branhak.  If  I  am  visionary,  so 
is  the  majority  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  because  they  built  the  line.  They 
built  the  line  and  they  built  the  line  to  sup- 
ply priority  users. of  the  line  who  would  be 
taking  power  away  that  farmers  ootUd  use 
and  wanted  to  use. 

Senator  Kzm.  No,  that's  not  true,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary. 

Senator  Thte.  Not  necessarily.  I  followed 
you  here,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  have  been  an- 
swering a  few  questions  here 

Secretary  Brannan.  Ail  right,  you  explain 
them  away  now.  Why  did  the  Congress  pass 
that  biU? 

Senator  Thte.  Why  did  they? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Yes. 

Senator  Thti.  Because  of  the  need  for  the 
current  to  the  companies  and  to  the  entire 
area,  which  the  Senator  explained  before. 

Secretary  Brannan.  All  right.  Now  they 
needed  additional  current  and  additional 
service  In  the  area,  but  do  you  mean  to  say 
that  farmers  were  not  going  to  use  any  ad- 
ditional amount? 

Senator  Kem.  They  are  getting  all  they 
need.  Every  REA  there  Is  being  supplied  all 
the  current  It  wants  at  one  of  the  lowest 
rates  In  the  country. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  then  if  they 
testified  to  that,  then  anybody  who  voted  for 
the  bill  was  certainly  not  moving  on  a  sound 
basis;  but  they  did  not  testify  to  that,  and  I 
am  sure  the  record  will  not  show  It. 

Senator  Kem.  Maybe  that  Ls  why  we  &nA 
such  soimd  Senators  as  Senator  Bllekder, 
Senator  Holland.  Senator  Johnson  of  Colo- 
rado, Btro,  McCleu-an,  and  McFarland, 
RoBKRTBON,  RussELL  all  voted  against  this 
bill.  That  doesn't  sound  like  a  list  of  en- 
emies of  the  H£A  to  me. 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  am  not  saying  they 
are.     That  is  your  statement.  Senator. 

Senator  Kkm.  Well,  now  here  is  your  letter, 
Mr.  Secretary,  page  6. 

The  Chairman.  Oh,  we  have  gone  into  that 
so  much.  Senator  Kem.  My  goodness,  it't 
all  over  the  record. 

Senator  Kem.  Let's  take  up  Buggs  Island 
to  Langley  Field.  That  is  No.  38.  I  offer 
in  evidence  record  on  that  vote  of  January 
2,  1951. 

(The  record  vote  is  as  follows: ) 

••Exhibit  No.  126 

"The  Vic*  President.  A  quoitim  is  pres- 
ent. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  that  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  amendment  No.  8. 
Those  who  favor  the  motion  to  recede  will 
vote  'yea'  and  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
motion  will  vote  'nay,'  when  their  names  art 
called. 

"Mr.  Wheret.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  Am  I  correct  in  saying  that 
a  vote  'nay'  means  a  vote  to  maintain  th» 
Senate's  position? 

"The  Vice  PEEsmENT.  A  vote  'nay'  means 
not  to  recede  from  the  Senate's  position. 

"Mr.  McKellar.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

"The  Vicz  President.  The  Senator  will 
state  It. 

"Mr.  McKellar.  A  vote  'yea'  is  a  vote  that 
will  mean  passage  of  the  bill,  is  it  not? 

"The  Vice  President.  The  Chair  thinks 
Senators  are  intelligent  enough  to  know 
what  they  are  voting  on. 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary  inquiry. 

"The  Vice  President.  The  Senator  will 
state  it. 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  Will  the  Chair  Inform 
the  Senate  whether  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  still  in  session? 

"The  Vice  President.  In  the  view  of  the 
Chair,  that  is  not  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Furthermore,  the  Chair  does  not  know. 
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The  yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered, 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

"The  legislative  cleric  called  the  roll. 
"Mr.  Lucas.  I  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado    [Mr.  Johnson]    Is  unavoid- 
ably detained  on  official  business. 

"The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Maybank  I ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Myers],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Thomas],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.   Tydlngs]    are   necessarily   absent. 

"Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Cain]  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg]   are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

"The  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Capt- 
HARTj,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
NwoN],  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Lodge],  and  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin JMr.  McCarthy]  are  necessarily  absent. 
"The  result  was  announced — yeas  43,  nays 
41,  as  follows: 

"Yeas,  43 — Aiken;  Anderson;  Benton; 
Chapman;  Chavez;  Clements;  Connally;  Cor- 
don; Donnell;  Douglas;  Prear;  Pulbright; 
George:  Gillette;  Green;  Hayden;  Hill; 
Humphrey;  Hunt;  Johnson,  Texas;  Johnston. 
South  Carolina;  Kefauver;  Kerr;  Langer; 
Lehman;  Long;  Lucas;  McFarland;  McKellar; 
McMahon;  Magnuson;  Morse:  Murray;  Neely; 
O'Mahoney;  Pastore;  Pepper;  Russell;  Spark- 
man;  Taylor;  Tobey;  Wiley;  Young. 

"Nays,  41 — Brewster;  Brlcker;  Bridges; 
Butler;  B3rrd;  Carlson;  Dworshak;  Eastland; 
Ecton;  Ellender;  Ferguson;  Flanders;  Our- 
ney;  Hendrlckson;  Hlckenlooper;  Hoey;  Hol- 
land; Ives;  Jenner;  Kem;  Kilgore;  Know- 
land;  McCarran;  McClellan;  Malone;  Martin; 
Mllllkln:  Mundt;  O'Conor;  Robertson;  Sal- 
tonstall; Schoeppel;  Smith,  Maine;  Smith, 
New  Jersey:  Smith,  North  Carolina;  Stennis; 
Taft;    Thye;    Watkins;   Wherry;   Williams. 

"Not  Voting,  12 — Cain;  Capehart;  Johnson, 
Colorado;  Lodge;  McCarthy;  Maybank;  Myers; 
Nixon;  Thomas,  Oklahoma;  Thomas,  Utah; 
Tydlngs;  Vandenberg. 

"So  Mr.  Hatdens  motion  to  recede  from 
amendment  No.  8  was  agreed  to." 

Senator  Kem.  The  question  was  on  agree- 
ing to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amendment 
No.  8,  and  the  vote  was  yeas  43,  nays  41. 
Would  you  tell  me  whether  in  yoair  opinion 
this  vote  indicates  whether  one  is  or  is  not 
•  friend  of  the  REA  movement? 

Secretary  Bkannan.  Well,  the  construction 
of  this  line  was  to  the  direct  benefit  of 
farmers  In  the  southern  Virginia  and  Caro- 
lina areas.  They  indicated  their  need  of  it — 
the  REA's  Indicated  their  need  of  it.  As  I 
recall  it,  it  is  all  in  the  record  very  clearly, 
and  I  think  even  the  farm  organizations 
expressed  themselves  on  It. 

Senator  KxM.  What  was  the  purpose  of 
the  line? 

Secretary  Trannan.  To  serve  a  priority 
\iser  so  that  the  available  supply  would  not 
be  taken  away  from  the  farmers  In  order 
to    serve    the    priority    user. 

Senator  Kem.  What  was  the  line  to  be 
built  to  serve? 

Secretary  Brannan.  It  Is  an  airfield  or 
some  kind  of  a  military  installation. 

Secretary  Kem.  Was  it  Langley  Field  air 
tunnel? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Yes. 
Senator  Kem.    Now,  can  you  tell  us  what 
the  connection  is  between  the  Langley  Field 
air  tunnel  and  the  REA  cooperative  move- 
ment? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  can  only  repeat 
again  that  a  priority  user  coming  in  and  de- 
manding a  ubstantlal  share  of  an  already 
short  supply  has  the  effect  of  shortening  the 
supply  to  the  secondary  users,  and  farmers 
are  secondary  users  in  the  priority  sense. 

Senator  Kem.  Was  any  argument  made 
When  the  blU  was  up  about  any  fau-mer  co- 


operatives not  being  able  to  get  the  power 
they  needed? 

Secretary  Brannan.  But  they  would  have 
as  soon  as  Langley  Field  took  all  the  power 
that  it  needed. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  now,  it  turned  out. 
didn't  it,  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  build 
the  line  to  serve  Langley  Field? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  that  is  a 
question. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  now,  that  was  demon- 
strated. Didn't  Congress  later  rescind  the 
money  to  build  nhis  line? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Because  the  power 
companies  agreed  to  do  It  at  a  fair  rate.  If  I 
remember  correctly. 

The  Chairman.  And  I  think  the  record 
shows  also.  Senator  Kem,  that  when  an  effort 
by  Congress  was  made  to  provide  the  money 
It  was  then  that  the  power  company  came  In 
and  built  the  line. 

Senator  Kem.  And  built  the  line  to  Lang- 
ley Field. 

The  Chairman.   That's  right. 

Senator  Kem  It  Is  solely  a  question  of 
serving  Langley  Field. 

The  Chairman.    That's  right. 

Senator  Kem,  Now,  can  you  tell  me  what 
cooperatives  were  denied  power  because  this 
line  was  not  built? 

Secretary  Bra.vnan.  Well,  now,  the  line 
was  built,  a  line  was  built  to  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Senator  Kem.  The  Government  did  not 
build  any  line. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  a  line  was  built 
to  serve  the  purpose. 

Senator  Kem.  The  private  companies  are 
trying  to  build  a  line  all  along. 

Secretary  Brannan.  They  don't  build  them 
until  they  are  put  up  against  the  gun. 

Senator  Kem.  Oh,  no;  my  goodness,  Mr. 
Secretary 

Secretary  Brannan.  If  they  had  served  the 
American  farmer,  you  would  not  have  bad 
an  REA  today. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Secretary,  the  country's 
whole  network  of  power  lines  serving  indus- 
try, power  companies  serving  Industry  when 
they  can 

Secretary  Branna.^c.  We  are  talking  about 
fanners  now.     REA  is  for  farmers. 

Senator  Kem.  Yes;  that  Is  the  point.  You 
are  trying  to  confuse  the  REA  movement 
with  the  question  of  whether  a  line  to  Lang- 
ley Field  should  be  built  by  a  private  com- 
pany or  should  be  built  by  the  Government. 

Secretary  Brannan.  No,  sir.  I  am  trying 
to  say  that  a  line  had  to  be  built  to  Langley 
Field  because  it  was  a  priority  claimant,  and 
farmers  would  have  suffered  when  and  as  It 
exercised  Its  claim,  and  I  think  the  building 
of  the  line  demonstrates  that  fact. 

Senator  Kxm.  No;  the  Government  line 
was  not  built. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Now  you  are  begging 
the  question. 

Senator  Kem.   No;  I  am  not. 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  line  to  serve 
Langley  Field  w:is  built,  which  released  the 
existing  facilities  for  the  farmers  who  were 
then  using  It,  but  who  would  have  loet  it 
If  the  line  had  not  been  built. 

Senator  Ksm.  The  question  was  whether 
the  line  from  Buggs  Island  to  Langley  Field 
should  be  built  by  the  Government  or  by 
private  enterprise,  and  it  was  decided  to 
build  It,  the  Congress  decided  the  Govern- 
ment should  built  It,  and  then  that  was 
later  rescinded  and  it  was  built  by  private 
enterprise. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Are  you  saying  private 
enterprise  would  have  built  it  at  a  fair  rate 
and  under  fair  terms  and  circumstances  If 
the  Congress   hadn't   passed   the  act? 

Senator  Kxm.  They  were  asking  to  build 
It  and  they  got  together  and  everybody 
thinks  the  rate  is  fair. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  I  don't  think  any 
person   is   so   naive   as   to    think    that    the 


existence  of  that  fund  created  by  the  Con- 
gress did  not  bring  the  power  companies  Into 
a  reasonable  attitude  about  the  building  of 
a  line  which  they  should  have  built  anyhow. 

Senator  Kem.  I  don't  deny  that 

Senator  Thtx.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a 
military  question  involved  and  it  could  not 
be  wholly  one  of  a  Senator's  vote  being  for 
or  against  the  fanner.  This  Buggs  Island 
line  to  Langley  Field,  as  I  recall  the  debate 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  in  committee,  was 
strictly  one  of  a  military  nature,  and  it  did 
not  associate  Itself  with  an  agricultural 
question. 

Secretary  Brannan.  The  farmers  did,  8en- 
ato.'. 

Senator  Thte.  Listen,  you  can  draw  that 
question  out  as  long  as  you  like,  because 
there  Is  no  limit  to  the  elasticity  of  that 
question  If  you  want  to  say  the  farmer  Is 
Involved. 

Why  the  very  shoes  on  your  feet  would  be 
Involved  with  the  farmer  if  you  wanted  to 
draw  on  your  imagination  to  that  extent, 
but  this  particular  transmission  line  was  a 
military  question  of  whether  we  would  have 
electricity  down  there  for  the  wind  tunnel. 
That  was  the  question.  Whether  the  power 
company  in  the  area  would  build  it  or 
whether  the  Oovernment  would  build  It.  re- 
lated also  to  the  question  of  whether  the 
line  would  be  constructed  at  a  reasonable 
cost  or  an  excessive  cost.  Finally  the  ap- 
propriation was  made.  At  a  later  time  the 
transmission  line  was  built  by  the  existing 
power  companies  In  the  area,  and  the  funds 
were  rescinded. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Yea.  sir. 

Senator  Thte.  Now  you  can  draw  on  yoiir 
imagination  and  say  that  the  farmers  are 
involved  in  that,  but  it  doesn't  heighten  my 
consideration  for  your  Judgment  on  that 
question. 

The  Chaoiman.  It  Is  Just  a  question  of 
opinion,   gentlemen. 

Senator  Thte.  Why  certainly.  You  can 
draw  on  that  opinion  until  it  is  so  elastic 
that  it  draws  you  clear  into  the  atmosphere. 

The  Chairman.  As  I  recall  the  situation 
at  Langley  Field,  the  money  was  proTlded 
but  the  Government  thought  that  the  rates 
charged  by  the  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co. 
were  too  high. 

Senator  Thte.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  But  by  appropriating  it,  it 
caused  the  Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  to 
lower  its  rate  and  thereby  enter  into  a 
contract. 

Senator  Thte.  Surely,  and  the  Federal 
funds  were  canceled  out. 

The   Chairman.  That's   right. 

Senator  Kem.  As  you  say.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  is  just  a  question  of  opinion. 

The   Chairman.  That's   right. 

Senator  Kem.  But  to  say  that  anybody 
that  bad  one  opinion  or  the  other  was  an 
enemy  of  the  farmer  or  the  REA  co-op  move- 
ment Is  perfectly  ridiculous. 

The  Chaoucan.  Well,  now,  the  coopera- 
tives, as  I  recall — this  was  a  matter  of  an 
appropriation  for  the  Interior  Department, 
an  appropriation  bill,  and  I  am  a  member 
of  that  subcommittee.  As  I  recall,  Buggs 
Island  was  biUlt  primarily  to  serve  certain 
Interests  In  that  locality. 

Senator   Kem.  Langley   Field. 

The  Chairman.  No,  no;  not  Buggs  Island. 
The  cooperatives  were  apprehensive  that  If 
Buggs  Island  was  built  to  supply  Langley 
Field  that  they  would  be  deprived  of  some  of 
that  electricity.  Now,  that  was  their  view. 
Now.  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  I  don't 
know. 

Senator  Kxm.  So  they  were  against  this 
Government  line. 

The   Chairman.  Oh,  yes. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  the  Secretary  Is  argu- 
ing Just  the  other  way. 
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Secretary  Brant(an.  Senator  Exxendxr,  If  I 
remember  con^ct  y,  the  farmers  wanted  the 
line  built  one  wiiy  or  another  so  that  tha 
available  supply  would  not  be  taken  away 
from  them,  and  they  saw  In  this  bill  the 
means  of  getting  it  built. 

The  Chairman  What  I  had  In  mind  in 
particular,  not  about  the  line  but  the  appre- 
hension on  the  I  art  of  the  cooperatives  In 
that  locality  was  that  they  would  be  denied 
the  power  from  Euirgs  Island,  and  that  they 
were  making  every  effort  to  retain  It  for 
themselves. 

Senator  Kxm.  Itiey  dldnt  want  It  used  by 
a  Government  line  running  to  Langley  Field. 

The  Chairman  They  were  apprehensive 
that  If  that  occun  ed.  why,  they  might  lose  It. 
How,  whether  they  would  or  not.  I  don't 
racall  at  ail  what  happened. 

Senator  Kxm.  Well,  now  the  line  was  not 
built.   Mr.  Sccretiiry. 

Secretary  BaA>NAN.  The  line  was  built. 
Senator. 

Senator  Kxm.  No;  not  from  Buggs  Island. 

Secretary  Bra*nan.  It  was  built  by  the 
private  power  coiipanlea  which  this  bill  was 
designed  to  fore*-  or  to  do  by  Government 
funds  at  fair  prices. 

Senator  Kem.  <;an  you  give  us  the  name  of 
a  ilnffle  RKA  cocperatlve  tbat  has  t>een  de- 
nted power? 

Secretary  Brawnak.  Tou  mean  In  this 
area? 

Senator  Kcm    Tes. 

Secretary  Brai»nan.  Well,  no.  The  line 
was  built.  Langley  Field  was  served  without 
disturbing  the  existing  facilities. 

Senator  Kem.  Sfnator  Ellender  has  Just 
told  us  that  the  co-ops  were  opposing  the 
building  of  the  Lne. 

The  CBAOUf  AN  No,  they  were  opposing  the 
distribution  of  the  Buggs  Island  electricity 
other  than  to  tfcemselves. 

Senator  Kxm.  They  did  not  want  to  use 
It  at  Langley  Field. 

The  CHAiRMAir  They  were  apprehensive, 
as  I  remember,  that  If  It  was  used  for  any 
other  purpoae,  'Jiey  would  be  denied  that 
preferential  rlgtt  which   they   then  had. 

Senator  Kxm.  Well,  let's  take  up  No.  29  of 
the  Secretary's  list.  That  is  described  In 
the  Secreian,'8  .etter  as  a  move  to  restrict 
SPA  and  6EPA  continuing  funds  used  to 
aerve  rural  electric  co-ops. 

That  Is  the  li«ue  as  the  Secretary  states 
It.  As  you  must  be  aware,  Mr.  Secretary, 
U  you  have  locked  into  this  matter,  this 
wee  a  vote  involving  the  construction  of  the 
roles  of  the  Sen.-\te.  It  was  a  vote  on  the 
germaneness  urider  the  Senate  rules  of  a 
committee  amendment  to  change  a  perma- 
nent appropriation  to  an  annual  approprla- 
ttoa. 

Can  you  tell  me  how  a  technical  amend- 
ment on  the  ir leaning  of  the  Senate  niles 
can  be  interpreted  as  a  move  to  restrict  the 
REA"* 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  there  could  be 
very,  very  many  effects  from  the  conversion 
of  a  permanent  authority  and  a  permanent 
appropriation  t-a  a  temporary  one.  That 
happens  all  acnMS  the  Oovernment. 

I  think  on  the  whole  the  chief  effect  Is 
this:  That  as  smn  as  an  appropriation  for 
an  enterprise,  the  construction  of  which 
must  extend  yeto-  after  year  after  year  over 
a  period  of  yean .  Is  put  on  an  annual  basis, 
then  the  conlraiOors  are  put  on  notice  that 
their  entry  into  a  contract  to  perform  over 
a  period  of  time  may  or  may  not  be  met 
with  the  necessiry  funds.  I  think  that  is 
one  of  the  Qrst  iOid  foremost  effects  of  mov- 
ing to  an  annual  basis  from  a  continuing 
appropriation. 

Now  that  In  theory  could  be  rectified  by 
making  the  Initial  annual  appropriation  so 
large  and  they  i:ot  all  their  contracts  obli- 
gated before  June  30  of  the  following  year, 
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but  that  Is  a  practical  Impossibility  In  many 
cases,  and  therefore  this  amounted  to  a 
very  serious  handicap,  and  it  would  amount 
to  a  very  serious  handicap  In  some  of  our 
Operations  If  we  were  required  to  have  gone 
on  an  annual  basis. 

Senator  Kem.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  Insert  In  the  record  at  this  point  with 
regard  to  the  Secretary's  Item  No.  29  the 
vote  on  July  10,  1951.  on  the  subject  of  the 
Interior  D-  partment  appropriation  bill,  1952, 
H.  R.  3790  The  vote  was  on  the  question. 
Is  the  pending  amendment  germane? 

Senator  Hatden  made  a  point  of  order 
that  It  was  legislation,  but  Senator  McCar- 
ran raised  a  question  of  the  germaneness 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  de- 
cision. The  committee  amendment  in  ques- 
tion related  to  the  establishment  of  a  $300,- 

000  continuing  fund  for  the  Sotrthwestem 
Power  Administration.  The  action  taken 
was  the  amendment  was  held  to  be  germane. 

1  voted  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 
Secretary  Brannan.  In  favor  of  it  being 

germane  'f 

Senator  Kxm.  Yes.  The  action  taken  was 
42  to  30.  I  ask  that  the  vote  be  set  out  in 
the  record. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection  it  la 
•o  ordered. 

(The  vote  above  referred  to  Is  as  follows: ) 

"Exhibit  No.  127 

"Subject:    Interior    Department    Approprla- 

Uon  BUI.  1952— (H.  E.  3790). 
"Synopsis:    Vote    on    the    question    Is    the 
pending   amendment    germane?'     Hat- 
DXN  nuule  a  point  of  order  that  It  was 
legislation,  but  McCarran  raised  a  ques- 
tion   of    germaneness    which    was    sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  decision.     The 
ccmmlttee  amendment  in  question  re- 
lated to  the  establishment  of  a  $300,000 
continuing  fund  for  the  Scuthwestem 
Power  Administration.     See  vote  follow- 
ing for  analysis  of  the  amendment. 
"Action:  Amendment  held  to  be  germane. 
"[Excerpts  from  the  Congiussional  Rxcoad, 
volume  87,  part  6,  page  7860] 
"The    Prebidino    Omcx«.  The    committee 
amendment    previously   passed   over   will   be 
stated. 

"The  next  amendment  passed  over  vras, 
under  the  subhead  'Continuing  fund.  South- 
eastern Power  Administration,'  on  page  3, 
line  24,  after  the  word  'area',  to  insert  » 
colon  and  the  following  proviso:  'Provided, 
That  the  following  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Office  of  the  Secretary,  continuing 
fund,  power  transmission  facilities,"  In  the 
Interior  Department  Appropriation  Act, 
1950— Public  Law  350,  Eighty-first  Con- 
gress— Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•"  'CONTINUINO    rONB 

"  'Continuing  fund,  power  transmission 
facilities:  All  receipts  from  the  transmission 
and  sale  of  electric  power  and  energy  under 
the  proviclons  of  5,;ction  5  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  December  22,  1944  (16  U.  S.  C. 
825s ) .  generated  or  purchased  in  the  south- 
western power  area,  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts,  except  that  the  Treasury 
shall  set  up  and  maintain  from  such  receipts 
a  continuing  fund  of  $300,000,  including  the 
sum  of  $100,000  In  the  continuing  fund  es- 
tablished under  the  Administrator  of  the 
Southwestern  Pov^-er  Administration  to  the 
First  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1944  (57  Stat.  621),  which  Shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  hereby  estab- 
lished: and  said  fund  of  $300,000  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  subject  to  check  by  him  to  defray 
emergency  expenses  necessary  to  Insure  con- 
tinuity of  electric  service  and  continuous 
operation  of  the  facilities'. 


"Mr.  Hatdeh.  Mr.  President,  I  make  a  point 
of  order  that  the  proviso  of  the  committee 
amendment,  beginning  with  the  word  'Pro- 
vided' In  line  24  on  page  3,  down  to  and 
including  the  word  'facilities',  in  line  22  on 
page  4  is  legislation  on  an  appropriation  bill, 
and,  therefore  Is  not  in  order. 

"Under  the  heading  'Continuing  fund'  the 
words  beginning  in  line  6,  at  pa^  4.  down 
to  and  including  the  word  'facilities',  in 
line  22  on  page  4.  are  a  repetition  of  the 
language  of  the  existing  law.  However,  there 
are  omitted  from  the  existing  law — and  that 
Is  how  It  becomes  legislation — the  words: 
'And  to  cover  all  costs  in  connection  with  the 
purchase  of  electric  power  and  energy  and 
rental  for  the  use  of  facilities  for  the  trans- 
mission and  distribution  of  electric  powar 
and  energy  to  public  bodies,  cooperative*, 
and  privately  owned  companies.' 

"I  tiierefore  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  amendment  propoees  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  and  Is  not  In  order  under 
the  rule. 

"Mr.  McCarran.  Mr.  President,  conceding 
that  it  is  legislation,  the  amendment  is  ger- 
mane, and  I  therefore  make  the  point  of 
order  that  It  is  germane. 

"Mr.  KxRR.  I  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

"Tcie  Vice  Pbisident.  During  the  absence 
of  the  present  Presiding  Officer  a  point  of 
order  was  raised  against  the  pending  amend- 
ment on  the  ground  that  it  was  general  leg- 
islation on  an  appropriation  bill.  The  tem- 
porary occupant  of  the  chair  sustained  tbe 
point  of  order,  which  decision  he  later  re- 
scinded, because,  under  the  rules,  although 
an  amendment  which  is  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill  may  therefore  be  out  of 
order,  if  It  Is  germane  to  some  legislative 
provision  in  the  blU  Itself,  the  question  of 
its  germaneness  must  be  passed  on  by  the 
Senate,  without  debate.  That  is  now  the 
question  before  the  Senate.  Is  the  pending 
amendment  germane? 

"On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  hare 
besn  ordered,  and  the  Secretary  will  call  the 
roll.  Senators  who  think  the  amendment 
is  germane  will  vote  'yea';  those  wno  tJ\ink 
it  is  not  germane  will  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roil. 

"Mr.  BUTLKR  of  Nebraska  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall].  If  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  'yea';  if  I  were  permitted  to  vote,  I  would 
vote  'nay.' 

"Mr.  Stsnnxs  (When  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  |Mr.  Btrd].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  vote  'yea';  If  I  were  permitted 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  'nay.'  I  therefore 
Withhold  my  vote. 

"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  "Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd], 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  KErAtrvrH], 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  jMT. 
MatbankJ    are  absent  on  official  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  George] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  GnxFm], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Green], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the 
Senate  on  official  business  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

"The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mrra- 
RAT]  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  cffl- 
cial  business,  having  been  appointed  a  rep- 
resentative of  our  Government  to  attend  the 
International  Labor  Conference  being  held 
in  Geneva,  Switzerland. 

"The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smath- 
XRs]  Is  absent  because  of  lllnesa. 
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"I  announce  that  on  this  vote  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon]  haa  a  gen- 
eral pair  wltti  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Bekwster  I . 

"In  annoiince  further  that  on  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1 
Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  DittfJ.  If  present  and  voting, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
•nay.*  and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  vote  'yea." 

"I  announce  also  that  if  present  and  vot- 
ing the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ke- 
FAUVER].  the  Sanator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MtnutAT  I ,  and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Sparkman]  would  vote  'nay.' 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  I  announce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  [Mr.  Bennett]  is  absent  on 
ofHclal  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Brewster] 
who  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  ofQ- 
clal  business  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  has  a  general  pair  on  this  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon I . 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
looper],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Smpth].  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  WiLiT]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate 
on  official  bvislness  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

"The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jennxr] 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

"The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
tonstall)   is   paired   on   this   vote   with   the 
Senator    from    Nebraska    (Mr.    Butler)    and 
'  that  pair  has  been  announced  previously. 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
BIartin)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBET]  is  absent  on  official  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Crime  Investigation. 

"On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Smith)  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobit).  If  present  and 
Totlng,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  would 
Tote  'yea'  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Drrrrj  who  is  detained  on  official  business  Is 
paired  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Anderson).  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  would  vote  'yea' 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote 
•nay.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  42,  nays 
SO,  as  follows   ( vote  No.  91 )  : 

"Yeas,  42 — Bricker;  Bridges:  Butler,  of 
Maryland:  Cain;  Capehart;  Carlson,  Case; 
Cordon;  Dlrksen;  Dworshak;  'Eastland;  Ec- 
ton;  "Ellender;  Ferguson;  Flanders;  Hen- 
drlckson;  'Hoey;  •Holland;  Ives;  Kern;  "Kll- 
gore:  Knowland;  Iiodge;  'Long;  Malone; 
•McCarran;  McCarthy;  •McClellan;  'Mc- 
Kellar;  Mllllkin;  Mundt;  Nixon;  'O'Conor; 
•Robertson;  Schoeppel;  Smith,  of  Maine; 
•Smith,  of  North  Carolina;  Taft;  Watklns; 
Welker;  Wherry;  Williams. 

"Nays.  30 — Aiken;  'Benton;  'Chavez; 
•Clements;  •Connally;  'Douglas;  'Frear; 
•Pulbright;  "Hayden;  'Hennlngs;  'Hill; 
•Humphrey;  'Hunt;  'Johnson,  of  Colorado; 
•Johnson,  of  Texas;  'Johnston,  of  South 
Carolina;  'Kerr;  Langer;  'Lehman;  'Magnu- 
son;  'McFarland;  'Monroney;  'Moody; 
Morse;  'Neely;  'O'Mahoney;  'Pastore;  'Bus- 
sell;  'Underwood;  Young. 

"Not  voting,  24 — 'Anderson;  Bennett; 
Brev/«ter:  Butler,  of  Nebraska;  'Byrd;  Duff; 
'George,  'Gillette;  'Green;  Hlckenlooper; 
Jenner;  'Kefauver;  Martin;  'Maybank;  'Mc- 
Mahon; 'Murray;  Saltonstall;  'Smathers; 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey;  'Sparkman;  'Stennls; 
Thye;  Tobey;  Wiley. 

"So  the  Senate  decided  that  the  amend- 
ment was  germane." 


Repuhll- 
cnns  (4«) 

Democrats 
(50) 

Analysis  of  vote: 

Yeas  (42) 

90 

4 
U 

13 
•2 
•  1 

0 
•« 

12 

Kays  (30) 

2« 

Not  votirig  (24) 

12 

Positions    of    Senators     not 
voting: 
Paired— "yea" 

«1 

Paired— "nay" 

Paired — Ocneral        

*2 

Not    paired— Position 

"nay" 

Not  paired— No  position 

'3 
•5 

*Dem.ocrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 


>  Puff.  Saltonstall,  Smith  (New  Jersey). 

>  Byrd. 

«  Butler  (Nebraska),  Tobcy. 

•  Anderson,  Biennis. 

•  Brewster. 

•  Mc.VIahon. 

'  Kefauver,  Murray,  Sparkman. 

•  Bennett,  Hlckenlooper,  Jenner,  Martin,  Thye, 
Wiley. 

•  George,  Oillette,  Green,  Maybenk,  Smathers. 

The  Chairman.  We  have  that  same  matter, 
by  the  way,  before  our  committee,  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  now.  If  you  recall, 
the  revolving  fund  we  stated  was  being  used 
In  order  to  expand  the  proposals  unduly,  but 
there  was  an  understanding  that  those  fa- 
cilities that  were  contracted  for,  that  the 
Congress  would  provide  the  funds  so  that 
they  could  pay  for  the  extra  electricity. 
Well,  now,  the  Congress  will  have  a  chance 
to  vote  on  that  probably  next  week.  The 
House  has  denied  the  funds,  and  we  In  the 
committee  are  trying  to  reinstate  it. 

Senator  Kem.  The  Senators  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  Secretary's  view  on  the 
subject. 

The  Chairman.  That's  right. 
Senator  Kem.  I  would  like  to  ask  you,  Mr. 
Secretary,  If  the  following  Senators  by  rea- 
son of  that  vote  are  on  yovir  REA  blacklist: 
Eastland,  Ellender,  Hoet,  Holland,  Kil- 
CORE,  Long,  McCarran,  McClellan,  McKel- 
lar,  O'Conor,  Robertson,  and  Sutth  of 
North  Carolina. 

These  are  Senators  that  voted  it  was  ger- 
mane to  consider  the  committee  amend- 
ment. Do  you  think  they  bad  in  mind  that 
they  were  acting  against  what  the  farmer 
needed? 

Secretary  Brannan.  It  led  to  a  situation 
which  was,  in  my  opinion,  detrimental  to  the 
construction,  orderly  construction,  of  the 
Southeast  or  Southwest  Power  Authority 
program  which  Is  designed  to  serve  farmers 
among  other  people  in  the  area,  and  to  the 
extent  that  It  Impeded  the  building  or  the 
providing  of  power  to  farmers,  then  It  was. 
In  my  opinion,  contrary  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  farmers. 

Senator  Kkm.  Will  you  give  us  your  objec- 
tion to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
reviewing  issues  like  this  each  year  rather 
than  not  at  all? 

Secretary  Brannan.  T  have  no  objection  to 
their  reviewing  them  as  often  as  they  see  fit, 
and  I  am  sure  that  means  are  provided  for 
reviewing  them  even  though  the  appropria- 
tion is  a  continuing  appropriation. 

Every  appropriation  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  which  is  in  anywise  continuing 
Is  reviewed  by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  both  Houses  very,  very  carefully  each 
year,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  continuing 
or  noncontinuing  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
review  question. 

Senator  Kem.  That  was  the  question  be- 
fore the  Senate  on  this  vote  that  you  set  out 
here. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well,  that  Is  your 
opinion  of  what  It  was. 

Senator  Kem.  Well,  you  call  It  a  move  to 
restrict  SPA  and  SEPA  funds  In  serving 
rural  electric  co-ops.  That  is  the  way  you 
set  it  out  in  your  letter  which  has  been 
given  wide  publicity  all  over  the  country. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Now,  Senator,  what 
was  the  objection  to  having  continuing  au- 


tx-orlty?  They  had  been  operating  under  It 
for  a  long  time  and  the  review  authorities 
were  there  and  their  actions  were  being  re- 
viewed. There  was  always  the  power  to  re- 
scind.   I  don't  see  what 

Senator  Kem.  Do  you  think  that  that  was 
the  question  before  the  Senate,  that  it  was  a 
fair  description  to  set  out  in  your  letter  that 
it  was  a  move  to  restrict  SPA  and  SEPA 
funds  in  serving  rural  electric  co-ops? 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  is  not  an  opinion, 
that  is  a  fact.  The  bringing  it  down  to  an 
annual  appropriation  does  interfere  and  does 
hamper  the  contracting  authority  when  the 
projects  are  of  the  magnitude  that  require 
more  than  a  year  or  2  years  to  finish  con- 
struction. 

Senator  Kem.  If  as  those  who  felt  that 
way  evidently  felt.  It  would  put  the  move- 
ment on  a  sound,  more  scientific  basis,  Isnt 
that  in  favor  of  the  supplying  of  power 
rather  than  against  it? 

Secretary  Brannan.  That  la  a  matter  of 
opinion.  I  think  It  has  a  tendency  to 
hamper. 

Senator  Kem.  And  you  think  that  when  I 
voted  as  I  did.  I  was  voting  against  the 
farmers'  need? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  included  It  on  that 
premise. 

Senator  Kem.  And  you  would  Include  the 
other  Senators  who  voted  as  I  did? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  think  the  farmers  of 
that  area  think  as  I  did. 

Senator  Kem.  And  you  woiild  incliide  also 
the  Senators  who  voted  as  I  did? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  differ  with  the  Sena- 
tors who  voted  as  you  did,  and  I  think  we 
have  all  agreed  that  we  have  got  a  right  to 
differ. 

Senator  Kem.  I  am  interested  in  yotir  sug- 
gestion that  the  farmers  of  that  area  thOTight 
that  this  was  not  in  accord.  The  vote  was 
rather  one-sided. 

It  was  42  to  30,  42  yeas  and  30  najrs.  and 
I  see  some  pretty  good  midwestern  Senators 
from  the  Midwest  and  agricultural  States 
voting  as  I  did :  Senators  Carlson.  Case,  Cor- 
don, Dlrksen.  Dworshak,  Eastland,  Ecton, 
Ellender.  Hoey.  Holland.  Knowland.  Long, 
McCarran.  McCarthy,  McCHellan.  McKellar. 
Mllllkin.  Mundt..  Nixon.  Robertson.  Schoep- 
pel. Smith  of  North  Carolina,  Wherry,  Wat- 
klns, Welker.  and  Williams. 

The  Chahiman.  Again  we  had  the  hearings 
on  that  before  Interior  and  the  cooperatives 
were  violently  opposed  to  the  action  that  we 
took.    Again  that  Is  a  question  of  opinion. 

I  voted  that  way.  not  against  the  coopera- 
tives, but  I  thought  It  was  wrong  for  this 
revolving  fund  to  be  used  to  expand  with- 
out authority  from  Congress,  and  that 
Is  what  was  happening,  but  the  REA>.  ths 
cooperatives,  didn't  think  that  way. 

Senator  Kem.  I  know,  but  42  Senators 
thought  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  I  understand  that. 

Senator  Kem.  The  majority  apparently 
came  from  the  farm  States. 

The  Chairman.  Again  that  Is  a  question  of 
opinion.  If  you  took  the  opinion  of  the 
cooperatives,  why  we  were  all  wrong. 

Senator  Kem.  That's  right. 

The  Chairman.  That  Is  those  who  voted 
as  you  and  I  did. 

Senator  Thte.  Mr.  CJhalrman.  the  coopera- 
tives may  have  had  a  communication  com- 
parable to  this  suggesting  that  they  oppoMd 
this  legislation,  and  If  a  Federal  agency  wert 
to  send  out  a  communication  to  the  REA's 
and  urge  the  REA's  to  either  oppose  this  leg- 
islation or  to  support  it.  it  might  have  quite 
an  Influence  upon  the  action  of  that  REA. 

The  Chauman.  They  had  a  mighty  smart 
lawyer  there  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Ellis  who 
handled  the  case. 

Senator  Thte.  Yes;  but  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  from  a  sound  legislative  stand- 
point It  Is  always  advisable  to  extend  the 
funds. 

The  Chairman.  That  matter  is  going  to  be 
up  again  before  the  Senate  probably  jnezt 
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week,  and  in  Interior,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
there  is  an  appropriation  there  of  over 
•  1,(XX),000  in  order  to  pay  for  power  that  was 
previously  paid  through  Its  revolving  fund. 
Now  whether  the  Congress  is  going  to  appro- 
priate or  not 

Senator  Thte.  You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
was  not  long  a,io  that  I  received  some  letters 
addressed  to  me,  and  some  were  addressed  to 
Senator  Johnson,  too.  at  the  Senate  Office 
Building,  WaslUngton,  D.  C.  Well,  whoever 
told  thoee  persons  Just  laid  down  the  form 
letter  "Senator  John  Doe"  and  these  f>ersons 
Just  copied  It  clear  through,  "Senator  John 
Doe"  and  sent  them  to  my  office,  458  Senate 
Office  Building.     I  received  several  like  that. 

Now  It  is  an  obvious  thing  that  somebody 
sent  out  a  pattern  for  others  to  copy,  and  we 
do  know  that  occasionally  that  has  taken 
place.  Where  people  have  been  urged  to 
write  their  Co'^prssman. 

Secretary  Biannan.  May  I  Just  reply  to 
Senator  Thte. 

Senator  Thti  has  been  worrying  about  my 
Imagination  here  this  morning.  I  Just  say. 
Senator,  if  yoa  Imagined  as  you  attempted 
to  Imply  here  that  the  E>epartment  of  Agri- 
culture stlmu:ated  the  REA  cooperatives  in 
any  way,  shap<?,  or  form  to  come  In  and  take 
a  position  on  ^Jils.  you  are  wrong  In  the  first 
place,  and  I  think  your  references  to  imagi- 
nation are  en.irely  out  of  place  throughout 
this  discussion. 

We  have  not  sent  them  out  and  any  impli- 
cation that  wf  sent  out  the  John  Doe  letters 
Is  entirely  incorrect  and  unfounded.  I  Just 
want  to  get  that  clear  In  the  record  before 
the  boys  quit  writing  over  here  at  the  side 
desk. 

Senator  TR'^'z.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  did  not  say 
"you."  I  Just  said  I  had  received  communi- 
cations addressed  to  John  Etoe  and  my  Senate 
oMae  number. 

Secretary  ERannan  You  did  say  It  was 
possible  that  Government  agencies  might 
hare  stimulated  people  to  send  a  letter. 

Senator  Ttrrx.  Yes.  sir;  and  I  have  known 
of  Government  agencies  to  do  It,  sir,  and 
don't  ever  try  to  tell  me  that  they  haven't 
because  I  have  been  present  In  meetlnc^ 
when  Government  agencies  had  their  repre- 
sentatives standing  there  teUing  what  they 
should  do  aid  what  they  shouldn't  do. 
Don't  tell  me  that  Government  agencies 
haven't  been  out  there. 

Secretary  Brannan,  I  am  telling  you  the 
Department  o!  Agriculture  did  not  Influence 
any  farmer  In  the  country  to  write  his  Con- 
gressman about  whatever  one  we  are  talking 
about  here,  the  Southwest  Power  or  the 
Southeast  Power  or  any  of  the  rest  of  these 
things.   . 

Senator  Thte.  I  have  not  accused  you  of 
having  been  instrumental  in  this,  but  dont 
try  to  tell  me.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  Govern- 
ment pgencles  don't  have  their  representa- 
tives or  don't  try  to  Influence  how  tht  corre- 
spondence shftU  come  In. 

Secretary  Brannan.  But  yotir  Implication 
that  we  were  doing  it  In  this  case  Is  un- 
founded. 

Senator  Thte.  And  I  did  not  say  you  were. 

SecreUry  Brannan.  No.  but  you  Implied  it. 

The  Chairman.  Let's  proceed  in  order. 
Senator  Kem,  will  you  proceed?  We  have 
three  more  minutes  to  the  hour. 

Senator  Kxm.  Now  I  would  like  to  take  up 
No.  30  in  your  list,  Mr.  Secretary.  You  are 
kind  enough  to  denominate  that  vote,  "Move 
to  restrict  SPA  and  SEPA  continuing  funds 
used  to  serve  riiral  electric  co-ops." 

I  would  like  to  ask  you:  You  must  be  of 
the  opinion  that  some  way  or  other  this 
Issue  Involved  a  determined  move  to  cripple 
the  REA.  or  you  wouldn't  have  said  that  I 
know. 

Secretary  Brannan.  The  REA,  the  groups 
of  REA  cooperatives  are  one  of  the  very 
large  users  of  the  power  supplied  by  the 
Southwest  Power  and  Southeast  Power. 
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Senator  Kxm.  You  would  not  have  made 
that  statement  unless  you  had  read  the  de- 
bate in  this  case,  would  you.  on  this  point? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  made  it  on  the  basis 
of  my  understanding  of  the  record,  sir. 

Senator  Kxm.  Had  you  read  the  debate? 

Secretary  Brannan.  At  the  time  I  think  I 
did.  and  I  think  I  have  refreshed  my  mem- 
ory about  it,  but  I  couldn't  recite  It  to  you. 

Senator  Kxm.  Will  you  tell  us  whether  In 
that  debate  there  was  any  question  of  sup- 
plying REA  cooperatives,  or  for  that  matter 
whether  It  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
question  of  Federal  or  public  power? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Certainly.  The  whole 
series  of  votes  had  considerable  to  do  with 
the  authority  of  the  Southwest  Power  or  the 
Southeast  Power  or  both  of  them — I  don't 
remember  which  was  up  that  particular 
day — to  supply  not  only  the  farmers  but  the 
urban  communities,  the  small  urban  com- 
munities that  wanted  to  participate  In  the 
development. 

Senator  Kem.  I  was  present  during  that 
debate  and  I  don't  recall  that  these  things 
were   Involved. 

Now  are  you  aware  that  as  soon  as  th^k 
Senate  decided  to  shift  this  appropriation 
Involved  here  from  a  permanent  to  an  annual 
appropriation,  an  amendment  was  immedi- 
ately adopted  by  Senator  Kerr  and  Senator 
Wherry  which  gave  the  SPA  on  an  annual 
basis  all  the  money  that  was  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purpose  for  that  fiscal  year,  and 
that  this  was  passed  without  any  opposition 
whatever? 

Secretary  Br.<nnan.  For  that  fiscal  year, 
sure,  and  I  say  again  that  the  effect  would 
be  to  limit  the  contracting  power  and  in  a 
rising  cost  market  to  result  in  an  increased 
ultimate  cost. 

Senator  Kem.  I  would  like  to  put  In  the 
record  at  this  point.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote 
on  July  10,  1951,  on  the  subject.  The  Interior 
Department  Appropriation  BUI.  1952.  It 
shows  the  vote  was  yeas  39,  nays  29. 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

(The  votes  above  referred  to  are  as 
follows : ) 

"Exhibit  No.  128 

"Subject :  Interior  Department  Appropriation 
Bill,  1952— (H.  R.  3790). 
Synopsis:  Vote  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment which  established  a  continuing 
fund  of  $300,000  for  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration.  See  previous 
vote  which  decided  that  the  amendment 

'  was  germane.  The  amendment  was  rec- 
ommended because  the  continuing  fund 
of  the  SPA,  since  its  use  was  expanded 
in  the  Interior  Appropriation  Act  of 
1950,  had  been  used  as  a  device  through 

'  which  SPA  acquired  facilities  and  ex- 
panded in  n  manner  that  was  never  con- 
templated by  the  Congress.  It  entered 
into  lease  and  purchase  agreements  with 

•  REA  super-co-ops,  the  latter  construct- 
ing transmission  lines  and  building 
Steam  generating  plants.  By  so  doing 
SPA  would  acquire  complete  ownership 
'  of  facilitiet  without  ever  having  to  come 
to  the  Congress.  It  was  stated  that  the 
Congress  had  clearly  laid  down  the  prin- 
ciple that  it  must  appropriate  all  funds 
for  the  construction  or  purchase  of 
transmission  facilities. 

"Action:  Agreed  to. 

"1  Excerpts  from  the  Congressional  Record^ 
volume  97,  part  6,  page  78641 

"The  Prksidino  Otficeh.  The  committee 
amendment  previously  passed  over  will  be 
stated. 

"The  next  amendment  passed  over  was, 
under  the  subhead  'Continuing  fund,  South- 
eastern Power  Administration.'  on  page  3, 
line  24,  after  the  word  'area',  to  Insert  a  colon 
and  the  following  proviso:  'Provided,  That 
the  following  paragraph  under  the  heading 
"Office  of  the  Secretary,  continuing  fund, 
power  transmission  facilities"  In  the  Interior 
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Department  Appropriation  Act,  1950 — Public 
Law  350,  Eighty-first  Congress — is  hereby 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'Continuing  fund 

"  'Ck>ntlnulng  fvind,  power  transmission 
facilities:  All  receipts  from  the  transmission 
and  sale  of  electric  power  and  energy  under 
the  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  of  December  22,  1944  (16  U.  S.  C. 
825s).  generated  or  purchased  In  the  south- 
western power  area,  shall  be  covered  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts,  except  that  the  Treastiry  shall 
set  up  and  maintain  from  such  receipts  a 
continuing  fund  of  $300,000,  including  the 
sum  of  $100,0(X)  in  the  continuing  fund  es- 
tablished under  the  Administrator  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration  In  the 
First  Supplemental  National  Defense  Appro- 
priation Act,  1944  (57  Stat.  621).  which  shall 
be  transferred  to  the  fund  hereby  estab- 
lished; and  said  fund  of  $300,000  shall  be 
placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Secretary  and 
shall  be  subject  to  check  by  him  to  defray 
emergency  exp>enses  necessary  to  insure  con- 
tinuity of  electric  service  and  continuous 
operation  of  the  facilities.' 

"The  Vice  President.  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  be- 
ginning In  line  24  at  page  3  of  the  bill. 

"Several  Senators  requested  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

"The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

"Mr.  Butler  of  Nebraska  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstall],  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing he  would  vote  'yea.'  If  I  were  F>ermltted 
to  vote  I  would  vote  'nay.'  I  withhold  my 
vote. 

"Mr.  Stennis  (when  his  name  was  called). 
On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Btrd].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea.' 
If  I  were  permitted  to  vote  I  would  vote 
'nay.'    I  therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

"The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

"Mr.  Johnson  of  Texas.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Benton],  the  Senators  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Btrd  and  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  JMr.  Freah],  the  Senators  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Mat- 
bank],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
fauver],  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
O'Conor]    are  absent  on   official   business. 

"The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Geoeck] 
Is  necessarily  absent. 

.  "The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gillette], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Green), 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMa- 
hon], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPARKMAN]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

"The  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Murrat] 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business,  having  been  appointed  a  represent- 
ative of  our  Government  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  being  held  In 
Geneva,  Switzerland. 

"The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers] 
Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

"I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  McMahon] 
has  a  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
liCaine  [Mr.  Brewster]. 

"I  announce  further  that  on  this  vote  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson] 
is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  would  vote  'nay,' 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote 
'yea.' 

"I  announce  also  that  If  present  and  vot- 
ing, the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ben- 
ton], the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Kx- 
rAUVER),  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
£Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Montana 
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(Mr.  MuuuT],   and   Uie   Senator  from   Ala- 
bama [Mr.  SpaucmanI   would  vote  'nay.' 

"Mr.  Wherrt.  I  annoiince  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  BiNwirrj  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  BarwsTnt], 
who  Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on 
cfflcial  business  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  has  a  general  pair  on  this  vote 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
McMahcn  ] . 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicko»- 
LOCPER],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
SMrrH],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  WlUT]'  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  business  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

"The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  JenwirI 
and  the  Ssnator  from  MassachTzsetta  [Mr. 
Saltcnstaix]  are  necessarily  absent.  The 
Senator  from  Massachtisetts  (Mr.  Salton- 
STALL)  is  paired  on  this  vote  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Butleh]  and  that 
pair  has  been  announced  previously. 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr, 
Mahtik]  Is  absent  because  of  Illness. 

"The  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Thte] 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBET]  is  absent  on  official  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Crime  Investigation. 
'  "On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  EmithI  Is  paired  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobet].  If  present  and 
voting,  the  S3nator  from  New  Jersey  would 
vote  'yea'  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  39,  naya 
29.  as  follows  (  Vote  No.  92)  : 

"Teas,  3d — Brlcker;  Bridges;  Butler,  Mary- 
land; Cain;  Capehart;  Carlson;  Cordon 
Dlrksen;  Duff;  Dworshak;  'Eastland;  Ecton 
•BTlender;  Ferguson;  Flanders;  Hendrickson 
•Hoey;  'Holland;  Ives;  Kem;  •Kllgore 
Knowland:  Lodge;  "Long;  Malone;  'McCar 
ran:  McCarthy;  'McClellan;  'McKeUar;  MU 
likln;  Nixon;  Schoeppel;  Smith.  Maine 
•Smith,  North  Carolina;  Taft;  Watklns 
WelJcer;  Wherry;  Williams. 

"Nays.  29 — Aiken;  Chase;  •Chavez;  •Clem 
ents;  •Connally;  'Douglas;  •Fulbright 
•Hayden;  'Hennings;  •Hill;  *H\imphrey 
•Hunt:  •Johnson.  Colorado;  •Johnson 
Texas;  Kerr;  Langer;  •Lehman;  •Magnvison 
•McFarland;  •Monroney;  'Moody;  Morse 
Mundt;  •Neely;  •O'Mahoney;  •Pastore 
•Russell;  •Underwood;  Young. 

"Not  voting.  28 — *Anderson:  Bennett 
•Benton:  Brewster;  Butler,  Nebraska:  •Byrd 
•Frear;  'George;  •Gillette;  •Green;  Hlcken 
looper;  Jenner;  •Johnston,  South  Carolina 
•Kefauver;  Martin;  "Maybank;  •McMahon 
•Murray;  •O'Conor;  •Robertson;  Saltonstall 
•Smathers:  Smith.  New  Jersey;  •Sparkman 
•Stennls;   Thye;   Toby;   WUey. 

**So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to."* 


RepubU- 
cjwi.s  (4«) 

Democrats 
(50) 

Analysis  ot  vote: 

Yeas(W) 

'••   N»yii(») 

29 

0 

11 

«2 

»a 

«i 

0 

10 
25 
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17 

Positioas  ot  Senators  not  vot- 
ing: 
Paired— "yea" 

•3 

Pmlr«}-"n8y" 

Paired— Geneiml 

•2 

Kot  paired  — Position 
"nay".  ...                 

*S 

Not  paired— No  positton. 

•T 

I  Saltonstall.  8inUh  of  New  Jersey. 
>  Butler  o(  Nebraska,  Tobey. 

•  Brewster. 

•  Bennett,    Hickenlooper,    Jenner,    Martin,    Thve, 
Wilev. 

•  Byrd.  Robertaoo. 

•  An'lerson,  Stennis. 
'  McMahon. 

•Benton,    Johnston   of  Sooth    Carolina,    Kefiinver, 
MurrHv,  Sparkman. 

•  F-ear.  Georce,  Gillette,  Oreen,  Maybank,  O'Conor, 
SmatbeT!). 


•Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked. 


Senator  Kzic.  Are  you  aware  that  Senators 
like  Senator  EXlkxder  and  Senator  McKeixab. 
to  mention  but  two.  Toted  to  shift  this  from 
a  permanent  appropriation  to  a  direct  an- 
nual  appropriation? 

Secretary  Braitman.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
may  I  hear  it? 

Senator  Kem.  Are  you  aware  that  Senators 
like  Senator  Ellendex  and  Senator  McKellar, 
to  mention  but  two.  voted  to  shift  this  from 
a  permanent  appropriation  to  a  direct  an- 
nual appropriation? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Yes;  and.  5^enatcr.  I 
said  the  co-ops  came  before  his  committee 
and  said  they  thought  that  was  not  in  their 
best  interests,  and  that  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion, and  again  that  Is  what  this  letter  is. 
my  opinion. 

Senator  Kem.  But  you  would  not  nominate 
the  Senators  who  took  the  other  views  aa 
enemies  of  the  co-ops,  would  you? 

S3cretary  Bk^nnan.  I  have  the  sanae  an- 
swer to  that  question  as  I  have  given  a 
hundred  times. 

Senator  Kem.  Would  ycu  consider  they 
were  voting  against  what  the  farmers 
needed? 

Secretary  BSAintAN.  The  farmers  thought 
SO. 

Senator  Kem.  Do  you  think  so? 

Secretary  Braitnan.  In  my  opinion  If  I  had 
been  there  I  would  have  voted  the  other  way 
probably. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  not  sure? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  think  I  would. 

Sanator  Kem.  Are  you  aware  that  perma- 
nent appropriations  have  always  been  con- 
sidered a  poor  appropriation  procedure  by 
students  of  government? 

Secretary  Bramnan.  Some  students  of  gov- 
ernment. As  a  matter  of  fact  there  are  some 
students  of  government  who  oppose  appro- 
priations, period. 

Senator  Kem.  Isn't  the  general  view  of 
auihorltles  on  governmental  practice  that 
annual  appropriations  are  better  than  per- 
manent appropriations? 

Secretary  Brannan.  There  are  some  who 
feel  that  way. 

S2nator  Kem.  Isn't  that  the  majority  view? 

Secretary  Btiant«an.  I  have  never  pol  ed 
the  people. 

Senator  Kem.  Have  you  ever  read  any  of 
the  authorities  on  that  subject? 

Secretary  Brannam.  Yes;  I  have  read  a  lot 
about  it  in  the  Hoover  committee  reports. 

Senator  Kem.  All  right.  Now  let's  take  up 
the  last  one.  No.  31  In  your  letter,  voted 
July  12,  1951.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
record  at  this  point  the  vote  on  that  subject. 
This  is  the  Interior  Department  appropria- 
tion bUl  of  1952.  H.  R.  3970.  The  vote  on 
the  Humphrey  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  amended  on  the  following 
section  of  the  bill.  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
Construction  and  Rehabilitation.  Amend- 
ment sought  to  initiate  the  construction  of 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  transmission  lines 
in  Minnesota  and  northwestern  Iowa.  Part 
of  the  funds  sous^ht  to  be  allocated  In  the 
bill  would  be  allocated  for  the  purpose. 
Action:  Rejected.  The  vote  was  yeas,  15: 
nays,  55. 

I  find  myself  again  In  pretty  good  com- 
pany. Mr.  Secretary.  1  find  Senators  from 
farm  States  like  Butxer  of  Nebraska,  Btrd, 
Carlson.  Case,  Chavez.  Cordon,  DmKSXM, 
DwoRSHAX,  Eastland.  Ellender,  Frxar,  Fvl- 
BRtGHT,  George.  Hatoet*.  Hendrickson,  Hen- 
NiNGS,  HoET,  Hollanb.  Johnstow  of  South 
Carolina.  Knowland,  McCellan.  McKellar, 
MiLLiKiN,  NnoN,  O'Conor,  O'Mahonet, 
Robertson,  Thti,  Underwood,  and  others; 
65  in  all. 

The  Chai&man.  Without  objection. 
Senator  Kem.  As  against  16  voting  for  the 
annendment. 

The  CaAiRMAM.  Without  obJecUon. 

(The  vote  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


'KxhibU  No.   129 

"Subject :  Interior  Department  appropriation 
blU,  1952— (H.  R.  3790). 

"Synopels:  Vote  on  the  Humphrey  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendment,  as 
amended,  to  the  following  section  of  the 
bill:  Bureau  of  Reclamation — Con- 
struction and  Rehabilitation.  Tha 
amendment  sought  to  Inltl.'tte  the  con- 
struction of  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
transmlBslon  lines  In  western  Minne- 
sota, and  northwestern  Iowa.  A  part 
of  the  funds  provided  In  the  bill  would 
be  allocated  for  this  pxirpose.  Note: 
Immediate  cost  t7,000.000;  \iltlm-te, 
cost  129,000.000. 

"Action:  Rejected. 

"(Sxcerpts  from  the  Concrxtsion^l  Bccoas, 
vol.  97.  pt.  6.  pp.  8044-84>&5| 

"Mr.  Humphrey .  Air.  President,  to  tta« 
committee  amendment,  as  amended.  I  sub- 
mit an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  deak 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

"The  PRRsa)i«G  OrricER  The  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  liltmescta  to 
the  committee  amendment  as  amended  will 
be  stated. 

"The  LcoTSLATiVE  ClnK.  In  the  commltta* 
amendznest.  as  amended,  on  page  18.  In  lln« 
21,  after  the  figure  '•308  353.450.'  it  U  pro- 
poeed  to  add  the  following:  *whlch  shall 
Include  and  provide  for  the  constrtictlon  at 
traoamisdon  lines  In  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion regions  6  and  7.  tncludmg  western  Mln- 
neeota.  and.' 

"The  PRBQDUfc  OmcxR  The  question  la 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  propoeed  by 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  |Mr.  UuM- 
PURET]  to  Insert  in  the  committee  amend- 
ment on  pa««  18.  line  21,  after  the  n;;ure« 
'•206,535,430  ,  the  following:  'which  shall  In- 
clude and  provide  for  construction  of  trana- 
mission  lines  in  the  Bureau  ot  Reciamatioa 
regions  6  and  7,  including  weatem  Ulnne* 
sota.  and.' 

"Mr.  HuMPHRBT  Mr  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

"The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

"The  PRxsuHTia  Omcaa.  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

"Mr.  JoHmoN  of  Texaa.  1  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  |  Mr  Ander- 
aoM],  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Be.vton(,  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr  CLEMTirrsl.  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  JoHifsoNj,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LkrmamI.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
CaroUna  (Mr.  Matbantc|  are  absent  on  offl- 
clal  business. 

-The  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr  CowwalltJ 
is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  OtLLrrrE], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gretn], 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mc- 
Mahon], and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman  I  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senata 
on  official  business  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

"The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCAaaAM] 
Is  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
comnuttee  business. 

"The  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MtxaaAT) 
la  absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official 
business,  having  been  appointed  a  repreaenU 
atlve  of  our  Gcvernmert  to  attend  the  Inter- 
national Labor  Conference  bemg  held  in 
Geneva.  Swltaerland. 

"The  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SMATHxaa] 
Is  absent  because  of  illneaa. 

"The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Smith  I  is  absent  on  oOciai  committee  bual- 
nesa. 

"I  announce  that  on  this  vote  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr  McMahon]  has  a  gen- 
eral pelr  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr, 
Barw-sTXR). 

"I  annoimce  further  that  tf  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  |  Mr. 
MatbankJ  would  vote  'nay.' 
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"Mr.  Saltonstall.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Brewster],  who  is 
absent  by  leave  of  the  Senate  on  official  busi- 
ness of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
bas  a  general  pair  on  this  vote  w^lth  the  Sen- 
ator from  ConnecUcut  [Mr  McMahon]. 

"The  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Fland- 
KR8]  is  necessarily  absent  and  If  present 
would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  result  was  announced — yeas  16.  nays 
55.  as  follows  (vote  No.  08)  : 

"Yeas,  15— 'Douglas,  •Hill,  •Humphrey. 
•Hunt.  •Johnson.  Texas.  •Kefauver,  •Kerr. 
•Kllgore,  'Long.  'Magnuson.  'McFarland. 
'Monroney.  'Moody.  Morse.  Neely. 

"Nays.  55 — Aiken,  Bennett.  Brlcker. 
Bridges,  Butler.  Maryland;  Butler.  Nebraska; 
'Byrd.  Cain.  Capehart.  Carlson.  Case. 
'Chavei.  Cordon.  Dlrksen.  Dworshak.  'East- 
land, Ecton,  'Ellender.  Ferguson.  'Frear, 
•Fulbright.  'George.  'Hayden.  Hendrlckson, 
•Hennlngs,  'Hoey.  •Holland.  Ives.  •John- 
ston. South  Carolina:  Kem.  Knowland, 
Langer.  Lodge.  McCarthy.  'McClellan.  'Mc- 
Kellar.  MUllkln.  Mundt.  Nixon,  'O'Conor, 
•O'Mahoney,  •Pastore.  •Roberston.  •Russell, 
Saltonstall.  Schoeppel.  Smith.  Maine:  •Sten- 
nU,  Taft.  Thye,  'Underwood.  Watklns. 
Wherry.  Williams.  Young. 

"Not  voting.  26— •Anderson.  'Benton, 
Brewster.  'Clements,  'Connally.  Duff.  Fland- 
ers. 'Gillette.  'Green.  Hlckenlooper.  Jenner, 
'Johnson.  Colorado;  'Lehman,  Malone.  Mar- 
tin. 'Maybank,  •McCarran.  'McMahon, 
•Murray.  'Smathers,  Smith,  New  Jersey: 
•Smith.  North  Carolina;  'Sparkman.  Tobey, 
Welker.  Wiley. 

"So  Mr.  HtJMFHRET's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 


AoalTsis  of  vote: 

Yeai  (15) 

Naysfiss) 

Not  votinc  (28) 

Positions  of  Senator!  not  vot- 
ing- 

Paired— General 

Not  paired— Position 

"nav" 

Kot  paired— No  PosJttoo- 


Repuhll- 
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1 
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•S 
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Democrats 

(50) 


14 

21 
16 


•1 

•1 
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•  Brewster.  _  . 

•  FUnders.  Smith  fNew  Jersey),  Tobey. 

•  I>uff.  Hlckenlooper,  Jenner,  Malone.  Martin,  wel- 
ker. WiWy 

•  McMahon. 

•  Msvhank.  ^         __    „,.... 

•  An.lerson.  Benton.  CVroents,  ronnalty,  Olllette, 
Oreon  Johnson  (Colorado),  I^ehman.  McTarran, 
Murray.  Smathers.  Pmith  (North  CarollnaV  Sparkman. 

t  "The  Senator  from  Indiana  |Mr.  Jen- 
KTil  Is  absent  on  official  business  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

"The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hicken- 
loofer],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
SMrrHJ,  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  WiLET]  are  absent  by  leave  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  official  biislness  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations.  If  present  and  voting. 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SMrrH] 
would  vote  'nay.* 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Martin]  Is  abeent  by  leave  of  the  Senate. 

"The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Malone [ 
Is  absent  on  official  business. 

"The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBrr[  is  absent  on  official  business  of  the 
Committee  on  Crime  Investigation,  and  if 
present  he  would  vote  'nay.' 

"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Durr]  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Welker)  are  detained  on  official  business." 

Senator  Kem.  Now  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  here  had  not  requested  funds  for 
these  lines.  The  House — you  have  been  re- 
ferring to  the  wisdom  of  the  House  In  these 
matters — had  refused  to  Include  them  In  Its 
bin.  In  addition,  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  turned  them  down. 


'Democrats;  Republicans  unmarked, 
t  "Permanent  Record  correction. 


Now.  I  voted  to  carry  out  the  policy  that 
had  been  established  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  by  the  House,  and  by  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations (Committee,  and  yet  you  were 
unkind  enough  to  set  this  out  as  a  signlflcaut 
vote  on  the  question  of  whether  I  have  been 
favorable  to  the  REA  movement. 

Secretary  Brannan.  Well.  now.  Senator 
Kem,  that  we  have  reached  the  end  of  the 
RE:a  ones,  let  me  Just  remind  you  again 
that  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  discern,  these  are 
all  of  the  record  votes  on  REA.  on  matters 
relating  to  REA,  over  a  period  of  6  years,  and 
that  on  all  of  them  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  farm  pe<^le  who  expressetl  their  opin- 
ions, you  were  negative. 

Now  I  again  go  back  to  the  use  of  the  word 
"pattern"  and  whereas  you  bring  In  the 
names  of  other  Senators.  I  haven't  examined 
all  of  the  records  of  all  of  the  others,  but  It 
Is  very  obvious  to  me  that  certainly  on  none 
that  you  have  mtMle  special  reference  here 
to  today  have  been  unanimously  negative  on 
these  matters,  by  a  long  ways. 

Ycu  have  been  negative  on  all  of  them, 
and  I  say  that  that  creates  a  p>attern  of  con- 
duct which  a  reasonable  person  would  be 
entitled  to  say  was  against  what  farmers 
needed,  and  1  would  like  to  Just  point  out  one 
Other  thing. 

As  I  read  the  debates.  I  never  have  been 
aware  that  you  proposed  any  device  for  mak- 
ing It  reasonably  possible  for  the  farmers  to 
get  low-cost  or  reasonable-cost  power  In  lieu 
of  the  REA  methods  or  the  methods  hereby 
proposed,  and  on  that  premise  I  just  think 
that  my  conclusion  that  you  voted  against 
what  farmers  need  In  this  area  is  at  least 
a  reasonably  well-fovmded  conclusion. 
Senator  Thte.  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  Chairman.  Senator  Thte. 
Senator  Thte.  This  last  one.  No.  31,  re- 
lates to  those  transmission  lines  from  Gar- 
rison Dam  In  North  Dakota  down,  and  the 
transmission  lines  from  Randall  Dam  In 
South  Dakota.  Those  dams  are  under  con- 
struction, and  I  do  not  believe  that  there 
will  be  any  current  generated  at  those  In- 
stallations, not  In  this  calendar  year  nor  in 
the  next  calendar  year.  I  think,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary, you  should  know  that.  Isn't  that 
true? 

Secretary  Brannan.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
timetable  on  the  construction  at  all. 

Senator  Thte.  Well.  It  would  hardly  l>e 
advisable  to  construct  a  transmission  line 
2  or  3  years  In  advance  of  when  the  cur- 
rent would  be  available  to  energize  the  lines, 
would  It? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Nor  do  I  understand 
that  the  proposal  here  was  to  construct 
It  at  any  unreasonable  time  In  advance  of  the 
time  when  it  would  be  needed. 

I  don't  know  why  any  group  would  want 
to  put  their  money  Into  the  enterprise  and 
let  It  just  draw  Interest  when  It  couldn't 
earn  anything,  and  I  don't  think  they  had 
any  such  Idea. 

Senator  Thte.  And  would  It  not  be  rea- 
sonable then  to  believe  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  recognized  it  In  the  same  light  and 
didn't  make  the  recommendation? 
Secretary  Brannan.  Very  reasonable. 
Senator  Thte.  And  would  not  It  be  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  had  heard  all  the  arguments, 
that  they  did  not  recommend  It.  If  an 
amendment  Is  offered  on  the  floor  and  If 
the  Budget  Bureau  had  not  seen  fit  to  rec- 
ommend It,  and  the  committee  had  not  seen 
fit  to  recommend  it.  and  the  Senators  are 
found  to  cast  a  negative  vote,  are  you  going 
to  list  those  Senators  as  enemies  of  the 
farmer? 

Secretary  Brannan.  Senator,  do  you  re- 
member how  you  voted  on  It? 

Senator  Thte.  Yes,  Indeed;  and  I  spoke 
against  the  amendment  citing  the  fact  that 
the  transmission  lines  would  not  be  needed 
until  1953  or  1954,  and  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  Budget 
Bureau  had  not  made  a  recommendation. 


The  CHAiEMAif .  That  waa  oiie  of  the  main 
reasons.  Senator,  wasn't  it,  becavise  It  was 
unbudgeted? 

S?nator  Thte.  Certainly.  I  likewise  ad- 
Tised  the  Senate  that  the  committee  had 
not  acted.  I  stated  that  all  the  interested 
parties  in  that  area  should  get  together,  sit 
down  and  to  formulate  a  plan,  and  then 
come  back  to  Congress,  and  we  would  be 
most  happy  to  hear  them.  I  want  to  re- 
port to  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  in  order  that 
we  may  know  jiist  how  unreasonable  that 
charge  wa«  in  this  No.  31.  that  last  Decem- 
ber the  officials  of  three  private  utility  com- 
panies In  Minnesota  and  20  REA  associa- 
tions In  Mlmiesota  met  with  the  Reclama- 
tion Bureau  and  the  REA  here  in  Wash- 
ington, and  they  formulated  a  plan.  Rep- 
resentatives of  that  entire  group  have  ap- 
peared before  committees  and  have  made 
their  recommendations  jointly  to  commit- 
tees asking  for  an  appropriation  for  these 
transmission   lines. 

Now  then,  the  negative  vote  which  ap- 
peared on  the  amendment  offered  on  the 
Senate  floor  was  not  against  the  best  in- 
terest or  the  welfare  of  the  farmer. 

It  was  the  legislative  question  before  tis 
that  vras  not  a  sound  legislative  question, 
and  when  we  voted  In  the  negative  vote, 
and  the  Secretary,  who  Is  one  of  the  Cabi- 
net officers,  sees  fit  to  put  In  a  public  docu- 
ment that  a  negative  vote  on  that  question 
was  against  the  farmer.  It  Is  not  exactly 
becoming  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Secretary  Brannan.  All  right.  Senator 
Thte.  again  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  I  recited  or  made  reference  to  all  of  the 
known  record  votes  on  a  matter  related  to 
REA  and  say  that  there  Is  some  significance 
In  the  fact  that  one  man  voted  negative  on 
every  one  of  the  known  record  votes.  I  still 
maintain  that. 

Some  of  them  are  justifiable.  I  have  said 
continuously  that  the  right  of  people  to  dis- 
agree atK)Ut  them  Is  well  recognized  and  that 
many  of  these  votes  turned  on  a  question  of 
one  or  two  one  way  or  the  other.  Some  of 
them  were  wider. 

Now  It  Isn't  any  more  unreasonable  for 
me  to  cite  this  than  for  you  to  say  by  Im- 
pllciitlon  that  the  people  who  voted  for  this, 
as  small  a  group  as  they  may  be.  were  un- 
reasonable. Why  were  the  Senators  who 
voted  for  this  unreasonable?  I  don't  thinit 
you  can  say  that  at  all. 

They  have  a  right  to  express  their  opinion 
and  they  expressed  it.  and  they  have  been 
driving  at  Just  what  took  place  and  Indi- 
cating that  If  Just  what  took  place  dldnt 
take  place,  that  they  would  be  back  here 
fighting  for  the  proper  authority. 

Senator  Kem.  You  are  singing  a  different 
tune  now  than  you  did  In  your  letter.  Mr. 
Secretary.  In  your  letter  you  list  these- as: 
"The  significant  votes  came  in  the  form 
of  voting  on  programs  which  would  provide 
electricity  for  new  or  even  old  REA  lines. 
The  enemies  of  REA  have  found  this  the  best 
way  to  operate.  They  throttle  down  the 
supply  of  electricity  by  denying  It  to  co- 
operatives organized  under  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  or  kill  projects  which  are 
needed  for  generating  the  electricity  and 
transmitting  it  to  rural  areas." 

Secretary  Brannan.  In  that  list  of  votes 
there  are  those  cases. 

Senator  Kem.  Well.  now.  Mr.  Chairman, 
you  have  been  very  patient  and  the  com- 
mittee has  been  very  patient,  and  I  want  to 
make  a  short  statement,  by  way  of  conclu- 
sion, so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

I  want  to  say  that  every  citizen  owes  a 
duty  to  support  his  Government  In  every 
measure  for  the  common  good.  It  is  not  a 
pleasant  task  to  criticize  those  In  positions 
of  governmental  authority.  It  Is  much 
easier  to  bend  the  knee  to  those  In  high 
places  and  to  join  in  the  reverberating 
chorus  of  "Me.  too."  But  the  successful  work- 
ing of  free  government  requires  that  the 
policies  of  those  in  control  be  subjected  to 
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constant,  unremitting,  searching  examina- 
tion. At  no  time  In  the  life  of  anyone  now 
living  has  tnis  been  more  true  than  at  this 
very  ho\ir. 

It  Is  well  known  that  any  Senator  or  Rep- 
resentative who  undertakes  to  expose  or  to 
seek  to  have  uncovered  unwholesome  con- 
ditions existing  In  the  Government  under 
the  present  administration  subjects  himself 
to  personal  attack  by  those  who  have  per- 
mitted such  corruption  to  exist.  I  Intro- 
duced the  resolution  for  the  Investigation  In 
this  case  with  a  full  knowledge  of  this  fact. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Ptn,BaiGHT, 
found  this  out  very  well  when  he  began  to 
delve  Into  the  affairs  of  the  RFC  and  uncover 
RFC  loans  wrapped  up  In  a  royal  pastel 
mink  coat.  His  charges  were  denounced  as 
asinine.  The  House  Un-Amertcan  Com- 
mittee, when  they  began  to  uncover  the  Hiss 
case,  encountered  similar  tactics. 

The  experience  of  this  committee  with  th« 
present  Investigations  is  an  excellent  ex- 
ample of  the  smear  technique  in  operation. 
E>urtag  the  proceedings  the  Senator  from 
Vermont,  Mr.  Ancuf,  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Missouri  were  personally  attacked  by 
Secretary  Brannan  In  a  public  statement. 
Senator  Wiu.iams,  of  Delaware,  who  had 
urged  the  Investigation,  was  denounced  as 
"Enemy  No.  1  of  the  farmer."  Members  of 
the  committee  staff  in  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  Incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  Sec- 
retary. He  denounced  them  as  "mtisclemen" 
and  referred  to  their  "mental  browbeating"  of 
employees  of  his  Department,  charges  that 
have  subsequently  been  proven  in  the  record 
to  be  without  foundation  in  fact. 

The  record  In  this  Investigation  proves 
adequately  and  completely  the  ridiculous 
character  of  the  charges  made  against  me  by 
Secretary  Brannan.  The  record  speaks  for  it- 
self. Mr.  Brannan  has  not  produced  and 
cannot  produce  a  shred  of  evidence  that 
shows  that  I  have  ever  opposed  a  sound, 
workable  farm  program  run  by  the  farmers 
In  the  Interest  of  farmers.  The  poeltlons  I 
have  taken  on  most — although  not  all — of 
my  votes  relating  to  farm  legislation,  which 
Mr.  Brannan  has  said  are  against  what  the 
farmer  needs,  have  been  In  complete  accord 
with  the  leading  larm  organizations  of  Amer- 
ica. Let  me  quote  from  a  letter  from  the 
Missouri  Farm  Bureau  Federation  of  June  9, 
19S2.  The  letter  is  signed  by  H.  E.  Blusher, 
president  of  the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau 
Federation : 

"I  certainly  admire  joxn  courageoxis  efforts 
to  do  those  things  In  the  Congress  which 
are  helping  to  bring  before  the  people  the 
real  issues  confronting  the  American  people 
today.  I  do  appreciate  your  support  of  those 
things  which  we  consider  to  be  very  funda- 
mental at  this  time." 

Let  me  quote  what  the  Missouri  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  thinks  of  the  present  Sec- 
retary of  Agrlcult\ire.  I  quote  from  an  edi- 
torial in  the  September  26,  1951,  edition  of 
the  Missouri  Farm  Bureau  News: 

"Secretary  Brannan  has  slanted  the  policies 
of  a  number  of  agencies  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriciilture  until  now,  for  the 
first  time  In  Its  history,  it  Is  falling  in  It* 
responsibility  to  the  farm  people  and  to  Con- 
gress. The  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire  is  sup- 
posed to  be  a  friend  of  agriculture,  Instead 
he  is  creating  ill  will  between  the  city  and 
town  consumers  and  the  farmer-producers." 
What  I  have  done  in  this  case,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, has  been  in  the  performance  of  what 
I  regarded  as  a  duty.  My  own  Ideas  or  my 
own  fortunes  are  not  Important.  What  is  im- 
portant Is  to  establish  the  principle  that 
Members  of  Congress  can  proceed  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  in  good  faith  without 
being  sub.ected  to  personal,  scurrilous,  and 
unfounded  attacks  by  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  in  an  effort 
to  throw  up  a  smoke  screen  to  cover  up  their 
own  shortcomings. 

Secretary  Bkamnan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  only 
have  Just  one  or  two  remarks.    I  thinly^  Seu- 


ator,  that  the  record  ought  to  show,  now 
that  you  have  quoted  the  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation  In  Missouri,  that  only 
last  je&T  the  largest  farm  organization  In 
the  State  of  Missouri,  the  Missouri  Farmers 
Association,  very  kindly  awarded  me  a  plaque 
for  outstanding  service. 

That  plaque  was  awarded  at  their  State 
convention  and  the  recitations  which  went 
with  it  wouldn't  precisely  coincide  with  what 
Mr.  Slusher  had  to  say  to  you  about  me 
in  his  letter.  So  that  it  isn't  all  a  one- 
sided thing  in  the  State  of  Mlssotirl,  by  a 
long  wa3r8,  an^  there  is  another  farm  or- 
ganization In  Missouri  beside  Mr.  Slusher's 
outfit. 

I  noticed  that  all  throughout  the  record 
here  you  made  no  reference  to  their  existence 
at  all. 

I  Just  want  to  say  this.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
I  expressed  my  views  about  Senator  Kem's 
voting  record  which  he  by  implication  cer- 
tainly asked  me  to  do  when  he  attacked 
me  personally  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
and  my  capabilities,  and  I  am  very  much 
of  the  opinion  which  I  entertained  at  that 
time. 

To  put  It  In  sort  of  a  simple  way,  I  think 
expecting  the  American  farmers,  to  depend 
on  your  record,  on  your  votes.  Senator  Keic, 
to  build  a  farm  program  Is  like  asking  them 
to  depend  on  a  punchboard  for  a  living. 
Every  once  In  a  while  If  they  are  lucky  they 
get  a  little  box  of  chocolates,  and  I  stUl  have 
that  feeling  about  the  total  situation. 

I  am,  Brfr.  Chairman,  sorry  that  this  thing 
has  occupied  so  much  time  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  am  very  happy  to  rest  on 
the  record  as  it  has  been  made  here. 

The  CsAiRMAn.  Any  fiuther  questions? 

The  committee  stands  in  recess  until  next 
Wednesday  at  10  o'clock.  I  declare  these 
hearings  closed. 

(Whereupon,  at  12:20  p.  m..  the  hearings 
in  the  above-entitled  matter  were  con- 
cluded.) 


Letter  to  Constitnents 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  M.  G.  BURNSIDE 

or  WKST  VIHCrNU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RlTRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BURNSIDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord, I  wish  to  include  a  letter  which  I 
wrote  to  my  constituents: 

Deab  Frund:  Agricultural  science  la  con- 
stantly finding  new  answers.  It  advances 
on  one  front  today,  on  another  tomorrow, 
and  there  seems  to  be  no  end. 

Krillum,  the  new  soil-conditioner,  Is  a 
fascinating  example.  Already  there  are 
several  soil -conditioners  of  this  type  on  the 
market,  and  folks  who  have  used  them  tell 
me  it  is  almost  possible  to  grow  potatoes  In 
a  paved  driveway.  If  the  owner  knows  how 
to  apply  the  new  chemical  properly. 

Our  men  of  science  are  also  exploring  the 
possibility  of  putting  the  world's  1,200.- 
000,000  acres  of  desert  land  under  culti- 
vation. This  could  double  the  world's  food 
supply. 

How  do  they  propose  to  do  this?  Well, 
through  Irrigation.  Recent  discoveries  in 
con.nection  with  converting  sea  water  to 
fresh  water,  give  promise  that  an  endless 
supply  of  fresh  water  from  the  oceans  wlU 
some  day  be  made  available  for  Irrigation. 
At  the  same  time,  there  is  talk  about  get- 
ting food  from  the  sea.  As  one  scientist 
put  It  recently: 

"Over  half  the  world's  food  manufactured 
by  plants  occurs  in  the  sea,  yet  ve  harrert 


In  our  eommerclal  fisheries  only  •  small 
fraction  of  this.  The  oceans  contain  enor- 
motis  amounts  of  seaweed  and  algae  which 
can  yield  large  quantities  of  higiily  nutri- 
tious food  for  use  directly  by  humans,  or  as 
feed  for  livestock." 

These  developments,  of  oourse,  are  a  long 
way  In  the  futiire.  I  thotight  however.  It 
would  be  Interesting  to  report  them  to  you. 

And,  if  you  stop  to  consider,  there  may 
be  a  moral  to  all  this.  Mankind  is  always 
finding  new  answers  to  his  problems.  It 
appears  that  he  does  not  intend  to  starve 
during  this  century,  nor  the  next.  He  may 
even  learn  to  stop  killing  himself  someday 
In  futile  wars. 

Sincerely  yours. 

M.  O.  BtraitsiDB. 
Member  of  Congres$. 


Sammary  of  the  Actirities  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Execn- 
tive  Departmeots,^  Ei(hty-»econd  Con- 
p-e«i 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  DAWSON 

OF  n.IINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVIS 
Saturday.  July  5.  19S2 

Mr.  DAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend,  I  wish  to  submit  to  the 
meml)ership  of  the  House  a  short  r6- 
sum^  of  the  work  of  our  committee. 

This  statement  I  should  like  to  hare 
serve  as  notice  of  the  House  committee 
print,  prepared  in  detail,  summarizing 
the  activities  of  the  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures. This  House  committee  prmt 
was  printed  on  July  7,  1952. 

Our  committee  has  important  respon- 
sibilities in  both  the  legislative  and  in- 
vestigative fields.  We  have  sought  to 
discharge  with  diligence  the  duty  placed 
upon  us  in  these  regards. 

During  the  Eighty -second  Congress  we 
have  pursued  important  work  in  the 
basic  reorganization  legislation  as  well 
as  in  the  examination  of  reorganization 
plans  submitted  to  the  Congress  by  the 
President.  Many  worth-while  measures 
have  been  passed  by  our  committee,  in- 
cluding transferring  surplus  lands  no 
longer  needed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  States  and  local  communities 

The  public  record  shoulu  show  the 
good  work  and  splendid  cooperation  of 
the  subcommittees.  On  behalf  of  the 
full  committee  I  should  like  to  single  out 
the  Honorable  Chet  HouriELD.  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  membership  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive and  Legislative  Reorganization 
Subcommittee;  Hon.  Henderson  Lanham, 
Georgia,  and  the  membership  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Federal  Relations  With 
International  Organizations;  Hon  Por- 
ter Hardy,  Jr..  Virginia,  and  the  mem- 
bership of  the  Subcommittee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations;  Hon.  Prank  M.  Kars- 
TEN.  Missouri,  and  the  membership  of 
the  Public  Accounts  Subcommittee; 
Hoa  Herbert  C.  Bonner,  North  Caro- 
lina, and  the  membership  of  the  Inter- 
governmental RelaUons  Subcommittee. 

'  Name  changed  to  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  July  4.  1852. 
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The  program  that  the  committee  has 
laid  out  for  itself  has  directed  attention 
to  management  improvement  within  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  In 
seeking  the  twin  qualities  of  improved 
eflflciency  and  increased  economy  of  op- 
eration, our  committee  has  sought  on 
every  occasion  to  proceed  in  a  responsi- 
ble manner. 

A  committee  print  of  the  full  report, 
of  which  the  above  Is  an  Introductory 
r^sum^,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  House 
membership  before  the  close  of  the  cal- 
endar year.  Copies  may  also  be  ob- 
tained at  the  office  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  room  1501,  New  House 
Office  Building. 


Sam  Woods,  Diplomat 


\         EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  M.  COLMER 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
a  great  public  servant,  a  distinguished 
American  diplomat,  and  one  of  God's 
true  noblemen,  Sam  F  Woods,  upon 
reaching  his  sixtieth  birthday  retired 
from  the  United  States  Foreign  Service. 
Mr.  Woods,  although  never  an  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  Court  of  St.  James's,  occupied 
many  important  commercial  and  diplo- 
matic posts  In  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury throughout  Europe.  He  was  a  nat- 
ural-bom diploma:.  He  is  one  of  the 
most  personable  men  it  has  ever  been 
my  pleasure  to  know.  His  contribution 
to  good  relations  tietween  America  and 
a  number  of  foreign  countries.  Including 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  has  been  out- 
standing. Mr.  Speaker,  I  doubt  If  there 
has  ever  been  a  man  connected  with  our 
Foreign  Service  who  was  as  universally 
l)eloved  during  his  career  as  was  Sam 
Woods.  Moreover,  I  might  add,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction,  that  Sam 
Woods  was  the  favorite  diplomat  with 
the  Members  of  the  American  Congress. 
He  was  known  to  most.  He  enjoyed  a 
personal  intimacy  with  many  of  the 
Members  of  Congress  during  the  last  25 
years.  I  am  sure  that  the  Members  who 
knew  and  loved  him  will  be  interested 
in  his  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  submit  the  following  news- 
paper article  which  appeared  in  the  Hat- 
tiesburg  American,  an  outstanding  south 
Mississippi  newspaper,  commenting  on 
Mr.  Woods'  retirement.  I  am  sure  that 
all  who  knew  him  join  me  in  extending 
him  our  deep  appreciation  for  his  splen- 
did work  and  our  best  wishes  for  his  good 
health  and  much  happiness  in  his  re- 
tirement. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Bau  Woods  Ends  THanxiNO  Diplomatic 
Caxkeb 

(By  Jay  Mllner) 
Someone  should  write  a  book  about  Sam 
E.  Woods,  the  lormer  south  Mississippi  school 


teacher  whose  foreign  service  career  reached 
n:ieteorlc  heights  in  the  eyes  of  State  Depart- 
ment officials  and  others  who  knew  all  the 
details. 

His  story  has  Intrigue,  suspense,  and  high 
adventure,  and  a  touch  of  Horatio  Alger.  The 
setting  revolves  from  one  European  capital  to 
another,  before  and  during  World  War  II. 
But  because  of  the  nature  of  many  of  Woods' 
endeavors,  much  of  the  story  might  be  cen- 
sored by  Washington,  even  this  long  after 
the  war. 

At  least  five  Mississippi  mothers,  however, 
know  a  part  of  the  story.  Their  sons  were 
personally  escorted  by  Woods  out  of  Switzer- 
land Into  France  after  their  planes  crashed 
in  German  zones. 

Woods  was  consul  general  at  Zurich  then. 
He  received  on  October  18,  1950,  the  superior 
service  award  from  the  State  Department 
for  his  unofficial  aiding  of  hundreds  of  avia- 
tors In  evading  Internment  by  escape  to 
France. 

He  personally  drove  200  of  these  filers  to 
the  French  border.  The  Ave  Mlsslsslpplans 
were  among  this  200. 

Prior  to  Hitler's  Invasion  of  Russia,  Woods 
somehow  obtalne(l  a  copy  of  the  Nazis*  de- 
tailed plans  for"  that  ill-fated  enterprise. 
He  even  got  two  Russian  currency  notes. 
printed  by  the  Oermans  to  8i>end  In  Russia 
after  the  Invasion. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  name  of 
Sam  E.  Woods,  of  Hattlesburg  and  Purvis, 
was  near  the  top  of  Hitler's  execution  list. 

Reaching  his  sixtieth  birthday  this  year. 
Woods  was  retired  from  the  United  States 
Foreign  Service  on  May  31.  He  is  In  Hattles- 
burg now  visiting  relatives  and  friends  be- 
fore going  to  Germany  to  spend  a  leisurely 
summer  on  his  wife's  estate  near  Berlin. 

Mrs.  Woods  is  a  member  of  the  Busch 
family  which  owns  a  large  portion  of  the 
Anheuser-Busch  Breweries,  makers  of  Bud- 
welser  beer.  Her  estate  In  Germany  Is  a 
6,000-acre  place  In  the  mountains. 

"It's  cool  there,"  Woods  said  today. 

He  expects  to  be  in  Hattlesburg  quite  a 
lot  from  now  on,  but  be  and  Mrs.  Woods  will 
make  St.  Louis  their  official  home. 

"I'm  really  retiring  this  time."  Woods 
said  "The  next  time  you  write  about  my 
retirement  it  will  concern  retiring  to  one  of 
the  Hattlesburg  cemeteries." 

A  tall  fellow  with  ruddy  complexion,  Woods 
doesn't  look  his  60  years  despite  a  long  chain 
of  responsible  positions  and  recent  tussles 
with  bad  health. 

He  was  born  In  Texas,  but  his  family  moved 
to  Mississippi  when  he  was  5  years  old.  He 
grew  up  In  Purvis  and  taught  school  In  Lamar 
County  for  a  few  years,  then  went  to  Poplar- 
vllle  A.  H.  S.  (now  Pearl  River  Junior  Col- 
lege) and  to  Mississippi  Southern  College 
(then  Mississippi  Normal). 

During  the  First  World  War  he  was  In  the 
Marine  aviation  service,  and  after  the  war 
he  returned  to  Mississippi  to  be  the  first 
director  of  the  State's  rehabilitation  program 
which  was  connected  with  the  State  depart- 
ment of  education. 

Shortly  after  that  Woods  entered  foreign 
service  with  the  United  States  Department 
of  Commerce  and  was  stationed  In  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia.  He  was  there  9  years,  and 
then  was  sent  to  Berlin,  where  he  remained 
for  5  years,  until  Germany  declared  war  on 
the  United  States. 

After  5  months'  Internment  at  Bad  Mann- 
helm,  Woods  came  back  to  America  with 
Other  Foreign  Service  officials  who  were  in- 
terned with  the  entry  of  the  United  States 
Into  the  war.  Meanwhile,  the  Departments 
of  Commerce  and  State  had  merged,  and 
Woods  was  sent  to  Zurich  as  Consul  General, 
With  the  personal  rank  of  Minister. 

He  Is  the  first  Foreign  Minister  to  be  ap- 
pointed from  Mississippi  since  Grover  Cleve- 
land was  President. 

On  June  13  he  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary of  State  Dean  Achesoo.  Excerpts  from 
the  letter  foUow: 


"The  Honorable  Sam  E.  Woods, 

"American  Foreign   Service  Officer,  Re» 
tired,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.: 

"As  you  retire  from  the  Foreign  Service.  It 
Is  a  singular  pleasure  and  privilege  for  me  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  the  outstanding 
performance  which  you  have  rendered  to  our 
Government,  through  the  Foreign  Service  and 
the  Department.     •     •     • 

"•  •  •  As  a  Foreign  Service  officer. 
•  •  •  your  record  Is  one  of  loyal,  con- 
scientious, and  fruitful  endeavor,  or  superior 
staff  leadership,  and  of  exceptional  effective- 
ness In  extra-office  relationship. 

"Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the 
award  to  you  by  the  United  States  Army  of 
the  Medal  of  Freedom  for  'patriotic  services 
of  unusual  value'  in  connection  with  the  as- 
sistance rendered  •  •  •  to  American 
military  aviators  evading  internment  by  es- 
cape to  Prance;  to  the  superior  service  award 
by  the  Department  on  October  18,  1950,  for 
•Eminent  achievements  of  International  sig- 
nificance while  serving  as  Commercial  At- 
tach^  In  Berlin  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the 
United  States  in  World  War  U.     •     •      •' 

"But  no  award  or  testimonial,  I  know,  can 
be  as  satisfying  as  your  own  Inner  knowledge 
of  the  accomplishments  of  yotir  career. 

"Please     accept,    for    yourself     and    Mrs. 
Woods,  my  personal  and  official  best  wishes 
tor  your  future  happiness  and  well-being. 
"Sincerely  yours, 

"DXAN  ACHXSON." 


An  Oak  Has  Fallei. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  L.  GARY  CLEMENTE 

or  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  CLEHvIENTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  a  feeling  of  deep  regret  and  per- 
sonal sorrow  that  there  was  removed 
from  our  midst,  by  the  choice  of  the 
Giver  of  all  things,  a  man  who  had  en- 
deared himself  to  the  people  of  the  city 
of  New  York  and  who  was  so  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  Queens  County,  as  evi- 
denced by  his  efforts  in  promoting  its 
advancement. 

Maurice  A.  Fitzgerald  was  elected  to 
ofiBce  continually  with  majorities  that 
have  left  no  doubts  of  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  by  the  people  of 
the  county  he  served  so  well.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  truly  devoted  public 
servants  I  have  ever  had  the  privilege 
of  knowing.  Scrupulous  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duties,  able,  conscientious, 
kind  and  generous  of  impulse,  tenacious 
and  unyielding  in  principle,  manly  and 
courageous  by  instinct,  forward  looking 
in  approach,  this  noble  son  of  New  York 
has  left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the 
annals  of  this  county.  His  service  has 
been  one  that  has  exhibited  outstanding 
ability  and  rare  devotion  to  duty.  Mau- 
rice A.  Fitzgerald  was  not  only  a  man 
of  great  intellect;  he  was  a  man  of  great 
heart,  great  kindness  and  great  love. 
He  had  a  consuming  desire  to  be  helpful 
to  all  those  whom  it  was  within  his  power 
to  help.  He  was  a  giant  among  the  fig- 
ures of  his  generation. 

Long  before  it  had  been  my  special 
good  fortune  to  know  my  valuable  and 
beloved  friend,  Maurice  A.  Fitzgerald,  he 
was  known  to  me  for  his  high  reputa- 
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tlon.  I  knew  him  by  his  reputation  for 
flashing  wit  which  captivated  his  audi- 
ences whether  In  public  addresses  or 
private  conversation.  I  knew  of  him  be- 
cause of  his  kind  but  crushing  satire 
which  ended  most  controversies  in  his 
favor  and  which  was  reminiscent  of  the 
orators  of  old.  I  knew  of  him  because 
of  his  mastery  of  language  which  served 
him  in  good  stead  in  so  many  of  his 
high  endeavors  and  which  he  mani- 
fested so  often  on  the  necessary  occa- 
sions when  the  welfare  of  Queens  County 
was  at  stake. 

Maurice  A.  Fitzgerald  had  lived  a  life 
of  great  usefulness.  Pew  men  had  the 
opportiinity  of  service  to  their  fellow  men 
in  so  many  and  varied  activities.  In 
every  one  of  such  activities  he  has  made  a 
record  of  achievement  that  makes  him 
outstanding.  Recognizing  his  obliga- 
tion to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men  he  had  labored  faithfully  and  well 
to  accomplish  those  things  that  would  be 
of  lasting  benefit  to  the  people  of  Queens 
County. 

He  was  gifted  to  a  very  unusual  de- 
gree, with  a  profound  understanding  of 
his  fellow  men  from  whom  he  gave  un- 
selfishly of  himself  to  help  the  common 
man.  His  word  was  his  bond.  A  friend- 
ship once  won  was  never  betrayed,  a 
meaningful  thing,  because  it  rested  upon 
the  unbreakable  rock  of  loyalty  and  de- 
votion. 

It  was  my  choice  privilege  to  have  en- 
Joyed  the  friendship  of  this  distingushed 
man.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  was  fortunate  enough  to  number  him 
as  one  of  my  dearest  friends  whom  I  par- 
ticularly a^lmired  and  esteemed  for  his 
patriotism,  statesmanship,  and  meticu- 
lous devotion  to  duty. 

Descending  from  a  proud  heritage 
of  public  spirited,  natively  talented,  pa- 
triotic forebears,  Maurice  A.  Fitzgerald 
has  ever  strived  for  the  cause  of  those 
Inarticulate  groups  among  us  not  always 
able  to  speak  and  strive  for  themselves. 
In  him  the  underdog,  the  xmderprivi- 
leged,  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  lowly, 
the  oppressed  had  an  able,  indomitable 
champion  who,  while  he  clung  uncom- 
promisingly to  the  solid  spiritual  values 
underlying  the  American  way  of  life, 
had  fearlessly  displayed  a  moving  and 
dynamic  faith  In  the  inexorable  search 
for  orderly  human  progress. 

The  family  life  of  Maurice  A.  Fitz- 
gerald might  well  be  a  model  for  those 
who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  the  family  unit 
Is  the  very  center  of  civilization  and 
must  be  preserved  if  we  are  to  retain 
our  precious  way  of  life.  Devoted  father 
and  loving  husband,  he  kept  fast  to  the 
true  virtues  that  bound  the  individual 
members  of  his  family,  his  wife,  Cath- 
erine Marie,  his  daughter.  Kathleen 
Ann.  and  his  two  sons,  Maurice  Thomas 
and  Thomas  William,  closely  together 
and  in  turn  bound  the  family  In  patri- 
otic devotion  to  church,  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 

His  parting  stirred  in  me  a  deep  sense 
of  regret  that  Queens  County  has  lost 
such  a  valuable,  dutiful  borough  presi- 
dent and  a  sense  of  personal  sadness 
that  such  a  dear,  loyal  friend  will  not 
be  regularly  with  us.  I  express  to  his 
lamUy  a  deeo  gratitude,  for  to  me  be 


was  like  a  brother  as  he  offered  to  me 
his  friendship  and  advice  and  I  have 
missed  him  deeply  for  he  was  my  politi- 
cal godfather.  Expressing  deep  sin- 
cerity, a  great  debt  of  gratitude  which  I 
owe  to  him  and  the  debt  of  gratitude 
that  this  great  county  owes  to  him,  I 
pray  that  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts 
will  be  good  to  his  family,  assuring  him 
and  his  loved  ones  of  my  continued  re- 
membrance. 


Record  of  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fiskeric*  in  the  Eifktj-second 
Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  HART 

or    NEW    JKRSJET 

m  THE  HOUSS  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  should 
like  to  submit  a  statement  concerning 
the  activities  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  during 
the  Elighty-second  Congress. 

The  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
legislation  dealing  with  the  merchant 
marine  generally.  Including  such  Impor- 
tant matters  as  the  size  and  composition 
of  a  merchant  fleet  sufficient  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  national  defense  and  de- 
velopment of  the  foreign  and  domestic 
commerce  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
Its  domestic  water-borne  commerce  and 
a  substantial  portion  of  the  water-borne 
export  and  import  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  development, 
to  the  extent  necessary,  of  methods  of 
creating  Government  aid  to  effectuate 
and  maintain  the  merchant  marine  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States. 

Our  committee  also  handles  legislation 
relating  to  the  registering  and  licensing 
of  vessels  and  small  boats,  navigation 
and  the  laws  relating  thereto,  and  rules 
and  international  arrangements  to  pre- 
vent collisions  at  sea;  legislation  relating 
to  merchant  marine  officers  and  seamen 
also  comes  under  the  committee  juris- 
diction. 

The  committee  has  jurisdiction  over 
measures  relating  to  the  regulation  of 
the  common  carriers  by  water — except 
matters  subject  tc  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission — and 
to  the  Inspection  of  merchant  marine 
vessels,  lights  and  signals,  lifesaving 
equipment,  and  fire  protection  on  such 
vessels.  In  this  connection  the  commit- 
tee takes  legislative  cognizance  of  all 
matters  relating  to  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard,  including  its  organization 
and  its  functions  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  of  vessels  and  other  matters 
relating  to  safety  at  sea.  lifesaving  serv- 
ice, lighthouses,  lightships,  and  ocean 
derelicts.  The  committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
Academy  at  New  London.  Conn.,  and  the 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point.  N.  Y.,  and  Is  represented  on  the 
annual  Board  of  Visitors  to  each  of  the 
academies. 


All  bills  relating  to  the  Coast  and  Geo- 
detic Survey  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  likewise  referred  to  our  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  as  is  also  the 
case  with  measures  relating  to  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  and  maintenance  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Paruima  Canal,  including  the 
administration,  sanitation,  and  govern- 
ment of  the  Canal  Zone. 

In  addition  to  the  above  fields  of 
Jurisdiction,  relating  primarily  to  mari- 
time matters,  em  important  portion  of 
the  committees  activities  relates  to  the 
fisheries  and  wildlife  of  the  United 
States,  including  research,  restoration, 
refuges,  and  conservation. 

More  than  100  bills  were  referred  to 
this  committee  for  consideration  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  Hearings  were 
held  on  37  of  them.  Twenty-five  of  these 
were  reported  to  the  House,  most  of 
Which  have  now  become  law. 

In  addition  to  hearings  on  specific  bills 
before  the  committee  extensive  hearings 
were  also  held  by  special  subcommittees 
of  the  committee,  pursuant  to  the  so- 
called  legislative  oversight  provisions  of 
the  Legislative  Reorganiration  Act  of 
1946.  on  matters  of  vital  Importance 
within  the  committee's  Jurisdiction. 

I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  give 
a  brief  resume  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
portant measures  which  have  been  en- 
acted into  law  or  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee.  Some  of  these 
have  been  broad  In  their  effect;  others 
have  been  of  wide  interest  even  though 
not  as  impressive  In  their  scope. 

Without  question  I  believe  that  most 
significant  of  the  me£>sures  acted  upon 
by  our  committee  in  this  Congress  is  the 
so-called  long-range  shipping  bill  which 
was  introduced  In  the  House  as  H.  R, 
4729  and  in  the  Senate  as  S.  241.  This 
measiire  which  has  become  Public  Law 
586  is  the  culmination  of  nearly  8  years 
of  legislative  consideration  of  the  need 
for  strengthening  and  modernizing  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1936.  A  similar  proposal  passed  the 
House  in  the  Eightieth  Congress;  and 
with  only  slight  variations  another  simi- 
lar bill  was  favorably  reported  In  both 
Houses  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress  in 
the  closing  days  of  the  second  session, 
too  late  to  receive  final  consideration. 
Subsequent  to  the  review  of  the  prob- 
lems embraced  in  the  legislation  In  the 
preceding  Conjrresses  the  committee  Jn 
this  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress entered  upon  further  extensive 
hearings  and  sought  the  views  of  indus- 
try and  all  Interested  administrative 
agencies  to  determine  the  effect  of  the 
economic  changes  of  the  post-Korean 
years  upon  the  provisions  of  the  bill  and 
the  economic  policies  of  the  Government 
as  a  whole.  As  a  result  of  the  previous, 
thorough  consideration  given  by  both 
Houses  and  the  extensive  testimony 
taken  by  our  committee  within  the  past 
few  months,  I  believe  the  bill  as  agreed 
upon  by  the  committee  of  conference 
represents  the  most  important  steps 
taken  since  the  enactment  of  the  1936 
act  to  bring  that  act  in  tune  with  the 
times  and  to  offer  the  encouragement 
needed  to  strengthen  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  for  the  tasks  which  may  be 
imminently  upon  it.  At  the  same  time 
our  committee  was  cognizant  of  the  daa- 
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ger  of  abus<»s  and  took  such  steps  as 
seemed  necessary  to  provide  against 
them. 

Much  compelling  argument  was  pre- 
*  sented  to  the  committee  in  regard  to  the 
problem  of  the  vastly  increased  cost  of 
replacement  of  essential  vessels  and  the 
desirability  of  providing  for  such  re- 
placement through  deferment  of  taxes 
on  earnings  from  vessel  operations  dedi- 
cated to  a  replacement  program.  Our 
committee  and  our  distinguished  col- 
leagues of  the  Senate  in  conference 
agreed  that,  notwithstanding  the  serious 
nature  of  the  replacement  problem,  the 
tax  benefit  pi-ovisions  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  bill  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  the  Tre:isury  Department  should 
Immediately  begin  to  gather  all  informa- 
tion relative  to  the  extent  and  effect  of 
tax  defermeni  and  tax  exemption  bene- 
fits to  the  maritime  industry,  and  make  a 
report  on  same  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  next  Congress.  At  that  time  the 
Congress  should  give  further  careful 
study  to  the  ^hole  question  of  Govern- 
ment aid  to  ;he  merchant  marine,  in- 
cluding direct  subsidies  versus,  or  in  con- 
junction with,  indirect  aid  through  tax 
benefits.  A  solution  to  the  replacement 
problem  must  be  found,  but  the  commit- 
tee does  not  t)elieve  that  indirect  aid  in 
the  form  of  Uix  benefits  necessarily  pro- 
vides the  bes'.  answer. 

Our     committee     l)elievea     that     the 
changes  wrought  by  the  long-range  ship- 
ping bill  in  the  1936  act  In  regard  to  (a) 
broadened  authority  for  granting  con- 
struction-differential subsidies;  (b> loans 
on  passenger  vessels — needed  for  poten- 
tial troop  lift — without  deficiency  judg- 
ment;   (c)   discretionary  acceptance  of 
vessels  between  12  and  17  years  of  age  on 
a  trade-in  arrangement  to  prevent  block 
obsolescence  of  the  merchant  fieet  and 
to  encourage  modem  construction;  (d) 
permissive  ir  crease  of  executive  salaries 
above  $25,000   per   annum   without  in- 
creasing  the   Government's   Uabllity   in 
connection    therewith;    and    the    other 
lesser  points  of  the  legislation  will  go  far 
toward   maintaining   the   type   of   mer- 
chant fleet  »  hich  experience  has  proven 
we  must  have  as  an  arm  of  the  national 
defense  and  as  an  essential  Instrument 
in  our  forei(;n  and  domestic  commerce. 
PubUc  Law  172,  which  authorized  the 
President    U*   proclaim    regulations   for 
preventing    collisions    involving    water- 
borne  craft  upon  the  high  seas,  arose  out 
of    the     International     Conference     on 
Safety  of  L  f e  at  Sea,  1948.    The  1948 
conference  drafted  a  convention— rati- 
fied by  the  Senate  in  1949 — setting  forth 
various  uniform  principles  and  rules  re- 
lating to  maritime  safety.    The  1948  con- 
ference also  had  before  it  and  used  as  a 
basis  for  discussion  the  present  Interna- 
tional Regu  ations  for  Preventing  Colli- 
sions at  Sea  which  were  adopted  by  the 
United  States  by  the  act  of  August  19, 
1890.     Obviously,  with  the  changes  and 
technological  advances  made  in  shipping 
and  shipbuilding  since   1890.  including 
the  use  of  aircraft  which  are  sometimes 
water- borne,  and  the  over-all  increase 
in  the  world's  shipping  tonnage,  it  was 
essential  that  the  rules  relating  to  pre- 
vention of  collisions  be  first  brought  up 
to  date,  and  second,  adopted  into  the 


substantive  law  of  all  of  the  major  marl- 
time  nations.  By  its  modernizing  fea- 
tures this  law  will  aid  materially  in  re- 
moving further  the  dangers  inherent  in 
the  international  operation  of  ships. 

Twice  during  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress, our  committee  has  again  felt  com- 
pelled to  recommend  legislation  to  per- 
mit Canadian  vessels  to  enter  the  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  to  carry 
ore  between  United  States  ports  on  the 
Great  Lakes.  This  permission  is  re- 
flected in  Public  Laws  15  and  409.  The 
committee  regretted  the  necessity  for 
recommending  this  departure  from  the 
traditional  poUcy  of  a  protected  domestic 
trade,  but  has  had  to  recognize  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  national  interest  during 
the  past  several  years  which  has  required 
the  availability  of  all  usable  tonnage,  in- 
cluding vessels  of  our  Canadian  neigh- 
bors, to  move  the  increased  iron  ore 
needed  by  our  steel  industry  from  the 
head  of  the  Lakes  to  the  mills.  Each 
year  hearings  have  been  held  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  committee  Is  now  gratified 
to  learn  that  new  construction  of  Ameri- 
can flag  ore  carriers  for  use  on  the  Great 
Lakes  is  or  will  be,  in  this  year,  sufficient 
to  meet  all  possible  extreme  demands 
for  iron  ore  for  American  steel  produc- 
tion commencing  with  the  next  season  in 
the  spring  of  1953. 

Under  Public  Law  571,  upon  which  our 
committee  held  hearings,  operators  who 
deF>osited  proceeds  of  sales  or  indemni- 
ties from  losses  in  construction  reserve 
funds  will  be  given  a  year's  extension  of 
time  beyond  that  now  provided  for  to 
commit  funds  for  new  vessels.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  measure  approximately  $7,- 
500.000  of  deposits — which  have  not  been 
committed  due  to  the  uncertainties  of 
the  past  several  years — will  remain 
eligible  and  available  as  a  source  of  funds 
for  the  construction  or  acquisition  of 
much  needed  new  vessels  for  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

Of  significance  among  the  matters  be- 
fore the  committee  was  the  proposal  to 
expand  the  authority  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  establish,  maintain  and  operate  aids 
to  navigation  to  include  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  which  became 
Public  Law  52.  Most  of  this  important 
work  was  carried  out  by  the  Coast  Guard 
prior  to  the  termination  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  over 
the  trust  territory,  but  the  legislation 
was  essential  to  assure  the  continued 
maintenance  of  the  service  needed  by  the 
activities  of  military  and  civilian  ship- 
ping and  aviation  in  that  area  during 
the  trusteeship. 

In  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  the  committee  was  charged 
by  the  House  with  the  grave  duty  of 
Investigating  the  catastrophic  tragedy 
of  the  explosion  at  South  Amboy.  N.  J., 
and  making  recommendations  in  con- 
nection therewith.  The  committee 
adopted  the  report  and  recommendation 
of  a  special  subcommittee — House  Re- 
port 3250,  Eaghty-first  Congress,  second 
session— suggesting  the  need  for  further 
safeguarding  legislation  which  would  aid 
In  preventing  similar  disasters  in  the 
future.  I  am  happy  to  report  that  as  an 
outgrowth  of  those  recommendations  our 
committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to  re- 
view particular  aspects  of  the  transpor- 


tation and  handling  of  explosives  needed 
by  the  Territories  of  Hawaii  and  Alaska. 
We  have  considered  legislation  which  is 
calculated  to  avoid  future  South  Amboys, 
without  prohibiting  the  flow  of  explo- 
sives into  areas  which  might  depend 
thereon  for  their  existence.  Public  Law 
562.  which  was  just  enacted,  limits  the 
authority  of  the  Coast  Guard  with  re- 
spect to  quantities  of  explosives  to  be 
handled  in  any  given  port  to  quantities 
not  in  excess  of  that  permitted  by  the 
community  itself.  This  is  important  leg- 
islation, but  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  field 
of  transportation  of  explosives  generally 
and  our  legislation  in  this  regard  cannot 
extend  beyond  the  very  hmited  part  cov- 
ered by  our  committee  jurisdiction  over 
the  affairs  of  the  Coast  Guard  which 
applies  for  the  most  part  to  the  handling 
on  and  off  of  vessels  in  the  interest  of 
the  safety  of  vessels  and  the  security  of 
the  ports. 

A  very  vexing  problem  arose  during 
the  early  part  of  this  year  out  of  a  dis- 
pute over  the  determination  and  rede- 
termination of  the  construction-differ- 
ential subsidies  appUcable  to  two  large 
new  passenger  Uners.  the  steamship  In- 
dependence and  the  steamship  ConstitU'^ 
tion.  This  difficult  problem  originally 
received  the  careful  attention  of  the 
Committee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Gov- 
ernment Departments  during  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  and  recommendations  were 
made  calUng  for  a  review  of  the  subsidy 
contracts  and  for  consideration  of  the 
need  for  additional  or  clarifying  legis- 
lation. The  present  Pedefal  Maritime 
Board,  successor  to  the  former  Maritime 
Commission,  as  a  result  of  Reorganiza- 
tion Plan  No.  21  of  1950,  made  a  review 
and  redetermination  of  the  sales  prices 
of  the  two  vessels  which  only  served  to 
highlight  the  need  for  improved  pro- 
cedures in  making  construction  subsidy 
determinations  and  probably  for  addi- 
tional legislation.  A  special  subcommit- 
tee of  our  committee  held  extensive  hear- 
ings on  the  problem  concerning  these 
two  vessels  during  the  closing  days  of 
the  session.  I  am  happy  to  state  that 
I  believe  the  immediate  situation  is  well 
in  hand  and  the  Maritime  Board,  the 
Comptroller  General,  and  the  purchaser, 
American  Export  Lines,  Inc.,  have  agreed 
to  further  steps  looking  toward  an  ad- 
ministrative solution.  Time  prevented 
the  study  needed  to  ascertain  the  modi- 
fications of  existing  law  which  may  be 
required,  but  the  hearings  indicated  that 
consideration  of  amendatory  legislation 
in  this  field  should  be  of  high  priority 
in  the  next  Congress. 

Public  Law  338  authorizes  the  con- 
struction and  equipment  of  a  geomag- 
netic station  to  be  operated  by  the  Coast 
and  Geodetic  Survey  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  designing, 
constructing,  developing,  and  calibrat- 
ing of  geomagnetic  instruments  for  ob- 
servatories and  for  field  use  on  the 
ground,  aboard  ships,  and  on  aircraft, 
require  a  nonmagnetic  laboratory  and 
testing  station  at  a  suitable  location 
within  a  uniform  geomagnetic  field  and 
in  the  proximity  of  a  base  observatory 
where  absolute  values  are  continuously 
known.  Such  a  station  does  not  now 
exist.    This  legislation  was  enacted  in 
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order  that  such  a  geomagnetic  station, 
of  prime  importance  in  many  uioderu 
defense  preparations,  be  constructed. 

In  the  field  of  fisheries  and  wildlife 
conservation  the  committee  has  consid- 
ered a  number  of  bills  of  wide  Interest 
calculated  to  preserve  important  ele- 
ments of  our  national  fish  and  wildlife 
resources  which  are  in  danger  of  extinc- 
tion. 

Public  Laws  94  and  434  provided  au- 
thorizations for  the  continuance  of  in- 
vertigation  and  study  of  the  sea  lam- 
prey, whose  predatory  and  parasitic  hab- 
its have  endangered  the  very  existence 
of  the  formerly  extensive  and  highly 
valuable  commercial  fisheries  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Extensive  hearings  on  the 
progress  of  the  investigations  have  as- 
sured the  committee  of  the  importance 
of  the  work,  and  I  believe  have  been 
of  material  aid  in  exp)editlng  the  pro- 
gram. As  a  result  of  these  and  previous 
authorizations,  a  means  of  controlling 
sea  lampreys  has  been  produced  that  is 
both  economical  and  feasible. 

Public  Law  182  permits  a  larger  share 
of  the  migratory -bird  conservation  fund 
to  be  used  for  law  enforcement  and  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  This  act  was  re- 
quired due  to  the  striking  decline  in  the 
population  of  migratory  birds  in  recent 
3rears,  which  decline  was  said  to  be  due 
in  part  to  the  illegal  take  of  migratory 
birds.  This  act  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  enlarge  its 
enforcement  staff  so  as  to  reduce  the 
number  of  hunting  violations. 

In  this  and  in  previous  Congresses  bills 
have  been  introduced  to  further  protect 
the  bald  eagle,  our  national  emblem, 
from  extinction.  The  bird  has  been 
protected  throughout  the  United  States, 
under  the  act  of  Jime  8,  1940,  except  in 
the  Territory  of  Alaska  where  a  Terri- 
torial law  places  a  bounty  on  its  head. 
H.  R.  1870,  which  was  before  our  com- 
mittee, would  have  extended  the  protec- 
tion of  the  1940  law  to  Alaska.  The  bill 
received  tremendous  supiKtrt  from  pa- 
triotic citizens  and  sincere  conserva- 
tionists from  all  over  the  country  and 
the  committee  was  fully  sensitive  of 
their  wishes  and  in  accord  with  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  bill.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported adversely,  however,  because  of 
the  existence  cf  other  provisions  of  law 
under  which  duly  constituted  authori- 
ties of  the  Territory  are  empowered  to 
act  jointly  with  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior in  any  case  where  it  is  found  that 
any  species  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct.  I  am  very  pleased  to  state  that 
the  recommendations  contained  In  our 
report  have  been  followed  by  appropriate 
administrative  action  under  existing  law 
and  regulations  are  now  in  force  which 
Will  curtail  the  wanton  destruction  of 
eagles  in  Alaska. 

Public  Law  569  amended  the  Black 
Bass  Act  of  May  20,  1926,  so  as  to  in- 
clude within  its  provisions  all  fish 
whether  game  fish  or  commercial  species. 
This  legislation  thus  prohibits  the  trans- 
portation of  any  fish  from  any  State  or 
Territory  if  the  fish  was  obtained  or  is 
being  transported  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  the  area  affected,  and  prohibits  re- 
ceipt or  purchase  of  any  fish  under  such 
circumstances.  In  recent  years  large 
quantities    oX    undersized    or    otherwlB* 


Illegal  commercial  fish  have  been  trans- 
ported in  interstate  commerce  to  the 
great  detriment  of  this  Important  nat- 
ural resource  as  well  as  the  commercial 
fishing  industry  generally.  This  illegal 
practice  should  be  effectively  deterred  by 
this  law.  which  extends  the  regulatory- 
provisions  and  penalties  of  the  Black 
Bass  Act,  to  include  the  interstate  trans- 
porution  of  all  hi±  taken  illegally. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  conmuttee  for  their  sincere 
devotion  to  the  problems  of  the  commit- 
tee and  for  the  meritorious  work  per- 
formed by  alL  In  particular  I  want  to 
publicly  state  my  smcere  thaiiks  to  the 
ranking  mmority  member,  Hon.  Alviw 
P.  WncHEL,  of  Ohio,  for  his  unfailing 
cooperation.  I  also  wish  to  pay  8F>ecial 
tribute  to  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonnm,  of 
North  Carolina ;  Hon.  FR.Mnc  W.  Boykin. 
of  Alabama;  Hon.  Donald  L.  O'Toole.  of 
New  York;  Hon.  Edward  A.  Oarmati;,  of 
Maryland;  Hon.  Phil  J.  Welch,  of  Mis- 
souri; and  Hon.  John  P.  Shellxy.  of 
Csdifomia.  who  have  ably  served  as  sub- 
committee chairmen  during  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress. 


Representative  Van  Zandt's  Record 
Labels  Him  as  the  Mmateman  of  Con- 
8:ress 


*•-       EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS    "    : 

or  '•.•-•>J   •*!!'. : 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT    ] 

Of  PBJrNSTLVAJIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRK8RNTATIVB8 

Saturday,  July  5,  19i2 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the 
following  article  by  new.spaper  colum- 
nist, Richard  H.  Barge,  which  appeared 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News: 

REPRESENTATrVE    VaN    ZaNDT'S    ReCORO    LaIELS 

Him  as  the  Mututcman  or  Congxess 
(By  Richard  H.  Barge) 

Representative  James  B.  Van  ZANwr,  of  Al- 
toona.  Is  the  mlnuteman  of  Congreso.  TTier* 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Centre.  Clearfield, 
and  Blair  County  Republican  makes  every 
minute  count.  Despite  bis  heavy  commit- 
ments In  committee  work,  public  speaking, 
veterans  affairs,  naval  reserve  activities  and 
a  solid  schedule  of  work  on  behalf  of  his  con- 
stituents. Van  Zandt  has  Just  been  scored  by 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  with  a  100-percent 
voting  and  attendance  record  for  the  second 
session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress.  This 
follows  a  98-percent  record  during  the  first 
session  and  adds  up  to  a  six-term  score  of  98 
percent — one  of  the  best  among  the  435 
Members  of  the  House.  Van  Zandt's  prac- 
tice of  being  at  the  right  spot  at  the  right 
time  is  understandable  after  watching  him 
perform.  His  office  stafT,  actually  awed  by 
his  energy,  feels  he  may  be  the  personifi- 
cation of  perpetual  motion.  Running  at 
high  speed  for  most  of  the  24  hours  In  a  day. 
It  is  probably  inevitable  that  Van  TtAnvt 
occasionally  would  "race  his  motor."  And 
his  opponents  often  deride  some  of  his  more 
outspoken  comments.  The  Altoona  Con- 
gressman's blast  against  the  Air  Force's  giant 
B-36  bomber  several  years  ago  precipitated  a 
row  which  shook  the  Capitol  dome.  But.  he 
Insists,  this  squabble  led  to  better  vmder- 


•tandlng  and  greater  tettmwork  among  tbe 
uuutied  military  service*.  Van  Zanst  has 
been  running  since  he  was  a  member  of  Xhm 
United  States  team  In  the  1924  Olympics. 
Now  he  runs  to  meetings  of  the  important 
Armed  Services  and  Joint  Atomic  Energy 
Commltteee  and  to  catch  planes  and  tralne 
for  speaking  and  inspection  appearance  In 
far-off  localities.  Not  saUafled  with  this  fast 
pace,  the  51-year-old  legislator  often  slip* 
down  to  the  gym  la  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing for  a  spirited  session  of  handball,  a  gruel- 
ling sport.  Whether  one  agrees  with  hla 
political  philosophy,  It  wonld  be  hard  to  deny 
that  he  is  one  of  tbe  hardest-working  Con- 
greasmen  In  history.  He  has  to  be  to  keep 
up  with  what  Capitol  mailc^n  say  is  the 
largest  volume  of  mall  received  by  any  con- 
gressional office.  The  most  recent  example 
of  the  Altoona  Congressman's  whirlwind  style 
came  Friday  morning.  Mrs.  Gene  Howard, 
one  of  his  Washington  staff,  picked  up  a 
ringing  telephone.  It  was  the  Congressman 
calling  from  Albuquerque.  N.  liex.  He  s  en 
route  by  car  to  Bern  Prandaco  for  the  Veter- 
ans of  Poreigu  Wars  conrcntioo  (be  waa 
national  commander  three  times  running) 
and.  then,  will  drive  to  Washington  Sute 
to  inspect  atomic  energy  Installations  there. 


How  Much  Is  $«2,«W,000,(»0?— This  It 
tfa«  AsMHiBt  UbcU  Sab  Took  in  Fe^aJ 
Taxes  Fren  His  Otkeas  m  1  Year 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or    NEW   JERSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPaBbKNTATIVEa 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  all  conscious  that  Uncle  Sam  is  tak- 
ing a  large  part  q^goux  income  every 
year.  However,  I  do  not  believe  our  peo- 
ple are  conscious  of  what  it  means  to 
take  $62,000,000,000  from  them  each 
year.  The  exact  amount  for  the  last 
fiscal  year,  July  1,  1951.  to  July  1,  1952. 
was  exactly  $62,128,606,579.  To  better 
understand  the  vast  amount  of  money 
$62,000,000,000  really  is.  let  me  Ulustrate 
in  a  way  that  was  recenUy  set  forth 
In  the  Pathfinder,  a  news  magazine,  in  its 
August  6,  issue. 

First.  That  muc*i  money  would  buy 
every  family  in  America  all  of  these:  A 
$300  television  set,  a  $300  automatic 
washing  machine,  a  $375  refrigerator,  a 
$75  radio,  and  a  $500  vacation. 

Second.  Sixty-two  billion  dollars  would 
build  2,000  new  $10,000  homes  In  eveiy 
one  of  the  3.070  counties  in  the  United 
States. 

Third.  Or  it  would  build  10  new  $2,- 
000,000  hospitals  in  each  one  of  the  3,070 
counties. 

Fourth.  Sixty-two  billion  dollars  would 
build  a  road  like  the  New  Jersey  Turn- 
pike around  the  world,  with  3,778  miles 
to  spare.  The  Jersey  Turnpike's  cost  in- 
cluded some  of  the  world's  most  expen- 
sive land. 

Fifth.  One  man,  counting  $100  bills 
dihgently  over  40  hours  a  week,  would 
have  to  work  77^2  years  to  count  $62  - 
000,000.000. 

Sixth.  The  $62,000,000,000  would  more 
than  pay  for  all  the  food  the  154,000.000 
Americans  ate  last  year. 
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Seventh.  In  silver  dollars,  loaded  50 
tons  to  a  freight  car,  $62,000,000,000 
would  require  36.530  cars  and  make  a 
train  307  mile.',  long. 

Eighth.  Sixt.v-two  billion  dollars  would 
pay  off  all  of  the  mortgages  on  all  of  the 
homes  and  farms  in  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  Sixty -two  billion  dollars  would 
maintain  our  3  320.000  miles  of  highways 
and  build  all  new  ones  needed  for  the 
next  11  years. 

Tenth.  Sixty-two  billion  dollars  would 
pay  America's  bread  bill  for  36  years. 

I  want  to  as):  a  question.  Do  you  not 
think  that  it  is  time  to  cut  out  waste  and 
extravagance  n  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  tha-i  enable  our  people,  by  a 
reduction  of  taxes,  to  have  more  money 
to  spend  for  taings  they  would  like  to 
have?  If  the  aJiswer  is  "Yes,"  then  it  can 
be  done  by  a  change  of  the  national 
administration 


Sports   Arena   Dedicated  to  Memory   of 
Ffc  Jobn  Fayae,  Afuilar,  Colo. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS       - 
or 

HON.  J.  EDGAR  CHENOWETH 

or  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUS2  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Satuniay.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
rather  unusual  honor  was  recently  con- 
ferred upon  the  memory  of  Ffc  John 
Payne,  a  boy  from  Aguilar,  Colo.,  who 
was  killed  in  ac  tion  in  Korea  on  April  5, 
1952.  The  memory  of  John  Payne  will 
be  perpetuated  because  his  comrades  de- 
cided to  dedicate  a  sports  arena  in  Ko- 
rea in  his  honor.  Some  1.000  officers 
and  enlisted  men  were  present  at  the 
dedication  ceiemonies.  A  monument 
was  erected  at  the  arena,  which  con- 
tains the  following  Inscription:  "Payne 
Sports  Arena  In  memory  of  Pfc  John 
Payne.  Medlca  Company,  KIA,  5  April 
1952,  Hill  250." 

I  feel  very  proud  of  John  Pajme.  He 
rendered  heroic  service  and  gave  up  his 
life  for  his  country.  We  owe  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him  that  can  never  be  paid. 

The  dedication  script  read  at  the  time 
the  arena  was  opened  reviews  the  record 
and  service  of  this  gallant  soldier  from 
Colorado.    It  reads  as  follows: 

Dedication 

It  has  been  tt-e  custom  among  men  since 
ancient  times  t}  erect  monuments  to  the 
honor  of  great  men.  It  is  a  humble  at- 
tempt to  leave  after  a  stone  or  a  stte  which 
will  remain  for  time.  Tonight  we  gather 
here  together  in  the  hills  of  Korea  to  place 
a  stamp  upon  the  land  and  dedicate  It  to 
the  memory  of  r  brave  soldier.  But  deeper 
in  our  hearts  we  dedicate  a  part  of  our  ad- 
miration for  his  deed  which  will  last  longer 
than  the  stones  of  this  hill,  for  we  know  that 
with  Its  storms  shall  wear  away  anjrthlng 
we  may  build  here,  but  our  years  shall  never 
forget  the  fame  of  one  of  our  medics  who 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice.  Pfc  John  Payne. 

John  Payne  belonged  to  the  Medical  Com- 
pany First  Platoon  of  the  Seventh  United 
State  Infantry.  He  was  attached  to  the 
second  platoon  of  Able  company  as  platoon 
aid  man. 

On  the  6th  of  April  1952,  Pfc  John  Payne 
accompanied    a   reinforced   squad   from  the 


second  platoon  of  Able  company  to  the  out- 
p>08t.  At  2100  hours  the  outpost  was  at- 
tacked by  the  Chinese  commvuilstlc  forces 
under  a  heavy  cover  of  mortar  fire.  John 
Payne  continually  checked  and  administered 
ali  and  comfort  to  the  wounded.  When  the 
Older  came  to  withdraw.  Private  Plrot  Class 
Payne  helped  to  evacuate  the  wounded  and 
placed  them  in  shelter  from  the  enemy  fire. 
He  continued  to  help  other  wounded  men 
until  he  was  killed  by  enemy  fire. 

In  every  deed  there  are  certain  marks  by 
which  we  Judge  the  quality  of  heroic  sacri- 
fice and  the  nobUlty  of  the  person  who  per- 
formed the  action. 

In  the  short  account  of  John  Payne's  life 
all  we  seem  to  know  is  the  fact  of  his  death. 
But  when  we  study  the  event,  we  find  that 
in  this  soldier  there  were  the  qualities  of 
of  humility  and  grace  of  simplicity,  for  to 
care  for  the  111  and  wounded  has  all  the 
nobility  of  a  simple  and  humble  spirit  of 
love  for  his  fellow  man.  Another  element 
of  greatness  is  having  the  necessary  virtues 
of  courage — a  power  to  do  what  is  right. 
But  the  absolute  necessity  of  greatness  la 
the  ruling  passion  of  a  person  to  do  his  duty. 

To  do  our  duty  under  hardship  and  danger 
calls  for  the  true  marks  of  greatness.  All 
these  qualities  Pfc  John  Payne  displayed  in 
the  gallant  action  that  was  a  prelude  to  his 
death.  Duty  Is  the  glorious  word  of  our 
language  and  this  medic  has  added  dignity 
to  Its  meaning.  Tonight  we  make  a  humble 
gesture  of  our  admiration  for  this  soldier  by 
dedicating  this  arena  In  his  memory.  We 
have  dug  it  out  of  the  hillside.  It  is  a  scene 
of  oxir  military  life — a  place  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  We  dedicate  this  sports  arena 
to  the  memory  of  Pfc  John  Payne  and  It  shall 
be  known  among  us  as  Payne  Sp>orts  Arena. 
It  Is  our  humble  and  true  expression  of  full 
gratitude  to  the  hero  who  once  walked  with 
us  in  the  ranks  of  our  battalion,  the  first, 
of  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry. 


THK  IRON  CtrSTAIN  DBOPS 


Censorship  and  Propai^anda  Prevents  Peo- 
ple of  America  From  Knowing  the 
Tmth 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NEW  JESSET 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  old  saying,  namely,  "the  truth 
shall  make  you  free."  These  words  have 
been  the  rallying  cry  for  lovers  of  free- 
dom ever  since  Biblical  times.  Today 
they  are  more  meaningful  than  ever. 

The  present  administration  believes 
that  it — and  it  alone — should  be  the 
judge  of  what  the  people  should  know 
and  what  they  should  not  know.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  administration  has  im- 
posed a  system  of  censorship  never  be- 
fore known  in  this  country,  excepting 
during  all-out  war. 

But  that  is  not  all.  Prom  behind  this 
Iron  curtain  the  administration  is  wag- 
ing a  relentless  propaganda  campaign 
designed  to  manipulate  public  opinion 
and  perpetuate  themselves  in  office. 

Under  the  present  administration 
freedom  of  information  is  dying.  It  is 
fast  being  replaced  by  freedom  to  censor 
and  freedom  to  receive. 


September  25,  1951,  was  a  black  dey  in 
the  age-old  struggle  to  keep  men  free. 

That  was  the  day  when  Mr.  Truman 
Issued  his  order  directing  all  Federal 
agencies  to  withhold  vast  amounts  of 
information  from  the  public. 

Editor  and  Publisher,  the  trade  paper 
of  the  newspaper  industry,  said  the  di- 
rective "amounts  to  the  most  drastic 
peacetime  censorship  ever  attempted  in 
this  country  and  will  make  possible  al- 
most a  complete  black-out  of  important 
news  from  the  Nation's  Capital.  Even 
in  wartime  civilian  agencies  were  not 
given  blanket  authority  to  suppress  in- 
formation." 

Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the  professional  jour- 
nalism fraternity,  immediately  adopted 
a  resolution  pointing  out  that  "the  order 
duplicates,  in  the  name  of  national  se- 
curity, the  practices  of  totalitarian 
states,  which  as  one  of  their  first  steps, 
seized  control  of  channels  of  communi- 
cation and  information  to  the  people 
whom  they  later  enslaved." 

How  did  a  former  Democrat  Congress- 
man from  Massachusetts  and  an  asso- 
ciate make  a  profit  of  $3,250,000  on  the 
purchase  and  resale  of  eight  Govern- 
ment tankers?  They  were  able  to  do  it 
because  they  could  deal  secretly  with  the 
United  States  Maritime  Commission. 

How  could  persons  judged  liable  to 
criminal  penalties  for  tax  evasion  make 
favorable  compromises  and  get  ofif  the 
hook  with  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue? They  were  able  to  do  it  because 
an  iron  curtain  of  secrecy  had  been  low- 
ered over  almost  every  activity  of  the 
bureau. 

How  could  such  scandalous  conditions 
develop  in  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation?  Because  the  RFC's  every 
action  was  cloaked  in  secrecy.  Loan  ap- 
plications were  marked  "secret."  Ac- 
tions by  field  offices  on  loan  requests 
were  secret.  RFC  board  meetings  were 
secret.  Voting  records  of  board  mem- 
bers on  loans  were  secret. 

Late  last  year  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  an  official  arm  of  Congress,  dis- 
covered that  approximately  $8,000,000 
worth  of  Government  grain  had  been 
stolen.  There  had  not  been  so  much  as  a 
peep  about  these  thefts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  which  was  sun- 
posed  to  be  guardmg  the  grain.  Phis 
was  an  official  explanation  for  the  De- 
partment's secrecy :  "It  was  decided  that 
this  was  an  administrative  matter  in 
which  there  was  no  public  interest." 

No  public  interest?  Since  when  is  the 
public  not  entitled  to  know  what  is  hap- 
pening to  its  own  pror>erty? 

Late  last  year  it  was  revealed  that  out 
of  5,000  criminals  who  had  received  Pres- 
idential pardons,  the  identity  of  more 
than  99  percent  ha*  been  kept  secret  by 
the  Goverimient. 

ABUSING    MILrTART    SECHECT 

Every  good  American  agrees  that  there 
are  legitimate  military  secrets,  and  none 
of  us  wants  to  reveal  them.  But  we  also 
know  that  censorship  is  a  convenient 
way  of  covering  up  all  kinds  of  infor- 
mation having  no  bearing  whatsoever 
on  military  secrecy. 

You  will  recall  how  shocked  the  coun- 
try was  late  this  spring  when  it  sud- 
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denly  learned  about  the  explosive  situa- 
tion among  Communist  prisoners  of  war 
on  Koje  Island  in  the  Pacific.  But  did 
you  know  that  alert  newspapermen  tried 
to  tell  that  story  as  far  back  as  last 
September?  Correspondents  of  five  news 
organizations — International  News  Serv- 
ice, Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Chi- 
cago r>aily  News  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune — attempted  to  send  stories  dis- 
closing the  true  state  of  affairs  on  Koje. 
All  of  the  stories  were  killed  by  Army 
censors. 

To  show  the  absurd  lengths  to  which 
censorship  sometimes  goes,  let  me  tell 
you  about  an  Army  contract  that  was 
classified  top  secret.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose the  contract  covered?  A  new  se- 
cret weapon?  Well,  not  quite.  The  con- 
tract was  for  $20,000  worth  of  teapots. 

CONORXSSION.U,  COMMITTXS  BLOCKZO 

Even  congressional  committees  have 
been  stopped  cold  by  executive  censor- 
ship. The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
investigating  the  Department  of  Justice 
asked  the  Department  for  the  files  on 
all  cases  where  it  had  refused  to  prose- 
cute cases  that  had  been  referred  to 
it  for  criminal  action  by  other  Govern- 
ment agencies.  The  Department  re- 
fused. 

For  many  years  congressional  com- 
mittees investigating  Communists  in  the 
Government  have  been  refused  infor- 
mation or  even  cooperation  by  executive 
bureaus. 

The  General  Accounting  OfBce,  which 
reports  to  Congress,  was  created  as  the 
watchdog  of  Government  spending. 
This  is  the  first  time  it  has  had  trouble 
getting  basic  data. 

DifBculty   in   getting   facts  is   an  old 

•  complaint  of  congressional  committees, 
but  the  situation  is  getting  worse,  they 
say.     The  King  income-tax  committee 

^  has  to  fight  every  inch  of  the  way  to  get 
records  from  Treasury.  The  Chelf  Ju- 
diciary Committee  ran  up  against  the 
same  thing  with    the  Justice  Depart- 

-  ment. 

National  security  is  the  Agriculture 
Department's  excuse  for  withholding  de- 
tails of  how  one  of  its  men  spent 
$37,500,000  buying  Egyptian  cotton, 
helping  an  Egyptian  broker  make  a  kill- 
ing on  the  market. 

POLmCAL  CENSORSHIP  IN  FORZIGN  ATTAIRS 

One  of  the  areas  In  which  censorship 
and  secrecy  have  operated  most  dis- 
gracefully has  been  in  foreign  relations. 
It  was  this  Government's  tight  lid  of 
secrecy  which  made  possible  the  terrible 
blunders  of  Yalta,  Tehran,  and  Potsdam. 
Surely  the  American  people,  if  they  had 
only  known  what  was  going  on.  would 
never  have  consented  to  the  agreements 
which  were  of  such  great  help  to  the 
Communists  in  their  plan  to  conquer 
the  world. 

Another  instance  where  secrecy  helped 
the  Russians  was  the  Katyn  massacre. 
Ever  since  1945  an  official  United  States 
Army  document  regarding  the  massacre 
has  lain  in  the  vaults  of  the  Pentagon. 
This  docimient  placed  the  blame  for  the 
murder  of  the  4.500  Polish  officers 
squarely  where  it  belonged — on  the  Rus- 
sians. But  it  was  not  until  this  year, 
when  a  House  committee  conducted  its 
own  Investigation,  that  the  full  facts 
at)out  Katyn  were  brought  out. 


If  this  Information  had  been  given  to 
the  American  people  7  years  ago,  it 
would  have  served  to  help  reveal  the 
true  nature  and  true  aims  of  the  Com- 
munists. But  such  a  disclosure  did  not 
siiit  the  administration,  whose  official 
line  was  that  the  Russians  were  really 
trying  to  get  along  in  peace  and  har- 
mony with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  State  Department  has  been  one  of 
the  worst  offenders  in  hiding  the  truth 
from  people.  Back  on  December  23. 
1949,  when  the  Chinese  Communists 
gave  indications  of  preparing  to  attack 
the  last  of  the  anti-Communist  Chinese 
on  the  island  of  Formosa,  the  United 
States  State  Depjartment  sent  a  top-se- 
cret document  to  State  Department  offi- 
cials around  the  world.  Later  some 
newspapers  carried  rumors  about  what 
was  in  the  document,  but  nothing  offi- 
cial was  ever  published  because  the 
State  Department  refused  to  release  it. 

Finally,  during  the  MacArthur  hear- 
ings before  a  Senate  committee  last  year. 
Dean  Acheson  was  forced,  over  his  vio- 
lent protests,  to  release  the  document. 

The  document  declared  that  the  loss 
of  Formosa  to  the  Chinese  Reds  woxild 
be  unimportant.  It  said  flatly,  "Formosa 
has  no  special  military  significance."  In 
other  words,  the  State  Department  was 
paving  the  way  for  the  fall  of  Formosa 
to  the  Communists. 

Generals  MacArthur.  Marshall.  Brad- 
ley. Collins,  and  Vandenberg.  and  the 
late  Admiral  Sherman,  all  said  exactly 
the  opposite — that  Formosa  must  not  be 
allowed  to  fall  into  Communist  hands  If 
the  onrush  of  communism  In  the  Pacific 
was  to  be  stopped. 

It  was  clear  that  Dean  Acheson  and 
the  State  Department  had  been  sup- 
pressing their  own  document  in  order  to 
prevent  our  citizens  from  knowing  the 
t:-uth  about  their  efforts  to  undermine 
the  an ti- Communist  Chinese  on  For- 
mosa. 

POWFR   TO   SZax  TTTE   PRESS 

On  April  17.  1952.  6  months  after 
Issuing  his  blanket  censorship  order.  Mr. 
Truman  took  another  long  step.  He  an- 
nounced to  a  press  conference  that  he 
possessed,  in  his  own  opinion  at  least, 
the  power  to  seize  the  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  of  the  country. 

Not  long  ago  40  editors  from  leading 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  met 
at  Northwestern  University  in  a  forum 
on  freedom  of  the  press.  After  long  dis- 
cussions they  issued  this  manifesto : 

Thia  funiamental  right  of  the  people  U 
being  steadily  undermined  by  the  growing 
practice  of  secrecy  In  Government  on  Na- 
tional. State,  and  local  levels;  the  growing 
tendency  of  public  offlclalB  to  feel  that  they 
are  not  accountable  to  the  public;  that  they 
may  conduct  the  business  of  their  offices  In 
secret;  that  they  may  seal  or  Impound  public 
records;  that  they  may  divulge  only  such  In- 
formation as  they  think  is  good  for  the  peo- 
ple to  know;  that  they  may  extend  military 
secxirlty  Into  the  areas  of  news  which  have 
no  bearing  on  the  Nation's  security. 

This  Is  the  pattern  by  which  the  Fascists 
In  Italy,  the  Nazis  in  Germany,  the  Bolshe- 
viks in  Russia,  and  the  Peronistas  in  Argen- 
tina began  to  limit  the  rights  of  their  people 
to  know,  forced  their  newspapers  Into  com- 
plete subjection,  and  were  able  to  take  from 
them  all  their  other  democratic  rights  a« 
well. 


oovotNMzirr  pcopaoaotda 


Thought  control,  under  the  adminis- 
tration, includes  more  than  censorship. 
It  also  includes  propaganda,  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  before  seen. 

The  number  of  publicity  agents,  either 
full  time  or  part  time,  on  the  Federal 
payroll  was  45.000  at  the  time  of  the 
last  survey  that  was  made. 

Can  you  guess  how  many  different 
publications  are  turned  out  In  a  single 
year?  The  Snate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee tried  to  find  out.  It  receivt'^ 
83.723  different  publications  before  call- 
ing a  halt  for  lack  of  room. 

Another  product  of  the  administration 
propaganda  mill  is  an  endless  stream  of 
motion-picture  films.  At  the  latest 
count,  the  total  was  3.434  different  films. 
These  films  may  be  borrowed,  rented,  or 
purchased — in  42  different  ways. 

How  much  does  the  Government's 
propa^randa  mill  cost?  An  estimated 
$200,000,000  a  year.  This  money  comes 
out  of  the  pockets  of  our  taxpayers  and 
it  is  used  to  propagandize  them  into  a 
favorable  attitude  to  the  administration. 

COItClTTSlON 

The  administration  propagandists 
turn  their  guns  on  the  people  every  day 
of  your  life.  Speeches.  pres«  releases, 
speakers,  radio  and  television  shows, 
motion-picture  films — all  of  the  compli- 
cated and  expensive  information  media 
of  modern  life  are  used,  day  in  and  day 
out,  in  the  campaign  to  capture  their 
minds. 

When  the  administration  is  criticized. 
Its  smear  artists  go  into  action.  Tlie 
idea  is  to  silence  any  opposition.  Thero 
is  more  and  more  evidence  that  no  man 
can  criticize  our  Government  today  and 
escape  reprisals. 

Unless  the  headlong  rush  toward  Gov- 
ernment by  censorship  and  Government 
by  propaganda  is  checked,  we  shall  have 
a  type  of  totahtarian  Government.  Aa 
the  newspaper  editors  warned  In  their 
resolution,  this  is  how  freedom  was  lost 
in  Italy.  Germany,  Riissla.  and  Argen- 
tina. 

Our  Republic  can  function  only  If 
there  is  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of 
the  press,  and  freedom  of  information. 
If  these  things  are  destroyed— bit  by  bit 
over  a  period  of  years — our  form  of  gov- 
ernment win  die.  A  Republic  depends 
on  intelligent  decisions  and  intelligent 
voting  by  its  citizens.  Unless  the  fact« 
are  available  to  them,  they  are  lost. 

We  who  believe  in  America  believe  In 
the  right  of  the  people  to  know.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  the  truth  because  the  truth 
will  keep  us  free.  Let  us  each  feel  aa 
individual  obligation  in  this  Important 
matter. 


-i. 


Communitm 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

or  NKW  JXBSST 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WOLVERTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  Lenin  launched  the  Communist 
government  in  Russia  in  1917.  he  de- 
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Glared:  "The  historic  mission  of  the  So- 
viets is  to  be  the  grave  diggers,  the  heir, 
and  the  successor"  to  the  governments 
of  the  world. 

In  the  25  short  years  since  then,  the 
Communists  have  gone  a  long  way  to- 
ward achieving  their  terrible  goal.  In 
the  last  7  years  alone,  the  Communists 
have  increased  the  number  of  slaves 
under  the  Red  banner  from  170.000.000 
to  800.000.000.  Today  one-third  of  the 
globe  is  Red.  The  Communists  com- 
mand more  people  than  any  other  sys- 
tem of  government  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  faced 
with  this  stupendous  fact:  We  are  the 
last  remaining  major  obstacle  between 
the  Communists  and  domination  of  the 
entire  world.  We  are  now  the  No.  1 
target  of  this  world-wide  conspiracy  of 
spies,  destroyers  of  nations,  and  wreck- 
ers of  civilization.  '*• 
HOW  THK  couuvmar  mfhacb  oiifw 

To  understand  Communist  aims  and 
methods,  we  must  also  imderstand  their 
thought  processes.  They  think  in  long 
terms.  Everj'  skirmish,  while  important 
in  Itself,  fits  into  a  longer-range  plan. 
So  let  us  look  at  the  history  of  com- 
munism in  this  country  over  the  past 
three  decades. 

The  Communist  Party  In  the  United 
States  was  organized  in  Chicago  in  1919. 
For  the  next  10  years,  it  went  through 
a  series  of  internal  shake-ups  and  fac- 
tional fights  that  kept  it  from  concen- 
trating very  effectively  on  our  own  gov- 
ernmental machinery.  When  the  world- 
wide economic  slump  hit  Russia,  the 
Communist  Party  there  fell  on  evil  days. 
The  party  broke  in  two.  and  thousands 
of  Stalin  opponents  were  murdered. 
Millions  of  Russians  literally  starved  to 
death. 

But  a  turning  point  came  on  November 
16.  1933.  That  was  the  day  when  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recognized  the  Conunu- 
nist  Government  of  Russia.  This  was  a 
step  which  three  Republican  Presi- 
dents—Presidents Harding.  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover — had  refused  to  take. 

According  to  an  official  report  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Ac- 
tivities, at  the  time  when  President 
Roosevelt  granted  recognition  to  the 
Soviet  Government,  "Communism  was  at 
the  point  of  real  collapse,  but  it  was 
saved  by  United  States  recognition." 

Then  the  Communists'  Trojan  horse 
program  began  in  earnest  in  the  United 
States.  Communists  stopped  operating 
apart  from  everybody  else  and  instead 
began  to  infiltrate  other  groups.  Ac- 
cording to  the  House  committee : 

Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and  front 
agents  promptly  flooded  Washington  and 
began  to  worm  their  way  into  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  The  main  inflow 
was  through  the  Public  Works  Agency.  Works 
Progress  Administration.  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Administration,  and  National  Re- 
covery Administration,  during  the  years 
1933-36. 

The  Federal  art  project,  the  Federal  writ- 
ers project.  Federal  theater  project,  and  other 
such  organizations  Introduced  them  in  large 
numbers.  Within  a  few  years,  Communist 
lawyers,  accountants,  executives,  and  scien- 
tists were  solidly  entrenched  In  Washington 
In  various  Government  department*. 


Those  Americans  who  warned  Against 
Communist  infiltration  were  ridiculed. 
Many  people  did  not  believe  the  warn- 
ings were  true  and  others  did  not  think 
it  mattered.  In  the  1936  election.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  was  given  the  open  sup- 
port of  the  Communist  Party  here  and 
abroad.  George  Dimitroff.  a  leader  of 
the  Communist  Internationale,  declared: 

The  Communist  Party  should  support  the 
election  of  Roosevelt  because  his  defeat 
would  enable  forces  now  opposing  us  to  give 
us  a  body  blow. 

What  was  true  in  1936— namely,  that 
election  of  a  Republican  administration 
would  give  the  Communists  a  body 
blow — is  just  as  true  today. 

INDIFTERENCE  TO  TOT  BEDS 

There  are  scores  of  examples  of  the 
administration's  complete  indifference  to 
what  the  Reds  were  doing.  Here  is  one 
example,  in  the  words  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover, 
Director  of  the  FBI  who  submitted  a  57- 
page  report  to  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  on  March  7,  1942,  on  Doxey  Wil- 
kerson.  The  investigation  recorded  in- 
terviews with  persons  who  stated  that  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Following  submission  of  the  repwrt,  we 
were  advised  by  the  Federal  Security 
Agency  that  further  investigation  failed 
to  show  Wilkerson  was  subversive  or  dis- 
loyal to  our  Government. 

Then  Mr.  Hoover  recounted  what  hap- 
pened after  the  Federal  Security  Agency 
insisted  that  Wilkerson  was  a  loyal 
American.    Mr.  Hoover  said: 

Wilkerson  subsequently  transferred  to  OPA 
and  resigned  on  June  19.  1943.  Within  24 
hours,  be  announced  hii.  new  job  as  a  Com- 
munist Party  organizer.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  a  member  of  the  national 
committee  of  the  Communist  Party.  To  be 
eligible  for  service  with  the  national  con>- 
mlttee.  one  must  have  been  a  member  of 
the  Communist  Party  In  continuous  good 
standing  for  at  least  4  years. 

For  2  years  following  Hitler's  launch- 
ing of  war  in  Europe  in  1939.  the  Nazis 
and  the  Russians  were  allies.  In  the 
United  States,  the  Communists  went  all- 
out  to  aid  Germany  and  Russia.  They 
sabotaged  our  war  production,  called  un- 
necessary strikes,  propagandized,  and 
even  picketed  the  White  House.  After 
Hitler's  attack  on  Russia,  the  Nazi-Com- 
munist axis  fell  apart.  The  Communists 
completely  reversed  themselves,  going 
all-out  to  help  the  Allies. 

COMMUNIST  PENETEATION  OF  THE  AEMED  FOECES 

One  of  the  most  incredible  chapters 
in  the  history  of  administration  appease- 
ment of  communism  concerns  their  atti- 
tude toward  Communists  in  the  military 
and  related  services. 

It  was  not  until  1950  that  the  full 
story  of  the  administration's  coddling  of 
Communist  radio  operators  on  merchant 
ships  came  out,  but  what  a  story  it  was. 

Rear  Adm.  Adolphus  Staton,  who  had 
been  head  of  a  Navy  board  set  up  during 
World  War  II  to  remove  subversive  radio 
operators,  told  this  story:  The  five-man 
board  had  no  difficulty  eliminating  Japa- 
nese, German,  and  Italian  radio  oper- 
ators from  United  States  merchant  ves- 
sels, but  when  it  began  removing  sus- 
pected Communists,  the  board  ran  into 
trouble.  On  May  19, 1942.  the  board  was 
shown  a  curt  memorandum  bearing 
President  Roosevelt's  initials.   The  mem- 


orandum stated  that  memh&Bhip  or  sus- 
pected membership  in  thiTCommunist 
Party  was  not  sufficient  to  derive  a  radio 
operator  of  his  job.  This  despite  the 
fact  that  one  Red  radio  operator  had 
boasted  that  "Stalin  has  a  Communist 
cell  on  every  United  States  ship  and  can 
immediately  learn  the  location  of  all 
United  States  ships  by  simply  sending 
out  a  radio  signal." 

Later,  Admiral  Staton  has  disclosed, 
he  was  called  before  a  House  investigat- 
ing committee  to  testify  about  the  inci- 
dent in  executive  session.  But  before  he 
could  testify  in  open  public  hearings,  he 
declared,  he  was  told  that  the  White 
House  forbade  such  testimony. 

Another  story  that  came  out  after  the 
war  told  how  the  Navy's  intelligence 
records  on  100,000  Communists  had  been 
destroyed  in  early  1944.  The  facts  were 
told  by  a  retired  commander.  Floyd  G. 
Caskey,  who  had  been  wartime  chief  of 
the  Communist  section  of  coimterin- 
telligence  in  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelli- 
gence. Caskey 's  section  spent  years 
building  up  records  on  known  and  sus- 
pected Communists  and  fellow  travelers. 
Then  Caskey  was  sent  to  an  advanced 
intelligence  school.  While  he  was  away, 
his  assistant  was  ordered  to  tear  up  and 
burn  the  files.  The  Red  records  were 
completely  obliterated. 

The  Army  likewise  was  also  forced  to 
kowtow  to  the  Communists.  On  May  7, 
1944.  an  order  was  issued  to  destroy  the 
copies  of  subversive  records  within  the 
War  Department  and  to  remove  the 
originals  from  the  control  of  the  Depart- 
ment by  putting  them  in  the  hands  of  the 
archivists  and  consigning  them  to 
oblivion.  When  a  Senate  committee  in- 
vestigated to  find  out  where  the  order 
had  originated,  it  was  told  only  that  it 
had  come  "from  higher-up." 

On  December  30.  1944.  another  Army 
directive  regarding  Communists  was 
issued.  This  one  provided  that  a  Com- 
munist had  just  as  much  right  to  hold 
an  Army  commission  as  a  loyal  Ameri- 
can. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  became 
known  later  that  a  number  of  Commu- 
nists had  been  commissioned  even  before 
that  directive. 

To  this  day,  no  one  knows  how  far 
Communist  infiltration  of  the  Armed 
Forces  went — how  many  "sensitive"  po- 
sitions they  occupied,  how  much  secret 
information  was  turned  over  to  Russian 
agents,  and  whose  infiuence  was  exerted 
to  let  the  Communists  in.  Congres- 
sional investigating  committees  ran  up 
against  a  stone  wall  of  obstruction.  The 
situation  reached  the  fantastic  stage  in 
which  military  rules  of  secrecy,  which 
had  been  employed  originally  to  protect 
the  Army  against  subversion,  were  used 
for  protecting  those  subversives  who 
had  been  able  to  make  their  way  into 
the  Army. 

THE  ABtERASIA  WHITEWASH 

A  good  test  of  how  the  administration 
handled  the  Commimist  menace  is  the 
Amerasia  case. 

On  June  6,  1945,  six  persons  coimected 
with  a  magazine  called  Amerasia  were 
arrested  by  FBI  agents  on  charges  of 
conspiracy  to  violate  the  espionage  laws. 
Some  1,700  secret  documents  ranging 
from  "top  secret"  down  to  ".estricted" 
were  found  in  the  Amerasia  offices  in  New 
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York.  The  documents  came  from  the 
War  Department,  Navy  Department, 
State  Department,  Office  of  War  Infor- 
mation, Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission, and  Office  of  Strategic  Services. 
Amerasia  was  engaged  in  propagandizing 
pro-Soviet  views  about  the  Par  East. 

What  do  you  suppose  happened  to 
these  six  defendants  who  were  involved 
in  the  theft  of  top  secret  wartime  docu- 
ments? Virtually  nothing.  The  charges 
against  four  of  them  were  dropped. 
One  of  the  defendants.  Philip  Jaffe.  the 
Russian-bom  editor  of  Amerasia,  was 
fined  $2,500  in  a  15-minute  Saturday 
morning  court  session  In  Washington. 
The  Federal  prosecutor  told  the  judge 
nothing  of  Jaffe's  pro-Soviet  handling 
of  the  magazine.  The  sixth  defendant, 
a  State  Department  employee,  was  fined 
$500. 

This  was  indeed  one  of  the  most  no- 
torious whitewashes  of  all  times.  Amer- 
asia people  had  boasted  of  their  top 
Government  connections,  and  those 
boasts  paid  off. 

To  this  day  the  full  truth  about  Amer- 
asia is  still  to  be  told.  A  Democrat-con- 
trolled House  committee  made  an  in- 
vestigation in  1946.  and  it  whitewashed 
Just  about  everybody  involved  in  the 
prosecution  and  suppressed  the  record  of 
its  hearings.  In  1950.  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee, headed  by  former  Senator  Millard 
Tydings.  of  Maryland,  perpetrated  an- 
other whitewash. 

TBI  REPORTS 

It  is  known  that  in  November  1945.  the 
FBI  turned  over  to  the  White  House  and 
the  State  Department  a  documented  re- 
port of  Soviet  espionage  in  the  United 
States.  The  report  gave  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  the  gigantic,  well- financed 
spy  ring,  naming  more  than  100  State 
Department  officials,  military  officers, 
other  Government  employees,  scientists, 
and  businessmen  as  parts  of  the  espio- 
nage network.  The  report  was  based  on 
the  work  of  hundreds  of  FBI  agents, 
aided  by  military  intelligence,  local  po- 
lice, and  confidential  informants  who 
had  infiltrated  dozens  of  Communist 
cells.  The  master  summary  furnished 
to  the  White  House  was  based  on  thou- 
sands of  individual  reports  that  had  been 
checked.  Several  years  later,  news- 
papers published  partial  accounts  of  the 
spy  report. 

As  for  the  congressional  investigations 
of  Communists  in  his  administration, 
the  President  called  the  investigations  "a 
red  herring"  nine  times.  The  dates  were 
August  5,  August  12,  September  2,  Sap- 
tember  13.  December  9.  December  16, 
1948,  May  26.  1949,  January  27  and  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1950. 

If  ever  the  Communists  had  a  green 
light  for  continued  espionage,  sabotage, 
and  subversion,  this  was  it. 

LOTALTT  or  OOVKRNMKI»T  E32PLOTCZS 

•"^  It  has  been  clear  ever  since  the  start 
of  the  Communist  conspiracy  that  one  of 
its  main  objectives  is  to  Infiltrate  cur 
Government.  The  Communists  have 
two  purposes — to  steal  our  secrets  and 
to  influence  our  policies.  Yet  every  ef- 
fort to  do  a  real  job  of  housecleaning  in 
the  Federal  Government  has  been 
blocked  by  the  administration. 


Way  back  In  1939,  Whlttaker  Cham- 
bers confessed  to  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Adolf  Berle  that  he  had  been  re- 
ceiving secret  United  States  Govern- 
ment documents  from  Communists  in 
high  places,  including  Alger  Hiss  and 
three  others  In  the  State  Department, 
two  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and 
two  In  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  He 
gave  names  and  dates  and  proof .  Noth- 
ing was  done. 

In  1940,  William  C.  Bullitt,  then  Am- 
bassador to  France,  warned  the  State 
Department  of  repoits  that  Alger  Hiss 
was  a  Communist.    Nothing  was  done. 

In  1941,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities  compiled  a  list  of 
1,121  Government  employees  connected 
with  subversive  activities.  The  commit- 
tee was  ridiculed. 

THE    STRANG!    CASE    OP    THX    8TATX    OUARTMrJTT 

The  State  Department,  which  should 
be  above  the  slightest  shadow  of  sus- 
picion, has  been  in  a  class  by  itself.  It 
was  proved  beyond  question  many  years 
ago  that  Communists  had  infiltrated  the 
Department  from  top  to  bottom,  but  the 
Department  has  resisted  every  effort  at 
a  real  clean-up. 

The  most  famous  ca?e — and  the  one 
the  State  Department  cannot  live 
down — was  that  of  Alger  Hiss.  Ever 
since  1939.  information  about  Hiss'  Com- 
munist activities  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
administration.  The  only  thing  that 
happened  to  Hiss  was  that  he  was  pro- 
moted. He  accompanied  President 
Roosevelt  to  Yalta,  where  China  was 
sold  down  the  river  to  the  Communists, 
and  he  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
San  Francisco  conference  that  launched 
the  United  Nations.  In  January  1947. 
Alger  Hiss  resigned  voluntarily  from  the 
State  Department,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  lavish  praise. 

In  August  1946.  Whittaker  Chambers 
told  the  House  Un-American  Activities 
Committee  the  same  story  about  Hiss 
that  he  told  in  1939  and  1943.  Hiss  pro- 
tested his  innocence  and  received  the 
vociferous  support  of  the  entire  admin- 
istration clique.  President  Truman  ap- 
plied the  familiar  red -herring  smear  to 
the  House  committee,  and  said  it  was 
more  un-American  than  the  people  It 
was  investigating.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment took  great  pains  to  do  nothing 
about  the  Hiss  case. 

When  Chambers  produced  documen- 
tary evidence  of  Hiss'  spying  for  the 
Russians,  the  Justice  Department  was 
forced  to  act.  Hiss  was  indicted  for 
perjury  in  denying  he  had  transmitted 
Information  to  Chambers.  The  first 
jury  disagreed.  The  second  convicted 
Hiss,  and  after  more  delays  and  more 
shedding  of  copious  tears,  he  was  sent 
to  jail. 

On  the  day  after  Hiss'  conviction, 
Dean  Acheson  announced  to  the  world: 
"I  will  not  turn  my  back  on  Alger  Hiss." 
That  showed  the  world  where  the  ad- 
ministration's heart  still  lay. 

CHIN-A    AND    STATE    DEPARTMEWT 

The  China  Section  of  the  State  De- 
partment deserves  special  attention. 
Many  Far  East  authorities  have  con- 
tended that  a  pro-Soviet  cell  in  the  State 
Department  was  highly  influential  in 
sabotaging  the  anti- Communist  Nation- 


alist Government  of  China  and  in  paving 
the  way  for  the  triumph  of  the  Commu- 
nists— the  same  Communists  we  are  now 
fighting  in  Korea. 

Lt  Gen  Albert  Wedemeyer.  a  wartime 
commander  in  the  China  territory,  has 
told  a  Senate  committee  that.  If  he  had 
followed  his  State  Department  advisers, 
"communism  would  have  run  rampant 
over  China  more  rapidly  than  it  did." 

Finally,  for  an  experts  objective  ap- 
praisal of  the  State  Department's  atti- 
tude toward  loyalty.  ILsten  to  these  ex- 
tracts from  a  meeting  of  the  Loyalty 
R.view  Board  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission on  Pebniary  13  and  14,  1951. 

Chairman  Bingham  of  the  Board  said: 

The  State  Department  •  •  •  has  the 
worst  record  of  any  department  In  the  action 
of  Its  loyalty  board.  The  loyalty  board.  In 
oil  the  cases  that  have  been  considered  In 
Uie  State  Dci^artment,  has  not  found  anyone 
guilty. 

Lawrence  V.  Meloy.  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  Board,  said  of  the  State  De- 
partment's loyalty  officials: 

They're  taking  the  attitude  that  they're 
here  to  clear  the  employee  and  not  to  protect 
the  Oovemment.  We've  been  arguing  with 
them  since  the  program  started. 

Garrett  8.  Hoag,  a  Board  member, 
said: 

I  have  been  dlsttn-bed  about  the  State 
Department — their  remarliable  record  of 
never  having  flred  anybody  for  disloyalty.  It 
aeems  to  me  we  assume  more  responalblllty 
when  we  sit  back  for  3  years  and  know  that 
the  country  rests  on  a.  false  sense  of  security 
(in  beUevlng)  that  we  are  looking  after  lt« 
Interest  here  when  we  know  dam  well  that 
It  (the  loyalty  program)  Is  completely  In- 
fflectlve  In  one  of  the  most  important  de- 
partments In  the  Government. 

The  American  people,  seeing  all  this 
evasion,  double  talk,  and  cover  up.  can 
only  ask:  If  a  stumbling,  half-hearted 
loyalty  program  turns  up  this  many 
cases,  how  many  more  disloyal  employees 
must  still  be  in  the  Government  todav? 
How  many  more  must  still  be  In  Wash- 
ington stealing  our  secrets,  influencing 
Government  policy,  and  weakening 
America  so  that  it  will  fall  before  th© 
Communists? 

THE  INTERNAL  SECaRITT  ACT 

One  of  the  strongest  blows  to  the 
Communist  conspiracy  in  recent  years 
was  the  Internal  Security  Act,  which  was 
passed  by  Congress  in  1950  over  Presi- 
dent Truman's  veto.  This  bill  was  ba.sed 
in  a  large  part  on  anti-Communist  pro- 
posals by  Senators  Nixon,  Mundt,  and 
Ferguson.  Why  the  President  would  veto 
a  bill  designed  to  thwart  Communist 
sabotage  and  espionage  is  beyond  under- 
standing, but  that's  exactly  what  Mr. 
Truman  did.  to  the  cheers  of  the  Dally 
Worker. 

The  administration  has  consistently 
refused  to  use  many  provisions  in  the 
new  law.  notably  the  clause  giving  the 
Attorney  General  clear  authority  to  bar 
subversives  from  this  country  or  to  de- 
port them  even  if  they  claim  the  privi- 
lege of  diplomatic  immunity. 

A  Senate  Internal  Security  Subcom- 
mittee charged  on  November  8. 1951.  that 
a  top  Communist  spy  had  been  allowed 
for  more  than  2  years  to  gather  military 
Information  and  to  make  frequent  trips 
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In  and  out  of  this  country,  even  though 
United  States  intelligence  agents  knew 
all  about  his  activities.  The  spy  was 
identified  as  Col.  Otto  Biheler,  military 
and  air  attache  at  the  Czechoslovakian 
Embassy.  The  subcommittee  said  that 
Biheler,  although  known  to  be  a  key 
figure  in  the  Red  spy  apparatus  in  the 
United  States,  had  been  permitted  to 
leave  and  reenter  the  United  States  nine 
times.  The  subcommittee  also  said  this 
was  a  typical  case  of  the  use  of  diplo- 
matic privileges  by  Soviet  agents  for 
military  espionage. 

Senator  Pat  McCarran.  Democrat,  of 
Nevada,  and  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee,  put  the  blame  ex- 
actly where  It  belonged.     He  said: 

It  would  seem  that  the  State  Department 
do4e  not  wish  to  Impede  the   activities  of 
ttiese   people,   and  the   Justice   Department  • 
does  not  recognize  the  authority   Corgress 
has  given  it. 

Government  intelligence  agents  plead- 
ed with  the  State  Department  to  have 
Biheler  declared  an  unacceptable  p>erson 
who  must  be  sent  back  home.  Instead 
of  doing  this,  the  State  Department  re- 
peatedly Issued  visas  to  Biheler  until  he 
flnnlly  returned  voluntarily  behind  the 
iron  curtain  In  February  1951. 

Another  case  related  by  the  Senate 
subcommittee  Investigators  concerned  a 
Cz»ch  diplomat  trained  in  spying  and 
silent  klUing  who  was  permitted  to  re- 
main in  this  country  for  more  than  2 
years.  The  diplomat's  name  wsis  Jirl 
SUiry.  The  subcommittee  heard  sworn 
evidence  that  Starys  mission  in  the 
United  States  was  to  direct  a  Czech 
espionage  network  and  that  he  had  been 
trained  in  garroting,  breaking  the  neck 
with  a  sudden  blow,  jabbing  a  stiletto 
into  a  vital  spot,  and  for  able  use  of 
powerful  anesthetics.  Despite  this  In- 
formation. Senator  McCarran  said, 
"Stary  had  been  harbored  in  the  United 
States  for  more  than  2  years  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Justice  Department." 

The  list  of  such  cases  goes  on  and  on, 
but  they  all  add  up  to  one  fact — the 
present  administration  seems  to  be  move 
interested  In  appeasing  the  Communists 
than  In  fighting  them. 

If  the  administration  hats  nothing  to 
hide  regarding  communism,  why  do 
they  not  open  their  files  to  congressional 
Investigating  committees?  Why  do  they 
not  cooperate  instead  of  obstructing? 

How  much  longer  can  the  United 
States  stand  this?  How  many  more 
secrets  like  the  A-bomb  can  we  afford  to 
lose? 

CONCLUSION 

For  19  years.  Republicans  have  been 
the  principal  voice  against  the  menace 
of  communism,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  In  Congress  we  have  main- 
tained the  only  consistent  pressure  for 
expKJsing  the  Communists  in  Govern- 
ment and  weeding  them  out.  We  have 
supplied  the  principal  support  to  those 
antl-Communlst  laws  which  have  passed. 

You  will  not  find  any  Communist  or 
fellow  traveler  in  our  ranks.  They  have 
no  future  with  us  and  they  know  it. 
Part  of  our  reward  for  fighting  the  Com- 
munists has  been  a  string  of  epithets 
ranging  from  reactionaries  to  witch 
hunters.    The  smears  have  not  bothered 


us  because  we  believe  In  what  we  were 
doing.  Our  real  reward  has  been  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  doing  a  job  for 
America. 

The  largest  part  of  that  job  Is  yet  to 
be  done.  The  job  will  not  be  completed 
until  every  last  Red  has  been  driven 
out  of  the  Government  and  until  every 
trace  of  Communist  Infiuence  in  and  out 
of  Government  has  been  wiped  out. 
This  is  the  obligation  that  rests  upon 
every  citizen. 


The  Forgotten  (Mail)  Man 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  H.  ALEXANDER  SMITH 

or   NEW   JEKSET 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  TJNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  by  me  on  the  problems  of 
postal  employees  and  the  condition  of 
our  postal  service. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  problems  of 
postal  employees  and  to  the  condition  of  ovir 
postal  service. 

One  of  the  most  severe  Injustices  arising 
from  today's  impaired  postal  service  Is  that 
an  unfavorable  reflection  Is  cast  upon  postal 
workers.  The  fact  Is  that  there  are  no  more 
devoted  public  servants  anywhere. 

It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  letter  carrier  If 
he  Is  unable  to  take  all  the  mall  on  his 
single  trip.  The  Post  Office  Department  has 
Issued  instructions  on  what  mall  is  to  be  left 
behind  if  not  all  can  be  taken. 

It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  post-offlce  clerk 
If  the  street  collections  are  timed  badly.  He 
Is  not  to  blame  If  today's  mall  is  presented 
to  him  for  dispatch  tomorrow. 

It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  railway  mall 
clerk  If  his  branch  of  the  service  Is  expected 
to  handle  1952'8  mall  with  1942'8  crews.  It 
Is  common  knowledge  that  branch-Une  train 
service  Is  vanishing.  On  the  trunk  lines, 
where  there  Is  abundant  train  service,  there 
are  now  fewer  distributing  mall  trains  than 
was  the  case  when  maUs  were  far  lighter  than 
they  are  today. 

The  highway  post  offlce  might  have  com- 
pensated In  part  at  least  for  train  with- 
drawals, but  It  has  not  replaced  even  re- 
motely the  formerly  plentiful  mall  service 
on  branch-Une  railroads.  In  my  State,  there 
are  only  two  highway  post-offlce  routes  op- 
erating, both  of  them  In  the  northern  part 
of  the  State.  There  Is  now,  for  example, 
no  moblle-dlstrlbutlng  unit  entering  Atlantic 
City.  A  few  years  ago,  there  were  five  rail- 
way post-offlce  routes  serving  the  area  of 
New  Jersey  south  of  Atlantic  City.  Today 
there  Is  one,  and  soon  there  will  be  none. 
Nor  do  we  have  any  Indication  that  highway 
service  wlU  replace  even  that  one  stUl  re- 
maining. 

In  spite  of  the  odds  against  which  they 
struggle,  you  can  see  letter  carriers  on  the 
streets  striving  to  deliver  their  precious 
commodity. 

If  you  pass  a  city  post  office  late  at  night, 
you  may  not  be  able  to  enter  the  lobby,* 
much  less  purchase  a  stamp.  But  the  light* 
shining  from  upper-story  windows  are  evi- 
dence that  the  clerks.  whUe  the  city  sleeps, 
are  laboring  with  undlmlnlsbecl  fervor  to 


prepare  the  malls  for  the  next  day's  cur- 
tailed deUveries. 

If  you  are  in  a  major  railroad  station  dur- 
ing the  nighttime  hours,  you  can  still  see 
postal  transportation  clerks  wrestUng  under 
the  burden  of  Increasingly  heavy  malls.  At 
those  times,  a  small  capsule  of  the  public  la 
able  to  get  Its  only  available  ghn:>p6e  of 
such  men  feverishly  at  work.  In  the  shrink- 
ing over-all  footage  of  the  railway  post- 
ofBce  cars,  those  men  are  performing  a  chore 
which  bears  uf>on  the  productivity  of  both 
the  letter  carrier  and  the  post-offlce  clerk. 
These  men.  In  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
post-offlce  car,  and  In  addition  to  their  tra- 
ditional duties,  now  labor  with  many  sacks 
of  sjjeclal  delivery  or  special-handling  parcel 
post. 

Parcel  post  ordinarily  Is  not  dlstrlbutJd 
In  such  limited  quarters,  but  rather  In  the 
more  spacious  setting  of  post  office  or  termi- 
nal buildings.  Now,  however,  the  curtail- 
ment of  mall  deliveries  has  caused  a  mount- 
ing number  of  mailers  to  pay  the  special-de- 
livery or  special-handling  fee;  a  fee  which 
quite  rightly  is  construed  as  being  the  only 
method  of  securing  for  the  shipments  the 
attention  they  deserve.  Thus  the  cost  of 
doing  business  is  Increased,  and  the  ordinary 
standards  of  the  postal  service  fall  Into  ever 
lower  repute. 

I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  a  restoration  of 
two-per-day  postal  deliveries.  I  believe  It  to 
be  a  mistaken  concept  that  there  Is  true 
economy  In  a  service  which  is  reduced  be- 
low a  point  at  which  efficient  performance  Is 
attained. 

The  postal  worker.  I  repeat.  Is  patient  and 
long-suffering.  Sixteen  months  were  re- 
quired to  place  on  the  Senate  Calendar  of 
this  Congress  legislation  to  adjust  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act.  I  feel  the  prospec- 
tive changes  are  Inadequate,  but  the  legisla- 
tion has  my  full  support  because  It  Is  the 
best  we  will  be  given  a  chance  to  consider. 
The  postal  employee  feels  this  same  Inade- 
quacy, but  he  has  still  behaved  in  a  respect- 
able and  gentlemanly  fashion  over  the  full 
16-month  period. 

There  appeared  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Congressional  Record — page  A3205 — an  Item 
from  a  Seattle,  Wash.,  newspaper.  The  Item 
related  how  Seattle  letter  carriers  had  gone 
"over  their  rounds  a  second  time  to  serve  as 
voluntary  collectors  for  United  Cerebral  Pal- 
sy, Inc."  I  believe  that  this  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Seattle  carriers  exemplifies  the 
type  of  civic  performance  which  we  receive 
frequently  from  our  family  of  postal  work- 
ers. I  believe  that  too  Infrequently  do  we 
recognize  the  highly  essential  part  these 
messengers  play  in  our  dally  lives. 

FinaUy.  I  hope  the  day  Is  not  far  distant 
vhen  these  faithful  public  servants  receive 
the  recognition  which  Is  their  due,  the  op- 
portunity to  perform  their  tasks  more  effi- 
ciently, and  monetary  compensation  com- 
mensurate with  their  responsibilities,  duties, 
and  performance. 


Republican  Accompluhmenti  m  the 
Eighty-second  Congress 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

or  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
of  Republican  accomplishments  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  January  3, 1951, 
to  July  5,  1952,  prepared  under  the  di- 
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rection  of  mjrself,  as  Republican  Senate 
floor  leader,  and  Representative  Joskfr 
W.  Martin.  Jr.,  of  Massachusetts,  the 
Republican  House  floor  leader. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

RXFtTBUCAN         ACX»B1PI.ISHMENTS         Hf         THK 

ElCHTT-SICOND    CONXSBESS RlVTTW    OT   TKE 

ElCHTT-SICOND        CONGRISS        BT        STNATOB 

Sttles  Bridges,  of  Niw  HABCPSHixr,  Ripttb- 
XJCAN   Sejiatz   Floor  Leadzr,   and   RrpRr- 

SENTATTVR  JOSEPH  W.  MARTU7,  JR.,  OT  MAS- 
SACHUSETTS, RE7UBUCAI7  HOTTSX  FLOOR 
T.FAnm 

The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congress 
muddled  to  a  dismal  eiid  JuJy  7.  1953.  dem- 
onstrating coDdxi&ively  that  Denoocrat 
Party  leadership  in  Congress,  as  well  as  in 
the  executive  branch,  cannot  resolve  the 
crltlcai  Issues  ol  our  tixxie. 

ANOTRni   DKMOCRAT  COKCMMSS  TAILS  THR 
rCOFLS 

This  Congress  had  no  answer  for  our  young 
people  who  want  to  know  how  they  can  plan 
their  education,  how  they  can  start  a  career, 
and  how  they  can  get  married  and  build  a 
home  free  of  compulsory  military  serrJco 
and  the  fear  of  war. 

It  had  no  answer  for  our  housewives  whose 
pocketbooks  and  market  baskets  are  robbed 
by  53-cent  dollars  caused  by  inflation  which 
the  administration  seeks  to  check  by  price 
controls  while  it  feeds  inflation  with  waste- 
ful, uncontrolled  spending. 

It  had  no  answer  for  our  veterans,  our 
retired  school  teachers,  wage  earners,  farm- 
ers, and  our  older  people  whose  savings,  pen- 
sions, insurance,  and  Investments  have  been 
cut  In  half,  except  to  offer  them  more  Gor- 
emnjent  hand-outs  In  return  for  their  votes 
and  for  the  surrender  of  their  Independence. 
It  had  no  answer  for  the  crushing  taxation 
which  takes  a  third  of  all  our  Income,  except 
more  taxation. 

The  Democrat  admlnlstmtlon,  in  full 
control  of  ^he  executive  department,  had  no 
answer  for  labor-management  relations  ex- 
cept the  unconstitutional  seizure  of  plants 
and  industries,  which  te  the  first  step  to  the 
selsure  of  labor  unions  and  compulsory  labor 
of  men. 

For  political  reasons  the  President  repeat- 
edly refused  to  apply  the  Labor-Management 
Relations  Act  which  Is  the  law  of  the  land 
expressly  Intended  to  apply  to  strike  emer- 
gencies. His  failure  to  execute  the  laws  in 
the  steel  strike  cost  labor  millions  of  dollars 
in  lost  wages  and  set  back  the  Nation's  de- 
fense for  many  months. 

Republicans  vigorously  resisted  the  Presi- 
dent's unconstitutional  seizure  and  were 
vindicated  by  the  clear-cut  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court  rebuking  the  President's  ac- 
tion. 

The  administration  had  no  answer  to  fa- 
voritism and  corruption  in  government  ex- 
cept to  promise  an  executive  clean-up  that 
ended  in  a  complete  farce. 

It  had  no  answer  for  peace  except  a  stale- 
mate war  tn  Korea,  a  lagging  defense  pro- 
gram, and  the  grim  reminder  that  our  peo- 
ple will  live  under  the  shadow  of  war  for 
years  to  come. 

Although  in  fuU  control  of  Congress  and 
the  executive  departnoent  and  with  extraor- 
dinary powers  and  uiUimited  money  to 
spend,  the  Dnnocrat  leaders  had  no  solu- 
tion for  any  of  these  problems. 


lOCRAT  AOMIHISTRATION  BOUND  BT  ITS  CWH 

MISTAKES 

The  fact  Is  the  Democrat  administration 
Is  paralyzed  by  the  accumulation  of  its  own 
mistakes.  Its  membcrahip  in  Coi^gress  is  a 
mixture  ctf  spLinteiR  riuI  lactiona  quarreling 
among  themselves.  Blany  important  meas- 
ures passed  by  one  House  were  rejected  tn 
the  other.  Grave  national  problems  were 
elthM'  neglected  or  caught  up  la  Um  warfar* 


between  the  Democrat  President  and  tb« 
Deooocrat  Eighty -second  Congreaa. 

In  consequence,  the  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress confined  Itself  mainly  to  the  bare  essen- 
tials needed  to  keep  the  Government  going — • 
the  appropriation  bills,  the  eztensloc  of  ex- 
isting government  povera,  and  a  few  incon- 
sequential laws.  With  patchwork  legisla- 
tion it  tried  to  conceal  unwise  policies  and 
tragic  mistakes  In  judgment. 

While  neglecting  Important  Issues,  the 
President  and  Democrat  leaders  In  Congress 
always  shaped  legislation  with  an  eye  to  its 
political  effect  on  the  November  election.' 

In  the  hop)e  of  gaining  votes  to  keep  Itself 
in  power,  it  contintied  the  practice  of  in- 
creasing the  special  favon;  and  the  size  of 
Government  checks  going  to  various  groups 
of  our  people. 

In  this  respect  the  administration  Is  at- 
tempting to  repeat  Its  manipulation  at  Gov- 
ernment operations  for  political  effect  In  the 
same  way  that  it  rigged  the  grain  market  and 
raised  a  false  grain  storage  bin  tasue  In  1948. 
Senator  Georgb  D.  Aikrm,  ot  Vermont,'  Rep- 
resentative CiTToao  R.  Hope,  of  v<^y^^'^t^ 
and  other  Republicans,'  fully  exposed  theee 
administration  frauds  upon  the  Nation's 
farmers.* 

COMSTRUCnVX   ROLE  OF   RXFtTBLICAirS 

Republicans  in  the  Eighty -second  Got^rses 
had  DO  control  ^>ver  legislation.  Oovemmcnt 
policies,  and  operations.  Their  role  in  Con- 
gress Is  narrowly  limited.  No  Republican 
can  be  chairman  of  a  congressional  com- 
mittee. Repubilcnns  are  In  a  minority  on 
all  committees.  They  cannot  carry  through 
legislation  on  their  own. 

They  cannot  take  adminlsUative  steps  to 
solve  national  problems  or  to  correct  abuses 
in  the  Government  of  the  cotintry.  They 
have  no  control  over  tiie  conduct  oX  foreign 
relations. 

Nevertheless  they  played  a  cox^tructive 
role  in  molding  legislation  to  benefit  U\e 
farmers,  workers,  buslneaanien.  teachers,  vet- 
erans, the  aged  and  the  handicapped  in  all 
sections  of  thij  country.  They  fought  to 
protect  the  American  national  Interest  in 
world  affairs.  They  exposed  mtRt.air»A  cor- 
ruption, and  oilier  administration  actions 
harmful  to  the  public  interest.  Tiiey  inten- 
sified their  figh;  fo*  loyalty,  honesty,  and  in- 
tegrity In  Government. 

Republicans  Increased  Xh&ir  resistance  to 
the  admlnlstra^n  s  efforts  to  limit  Individ- 
ual freedom  an<i  to  uixiermlne  private  enter- 
prise. 

They  fought  against  further  ccntrmllxation 
of  power  in  the  Federal  Government  wiuch, 
for  ao  years,  has  sapped  Um  suength  ot  State 
and  local  government. 

They  exposed  and  resisted  the  adminis- 
tration's persistent  tendencies  toward  social- 
ism. Wherever  It  was  possible.  Republicans 
blocked  the  administration's  attempt  to  us« 
the  national  defense  program  as  s  cloak  to 
put  over  sociaiized  medicine,  the  Brannan 
plan  for  Pedeial  Government  control  over 
the  Nation's  farnters.  Government  control 
of  education,  and  other  centralizlng-socialla- 
ing  measures. 

Republicans  Insisted  that  the  President 
should    stay   within    the    framework   of    the 


'  A  typical  example  of  political  calculaticMi 
1b  the  refusal  of  tiie  Democrat  leadership  to 
schedule  for  action  a  vote  on  the  President's 
veto  o<  the  tideiaiKis  oil  i>ill.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  20.  Democrats  preferred  to  let 
the  bill  die  rati^r  than  to  risk  offending 
either  States  rights  supporters  or  those  who 
want  the  Federal  Government  to  control  all 
natural  resoiu'ces. 

>  CoNGBESsioNAL  RzcoRo,  Jxine  9,  1952,  pp. 
e81»-C815. 

•  CoNCRjcssTOWAL  Rkok),  ▼olumc  95,  part  i, 
pages  493&-494S. 

•  Hearings  before  Senate  Agriculture  and 
FMesUy  Committee,  March  18-Vune  ao, 
1963. 


OonsiitDtioD  and  respect  the  American  sys- 
tem oi  free  government. 

They  opposed  giving  him  the  broad  pow- 
ers he  sought  which  would  enable  him  to 
dictate  the  course  of  American  life. 

They  protested  his  Kxecirtlre  order  glvinf 
every  department  of  Government  the  power 
to  withhold  information  from  the  press  and 
from  the  people. 

They  exposed  Government  propaganda 
designed  to  cover  up  mistakes  and  corrup- 
tion and  to  mislead  the  people  into  accept- 
ing Government  attempts  to  plan  and  to 
regulate  their  lives. 

Republicans  continued  thetr  20-yeRr  light 
for  sovmd  money.  They  pointed  out  that 
dollar  prosperity  Is  a  cruel  and  bitier  Illu- 
sion when  the  dollar  buys  half  its  former 
value  in  goods  and  services. 

They  sought  with  every  weapon  at  their 
command  to  cut  down  the  lavish  and  Irre- 
qjionslble  spending  of  Democrat  administra- 
tions, insisting  that  the  administration  prac- 
tice economy  In  Its  own  house  before  l{ 
shifted  the  burden  of  Government  spending 
to  the  people   by   higher   and    higher   taxea. 

Todays  Inflated  prices  are  the  direct  result 
ot  excessive  Government  spending.  Ceiling 
prices,  credit  resulctlons.  and  other  econ omla 
controls  cannot  miUntaln  the  value  of  mcncy 
as  fast  as  Government  spending  destroys  it. 

Pressed  by  the  Republican  membershtp  fn 
Congress,  and  forced  by  Nation-wide  publte 
opinion.  Congress  spent  a  large  port  ol  its 
time  investigating  the  executive  department. 
In  the  hands  of  Democrats,  some  ot  these 
in vesUgatioDS  |>roved  to  be  whltewasiics. 

Others  would  have  stopped  siurt  ot  tha 
full  exposure  of  abuses  and  corruption  had 
it  not  been  for  Republicans  who  insisted 
upon  full  disclosures.  Everywhere  there 
were  signs  that  the  Demociat  President  bad 
lost  the  trust  and  confidence  of  bis  own 
party  Members  In  Congress. 

In  sll  these  things  there  was  clearly  re- 
vealed tiie  appalling  fact  \h»t  we  are  wit- 
nessing the  deterioration  of  a  political  par^y 
too  long  In  power. 

FSOJIXR    TO    BSU(6     OVRASLX     PRaCS 

The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congrces 
failed  to  bring  peace  to  our  Nation  oc  to 
recover  for  the  United  States  the  advantage 
we  once  enjoyed  in  world  affairs. 

When  the  Elghty-aecond  Congress  con- 
vened, our  servicemen  were  fighting  In  Korea 
and  our  security  was  threatened  by  militant 
communism  all  over  the  world. 

When  the  Eighty-aecond  Oongreas  sd« 
)oumed.  our  servicenwn  were  still  figfatli^ 
in  Korea,  and  they  were  held  back  from 
victory  by  the  Democrat  administiaticn. 
Our  security  Is  still  threatened  by  militant 
con\munl.sm  in  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Havlne  plunged  us  Into  an  unnecessary 
war  in  Korea,  Democrats  do  not  know  bow 
to  get  us  out.  With  no  pesce  in  sight  tha 
114U)00  American  casualties  alresdy  counted 
win  be  joined  by  a  constant  stream  ot 
wounded  and  dead  for  bow  loi^  no  ona 
knows.  Our  young  men  face  military  service 
of  unlimited  duration,  and  perhaps  eventu- 
ally our  young  women  will  be  subject  to 
draft,  tf  the  administration  h^  its  way. 

Drmoernts  neyleci.  ttepublirans  protect  »o*- 
dieif  rots 

Ironically,  the  Democrat  Bfghty-second 
Congress  was  willing  to  let  our  boys  tight  in 
Korea  but  refused  to  pass  legislation  to  let 
these  servicemen  vote  in  tlie  November  elec- 
Uon.»  The  House  RepubUcan  Pcllcy  Com- 
mltte  had  recommended  legislation  to  faciU- 


*  Senate    bill    3061.    the    tAldler    vots    . 

passed  the  Senate  June  20.  19S2,  but  House 
Democrat  leadership  railed  to  report  the  blU 
to  the  floor  for  consideration  and  the  bin 
died.  At  the  same  time,  emergency  voting 
provisions  were  left  out  of  the  reenactment 
erf  the  President's  emergency  powers. 
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tate  the  exercise  of  the  voting  franchise  by 
men  and  women  In  the  armed  services. 

In  an  attempt  to  provide  some  remedy  for 
this  situation.  Senator  Sttles  BamcEs  and 
19  other  Republicans  offered  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 349  calling  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  in  partic- 
ular to  eooperatft  with  the  Governors  of  the 
States  in  enabling  soldiers  to  vote  in  the 
1952  national  and  State  elections.  The  res- 
olution was  adopted  by  the  Senate  on  motion 
of  Senator  Bridges. 

This  was  done;  for  our  servicemen,  how- 
ever: In  a  nonpartisan  move,  the  Congress 
voted  MS  a  month  extra  pay  to  officers  and 
men  on  the  front  lines  in  Korea,  retroactive 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Korean  war  •  This 
pay  extends  to  men  who  have  left  the  service 
and  to  their  heiri. 

Republicans  toork  for  realistic  peace 

While  Democrat  leaders  in  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  B(«med  barren  of  ideas  for 
ending  war.  Republicans  displayed  initiative 
and  courage  to  ithow  the  way  to  the  peace 
we  long  for.  Just  as  Republicans  worked  for 
peace  in  1947  and  1948  when  they  controlled 
Congress. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  worked 
to  tilt  the  balance  of  world  power  in  our 
favor.  That  is  why  Republican  leaders  ap- 
proved aid  for  Greece  and  Turkey,  shaped 
the  Marshall  Plaa  into  a  more  realistic  pro- 
gram than  that  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tion, and  initiat-Hl  the  North  Atlantic  Pact 
by  passage  of  tie  Vandenberg  Resolution. 
Republicans  Insisted,  though  they  knew  the 
hour  was  late,  that  we  give  aid  to  China.' 
But  the  Democrat  administration.  Influenced 
by  persons  following  the  Communist  line,  re- 
fused t")  obey  Congress,  thus  contributing  to 
the  fall  of  a  friendly  China  to  the  hostile 
Communists. 

Republicans  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
sponsored  and  ltd  the  fight  for  adoption  of 
a  resolution  that  warned  the  President  he 
could  not  send  additional  troops  to  Europe 
without  congress :onal  spprova..  Republicans 
wsnt  no  more  Truman  wars  like  Korea 
where  the  Democrat  President,  without  au- 
thority of  Constitution  or  law,  plunged  us 
Into   a   bloody  conflict. 

When,  during  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
the  Senate  was  called  upon  to  ratify  the 
peace  convention  with  Germany,  Republicans 
saw  to  it  that  the  Senate  repeated  its  in- 
sistence on  congressional  approval  before 
more  troops  may  be  sent  to  Europe. 

Republicans  lave  long  worked  to  end  the 
flow  of  strategic  materials  and  manufac- 
tured goods  to  Russia  and  her  Communist 
sstellltes.  Over  protests  of  the  Democrat 
administration.  Republicans  In  the  first  ses- 
sion of  the  Eigity-second  Congress  secured 
passage  of  the  Uepublican  Kem  amendment 
barring  econom.c  and  financial  aid  to  coun- 
tries exporting  arms  or  military  materiel  to 
Communist  countries.' 

Republicans  :eel  it  is  Inconsistent  for  us 
to  help  countries  which  send  war  goods  to 
the  Heds  as  lonj;  as  our  servicemen  are  fight- 
ing the  Reds  in  Korea. 

The  Democrat  administration  actually 
ignored  the  Kem  amendment  although  it  was 
enacted  Into  It.w.  But  public  demand  In- 
sisted on  some  tuch  restrictions. 

Democrats  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
pushed  through  the  Battle  bill  which  per- 
miU  the  administration  to  decide  for  Itself 
whether  it  wUl  cut  off  aid.     It  was  soon  ap- 


•  Public  Law  488,  Defense  Department  «i>- 
propriations,  approved  July  10,  1952. 

'  Title  IV  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act 
of  1948  (Public  Law  472,  approved  AprU  3. 
1948)  authorlwd  aid  to  China.  Republicans 
passed  this  prevision  over  Democrat  admin- 
istration objections. 

•  Section  1301  of  Public  Law  45,  Third  Sup- 
plemental Appropriation  Act,  1951.  approved 
June  2,  1951. 


parent  thRt  the  Democrat  adm^lnlstratlon 
was  evading  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the  Bat- 
tle biU. 

Therefore,  Republican  Senator  Jaicks  P. 
Kem,  of  Missouri,  foiigbt  for  adoption  of  a 
stronger  measure.  His  amendment  to  the 
Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952  sought  to  bar 
aid  to  any  country  receiving  financial,  eco- 
noLiic,  or  military  aid  from  the  United  States 
which  knowingly  permits  the  export  of  war 
materiel  to   Communist  countries. ' 

The  Senate  adopted  his  amendment,  but 
when  the  foreign  aid  bill  went  to  conference 
the  House  conferees,  with  Democrats  in  con- 
trol, refused  to  accept  it.  Senator  Kzic 
tried  to  return  the  bill  to  the  conferees,  but 
a  parliamentary  technicality  made  this  move 
impassible. 

Republicans  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
Initiated  a  series  of  resolutions  to  prevent 
the  recognition  of  Communist  China,  to  pre- 
vent the  admission  of  Red  China  to  the 
United  Nations,  and  to  have  the  Chinese 
declared  aggressors  in  Korea.  Republicans 
remember  how  the  Democrat  Administra- 
tion's recognition  of  Russia  in  1933  lifted 
Russia  up  to  a  place  In  the  family  of  nations 
and  permitted  her  to  expand  her  power  to 
our  disadvantage. 

Republicans  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
continued  to  expose  the  sins  of  Tehran. 
Yalta,  and  Potsdam  agreements  under  which 
the  Democrat  Administrations  gave  to  Russia 
domination  over  800.000.000  people  and 
domination     of     Asia.*     Without    losing     a 


» At  Tehran  (November  a7-December  1. 
19431  Roosevelt  and  Churchill  agreed  to  an 
Invasion  of  Western  Europe,  at  the  same  time 
agreeing  not  to  put  American  and  British 
forces  Into  central  and  southeastern  Europe. 
This  meant  that  Russia  would  be  the  domi- 
nant power  In  those  areas  following  Hitler's 
defeat.  At  Yalta  (February  4-11.  1945),  In 
return  for  Stalin's  promise  to  enter  the  war 
against  Japan  (Russia  was  at  war  with  Japan 
less  than  a  week)  Roosevelt  (1)  agreed  to 
cession  of  Kurlle  Islands,  Southern  Sakhalin, 
and  adjacent  islands  to  Russia;  (2)  agreed 
to  status  quo  In  Outer  Mongolia  (meaning 
recognition  of  the  Communist  state  set  up 
by  Russia  In  China's  province);  (3)  agreed 
to  preeminent  interests  in  Darien,  Port  Ar- 
thur, and  the  Manchurlan  railways  to  Rus- 
sia; (4)  agreed  to  participation  of  Bylorvis- 
sia  and  the  Ukraine  as  original  members  of 
the  United  Nations,  thereby  giving  three 
votes  to  Russia,  against  one  each  for  the 
United  States  and  Britain;  (5)  agreed  to  set 
up  a  German  zone  for  FYance,  to  be  carved 
out  ol  British  and  American  zones,  with  no 
contribution  from  Russia's  zone;  (6)  agreed 
to  use  of  German  labor  and  annual  deliveries 
of  German  goods  from  current  production, 
as  part  of  the  reparations  plan;  (7)  agreed 
to  split  Poland  by  fixing  the  Curzon  line  as 
tlie  western  border  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
thereby  ceding  to  Russia  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  prewar  Poland,  with  Poland  to  get 
German  territory  In  the  north  and  west. 
The  agreement  called  for  the  reorganization 
of  the  Polish  provisional  government  pledged 
to  the  holding  of  free  and  unfettered  elec- 
tions. This  latter  proved  to  be  a  tragic  farce 
resulting  in  Communist  control  of  Poland. 
At  Potsdam  (July  17-August  2.  1945)  Tru- 
man, among  other  things,  (1)  recognized  the 
Russian -satellite  government  of  Poland  at 
the  expense  of  the  London  an tl -Communist 
government  and  recognized  the  provisional 
Polish  administration  of  Eastern  Germany; 
(2)  agreed  to  Russian  annexation  of  the 
northern  portion  of  East  Prussia;  (3)  agreed 
to  meet  reparations  claims  of  the  United 
States.  Britain,  and  other  countries  entitled 
tc  reparations,  from  the  western  (non-Rus- 
Blan)  zones  of  Germany  and  from  appro- 
priate German  external  assets:  while  only 
Russian  reparation  claims  would  be  met 
from  the  Russian  zone  and  appropriate  Ger- 
man external  assets,  with  Russia  to  settle  tha 


single  soldier  Russia  extended  ber  domina- 
tion to  one  third  of  the  world. 

Republicans  expose  Korea  mistakes 

Republicans  showed  how  Democrats  set 
the  stage  for  Communist  encroachment  in 
Asia  by  giving  up  Manchtirla  and  strategic 
areas  to  the  Russians  and  by  splitting  the 
Korean  peninsula.  Republicans  showed  how 
Democrats  invited  disaster  when  they  with- 
drew our  troops  from  Korea  in  1949.  despite 
a  formal  warning  from  House  Republicans 
that  the  Communists  might  move  in  and 
thereby  imperil  Japan  and  the  whole  Par 
East." 

Republicans  pointed  out  that  Democrats 
invited  attack  in  Korea  by  officially  and 
publicly  announcing  that  Korea  was  out- 
side the  zone  we  would  defend  in  the  Pacific." 

Then,  when  the  Communists  attacked  only 
6  months  later,  the  Democrat  President, 
on  his  own.  reversed  himself  completely  and 
ordered  United  States  trops  to  fight  In  Korea. 
In  truth,  the  disastrous  war  in  Korea  need 
never  have  happened. 

Thereafter,  the  Truman  administration 
compKJunded  Its  tragic  mistakes  in  Korea  by 
tying  the  hands  of  the  American  forces  fight- 
ing and  dying  there.  So  determined  was  the 
administration  to  avoid  a  military  victory  in 
Korea  that  the  President  summarily  dis- 
missed Gen.  Douglas  Mac  Arthur  whose  bril- 
liant strategy  at  Inchon  reversed  the  Com- 
munist drive. 

An  aroused  country  demanded  a  searching 
Inquiry  which  was  held  Jointly  by  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  Committee  and  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Conunittee.  Hope- 
lessly compromised  b*  its  policy  in  Korea, 
the  administration  was  determined  that  no 
report  on  these  hearings  be  forthcoming. 

Republicans  refused  to  tolerate  such  re- 
pression and,  led  by  Senator  Sttles  Bridges. 
eight  members  of  the  Joint  committee  [Sen- 
ators Bridges,  Wilet,  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

HICKENLOOPEH,    KnoWLAHD,     CaIN,     BBEWSTER. 

and  Flanders]  brought  in  a  detailed  report 
which  will  remain  the  authoritative  docu- 
ment on  the  most  tragic  military  and  diplo- 
matic disaster  which  the  United  States  has 
suffered  in  ciirrent  times." 

In  spite  of  Republican  efforts,  neither  the 
Democratic  administration  nor  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled Congress  has  ever  squarely 
faced  the  basic  Issue  whether  the  United 
States  intends  to  win  the  war  in  Korea. 

Republicans  force  repudiation  of  secret 
agreements 

The  Democratic  leadership  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  made  no  move  to  repudiate 


reparation  claims  of  Poland  from  its  own 
share  of  reparations;  (4)  agreed  to  let  Rus- 
sia get  23  percent  of  the  industrial  capital 
equipment  available  for  reparations  in  the 
western  zones  on  a  preferential  basis;  (5) 
agreed  to  Russia's  getting  German  enter- 
prises and  foreign  assets  in  her  Russian  zone 
and  in  Bulgaria,  Finland,  Hungary.  Ru- 
mania, and  eastern  Austria;  (6)  failed  to 
arrange  a  detailed  agreement  on  the  admin- 
istration of  Berlin,  especially  as  regards  a 
land  corridor  of  access  to  the  American  zone 
through  Russia's  zone  surrounding  Berlin. 

'"  Republicans  on  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  Issued  this  warning  on  July 
26.  1949.  in  Hotise  Report  962,  part  II,  the 
minority  report  on  H.  R.  5330,  providing  eco- 
nomic aid  to  Korea. 

"  On  January  12,  1960,  Secretary  of  State 
Acheson  told  the  National  Press  Club  that 
in  the  Pacific  our  "defensive  perimeter  runs 
along  the  Aleutians  to  Japan  and  then  goes 
to  the  Ryukyus."  Korea  and  Formosa  are 
outside  this  perimeter  and,  therefore,  were 
beyond  the  area  Acheson  felt  was  important 
enough  for  us  to  defend.  Text  of  his  address 
appears  In  the  Congressiomal  Record,  volume 
86,  part  1.  page  672. 

"Senate  Document  69,  Eighty-second 
Cong,,   1st  sess..  September   5.   1951. 
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the  secret  agreements  the  Demacratlc  ad- 
ministrators made  with  Russia. 

On  the  other  hand.  Senator  Abthxth  V, 
Watkiks,  Republican,  of  Utah;  Senator  Wil- 
I.IAM  JTmrsR,  Republican,  of  Indiana;  and 
other  Republicans  In  the  Eighty -second  Con- 
gress led  the  fight,  over  the  Democratic  op- 
position, for  a  reservation  to  the  Japanese 
Peace  Treaty  that  specifically  repudiated  the 
Yalta  agreement  In  regard  to  cession  of  Jap- 
anese territory. 

This  not  only  was  a^  great  victory  for  Re- 
publicans, but  also  for  the  future  of  world 
peace.  It  frees  this  Nation  of  commitments 
which  only  encouraged  Communist  expan- 
sion without  retarding  It  anywhere. 

Fearing  that  the  Democratic  President  had 
entered  Into  secret  agreements  with  Prime 
Minister  Churchill  of  Great  Britain,  House 
Republicans  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
forced  adoption  of  a  resolution  requesting  a 
full  report  on  the  discussions  and  decisions 
of  Mr.  Truman  and  Mr.  Churchill.'* 

Republicans  guard  the  national  interest 
Republicans  in  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress supported  ratification  of  the  security 
pacts  with  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  Aiis- 
tralla.  At  the  same  time.  Republicans 
warned  that,  If  our  experience  In  Korea  Is 
any  Indication,  we  cannot  expect  too  much 
from  collective  security  under  Democrat 
leadership. 

We  supply  the  manpower,  the  arms  and 
the  money,  but  our  share  in  collective  deci- 
sions has  been  pitifully  small  because  our 
leaders  have  not  had  the  statesmanship  to 
match  that  of  our  allies. 

Alert  to  attempts  of  the  Democrat  ad- 
miristratlon  to  subordinate  our  laws  to 
their  International  commitmenta.  Republi- 
can Senator  John  W.  Bbickxx,  of  Ohio,  pro- 
posed a  constitutional  amendment." 

His  amendment  would  prevent  the  use 
Of  treaties  and  executive  agreements  to  over- 
ride the  Constitution  and  our  laws  to  the 
detriment  of  our  citlzena  and  our  American 
way  of  life.  Ptfty-five  Senators  Joined  in  sup- 
port of  this  amendment.  Democrat  leader- 
ship In  the  Eighty -second  Congress  refxised 
to  bring  the  amendment  to  the  floor  for 
consideration. 

Of  similar  nature.  Senator  Homxr  Per- 
GtJsoN,  Republican  of  Michigan,  In  the  Sen- 
ate, and  Republicans  In  the  House  sought 
to  prevent  our  State  Department  from  us- 
ing the  defense  program  to  bring  about  inter- 
national control  of  basic  materials  without 
authority  from  Congress. 

Republicans  also  worked  to  prevent  the 
use  of  Government  propaganda  to  drum  up 
8uppx)rt  for  the  work  and  expansion  of  cer- 
tain Government  programs  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. By  an  amendment  sponsored  by  Re- 
publican Senator  Hknht  C.  Dwokshak  of 
Idaho,  the  Mutual  Security  Agency  was  pro- 
hibited from  using  funds  for  such  self-serv- 
ing propaganda  within  the  United  States. 

Under  this  amendment  the  Agency  must 
stop  the  financing  of  trips  abroad  of  persons 
-and  groups  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing  the 
MSA  program  on  their  return. 

Outnumbered  by  Democrats  In  the  Eighty- 
second"  Congress  and  lacking  control  of  the 
executive  branch,  Republicans  in  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  were  limited  In  what  they 
could  do.  At  the  same  time.  Republicans 
won  the  Important  battles,  Just  described, 
largely  because  they  were  supported  by  many 
Democrat  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
loet  trust  and  confidence  in  their  own  Demo- 
crat administration. 

Before  we  can  steer  the  United  States  to 
Its  rightful  position  in  world  affairs,  we  must 
have  Republican  control  of  the  Government. 

f 

"  House  Resolution  614,  adopted  by  Hotue 
February  20,  1952. 

"  Senate  Joint  Resolution  130,  introduced 
February  7,  1952. 


FAILURK    TO    SBTTTHK    THC    KaTION'S    aArrTT 

The  Democratic  Bghty-second  Congress 
faced  the  stern  fact  that,  after  6  years  of 
unparalleled  military  expenditures,  our  na- 
tional security  was  in  greater  danger  than 
ever — and  stUl  Is. 

Committees  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
heard  Government  officials  testify  that  we 
are  inadequately  prepared. 

General  Vandenberg  told  a  House  commit- 
tee in  January  1952  that  Soviet  air  forces 
now  have  In  combat  units  "several  thousand 
more  planes"  than  the  United  States." 

General  Collins  said  we  are  short  of  ammu- 
nition.'* 

General  Hudelson  said  we  "cant  stand  up 
against  the  Communist  hordes"  in  Korea." 

General  Bradley  said  that  Russia  can 
"overrun  Europe."  " 

The  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee 
concluded,  after  hearing  testimony  from  top 
defense  officials  In  June  1963,  that  we  do  not 
have  the  strength  we  need.'* 

These  conclusions  indict  the  Democratic 
administration  as  lncomp)etent  to  manage 
the  National  IDefense  Establishment.  The 
administration  has  had  the  money  and  the 
authority  to  do  the  Job  and  It  has  failed 
miserably. 

The  cost  of  this  failure  Is.  of  course,  ap- 
palling. Republicans  had  little  choice  but 
to  support  measxirea  to  strengthen  our  na- 
tional defense,  although  these  current  huge 
outlays  could  have  been  avoided  If  there 
had  been  competent  leadership  in  years  past. 
The  Armed  Forces  were  given  a  pay  raise  and 
the  Marine  Oorps  strength  was  increased. 

Additional  money  was  voted  for  atomic 
development  and  for  Air  Force  expansion 
toward  a  143-wing  force.  The  weaknesses 
of  the  administration's  stockpiling  program 
were  exposed.  The  Rubber  Act.  enacted  by 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  was  extended.  The 
Navy  got  the  go-ahead  signal  for  a  second 
giant  aircraft   carrier. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  set  up  a  new 
system  for  military  reserves  aimed  at  a 
Ready  Reserve  of  trained  men  and  a  Standby 
Reserve. 

In  this  act  Congress  sought  to  protect  the 
servicemen  retximlng  from  Korea  from  the 
inequities  caused  by  the  administration  in 
recalling  them  for  a  second  period  of  serv- 
ice. At  the  same  time  Congress  became 
once  again  concerned  by  the  repeated  at- 
tempts of  the  administration  to  control  or 
federalize  the  National  Guard. 

This  Congress  voted  more  than  M*. 900, 000.- 
000  for  national  defense  for  the  year  ending 
June  30,  1983.  Congress  also  provided  the 
Defense  Department  with  •2.300.000,000  for 
construction  of  United  States  military  bases 
in  this  country  and  abroad.  It  also  gave  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  $2,900,000,000  for 
atomic  weapons.  These  three  Items  total 
•61,800.000,000  for  direct  United  States  de- 
fense. In  addition,  we  provided  our  allies 
with  •4,200,000,000  for  direct  military  assist- 
ance. 

Republican  provisioiu  for  defense  obstructed 
A  considerable  part  of  this  enormous  ex- 
penditure could  have  been  saved  and  a  strong 
defense  organisation  would  have  been  well 
on  its  way  by  now.  If  the  Democrat  President 

"Hearings  by  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
conmilttee  on  Department  of  the  Air  Force 
Appropriations  for  1953,  January  1952,  p.  11. 

*■  Testimony  before  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  May  6,   1952,  p.  349. 

"  Washington  Times-Herald,  June  9.  1952. 

"Testimony  before  Senate  Appropriations 
Subconunlttee  In  May  1952,  revealed  In  New 
York   Herald   Tribune,  June    15,    1952. 

"Interim  Report  on  Defense  Moblllxatlon: 
Adequacy  of  Our  Air  Power,  39th  Report  of 
the  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee, 
Eighty-second  Congress,  second  session. 


had  not  ob*truct«d  prior  Republican  efforts 

to  increase  our  military  strength. 

This  is  a  matter  of  record.  It  is  not  opin- 
ion.   It  U  not  Republican  hindsight. 

Foreseeing  the  growth  of  Soviet  power  and 
the  decline  of  ours  under  the  Democrat  ad- 
mmUtration.  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress Initiated  and  passed  the  act  unifying 
the  Armed  Forces.  The  Den»ocrat  adnUnU- 
tratlon  has  yet  to  achieve  real  unification. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  pro- 
vided for  stockpiling  of  critical  materials. 
The  Democrat  administration  neglected  to 
carry  out  the  act  and  thereby  came  under  fire 
of  Democrat-controlled  conuxUttees  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress." 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  voted 
•189,000,000  for  a  new  fiu&h-deck  aircraft  car- 
rier, only  to  have  the  ship  scrapped  by  the 
Truman  administration  after  over  •4,500,000 
had  been  spent  on  laying  the  keel." 

Three  years  later  the  Truman  adminis- 
tration acted  to  correct  this  great  mistake. 
Work  on  the  construction  of  the  carrier  PoT' 
restal  was  l>e^un  July  14.  1952.  at  Newport 
News,  Va.  This  is  actually  the  carrier  or- 
dered built  by  the  Republican  Eightieth 
Congress,  but  it  will  cost  •218.0OC.0O0  be- 
cause of  the  Increases  in  prices  during  the 
past  3  years.  Consequently  the  President's 
wrong  was  belatedly  righted  at  a  cost  of 
•29,000,000  to  the  taxpayers  to  say  nothing 
of  the  loss  of  3  years  of  time. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  set-ths 
strength  of  our  Armed  Forces  at  slightly 
over  2.000,000  men.  But  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  President  Insisted  these  men 
were  not  needed  and  did  not  call  them  until 
the  Korean  war  began.  Instead  of  having 
over  2,000,000  trained  men  at  the  start  of 
the  Korean  war,  we  had  less  than  1.400,000. 

Republicans,  alarmed  at  the  decline  of 
our  Air  Fo.'ce  from  273  air  groups  to  38,  set 
up  a  Joint  Congressional  Aviation  Policy 
Board  In  1947  to  study  the  problem.  On 
reccmmendatlon  of  this  Board  for  a  70-group 
peacetime  force  the  Republican  Elshtietli 
Congress,  over  Mr.  Tniman's  opposition, 
voted  In  1948  to  Increase  Air  Force  appro- 
priations by  •322,000.000  so  that  an  orderly 
build-up  could  begin  at  once.  On  June  25. 
1948.  Mr.  Truman  ordered  the  Air  Force 
budget  cut  to  48  groups. 

Although  Republicans  lost  control  of  Con- 
gress after  1948,  they  continued  to  press  for 
an  Increase  In  air  power.  In  the  fiscal  1950 
mUltary  appropriation  act.  Republicans  sup- 
ported an  increase  of  1735,754.000  for  the  Air 
Force  over  and  above  what  Mr.  Truman  re- 
quested In  his  budget. 

Mr.  Truman  then  Issued  an  order  Im- 
pounding the  •7350C0.OOO  and  his  Defence 
Secretary  Impounded  an  additional  •213.- 
000,000  intended  for  the  Air  Force.  Repub- 
licans led  the  battle  for  passage  of  legis- 
lation reauthorizing  a  70-group  Air  Force, 
but  the  President  and  his  Democrat  lieu- 
tenants In  the  Senate  bottled  the  bill  in 
committee. 

Not  until  the  Korean  war  began  did  the 
Administration  agree  to  a  70-group  Air 
Force.  By  that  time  Democrat  Inflation  had 
raised  the  costs  of  defense  to  almost  pro- 
hibitive heights. 

Now  the  Democrat  administration  Is  try- 
ing to  make  up  for  Its  earlier  mistakes  by 
demanding  a  143-wlng  Air  Force.  Such  a 
force  takes  years  to  build.  If  Republican 
legislation    and    advice   had    been    followed. 


•"  Senate  Preparedness  Subcommittee's 
Fourth  Report  on  Nickel.  SUth  Report  on 
Tin,  and  27th  Report  on  Tungsten,  all  issued 
during  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

"Scrapped  April  23.  1949.  See  testimony 
of  Rear  Adm.  H.  N.  Wallin,  Department  of 
Defense  appropriations,  1952.  Hearings  be- 
fore a  subcommttte  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, House  of  Representatives.  82d 
Cong.,  1st  seas.,  pt.  in,  p.  278. 
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we  would  have  l>een  well  on  our  way  to  strong 
air  power,  and  at  far  less  cost  than  today. 

Waste  and  inefficiency  in  national  defense 
'  In  the  Eighty -flrBt  and  Eighty-second  Con- 
gresses, Republicans  continually  fought  to 
trim  the  waste  out  of  defense  spending  so 
we  could  lncre»«e  our  fighting  ktrength. 

Under  pressure  of  Republican  criticism 
conrresslonal  committees  turned  up  fan- 
tastic examples  of  sheer  military  waste:  Jeep 
parts  on  hand  sufficient  to  last  up  to  100 
years;  some  1 1 ,000  dozen  oyster  forks  in 
Navy  supply  houses  for  officer  messes;  1- 
cert  gaskets  bcught  by  the  Navy  for  •«  (a 
20,000-percent  mark-up);  and  millions 
thrown  away  on  lururlo\i8  military  Instal- 
lations. 

A  partlcularl?  flagrant  example  of  waste 
and  InefBclencj  In  aircraft  production  was 
described  by  8«nator  Hoicm  Feucttson,  Re- 
publican of  ICrhlgan.  He  showed  that  in 
the  3  years  civered  by  fiscal  years  1981 
throu(rh  1953.  Congress  approprlsted  •31.- 
250.01)0.000  for  procurement  of  aircraft  and 
related  materia  s. 

However,  less  than  one -half  of  this  stu- 
pendous sum  Is  for  the  purchase  of  new 
airplanes,  only  $14,400,000,000  In  round  fig- 
ures. Nine  anl  one-quarter  billion  of  the 
total  has  been  designated  for  sptare  parts. 
In  addition,  n-iarly  »2.000,000,000  more  for 
spare  parts  Is  ( arrled  In  another  appropria- 
Won.  or  a  toU.  of  •11,250,000,000  for  parts 
alone. 

This  means  that  for  every  100  new  planes 
ttimed  over  to  the  Air  Force  and  placed  on 
an  airfield,  th.;  equivalent  of  64  planes  U 
stored  on  the  s.-ime  field  In  the  form  of 
spare  parts."  Tliia  policy  was  questioned 
by  Republicans  in  vlsw  of  the  rapid  changes 
In  the  design  of  airplanes. 

In  civil  defense  as  well  as  military  de- 
fense, the  I>:mocrat  administration  re- 
vealed itself  U  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
as  incompeten ..  Civil  defense  has  been  a 
moclcery  with  -he  administration  unable  to 
formulate  a  practical  plan  while  padding 
the  Civil  Defe.ise  Administration  with  po- 
litical appoint««s. 

Capping  lu  record  of  incompetency  in 
building  up  our  national  defense,  the  Demo- 
crat administritlon  allowed  our  atomic  se- 
crete to  fall  in  the  hands  of  Russian  esplon- 
.age  agents.  There  was  Utile  the  Elghty- 
Moond  Congress  could  do  to  retrieve  this 
|nfS  except  to  record  the  disaster  In  a  report 
by  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee entltle<l  "The  Shameful  Years."  ■ 

The  Eighty- second  Congress  looked  Into 
the  Army's  disgraceful  handling  of  the  Koje 
^land  prison  compound  where  the  Ameri- 
can general  wfs  captured  by  his  Communist 
prisoners,  and  he  U.  N.  commandant  success- 
fully blackmailed  by  the  Reds.  The  Eighty- 
second  Congress  looked  Into  the  refusal  of 
Air  Force  Reserve  officers  to  take  their 
planes  up. 

Nevertheless,   the   Eighty-second   Congress 
was  unable  tc  alter  o'or  defense  picture  to 
any  appreciab.e  extent.    Our  national  secu- 
rity Is  still  in  danger. 
rAn.x7az  to  pscnscr  thb  oNmr  states  fbom 

COatMUNIST    TRKACHEaT 

Throughout  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 
the  Democrat  admlnlBtration  continued  Ite 
stubborn  resistance  to  the  exposure  of  Com- 
munlsu,  fellow  travelers,  other  subversives, 
and  their  sympathizers  in  Government. 

This  Is  but  part  of  its  long  record  which 
coddled  Comriunlsts  at  home  and  appeased 
them  abroad,  fought  exposure  of  subversives, 
employed  congressional  investigations  to 
whitewash  srispects.  and  permitted  Commu- 


■  Congressional  Rbcord,  July  6.  1952,  p. 
9511. 

"House  Reixjrt  1229,  82d  Cong.,  3d  seas., 
January  8,  195a. 
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nlst  spies  to  enter  the  country  and  even  to 
serve  in  Oovernment. 

Such  policies  gave  Russia  possession  of 
atomic  secrets,  built  up  the  Communist 
menace  to  the  free  world,  caused  the  need- 
less sacrifice  ot  American  lives  In  Korea,  and 
put  upon  us  s  crushing  burden  for  national 
defense. 

Elizabeth  T.  Bentley  and  Whittaker  Cham- 
bers, both  former  couriers  tor  a  Communist 
espionage  apparatus,  testified  under  oath 
that  Communists  operated  from  within  the 
offices  of  our  Oovernment. 

Lax  security  precautions  of  the  adminis- 
tration permitted  Klaus  Fuchs,  Harry  Geld, 
the  Rosenbergs,  Sobell,  Greenglass,  and  Slaclc 
to  sUsl  atomic  information  and  hand  it  over 
to  the  Russians.-* 

Soviet  espionage  agents  entered  and  left 
this  country  unmolested,  and  they  still  roam 
our  country. 

Uenry  Julian  Wadleigh  confessed  that  he 
passed  State  Department  secrets  to  a  Soviet 
agent  while  employed  in  the  Department  of 
State.  Alger  Hiss  is  now  in  prison  for  per- 
jury when  he  lied  about  doing  the  same 
thing. 

Democrats  resist  exposure  of  security  risks 

The  Democrat  administration  employed 
every  device  to  resist  congressional  efforts 
to  get  security  risks  removed  from  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll.  It  set  up  its  own  loyalty 
boards  to  keep  Information  secret  and  to 
control  proceedings  against  perBons  of  doubt- 
ful loyalty.  It  denied  files  to  Congress.  It 
permitted  many  suspects  to  resign  from  one 
Government  department  so  that  they  could 
transfer  to  other  departments  and  thus  re- 
main concealed.  It  permitted  others  to  re- 
sign and  go  on  Government  pension.  The 
Department  of  Justice  whitewashed  the 
Amerasla  case.  Only  twice  in  six  long  years 
did  the  State  Department  use  legislation 
designed  to  give  It  the  power  to  remove 
suspected  employees. 

It  Is  common  knowledge  that  the  admin- 
istration never  abated  Its  efforts  to  protect 
persons  in  the  Oovernment  who  were  seri- 
ously challenged  as  security  risks.  After  a 
searching  inquiry,  a  Senate  subcommittee 
made  clear  its  lack  of  confidence  in  Philip 
C.  Jessup  for  the  poet  of  American  delegate 
to  the  Sixth  United  Nations  Assembly.  Not- 
withstanding this  rejection  In  substance  of 
the  President's  nomination,  the  President 
gave  Mr.  Jessup  an  Interim  appointment 
after  the  adjournment  of  Congress.  Protest- 
ing the  President's  arbitrary  appointment  of 
a  person  who  failed  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  the  Senate  as  is  required  by  the  Constitu- 
tion. 38  Republican  Senators  Joined  In  Sen- 
ate Resolution  239  which  in  effect  called 
upon  the  President  to  recall  Mr.  Jessup  on 
the  ground  that  he  does  not  command  the 
confidence  of  tlie  American  people.=» 

No  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  Gov- 
ernnxent  employees  removed  as  security  risks, 
or  how  many  still  remain  In  Goveriunent 
service.  Vice  President  Alben  W.  Barkley 
was  quoted  In  the  press  as  admitting  "2,500 
to  3,500  persons  had  been  separated  from 
Government  service  after  loyalty  inquiries."" 

Republicans   expose   Communists 
What  cleansing  of  Government  that  has 
occurred  has  Isrgely  been  due  to  the  vigor- 
ous  and   relcnUess   pressure   of   Republican 
Members  of  Congress. 

Alger  Hiss,  mainly  through  the  efforts  of 
Senators  Kakl  Mundt  and  Richard  M.  Nixon, 
-  U  now  behind  prison  bars.  Republican  pres- 
sure brought  the  imprisonment  of  Carl  A. 
Marzanl  who  concealed  his  Commtinlst 
Party  membership,  and  the  indictment  of 
William  W.  Remlngton. 

»«  3ee  footnote  21.  *^   ;*»!«5»^ 

»» CoNGBESsioNAL    RECORD,    82d    Cong.,    M 
sess..  January  10,  1952,  p.  64. 
„  .  ■>  New  York  "limes,  August  25.  1951. 
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Republicans  on  the  Senate  Judiciary  In- 
ternal Security  Subcommittee  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  supported  legislation  to  pro- 
tect the  country  against  subversives,  and 
took  an  active  part  in  the  investigation  of 
cn^en  Lattimore's  influence  in  the  State 
Department. 

An  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Act, 
ntpking  the  first  codlflcatlon  of  past  patch- 
work laws  and  protecting  the  Nation  against 
the  admission  of  undesirable  aliens,  was 
passed  by  a  nonpartisan  vote  over  the  politi- 
cally inspired  veto  of  the  President. 

Notwithstanding  exposures  of  many  secu- 
rity risks  of  great  danger  to  our  national 
safety,  the  President  has  repeatedly  denied 
there  were  Communists  in  Government  and 
labeled  such  charges  as  mere  red  herrings.^ 

Instead  of  conducting  a  searching  investi- 
gation of  the  records  of  siispected  individuals 
repeatedly  reported  by  Senator  Jose;  h  Mc- 
Caetht,  the  administration,  lu  lieutenants 
in  Congress,  and  its  propagandists  used  every 
effort  to  vilify  the  Wisconsin  Senator. 

The  President  covered  his  refusal  to  give 
Congress  the  files  and  loyalty  information 
with  the  statement  that  he  believes  It  would 
be  detrimental  to  the  public  Interest. 

Viewing  the  great  damage  done  to  our 
people  through  Communist  treachery.  Re- 
publicans believe  It  would  have  hetn  very 
much  in  the  public  Interest  for  the  President 
to  cooperate  fully  with  Congress  In  cleansirg 
the  Government.  Throuchout  the  Elchty- 
second  Congress  Republicans  continued  to 
work  to  that  end. 

rAILTJat        TO        STOP        ITJTLATION,         TLlZTtNATX 
WASTTFtTL     SPENDtNG,     AND     REDTCZ     TAXTS 

The  Eighty-second  Congress,  under  Demo- 
crat control,  continued  down  the  deadly  path 
of  high  Government  spending  and  high  tax- 
ation— the  road  to  national  destruction. 

This  Congress  had  no  answer  to  the  pleas 
of  our  people  for  relief  from  the  inflation 
which  crushes  us  daily.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  thi;  causes  of  Inflation  the  Eighty -sec- 
ond Congress  dealt  only  with  its  effects. 

Controls  legislation 

The  Democrat  administration  fought  hwrd 
to  keep  all  Its  economic  controls  for  two 
more  years.  Thousands  of  commodities  were 
selling  below  celling  price,  yet  the  adminis- 
tration insisted  it  must  have  power  to  control 
prices.  The  Eighty-second  Congress  ex- 
tended price,  wage,  and  rent  controls  (in 
critical  defense  areas)  for  10  months.  In 
noncrltlcal  areas  rent  controls  would  end 
September  30.  1952.  unless  the  local  govern- 
ing body  takes  action  to  continue  t^em. 
This  Congress  also  continued  the  authority 
to  allocate  scarce  materials  so  all  business 
can  get  its  fair  share. 

By  a  number  of  amendments  to  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  Republicans  were  able 
to  lessen  the  stranglehold  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration had  put  upon  free  enterprise. 
RepubUcans  continued  to  fight  for  Increased 
production  unhampered  by  Government  red 
tape  as  one  sound  way  to  get  rid  of  Inflation. 
Republicans  also  exposed  the  tactics  of  the 
administration  which  Included  many  infla- 
tionary steps  to  create  the  appearance  of 
prosperity  in  order  to  Influence  the  1952 
elections,  while  demanding  more  controls  to 
keep  inflation  in  check. 

The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congress 
sharply  disapproved  the  President's  brazen 
manipulation  of  the  Wage  Stabilization 
Board,  and  therefore  created  a  new  Board 
whose  members  would  have  to  be  conflrmed 
by  the  Senate. 


^'^ir.  Truman  cried  "red  herring"  on  Au- 
gtxst  5,  August  12,  September  2,  September 
13,  December  9.  and  December  16.  1948:  May 
36.  1049:  and  January  27  and  February  13, 
1950. 
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All  In  all,  the  Democrat  Eighty-second 
Congress  indicated  discontent  with  the  ad- 
ministration's lack  of  ability  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living,  but  without  cooperation  of 
the  executive  branch,  the  Congress  was  help- 
less to  work  its  will. 

Republicans  Protect  Domestic  Producers 
Republicans  In  this  Congress  successfully 
forced  retention  of  section  104  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  This  section  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate 
importations  of  dairy  products,  fats,  oils, 
peanuts,  rice  and  rice  products  so  as  to  pre- 
vent Injury  to  our  own  farmers  and  busi- 
nessmen. 

As  another  move  to  protect  our  domestic 
producers  and  to  assure  maximum  food  pro- 
duction for  the  entire  Nation,  Republicans 
voted  to  continue  Government  loan  support 
of  prices  for  cotton,  wheat,  corn,  rice,  to- 
bacco and  peanuts  at  90  percent  of  parity 
through  1954. 

The  law  provides  that  parity  for  these  six 
crops  will  be  determined,  through  1955,  by 
whichever  of  two  present  formulas  gives  the 
higher  price.  The  "sliding  scale"  parity  pro- 
gram was  set  aside  for  the  1953  and  1954 
crop  years.  Parity  is  a  price  determined  by 
the  Government  to  be  fair  to  farmers  in 
terms  of  things  they  buy. 

In  other  ways  Republicans  fought  for 
safeguards  for  American  Industry,  agricul- 
ture, and  labor.  Republicans  scored  a  ma- 
jor victory  when  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
overwhelmingly  voted  to  Include  the  Re- 
publican peril  point  formula  m  extending 
reclprocal-trade-agreements  authority. 

Under  the  peril  point  provision  restrictions 
are  put  upon  imported  goods  when  their 
volume  hurts  our  own  American  producers. 
Republicans  contend  that  products  of  under- 
paid foreign  labor  should  not  be  admitted 
to  this  country  on  terms  that  endanger  the 
living  standard  of  American  workmen. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  orig- 
inally enacted  this  principle  Into  law,  but 
the  Democrat  President  refused  to  abide  by 
It,  and  the  Democrat  Congress  that  came 
Into  power  In  1949  promptly  repealed  the 
provision. 

Likewise,  a  Republican-sponsored  amend- 
ment making  the  escape-clause  procedure 
pBLTt  of  the  trade-agreements  program  was 
adopted  over  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Democrat  administration.  "Ilils  amendment 
permits  Industries  damaged  by  floods  of 
foreign  imports  to  appeal  to  the  United 
States  Tariff  Commission.  The  President 
must  either  take  action  recommended  by  the 
Conunisslon  or  must  tell  Congress  and  the 
people  why  he  refuses  to  give  relief  to  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Republicans  took  other  action  In  the  world 
trade  field  as  it  affects  our  program  of  allo- 
cating scarce  materials.  House  Republicans 
formed  four  committees  to  look  Into  the 
activities  of  the  International  Materials  Con- 
ference. These  Republicans  discovered  that 
the  IMC  is  using  the  defense  emergency  to 
bring  about  International  planning  and  In- 
ternational rationing  of  basic  materials.  In- 
cluding some  that  are  produced  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  result  that  it  was 
costing  Americans  thousands  of  Jobs. 

Republicans,  adhering  to  the  principle  that 
our  industries  are  entitled  to  Justice  In  the 
scramble  for  key  materials  around  the  world, 
battled  In  the  Senate  and  House  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  American  producers 
and  labor  by  the  IMC. 

As  a  result  of  Republican  efforts  In  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  workers  in  the  auto- 
mobile plants  of  Michigan  and  workers  in 
many  other  industries  now  have  a  better 
chance  to  hold  their  Jobs. 

Republicans  will  not  allow  the  American 
economy  to  be  throttled  or  world  government 
to  be  fastened  upon  the  American  people 
by  measures  taken  without  congressional 
authority  or  under  the  pretext  of  national 
defense. 


Appropriations  and   economy 

The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congress 
went  along  with  the  administration's  high 
spending  program. 

Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  fought 
for  thrift  and  prudence  In  the  management 
of  our  Government.  House  Republicans  at 
a  party  conference  on  February  25,  1952, 
unanimously  endorsed  a  proposal  calling 
upon  President  Truman  to  withdraw  his 
•85,000.000.000  budget  and  send  a  new  one 
to  Congress  which  would  limit  Federal 
spending  to  anticipated  Federal  revenue — 
♦71.000,000,000. 

The  Senate  Republican  Policy  Committee 
declared  it  would  not  support  another  In- 
crease In  taxes  and  demanded  less  Govern- 
ment spending  to  balance  the  budget. 

On  March  31,  1952,  Senate  Republicans  at 
a  party  conference  voted  in  favor  of  a  single- 
package  appropriation  bill  which  permits 
Congress  to  balance  appropriations  with  esti- 
mated revenues. 

Democrat  leadership  In  the  Congress  and 
in  the  administration  ignored  these  sensible 
suggestions.  The  result  was  that  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  approved  a  Government 
spending  program  that  still  leaves  us  in  the 
red. 

As  they  have  done  for  years  past.  Repub- 
licans as  a  party  in  House  and  Senate  car- 
ried the  fight  for  economy  In  Federal  spend- 
ing. This  is  the  only  effective  opposition 
In  Congress  seeking  to  reduce  the  excessive 
spending  of  the  Truman  administration. 

In  the  Senate,  Senators  Sttles  BanxiES 
and  HoMEB  Febguson.  and  in  the  House, 
Representatives  Tabeb  and  Wiggleswobth. 
together  with  many  other  Republicans  In 
the  Senate  and  House,  and  in  company  with 
some  like-minded  Democrats  who  fear  finan- 
cial insolvency,  succeeded  in  lopping  $8,400,- 
000.000  from  appropriations  and  almost  t2,- 
000.000,000  In  authorizations  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  budget  program  for  the  fiscal  year 
1953.  These  savings  were  accomplished  over 
the  bitter  resistance  of  the  administration 
and  without  retarding  In  the  slightest  the 
military-preparedness  program  of  the  cotui- 
try. 

Even  so,  the  Democrat  administration  will 
still  be  spending  more  (an  estimated  $81,- 
000.000.000)  than  it  can  possibly  collect  as 
taxes  (an  estimated  $68,000.000.000 ) .»  Only 
a  complete  Republican  administration  can 
stop  this  headlong  rush  to  financial  disaster. 

Not  only  does  Democrat  leadership  refuse 
to  cut  its  budget  to  fit  its  revenue,  but  it 
also  refiises  to  simplify  costly  Government 
organization.  Little  was  done  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  to  reorganize  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies  for  more  eco- 
nomical operation.  Several  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  Hoover  Conunisslon,  which 
was  established  by  the  Eightieth  Congreas. 
made  its  recommendations,  but  the  Federal 
Government  is  still  a  wasteful,  expensive 
bureaucracy. 

The  reorganization  proposals  submitted  by 
the  Democrat  President  to  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  were  aimed  more  at  eliminating 
the  Senate's  power  to  approve  or  reject  his 
appointments  than  at  large-scale  economies. 
Half  of  the  Hoover  Commission's  proposals 
still  have  not  been  acted  upon — 4  years  after 
they  were   recommended. 

Democrats  mismanage  postal  services 
Not  only  has  the  Administration  failed  to 
achieve  efficiency  and  economy  in  the  Poet 
OflQce  Department,  but  its  mismanagement" 
has  caused  raises  In  postal  rates  and  reduc- 
tions In  service.  It  has  doubled  the  rate  of 
the  penny  post  card,  cut  down  the  acceptable 
size  and  weight  of  parcel-post  packages,  and 
reduced  the  mail-delivery  services  to  the 
public. 


Oovemment  waste 


Instead  of  economy,  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  found  glaring  examples  of  Govern- 
ment waste.  While  running  the  flaxseed 
price-support  program  the  Agriculture  De- 
partment waa  fllmflammed  out  of  two  to 
three  million  dollars  for  dirt.  The  dirt  was 
spread  under  flaxseed  In  freight  cars  and 
Agriculture  Inspectors  failed  to  notice  It. 

The  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administration 
was  reported  to  have  spent  $300,000  on  a  set 
of  ruins  intended  to  teach  civil-defense 
methods.  The  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
haste  to  prepare  Its  Nevada  atom  bomb  site, 
paid  plumbers  as  much  as  $756  a  week  and 
common  laborers  as  much  as  $250  a  week. 

Congress  found  waste  In  construction  of 
Air  Force  barracks,  air  bases  in  French  Mo- 
rocco and  near  the  North  Pole. 

It  Is  clear  that  as  long  as  the  Democrat 
Party  Is  In  the  saddle,  we  can  expect  no  re- 
lief from  high,  wasteful  8i>endlng 

Republicans  make  coristructive  record 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Republican  Party 
proved  In  the  Eightieth  Congress  that  It 
can  balance  the  budget.  The  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  cut  proposed  spending  by 
$6,000,000,000.  reduced  our  national  debt  by 
$7,000,000.  and  wound  up  with  a  stirplus  of 
nearly  $8,500,000. 

By  this  prudent  management  Republicans 
were  able  to  cut  out  income  taxes  and  take 
several  million  people  off  the  tax  rolls.  There 
was  no  suffering  in  the  country  as  a  result  of 
Republican  economy. 

National  defense  and  all  essential  servlcea 
were  maintained.  But  much  waste  was  elim- 
inated and  the  swollen  bureaucracy  was 
reduced. 

Taxes 

The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congress  in 
its  first  session  Imposed  the  third  tax  in- 
crease since  the  Korean  war  began.  As  a 
result  the  Federal  Government,  together 
with  State  and  local  governments,  now  take 
one-third  of  our  earnings  from  us.  The 
Federal  Government  alone  now  takes  for 
taxes  over  one-fourth  of  the  Nation's  In- 
come. 

Diu-ing  the  second  session  of  the  Congress 
the  Democrat  administration  den\anded 
$5,000,000,000  more  taxes,  but  Republicans 
stood  firm  against  any  further  tax  boost. 

After  denouncing  rulings  made  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Biu^au  which  allowed  per- 
sons who  "loaned"  thousands  of  dollars  to 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  to  write 
off  these  "loans"  as  losses  and  thus  escape 
taxation.  Senator  Wn.LiAica,  of  Delaware,  and 
other  Republicans  succeeded  in  amending 
the  law  to  prohibit  this  political  favoritism 
In  the  future." 

Republicans  stand  against  tax  increase$ 
The  entire  Republican  membership  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  refused  to  con- 
sider legislation  increasing  taxes.  They  were 
fully  supported  In  this  by  Senator  Eugene 
D.  Mnj.nuK,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Repub- 
lican Conference:  Senator  Robkxt  A.  Tatt. 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy  Com- 
mittee; and  Representative  Joseph  W.  Max- 
TTW,  Jt ,  chairman  of  the  Republican  Policy 
Conunlttee  In  the  House. 


**  J^  estimated  by  the  Joint  Committee  on 

Interned  Revenue  Taxation. 


"By  attacking  the  Williams  amendment 
(to  the  legislative  appropriation  bill  of  1953, 
H.  R.  7313)  on  the  technical  ground  of  "ger- 
maneness," Democrats  sought  to  kill  this 
prohibition  against  political  favoritism.  Sen- 
ator Ellendxx.  Democrat  of  Louisiana,  raised 
the  point  of  order.  The  vote  holding  the 
amendment  germane  was:  Yeas,  Republican 
32,  Democrat  15:  Nays,  Republican  0,  Demo- 
crat 25.  The  Williams  amendment  there- 
after became  law  (Public  Law  471.  82d  Cong.. 
2d  seas. )  by  a  vote  of  67  yeas  to  2  nays.  For 
details  see  Congbessional  R«co«d,  SSd  COng., 
2d  sess..  June  27,  1952.  pp.  8488  and  8500. 
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'V^l  Republicmns  reduce  tmxet 

The  Republican  Party  has  an  excellent 
record  on  taxes.  We  promised  tax  reduction 
In  the  1946  election.  We  kept  that  promise 
In  the  Eightieth  Congress. 

Over  the  President's  veto  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  cut  individual  Income 
taxes  by  $4,800,000,000  a  year,  with  most  of 
the  benefits  going  to  taxpayers  with  tncomea 
under  $5,000  a  year. 

More  th.an  that,  under  the  RepubUesn 
Bl^htleth  Congreos  tax  law.  7,000.000  people 
In  the  lower-lDCome  brackets  no  longer  had 
to  pay  any  Federal  Income  tax.  It  is  the 
only  general  tax  reduction  the  American 
people  have  had  In  a  generation. 

AAminUtmticm  tax  collectors  spremA 
corruption 

Even  aa  the  Denuxirat  admlnbtratlon  de- 
nLauded  more  taxes  frum  us.  Its  own  tax  col- 
lecting agency,  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue, was  shot  through  with  favoritism  and 
corruption.  Republican  Senator  Jqum  J. 
yiij  TAMK  cxf  Delaware  spearheaded  the  drive 
fur  cougresaional  Investi^tlon  of  this  agency, 
and  the  Elghty-seoond  Congress  exposed 
one  scandal  alter  another  In  the  Bureau. 
Ju  a  result  of  these  di&cioeures.  aoine  of  its 
tup  r>p>f  iyi«  were  convicted  aiMl  many  other 
employees  have  resitted  or  been  fired. 

Bepuhllcana  In  the  Con^e^f  were  appalled 
to  learn  that  influential  friends  of  the  Dem- 
ocrat Party,  plu£  some  gangsters  and  crooka, 
escaped  paying  income  taxes  entirely  or  were 
able  to  settle  with  the  Government  for  a 
fraction  of  what  they  owe  in  taxes.  In  con- 
tra&t.  honest  taxpayers  were  harassed  by 
petty  nfflclals 

To  aum  up,  the  D«nocrat  Eighty -second 
Congreae  was  unable  to  lead  us  out  of  the 
economic  whirlpooi  we  are  In.  More  spend- 
ing; leads  to  more  taxea.  Higher  taxes  re- 
ault  in  higher  oosU  and  higher  prices  for  ail 
«e  buy,  including  Oovernment  purchases. 

This  requires  noore  Goverun^nt  spending, 
and  the  inflationary  spiral  goes  up  and  up. 
Loose  OoTeiiiment  fiscal  policies  Invite  tax 
fixing  and  corruption.  Controls  lead  to  black 
siarkete.  favorltUm  and  more  corruption. 

The  Democratic  administration  haa  forced 
this  vicious  cycle  and  tbeae  evils  on  the 
American  people  in  the  name  of  prosperity. 

On  June  30  IftSa  (the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1»62»,  Harry  Truman  has  been  Presi- 
dent for  7V4  years.  In  those  7^  yean.  Tru- 
man's administration  collected  from  the 
American  people  a  total  of  twice  the  amount 
taken  by  the  Roosevelt  admtnUtratkm  In  12 
year*,  and  more  tban  three  time*  the  amount 
collected  In  144  yetirs  by  all  PrealdenU  In 
American  history  prior  to  Franklin  Rooaa- 
Telt. 

In  actual  figures.  Trximan's  total  tax  take 
in  7»';  vears  Is  $310  000  00.000.  as  aealn^t 
BooRCwlffi  $166  O00.(>00  000  In  12  years,  snd 
OnlT  $»1 ,000  000  000  for  all  preWros  30  Preel- 
<lenU.  or  $310,000,000,000  in  7 '4  yiars  aealnst 
$246,000,000,000  in  156  years  (with  Rooee- 
▼elt  Included). 

Our  only  hope  for  a  change  in  sruch  reck- 
le**  handltne  of  the  people's  money  Is  a  Re- 
pTiMI<-an  Congreee  and  administration. 

CORFrmON    AND   FAVOBmSlf    9a»BXAD   THBOUCH- 
OtJT  DEMOCBAT  AUMTWimUTION 

Much  of  the  activity  of  the  Democrat 
Sighty-aecond  Congress  cantered  around  the 
ezpoaure  of  corruption.  favorUiun.  and  po- 
litical mteoonduct  in  the  Democrat  admin- 
istration. Conatant  pressure  by  our  Repub- 
lican Uembers  compelled  Cougrcas  to  expose 
a  trail  of  corruptlun.  crUxM.  lavoritLsm  and 
wanton  betrayal  of  public  triiat.  auch  as 
never  before  has  appeared  in  this  BepubUc. 
Congress  intfestipates  corruption 

In  this  activity  some  patriotic  EJemocrats, 
Who  see  their  party  going  moraHy  bankruprt 
tmder  allen-mlnded  leadership,  Joined  trs. 
Some  230  Investigations  and  probes  Into  ad- 
ministration agencies  were  made,  by  far  the 
grwiteat  number  In  all  history. 


If  early  every  a^ney  of  the  Government ' 
found  to  be  taml.<;hed  by  irregularltlea  The 
spotlight  turned  on  the  Agriculture.  Treas- 
ury. Justice,  Post  Office,  and  Defense  Depart- 
ments, the  Reoonvtructlon  Finance  Corpo- 
ration. ICarltlme  Board.  War  Anets  Admin- 
istration, Sorptua  Property  Admlnlstratloii, 
and  the  OtBce  ot  Allen  Property  Custodian. 

Mink  coats,  deep  freezera.  polaroid  cameras, 
free  vacations  and  other  ^ts  to  public  of- 
fldals  and  employees  merely  symbolized  the 
deeper  roots  of  fraud,  crime,  and  corruption. 
How  many  millions  of  dollars  at  the  people's 
moitfy  In  cash  and  property  were  stolen  may 
never  become  fully  known.  A  Republican 
administration  will  expoae  the  record  for 
public  inspectiCKk. 

Republicans  expose  corruption 

B4any  of  the  exposures  of  wrongdoing,  were 
accomplished  by  the  work  and  preseure  of 
Republicans  In  the  House  and  Senate.  In- 
dividual Members,  flooded  with  reports  of 
Immorality  in  the  Government,  made  per- 
sonal Investigations  and  gathered  much  evt- 
denee  to  force  Democrat-controlled  commit- 
tees to  take  actkm. 

Republican  Representative  Ktwweth  B. 
KnATTsv,  at  New  York,  sponsored  the  resolu- 
tion which  resulted  in  an  inv'estigatlon  of 
the  administration  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. J.  Howard  McGrath,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral at  the  time,  has  since  been  tired  by 
the  President.  That  Investigation,  being 
made  by  the  Cbelf  subeoran^ttee,  to  still  In 
progress. 

Much  credit  for  exposure  of  betrayal  of 
public  trust  In  the  Bxireau  of  Internal  Reve- 
nue goes  to  Republican  Senator  Johiv  J.  Wil- 
liams of  Delaware.  As  far  back  as  1947  ttie 
Democrat  administration  fought  efforts  of 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  to  explore 
conditions  In  the  Bureau's  Boston  office. 
Eepuhllcan  charges  of  corruption  there  were 
proven  In  1951,  4  years  later. 

Scores  of  officials  and  employees  in  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue,  all  across  the 
country  have  been  imprisoned,  Indicted, 
or  fired  as  a  result  of  the  exposures  of  tax 
shakedowns  and  Income-tax  fixing.  The  ad- 
ministration tried  to  belittle  these  acandals 
and  grudgingly  proposed  a  reorganization 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau.  The  re- 
organization In  theory  substitutes  the  Civil 
Service  merit  system  for  the  political  selec- 
tion of  internal  revenue  collectors  and  sup- 
posed to  provide  for  a  continuous  check  on 
their  conduct  and  performance. 

Under  spur  of  our  Republican  Members, 
the  Democrat  Eighty-second  Oongress  re- 
vealed favoritism  and  Influence  In  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration; the  sale  of  postmastershlps  In 
Mississippi:  profiteering  In  leases  o*  grain 
storage  faclMtles;  rigging  of  grain  prices; 
fraud  In  the  handling  of  national-defense 
contracts;  scandals  in  the  disposition  of 
Goremment-owned  tankers;  shady  deals  In 
disposal  of  surplus  Government  property  and 
links  between  prominent  ftguree  In  the  Dem- 
ocrat administration  and  the  underworld. 

Democrats  faU  to  clean  house 

And  every  step  of  the  way  the  Democrat 
adminlstratlan  tried  to  cover  up  its  wrong- 
doing and  biock  the  represeDtatives  of  the 
people  In  the  Eighty -second  Congress  in  their 
effort  to  drive  the  raarais  out.  The  Demo- 
cist  President  charged  that  claintt  of  wrong- 
doing were  asinine,  but  when  he  became 
swamped  with  evidence  of  fraud,  bribery, 
tax  fixes.  aiKl  corruptirai  on  a  natiock&i  scale 
ti>c  President  promised  to  clean  house. 

Newhold  Morris  was  appointed  to  clean 
boU5e,  but  soon  Mr.  Morris  and  the  then 
Attorney  General  Howard  McOrath  cia»hed 
over  procedure.  Both  were  fired  axxl.  as 
the  Democrat  Bigbty -second  Congress  ad- 
journed, the  clean -op  )ob  had  figaled  out. 

•EMOCBAT  ADini«I8TBjlTTO»  B^naTS  TO  SSLVkCT 

When  the  scandals  at  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration  were  being  expoeed   by  many 


searchllgbts  In  the  Bgbty-secoiul  Congreoa, 
tbe  President  Issued  his  Executive  order  at 
September  1951  clamping;  censorship  upon 
•11  OoTcmment  rtRrlala  and  agencies.'' 

Here  was  the  climax  of  the  practices  ot 
secrecy  and  of  wlthboldtnK  Information 
which  tbe  Kew  Deal  and  the  Fair  Deal  haA 
been  following  Increasingly  for  20  years. 

Tbe  excuse  given  for  tbe  President's  order 
was  that  it  was  to  prevent  the  disclosure 
of  Ir.formatlon.  hke  military  secrets.  wliL::h 
might  give  aid  and  comfort  to  otn  Nation's 
enemies.  But  tbe  terms  of  tbe  President's 
directive  were  so  broad  that  department 
heads  could  determine  for  themselves  the 
Information  tbey  wlahed  to  withhold,  even 
though  It  might  be  only  remotely  ctmnected 
with  national  security.  This  was  proved 
almost  at  once  when  Ml^ael  DlSalle.  Price 
Administrator,  restricted  Information  which 
nolgbt  tend  to  embarrass  nfllrials  of  bis 
agency. 

Republicans  In  tbe  Eighty-second  Congress 
already  bad  run  Into  tbe  wall  of  secrecy  the 
Government  has  been  building  around  its 
operations.  High  administration  officials  de- 
nied their  files  to  the  King  subcommittee 
Investigating  mtemnl  Revenue  Bureau  scan- 
dals. In  like  manner  the  Chelf  subcommit- 
tee of  tbe  House  Judiciary  Committee  w.ia 
hampered  by  cover-up  tactics  to  prevent  Its 
Inveatlgatlan  ot  the  Department  of  Justice. 

The  Treasury  Department  withheld  its 
flics  from  tbe  first  grand  Jury  that  investi- 
gated official  actions  of  Internal  Revenue 
Collector  James  P.  Flnnegan  In  St.  Ix^UI8,  Mo. 
As  a  result  of  Republican  efforts,  the  hies 
went  to  a  second  grand  >ury,  which  then 
Indicted  Fmnegan.  Flnnegan  was  later  con- 
victed and  sentenced  for  lmprcq>er  activities 
as  tax  collector. 

Tbe  Department  of  Agriculture  refused  to 
give  facts  to  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee in  Its  investigation  Into  reports  that 
millloDS  ot  dollars  at  undue  protitB  were 
made  by  an  Egyptian  cotton  firm. 

The  President  himself  withheld  loyalty  flies 
on  Government  employees  from  tbe  Senate 
committee  Investlgattng  the  State  Depart- 
ment's failure  to  weed  out  subversives  and 
moral  perverts.  Public  criticism  and  tbe 
cotkstant  hammering  by  Congress  forced  the 
President  to  relent  sili^htly.  He  permitted 
cc>mmlttce  members  to  examine  81  flies,  but 
tbey  bad  to  go  to  the  White  House  to  see 
them  and  they  were  not  allowed  to  take  any 
notes. 

Restrictions  of  such  a  nature  are  of  little 
help  to  committees  in  their  efforts  to  make 
certain  that  Government  agencies  do  not 
harbor  persons  harmful  to  national  security. 
Countless  other  loyalty  files  are  still  forbidden 
to  Congress. 

Secrecy  in  foreign  affairs 

Likewise,  secrecy  marks  tbe  admtnlxtra- 
tlon's  numerous  international  conferences. 
Secret  commitments  sometimes  leak  out  but 
usually  from  foreign  sources.  Even  the  tele- 
phone directory  of  the  IB45  Yalta  Conference. 
wbere  Alger  Hiss  'adylsed"  the  President, 
was  marked  "Restricted"  tmtU  recently.  An 
mdlgrant  Republican  Senator  got  held  of  It 
and  put  in  tbe  CoKcaussiONAi.  Bacaao  for  all 
to  see. 

Secrecy  stIU  surrounds  the  full  story  on 
Pearl  Harbor.  Important  files  have  been 
noHt,"  pepCTs  are  still  sealed  at  Hyde  Park, 
and  many  "missing  links"  still  cloud  this 
monumental  betrayal  of  tbe  Nation's 
security. 

We  etin  do  not  know  how  tlie  decision  to 
invtlve  U6  In  tbe  Korean  war  was  made,  and 
what  events  occurred  prior  to  tbe  President's 
order  j^unglng  us  Into  that  war  without 
approval  of  Congress. 

The  State  Departments  so-called  white 
paper  refers  to  a  surprise  attack  by  the  North 
Koreans  upon  tbe  So^th  Koreans.     But  As- 
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Blstant  Secretary  of  State  John  D.  Hlcker- 
son.  testifying  before  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  remarked  that  the  State 
Department  was  not  completely  surprised  by 
the  attack. 

We  still  do  not  have  the  reports  of  Admiral 
Roscoe  K.  Hlllenkoetter  and  other  officers  of 
the  military  intelligence  agencies  on  the 
danger  of  attack  In  Korea.  The  admiral  was 
subsequently  relieved  of  his  post  as  head  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  ulti- 
mately transferred  to  a  minor  command,  a 
practice  followed  on  many  other  occasions 
with  witnesses  likely  to  prove  embarrassing 
to  the  administration. 

For  18  months  the  Internal  Security  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee in  the  Eighty-second  Congress  questioned 
many  witnesses,  under  oath,  in  an  effort  to 
piece  together  the  undermining  process 
through  which  China  was  delivered  into  the 
hands  of  Communists. 

The  subcommittee  confirmed  charges  of 
communism  in  the  Institute  of  Pacific  Rela- 
tions. It  concluded  from  all  the  evidence 
that  since  the  1930's  State  Department  Ad- 
viser Owen  Lattlmore  had  been  a  conscious, 
articulate  instrument  of  the  Soviet  con- 
spiracy." 

This  committee  turned  Its  record  over  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  with  a  request 
that  a  grand  Jury  be  asked  to  decide  whether 
perjury  was  committed  before  the  subcom- 
mittee by  Mi.  Lattimore  and  Diplomat  John 
P.  Davles.  Jr. 

Even  the  General  Accounting  Office,  which 
Congress  created  to  see  that  Government 
spending  is  done  according  to  law,  has  been 
blocked  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  facts.  It  has 
reported  there  are  many  cases  in  which  con- 
tracts are  tainted  with  fraud. 

Republicans  in  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
and  on  other  occasions  contended  that  this 
evil  growth  of  Government  censorship  denies 
to  Congress  and  the  public  the  information 
needed  for  legislation  and  proper  understand- 
ing of  the  public  business. 

Republicans  hold  that  censorship  blocks 
a  free  press  and  other  channels  of  informa- 
tion indispensable  to  a  well-informed  citi- 
zenry. We  believe  that  censorship  covers 
up  corruption.  It  destroys  the  principle  that 
Government  officials  and  employees  are  serv- 
ants of  the  people,  not  their  masters.  If 
long  permitted,  secrecy  and  censorship  will 
destroy  a  free  country. 

DEMOCRAT   CONGRESS    FAILED   TO    KEEP   PROMISES 

The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congress, 
like  the  Democrat  Eighty-first  Congress, 
failed  to  make  good  on  the  promises  it  gave 
to  the  people  in  the  1948  platform.  This 
failure  deserves  public  cirticlsm  because 
Democrats  outnvunbered  Republicans  in 
House  and  Senate,  and  controlled  the  ma- 
chinery of  Congress  as  well  as  of  the  execu- 
tive branch. 

Four  years  ago  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  In  a  midnight  speech  accepting  nomi- 
nation by  the  Democrat  National  Convention, 
dramatically  announced  that  he  was  calling 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  back  into 
special  session  to  enact  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion, compulsory  health  insurance,  universal 
military  training,  Taft-Hartley  repeal,  anti- 
poll  tax.  antllynch  bill,  compvilsory  FEPC, 
antitrust  legislation,  authority  to  regulate 
commodity  exchange  speculation,  expansion 
of  Federal  Reserve  Board  powers  over  bank 
credit,  and  to  approve  the  St.  Lawrence 
Waterway  Treaty. 

In  making  this  announcement,  the  Presi- 
dent said  "they  could  do  this  Job  in  15  days 
If  they  want  to  do  it  •  •  •  (but)  •  •  • 
they  are  going  to  try  to  dodge  their  respon- 
sibility." 

In  the  intervening  4  years  the  Presi- 
dent has  had  two  Democrat-controlled  Con- 
gresses   and    not    a    slnglo    1    of    these    11 
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specific  requests  has  been  enacted  although 
the  President  insisted  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress  should  pass  them  "in  15 
days." 

The  Democrats  promised  peace  in  1948.  but 
within  2  years  their  President  plunged  u* 
Into  war  in  Korea,  a  war  which  has  cost 
many  American  lives  and  billions  of  dollars. 

It  seems  to  be  the  Democrat  Party  practice 
to  promise  peace  as  was  done  in  the  plat- 
forms of  1916,  1940,  and  1948.  and  then  lead 
the  Nation  into  subsequent  wars. 

The  Democrats  promised  to  curb  inflation. 
During  the  Eighty-second  Congress  the  cost 
of  living  reached  an  all-time  high.  The 
dollar  fell  to  an  all-time  low.  The  Democrat 
Eighty-second  Congress  sponsored  no  legis- 
lation to  stop  these  trends. 

The  Democrat  President  merely  sought 
more  controls  over  American  life  while  he 
supported  measures  In  the  executive  branch 
which  directly  fed  the  fires  of  inflation. 

The  Democrats  pledged  to  reduce  taxes. 
Since  1948  Democrat  Congresses  imposed 
three  tax  increases  on  our  people,  and  the 
President  calls  for  still  higher  taxes. 

The  Democrats  promised  to  reduce  the 
public  debt.  During  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  the  public  debt  Just  about  reached 
the  legal  limit  and  Government  spending 
still  increases. 

Democrats  boast  of  prosperity — but  their 
prosperity  rests  upon  Government  spend- 
ing, increasing  debt,  mounting  taxes,  sky- 
rocketing prices,  and  war. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  long  list  of 
Democrat  administration  promises  that 
have  not  been  kept  by  Congresses  under  its 
control. 

Democrats  fail  on  civil  rights 
The  Democrat  Eighty-second  Congress, 
like  every  Democrat  Congress  in  the  last  20 
years,  has  totally  failed  to  pass  civil-rights 
legislation.  In  every  one  of  its  party  con- 
ventions for  the  last  20  years,  it  has  made 
extravagant  promises  to  enact  legislation  to 
protect  civil  rights.  This  is  a  cynical  Demo- 
crat Party  fraud  to  attract  the  Negro  and 
liberal  vote  In  the  North,  while  the  party 
slavishly  appeases  the  conservative  ele- 
ments in  the  South. 

Democrat  campaigners  blame  filibusters 
In  the  Senate  for  their  failxire  to  pass  clvil- 
rlghts  laws.  They  never  say  that  southern 
Democrats  conduct  these  filibusters  and 
that  the  Democrat  administration  counts 
upon  them  to  save  the  administration  from 
having  to  pass  the  laws  they  lavishly  prom- 
ised to  get  minority  votes. 

Before  March  17.  1949,  Senate  rules  per- 
mitted filibusters  at  two  stages  of  its  pro- 
ceedings, once  on  a  "motion  to  consider"  a 
bill,  and  again  on  actual  debate  of  the  bill. 
In  the  second  stage  debate  could  be  ended 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  and 
voting  and  thus  a  vote  on  civil-rights  laws 
could  be  forced. 

But  filibusters  on  motions  to  consider 
could  continue  indefinitely.  No  Senate  rule 
could  end  them.  And  this  loophole  allow- 
ing Indefinite  filibustering  went  uncorrected 
by  Democrat  Congresses  year  after  year  even 
when  they  had  full  control  of  the  lawmak- 
ing machinery  and   proceedings. 

It  was  this  double  filibuster  which  the  late 
Senator  Kenneth  S.  Wherry.  Republican,  of 
Nebraska,  sought  to  end  and  did  end.  Over 
stubborn  opposition  he  forced  a  change  In 
the  rule  making  It  possible  for  the  first  time 
In  the  history  of  the  Senate  to  end  filibusters 
on  motions  to  consider.  The  price  he  had 
to  pay  for  this  much  progress  was  the  pro- 
vision that  required  a  Constitutional  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senate  (64  votes)  to  end  these 
filibusters. 

This  two-thirds  requirement  stands  as 
a  strong  block  against  civil-rights  legl«lation 
because  a  favorable  vote  of  64  Senators  is 
hard  to  get  over  Southern  Democrat  op- 
position.   But  11   the  Wherry  rule  had  not 


been  adopted,  there  would  now  be  no  pro- 
vision  at  all   for   breaking   filibusters. 

Alt.'tough  Democrat  Party  platforms  for 
years  have  pledged  legislation  to  give  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a  right 
to  vote  and  home  rule  legislation,  bills  to 
accomplish  these  purposes  also  died  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress  as  In  previous  Demo- 
crat-controlled   Congresses. 

Republican  record  on  civil  rigntM 

In  contrast,  the  Republican  Party  from 
its  birth  has  stood  for  liberty  as  against 
slavery,  for  the  equal  right  to  vote,  to  work, 
to  advance  in  life  and  to  be  protected  under 
law  regardless  of  race,  religion,  color,  or 
country  of  origin. 

Republican  Congresses  carried  through  the 
thirteenth  amendment  of  the  Constitution 
abolishing  slavery,  the  fourteenth  amend- 
ment prohibiting  abridgment  of  citizens' 
rights  and  the  fifteenth  amendment  guar- 
anteeing equal  rights  for  Whites  and  Negroes 
alike. 

While  Democrats  make  empty  promises  of 
civil  rights  legislation.  Republicans  produce 
results.  By  Republican -sponsored  legisla- 
tion in  many  States  all  discrlmlnatlona  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  national  origins 
were  prohibited.  The  Republican  Party  has 
a  sincere  and  honorable  record  for  keeping 
faith  with  these  high  principles. 

Here  is  the  proof  of  Republican  perform- 
ance. In  11  States  which  have  fair  employ- 
ment practice  laws,  seven  were  enacted  by 
Republican  legislatures  and  Republican  gov- 
ernors: one  by  a  Republican  Senate  and 
Republican  governor  and  one  by  a  Republi- 
can legislature.  In  the  history  of  the  Hous« 
only  one  FEPC  bill  has  been  adopted.  This 
was  on  February  23,  1950.  The  Republicans 
supported  It  124  to  42  while  the  Democrats 
voted  against  it  134  to  116. 

The  record  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
makes  it  crystal  clear  that  Democrat  prom- 
ises of  clvll-rlghts  laws  are  empty  gestures 
Intended  only  to  lure  votes. 

REPUBLICAN  EICHTIXTH  CONGRESS  KEPT 
PROMISES 

The  people  can  depend  upon  the  Republi- 
can Party  keeping  lu  pledges.  (The  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress  carried  out  every 
single  pledge  Republicans  made  to  the  voters 
who  elected  them.)  This  Republican  Con- 
gress has  an  unparalleled  record  of  perform- 
ance In  meeting  the  Nation's  most  critical 
problems.  Consider  the  record  which  was 
grossly  misrepresented  by  the  Democrat  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
launched  the  program  to  stop  communism 
after  the  Democrat  administration  had  ap- 
peased and  favored  Communists  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  launched  the  Marshall  plan;  voted  aid 
to  Greece  and  Turkey;  and  passed  the  Van- 
denberg  resolution  which  became  the  foun- 
dation for  the  entire  North  Atlantic  plan  to 
keep  Europe  free. 

It  unified  the  armed  services;  authorized 
a  "iO-group  Air  Force  which  the  President 
blocked;  enacted  a  national  service  law; 
passed  188  bills  recognizing  the  Just  needs 
of  veterans;  appropriated  more  money  for 
soil  conservation,  reclamation,  and  rural 
electrification  than  had  any  previous  Con- 
gress. 

It  passed  the  first  long-range  farm  pro- 
gram; increased  social-security  benefits:  and 
set  up  national  institutes  for  heart  and  can- 
cer diseases  and  dental  research. 

It  created  special  Senate  and  House  com- 
mittees to  aid  small  business,  and  liberated 
our  jjeople  from  76.000  Government  rules 
and  regulations,  thereby  giving  the  economy 
the  opportunity  to  expand  free  of  Govern- 
ment restrictions.  It  passed  the  Taft-Hart- 
ley Labor  Management  Act  providing  fair 
and  Just  procedures  for  peaceful  settlement 
of  labor  disputes  and  safeguarding  workers' 
rights.  In  subsequent  Congresses  we  of- 
fered  amendments   to   improve   the   act   In 
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the  light  of  experience,  including  amend- 
ments snugtit  by  labor  leaders,  but  the  Dem- 
ocr\*  Party,  in  control  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram, blocked  thtlr  adoption.  Democrats 
preferred  to  keep  labor  relations  as  a  political 
issue  rather  than  to  Improve  them. 

Republicans  In  the  Eightieth  Oongress 
balanced  the  Federal  budget  for  the  only 
time  it  ha»  been  balanced  in  two  decades. 
The  Republican  Congress  ended  the  year  1946 
with  the  largest  Treasury  surplus  In  all  his- 
tory. •8.419.4€9.843. 

We  cut  the  national  debt  by  17.000,000,000 
and  we  cut  taxes  by  •4,800,000,000  de«tplt« 
three  presidential  vetoes,  with  71  percent 
of  the  tax  relief  going  to  those  with  Incomes 
under  $6,000:  removed  7,400,000  wage  earners 
in  the  lower  income  brackets  from  the  tax 
rolls;  allowed  married  couples  to  reduce  their 
taxes  by  dividing  Income  for  tax  purposes, 
and  gave  special  tax  relief  to  persons  over 
65  and  to  the  blind. 

Republicans  went  as  far  as  a  minority 
party  can  go  In  correcting  the  unwise  poli- 
cies and  mistakes  of  the  administration.  In 
order  to  meet  the  broader  problems  of  peace, 
economic  stability,  economy  and  efficiency, 
and  balance  In  Federal  relationships  with 
States  and  local  governments,  there  would 
have  to  l)e  a  Republican  President  in  the 
White  House  who  would  cooperate  with 
,  Congress. 

The  Democrat  Eighty-first  and  Eghty-seo- 
ond  Congresses  turned  the  Nation  back  to 
Government  controls,  inflation,  higher  taxes, 
socialistic  trends,  and  to  a  war  in  Korea 
which  drains  our  economic  strength  and 
sacrifices  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  while  the 
chance  for  victory  is  denied  them. 

Here.  then,  is  the  record  of  the  Republican 
Bghtleth  Congress  compared  to  those  of 
succeeding  Democrat  Congresses.  We  are 
confident  any  fair  appraisal  will  recognize 
Republican  performance  in  contrast  with  the 
Democrat  record  of  betrayal  of  public  trust. 


Benjamin  Franklia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESLIE  C.  ARENDS 

or  ILUNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr,  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Conciussion/.l  Rec- 
ord the  excellent  prize  essay  on  Benja- 
,  min  Franklin  written  by  Gloria  Gard- 
ner, a  seventh -grade  student,  at  Grant 
School.  Danvile,  111. 

TTie  essay  vion  first  prize  in  the  sev- 
enth-grade competition  in  the  annual 
.  essay  contest  x)nducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Legion.  Dtpartment  of  Illinois. 

BeMJAMIM   PaANKLIX 

(By  Gloria  Gardner) 

Genius  is  not  often  borne  to  man  amid  a 

blare  of   bugles,  or   on   wings  of  pomp   and 

power      Instead    It    seeks    out    the    humble, 

•  the  meek,  and  "he  most  obsciire.     It  dines 

with  poverty  and  nests  with  squalor.     Then, 

when  it  is  ready    It  takes  the  chosen  one  by 

the  hand  and  It-ads  him.  still  humble,  into 

the  courts  of  klips,  the  homes  of  the  great 

and  powerful,  ai  d  then  at  last  to  the  highest 

•eat  of  glory  in   his  own  chosen  field. 

*'       Thus    It    was    with     Benjamin     Franklin. 

>  Born  in  1706  Into  a  home  where  hard  work 

-    relifXted  as  master,   he  overcame   bis   lack   of 

'    •odal  and  educational   advantages  by  sheer 

litarot  of  will,  ard  became  a  skilled  printers 

'j  apptentice,  autlior,  publisher,  scientist,  phi- 


losopher. Inventor,  statesman,  and  social 
figure. 

Today  as  his  memento  we  have  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post,  and  numberless  electrical 
devices,  offsprings  of  his  experiment  wltb 
electricity. 

He  signed  four  great  documents,  the  great- 
est, our  Declaration  of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution.  The  first  of  tiiese  give  us  our 
precious  liberty.  The  second  has  kept  it 
Intact. 

There  is  no  ether  man  or  woman  living  or 
dead,  that  figures  in  American  history  as 
Benjamin   Franklin    does. 


An  Effecthre  Foreiirn  Policy  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
'  or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

OF  MINMCSOTA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  t>6 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  statement  by  me  entitled  "An  Effec- 
tive Foreign  Policy  for  America,"  which. 
I  intend  to  distribute  to  my  constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment w£is  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
An  Enxcnvi  Fobeign  Pouct  fob  Amssica 

BASIC    PaUfCIPLES 

America's  foreign  policy  is  not  created  m 
a  vacuum.  It  is  our  reaction  to  the  chal- 
lenges and  opi>ortunities  that  surround  us 
In  the  world  today.  It  results  from  the  fact 
that  we  are  a  Nation  among  other  nations 
in  constant  mutual  association.  It  takes 
far  less  time  to  circle  the  globe  today  than 
It  did  to  go  from  New  York  to  Georgia  when 
the  Constitution  was  adopted.  What  hap- 
pens today  in  India,  South  Africa,  or  Rus- 
sia may  affect  your  own  life  tomorrow.  Be- 
cause of  this  we  do  not  always  know  in  ad- 
vance Just  what  our  foreign  policy  is  going 
to  be  any  more  than  a  farmer  knows  what 
his  yield  is  going  to  be  when  he  sows  bis 
crops. 

Our  foreign  policy  must  be  able  to  meet 
changing  times  and  changing  conditions. 
It  can  never  be  a  predetermined,  airtight 
program  of  inflexibility.  It  must  be  adapta- 
ble. Wj  must  be  able  to  act  promptly  and 
effectively  to  meet  a  variety  of  situations. 
That  does  not  mean  we  do  not  know  where 
we  are  going.  It  Is  the  exact  opposite  of 
a  weak,  uncertain  policy.  It  is  guided  by 
certain  basic  principles  to  which  we  as  a 
Nation  are  irrevocably  dedicated: 

1.  Maintaining  and  guaranteeing  Amer- 
ica's Independence  and  freedom. 

2.  Working  for  and  promoting  the  inde- 
pendence and  freedom  of  peoplm  and  na- 
tions evenrwhere. 

3.  Working  through  and  strengthening 
the  United  Nations  and  related  Interna- 
tional organization  in  order  to  achieve  a 
Just  and  enduring  peace,  based  upon  sound 
principles  of  international  law  and  social 
jTistice. 

4.  Giving  needed  political,  economic,  mili- 
tary, technical,  and  cultural  assistance  to 
those  nations  and  peoples  who  have  dedicated 
their  fortunes  and  their  lives  to  the  cause 
of  freedom. 

6  Promoting  trade  and  friendly  economic 
and  political  relations  among  the  nations  of 
the  world. 

6.  Actively  expressing  our  deep  and  sin- 
cere humanitarian  concern  and  generosity  lor 
those  who  are  luiderprlvileged  or  suffering 


from   the   ravages   ot   famine,   disease,   and 
poverty. 

7.  Honorably  fulfilling  all  our  international 
obligations  and  commitments. 

8.  l£alntaining  our  national  defense  es- 
tablishment so  that  we  cannot  be  bullied  by 
anybody. 

These  are  enduring  principles.  They  ars 
part  of  our  glorious  history  as  a  nation. 
Though  forged  In  the  heat  of  necessity,  they 
have  been  tempered  by  careful  considera- 
tion and  public  discussion.  They  are  ac- 
cepted by  Ixith  Republicans  and  Democrats 
as  the  starting  point  and  basis  of  our  every- 
day foreign-policy  operations. 

The  strength  and  resources  of  the  United 
States  have  never  been  paralleled  by  any 
nation  In  history.  This  is  no  proud  boast. 
This  Is  cool,  unchallengeable  fact.  It  places 
on  us  the  great  responsibility  of  world  lead- 
ership. Whether  we  like  It  or  not,  it  can- 
not be  sloughed  off.  Every  action  we  take 
In  the  international  field  has  world-wide  con- 
sequences; so  do  some  actions  we  fall  to 
take.  That  is  why  the  newspapers  are  filled 
with  headlines  and  bylines  from  the  far -off 
places  on  the  globe.  That  Is  why  Americans 
are  intimately  concerned  not  only  with  Korea, 
where  we  are  fighting,  but  with  China,  Africa, 
South  America.  India.  Egypt,  Iran,  and  a 
host  of  European  countries. 

In  this  election  year,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
American  to  weigh  and  review  our  foreign 
policy  very  carefully,  to  give  it  his  best  Judg- 
ment, and  to  express  hlnueif  accordingly. 
It  is  the  duty  of  everyone  in  public  office 
to  lay  his  record  on  the  line,  to  state 
where  he  stands  and  what  he  stands  for. 
Here  then.  Is  my  record,  and  my  estimate 
of  the  world  situation  and  of  the  issues  in- 
volved. 

THI   SCOPE    or   HTTMAN    NZEDS 

First  of  all.  In  order  to  get  a  real  look 
at  our  foreign  policy  I  think  we  have  to 
exercise  one  of  our  finest  American  gifts, 
the  gift  of  understanding,  of  putting  our- 
selves in  the  other  fellows'  shoes.  Only  In 
this  case  the  first  thing  we  have  to  realize 
is  that  the  other  fellow  probably  doesn't 
have  any  shoes — at  least,  no  new  ones. 

We  fortunate  people  living  on  the  North 
American  continent  are  only  10  percent  of 
the  world's  population,  but  we  received  45 
percent  of  the  world's  Income.  By  contrast, 
Asia,  with  50  percent  of  the  world's  i>eople 
receives  only  11  percent  of  Its  Income,  and 
Asia,  with  50  percent  of  the  world's  people 
has  only  3  percent  of  its  Income.  The  worst 
part  of  this  distorted  picture  Is  that  the  dif- 
ferences are  growing.  This  poses  a  problem 
almost  as  serious  as  the  menace  of  com- 
munism itself  and  very  closely  tied  to  It. 

In  large  i>artB  of  Asia,  Af ri^,  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East,  only  1  person  In  5 
has  enough  to  eat  In  average  years,  and 
famine  may  strike  at  any  moment.  To  make 
things  worse,  the  population  is  growing  twice 
as  fast  as  the  food  supply.  Only  8  peo- 
ple in  10  are  reasonably  healthy — the  rest 
have  malaria,  TB  or  other  serious  chronlo 
diseases.  Seven  people  out  of  10  do  not 
know  how  to  read.  Many  people  have  never 
seen  a  wheel,  a  hoe.  or  other  simple,  basic 
tools — let  alone  modern  machinery.  One 
Indian  tribe  In  a  remote  area  In  South 
America  hasn't  even  learned  to  use  fire. 
Just  think  of  the  difference  a  few  matches 
and  some  fuel,  plus  a  little  know-how,  would 
make  In  their  lives. 

Our  point  4,  or  technical-assistance  pro- 
gram is  providing  that  know-how  in  many 
areas  throughout  the  world.  It  Is  based  on 
the  recognition  of  the  fundamental  truth 
that  people  want  to  help  themselves  and 
will  do  it  if  they  are  given  the  Initial  en- 
couragement and  are  helped  to  find  out  wnat 
to  do.  Through  point  4.  missions  have  been 
sent  to  more  than  30  countries.  They  help 
improve  agricultural  production  by  Intro* 
ducing  simple  tools  and  better  seeds.  fer« 
tilizers,  and  methods.    They  are  fighting  the 
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chronic  diseases  of  the  tropics  by  showing 
people  some  of  the  elementary  facts  about 
sanitation.  They  are  tackling  nximerous 
problems  that  are  holding  up  the  social  and 
economic  progress  of  these  areas — always 
with  the  aid  and  cooperation  of  the  people 
involved,  who  put  up  most  of  the  money 
and  do  most  of  the  work. 

Point  4  Is  our  answer  to  this  challenge  of 
human  misery.  It  la  breaking  the  trail 
toward  a  better,  more  abundant  future  for 
all  of  us. 

THE  HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING  ABROAD 

One  thing  everybody  agrees  on  today  Is 
that  prices  are  too  high.  I've  had  plenty  to 
say  about  that  on  many  occasions.  Even  so, 
we're  lucky  compared  to  other  peoples.  If 
our  prices  are  sky  high,  theirs  are  In  the 
stratosphere.  To  Illustrate  what  I  mean, 
suppose  we  take  an  Imaginary  trip  to  the 
grocers  with  this  shopping  list:  A  loaf  of 
bread,  a  pound  of  butter,  a  dozen  eggs,  5 
pounds  of  potatoes,  a  pound  of  coffee,  and  5 
pounds  of  sugar.  An  average  American 
worker  earns  enough  In  2  hours  and  10  min- 
utes to  buy  these  things.  Now,  here's  a  list 
of  how  long  the  average  worker  In  some 
European  countries  would  have  to  work  to 
buy  the  same  things  at  his  corner  grocery: 

Denmark.  4  hours  and  23  minutes. 

France.  9  hours  and  17  minutes. 

Germany.  15  hours  and  57  minutes. 

Norway.  4  hours  and  30  minutes. 

Switzerland.  7  hours  and  33  minutes. 

Russia  (Moscow) ,  26  hours  and  37  minutes. 

There  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the 
same  situation.  In  the  economists'  Jargon 
It  would  be  called  "the  comparative  pur- 
chasing power  of  hourly  earnings."  In 
plain  English,  it  Is  how  much  a  man  makes 
In  this  country  compared  with  what  the  same 
amount  of  work  would  get  him  somewhere 
else.  Let's  take  an  American  family  man 
with  a  wife,  two  children,  and  an  average 
Job.  Every  time  he  works  long  enough  to 
earn  a  dollar  his  Imaginary  twin  In  Norway 
working  the  same  length  of  time  wo\ild  earn 
the  equivalent  of  73  cents;  In  Denmark.  70 
cents;  In  Great  Britain,  67  cents;  In  Switzer- 
land, 56  cents;  In  Iieland.  48  cents;  In  Prance, 
51  cents;  In  Western  Germany.  42  cents;  In 
the  Netherlands.  44  cents;  In  Austria,  36 
cents;  lu  Italy,  31  cents;  and  In  Russia,  the 
self-styled  workers'  paradise,  18  cent*  Many 
of  the  above  countries  have  fam'iy  allow- 
ances so  that  single  workers  earn  even  less. 

Not  only  are  wages  and  earnl-ig  power 
lower  In  Europe,  but  the  scars  of  war  are 
everywhere  evident.  West  Germany,  for  ex- 
ample, lost  20  percent  of  her  housing,  30 
percent  of  her  industrial  capacity,  and  an 
even  higher  proportion  of  her  agricultural 
resources  during  the  war.  Just  picture  what 
happened  to  countries  fought  over  twice: 
during  Invasion  and  during  liberation ! 

COMMUNIST    LlIS    VERSUS    THE    TRUTH 

This  Is  the  picture  of  human  misery  and 
human  need  we  must  have  before  us  when 
we  examine  cur  foreign  policy.  This  Is  the 
breeding  ground  of  revolution  against 
European  domination  and  colonialism  In 
Africa.  Asia  and  the  Middle  East.  These  are 
the  conditions  that  feed  communism,  with 
Its  phony  promises  of  peace  and  plenty  for 
all.  We  must  realize,  too,  how  easy  It  Is 
in  these  lands  of  poverty  and  distress  for  a 
person  to  adopt  the  communist  picture  of 
the  United  States.  For  Instance,  in  a  country 
where  only  a  fabulously  rich  group  of  ex- 
ploiters can  afford  automobiles,  many  peo- 
ple will  swallow  the  often-repeated  story 
that  a  nation  where  one  person  in  four  has 
a  car  l8  a  nation  of  ruthless  capitalists. 

Our  problem  In  stopping  the  spread  of 
communism  today  la  partly  the  problem  of 
correcting  this  picture  other  people  have  of 
the  United  States.  This  Is  not  an  easy  task. 
People  long  fed  on  a  diet  of  lies  cannot 
recognize  the  truth  when  they  see  it.  In 
a   word    where   the    corrupt   as    well   as   the 


Innocent  appear  In  sheep's  clothing,  people 
are  wary  of  masquerading  wolves. 

Other  people  will  Judge  us  not  by  our 
words,  but  by  our  actions.  We  must  be 
patient  with  the  skepticism  they  have  of 
our  motives.  No  nation  has  ever  before  held 
a  position  of  world  superiority  without 
trampling  upon  Its  neighbors — and  many  of 
OUT  allies  have  had  this  bitter  experience  in 
the  recent  past.  They  suspect  we  may  do 
It,  too.  Only  time  and  continued  good 
responsible  behavior  will  convince  them. 

Just  because  actions  speak  louder  than 
words  is  no  reason  for  us  to  shut  up  en- 
tirely. Ovu-  actions  have  to  be  Interpreted 
and  placed  In  their  proper  setting  to  be  un- 
derstood. Almost  everywhere  in  the  world. 
Communist  preasee  and  Communist  voices 
are  bleating  the  "big  lie"  about  America. 
They  are  playing  on  our  every  weakness  and 
shortcoming  and  they  are  appealing  to  every 
prejudice  of  their  audiences.  Prom  our  se- 
cure vantage  point  It  is  difficult  to  realize 
what  effect  such  propaganda  has.  Constant 
distortion,  constant  twisting  of  every  action 
or  statement  by  or  about  the  United  States 
is  bound  to  have  its  effect  on  peoples  who 
know  little  of  America,  have  met  few  Ameri- 
cans, and  whose  only  pictures  of  the  United 
States  are  alien  caricatiires. 

We  have  made  a  good,  positive  effort  to 
counteract  this  Communist  flood  of  lies  and 
innuendo,  but  it  has  been  far  too  weak  and 
limited.  Only  this  year,  Congress  again  cut 
the  funds  for  expanded  Voice  of  America  and 
International  exchange  programs.  Tet  the 
future  strength  of  the  free  world  rests  on 
our  mutual  understanding  and  these  pro- 
grams are  essential.  Without  them,  all  of 
our  grand  alli.inces  and  good  Intentions  may 
come  to  naught.  It  is  unthinkable  to  me 
that  we  are  so  short-sighted  in  meeting  this 
potent  aspect  of  the  Communist  menace. 
Even  without  that  threat,  the  program  would 
be  important;  with  it,  it  is  Indispensable 
to  our  security.  As  long  as  I  am  in  the 
Senate,  I  will  support  it  heartily. 

Here,  In  a  nutshell,  Is  our  information 
program  as  it  stands  now: 

The  Voice  cf  America — our  official  radio 
program — is  broadcast  in  46  languages  to 
cover  100  countries.  Including  Russia.  Our 
international  press  and  publications  service 
reaches  more  than  100.000 .OCO  readers.  We 
have  more  than  150  information  centers 
located  oversea;.  These  figures  sound  large, 
but  they  are  a  trickle  compared  to  the  need. 
Luckily,  the  Government  is  not  the  whole 
show.  The  American  story  is  being  told 
abroad  in  many  other  ways  as  well.  Over 
400,000,000  persuns  see  American  movies  each 
year.  Millions  more  read  American  books 
and  magazines — and  the  demand  for  them  is 
always  greater  than  the  supply.  Thousands 
of  students  go  abroad  for  study,  or  come  to 
this  country  from  other  nations.  But  the 
number  who  can  come  is  far  smaller  than 
the  number  who  would  like  to.  Just  to 
illustrate:  In  cne  city  in  India  60  grants 
for  study  in  America  were  announced.  No 
less  than  22,000  fully  qualified  people  applied 
for  those  grants.  This  is  an  indication  of  the 
potentialities  of  this  program. 

THE   POSTWAR   RECORD 

Our  foreign  policy  has  a  twofold  aim: 
To  create  peacj  and  to  preserve  and  en- 
large himian  freedom.  In  a  broader  sense, 
this  Is  the  expression  of  essential,  every- 
day American  Ideals  and  characteristics. 
Tolerance,  lending  a  helping  hand  to  a 
neighbor.  Ingenuity  and  faith  In  the  future 
are  characteristics  of  American  life.  They 
are  also  our  best  export  products.  American 
foreign  policy  will  be  successful  only  in 
the  measure  that  It  expresses  our  ideals  and 
holds  Arm  to  our  principles. 

We  have  J\ist  reason  to  be  proud  of  our 
postwar  record.  Almost  alone  of  all  the 
warring  nations,  our  economic  strength  was 
greater,  far  greater,  at  the  close  of  hostili- 
ties   than    whea    they    began.      We    can    be 


grateful  that  the  fighting  wa«  never  brought 
directly  to  our  shore* — that  our  citiea  w«r« 
not  bombed  and  our  farms  and  foreata  wer« 
not  ravaged  by  the  movement  of  annlM. 
Our  partners  were  not  so  lucky.  la  IMS 
and  1946  whole  populations  were  on  the  verge 
of  starvation  and  millions  of  people  were 
homeless  and  shelt«rlaaa,  acme  newly  escaped 
from  slavery  and  ■om*  fleeing  to  escape  a 
new  slavery.  The  wounds  of  war  still  gaped 
and  needed  flrst-ald  treatment.  The  UiUted 
States  Joined  with  other  countries  in 
UNRRA— the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation Administration — to  take  care  of 
the  laoBt  pressing  needs.  We  went  even  fur- 
ther by  ourselves,  and  sent  billions  of  dollars 
of  relief  supplies  to  the  suffering  peoples  of 
Europe.  A  total  of  close  to  •lO.OOO.OOO.OOO 
was  spent  for  this  purpose.  It  was  given 
freely  and  ungrudgingly  by  the  people  of 
this  country  and  we  should  be  proud  of 
that  fact.  Never  before  in  history  has  a 
nation  risen  with  such  magnificence  to  the 
needs  of  others. 

In  cases  of  serloiu  injury,  however,  first 
aid  is  not  enough.  And  Europe  was  seri- 
ously hurt  by  the  war.  There  was  a  vast 
reservoir  of  moral  and  spiritual  strength, 
but  it  could  not  be  tapped  and  put  to  con- 
structive use  without  economic  reconstruc- 
tion. So  the  Marshall  plan  was  conceived 
as  a  means  to  helping  others  help  them- 
selves. This  was  no  give-away  bonanza,  it 
was  a  sound  Investment  program,  initially 
run  by  an  able  businessman.  It  marked  the 
first  concrete  recognition  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  two  things:  First, 
that  a  long-run,  coordinated  program  was 
necessary,  and  second,  that  Europe  must 
unite  if  it  was  to  become  strong  and  healthy 
again.  The  Euroj>ean  Recovery  Act  provided 
for  the  former  and  urged  the  latter.  Under 
the  Marshall  plan,  European  production  has 
Jumped  and  If  It  were  not  for  the  defense 
drain,  recovery  would  have  been  achieved. 

IXTT-OPIAN     UNTTT 

Concern  for  European  unity  la  an  old 
theme  song  of  continental  thinkers.  Until 
recently,  it  was  attempted  by  conquest.  Now 
it  is  being  done  by  voluntary  cooperation. 
Although  progress  sometimes  seems  slow, 
long  steps  forward  have  been  taken.  This 
is  an  important  trend,  perhapw  as  important 
as  the  steps  which  led  13  British  colonies  on 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  unite 
some  175  years  ago.  But  '^he  steps  toward 
European  unity  have  been  far  more  complex. 
It  has  been  almost  like  putting  together  a 
three-layer  Jigsaw  puzzle — and  getting  parts 
of  the  top  layers  fitted  together  before  the 
bottom  layer  was  done.  Just  to  make  it 
harder,  some  of  the  pieces  must  fit  In  two  or 
three  of  the  layers  at  the  same  time. 

The  Council  of  Europe 
On  the  political  layer— the  basic  one  for 
permanent  unity— the  nations  of  Western 
Europe  are  united  by  a  common  devotion  to 
freedom  and  democracy  and  by  their  oppo- 
sition to  communism.  This  is  the  solid  base 
which  supports  the  whole  structure  of  agree- 
ments and  alliances  on  the  upper  levels  of 
economic  and  military  unity.  The  only 
functioning  organization  that  Is  solely  on 
the  political  level  is  the  Council  of  Europe — 
not  unlike  our  own  Continental  Congress. 
The  Consultative  Assembly  of  the  Council 
meets  twice  a  year  in  Strasbourg.  France. 
Members  from  almost  all  free  European  coun- 
tries discuss  common  problems  and  pass  res- 
olutions. It  is  up  to  the  member  govern- 
ments to  enforce  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council,  however, 

I  was  privileged  to  be  a  member  of  the 
congressional  delegation  that  was  Invited 
to  participate  In  last  November's  meeting  of 
the  Consultative  Assembly.  I  was  deeply 
Impressed  with  the  spirit  of  the  debate  and 
the  earnestness  with  which  the  delegates 
tackled  the  problem  of  making  the  Council 
a     really     functioning     organization.       We 
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Americans  took  vlirorotis  part  In  the  discus- 
sions and  used  all  of  our  Influence  to  give 
our  European  friends  a  little  faith  and 
coxirags.  In  sp  te  of  their  determination,  at 
times  they  seeried  beaten  down  by  the  mul- 
titude of  problems  which  beset  them.  One 
almost  got  the  Impression  that  they  would 
rather  keep  Ihs  project  of  a  real  European 
parllaswnt  in  t  tie  hopeful  stage  of  discussion 
than  risk  a  potslble  flop  by  attempting  It. 

The  American  delegation  encouraged  them 
by  taking  the  attitude  that  any  progress  was 
b-  tter  than  no  progress,  and  that  the  whole 
final  blueprint  dldnt  have  to  be  worked  out 
before  the  Initial  steps  could  be  taken.  Otir 
fresh  outlook  proved  extremely  stimulating. 
At  the  same  tiioe.  we  learned  the  magnitude 
cf  the  difilcultt  V  these  statesmen  and  diplo- 
mats face  and  the  deep-seated  national  atti- 
tudes and  policies  that  have  forced  this  Jlg- 
st.w  pattern  of  unification  instead  of  a 
■tralght-forwaxd.  all-out  federation. 

Until  I  actwJiy  got  over  there.  I  had  al- 
ways thought  of  Europe  as  a  not -too- har- 
monious unit,  but  a  unit  Just  the  same. 
IlMtead.  I  dlsc(  vered  that  the  basic  problem 
tormenting  the  men  at  Strasbourg  was  what 
might  be  called  the  Intarnational  sectional- 
ism of  Europe  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and 
the  Netherlands  formed  a  very  close  group. 
They  are  in  prx^ess  of  economic  union  and 
presentsd  a  unl'.ed  diplomatic  front.  Great 
Britain,  on  thi  other  hand,  did  not  really 
feel  a  part  of  Siirope — oue  sometimes  got  the 
impression  tha'  the  English  Channel  seems 
as  wide  to  theci  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean  does 
to  us.  Anywa>,  Britain's  tie;;  to  the  Com- 
monwealth seemed  as  Important  to  her  as 
her  ties  to  Euiope  and  often  the  two  got 
tangled  up  and  pulled  in  different  directions. 
The  Scandlnavi  \a  countries  formed  another 
sectional  Intereit.  They  felt  closer  to  Brit- 
ain than  to  tlM  rest  of  Europe  and  wanted 
to  stay  out  of  aiy  firm  union  unless  Britain 
were  really  In  t.  too.  France  and  Italy,  on 
the  other  hand,  were  anxious  to  build  up  a 
strong  union,  but  were  afraid  to  include 
Germany  withoi  t  the  balancing  influence  of 
England  and  thr  Scandinavian  countries. 

As  a  result  ot  these  conflicting  aims  and 
interests,  Strasbourg  has  so  far  been  little 
more  than  the  trene  of  a  diplomatic  taffy- 
pull — but  even  t^ls  Is  an  Important  achieve- 
ment. Efforts  are  oontlnuuig  to  make  the 
Council  of  Euro|>e  the  over-all  coordinating 
body  in  Europe.     They  must  and  will  suc- 


Sconomic  unity 
The  Marshall  !)lan  brought  the  first  steps 
toward  Europ)ear  economic  unity.  The  Or- 
gsrilzatlon  for  B»iropean  Economic  Coopera- 
tion— or  OEEC.  IS  It  is  fnmlliarly  called — 
wns  set  op  to  oO'irdtnate  the  recovery  plans 
of  Individual  nations  ard  work  toward  eco- 
nomically sensible  solutions.  Thl";  organiza- 
tion allotted  M.irshall-plan  aid  and  pro- 
vided a  oenter  for  discussing  various  spe- 
cinlired  problems.  Though  working  quietly 
and  In  the  back«?-ound.  it  has,  on  the  whole, 

-.  been  an  efTectlve  Instrument  of  cooperation. 
*         Another   child   of   the   Marshall   plan   was 

■^•♦he  European  Pt  yments  Union,  nicknamed 
E"U.  This  was  a  move  at  simplifying  inter- 
national account  ng  and  freeing  trade.  Be- 
fore the  war.  most  currencies  were  convert- 
Itle.  so  France,  l?t  us  nay,  could  sell  to  one 
country  and  use  the  country's  money  to  buy 

•  from  some  other  country — Just  as  a  farmer 
can  sell  his  produce  at  a  market  and  use 
the  money  to  bvy  shoes  from  a  shoe  store. 
After  the  war  that  changed.  Countries 
Would  take  mont  y  from  some  countries  and 
not  from  cther5v--R8  though  you  could  only 
buy  shoes  if  the  salesman  happened  to  need 
•ome  of  your  farm  produce.  Nuturally  as  a 
result  of  this  situation,  there  was  a  lot  more 
bargaining  and  negotiating  than  there  was 
actual  trading.  KPU  In  effect  reestablished 
the  old  order.  Each  country  got  credit  at 
the  EPXJ  "fcanJi'  for  wtiat  it  soid  to  other 
countries,  and  drew  on  its  account  whenever 


It  needed  to  buy.  Thus.  EPU  has  revived 
multilateral  trade  by  getting  arotmd  the 
many  currency  restrictions. 

The  Schuman  plan 

The  other  moves  toward  European  unity 
on  the  economic  level  have  been  nephews 
rather  than  children  of  the  Marshall  plan. 
Most  im portent  of  these  is  the  so-r  lied 
Schuman  plan,  which  is  Just  being  put  into 
effect.  The  official  name  of  this  is  the  Euro- 
pean  Coal  and  Steel  Community. 

In  1850  Foreign  Minister  Schuman,  at 
France,  proposed  a  step  which  went  right  to 
the  heart  of  a  lot  of  European  rivalries  and 
enmity.  He  suggested  that  France,  Germany, 
and  any  other  European  nations  who  wished 
to  join  unite  their  coal  and  steel  industries 
under  a  single  International  authority.  To 
really  imdcrstand  the  importance  of  this,  let's 
think  of  what  the  situation  would  have  been 
If  Minnesota  and  Pennsylvania  had  been  in- 
dependent countries,  each  with  a  tradition 
of  enmity  for  the  other.  Can't  you  Just 
imagine  all  the  difScultles  Minnesota  would 
have  had  getting  Pennsylvania  to  ship  it 
enough  coal  so  that  Its  Iron  ore  could  be 
refined  into  steel,  and  vice  versa — especially 
if  each  thought  that  the  steel  made  by  the 
other  would  be  used  to  build  weapons  and 
start  a  war  between  them?  Well,  that's  Just 
what  has  been  happening  in  Europe  for  over 
a  century.  Germany  has  vast  quantities  of 
coal  in  the  Ruhr  but  not  enough  Iron  ore; 
and  France  has  the  iron  ore  but  not  the  coal. 
So  this  step  of  putting  both  under  the  same 
international  authority  is  really  a  vital  one 
for  the  future  peace  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  Europe. 

The  profKisal  was  enthusiastically  received, 
but  the  details  took  a  long  time  to  work  out. 
Just  this  spring.  Prance,  Germany,  Italy, 
Belgium,  Luxemburg,  and  the  Netherlands — 
the  six  nations  which  originally  partici- 
pated— finally  ratified  the  agreement  and 
the  Schuman  plan  is  now  beginning  to 
operate.  So  hopeful  are  the  member  na- 
tions about  It  that  plans  are  already  in  the 
air  to  do  the  same  thing  with  other  com- 
modities: Agrlcultimi.1  products,  for  in- 
stance. If  these  plans  work  out,  Europe  will 
keep  moving  step  by  step  to  full  economic 
union. 

The   European   army   and   NATO 

The  movement  toward  European  unity  has 
only  recently  been  tied  in  with  the  effort  of 
the  free  world  to  stop  the  advance  of  com- 
munism. Three  yeais  ego.  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  was  signed.  Last  winter,  six 
Europe<in  nations  agreed  to  pool  their  mili- 
tary forces  in  Europe  to  form  a  common 
army.  This  European  army  will  have  the 
function  of  protecting  the  European  De- 
fense Community  from  outside  attack. 
France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  the  Benelux 
countries  are  the  participants  in  this  ven- 
txiro — one  unprecedented  in  history  and  the 
prelude  to  an  even  closer  unification.  The 
European  Army  will  be  only  a  part  of  the 
force  available  to  defend  western  Europe 
against  communism.  It  Is  part  and  parcel 
of  the  great  North  Atlantic  Treaty  com- 
mand (NATO)  which  includes  Americans, 
Englishmen.  Portuguese,  Norwegians,  and 
Danes  as  well  as  the  European  army  nations. 

This  alliance  of  nations  is  the  strongest 
force  in  the  free  world  and  It  Is  growing 
stronger.  Thanks  to  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid  and  to  the  sacriaces  of  the  other 
NATO  countries,  we  are  well  on  our  way  to 
becoming  a  good  military  match  to  the 
Communist  forces  in  Europe.  The  NATO 
countries,  united  by  their  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  democratic  government,  are  a  new 
kind  of  alliance — not  only  military  but  so- 
cial and  economic  as  welL 

Last  February,  meeting  at  Lisbon,  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organisation  mapped 
out  plans  for  the  coming  year.  To  the  al- 
ready existing  common  stratef^c  defense 
plans  were  added   oommltments  for  troops 


and  bases  and  the  NATO  Itself  was 
strengthened  and  reorganized.  Each  nation 
pledged  Itself  to  contribute  a  specified  num- 
ber of  ground  combat  dlvlBlons.  air  for- 
mations and  naval  forces — and  each  nation 
pledged  Itself  to  the  limit  of  its  ability. 
Perhaps  the  most  important  step  was  the 
planned  integration  of  Germany  Into  the 
European  Defense  Commulty. 

Germany 

When  the  war  ended  In  1945.  Germany 
was  a  completely  defeated  and  utterly  dev- 
astated nation.  Government  on  every  level 
was  so  disorganized  that  American  Army  offl- 
ciers  had  to  take  charge  of  such  basic  activi- 
ties as  providing  for  a  water  supply  and 
rtmning  the  railroads.  It  took  4  years  even 
to  clean  the  debris  of  bombed  buildings  from 
the  streets  of  many  cities.  The  Potsdam 
Agreement  laid  the  foundation  of  allied  pol- 
icy toward  Germany:  To  occupy  It  until  the 
la^t  vestige  of  militarism  and  totalitarian- 
ism was  removed  and  to  promote  its  re- 
covery as  a  peace-loving  nation  which  would 
never  again  menace  either  Its  neighbors  or 
the  rest  of  the  worM.  Although  divided 
Into  four  zones,  Germany  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered as  an  economic  unit  and  the  four 
powers  agreed  to  cooperate  on  a  common 
political  policy. 

Perhaps  the  Russians  foresaw  at  Potsdam 
the  course  events  would  take.  We  certainly 
didn't.  We  made  the  agreement  In  good 
faith  with  allies  who  had  fought  with  us 
in  the  war.  We  knew  peace  depended  on 
our  sticking  together  and  we  did  our  best 
to  create  a  peaceful  world.  But,  as  we  all 
know,  the  Russians  dldnt  see  it  that  way. 
In  the  ensuing  struggle  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Its  satellites  and  the  free  world, 
Germany  became  a  prize  of  the  highest  im- 
portance. 

In  spite  of  the  Potsdam  Agreement,  the  . 
Soviet  Union  coolly  set  out  to  transform  its 
zone  of  Germany  into  another  satellite  area. 
E\'erythlng  possible  was  done  to  consolidate 
Commimlst  rule  in  East  Germany  and  to  pull 
West  Germany  Into  the  orbit  of  Soviet  con- 
trol. Success  in  this  venttire  would  have 
made  Stalin  the  master  of  Europe.  The  fact 
that  West  Germany — the  Federal  Republic 
of  Gemaany — is  now  in  the  process  of  be- 
coming a  free  and  Independent  nation  allied 
with  the  European  Defense  Community  is  a 
signal  victory  for  the  free  world. 

The  development  of  Western  Germany  into 
a  democratic  nation  is,  of  course,  still  incom- 
plete. However,  great  progress  has  been 
made,  for  which  the  United  States  Is  largely 
responsible.  We  have  been  the  ones  behind 
practically  every  major  step  the  Western 
allies  have  taken  in  Germany  since  VE-day. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Russians 
would  not  allow  Germany  to  be  adminis- 
tered as  an  economic  unity  or  otherwise 
honor  the  Potsdam  agreement,  the  United 
States  took  the  initiative  in  uniting  the 
three  zones  of  West  Germany  and  in  making 
it  possible  for  the  Germans  to  write  a  demo- 
cratic constitution  and  elect  a  democratic 
government.  The  tho\:sands  of  Germans 
who  have  crossed  the  iron  border  between 
East  and  West  Germany  each  month  since 
that  government  was  established  attest  to 
the  devotion  of  the  German  people  to  free- 
dom; while  the  courage  of  the  Berllners  and 
people  of  West  Germany  in  reslstir^  direct 
Soviet  preesure  proves  that  we  can  count  on 
them  as  allies. 

The  Senate  has  Just  ratified  a  convention 
with  Germany  which  restores  the  Federal 
Republic  to  its  place  in  the  community  of 
nations  and  integrates  it  in  the  European 
Defense  Community.  Thus,  In  seven  short 
years,  thanks  largely  to  American  leadership 
and  American  policy.  Germany  has  been 
transformed  from  a  dictatorship  relentlessly 
and  ruthlessly  bent  on  world  conquest  and 
guilty  of  seme  of  the  greatest  artocltles  ol 
history  Into  a  democracy  which  has  accepted 
the    principles    and    traditions    of    tlis    fres 
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world  and  has  elected  to  stand  with  It  against 
a  common  enemy. 

When  the  history  of  this  decade  is  writ- 
ten, that  fact  will  stand  large  upon  Its  pages. 

THI    FREE    WORLD'S   RESOURCIS 

All  Of  us  know  that  we  are  still  lagging 
behind  the  Communists  in  mobilized  mili- 
tary strength.  In  about  every  other  respect, 
however,  we  are  ahead.  The  free  world  now 
Includes  €8  percent  of  the  world's  population 
with  45  percent  of  its  armies,  81  percent  of 
Its  steel  output,  87  percent  of  its  aluminxim 
output,  95  percent  of  its  motor  vehicle  out- 
put. 91  j)ercent  of  its  oil  output.  69  percent 
of  its  coal  output,  85  percent  of  its  electric 
power  output,  90  percent  of  its  copper  ore 
output.  92  percent  of  its  tin  ore  output.  93 
percent  of  Its  rubber  output,  60  percent  of 
Its  bread  grain  and  rice  output,  and  98  per- 
cent of  its  merchant  fleets. 

This  is  an  impressive  roster  of  economic 
strength.  It  should  not,  however,  soothe 
us  Into  complacency.  The  slave  economies 
of  Russia  and  its  satellites  demand  far  less 
of  these  products  for  civilian  consvimptlon. 
Where  the  free  nations — short  of  total  war — 
can  divert  only  a  fraction  of  these  commodi- 
ties to  military  use,  the  slave  nations  can 
gear  their  whole  economies  primarily  to  mili- 
tary purposes,  and  this  Is  Just  what  they  have 
been  doing. 

We  must  also  consider  another  factor.  The 
slave  world  can  be  forced  by  Moscow  to 
function  as  a  unit.  The  free  world,  by  very 
definition,  has  no  such  controlling  force. 
There  are  shortages  of  almost  all  these  com- 
modities and  resources.  We  must  find  volun- 
tary means  of  putting  them  to  the  best  use 
and  giving  each  nation  a  chance  to  get  what 
it  needs  without  bidding  up  prices  to  strato- 
spheric levels  which  might  be  ruinous  to 
our  economy,  though  we  could  survive  it  bet- 
ter than  most  nations.  Right  after  Korea, 
when  there  was  no  international  machinery, 
raw-material  prices  rose  to  many  times  their 
previous  levels  as  the  demand  suddenly  in- 
creased. Then  the  International  Materials 
Conference  was  set  up — an  organization  in 
which  all  producer  and  user  nations  were 
represented.  Through  a  process  of  review 
and  discussion,  each  nation  voluntarily  lim- 
ited Itself  not  to  t£ike  more  than  its  fair 
share  in  view  of  the  world  needs,  and  agreed 
on  what  this  share  would  be.  This  is  an  im- 
pressive example  of  the  new  kind  of  coopera- 
tion which  the  free  nations  are  developing. 
It  is  International  control  through  national 
self -discipline. 

REVOLUTION   IN   THE    WORLD 

Host  of  the  Industrial  resources  of  the  free 
world  are  In  North  America  and  Europe. 
Many  of  its  raw  materials  come  from  Asia. 
Africa,  and  Latin  America — the  so-called 
underdeveloped  continents. 

Strong  cvirrents  of  revolution  and  up- 
heaval have  been  at  work  In  these  areas  for 
many  years.  The  spirit  of  '76  has  been  the 
spirit  of  '52.  A  mighty  urge  for  human 
emancipation  and  human  dignity  is  surging 
over  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East.  For 
the  first  time,  the  oppressed  and  poverty- 
stricken  peoples  of  these  parts  of  the  world 
are  realizing  that  life  can,  be  more  than  mere 
existence.  It  can  offer  political  freedom, 
economic  sufllclency,  and  moral  and  spiritu- 
al growth.  They  are  beginning  to  see  that 
poverty  and  virtual  slavery  are  not  man's 
destiny  but  a  pervlslon  of  It.  The  explosive 
political  and  social  situations  in  Asia  and 
parts  of  Africa  and  the  Middle  East  are  the 
result  of  this  awakening — a  compound  of 
the  effort  to  throw  off  obsolete  and  unjust 
shackles  and  the  growing  pains  of  a  new 
and  vigorous  democracy. 

India,  Pakistan.  Indonesia.  Ceylon,  and 
many  other  countries  have  achieved  their 
political  Independence  since  the  war.  Iran, 
Egypt,  Indochina,  and  other  countries, 
though  nominally  independent,  are  strug- 
gling to  rid  themselves  of  foreign  domina- 
tion.    All  of  these  countries  provide  testing 


grounds  for  \as  and  for  the  sincerity  of  our 
devotion  to  our  professed  ideals.  Even  when 
anti-American  demonstrations  are  staged, 
we  must  remember  that  these  people  are 
basically  ovir  friends  and  we  are  their  friends. 
They  are  activated  by  the  same  spirit  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Re- 
vere's  ride,  and  other  acts  of  defiance  which 
we  are  so  proud  of  In  our  own  history.  They 
are  impelled  with  a  fierce  desire  for  human 
equality,  and  for  recognition  of  their  own 
dignity  and  worth. 

Yet.  if  there  is  anywhere  in  the  world 
where  o\ar  foreign  policy  has  been  weak,  It 
has  been  In  dealing  with  these  areas.  In- 
stead of  welcoming  this  spirit  as  providing 
kin^■.hlp  with  our  own  traditions  and  heri- 
tage, we  have  been  far  too  concerned  with 
maintaining  order  and  preserving  the  status 
quo.  We  have  failed  to  Identify  oxirselves 
with  the  legitimate  aspirations  and  desires 
of  the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa  to  attain 
their  political  and  economic  Independence 
and  have  Instead  passively  let  ourselves  be- 
come identified  wl^h  the  very  policies  and 
conditions  they  are  revolting  against.  Even 
the  point  4  or  technical-assistance  program, 
which  has  been  a  long  step  in  the  right 
direction,  has  often  been  deprived  of  the 
Impetus  and  effect  which  an  alert  and  effec- 
tive over-all  foreign  policy  should  have 
given  it. 

Here,  if  anywhere,  will  be  proven  the  Tight- 
ness and  desirability  of  conducting  ourselves 
and  our  policy  by  the  guldepxists  of  our 
American  ideals.  The  problems  we  face  are 
complex,  but  they  can  be  simplified  If  we 
unite  with  these  new  nations  in  a  common 
Idealism  and  determination  to  build  a  better, 
freer  future.  We  have  a  great  opportunity 
to  bolster  this  spirit  of  freedom.  If  we  do 
not  seize  it.  It  may  burn  Itself  out  In  nega- 
tive and  self-defeating  acts. 

The  tragedy  of  our  time  Is  that  we  have 
permitted  the  Communists  to  identify  them- 
selves with  these  liberation  and  emancipa- 
tion movements  la  Asia  and  Africa.  Yet, 
communism  by  Its  very  nature  Is  counter- 
revolution, reaction,  and  subjugation.  In- 
ternational communism's  only  purpose  In 
Joining  with  these  people  seeking  their  In- 
dependence Is  to  take  them  over  and  Infilct 
on  these  people  their  vicious  and  brutal  S7s- 
tem  of  exploitation  and  oppression.  Our  Job 
is  to  explain  that  to  the  world,  not  only  In 
words  but  by  setting  an  example  through 
leadership,  through  guidance,  and  through 
generous  assistance. 

INDIA 

Let  me  use  India  as  an  example.  This 
nation  is  the  most  populous  free  nation  in 
the  word  today— some  400,000,000  people. 
It  is  beset  by  all  the  problems  of  creating 
a  sound  democratic  form  of  government  In 
a  large  area,  composed  of  many  states  and 
provinces  with  differing  local  customs,  tradi- 
tions, and  even  languages.  Poverty,  disease, 
and  illiteracy  are  the  lot  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  peasantry.  A  semi-feudal  economic 
system  has  condemned  agrarians  to  bondage 
and  stifled  the  growth  of  Industry.  The  par- 
tition of  the  Indian  subcontinent  into  Hindu 
India  and  Moslem  Pakistan  has  caused  the 
largest  mass  migration  in  recorded  history — 
more  than  13  million  people  are  homeless, 
bereflt  of  their  possessions  and  often 
8ep>arated  from  their  families. 

India  is  the  pivotal  country  of  Asia.  If 
the  Communists  can  manage  to  add  victory 
In  India  to  their  victory  in  China  there  will 
be  little  chance  that  the  rest  of  that  con- 
tinent can  long  remain  free.  The  Indian 
Government  knows  this  and  la  firm  In  its 
opposition  to  communism.  At  the  same 
time,  India  la  determined  to  do  what  It  can 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  a  full-scale  war 
between  the  Communist  world  and  the  free 
world.  For  this  reason  India  attempted  to 
mediate  the  Korean  conflict  and  la  con- 
tinuing to  uae  Its  good  offices  to  bring  about 
a  truce.     For  this  reason,  too,  India  Is  not 


a  party  to  any  of  our  mutual  security  ar- 
rangement In  the  Pacific.  But  there  li  no 
question  of  where  her  vaat  moral  and  spirit- 
ual infiuence  lies;  it  Is  on  the  aide  of  freedom 
and  democracy. 

For  the  first  time,  the  Indian  people  have 
recently  participated  in  a  free  national  elec- 
tion. More  people  voted  than  in  any  other 
free  election  in  history.  They  gave  the 
Nehru  government  a  good  majority,  though 
the  gains  of  the  Communists  in  some 
provinces  should  not  be  overlooked  or 
minimized. 

The  Communist  Party  la  making  a  deter- 
mined effort  in  India.  It  Is  playing  upon  the 
old  opposition  to  Brltlah  rule  and  trying  to 
fan  It  Into  a  general  antlweaternism.  De- 
spite this,  the  Indians  have  adopted  western 
democracy  as  their  form  of  government. 
Communism  Is  subsidizing  newspapers  and 
providing  cheap  edltlona  of  Communiat 
books  for  mass  distribution,  although  the 
Indian  Government  has  done  what  it  can  to 
discourage  It.  The  Indiana  themselves  con- 
tinue to  buy  American  books  when  they  can 
afford  them  and  to  visit  the  American  Infor- 
mation centers  to  find  out  about  our  way  of 
life.  The  Communists  promise  immediate 
land  reform  and  the  end  of  poverty  and  star- 
vation. In  the  face  of  thla  temptation  the 
Indian  people  are  putting  their  trust  In  the 
policies  of  the  present  Government  for  peace- 
ful change  and  development.  We  should  be 
encouraged  by  these  Indlcatlona,  but  we 
must  not  be  complacent  in  the  face  of  them. 

India  needs  our  understanding,  our  Bjrm- 
pathy.  and  our  help.  We  should  provide 
them  all  in  full  measure.  That  meana  end- 
ing our  support  of  white  supremacy  at  home 
and  abroad.  That  means  broadening  our 
horizons  to  include  India  and  India's  prob- 
lems and  potentialltiea  In  our  thinking 
about  the  world.  It  means  giving  technical 
and  material  assistance  for  economic  devel- 
opment In  its  largest  senae. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  A  year 
ago  India  was  suffering  from  severe  famine. 
We  sent  them  50.000.000  tons  of  wheat  to 
alleviate  it.  though  not  without  a  disgrace- 
ful amount  of  haggling  and  delay.  India  U 
now  Implementing  a  long-term  development 
plan  to  raise  agricultural  production  and 
eliminate  chronic  disease.  We  are  helping 
In  that  through  our  point  4  program.  In 
the  next  4  years,  by  Ita  own  efforts  and  with 
our  help,  India  is  planning  to  bring  16,000.000 
additional  acres  under  irrigation  and  to  pro- 
vide 180.000  villages  with  a  total  population 
of  120.000.000  people  with  the  benefita  of 
modern  extension  work  service,  including 
better  seeds,  more  fertilizer  and  water.  Im- 
proved simple  tools,  malaria  control,  and 
adult  education. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  this  la  an  Indian 
program.  It  was  begun  on  Indian  initiative 
and  its  success  will  depend  on  Indian  efforu. 
However,  the  measure  of  our  aid  can  make 
a  big  difference  in  how  it  worka  out.  We 
have  the  equipment  (including  such  simple 
things  as  steel  plows  and  tube  wells)  which 
India  is  not  yet  producing  in  suiBcient  quan- 
tities. We  have  valuable  experience  in  agri- 
cultural extension  work,  which  la  a  new 
thing  in  India.  We  have  a  backlog  of  know- 
how  and  experience  which  can  be  Invaluable 
to  the  Indians.  And  we  can  also  make  sorely 
needed  dollars  available. 

We  are  going  to  spend  a  large  portion 
of  our  point  4  funds  in  India.  But  let  me 
put  the  matter  in  perspective.  The  total 
amount  which  the  Indiana  would  like  to 
see  ua  put  into  thla  project  (which.  If  thla 
year  Is  any  Indication,  is  far  more  than  we 
will  eventually  approve)  Is  less  than  the 
amount  we  have  spent  on  economic  aid  to 
Greece  alone  since  the  end  of  the  war.  It 
Is  a  fraction  of  otir  own  defense  budget. 
Furthermore,  the  Indian  Governm*  .:  la  pro- 
viding the  equivalent  of  at  least  |i  worth 
of  rupees  for  each  dollar  we  spi.\d. 

We  know  that  this  program  will  work. 
In   the   Province   of    Etawah   In   the   last   i 
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years,  a  former  o«>unty  agent  In  Tennessee 
has  helped  79,CtX)  people  In  102  villages  in- 
crease their  food  production  by  46  percent. 
This  IncreAae  haa  not  been  becauae  we  have 
given  them  tractcrs.  lertlUzer,  or  Irrigation. 
It  has  been  m  jch  simpier  thaii  that. 
Wooden  atteka  were  replaced  by  simple  metal 
plows.  Improved  aeeda  were  introduced. 
MMmwhlle  scientific  planning  helped  the  In- 
dians translate  their  former  ineffective 
drudgery  Into  fnlCtul  labor.  I^e  Indiana 
themselves  have  cone  much  of  the  work  on 
•  nelghbor-to-ne  p? hbor  baaHt  and  ae  the 
precious  knnw-ho»  haa  spread  from  vlilage 
to  vllla«e  over  a  large  area,  new  hope,  new 
cleterm;natlon,  aid  new  aelf-reepect  has 
sprung  up  In  the  hearts  ol  the  paople. 

Thla  la  the  poiat  4  program  for  India  In 
action.  Thla  la  the  Uttle  we  are  asked  to  do 
so  that  a  nation  can  replace  a  standard  erf 
dying  with  a  standard  of  Wring.  With  our 
aid.  tbe  whole  subcontinent  can  be  trans- 
formed to  a  8 -year  period.  Fundamental 
human  deoency  ciills  for  Its  full  aupport 

I  have  used  In' 11a  aa  an  example  becauae 
It  la  the  key  coui  t  ry  In  Asia  It  la  also  the 
eountry  where  we  are  doinf;  the  best  Job  .and 
it  la  proTidlng  a  pattern  for  similar  rerulta 
la  other  areas. 

JAFAW 

Thla  rear  haa  vltnesaed  the  formal  end  of 
the  war  with  Japan.  On  April  28  the  Japa- 
nese Peace  Treat/  entered  Into  force.  This 
meana  that  Japaji  la  once  again  a  sovereign 
nation.  But  It  la  a  very  different  Japan 
from  the  one  we  rntered  In  1945.  Under  our 
tutelage  and  oc<upatlon.  the  principles  of 
democratic  gove-nment  have  been  Intro- 
duced. We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the 
Japanese  people,  which  accepted  these  prin- 
ciple* eagerly  ard  gladly,  will  continue  to 
practice  them  li.  the  years  to  come. 

The  treaty  marked  a  new  approach,  both 
In  rutwtance  and  In  process.  Never  before 
haa  the  SUte  Department  worked  ao  closely 
with  Members  of  the  Senate  as  In  ibe  nego- 
tiation of  thla  treaty.  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  were  consulted 
every  step  of  the  way.  Aa  a  result,  the 
treaty  was  a  gooi  one  and  was  ratified  with 
only  token  oppoi  ttlon.  In  short,  the  Senate 
actually  did  give  Ita  advice  aa  well  as  Its 
consent . 

In  substance  the  treaty  is  alFO  unique,  for 
perhaps  the  flrsi  time  In  history  It  has  not 
been  a  case  of  wreaking  vengeance  on  a 
guilty  and  vantulshed  nation.  Instead  of 
heaping  new  bitterness  on  old  through  the 
tmpoBttJon  of  harsh  ternia.  we  have  wiped 
the  alnte  aa  clean  as  possible  and  given  the 
Japanese  pe^jple  the  chance  to  make^a  new 
start.  This  doe?  not  mean  that  we  In  any 
way  cor.done  th;  horrors  which  Japan  per- 
petrated at  Pear  Harbor  and  after— It  means 
Uwtend  that  we  are  net  giving  any  futvtre 
jlngolsts  the  pn>text  for  new  horrors. 

Made  In  the  Ciirtstlan  spirit  of  charity  and 
forglreneas.  It  :s  a  treaty  we  can  well  be 
proud  of  and  ttse  aa  a  pattern  in  the  future. 
Concurrent  with  the  Jap^Jiese  Treaty,  In 
order  to  add  ironclad  protection  to  the  guar- 
anty that  Japai  would  never  aenln  be  the 
apgreaeor  and  t?  mnke  double-etire  that  no 
Other  nation  would  be  deluded  Into  thinking 
that  conquest  In  the  Pacific  was  an  easy 
thing,  we  Blgne"!  security  treaties  with  Atia- 
tralla  and  New  '.lealand  and  with  the  Philip- 
pines. Thte  g1v-B  us  a  ba.sl8  for  a  developing 
system  of  alliances  and  frlendshlpe  In  the 
Pacific  which  cim  be  of  great  Importance  to 
VM  In  the  futUTi!. 

KOSEA 

rom  a  bleak  country"  la  the 
leftcripUon  of  the  situation 
i  truce  talka  drag  on  and 
«  tbe  fighting.  Aa  lung  aa 
goUatinf  we  can  still  hope 
:it.  Meanwhile,  men  of  16 
:ing  the  0)mmuniat  horaes 
:>untries  are  backiug  up  our 
erlal  support.     Ail  of  us  are 
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fully  aware  of  tbe  traeredy  of  this  situation. 
We  cannot  and  stoouid  not  underestimate 
it.  Sven  SO,  there  are  rays  of  hope  In  the 
picture. 

The  attack  at  tbe  North  Kin-eaxts  on  tb« 
Repi:bllr  of  Korea  was  a  clear  ca'^e  ol  un- 
unprovoked,  unadulterated  aggreeelon.  So 
waa  the  entry  of  tbe  Chinese  Conununieta 
into  the  coufilct.  Tboee  of  ub  who  remeai- 
bered  that  World  War  II  started  in  Man- 
churia and  Ethiopia,  wberr  aggression  went 
unchecked  ax>d  unopposed  by  the  rest  of 
ti^  world,  knew  that  here  uae  a  siinliar 
case.  This  Urae  the  United  Nations  acted 
and  we  UearUly  and  fully  supported  that 
action. 

Because  we  tnet  this  challenge  and  so  far 
have  met  it  successfully,  we  nxay  well  have 
preveuted  world  war  UL  We  have  showed 
the  Communists  In  tbe  only  way  they  un- 
derstand that  aggreeeion  does  not  pay.  Tbe 
cuDqiiei>t  of  Korea  was  only  one  step  in 
the  grand  CotuiXMinist  design.  Other  steps 
were  bound  to  follow:  Iran,  Germany,  Egypt, 
and  the  other  nations  one  by  one  until  we 
too  would  have  been  next  on  the  list.  Those 
who  have  giv«n  their  Uves  in  Korea  have 
done  as  much  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
freedom  of  their  native  land  aa  the  patriots 
at  Valley  Forge,  the  Argonne,  C^inawa,  and 
the  Battle  of  tbe  Bul^e.  "^ 

You  have  heard — often  from  tbe  very  lips 
of  those  who  urge  Its  extension— that  the 
Korean  conflict  has  been  a  useless  war.  They 
are  terribly,  tragically  wrong.  Tbe  Korcsui 
war  has  been  the  true  preventive  war.  It 
has  prevented  further  aggression  and  when 
It  la  settled  the  whole  world,  free  aiul  slave, 
will  know  that  the  United  Nations  can  and 
will  resist  aggrcsBlon  successfully. 

Like  you.  I  sm  of  course  concerned  that  we 
are  bearing  the  brunt  of  the  fighting  In 
Korea.  I  wou'd  like  to  see  other  members  of 
the  United  Nations  participate  more  fully. 
But  it  la  not  qu'te  fair  to  think  of  Korea  by 
Itself.  Before  we  condemn  the  French  and 
the  British  for  their  relatively  small  contri- 
butions, we  must  remember  that  each  nation 
is  fighting  a  hot  war — and  too  often  a  fw- 
gotten  war — of  Us  own  against  communism. 
For  several  years  l>eforc  the  Korean  conflict 
began,  the  CommunixU  began  hgbting  bloody 
battles  with  tbe  French  in  Indochina;  and  the 
British  in  Malajra  have  been  fighting  a  guer- 
rilla war  ever  since  IMS.  Casualties  in  both 
conflicts  have  been  heavy,  and  these  areas, 
too.  are  of  great  importance.  We  can  be 
grateful  that  our  French  and  British  friends 
are  &lK>uiderUig  the  respousibility  there. 

THE  XnCTTED  NATIONS 

The  cornerstone  on  which  our  foreign  poli- 
cy rests  Is  the  United  Nations.  This  organ- 
ization, young  and  weak  as  it  Is,  Is  the  ful- 
fillment of  an  age-old  dream  of  a  world  in 
which  nations  would  live  together  In  peace 
and  cooperate  on  meeting  common  problems. 
The  League  of  Nations  was  a  first  attempt. 

The  United  Nations,  building  on  the 
league's  experience,  is  the  second.  It  Is  a 
promising  one  and  has  a  good  record. 

Many  people  today  are  discouraged  about 
the  United  Nations  and  think  that  It  is  not 
working.  That  is  largely  because  of  the  un- 
fortunate tendency  some  have  to  play  tip  the 
conflicts,  the  vetoes,  the  angry  speeches  and 
the  thorny  problems  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
fine  creative,  constructive  work  of  the  organ- 
teatlon. 

Jurt  to  set  the  record  straight,  I  would  like 
to  list  for  you  a  few  cf  the  successes  of  the 
United  Nations  and  outline  for  you  what  It 
Is  doing  In  many  Important  fields. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  stress  that  the  United 
Nations  Is  no  superstate  and  never  can  be 
unleiw  the  charter  is  fundamentally  changed 
(which  would  require  our  consent).  It  Is 
powerless  to  act  by  Itself.  Everything  It 
does  depends  on  the  consent  and  support  of 
tbe  member  nationa. 

The  United  Nations  Is  an  organisation  set 
up  by  the  common  consent  of  the  countries 


who  fougiht  together  to  defeat  Nazi  and 
Fascist  totalitarianism.  Ii  is  dedicated  to 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  dignity  aad  well- 
being  and  tries  to  achieve  those  ends.  Ita 
biggeat  service  is  to  provide  a  meeting  ground 
where  world  problems  can  be  discussed  and 
to  perform  sooae  specialised  services  tlu'ough 
its  afiUiates.  It  cun  make  recommendations 
and  draw  up  agreements,  conventions,  and 
covenants.  But  only  individual  nstions  act- 
ing Singly  or  in  concert  can  enforce  those 
recommendations  and  member  nations  are 
only  botmd  by  what  they  agree  to.  This 
should  be  made  clear  at  the  outset  becstse 
I  have  received  many  letters  which  mistak- 
enly oppose  the  United  Nations  because  it 
will  undermine  our  own  sovereignty  or  de- 
velop mto  a  world  supergovemment. 

It  is  both  easy  and  tempting  to  point  to 
the  present  cold  war  between  ourselves  and 
the  Comununists  as  proof  that  the  United 
Nations  isn't  working  and  will  not  work. 
Those  who  make  this  charge  forget  one  sim- 
ple and  Important  thing:  The  United  Na- 
tions never  was  Intended  to  cope  mith  dis- 
putes between  the  great  powers.  The  fram- 
ere  of  the  U.  N.  Charter,  meeting  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945.  emphasized  to  the  point 
of  redundancy  that  the  five  great  powers 
must  remain  united  or  the  U.  N.  itself  wculd 
be  in  grave  danger  of  falling  apart.  The 
veto  power  was  put  into  the  Charter  to  keep 
the  United  Nations  from  being  used  as  an 
Instrument  of  coercion  In  any  strugirle  be- 
tween tbe  great  powers.  That  miracle  is 
not  that  tbe  U.  N.  liasn't  settled  everything, 
but  that  after  5  years  of  oold  war  the  United 
Nations  Is  still  an  effective,  functioning 
organization. 

In  the  7  years  of  its  exlstenoe  the  United 
Nations  has  considered  48  political  and  se- 
curity questions,  of  which  27  have  been  In- 
ternational disputes.  It  has  been  Instru- 
mental in  settling  several  ominous  differ- 
ences which  might  well  have  exploded  Into 
war.  For  Instance,  the  blockade  erf  Berlin 
was  settled  through  negotiations  begun  In 
the  United  Nations;  Russian  troops  were 
withdrawn  from  Iran  In  1JK6  after  the  Iran- 
Ian  Government  complained  to  the  Security 
Council  which  discussed  the  Issue;  United 
Nations  mediation  w»s  responsible  for  set- 
ting up  the  new  state  of  Israel  and  pre- 
venting a  full-scale  Israeli-Arab  war;  United 
Nations  intervention  In  Indonesia  led  to  tbe 
establishment  of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia 
and  ended  fighting  between  the  Indoneslana 
and  the  I>utch:  a  U.  N.  mediator  has  pre- 
vented war  between  India  and  Pakistan  on 
the  Kashmir  dispute:  and  United  Nations 
Commls«ions  In  Korea,  Greece,  and  Germany 
have  thoroughly  investigated  the  disputes 
between  cmrselves  and  the  Communiete  and 
given  us  a  clean  bill  of  health  on  our  policies. 
The  list  could  be  extended  easily,  but  its 
point  is  a  simple  one:  The  United  Nations 
has  succeeded  in  many  of  Its  efforts  to  settle 
disputes  and  maintain  neace.  For  this  rea- 
son alone.  It  merits  our  support. 

Even  more  Important,  however,  has  been 
the  work  of  the  United  Nations  In  attacking 
the  basic  causes  of  war:  Poverty,  disease,  and 
the  denial  ot  human  rights  and  freedoms. 
Here  the  record  Is  truly  impressive.  The 
Boonomlc  and  Social  Council  and  Its  com- 
mittees have  devoted  attention  to  almost 
every  pressing  problem  In  the  world.  Hous- 
ing, employment,  restrlttive  business  prac- 
tices, economic  development,  income  distri- 
bution, status  of  women,  missing  persons, 
survivors  of  concentration  camps,  displaced 
persons,  family  and  child  welfare,  and  a  host 
of  other  problems  have  been  considered. 
Let  me  emphasize  again  that  In  dealing  with 
these  questions,  the  United  Nations  has  not 
taken  any  arbitrary  actions  or  attempted  to 
bind  any  national  government  to  a  certain 
poUcy.  Rather  it  has  explored  the  extent 
of  the  problems  on  a  world-wide  basis  rnd 
brought  together  experts  from  many  na- 
tions l<x  mutually  profitable  discussions. 
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In  some  eases  of  pressing  need,  the  United 
Nations  has  found  a  way  to  act.  A  good 
example  Is  the  United  Nations  Children's 
Emergency  Fund,  to  which  many  Idlnne- 
sotans  have  contributed  directly.  Organized 
by  unanimous  vote  of  the  General  Assembly 
in  December  1946.  the  fund  has  spent  over 
tlOO.000,000  In  helping  the  children  of  the 
world.  Among  other  things.  It  has  partic- 
ipated In  the  largest  single  mass-lmmunlz- 
atlon  campaign  In  history  In  an  attempt  to 
wlp>€  out  tuberculosis.  By  1950,  over  11,- 
000,000  children  had  been  vaccinated  against 
TB  and  work  Is  continuing  In  Asia,  North 
Africa,  the  Middle  East,  and  Latin  America. 
In  war-torn  areas.  UNICEP  has  conducted 
child-feeding  operations  which  have  meant 
the  difference  between  life  and  death  for 
some  e.OCO.OOO  children.  It  Is  training  child- 
health  workers  In  Asia  to  spread  knowledge 
of  elementary  health  methods  to  towns  and 
villages.  Perhaps  most  Important  of  all.  It 
Is  helping  many  nations  Improve  their  own 
child  welfare  services  by  providing  expert  as- 
sistance and  advice. 

The  United  Nations  also  has  13  specialized 
agencies,  which  carry  out  the  U.  N.  aim  of 
Improving  economic  and  social  conditions 
for  the  people  of  the  world.  These  Include 
the  International  Labor  Organization  (ILO) 
which  promotes  social  Justice  through  draw- 
ing up  International  social  standards,  pro- 
viding technical  assistance,  and  distributing 
Information  on  social  problems. 

The  Food  and  Agricvilture  Organization 
(PAG)  keeps  a  watchful  eye  on  world  food 
and  agricultural  conditions  and  supplies 
member  governments  with  facts  and  figures 
on  nutrition,  agriculture,  forestry  and  fisher- 
ies, and  with  forecasts  on  the  production, 
distribution  and  consumption  of  agricultural 
products.  All  of  its  activities  aim  at  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  food  and  other  agri- 
cultural products  and  bringing  more  satis- 
factory levels  of  well-being  to  rural  fam- 
ilies. Through  PAO,  plant  pests,  such  as 
locusts,  have  been  controlled  and  animal 
diseases  cured  or  prevented.  For  instance,  a 
disetise  called  rinderpest  kills  over  2,000.000 
cattle  a  year  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  the  Far 
Sast.  Through  FAQ,  millions  of  cattle  have 
been  inoculated  with  an  Inexpensive  serum, 
and  the  disease  is  being  wiped  out. 

The  United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific 
and  Cultural  Organization  (UNESCO)  works 
to  advance  mutual  knowledge  and  interna- 
tional understanding  and  especially  to  en- 
courage popular  education — still  nonexistent 
In  many  countries,  though  we  have  had  it  for 
a  century.  One  of  its  basic  aims  is  to  wipe 
out  illiteracy.  To  help  in  this  work.  UNESCO 
is  setting  up  six  centers,  in  regions  where 
Illiteracy  is  highest,  for  training  teachers  as 
specialUts  in  fundamental  education.  It  has 
done  other  important  things,  such  as  setting 
up  a  system  for  international  book  purchase. 
If  it  weren't  for  UNESCO,  people  in  many 
countries  would  not  be  able  to  buy  the  Amer- 
ican books  they  need  to  carry  on  their  studies 
or  find  out  about  this  country. 

Other  U.  N.  agencies  are  the  International 
Civil  Aviation  Organization  (ICAO);  the  In- 
ternational Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  De- 
velopment, which  makes  long-term  loans  to 
needy  nations  pay  off  at  a  profit  to  both  the 
bank  and  the  borrower;  the  International 
Monetary  Fund,  which  stabilizes  the  ex- 
change value  of  currencies;  the  Universal 
Postal  Union,  without  which  it  might  be  Im- 
possible to  send  a  letter  to  another  country; 
the  World  Health  Organization,  which  is 
bringing  modern  medical  methods  to  back- 
ward areas  and  stamping  out  chronic  disease 
through  Inoculation  and  giving  expert  ad- 
vice to  member  nations  on  setting  up  the 
kind  of  health  services  they  want  to  have; 
the  International  Refugee  Organization 
(IRO)  which  helped  repatriate  or  resettle 
millions  of  homeless  people  after  World  War 
11;  the  International  Telecommunlcatloa 
Union,  through  which,  among  pther  things, 
radio  frequencies  are  allocated  so  the  sta- 


tions of  one  country  wont  interfere  with 
those  of  another:  the  World  Meteorological 
Organization  which  Is  helping  to  improve 
weather  forecasting  throughout  the  world; 
and  several  other  agencies  which  are  now 
being  set  up. 

All  of  these  agencies,  as  you  can  Imagine 
If  you  think  b^ck  to  the  picture  of  life  in 
underdeveloped  countries  or.  Indeed,  In  al- 
most any  area  of  the  globe,  are  doing  vital, 
necessary  Jobs.  They  are  working  closely 
with  the  governments  of  the  areas  con- 
cerned— in  fact,  they  cannot  Interfere  or  act 
Unless  the  governments  request  It.  They 
are  supported  on  a  shoestring  budget  by 
their  members.  The  United  States,  which 
makes  the  largest  contribution,  spends  less 
than  10  cents  on  the  United  Nations  for 
every  $15  it  spends  on  the  cold  war;  and 
the  total  budget  of  the  United  Nations  In 
1950  came  to  less  than  the  city  of  New  York 
spent  to  keep  its  streets  clean  and  for  other 
activities  of  the  department  of  sanltatloa. 

SUMM.\RT 

This  has  been  a  somewhat  lengthy  review 
of  our  problems  and  policies  In  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs.  As  you  Judge  our  actions, 
bear  in  mind  that  we  are  still  feeling  our 
way.  The  temptations  to  go  back  Into  our 
shell  or  to  adopt  the  outworn  and  outmoded 
methods  of  power  diplomacy  are  often  great. 
We  must  resist  them  both.  The  future  Is 
bright  with  hope — but  It  cannot  be  gained 
by  moving  toward  the  past,  nor  can  our 
course  be  straight  if  our  eyes  are  turned 
backward.  Our  foreign  policy  must  have 
many  parts:  in  some  areas  economic  and 
technical  assistance;  In  others,  military  aid. 
Oxir  policy  toward  nations  taken  over  by 
Russia  should  be  to  encourage  their  breaking 
away,  such  as  happened  In  Yugoslavia,  and 
to  give  them  whatever  help  we  can  once  they 
do  make  the  break.  Even  more  Important, 
we  should  not  fall  to  hold  up  to  the  stlll- 
captlve  peoples,  of  our  own  devotion  to  free- 
dom and  our  steadfast  purpose  to  hold  to  It 
until  the  shackles  are  loosed  throughout  the 
world. 

This  requires  military  and  economic 
strength  at  home.  For  this  reason  we  are 
mobilizing  our  forces,  expanding  our  produc- 
tion, and  strengthening  our  economy.  Twin 
production  lines — unheard  of  In  the  past — 
have  become  a  reality,  with  one  line  pro- 
ducing military  weapons  and  the  other  civil- 
ian goods  to  maintain  and  raise  our  standard 
of  living.  We  are  proud  of  this,  but  we  must 
remember  that  America's  real  strength  is 
not  in  our  production  lines  or  the  number  of 
oiu:  automobiles,  deep  freezes,  telephones, 
radios,  TV's,  or  movies.  Our  real  strength 
lies  in  our  people  and  in  our  democracy — our 
devotion  to  freedom  and  free  government, 
our  churches,  our  family  life,  our  generosity 
and  willingness  to  give  the  other  fellow  a 
helping  hand. 

Whatever  we  do  we  must  constantly  keep 
In  mind  that  we.  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  have  a  great  responsibility  of  leader- 
ship. The  whole  world  looks  to  us  for  guid- 
ance, for  Inspiration.  This  may  seem  like  a 
tremendous  burden,  but  I  submit  It  Is  a 
burden  much  less  crushing  than  war. 

There  are  no  easy  answers  to  the  difficult 
problems  we  face  today.  There  Is  no  short 
cut  to  peace.  We  must  be  prepared  for  years 
of  earnest  endeavor  and  sacrifice.  We  must 
develop  the  gense  of  poise  and  strength  that 
comes  through  understanding  and  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  righteousness  of  otu*  cause.  The 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  Is,  Indeed, 
pride  In  American  achievements  and  In 
America's  way  of  life.  But  that  cornerstone 
must  be  laid  on  the  solid  ground  of  Idealism, 
fair  play,  and  faith  In  the  future,  not  on  the 
sand  of  our  material  prosperity  and  temporal 
power.  We  sorely  need  divine  guidance  and 
Inspiration,  for  there  are  some  things  man 
cannot  do  alone.  I  Join  with  you  in  seek- 
ing It. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
with  regard  to  America's  crucial  Inter- 
national role  in  foreign  relations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

•I  should  like  to  comment  with  regard  to 
America's  crucial  International  role. 

As  the  second  session  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congress  concludes.  America  is  passing 
through  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  In 
her  history,  both  In  domestic  and  in  foreign 
relations.  It  has  been  my  contention  that 
America  has  been  entrusted  with  great  re- 
sponsibilities for  leadership  at  this  Juncture 
in  the  human  race's  development.  We  can- 
not abandon  that  leadership;  we  cannot 
foresake  our  responsibilities;  we  must  rise 
to  the  emergency. 

We  must  make  of  the  United  Nations  the 
dynamic  force  for  which  humanity  has  been 
hoping  and  praying.  We  must  make  of  the 
regional  organizations,  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty,  the  Inter-American  Defense  Organi- 
zation and  others,  the  dynamic  realities 
which  they.  too.  were  meant  to  be.  We  must 
realize  the  great  potentialities  of  the  affili- 
ated International  organizations  of  the  U.  N. 

One  of  the  particular  organization*  In 
which  I  have  been  interested  has  been  the 
U.  N.  International  Children's  Emergency 
Fund.  The  pages  of  the  Concrtssional  Rec- 
ord have  contained  a  number  of  my  speechee 
and  Insertions  on  this  vital  score. 

At  this  time  I  should  like  to  clear  up  one 
particular  misunderstanding  which  has  un- 
fortunately developed  on  the  work  of 
UNICEF.  Because  of  this  mlsundersUndlng 
there  has  been  a  sharp  curtailment  on  the 
United  States  contribution  to  this  noble  en- 
terprise. Such  curtailment  Is.  of  course,  a 
most  regrettable  development  because  every 
single  dollar  Is  desperately  needed  for  the 
humanitarian  purposes  of  the  organization. 
Every  single  dollar  helps  to  heal  the  broken 
body  of  a  child,  and,  or  to  prevent  that  body 
from  being  broken  In  health  In  the  future. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  urged  that  920.962.000 
be  appropriated  for  UNICEF  to  match  con- 
tributions made  by  other  governments  in 
fiscal  years  1952  and  1953.  Unfortunately, 
the  authorization  of  this  amount  was  re- 
duced to  $16,481,000  In  conference  with  the 
House.  The  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee approved  the  full  amount,  but  on  the 
floor  the  sum  was  further  cut  to  $6,666,867. 

In  my  Judgment,  this  cut  resulted  from  a 
misinterpretation  of  the  congressional  for- 
mula applied  to  the  authorization  legislation 
which  stipulates  that  contributions  from 
the  United  States  shall  be  made  In  such  a 
manner  as  to  give  assurance  that  they  will 
not  exceed  33  Vi  percent  of  contributions 
from  all  governmenU.  Including  contribu- 
tions made  by  governments  for  the  benefit 
of  persons  located  within  territories  under 
their  control  (Public  Law  400). 

The  House  Member  who  proposed  the  re- 
duction must  have  Interpreted  the  formula 
to  mean  one-third  of  the  fund's  Urget  budget 
for  the  fiscal  year  1952-53,  or  $20.000  000. 
This  Urget  budget,  however,  represents  only 
the  fund's  share  of  the  annual  program. 
What  the  House  Member  failed  to  consider 
was  the  fact  that  the  congressional  formula 
specifically  stipulated  that  the  contribution* 
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made  by  govemiaents  for  Internal  use  must 
be  taken  into  account  in  addition  to 
UNICEFa  target  budget  In  determining  the 
United  States  ( ontrlbutlon.  The  tremen- 
dous Incentive  of  the  "local  matching"  or 
International  "giant  In  aid"  principle,  which 
ref^ulres  receiving  oountrlee  to  contribute 
new  resources  at  least  equivalent  to 
UNlCEF's  share  In  the  program  before  they 
can  qualify  for  assistance.  Is  one  of  the  most 
Important  aspects  of  the  program. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  authorization  period  for  the  UNICEF 
appropriation  was  not  1  but  2'^  years.  On 
this  basis  alone  the  United  States  contri- 
bution would  be  much  more  than  the  appro- 
priated sum  of  $6,666,687. 

NXW    YORK    T1M«8    A«TTCL« 

At  this  time  I  submit  an  article  as  con- 
tained in  the  New  York  Times  with  regard 
to  this  fund  limitation.  It  perhaps  most 
clearly  of  all  explains  the  present  situation. 
The  arlWrle  was  written  by  Mr.  Thomas  J. 
Hamilton  under  the  title  "U.  N.  Children** 
Fund  May  Curtail  Work  Because  Congress 
Reduced  Aid."  The  subtitle  was  "Llmltailoa 
Placed  on  Contributions  to  All  World  Apen- 
cles  Also  Mav  Force  United  Bute*  Delegation 
To  Cut  Staff  " 

The  article  begins: 

"A  sharp  cut  in  operation*  of  the  D  N. 
International  Children's  Emergency  F-jnd  Is 
threatened  as  a  result  of  a  recent  decutiou 
by  Confrea*  that  American  contributions  to 
International  organizations  must  not  excMd 
one-third  of  their  total  annual  budgets." 

The  article  goes  on  to  p)Olnt  otn  that — 

"The  decision,  sponsored  by  Representa- 
tive John  Bnx  Wn^LiAMs,  of  Mississippi,  was 
taken  by  Conjrress  early  this  month  while 
Senators  and  RepresenUtlves  were  rushing 
to  dispoae  of  outsundlng  business  In  time 
for  the  opening  of  the  Bepubllcan  conven- 
tion In  Chicago. 

"In  accordance  with  the  Williams  amend- 
ment. Congreps  arproprlated  only  $6,666,666 
for  the  Children's  Fund  for  the  a»^-year 
period  ending  December  31.  1953.  The  ad- 
ministration had  asked  Congress  to  author- 
ize $34.000.000 — $13,000  000  each  for  1952  and 
1953 — but  thl*  had  been  cut  down  to  t>16.- 
400,000. 

"Children's  Fund  officials  said  today  that 
the  $6,886,666  actually  was  much  less  than 
one-third  of  toUl  expenditures  this  year. 
Since  matching  contributions  by  recipient 
countries  would  raise  the  total  for  the  cur- 
rent year  to  $46,000,000. 

"ONI.T     S», 000. 000    AVAILABLa 

-As  a  result  of  the  cut  In  the  United  States 
contribution.  It  is  expected  that  only  $9.- 
000,000  will  be  available  for  allotment  in 
October;  allotment  of  the  remaining  $11,- 
000.000  budgeted  will  be  possible  only  If  the 
new  Congress  votes  a  supplementary  appro- 
priation next  January  or  February. 

"The  congressional  demand  for  a  one-third 
llmlUtlon  en  contributions  to  international 
agencies  wa»  first  expressed  In  the  case  of 
the  United  SUtee  assessment  for  the  United 
Nations  budget.  At  the  General  Assembly 
last  year  the  United  SUtes  delegation  ac- 
cordingly tried  to  reduce  the  assessment  to 
83  Vi  percent  but  succeeded  only  in  getting 
It  lowered  to  36.8  percent;  assessments  of 
the  Sortet  Union  and  Soviet  satelUtes  were 
raised. 

"Earlier  this  year  it  looked  as  though  Con- 
gress would  refuse  to  appropriate  more  than 
a  flat  33 « 3  percent  for  the  United  Nation* 
budget,  which  would  have  made  the  United 
States  $1,400,000  short  on  lU  contribution  for 
the  current  year.  However,  Congress  finally 
Increased  the  appropriation  to  the  $15,844,860 
which  the  United  SUtes  was  assessed.  Of 
this  the  United  SUtes  has  paid  all  but  $966. 

"However,  under  the  Williams  amendment 
only  Inter-Amerlcan  organizations  are  ex- 
empted from  the  one-third  rule,  and  the 
United   States    contribution    to    next   year's 


United  Nations  budget  will  have  to  be  no 
greater  than  33  Vi  percent.  This  means  that 
the  delegation  will  have  to  renew  Its  argu- 
ments for  a  further  cut  at  the  1932  session 
of  the  General  Assembly  this  fall. 

"CONGRESS    BACKS    PLIDCI 

"The  United  NaUona  technical  assistance 
program  for  1952.  for  which  the  United  SUtea 
bas  pledged  $11,400,000,  60  percent  of  the 
total,  also  was  threatened  for  a  time  with 
the  one-third  rule.  Here,  too.  Congress  fi- 
nally provided  the  total  pledged,  but  decided 
to  limit  the  United  States  contribution  for 
next  year  to  $8,171,888.  A  program  of  $25.- 
000.000  has  been  envisaged  for  1958,  of  which, 
according  to  the  6C-p)eroent  rule,  the  United 
SUtes  share  would  be  In  the  neighborhood 
of  $15,000,000. 

"Congreaalonal  demands  for  reduced  ex- 
penditures on  International  organizations 
also  have  been  felt  by  the  United  States  dele- 
gation to  the  United  Nations.  The  com- 
bined appropriation  for  the  delegation,  and 
for  several  missions  overseas,  was  cut  9  per- 
cent. 

"Although  the  exact  amount  of  the  cut 
In  the  delegation's  appropriation  has  not 
been  finally  determined,  it  Is  anticipated  that 
a  dozen  of  the  167  persons  on  the  delegation 
payroll  will  be  dismissed  and  that  11  existing 
vacancies  will  not  be  filled." 

Let  me  present  now  some  views  as  ex- 
pressed by  a  dlstlngxilshed  leader  of  free 
enterprise  and  a  very  dear  friend  of  n>ine, 
Mr.  Harry  BuUls.  chairman  of  tne  board  of 
General  Mills,  Inc.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  an  address  which  Mr.  Bullls 
delivered  on  June  27.  I  believe  that  they  are 
represenUtlve  of  the  thinking  of  a  great 
many  leaders  not  only  of  bualness  but  of 
all  segments  of  American  life.  The  excerpU 
which  I  am  submitting  constituted  the  con- 
clusion of  his  address  as  delivered  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  the  commercial  club  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. In  this  conciuBlon,  Mr.  Bullls  soundly 
summed  up  his  reason*  for  a  realistic  op- 
timism as  to  the  future  of  the  Anaerlcan 
free-enterprise  system  and  of  the  free  world. 
I  wish  that  space  permitted  inclusion  of 
the  entire  text  of  this  outstanding  address. 

"Reasons  for  Optimism 

"(By  Harry  Bullls) 

"In  the  great  game  of  poker  you  put  up 
or  shut  up.  It's  the  same  way  today  when 
answering  the  question,  'What's  ahead  for 
business?'  My  last  picture  is  one  of  long- 
range  optimism. 

"We  may  see  some  rough  going  ahead. 
Undoubtedly  If  the  caldron  of  international 
affairs  boils  over,  our  troubles  will  multiply. 
In  any  case,  the  business  situation  may 
continue  unbalanced.  Some  segmenu  of  the 
econonxy  may  move  fom^ard  while  others  lag. 

"My  long-range  optlmifim  U  based  on 
global  concepU.  and  I  recognize  the  tremen- 
dous political  and  economic  ImporUnce  of 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

"Here  are  my  reasons  for  optimism: 

"1.  The  Korean  conflict  has  demonstrated 
to  the  ConimunlsU  that  aggression  does 
not  pay. 

"2.  We  have  successfully  helped  our  Etu-o- 
pean  allies  to  organize. 

"3.  Western  Germany  ha*  been  brought 
into  military  union  with  the  West  and  the 
chances  are  that  she  will  also  Join  in  eco- 
nomic union.  Of  course,  I  realize  that  the 
European  Defense  Command  still  has  to  be 
ratified  by  the  various  parliaments. 

"4.  Our  production  for  defense  purposes 
wlU  soon  be  at  the  $60,000,000,000  level.  We 
have  taken  this  expansion  In  stride  and  are 
approaching  the  point  where  we  may  again 
expand  the  production  of  civilian  gocxls. 

"5.  The  fact  that  we  have  had  economic 
sUbllity  during  the  past  year  shows  that  In- 
flation U  not  inevlUble.  We  have  learned  a 
good  deal  about  how  to  stop  It. 


"6.  The  population  of  the  United  SUtes 
has  been  growing  rapidly.  We  have  as  many 
p>eople  zx)w  as  we  expected  to  have  by  1966. 
Furthermore,  the  1950  census  shows  that  we 
had  55  percent  more  children  under  5  years 
of  age  than  we  had  In  1940.  Here  is  assur- 
ance that  business  will  have  an  expanding 
futtire. 

"7.  At  the  presently  planned  rate  of  mili- 
tary expenditures  there  need  be  no  further 
Increase  in  taxes.  By  1954  some  tax  reduc- 
tions should  be  possible  and  the  excess- 
profits  tax  should  be  allowed  to  expire  In 
June  1953.  I  believe  our  tottd  national  pro- 
duction and  national  income  will  continue 
to  expand  sufficiently  so  that  by  the  time 
military  expenditures  are  reduced  by  10  or 
20  percent,  we  can  actually  balance  the 
budget. 

"8  There  is  a  possibility  of  expanding  our 
overseas  markets. 

"9.  There  are  limitless  {XMSlblllties  for 
technological  derelopment  in  industry. 
There  has  been  a  tremendous  expansion  In 
Industrial  research  and  product  adaptation 
to  mass  markeU.  "nils  research  will  con- 
tinue to  develop  entirely  new  lines  of  prod- 
ucU  and  growth  industries.  It  is  said  that 
consumption  of  electricity  will  double  within 
the  next  10  years. 

"These  are  Just  a  few  of  my  reasons  for 
optimism.  Add  to  them  the  unbounded 
strength  and  resources  of  America  and  you 
have  sound  Justification  for  faith  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  assurance  that  our  Nation  will  con- 
tinue to  move  forward  to  new  goals  of  higher 
living  standards  and  more  goods  for  more 
people. 

"As  we  move  forward,  we  must  help  the 
free  wond.  Trade  must  be  reactivated.  Bet- 
ter living  miifit  be  exUnded  to  other  peo- 
ples. One  problem  we  have  is  how  to  con- 
tinue to  give  economic  and  military  aid  to 
our  allies  in  Europe  and  at  the  same  time 
assist  and  win  over  the  so-called  backward 
nations  of  the  East  and  the  Par  East,  so  that 
they  can  develop  to  the  pohit  where  they 
can  take  their  place  in  the  world  economy  by 
providing  goods  or  services  their  creditors 
need.  When  that  is  done,  overseas  trade 
should  be  large  enough  to  take  up  the  slack 
which  may  appear  In  American  production 
when  military  demands  are  met. 

"The  fruits  of  freedom  are  not  restricted 
to  this  American  garden  of  Eden.  We  must 
graft  the  tree  stock  to  countries  overseas, 
and  encourage  their  people  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  hammer  of  communism, 
which  would  beat  men  back  to  the  level  of 
the  Middle  Ages. 

"And  through  all  of  this,  we  American* 
have  got  to  apply  the  lessons  we  learned  so 
painfully  In  the  past.  The  one  great  lesson 
we  have  learned — or  have  we? — Is  that  it  i* 
necessary  to  cultivau  the  other  fellow's  point 
of  view. 

"Want  to  work  with  educators  and  schools? 
Cultivate  the  edtrator's  point  of  view. 

"Want  to  up  the  productivity  curve?  Cul- 
tivate  the   workman's    point    of    view. 

"Want  to  spread  the  blessings  of  produc- 
tive enUrprlse  to  other  parU  of  the  world? 
Again,  cultivate  the  foreign  point  of  view. 
In  this  task  ^9  will  learn  by  looking  to  the 
other  fellow,  by  preconditioning  ourselves  for 
the  adjustments  that  we  will  have  to  mak.e 
in  order  to  sell  our  point  of  view. 

"In  General  Mills  we  have  a  slogan.  'The 
best  is  yet  to  come,  if  we  all  keep  working 
together."  We  must  keep  working  together 
In  America — businessmen,  workers,  farmers, 
school  teachers,  and  preachers — and  we  must 
go  forward  with  a  positive  attitude. 

"I  close  with  a  little  story:  A  big,  burly 
truck  driver  was  driving  behind  a  lady  In  a 
little  coupe.  They  came  to  a  street  corner 
and  the  sign  showed  red.  The  lady  stopped 
and  the  truck  driver  stopped.  The  sign 
turned  to  green,  but  the  lady  still  sat  there. 
Finally  the  big  burly  truck  driver  stuck  hi* 
head  out  of  the  window  and  hollered,  'That's 
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the  only  shade  of  green  you're  going  to  get. 
lady,  80  let's  go.' 

"Gentlemen,  we  have  the  only  shade  of 
green  we  are  going  to  get,  so  let's  go." 


Hon.  Lowell  Stockman,  of  Oregon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HARRIS  ELLSWORTH 

or  OSZGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  it  is  my  desire  to  pay  a  personal 
tribute  to  my  Oregon  colleague  and  good 
friend,  Lowell  Stockman,  who  is  vol- 
untarily relinquishing  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress. 

Ten  years  ago.  Congressman  Stock- 
man presented  himself  to  the  voters  of 
eastern  Oregon  as  a  candidate  for  Con- 
gress from  the  Second  District.  As  a 
wheat  farmer  and  civic-minded  citizen 
of  Pendleton,  Oreg.,  he  understood  and 
appreciated  the  viewpoints  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  the  farmers  of  eastern  Oregon. 
His  friendliness,  forthrightness.  and 
staunch  championship  of  good  govern- 
ment in  the  district.  State,  and  Nation, 
won  for  him  the  support  of  the  people  in 
eastern  Oregon.  He  was  first  elected  to 
serve  in  the  Seventy-eighth  Congress, 
As  a  member  of  each  succeeding  session 
of  Congress  since  then,  Lowell  has  re- 
ceived from  his  district  the  expression 
of  gratitude  for  his  service  by  the  re- 
peated reelection  to  the  office.  The  peo- 
ple of  the  Second  District  of  Oregon 
would  so  honor  him  again,  I  am  confi- 
dent, were  he  desirous  of  succeeding 
himself  for  another  term. 

The  same  qualities  that  gave  Lowkll 
Stockman  hosts  of  friends  and  support- 
ers in  his  district  won  for  him  the  re- 
spect and  high  regard  of  all  of  those 
Members  of  the  House  who  worked  with 
him  and  personally  learned  to  know  the 
loyalty  and  determination  which  he  de- 
voted to  his  duties  in  Congress.  To 
know  Lowell  was  a  fine  experience  in 
friendship.  Because  of  warm  friend- 
ships, he  will  be  remembered  by  many 
of  his  colleagues  throughout  the  future. 

Lowell  Stockman  gave  freely  of  his 
time  and  effort  in  working  with  other 
members  of  the  Oregon  delegation  on 
problems  affecting  other  districts  in  the 
State.  He  was  an  effective  and  per- 
suasive partner.  His  wise  counsel  and 
valued  services  have  meant  much  to  the 
people  of  his  district  and  the  State  of 
Oregon. 

Congressman  Stockman  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  important  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  The  character  of  his 
service  as  a  member  of  that  committee 
was  such  as  to  earn  the  full  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  committee  member- 
ship. The  State  of  Oregon  and  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  will  miss  his  presence 
on  that  important  committee. 

As  Lowell  Stockman  departs  the  halls 
Of  this  assembly  of  the  people  where  ho 
has  served,  I  salute  him  for  his  achieve- 


ment and  service.  Personally,  I  will 
miss  him.  The  Second  District  of  Ore- 
gon will  miss  him.  The  State  and  his 
colleagues  in  Congress  will  miss  him. 
For  him,  his  charming  wife,  and  family, 
I  wish  a  future  abundant  in  accomplish- 
ment and  happiness  which  they  richly 
deserve. 


Report  of  the  Accomplishments  of  the 
Second  Session  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  to  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  of  New  York 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDNA  F.  KELLY 

OF  NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mrs.  KELLY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, under  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  herewith  my  report  on 
the  accomplishments  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  to 
the  people  of  the  Tenth  Congressional 
District  in  New  York. 

In  keeping  with  the  practice  estab- 
lished at  the  close  of  my  first  term  as 
your  Representative  In  Congress  from 
the  Tenth  New  York  District.  I  now  sub- 
mit for  your  study  my  report  of  the  ac- 
complishments of  the  second  session  of 
the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

On  July  7.  1952,  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  officially  ended.  What  this 
Eighty-second  Congress  did  adds  up  to 
an  impressive  total  of  actions  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  Presidential 
election  year  and  that  all  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  33  seats 
in  the  Senate  will  be  contested  in  the 
November  elections.  It  is  regrettable 
that  sectional  and  personal  interests 
found  expression  in  some  of  the  legisla- 
tion enacted.  It  can  best  be  illustrated 
by  the  expression  of  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  blocked  final  conferee  action 
on  a  report  by  admitting.  "There  is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  for  my  State." 

Although  the  Democratic  Party  was 
the  majority  party  in  the  recently  ad- 
journed Eighty-second  Congress,  in 
many  instances  a  coalition  of  Republi- 
cans and  southern  Democrats  controlled 
the  vote  on  vital  Issues.  This  accounts 
for  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  enact 
an  PEPC  statute,  to  repeal  or  amend  the 
Taft-Hartley  law,  to  enact  a  military 
service  ballot  law,  and  to  permit  con- 
struction of  necessary  housing  units. 

Despite  the  handicap  of  this  coalition, 
the  Eighty-second  Congress,  working  in 
a  grave  and  dangerous  period  of  our  his- 
tory, with  the  peace  of  the  world  resting 
on  its  deliberations,  passed  legislation 
and  made  appropriations  that  have 
strengthened  hope  in  the  hearts  of  op- 
pressed people  the  world  over,  and  have 
protected  our  own  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem in  America. 

Space  will  not  permit  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  every  bill  enacted  in  the  sec- 
ond session.  My  report  contains  only  the 
major  issues  but  I  will  be  happy  to  ad- 
vise you  on  any  other  legislation  of  in- 


terest to  you,  and  to  send  you  my  r'»port 
of  the  first  session  if  you  so  request. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  accora- 
plishments  of  the  second  rcs&vjn  r*  ihe 
Eighty-second  Congress  !n  *he  £ftic'  r,t 
international  policy  p..?: 

First.  The  Mutual  S  -curity  Act  vt 
1952; 

Second.  Ratification  of  the  Japaut':^;; 
Peace  Treaty,  thereby  affording  Japun. 
the  opportunity  to  seek  membership  in 
the  United  Nations; 

Third.  Ratification  of  a  security  pact 
with  the  Philippines;  and 

Fourth.  Ratification  of  a  security  pact 
with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  Is  the  im- 
plementation of  our  foreign  policy.  Its 
cost  to  the  United  States  is  over 
$6  billion.  Its  purpose  is  to  help  other 
nations  achieve  self-security.  Indirect- 
ly, It  is  for  our  own  preservation.  Dur- 
ing the  early  history  of  our  Nation,  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  did 
not  involve  a  dollar  cost,  but  with  the 
realization  that  there  is  one  world  with 
two  conflicting  Ideologies— the  rights  of 
freemen  versus  a  slave  state — and  with 
the  rapid  development  of  the  science  of 
war,  it  has  become  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  develop  a  foreign  pol- 
icy of  international  cooperation  in  order 
to  assure  its  self-preservation.  Historic 
steps  were  taken  when  the  United  States 
joined  the  United  Nations;  established 
the  ECA  program;  enacted  the  Mutual 
Defense  Pact;  initiated  the  mutual  se- 
curity program;  and  ratified  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  other  regional  pacts. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  is  the  means 
taken  by  the  United  States  in  accepting 
its  responsibility  as  leader  of  the  free 
world.  It  is  testimonial  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  the  last  bulwark  of  democracy. 
It  is  for  the  mutual  l)eneflt  of  all 
free  men.  It  is  the  expression  of  the 
United  States  that  we  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  all  peoples  and  governments, 
but  that  we  are  determined  to  safeguard 
freedom  for  ourselves  and  for  other  free- 
dom-loving people. 

The  men  in  the  Kremlin  have  caused 
this  situation.  Their  actions  sis  aggres- 
sors in  Korea  have  forced  the  whole  re- 
armament program  of  the  west  to  be  put 
into  motion.  They  do  not  desire  peace. 
They  desire  world  domination  at  any 
cost.  Their  actions  are  well  known  to 
all  of  us. 

The  past  policy  of  the  United  States 
in  giving  foreign  aid  has  been  based  on 
self-help  and  mutual  cooperation.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  policy  must  now  be  de- 
veloped into  a  policy  of  aid  glvien  on 
a  step-by-step  basis.  The  amount  of 
aid  should  be  determined  by  the  progress 
of  recipient  nations  In  carrying  out 
agreed  objecUves.  I  refer  here  to  U.  N. 
actions,  to  regional  collective  organiza- 
tions such  as  NATO,  and  the  plans  for 
European  unification.  The  United 
States  has  taken  a  broad  view  of  its  re- 
sponsibility. The  United  States  must 
demand  that  other  nations  and  peoples 
take  the  same  broad  view  and  look  be- 
yond their  own  horizons  to  work  with 
others  who  have  Identical  aims.  With 
each  nation  making  Its  contribution, 
there  will  be  no  shirking  of  responsi- 
bility and  the  progress  toward  our  com- 
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mon  goal  will  be  made  with  greater  ease 
and  dispatch. 

The  foreign  aid  program  of  the  United 
States  for  this  year  hinges  on  two  de- 
cisive factors.  Both  involve  revolution- 
ary plans  and  as  a  consequence,  have 
been  slowed  down  by  national  and  In- 
ternational obstacles.  The  first  factor 
Involves  the  conclusion  of  contractual 
treaty  agreements  with  the  West  Ger- 
man Republic  and  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  the  United  States.  This  treaty, 
called  the  Bonn  or  Provisional  Peace 
Treaty,  recognizes  Western  Germany  as 
a  member  of  the  European  community  of 
nations.  There  is  a  limited  status  on 
West  Germany  until  such  time  when 
East  and  West  Germany  can  be  unified. 
The  second  factor  is  the  creation  of 
a  European  Army.  It  Is  realized  that 
Orrmany  must  play  a  part  in  self-de- 
fense and  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  In 
the  light  of  past  events.  It  is  deemed 
safer  to  have  the  German  Army  in- 
cluded in  the  European  Army,  rather 
than  have  independent  national  armies. 
European  unity  Is  a  necessity — an  urgent 
necessity — of  long-range  importance. 
;its  primary  aim  is  not  merely  military  in 
order  to  build  up  a  barrier  against  Rus- 
sL\'s  overwhelming  ambitions.  It  is  a 
compelling  neces.sity  for  economic  rea- 
sons. Europe  cannot  prosper  under 
srparate  national  economies  which  are 
iinable  to  compete  in  world  markets 
against  the  vast  industrial  systems  built 
up  In  the  United  States  and  in  Russia. 
The  determination  of  F*rance  and  Ger- 
many to  set  up  the  machinery  under  the 
Schuman  plan,  to  establish  the  admin- 
istration, and  to  begin  the  operation  is 
highly  commendable. 

As  we  all  know,  foreign  jwllcy  has  ob- 
jectives of  far-reaching  and  tremendous 
Importance.  In  this  field,  there  can  be 
no  wishful  thinking  on  what  is  hoped 
for  in  the  future.  Simply  stated,  our 
foreign  policy  seeks  to  achieve  a  lasting 
peace  and  to  spread  our  ideals  of  indi- 
vidual liberty  and  the  principles  of 
democracy  to  all  peoples  of  the  world. 
Americans  believe  In  these  objectives 
even  thoueh  their  approach  to  them  may 
differ  Therefore,  there  is  a  choice  in 
the  means  of  attaining  them.  But,  the 
means  should  not  disregard  value.  Our 
foreign  policy  must  be  consistent  with 
the  beliefs  of  our  Nation.  1  do  not  be- 
llev  I  that  a  government  can  lead  a  dou- 
ble life.  No  government  can  use  any 
method  which,  by  its  objectives,  destroys 
the  value  It  seeks  to  achieve  and  to  up- 
hold. The  United  States.  In  its  foreign 
policy,  aims  to  unite  the  nations  of  the 
free  world  individusdly  and  collectively 
In  defense  against  Marxian  communism. 
At  the  close  of  the  first  session  of  this 
Congress,  I  was  one  of  the  members  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
pointed to  the  special  study  mission  to 
Germany  and  certain  other  European 
countries.  In  conversation  with  our  sub- 
committee. Marshal  Tito  of  Yugoslavia 
admitted  that  he  Is  a  Marxian  Commu- 
nist and  he  stated  further  that  he  would 
continue  the  collectivization  program 
over  and  above  the  protests  of  the  peas- 
ant farmers  who  repre5^ent  85  p>ercent  of 
the  population  of  Yugoslavia.  Marxian 
Communism  is  communism  whether  It 


emanates  from  Belgrade  or  from  Mos- 
cow. It  denies  the  individual  his  social, 
civil,  and  spiritual  rights.  It  seeks  to 
destroy  private  enterprise.  Individual  in- 
itiative, and  leads  only  to  the  enslave-* 
ment  of  man. 

I  oppose  economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia 
because  I  believe  such  aid  strengthens 
the  Communist  hold  on  the  people  of 
Yugoslavia  who  admittedly  object  to 
Marshal  Tito. 

Prom  the  Nev  York  Times  magazine 
section,  an  article  by  M.  S.  Handler,  I 
quote  the  last  paragraph  which  conveys 
this  fear: 

It  Is  evident  that  the  constitutional  re- 
form represents  another  step  In  the  steady 
progression  of  the  Yugoslav  Communist  lead- 
ers toward  total  socialism — an  advance  to- 
ward the  ultimate  goal  which  is  taking  place 
simultaneously  with  the  policy  of  expand- 
ing economic  and  political  colt&boratlon  with 
the  west.  Internal  developments  in  Yugo- 
slavia since  the  beginning  of  1951  demon- 
strate clearly  that,  that  far  from  considering 
the  estabilstunent  of  sociallBxn  to  be  Incom- 
patible with  the  policy  of  collaboration  with 
the  west  the  Yugoslav  leaders  believe  their 
advance  toward  socialism  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  and,  in  many  respects,  been  made 
possible  by  the  economic  and  political  sup- 
port granted  them  by  the  west. 

Is  this  the  type  of  government  we 
want  to  support?  I  do  not  believe  It  is. 
The  United  States  is  striving  for  peace 
among  the  community  of  nations  but  is 
beset  by  a  powerful  enemy  which  fosters 
materialistic  communism  and  the  stamp- 
ing out  of  every  ideal  for  which  om-  Na- 
tion has  given  its  all.  Are  we  opposed 
to  Soviet  imperialism  or.  are  we  as  a  free 
Nation  opposed  to  the  tyranny  of  Ideo- 
logical communism?  I  oppose  both.  I 
believe  In  certain  absolutes.  In  a  body  of 
unchanging  principles,  in  a  teaching  and 
a  way  of  life  which  were  true  yesterday, 
true  today,  and  will  be  true  tomorrow. 
It  Is  either  we  or  they  in  this  world. 

It  Is  generally  agreed  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  free  world  must  unite  mili- 
tarily or  perish  Individually.  No  nation 
can  go  It  alone  militarily,  economically, 
or  In  human  lives.  Either  we  democra- 
cies unite  or  they — the  Communists — 
will  rule.  Yet,  with  this  knowledge  be- 
fore them,  an  economy  bloc  composed 
of  Taft  Republicans  and  southern  Demo- 
crats voted  to  cut,  to  cut  out,  and  to  de- 
stroy the  treaty  im^plementatlon  and  col- 
lective-security agreements  to  which  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  had  volun- 
tarily and  knowingly  committed  the 
United  States  under  democratic  leader- 
ship. 

The  following  table  is  the  allocation 
under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1952. 
This  is  the  total  appropriation  of  $6,431,- 
249.750  to  provide  for  military,  economic, 
and  technical  assistance  to  certain 
friendly  nations  to  strengthen  mutual 
security: 

(1)  Western     Europe     (with 

not  less  than  $25,000,- 
000  earmarked  for 
Spain) : 

MUltary $3,  415,  614,  750 

Economic 1,282.433,000 

(2)  Near  East  and  Africa: 

Military 660,316,500 

Technical 50,822,760 

Palestine  refugees..  60,063,250 

Israel   refugees 70.228,000 


(3)  Asia  and  Pacific: 

MUltary 664,807,600 

Economic  and  tech- 
nical (continues 
the  145,000.000 
for  Korean  relief 
-r.  '  and  also  makes 
available  to  the 
Korean  Recon- 
struction Agency 
167,500,000  In 
goods  and  services 
from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the 
Army 821,412,500 

(4)  Latin  America: 

Military 67,  685,  750 

Technical 20,329,000 

(5)  Provisional  Intergovern- 

mental Committee  for 
Movement  of  Migrants 
from  Europe 9.240,500 

(6)  C>cean  freights  for  relief 

packages 2,587,500 

(7)  International    organiza- 

tions for  technical  co- 
operation programs 15,  708,  750 

Foreign  assistance  is  costly,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  involves  a  basic  f  vmdamental  issue 
Americans  must  face.  That  issue  is. 
Should  foreign  assistance  to  free  nations 
continue,  or  should  trade  barriers  be 
lowered? 

Free  nations  must  earn  the  dollar  to 
purchase  United  States  industrial  pro- 
duction, both  military  and  industrial. 
The  United  States  produces  two-thirds 
of  the  mdustrial  output  In  the  world,  but 
the  United  States  imports  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  raw  materials  to  maintain 
this  production.  This  proves  the  inter- 
dependence of  the  United  States  on  the 
nations  of  the  world.  Foreign  trade  must 
not  be  considered  as  a  p>olitical  or  sec- 
tional issue.  It  is  economic  and  global, 
which  not  only  affects  the  standard  of 
living  of  Americans  but  of  people  all  over 
the  world.  The  United  States  exports 
approximately  $15,000,000,000  a  year.  It 
exports  one-third  of  Its  production  of 
cotton,  two-fifths  of  Its  production  of 
wheat,  two-third  of  its  production  of 
tobacco,  and  almost  one-fifth  of  its  in- 
dustrial production. 

The  United  States  Imports  approxi- 
mately $10,000,000,000  a  year.  The 
United  States  is  more  dependent  on  im- 
ported materials  than  at  any  time  in 
our  history.  This  is  due  In  part  to  mod- 
em technological  advances,  in  part  to 
the  demands  of  modem  defensive  v.eap- 
ons,  and  in  part  to  the  exhaustion  of 
our  own  mineral  resources.  The  United 
States  is  dependent  on  imports  from 
foreign  countries  of  the  following  com- 
modities as  Indicated  by  percentages: 

Perctnt 

Natural  rubber 100 

Tin 100 

Chromlte 100 

Graphite 100 

Industrial  diamonds 100 

Sisal-. - 100 

Nickel - 99 

Cobalt .J 98 

Manganese 93 

Mercury - — 98 

Lead 66 

Copper 42 

Zinc 40 

The  removal  of  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments will  be  the  major  issue  of  the 
Eighty-third  Congress.  It  must  be  a 
two-way  street.    Thus  reciprocal  trade 
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fits  directly  into  our  program  of  mutual 
security  with  other  free  nations  of  the 
world.  Put  in  simplest  terms,  the  dol- 
lars which  we  expend  to  pay  for  things 
we  need,  helps  their  economy  contribute 
to  their  own  military  strength  and  en- 
ables them,  in  turn,  to  buy  from  us  the 
products  they  need. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Federal  spending  has  been  the  target 
of  every  antiadministration  critic  who 
has  raised  his  voice  in  our  country.  Cer- 
tainly no  taxpayer  can  consider  the  Fed- 
eral budget  without  experiencing  a  de- 
gree of  shock  but  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  with  every  succeeding  year, 
the  United  States  has  had  to  meet  new 
and  more  difficult  challenges  which  have 
required  unprecedented  expenditures. 
Whenever  I  felt  that  expenses  could  be 
reduced  without  impairing  or  gambling 


with  America's  security  at  home  or 
abroad.  I  was  glad  to  vote  accordingly. 
However,  I  do  not  think  any  responsible 
representative  in  Congress  could  support 
meat-axe  cuts  or  across-the-board  re- 
ductions. Maintaining  proper  defenses 
for  our  country  at  home  and  abroad  has 
necessitated  expenditures  of  a  magni- 
tude never  before  attempted  by  any  na- 
tion. I  have  studied  every  appropriation 
bill  presented  to  the  House  and  I  have 
made  diligent  efforts  to  reduce  them 
whenever  possible  and  have  supported 
amendments  so  providing,  which,  in  my 
judgment,  were  not  harmful  to  the  over- 
all program.  The  table  below  will  in- 
form you  of  the  expenditures  which,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Members  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  were  necessary 
to  maintain  the  best  interests  of  our 
country: 
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Table  of  appropriations.  Eighty-second  Congress,  second  session 


Titto 


Treftsury  • 

Post  Office 

Third  supile mental.  19S2... 
Fourth  su|>plcmental,  1962. 

Independent  offices 

Labor  » 

Fedanl  Security  Agency... 
iBteriof..     .       . 

DJstrict  of  Columbia  » 

Civil  Functions,  Army 

State 

Justin 

Conimeroe 

Judiciary 

National  defense. 

Legislative 

Agriculture  • 

Bupplemental,  1053  • 


Budget  estimates 


$683. 

a;  822, 

1,069, 

1,475, 

6^978. 

228. 

1,740. 

636. 

136, 

602. 

318, 

189^ 

70ft. 

27, 

60i921. 

72, 

748, 

13,  750, 


045,000 
100,000 
542,625 
420.000 
087,043 
09IM00 
758,261 
001.800 
442,100 
977.800 
408,010 
785,000 
971,499 
657.800 
022,770 
055.542 
415, 828 
796,030 


Amount  as 
passed  (House) 


$644. 

2.798. 

968. 

1,413. 

6,254. 

210. 

1.559. 

488. 

131. 

49Z 

215, 

181 

689. 

27, 

46.207, 

62: 

724. 

iai27. 


766.000 

«X).noo 

127,  043 
830.000 
215.628 
903.539 
441261 
348.  2SI 
055.000 
«4.  900 
988.  .382 
069.000 

306,850 
177,554 
391.780 
003,699 
840.780 


Amount  as 
passed  (Senate) 


1645. 

4  741 

97^ 
1.  413. 
6,279. 

211. 
1.561. 

5fi7, 

135. 

667. 

211. 

184. 

fi8& 
27. 

saios. 

7^ 

S41. 


247.000 
900,  (IfX) 
368.  S3« 
820.;}50 
088,678 
1 13.  539 
888.761 
328.164 
117.089 
474.609 
869.847 
523.000 
60(^306 
548,700 
00a912 
802,461 
491624 
721886 


Amount  a 
eoacted 


$641096, 
Z  798,  800, 

971, 34Z 
1,  413.  8aa 
6,27Z83«, 

211.0081 
1.56Z885. 

541.729, 

133.606, 

5H4.  061. 

217,701. 

184,293. 

586.588, 

27.398, 

46^6ia938. 

7^8^9^ 

738,611. 
II,  793.  7>«, 


000 
000 
641 
360 
303 
539 
Oil 
8A4 
875 
600 
424 
000 
.588 
700 
012 
392 
«20 
339 


Public 
Law 
No. 


425 

ITS 
«11 
455 

452 

470 
453 
B04 

496 

488 
471 
451 
547 


>  This  bill  also  carries  (not  included  in  above  total)  16.255.770,850  in  permanent  and  indefinite  appropriation*,  biclud- 
tng  $6,150,000,000  interest  on  the  Federal  debt;  $5,999,219,666  in  disbursements  from  FSA  trust  funds  for  old-age  bene- 
fits, unemploympnt  insurance,  railrofld  retirement  benefits,  and  other  authorizi^l  pavments. 

•  This  bill  also  carries  tnot  included  in  above  total)  $9.(100,000  for  the  National  LaNir  Relations  Board;  $1,130,000  Mr 
tbe  National  Mediation  Board;  and  $3,447,500  for  the  F-.-dera!  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service 

»  Above  total  payable  from  District  of  Columbia  revenues:  bill  also  carries  $11,000,000  direct  Federal  appropristioa 
from  Treasury. 

•  This  bill  also  carries  (not  inchided  to  above  total)  about  $500,000,000  revolving  fund  anthoriiatlons  for  farm  loaoi 
and  price-support  operations. 

•  Includes  funds  for  Mutual  Security  Administration,  Atomic  Energy  Commission  and  other  agencies 

maintain  the  economic  stability  of  the 
country,  and  assist  in  promoting  maxi- 
mum employment  and  production. 

In  recent  months  this  revitalized 
agency  was  of  great  assistance  to  victims 
of  Midwest  floods  by  granting  loans  to 
business  firms  whose  establishments  were 
damaged  in  that  disaster. 

The  Congress  also  approved  the  Presi- 
dent's plan  for  reorganization  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
reduction  of  the  number  of  agencies 
and  simplification  and  modernization  of 
functions. 

Three  other  plans  proposed  by  the 
President — for  reorganization  of  the 
Post  Office,  the  Bureau  of  Customs  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  the 
United  States  marshals  office  in  the  De- 
partment of  Justice — were  disapproved 
by  the  Senate. 

Congress  itself  initiated  a  much-need- 
ed improvement  in  purchasing  practices 
of  the  Government  by  enactment  of  a 
law  requiring  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  do  all  its  buying  from  a  single 
catalog  of  the  items  required.  This 
catalog  is  to  be  the  basis  for  procure- 
ment by  all  Federal  supply  agencies. 

Legislation  was  also  passed  reorganiz- 
ing the  structure  and  procedures  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission. 


KZOSCAI7IZATION 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  added 
two  major  reforms  to  the  record  of  this 
administration  which  has  put  into  effect 
more  than  half  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  Hoover  Commission  under  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1949.  Studies  were 
made  looking  toward  further  improve- 
ments in  governmental  functions. 

The  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue  was 
reestablished  upon  a  basis  to  bring  about 
increased  efficiency  of  its  operations  and 
to  provide  better  machinery  for  assuring 
fair,  honest,  and  impartial  administra- 
tion for  all  the  taxpayers. 

The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion was  reorganized  under  another  plan 
approved  by  this  Congress.  This  agency 
was  placed  under  authority  of  a  single 
administrator  with  major  responsibility. 
A  loan  policy  board,  including  in  its 
membership  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Treasury,  was  created  to 
coordinate  the  Corporation's  loan  poli- 
cies with  other  policies,  programs,  and 
activities  of  the  Government. 

Under  reorganization  of  the  RFC,  all 
of  its  loans  are  of  such  character  as  to 
accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  basic 
law  and  intent  of  Congress  that  it  aid 
in  financing  industry,  agriculture,  com- 
merce, encourage  small  business,  help 


Home  loans:  Public  Law  325  added 
$125,000,000  to  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration revolving  fund  for  direct  home 
and  farmhouse  loans  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  to  eligible  veterans  who  are  un- 
able to  obtain  such  loans  from  private 
sources. 

Pensions:  Public  Law  356  authorized  a 
5-percent  increase  in  the  rate  of  service- 
connected  compensation  for  veterans  of 
all  wars  who  are  10  to  49  percent  dis- 
abled and  a  15-percent  increase  for  those 
disabled  50  percent  or  more.  It  also  in- 
creased from  $72  to  $75  the  monthly 
non-service-connected  pension  author- 
ized for  World  War  I  and  II  and  Korean 
veterans  who  are  65  years  of  age  or  older. 
The  monthly  non-service-connected  pen- 
sion for  veterans  who  require  the  con- 
stant attendance  of  another  person  at 
all  times  was  increased  from  $120  to  $129. 

GI  bill:  Public  Law  550  extended  to 
Korean  veterans  most  of  the  educational 
and  loan  benefits  authorized  for  World 
War  n  veterans.  Tuition  and  subsist- 
ence payments  of  $110  a  month  were  au- 
thorized for  veterans  without  depend- 
ents; $135  for  those  with  one  dependent; 
and  $160  for  those  with  more  than  one 
dependent.  Maximum  amount  of  free 
schoohng  authorized  was  36  months, 
computed  at  the  rate  of  I'a  days  for 
each  day  of  active  military  service.  Un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  ad- 
ministered under  State  law.  were  pro- 
vided at  the  rate  of  $26  a  week  for  not 
more  than  26  weeks.  Mustering-out 
payments  were  set  at  $100  for  veterans 
with  less  than  60  days'  service;  $200  for 
those  with  more  than  60  days,  but  re- 
stricted to  the  United  States;  and  $300 
for  those  with  more  than  60  days,  in- 
cluding overseas  service. 

Veterans'  preference:  Public  Law  536 
extended  benefits  of  Veterans'  Prefer- 
ence Act  to  persons  serving  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  April  28.  1952,  when  the 
state  of  war  t)etween  the  United  States 
and  Japan  ended,  and  until  July  2.  1955. 

DErCNSK    PRODDCnoW   ACT 

The  previously  mentioned  coahtion  of 
Repubhcans  and  southern  Democrats  ex- 
erted great  influence  when  legislation 
extending  the  Defense  Production  Act 
was  under  consideration.  Through  their 
adopted  amendments,  the  authority 
given  the  President  to  control  consumer 
credit,  prices,  wages,  and  rents,  was 
drastically  weakened  and  the  struggle  to 
control  inflation  was  made  that  much 
more  difficult,  in  weakening  the  Presi- 
dent's Inflation  control  authority,  the 
proponents  of  this  measure  contended 
that  the  threat  of  inflation  has  passed. 
Yet.  at  the  same  time,  they  felt  the  need 
to  set  farm  price  supports  at  not  less 
than  90  percent  of  parity  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
claiming  such  support  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  emergency.  In  my  opinion, 
th  "s  is  decidedly  contradictory,  ControLj 
are  a  necessity.  No  special  group  should 
be  guaranteed  protection  at  the  expense 
of  the  consumer  who  must  foot  the  bill 
through  taxes  and  through  higher  prices 
for  farm  products. 

The  new  bill  extends  wage-price  con- 
trols through  April  30,  1953. 
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Tt  extends  prfxluctlon  controls  through 
June  30.  1953. 

It  ends  Fedei-al  rent  controls  Septem- 
ber 30  of  this  year  with  two  exceptions. 
They  can  be  continued  through  April 
30.  1953.  in  aiy  critical  defense  area 
or  in  any  local  area  where  their  exten- 
sion is  requested  locally. 

It  ends  all  authority  for  retail  credit 
controls  and  for  voluntary  credit  control 
programs  as  of  midnight  tonight. 

The  new  act  would  end  next  June  30 
the  import  controls  it  now  authorizes. 
Meanwhile,  It  liberalizes  tho.se  controls 
from  what  th»'y  are  under  the  present 
act. 

The  new  act  also  ends  all  authority  for 
real  estate  cr:^;t  control  on  June  30, 
1953.  Meanwliile.  it  requires  suspension 
of  this  control  (regulation  X)  when  new 
housing  start}  fall  below  a  stipulated 
level.  During  periods  when  regulation 
X  is  relaxed,  maximum  required  down 
payments  on  liouses  carmot  be  fixed  at 
more  than  5  percent. 

The  new  act  also  takes  the  Wage 
Stabilization  Hoard  out  of  the  disputes- 
handling  business,  limiting  its  function 
to  policy  making. 

It  also  requests  th  ?  President  to  use  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  to  end  the  steel  strike. 

The  new  ac'.  curbs  United  States  par- 
,  Ucipation  in  t  :ie  International  Materials 
Conference  but  seeks  to  protect  the  func- 
tion of  the  CcntroUed  Materials  Plan. 

It  requires  that  farm  price  supports  be 

held  to  90  percent  of  parity  imtil  this 

act  expires  June  30.  1953. 

,      It  also  guarantees  judicial  review  of 

Labor  Dopartaient  minimum  wage  set- 

■  ting  acUvitiej  under  the  Public  Con- 
tracts— Walsh -Healey — Act, 

DZTZNSS 

The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 

some  of   the   more  important  measures 

which  were  enacted  in  the  second  session 

I  to  strengthen  the  defense  of  our  country, 

'      Public  Law  3  authorized  the  construc- 

■  tion  or  convr?rsion  of  500,000  tons  of 
modern  navi.l  vessels,  including  the 
giant  new  supercarrier.   the  Forrestal. 

:  This  Increasef  the  striking  power  of  our 

fleet  consider  ibly.     This  law  also  con- 

'  talned  a  provision  prohibiting  the  sale, 

•  transfer,  or  lease  of  any  combatant  ves- 

■  sel  of  the  Navy  without  prior  approval 
of  the  Congress, 

Public  Law  171  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Nf.vy  to  enlarge  water  supply 
facilities  for  the  San  Diego,  Calif.,  area. 
'  Including  the  authorization  of  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  aqueduct.    This  has 
a  direct  bearing  on  our  support  of  Camp 
Pendleton.  Ct.lif.,  a  Marine  Corps  Instal- 
'  latlon  in  which  the  Government  has  an 
r"  investment  of  approximately  $150,000.- 
009. 

Under    Public    Law     176    additional 

■  funds  were  authorized  for  the  construc- 

■  tlon  of  experimental  submarines. 

Public  Lavi   217  amended  the  Career 
Compensation  Act  so  as  to  eliminate  an 

■  Injustice  to  certain  enlisted  members 
who  reenlisted  for  indefinite  periods  of 
time,  and  who.  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  law.  were  deprived  of  reenlist- 

•  ment  bonuse.*;. 

Public  Law  220  granted  a  very  neces- 

•  sary  authori:y  to  the  Boards  for  the 
Correction  ol  Military  and  Naval  Rec- 


ords by  authorizing  them  to  provide  for 
the  payment  of  claims  arising  from  the 
correction  of  such  records.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  law  Injustices  could  be 
corrected,  but  no  monetary  claims  could 
be  paid. 

Public  Law  346  Increased  the  pay  and 
allowances  for  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Including  retired  pay.  and  In 
addition.  Increased  the  benefits  payable 
to  the  dependents  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Public  Law  403  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  aeronautical  research  facil- 
ities by  the  National  Advisory  Commit- 
tee for  Aeronautics  necessary  for  the 
effective  prosecution  of  aeronautical 
research. 

Public  Law  404  extended  the  Rubber 
Act  of  1948  to  March  31.  1954. 

Public  Law  408  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  qualified  women  as  phy- 
sicians and  specialists  In  the  medical 
services  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air 
Force. 

Public  Law  410  extended  the  date  for 
qualification  for  the  tpecial-inducement 
pay  provided  for  physicians  and  dentists. 

Pubhc  Law  416  gave  to  the  Marine 
Corps  a  strong  voice  on  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and,  In  addition,  placed  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  on  a  three-divisional  organ- 
izational structure  together  with  sup- 
porting aircraft. 

Public  Law  436.  known  as  the  Federal 
Catalog  Act.  should  bring  about  tre- 
mendous savings  in  the  armed  services 
by  establishing  a  single  catalog  for  the 
myriad  items  used  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

Public  Law  534  authorized  the  con- 
struction of  many  very  necessary  milit- 
tary  projects  throughout  the  United 
States  and  many  parts  of  the  world. 
The  amount  exceeds  $2,000,000,000. 

Public  Law  146  authorized  the  transfer 
of  certain  naval  vessels  to  France.  Den- 
mark. Peru.  Uruguay.  Brazil,  and  Great 
Britain.  This  act  was  required  because 
of  the  provisions  of  Public  Law  3.  pre- 
viously mentioned,  which  forbids  the 
transfer,  sale,  or  loan  of  naval  vessels 
without  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress. 

Public  Law  150  provided,  for  the  first 
time,  an  organizational  structure  for  the 
Air  Force.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
this  law  the  Air  Force  only  existed  on 
the  basis  of  a  few  transfer  orders  and  a 
few  sentences  in  the  National  Security 
Act.  Now  the  Air  Force  has  a  basic  or- 
ganization act  dealing  with  its  func- 
tions, duties,  and  its  composition. 

Of  tremendous  significance  is  Public 
Law  155,  which  authorized  the  construc- 
tion or  establishment  of  large  numbers 
of  very  necessary  military  installations 
and  facilities  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  other  parts  of  the  world.  The 
total  amount  of  authorization  exceeded 
$5,700,000,000. 

Public  Law  476  incorporated  in  a  single 
law  all  statutes  concerning  the  organi- 
zation and  training  of  the  Reserve  forces; 
divided  reservists  into  three  categories — 
ready,  standby,  and  retired:  limited  size 
of  Ready  Reserve  to  1,000,000;  gave  the 
President  authority  to  call  to  active  duty, 
in  a  national  emergency  he  declared, 
members  of  the  Ready  Reserve  of  such 
numbers  as  specified  by  Congress;  pro- 


hibited the  recall  of  standby  reservists 
until  time  of  war  or  a  national  emergen- 
cy declared  by  Congress,  and  then  only 
when  the  supply  of  ready  reservists  has 
been  exhausted. 

Pubhc  Law  426  extended  through  June 
30.  1953,  the  President's  authority  to 
amend  or  modify  defense  contracts. 

Public  Law  256  authorized  the  with- 
holding of  certain  patents,  the  publica- 
tion of  which  would  be  detrimental  to 
national  security. 

Public  Law  567  gave  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  4  years,  instead  of  18 
months,  in  which  to  use  money  obtained 
by  selling  their  homes  to  start  building 
or  buying  a  new  home  without  having  to 
pay  capital  gains  taxes  on  any  profit 
realized  from  such  sales. 

SOCIAL   SECUHITT,    BKALTH,    AWD   ^TtLTAKT 

Social  security:  Public  Law  595  in- 
creased montlily  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  benefits  by  $5  or  12  h^  percent, 
whichever  is  greater.  It  increased  by  $5 
per  month  the  Federal  share  of  direct 
assistance  payments  to  needy  aged  and 
persons  who  are  bUnd  or  totaUy  disabled. 
Federal  grants  for  dependent  children  of 
such  persons  were  increased  by  $3  per 
month.  The  amoimt  a  person  may  earn 
and  still  qualify  for  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  payments  was  increased  from 
$50  to  $75  per  month.  Service  personnel 
were  given  an  automatic  earnings  credit 
of  $160  per  month.  Minimum  benefits 
payable  to  a  retired  person  were  in- 
creased from  $20  to  $25  a  month.  The 
maximum  benefit  payable  to  a  family 
was  increased  from  $150  to  $168.75. 

Railroad  retirement:  PubUc  Law  343 
Increased  unemplo>Tnent  benefits  for 
railroad  workers,  effective  Jiily  1,  1952, 
by  30  percent  to  60  percent.  The  new 
scale  of  daily  benefit  rates  begins  with  $3 
and  increases  by  50 -cent  intervals  to 
$7.50.  New  minimum  base  year  com- 
pensation range  is  from  $300  to  $474.99. 
ITew  maximum  is  $3,500  and  over. 

Retired  Federal  employees :  Public  Law 
555  creased  pensions  of  approximately 
160.C03  retired  Government  employees 
by  25  percent  or  $324  a  year,  whichever 
is  less. 

Aid  to  blind :  Public  Law  348  increases 
the  authorization  for  funds  to  the  Amer- 
ican Printing  House  for  the  Blind  from 
$115,000  to  $250,000.  in  addition  to  the 
permanent  annual  appropriation  of  $10.- 
000  to  promote  the  education  of  the 
blind.  Funds  are  used  for  free  braille 
textbooks  and  other  educational  mate- 
rial and  apparatus  for  the  education  of 
the  Nation's  blind  children  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  and  classes  for  the  blind. 

Mine  safety:  Public  Law  552  gave  Fed- 
eral inspectors  authority  to  close  coal 
mines  where  they  find  imminent  danger 
of  an  explosion,  fire,  inundation,  or  cer- 
tain accidents.  Fines  up  to  $2,000  were 
provided  for  failure  to  comply  with  a 
closing  order.  Rulings  by  Federal  in- 
spectors can  be  appealed  to  the  Bureau 
of  Mines,  then  to  a  special  Review  Board 
and  finally  to  the  courts. 

TAX  EXIMPTIONS 

Public  Law  465  increased  from  15  per- 
cent to  20  percent  the  amount  of  taxable 
income  that  can  be  deducted  for  contri- 
butions to  charitable,  educational,  and 
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religious  organizations.  It  also  ex- 
empted from  taxation,  revenues  from 
sports  programs  conducted  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

FAIH-TRADE  LAW 

Public  Law  542  restored  the  effective- 
ness of  nonsigner  clauses  of  45  States 
fair-trade  laws  which  enable  manufac- 
turers of  brand  name  products  to  control 
the  minimum  resale  prices  on  their 
goods.  This  nullified  a  1951  Supreme 
Court  decision  that  an  agreement  be- 
tween a  single  manufacturer  of  a  brand 
name  product  and  a  single  retailer  can- 
not be  considered  binding  on  all  other 
retailers  in  the  same  State  handling  the 
same  product. 

niMIGKATION 

Public  Law  414.  knowTi  as  the  McCar- 
ran-Walter  Act.  revised  and  codified  all 
immigration  and  naturalization  laws. 
This  bill  was  enacted  over  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  While  this  recodification  of 
our  immigration  and  naturalization  laws 
was  a  '"must."  I  felt  that  many  features 
of  this  bill  were  inadvisable,  restrictive, 
and  reactionary.  The  most  undesirable 
feature  is  the  retention  of  the  old  quota 
system  based  upon  ethnic  origin.  This 
is  inconsistent  with  the  role  the  United 
States  is  playing  in  the  world — the  rights 
of  the  individual — and  therefore,  I  cast 
my  vote  against  the  enactment  of  this 
measure. 

Thus,  as  we  analyze  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  second  session  of  the 
Eighty -second  Congress,  we  realize  that 
It  has  maintained  the  pace  set  by  the 
majority  party,  the  Democratic  Party, 
and  has  measured  up  to  America's  des- 
tiny of  world  leadership.  Powerful 
forces  have  been  prevented  from  de- 
stroying or  weakening  the  progress  made 
In  the  last  20  years  and  marked  gains 
have  been  added.  The  Democratic  Party 
deserves  the  support  of  all  progressive 
minded  people  in  our  country,  based  on 
its  record  of  service  and  achievements. 

May  I  ask  that  you  continue  to  place 
your  trust  in  me  as  your  Representative 
in  Congress  and  that  you  support  my 
reelection  in  November. 


Needed:  A  Better  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BRAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
',  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to  have  in- 
.  serted  in  the  Record  the  following  ar- 
ticle: 

Nieded:   a  Betteb  Foreign  Polict 
(By    Hugh    Evander    WUlls) 
The  United  States  has  a  choice  between 
any  one  of  five  different  foreign  policies,  but 
only  one  of  them  Is  morally  right,  or  stands 
any  chance  of  attaining  our  true  objectives. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  at 
present  is  the  containment  of  Russia.    This 
policy,  up  to  date,  has  been  fairly  successful 
*    In  spots.     But  on  the  whole   It  has  been  a 
t  lollure,  both  mllltarUy  and  politically. 


The  trouble  with  the  containment  policy 
is  not  merely  Its  lack  of  success  in  contain- 
ing, but  the  fact  that  It  will  never  come  to 
an  end.  It  will  never  destroy  Russia's  ag- 
gression potential.  Sitting  behind  her  iron 
curtains  she  can  continue  indefinitely  to  plot 
aggressions  and  to  invent  economic  and  po- 
litical arguments  to  meet  aggressions  and  to 
Invent  economic  and  political  arguments  to 
meet  mUltary  arguments.  She  will  win  more 
cold  wars.  Ultimately  she  wUl  outlive  the 
containment  policy  because  she  has  more  pa- 
tience than  the  western  democracies.  The 
containment  policy,  therefore,  will  In  the 
end  be  a  failure.  Whoever  thought  it  up  In- 
vented a  "screwy"  policy.  It  Is  an  enor- 
mously expensive  policy.  It  is  an  emergency 
policy.  It  is  a  nonvlctorious  policy.  It  is  a 
negative  policy.  It  leaves  the  Initiative  al- 
ways to  Russia.  She  Is  never  surprised  by  us, 
but  we  are  constantly  taken  by  surprise  by 
her.  We  act  merely  a  defensive  role.  We  al- 
most never  put  Russia  on  the  defensive. 
We  are  not  trying  to  get  rid  of  the  Russian 
peril,  but  we  are  trying  to  live  with  It.  Up 
to  date,  we  have  lost  out  In  the  armaments 
race,  and  Russia  has  run  circles  around  us 
politically.  The  continuance  of  this  policy 
will  ultimately  result  In  ovir  destruction  and 
disappearance  as  an  Independent  nation, 
either  through  bankruptcy  as  the  end  result 
of  our  taxation  and  financial  enterprises,  or 
through  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of  the 
world  and  finally  us  by  Russia.  The  policy 
Is  a  bad  policy  and  finally  will  prove  an 
impossible  policy.  It  should  be  abandoned 
If  there  Is  a  better  policy  to  take  its  place. 

An  alternative  to  the  containment  policy 
would  be  a  policy  of  outright  war  with  Rus- 
sia, either  by  pursuing  a  local  war.  as  In 
Korea,  to  victory  on  Russian  soil,  or  by  start- 
ing a  preventive  war  against  Russia,  or  by 
provoking  Russia  to  start  world  war  III.  This 
would  be  a  war  on  the  model  of  the  Rome- 
Carthage  wars;  and,  if  the  purpose  of  war 
with  Russia  was  to  be  accomplished,  she 
would  have  to  be  destroyed  as  a  political  unit 
as  completely  as  was  Carthage.  This  is  the 
policy  championed  by  General  MacArthur 
and  Senator  Tatt  and  enough  other  Repub- 
licans, S3  that  it  may  be  called  the  policy 
of  the  Republican  Party.  In  any  war  with 
Russia  atomic  bombs  would  come  into  use 
by  both  sides;  and.  while  they  would  not 
spell  victory  for  either  side,  the  devastation 
they  would  wreak  on  the  works  of  man  in 
both  countries  would  be  indescribable  They 
would  leave  them  a  shambles.  Because  of 
the  involvement  of  allies  and  satellites,  mod- 
ern civilization  would  be  wiped  out.  A  care- 
ful consideration  of  the  whole  policy,  war 
with  Russia,  should  make  everyone  shudder 
at  the  consequences.  They  are  appalling. 
This  foreign  policy  might  be  worse  than  the 
policy  of  containment  of  Russia.  It  should 
never  be  adopted  so  long  as  there  is  any 
possibility  of  any  better  policy. 

In  desperation,  a  prominent  leader  of  the 
United  States  (Hoover)  has  revived  a  third 
policy  of  isolation,  and  he  has  won  many 
followers;  but  this  policy.  If  possible,  would 
be  worse  than  either  outright  war  or  con- 
tainment. It  would  merely  postpone  the  evil 
day.  It  would  leave  all  the  other  nations 
to  the  mercy  of  Russia,  and  after  she  had 
gobbled  them  all  up — often  without  a  strug- 
gle— she  would  conquer  us.  Isolation  has  be- 
come impossible.  The  telegraph  and  tele- 
phone, the  radio,  ocean  navigation,  airplanes, 
and  world  projects  are  In  the  process  of  mak- 
ing all  the  world  one  community,  and  the 
atom  bomb  has  left  no  place  on  earth  for 
an  isolationist  to  hide.  Such  a  policy  would 
be  imreallstic.  futile,  and  sUly. 

It  ought  to  be  evident  by  this  time  that 
there  is  no  hope  for  anyone — except  Rus- 
sia— In  either  the  Truman,  or  MacArthur. 
or  Hoover  policies.  John  Poster  Dulles  can 
see  this,  and  he  has  written  an  article  for 
Life  magazine,  in  which  he  puts  forward 
what  he  regards  as  a  better  policy  and  one 
that  will  save  \u  from  the  Russian  periL 


The  writer  will  admit  that  It  is  a  better 
policy  than  any  of  the  others.  Mr.  Dulles 
has  added  little  features  which  would  im- 
prove the  containment  policy.  But  it  is 
not  a  policy  which  would  save  us  either 
from  self-bankruptcy  or  conquest  by  Russia. 
Militarily  he  advocates  the  protection  of  the 
free  world  against  Russia  around  its  entire 
20.(XX)-mlle  boundary,  not  by  building  a 
Maglnot  line  to  match  it,  but  by  the  mainte- 
nance of  observers  along  Its  frontiers  and 
the  establishment  at  convenient  places  of 
military  power  which  would  retaliate  In- 
stantly against  any  open  aggression  by  Rus. 
sia;  and  which  would  strike  back  at  Rus- 
sian sources  of  power  and  communication 
by  means  of  our  own  choosing.  This  policy 
still  puts  the  primary  stress  on  militarism. 
Politically  he  advocates  the  encouragement 
of  liberation  and  resistance  movements  In 
satellte  and  contiguous  countries  and  the 
eventual  restoration  of  Independence  to  the 
nations  In  Europe  and  Asia  now  dominated 
by  Moscow;  but  he  suggests  no  adequate 
means  for  the  accomplishment  of  these  re- 
sults. These  policies  would  be  alright  as 
far  as  they  go.  but  they  do  not  go  very  far. 
Mr.  Dulles  calls  his  plan  a  policy  of  bold- 
ness, but  it  can  hardly  be  called  bold.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  It,  any  more  than  the 
other  policies  referred  to,  would  save  \ia 
either  from  bankruptcy  or  from  conquest  by 
Russia,  or  bring  world  peace.  What  Is  want- 
ed, first,  is  a  policy  which  would  stop  con- 
quest of  the  free  world  by  Russia  now  with- 
out rtmning  the  risk  of  bankruptcy,  and, 
second,  which  would  Insure  for  the  future, 
world  peace  and  an  end  to  the  periodical 
danger  of  wars.  Mr.  Dulles  does  not  cham- 
pion either  one  of  these  things. 

Is  there  any  foreign  policy  which  would 
attain  these  goals?  Yes.  we  believe  that 
there  is  a  two-fold  policy  which  would  do 
both  of  these  things.  This,  however,  would 
really  be  a  bold  policy,  but  It  would  seem 
to  be  free  from  objections. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  another  military 
policy,  although  because  of  past  mistakes 
the  policy  of  containment  using  atomic 
weapons  should  be  continued  until  this 
fifth  policy  has  an  opportunity  to  succeed; 
but  It  is  believed  that  it  would  bring  victory 
without  war.  It  contemplates  a  political 
offense,  using  mental  and  moral  might,  to 
win  the  minds  and  bearu  of  all  the  people 
of  the  world  outside  of  Russia  proper.  It 
would  Involve  Ideological  warfare,  a  match- 
ing of  the  democratic  way  of  life  against  the 
totalitarian,  a  moral  battle  between  two 
political  systems,  a  conflict  In  values,  a 
selling  of  democracy,  as  established  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  with  all  lu 
fundamentals  of  self-government,  liberty, 
equality  and  the  common  good.  This  Is  the 
kind  of  government  that  the  people  of  China. 
India,  and  the  rest  of  the  East  have  beeen 
longing  for  for  years.  They  want  liberty 
first,  then  self-government,  then  a  better 
life,  and  then  equality  with  the  white  races. 
They  had  counted  on  the  United  States  to 
help  them  to  obtain  all  of  these  things. 
United  States  history,  they  had  thought, 
would  make  her  sympathetic  with  the  East. 
The  United  States  missionaries  and  United 
SUtes  diplomatic  history  still  further  made 
the  Chinese  and  Indians  trust  and  admire 
the  United  States  This  fifth  policy  Is 
championed  for  our  Government  by  Justice 
Douglas.  Senator  Douglas,  John  Cowles,  Gov- 
ernor Dewey,  U.  S.  News  &  World  Re- 
port. New  Republic,  and  hundreds  of 
others  of  our  best  thinkers,  but  it  has  never 
become  the  policy  of  any  United  States 
political  party  or  of  our  Government  or  by 
a  single  candidate  for  the  Presidency  today, 
though  It  should  have  become  our  policy 
immediately  after  World  War  II. 

Instead  of  making  this  choice,  at  the  San 
Francisco  Conference,  our  misguided  states- 
men announced  that  we  would  oppose  co- 
lonial liberty.     We  have  ever  since  main- 
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talned  this  attitude;  have  generally  been 
antagonistic  tc  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  the  East,  and  ttirned  our  backs  on  Benes 
Of  Chechoslovakia.  We  have  lined  up  with 
the  European  empires  against  their  colonists; 
with  the  eastern  landlords  against  their 
peasants;  with  those  who  wanted  a  union 
of  church  and  state  instead  of  with  those 
who  wanted  u  separation  of  church  and 
state  in  Europ<-;  and  we  have  help>ed  to  put 
or  to  keep  in  oower  dictators,  or  autocrats, 
or  other  react  onarles  In  Argentina,  Spain, 
Greece,  and  every  country  in  continental 
western  Europe .  In  China  we  first  gave  mili- 
tary aid  to  tie  dictator  Chiang  Kai-shek, 
After  he  had  cone  his  best  to  sabotage  the 
revolution  of  Sun  Yat-sen  and  had  been 
repudiated  by  .he  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple of  China.  Then  we  favored  the  Chinese 
Communists  who  were  prepared  to  Import  a 
Hussian-style  dictatorship.  Now  we  seem 
to  be  swinging  back  to  the  support  of 
Chiang  Kai-sh*k. 

The  people  of  China.  India,  and  the  rest 
of  the  East  were  at  first  bewildered  by  what 
we  were  saying  and  doing.  Then  they  began 
to  feel  that  thfy  had  been  deceived  and  that 
the  United  States  had  failed  them.  Then 
they  ceased  tc  think  of  her  as  their  Ideal. 
Finally  they  b>gan  to  hate  and  to  fear  her. 
Pearl  Buck,  In  a  recent  article,  said  that  the 
Chinese  think  that  we  are  "the  new  empire 
builders"  and  are  trying  to  subjugate  them 
through  trade  and  entering  Asia  by  the 
Korean  gateway;  and  that  the  Korean  war 
could  be  ended  at  once  if  we  "would  con- 
vince the  Chinese  that  we  are  still  against 
empires."  Th;  cause  of  democracy  has  al- 
ready lost  the  Baltics  and  the  Balkans,  has 
almost  lost  China;  has  got  India  in  doubt 
•bout  what  to  do;  and,  unless  we  change  our 
policy  soon.  «111  lose  Indonesia,  Indochina, 
Malaya.  Burmi.  and  ultimately  all  the  rest 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere.  The  loss  of 
India  alone,  snd  possibly  the  complete  loss 
of  China,  wou  d  mean  the  loss  of  all  Asia. 

Since  we  left  a  vacuum  in  Asia.  Russia 
moved  In.  pre.ended  to  champion  the  policy 
we  ought  to  have  championed,  made  all  sorts 
of  "phony"  piomlses  which  she  had  no  in- 
tention of  ke<>plng.  and  because  we  offered 
no  alternative,  began  to  win  the  people  we 
abandoned.  6  he  said  that  she  was  a  democ- 
racy when  sh<-  was  an  empire;  that  she  was 
for  peace  when  she  was  for  war;  that  she  was 
liberating  other  nations  when  she  was  over- 
turning their  governments  and  making  them 
satellites;  that  she  was  creating  a  good  so- 
ciety when  sre  was  purging.  kUllng.  massa- 
cring, murdering,  and  making  slaves  of  her 
own  people  snd  many  from  foreign  lands; 
that  she  was  telling  the  truth  when  she  was 
spreading  faUehoods;  and  that  she  and  other 
nations  could  live  together  when  she  had  a 
fixed  policy  to  destroy  the  United  States  and 
aU  other  nations  she  could  not  make  satel- 
lites. Unlesf  we  soon  change  oiir  policy 
Russia  Is  going  either  to  win  or  to  conquer 
all  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  with  two-thirds  of 
the  population  of  the  globe,  with  people  of 
Intelligence  j.nd  morals,  and  men  who  can 
fight  as  well  as  the  best.  Then  nothing, 
except  perhaps  the  atomic  bomb  (not  a 
prospect  to  \relcome)  could  stop  her  from 
conquering  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  we  would  win  Asia  now  we  must  prove 
ourselves  all  over.  We  must  do  what  we 
should  have  done  In  the  first  place.  It  may 
be  more  difficult  to  succeed  now;  but  If  we 
will  proceed  quickly  to  confess  and  correct 
our  mistakes  do  '^hat  we  should  have  done 
long  ago.  and  do  what  good  morals  and 
statesmanship  demand,  we  may  be  able  to 
win  again  a  majority  of  the  p)eople  in  all  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  a  large  part  of  the 
peasants  of  the  Baltics,  Balkans,  and  Russia 
who  still  de«lre  a  true  democratic  form  of 
government. 

What  should  be  our  procedure,  if  we  de- 
cide to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  ourselves  and 
to  try  again  to  sell  democracy  to  the  world? 
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We    should    try    to    sell    the    democracy    for 
which  our  own  Supreme  Court  has  made  a 
blueprint  and  in  which  we  believe,  and  not 
the  actual  conditions  in  the  United  States, 
which  we  are  in  process  of  reforming  and 
Improving,  and  which  are  violations  of  the 
fundamentals  of  democracy.     We  should  not 
boast    about    private    monopoly    capitalism. 
Russia  has  sold  the  world  on  the  proposition 
that  capitalism  is  evU,  and  corporations  have 
given    a   bad   monopoly   featiire   and   a    bad 
concentration    of    wealth    in    violation    of 
equality  and  contrary  to  our  Constitution 
and  democracy.     We  should  not  boast  about 
ovir    (>olitlcs.     It   has    too    much    "machine" 
domination,  too  much  lobbying,  too  much 
corruption,  too  much  denial  of  the  voting 
privilege.     We  should  not  boast   about  our 
culture.     We  must  stop  trying  to  make  the 
rest  of   the   world    in  our   Image,   and    learn 
that  there  is  a  deep  beauty  and  richness  in 
other  cultures.     People  in   other   countries, 
thinking  about  our  comics,  movies,  and  radio 
programs;    of    our    advertising,    of    coca-cola 
and  of  gum;  of  our  underworld,  of  drunken- 
ness, of  gambling,  of  automobile  accidents, 
of  sex  orgies  and  of  race  discrimination,  are 
likely   to  scorn   our   cultvu*.     A   prominent 
Frenchman,  in  an  article  recently  published 
in    the    United    States,    said    that,    "What 
Europe    has    against    the    United    States    Is 
American  capitalism  and  America  culture." 
We  should  not  boast  even  of  our  telephones, 
radios,    dishwashing    machines,    gas    stoves, 
refrigerators,  green  tile  bathrooms  to  people 
who  know  they  will  never  own  theirs.     We 
Should  sell  the  fundamentals  of  democracy. 
We  should   put  Russia   on   the  defensive. 
V/e  should  charge  that  she  has  no  self-gov- 
ernment, but  a  one-party  system  and   rule 
by  a  small  minority;  that  the  people  do  not 
govern   themselves   but  are    governed   by    a 
Politburo  and  a  dictator.     We  should  charge 
that   she   allows   no   liberty   or   thought  or 
expression  and  only  trivial  liberty  of  action, 
and   has  a  spy  system   to  see   that   people 
exercise  no  more  liberty;  that  concentration 
camps  abound;    that  slaves   are   working   in 
mines  and  factories;  that  persons  who  differ 
with    the    ruling    clique    are    purged.     We 
should  charge  that  equality  of  opportunity 
Is  not  the  rule  in  Russia,  but  favorltlsms  to 
the  military  and  civil  higher-ups;   and  that 
Russia   is   building   an   empire   with   all   the 
colonialism  and  Inequality  common  to  em- 
pires.   We   should   charge   that   she   is   not 
working  for  the  common  good;  that  hunger 
and    poverty    abound    there;    that    material 
values    are    overemphasized     and    spiritual 
values  scorned;    that  she  has  promised   the 
reforms   the   people  have  desired  and   then 
given  them  something  else;  that,  to  get  the 
support  of  the  pea-sants,  she  promised  them 
Initially   individual   ownership  of  land   and 
the  breaking  tip  of  old  feudal   estates,  and 
then,  after  kicking  out  the  landlords,  has 
kicked    out    the    peasants.     All    this    would 
show  that  no  i>eople  will  ever  be  able  to  get 
along  with  Russia  under  her  present  theory 
and  practice. 

We  should  convince  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia  and  Africa  that  they  have  no 
reason  to  fear  us,  but  that  they  should 
fear  Russia.  We  do  not  want  1  acre  of 
their  ground.  We  do  not  want  to  put  them 
Into  a  state  of  subjection  to  tis.  All  we 
want  is  to  have  a  free  and  p>eaceful  world 
In  which  we  can  all  exchange  goods  and 
services  for  the  creation  of  the  good  of  soci- 
ety. But  Russia,  In  spite  of  all  her  pretense, 
is  gradually  taking  them  all  over  as  satellites. 
Ail  they  need  to  know  to  learn  this  truth  Is 
to  look  about  them.  To  win  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  the  people  of  Asia  all  that  we  have 
to  do  Is  to  champion  Asia  for  the  Asians, 
China  for  the  Chinese,  Japan  for  the  Jap- 
anese, Indochina  for  the  Indochlnese.  Indo- 
nesia for  the  Indonesians.  Malaya  for  the 
Malayans.  Burma  for  the  Burmese.  India 
for  the  Indians,  and  not  any  of  these  coun- 
tries for  the  Russians  or  any  other  foreign 
power;  and  to  hammer  home  the  truth  that 


the  Russians  are  planning  to  take  them  all 
over.  There  are  200,000  Russians  now  run- 
ning the  government  of  Mao  Tse-Tung  in 
China  today.  This  may  mean  condemning 
some  of  oxir  Western  allies,  but  they  have 
t>een  doing  something  morally  wrong,  and 
we  will  be  morally  wrong  if  we  do  not  con- 
demn them,  and  they  are  in  the  process  of 
abandoning  their  immoral  practices.  We  will 
only  accelerate  the  process  before  Rvissla 
supplants  them,  and  It  will  be  too  late. 

We  should  approve  of  the  revolutions 
which  have  been  in  progress  for  years  in 
Asia  and  eastern  Etirope,  and  shoxild  spon- 
sor the  reforms  which  the  revolutionists 
have  been  demanding.  These  are:  (1)  the 
overthrow  of  empires  and  colonialism;  (2) 
the  destruction  of  feudalism;  (3)  the  sep- 
aration of  church  and  state:  (4)  the  indi- 
vidual, private,  famUy-slze  farm  ownership 
of  agricultural  land:  (5)  the  equality  of  the 
colored  races;  (6)  the  making  of  the  mili- 
tary subordinate  to  the  civil  power;  and, 
(7)  after  all  these  reforms  have  been  car- 
ried through  and  democratic  governments 
have  been  set  up.  the  creation  of  a  federa- 
tion of  the  world,  for  the  sake  of  world 
peace. 

What  is  wrong  with  these  demands  of  the 
revolutionists?  They  are  the  Identical  de- 
mands which  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  made  for  themselves.  The  colonists 
fought  the  Revolutionary  War  to  get  rid  of 
imperialism  and  colonialism.  Their  an- 
cestors in  England  fought  for  centuries  to 
get  rid  of  feudalism  and  finally  met  with 
success  under  Cromwell.  The  people  of  the 
United  States  wrote  into  their  Constitution 
a  guaranty  of  the  separation  of  chtirch  and 
state  and  a  guaranty  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity; created  a  tradition  that  the  military 
should  be  subordinate  to  the  civil  power, 
and  have  followed  the  practice  of  the  Indi- 
vidual, private,  famlly-si^s  farm  ownership 
of  agricultural  land.  All  the  reforms  asked 
for  by  the  East  are  moral  reforms.  The  peo- 
ple of  Emope  and  Asia  are  entitled  to  them 
as  much  as  were  the  p>eople  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  should  be  as  anxious 
to  have  the  former  obtain  them  as  they  were 
to  obtain  them  for  themselves.  The  foreign 
policy  now  advocated  is  a  moral  policy,  and 
if  the  United  States  would  adopt  It  she 
would  become  the  moral  leader  of  the  world. 
If  she  were  going  to  enact  this  role,  she 
should  develop  statesman-like  leaders  for 
the  task.  All  the  democratic  people  of  the 
world  are  looking  for  statesmen  who  will 
have  for  them  a  little  of  the  appeal  that 
Hitler  had  for  Germans  and  that  Stalin  has 
for  Russians;  but  they  should  be  leaders  who 
would  champion  the  democratic  way  of  life 
with  understanding  and  power;  who  would 
successfully  challenge  the  totalitarian  way 
of  life;  and  who  would  take  a  world  view- 
point and  try  to  solve  world  problems  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  world  community,  not 
from  that  of  a  business,  or  a  church,  or  a 
city,  or  a  state,  or  even  a  nation.  New  and 
younger  men.  with  moral  integrity  and  in- 
tellectual ability,  beginning  to  arise  in 
United  States  politics,  give  promise  that  the 
United  States  will  be  able  to  enact  well  the 
role  which  has  been  wished  upon  her. 

The  foreign  policy  part  of  which  we  have 
Just  finished  advocating  is  the  only  one 
which  promises  both  success  against  Russia 
and  the  building  of  a  better  world.  All  other 
I>ollcles  lead  up  a  blind  alley  into  a  dead- 
end street.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  see  the  "vision  splendid"  and 
rise  to  the  occasion. 

In  the  second  place,  after  It  has  eliminated 
the  Russian  menace  (or  at  least  brought  It 
under  control)  this  new  foreign  policy  should 
champion  a  world  government  for  the  sake 
of  permanently  eliminating  the  danger  of 
bankruptcy  from  our  country  and  for  the 
sake  of  world  peace,  and  of  stopping  the 
periodical  rebarbarlzatlon  of  the  world.  The 
only  way  to  get  world  peace  is  to  get  rid  cf 
world  war,  the  world's  greatest  crime.    The 
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only  way  to  get  rid  of  world  war  is  to  sub- 
rtitute  world  law  for  It,  and  to  compel  the 
nationa  to  seek  redress  In  a  world  court,  in- 
stead of  undertaking  to  get  redresa  or  to  per- 
petrate a  crime  by  their  own  action.  Th« 
only  way  to  get  this  sort  of  law  Is  by  a  gov- 
ernment over  the  nationa  to  make  the  law 
for  them  and  to  enforce  it  upon  them.  Thla 
reqxilres  a  federation  of  the  world  with  the 
•ole  Jurisdiction  over  Internation  commerce, 
government  of  the  high  seaa  and  the  air 
above  them  (now  without  government),  and 
Buch  strategic  waterways  as  the  Panama 
Canal.  Kiel  Canal,  Gibraltar,  Dardanelles. 
6uez  Canal,  and  Singapore,  the  distribution 
of  the  nonrenewable  raw  materials  of  t>ie 
world,  international  money,  labor  and  health 
standards,  and  a  definition  of  citizenship. 

No  other  schemes  that  men  have  been 
able  to  think  of  have  been  able  to  get  per- 
manent peace.  War,  alliances,  leagues,  arti- 
cles of  confederation,  united  nations,  out- 
lawry of  war.  and  disarmament  treaties  all 
have  failed,  and  they  always  will  fall,  be- 
cause they  do  not  take  the  war  power  away 
from  the  nations  who  will  otherwise  make 
war.  The  Greeks  tried  200  alliances  and 
leagues,  but  they  all  failed.  All  schemes  of 
oQier  nations  have  failed.  They  must  al- 
ways fall.  History  proves  this.  Logic  shows 
that  they  must  fall. 

A  scheme  like  a  federation  of  the  world 
would  succeed,  because  It  Is  logically  right 
and  has  been  historically  successful. 

Private  warfare  between  individuals  was 
everywhere  abolished  by  the  substitution  of 
law  for  private  vengeance  and  self-help, 
throtigb  the  establishment  of  a  government 
to  make  and  enforce  such  law  upon  indi- 
viduals within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  gov- 
ernment. This  was  what  happened  in  Pal- 
estine, Rome  and  Sngland,  although  in  each 
one  of  them  it  took  a  thousand  years  to  do 
this.  In  the  case  of  the  substitution  of  law 
for  private  warfare  there  was  the  same  un- 
thinking opposition  that  there  is  now  the 
substitution  of  law  for  public  warfare.  In 
England  the  opposition  was  so  great  that  the 
Normans  were  not  able  to  overcome  Anglo- 
Saxon  opposition  until  the  time  of  Edward 
the  First  in  1272.  Public  warfare  between 
the  States  of  the  United  States  was  abol- 
ished by  the  substitution  of  law  for  it,  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  but 
It  almost  failed  because  of  the  opposition 
of  the  people  of  the  various  States — who  did 
not  want  to  give  up  their  war  power,  and  16 
at  the  55  men  in  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion opposed  It  to  the  end  and  never  signed 
the  Constltvrtlon  drafted.  But  the  scheme 
finally  adopted  to  make  individuals  give  up 
their  private  warfare  succeeded  in  Palestine. 
Rome  and  England,  and  the  scheme  for  the 
abolition  of  war  between  the  States  of  the 
United  States  succeeded  (though  It  took  one 
civil  war  to  make  it  succeed ) ;  and  the  same 
kind  of  a  scheme  for  the  abolition  of  public 
war  between  the  nations  wotild  also  succeed. 

However,  there  are  people  In  the  United 
States  who  say  that  they  will  never  consent 
to  give  up  any  of  the  present  sovereignty  of 
the  United  States.  Most  of  the  powers  which 
would  be  given  to  the  federation  of  the 
world  are  powers  the  United  States  does  not 
have  and  cotild  not  have,  but  the  war  power 
Is  a  power  that  the  United  States  would  have 
to  give  up.  However,  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  ought  to  be  glad  to  give  up 
this  power  in  order  to  get  rid  of  war  and  to 
escape  the  disaster  of  bankruptcy  which  con- 
fronts us  if  we  do  not  do  so.  Senator  BucKza 
Is  one  of  the  type  of  men  In  the  United 
States  opposed  to  the  sxirrender  of  any  sov- 
ereignty by  it.  If  Brlcker-minded  men  could 
have  had  their  way,  the  substitution  of  law 
for  private  warfture  would  never  have  occur- 
red in  Anglo-American  history,  and  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  would  never  have 
substituted  law  lor  public  warfare  between 


the  States.  Pnrtunately  the  Brlckers  did 
not  finally  succeed  in  making  their  viewpoint 
prevail  in  these  situations:  they  could  not 
keep  back  the  ocean  of  progress  with  the 
broom  of  conservation:  but  they  seem  to  be 
having  more  success  In  preventing  the  rub- 
stltutlon  of  law  for  public  warfare  between 
the  nations.  This  must  not  t>e  allowed  to 
happen.  Somewhere  men  of  vision  must 
arise  to  take  the  leadership  over  world  af« 
fairs  away  from  the  Brlckers. 

If  a  federation  of  the  wca-ld  was  estab- 
lished, Russia  would  not  at  first  adopt  de- 
mocracy and  become  a  member  of  It,  in  all 
probability,  unless  the  federation  conquered 
Russia  and  forced  her  to  become  a  member 
of  it — as  Bertrand  Russell  has  suggested.  In 
that  case  the  federation  of  the  world  would 
have  to  maintain  a  military  establishment 
larger  than  that  of  Russia  so  as  to  protect 
all  the  nation  members  of  it  against  Russia, 
and  perhaps  in  case  of  doing  so  ultimately 
to  conquer  Riissla;  but  then  the  expense 
would  bie  borne  by  the  world  community  and 
most  of  the  present  burden  would  not  have 
to  be  carried  any  longer  by  the  United  States. 
However,  It  must  be  assured,  that  in  some 
way  some  time  in  the  future,  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  Including  Russia,  would  be- 
come members  of  the  federation  of  the  world 
(and  that  means  the  people  of  these  coun- 
tries rather  than  the  nations  as  units). 
Then  the  only  armament  the  federation  of 
the  world  would  have  to  maintain  would  be 
enough  to  forestall  any  possible  insurrection 
or  rebellion — perhaps  atomic  weapons  mo- 
nopolized would  be  enough;  and  the  people 
of  the  world  would  be  freed,  not  only  fror^ 
the  btirden  of  armaments  of  their  own  nr 
tlons.  but  also  of  that  of  the  federation 
This  glorioiis  prospect  should  be  the  grand- 
est hope  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
world. 

The   United  States  has   won,   or   has   had 
forced  upon  it,  the  leadership  in  world  af- 
fairs; but  It  has  not  as  yet  acted  Its  role  of 
leadership  In  leadership-like  fashion.     TTie 
world's  greatest  problem  today  Is  war;  and 
this  problem  must  be  solved,  before  It  will 
be    possible    to    solve    other    International 
problems     and     many     national     problems. 
Democracy    made     its    only    real     progress 
when    there    was    an    era    of   general    peacs 
In    the    world    from     1815    to     1914.     Yet, 
after  World  War  I  and  World  War  n,  the 
United  States  made  a  fiasco  of  solving  the 
problem  of  war,  and  now  neither  our  Gov- 
ernment, nor  our  major  political  parties,  nor 
our  presidential  candidates,  have  any  plan 
for   solving   It.      Any   solution   requires    the 
controlling  of  international  relations  by  law. 
and  this  requires  a  world  government.     But 
no  nation  is  going  to  create  an  internation- 
alism  destructive   of   present   national  sov- 
ereignty; and  politicians  and  diplomats  are 
going  to  place  the  Interests  of  the  Nation 
ahead    of   those   of   humanity;    nationalism 
ahead   of    iDternatlonallsm.     Probably    the 
only  f>eople  who  will  ever  be  able  to  do  what 
they   ought   are   those   who   believe   in    the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  oX 
men,    as    found    in    the    religion    of    Jesus. 
Brotherhood  rises  above  nationalism.     But 
historically  Christians  have  been  those  who 
have  forgotten  this  part  of  the  religion  of 
Jesus,    and  as  a  consequence   have  encoxir- 
aged  totalitarianism  and  anti-Semitism  in« 
stead  of  democracy,  and  have  been  Insensi- 
tive  to   empires,   slavery,    the   concentration 
of  wealth,  wars,  and  all  the  violations  of  ths 
fundamentals  of  democracy.     Yet  the  hope 
for  world  peace  still  lies  in  making  Christians 
get  the  vision  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 
and  condition  in  themselves  the  right  kind 
of  habits;  and  this  work  must  be  done  with- 
in one  generation,  because  acquired  charac- 
teristics are  not  Inherited,  though  one  gen- 
eration may  help   the   next   by   passing  oa 
traditions.    Would  that  we  had  some  states. 


man  wfio  eould  see  this  truth  and  make  K 
the  basis  of  his  appeal  to  the  people  of  tha 
United  States  and  of  the  workL 


Report  to  the  People  of  tb«  Sateenth 
Coa^essioaal  District  of  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  T.  BOW 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  liaving  Just 
completed  my  first  term  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  I  desire 
to  report  to  the  people  of  the  Sixteenth 
Ohio  District  concerning  my  activities  as 
their  Representative. 

I  am  therefore  including  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  my  record  durint^  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  along  with  a  table 
showing  my  vote  on  every  major  roll 
caU. 

ECONOMY  IM  COTEXIfMKMT 

I  supported  every  effort  to  reduce  non- 
essential expenditures,  because  I  am  con- 
vinced that  only  through  strict  economy 
can  we  hope  to  reduce  our  national  debt 
and  cut  taxes.  I  voted  for  cuts  of  ap- 
nroximatelv  $9,000  000  000  for  fiscal  1953 
and  $10,000,000,000  for  fiscal  1953. 

TAXXS 

Early  In  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
President  Truman  asked  Congress  to  In- 
crease personal  income,  excise  and  cor- 
poration taxes.  While  I  am  extremely 
desirous  that  the  budget  be  balanced,  the 
administration's  spending  record  of  re- 
cent years  convinced  me  that  instead  of 
helping  balance  the  budget,  an  increase 
In  taxes  would  merely  invite  the  Presi- 
dent to  urge  that  we  spend  even  more 
money.  I  also  felt  that  the  American 
taxpayer  Is  already  overburdened  with 
taxes,  and  that  the  only  sensible  way  to 
balance  the  budget  is  to  cut  unnecessary 
spending.  Therefore  I  voted  against  the 
tax  bill. 

FOKZIGH    AID 

In  both  sessions  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  I  voted  against  the  foreign-aid 
program.  I  felt  both  times  that  the 
amounts  requested  were  entirely  too  high 
and  that  large  sums  were  asked  for  com- 
pletely unrealistic  purposes.  For  exam- 
ple, we  learned  during  debate  on  the  bill 
this  year  that  $452,000,000  in  foreign-aid 
funds  was  spent  between  1948  and  1952 
for  the  purchase  of  tobacco  for  foreign 
nations. 

As  I  said  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  during  the  first  session,  I  do 
not  think  it  makes  good  sense  for  us  to 
construct  huge  water-supply  systems  for 
foreign  cities  while  at  the  same  time  our 
Navajo  Indians  must  walk  as  far  as  5 
miles  for  a  drink  of  water.  I  believe 
that  the  most  effective  means  we  could 
use  to  build  up  the  strength  of  the  West- 
em  World  is  to  keep  our  own  house  in 
order  rather  than  to  attempt  to  buy  allies 
by  squandering  large  sums  of  money 
throughout  the  world. 
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NATIONAL    DCrXNSE 


During  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
several  committees  of  the  Congress  con- 
ducted Investigations  of  the  military 
branch  which  showed  considerable  in- 
efficiency, lack  of  coordination  Ijetween 
the  several  services,  and  a  great  amount 
of  waste.  Congress  therefore  concluded 
that  through  the  exercise  of  greater  care 
the  Defense  Department  could  achieve 
the  same  build-up  of  our  defenses  at 
considerably  less  cost. 

We  therefore  reduced  the  budget  re- 
quest of  the  Defense  Establishment  by 
over  $4,000,000,000,  with  the  aim  of  dem- 
onstrating to  the  military  that  their 
budget  was  not  untouchable,  and  that  in 
the  future  they  must  overcome  their  fan- 
tastically extravagant  habits  of  the  past. 
I  felt  that  this  action  could  in  no  way 
e  idanger  our  national  defense,  since,  if 
.the  international  situation  suddenly 
should  turn  for  the  worse,  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  could  he  passed. 

ACtlCtJLTUai 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  ap- 
propriations were  reduced  very  little.  I 
joined  in  voting  for  virtually  all  the 
funds  the  Department  requested,  being 
convinced  that  most  of  its  activities  are 
Important  to  our  agricultural  economy. 
I  am  particularly  convinced  of  the  value 
of  the  soil-conservation  and  forest-pro- 
tection programs,  which  are  vitally 
needed  to  preserve  our  great  natural 
resources. 

You  will  note  that  I  voted  against  a 
bill  to  make  mandatory  through  1955 
price  supF>orts  at  90  F>ercent  of  parity  for 
the  so-called  basic  commodities.  I  op- 
posed this  measure  not  because  of  any 
oppHjsition  to  the  kwisic  idea  of  parity 
prices,  but  because  I  do  not  tielieve  that 
such  crops  as  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco 
should  be  included  among  the  basic 
commodities.  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
three  is  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
Nation — certainly  not  to  the  extent  that 
the  people  should  be  asked  to  pay  taxes 
to  support  the  prices  of  these  commodi- 
ties. The  fact  is  that  the  Government 
has  lost  $84,000,000  since  1933  on  its 
peanut  price-support  program. 

ECONOMIC    CONTBOLS 

I  voted  against  economic  controls 
throughout  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
because  I  was  convinced  they  could  not 
\ie  e  flective  in  the  face  of  continued 
deficit  spending  by  the  Government, 
which  is  the  greatest  single  factor  in 
causing  inflation. 

During  debate  on  controls  legislation 
In  the  first  session,  the  Congress  adopted 
the  Bow  amendment,  which  I  introduced 
to  protect  the  rights  of  States  to  regu- 
late the  use  of  natural  gas  within  their 
lx)rders.  My  purpose  was  to  block  the 
latest  in  a  series  of  efforts  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  Infringe  upon  and 
aljsorb  the  rights  of  the  States  and  the 
people.  Despite  strong  opposition  from 
administration  leaders,  the  amendment 
was  retained  in  the  law  this  year. 

LABOB 

I  supported  an  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  to  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  to  validate  union-shop  elec- 
tions held  prior  to  the  taking  of  non- 


Communist   oaths   by   the   oflQcials   of 
unions  involved. 

I  also  joined  in  requesting  the  Presi- 
dent to  invoke  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
the  steel  strike,  because  I  believed  every 
worker  should  have  the  right  to  vote 
by  secret  ballot,  as  provided  by  Taft- 
Hartley,  to  either  accept  or  reject  the 
offer  of  the  companies.  I  did  not  feel 
so  important  a  decision  should  be  made 
for  union  members  without  their  being 
permitted  to  express  their  own  wishes. 

SOCIAL    LEGISLATION 

I  joined  in  the  action  of  Congress  in 
liberalizing  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act 
and  the  Social  Security  Act.  When  the 
social-security  bill  first  was  brought  to 
the  floor  of  the  House  for  action,  I  voted 
against  it  because  it  contained  several 
paragraphs  which  many  Members  of 
Congress  were  convinced  could  open  the 
door  to  socialized  medicine. 

The  original  bill  was  defeated  for  that 
reason.  Shortly  thereafter  the  Congress 
adopted  an  even  more  generous  bill  from 
which  the  socialized  medicine  loophole 
had  been  eliminated. 

INTEENATIONAL    MATERIALS    CONTEEENCE 

Early  in  the  second  session  I  was 
named  chairman  of  a  committee  of  Re- 
publican Congressmen  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate the  legality  of  the  International 
Materials  Conference,  which  has  been 
allocating  strategic  materials  on  a  world- 
wide basis  M^nthout  any  authorization  by 
Congress  to  permit  United  States  par- 
ticipation. Through  the  IMC  our  State 
Department  allocated  to  foreign  nations 
large  quantities  of  copper  and  other 
metals,  causing  shortages  in  this  coun- 
try and  subsequent  unemployment  in 
many  industries. 

One  of  the  results  of  my  committee's 
Investigation  was  to  build  up  support  for 
an  amendment  to  the  State-Justice- 
Commerce  appropriations  bill,  barring 
the  use  of  any  funds  in  that  bill  for  par- 
ticipation in  IMC. 

UNIVtaSAL  MILITABT   TRAINING  .     i 

I  fought  against  the  administration's 
peacetime  universal  military  training 
bill  with  every  means  at  my  command. 
I  did  so  because  I  believe  that  as  written 
It  is  contrary  to  the  very  principles  upon 
which  this  Nation  was  founded ;  because 
I  felt  that  it  would  not  in  any  event  solve 
our  defense  problems ;  and  further  I  was 
convinced  it  would  place  too  much  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  military. 

ASMED  rORCES   PERSONNEL 

Having  seen  many  examples  of  the 
unfair  manner  in  which  members  of 
Reserve  units  were  treated  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  war,  I  voted  for 
Public  Law  476,  the  so-called  Reserve 
bill  of  rights,  designed  to  eliminate  that 
situation. 

Pay  raises  for  servicemen,  combat  pay, 
and  paid-up  life  insurance  for  men  in 
service  also  received  my  support.  I  felt 
that  we  should  do  everything  within 
reason  for  those  who  are  risking,  and 
in  many  cases  sacrificing,  their  lives  in 
our  behalf. 

VETEBANS 

In  addition  to  supporting  legislation 
providing  for  improved  hospitalization 


and  increased  benefits  for  disabled  vet- 
erans and  their  dependents,  I  also  voted 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  GI  bill 
to  veterans  who  have  served  since  June 
26,  1950. 

I  also  handled  hundreds  of  claims  for 
Sixteenth  District  veterans,  serving  as 
a  liaison  in  helping  them  present  their 
problems  and  their  claims  to  the  proper 
ofiBcials. 

CORRUPTION 

Every  effort  to  ferret  out  the  deep- 
seated  corruption  in  Government  re- 
ceived my  complete  support.  It  is  my 
conviction,  and  history  supp>orts  it,  that 
nothing  can  so  quickly  bring  about  the 
disintegration  of  a  great  nation  as  the 
existence  of  corruption  which  causes  the 
people  to  lose  faith  in  their  govern- 
ment. 

COMMITTEE    WORK 

Throughout  the  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress I  served  as  a  member  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee.  I 
requested  membership  on  this  committee 
because  I  had  become  well  acquainted 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
while  serving  as  general  counsel  for 
several  investigating  committees  during 
the  Elightieth  Congress.  I  therefore  felt 
I  could  be  of  particular  service  to  the 
committee  which  deals  with  Department 
of  the  Interior  affairs. 

My  earlier  experiences  with  the  In- 
terior Department  convinced  me  the  De- 
partment has  little  regard  for  economy, 
and  is  inclined  to  favor  grandiose  and 
often  impractical  schemes  which  would 
cost  the  taxpayers  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars.  Two  of  these  came  before  my 
committee  during  the  Eighty-second 
Congress.  One  was  the  central  Arizona 
project,  which  would  have  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  Ohio  alone  $119,000,000,  and 
the  other  the  Hells  Canyon  project  in 
Idaho. 

I  was  among  the  leaders  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  both  of  these  projects,  and  in  both 
cases  introduced  into  committee  hearings 
material  which  refuted  Interior  Depart- 
ment claims  supporting  the  projects  and 
was  instrumental  in  causing  their  defeat 

SXTMMART 

In  submitting  this  report  of  my  service 
to  the  people  of  the  Sixteenth  Ohio  Dis- 
trict, I  want  to  assure  them  that  I  have 
tried  to  represent  them  to  the  best  of  my 
ability. 

It  is  my  view  that  it  is  not  that  every- 
thing which  is  good  for  the  world  is  good 
for  the  United  States,  but  that  every- 
thing which  is  good  for  the  United  States 
is  good  for  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  give  my  solemn  pledge 
that  as  long  as  I  remain  in  Congress  I 
will  continue  to  fight  to  protect  the  Ub- 
erties  and  freedoms  of  our  people  from 
encroachment  by  our  own  Government 
or  any  other,  and  that  I  will  at  all  times 
serve  them  and  our  Nation  as  best  as  I 
can. 

VOTING   RECORD 

There  were  181  roll-call  votes  during 
the  Eighty-second  Congress.  I  went  on 
the  record  on  171,  or  94  percent,  of  these 
votes.  In  order  to  conserve  space,  the 
following  table  includes  only  those  votes 
generally  considered  to  oe  of  greatest 
importance : 


-'>i 


-    1 
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Major  roU-call  votes.  In  chronoloffical  order,  of  Representative  Frank  T.  Bote,  Sixteenth  District  of  Ohio,  Eighty-second  Congrest 


rasrt  session 


Measare  or  question 


BoWs  Tote  I   Approved  or  n)teUd 


I 


Vote  on  resolution  to  increase  power  of  Rules  Committee  to  determlift  what  legislation  sbonld  go  to  the  Hotise  floor  for  debata 

Authorize  oonstructioc  of  500,000  tons  of  modem  naTsl  vessels . 

Provide  $10,000  paid-op  life  insurance  for  men  in  service _ 

"Peril  point"  amendment  to  Reciprocal  Trade  Act,  to  assure  minimum  tariffs  for  protection  of  labor  and  Industry  from  foreiim  eompetitkm.. 

Universal  military  trainine— bill  to  set  up  commission  to  draw  up  a  univer«l  military  traininjf  plan  stihject  to  the  approvnl  of  CongnM 

Jensen  amendment  to  permit  bareaus  to  fill  only  25  percent  of  )ob  vacancies  occurring.    (Same  amendment  attached  ce  several  depaitnai^ 

tal  appropriations  bills.) 

Cut  $3,400,000  from  Southeastern  Power  Administration  conrtinction  funds . «^. . 

Amendment  to  cot  ii50,(XX)  from  Southwestern  Power  Administration  constructimi  funds . „.-._. 

Amendment  to  cut  J5,.')00,000  from  Bonneville  Power  Administration  construction  funds ... .............. 

Amendment  to  cut  $10,000,000  from  Bureau  of  Reclamation  flomtruetkm  funds .. - ... 

Adoption  of  conference  report  on  bill  to  send  wheat  to  Indln    ..., ...^.......... ,i_—..._>.......-........^... ................. 

Vote  on  pasaaee  of  IMl  tax  increase  bill ..................... ...„.^._.....^„. 

Amendment  to  Defense  Production  Act  to  prohibit  livestock  ftlauirhter  quotas ....... .... . 

Amendment  to  DPA  to  remove  from  biU  authority  of  the  eiecutive  branch  to  lioense  businesses...................^.... __..„....._ 

Vote  on  extension  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  (controls) .. ......._. .... ... ................. 

TideJands  f>ill— confirm  title  of  States  to  submerged  lands  on  their  coasts. ._ ............. ......... 

Vote  on  passatre  of  Defense  Department  appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  1»52 . 

Authorize  $5,800,000,000  for  military  constniction  in  flacal  I9.i2 

Resolution  ezpresiiiiK  iodiKnaticn  of  ConiiTess  at  the  arrest  of  William  Oatis,  and  sufncesthix  that  trade  with  CieeboaloTakia  be  diacootiiiaed. 

Bill  to  increase  veterans'  nisability  pensions  to  $120  per  month.    Vote  to  override  t^reeident's  veto . ....... ......    . 

Vote  on  passMe  of  $7,500,000,000  foreign  aid  bill  for  fiscal  1952 .._, 

Amend  Taft-Hartley  Act  to  validate  union  shop  elections  held  prior  to  takinfr  of  non-Commnnirt  oath  by  onion  officials,  and  to  repeal 

provision  that  election  be  held  before  labor  organization  and  employer  may  make  union  shop  agreement.    (Taft  amendment.) 

Provide  pay  raise  for  postal  employees... . „ . . ._ 

Provide  pay  raise  for  cla.ssifled  Federal  employees .... . ... .™..-.. 

Increase  railrfad  retirement  and  survivor  benefits 

Antborite  Veterant'  Administration  to  continue  to  provide  automobUes  for  disabled  veteruis.    Vote  to  override  President's  vei 


Y«B 

y« 

Yes 

Tee 

No 

Yee 

Yes 

Yee 

Yes 

Y»«„ 

Yes 

No 

Y««_ 

Ye« 

No 

Yes 

Yes... 

y*e 

Ves 

Yea 

Yes 

Yes 

Y« 

Ym 


Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved- 
ApproTML 
Approved. 
Approvfd, 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approved. 

Approwd. 

Approred. 

ApfW^vwL 

Apptovedu 

Approved. 

Pasised  over 

Approved. 

Approved. 


Approved. 

Apfir-'ved. 
At>ppovcd. 
Paaed  over  veto. 


SECOND  SXSSION 


Authorize  $125  million  for  making  direct  4  percent  home  or  fannboose  loans  to  veterans  in  areas  where  loans  aren't  availaNe  from  private 
sources. 

Berry  resolution  to  order  Secretary  of  State  to  give  House  of  Representatives  complete  taformation  concerning  any  agreement.*,  commit- 
ments or  tmderstandings  made  between  United  States  and  Qreat  Britain.     (Aimed  at  forestalliag  secret  oommitmaits  o(  Yalta  nature.) 

Motion  to  send  UMT  bill  back  to  committee— has  effect  of  deleating  the  biD 

Resolntion  to  permit  committee  investigating  Katyn  Forest  massacre  to  bold  hearings  outside  the  United  States. 

Transfer  ceriam  personnel  loyalty  investigations  from  FBI  to  Civil  Service  Commission 

(a)  Bow  amendment  to  make  reports  of  Civil  Service  Commission  available  to  Congress.  Aimed  at  keeping  executive  branch  frwi 
^^  coverin?  up  for  persons  who  are  questionable  loyalty  risks. 

Proride  $65,000  additional  funds  for  Katyn  Forest  massacre  investigation _._ _...... .. 

JjDeodment  limiting  to  5,00<i  the  number  of  new  public  housmg  units  to  be  started  In  flacaJ  1953 U  "11_1         " 

Bedoee  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  funds  by  $14,000,000 '."'.'.'.. 

Rogers,  (Democrat,  Texas)  amendment  reducing  funds  for  Bureau  of  Mines  by  ^IK.MO .'. """ 

Provide  $1.50  per  day  to  World  War  U  Amerlcaas  who  were  prisooers-of-war,  for  the  time  tbey  were  subject  t«  cruel  treatment  or  OBMm- 
pensated  forced  labor ___ 

Pwmit  State  Depart  ment  to  continue  to  use  blocked  funds  in  foreign  countries  for  eonstruction  of  emtMasiee  and  either  boOdlngs 

Reduce  by  $3,000,000  funds  (or  salaries  and  expenses  of  Immigration  and  Naturalitstion  Service.... ........ IIIIII! 

Jensen  amendjnent  permitting  bureaus  to  fill  only  25  percent  of  occurring  vacancies '_ .. '''.'"'-'''-'' ' '*' 

Vote  on  passage  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce  appropriations  bill. 


Smith  fDemocrat,  Virginia)  amendment  to  limit  to  $^,000,000,000  the  amount  to  he  spent  by  tbe  military  in  flacal  1W3 ......" 

Motion  to  rocommlt  bill  to  set  up  additional  Federal  distriet  and  circuit  court  Judgeships. 

Allen  resolntion  to  Investigate  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board '-..'..rrr.-"""!!!!!""!"!!!" 

Amendment  requiring  that  all  lease-purchase  agreements  dealmg  with  post  office  quarters  most  be  approved  by  HooseaDdBraite* 

Committees  on  Public  Works. 

Vote  on  adoption  of  conference  report  on  bill  confirming  State  ownership  of  submerged  lands  within  tbt  ir  "historic  borders" .___ 

Provide  cost-rf-llving  pay  mci eases  for  strvici'men ""~rT...Trr 

Amendment  r^uirmg  tbe  Ueneral  .^r vices  Administration  tc  submit  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations  for  spproviu  leaae- ' 

purchase  agreements  of  over  $.'iO,000. 

Social  security  bill  containing  possible  socialized  medldne  loophole.... .... ^ ^ 

Amendment  to  reduce  economic  aid  to  Europe  by  $615,000,000 . . . ™™."*J **     ^**" 

iff!  ment  to  reduce  foreign  aid  to  Asia  by  $111,000,000 '".""""" '" 

Vote  on  passage  of  $6,201 ',000,0a>  foreign  aid  program  for  fiscal  1WS3 1.1.™!" II 

Extend  GI  bill  to  veterans  serving  after  June  26,  1950 ... HI."""* 

Adoption  of  conference  report  authorizing  $6,450,000,'  00  for  foreign  aid I..I.IIIIIII  IZ" 

Extend  emergency  powers  of  the  F*resident  until  June  .30.  1933 . ... IIIHII  "*" 

Authorize  $2,800,000,000  for  miliUry  construction  in  fiscal  1953 _ I-IIIIHII""!!*!        *"     ** 

Passage  of  social  security  bill  increasing  benefits  and  income  limitation,  as  amended  to  remove  possible  sodaUn^medicbie  loopjbojea 
Talle  amendment  to  Defense  Production  Act,  to  suspend  ceilings  on  materials  selling  below  oeilmg  price  tor  3  months  and  oo  materiab 

not  allocated  or  rationed  lor  civilian  use. 

Amendment  to  DPA  to  guarantee  customary  percentage  markups  for  wholesalers  and  retailers 

Lucas  (Democrat,  Texas)  amendment  to  set  up  new  Wage  Stabilization  Board  with  authority  only  to  (ormntote  geDaalirace  polides 

Smith  (Democrat,  Virginia)  amendment  requesting  the  President  to  use  tbe  Taft-Hartley  Act  in  the  steel  strike 

Birden  (Democrat,  North  Carolinaj  amendment  to  end  all  controls ".'" 

Amendinent  to  end  rent  control,  Sept.  30,  1062,  except  in  critical  defense  areas  and  where  local  government  requestsoontini^^I 

Paneiie  of  Defcnae  Production  Act 

Paaageof  the  McCarran- Walter  immigration  bUlover  the  President's  veto '""" 

Make  mandatory  through  1955  price  supports  at  90  percent  of  oarity  for  basic  ooounodities — wheat,  com,  cotton,  rice,  peaniitai  tDbaero 
Vote  on  motion  to  recommit  to  conference  the  State-Just  ice-Commerce  appropriations  bill,  with  instmctions  to  insist  on  tbe  Senate* 

amendment  bairlivitse  of  any  fimds  in  the  fiill  (or  participation  in  the  Int^rnutional  .Materials  Conference. 
Defense  Housing  Act  amendment  providing  $1,260,000,000  in  bousing  mortgage  purchase  authority.    Adoption  of  oonference  report 
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Approved. 
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.\  (-proved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
Approved. 
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Approred. 
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Approved. 
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Approved. 
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Approved. 
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Approved. 
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Economy  in  Gorenunent 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  mCHIQAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sound 
fiscal  stability  of  our  country  is  basic 
to  the  success  of  the  world-wide  effort 
we  are  carrying  on  to  build  up  the  de- 


fenses of  the  free  world  and  to  resist 
aggression  where  it  has  been  used  at  the 
hands  of  tbe  Communist  dictators. 

This  is  particularly  true  when  we  find 
ouselves  destined,  in  the  face  of  Russian 
imperialism,  to  allocate  86  percent  of  the 
national  budget  to  military  expenditures, 
the  necessity  of  which  Is  undisputed. 
We  must  not  be  stampeded  into  false 
economies  by  scare  headlines  which  use 
astronomical  figures  to  mislead  and  con- 
fuse. If  we  destroy  this  fundamental 
economic  strength  we  lose  our  capacity 
to  defend  ourselves  and  to  carry  out  our 
obligations  as  leader  of  the  free  world. 


It  is  proper,  therefore,  to  point  out  the 
excellent  record  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  wringing  the  fat  out 
of  the  Federal  budget.  By  and  large,  the 
economies  achieved  by  our  committee 
were  the  result  of  intensive  worlc  by  the 
committee  members  in  carefully  study - 
in^  the  various  bills  presented  to  us  and 
then  making  selective  reductions  where 
sound  economy  and  efficiency  wotild  be 
achieved. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  pleased  to 
point  to  the  work,  during  the  second 
session,  of  the  Civil  Functions  Subcom- 
mittee oX  which  I  am  acting  chairman. 
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In  the  course  of  the  hearings  which  be- 
gan on  the  16th  of  January,  the  sub- 
committee considered  requests  for  flood- 
control  projects  and  river  and  haroor 
development  work  of  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers. Our  committee  reported  this 
bill  to  the  House  with  a  reduction  of  29 
percent  below  the  budget  estimates  sub- 
mitted to  us.  This  was  the  largest  re- 
duction, p)ercentagewise,  in  any  of  the 
regular  annual  appropriation  bills, 
amounting  to  a  cut  of  $200,542,900.  Fur- 
thermore, the  bill  was  before  the  House 
for  2  days,  during  which  time  18  amend- 
ments, calling  for  increases  totaling  $36.- 
423.174  were  offered  and  rejected.  In 
each  instance,  as  manaj'.er  of  debate,  I 
opposed  these  amendments,  arguing 
that  the  civil-works  program  should  be 
subservient  to  the  defense  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

The  subcommittee  put  in  a  lot  of  hard 
and  conscientious  work  In  making  se- 
lective reductions  where  the  need  for 
them  was  indicated,  and  this  was,  in 
general,  true  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  a  whole 

While  the  committee  has  demon- 
strated, through  this  sohd  record  of  ac- 
complishment, that  selective  cutting  can 
result  in  significant  savings,  there  still 
persists  in  Congress  that  inclination  to 
devices  for  making  across-the-board 
slashes  In  appropriation  bills,  shotgun 
blasts  at  the  Federal  budget,  whose  sav- 
ing value  has  yet  to  be  proved  and  which 
so  often  create  more  problems  than  they 
solve 

These  riders  usually  fall  into  two 
classes.  One  type  slashes  out  blindly 
with  across-the-board  percentage  re- 
ductions in  appropriations  or  limits  on 
spending,  while  the  others  take  the  form 
of  cleverly  worded  legislative  enactments 
for  revision  of  Federal  personnel  man- 
agement policies.  Backed  by  extrava- 
gant claims  for  the  economies  they  will 
produce,  these  riders  are  glorified  in 
headlines  across  the  Nation  and,  usually 
these  same  headlines  mark  the  zenith  of 
their  effectiveness. 

The  first  species  of  economy  rider,  so- 
called,  was  used  on  the  omnibus  appro- 
priation bill  in  1950.  It  was  the  much 
touted  Byrd-Bridgea  amendment  to  re- 
duce the  nondefense  expenditures  of 
the  Federal  Government  by  10  percent. 
This  was  nothing  but  a  head-in-the- 
gand  proposal  for  the  abdication,  by  Con- 
gress, of  its  duty  to  guard  the  Nation's 
purse  strings,  to  decide  upon  the  pur- 
poses for  which  Federal  moneys  should 
be  expended  and  then  to  see  that  these 
funds  were  properly  spent.  Such  con- 
gressional responsibility  calls  for  the  use 
of  the  surgeon's  scalpel  in  cutting  the 
useless  fat  out  of  the  budget.  The  Byrd- 
Bridges  amendment  put  a  meat-ax  in 
the  hands  of  the  legislators  which,  if 
used,  would  have  cut  out  bone  and  sinew 
with  whatever  fat  it  happened  to  touch. 
It  was  as  if  the  head  of  the  household, 
in  attempting  to  trim  family  expenses. 
Should  take  equal  percentage  deductions 
In  the  children's  milk  bill  and  in  what 
he  spent  for  cigarettes  and  liquor. 

Fortunately  the  Congress  kept  its  head 
In  the  face  of  tremendous  headlines  and 
inspired  letter-WTiting  campaigns  and  a 
compromise  was  reached  which  observed 
the  relative  priority  of  Federal  expendi- 


tures and  inserted  some  measure  of  com- 
mon sense  into  this  ill-begotten  attempt 
at  false  economy. 

The  other  type  of  economy  rider  is 
typified  by  the  so-called  Jensen  amend- 
ment to  reduce  Government  personnel 
by  permitting  the  filling  of  only  one  out 
of  four  vacancies,  which  has  for  the  past 
few  years  been  tacked  onto  most  of  the 
regular  appropriation  bills.  I  have  con- 
sistently opposed  every  attempt  to  fas- 
ten this  legislative  monstrosity  on  to  ap- 
propriation bills.  Opp)osition  to  the  Jen- 
sen rider  is  in  no  way  inconsistent  with 
support  of  intelligent  attempts  to  re- 
move surplus  employees  from  the  Federal 
payroll.  In  fact,  defeating  the  Jensen 
amendment  is  one  way  to  insure  effi- 
ciency of  operation  through  sound  ad- 
ministrative discretion  rather  than  chaos 
through  accidental  and  hit-or-miss  re- 
ductions in  force. 

Death,  resignation,  and  retirement  be- 
come, under  the  dizzy  Jensen  amend- 
ment, the  guiding  rules  of  every  person- 
nel officer.  Picture,  if  you  can,  the  per- 
sonnel managers  of  General  Motors, 
General  Electric,  or  other  large  concerns 
in  the  same  predicament.  Under  this 
amendment,  top  positions  will  have  to 
be  filled  with  employees  untrained  for 
greater  responsibilities.  Some  Govern- 
ment employees  will  have  every  excuse 
for  lying  down  on  the  job,  knowing  that 
their  boss  cannot  fire  them  because  they 
cannot  be  replaced.  Important  pro- 
grams of  a  continuing  nature  will  be 
frustrated  because  there  will  be  no  one 
to  carry  them  on  after  unavoidable  va- 
cancies occur. 

It  has  never  been  demonstrated  that 
the  Jensen  amendment  results  in  any 
real  economies  and  it  is  seriously  to  be 
doubted  whether  its  slight  advantages, 
if  any.  outweigh  its  cost  of  administra- 
tion and  its  harmful  effects  on  the  effi- 
ciency of  Government  operations. 

This  Is  truly  a  time  for  intellectual 
honesty  and  integrity.  We  must  face 
the  facts  of  record  military  expenditures 
necessitated  by  Russian  Imperialism, 
face  the  need  for  watchdog  vigilance  on 
domestic  expenditures,  and  finally,  face 
the  danger  of  ill-thought  and  misleading 
proposals  for  false  economies.  Let  us 
not  be  like  the  man  with  three  children- 
who  could  afford  but  two  hats  and  solved 
his  problem  by  cutting  the  head  off  ol 
the  third  chUd. 


Col.  Edward  A.  Sherman  on  Thi$  I  Believe 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANGIER  L.  GOODWIN 

or   MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  GOODWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
worthy  of  note  that  Col.  Edward  A.  Sher- 
man, 738  Lynn  Fells  Parkway,  Melrose, 
Mass.,  whose  program.  Reducing  the 
Federal  Waste-Line,  has  been  broadcast 
over  radio  station  WEEI  in  Boston  since 
1949,  based  on  the  findings  of  the  Hoover 
Report,  has  been  granted  the  top  award 
In   Its   class   for   WEEI   receiving    the 


coveted  du  Pont  award  from  Harvey  J. 
Struthers,  general  manager  of  the  sta- 
tion. 

Colonel  Sherman  has  been  serving 
with  great  distinction  as  executive  di- 
rector for  the  Massachusetts  Committee 
for  the  Hoover  Report  under  the  leader- 
ship of  former  governor.  Joseph  B.  Ely, 
chairman.  I  believe  it  to  be  readily 
acknowledged  that  the  work  of  Colonel 
Sherman  by  radio  broadcasting  and 
otherwise  has  been  most  outstanding 
among  all  the  activities  of  the  various 
civic  groups  interested  in  translating  into 
legislation  the  recommendations  of  the 
Hoover  Commission. 

As  an  interesting  sidelight  on  this 
colorful  Massachusetts  personality,  I 
append  hereto  thj  script  of  a  recent 
radio  broadcast  when  Colonel  Sherman 
appeared  as  a  guest  on  Edward  R.  Min*- 
row's  This  I  Believe  program. 
This  I  Beliivb 

Annoukcer.  And  now — This  I  believe.  A 
series  of  living  philosophies  presented  in  the 
hope  they  may  help  to  strengthen  and  en- 
rich your  life. 

Here  Is  Edward  R.  Murrow. 

Mr.  MtJRBOW.  This  I  believe.  A  direct 
descendant  on  his  mother's  side  of  John 
Alden  and  Priscllla  Mullens  and  on  his  fa- 
ther's, of  Rhode  Island  Roger  Sherman,  Col. 
Edward  Allen  Sherman  Is  an  active  and 
distinguished  American  In  his  own  right. 

Like  his  five  brothers  Including  the  late 
Admiral  Forrest  Sherman,  he  was  on  active 
service  in  World  Wsr  n.  At  present  he  heads 
Massachxisetts  Ckjmmlttee  for  the  Hoover 
Report.    This  Is  what  he  believes. 

Colonel  Sherman.  I  believe  that  In  back 
of  the  position  my  country  occupies  In  to- 
day's world  is  an  ultimate  purpose.  World 
leadership  Is  not  o\irs  by  accident  nor  did 
we  seize  It  by  conquest.  It  Is  entrusted  to  ua 
to  see  If  we  are  worthy  of  it.  Along  with  the 
torch  of  leadership  has  been  given  via  an 
awesome  responsibility  for  the  onward  and 
upward  progress  of  all  mankind. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  the  eldest  son  of  a 
man  who  taught  his  six  sons  a  sense  of 
personal  duty  toward  God.  country,  and  fam- 
ily. In  his  last  hour  of  this  life  my  father's 
thoughts  were  about  his  six  sons  scattered 
all  over  the  globe  serving  their  country. 
With  such  a  heritage  it  natiirally  foUows  that 
I  believe  It  to  be  sweet,  fitting,  and  proper  for 
an  American  to  not  only  die  for  his  country 
but  to  live  lor  his  country. 

Being  born  with  freedom  of  choice  I  recog- 
nize the  Importance  of  the  individual  soul, 
accept  the  responsibility  for  Individual 
morality,  and  assume  my  share  of  the  total 
burden  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  those 
who  must  resolve  the  problems  of  today's 

world. 

Rather  than  to  Just  sit  by  and  moan  about 
the  darkness  around  us  I  bave  lit  for  my 
own  use  these  10  candles  to  light  me  on  my 
^•ay — these  10  candles  which  I  describe  as 
my  personal  decalog  of  civic  responsibility : 

I  must  reexamine  the  blueprint  from 
which  our  Government  was  built  and  re- 
dedicate  the  strong  foundation  stones  upon 
which  It  rests. 

I  must  recognize  the  Inherent  dignity  of 
the  Individual  which  is  the  basis  of  democ- 
racy. 

I  must  acknowledge  God  as  the  source  of 
lK)th  our  rights  and  our  re8F>onslblllties — to 
whom  we  are  grateful  for  our  rights  and  to 
Whom  we  are  directly  answerable  for  our 
responsibilities. 

I  must  apply  the  same  moral,  ethical,  so- 
cial, and  economic  standards  that  are  axio- 
matic In  family  life  to  the  operation  of  the 
larger  social  units. 

I  must  do  my  part  to  regenerate  respect 
lor  properly  constituted  authority  in  aU  so- 
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cial  sreaa — borne,  cburcb,  scliool,  oommu- 
lUty.  State,  and  Nation. 

I  must  assume  and  exercise  the  responsi- 
bility that  rests  upon  every  citizen  for  ac- 
tlTe  particlpatton  to  the  procesa  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  must  work  to  make  government  an  effi- 
cient servant  rather  than  a  master  of  the 
people. 

I  must  help  to  seek  out  and  destroy  the 
power  of  those  who  divert  and  exploit  the 
normal  functions  of  government  for  selfish 
ends  or  personal  gains. 

I  must  unite  with  others  and  participate 
In  organized  attacks  on  all  thoee  influences 
that  deny  the  principles  for  which  we  stand. 

I  m\ist  uphold  and  defend  the  integrity  of 
the  economic  system  that  has  produced  the 
highest  standard  of  living  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

We  who  live  on  this  earth  today  have  been 
given  this  tremendous  challenge — the  task  of 
building  a  new  world  and  although  I  am 
only  one  tiny  grain  of  sand  I  am  part  of  this 
ultimate  purpose,  so  my  dally  prayer  must 
be  for  strength  and  the  wisdom  I  need  to 
carry  out  my  obligations  to  fulfill  the  re- 
sponsibility that  Is  mine — my  share  of  the 
Job. 

I  had  a  brother  who  both  lived  and  died 
for  his  country.  The  least  that  I  can  do  la 
live  for  my  country. 

An  active,  militant  participating  American 
citizenship  contributing  freely  from  all  re- 
sources of  the  heart,  soul,  and  mind  can 
bring  peace  to  this  fear-ridden  world — thla 
I  believe. 

Mr.  Mrmacw.  There's  the  creed  of  Col. 
Edward  Allen  Sherman,  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  a 
New  Englander  with  deep  roots  in  his  coun- 
try's past,  but  also  with  an  eye  to  its 
future. 


The  GoMen  Door — Onr  Immi^atioii  Laws 
Should  Reflect  the  Democratic  Ideal* 
We  Are  Dedicated  To  Uphold  in  a  Free 
World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHiaAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVBS 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  outside 
of  the  American  Indian,  there  Is  no  such 
thing  as  a  native  American.  As  a  Na- 
tion, we  trace  our  ancestral  roots  to  every 
corner  of  the  globe.  We  have  drunk 
deeply  from  the  stream  of  immigrants 
who  have  flowed  to  our  shores  from  ail 
over  the  world. 

An  Italian,  under  the  patronage  of  a 
Spanish  queen,  discovered  our  Continent, 
and  across  the  great  oceans  of  the  world 
came  the  hardy  pioneer  stock  who  built 
this  mighty  Nation  from  such  humble 
l)eginnings.  Through  the  early  years  of 
our  national  life  the  doors  of  America 
were  flung  wide  to  victims  of  famine  and 
poverty,  religious  persecution,  and  to 
those  who  sought  to  begin  life  anew  in 
the  brave  new  world  to  the  west.  The 
harbors  of  America,  marked  by  tolerance 
and  good  will,  became  the  gateways  to 
freedom,  happiness,  and  security  for  mil- 
lions of  new  citizens. 

But  with  the  end  of  World  War  I.  this 
attitude,  so  firmly  rooted  in  our  demo- 
cratic traditions,  was  slowly  obscured  by 
the  rise  of  a  new,  intolerant  national- 


ism— a  selfish  discrimination  against 
those  who  would  enter  the  stream  of 
American  life.  For  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century  this  land  of  opportunity  each 
year  has  been  shunmng  thousands,  per- 
hai>s  miUicns.  who  would  like  to  move 
here.  In  1924  wt  set  up  the  quota  system 
of  immigration  and  in  1929  applied  to  it 
the  national  origins  formula,  which  es- 
tablished quotas  according  to  the  esti- 
mated national  origins  distribution  of 
the  white  population  of  the  United  Stat^ 
inl920.  ..IT 

It  has  heen  obvious  to  many  respon- 
sible citizens,  especially  since  we  have 
locked  horns  with  the  menace  of  com- 
munism all  over  the  world,  that  this  anti- 
quated machinery  was  In  need  of  a  dras- 
tic overhaul  and  a  reconstruction  that 
would  aline  it  with  the  democratic  prin- 
ciples to  which  our  Nation  was  dedicated. 

For  over  3  years,  the  expert  staffs  of 
congressional  committees  have  Ijeen 
working  on  this  job,  attempting  to  clear 
the  underbrash  out  of  the  tangled  j uncle 
of  immigration  legislation.  While  its 
work  was.  in  many  respects,  marked  by 
notable  success,  it  has  been  a  matter  of 
regret  and  deep  concern  to  me  that  Con- 
gress has  perpetuated  in  our  law  the  dis- 
criminations and  restrictions  bom  of  the 
narrow  nationalism  that  flowered  25 
years  ago. 

As  President  Truman  said,  in  his  mes- 
sage vetoing  the  omnibus  immigration 
bill,  this  legislation  "would  perpetuate 
injustices  of  long  standing  apainst  many 
other  nations  of  the  world,  hamper  the 
efforts  we  are  making  to  rally  the  men 
of  east  and  west  alike,  to  the  cause  of 
freedom,  and  Intensify  the  repressive 
and  inhumane  aspects  of  our  immigra- 
tion procedures." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  opposed  this  measure, 
both  when  it  was  first  presented  to  the 
House  and  then  by  voting  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto.  Set  out  below  are 
some  of  the  particularly  harmful  fea- 
tures of  the  omnibus  immigration  bill 
Which  prompted  my  opposition, 
I 

The  bill  preserves  the  out-of-date 
quota  allocations  based  on  the  national 
origins  distribution  of  the  1920  census. 
Even  in  the  ultranationalism  of  the 
roaring  twenties,  when  this  system  was 
first  proposed,  we  conceded  that  we 
could  absorb  one-sixth  of  1  percent  oX 
the  persons  from  an  individual  country 
then  living  in  America.  l£  it  too  much 
to  ask  that  we  now  use  a  more  up-to-date 
censtis  figure? 

The  sponsors  of  this  legislation  were 
not  content,  however,  with  this  stand- 
pat  attitude.  By  piling  preference  upon 
preference,  for  immigrants  of  high  edu- 
cation, technical  training,  and  so  forth, 
the  bill  bars,  unless  the  preferences  are 
not  used,  the  hardy,  freedom-loving 
pioneer,  the  type  of  our  ancestors,  who 
have  become  the  sturdy  backbone  of 
American  life. 

Moreover,  by  holding  on  to  the  1920 
quota  system.  Congress  has  permitted 
the  continuation  of  a  system  which  al- 
lows thousands  of  quota  numbers  to  go 
unused  every  year.  The  countries  with 
the  largest  quotas,  England,  Germany, 
and  Ireland,  never  send  more  than  half 
the  numbers  they  are  allowed,  and,  sinca 


the  numbers  are  not  Lrans/erable,  many 
individuals,  anxious  to  come  to  the 
United  States,  have  k)een  prevented  from 
doing  so.  depriving  our  country  of  many 
persons  wbo  could  have  added  to  our 
stiength,  productivity,  and  varied  cul- 
ture. 

To  the  peoples  of  Italy  and  other 
countries  of  southern  and  central  Eu- 
rope, this  preference  for  Nordic  and 
Anglo-Saxon  strains  is  especially  offen- 
sive. The  Congress  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  opinions  of  tm  ny  responsible  groups 
in  this  country  who  urged  that  unused 
quotas  be  made  available  in  the  follow- 
ing year  to  countries  whose  quotas  were 
oversubscribed.  Such  a  proviMon  would 
have  been  of  great  help  to  Italy,  Greece, 
and  Holland  who  must  find  a  way  of 
settling  some  of  their  people  in  other 
countries.  How  can  we  expect  to  win 
the  friendship  and  support  of  the  Italian 
people  in  the  fiRht  against  communism 
when  they  Icnow  that  written  in  our  laws 
are  unwarranted  restrictions  against 
them? 

n 

The  bill  changes  immigration  quotas 
for  Jamaica  and  other  Caribbean  col- 
onies from  the  never-filled  United  King- 
dom quota  of  65,721  to  a  special  quota 
of  100  for  each  such  colony,  thus  dras- 
tically curtailmg  colored  immi^; ration. 
With  this  law  on  our  books,  what  Amer- 
ican could  challenge  the  Communist 
propaganda  in  the  colonial  areas  of  ihe 
world  that  we  are  a  racist  and  discrmi- 
inatorj  nation? 

xn 

The  bill  discriminates  ajainst  immi- 
grants from  oriental  countries  In  two 
ways.  It  puts  a  2,000-man-a-year  ceil- 
ing on  immigration  for  countries  within 
the  Asia-Pacific  triangle,  a  ban  which  is 
not  applied  to  any  other  race,  and  it 
charges  to  oriental  quotas  other  na- 
tionals coming  into  the  United  States 
who  are  as  much  as  50  percent  Asiatic  in 
origin,  a  stigma  which  is  borne  by  no 
other  race. 

This  country-of-birth  formula  means 
discrimination  on  our  part  between  the 
native  citizens  of  any  given  country  on 
the  grounds  of  their  ancestry.  We  say, 
in  effect,  to  a  native-bom  citizen  of 
Spain,  that  he  cannot  come  to  the  United 
States  if  his  mother  or  his  father  was 
an  oriental.  We  say.  In  effect,  to  the 
citizens  of  oriental  coimtries  that  if  they 
are  the  mother  or  the  father  of  a  child, 
that  will  be  enough  to  bar  the  child  from 
our  shores  If  the  tiny  quota  of  their  coun- 
try is  filled.  Such  a  practice  is  without 
jixstifi  cation. 

The  bill  closes  our  national  doors  to 
the  tragic  victims  of  religious  and  po- 
litical persecutions  who  are  Illiterate. 
Since  1917  we  have  granted  an  excep- 
tion to  the  literacy  requirements  of  the 
law  to  these  suffering  Individuals,  but 
the  omnibus  bill  draws  back  this  helpiruf 
hand  of  friendship.  The  proposed  re- 
striction falls  with  particular  force  upon 
Catholics  now  being  hounded  in  coun- 
tries behind  the  iron  curtahi.  Had  it 
been  In  effect  before  World  War  II.  it 
would  have  been  a  death  sentence  to  the 
many  Jews  who  fled  the  pogroms  of 
HiUer. 
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The  bill  would  make  two  convictions 
by  a  Nazi  or  Communist  court,  for  other 
than  purely  political  offenses,  a  bar  to 
entry  to  the  United  SUtes,  even  though 
the  crime  involved  no  moral  turpitude. 
This  is  the  treatment  accorded  many  of 
the  devout  Protestants  and  Catholics  of 
the  iron-curUin  countries  who  have  re- 
mained steadfast  in  their  faith,  only  to 
be  tossed  into  prison  on  trumped-up 
Charges  of  every  description,  after  trial 
bv  courts  who  know  no  justice. 

CONCLUSION 

For  these  and  many  other  reasons  too 
numerous  and  too  technical  to  list  here. 
I  opposed  the  omnibus  immigration  bill. 
It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  the  long- 
needed  and  desired  changes  In  Immigra- 
tion law  which  the  bill  enact«l  did  not. 
In  my  judgment,  outweigh  its  potential 
harm.  It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will 
move  swiftly  to  correct  these  errors  so 
that  our  immigration  laws  will  reflect 
the  democratic  ideals  we  are  dedicated 
to  uphold  in  a  free  world. 

Let  us  write  into  these  laws  the  spirit 
of  the  words  of  St.  Paul : 

There  l»  neither  Jew  nor  Greek,  bond  nor 
free  •  •  •  lor  ye  are  all  one  In  Christ 
JesuB. 

Let  our  national  policy  give  full  voice 
to  the   eloquent  inscription   of   Emma 
Lazarus  on  the  Statue  of  Liberty : 
Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor. 
Toxir   huddled   masses  yearning  to  breathe 

free. 
The  wretched  refuse  of  your  teeming  shore. 
Bend  these,  the  homeless.  tempest-VJst  to  me. 
X  llXt  my  lamp  beside  the  golden  door. 


Yonr  Social  Security  Now  and  in  the 
Future 
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HON.  HENRY  M.  JACKSON 

or  WASHINGTON 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 


Mr  JACKSON  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  expanded  social -security 
bill  passed  In  the  closing  hours  of  the 
present  Congress  is  a  step  forward  in  the 
right  direction. 

In  my  opinion  it  still  does  not  go  far 
enough;  still  retains  too  many  limita- 
tions; but  its  passage  means  a  great  ad- 
vance in  the  progress  of  our  Nation  to- 
ward real  security  for  all.  I  am  proud 
to  have  shared  in  that  advance. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  is  proof 
that  Congress  and  the  people  are  recog- 
nizing the  fundamental  ideas  upon  which 
further  progress  can  and  will  be  made. 

First,  we  are  recognizing  that  as  wage 
levels  rise,  we  can  increase  benefits  with- 
out changing  the  tax  rates  or  the  self- 
supporting  basis  of  the  system.  In  other 
words  we  are  showing  that  we  have  a 
social-security  program  which  is  adapta- 
ble to  changing  conditions. 

Second  we  are  recognizing  that  Con- 
gress has  the  responsibility  to  review 
the  social- security  program  at  frequent 
intervals  to  assure  that  benefit  levels  ar« 


adequate,  so  that  those  who  must  live  on 
the  insurance  benefits  do  not  have  to 
endure  unnecessary  hardship. 

Third,  we  are  recognizing  that,  al- 
though the  program  was  born  in  a  de- 
pression, it  has  a  vital  role  to  fill  in  a 
period  of  full  employment  and  rising 
wages.  Even  in  periods  of  full  employ- 
ment there  are  people  who.  because  of 
age,  disability,  or  family  responsibilities, 
cannot  work  full  time  and  therefore  de- 
pend on  the  benefits  for  their  support. 

INSUEANCl  PEOGRAM  AND  AMEKICAN  WAY  OF  LirK 

Finally,  we  are  recognizing  the  in- 
creasing significance  of  the  insurance 
program  in  our  American  way  of  life. 

Nearly  8  out  of  every  10  people  at  work 
In  paid  civilian  jobs  are  covered  by  the 
program.  Over  60,000.000  people— in 
addition  to  those  on  the  benefit  rolls- 
are  insured. 

Over  75  percent  of  the  mothers  and 
children  of  the  country  can  count  on 
receiving  monthly  insurance  benefits  if 
the  breadwinner  of  the  family  should 

die. 

Four  and  a  half  million  aged  people, 
widows,  and  orphans  are  now  on  the 
benefit  rolls. 

The  bill  we  have  just  passed  increases 
their  benefits  by  $300,000,000. 

Thus  when  we  take  action  to  improve 
the  insurance  program  we  are  doing 
something  which  directly  affects  the 
lives  and  the  security  of  almost  all 
Americans. 

These  four  basic  ideas  that  the  Con- 
gress is  now  recognizing  in  the  passage 
of  the  social-security  bill  are  ideas  that 
I  and  others  recognized  long  ago. 

I  have  fought  for  these  ideas  because 
I  have  believed  they  were  right.  They 
form  a  soUd  foundation  for  fiurther  im- 
provements in  the  program. 

I  shall  continue  to  fight  for  further 
Improvements  in  our  social-security  pro- 
gram until  every  American  has  adequate 
protection.  Much  more  needs  to  be  done 
before  we  can  attain  that  goal,  before  we 
can  say  that  we  have  a  truly  effective 
program  of  social  insurance  against  the 
economic  hazards  of  our  industrial  civili- 
zation. 

We  need  to  extend  the  coverage  of  the 
Insurance  program  to  the  10  percent  or  so 
of  our  working  people  who  do  not  yet 
have  any  organized  method  of  obtaining 
insurance  protection. 

We  need  to  increase  the  wage  base  for 
contributions  and  benefits  from  the 
present  $3,600  to  $6,000. 

We  need  to  base  benefits  on  the  work- 
ers' most  prosperous  years  of  employ - 
m?nt  so  that  periods  of  low  wages  wiU 
not  permanently  hold  down  benefits. 

As  a  matter  of  simple  equity  to  long- 
term  contributors,  we  need  to  provide  for 
increases  in  benefits  for  years  of  con- 
tributions under  the  system. 

And  finally,  it  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  provide  cash  benefits  under  the 
Insurance  program  for  people  who  can- 
not work  because  of  sickness  or  dis- 
ability. When  we  have  done  all  this  we 
will  have  a  program  in  keeping  with  our 
American  way  of  life  and  our  American 
standard  of  Uving— the  best  in  the  world. 
There  will  be  another  opportunity  in 
the  next  Congress  to  build  upon  this 
foundation  already  laid,  and  to  add  fur- 
ther necessary  improvements. 


I  hope  that  the  next  Congress  will  en- 
act provisions  to  make  the  program  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  the  people. 

r  hope  that  we  will  extend  coverage  to 
those  who  do  not  now  have  the  protec- 
tion of  the  program. 

I  hope  that  we  will  make  further  im- 
provements increasing  benefits. 

Most  important  of  all.  I  hope  we  will 
adopt  provisions  to  protect  workers  who 
become  disabled,  not  merely  with  a 
"waiver  of  premium"  clause,  but  with 
monthly  benefits  for  the  duration  of  the 
disability,  whether  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Only  when  we  have  accom- 
plished all  these  things  can  we  say  our 
insurance  program  is  truly  an  adequate 
one.  I  shall  continue  to  strive  toward 
that  goal. 

The  bill  will  be  of  great  Importance  to 
the  thousands  of  aged  persons  in  Wash- 
ington who  are  now  receiving  insurance 
benefits.  It  will  also  mean  much  to  the 
widows  and  orphans  in  Washington  who 
are  receiving  insurance  benefits.  In  ad- 
dition it  will  be  of  major  help  to  the 
many  thousands  of  the  aged,  the  blind, 
the  disabled,  and  the  dependent  children 
who  are  receiving  public  assistance. 

For  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  in  my 
State,  I  include  a  brief  summary  of  pro- 
visions of  the  bill : 

BENOTT  INCREASES 

First.  The  bill  raises  benefits  for  re- 
tired persons  now  on  the  rolls  by  $5  or 
12  '2  percent,  whichever  is  larger. 

Second.  It  increases  the  benefit  for- 
mula from  50  to  55  percent  of  the  first 
$100  of  the  average  monthly  wage.  The 
remainder  of  the  formula,  15  percent  of 
the  next  $200,  would  remain  unchanged. 
This  higher  benefit  formula  will  apply  to 
those  who  retire  in  the  future. 

Third.  It  increases  proportionately  the 
benefits  for  wives,  widov.'s,  children  and 
the  other  categories  of  beneficiaries. 

Fourth.  It  raises  from  $20  to  $25  the 
minimum  benefit  payable  to  a  retired 
person  and  from  $150  to  $168.75  the  larg- 
est amount  payable  to  a  family. 

Fifth.  It  increases  the  amount  which 
old-age  and  survivors  insurance  bene- 
ficiaries can  earn  and  still  receive  bene- 
fits from  $50  to  $70  a  month.  As  in  pres- 
ent law,  people  75  and  older  may  earn 
any  amount  and  still  receive  benefits. 

Sixth.  The  five  changes  noted  above 
would  be  effective  beginning  with  the 
month  of  September  1952. 

Seventh.  The  bill  contains  a  section 
relating  to  freezing  benefit  rights  under 
the  insurance  program  for  periods  dur- 
ing which  the  individual  was  permanent- 
ly and  totally  disabled.    This  is  similar 
to  the  waiver  of  premimn  provided  in 
private  life  insurance  contracts.     This 
section  of  the  bill  does  not  become  effec- 
tive unless  Congress  extends  the  provi- 
sion after  June  30,   1952.     Aged  bene- 
ficiaries now  on  the  rolls  could  have  their 
benefits  increased  if  permanent  and  total 
disability    had    prevented    them    from 
working  for  a  substantial  period  before 
reaching  age  65.    For  those  who  come 
on  the  rolls  in  the  future,  the  waiver  of 
premium  could  preserve  benefit  rights 
and  prevent  benefit  amoimts  from  de- 
creasing.   I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
extend  and  revise  this  provision  next  year 
to  make  it  really  etfective. 
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Eighth-  Credits  of  $160  per  month 
are  provided  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  servin?  since  the  close  of  World 
War  n  throu!?h  1953.  These  credits 
are  the  same  as  those  provided  in  the 
Social  Security  Act  Amendments  of  1952 
for  servicemen  of  World  War  II. 

TECHNICAL    CHAlfCia 

Ninth-  The  bill  makes  several  tech- 
nical changes  that  will  simplify  the  ad- 
ministration of  insurance  payments,  cor- 
rect certain  inequities  in  the  1950  amend- 
ments, and  Increase  benefits. 

Tenth.  It  makes  a  technical  change 
to  remedy  a  defect  In  the  provision  for 
exemption  of  earned  income  of  blind 
a.ssistance  recipients. 

Eleventh.  It  makes  necessary  changes 
In  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  to  main- 
tain the  existing  coordination  of  the 
railroad  retirement  program  with  th« 
social  security  program. 

AUCmOMAL  PATM£IITS  FOR  TU£  KSEOT 

Twelfth.  Finally,  the  bill  provides 
Federal  funds  to  enable  the  States  to 
increase  public  assistance  payments  by 
$5  a  month  for  the  aged,  and  blind,  and 
the  disabled,  and  by  ^  a  month  for  de- 
pendent children. 

This  does  not  encompass  all  the  rec- 
ommendations I  would  make  to  meet  the 
national  need  for  social  security  for 
everyone.  My  legislative  program  for 
social  security  would  be  broader  and  far 
more  comprehensive. 

Earlier  in  this  session  I  Introduced 
H.  R  8752,  which  would  hare  extended 
the  coverage  of  the  program  to  addi- 
tional employees  and  self-employed  per- 
sons. It  would  have  given  wage  credits 
to  servicemen.  Including  those  who  have 
served  in  Korea. 

It  would  have  greatly  Increased  bene- 
fits. 

It  would  have  increased  the  amount 
beneficiaries  can  earn  and  still  draw 
their  benefits. 

It  would  have  provided  cash  benefits 
for  workers  who  become  disabled,  either 
temporarily  or  permanently. 

I  firmly  believe  that  all  of  these  Im- 
provements in  the  program  are  necessary 
and  desirable.  I  have  been  convinced  of 
that  for  many  years. 

Many  Members  of  this  House  will  re- 
call that  as  early  as  1945  I  Introduced 
a  bin.  H.  R.  4551,  to  make  many  of  these 
necessary  improvements  in  the  social- 
security  program.  In  February  of  1948, 
and  again  in  May  of  1949,  I  introduced 
biUs  to  Improve  the  social-security  pro- 
gram. Thus,  H.  R.  7652,  which  I  intro- 
duced on  February  21  of  this  year,  is  the 
largest  in  a  long  series  of  measures 
which  I,  with  some  of  my  forward-look- 
ing colleagues,  have  introduced.  I  can- 
not Insist  too  strongly  on  the  importance 
of  adopting  these  very  necessary  provi- 
sions to  improve  and  strengthen  the  in- 
surance program. 

Under  the  social-security  bill  which  I 
Introduced  I  would  Increase  average  ben- 
efits of  persons  who  are  now  on  the  rolls 
by  about  $15  a  month  instead  of  the  $5 
In  the  pending  bill. 

My  bill  provides  for  Increasing  benefits 
from  the  present  maximum  of  $80  for 
&  retired  person  to  $140  a  month  maxi- 
miun  for  a  person  with  20  years  of  con'* 


trlbutions  and  to  $164  for  a  person  con- 
tributing 40  years. 

Under  my  bill  the  maximum  family 
benefit  is  increased  from  $150  a  month 
to  $300  a  month. 

OBJBCTiyg   IS  TO  BAinSIf  SCOKOldC   IKSXCTTKITT 

The  objective  of  my  bill  is  to  banish 
the  paralyzing  specter  of  economic  in- 
security now  faced  by  workers  In  our 
highly  organized,  mechanized,  and  Inter- 
dependent economy. 

My  bill  would  do  this,  as  I  have  said, 
by  increasing  the  level  of  social  Insur- 
ance benefits.  Then  It  would  give  insur- 
ance protection  against  permanent  and 
total  disability  and  against  temporary 
disability.  It  would  also  encourage  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  disabled. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  have  extended 
the  coverage  of  social  security  to  numer- 
ous groups  of  our  citizens  who  are  not 
now  covered,  including  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  farm  owners,  farm  work- 
ers, domestic  workers,  and  certain  groups 
of  Government  employees.  The  total 
additional  number  of  our  people  esti- 
mated to  be  covered  by  the  provisions  of 
my  bill  is  11.000,000. 

In  short,  the  object  of  my  bin  Is  to 
grant  social  sectnlty  protection  to  more 
of  our  citizens  and  to  assure  all  partic- 
ipants in  the  social  security  system  that, 
as  far  as  is  possible  and  practicable, 
they  are  to  be  insured  against  the  haz- 
ards which  constitute  the  basic  ingre- 
dients of  insecurity — injury,  ciuronic  ill- 
ness, and  old  age. 

I  believe  that  ther?e  new  steps  In  social 
security  are  absolutely  necessary. 

I  believe  that  our  citizens  can  best  con- 
tribute to  the  national  welfare,  and  can 
best  participate  in  the  epic  struggle  for 
freedom  which  today  grips  the  world,  if 
they  are  secure  in  their  own  lives. 

If  basic  fear  can  be  banished  from  the 
American  family  hearth,  freedom  will 
have  a  fuller  and  deeper  meaning  than 
it  has  ever  had  before. 


AboRtion  of  tb«  Fiiibaster — TIm  Senate 
SiMuld  Vote  After  a  Reasonable  Time 
for  DiscnscioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  P.  KEM 

or  losaouu 
ET  TSE  S®IATB  OF  THE  UKTTKD  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1552 

Mr.  KEM.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Rbcord  a  statement  by 
me  regarding  abohuon  of  the  fliibuster. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

During  the  pr«cent  period  of  strain  and 
stress  In  world  affairm.  it  Is  more  Important 
tban  ever  that  cur  Oovernment  practice* 
here  at  home  be  sound  and  healthy. 

When  the  Xoundin^  fathers  set  up  our 
Republic,  they  placed  the  responslbllUy  for 
ynafctng  laws  to  protect  the  rights  and  in- 
terests of  the  people  in  the  hands  of  the 
jwople  themselves — acting  through  tbalr 
choeen  representatlTea  tn  the  Congreaa.  Z 
am  convinced  that  thOM  who  framed  otxr 


Government  intended  that  after  a  bill  has 
been  thoroughly  tested  In  the  crucible  of 
debate,  In  CTongress.  there  should  be  oppor- 
tunity for  a  Tote.  This  applies  to  a  cl»il- 
rlghts  measure,  like  the  so-called  TEPC  bill. 
Just  as  tn  leglsUtlon  of  any  other  kind 

Tcx>  often  the  leKlsistlre  prooeaa  In  the 
Senate  has  been  styo.led  by  what  Pr«-t>iaeut 
Wuocjrow  Wiison  calieU  a  atnall  gruup  of 
•'willful  men." 

These  willful  men  have  not  hesitated  to 
take  the  Uoor  and  talk  and  talk — that  is. 
filibuster.  Their  purpoee  Is  to  sidetrack  a 
bill  to  which  they  are  oppotted. 

I  have  reaaon  to  remember  one  fUlbtuter  all 
too  well.  It  was  a  fiiibuiter  In  the  Eightieth 
Congress,  soon  after  I  became  a  member  of 
the  Senate.  TTits  flUhuster  conducted  by 
certain  Democrats  killed  my  rasoKition  can- 
ing for  an  investigation  of  the  failure  of  the 
then  Attorney  General  Tom  Clark  to  Investi- 
gate and  to  prosecute  the  nutorioua  Kaniaa 
City  vote  frauds  In  the  primary  elections  of 
August  1946.  A  vote  on  the  resolution  was 
prevented  by  a  flUbuster  that  lasted  an 
night.  We  had  the  votes  to  pass  It,  but  the 
resolution  never  got  to  a  vote.  As  a  r«ult  of 
this  filibuster,  no  invssttgatlon  was  ever  held. 

Members  of  the  E  >use  of  Representatives 
subject  themselves  to  rules  limiting  dlacu^- 
Blon  of  bills  coming  before  them  for  action. 
Senators,  however,  have  long  Indulged  in  the 
privilege  of  practically  unlimited  debate. 
This  has  certain  advantages.  It  permits  full 
and  complete  discussion  of  measures  coming 
up  for  consideration.  It  also  helps  prevent 
bad  bills  being  railroaded  through  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment  before  public  opinion 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

But  freedom  of  debate  is  subject  to  abuse. 
It  has  been  abt»ed,  and  abused  badly — 
many  times  tn  the  history  of  tne  Senate. 
All  too  often  a  few  Senators  have  used  the 
flllbuarter  to  overcome  the  will  of  a  majority 
of  the  Senkte — and  the  American  people. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  Mil 
relating  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  filibustered  for  semal  weeks.  This  so 
Infvirlated  Henry  Clay  that  he  attempted  un- 
sucoeaafully  to  curt>  the  practice.  Clay  said 
that  nobody  could  talk  seriously  alxjut  any 
subject  more  than  15  minutes. 

Since  Clay's  time,  leather-lunged,  iron- 
legged  Smiatcrs  hav«  paralyaed  the  legisla- 
tive process  by  talking — talking — and  talk- 
ing. These  talkfests  unlimited  often  have 
no  relation  at  all  to  the  subject  before  the 
Senate.  Once  a  Senator  read  Aesop's  Fables 
while  he  was  holding  the  floor. 

Tttere  seems  to  be  some  quaatloo  as  to  who 
has  the  long-distance  talking  noord  In  the 
Senate.  The  Library  of  Congress  tells  me 
that  the  late  Senator  Robert  LaPollette.  of 
Wisconsin,  held  the  floor  for  the  longest 
time — 18  hours  and  23  minutes.  His  famoiis 
filibuster  occurred  In  1SK)B  agalx^t  a  currency 
bUl.  At  12:40  one  afternoon.  "Old  Bob' 
LaFoUette.  a  stocky,  bu&hy-halred  man  In  a 
Prince  All>ert  coat,  rose  to  speak  In  opposi- 
tion. Moistening  his  lips,  he  opened  the 
Washington  telephone  directory,  and  be^ran 
reakding — name  after  name — number  after 
number.  He  droned  on  untU  7:03  the  next 
morning,  being  helped  by  Interruptions  for 
quoru/n  calls  and  a  drink  of  milk  and  eggs. 

When  we  talk  about  Olibusters  in  recent 
years,  one  unusual  personality  cornea  to  the 
minds  of  most  of  us.  He  was  the  master  of 
the  fliibuster — the  late  Senator  Huey  P.  Long, 
of  Louisiana.  In  1935.  he  held  the  floor  for 
1514  hours  tn  a  futile  effort  to  block  the 
extension  of  the  old  NRA.  He  gained  the 
dubious  distinction  o'  actually  speaking  con- 
tinuously for  a  longer  time  %^^r^  any  other 
Senator — before  or  since.  During  his  all- 
night  discourse,  the  tireless  "Klngflsh"  en- 
tertained the  Senate  with  an  oration  ab.-nit 
Frederick  the  Great,  and  by  reading  his 
favorite  recipes  for  "potliltker,"  frtatf  oyatora, 
and  other  southern  dishes.  Be  also  read 
the    ConstltuUoQ.    the    Declaration    oi    In- 
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dependence,  and  selected  readings  from  Vic- 
tor Hugo.  The  cost  of  printing  In  the  Con- 
CiiEssioNAL  Rxcoao  the  things  Senator  Long 
said  about  fried  oysters,  guinea  hens,  and 
other  disconnected  subjects  amount  to  weU 
over  •4.000. 

Such  practices  are  ridiculous  and  childish. 
They  lower  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  as  a 
deliberative  body. 

Once,  when  a  Florida  hurricane  and  a  Sen- 
ate filibuster  broke  out  at  the  same  time, 
the  late  WUl  Rogers  remarked:  "The  big 
blow  in  Florida  U  a  local  mUfortune.  But 
the  big  blow  in  the  Senate  is  a  national 
calamity." 

The  Senate  has  made  a  number  of  eflorta 
to  eliminate  filibusters.  In  1917.  a  smaU 
group  In  the  Senate  blocked  passage  of  a 
bill  to  arm  American  merchant  ships  against 
German  submarine  attacks.  Public  opinion 
was  aroused.  The  Senate  adopted  a  rule  to 
curb  filibustering.  But,  flllbuster-mlnded 
Senators  found  a  loophole  In  the  rule  which 
virtually  wiped  out  what  effectiveness  it 
might  otherwise  have  had.  Nineteen  efforts 
were  made  under  this  rule  to  halt  fUlbusters. 
Only  four   succeeded. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  a  long  time  that 
the  fiUbuster  U  not  In  accord  with  the  best 
traditions  of  our  represenUtlve  government. 
No  one  wanU  to  limit  any  debate  that  Is 
being  carried  on  in  good  faith.  Certainly 
ample  time  should  be  allowed  for  full  dis- 
cussion of  the  menu  of  any  bill  which  comes 
before  the  Senate.  But  it  is  disgraceful  and 
Intolerable  for  the  highest  legislative  body  in 
the  land  to  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the 
voices  of  a  few  determined  men. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Senate  was  again 
plagued  Xif  a  fiUbuster.  A  group  of  southei^ 
Democrat  Senators  blocked  a  motion  to  con- 
sider one  of  the  clvll-rlghts  bills.  The  de- 
bate dragged  on  and  on.  More  and  more 
important  bills  were  caught  In  the  Jam.  It 
became  apparent  that  the  public  Interest 
required  a  curb  on  this  unreasonable  prac- 
Uce. 

In  a  speech  on  the  Senate  fioor,  I  called 
for  restrictions  on  the  power  of  a  small  mi- 
nority to  muzzle  majority  rule  by  filibuster- 
ing. I  said  that  the  right  cf  so-called  un- 
limited debate  has  been  abused  to  the  point 
Where  the  Senate  has  made  Itself  ridiculous, 
not  only  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people,  but 
In  the  eyes  of  the  world.  I  reminded  the 
Benat^  that  under  the  rule  exUtlng  at  that 
time.  It  was  possible  for  one  man  to  block 
legislation  involving  the  very  safety  of  our 
country. 

After  a  bitter  fight,  a  new  rule  was  adopted 
providing  that  when  16  Senators  decide  that 
one  or  more  of  their  colleagues  are  talking 
too  long  on  a  bill  they  may  sign  a  p>etltlon 
demanding  cloture — meaning  a  close  of  the 
debate.  If  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  that  is  84  Senators,  agree  then  the 
discussion  is  sharply  limited,  and  a  vote  can 
be  taken  on  the  bill. 

In  1850  thU  new  rvUe  was  given  its  first 
test.  A  motion  was  made  to  bring  up  for 
debate  the  fair  employment  practices  bUl. 
that  U.  the  FEPC.     A  filibuster  dragged  on 

day  after  day.  

The  merits  of  the  FEPC  measure  was  not 
the  issue  before  the  SenaU.  The  filibuster 
was  against  a  motion  to  let  the  FEPC  bUl 
come  up  for  consideration. 

After  days  of  filibustering,  an  effort  was 
made  to  shut  off  debate  by  use  of  the  new 
rule  A  petition  with  more  than  enough  sig- 
natures was  filed  demanding  cloture.  But 
when  the  crucial  vote  was  taken,  only  53 
Senators  voted  to  halt  the  filibuster— 12 
abort  of  the  number  required  to  bring  the 
debate  to  a  close.  Thirty-three  Republicans 
voted  to  end  the  filibuster.  Only  19  Dem- 
ocrats voted  to  do  so. 

I  signed  the  cloture  petition.  I  voted  to 
break  the  filibuster.  In  fact,  during  my 
years  of  service  In  the  United  States  Senate 
I  have  voted  in  favor  of  cloture  and  to  ctirb 


the  fillbtister  on  every  roll  call  and  at  every 
opportunity.    I  expect  to  continue  to  do  bo. 

The  question  of  States'  rights  was  not 
the  Issue  before  the  Senate.  It  was  not  a 
question  of  whether  the  Senate  will  or  will 
not,  should  or  should  not,  pass  an  FEPC  law. 
The  real  question  Involved  was  whether  there 
should  be  orderly  procedure  in  the  Senate — 
a  question  as  to  whether  the  FEPC  bill  should 
be  brought  before  the  Senate  for  debate — 
whether  those  interested  in  It  should  have 
their  day  In  court. 

Any  far-reaching  proposal  should  be  tested 
in  the  crucible  of  debate.  UntU  then,  no 
Informed  and  Intelligent  decision  may  be 
expected.  After  there  has  been  a  reasonable 
opportunity  for  discussion,  a  vote  should  be 
taken.  This  is  what  Is  meant  by  cloture. 
This  la  why  I  have  favored  a  reasonable 
cloture  rule  ever  since  I  have  been  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  Slates  Senate. 


Point  4 

«         .     "•   • -*•   .■ 

-     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  t952       ■'   •" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a 
statement  which  I  have  prepared  on  our 
point  4  program,  and  which  I  intend  to 
distribute  to  my  constituents. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction 
Point  4.  or  the  technical -assistance  pro- 
gram. Is  America's  answer  to  the  challenge 
of  freedom  3,  freedom  from  want.  Only 
through  their  own  development  can  the 
standard  of  living  of  the  Impoverished  peo- 
ples of  the  world  be  permanently  raised. 
This  is  the  vision  of  point  4 — not  a  hand-out. 
but  a  sharing  of  skills  so  that  all  may  have 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  their  dally  labor 
produce  an  adequate  living  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Few  ideas  In  history  have  so  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  people  of  America  or  of 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Point  4  was  conceived 
in  that  part  of  the  American  spirit  that 
refuoes  to  be  overwhelmed  by  seemingly  in- 
conquerable  problems.  It  had  its  genesis  In 
our  climate  of  expanding  opportunities.  It 
was  nourished  by  the  fundamentally  Ameri- 
can desire  to  help  others  and  to  repay  other 
lands  for  their  part  In  our  heritage  and  otu: 
development 

There  la  not  a  nation  or  a  people  on  the 
face  of  this  globe  that  has  not  contributed 
something  to  us.  Point  4  Is  our  chance  to 
close  the  circle  by  contributing  something 
to  them.  Not  in  material  terms— because 
America  is  not  materialistic— but  In  human 
terms.  We  would  share  our  technical  skills 
with  other  peoples,  working  and  learning 
together  to  conquer  the  specters  of  want, 
disease,  and  Impoverishment. 

We  have  made  a  good  beginning.  Under 
the  gentle  presstire  of  successful  demon- 
straUon.  new  techniques  are  being  adopted, 
customs  are  being  changed,  and  the  whole 
social  organization  of  many  communities  la 
being  transformed  as  Its  members  learn  to 
cope  more  effectively  with  their  environ- 
ment. The  age-old  war  between  man  and 
nature  was  favoring  nature  In  too  many  parts 
of  the  globe;  man  was  scarcely  able  to  eke 
out  a  subhviman  existence.  Now.  all  that 
Is  changing.     With  the  aid  of  a  few  simple 


tools,  and  that  all-essential  Ingredient, 
knowledge,  man  Is  conquering  nature. 
Where  simple  metal  plows  are  used.  In- 
stead of  a  wooden  stick,  cultivation  becomes 
effective.  Where  new  seed  is  sown,  the  crops 
are  bigger  and  healthier.  Where  tube  wells 
have  been  sunk,  drought  Is  no  longer  a 
danger.  Where  DDT  has  been  sprayed, 
mosquitoes  cannot  bring  malaria.  Where 
penicillin  has  been  Injected,  the  painful, 
festering  sores  of  yaws  disappear.  And 
where  these  things  are  done,  hope  soon  re- 
appears, and  people  begin  to  work  and  plan 
for  the  future. 

Point  4,  and  the  generous  cooperative  ap- 
proach to  world  need  which  It  represents, 
Is  America's  answer  to  the  material  attrac- 
tion of  communism  in  the  underdeveloped 
area  of  the  world.  Communism  and  hope 
cannot  survive  In  the  same  climate.  We  have 
the  means  and  the  ability  to  see  to  it  that 
hope  wins. 

Even  so,  let  us  not  make  the  mistake  of 
blaming  communism  for  the  surge  of  revolu- 
tion that  is  sweeping  the  peoples  of  Asia 
and  Africa  today.  There  yearning  for  In- 
dependence and  progress  has  far  sounder 
roots.  It  stems  from  the  Ideals  which  west- 
ern civilization  C£U-rles  with  It  wherever  it 
goes.  It  Is  the  same  spirit  which  animated 
MS  when  we  declared  our  independence,  and 
conquered  both  our  enemies  and  the  wilder- 
ness Itself  to  build  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion In  the  world.  We  should  rejoice  that 
they  too  have  felt  its  power,  and  encovirage 
them  to  use  It  rightly. 

The  violence  and  intensity  of  that  spirit 
have  been  shown  in  many  places.  In  China, 
It  was  perverted  to  the  ends  of  communism. 
In  India,  It  has  found  a  democratic  path — 
though  the  democracy  there  is  so  new  and 
precarious  that  any  serious  faUure  may  bring 
an  explosion,  and  another  key  country  be 
lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  In  Indochina. 
Malaya,  and  Burma  It  Is  reflected  In  civil 
warfare  and  bloodshed.  In  Egypt  and  Iran 
It  has  led  to  open  defiance  and  overthrow 
of  European  domination.  Everywhere  the 
propelling  force  is  the  same — a  desire  for 
political  freedom  and  economic  and  social 
Justice. 

Point  4 — the  helping  hand  of  brother- 
hood— Is  democracy's  answer  to  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  Asian  awakening.  Upon  Its 
success  will  depend  the  future  of  this  area 
of  the  wQj-ld.  Its  effectiveness,  and  the  meas- 
ure of  our  support,  will  determine  whether 
democracy  can  and  will  provide  them  with 
a  survival  standard  of  living.  More  than 
that,  a  wholehearted  point  4  program  will 
show  that  we  care  about  them  and  give  the 
He  to  Communist  propaganda  about  our 
values  and  motives. 

Since  January  1949,  when  President  Tru- 
man first  proposed  the  program,  it  has  be- 
come a  fully  accepted  part  of  our  foreign 
policy.  E^'en  more  Important,  many  private 
individuals  and  organizations  have  seen  the 
challenge  of  point  4  work.  Chtirch  groups, 
civil  organizations,  and  other  institutions 
are  training  personnel,  contributing  equip- 
ment, and  otherwise  Joining  enthvislas- 
tlcally  in  the  program.  Tliousands  of  people 
have  sent  plows,  seed  packets,  clothing, 
books,  and  other  needed  items  to  their  un- 
known friends  in  other  countries.  The 
United  Nations  has  enlisted  the  cooperation 
of  other  free  nations  In  a  technical-assist- 
ance program  of  Its  own.  Together  we  are 
bringing  undreamed  of  results  to  impov- 
erished nations  the  world  over. 

This  is  the  spirit  of  democracy  at  work. 

THE  NEED 

We  may  speak  glibly  of  underdeveloped 
areas  but  few  of  us  have  any  conception 
of  the  stark  reality  of  life  in  these  lands 
which  cover  half  the  earth.  We  realize,  of 
course,  that  there  is  no  television,  no  radio, 
no  running  water,  but  beyond  that  otir  con- 
^  ceptlons  grow  hazy.  The  following  table, 
read  with  a  Uttle  imagination,  wUl  give  a 
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good  Idea  of  the  vast  guLf  that  separates  cmr 
lif<»  from  that  of  the  people  of  India. 
Pakistan,  and  other  Asian  and  African  and 
Latin -American  countries: 

Comparison  of  underdeveloped  with 
developed  areas 


per  capita  tDoome  in 

dollars 

Mecbanical energy,  per  capita 

honeiMwer  iMson  per  day . . . 

Life  expcctaney  to  years 

Phjaieiaas  per  1.000  people. . . 
Food    consumption    calories 

rwT  person  per  day 

Ckoth  oonsuni(<tiaa,  poands 

per  person  i>er  year 

Perceoc  o(  [MH>ul&tioa  literate. 
ElemcDtary   school   teachers 

per  1,000  people 


18.63 

US 


We  must  keep  in  mind  that  these  broad 
averages  cover  up  the  differences  in  the 
various  categories.  There  are  big  differences 
between  the  various  developed  countries,  as 
well  as  between  the  various  underdeveloped 
countries.  To  Illustrate  this,  let  ub  just  con- 
sider per  capita  Income  (dollars  In  1940). 
In  1949-doLIar  dgures  it  lookeU  like  this; 

Underdeveloped  areas: 

Latin    America $152 

Africa 118 

Middle  East 60 

Southeast  Asia 60 

Par  Bast . 38 

Developed  areas: 

United   States 1,453 

Canada 870 

United    Kingdom 773 

France 482 

Western   Germany 320 

Italy 235 

These  underdeveloped  areas  are  not  Just 
Isolated  wilderness  either.  They  are  aome 
of  the  most  populous  countries  in  the  world. 
Over  1,000,000,000  people  live  In  them — and 
there  are  only  about  2,378.000,000  people  In 
the  whole  world.  The  breakdown  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Latin  America 158.  000,  000 

Africa __  198.000,000 

Turkey  and  Greece 27,  OOO.  COO 

Middle  East 38,000,000 

South  Asia 465,000,000 

Southeast   Asia 188,  000,  000 

Oceania 3,000,000 

Total    1,075,  OOO,  COO 

Even  though  economically  backward,  they 
supply  some  of  our  major  needs.  Seventy- 
three  percent  of  our  stockpiled  strategic  ma- 
terials come  from  underdeveloped  countries 
and  they  supply  58  percent  of  all  our  im- 
ports. These  Inciude  such  items  as  virtually 
all  of  cur  natural  rubber,  manganese, 
chromium,  and  tin,  a  third  of  our  aluminum 
and  a  quarter  of  otir  zinc  and  copper.  With 
these  materials,  the  United  States,  with  only 
6  percent  of  the  world's  population  and  7 
percent  of  Its  area,  accounts  for  roughly  half 
of  its  industrial  output.  Without  them,  cur 
industry  would  be  crippled:  cur  factories 
would  shut  down  and  our  people  would  be 
thrown  cut  of  work.  Of  the  38  important 
Industrial  minerals,  we  produce  what  we 
need  of  only  9.  Thus  it  is  a  matter  of  cold 
self -Interest,  as  well  as  of  idealism,  to  see 
that  these  countries  improve  themselves  so 
that  they  have  the  political  and  economic 
stability  to  continue  to  supply  us  with  the 
things  we  need. 

HOW   POINT  4    WORKS 

The  evolution  of  point  4  has  been  com- 
paratively slow.  President  TTuman  proposed 
It  in  January  1949.  It  took  until  June  19£0 
tc   get  the  Act   for  International   Develop- 


ment— the  basic  point  4  legislation — ap- 
proved. Here  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  as  we  enunciated  it  In  that  act: 

"The  peoples  oS  the  United  States  and 
other  nations  have  a  common  interest  in  tha 
freedom  and  In  the  economic  and  social  prog« 
ress  of  all  peoples.  Such  progress  can  further 
the  secure  growth  of  democratic  ways  of  life. 
the  expansion  of  mutually  t>eneflcial  com- 
merce, the  development  of  internaUonal  un- 
dentanding  and  good  will,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  world  peace. 

"The  efforts  of  the  peoples  living  In  eco- 
nomically underdevelop«l  areas  of  the 
world  to  realise  their  full  capabQltles  and  to 
develop  the  resources  of  the  lands  In  which 
they  live  can  be  rurtbered  tlirou^b  the  co- 
operative endeavor  of  all  nations  to  exchange 
technical  knowledge  and  skills  and  to  en- 
counu^  the  flow  of  Investment  capital  " 

The  first  appropriations  were  made  in  Sep- 
tember of  that  year.  Since  then  the  program 
has  grown  steadily.  A  separate  part  of  the 
State  Department,  the  Technical  Coopera- 
tion Administration,  is  In  charge  of  It.  By 
April  of  this  year.  774  experts  were  helping 
the  peoples  of  32  underdeveloped  countries 
to  help  themselves.  People  from  41  coun- 
tries had  come  to  the  United  States  for 
training  so  they  could  go  back  and  teach  new 
methods  to  their  countrymen. 

Public  and  private  agencies  have  worked 
together  to  make  the  program  a  success. 
The  United  States  Government  alone  has 
some  20  departments  and  agencies  directly 
Involved.  These  agencies  have  either  sent 
people  abroad  or  they  have  trained  others 
who  came  here  to  learn.  Many  private  or- 
ganiEations  are  giving  their  help  by  training 
technicians  to  send  atu-cad  and  by  acting 
as  hosts  to  visitors  here. 

Large  and  far-flung  as  point  4  operations 
are,  however,  the  personal  touch  has  not 
been  lost.  The  program  la  being  kept  small 
enough  so  that  It  will  never  be  lost.  We 
do  not  go  to  these  people  and  say  that  w« 
are  going  to  tell  them  how  to  run  their  eco- 
nomic affairs  better — that  would  be  neither 
effective  nor  democratic.  Instead  we  work 
together  with  the  peoples  of  the  backward 
areas,  waiting  first  for  them  to  determine 
what  they  really  want  and  need  to  know, 
and  then  working  out  a  plan  whereby  they 
contribute  all  the  resources  they  can  spare, 
and  we  supply  the  needed  technicians  and 
in  aome  cases  equipment  and  tools  as  well. 
As  the  people  become  interested  and  lefun 
the  new  ways,  the  program  grows  of  itself. 

This  has  been  demonstrated  in  India, 
where  the  pilot  project  in  Etawah  Province, 
under  the  direction  of  Horace  Holmes — a 
Tennessee  county  agent — was  so  spectacu- 
larly successful  that  Indians  have  gone  from, 
bis  100  Equare  mile  area  into  neighboring 
areas  and  spread  his  teachins:.  A  similar 
pattern  will  be  followed  throughout  the  rest 
of  India  under  an  agreement  between  our 
governments.  Demonstration  villages  will  be 
set  up  and  the  people  themselves  will  then 
be  able  to  teach  their  neighbors.  Thus,  for 
a  very  small  expenditure  of  funds.  Indian 
agriculture  will  become  self-supporting  and 
India,  instead  of  having  to  Import  5,000.000 
tons  of  foodstuffs  per  year  will  be  able  to  use 
that  precious  foreign  exchange  to  build  up 
her   industrial  economy. 

But  point  4  is  not  all  teaching.  We  are 
helping  India  with  equipment,  too.  We  are 
sending  over  tube  wells  to  provide  irriga- 
tion for  the  parched  soli.  We  are  spraying 
whole  villages  with  DDT  to  eliminate  malaria. 
We  are  Inoculating  cattle  against  rinderpest. 
We  are  clearing  jungle  land  to  provide  peas- 
ant* with  a  plot  of  their  own  ground.  We 
are  building  dams  to  control  the  rivers  and 
provide  a  year-round  supply  of  water.  We 
are  helping  the  new  Indian  Government  in 
its  problems  of  administration.  We  are 
working  together  to  settle  many  of  the 
countJess  problems  which  beset  any  new  oa- 


tloa.  And  this  common  effort  is  cementing 
our  friendship  and  replacing  distrust  with 
understanding. 

The  Indian  pattern  Is  being  repeated  in 
many  other  countries.  In  some,  like  the 
Latin  American  nations,  we  have  been  work- 
ing together  for  many  years.  In  others,  we 
are  Just  beginning.  But  everywhere  the  re- 
sponse Is  the  same:  wholehearted  accept- 
ance of  the  program  and  its  method. 

orHsa  i>oiirr  4  peocaAxs 

We  are  not  tte  only  nation  to  have  a  point 
4  program.  There  are  34  regional  snd  world- 
wide agencies  concerned  wtth  technical  ms- 
sistance.  The  United  Nations  and  Its  agen- 
cies have  an  extensive  jjroi^nm  In  which  all 
the  nations  outside  of  the  Soviet  bloc  partici- 
pate. Tbe  American  and  United  IVations 
programs  complement  each  other  very  well. 
In  many  countries  an  informal  natlve-D.  M  - 
American  team  does  the  planning,  so  that 
we  do  not  work  at  cross  purpoeee.  Bven  more 
Important,  there  are  some  things  that  the 
U.  N.  can  do  far  better  than  we  can.  Other 
United  Nations  countries  may  have  special 
skills  to  offer,  and  they  do  so  under  the  U.  N. 
program.  Often,  too.  the  U.  N.  provides  a 
far  better  opening  wedge,  since  It  Is  not 
looked  at  with  the  same  suspicion  that  a  na- 
tional foreign  government  receives.  In  addi- 
tion, the  specialized  op^n*  of  the  D.  N  . 
such  as  the  World  Health  Organization,  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Orfanteatlon,  or 
UNESCO  are  often  better  fitted  for  the  tech- 
nical-assistance Job  than  our  Government 
agencies  are.  For  all  of  these  rea<nns,  the 
U.  N.  program  should  be  supported  to  the 
utmost. 

In  fact,  the  many  factors  in  favor  of  the 
U.  N.  program  have  led  some  people  to  argue 
that  we  should  channel  point  4  through 
them.  The  suggestion  has  some  merit.  The 
main  draw-back  is  that  the  U.  N.  program  U 
much  smaller  than  ours,  and  the  UN  takes 
the  view  that  all  of  its  programs  should  be 
truly  international.  Unless  other  countries 
can  contribute  proportionate  shares,  there- 
fore, the  U  N  doe*  not  act.  To  channel  point 
4  through  the  U  N.  would  be  simply  to  make 
It  a  holding  company  for  American  funds 
and  an  American  program. 

The  Important  thing  is  to  work  together 
with  all  who  want  to  help  on  technical  as- 
sistance. We  can  and  should  at  the  same 
time  be  proud  that  America  is  able  to 
shoulder  most  of  the  burden. 

THX  FUkCK   or   POLNT   4    IN    Otra  roaCCN   POUCT 

Its  very  name  emphasizes  that  pcrfnt  4  is 
only  a  part  of  our  foreign  policy.  Points  1, 
2.  and  S  are  equaUy  vital.  Let  me  review 
them. 

Point  1  is  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
We  may  be  disappointed  because  the  U.  N. 
has  not  been  more  effective.  This  Is  only 
human,  but  it  is  no  reason  to  withdraw  our 
support  from  it.  Never  before  in  the  history 
of  mankind  has  any  world  organization  had 
the  actual  power  that  the  U.  N.  now  pcesesses. 
And  the  U.  N.  alone,  of  all  the  international 
bodies  in  existence  today,  offers  the  hope 
of  an  enduring  peace.  NATO  Is  Important. 
The  Organization  of  American  States  is  im- 
portant. European  union  is  Important.  But 
these  are  all  less  Important  than  the  United 
Nations.  Let  us  remember  this  when  we 
begin  to  get  cynical  about  Its  achievements: 
so  long  as  there  is  a  forum  in  the  world 
where  all  nations  can  present  their  cases, 
there  is  the  possibility  that  all  nations  can 
reconcile  their  differences,  at  least  enough 
to  Live  In  peace  with  each  other. 

Point  2  is  aiding  world  economic  recovery. 
This  has  largely  been  accomplished.  The 
tOTible  devastation  of  ynr  is  being  covered 
over  with  new  buildings  and  new  hope.  But 
the  world  economy  Is  still  in  a  shaky  posi- 
tion. What  we  do  or  do  not  do  here  in  the 
United  States  is  terribly  important  to  other 
nations.  We  must  be  ccnstantly  on  the 
alert  to  see  that  our  actions  do  not  set  ott 
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the    chain    reaction    of    economic    collapse 

Abroad. 

Point  8  Is  strengthening  the  free  nations 
against  aggression.  As  long  as  the  threat 
of  communism  menaces  the  world,  this  will 
have  to  be  the  cardinal  consideration  Jn  our 
policy.  Only  free  nations,  united  in  spirit 
and  in  fact,  can  successfully  resist  the  wUy 
Intrigues  or  the  outright  attacks  of  the 
Communists.  The  Mutual  Security  Pro- 
gram la  the  free  world's  method  of 
strengthening  itself.  It  is  a  sound  program, 
worthy  of  our  full  support.  At  the  same 
time,  we  must  keep  our  own  defenses  strong. 
We  cannot  afford  to  sap  our  military  might 
through  congressional  stinginess  or  to  frit- 
ter It  away  by  poor  planning. 

Underlying  our  whole  foreign  policy  is  the 
most  powerful  force  In  the  world:  the  force 
of  the  Ideals  of  free  men  We  have  no 
choice  but  to  be  true  to  them.  They  are 
our  proud  heritage  arwl  our  most  cherUhed 
pgawssion — and  they,  rather  than  military. 
•ooBomlc.  or  technical  aid,  are  what  will 
eventually  make  freedom  secure  in  the 
world. 


Project  Vula  Look*  Only  Into  a  Blind 
Alley  in  Urging  Army  Control  OTer 
Aircraft  Allocated  to  Clote  Support— 
Air  Power  Is  Total  and  Cannot  Be 
Dirided — One  Single  Air  Arm  Mn»t 
Control  Tactical  at  Well  at  Strategic 
Air  Power 


EXTEJ^SION  OF  REMARKS 
^  or 

HON.  FRANK  W.  BOYKIN 

or   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr,  BOYKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeaprues  In  this  House  are 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  I  believe  in 
air  power.  They  know  I  am  sincere  in 
that  belief.  I  believe  in  air  power  be- 
cause I  know  what  air  power  did  to  in- 
sure victory  in  World  War  II.  I  believe 
In  air  power  because  I  know  what  air 
power  is  accomplishing  for  the  United 
Nations  in  Korea.  I  know  that  Ameri- 
can air  power — which  is  growing  strong- 
er day  by  day — is  a  constant  reminder 
to  Russia  that  we  mean  to  prevent 
world  war  in  if  it  is  humanly  possible 
to  do  so.  Without  question  or  doubt, 
should  attack  be  made  on  these  United 
States,  ne  mean  to  use  air  power  to  de- 
feat it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  what  I  hear  of  a  project  ema- 
nating from  California  and  supposedly 
under  study  in  Washington — a  project 
supposed  to  look  into  the  future  but  ac- 
tually reevaluating  the  past. 

I  am  a  believer  in  air  power — but  I  am 
not  partisan  in  my  support.  I  am  also 
&  believer  in  fair  play.  I  do  not  like  to 
see  blows  delivered  below  the  belt.  I  do 
not  like  covert  attacks  made  in  the  name 
of  scientific  analysis.  In  particular,  I 
do  not  like  to  have  attacks  made  on 
American  air  p)Ower  and  on  the  United 
Btates  Air  Force  under  the  guise  of  dis- 
interested, impartial  operational  analy- 
sis.    Such  analysis  is  dishonest  at  best, 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  sort  of  attack 
that  has  been  made  recently— I  am  not 


sure  by  whom — in  a  report  called  Project 
Vista.  By  means  of  quasi -scientific 
analysis,  this  report  urges  build-up  of 
tactical  air  power  for  close  support  of  the 
ground  forces.  Its  recommendation  is 
to  break  up  the  Air  Force— and  return 
operational  control  of  tactical  air  power 
to  the  Army. 

Such  a  recommendation,  if  carried  out, 
would  emasculate  the  Air  Force.  It 
would  not  merely  set  the  art  of  warfare 
back  a  hundred  years — but  it  would,  by 
Insuring  Communist  victory,  return  the 
world  to  the  Dark  Ages.  Air  power  is 
today  the  greatest  weapon  this  country 
possesses  for  defense  or  for  victory  if  at- 
tacked. And  air  power  is  indivisible. 
You  cannot  give  part  of  air  power  to 
the  Army,  part  to  the  Navy,  and  expect 
the  Air  Force  to  keep  Russia  at  bay  and 
to  maintain  peace  with  the  rest. 

The  United  States  Air  Force  is  the  only 
military  arm  that  can  reach  the  heart  of 
Russia  from  bases  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  only  force  we  have  that  can 
reach  the  source  of  Russian  strength — 
reach  beyond  the  standing  army  with 
which  she  fringes  the  iron  curtain — 
reach  beyond  Chinese  Communist  Re- 
public with  which  she  guards  the  Yalu 
and  Manchuria — reach  the  very  vitals  of 
the  sadistic  giant.  The  men  in  the 
Kremlin  know  that — whether  some  men 
in  the  Pentagon  do  or  not. 

Mr.  Speaker,  science  is  good,  and  in- 
sures progress.  Scientific  analysis  is 
good,  and  reveals  truth.  But  quasi- 
sclentlflc  analysis  used  to  cover  an  attack 
on  the  United  States  Air  Force  is  dis- 
honest, disloyal,  and  un-American.  It  is, 
In  the  words  of  an  editorial  I  ask  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record,  a  foolish,  blun- 
dering play  into  Soviet  hands. 

We  could  never  muster  rianhood 
enough  to  equal  the  standing  army  of 
Russia.  Even  if  we  could  we  would  not 
willingly  sacrifice  American  youth  in 
needless  ground  encounter  against  the 
overwhelming  might  of  Russia  and  her 
satellites. 

We  cannot  reach  Moscow  by  sea — 
neither  Moscow  with  its  Kremlin,  nor  the 
Baku  oil  fields,  nor  the  humming  in- 
dustries secreted  in  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasus.  But  we  can  reach  the  heart 
of  Russia  with  air  power — unless  we  so 
weaken  the  United  States  Air  Force  that 
our  strong  right  arm  hangs  limp  by  our 
side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  hands  a 
brilliant  editorial  that  shows  up  the 
falseness  of  the  sweeping  allegations  of 
Project  Vista.  It  is  from  the  July  issue 
of  Aviation  Age— and  it  is  entitled 
"Undermining  Air  Power."  By  unani- 
mous consent  of  my  colleagues,  I  insert 
it  in  the  Congressional  Record  where  it 
will  remain  as  a  testimonial  to  my  un- 
failing support  of  air  power  in  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  It  is  my  legacy 
to  this  Congress. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

Undermining  Aa  Power 
According  to  Hanson  W.  Baldwin  In  the 
New  York  Times,  an  operational  analysis 
titled  "Project  Vista"  has  been  made  by  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  for  the 
armed  services  and  is  under  study  in  Wash- 
ington. This  report  Is  said  to  have  laid  the 
greatest  stress  upon  the  development  of  tac- 
tical   as    opposed    to    strategic    air    power. 


Among  its  recommendations.  Project  Vista 
Is  said  to  urge  decentralization  of  and  major 
modlflcatlons  in  the  Air  Force  system  used 
for  the  control  of  aircraft  providing  close 
support  for  ground  troops.  This  would  give 
the  Army  operational  control  over  aircraft 
allocated  to  close  support  of  Its  troops  at 
corps   or  division   level. 

If  correct,  this  allegedly  scientific  study 
represents  another  attempt  to  undermine  the 
principal  strength  of  the  United  States  Air 
Porce.  It  is  another  maneuver  by  ground 
and  sea  warfare  prop)onents  to  retrieve  for 
those  services  the  preeminent  role  once  held 
but  lost  due  to  the  rising  capabilities  of  the 
airplane. 

Air  power  is  the  greatest  potential  weapon 
this  country  possesses.  It  is  today,  despite 
the  USAF'B  limited  composition,  the  only 
power  that  has  prevented  open  Russian  ag- 
gression. It  is  the  only  military  arm  of  our 
three  services  that  can  reach  Russia's  vitals. 
Not  the  Army,  not  the  Navy — but  only  air 
power  can  deliver  devastating  blows  to  the 
heart  of  the  enemy. 

This  great  weapon — the  only  weapon  with 
which  the  United  States  can  wm  a  third 
world  war — Is  being  lost  through  the  political 
maneuverings  and  fumbllngs  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  previous  timidity  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  Moreover,  our  military  and 
civilian  leadership  are  still  wedded  to  ground 
warfare  concepts,  still  thinking  In  terms  of 
millions  of  men  contending  bloodily  for  the 
decision  in  the  shell  holes  of  Europe. 

But  the  Russians  can  put  into  the  field 
against  xis  millions  more  men  than  we  ever 
can  hoije  to  raise;  our  Navy,  no  matter  how 
large  and  strong,  never  can  do  more  than 
nibble  at  the  edges  of  Soviet  power.  Only 
the  Air  Force  can  reach  the  source  of  Soviet 
strength,  its  industries,  Its  oil  resources.  Its 
transportation  system.  Its  research  centers. 
Its  military  supplies.  Its  atomic  bomb  plants. 
Only  by  destroying  these  will  the  Soviet 
Imperialism  be  decisively  defeated  In  the 
event  war  between  Riissla  and  the  western 
nations  breaks  out.  No  amount  of  scientific 
analysis  can  cover  this  fact.  And  to  divorce 
from  Air  Force  control  elements  of  Its  tac- 
tical air,  to  emphasize  tactical  over  strategic 
air  pMDwer.  Is  to  play  Into  the  Russians'  hands, 
to  fight  them  on  their  own  ground  of  supe- 
rior strength. 

For  that  will  mean  we  are  trying  to  match 
the  Russian  surface  forces  in  an  attempt  to 
beat  our  way — perhaps  over  Napoleon's  route 
and  with  Napwleon's  success — to  Moscow  If 
and  when  war  starts. 


The  "Uttle 


Men'*    and  the 
Story 


Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
come  a  long  way  in  Michigan  over  the 
past  20  years.  We  have  pulled  ourselves 
up  by  our  bootstraps  from  the  bank- 
ruptcy and  degradation  of  the  great  de- 
pression to  the  security,  the  independ- 
ence, and  the  prosperity  which,  together 
with  all  Americans,  we  enjoy  today.  We 
have  worked  hard  to  do  it. 

The  average  Michigan  family,  primar- 
ily as  a  result  of  more  steady  and  secure 
employment,  is  earning  and  saving  more 
than  ever.  We  are  living  more  spa- 
ciously and  in  better-equipped  housing. 
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We  are  eating  more  nourishing  foods. 
We  are  getting  more  heal:h  services, 
more  educational  advantages,  more  rec- 
reational opportunities.  We  are  secure 
as  never  before.  And  Federal-State  co- 
operative economic  and  social  welfare 
programs  are  helping  those  who  failed 
to  keep  pace  vnth  the  more  prosperous. 

Yet  the  same  forces  whose  policies 
would  have  stopped  our  progress  are  still 
threatening  our  gains  and  our  future. 
Our  job  now  is  to  extend  and  defend 
those  gains. 

This  will,  of  course,  be  described  as  a 
continuing  march  down  the  long  road  to 
socialism  by  those  who  have  opposed  the 
forward-looking  legislation  which  is  the 
bedrock  foundation  of  American  pros- 
perity. These  political  dinosaurs  and 
prophets  of  doom  have,  over  the  past  20 
years,  spoken  out  In  a  torrent  of  fearful 
predictions  and  scare  words  about  the 
fate  for  which  they  supposed  America 
was  destined.  But  day  after  day,  year 
after  year,  the  steady  march  of  facts 
and  events  has  branded  them  as  the  false 
prophets  of  the  twentieth  century. 

While  most  of  the  American  people, 
standing  on  their  hard -won  economic 
and  social  gains,  look  into  a  brighter  and 
happier  world,  these  false  prophets  still 
wander  aimlessly  in  the  fairyland  so 
aptly  described  by  William  Allingham: 


Up  the  airy  mountain 
Down  the  ruahy  glen. 

We  darent  go  a-hunUng 
For  fear  of  little  men. 


■  The  people  of  Michigan  need  go  no 
further  than  their  own  State  borders  to 
find  the  facts  which  so  effectively  dispel 
the  "little  men."  Prom  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  to  the  Ohio  border,  from  lake  to 
lake,  the  facts  of  our  daily  lives  are  testi- 
mony to  the  progress  of  the  past  20  years. 
rouLS  Aas  living  btiteb 

Our  total  income,  in  terms  of  1950 
prices,  has  increased  105  percent  since 
1929,  the  last  year  of  Republican  pros- 
perity, and  191  percent  since  1932. 

Today  more  Michigan  families  than 
ever  before  have  attained  the  goal  of  al- 
most every  American — home  ownership, 
and  "my  own  back-yard."  More  than 
1,180,000  Michigan  families  own  their 
own  homes,  an  increase  of  72  percent 
over  1930.  Through  Federal-State-local 
housing  agencies.  9,487  units  of  low-rent 
public  housing  have  been  constructed,  or 
are  under  construction  In  Michigan,  with 
8.0C0  units  in  the  city  of  Detroit. 

The  addition  of  modernized  medical 
facilities,  greatly  increasing  the  number 
of  hospital  beds  and  other  hospital  facil- 
ities has  improved  the  health  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  State.  Infant  deaths  per  1,000 
live  births  dropped  from  66  in  1929  to 
only  26  in  1951.  In  the  State.  Maternal 
deaths  per  1,000  live  births  declined 
strikingly  from  6.6  in  1929  to  only  0.6  in 
1949,  This  continuous  emphasis  on  the 
health  of  our  people  has  paid  off  in  lives 
saved. 

Social  security  has  built  personal  con- 
fidence and  independence;  190.900  elder 
citizens  in  Michigan  are  now  receiving 
old-sige  and  survivors  Insurance  benefits 
amounting  to  $90,113,000  a  year.  In  1951 
alone,  assistance  was  given  to  60.201  de- 
pendent children,  blind  and  disabled  per- 


sons. In  the  amount  of  $13,325,672.  For 
most  of  us.  the  fear  of  crippling  misfor- 
tune, old  age  in  the  poorhouse,  and  a 
pauper's  grave  is  forever  banished. 

MORE  WORKERS  HAVI  JOBS,  HIGHEB  KZAL  WAGTS, 
GREATER  SECURmr 

While  we  remember  that  In  1932,  over 
12.000.000  men  and  women  in  the  United 
States  were  totally  and  despairingly 
without  jobs,  we  recognize  that  in  1950 
2,350,000  people  in  Michigan  had  jobs. 
Their  weekly  pay,  in  1951,  averaged  al- 
most $75  a  week,  whereas  the  national 
average  in  1932  was  $32.40,  if  you  had  a 
job. 

The  40-hour  week,  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime,  paid  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions, unemployment  insurance,  and  the 
minimum  wage  are  all  hallmarks  of  the 
gains  the  workingmen  of  Michigan  have 
realized  under  the  national  Democratic 
administrations.  Because  we  have  rec- 
ognized— and  enforced — the  right  to  or- 
ganize freely  and  bargain  collectively, 
union  membership  in  Michigan  stood  at 
750,000  as  long  ago  as  1948. 

Where  would  the  unions,  and  the 
workers,  be  today  had  the  Taft-Hartley 
union-busting  crew  been  in  power  since 
1933? 

BTJSnCESS  IS  BETTER  THAH  EVER 

Because  the  economy  of  our  State  is 
stronger  than  ever  before,  the  efforts 
of  the  honest  businessman  pay  off  more 
handsomely  than  at  any  time  in  our  his- 
tory. We  have  forever  proved  that  what 
is  good  for  the  country  is  good  for 
business. 

Sixteen  thousand  eight  hundred  new 
businesses  of  all  kinds  were  started  in 
Michigan  in  1950 — solid  proof  of  the 
hollowness  of  Republican  charges  that 
so-called  socialism  Is  undermining  Ini- 
tiative and  the  spirit  of  competition. 
Retail  sales  have  jumped  from  82.200.- 
000,000  in  1929  to  $5, 500,000. OCO  in  1948. 
The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
made  107  loans  totaling  over  $41,000,000 
to  Michigan  business  in  1951.  Of  these, 
102,  amounting  to  $12,500,000,  were  made 
to  aid  small  business. 

The  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
poration now  protects  bank  deposits  so 
that  not  a  single  depositor  in  any  bank 
suffered  a  cent  of  loss  or  a  moment's  de- 
lay because  of  bank  failures  last  year. 
Five  billion  aiKl  three  hundred  million 
dollars  of  private  bank  deposits  are  now 
insured  up  to  $10,000  of  each  account. 

For  the  farmers,  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministrations have  established  parity 
price  policies  that  keep  the  prices  of 
products  farmers  sell  in  fair  relation- 
ship with  the  prices  of  things  they  buy. 
By  this  strengthening  of  our  agricul- 
tural economy  we  help  to  provide  a 
market  for  the  products  of  industry  and 
thus  maintain  the  living  standards  of 
the  city  dweller  as  well  as  the  farmer. 

VITKIANS     ARI    HELPED    BT    A    GaATETtn.    NATION 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  pio- 
neered the  modern  approach  to  the 
problems  of  the  veteran  in  the  GI  bill 
of  rights  of  1944.  The  Eighty-second 
Congress  has  just  passed  a  new  version 
of  that  bill  for  those  called  to  service 
since  fighting  broke  out  in  Korea. 

Over  41,533  Michigan  veterans  took 
advantage  of  the  GI  bill's  provisions  to 


continue  education  or  training  In  1951. 
On  these  VA  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  spent  nearly  $42,000,000  la 
Michigan.  By  1951.  over  115.000  Michi- 
gan veterans  had  joined  the  ranks  of 
home  owners  by  taking  advantage  of 
the  small  down  payments  and  4-percent 
Interest  rate  provided  by  the  VA  guar- 
antee program  under  the  GI  bill. 

CONCLUSION 

In  these,  and  countless  thousands  of 
other  ways,  the  American  people  have 
provided  for  themselves,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Den'ocratic  ad- 
ministrations, a  prosperous  way  of  life 
unparalleled  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
We  can  measure  all  these  material  gains 
with  the  techniques  of  statistical  analy- 
sis, but  what  we  can  never  determine  la 
the  moral  and  spiritual  progress  of  the 
American  people  over  this  two-decade 
span  of  histor>'  We  face  the  world,  in- 
deed we  lead  the  world,  with  an  im- 
mense growth  In  our  feeling  of  human 
dignity  and  security.  We  have  rejected 
and  disproved  the  boom-and-bu.st  phi- 
losophy of  economic  life.  We  have 
demonstrated  before  a  disbelieving 
world  that  man  Is  the  master  of  his 
temporal  and  spiritual  destiny.  We 
have  made  a  reality  of  our  God-givea 
birthright  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness. 
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HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

or  KANSAS 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESK>rrATIVH8 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leavtt 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoko. 
I  include  the  following  copy  of  the  ad- 
dress which  I  delivered  to  the  American 
Cotton  Congress  in  Houston.  Tex.,  ou 
June  19,  1952: 

I  appreclRte  the  honor  of  being  lnvlt«d 
to  address  the  American  Cotton  Congress. 
Although  I  am  far  enough  from  home  to 
set  myself  up  as  an  expert  of  some  kind, 
I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  never  pre- 
tended to  be  a  cotton  expert.  All  this  la 
spite  of  the  late  "Cotton  Ed"  Smith's  con- 
tention that  all  cotton  experts  came  from 
the  North,  especially  Alaska. 

I  do  admit  that  In  the  course  of  a  number 
of  years  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
talk  about  cotton  and  cotton  problems  It 
is  a  genuinely  Interesting  subject  and  I  am, 
glad  to  add  to  my  knowledge  of  It  by  attend- 
ing this  meeting. 

Having  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
choose  my  own  subject,  I  have  selected  the 
rather  general  one  of  world  events  and 
American  agriculture.  This  will  enable  me 
to  talk  a  lltUe  about  cotton,  and  if  I  get 
Into  deep  water  I  can  quickly  change  the 
subject  to  wheat  or  beef  cattle,  which  are 
not  only  important  products  o*  your  State 
but  of  my  own  as  well. 

I  have  not  had  a  first-hand  opportunity 
to  familiarize  myself  with  the  acUvltles  of 
the  American  Cotton  Congress.  However  I 
understand  they  are  somewhat  along  the  line 
of  those  carried  on  by  the  National  Cotton 


Council.  In  Washington  I  have  had  oc- 
casion to  observe  the  work  of  the  cotton 
council.  So  Impressed  have  I  been  with 
what  I  have  seen  that  I  have  suggested  to 
organizations  representing  those  engaged  in 
the  production,  marketing,  and  processing 
of  wheat  the  wisdom  of  setting  up  a  wheat 
council.  These  suggestions  have  met  with 
Interest,  and  I  know  that  consideration  Is 
being  given  the  matter.  It  is  said  that  the 
most  sincere  form  of  flattery  Is  Imitation, 
and  my  suggestion  that  those  interested  In 
wheat  set  up  a  similar  organization  Indi- 
cates how  favorably  I  look  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  cotton  council  and  the  American 
Cotton  Congress. 

The  subject  I  have  selected  for  my  re- 
marks today  has  been  suggested  by  looking 
back  at  American  agriculture  during  the 
three  decades  from  1920  to  1950.  The  first 
of  these  decades  began  with  a  short  depres- 
sion which  was  particularly  hard  on  agri- 
culture and  from  which  It  did  not  fully 
recover  before  the  great  depression  began  In 
1929.  The  second  decade  began  during  the 
depression  and  Included  3  years  of  drought. 
By  the  end  of  this  decade  large  surpluses  of 
Btorable  agricultural  commodities  had  ac- 
cumulated In  spite  of  strict  controls  designed 
to  limit  production  to  probable  consumption 
and  exports.  Although  otir  population  was 
Increasing,  agricultural  production  was  prac- 
tically stationary  during  both  of  these  dec- 
ades. Per  capita  food  consumption  re- 
mained about  the  same,  and  the  needs  of 
our  Increased  population  were  Just  about 
met  by  the  reduction  which  took  place  In 
exports.  Soil  fertUlty  was  declining  Ero- 
sion was  taking  a  great  toU.  and  per  acre 
yields  were  going  down.  Prices  were  at  a 
low  level  and  In  1939  were  only  slightly 
higher  than  they  fweragod  during  the  de- 
pression. In  short  during  this  20-year 
period  American  agrlcultxire  cannot  be  said 
to  have  held  Its  own. 

Even  in  1940  when  the  effects  of  the 
European  war  were  beginning  to  be  felt, 
farm  prices  were  only  90  percent  of  the  1930 
level  and  88  percent  of  the  average  for  the 
103(^39  period.  To  enumerate  a  few  Indi- 
vidual average  commodity  prices  for  1940, 
wheat  was  68  cenU  per  bushel:  corn,  62 
cenU:  cotton,  a  little  less  than  10  cents  a 
poimd;  beef  cattle.  $7  55  per  hundred:  and 
other  prices  in  proportion.  However  during 
this  year  agriculture  showed  one  sign  of 
health  by  Increasing  lU  production  10  per- 
cent at>ove  the  previous  6-year  average 

Thu  brings  us  to  the  third  decade.  1940- 
50,  and  what  a  different  story  It  Is.     By  the 
end  of  the  war  we  had  Increased  agriculture 
production  by  more  than  a  third,  and  In  1946 
It  was   37   percent  above   prewar.     This   In- 
cnsae   was    achieved    In    the   face   of   many 
shortages    Including    manpower,    machinery, 
fertilizer,  and  transportation.    All  of  this  In- 
creased production,  plus  large  accumulations 
of  storable  commodities  was  absorbed.    Some 
went  into  exports  to  our  allies;  some  Into 
war  production  In  this  country;  but  a  large 
pjirt    of   It    was   accounted    for    by    the   fact 
that  our  per  capita  food  consumption  had 
expanded  so  that  by  1946  It  was  19  percent 
above  prewar      Since   1948  there  have  been 
slight  further  Increases  In  production  which 
reached    41    percent    above    prewar    in    1949 
and   1961.     Per  capita  consumption  of  food 
has  fallen  off  since   1946  but  stUl  remains 
12    or    13    percent    above    prewar.     Likewise 
domestic  mill  consumption  of  cotton  Is  sub- 
stantially    above     prewar     levels.     Tobacco 
production,  consumption,  and  exports  have 
also  made  substantial  Increases. 

The  spectacular  expansion  of  agriculture 
during  the  decade  of  the  forties  which  Is  con- 
tinuing to  some  extent  into  the  fifties  is  a 
fascinating  story.  How  did  It  come  about? 
Was  It  all  due  to  the  war?  Will  It  continue? 
There  are  no  sure  or  easy  answers.  It  la 
easy  to  say  that  It  was  due  to  the  war.  and 
Of  course  the  war  and  the  Increased  demand 


for  agricultural  products  which  It  brought 
about  was  the  trigger  which  set  off  the 
mechanism.  Thereafter  It  was  a  sort  of  a 
chain  reaction.  We  needed  more  agricul- 
tural products  for  war  Industries  and  the 
armed  services.  War  IndusUles  absorbed 
our  unemployed.  Wages  were  Increased. 
Buying  power  was  expanded.  Buying  out- 
lets for  Industrial  goods  were  resUlcted  be- 
cause Industry  was  changing  from  civilian  *o 
military  purposes.  People  had  more  money 
to  spend  for  food  and  clothing.  Our  allies 
needed  food,  cotton,  and  other  farm  products. 
All  of  this  continued  through  the  war. 

Many  expected  a  letdown  at  the  war's  end, 
but  as  yet  It  has  not  happened.  At  home 
Industry  has  continued  to  flourish.  Buying 
power  remains  high.  People  have  kept  up 
their  standards  of  food  consumption. 
Abroad,  demands  for  American  farm  prod- 
ucU  have  continued.  People  throughout  the 
world,  especially  In  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries have  taken  a  new  attitude  toward  food. 
They  are  no  longer  willing  to  accept  without 
protest  the  Idea  that  recurring  famine  and 
starvation  Is  a  normal  situation.  Instead, 
people  everywhere  are  Insisting  that  the 
hungry  be  fed  and  are  putting  on  their 
governments  the  responsibility  for  seeing 
tliat  this  U  done.  No  government  today  ex- 
cept those  of  a  highly  totalitarian  nat\ire 
can  last  long  unless  It  convinces  its  people 
that  It  Is  doing  everything  possible  to  secure 
food  supplies  for  them. 

With  our  agricultural  production  contin- 
uing at  a  high  level  following  the  war  we 
adopted  the  idea  of  using  food  and  other 
farm  products  as  instnmients  of  foreign 
policy.  In  this  we  were  Impelled  basically 
by  humanitarian  motives,  but  It  soon  be- 
came apparent  that  In  a  hungry  world  our 
possession  of  agricultural  producU  In  excess 
of  our  needs  was  an  effective  Instrument  In 
combating  communism  among  distressed 
people.  And  so  since  the  war  we  have  ex- 
ported bUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  grain, 
cotton,  tobacco,  and  other  farm  products 
to  our  allies  and  to  distressed  countries  out- 
side of  the  Communist-held  areas.  Much 
of  this  has  been  done  at  the  expense  of  Amer- 
ican taxpayers,  but  the  resulU  have  been 
good.  We  have  kept  Western  Europe  and  the 
Mediterranean  area  from  going  Communist. 
We  have  enabled  many  Asiatic  countries  to 
keep  going.  We  have  helped  Japan  return 
to  the  family  of  nations.  In  a  way  what  we 
have  accomplished  has  been  negative.  We 
have  prevented  some  very  bad  things  from 
happening,  we  cannot  yet  say  that  they  may 
not  happen  later,  but  the  chance  grows  less 
as  the  times  goes  on. 

Then  came  the  Korean  war,  and  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  plan  for  the  defense  of 
Western  Ehirope  and  other  areas,  plus  our 
over-all  rearmament  program.  How  long 
this  situation  will  continue.  It  is  Impossible 
to  say.  But  as  long  as  it  does,  the  de- 
mands on  American  agriculture  from  abroad 
will  probably  be  heavy. 

The  fact  that  our  agriculture  has  been 
able  to  make  such  a  magnificent  response 
to  the  requirements  which  have  been  made 
of  It  during  recent  years  Is  a  tribute  to  Its 
Inherent  strength.  It  showed  that  as  a 
Nation  we  had  resources  beyond  our  knowl- 
edge. For  the  first  time  American  ffirmers 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  all  out  In  the  way 
of  production  efforts.  It  brought  about 
an  entire  change  of  vlevsrpolnt  from  the  gloom 
and  despair  which  obtained  during  the 
thirties  when  overproduction  and  surpluses 
were  held  up  as  bogeymen  to  be  avoided 
like  the  plague.  The  fact  that  farmers  re- 
sponded so  readily  and  effectively  showed 
the  Inherent  desire  and  ambition  of  every 
farmer  to  produce.  It  furnUhed  the  first  op- 
portunity for  farmers  to  make  effective  \ise 
of  the  agricultural  research  and  education 
which  we  had  been  developing  In  this  coun- 
try for  many  years.    It  showed  that  every 


dollar  which  as  a  Nation  we  had  spent  on 
agricultural  research  and  education  was 
being  returned  to  us  a  thousandfold  in  ex- 
panded production  In  a  time  of  stress.  It 
showed  the  value  of  mechanization  and  the 
worth  of  the  new  varieties  of  crops  and 
strains  of  livestock  which  has  been  developed 
In  our  experiment  stations.  It  showed  the 
value  of  agricultural  education  not  only  in 
our  colleges  but  more  particularly  through 
the  Extension  Service  with  Its  county  agents. 
What  about  the  future?  No  one  can  say 
when  we  will  be  out  of  Korea,  or  what  will 
happen  In  Western  Europe  or  a  dozen  other 
places  where  the  world's  peace  may  be  broken 
or  disturbed.  No  one  can  say  when  or  how 
the  cold  war  wUl  end  and  If  It  does  end  with- 
out becoming  a  shooting  war.  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  sjjeculate  on  those  matters.  I  leave 
that  to  those  who  are  better  Informed  or 
more  competent,  but  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  what  seems  to  me  to  be  some  of  the 
big  questions  confronting  the  agricultural 
producers  of  this  country  as  well  as  those 
who  process  and  distribute  agrlculttu-al 
products. 

First  and  foremost,  there  Is  the  question 
of  how  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  rapidly  expanding  pop- 
ulation. During  the  decade  of  the  thirties 
our  population  increased  by  only  9.000.000; 
but  during  the  1940'8,  we  went  from  131.000,- 
000  to  150.000,000,  or  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  the  previous  decade.  At  present  the 
Increase  Is  more  than  2,500.000  per  year. 
which.  If  continued,  means  that  we  will  have 
175.000.000  people  by  1960.  That's  here  at 
home,  but  population  Is  Increasing  all  over 
the  world  at  the  rate  of  at  least  25,000,000  per 
year.  And  yet  according  to  figures  compiled 
by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization  of 
the  United  Nations  while  world  population 
has  Increased  13  percent  since  1940,  world 
food  production  has  Increased  only  9  percent. 
There  are  more  hungry  people  In  the  world 
today  than  there  were  10  years  ago.  and  the 
nvimber  Is  Increasing.  Furthermore  much  of 
the  9 -percent  Increase  In  food  production 
since  1940  has  been  In  a  few  nations  like  our 
own  and  not  In  those  where  there  are  hun- 
gry people.  Those  who  know  say  that  to- 
night there  will  be  at  least  1,000,000,000  peo- 
ple in  this  world  going  to  bed  hungry. 

But  let's  leave  this  big  problem  and  Just 
consider  our  own  situation  for  a  moment. 
Our  population  Increase  Is  at  a  rate  of  more 
than  1  Yi  percent  per  year.    That  means  that 
if  our  people  are  going  to  maintain  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  living  we  must  increase  oxir 
acreage  by  that  amount  or  produce  more  on 
existing  acres.     But  we  can't  Increase  our 
acreage.     The  fact  is  our  largest  harvested 
crop  acreage  was  back  In  1932  when  It  was 
373,000.000   acres.     Its  been  shrinking  since 
that  time.     Now  It  fluctuates  around  three 
hundred    and    forty    to   three    hundred    and 
fitly  million  acres.     We  will  bring  into  pro- 
duction some  new  land  through  reclamation, 
but  this  will  be  offset  by  the  good  land  that 
goes  out  of  production  through  expansion 
of   our   highway   system,   through   the   con- 
struction of  airports,  building  of  reservoirs, 
and  the  expansion  of  our  urban  centers.    So 
whatever  Increases  we  make  In  production 
will  have  to  come  by  Increasing  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  acreage  we  already  have.     The 
fact  Is  that  for  the  last  5  years  our  pxjpula- 
tion   right   here   at  home   has   grown   faster 
than   our   agricultural   production.     Unless 
we  can  change  this,  we  will  have  to  lower  our 
standards   of   living  or   curtail  the  exports 
which  we  are  sending  to  feed  hungry  people 
In  other  countries. 

There  is  a  limit  to  what  our  farmers  can 
do  In  the  way  of  producing  food  for  export 
to  other  countries.  Those  countries  are  go- 
ing to  have  to  Increase  their  productive  ef- 
forts. We  can  help  them  In  this.  It  is  to 
our  interest  to  do  so  because  nothing  can 
happen  anywhere  in  the  world  which  does 
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not  have  scnne  r^>erciuslons  here.  Bungrj 
people  are  dangeroiu  people.  What  we  nee<l 
to    do   Ij    to   help    people    help    themaelvea. 

This  we  are  doing  now  through  the  point  4 
program.  We  are  sharing  with  other  na- 
ttooa  the  resnlts  of  the  agricultural  research 
and  education  which  i«e  have  carried  on  in 
this  country.  It  U  a  alow  procew.  It  re- 
quires patience,  but  In  the  end  It  will  pay  lar 
greater  dividends  in  real  assistance  and  good 
will  than  can  be  accomplished  In  any  other 
way.  Furthermore  a  program  of  this  kind 
is  not  expensiva.  li  Is  well  within  our 
means. 

What  I  have  been  saying  about  lood  ap- 
plies of  coiiTse  to  fiber  also.  Both  are  im- 
portant and  both  muat  be  considered  in  any 
expansion  of  production.  They  axe  com- 
petitive also  in  Uie  sense  that  with  a  limited 
acreage.  If  we  increase  food  production,  we 
may  do  It  at  the  expense  of  fiber  and  vice 
versa.  The  point  is  that  all  of  our  land. 
8ho\ild  be  put  to  its  moat  eSective  and  ef- 
ficient use. 

Here  in  America  we  have  large  acreages 
which  are  particularly  suitable  for  cotton 
production.  We  heard  a  great  deal  a  few 
years  ago  about  foreign  competition.  We 
were  told  that  other  countries  could  produce 
more  cheaply  and  would  take  away  oinr 
markets,  but  that  has  viot  happened.  We 
have  had  shifts  in  cotton  acreage  in  this 
country.  Much  land  has  gone  out  of  cotton 
but  American  cotton  production  has  held  Its 
own  in  competition  with  all  other  countries, 
and  our  position  today  statiatlcally  Is  as 
strong  as  it  ever  was. 

There  has  been  tough  cc»2ipetition  from 
synthetics.  This  will  continue,  but  mill  con- 
sximptlon  of  American  cotton  is  holding  its 
own  both  on  an  over-all  and  per  capita  basis. 
No  dotiht  consumption  of  synthetics  win 
continue  to  increase,  but  Improved  varieties 
and  new  processes  of  manxifacture  wHI  en- 
able cotton  to  keep  Its  preeminent  position. 

The  rapid  changes  which  world  events  and 
other  causes  are  bringing  in  farming  require 
that  our  agricultural  policies  be  Icept  up  to 
date.  We  have  gotton  away  from  the  de- 
pression atmosphere  of  the  thirties,  but  I  am 
not  sure  we  fully  realize  that  the  important 
question  in  the  years  ahead  will  be  how  to 
avoid  shortages  rather  than  surpluses. 

This  does  not  mean  that  occasional  sur- 
.  pluses  will  not  plague  us.  An  effort  to 
produce  enoiigh  may  provide  too  much  in 
unusually  good  years.  But  In  m.y  opinion 
chronic  surpluses  are  a  thing  of  the  pa&t. 
and  occasional  surpluses  in  highly  productive 
years  will  come  in  handy  in  years  when  crops 
are  short. 

Our  policy  for  the  future  should  have  two 
principal  objectives.  The  first  should  be  a 
reasonable  stability  of  prices  at  levels  which 
are  fair  to  producer  and  consumer.  The 
second  should  be  to  assure  a  continuing 
ample  supply  ol  food  and  fiber  to  meet  the 
needs  of  an  expanded  population  at  home 
and  to  carry  out  whatever  obligatlorM  we 
may  have  abroad. 

As  far  as  rtocablc  crops  are  concerned,  we 
have  worked  out  through  trial  and  error  a 
price-support  program  which  Is  fairly  ef- 
fective and  which  can  be  improved  as  ex- 
perience dictates.  Perishable  commodities 
offer  greater  problems,  but  even  there,  con- 
siderable success  has  been  attained  through 
marketing  agreements.  T^ese  have  been  es- 
pecially successful  in  the  case  of  fluid  milk, 
aiul  sou>e  fresh  fruits   and  vegetables. 

To  achieve  oiir  second  objective  on  an  acre- 
age which  already  has  fixed  Umlts  means  we 
must  proceed  along  two  principal  lines. 
First,  we  must  do  everything  possible  to  re- 
store and  replace  our  soil  axvd  iiM:rease  Its 
fertility.  Second,  we  must  expand  research 
and  education  not  only  in  production  but  in 
processiztg  and  distribution  as  weU.  Progress 
In  these  fields  is  necessarily  slow.  That's 
why  it  is  necessary  for  ua  to  work  and  plan 


today  for  what  our  needs  will  be  10,  15.  and 
20  years  from  now. 

Much  has  been  done  In  soil  conserratlon. 
but  only  a  frmction  of  That  must  be  dene  in 
the  future,  aoll  conservation  Is  pof)Ular. 
Ev«7oiie  Is  for  it.  but  up  to  date  mucli  tnat 
has  been  done  in  the  name  at  conservation 
has  little  permanent  value.  Prom  now  oa 
we  need  to  get  down  to  business.  There  must 
be  more  technical  advice  and  assistance  and 
more  watersh-^d  programs  to  stop  er<icion  at 
our  priceless  top  soil.  It  Is  not  enough  to 
conserve  what  we  now  have.  Much  of  our 
existing  farm  land  must  be  restored  to  its 
fanner  fertility  if  our  future  zMeds  are  to 
be  met. 

In  the  noatter  of  research  It  Is  essential  that 
productlcn  research  in  all  o(  its  phases  be 
lutenalfled  snd  expanded.  We  need  to  know 
n>are  about  the  extent  to  which  production 
can  be  expanded  through  increaaed  and 
more  eOecUve  use  of  fertiUzerv.  We  need 
more  research  in  agncaHural  en|!^ceTln«[  and 
in  the  use  of  labor-saving  devices  on  the 
farm.  There  must  be  mtenslflcstlon  ar>d 
expansion  at  research  on  Inject  [lests  and 
plant  and  animal  diseases.  It  takes  contin- 
ued and  persUtent  reseiirch  to  ke<>p  up  with 
{Jlant  diseases. 

TcT  exttrnpie.  In  spite  at  ootstanding  sue- 
cess  In  the  development  of  rust  resistant 
varieties  of  grain,  we  are  confronted  with 
new  races  of  rost  to  which  snpposedlT  rust- 
free  varieties  are  n  t  immune  I  know  thst 
ytm  have  had  somewliat  the  same  experience 
In  research  on  cotton  diseases.  The  ufc  of 
new  and  crigliutlly  excee«tlmr!y  effective  In- 
secticides seems  to  result  In  some  cases  In 
the  development  of  hardier  and  liMTeasinrly 
resistant  Insects.  If  we  sre  even  to  hold  our 
own  in  the  eternal  battle  between  man  and 
iruects,  research  must  be  carried  out  on  a 
constantly  Incressln^  scrkle. 

We  need  expended  sthI  intensified  research 
In  the  i>eg1ected  fJe^W  embracing  the  dis- 
tribution and  marketing  of  farm  products 
Inchiding  the  elhninatioo  of  spoilage  and 
waste. 

I  know  of  no  farm  cormnodfty  wliic*  has 
received  greater  benefit  from  research  than 
cotton.  There  is  none  which  has  greater 
possibilities  of  receiving  benefits  from  fur- 
ther research.  I  am  stire  I  do  not  need  to 
elaborate  on  this  to  members  of  the  Ameri- 
can cotton  Corj^rew.  which  have  done  so 
much  to  promote  cotton  research. 

One  may  ssk  why  shouldn't  farmers  carry 
on  their  own  research  work.  A  good  ques- 
tion, but  one  that  is  easily  answered.  In  the 
first  place  there  Is  no  w»y  by  which  minions 
of  farmers  can  set  up  organteatlotM  to  carry 
on  research.  IHar  can  they  do  It  thcmselvss. 
Agricultural  research,  tf  tt  Is  to  be  effective, 
must  be  done  through  Oovernment  agencies 
and  larpeJy  at  Government  expense.  And 
let  me  say  right  here  that  I  do  not  know  of 
any  Government  expendltui-es  which  havs 
retT>med  greater  dividends  than  those  made 
for  research.  Every  dollar  so  spent  is  an 
Investment  In  the  future  of  America.  The 
results  of  agrlcultaral  research  in  general 
have  benefited  consumers  fully  as  much  as 
they  have  fanners,  and  that  wtU  be  true  of 
new  discoveries  snd  improvements  which  I 
feel  stire  will  follow  expanded  research  pro- 
grams. 

Let  me  conclude  by  saying  that  whatever 
we  may  have  thought  back  in  the  dark  d«ys 
of  the  thirties,  we  realise  now  that  ssrrlcul- 
tu/e  is  not  a  static  Industry  We  dare  not 
let  tt  become  such  if  our  Nation  is  to  grow 
and  prosper  and  renuiln  at  petice.  American 
agriculture  will  continue  to  expand  and  our 
farmers  will  be  sble  to  do  the  big  >ob  ahead 
of  them  if  we  fcrflow  policies  which  provide 
reasonable  price  stability  at  a  fair  level  on 
the  one  hand  and  expanded  and  up  to  date 
conservation  and  zeaearch  programs  on  the 
other.  " 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missoxnu 
IH  THl  HOUSE  OF  RKPKESKH TATTVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarlcs.  I  ^ish  to 
include  the  following  editorial  from  the 
WaU  Street  Journal  of  May  14.  1952;  it 
should  be  read  by  every  American: 

Hoasoir's  Ciiom 

One  night  past  some  80.000  tons  of  ship* 
went  hurtling  at  each  other  through  th« 
darkness.  When  they  met.  3.000  tons  of  ship 
and  178  men  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
in  a  far-off  place. 

Now  comes  the  cruel  business  of  account- 
ability.   Those  who  wers  thsxe.  those   who ' 
are  left  from  those  who  were  there,  must 
answer  hew  It  happened  and  whose  was  tha 
error  that  mada  it  happen. 

It  la  a  cruel  business  b«cau<ie  it  was  no 
wish  of  dsFtrucUon  that  killed  Uiis  ship  and 
lU  176  men;  Lbs  accounuibiUty  lies  wiUk 
good  men  who  erred  in  judgment  undcc 
stress  io  great  that  it  la  almost  its  own  «i« 
cuse.  Cruel,  because  no  matter  how  dee^ 
the  probe.  It  cannot  change  the  dead,  be-  • 
ca.uss  It  cannot  probe  deeper  than  remora*. 

And  it  seems  more  cr\xl  still,  because  all  • 
ari  unci  us  in  other  places  we  see  the  pics 
accepted  that  what  is  done  Is  doce  beyorMl 
discussion,  and  that  for  good  men  In  their 
human^rors  there  should  be  afterward  m» 
accou  n  tA  bill  ty . 

We  are  told  it  la  all  to  no  avaO  to  rerinr 
so  late  the  eoorses  that  led  to  ti.e  crash  of 
Pearl  Harbor  to  detwte  th«  countes  set  at 
Yalta  and  Potsdam:  u>  Inqihrc  bow  It  ta  thait . 
oike  war  won  leaves  us  only  with  wreckage 
and  With  two  worlds  stlU  hurtling  at  eacS 
other  through  the  darkness.  To  inquire  Into 
these  thln^  now,  we  are  reminded,  will  not 
change  the  dead  in  S^hoOeld  Bi^rradcs  or  on 
Heartbreak  Rld^.  nor  wtli  It  chanire  the  dy- 
ing thst  wtil  ccn^  after  frcm  the  wrong 
courses. 

Ws  are  told.  too.  how  slanderous  It  Is  to 
probe  Into  the  doings  of  s  captain  now  dead 
who  cannot  answer  for  himself,  to  hold  him 
responsible  for  what  be  did  when  he  was 
old  and  tired  and  when  he  did  what  he  did 
under  terrlbie  stresses  and  fron  the  best 
of  toitenticDS.  Bow  useless  to  debate  tho 
wrmg  conrscs  of  his  successor.  CHUgfat  in  a 
storm  not  of  his  own  devising  Hov  futlla 
to  talk  of  what  Is  past  when  the  pressing 
qtiestion  is  how  to  kewp  from  sinking. 

Everywhere  else  we  are  toM  how  Inhusaaa 
It  Is  to  st>b!T»lt  men  to  the  ordeal  of  answer- 
ing for  themselves  Tla  haul  them  t)elar9 
committers  snd  badger  them  with  questions 
as  to  where  they  were  ar>d  what  they  wers 
dofng  while  the  ship  of  state  careened  from 
one  course  to  another. 

This  probtng  Into  the  sea  seems  morw 
merciless  because  ahnost  everywhere  else  W9 
have  abandoned  accotmtaWllty.  Whfit  la 
done  Is  done  and  why  torture  men  with  ask- 
ing them  afterward,  why? 

Whom  do  we  hold  answerable  for  the  suf- 
ferance of  dishonesty  In  Ooremment.  for 
the  reckless  waste  of  pubfle  moneys,  for  th« 
Incompetence  that  wrecks  the  cufiency.  for 
the  bhinders  that  killed  and  sttn  ktlT  many 
times  17B  men  In  Korea?  We  can  bring  to 
bar  the  dlfhonest  men,  yes.  Bnt  we  are  trld 
men  shoald  no  longer  be  held  aocountsbJo 
for  what  they  do  as  wen  as  for  what  they 
Intend.  TO  err  Is  not  only  human,  it  absolve* 
rcspcnslblllty. 
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Everywhere,  that  is.  except  on  the  sea.  On 
the  sea  there  is  a  tradition  older  even  than 
the  traditions  of  the  country  Itself  and  wiser 
in  Its  age  than  this  new  custom.  It  is  the 
tradition  that  with  responalblllty  goes  au- 
thority and  with  them  both  goes  accoxmta- 
biilty. 

This  accountability  Is  not  for  the  Inten- 
tions but  for  the  dead.  The  captain  of  a 
ship,  like  the  captain  of  a  state,  is  given 
honor  and  privileges  and  trust  beyond  other 
men.  But  let  him  set  the  wrong  course,  let 
him  touch  ground,  let  him  bring  disaster  to 
bis  ship  or  to  his  men,  and  he  must  answer 
for  what  he  has  done.  No  matter  what,  he 
cannot  escape. 

No  one  knows  yet  what  happened  on  th* 
sea  after  that  crash  in  the  night.  But  nine 
men  left  the  bridge  of  the  sinking  ship  and 
went  into  the  darkness.  Eight  men  came 
back  to  tell  what  happened  there.  The 
ninth,  whatever  happened,  will  not  answer 
now  because  he  has  already  answered  for 
his  accountability. 

It  Is  cruel,  thU  accountability  of  good 
and  well-intentioned  men.  But  the  choice 
Is  that  or  an  end  to  responsibility  and  finally, 
as  the  cruel  sea  has  taught,  an  end  to  th* 
confidence  and  trust  In  the  men  who  lead, 
for  men  will  not  long  trust  leaders  who  feel 
themselves  beyond  accountability  for  what 
they  do. 

And  when  men  lose  confidence  and  trust 
!n  those  who  lead,  order  disintegrates  Into 
chaos  and  purposeful  ship*  Into  uncontroUa- 
ble  derelicts. 


are  a  part  of  the  continuing  effort  to 
perfect  the  social-security  system. 

The  principal  provision  of  these 
amendments  is  an  increase  in  monthly 
old-age  and  survivors'  insurance  benefits 
by  $5  or  12  Va  percent,  whichever  is 
greater.  The  average  increase  will  be 
about  $6  and  the  total  annual  increase 
in  benefit  payments  will  be  about  $3,000,- 
000  a  year.  The  vast  majority  of  those 
people  now  on  the  old-age  and  survivors' 
Insurance  rolls — retired  persons,  widows, 
and  orphans  rely  heavily,  and  in  many 
cases  completely,  on  their  benefit  pay- 
ments as  a  source  of  income.  Since  this 
Income  is  fixed,  these  people  are  among 
those  who  have  suffered  most  severely 
from  the  ravages  of  inflation.  This  in- 
crease, therefore,  will  bring  about  a  more 
realistic  relationship  between  social-se- 
curity benefits  and  the  economic  facts  of 
life  today. 

The  1952  amendments  also  provide  for 
a  liberalization  of  the  work  clause  or  re- 
tirement test.  Workers  will  now  be  per- 
mitted to  earn  $75  a  month  in  employ- 
ment without  loss  of  benefits  compared 
with  $50  a  month  under  the  old  law. 

The  1952  act  also  provides  credits  at 
the  rate  of  $160  per  month,  for  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  on  active  duty  since 
the  close  of  World  War  II  and  prior  to 
January  1.  1954. 


Social  Security:  Your  Stake  in  the  Future 

,    .  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  MICHICAN 

IN  THS  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  those  who  hsis  con- 
sistently supported  social -security  legis- 
lation since  Its  inception,  and  supported 
vigorously  the  extension  of  persons  cov- 
ered, with  improvements  in  benefits  to 
meet  changing  economic  situations, 
thereby  establishing  a  stronger  base  of 
human  dignity  and  individual  freedom. 

Millions  of  Americans  have  a  direct 
personal  stake  in  the  social-security  sys- 
tem. It  now  covers  nearly  8  out  of  every 
10  jobs.  Nearly  one-half  of  all  men  65 
and  over  are  now  insured  for  retirement 
and  survivors'  benefits  and  3.500.000 
people  65  and  over  are  drawing  monthly 
checks.  Monthly  insurance  checks  will 
go  to  three  out  of  every  four  mothers 
and  children  after  the  death  of  the  fam- 
ily breadwinner. 

With  changing  economic  conditions, 
revisions  in  this  law  have  been  under- 
taken from  time  to  time.  In  1939  and 
again  in  1950,  the  Congress  enacted 
broad  measures  to  overhaul  the  system, 
extending  Its  coverage  and  liberalizing 
Its  benefits.  This  is  a  continuing  job  for 
Congress,  for  if  the  social-security  sys- 
tem is  to  do  its  job.  It  must  be  constantly 
perfected  in  the  light  of  prevailing  eco- 
nomic conditions  and  with  a  view  toward 
malhtainlng  its  character  as  a  self-sup- 
porting system. 

THK  1952  AMENDMINTS 

The  1952  amendments  to  the  act,  ap- 
proved by  the  Eighty-second  Congress, 


Social  security  legislation  is  truly  one 
of  the  most  beneficial  and  forward  look- 
ing advances  in  legislative  histoiy,  and 
these  improvements  are  part  of  the  effort 
that  has  gone  on  over  the  past  17  years 
to  preserve  and  perfect  the  social -secu- 
rity system  of  the  American  people.  It 
helps  the  needy  in  time  of  need  and  it 
gives  the  breadwinner  economic  security 
and  freedom  aft«r  a  well  done  life  of 
sweat  and  toil. 

Ironic  it  is  that  almost  every  major 
private  industry  has  foDowed  our  lead 
in  this  field  of  social  security  and  has  es- 
tablished for  top  executives  throughout 
the  Nation  retirement  plans  that  will 
provide  welcome  regular  income  to  many 
who  but  a  few  years  ago  vigorously  op- 
posed such  type  of  payments  as  social- 
istic. 

No  single  piece  of  legislation  has  served 
to  give  stability  to  our  Nation  and 
thwart  the  inroads  of  communism  and 
socialism  except  perhaps  the  FHA  long- 
term.  Government  guaranteed,  reduced 
interest  legislation  for  home  piu-chasers. 

Set  out  below  is  a  table  which  illus- 
trates the  monthly  benefits,  according 
to  his  monthly  wage,  averaged  over  the 
period  of  covered  employment,  for  a  fully 
covered  social  security  cardholder  and/or 
his  wife  and  dependent  children: 


Averaire  monthly  wsfe 


».■« 

Sioo 

$150..„ 
$200. 

laso 

$300 


Retired 

worker 

alone 


937.50 
85.00 
62.50 
70.00 
77.  .V) 
85.00 


Retired 
worker 
snd  wife 


$41  SO 
80.00 
B3.  80 
105.00 
116.30 
127.50 


Ar«l 

widow 


120.  -t) 
41.30 
46.90 
62.50 
58.30 
63.80 


Widow 
and  I 
child 


$41.40 
80.00 
93.80 
105.00 
116.40 
127.60 


Widow 

and  2 

chUdren 


$45.20 

80.10 
120  20 
140.10 
155.20 
16&90 


Widow 

and  3 

children 


$45.00 

80.20 
130.30 
im.  20 
168.80 
168.90 


I  am  sure.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  pro- 
tection of  his  rights  to  these  benefits 
under  the  law  will  be  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  to  every  person  included  in  the 
program.  It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  see 
a  continued  expansion  of  social  security 
to  all  Americans  with  a  constant  review 
by  Congress  to  determine  the  most  lib- 
eral benefits  consistent  with  the  self- 
supporting  nature  of  the  social-security 
system. 


A  Review  of  American  Foreign  Policy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

or  »«CH1GAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  hon- 
est and  objective  definition  of  American 
foreign  policy,  as  it  has  been  carried  on 
since  the  end  of  the  last  great  war,  would 
have  to  concede  that  the  American  peo- 
ple seek  to  live  in  peace  in  a  world  of 
peace.  It  is  not  enough  that  we  enjoy 
a  happy  and  peaceful  life  between  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  from  Canada 
to  Mexico.  Through  painful  experience 
we  have  come  to  realize  the  indivisibility 
of  peace  and  the  fact  that  international 
aggression  anywhere  lo  the  world  is  aa 


ugly  cancer  which  may  infect  all  man- 
kind. 

Aside  from  this  noble  dedication  to 
the  preservation  of  peace  among  nations, 
we  have  seen  compelling  evidence  in  the 
postwar  years  that  we  cannot  live  alone 
and   like   it.    There    is,   of   course,   no 
place  to  hide  in  the  world  of  the  jet- 
propelled  boml)er  and  the  atom  bomb. 
But  our  twentieth-century  interdepend- 
ence with  the  rest  of  the  world  means 
more,  much  more  than  that.    The  fan- 
tastic economic  growth  of  this  country, 
our  unparalleled  prosperity,  and  our  im- 
matched  productive  capacity  have  so  far 
exhausted  our  rer^^urces  that  we  are  now 
a  net  importer  of  basic  raw  materials. 
There  is  every  indication  that,  unless  we 
are  prepared  for  an  abrupt  drop  in  our 
standard  of  living,  this  reversal  of  our 
normal  commercial  relationships  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  become  more 
pronounced  with  the  passage  of  time. 
Therefore,  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
economic  well-being  and  our  military 
security,  we  have  no  choice  but  to  stim- 
ulate the  development  of  these  resources 
abroad  and  to  devote  our  every  effort  to 
the  establishment  of  world  markets  in 
which  free  nations,  living  at  peace,  can 
participate    for    their    own    and    their 
neighbors'     mutual     betterment.       The 
menacing   and   aggressive    behavior    of 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  principal  ob- 
stacle to  this  long-range  program  for 
peace  and  prosperity.    Thus,  our  Initial 


t 
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problem  has  been  to  covmter  Soviet 
threats — to  meet  the  open  aggression  on 
which  Russia  has  embarked,  through  the 
instrument  of  her  satellites,  in  defiance 
of  the  United  Nations — and  to  build  the 
strength  of  the  free  world.  Our  purpose 
in  this  mobilization  effort  is  to  have 
strong  defenses  in  case  war  is  thrust 
UF>on  us  and  to  convince  Russia  that  we 
will  not  yield  in  weakness  to  fxirther  im- 
perialist advances. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that,  though 
the  problem  of  military  security  is  far- 
reaching  in  its  importance,  there  has 
been  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the 
free  nations  to  rely  solely  on  armed  might 
as  the  means  to  peace.  That  is  a  con- 
tradiction In  Itself.  Certainly  our  will- 
ingness to  meet  with  Communist  nego- 
tiators in  Korea  in  an  effort  to  find  a  rea- 
sonable settlement  for  that  conflict  and 
our  continued  negotiation  in  the  face  of 
insults,  vile  propaganda  attacks,  and 
petty  procrastinations  which  strain  hu- 
man patience  to  the  limit  should  be  clear 
proof  of  our  ultimate  reliance  on  the 
ability  of  men  to  settle  their  differences 
peacefully.  And  there  are  other  more 
convincing  demonstrations  of  the  quest 
for  peaceful  solutions  which  I  shall  touch 
upon  later. 

THE  TRUMAN  DOCTBmE — AID  TO  CBTECB  AKD 

TUlUlEt 

To  meet  the  Russian  threat  tc  inter- 
national .security  we  embarked,  in  1947. 
on  a  program  of  military  and  economic 
assistance  to  our  allies  that  has  thus  far 
saved  the  world  from  all-out  war  and 
made  remarkable  strides  in  building  the 
defenses  of  the  West 

On  March  12.  1947.  before  a  Joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress.  President  Truman  pro- 
claimed what  has  since  been  hailed  as 
the  Truman  doctrine  for  military  and 
economic  aid  to  Greece  and  Turkey.  It 
was  based,  he  said,  "on  a  frsmk  recogni- 
tion that  totalitarian  regimes  imposed 
on  free  peoples,  by  direct  or  indirect  ag- 
gression, undermine  the  foundations  of 
international  peace  and  hence  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States."  With  United 
States  aid  under  this  policy,  Greek  arm- 
ies, supplied  and  advised  by  the  United 
States,  crushed  a  Communist-inspired 
revolution.  Turkey  has  remained  inie- 
pendent  and  has  built  her  military 
strength  to  the  point  where  her  valiant 
fighting  men  are  among  our  most  valu- 
able allies  in  Korea,  For  this  strength  we 
spent  somewhat  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  American  national  income  in  the 
year  1950. 

In  1948.  we  put  the  Berlin  airlift  into 
operation  to  frustrate  the  Soviet  block- 
ade set  up  in  violation  of  our  occupation 
agreement  and  designed  to  force  us  out 
of  Berlin.  For  this  firm  determination 
we  are  still  In  Berlin  today  and  the  West 
German  Government  is  assuming  its 
share  of  Western  defense. 

THZ   MARSHALL  FLAW 

In  1948.  we  embarked  on  the  Marshall 
plan  program  for  revitalizing  a  European 
economy  still  prostrated  by  the  effects  of 
the  war  and  hovering  on  the  brink  of  ut- 
ter collapse.  While  the  Soviets  licked 
"  their  chops  at  the  prospect  of  taking  over 
the  tremendous  resources  of  Western  Eu- 
rope, we  went  to  work  on  a  program  that 


has  saved  Europe  from  communism. 
Within  2  years  European  agricultimil 
production  was  up  to  prewar  levels  and 
today  Europe's  industrial  output  is  50 
percent  atxjve  the  prewar  mark.  Both 
France  and  Italy  were  able  successfully 
to  resist  Communist  bids  for  control  in 
the  postwar  elections. 

MOUTH    ATLAimc    IHKATT 

In  1949.  we  joined  in  signing  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  and  began  our  present 
program  of  military  and  defense  sup- 
porting assistance  to  our  friends  in 
Western  Europe.  This  pact  serves  notice 
on  aggressors  that  an  attack  on  one  na- 
tion will  be  met  by  the  united  force  of 
all  the  NATO  nations.  United  States 
aid  under  the  treaty  has  stimulated  Wes- 
tern Europe  to  double  arms  expenditures 
between  fiscal  1950  and  fiscal  1952  and  to 
boost  arms  output  by  two-thirds  in  the 
past  year. 

The  industrial  and  political  power  of 
the  free  world  is  centered  in  the  North 
Atlantic  area.  Today,  the  Western  Eu- 
ropean nations,  bolstered  by  American 
aid  and  allied  with  us.  are  producing 
more,  earning  more,  facing  a  better  fu- 
ture tlmn  since  before  World  War  L 
Had  we  plunged  our  heads  into  the  sands 
of  isolationism  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  had  we  heeded  the  counsel  of  those 
fearful  men  who.se  lack  of  faith  and 
courajre  has  alwajs  marred  their  judg- 
ment about  the  future  of  America  we 
would  today  face  a  future  as  grim  as  if 
Hitler  had  conquered  all  Europe  and. 
with  the  orgsmized  resources  of  the  Con- 
tinent behind  him,  now  menaced  us 
across  the  Atlantic. 

KORZA 

In  response  to  United  Nations  resolu- 
tions in  1947  and  1948,  and  after  Soviet 
Russia  had  withdrawn  its  forces,  the 
United  States  pulled  its  troops  out  of 
Korea.  We  left  behind  considerable 
quantities  of  military  equipment  and  a 
United  States -trained  South  Korean 
force  whose  combat  readiness.  In  the 
opinion  of  responsible  military  represen- 
tatives in  the  field,  including  General 
MacArthur.  justified  the  withdrawal. 

For  3  years,  from  the  spring  of  1947. 
the  administration  had  attempted  to 
set  up  a  program  of  economic  aid  to 
Korea  which  would  have  enabled  that 
country  to  support  a  much  larger  mili- 
tary force  for  its  own  defense.  The 
Eightieth  Congress  refused  even  to  con- 
sider it  and  when  it  was  finally  passed 
in  early  1950.  two  out  of  every  three 
Republicans  in  Congress  voted  against  it. 

Then,  in  June  1950,  the  mailed  fist  of 
Communist  imperialism  smashed  across 
the  border  of  South  Korea  and  chal- 
lenged the  very  existence  of  the  United 
Nations.  President  Truman  sent  our 
Armed  Forces  to  the  defense  of  Korea, 
leading  a  rally  of  the  free  nations  of 
the  world  around  the  banner  of  resist- 
ance to  international  banditry. 

As  agents  of  the  United  Nations,  we 
took  on  a  policeman's  duty  of  stopping 
a  bully  picking  on  a  weaker  neighbor. 
And  the  Soviets  got  a  clear  warning  to 
expect  no  more  cheap  and  easy  aggres- 
sion by  satellite  armies. 

Under  the  brilliant  military  leadership 
of  Gens.  Douglas  MacArthur  and  Mat- 


thew Ridgway.  we  have  forced  the  North 
Korean  and  Chinese  Communist  armies 
back  to  the  thirty-eighth  parallel  whence 
they  came,  and  have  entered  into  nego- 
tiations, at  their  request,  looking  to  an 
armistice  in  that  war-torn  peninsula. 

We  have  sought  to  confine  this  con- 
flict to  Korea  to  avoid,  in  tlie  words  of 
Gen.  Omar  Bradley.  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  becoming  involved 
"in  the  wrong  war.  at  the  mrong  place, 
at  the  wrong  time,  and  with  the  wrong 
enemy."  We  will  continue  to  negotiate 
as  long  as  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  a  , 
Just  and  honorable  peace. 

U.  N.  action  in  Korea,  by  throwing  the 
Red  war  machine  out  of  gear,  gave  us 
and  our  allies  time  to  rearm.  We  have 
used  that  time  well  in  Europe,  in  Asia, 
and  here  at  home.  The  U.  N.,  with 
American  leadership,  has  been  spared 
the  fate  of  the  Lieague  of  Nations.  It 
has  raised  our  sights  to  that  day  when 
the  nations  of  the  world  can  s^ree  on 
enforceable  laws  for  peace. 

POLKT    4 

Certainly  no  other  program  in  our  na- 
tional history  and  no  other  element  of 
our  present  foreign  policy  has  so  captured 
the  Imagination  and  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  American  people  as  the  en- 
lightened policy  which  springs  from 
President  Trtiman's  1949  Inauguration 
speech,  popularly  known  aa  the  poUit 
4  program.  It  Is  a  program  for  shar- 
ing United  States  technical  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  Investment  capital  with  the 
I>eoples  of  the  underdeveloped  areas  of 
the  world  and  it  Ls  founded  on  the  noble, 
uplifting  spirit  expressed  in  this  quota- 
tion from  the  Talmud: 

The  noblest  charity  U  to  prevent  a  man 
from  accepting  charity,  the  be«t  alma  are 
to  iMlp  and  euabte  a  man  to  dlspcn««  with 
alnu. 

The  people  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  are  in  a  ferment.  Eight  out  of 
ten  of  them  live  on  the  land  but  cannot 
make  it  yield  the  food  they  need  each 
day.  Two  out  of  three  of  them  suffer 
from  preventable  di-seases;  poverty.  Il- 
literacy, malnutrition,  and  sickness  are 
their  way  of  life. 

Point  4  does  not  mean  spectacular 
shipments  of  whole  new  factories  to 
foreign  lands  or  complicated  transfers  of 
funds  through  international  banking 
channels  which  never  reach  the  Indi- 
vidual worker  and  farmer.  It  Is  not  a 
dole:  there  are  no  soup  kitchens,  no 
lines  of  wretched  natives  waiting  in  de- 
jection for  a  hand-out  of  bread.  Point 
4  means  teams  or  individual  Amer- 
ican technicians  like  Tennessee  County 
Agent  Horace  Holmes  demonstrating  to 
Indian  farmers  how  to  Increase  the  srield 
of  their  wheat  fields.  It  means  that  vil- 
lagers in  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Bolivia 
learn  the  facts  of  health  and  nutrition 
from  Elizabeth  Clark,  of  Jamestown.  R 
I.  It  means  that  619  technicians  In  33 
coimtries  working  on  218  point  4  proj- 
ects in  agriculture,  water  and  mineral 
development,  transportation,  health,  and 
sanitation,  are  part  of  an  international 
grass-roots  campaign  to  show  people 
how  to  help  themselves  to  raise  their 
productivity  and  their  standards  of  hy- 
ing. 
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•  The  enormous  potentials  of  this  pro- 
gram are  impossible  to  estimate.  A  bU- 
Uon  people  live  in  underdeveloped  re- 
gions. Each  of  them  now  buys  annually 
an  average  of  70  cents  worth  of  Amer- 
ican exports.  Per  capita  purchases  of 
our  exports  in  more  advanced  countries 
average  eight  times  as  much.  If  the 
technical -assistance  program  is  instru- 
mental in  narrowing  that  gap.  America's 
world  market  will  have  expanded  by  a 
billion  custom(  1 3. 

The  peopl'^s  cf  these  areas  are  looking 
in  a  window  on  the  revolutionary  ad- 
vances which  characterize  twentieth- 
century  economic,  social,  and  political 
life  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  Point  4 
will  help  them  find  a  door  so  that  they 
may  become  strong,  self-reliant  part- 
ners in  the  free  community  ol  nations. 

The  short-sighted  leadership  of  the 
Republican  Party  has  led  the  opposition 
to  this  program  in  Congress.  Senator 
Eugene  Millikin.  of  Colorado,  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Conven- 
tion's Platform  Committee,  termed  the 
point  4  program  "fantastic  American 
Imperialism."  which  directly  echoed  the 
Soviet  charges  against  this  legislation. 
The  Democratic  Party  fought  for  the 
adoption  and  implementation  of  the 
program  in  spite  of  Republican  and 
Soviet  opposition.  We  know  that  these 
creative  aspects  of  our  foreign  policy  are 
more  pottnt  than  boir.os.  for  they  can 
help  transform  the  world, 
coKCLtnnow 
The  American  Nation  began  life  with 
a  Declaration  of  lndei>endence.  We 
hold,  and  still  hold,  these  truths  to  be 
«elf -evident : 

That  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  right*:  that  among  these  rlghta 
are  lite,  liberty,  and  the  puniult  of  happi- 
ness. That  to  sectire  these  rlghta  govem- 
menti  are  Instituted  among  men.  deriving 
their  Ju«t  powers  Irom  the  consent  of  the 
governed. 

Today  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  declaration  of  the  Interde- 
pendence of  men  and  nations.  We  now 
know,  as  Woodrow  Wilson  told  us  34 
years  ago.  that — 

We  are  pertlcli>anU,  whether  we  would  or 
not.  In  the  life  of  the  world.  The  InterestB 
of  all  nations  ars  our  own  also.  We  are 
partners  *-tth  the  rest.  What  affects  man- 
kind U  Inevitably  our  affair,  as  weU  as  the 
affair  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

These  twin  propositions  of  Independ- 
ence and  interdependence  explain  what 
we  are  and  why  we  have  become — and 
will  remain — free 


How  a  Milwankecan  Is  Hclpinf  the 
H  omelets  in  Korea 


EXTENSION  OP  R£MARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 
Mr.    KERSTEN    of    Wisconsin.     Mr, 
Speaker,  Sister  Mary  Mercy  of  the  Mary- 
knoU  MedicU  Sisters  is  a  former  Milwau- 
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keean  who  is  expending  her  life  in  care 
for  the  distressed  people  in  Korea.  Sis- 
ter Mary  Mercy,  in  addition  to  being  a 
nun,  is  also  a  doctor  of  medicine,  a  grad- 
uate of  Marquette  University  Medical 
School  in  Milwaukee.  Prior  to  entering 
the  Maryknoll  order  she  was  Eaizabeth 
lUrschboeck.  She  is  the  sister  of  Her- 
bert C.  Hirschboeck  a  well-known  Mil- 
waukee lawyer  and  Dr.  John  Hirsch- 
boeck. dean  of  the  Marquette  University 
School  of  Medicine. 

I  include  herewith  an  article  written 
by  Sister  Mary  Mercy  about  her  activi- 
ties in  Korea  which  appeared  in  the 
April  1952  Catholic  Digest; 

Back  Hoict  in  Koeea 

(By  Sister  Mary  Mercy) 

When  Sister  Mary  Mercy.  M.  D.,  arrived 

In  Korea  on  March  19.  1951,  epidemics  were 

raging  among  the  mlUlon  homelese  Koreans 

huddled  around  Pusan. 

The  Army  warned  her  that  It  could  si>are 
no  facilities  for  nursing  work.  She  and  her 
group  of  Maryknoll  Medical  Sisters  were  the 
first  women,  except  Army  nvirses.  to  enter 
Korea  since  the  war  started. 

These  seven  nuns,  two  doctors,  three 
nurses,  a  pharmacist  and  an  aaBlstant,  In 
their  old  convent,  began  to  care  for  the  tick 
with  supplies  from  their  rootherhouee  in 
Os«lnlng,  N.  Y.,  and  from  War  Etellef  Servtefss- 
NCWC. 

In  e  months  they  had  the  largest  dispen- 
sary and  children's  clinic  In  all  Korea.  To- 
day they  care  for  more  than  35.000  people 
a  month. 

Most  of  these  nuns  spent  years  tn  Korea 
before  the  war,  speak  the  language  fluently, 
and  regard  Korea  as  home.  Sistar  Mercy's 
first-hand  account  on  the  following  pages  Is 
a  modern  saga  of  charity. 

March  Ifl,  1951:  It  Is  so  good  to  t>e  home. 
Sisters  Augusta.  Rose  of  Lima,  and  I  ar- 
rived here  by  plane  today  Father  Craig 
met  us  at  the  airport.  Ever-falthlul  Patricia 
Chang,  our  cook,  and  others  from  the  oom- 
potind  were  there  to  greet  us  with  open 
arms. 

There  were  shouts  of  Joy,  and  all  vied  with 
each  other  to  receive  the  first  greeting  from 
the  sisters.  Patrlclal  had  a  chicken  dinner 
ready  for  us — something  almost  unheard  of 
In  Ptisan  at  present. 

Our  20  Korean  Sisters  moved  Into  2  large 
rooma  to  make  room  for  us.  Twenty  exiled 
Carmelites  are  living  In  the  house  with  the 
chapel.  Two  Korean  priests  have  the  rooms 
above  the  dispensary.  Fifty  to  sixty  lay  peo- 
ple are  crowded  Into  other  rooms.  We  are 
a  big  happy  family. 

March  21:  Pusan  is  a  busy  place.  The 
streets  are  crowded  with  Jeeps,  trucks,  and 
pedestrians,  and  everywhere  we  are  greeted 
by  American  boys  happy  to  see  the  Sisters. 

The  native  Sister  refugees  of  six  different 
congregations  are  all  busy  in  the  hospitals. 
Sister  Augusta  and  I  were  present  at  the 
baptism  ol  52  at  one  hospital,  and  It  was  a 
thrilling  event. 

Practically  all  of  the  schools  have  been 
turned  over  to  the  Army  to  ixse  for  the 
wounded.  Clasarooms  do  not  exist.  Teach- 
ers have  to  try  to  find  some  more  or  lesa 
quiet  spot  on  the  mountainside,  or  In  some 
side  street,  to  hold  class.  We  can  see  about 
eight  classes  In  session  on  the  mountain 
behind  our  little  hotise. 

April  6:  I  went  out  on  sick  call  yesterday 
with  two  catechlsts.  My  clinic  was  In  one 
of  the  small,  mat  sheds  that  crowd  together 
supporting  each  other  on  the  clay  moun- 
tains and  hill*  all  over  Pusan. 

The  thousands  of  refugees  who  pour  Into 
the  city  with  nothing  but  their  clothes  come 
here  to  Uve  In  tiny  sheds.  Some  do  not  even 
have  the  luxury  of  a  straw  mat  for  their 
roof,  but  must  seek  shelter  In  the  ground. 
Ufa  often  begins  and  enda  in  holes  that  are 


hardly  caves,  dug  In  the  clay  hlllB.    Sick  and 
well  huddle  together  In  the  one  room. 

AprU  15:  The  American  boys  are  wonder- 
ful; their  generosity  ifi  outstanding.  Even  In 
the  weeks  that  we  have  been  here  boxes  of 
BuppUes  and  food  have  been  dropped  at  our 
front  door. 

Laat  Saturday  we  saw  the  beautiful  U.  W. 
cemetery.  It  reminds  one  of  Arlington. 
Burled  there  are  4,500  dead. 

April  18:  We  have  the  dispensary  working 
all  day.  We  do  not  have  enough  room  for 
all  of  U6  to  work,  but  we  are  fixing  up  the 
first  large  room  of  the  section  to  the  front, 
adjoining  the  present  dispensary.  The  other 
rooms  of  that  section  are  occupied  by  our 
Korean  Sisters. 

We  had  enough  shipping  boxes  to  supply 
wood  for  most  of  the  floor  of  that  room,  and 
are  having  it  laid  now.  We  will  get  some 
more  furniture,  and  outfit  this  as  a  pediatrics 
clinic. 

SlBter  Agnus  Th^rdse  has  been  going  out 
on  calls  In  the  morning;  then  returning  to 
help  Hie  clear  up  the  morning's  work  In  the 
dispensary.  She  makes  trtpw  to  Young  Do, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  town,  where  there 
are  groups  of  sick  people.  She  gives  injec- 
tions to  a  small  girl  with  TB  of  the  spine. 
We  keep  Dr.  Rl  for  afternoon  work.  Sister 
Rose  of  Lime  is  at  work  in  the  pharmacy  aU 
day  long. 

Sister  Andre  gets  the  supplies  In  order  and 
is  managing  the  help.  She  will  have  a  cate- 
chism class  on  Saturdays  and  I  hope  to  get 
some  claaees  started  on  the  mountainside. 
We  will  be  happy  when  the  other  two  arrive. 
It  will  mean  »o  much  to  have  the  laboratory 
functioning. 

April  23:  Sister  Augusta  «md  I  have  ijeen 
going  out  on  the  mountains  dee  or  other 
places  where  there  are  refugees,  and  holding 
clinics.  The  people  here  are  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  living  In  sheds  made  of  cartons 
and  rice  bags,  with  straw-ljag  floors.  All 
eooklng  utensils  seem  to  be  made  of  old  tin 
cans. 

We  crawl  Into  these  homes  on  hands  and 
knees.  tJsually  there  Is  room  for  only  one  of 
us  to  enter.  After  we  crawl  In  we  must  kneel 
or  sit  since  we  are  too  taU  to  stand  up. 
Several  times  we  have  found  a  baby  with 
full-blown  smallpox  or  a  patient  crltlcaUy  111 
with  typhoid.  Then  the  immunlaation  pro- 
gram "begins.  We  set  up  our  vaccination 
table  out  In  the  open. 

Water  Is  both  scarce  and  contaminated. 
The  children  are  suffering  acutely  from  lack 
of  food.  Several  chUdren  who  could  not 
walk  a  few  weeks  ago  are  playing  on  the  iilU- 
slde  with  their  friends,  because  we  were  able 
to  help  them  with  Injections  of  vitamin  B. 
(We  have  come  to  the  last  bottle  now.) 

We  are  trying  to  control  whooping-cough 
epidemics  In  several  localities.  All  the  chil- 
dren refugees  at  the  central  Catholic  church 
have  whooping  cough.  Yesterday  Sister 
Agnus  ran  Into  more  smallpox,  so  they  vac- 
cinated 140  chUdren. 

The  people  are  so  gratefvil,  treat  tis  with 
respect,  and  are  so  happy  to  have  us  come 
to  them  In  their  poor  homes.  God  has 
blessed  our  care  of  some  very  critically  lU 
patients,  and,  consequently,  the  people  look 
up  to  us  and  beg  us  to  come  to  see  the  sick. 
Everyone  thanks  us  for  having  come  to  help. 
No  one  else  has  gone  to  the  people  In  their 
homes  where  the  real  misery  and  suffering  is 
hidden. 

April  26:  The  number  of  dispensary  pa- 
tients has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds.  We 
are  averaging  about  150  a  day.  Yesterday, 
Including  sick  calls,  we  had  320. 

The  baby  clinic  is  taking  shape  nicely. 
The  cabinets  should  be  ready  next  week. 
Then  both  Sister  Agnus  Th^rese  and  I  will 
work  there  In  the  a.  m.  and  Dr.  Ri  and  one 
of  us  wlU  work  In  the  p.  m.,  while  the  alter- 
nate Sister-doctor  Is  out  on  calls.  I  hope 
to  have  Sister  Augusta,  R.  N.,  and  two  of 
the  Peng  Yang  Sisters  help  us  in  the  dis- 
pensary. 
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The  poor  sick  In  their  homes  are  too  111 
to  go  to  a  hospital  and  visually  too  timid 
to  ask  an  M.  D.  to  come  to  see  them.  Most 
of  them  do  not  have  enough  to  eat.  All 
the  patients  we  see  in  the  dispensary  or 
in  their  homes  are  really  111;  they  Jxist  would 
not  be  cared  for  If  we  were  not  here.  There 
are  no  minor  complaints;  everything  Is 
serious. 

May  3:  It  Is  quite  a  feat  to  climb  these 
mountains  after  It  has  rained.  It  rained 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week,  and 
Friday  I  had  a  call  to  the  highest  point  on 
the  highest  mountain  In  Pusan.  Well,  you 
should  have  seen  me. 

The  mother  of  the  patient  and  the  cate- 
chist  who  accompanied  me  said  that  they 
were  so  sorry  that  the  Sister-doctor  who  is 
so  old— Sister  Mary  Mercy  is  45 — was  having 
such  trouble  puffing  up  the  hill.  There  were 
some  perilous  spots  where  the  path  was  very 
narrow  and  overhanging  a  precipice.  One 
of  my  companions  would  pull  and  the  other 
push,  both  trying  to  hold  my  habit  up,  so 
that  I  would  not  fall. 

Pusan  clay  is  the  slipperiest  of  all  the 
slippery  mud  I  have  waddled  through  'n  my 
mission  travels.  We  kept  going  up  and  up 
and  occasionally  down  as  I  lost  footing. 

With  all  of  this,  we  had  a  great  following. 
The  people  on  this  mountainside  had  never 
seen  a  Sister  before,  and  my  speaking  Korean 
intrigued  them.  They  are  used  to  Americans 
now.  but  not  to  Americans  who  speak  their 
language. 

I  was  amused  at  hearing  all  the  remarks 
about  my  age  as  I  went  along.  That 
seemed  to  Impress  everyone,  that  an  old 
lady  should  climb  this  terrible  mountain  to 
see  a  poor  sick  boy.  My  special  patient  at 
the  top  of  the  mountain  was  a  man  of  22, 
dying  of  tuberculosis.  His  disposition  was 
fine,  and  we  instructed  and  baptized  him. 

Many  of  the  bystanders  wanted  to  know 
about  the  church.  The  fact  that  I  spoke 
Korean  and  also  that  I  puffed  my  way  up 
that  hill  made  them  wonder  why  I  did  it. 

The  man  died  2  days  later. 

May  10:  What  a  relief  to  have  something 
to  work  with.  Today  Northwest  Airlines 
delivered  a  large  shipment  of  medicines  from 
New  York.'  We  hurriedly  packed  the 
cartons  in  a  Jeep  and  found  a  second-hand 
Icebox  that  looks  like  a  huge  safe.  For- 
tunately we  are  able  to  make  arrangements 
to  get  the  ice.  so  all  is  well. 

May  14:  We  opened  our  children's  clinic. 
The  wooden  floor  made  of  shipping  cases  is 
handsome.  The  number  of  patients  grows 
every  day.  The  past  3  days  we  have 
averaged  about  230  a  day. 

Today  a  mother  brought  In  a  child  and 
asked  Sister  Augusta  to  give  It  a  double  dose 
of  the  medicine.  The  baby  was  a  twin,  and 
since  the  other  twin  had  the  same  disease 
she  hadn't  thought  it  necessary  to  bring 
both  in. 

June  7:  All  this  week  we  have  had  more 
than  400  patients  a  day.  They  are  lined  up 
in  front  of  the  dispensary  at  5:  30  a.  m. 
Many  visitors  are  surprised  at  the  crowds. 
We  mentioned  the  need  of  an  additional 
waiting  room  yesterday.  Today  a  group  from 
the  United  States  Army  Engineers  is  building 
us  an  outdoor  waiting  room  30  feet  long, 
and  about  12  feet  wide.  Dr.  Rlverosa  brought 
the  clvll-asslstance  command  chiefs  to  see 
the  work.     They  were  amazed. 

June  15:  We  now  have  our  Jeep.  It  helps 
to  cover  a  lot  of  ground.  Everyone  knows 
our  black  Jeep,  "the  beetle."  With  the  "help 
we  receive  from  the  hospital  here,  especially 
blood  'for  transfusions.  Sister  has  been  able 
to  give  our  patients  the  very  best  of  care. 

As  for  me,  the  "grandmother  doctor,"  I 
plough  through  hundreds  of  patients  and  try 
to  say  a  prayer  for  each  one.  We  are  hop- 
ing for  a  good  supply  of  milk.     Monsignor 


»  Medicines  valued  at  $25,000  sent  by  War 
Relief  Services — NCWC. 


Carroll  assures  us  that  there  Is  some  on  the 
way.  The  children  are  so  sick  and  pathetic. 
We  see  real  starvation. 

Jxily  3 :  During  the  afternoon  a  large  shlpH 
ment  of  war-relief  clothing  was  sent  up. 
We  set  to  work  sorting  out  the  sximmer 
things  after  benediction.  Tomorrow,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  injection  line,  the  examination 
line,  and  the  medicine  line,  there  will  be  a 
clothes  line,  as  the  children  of  Pusan  take 
the  hand-me-downs  from  back  home. 

Sister  Agnus  Thirtee  came  out  from  a 
visit  to  one  of  the  mud  huts  to  find  her 
"thank  you" — a  chicken  safely  tied  to  the 
Jeep. 

In  June  we  took  care  of  more  than  11,000 
patients,  and  had  52  baptisms.  Our  waiting 
room  now  finished  Ls  rough,  but  It  is  a  real 
shelter  against  rain  and  sun,  and  later 
cold.  The  crowds  begin  to  gather  at  about 
3:  30  or  4  a.  m.  and  all  during  mass  we  hear 
the  bustle  and  clamor  of  the  growing  mob. 

Many  of  the  Catholic  nurses  and  doctors 
have  been  interested  and  helpful.  An  ortho- 
pedic man  from  the  3rd  station  hospital  has 
been  coming  once  a  week  to  put  casts  on 
some  of  our  children  with  tut)erculous  spines 
and  hips. 

July  6:  The  buildings  are  still  completely 
occupied  by  refugee  Sisters;  as  a  result  our 
work  is  somewhat  cramped.  We  see  more 
than  500  patients  dally.  Some  days  there 
are  more  than  600.  They  start  clamoring 
at  our  gates  around  4  a.  m.,  and  we  can- 
not see  many  of  these  until  the  later  after- 
noon. It  seems  we  have  to  increase  our 
staff  every  week.  We  have  three  doctors  (a 
native  M.  D.  besides  ourselves),  five  nurses, 
the  pharmacist  lab  technician,  and  many 
lay  helpers. 

Seeing  this  number  of  patients  means  we 
need  a  lot  of  medicines.  We  have  made  a 
list  of  our  greatest  needs;  they  are  stagger- 
ing quantities. 

August  1 :  On  warm  mornings  I  hold  clinic 
out  of  doors  to  help  handle  the  crowds.  A 
strip  of  white  tape  marks  off  my  ofDce  space. 
The  waiting  line  stands  outside  that — we  call 
it  the  thirty-eighth  parallel.  Patients  now 
start  lining  up  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
prepared  to  sleep  on  the  street  all  night, 
and  be  In  line  In  the  morning.  This  after- 
noon at  4  they  are  lined  up  from  the  foot 
of  our  stairway  all  the  way  to  the  main 
street. 

I  have  someone  look  over  the  crowd  to  see 
if  there  are  any  critically  ill.  The  very  sick 
ones  usually  have  someone  else  come  and 
spend  the  night  here  holding  a  place  for 
them.  There  must  be  400  people  out  there 
tonight. 

August  10:  Tomorrow  we  expect  General 
Tout,  commanding  officer  of  Pusan.  As  the 
general  comes  Into  our  grounds  tomorrow 
he  will  be  greeted  by  40,  or  maybe  80,  huge 
crates  of  matzoth.  They  were  left  over  from 
a  large  shipment,  and  the  Jewish  chaplain 
sent  them  to  us.  The  children  here  love 
them,  as  does  everyone.  We  take  the  wrap- 
pers off  and  distribute  thena  to  those  in  our 
food  line.  The  packing  cases  wUl  build  a 
house  for  our  handy  man  and  carpenter. 

August  30:  The  latest  is  that  we  have  the 
water  problem  settled.  The  army  will  see 
that  we  get  the  water.  God's  providence  is 
Just  sweeping  us  along. 

An  army  M.  D.,  a  pediatrician,  wants  to 
come  for  a  couple  of  hours  every  day.  We 
will  have  to  have  an  interpreter  for  him. 

September  1:  We  received  eeveral  barrels 
of  milk  and  dehydrated  eggs  from  War  Re- 
lief Servlces-NCWC.  Otu-  problem  now  Is  to 
And  containers  for  dispensing  the  milk.  We 
did  have  a  good  supply  of  waxed  paper  bags, 
from  the  matzoth  cartons.  But  now  that  the 
last  cartons  are  disappearing  we  will  have 
to  make  paper  bags  or  devise  some  other 
means  of  dispensing  the  milk. 

September  7:  Today  Sister  Agnus  Thdrtee 
Is  showing  off  her  new  pair  of  Korean  shoes. 


Yesterday  as  she  stepped  from  the  hut  of 
one  of  her  patients,  her  eyes  scanned  the 
row  of  Korean  shoes  lined  up  outside  of  the 
door,  in  search  of  her  own.  Then  seeing 
the  pair  with  the  special  lining  Sister  has 
In  the  bottom  of  hers,  she  slipped  into  them 
anrt  was  off  In  the  Jeep  on  her  next  call. 
Only  then  did  she  notice  that  her  shoes  were 
brown  Instead  of  the  black  ones  she  had 
been  wearing.  Still  the  lining  was  hers. 
Then  Sister  realized  that  the  family  she  had 
visited  must  have  noticed  the  soles  coming 
off  her  old  shoes  on  her  last  visit.  And  so 
had  the  gift  of  a  new  pair  ready  for  her  on 
this  visit. 

October  1 :  Many  D.  N.  and  relief  represent- 
atives come  to  visit  us  and  are  amazed  at 
the  number  of  patients  and  their  sad  state. 
What  gives  me  the  greatest  consolation  Is 
that  everyone  knows  that  this  is  tbs  work 
of  th3  church. 

October  7:  It  is  taking  almost  super- 
human strength  and  energy  to  meet  the 
crowds  that  come  to  us  dally.  The  numbers 
at  the  clinic  Increase  every  day.  On  busy 
days  we  have  more  than  1.900;  almost  1.950 
one  day  this  week.  I  don't  know  how  the 
medicines  last. 

October  14:  There  was  an  outdoor  enter- 
tainment for  my  feast  day.  Sister  Herman 
Joseph  dressed  four  of  the  children  In  news- 
paper costumes,  and  they  serenaded  me. 
We  had  to  carry  them  down  the  steps  so  as 
not  to  tear  the  stiff  skirts. 

Within  2  weeks  or  so  we  expect  to  move 
the  babies'  clinic  Into  the  new  hut.  My 
Blue  Heaven  they  call  It.  since  It  Is  painted 
bright  blue  on  the  outside.  It  will  make  it 
easier  to  handle  the  crowds.  It  is  very 
noisy  in  so  small  a  space  now.  Such  very 
sick  babies  as  come  In.  Often  you  start 
with  soap  and  water  before  any  treatment 
can  be  given. 

October  15:  Our  personnel  now  numbers 
35.  The  people  come  to  us  with  their  dying 
children.  We  are  able  to  help  some  physi- 
cally, but  others  seem  to  come  only  for 
baptism.  There  are  10  or  12  baptisms  a  day. 
It  is  raining  bard  today  and  there  are 
typhoon  warnings,  but  still  there  is  a  line-up 
of  several  hundred  people  in  the  road  In 
front  of  our  place  for  tomorrows  clinic. 

October  30:  As  the  people  come  with  such 
confidence,  I  am  always  mindful  of  how  our 
Lord  was  pressed  by  similar  multitudes. 
Thanks  be  to  God  that  we  are  permitted  to 
help.  Today  It  is  pouring  rain  but  there  are 
still  hundreds  of  jjeople  In  line  for  tomorrow. 
I  dread  the  thought  of  winter  for  our  people. 
They  have  no  warm  clothing. 

November  1 :  Each  patient  is  an  adventure 
in  grace.  One  of  them.  Maria,  as  she  Iny 
gasping  for  breath,  handed  me  some  money 
In  an  envelope.  As  I  was  about  to  gently 
return  it.  she  said,  "Sister,  that  Is  not  to  pay 
for  your  services.  It  is  for  you  to  ?lve  to 
some  poor  patient  who  needs  it  more  than 
I  do." 

November  1^:  We  might  have  had  to  close 
shop  but  again  the  large  shipment  from  War 
Relief  Servlces-NCWC  came  through.  Our 
work  has  grown  to  such  proportions  that  It 
has  become  a  real  problem  to  meet  the  dally 
demands  for  medicine.  Just  when  we  think 
we  are  at  rock  bottom,  more  supplies  begin 
to  come.  We  have  been  able  to  get  a  few 
things  from  army  and  medical  units  locally, 
but  not  in  the  quantities  we  need. 

The  number  of  patients  Is  upward  of  1.500 
daily  now.  Twice  last  week  we  reached  mor* 
than  2,000.  That  means  we  keep  employing 
more  help  every  week.  Though  days  are 
getting  colder,  the  people  still  line  up  in  the 
street  by  the  hundreds,  patiently  awaiting 
their  tickets  to  admit  them  to  the  clinic  the 
following  day. 

Patients  are  being  carried  to  vis  from  great 
distances  now;  and  every  day  sees  baptisms 
of  adults  and  children  In  danger  of  death. 
November  19:  Such  numbers  of  patients. 
1,500  to  2,400  dally.  How  hard  It  U  to  keep 
up  with  the  medicines.    Right  now,  we  ccr- 
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talnly  are  UTlng  and  voridBt;  on  Ood'i  j^rori- 
dence. 

Ttie  poor  peo|})e  who  crowd  into  our  place 
every  day,  dylx^  Doen  aiul  wonien  »m  well  as 
the  many  poor  little  starring  children,  are 
carried  Into  th«  clinic. 

We  now  hare  s  staff  of  more  than  40.  in- 
cluding the  9  ol  vu  I  am  busy  In  the  clinic 
from  8  In  the  morning  until  about  8  at 
night.  This  noe  Is  being  written  at  11  p.  m. 
December  25:  Ctiristmas  was  happy  In 
every  way.  Evtsryone  helped  to  make  tt  a 
real  feast.  We  .lave  a  beautiful  new  floor  in 
our  chapel  laid  by  men  of  the  Army  medical 
depot;  and  we  had  midnight  Mass. 

For  days  bef'ire  Christmas  we  were  del- 
used  with  packages  sent  by  the  boys  and 
nurses,  their  Cbriktmas  packages  from  home. 
Just  as  they  carie.  A  group  of  about  30  in- 
cluding doctors,  curses,  and  corpsmen.  came 
the  Saturday  before  Christmas  to  wrap 
candy,  cooklea.  and  gum  for  the  children. 
We  had  1.000  piicksgea 

Others  trlmm*d  the  dlspen«ary  for  Christ- 
mas, bringing  tlielr  own  Christrr.ss  tree  and 
decorations.  0:i  Christmas  Day  one  of  the 
Army  baepltals  gsve  a  Christmas  party  for 
70  uf  cur  chlklreu.  A  wonderful  time  was 
had  by  all. 

December  27:  Yesterday  we  were  told  that 
Cardinal  SpeUman  wculd  arrive.  We  were  jn 
r^tMllness.  and  there  were  crowds  and  crowds 
of  people  ever3rfhere.  Finally  the  MP  siren 
and  the  police  escort  announced  the  ap- 
proach of  his  eminence  and  General  Van 
fleet  and  F^arty.  I  escorted  them  to  the 
grounds. 

There  were  nany  very  sJck  patients,  as 
always.  The  cowds  and  their  poverty  and 
their  look  of  i-xpectancy  all  made  a  deep 
Impreesion.  When  we  Indlcsted  the  nice 
laKgt  room  which  would  tie  the  laboratory, 
•at  of  a  clear  «ky  his  eminence  asked.  'How 
much  would  It  cost  to  equip  a  laboratory?" 
I  turned  to  Sister  3erman  Joseph,  and  said 
that  she  covild  answer  that  question  bett^-r 
than  I  could.  Without  any  hesitation.  Sister 
■aid.  "About  $fi.000"  Said  the  cardinal.  "Has 
anyone  a  pen?  '  At  that  moment  there  were 
rbout  six  pent  forthcoming.  So  he  wrote 
out  a  check  ard  handed  It  to  Sister  Herman 
Joseph. 

General  Var  Fleet  was  deeply  moved  at 
the  slcht  of  ^be  poverty  and  malnourish- 
ment  of  the  cl.lldren.  and  asked  many  ques- 
tions about  t;ie  work  I  managed  to  give 
them  all  a  lltt  e  glimpse  of  oar  chapel. 

The  cars  weie  hardly  out  of  sight  when  we 
gathered  arcuiid  to  see  the  check  Sister  Her- 
man Joceph  had  gviarded  safely.  It  was  for 
$10,000.' 

January  2:  Another  fire  In  the  refugee 
csmp.  Three  weeks  ago  a  Are  destroyed  a 
whole  mcunta Inside  of  refugee  huts  It  was 
a  t«Tlble  slifh' .  and  the  aftermath  was  heart- 
breaking. Tcnlnht.  at  this  very  moment, 
ttoere  is  a  repetition  of  It  on  the  other  r  :le 
ot  the  same  mountain — and  a  high,  cold 
wind. 

Tomorrow  tae  poor  victims  wUl  come  to  us 
for  help.  Wi  are  starting  Immediately  to 
have  quilts  made  for  them.  Our  poor,  desr 
people.  How  dear  they  must  be  to  God  in  all 
tbelr  sofTerlnr. 

(EctToas  KOTK. — The  only  Bister  not  men- 
tioned In  ths  narrative  Is  Bister  Alberta 
Mirle  (Hanleyt,  26  years  old.  of  Detroit. 
Mich.  There  were  nine  Sisters  on  the  medi- 
cal team.  New  there  are  eight.  Sister  Al- 
berta had  sti;dled  the  Korean  language  at 
Yale  for  a  ytar.  She  arrived  in  Pusan  In 
June,  and  went  to  work  teaching  catechism 
and  acting  as  assistant  pharmacist.  She 
f.-^quenUy  went  with  Sister  Mary  Mercy  up 
the  blUsldes  to  visit  the  refugees.  In  all  she 
got  in  7  mont  IS  of  '-he  grueling  labM'.  Then 
she  died  of  a  rare  blood  disease,  and  was 
burled  on  the  hillside  that  overlooks  the 
cUnlc  In  Pusax) 


•The  gift  w;»s  made  poeslble  by  the  Ameri- 
can chapter  of  tbe  KnlghU  of  Malta. 


Workiaf  oi  tke  Seaway 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  RABAUT 

OF  incrnGAi* 
TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  ATI  VBB 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr  RABAUT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
Eighty-second  Congress  the  people  of 
this  Nation  ha?e  once  again  watched 
legislation  for  the  construction  of  the 
St  Lawrence  seaway  go  down  to  defeat. 
After  losing  hope  on  a  House  resolution 
for  this  purpose,  which  had  been  bottled 
up  in  committee  for  2  years  without  ac- 
tion, they  witnessed  the  defeat  of  a  sea- 
way resolution  in  the  Senate  by  a 
narrow,  three-vote  margin. 

Once  again,  selfish  sectionalism  has 
raised  Its  voice  in  opposition  and  the 
Congress  has  capitulated  to  the  pressure 
activities  of  the  eastern  railroads,  the 
Atlantic  and  Gulf  ports,  ship  operators, 
and  certain  private  utilities  and  coal 
comr»anles. 

The  25-year  argument  and  debate  on 
this  subject  leaves  little  room  for  elab- 
oration. The  people  of  Michigan.  I  am 
sure,  need  no  explanation  of  the  sound 
reasons  for  immediate  construction  of 
the  seaway.  Thos?  of  us  who  live  in 
this  Midwest  heartland  area  of  America 
know  what  the  seaway  means  to  our 
economy  and  what  potential  benefits  it 
holds  for  the  entire  Nation.  We  won- 
der, though,  if  those  who  for  so  many 
years  have  opposed  the  seaway  realize 
what  the  economic  future  of  the  Mid- 
west will  be  without  it.  Certainly  my 
great  State  cannot  maintain  its  leader- 
ship in  the  automobile  industry  if  the 
steel  plants  of  the  Nation  are  forced  to 
move   closer   to   their   sources   of   steel 

supply- 

By  blocking  the  seaway,  its  opponents 
are,  in  effect,  killing  the  goose  that  laid 
the' golden  egg,  kicking  in  the  teeth  an 
industry  that  is  responsible  for  more  in- 
dividual and  corporate  prosperity  in 
America  than  any  other  productive 
force.  Because  the  demand  of  the  auto- 
mobile industry  for  goods  and  services  is 
so  diversified,  it  is  impossible  to  predict 
the  extent  of  the  upheaval  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  should  the  normal  pattern 
of  production  and  distribution  of  the 
automobile  industry  be  disrupted. 

Just  think  for  a  moment  that  the  auto- 
motive industry  is  the  greatest  single 
purchaser  of  manufactured  and  raw  ma- 
terials in  this  country  today.  It  is  the 
greatest  purchaser  of  steel;  it  buys  more 
rubber  and  more  glass  than  any  other 
industry  in  America.  It  consumes  whole 
catalogs  of  every  kind  of  fabric  and 
material;  it  even  takes  the  wax  from  the 
honey-bee.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
once  said  to  me  that  if  we  could  find 
another  product  that  would  so  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people 
and  then  establish  it  as  a  necessary  part 
of  our  way  of  life,  we  would  not  have  a 
thing  to  worry  about  in  this  country  for 
another  100  years. 

No  one  can  really  measure  how  the 
prosperity  of  our  country  has  been 
geared  to  the  progress  of  the  automobile 
industry.    What  wouW  the  real,  estate 


TRlues  of  the  Nation  be  without  the  fine 
highways  which  the  automobile  made 
necessary?  The  automobile  made  the 
petroleum  industry.  Without  the  auto- 
mobile we  would  certainly  have  no  need 
for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
gasoline  service  stations,  the  repair 
garages  and  the  parking  lots  dotted 
across  the  Nation.  Who  can  really  say 
what  America  owes  to  the  automobile 
industry? 

Psiilure  to  build  the  seaway  would  al- 
most certainly  result  in  the  uprooting  of 
the  industry  that  is  first  and  foremcst 
in  America — a  tragic  blow  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  life  of  the  Midwest  and 
the  entire  Nation. 

During  the  course  of  the  past  year, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  bring  -home, 
as  forcibly  as  I  cculd,  the  case  for  the 
St.  Lawrence  seaway,  to  those  gioups 
which  appeared  before  the  Appropria- 
Uons  Subcommittee  on  Army  CiviJ  Puac- 
tions.  of  which  I  am  acting  chairman. 
Some  of  the  organizations  appearing  be- 
fore us  were  interested  to  know  that 
three  of  tbe  members  sitting  on  this  sub- 
committee come  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area  to  which  the  seaway  means  so  much. 
We  are,  as  a  committee,  charged  with  the 
development  of  many  flood  control  and 
harbor  projects  in  almost  every  section 
of  the  country,  and  I  sought  to  gain  from 
these  groups,  and,  through  them,  from 
their  Representatives  in  Congress,  the 
same  consideration  of  the  seaway  which 
our  committee  has  given  to  the  many 
projects  presented  to  us.  I  sought  to 
make  disciples  of  these  groups,  that  they 
would  go  home  to  their  own  areas  and 
preach  the  necessity  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway.  I  sought  to  impress  upon  them 
how  much  the  seaway  means  to  the  auto- 
mobile industry  in  our  area  and  how 
much,  therefore,  it  means  to  them. 

I  reminded  the  groups  appearing  be- 
fore us  in  behalf  of  flood-control  works 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley  how  much  of 
the  transportation  on  the  great  river 
was  due  to  the  automobile  industry.  Be- 
fore all  of  these  organizations  I  at- 
tempted to  drive  home  the  point  that  the 
seaway,  while  it  should  of  course  be 
considered  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  national  Interest,  also  holds  promise 
of  great  benefit  for  their  areas  and  for 
the  people  they  represented. 

It  is  gratifying  indeed  to  know  that 
this  work  has  borne  some  fruit — that 
those  to  whom  I  spoke  have  become 
champions  of  the  seaway  and  that  they 
are  spreading  the  good  word  about  it 
in  their  own  areas. 

I  include  herewith.  Mr.  Speaker,  ex- 
cerpts from  two  letters  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  persons  who  appeared  be- 
fore our  committee  and  to  whom  I  spoke 
about  the  seaway.  They  show  that  the 
seaway  has  some  new  supporters  who 
have,  in  some  cases,  declared  their 
allegiance  even  in  the  face  of  consider- 
able local  opposition.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  this  support  will  be  reflected 
in  a  change  of  attitude  on  the  part  of 
those  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
long  resisted  the  seaway. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Matthias,  executive  secre- 
tary, Red  River  Valley  Association,  wrote 
to  me,  in  part,  as  follows: 

As  you  will  recaU.  last  Feteuary  38.  a 
large  delegation  from  the  Red  River  Basin 
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testified  on  behalf  of  Red  River  projects 
before  your  committee. 

Emrlng  the  course  of  the  hearing,  the 
question  of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was 
brought  up  anc!  a  very  enlightening  and 
frank  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  project, 
as  well  as  a  discussion  of  the  sectional  oppo- 
sition to  the  project,  particularly  In  the 
South,  was  brough  to  light.     *     •     *. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  association's  twen- 
ty-6cventh  annual  convention,  held  in 
Shreveport.  April  14-15  •  •  •  the  ques- 
tion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  was  brought 
up  in  the  convention.  And,  for  the  first 
time,  a  full  and  Impartial  analysis  of  the 
project  was  made,  not  only  by  the  resolu- 
tion committee,  but  by  the  convention  as  a 
whole,  with  the  result  that  the  convention 
unanlmovL-<ly  adopted  a  resolution,  "We,  the 
Red  River  Valley  Association,  endorse  the  St. 
Lawrence  seaway.  If  proven  economically  Jus- 
tified by  the  United  States  Army  engi- 
neers."    •     •     • 

Immediately  repercussions  were  felt  In  sev- 
eral quarters  of  the  South's  press.    •     •     • 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know,  Mr. 
RABAtrr.  that,  we,  In  the  Red  River  Basin  at 
least,  believe  in  the  great  work  that  your 
committee  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  are 
doing  to  develop  the  Nation's  water  resources 
and  that  we,  for  one,  are  not  opposing  a 
project  in  your  section  of  the  country  that 
means  so  much  to  the  very  roots  of  yoxir 
economic  structure. 

A  similar  expression  of  support  came 
to  me  from  Charles  W.  Deterding,  county 
executive,  county  of  Sacramento,  Calif.: 

On  my  last  appearance  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Civil  Functions,  relative  to 
the  PoLsom  project,  you  gave  me  some  of  the 
bigh  lights  on  the  St.  Lawrence  River  project. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  with  yoxu-  com- 
ments and  since  returning  home  have  tried 
to  spread  the  Information  that  you  gave  me. 

•  •  •  I  will  continue  to  render  what 
support  I  can  to  this  project.  The  next  time 
I  am  In  Washington  I  will  drop  in  and  report 
to  you. 


Edacational  Exchange  of  Soni  and 
Daughters 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WATKINS  M.  ABBITT 

or  VIKCINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  previously  granted  to  me,  I  submit 
for  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  fol- 
lowing information  on  the  activities  of 
the  Polycultural  Institution  of  America, 
in  order  to  direct  the  attention  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  an  impor- 
tant educational  development  which  Is 
outlined  below: 

A  NEW  INSTITDTION  Or  LEARNINO 

The  Polycultural  Institution  of  Amer- 
ica— abbreviated  as  PIA — is  a  nonprofit 
institution  of  higher  education  and  re- 
search in  the  fields  of  anthropology  and 
linguistics,  with  an  extension  of  its  ac- 
tivities into  the  field  of  adult  education. 
The  following  excerpt  from  the  bylaws 
of  the  institution,  article  vm — the  aca- 
demic council  of  PIA  and  its  duties,  sec- 
tion 2 — is  pertinent  for  describing  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  PIA: 

Objecttvis  ot  the  School 

Sec.  2.  The  general  duties  of  the  council 
shall  be — 


A.  To  render  service  to  our  Nation  by  edu- 
cating and  training  Americans  in  the  civiliza- 
tions and  languages  of  the  world. 

B.  To  advance,  encourage,  and  maintain 
Intercultural  and  international  understand- 
ing. Justice,  decency,  friendship,  and  lasting 
peace  by  educating  and  training  foreign  stu- 
dents, scholars,  and  Investigators  In  the  civili- 
zation and  language  of  these  United  States 
of  America,  and  In  the  civilizations  and  lan- 
guages of  other  peoples. 

C.  To  disseminate  the  idea  and  ideals  of 
PIA  by  appropriate  publicity,  and  through 
cooperation  with  other  nations  desirous  of 
establishing  their  own  national  polycultural 
institutions. 

D.  To  provide  for  the  liberal,  profeasional, 
and  vocational  education  and  training  of  PIA 
students. 

E.  To  contribute  to  the  greater  utiliza- 
tion of  the  intellectual  resources  of  our  peo- 
ple, by  our  people,  for  our  people  through 
leading  American  adults  to  their  self-reali- 
zation, by  providing  education  and  training 
for  those  of  them  lacking  In  the  needed 
knowledge  or  skills,  and  helping  them  to 
mature  their  knowledge  and  skUls  acquired 
by  them  at  their  Immatiu-e  age. 

F.  To  advance  any  or  all  phases  of  educa- 
tion through  voluntary  and  comprehensive 
cooperation  with  educational  organizations, 
associations,  and  institutions  of  America  and 
the  world  In  general,  and  with  polycultural 
institutions  of  other  nations   in  particular. 

O.  To  contribute  to  national  needs  In  time 
of  war  or  other  national  emergency,  and  to 
render  our  country  patriotic  service. 

ACADEMIC  STANDING  OF  THE  INSTITUTIOH 

The  school  was  established  in  1945. 
In  the  year  of  1950  it  was  incorporated 
under  the  laws  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia when  five  Members  of  the  United 
States  Congress,  including  myself,  signed 
its  charter  of  incorporation  having  in 
our  minds  the  imp>ortant  services  which 
this  new  educational  approach  could 
render  to  our  Nation  and  the  world. 
The  following  extract  from  the  certifi- 
cate of  incorporation,  article  IV.  states 
the  academic  standing  of  the  institution: 

Arr.  IV.  That  the  Polycultural  Institution 
of  America  may  issue  to  Its  graduates  or 
others  whose  work  may  prove  satisfactory  to 
Its  executive  board  of  regents  such  diplomas 
as  may  seem  proper  to  authenticate  their 
scholastic  attainments. 

Diploma  of  learned  specialist:  In  east 
Asian  studies,  or  In  middle  Asian  studies,  or 
In  west  Asian  studies,  or  In  east  European 
studies,  or  in  west  European  studies. 

Diploma  of  learned  anthropologist  and.  or 
linguist. 

Diploma  of  enthnlc  specialist:  in  east  Asian 
area,  or  in  middle  Asian  area,  or  in  west 
Asian  area,  or  in  east  European  area,  or  in 
west   Eviropean   area. 

Diploma  of  learned  translator,  or  other 
appropriate  diplomas. 

Or  confer  degrees,  such  as  bachelor  of  arts, 
bachelor  of  science,  master  of  arts,  master 
of  scltsnce,  doctor  of  anthropology,  doctor 
of  science,  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  other 
appropriate  degrees  subject  to  enactment  by 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
ca, or  to  the  license  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Or  issue  professional  certificates,  such  as 
professional  certificate  of  translator-inter- 
preter, or  translator-correspondent,  or  other 
appropriate  certificates. 

That  above  said  diplomas  and  degrees  shall 
be  attested  by  the  signatures  of  not  less  than 
its  two  executive  regents  and  by  its  presi- 
dent, and  bear  the  seal  of  PIA:  and  that 
above  said  professional  certificates  shall  be 
attested  by  tfa«  signatures  of  Its  president, 
of  the  director  or  dean  of  the  Institute  of 
PIA,  and  the  head  of  the  division  or  group 
Which  awards  the  certificate,  and  bear  the 


seal  of  the  Institute;  and  that  the  Polycul- 
tural Institution  of  America  sbaU  have  the 
rank  and  standing  of  a  university. 

FACX7LTT,  OECANIZATION,   AND  LOCATION   OF  TH» 
SCHOOL 

The  Polycultural  Institution  of  Amer- 
ica, located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  at  1312 
Eighteenth  Street  NW.,  close  to  the  part 
of  the  city  where  most  of  the  emba.ssies, 
legations,  and  missions  have  their  oBBces, 
utilizes,  among  others,  the  experts  from 
the  embassies  and  legations  of  friendly 
governments,  as  well  as  from  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  local  and  neighboring 
univibrsities,  and  from  other  national  in- 
stitutions, as  part  time  instructors  on 
the  PIA  faculty.  It  includes  now  17 
doctors  of  philosophy,  14  masters  of  arts. 
42  bachelors  or  Instructors  with  equiva- 
lent degrees,  along  with  27  native  spe- 
cialists. The  Polycultural  Institution  of 
America  is  subdivided  into  8  specialized 
Institutes  where  studies  and  research  in 
the  culture  patterns  of  63  peoples  and  72 
languages  of  the  world  are  offered  along 
with  the  courses  and  research  in  ethnic 
and  institutional  psychology,  natural 
philosophy,  and  a  variety  of  courses  in 
adult  education. 

EVALUATION   OT   PU    ACTIVITIES    AND   KDT7CA- 
TIONAL    MXTHOOa 

The  last  2  years  of  my  participation 
on  the  board  of  PIA  have  been  reveal- 
ing. In  the  following  lines  I  would  like 
to  share  with  the  Memt)ers  of  the  Con- 
gress our  evaluation  of  the  methods  of 
teaching,  and  of  the  activities  of  the 
Polycultural  Institution  of  America  in 
the  perspective  of  its  8  years  of  existence. 

The  courses  taught  by  native  special- 
ists, and  experts  from  PIA  faculty,  and 
conducted  in  the  form  of  seminars  and 
colloquies  in  groups  limited  to  seven  stu- 
dents proved  to  be  a  very  good  method 
of  teaching.  The  understanding  and 
progress  of  students  can  immediately  be 
evaluated  from  the  questions  they  ask 
their  instructors,  and  from  their  discus- 
sion of  the  class  topics  during  each  1  ^' 
hour  class  meeting. 

Another  education  device  used  in  the 
school,  and  worthy  of  special  mention  is 
instruction  by  a  leader  student.  Each 
Student  in  his  second  and  third  semesters 
of  study  at  PIA  takes  turn  In  teaching 
his  classmates  under  the  observation  and 
guidance  of  an  instructor.  The  feeling 
of  public  exposition  of  his  knowledge, 
and  the  responsibility  to  his  classmates 
for  presenting  to  them  the  assigned  topic 
Intelligently,  make  a  leader-student  es- 
pecially careful  in  preparing  his  assign- 
ment. This  method  results  in  greater 
interest  of  students  to  the  subject,  its 
better  assimilation,  and  in  teaching  prac- 
tice of  the  subject  of  his  study. 

A  student  registered  for  a  course  of  a 
particular  culture,  or  any  phase  of  it.  Is 
required  to  learn  the  language  of  the 
culture.  It  has  been  a  practice  of  the 
school  to  use  for  text  books  treatises 
written  in  the  native  tongue  of  the  cul- 
ture under  the  quest  as  soon  as  the  stu- 
dent is  able  to  read  in  the  language. 
Such  a  practice  reduces  the  danger  of 
teaching  to  students  wrong  facts  about 
the  national  culture  he  studies,  since 
misrepresentations  of  cultural  facts  are 
often  found  in  translated  works,  and 
even  in  the  original  treatises  written  by 
specialists  foreign  to  the  culture. 
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The  study  of  the  language  begins  with 
speaking  and  reailng  in  it  right  from  the 
start.     Reading   exercises  are   selected 
from  the  topics  on  the  culture  the  stu- 
dents are  interested  in,  instead  of  using 
trivial  phrases  f.nd  sentences  which  Is 
a  commonplace  practice  in  teaching  a 
language  at  an  elementary  level.     This 
method  helps  t)  arouse  and  maintain 
the  students'  Interest  in  their  Integrated 
studies  of  the  language  and  the  culture. 
The    school   exchanges   regularly    its 
Bulletin  of  Infcrmation — catalog — with 
668  American  colleges  and  universities 
and  37  univers;ties  in  other  countries 
which  send  to  PIA  their  catalogs  peri- 
odically.   More  than  100  letters  from  in- 
stitutions   of    Mgher    learning    in    the 
United  States  and  abroad  confirm  their 
acceptance  of  PIA  scholastic  credits  to- 
ward a  degree,  tnd  are  on  the  file  of  the 
institution. 

The  United  Nations  and  UNESCO  have 
been  informed  tbout  the  idea  and  prac- 
ticing polycultural  education  as  a  tool 
for  improving  international  and  inter- 
cultural unders'Anding.  At  the  infor- 
mational dirmer  party  which  PIA  inaug- 
urated this  year  in  honor  of  the  diplo- 
matic corps  in  Washington.  D.  C.  36 
nations  were  ret  resented.  Several  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  from  both  Houses, 
and  other  eminent  Americans  were  also 
present  at  this  meeting. 

lilany  diplomats  who  learned  about  the 
objective  and  activities  of  the  Polycul- 
tural Institution  of  America  have  dem- 
onstrated their  sympathy  with  polycul- 
tural movement  by  reporting  to  their  re- 
spective governments  about  the  proposal 
of  this  institution  for  establishing  their 
own  polycultural  Institutions  in  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  their  countries.  Several 
governments  appear  to  be  responsive  to 
the  idea. 

A  property  with  a  larger  building  is 
being  purchased  for  an  expansion  of  the 
school  s  facilities. 

In  conclusion  of  this  section  of  my  re- 
marks it  Ls  pertinent  to  point  to  the  fact 
that  17  Members  of  the  United  SUtes 
ConcresB  besides  myself,  both.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats,  have  joined  and 
continue  to  serve  on  the  board  of  PIA. 
in  spite  of  the  heavy  loads  of  their  leg- 
Isiatlve  duties.  This  fact  indicates  that 
we  find  the  activities  of  the  institution, 
and  Its  potential  for  resolving,  or  help- 
ing to  resolve,  the  international  tension, 
which  worries  all  of  us,  as  being  very 
satisfactory.  The  school  contributes  to 
the  common  e3ort  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  their  Government,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  freed" )m-lo\'ing  peoples  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  and  their  govern- 
ments, to  establish  and  maintain  inter- 
national good  will  and  cooperation. 

THK    mUCATIOHAL    KXCH.^NGK    OT    SONS    AND 
DAUCHTXK8 

The  purpose  of  my  going  at  some 
length  Into  the  general  characteristics 
of  the  Polycultural  Institution  of  Amer- 
ica is  to  show  the  qualifications  of  this 
neve  Institution  of  learning  for  an  educa- 
tional assignment  of  national  and  in- 
ternational importance,  and  to  make  this 
information  serve  as  a  background  for 
a  document  which  I  want  to  include  in 
the  RicoRo:  A  letter  of  the  executive 
board  of  regents  of  the  Polycultural  In- 


titutlon  of  America  who  advise  Prof.  An- 
atol  James  Shneiderov,  president  of  that 
institution,  to  establish  and  develop  an 
educational  exchange  of  sons  and  daugh- 
ters between  American  families  and  those 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  letter 
which  follows  is  self-explanatory: 

JULT  3.  1952. 

Prat.  ANATOL  JAMXS  SHNKIDEaOV, 

Presuient,  Polycultural  Iristitution  of 
America,  Washington.  D.  C. 
Dtak  Pkofessok  Bknetdkrov  :  Your  plan  for 
cultural  educational  exchange  of  sons  and 
daughters  brought  up  in  the  United  States 
with  those  from  other  parts  of  the  world 
is  found  meritorious  and  valuable  to  this 
country  and  to  the  world. 

We  authorlae  you  hereby  to  organize  the 
project  which  will  be  known  as  Educational 
Exchange  of  Sons  and  Daughters,  the  ex- 
Ijedleni  materialization  of  which  we  consider 
both  important  and  urgent. 

We  recognize  the  dlfBcultles  and  the  enor- 
mous amount  of  work  Involved  in  the  euc- 
ceesful  materialization  of  the  project.  There- 
fore, we  want  to  assure  you  of  our  support 
and  assistance  In  your  present  educational 
aaelgnment  to  the  fullest  extent  our  Umlted 
time  will  permit. 

THB  Essrwat  or  the  projict 
It  l«  propoeed  by  the  project  of  Educational 
Exchange  of  Sons  and  Daughters  that  the 
parents  in  this  country,  and  those  In  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  who  have  their 
children  attending  schoU  at  the  high  school 
and  college  levels  may  establish  conUcta  by 
correspKindence  or  by  personal  visits  for  a 
possible  exchange  of  their  sons  and  daughters 
for  a  period  of  1  or  2  years. 

'."he  parents  or  guardians  who  agreed  io 
exchange  their  sons  and  daughters  for  the 
period  of  1  or  a  years  wUl  have  to  bear  the 
expense  for  the  upbringing  and  education 
of  the  boy  or  the  girl  tbey  adopted  for  1  or  3 
years  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent  they 
would  do  the  same  to  their  own  child. 

IMMZDIATC:   OEJECnvX  OT  THX   PKOJECT 

An  early  experience  of  studying  abroad 
and  of  being  a  member  of  a  native  family 
for  1  or  2  years  would  greatly  enhance  the 
development  of  the  student's  character, 
broaden  his  or  her  mental  borlaon.  and 
provide  with  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
learning  in  a  most  efficient  way  the  cultural 
pattern  and  the  language  of  the  country  he 
or  sbe  stayed  In. 

CCnntAL   OBJBLTIVI   or  TUX   PaOXBCT 

Euch  a  student  returning  to  his  homeland 
after  1  or  2  years'  adoption  by  the  family  in 
another  country  will  have  a  subetantlal 
knowledge  of  the  country's  hlFtorlcal  herit- 
age, culture,  and  language.  This  will  make 
such  a  person  e8i)eclally  suitable  for  an  en- 
gagement In  trade.  Industry,  communica- 
tions, state  rorelgn  relations,  etc..  In  and  be- 
tween the  student's  own  country  and  the 
country  tLe  -ult\ire  and  language  of  which 
he  or  she  has  learned. 

ULTIMATT    OBJCCTIVB   OF    THE    PXOJECT 

The  International  trade.  Industry,  com- 
munications, and  state  foreign  relations 
served  by  the  per  jons  trained  In  the  culture 
and  language  of  a  particular  country  will  be 
carried  out  with  grer.ter  imderstandlng  and 
success.  This.  In  turn,  will  contribute  to  the 
eUminatlon  of  International  tension — to  the 
international  friendship  and  universal  peace. 
The  trade  Intercctirse  between  the  countries 
of  cultural  educational  exchange  will  be 
facilitated  and  Increased,  which  will  benefit 
the  participants. 

THI    PBOBLKMS    OF    TRANSPORTATION 

Th~  traveling  expenses  of  a  student  to  the 
place  of  his  study  abroad  have  to  be  pro- 
vided by  either  his  or  her  parents  or  guardian, 
or  by  any  organ Uiatlon,  or  the  government  of 
his  or  her  country.   The  traveling  expenses  of 


the  student  from  the  cotmtry  he  or  she  stud- 
ied to  his  native  land  have  to  be  provided  by 
the  family  with  whom  he  stayed,  or  by  any 
organization,  or  by  the  government  of  the 
country  where  the  student  studied. 

EBCOMICZNDATIONS    FOE    THE    ORGANIZATION    OF 
THE  PROJECT 

The  following  is  recommended  by  the 
board  of  regents  of  the  Polycultural  Institu- 
tion of  America  as  a  blueprint  for  the  or- 
ganizational work: 

1.  Headquarters  of  the  Educational  Ex- 
change of  Sons  and  Daughters  to  be  estab- 
lished at  the  Polyculttiral  Institution  of 
America. 

2.  A  minim tim  operational  budget  for  1 
year.  Including  the  staff,  office,  and  publicity 
expenses,  to  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  re- 
gents of  the  Polycultural  Institution  of 
America  as  soon  as  practicable. 

3.  A  broad  publicity  to  be  given  to  the 
project  through  the  national  and  local  news- 
papers and  appropriate  periodicals  In  Amer- 
ica and  abroad. 

4  Their  publishers  and  editors  to  be  re- 
quested to  contribute  their  share  to  this 
polyculttiral  educational  movement  by 
means   of — 

(a)  Publicizing  the  project  of  Educational 
Exchange  of  Sons  and  Daughters  In  their 
periodicals. 

( b )  PubllclElng  the  progress  of  the  move- 
ment. 

(c)  Providing  a  free  space  (or  at  substan- 
tially reduced  rates)  In  their  publications 
under  a  heading  Sons  and  Daughters  Ex- 
change, where  the  parents  cotild  announce 
their  desire  for  exchanging  their  sons  and 
daughters  for   1   or  2  years. 

6.  The  American  colleges  and  universities, 
the  State  departments,  or  boards  of  educa- 
tion, (  nd  the  mlnlsterlea  of  education  abroad 
have  vo  be  advised  of  the  project,  and  their 
cooperation  In  education  and  training  of  the 
excnanped  sons  and  daughters  to  be  re- 
quested. 

6.  Students  from  vocational  and  profes- 
sional schools  to  be  Included  in  the  project. 

7.  The  United  Nations  Organisation, 
UNESCXD.  the  American  national  educational 
organizations,  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  State,  the  United  States  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  and  other 
appropriate  and  related  institutions  In  this 
country  and  abroad  to  be  Informed  about 
the  project. 

We  believe  that  your  previous  experience, 
your  energy  and  general  resourcefulness 
wblcb  you  have  demonsUated  in  the  organi- 
zation and  development  of  the  Polycultural 
Institution  of  America  will  make.it  possible 
for  you  to  undertake  and  accomplish  an  edu- 
cational assignment  which  Is  entrusted  to 
you  by  this  letter,  and  which  we  consider  of 
great  importance  to  America  and  to  the 
world. 

We  hope  that  the  recommendations  in- 
cluded in  this  letter  wUl  be  helpful  to  you  In 
carrying  out  the  first  few  stages  of  the  or- 
ganizational work.  Further  advice  will  be 
given  when  It  is  deemed  necessary. 

With  our  best  wishes  to  you. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Tax  BoAao  OF  RsciatTs  of  the 

POLTCtJLTtJBAL  iNSTrTtrriON    QJ 

Amehica, 

BT  W ATKINS  M.   ABBITT, 

Afember  of  Congress, 
Harold  C.  Hagen, 

Member  of  Congress. 

specific  rEATTJRBS   OF  EESD 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  Educational 
Exchange  of  Sons  and  Daughters — ab- 
breviated EESI>— may  be  Instrumental 
In  furthering  a  similar  effort  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  State. 
This  new  and  specific  plan  of  exchange 
of  persons  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  other  freedom-loving  coun- 
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tries  should.  In  our  opinion,  be  more  ef- 
fective than  the  plans  tried  under  other 
modes  of  operation.  The  reason  for  our 
optimistic  expectation  is  obvious.  First- 
ly, the  plan  involves  an  exchange  of  re- 
sponsibilities between  the  families  of 
America,  and  the  families  of  other  na- 
tions. Such  an  exchange  of  responsi- 
bilities might  well  serve  as  an  effective 
training  means  for  the  families  of  differ- 
ent national  backgrounds.  The  fami- 
lies with  totally  diSerent  heritages  would 
learn  to  trust  one  another  on  the  basis 
of  mutual  interests  and  reciprocity. 
This  factor  is  of  great  importance,  since 
families  are  the  fundamental  structural 
units  of  their  societies,  of  the  nations. 
The  second  specific  feature  of  the  plan  is 
that  our  sons  and  daughters  would  go 
abroad  not  for  academic  or  professional 
studies  only,  but,  at  the  same  time,  for 
learning  other  peoples'  ways  of  thinking 
and  living. 

It  is  our  sons  and  daughters  who  will 
soon  replace  us.  It  is  their  task  to  ac- 
quire the  knowledge  which  would  help 
them  to  bring  all  freedom-loving  people 
closer  together,  and  make  us  understand 
better  the  peoples  and  nations  we  are 
trying  to  lead.  On  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity the  above  equally  refers  to  boys 
and  girls  from  abroad  who  would  come 
to  the  United  States  to  be  not  only  stu- 
dents in  certain  academic  or  professional 
fields,  but  to  be  our  temporarily  adopted 
sons  and  daughters — brothers  and  sisters 
of  our  own  children. 

latPECTED    ETFECTIVEinESS    OT    EXSD 

It  appears  to  us  also  that  the  effective- 
ness of  this  particular  approach  to  edu- 
cational exchange  cannot  be  overesti- 
mated.   It  is  natural  and  reasonable  to 

*  expect  that  our  boys  and  girls  attending 
a  university  abroad,  at  Ankara,  for  in- 
stance, and  living  with  a  Turkish  family 
as  their  temporarily  adopted  children 
would  certainly  master  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage and  the  Moslem  pattern  of  cul- 
ture much  sooner  and  better  than  Amer- 
ican students  who  would  come  there  un- 
der ordinary  exchange  of  students.  The 
Turkish  family  would  guide  their  adopt- 
ed son  or  daughter  through  the  maze  of 
culture  pattern  strange  to  Americans. 
It  is  enough  to  recall  the  diflaculties  we 
experienced  in  teaching  and  guiding  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  and  through  the 
conventionalities  of  our  own  American 
social  and  cultural  patterns,  in  order  to 
be  appreciative  of  the  help  the  Turk- 
ish family  could  render  to  your  child 

'  there. 

APPRECIATTON    or    DEMOCBACT 

To  make  a  person  understand  our 
"  American  way  of  living,  to  make  him  feel 
the  full  pulse  and  value  of  American  de- 
mocracy, and  to  make  him  enjoy  the 
blessings  of  our  American  freedom,  he 
must  not  learn  about  our  American  heri- 
tage from  books  and  observation  only. 
He  must  learn  our  heritage  and  our 
American  democratic  ways  from  persons 
to  whom  our  way  of  life  is  so  near  and 
dear  as  to  make  them  willing  to  sacrifice 
for  it  their  lives  and  fortunes  as  our  fore- 
fathers did.  He  must  learn  the  value  of 
our  American  heritage  by  taking  part  in 
It.  American  democracy  must  be  lived  to 
be  appreciated.  The  Idea  of  tl.'s  new 
educational  exchange  would  provide  for 


our  temporarily  adopted  sons  and  daugh- 
ters such  a  participation  within  the  pro- 
visions of  our  Constitution  and  law. 

FINANCIAL    AOVANTACXS    OF   KISD 

Not  the  least  important  in  educational 
exchange  is  the  factor  of  financing  the 
exchange.  The  cost  of  education  of  sons 
and  daughters  abroad,  traveling  and  liv- 
ing expenses  included,  is  now  prohibitive 
to  the  parents  of  lower  than  average  and 
average  means.  Under  the  Educational 
Exchange  of  Sons  and  Daughters  we 
should  be  able  to  extend  the  opportunity 
of  studying  abroad  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  boys  and  girls  whose  parents 
can  afford  to  help  them  through  a  col- 
lege here  in  America,  but  cannot  send 
their  sons  and  daughters  to  universities 
abroad.  The  economic  advantage  of  the 
plan  results  from  the  fact  that  in  each 
of  the  two  families — one  in  America,  an- 
other abroad — that  are  involved  in  EESD, 
the  money  which  they  would  spend  on 
education  and  on  the  living  expenses  of 
their  own  son  or  daughter  would  be  ap- 
plied to  cover  the  same  expenses  for  edu- 
cation and  living  of  their  temporarily 
adopted  son  or  daughter.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  financial  advantage  recipro- 
cally applies  to  the  family  on  the  other 
side.  Consequently,  the  expense  for  edu- 
cating our  sons  and  daughters  abroad 
vmder  EESD  plan  would  be  approximate- 
ly the  same  as  if  the  students  were  to  do 
their  studies  in  their  home  lands. 

No  special  appropriation  is  needed  for 
the  Educational  Exchange  of  Sons  and 
Daughters,  except  for  one-way  traveling 
expenses  of  the  exchangees. 

DATDRXAMS    TO    COME    TBtT« 

The  daydreams  of  many  a  son  and 
daughter  in  America  and  other  countries 
who  would  like  to  serve  their  respective 
peoples  and  the  world  by  learning  cul- 
tures and  languages  besides  their  own 
for  broadening  their  mental  horizons, 
would  be  fulfilled  through  this  truly 
democratic  extension  of  the  world's  edu- 
cational facilities  for  the  yoiinger  gen- 
eration. 

COOPERATION  SOUGHT 

President  Shneiderov  has  been  advised 
to  contact  the  United  Nations,  and 
UNESCO,  so  that  this  new  educational 
Idea  may  become  known  to  other  nations, 
and  so  that  it  may  become  a  universal 
Instead  of  a  bilateral  plan.  The  Polycul- 
tural  Institution  of  America  shall  seek 
the  cooperation  of  the  United  States  De- 
partment of  State,  the  Mutual  Security 
Agency,  as  well  as  other  appropriate 
Government  and  private  institutions  and 
organizations  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

We,  on  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
Polycultural  Institution  of  America,  do 
believe  that  such  a  cooperation  would 
promote  international  good  will,  welfare, 
and  mutual  security  which,  in  the  final 
analysis,  are  the  foundation  for  lasting 
peace. 

IH  CONCLUSION 

I,  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  and 
as  a  charter  executive  regent  of  the 
Polycultural  Institution  of  America,  do 
sincerely  hope  that  the  Congress  and  our 
Government  will  direct  their  sympa- 
thetic attention  to  this  new  institution 
of  learning,  to  its  plans  and  problems; 
and  in  addition  It  Is  my  hope  that  they 
Will  use  the  facilities  and  services  of 


PIA  for  furthering  our  national  effort 
to  disseminate  and  foster  international 
good  will  through  polycultural  educa- 
tion. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  kind  of  poly- 
cultural education  would  not  only 
stimulate  International  friendship  via 
friendship  between  families,  but  also 
would  serve  as  a  focal  point  for  bringing 
about  a  practical  solution  of  the  out- 
standing problems  of  international  and 
intercultural  differences  and  tension. 


Retirinf  Friends 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or   MASa*CHUSETT3 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVKS 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, one  of  the  greatest  rewards  of  service 
In  the  Congress  is  its  friendships — all  of 
us  value  deeply  the  bonds  that  are  forged 
by  daily  association  with  colleagues  of 
character  and  ability,  in  the  service  of 
the  Nation. 

It  is  always  difiQcult  to  see  those  as- 
sociations come  to  an  end. 

And  it  is  noteworthy  that  this  year  an 
unusually  large  number  of  our  colleagues 
have  determined  to  retire  from  the  Con- 
gress voluntarily. 

Time  does  not  permit  me  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  them  all.  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  mentioning  the  names  of  just  a  few, 
each  one  of  whom  has  contributed  great- 
ly during  his  service  here,  each  one  of 
whom  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who 
have  served  with  him.  Among  those  re- 
tiring voluntarily  are — 

«OT  o.  wooDsrrr 

Roy  Woodrutt,  of  Michigan,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  34  years,  a  veteran 
of  the  Spanish  War.  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, chairman  of  the  Republican  con- 
ference— a  record  that  speaks  for  itself. 

CHAKLZS  A.  EATON 

Charlie  Eaton,  of  New  Jersey,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  28  years,  courageous 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  a  representative  of  the  United 
States  at  several  international  confer- 
ences. Vice  chairman  of  the  Republican 
conference — beloved  by  us  alL 

WILLIAM  W.  BLACKWrr 

Bn.L  Blackney,  of  Michigan,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  16  years,  a  true 
friend.  He  has  played  an  important 
part  in  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Armed  Services. 

LEONAKO  W.   HALL 

Leonard  W.  Hall,  of  New  York,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  14  years.  Able  and 
wise  in  counsel,  he  has  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Congres- 
sional Committee. 

JACK  8.   ANDKSSON 

Jack  Anderson,  of  California,  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  for  14  years,  effective 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Naval  Af- 
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fairs  and  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  His  character  and  capacity 
bave  brought  him  many  friends. 

CHAKLZS   H.  KL8TOM 

Charles  Elston,  of  Ohio,  a  Member  of 
this  House  for  12  years,  a  strong  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  and 
of  the  Committee  on  .*j-med  Services, 
to  which  his  legal  experience  has  greatly 
contributed. 

J.  CLKNN  BEAIX 

Glbnn  Bcall,  of  Maryland,  a  Member 
Of  this  House  for  10  years,  member  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Committee  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works.  Re- 
cently nominated  as  the  Republican  can- 
didate for  -he  United  States  Senate  from 
the  State  of  Maryland. 

All  of  these  colleagues,  Mr.  Speaker, 
have  served  in  the  Congress  in  times  of 
great  difBculty  and  under  strain  which 
few  people  appreciate.  All  of  them  have 
served  with  fidelity  and  distinction. 

All  of  them  have  contributed  greatly 
to  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

They  and  others  leaving  the  Congress 
at  this  time  will  be  greatly  missed  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  know  we  all  join,  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
wishing  them  every  happiness  in  the 
years  to  come. 


*     Interaational  Oil  Cartel  - 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  THOMAS  C  HENNINGS,  JR. 

or  Missotru 
IN  THK  SKNATE  OP  THB  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 
Mr  HENNINGS.  Mr.  President,  last 
April  I  brought  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  Uie  Senate  the  question  of 
a  "secret"  Federal  Trade  Commission 
report  which  presumably  seU  forth  the 
details  showing  how  a  giant  interna- 
tional oil  cartel  operates  to  control  and 
exploit  world  oil  resources. 

At  that  time  I  pointed  out  that  I  felt 
the  information  contained  in  the  report 
would  have  an  important  bearing  on  our 
entire  defense  effort  and  that  the  publi- 
cation of  the  report  might  well  result  In 
substantial  savlnKs  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. At  the  same  time  I  inserted  in 
the  Congmsstowal  Record  a  copy  of  my 
letter  to  the  Honorable  James  M.  Mead, 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, requesting  release  of  this  im- 
portant document. 

Subsequently  I  took  up  the  matter 
with  the  Secretarv  of  SUte,  and  to  the 
Piesldent  of  the  United  States  urging 
that  the  report  be  made  available  to  pub- 
lic scrutiny,  and  I  also  requested  that  the 
Attorney  General  preeent  the  facts  to  a 
grand  Jury.  Earlj-  in  June,  in  response 
to  my  request.  President  Truman  stated 
that  whUe  he  agreed  with  his  advisers 
that  the  publication  of  the  report  as  an 
official  Govcrrunent  document  might  ad- 
•  Tersely  affect  our  foreign  relations,  he 
did  approve  relea.sing  it  to  appropriate 
congressional  committees  as  classified 
material  and  he  also  approved  presenta- 
tion of  the  facta  to  a  grand  Jury.    The 


Investigation  by  the  grand  Jury  Is  sched- 
uled to  get  under  way  in  Washington  on 
September  3. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  however,  the 
case-in-court  aspect  of  this  problem, 
while  of  tremendous  importance  to  the 
American  people.  Is  only  one  chapter  of 
a  shocking  story  of  the  International  oil 
monopoly,  and  I  have  proposed  a  full- 
scale  congressional  Investigation  of  this 
oil  cartel  in  order  to  determine  whether 
the  present  antitrust  laws  are  adequate 
safeguards  and  what  new  legislation  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  American 
public  against  the  abuse  of  monopoly 
power. 

In  order  that  all  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress may  te  Informed  on  this  important 
question  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Rxcono  a  number  of  letters 
and  releases  from  my  cflBce,  together 
with  an  article  by  Thomas  L.  Stokes 
dated  April  24,  1952.  an  editorial  from 
the  St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat,  and  two 
editorials  from  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis- 
patch, all  dealing  with  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Mat  8.  1952. 

The  Honorable  Dkan  Achesow, 
Secretary  of  State, 

Wasntngton,  D.  C. 
Mt  Dkai  Mh.  Skceeta«t:  Chairman  James 
If.  Mead  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commiselon 
Informed  me  that  he  had  WTitten  you  con- 
cerning release  of  the  study  of  the  Inter- 
national oil  cartel  made  by  the  staff  of  FTC. 
On  April  18.  1952.  I  wrote  Mr.  Mead  re- 
questing release  of  this  study  In  the  public 
liuerest.  I  understand  that  he  sent  you 
copies  of  my  letter  to  him  together  with  his 
two  letters  addressed  to  me. 

As  I  understand  It.  the  f^C  at  the  time 
the  study  was  completed  last  fall,  decided 
not  to  make  public  this  report  because  Prime 
Minister  Mossadegh  of  Iran  Was  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  time  and  the  Iranian  oil  nego- 
tiations were  in  critical  condition.  It  would 
appear  that  In  making  this  decision  the  FTO 
was  largely  guided  by  the  advice  of  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  say  that  It  appears 
to  me  highly  Improbable  that  It  has  ever  been 
In  the  Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  long  run.  to  suppress  this  re- 
port. I  shall  explain  my  reasons  more  fully 
later  on  in  this  letter. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  wisdom  of  con- 
cealing this  report  last  fall,  I  can  think  of  no 
sound  reasons  for  continuing  this  policy. 
The  members  of  the  FTC  appear  to  agree 
with  me. 

The  Iranian  Government,  unable  to  sell  its 
oil  to  any  of  the  large  oU  compwrniee  of  the 
West,  must  have  concluded  months  ago  that 
an  oil  cartel  agreement  was  responsible  for 
this  situation.  I  am  IncUned  to  think  that 
informed  Iranians,  like  informed  Americans, 
have  for  a  long  Ume  assumed  the  existence 
of  an  international  oil  cartel.  Surely  at  this 
point  no  reason  exists  as  far  as  the  Iranians 
are  concerned  for  withholding  this  Informa- 
tion. As  far  as  the  people  of  the  United 
States  are  concerned,  every  reason  seems  to 
point  to  a  full  disclosure  of  this  situation. 

I  take  it  as  basic  political  doctrine  that 
our  Government  is  opposed  to  monopolistic 
practices.  Such  practices,  as  you  know,  are 
ag.ilnst  public  policy  because  they  tend,  by 
destroying  competition,  to  create  an  artificial 
market  Umitlng  the  supply  of  materials  and 
forcing  prices  to  rise.  Monopolies  also  dis- 
courage the  Initiative  and  resourcefulness  so 
necessary  to  the  proper  fimctlonlng  of  the 
private-enterprise  system. 

Committed  as  our  OoTemment  is.  to  the 
protectlou  and  devetopment  ckt  an  ecouox&y 


of  free  economic  enterprise.  It  seems  incon- 
sistent at  thifl  time  to  suppress  the  FTC 
study  of  the  practices  engaged  In  by  those  oil 
companies  involved  in  the  cartel  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  the  domestic  oU  market  as  well 
as  in  the  international  market.  Domesti- 
cally I  think  the  suppression  of  this  repxjrt 
can  only  work  against  the  public  Interest. 

Concerning  our  foreign  policy  I  fear  the 
report's  suppression  will  have  Just  as  bad  or 
even  worse  effect  than  at  home.  I  beg  to 
ffugerest  that  it  perhaps  ill  behooves  this 
Nation,  on  the  one  hand,  to  talk  of  democ- 
racy and  the  development  of  backward 
countries  and  to  make  promises  of  assist- 
ance to  peoples  throughout  the  world  still 
living,  under  feudal  conditions  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  refrain  from  disclosing  infor- 
mation possibly  Indicating  the  efforts  of 
large  flnanclaJ  interests  to  hamp>er  and  de- 
feat the  attempts  of  the  peoples  In  various 
parts  of  the  world  to  free  themselves  through 
their  own  efforts  from  feudalism  and  eco- 
nomic imperialism. 

And  I  do  not  know  that  the  position  of  the 
State  Department  In  regard  to  this  oU-cartel 
report  in  any  sense  constitutes  opposition  to 
the  aspiration  of  these  peoples  to  free  them- 
selves, but  I  beg  to  6ue!;est  that  the  State 
Dejjartmenfs  position  might  be  so  regarded 
by  millions  of  people  whom  we  need  to  keep 
as  our  friends.  In  short,  what  I  have  In  mind 
has  been  fully  elaborated  by  Mr.  Justice 
Etouglas  several  times  recently  In  Ills 
speeches  and  articles. 

With  particular  reference  to  the  Iranian 
oil  problem.  I  think  that  unless  a  solution 
Is  found  which  will  allow  the  Iranian  oU 
soon  to  be  used  by  the  West,  It  may  find  Its 
way  to  the  storage  tanks  and  oil  refineries 
behind  the  iron  curtain. 

I  know  you  are  deeply  concerned  about  our 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  millions  of  the 
Orient  and  other  areas  of  agitation,  and  I 
would  therefore  appreciate  very  much  your 
reviewing  this  matter  and  letting  me  know 
as  soon  as  possible  the  position  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  concerning  this  report 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

Thomas  C.  Hznntncs,  Jr., 

VnlteA   States   Semite. 


Mat  28,  1952. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 
Mt  Dkab  Mk.  Przsu)Ent:  On  April  15  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Honorable  James  M. 
Mead  requesting  that  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  release  to  the  public  a  report 
prepared  by  its  staff  concerning  an  Inter- 
national oil  cartel.  I  felt  that  It  would  be 
In  the  public  interest  to  release  this  report 
for  the  reasons  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  the 
Chairman,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed.  For 
your  Information,  I  am  also  enclosing  copies 
of  subsequent  correspondence  with  the  FTC 
as  well  as  with  the  State  Department  on  this 
subject. 

As  you  will  note.  Mr.  Mead  stated  In  his 
reply  that  the  Commission  had  arrived  at  the 
tentative  decision  that  the  reasons  for  delay 
in  the  publication  of  the  report  "are  no 
longer  valid."  Before  releasing  the  report, 
however,  the  Commission  desired  to  obtain 
the  views  of  other  Government  agencies  and. 
In  particular,  the  Department  of  State. 

On  May  7,  when  no  further  action  had 
been  taken,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  Acbeson 
stating  what  I  considered  were  the  cogent 
reasons  In  relation  to  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  jxjlicy  for  making  this  report  avail- 
able to  public  examination  and  I  requested 
Mr.  Acheson's  views  on  the  appropriateness 
of  such  a  step. 

On  May  22,  Assistant  Secretary  Jack  K. 
McPall,  writing  In  behalf  of  Secretary  Ache- 
son,  said.  In  a  letter  to  me:  "The  Department 
Is  Informed  that  the  Commission  has  asked 
the  President  for  guidance  as  to  what  action 
It  should  take  in  this  regard.  I  am  sure  you 
wUl  agree  that,  under  these  circumstances. 
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It  would  be  Inappropriate  for  the  Department 
to  comment  further  on  this  matter." 

I  do  not  know,  of  course,  how  far  you  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  go  Into  this  question. 
There  Is,  as  I  am  sure  you  know,  consider- 
able information  available  to  the  public  In- 
dicating that  the  world  oil  market  la  held 
tightly  In  the  grip  of  an  International  cartel. 
The  adverse  effect  of  the  cartel's  operations 
In  relation  to  our  Mutual  Security  Program 
Is  llliistrated  by  the  Mutual  Security  Admin- 
istration's recent  certification  to  the  Justice 
Department  of  claims  against  three  American 
oil  companies.  These  claims  against  the 
Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Esso  Export  Corp., 
and  aflailates  of  the  California  Texas  Oil  Co.. 
amounting  to  about  $50,000,000,  are  for  al- 
leged overcharges  on  Middle  East  crude  oil 
shipped  to  western  European  countries  and 
financed  under  the  Marshall  plan  and  the 
Mutual  Security  Program. 

I  believe  that  the  domination  by  giant 
corporations  has  been  the  primary  factor  in 
blighting  the  economic  recovery  of  Europe 
and  is  responsible  for  perpetuating  the  stag- 
nant and  IneflQclent  production  methods  that 
leave  our  European  allies  In  such  a  vulner- 
able condition.  With  this  in  mind,  I  have 
Joined  with  Senator  Moodt  and  several  other 
Senators  in  sponsoring  an  amendment  to 
the  ?lutual  Security  Act  wh'ch  will  provide 
$150,000,000  In  counterpart  funds  for  pro- 
ductivity loans  to  progresslve-mlnded  busi- 
nessmen willing  to  break  away  from  the  re- 
pressive practices  Imposed  by  these  power- 
ful Interests.  We  believe,  in  sponsoring  this 
amendment,  that  our  fight  against  commu- 
nism will  be  furthered  by  positive  steps  to 
help  Western  European  countries  build  up 
the  free  and  progressive  economy  essential  to 
a  strong  military  defense.  We  believe  that 
tislng  these  funds  for  projects  designed  to 
promote  effective  competition  and  to  aid  Efu- 
ropean  businessmen  who  are  courageous 
enough  to  challenge  these  vast  aggregations 
of  private  economic  power  In  such  a  positive 
step. 

If.  as  I  imagine,  the  report  prepared  by 
the  PTC  details  the  monopolistic  exploita- 
tion of  world  oil  resources,  I  believe  our  own 
national  interest  demands  that  these  facts 
be  made  available  to  the  public  and  that 
action  be  taken  to  eliminate  these  restric- 
tions on  the  petroleum  Industry.  The  facts 
In  this  report  may  well  have  an  Important 
bearing  on  the  vote  to  sustain  your  antici- 
pated veto  of  the  bill  which  would  turn  over 
to  certain  States  the  offshore  oU  resources  of 
the  Nation. 

I  hope  that  after  you  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  this  problem  you  can 
agree  with  me  that  this  report  should  be 
published.  In  addition  to  making  the  re- 
port public,  I  respectfully  sviggest  that  the 
Attorney  General  be  directed  to  Investl- 
(ute  the  domination  of  the  world  petroleum 
industry  by  the  cartel  in  violation  of  law 
and  to  present  to  a  grand  Jury  the  facts  of 
this  conspiracy  against  the  American  peo- 
ple. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Thos.  C.  Hennings,  Jr., 

United  States  Senator. 


HiNNiNGS  Aims  New  Blast  at  Oil  Cartels 
W.\sHiNCTON.  D.  C,  June  21. — United  States 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Hennings,  Jb..  Democrat, 
of  Missouri,  directed  a  new  three-pronged  at- 
tack against  an  international  oil-cartel  con- 
spiracy which  he  has  been  blasting  for  more 
than  2  months. 

He  announced  today  that  in  a  letter  on 
June  18.  he  had  called  upon  Attorney  Gen- 
eral McGranery  to  present  Immediately  to  a 
grand  Jury  the  facts  contained  in  a  secret 
Federal  Trade  Commission  report  expoelng 
Tiolatlon  of  the  antitrust  laws  by  a  group  of 
large  oil  companies  controlling  the  world  oil 
supply.  At  the  same  time,  he  called  on  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Committee  Chairman  Pat  Mc- 
CAasAN,    and    oo    Senator   John   Sparkmam, 


chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Small 
Business  to  Investigate  the  giant  oil  plot. 

Hennings  said  that  his  action  followed  re- 
ceipt of  a  letter  from  President  Truman  stat- 
ing that  while  the  President  had  decided  to 
delay  releasing  the  secret  FTC  report  to 
the  public  because  he  thought  it  might  ad- 
versely affect  our  foreign  relations,  he  did. 
however,  believe  that  the  presentation  of  the 
facts  concerning  the  oil  monopoly  to  a  grand 
Jury  would  not  necessarily  have  such  an  ad- 
verse affect  upon  our  foreign  relations  as 
would  the  publication  of  the  report  as  an 
official  Government  document.  The  Presi- 
dent also  wrote  Senator  Hennings  that  he 
was  advising  the  FTC  he  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  contents  of  the  report  being 
made  available  to  appropriate  congressional 
committees  on  a  classified  basis. 

In  his  letter  to  the  Attorney  General,  Sen- 
ator Hennings  declared: 

"I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  It  Is  un- 
thinkable that,  even  though  portions  of  the 
FTC  cartel  study  may  be  considered  as  classi- 
fied material  |a  secret  document],  that  cir- 
cumstance could  serve  as  a  cloak  to  shield  law 
violations  " 

In  informing  Senators  McCarhan  and 
Sparkman  of  the  President's  decision  to 
make  the  information  available  to  appropri- 
ate congressional  committees,  Hlnnings 
urged  that  both  committees  pursue  the  study 
of  the  leport  vigorously  and  with  a  view  to 
making  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
early  In  the  next  session  on  ways  and  means 
of  dealing  effectively  with  the  international 
oil  monopoly. 

Hennings,  who  more  than  2  months  ago 
began  his  efforts  to  have  the  report  on  the 
oil  cartel  made  public  and  directed  his  re- 
quests for  release  of  the  report  to  Chair- 
man James  M.  Mead,  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  to  Secretary  of  State  Acheson 
and  to  the  President,  said  that  he  Is  disap- 
pointed with  the  President's  decision. 

In  his  reply  to  the  President,  the  Missouri 
Senator  said: 

"I  regret  that  you  have  concluded  that  it 
Is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to  release  the 
report  to  the  public  at  this  time.  I  have 
the  highest  respect  for  your  opinion,  and  I 
know  that  you  are  devoted  entirely  to  the 
Nation's  security  and  the  public  welfare.  I, 
of  course,  do  not  have  all  the  factual  data 
available  to  you  and  some  of  the  implica- 
tions of  the  report  are  prolmbly  unknown  to 
me,  but  I  am  still  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  make 
the  report  public  at  this  time.  I  hope  you 
will  soon  find  it  possible  to  release  this  data." 

Stressing  the  urgency  of  immediate  action 
to  exp)ose  and  break  up  this  conspiracy.  Sen- 
ator Hennings  declared: 

"The  unlawful  activity  of  these  oil  com- 
panies is  not  Just  an  ordinary  garden  variety 
of  antitrust  violation,  but  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  the  American  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem. Oil  In  its  manifold  forms  is  vital  not 
only  to  our  Industrial  economy  but  to  our 
American  way  of  life  and  Is  basic  in  otir 
fight  to  preserve  the  free  w^rld.  It  Is  of  the 
greatest  Importance,  therefore,  to  expose  this 
international  intrigue  and  to  free  the  oil 
industry  from  the  clutches  of  this  monopo- 
listic monster." 


Junk    18.    1952. 
The  President, 

The  White  House. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  De/ji  Mb.  Prksident:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  June  6,  1952,  concerning  the 
release  of  the  oil-cartel  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

I  regret  that  you  havp  concluded  that  it 
Is  not  In  the  natlona«  irteiest  to  release  the 
report  to  the  public  ai  ♦ui.^  time.  I  have  the 
highest  respect  for  your  opinion,  and  I  know 
that  you  are  devoted  entirely  to  the  Nation's 
security  and  the  public  welfare,  I.  of  course, 
do  not  have  all  the  factual  data  available  to 
you  and  some  of  the  Implications  of  the  re« 


port  are  probably  unknown  to  me.  but  I  am 
still  Inclined  to  the  opinion  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest  to  make  the  report  public  at 
this  time.  I  hope  that  you  will  soon  find  it 
possible  to  release  this  data. 

I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  I  am  very  glad 
that  you  think  that  copies  of  the  studies 
can  now  be  made  available  as  classified 
material  to  the  app.oprlate  committees  of 
the  Congress  and  that  the  facts  concerning 
the  unlawful  scheme  of  these  oil  companies 
may  be  presented  to  a  grand  jury. 

With  this  In  mind  I  have  taken  the  lit>ert7 
of  writing  to  the  Attorney  General  requesting 
that  he  obtain  a  copy  of  the  report  and  pre- 
sent the  facts  to  a  grand  Jury.  I  have  also 
written  Senator  Sparkbcan,  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  to  Senator  McCarran,  chainnaa 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  noting 
your  decision  and  requesting  that  their  com- 
mittees also  obtain  copies  of  the  report  and 
carry  out  the  necessary  Investigation  look- 
ing toward  congressional  action  to  deal 
effectively  with  the  international  oil  monop- 
olies. I  am  enclosing  copies  of  this  corre- 
spondence for  your  Information.  Because  of 
the  great  Interest  shown  by  the  public  in  this 
subject,  I  am  releasing  a  copy  of  this  letter 
to  the  press. 

In  addition.  I  am  writing  to  Chairman 
Mead  and  Secretary  Chapman,  Petroleum 
Defense  Administrator,  informing  them  of 
these  developments. 

With  highest  esteem.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Thos.  C.  HiNNrwGa.  Jr  . 

United  States  Senate. 

June  18.  1952. 
The  Honorable  James  P.  McOranert. 

Attorney  General  of  the  Untted  States, 
Department  of  Justice,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Attorket  General:  On  May 
28.  I  wrote  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  requesting  that  he  consider  the  pos- 
sibility of  disclosing  to  the  public  the  facts 
contained  in  a  study  of  an  international  oil 
cartel  recently  completed  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission.  Prior  to  writing  to  the 
President,  I  had  exchanged  correspondence 
on  this  subject  with  Chairman  James  M. 
Mead  of  the  FTC,  and  with  Secretary  Acheson. 

On  June  5  the  President  wrote  me  that  he 
concurred  with  the  views  of  his  advisers  that 
the  public  disclosure  of  the  contents  of  the 
PTC  study  at  this  time  might  adversely  affect 
our  foreign  relations  and  hence  would  not 
be  in  the  national  Interest.  The  President 
stated,  however,  that  he  believed  the  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  in  this  matter  to  a  grand 
Jury  would  not  necessarily  have  such  an  ad- 
verse effect  upon  our  foreign  relations  as 
would  the  publication  of  this  report  as  an 
official  Government  document. 

I  assume  from  this  statement  that  the 
President  has  no  objection  to  your  proceed- 
ing with  a  grand-Jury  investigation  of  the 
international  oil  cartel,  and  that  for  this 
purpose  you  can  have  access  to  a  copy  of 
the  FTC  report. 

May  I  respectfully  urge  you  to  undertake 
a  vigorous  investigation  and  to  present  the 
facts  to  a  grand  jury  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity. I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is 
unthinkable  that,  even  though  pmrtlons  of 
the  FCT  cartel  study  may  be  considered  as 
classified  material,  this  circumstance  could 
serve  as  a  cloak  to  shield  law  violations. 

For  yotir  information  I  am  enclosing  copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  the  President. 
Secretary  Acheson.  Chairman  Mead,  and  Sen- 
ators Sparkman  and  McCarran.  Because  of 
the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the  public. 
I  have  previously  furnished  copies  of  my 
letter  to  the  press  and  for  the  same  reason 
I  shall  make  this  letter  public  also. 

With  every  good  wish.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Thos.  C.  Hennings.  Jr.. 
.. —    ...,.        United  States  SenaU. 
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Btattment    or    Senator    Titomah    C.    Hrw- 
KINOS.  J»  ,  Dtmocrat,  Of  Missotnu,  Calling 
rem  A  Congressional  Investioation  or  Ih- 
ternational  Oil  Cartel 
Per  4  months,  I  hare  been  trying  to  obtain 
the  release  of  the  rVC  oil  cartel  report  which 
has  been  kept  from  Coneress  and  the  public 
hy   being  classifJed   "Secret."     The   reasons 
for   the   secrecy   clamp   on   this    report.    Im- 
posed by  the  State  and  Defense  Depwtments. 
are  also  not  disclosed   but  they   fall  under 
the  general  heading   of   the   "National   and 
strategic  Interests"  of  the  United  States.     I 
have   not  seen   this  report   and   apparently 
only  a  few  people  inside  several  Oovemment 
agencies  know  its  contents.     It  is  difficult 
for  us  on  the  outside  to  forecast  the  effect 
the  release  of  this  report  would  have  on  our 
foreign  relations. 

Without  the  benefit  of  this  report,  how- 
ever. I  have  on  my  own  devoted  some  time 
and  study  to  inve«tl(?ntlni?  the  oil  situation 
and  I  have  come  up  sRslnst  some  very  shock- 
ing facta  which  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
interebt  to  the  American  people.  Ttoe  facts 
are  as  follows: 

BRmBH-AMERVATf  OIL  CAt'l  RL 

1.  Seven  companies — five  American  (Stand- 
ard Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  Standard  OU 
Co.  of  California,  the  Texas  Co.,  Socony- 
Vacuum  Oil  Co..  and  Gulf  Oil  Co.).  and  two 
British  (Anglo-Iranian  Oil  Co.  and  Royal 
Dutch  Shell  Co.) — own  and  control  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel  practically  the  entire  world 
oU  Industry  outside  the  United  States,  and 
six  of  these  same  companies — excluding 
AIOC — dominate  the  oil  Industry  within  the 
United  States. 

2.  This  ownership  and  control  outside  the 
United  States  extends  to  exclusive  conces- 
sions of  the  ptcwia  oil  reserves  amounting 
to  possibly  as  nruch  as  70  percent  of  the 
world's  total  reserves  of  shout  78.000.000.000 
barrels,  the  crude  production  facilities,  re- 
fineries. Unker  tran£portntlnn.  storage  ter- 
minals in  both  the  exixirtlng  and  importing 
countries,  and  the  marketing  faclUties  within 
the  consuming  countries. 

3.  Kach  of  these  seven  companies  Is  com- 
pletely Integrated  from  tlie  oil  wells  to  the 
consumers  and  all  seven  work  In  the  closest 
harmony  and  acoord,  oonstltuUng  a  single 
unit,  by  which  the  world's  oil  market  Is  con- 
trolled; a  formidable  power  In  dealing  with 
any  producing  country  or  consuming  country. 

4  OutFlde  the  control  of  the  Big  Seven 
eompanle".  there  Is  practically  no  foreign 
crude  production  by  Independent  companies. 

5.  The  Big  Seven  o»-n  outright  more  than 
80  percent  of  the  total  world  tanker  fleet,  and 
with  few  exceptions  control  all  the  remainder 
under  long-term  charter  contracts. 

6  The  world  refineries  outside  the  United 
States  are  within  the  firm  grip  of  the  Big 
Seven  because  of  their  ownership,  or  their 
c»ntrol  through  the  power  to  cut  off  crude 
supplies  from  the  few  independent  refin- 
eries 

7,  The  markets  in  all  ooneuming  countries 
are  controlled— prloee  are  predetermined  and 
fixed  by  the  Big  Seven  under  an  ingenious 
basing-polnt  system.  This  prtclng  system 
runs  under  direct  supervision  of  the  central 
authorities  In  London  and  New  York,  with 
the  regularity  and  precision  of  a  fine  Swiss 
watch. 

HOW   BIO   18   THIS   CARTEL   AMD    HOW    MUCH    DOES 
IT    COST? 

8.  lU  toUl  Investment*  outside  the  United 
States  U  In  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000,- 
000.000.  total  annual  sales  about  $6,000,000,- 
000  These  flgtu-es  are  esUmates;  the  oom- 
p.-mles  have  not  disclosed  their  foreign  op- 
erations to  the  public. 

9  Their  foreign  organlaatlon  consists  or 
oAces  in  every  major  city  In  the  world  out- 
side the  Iron  curtain,  with  well-trained  per- 
•onnel  centrally  directed  from  London  and 
Wew  York,  with  practlcaUy  unlimited  sums 
of  money  to  spend  In  perpetuating  and  ex- 
tending their  power  and   infiuence,  and  to 


keep    independent    oompanlee    oat    of    the 
market. 

10.  This  organteatlon  la  literally  more 
powerful  in  terms  of  Influence  and  resources 
than  any  foreign  country  with  which  they 
deal. 

U.  Moreover,  whenever  their  special  Inter- 
ests can  b«  facilitated,  as  Indicated  by  Sen- 
Bte  hearings  in  1945  and  1947,  the  British 
Porelpm  Office  and  State  Department  and  the 
obvious  OoTcmment  partisan  advocates  of 
the  industry,  such  as  the  British  Ministry 
of  Furts  and  the  American  Petroleum  Ad- 
ministration for  Defense,  back  up  the  Big 
Seven  with  all  the  power  and  prestige  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  Stat«. 

12.  Since  the  operation  is  outside  the 
country,  the  Induttry  enjoys  the  enviable 
poeltion  of  not  being  under  the  close  scrutiny 
of  the  United  States  public,  as  are  other 
large  domestic  companies  operating  at  home. 
IS.  In  this  poeitfcm.  insulated  from  Ameri- 
can public  oplnlou.  the  oU  monopoly  oper- 
ates as  an  IndepeDdent  world  government, 
and,  as  revealed  by  the  Senate  hearings  of 
1947.  dictates  Its  own  twros  for  petroleum 
without  which  the  Industry  and  army  of  the 
free  wrirld  oould  not  nm. 

14.  The  usual  restraints  on  monopoly  pow- 
er imposed  by  independent  companies  and 
consumer  resistance  throujch  political  forces 
Is  not  present — the  consumers  throughout 
the  world  are  helpless  against  the  American- 
British  oil  cartel — Independent  companies 
Just  dont  count. 

15  The  exploitation  of  consumers  In  the 
free  wortd  Is  perfected  by  the  simple  system 
of  charging  the  United  States  price  plus 
freight  from  the  Caribbean  area  to  the  im- 
porting country,  despite  the  fact  that  oU  is 
not  exported  either  from  the  United  States 
or  Caribbean,  but  largely  from  the  low -cost 
producing  fields  of  the  Middle  East  and  to  a 
minor  extent  from  Veneiuela. 

18.  The  actual  production  cost  In  the 
Middle  Bart  Is  less  than  10  cents  per  barrel 
as  compared  with  average  costs  in  the  United 
States  as  hl«h  as  $3  per  barrel.  Yet  the  for- 
eign consumer  buying  Middle  Kast  oU  pays, 
excluding  foreign  taxes,  as  much  as  80  per- 
cent more  than  the  United  States  consumer 
pays. 

WHERE  DOCB  THE   MONET  COME  MUJM  AND  WHO 
PATS  THE   BILLT 

17.  For  8  years  now,  the  American  people 
have  been  fcM-oed  to  recognize  the  Imbalance 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  Of  the  world,  trade  so  vital  to  the  free- 
dom-loving nations  in  their  fight  to  raise 
the  standards  of  living  of  their  people — 
the  main  weapon  against  the  Communist 
epidemic  throughout  the  world. 

18.  Our  Interest  is  unmistakable  In  the 
welfare  of  other  nations  sharing  our  Ideals 
and  opposing  the  Communist  plague  side  by 
side  with  Americans.  This  interest  is  more 
than  good  wishes  and  sympathy.  It  has  been 
demonsUated  by  many  biUlons  In  American 
foreign  aid  in  so  many  forms  as  to  almost 
defy    calculation— grants,   loans,   exchanges, 

19.  These  billions  have  been  provided  by 
the  taxation  of  the  American  public,  a  bur- 
den felt  by  every  family  In  the  United  States. 

30  While  American  coiwumers  buying 
from  these  carUls  suffer  the  Impact  of  this 
power  they  are  far  better  off  than  foreign 
consumers  who  have  little  or  no  means  of 
corrective  acUon.  How  can  foreigners  receiv- 
ing American  aid  complain  against  American 
companies  who  are  exploiting  them? 

21.  I  submit  that  when  the  British  and 
American  oil  cartel  exploiU  foreign  coun- 
tries, they  are  exploiting  the  American  peo- 
ple, who  must  pay  the  taxes  that  support 
foreign  aid  to  these  countries. 

HOW    SERlOirS  IB  THIS   EXPLOITATION    AND    WHAT 
HAS    BSSir    THX    BXTSmX    OH    TBI    hUMMiCAK 

22.  I  have  made  some  r<«lgh  ertliMtW. 
Bstimates  are  necessary  because,  odd  as   It 


may  seem,  the  statements  of  these  Big  Seven 
companies  on  theu-  foreign  operations  are 
not  available  to  the  public  and  have  never 
been  made  public.  Nevertheless,  an  ap- 
proximation can  be  made  of  the  degree  of 
exploitation,  by  which  I  mean  excessive 
profits,  above  comparable  operations  at 
home,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  po- 
litical risk  factor  of  doing  business  abroad- 
In  the  past  6  years,  this  oil  cartel  has  taken 
excessive  profiu.  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$12  000,000,000,  and  current  annual  excessive 
profits  are  now  in  excess  of  $3.000.00C.ODO. 

23.  It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  oil 
cartel  does  business  throughout  the  world 
only  against  hard  currency  payments. 
American  companies  supply  oil  only  for  dol- 
lars or  their  equivalent,  the  British  com- 
panies for  sterling  and  dollars  or  equivalents. 

on.  CARTEL  IS  NOT  A  PROBLEM  WHICH  CONCERNS 
ONLY    THE    AMERICAK    TAXPATE* 

24.  It  undermines  the  Integrity  of  the 
Ideals  professed  by  Americans  In  their  rela- 
tions with  friendly  nations — it  tends  to  give 
substance  to  the  Kremlin's  unceasing  prop- 
aganda that  American  interests  abroad 
are  sponsored  by  Wall  Street's  ambitious 
plans  of  capitalistic  imperialism  and  ex- 
ploitation of  foreigners.  Can  we  afford  to 
lend  support  to  Stalin's  claims  and  aid  the 
success  of  his  diabolical  purposes? 

25  The  development  of  America  to  Its 
present  state  of  great  industrial  power  is  not 
an  achievement  of  monopoly  power  and 
cartels  but  of  free  enterprise — monopolists 
and  cartellsts  preach  the  doctrine  of  free 
enterprise  for  themselves — I  mean  a  free  en- 
terprise whereby  the  small,  efficient  com- 
panies can  have  access  to  raw  materials  and 
can  expand  their  sales  by  reducing  prices 
and  passing  on  the  savings  to  consumers. 

26.  The  oil  cartel  abroad  also  reaches  Into 
our  home  market,  but  at  home  it  has  learned 
to  be  more  restrained  lest  American  con- 
sumers, as  in  the  past,  seek  corrective  Gov- 
ernment action. 

27.  Nevertheless,  at  home,  independent  oU 
companies,  crude  producers,  refiners,  and 
distributors,  have  felt  the  Impact  of  this 
gigantic  power  and  control  Bystem.  I  have 
already  received  complaints  of  this  sort. 

28.  Crude  producers  in  the  United  States 
point  to  the  excessive  prices  charged  by  the 
oil  companies  abroad  and  note  the  large 
volume  of  Middle  East  crude  Imported  into 
the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  seems  to 
them  that  the  excess  profits  made  abroad 
subsidize  exports  to  the  United  States. 

29.  But  these  foreign  imports  to  the  United 
States  are  kept  within  the  cartel  companies. 
Independent  refiners  cannot  buy  this  crude 
because  the  big  oil  companies  will  not  sell 
it.  To  do  so  would  add  to  the  "free  oU"  in 
the  market  and  enhance  the  opportunity  for 
competition. 

30.  Independent  distributors  like  inde- 
pendent refiners  claim  to  be  locked  out  of 
stjpplles.  The  thousands  of  oil  Jobbers  and 
distributors  complain  that  they  are  rationed 
by  the  major  companies. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  oil -cartel  report 
would  set  off  a  powder  keg  In  the  Middle 
East.  I  wonder  if  that  powder  keg  is  not 
In  the  United  States. 

Without  oil  we  oould  not  survive  as  a 
nation  either  in  war  or  In  peace.  In  view 
of  the  great  peril  now  threatening  the  se- 
curity of  our  country  and  the  free  -nations, 
and  of  the  Immense  importance  of  oil  in 
its  many  forms  to  our  security,  I  believe 
It  Is  Imperative  that  we  formtilate  a  na- 
tional oil  p>oUcy  which  would  cover  our  for- 
eign Interests  as  well  as  our  domestic  Inter- 
ests. 

With  this  In  mind  I  intend  early  In  the 
next  Congress  to  introduce  In  the  Senate 
a  resolution  to  set  up  a  special  committee 
to  Investigate  the  world  oil  industry  with 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  formulating  an  ef- 
fective national  oil  poUcy  of  International 
scope  and  effect.     The  reason  I  shall  press 
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for  the  formation  of  a  special  committee  is 
that  this  question  of  an  Integrated  and  in- 
telligently coordinated  national  oil  policy  is 
of  transcendent  Importance  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  As  the  matter  now  stands,  at 
least  six  Senate  committees  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  one  or  more  aspects  of  this  na- 
tional and  international  oil  problem.  Much 
work  has  already  been  done  by  congressional 
committees,  but  this  work  has  not  been 
pushed  forward  to  completion,  nor  has  there 
been  any  fruition  from  the  past  work. 

This  I  think  has  largely  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  many  committees  and  sub- 
committees which  have  struggled  with  the 
problem  have  not  been  charged  with  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  developing  the  oil 
picture.  These  committees  have  other  re- 
sponsibilities as  large  as  the  oil  question. 
Another  compelling  reason  for  a  special  com- 
mittee devoted  entirely  to  the  oil  question 
Is  that  the  complex  facts  Involved  in  this 
International  and  gigantic  industry  should 
be  developed  as  a  whole  and  not  piecemeal  as 
a  part  of  our  policy  relating  to  foreign  affairs 
or  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  think  the  Investigation  should  cover  the 
following  Items: 

1.  How  the  closely  knit  international  oil 
Industry  dominates  our  foreign  policy  with 
respect  to  the  Middle  East.  Indonesia, 
Venezuela — the  principal  regions  of  foreign 
oil. 

2.  The  facts  responsible  for  the  natlonall- 
Bation  of  the  Iranian  oil  Industry  and  the 
part.  If  any,  played  by  the  oil  Industry  In 
delaying  a  settlement  by  guaranteeing  the 
Anglo-Iranian  OH  Co.  its  supplies  out  of  the 
slim  reserves  In  the  United  States,  and  paid 
for  by  Mutual  Security  Agency  dollar  grants 
to  Great  Britain. 

3.  Whether  the  policies  of  American  com- 
panies In  the  Middle  East  are  being  dic- 
tated by  the  colonial  policies  of  Great  Brit- 
ain In  that  area. 

4.  Whether  the  high  prices  charged  by  the 
oil  Industry  are  responsible  for  loss  of  dol- 
lars in  foreign  countries  which  the  United 
States  is  making  up  In  billions  of  foreign  aid. 

5.  Whether  this  Industry  discriminates  by 
charging  excessive  prices  to  countries  largely 

dependent  on  the  United  States  for  dollars. 

6.  The  circumstances  under  which  the 
BCA  claims  it  was  overcharged  more  than 
$50,000,000  on  oil  shipments  to  Europe. 

7.  What  are  the  national  and  strategic  In- 
terests of  the  United  States  in  foreign  oil 
resources,  and  what  policy  would  best  secure 
these  resources  for  the  future  needs  of  the 
United  States  militarily  and  industrially. 

8  Why  independent  American  companies 
are  kept  out  of  the  world  oil  business. 

9.  Whether  high  profits  earned  abroad  by 
the  oil  industry  under  United  States  finance, 
subsidizes  the  dumping  of  foreign  oil  Into 
the  United  States. 

10.  Whether  existing  antitrust  laws  are 
adequate  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the 
American  people  from  the  predatory  prac- 
tices of  the  International  oil  Industry,  to 
whatever  extent  they  may  exist. 


(Prom   the   Washington   Star   of   April    24, 
1952] 

On.  Cartel  Report  Still  Httshed — State  De- 
partment Delays  PTC  Move  To  GrvE  Pttb- 
Lic  Facts  on  Monopolistic  Devici  To  Ex- 
ploit World  Resoxtrcks 

(By  Thomas  L.  Stokes) 
When  President  Truman  Issued  his  so- 
called  security  order  permitting  wide  lati- 
tude to  officials  In  classifying  Information  as 
secret,  the  danger  was  recognized  that  th4s 
might  be  capitalized  by  some  officials  to  with- 
hold Information  to  which  the  press  and 
public  are  entitled. 

This  threat  has  arisen  In  connection  with 
a  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
on  an  International  oil  cartel  or  monop>oly 


to  control  production,  markets,  and  prices. 
The  State  Department  has  Indicated  some 
Inclination  toward  preventing  the  FTC  from 
making  it  public,  though  the  FTC  Is  an 
agent  of  CJongress,  not  of  the  executive 
branch. 

As  long  ago  as  January  24  this  year.  Chair- 
man James  M.  Mead,  of  the  Conunlsslon. 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag  about  this  report 
which,  he  told  the  New  York  State  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, is  "a  study  of  the  character  and 
extent  of  Joint  action  of  several  interna- 
tional oil  companies  through  marketing 
agreements,  through  the  development  of 
common  ownership  of  reserves  and  produc- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  Venezuela,  and  other 
producing  areas,  and  through  the  major  pat- 
tern of  contracts  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
of  oil." 

It  was  put  more  directly  by  Senator  HiK- 
NiNcs,  Democrat,  of  Missouri,  who  Is  trying 
to  blast  this  report  out.  In  a  rerent  letter 
when  he  said: 

"This  report,  I  imagine,  merely  provld(»8 
In  great  detail  the  facts  which  show  clearly 
the  device  used  by  these  oil  companies  to 
exploit  the  oil  resources  of  the  world  in  a 
monopolistic  manner  contrary,  I  think,  to  the 
Interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  our  national  defense.  If  this  is  so.  I 
think  that  these  facts  should  be  shouted 
from  every  housetop." 

It  Is  so.  of  course.  The  Commission,  nt 
a  lengthy  meeting  Tuesday.  Indicated  a  de- 
sire to  publish  the  report,  but  is  awaiting 
further  advice  from  the  State  Department, 
which  means  a  week  or  two  of  further  de- 
liberation by  the  Department. 

In  his  demand  for  publication,  the  Mis- 
souri Senator  said  "I  can  well  understand 
that  the  giant  oil  companies  Involved  In  this 
scheme  to  control  the  world  oil  market  and 
the  exploitation  of  the  world's  oil  resources 
necessarily  would  desire  to  have  this  study 
declared  a  secret  document  and  in  this 
manner  concealed  from  public  examination. 
•  *  •  I  know  the  oil  companies  won't 
like  it.  and  I  know  they  have  unlimited  re- 
sources to  oppose  public  officials  who  do  not 
do  what  they  want." 

The  hush-hush  tendency  Is  due,  of  course, 
to  the  Iranian  oil  Imbroglio,  In  the  first  in- 
stance, and  the  desire  not  to  offend  other 
nations,  our  allies.  A  tread-softly  policy  Is 
decreed.  There  always  Is  an  excuse,  of 
course,  for  side-stepping  this  international 
highway  robbery  by  big  oil  combines  which 
have  proved  themselves  stronger  than  gov- 
ernments— above  the  law,  so  to  speak.  A 
bold  facing  of  the  facts  now  would  do  more 
than  anything  else  to  help  us  with  the  people 
of  the  world. 

Our  Nation  was  alerted  5  years  ago  to  the 
developing  oil  cartel  and  given  an  oppor- 
tunity, which  It  refused,  to  do  something 
about  it  through  the  United  Nations. 

This  story,  revealed  here  at  the  time  in  a 
series  of  columns,  goes  back  to  the  report 
made  by  a  Swedish  Government  commis- 
sion. In  the  possession  then  of  our  State 
Department  and  Justice  Department,  that 
revealed  the  continued  existence  of  the  pre- 
war cartel  by  an  exhaustive  Investigation. 
The  agreements,  dating  back  to  1928,  In- 
cluded Anglo-Iranlan,  Royal  Dutch  Shell 
and  Standard  of  New  Jersey,  but  the  last- 
named  apparently  withdrew  In  1940  when  It 
got  worried  about  Investigations  under  our 
antitrust  laws. 

In  August  1947,  a  resolution  was  presented 
to  the  U.  N.  Social  and  Economic  Council  by 
Finn  Moe,  Norwegian  delegate,  to  create  an 
international  oil  authority  to  administer  the 
world's  oil  resources.  The  idea  was  to  begin 
with  an  authority  for  the  Iraqi.  Iranian,  and 
Arabian  oil  fields  in  the  Middle  East  which, 
at  that  time,  were  recognized  as  a  danger 
spot  because  of  national  rivalries,  and  as  it 
txirned  out  to  be.  Only  France  Joined  Nor- 
way In  support  of  the  resolution,  with  eight 
other    nations     on    the    Council     voting    to 


shelve  the  resolution,  including  Great  Brit- 
ain and  us.  and  eight.  Including  Russia, 
abstaining,  though  Russia's  representatlTee 
spoke  against  it. 

Such  bold  action  at  that  time  would  have 
averted  the  Iranian  oil  dispute,  with  all  lt« 
train  of  evils. 

But  what  Is  called  diplomacy  prevailed. 


[From   the   St.    Louis  Olobe-Democrat   of 
June  2,  19521 

On.  Cartxl  Report 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  wrote  a  re- 
port last  fall  dealing  with  alleged  monopoly 
practices  among  international  oil  companies. 
An  "official  secret"  label  was  pasted  on  this 
report  and  it  remains  hush-hush.  Senator 
Thomas  C.  Hfnnincs,  of  St.  Louis,  has  sought 
repeatedly  to  pry  open  this  survey  and  make 
the  data  available  at  le.'ist  to  Congress. 

So  far  Mr.  Hinnincs  has  not  succeeded,  but 
we  hope  he  will  keep  on  trying.  A  few  weeks 
ago  he  attac!ted  the  State  Department  resist- 
ance to  publicity  for  the  oil  cartel  survey,  in 
a  well-argued  letter  to  State  Secretary  Ache- 
son.  Last  week  he  appealed  directly  to  Presi- 
dent Truman. 

Originally,  the  reasons  given  for  holding 
the  FTC  study  secret  were  because  Iran's  Pre- 
mier Mossadegh  was  then  in  Washington  and 
the  Persian -British  oil  negotiations  were  In  a 
critical  situation.  Now  Mr  Mossadegh  has 
long  been  gone  from  Washington.  Iranian  oU 
negotiations  have  failed  and  the  Persian  stat« 
has  been  unable  to  sell  Its  oil.  Senator  Hrn- 
NiNGs  Implies  that  the  boycott  of  Iranian 
oil  is  a  result  of  the  international  oil  carteL 

In  his  letter  to  Secretary  Acheson.  the  Sen- 
ator observed: 

"Domestically.  I  think  the  suppression  of 
this  report  can  only  work  against  the  public 
Interest.  Concerning  our  foreign  policy.  I 
fear  the  report's  suppression  will  have  Just  as 
bad  or  even  worse  effect  than  at  home.  •  •  • 
With  particular  reference  to  the  Iranian 
oil  problem,  I  think  that  unless  a  solution  Is 
found,  which  will  allow  the  Iranian  oil  soon 
to  be  used  by  the  West,  it  may  find  its  way 
to  the  storage  tanks  and  oil  refineries  behind 
the  Iron  curtain." 

His  letter  to  Mr.  Truman  Intimated  con- 
tinued suppression  of  the  report  could  result 
In  a  Senate  override  of  the  President's  veto  of 
the  tldelands  oil  bill. 

This  Nation  sought  to  smash  the  Industrial 
cartels  of  Germany  and  its  allies  after  the 
war.  Big  cartellzatlon  Is  a  grave.  Intrinsic 
hazard  to  free  trade,  a  nemesis  to  free  enter- 
prise to  which  this  Nation  is  committed.  If 
monopoly  exists  in  oil.  whether  among  our 
own  interesu  or  among  our  allies,  it  should 
be  reported. 

Senator  Henninos  Is  right  in  his  trepids- 
tlon  over  Iran's  oil.  The  deposits  in  th« 
Arabian  fields  are  now  said  to  be  the  greatest 
in  tUe  world.  Not  only  Is  it  domestic  policy 
to  oppose  cartellzatlon,  but  In  this  case  It 
seems  Integral  to  defense.  If  such  a  report 
can  lead  to  opening  Iranian  oil  outlets  to  the 
West. 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Poet-Dlspatcb] 
Oil  as  a  World  Pown 

By  far  the  most  disturbing  aspect  of  Sen- 
ator Henninc's  latest  statement  on  the  in- 
ternational oil  cartel  is  his  charge  that  the 
BJg  Seven  oil  companies  dominate  American 
and  British  foreign  policy  in  the  Middle  East, 
Indonesia,  and  Venezuela. 

Five  American  and  two  British  oil  firms, 
according  to  Senator  HrNWiwo,  "work  in  the 
closest  harmony  and  accord,  constituting  a 
single  unit  by  which  the  world's  ol'  market 
Is  controlled."  He  charges  that  the  combine 
fixes  prices  throughout  the  world,  wields 
more  power  than  some  nations  and  exploits 
the  consumers  of  the  free  world  at  the  ulti- 
mate expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
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For   many    weeks    Senator   Henntnos   has  '    '         GrOM  National  Prodact  '^<^'«  evidence  of  a  nation's  well-being,  but 

been  trying  to  get  the  "secret"  tag  taken  off  ^""  nanonai  rr»o»«  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^         conclusive  evidence^    We 

a  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission                     _      ^^^  can  have  conclusive  evidence  only  when  we 

which  is  supposed  to  show  hov  the  oil  cartel  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS  have  the  answers  on  a  number  of  equally 

works.     The>eport    is   not   yet   available  to  of  relevant  points.     Has  the  expansion,  for  ex- 

the  public.     The  State  and  Defense  Depart-  ,,^^   ni/nJADr\D  U/im  CCWADTU  ^™P^*'  o"^'"**'  without  a  disproportionate 

menL  held  that  publication  would  not  be  in  HON.  RIOIARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH  expansion  in  debt  and  taxes?     In  what  area 

the  national  Interest.  or  massachttsxtts  ^^  ">«  expansion  ^^^^Pf^**"^  "^l'^^' 

Senator  HtNNrNGs  did  win  a  partial  vie  ^  _^  ^^^g.  ^„  REPRESENTATIVES  ^""^^  *^*  ^/J^^  fl^f\?J^!Jr^' 

tory  when  President  Truman  agreed  to  make  ^  ™=  ^^^^^  "^^  REPRESENTATIVES  try  today  compare  with  "^^^  of  «"»"  .Pf" 

th7  report    available    to  responsible   official  ^                Saturday,  July  5.  1952  rtods       How  well  off  ^^^^„«J«"«^J*;^'^ 

..^^^lilr     *»tr«-r..»  n.n*r*i  MrOran^rv  hsa  .  today  Compared  with  a  doeen  years  ago? 

^w   luthort^r  JSnd  nlrI^^vSt?o"  ^r  WIGGLESWORTH.    Mr.  Speaker.  ^he  eco^lsts  of  the  National  Industrial 

Of  the  cartel  in  wLhlneton    and  the  FTC  ^°  recent  years  we  have  been  accustomed  conference  Board  has  fnrnished  the  answers 

report  wiU   be   part  of   the   evidence  to   be  to  attach  very  great  importance  to  the  to  a  number  of  such  questions  In  a  study 

studied  figures  representing  gross  national  pro-  Just  compUed  under  the  title.  "How  much 

The  grand  Jury  necessarily  will  be  confined  duct   In   determining    the   well-being   or  government?"    Here  are  some  of  their  most 

to  the   quesUon  of  whether   any  American  economic  progress  of  any  nation.  interesting  findings. 

laws   have   been   violated   by  the   oil   com-  Gross  national  product  Is  of  course  an  ooumxKcz  boau  unoiwos 

panles.     That  U  an  important  question,  but  important  element  In  the  picture,  but  it  1.  Debts:     Population    and    Income    have 

not  the  only  one.     Even  if  the  oil  combine's  Mpmpnt  which  must  be  con-  risen  steadily  in  recent  years,  but  debt  has 

operations  are  vrtthin  the  law.  the  public  Is  IS  only  one  aemem.  wnicn  must  DC  con  faster.     Each  American   family 

e^ltled   to  know  whether  it  does   in  fact  sidered  m  connecUon  with  such  matters  '^'^^^  ^^^^   ^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^\ 

dominate    American    and    British     foreign  as  debt*,  wealth,  taxes,  and  Other  lactors.  ^^^^^  »5.700.    That  is  100  times  the  con>- 

poUry  in  the  major  oil-producing  ru-eas   of  In    an    article    appearing    in    the    New  parable  figure  for  the  year  1910.    Since  faml- 

the  world.  York   Times  of   June    18.  entitled   "CNP  nes  are  smaller  today,  the  rise  in  the  case 

Senator   Hnvwiwos   suggests  that   the   oil  j^j^   Over-Advertised   Product,"   Mr.   Ed-  of  the  Indlvldtial  has  been  from  1  to  140, 

cartel  may  have  played  a  part  in  delaying  ^^^^  jj    Collins  has  this  tO  say  in  this  or  from  912  to  $1,664. 

m    settlement    of    the    Anglo- Iranian    Co.'s  connection-  2.  Wealth:   In  current  dollars  the  Nation 

dispute  with   Iran.     If   It  did.   then   the  oil  ^""^  cv,i.  u    .                 ^  ^.  ^  .^  ^.          .  is   nearly   twice   as   wealthy   as   It   was.   say, 

cartel    may   be   held   largely   responsible   for  The  production  and  distribution  of  a  na-  ^     ^^^               ^^         ^^^  doUars  on    both 

the  crisis  that  still  exposes  Iran  to  the  peril  tlons  output  Involves  innumerable  transac-  ^^^^  ^  ^^  equation,  however,  and  allow- 

of  Communist  conquest.  tlons,  ranging  from  buying  and  selling  goods  ^^^  changes  In  populaUon,  we  find  that 

These    charges    make    It    Imperative    that,  and   services   and   hU-lng   labor   to   Investing  ^^^^^    ^.^   ^   decline    in    per   capita   wealth 

whatever  the  outcome  of  the  grand  Jury  In-  capital  and  paying  taxes.     The  volume,  rate.  ^^^^   $3,400   to   about   $3,200    between    1928 

vestlgatlon.  Congress  at  its  next  session  ap-  and  character  of  these  tran.-actlons  over  any  ^^^  ^^^      ^^^  ^^^^  over-all  flgtire  obscures 

prove  Senator  HiNNmc's  proposal  for  a  full-  given  period  reflect  In  their   aggregat*  the  a  fact  of  very  considerable  significance.    That 

dress  Investigation  by  a  special  committee.  general  state  of  the  economy.  is     the     fact     that     Government-controlled 

Dose  the  oil  monopoly,  as  the  Senator  alleges.  This  has  been  a  more  or  less  self-evident  ,^ealth  has  been  rising  whUe  privately  held 

"operate   as   an    independent   world   govern-  truth,  of  ccrurse.  since  modem  man  can  re-  .^ealth  has  been  declining.    While  the  former 

ment"?     Does  it  d6mlnate  our  foreign  policy  member.     But  it  was   largely   an   academic  j^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^35^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  person,  the 

anywhere  in  the  world?  truth  until  the  emergence  of  that  compara-  ^^^^^  ^^  j^„^jj  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  $2,700. 

The  people  are  entitled  to  the  answers,  and  tlvely   modem    branch   of   economic   science  3    Taxes:  Taxes  have  increased  very  sub- 

Ooni.'re.9  should  set  up  an  able  and  fearless  known  as  national  income  accounting.     Ns-  gtantlally.  whether  compared  with   national 

•ommlttee  to  demand  them.  tlonal  Income  accounting,  in  v»hose  develop-  ^^^^  ^  national   product.     In    1919.   for 

ment  the  United  States  has  led  the  way.  has  ^^^^pj^    t^ey  represented   but  8.5  percent 

-     ,      .     «„♦  rM       ♦  K     ,   T      -  "****•  *'  possible  to  group  this  vast  conglona-  ^^  ^^^  ^^p      ^as^             ^       accounted  for 

(From  the  St.  Louis  Pon-Dlspatch  of  June  nation  of  transactions  Into  a  comparatively  ^e  6  percent.     For  a  decade  they  have  hov- 

22.  '?«21  M^ail  niimber  of  broad  categories  which  give  ^^.^   around   the  25-percent  level,   which   Is 

SMNAToa    »T,.«ri,i'*irt    0>i-«i5   A   PoiWT  them  form  and  pattern  for  accountiiig  pur-  ^^  point  at  which.  In  the  opinion  of  many 

Senator  R-a. -^/c^   K  evvs-'^  vc  us.  has  ae-  poses.  persona,  taxes  cease  to  be  deflationary,  and 

complUhed  his  main  ptirpoa*  ir.  .-otinecUon  Th*  result  Is  that   we  can  now  obtain   a  become  a  potential  for  inflation.     In  spite  of 

With  the  suppressed  F*deial  Trade  C-nxAmis-  comparaUve  picture  at  any  time  of  the  slse,  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ,^  Nations  tax  biU  In   1951 

■ion  report  on  an  intemaUonal  0*1  cfcr^el  m  composition,  and  use  of  the  national  output.  ^^^^^^  gV  percent  above  that  of  the  World  War 

Which    two    American    companies-Standard  These  staUstics  are  regard --d   today   as  the  jj  pg^k.  moreover,  the  Nation  found  Itself 

OU  of  California  and  the  Texas  Co  —are  said  niost  Important  single  kit  of  tools  we  have  confronted  with  the  prospect  of  new  deficits 

to    be   peruclpanu.     ThU    was    ic   establish  for  purposes  of  orienUtlon  In  the  economic  j^^^,  greater  debt. 

the   fundamental   rule   that   information    of       world.                           4.  The  pincers:  To  moet  wage  and  salary 

public  Importance  may  not  be  held  utterly  basic  conctpts  gtctlined  earners,    probably,    the    expansion    of    the 

secret  on  the  decision  of  an  administrative  Among  the  basic  concepts  of  national  in-  economy  has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady 

agency  or  oflJclal.  come  accounting  Is  that  known  as  the  gross  decline    in   their   personal     and     household 

Senator  Hxn.-^twos  hsd  to  carry  his  fight  all  national  product,  a  concept  used  to  describe  finances.      The    average    businessman    finds 

the  way  to  President  Truman:   and  even  In  a  country's   total    economic   activity.      More  that  20  percent  of  his  gro6S  income  is  going 

the  White  House  he  did  not  win  a  complete  formally  It  is  defined  as  the  value  of  cur-  to  the  Federal  Government  In  taxes.  whUe 

victory.     The   President   did    not   order   the  renUy  produced  goods  and  services.    In  con-  if  he  lives  In  any  of  the  20  States  with  SUte 

report   published    for   one   and    all    to   read.  j»inctlon    » ith    lU    component    series — con-  income  taxes  he  has  to  pay  another  gradu- 

Instead    he  declared  that  It  could  be  made  sumer    expenditures.    Government    expen<ll-  »ted  tax  there.     And  after  he  has  paid  his 

available    to    Interested    congressional    com-  tures.  and  private  gross  capital  formation—  taxes  be  has  to  face  the  fact  that  the  1952 

mlttees  or  to  grand  Jurors.  the    GNP    has    been    found    highly    useful  dollar   Is   worth  only  about   56   percent   of 

DtnlonuMry  not  infrequently  raises  delicate  as  a  basis  for  computing,  for  example,  the  the  one  In  which  he  was  paid  in  1939.    The 

oiMsUonTas  to  how  our  relations  with  other  total  production  that  would  be  required  to  table  below  shows  what  a  married  man  with 

naUons  may  be  affected  by  the  disclosure  of  sustain  fuU  employment,  or  the  volume   of  two  children  would  have  to  have  in  the  way 

Information  affecting  them  as  weU  as  Amer-  revenue  that  might  be  expected  from  a  given  of  pross  Income  to  equilibrate  his  position  of 

lean   interesu      Obvlou&lv.   some   Judgment  scale  of  Ux  rates.    Unfortunately,  however.  1952  with  that  of  1939: 

must  be  used  In  such  situations,  but  they  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part   of  19^2 

should  not  be  allowed  to  become  screens  for  the   public    (a   tendency    which.   It    may   be  1939  lncom«:                                          eqmvalent 

Violations  of  American  law  or  for  poUclee  not  added,  has  not  exactly  been  discouraged  by                   ^xMd $6,  OOO 

In  accord  with  basic  American  principles.  administraUon  economists)    to  oversimplify                 10,000. 22,500 

Cartels  have  been  commcnlv  regarded  by  and    magnify    its    significance    and    impor-                 so.ooO ^^'^ 

th^^mirl^n  p^le  as^rrler,  tofree  trade  tance.     A  rising  gross  national  product  car-                lOO.OOO.. 475.000 

iSd  even  as  ca^HS  of  war.     80  Senator  Hek-  rles  ^f, ^'»^';-,  °'  '^f^J^'  °'  «^°S^^ife°Sfd  coktiumctiok   poikt«,   ttp 

"^r  ^Jlfd'  :r  r^  ^'IooT  at'lhe^c:;!  tZVl^^  e:S^"\lon£tr  rwXnli^The  HOW  do  we  explain  this  seeming  contradic 

'"**   *   •[Tf^^  n^tioi      Uni^  the  c^m-  pubUc  has  experienced  little  or  no  difficulty  tlon  between  "prosperity"  that  would  seem 

^^c^  tillVS^  onw  w^v  orpJ?vl<SrSe  fn  negotiating"^  the  short  step  from  the  Idea  to  be  implied  by  the  Nation's  mounting  rate 

accord    with    the    best    interests    of    united  swen^   1^^    ^  rq^       .^^    ^^^     ^^    ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  in  tbe  in- 
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creasing  size  of  government  and  its  increas- 
ing role  in  the  economy.  Where  there  was 
one  Government  employee  in  1900  for  every 
26  workers  In  private  indiostry,  today  the 
ratio  Is  1  to  9.  Today  the  Government  pay- 
roll Is  bigger  than  the  combined  payrolls  of 
all  these  gerat  industries  combined — iron  and 
steel,  automobiles,  textiles,  food  and  apparel. 
We  have  added  and  are  continuing  to  expand 
an  enormous  social  overhead  to  the  operation 
of  our  economy.  It  may  or  may  not  be  what 
we  want,  but  this  much  is  clear:  its  effect  is 
to  make  the  gross  national  product,  as  an 
—index  of  the  Nation's  solvency  and  economic 
well  being  pretty  much  an  optical  illusion. 


Atomic  Reactor  at  Enreka,  Nev. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unarimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  the  Report 
of  the  Atomic  Power  Utilization  Commit- 
tee in  Nevada  as  to  the  feasibility  of  con- 
structing an  atomic  reactor  at  Eureka, 
Nev. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
FkasibH-ity  of  Constructino  an  Atomic  Rk- 

ACTOR    AT    rrcrREKA,    NeV. 
FRZLIMItlABT   STATEMENT 

The  United  States  Atomic  Energy  Comf- 
misslon,  engaged  in  the  production  of  fission- 
able elements,  has  decided  upon  the  con- 
struction of  dual-purpose  reactors  to  produce 
Plutonium,  with  electric  power  as  a  coprod- 
uct.  The  acquisition  of  plutonliun  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  national  defense  program, 
and  the  Government  desires  to  obtain  it  at 
as  low  a  cost  as  possible.  The  electric  energy 
would  be  sold  at  the  highest  price  obtainable 
as  a  credit  on  the  cost  of  the  plutonium. 

Under  agreements  that  were  entered  into. 
Joint  studies  by  AEC  and  four  of  the  coun- 
try's larger  industrial  and  power  companies 
have  been  under  way  for  over  a  year.  These 
studies  are  for  investigation  of  the  engineer- 
ing, technical,  and  economic  feasibility  of 
building  dual-purpose  reactors  for  industrial 
uses.  The  results  of  their  experiments  have 
been  favorable,  and  a  site  for  construction  of 
the  first  reactor  for  commercial  power  will 
soon  be  selected. 

A  suitable  contract  for  the  power  at  the 
highest  price  compatible  with  the  industry 
to  be  served  is  a  first  consideration,  although 
other  factors,  such  as  location,  freedom  from 
Interference  in  the  experimental  stages,  co- 
operation of  State  and  local  authorities,  and 
permanency  of  the  Industries  to  be  served 
will  also  be  important  in  deciding  upon  the 
first  site. 

While  exploring  the  Industrial  field  for  an 
initial  site,  the  Eureka,  Nev.,  area  was  brought 
to  the  attention  of  AEC  and  a  preliminary 
examination  was  made  by  Dr.  Lawrence  R. 
Hafstad.  Director,  Division  of  Reactor  De- 
velopment, diirlng  July  1952.  At  that  time 
a  group  of  mine  operators  and  Interested 
engineers  met  with  him  in  Reno.  Nev.,  fol- 
lowing his  return  from  Eureka.  Dr.  Hafstad 
suggested  that  the  group  organize  and  sub- 
mit a  report  to  AEC  on  the  apparent  advan- 
tages and  feasibility  of  the  Eureka  site.  The 
group  thereupon  organized  as  the  Atomic 
Power  Utilization  Committee,  and  the  fol- 
lowing were  selected  as  the  board  of  direc- 
tors:   Alfred    Merrltt    Smith,   E.   M.,   Nevada 


State  engineer.  1935-51.  chairman;  Roy  A. 
Hardy,  E.  M.,  Wingfleld  Mining  Interests, 
manager,  Getchell  Mine;  George  W.  Mitchell, 
E.  M.,  vice  president  and  managing  director. 
Eureka  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Eureka.  Nev.;  Joseph  E. 
Moose,  Ph.  D.,  chief  of  chemistry  depart-nent. 
University  of  Nevada;  Stanley  G.  Palmer,  D. 
Sc.,  dean.  College  of  Engineering.  Unlve.'slty 
of  Nevada;  Vernon  E.  Schied,  Ph.  D.,  dean 
and  director,  Mackay  School  of  Mines,  Uui- 
verslty  of  Nevada. 

The  board  was  Instructed  to  prepare  a 
report  on  the  feasibility  of  the  Eureka  min- 
ing district  for  a  reactor  site  without  delay 
and  submit  it  to  AEC  for  consideration.  This 
report  is  in  compliance  with  the  committee's 
directive. 

ICONOMIC    ASPECTS 

Location 

The  mining  district  and  the  town  of  Eu- 
reka are  located  somewhat  east  of  the  geo- 
graphical center  of  the  State  of  Nevada.  The 
town  has  a  population  of  about  700  and  is 
the  county  seat  of  Eureka  County,  Nev.  It  la 
3  miles  distant  from  the  principal  working 
site  of  the  Richmond  Eureka  Mine  of  the 
Eureka  Corp..  Ltd..  the  suggested  location 
for  the  reactor. 

The  district  is  without  railroad  service. 
The  nearest  railroad  connection  Is  the  Ne- 
vada Northern  Railway  at  Ely.  Nev.,  77  miles 
east.  Another  outlet  to  the  main  east-west 
lines  of  the  Southern  and  Western  Pacific 
railroads  Is  85  miles  north  via  State  High- 
way 20.  Eureka  is  on  U.  S.  Highway  50 — a 
first-class  paved  two-lane  highway  extend- 
ing east  and  west  through  the  State  and 
passing  through  Reno,  Austin,  Eureka,  Ely. 
and  Salt  Lake  City.  A  paved  two-lane  high- 
way connects  Eureka  with  the  properties  of 
the  Exireka  Corp.  Telephone  lines  of  the  Bell 
Telephone  Co.  connect  the  town  with  out- 
lying communities.  A  5.000-foct  gravel  air 
strip  adjacent  to  the  town  provides  facili- 
ties for  light  to  medium-sized  aircraft. 

A  map  prepared  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  is  attached  to  this  report,  show- 
ing the  remote  location  and  complete  ab- 
sence of  electric  power  transmission  lines. 
The  elevation  of  the  town  is  approximately 
6.500  feet,  the  mine  7.000  feet,  ani  the  ter- 
rain In  general  is  desert  with  8agei.>rush-cov- 
ered  valleys,  lying  between  rough  mouotclns. 

Physical   features 

The  following  is  quoted  from  R.  !.  3949, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Mines,  December 
1946.  "Report  of  Investigations  •  •  • 
Eureka  Corporation,  Eureka  County,  Nevada". 
By  E.  O.  Binyon. 

"The  most  prominent  surface  feature  In 
the  district  is  Prospect  Mountain,  a  north- 
south  trending  spur  from  the  west  slope  of 
the  Diamond  Range.  The  ridgelike  Prospect 
Mountain  Is  some  7  miles  long  and  1  to  1^ 
miles  wide.  Prom  Prospect  Peak,  the  highest 
point  of  the  ridge,  which  has  an  altitude  of 
9,600  feet,  the  south  and  west  sides  slope 
steeply  Into  Fish  Creek  and  Spring  Valley, 
respectively.  The  cast  slope  Is  rough,  being 
broken  into  numerous  ridges  and  canyons, 
which  trend  northeast  and  Join  the  main 
canyon  in  which  Eureka  town  site  is  situated. 

"To  the  north  the  slope  is  fairly  regular 
but  steep  to  Mineral  Hill,  the  altitude  of 
which  Is  7.740  feet.  Prom  this  LUl  north- 
ward the  mountain  ridge  is  broken  Into  three 
unimposing  hills,  on  which  the  greater  part 
of  the  corporation's  claims  are  located.  Ruby 
Hill,  the  most  southern  and  the  highest  of 
the  three  hills,  with  an  altitude  of  7.300  feet, 
Is  separated  from  Adams  Hill  by  a  narrow 
gulch,  which  Joins  Spring  Valley  on  the 
west.  On  Ruby  Hill  are  located  the  "lava 
beds"  and  the  underground  workings  of  the 
Richmond-Eureka  mines. 

"Adams  Hill,  altitude  6,950  feet.  Is  a  long, 
flat-topped  elevation  with  gentle  slopes  into 
Austin  Canyon  on  the  east  and  Into  Spring 
Valley  on  the  west.  To  the  north  it  slopes 
gradually  Into  Mineral  Point,  which  Is  really 


a  part  of  Adams  Hill.  Mineral  Point 
merges  into  DUmond  Valley  and  in  the 
northernmost  part  of  Prospect  Mountain 
Ridge.  The  altitude  of  Diamond  Valley  here 
la  6.350  feet,  or  about  600  feet  below  the  col- 
lar of  the  Fad  shaft,  which  Is  on  the  east 
rim  of  Adams  Hill  at  altitude  of  6,950  feet. 
The  location  and  altitude  of  all  shafts  are 
shown  on  figures  1  and  3. 

"The  climate  permits  year-around  opera- 
tion. Throughout  the  winter  months,  how- 
ever, long  periods  of  subzero  weather  are 
not  unusual  making  the  protection  of  &11 
water  pipelines  imperative  and  Insulation 
of  buildings  and  houses  advisable.  Snow, 
a. though  on  the  ground  from  4  to  5  months, 
does  not  seriously  Interfere  with  highway 
traffic  but  does  occasionally  block  the  road* 
to  the  property  and  the  ou^yliig  commu- 
nities. 

"All  fuel  for  domestic  purposes  Is  hauled 
In  on  order  by  a  local  merchant  and  truck- 
ing firm.  Wood  for  fuel  is  brought  In  from 
a  distance  and  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia have  wholesale  plants  In  Eureka  for 
bulk  sales  of  gasoline.  Diesel,  stove  oil,  and 
all  types  of  lubricants.  No  fuel  or  lumber 
company  Is  In  Eureka.  Lumber  and  timber 
for  mining  purposes  are  obtained  from  Ely, 
Reno,  or  Fallon. 

"Water  for  mine  and  domestic  use  at  tta* 
property  Is  pumped  from  the  mine,  filtered, 
softened,  and  chlorinated  in  the  water  plant 
of  Eureka  Corp.,  Ltd.  A.  C.  Florlo.  the 
owner  of  the  Ruby  Hill  Water  Works,  also 
owns  the  Eureka  Water  Works,  which  sup- 
plies the  Eureka  town  site.  These  companies 
hold  the  water  rights  on  several  springs  in 
the  mountains  about  5  miles  southeast  at 
the  Rlchmond-Bureka  mine.  These  springs 
are  the  on7y  developed  water  within  a  rea- 
sonable ill  ranee  of  the  property.  The  sup- 
ply from  Thfm  Is  ample  for  present  needs." 

History 

In  Bi^rr-ka  were  found  the  first  Important 
lead-s'lver  mines  in  the  United  States.  At 
one  tlL' e  Eureka  controlled  the  lead  market 
o'  In?  «orld.  The  district  was  discovered  in 
IW-i  but  the  high  lead  content  of  the  ore 
pr<.nlbited  milling,  and  the  district  did  not 
^tfCome  an  Important  producer  until  about 
1370.  shortly  after  smelting  was  Introduced. 
In  1861.  a  heavy  flow  of  water  was  en- 
countered In  the  Eureka  Consolidated  shaft 
at  765  feet,  and  despite  the  InsUllation  of  a 
large  steam  pumping  plant  the  shaft  warn 
flooded  in  1883.  Lessees  continued  to  op«r> 
ate  Intermittently,  but  In  1890  the  Rich- 
mond smelter  closed,  and  the  Eureka  smelter 
also  closed  In  1891.  Since  then  the  district 
has  been  Inactive  as  a  sutwtantlal  producer, 
although  from  time  to  time  shipments  of 
ores  from  deposits  near  the  surface  continue 
to  be  made.  A  concise  history  of  the  district 
up  to  1933  is  contained  in  Mining  Districts 
and  Mineral  Resources  of  Nevada,  by  Fran- 
cis Church  Lincoln,  available  at  the  Mackay 
School  of  Mines,  University  of  Nevada.  Reno. 
Nev. 

Since  1923.  the  outlook  for  Eureka  district 
took  an  upward  turn,  although  there  has 
been  little  change  in  production.  The 
United  States  Smelting,  Refining  it  Mining 
Co.,  75  Federal  Street,  Boston.  Mass..  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  In  the  Rich- 
mond-Eureka Mining  Co.  which  owned  the 
important  Richmond  and  Eureka  mines  and 
leased  them  to  the  Eureka  Corp..  Ltd.  To 
date  the  Eureka  Corp.  has  expended  $7,000.- 
000  In  efforts  to  reach  large  and  valuable 
bodies  of  ore  discovered  by  themselves  and 
explored  Jointly  with  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Mines  at  depth  by  a  diamond  core 
drUling  campaign.  The  corpxiratlon  now 
plana  to  spend  about  98.000.000  additional  In 
order  to  get  Into  production. 

Resources 
Eureka  Corp.,  Ltd.:  A  diamond  core  drill- 
ing program  conducted   by   themselves  and 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Mines  In  1943 
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Indicated  the  presence  of  between  800  OOO  to 
1,000.000  tons  of  ore  In  one  comp«u-atlve!y 
11  block,  equivalent  to  about  S50  by  800 
square  and  from  40  to  OS  feet  thick  Ad- 
ditional blocks  of  ore  will  undoubtedly  be 
dellnested  by  more  core  drilling  and  other 
types  of  mining  developments.  The  metal- 
lic content  of  value  In  this  block  of  ore  is 
estimated : 

150.000 


Gold,  ounces 

Silver,  ounces 

Lead,   tons .. 

Zinc,  tons 


4.500.000 

30.000 

72,000 


For  rapid  calculation,  taking  gold  st  940 
per  ounce,  sliver  at  $0  50  per  ounce,  lead  and 
Elnc  at  15  cents  per  pound,  the  gross  value 
Is  $38,850,000  for  the  ore  In  this  one  small 
spot  of  the  mine.  The  favorable  "host"  rock 
formation  In  which  this  mineralization  oc- 
c\irs,  geologically  named  the  "El  Dorado 
dolomite,"  covers  ail  of  eastern  Nevada  and 
enters  Utah  as  far  as  Park  City. 

The  diamond  drilling  that  Indicated  and 
partially  delineated  the  present  known  buI- 
fld*-or«  body  was  conducted  from  the  900- 
foot  level  of  the  Locan  shaft,  an  early-day 
shaft  through  which  most  of  the  upper-ore 
body  WM  mined  and  bolsted  to  the  surface. 
The  upper-ors  body  had  baen  partially  mined 
to  the  000-foot  level,  at  which  elevation  it 
was  faulted  downward  about  1.500  feet. 
This  upper-ore  body  wns  the  oxidized  portion 
of  the  sulflde-ore  body  recently  found  by 
the  diamond  drilling.  The  sulflde-ore 
body  now  needs  large  amounts  ot  elacUic 
power  to  keep  It  drained  of  water  so  that  it 
may  be  extracted,  houted  to  the  surface, 
and  milled  to  recover  Its  contained  metal. 

For  general  and  detailed  geology  of  the 
araa.  and  lU  potential  production.  Dr.  T  B. 
Nolan.  Assistant  Director.  United  SUtes  Geo- 
logical Survey,  is  an  outstanding  authority. 
His  work  has  not  yet  been  published,  but 
wUl  probably  be  available  to  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission. 

Oth^r  mines 

It  would  unnecessarily  burden  this  report 
to  go  Into  details  of  piairt  production  pro- 
cedures and  recnrds  The  Nevada  State  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  Bulletin,  Tolume  37.  Nevada 
Metal  and  Mineral  Production  1859  to  1940. 
Inclusive— gives  Eureka's  production— 1866  to 
1940.  inclusive— as  1.837.615  tons,  gross  yield 
152.288,024.  mainly  from  the  properties  now 
controlled  by  Eureka  Corp  .  Ltd  In  an  area 
some  9  miles  loriij  and  2  miles  wide  are 
various  mines  hsvlng  pest  productions  of 
$5,000  to  over  $1,000,000.  excluding  the  Eu- 
reka Corp..  Ltd  .  properties.  Ore  from  the 
laaeer  mines  csme  from  the  surface  and  near- 
■■rface  cxidlaed  zone.  The  outlook  for 
(greatly  Increased  exploration  and  develop- 
ment at  depth  that  would  be  Induced  by 
avallabllltv  of  lower-cost  electric  power  Is 
very  Rood  snd  Is  further  stimulated  by  fair 
prices  for  zinc  and  lead,  such  as  prevaU  at 
present. 

Water 

From  the  pumping  record  of  Eureka  Corp., 
Ltd.,  and  from  the  records  of  other  wet 
mines.  It  is  probable  that  the  ore  on  the 
2.250  level  can  best  be  reached  by  a  gradual 
unwatertng  schedule  extending  over  about 
a  2-year  period,  pumping  at  the  rate  of  9.000 
to  12.00  gallons  per  minute.  Engineers  esti- 
mate that  six  to  twelve  billion  gallons  must 
t)e  pumped  to  lower  the  water  table  to  the 
ore  horizon.  A  gradual  operation  Is  Impera- 
tive, for  a  rapid  flow  enlarges  the  water 
courses  and  brings  In  mud  and  grit  which 
damage  pumps  and  prevents  the  necessary 
continuous  operation.  The  amount  of  water 
pumped  out  will  decrease  after  reaching  the 
ore  horizon,  but  pumping  large  volumes  must 
be  oontlnuotis  during  the  life  of  the  mine. 

The  pumped  mine  water  Is  of  good  quality 
and  suitable  both  for  domestic  use  and  Irri- 
gation, contrary  to  the  condition  of  water 
encountered  In  most  deep  mines.  The  quan- 
tity will  always  be  ample  for  mining  and 


milling  the  ore.  A  large,  long  pipeline  Is 
now  being  constructed  to  convey  the  pumped 
water  to  a  distance,  for  it  Is  feared  that 
some  of  the  water  pumped  may  have  found 
its  way  underground  and  was  being  recircu- 
lated. 

Ground  water 

Within  a  circle  with  a  radius  of  70  miles 
from  Eureka  are  over  100  ranches  that  are 
mainly  bases  for  growing  and  grazing  live- 
stock; few,  however,  are  nearer  the  town  than 
80  miles.  Within  that  area,  the  Nevada 
State  engineer  and  the  United  States  Geo- 
logical Survey,  Division  of  Water  Resources, 
estimate  that  there  are  a  minimum  of  75.000 
acre-feet  of  ground  water  available  annu- 
ally at  depths  from  50  to  100  feet,  for  Irri- 
gation of  farming  and  grazing  lands.  The 
utilization  of  this  water  is  practical  and  can 
be  gradually  accomplished  if  power  Is  avail- 
able at  a  price  that  will  make  such  opera- 
tions profltable.  Cost  of  power  is  the  de- 
ciding factor.  Detailed  data  as  to  the  land 
and  its  classification  so  far  as  examined 
is  available  from  the  State  engineer  at  Car- 
son City,  who  supplied  the  following  figures: 


Nam*  of  v»ll«>y 

Flrrt-clasi 

land 

(seres) 

Availabls 

MT^-feet 

pery«r 

DIaiDQod... .  .     . 

Newark 

RailnMd _ 

Whtts  River 

Pin* 

Antrfop*! 

Cresooit 

3, 000 

8,ono 

3.flU0 
7.<MiO 
2,  QUO 
1,5»0 
B,000 

15,(X)0 

iznoo 
ao.ouo 

7,000 

6.000 

1&000 

A  substantial  portion  of  this  land  can 
be  cultivated  and  farmed  if  low-priced  power 
coiUd  be  procured.  White  River  Valley  Is 
now  partly  farmed  with  12  pump  operat- 
ing. Crescent  Valley  has  two  pumps,  three 
new  wells  drilling  and  two  more  planned. 
Development  of  these  lands  will  provide  ad- 
ditional  power   markets. 

White  Pine  Power  District 

White  Pine  Fewer  District  No.  9.  created 
under  the  Power  District  Act  of  Ncvida,  In- 
cludes a  large  portion  of  White  Pine  County 
and  smaller  portions  in  Nye  and  Lincoln 
Counties.  It  contemplated  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hydroelectric  plant  at  Baker  near 
the  Nevada-Utah  boundary  line.  Power  will 
be  from  Baker  Creek  which  has  a  variable 
seasonal  flow  of  from  5  to  15  second -feet. 
No  storage  Is  contemplated.  The  average 
output  computed  for  the  1949  runoff  would 
be  equivalent  to  cbout  2.700.000  kilowatt- 
hours,  from  a  report  made  by  Thomas  C. 
Adams,  consulting  engineer.  Salt  Lake  City, 
Utah. 

The  district  proposed  to  obtain  additional 
power  from  Lincoln  County  Power  District 
by  a  connection  at  Ploche.  although  Informed 
that  not  more  than  1.000,000  kilowatt-hours 
per  year  would  be  available.  Lincoln  County 
Power  District  obtains  the  power  over  a  long- 
distance transmission  line  from  Hoover  Dam. 
It  now  seems  that  no  power  at  all  will  be 
available  from  Hoover  Dam,  as  Lincoln 
County  District  needs  are  Increasing,  and 
all  Hoover  Dam  power  has  been  sold.  White 
Pine  Power  District  would  apparently  be-. 
come  a  market  for  excess  power  from  Eu- 
reka. Detailed  Information  may  be  obtained 
from  P.  P.  Hoover,  1032  Avenue  G,  Ely, 
Nev.,  president.  White  Pine  Power  District 
No.  9. 

Radioactive  voaste  disposal 

The  structures,  working  shafts  and  all 
present  equipment  are  located  about  2»4 
miles  distant  from  Eureka  town,  over  an 
Intervening  rise  In  the  terrain,  and  some 
600  feet  higher  than  the  town.  To  the 
south  are  slopes  and  canyons  still  further 
away  from  the  populated  area.  For  great 
distances  the  surrounding  deserts  are  unpop- 
ulated and  comparatively  barren.  Vegeta- 
tion constats  of  spco'se  and  scrubby  growths 


of  Juniper  and  pinion,  desert  shrubs  and 
grasses  and  the  ever-present  sagebrush.  The 
area  for  many  miles  about  was  wooded  off 
during  the  seventies  and  eighties  lor  fuel 
and  charcoal,  which  was  used  in  the  two 
Eureka  smelters.  Fuel  for  Eureka  Is  now 
wood,  coal  or  oil  which  is  trucked  in  from 
Ely.  Nev.,  77  miles  easterly. 

The  elevation  of  the  site  at  the  Ruby  Hill 
mine  or  other  nearby  locations  should  be 
favorable  for  disposal  of  all  dust  and  gas- 
eous waste,  while  effluents  can  be  conveyed 
into  the  surrounding  desert.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  t>e  no  difficulty  In- 
volved in  regard  to  the  disposal  of  radio- 
active waste.  Apparently  danger  of  any 
damage  from  this  scnirce  would  be  nil. 

Poioer  sources  and  oost 

The  Eureka  Corp.  has  investigated  all 
sources  of  possible  hydroelectric  power 
especially  Hoover  Dam.  An  estimate  by  A. 
J.  Shaver.  Chief  Engineer,  Colorado  River 
Commission,  In  1945,  of  cost  of  constructing 
a  transmission  line  from  Plochc.  Nev.,  to 
Eureka,  150  miles,  plus  transformers  and  In- 
cidentals was  $1,150,000  Annual  costs  on 
a  delivery  of  30,000,000  kilowatt-hours,  in- 
cluding amortization  and  Interest  were 
$164,120  equal  to  5.47  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  Bstlmates  as  of  today  would  t>e  much 
higher.  Power  from  Hoover  Dam  power  plant 
Is  no  longer  available.  Other  hydroelectric 
Installations  on  the  lower  Colorado  River 
cannot  be  made  for  many  years,  and  none 
have  been  authorized  by  the  Government. 
All  of  Nevada's  withdrawal  allotment  from 
Hoover  Dam  has  been  sold.  Furthermore,  If 
power  from  Hoover  Dam  or  any  proposed 
Colorado  River  plant  should  become  avail- 
able, a  complete  transmission  line  would  have 
to  be  built  all  the  way  from  Eureka  to  the 
Colorado,  450  to  600  miles  across  the  desert, 
greatly  Increasing  the  cost,  aside  from  the 
doubtful  advisability  of  such  long  distance 
transmission.  Power  Interruptions  on  such 
a  long  transmission  line  would  be  numerous 
and  of  considerable  dxiratlon.  This  would 
necessitate  maintenance  of  a  large  auxiliary 
standby  plant  in  order  to  avoid  flooding  the 
deep  mines. 

Power  for  Eureka  Corp.,  Ltd.,  is  now 
generated  on  the  property  by  a  Dlesel-electrlc 
plant  of  6.000  kilowatt  capacity.  The  com- 
pany's tabulation  of  continuous  power  opera- 
tion for  6  months  in  1946  show  an  operation 
cost  of  1.73  cents  per  kilowatt-hour.  To  this 
must  be  added  amortization  and  interest  on 
capital,  which  will  probably  make  the  total 
cost  3  cents  per  kilowatt-hour. 

Present  plans  of  the  corporation  are  to  in- 
stall two  more  Dlesel-electrlc  units,  lor  which 
foundations  have  been  Installed,  which  will 
make  a  total  capacity  of  8,500  kilowatts. 
This  will  be  a  most  valuable  standby  plant 
for  the  atomic  reactor.  Many  details  are 
necessarUy  omitted  from  this  brief  report, 
most  of  which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Eureka 
Corp.,  Ltd.,  which  has  compiled  the  histor- 
ical, financial  and  operational  data  Into  one 
report. 

Summarizing  the  feasibility  features  men- 
tioned herein: 

1.  The  location.  Is  within  a  great  desert 
area,  the  nearest  population  center  being 
Ely,  Nev.,  77  miles  distant. 

2.  Although  the  location  is  remote  it  Is 
reached  by  paved  main  line  highways  and 
has  good  telephone  and  telegraph  connec- 
tions. 

3.  The  Eureka  District  one  of  the  most 
attractive  potential  gold-silver-lead-zinc 
producing  areas  of  the  United  States.  Re- 
cent development  of  a  large  body  of  ore  in 
one  mine  alone  apparently  will  Justify  the 
Installation  of  a  dual-purpose  reactor  to 
supply  power. 

4.  Dlesel-electrlc  power,  the  only  p>ower 
presently  available  costs  3  cents  per  kilo- 
watt-hour. The  AFC  could  furnish  power 
for  much  less,  and  yet  obtain  a  rate  far  In 
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excess  of  what  could  b€  paid  by  large  com- 
mercial firms  In  populous  centers. 

5.  Disposal  of  radioactive  wastes  from  the 
reactor  should  be  a  minor  problem  becavise 
of  favorable  location. 

6.  The  financial  backing  of  Eureka  Corp. 
Is  strong  and  It  would  make  a  long-term 
agreement. 

7.  The  Eureka  Corp.  has  faclUtlea  for  con- 
struction, operation,  and  management  of  a 
reactor  power  plant,  and  a  6,000-kllowatt 
power  plant  ready  for  Inunedlate  operation. 

8.  Initial  experimentation  could  be  car- 
ried on  without  Interference,  and  all  State 
agencies  would  cooperate  to  the  fullest 
extent. 

ADDENDA 

Included  with  and  submitted  as  supple- 
mental to  this  report  are  the  following: 

A.  Eureka  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Eureka.  Nev.  Data 
that  accompanied  an  application  to  De- 
fense Minerals  Authority  for  a  loan. 

B.  University  of  Nevada  Bulletin,  Nevada's 
Metal  and  Mineral  Production,  1859-1940, 
Inclusive.  By  Bertrand  P.  Couch  and  Jay 
A.  Carpenter.  Nevada  State  Bureau  of  Mines. 

C.  Mining  Districts  and  Mineral  Resources 
of  Nevada.  By  Francis  Church  Lincoln,  di- 
rector, Mackay  School  of  Mines,  University 
of  Nevada.  1923. 

D.  Topographical  map  of  Eureka  mining 
district.  Eureka  County,  Nev. 

E.  Map :  Principal  Electric  Utility  Generat- 
ing Stations  and  Transmission  Lines,  Pa- 
cific Southwest  Region,  by  Federal  Power 
Commission. 

F.  Map  of  Eureka  County,  Nev..  and  vicin- 
ity, showing  principal  mines  and  ranches. 

Atomic  Power  Utilization  Committei:, 

Altred  Merkitt  Smith,  Chairman, 

Roy  a.  H.\rdt. 

George  W.   Mitchell. 

Jos.  E.  Moose. 

Stanley  G.  Palmek. 

Vernon  E.  Schizo. 


The  St.  LaMrrence  Seaway 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARENCE  E.  KILBURN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent,  I  would  like  to  in- 
clude the  following  article  from  the 
Ogdensburg  Journal: 

St.  Lawrence  Projects — Old  Obstacles 

Vanishing 

(By  Franklin  R.  Little) 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway  and  power  project 
can  be  authorized  In  either  of  two  ways. 

One  Is  by  Joint  act  of  Congress  and  the 
Canadian  Parliament.  That  Is  the  legisla- 
tive way. 

The  other  is  approval  by  the  International 
Joint  Commission  of  the  application  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  to  develop  St. 
Lawrence  power.  This  would  have  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  approval  by  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission of  the  application  of  the  State  of 
New  York  to  develop  the  power  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Ontario  Hydroelectric  Power 
Commission. 

If  that  approval  Is  given,  Canada  will 
deepen  the  St.  Lawrenqe  canals  and  locks, 
all  In  Canadian  territory,  and  we  will  have 
the  seaway.     That  Is  the  Judicial  way. 

The  legislative  way  has  failed  for  25  years. 
The  Canadian  Parliament  Is  ready  and  will- 
ing to  approve  a  Joint  United  States-Cana- 
dian project,  if  Congress  approves  first. 


For  years  everyone  took  it  for  granted  that 
the  only  way  the  seaway  could  be  built  was 
by  a  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  That  would  require  a  two-thirds 
aflarmatlve  vote  In  the  United  States  Senate. 

Some  years  ago  George  S.  Reed,  a  lawyer 
from  the  little  north  country  village  of 
Lowville,  was  on  the  State  power  authori-,y. 
He  studied  all  the  treaties  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  discovered 
that  the  Boundary  Waters  Treaty  of  1909  pro- 
vides all  the  authority  needed  to  build  the 
seaway. 

That  treaty  set  up  the  International  Joint 
Commission  of  three  Canadians  and  three 
Americans  with  power  to  adjudicate  and 
decide  all  matters  affecting  boundaries  and 
boundary  waters  between  the  two  countries. 
He  prepared  a  brief  and  took  It  to  Wash- 
ington. 

He  read  It  to  President  Roosevelt  and 
Secretary  Cordell  Hull.  They  referred  It  to 
State  Department  lawyers  who  agreed  that 
Reed  was  right,  that  the  seaway  was  In  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  International  Joint  Com- 
mission.    A  treaty  was  not  necessary. 

The  two  Governments,  however,  persisted 
in  their  attempts  to  build  the  seaway  and 
power  projects  together  as  a  Joint  venture. 
Bills  were  Introduced  in  Congress  authoriz- 
ing the  seaway,  but  powerful  Interests  were 
able  to  hold  them  In  committee. 

In  1950,  the  State  of  New  York  worked 
out  a  plan  with  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission  whereby  the  State  Power 
Authority  and  the  Ontario  Hydro  would 
build  the  power  dams  and  develop  2.200.000 
horsepower  to  be  divided  equally  between 
them. 

The  entire  cost  would  be  met  by  the  sale  of 
revenue  bonds  which  would  be  paid  off  from 
the  earnings  from  the  sale  of  power.  Under 
that  proposal  the  river  would  not  be  deep- 
ened for  navigation.  That  would  come  later. 
The  power  project  wouldn't  cost  the  tax- 
payers a  cent. 

The  State  applied  to  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  for  authority  to  proceed.  In 
December,  1950,  the  FPC,  against  the  opinion 
of  Its  examiners  who  had  heard  the  case,  de- 
nied the  application.  The  Power  Authority 
appealed  to  the  Federal  courts  which  have 
returned  the  case  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission  for   "further   consideration." 

At  that  time  the  Washington  administra- 
tion declared  It  was  opposed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  power  alone.  President  Truman  said 
he  wanted  both  power  and  navigation  as  a 
joint  project. 

Now.  Canada  has  declared  that  she  will 
go  ahead  and  build  the  navigation  part  of 
the  project  at  her  own  expense  and  in  her 
own  territory. 

All  that  Is  needed  for  the  power  project  Is 
approval  by  the  IJC  of  the  application  of  the 
two  Federal  Governments  for  permission  to 
develop  the  power  of  the  mighty  river.  Then 
it  Is  up  to  the  two  Governments  to  designate 
the  agency  that  will  develop  the  power. 

The  Dominion  has  announced  that  It  will 
designate  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric  Power 
Commission  which  generates  and  distributes 
aU  power  in  the  province.  New  York  State 
Is  all  set  to  have  Its  power  authority  go 
ahead,  and  Its  suit  In  the  courts  against  the 
FPC  has  been  withdrawn. 

The  FPC  can,  of  course,  designate  any  other 
agency  It  considers  qualified  to  develop  the 
United  States  half  of  the  power.  But  there 
is  none  so  well  qualified  or  so  ready  to  pro- 
ceed as  the  power  authority. 

President  Truman  has  said  that  he  will 
support  the  application  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments to  the  IJC  for  approval  to  develop  the 
power.  Those  who  have  followed  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  IJC  at  Rochester,  Toronto, 
Ogdensburg,  and  Cornwall  are  confident  that 
the  LJC  win  approve  development  of  St. 
Lawrence  f>ower. 

If  the  FPC  then  grants  New  York's  applica- 
tion, the  vast  power  resources  of  the  river 


will  be  harnessed.  Canada  win  deepen  th« 
canals  and  build  new  locks  around  the  two 
dams  at  her  own  expense. 

At  long  last  we  would  have  a  fiowlng  high- 
way of  commerce  unsurpassed  by  any  other 
on  the  continent.  Billions  of  kilowatt  hours 
of  harnessable  water  power,  now  rushing  to 
waste  out  of  the  Great  Lakes,  would  be  put 
to  work  serving  the  pjeople  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

America  would  have  built  •  new  and 
mighty  bulwark  to  her  strength  and  her 
democracy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

or  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATK8 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  my  biography. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biog- 
raphy was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Georcx  W.  Malone.  UNrrxB  Statks   Scicatb. 
Nevada,    1952 

Malonx.  Oeoicx  W.  (Molly).  Republican. 
United  States  Senator;  University  of  Nevada. 
1917;  married  Ruth  Moslander  1921.  one 
daughter.  Molly  (Dr.  and  Mrs.  M.  J.  O'Con- 
nor), grandson.  Michael  Malone  O'Connor. 
Consulting  engineer  (Malone  Engineers): 
former  State  engineer  1927  to  1935,  member 
of  Public  Service  Commission  and  Colorado 
River  Commission  during  passage  of  legisla- 
tion and  construction  of  Hoover  (Boulder) 
Dam;  adviser.  Secretary  of  Interior  disposal 
of  power;   completed  1934;   resigned  1935 

Consulting  engineer  for  the  Central  Val- 
ley project.  Shasta  and  San  Joaqutn  Dams, 
Calif..  1935  (9400.000,000) ;  and  the  Los  An- 
geles flood-control  project  In  1930  (tlOO.- 
000.000). 

Managing  director  and  editor.  Industrial 
West  Foundation.  11  western  States.  Alaska, 
Hawaii,  and  Philippines  (nonprofit  Indus- 
trial and  business  research  organization) 
until  Industrial  Encyclopedia  published 
1944. 

Special  consultant  to  the  S3cretary  of 
War  on  strategic  and  crltlclal  materials: 
consultant  to  the  United  States  Senate  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  on  strategic  and  criti- 
cal minerals  and  materials — and  on  the  ex- 
amination of  military  establishments  in- 
cluding Alaskan.  Pacific,  and  South  Sass 
bases  during  World  War  H— 1942  to  1945. 
inclusive. 

United  States  Senate   1947.  Republican. 

Inspected  the  European  Marshall  plan  na- 
tions and  the  Middle  East  countries  Includ- 
ing the  Iraq.  Iran,  and  Arabian  petroleum 
producing  areas  In  1947;  reviewed  the  Asiatic 
countries,  the  Malayan  States,  and  Indo- 
china, including  the  Far  East  areas  and 
Africa  in  1948;  South  American  areas  in  1949. 
and  the  Central  American  countries  and 
Mexico  m  1950;  studying  the  manipulation 
of  their  currency  exchange  values  and  the 
use  of  quotas,  embargoes  and  specifications 
for  trade  advantage,  with  particular  ref- 
erence to  the  effect  of  such  actions  upon  our 
own  worklngmen  and  investors. 

Private  and  sergeant.  Fortieth  Division 
Field  Artillery.  Wor!d  War  I.  with  AEF  In 
France;  lieutenant,  line  officer  and  regi- 
mental Intelligence.  1918. 

Member  American  Legion,  farmer  depart- 
ment commander  and  national  vice  com- 
mander.    Member  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 


Member  executive  board,  organizer  and 
past  president  Nevada  Council  Boy  Scouts 
of  America. 

Won  the  middleweight  boxing  champion- 
ship. Fortieth  Division.  United  States  Army, 
1918.  and  the  middleweight  boxing  cham- 
pionship of  the  Pacific  ooitst  (PAA)  at  the 
San  Fr&ncUco  Olympic  Club  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  Nevada.  1930. 

Former  chairman  Nevada  State  Board  of 
Rtgtetered  Professional  Engineers. 

Member  and  former  president  Association 
of  Western  State  Engineers. 

Ma.son  ( 32  degree ) .  Knight  Templar,  life 
memt>er  Shrine.  Elks.  Eagles. 

Member  American  Society  of  CItII  Engl- 
naers:  American  Institute  of  Mining  and 
Metallurgical  Engineers. 

Only  practicing  engineer  ever  elected  to 
the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

Contributor  to  engineering  and  technical 
magazines. 

Member  the  National  Preas  Club.  Army- 
Navy  Club  Washington,  D  C.  and  the  Snn 
ft'anclsco  Press  Club;  Nevada  Alpha.  8AE 
Fraternity. 

Residence.  Reno.  Ner  ;  office.  Senate  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.  C,  and  Title  In- 
amrance  Building.  Reno.  Nev. 


The  Best  Defense  Against  Commamsm 


ESETENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARLEY  0.  STAGGERS 

OF  WEST   VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  All  VB8 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  noth- 
ing 50  vicious  has  ever  faced  the  world 
as  communism,  which  eats  into  the 
heart,  soul,  and  every  fiber  of  the  being 
of  those  who  embrace  it.  The  Commu- 
nist has  not  only  complete  disregard  for 
truUi,  but  will  twist  it.  lie.  cheat,  and 
employ  ever\-  conceivable  meft.*ure  of  de- 
ception and  deceit  to  gain  hLs  end.  A 
Communist  is  not  merely  ungodly,  but  is 
actually  anti-God,  and  for  this  reason 
he  uses  every  wile  at  his  command  to 
spread  trouble  among  the  different  reli- 
gions. He  has  started  a  whispering  cam- 
paign in  our  Nation,  playing  one  religion 
RKflin.st  another.  This  tjTJe  of  man  is  an 
Intrument  of  the  devil,  masking  in  the 
cloak  of  patriotism  and  religion.  I  do 
not  believe  in  intolerance  and  bigotry 
and  people  who  try  to  play  God  for  their 
own  benefit 

It  is  imperative  that  we  look  for  moral 
guidance  in  the  teachings  of  Christ  in 
these  times  of  strife.  Our  Nation  was 
built  on  the  faith  of  our  founding  fathers, 
who  came  here  because  of  religious 
persecutions.  Because  of  their  reliance 
upon  our  Creator  in  meeting  the  prob- 
lems which  confronted  them  we  are  to- 
day a  leader  in  the  world.  If  we  expect 
to  continue  as  a  great  nation  and  the 
builders  of  peace  we  must  look  to  our 
morals.  Our  only  future  lies  in  our 
spiritual  wisdom. 

Our  best  defense  against  communism 
ll  Christianity,  but  we  cannot  achieve 
thta  with  a  willing  spirit  but  weak  hands. 
Surface  cheerfulness  alone  is  no  effective 
defense  against  human  problems. 
Bomethlng  more  substantial  Is  needed. 
We  have  prized  our  religious  heritage 
and  It  Is  necessary  that  we  do  not  now 


neglect  our  moral  goals  or  we  will  be 
faced  with  disintegration. 

We  must  take  our  lessons  from  history 
and  build  our  spiritual  fences  at  home — 
in  our  family  life  and  in  our  everyday 
life.  We  would  not  now  be  fau:ed  with 
atom  destruction  of  the  world  if  every 
p>erson  practiced  the  Golden  Rule.  We 
would  have  no  fear  of  war  or  interna- 
tional problems  if  we  had  Christ  in  our 
hearts.  Instead  we  would  be  thinking.  I 
am  my  brother's  keeper.  Under  these 
conditions,  communism  could  not  exist. 

Culture  and  a  high  standard  of  living 
are  not  enough  These  have  existed  with 
other  natioas  that  have  fallen  before  the 
feword.  Our  right  to  vote  would  be  of  no 
avail  if  we  do  not  have  high  Christian 
morals  to  live  by.  Democracy  Is  an 
empty  form  of  government  if  Christ  la 
not  In  it.  Without  Christianity  It  Is  im- 
po'rslble  to  make  democracy  live. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Centenary 
Methodist  Church  at  Reeses  Mill  in 
Mineral  County.  W.  Va..  a  small  com- 
munity where  I  was  bom  and  raised.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  this  church 
and  a  teacher  of  Sunday  school  and  a 
men's  Bible  class  for  15  years. 

I  am  proud  that  I  live  in  a  Nation 
where  every  man  and  woman  can  wor- 
ship God  as  they  see  fit.  regardless  of 
their  religious  affiliations.  I  believe 
every  true  American  should  fight  for 
that  right  for  every  other  American,  be- 
cause that  is  the  basis  upon  which  this 
Nation  was  founded. 

In  these  troublous  times  what  the 
world  needs  is  a  spiritual  revival.  Spir- 
itually we  have  not  kept  pace  with  our 
progress  In  the  realm  of  science  and  In- 
vention. We  must  get  back  to  the  teach- 
ings of  our  forefathers  and  have  a  Chris- 
tian outlook  on  life.  History  has  proved 
to  us  that  those  things  which  are  per- 
manent must  t>e  based  on  the  teachings 
of  Christ. 


An  Attempt  To  Sabstitntc  the  Judfment 
of  a  CoDfressional  Committee  for  a  Ja- 
dkiai  Decision 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN 

or  ICICHIOAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  July  7,  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  neither  the  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Expenditures 
in  the  Executive  E>epartments — now  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations — 
nor  the  full  committee,  though  exten- 
sive hearings  were  held  by  the  Holifield 
subcommittee,  were  able  to  agree  upon  a 
report.  Nor  was  any  report  authorized 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  Expenditures  Committee  declined 
to  adopt  a  report  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  substituting  its  judgment 
for  that  of  the  United  States  courts  on 
matters  In  litigation  In  the  California 
savings  and  loan  controversy.  In  view 
of  the  mutual  respect  which  should  ex- 
ist between  Congress  and  the  couitsi,  this 


was  the  only  proper  action  the  commit* 
tee  could  take. 

Individual  Members  of  the  House,  and 
especially  members  of  the  committee, 
were  at  liberty,  however,  to  place  their 
views  in  the  Record. 

Inasmuch  as  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  HoliweldJ  exercised  that 
right  and  privilege  by  expressing  his 
views  in  the  Congressional  Record,  it 
seems  appropriate  that  the  following 
statement  be  made: 

8TATEMEJ*T8     OT     FACT 

The  Long  Beach  Federal  Savings  It 
Loan  Association,  of  Long  Beach.  Calif., 
was  and  is  a  corporation  organized  and 
existing  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  terms 
and  provisions  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended — United  States 
Code,  section  1461.  et  sec. — and  functions 
as  a  mutual  thrift  association  In  the  city 
of  Long  Beach.  Calif.  It  is  hereinafter 
referred  to  as  Long  Beach  Federal. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Los 
Angeles,  hereinafter  referred  to  as  Los 
Angeles  bank,  was  a  body  corporate — 
later  dissolved  by  order  of  the  Commis- 
sioner with  the  prior  approval  of  the 
President — a  Federal  Home  Lean  bank 
establLshed  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  under  authority  and  within 
the  meaning  of  chapter  11  of  title  12  of 
the  United  States  Code. 

The  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Act — 
I*ublic  Law  3C4,  Seventy-second  Con- 
gress— provided  for  a  board  of  five  mem- 
bers, known  as  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board  but  Executive  Order  No. 
9070,  issued  by  the  President  on  Pebru- 
ai-y  24.  1942,  pursuant  to  the  First  War 
Powers  Act,  abolished  the  Board  and 
designated  the  then  Chairman,  the  lata 
John  H.  Fahey,  as  Commissioner  and  sole 
administrator  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Administration. 

Mr.  Fahey,  acting  as  Commissioner,  on 
March  29,  1946,  ordered — order  No. 
5082 — that  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
of  Los  Angeles  should  be  liquidated  and 
reorganized,  and  its  assets  turned  over  to  « 
the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  of  Port- 
land, which  was  ordered  to  assume  its 
liabilities. 

On  May  20.  1946,  by  order  No.  5254, 
which  the  Government  contends  is  un- 
related to  order  No.  5082,  Mr.  Fahey.  act- 
ing as  Commissioner,  appointed  Mr.  Am- 
mann.  who  was  assistant  chief  sup)ervisor 
of  Federal -and -State-chartered  insured 
institutions,  conservator  of  Long  Beach 
association. 

SMITH    COMMITTEE    INVESTIGATION 

The  Los  Angeles  bank,  the  Long  Beach 
associatioh,  and  various  members  and 
stockholders  of  both,  complained  of  the 
actions  of  the  Commissioner  in  dissolv- 
ing the  Los  Angeles  bank  and  appointing 
a  conservator  for  the  Long  Beach  asso- 
ciation, to  a  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  to  Investigate  Executive  Agencies 
Acting  Beyond  the  Scope  of  Their  Au- 
thority. That  committee  was  created 
by  House  Resolution  88  of  the  Seventy- 
ninth  Congress,  first  session. 

Among  other  things,  the  complainants 
alle;?ed  that  the  Commissioner  was 
biased,  acted  arbitrarily,  and  without 
authority. 

Hearings  were  held  beginning  on  the 
12th  day  of  June  1846,  cootluuiag  on  the 
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13th  and  ending  on  the  14th  of  June  1946. 
and  covering  273  pages  of  printed  testi- 
mony. 

Mr.  Hyman  Plschbach  was  counsel  for 
the  committee,  made  the  investigations, 
and  conducted  the  hearings. 

The  committee  filed  a  report,  being  the 
tenth  intermediate  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  To  Investigate  Executive 
Agencies  Acting  Beyond  the  Scope  of 
Their  Authority.  House  Report  No.  2659. 
Seventy-ninth  Congress,  second  session. 

That  committee  recommended: 

Recommendations 

The  recommendations  of  yoxir  committee 
are — 

(1)  That  the  Commissioner  revoke  the 
order  reducing  the  number  of  districts  from 
13  to  11  in  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
system. 

(2)  That  the  Commissioner  take  all  nec- 
essary steps  to  reestablish  a  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  Los  Angeles  and  a  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  of  Portland,  and  revoke 
the  order  or  orders  by  which  the  assets  of 
these  two  district  banks  were  intermingled. 

(3)  Should  the  Commissioner,  In  the  light 
of  the  evidence  adduced  before  your  com- 
mittee, still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the 
number  of  districts  should  be  reduced  from 
12  to  11,  and  Is  still  of  the  opinion  that  he 
has  the  legal  authority  to  reduce  the  number 
of  districts,  he  should  proceed  to  give  due 
notice  of  such  intention  to  all  of  the  asso- 
ciations In  the  area  affected,  hold  hearings, 
and  give  due  weight  to  the  recommendations 
Of  the  officials  of  the  banks  Involved  and  to 
the  views  of  the  associations  which  are  mem- 
bers of  the  regional  banks  affected,  and 
should  likewise  take  Into  consideration  the 
views  of  the  Industry  generaUy.  Any  sudden 
and  unheralded  action,  such  as  that  taken 
In  the  case  of  the  Los  Angeles  bank,  is  cer- 
tain to  have  an  unfavorable  effect  on  the 
confidence  of  the  public  In  the  Institutions 
Involved. 

(4)  That  the  Commissioner  revoke  the 
order  appointing  a  conservator  for  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Association  of  Long 
Beach  and  restore  the  assets  and  affairs  of 
the  association  to  Its  duly  elected  manage- 
ment, and  render  a  proper  accounting  for 
the  same,  as  expeditiously  as  Is  consistent 
with  Judicial  determination  of  the  questions 
at  Issue.  Your  committee  questions  whether 
the  law  ever  contemplated  that  the  Board 
should  have  the  extraordinary  power  to  seize 
and  appoint  a  conservator  for  a  solvent  In- 
stitution as  a  part  of  the  supervisory  func- 
tions entrusted  to  the  Board  over  member 
banks. 

(5)  That  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  give  consideration  to  the  necessity 
(If.  in  the  opinion  of  such  committees,  the 
necessity  exists)  of  amending  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Act  In  the  following  particulars: 

(a)  Clarifying  the  authority  of  the  Board 
in  the  matter  of  approval  of  elective  officers 
of  the  regional  banks  to  the  end  that  neither 
the  Board  nor  other  officials  may  exercise 
such  authority  arbitrarily. 

(b)  Clarifying  the  authority  of  the  Board 
or  the  Administrator  to  Increase  or  decrease 
the  number  of  regional  banks,  and  specifying 
the  condition  and  procedure  under  which 
such  changes  may  be  made. 

(c)  Prohibiting  the  agency  from  appoint- 
ing conservators  for  any  member  associa- 
tion, except  under  specific  and  well-defined 
limitations. 

(6)  It  developed  In  the  hearings  that  the 
order  relating  to  the  appointment  of  a  con- 
servator for  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Association  of  Long  Beach  had  not  been  filed 
with  the  Federal  Register,  as  required  by  law. 
The  Division  of  the  Federal  Register  advised 
your  committee  that  only  on  three  occasions 
has  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Admin- 
istration compiled  with  the  requirement  that 
its  orders  be  filed  with  the  Federal  Register. 


Your  committee  further  recommends  that 
the  Administrator  comply  with  the  law  in 
this  respect  In  the  future. 

The  Commissioner,  Mi-.  Pahey.  did  not 
comply  with  any  of  the  recommenda- 
tions; nor  did  the  Congress  enact  legis- 
lation to  correct  the  alleged  abuses  of 
which  complaint  was  made,  except  that 
Reorganization  Plan  No.  3  of  1947  estab- 
lished a  three-man  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board." 

The  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
in  the  Mallonee  case — Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  et  al.  v.  Mallonee  et  al.  (C.  A.  9. 
196  P.  2d  (Adv.  Sh.)  336,  at  390)^said: 

And  It  Is  to  be  noted  that  despite  the 
recommendations  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee In  a  report  made  on  July  25,  1948.  Con- 
gress has  not  seen  fit  to  amend  that  statute 
so  as  to  curtail  the  supervisory  powers  of 
the  Board. 

If  the  House  did  not  deem  it  wise  to 
fully  implement  that  report  by  legisla- 
tion, there  would  seem  to  be  no  sufBcient 
reason  for  the  assumption  of  Jurisdiction 
by  the  present  committee  as  a  contro- 
versy is  now  pending  in  the  courts. 

THE    LITIGATION 

On  May  27. 1946.  the  Long  Beach  Asso- 
ciation and.  shortly  thereafter,  others  in- 
terested, brought  court  action  against 
Pahey,  individually  and  as  chairman — 
Commissioner— of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board,  and  Ammann,  indi- 
vidually and  as  conservator,  challenging 
the  legality  of  the  actions  hereinbefore 
referred  to. 

These  actions  reached  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Fahey  v.  Mallonee  (332  U.  S. 
245).  That  Court  upheld  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  laws  under  which  the 
Commissioner  acted  and  the  validity  of 
his  regulations. 

Later,  the  pleadings  were  amended, 
other  parties  joined,  and  an  award  of 
damages — $36,465,000 — sought,  relief  be- 
ing predicated  upon  the  charge  that 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board.  Pahey.  Ammann 
and  more  than  a  hundred  private  indi- 
viduals joined  in  a  conspiracy  to  by  fraud 
and  illegal  action  injure  the  plaintiffs. 

These  actions  were  later  consolidated 
and  the  issues  raised,  as  well  as  the  issue 
as  to  the  reestabUshment  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Bank,  brought  before  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth 
Circuit. 

The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court 
was  subsequently  construed  by  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Circuit  on  April  2.  1952,  in  an 
opinion  written  in  the  case  of  Home 
Loan  Bank  Board  et  al.  v.  Mallonee  et 
al.  (C.  A.  9)  196  P.  2d  (Adv.  Sh.)  336). 
That  Court  commented  at  page  355 
upon  it  as  follows: 

The  length  of  the  Fahey-Mallonee  de- 
cision forbids  setting  out  the  full  text  but 
its  importance  Justifies  a  summary  of  the 
decision.      The    Supreme    Court    said:     (1) 


»The  hearings  show — pages  183  and  198 — 
that  committee  counsel,  whose  employment 
by  the  Smith  committee  ended  sometime  In 
1946  and  who  was  subsequently  employed  ^t 
some  date  unknown  to  the  writer  to  serve 
as  counsel  for  the  present  subcommittee, 
received  some  $2,500  from  interested  Los 
Angeles  Savings  &  Loan  people,  which  he  con- 
tends was  paid  to  him  for  drafting  a  state- 
ment and  to  oppose  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  3. 


Section  5  (d)  of  th«  Borne  Owners'  Loaa 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  was  constitutional; 
(2)  that  the  removal  of  the  Conservator 
of  Association  by  the  three-Judge  court, 
supra,  was  improper  and  that  Its  drastic  de- 
cree could  stand  only  If  5  Id)  was  uncon- 
stitutional; (3)  that  Institutions  like  as- 
sociations are  created,  insured  and  aided 
by  the  Federal  Government:  (4)  that  the 
provisions  of  the  statute  under  attack  were 
regulatory:  (5)  that  the  Board  adopted  rules 
and  regulations  governing  appointment  of 
conservators  and  they  provide  grounds  upon 
which  a  conservator  may  be  named,  these 
being  the  usual  and  conventional  grounds 
found  in  most  State  and  Federal  banking 
statutes,  and  these  rules  and  regulations  are 
sufficiently  explicit  to  be  adequate  for  proper 
administration  and  for  Judicial  review  if 
there  should  t>e  proper  occasion  for  It:  (6) 
that  the  regulations  provide  for  •  hearing 
after  the  Conservator  takes  posiesslcn  and 
while  this  is  a  drastic  procedure  It  Is  an 
almost  invariable  custom  to  exercise  super- 
vision in  this  summary  manner,  and  it  is  not 
unconstitutional;  (7)  that  in  this  case  an 
administrative  bearing  was  demanded  by 
and  accorded  to  Association,  and  a  specifica- 
tion of  charges  against  its  management  was 
requested  and  furnished  by  the  Board:  (8) 
that  the  causes  for  the  appointment  of  a 
conservator  set  forth  by  the  Board  were  (the 
Court  enumerates  the  serious  charges  laid 
against  the  management  of  Association,  p. 
254  of  opinion);  (9)  that  plaintiffs  never- 
theless demanded  and  obtained  an  injunction 
to  prevent  the  adnUnlstratlve  hearing  and 
they  have  therefore  cut  off  the  making  of  a 
record  as  to  whether  these  charges  are  well 
founded. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  did  not 
end  the  litigation.  Comment  by  the 
Court  in  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  against 
Mallonee.  supra,  decided  last  April, 
gives  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
parties  and  issues  involved.  That 
Court'  said — page  368: 

The  long  record  Is  a  vivid  portrayal  of  the 
melange  of  Issues  and  parties  finally  and 
Inevitably  drawn  within  the  expanding  t>oun- 
darles  of  the  controversy  as  a  result  of  fail- 
ure to  lay  at  rest  in  the  very  beginning  the 
matter  of  the  validity  of  the  Ammann  ap- 
pointment. The  vast  array  of  parties  and 
Issues  we  here  note  came  Into  this  litigation 
after,  and  we  think  as  a  result  of.  the  amend- 
ments to  the  pleadings  of  Mallonee  and  As- 
sociation which  were  authorised  by  the  low- 
er court  on  November  10.  1947.  We  refer 
to  these  amendments  at  a  later  point  In  this 
part  of  our  opinion.  This  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  the  litigation  deserves  more  than 
a  passing  glance  for  it  makes  apparent  the 
fact  that  the  new  flood  of  litigants  aiislng 
out  of  this  expansion  of  the  area  of  con- 
troversy. Injected  Into  the  litigation  a  host 
of  serious  and  highly  complicated  problems 
of  law  and  fact  for  the  ocnstderation  of  and 
adjudication  by  the  lower  court — In  fact,  the 
parties  accent  the  very  difficult  task  the  court 
faced  by  reason  of  this  fact.  It  finally  ap- 
pointed a  master  to  handle  some  of  the  mul  • 
tifarlous  problems  besetting  the  court  and 
a  controversy  over  liability  for  the  master's 
fees  Is  now  on  appeal  In  this  court. 

To  add  to  the  complications,  it  appears 
from  the  brief  of  association  that  10  associa- 
tions  (not  parties  to  this  appeal)    brought 

•Since  the  opinion  of  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  covers  the  same  subject 
matter  as  the  Investigation  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  represents  a  consideration  of 
the  entire  record,  that  opinion  is  Incorpo- 
rated into  these  remarks  by  this  reference. 
Needless  to  say,  no  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  had  the  time  necessary  to  read 
the  tremendous  record  of  this  UtlgaUon,  the 
printed  portion  of  which  alone  fills  34  vol- 
umes. 
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■ult  in  the  United  SUtes  District  Court  for 
the  Northern  District  of  California,  to  en- 
join and  prevent  a  settlement  of  the  litiga- 
tion. These  associations  (referred  to  as  the 
northern  ten)  are  similar  In  character  to 
apjiellee  association  and  are  located  In  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  area.  Prosecution  of  this 
action  was  halted  by  a  preliminary  injunc- 
tion Issued  by  the  lower  court  on  the  grovmd 
that  all  of  the  Issues  raised  by  the  action 
were  already  pending  in  the  lower  court 
since  all  parties  in  the  northern  action  were 
already  parties  in  the  instant  consolidated 
actions.  The  position  and  the  contentiorw 
of  these  litigants  are  not  pertinent  on  this 
appeal. 

Pacts  revealed  in  the  record  and  In  com- 
ments in  the  briefs  present  a  bewildering 
picture  and  one  that  adds  prophetic  em- 
phasU  to  the  June  1947  comment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  In  Fahey  ▼.  Mallonee,  supra, 
that  "there  is  more  to  this  litigation  than 
meeu  the  eye  on  the  pleadings  "  The  briefs 
Indicate  that  the  Utigatlon  finally  brought 
within  Its  orbit  15  proceedings  In  State  and 
Federal  trial  and  appellate  courts  and  two 
congressional  investigations.  The  printed 
part  of  the  record  In  the  Instant  appeal  con- 
tains approximately  11,500  pages  necessi- 
tating a  separate  Index  of  129  pages.  The 
full  record  on  this  appeal  contains  nearly 
90.000  pages  (In  addition  to  6.000  pages  of 
reporters"  transcripts)  and  Is  a  narrative  of 
proceedings  In  which  there  were  more  than 
50  Interpleaders  and  more  than  100  hearings 
Which  are  asserted  to  have  resulted  In  10 
final  Judgments.  Thousands  of  parties  were 
named  defendanU.  Including  8.0O0  "John  Doe 
borrowers"  from  association;  100  '"Intermed- 
dling Does";  100  "John  Doe  receivers":  100 
"John  Does"  names  as  tnistees  under  deeds 
of  trust:  hundreds  of  "John  Does"  and  ""Jane 
Doe*."  "Roe  and  Doe"'  copartnerships;  ""Black 
ft  Co."  corporations.  1  to  100  inclusive, 
and  ""Bed  associations."  The  amounts  of 
the  Individual  Interpleaders  have  varied  from 
as  high  as  •«. 300.000  in  one  proceeding,  to 
Clear  the  titles  to  approximately  4.(X)0  homes 
Of  8.000  local  borrowers.  These  Individual 
home  owners  became  Involved  In  their  ef- 
loru  to  clear  the  tangled  titles  to  their  In- 
dividual homes  and  in  this  effort  causing 
various  amounts  to  be  deposited  Into  court 
as  the  balance  due  on  home  loans.  Numer- 
ous other  parties  were  specifically  named  as 
parties  defendant  Including  past  and  present 
odcers  and  directors  of  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  of  San  Francisco:  the  Federal 
Savings  k  Loan  Insurance  Corp.;  10  savings 
and  loan  associations  located  in  northern 
California;  the  80  officers  and  directors  of 
said  associations;  Land  Title  Insurance  Co.. 
a  corporation  which  allegedly  undertook  to 
Insure  titles  of  borrowers  during  the  period 
of  the  conservatorship. 

THZ     PBBSOfT     UfVESmCATIOIf 

E\"idently.  complaint  of  the  failure  of 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  follow  the 
recommendations  of  the  Smith  Com- 
mittee, as  hereinbefore  referred  to.  was 
made  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ex- 
penditures in  the  Executive  Departments. 

The  record  shows  that  a  special  sub- 
committee investigating  the  Home  Loan 
Bank  Board,  composed  of  Hon.  Chet 
HoLintLD,  chairman,  and  Representa- 
tives Lamham,  Hardy,  Karsten.  Lovre. 
and  HoiTMAK  was  appointed. 

The  present  hearings  were  held  on  36 
days.  The  first  day's  hearing  was  on 
October  27,  1950.  in  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
On  November  14.  following,  hearings 
were  held  in  Long  Beach.  CaUf . ;  then,  on 
November  28.  1950,  and  on  subsequent 
days,  down  to  and  including  August  10, 
1951.  in  Washington.  D.  C. 

Hearings  were  held  on  November  2. 
1951,  in  Memphis,  Term.;  on  November 
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6  and  7,  1951.  and  March  28,  1952.  in  Los 
Angeles.  Cahf. 

The  printed  hearings  cover  2.181  pages. 

The  investigation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Hyman  Fischbach  and  his  associates. 
At  times,  members  of  the  committee  were 
prf»sent.  At  other  times.  Mr.  Holifield. 
the  chairman,  and  Mr.  Fischbach  con- 
ducted the  hearings. 

The  hearings  in  October  and  Novem- 
ber 1950  in  Los  Angeles  and  Long  Beach 
were  secret.  When  the  hearings  moved 
to  Washington,  committee  members  re- 
ceived numerous  representations  from 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  and  from  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  throughout 
the  United  States,  that,  if  such  proceed- 
ings had  to  continue,  they  be  open  to  the 
public.  The  first  day's  proceedings  in 
Washington  were  also  secret,  but  on  No- 
vember 29.  1950.  the  hearings  were 
opened  to  the  public. 

The  proceedings  In  California  in  Oc- 
tober and  November  1950  took  place  be- 
fore the  special  subcommittee  had  been 
appointed.  These  proceedings  were  de- 
scribed, at  a  meeting  of  the  subcom- 
mittee held  In  Washington  on  November 
28.  1950.  by  Subcommittee  Counsel 
Fischbach  as  follows: 

Mr.  Fischbach.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
swearing  the  witness  and  before  starting 
any  proceedings  this  morning  with  respect 
to  taking  additional  testimony.  I  would  like 
to  report  to  the  subcommittee  assembled 
here  that  during  the  course  of  the  field 
investigation  which  was  made  under  the 
auspices  of  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  was  necessary  to  take  the  testimony 
of  various  individuals.  We  proceeded  in  that 
respect  on  the  27th  of  October  1950,  in  the 
Federal  Building  in  Los  Angeles,  and  had 
before  us  Robert  F.  Rhoades.  J.  Arthur 
Younger.  J.  H.  Hoffman,  who  were  officials  of 
the  Citizens"  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation of  San  Francisco,  and  had  such 
proceedings  by  way  of  testimony  and  docu- 
mentary evidence  submitted  as  Is  Indicated 
by  the  transcript  prepared  by  Mack  M. 
Rarklin.  an  official  court  reporter  at  Los 
Angeles. 

We  also  had  occasion  to  proceed  in  the 
same  manner  at  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  on  No- 
vember 14,  1950,  and  on  that  occasion  the 
chairman  presided  at  the  taking  of  the  tes- 
timony of  the  following  witnesses:  Charles 
E.  Bradley.  Harold  L.  Newendorp.  Chtirles  T. 
Smith.  Thomas  A.  Gregory,  Clair  Van  Horn, 
and  Victor  Roddick,  and  received  the  exhibits 
indicated  by  the  transcript,  which  was  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Racklln.  the  official  court  re- 
porter from  Los  Angeles,  whose  services  we 
had  had  on  the  27th  of  October. 

I  would  like  to  offer,  and  I  ask  the  chair- 
man to  move  acceptance  of.  the  testimony 
as  well  as  the  exhibits  Identified  In  the 
transcript  of  the  proceedings  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

Mr.  LovKK.  Mr.  Chairman,  was  this  a  staff 
Investigation  made  out  In  California  in  Oc- 
tober that  you  are  talking  about?  * 

Mr.  HoLiriELD  Yes.  Mr.  Hyman  I.  Fisch- 
bach and  Mr.  Herbert  Roback,  who  are  on  my 
regular  subcommittee  staff,  acted  as  Investi- 
gators pursuant  to  directions  from  Chairman 
Dawson,  transmitted  through  me.  to  make 
this  field  Investigation.  This  testimony  was 
taken  under  oath  administered  by  myself 
and  these  are  witnesses  who  had  testimony 
and  certain  documents  which  we  believe  are 
necessary  for  this  investigation.  The  hear- 
ings are  available  for  any  of  the  members  to 
read  and  the  exhibits  will  be  shown  then. 

Mr.  LovHE.  Another  question:  Were  any 
members  of  the  subcommittee  present  at 
any  of  these  hearings? 

Mr.  HoLDTiLD.  There  were  no  members  ex- 
cept mjseU.    They  were  not  In  the  nature 


of  public  hearings.     It  was  merely  the  taking 
of  testimony. 

Mr.  Fischbach.  I  might  say  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  members  of  the  subcommittee  that 
there  Is  Included  In  these  two  transcripts 
evidence  of  the  most  vital  nature  which  will 
be  extremely  helpful  to  the  subcommittee  In 
evaluating  the  record  which  will  be  made 
here. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Was  there  anybody  present 
to  cross-examine  the  witnesses? 

Mr.  Fischbach.  No,  sir.  » 

Mr.  HoLirnxD.  With  this  exception,  that 
Mr.  Fischbach  examined  them. 

Mr.  Lanham.  Usually  where  two  sides  are 
involved,  there  is  some  opportunity  for 
croes-examinatlon.  I  do  not  know  that  It 
was  necessary  In  this  case,  but  I  Just  asked 
the  question  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Fischbach.  No;  I  do  not  think  you 
win  find  that  It  was  necessary  in  relation  to 
the  testimony  which  was  secured. 

Mr.  HoLiriiLD.  I  might  say  that  the  wit- 
nesses were  informed  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  they  answered  all  questions  vol- 
untarily. There  was  no  protest  to  the  ques- 
tioning by  either  myself  or  Mr.  Plschbach. 
They  were  Informed  of  their  constitutional 
rights  and  could  protest  and  refuse  to  answer 
If  they  wanted  to. 

Mr.  Lovse.  This  is  the  first  information 
I  have  had  of  these  depositions  or  hearings, 
whatever  you  call  them.  May  I  ask  this: 
Was  the  Department  of  Justice  represented 
at  any  of  these  hearings  that  have  been  con- 
ducted by  the  staff? 

Mr.  Fischbach.  No;  the  Department  of 
Justice  would  not  be  represented  any  more 
than  the  Department  of  Justice  would  be 
represented  In  the  proceedings  before  this 
committee.  This  committee's  Investigation 
would  not  necessarily  proceed  either  In  the 
presence  of  a  Department  of  Justice  repre- 
sentative or  In  the  presence  of  any  coun- 
sel for  any  of  the  parties.  We  have  today 
by  invitation  Mr.  Newell  A.  Clapp,  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  because  Mr.  Clapp  is 
In  a  position  to  be  of  substantial  assistance 
not  only  to  the  Department  but  to  this  sub- 
committee and  It  was  deemed  advisable  to 
Invite  Mr.  Clapp  to  attend  this  session  of 
the  committee  despite  the  fact  that  It  is 
an  executive  session,  so  that  the  subcom- 
mlttee"8  work  could  possibly  be  facilitated 
by  his  presence  and  by  subsequent  contact 
with  him  and  others  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Mr.  Holifield.  I  might  say  that  the  rea- 
son for  taking  testimony  In  the  field  In- 
vestlgatlrn  was  the  fact  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  get  a  subcommittee  together  right 
before  the  election,  and  also  due  to  the 
expense  Involved  of  bringing  these  witnesses 
here  to  Washington,  and  sending  them  back, 
which  would  amount  to  about  $500  apiece. 
If  they  were  here  for  Just  a  few  days.  That 
Is  for  railroad  fare  and  so  forth. 

In  addition  to  these  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia in  1950,  which  take  up  142  pages 
of  the  printed  record,  the  hearing  at 
Memphis.  Term.,  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
in  1951,  and  the  hearings  in  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  in  1952,  must  also  be  classed  &a 
Investigations  of  committee  counsel  for 
they  were  conducted  without  authority 
of  the  House  or  the  Expenditures  Com- 
mittee. 

A  reading  of  the  record  discloses  that 
the  apparent  purpose  of  the  hearings 
was,  through  congressional  action  to 
force  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board  to  discontinue 
their  resistance  to  the  court  actions '  and 


•Before  the  subcommittee  had  been  cre- 
ated, Subcommittee  Counsel  Fischbach  en- 
tered an  appearance  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
committee-to-be In  the  litigation  in  tbe  Fed- 
eral courts  and  took  a  position  in  opposition 
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force  settlement  of  the  claims  filed  by  the 
parties  who  had  brought  the  various  court 
actions,  to  renew  the  recommendations 
of  the  Smith  committee,  and  to  suggest 
legislation  which  would  restrict  improper 
or  arbitrary  action  by  the  executive 
agencies  having  to  do  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Act.  However,  the  United  States  court 
of  appeals,  with  the  entire  record  before 
It.  noted  that  a  tenable  basis  for  com- 
promise that  would  be  "within  the  law"  * 
had  not  been  suggested. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  criticize 
the  defending  parties  in  the  litigation 
brought  against  them  by  the  plaintiffs 
Mallonee  and  association  for  not  settling 
the  litigation  by  making  available  to  the 
plaintiffs  economic  benefits  which  were 
estimated  to  be  worth  approximately  $5.- 
250.000.  However,  the  United  States 
court  of  appeals  held  that  the  pleadings 
of  the  plaintiffs  "failed  to  state  a  claim 
upon  which  any  relief  could  be  granted 
by  a  Federal  court."  °  We  were  also  asked 
to  find  in  effect  that  the  charges  of  the 
Federal  examiners  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Long  Beach  association  were 
lacking  in  substance.  Likewise  we  were 
requested  to  condemn  the  bringing  on  of 
these  matters  to  an  administrative  hear- 
ing. The  United  States  court  of  appeals, 
however,  found  as  follows: 

In  this  order  for  a  hearing  the  Board 
makes  serious  charges  against  Association 
and  we  do  not  doubt  that  under  the  law,  and 
under  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board 
which  deal  with  Its  supervisory  power  over 
such  Institutions  as  Association,  It  may  law- 
fully and  properly  require  Association  to  ap- 
swer  these  charges  in  the  manner  and  under 
the  conditions  prescribed  In  this  administra- 
tive order.  The  authority  of  the  Board  to 
require  compliance  with  an  administrative 
order  of  this  character  seems  clearly  spelled 
out  In  the  holding  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
Fahey  v.  Mallonee.  supra,  and  we  hold  that 
in  Issuing  the  said  order  the  Board  validly 
exercised  a  power  of  supervision  lodged  in 
it.« 

The  evidence  before  the  committee  did 
not,  and.  because  the  committee  was  not 
the  proper  forum,  for  their  determina- 
tion, could  not  prove  or  disprove  the 
charges  made  against  the  management 
of  the  Long  Beach  Association.  Those 
charges  were  repeated  under  oath  before 
the  subcommittee  by  Federal  examiners. 
The  nature  of  the  charges  makes  it  clear 
why  the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
found  that  a  tenable  basis  for  compro- 
mise "within  the  law"  '  had  not  been  sug- 
gested. Whether  the  charges  are  true  or 
false,  they  are  of  an  extremely  serious 
nature  and  require  agreement  with  the 


to  that  of  the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  and 
the  Department  of  Justice.  See  the  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  of  November  17, 
1950.  Mallonee  et  al.  v.  Fahey  et  al..  No. 
5421-PH,  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  California. 

♦  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  et  al.  v.  Mallonee 
€t  al.  ((€.  A.  9)  196  F.  2d  (Adv.  Sh.)  333  at 
p.  387). 

^  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  et  al.  v.  Mallonee 
et  al.  ((C.  A.  9)  196  F.  2d  (Adv.  Sh.)  336  at 
p.  378). 

•  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  et  al.  v.  Mallonee 
et  al.  ((C.  A.  9)  196  F.  2d  (Adv.  Sh.)  336  at 
p.  388). 

^  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  et  al  v.  Mallonee 
et  al.  ((C.  A.  6)  196  F.  2d  (Adv.  Sh.)  336  at 
p.  887). 


United  States  courts  that  if  they  are  true 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  must  take 
action.  See  pages  1753,  et  seq.,  of  the 
printed  record. 

The  committee  was  asked  to  criticize 
private  attorneys  and  Government  per- 
sonnel for  reporting  apparent  income- 
tax  deficiencies  running  at  least  into 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  Is 
alleged  that  tax  pfosecutions  were  urged 
which  would  not  have  been  urged  except 
for  the  litigation.  The  record  before  the 
committee  does  not  justify  a  conclusion 
on  these  tax  matters.  The  prosecution 
of  alleged  tax  concealments  should  not 
be  instigated  or  withheld  because  of 
other  pending  litigation  involving  the 
same  persons.  It  is  pertinent  to  state, 
however,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  apparent  tax  liabilities  to  the 
Government  were  uncovered  by  the  ef- 
forts of  the  persons  criticized,  and.  while 
some  of  these  persons  were  frequently, 
some  of  them  almost  constantly,  before 
the  subcommittee,  subcommittee  counsel 
never  questioned  anyone  of  them  about 
any  of  these  tax  matters  although  going 
into  great  detail  about  other  Items  the 
significance  of  which  is  not  at  all  appar- 
ent in  the  record. 

THI  DECISION  OF  THI  ICtWTH  fUlCUTT 

Following  the  decision  of  June  23, 1947, 
in  Fahey  against  Mallonee.  supra,  which, 
among  other  things,  held  that  the 
litigants  had  not  exhausted  their  ad- 
ministrative remedies,  the  Ninth  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals,  in  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  against  Mallonee,  quoted  the 
Supreme  Court  as  follows:  •         , 

"The  Board  adopted  rules  and  regulation* 

governing  appointment  of  conservators. 
They  provided  the  grounds  upon  which  a 
conservator  might  be  named,  and  they  are 
the  usual  and  conventional  grounds  found 
In  most  State  and  Federal  banking  statutes. 
They  are  sufficiently  explicit,  agilnst  the 
background  of  custom,  to  be  adequate  for 
proper  administration  and  for  Judicial  re- 
view If  there  should  be  a  proper  occasion 
for  it." 

The  court  of  appeals  further  said : 
At  the  conclusion  of  Its  decision  In 
Fahey  v.  Mallonee  the  coxirt  summa- 
rized Its  views  In  the  significant  statement 
that  it  was  error  for  the  lower  court  to  oust 
the  conservator  or  to  enjoin  any  of  his  pro- 
ceedings or  to  enjoin  the  administrative 
hearing  and  this  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  administrative  or  Judicial  proceedings 
which  may  be  warranted  by  law.  Here  we 
have  not  only  a  blunt  appraisal  and  condem- 
nation of  the  initiatory  proceedings  In  the 
lower  court  but  also  a  significant  reference 
to  "any  other  administrative  •  •  •  pro- 
ceedings." The  last  words  of  this  pro- 
nouncement would  be  void  of  meaning  if  we 
disregard  the  fact  that  the  coxirt  was  re- 
ferring to  further  administrative  proceed- 
ings which  would  eventuate  in  a  final  agency 
determination  which  decided  the  validity  of 
both  the  Ammann  appointment  and  the 
order  setting  the  field  hearing  on  July  8. 
1946,  this  final  decision  to  be  promulgated 
either  under  the  then  rules  and  regulations 
of  adinlnlstra<:lon  or  possibly  (if  delay  en- 
sued )  under  provisions  of  the  Administrative 
Procediire  Act  which  had  been  approved  only 
a  few  days  prior  to  the  date  of  this  decision. 
The  Supreme  Court  certainly  did  not  over- 
look the  presence  of  that  legislation  or  Its 
possible  application  to  this  litigation.' 


*  Home   Loan   Bank   Board   et   al   v.    Mal- 
lonee et  al.,  supra,  p.  378. 


During  the  present  hearings,  there  waa 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  the  litiga- 
tion to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
which  is  still  pending  In  the  ninth  cir- 
cuit, was  expensive  and  a  waste  of 
money. 

Undoubtedly,  that  charge  is  true  But 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  delay 
and  expense  of  the  litigation  squarely 
upon  the  shoulders  of  those  who  Insti- 
gated the  present  hearings  and  upon 
others  who  have  joined  with  them.  Ihia 
is  made  clear  on  pace  367  of  the  opinion, 
and  in  the  following  excerpts  from  the 
opinion : 

The  clear  and  undisguised  purpose  of  the 
Mallonee-aaeociation  group  was  to  seek  im- 
mediate injunctive  relief  at  the  outset  of  this 
litigation  which  would  forbid  recourse  to  and 
thereby  bypass  the  entire  administrative 
process  Including  Judicial  review  of  any  final 
determinaUuu  cf  administration  after  com- 
pletion oX  the  field  hearing  held  at  Los  An- 
geles.    •     •     •  • 

Th«  presently  involved  stste  of  the  record 
which  resulted  from  failure  to  exhaust  the 
administrative  remedy  In  the  initiatory  stag* 
of  this  litigation  thereby  causing  this  liti- 
gation to  fan  out  and  proliferate  Into  Its 
preaent  complications  provides  no  sound  rea- 
son in  law  for  another  Judicial  repudiation 
of  a  procedure  clearly  authorized  under  law 
and  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Board. 
The  answer  to  the  unhappy  and  regrettable 
involvements  of  this  long,  drawn-cut,  and 
coetly  litigation  is  not  to  be  found  in  a  fur- 
ther resort  to  a  court  iujunction  to  com- 
pletely thwart  an  administrative  proreea 
which  Congress  has  seen  fit  to  approve.'" 

Private  parties  are  involved  on  both 
sides  of  the  trending  litigation.  Many  of 
the  defending  litigants  are  men  of  stat- 
ure in  their  own  communities  and  even 
nationally.  They  have  a  right  that  the 
charges  against  them  be  litigated  in  th# 
proper  courts  and  that  they  t)e  free  of 
pressure  from  Congress  to  refrain  from 
defending  against  those  charges.  The 
matter  is  one  for  judicial  determination. 

As  Circuit  Judge  Stephens,  concurring 
in  the  opinion  by  Judge  Bone,  aptly 
stated: 

I  agree  with  Judge  Bone's  conclusions  as 
detailed  In  his  exhaustive  review  of  this  super 
complicated  litigation  and  Join  In  the  order 
contained  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  opin- 
ion. The  whole  subject  matter  from  th« 
beginning  presented  highly  difficult  legal 
questions,  solvable  In  certainty  only  by  the 
court  with  the  last  say.  I  thoroughly  agree 
that  Fahey  v.  Mallonee  (1947.  332  U.  8.  245), 
must  be  followed  as  Indicated  In  the  main 
opinion. 

THX    STTGQBBTXD    EBCOMMXNTATIONS 

At  the  end  of  the  draft  of  the  report 
which  was  submitted  but  not  accepted 
by  either  the  subcommittee  or  the  com- 
mittee, there  were  listed  some  15  recom- 
mendations which  It  was  proposed  that 
the  committee  make  to  Congress.  There 
15  recommendations  except  possibly  two 
were  never  a  matter  of  dispute  In  the 
committee.  Quite  probably  there  would 
be  a  substantial  area  of  agreement  on 
some  of  the  recommendations.  The  dif- 
ference of  opinion  Involved  was  whether 
or  not  a  committee  of  Congress  should  at- 

*Home  Loan  Bank  Board  et  ol.  v.  Mal- 
lonee et  al.,  supra,  p.  853. 

*Home  Loan  Bank  Board  et  al.  v.  Mai- 
lonee^et  ai.^  sypra.  p.  »)Q. 
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tempt  to  Influence  the  course  of  the 
pending  litigation  in  the  United  States 
courts.  The  committee  properly  de- 
clined to  attempt  to  influence  that  liti- 
gation. 

With  these  views  I  think  a  majority  of 
the  committee  is  in  agreement,  though  I 
am  not  authorized  to  speak  for  them. 


Hon.  Christian  A.  Herter,  of 
Massachusetts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

or    MASSACHrSFTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRES2NTATIVE8 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  decision  of  Christian  Herter  to  re- 
tire from  the  Congress  carries  with  it  a 
sense  of  genuine  regret  for  those  who 
have  served  with  him  here,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  Members  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation. 

For  the  past  10  years  he  has  been^ 
Member  of  this  House.  He  has  been 
from  time  to  Ume  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  and  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

He  has  served  with  ability  and  distinc- 
tion, making  a  particularly  helpful  con- 
tribution as  the  active  head  of  the  com- 
mittee visiting  Europe  in  1947  in  connec- 
tion with  Implementing  the  Marshall 
plan. 

His  experience  in  Europe,  his  expe- 
rience in  the  E>epartment  of  Commerce 
under  Herbert  Hoover,  his  experience  in 
the  Massachusetts  I/egislature,  of  which 
he  became  the  speaker,  all  have  contrib- 
uted to  his  work  in  the  Congress. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  him  leave  the 
House. 

He  will  make  an  excellent  Governor  of 
Massachusetts. 


r"\ 


Air   Power:    Our  Prime  Defense   Inslru- 
ment  and  Irretpontible  Economy 


I    EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CECIL  R.  KING 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  way  most  familiar  to  Americans  of 
measuring  the  size  of  an  Air  Force,  is  by 
the  number  of  combat  groups.  Today  we 
have  approximately  100  groups.  Our 
military  intelligence  tells  us  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  the  equivalent  of  250 
United  States  groups. 

Against  this  threat  we  pose  the  promise 
of  American  production  and  the  assur- 
ance of  the  superior  professional  com- 
petence of  our  air  crews.  But  the 
promise  is  not  enough.  We  need  action 
to  insure  Increased  production,  and  the 


availability  of  trained  men  to  handle  the 
aircraft  when  they  are  ready. 

Despite  the  numerical  superiority  of 
the  Communists'  jet  aircraft,  our  F-fl6 
Saber  Jet  has  been  more  than  able  to 
hold  Its  own  against  the  MIG-15.  But 
the  figures  of  current  Russian  produc- 
tion and  future  Soviet  potential  as 
against  our  own,  produces  frightening 
possibilities. 

This  comparative  situation  is  obvious- 
ly a  serious  threat  to  the  United  States 
and  we  need  a  big  Air  Force  to  offset  it. 
We  need  a  big  Air  Force  so  obviously  that 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  anyone — not  sym- 
pathetic to  the  Russians — blocking  its 
development  at  this  time. 

Seven  years  ago  at  the  close  of  World 
War  II,  our  Air  Forces  were  cut  so  fast 
that  1  year  later  we  did  not  have  enough 
air  power  to  meet  even  minimum  secu- 
rity requirements.  The  Soviet  Union,  in- 
stead of  cutting  its  air  force  at  the  end 
of  World  War  II,  launched  a  program 
that  has  built  her  a  bigger  and  better  air 
force  than  she  has  ever  had. 

Today,  Russia  not  only  has  more  planes 
than  we  do,  but  her  planes  are  approach- 
ing ours  in  quality.  We  are  in  danger 
of  losing  our  air  superiority.  We  might 
even  be  defeated  if  an  air  attack  should 
come.  During  the  past  6  years  the  Soviet 
Air  Force  has  strengthened  Its  tactical 
air  arm.  and  it  is  most  alarming  to  real- 
ize that  they  have  simultaneously  devel- 
oped a  bombing  force. 

If  we  were  in  a  war  today,  the  Soviet 
commander  of  long-range  air  forces 
would  have  at  his  disposal  several  hun- 
dred TU-4's.  an  improved  Soviet  copy  of 
our  own  B-29  superfortress.  We  still 
have  a  precious  advantage  in  total  bomb 
load.  Our  planes  can  carry  more  than 
Russian  planes,  but  the  Soviet  high  com- 
mand is  making  a  massive  effort  to  over- 
take us  and  this  presents  a  serious  threat. 

Russia's  estimated  production  of  air- 
craft ranges  from  10,000  to  19.000  air- 
craft each  year.  Last  year  they  built 
between  5,500  and  6,200  jet  interceptors 
and  750  jet  bombers.  This  is  about  a 
6-to-l  advantage  over  our  own  jet  pro- 
duction. 

The  Soviet  aircraft  industry  is  de- 
clared to  be  operating  at  half  its  poten- 
tial capacity,  which  is  estimated  to  be 
from  a  low  of  50,000  planes  annually  to 
as  high  as  100,000  planes  a  year  by  1260. 

The  picture  cannot  be  brightened 
by  4-year-old  statements  that  nothing 
stands  l>etween  EuroF>e  and  complete 
subjugation  to  Communist  tyranny  but 
the  atomic  bomb  in  our  possession  and 
our  ability  to  deliver  it.  Three  years  ago 
President  Truman  announced  that  an 
atomic  explosion  had  taken  place  inside 
Russia.  Growth  of  the  Soviet  atomic 
stockpile  has  paralleled  expanding  Soviet 
aircraft  production.  Despite  what  we 
think  of  Russian  ideology,  unfortunately, 
its  technology  today  is  good. 

Most  of  us  have  forgotten  many  of  the 
details  of  World  War  II.  But  almost  to 
a  man  we  remember  where  we  were  or 
what  we  were  doing  on  the  Simday  Pearl 
Harbor  was  attacked.  Firm  in  our 
memories  are  the  pictures  we  have  all 
seen  of  our  ships  burning,  of  our  men 
of  all  branches  of  the  service  running 
over  the  demolished  fortifications  of 
Oahu,    frantically    hitting    the    enemy 


whenever  possible;  of  the  gallant  efforts 
of  our  few  planes  that  got  off  the  ground. 
That  picture  can  come  alive  again — and 
this  time  on  the  mainland  of  the  United 
States. 

Airplanes  today  fly  higher,  faster,  and 
farther  than  they  did  in  World  War  II. 
They  carry  greater  bomb  loads  and  they 
carry  a  far  more  powerful  bomb. 

In  spite  of  the  irresp>onsible.  uneco- 
nomic bites  taken  from  key  defense  ap- 
propriations by  purely  politically  moti- 
vated Members  of  Congress,  we  are 
achieving  the  goals  we  have  set  out  for 
ourselves.  Yes,  even  though  some  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  sitting  in  Con- 
gress in  Washington  put  F>olitics  before 
the  interests  of  the  people,  though  they 
sought  to  take  political  advantage  of  the 
defense  of  the  way  you  and  I  live  our 
daily  lives  and  govern  ourselves,  we  are 
keeping  our  faith  with  our  neighbors  in 
the  world.  We  have  kept  our  promise 
in  Korea  to  drive  the  Communists  out  of 
South  Korea  and  keep  them  out.  At  the 
same  lime,  we  are  building  our  muscles 
at  home  so  that  we  can  discourage  new 
Koreas  and  demonstrate  to  Moscow  the 
foolhardiness  of  even  contemplating  full- 
scale  war  with  us. 

It  has  not  been  a  simple  task,  for,  de- 
spite a  $55,000,000,000  defense  budget,  we 
have  been  able  to  eat  aU  the  foods  we 
normally  eat  in  peacetime.  We  have 
produced  new-model  automobiles  each 
year.  We  have  nylon  stockings,  ciga- 
rettes, television  sets,  and  all  the  other 
peacetime  products  we  are  used  to 
having. 

This  has  been  a  new  experience  for 
us — running  a  giant  military  defense  pro- 
gram while  operating  our  usual  lusty 
peacetime  economy. 

I  have  indicated  that  our  job  has  not 
been  easy.  We  have  had  opposition  and 
faced  c  bstacles  set  up  by  others  than  our 
enemies  abroad.  I  have  with  my  own 
vote,  and  all  my  efforts,  sought  to  defeat 
this  opposition  and  overcome  these  ob- 
stacles. 

One  of  the  best  examples  of  what  I 
am  saying  is  right  on  oiu:  home  front  in 
southern  California — in  our  own  Seven- 
teenth Congressional  District.  We  are 
close  to  it  there  and  with  pardonable 
pride  we  can  point  to  our  record  as  a 
keystone  in  the  national  arsenal  of  the 
Air  Forces  of  our  armed  services.  We 
know  and  recognize  it  when  partisan 
selfish  interests  tamper  recklessly  with 
the  country's  Air  Force  program.  We 
know  because  this  is  the  hub  of  America's 
aircraft  frame  industry — where  the  heart 
of  our  Air  Force  planes  are  made. 

Yet  the  men  and  women  who  man  the 
machines  of  our  aircraft  industry  in  the 
Los  Angeles  area  know  operations  are 
not  going  at  full  speed,  tliey  know  we  are 
not  producing  all  that  we  have  capacity 
for  and  they  are  entitled  to  know  why, 
and  who  is  responsible  for  this  critical 
situation. 

What  I  have  said  so  far  emphasizes  the 
weighty  load  of  our  defenses  that  the  Air 
Forces  must  carry.  Unhappily,  what  I 
must  say  now  can  only  emphasize  the 
dangers  that  have  been  built  into  our 
Air  Forces  expansion  program  by  far  too 
many  conscienceless  Members  of  the 
Congress  more  concerned  with  false 
economy  than  with  defense,  and  more 
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concerned  with  themselves  than  with  the 
country  in  whose  best  interest  they  have 
been  sent  to  Congress. 

The  Air  Force  and  the  administration, 
in  full  possession  of  what  I  have  told  you 
here  today,  and  more  which  has  not  been 
revealed  for  security  reasons,  sought  a 
143-wing  Air  Force  by  July  1,  1954.  and 
then  were  forced  to  risk  postponing  the 
date  of  readiness  to  mid-1955.  Then, 
small-minded  men  who  seek  a  headline 
here,  a  political  advantage  there,  In  the 
rame  of  economy,  pushed  measures  that 
reduced  the  Air  Force  budget  more  than 
$4,000,000,000.  A  small  amount  measured 
alongside  the  total  Air  Force  budget  of 
slightly  over  $19,000,000,000.  But  ac- 
tuaUy  a  huge  amount  that  postFKjned  un- 
til 1957  the  143-wing  Air  Force  planned 
for  and  needed  in  1954  to  insure  our 
security. 

This  Is  not  economy.  Economy  does 
not  mean  simply  saving  money,  or  wast- 
ing 3  years  before  we  jjiave  an  Air  Force 
to  defend  ourselves  against  a  threat  that 
may  not  wait  3  years.  The  Russians  will 
not  obligingly  slow  their  build-up  over 
the  next  3  years  to  accommodate  those 
who  in  an  election  year  butter  their  own 
political  bread  at  the  expense  of  weapons 
we  must  have  to  defend  ourselves  so  that 
we  and  our  children  can  all  be  assured  of 
bread  and  butter  in  a  free  land. 

This  false  so-called  money-saving 
practice  of  taking  dollars  from  the  Air 
Force  appropriations,  pinching  some 
from  the  Army,  squeezing  more  from  an- 
other defense  source,  is  not  true  econ- 
omy; it  is  an  attack  on  our  security.  It 
endangers  our  defenses,  and  more  than 
that.  It  disrupts  the  mobilization  econ- 
omy without  benefiting  the  civilian 
economy. 

This  leeching  of  funds  from  our  de- 
fense is  not  representation  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  representative  of  pri- 
vate and  ipartisan  political  Interests,  and 
the  people  will  certainly  realize  where  to 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  reckless 
balancing  of  dollars  against  our  national 
security  in  the  most  vital  of  our  defense 
instruments — our  aircraft  and  the  men 
to  man  them. 
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Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  these 
closing  hours  before  adjourrmient  of  the 
Eighty-second  Congress,  I  am  glad  to 
have  this  opportunity  to  briefly  refer  to 
a  few  of  the  major  accomplishments  in 
which  I  as  a  Member  of  the  House  took 
an  active  interest. 

Few  Congresses  have  faced  so  many 
grave  and  complex  problems.  The  work 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  involved 
legislation  aijd  unprecedented  appropri- 
ations that  afiect  not  only  the  life  and 
future  of  our  own  r>eople.  but  concern 
the  welfare  and  destinies  of  millions  of 


freedom -loving   people   throughout   the 
world. 

Let  me  first  refer  to  the  program  to 
aid  our  needy,  the  aged,  the  blind,  the 
disabled,  dependent  children  and  their 
mothers,  and  those  whose  living  de- 
pended on  fixed  income  retirement  and 
social  security  benefits  All  of  these 
groups  have  been  feeling  the  pinch  of 
higher  living  costs.  Legislation  ranging 
from  Increases  In  Federal  grants  for  the 
aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children;  In- 
creases in  Goverrunent  employees'  re- 
tirement pasrments  and  increases  for 
those  receiving  social  security  insurance 
has  been  passed  by  this  Congress.  This 
legislation,  in  effect,  is  merely  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  program  first  initiated  un- 
der a  Democratic  administration  and  a 
Democratic  Congress  20  years  ago. 

I  supported  every  bill  which  I  deemed 
to  be  beneficial  to  our  war  veterans. 
More  than  3,000.000  veterans  and  de- 
pendents of  deceased  veterans  will  re- 
ceive increased  compensation  and  pen- 
sions under  provi.sions  of  one  bill  which 
we  passed,  while  a  companion  act 
liberalizes  the  limitation  on  other  in- 
come a  person  may  receive  and  still  be 
eligible  for  a  pension.  Both  of  these 
measures  aply  to  those  in  the  Armed 
Forces  since  the  Red  Invasion  of  Korea 
as  well  as  World  War  I  and  n  veterans. 
I  supported  the  comprehensive  program 
extending  the  same  educational  and 
training  benefits  to  post-Korean  veter- 
ans SIS  were  granted  under  the  original 
OI  bill  of  rights.  In  addition,  the  vet- 
erans who  fought  in  Korea  have  been 
granted  the  hospital,  medical,  housing, 
and  rehabilitation  benefits  heretofore 
available  to  World  War  I  and  n  veterans. 

This  Congress  has  also  enacted  legis- 
lation authorizing  the  construction  of 
additional  public  housing  units  but  not 
by  any  means  to  the  extent  that  I  had 
hoped  for.  Public  housinsr  has  been 
badly  needed  by  wage  earners  not  only 
in  New  York  City  but  all  over  the  coun- 
try and  there  was  a  concerted  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  powerful  national  real- 
estate  lobby  to  sabotage  this  program. 
I  was  glad  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  speak  and  vote  for  the  continuation  of 
this  vitally  important  program. 

During  the  long  period  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  it  was  my  pleasure  once 
again  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee handling  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce and  for  the  Federal  Judiciary. 
As  all  the  Members  here  well  know,  the 
work  of  this  committee  necessitated 
months  and  months  of  hearings  and 
executive  sessions,  many  investigations 
and  tireless  efforts  to  insure  for  the  tax- 
payer  the  fullest  possible  return  on  his 
tax  dollar. 

Among  the  bills  I  introduced  diuing 
this  Congress  upon  which  a  majority  of 
this  House  has  favorably  and  kindly 
voted  is  one  known  as  H.  R.  7855  which 
provides  for  the  deepening  of  Gowanus 
Creek  Channel  in  Brooklsm  so  as  to  ac- 
commodate larger  cargo-carrying  ves- 
sels in  that  channel.  This  extensive  im- 
provement will  be  extremely  helpful  to 
business  and  Industry  throughout  the 
Borough  of  Brooklyn  and  particularly  to 
the  economic  security  of  a  most  impor- 
tant segment  of  our  water  front.    This 


bill.  Incidentally,  was  passed  yesterday 
by  the  other  body  and  I  am  sure  will 
Shortly  be  signed  by  the  President  and 
become  public  law. 

I  again  introduced  legislation  to  au- 
thorize the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  mobilize  at  some  convenient 
place  in  the  United  States  an  adequate 
number  of  the  world's  outstanding  ex- 
perts, and  coordinate  and  utilize  their 
services  as  soon  as  possible  In  a  supreme 
endeavor  to  discover  means  of  curing 
and  preventing  cancer. 

Another  of  my  bills,  for  the  success- 
ful passage  of  which  I  also  owe  my 
thanks  to  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
House,  Is  known  as  H.  R.  6891.  now  pend- 
ing as  of  the  moment  in  the  other  body. 
It  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  make  an  Investigation  and  report 
thereon  to  the  Congress  at  not  later  thaa 
March  1.  1953.  with  respect  to  the  ad- 
visability of  establishing  a  national  mon- 
ument in  Brooklyn  in  honor  of  256  Mary- 
land heroes  who  fell  in  combat  during 
the  Battle  of  Brooklyn  on  the  27th  day  of 
Augxist  1776.  These  heroes  are  now  Ig- 
nominously  buried  at  Third  Avenue  near 
Seventh  Street. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  grateful  to  you  and 
the  Members  of  ib»  Houm  for  this  brief 
opportunity  to  addren  myself  to  but  a 
few  of  the  matters  with  which  I  have 
been  closely  concerned  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

'■''        Price  Controli  and  Inflation 
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Mr.  KING  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  things  I  am  going  to  say  today 
need  desperately  to  be  said.  They  need 
to  be  said  here  and  all  across  this  coun- 
try.    They  need  to  be  said  for  America. 

Prices  are  going  up.  The  cost  of  liv- 
ing is  skyrockeUng  and  the  end  is  not 
in  sight.  The  reason  Is  weak  legislation; 
a  poor  and  Inadequate  defense  bill  that 
has  been  diluted  by  the  influence  of 
powerful  selfish  Interest  sponsored 
amendments,  until  It  Is  Incapable  of  do- 
ing the  Job  of  controlling  prices. 

Controls  for  controls  sake  certainly  do 
not  appeal  to  me.  But  where  controls 
are  necessary  to  curb  inflation  and  main- 
tain a  stable  standard  of  living  for  the 
people  of  this  country  during  a  period  of 
emergency.  I  have  supported  them. 

Every  now  and  then  this  country  be- 
comes involved  In  what  we  like  to  term 
"the  great  debate."  It  Is  a  time  when 
people  all  across  the  land.  In  every  Stete 
and  walk  of  life,  become  very  much 
arou.sed  In  a  great  national  argument. 
Some  are  on  one  side  and  most  of  the 
rest  are  on  the  other.  There  is  not  much 
middle  ground.  You  are  either  for  or 
against. 

This  year  one  of  the  principal  factors 
of  this  great  debate  has  been  whether  or 
not  we  should  continue  price  controls. 
Most  people  can  draw  the  right  conclu- 
sions if  they  have  the  facts.    That  is 
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one  of  the  foundations  of  a  democracy. 
On  this  question  In  the  great  debate 
of  1952.  It  was  difficult  for  the  people 
to  get  the  facts.  When  you  want  to  de- 
cide whether  there  are  enough  goods  on 
hand  to  keep  prices  from  going  up.  you 
are  dealing  with  pretty  complicated  ma- 
terial. You  need  to  have  a  great  many 
figures  on  the  supplies  of  all  kinds  of 
goods:  you  need  to  know  what  the  in- 
come of  all  the  people  in  the  country 
amounts  to.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
facts  that  have  to  be  put  together  by 
stati.stlclans  and  economists  and  con- 
densed Into  terms  that  everyone  can  see 
and  understand. 

Now,  in  this  debate,  there  were  a  lot  of 
conscientious,  patriotic  citizens  on  both 
sides.  Consumers  wanted  prices  con- 
trolled, because  they  felt  it  in  their 
pocketk)ooks  every  time  cost-of-living 
prices  went  up.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
were  many  merchants  and  businessmen 
who  could  see  that  price  controls  were  In 
many  cases  holding  down  the  prices  at 
which  they  might  otherwise  sell  their 
products.  They  tended  to  feel  that  all.  or 
at  least  some,  of  the  price  controls  were 
unnecessary,  and  therefore  bad.  These 
were  the  conscientious,  patriotic  ones. 
But.  as  in  all  big.  national,  acrimonious, 
long-drawn-out  debates,  there  were 
others.  These  were  the  cynical,  selfish, 
greedy  men  who  look  out  for  themselves 
first,  last,  and  always. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  argument  were 
the  supporters  of  OPS  and  the  price  law. 
The  President  asked  for  a  stronger  law 
than  we  already  had.  There  were  holes 
In  the  existing  law.  the  result  of  damag- 
ing amendments  passed  the  year  before, 
that  were  in  grievious  need  of  plugging. 

Let  us  look  back  at  the  situation  that 
called  forth  the  price  cont.-ols.  That  was 
a  time  when  the  hatchet  men  who  hacked 
at  America  a  few  weeks  ago  were  crying 
out  bitterly  for  help  from  theli  Govern- 
ment against  skyrocketing  inflation. 

You  will  remember  that  people  all  over 
the  Nation  viere  afraid  a  third  world  war 
was  beginning.  They  rushed  out  to  buy 
the  things  they  thought  would  be  scarce. 
Merchants  built  up  their  inventories, 
manufacturers  stockpiled  materials. 
Prices  were  as  erratic  as  flying  saucers. 

Communist  aggression  was  on  the 
march,  and  it  was  obvious  we  were  going 
to  have  to  build  up  our  defenses.  So  we 
embarked  on  a  gigantic  program  which 
could  be  expected  to  generate  tre- 
mendous inflationary  pressures.  But  the 
wave  of  scare  buying  came  just  as  our 
defense  build-up  was  getting  under  way. 
and  it — rather  than  actual  defense 
spending — caused  the  initltal  spurt  in 
prices. 

A  vicious  circle  began  working.  Once 
scare  buying  started  the  prices  up,  people 
began  to  buy  more  because  they  were 
afraid  of  even  higher  prices  if  they  wait- 
ed. They  were  afraid  of  shortages,  too, 
shortages  that  for  the  most  part  never 
occurred.  The  more  they  bought,  the 
more  prices  went  up.  We  do  not  know 
where  they  would  have  ended  if  we  had 
let  things  continue  to  drift. 

As  directed  by  Congress,  the  Govern- 
ment tried  indirect  measures  and  volun- 
tary controls  in  the  fall  of  1950.  but  they 
were  not  enough  by  themselves  to  stop 
Inflation.    From  June  1950  to  midwinter 


1951.  the  cost  of  living  rose  8  percent. 
Wholesale  prices  averaged  an  increase 
of  16  percent,  and  sensitive  basic  com- 
modities jumped  almost  50  percent. 

Finally  direct  price  and  wage  controls 
were  invoked  in  January  1951.  and  soon 
afterwards  the  picture  began  to  change. 
People  began  to  regain  confidence  and 
scare  buying  died  away.  Soon  prices 
began  leveling  off. 

Inflation  was  stopped  with  the  price 
freeze  and  we  entered  a  period  of  sta- 
bilization. However,  crippling  amend- 
ments to  the  Defense  Act  op>ened  the  way 
for  price  increases.  These  amendments 
permitted  Increases  that  have  partly 
been  responsible  for  a  rise  in  the  cost 
of  living  of  nearly  3  percent  in  the  past 
15  months.  OPS  did  everything  within 
its  power  to  hold  back  the  floodtide  of 
rising  prices. 

Thus  having  faith  in  the  siren's  songs 
of  the  harpies  of  decontrol  who  would 
lead  them  to  believe  that  the  way  to 
lower  prices  is  to  kill  the  control  agency, 
are  due  for  a  rude  awakening.  Right 
now  there  are  more  than  6.000  appli- 
cations from  firms  seeking  increased- 
prlce  ceilings  on  the  desk  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization. 
They  represent  75  major  industries. 
That's  cold  comfort  for  the  individual 
citizen  who  is  being  lulled  with  false 
promises  of  lower  prices  on  one  hand 
and  being  prepared  for  a  gouging  on  the 
other.  At  this  point  let  us  also  be  mind- 
ful of  the  millions  of  our  citizens  on 
fixed  incomes,  annuities,  pensions,  and 
so  forth,  who  will  feel  so  keenly  the 
effects  of  the  inflationary  spiral. 

The  public  memory  is  short  and  I  won- 
der If  you  will  remember  what  happened 
In  1946?  The  same  special  interests  we 
have  heard  from  lately  were  then  sing- 
ing the  same  deceptive  tune.  They  had 
their  way.  and  on  June  30  of  that  year 
price  controls  were  temporarily  ended. 
Prices  shot  up  at  once — food  prices  going 
up  fastest.  Between  July  1  and  July  25, 
1946,  food  prices  rose  14  percent.  Some 
meat  prices  rose  45  percent. 

Then,  as  a  few  weeks  ago.  we  found 
space  bought  in  the  daily  newspapers  to 
present  a  distorted  and  misleading  pic- 
ture of  ^he  economic  situation.  All  too 
often  the  advertisements  portrayed  price 
controls  as  a  shackling  restraint  on  our 
free-enterprise  system.  Either  ignoring 
or  playing  down  the  threat  of  inflation, 
these  ads  pointed  to  a  future  of  abundant 
goods  at  reasonable  prices,  if  only  we 
would  slay  the  dragon  of  price  control. 

So  we  slew  the  dragon,  and  the  same 
selfish  profiteers  reaped  the  harvest  then 
they  hope  to  repeat  today  at  the  expense 
of  their  countrymen. 

Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  maiming  of 
the  price  control  law  that  occurred  a 
few  weelcs  ago.  After  the  months-long 
campaign  to  kill  the  controls  law.  what 
happened?  Remember,  the  administra- 
tion had  been  pleading  for  a  new  law 
that  would  stop  some  of  the  holes  left 
in  it  by  amendments  of  a  year  ago. 
Finally  a  law  was  passed  in  which  the 
holes  pleaded  against,  still  remained  wide 
open.  Moreover,  in  the  new  law  all 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  exempt  from 
price  control — and  out  of  every  dollar  the 
American  housewife  spends  for  family 


food.  20  cents  of  it  goes  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

In  addition,  the  appropriations  for 
OPS  were  reduced  to  the  point  that  it  was 
forced  to  cut  its  staff  by  more  than  half. 
This  happ)ened  at  a  time  when  the  cost 
of  living  is  at  the  highest  point  in  this 
country  in  our  history.  And  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  gets  an  all  but  unworkable 
controls  law.  and  less  than  half  enough 
people  to  put  it  into  effect. 

The  OPS  chief  has  estimated  that  we 
may  expect  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
living  month  by  month.  If  that  hap- 
pens, or  even  threatens  to  happen,  and 
we  have  virtually  no  effective  price  con- 
trol law  or  OPS  to  hold  back  the  tides — 
what  a  time  of  jubilee  for  the  Kremlin. 
That  will  indeed  be  the  day  they  have 
longed  for — the  day  America  defeated  it- 
self. 

Friends,  let  us  keep  our  America 
strong. 

Hon.  Caleb  Boggs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GORDON  CANFIELD 

or    NEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  CANFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  sev- 
eral months  ago  I  was  chatting  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware, 
Mr.  Williams,  in  the  Senate.  Pointing 
a  finger  at  a  passing  figure,  the  Senator 
said  : 

Congressman,  there  goes  the  next  gover- 
nor of  Delaware. 

I  immediately  recognized  my  House 
colleague  and  friend.  Representative 
Caleb  Boggs,  and  I  said  to  the  Senator: 

He  has  the  character,  ability,  and  deter- 
mination to  make  a  great  governor,  but  I 
dislike  to  see  him  leave  the  House  where 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  at- 
test he  has  a  great  future. 

I  shall  never  forget  my  debt  to  this 
young  World  War  n  veteran  who  once 
spoke  for  me  in  my  district  at  a  time  I 
was  hospitalized.  He  completely  capti- 
vated his  audience,  so  much  so  that  to- 
day, .some  years  afterward,  I  am  often 
asked  if  he  is  still  available. 

Caleb  Boggs'  face  tells  why  he  is  a 
winner. 

I  salute  Delaware  for  recognizing  him 
and  I  wish  him  and  his  native  State 
everything  good  in  the  years  to  come. 


Sommary  of  Legislation  Considered  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  During  Eighty-second  Con- 
gress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  BRENT  SPENCE 

OF    KENTUCKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  SPENCE.    Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows herewith  a  summary  of  the  legis- 
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latlon  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  during  the 
Eighty-second  Congress.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  membership  of  the  House  each 
legislative  act  is  preceded  by  a  caption 
reference,  together  with  the  public  law 
number,  the  House  reports  relating  to 
the  legislation,  and  the  bill  number  of 
th3  legislation  as  considered  in  the 
House.  The  sxiininary  contains  the  leg- 
islation on  a  session  basis. 

StTMMABT  or  Public  Legislation  Considkbed 
BT  THK  House  BANKina  and  Curhenct 
ComaTTEE 

EIGHTT-BECOND   CONGKSSS,   FIBST  SESSIOM 

Housing 

Defense  Housing  and  Community  Pacllltles 
and  Services  Act  of  1951 

(Public  Law  139.  H.  Repts.  Nos.  795  and  901) 

S.  349:  This  law  provides  basic  authorities 
for  the  provision  of  housing  and  community 
facilities  needed  In  connection  with  the  de- 
fense mobilization  program.  Private  enter- 
prise Is  encouraged  to  provide  as  much  such 
needed  housing  aa  possible  through  a  new 
lll)eral  FHA  title  EX  mortgage-insurance 
program.  To  assist  private  enterprise  In 
financing  such  housing,  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  was  given  authority  to 
make  advance  commitments  to  the  extent 
of  $200,000,000  to  purchase  mcfftgages  on  pro- 
gramed housing  constructed  In  defense  hous- 
ing areas.  Private  enterprise  was  further 
encouraged  in  the  provision  of  such  housing 
through  statutory  relaxation  of  the  credit 
controls  restricting  mortgage  financing. 
Where  private  enterprise  cannot  provide  the 
needed  housing,  the  Government  may  do  so 
within  the  llnilts  of  the  appropriation  au- 
thcrleation  of  tSCCJCOOO.  With  respect  to 
provision  for  community  facilities  and  serv- 
ices an  appropriation  of  $60,000,000  was  au- 
thorized primarily  to  assist  local  communi- 
ties in  meeting  the  demands  made  upon 
them  by  expanded  defense  activities. 

Use  of  Temporary  TAnham  Act  Housing 

(Public  Law  68,  H.  Rept.  No.  662) 
H.  R.  4395:  This  law  extended  for  a  period 
of  45  days  the  time  in  which  Government - 
owned  temporary  housing  constructed  under 
the  Lanham  Act  could  be  used  without  re- 
gard to  the  disposition  provisions  of  the  then 
existing  law.  Prior  to  the  expiration  of  this 
period  the  Defense  Housing  and  Community 
Faculties  and  Services  Act  of  1951  was  en- 
acted Into  law  and  in  it  provision  was  made 
for  an  indefinite  stay  in  the  disposition  re- 
quirement with  respect  to  such  temporary 
housing. 

Housing  In  the  Missouri -Kansas-Oklahoma 
Disaster  Area 

(PubUc  Law  107,  H.  Rept.  No.  776) 

House  Joint  Resolution  303:  Under  the 
terms  of  this  law  section  8  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  which  provides  for  FHA  Insior- 
ance  of  mortgages  on  low-cost  homes  in 
urban,  suburban,  and  rural  areas,  was 
amended  so  that  a  home  could  be  replaced 
for  a  person  who  either  as  an  owner  or  tenant 
occupied  a  premise  which  was  or  is  destroyed 
in  a  major  disaster.  Insurance  of  a  mort- 
gage up  to  100  percent  of  the  value  could  be 
obtained  on  houses  costing  up  to  $7,000  (or 
$8,000  in  high-coat  areas  if  cost  levels  so 
require ) . 

Housing  Preferexice  to  Veterans  of  the  Korean 
Conflict 
(Public  Law  214) 
S.  2244-H.  B.  5677:  This  legislation  makes 
veterans  of  the  Korean  conflict,  that  is  those 
who  have  served  in  the  active  military  or 
naval  service  of  the  United  States  on  or  after 
June  27,  1950,  and  prior  to  such  date  there- 
after as  shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  -^ 
eligible  for  the  preference  accorded  veterans 
under  certain  housing  legislation.    These  in- 


elude  the  cooperative  housing  mortgage  in- 
siirance  authority  of  section  213  of  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  the  provisions  of  the  low- 
rent  public  housing  law,  the  provisions  of  the 
Lanham  Act.  and  the  provisions  for  disposi- 
tion of  the  so-called  Green  town  hoiislng 
projects  owned  by  the  Ooveinament, 

Cooperative  Housing  Mortgages 
(Public  Law  243,  H.  Rept.  No.  1221) 

H.  R.  5745:  This  legislation  would  give  the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association  au- 
thority to  make  advance  commitments  to 
purchase  section  213  FHA  mortgages  (coop- 
erative housing  mortgages)  with  respect  to 
which  the  Federal  Housing  Commissioner 
had  issued,  prior  to  June  29,  1951.  a  commit- 
ment to  insure  or  a  statement  of  eligibility. 
Not  more  than  $30,000,000  of  such  advance 
commitments  outstanding  at  any  one  time 
could  be  made  by  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  and  no  more  than  $3,500,000  of 
such  authorization  would  be  available  for 
such  commitments  in  any  one  State.  The 
authority  of  this  legislation  should  be  of  help 
to  many  veteran  cooperative  housing  organi- 
zations which  are  exjjerlenclng  dlfBculty  in 
obtaining  construction  financing  fc»r  their 
projects. 

Economic 

Temporary  Extension  of  Housing  and  Rent 

Act  of  1947 

(Public  Law  8,  H.  Rept.  No.  368) 

House  Joint  Resolution  196:  The  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1950,  enacted  into  law  J\ist 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Korea. 
extended  Federal  rent  control  to  December 
31,  1950.  Provision  was  further  made  that 
such  control  could  l>e  continued  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1951.  in  any  incorporated 
city,  town,  or  village  which  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1950,  and  while  Federal  rent  control 
was  in  effect  tn  that  community,  declared 
by  resolution  of  its  governing  body  or  by 
local  referendiim  that  a  shortage  of  rentai 
bousing  accommodations  existed  which  re- 
quired the  continuance  of  rent  control  in 
that  community. 

Last  December  the  automatic  decontrol 
date  in  the  rent-control  law  was  extended  to 
March  31,  1951,  so  that  the  new  Congress 
would  be  able  to  study  the  need  for  new  rent- 
control  legislation  in  the  light  of  our  defense 
program  and  its  effects  upon  our  economy. 

In  order  that  the  Congress  might  have 
more  time  to  consider  a  uaified  program  of 
economic  controls,  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  on  March  15,  1951,  reported 
favorably  and  the  Congress  passed  legisla- 
tion providing  for  an  additional  extension 
of  rent  control  to  June  SO,  1961,  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950. 

Temporary  Kxtenslon  of  the  £>efense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1350.  the  Housing  and  Bent  Act 
of  1947  and  Certain  Import  Control  Au- 
thority 

(Public  Law  69.  H.  Rept.  No.  660) 
House  Joint  Resolution  278:  Early  in  this 
first  session  of  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
the  House  BanJclng  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee began  extensive  hearings  on  legislation 
to  extend  the  Defense  Production  Act  and 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act.  Fxill  and  com- 
plete bearings  were  accorded  to  interested 
witnesses.  The  desire  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  give  extended  consideration  to  this 
legislation  made  it  impossible  for  the  legis- 
lation to  be  completed  prior  to  the  June 
30,  1951,  expiration  date*.  Accordingly.  Pub- 
lic Law  69  was  enacted  providing  a  stop-gap 
1  month  extension  of  these  authorities.  An 
amendment  added  to  the  legislation  on  the 
fioor  of  the  House  maintained  the  status  quo 
for  this  period  with  respect  to  contemplated 
price  roll-backs. 

Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1961 

(Public  Law  96,  H.  Repts.  Noe.  639  and  770) 

H.  R.  S871 :  This  law  modified  and  extended 

the  Defense  Production  Act  to  June  30,  1962. 


Title  I  relating  to  priorities  and  allocationa 
was  amended  so  as  to  (1)  ban  livestock 
slaughter  quotas.  (2)  make  provision  for  ap- 
propriate exemption  to  the  antihoardir.g 
provisions  and  (3)  grant  authority  for  im- 
position of  import  controls  on  fats  and  oils. 

Title  n  relating  to  authority  In  the  Gov- 
ernment to  requisition  property  was  amend- 
ed to  Include  specific  authority  with  respect 
to  condemnation  of  real  property  needed 
in   the  defense   effort. 

Title  in  relating  to  e:q>anslon  of  produc- 
tive capacity  and  supply  was  changed  to 
Include  limited  authority  for  subsidy  pay- 
ments on  other  than  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  assure  maintenance  of  needed  pro- 
duction. Procurement  authority  was  broad- 
ened to  include  critical  materisds  generally. 

Title  rv  relating  to  price  and  wage  sta- 
bilization was  amended  in  several  respects. 
Limitations  were  placed  on  price  roll-backs 
on  agrlctilttiral  commodities  and  while  price 
roll-backs  were  permitted  on  manufactured 
items  provision  was  made  that  any  person 
affected  by  such  celling  price  could  have  his 
ceiling  adjusted  to  reflect  bis  highest  price 
in  approximately  the  6-montb  period  pnor 
to  Korea  adjusted  for  increases  ur  decreases 
In  costs  from  that  date  to  July  36.  1951. 

Celling  prices  for  distributors  were  re- 
quired to  be  set  up  so  AS  to  Include  hlstorlo 
mark-ups  over  costs.  Certain  changes  were 
made  to  strengthen  enforcement  procedure 
and  In  other  instances  existing  provlsione 
were  clarified. 

Title  V  reUtlng  to  settlement  of  labor  dis- 
putes was  amended  to  provide  that  controls 
over  compensation  of  employees  subject  to 
the  Railway  Labor  Act  be  administered 
through  a  separate  tx>ard  or  panel  and  that 
disputes  between  such  employees  and  car- 
riers be  subject  to  the  settlement  procedures 
of  the  Railway  Labor  Act. 

Title  VI  relating  to  control  of  consumer 
and  real-estate  credit  was  amended  by  plac- 
ing statutory  limitations  on  terms  and  down 
payments  that  could  be  required  by  the  ad- 
ministering agencies.  Enforcement  proce- 
dures also  were  strengthened. 

Title  VII  which  contali^  general  provi- 
sions was  amended  In  certain  respects,  two 
of  which  are  of  general  interest.  One  pro* 
vision  maintained  Bute  authority  with  ref- 
erence to  restriction  of  the  use  of  natural 
gas  and  the  other  provided  for  the  creation 
of  a  Small  Defense  Plants  Administration. 
This  new  Rsrenry  was  given  important  power* 
and  reeponslbllltles  in  assl.stlng  small  busi- 
ness in  making  a  full  contribution  to  tb« 
defense  effort. 

Public  Law  96  also  amended  and  extended 
the  Housing  aiid  Rent  Act  to  June  30.  1962. 
Authority  was  given  for  the  Impoaltlon  of 
Federal  rent  control  in  critical  defense  hous- 
ing areas,  adjustment  of  rents  up  to  20  per- 
cent over  the  June  30.  1947.  level  to  compen- 
sate for  Increased  costs,  and  for  ImpoelUon 
of  Federal  rent  control  upon  appropriate  re- 
quest of  a  local  or  State  governing  body.  En- 
forcement authority  was  strengthened. 

Amending  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1960,  as  Amended 
(8.  3170,  H.  Rept.  No.  1186) 
This  bill,  which  passed  the  Senate,  was 
reported  out  by  the  Hoiise  Banlung  and 
Currency  Committee  but  did  not  come  be- 
fore the  House  Inasmuch  as  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee postponed  consideration  of  the  meas- 
lire.  It  would  have  modified  section  402  (d) 
(4)  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  permitting 
the  setUng  of  price  ceilings  of  manufacturers 
and  processors  at  a  pre-Korea  base  plus  ap- 
propriate cost  adjustments  but  on  an  la- 
dustry-wldo  iiasls  rather  than  on  an  Indi- 
vidual basis  as  can  be  required  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Export- Import  Bank 
(Public  Law  158.  H.  Rept.  No.  978) 
8.  2006:  The  Export -Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
Ingtoii  Is  the  foreign  lending  agency  of  tbs 
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United  States.  Its  established  active  credits 
as  of  June  30.  1951,  were  approximately 
$3,000,000,000.  Loans  are  made  to  assist 
financing  of  expKDrts  and  Imports  between 
the  United  Stales  and  foreign  countries  or 
agencies  or  nationals  thereof.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  bank  financing,  projects  have 
been  developed  In  foreign  countries  that  are 
now  providing  the  United  States  with  many 
materials  of  Importance  to  the  defense  pro- 
gram. This  law  extend  the  life  of  the  bank 
5  years  to  June  30.  1958.  and  Increased  the 
borrowing  and  lending  authority  of  the  bank 
by  $1,000,000,000.  After  enactment  of  the 
legislation  the  lending  authority  of  the  bank 
totals  $4,500,000,000. 

Continuation  of  Export  Controls 
(Public  Law  33.  H.  Rept.  No.  318) 
House  Joint  Retoiutlon  197:  This  law  ex- 
tended for  2  years  to  June  30.  1953,  authority 
for  the  exercise  of  export  controls.    General 
export-control  authority  has  been  exercised 
by   the   Government  since    1940.     With   the 
outbreak  of  armed  conflict  In  Korea  and  the 
United    States    defense    program    resulting 
therefrom,  there  has  been  an  expanding  need 
to  exercise  export -control  authority  for  sup- 
ply reasons,  as  well  as  for  intensified  secu- 
rity reasons.     The  controls  are  administered 
b;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
-    I  MitcellaneoiLs 

Amending  the  Booker  T.  Washington  Com- 
memorative Coin  Act 
(Public  Law  151.  H.  Rept.  No.  782) 
H.  R.  3176:  This  law  amends  the  act  of 
August  7.  1946  (Public  Law  610,  79th  Cong.), 
which  authorized  the  coinage  of  5,000,000 
60-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  life  of 
Booker  T  Washington.  ThU  amendment 
would  authorize  the  number  of  pieces  not 
coined,  plus  those  pieces  coined  and  held  by 
or  returned  to  the  Treasury,  if  any.  to  be 
coined  in  order  to  commemorate  the  lives 
and  perpetuate  the  Ideals  and  teachings  of 
Booker  T  Washington  and  George  Washing- 
ton Carver.  The  amendment  does  not  in- 
crease the  number  of  coins  authorized  by  the 
1946  act.  These  coiiu  would  be  issued  only 
upon  the  request  of  the  Booker  T.  Washing- 
ton Birthplace  Memorial  and  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument 
Foxindation.  The  amendment  would  also 
prohibit  the  issuance  of  any  such  coins  after 
August  7.  1954.  The  proceeds  from  the  dis- 
position of  such  coins  are  to  be  used  In  the 
manner  decided  upon  by  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington Birthplace  Memorial  and  the  George 
Washington  Carver  National  Monument 
Foundation  to  oppose  the  spread  of  com- 
munism among  Negroes  in  the  interest  of 
the  national  defense. 

i3GHTT-SKCOm>  CONCIKSS,  SECOND  SESSION 

Housing 

Increase  in  FNMA  Commitment  Authority 

(Public  Law  309,  H.  Rspt,  No.  1622) 

House  JcMnt  Resolution  403:  Section  608 
(b)  of  the  Defense  Housing  and  Community 
Facilities  and  Services  Act  of  1951  granted 
authority  to  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Associntion  to  make  advance  commitments 
for  the  purchase  of  certain  FHA-lnsured  and 
VA-guar»nteed  mortgages.  The  advance 
commitments  had  to  be  made  prior  to  De- 
cember 31.  1951,  could  not  exceed  $200,000,000. 
and  bad  to  relate  to  eligible  mortgages  for 
programed  defense  housing,  military  hous- 
ing, or  disaster  housing. 

The  AssoclaUon  was  unable  to  process  38 
applications  for  advance  commitments  total- 
ing approximately  $45,500,000  due  to  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  commitment  authority.  In 
addition,  there  were  two  military  housing 
projects  on  which  the  FHA  had  issued  insur- 
ance commitments  on  December  28  and  De- 
cember 29,  which  were  not  included  in  the 
advance  mortgage  purchase  commitments 
authorized. 

This  act  authorizes  an  Increase  of  $52,000.- 
000   In   the  advance  commitment  authority 


of  FNMA  in  order  to  cover  the  40  projects 
previously  mentioned  which  are  essential  to 
the  defense  and  military  bousing  program. 

Progress  Payments  in  Slum-Clearance 
Program 
(Public  Law  370,  H.  Rept.  No.  1872) 
S.  2786:  This  act  amends  section  106  (c) 
of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  pertaining  to 
slum  clearance,  by  adding  thereto  a  new 
paragraph  (8)  authorizing  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Administrator  to  make  ad- 
vance or  progress  payments  on  account  of  any 
capital  grant  contracted  to  be  made  pursuant 
to  title  I  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949.  The 
act  of  January  31,  1823,  as  amended  (31 
U.  8.  C.  529).  provides  that  no  advance  of 
public  money  shall  be  made  in  any  case  unless 
specifically  authorized  by  law.  Because  of 
such  act  the  Government  could  not  make  any 
payment  on  account  of  a  capital  grant  con- 
tracted for  with  respect  to  a  slum-clearance 
project  until  the  project  had  been  finally 
completed  and  all  costs  in  connection  there- 
with had  been  finally  determined.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  capital  grant  notwithstanding 
demolition  and  site-improvement  work,  final 
awards  in  condemnation  actions,  and  other 
such  contingent  Items  can  prolong  for  a  con- 
siderable time  the  final  settlement  and  pay- 
ment of  the  capital  grants  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  as  each  portion  of  the  project 
has  been  completed,  a  portion  of  the  capital 
grant  has,  for  all  practical  purposes,  been 
earned. 

By  permitting  such  advance  or  progress 
payments  in  connection  with  slum-clearance 
projects  this  act  makes  this  authority  similar 
to  the  advance  payment  authority  now  au- 
thorized in  connection  with  other  grant  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Federal  airport  grant  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  highway  grant  program, 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
search contract  program.  It  is  hoped  that 
the  authority  granted  by  this  act  will  result 
In  economies  in  the  operation  of  the  slum- 
clearance  program  by  a  reduction  of  the 
amount  of  loans  outstanding  and  consequent 
interest  costs  savings. 

The  Housing  Act  of  1952 
(Public  Law  531,  H.  Repts.  Nos.  2424  and  2480, 
S.  3066) 
Generally,  this  act  increased  the  insurance 
authorlEation  of  the  FHA  programs,  in- 
creased the  purchase  and  precommltment 
authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association,  increasing  the  amounts  which 
could  be  appropriated  for  community  facili- 
ties and  services  In  connection  with  the  de- 
fense housing  program,  made  several  of  the 
housing  acts  applicable  to  Guam,  Increased 
the  Alaskan  direct-housing-loan  authority 
by  $5,000,000.  authorized  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations  to  purchase  FHA-lnsured 
and  Gl-insured  home  mortgages  outside  the 
60-mlle-area  limitation  now  applicable  to 
such  purchases,  extended  the  farm  housing 
program  authorized  by  title  V  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  and  made  several  other 
technical  amendments  to  the  FHA  housing 
programs  and  the  Lanham  Act. 

The  FHA  Insurance  authorization  was  in- 
creased by  $400,000,000.  This  increase  and 
any  unused  Insurance  authorization  under 
any  section  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (ex- 
cept sec.  2)  could  be  allocated  to  any  FHA 
Insurance  program  where  there  Is  an  Imme- 
diate need  for  additional  Insurance  authorl- 
ration.  The  authority  for  allocating  such 
insurance  authorizations  Is  vested  in  the 
President. 

Prior  to  this  act  the  advance  commitment 
authority  of  the  Federal  National  Mortgage 
Association  authorized  for  defense,  military. 
and  disaster  housing  was  $252,000,000.  This 
act  increased  such  precommltment  author- 
ity by  $900,OCO,000  up  to  a  total  of  $1,152,- 
000,000.  No  authority  Is  given  under  this 
act  to  enter  Into  commitments  to  purchase 
mortgages  other  than  defense,  military,  or 
disaster    mortgages,   and    the    authority    to 


make  commitments  to  purchase  such  mort- 
gages would  terminate  on  June  30,  1953. 
The  act  would  permit  the  approximately 
$362,000,000  of  FNMA  funds  now  set  aside  fcnr 
the  purchase  of  defense,  military,  or  disaster 
mortgages  to  be  made  available  for  the  over- 
the-counter  purchase  of  nondefense  FHA 
and  GI  mortgages.  The  total  Investment 
authority  of  FNMA  was  Increased  an  identi- 
cal amount  to  the  $900,000,000  Increase  in 
precommltment  authority.  In  addition  to 
the  Increase  in  Investment  and  precommlt- 
ment authority,  the  following  changes  were 
made  with  respect  to  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association  program :  ( 1 )  The 
statutory  eligibility  date  of  mortgages  which 
FNMA  can  purchase  was  changed  from  April 
30,  1948.  to  February  29,  1952.  Thus,  to  be 
eligible  for  FNMA  purchase  a  mortgage  must 
now  have  been  insured  or  guaranteed  after 
February  29,  1952.  This  limitation  does  not. 
however,  apply  to  defense,  military,  or  dis- 
aster mortgages;  (2)  the  statutory  limitation 
of  1  percent  of  the  original  principal  amount 
of  the  mortgage  which  FNMA  could  require 
or  charge  as  a  deposit  or  lee  was  removed  so 
that  FNMA  would  be  permitted  in  appro- 
priate cases  to  charge  deposits  or  fees  In  ex- 
cess of  that  amount;  (3)  FNMA  Is  restricted 
generally  from  purchasing  mortgages  from 
any  one  lender  In  excess  of  50  percent  of  all 
mortgages  made  by  that  lender  which  are 
otherwise  eligible  for  purchase.  The  act 
changed  the  date  on  which  such  computa- 
tion Is  made  from  May  1,  1948,  to  March  1, 
1952,  and  removed  all  exceptions  to  this  50- 
percent  requirement  except  defense,  mili- 
tary, or  disaster  mortgages  which  may  be 
purchased  without  regard  to  the  50-percent 
portfolio   requirement. 

The  authorization  for  appropriation  of 
funds  lor  defense  community  facilities  was 
Increased  from  $60,000,000  to  $100,000,000 
and  the  authorization  for  Federal  defense 
housing  was  increased  from  $50,000,000  to 
$100,000,000. 

Where  applications  for  FHA  insurance  had 
been  made  under  section  608  of  the  National 
Housing  Act,  the  act  would  permit  such  ap- 
plications to  be  converted  to  section  207  ap- 
plications and  the  fees  previously  paid  wltli 
respect  to  the  608  applications  could  be 
credited  toward  the  lees  due  for  the  section 
207  applications  covering  the  same  project. 
Similar  provision  is  made  with  respect  to 
conversions  of  applications  from  FHA  sec- 
tion 203  to  FHA  section  908. 

Section  610  of  the  National  Housing  Act 
contains  provisions  authorizing  FHA  Insur- 
ance to  assist  In  financing  the  sale  of  fed- 
erally owned  multi-unit-housing  projects 
built  under  the  Lanham  War  Housing  Act 
and  related  acts.  The  act  would  extend  this 
Insurance  program  to  assist  financing  the 
sale  of  muitl-unit-housing  projects  by  States 
or  municipalities  or  their  public  agencies  in 
those  cases  where  the  housing  is  permanent 
housing  which  was  constructed  by  the  State 
or  other  public  body  primarily  for  the  occu- 
pancy of  World  War  n  veterans  and  their 
families.  All  the  Insurance  provisions  of 
section  610  would  t>e  applicable  to  the  sales 
of  these  projects  except  that  the  FHA  mort- 
gage limitation  would  be  85  percent  of  the 
FHA-appralsed  value  rather  than  90  percent 
which  is  now  authorized  In  the  case  of  fed- 
erally owned  projects. 

Economic 
Defense  Production  Act  Amendments  of  1952 
(Public  Law  429,  H.  Rept.  Nos.  2177  and  2352) 
H.  R.  8210:  Several  amendments  were 
made  to  the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
which  are  contained  In  Public  Law  429.  The 
majority  of  the  amendments  are  briefly  sum- 
marized as  follows:  

Extension:  Titles  I,  II,  HI.  VI,  and  Vn  of 
the  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950  were  ex- 
tended 1  year  to  June  30,  1953.  Titles  IV 
and  V  of  the  act  which  deal  with  price  and 
wage   controls    were   extended   to   April   SO, 
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1983.     Rent  control  was  IllEewtse  extended  to 
i»pril  30,  1953. 

Allocations:  With  respect  to  the  slautrhter 
of  livestock,  the  act  prohibits  controls  which 
would  limit  slaughterers  to  the  slaughtering 
of  any  particular  species  of  livestock  and  the 
act  would  prohibit  the  allocation  of  meat 
except  when  the  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  de- 
termines and  certifies  that  the  over-sJl  sup- 
ply of  meat  and  meat  products  Is  Inadeqtiata 
to  meet  the  civilian  or  military  needs 
therefor. 

With  respect  to  the  allocation  of  Imported 
commodities,  the  act  reafllrms  the  right  to 
allocate  Imported  materials,  but  prorides 
that  the  United  States  shall  not  enter  into 
any  agreement  limiting  total  United  States 
consumption  of  any  material  unless  the 
agreement  authorises  domestic  users  in  the 
United  States  to  purchase  the  quantities  al- 
located to  other  countries  participating  in 
the  International  Materials  Conference  and 
which  are  not  used  by  any  such  participating 
country. 

Import  controls  on  fats  and  oils:  The  1953 
extension  amended  section  104  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  of  1950  relating  to 
import  controls  on  fats  and  oils  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects:  (1)  It  is  made  clear  that 
the  Import  quotas  which  are  authorized  may 
be  established  on  types  and  varieties  of 
products  and  do  not  have  to  be  established 
across  the  board  on  any  particular  product; 
(2)  It  also  permits  the  relaxation  of  any  Im- 
port restriction  to  the  extent  of  permitting 
15  percent  additional  imports  of  each  type 
and  variety  of  product  where  the  Sscretary 
of  Agriculture  deems  It  necessary,  taking  into 
consideration  the  broad  effects  upon  Inter- 
national relationships. 

Newsprint:  The  act  makes  It  clear  that 
loans  for  the  manufacture  of  newsprint  to 
assist  in  expanding  the  production  of  news- 
print are  Included  within  the  catefrory  of 
loans  authorized  by  section  302  cf  the  De- 
fense Production  Act. 

Wages  and  salaries:  The  act  contains  sev- 
eral amendments  pertaining  to  wages  and 
salaries,  both  in  the  field  of  do«Mitrol  and 
in  administration.  Wages  and  salaries  fall- 
ing within  the  following  categories  were  de- 
controlled by  the  act:  (1)  Wages  paid  for 
agricultural  labor;  (2)  wages  paid  to  small- 
business  enterprises  containing  eight  or  less 
employees,  unless  the  President  determines 
that  the  decontrol  of  a  particular  small- 
business  enterprise  would  be  unstablllzlng 
with  respect  to  wages,  salaries,  prices,  or 
manpower;  (3)  wages  and  salaries  paid  to 
professional  engineers,  professional  archi- 
tects employed  by  an  architect  or  a  firm  of 
architects,  and  certified  public  accountants 
employed  by  a  certified  public  accountant  or 
firm  thereof.  In  addition,  the  act  contains 
a  prohibition  against  the  Issuance  or  main- 
tenance of  any  regulation  which  prohibits 
the  payment  or  receipt  of  hourly  wages  at 
the  rate  of  tl  or  less. 

Wage  Stabilization  Board:  The  act  created 
a  statutory  Wage  Rtabillzatlon  Board  com- 
posed of  members  representing  the  general 
public,  labor,  business,  and  Industry.  It  is 
tripartite  In  composition  With  equal  repre- 
sentation of  the  three  segments  represented 
thereon.  All  members  of  the  Board  are  to 
be  confirmed  by  the  Senate  and  the  term 
of  office  of  Board  members  would  expire  on 
May  1,  1933.  The  Board's  Jurisdiction  is 
lluklted  to  matters  relating  to  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  wages,  salaries,  and  other  compensa- 
tion and  the  Board  is  denied  jurtodlction 
over  cases  Involving  labor  disputes. 

Commodities  and  services  decontrolled: 
The  commodities  and  services  which  were 
decontrolled  by  the  1952  extension  of  the 
Defense  Production  Act  are  as  follows:  (1) 
fresh  or  processed  fruits  and  vegetables,  (2) 
rates  charged  by  marine  terminals  and  cer- 
tain other  charges  paid  or  charged  by  com- 
mon carriers,  (3)   materials  or  services  sup- 


plied directly  by  States,  Territories,  or  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States  and  political 
subdivisions  or  municipalities  thereof,  and 
(4)    bowling  alleys. 

Parity:  The  act  provides  that  under  any 
price-support  program  announced  while  title 
rv  (price  and  wage  controls)  of  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  Is  In  effect  the  sup- 
port level  shall  be  at  least  90  percent  of 
parity  with  respect  to  the  six  basic  agfricul- 
tural  commodities. 

Milk:  Several  amendments  are  contained 
in  the  act  dealing  with  milk  and  other  dairy 
products.  Processors  of  agricultural  com- 
modities are  insured  the  cost  adjustments 
set  forth  m  the  so-called  Capehart  amend- 
ment and  distributors  and  sellers  are  as- 
sured the  customary  margin  or  charge  pro- 
vided In  the  so-called  Herlong  amendment. 
In  addition,  where  enxj  State  regulatory 
boards  are  authorized  to  establish  and  or 
maintain  prices  for  the  sale  of  fluid  milk, 
the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization  ceiling  prices 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  minimum  prices, 
or  shall  be  equal  to  the  maximum  prices 
established,  by  such  State  regulatory  board, 
as  the  ca.se  may  be. 

Capehart  amendment  clarification:  The 
act  makes  it  clear  that  the  so-called  Cape- 
hart amendment  dees  not  apply  to  retailers 
or  wholesalers. 

Herlong  amendment:  The  so-called  Her- 
long amendment  which  provides  that  retail- 
ers and  wholesalers  are  entitled  to  their  cus- 
tomary percentage  mark-ups  was  amended  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  applied  to  regulations 
issued  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  so-called 
Herlong  amendment,  and  also  that  it  ap- 
plied to  dollars  and  cents  mark-ups  where 
it  was  the  custom  of  the  wholesalers  or  re- 
tailers to  operate  on  this  basis  rather  than 
a  percentage  mark-up  basis. 

Credit  controls:  The  authority  to  exer- 
cise consumer-credit  controls  such  as  regu- 
lation W  was  repealed.  Likewise  the  au- 
thority for  voluntary  credit-restraint  pro- 
grams such  as  administered  by  the  Volun- 
tary Credit  Restraint  Committee  was  re- 
pealed. The  authority  to  exercise  controls 
over  real-estate  credit,  such  as  Is  now  ad- 
ministered under  regulation  X,  was  changed 
so  that  the  authority  to  continue  real-es- 
tate-credit control  is  dependent  upon  the 
volume  of  residential-housing  starts.  The 
act  provides  that  real -estate  credit  controls 
requiring  more  than  a  5-percent  down  pay- 
ment may  only  be  exercised  when  the  vol- 
ume of  starts  of  permanent  non-farm-dwell- 
tng  units  equals  or  exceeds  1,200,000  starts 
per  year.  The  estimates  of  such  starts  are 
to  be  computed  on  a  quarterly  basis.  ad- 
Justed  for  the  seasonal  variations  in  the  rate 
of  construction. 

Emergency  Court  of  Appeals:  The  provi- 
sions of  law  with  respect  to  protest  and  re- 
view procedures  and  the  Emergency  Court  of 
Appeals  are  made  applicable  to  the  Housing 
and  Rent  Act  of  1947  in  the  same  manner  as 
such  provisions  are  applicable  to  price  con- 
trol. The  provisions  relating  to  the  Emer- 
gency Court  of  Appeals  were  also  chained  in 
the  following  respects:  (1)  the  court  Is  au- 
thorized to  grant  such  temporary  relief  as  it 
deems  Just  and  proper,  (2)  the  scope  of  re- 
view of  the  court  would  be  enlarged  with  re- 
spect to  findings  of  the  President,  and  (3) 
the  automatic  30-day  stay  of  the  effective- 
ness of  any  order  of  the  cotirt  enjoining  or 
setting  aside  regulations  or  orders  was 
r«pealed. 

Reporting  requirements:  The  act  provides 
that  no  person  shall  be  required  to  furnish 
any  reports  or  other  Information  with  re- 
spect to  sales  of  materials  or  services  which 
are  below  the  Office  of  Price  Stabilization 
ceiling  whenever  such  person  certiaes  to  the 
President  that  such  sales  were  made  at  below 
celling  prices. 

Suspension  of  controls:  The  act  added  a 
new  section  412  to  the  Defense  Production 


Act  of  1050  declaring  it  to  be  the  pcllcy  at 
Congress  that  the  powers  of  the  act  >houl<l 
be  used  to  promote  the  earliest  practlcabls 
balance  between  production  and  demand 
and  that  the  general  control  of  wages  and 
prices  shall  bo  terminated  M  rapidly  as 
possible. 

Taft-Hartley  Act :  The  act  contains  a  pro- 
Tlslon  declaring  it  to  be  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  by  reason  of  the  work  stoppage  In 
th?  steel  industry  the  national  safety  is  Im- 
periled, and  the  Congress  therefore,  re^jueats 
the  President  to  invoke  immediately  the  na- 
tional emergency  provisions  of  the  Labor  and 
Management  Relations  Act  of  1047  for  the 
purpose  of  terminating  sach  work  stoppage. 

Rent  control:  Rent  control  was  extended 
generally  to  April  30.  1853.  However,  the  act 
provides  that  Federal  rent  control,  except  in 
critical  defense  housing  areas,  shall  termi- 
nate on  September  30,  1952.  unleM  the  tocaltty 
declares  by  resolution  of  its  governing  body  or 
by  popular  referendum  that  a  subsUntlJkl 
shortage  of  bousing  accomnvxlatlons  exist* 
which  requires  a  continuance  of  Federal  rent 
control  In  such  areas. 

The  act  also  provides  that  a  public  hearing 
must  be  held,  with  30  days*  notice  thereof, 
prior  to  the  recontrol  of  any  defense  rental 
area  which  has  been  previously  decontrolled. 
Another  provision  requires  that  agencies  of 
the  Government  which  own  housing  accom- 
modations shall  administer  rents  and  charges 
with  respect  to  Federal  employee  occupants 
in  accordance  with  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Housing  units 
owned  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
areas  where  Federal  rent  control  is  now  in 
effect  are  exempted  from  the  application  of 
this  requirement. 

Defense  Areas  Advisory  Committee:  The 
act  authortaes  the  Director  of  Defense  Mobili- 
zation to  appoint  a  Defense  Area  Advisory 
Committee  to  advise  him  with  respect  to 
duties  vested  in  him  by  section  204  (1)  of 
the  Housing  and  Rent  Act  of  1947  and  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Defense  Housing  and  Com- 
mr  '.ity  Facilities  and  Services  Act  of  1991. 
Committee  membership  shall  Include  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Hotislng  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  and  the 
Office  of  Rent  Stabilization. 

Walsh-Healey  Act:  Title  m  of  the  act 
would  add  a  new  section  10  to  the  so-called 
Walsh-Healey  Act  relating  to  Government 
contracts.  The  purpose  of  the  amendments 
are:  (1)  To  make  rules  which  are  promul- 
gated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  certain  sections  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  subject  to  certain  minimum  pro- 
cedure requirements  applicable  to  agencies 
generally  exercising  the  rule-making  powers; 
(2)  to  provide  that  all  wage  determinations 
by  the  Secretary  of  Uibor  under  section  1  (b) 
of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  shall  be  made  on  the 
record  after  opportunity  for  an  agency  hear- 
*"K— *hus,  the  requirements  of  sections 
7  and  8  of  the  Administrative  Procedure  Act 
relating  to  hearings  and  decisions  must  be 
compiled  with  as  a  prerequisite  for  the  mak- 
ing of  a  determination  of  the  prevaUlng 
minimum  wages  in  any  Industry;  and  (3) 
to  permit  any  Government  contractor,  whose 
contract  contains  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  re- 
quired stipulations,  to  obtain  a  Judicial  de- 
termination In  an  appropriate  proceeding  of 
any  legal  quesUon  to  the  same  extent  as  any 
such  question  could  be  raised  if  such  stlou- 
lation  were  not  conUined  in  the  contract 
Thus  the  court  and  not  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  may  ultimately  decide  whether  in  re- 
spect to  any  particular  Government  con- 
appneS'  ^^^■^'^''y  Act  is  being  properly 

Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives 
(Public  Law  305,  H.  Rept.  No.  1617) 
S.  2086:   This  act  amends  section  6136  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  under- 
writing and  dealing  in  securities  Issued   by 
the   Central    Bank    for    Cooperative*.    The 


Central  Bank  for  Cooperatives  operates 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  under  the  general  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  bank  wa*  eetablished  for  the 
purpose  of  making  credit  available  to  farmer 
cooperatives  on  a  sound  business  basis.  The 
United  States  Government  owns  $60,000,000 
of  the  $62,421,500  capital  stock  of  the  Central 
Bank   for  Cooperatives. 

The  objective  of  this  legislation  Is  to  en- 
sble  national  banks  and  State  banks  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  receive  compensa- 
tion In  the  distribution  of  debentures  issued 
by  the  Central  Bank  for  Coof)eratives.  At  the 
present  time  national  banks  and  State  mem- 
ber banks  can  and  do  receive  commissions 
from  the  issuers  In  connection  with  their  par- 
ticipation in  sales  of  Federal  land  bank  bonds 
and  Federal  Intermediate  credit  bank  de- 
bentures due  to  the  fact  that  the  securities 
of  such  banks  are  exempted  by  section  5136 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  from  the  restrictions 
Imposed  by  that  section. 

Since  experience  has  shown  that  substan- 
tial portions  of  the  offerings  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  land  banks  and  Federal 
intermediate  credit  barks  have  been  sub- 
scribed by  national  and  State  member  banks 
on  behalf  of  their  customers,  and  that  it  is 
desirable  for  the  Central  Bank  for  Coopera- 
tives to  have  the  cooi>eratlon  of  such  banks 
in  order  to  market  successfully  its  securi- 
ties, this  legislation  would  place  the  securi- 
ties of  the  Central  Bank  in  the  same  status 
with  respect  to  commissions  on  sales  of 
Its  securities  as  now  exists  with  respect  to 
the  commissions  on  sales  of  the  sectirities  of 
the  other  Farm  Credit  Institutions. 

Amendment  to  Section  5192  of  the  Revised 
Statutes 
(Public  Law  433.  H.  Rept.  No.  1616) 
H  R  160:  This  act  amends  section  5102 
of  the  Revised  Statuses  which  prescribes  the 
cash  In  vault  reserves  required  by  a  national 
bank  located  In  Alaska,  or  in  a  dependency 
or  insular  possession  or  any  part  of  the  United 
States  outside  of  the  continental  United 
States,  and  not  a  memt>er  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  Since  1864  the  lawful  money 
reserve  requirements  of  stch  nonmemt>er 
national  banks  has  been  set  at  an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  15  percent  of  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  bank's  deposits  in  all  respects. 
Three -fifths  of  this  lawful  money  reserve 
could  consist  of  balances  with  other  national 
banks  approved  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  other  two-fllths  had  to 
consist  of  the  cash  in  the  vault.  This  act 
merely  changes  the  required  amount  of  such 
reserve  which  must  be  in  the  form  of  cash  in 
the  vault  from  two-fifths  to  one-fifth  of  the 
required  15  percent  reserves.  It  in  no  way 
affects  the  amount  of  reserves  such  banks 
must  maintain  but  merely  that  pwrtlon  of  the 
required  reserves  which  must  be  maintained 
In  the  form  of  cash.  This  change  was  made 
because  of  the  fact  that  airplane  services 
available  to  these  banks  in  Alaska  and  the 
Insular  possessions  has  made  obsolete  the 
present  statutory  requirement  which,  as 
previotuly  stated,  was  enacted  Into  law  in 
1864. 

Conversion  of  National  Banks  Into  State 
Banks 
(Public  Law  615,  H.  Rept.  No.  2422) 
8.  2252:  This  act  clarifies  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 17.  1850  (Public  Law  706.  Blst  Cong), 
which  provides  for  the  conversion  of  national 
banks  into  and  their  merger  and  consolida- 
tion with  State  banks.     Public  Law  706  was 
Intended  to  provide  a  two-way  street  with 
respect  to  conversions  of  banks  Into  and  out 
of  the  national  system.    Public  Law  706  pro- 
vides  among   other   things   that   a   national 
bank  can  convert  into  or  merge  or  consoli- 
date with  a  State  bank  upon  a  vote  of  hold- 
ers of  not  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  stock 


and  that  dissenting  shareholders  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  value  of  their  stock  in  cash. 
In  addition,  it  also  provides  that  its  provi- 
sions will  only  be  applicable  in  those  States 
In  which  State  banks  may  convert  Into  or 
consolidate  with  national  banks  as  provided 
by  Federal  law.  With  respect  to  consolida- 
tion the  Federal  law  is  the  same  as  the  re- 
quirements in  Public  Law  706  with  respect 
to  the  required  vote  and  pajrment  of  the  dis- 
senting shareholders.  With  respect  to  con- 
versions, however.  Federal  law  authorizes 
State  banks  to  convert  into  national  banks 
upon  the  vote  of  only  51  percent  of  the  stock 
and  contains  no  provision  for  the  payment 
of  dissenting  shareholders.  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  Federal  requirements  for  a 
State-to-national  conversion  are  not  as  oner- 
ous as  those  for  a  national-to-8tate  conver- 
sion, and  this  becomes  significant  because  it 
cuts  off  the  natlonal-to-State  conversion  if  a 
State  law  pertaining  to  State-to-national 
conversion  imposes  conditions  parallel  to 
those  prescribed  by  Public  Law  708.  Since 
the  enactment  of  Public  Law  706  several  in- 
stbnces  have  occurred  in  which  State  legis- 
latiu-es  have  enacted  laws  imposing  condi- 
tions on  State-to-natlonal  conversions  pat- 
terned after  those  contained  in  Public  Law 
706  for  national-to-State  conversions.  Such 
action  by  the  State  legislatures  have  had  the 
effect  of  cutting  off  the  national-to-State 
conversions  because  the  requirements  of 
Puoilc  Law  706  have  not  been  met. 

Since  it  was  the  purpose  of  Public  Law  706 
to  provide  an  equitable  two-way  street  pro- 
vision In  the  Federal  statutes  with  respect  to 
conversion,  this  act  clarifies  the  provisions 
of  Public  Law  706  by  permitting  national-to- 
S»ate  conversions  in  those  States  where  the 
requirements  for  State-to-natlonal  conver- 
sion are  no  more  restrictive  than  the  condi- 
tions set  forth  in  Public  Law  706  with  re- 
spect to  the  conversion  of  a  national  bank 
into  a  State  bank. 

Mergers  of  National  Banks 
(Public  Law  530,  H.  Rept.  No.  2421) 

S.  2128.  This  act  provides  a  statutory  pro- 
cedure for  the  merger  of  two  or  more  national 
banks  and  for  the  merger  of  State  banks  with 
national  banks  under  Federal  charter.  Pre- 
viously, Federal  legislation  provided  statu- 
tory authority  with  respect  to  consolidation 
of  national  banks  with  other  national  banks 
or  with  a  State  bank  under  the  Federal 
charter  of  the  national  bank.  But  previous 
to  this  act  there  was  no  Federal  statute  pro- 
viding for  the  merger  of  such  banks. 

One  of  the  disadvantages  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  national  and  State  banks  under  Fed- 
eral charter  is  the  fact  that  the  statutory 
requirements  applicable  to  such  Federal  con- 
solidation require  that  the  dissenting  share- 
holders of  each  constituent  bank  are  entitled 
to  be  paid  in  cash  by  the  consolidated  bank 
for  the  value  of  their  shares.  This  compara- 
tive disadvantage  appears  because  in  some 
States  legislation  pertaining  to  consolidation 
or  merger  of  State  banks  either  does  not  re- 
quire that  dissenting  shareholders  be  paid 
in  cash  or  if  such  requirement  does  exist  it 
Is  confined  to  the  shareholders  of  the  ab- 
sorbed bank.  While  this  comparative  dis- 
advantage existed  for  some  time  it  did  not 
become  significant  until  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  706  of  the  Eighty-first  Congress 
which  provided  a  method  by  which  national 
banks  can  transfer  into  the  State  system. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  such  transfers  may 
now  be  consummated,  the  existence  of  this 
disadvantage  with  respect  to  consolidation 
under  Federal  charter  may  cause  banks  In 
some  States  to  leave  the  national  system  In 
order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  State  law  for 
subsequent  consolidation  or  merger. 

This  legislation  would  permit  mergers 
without  a  right  of  dissenting  shareholders  of 
the  absorbing  bank  to  demand  cash  pay- 
ment lor  their  shares.  Dissenting  share- 
holders of  the  absorbed  bank  would  still  be 


entitled  to  demand  cash  payment  for  their 
shares. 

Insurance   of   Deposits   In  Puerto  Rican 
Branches  of  Insured  Banks 

(Public  Law  533,  H.  Rept.  No.  1650) 

H.  R.  5120:  This  act  amends  the  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Act  with  respect  to  the 
Insurance  status  of  the  deposits  located  in 
Puerto  Rican  branches  of  insured  banks. 
Previous  to  the  enactment  of  this  Public  Law 
533  any  insured  bank,  having  its  principal 
place  of  business  in  any  of  the  States  or  In 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  maintains 
a  branch  in  any  territory  of  the  United 
States  or  in  Puerto  Rico  or  the  Virgin  Islands 
could  elect  to  exclude  from  insurance  its 
deposit  obligations  which  are  payable  only 
at  such  branch.  This  act  terminates  the 
right  of  any  Insured  bank  with  branches  in 
Puerto  Rico  to  elect  to  exclude  such  branch 
deposit  obligations  from  insurance,  and  thus 
places  the  deposits  in  Puerto  Rican  branches 
in  the  same  status  as  the  deposits  in  the 
United  States  branches  of  such  insured 
banks. 

State  Bank  and  Branch  Capital  Requirement* 

For  Federal  Reserve  System  Membership 
(Public  Law  543,  H.  Rept.  No.  2423) 

S.  2938:  Previous  to  the  enactment  of  Pub- 
lic Law  543  no  State  bank  could  be  admitted 
to  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
unless  it  possessed  a  paid-up  unimpaired 
capital  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  become  a 
national  bank  in  the  place  in  which  it  is  lo- 
cated. Capital  requirements  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  bank  varied  with  re- 
spect to  th-^  population  of  the  place  in  which 
the  prop>osed  bank  wovild  be  located.  These 
capital  requirements  are  set  forth  in  section 
5138  of  the  Revised  Statutes. 

Such  requirements  with  jespect  to  State 
bank  membership  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  axe  arbitrary  and  unrealistic  and 
prevent  some  banks  which  are  otherwise  en- 
titled to  membership  and  most  of  which  are 
Insured  banks  from  becoming  naembers  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  The  capital 
needs  of  a  bank  are  not  dependent  upon  and 
cannot  be  determined  by  the  population  of 
the  place  in  which  the  bank  Is  located.  In 
addition,  in  order  to  become  members  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  some  State  banks 
would  have  to  Increase  their  capital  to 
amounts  out  of  proportion  to  their  require- 
ments. Existing  capital  requirements  relate 
only  to  capital  stock  and  disregard  surplus 
and  other  capital  accounts  which  are  part 
of  the  capital  structure  of  a  bank  and  pro- 
vide protection  for  Its  depositors.  Public 
Law  543  would  vest  In  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  discretion  with  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  State  banks  to  membership  within 
the  following  minimum  requirement:  a  State 
b&nk  would  not  be  eligible  for  membership 
In  the  system  unless  its  capital  and  surplus 
equal  the  capital  now  required  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  bank  in  the  place 
In  which  the  State  bank  is  located,  unless 
such  bank  Is  approved  for  deposit  insurance 
under  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Act. 
The  act  also  provides  that  the  capital  stock 
of  a  State  member  bank  shall  not  be  reduced 
without  the  consent  of  the  Board. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  this  act 
amends  subsection  (c)  of  section  5155  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  with  respect  to  the  capital 
requirements  necessary  for  the  establish- 
ment of  branches  by  national  and  State 
member  banks.  Previously  State  member 
banks  had  to  meet  the  capital  requirements 
applicable  to  national  banks  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  branches.  The  requirement  for 
the  establishment  of  an  out-of-town  branch 
was  a  capital  stock  of  $500,000  (except  that  a 
lesser  minimum  was  applicable  In  States 
with    a   population   of  less   than    1,000,000). 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  act,  national 
banks  and  State  member  banks  would  con- 
tinue to  operate  under  the  same  conditions 
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as  to  the  establlstiment  of  branches,  but  tbe 
above-referred-to  minimum  capital  require- 
ment for  the  establlsbment  of  branches  by 
national  banks  would  be  eliminated.  This 
would  remove  the  $500,000  requirement,  but 
both  national  and  State  banks  would  still 
be  subject  to  the  other  provisions  of  section 
6155,  which  require  a  bank  to  have  a  capital 
stock  equal  to  the  total  amount  which  would 
be  required  for  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional bank  in  each  of  the  various  places 
where  Its  branches  are  situated.  In  order 
that  this  change  may  not  operate  to  give 
national  banks  an  undue  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  State  banks  in  those  States  in 
which  capital  requirements  for  State  banks 
are  more  rigid  than  those  of  Federal  law,  the 
act  contains  a  provision  under  which  a  na- 
tional bank  could  not  establish  an  out-of- 
town  branch  unless  It  has  an  amount  of 
capital  and  surplus  equal  to  that  required 
by  State  law  for  the  establishment  of  such 
branches  by  State  banks. 

Investments  by  Trust  Estates  and  Custodians 
of  Public  Money  In  Insured  Savings  and 
Loan  Associations 

(Public  Law  558,  H.  Rept.  No.  1619) 

H.  R.  3177:  This  act  amends  the  definition 
of  "insured  member"  contained  in  section 
401  (b)  of  the  National  Hovislng  Act,  relating 
to  the  Insurance  of  savings  and  loan  accounts 
by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  with  respect  to  (1)  cxistodians 
of  public  money  and  (2)  trust  estates.  The 
act  provides  that  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof  having  oflOcial  custody 
of  public  funds  and  lawfully  investing  them 
In  an  insured  savings  and  loan  association 
•hall  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  an  insured  account  be  termed  an. 
insured  member,  in  such  custodial  capacity 
separate  and  distinct  from  any  other  cfBcer 
or  employee  of  the  same  or  other  public 
unit  lawfully  investing  official  funds  In  the 
■ame  insured  institution.  The  act  also  pro- 
Tides  for  insijrance  up  to  110,000  of  f\inds 
held  in  a  fiduciary  capacity  for  each  trust 
estate  when  invested  In  an  insured  associa- 
tion separate  from  and  additional  to  insur- 
ance covering  other  investments  by  the 
owners  of  such  trust  funds  or  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  such  trust  estates. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  are  comparable 
to  the  similar  provision  in  th  ;  Federal  De- 
posit Insiu-ance  Act  and  are  designed  to 
give  adequate  Insurance  coverage  to  public 
funds  and  trust  estates. 

Certain    Investments    by  Federal   Credit 
Unions 

(Public  Law  337,  H.  Rept.  No.  1618) 

H.  R.  2608 :  This   act   amends  paragraph   7 
(d)  of  section  7  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union 
Act  to  permit  Federal  cerdlt  unions  to  invest 
In  the  shares  or  accounts  of  any  savings  and 
loan  institution  which  Is  Insured  by  the  Fed- 
eral Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 
Previous  to  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  337, 
Federal  credit  unions  were  authorized  to  In- 
vest their  funds  In,  among  other  Investments, 
shares,  or  accounts  of  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations.     Some  communities  where 
Federal  credit  unions  operate  do  not  have  any 
federally  chartered  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions.    State  ch.irtered  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations which  are  insured  by  the  Federal 
Savings  and  Loai;  Insurance  Corporation  are 
examined  under  standards  which  are  appli- 
cable to  Federal  savings  and  loan  assoclatlona 
and  there  is  no  reason  why  Federal  credit 
;mions   should   not    be    permitted    to   Invest 
their  funds  In  non-Federal  Lnsxired  associa- 
tions as  well.     Thus,  the  act  would  permit 
Federal  credit  unions  to  Invest  their  funds  In 
any  savings  and  loan  association  which   is 
Insured    by   the   Federal    Savings    and   Loan 
Insurance  Corporation. 


Increases  in  Supervisory  Pees  Paid  by  Federal 

Credit  Unions 

(Public  Law  322,  H  Rept.  No.  1649) 

S.  2447:  This  act  amends  section  5  of  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  provide  for  a 
graduated  scale  of  supervision  fees  in  lieu  of 
the  previous  flat  supervision  fee  of  $10  per 
year.  The  graduated  scale  contained  in  this 
act  provides  a  minimum  fee  of  $10  per  credit 
union,  but  increases  the  fees  for  all  credit 
unions  with  assets  of  $34.0C0  or  more.  The 
fee  rate  is  graduated  so  that  the  charge  on 
assets  over  $500,000  would  be  jarogressively 
less  than  for  the  first  $500,000  of  assets  for 
each  Federal  Credit  Union. 

The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  place 
the  operations  of  the  Bureau  of  Federal 
Credit  Unions  on  a  self-sustaining  basis  in 
the  foreseeable  future.  At  the  present  time 
the  cost  of  Federal  supervision  of  these  as- 
sociations exceeds  the  revenues  charged  for 
such  supervision.  With  the  change  In  super- 
vision fees  set  forth  in  Public  Law  322  it  Is 
anticipated  that  the  Federal  Supervisory 
Agency  will  attain  a  self-sustaining  basis  in 
the  fiscal  year  1954  or  1935.  The  act  was 
made  effective  with  respect  to  supervision 
fees  payable  for  the  calendar  year  1952. 

faten&ion  of  Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  the 
Virgin  Islands 

(Public  Law  329,  H.  Rept.  No.  1621) 
H.  R.  6101;  This  act  provides  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Credit 
Union  Act  to  the  Virgin  Islands.  Federal 
Credit  Unions  are  thrift  credit  associations 
chartered  and  supervised  by  the  Bureau  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  Federal  Security 
Agency.  They  provide  facilities  for  encour- 
aging regular  saving  by  members  and  the 
funds  thiis  accumulated  are  used  to  make 
Installment  loans  to  member^.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  Federal  Credit  Unions  are  being 
operated  successfully  In  all  States  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  In  Alaska,  Hawaii, 
and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  This  act  was 
passed  to  meet  the  need  for  such  thrift  asso- 
ciations In  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Direct  Purchase  of  Government  Securities  by 
Federal  Reserve  Banks 

(Public  Law  405,  H.  Rept.  No.  1651) 
H.  R.  6909:  This  act  amends  section  14  (b) 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Ret,  as  amended,  to 
continue  until  June  30,  1954,  tbe  autborlty 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  to  buy  direct- 
ly from  the  Treasury  obligations  of  the 
United  States,  or  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States,  up  to  an  aggregate  holding 
at  any  one  time  of  not  over  $6,000,000,000. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  had  thU 
direct-piirchase  authority  without  any  dollar 
limitation  from  1913  to  1935  when  tne  Na- 
tional Banking  Act  of  1936  limited  purchase* 
and  sales  of  Government  obligations  to  open- 
market  transactions.  The  present  limited 
direct -purchase  authority  was  granted  In 
1942  and  has  been  continued  by  temporary 
renewals  ever  since  that  time.  As  stated  pre- 
viously this  act  continues  the  authority  for 
another  2-year  period  to  June  30,  1954. 

Miscellaneous 
Transfer   of    Certain    Property    to    the    Mil- 
waukee County  Historical  Society 

(Public  Law  509.  H.  Rept.  No.  1630) 

H.  R.  4792:  This  act  authorizes  the  trans- 
fer to  ttae  Milwaukee  County  Historical  So- 
ciety of  the  Jeremiah  Curtin  home  and  un- 
derlying land,  consisting  of  approximately 
one-quarter  of  1  acre  which  Is  located  In 
Milwaukee  County,  Wis.,  and  which  Is  pres- 
ently owned  by  the  Public  Housing  Adminis- 
tration. The  property  transferred  is  to  be 
restored  and  maintained  by  the  Milwaukee 
Coiinty  Historical  Society  for  historical  pur- 
poses and  the  act  provides  that  If  the  prop- 
erty Is  not  used  for  the  purposes  for  whlcb  It 
Is  conveyed,  or  If  the  society  alienates,  or  at- 


tempts to  alienate  the  property,  the  prop- 
erty shall,  at  the  option  of  the  United  States, 
revert  to  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


The  State  of  Israel 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nrw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRB8SNTATIVBB 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
the  Eighty-second  Congress  Is  drawing 
to  a  close  and  many  of  us  are  recounting 
our  activities  in  regard  to  certain  phases 
of  the  legislative  program  uhlch  has 
been  effectuated.  I  am  happy  to  recall 
the  receipt  of  two  letters  which  I  value 
very  highly.  Since  I  have  long  been  ac- 
tively interested  in  the  establishment 
and  success  of  the  State  of  Israel  and, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  through  thf  years  have 
been  closely  concerned  with  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  a  Jewish  homeland,  it  is  a 
source  of  deep  satisfaction  to  me  to  have 
the  privilege  under  unanimous  consent 
of  the  House  to  Include  these  letters  as 
part  of  these  brief  remarks. 

The  first  letter  to  which  I  refer  my 
colleagues  reads  as  follows: 

Zionist  Obcanqatiok  or  AMxaJCA. 

October  29,  1951. 
Hon.  JOBM  J    ROOXXT, 

Brooklyn.  M.  T. 

D«A8  JOHw:  I  want  to  erpreas  to  frm  per- 
sonally and  on  behalf  of  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization of  America,  my  heartfelt  grati- 
tude for  your  cooperation  In  connection  with 
the  appropriations  bUl  including  aid  to  Israel, 
recently  approved.  Tour  understanding  of 
Israel's  great  needs  and  the  wholehearted 
cooperation  you  extended  so  generously  and 
effectively,  are  deeply  apprreciated 

I  can  assure  you  that  the  ccuntry  at  large 
and  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  especially.  wlU 
know  of  your  eflTorta  in  behalf  of  Israel. 

With  best  wishes  and  kind  personal  re- 
gards, I  am 

Sincerely   yours. 

BxMJAicxM  a.  BaowsT, 

,  .    Pretident. 

The  other  was  received  by  me  last 
month  and  reads  as  follows: 

AMZRicaN  Zionist  CouNcn., 
Washington.  D.  C,  June  4.  1952. 

Hon.    JOHM    J.    ROCMKT. 

House  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
D«A«  R£Pa«8iNTATrv«  Roomkt:  May  I,  oa 
behalf  of  the  American  Zionist  CouncU.  ex- 
press to  you  our  warm  appreciation  for  your 
vigorous  and  effective  contribution  to  the 
debate  in  opposition  to  the  Chatham  amend- 
ment. 

We.  who  have  long  been  engaged  in  the 
movement  to  reestabiun  tbe  Jewish  home- 
land, have  always  felt  that  such  a  6tat« 
would  surely  prove  to  be  an  outpost  for 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

It   has    l>een   graUfylng   to   us   tliat   Israel 
conUnues    to    summon    the    friendship    and 
support  of  those  who  believe  that  the  fre« 
world  must  be  resolutely  defended. 
With  warmest  regards. 

Cordially.  '     '     '■^" 

I  L.  Kknsn, 
Wathington  ReprcimtatiM, 


(Constituent  organizations:  Hadassah. 
Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  America; 
Hashomer  Hatzalr  Labor  Zionist  Organiza- 
tion of  Amerlca-Poale  Zlon;  Mlzrachl  Or- 
ganization of  America:  United  Zionist  Labor 
Paity  (Achdut  Avodah-Poale  Zlon)  Zionist 
Organization  of  America;  Zionists-Revision- 
ists of  America.) 


Mr.  Edgar  F.  Kaiser  Replies  to  Confn'ess- 
man  O'KoDski'a  Second  Attack  on 
Henry  J.  Kaiser 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  H,  MORRISON 

I  OF  LOtnsIAM* 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
sire to  insert  in  the  Ricord  the  following 
fftatement  of  Edgar  F.  Kaiser,  president 
of  Kalser-Frazer  Corp..  which  is  in  reply 
to  a  statement  inserted  by  Congressman 
Alvin  O'Konski  In  the  Record  in  the 
extension  of  remarks  for  July  5.  1952. 

Mr.  Kaiser's  statement  is  as  follows: 

Congressman  O'Konski's  most  recent  at- 
tack baa  a  familiar  ring.  The  points  he  raises 
hare  been  answered  many  times  in  the  past, 
most  recently  in  our  84-page  sworn  state- 
ment inserted  in  the  CowcazssiONAL  Recced 
of  June  17  and  before  many  congressional 
committees.  The  false  Information  on  which 
O'Konski  s  attack  is  based  Is  surprisingly 
similar  to  other  misleading  and  false  charges 
so  Identical  In  nature  that  they  must  have  a 
common  source. 

We  are  now.  and  have  always  t>e«n.  moet 
anxious  to  make  all  information  completely 
available,  and  welcome  any  further  Investi- 
gation. However,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
tact  that  O'Konski  has  stated  to  us  that  be 
"thought"  he  had  talked  with  Mr.  Cyrus 
Saton.  of  Otis  &  Co..  whom  we  are  suing  for 
breach  of  contract,  and  In  his  six-page  report 
defends  Otis  &  Co. 

Mr.  O'Konski.  operating  t>ehlnd  the  cloak 
Of  congressional  immunity,  baa  used  other 
■ources  of  false  Information,  particularly 
with  reference  to  our  defense  aircraft  con- 
tracu. 


Tht  Paaama  Canal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

RON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
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Saturday.  July  5,  1952  "* 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  Include  a  news  item  of  the  Erie 
County  Reporter  at  Huron,  Ohio,  of 
June  27,  1952,  covering  the  address  on 
the  Panama  Canal  before  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Huron  by  the  Honorable  William 
L.  Felsinger,  of  Sandusky.  Ohio,  a  former 
dl.«;tlnguished  Member  of  the  House  and 
a  Representative  of  the  Thirteenth  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio. 

The  news  item  follows: 
Sakouskum  Tills  Rotaxians  About  Panama 
Canal 
William  L.  Pelslnger.  former  judge  of  the 
common  pleas  court  of  Erie  County,  and  also 


former  Congressman  from  this  district,  was 
the  guest  speaker  at  Monday's  meeting  of 
the  Huron  Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Felsinger  gave 
the  club  members  some  facts  and  figures 
about  the  Panama  Canal. 

The  speaker  said  the  Canal  was  started 
by  the  United  States  Government  back  in 
1904  and  completed  in  1914.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  was  President  at  the  time  the 
Canal  site  was  taken  over  from  France  and 
a  lease  In  perpetuity  entered  Into  between 
Panama  and  the  United  States  relative  to 
the  right-of-way  of  the  Canal  and  a  strip  of 
land  some  5  miles  wide  on  each  side  of  It. 
Mr.  Felsinger  was  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress In  1932.  when  a  report  was  presented 
relative  to  the  Canal  and  some  pK>sslble  Im- 
provements to  be  made  either  In  the  present 
canal  or  the  construction  of  a  new  one  that 
would  be  able  to  handle  larger  ships.  Many 
of  the  larger  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Navy,  as  well  as  some  of  the  latest  passenger- 
carrying  ships  cannot  go  through  the  Canal. 
Congressman  Alvin  F.  Weichel  Is  at  pres- 
ent the  minority  ranking  member  of  the 
congressional  committee  that  has  to  do  with 
the  Canal  and  problems  connected  virlth  it. 

The  Canal  is  40.27  miles  In  length  from 
shore  line  to  shore  line  and  50.72  miles  In 
length  from  deep  water  to  deep  water.  This 
Nation  pays  an  annual  rental  of  $430,000  to 
the  Republic  of  Panama  for  the  lease  of  the 
Canal  Zone. 

Since  Its  completion  more  than  200,000 
vessels  have  passed  through  the  Canal  with 
total  gross  recelpU  of  approximately  $700,- 
000,000. 

There  has  been  considerable  controversy  as 
to  Just  what  type  of  canal  should  replace  the 
present  one  and  whereas  the  present  canal 
can  be  modernized  at  a  cost  of  around  $1,- 
000.000.000.  the  construction  of  a  new  sea- 
level  canal  would  cost  approximately  $6,000.- 
000.000.  Mr.  Felsinger  doesn't  think  a  sea- 
level  canal  would  be  practical  because  of  the 
terrain  and  also  because  of  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  tidal  levels  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans.  On  the  Atlantic  side  the 
maximum  range  In  tidal  changes  Is  22  Inches, 
while  on  the  Pacific  side  It  Is  approximately 
22  feet. 

During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 
some  discussion  of  a  second  canal  for  rea- 
sons of  safety  and  especially  since  the  atomic 
bomb  has  appeared  as  a  weapon  of  modern 
warfare. 

The  discussion  following  Mr.  Pelslnger's 
talk  was  ably  assisted  by  comments  from 
Dudley  White,  a  club  guest  and  also  a  for- 
mer Congressman  from  this  district.  Mr. 
White  was  also  confronted  with  canal  prob- 
lems during  his  service  In  Congress  and  has 
Tlslted  the  Canal  Zone  a  number  of  times. 
He  knows  the  situation  rather  thoroughly 
and  helped  while  in  Congress  to  get  road- 
ways built  that  would  help  In  defending  the 
Canal  against  possible  attack. 


R£A  Development  in  South  Dakota 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

^  HON.  E.  Y.  BERRY 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAl'l V tS 

Saturday,  July  5,  2952 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  ask  leave 
to  Include  this  statement  on  REA  de- 
velopment in  South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  has  made  a  remarkable 
record  in  the  past  few  years  in  the  de- 
velopment and  use  of  rural  electricity. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  farm  popu- 


lation  has  dropped  nearly  23  percent 
since  1940  farm  production  has  increased 
nearly  50  percent.  Rural-electrical  use 
has  not  accounted  for  all  of  this  increase, 
but  it  h£is  played  a  definite  part  in  lift- 
ing the  burdens  of  increased  production 
while  the  farm  population  was  on  the 
decline. 

As  an  exampte  of  the  Increased  elec- 
trical use  in  the  State,  in  1935  only  2,939 
farms — or  3.5  percent  of  the  rural  farms 
in  the  State — were  receiving  electrical 
service.  By  1950  the  number  of  farm 
and  ranch  homes  which  were  blessed 
with  the  benefits  of  electricity  had 
jumped  to  45,989.  Today  75  percent  of 
the  rural  homes,  or  52,468  families,  are 
users  of  electricity. 

Shortly  prior  to  World  War  11  the 
average  rural  consumption  of  electricity 
was  65  kilowatt-hours.  Today  this  use 
has  been  tripled  and  over  180  kilowatt- 
hours  are  made  use  of  on  the  average 
farm  of  the  State. 

The  REA  has  done  a  magnificent  job 
In  our  State  in  electrifying  our  farms  and 
ranches.  At  the  present  time  the  pro- 
gram is  intensified.  I  saluate  the  pio- 
neers and  users,  the  borrowers  and  own- 
ers, of  this  vast  REA  program  which 
has  changed  the  lives  and  made  a  bright- 
er future  for  every  South  Dakota  citizen. 


Lt.  Roscoe  Fletcher  Good,  Jr. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  'WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  include  the  following  biography  of 
Lt.  Roscoe  Fletcher  Good,  Jr.,  a  native 
of  my  district: 

Gcod.   Roscoe   Fletcher.   Jr. 

First  lieutenant.  United  States  Marine 
Corps. 

Born  April  1.  1922,  Colon.  Panama,  son  of 
Rear  Adm.  (then  Ensign)  Roscoe  F.  Good. 
United  States  Navy,  and  Bess  L.  (Owen) 
Good,  both  of  Fostorla,  Ohio.  Grandson  of 
Mrs.  Joseph  R.  Owen,  now  residing  in  Brad- 
ner.  Ohio. 

Educated  at  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  Norfolk. 
Va.,  high  schools.  University  of  California  at 
Los  Angeles,  degree  bachelor  of  arts.  Marine 
Corps  Schools,  Quantlco.  Va..  and  Army  Ar- 
tillery School.  Fort  Sill.  Okla. 

Married.  1943.  Annalies  E.  Kaufman,  Van 
Nuys,  Calif.  Two  children,  Roxanne  A.,  born 
July  5,  1947,  and  Roscoe  F.  Good  IV,  born 
July  17.  1949. 

Killed  in  action  near  Hwachon.  Korea, 
April  24,  1951.  Burled  In  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  Washington.  January  29,  1952. 

Service  record :  Enlisted.  United  States  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve.  1942.  Commissioned 
second  lieutenant.  United  States  Marino 
Corps  Reserve,  1943.  Served  remainder 
World  War  n  in  marine  aviation  as  bomber 
navigator;  34  combat  missions  Released 
from  active  duty  as  first  lieutenant.  United 
States  Marine  Corps  Reserve.  1947,  and  re- 
entered service  same  year  as  second  lieu- 
tenant. United  States  Marine  Corps,  trans- 
ferring from  aviation  to  artillery  at  same 
time.  Promoted  to  first  lieutenant,  1950, 
Arrived  in  Korea  August  1950.  Took  part  in 
Inchon  landing  and  Chosen  Reservoir  cam- 
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pai^.  At  time  of  bU  death  was  serving  as 
air-borne  artillery  observer  In  close  support 
of  First  Marine  Dlvlflon,  Infantry,  hU  plane 
being  destroyed  behind  the  Communist  lines, 
with  no  survivors.  His  decorations  Include 
Air  Medal  with  Qve  stars.  Presidential  unit 
citation  with  four  stars,  and  combat  com- 
mendation, the  last  awarded  posthumously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  is  the  sim- 
ple military  record  of  a  courageous 
young  oflBcer  whose  physical  condition 
barred  him  from  being  a  graduate  of 
the  great  United  States  Naval  Academy. 
But,  undaunted  by  that  disappointment,- 
he  earned  his  way  in  the  enlisted  ranks 
of  the  Marine  Corps  to  that  of  a  com- 
missioned officer  rendering  \  aliant  serv- 
ice In  the  Korean  conflict.  I  want  to 
extend  my  sympathy  to  his  distinguished 
father.  Admiral  Roscoe  P.  Good,  and  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Roscoe  Good,  as  well  as  to 
his  widow,  Mrs.  Annalies  Good,  whom  I 
know  will  carry  the  tradition  of  this  dis- 
tinguished husband  and  father  to  his 
children. 


Ruth  B.  Shipley:  Patriot  and  Champioii 
of  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  E.  BUSBEY 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  BUSBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
add  my  voice  in  the  defense  of  a  con- 
scientious, honest,  honorable,  and  faith- 
ful Government  servant,  Mrs.  Ruth 
Shipley. 

An  employee  of  the  State  Department 
for  38  years  and  head  of  the  Passport 
Division  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, Mrs.  Shipley  is  representative  of 
that  type  of  individual  who  devotes  a 
lifetime  of  service  to  her  country. 

The  task  of  determining  what  Ameri- 
can citizen  should  be  issued  a  passport 
for  travel  abroad  has  always  been 
troublesome.  Many  American  citizens 
have  traveled  abroad  using  spurious. 
faked,  or  illegal  passports.  We  have 
learned  by  sad  experience  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  in  this  country  specialized 
for  years  in  the  business  of  collecting 
passports.     Not  too  many  years  ago  the 

titular  head  of  the  Communist  Party  was 
convicted  for  passport  fraud,  only  to  ob- 
tain his  release  by  commutation  of  sen- 
tence. Many  similar  cases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Un-American  Activities,  the  cul- 
prits escaping  conviction  due  to  the 
statute  of  limitations  on  such  offenses. 

It  is  the  duty  and  obligation  of  Mrs. 
Shipley  to  deny  passports  for  travel 
abroad  to  those  American  citizens  when 
the  available  information  discloses  that 
the  presence  of  such  persons  abroad 
would  be  a  hsizard  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  or  whether  the  traveler, 
by  his  conduct,  would  create  prejudice 
against  the  United  States. 

Because  of  her  refusal  to  Issue  pass- 
ports to  certain  individuals,  Mrs.  Ship- 
ley has  been  the  target  of  criticism,  vili- 
fication, and  abuse.  The  Communist 
Party  of  the  United  States,  through  its 


mouthpiece,  the  Daily  Worker,  is  the 
prime  mover  of  this  attack.  The  Amer- 
ican Civil  Liberties  Union,  as  usual,  has 
chimed  in  with  Its  usual  hue  and  cry 
about  "hearing  and  review."  The  Yale 
Law  Review  made  its  contribution  with 
an  unsigned  article  entitled  "Passport 
Refusals  for  Political  Reasons." 

What  are  the  known  facts  about  this 
sudden  attack  on  Mrs.  Shipley?  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  June  1.  1952.  the  Communist  bosses 
ordered  key  undergroimd  party  mem- 
bers to  st€p  up  their  attack  on  the  State 
Department's  policy  of  "denial  of  pass- 
ports for  political  reasons."  They  desig- 
nated Mrs.  Shipley  as  the  mato  target  of 
their  attack. 

The  Daily  Worker  of  June  10,  1952. 
carried  an  article  to  the  effect  that  Paul 
Robeson  cannot  travel  abroad  and  earn 
a  livelihood  with  his  magnificent  voice 
because,  in  the  opinion  of  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Shipley,  his  trip  would  not  be  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  The  Daily 
Worker  further  says  that  not  only  Com- 
munists are  being  denied  passports  by 
Mrs.  Shipley  but  the  vast  majority  are 
progressives.  New  Dealers,  or  extremely 
moderate  liberals. 

This  Is  the  typical  Communist  smear 
technique.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  po- 
litical officers  and  security  division  of 
the  State  Department  are  consulted  on 
all  such  matters.  The  person  applying 
for  a  passport  has  the  right  to  appeal  to 
Mrs.  Shipley  and  to  be  represented  by 
counsel.  And  even  then,  Mrs.  Shipley  is 
not  the  final  authority. 

We  are  well  aware  of  what  happened 
to  many  of  the  smaller  countries  of 
Europe.  We  have  seen  this  Communist 
conspiracy  grow  from  an  insurrection  in 
Russia  to  the  proportions  of  a  threat  to 
the  entire  world.  We  are  well  Informed 
as  to  the  part  played  by  fifth  columns 
and  front  organizations.  We  are  in- 
formed as  to  Americans  attending  these 
front  organization  meetings  in  Europe 
and  belittling  the  country  of  their  birth 
while  praising  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
because  of  such  conduct  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  State  Department  to 
deny  passports  in  cases  when  it  was  be- 
lieved that  the  travel  of  such  persons 
would  be  detrimental  to  the  best  inter*- 
ests  of  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  reported  that  among  those 
who  have  been  denied  passports  were 
two  writers  for  the  Daily  Worker;  Paul 
Robeson;  Max  Wei.ss.  educational  direc- 
tor of  the  Communist  Party;  Rockwell 
Kent;  Howard  Fast;  Dr.  Linus  Pauling; 
Dr.  W.  E.  B.  DuBois;  and  William 
Patterson. 

The  educational  director  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  the  writers  for  the 
Daily  Worker  would  have  but  one  objec- 
tive in  traveling  abroad  and  that  would 
be  to  further  the  cause  of  international 
communism.  I  do  not  intend  to  devote 
any  time  or  space  to  Paul  Robeson.  In 
this  individual  we  have  the  unfortunate 
example  of  one  who  has  turned  sour  on 
the  country  of  his  birth.  Well  educated. 
recipient  of  many  honors,  Robeson  pre- 
ferred that  his  own  son  \3e  educated  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  On  his  last  trip 
abroad  Robeson  had  the  unmitigated 
gall  to  claim  he  spoke  for  the  American 


Negro,  a  claim  that  was  Immediately  re- 
pudiated by  the  honest  and  patriotic 
colored  citizens  of  America.  Is  It  any 
wonder  he  was  denied  a  passport? 

Dr.  DuBois  was  one  of  those  indicted 
in  connection  with  the  Peace  Informa- 
tion Center.  Time  does  not  permit  the 
Inclusion  of  his  long  record  of  Commu- 
nist-front affiliations  here. 

Howard  Fast  is  a  Johnny -come-lately 
in  the  ranks  of  Communist  fronters.  but 
In  a  short  time  he  has  accuraulfited  an 
amazing  record  of  front  affiliation. 

Rockwell  Kent  has  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  records  of  Communist-front 
affiliations  of  anyone  in  this  country. 
For  his  activity  on  behalf  of  Communist 
causes  he  was  rewarded  with  the  job  of 
heading  the  International  Workers 
Order,  a  simon-pure  Communist  organi- 
zation. 

William  L.  Patterson  Is  one  of  the  old- 
timers  In  the  Communist  conspiracy. 
He  was  formerly  a  top  functionary  of 
the  International  Labor  Defense,  the 
legal  arm  of  the  Communist  Party. 
Later  he  was  the  head  of  the  Abraham 
Lincoln  School  In  Chicago  and  presently 
he  is  the  Communist  functionary  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Congress.  His  wife,  Louise 
Thompson,  was  a  member  of  the  women's 
committee  and  the  national  committee 
of  the  Communist  Party. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Daily 
Worker  identified  a  Professor  X  as  Prof. 
Linus  Pauling  one  of  America's  most 
prominent  and  able  scientists  and  that 
Dr.  Pauling  had  tieen  denied  a  passport 
to  visit  England.  For  the  sake  of.  argu- 
ment let  us  concede  that  Dr.  PauliDfE  to 
one  of  America's  most  prominent  ajod 
able  scientists.  £X>es  that,  of  Itaelf, 
qualify  Dr  Pauling  to  receive  a  pass- 
port? Klaus  Puchs  was  considered  one 
of  England's  most  dLstingui?hed  nuclear 
physicists,  but  he  received  one  too  many 
passports.  Of  course.  I  am  making  no 
comparison  between  Dr.  Pauling  and 
Klaus  Puchs.  but  let  us  take  a  look  at 
Dr.  PauUng's  record. 

Pauling  was  bom  In  Portland.  Oreg.. 
February  28.  1901.  He  graduated  with 
a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Oregon 
State  College  and  received  his  doctor 
of  philosophy  degree  from  the  Califor- 
nia Institute  of  Technology  In  1925.  He 
holds  honorary  degrees  from  Oregon 
State  College,  the  University  of  Chicago, 
and  Princeton  University.  He  took  post- 
graduate courses  at  the  University  of 
Munich,  the  University  of  Copenhagen, 
and  the  University  of  Zurich  He  has 
been  a  lecturer  on  the  faculties  of  the 
University  of  California,  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology.  Since  1931  he 
has  held  a  professorship  at  the  Califor- 
nia Instlture  of  Technology, 

Despite  all  of  this  record  of  academic 
and  scientific  attainment.  Dr.  Pauling 
has  shown  a  more  than  passing  Interest 
In  communism  and  things  communistic. 
He  was  affiliated  with  the  American 
Committee  for  Protection  of  the  Foreign 
Born,  that  Communist  organization  so 
active  against  the  Walter-McCarran  im- 
migration bill.  He  protested  the  de- 
portation of  Hanns  Eisler,  brother  of 
Gerhard  Eisler.  both  European  Commu- 
nists of  long  standing.    He  signed   a 
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statement  in  defense  of  Harry  Sacher 
and  other  lawyers  convicted  of  contempt 
of  court  in  the  trial  of  the  11  top  Com- 
munist Party  officials.  He  signed  an 
open  letter  In  defense  of  the  trustees  of 
the  bail  fund  of  the  Civil  Rights  Con- 
gress. It  is  to  be  remembered  that  these 
trustees  refused  to  reveal  the  sources  of 
the  ball  fund  jxisted  to  guarantee  the 
appearance  of  the  convicted  Communist 
Party  leaders.  Pauling  was  an  initiator 
of  the  National  Committee  To  Repeal 
the  McCarran  Act.  an  act  wherein  the 
Congress  said: 

That  there  exists  a  world-wide  Communist 
revolutionary  movement,  the  purpose  of 
which  U  by  treachery,  deceit,  espionage,  and 
nbctage  to  establish  a  Communist  totali- 
tarian dictatorship  In  countries  throughout 
the  world;  that  due  to  the  world-wide  scope 
of  the  movement,  the  travel  of  Communist 
memt>ers.  representatives,  and  agents  from 
country  to  country  Is  a  perrequlslte  for  the 
carrying  on  of  actlTltles  to  further  the  pur- 
pose of  the  revolutionary  movement;  and 
that  Individuals  In  the  United  States,  by  par- 
ticipating In  this  movement,  In  effect,  repu- 
diate their  allegiance  to  the  United  States 
and  transfer  their  allegiance  to  the  foreign 
country  which  controls  the  Communist 
movement. 

Dr.  Pauling  has  been  active  In  several 
movements  to  abolish  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Un-American  Activities. 

Since  the  ending  of  hostilities  in  World 
War  II  and  especially  since  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  Communist  International  as 
the  "Comlnform"  the  Communist  Party 
line  has  been  to  advocate  peace.  But 
"peace"  to  the  Communists  mearis  no 
war  or  preparation  for  war  against  the 
Soviet  Union;  no  aggression  against 
Communist-controlled  so-called  democ- 
racies, but.  at  the  same  time,  a  reversion 
to  the  Marxist-Leninist  line  of  carrying 
on  agitation  and  infiltration  of  imperial- 
ist and  capitalist  countries. 

One  of  the  first  groups  to  raise  the 
phony  cry  of  "peace"  was  the  Cultural 
and  Scientific  Conference  for  World 
Peace.  Dr.  Pauhng  was  one  of  the  spon- 
sors. He  was  also  affiliated  with  the 
Mid-Century  Conference  for  Peace,  the 
Conference  on  Peaceful  Alternatives,  the 
American  Peace  Crusade,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Continental  Congress  for  Peace.  Is 
It  any  wonder  that  Dr,  Pauling  was 
denied  a  passport? 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  ac- 
tions of  Mrs.  Shipley  In  refusing  pass- 
ports to  certain  American  citizens  on  the 
ground  that  she  possesses  unchecked  dis- 
cretionary power  in  the  Passport  Division 
of  the  State  Department,  and  her  de- 
cisions are  treated  as  final  and  are  not 
subject  to  review  by  independent  minds. 
Further  objection  is  made  because  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  denied  access  to  the 
Information  upon  which  the  denial  of  a 
passport  was  based.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that  no  division  of  government 
should  be  allowed  to  exercise  unchecked, 
discretionary,  and  arbitrary'  powers. 

Are  we.  the  Members  of  Congress,  "ye 
blind  guides  which  strain  at  a  gnat  and 
swallow  a  camel"  when  we  raise  our 
voices  In  protest  that  the  denial  of  a  pass- 
port to  an  American  citizen  for  travel 
abroad  is  the  grant  of  an  unchecked,  dis- 
cretionary, and  arbitrary  power?  Are 
there  not  other  matters  vastly  more  im- 
portant to  the  security  of  our  country 


than  the  reasons  why  certain  Individuals 
are  not  permitted  to  gad  about  over  the 
world  proclaiming  to  the  high  heavens 
why  socialism  is  better  for  the  United 
States  than  our  own  particular  and 
highly  successful  form  of  government? 

I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  the  State 
Department  and  other  Government 
agencies  were  as  careful  in  screening 
their  employees  as  Mrs.  Shipley  has  been 
In  screening  applicants  for  passports, 
then  there  would  be  less  ado  about  the 
pinkos.  Communists,  fellow  travelers,  and 
radicals  in  the  Government  service. 

Bear  with  me  for  a  moment  while  I 
give  you  an  example  of  what  I  have  in 
mind.  There  is  a  man  employed  in  the 
State  Department — I  believe  he  holds  one 
of  the  high  p>ositions  on  the  Voice  of 
America  programs — by  the  name  of  Ber- 
tram D,  Wolfe.  While  the  name  may 
mean  nothing  to  most  of  us.  there  is  no 
room  for  a  misunderstanding  of  this  man 
and  his  background.  Wolfe  was  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  an  intellec- 
tual and  dyed-in-the-wool  Marxist,  a 
charter  member  of  the  Communist  Party 
in  America. 

Wolfe  was  a  member  of  the  left-wing 
section  of  the  Socialist  Party,  the  found- 
ing fathers  of  the  Communist  Party  in 
America.  Like  others  in  the  Communist 
hierarchy,  he  made  his  pilgrimage  to 
Moscow  to  sit  at  the  foot  of  the  throne 
of  the  dictator  of  international  commu- 
nism. In  1929.  along  with  Jay  Lovestone 
and  others,  he  was  ousted  from  the  Com- 
munist Party  on  direct  orders  from  the 
Communist  International  for  failure  to 
abide  by  a  decision  of  that  body.  His 
appeal  to  the  Comintern  from  the  expul- 
sion is  couched  in  words  and  terms  that 
leave  no  doubc  as  to  his  devotion  to  world 
revolution  and  sovietization  of  the  world. 

When  his  appeal  failed.  Wolfe,  with 
Lovestone  and  others,  formed  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  America  (Opposition). 
Let  us  not  be  confused  that  the  word 
"opposition"  in  the  title  of  the  organi- 
zation means  that  the  group  was  op- 
po.sed  to  the  Communist  Party. 

Wolfe  is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
"What  is  the  Communist  Opposition?" 
Let  us  quote  from  this  book  on  page  15: 

The  fundamental  alms  of  the  Communist 
movement  are  the  same  throughout  the 
world — the  overthrow  of  capitalism,  the  es- 
tablishment of  Soviet  power,  the  building  of 
a  Socialist  society.  But  the  methods  of 
reaching  that  goal,  the  tactics  to  be  applied 
at  a  given  moment,  are  different  for  each 
country  and  even  for  each  stage  of  the  strug- 
gle In  a  given  country. 

From  page  37: 

The  Communist  opp>08ltlon  stands  un- 
swervingly for  the  reuniting  of  the  Commu- 
nist movement. 

Prom  page  50 : 

The  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States 
(Opposition)  is  a  part  of  the  Communist 
movement  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
international  Communist  movement.  It 
stands  for  the  reunification  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  of  the  United  States,  which  has 
been  split  into  three  currents  or  tendencies, 
and  for  the  reunification  of  the  Communist 
International,  which  has  been  similarly  di- 
vided. •  •  •  We  stand  for  the  proletarian 
dictatorship,  the  rule  of  the  working  class. 
It  la  the  only  possible  means  of  overthrow- 


ing  capitalist  political   rule   and   economic 
domination. 

From  page  51: 

The  defense  of  the  Soviet  Union  against 
all  attack  by  any  and  all  of  the  capitalist 
powers  Is  the  unconditional  duty  of  the 
working  class  of  all  lands. 

Thus  wrote  a  man  who  now  holds  a 
high-level  position  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. How  did  he  get  there?  Is  it  not 
more  important  to  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  safety  and  security  of  our 
country  to  find  out  how  such  people  are 
able  to  worm  their  way  Into  Government 
positions,  rather  than  concern  ourselves 
as  to  why  a  mere  handful  of  rabble 
rousers  are  denied  the  privilege  of  travel- 
ing in  foreign  countries? 

Is  it  not  of  far  greater  importance  for 
Congress  to  concern  itself  as  to  why  v.e 
are  denied  access  to  information  about 
such  people  as  Bertram  D.  Wolfe  than 
the  reason  some  one  was  denied  a  pass- 
port? 

By  Presidential  edict  Congress  is  de- 
nied the  right  to  review  the  files  of  such 
persons  and  determine  for  themselves 
how  these  ultra  left-wingers  manage  to 
infiltrate  the  Government. 

The  case  of  Bertram  D.  Wolfe  could 
be  but  one  of  many.  But  has  any  voice 
been  raised  in  protest?  Has  the  Com- 
munist Party,  the  E>aily  Worker,  or  that 
self-styled  champion  of  civil  liberties,  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  pro- 
tested the  appointment  of  a  one-time 
top  functionary  of  the  Communist  Party 
to  a  high  position  in  the  State  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  Spe&er,  it  is  time  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  Millions  of  dol- 
lars have  been  appropriated  to  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  for  the  purpose  of 
ferreting  out  those  in  the  Government 
service  concerning  whom  there  is  a 
reasonable  doubt  as  to  their  loyalty.  Yet, 
when  Congress  inquires  as  to  how  the 
program  is  operating,  we  are  told  that 
"in  the  interest  of  national  security"  it 
Is  none  of  our  business. 

I  suggest  and  I  urge  that,  in  the  future, 
no  funds  be  appropriated  to  any  Govern- 
ment agency  unless  it  be  specifically  pro- 
vided that  Congress  have  access  to  in- 
formation from  that  agency  so  that  it  can 
determine  if  the  funds  are  being  ex- 
pended for  the  purpose  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  the  words  of  Mr. 
Justice  Jackson  in  the  recent  decision 
affirming  the  conviction  of  the  11  top 
Communist  Party  leaders.  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  said: 

The  Communist  Party,  nevertheless,  does 
not  seek  Its  strength  primarily  In  numbers. 
Its  aim  Is  a  relatively  small  party  whose 
strength  Is  In  selected,  dedicated.  Indoctri- 
nated, and  rigidly  disciplined  members. 
From  established  policy  It  tolerates  no  devia- 
tion and  no  debate.  It  seeks  members  that 
are.  or  may  be,  secreted  In  strategic  poets 
in  transportation,  communications.  Industry, 
Government,  and  especially  In  labor  unions 
where  It  can  compel  employers  to  accept  and 
retain  Its  members.  It  also  seeks  to  In- 
filtrate and  control  organizations  of  profes- 
sional and  other  groups.  Through  these 
placements  In  positions  of  power  It  seeks  a 
leverage  over  society  that  wUl  make  up  In 
power  of  coerlcon  what  It  lacks  In  power  of 
persuasion. 
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It  cannot  be  said  now  that  we  are  un- 
informed as  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of 
the  Communist  conspiracy.  We  should 
demand  the  right  to  review  the  file  of  the 
^  likes  of  Bertram  D.  Wolfe,  and  determine 
who  has  been  asleep  while  on  guard. 

Knowing  the  feeling  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  toward  the  very  fine  and 
eflBcient  manner  in  which  Mrs.  Shipley 
has  conducted  the  Passport  Division  over 
the  years.  I  have  no  hesitancy  whatever 
In  stating  that  at  least  98  percent  of  the 
Members  not  only  appreciate  her  work 
but  have  nothing  but  praise  for  her. 
Their  only  regret  is  that  we  have  not 
had  more  people  of  her  character,  in- 
tegrity, spirit  of  patriotism  and  devo- 
tion to  the  best  ideals  of  citizenship  and 
Americanism  in  charge  of  some  of  the 
other  departments  of  government. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many 
so-called  left-wing  liberals  in  our  gov- 
ernment from  time  to  time  have  at- 
tempted to  have  Mrs.  Shipley  removed 
from  oflBce,  they  have  not  succeeded. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined that  this  element  in  our  Gov- 
ernment will  never  succeed.  Mrs.  Ship- 
ley has.  Indeed,  been  a  symbol  of  courage 
for  having  withstood  the  vicious  smear 
-  and  undermining  tactics  of  unpatriotic 
people,  both  in  and  out  of  Government. 
She  has  done  this  with  calm  and  dignity. 

Mrs.  Shipley  has  done  much  to  protect 
the  good  name  of  the  United  States  of 
America  abroad  and  to  keep  the  Com- 
munist Party  from  using  the  Passport 
Division  as  a  transmission  belt  for  its 
nefarious  schemes  for  world  revolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  good  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  Members  of  Congress 
In  particular,  must  make  certain  that  the 
Communists  working  through  their  many 
front  organizations  and  publications,  as 
well  as  all  the  fellow  travellers  and  self- 
styled  left-wing  liberals,  never  succeed 
in  having  Mrs.  Shipley  removed  from  her 
present  position.  In  any  such  situation 
the  Members  of  Congress  would  rise  up 
for  her  as  they  would  for  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

All  patriotic  Americans  should  pray 
to  God  that  Mrs.  Shipley  continues  In 
good  health  with  the  strength  and  cour- 
age to  stand  firm  for  those  ideals  and 
principles  for  which  she  has  been  rec- 
ognized all  through  her  life. 


The  Road  to  Seiziire 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  IHSIAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  JENNER.    Mr.  President.  I  take 
pleasure  in  asking  permission  to  insert 

ln^-«Ws^ONGRESSIOKAL    RECORD    the    fol- 

jwing  ^ditorial    from    the    National 
fGrange  \|pnthly  for  June  1952,  by  Her- 

ihel    D.    Newsom,    master.    National 

Jrange. 

As  Mr.  Newsom  says,  the  problems  of 
the  attempted  seizure  of  the  steel  in- 


dustry by  President  Truman  will  be  with 
us  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Road  to  SEizmiK  , . 

(By  Herschel  D.  Newsom.  master.   .' 
National  Grange) 

While  It  i«  to  be  hoped  that,  by  one  means 
or  another,  the  Federal  Government's 
seiziue  of  the  steel  Industry  will  be  a  matter 
of  history  rather  than  a  state  of  actuality  by 
tbe  time  this  editorial  appears  In  print.  It 
seems  obvious  that  the  scars  and  other  ef- 
fects Including  the  bitterness,  the  mis- 
understanding, and  the  short  tempers,  cer- 
tainly wUl  not  be  forgotten,  but  are  likely  to 
exist  for  some  time  to  come.  It,  therefore, 
seems  appropriate  that  we  think  about  the 
subject,  its  causes,  how  the  situation  mi(;ht 
have  been  or  should  have  been  prevented 
and,  as  we  look  to  the  futtire,  we  might  well 
ponder  whether  or  not  America  can  afford 
this  sort  of  experience. 

"THET    ASKED    FOR    rr" 

The  president  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  complained  that  they  had  been 
denied  the  privilege  of  engaging  in  collective- 
bargaining  processes  and  had  seen  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  thereof  the  necessity  of  plead- 
ing their  case  before  the  Wage  Stablilzaticn 
Board  of  the  Economic  Stabilization  Admin- 
istration. He  further  complained  that  they 
have  been  and  are  now  told  by  their  Govern- 
ment they  cannot  strike  in  order  to  gain  ac- 
ceptance of  their  demand.  We  cannot  re- 
frain from  commenting  "they  asked  for  it." 
It  should  be  recalled  that  at  the  time  of  the 
"labor  walk-out  on  stabilization"  in  early 
1951  the  leaders  of  American  labor  had  de- 
manded that,  under  price  control  and  wage 
Btabilizatlon.  an  official  Government  agency 
should  be  established  and  authorized  to  con- 
aider  all  labor  disputes,  economic  and  un- 
economic. They  gained  that  objective.  The 
Wage  Stabilization  Board  was  established  and 
authorized  to  consider  the  so-called  fringe 
demands  as  well  as  actual  wage  demands. 
The  union's  contention  that  "price  dlscxis- 
sions  were  thrust  into  the  steel-wage  con- 
troversy because  and  only  because  the  com- 
panies wanted  it  that  way"  Is  hardly  an  ac- 
curate statement. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  a  control  program, 
or  to  use  the  actual  official  title — under  Wage 
and  Price  Stabilization — it  is  Impossible  to 
divorce  wages,  and  other  costs  of  operation 
of  business,  from  the  subject  of  price.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  Justify  any  specific  price 
demands  of  the  steel  industry.  Neither  are 
we  prepared  to  Justify  any  of  the  demands 
of  the  union  or  recommendations  of  the 
Wage  Stabilization  Board.  We  only  say  that 
tt  seems  reasonable  that  the  need  of  price 
change  might  readily  be  created  by  a  sub- 
stantial change  in  wage  scale  or  in  any  other 
cost  of  operation,  and  conversely  that  it 
seems  unrealistic  to  insist  they  are  two  com- 
pletely separable  and  unrelated  problems. 

rUNDAMENTAt,    LXSSON 

But  there  Is  an  even  more  Important  fun- 
damental lesson  to  this  unhappy  experience 
In  modern  American  social,  economic,  and 
political  history.  Free  labor  unions  were 
born  and  have  grown  out  of  the  necessity  of 
Joint  action  on  the  part  of  the  wage  earners 
of  America  to  employ  the  tool  of  organiza- 
tion to  improve  their  economic  and  social 
conditions  and  those  of  their  families.  Col- 
lective bargaining,  as  originally  conceived,  is 
a  part  of  the  normal  function  and  legitimate 
practice  of  such  organizations,  but  we  can- 
not refrain  from  expressing  a  personal  feel- 
ing tbat  the  effect  of  industry-wide  collec- 
tive bargaining  Is  that  of  creating  a  new 
monopoly  which  Is  potentially  more  power- 
ful than  any  other  agency  In  the  Nation  ex- 
cept the  Nation  Itself,  or  In  other  words,  th« 


Government.  This  may  well  be  another  ex« 
ample  of  how  our  farm-family  fraternity 
may  be  compelled  to  take  a  position  on  a 
matter  that  seemingly  Is  somewhat  removed 
from  agriculture  and  rural  life  but  which, 
nonetheless,  affects  all  of  us  vitally.  We 
have  long  felt  that  industry-wide  collec- 
tive bargaining  should  be  prevented  because 
It  is  as  monopolistic  In  Its  concept  as  in- 
dustry-wide pricing.  In  this  particular 
crisis  approximately  85  percent  of  one  of 
the  Nation's  biggest  industries  has  clashe<l 
head-on  with  an  Industry-wide  demand  of 
an  industry-wide  union  and  In  the  battle  of 
these  two  giants.  Government  has  assumed 
new  and  additional  powers  largely  as  a  re> 
suit  of  an  effort  to  effect  stabilization. 

It  is  not  cur  position  here  to  discuss  the 
propriety  nor  the  effectiveness  of  any  par- 
tlcxilar  action  of  our  Government  in  this 
controversy.  It  is  our  purpose  to  point  out 
that  seizure  was  a  result  of  the  road  that 
we  have  traveled.  It  Is  difficult  to  see  why 
we  continually  refuse  to  concern  ouraelvec 
with  the  causes. 

DOWN  TBZ  KOAO 

Controls  and  increasing  governmental  au- 
thority are  no  satisfactory  substitute  for 
moral,  political,  or  economic  responsibility. 
If  we  fail  to  understand  that  the  history 
of  expanding  liberty  and  freedom  of  th« 
individual  is  likewise  the  history  of  restrict- 
ed rather  than  extended  power  of  Govern- 
ment, we  will  continue  to  travel  the  road 
th&t  leads  to  selzxire  of  property  and  coo* 
scrlptlon  of  manpower. 


GI  Bill  of  Rights 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALVIN  F.  WEICHEL 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVia 

Wednesday,  June  18,  1952 

Mr.  WEICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  herewith  the  following  new» 
Item  from  the  Toledo  Blade : 

GI  Rights  Asked  rom  Korea  Vrrs— Wncma. 
Joins  Gxoup  □«  SrONsoaiNc  Bn.L 

Wa.shington.  February  7 — Representative 
Alvu*  p.  WncHEL.  Republican,  of  Sandusky, 
Ohio.  Jointed  yesterday  In  sponsoring  a  bill 
to  extend  the  GI  bill  of  righu  to  cover 
Korea  veterans. 

The  bill  would  provide  1'-^  days  of  train- 
ing for  every  day  of  service,  up  to  a  tctal  of 
36  months — sufficient  for  the  ordinary  col- 
lege degree. 

An  education  of  training  allowance  would 
be  paid  directly  to  the  veteran  •110  a  month 
for  a  single  man.  9150  for  a  man  with  one 
or  more  dependents.  This  Is  intended  to 
cover  tuition,  supplies,  and  living  cosu.  By 
direct  payments,  the  blU  would  eliminate 
most  of  the  contract  and  auditing  procedures 
now  used  for  World  War  n  veterans. 

Mr.  WncHiL  Is  a  member  of  the  special 
Hoiise  committee  investigating  abuses  of  the 
OI  blU  program.  In  accordance  with  lU 
studies,  the  bill  would  provide  that  studenu 
could  change  courses  only  once,  could  not 
take  up  avocatlonal  or  recreational-type 
courses,  and  couldn't  enroll  In  private  schools 
less  than  a  year  In  existence  or  that  have 
less  than  one-fourth  nonveteran  students, 
or  that  are  listed  as  subversive  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  Institutional 
Uaining.  apprentice  and  on-the-job  and  on- 
the-farm  training  under  the  sliding  scale 
of  payments  provided  for  World  War  II 
veterans. 
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Address  of  Roger  Greene,  President  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  GREEN,  JR. 

or   PZNNSTXVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
unanimous  consent.  I  insert  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  speech  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Roper  Greene,  president  of  the  Incor- 
porated Law  Society  of  Ireland,  at  the 
seventy-fourth  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  in  New  York 
on  September  20,  1951. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  Mr. 
Greene  during  the  course  of  his  visit  to 
the  United  States  and  I  was  much  im- 
pressed with  his  courtliness,  ability,  and 
obvious  affection  and  admiration  for  the 
United  States.  He  spoke  during  his  stay 
in  this  country  in  my  native  city  of 
Philadelphia  to  the  Brandeis  Society, 
composed  of  distinguished  lawyers  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Greene  made  a  great 
Impression  on  the  society  and  I  am 
happy  to  put  this  sr>eech  forward  for 
publication  in  the  Record. 

The  Legal  PaorcssioN  im  Ikei^nd 
As  president  of  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  of  Ireland,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  bring  to  the  American  Bar  Association 
the  warm  greetings  and  good  wishes  of  the 
Incorporated  Law  Society  of  Ireland.  For 
me  it  is  an  honor  to  be  invited  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  to  address  its  an- 
nual convention  and  I  have  the  double  pleas- 
ure of  meeting  again  your  president,  the 
Honorable  Cody  Powler.  for  whom  I  formed 
a  very  sincere  regard  during  my  last  visit 
some  months  ago. 

I  am  told  that  normally  by  the  time  the 
fourth  session  of  this  assembly  Is  reached 
many  of  you.  having  indulged  perhaps  too 
freely  In  the  large  quantity  of  JurUprudence 
which  has  been  available  to  you  during  the 
w^eek.  may  now  be  suffering  from  legal  indi- 
gestion. It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that 
I  should  abandon  the  rather  formidable 
principles  of  law,  of  which  you  already  have 
had  a  surfeit,  and  tell  you  something  of  the 
day-to-day  affairs  of  the  legal  profession  in 
Ireland.  With  the  time  at  my  disposal,  such 
a  subject  can  only  be  sketched  in  outline. 
Many  of  you  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  In  the  third  century  we  had  a  well- 
established  legal  system  in  Ireland.  This 
system  was  known  as  the  Brehon  laws.  The 
word  "Brehon"  meant  a  lawyer  and  these 
Brehons  had  alisolutely  In  their  hands  the 
Interpretation  of  the  laws  and  the  applica- 
tion of  them  to  individual  cases.  Like  th*»lr 
counterparU  today,  they  were  a  very  inffuen- 
tlal  class  and  many  of  them  l>ecame  wealthy 
In  the  practice  of  their  profession.  On  read- 
ing an  old  book  on  the  Brehon  laws  recently 
I  found  that  in  the  fourth  century  "the  legal 
rules  set  forth  In  the  lawbooks  were  com- 
monly very  complicated  and  mixed  up  with 
a  variety  of  technical  terms,  and  many  forms 
bad  to  be  gone  tlirough  and  many  clrcvmi- 
stances  taken  Into  account,  all  legaUy  essen- 
tial, so  that  no  outsider  could  hope  to  master 
their  Intricacies." 

Gentlemen,  there  Is  something  rather 
famUiar  to  all  of  us  about  that  statement 
even  though  It  refers  to  the  legal  system 
Jn  Ireland  1800  years  ago.  It  would  inter- 
est you  to  know  that  the  Brehons  fee  was 
one-twelfth  of  the  amount  Involved  or  eight 
and  a  half  percent. 


To  become  a  Brehon  a  person  had  to  go 
through  a  regular,  well  defined  course  of 
study  and  training  and  only  those  who  ful- 
filled certain  requirements  could  practice. 

The  Brehon  laws  approximated  to  our 
common  law  code  today.  The  laws  were 
never  formally  enacted  but  were  submitted 
to  by  the  general  body  of  the  people  from 
hereditary  habit  and  under  pressure  of  public 
opinion.  In  the  year  438  a  codification  of 
the  laws  took  place. 

The  Brehon  laws  regulated  the  variotis 
ranks  of  society  from  the  King  to  the  slave 
and  enumerated  their  several  rights  and 
privileges.  There  were  detailed  regulations 
for  the  management  of  property,  industries, 
such  as  brewing,  etc..  for  water  courses,  fish 
weirs;  for  distress  or  seizure  of  goods,  for 
tithes  and  trespass  and  for  the  giving  of  evi- 
dence and  numerous  other  matters. 

Contracts  or  covenants  were  regarded  as 
particularly  sacred.  Of  them  one  of  the 
contemporary  books  says  "there  are  three 
periods  of  evU  for  the  world.  The  period  of 
a  plague,  of  a  general  war.  and  of  the  dis- 
solution of   verbal   contracts". 

One  final  point  of  interest  on  the  Brehon 
laws  is  that  the  Great  Brehon  in  the  fifth 
century,  approximating  today  to  the  Chief 
Justice.  Moran  was  his  name,  wore  a  collar 
of  gold  around  his  neck  which  according  to 
the  old  reports  tightened  when  he  delivered 
a  false  Judgment  and  expanded  when  he 
delivered  the  true  one.  What  a  pity  that 
some  of  our  shirt  manufacturers  of  today 
do  not  take  a  leaf  out  of  the  Brehon  laws. 
Incidentally,  women  practised  as  lawyers 
under  the  Brehon  code  and  in  the  sixth 
century  they  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a 
law  which  exempted  women  from  serving  in 
the  Armed  Porces  of  those  days. 

As  we  know,  virtually  aU  law  in  Europe 
today  is  based  mainly  on  the  old  Roman 
legal  system.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  that 
Ireland  which  was.  of  course,  never  Invaded 
or  occupied  by  the  Romans,  had  a  separate 
and  distinct  code  of  her  own.  This  Brehon 
system  lasted  from  a  time  so  remote  that 
It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  recorded  history. 

The  Brehon  legal  system  existed  in  its  full- 
ness up  to  the  ninth  century.  It  was  then 
somewhat  dlsturt>ed  by  the  Danish  and  An- 
glo-Norman invasions  of  Ireland  and  still 
more  by  the  English  settlement  of  Ireland. 
The  Brehon  code  continued  in  use  until  it 
was  finally  abolished  In  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  Is  a  subject  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  students  of  law  who 
will  find  a  good  example  of  the  saying  "plvu 
9a  change  plus  cest  la  mfeme  chose." 

Now  to  bring  you  more  up  to  date,  law  In 
Ireland  today  is  practised  by  two  professions, 
namely  solicitors  and  barristers.  The  origin 
of  the  solicitors'  profession  goes  back  many 
centuries  but  the  present  charter  of  the  In- 
corporated Law  Soviety  of  Ireland  was  grant- 
ed in  1841  and  was  strengthened  by  the 
Solicitors  Ireland  Act  of  1881. 

The  control  of  the  solicitors'  branch  of  the 
legal  profession  is  vested  in  the  Incorporated 
Law  Society  of  Ireland.  For  this  year  I  am 
president  of  the  society  and  the  chain  which 
you  see  me  wear  is  the  presidential  chain 
of  office  which  the  president  wears  when  he 
appears  as  president  of  the  society. 

Although  each  county  in  Ireland  has  its 
own  bar  association  concerning  Itself  with 
local  affairs,  membership  of  which  is  volun- 
tary, the  statutory  control  of  the  whole  of 
the  solicitors'  profession,  numbering  1.400 
solicitors.  Is  vested  In  the  Incorporated  Law 
Society  of  Ireland. 

The  affairs  of  the  profession  are  admin- 
istered by  the  law  society  through  a  councU 
of  45  members  elected  annually  by  the  pro- 
fession as  a  whole.  This  councU  elects  for 
1  year  its  president  and  two  vice  presidents 
from  amongst  the  members  of  the  council. 
The  work  of  the  councU  is  broken  down 
amongst  a  number  of  committees  as  follows: 
The  court  of  examiners,  finance  committee, 
legislation  committee,  privUeges  committee, 


arbitration  and  disciplinary  committee,  and 
they  deal  with  matters  falling  broadly  under 
the  following  heads: 

THE  COURT  or  EXAMINERS 

The  court  of  examiners  controls  the  Com- 
plete legal  education  of  an  intending  solici- 
tor from  his  apprenticeship  days  until  he  is 
admitted  Into  practice.  The  cotirt  of  ex- 
aminers controls  the  course  of  legal  educa- 
tion for  apprentices  and  defines  the  form 
and  number  of  lectures  which  they  must 
attend  and  Is  responsible  for  setting  the 
papers  for  the  preliminary.  Intermediate,  and 
final  examinations. 

THE   riNANCE   COMMITTEE 

The  finance  committee  handles  the 
finances  of  the  society  and  it  may  Interest 
you  to  know  that  each  apprentice  has  to 
pay  stamp  duties  to  the  state  of  approxi- 
mately $325  before  he  can  be  admitted  and 
each  solicitor  must  also  pay  an  annual 
license  duty  of  $24.  This  annual  tax  of  $24 
was  imposed  in  Napoleon's  time  when  a  Brit- 
ish Chancelor  of  Exchequer  of  that  time, 
finding  himself  with  a  budget  deficit,  was 
explaining  his  predicament  to  the  House  of 
Commons  when  some  worthy  soul  Jumped 
up  and  shouted  "Why  not  tax  the  lawyers"; 
this  was  greeted  with  acclamation  and  ever 
since  this  tax  has  been  gladly  adopted  by 
hungry  Ministers  for  Finance  in  Ireland. 

LEGISLATIOK    COMMITTEE 

The  legislation  committee  deals  with  the 
6-rutiny  of  all  legislation  either  affecting  the 
solicitors'  profession  as  such  or  in  which  the 
council  feels,  because  of  its  specialist  knowl- 
edge, it  should  intervene  in  protection  of 
clients'  interests.  When  necessary  the  coun- 
cil either  makes  representations  to  the  Gov- 
ernment or  Instructs  solicitors  In  PEU-iiament 
to  make  the  points. 

PRrVXLXGES    COMMrrTEX 

The  privileges  committee  protects  the  priv- 
ileges of  solicitors  in  the  exercise  of  their 
profession  and  conducts  negotiations  with 
Government  departments,  or  the  Judges,  or 
officials  of  the  court,  in  regard  to  the  day- 
to-day  conduct  of  legal  business  in  the 
courts.  It  presses  the  case  for  proper  treat- 
ment of  solicitors  in  state  employment. 
Should  a  solicitor  be  unfairly  attacked  by  a 
Judge,  or  in  other  circumstances,  the  privi- 
leges committee  closes  the  ranks  of  the  pro- 
fession in  support  of  their  colleague. 

ARBmiATION   AND   DISCIPLINAaT   COMMirTEB 

The  arbitration  and  disciplinary  committee 
deals  with  minor  disputes  between  practi- 
tioners over  matters  of  etiquette,  or  proce- 
dure, or  where  clients  complain  about  the 
conduct  of  a  solicitor.  Many  of  these  com- 
plaints are  of  a  trivial  nature  but  in  the 
more  serious  cases  after  a  full  hearing  the 
committee  recommends  to  the  chief  Justice 
that  the  solicitor  in  question  either  be  struck 
off  the  rolls  or  suspended  from  practice  or 
fined,  depending  on  the  gravity  of  the  case. 

A  strict  control  is  exercised  by  the  council 
of  the  society  over  the  general  discipline  and 
behavior  of  solicitors  in  Ireland  and  well- 
recognized  rules  of  conduct  are  laid  down  for 
the  profession  as  a  whole.  It  will  probably 
Interest  you  to  give  you  a  few  examples  of 
the  sort  of  matters  I  have  In  mind. 

As  you  probably  know,  any  form  of  self- 
advertisement  by  a  solicitor  Is  prohibited. 
Therefore  the  style  and  type  of  notepaper. 
used  by  a  solicitor  must  only  contain  the 
name  and  address  of  the  solicitor  or  firm.  It 
must  not  contain  any  matters  which  could 
In  any  way  be  rega'-ded  as  advertising. 

Brass  name  plates  and  window  screens 
must  only  be  an  identification  for  the  client 
of  the  place  where  ,his  solicitor  practices. 
They  must  not  constitute  an  advertisement 
to  the  public  of  the  solicitor's  whereabouts. 

The  publication  of  certain  types  of  ad- 
vertisement in  the  public  press  is  proliibited 
except   In   certain   circumstances,   such   ad- 
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▼CTtisemMits  as  are  permitted  must  be  drawn 
up  In  good  taste  and  must  refer  to  clients' 
affairs  only  and  must  not  constitute  an 
indirect  advertlaement  for  the  solocitor. 

A  great  deal  of  business  between  solicitors 
tbemselv«e,  and  between  solicitcrs  and  their 
clients,  is  conducted  on  an  bonor  basis.  As 
in  the  days  of  the  Brehon  Laws,  a  solicitor's 
word  mvut  be  as  good  as  his  bond  and  he 
must  honor  his  word  at  all  times,  and  if  a 
/I  solicitor  shows  any  signs  of  departing  from 

this  high  code  of  honor,  the  disciplinary 
eocnmittee  will  taice  suitable  action. 

Very  shortly  the  Law  Society  will  introduce 
''a  new  regulation  requiring  a  solicitor  to 
keep  separate  bank  accounts  in  which 
moneys  held  by  him  on  behalf  of  a  client 
must  be  carefully  segregated  from  his  own 
personal  moneys.  Very  occasionally  solici- 
tors get  Into  financial  difflcultles  and  ex- 
perience has  shown  that  It  usually  occurs 
through  an  Incompetent  mixing  of  the  so- 
llcltor'B  own  money  with  those  of  his  client, 
rather  than  through  any  criminal  intent. 
The  keeping  of  separate  bank  accounts  will 
eliminate  such  confusion  in  the  future. 

In  addition  the  Law  Society  are  taking 
unto  themselves  powers  to  send  In.  If  neces- 
sary, their  own  auditor  to  examine  a  solici- 
tor's books  to  Inaur©  that  his  bank  accoxints 
and  books  of  account  are  being  kept  in 
proper  form.  Thus  where  there  Is  a  whisper 
that  a  solicitor's  finances  are  somewhat 
shaky  Immediate  steps  can  be  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  situation  rather  than  wait  until 
there  ts  a  flnanciai  crash  which  will  caiise 
hardship. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  controls.  Some 
of  them  may  seem  stringent  to  you.  but  we 
consider  they  are  desirable  for  the  following 
reasons.  Solicitors  in  L''eland  are  held  lu  the 
highest  public  regard.  They  handle  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  clients'  money.  The 
public  have  abeolute  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  Bollcitors'  profession  and  on  very  few 
occasions  is  this  trust  misplaced.  Conse- 
quently, every  precaution  Is  taken  to  safe- 
guard the  public  interest,  thereby  safeguard- 
ing the  prestige  of   the  profession. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  how  to  t)ecome  a  solici- 
tor. A  boy  usually  thinks  of  becoming  a 
solicitor  when  he  leaves  school  at  the  age 
of  17  years.  First  he  mxist  seek  a  practicing 
solicitor  who  will  agree  to  take  him  as  an 
apprentice.  Then  he  must  pass  the  prelimi- 
nary examination  set  by  the  law  society's 
court  of  examiners.  Having  passed  this  pre- 
liminary examination,  he  petitions  the  law 
society  to  be  admitted  as  an  apprentice  to 
a  practicing  solicitor. 

When  he  has  signed  his  indentures  of  ap- 
prenticeship he  has  before  him   a  5  years' 
course.     He  must  attend  dally  and  work  as 
a  clerk  In  the  office  of  his  solicitor  master 
to  learn  the  dally  routine  of  the  office.     In 
addition,  between  his  first  year  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  year  he  must  attend 
prescribed  courses  of  lectures  on  law  deliv- 
ered  by  the  law  society  professors  and  pass 
a  certain  number  of  minor  term  examina- 
tions.   In  addition,  he  receives  lectures  from 
a  practicing  solicitor  on  the  rights,  duties, 
and   responsibilities   of   a   solicitor   and   the 
examination  and  Interpretation  of  accounts 
and  balance  sheets.    At  the  beginning  of  his 
third  ye*.r  the  apprentice  is  entitled  to  sit 
for  the  intermediate  examination,  which  con- 
sists of  the  practice  of  a  solicitor's  office,  the 
theory  of  the  law  of  personal  prop>erty,  con- 
tracts, torts,  and  bookkeeping  and  accounts. 
U  the  apprentice  passes  this  examination 
he  continues  to  serve  daily  as  a  clerk  in  his 
master's  office,  at  the  same  time  attending 
an  advanced  course  of  lectures  and  sitting 
for  the  term  examinations  at  the  law  society's 
preaiaes.     At   the  completion  of  this  time 
(5  years  in   all)    the   apprentice  is  entitled 
to  sit  for  his  final  examination.     The  final 
examination  covers  3  days  and  consists  of 
not  alone  the  day-to-day  practice  of  a  so- 


licitor's office  btit  also  the  theory  of  law  In 
all  Its  aspects. 

In  order  to  become  a  sottcltor  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  attend  any  university,  but  ap- 
in-oxlmately  75  percent  of  the  apprentices, 
during  the  course  of  thetr  5  years'  appren- 
ticeship, do  In  fact  take  out  arts  and  legal 
degrees  at  either  of  the  two  universities  In 
Dublin.  An  apprentice  who  doe*  so  Is  en- 
titled to  have  bis  term  of  apprenticeship  re- 
duced by  1  year  on  obtaining  his  de^rree. 

You  will  see  that  the  potential  soUdtor 
goes  through  a  fairly  thorough  course  of  In- 
struction both  In  the  practice  and  theory  of 
law  before  he  is  allowed  to  practice  as  a 
solicitor.  It  is  said  that  one  of  the  main 
advantages  of  the  education  a  solicitor  re- 
ceives is  that  It  enables  him  to  despise  the 
fortunes  that  his  friends  can  make  in  com- 
merce. 

During  his  term  of  apprenticeship  the  ap- 
prentice is  encouraged  to  attend  weekly  de- 
bates at  the  Solicitors'  Apprentices  Debating 
Society,  which,  although  an  autonomous  body 
of  the  apprentice*  ttiemselTes,  Is  financed  by 
the  law  society. 

Now  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the 
barrister's  profession.  For  your  Information, 
when  In  Ireland  you  speak  of  a  person  as 
being  at  the  bar  It  applies  only  to  barristers 
and  not  solicitors. 

To  become  a  barrister  one  has  to  do  a 
3  years'  course  of  lectures  and  a  preliminary. 
Intermediate,  and  final  examination.  A  bar- 
rister's education  deals  mainly  with  the  the- 
ory and  principles,  not  with  the  practice,  of 
law.  The  Honorable  Society  of  the  Bench- 
ers of  the  King's  Inns  are  the  controlling 
body  of  the  barristers'  profession  and  before 
a  barrister  can  finally  be  admitted  to  prac- 
tice he  has  to  eat  a  certain  niunber  of  din- 
ners m  the  presence  of  the  Benchers  of  the 
King's  Inns.  Apparently  the  learned  bench- 
ers believe  that  an  ability  not  to  eat  peas 
off  one's  knife  is  a  sine  qua  non  to  becoming 
a  successful  advocate. 

The  differences  between  a  solicitor  and  bar- 
rister are  not  very  easy  to  define  in  a  paper 
such  as  this,  although  they  are  well  recog- 
nized in  practice. 

A  person  cannot  be  both  a  solicitor  and  a 
barrister  at  the  same  time,  although  a  mem- 
ber of  either  profesBlon  may  resign  from  one 
suid  Join  the  other. 

The  general  public  cannot  employ  a  bar- 
rister direct.  A  barrister  can  only  be  em- 
ployed through  the  medium  of  a  solicitor. 
A  solicitor  can  plead  in  all  courts,  save  the 
high  court  and  the  supreme  court,  where  be 
has  no  right  of  audience. 

Solicitors  maintain  law  offices  and  staffs, 
Just  as  you  do  here,  and  handle  probate, 
conveyancing:  they  do  all  their  own  title 
searching,  workmen's  compensation  acts 
cases,  etc.,  and  handle  all  litigation  up  to 
the  door  of  the  court. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  barrister  acts  in  a 
specialist  advisory  and  consultative  capacity 
and  pleads  In  all  courts,  where  he  wears  a 
wig  and  gown.  Solicitors  do  not  wear  them. 
A  barrister  has  no  office  and  no  staff.  He 
Inhabits  a  large  hall  in  the  law  courts  build- 
ing In  Dublin  known  as  the  law  library. 
The  law  library  is  reputed  to  be  the  best 
men's  club  In  the  world.  I  must  tell  you  a 
story  concerning  a  very  yoimg  white  wig 
who  had  Just  Joined  the  library.  One  day 
he  saw  a  group  of  elderly  barristers  pass- 
ing the  time  of  day  at  the  door  of  the  smoke 
room.  A  senior  member  of  the  group  re- 
marked "Nine"  and  wa«  Joined  in  laughter 
by  the  rest.  Another  called  "Twenty -four," 
another  "Fifteen,"  and  still  another  "Seven- 
teen." The  calling  of  each  number  was 
greeted  by  successive  bursts  of  laughter  but 
nobody  laughed  when  a  member  of  the  group 
called  "Four."  The  new  btlrrlster  was  puz- 
Eled  by  all  this  and  he  asked  the  library '• 
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crier  for  an  explanation.  The  crier  told  him 
that  these  were  very  old  friends,  that  they 
saw  a  great  deal  of  e«ch  other,  that  they 
knew  each  other's  Jokes  over  a  period  of 
many  years  and  so,  in  order  to  save  the 
trouble  of  telling  them  they  had  put  num- 
bers on  each  of  them.  When  the  newcomer 
pointed  out  the  Inconsistency — that  no  one 
had  laughed  at  'Tour."  the  crier  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  explained  nobody  laughs 
because  he  tells  them  so  badly. 

In  the  law  library  there  are  rows  of  deska, 
and  each  of  the  200  practicing  barrlsten  has 
his  own  particular  place.  A  solicitor  who 
wishes  to  Instruct  a  barrister  goes  to  the 
door  of  the  law  library  and  announces  to  a 
crier  whom  he  wishes  to  see.  Thereupon  thla 
personage  ahouta  out  the  appropriate  bar- 
rister's name  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  The 
barrister  who  Is  working  at  his  desk  has  bis 
ear  attuned  to  bear  his  own  name  only  and 
comes  to  the  door  of  the  law  library  to 
receive  his  brief,  with  instructions  from  the 
solicitor. 

Thl.s  brief  should  contain  everything  that 
Is  neceesary  for  a  t>arrlster  to  know,  but  very 
frequently,  before  the  actual  trial  of  the  caac, 
a  consultation  la  held  between  the  aoUdtor, 
the  barrister,  the  client,  and  the  wltnaHca 
in  the  case  to  run  over  the  proofs  of  evi- 
dence. I  should  make  it  clear,  as  the  point 
was  put  to  me  before,  that  this  Is  not  a  re- 
hearsal to  insiire  that  the  witnesses  shall 
give  a  certain  form  of  evidence  which  might 
be  sxiggested  to  them.  Both  sollciton  and 
barristers  have  very  rigid  rules  of  conduct 
In  this  respect,  which  are  honorably  obeerved, 
and  any  effort  to  Influence  a  witness  wouid 
mean  that  the  solicitor  or  barrister  would  be 
removed  from  practice. 

Some  of  you  may  wonder  at  the  expres- 
slon  "sending  a  case  to  counsel"  or  "taking 
counsel's  opinion."  This  artaes  In  a  num- 
ber of  ways.  The  more  common  Is  that  a 
solicitor  may  have  a  particularly  difficult 
point  of  law  on  which  a  fair  amoimt  of  re- 
search win  be  necessary.  Rather  than  spend 
Ms  own  time  on  It.  he  will  set  out  the  facta 
and  submit  them  to  counsel,  who  will  do  the 
necessary  legal  research. 

In  other  cases  the  client  likes  to  have  tha 
solicitor's  opinion  reinforced  by  a  second 
opinion. 

Then,  again,  there  may  be  large  issues  In- 
volved.  If  a  solicitor  makes  a  mistake  In 
the  advice  he  tenders  to  his  client,  which 
aubeequently  proves  to  be  faulty,  he  can  be 
siied  for  negligence,  provided,  of  course,  he 
was  negligent.  A  barrister,  on  the  other 
hand,  cannot  be  rued  for  negligence.  If  a 
solicitor  submits  a  case  to  counsel  and  acta 
on  the  advice  he  receives  from  counsel,  then 
that  acts  as  a  form  of  Insurance  to  indemrvlfy 
him  If  the  advice  should  be  wrong. 

A  cxirlous  anomaly  Is  that  tMuristers  can- 
not sue  for  their  fees.  I  do  not  know  that 
this  makes  very  good  sense  In  this  day  and 
age,  but  It  goes  back  to  the  days  when  the 
fee  paid  to  counsel  was  not  regarded  as  a 
fee  but  as  an  offering.  In  the  very  o'd  days 
nobody  would  Insult  a  barrister  by  tendering 
him  a  fee  direct.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
barrister  took  the  precaution  of  carrying  a 
larfe  pxirse  slung  over  his  left  shoulder,  and 
if  a  solicitor  choee  to  drop  a  few  guineas  into 
the  purse,  well.  It  insured  that  the  case  got 
a  little  closer  attention.  As  a  relic  of  thoee 
times,  even  today  barristers  have  a  token 
piirse  stitched  on  the  back  of  their  gowns. 

Many  of  you  will  wonder  If  It  Is  a  good 
Idea  to  separate  the  solicitors  and  banistera 
profession.  My  own  personal  view  U  that  in 
Ireland  It  Is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  client 
and  of  the  two  professions  alike. 

In  Ireland  a  client  normally  keepa  to  one 
solicitor  for  his  life  and  this  solicitor  acu 
as  guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  away  be- 
yond the  normal  scope  of  his  legal  dutlea. 
Sometimes  a  client  may  have  a  case  in- 
volving a  Ubel  suit,  other  times  It  may  be  a 
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matter  of  contracts  or  tort«  or  a  number  of 
oUier  matteni  of  that  eort.  The  average 
,»uiBber  of  law  partners  in  an  Irish  firm  is 
•mail;  and  ncne  of  vm  can  be  a  speelalist  in 
•very  aspect  of  law  and,  as  we  know,  a  good 
•noe  lawyer  Is  not  neoeesarily  the  beet  man 
•B  bis  feet  In  court,  or  vice  versa.  So  the 
aolkcltor,  on  behalf  of  his  client,  is  enabled 
%o  retain  a  barrister  who  speclsliaee  in  the 
IT  subject  with  which  the  client  Is 
itely  concerned  and  on  payment  of 
an  adequate  fee  be  geu  a  specialist  repre- 
•entatloD  for  the  period  of  the  case.  Later  a 
solicitor  may  have  occasion  to  brief  a  b«u"- 
oo  an  altogether  different  subject  on 
of  the  same  client.  So.  as  I  see  it,  the 
eUant  gets  the  benefit  of  ooctaxuity  from  the 
•oUdtor  and  speclallat  repraaentatlon  from 
the  banister  and.  I  suggest,  therefore  gets 
the  best  of  t>uth  worlds. 

Were  the  professions  to  be  amalgamated, 
having  regard  to  conditions  in  Ireland, 
vhere  the  uujnber  of  law>-er8  in  practice  and 
the  fees  we  rucelve  are  small  by  comparison 
with  this  country.  It  Would  probably  mean 
that  the  client  would  have  to  change  from 
one  law  firm  to  another  depending  on  the 
type  of  case  he  might  have  on  haiMl  lor  the 
moment,  and  in  my  view  that  wouid  be  good 
neither  for  the  client  nor  the  profession. 


Probably  orly  a  few  of  you  are  Interested 
In  the  queetlcn  of  solicitors'  fees,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  the  minority  I  will  outline  the 
basis  of  chargf^s. 

All  fees,  or  costs  as  we  call  them  In  Ire- 
land, are  basfd  on  a  schedule  of  fees  laid 
down  by  statute  or  contained  In  rules  of 
court  Each  transaction  carried  out  on  be- 
half of  a  client  is  charged  for  either  by 
ttemleed  char^ee  or  by  scale  fees  By  present 
Deeds  this  m'*tbod  of  charging  has  become 
soniewhat  an^alc  and  It  is  said  that  a 
solicitor  ts  remunerat<Hl  on  the  basis  of 
**(tttlng  paid  for  what  he  does  not  do.  so 
■■  to  make  up  for  what  he  does  but  does  not 
get  paid  for"  and  there  ts  more  than  a  grain 
of  truth  in  ttiat  statement. 

Strictly  speftklng  a  solicitor  cannot  depart 
from  the  scale  charges  except  by  agreement 
In  writing  signed  by  the  client,  although,  in 
practice,  this  Is  seldom  enforced. 

If  a  client  ts  dissatisfied  with  the  bill  of 
costs  sent  to  him  by  his  solicitor  he  Is  en- 
titled to  brine  the  bill  before  one  of  the  tax- 
ing masters  rf  the  high  cortrt  who  will  act 
as  an  arbitrator  to  decide  If  the  charges  made 
by  the  sollclttT  have  l>een  strictly  In  accord- 
ance with  the  Items  set  out  In  the  schedule 
of  fees.  Any  overcharges  will  be  disallowed 
so  that  a  client  always  has  complete  protec- 
tion against  possible  overcharging. 

Finally — when  to  look  for  your  fee.  When 
X  Joined  the  solicitors'  profession  as  a  very 
yourg  man.  a  well  known  practitioner  at  the 
bar.  Albert  Wood.  Kansas  City,  drew  me  aside. 
His  advice  to  me  was:  "As  a  young  man. 
Roger,  you  will  often  wonder  when  you 
should  look  for  the  fee.  I  have  spent  half  a 
century  considering  this  very  problem  and 
my  oonoluslon  is  that  a  solicitor  should  look 
for  his  fee  Just  when  he  sees  the  tear  form- 
ing In  the  eye.    If  it  drope.  it  Is  too  late." 

COtTlTS 

In  Ir^and  there  are  four  courta,  the  dis- 
trict coiirt.  the  circuit  court,  high  court,  and 
supreme  court. 

The  district  court  has  civil  Jurisdiction  up 
to  £25  and  minor  criminal  Jurisdiction. 

The  circuit  court  has  civil  Jurisdiction  up 
to  a  sum  of  £300  and  extended  criminal 
Jurisdiction. 

The  high  court  has  unlimited  Jurisdiction 
both  In  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

In  addition  the  circuit  court  acts  as  a  court 
of  appeals  for  the  district  court,  the  high 
court  acts  as  a  court  of  appeal  for  the  circuit 
court  and  the  supreme  court  acts  as  a  court 
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of  appeal  for  the  high  ootirt.  The  appeal 
finally  disposes  of  the  case. 

Appeals  sometimes  take  the  form  of  a  re- 
hearing, on  other  occasions  on  written  notes 
of  evidence  taken  at  the  court  below. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  an  advo- 
cate is  not  txjund  by  any  time  limit  either  in 
the  presentation  of  his  case  to  a  oourt  of  first 
instance  or  to  the  ccmrt  of  appeal.  All  hto 
arguments  are  outlined  before  the  oourt  and 
in  a  difficult  case  this  may  take  upwards  of 
4  or  S  days  or  more.  The  advocate  does  not 
have  to  hand  in  a  summary  or  brief  of  his 
arguments  which  I  understand  obtains  In 
sonoe  covirts  here. 

In  matters  of  pleading  and  presentation 
the  old  differences  between  common  law 
and  equity  have  very  largely  been  eliminated 
and  now  most  Judges  can  deal  with  either 
common  law  or  equity  matters. 

Our  documents  of  pleading  have  been 
streamlined  and  there  Is  not  the  sanie  reli- 
ance on  technicalities  as  there  was  half  a 
oentiiry  ago.  The  pleadings,  however,  must 
set  out  precisely  the  cause  of  action,  and  the 
defense,  and  neither  plaintiff  nor  defendant 
can.  at  the  hearing,  go  outside  the  case  they 
have  made  in  their  pleadings. 

To  give  you  an  Idf^  of  time,  the  ordinary 
circuit  court  or  high  coin^  common  law  ac- 
tions can  get  a  trial  in  approximately  3 
months  from  the  Institution  of  proceeding's 
and  the  ordinary  case  of  collision  between 
two  motor  cars  takes  an  average  of  about  2 
to  3  days  at  hearing  and  Is  usually  before 
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Judges  are  ajjpointed  by  the  president  on 
the  advice  of  the  government.  They  bold 
office  until  they  attain  the  age  of  70  yoars 
and  then  retire  on  pension. 

Once  they  are  appointed  they  can  only  be 
removed  by  a  resolution  of  both  Houses  ol 
Parliament  carrying  a  75  percent  majority 
In  each  House.  So  far  the  impeachment  of  a 
Judge  has  never  been  considered  necessary. 

Judges  in  Ireland  seldom  participate  In 
public  life  onoe  they  are  appointed.  Usually 
they  are  not  on  such  informal  terms  with 
the  legal  profession  or  the  public  as  a  whole 
as  appears  to  be  the  position  in  this  country. 

From  what  I  have  read  of  your  trials  here, 
greater  license  seems  to  be  given  to  advo- 
cates and  the  press  than  is  the  case  in  Ire- 
land. No  Judge  would  permit  such  be- 
havior as  that  to  which  Judge  Medina  was 
subjected  recently  nor  is  critlcif  m  of  the  con- 
duct of  a  case  or  the  personalities  involved 
permitted  in  the  public  press  whilst  a  ca.se 
Is  hearing.  Either  would  be  dealt  with  by 
a  motion  for  contempt  of  court.  Needless 
to  say  factual  reporting  does  not  come  within 
this  prohihltloru 

I  have  endeavored  In  the  time  at  my  dis- 
posal to  give  j'ou,  without  going  into  too 
much  detail,  some  aspects  of  a  le^I  system 
which  h.is  developed  in  Ireland  crver  a  f>eriod 
of  centuries.  For  any  shortcomings  I  a&k 
your  Indulgence.  We  say  in  Ireland  that  it 
is  a  wise  man  who  knows  when  to  keep  hia 
mouth  shut.  It  is  also  a  wise  man  who 
knows  Just  how  wide  to  open  it  with  the 
time  "t  his  disposal  so  I  will  flnisb  with  a 
short  anecdote  from  the  Iri&h  courts  of  some 
30  years  ago. 

At  that  time  there  was  a  high  court  Judge 
by  name  GHason  who,  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  he  was  not  regarded  as  the  cleverest 
Judge  on  the  bench,  had  earned  for  himself 
the  name  of  "Woodenhead  Billy."  Practic- 
ing at  the  bar  was  a  very  droll  character 
named  Paddy  Kelly  who  sometimes  would 
prefer  to  lose  his  case  rather  than  smother 
a  witty  saying.  On  this  occasion  Kelly  had 
been  expounding  to  Gibson  on  a  particularly 
Intricate  point  of  law  but  without  much 
success.  After  a  considerable  period  of  time 
a  slow  smile  spread  over  GitiBon's  face  and 
looking  down  he  exclaimed:  "Ah,  Mr.  Kelly. 


I  see  the  point  now.  I  am  a  much  wiser  man 
than  when  you  started."  Kelly,  ruruiing  to 
the  end  of  his  patience,  pushed  his  wig  on 
the  beck  of  his  head  aiuj  exclaimed  "Well 
I  would  not  say  that.  My  Lord,  but  at  least 
now  you  are  better  informed." 
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Master  of  Grange  Broadcasts  on  How 
Steel  Strike  Affects  Farmerc 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

OF   XJTDIAMa 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  19S2 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  &sk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  following  statement  and 
Interview  of  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  master 
of  the  National  Grange,  over  WRC,  giv- 
ing the  farm  view  ol  the  Wage  Stabiliza- 
tion Board  a."id  Government  interference 
In  collective  bargaining. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

WASBmrcTOW. — Herschel  D.  Newsom.  mas- 
ter of  the  National  Orange,  in  an  NBC  net- 
work Interview,  today  expressed  the  Grange's 
grave  concern  over  monopclisttc  trends  aris- 
ing out  of  the  Oovemment's  control  pro- 
gram-s. 

Citing  the  current  steel  strike  situation  as 
an  example.  Mr.  Newsom  deplored  attempts 
of  the  CIO  steelworkers  union  to  extend  Its 
monopoly  power  through  imposition  of  an 
industry-wide  union  shop  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry. 

"Every  one  of  us  must  be  seriously  alarmed 
at  any  attempt  to  Invoke  a  Nation-wide  or 
industry-wide  union  shop  on  an  Industry  so 
vitally  Important  as  the  steel  industry  Is  to 
this  America  of  ours,"  Mr.  Newsom  said. 

Mr.  Newsom  pointed  out  that  the  National 
Orange  has  a  long  record  of  fighting  monop- 
oly, whether  In  Industry,  labor,  or  agrlciil- 
ture.  He  recalled  the  Grange  was  a  leader 
In  the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Com* 
merce  Commission  to  regulate  freight  rates. 

Head  of  the  Nation's  oldest  farm  organi- 
zation. Mr.  Newsom  said  farmers  have  a  real 
stake  in  the  current  steel  strike — not  Just 
tiecaiiae  of  its  effects  but  also  for  its  causes. 
He  was  tntervtewed  by  Ray  Scherer,  National 
Broadcasting  Co.  Washington  correspondent, 
on  the  program.  Vle«-x»tnt,  U.  S.  A.  (WRC, 
Washington.  1  p.  m.,  eastern  daylight  time, 
Sunday,  June  29 ) . 

Mr.  Newsome  said  the  steel  strike  is  "but 
another  chapter  in  this  total  story  of  mod- 
em America.  I  think  we  are  tending  to 
overemphasize  this  matter  of  governmental 
protection  for  individuals  against  so-called 
economic  aggression  to  the  point  that  we 
are  actually  committing  u:ts  of  economic 
aggreesion  through  government." 

Though  the  Grange  has  endorsed  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining,  he  thinks  the 
farm  group  should  oppose  Industry-wide 
bargaining  becavise  it  is  "monopcllEtic  in 
character." 

"Collective  bargaining  in  itselt  <s  only 
sound  when  it  is  engaged  In  with  individual 
employers  of  businesses,"  the  farm  leader 
said. 

Asked  by  Mr.  Scherer  If  he  thinks  every 
st3elworker  "should  be  forced  to  Join  the 
union,"  Mr.  Newsom  replied :  "  I  certainly  do 
not.    I've  tried   to  Indicate   that  collective 
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bargaining  on  on  Industry-wide  basis  puts 
new  power  In  the  hands  of  the  union  and 
creates  a  new  and  powerful  monopoly.  I 
think  that  It  Is  perfectly  apparent  that  If 
we  permit  or  bring  about  the  establishment 
of  a  union  shop  in  conjunction  with  this 
whole  mechanism,  then  we've  only  added  an- 
other mechanism  that  makes  that  monopoly 
tremendously  more  powerful." 

Farmers  have  a  direct  concern  In  the  steel 
situation,  Mr.  Newsom  said,  because  of  the 
"vanishing  manpower  supply  In  agricul- 
ture. We  have  to  depend  more  and  more 
on  new  and  better  equipment." 

The  farm  leader  recalled  the  time,  a  little 
over  a  year  ago  when  (as  a  member  of  the 
National  Advisory  Committee  on  Defense 
Mobilization)  he  saw  "the  forces  of  organ- 
ized labor  work  out  of  the  so-called  price 
and  wage  stabilization  program  because 
they  were  insisting  that  a  governmental 
agency  should  be  given  complete  and  final 
authority  and  jurisdiction  over  so-called 
noneconomlc  as  well  as  wage  disputes.  I 
thought  I  saw  a  beginning  of  a  situation 
that  might  lead  to  this  particular  thing." 

He  deplored  the  part  Government  has 
played  in  the  steel  strike.  He  said  we  must 
not  "permit  Government  to  replace  col- 
lective bargaining  as  was  done  In  the  steel 
case  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board.  Un- 
less we  can  eliminate  the  sort  of  political 
approach  to  price  and  wage  stabilization 
that  has  produced  the  steel  strike,  then  we 
must  simply  end  such  control." 

iNTEKviEW  or  Herschel  D.  Newsom,  Master 
OF  THE  National  Grange,  by  Rat  Schereh, 
NBC  Washington  Correspondent,  on  the 
NBC  Peatttri,  Vecwpoint  U.  S.  A. 
Mr.  ScHERES.  Prom  Washington  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  Co.  again  presents  View- 
point U.  S.  A. 

This  Is  Ray  Scherer  with  another  In  the 
transcribed  series  devoted  to  the  special  view- 
point of  the  farm,  labor,  and  business. 

This  time  a  farm  view.  Herschel  D.  New- 
som. Master  of  the  National  Grange,  speaking 
on  the  steel  strike — how  it  affects  the 
farmer — and  other  topics  of  concern  to  the 
farmer  as  Congress  prepares  to  adjourn. 

The  steel  strike  Is  now  going  Into  Its  fifth 
week.  The  Nation  loses  some  260.000  tons  of 
steel  every  day  the  strike  lasts.  Each  day's 
loss  would  make  over  65,000  fighter  planes. 
Or  over  13  aircraft  carriers.  Or  almost  10,000 
flatcars.  Or  some  300,000  tractors  for  our 
farmers. 

Our  Armed  Forces  express  great  concern 
over  the  steel  strike  outlook  at  a  time  when 
the  situation  in  Korea  Is  serious.  Great 
industries  depending  on  steel,  like  the  auto- 
mobile Industry,  say  their  production  may 
soon  have  to  halt  as  stocks  of  key  parts  be- 
come exhausted.  Small  manufacturers  fear 
similar  close-downs.  If  the  strike  goes  on. 
Merchants  In  scores  of  steel-struck  towns  see 
their  trade  decline.  whUe  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  of  steel  workers  suffer 
deprivation. 

America's  farmers — there  are  some  7,000,- 
000  of  them — perhaps  seem  more  remote  than 
some  others  from  the  Immediate  effects  of 
this  disaster.  But  are  they?  With  us  today 
is  the  master  of  the  National  Grange,  Her- 
schel D.  Newsom.  who  can  give  us  a  farmer's 
viewpoint.  The  Grange  has  almost  a  million 
members,  with  7.200  local  or  subordinate 
granges  throughout  the  country.  How  do 
your  members  feel  about  this  shut-down  in 
the  steel  industry.  Mr.  Newsom? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  of  course,  we  are  all 
very  much  concerned  about  the  effects  of 
the  shut-down  In  the  steel  industry.  As  you 
no  doubt  realize,  possibly  not  so  well  as  those 
of  us  that  are  active  on  the  farm  every  day, 
we  have  a  vanishing  manpower  supply  in 
agriculture.  We  have  to  depend  more  and 
mora  on  new  and  better  equipment,  and.  of 


course,  we  have  to  depend  on  the  repairs  and 
the  production  supplies  to  keep  us  In  opera- 
tion. We  have  no  choice  in  a  lot  of  these  in- 
stances, even  though  the  price  of  replace- 
ment or  the  price  of  some  of  our  new  equip- 
ment Is  high.  We  simply  have  to  go  ahead 
on  that  route  because  we  are  in  the  advance 
stage  of  an  Industrial  revolution  in  agricul- 
ture that  has  been  amazing.  Pew  of  our 
urban  friends  understand  fully  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  Industral  revolution  that  has 
taken  place  In  agriculture  that  permits  us  to 
feed  American  people  at  the  best  rate  they 
have  ever  been  fed.  even  though  we  do  have 
a  decUning  production  level  in  a  few  cases, 
like  in  the  production  of  milk  and  the  pro- 
duction of  meat  per  capita.  I  am  a  little  dis- 
turbed about  the  fact  that  we  are  now  pro- 
ducing some  8  or  10  percent  less  milk  per 
capita  than  we  were  a  few  years  ago,  and  I 
am  saying  that  the  answer  to  this  thing  rests 
largely  in  better  equipment,  and  that,  of 
course,  means  that  we  are  very  close  to  the 
steel  situation. 

Just  yesterday  I  ran  into  an  Indication  of 
how  Important  immediately  this  steel  situa- 
tion may  well  become  when  I  became  aware 
of  the  fact,  and  I  am  not  completely  certain 
that  It  Is  a  fact  literally  right  now,  but  It 
may  well  be  a  fact  In  the  near  future,  though 
it  may  not  be  right  now.  that  we  have  one 
of  our  large  milk-processing  companies  that 
within  the  matter  of  Just  a  few  weeks  may  be 
completely  out  of  steel  cans,  and  their  major 
op)eratlon  is  canning  milk  in  steel.  Now.  this 
particular  spot  shortage  may  well  be  very 
serious  to  a  lot  of  individuals  as  well  as  to 
consumers  generally. 

Mr.  ScHEREK.  As  I  see  It  then,  you  are  say- 
ing that  the  farmer  is  quite  dependent  on 
steel. 

Mr.  Newsom.  We  are  certainly  dependent 
on  steel.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  think  all  of 
us  understand  that  the  total  American  econ- 
omy is  highly  dependent  on  steel  right  now. 
I  want  to  say  very  frankly,  though,  that 
even  though  the  effects  of  this  situation  are 
terrific,  I  am  more  concerned  with  the  causes. 
Mr.  Scberer.  Let's  talk  about  the  causes. 
Mr.  Newsom.  All  right,  sir.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  them  because  as  I  can  see  it  a 
situation  of  this  kind  always  develops  for 
reasons  and  we  had  better  explore  the  rea- 
sons. We  had  better  explore  the  causes  be- 
cause we  may  not  be  able  to  correct  the  situa- 
tion in  the  first  place  unless  we  understand 
the  causes  for  the  situation.  Certainly  we 
can't  be  "ery  effective  In  preventing  a  similar 
situation  unless  we  know  those  causes. 

Mr.  Scherer.  You  recently  wrote  In  the  Na- 
tional Grange  Monthly  about  the  growing 
labor  union  monopoly. 

Mr.  Newsom.  Yes,  Indeed.  That  particular 
editorial  entitled  "The  Road  to  Seizure"  has 
perhaps  been  responsible  for  about  as  much 
mall  across  the  desk  of  the  National  Master 
as  8n3rthlng  we  have  written  or  said  recently. 
And  In  that  particular  editorial  we  simply 
attempted  to  point  out  that  this  steel  strike 
and  the  causes  that  have  brought  the  strike 
on  are  but  another  chapter  In  this  total  story 
in  modern  America.  I  think  we  are  tending 
to  overemphasize  this  matter  of  govern- 
mental protection  for  individuals  against  so- 
called  economic  aggression  to  the  point  that 
we  are  actually  committing  acts  of  economic 
aggression  through  Government,  because  we 
are  Interfering  with  the  Individual  opportu- 
nities and  liberty  of  people  themselves. 

I  am  saying  to  you  that  when  I  sat  In.  a 
little  over  a  year  ago.  at  a  meeting  at  the 
White  House  and  saw  the  forces  of  organ- 
ized labor  walk  out  of  the  so-called  price 
and  wage  stabilization  program  then,  be- 
cause they  were  Insisting  that  a  govern- 
mental agency  should  be  given  complete  and 
final  authority  and  Jurisdiction  over  so- 
called  noneconomlc  as  well  as  wage  disputes, 
I  thought  I  saw  a  beginning  of  a  situation 


that  mlgb:  lead  to  this  particular  thing. 
As  I  atten.pted  to  point  out  In  this  editorial 
that  you  referred  to  a  moinent  ago.  I  am 
disturb? J  to  hear  Phil  Murray,  president  of 
the  steeJworkers'  union,  charge  bis  Govern- 
ment with  taking  away  their  union's  right 
of  collective  bargaining,  and  I  am  concerne<l 
and  dlstxirbed  when  Mr.  Murray  says  that 
the  union  Is  denied  the  right  of  engaging 
in  collective  bargaining  with  Industry  be- 
cause industry  In  his  Judgment  sought  to 
force  this  particular  controversy  to  this  gov- 
ernmental agency  known  as  the  Wage  Stabi- 
lization Board. 

I  am  also  concerned  with  all  of  the  other 
Implications  of  this  program  of  relying  on 
Government  to  barge  In.  as  It  were,  to  par- 
ticipate in  and  to  actually  attempt  to  settle 
all  of  these  controversies.  As  we  tend  to 
rely  more  on  Government  and  less  on  ovir- 
selves  and  our  own  organizations  we  Just  in- 
vite this  kind  of  situation  where  we  have  a 
balance  of  power  one  way  or  another.  And 
then  we  get  into  the  kind  of  a  staleoaat« 
that  I  think  we  are  in  now. 

Mr.  Scherer.  It's  yoyr  opinion,  then,  that 
an  Industry-wide  labor  union,  stich  as  th« 
steelworkers'  union, ^has  n^nopoly  powers? 
What  about  our  FedesaMaws  that  prevent 
monopoly? 

Mr.  Newsom.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  a  lot 
of  Federal  laws  designed  to  either  prevent 
or  keep  monopoly  under  control.  I  am 
proud  of  the  record  of  the  Grange  when  it 
comes  to  fighting  monopoly  wherever  w« 
find  It.  One  of  our  first  major  victories  was 
the  establishment  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  to  regulate  freight  rate* 
at  a  time  when  railroads  had  a  monopoly. 
And.  yet.  right  now  we  are  finding  that  thing 
is  quite  a  ciiallenge  to  us  because  there  is  a 
tendency,  in  my  Judgment,  on  the  part  of 
the  railroads  and  others,  too.  to  use  this  very 
control  mechanism  to  curtail  competition 
rather  than  to  simply  protect  individuals. 

This  matter  of  monopoly  Is  one  that  w« 
sought  a  long  time  ago  to  approach  through 
the  so-called  Antltrxist  Act.  And  yet  when 
we  found  the  Supreme  Court  Invalidating 
certain  State  laws  against  Industry-wide  pric- 
ing practices,  we  have  a  |>otent  group  here  la> 
the  National  Congress  trying  to  nullify  tha 
Supreme  Court  decision.  They  are  wanting 
to  force  it  through  this  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to 
get  It  done,  thanks  to  our  agriculture  group* 
primarily  because  we  have  resisted  it. 

While  the  Grange  Is  not  yet  on  record  aa 
being  opposed  to  industry-wide  coUectiva 
bargaining,  we  are  on  record  as  being  in  favor 
of  collective  bargaining  generally.  As  a  group 
representing  the  farmer.  I  think  we  are  going 
to  have  to  examine  our  position  carefully 
and  I  believe  that  probably  we  are  going  to 
have  to  give  serious  consideration  to  modify- 
ing that  position  to  say  that  Industry-wide 
bargaining  Is  monopolistic  In  character  and 
that  collective  bargaining  In  Itself  U  only 
sound  when  it  U  engaged  in  with  individual 
employers  or  businesses. 
Mr.  SCHE«««.  You  think  that  would  be  the 

solution  for  individual 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  think  that  la  Important  In 
this  particular  sort  of  a  controversy  here.  I 
mean  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
reach  decisions  that  are  predicated  on  the 
condition,  and  the  condition  generally,  as  I 
have  said.  Is  one  of  depending  on  government 
to  solve  all  Ills. 

Mr.  ScHxaxa.  Now,  back  to  the  causes.  Mr. 
Newsom.  According  to  most  reporu,  the  real 
barrier  to  settling  the  steel  strike  U  the 
union's  demand  for  the  union  shop.  Do  you 
think  every  steelworker  should  be  forced  to 
Join  the  union? 

Mr.  Newsom.  I  certainly  do  not.  I've  tried 
to  Indicate  that  collective  bargaining  on  an 
industry-wide  basis  puts  new  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  union  and  creates  a  new  and 
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powerful  monopoly.  I  think  that  it  is  per- 
fectly apparent  that  if  we  permit  or  bring 
about  the  eatablUhment  of  a  union  shop  in 
conjunction  with  this  whole  mechanism, 
then  we've  only  added  another  mechanism 
that  makes  that  monopoly  tremendously 
more  powerful. 

Mr.  QcBXszM..  You  say  now  that  the  union 
shop  in  the  steel  Industry  would  sew  up 
the  Ialx>r  monopoly  in  the  Steelworkers 
Union.  Arent  you  perhaps  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  union  shop  already  exists  in 
plants  even  In  certain  steel  company  opera- 
tions? 

Mr.  NcwsoM.  I  am  not  opposed  to  some 
of  the  types  of  union  shop  as  we  have  them, 
and  I  don't  want  to  pose  aa  an  authority 
on  the  various  types  of  tinlon  shops  that 
have  come  Into  being.  What  I  am  saying 
is  that  I  think  every  one  of  us  must  be 
seriously  alarmed  at  any  attempt  to  invoke 
a  Nation-wide  or  an  Industrj'-wlde  union 
shop  on  an  industry  so  vitally  Important 
as  the  steel  industry  Is  to  this  America  of 
ours. 

Mr.  ScHrXKR  There  Is  Just  a  little  time 
left.  I  am  wondering  what  do  you  think  is 
*  workable  remedy  to  this  sltiiation  as  you 
•M  It.  Can  we  resolve  the  steel  strike  in 
particular? 

Mr.  NrwaoM.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  one 
that  is  pretty  hard  to  answer.  I  think,  after 
all.  in  the  final  analysis,  the  power  of  public 
opinion,  of  public  understanding,  is  the 
most  potent  power  that  we  have,  and  In  a 
democracy.  It  Is  the  final  power.  And  the 
facts  of  this  caae  have  been  clouded  a  little 
bit  from  the  beginning.  I  believe  that  the 
facts  are  getting  into  the  poeseaslon  of  the 
people  now  more  fully  than  they  were  In  the 
earlier  stage  of  the  controversy.  I  have  rea- 
son to  believe  that  no  matter  how  powerful 
an  Industry  or  a  union  is.  they  will  recog- 
nice  the  soundnees  of  public  opinion  if  pub- 
lic opinion  is  predicated  on  honest  facts  of 
Uie  case. 

Mr  ScHERza  Mr  Newsom.  could  you  now 
cum  up  what  you  have  said? 

Mr.  NxwaoM.  If  Individual  opportunity  is 
to  be  preserved,  the  individual  citizens  miut 
faoa  reasonable  competition  In  the  market 
of  the  product  of  labor  and  in  selling  of  labor 
Iteelf .  Oovernvnent  must  make  sure  that  the 
competition  is  reasonable  and  is  not  doing 
violence  to  Just  rights  of  others.  Govern- 
ment must  never  be  permitted,  however,  to 
replace  or  eliminate  such  competition. 
Katttaer  must  we  permit  Government  to  re- 
place collective  bargaining  as  was  done  in  the 
•teel  case  by  the  Wage  Stabilization  Board. 
Unleas  we  can  eliminate  the  sort  of  political 
approach  to  price  and  wafre  stabilization  that 
baa  produced  the  steel  strike,  then  we  must 
simply  end  such  control. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHET  HOUFIELD 

or  CALiroRNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  HOLIFTELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve the  Members  of  Conpress  will  be 
Interested  to  read  the  declaration  and 
appeal  on  carnal  war  subscribed  to  by 
the  congregations  of  the  Church  of 
Christ.  This  important  declaration  and 
appeal.  slgnvXl  by  the  various  congrega- 
tions throughout  the  United  States,  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Reverend 


J.  Ervin  Waters,  a  former  resident  of  the 
Nineteenth  District  of  California,  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  representing  In  the 
Congress.  Mr.  Waters  now  resides  in 
Lawrence  burg,  Tenn. 

DECLAaATION     AKD    APPKAX.    OH     CASIfAt,    WaB 

The  congregations  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
listed  below  this  declaration  and  appeal  (and 
other  congregations  and  Individuals  not  yet 
listed,  who  may  yet  be  added  and  enter  this 
fellowship)  'are  to  be  reckoned  and  consid- 
ered aa  conscientiously  opposed  to  partici- 
pation in  carnal  warfare  In  any  form  (com- 
batant and  noncombatant) .  They  believe 
such  participation  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  Word  of  God.  and  that  it  would  result 
In  the  condemnation  of  their  souls.  The 
Holy  Scriptures  sustain  this  conclusion,  they 
f  Incerely  believe,  and  some  of  the  said  Scrip- 
tures with  obeervatlons  are  listed  below: 

1.  "It  shall  come  to  pass  In  the  last  days, 
that  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house  shall 
be  eetabll<hPd  in  the  top  of  the  mountains, 
end  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills:  and  all 
nations  shall  flow  unto  It.  And  many  shall 
go  and  say,  come  ye.  and  let  us  go  up  to  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  house  of  the 
God  of  Jacob;  and  he  will  teach  vu  of  his 
ways,  and  we  will  walk  In  His  paths: — And 
He  shall  Judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  Into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks:  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  anymore."     (Isaiah  2:  2-4.) 

OBSERVATION 

In  order  for  this  prophecy  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  house  of  God.  or  church  (I  Tim- 
othy 8:  15).  to  be  fulfilled,  the  people  from 
all  nations  who  would  be  taught  of  tae 
Lord's  ways  and  would  walk  in  Hla  paths 
(those  who  would  become  Christians)  must 
convert  their  implements  of  war.  the  use  of 
which  was  consistent  with  their  former  car- 
nal nature  but  which  Is  now  inconsistent 
with  their  new  spiritual  nature,  into  imple- 
ments of  peace,  and  must  "learn"  war  no 
more. 

2.  "Jesus  said.  My  kingdom  Is  not  of  this 
world:  If  My  kingdom  were  of  this  world, 
then  would  My  servants  fight,  but  I  should 
not  be  delivered  unto  the  Jews."  (John 
16:   36.) 

OBSESVATION 

If  the  Lord's  kingdom  were  of  the  world 
(carnal).  His  subjects  would  fight;  but  since 
It  Is  a  spiritual  kingdom,  and  His  disciples 
must  manifest  the  spirit  of  Christ,  they  can- 
not fight.  Their  Implements  of  war  have 
been  superseded  by  Implements  of  peace. 

S.  "For  though  we  walk  in  the  flesh,  we  do 
not  war  after  the  flesh:  (For  the  weapons  of 
otir  warfare  are  not  carnal,  but  mighty 
through  God  to  the  pulling  down  of  strong 
holds.)"     (n  Corinthians  10:  3-4.) 

OBSSXVATION 

Although  we  are  living  in  this  world,  we 
cannot  war  after  the  flesh  (participate  in 
carnal  warfare),  because  carnal  weapons 
were  cast  aside  when  we  became  Christians. 
Ours  is  a  spiritual  warfare,  not  a  carnal.  Our 
enemy  is  sin.  not  man. 

4.  "Stand  therefore,  having  your  loins  girt 
about  with  truth,  and  having  on  the  breast- 
plate of  righteousness;  and  your  feet  shod 
with  the  preparation  of  the  gospel  of  peace; 
above  all,  taking  the  shield  of  faith,  where- 
with ye  shall  be  able  to  quench  all  the  fiery 
darts  of  the  wicked.  And  take  the  helmet 
of  salvation,  and  the  sword  of  the  spirit, 
which  Is  the  word  of  God."  (Epheslans 
8:  14-17.) 

OBSEXVATION 

Instead  of  being  arrayed  in  the  battle 
armor  of  the  worldly  warrior,  our  armor 
consists  of  truth,  righteousness,  peace,  and 


faith.      Our   only   weapyon   of    offense    is    the 
sword  of  the  spirit,  or  the  word  of  God. 

5.  "Let  every  soul  be  subject  unto  the 
higher  powers.  For  there  is  no  power  but 
of  Ood:  The  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of 
God."     (Romans  13:  1.) 

OBSEBVATION 

It  Is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  to  subnet 
to  every  ordinance  of  civil  government  so 
long  as  those  ordinances  are  not  In  opipost- 
tlon  to  God's  word.  When  such  conflict 
occurs,  we  must  "obey  God  rather  than  man'* 
(Acts  5:  29).  Actually,  a  Christian  Is  the 
best  citizen  In  the  world.  He  pays  his  debts; 
he  is  honest  in  all  things;  he  pays  his  taxes; 
he  abides  by  the  laws  of  man  and  of  God; 
he  maintains  a  high  standard  of  morality 
and  thus  builds  up  the  Influence  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lives. 

6.  "But  I  say  unto  you.  love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which 
despltefuUy  use  you,  and  persecute  you." 
(Matthew  5:  44.) 

OBSEHVATIOW 

It  is  not  possible  to  love  our  enemies,  and 
at  the  same  time  try  to  kill  them,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  killing  of  them,  or  to  harm 
them. 

7.  "Dearly  beloved,  avenge  not  yotirselves, 
but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath:  For  it  is 
written,  vengeance  is  mine;  I  will  repay, 
salth  the  Lord.  Therefore  if  thine  enemy 
hunger,  feed  him;  IX-  he  thirst,  give  him 
drink;  for  in  so  doing  thou  shalt  heap  coals 
of  fire  on  his  head.  Be  not  overcome  of  evil. 
but  overcome  evil  with  good."  (Romans 
12:  19-21.) 

OBSEEVATIOW 

We,  as  Christians,  are  not  allowed  to  take 
vengeance  in  any  way.  Vengeance  belongs 
to  God.  and  He  will  repay  in  due  season. 
We  cannot  return  evil  for  evil;  but  con- 
trariwise, good  for  evil. 

8.  "And  upon  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
when  the  disciples  came  together  to  break 
bread,  Paul  preached  unto  them."  (Acts 
20:  7.) 

"Not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  our- 
selves together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is; 
but  exhorting  one  another,  and  so  much  the 
more  as  ye  see  the  day  approaching."  (He- 
brews 10:  25.) 

OBSERVATION 

The  divinely  Inspired  example  of  t.*ie  early 
disciples  was  to  assembly  every  Sunday  to 
observe  the  Lord's  Supfjer.  This  is.  we  be- 
lieve, the  solemn  duty  of  every  Christian. 
We  cannot  neglect  It.  To  do  so  willfully  is 
a  terrible  sin,  and  caiises  us  to  view  the 
coming  Judgment  with  fear  and  trembling. 
(Hebrews   10:   26-27.) 

We  are  not  political  pacifists.  We  are  un- 
tainted by  Ideologies  subversive  to  our  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  and  hostile  to  our  Constitu- 
tion. We  advocate  no  overthrow  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. We  are  simply  religious  consclen- 
^ous  objectors,  endeavoring  to  the  best  of 
our  ability  to  serve  God  acceptably  and  be 
law-abiding  citizens  of  the  greatest  earthly 
Nation  in  the  world. 

We  emphasize  the  fact  that  we  are  a  peace 
church.  We  axe  not  to  be  confused  with 
many  congregations  In  this  Nation  wearing 
the  same  name;  we  are  a  distinct  fellowship. 
We  are  a  respectable  and  resolute  religious 
community  within  the  commonwealth.  Our 
belief  In  a  Supreme  Being  involves  duties 
superior  to  those  arising  from  any  human 
relation,  even  that  relation  sustained  by  us 
to  the  Federal  Government.  We  hold  our  con- 
science as  being  Inviolate.  For  its  preserva- 
tion, if  necessary,  we  would  lay  down  our 
lives  as  have  martyrs  of  the  past. 

We  do  not  endeavor  to  take  the  carnal 
sword  from  the  state  but  to  leave  it  there. 
We  cannot  bear  It.  In  consequence  of  this 
position,   while  we   will   not  participate   In 
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military  service  and  training,  we  will  make 
no  attempt  to  obstruct  the  state  In  Its  ao 
doing.  And,  further,  we  will  not  be  fovmd 
alined  with,  or  participating  In  actions  paral- 
lel to,  those  who  would  subvert  o\ir  Govern- 
ment. 

Prom  time  to  time  some  members  of  the 
congregations  of  the  Church  of  Christ  which 
are  listed  oelow  (and  probably  others  which 
are  not  yet  listed)  will  become  registrants  of 
selective  service.  In  view  of  the  foregoing 
statements  of  the  position  of  the  true 
Churches  of  Christ  regarding  participation 
In  carnal  warfare,  and  the  few  Holy  Scrip- 
tures referred  to  above,  we  claim  the  right 
so  nobly  accorded  us  in  the  Constitution  and 
In  present  selective  service  regulations;  and 
respectively  reque«i,  that  upon  registration 
and  specification  of  conscientious  objection 
our  sincere  members  be  exempted  from  par- 
ticipation in  carnal  warfare  In  any  form 
(combatant  and  noncombatant)  or  training 
therefor. 

THK  SIGNING  CHXTRCHES 

Alabama:  Kinston,  Lowery  Church  of 
Christ,  route  2;  Malone,  Church  of  Christ, 
route  1,  box  164;  Montgomery.  Union  Hill 
Church  of  Christ.  17  South  Union  Street; 
Pansey,  Pansey  Church  of  Christ,  Pansey, 
Ala.;  Wedowee.  Napoleon  Church  of  Christ, 
route  2. 

Arkansas:  Advance.  Church  of  Christ,  Ad- 
vance, Ark.:  BerryviUe.  Hale  Community 
Church  of  Christ,  route  4;  Imboden,  Little 
Springs,  Church  of  Christ,  route  1;  Jeru- 
salem, Mount  Zlon  Church  of  Christ,  Jeru- 
salem, Ark.;  Norfolk,  Martin  Springs  Chiirch 
of  Christ,  Norfolk,  Ark.;  Pocahontas.  Church 
of  Christ,  Maynard  route;  Rogers,  Oak  Hill 
Church  of  Christ,  Rogers,  Ark. 

California:  Armona,  Railroad  Avenue 
Church  of  Christ.  Armona,  Calif.;  Aromas, 
Aromas  Church  of  Christ,  route  1.  box  40B; 
Arvln,  Church  of  Christ,  225  Fourth  Street; 
Bakersfleld,  Church  of  Christ,  Eighteenth  and 
D  Streets;  Bloomlngton,  Church  of  Christ. 
Bloomington.  Calif.;  Carlsbad,  Church  of 
Christ,  North  Carlsbad  Community  Club; 
Ceres,  Church  of  Christ,  Poplar  Avenue;  El 
Centro,  Church  of  Christ,  Seventh  and 
Brighton;  Fresno,  Orange  Avenue  Church  of 
Christ.  757  Orange  Avenue;  Glendora.  Church 
of  Christ,  Arrow  Highway  and  Glendora  Ave- 
nue; Graton.  Church  of  Christ.  223  West 
Main  Street;  Greenfield.  Greenfield  Church 
of  Christ,  Palm  and  Tenth;  Lodl,  Church  of 
Christ,  Hllborn  and  Garfield  Streets;  Los  An- 
geles, Church  of  Christ,  3535  Siskiyou  Street; 
Madera,  Church  of  Christ.  300  South  Drive; 
Montalvo,  Montalvo  Church  of  Christ,  2780 
Bune  Road:  Montebello,  Church  of  Christ. 
138  South  Fourteenth  Street;  National  City, 
Church  of  Christ.  1806  D  Avenue;  Orange 
Cove.  Church  of  Christ,  corner  Eleventh  and 
Eighth  Streets:  Orange,  Church  of  Christ, 
YMCA  Building;  Pomona,  Chtirch  of  Christ. 
236  South  Reservoir  Street;  PortervlUe, 
Church  of  Christ,  300  South  Hockett 
Street;  Redding,  ChiU"ch  of  Christ,  route  1. 
box  3482;  Sacramento.  Church  of  Christ.  5301 
SUty-fourth  Street;  Salinas,  Allsal  Church 
of  Christ,  across  from  airport;  Sanger,  West 
Avenue  Church  of  Christ,  230  West  Avenue; 
Stockton,  Church  of  Christ,  corner  Netheron 
and  Gurnsey  Streets;  Woodlake,  Church  of 
Christ.  «6  South  Valencia  Boulevard. 

Colorado:  Delta,  Church  of  Christ,  Ninth 
and  Palmer  Streets;  Holyoke,  Church  of 
Christ,  box  234. 

Florida:  Fort  Lauderdale,  Church  of 
Christ,  916  North  West  Seventh  Terrace; 
Gretna.  Church  of  Christ,  James  W.  Kome- 
gay. 

Georgia :  La  Grange,  Church  of  Christ,  1301 
Murphey  Avenue;  Temple,  Church  of  Christ, 
East  Johnson. 

Illinois:  Mozler,  Church  of  Christ,  Mozler, 
ni.;  Qulncy.  Church  of  Christ,  1704  South 
Seventeenth  Street. 


Indiana:  Harrodsburg,  Church  of  Christ, 
Harrodsburg,  Ind.;  Richmond,  Church  of 
Christ.  913  North  Sixteenth  Street;  Veeders- 
burg,  Bonebreak  Church  of  Christ.  United 
States  Highway  No.  41. 

Iowa:  Ottumwa,  Church  of  Christ,  Flnley 
Avenue  and  Adella  Street. 

Kansas:  Alta  Vista,  Church  of  Christ,  west 
of  poet  office;  Kansas  City,  Church  of  Christ, 
Tenth  Street  at  Ray. 

Kentucky:  Liberty.  Walnut  Hill  Church 
of  Christ,  route  5;  Mt.  Vernon,  Blue  Springs 
Church  of  Christ.  Mount  Vernon.  Ky. 

Louisiana:  Hammond,  Church  of  Christ. 
801  Merry  Street;  Marion,  Jerusalem  Church 
of  Christ,  star  route,  box  78. 

New  Mexico;  Albuquerque,  Church  of 
Christ.  Carpenter's  Hall,  9  East  Coal  Street; 
Portales.  North  Side  Church  of  Christ,  521 
North  Avenue  A. 

Oklahoma :  Ada.  Church  of  Christ.  405  West 
Sixth  Street;  Ardmore,  Church  of  Christ, 
1012  First  Avenue  NW.;  Council  Hill,  Church 
of  Christ,  CouncU  HUl,  Okla.;  Cordell,  Church 
of  Christ,  Ninth  and  North  Market  Streets; 
Crescent,  Church  of  Christ.  Crescent,  Okla.; 
Elmore  City,  Oak  Grove  Church  of  Christ. 
Elmore  City,  Okla.;  Frederick.  Carter  Church 
of  Christ.  800  South  Thirteenth  Street; 
Golden.  Church  of  Christ.-  Golden.  Okla.; 
Graham,  Graham  Church  of  Christ,  Graham. 
Okla.;  Hartshone.  Church  of  Christ,  box  204; 
Healdton.  Church  of  Christ.  East  Texas  Ave- 
nue; Lexington,  Church  of  Christ,  West  Lex- 
ington; McAllister,  Church  of  Christ.  B 
Street  and  Grand  Avenue;  Oklahoma  City. 
Capitol  HUl  Church  of  Christ,  Oklahoma 
City,  Okla.;  Sentinel,  Church  of  Christ. 
Third  and  Llncolln  Streets;  Stratford,  Goar 
Corner  Church  of  Christ,  route  No.  2;  Okla- 
homa City,  Church  of  Christ.  1836  Northwest 
Seventh  Street:  StlUwell.  Noel  Chapel  Church 
of  Christ.  StlUwell.  Okla.;  Sulphvir,  Church 
of  Christ,  Tlshlomlngo  Avenue;  Stroud. 
Church  of  Christ,  West  Sixth  Street;  Tulsa, 
Church  of  Christ,  2411  North  Columbia; 
Washington.  Church  of  Christ,  route  No.  1; 
Wilson,  Church  of  Christ,  West  Main  Street; 
Wynnewood.  Church  of  Christ.  Seminole 
Street. 

Oregon:  Hood  River,  OdeU  Church  of 
Christ,  route  1,  box  712. 

Pennsylvania:  Butler,  Church  of  Christ, 
route  7;  Oommadore,  Lovejoy  Church  of 
Christ,  route  1;  Flemington,  Church  of 
Christ.  Wright  Street;  Le  Contes  Mills, 
Church  of  Christ,  route  1. 

South  Carolina:  GreenvUle,  Church  of 
Christ,  19  Jamison  Street. 

Tennessee :  Ethrldge,  Union  Hill  Church  of 
Christ,  route  2;  Lawrenceburg.  Chapel  Grove 
Church  of  Christ.  Lawrenceburg.  Tenn.; 
Memphis,  Rugby  Park  Church  of  Christ.  2755 
Hlndman  Perry  Road. 

Texas:  Abilene,  Church  of  Clu"ist,  Lytle 
Gardens  Addition;  Beaumont.  Lamar  Addi- 
tion Church  of  Christ,  1059  Vermont  Street; 
Bowie,  Fruitland  Church  of  Christ,  route  2; 
De  Leon,  Ramsey  Church  of  Christ,  Man- 
chaca  and  Moreland  Streets:  FloresvlUe, 
Church  of  Christ,  route  3;  Forth  Worth, 
Church  of  Christ,  2704  Vaughn  Boulevard; 
Houston.  Church  of  Christ,  8001  Buchanan 
Street;  Lockhart.  Church  of  Christ,  South 
Church  and  West  Market:  Lubbock.  Church 
of  Christ.  2012  Third  Street:  Melissa.  Melissa 
Church  of  Christ.  Main  Street;  Midland. 
Church  of  Christ.  907  South  Terrell;  MUano, 
Sand  Grove  Church  of  Christ,  route  1; 
Odessa.  Clements  Street  Church  of  Christ. 
Clements  and  South  Lincoln;  Richmond. 
Church  of  Christ,  Richmond,  Tex.;  San  An- 
gelo,  Lakeview  Church  of  Christ,  Forty-sec- 
ond and  Bowie;  San  Antonio,  Church  of 
Christ.  401  Gulf  Street;  Temple.  Church  of 
Christ,  819  South  Twenty-ninth  Street; 
Waco.  Church  of  Christ,  1605  South  Fourth 
Street;  Walnut  Springs.  Cross  Roads  Church 
of  Christ,  route  1;  Wichita  Falls,  Church  of 
Christ,  North  Sixth  and  Broadway. 


Washington :  Kennewlck,  Chiuxh  of  Christ, 
215  East  Fourth  Avenue;  Yakima.  Church  of 
Christ,  608  North  Twenty-fifth  Avenue. 

West  Virginia:  Clio.  Clio  Church  of  Christ, 
Clio.  W.  Va.;  Piney  View,  Warden  Church  of 
Christ.  U.  S.  Highway  19;  South  Charleston, 
Mallory  Chapel  Church  of  Christ,  route  7, 
box  513:  Spring  Hill,  Church  of  Christ.  Ken- 
tucky Street. 


Wings  for  America 


EXTENSld^  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  one 
has  yet  thoroughly  appraised  or  fore- 
cast the  impact  of  the  air  age  upon  the 
people  of  our  country.  Despite  the 
mounting  tide  of  air  travel  and  the  grow- 
ing use  of  commercial  air  transporta- 
tion, the  age  of  flight  has  not  yet  pene- 
trated the  realm  of  everyday  living  to 
the  degree  with  which  the  automobile 
has  changed  our  lives.  It  would  be  a 
foolhardy  prophet  who  would  assert  that 
the  added  dangers  inherent  in  flying  will 
prevent  the  family  plane  from  some  day 
supplementing  the  family  automobile. 
There  may  well  come  a  time  in  the  fore- 
seeable future  when  our  big  problems  will 
be  flying  lanes  rather  than  highways. 

Today's  high  schools  are  still  concen- 
trating in  their  shop  training  upon  the 
automobile  engine;  tomorrow  it  may  be 
the  turn  of  the  airplane  motor.  In 
Washington,  a  meeting  .sponsored  by  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Administration,  the  Air 
Transport  Association,  and  the  Aircraft 
Industries  Association  has  assembled 
representatives  of  22  cities  for  an  edu- 
cational conference  designed  to  keep 
educators  up  to  date  on  aircraft  design 
and  development,  research,  and  pro- 
duction. 

It  may  well  be  that  out  of  this  confer- 
ence will  emerge  a  new  appreciation  of 
the  importance  of  air  development  as 
ordinary  method  of  long-distance  trans- 
portation of  the  coming  generation. 
Maybe  we  ought  to  be  glad  that  we  were 
born  a  generation  early. 


Newest  Appeal  for  Votes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  MEADER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVEa 
Thursday.  July  3.  1952 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cradle-to-the-grave  planners  are  at  It 
again,  seeking  to  buy  the  peoples  votes 
with  their  own  money. 

Scholarships  as  Federal  grants  seem 
like  generosity  with  an  unusual  appeal. 
We  were  told  it  was  to  be  the  next  step 
to  follow  Gl  educational  benefit*. 


Two  alert  newspapers  In  my  district 
have,  however,  exposed  the  bugs  in  this 
newest  demagogic  appeal  for  votes.  Be- 
cause I  l)elieve  their  comments  should 
receive  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
gress, I  ask  that  these  two  editorials  be 
Included  at  this  point  in  my  remarks: 

(From  the  Jackaon    (lunch ^    Citizen-Patriot 

Of   June   28,    1953] 

Ptrut  PouTtcB 

Another  phony  Issue  with  a  tremendous 
amount  of  appeal  has  been  put  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  showcase  by  Federal  Security 
Administrator  Oscar  Ewlng. 

ThU  la  his  plan  for  Federal  schola>ahip« 
or  guaranteed  loans  to  help  young  men  and 
WOBMil  get   a  cc^ege  education. 

The  lasue  is  a  phony  and  is  purely  political 
because  It  doesn't  have  a  ghost  of  a  ctiance 
of  being  enacted  in  this  aeseion  of  Congreu. 
Committee  hearings  will  not  even  be  held 
before  there  is  a  new  President  m  the  White 
jiou—  and  poealbly  a  new  Secxirlty  Adminis- 
trator. 

But  the  Impact  will  be  great  on  parents 
who  want  to  get  the  best  for  their  children 
but  can't  aflord  It. 

Trunuui  wlU  send  yotir  boy  or  girl  to 
college.  That  will  become  a  curbstone  and 
back-fence  political  slogan.  There  wlU  be 
little  aober  analysis  of  the  proposal  becauae 
this  is  an  election  year  and  the  catchy  iaauea 
are  the  ones  that  count  with  many   voters. 

The  cry  of  "more  socialism  "  already  has 
been  raised  against  the  plan,  but  the  lasue  is 
not  entirely  clear.  It  is  dlAcult  to  aay 
exactly  where  a  government's  obligation  to 
Its  dtisens  ends  and  aocialism  begins.  Free 
public  schools  are  not  regarded  as  encialistlc 
nor  is  Federal  aid  to  laDd-^rant  colleges  or 
to  extension  education  programs  which  carry 
on  continuing  education  among  adults. 
These  things  are  accepted.  Who  can  say  that 
a  Federal  scholarship  plan  is  the  step  which 
carries  education  over  tlie  ime  into  sociallam? 

Anything  originating  with  Ewtng  Is  sus- 
pect. Certainly  it  would  be  another  step 
toward  the  destruction  of  individual  initia- 
tive. The  honored  American  custom  of  work- 
ing to  get  an  education  may  dl^app^ar  and 
with  it  the  great  benefits  to  those  who  get 
their  ■chooling  the  hard  way. 

Possibly  that  may  be  outweighed  by  the 
advantages  of  a&«uring  a  steady  supply  of 
akllled  individuals. 

These  arguments  are  beside  the  point  now, 
however.  The  Ewing  plan  stands  now  as 
only  an  appeal  to  voters.  It  Is  the  material 
of  which  the  New  Deal  is  built. 


(Prom  the  Adrian    (Mich.)    Dally  Telegram 
of  June  30,  1952] 

Kekp  OoTHiwunnrr  Otrr 
The  Trunxan  administration  has  a  new 
plan  to  spend  tax  money  and  at  the  same 
time  create  a  wedge  with  which  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent  might  exert  greater  in- 
fluence in  the  field  of  higher  education. 
The  proposal  has  ominous  undercurrents 
which,  over  the  years,  might  make  colleges 
and  universities  dependent  on  Federal  aid. 
For  that  reason   It  should  be  avoided. 

FMeral  Security  Administrator  Oscar 
Swing,  with  President  Truman's  authoriza- 
tion, proposes  a  Federal  scholarship  and 
loan  program  to  help  needy  youths  get  a 
college  education.  It  wouid  cost,  in  the 
begmnlng.  about  $128,000,000  a  year.  No 
one  knows  where  !t  would  end.  A  bill  cover- 
ing the  program  has  been  sent  to  Con- 
gress. 

And  Oscar  Ewlng,  be  it  remembered,  is 
the  spearhead  of  all  Mi.  Truman's  social- 
istic planning.  He  is  head  of  the  vast  Fed- 
•ral  Security  Agency  who  controls  11 
bureaus.  He  spends  two  billion  a  year  and 
baa  afijOOO  political  employees  under  him. 


He  Is  constantly  trying  to  extend  his  power 
and  his  spending.  He  wants  socialized  medi- 
cine, like  England's;  recently  he  tried  to 
get  free  hospital  care  for  all  over  65:  now 
he  wants  to  subsidize  education.  He  Is 
doing  his  utmost  to  make  the  United  States 
a  welfare  state  like  England — which  is 
pure  socialism  and  a  long  step  on  the  road 
to  dictatorship. 

The  student  aid  bUl  would  provide  schol- 
arships ranging  up  to  $800  a  year,  accord- 
ing to  individual  need.  Ewlng  estimates 
that  the  average  would  tie  $500  or  $600, 
In  addition  the  fund  would  provide  loan  in- 
surarkce  whereby  students  could  borrow  up 
to  $eoo  a  year.  The  student  thus  would 
have  up  to  $1,200  a  year  available  for  col- 
lege expenses. 

The  $600  loans  would  be  repaid  over  a 
6-year  period.  But  payment  on  the  loans 
would  not  begin  untU  6  years  after  gradua- 
tion. No  one  so  far  has  attempted  to  ex- 
plain why  repayment  should  be  delayed  so 
long.  Some  of  the  loan  money,  of  coiirse, 
would  be  repaid.  But  by  delaying  repay- 
ment for  6  years  the  Government  gives 
the  impression  that  it  would  like  to  give 
away  $1,200  a  year  to  needy  students. 

A  good  many  college  students,  and  es- 
pecially if  they  are  in  need,  find  ways  and 
means  to  earn  part  of  the  cost  of  a  college 
education.  It  isn't  unusual  for  a  coUege 
student  to  earn  $500  or  $600  a  year  for 
such  purposes.  Some  earn  even  more.  A 
few  who  really  are  sincere  and  have  a  defi- 
nite purpose  earn  all  of  their  expenses.  It 
has  been  done  many  times  in  the  past  and 
still  is  being  done. 

The  limitations  on  a  college  education 
have  not  been  measured  so  much  by  fi- 
nances as  upon  desire  and  determination. 
And  tho&e  who  have  worked  for  it  some- 
times turn  out  t>etter  than  those  who  en- 
joyed an  easy  ride. 

Bo  with  the  proposed  Federal  scholarship 
program  it  might  be  possible,  under  ideal 
conditions,  for  a  student  to  have  an  in- 
come of  $1,800  a  year.  That  is  more  than 
most  students  need.  The  scholarsliLp  plan 
would  penalize  individual  effort.  It  would 
promote  laziness  and  idleness  in  the  young- 
er generation.  The  life  of  a  student  would 
indeed  become  soft  and  easy. 

But  that  is  not  the  biggest  danger  of  the 
Federal  scholarship  plan.  Ewlng  estimates 
thst  the  plan  would  add  60,000  or  60.000 
students  to  university  and  coUege  rolls 
etich  year.  With  already  high  enrollments 
and  with  physical  plants  bursting  at  the 
seams  further  expansion  would  be  neces- 
sary. With  the  Federal  Government  re- 
sponsible for  new  thousands  of  students  in 
the  schools,  would  the  Government  then 
become  obligated  to  help  pay  expansion 
and  instruction  costs?  Some  institutions 
doubtless  would  suggest  It. 

With  the  Federal  Government  embarked 
upon  a  permanent  policy  of  student  subsi- 
dization it  is  only  a  short  step  toward  the 
permanent  subsidization  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  which  they  attend.  With  per- 
manent Federal  aid  for  colleges  and  iml- 
versitlee  it  is  another  short  step  to  aid  for 
all  public  schools.  Demands  for  it  prob- 
ably would  be  made,  and  with  some  plausl- 
bUlty.  If  young  people  are  entitled  to  Fed- 
eral scholarships  for  college,  aren't  their 
parents  entitled  to  help  in  getting  them 
through  high  school? 

Once  the  Federal  Government  starts  to 
subsidifie  education  there  is  no  place  to 
stop.  Ewlng  says  that  the  scholarship 
plan  should  not  Influence  the  curriculum 
or  teaching  procedures  or  the  policies  of 
colleges.  But  either  directly  or  Indirectly 
educational  mstltutions  eventually  would 
become  dependent  upon  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. They  would  become  dependent 
upon  the  Government  for  students.  They 
might  become  dependent  for  much  more. 


Once  schools  are  dependent  on  the  Fed- 
eral  Government,  who  can  say  that  poli- 
cies never  will  be  dictated?  Who  can 
guarantee  that  the  Federal  Government 
never  will  say  what  should  be  taught,  and 
what  should  not  be  taught,  and  how  and  by 
whom?  Once  control  has  been  established 
through  financial  aid.  It  is  so  easy  to  formu- 
late requirements  under  which  the  aid  la 
administered. 

There  is  no  need  for  Federal  scholarship 
£dd  for  college  students.  Even  if  there 
was,  it  would  be  unwise  for  Americans  to 
take  the  risk  of  Federal  control.  College 
enrollment  today  is  near  an  all-time  high 
without  Federal  subsidy.  Educators  are 
predicting  even  greater  enrollment  In  the 
future — and  without  benefit  of  Federal  aid. 
Private  funds  for  scholarship  purposes  are 
increasing  every  year.  Where  aid  is  de- 
serving and  needed,  and  where  It  is  sin- 
cerely desired.  It  usually  is  forthcoming. 
We  had  better  let  well  enough  alone  and 
keep  the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
educational  field. 


AnnooBccment  of  Horn.  Foster  Furcolo,  of 
Massachosetts 


EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FOSTER  FURCOLO 

--3ji4£  £*.  or   MASSACHtrSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  FURCOLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
obtained  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  If  I  were  making 
a  speech,  there  is  a  great  deal  more  I 
would  say.  I  simply  wanted  to  tell  the 
Members  that  I  am  not  seeking  reelec« 
tion. 

One  of  the  great  privileges  of  my  life 
has  been  serving  with  all  of  you  and, 
while  there  is  much  I  would  say  if  I  were 
making  a  speech,  what  it  boils  down 
to  is  that  I  will  carry  you  all  in  my  heart 
and  in  my  memory. 

I  have  the  same  feeling  for  those  I 
have  met  In  the  Press  and  Radio  Gal- 
leries, in  the  congressional  oCBces,  and 
the  people  attached  to  committees,  the 
pages,  reporters,  clerks,  and  other  per- 
sonnel who  ase  such  a  tremendous  help 
to  Congressmen. 

I  hope  to  return  to  see  all  of  you  per- 
sonally but,  in  the  meantime,  I  am  just 
using  this  method  to  let  all  my  friends 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  know  that  I 
am  not  returning  to  Congress. 

If  any  of  my  friends  are  in  Massachu- 
setts at  any  time,  I  hope  they  will  look 
me  up. 

Good-by  and  good  luck  to  all  of  you. 


Tax  Inequality  Between  Financial 

Institutions  \ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  nXMfOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVEa 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means 
ol  clarifying  the  tax  status  oi  certaia 


t 
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mutual  financial  institutions,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  Record  excerpts  from  a 
statement  published  by  the  Illinois  Bank- 
ers Association,  representing  the  taxpay- 
ing  bankers  of  my  own  State  and  10  other 
State  bankers'  associations. 

SiJecifically,  the  statement  deals  with 
the  tax  status  of  building  and  loan  or 
savings  and  loan  associations.  When  the 
1951  Revenue  Act  was  being  written.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Snyder  appeared 
as  a  witness  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  vigorously  recom- 
mended that  these  associations  be  sub- 
jected to  income  tax  on  their  earnings. 
The  House  committee  agreed,  but  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  watered  down 
the  Secretary's  recommendation  to  a 
point  where  the  proposed  tax  was  made 
quite  ineffective  as  a  means  either  of 
raising  revenue  or  of  rectifying  the  un- 
equal competitive  situation  between  the 
taxpaying  banks  and  the  building  and 
loans,  and  since  the  law  was  passed,  the 
associations  have  seen  fit  to  increase 
their  so-called  dividend  payments  and  in 
other  ways  to  spend  their  profits  so  that 
I  believe  very  little  tax  is  being  paid,  or 
will  be  paid,  until  corrective  legislation  is 
adopted  by  the  Congress. 

The  Illinois  Bankers  Association  state- 
ment says  in  part : 

The  original  building  and  loan  association 
consisted    of    the    banding    together    of    a 
small  group  of  local  people — neighbors — who 
agreed    to   save   a   small    amount   of    money 
regularly  and  periodically,  and  to  pool  these 
savings  Into  a  common  fund,  with  the  In- 
tent of  lending   these  savings   back  to  one 
of  their  own  group  for  the  purpKsse  of  erect- 
ing or  acquiring  a  home.     They  did  not  reach 
out  for  members  from  other  commvmitles — 
only  the  local  neighbors  constituted  the  asso- 
ciation.    They  did   not   lend   their  common 
savings  to  nonpartlcipants — only  those  local 
neighbors  who  were  savers  could  borrow  the 
money.     When  there  were  no  more  borrowers 
among  this  local  group,  namely,  when  there 
was   no   further   reason   for   the   association 
to  continue  on.  it  was  disbanded   and   the 
moneys  on   hand   were  divided   among  the 
members    according   to   their   proportionate 
Interests.     They  had  no  complicated  finan- 
cial structures;  they  had  no  paid  employees 
except  possibly  the  one  who  kept  the  books: 
they  were  not  striving  to  make  profits  for 
Investors,  nor  for  the  association;   and  they 
usually  op>erated  from  one  member's  home. 
Then    as    time    went    on    some    agg;resslve 
entrepreneurs  arose  in  these  groups  and  con- 
ceived the  Idea  of  obtaining  savings  moneys 
from    people    who   had    no   desire    to    build 
homes   and   who   were   not   their   Immediate 
neighbors.     They  encouraged  larger  savings, 
both  in  Installment  payments  and  in  lump 
sums.     They  promised  these  people  that  they 
would  receive  a  dividend — profit— on  their 
moneys. 

Then  they  went  one  step  further.  They 
were  obtaining  more  savings  moneys  than 
their  local  neighbors  had  use  for,  so  these 
active  entrepreneurs  decided  that  they  had 
to  seek  other  borrowers,  and  thereupon  they 
started  to  lend  their  moneys  to  nonmembers. 
who  had  no  desire  to  save  and  who  were  not 
their  neighbors. 

Thus,  the  savings  and  loan  associations 
modified  their  mode  of  operations.  They 
had  found  means  of  establishing  themselves 
on  a  permanent  basis  and  engaging  In  out- 
right commercial  transactions  by  permitting 
anyone  to  invest  funds  in  the  association 
and  permitting  anyone  to  borrow  funds. 

As  commercial  undertakings,  they  have 
grown  and  prospered,  and  should  have  been 


taxed.  However,  during  these  years  of  tran- 
sition, from  purely  small  and  local  institu- 
tions to  larger  and  nonlocal  institutions, 
and  during  the  early  history  of  Income  taxa- 
tion, there  was  no  complaint  from  their  com- 
petitors because  the  corporate  Income  tax 
was  very  low  and  the  advantages  thus  given 
them  were  of  no  competitive  significance. 
Today  this  Inequity  and  tax  subsidy  that  Is 
granted  to  these  associations  should  be 
ended  and  they  should  be  taxed  on  the 
sanre  basis  as  are  their  competitor  banks. 
Today,  numbering  approximately  6.0OO  In 
the  United  States,  and  with  assets  in  excess 
of  •13,000,000.  these  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations, building  and  loan  associations, 
homestead  associations,  and  cooperative 
banks,  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  are 
large  financial  Institutions,  owning  and  oc- 
cupying large  and  imposing  structures  in  the 
large  cities.  They  advertise  and  solicit  sav- 
ings not  only  from  their  own  local  commu- 
nities but  from  other  cities.  States,  and  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  and  using  brokers  to  so- 
licit savings  accounts  for  them,  as  well  as 
other  forms  and  media  of  advertising,  such 
as  newspapers,  radio,  and  television — and 
advertising  for  these  moneys  on  the  basis 
that  they  offer  a  more  attractive  return  to 
the  Investor  than  do  the  banks.  They  use 
the  moneys  so  obtained  to  make  loans  to 
anyone,  whether  or  not  he  has  heretofore 
been  a  memt)er.  through  the  device  of  auto- 
matically making  the  borrower  a  member 
when  he  borrows,  by  having  him  subscribe 
for  or  purchase  a  nominal  amount  of  shares 
in  the  association.  They  make  these  loans 
not  only  to  finance  homes,  but  to  finance 
multiple  apartment,  business,  commercial, 
and  Industrial  buildings,  similarly  as  are 
made  by  banks,  insurance  companies,  and 
mortgage  bankers.  They  operate  vault  de- 
partments and  currency  exchanges,  issue 
money  orders,  make  consumer  loans,  and 
write  Insurance.  For  all  practical  purposes 
they  do  everything  that  banks  do  except  that 
their  Investors  and  members  cannot  write 
checks  on  their  Investments. 

When  one  contemplates  the  similarity  of 
operations,  the  similarity  of  physical  struc- 
ture, and  similarity  of  names  and  words 
used  In  describing  their  employees  and  func- 
tions, such  as  receiving  teller,  paying  teller, 
savings,  withdrawal  of  savings,  vault  boxes, 
travelers'  checks,  money  orders,  it  is  dlfll- 
cult  to  understand  how  our  laws  permitted 
one  sector  of  business  to  escap>e  taxation 
while  Its  counterpart  was  being  taxed  as 
heavily  as  It  was,  during  World  War  II  and 
as  it  is  today. 

Savings  and  loan  associations  have  at- 
tempted to  Justify  their  favored  position  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  mutual  associa- 
tions not  engaged  in  business  and  have  no 
profits  to  tax.  But  the  evidence  discloses 
that  the  savings  and  loan  association  of  to- 
day is  a  fully  commercial  business  engaged 
In  an  enterprise  for  profit. 

The  members  of  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions do  not  lend  each  other  money  and  pay 
each  other  Interest  so  that  all  Income  Is 
canceled  out.  On  the  contrary,  the  big 
savers  do  not  borrow  and  the  big  borrowers 
save  but  little. 

Again,  the  mutuality  argument  under  the 
most  favorable  circumstances  could  not  em- 
brace present-day  savings  and  loan  asso- 
ciations since  much  of  their  income  Is  not 
received  from  loans  for  the  purchase  or 
building  of  homes.  Many  of  these  associa- 
tions have  a  portion  of  their  resources  in- 
vested In  Government  bonds.  The  Interest 
received  on  these  bonds  could  not  possibly 
be  Interpreted  as  being  received  from  a  mem- 
ber, home  owner,  or  builder.  Similarly,  the 
mutuality  argument  has  no  application  to 
the  Income  received  from  such  activities  as 
the   sale   of   life   insurance,    the   selling   of 


money  orders  and  travelers  checks,  or  the 
operation  of  safety  vaults,  or  currency  ex- 
changes. 

It  has  been  contended  that  taxing  savings 
and  loan  associations  would  have  the  effect 
of  destroying  them  or  force  them  to  reduce 
dividend  payments  to  their  Investon  or  of 
impairing  their  abUlty  to  render  the  aerr- 
ices  they  claim  to  perform.  Ttie  Implication 
Is  that  savings  and  loan  associations  mak« 
so  little  in  profits  that  they  cannot  pay  FM- 
eral  Income  taxes  and  still  attract  sulBclent 
savings  to  stay  In  operation.  If  It  is  true 
that  their  profits  are  small,  then  the  tax 
thereon  will  likewise  be  small.  Taxing  com- 
mercial-savings banks  has  not  destroyed 
them  and  likewise,  taxing  savings  and  loan 
associations  will  not  destroy  them. 

Tax  freedom  has  given  cooperative  finan- 
cial institutions  a  tremendous  advantage  in 
their  competition  for  funds  available  for 
savings.  They  can  pay  much  more  In  divi- 
dends to  their  shareholders  than  can  tax- 
paying  financial  institutions  operating  In 
the  same  fashion  and  turning  more  than 
half  of  their  earnings  over  to  the  Federal 
Government  in  income  taxes. 

These  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
a  gross  profit  of  approximately  $500,000,000 
a  year.  At  present  corporate  tax  rates  they 
would  pay  the  United  States  Government 
$200,000,000  or  more.  They  should  be  taxed 
along  with  all  other  mutual  financial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  problem  can  be  solved  by  repealing 
sections  101  (2)  and  101  (4)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  grant  atMolute  exemp- 
tion to  mutual  savings  banks.  State-char- 
tered building  and  loan  associations,  and 
State-chartered  credit  unions;  second,  re- 
pealing the  applicable  provUlons  of  section 
18  of  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  section 
6  ( h )  of  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Act,  section 
26  of  the  Federal  Farm  Loan  Act.  and  section 
63  of  the  Farm  Credit  Act  which  extend  com- 
plete tax  freedom  to  Federal -chartered  credit 
unions.  Federal -chartered  savings  and  loan 
associations,  national  farm-loan  associations, 
and  production-credit  associations,  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  end  of  my 
quotation  from  the  Illinois  Bankers  As- 
sociation. May  I  add  that  my  bill,  H.  R. 
240,  introduced  in  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  and  fully  discussed  by  me  In 
the  Reader  s  Digest  of  April  1952  would 
completely  remedy  the  situation,  and 
would  also  tax  all  other  mutual  and  co- 
operative business  organizations  and 
corporations  that  are  now  escaping  Fed- 
eral income  tax  in  an  amount  that  is  not 
less  than  $1,000,000,000  a  year. 


Tribate  to  the  Librarian  and  Staff  of  the 
Library  of  Congreti 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MASTXAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  OCONOR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
brief  tribute  to  the  Librarian  and  staff  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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'nustrrx  TO  THE  LcBaAKiAM  Airo  Statt  or  thx 
Ltbhart  or  CoMoaEss 

Before  my  t«rm  aa  a  Member  of  the  United 
States  Congress  oomes  to  a  close  I  feel  it 
Incumbent  upon  me  to  say  a  few  words  at- 
testing to  the  excellence  of  the  service  and 
■Mlat&nce  rendered  me  during  the  past  5^ ^ 
ymn  by  the  distinguished  Librarian  of  the 
Library  of  Congress.  Dr  Luther  H.  Evans, 
and  bis  very  competent  assistants,  particu- 
larly tbOM  in  the  Department  of  Legislative 
Reference. 

To  keep  abreast  and  ahead  of  the  fast- 
moving  developments  In  the  country  and  the 
Congreas.  a  capable  and  complete  reference 
service  la  of  the  utmost  necessity.  On  many 
occasions  the  reference  material  desired  must 
l>e  forthcoming  promptly,  sometimes  almost 
at  a  moment's  notice 

Whenever  such  occasions  arose  and  we 
turned  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the 
Department  of  Leglslatlre  Reference  for  aid, 
the  respon.se  was  prompt  and  adequate,  evi- 
dencing not  only  a  modern,  pro^esslve  sys- 
tem but  also  the  utmost  desire  on  the  part 
of  all  members  of  the  staff  to  render  every 
poaalble  a.<«8istance. 

While  I  hesitate  to  alngle  out  Individual 
personnel  for  special  commendation,  becaiue 
the  many  others  neoesaarUy  omitted  might 
fael  slighted.  I  feel  that  I  should  offer  my 
particular  appreciation  to  the  EMrector  of 
the  Legislative  Reference  Service.  Ernest  8. 
Grlfflth.  now  on  leave  of  absence,  and  the 
very  capable  Acting  Director  of  the  Service, 
Wllford  C.  Otlt>ert.  Others  whose  names 
come  to  mind  readily,  as  having  been  of  par- 
ticular service  to  me.  are  James  P.  Radlgan, 
Jr..  Chief  of  the  American  Law  Section; 
Charles  A.  Welch,  Chief  of  the  Economic 
Section:  as  well  as  Thorsten  V.  Kjilljarvl.  of 
the  International  Relations  Section:  Myer 
Jabosteln,  senior  specialist.  Money  and  Bank- 
ing: Dorothy  Schaflter,  senior  specialist, 
American  Oovernment  and  Public  Admlnls- 
Uatlon:  Dr.  F.  O.  WUcoz,  assigned  to  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Asher 
Achenstein.  senior  specialist  in  housing 

The  Impression  gets  around  at  times,  un- 
fortunately, that  Government  employees,  by 
and  large,  do  little  work  and  have  a  rela- 
tively easy  life. 

As  for  those  with  whom  I  have  come  most 
cloacly  in  contact  during  my  nearly  6  years 
In  the  Senate,  namely,  the  above-mentioned 
and  other  staff  members  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  as  well  as  the  many  ofBce  and  com- 
mittee staff  members  in  and  around  the 
Capitol.  I  can  testify  that  there  is  no  mare 
hardworking,  loyal  group  of  employees  any- 
where In  Industry  or  In  any  other  field. 

To  my  personal  knowledge,  hours  of  work 
mean  very  little  to  any  or  all  of  these  em- 
ployees during  the  sessions  of  Congress  and 
quite  frequently  the  work  is  of  an  exacting 
nature  and  done  under  rush  conditions. 

I  consider  It  a  privilege  to  offer  this  public 
expression  of  my  feeling  In  this  regard  and 
hope  that  it  may  be  the  good  fortune  of  some 
of  those  who  feel  that  Government  employees 
are  not  doing  their  Jobs,  to  look  In  upon  the 
groups  which  I  have  p>artlcularly  mentioned 
and  see  how  eflSclently.  conscientiously,  and 
loyaUy  they  perform  their  duties. 


Ckarle*  P.  McCormick,  of  Baltimore,  Md. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  OXONOR 

or  MAXTLAND 

IN  THE  SKNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.   OCONOR.      Mr.   President,   the 
United  States  has  been  most  fortiuiate 


throughout  the  years  In  acquiring  the 
valuable  services  of  outstanding  business 
and  professional  men  to  represent  this 
Nation  in  convention  of  international 
organizations.  No  more  striking  illus- 
tration of  this  desirable  situation  could 
be  cited  thp.n  in  the  patriotic  and  un- 
selfi.sh  participation  of  Mr.  Charles  P. 
McCormick,  of  Baltimore,  Md..  who  for 
several  years  has  been  In  the  forefront 
In  the  functioning  of  the  International 
Labor  Organization.  This  is  a  tripartite 
assembly  with  representations  from  em- 
ployers, workers,  and  government  from 
approximately  60  nations  of  the  world. 

Aptly  descriptive  of  Mr.  McCormlck's 
worth-while  contribution  to  this  con- 
certed effort  Is  an  article  published  in 
the  Har\'ard  Business  Review.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  excerpts  of  the 
article  by  Mr.  George  V.  Moser  be  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
RrcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  article  were  ordered  lo  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Businessmen  of  the  United  States  can  no 
longer  exist  In  Isolation.  They  are  affected 
by  world  de\-elopment8  whether  or  not  tbey 
participate  In  them  and  regardless  of  tbelr 
own  Individual  views  about  them.  It  is 
therefore  of  paramount  Importance  that 
they  undersand  those  developments.  Among 
the  principal  factors  on  the  international 
scene  today  is  of  course  the  United  Nations. 
This  organlEation  represents  probaM*  the 
most  extensive  and  comprehensive  •ffort  In 
history  to  achieve  peace  and  prosperity 
through  international  cooperation.  Yet  few 
businessmen  underrtand  all  its  mMiy  ac- 
tivities: in  particular,  they  fail  to  r^altre  how 
vitally  they  themselves  may  be  affected. 

It  is  my  Intention  In  this  articla  to  Inform 
businessmen  about  one  of  Uiaa*  activities 
which  directly  concerns  them— the  Interna- 
tional Labor  Organisation.  It  Is  my  V>pe  to 
stimulat«  their  Interest  in  understaiiClng 
ILO  and  to  persuade  them  to  do  something 
about  It. 

Inform  yourself  thoroughly  about  the  ILO 
and  its  operations.  Read  the  roeord*  of  ILO 
proceedings.  Study  the  research  reports  and 
reports  of  investigations  prepared  by  the  ILO. 
These  will  help  to  Inform  you  about  what  is 
going  on  in  other  countries  and  how  the 
United  States  or  your  own  foreign  opera- 
tions might  be  affected. 

Know  your  United  States  employer  dele- 
gate. He  is  Mr.  Charles  P.  McCormick.  presi- 
dent of  McCormick  ft  Co.,  Baltimore.  Md. 
Keep  him  informed  on  your  viewpoint.  Help 
him  to  make  known  the  employer  attitude. 
The  ILO  can  be  a  fine  sounding  board  for  the 
United  States  employer  and  for  jjrlvate  en- 
terprise, but  employers  must  get  behind  and 
support  their  delegate.  Don't  wait  for  an 
•  Invitation.  Offer  your  help  now.  Both  large 
and  small  employers  can  be  of  help. 

A  bookshelf  of  reading  matter  about  the 
American  way  should  be  made  avaUable  to 
young  people  in  foreign  universities.  This 
material  should  be  carefully  selected.  (Per- 
haps much  of  it  has  still  to  be  written.  There 
are  plenty  of  texts  on  trade  unionism,  social- 
ism, and  so  on.  but  explanations  of  our  view 
are  rare.)  Students  are  asking  for  such 
material.     You  ought  to  help  provide  it. 

Mr  Charles  P.  McCormick  in  his  book  TTie 
Power  of  People  points  out  the  responslbiU- 
tles  of  business  as  follows:  "a  butinflae  con- 
cern can  no  more  hold  itself  remote  from 
government  In  the  United  States  today  than 
the  United  States  as  a  Nation  can  hold  itself 
remote  from  the  other  nations  of  the  world. 
Time  and  transportation  have  beaten  down 
the  barriers.    We  are  thoroughly  Interrelated 


and  the  process  of  dissolving  the  mixture  is 
as  intricate  as  that  of  splitting  the  atom  Into 
Its  component  parts.  In  the  modern  com- 
plex nations  we  know  today,  where  does  the 
force  o'  government  and  that  of  business 
begin?  Who  can  draw  the  fine  line  of  separa- 
tion? We  need  business- minded  statesmen 
in  government  for  the  protection  of  American 
free  competitive  enterprise.  The  new  type  of 
businessman  In  the  future  must  be  a  student 
of  people.  He  must  understand  government 
and  politics  and  human  relations  as  thor- 
oughly as  he  understands  productive  proc- 
esses, profits,  and  sales  methods." 


Challenge  of  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  E.  JENNER 

OF   I>rDlANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATW* 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reprint  in  the 
Congressional  Record  the  acceptance 
address  of  Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Ahlgren  on  her 
election  as  president  of  the  General  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

I  congratulate  the  General  Federation 
of  Women's  Clubs  on  the  program  de- 
scribed by  their  new  president  as  follows: 

I  invite  you  to  Join  with  me  In  an  active 
campaign  to  clean  out  communism,  social- 
Ism,  Government  waste,  corruption,  and 
lethargy. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  me  In  substitution 
for  these  evils  a  rousing  campaign  of  Amer- 
icanism— a  return  to  basic  values:  the  old 
virtues  of  hard  work,  integrity  In  the  Indi- 
vidual and  in  government,  and  faith  in  God. 

Indiana  is  proud  that  a  citizen  of  our 
State  has  been  elected  president  of  this 
great  organization,  and  that  the  new 
president  from  Indiana  has  chosen  as 
the  theme  of  her  administration  the 
strengthening  of  Americanism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Challenge  or  DEMOcaAcr 
(Acceptance  address  of  Mrs.  Oscar  A.  Ahlgren, 
newly    elected    president    of    the    General 
Federation    of    Women's    Clubs,    delivered 
Friday  evening,  May  16,  1952,  annual  con- 
vention, Minneapolis,  Minn.) 
Go  back  with  me,  If  you  will,  to  March  18, 
1932.  to  a  little  town  called  Lowell  in  north- 
em  Indiana.     On  that  day  the  Lake  County 
Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  was  holding  its 
annual   convention.     I  volunteered  to  rep- 
resent my  club,  the  Whiting  Woman's  Club. 
My  family  says  that  I  am  a  charter  member 
of  the  CMI  club   (Can't  Miss  It).     When  it 
came  time   to  elect   cfHcers.   Mrs.   Roy   Rut- 
ledge,  of  East  Chicago,  arose  to  nominate  a 
candidate  for  the  ofBce  of  president  and  she 
said  some  very  glowing  things  about  the  per- 
son she  was  about   to  nominate.     I  have  a 
habit  of  nodding  my  head  when  I  agree  with 
a   speaker   and    my    friends    tell    me   that    I 
agreed  with  everything  she  said— then  to  my 
surprise — she  nominated  me.     That  was  the 
beginning — 20  years  ago. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  awe.  a  feeling  of 
amazement,  a  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  a 
feeling  of  humility,  that  I  stand  before  you 
as  your  new  president. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  awe  because  I  am 
deeply  aware  of  the  responsibilities  I  am 
assuming  as  president  of  this  great  organ  Iza- 
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tion,  the  largest  group  of  organized  woman* 
hood  In  the  world.  The  next  2  years,  be- 
cause of  world  condltiona,  will  not  be  easy 
ones  for  me  or  for  you. 

It  Is  with  a  feeling  of  amazement  for  It 
seems  but  yesterday  that  I  came  home  from 
Lowell,  the  very  surprised  president  of  the 
Lake  County.  Ind.,  Federation. 

I  will  always  remember  wha^  my  father 
said  to  me  10  years  later  when  I  was  elected 
State  president  of  the  Indiana  Federation. 
He  said :  "My  dear,  always  remember  this.  No 
matter  how  many  honors  come  to  you  in 
your  life,  if  you  lose  one  friend  along  the 
way  it  is  not  worth  it."  I  have  always  tried 
to  keep  bis  admonition  in  mind. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude — a  feeling 
of  gratitude  to  my  many,  many  friends  all 
over  this  great  land  of  ours.  Over  300  Indi- 
ana women  are  here  tonight,  and  their  love 
and  loyalty  is  very  dear  and  precious  to  me. 
My  heart  overflows  with  happiness  when  I 
think  of  my  own  club  members — 25  of  them 
are  here  this  evening. 

I  come  to  you  from  the  State  of  Indiana — 
the  Hoosier  State.  There  is  one  thing  in 
which  we  Hooslers  excel — and  that  la  loyalty. 
So  I  am  grateful,  not  only  to  the  club  women, 
but  to  all  Hooslers  who  have  been  so  kind 
to  me. 

Of  course,  this  presidency  would  have  been 
utterly  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the 
loyalty  of  jpay  family.  There  have  been  three 
men  In  my  life.  First,  my  dear  father  who 
taught  me  humility  and  gave  me  an  abiding 
falt*^  in  God.  Second,  my  wonderful  brother, 
who  taught  and  personified  to  me  the  attri- 
butes of  p>erseverance  and  courage.  The 
third,  my  beloved  husband,  who  has  always 
given  me  peace  of  mind.  The  devotion.  In- 
spiration and  understanding  of  Oscar  A. 
Ahlgren  has  been  a  constant  source  of  power 
and  strength.  Then,  too,  the  enthusiasm 
and  encouragement  of  my  daughter  and  the 
friendly  interest  of  my  son-in-law  (I  some- 
times think  that  he  is  my  biggest  booster) 
have  all  contributed  to  make  it  possible  for 
me  to  become  your  president. 

It  Is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  humility  that 
I  assume  this  high  office  and  I  pledge  to  you 
the  very  best  of  whatever  talents  I  may 
possess.  I  shall  always  remember  that  the 
strength  and  welfare  of  our  federation  lies 
not  in  the  hands  of  the  few  but  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  many. 

I  acknowledge  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
splendid  leaders  who  have  served  our  feder- 
ation. As  I  enter  upon  this  task  I  know  that 
our  organization  is  in  a  very  healthy  condi- 
tion. It  will  not  be  easy  to  follow  In  the  foot- 
steps of  my  dear  friend,  Dorothy  Houghton. 
Someone  has  said.  "Though  you  walk  a 
thousand  miles  with  a  friend,  the  hour  of 
parting  is  inevitable."  Dorothy  Houghton 
and  I  have  traveled  thousands  of  miles  to- 
gether— not  only  in  federation  work  but  in 
personal  friendship — and  I  am  going  to  miss 
her.  But  the  latchstring  will  always  be  out 
and  we  hope  that  she  will  be  a  frequent 
visitor  at  headquarters. 

We.  the  members  of  the  General  Federa- 
tion of  Women's  Clubs,  are  the  homemakers 
of  America.  True,  we  have  professional 
women  as  well  as  career  women  in  our  or- 
ganization, but  In  the  main  we  are  the  home- 
makers  of  this  great  land  of  ours.  Now,  as 
homemakers.  what  de  we  do  every  spring? 
We  clean  house,  of  course. 

Tonight  I  invite  you  to  Join  me  for  the 
next  2  years  in  a  campaign  of  national  hpuse- 
cleaning.  I  invite  you  to  join  me  in  an  active 
campaign  to  clean  out  conununism.  social- 
Ism,  government  waste,  corruption,  and 
lethargy. 

I  invite  you  to  Join  me  In  substituting  for 
these  evils  a  rousing  campaign  of  Ameri- 
canism— a  return  to   basic   values,  the  old 


virtues  of  hard  work,  integrity  In  the  Indi- 
vidual and  in  government,  and  faith  in  Ood. 

If  I  were  to  have  a  theme  for  this  admin- 
istration I  would  use  these  words.  If  you 
would  like  to  build  world  p>eace  start  in  your 
own  community. 

Not  so  long  ago  I  attended  a  meeting 
where  a  high-school  boy  was  speaking  in  be- 
half of  the  Red  Cross.  He  cama  to  the  middle 
of  bis  carefully  memorized  speech  and 
stopped,  and  it  was  evident  that  he  had  for- 
gotten his  lines.  He  stood  there  nonchalant- 
ly for  a  moment  and  then  be  said.  "Excuse 
me  while  I  take  time  out  for  thinking."  You 
could  see  him  going  over  the  speech  in  his 
mind  and  when  he  came  to  the  place  where 
he  met  his  Waterloo  the  words  came  to  him 
and  he  went  on. 

I  have  often  since  thought  of  that  boy's 
phrase — "time  out  for  thinking." 

The  time  has  come  when  you  and  I  need 
to  take  time  out  for  thinking. 

You  have  made  me  your  president  in  one 
of  the  most  critical  periods  In  our  Nation's 
htetory.  We  are  In  a  war  of  Ideas — with 
communism  and  socialism  on  one  side  and 
freedom  and  God  on  the  other. 

As  I  give  you  the  objective  of  this  admin- 
istration, which  as  I  said  will  be  a  rousing 
campaign  of  Americanism,  I  am  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  I  may  be  called  an  Isola- 
tionist. But  those  of  you  who  know  me  will 
reall22  how  ridiculous  that  would  be. 

I  like  the  words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt 
when  he  said,  "I  believe  that  a  man  must 
be  a  good  patriot  before  he  can  be  a  citizen 
of  the  world." 

1  know  and  you  know  that  we  live  In  one 
world  today — whether  we  like  It  or  not. 
Never  again  can  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica live  alone.  There  Is  no  such  thing  as 
distance  any  more.  I  realized  that  fully 
well  when  I  went  by  plane  to  Europe.  Alaska, 
and  South  America.  The  affairs  of  the  world 
are  served  to  us  every  day  starting  at  the 
breakfast  table,  through  the  medium  of  ra- 
dio, television,  and  the  press. 

The  challenge  to  western  civilization  to- 
day is  communism.  America  has  the  power 
and  the  resources  to  overcome  this  chal- 
lenge and  we  can  and  must  meet  It  with  a 
policy  of  determined  action.  Otir  Nation  is 
against  any  "ism"  that  makes  men  slaves 
to  regimentation. 

We  must  unite  with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world,  for  the  combined  strength,  power,  and 
resources  of  the  other  free  nations  of  the 
world  with  those  of  the  United  States  can 
defeat  any  aggressor. 

However,  we  have  been  so  busy  giving  aid 
to  our  neighbors  that  we  have  neglected  the 
state  of  affairs  at  home. 

It  is  axiomatic  that  we  must  have  world 
cooperation  to  have  world  p)eace.  But  I 
believe  that  we  will  never  have  world  peace 
unless  we  take  care  of  many  of  the  prob- 
lems right  in  our  own  back  yard. 

Of  course,  we  have  the  descendants  of 
Judas  among  us — those  who  are  pitching 
class  against  class,  race  against  race,  labor  ' 
against  management.  They  are  vocally  ex- 
hibiting their  wares,  but  who  is  shouting  for 
me  or  you — the  average  American?  Who  is 
telling  the  world  that  we  Uke  the  United 
States  of  America  and  that  we  think  that 
this  is  the  best  place  in  the  world  to  live? 

How  can  we  make  the  rest  of  the  world 
believe  in  our  way  of  life  unless  we  believe 
in  it  ourselves.  Today  too  many  hesitate 
to  display  patriotism  because  they  are  afraid 
of  being  called  isolationists. 

We  need  to  get  back  to  our  old  soapbox 
variety  of  Fourth  of  July  oratory.  The  words 
of  Patrick  Henry — "Give  me  liberty  or  give 
me  death" — need  to  ring  out  again. 

Freedom  is  not  a  right  that  Just  happens. 
There   is    no   magic  way   to  freedom.     You 


have  to  work   and   sacrifice  and   sometlmea 
fight  to  keep  It  alive. 

The  desire  to  b«  free  does  not  depend  upoa 
boundary  lines  or  treaties.  Freedom  de« 
pends  upon  people — people  in  Kokomo  Ind., 
as  well  as  In  London,  England — people  la 
Washington,  D.  C.  as  well  as  in  Tokyo,  Jap«a. 

We  in  America  have  lived  so  long  in  free* 
dom  that  we  are  prone  to  take  all  our  lib* 
ertles  for  granted,  and  when  that  happens 
there  Is  always  the  danger  of   losing   them. 

I  am  sure  that  the  threat  to  our  Republlo 
will  never  come  from  without.  The  threat 
to  our  Republic  will  come  from  within.  It 
will  come  from  you  and  it  will  come  from 
me — when  we  surrender  our  liberties  by  ne- 
glecting our  responsibilities. 

A  growing  paralysis  of  Irresponsibility  Is 
creeping  through  the  United  SUtes  today. 

We  seem  to  be  thinking  only  of  rights  and 
privileges  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  the 
correlative  obligations  and  duties  that  go 
with  our  freedom. 

The  founders  of  this  great  Nation  accepted 
their  responsibilities  without  equivocation. 
They  never,  at  any  time,  thought  of  shirking 
their  duties  In  citizenship.  They  were  afraid 
of  government  controls  and  shied  from  Im- 
posing them.  Their  whole  guidance  was 
morality,  religion  and  freedom. 

The  distressing  conditions  which  we  hare 
been  reading  and  hearing  requires  that  we 
must  put  the  virtues  of  morality,  religion 
and  freedom  into  action,  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive, regardless  of  our  political  aflUlatlons. 

As  citizens  of  a  democracy  we  have  become 
soft.  We  are  selfish.  We  have  neither  the 
time  nor  the  energy  to  pet  behind  Job*  in 
our  local  communities.  We  are  more  con- 
cerned with  what  we  can  buy.  what  we  can 
own.  what  we  can  get  for  nothing. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  our  Nation  Is 
only  as  strong  as  the  local  community.  The 
local  community  Is  the  foundation  of  our 
national  life.  If  the  local  communities 
crack,  our  Nation  will  crack. 

We  criticize  our  Government — and  that  Is 
our  privilege  But  we  have  no  right  to  criti- 
cize unlfss  we  are  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  government. 

We  will  never  have  good  government  un- 
less we  actively  participate  in  Its  affairs. 
Crime,  corruption  and  waste  will  go  on  Just 
as  long  as  we  hide  In  our  lethargic  shells. 

I  beg  each  and  everyone  of  you  to  becoms 
active  in  the  political  party  of  your  choice. 
Instead  of  evaluating  a  candidate  by  what 
he  knows,  let's  And  out  what  kind  of  a  per- 
son he  or  she  Is.  Let  us  make  character 
the  first  requisite  and  also  make  sure  such 
person  is  not  an  advocate  of  or  follower  of 
un-American  ideals. 

I  have  always  encouraged  active  participa- 
tion by  women  in  the  political  affairs  of  their 
communities.  State  and  Nation.  I  wish  that 
we  could  have  a  crusade  to  encourage  and 
support  more  women  to  become  candidates 
for  all  public  offices. 

That's  politics,  you  say.  No.  It  is  not — 
It  is  citizenship — trying  to  preserve  our  rep- 
resentative form  of  government. 

It  was  Socrates  who  said.  "If  man  would 
move  the  world,  he  must  first  move  him- 
self." 

The  time  has  come  for  you  and  I  to  move 
ourselves  to  preserve  our  American  heritage, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

Are  you  willing  to  pay  the  price  to  change 
the  unhappy  conditions  which  cause  us 
alarm?  The  power  for  reform  lies  right  In 
our  own  hands.  We  women  can  have  any- 
thing we  want.  If  we  want  It  badly  enough 
to  stick  together. 

We  are  in  the  present  condition  because  we 
have  had  a  moral  and  a  spiritual  collapse. 
Even  the  Communists  claim  that  we  are 
going  through  a  period  of  moral  degenera- 
tion. 


What  has  haj)pened  to  us?  Today  we  give 
social  approval  to  things  which  we  thought  a 
dlafpraoe  a  few  years  ago. 

What  kind  of  examples  are  we?  Why 
should  we  expect  our  children  to  go  to  church 
when  we  fall  to  go  ourselves?  Do  you  re- 
member the  wards  of  our  Hoosier  philoso- 
pher, Abe  Martin?  "The  reason  a  lotta  par- 
enU  alnt  lead  in'  their  children  along  the 
right  road  is  'cituse  they  alnt  goln'  that  way 
themselves." 

We  need  to  return  to  fazziUy  prayers,  to 
grace  at  meals,  and  retain  imadulterated  hon- 
esty In  the  IndlTldual  axMl  Ln  gorernment. 

Isn't  that  what  America  needs  today? 

What  we  have  In  this  country  was  won  for 
us  by  those  who  had  an  abiding  faith  In  Ood. 
We  must  return  to  that  faith  so  that  we  too 
can  say  that  ttls  Nation  under — 

What  was  It  AbrsiULm  Klnrotn  said? 

It  was  not  that  this  Nation  under  com- 
munism. 

It  was  not  th  It  this  Natlrm  under  socialism. 

It  was  not  that  this  Nation  under  Oovern- 
mesit  oootrol. 

It  was  not  tltat  this  Nation  under  the  at- 
titude of  oh,  let  George  do  it. 

What  was  It? 

It  was  "that  this  Nation  under  God  shall 
hare  a  new  birth  of  freedom." 

Let  OS  hare  a  crusade — a  crusade  to  return 
to  the  heritage  which  to  ours,  a  heritage  of 
belief  In  Ood.  a  heritage  of  Integrity,  a  herit- 
age oi  freedom. 


Maiateaance     ol     the     BoatboUdiag     and 
Repair  FacJJties  of  the  United  States 


EDTTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERBERT  R.  O'CONOR 

C*  klASTULMD 

Di  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Sattrdav,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  0■CO^:OR.  Mr.  President,  the 
maintenance  of  thf  boatbuilding  and 
repair  facilities  of  the  United  States  is 
of  such  paramount  impc.tance  to  the 
Nation's  security  and  progress  that  I 
l)elleve  it  mat  desirable  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  t  le  Congress  and  of  our  peo- 
ple generally  the  feelings  of  boatbuilders 
of  the  east  oast  with  retrard  to  place- 
ment by  the  United  States  Government 
of  contracts  for  construction  with  yards 
In  foreign  coi  ntries. 

Subsequent  to  WorlJ  War  n  and  just 
prior  to  the  Korean  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities the  sh  pbuildlng  industry  in  this 
country  was  at  such  a  low  state  as  to  be 
far  below  the  ininiraum  which  the  Presi- 
dent's Advisory  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  had  declared  adequate  for  the 
Nation's  needi.  That  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  happen  again. 

I  a.<:k  inclus.on  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Rbcord  of  a  communication  and  resolu- 
tion from  the  Atlantic  Coast  Boat  B'jild- 
ers  and  Re])airers  Association,  Inc.. 
which  covers  liie  matter  fully  and  which 
presents,  in  ccmcise  fashion  their  view  of 
the  problem  Jacing  their  industry. 

There  l)einir  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ord'?red  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foJows: 


Atlantic    Coast    BoATBcm.DCRS 
AMD  RMPAtRXma  Association.  IifC.. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 
Hon.  HEXBxrr  R   O'CoNoa. 
Senate  Office  Buiiding, 

WasKington,  D.  C. 

Dkax  8n:  Thn  Atlantic  Coast  Boatbuild- 
ers and  Repairers  Association,  Inc.,  with  a 
membership  of  over  100  boat  and  shipyards 
along  the  eastern  coast,  at  a  recent  meeting, 
adopted  a  resolution  disapproving  the  con- 
struction of  various  types  of  vessels  by  for- 
eign Industry  and  labor  to  the  detriment  at 
the  shipbuilding  and  boatbuUdlnc  Industries 
In  this  country. 

We  ask  your  Indulgence  tn  reading  this 
resolution  since  the  practice  which  gave  rise 
to  this  action  sertously  affects  the  future 
welfare  not  only  of  the  shipbuilding  indus- 
try but  of  otlier  aUled  Industries,  and  the 
labor  market — which  would  generally  be  em- 
ployed on  such  jobs. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  do  your  utmost 
to  retain  for  American  Industry  and  labor 
the  Job  of  constructing  all  vessels,  not  only 
for  the  United  States,  but  also  under  the 
various  pacts  we  have  entered  into  with 
foreign  governments. 

Ttie  resolution  reads  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  shipbuilding,  boatbuilding, 
shlp-repalrlng,  and  boat -repairing  Indiistries 
are  vitally  Interlocked  and  an  integral  part 
of  the  economy  of  the  United  States  of 
America;   and 

"Whereas  In  past  wars  and  other  emer- 
gencies, when  called  upon  to  do  so,  these 
industries  have  performed  notable  work  in 
the  conBtructlon.  repair,  and  reconversion 
of  all  types  of  ▼•?ssel«;  and 

"Whereas  as  a  result  of  the  aforesaid,  the 
Tynlted  States  of  America  was  able  to  prose- 
cute successfully  Its  commitments  not  only 
during  World  War  I  and  World  War  II,  but 
during  the  present  emergency;  and 

"Whereas  It  has  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  industry,  generally,  that  certain  of 
the  United  States  governmental  agencies 
hsve  given  out  contracts  for  naval  vessels 
and  other  types  of  naval  sxippUes  to  foreign 
governments;  and 

"Whereas  it  Is  a  fact  that  the  facilities 
of  all  the  ship  building,  ship  repairing,  boat- 
building and  boat -repairing  Industries  are 
only  being  used  up  to  26  percent  of  capacity; 
and 

"Whereas  In  many  areas  of  the  country 
these  faculties  axe  lying  Idle  and  American 
workmen  are  unemployed  because  of  the 
fact  that  our  country  has  seen  fit  to  give 
some  of  this  work  to  foreign  countries;  and 

"Whereas  It  Is  important  for  the  future 
welfare,  proeperlty,  and  defense  of  our  Natlo.u 
that  these  facllltlee  be  kept  alive  and  going 
so  that  In  the  case  of  an  all-out  emergency 
these  facilities  will  be  ready  at  a  mcHnent's 
notice  to  assist  and  aid  our  Nation  In  any 
and  all  circumstances  that  may  arise  now 
or  In  the  future;   and 

"Whereas  American  capital  invested  In 
these  facilities  has  not  received  the  proper 
return  and  in  some  Instances  has  deterio- 
rated as  a  result  of  the  letting  of  these  con- 
tracts  to  foreign   nations;    and 

"Whereas  the  American  workman,  who  Is 
an  Integral  part  of  the  backbone  of  this 
Nation,  has  ceased  being  employed  to  such 
an  extent  that  as  of  this  resolution  there 
are  approximately  260,030  employed  as 
against  1,722.000  during  World  War  II:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  Coast  Boat 
Builders  and  Repairers  Association,  Inc..  an 
association  consietlng  of  more  than  100  yards 
engaged  In  the  construction  and  repairing 
of  boats  and  vessels,  notes  its  disapproval 
of  the  awarding  of  contracts  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  yards  located  in  Italy, 


Belgium.  Norway,  Pranoe.  Netherlands,  and 
any  other  foralgu  country;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Atlantic  Coast  Boat 
Builders  and  Repairers  AauKiation,  Inc., 
whose  members  employ  appradmately  4l.0OO 
employees,  which  represents  approximately 
26  percent  of  the  total  number  of  employees 
available  to  said  yards  for  employment,  and 
whose  ship  building,  ship  repairing,  boat- 
building and  boat-repairiiig  facilities  are  be- 
ing used  only  up  to  26  percenj.  of  their 
capacity,  call  the  atteuUon  of  the  proper 
agencies  of  the  United  ^ates  Government 
to  the  lack  of  work  in  the  yards  of  the  as- 
sociation and  to  their  inability  to  obtain 
such  work;  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  propo^  Govemn^nt 
agencies.  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Members  of  tbe  Senate  repre- 
senting the  States  or  areas  of  the  aaember 
yards  of  this  association." 

Jesoaie  F.  Hbllt,  Jr„ 

Executive   Secretarf. 

Jmnc  27,  1952. 


Tclerisien  Sets  for  Veterans'  Hospitals 


EXTENSION  OF  RBdARKS 


or 


HON.  HU(3I  BUTLER 


1 


or    NKSaASKA 


IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TEE  UNITKD  STATES 
Saturday.  Jtdp  5,  1952 

Mr.  BUTLER  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent last  February.  I  discovered  that  an 
absurd  regulation  of  the  Teterans'  Ad- 
ministration was  operating  to  diacourage 
the  gift  of  television  receiving  »ets  by 
private  individuals  to  veterans'  hospitals 
for  the  use  and  pleasure  of  ttie  veterans 
hospitalized  there. 

At  that  time  the  Veterans'  A<itnilnis- 
tratlon  required  that  any  charitably- 
minded  person  or  orgaaizatloa,  sueh  as 
a  veterans'  group,  if  it  wished  to  present 
a  television  receiviiig  set  to  a  veterans' 
hospital  must  also  guarantee  in«iDte<- 
nance  of  the  set  for  a  S-year  period. 
T^at  regulation  discouraged  tnany  pro- 
sj»ective  donors.  Under  date  of  February 
18.  I  protested  against  this  policy  in  a 
letter  to  Gen.  Carl  R.  Gray,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Veterans'  Administration,  and 
I  urged  that  the  restrictton  aeainst  ac- 
ceptance of  such  gifts  be  removed.  The 
Administrator  rejected  this  suggestion. 

I  then  conducted  some  research  and 
demonstrated  that  in  a  number  of  vet- 
erans' hospital — some  of  them  located  in 
the  same  cities  where  teievisian  programs 
were  broadcast — there  were  no  televis- 
ion receiving  sets  at  all  for  the  use  of 
the  patients.  I  also  contacted  the  princi- 
pal veterans'  organizations  and  asked 
them  for  their  views.  Moat  of  them 
agreed  wholeheartedly  with  my  sugges- 
tion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  now  happy  to 
announce  that  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration has  changed  its  policy  and  will 
now  accept  television  receiving  sets  as 
gifts  with  only  a  1-year  guaranty  of 
maintenance,  which  is  the  customary 
guaranty  period  of  television  manufac- 
turers and  dealers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbco&d  letters  Z  have 
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received  from  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  AMVFTrS,  the  American  Le- 
gion, and  the  v'vierans  of  Foreign  Wars 
stating  their  views  on  my  proposal. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 
as  follows: 

DisABLiD  American  VmcRAKS, 
Washington.  D.  C.  April  16. 1952. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler. 

United  States  Senate. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Sewator  Butler  :  I  want  to  thank  you 
for  your  letter  of  April  14,  calling  to  my 
attention  the  absurd  policy  of  the  Veterans' 
Administration  in  refusing  to  accept  any 
donation  of  a  television  set  to  VA  hospitals 
unless  the  person  giving  the  set  also  guau"an- 
tees  to  pay  all  costs  of  maintenance  for  a 
3-year  period.  This  Is  but  another  ridiculous 
regulation  from  a  Government  bureau  which 
has  Issued  many  such  rulings. 

We  of  the  DAV  have  conferred  with  the  VA 
In  an  attempt  to  obtain  some  change  or 
modification  In  Its  policy  relating  to  televi- 
sion sets.  We  have  met  with  very  little 
success. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  National 
Legislative  Division  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  will  cooperate  with  you  whole- 
heartedly In  any  attempt  you  may  make, 
legislatively  or  administratively,  to  have  the 
ctirrent  VA's  television  policy  changed. 
With  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

Francis  M.  Sullivan, 
National  Legislative  Director. 

AM  VETS. 
Washington,  D.  C.  June  2.  1952. 
The  Honorable  Hugh  Butler, 
United   States    Senate, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
My  Dear  Senator  Butler:  At  the  national 
executive  committee  meeting  of  AMVETS 
held  on  April  19  and  20  a  resolution  was 
passed  in  which  our  organization  condemned 
the  Veterans'  Administration  policy  of  re- 
fusing to  accept  donations  of  television  gets 
unless  there  Is  a  guaranty  that  those  sets 
will  be  maintained  for  a  period  of  3  years. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  AMVETS  that  this  policy 
has  resulted  and  will  further  result  In  a 
decreasing  nunaber  of  sets  donated  by  public 
spirited  citizens  to  hospitalized  veterans  all 
over  the  Nation. 

Just  recently  a  situation  came  to  our  at- 
tention through  our  national  auxiliary.  A 
television  set  was  donated  by  an  auxiliary 
group  to  a  Veterans"  Administration  hos- 
pital some  time  ago  and  through  some  Vet- 
erans' Administration  policy  the  auxiliary 
is  now  unable  to  replace  the  set  even  though 
It  has  become  defective.  As  I  understand 
it,  the  officers  of  the  auxiliary  have  offered 
to  take  the  set  and  trade  It  In  on  a  new 
one  and  give  the  new  one  to  the  VA  hos- 
pital. However,  because  of  what  Is  appar- 
ently a  shortsighted  view  of  the  part  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  this  request  has 
been  refused. 

We  In  AMVETS  certainly  agree  with  the 
stand  you  have  taken  In  relation  to  this 
Veterans'  Administration  policy  and  we  trust 
that  you  will  continue  your  efforts  to  have 
a  modification  of  the  regulation  adopted. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Runrs  H.  Wilson, 
National  Service  Director. 


Tbz  American    Legion, 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  1,  1952 
Hon.  HujH  Butler, 

Senate  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  Bupler:    Your  letter  of  April 
14,  addressed  to  Mr.  Miles  D.  Kennedy,  direc- 


tor of  otir  national  legislative  commission, 
discussing  a  subject  which  has  maintained 
our  constant  and  continued  Interest,  has 
been  referred  to  us.  Mr.  Kennedy  felt  that 
we  could  best  offer  our  position  In  the  mat- 
ter, hence  the  reason  for  his  reference  to 
this  division  of  the  American   Legion. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration's  established  policy 
which  demands  proof  of  the  maintenance 
cost  of  a  television  set  for  a  3-year  period 
following  Its  acceptance  as  a  gift  has  pre- 
sented an  obstacle  In  the  path  of  those  or- 
ganizations, societies,  or  people  who  wish  to 
offer  gratis  television  sets  for  the  enjoyment 
of  our  veteran  patient  personnel.  It  has 
been  objected  to  and  seriously  discussed  In 
several  of  the  bi-annual  meetings  of  the 
national  advisory  committee  to  voluntary 
service  and  the  sessions  of  last  November 
provoked  quite  a  little  comment  of  adverse 
nature  which  occasioned  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration to  thoroughly  resurvey  and  re- 
evaluate their  program  covering  this  feature 
of  special  services  activities  and  It  will  likely 
be  that  the  forthcoming  meeting  of  May  22 
will  find  an  announced  change  of  heart.  We, 
as  representatives  of  this  committee,  will 
appear  and  offer  every  support  in  minimiz- 
ing this  requirement. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  absence  of  tele- 
vision sets  In  some  of  the  hospitals  can  be 
offered  as  fact  of  failure  of  those  hospitals 
to  accept  gifts  of  these  sets.  As  you  know,  a 
good  many  areas  In  the  country  are  without 
television  programs  and  hence  the  need  of 
one  such  set  has  not  been  apparent.  As  you 
undoubtedly  know,  however,  the  FCC  re- 
cently relaxed  limitations  in  establishment 
of  television  stations  and  this  wUl  no  doubt 
bring  about  a  change  In  this  complexion  of 
the  picture. 

All  In  all  I  feel  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  had  sufficient  experience  In  tele- 
vision-equipment operation  to  now  permit 
them  to  offer  a  program  designed  to  accom- 
modate acceptance  of  donations  of  this  kind 
without  too  many  strings  attached.  I  shall 
be  happy  to  further  acquaint  70u  with  more 
intimate  details  If  you  so  desire  and  our  In- 
terest will  be  continued  and  forcibly  pre- 
sented. 

Thanks  for  bringing  this  matter  to  our 
attention. 

Very  truly  yours. 

T.    O.    Kraabel, 
National  Director. 

Veterans  or  Foreign  Wars 

OF  THE  United  States. 
Kansas  City.  Mo..  May  14,  1952. 
Senator  Hugh  Butler, 

Se:iate  Office  Building. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Senator  BtTTLiR:  I  was  pleased  to 
receive  your  letter  dated  May  13  In  further 
reference  to  the  Veterans'  Administration's 
regulations  concerning  acceptance  of  tele- 
vision sets  for  use  in  veterans'  hospitals  and 
appreciate  having  the  information  which 
you  have  obtained  through  your  survey. 

A  copy  of  your  letter  Is  being  handed  to 
Mr.  George  E.  Ijams,  director  of  our  national 
rehabilitation  service,  who  maintains  liaison 
with  the  Veterans'  Administration  and 
through  his  service  officers  with  managers 
of  VA  hospitals,  and  please  be  assured  that 
If  our  organization  can  assist  you  in  your 
campaign  to  Insure  the  placement  of  tele- 
vision sets  In  veterans'  hospitals  wherever 
and  whenever  feasible,  we  shall  be  happy  to 
perform  that  service. 
With  continued  good  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Omar  B.  Ketchum, 

Director. 


Record    Nomber    of    Votes    Expected    in 
fiftecDtii  District  of  Michigan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturdav.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pro- 
pose with  the  help  of  the  patriotic  people 
of  my  district  to  get  out  the  maximum 
possible  number  of  qualified  voters  on 
primary  and  election  day.  I  dare  say 
there  Is  not  a  more  alert  and  patriotic 
constituency  anywhere  in  the  United 
States  than  that  of  the  Fifteenth  District 
of  Michigan,  which  I  am  honored  and 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Having  enjoyed 
the  utmost  cooperation  and  support 
throughout  the  entire  length  of  my  serv- 
ice. I  am  confident  that  all  that  remains 
to  bring  out  a  record  vote  in  my  district 
Is  for  me  to  prompt  my  constituents  and 
to  ask  them  to  lend  a  hand  on  August  5 
and  November  4.  They  will  not  only  vot« 
themselves,  but  will  encourage  and  urge 
their  neighbors  to  do  so.  and  if  needs  be 
will  baby  sit  for  them  and  even  transport 
them  to  the  polling  places.  They  know, 
regardless  of  party,  that  upon  the  vote 
of  the  people  depends  the  freedom,  the 
security,  and  the  welfare  of  the  Nation, 
They  will  not  fail  in  a  duty  which  is  at 
the  same  lime  a  God-given  privilege. 
Therefore.  I  look  forward  to  a  record 
total  of  votes  when  the  canvass  for  the 
Fifteenth  Congressional  District  is  final- 
ly and  offlcially  made. 


Abundant  Food  Production  Is  Vitd  for 

the  National  Welfare 

\. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

or  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

'       Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr." 
Speaker.  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  for  many  years.  Al- 
though a  member  of  the  Republican 
minority  during  most  of  my  service.  I 
have  considered  legislation  for  our  com- 
plicated and  diversified  agricultural  eco- 
nomy on  a  nonpolltical  basis.  Food  Is  the 
most  important  thing  in  life.  Without 
food  there  is  no  life.  I  have,  therefore, 
sought  to  secure  the  enactment  of  sound 
policies  to  assure  abundant  production 
of  food  and  the  incentive  for  farmers  to 
produce  it.  Such  a  course  Is  in  the  In- 
terest of  both  farmers  and  consumers. 
Therefore,  playing  politics  with  food  pro- 
duction and   the  welfare  of  American 
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farmers  can  only  work  against  the  Inter- 
ests of  all  of  the  people  of  the  Unlt<^d 
States. 

Nearly  80  p<  rcent  of  the  diet  of  Ameri- 
can consume. -s  consists  of  beef,  pork, 
dairj'  product,' ,  poultry,  eggs,  fresh  fruits, 
and  vegetables.  These  products  are 
known  as  F>e)lshable  or  nont)a£ic  com- 
modities. Three-fourths  of  all  farm 
Income  Is  realized  from  the  sale  of  these 
products.  It  Is  imperative  to  the  welfare 
of  all  consimiers  that  perishable  com- 
modities be  produced  In  abundance  and 
that  proper  ..ncentives  be  provided  to 
secure  such  production.  I,  therefore, 
stress  that  all  farmers  engaged  in  the 
production  of  both  ba.slc  and  nonbasic 
commodities,  must  be  Included  under  a 
support  progiam  that  provides  equality 
for  all  of  them.  I  have,  therefore,  fav- 
ored the  90  percent  of  parity  price  sup- 
port program  for  all  farm  products,  as  a 
floor  under  tlie  pnce  level  to  producers, 
and  with  sal<»  in  the  market  place  at 
parity  or  al>)ve  without  governmental 
manipulation 

Partisan  pclitics  did  not  appear  In  our 
Committee  on  Agriculture  until  the 
Democratic  administration  proposed  the 
socialized  Bmnnan  plan  in  1949.  This 
plan  was  re  ected  in  Congress  by  an 
overwhelmlntr  majority,  and  was  also 
rejected  by  American  farmers  engaged 
In  the  production  of  the  nonbasic  com- 
modities. T^e  Brannan  plan  Is  In  op- 
eration in  England,  and  the  proposal 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
followed  the  pattern  of  the  British  plan 
with  all  of  ;ts  jienalties  and  complete 
Government  control  of  farmers  and  farm 
production.  The  proposal  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  called  for  fines 
up  to  $1,000  and  imprisonment,  if  any 
farmer  did  not  comply  with  certain  or- 
ders from  Washington. 

The  Dema:raUc  Party  has  again  of- 
fered the  Bninnan  plan  as  a  solution  to 
deal  with  l>?ef,  pork,  dairy  products, 
poultry,  egg;,  fresh  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables. The  present  Democratic  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  give  equality  of 
treatment  ir  the  support  program  for 
perishable  or  nonliasic  farm  commod- 
ities 

mmcTT  piacENT  puce  suppoet  law 

A  great  dral  will  be  said  during  the 
coming  mon-hs  about  the  merits  of  the 
new  law  which  establishes  mandatory 
90  percent  ol  parity  support  for  six  basic 
agricultural  :ommoditles.  This  law  does 
ZK>t  cover  perishable  commodities  like 
beef,  hogs,  dairy  products,  poultry,  eggs, 
fresh  fruits,  and  vegetables.  It  only 
covers  cottcn.  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice, 
wheat,  and  :om.  The  first  four  com- 
modities are  all  produced  in  the  South. 
We  raise  wlieat  and  com  in  the  Mid- 
west States,  but  a  large  percentage  of 
the  corn  is  Jed  to  beet  and  dairy  cattle, 
hogs,  and  poultry.  These  are  perishable 
products,  and  farmers  producing  corn 
and  grain  fcr  feed  mast  realize  their  In- 
come from  he  sale  of  beef,  pork,  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs.  I 
state  again  'Jiat  the  Democratic  admin- 
istration has  refused  to  include  these 
commoditie?  under  the  mandatory  90 
I)ercent  parity  support  program  which  I 


have  outlined  covering  cotton,  tobacco, 
peanuts,  rice,  wheat,  and  com. 

In  lieu  of  getting  equality  of  treatment 
for  all  American  agriculture,  the  Demo- 
crats still  offer  the  discredited  Brannan 
plan  with  its  penalties  and  Government 
control.  In  addition,  the  Democrats 
threaten  American  producers  of  these 
perishable  commodities  with  unlimited 
imports  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese 
from  other  countries  of  the  world,  which 
Imports  will  be  dumped  upon  our  Amer- 
ican market  in  competition  with  domes- 
tic production. 

As  many  producers  of  dairy  products 
know,  we  succeeded  in  securing  the  adop- 
tion of  section  104  of  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act,  commonly  called  the  Andre- 
sen-Thye  amendment,  which  authorized 
the  Secretary  of  Aprriculture  to  control 
imports  of  butter,  cheese,  fats  and  oils, 
and  other  commodities.  There  has  l)een 
a  lot  of  "fuzzy"  editorial  writing  in  re- 
gard to  this  amendment.  The  Demo- 
cratic administration,  and  certain  other 
groups  in  this  country  that  favored  un- 
limited imports  of  dairy  products,  did  not 
tell  the  people  that  the  administration  of 
this  law  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
President,  and  that  the  law  did  not  limit 
Imports  unless  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture found  that  such  imports  would  in- 
jure domestic  production  or  interfere 
with  normal  marketing  and  storing  of 
the  commodities,  or  would  cause  a  bur- 
den and  expense  upon  the  prevailing 
price-support  program.  In  other  words, 
the  administration  of  the  law  was  en- 
tirely In  the  hands  of  the  President  and 
his  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Unlimited  imports  of  dairy  products 
would  accelerate  the  liquidation  of  dairy 
COWS  in  this  country,  and  cause  a  de- 
crease In  domestic  supplies  of  milk  and 
other  dairy  products. 

According  to  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture records,  more  than  4.000.000  dairy 
cows  have  been  sent  to  slaughter  during 
the  past  6  years.  We  have  lost  more 
than  100.000  milk  cows  during  the  same 
period  In  the  First  District  of  Minnesota. 
The  human  population  of  the  United 
States  has  increased  more  than  20,000,- 
000  persons  in  this  6-year  period,  and 
p>olicies  should  be  initiated  to  increase 
the  milk-cow  population  to  keep  pace 
with  the  human  jwpulation.  The  end 
result  of  present  pwlicies  is  that  we  have 
the  lowest  per  capita  consumption  of 
milk  In  recent  history  and  consumers 
in  the  larger  cities  are  paying  the  high- 
est prices  for  their  milk  and  other  dairy 
products,  and  dairy  farmers  are  not  get- 
ting the  benefit  of  the  increased  prices 
paid  by  consumers. 

In  addition  to  threatened  imports  of 
dairy  products.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  more  than  60,000,000  pounds  of  pork 
products  have  been  imported  into  the 
United  States  during  the  past  2  years. 
Nearly  12  000,000  pounds  of  this  pork 
came  from  Poland,  which  is  under  the 
control  of  Russia,  and  the  balance  came 
from  other  countries  of  the  world.  Over 
300.000,000  pounds  of  l)eef  were  imported 
into  this  country  during  the  past  year. 
The  new  mandatory  90-percent  parity 
law  is  of  little  comfort  to  producers  of 


hogs  who  were  forced  to  sell  them  this 
spring  at  from  $15  to  $17  per  hundred, 
and  to  poultry  producers  who  sold  their 
eggs  at  25  to  30  cents  per  dozen. 

I  would  like  to  again  point  out  and 
particularly  stress  that  the  new  manda- 
tory 90-percent  parity  support  law  only 
applies  to  cotton,  tobacco,  peanuts,  rice, 
wheat,  and  com,  and  not  to  nonbasic  or 
perishable  farm  products.  When  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  appeared  before 
our  Committee  on  Agriculture  sponsor- 
ing the  new  mandatory  90-percent  sup- 
port law  I  questioned  him  at  length 
about  giving  the  same  support  for  dairy 
products  as  he  was  recommending  for 
the  Democratic  administration  to  give  to 
the  six  basic  commodities.  He  said  that 
it  was  too  complicated  to  put  such  leg- 
islation in  the  bill.  In  the  Senate  hear- 
ing he  proposed  the  Brannan  plan  or 
compensatory  payments  for  perishable 
products,  which  I  have  heretofore  dis- 
cussed. 

Since  the  Committees  on  Agriculture  j 
of  the  House  and  Senate  will  write  new 
farm  legislation,  I  am  convinced  that 
under  a  Republican  President  and  Re- 
publican Congress  every  effort  will  be 
made  to  draft  sound  support  legislation 
to  encourage  production  of  the  nonbasic 
commodities.  I  recognize  that  it  is  a 
dUBcult  problem,  but  it  must  be  done  in 
the  interests  of  producers  and  consumers, 
and.  as  one  member  of  the  committee,  I 
wiU  do  my  utmost  to  protect  the  integ- 
rity of  the  farmers  who  produce  nearly 
80  percent  of  the  food  consumed  in  the 
American  diet. 

We  need  and  desire  a  healthy  foreign 
trade  in  agricultural  commodities.  How- 
ever, it  is  diflBcult  for  me  to  understand 
why  a  Democratic  administration,  and 
certain  other  groups  in  this  country,  in- 
cluding producers  of  some  of  the  basic 
commodities,  should  now  encourage  the 
liquidation  of  our  great  dairy  industry. 
Tobacco  and  cotton  groups  have  particu- 
larly urged  unlimited  imports  of  dairy 
products,  and  I  regret  to  state  that  cer- 
tain women's  organizations  have  taken 
the  same  stand  as  the  Democratic  ad- 
ministration. In  particular,  the  women's 
organizations  should  know  that  the  end 
result  caused  by  unlimited  Imports  of 
dairy  products  will  create  milk  shortage* 
in  this  country  and  materially  increase 
the  price  to  consumers.  Furthermore, 
all  of  us  should  be  interested  in  securing 
abundant  production  of  the  necessities 
of  life  to  stop  the  inflationary  spiral  and 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  American 
producers.  The  same  groups,  including 
the  Democratic  administration,  Joined 
hands  a  few  years  ago  to  legalize  the  sale 
of  yellow-colored  oleomargarine  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  This  has  done  untold  dam- 
age to  the  dairy  industry. 

The  Democratic  administration  has 
consistently  refused  to  give  proper  con- 
sideration to  the  need  for  experienced 
manpower  on  the  Nation's  food-produc- 
ing farms.  Adequate  supplies  of  food 
cannot  be  produced  without  competent 
farm  help.  It  is  not  possible  to  hire 
responsible  and  experienced  farm  work- , 
ers  in  competition  with  the  short  hours' 
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and  high  pay  offered  by  business  and  in- 
dustry. Members  of  farm  families,  old 
and  young,  put  in  long  hours  to  secure 
maximum  production.  In  many  cases 
the  draft  for  military  service  has  taken 
essential  farm  boys  from  the  farm  with- 
out providing  replacement  labor.  The 
Democrats  do  not  seem  to  understand 
that  it  takes  experienced  workers  to  pro- 
duce the  Nation's  food.  I  will  continue 
to  fight  for  a  change  in  farm-manix)wer 
jxjlicies. 

GRAIN   STORAGE   ISStTZ  IN    1948 

The  Democratic  leaders  misled  many 
farmers  in  the  19-18  Presidential  cam- 
pwiign  on  the  false  issue  of  grain  storage. 
The  Democrats  claimed  that  the  Repub- 
lican Eightieth  Congress  had  failed  to 
provide  authority  and  funds  to  build 
storage  space  for  the  grain  of  the  1948 
harvest.  The  facts  are  tha^  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  through  its  oper- 
ating agency,  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, had  ample  emergency  author- 
ity and  funds  to  assist  farmers  in  build- 
ing granaries  and  corn  cribs  on  every 
farm  in  the  United  States  without  any 
additional  action  by  Congress.  The 
Democrats  misled  the  farmers  in  1948, 
but  they  will  not  do  so  again  on  this  or 
any  other  cooked-up  issue. 

I  am  convinced  that  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration in  the  White  House  and  in 
Congress  will  strengthen  the  various 
agricultural  programs  and  initiate  poli- 
cies to  secure  abundant  production  and 
prosperity  for  American  farmers.  When 
Democratic  spellbinders  tell  the  people 
in  the  coming  campaign  that  the  Re- 
publicans will  repeal  all  existing  pro- 
grams, they  are  stating  brazen  false- 
hoods, and  the  people  will  not  be  de- 
ceived. In  desperation  the  Democrats 
will  try  to  cover  up  their  mistakes,  which 
have  put  our  country  into  two  wars  and 
made  possible  the  tremendous  spending 
and  tax  program  which  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  which  threatens  our  country 
with  bankruptcy  and  socialism. 

We  must  maintain  a  strong  domestic 
economy  and  a  powerful  military  de- 
fense. We  must  initiate  policies  to  se- 
ciu-e  peace  and  honest  government.  We 
«nust  rid  our  Grovernment  of  the  influ- 
ence of  Communist  activities  and  put  out 
of  public  office  all  individuals  who  do  not 
believe  in  our  form  of  government  and 
way  of  life.  The  time  has  come  for 
action  if  we  are  to  retain  our  American 
system  and  way  of  life,  which  is  the  best 
tn  the  world. 


Behind  the  Bamboo  Curtain 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  J.  KERSTEN 

or  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  KERSTEN  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  gradually  the  noose  of  commu- 
nism is   strangling   religion   in   China. 


The  stories  of  terrorism  and  heroism  are 
reported  In  equal  degree  as  one  begets 
the  other.  One  religious  society  that 
has  for  years  worked  In  China  but  Is  re- 
lentlessly being  suppressed  is  the  Im- 
maculate Heart  of  Mary  Mission  Society, 
whose  American  headquarters  is  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Ten  years  ago  they  had 
260  missioners  in  China.  Mongolia,  and 
Manchuria.  By  1949  they  were  down  to 
114.  Since  1949,  2  have  died,  38  have 
been  expelled,  18  are  in  prison,  and  a 
number  of  others  are  under  what  is 
euphemistically  called  house  arrest. 

One  of  these  missioners  who  recently 
escaped  was  Father  Andrew  Hillewaere. 
Father  Hillewaere  went  to  China  in  1938, 
was  interned  by  the  Japanese  from  1943 
to  1945,  arrested  by  the  Chinese  Commu- 
nists in  1949.  and  finally  expelled  from 
China  last  year.  He  is  now  back  in  mis- 
sion work  in  Kasai  in  the  Belgian  Congo. 
On  board  ship  after  leaving  China  he 
wrote  the  following  report  of  his  cap- 
tivity in  a  Red  prison,  which  appeared  in 
the  July  1952  issue  of  Missionhurst,  a 
monthly  publication  of  the  Immaculate 
Heart  Missions: 

Behind  thx  Bamboo  Cuxtain 
(By   Father   Andrew  Hillewaere) 

COLD    WAR 

In  January  1949  we  were  In  no  man's  land. 
The  Nationalists  bad  gone,  after  having 
plundered  everything  they  could  take  with 
them.  Small  gangs  of  stragglers  remained. 
These  would  soon  hand  over  their  weapons 
to  the  Reds  and  go  home  unpunished  or  en- 
list In  the  Red  Army,  which  accepted  such 
deserters  with  open  arms.  I  met  one  of 
those  gangs,  about  30  men.  They  were  out 
to  steal  horses,  arrested  me.  questioned  me. 
and  let  me  go.  The  same  day  I  ran  Into  a 
band  of  retreating  Mongolians.  They  put 
the.'r  guns  against  my  stomach — but  we 
talked  things  over  and  they  too  let  me  go. 
They  even  provided  me  with  a  guide.  Every- 
one w.i8  frightened  In  those  days.  My  assist- 
ant was  held  up  three  times.  The  third  time 
he  lost  everything.  As  he  had  been  plun- 
dered before,  the  loss  did  not  amount  to 
much. 

At  the  end  of  the  month,  the  Reds  arrived 
In  our  village,  the  local  officials  with  their 
staffs.  Ail  were  natives  and  had  never  left 
our  mountains.  Through  their  spies  they 
were  well  aware  of  all  that  I  had  done.  They 
said:  "Go  on  as  before;  you  have  nothing 
to  fear.    Your  record  Is  good." 

In  March  trouble  began.  The  local  staffs 
were  reinforced  by  a  member  of  the  secret 
police.  The  man  was  a  stranger,  and  a  thor- 
ough Communist.  He  came  to  organize  the 
country  and  had  his  program  all  drawn  up. 
The  first  day  he  announced:  "There  Is  a 
Catholic  church  here.  Its  priest  must  leave 
the  country — or  go  to  Jail."  This  same  man 
had  made  trouble  for  the  mission  before,  and 
had  been  Involved  In  the  murder  of  priests 
In  Jehol  Province.  He  stayed  In  our  village 
longer  than  he  had  In  all  other  villages  of 
the  section  together.  He  spied  on  my  every 
movement  and  conversation.  He  had  no 
friends  In  the  whole  area.  Everyone  hated 
him. 

In  May  he  called  a  meeting  at  which  he 
declared  that  the  mission  school  would  be 
taken  over  by  the  government,  and  that  I 
would  no  longer  be  allowed  to  teach  cate- 
chism there.  The  chUdren  were  forbidden 
to  enter  the  church.  The  girls  of  the  or- 
phanage were  advised  to  get  Jobs  In  the  Red 
administration,  and  to  marry  Communists. 


We  let  him  talk  and  went  on  as  usual.  In 
all  sermons  I  answered  the  objection  of  ttM 
Reds  against  religion.  I  exhorted  the  peop!e 
to  take  courage.  I  gave  special  talks  to  th« 
girls  of  the  orphanage. 

In  June  there  was  another  meeting,  or- 
ganized by  the  county  commissar.  The  fol- 
lowing regulations  were  proclaimed: 

1.  No  religious  ceremonies  are  allowed,  and 
no  sacraments  may  be  administered. 

2.  Catholics  may  have  no  further  relation* 
with  the  priests,  except  personal  servants. 

3.  Priests  are  forbidden  to  leave  the  vil- 
lage, except  «lth  special  permission  (which 
was  never  granted ) . 

4.  All  Catholics  must  register. 

5.  The  Catholic  teacher  was  assigned  to  a 
public  school  20  miles  from  here,  and  a  p>agan 
teacher  with  a  good  Red  background  was  sent 
to  our  school. 

6.  Freedom  of  religion  was  guaranteed. 
The  regulations  were  only  temporary,  to  com- 
ply with  higher  orders. 

I  went  straight  to  the  oflBce,  registered  my 
name  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  Christians, 
and  demanded  an  explanation  for  these  re- 
strictions attached  to  the  freedom  of  religion. 
I  asked  for  a  copy  of  the  regulatlotu.  The 
commissar  answered  that  bis  word  was  tba 
law. 

I  appealed  to  the  county  officer.  My  dis- 
missed teacher  went  with  me.  The  man  an- 
swered that  he  had  seen  a  written  order 
about  the  regulations,  but  that  be  did  not 
understand  It  very  well.  "Oo  on  as  before. 
untU  we  get  further  Instructions."  He  wrote 
this  down,  and  gave  me  a  copy  for  the  local 
commissar. 

The  teacher  and  I  crowed  over  our  Tlctory 
and  went  home.  We  delivered  the  copy  and 
waited.  The  same  night  we  were  called  be- 
fore the  commissar.  He  gave  me  a  written 
document:  "Here  Is  what  I  said  this  morn- 
ing, and  It  win  be  enforced."  There  we  were. 
I  asked  to  read  the  document.  He  had  zn« 
ejected  from  the  room. 

That  was  that.  I  decided  not  to  give  In. 
It  would  stop  all  our  work  and  kill  the  fight- 
ing spirit  of  the  Catholics.  But  If  we  did  not 
give  In,  what?  They  had  the  power.  We 
tried  a  middle  course  and  put  out  guards 
when  Mass  was  celebrated  and  sacraments 
administered.  I  went  on  preaching  and  vis- 
iting people  If  we  were  caught  we  would 
know  bow  things  stood.    I  was  caught. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  the  parishes  of 
the  diocese  were  to  be  consecrated  to  Our 
Lady  of  Fatlma.  All  Saturday  I  had  heard 
confessions.  Each  family  had  been  given  a 
card  with  the  prayer  of  the  consecration. 
That  night  the  commlss&r  came  and  stayed 
In  the  vUlage. 

A  priest.  In  whose  village  no  restriction* 
had  been  proclaimed,  was  visiting  me.  We 
held  a  council.  The  consecration  would  go 
through.  We  would  celebrate  an  early  mass, 
and  not  ring  the  bells.  The  vlslUng  priest 
would  preach.  If  bad  came  to  worse,  I  would 
take  the  blame. 

The  sermon  was  hardly  finished  when  the 
church  door  was  pulled  open  and  the  com- 
missar entered,  with  drawn  gun.  I  asked 
him  to  leave  the  church  and  discuss  things 
outside.  He  ordered  the  people  to  leave.  No 
one  moved.  He  began  to  beat  the  women 
with  the  butt  of  his  gun.  I  told  the  people 
to  leave,  and  they  did,  reluctanUy.  I  stayed 
and  served  the  mass.  The  man,  pxirple  with 
rage,  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  away. 

I  rang  the  bells,  and  began  the  second 
mass.  It  was  crowded.  Many  received  holy 
communion.  In  the  afternoon  the  bell 
sang  Its  swan  song,  calling  the  people  to 
benediction,  sermon,  and  act  of  consecra- 
tion. The  church  was  more  crowded  than 
ever  before— but  we  were  all  aware  that  war 
had  been  declared,  and  that  we  would  lose. 

Two  days  later  two  soldiers  escorted  me 
to  the  county  seat.    Thej  took  me  before  the 
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commissar,  who  was  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  county  offlcliiis.  He  scolded  me  for 
about  IS  minutes.  I  knew  at  once  what 
the  accusation  would  be.  I  was  ready  with 
my  defense.  For  each  word  he  had  shouted 
I  politely  returned  10 — which  made  him  even 
more  angry.  He  raved  on:  "Rellgloji  is  free, 
but  the  exercise  of  It  Is  restricted  "  I  told 
him  I  could  not  understand  his  logic  and 
that  I  would  not  comply,  unless  by  force. 
After  3  hours  of  discussion,  he  released  me 
once  more  and  I  rode  home  In  the  night. 
The  teacher,  who  had  accompanied  me.  was 
held  there  because  I  had  been  so  stubborn. 
They  released  him  early  in  the  morning,  after 
he  had  promised  to  help  them  prevent  fur- 
ther activities.  I  promised  him  to  keep 
quiet  for  a  few  days  and  to  appeal.  He 
caught  the  hint  and  fied  the  next  day.  leav- 
ing me  free  to  go  ahead 

The  people  enjoyed  my  description  of  the 
dlsc^wslon  immensely — the  tAik  went  all 
around  the  county  All  bat«d  the  com- 
mlsaar  and  were  glad  someone  stood  up 
against  htm.     But  of  course  they  knew  that 

1  oould  not  win.  Once  those  men  have  de- 
cided to  get  someone,  they  are  capable  of 
anything — as  I  would  aoon  dls.over. 

I  appealed,  and  meanwbllr  continued  to 
do  what  I  could.  After  2  weeks  I  was  ar- 
raigned once  more  and  got  a  cool  reception 
at  the  county  seat  The  discussion  was  as 
lively  as  before — I  knew  that  I  was  fighting 
for   the    very    life   of   my   work   here.     After 

2  botirs.  I  beard  the  verdict: 

1.  The  church  could  be  opened  on  Sun- 
days and  holy  days 

2.  DurlnR  the  week,  no  sacraments  could 
be  administered. 

3  There  would  be  no  travel  without  per- 
mlMlon. 

4  I  would  be  allowed  free  relations  with 
ail  people 

I  returned  to  the  mission,  and  the  people 
were  reMeved  We  could  not  expect  a  total 
victory  but  we  still  had  some  freedom  of 
action  The  commissar  was  waiting  for  me; 
I  fave  bim  a  report  of  the  discussion  He 
asked  for  a  written  report.  I  answered  that 
my  word  was  as  good  as  his.  He  replied, 
"Words  are  of  no  account  ** 

From  then  on  he  settled  In  the  village. 
A  Chinese  priest  visited  me — all  his  papers 
were  tn  order  After  he  left,  the  commis- 
sar followed  him,  searched  his  luggage,  found 
a  breviary.  That  was  suspicious.  The  priest 
was  arrested,  stayed  In  prison  for  8  months — 
and  was  later  released  without  a  hearing, 
or  any  explanation  for  his  arrest.  The  com- 
missar's revenge  had  begun 

Meanwhile  we  were  woiklng  under  pres- 
sure every  Sunday.  All  sacraments  were  pub- 
licly administered  and  we  did  what  we  could, 
In  secret,  during  the  week.  Our  sermons 
discussed  in  detail  the  objections  of  the  Reds. 
During  the  week  we  worked  as  much  as  poe- 
sltale  with  our  hands,  to  give  example  to  the 
people  and  to  close  the  mouth  of  the  com- 
missar 1  worked  In  the  fields,  collected 
manure  on  the  streets,  and  attended  about 
20  sick  every  day     Those  were  14-hour  days. 

In  July,  my  vacation  year  was  due.  The 
Reds  knew  that  the  Catholic  priests  went 
home  after  10  years  In  the  mission.  They 
expected  to  get  rid  of  me  that  way  What 
they  did  not  know  was  that  the  bisbop  had 
urged  me  to  stay,  because  any  one  who  left 
China  now  had  no  chance  of  ever  coming 
back.  The  holy  father  wanted  the  mlsalons 
to  remain  staffed  as  long  as  humanly  pos- 
sible. Furthermore  my  assistant  was  new 
and  Inexperienced. 

I  had  long  ago  decided  to  stay.  August 
came  and  1  was  still  there.  The  Catholics 
understood,  but  kept  mum.  The  Reds  t)e- 
came  suspicious.  More  ar.d  more  commissars 
haunted  the  village.  I  was  closely  watched. 
My  catechlsts  were  scolded  in  public.    There 


were  continuous  meetings.  Inquiry  commis- 
sions and  what  not.  Kids  In  uniforms  ap- 
peared on  the  stage  to  air  their  antlwestern 
and  antl-Catholic  feelings.  Communist  girls 
In  military  dress  made  endless  speeches. 
Those  meetings  lasted  for  hours  and  all  Cath- 
olics had  to  attend. 

"Mao  Tse-tung  is  our  leader,  our  infallible 
genius.  Russia  Is  the  example  for  the  world. 
There  la  equality  and  welfare  for  all.  Follow 
blindly  the  party  line.  Down  with  oppres- 
sors and  Imperialists  who  suck  the  blood  of 
the  people.  Now  everything  is  better  than 
before.  Tou  get  land,  and  other  things  to 
Improve  your  living.  The  United  States  of 
America  and  Britain  are  the  enemies  of 
China.  For  a  hundred  years  they  have  ex- 
ploited us  unmercifully.  All  foreign  coun- 
tries, except  Ru&sla,  are  behind  them.  We 
will  beat  them.     We  are  500.000,000  strong." 

Religious  freedom  was  proclaimed  again 
and  again,  but  they  could  not  repress  their 
hatred  for  religion.  If  one  pointed  out  the 
raging  persecution,  they  bluntly  denied  the 
facts.  "Not  religion  but  its  ministers  were 
persecuted,  because  they  used  the  cloak  of 
religion  to  oppress  the  rights  of  the  people. 
There  Is  no  Cod.  no  heaven,  no  hell.  When 
man  dies,  his  candle  bums  out.  The  world 
was  made  through  evolution.  Man  Is  an  ape. 
Missionaries  are  sent  by  their  government  as 
spies,  to  prepare  for  the  conquest  of  China. 
Catholics  are  traitors,  slaves'^  the  Impe- 
rlailsU." 

I  knew  that  things  were  getting  worse,  but 
I  still  hoped  they  would  not  And  enough  rea- 
sons to  arrest  me  •  •  •  and  went  on 
working  against  time. 

On  September  20,  1949,  around  noon,  a 
Catholic  told  me  that  the  assistant  county 
officer  wanted  to  see  me,  and  also  the  com- 
missar.    He  was  shaking. 

■Run  away,  priest"  he  told  me.  I  went 
anynow.  They  asked  me  whether  my  con- 
science was  at  ease.  I  answered  boldly  "Yes." 
They  said  they  were  not  so  sure  ( neither  was 
I)  and  Invited  me  to  their  office  for  further 
examination.  Such  an  Invitation  Is  an  order. 
A  soldier  was  there  to  enforce  It  with  a  gun 
In  his  liands. 

The  furmer  teacher  of  my  school  received 
the  same  order.  We  made  ready  to  leave;  a 
soidler  escorted  us.  He  was  a  Catholic  and 
told  me  ao.  My  luggage  was  soon  ready — 
breviary,  rosary,  pipe  and  tobacco,  toilet 
articles,  and  a  book.  The  Knock  at  the 
Door.  When  we  left  the  village  gate  the 
soldier  raid:  "Father,  talk  things  over  care- 
fully with  yotir  teacher — I  will  keep  my 
distance." 

I  followed  his  advice  during  the  18-mlJe 
trip  we  made  In  a  mule  cart.  We  decided 
what  we  would  answer  and  what  not.  The 
teacher  promised  to  be  careful  in  his  answers. 
He  had  been  invited  only  to  help  catch  me. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  secret  police  we  were  put  under  guard. 
The  chief  began  immediately  with  a  15-mln- 
ute  sermon  at  the  top  of  his  voice.  I  was  the 
worst  scoundrel  alive  In  this  part  of  the 
world  and  I  had  better  start  examining  my 
conscience.  Then  they  would  show  how 
lenient  they  could  be.  I  was  searched 
thoroughly,  my  belt  was  removed  to  prevent 
suicide  I  could  keep  pipe  and  tobacco.  I 
never  saw  the  book  again,  but  the  door  of 
the  prison  opened  without  knocking.  I 
t>owed  my  head,  crawled  on  the  dark  oven 
bed,  tripped  on  outstretched  lege  and  feet, 
and  wormed  myself  between  the  other  pris- 
oners.    That  was  the  first  day. 

Lin  nr  a  kh)  phison 
The  prison  was  a  single  room.  9  feet  square 
and  7  feet  high;  the  floor  was  a  cracked  oven- 
bed  full  of  holes,  covered  with  sand  and 
dirty  straw.  Its  population  was  about  15 
men:  murderers,  bandits,  antl-Communlsts, 


Innocents,  all  of  them  Chinese,  four  of  them 
wearing  handcuffs. 

Twice  a  day  we  were  allowed  to  visit  the 
toilets,  between  9  and  10  a.  m.,  and  8  to  4 
p.  m.,  In  an  open  courtyard,  well  guarded. 

Once  a  month,  we  were  allowed  a  bath, 
consisting  of  five  cups  of  water  In  a  dish,  for 
five  men.  I  never  washed — fearing  a  con- 
tagious disease. 

There  was  no  heat,  even  when  It  was  20 
below.  Most  of  the  prisoners  had  froaen 
hands  and  feet.  We  bundled  close  together, 
had  to  keep  absolute  silence  from  9  p.  m. 
tin  5  a.  m. 

During  the  day,  It  was  forbidden  to  lie 
down.    We  had  to  stand,  all  the  time. 

We  had  more  than  our  share  of  bed  bugs, 
flies,  and  lice.  The  third  day  I  caught  283 
lice  on  my  own  body. 

There  was  nothing  to  do  but  read  the 
Communist  paper  and  listen  to  the  dirty  talk 
of  the  others.  Whispering  was  forbidden. 
Any  Infraction  of  the  rules  was  Immediately 
punished  with  kicks  and  blow$.  One  man 
who  tried  to  escape  got  200  blows  and  was 
carried  out.  dead,  the  next  morning.  An- 
other died  In  cur  cell,  five  became  completely 
blind,  three  were  sent  home  dylrg. 

Twice  a  day  we  had  roasted  oatmeal  and 
water. 

I  was  in  that  cell  70  days.  The  worst  waa 
to  be  cut  off  from  the  other  priests  and 
Catholics.  There  was  no  opportunity  even 
to  think.  I  was  never  alone  for  one  second. 
As  a  prisoner  I  had  no  rights  at  all. 

After  70  days  I  was  put  in  a  separate  cell, 
with  a  well  repaired  oven-bed,  newly  white- 
washed walls — end  an  unlocked  door.  I  was 
allowed  to  circulate  In  the  prison  compound, 
and  to  have  food,  drink,  and  clean  linen 
brought  In.    I  could  freely  wash  and  shave. 

Later  there  were  further  Improvenaents.  I 
was  allowed  to  heat  the  oven-bed,  and  re- 
ceived special  food.  That  wae  after  I  had 
been  choeen  a  member  of  the  prison  self- 
government  group  In  charge  of  the  kitchen 
and  general  cleanliness.  At  the  same  time  I 
received  the  one  and  only  key  to  the  store- 
room, an  oil  lamp,  a  stove,  and  freedom  to 
go  to  sleep  and  get  up  when  I  wanted.  An- 
other prisoner  v/as  assigned  to  clean  the 
room  and  keep  the  stove  burning.  When  I 
had  money  he  was  allowed  to  go  out  and  get 
what  I  needed.  A  few  others  were  promoted 
to  share  those  privileges — and  my  room. 

All  this  happened  when  I  was  transferred 
from  the  secret  police  to  the  criminal  prison. 
The  same  change  for  better  waa  also  noticed 
for  the  other  prisoners.  Seldom  was  anyone 
beaten.  They  could  go  out  more,  and  wash 
their  faces  every  3  days. 

Each  prisoner  had  to  work  and  to  provide 
his  own  subsistence.  Those  who  came  In  In 
chains  were  excused  from  working.  Super- 
vision during  the  work  period  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  sentence  and  of  good  con- 
duct. Some  were  allowed  to  stay  out  all  day. 
Others  came  back  from  work  only  after  sev- 
eral months.  Those  who  tried  to  escape  were 
almost  always  caught  and  punished  with 
manacles  and  leg  irons.  Sometimes  they 
were  hung  by  their  arms.  Every  new  escape 
brought  harder  punishment.  Those  with 
long  sentences  were  not  allowed  to  work. 

The  workers  had  many  privileges.  They 
could  wash  every  day,  got  enough  and  better 
food,  sometimes  were  allowed  to  smoke,  got 
reductions  of  their  sentences,  received  small 
bonuses,  such  as  a  towel,  a  cake  of  soap,  cig- 
arettes. A  maximum  effort  was  required  at 
work,  and  strictly  enforced.  They  were  al- 
ways suspicious  of  sabotage.  Slackers  were 
warned  at  first,  then  locked  up,  put  In  chains, 
their  rations  reduced,  or  sentence  Increased, 

An  elite  group  was  organized  of  the  best 
workers.  They  received  the  best  tools  and 
were  worked  extra  hard  all  day.    Their  out- 
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put  was  announced  to  the  other  prisoners 
and  made  the  standard  for  all.  The  leader 
of  each  group  tried  to  get  the  best  results 
possible  so  he  would  be  first  considered  for 
reduction  of  sentence — unless  he  proved  to 
be  a  specialist  and  was  kept  longer  for  his 
skills. 

Others  were  released  earlier,  because  they 
were  too  poor  to  provide  their  own  food  and 
heating.  Even  the  workers  had  to  pay  for 
their  food.  Those  who  were  in  debt  when 
their  sentences  ran  out  had  to  wait  until 
they  found  someone  to  guarantee  payment. 
There  were  always  exceptions  made — mostly 
for  those  who  made  a  special  effort  to  please 
the  bosses. 

Everything  earned  as  salaries,  grain,  and 
meal  had  to  be  brought  to  the  prison.  Bosses 
and  guards  took  advantage  of  this  to  organ- 
ize their  own  kitchen  in  the  prison  com- 
pound, and  they  borrowed  freely  from  the 
prisoners'  stores  without  thought  of  pay- 
ment. The  things  brought  by  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  prisoners  had  to  pass  through 
their  hands,  and  much  of  it  stuck  there. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Red  regime  the 
sentences  were  very  light.  That  had  been 
part  of  their  propaganda.  Common-law 
criminals,  such  as  robbers,  got  off  with  6 
months:  murderers  with  1  to  3  years.  Later 
the  sentences  Increased — 1  to  3  years  for 
bandits,  5  to  10  years  for  murderers,  or  even 
death.  The  heavier  sentences  were  always 
for  the  rich.  Those  who  were  still  taking 
profit  from  their  confiscated  possessions  got 
5  to  10  years;  those  who  spread  false  rumors, 
3  to  5.  Death  penalty  was  usual  for  anti- 
Communist  agitators  and  spies.  That  was 
a  golden  opportunity  to  do  away  with  thou- 
sands of  people.  There  was  no  appeal.  A 
few  minutes  after  passing  sentence  they  were 
shot,  with  all  the  witnesses  that  could  be 
summoned  at  the  time. 

The  guards.  In  the  prison  of  the  secret 
police,  were  six  young  men  who  had  served 
at  least  1  year  in  the  Red  army.  Five  of 
them  were  farm  boys,  who  had  been  pressed 
into  military  service.  The  sixth  was  a  car- 
penter's apprentice,  too  witless  to  learn  his 
tnde  and  too  lazy  to  try.  He  was  a  volun- 
teer and  liked  it.  He  drank  a  lot,  give  us 
endless  talks,  raved  and  beat  the  prisoners, 
had  been  caught  several  times  for  immoral 
conduct.  Not  one  of  the  six  was  honest. 
All  were  Illiterate. 

In  the  criminal  prison  there  were  also  six 
guards.  In  January  1950,  the  prisoners  were 
to  be  separated  In  two  different  rooms,  on 
one  side  pxjlitical  prisoners,  on  the  other  side 
the  criminal  tribunal,  which  ruled  on  crimes 
against  common  law.  As  the  buildings  were 
not  finished  these  two  sections  remained  to- 
gether until  May.  On  April  28  I  was  de- 
livered to  the  criminal  tribunal.  Next  day 
the  people's  court  convened,  a  well-rehearsed 
procedure,  and  from  then  on  my  affair  was 
definitively  settled. 

The  chief  of  the  prison  was  22  years  old. 
with  5  years  of  service  In  the  Communist 
Party.  He  was  a  party  member.  Immoral. 
Illiterate,  and  utterly  dissatisfied  with  the 
party.  His  assistant  was  26,  a  merchant  who 
enlisted  as  a  soldier  to  escape  his  creditors. 
He  was  literate,  arranged  for  the  early  release 
of  several  prisoners,  for  a  good  fee.  and  let 
others  work  for  his  private  profit. 

The  four  others  were  guards.  An  old  rick- 
shaw coolie,  50  years  old,  13  years  in  service, 
member  of  the  party,  a  good  shot,  still  a 
better  drinker,  took  almost  no  profit  from  his 
functions.  A  boy  17  years  old,  5  years  in 
service,  had  run  away  from  home  when  he 
was  12  for  a  gambling  debt.  An  illiterate 
little  brute,  but  honest. 

An  old  prisoner,  friend  of  the  boss,  con- 
demned to  8  months  for  opium  addiction 
and  Immorality;  stayed  5  months  In  prison 
and   became   a   guard,  continued  to  smoke 


opium,  was  again  caught:  confessed  his 
ffults  and  promised  improvement  after  5 
days  at  a  Red  reform  meeting,  and  was  re- 
instated in  his  functions. 

The  last  one  was  a  former  Nationalist,  21, 
who  could  read  and  write — and  dissimulate 
his  feelings.  He  told  me  once,  "As  soon  as 
the  Nationalists  come  back.  Ill  run  over, 
after  having  shot  a  couple  of  those  Reds 
around  here.  •  •  •"He  was  very  helpful 
to  me  and  told  me  all  that  happened  behind 
the  scenes. 

All  these  men  made  150  pounds  of  oatmeal 
a  month — two  of  them  were  married.  No 
wonder  they  ate  from  the  prisoners'  kitchen, 
burned  our  fuel,  used  prisoners  as  servants, 
begged  for  presents,  and  helped  themselves 
whenever  possible. 

RED  JUSnCI   AT   WORK 

The  questioning  started  as  soon  as  I  was 
arrested.  The  teacher  was  questioned  five 
times.  3  to  4  hours  each.  He  was  threat- 
ened with  chains,  but  he  kept  his  head  and 
told  nothing.  It  cost  him  3  months  In 
prison,  but  probably  saved  my  life. 

Then  came  my  turn.  I  had  to  wait  only 
10  days — some  waited  5  months  before  the 
first  hearing.  I  had  about  21  sessions  of 
3  hours  each,  conducted  by  four  or  five  men 
of  the  secret  police.  The  oldest,  the  chief, 
was  30  years  old  and  could  scarcely  read  or 
write.  The  youngest  was  18.  and  had  been 
with  me  3  months  In  prison  before  he  be- 
came a  Judge.  He  was  literate,  but  did  not 
care  for  the  Job.  All  were  utterly  ignorant 
of  justice  or  law. 

Sentences  were  astonishingly  different  but 
uniformly  unjust.  The  first  five  times  I  got 
no  more  than  a  continuous  scolding  In  gen- 
eralities. Plenty  of  threats,  too — twice  I 
really  thought  they  were  going  to  shoot  me 
the  next  day.  I  had  been  arrested;  there- 
fore, I  was  guilty.  They  pushed  piles  of 
forms  in  my  hands,  on  which  I  had  to  enter 
every  offense  I  had  committed  since  I  had 
reached  the  age  of  reason.  They  were  see- 
ing to  It  that  I  made  a  complete  confession. 

They  gave  me  some  examples:  "Hoang 
Chlupao's  hands  were  tlec"  behind  his  back 
for  10  diys.  then  he  confessed  to  a  murtler" 
(which  later  was  proved  to  be  false) .  "Chang 
Wankoel  also  confessed,  after  he  had  received 
only  a  small  cup  of  oatmeal  a  day  for 
1  week — and  after  they  had  beaten  his 
shoulders  to  pulp  with  a  poker.  It  was  bet- 
ter to  confess  Immediately.  The  chains 
were  ready."  I  confessed  nothing  and  was 
thrown  Into  prison  once  more  for  further 
examination  of  my  conscience. 

Each  time  I  had  to  start  writing  again. 
They  had  lost  the  other  papers.  One  could 
never  write  enough.  They  scanned  them  all 
for  contradictions,  or  for  leads  to  new  facts. 
Each  time  they  wrote  everything  I  said — on 
loose  sheets,  of  course — and  I  was  allowed  to 
affix  my  fingerprint  only  on  the  last  one. 
They  could  insert  all  the  confessions  they 
wanted  above  the  signature. 

In  the  beginning  I  was  utterly  Ignorant 
of  my  crimes,  except  that  I  we«  an  anti-Com- 
munist, an  imperialist,  and  a  spy.  But  that 
was  rather  vague.  Neither  did  I  know  who 
had  accused  me.  Witnesses  in  my  favor 
were  not  allowed.  I  was  completely  cut  off 
from  the  outside  world — though,  through 
unofficial  channels,  I  succeeded  twice  In 
sending  out  a  note,  and  In  receiving  holy 
communion. 

After  a  month  of  threats  and  ravings,  they 
were  nowhere  and  changed  their  methods. 
"Please  sit  down.  Have  a  cup  of  tea.  After 
all  yotir  crime  Is  not  so  terrible.  Confess 
freely.  We  will  help  you  and  be  very  lenient, 
because  you  are  a  foreigner,  and  may  have 
broken  the  law  by  Ignorance.  There  are  only 
a  few  points  that  are  not  clear.  In  a  few 
days,  you  wUl  be'  free." 


I  knew  all  those  tricks  from  former  experi- 
ence and  felt  stronger.  They  made  no  prog- 
ress— fuid  meanwhile  the  local  commissar, 
my  worst  enemy,  had  run  away,  accused  of 
theft  and  inunoral  conduct.  The  central 
administration  In  Pelping  had  heard  of  my 
arrest,  and  asked  to  see  the  accusation,  to 
close  the  mouths  of  Inquiring  foreigners,  and 
to  find  material  for  antlforelgn  propaganda. 

My  Judges  were  caught  in  a  net.  and  saw 
no  way  out.  They  went  to  my  village  and 
asked  the  Christians  and  pagans  to  go  bond 
for  me  so  that  they  could  set  me  free  within 
a  week.  Immediately  they  obtained  80  sig- 
natures and  sent  them  to  Pelping.  I  saw  that 
document.  Above  those  signatures,  they  had 
filled  in  all  their  former  accusations.  I  was 
lost  and  protested  but  found  no  hearing.  I 
was  alone  against  80  accusers.  The  people 
were  against  me.  When  the  people  later 
heard  this,  a  couple  of  them  found  the  cour- 
age to  come  and  protest — for  which  they  re- 
ceived some  blows  In  their  ribs  with  rifle 
butts.  But  the  thing  lefiked  out  in  higher 
circles.  The  county  officer  was  relieved  of 
his  functions — got  a  promotion — and  I 
stayed  in  prison. 

The  accusations  wers: 

I  had  said  that  the  atomic  bomb  was  a 
terrific  weapon.  That  the  local  militia  was 
leaving  for  the  south.  That  30  Red  soldiers 
had  deserted  in  Paotow.  That  the  Japanese 
were  still  in  the  east.  (Which  was  inter- 
preted that  Japan  still  occupied  east  China.) 
That  the  United  States  of  America  had  good 
armament.  That  there  was  danger  of  a  third 
world  war. 

I  had  exhorted  people  to  convert  after  re- 
ligious actlvUles  had  been  forbidden.  I  had 
administered  the  sacraments.  I  had  given 
marriage  dl^^nsattons  when  a  man  prom- 
ised to  convert.  I  had  forbidden  the  or- 
phans of  the  Holy  Childhood  Association  to 
marry  pagans.  I  had  preached  against  com- 
mimism.  I  had  exhorted  Red  agents  to  de- 
sert communism.  I  had  sent  the  teacher  to 
their  meetings  to  spy  on  their  activities,  but 
had  refused  to  go  in  person  and  had  given 
bad  example.  I  had  sent  secret  reports  to 
the  bishop.  I  had  ordered  the  Catholics  to 
s'Tlke  on  Sundays  and  sabotaged  the  produc- 
tion plan.  I  had  imposed  penance  (in  con- 
fession) to  those  who  had  worked.  I  had 
kept  relations  with  former  Nationalists  and 
spied  for  them.  I  had  been  unjust  in  the 
distribution  of  relief.  I  bad  beaten  Chinese 
citizens,  refused  to  sell  land  to  builders,  re- 
quested reparations  from  people  who  dam- 
aged church  property,  refused  to  rent  land 
to  tenants  who  cheated  In  paying.  I  had 
protested  against  the  distribution  of  land 
by  the  Peoples  Government.  I  had  pos- 
sessed a  gun  and  bullets — which  could  not 
be  found.  I  was  an  Imperialist,  sent  and 
paid  by  a  foreign  power. 

The  secretary  of  the  tribunal  was  not  • 
true-blue  Communist.  He  had  studied  In 
Pelping  and  was  a  ProtesUnt  Twice  he  saw 
me  In  private  and  said.  "The  boss  hates  for- 
eigners. He  murdered  priests  in  Manchuria. 
Give  In  on  a  few  jwlnts.  so  that  they  can 
write  up  an  accusation.  PelpLng  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  alleged  reasons."  Another 
piece  of  good  advice  I  received  from  members 
of  the  tribunal  was:  "Become  a  Communist 
and  marry.  Youll  g-t  a  good  Job  In  the 
party." 

THE   RCZDUCATTON    OF    A    PaUONZB 

My  relations  with  the  prisoners  were  Tery 
good.  Nobody  ever  complained  about  me 
and  I  was  unanimously  elected  chief  of  the 
self-admlnlstratlon  of  the  prisoners.  I  never 
accused  any  of  them.  They  knew  that  I 
took  their  side— and  that  I  always  tipped  the 
scale  In  their  favor  in  the  kitchen.  As  a 
true  Communist.  I  shared  with  them  every- 
thing I  received,  especially  tobacco.    If  they 


were  In  trouble  I  knew  It  first,  and  warned 
them. 

With  the  chiefs  and  the  guards,  relations 
Improved  gradually.  A  Catholic  guard  and 
the  former  Nationalist  soldier  were  a  great 
help  In  smuggling  supplies  and  Information. 
After  a  year,  the  boee  praised  me  publicly  as 
an  example  of  learning  and  cleanliness.  I 
had  their  confidence — for  I  was  the  only  one 
who  had  the  keys  to  the  women's  prison  (a 
privilege  that  not  even  the  guards  shared). 

Regularly,  however,  they  complained  that 
my  thoughts  had  never  been  thoroughly  re- 
formed and  that  they  thought  I  would  never 
show  progress  In  the  Communist  Ideology. 
And  that  was  the  first  purpose  of  this  prison. 
Reform  of  the  mind — the  great  worry  of  the 
Reds,  which  they  enforce  everywhere,  es- 
pecially among  the  younger  generation,  the 
hope  of  the  future.  Older  people  have  drled- 
out  brains,  too  hardened — useless  to  waste 
time  on  them.  They  should  keep  quiet— or 
be  made  quiet. 

Enforced  reeducation  was  an  Important 
part  of  the  prison  program,  with  endless  les- 
fioni  and  meetings.  All  problems  were  ex- 
amined from  the  political  angle — and  solved. 
Speeches  and  mere  speeches.  Lectures  and 
more  lectures.  Papers  and  propaganda  pam- 
phlets. Then  dlacusslon  and  examination 
of  conaclence  for  each  group,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  a  prisoner.  This  group  leader  was 
responsible  for  the  day's  activities.  Be  re- 
ported on  the  members  of  his  own  group — 
whether  they  listened,  how  they  reacted, 
what  they  said  He  had  to  sound  out  their 
Ideas.  While  the  group  was  discussing,  an- 
other spy  listened  outside.  And  In  each 
group  was  a  secret  a{;ent  who  spied  on  the 
members — and    on    the    leader. 

The  super  spy  was  called  before  the  tri- 
bunal twice  a  month.  He  had  to  make  a 
report.  If  be  had  nothing  to  report,  he  was 
In  trouble.  If  he  had  something  worth 
while,  his  sentence  was  reduced.  They  al- 
ways  found   people   to  do   that   Job. 

Once  a  week  there  was  a  general  meeting 
In  the  presence  of  the  bon.  the  guards  and 
the  memt)ers  of  the  self-government  group, 
tgioup  bad  to  appear.  All  Infractions  of 
ref.ulatior,ii  lisd  to  be  confessed,  also 
what  the  prisoners  thought  or  felt  about 
their  leaders.  PIrst  each  prisoner  had  to 
accuse  himself  We  confessed  all  kinds  of 
faulu,  eren  the  most  fantastic.  We  had  to  say 
somctbizkg.  Then  the  prisoners  bad  to  accuse 
each  other — mutual  hatred  and  envy  bad  a 
field  day  there.  If  the  culprit  admitted  his 
guilt,  reprimand  or  punl&hment  followed.  If 
net,  and  there  were  no  witnesses,  the  accu- 
■atton  was  postponed  to  the  next  meeting. 
If  witnesses  appeared  and  the  accused  did 
not  confess,  then  chains  or  starvation  were 
used  unUl  he  did  so.  Those  who  refiised  to 
confess  once  but  did  so  later,  were  liable  to 
b«  accused  of  all  kinds  of  things,  as  they 
were  branded  as  liars.  Following  the  group 
meetings  was  a  general  meeting,  during 
which  tba  worse  faulu  were  revealed  by 
tb«  boss  and  punishment  distributed. 

As  a  aiatter  of  fact,  all  those  meetings  are 
DO  more  than  a  pharlsalcal  comedy,  for  the 
prisoners  as  well  as  for  the  bosses.  The  bosses 
undergo  the  same  thing  from  their  boasas 
and  once  In  a  while  must  be  accused  by  the 
prisoners.  I  dared  once  to  protest  against 
the  brutality  of  a  guard — and  was  out  of 
favor   for   months. 

Faults  that  are  unknown,  or  too  Important, 
generally  were  omitted.  If  they  leaked  out 
later,  the  recourse  was:  "I  forgot  to  UU,"  or 
"I  was  scared  to  tell."  Some  groups  agreed 
to  kreak  the  rules.  Then  they  all  kept  silent. 
Thus  the  guards,  who  stole  food  and  tobacco, 
who  smoked  opium  or  Tlstted  the  women's 
quarters.  They  all  knew  of  each  other  but 
kept  silent  at  the  meetings.  When  one  was 
caught  by  an  outsider,  all  fell  on  him  with 


double  Eeal — because  he  had  been  dumb 
enough  to  get  caught.  The  next  day  they  all 
started    again. 

He  who  knew  of  an  Infraction  and  did  not 
reveal  It.  shared  in  the  guilt.  As  a  rule  every- 
one tried  to  avoid  betraying  others,  but  there 
were  always  some  no-goods  who  tried  to  im- 
prove their  condition,  get  free  sooner,  or  even 
get  a  Job  from  the  Communists.  Those  were 
despised  by  their  fellow  prisoners. 

The  Red  officials  always  had  their  note- 
books ready;  they  knew  no  pity  for  outsiders, 
except  for  a  good  fee.  We  had  to  learn  scores 
of  songs  while  in  prison — all  praising  the 
Ideals  of  the  Red  paradise,  and  abusing  the 
decay  of  imperialism. 

THT  ROAD  TO  LrEIHTT 

On  October  22,  1950.  I  had  the  distinction 
of  making  the  headlines  In  the  Communist 
papers — front  page,  bold  characters.  All  my 
crimes  were  recapitulated  and  my  sentence, 
1  year  and  3  months'  ImprLsonment.  followed 
by  deportation.  That  was  a  day  of  great  Joy 
and  relief.  Banishment  was  not  so  bad.  and 
the  prospect  help>ed  the  days  to  pass  faster. 
They  nagged  me  to  ask  for  Immediate  execu- 
tion of  that  part  of  my  sentence.  I  declined. 
"*I  will  leave  as  a  free  man.  not  as  a  favor." 

On  December  8.  1  week  before  the  end  of 
my  sentence.  I  re<;elved  papers  which  said  I 
was  free  and  that  I  could  reside  in  the  mis- 
sion. After  5  days  I  should  report  to  the 
prison  again  and  be  expelled  from  the  coun- 
try. The  8  days  dragged  into  a  week.  I  set- 
tled by  business  at  the  mission,  received 
many  nightly  visits  from  my  people,  heard 
all  kinds  of  details  about  my  trial,  and  could 
give  some  encouragement  to  my  assistant. 

On  the  18th  I  went  back  to  the  prison. 
They  did  not  want  me.  I  had  to  come  back 
the  next  day,  and  so  on,  until  December  21. 
That  day  I  was  loaded  on  a  truck,  accom- 
panied by  the  prison  chief  and  my  old  friend, 
the  former  Nationalist.  We  drove  50  miles 
In  aO-below  weather.  Half  way  we  stopped 
at  the  Central  Prison — and  once  more  I  was 
with  the  Jailbirds  and  the  lice.  Ehiring  the 
intermission  I  met  Rev.  Melchlor  Chang,  who 
had  been  arrested  In  my  district  long  before 
me  He  had  been  appointed  Coadjutor 
Bishop  of  Siwantzu  more  than  a  year  ago— 
this  was  the  first  news  he  had  beard  of  his 
promotion. 

The  next  day  we  arrived  In  Kalgan.  I  was 
allowed  to  go  to  the  mission  and  see  the 
bishop;  then  back  to  the  coxirthouse.  Again 
I  was  not  wanted.  "You  are  free,  but  It  may 
take  some  time  to  get  the  banishment  papers 
together.  Get  someone  to  go  bond  for  you 
and  stay  In  tcwn"  Bond  was  soon  secured. 
I  settled  down  at  the  mission  and  notified 
the  police.  On  Christmas  these  earnest  and 
mysterious  people  called  me,  asked  some 
questions,  and  sent  me  back.  Then,  on  the 
asth.  I  was  called  again  and  put  in  prison 
without  further  compliments.  I  was  a  dan- 
gerous element,  could  not  be  free  In  the  city 
without  doing  UTn.  and  would  be  delivered 
to  the  criminal  tribunal  to  take  care  of  me. 
I  spent  the  night  in  a  large  cell,  with  eight 
other  men  to  whom  I  was  not  allowed  to 
Ulk. 

E>ecember  30:  A  soldier,  with  cocked  gun, 
led  me  to  the  criminal  tribunal.  I  attracted 
much  attention  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
Kalgan — <uid  that  helped  the  bishop  to  locate 
me.  After  I  had  disappeared  the  bishop  in- 
quired of  the  secret  police,  and  they  an- 
swered they  had  never  seen  me.  I  was  de- 
livered at  the  prison  at  6  p.  m.  "Sorry,  there 
is  nothing  we  can  do — the  secret  police  does 
not  allow  you  to  be  fr^e.  so  we  have  to  keep 
you  here.  Well  give  you  a  special  treat- 
ment. ' 

I  was  allowed  to  go  to  the  mission  first, 
get  some  books,  bedding,  and  money.  The 
17-year-old  boy  who  escorted  me  had  no 
objections,  so  I  stayed  to  Ulk  for  a  while. 


while  he  was  treated  to  tea  and  cigarettes. 
Then  back  to  the  prison.  I  was  put  in  the 
death  cell  (the  only  one  that  was  emptied 
regularly)  and  was  cold  all  night — the  place 
was  not  heated. 

The  next  day  I  was  led  to  the  guard's  room 
for  a  meal  of  millet  and  vegetables.  Then 
a  guard  led  me  to  another  room  that  was 
well  heated — the  cell  of  a  French  Trapplst. 
We  stayed  together  for  a  month.  I  was  al- 
lowed to  receive  visitors,  books,  and  news- 
papers. Letters  were  smuggled  In  and  went 
out  In  the  books  and  newspapers.  The 
F'rench  father  was  able  to  send  news  to  his 
relatives  for  the  first  time  in  3  years.  We 
offered  mass  in  secret. 

January  30:  "Pack  up.  We  leave."  First 
to  the  mission  with  the  books  and  papers — 
the  Fre:ich  father  was  not  allowed  to  keep 
them.  Two  guards  escorted  me.  one  carry- 
ing a  revolver,  the  other  my  luggage — alto- 
gether 4  pounds. 

January  31:  In  Peking  I  talked  my  guard- 
ian angels  Into  going  to  otir  house  to  wash 
up — I  saw  all  the  fathers.  In  the  afternoon 
we  reached  Tientsin.  The  police  told  me  a 
ship  was  leaving  on  February  2.  Meanwhile 
I  could  stay  at  our  procuration  and  take  care 
of  tickets,  visas,  and  injections  against  all 
possible  diseases.  Here  I  had  my  first  bath — 
to  wash  off  the  Mongolian  dust  and  the  mem- 
ories of  the  last  years. 

On  February  2  police  and  customs  gave 
me  a  last  once -over  to  make  sure  I  took 
nothing  with  me  that  could  endanger  their 
country — I  took  good  care  that  I  had  not 
a  single  line  of  handwriting  with  me. 

The  boat  left  at  11  a.  m.  Secret  police 
stayed  aboard  until  we  left  the  Chinese  wa- 
ters— and  I  was  free. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  MALONE 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  MALONE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  my  report  on 
the  development  program  for  the  State 
of  Nevada. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Development  Prooram.  State  of  Nevada — 
Necessary  National  aito  Internationai, 
Policies — A  Report  to  the  Stockholdess, 
TO  the  People  of  the  State  of  Nevada 

(By  Hon.  George  W.  Maloite) 

My  development  program  for  the  State  of 
Nevada,  to  be  successful  in  the  creation  of 
more  permanent  employment  and  taxable 
property,  must  be  based  upon  sound  national 
and  international  policies. 

National  policies  must  be  based  upon  the 
preservation  of  the  economic  Integrity  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  standard  of  living 
of  this  Nation. 

International  policies  must  be  based  up>on 
the  ultimate  security  and  welfare  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  President,  throughout  the  years  in  pri- 
vate engineering  business,  as  state  engineer, 
as  engineer  member  of  the  public  service 
commission,  and  the  secretary  member  of 
the  Colorado  River  commission  from  1927  to 
1B35,  I  have  worked  continually  on  our  State 
development  program. 
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Now  as  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate Public  Worka  Committee  and  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  I  have 
furthered  the  program  from  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Investigations  and  surveys,  to  the 
actual  congressional  approval  of  projects,  as 
In  the  case  of  the  upstream  storage  and  de- 
velopment of  the  H\imboldt  and  Muddy 
Rivers. 

Mr.  President,  the  work  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate includes  flood  control,  rivers  sind  harbors 
development,  power,  public  roads,  and  public 
buildings. 

The  work  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  Includes  Irrigation  and 
flood  control,  drainage,  power,  Indian  affairs, 
public    lands,    mining,    and    insular    affairs. 

The  State  development  program,  properly 
carried  through,  should  result  In  four  to  five 
times  the  population  and  taxable  property 
within  ovir  State  during  the  next  two  or  three 
decades. 

The  following  rriport  to  the  people  of  my 
State  includes  the  status  of  my  development 
program  and  an  outline  of  the  necessary 
national  and  international  policies  to  sup- 
port  It; 

MY     STATE    DEVELOPMENT    PROGRAM — STATE     OT 
NEVADA 

Flood  control,  irrigation,  power  and  soil 
conservation 

1.  Truckee  River.  Statiis:  Preliminary  re- 
port submitted  by  the  Army  engineers  in 
1946,  final  report  expected  1953: 

( a )  Prosser  Creek  Dam  and  othe^|gcessary 
storage. 

(b)  Irrigation. 

(c)  Power   development. 

(d)  Drainage. 

(e)  Channel  improvement. 

(f)  Fish  ladders:  proper  flsh  protection 
the  Truckee  River  and  Pyramid  Lake. 

2.  Carson  River.  Army  engineers  repor! 
not  yet  submitted: 

(a)  Upstream  storage,  irrigation. 

(b)  Power   development. 

(c)  Drainage. 

(d)  Channel    Improvement. 

(e)  Flsh  conservation  and  protection 
through  the  installation  of  the  necessary 
flsh  ladders  and  improvements. 

3.  Walker  River.  Army  engineers  report 
not  yet  submitted : 

(a)  Upstream    storage,   irrigation. 

(b)  Power  development. 

(c)  Drainage. 

(d)  Channel  improvement. 

(e)  Tish  conservation  and  protection 
through  the  installation  of  necessary  flsh 
ladders   and  Improvements. 

4.  Humboldt  River.  Approved  by  Congress 
for  construction  through  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  1949. 

(a)  Upstream  storage,  flood  control,  irri- 
gation. 

(1)  South  Pork. 

(2)  North  Fork, 
(f     Marys  River. 

(b)  Channel  Improvement. 

(c)  Drainage,   Lovelock   Valley. 

(d)  Fish  conservation  and  protection 
through  installation  of  the  necessary  flsh 
ladders  and  Improvements. 

(e)  Power  development  on  the  Ruby 
Mountain  streams  and  smaller  mountain 
waterways — 30,000  to  40,000  kilowatts. 

5.  Muddy  River.  Approved  by  Congress 
for  construction  through  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee,  1949. 

(a)  Upstream  storage,  flood  controlT 

(1)  Mathews  Reservoir. 

(2)  Pine  Flat  Reservoir. 

(b)  Irrigation  and  domestic  water  devel- 
opment lower  valley. 

(c)  Drainage  and  ditch  Improvement. 

6.  (>wyhee  River.  Army  engineers'  surveys 
for  estiniates  of  cost  and  feasibility  approved 


by  Congress  through  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee. 

(a)  Storage,   irrigation   and  flood  control. 

(b)  Channel    Improvement. 

7.  Colorado  River.  My  Senate  bills  ready 
for  formal  hearings  by  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee. 

(a)  Irrigation,    189.400   acres. 

(1)  Project  No.  1.  7,660  acres;  Senate  bill 
1297. 

(2)  Project  No.  2.  20.600  acres;  Senate  bill 
1298. 

(3)  Project  No.  3,  61.200  acres;  Senate  bUl 
1299. 

(4)  Project  No.  4,  40.000  acres:  Senate  bill 
1300. 

(5)  Project  No.  6.  60,000  acres;  Senate  bill 
1301. 

(6)  Project  No.  6,  Mormon  Mesa,  41.000 
acres;    Senate   bill   3425. 

(b)  Upstream  power  development.  Bridge 
canyon  to  be  constructed  through  my  Senate 
bill  3487.  which  will  develop  approximately 
800,000  kilowatts  of  electrical  energy,  of 
which  one-third  should  be  applied  for 
through  our  Colorado  River  Commission  for 
use   In   our  State   of  Nevada. 

8.  Central  Valley  project  power — Shasta 
and  Folsom  Dams.  Form  of  contract  has 
been  agreed  upon  and  ready  for  final  amounts 
to  be  allocated.  A  contract  for  an  initial 
33.000  kilowatts  has  been  signed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(a)  Power  from  Shasta  Dam,  up  to  90,000 
kilowatts  in  the  initial  contract.  I  have  con- 
tinually suggested  contract  for  150.000  kilo- 
watts. 

(b)  Power  from  Folsom  Dam,  60.000  kilo- 
watts. This  project  will  be  completed  in 
1954. 

Such  power  to  be  withdrawn  under  the 
elastomer  preference  clause  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  law  by  the  Colorado  River  Com- 
mission of  the  State  of  Nevada  and  trans- 
ferred to  distributors  and  actual  users  In  the 
same  manner  as  the  Hoover  Dam  power  is 
utilized. 

(c)  Futtxre  power  withdrawals  from  fur- 
ther projects  on  the  Central  Valley  project 
can  be  made  as  completed,  including  the 
American-Feather  and  Trinity  Rivers.  It  is 
a  25-year  program. 

Note. — I  was  consulting  engineer  on  the 
Central  Valley  project  in  1935  after  resigning 
as  State  engineer  of  Nevada.  It  is  a  bllUon- 
doUar  project,  of  which  $450,000,000  has  been 
expended  to  date. 

9.  Mining: 

(a)  Reestablishing  the  adjustable  tariff  or 
import  fee  on  the  basis  of  fair  and  reasonable 
competition,  the  chief  factor  of  which  is  the 
difference  between  the  wage  standard  of  liv- 
ing wages  here  and  abroad,  would  give  the 
mining  industry  a  new  impetxis  and  would 
encourage  prospecting,  exploration,  and  de- 
velopment. 

(b)  I  was  able  to  pass  a  mining  bill  In  the 
United  States  Senate  during  the  Eightieth 
and  again  In  the  Eighty-first  Congresses 
which  provide  that  the  Government  would 
supply  one-half  of  the  expense  in  the  devel- 
opment of  new  ore  supplies.  But  each  time 
the  bill  failed  to  pass  in  the  House  by  a  slim 
margin. 

It  was  frankly  a  subsidy,  needed  only  be- 
cause the  administration  insists  upon  a  free- 
trade  policy  through  the  so-called  Reciprocal 
Trade  Act  administered  by  a  one-economic- 
world  minded  State  Department. 

(c)  Atomic  energy  commercial  p>ower 
plans  will  be  the  answer  to  the  need  for  low- 
er-cost power  In  the  Isolated  mountain  and 
desert  mining  districts. 

The  first  such  plant  would  be  of  about  20,- 
000  kilowatts  (1  kilowatt  equals  8,760  kilo- 
watt hours  at  100  percent  load  factor).  Aft- 
er the  initial  plant,  others  can  be  set  up 
wherever  the  load  Justifies  it. 


10.  Range  control:  District  No.  6 — Eu- 
reka—Lander and  Nye  Countle*.  My  Senat* 
bill  2341. 

(a)  Adjudicate  the  7.250,000  acres  In  ac- 
cordance with  customary  use.  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  State  engineer  determines  the 
right  to  the  use  of  water,  under  the  best 
conservations  and  utilization  of  the  national 
resources. 

(b)  No  redistribution  of  the  use  of  such 
range. 

(c)  Transfer  the  use  of  such  range  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  use  of  water  may  be 
transferred. 

(d)  The  original  adjudication  and  subse- 
quent decisions  on  transfer  and  general  poli- 
cies appealable  to  the  court. 

11.  Atomic  energy  commercial  power  plant. 
Eureka  mining  district.  This  will  be  the  first 
commercial  power  plant  in  the  world  and 
win  be  available  to  the  town  of  Eureka  and 
entire  mining  and  Irrigation  district  within 
transmission  distance  of  the  plant. 

A  preliminary  feasibility  report  has  been 
made  by  our  Atomic  Energy  Utilization  Com- 
mittee. Approval  by  the  AKC  Is  expected 
within  a  reasonable  time. 

Atomic  energy  upon  a  commercial  basle 
for  isolated  mining  districts  is  here  now. 
The  Eureka  atomic  energy  will  be  the  first 
commercial  atomic  energy  power  plant  in  th« 
world. 

The  University  of  Nevada  can  be  In  thm 
vanguard  of  this  important  field.  Just  am  It 
has  been  in  the  mining  field  for  the  past 
50  years. 

The  profound  effect  of  the  atomic  energy 
development  upon  the  economy  of  this  Na- 
tion may  equal  or  surpass  the  importance  of 
the  discovery  of  electricity  and  other  great 
mllepoets  of  history,  including  the  wheel, 
gunpowder,  electricity,  and  the  steam  engine. 

12.  Research,  University  of  Nevada  proj- 
ects. 

(a)  New  and  Improved  methods  of  benefl- 
clatlng  uranium-bearing  ores.  I  have  al- 
ready secured  authorization  of  this  project 
through  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to- 
gether with  a  960.000  allocation  to  start  the 
work,  the  contract  has  been  signed,  and  the 
director  of  the  Mackay  School  of  Mines  will 
direct  the  work. 

(b)  New  and  Improved  methods  of  ezplo» 
rctlon  for  uranium-bearing  ores. 

(c)  Effect  of  radiation  dust.  This  con- 
tract with  the  University  of  Nevada  Is  under 
c  inslderatlon  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission at  my  suggestion  and  is  expected 
to  be  signed  in  the  near  future.  The  biology 
department  of  our  university  will  do  the 
research  work  to  determine  the  effect  of 
radiation  dust  upon — 

( 1 )  Plant  life. 

(2)  Soils. 

(3)  Water. 

(d)  Transfer  of  uranium  energy  to  heat- 
commercial  power. 

(e)  Metallurgical  research— heat-resistant 
metals.  Students  of  the  university  will  have 
the  opportimlty  to  graduate  with  the  latest 
atomic  energy  technique,  well  grounded  in 
the  necessary  nuclear  physTCs,  chemistry,  and 
power  trends,  and  with  tremendous  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  in  this  new  and 
relatively  unexplored  field. 

I  have  advocated  these  research  projectj 
for  our  university,  since  they  are  of  the  ut- 
most Importance  to  the  Federal  Government 
at  this  time  and  we  are  admirably  located 
to  do  the  Job.  These  projects  will  be  a  part 
of  the  tremendous  research  program  cur- 
rently being  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment through  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. 

The  University  of  Nevada,  through  this 
program,  together  with  its  administrative 
and  technical  personnel  can  and  will  be  nA- 
tlonally  recognized. 
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IS.  Atomic  energy  industries: 

(a)  Manufacture. 

(b)  Development  of  processes. 

(c)  Machine  shops. 

14.  Reactor  technology.  University  of 
Nevada: 

Percent 

(a)  Basic  science  (mathematics,  nuclear 

physics,  nuclear  chemistry) 33 

(b)  Basic    engineering    (thermodynam- 

ics, etc.) 14 

(c)  Nuclear  technology 12 

(d)  Technical  electlves 16 

(e)  General  culture  (social  science,  hu- 

manities, contemporary ) 25 

Total 100 

The  first  2  years  of  the  university  engi- 
neering course  are  practically  the  same  for 
all  branches  of  engineering.  Then  the 
courses  become  selective  up  to  and  Including 
any  necessary  postgraduate  work. 

15.  The  four-lane  highway  over  the  Sierra 
Nevada  Mountains  from  Sacramento  to  Reno. 
I  have  secured  an  estimate  of  cost  of  this 
vital  national  defense  and  peacetime  project 
and  I  predict  Its  approval  in  the  near  future. 

16.  Miscellaneous; 

(1)  Las  Vegas  Wash  Investigation,  flood 
control.  Authorized  by  Congress  through  my 
Senate  bill  1020.  The  Army  engineers 
will  make  the  surveys  and  recommendations. 

(2)  Ely- White  Pine  County  flood  control. 

(3)  Paradise  Valley  flood  control  and  Irri- 
gation investigation. 

17.  Sou  Conservation  Service — county 
projects : 

(a)  A  study  of  sol!  survey  is  ready  to  start 
by  the  Nevada  State  engineer — Soil  Con- 
servation Service — and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation of  the  231,000  acres  to  be  Irrigated 
in  southern  Nevada  from  the  Colorado  River 
represented  by  the  six  projects — through 
my  Senate  bills  already  listed  from  the 
Mormon  Mesa  between  the  Virgin  and  Muddy 
Rivers  to  the  Mohave  Lake  above  Davis  Dam. 

18.  Colorado  River  power: 

(a)  During  the  construction  of  Hoover 
(then  Boulder)  Dam.  1927-34,  I  was  suc- 
cessful In  InserMng  In  the  power  eales  con- 
tracts a  withdrawal  privilege  for  36  percent 
of  the  firm  electrical  energy  for  the  State 
of  Arizona  and  Nevada. 

The  contract  also  provided  that  If  neces- 
sary through  Industrial  failure  or  otherwise, 
we  could  return  the  power  to  the  Govern- 
ment and  secure  It  again.  This  was  neces- 
sary because  we  only  used  approximately 
23,CKX)  kilowatts  of  power  In  the  entire 
State — and  very  little  In  southern  Nevada. 

(b)  I  advocated  that  we  be  allocated  one- 
third  of  Davis  Dam  power  upon  its  comple- 
tion. The  Colorado  River  Commission  se- 
cured one-fourth  of  it  to  be  used  within 
our  State. 

19.  Truckee  River: 

1926:  Completed  the  organization  of  the 
Washoe  County  conservation  district  result- 
ing in  the  construction  of  the  Boca  Dam 
and  other  river  and  distribution  improve- 
nrents. 

1951:  Secured  funds  and  the  supervision  of 
the  Army  Engineers  In  clearing  the  Truckee 
River  channel  through  Reno,  $50,000,  and 
below  Sparks.  $25,000  following  the  disastrous 
flood  of  that  year. 

1952:  Arranged  for  Army  engineers  to 
stand  by — with  40.000  sandbags  ready  for 
use.  Luckily  a  succession  of  cool  nights 
prevented  a  reoccurrence  of  the  1951  flood — 
although  there  was  an  unprecedented  snow- 
fall In  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 

20.  Humboldt  River:  1925  and  1926  made 
initial  fiu-veys  on  the  lower  Humboldt  River 
and  organized  the  Pershing  County  Conser- 
vation District  leading  to  the  construction  of 
the  Rye  Patch  Dam. 
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r  1952:  Arranged  for  the  Army  engineers  to 
construct  5'^  miles  of  levee  in  the  lower 
Lovelock  Valley — and  to  install  a  pumping 
plant  and  dam  in  the  main  drainage  ditch 
to  prevent  the  flooding  of  several  sections  of 
land  In  that  area. 

Visited  threatened  areas  near  Winne- 
mucca.  Battle  Mountain,  Boewawe,  and  Elko 
and  arranged  for  the  Army  engineers  to  stand 
by  in  case  of  flood,  there  again  a  succession 
of  cool  nights  prevented  excessive  floods  in 
these  areas. 

21.  LlttleHumboldt  River— 1952;  Reviewed 
the  Little  Humboldt  River  areas  In  Paradise 
Valley,  alerted  the  Army  engineers  on  pos- 
sible floods  and  also  flew  over  the  McDermltt 
area  where  the  Qulnn  River  was  threatening 
damage  through  flooding. 

Urged  the  Army  engineers  to  complete 
their  survey  and  report  on  flood  control  and 
Irrigation  through  storage  on  Martin  Creek 
and  other  tributaries  of  the  Little  Humboldt 
River.  This  survey  has  been  authorized 
through  my  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 

22.  Carson  River— 1951:  Secured  $25,000 
and  the  supervision  of  the  Army  engineers  in 
clearing  the  Carson  River  channel  following 
the  excessive  flood  of  that  year. 

23.  Colorado  River:  Nevada's  share  forir- 
rlgatlon,  mining,  domestic  and  Industrial 
use.  1935. 

As  the  secretary  of  the  Colorado  River 
Commission  and  State  engineer.  I  was  In- 
strumental in  securing  the  appointment  of 
an  engineering  committee  by  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  States  to  determine  the  amount 
of  water  that  could  be  beneflclally  utilized 
by  each  of  the  lower  basin  States. 

The  engineering  committee  appointed  Ed- 
ward Hyatt,  State  engineer  of  California; 
M-  J.  Hinderllder,  State  engineer  of  Colorado; 
and  George  W.  Malone.  State  engineer  of 
Nevada. 

We,  as  a  committee,  recommended  that  the 
State  of  Nevada  could  beneflclally  use  900,000 
acre-feet  of  water  annually — this  amount 
win  be  utilized  through  the  six  Irrigation 
bills  which  I  have  already  Introduced. 

24.  The  Muddy  River:  In  1925  our  Arm  of 
engineers  surveyed  and  reported  on  flood 
control  and  irrigation  possibilities  of  the 
Muddy  River.  The  survey  included  the 
Meadow  Valley  Wash — and  a  considerable 
area  of  the  need  for  a  supplemental  water 
supply   in    the   Muddy   River   Valley. 

25.  State  Engineer:  Secretary  and  engineer 
member  of  the  Colorado  River  Commission 
and  engineer  member  of  the  public  service 
commission — 1927  to  1935. 

During  this  period  I  completed  the  adju- 
dication proceedings  on  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal stream  systems  of  the  State,  Including 
the  Humboldt  and  Little  Humboldt  Rivers, 
the  Pahranagat  Valley. 

Secured  the  Hoover  (Boulder)  Dam  power 
and  revenue  In  lieu  of  taxes  for  use  by  the 
SUte. 

Range  control  under  the  Nevada  Stock- 
Watering  Act. 

26.  Managing  director,  1938-44,  of  the  In- 
dustrial West  Foundation,  a  nonprofit  organ- 
ization which  compiled  and  published  an 
industrial  encyclopedia  of  the  11  Western 
States,  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  the  Philippines. 

The  report  was  published  in  1944,  and 
Included  mining,  agriculture  and  livestock, 
fuels,  oil  and  gas  and  coal,  forestry,  power 
and  water,  transportation,  taxes,  and  Indus- 
trial development. 

It  Is  an  Industrial  reference  work  con- 
taining 38  sections — about  the  size  of  Web- 
ster's Unabridged  Dictionary. 

NATIONAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  FOREIGN  POLICIES 

I  suggest  the  principles  that  in  my  best 
Judgment  will  preserve  our  own  economic 
structure,  while  encouraging  foreign  nations 
to  Improve  their  own,  and  which  will  best 
enable   us  to  cooperate  with  such  foreign 


nations,  and  to  repel  aggression  from  any 
source  if  it  should  come. 

The  following  national  and  international 
principles,  when  adopted,  will  enable  us  to 
develop  our  own  economic  resources  and 
provide  for  our  children's  future, 

NATIONAL  POLICT 

1.  Foreign  trade:  Promotion  of  foreign 
trade  should  be  on  the  basis  of  fair  and 
reasonable  competition  and  must  be  done 
within  the  principles  long  maintained,  that 
foreign  products  of  underpaid  foreign  labor 
shall  not  be  admitted  to  our  country  on 
terms  which  endanger  the  living  standards 
of  our  American  worklngman  or  the  Amer- 
ican farmer,  or  threaten  serious  injury  to 
a  domestic  Industry. 

2.  Gold  standard:  We  should  return  to  a 
convertible  gold-coin  standard  and  abolish 
the   present-day   managed -currency   system. 

3.  States'  rights:  It  Is  of  paramount  im- 
portance that  all  rights  of  regulation  and 
sovereignty  not  speclflcally  given  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  the  Constitution  must 
be  returned  to  the  States  in  accordance  with 
the  Constitution  and  tlie  Bill  of  Rights. 

4.  Legislative  branch  of  Government  in- 
dependent: Congress  (the  legislative)  m\ist 
reassert  its  power  as  one  of  the  three  in- 
dependent branches  of  the  Government  set 
up  by  the  Constitution  as  a  check  on  the 
Executive  and  the  Judiciary.  Congress  raust 
resume  Its  constitutional  authority  to  regu- 
late commerce — to  regulate  money — to  ap- 
prove treaties  with  foreign  nations — and  In- 
sist that  the  right  to  declare  war  be  re- 
served to  Congress  alone  as  the  Constitution 
provides. 

5.  Make  Western  Hemisphere  independent 
for  national  defense:  Make  the  Western 
Hemisphere  self-sufficient  in  the  production 
of  the  strategic  and  critical  minerals  and 
materials  for  any  emergency — including  the 
United  States,  South  America,  Canada  and 
Alaska  The  transportation  lines  can  then 
be  kept  open  In  time  of  emergency. 

INTERNATIONAL    POLICT 

1.  Free  exchange  of  ctirrencies:  As  a  con- 
dition of  further  cooperation  require  a  free 
exchange  of  the  currencies  of  foreign  na- 
tions between  themselves  and  with  the  dol- 
lar, and  stop  the  manipulation  of  the  price 
of  such  currencies  In  terms  of  the  dollar  for 
trade  advantage  over  the  United  States. 

2.  Gift  loans  to  foreign  nations:  Stop  the 
gift  loans  to  foreign  nations  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  American  taxpayers.  In  lieu  of  such 
gifts  accept  reasonable  amounts  of  foreign 
nations'  currency  at  the  current  market  rate 
of  exchange  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  in  this  country,  and  then  use  their 
own  currency  for  the  purchase  of  goods  and 
services  in  such  countries  when  needed,  thus 
utillzlnc  the  market  rate  of  exchange  at  the 
time  of   such   purchase. 

3.  Integrity  of  private  investments:  As  a 
further  condition  require  that  foreign  na- 
tions protect  the  integrity  of  private  invest- 
ments in  their  respective  countries  as  this 
Nation  protects  the  Integrity  of  the  Invest- 
ments of  the  citizens  of  foreign  nations. 

4.  Equal  access  to  foreign  markets:  As  a 
further  condition  establish  equal  access  to 
the  markets  of  foreign  nations.  Provide 
that  tariffs  or  Import  fees,  but  that  no  third 
nation  may  fix  such  conditions,  including 
quotas,  money  exchanges,  or  use  other  sub- 
terfuge to  preclude  the  United  States  from 
trading  with  such  nation  upon  an  equal 
basis.  This  simple  pronouncement  would 
end  colonial  slavery  throughout  the  earth, 
since  we  furnish  the  only  substantial  market 
for  the  goods  supplied  by  the  colonial  slavery 
areas  controlled  by  England,  France,  Bel- 
glum,  and  the  Netherlands. 

6.  The  Monroe  Doctrine:  Extend  the  128,- 
year-old   Monroe    Doctrine    to   include   the 
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areas  In  Ajsla  and  Europe  that  It  U  neces- 
sary for  us  to  currently  defend  for  our  own 
security  and  well-being  and  to  retain  the 
final  decision  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  In  the  event  of  war  threats. 

Domestic  policy :  Any  domestic  policy  must 
be  based  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  stand- 
ard oX  living  of  our  people  and  upon  the 
economic  Integrity  oi  the  American  people. 

Foreign  policy:  Any  foreign  policy  must  be 
baaed  upon  the  xiltlinate  security  and  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

THE  ADMINTST«ATI01I'3  POLICIES  OF  TVa  TSADl, 

OEncrr   mtAMciNG,   and  fsogrcssivx  taxa- 
tion 

Free  trade,  described  by  the  Pablan  Social- 
ist catch-phrase  "reciprocal  trade,"  is  the  ad- 
ministration's 20-year-old  settled  policy, 
puts  the  American  workers  and  Investors  In 
dlr«ict  competition  with  the  products  of  Asia- 
tic and  European  sweatshop  labor  produced 
with  the  machinery  and  equipment  furnished 
by  our  own  taxpayers. 

Karl  Marx,  the  outstanding  Socialist  of  all 
time,  said  "1  am  for  free  trade  for  the  reason 
that  It  will  hasten  the  revolution." 

Deficit  financing.  In  reality  printing  count- 
erfeit money  to  pick  up  the  Government 
deficits  each  year  due  to  the  administra- 
tion's unbusinesslike  practices,  was  a  Lord 
Keynes  (England)  theory  sold  to  the  people 
of  this  coimtry  through  State  Department 
propaganda. 

Each  year  billions  of  dollars  of  such 
counterfeit  money  are  printed  and  thrown 
Into  the  economic  blood  stream  of  the  Na- 
tion, thus  diluting  its  ptirchasing  power  to 
that  extent,  and  through  that  method  the 
administration,  supported  by  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  a  subservient  Congress,  has 
deliberately  stolen  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
wages.  Insurance,  and  the  savings  of  the  peo- 
ple of  our  Nation  during  the  last  10  to  15 
years  through  deliberate  actions  bringing 
about  the  decreased  purchasing  power  of  the 
dollar.  ;^ 

Economic  unrest  symbolized  by  str  kes 
and  threat  of  strikes  has  continually  be- 
set the  Nation  and  neither  the  worklngmen 
nor  the  Investors  represented  by  manage- 
ment have  recognized  the  true  cause,  which 
la  the  resulting  steadily  decreasing  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  wages  previously  agreed 
upon — brotight  about  through  the  Govern- 
ment printing  additional  money  each  year — 
loosely  called  "deficit  financing.  " 

Both  the  worklngmen  and  Investors  must 
realize  that  higher  wages  and  higher  prices 
are  the  result  of  inflation  and  not  the  cause 
of  it.  their  Interests  are  commoB  and  they 
both  know  that  If  you  are  going  to  water  the 
baby's  milk  you  have  to  give  him  more  of 
It. 

Progressive  taxation  takes  up  to  91  percent 
of  the  income  of  individuals  and  corpora- 
tions   according    to    earning    capacity. 

Under  this  system  it  is  assvired  that  few  but 
tbe  largest  of  the  corporations  and  practi- 
cally no  Individual  can  build  up  a  necessary 
reserve,  after  taxes,  to  weather  an  economic 
slump. 

Young  people  In  business:  It  is  also  made 
next  to  Impossible  for  an  Individual  who 
must  start  from  "scratch"  to  borrow  money 
to  start  a  business  or  for  a  small  business  to 
succeed,  since  regardless  of  the  business 
earnings  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  suf- 
ficient money,  after  taxes,  to  repay  a  ioan — 
thus  the  Government  has  virtually  sentenced 
the  yoiong  people  of  our  Nation  to  remain 
wage  earners.  Professional  men  can  raise 
their  fees  in  line  with  Inflation  but  wage 
earners  cannot. 

The  Karl  Marx  principle:  The  (ulminis- 
tratlon,  with  the  approval  of  that  same  sub- 
servient Congress,  has  adopted^  the  second 
Karl  Marx  principle  between  nations,  laid 


down  in  that  fanKnis  Brussels  speech  more 
than   102  years  ago.  when  he  said: 

"Prom  each  according  to  his  ability:  to 
each  according  to  his  need,"  the  administra- 
tion has  adopted  the  principle  on  an  interna- 
tional scale. 

Building  our  own  competition:  With  the 
American  taxpayers'  money  the  administra- 
tion is  sending  the  latest  and  moet  efBctent 
Industrial  machinery  to  Europe  so  that  the 
resulting  products  of  the  low-wage.  Uvlng- 
stanciard  labor  can  undersell  our  own  higher 
living-standard  workers  and  investors  in 
their  own  markets  here,  and  at  the  same 
time  destroy  any  opportunity  for  a  foreign 
market  for  our  own  goods  unless  we  vote  a 
subsidy  to  make  up  the  dUTerence  in  the 
resulting  cost  of  production. 

THX    AmCINISTSATION'S    HTBBn)     DOlfKSTIC    AND 

rORZICN      POLICT ONX      ECONOMIC      WOBLJ) 

DIVISION    or   THS   WEALTH    THEOEIXS 

The  three-part  one-economic-world  pro- 
gram Of  the  administration  Includes: 

1.  The  1934  Trade  Agreements  Act — named 
by  the  catch-phrase  "reciprocal  trade"  to 
•ell  free  trade  to  the  American  people  and 
transfers  the  constitutional  responsibility  of 
the  legislative  branch — Congress — to  regulate 
foreign  trade  to  the  executive  branch — the 
President — exercised  by  an  industrially  In- 
experienced State  Department  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  dividing  the  markets  of 
this  country  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
(Should  be  put  back  m  tariff  commission 
hands.) 

2.  The  give-away  program— UNRRA.  the 
W.750.000.000  to  Britain.  Marshall  plan,  ECA, 
and  now  Mutual  Security  and  point  4 — has 
been  and  is  now  dealtrned  to  make  up  the 
trade  balance  deficits  of  the  European  coun- 
tries in  cash  tmtil  such  time  as  our  market* 
can  be  divided  with  such  nations  thro\igh 
the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  act  so  that 
there  will  be  no  trade  balance  deficits.  Our 
chief  export  is  ca&li.  The  flood  of  cheap  for- 
eign labor  products,  including  minerals,  tex- 
tiles, crockerv.  prei:lslon  Instruments,  chem- 
ical and  other  manufactured  products  are 
flooding  this  Nation  In  competition  with  our 
own  workers  and  Investors — we  are  support- 
ing our  own  economy  on  one  emergency 
after  another. 

3.  The  International  Materials  Conference, 
a  creation  of  the  executive  branch — State  De- 
partment— to  make  the  division  of  the 
wealth  of  our  Natlc  n  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  a  permanent  policy. 

This  Nation  would  have  one  vote  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  foreign  member  na- 
tions— In  the  allocation  of  the  production 
and  markets  of  the  nations  of  the  world  each 
year  on  the  basis  of  need — including  our  own. 

Thus  the  one-economic-world  goal — that 
of  averaging  the  standard  of  living  of  our 
Nation  with  the  countries  of  the  world  will 
be  the  permanent  established  policy  of  this 
Nation. 

Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  has  said: 
"It  is  hardly  possible  any  longer  to  draw  a 
sharp  dividing  lln<'  between  the  economic 
affairs  and  politlcf  1  affairs  •  •  •  they 
must  be  combined  in  a  single  unified  and 
rounded  policy." 

Under  the  so-called  Reciprocal  Trade 
Act — the  give-away  programs  and  the  IMC — 
his  statement  is  no  doubt  perfectly  true, 
the  obvious  answer  of  course  is,  get  rid  of 
Mr.  Acheson — since  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  not  set  it  up  that  way. 

DEVtXOFMXNT  PBOCKESS 

Little  stable  progress  can  be  made  in  agri- 
cultural, mining,  livestock,  industrial,  and 
scientific  development  within  our  own  State 
while  a  Washington  Government  bureau 
3.000  miles  away  can — through  the  stroke  of 
a  pen — wash  out  iiny  well-considered  In- 
vestment and  well-: aid  plan. 


II 


We  can  easily  have  five  times  the  present 
population  and  taxable  property  within  our 
State  to  help  the  carry  the  tax  load — within 
2  to  3  decades— If  my  State  development  pro- 
gram is  followed  through  sensibly  and  ag- 
gressively, based  upon  sound  national  and 
international  policies. 

The  national  policy  mutt  include  the  pro- 
tection of  the  American  workers  and  inves- 
tors from  the  products  of  the  sweatshop 
labor  of  Europe  and  Asia  through  an  adjust- 
able tariff  or  Import  fee  on  the  basis  of  fair 
and  reasonable  competition — the  difference 
between  the  wage-standard  of  living  her* 
and  abroad  Is  the  principal  factor. 

The  Government  must  stop  the  continual 
printing  of  counterfeit  money  currently 
called  deficit  financing  to  support  the  for- 
eign nations  and  to  police  the  world,  which 
is  in  effect  pumping  the  new^y  printed  ctir- 
rency  into  the  economic  bloodstream  of 
the  Nation  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
putting  the  milk  can  under  the  pximp:  the 
raises  in  wages  and  of  the  price  of  good* 
and  services  is  the  result  of  Inflation  and 
not  the  cause  of  it. 

The  cause  of  inflation  is  obviously  the 
printing  of  new  money  to  plcJi  up  the 
check  between  the  expenditures  of  the 
present  reckless  and  irresponsible  admlnls- 
tratloa — and  the  collections  through  taxes — 
and  it  is  the  major  cause  of  the  continual 
necessary  wage  adjustment  dilSculty  be- 
tween the  workers  and  the  investors  repre- 
sented by  management. 

We  must  stop  the  trend  toward  the  cen- 
tralization of  government  in  Washington. 
D.  C.  and  return  all  possible  righu  to  the 
States. 

It  is  time  that  the  administration  got  its 
feet  on  the  ground  and  quit  trying  to  sup- 
port and  police  the  entire  world  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  time  that  the  people  of  this  country 
Insisted  upon  a  Congress  and  an  administra- 
tion that  will  consider  the  maintenance  of 
our  standard  of  living  and  the  ultimate  se- 
curity and  welfare  of  this  Nation  of  para- 
mount importance  and  stop  the  one  world - 
en'  program  of  the  deliberate  dlvl.<»lon  of 
our  wealth  and  resources  with  the  European 
and  Asiatic  nations  which  have  been  in  con- 
tinual wars  between  themselves  for  more 
than  2.000  years. 

Overpopulation  is  the  bar  to  peace  in  the 
European  and  Asiatic  nations. 

rtnopKAif  NATIONS  coMnrmoN 
Throufh  building  the  Industrial  produc- 
tion capacity  of  the  Eiiropean  nations  to 
more  than  150  percent  of  their  prewar  pro- 
duction and  installing  our  new  machinery 
for  use*  by  tiielr  sweatshop  labor  we  have 
developed  competition  for  our  own  working- 
men  and  investors,  and  they  are  seiling'°tbe 
manufactured  and  processed  goods  to  Rus- 
sia and  the  Iron-curtaln  countries  necessary 
for  Uiem  to  fight  world  war  III  with  us. 

CONTROL    or   THX   At!    AND    SEAS 

We  should  concentrate,  through  our  na- 
tional defense  program,  in  regaining  con- 
trol of  the  air  and  the  seas  through  air  and 
submarine  power  over  areas  important 
to  ova  ultimate  security  and  welfare. 

We  should  not  have  a  foot  soldier  outside 
of  this  hemisphere  as  such;  we  should  not 
enter  any  conflict  unless  our  own  safety  and 
welfare  la  in  Jeopardy,  and  then  through  con- 
gressional action,  and  go  In  to  win. 

ATOMIC     XKKRGT COMMKKCIAI.     FOWXS     PL,ANTS 

The  Eureka.  Nev  .  pouer  plant  will  fur- 
nish the  first  commercial  power  ever  pro- 
duced through  the  use  of  atomic  energy. 

Such  power  is  now  commercially  feasible 
in  the  intermountain  areas,  between  the 
Rocky  Mountain  and  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mountain    and    desert    areas,    since    thei« 
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are  numerous  mining  districts  and  under- 
ground water  areas  which  can  be  made 
profitable  through  lower -cost  power,  while  in 
the  oil  and  gas  and  coal  producing  areas,  as 
well  as  the  hydroelectric  centers  competitive 
atomic  energy  commercial  power  may  be 
some  years  away. 

The  advent  of  such  power,  which  can  be 
made  available  wherever  a  10,000-  to  20.000- 
kilowatt  load  may  be  available,  will  stimu- 
late prospecting  and  exploration  work  In 
and  throughout  the  Intermountain  country. 


Maj. 


Gen.    Melvin    J.    Maat:    A    Great 

Marine,  an  Able  Legislator 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
;  or 

;,,       HON.  DEWEY  SHORT 

or  Missotmi 
."    IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
I         Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man  of 
great  phytdcal.  Intellectual,  and  moral 
courage.  Melvin  Joseph  Maas  i*  strong 
In  defeat  and  humble  in  victory.  He  has 
served  his  country  as  a  great  marine  and 
a.s  an  abh  legislator  He  has  been  a 
Reserve  oftcer  in  the  Marine  Corps  since 
1925.  but  his  service  with  the  Marines 
began  In  1917.  During  World  War  I 
he  was  assigned  to  marine  aviation  In 
the  Azores. 

Mel  Maa ;  was  a  Member  of  Congress 
from  Minnfsota  for  16  years.  Twelve  of 
ttUMC  years  I  served  as  his  colleague.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  Naval  Aflairs 
Committee,  and  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  MiliUiry  Affairs  Committee.  Mel 
was  industrious,  interested  in  the  welfare 
of  his  country  and  of  his  fellowman. 
He  recogniz*^!  more  than  does  the  aver- 
age Membei  of  Congress,  the  value  of 
the  Reserve;  to  our  Armed  Forces — and 
he  did  something  about  it. 

He  has  ccntlnued  his  efforts  for  Im- 
proved Rese  -ve  legislation  since  he  is  on 
active  duty  vlth  the  marines,  and  not  a 
Member  of  Congress.  A  member  of  the 
Reserves  Poices  Policy  Board  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  and  as  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  to  clarify  the  status 
of  thousand.;  of  Army.  Navy.  Air  Porce, 
and  Marine  Reserves  during  the  limited 
mobilization  Brigadier  General  Maas 
has  often  appeared  before  our  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

During  the  strenuous  hearings  on  a 
new  Reserve  act,  I  learned  that  progres- 
sive blindne.'is  was  robbing  Mel  Maas  of 
his  eyesight  He  continued  his  efforts, 
even  under  this  handicap,  and  it  Is  now 
reasonably  clear  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  l)ecome  the  Re.serve  Act  of 
1952.  Mel  Maas  will  retire  on  August  1, 
1952,  as  a  major  general,  moving  up  one 
grade  becaase  of  his  commendations  for 
combat  service. 

During  World  War  n  Mel  Maas  was  a 
Member  of  C  ongress,  and  he  could  easily 
have  avoidec  periods  of  active  duty  with 
the  Marines.  But  it  was  not  enough  for 
Colonel  Mafc.s  to  get  second  hand  the 


Information  he  needed  for  his  work  on 
the  Naval  Affairs  Committee. 

In  the  summer  of  1941  he  served  at 
sea  on  the  staff  of  Admiral  William  Hal- 
sey.  and  in  1942  v.as  with  Admiral  Prank 
J.  Fletcher  in  the  Solomons  campaign. 
He  also  served  as  a  Marine  Corps  ob- 
server with  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  was 
(.warded  the  Silver  Star  Medal  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Army  Air  Porce  at  Milne 
Bay  in  1942.  He  then  resumed  his  con- 
gressional duties  until  January  1945, 
when  he  returned  to  active  duty  with  the 
Marine  Corps. 

In  May  1945,  Maas  assumed  command 
of  Awase  Air  Base.  Okinawa,  where  he 
won  the  Legion  of  Merit  for  outstanding 
services.  He  was  wounded  by  enemy 
action  there. 

Besides  the  Silver  Star  Medal  and 
the  Legion  of  Merit.  General  Maas  wears 
the  Purple  Heart.  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 
tion. Reserve  Special  Commendation 
Ribbon.  Organized  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve Medal.  Victory  Medal  World  War 
I  with  Aviation  Clasp.  American  De- 
fense Service  Medal.  Asiatic-Pacific 
Campaign  Medal.  Victory  Medal  World 
War  n.  Marine  Corps  Reserve  Ribbon, 
and  Armed  Forces  Reserve  Medal. 

He  is  chairman  of  the  national  execu- 
tive council  and  past  president  of  Ma- 
rine Corps  Reserve  Officers  Association; 
legislative  chairman  of  the  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Association  of  the  United  States; 
and  senior  vice  commander  in  chief  of 
the  Military  Order  of  World  Wars. 

No  one  coulc  have  done  a  better  job 
as  a  contact  man  between  the  armed 
.•services  and  the  Congress  than  Mel 
Maas.  He  belonged  to  bDth.  and  under- 
stood both. 

To  most  men  such  a  record  of  achieve- 
ment would  be  quite  enough — they  would 
be  glad  to  relax  in  glory.  But  Mel  Maas 
will  not  permit  his  brilliant  past  nor  his 
present  blindness  to  defeat  his  courage, 
nor  dim  his  desire  to  t>e  of  service  to  his 
country  and  to  his  fellow  man.  He  has 
tasted  defeat.  Twice  he  was  defeated 
when  he  ran  for  Congress.  It  did  not  get 
him  down.  When  his  blindness  occurred 
he  managed  to  keep  cheerful  and  opti- 
mistic.   He  kept  his  dauber  up. 

Adversities  do  not  make  a  man  like 
Mel  Maas  sour  and  embittered — they 
have  made  him  mellow.  Always  a  good 
friend,  he  is  perhaps  a  kinder,  better 
friend,  with  a  warmth,  wit,  and  wisdom 
that  is  inspiring. 

I  like  his  own  words: 

Retirement  merely  means  a  release,  so  I 
can  go  back  to  work  on  what  I  want  to  do. 
Blindness  Is  not  a  tragedy — we  have  more 
fun  than  people. 

I  spent  3  months  with  27  veterans  at  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Rehabilitation 
Center.  They  were  mostly  youngsters  from 
Korea.  I  heard  more  genuine  laughter  there 
than  in  the  last  10  years  in  the  Pentagon 
and  in  Congress.  That's  why  I'm  writing  a 
book,  which  I  call  How  To  Eat  Soup  With 
a  Fork. 

As  the  day  draws  near  for  the  retire- 
ment of  General  Maas,  many  tributes 
are  being  paid  to  him  by  Members  of 
Congress — those  who  have  served  with 


him  in  the  House  and  those  who  know 
him  as  "Mr.  Marine  Corps  Reserve." 
His  worth  as  a  man  and  as  a  marine  are 
recognized  by  men  In  all  branches  of  our 
armed  services. 

Gen.  Lemuel  C.  Shepherd,  Jr..  Com- 
mandant of  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  has  paid  earned  tribute  to  Gen- 
eral Maas.  I  should  like  to  quote  some 
of  the  comments  he  has  made : 

It  is  a  distinct  pleasure  for  me  to  express 
to  you  my  personal  appreciation  as  well  as 
that  of  the  entire  Marine  Corps  for  your 
splendid  efforts  In  behalf  of  our  corps  dur- 
ing your  28  years  of  service. 

Many  l}enefits  have  come  to  the  Marine 
Corps  and  to  our  Reserve  through  your 
imagination.  Initiative,  and  zeal.  While  you 
were  serving  on  active  duty  during  two 
world  wars  and  through  the  years  of  peace 
between,  you  never  failed  to  seek  every  op- 
portunity to  bring  favor  and  lend  support  to 
our  corps.  Our  Marine  Corps  Reserve  has 
been  effectively  built  upon  the  Naval  Reserve 
Act  of  1938,  of  which  you  were  the  spnansor- 
Ing  author.  After  the  cessation  of  hostilities 
in  the  Pacific,  at  the  close  of  World  War  II, 
you  were  Instrumental  In  fostering  the  re- 
activation of  the  Marine  Corps  Reserve  pro- 
gram. 

Your  creditable  record  of  service  to  your 
country  and  corps  will  serve  as  an  Inspira- 
tion to  those  who  wUl  follow  you  through 
the  years.  You  have  earned  a  well-deserved 
retirement  through  ceaseless  efforts  and  out- 
standing accomplishments. 


Let's  Complete  the  Job  of  Making 
Pittsburgh  Flood  Proof 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HERMAN  P.  EBERHARTER 

OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  EBERHARTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  this  Congress  ends  its  work,  I 
want  once  again  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  Members  the  fact  that,  despite 
the  remarkable  achievements  which 
have  been  made  to  date  in  this  field,  we 
are  still  far  from  completing  our  goal  of 
protecting  the  people  of  this  country  and 
of  our  districts  from  the  terrible  ravages 
of  floods. 

There  is  still  much  to  be  done.  And  it 
is  work  which  must  be  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have 
lived  through  a  major  flood  disaster  and 
have  seen  the  suffering  and  hardship  and 
misery  which  accompany  these  natural 
calamities  cannot  ever  forget  what  we 
have  seen  and  experienced.  No  resident 
of  the  Pittsburgh  area  who  was  present 
16  years  ago  on  St.  Patrick's  Day  when 
the  Golden  Triangle  was  a  sea  of  mud 
and  the  northside  and  the  southside  were 
caught  in  the  swirling  devastation,  can 
ever  forget. 

Much — a  very  great  deal — has  been 
done  by  the  Federal  Government  since 
those  days  to  make  the  Pittsburgh  area 
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less  vulnerable  to  floods.  We  have  not 
experienced  any  terrible  floods  of  major 
nature  since  1937,  thanks  to  a  whola 
series  of  integrated  dams  and  reservoirs 
stretching  into  the  headwaters  of  our 
rivers  in  our  own  State  and  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. There  are  now  the  Tionesta 
Creek,  East  Branch  Clarion  River, 
CJrooked  Creek,  Mahoning  Creek,  Loyal- 
hanna  Creek,  Conemaugh  River,  Tygart 
River,  and  Youghiongheny  River  Reser- 
voirs either  In  fiill  operation  or  under 
construction.  Conemaugh,  when  it  is 
completed,  will  be  a  most  imix)rtant  ad- 
ditional source  of  flood  protection  for 
Pittsburgh  and  surrounding  areas. 

These  reservoirs  will  control  the  run- 
off from  a  total  drainage  area  of  some 
4,425  square  miles.  That  is  really  amaz- 
ing progress,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  first  reservoir  in  this  area, 
the  Tygart,  did  not  come  into  operation 
until  February,  1938. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  remains  that 
Pittsburgh  is  still  not  flood  free.  We  had 
a  flood  in  Pittsburgh  last  January  which 
reached  the  29.7-foct  level,  or  nearly  5 
feet  above  the  level  at  which  water  be- 
gins to  overflow  on  the  Northside. 
Without  the  reservoirs  now  in  operation, 
the  flood  level  would  have  been  over  33 
feet.  With  the  additional  reservoirs 
now  under  construction,  the  level  would 
have  been  reduced  to  28  feet.  The  1936 
flood  would  have  been  reduced  from  46 
feet  to  nearly  36  feet  with  these  reser- 
voirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  not  nearly  enough 
protection,  co-isidering  the  fact  that  the 
Arm,7  engine'-'rs  believe  the  max^num 
flood  of  "reasonable  expectancy"  could 
go  4  feet  higher  than  the  1936  flood,  and 
with  our  present  combination  of  flood 
protection  works  would  be  reduced  by 
only  8  feet. 

The  existing  system,  therefore,  can  do 
a  very  substantial  job  of  protecting 
Pittsburgh,  but  they  cannot  do  as  good 
a  job  as  the  situation  requires.  It  is 
readily  apparent,  then,  that  we  must 
continue  to  press  forward  for  maximum 
safety  against  floods. 

At  t  nSXtiX    BEBEBVOIR    AND    OTHKIS    AKS    Smx 

NEEDED 

That  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  go 
ahead  with  authorized  programs  to  start 
work  on  the  Allegheny  Reservoir — the 
giant  project  in  the  whole  program 
for  western  Pennsylvania — and  also  the 
other  reservoirs  still  on  the  planning^ 
boards.  They  would  take  another  2  or  3 
feet  off  the  crests  of  any  subsequent 
floods  and  give  Pittsburgh  adequate  pro- 
tection. And  the  Allegheny  Reservoir, 
while  helping  to  protect  us  from  floods, 
would  also  assure  us  an  adequate  supply 
of  good  water. 

Not  only  Pittsburgh  but  the  whole  trl- 
State  area  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Ohio 
Valley  area  of  the  Nation  would  benefit 
from  these  necessary  improvements  to 
human  safety  and  property  conservation. 
They  would  be  worth  while  investments 
In  the  greatest  production  center  and 
one  of  the  greatest  farming  areas  of  the 
Nation. 


FLOOD  CONTBOt  i:.VS  B!!ZI«  ONE  OF  THE  GREATEaT 
ACHirVEMENTS  OF  THE  DEMOCRATIC  ADMINIS- 
TKATIONS  OF  THE  PAST   20    TEABS 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  coming  political 
campaigns,  the  Republican  Party  will,  as 
usual,  find  fault  with  everything  which 
has  been  done  in  the  past  20  years.  It 
will  criticize  and  condemn  on  every 
hand.  It  will  issue  blanket  denuncia- 
tions against  the  whole  program  of  tho 
Democratic  Party — in  generalities. 

But  when  they  get  down  to  specifics, 
they  are  in  hot  water.  For  they  find 
that  the  specific  programs  of  the  Demo- 
cratic administrations  of  the  psist  20 
yeai^  are  recognized  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  having  saved  this  coun- 
try from  disaster.  That  goes  for  the 
economic  programs — which  wiped  com- 
munism off  as  a  domestic  threat  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  That  goes  for  the 
monumental  programs  for  improving, 
expanding,  and  conserving  America's 
great  natural  resources — including  flood 
control. 

I  do  not  believe  •:he  Repubhcan  Party 
will  dare  criticize  flood  control  as  such. 
In  an  area  like  Pittsburgh,  that  would  be 
pohtlcal  suicide.  But  the  Republican 
Party  will  denounce  at  great  length  the 
"extravagance"  of  our  Democratic  pro- 
grams and  the  \  ast  sums  of  money  which 
have  been  spent  to  improve  this  Nation, 
and  to  protect  our  cities.  It  will  come 
cut — all  out — for  "economy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Republican 
Party,  particularly  in  the  Pittsburgh 
area,  does  not  criticize  or  condemn  flood 
control,  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
sistently voted  and  fought  to  cripple  our 
flood-control  programs  by  denying  suf- 
ficient funds  to  do  the  job  which  has  to 
be  done.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  Repubhcan  Party  In  the  Congress  has 
always  voted  to  cut  flood  control,  here 
and  elsewhere,  just  as  it  has  voted  to  re- 
duce our  Military  F^stabllshment.  to  cut 
off  aid  to  the  friendly  nations  joined  with 
us  in  flghting  communism,  to  cut  school- 
liinch  funds,  and  to  cut  the  funds  for  any 
program  which  really  benefits  the  peo- 
ple. 

THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTT  ORIGINATED  WATION.U. 
FLOOD  CO»rrROL  AND  WILL  COirrHTUE  TO  WOKK 
UABO   FOB   COMPLrnOM   OF   THE   PBOOBAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  senior  Mem- 
l)ers  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
can  assure  you  that  the  Democratic 
Members  of  Congress  from  my  State  as 
from  other  States  will  continue  to  work 
hard  for  a  flood-control  program  which 
will  end  the  constant  threat  of  floods  and 
allow  our  people  to  live  in  serenity  aae- 
quately  protected  against  this  monster 
force  of  nature. 

We  will  continue  to  press  our  suc- 
cessful flght  for  adequate  funds  to  com- 
plete the  reservoirs  now  under  construc- 
tion in  the  Pittsburgh  area.  And  as  soon 
as  the  defense  program  permits  the  fur- 
ther diversion  of  necessary  materials  to 
this  purpose,  we  will  bring  before  the 
Congress  for  appropriation  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  and  the  other  reservoirs  still 
needed  to  make  our  Pittsburgh  area  flood 
proof  and  secure.  i^-^\. 


Italian  ImmifratioB 
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OF  KlSSOtTRI 

IN  THl  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  a 
source  of  deep  regret  to  me  that  this 
Congress  will  adjourn  without  taking 
action  on  H.  R.  7376.  a  bill  which  would 
authorize  the  issuance  of  300,000  special 
nonquota  Immigration  visas  to  displaced 
persons  and  to  residents  of  areas  wRero 
there  Is  intense  overipopulation.  This 
bill  would  have  authorized  the  Issuance 
of  117,000  special  nonquota  immigration 
visas  to  persons  of  Italian  nationality 
during  the  next  3  years.  As  you  and  my 
colleagues  here  know.  I  have  consistently 
advocated  passage  of  such  a  bill  both  in 
committee  and  on  the  floor. 

The  Italian  quota  which  is  established 
by  the  new  immigration  code  is  so  small 
that  It  works  an  extreme  hardship  on 
American  citiwns  of  Italian  descent  who 
now  have  loved  ones  and  relatives  In 
Italy  who  desire  to  immigrate  to  the 
United  States.  This  imposes  on  these 
American  citizens  and  their  relatives  a 
great  burden  of  sorrow  and  hardship. 
In  many  instances  families  are  separated 
because  of  this  arbltrar>-  and  unfair  limi- 
tation on  quota."!  for  Italian  immigration. 

The  Italian  nation  today  Is  greatly 
overpopulnted.  Ufe  is  hard  Indeed  in 
Italy  because  there  are  not  enough  com- 
modities to  go  around  and  the  land  will 
not  support  adequately  the  population 
which  Is  now  living  on  It  We  should 
have  a  humanitarian  consideration  be- 
cause of  these  facts  and  because  of  th« 
tremendous  contribution  which  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  have  made  to  tha 
welfare  of  the  Nation,  to  our  economy, 
and  in  the  fields  of  arts  and  letters. 

No  ethnic  group  has  made  a'-greater 
contribution  to  i\merlcan  life  and  tra- 
dition than  the  Italian  population  of  this 
country.  Those  Italians  who.  In  former 
years,  came  here  as  immigrants,  were 
readily  assimilated  Into  our  society. 
They  have  entered  all  trades,  businesses, 
and  professions.  The  Inherently  friend- 
ly and  sociable  Italian  disposition  has 
enabled  these  new  Americans  to  make 
friends  everywhere  they  have  settled. 
Much  of  the  construction  which  haa 
made  our  great  American  cities  is  the 
product  of  Italian  strength  and  In- 
genuity. The  fine  Italian  physique  and 
their  stamina  have  manifested  them- 
selves in  the  athletic  world.  Their  con- 
tribution to  the  heritage  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  has  greatly  improved  the 
health  and  weU- being  of  the  Nation.  In 
the  professions,  in  law.  in  medicine,  in 
the  field  of  government,  as  engineers,  as 
businessmen,  and  as  legialators,  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  descent  or  parentage  have 
made  themselves  known,  respected,  and 
admired,  and  have  eru-iched  each  of  the 
fields  which  they  have  entered.  The 
contribution  of  Italian -Americana  to  our 


Armed  Forces  and  to  the  defense  of  our 
Nation  is  indeed  a  proud  chapter  in 
American  history.  During  World  War 
II  20  Congre.'sional  Medals  of  Honor 
were  awarded  to  Americans  of  Italian 
descent. 

The  contributions  of  Italian-Ameri- 
cans to  the  fields  of  music,  of  art,  and  of 
literature  are  legend.  It  is  unfair  to 
these  good  and  loyal  citizens  that  their 
loved  ones  are  excluded  from  our  shores 
by  an  arbitrary  limitation  on  Italian 
immigration. 

Mr.  Speaker  should  I  be  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  returned  to  the  next  Congress 
by  the  electort.te  of  my  district,  I  shall 
introduce  a  bill  similar  to  H.  R.  7376.  I 
hoF>e  that  my  colleagues  here  will  join  in 
supporting  thlj  bill.  To  do  so  will  cor- 
rect an  injustice  and  will  be  in  the  best 
Interests  and  welfare  of  our  beloved 
Nation. 


Plajring  Politic  I  With  Taxes,  Tariffs,  and 
Social  Security 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  DINGEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  bien- 
nially we  American  citizens  are  called 
uF>on  to  exerc-se  one  of  the  most  cher- 
ished heritages  b<Kiueathed  by  the  ven- 
erable founding  fathers  of  this  great 
country  to  thrir  descendants.  I  am  of 
course  speaking  of  the  right  to  select 
through  the  free  ballot,  in  elections,  the 
neighbors  whcm  we  desire  to  represent 
us  in  our  Federal  Government. 

Election  lime  is  again  at  hand.  The 
American  pubic,  after  informing  itself 
as  to  the  issues  and  after  evaluating  the 
past  performances  and  weighing  the 
promises  of  the  parties,  will  go  to  the 
polls  in  November  and  vote  its  convic- 
tions. 

Unfortunately,  during  this  present 
contest  for  ofl;ce,  one  of  the  major  po- 
litical parties  tias  launched,  in  despera- 
tion, an  unscrjpulous  and  subreptitious 
program  of  prc^paganda  which  that  party 
hopes  will  obscure  the  true  Issues  at 
stake.  That  party  is  the  Republican 
Party. 

The  Republ  can  propaganda  program 
Is  predicated  en  false  claims  of  their  past 
accomplishments  and  vague,  irresponsi- 
ble promises  \s-ith  re.«;pect  to  the  future. 
My  confidence  in  the  American  public 
convinces  me  that  this  wanton  effort  to 
deceive  can  nf  ver  succeed  Nevertheless, 
the  record  must  be  kept  straight.  I  will 
keep  the  reccrd  straight  to  the  extent 
that  it  concerns  matters  with  which  I 
have  been  closely  associated  during  the 
past  20  years  that  I  have  been  in  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I  have  been  particu- 
larly interested  in  matters  pertaining  to 
taxation,  tariffs,  and  social  security.    It 


has  been  my  purpose  to  foster  legislation 
equitably  apportioning  the  tax  burden, 
promoting  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
merce, and  providing  an  adequate  system 
of  social  security.  I  have  fought  unceas- 
ingly for  these  purposes.  I  would  now 
like  to  comment  on  the  Republican  per- 
formance record  that  has  occurred  and 
the  promises  for  the  future  that  may  be 
expected  from  the  Republican  Party  with 
respect  to  these  same  major  topics  of 
taxes,  tariffs,  and  social  security. 

During  the  past  20  years  to  my  knowl- 
edge the  Republicans  have  adhered 
blindly  to  the  same  policies  that  created 
the  disaster  and  privation  of  the  Hoover 
administi-ation.  They  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  the  party  of  archaic  think- 
ing, dedicated  to  the  government  of  the 
many  for  the  privilege  of  the  few.  The 
substance  of  progress,  accomplishment, 
and  humanity  has  no  part  in  their  con- 
cept of  government. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  go  back  to 
the  fiasco  of  the  Hoover  administration 
to  ascertain  how  the  Republican  Party 
will  cope  with  the  important  issues  be- 
fore us  today.  We  need  only  examine 
the  record  of  no-achievement  registered 
by  the  recent  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress during  its  accidental  tenure  in 
office.  The  present  leadership  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  remains  substantially 
unchanged  since  the  futile  and  ineffective 
Eightieth  Congress.  It  will  serve  us 
well,  therefore,  to  review  the  record  so 
we  can  better  assay  what  that  party 
proffers  for  the  future. 

The  record  of  the  Eightieth  Congress 
was  based  on  a  philosophy  of  depression 
economics,  domestic  favoritism  for  sr>e- 
cial  interests,  and  international  irre- 
sponsibility. These  tenets  were  repudi- 
ated by  a  shocked  and  aroused  electorate 
in  1948.  Unfortunately  the  ghost  of 
that  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  will 
not  be  laid  to  rest.  It  will  surely  reap- 
pear to  write  the  dominant  theme  in  the 
Republican  platform  lor  1952.  Let  us 
now  turn  to  the  record. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
had  a  particularly  shameful  record  in 
the  field  of  tax  legislation. 

The  so-called  tax  revision  sponsored 
by  the  Republican  majority  in  1948  was 
conceived  and  written  by  Wall  Street 
lawyers  at  the  behest  of  the  Republican 
Members  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. These  lawyers  were  personally 
present  and  met  regularly  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  room  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  but  the  Repubhcan  ma- 
jority. It  was  these  laviTers,  not  Con- 
gress, who  wrote  the  Wall  Street  tax 
bill.  I  know  because  I  was  actually 
barred  from  entering  the  Chamber. 
This  legislation  was  designed  to  delight 
and  enrich  the  wealthy  by  forcing  the 
middle  and  lower  income  families  to  pay 
a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  government. 
It  represented  an  abandonment  of  the 
time  honored  American  way  of  taxation 
according  to  ability  to  pay.  The 
wealthy  added  to  their  riches  while  the 
productive  working  people  paid  for  the 
special  benefits  granted  the  chosen  few. 

The  perfidious  nature  of  this  Repub- 
lican tax  legislation  has  been  well  docu- 


mented and  established  in  the  past. 
However,  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  briefly 
demonstrate  the  doUars-and -cents  effect 
of  the  GOP  tax  revision.  In  the  fol- 
lowing examples  note  how  people  in  the 
higher  income  brackets  were  given  the 
greatest  benefits: 

First.  The  $2,400  income  family  of 
four  received  a  tax  cut  of  $1.46  per  week 
which  represented  a  3.3-percent  increase 
in  take  home  pay. 

Second.  The  $5,000  income  family  of 
four  got  a  tax  cut  of  $3  per  week  with 
a  resulting  take  home  pay  increase  of  3.6 
percent. 

Third.  The  Republicans  really  took 
good  care  of  the  $25,000  income  family  of 
four.  This  family  received  a  weekly  tax 
cut  of  $58.50  with  a  whopping  18.5  per- 
cent increase  in  take  home  pay. 

It  was  a  case  of  the  more  you  had, 
the  less  proportionately  you  had  to  pay. 
On  top  of  that  bonanza  for  the  wealthy, 
the  Republican  Eightieth  Congress  gave 
a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollar  reduction 
in  annual  gift  and  estate  taxes  to  about 
12.000  of  the  Nation's  wealthiest  families. 

Do  you  doubt  that  the  special  interests 
In  this  country  felt  well  rewarded  for 
the  millions  of  dollars  they  had  si)ent  to 
have  their  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress elected? 

But  to  complete  the  sordid  tale  of 
Republican  tax  legislation  we  must 
briefly  examine  what  the  Eightieth  Con- 
gress did  to  excise  taxes.  In  considering 
the  matter  we  must  remember  that  the 
impact  of  an  excise  tax  is  greater  upon 
the  low  income  families  than  upon  the 
wealthy.  To  state  vjry  succinctly  the 
Republirian  record  on  excises  we  need 
only  say  that  the  Eightieth  Congress 
made  the  wartime  excise  taxes  perma- 
nent in  peacetime  in  the  flrst  major  tax 
bill  passed  during  that  Congress.  An- 
other step  in  the  GOP  program  of  tax 
relief  for  the  rich. 

My  own  record  is  clear  on  the  subject 
of  excise  taxes.  I  have  at  all  times  op- 
posed their  imposition.  I  have  fought 
to  keep  them  at  the  lowest  possible  rates 
when  their  enactment  appeared  inevi- 
table. I  have  sought  to  include  in  all  ex- 
cise levies  a  provision  for  the  automatic 
termination,  and  often  succeeded  in 
these  objectives. 

Remembering  the  Republican  betrayal 
of  the  average  American  citizen  when 
the  Eightieth  Congress  gave  unconscion- 
able benefits  to  their  wealthy  friends  and 
remembering  also  that  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  Eightieth  Congress  com- 
prise that  Party's  present  leadership,  let 
us  speculate  upon  the  probable  1952 
campaign  promises  of  the  Republican 
Party  with  respect  to  taxation. 

To  get  at  the  true  import  of  the  GOP 
tax  intentions,  it  will'^most  likely  be 
necessary  to  eliminate  much  excessive 
verbiage  and  meaningless  platitudes  that 
will  be  contained  in  the  Republican  plat- 
form. But  after  boiling  down,  the  Re- 
publican position  on  taxation  will  in- 
evitably come  to  two  points:  First,  a  tax 
reduction,  and,  second,  a  balanced  bud- 
get. It  will  be  the  Eightieth  Congress* 
hash  warmed  over.    In  keeping  with  the 
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Republican  policy  of  deception  and 
evasiveness,  we  will  not  be  told  who  will 
be  benefited  by  this  promised  tax  cut  nor 
how  it  will  be  accomplished.  Presum- 
ably these  same  GOP  leaders  who  bilked 
the  average  taxpayer  while  in  power  in 
the  Eightieth  Congress,  will  again  seek 
to  grant  huge  tax  benefits  first  to  the  big 
corporations  and  to  the  rich. 

A  specious  aspect  of  the  Republican 
campaign  oratory  to  date  is  the  GOP 
failure  to  mention  that  the  revenue  law, 
as  it  is  on  the  books,  now  contains  equi- 
table and  automatic  tax  relief  beginning 
in  1953.  The  existing  law  already  calls 
for  a  siJeciflc  reduction  in  Individual  in- 
come taxes,  a  termination  of  the  cor- 
porate excess  profits  taxes,  and  either  a 
reduction  or  termination  of  excise  taxes. 
I  emphasize  that  these  relief  provisions 
are  already  law.  Are  the  Republicans 
lajlng  claim  to  these  tax  relief  measures 
enacted  by  Democratic  Congresses  or  do 
they  intend  to  go  even  further?  What 
part  of  our  defense  program  will  they 
abandon  in  the  interest  of  a  tax  reduc- 
tion? Where  will  they  lay  us  bare  with 
weakness  so  they  can  help  the  chosen 
few  to  enlarge  their  fortunes?  They 
do  not  tell  us;  they  will  not  be  specific  in 
their  platform;  we  will  have  to  guess. 
Mr.  Speaker,  remember  the  infamous 
Eightieth  Congress.  Are  we  going  to  let 
them  try  ^t  again? 

No  one  is  more  interested  in  reduced 
taxes  than  I  am.  I  would  like  to  see  the 
taxes  of  my  fellow  citizens,  as  well  as  my 
own.  substantially  reduced.  But  I  want 
honorable  tax  reduction  fairly  distrib- 
uted. I  do  not  want  tax  reduction  at  the 
expense  of  our  fighting  men  and  to  the 
detriment  of  our  national  defense.  I  do 
not  want  tax  reduction  at  the  expense  of 
having  to  tell  Stalin  an4  his  evil  forces 
that  America  cannot  afford  to  bfe  strong. 
I  do  not  want  any  more  of  the  Republi- 
can brand  of  rich  man's  tax  relief.  If 
there  is  to  be  any  further  tax  cutting  in 
addition  to  the  automatic  provisions  we 
Democrats  have  already  provided  In  the 
last  two  of  the  three  emergency  tax  bills, 
let  the  people  be  assured,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  such  cuts  will  have  to  come  from 
the  Democratic  side  of  this  historic 
chamber  if  they  are  to  do  the  middle  and 
lower  income  families  any  good. 

Now  a  brief  comment  on  the  lip  service 
the  Republican  Party  has  sporadically 
given  to  the  national  debt.  For  politi- 
cal purposes  the  GOP  feigns  grave  con- 
cern over  this  indebtedness  every  time 
an  election  rolls  around.  But  what  has 
that  party  done  about  it?  The  simple 
answer  is — nothing. 

The  Republican  Eightieth  Congress 
with  Its  notorious  retrogressive  tax  bill 
dissipated  the  budgetary  surplus  which 
the  Democrats  had  provided  to  be  used 
for  debt  reduction.  The  Republican 
Party  used  this  surplus  to  declare  a  divi- 
dend for  its  wealthy  supporters.  But 
another  election  year  Is  here  so  the  GOP 
tax  artificers  will  again  seek  to  delude 
the  voters  with  hypocritical,  specious 
warnings  about  the  imminent  bank- 
ruptcy of  our  great  Nation. 

These  political  ostriches  will  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  the  past  20  years,  under 


the  stewardship  of  the  Democratic  Party, 
our  total  national  wealth  has  more  than 
trebled.  Therefore,  expressing  the  net 
debt  £is  a  percent  of  national  wealth,  we 
find  that  in  1952  such  indebtedness  rep- 
resented a  smaller  percentage  of  wealth 
than  was  the  case  In  1932.  In  1952  debt 
is  only  52.8  percent  of  wealth  whereas 
in  1932  debt  was  58.8  percent  of  wealth. 
The  financial  strength  of  our  people  and 
our  country  is  greater  now  than  it  has 
ever  been.  Republican  promises  cannot 
equal  Democratic  accomplishments  on 
that  score. 

Now  let  us  turn  briefly  to  Republican 
promises  and  performances  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  trade  and  commerce.  The 
Eightieth  Congress"  promise  was  dedica- 
tion to  a  program  of  removing  unneces- 
sary and  destructive  barriers  to  interna- 
tional trade.  What  was  the  perform- 
ance? The  precedent  of  the  Hoover  ad- 
ministration was  not  reactionary 
enough  for  the  Eightieth  Congress.  Its 
Republican  leaders  sought  to  follow  the 
tariff  policies  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
Here  they  were  at  their  backward  look- 
ing best. 

The  Eightieth  Congress  undertook  to 
Impose  tariff  rates  50  percent  higher 
than  the  rates  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  which  had  done  so 
much  to  destroy  our  trade  and  commerce 
and  to  bring  on  the  depression.  Had 
they  totally  succeeded  in  their  objective, 
our  reciprocal  trade  program  would  have 
been  destroyed;  our  program  of  inter- 
national trade  and  cooperation  would 
have  been  abandoned;  our  allies  and 
friends  would  have  been  forced  into  a 
business  partnership  with  the  Commu- 
nist-dominated areas  of  the  world. 

The  same  GOP  leaders  of  the  Eightieth 
Congress  are  with  us  today  imploring 
the  American  public  for  the  chance  to 
lead  us  back  into  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. Prom  their  record  and  from  their 
promises,  we  can  expect  them  to  do 
nothing  else  if  given  the  opportunity. 
The  Republicans  would  seek  progress 
with  sailing  ships  in  a  modern  world. 

Perhaps  the  mosi  outrageous  and  un- 
wholesome record  of  broken  GOP  cam- 
paign promises  is  to  be  found  in  a  study 
of  tiie  Republican  actions  with  respect  to 
the  social-security  program.  While 
promising  liberalization  and  improve- 
ment in  the  law,  the  Republicans  have 
never  ceased  their  obdurate  and  tragic 
opposition  to  this  program  on  which  mil- 
lions of  Americans  depend  for  the  very 
food  they  eat. 

When  social  security  was  first  enacted 
into  law  in  1935,  it  was  announced 
as  being  unconstitutional  and  devoid  of 
merit  by  the  Republicans.  The  Eightieth 
Congress,  although  pledged  in  campaign 
promises  to,  first,  an  extension  of  cover- 
age; and,  second,  a  strengthened  public 
assistance  program,  performed  a  com- 
plete reversal  on  those  promises.  The 
social  security  legislation  of  the  Eigh- 
tieth Congress  not  only  denied  an  exten- 
sion of  coverage  but  actxmlly  took  such 
coverage  away  from  750,000  workers  who 
had  previously  been  included  under  so- 
cial security. 


A  further  indication  of  Republican  ac« 
tions  speaking  louder  than  Republican 
words  in  reverse  is  the  painful  wail  whicii 
went  up  from  the  Republican  member! 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
when  I  propo-sed  that  the  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  social-security  laws  also 
Include  my  bill.  H.  R.  7484.  which  would 
have  provided  free  hospitalization  for 
social-security  beneficiaries.  These  de- 
serving, a^ed  pereons  are  in  the  greatest 
need  of  proper  hospital  care.  My  bill 
would  not  have  increased  the  tax  rate 
imder  the  social -security  system,  since 
there  is  sufficient  money  already  In  the 
trust  fund  to  provide  this  free  hospitali- 
sation. 

Again  looking  at  the  Republican  ac- 
tions when  compared  to  their  words,  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  public  that  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  House  by  a  ma- 
jority vote  on  two  occasions  voted  in 
favor  of  a  provision  which  would  pre- 
serve the  Insurance  rights  of  disabled 
persons  under  the  social-security  system, 
the  Republican  conferees,  by  deserting 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, of  which  I  was  one.  were  able  to 
force  a  compromise  on  this  provision  so 
that  it  will  now  take  affirmative  action 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  June  30,  1953, 
before  disabled  persons  can  tjeneflt  from 
this  provision.  Not  only  that,  the  Re- 
publicans were  able  to  extort  a  promise 
that  hearings  would  be  held  on  this  sub- 
ject. This  is  nothing  more  than  a  de- 
laying tactic. 

Elven  our  old  people  were  not  immune 
from  the  ruthless  irresponsibility  and 
gross  incompetency  of  the  Republican 
Eightieth  Congress.  Those  same  old 
people  were  not  long  deceived  by  the 
GOP  advocates  of  the  special  Republican 
brand  of  free  opportunity — opportunity 
to  starve — and  of  rugged  individualism 
that  leads  to  the  poorhouse  when  you  are 
too  old  to  be  rugged. 

The 'Republican  Party's  record  on  so- 
cial-security legislation  makes  its  pro- 
spective 1952  promises  of  no  consequence 
for  surely  such  pledges,  whatever  they 
may  be,  will  not  be  kept.  How  can  the 
Republican  leadership  that  just  a  few 
years  ago  branded  this  program  danger- 
ous and  unconstitutional  now  be  ex- 
pected to  support  it?  The  senior  Repub- 
lican members  of  the  present  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  are  the  same  ones 
who  so  violently  opposed  social  security 
when  it  was  first  enacted.  Every  one  ot 
them  signed  the  minority  report  de- 
nouncing the  plan  and  its  basic  philoso- 
phy. Indeed,  how  can  those  Republican 
leaders  claim  in  campaign  promises  to 
favor  a  program  which  they  have  sought 
so  earnestly  to  destroy?  Are  they  be- 
latedly converted,  or  are  they  hypocriti- 
cally using  this  established,  working  pro- 
gram to  promote  the  worthlessness  of  the 
Republican  Party? 

The  foregoing  has  been  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  Republican  record  with  re- 
spect to  taxes,  tariffs,  and  social  security. 
It  is  also  the  Republican  record  with 
respect  to  broken  campaign  promises,  in- 
eptitude in  office,  and  resistance  to  prog- 
ress. The  swindled  voters  drove  the  Re- 
publican Eightieth  Congress  Irom  office 
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when  they  were  defrauded  with  a  pleth- 
ora of  promise!  and  no  performance. 
The  same  Republican  leadership  will 
soon  be  peddLng  the  ghost  of  that 
Eightieth  Congiess.  But  who  wants  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  wants  It? 


A  Great  Amencsn 


EXTENFION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  W.  HOFFMAN 

ir  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSl!  OF  RZPRESENTATIVB8 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

iBr.  HOFFMAN  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
sert in  the  Congressional  Record  one 
of  the  prize-winning  essays  submitted  in 
the  annual  contest  conducted  by  the 
American  Legion,  Department  of  Illinois, 
for  sixth-,  sevtmth-,  and  eighth-grade 
and  high-schoo  students.  First  place  in 
the  sixth -grade  competition  went  to 
Spencer  Thlel.  of  Sayre  School.  In  Oak 
Park,  111.,  which  Is  within  the  district  I 
have  the  honor  to  represent  in  the 
Congress. 

I  think  this  yc  ung  man  has  done  a  fine 
Job  In  his  essaj  on  A  Great  American, 
and  that  the  tribute  he  pays  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  is  heartening  evidence  that  the 
Great  Emancipator's  Influence  contin- 
ues to  live  on  through  the  years. 

A   Of  CAT  AUXKICAIf 

I         (By  Hpencer  Thlel) 

Out  of  the  wllclernesB  of  America  came  a 
child  who  was  de.tlned  to  become  the  lead- 
er of  hl«  people  «nd  the  liberator  of  a  race. 
HU  name  waa  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Bjrn  In  the  backwoods  of  Kentucky  where 
he  was  raised  until  a  grown  man.  he  acquired 
the  character  of  heart  and  mind  that  made 
him  our  most  beloved  President.  His  under- 
standing of  humaa  nature  and  his  keen  sense 
of  humor  did  much  to  aid  him  In  tlie  Job 
of  saving  the  Union  during  the  trying  days 
of  the  Civil  War.  His  ability  to  surround 
himself  with  capable  men  did  much  to  short- 
en the  war  and  »»ive  the  Union.  Dtirlng  the 
dark  days  of  the  Civil  War  when  even  these 
men  doubted  the  outcome,  he  inspired  them 
by  hU  sincere  faith  In  the  Justness  of  the 
cause  for  which  they  were  fighting.  His  deep 
love  for  his  fellow  men  guided  his  every 
action. 

Just  at  the  moment  of  victory  when  his 
cause  triumphed,  he  was  shot  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  And  thus  died  a  great  American 
President,  although  his  spirit  shall  live  In 
the  hearts  of  men  forever. 


Federal  Aid  to  Highways 

EDCTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

I        -'  or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  BRAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  Amer- 
ica, whether  on  the  farm,  in  the  village. 


or  the  city,  people  are  dependent  upon 
the  highways,  the  byv^-ays.  and  the  city 
streets  for  their  food,  for  the  essentials 
of  living,  for  recreation,  and  for  indus- 
try. Justifiable  complaints  as  to  the 
conditions  of  our  highways  and  streets 
are  being  heard  through  the  country. 
Accusations  are  being  made  that  our 
highways  are  50  years  behind  the  times, 
or  that  "seedy  highways  need  some 
help." 

Indiana  has  been  a  pioneer  In  the  de- 
velopment of  good  roads.  Indiana  Is 
often  referred  to  as  a  crossroads  of 
America.  The  communities  in  Indiana 
from  an  early  date  voluntarily  taxed 
themselves  to  build  and  maintain  good 
roads.  From  a  very  early  date  every 
male  citizen  was  obliged  to  contribute  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  roads.  He  could 
either  pay  In  cash  or  he  could  perform 
labor  on  the  roads.  We  later  had  a  3- 
mlle  road  law  whereby  the  toi^Tiship 
could  issue  bonds  for  construction  of 
roads  of  3  miles  or  less.  Still  later  when 
It  was  necessary  to  have  modern  auto- 
mobile roads,  Indiana  was  one  of  the  first 
States  to  put  a  tax  on  the  sale  of  gaso- 
line whereby  the  persons  who  used  the 
roads  would  be  paying  for  them  in  pro- 
portion to  the  use.  Various  groups  have 
at  times  tried  to  divert  that  alluring  gas 
tax  for  other  purposes  than  that  for 
which  it  was  levied,  but  the  citizens  of 
Indiana  have  always  vigorously  attacked 
such  misuse  of  the  fund. 

The  State  of  Indiana  removed  the 
property  tax  for  the  care  of  the  roads 
and  depended  solely  upon  the  gasoline- 
tax  to  .sustain  our  roads. 

The  Federal  road  law  provides  that 
Federal  money  should  be  allocated  to 
the  building  of  Federal  roads.  Later  the 
Federal  Government  placed  an  excise 
tax  on  gasoline  which  has  been  in- 
crca.sed  so  that  it  is  now  2  cents  per 
gallon.  An  additional  excise  tax  has 
been  placed  on  the  sale  of  automobiles, 
tires,  batteries,  and  such  accessories. 
This  tax  is  commonly  called  a  highway 
users'  tax,  and  it  would  normally  be  ex- 
pected to  be  used  for  the  building  and 
maintenance  of  roads  and  streets  of 
America.  The  operation  and  use  of  this 
tax.  however,  is  one  of  the  clearest  and 
most  startling  examples  of  the  manipu- 
lation of  Federal  funds.  I  have  heard 
Federal  bureaucrats  brag  about  the  aid 
that  the  Federal  Government  gives  to 
the  highways  in  our  State  of  Indiana. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
the  fallacies  of  this  bureaucratic  claim. 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  have  made  a  careful 
study  of  exactly  what  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  collecting  from  the  road  us- 
ers and  how  much  they  are  giving  back 
to  the  highways.  In  the  year  1952  the 
Federal  Government  will  collect  almost 
$2,000,000,000  from  the  highway  users 
in  various  excise  taxes,  including  the  2- 
cent  Federal  gasoline  tax.  They  have 
authorized  the  distribution  of  S500.000.- 
000  for  the  building  and  maintenance 
of  highways.  The  President's  budget 
even  recommended  that  this  amount  be 
cut  to  $4,500,000.  For  every  dollar  that 
the  taxpayer  pays  into  the  Federal  Gov- 


errmient  as  a  road  user,  he  gets  In  re- 
turn 25  cents.  The  Government  is 
spending  the  other  75  cents  for  other 
things. 

Back  In  our  counties  and  In  the  State 
of  Indiana  we  have  always  required  that 
money  collected  from  the  users  of  the 
road  be  used  on  the  roads.  Yet,  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  permits  three- 
fourths  of  the  money  it  collected  from 
the  road  users  to  be  spent  for  other 
things  in  other  places. 

There  is  not  one  of  our  citizens  that 
travels  the  roads  or  that  even  reads  of 
the  many  accidents  that  occur  on  our 
highway;^  but  knows  that  we  need  better 
and  safen  roads.  The  cost  in  human 
lives  of  accidents  involving  motor  ve- 
hicles is  37,500  a  year,  and  it  is  increas- 
ing. The  AAA  counts  the  dollars  and 
cents  price  paid  for  accidents  at  $3,000,- 
000,000  annually.  Three-fourths  of  these 
accidents  can  be  cut  out  by  highway  im- 
provement according  to  the  verdict  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Economic 
Report.  Thomas  MacDonald,  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
warned : 

We  pay  for  highways  whether  we  have 
them  or  not;  and  we  pay  more  if  we  do  not 
have  them  than  if  we  do. 

Many  of  our  most- used  highways  were 
built  for  the  modfl  T  Ford.  They  are 
as  outmoded  today  for  the  modern  high- 
powered  cars  and  the  tremendous  flow  of 
trucks  and  busses  as  is  that  automotive 
musuem  piece  of  the  twenties.  There  is 
no  question  as  to  the  tremendous  and 
vital  need  for  highway  improvement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
just  how  this  whole  situation  affects  my 
own  State  of  Indiana.  Indiana  receives 
only  a  small  part  of  the  taxes  collected 
by  the  Federal  Government  from  the 
highway  users  of  Indiana.  The  Federal 
Government,  in  gasoline  taxes  alone,  will 
collect  from  the  road  users  of  Indiana 
approximately  $26,000,000  in  1952.  The 
total  road-user  taxes  will  be  much  more. 
Indiana  will  receive  from  the  Federal 
Government  for  highways  approximately 
$10,000,000. 

There  Ls  so  much  Government  red  tape 
attached  to  the  use  of  these  funds  that 
the  State  will  not  'be  able  to  use  all  of 
the  funds  allocated  to  them.  One  of  the 
arterial  roads  in  my  own  district  would 
have  been  resurfaced  this  summer  par- 
tially by  Federal  funds  had  it  not  been 
for  Government  regulations  and  red  tape 
which  prevented  the  State  from  using 
the  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  this  I  believe  gives 
to  us  a  real  example  of  the  fundamental 
reason  that  our  economic  solvency  is  be- 
ing threatened.  In  the  Government  bu- 
reaus, the  policymaker  is  so  far  removed 
from  the  will  of  the  individual  taxpayer 
that  he  is  no  longer  benefited  as  he 
should  be. 

I  am  certain  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  citizens  of  Indiana  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  highway  users 
tax  is  being  used  on  the  highways  and 
streets  of  our  country.  The  majority 
do  not  realize  that  75  percent  of  it  is 
being  used  for  other  projects  including 
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global  programs  throughout  the  world. 
I  have  recently  talked  to  many  of  the 
voters  in  my  district  and  I  find  that  they 
assume  that  these  Federal  taJtes  on  auto 
users  are  being  used  by  the  Government 
to  build  and  maintain  roads.  The 
sooner  the  people  of  America  find  out  the 
misuse  of  their  tax  money,  the  sooner  it 
will  be  possible  to  correct  these  wrongs. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  intend  to  be 
critical  of  Mr.  Thomas  MacDonald. 
Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  as  he  is  a  very  capable  adminis- 
trator. The  administration  becomes 
more  and  more  interested  in  various 
global  projects  and  less  interested  m  the 
welfare  of  American  citizens,  the  travel- 
ing public;  and  Congress  tends  to  forget 
the  original  intent  of  these  taxes.  We 
find  the  road  users  taxes  ai'e  getting 
higho-  and  higher,  yet  the  conditions  of 
the  highways  are  being  ifmored  more  and 
more.  As  a  result  we  find  today  only 
about  25  cents  of  each  dollar  collected 
from  the  highway  users  being  returned 
to  the  States  in  the  form  of  Federal  road- 
building  assistance,  and  the  rest  is  beuig 
^  diverted  to  other  uses.  If  the  present 
'  2-cent  tax  on  gasoline  alojie  were  re- 
moved, enabling  the  States  to  add  a  2- 
cent  tax  to  their  gasoline  tax.  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  still  be  collecting 
from  road  users  taxes — other  than  the 
gasoline  tax — more  than  twice  the 
amount  it  is  presently  contributing  to 
the  States  for  better  highways. 

In  my  own  State  of  Indiana  we  would 
be  able  with  that  2  cents  on  gasoline  now 
collected  by  the  Federal  Government  to 
put  our  highways  and  streets  in  frood 
condition  for  the  demands  of  modem 
traffic.  We  wculd  be  able  to  dispense 
with  some  of  the  bridge  tax  levies  we 
have  been  forced  to  intjpose. 

Let  us  return  our  management  of  gov- 
ernment from  the  Federal  bureaus  back. 
to  the  local  governments  in  our  counties 
and  States. 


-^ 


Ra^io  Broadcasts  of  Hon.  Wffiui  €. 
JeniKr,  of  laHitna 


EXTEIfSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  JENNER 

or  ZNOIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Saturday,  Jnly  5,  1952 

Mr.  JENNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  radio  broadcasts  delivered  by 
me  over  Indiana  stations  during  this 
session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  broad- 
casts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
The  State  DKP\£TMXJrr's  6scttutt  Pbocbam 

Our  State  Department  rarely  spsakB  of 
anytiiing  nearer  Uiis  country  tiian  India  or 
Tito.  But  one  tbing  fa»s  yjai  iiappenod  here 
at  home,  whlcU  wUl  interest  you  as  mucli 
as  any  of  their  biggest  global  plans.  That 
la  the  case  of  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb.  It 
Will  be  cf  interart  to  those  of  you  who  pay 


taxes,  and  those  of  you  who  live  on.  or  expect 
to  live  on,  a  pension. 

Mr.  Clubb  waa  formerly  bead  of  th« 
Clilnese  Dlvlalon  In  the  American  State 
Department.  He  resigned  recently  at  the 
age  of  51. 

Mr.  Clubb  Is  eTt«:lble  for  a  pension.  The 
State  Department  says  he  U  entitled  to 
•6.638.23  a  year.  That  Is  a  large  pension. 
Only  recently  the  Washington  papers  carried 
a  story  of  the  hardships  of  Federal  pensiuners 
who  retired  before  the  days  of  Inflation.  An 
old,  wMte-halred  man  of  76  explained  that 
he  had  a  pension  of  $102  a  month.  When 
his  wife  died  he  could  -not  pay  for  her 
funeral.  He  had  to  take  a  ]ob  as  ditch 
cilgs?er  to  get  the  $30  a  month  to  pay  off  the 
funeral  biU. 

Since  Mr.  Clubb  Is  a  young  man.  as  retire- 
ment goes,  his  life  expectancy  Is  high.  If  he 
receivea  that  pension  for  25  years  he  will 
collect  $165,956  in  pension  rights. 

Mr.  Clubb  has  paid  Into  the  pension  fund 
about  $6  400.  That  leaves  sbout  $159,550  that 
must  be  paid  by  somebody  else.  It  will  be 
paid  either  by  the  eontrlbutlofis  of  other 
Government  employees  or  by  the  taxpayers 
direct. 

What  has  Mr.  Clubb  done  to  deserve  this? 
Tti&t  is  the  mo£t  interesting  part  of  the 
story.  Mr.  Clubb  was  one  of  the  little  group 
of  State  Department  employees  who  siidden- 
ly  blossomed  forth  as  great  China  experts, 
about  the  time  Bnrl  Browder  and  the  Dally 
Worker  said  we  must  dean  out  the  react  ton- 
arles.  that  is.  Americans.  In  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  Sumner  Welles  Immediately  had 
a  talk  with  Karl  Browder  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  Clubb  was  one  of  the  group  involved 
with  the  Institute  of  radflc  Relations  which 
Is  now  being  1-vestlgated  by  the  Senate 
Internal  Sectu-lty  Subcommittee,  because  of 
the  many  tie-ins  between  IPR.  the  RuMian 
Oovemment  and  our  State  Department. 

Another  member  of  that  group  was  John 
Service  who  was  cleared  six  tlmea  as  a  aecu- 
rUy  risk.  What  do  you  think  of  a  State  De- 
partment employee  who  boesta  he  has  been 
cleared  for  dl&loyalty  six  times?  What 
wotild  you  think  of  a  bank  teller  who  waa 
cleared  of  dishonesty  six  times?  Or  of  a  wife 
who  was  deared  rtx  times  of  charges  of  im- 
morality? 

Other  members  of  the  group  are  John 
Carter  Vincent,  one  of  the  new-style  experts 
on  Ada.  who  could  not  rememt>er  anything 
about  commiiniam.  when  he  tesUfled  before 
our  Internal  Security  Subcommittee,  and 
John  Davles,  still  our  highest  political  ofBcer 
In  Oermany.  You  see  what  Mr.  dvbb's 
background  Is. 

Mr.  Clubb  resigned  under  very  Interesting 
circumstances.  He  was  tried  by  the  State 
Department  as  a  secwrlty  risk.  A  security 
riak  is  someone  who  is  not  actually  disloyal 
but  is  married  to  a  Communist  a^ent,  or 
living  with  one,  or  overfriendly  with  tbem. 
The  Department  announced  that  Clubb  had 
been  cleared,  but  was  resigning  after  clear- 
ance. 

All  tt»e  bleeding  hearts  among  the  column- 
ists and  writers,  who  cannot  bear  to  aee  a 
pro-Communist  aaked  to  explain  his  actiona, 
but  bear  very  lightly  the  sacrifices  of  our 
men  In  Korea,  spoke  out  in  chorus.  How 
sad,  they  said.  Good  public  servants  are  be- 
ing harassed  and  brow-beaten  by  wicked 
publicity -seekers  in  Congress  who  are  at- 
ta<*lng  the  State  Department.  By  pubUc- 
Ity-seekers  they  mean  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Internal  Security,  which  tliey  do 
not  like. 

Owen  Lattixnore.  who  was  appearing  before 
the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  to  ex- 
plain his  own  record,  sounded  off  on  the 
same  line.  He  accused  Congress  of  breaking 
down  the  morale  of  the  State  Department 
by  daring  to  Inquire  Into  the  record  of  publlo 


servants  like  Mr.  CHuhb.  charged  with  pro- 
Communist  ties. 

Lattlnmre's  moral  indignation  was  short- 
lived. Senator  Peecttsow,  a  member  of  tho 
Bulicommittee.  aaked  Lattlmore  if  he  knew* 
Mr.  Clubb  had  not  been  cleared  by  the 
Loyalty  Board  but  convicted  by  them,  and 
then  cleared  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr. 
Acheson.  Of  course  Latttiws  hmti  not  heard 
that.  They  always  are  hard  of  hearing  when 
the  evidence  is  against  the  friends  of  com- 
munism. 

That  Is  still  only  half  the  story.  While 
I  tell  you  the  details.  Just  remember  we  are 
talking  about  the  Oliver  Edmund  Clubb  who 
resigned  with  a  free  gift  of  $159,550  paid  for 
by  Govenunent  clerks  or  taxpayers  who  were 
never  charged  with  disloyalty  or  even  with 
being  a  security  risk. 

The  State  Department  had  announced  that 
Mr.  Clubb  w««.  and  I  quote:  "Cleared  through 
loyalty  and  security  channels  "  Must  pe<^ple. 
tmfamlliar  with  8»te  Department  double 
talk,  naturally  thought  that  meant  he  bad 
been  cleared. 

The  more  alert  newspapermen  knew  tiM 
word  "channels"  is  a  favorite  bureaucratta 
word  for  something  fishy.  They  tried  to  And 
out  Just  how  Mr  Clubb  bad  been  c^earad. 

At  flTKt  the  Stau  Department  said 
8tep-by-8tep  procedures  could  not  be 
vealed.  The  Department  always  says, 
know,  that  the  InformatloD  tn  the  State  De- 
partment exists  for  the  benefit  ot  the  Stat* 
Department  and  there  is  no  reaaon  why  tha 
public  or  the  preas  should  have  their  vulvar 
curiosity  satisflad. 

Blooked  on  one  scent  the  Dewtpapermoa 
found  another.  March  1,  the  Washingtoa 
Times-Herald  broke  the  story.  The  Stata 
Department's  Loyalty-Security  Board  had 
voted  S  to  0  against  Clubb  aa  a  security 
rUk. 

The  State  Department  had  no  Intention 
of  letting  the  public  find  out  any  such  dam- 
aging fact.  So  they  had  oalled  in  a  retired 
State  I>p«aXment  emplo>yae,  Nathanl<>l  P. 
Davis,  a  career  oActal  who  had  reelgced  oa 
a  pension  after  SO  years'  servloe. 

Mr.  Davis  held  a  closed  meeting  and  then 
gave  his  v>erdict — that  Clubb  should  be 
cleared.  Secretary  Acbeeon  promptly  ai>- 
ptowed  the  one-man  runip  investigatloa 
which  countermanded  the  8-to-O  verdict 
against  Clubb  which  tiad  been  based  on  • 
thorough   investigation. 

To  get  the  full  Oavor  of  this  devloua  busl- 
neas.  you  remember  the  Board  which  con- 
demned Ciubb  8  to  0  Is  DotorlouB  for  never 
being  able  to  find  a  Stste  Department  em- 
ployee who  is  disloyal.  It  has  cleared  every 
accused  employee  who  came  before  It.  U 
Is  so  biased  in  favor  of  the  acctised,  and 
against  the  public,  that  one  of  Ite  own  mem- 
bers said.  "The  State  Deftartanent  ttarcugbout 
the  (loyalty)  program,  for  2>2  years,  had 
not  discharged  a  single  person  on  the  grounds 
of  loyalty." 

Even  this  Board  could  nr»t  clear  Mr  Clubb. 
So  the  State  Department  had  to  reverse 
the  Board  by  bringing  in  a  reUred  oOlcer.  on 
a  pension  from  the  Department,  to  set  up  a 
kind  of  kangarrx)  court  to  dear  him. 

Then  the  whole  business  was  covered  up 
In  the  State  Department  douUe  talk  saying 
that  Mr.  Clubb  had  been  cleared  "througU 
loyalty  and  security  channels." 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  which  haa 
defended  the  State  Department  time  and 
again  said,  and  I  quote:  "The  February  11 
announcement  was  tainted  with  dtahonesty." 
Every  step  of  the  way  the  State  Deptirt- 
ment  protected  a  man  whom  their  own 
biased  loyalty  board  could  not  defend. 

We  dont  know  how  many  Oliver  Edmund 
Clubbs  have  resigned  on  nice  fat  pensions 
since  the  Investigations  of  commanlsm  In  the 
State  Department  began.    Wa  know  that  a 
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great  many  more  will  be  resigning  from  now 
on.  as  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
keeps  grinding  away  at  building  up  the  rec- 
ord. 

We  dont  know  how  many  men  and  women 
under  Investigation  in  other  departments 
have  resigned  with  pension  rights  and  are 
today  collecting  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  from  the  pension  funds  belonging  to 
honest,  hard-working  Government  employ- 
ees who  aren't  retired  at  50  because  they  are 
a  danger  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States. 

Congress  is  now  inquiring  how  many  peo- 
ple in  the  State  Department  were  allowed  to 
retire  to  avoid  being  dismissed  for  disloyalty 
or  security  risk.  Senator  McCakean,  chair- 
man of  the  Internal  Security  Subcommittee. 
says  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to  take  definite 
action  and  cut  off  the  pensions  of  officials 
who  resign  under  such  circumstances.  There 
is  no  place  in  the  Government  retirement 
system  for  men  whose  "Government  service" 
was  to  betray  or  dangerously  to  risk  their 
country's  security. 

These  are  the  men  who  make  the  policies 
under  which  your  sons  and  brothers  and  hus- 
batids  fight  in  Korea.  They  sit  at  comforta- 
ble desks  and  write  reports,  far  from  the  risk 
and  danger  and  pain  of  Korea.  They  think 
only  of  their  little  Inner  circle  and  forget 
about  the  country.  Then  If  a  few  of  them 
are  found  out.  if  their  past  record  catches  up 
with  them.  In  spite  of  the  State  E>epartment'B 
vigilant  effort  to  protect  them  from  the  pub- 
lic, they  resign  and  expect  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  make  them  a  free  gift  of 
tl60,0(X)  or  so.  so  they  can  live  In  comfort  for 
the  rest  of  their  lives. 

Do  you  see  why  Congress  is  getting  angrier 
every  day  at  the  waste  and  folly  and  worse 
In  Washington? 

Do  you  see  why  we  oppose  all  these  bills 
for  spending  more  money,  hiring  more  Oliver 
Edmund  Clubbs.  and  then  hiring  loyalty 
boards  to  Investigate  them? 

There  is  only  one  way  to  clean  out  the 
Comnnmlsts  in  Washington,  one  way  to  get 
a  good  State  Department,  one  way  to  protect 
American  taxpajrers  and  faithful  Govenunent 
employees  who  are  paying  the  pensions  of 
the  Oliver  Edmund  Clubbs.  Congress  must 
cut  the  personnel  of  the  State  Department 
In  half.  It  must  reduce  the  staff  to  those 
few  people  who  are  really  needed  to  carry  on 
the  public  business.  It  miist  remove  the 
writers  and  lawyers  and  economists  and  busi- 
nessmen whose  only  real  Job  Is  to  sell  the 
administration's  party  line  to  the  voters. 

Half  the  present  staff  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  do  all  the  public  business  and  do 
it  better.  The  good  men  and  women  would 
get  the  work  done  If  they  did  not  have  the 
public  relations  men  and  the  Ideological  ex- 
perts In  their  hair.  The  Communists  and 
pro-Communists  would  have  fewer  perches 
on  which  to  roost,  fewer  dark  shadowy  cor- 
ners In  which  to  hide.  Tlie  taxpayers  would 
be  protected  against  waste  and  corruption. 

Support  your  Congress  in  every  effort  to  cut 
Government  personnel.  We  shall  aU  be  bet- 
ter off. 

NATO'S  Papee  Soloiebs 
Maybe  you  have  not  paid  much  attention  to 
NATO.  I  confess  I  did  not  for  a  while.  You 
and  I  didn't  pay  much  attention  to  uranium 
or  atom  bombs  In  1943  and  look  what  a  head- 
ache they  have  caused  us  since.  Maybe  you 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  the  conference 
at  Llstwn  because  you  were  busy  with  the 
grocer  and  the  price  of  shoes.  But  that  con- 
ference may  cost  us  sixty  to  t^o  hundred 
billion  dollars.  It  may  cost  you  a  much 
bigger  tax  Increase — a  greater  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living— than  anything  you  liave  yet 
seen. 


The  newspaper  reports  from  Lisbon  were 
glowing.  NATO  had  solved  the  economic 
problems  of  defense.  They  had  agreed  on  the 
military  command.  They  had  agreed  on  the 
building  of  bases  and  they  had  agreed  on  the 
finances. 

Maybe  you  noticed  the  financing.  The  cost 
for  1  year  will  be  about  $75,000,000,000.  Who 
do  you  think  will  pay  the  lion's  share?  In 
case  you  cannot  guess.  I  will  tell  you — we 
will.    We  wUl  pay  $57,000,000,000  for  1  year. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  cold  facts  of  what 
we  are  going  to  get. 

Russia  today  has  175  divisions  ready  to  go. 
Western  E^jrope  today — with  all  our  money — 
has  probably  less  than  20  divisions,  of  which 
6  are  American.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a 
military  genius  or  a  statistical  expert  to 
guess  that  Russia  will  not  be  very  frightened 
if  E'urope  has  20  divisions  against  her  175 
divisions. 

All  the  ballyhoo  and  the  spending  add  up 
to  a  promise  to  have  50  divisions  under  NATO 
by  the  end  of  1952.  a  promise  to  have  100 
divisions  4  years  from  now — maybe.  You 
don't  need  to  be  a  military  genius  to  decide 
50  divisions  on  pap>er  will  not  h'old  back  175 
Russian  divisions  in  top  condition.  Why 
should  It?  If  you  were  sitting  In  the  Hus- 
sion councils  and  you  intended  to  take 
Western  Europe,  wouldn't  you  have  sense 
enough  to  take  It  now?  Would  you  wait  until 
20  divisions  grew  to  50  or  a  100? 

That  Isn't  all.     Far  from  It. 

The  London  Times  said,  "even  If  the  figure 
was  meant  to  Impress  the  American  Con- 
gress. It  may  well  fall  when  the  American 
people  realize  that  the  50  promised  divisions 
do  not  really  mean  50  divisions,  and  that 
much  more  money  and  effort  will  still  be 
needed.*' 

If  we  cannot  deceive  our  allies  do  yo^  think 
we  are  deceiving  the  Russians? 

But  that  isn't  all.  These  troops  have  to 
come  from  Prance,  Germany,  Italy,  Benelux. 
What  can  we  expect  from  them?  The  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  reported  from  Lisbon. 
"North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Porelgn 
Ministers  left  here  today  with  agreements 
which  their  Parliaments  may  turn  into  hash 
in  the  coming  months."  I  rei>eat — they  said 
"hash."  Oermany  had  been  asked  to  con- 
tribute 14  divisions,  but  that  was  reduced 
and  put  off  for  2  years  to  please  Prance.  Ger- 
many was  told  flatly  that  she  would  not  be 
Invited  Into  NATO.  Prance  was  to  contribute 
14  divisions,  but  cut  It  down  to  12.  Even 
then  her  Cabinet  promptly  fell,  and  the 
French  have  had  a  very  hard  time  forming 
another  Cabinet.  How  weak  a  reed  is  Prance 
if  her  Government  could  not  hold  together 
for  3  days  after  It  makes  the  Lisbon  agree- 
ment? 

Spain,  the  only  nation  In  Europe  with 
troops  in  Western  Europe  In  fighting  spirit, 
is  told  by  President  Truman  that  we  do  not 
admire  her  Government,  so  we  cannot  fight 
with  her  soldiers.  How  would  we  like  It  If 
the  allies  in  Korea  said  they  did  not  like 
Truman's  government  and  so  they  would  not 
flght  with  our  soldiers? 

How  safe  are  our  bases  and  air  fields  going 
to  be  If  the  French  Government  falls  every 
few  weeks?  If  the  West  German  party 
friendly  to  us  Is  threatened  with  defeat  by  a 
Socialist  government  not  at  all  friendly  to 
us?  If  the  Spaniards  who  want  to  flght  can't 
come  In  because  their  Government  is  not 
pure? 

If  we  waste  all  these  billions,  what  shall 
we  have  to  flght  with  when  real  war  comes? 
If  we  build  on  sand,  and  France  and  Ger- 
many and  Italy  fall  to  hold,  where  do  you 
think  the  flghtlng  will  take  place?  Whose 
sons  do  you  think  will  flll  the  gap?  Surely 
you  don't  think  the  American  people  are  so 
lacking  In  ingenuity  they  cannot  find  a  bet- 
ter way. 


I  say  to  you  now — there  Isn't  any  good 
reason  why  Congress  should  vote  the  Presi- 
dent billions  for  paper  soldiers.  Everything 
we  want  to  do  can  be  done  better  without 
NATO,  without  six  divisions  In  Europe, 
without  Mutual  Security.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  say  "No"  to  foreign  spending. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  say  "No"  this  year, 
not  next  year  or  the  year  after.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  say  we  will  spend  no  more 
billions  for  paper  soldiers,  which  "maybe," 
"possibly,"  "perhaps,"  will  be  half  strong 
enough  to  defend  Europe  by  1954. 

Mutual  aid  funds  will  run  for  a  year  after 
we  shut  off  new  appropriations  anyhow. 
That  Is  In  the  law.  Europe  will  have  a  year 
to  readjust  and  we  shall  have  a  year  in 
which  to  work  out  a  better  plan. 

NATO  Is  too  many  things  to  too  many  men. 
It  is  working  too  much  in  secret.  It  has 
too  nruch  social  wflfare  and  too  much  So- 
cialist planning.  It  cannot  be  efficient  about 
military  security  while  It  tries  to  make  Eu- 
rope over.  The  American  people  are  deadly 
serious  about  one  thing  before  all  others  our 
Government  can  do.  That  is  the  defense  of 
our  country. 

The  American  people  want  a  simple  mili- 
tary defense  program  to  keep  us  out  of  war 
if  possible,  to  win  the  war  if  we  must  go  In. 
We  don't  want  defense  mixed  up  with  social 
welfare.  Socialist  planning  and  all  the  rest. 
We  want  our  best  professional  soldiers  to 
decide  on  the  best  way  to  get  security.  We 
will  pay  the  bill,  but  we  expect  results.  We 
want  an  American  plan  for  our  defense. 

If  we  cut  down  all  appropriations  for 
foreign  aid  this  year,  we  will  not  slow  down 
defense.  We  will  clear  the  decks  for  a  sound 
American  program  to  take   Its   place. 

Congress  cannot  defy  the  administration 
alone.  It  must  have  your  support.  It  is 
time  for  you  to  tell  us  you  mean  "No"  to 
foreign  spending  that  gets  no  results. 

If  Congress  and  the  voters  agree  that  we 
will  give  ni.  more  billions  for  paper  soldiers, 
we  can  end  this  costly  folly  now,  and  turn 
our  minds  to  making  a  good  military  pro- 
gram to  defend  our  Western  flank  and  to 
work  with  allies  who  can  be  trusted  to 
flght  with  us. 

Japanese  Peace   Theatt 

Question.  Senator  Jennkr,  you  have  been 
ahead  of  the  fleld  on  this  Japanese  p>eace 
treaty.  You  spoke  agftlnst  It  last  summer 
before  the  treaties^  were  signed  and  you 
spoke  again  this  s^lng  before  the  treaties 
were  up  on  the  Se^te  floor.  How  did  you 
happen  to  get  interested.  Senator? 

Senator  Jennxh.  Very  simply.  Bob.  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  young  naval  officer 
in  Korea  whom  I  ttld  not  even  know.  He 
said  it  was  not  right  for  our  Government  to 
give  Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands  to  Com- 
munist Russia  while  ovir  men  were  flghtlng 
Communists  in  the  icy  waters  off  Korea.  I 
knew,  of  course,  or  thought  I  knew,  he  was 
wrong.  Our  Government  would  never  com- 
mit such  a  folly.  They  would  not  dare  give 
llert  of  the  Island  chain  of  our  Pacific  de- 
fenses to  the  Soviet  Union  now. 

Then  I  received  another  protest  from  an- 
other naval  officer.  So  I  took  a  look  at  the 
JEapanese  treaty.  To  my  complete  surprise 
these  young  men  were  right.  The  State  De- 
partment was  taking  the  Kuriles  and  lower 
Sakhalin  out  of  Japanese  sovereignty  and 
leaving  the  Russians  in  possession.  There 
was  no  one  legally  entitled  to  dispute  her 
claim.  I  could  not  believe  It.  The  Kuriles 
are  a  short  airplane  flight  from  our  home 
territory.  They  were  the  Jumplng-off  place 
for  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  but  the  State 
Department  was  leaving  them  in  Russian 
hands.  So  I  went  to  work. 
-  Question.  Well,  ^i^t  part  of  the  treaty  or 
treaties  do  you  think  Is  most  dangeroust 
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Senator  Jinner.  There  la  a  little  like  ask- 
ing which  silken  thread  of  the  spider's  web  Is 
most  dangerous.  It  Is  the  way  the  parts  of 
this  treaty  are  all  Intertwined  and  confused 
that  disturbs  me  most.  At  every  point  in 
the  four  treaties — and  there  are  four — the 
United  States  does  not  make  a  treaty  with 
Japan.  Australia,  or  the  Philippines,  as  one 
nation  to  another  nation.  All  the  steps  are 
tied  into  the  U.  N.  network  and  we  cannot  see 
where  they  lead. 

We  do  not  make  a  clear,  definite  agree- 
ment to  deal  with  Japan,  which  can  be 
settled  between  Japan  and  ourselves.  In- 
stead, we  make  an  agreement  to  do  things 
defined  in  the  futxire  by  someone  outside 
our  covmtry.  That  la  a  blank  check.  We 
a^ee  to  follow  what  the  D.  N.  directs.  But 
the  U.  N.  includes  the  U.  8.  8.  E.  and  her 
satellites.  It  might  in  a  few  months  or 
years  include  Red  China.  What  promises 
haye  we  made  that  we  don't  even  suspect? 

Suppose  Bed  China  makes  peace,  and  be- 
haves for  6  months  and  then  attacks  South 
Korea  again.  Suppose  we  wanted  to  punish 
the  attackers.  We  could  not  move  unless 
the  U.  N.  said  we  could  go  in — and  remember 
the  U.  S.  8.  R.  and  its  satellites  are  a  larger 
and  powerful  part  of  U.  N. 

Question.  Well,  If  D.  N.  would  not  go  In,  and 
we  wanted  to  go  In  anyhow,  we  could  go 
alone,  or  with  our  allies,  covildn't  we? 

Senator  Jenkkr.  No.  Indeed.  Ttxe  spider- 
web  is  much  more  intricate  than  that.  We 
probably  would  not  have  any  American  Army 
or  Navy  or  Air  Force  we  could  send.  Our 
fighting  men  would  be  operating  under  D.  N. 
orders.  They  would  be  Americans,  but  not 
an  American  military  force.  The  American 
Government  could  not  tell  them  what  to  do. 

What  is  more,  the  Japanese  could  not  help 
us.  They  would  be  tied  to  U.  N.  too.  We 
could  not  use  the  airfields,  or  naval  bases,  or 
supply  dumps  in  Japan  for  any  military 
action  unless  the  U.  N.  (Including  the 
U.  S.  3.  R.)  approved  of  It. 

Question.  Are  you  sure?  I  thought  we 
had  a  treaty  giving  us  the  ligtU  to  bases  In 
Japan? 

Senator  Jenneb.  Of  course  we  do.  and 
again  we  don't.  The  Senate  is  being  asked 
to  sign  what  is  called  the  Japanese  security 
treaty.  That  provides  that  the  Government 
yhaii  make  what  they  call  an  administrative 
agreement  with  Japan  for  bases  and  the  right 
to  remain  in  and  about  Japan.  The  Senate 
Is  not  asked  to  ratify  this,  so  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  the  exact  details  will  be. 

4}uestlon.  Well,  bases  and  fortifications  are 
very  solid  substances.  Senator.  They  can- 
not be  spirited  away. 

Senator  Jkmnxb.  That  is  what  I  used  to 
think,  too.  But  the  trouble  comes  In  arti- 
cle 4  of  the  security  treaty.  That  says  the 
■olid  agreement  we  ratify  and  know  about 
will  come  to  an  end  whenever  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  Japan 
decide  that  other  security  arrangements  will 
provide  for  secvirity  in  the  Pacific. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  the 
President  can  agree  to  turn  oiu:  rights  and 
bases  In  Japan  over  to  U.  N.  or  to  a  Pacific 
NATO — what  I  call  PATO — at  any  minute 
be  feels  Uke  It. 

Here  we  have  the  curious  business  of  Korea 
all  over  again.  The  President  ordered 
American  troops  from  Japan  and  the  United 
States  into  Korea.  Then  he  transformed 
them  overnight  into  U.  N.  forces.  They  are 
American  but  they  aren't.  The  American 
generals  cannot  decide  what  to  do.  The 
American  Congress  cannot  decide  what  our 
policy  ia.  The  armies  are  answerable  to 
U.  N.  If  our  generals  want  H^fight  for  vic- 
tory and  the  U.  N.  wants  a  stalemate  cw 
defeat,  our  generals  have  to  obey  U.  N. 
orders  and  like  It.  x  •     <  -  ».  j+r-*.-* 


Now.  those  very  solid  airfields  and  naval 
bases  don't  look  so  solid  any  more.  Physi- 
cally they  wlU  stay  right  there,  but  legally 
the  President  can  transfer  them  from  the 
United  States  to  U.  N.  at  any  moment  he 
wUhes.  Then  only  the  U.  N.  can  decide  how 
they  shall  be  used.  We  might  supply  all  of 
the  construction  costs,  but  if  U.  N.  said  we 
could  not  move  to  stop  Communist  aggres- 
sion our  soldiers  could  not  move.  They 
could  defy  the  military  chain  of  command, 
but  that  you  know  Is  mutiny. 

Question.  You  do  surprise  me.  But  why 
isn't  this  being  debated?  Do  the  American 
people  really  want  it? 

Senator  Jinne*.  That  la  what  I  want  to 
know.  If  this  Is  a  good  plan— to  haul  down 
the  American  flag  over  the  bases  we  build 
In  Japan— why  isn't  It  explained  openly? 
Why  doesn't  the  treaty  say  clearly  what  is 
going  to  happen?  Why  do  we  have  to  dig 
It  out  of  a  clause  here  and  a  cross  reference 
there?  Isn't  it  r  ght  and  proper  for  the 
American  people  to  want  a  full  debate  before 
they  enter  any  such  legal  maze? 

Question.  Well.  If  we  had  a  Pacific  NATO. 
Including  Japan,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
they  would  be  our  friends,  wouldn't  they? 
Aren't  they  all  antl-Communlsts? 

Senator  Jewnoi.  Yes:  they  are.  But  noth- 
ing In  this  treaty  is  what  it  seems.  Let  ia 
look  at  China.  I  thought  last  sximmer  that 
It  was  a  bad  mistake  to  exclude  free  China, 
which  had  fought  longer  than  any  other 
country  against  both  Japan  and  commu- 
nism. I  warned  that  Japan  might  find  itself 
free,  but  free  only  to  trade  with  Red  China 
If  she  wanted  to  eat.  Economically,  at  least. 
she  would  be  bound  to  Red  China. 

Now  I  find  the  reality  Is  much  worse  than 
that.  There  isn't  any  doubt  now  about  what 
the  treaty  Is  doing  to  China.  Japan  Is  now 
drawing  up  her  peace  agreement  with  China 
under  the  guidance  of  our  State  Department. 
They  are  quietly  redefining  the  word  "China  " 
so  that  it  means  only  the  island  of  Formosa. 

What  becomes  of  the  400.000.000  people  on 
mainland  China?  That  is  what  I  call  the 
mystery  of  mainland  China.  These  400.- 
000.000  people  will  be  politically  ampuUted 
from  Nationalist  China  and  not  attached  to 
any  other  government.  What  is  going  en 
here?  The  only  poeslbillty  I  can  see  U  tUat 
mainland  China  would  be  under  the  present 
Bed  government  or  under  a  new  government 
that  would  be  Just  as  Bed  as  Mao's  govern- 
ment but  could  come  into  the  U.  N.  with 
what  looked  like  clean  hands. 

Is  that  the  plan?  After  peace  Is  declared 
In  Korea  will  this  mysterious  mainland 
China  be  recognized  as  the  real  China?  Will 
it  be  given  Nationalist  China's  seat  In  the 
U.  N.  and  on  the  Security  Council  and  In 
PATO?  Will  this  Bed  China  be  over  our 
fighting  men  through  its  place  In  U.  N.? 

We  know  a  strong,  determined  group  in  the 
State  Department  has  wanted  to  recognize 
Red  China  all  along.  This  treaty  Is  a  perfect 
plan  by  which  all  the  claims  of  China  to  war 
indemnities  would  go  to  Red  China.  The 
Reds  could  claim  Chinas  $50,000,000,000  in 
reparations.  They  could  strip  Japanese  fac- 
tories to  build  up  their  munitions  Industries. 
That  Is  what  the  Reds  did  in  East  Germany 
and  Czechoslovakia.  There  isn't  in  the  treaty 
any  right  to  do  anything  else. 

Question.  Do  you  see  any  way  out  of  this 
maze? 

Senator  Jekner.  Yes:  curiously  enough, 
the  way  out  Is  easy.  Gteneral  MacArthur  out- 
lined a  good  treaty  about  2  years  ago.  He 
wanted  a  simple  agreement  between  two 
sovereign  nations,  the  United  States  and 
Japao.  He  wanted  a  simple  two-way  agree- 
ment about  bases.  I  have  Introduced  six 
reservations  which  say  Just  that.  They  state 
that  nothing  In  the  treaty  shall  limit  Ameri- 
can sovereignty.     They  say  nothing  in  the 


treaty  shall  transfer  Amwican  troops  or 
American  bases  to  any  other  nation  or  inter- 
national agency  without  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress. Nothing  In  It  shall  limit  the  sover- 
eignty of  Japan  or  of  China.  The  reserva- 
tions say  the  rights  granted  to  China  shall 
go  to  our  ally,  the  legally  established  govern- 
ment of  China,  and  that  China  means  all 
China.  No  part  of  It  will  be  cut  oft.  hanging 
In  midair  for  the  Beds  to  hold  on  to. 

My  position  is  simple.  As  long  as  I  live  I 
will  never  vote  Ui  transfer  a  single  American 
fif;htlng  man  to  U.  N.  I  will  never  haul  down 
the  American  flag  over  a  single  airfield  or 
naval  base  built  with  American  toll  and 
sweat.  In  the  next  few  weeks  the  issue  will 
be  decided  for  years  to  come,  perhaps  forever. 

Otra  SECtmrrr  ii*  the  Pscmc 

Question.  Well'.  Senator  Jemnxk.  I  hear  you 
have  been  In  a  fight. 

Senator  Jemnxs.  I  have  been  in  a  flgbt. 
Bob.  but  I  didn't  know  anybody  knew  It. 
There  has  been  very  little  comment  in  the 
press. 

For  almost  a  week  t2M  Senate  of  the  United 
States  has  been  engased  in  a  great  debate. 
I  call  it  a  great  debate,  because  the  question 
was  this:  "Are  we  getting  security  In  the 
Pacific?"  I  say  the  Pacific  peace  treaUes 
constitute  another  t>ooby  trap,  like  our  China 
policy,  which  will  lead  to  a  bigger  and  more 
terrible  war  In  Asia. 

Question.  I  didn't  get  the  Iseue  that  way. 
I  thought  It  was  technical  amesdments  you 
had  In  mind,  details  to  change  parts  of  the 
trestles,  here  and  there 

Senator  Jenncs  No.  Bob:  tbey  were  not 
details.  They  were  not  technical.  My  reser- 
vations were  as  simple  as  I  could  make  them. 

When  I  read  the  treaty,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  It  was  a  legal  maze.  It  entwined  us  In 
a  legal  network  in  which  we  could  not  say 
what  we  would  do  with  our  own  Armed 
Forces,  our  own  baaaa.  and  our  own  diplo- 
macy, but  had  to  do  what  U.  N.  recooi- 
meoded. 

Well,  we  know  what  U.  M.  has  got  us  into 
In  Korea.  Our  men  can't  fight,  can't  stop 
fighting,  can't  get  out.  and  can't  win.  I 
dldnt  want  any  more  U.  N.  wars,  like  Korea. 
So  I  Introduced  a  reservation  to  all  fotu' 
treaties  saying  that  nothing  In  the  treaty 
sh  luid  limit  our  freedom  as  a  sovereign  na- 
tion, otir  right  to  control  otir  own  armies 
and  our  own  diplomats,  and  serve  our  na- 
tional Interest.     That  is  simple.  Isn't  It? 

Question.  Yes:  It  seems  simple  to  me.  It 
Is  what  George  Washington  told  us  In  bis 
Farewell  Address:  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
told  us.  It  Is  whst  General  Pershing  in- 
sisted on  In  the  First  World  War— that 
American  troops  must  be  Independent,  not 
entangled  with  other  nations,  so  American 
military  and  political  decisions  would  be  free 
and  unencumbered. 

Senator  Jennes.  That  la  Important,  lent 
It?  To  me  that  freedom  of  choice  is  neces- 
sary for  the  military  security,  even  the  sur- 
vival, of  our  armies  In  the  Pacific  area. 

Question.  Of  course  It  Is  Important.  The 
American  people  are  Just  as  concerned  about 
their  national  security  todsy  ss  they  have 
ever  been.  Perhaps  they  are  more  con- 
cerned when  they  see  among  the  possibili- 
ties for  the  first  time  In  our  history  the  ugly 
visage  of  defeat. 

Senator  Jennex.  Well.  now.  this  Is  what 
I  cannot  imderstand.  There  was  an  almost 
complete  news  black-out  of  this  question  in 
the  news  reports  given  to  the  American 
people. 

The  American  people  were  not  told  the 
simple  fact  that  some  Senator,  any  Senator, 
thought  the  Japanese  treaty  was  another 
Communist   booby   u&p   and   had  a  simpla 


plan  to  stop  It.  That  is  legitimate  news. 
Isn't  it? 

Question.  It  certainly  seems  to  be.  The 
treaty  concerns  the  military  safety  of  our 
Nation,  the  danger  that  our  youth  may  have 
to  fight  another  war  in  Asia.  That  is  the 
people's  business.  If  anything  is. 

Senator  JtitNn.  Then  isn't  it  essential 
that  the  American  people  should  be  told. 
and  told  promptly,  serious  charges  had  been 
made  that  the  treaty  was  not  what  it 
seemed? 

Shouldn't  they  have  been  told  It  was  not 
necessary  to  delay  the  treaty?  The  reserva- 
tions were  all  ready.  They  could  have  been 
passed  in  the  same  few  minutes  It  took  to 
vote  them  down. 

Question.  Oh.  I  misunderstood.  I  thought 
you  wanted  to  delsy  the  treaty. 

Senator  JENim.  Over  the  radio  I,  too. 
heard  one  commentator  say  I  was  attempting 
to  postpone  the  treaty  Indefinitely.  But  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  In  the  clearest 
possible  language.  I  wanted  a  treaty  passed. 

I  worked  on  this  treaty  from  September 
through  March.  I  warned  the  Senators  of 
the  danger  in  s  speech  last  September. 

I  gsve  them  the  up-to-date  story  in  a 
speech  in  February.  I  spent  a  great  deal  of 
time  working  out  reservations  which  would 
protect  lu  against  this  booby-trap,  which 
would  let  the  United  States  keep  the  initia- 
tive In  matters  of  our  national  survival. 

Then  I  wrote  every  one  of  the  95  other 
Members  of  the  Senate,  gave  them  a  copy  of 
my  reeervatlons  and  told  them  I  was  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  Insist  on  my  wording.  If 
any  of  them  could  suggest  sny  Improvement 
In  wording  or  Ideas,  whatever.  I  would  sit 
down  With  them  snd  try  to  hanuner  out  a 
better  version. 

That  was  not  trying  to  delay  the  treaty, 
was  it? 

Question.  Of  cotirse  not.  Tht  other  Sena- 
tors did  not  crltl':lie  your  reservations.  They 
took  the  poalttoD  that  Mr.  Dulles  had  worked 
long  snd  hard  on  this  tresty.  snd  so  you 
ought  to  take  his  word. 

Senator  Jknnei.  But  the  Constitution  does 
not  say  the  Senators  should  take  the  word 
of  the  State  Department.  It  says  they  are 
bound  by  a  solemn  oath  to  follow  their  own 
best  Ji-f'-jment. 

They  are  supposed  to  look  for  any  possible 
dangers  in  any  treaty  the  President  and  the 
State  Department  submit.  They  are  not  sup- 
posed to  get  their  ideas  from  the  State  De- 
partment. In  order  to  Judge  whether  the 
State  Department  Is  right.  That  is  like  a 
Judge  who  asks  for  information  only  from 
the  prosecutor  iind  will  not  listen  to  the 
defendant. 

The  State  Dei>artment  wants  to  change 
the  national  Independence  we  have  treasured 
since  the  days  of  George  Waishington.  It  has 
thousands  of  employees,  billions  of  dollars, 
with  which  to  te;i  lu  side  of  the  story. 

The  Senate,  under  the  Constitution.  Is 
there  to  protect  trie  American  people  against 
power-minded  offclals  and  their  hired  spell- 
binders as  well  as  against  foreign  enemies. 

Who  is  Mr.  Dull  !s?  He  la  a  former  Senator, 
repudiated  by  th;  people  of  his  own  State. 
He  Is  a  sophisticated  man  of  the  world  who 
naively,  he  says,  cbose  Alger  Hiss  as  the  head 
of  one  of  the  most  Important  agencies  with 
which  he  was  concerned.  At  least  three  re- 
sponsible private  citizens  went  to  Mr.  Dulles 
with  documentar>  evidence  about  Alger  Hiss 
but  Mr.  Dulles  refused  to  listen. 

Mr.  Dulles  is  called  a  Bepubllcan.  but  he  is 
a  Fair  Deal  Republican.  He  was  not  chosen 
by  the  Republican  jjarty  to  represent  the 
jjarty.  He  was  cl.osen  by  Mr.  Acheson  and 
for  one  reason  on.y — to  represent  Mr.  Ache- 
son.  Mr.  Dulles  is  as  Bepubllcan  as  Mr. 
Acheson  Is  Republican.    We  can  be  very  sure 


Mr.  Dulles'  travels  all  over  the  world  In  the 
last  year,  all  his  conferences  with  foreign 
governments,  all  the  money  he  spent,  the 
help  he  received  from  the  State  Department, 
were  used  Just  as  Mr.  Acheson  wanted,  or  the 
money  and  the  help  and  the  travels  would 
have  been  cut  off  very  quickly.  Mr.  Acheson 
does  not  like  experts  who  disagree  with  him. 
He  has  said  so. 

Question.  You  think  this  Japanese  peace 
treaty  and  the  three  Pacific  treaties  are  really 
Mr.  Acheson '6  treaties  then? 

Senator  Jennex.  Ob.  yes.  entirely.  Mr. 
Acheson  is  not  too  popular  at  the  moment. 
To  call  them  Mr.  Acheson's  treaties  might 
have  aroused  some  resentment  among  the 
people  who  remember  Yalta,  the  sell-out  of 
China,  and  Mr.  Acheson's  famous  remark  that 
Korea  was  outside  the  line  of  our  concern  In 
the  Pacific,  the  words  by  which  Mr.  Acheson 
Invited  the  Communists  to  come  into  South 
Korea. 

Well,  the  State  Department  Is  never  at  a 
loss  for  a  way  to  cover  up  its  tracks.  They 
Just  called  them  Mr.  Dulles'  treaties,  and  said 
Mr.  Dulles  was  Mr.  Truman's  "jjersonal  rep- 
resentative."  whatever   that   means. 

Such  patent  deceit  should  not  fool  a  6- 
year-old  child,  and  It  is  hard  for  me  to 
Imagine  that  It  would  fool  any  grown  man 
with  experience  in  public  life. 

Question.  Well.  Is  the  fight  over?  There  is 
nothing  you  can  do.  is  there? 

Senator  Jenner.  Oh.  no.  The  problem  is 
not  settled,  so  the  fight  cannot  stop.  The 
problem  is  that  we  are  now  in  Japan,  where 
we  were  in  Korea  after  Mr.  Acheson  gave  the 
Communists  the  green  light.  There  were  a 
few  months  in  there,  before  the  attack,  when 
we  still  might  have  prevented  the  tragedy  of 
Korea,  if  we  had  been  willing  to  believe 
what   we    heard    and   saw. 

In  the  Pacific  treaties  our  State  Depart- 
ment officials  have.  I  believe,  given  the  green 
light  for  a  so-called  peace  settlement  In 
Korea,  for  a  PATO.  like  NATO  in  the  Pacific, 
for  turning  all  our  troops  in  the  area  Into 
U.  N.  forces.^ike  Korea,  and  then  for  letting 
Red  China  demand  her  pound  of  flesh,  when 
we  are  bound  and  tied,  and  cannot  move 
without  U.   N.   consent. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  one  sinister  fact. 
Four  years  ago  when  we  were  bogged  down  in 
a  presidential  election,  the  Communists  laid 
down  and  wired  the  booby-trap  by  which  they 
blew  up  the  Nationalist  Chinese  Government 
on  the  mainland. 

This  is  another  presidential  year,  an  even 
more  dangerous  one.  If  there  is  any  time 
in  which  we  should  look  for  a  secret  con- 
spiracy by  the  Beds  to  complete  their  con- 
quest of  Asia,  or  at  least  complete  their 
mining  of  the  terrain,  it  is  in  the  months 
from  now  to  January   1952. 

Question.  Well,  what  can  the  people  of 
Indiana  do?  The  vote  is  cast.  The  issue  is 
legally  closed. 

Senator  Jenner.  No.  the  issue  Is  the  lives 
of  the  Americans  who  will  fight  in  the  next 
war  In  Asia,  fight  under  the  U.  N.  flag,  with 
one  hand  tied  behind  their  backs  by  Russia  in 
the  U.  N. 

The  issue  Is  the  hkrd-won  treasure  all 
Americans  have  worked  to  produce,  which 
will  be  wasted  by  the  Administration's  mili- 
tary  follies   in   the   name   of   defense. 

Those  two  issues  are  not  closed.  They  are 
closed  legally  so  far  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned.    They  are  not  closed  politically. 

The  sons  of  our  Indiana  people  can  be  sent 
to  war  by  errors  of  Judgment  by  people  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  The  savings 
of  Indiana  people  can  be  put  down  rat  holes 
In  any  part  of  the  earth.  "The  people  of  In- 
diana want  not  only  good  local  government 
and  a  good  State  government.  It  is  time  we 
demanded  a  good  National  Government — 
with    a    Congress    which    will    compel    the 


Executive  to  guard  American  sectirity,  put 
American  interests  first  in  International 
policy,  protect  the  American  economy,  re- 
store American  home  rule  and  live  by  the 
American  Constitution. 

George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  Hope  of  the 

FirnjRE 

Question.  Well,  ^hat  news  Is  there  today. 
Senator  Jenner?  What  do  you  think  is  es- 
pecially lmf>ortant  in  the  cold  war  abroad 
or  the  political  war  at  home? 

Senator  Jenner.  Tgday,  I  want  to  tell  a 
little  story.  Bob.  -Que  good  way  to  look  at 
ovir  own  problems,  is  to  look  away  from  them 
for  a  little  whUe.  ,.  '^ 

Recently  I  was  , reading  an  old-fashioned 
book  on  the  history  of  Indiana.  I  say  It  was 
old-fashioned,  bediuse  the  author  was  a 
patriot,  a  man  with  overflowing  love  of  his 
country.  He  told  the  story  of  how  a  great 
American  fought  the  good  fight  In  another 
World  War,  the  war  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, when  the  world  struggle  for  posses- 
sion of  Asia.  Africa  and  North  America  was 
going  on  between  the  English,  French  and 
Spaniards  in  Europe,  in  Anaerica  and  in  far- 
away India. 

The  story  is  laid  In  Indiana,  but  It  con- 
cerns the  whole  Middle  West  because  it  Is 
the  story  of  our  figl^t  to  free  the  Northwest 
from  English  control  and  add  it  to  the  terri- 
tory of  the  young  Republic.  It  concerns  the 
whole  country,  because  this  fight  opened  the 
door  to  continental  expansion  for  the  United 
States.  Without  this  battle,  the  Union  of 
States  would  have  been  hemmed  in  between 
the  Appalachians  and  the  Atlantic.  We 
should  never  have  been  near  enough  to  claim 
Louisiana,  or  reach  the  Pacific  by  way  of 
Washington  and  Oregon. 

Question.  If  you  say  Indiana.  I  know  you 
are  talking  about  the  capture  of  "Vlncennes, 
but  I  do  not  remember  the  whole  story. 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes.  it  is  the  story  of 
George  Rc>gers  Clark  and  his  capture  of  Vin- 
cennes,  which  ended  the  British  hold  on  the 
Northwest  territory  forever. 

Question.  Was  Clark  a  native  of  the  Indi- 
ana country? 

Senator  Jenner.  No.  he  was  born  in  Vir- 
ginia, and  lived  in  Kentucky  during  the 
early  years  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
British  occupied  the  old  French  military 
posts,  and  equipped  and  sent  bands  of  Indi- 
ans south  to  kill  and  btirn,  in  Kentucky. 
That  is  why  they  called  Kentucky  the  "dark 
and  bloody  ground." 

Americans  in  those  days  didn't  relish  being 
on  the  receiving  end  of  a  fight.  Clark  started 
thinking  how  they  could  get  out  of  the  trap 
in  which  they  seemed  to  be  caught.  He  de- 
cided that  the  Americana  must  take  the  fight 
to  the  enemy,  capture  the  military  posts 
from  which  the  war  was  directed,  and  destroy 
the  enemy's  power  to  attack. 

Question.  Did  Clark  have  large  forces  in 
Kentucky? 

Senator  Jenner.  No,  he  didn't  have  any 
men  or  any  money. 

Question.  Then  how  could  he  fight  the 
well -organized,  well-trained  British  Army?^ 

Senator  Jenner.  He  went  back  to  Vlrglrda 
and  asked  Patrick  Henry  and  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son for  money.  They  gave  him  some  and 
put  him  In  cormnand  of  the  exp>edltlon.  He 
needed  500  men.  They  told  him  he  could 
raise  350.  But  he  was  able  to  raise  only  150 
because  so  many  people  were  working  against 
him. 

Question.  He  had  a  hard  time  getting 
started,  didn't  he? 

Senator  Jenner.  He  had  a  hard  time  every 
step  of  the  way.  At  every  point,  the  task 
was  hopeless,  the  enemy  was  well -entrenched, 
the  doubters  were  always  there.    Clark  knew 
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the  difficulties,  but  he  didn't  thlnlt  they  were 
any  reason  for  quitting.  He  wasn't  made 
that  way. 

While  he  waa  organizing  his  expedition, 
the  danger  to  his  homeland  wa«  growing 
worse  every  day.  The  enemy  were  stirring 
up  more  Indians.  The  help  expected  from 
Kentucky  and  Carolina  failed  to  anive. 

Listen  to  what  Clark  said.  "I  knew  that 
my  caae  was  desperat*.  but  the  more  I  re- 
flected on  my  weakness,  the  more  I  waa 
pleased  with  the  enterprise." 

George  S.  Cottman,  whose  history  of  In- 
diana I  lued  for  this  story,  tells  how  they 
started  on  the  expedition.  They  had  to  row 
for  2  miles  In  the  swift  shallow  rapids  of  the 
Ohio,  a  perilous  and  exciting  ride.  "And 
now."  says  Cottman,  "an  eclipse  that  morn- 
ing came  over  the  sun,  casting  its  weird  light 
over  the  scene  as  boat  after  boat  rode  down 
the  rapids." 

Question  I  know  you  see  this  story  as 
having  a  moral  for  our  day,  Senator. 

Senator  Jinkbs.  Yes,  Bob,  to  me  it  has 
an  Important  moral.  But  we  do  not  need 
to  drive  It  home.  Most  of  the  people  in  this 
country  today  feel  Just  as  George  Rogers 
Clark  felt  as  he  and  his  men  rode  In  the  dim 
light  of  the  eclipse,  down  the  roaring  rapids, 
with  jutting  rocks  on  every  side. 

Two  hundred  woodsmen  were  setting  out 
to  attack  an  enemy  more  numerovis  than 
themselves,  protected  with  forts  and 
equipped  with  artillery.  The  enemy  had.  In 
addition,  their  Indian  allies.  The  Americans 
were  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  homes. 
In  a  strange  and  hostile  country.  But  It 
Just  never  occurred  to  them  or  their  leader 
to  be  afraid. 

They  rowed  4  days  and  nights,  and  then 
had  to  march  on  foot  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles,  carrying  their  packs  on  their  backs, 
without  food  or  water.  On  the  4th  of  July. 
the  little  band  captiired  the  British  garrison 
at  Ka.?kaskia,  which  one  of  the  British  offi- 
cers later  said  was  strong  enough  to  with- 
stand attack  by  a  thousand  men.  Clark 
didn't  lose  a  single  man. 

Question.  I  suppose  the  French  helped  the 
Americans.  They  must  have  been  friendly 
to  us. 

Senator  Jennxk.  No,  the  French  had  been 
told  the  Americans  were  more  savage  than 
the  Indians,  that  they  would  be  robbed  and 
ahockingly  mistreated.  Clark  had  to  win 
them  over.  He  assured  them  the  Americans 
were  not  at  war  against  them,  and  they  were 
Tree.  Prom  that  time  on  the  French  were 
our  allies,  and  important  allies  they  proved 
to  be. 

Clark  was  as  great  a  diplomat  as  he  was  a 
soldier.  He  captured  three  more  French 
villages,  and  the  French  Inhabitants  of  Kas- 
kaskia  went  along  with  the  soldiers,  to  per- 
suade their  friends  and  relatives  to  stxrrender 
and  Join  the  American  cause.  Thus  four 
towns  were  won  over  to  the  American  side 
without  the  firing  of  a  shot.  The  Indians 
were  also  won  over  by  diplomacy  and  cour- 
age      Only  Vlncennes  remained. 

The  friendly  French  and  the  Spanish 
brought  word  of  the  movements  of  the  en- 
emy. Clark  was  warned  the  commander  of 
the  garrison  at  Vlncennes  was  marching 
against  him,  recruiting  Indians  as  he  came. 
In  the  spring,  when  the  weather  Improved, 
the  enemy  planned  to  attack  Kaskaskla  and 
then  go  on  and  capture  Kentucky. 

Question.  I  can  see  the  parallel  with  Ko- 
rea. You  don't  like  the  Idea  of  American 
forces  compelled  to  sit  still  on  a  battle^llno 
chosen  by  the  enemy,  to  wait  until  they  are 
attacked. 

Senator  Jenner.  George  Rogers  Clark  did 
not  like  It  either.  The  term  of  enlistment 
of  his  soldiers  had  expired  and  many  had 
left  htai.  He  was  down  to  a  hundred  men. 
It  waa  winter  and  the  ground  was  Impass- 


able.     So  he  starti'd  forward  to  attack  the 
enemy. 

Think  of  It.  Cla,rk  and  his  hundred  men 
set  out  In  midwinter  with  some  French  allies, 
but  without  even  tents  to  protect  them. 

The  lowlands  were  cold  and  wet  and 
flooded.  Clark  called  It  a  drowned  country. 
The  provisions  gave  out.  The  Wabash  was 
flooded.  A  large  t>oat  with  provisions,  ar- 
tillery, and  extra  men,  which  was  supposed 
to  come  up  the  Ohio  to  meet  them  at  Vln- 
cennes, never  arrived.  They  had  to  build 
their  own  boats  and^wade  part  of  the  way. 
They  came  within  sight  of  the  fort  at 
Vlncennes,  but  the  French,  who  now  trusted 
the  Americana,  gave  no  hint  to  the  garrison. 
Clark's  sharpshooters  surrounded  the  fort 
and  picked  cff  the  ijunners  while  the  cannon 
of  the  fort  when  harmlessly  over  their  heads. 
One  of  the  officers  called  It  "fine  sport  for 
the  sons  of  liberty." 

The  next  morning  the  garrison  surrendered 
and  the  flag  of  the  Republic  was  hoisted  over 
the  fortress  of  Vliicennes. 

Question.  So  Indiana  became  American 
territory.   Senator? 

Senator  Jznnzs.  Yes;  but  much  more  than 
that.  This  Is  when  the  Northwest  Territory 
was  born,  when  the  gate  to  the  West  was 
firmly  opened  never  m  be  closed  again.  B«- 
caiise  the  young  Republic  had  this  vast  ter- 
ritory as  a  national  domain,  it  held  tcgnher 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  until 
the  new  Constitution  was  formed. 

Think  what  it  would  have  meant  In  h's- 
tory  If  the  Americans  had  sat  down  In  front 
of  Vlncennes  and  carried  on  a  peace  con- 
ference for  a  year  while  the  enemy  got  new 
weapons  and  new  recruits,  and  the  Ameri- 
cans got  more  and  more  confuaed  about  what 
they  wanted. 

I  have  told  this  story  because  ail  true 
Americans  are  deeply  disturbed  about  many 
things  today.  I  do  not  beheve  they  are 
happy  jtist  becaUK!  the  checks  are  .oiling 
In.  Americans  are  stlli  too  cioae  to  eartli 
to  believe  that  a  harvest  can  be  produced  by 
hocus-pocus.  There  is  no  wealth  except  that 
which  is  planted  and  carefully  cultivated 
and  gathered  In  after  much  hard  work 

We  are  tjslng  up  the  seed  corn  that  our 
children  will  need  for  their  harveats  But 
this  is  no  time  for  wringing  of  hands.  It 
la  a  time  to  rebuild.  If  our  Government  is 
destructive,  11  the  prevailing  ideas  in  our 
schools  and  our  literature  are  weakened  by 
mental  inflation,  ma  much  aa  our  economy 
Is  weakened  by  Inflated  money,  it  means 
only  that  we  must  each  of  us  dedicate  our- 
selves to  rebuilding.  Almost  everything  we 
have  done  In  the  last  decade  or  so  Is  wrong. 
It  has  left  us  a  harvest  of  trouble  all  over 
the  world.  But  we  can  leave  It  all  behind 
us  like  a  discarded  skin.  If  only  we  have  the 
vitality  within  ourselves. 

We  all  are  confused.  We  will  be  confused 
ani  doubtful  and  xmcertaln.  But  the  Bible 
tells  us  to  lift  our  eyes  "to  the  mountains 
from  whence  cometh  our  help."  That  Is  true 
in  politics  as  It  Is  everywhere  In  life.  When 
we  are  not  sure  what  to  do,  we  can  lift  our 
eyes  and  look  at  th*  noble  souls  who,  with 
only  a  wilderness  to  help  them,  made  oiu 
country  great  and  strong. 

George  Rogers  Clark  waa  an  unknown,  un- 
important backwoodsman,  far  frcwn  the  cen- 
ter of  things. 

The  strength  of  cur  country  today,  as 
then,  lies  In  the  men  we  do  not  know,  far 
from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  momentary  im- 
portance— but  with  noble  Ideas  and  great 
courage.  They  are  going  to  rebuild  Amer- 
ica in  ways  of  which  we  cannot  even  dream. 
When  doubt  and  fear  assail  us.  we  can  lift 
our  eyes  to  the  mountains  and  think  of  the 
great  men  who  have  gone  before  us.  from 
whose  courage  we  will  gain  the  help  we  need. 


Thi  Fallacy  or  Ponrr  4 

Question.  Senator,  you  have  plenty  of 
problems.  I  know,  but  which  one  seems  most 
important  to  your  constltutents? 

Senator  Jcmno.  Well,  It  Is  hard  to  saj 
which  is  most  Important,  Bob,  but  one  ques- 
tion keeps  recurring  again  and  a^ain.  A  great 
many  people  write  me  urging  me  to  vote 
more  appropriations  for  point  4.  on  the 
ground  that  it  will  help  defeat  communism. 

Question.  Well,  that  Is  a  good  reason.  We 
all   agree  on   that. 

Senator  jEMNxa.  But  that  Is  not  the  point. 
Bob.  If  point  4  appropriations  would  help 
defeat  communism,  of  course  I  would  favor 
larger  appropriations.  There  isn't  a  man  or 
woman  in  the  United  States  who  would  not 
prefer  to  vote  money  for  works  of  peace, 
rather  than  for  the  tools  of  war.  I  Jtist  don't 
know  what  the  writers  mean  when  they  say 
point  4  will  defeat  communism 

Question.  Well,  I  can  only  guess.  Senator, 
but  I  suppose  they  mean  what  we  have  heard 
so  often,  that  communism  comes  from 
poverty,  and  point  4  will  oppose  communUm 
by  raising  the  standard  of  llTlng.  Isn't  that 
It? 

Senator  JntKn.  Well.  Bob,  you've  covered 
a  great  deal  of  territory  In  that  little  remark. 
You  have  at  least  two  all -important  ideas 
and  I  will  have  to  answer  them  one  at  a  time. 

Why  do  people  Imagine  that  communism 
makes  headwav  because  of  poverty?  Com- 
munism has  never  captured  a  single  coxin- 
try  because  of  poverty,  not  even  Russia. 

Question.  I  thou<(ht  the  Communist  revo- 
lution occurred  In  Russia  because  of  bread 
rlou.  Didn't  the  women,  waiting  in  the 
queues  for  bread,  riot  bacausa  tba  bread 
wasn't   there? 

Senator  JtNNra  Yes,  Bob.  that  was  th« 
first  Russian  revolutloo.  th«  real  revolution. 
The  true  liberals,  men  who  fought  for  years 
to  make  Pussia  free,  set  up  a  conaUtntlon  al 
government  modeled  on  ours.  They  worked 
closely  with  the  United  States  and  President 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

Question  What  happened  then?  Wber* 
did  the  Bolsheviks  come  In? 

Senator  Jcnnxe.  They  came  In  by  settin* 
up  a  fifth  column  within  the  new  Russian 
constitutional  govemnoent. 

Lenin,  you  remember,  was  In  Switzerlaatf. 
The  Germans  thought  the  best  wsy  they 
could  destroy  their  enemy  on  the  east  front 
was  to  send  Lenin  from  Swltxerland  to  Moa- 
cow.  So  they  provided  a  sealed  train  and 
sent  him  heme  to  Moscow  to  make  trouble. 
The  trouble  has  never  ended  since  that  day. 

Question.  How  did  Lenin  take  over? 

Senator  Jcknix  He  took  over  the  consti- 
tutional gove.'nment  by  organizing  a  fiftli 
colunm  In  the  Sovleu.  He  smashed  the 
popular  government  of  Russia  by  force  and 
guile. 

Question.  You  said.  Senator,  that  erery 
gain  made  by  the  Communists  has  been  made 
by  force  or  guile     Is  It  that  clear-cut? 

Senator  Jennu.  Yes.  Bob.  I  really  meant 
every  gain  Let  us  look  at  tlie  list.  They 
had  their  armies  in  Poland.  They  put  their 
own  men  in  charge  of  the  domestic  police 
and  of  public  Information,  and  killed  or 
imprisoned  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  who 
could  not  escape.  Some  of  their  leaders  are 
in  Washington  today.  They  have  written 
the  story,  but  you  cant  buy  the  books  They 
have   all   been   mysteriously   bought   up   by 

Do  you  remember  Bulgaria  and  Rumania 
and  Hungary?     The  same  thing  happened 

Remember  Czechoelovakla?  Do  you  think 
Czechoalovakla.  one  of  the  meet  advanced 
countrtee  In  Etirope.  would  have  given  up  its 
constitutional  government,  modeled  on  that 
of  the  United  States.  If  the  CommunlsU  had 
not  skiUfully  occupied  all  the  key  mlUtary 
points  before  they  struck? 
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Question.  Well,  e-ldently  that  Is  true  In 
Europe.  Senator,  but  what  about  Asia? 
Isnt  the  poverty  ol  Asia  the  source  of  our 
difficulties  there  toe  ay? 

Senator  Jxnnci.  Well,  the  Communists 
didn't  think  so.  Boli.  When  they  went  Into 
China.  In  the  early  twenties,  they  didn't 
count  on  any  rebellious,  poverty-stricken 
millions  waiting  to  rise  against  their  op- 
presaors. 

The  Communists  had  to  hide  their  pur- 
pose. They  pretended  to  be  Nationalists, 
leading  a  movement  for  liberty.  Then,  be- 
hind that  cover,  they  began  organizing  their 
Communist  Party,  which  Is  really  an  army, 
made  up  of  trained  soldiers,  drilled  In  abso- 
lute obedience  to  tlielr  commanding  officers. 
When  Chiang  Kai-shek  saw  they  were  not 
Interested  In  helping  the  Chinese,  he  threw 
them  out,  and  sttrted  a  genuine  Chinese 
movement  for  national  unity.  That  Is  why 
the  Communists  hste  Chiang  Kai-shek  more 
than  anyone  else  Ir.  the  world. 

Every  move  the  Communists  have  made 
in  China  was  military.  The  only  way  to 
understand  the  work  of  the  Communists  In 
China,  m  Indonesi:^.  In  France,  or  In  Russia 
Is  to  remember  that  it  Is  as  military  as 
every  move  of  the  former  Prussian  General 
Staff. 

Question.  Well,  where  does  thst  leave  us 
with  point  4,  Senator? 

Senator  Jennis.  Let  me  remind  you  that 
point  4  Is  a  Communist  IdeA.  It  was  first 
proposed  by  Stalin  and  It  woA  spread  in  this 
country  by  Earl  Frowder.  It  has  a  simple 
purpose.  Just  as  the  Socialists  and  Com- 
munists believe  tliat  all  income  should  be 
leveled  off  between  classes  so  that  everyone 
is  where  the  poor  are  now,  so  they  believe 
the  nations  should  be  leveled  off.  so  that  all 
nations  will  be  wtere  the  poor  nations  are 
now 

Point  4  is  a  part  of  BUlin's  plan  to  make 
us  spend  ourselves  Into  such  economic  we&k- 
neas  that  we  cannot  build  stronger  armies, 
with  better  weapons,  than  the  Russians.  He 
wants  to  destroy  America's  greatest  weapon. 
Its  magnificent  industrial  power.  They 
don't  want  our  solciers  to  fight  protected  by 
walls  of  steel,  oiir  magnificent  weapons. 
They  want  our  soni.  to  meet  his  hordes  from 
the  satellite  state>«  as  poorly  equipped  as 
they  are. 

He  cleverly  playt  two  tunes.  He  tries  to 
persuade  us  to  build  huge  land  armies  as  one 
way  to  waste  our  time  and  money.  Then  he 
plays  the  other  turn-,  that  we  are  warmongers 
and  must  prove  oui  zeal  for  peace,  by  giving 
away  our  surplus — .is  he  calls  it — to  the  un- 
industrlallzed  nations. 

Question  You  m-ian  then,  that  point  4  is 
really  Communist  Dropaganda.  part  of  the 
propaganda  to  periuade  us  to  spend  our- 
selves into  bankruptcy? 

Senator  Jenn««.  1  mean  Just  that,  with- 
out trimmings.  Stilln  has  told  us  In  his 
bock.  Marxism  and  the  National  Question. 
Browder  has  told  u»  In  his  book  on  Tehran. 
The  Morgenthau  plan  was  designed  to 
lower  the  living  stardard  of  Germany  to  that 
of  Russia.  The  Lst  Imore  plan  and  the  Jap- 
anese Peace  Treaty  iire  to  lower  the  standard 
of  Japan  to  that  of  Russia.  Point  4  and  re- 
armanient  are  to  lower  ours,  so  the  Soviet 
Dnlon  can  trlumphi.ntly  proclaim  It  has  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  a  desolated 
world. 

Question.  Well,  our  people  would  not  be- 
lieve anything  Broader  said.  Senator. 

Senator  Jennes.  Of  course  not,  Bob.  The 
CommunlsU  don't  work  that  way.  They 
■end  out  their  plans  to  their  trusted  party 
■Mmbers.  Then  the  party  memt)ers  work 
on  the  innocent  lellow  travelers.  In  our 
Government,  in  our  colleges.  In  our  women's 
clubs.  In  our  churches.  Maybe  the  Idea  goes 
through  10  carefully  choaen  stages,  getting 


to  look  more  American  at  each  stage,  be- 
fore it  Is  presented  to  the  voters.  Our  voters 
trust  the  man  or  woman  who  tells  them. 
They  do  not  see  the  carefully  laid  plan  by 
which  that  idea  has  come  down  to  them 
through  various  stages  direct  from  the  So- 
viet general  staff. 

Question.  You  know  that  gives  us  a  pretty 
helpless  feeling.  Senator.  What  do  you  do 
to  oppose  such  a  dastardly  plot,  especially 
when  it  has  won  over  some  of  the  most  loyal 
and    devoted    Americans? 

Senator  Jennes.  Right,  Bob.  I  don't  want 
to  leave  any  negative  ideas.  Thera-is  always 
a  constructive  answer  and  It  U^always  the 
same  answer.  Let  us  find  the^ruly  Ameri- 
can way  to  meet  our  problem,  and  confront 
Communist  double-dealing  with  full  faith  In 
the  American  answer. 

Question.  What  Is  the  American  way  here. 
Senator?  Would  you  abandon  the  Idea  or 
do  it  a  different  way? 

Senator  Jennex.  Of  course  I  would  not 
abandon  the  idea.  It  is  an  American  idea  to 
begin  with.  Point  4  is  not  new  except  In 
one  sense.  Point  4  Is  a  combination  of  what 
Americans  have  been  doing  for  a  century 
under  two  other  names.  It  Is  a  combina- 
tion of  foreign  missionary  work  and  foreign 
investment. 

Question.  I  confess.  I  don't  see  the  con- 
nection between  point  4  and  foreign  nals- 
slons.  Senator. 

Senator  Jennei.  Well,  Bob.  you  remember 
how  our  foreign  missionaries  In  China 
learned  very  quickly  that  they  needed  Christ- 
Ian  schools.  Christian  hospitals,  and  Christ- 
ian teachers  to  train  workers  In  better 
methods  of  farming  and  Industry.  Who 
managed  the  great  hospitals  and  colleges  In 
China?  It  was  American  missionaries  or 
American  colleges  or  American  foundations. 

Who  trained  the  Armenian  orphans  after 
World  War  I?  Who  taught  the  young  Greeks 
about  better  seed  and  farming  methods? 
It  was  the  American  Near  East  Relief? 

Who  fed  the  starving  Belgians  and  Ger- 
mans? Who  fed  the  starving  Russians  when 
the  Bolsheviks  ruined  the  harvest?  It  was 
American  Relief  under  Herbert  Hoover.  Who 
aided  the  eastern  Etiropean  Jews  with  money 
and  skilled  help?  It  was  American  Jews 
working  with  American  methods  of  private 
philanthropy. 

Dont  imagine  the  Communists  Invented 
the  Idea  of  our  giving  technical  education 
to  underdeveloped  areas.  They  Just  stole  It. 
They  knew  Americans  would  respond  with 
their  hearts,  and  they  hoped  they  would 
not  analyze  It  with  their  heads. 

Question.  Well,  I  have  one  more  doubt. 
Wasn't  that  done  on  too  small  a  scale?  Can't 
the  American  Government  do  It  on  a  larger 
scale,  and  so  raise  the  standard  of  living 
more  quickly? 

Senator  Jennek.  Bob,  again  I  have  to  make 
the  same  old  answer.  The  American  Gov- 
ernment has  no  money.  It  has  to  get  its 
money  by  taking  It  from  the  people  who  used 
to  support  the  missions  and  the  colleges. 
Either  the  money  stays  In  private  hands  and 
goes  to  private  missions  and  private  colleges 
or  it  goes  to  the  Government,  and  the  work 
of  our  missions,  our  foundations,  and  our 
philanthropies  is  taken  over  by  the  state. 

Question.  You  mean  you  can  see  no  good 
at  all  In  the  President's  point  4  program. 
Senator? 

Senator  Jen  nek.  Let  me  answer  you  by 
asking   a  few   questions, 

E>o  you  think  a  Government  with  a  debt 
of  »250,000,000,000  should  give  anything  to 
rich  countries  like  Indonesia?  Do  you  think 
150.000.000  people  can  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  2,000.000.000  people  very  quickly? 
When  every  dollar  we  give  shrinks  to  7Vi 
cents  apiece  when  it  Is  prorated  among 
the  undeveloped  nations? 


Do  you  think  thr^work  that  used  to  be 
done  by  American  missionaries.  American 
doctors,  American  college  teachers,  and 
American  engineers,  can  be  done  better  if 
those  people  are  turned  into  Government 
employees? 

Do  you  think  we  oxight  to  give  up  a  great 
American  ideal  with  a  great  record  of  achieve- 
ment, for  an  Idea  sponsored  by  Stalin  and 
spread  In  this  country  by  Earl  Browder? 

By  all  means  let  us  have  foreign  missions, 
foreign  relief,  and  foreign  investment,  Jtist 
as  far  (is_wr  can  afford  them.  But  let  us  do 
It  the  American  way,  whore  every  worker 
is  a  volunteer,  working  with  money  freely 
contributed,  In  a  private  organization  which 
depends  on  wisdom  and  skill,  not  power, 
to   achieve  Its  ends. 


Cu'iTiNG  State  Department  Spending 
Question.  Well,  Senator  what  Is  the  news 
today  of  crime  and  corruption? 

Senator  Jenneb.  Bob,  I  am  not  going  to 
talk  about  crime  or  corruption  today.  I 
have  a  cheerful  story.  I  want  to  talk  about 
the  way  the  House  of  Representatives  cut 
about  $47,000,000  off  the  State  Department's 
appropriations  for  the  coming  year. 

Question.  I  see,  that  means  the  American 
people   have   saved   »47,000.000. 

Senator  Jenner.  No,  Bob,  It  Is  much, 
much  more  than  that.  This  Is  an  annual 
appropriation.  They  will  save  at  least  $47,- 
000,000  a  year.  In  10  years  that  will  be  $470,- 
000,000,  not  quite  $500,000,000.  That  Is 
money  enough.  Bob,  to  buy  100,000.000  pairs 
of  children's  shoes.  Don't  you  think  all 
Americans,  of  both  parties,  of  every  walk 
of  life,  should  be  glad  if  we  can  save  the 
American  people  the  cost  of  100,000,000 
pairs  of  children's  shoes? 

Question.  How  did  Congress  find  nearly 
$50,000,000  to  cut,  Senator? 

Senator  Jenneh.  The  House  cut  $20,000,- 
000  the  Department  wanted,  to  buy  or  build 
radio  broadcasting  facilities  for  the  Voice  of 
America.  They  cut  $24,500,000  out  of  the 
fund  the  State  Depswtment  wanted  for  what 
it  calls  its  information  and  educational 
activities  abroad. 

They  cut  $2,500,000  from  the  regular  ap- 
propriation of  the  Department,  and  cut  an- 
other $25,000  fro  n  what  Congress  calls  the 
liquor  fund  for  entertaining  abroad. 

Then  In  another  amendment,  the  House 
voted  to  limit  our  contributions  to  Interna- 
tional organizations  to  a  one-third  of  the 
total  spent  by  U.  N.  or  other  agencies. 

Question.  Was  this  a  Republican  victory. 
Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  Well,  Bob,  I  am  willing, 
modestly,  to  give  the  Republicans  whatever 
credit  they  deserve,  but  the  Republicans 
are  a  n:.lnorlty  In  Congress.  These  cuts  were 
all  carried  by  overwhelming  votes.  They 
were  carried  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
working  together  to  protect  the  American 
people  against  the  raid  on  their  pocketbooks. 

Question.  That  Is  really  encouraging.  Sen- 
ator, but  let  me  raise  one  point.  The  cut 
you  describe  came  pretty  much  out  of  the 
funds  for  telling  the  other  countries  the  story 
of  America.  Why  did  the  House  make  so 
large  a  cut  in  that  fund,  when  we  have  to 
fight  Communist  propaganda  in  every  coun- 
try? 

Senator  Jenner.  The  answer  Is  very  simple. 
Bob.  Congress  does  not  believe  the  State 
Department  Is  using  the  money  for  counter- 
propaganda  against  communism.  All  its 
propaganda  added  together  doesn't  do  the 
Communists  even  the  least  little  bit  of  harm. 
In  fact.  It  helps  them,  whether  by  stupidity 
or  design  I  cannot  say. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  otxr  brocMicasts 
do  not  get  benlnd  the  iron  curtain.    L  few 
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people  In  the  border  countrica  hear  a  Itttle 
of  our  broadcasting,  but  nothing  la  sent  to 
them  that  \»  of  the  slightest  good.  What 
we  send  to  Europe  and  Asia  Is  no  better. 
Tber«  Is  an  inanity  in  avtt  State  Department 
foreign  broadcasting  which  Is  certainly  hard 
to  explain. 

Let  me  show  you.  CongrcBsman  Btjsbt  of 
Illinois  gave  the  Members  of  Congress  an 
example  of  what  the  Voice  of  America  la 
doing  to  strengthen  the  French.  Important 
allies  In  holding  back  communism.  As  Con- 
gressman Btjsbt  said,  the  French  people  nre 
caiight  In  a  desperate  economic  and  political 
crisis,  with  almost  continuous  changes  of 
government. 

"What."  he  asked,  "are  we  broadcasting 
to  them  over  the  Voice  of  America?  In  a 
typical  program  broadcast  on  February  10, 
we  advised  them  of  the  death  of  King  George 
VI  and  followed  this  sad  news  with  the 
story  of  the  discovery  of  a  white  whale  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  Then  there  was  a  dis- 
exission  of  the  sale  of  autographs  at  a  New 
York  auction,  followed  by  the  announce- 
ment that  Yehudi  Menuhln  would  play  a 
sonata  by  Ben-Halm  and  a  concert  for  violin 
by  Mendelssohn. 

"High  light  of  this  broadcast  was  the  world- 
shaking  armouncement  that  Walter  Wlnchell 
was  taking  a  health  rest.  This  was  foUowed 
by  further  Inconsequential  Information 
about  an  exhibit  of  valentines,  and  the  news 
that  Elizabeth  Taylor  would  marry  Michael 
Wilding,  the  British  actor. 

"Another  broadcast  timed  to  coincide  with 
tbe  resignation  of  the  French  Cabinet 
•  •  •  detailed  a  Valentine's  Day  skywrit- 
ing proposal  which  produced  13  takers." 

Remember,  we  were  not  broadcasting  this 
nonsense  to  the  Hottentots.  We  were  broad- 
casting it  to  the  nation  which  many  people 
•tin  consider  the  most  cultured  nation  in  the 
world.  They  have  newspapers,  books,  radio. 
Why  should  American  taxpayers  give  the 
State  Department  » 170.000 .000  a  year  to  send 
this  nonsense  to  people  of  Prance  under  the 
pretense  of  fighting  communism? 

Question.  But,  Senator,  Is  this  typical? 

Senator  Jennzb.  Everything  indicates.  Bob. 
that  It  Is.  John  Crosby,  the  Fair  Deal-ish 
radio  commentator,  reported  last  year  from 
France,  "You  can  always  tell  when  the  Voice 
of  America  Is  on  the  air  by  leaning  out  of 
the  windows.  You'll  hear  the  click  of  radios 
being  turned  off  all  over  Paris." 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  It  Is  so  bad, 
Senator?  Our  people  are  not  stupid.  Why 
can't  the  State  Department  get  good  people 
to  tell  the  world  the  story  of  our  fight  against 
conmiunlsm? 

Senator  Jenner.  The  answer  Is  simple. 
Bob.  The  State  Department  does  not  use 
Its  propaganda  agencies  to  fight  against  com- 
munism abroad  because  It  has  a  very  dif- 
ferent aim.  Its  purpose  Is  to  carry  on  prop- 
aganda against  the  American  people  at  home, 
so  they  will  approve  big  spending  for  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  Clevengek  of  Ohio  stated  the  problem 
In  his  opening  speech  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLEvrNGEK  said,  "The  relations  between 
the  ever-increasing  appropriations  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  its  domestic 
propaganda  activities  deserves  some  serious 
attention  from  Congress. 

"It  should  be  pointed  out."  he  continued, 
"that  the  Department's  domestic  propaganda 
program  Is  camouflaged  as  a  public  service 
actually,  but  on  close  Inspection  It  Is  re- 
vealed as  a  well-oiled  lobby,  dedicated  to  the 
sole  purpose  of  pressuring  the  Congress  Into 
appropriating  millions  of  tax  dollars  for  a 
multitude  of  International  activities." 

He  described  three  categories  of  the  State 
Department's  propaganda  for  public  funds. 
"First,"  he  said,  "the  society  angle,  dedicated 
to  those  prone  to  the  dubious  flattery  of  be- 


ing among  those  present  at  Washington 
laimchings.  receptlc  ns.  cocktail  parties,  and 
soirees  of  various  degrees  of  amiisemen;. 
Second,  the  Intellectual  approach,  lor 
the  serious  type  cf  Individuals  who  have 
to  be  wooed  by  inspirational  briefing 
and  previews  and  round-table  discussions 
about  thU  and  that.  Third,  the  par- 
ticipation or  Invohement  angle  designed  to 
appeal  to  the  seelag-is-belleving  school  of 
thought  who  thrill  tit  Invitations  to  the  Voice 
of  America  studios,  or  to  visit  the  •creer.lng 
or  film  cutting  roDms.  the  storage  vaults, 
press  and  editorial  rooms,  and  numerous 
other  facilities  calculated  to  awe  the  visi- 
tors." 

Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  the  State 
Department  uses  the  money  we  give  It  lor 
the  fight  against  communism  chiefly  to 
soften  up  public  ciplnlon  at  home,  so  they 
will  get  more  billions  to  throw  around  like 
big  shots  In  the  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

We  know  they  s-.udy  the  American  people 
as  biologists  would  study  guinea  pigs  or 
white  rats.  They  divide  thrji  Into  classes 
to  see  how  they  re»;pond  to  ditferent  tld-blta, 
and  then  they  put  the  tld-l-its  out  neatly  in 
most  attractive  fcnns.  to  Cmw  the  guinea 
pigs  into  the  traps  they  have  set  for  their 
minds. 

Question.  Now.  Senator.  I  am  really 
shocked.  What  you  say  does  not  fit  Into  my 
picture  of  the  dignified  and  reserved  State 
Department  Issuing  solemn-sounding  state 
papers  on  diplomatic  Issues,  or  with  the  pic- 
ture of  striped  pants  diplomats  drinking  tea 
or  something  stronger  at  foreign  embassies 
all  over  the  world 

Senator  Jknnex.  You  are  quite  right,  Bob. 
There  is  little  connection  between  the  pres- 
ent day  State  Department  as  the  super- 
salesman  for  big  spending,  and  the  long  line 
of  patriotic  State  Department  officials.  In- 
cluding Cordell  Hull  and  the  sober,  dignified 
reserved  State  Department  of  even  ten  years 
ago. 

The  old  State  Department  Is  gone,  dead 
and  burled.  Mr.  Hull  was  kept  on  as  a  pub- 
lic figure  to  reassure  the  voters  and  to  con- 
fuse Congress,  but  the  State  Department  was 
actually  taken  over  by  the  spenders  when 
Harry  Hopkins  had  the  lend-lease  bill  rushed 
through  Congress. 

It  was  very  simple.  Cordell  Hull  and  our 
Foreign  Service  wtnt  on  trjlng  to  solve  our 
problems  of  forelgi.  policy  in  the  tradition  of 
George  Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
but  Harry  Hopkins  just  sat  there  with  his 
bUllons. 

Senator  JxifNxs.  Do  you  have  to  ask  the 
bees  to  come  to  the  honey  pots?  The  for- 
eign governments  realized  very  quickly  that 
we  now  had  two  State  Departments,  one  un- 
der Cordell  Hull,  which  dealt  In  Ideas,  and 
one  under  Harry  Hopkins  which  dealt  In 
bUUons. 

Question.  But  Hopkins  Is  dead  for  years 
now,  Senator.  He  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  State  Department   appropriation  today. 

Senator  Jennes.  Yes.  Bob,  Hopkins  Is  dead. 
but  the  evil  that  men  do  lives  after  them. 
As  soon  as  the  war  was  over.  Harry  Hopkins* 
men  and  Henry  Wallace's  men  moved  over 
to  the  State  Department.  Dean  Acheson 
took  them  over.  They  teamed  up  with  the 
Alger  Hisses,  and  started  us  on  this  program 
of  useless,  meaningless  foreign  spending, 
which  Is  eating  out  the  substance  of  every 
family  In  the  United  States  today. 

The  top  men  of  ;,he  State  Department  to- 
day, like  Hopkins  and  Wallace  a  decade  ago. 
Just  love  spending;.  Of  course  the  hard- 
working men  and  women  in  the  State  De- 
partment, here  and  abroad,  are  not  Intoxi- 
cated by  big  spending.  They  don't  like  It 
any  better  than  you  or  I.  But  they  don't 
have  an3rthing  more  to  say  about  It  than 
you  or  I. 


The  spending  policies  of  the  Department 
are  set  by  a  few  men.  Dean  Acheson  nnd  his 
Inner  circle,  and  the  rest  of  the  Department 
Just  obey  orders. 

Question.  How  much  do  they  have  to 
spend.  Senator?  Isn't  State  one  of  the 
smallest  spending  agencies? 

Senator  JsNim.  You  have  asked  me  Just 
the  right  quesUon.  Bob. 

The  new  State  Department  Is  a  kind  of 
cartel  It  controls  the  sending  of  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Apency.  and  much  of  the 
spending  of  the  Defense  Department.  Agri- 
culture. Interior,  and  all  the  other  Federal 
agencies  which  take  •85.000.000.000  a  year  of 
our  money. 

You  cannot  understand  our  present-day 
State  Department  unless  you  see  it  as  a 
gigantic  chess  game,  under  Dean  Acheson, 
In  which  the  chee&men  are  the  billions  paid 
In  by  American  taxpayers,  the  chessboard  is 
the  world,  and  the  stakes  are  the  power  to 
spend  one-quarter  of  the  earnings  of  the 
American  people.  The  players  can  only  stay 
In  this  game  if  they  can  keep  us  fooled.  So 
every  dollar  must  be  spent  first  to  pull  the 
wool  over  the  eyes  of  Americans. 

Question.  Well,  what  do  you  recommend. 
Sens  tor  7    What  hope  do  you  sec? 

Senator  Jennes.  I  recommend  one  thtnf. 
Bob.  We  must  cut  the  State  Department 
budget  and  Its  foreign-spending  pro«^ams. 
We  must  cut  them  with  an  ax.  We  must 
back  at  them  the  way  a  fireman  hacks  at 
the  walls  and  woodwork  to  keep  the  flames 
from  spreading. 

The  State  Department  Is  todsy  the  head 
and  front  of  the  plan  to  make  us  spend  our- 
selves Into  bankruptcy — just  where  Stalin 
wants  ua  to  be.  This  ta  no  wordy  debate.  It 
U  A  raging  conflagration.  They  are  burning 
up  billions  of  American  reaouroe*— resources 
we  shall  need  for  war  If  It  comes. 

Every  American  dtlaen.  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican, la  vitally  concerned  In  our  cutting 
out  this  dangerous  waste  and  electing  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  will  cut  out  all  foreign 
extravagance  and  keep  it  ctit. 

Thx  Redcoats  Akx  Oomino 

Question.  Are  you  going  to  talk  about  tht 
Government  in  Washington  this  time.  Sena- 
tor, or  are  you  going  to  talk  about  condlUons 
at  home  In  Indiana? 

Senator  Jcnmes.  Bob,  that  qucstloa 
stumps  me.  because  we  wlU  never  under- 
stand the  new  kind  of  Government  which  has 
grown  up  In  this  country  unless  we  reallM 
it  does  very  little  of  lu  work  In  Washington. 

The  city  of  Washington  U  iUled  with  beau- 
tiful marble  buildings.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  alone  covers  many  city  blocks. 
The  State  Department  Is  scattered  all  over 
town.  But  we  will  never  find  big  Govern- 
ment if  we  look  at  lis  big  buildings  and  Its 
office  staff  In  Washington.  We  will  never 
know  what  It  Is  doing  if  we  stop  there. 

Question.  Where  then  does  It  operata. 
Senator?  Do  you  mean  it  has  many  branch 
ofOces  in  our  larger  cities? 

Senator  jKitwEa.  I  mean  much  more  than 
that.  I  mean  that  our  new-fangled  Oovcrn- 
ment  operates  in  every  city,  every  town,  every 
village .  in  every  corner  of  the  United  SUtea. 

Question.  There  Isn't  anything  wrong  In 
that.  Senator,  la  there? 

Senator  Jen  nek.  Well,  let  me  tell  you 
about  a  conference  that  was  held  In  Waah- 
Ington  about  a  week  ago.  It  was  called  the 
National  Conference  on  International  Co- 
operation and  SoclW  Development.  It  was 
held  at  one  of  the  swankier  Washington 
hotels.  It  represented  300  private  agencies, 
very  fine  agencies.  Industry,  labor,  farming. 
education,  religion,  all  Important  segments 
of  American  life.  Its  purpoae  was,  as  the 
program  said,  "to  broaden  general  under- 
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standing  of  problems  and  programs  relating 
to  the  undeveloped  areas  of  the  world." 

Question.  I  know.  Senator,  that  you  are 
leading  up  to  something,  but  so  far  I  do  not 
see  it.  There  Is  no-.hlng  wrong  with  having 
American  civic  associations  meeting  In  a  na- 
tional conference  tc  exchange  experience  and 
Ideas.  That  has  b«en  one  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful methods  In  the  past  for  all  kinds  of 
problems,  from  sal-ss  conferences  to  foreign 
missions. 

Senator  Jennes.  Yes,  Bob.  It  Is  one  of  our 
very  effective  methods  of  cooperation — when 
It  is  planned  and  rnanaged  by  private  citl- 
sens.  But  this  conference  was  planned,  di- 
rected, and  managed  at  every  step  by  the 
State  Department.  It  was  supposed  to  be 
about  backward  areas,  but  Its  real  purpose 
was  to  Indoctrinat*  the  teachers,  clergj'men, 
the  club  women  in  your  home  town,  so  they 
win  go  home,  tell  our  people  that  all  was 
well  with  our  foreign  policy.  They  will  not 
know  It.  but  they  will  be  the  Government's 
propaganda  arm. 

Question.  That  is  serious.  Senator.  Are 
you  sure? 

Senator  Jennee.  I  am  sure  enough.  Bob. 
This  Is  nothing  new. 

You  remember  the  story  of  Little  Red  Rid- 
ing Hood,  end  hov/  the  wicked  wolf  put  on 
her  grandmother's  clothes,  and  hid  In  her 
grandmother's  bed  so  he  could  eat  up  little 
Red  Riding  Hood  before  she  saw  through  the 
deception. 

The  men  who  wrote  those  old  stories  knew 
more  st>out  human  nature  than  the  wisest 
of  us  today.  They  knew  that  men  with  evil 
designs  slways  ha/e  to  disguise  themselves 
as  something  Innocent  and  trustworthy,  to 
put  people  off  guard,  or  they  will  never  ac- 
complish their  designs. 

Question.  I  don't  get  the  feel  ol  It.  Sena- 
tor. This  all  sounds  far  away,  unreal.  lm{X)e- 
slble  in  this  Unite<l  Sutes  of  ours. 

Senator  Jennex  Yes.  I  know  that.  Bob. 
But  this  conferenc!  was  the  cleverest  scheme 
I  have  ever  met  with,  to  build  a  huge  propa- 
ganda machine,  disguise  it  as  honest  public 
opinion,  and  then  send  it  out  to  our  cities 
and  towns  to  fool  3ur  people. 

Senator  Jenneb  L<et  me  tell  you  what 
happened. 

They  showed  a  moving  plctiu-e  of  Thai- 
land—the Old  anl  the  New.  The  bridge 
between  them  was  American  aid. 

First  came  picturesque  views  of  Thailand 
temples,  with  their  lovely  (Curving  roofs. 
There  were  native  dances  by  native  girls  In 
Thai  costumes. 

The  mind  was  quieted.  The  attention 
slipped  Into  a  soft  -elaxlng  mood.  Then  the 
picture  shifted  tc  New  York.  There  our 
Government  oSlclula  dedicated  a  modem 
dredge,  called  Th'  Manhattan,  presented 
It  to  Thailand,  and  sent  It  half  way  round 
the  world,  towed  by  another  ehlp.  There  it 
la  used  to  dredge  tie  harbor  of  Bangkok. 

Did  you  know  you  and*!  and  our  neigh- 
bors are  paying  for  a  ship  to  dredge  the  har- 
bor of  Bangkok?  We  do  not  have  money 
enough  to  stop  floxls  on  the  Missouri,  but 
we-have  money  encugh  to  dredge  the  harbor 
of  Bangkok. 

The  pictures  als)  showed  teams  of  pub- 
lic health  workers  with  DDT  sprays,  spray- 
ing the  cabins  of  .he  Thai  workers,  to  kill 
Insect  pesU.  All  the  natives  lined  up  on  the 
Tillage  street  and  clieered  the  sanitary  work- 
ers when  they  flnlihed.  The  team  workers 
were  dressed  in  American  khaki  uniforms 
and  lifted  their  ha's,  America  fashion,  when 
they  left. 

Question.  Do  yoa  object  to  that.  Sena- 
tor? 

Senator  Jenneb.  My  heart  does  not  object. 
It  gives  me  a  warm,  happy  feeling  to  think 
of  Americans  bringing  efficiency  and  clean- 
liness to  all  paru  of  the  world.     But  there 


my  head  began  to  work.  I  wondered  how 
this  was  being  paid  for. 

We  are  paying  for  It  through  the  use  of 
mutual  security  funds.  But  Congress  ap- 
propriated those  funds  to  build  up  the  de- 
fenses of  the  United  States  against  attack. 

Senator  Jenner.  Do  we  have  to  dredge  all 
the  harbors  and  get  rid  of  all  the  Insect  pests, 
and  Improve  all  the  eroded  farm  lands.  In 
Bolivia,  the  African  Gold  Coast,  and  Thai- 
land, before  we  can  get  military  seciirlty 
against  Communism?  If  so.  maybe  that  Is 
why  we  do  not  have  enough  planes  In  Korea, 
or  enough  guns  for  the  forces  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Question.  Who  is  going  to  see  this  picture. 
Senator? 

Senator  Jenneh.  Apparently  everyone  in 
the  United  States.  Bob.  The  picture  was 
made  by  the  Mutual  Security  Agency — that 
Is.  with  our  defense  funds.  Any  club  meet- 
ing in  the  United  States  which  wants  to 
show  it  can  go  to  the  local  public  library  and 
get  a  print  and  show  it  free. 

Of  course  all  these  prints  and  transporta- 
tion and  service  are  not  really  free.  They 
come  out  of  our  defense  money  again.  We 
pay  taxes  for  defense  so  these  pictures  can 
be  shown. 

Question.  Well,  you  said  this  was  part  of 
a  propaganda  apparatus.  Senator.  So  far 
we  have  the  propaganda  materials  but  not 
the  apparatus. 

Senator  Jenneb.  That  is  where  the  con- 
ference came  In.  Bob.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  delegates  there,  from  labor  unions, 
business  associations,  farm  groups,  every 
church  denomination.  Most  of  them  were 
young  people. 

The  movies  were  shown  to  them.  Then 
the  speakers  told  them  that  Government 
was  planning  all  these  new  programs  for  the 
public  welfare,  and  they  would  be  doing  a 
great  public  service  If  they  went  home  and 
told  the  people  about  It. 

Everyone  In  the  audience  was  picked  as  a 
leader  by  his  neighbors.  Every  organiza- 
tion represented  there  was  what  the  propa- 
gandists call  mass  organizations.  "The 
Government  feeds  its  propaganda  to  the 
leaders  and  tells  them  how  to  pass  It  on  to 
the  next  level.  The  whole  thing  is  a  net- 
work reaching  into  every  city  and  village  in 
the  Nation. 

Question.  I  still  think  Americans  are  too 
smart  to  be  Influenced  by  someone  who  has 
been  to  Washington  and  comes  back  and  says 
everything  Is  lovely. 

Senator  Jenneh.  But,  Bob,  everything  we 
think  of,  they  think  of  first.  They  know 
you  and  I  and  our  friends  could  not  be 
fooled  by  one  or  two  speakers.  But  look  at 
the  finesse.  You  are  In  Valparaiso,  Ind.,  or 
Augusta,  Ga.,  minding  your  business,  taking 
care  of  your  family.  This  propaganda  la 
creeping  toward  you,  not  along  one  channel, 
but  6  or  8  or  10.  We  all  belong  to  many 
private  associations.  You  will  hear  the  same 
story  In  your  women's  club  and  your  farm 
meeting  and  your  lodge.  Your  children  will 
bring  It  home  from  school.  Your  clergyman 
may  refer  to  It  In  church.  You  will  cer- 
tainly see  It  again  and  again  In  the  news- 
papers and  magazines.  You  will  hear  It 
over  the  radio.  You  will  be  surrounded  by 
what  the  propagandists  call  a  climate  of 
opinion.  You  will  be  surrounded  and  en- 
veloped by  Ideas  that  seem  to  come  from  your 
local  community  but  are  all  relayed  from 
Washington. 

Question.  Now,  Senator.  I  am  concerned. 
I  want  to  know  what  private  citizens  can 
do  about  It. 

Senator  Jenneb.  The  only  answer.  Bob.  Is 
eternal  vigilance.  But  it  Is  heartening  to 
hear  from  all  sides  how  rebellion  Is  flaring 
up  In  every  part  of  this  country  against 
this  secret  indoctrination. 


Men  and  women  stand  up  in  meeting  and 
demand  of  every  speaker  where  his  Informa- 
tion comes  from.  They  Insist  on  knowing 
who  pays  for  the  movies  and  meetings  and 
travel  and  visitors  from  abroad.  They  want 
to  know  If  the  money  comes  from  defense 
funds,  and  how  many  tanks  It  would  buy. 
They  want  to  know  why  funds  to  combat 
communism  In  Thailand  are  used  to  spread 
Government  propaganda  In  Fort  Wayne. 

I  know  without  any  doubt  that  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Democrats  and  Republicans,  can 
take  care  of  any  long-distance  propaganda 
from  Government  once  they  know  where  to 
look. 

When  the  Federal  Government  sends  its 
minions  Into  our  free  American  communi- 
ties, to  organize  the  innocent  and  kind- 
hearted  to  spread  their  propaganda,  that  Is 
Invasion  Just  as  truly  as  if  they  sent  their 
"Red  Coats"  to  sit  In  at  meetings  and  listen 
to  what  we  say.  In  fact,  it  is  worse  because 
It  is  secret,  covered  up. 

For  this  local  Invasion  we  need  a  local 
defense.  We  must  be  fully  Informed  about 
each  of  the  programs  they  are  talking  about. 

This  Is  too  much  work  for  most  peojrie  to 
do  alone.  We  must  pool  our  resources.  We 
need  a  committee  for  defense  against  propa- 
ganda In  every  city  and  county  In  the  United 
States.  We  need  one  In  every  private  vol- 
untary organization.  Its  members  can  keep 
abreast  of  the  facts  on  foreign  policy  and 
of  the  propaganda  line  and  prepare  to  meet 
every  Invasion  of  out  minds  with  a  counter 
attack. 

It  would  be  a  very  healthy  thing  if  during 
this  campaign  every  American  community 
and  every  voluntary  association  became  a 
forum  In  which  agents  of  propaganda  were 
met  by  angry  citizens  determined  that  no  in- 
vading soldiers  of  the  propaganda  army  shall 
come  Into  our  towns  and  cities  to  corrupt  our 
minds. 

The  President  Asks  for  Total  Power 

Question.  Do  you  get  many  letters  about 
this  steel  business.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenneb.  Yes,  Bob.  the  steel  seizure 
aroused  more  Interest  among  the  people  of 
Indiana  than  anything  since  the  firing  of 
General  MacArthur. 

Question.  Well  the  Issues  In  the  strike  were 
so  complex,  Senator. 

Senator  Jenneb.  The  Issue  can  be  made 
very  clear,  Bob.  We  are  not  dealing  with  a 
strike  or  a  wage  dispute  or  price  and  wage 
cbntrols.  We  are  dealing  with  another  ques- 
tion entirely:  Does  the  President  of  the 
United  States  have  the  right  to  seize  private 
property  without  legfc  sanction,  or  must  he 
do  what  the  law  says. 

This  is  the  oldest  problem  of  Government, 
Bob.  Is  the  Government  above  the  law  or 
is  the  law  above  the  Government? 

The  people  of  Europe  believe  Government 
can  tell  the  people  what  they  may  do.  but  the 
people  may  not  tell  the  Government  what  to 
do.  It  always  has  been  pretty  much  the 
same,  on  the  Continent,  under  kings,  presi- 
dents, and  dictators,  Bob.  Government  was 
something  special,  something  to  be  looked  up 
to  with  awe  and  an  attitude  of  obedience. 

Americans  know  the  Government  Is  ordi- 
nary men  under  extraordinary  temptation. 
They  do  not  want  their  officials  to  exercise 
power  that  Is  not  carefully  defined  and  lim- 
ited. They  want  Government  to  go  so  far 
and  no  farther. 

Question.  You  say  the  President  admitted 
he  was  seizing  private  property  without  any 
law  to  Justify  him?  Is  that  his  own  words 
or  a  fair  guess  of  what  he  did.  Senator. 

Senator  Jenneb.  I  would  like  to  go  back 
over  the  actual  court  hearings  before  Judge 
Pine.   Bob.     Otherwise   you   will   think   my 
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Imagination  must  be  adding  Just  a  little 
Bomethtnjf  to  tlje  story. 

Thursday,  April  24,  an  AaaUtant  Attorney 
General  named  Holmes  Baldrldge  went  before 
tbe  courts — with  tbe  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent— and  said,  as  part  of  hid  formsd  argu- 
ment, that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
had  the  right  to  seize  the  steel  mills  of  the 
country  under  his  "Inherent  powers"  as 
Chief  Executive.  The  President,  he  said,  did 
not  need  statutory  power  In  order  to  act. 
He  had  unlimited  power  In  an  emergency. 

Question.  Well,  this  Is  an  emergency,  isn't 
It,  Senator? 

Senator  Jenkib.  No,  Bob;  it  Is  not.  Th« 
President  says  we  are  not  at  war.  A  strike  Is 
not  a  national  emergency.  If  It  were,  we 
would  be  in  a  state  of  emergency  all  the  time. 
There  Is  no  shortage  of  steel.  A  strike  Is 
serious,  but  It  Is  not  a  national  emergency. 
But,  there  te  something  more  Important  in 
your  question,  Bob.  We  have  laws  to  deal 
with  emergencies.  We  donX  have  laws  to 
deal  with  things  that  are  going  along  all 
right.  We  need  laws  for  things  that  are  out 
of  kilter.  Even  If  this  were  an  emergency, 
the  Constitution  would  stUl  be  adequate  to 
deal  with  it. 

As  Judge  David  Davis  said  In  1868 — "The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  a  law 
for  rulers  and  p>eople  eqvially  in  war  and  In 

peace,  and  covers  wltb  tlie  shield  of  Its  pro- 
tection all  classes  of  men  at  all  times  and 
under  all  circumstances." 

The  Presidents  attorney  was  claiming 
much  more  than  power  to  deal  with  an 
emergency.  He  wsa  asking  for  total  power. 
If  the  President  can.  himself,  pronounce  an 
emergency,  and  then  In  an  emergency,  he 
can  do  as  he,  blmself  decides,  where  ts  your 
Constitution?  It  is  gone.  Where  is  Govern- 
ment by  law?  It  has  vanished.  The  Presi- 
dent— whenever  be  decided  to  call  something 
an  emergency-^wotUd  no  longer  be  under  any 
responsibility  to  Congress,  to  the  courts,  or  to 
the  Constitution,  except  as  he  Interpreted  it. 

To  get  the  full  force  of  this,  you  mtist 
remember  that  if  this  doctrine  is  upheld, 
then  the  President  can  seize  any  property — 
any  farm,  any  business,  any  store.  You  re- 
member when  the  President  was  asked  the 
other  day  if  he  could  also  seize  the  press  and 
radio,  he  said  he  would  have  to  do  whatever 
he  thought  beet. 

Question.  So  the  other  problem  here  Is  the 
constitutional  right  to  private  property.  Sen- 
ator? This  concerns  ail  owners  of  property, 
you  mean. 

Senator  Junm.  Let  us  get  that  separation 
between  people  and  property  out  of  our 
minds.  Bob.  This  concerns  all  users  of  prop- 
erty. That  means  everybody.  If  the  news- 
papers are  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
doeen't  that  affect  you  and  me,  even  if  we 
do  not  own  a  newspaper?  If  the  farms  ar« 
taken  over  by  the  Oovemment  doee  that 
affect  only  farmers?  If  the  steel  mills  are 
taken  over  by  Government  does  that  affect 
only  stockholders? 

If  the  Government  takes  over  property, 
whom  will  the  wageearners  work  for?  And. 
how  long  will  they  keep  the  right  to  strike? 

The  question  Is:  How  strong  Is  the  Gov- 
ernment going  to  get?  Win  it  be  so  strong 
that  no  one  can  stop  It?  Then  will  It  come 
to  the  ultimate  step :  Will  it  put  you  and  me 
In  Jail  because  the  President  says  so,  even 
If  the  law  says  we  are  Innocent? 

Judge  Pine  was  so  surprised  at  Mr.  Bald- 
rldges  statement  he  asked  him  if  this 
meant  the  President  had  the  power,  in  an 
emergency,  to  seize  him  (Mr.  Baldrldge)  to 
put  him  In  Jail,  and  execute  him  and  the 
courts  would  have  no  power  to  intervene. 

Mr.  Baldrldge  said  he  needed  a  little  bit  of 
time  to  think  that  over.  But  next  day  he 
came  In  with  his  answer.  He  reminded  the 
Judge  that  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Presi- 


dent Lincoln  arreated  a  man  and  imprisoned 
him,  without  presenting  charges,  without 
witnesses,  and  without  proof,  Chief  Justice 
Taney  said  the  man  was  entitled  to  his  free- 
dom, but  courts  could  not  free  him  because 
they  did  not  have  the  physical  force  to  com- 
bat the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

Question.  What  do  you  mean.  Senator,  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  refused 
to  free  an  Innocent  man  because  of  the 
threat  of  force? 

Senator  Jinnek.  Well,  Bob,  let  me  ask  you 
who  frees  a  prisoner  when  the  courts  say 
he  is  innocent? 

Question.  Well,  I  suppose  the  warden  of 
the  Jail  frees  him.  Senator. 

Senator  Jennkr.  Yes.  Bob,  and  who  gives 
orders  to  the  warden  of  a  Federal  prison? 

Question.  The  Department  of  Justice  la 
over  him,  and  ultimately  the  President. 

Senator  Jxnnxr.  Well,  there  you  are.  The 
picture  Is  clear.  The  courts  cannot  free  any 
Innocent  man.  They  can  only  tell  the  execu- 
tive branch  to  free  him. 

Question.  Well,  the  Executive  always  does 
free  him,  doesn't  It.  Senator?  We  have  never 
had  a  case  in  which  the  courts  said  a  man 
was  Innocent  and  the  administration  said 
they  would  not  free  him. 

Senator  Jthttbl.  But  we  have.  Bob.  We 
had  such  cases  dtuing  the  Civil  War.  Take 
a  closer  lock  at  this  thin?.  Bob.  What  do 
you  see?  The  Assistant  Attorney  General 
took  as  his  position  the  one  case  In  which  a 
President  had  used  the  power  of  the  Army 
to  make  an  arrest,  and  the  courts  had  ad- 
mitted they  could  not  free  the  man  though 
he  was  Innocent. 

Mr.  Baldrldge  was  admitting  here  that.  If 
the  President  declared  an  emergency  and 
ordered  the  Army  to  execute  him,  the  courts 
would  not  be  able  to  intervene,  because  they 
had  no  army. 

Question.  Well,  Senator  that  Is  one  In- 
8tar.ce.  But  aren't  you  making  too  much 
out  of  one  instance?  You  dont  think  our 
Army  officers  would  do  that,  do  you? 

Senator  Jknner.  Well,  they  are  all  under 
military  orders,  aren  t  they?  They  could 
be  shot  for  mutiny  If  they  refused. 

Question.  Senator,  I  would  be  thoroughly 
disturbed  by  this  time,  but  I  know  that 
civil  emploises  of  the  Government  would 
have  to  come  in  here.  They  would  have  to 
issue  warrants  and  prepare  papers.  They 
would  refuse  to  seize  an  American  citizen 
without  the  due  process  of  law. 

Senator  Jemncs.  Bob,  you  underestimate 
your  opponents.  They  have  thought  of  ev- 
erything you  have  thought  of.  and  they  have 
their  answer  ready. 

If  Mr.  Baldrldge '■  argument  holds,  this 
will  be  due  process  of  law.  He  is  saying 
that  illegality  is  legal.  That  is  the  finesse 
in  this  thing,  the  ingenious,  subtle,  am.izlng 
skill  with  which  this  net  iias  tkeen  woven. 
If  the  Baldrldge  doctrine  stands — and  it 
may — then  it  will  be  due  process  of  law  for 
the  President  to  declare  an  emergency,  to 
decide  that  certain  people  are  fomenting  it, 
and  to  have  them  arrested. 

But  there  is  still  another  loop  to  this  net. 
Mr.  Baldrldge  also  argued  tbat  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  was  not  a  responsible  party  to 
the  suit,  because  he  was  only  an  agent  of 
the  President,  the  President's  other  hand 
so  to  speak,  and  everything  be  does  is  in 
fact  the  act  of  the  President — and  so  Immune 
from  court  interference. 

Question.  Well,  is  that  true?  Aren't  all 
Government  employees  acting  for  the  Presi- 
dent, Senator? 

Senator  Jcnmkb.  In  the  United  States,  Bob, 
every  Oovernment  employee  remains  a  free 
moral  agent.  He  cannot  surrender  his  con- 
science to  the  President.  He  takes  an  indi- 
vidual oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Constitution. 


That  is  why  we  trust  our  officials.  Mr.  Bald- 
ridge's  argument  Is  really  aa  attempt  to  dis- 
solve that  individual  oath  to  uphold  the 
Constitution,  and  substitute  for  it  a  personal 
obedience  to  the  President  in  all  things.  It 
would  make  a  military  estahlishmsnt  out  of 
the  civil  service,  with  OoTcrnment  employ- 
ees mere  robots  obeying  any  order  that  came 
from  above.  It  would  turn  our  Government 
establishment  into  a  government  service  like 
that  of  Hitler  or  Stalin,  with  everyone  obedi- 
ent to  the  leader  axMl  no  one  else. 

Question.  I  can  see  why  you  don't  like 
the  looks  of  it,  SenaKx-.  Our  employees 
would  be  docile  servants.  They  could  never 
again  think  for  themselves. 

Senstor  JaaNca.  That  Is  only  half  of  It. 
Bob.  Neither  could  they  oppose  any  violence 
the  President  ordered.  Now  let  us  go  bi»ck 
to  Mr.  Baldridge'B  first  point.  Tbe  President^ 
he  says,  has  the  right  to  declare  an  emer- 
gency, and  then  to  take  any  action  he  tlilnJu 
best.  If  he  decides  to  execute  somebody, 
the  courts  cannot  free  him.  Now  suppose 
the  Presl<l«nt  orders  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  imprison  him.  to  transport  hia  to 
Guam,  or  to  execute  him,  what  wtn  the  em- 
ployees do?  They  will  obey,  because  they 
are  servants  of  the  Prasideat.  no«  ot  tiM 
law. 

Question.     Do  you  thlik  that  Is  going  to 

happen  in  this  country,  Senator? 

Senator  JtMmaL  Not  today,  or  tomorrow. 
Bob.  But  somebody — not  Mr.  Baldrldge — 
obviously  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
thought  on  this  argument.  Somebody 
searched  through  all  the  legal  precedents  in 
our  history,  and  found  those  few  In  which 
the  Executive  power  was  victorious.  No 
American  President  wanted  to  use  such  pow- 
ers after  the  Civil  War  was  over.  Now  some- 
one in  the  administration  wants  to  revive 
them  and  make  them  the  unquestioned  law 
of  the  land. 

Question  Senator,  you  really  disturb  me 
now.  What  can  the  American  people  do7 
How  can  we  stop  this? 

Senator  JEnrNxa.  There  is  one  way.  Bob. 
Just  remember  this  one  fact.  The  real 
power  of  the  President  rests  on  the  number 
of  employees  he  has.  Every  government 
employee  he  has  under  him  Increases  bis 
ability  to  dominate  the  Nation.  If  a  Presi- 
dent or  his  Inner  circle  do  not  want  to 
obey  the  law.  the  bureaucracy  are  the  sol- 
diers by  which  his  men  puts  ills  orders  into 
effect  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Congress  mu-^t  cut  down  this  bureaucrat lo 
army,  so  the  President  does  not  have  thou- 
sands of  lawyers,  tens  of  thousands  of  eco- 
nomists and  administrators  working  to  in* 
crease  his  power.  We  must  cut  the  person- 
nel of  every  Government  department  wltli 
an  ax. 

Question.  What  can  the  individual  citizen 
do.  Senator? 

Senstor  JtHtra.  He  can  stand  up  In  every 
group,  In  every  club  meeting  and  say,  "The 
bureaucracy  must  go."  He  can  wriU  bia 
newspapers  and  his  radio  commentators  and 
his  friends  In  other  States,  and  get  them  to 
take  up  the  cry.  We  must  get  these  two 
and  a  half  million  bureaucrats  off  the  baclcs 
of  the  American  citizens  or  tliey  will  destroy 
us. 

CHARrrr  BEcnrs  at  Heats 

Question.  What  la  new  In  your  tetters 
this  week.  Senator? 

Senator  Jknnkb.  I  do  not  know  that  it  is 
hew,  but  I  have  been  receiving  a  great  many 
letters  from  the  women  voters  of  Indiana, 
all  urging  me  to  vote  for  the  new  Mutual 
Security  appropriation.  It  is  a  matUr  of 
•8,000,000.000— the  largest  item  in  the  budget 
except  for  defense.  I  have  not  received  any 
letters  urging  me  to  vote  ■g««ritt   tha  bill. 
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But  I  can  hardly  be  leve  the  women  of  In- 
diana are  unanimo^is  in  wanting  to  give 
$8,000,000,000  to  foregn  countries  again  this 
year. 

Question.  What  leasons  do  the  writers 
give.  Senator,  for  urging  you  to  spend  nearly 
$8, COO ,000. 000  when  ve  are  •280.000.000,000  in 
debt? 

Senator  JxNKzm.  T'hey  all  explain  in  dif- 
ferent language  how  much  good  the  program 
Is  doing.  It  Is  rtlsing  the  standard  of 
living  of  the  peoi)le  of  Europe.  It  la 
strengthening  our  d'?fense.  It  is  helping  to 
stop  Communism.    It  will  bring  about  peace. 

Now  the  curious  tiling  about  the  Marshall 
mutual  security  plan  is  thst  I  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  get  any  real 
Information  about  It.  One  of  the  ablest 
research  men  on  one  of  our  Committees 
•aid.  a  few  days  ago.  that  It  was  impossible 
to  find  out  what  was  being  done  with  this 
money. 

Question.  But  I  have  seen  a  great  many 
reporU,  Senator,  on  the  t)eneflts  of  the 
Marshall  plan  spending,  or  mutual  security, 
whichever  you  call  it. 

Senator  Jzknem  The  two  are  practically 
Identical.  Bob.  Yes.  1,  too  have  seen  plenty 
of  reports  on  the  Europjean  aid  programs,  full 
of  Impressive  statistics  and  pretty  pictures. 

But  you  remember  what  the  great  Prench 

statesman.  Tallyrand  said,  our  tongues  were 
given  us  to  hide  our  thoughts  with.  Some- 
times I  believe  Oovernment  reports  are  pub- 
lished to  hide  what  the  Oovernment  Is  doing 
(rem  Congress  and  the  people. 

Question.  Well,  then  you  dont  have  any 
Information  at  all,  about  where  our  money 
goes.  Senator? 

Senator  Jtmnxm.  Oh.  yes.  Bob,  you  can  al- 
ways get  Information.  Eight  billion  dollars 
cannot  be  hidden.  Foreign  governmenU  still 
report  to  their  people.  Visitors  pick  up  in- 
formstion.  Newspaper  men  get  leads. 
Stories  appear  in  Journals  devoted  to  special- 
txed  subjects.  But  it  is  the  crumbs  of  in- 
formation, not  the  sort  of  information  Con- 
gress used  to  get  showing  how  every  dollar 
of  the  taxpayers'  money  was  accounted  for. 
Everything  is  in  blurry  words,  words  that 
make  you  feel  good  "Aid  "  is  a  wonderful 
word.  Everyone  approves  of  aid.  But  the 
bard-headed  Members  of  Congress  want  to 
know  who  gets  what,  when  we  hear  about 
aid. 

For  example.  Members  of  Congress  who  are 
trying  desperately  to  cut  the  budget,  so  our 
people  can  have  tax  relief,  tried  to  cut  •150.- 
000.000  from  the  funds  given  to  Mr.  Bran- 
nan  to  pay  farmers  to  take  good  care  of  their 
own  soil.  The  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration and  the  Grange  both  urged  a  cut  in 
the  appropriations  for  Mr.  Brannan,  but  the 
attempt  was   defeated. 

Question.  Why  was  that.  Senator? 
Senator  JxNNiai.  Because  we  have  contrib- 
uted  •734.000.000    to   foreign    countries   for 
Improvements  of  their  farms  and  foresu. 

In  the  flrst  half  of  this  year  we  spent 
•100.000.000  on  agriculture  in  Turkey,  Greece, 
Yugoslavia.  Burma,  Indochina.  Thailand,  Ko- 
rea, and  other  countries  In  South  America. 
That  is  for  Just  one-half  of  this  year. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives could  not  see  why  we  should  cut  down 
on  the  funds  paid  to  farmers  in  this  coun- 
try, when  we  were  paying  at  least  •200.000,- 
000  this  year  to  farmers  in  other  countries. 
Question.  Well,  how  much  of  this  sort  of 
thing  is  going  on,  Senator?  We  do  not  hear 
about  It. 

Senator  JntHxa.  No,  Bob.  that's  it  Neither 
the  people  nor  Congress  hear  about  it,  but  we 
are  asked  to  go  on  voting  billions. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  else  we  are  doing. 
Caret  Garret  has  published  a  little  ijamphlet 
called   Rise   of   Empire,   with   an  interesting 
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summary  of  those  scattered  stories.    Let  me 
tell  you  some  of  them. 

In  Burma  we  are  spending  American  money 
for  flood  control,  irrigation,  conservation, 
control  of  livestock  diseases,  agricultural  ex- 
tension, canning,  cotton-seed  Improvement. 

Question.  Did  you  say  flood  control.  Sen- 
ator? What  about  our  own  floods  on  the  Mis- 
souri and  the  catastrophic  floods  in  Kaneas 
City? 

Senator  Jinnd.  Yes,  Bob,  what  about 
them?  Do  our  people  know  that  we  have 
to  spread  out  our  floDd  control  work  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  over  years,  with  disastrous 
floods  in  between,  while  we  give  money  for 
flxid  control  in  Burma,  reservoir  construc- 
tion in  Somaliland,  and  wheat  storage  in  Al- 
geria? 

Question.  Do  you  mean  we  are  teaching 
the  Algerians  how  to  store  wheat?  I  thought 
I  heard  something  about  our  own  difficulties 
in  storing  wheat  here  in  this  country.  Didn't 
a  good  deal  of  wheat  disappear  from  storage 
due  to  rata,  human  and  otherwise? 

Senator  Jknnzs.  So,  it  is.  Bob,  wherever 
you  turn.  Of  course  the  most  fantastic  story 
of  that  kind.  I  think,  was  on  sending  financial 
experts  to  Korea  in  1950  to  teach  the  Koreans 
how  to  balance  their  budget.  We  do  not 
know  how  to  balance  our  own  budget.  The 
Korean  President  was  frantically  trying  to 
buy  military  equipment  because  our  State 
Department  refused  to  give  him  any.  and  he 
thought  the  North  Koreans  were  not  nearly 
as  peace-loving  as  Mr.  Dulles  thought  they 
were.  But  the  State  Department  told  him  he 
had  to  balance  his  budget. 

Give  the  bureaucrats  a  few  millions,  boy, 
and  they  will  teach  anything  to  anybody. 
The  fact  they  cannot  do  It  right  themselves 
Is  no  barrier  to  their  telling  others  how  to 
do  it.  It  Is  a  human  Instinct.  We  all  like 
to  tell  other  people  what  they  ought  to  do. 
But  you  and  I  Just  don't  have  millions  to  run 
around  the  world  and  play  with. 

Question.  What  else  are  we  doing.  Senator, 
that  our  people  do  not  know  about? 

Senator  Jinnix.  We  are  controlling  locusts 
in  east  Africa,  building  a  railroad  on  the 
African  Gold  Coast,  purifying  water  in  Indo- 
china. 

Maybe  our  p>eople  would  like  to  hear  about 
the  low-cost  housing  we  are  paying  for  in 
Casablanca,  in  Burma,  In  Indochina. 

Question.  Did  you  say  low -cost  housing. 
Senator?  But  I  thought  we  needed  millions 
of  low-cost  dwellings  right  here.  What  about 
the  Washington  alleys?  Aren't  they  con- 
sidered among  the  worst  in  the  world?  What 
about  San  Antonio  and  the  streets  of  many 
another  city,  the  rural  slums  of  many  farm 
areas? 

Senator  Jennek.  It's  a  rule  of  Government 
propaganda.  Bob,  never  to  let  your  right 
hand  know  what  your  left  hand  is  doing.  The 
housing  propaganda  experts  get  out  their  sad 
tales  about  the  need  for  millions  of  low-cost 
homes  in  this  country.  But  they  are  the  very 
same  people  who  sponsor  some  other  agency 
which  tells  us  we  must  give  away  billions  to 
Europe,  Asia.  Africa,  and  South  America. 
They  hope  we  won't  stop  and  think  and  put 
the  two  stories  side  by  side.  That  would  be 
embarrassing. 

Question.  Have  you  told  us  the  worst. 
Senator? 

Senator  JZNNn.  It's  all  worst.  Bob.  But 
our  people  in  rural  America  might  like  to 
know  they  are  building  roads  in  Thailand. 
They  might  like  to  know  we  are  building 
power  plants  in  Casablanca  and  Iran,  In  Al- 
geria. We  are  improving  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  Indonesia.  Never  mind  the  textile 
Industry  of  the  United  States,  so  long  as  we 
build  up  the  textile  Industry  of  Indonesia. 

Then  we  subsidize  Britain  because  she  can- 
not selUier  textiles  to  Indonesia.  What  will 
we  do  wlien  Japanese  textiles  start  hunting 


for  markets?    I  don't  know,  but  the  bureau- 
crats probably  have  it  all  planned  already. 

You  will  like  this  item.  We  are  paying  for 
the  education  In  these  countries,  paying  for 
their  health  departments  and  their  flre-flght- 
ing  equipment.  Taxpayers  of  Indiana,  when 
they  pay  their  taxes  for  schools  and  health 
departments,  will  be  happy  to  know  their  In- 
come taxes  are  providing  schools  and  health 
departments  free  for  the  people  of  southeast 
Asia. 

This  is  lifting  only  a  comer  of  the  cur- 
tain. It  Is  the  money  the  Marshall  plan — 
mutual-security  plan.  Is  spending  Just  in  Asia 
and  Africa.    It  is  in  addition  to  point  4. 

In  Europe  it  is  worse,  if  anything.  We  have 
to  give  our  steel  from  our  iron  ore  to  Europe 
because  French  politics  and  British  business 
demand  that  we  cut  back  German  steel  pro- 
duction. We  give  coal  to  Europe,  though  the 
great  Industrial  development  of  Elirope  was 
built  on  coal.  European  miners  do  not  like 
to  go  down  in  the  mines.  That  Is  their  busi- 
ness. But  our  Government  says  American 
miners  will  go  down  in  the  mines,  instead. 

Question.  But  that  makes  Jobs,  doesn't  it, 
Senator?     They  are  paid  for  it. 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes.  Bob;  If  you  Just  re- 
member one  thing.  The  welfare  state  pays 
Its  people  In  checks  that  bounce.  Our  min- 
ers are  mining  ccal  for  Europe  and  our  farm- 
ers are  raising  hogs  for  Europe  and  our  man- 
ufacturers are  making  machiney  for  Europe 
and  they  are  all  being  paid  and  they  do  not 
see  that  sooner  or  later  the  checlu  will 
bounce. 

Question.  Well,  WPA  checks  did  not 
bounce.  Senator. 

Senator  Jenneh.  No,  Bob;  that  is  because 
the  men  who  want  to  live  on  credit  know 
that  for  a  little  while  you  can  go  on  expand- 
ing your  credit.  If  you  cannot  pay  one 
charge  account,  open  three,  and  then  every- 
one will  know  you  live  well. 

When  WPA  was  ready  to  fall,  the  spend- 
ers under  Harry  Hopkins  turned  to  lend- 
lease.  Instead  of  projects  for  the  repair  of 
the  streets  In  our  cities,  they  bulM  airfields 
In  Africa  and  hotels  In  India.  When  lend- 
lease  was  about  to  fade  away,  they  turned 
to  the  Marshall  plan  and  rebuilt  industrial 
plants  in  Europe.  When  the  Marshall  plan 
faded  out,  they  changed  its  name  to  mutual 
security.  They  are  getting  point  4  ready  to 
take  the  center  of  the  stage  when  their  so- 
called  peace  breaks  out. 

Billions  were  wasted  on  WPA  and  PWA 
but  little  of  the  money  built  something  in 
this  country.  We  have  wasted  10  times  as 
much  on  our  international  WPA  but  not  a 
dollar  of  It  builds  anything  solid  in  this 
country. 

Question.  Then  will  you  tell  me.  Senator, 
where  the  people  who  write  you  urging  you 
to  sfjend  more  billions  get  their  Information? 

Senator  Jenneh.  I  suspect.  Bob,  that  we 
can  tell  exactly  where  thiS  delightful,  en- 
couraging, hopeful  information  about  our 
foreign  aid  comes  from.  It  comes  from  some 
of  the  2,500,000  bureaucrats  now  on  the  pu'.:- 
lic  payroll  who  can  travel  all  over  the  world, 
come  back  with  their  stories,  turn  them  over 
to  the  propagandists  who  put  them  in  shape, 
and  then  invite  our  people  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  the  latest  Information,  right 
from  the  horse's  mouth. 

The  American  people  get  it  coming  and 
going.  They  support  the  biu-eaucrats  who 
run  all  over  the  world  telling  other  people 
how  to  bring  up  their  babies  or  build  their 
houses  or  equip  their  factories  or  rtm  fheir 
labor  unions.  Then  they  support  the  propa- 
gandists who  put  the  story  Into  fancy  woids. 
Then  they  suppKirt  the  public-relations  peo- 
ple who  tell  it  to  the  visitors  from  home. 
Then  their  own  friends  and  neighbors  and 
club  leaders  in  their  own  home  towns  tell 
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them  they  must  urge  Congress  to  vote  money 
to  pay  for  more  experts  to  mind  Europe's 
business,  and  then  come  home  and  tell  us 
to  spend  more  money. 

Question.  What  do  you  suggest,  Senator, 
tQ  stop  all  this? 

Senator  Jeknzx.  Recently,  I  suggested. 
Bob,  that  we  ought  to  have.  In  every  con- 
gressional district,  a  Society  for  Defense  of 
Americans  Against  Government  Propaganda. 
It  was  just  an  Idea,  then,  but  the  more  I 
think  about  It  the  better  I  like  It.  There  are 
2.500,000  bureaucrats.  Most  of  them  are 
poxirlng  propaganda  poison  In  our  ears  day 
and  night,  never  openly,  but  through  the 
guise  of  our  friends  and  trusted  neighbors. 
I  am  tired  of  this  business  of  Washington 
telling  the  country  what  to  think.  It  is 
about  time  the  country  began  telling  Wash- 
ington what  to  think.  We  cannot  defend 
ourselves  against  an  army  of  bureaucrats 
without  uniting.  Let's  set  up  our  commit- 
tees now.  Democrats  and  Republicans  to- 
gether, In  every  city  and  county  and  pri- 
vate association  and  congressional  district 
In  the  land,  and  when  anybody  gets  up  to 
repeat  Government  propaganda,  let's  set  him 
right  back  on  his  heels. 
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Brptain's  Choick 


Question.  How  la  Britain  doing  now,  Sen- 
ator, since  Churchill  is  In  power?  He  cer- 
tainly is  against  communism.  He  favors 
strong  military  preparations  as  a  way  of 
avoiding  war.  It  should  be  much  easier  to 
organize  Western  European  defense  under 
Churchill  than  last  year  under  Atlee. 

Senator  JrfttiTR.  The  trouble.  Bob.  Is  very 
simple.  Napoleon  said  that  an  army  marches 
on  its  stomach,  meaning,  of  course,  that 
soldiers  have  to  have  good  food  to  be  good 
fighters.  Today  the  strength  of  armies  Is  the 
strength  of  the  national  economy  behind 
them.  The  men  in  the  lines  are  only  a  small 
part  of  the  Nation's  fighting  strength. 
Fighting  power  depends  also  on  the  men  In 
the  factories  at  home  who  make  the  guns, 
tanks,  planes,  and  Jeeps. 

Question.  But,  Senator,  England  has  a 
great  Industrial  plant.  She  ought  to  supply 
guns  and  planes  not  only  for  her  own  fight- 
ing forces  but  part  of  those  of  her  allies. 
Isn't  that  so? 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes,  Bob.  Britain's  Indus- 
trial plant  Is  one  of  the  best  In  the  world. 
Her  trouble  Is  not  In  her  Industrial  plants, 
hut  In  her  economic  system. 

The  British,  like  Europe  as  a  whole,  hesi- 
tate to  face  the  fact  that  their  old  economy 
is  gone.  They  are  trying  to  live  in  the  style 
to  which  they  used  to  be  accustomed.  Like 
a  family  which  has  lost  its  money,  they  are 
keeping  up  their  old  idea  of  the  right  stand- 
ard of  living,  and  when  the  bills  come  in, 
the  pieces  don't  fit. 

We  have  given  Britain  $8,000,000,000  since 
the  war  was  finished,  but  she  is  not  a  bit 
better  prepared  for  the  future  than  she  was 
in  1945. 

Question.  Do  you  mean  a  blockbuster  has 
hit  the  British  economy.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  A  blockbuster  would  be 
bad  enough.  Bob,  but  at  least  people  pay  at- 
tention to  a  blockbtoster. 

The  trouble  in  England  is  a  slow  cave-in, 
and  a  cave-In  can  go  on  a  long,  long  time 
before  people  are  compelled  to  notice  the 
ground  level  is  sinking,  and  some  day  the 
whole  will  tumble  down. 

You  aw  In  the  papers  that  Churchill's 
new  buuget  Imposed  even  greater  austerity 
on  the  British  housewife  than  the  Labor 
government  did. 

The  superficial  reason  is  the  leakage  of 
gold  out  of  Britain.  When  Churchill  took 
office,  Britain  was  losing  963,000,000  In  gold 
a  week. 


Question.  Couldn't  the  Churchill  govern- 
ment stop  this.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes,  Bob.  the  Churchill 
government  bad  the  courage  to  cut  down  the 
leaks  of  gold  promptly.  But  how  do  you 
cut  down  Imports  quickly?  What  the  Brit- 
ish Import  U  largely  food.  They  were  buy- 
ing food  they  could  not  pay  for.  So  the 
Churchill  government  cut  down  on  Imports 
of  food  to  keep  the  factories  goln|[.  For  the 
worker  It  was  a  choice  of  cutting  his  ration 
or  bringing  him  face  to  face  with  unem- 
ployment. 

Question.  But  today  governments  can  pre- 
vent unemployment  by  paying  subsidies. 
Senator. 

Senator  Jennir.  Yes,  Bob.  that  is  what 
the  Soclaliate  say.  but  where  do  the  sub- 
sidles  come  from?  They  come  from  the 
budget.  If  the  government  subsidizes  the 
family's  food  bill,  taxes  must  rise  or  prices 
rise  or  government  controls  are  extended. 
The  fires  of  Inflation  spread  underground 

The  Churchill  government  took  other 
drastic  measures  to  stop  the  growing  Infla- 
tion. It  cut  subsidies  and  Increased  taxes. 
Question.  Did  they  work.  Senator. 
Senator  Jenner.  Yes,  Bob,  they  worked  in 
one  sense.  The  British  pound  steadied  Itself 
on  world  markets.  The  country  was  no 
longer  being  drained  of  Its  economic  life- 
blood  at  the  rate  of  •63,000,000  a  week.  But 
that  was  only  buying  time.  Now  a  new 
danger   has   appeared. 

The  Socialists  are  asking  for  higher  wages. 
And  remember  the  British,  like  us.  have 
Socialists  in  both  parties. 

Question.  It  Is  natural  to  want  higher 
wages,  isn't  It.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes,  Bob.  It  Is  very  nat- 
lu-al.  But,  In  Inflation,  what  can  you  buy 
with  the  higher  wages?  Higher  wages  are 
only  an  optical  illusion  In  time  of  Inflation. 
If  the  British  Government  gives  Its  people 
more  food  from  abroad,  the  gold  drain  will 
begin  again,  and  the  whole  economy  begin 
anew  its  descent  to  ruin.  If  the  Churchill 
government  gives  higher  wages,  but  does 
not  buy  imports  tliey  cannot  pay  for,  what 
can  the  workers  buy?  They  cannot  buy 
more  food.  They  cannot  buy  more  housing, 
or  more  coal.  They  will  buy  a  few  more 
clothes  and  spend  the  rest  on  race-track 
betting. 

Governments  cannot  cure  a  cave-In  by 
subsidies.  That  Is  like  repairing  the  plaster 
of  a  house  when  the  foundat  5n  is  sinking. 
But  the  Socialists  don't  believe  it. 

The  British  economy  is  sick  of  one  simple 
disease.  The  British  are  now  a  poor  nation, 
but  they  have  not  yet  started  to  live  like' 
a  nation  which  has  lost  Its  money  . 

Let  me  make  a  simple  illustration.  The 
roast  beef  of  old  England  came  from  Argen- 
tina. The  Argentine  people  sent  to  England 
shiploads  of  prime  beef  in  a  constant  stream. 
That  roast  beef  was  paid  for  by  the  Argentines 
who  rode  on  the  streetcars.  A  penny  or  so 
of  their  carfare  went  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  stocks  and  bonds  of  the  streetcar 
lines. 

The  Argentine  workers  could  pay  the 
penny  because  the  British  had  loaned  Argen- 
tina the  money  years  before  to  build  the  new- 
fangled  railroads.  The  workers  rode  in 
street  cars  Instead  of  walking.  The  British 
used  the  Argentine  money  to  pay  for  their 
beef  and  did  not  even  know  they  had  a  for- 
eign-exchange problem. 

The  British  people  lived  well  because  they 
were  living  on  the  hard  work  and  savings 
of  their  ancestors,  put  Into  Investments 
overseas. 

Britain  does  not  have  those  investments 
any  more.  She  sold  most  of  them  to  pay  for 
her  wars.  No  spell-blndlng  by  Socialist 
orators,  or  ECA  socialism,  can  bring  back  the 
roast  beef  of  old  England. 


The  orange  marmalade  of  Britain  cans* 
from  Investments  in  Spain.  The  wheat 
came  from  Investments  In  the  United  States. 
They  were  built  up  slowly  and  painfully  by 
generations  of  hard  work.  They  were  wasted 
in  mad  haste  In  two  wars.  No  spell-binding 
by  Socialist  planners,  or  Marshall  plan  en- 
thusiasts, can  get  marmalade  from  Spain 
after  the  Investments  have  been  wasted  and 
destroyed. 

The  Socialists  and  planners  say  the  plenty 
is  still  there.  They  fan  class  warfare  by 
saying  one  wicked  class  la  hiding  the  plenty 
from  another  good  class  just  to  be  cruel. 
That  makes  everything  worse.  Instead  of 
going  back  to  hard  work,  people  think  they 
can  recapture  plenty  by  bitter  political 
wrangling. 

Question.  Well,  Senator,  British  problem* 
are  not  our  headache.  We  have  enough 
troubles  without  them. 

Senator  Jenner.  Oh.  no.  Bob.  We  shall 
not  escape  so  easily.  Unfortunately  British 
troubles  are  our  headache.  We  have  put 
our  defense  on  the  west  front  into  one  pack- 
age with  England.  Prance.  lUly.  and  Bene- 
lux. Their  fighting  force*  will  only  be  as 
strong  as  the  national  eccnomles  behind 
them.  When  something  happens  to  their 
economic  health  today  it  wUl  affect  their 
military  strength   tomorrow. 

If  BrlUln.  with  the  strongest  national 
economy,  is  leaking  gold  or  building  up  an 
internal  political  explosion,  or  buying  off 
popular  resentment  with  glfu  from  the 
budget — and  it  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence In  the  end  which  path  she  rhooecj 
then  her  national  economy  will  grow  weaker 
and  weaker.  The  production  of  tanks  and 
uniforms  and  food  for  the  workers  will  go 
down — down — down.  The  armies  may  re- 
main the  same  size  on  paper,  but  no  com- 
petent observer  will  be  fooled,  certainly  not 
the  Soviet  leaders. 

Question.  You  have  told  u*  the  British 
economic  system  is  bursting  at  a  dozen 
places,  and  If  the  government  stops  the 
breaks  with  patchwork,  another  hole  will 
bunt  out  as  soon  as  one  Is  closed.  You 
have  told  us  this  means  the  support  for 
British  forces,  for  the  North  Atlantic  defense 
program.  Is  slowly  collapsing.  What  shotild 
we  do  about  It? 

Senator  Jennei.  I  am  not  going  to  answer 
that.  Bob.  except  by  asking  a  question.  But 
It  Is  the  mo:t  Important  question,  perhaps, 
in  the  world  today. 

Britain  has  spent  two  vast  treasures,  first 
In  World  War  I.  and  then  in  World  War  n. 
Britain  Is  now  poor.  Responsible  leaders 
tell  the  British  people  t^4ey  must  face  cold, 
harsh  reality,  admit  they  have  lost  two  for- 
tunes and  can  no  long?'  live  in  the  style  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  They  must 
work  harder,  longer,  for  less  pay.  than  they 
did  a  generation  ago.  The  Socialist* — in 
both  parllee— tell  them  they  can  go  on  Uv- 
ing  In  a  happy  opium  dream.  Will  the  Brit- 
ish people  believe  the  responsible  leaders 
who  teU  them  the  happy  days  are  gone,  or 
will  they  foUow  the  Pled  Pipers  of  ■oclallam. 
who  whistle  a  happy  tune  and  urge  all  the 
childish-minded  to  dance  with  them?  Will 
they  fool  with  the  dynamite  of  class  warfare 
rather  than  face  the  unpleasant  truth? 

I  would  say  that  Is  the  basic  quesUon  In 
military  defense  of  the  west  today. 

Question.  You  are  painting  a  dUmal  pic- 
ture. Senator.  Why  should  the  people  of 
a.ny  nation  choose  such  a  hard  road? 

Senator  Jenner.  I  didnt  mean  to  say. 
Bob.  they  had  any  choice.  They  are  going  to' 
take  the  hard  road  The  only  question  is 
whether  they  will  take  It  early  or  late.  The 
true  conservatives  wpnt  the  BrltUh  to  choose 
the  hard  road  first,  go  back  to  work,  build 
up  their  savings  again,  and  rebuUd  their 
sUndard  of  living   ■*  you  would  rebuild  a 
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bomb -blasted  lu>use  from  tiie  foundations 
up.  In  a  generation  the  British  could  be 
strong  and  free.  The  BoclalUts  want  the 
people  to  Ignore  the  bombs  which  have 
blasted  out  part  of  the  BrltUh  economy,  and 
caused  a  slow  cave-In.  It  can  be  done  for  a 
little  while  Then  the  crash  U  deeper,  more 
hopeless  than  it  needed  to  have  been. 

Question.  Which  road  will  tbe  Bf  Itlah  peo- 
ple chuoee.  Senator? 

Senator  JENMsa.  I  do  not  know.  Bob.  I 
can't  even  teU  you  which  road  the  American 
people  will  choose 

We  in  the  United  States  are  In  almost  the 
same  posltloji  as  the  British.  We  have  a 
little  more  time,  that  Is  all.  We,  too.  have 
wasted  our  substance  in  two  wars.  We.  too. 
liavc  to  go  back  to  bar^h  reality,  put  all  the 
rosy  Socialist  dreanxs  t>eblnd  ua. 

What  worries  me.  Bob.  Is  this.  At  any 
time  it  would  be  Important  to  make  our 
economy  healthy  and  strr>n«,  but  today  the 
military  sacurtty — perhaps  even  the  survival 
of  the  wast,  depends  on  a  healthy  economy, 
free  of  Socialist  air  pocket*  which  will  ool- 
la|Me  as  soon  aa  the  ter  t  comaa 

AU  this  talk  of  AtlanUc  security— built 
out  of  conferences  and  reports  and  targets 
Is  Socialist  dream -planning.  Tliere  1*  no 
granite  at  the  foundatlona 

Win  our  people  and  the  people  of  Eng- 
land and  uf  Western  Europe  see  In  time  that 
the  prir*  of  military  security  is  to  put  away 
childish  things?  WUl  they  banUh  from  the 
political  scene,  the  tempters  who  offer  ue  the 
tiruad  way  ckf  socialism  that  leads  to  national 
dasuucUon? 


What's  Wmoata  Wrra  Ocra  Dsrxvssr 

Quewtlon  What  Is  the  rtatus  of  mir  na- 
tional df^ense.  Senstor?  We  do  net  see  mtich 
!n  tne  papers  about  actual  defense. 

Senator  Jnnvnt.  Mo.  Bob.  you  know  how 
the  ftghttng  tn  Korea  is  relegated  to  page  6. 
wtJlle  some  wordy  pronouncemert  by  our 
f»1Bcl8!s,  on  ssTing  the  world,  gets  the  head- 
lines on  page  1  But  there  was  some  ex- 
tremely Important  news  in  the  papers  re- 
cently. We  had  to  ration  smmunttion  to  our 
fighting  men  in  Korea.  General  Collins  said 
•o 

Question.  I  do  not  understand  what  ycm 
mean.  Penatx>r.  We  hare  Armed  Pnrres  of 
9  500  000  rr>en.  We  have  not  even  half  a 
mflllon  men  in  Kfirea  How  could  we  ration 
the  ammunition  frolng  to  the  10  percent  of 
oar  men  who  are  In  artual  combat? 

Senator  JEmrn.  I  do  not  know.  Bob.  but 
apparently  we  also  hare  sereral  dlvtetons  of 
sr>idt<>rs  in  this  country  without  the  artxtt 
they  n4>^  to  defend  our  shores. 

Quefitlon  Where  have  the  arms  and  am- 
munition gr>ne,  then.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner  Most  of  them  have  gone 
to  Borope,  Bob.  We're  sending  some  to  Indo- 
china. 

Question.  Why  do  we  send  ammtmitlon  to 
Europe,  Senator,  and  leave  our  own  fighting 
n>en  without  enough  ammtmltlon?  They  are 
In  the  firing  line,  face  to  face  with  the 
enemy. 

Senator  Jewner.  r  do  not  know.  Bob.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  answer.  It  does  not  make 
any  sense  to  me. 

Qtiestion.  Why  should  there  be  any  ration- 
ing of  ammunition  when  we  are  spending  so 
much  money  for  defense? 

Senator  JxxntJi.  I  do  not  know.  Bob.  I 
cannot  pretend  to  answer  that,  either.  It 
does  not  make  sense  to  me. 

Question.  But  you  are  In  the  Senate.  You 
have  all  this  Information. 

Senator  jKKMca.  Not  any  more,  Bcb.  Don't 
forget  at>out  t^e  iron  curtain  that  has  de- 
scended between  Americans  and  their  Oov- 
ernmeuL  That  Includes  Congress,  too.  W* 
can  fet  ton*  of  reports,  pages  of  testluMwy. 


But  we  cannot  find  out  where  thln^i  are 
really  blocked. 

For  example,  before  the  Korean  war.  Con- 
gress voted  n^ney  for  a  vast  Air  Force. 
Pre£ldent  Truman  personally,  cut  the  plans 
back.  He  said  he  was  for  economy.  But  you 
know  econotny  Is  completely  out  of  faahkm  In 
Washington.  Why  did  President  Truman 
cut  back  the  plans  for  a  huge  Air  Force  when 
hi*  Intelligence  officers  were  telling  him  the 
North  Koreans  were  arming?  When  he  knew 
the  Cumnrjunlstfi  had  the  atom  bomb? 

In  January,  the  Budget  Bureau  slowed 
down  the  program  fur  air  defense.  They  set 
19&5  as  the  date  for  "air  reatfineas,"  though 
the  services  wanted  1964.  Thus  the  big  mass 
production  firms  could  make  more  auto- 
mobiles. 

But  dare  we  take  such  chances  with  btilld- 
ing  up  our  Air  Force?  Dare  we  lose  1  min- 
ute in  building  nuuumum  strength  when  a 
minute  may  mean  the  diflerence  between 
defeat  and  victory? 

Question.  Who  wants  vs  to  slow  down  the 
expan&ion  of  our  Air  Force,  Senator? 

Senator  Jxmnx&.  We  are  told  people  are 
soft.  We  are  told  the  people  want  auto- 
mobiles instead  of  guns  and  planes.  I  know 
they  do  not.  You  know  ihey  do  not.  The 
American  people  want  one  thing.  They  want 
to  get  this  war  over  In  a  hurry.  They  want 
to  build  the  guns,  make  the  ammunition 
first.  They  prefer  to  wait  lor  their  auto- 
mobiles till  oiu:  fighting  men  have  everything 
they  need. 

I  do  not  know  who  ordered  the  recent  cut- 
backs In  plane  production,  but  It  seems  like 
near  treason  to  me. 

You  remember  last  fall  when  the  avlatian 
Industry  warned  that  jet  plane  productioD 
had  fallen  0  monttis  behind  schedule. 

Admiral  DeWltt  C.  Bamaey,  president  of 
the  Aircraft  Industries  Association,  blamed 
the  lag  on  shortages  of  machine  toola,  of 
EUategIc  materials,  and  of  critical  parts. 

Rcpresentatl\-e  Price.  Etemocrat,  of  Illinois, 
said  the  United  States  was  Inviting  national 
sulcldi;  by  not  developing  a  plan  for  stable, 
long-range  aircraft  procurement.  Be  Is  a 
member  of  the  joint  congressional  group  on 
atomic  energy.  He  said.  "The  interceptors 
we  may  need  against  the  Bu.s&ians  In  1954, 
1955.  or  1956  have  to  be  planned  now." 

It  takes  3  to  5  years  to  turn  a  blueprint 
of  a  new  plane  Into  planes  on  the  fighting 
front.  Ilie  worst  upsets  In  our  plane  pro- 
duction may  not  appear  for  months  to  come. 

Among  the  most  Important  requirements 
for  plane  production  Is  machine  tools.  The 
shortage  of  machine  tools  lasted  for  months 
before  officials  realized  the  bottleneck  was 
price  controL 

Our  price  control  aealots  had  decided  that 
no  one  could  pay  a  price  above  what  tbey 
set  for  the  nmchlne  tools  needed  to  bmid 
vast  fleets  of  planes  and  tanks  and  electrical 
equipment. 

What  It  the  value  of  machine  tool*  In  the 
initial  steps  of  rearmament?  They  are 
pricelees.  Losses  from  delay  might  run  into 
billions.  But  OPS  said  "No,"  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  Air  Force  could  not  raise  the  price 
of  machine  tools,  to  cover  either  the  In- 
creased demand  or  the  Increased  costs  that 
always  come  with  rush  orders.  No,  Indeed, 
we  mufet  hold  the  line  on  a  few  tho\isand 
machlue  tools,  even  If  we  didn't  hold  It  any- 
where else. 

QuesUon.  IMdn't  the  price  controllers 
know  they  were  holding  up  defense  produc- 
tion. Senator? 

Senator  Jsmnxr.  I  cannot  t^L  No  one  un- 
derstands the  mind  of  a  bureaucrat.  01v« 
blm  a  )ob  and  a  desk  and  a  pad  of  paper 
and  he  will  produce  reguiatians  the  way  a 
spider  spins  his  web.  It's  his  nature  to  do  It. 
Men  who  would  be  much  happier  raising 
corii.  or  building  bouses,  or  running  drug 


•tores  sit  In  Washlngtcn  and  wiptn  oat  their 
regnlaUcaos. 

They  do  not  look  to  the  right  or  to  tlie 
left.  Thtj  do  not  know  whether  their  ref- 
lation* are  coordinated  wttb  the  regulations 
from  some  other  bureau  or  not.  It  Is  all  too 
▼aet.  Tlaelr  Job  Is  to  make  regulations  and 
tikat  is  what  they  do. 

I  call  It  dinosaur  defense.  Etwt  day 
we  get  more  and  more  like  the  dinosaurs  who 
grew  so  big.  and  had  such  heavy  scales  tttet 
they  could  not  naove  around  ar>d  were  de- 
feated by  much  smaller  and  weaker  etwmles. 

Question.  You  don't  think  there  1»  sa- 
botage, do  you.  Senator? 

Senator  .Trwwkr.  I  could  not  say  that,  Bob. 
But  I  certainly  am  keeping  watch. 

Question.  But  first  you  mentioned  am- 
munition. Senator.  I  ran  understand  that 
planning  plane  prv^nctUxi  might  be  dUBcuIt. 
We  migbt  not  understand  all  the  compli- 
cations, but  why  shonM  there  be  confusion 
about  ammunition? 

Senator  Jewwrr.  I  have  to  give  you  tl»e 
same  answer.  Bob.  We  can  see  Just  a  little 
way  Into  this  vast  Government  pyramid,  end 
then  everything  is  In  shadow.  I  understand 
the  hard-working  military  men  In  the  field 
and  in  the  technical  bureaus  were  trying  tn 
every  way  to  get  the  ammunition,  "fbe  de- 
lay took  place  in  the  Pentagon,  that  hu^ 
structure  which  was  bulJt,  they  say.  to  house 
the  offices  of  the  President  of  the  World. 

That  is  where  the  top  brass  dwell,  the 
higher  ranks,  who  confer  and  write  reports 
and  consult  the  State  Department  and  sit 
and  wait  for  the  approval  of  other  countries. 
They  are  the  political  generals.  They  are 
never  able  to  make  up  their  minds  to  do 
what  is  needed  for  defense  of  our  country. 

Question.  Thie  souikIs  serious.  Senator. 
We  are  spending  $56,000,000,000  a  year  for 
defense.  Do  you  mean  to  say  what  I  think 
I  heard — that  we  could  spend  such  vast  sums 
and  still  not  get  military  protection  for  the 
United  SUtes? 

Senator  Jennks.  Just  lock.  Bob.  Dont 
read  all  the  reports.     Just  look  about  yotl. 

We  have  given  the  Inner  circle  that  run* 
our  Government  billions  for  air  power,  btit 
we  are  second  to  the  Chinese  in  the  air. 
JU5t  think  of  It.  TTae  Red  Chinese,  •who 
hanTy  bad  a  plane  last  July,  are  superior  to 
tis  in  the  air  over  Korea.  Our  generals  admit 
we  could  not  today  push  the  Bed  Chinese 
beck. 

We  have  given  this  Inner  circle  blUWns  for 
weapons,  and  the  RusslarxS  have  designed  a 
better  plane  than  we  have.  The  British  re- 
cently unveiled  a  plane  better  than  anything 
we  have  In  sight. 

We  have  apent  billions  on  foreign  policy 
but  we  have  no  American  foreign  policy. 

We  have  entrusted  to  this  Inner  circle  the 
lives  of  millions  of  young  men.  They  have 
strffered  108,000  casualties,  but  we  are  not 
in  a  war. 

After  nearly  2  years  of  gallant,  desperate. 
brilliant  strug^e  by  our  fighting  men,  we  are 
yielding  ignominlously  to  a  nation  the  Japa- 
nese conquered  50  years  ago. 

Question.  Where  can  we  turn.  Ssnatorf 
How  can  we  coiTect  this  dangerous  situ- 
ation? 

Senator  Jb3vner.  Three  things  are  wrtjng. 
Bob.  First,  the  State  Department  stll!  ha* 
entirely  too  much  to  say  about  our  military 
policy.  They  will  not  let  the  truly  Ameri- 
can military  men  do  the  things  that  are  best 
for  the  United  States.  You  saw  the  other 
day  when  Dan  Kimball,  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  said  we  should  give  military  help  to 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  What  you  did  not  see  is 
that  he  was  engaged  in  a  hidden  fight  with 
the  State  Department,  and  he  was  speaklrg 
cut  to  the  public  in  the  hope  that  they 
wotild  cotne  to  the  aid  of  the  real  fighting 
men  against  the  State  Department.  -t 
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In  the  second  place.  Bob,  the  Armed  Forces 
have  too  much  money.  It  is  Just  as  wrong 
to  give  Government  departments  too  much 
money  as  too  little.  First  we  raise  appro- 
priations, then  we  cut  them  back.  Then  we 
raise  them  to  the  stratosphere.  Soon  you 
will  hear  of  the  need  to  cut  them  back.  This 
Jittery  defense  program  will  get  us  nowhere. 
I  wonder  if  there  are,  somewhere  in  the 
planning  agencies,  a  few  people  who  contend 
that  it  will  get  us  nowhere,  a  few  unknown 
Alger  Hisses,  who  were  assigned  by  the  Com- 
munist Government  to  keep  us  in  a  state  of 
confusion. 

We  need  a  much  smaller  appropriation  for 
the  armed  services,  but  a  stable  one,  so  they 
can  tell  where  they  are  going. 

The  third  dtfBculty  is  that  the  military 
have  no  military  plans  for  our  defense.  Of 
course  individual  units  have  plans.  But  the 
Military  Establishment  is  operating  without 
a  strategic  plan.  They  are  taking  the  State 
Deptirtment's  plans.  A  huge  extravagant 
Military  Establishment  without  a  grand 
strategy  is  like  a  man  with  a  beautiful,  new 
expensive,  shiny  gun  which  he  does  not  know 
,  how  to  aim.  He  can  see  the  tiger.  He  can 
fire  the  gun.  But  he  cannot  aim.  You  know 
how  much  harm  that  does  to  the  tiger. 

We  have  to  take  the  Jitters  out  of  our  de- 
--  fense  p>oIicy.  Only  Congress  can  do  it.  Con- 
gress must  divorce  the  military  from  the 
State  Department.  Then  we  must  demand 
of  the  military  that  they  bring  in  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  the  defense  of  our 
country.  Then  we  can  promise  them  they 
can  rely  on  stable,  financial  support  from 
Congress  to  carry  out  a  sound  strategic  plan 
lor  d^ense  of  our  country. 

Thtte  or   Falsk  Inttrnattonalism 

Question.  Senator  Jenner,  recently  you 
said  It  was  time  for  the  United  States  to  get 
cut  of  the  U.  N.  Are  you  opposed  to  interna- 
tional cooperation? 

Senator  Jennek.  Certainly  no.  Bob.  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  international  coopera- 
tion. I  am  not  opposed  to  United  Nations 
because  It  brings  International  cooperation 
but  because  it  restricts  it. 

Question.  Senator,  that  sounds  like  a  par- 
adox. You  oppose  United  Nations  because  it 
does  not  help  people  of  different  nations  to 
cooperate. 

Senator  Jenneh.  That  is  right.  Bob.  The 
puzzle  Is  cleared  up  if  you  realize  there  are 
really  two  United  Nations.  You  are  talking 
about  one.  I  am  talking  about  the  other. 
The  American  people  subscribed  to  the 
United  Nations  they  thought  was  '  set  up 
at  San  Francisco  in  1945.  That  United 
Nations  was  supposed  to  provide  a  way  to 
work  peacefully  together  and  to  settle  by  law, 
disputes  that  might  easily  lead  to  war.  It 
was  a  beautiful  dream.  It  answered  the 
yearnings  of  people  weary  and  outraged 
by  the  cruelties  of  war.  But  that  is  not  the 
■  United  Nations  that  was  set  up  at  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

On  the  surface,  the  United  Nations  looked 
sound  to  many  people.  Americans  are  used 
to  a  government  in  which  the  members 
make  a  basic  constitutk)n — and  the  United 
Nations  had  a  basic  Charter.  We  are  used  to 
a  body  to  make  laws,  an  executive  to  carry 
them  out,  and  courts  to  insure  Justice.  At 
Ban  Francisco,  the  delegates  set  up  a  sort  of 
congress,  the  Assembly,  and  a  sort  of  upper 
house,  or  Security  Council.  They  established 
an  executive  arm,  and  they  formed  an  in« 
ternatlonai  court.  But  these  familiar  agen- 
cies were  not  the  governing  power  in  the 
United  Nations.  They  were  the  window- 
dressing  to  Impress  Americans  and  make 
them  trtist  the  United  Nations. 

Question.  Who,  then,  is  the  governing 
power  In  the  United  Nations,  Senator? 


Senator  Jznnex.  It  took  me  a  long  time 
to  figure  out  the  answer  for  myself.  Bob, 
but  once  the  pieces  fell  Into  place,  it  was  all 
so  simple.  Do  you  remember  who  managed 
the  conference  at  San  Francisco? 

Question.  You  mean  Alger  Hiss? 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes,  Bob,  it  was  Alger 
Hiss. 

Now  we  know  that  on  September  2.  1939, 
6  years  before  the  San  Francisco  Conference, 
Whlttaker  Chambers  told  Adolph  Berle  of 
the  State  Department  that  Alger  Hlsa.  one  of 
the  State  Department's  upper  staff,  was  a 
member  of  the  underground  Communist 
apparatus.  We  know  because  Berle's  notes 
are  still  in  existence,  and  after  Hiss'  name 
and  Soviet  connection  is  the  single  word, 
active. 

We  know  now,  that  no  one  had  any  ex- 
cuse in  September  1939,  for  being  confxised 
about  the  Soviet  Union.  Russia  had  Just 
signed  an  alliance  with  Adolph  Hitler  and  was 
engaged  with  the  Nazis  in  a  devastating  war 
on  Poland.  As  Berle  told  Chambers,  we 
were  likely  to  go  into  war  at  any  moment. 
Berle  shocked,  went  to  President  Roosevelt 
but  Roosevelt  only  laughed.  Whlttaker 
Chambers  tells  us  In  his  new  book  how  he 
waited  and  waited  for  the  Government  to 
call  on  him  to  give  the  details,  but  the  caU 
never  came. 

Instead  of  being  dismissed  at  once,  Hiss 
kept  rising  to  higher  positions  in  the  State 
Department,  and.  in  1945.  he  was  sent  to 
San  Francisco  to  take  charge  of  arrangement* 
for  the  United  Nations  conference. 

What  came  out  of  that  conference  was  two 
United  Nations.  One  looked  like  a  stronger 
League  of  Nations.  The  other  was  invisible 
but  It  was  the  real  government  of  the  United 
Nations.  It  was  a  scheme  for  a  small  inner 
circle  to  dominate  all  the  key  positions,  and 
gradually  force  the  whole  United  Nations  to 
the  left  to  form  a  collectlvlst  super-state. 

Now  we  know  that'the  plan  for  the  Se- 
curity Council,  the  real  government  of  U.  N.. 
was  made  by  Stalin  and  put  over  at  Tehran. 
It  was  meant  to  make  permanent  the  Big 
Three  conferences  like  Tehran,  Yalta,  and 
Potsdam.  Stalin  expected  the  American 
Government  would  accede  to  all  the  Soviet 
demands  and  the  British  would  be  left  out 
in  the  cold. 

The  Security  Council  set  up  committee* 
and  councils  which  have,  in  7  years,  branched 
out  into  a  great  world  collectlvlst  bureauc- 
racy. They  are  pushing  left-wing  collectlv- 
lst programs  in  every  field— the  Korean  war, 
disarmament,  the  atom  bomb,  education, 
labor  relations,  and  the  United  Nations  Cov- 
enant of  Human  Rights. 

The  dreamy,  idealistic,  hopeful  United  Na- 
tions is  still  there.  Just  where  It  was  at  San 
Francisco — up  in  the  clouds. 

The  cold,  clever,  calculating  power-seeking 
United  Nations  still  is  there.  Just  where  it 
was  at  San  Francisco,  hidden  behind  the 
Idealism.  This  network  of  International 
agencies  has  now  selected  and  trained  a  huge 
aggressive  bureaucracy  which  is  working  in- 
side every  country,  building  world  govern- 
ment while  we  sleep.  This  collectlvlst  bu- 
reaucracy has  set  up  UNESCO  to  penetrate 
Into  every  private  agency  in  every  country — 
Industry,  labor,  farming,  the  schools,  the 
churches,  the  women's  clubs,  and  to  spin  Its 
web  of  propaganda  in  every  town  and  village 
in  this  country. 

While  the  bureaucracy  builds  the  collec- 
tlvlst superstate.  UNESCO  undermines  na- 
tional, local  and  private  agencies,  or  catches 
them  firmly  In  Its  net  as  the  spider  caught 
the  fly. 

Question.  Senator,  who  Is  managing  thia 
secret  collectlvlst  group  which  Is  taking  over 
U.  N? 

Senator  JzKinat.  It  Is  the  same  group.  Bob, 
which  Is  penetrating  into  our  own  Govern- 


ment In  Washington,  driving  it  always  to- 
ward collectivism,  without  ever  asking  our 
people  if  they  want  to  Join  a  world  super- 
state. 

Question.  Isn't  It  far  more  dangerous,  Sen- 
ator, If  there  are  two  such  bodies,  pressing 
the  American  people  into  the  mold  of  th« 
International  collectlvlst  superstate? 

Senator  Jennir.  Yes,  indeed.  Bob.  as  I  said, 
the  American  people  are  caught  between  two 
arms  of  a  pincers  wielded  by  a  few  men  hid- 
den in  the  recesses  of  our  colossus  on  the 
Potomac. 

We  do  not  know  the  names  of  most  of 
these  men,  although  we  know  the  names  of 
some  who  still  are  in  high  places  in  our  Gov- 
ernment, or  in  the  United  Nations.  But  we 
do  know  the  grip  of  this  collectlvlst  inner 
circle  is  drawing  tighter  every  day. 

Question.  You  cannot  leave  us  there.  Sen- 
ator. There  must  be  a  remedy  and  I  know 
you  have  looked  for  it.  How  can  we  work 
our  way  back  to  a  good  kind  of  Internatlonal- 
lsm>?  An  American  kind  of  international- 
ism? 

Senator  Jxnner.  That  Is  quite  poaslbls. 
Bob.  It  Is  not  even  difBcult,  if  we  want  to 
fight. 

In  the  United  Nations  the  assembly  still 
represents  a  sound  principle.  We  all  be- 
lieve it  Is  good  for  the  people  to  alt  down 
around  a  table  and  discuss  their  misunder- 
standings. As  far  as  the  United  Nations 
Assembly  acts  as  a  discussion  group,  I  am 
glad  to  support  It.  But  I  wUl  never  agree 
to  let  the  United  Nations  have  one  vesttge 
of  power  over  our  Armed  Force*,  our  diplo- 
macy or  our  law. 

The  United  Nations  bureaucracy  represents 
the  unsound  and  dangerous  bidden  United 
Nations.  The  Security  Council,  the  Secretar- 
iat, the  Economic  and  Social  Council,  and 
UNESCO,  are  paru  of  the  Alger  Hiss  design 
for  a  collectlvlst  superstate.  As  always, 
many  of  the  people  are  Innocent,  trustful 
Idealists,  but  the  top  conunand  Is  not  In- 
nocent, not  trustful,  not  Idealistic.  They 
care  only  about  power. 

The  nrst  remedy  u  to  get  rid  of  the  U.  If. 
bureaucracy. 

The  second  remedy  is  equally  simple.  If 
the  United  Nations  Is  to  b«  a  meeting  place 
of  minds,  it  does  not  need  any  money.  We 
do  not  need  the  vast  Secretariat,  and  all  the 
staffs  of  all  the  committees.  We  do  not  need 
all  the  bureaus  and  divisions  in  the  State 
Department  which  deal  with  the  United 
Nations.  Each  country  can  pay  for  its  own 
delegates.  We  do  not  need  to  appropriate 
any  hard-earned  American  money  to  keep 
the  collectlvlst  bureaucracy  in  power,  to 
strengthen  world  government,  and  under- 
mine love  of  country,  liberty,  and  local  self- 
government. 

Question.  But  all  our  international  efforta 
would  shrink  or  disappear.  Senator.  We 
should  be  Isolationists,  ostriches  with  our 
heads  In  the  sands. 

Senator  Jenwxr.  No,  Bob,  not  at  all.  Don't 
you  believe  that  nonsense.  If  you  look  up 
the  records  you  will  find  hundreds  of  inter- 
national agencies  at  work,  long  before  World 
War  I.  Chemlits  and  missionaries,  social 
workers  and  chambers  of  commerce,  societies 
for  advancement  of  management,  and  Boy 
Scouts,  all  had  their  international  meetlnga. 
and  their  international  publications.  To- 
gether they  made  a  closely  woven  net  of  in- 
ternational cooperation,  going  on  all  the  time, 
every  day  of  the  year,  drawing  the  people  of 
the  world  closer  together. 

Most  important  of  all  the  ties  that  bound 
the  world  together  was  International  trade. 
Not  least  Important  was  international  study 
and  travel.  The  school  teacher  who  went  to 
Paris  for  her  summer  holiday,  the  young 
architect  who  went  to  Rome  to  study,  the 
businessman   who   went  looking   tot  Boh*- 
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mlan  glass  or  Bavarian  china,  were  drawing 
the  world  together  far  more  cOcleutly  than 
any  United  NaUons  •i>eclallzed  agency. 
Question  VThy  then  did  they  fall.  Senator? 
Senator  Jwnei.  But  they  did  not  .'all.  Bob. 
Ai  governments  grew  stronger  after  1914,  they 
took  so  much  maney  from  us  that  private 
cooperation  declined  a  little  becatiae  the  peo- 
ple were  poorer.  Government  set  out  to  mo- 
nopollae  all  international  relations.  Now 
they  want  to  manage  all  international  con- 
tacts forever. 

The  lasue  today  Is  not  between  interna- 
tionalism and  Isolationism,  not  for  a  minute. 
Tt  is  between  :he  American  kind  of  Interna- 
tionalism. wh*re  all  cooperation  Is  free  and 
Toluntary.  and  the  compulsory  international - 
ten  of  big  government.  In  whlcli  we  must 
turn  all  our  money  over  to  the  sUte  and 
let  the  ofBcials  tell  us  how  we  shall  cooperate, 
and  when  and  where. 

George  Washington  saw  the  problem 
dearly.  In  0?orge  Washington's  day  as  In 
oun.  the  Kur^pean  itatea  wanted  govern- 
ment to  contrtl  all  International  intercourse. 
Washington  said  Intercourse  between  nations 
should  be  carried  on  through  private  citizens. 
not  through  gc  vemmenU.  That  ig  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  lliierty. 

Our  country  fac««  the  same  choice  today — 
Intrmatlonal  friendship  in  freedom,  or  inter- 
national  unlfo  mlty  in  chains.  1  know  every 
true  American  will  chooee  free  intematlonal- 
Ism  for  us  an  1  work  to  restore  free  Inter- 
naUonalism  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  Giowth  of  Government 
Question    W^at  good  story  do  you  have  for 
us  today.  Sena  or,  about  the  debates  on  the 
HIU? 

Senator  Jkmnzr.  I  have  no  story  today. 
Bob.  I  have  only  a  statistic.  One  statistic 
Is  worth  a  busbel  basketful  of  them  if  it  la 
the  r\ght  one. 
Question.  Wast  Is  this  statistic.  Senator? 
Senator  JEMina.  Did  you  know.  Bob.  that 
between  July  1.  IMS,  and  AprU  15.  1962.  the 
fmaant  admin ^.tratlcm  has  spent  $292  442- 
3S8.924? 

QuesUon.  Ycu'd  better  say  that  s«alB. 
Senator.  X  cannot  grasp  so  many  flgfures  so 
quickly. 

Senator  Jnnsria.  Last  year.  I  said  in  a 
speech  on  the  J*nate  floor  that  tiie  Fair  Deal 
a4[tmlnlstratlon  would  spend  about  MOo.OOO.- 
000.000  before  its  second  term  was  over.  Now 
they  have  the  exact  co\int  through  April  16, 
and  they  have  spent  $292,442,258,924.  And 
they  have  ovei  a  year  to  go.  So  my  flgxire 
was  a  little  toe  conservative. 

Question.  I  ftlU  do  not  quite  visualize  It, 
Senator.  You  know  how  hard  It  Is  to  visu- 
alize a  billion  lollars. 

Senator  J«nneb.  Well.  I  have  the  same 
trouble.  Bob.  But  I  found  an  lUustrailon 
only  the  other  day  that  made  It  clearer  to 
me  than  anytllng  I  have  read  yet 

Dr.  Lewis  Haney.  the  economist,  has  writ- 
ten a  new  boolc.  How  You  Really  Earn  Tour 
Living.  In  It.  be  says  that  if  10,000  men — a 
city  fitU — h»a  been  hired  30  year*  ago  to 
work  every  day  In  the  year,  Sundays  and  hol- 
idays included,  and  if  each  man  was  paid  $10 
a  day.  the  toui  wages  paid  these  10.000  men 
would  now  be  Just  about  a  billion  dollara. 
Or.  we  could  fsy,  30  cities  with  10,000  men 
each  working  .  year  without  a  break  would 
produce  a  billion  dollars.  But  our  Oovern- 
n>e.^t  has  spent  the  earnings  of  300  timea 
30  cities  of  lO.COO  workers  each,  or  9,000  such 
cities.  Think  of  9,000  small  American  cities 
with  every  man  In  them  kept  busily  working 
to  supply  this  Government  with  the  money 
it  spends. 

Question.  Frequently,  they  ten  us  that 
about  one-quater  of  our  time  Is  spent  work- 
ing for  the  Otjvcrnment,  Senator,  This  Is 
about  th*  samo  thing. 


Senator  Jenneh.  Yes,  Bob;  or  better  per- 
haps, one-quarter  of  all  the  people  In  the 
Nation  who  worlc  are  malOng  goods  or  pro- 
viding services  for  the  Government.  When 
you  look  over  the  people  working  in  a  fac- 
tory, or  railroad  yard,  or  a  department  store, 
you  can  mentally  tag  each  fourth  worker 
and  say.  "Everything  he  is  producing  goes 
to  the  Government." 

Think  of  a  government  able  to  suction  one- 
quarter  of  ever>-thlng  we  produce  out  of  the 
farms  and  factories  for  Its  own  use. 

Question.  WeU.  Senator,  you  know  what 
they  say.  "Did  you  ever  have  it  so  good?" 

Senator  Jenner.  Yes,  Bob;  I  know,  but 
tell  me.  would  you  object  to  having  it  much 
better? 

Question  No  Indeed;  I  can't  Imagine  any- 
one who  wouldn't  be  willing  to  have  it  much 
better. 

Senator  Jewker.  Then  don't  you  think  it 
would  have  been  nice  if  the  people  could 
have  kept  that  $292,000,000,000,  and  spent  it 
themselves? 

Question.  It   certainly  sounds   good. 

Senator  Jenner.  Of  course  the  Government 
would  need  some  money,  for  Its  constitu- 
tional functions  and  to  pay  Interest  on  the 
debt,  though  the  Interest  would  have  fallen 
every  year  as  we  paid  the  debt.  Jtost  suppose 
that  we  had  cut  war -spending  after  1945  as 
we  did  after  1918.  Suppose  our  people  kept 
only  one-half  the  $300  billions,  say  $150 
billions.  That  would  be  about  $4,500  for 
each  family  In  the  country.  Wouldn't  we 
have  had  It  much  better  if  every  family  In 
the  coimtry  had  $4,500  more  to  spend? 

What  we  forget  when  we  repeat  that  crack 
about,  "you  never  had  It  so  good"  Is  that 
Americans  expect  to  have  It  better.  And 
their  expectations  have  always  been  realized 
tintll  the  laat  20  years.  It  Is  an  established 
fact  that  the  American  economy  progressed 
at  an  average  rale  of  3  percent  a  year,  count- 
ing depressions  and  everything  else.  We 
should  be  M  percent  better  off  than  we  were 
In  1929.  We  should  be  21  percent  better  off 
than  we  were  In  1945. 

Question.  What  would  we  have  bought 
with  that  $4,500,  Senator?  You  mean  each 
family  would  buy  what  it  likes? 

Senator  Jenner.  Cotild  anything  be  better. 
Bob?  Americans  used  to  believe  that  it  was 
right  for  people  to  be  lifferent.  If  you  and 
your  family  wanted  to  buy  a  car  and  my 
family  wanted  a  house,  and  Jim  and  his  wife 
wanted  a  trip  to  Europe,  that  was  fine.  Now 
we  turn  all  our  spare  money  over  to  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Government  decides  what 
everybody  must  do.  So  we  all  pay  out  our 
money  to  the  Treasury  and  the  Treasury 
sends  it  to  Europe  or  Slam. 

In  the  old  days,  we  helped  Europe,  but  the 
Methodists  and  The  Friends  and  the  Catho- 
lics and  the  Near  East  Relief  asked  us  to 
give  our  money.  We  decided  if  we  wanted 
to  give.  Millions  were  given  but  no  one  was 
compelled  to  contribute. 

Today  our  Government  says  It  does  not  Ilka 
Free  China.  Even  thoiigh  Congress  voted 
millions  to  China  In  her  struggle  with  the 
CommimisU,  ths  State  Department  said  the 
money  would  not  be  sent  to  her.  So  our 
money  didn't  get  to  China. 

In  the  old  days  the  Government  did  not 
decide.  Millions  of  Americans .  wanted  to 
help  China,  so  they  sent  money  to  churches, 
missions,  schools,  foundations,  which  were 
helping  China,  or  they  bought  goods  manu- 
factured there.  Nobody  could  compel  the 
people  who  wanted  to  help  China  to  help 
Europe,  or  the  people  who  wanted  to  help 
Europe,  to  help  China.  That  Is  the  American 
way. 

Question.  This  way  we  have  more  Jobs, 
though.  Senator.  More  people  are  at  work 
If  the  Government  spends  the  money,  aren't 
they? 


Senator  Jenner.  Now,  seriously.  Bob.  Look 
at  what  you  are  saying.  Turn  It  from  fancy, 
economic  language  into  simple  common 
sense.  Those  Government  experts  really  are 
trying  to  say  that  If  the  American  people 
kept  that  $150  billions  and  each  family  spent 
an  average  of  $4,500,  our  worker.s  would  not 
go  to  work  for  them.  Wouldn't  $150  billions 
In  the  hands  of  American  families  create 
Just  as  much  work  as  $150  bUlions  in  the 
hands  of  the  Government? 

Question.  If  you  pirt  It  that  way.  Senator, 
It  seems  to  make  sense. 

Senator  Jinneb.  But  we  must  always  put 
it  that  way.  Bob.  Government  language  Is 
a  foreign  language.  It  must  always  be  trans, 
lated  Into  oommon-sense  English.  Once  we 
translate  it,  we  can  see  how  Idiotic  !s  the 
popular  statement  that  $150  billions  in  the. 
hands  of  ^e  Government  makes  more  Jobs 
than  $150  billions  left  In  the  hands  of  the 
American  people. 

Question.  What  kind  of  Jobs  would  it  have 
created.  Senator? 

Senator  JsNNn.  Let's  look  back  at  the 
period  after  the  First  World  War.  After 
1918  the  European  governments  kept  up  war- 
time spending.  The  American  Government 
cut  spending,  cut  taxes,  and  repaid  the  debt. 
In  our  country,  flaming  youth  Ixjught  the 
first  automobiles.  They  did  not  mind  If  the 
cars  broke  down,  and  they  had  to  get  out 
and  get  under.  They  did  not  mind  if  they 
ran  out  of  gas  and  had  to  walk  5  mUes  to 
town.  But  the  father  of  a  family  could 
not  do  that  with  his  wife  and  children  In  the 
car. 

The  automobile  companies  were  turning 
out  more  cars  than  flaming  youth  could  buy. 
Heads  of  families  had  plenty  of  money,  but 
they  would  not  buy  a  car  when  they  might 
have  to  take  so  many  chances.  So — what 
happened? 

Question.  I  suppose  there  was  a  depression. 
Senator  Jennek.  No,  the  automobile  com- 
panies decided  they  had  to  make  a  better 
car.  So  they  invented  the  self-starter.  They 
Improved  the  tires.  They  put  on  four  pieces 
Of  wood  on  the  sides  and  a  piece  over  the 
top  and  there  was  a  closed  car.  Fathers 
and  mothers  had  Just  what  they  wanted. 
They  bought  millions  of  new  cars.  They 
got  tired  of  living  In  the  cities  and  began 
to  move  out  Into  the  suburbs  and  put  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  building  workers  to 
work  building  better  homes  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  built  on  the  expensive  land 
of  ^he  cities.  Then  little  btisinessmen  de- 
cided It  would  be  a  good  Idea  to  put  up 
roadelde  stands  to  sell  gasoline  or  spare 
parts,  and  a  new  Industry  was  born. 

Question.  Why  didn't  we  start  new  In- 
dustries after  this  war,  then,  Senator,  II  it 
was  80  easy? 

Senator  Jenner.  But  we  did.  Bob.  We 
built  up  a  big  industry  after  VE-day.  This 
Industry  expanded  Just  as  much  In  the  for- 
ties as  the  automobile  and  building  industries 
expanded  in  the  twenties. 

Question.  I  don't  know  what  industry. 
Senator. 

Senator  Jenner.  The  new  Indtistry  we  have 
built  up  with  our  postwar  wealth  since  1945, 
Bob,  Is  Government.  Government  Instead  of 
shrinking,  when  the  war  was  over,  has  kept 
on  growing  bigger  and  bigger. 

We  decide  what  is  going  to  grow,  when 
we  decide  what  we  will  do  with  our  money. 
If  we  give  the  money  back  to  otir  fsmilies, 
the  families  grow  stronger  and  more  pros- 
perous. They  live  In  better  homes,  have 
shorter  hours,  and  all  the  Inventive  genius 
of  the  Nation  is  put  to  work  finding  even 
better  things  for  them. 

If  we  give  our  money  to  the  Government  we 
have  decided  that  Government  will  grow. 
Government  will  have  bigger  and  better 
buildings.    Government  wUl  have  more  auto- 
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mobiles.  All  the  Inventive  genliu  of  the  Na- 
tion will  be  drawn  Into  serving  the  Govern- 
ment, to  make  It  more  efficient  at  control- 
ling you  and  me.  Meanwhile,  we  the  people, 
will  have  to  work  longer  and  harder  Jvjst  to 
stand  still  or  slip  back  only  a  little  bit  at  a 
time. 

Question.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  Senator. 
Why  should  we  do  that?     Who  wants  it? 

Senator  Jennek.  It  doesn't  make  sense.  Bob. 
It  Isn't  supposed  to.  Only  the  Government 
wanta  the  Government  to  get  bigger.  But 
they  sing  us  a  siren  song.  Everybody  listens. 
Nobody  stops  ta  ask  why.  We  are  beguiled 
into  giving  our  earnings  to  the  Government 
so  it  can  sw-il  and  grow  and  be  more  and 
more  glamcrous,  while  we  grow  poorer  and 
more  desperately  worried  about  next  month's 
bUls. 

Question.  How  can   we   stop   It,   Senator? 

Senator  JrNNiR.  Easily.  Bob.  You  remem- 
ber how  Ulysses  escaped  from  the  siren  song? 
He  put  cotton  In  his  ears,  and  then  he  sailed 
away  for  home.  The  sirens  sang  In  vain. 
The  American  people  must  put  cotton  in 
their  ears  when  the  Government  turns  on. 
its  propaganda.    That's  all  we  need  to  do. 

Then  when  the  Government  propagandists 
or  their  innocent  followers  tell  us  how  much 
more  money  we  ought  to  give  the  Govern- 
ment, we  can  just  say  "No,  thank  you.  We 
will  k'ee^  the  money  ourselves  and  spend  It 
for  what  our  families  need." 


Thk  Danger  To  Otm  Schools 

Question.  What  is  the  topic  for  today.  Sen- 
ator Jenneh?     What  Is  new  on  the  Hill? 

Senator  Jenneh.  Today,  Bob,  I  should  like 
to  talk  about  education,  about  our  schools 
and  colleges. 

Question.  Then  you  are  talking  about  local 
government  today,  and  not  about  Washing- 
ton? 

Senator  Jinne«.  Our  schools  used  to  be 
under  local  control.  Bob.  That  is  true,  but 
you  cannot  talk  about  schools  today  without 
talking  about  Washington.  The  Federal 
Government  is  the  most  potent  Influence  on 
both  our  schools  and  colleges,  as  It  Is  on 
every  other  part  of  our  lives. 

Question  Just  how  can  the  Government 
in  Washington  affect  the  public  schools  In 
83,237  Independent  city,  town,  and  local 
school  districts,  or  the  hundreds  of  private 
academies  and  colleges.  Senator? 

Senator  Jennek.  There's  the  rub.  Bob.  We 
hardly  know.  But  you  can  always  be  sure  of 
one  thing  In  government.  Money  talks.  A 
Federal  Government  with  a  budget  of  $85,- 
000.000.000  is  certainly  going  to  affect  the 
local  school  systems.  Such  a  gigantic  sum 
In  the  hands  of  men  who  are  also  vigorous 
propagandists  for  coUectlvist  ideas  and  com- 
pulsion by  Government  certainly  will  In- 
clude the  schools  In  their  program  of  control 
over  State  and  local  governments.  You  do 
not  need  to  ask  If  they  do,  but  only  where 
and  how. 

Question.  Which  agency  In  Washington 
controls  our  schools.  Senator? 

Senator  Jennee.  There  again.  Bob,  we  can- 
not get  a  complete  picture.  The  Federal 
Office  of  Education,  under  Oscar  Ewlng,  han- 
dles only  1  percent  of  all  the  money  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  for  educational  pur- 
poses. 

The  House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  asked  the  Library  of  Congress  to  pre- 
pare a  report  on  present-day  educational 
activities  of  Federal  Government.  That  re- 
port of  existing  educational  programs  covers 
554  pages. 

Did  you  know  the  State  Department  has 
five  educational  programs?  But  when  you 
look  at  these  you  must  remember  that  each 
program  affects  our  educational  system  not 
m  one  way  but  In  a  dozen.  Take  the  educa- 
Uonal  exchange  program,  whlca  sends  stu- 


dents and  teachers  abroad  to  study  on  Gov- 
ernment scholarships.  Frank  Hamilton,  of 
the  Indianapolis  school  system,  received  a 
fellowship  to  go  to  Eiigland  to  study.  When 
he  came  back  he  said  that  British  socialism 
was  not  working  too  well,  and  he  promptly 
received  a  letter  from  the  OfBce  of  Education 
In  Oscar  Ewing's  agency,  scolding  him  for 
expressing  his  opinion. 

Of  course,  the  Office  of  Education  formally 
apologized  after  the  public  outcry.  But  do 
you  think  they  changed  their  minds?  If  you 
were  a  young  man  in  college,  eager  to  go  Into 
college  teaching,  and  well  aware  of  the  Im- 
portance of  a  year's  study  abroad,  would  you 
now  write  a  term  paper  on  the  failure  of 
British  socialism?  No.  you  would  not,  if  you 
put  your  career  first. 

That  is  all  the  planners  need,  to  cast  the 
long  shadow  of  their  power  over  the  people 
who  are  going  to  make  choices.  They  deli- 
cately convey  the  fact  that  giving  the  right 
answer  will  mean  a  year  of  study  in  Europe. 
Giving  the  wrong  answer  will  mean,  perhaps, 
remaining  in  second-best  teaching  Jobs  all 
your  life.  What  are  most  of  the  young  men 
and  women — both  the  innocent  and  the 
coldly  calculating — going  to  do?  A  few  brave 
souls  will  rebel  against  this  Insidious  form 
of  thought  control,  but  you  and  I  both  know 
which  way  the  current  will  run. 

Question.  That  is  only  one  program.  Sena- 
tor. It  affects  only  a  few  people.  What  are 
the  others? 

Senator  Jenner.  Do  not  put  too  much  hope 
In  that  matter  of  a  few  people,  Bob.  The  few 
people  are  the  leaders,  the  intelligent,  the 
energetic,  the  ambitious.  Where  will  they  be 
In  10  years  from  now?  How  many  men  In 
important  positions  In  our  Government  to- 
day, bending  it  toward  collectivism,  were 
trained  in  collectivlst  management  by  the 
Federal  influencea  over  our  colleges,  10  to 
15  years  ago? 

The  SUte  Department  has  an  Information 
program,  which  offers  openings  for  teachers 
and  translators.  It  translates  representa- 
tive books,  but  by  what  standard  doth  the 
State  Department  pick  representative  books? 
During  the  war,  this  program,  called  the 
Council  on  Books  in  War  Time,  picked  How- 
ard Fast  as  one  of  its  favorite  authors  to 
represent  American  democracy. 

By  what  right  does  the  American  State 
Department  make  grants  to  foreign  uni- 
versities in  the  name  of  information  cen- 
ters? Or  provide  films  or  support  for  local 
radio  programs  in  foreign  countries?  Who 
defines  the  "democracy"  these  programs 
teach?  Is  It  Ed  Snow's  concept  of  de- 
mocracy by  which  he  concluded  that  the 
Chinese  Communists  were  Innocent  farmer 
radicals  and  we  should  give  them  every  kind 
of  support? 

Do  we  want  the  American  Government  to. 
and  I  quote,  "make  available  to  foreign 
school  systems  American  developed  Instruc- 
tional materials,  stressing  the  democratic 
philosophy?"  That  is  their  words.  Whose 
Instructional  materials  are  we  sending?  Are 
they  perhaps  the  work  of  Harold  Rugg  or 
some  of  his  followers? 

You  may  have  read  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment makes  evaluation  studies  of  its  Voice 
of  America  broadcasts.  Did  you  know  these 
payments  go  to  American  Universities?  They 
are  another  possible  subsidy  for  university 
teachers  who  do  not  have  dangerous 
thoughts. 

Question.  This  is  much  more  Involved 
than  I  would  have  guessed.  I  agree  it  would 
be  difficult  for  private  citizens  to  follow  all 
these  channels  of  possible  control. 

Senator  Jennek.  The  State  Department 
spends  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  for 
training  courses  for  the  Foreign  Service.  Do 
you  suppose  those  co\irses  would  be  set  up 
or  this  money  spent.  In  a  college  which  led 
the  rebellion  against  the  welfare  state? 


The  Treasury  has  foxir  programs  In  the 
field  of  education — from  training  courses  for 
their  own  employees,  to  teaching  material* 
for  our  local  schools  telling  pupils  how 
United  States  savings  bonds  are  the  safest 
Investment  in  the  world. 

The  Army  has  9  programs  affecting  edu- 
cation. The  Na\'y  has  11.  The  Air  Force 
has  fl.  The  Justice  Department  has  3  or  4. 
Interior  has  a  wide  variety  of  courses  from 
training  foreign  students  in  fish  culture, 
training  foreign  engineers  In  map  making, 
geology,  and  hydraulic  engineering,  to  train- 
ing Latin  Americans  in  sewage  Installations, 
and  tropical  medicine,  in  the  universities  and 
medical  Institutions  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  hoet 
of  educational  activities.  Sometimes  they 
are  direct  subsidies  to  the  colleges  for  train- 
ing or  research.  Sometimes  they  are  compet- 
ing activities.  Sometimes  they  are  the  car- 
rot on  a  stick  which  offers  the  teachers  hope 
of  advancement  if  only  they  please  the  pow- 
ers that  be. 

Did  you  know  the  United  States  Labor  De- 
partment trains  State  and  local  factory  In- 
spectors, though  our  States  invented  factory 
inspection?  The  Federal  Government  trains 
personnel  for  our  State  employment  bu- 
reaus. What  are  our  States  coming  to.  that 
they  must  go  with  a  little  tin  cup  to  the 
debt-ridden  Federal  Government  and  say, 
"Brother  can  you  spare  a  few  millions  to 
train  our  citizens  in  work  they  have  been 
doing  for  50  years?" 

Did  you  know  the  Labor  Department  super, 
vises  training  in  7.000  local  apprentice- 
training  centers  and  also  trains  apprentices 
from  South  America,  Korea,  Burma.  Egypt. 
India  and  Germany?  Did  you  know  with  ECA 
money  they  are  bringing  over  labor  econ- 
omists, statisticians,  and  union  leaders  who 
are,  and  I  quote,  "under  the  tutelage"  of 
the  Department?  Is  there  any  good  reason, 
if  we  must  pay  their  way,  why  foreign  stu- 
dents cannot  pick  their  own  school  and  go 
tfcelr  own  way.  without  "tutelage"  by  Fed- 
eral bureaucrats?  The  Labor  Department 
s^nt  $3,500,000  In  1950  on  Its  educational 
adventures,  not  counting  what  was  paid  for 
by  ECA.  Do  you  see  where  your  money 
goes? 

Last,  but  not  least.  I  give  you  Oscar  Sw- 
ing's Federal  Security  Agency.  Its  purpose, 
they  say.  Is  "to  assist  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  several  States  in 
maintaining  schools,  school  systems,  col- 
leges, universities,  and  other  educational  in- 
stitutions and  processes."  Now  tell  me.  what 
is  left  out  of  that?  Is  there  any  loophole 
where  education  is  left  free? 

They  are  training  medical  research  work- 
ers, psychiatrists,  physicians,  dental  in- 
terns, niu-ses.  librarians,  Philippine  teachers. 
Greek  specialists,  and  so  on— again  with  ECA 
money. 

Graduates  uf  schools  of  social  work  are 
given  postgraduate  practice  by  our  Federal 
Government.  And  what  philosophy  of  Fed- 
eral aid  do  you  think  they  are  oriented  to? 
Mr.  Ewlng  also  Is  helping  to  train  the  em- 
ployees of  our  poor  tired  States  in  child- 
welfare  work. 

These  little  Items  add  up  to  170.000.000 
for  Federal  Security  for  1950.  and  so  the 
spending  goes  on  and  on. 

Question.  If  so  many  different  agencies  are 
giving  money  to  education,  how  can  it  be 
dangeroioa  to  our  freedom.  Senator? 

Jennek.  Because  they  all  serve  one  pur- 
pose. Bob.  to  bring  education  completely 
under  control  of  the  central  Government, 
and  fit  It  to  the  new  collectivlst  ideology. 
No   human   being   can  watch   them   all. 

Question.  Don't  you  think  the  local  school 
boards,  city  and  county  officials,  private 
educators,  and  parent-teachers  associations 
are  on  guard.  Senator? 
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Senator  Jinnek.  Tee.  Bob,  I  am  happy  to 
•ay  I  do.  I  am  especially  proud  of  the  way 
the  Indiana  Parent  Teachers  Associations 
fought  against  Federal  propaganda  within 
their  ranks.  They  voted  to  wipe  out  all 
resolutions  en  legislative  policy  and  require 
that  any  future  resolutions  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  1.100  local  parent-teacher 
unl»s  before  the  Indiana  society  can  be  com- 
mitted to  any  legislative  policies. 

Our  problem  today,  in  so  many  fields, 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  collectlvlsts 
have  worked  very  hard  to  take  over  the  offi- 
cers of  our  private  national  and  regional  as- 
•oetatlons.  They  wine  and  dine  the  pntH- 
4mta.  the  si-cretaries.  the  editors,  the  legls- 
lative  chairmen.  It  is  the  same  in  every  type 
of  organization.  They  think  the  members 
are  too  dunib  to  understand.  If  they  can 
blindfold  the  officers  and  get  their  resolu- 
tions through,  or  get  their  prop.'iganda  into 
tbe  magazires  of  our  private  membership 
■■■orlntlnnn  they  think  the  members  will 
com*  along  like  sheep. 

I  do  not  -jelieve  the  members  of  any  of 
our  membership  associations  are  shaap. 
They  are  normal  human  beings,  very  btwy, 
earning  a  living  and  bringing  up  their  fam- 
lltee.  They  rely  on  their  officers  to  winnow 
the  chaff  from  the  wheat  in  the  proposals 
put  before  the  society.  But  Just  let  the 
members  ge-.  the  idea  that  they  are  being 
taken  for  sieep,  and  they  will  blow  this 
propaganda  network  htph  Into  the  air,  as 
the  Indiana  Parent-Teachers  Association  did. 

Our  cUlzena  have  It  In  their  hands  to  blow 
this  whole  l-^ederal  octopus  control  of  edu- 
cation to  bits,  by  working  from  two  direc- 
tions. First  we  must  cut  off  the  money  the 
Federal  Government  is  spending.  Then  we 
must  stand  up  in  our  private  aasociatlons 
and  tell  otii-  officials  and  editors  that  our 
affairs  are  K^ing  to  be  run  right  here  at 
home  by  us.  and  no  b  u-eaucrats  from  Wash- 
Inirton  are  rolng  to  tell  us  what  to  do. 

Lincoln  knew  that  some  people  are  so  In- 
nocent or  thoughtless  they  can  always  be 
fooled  by  clever  talk.  He  knew  everybody 
Is  thoughtleis  and  can  be  fooled  at  one  time 
or  another.  But  he  knew  y  )u  cannot  fool 
all  the  people  all  of  the  time.  In  a  free 
country,  thr  sensible  people  wake  up  after 
a  time,  and  then  they  act.  The  American 
people  are  making  up.  They  know  they  are 
being  foolec  by  men  who  care  nothing  for 
the  good  of  the  country  or  of  either  party 
or  of  any  cf  the  private  agencies  through 
which  they  speak.  They  are  waking  up  in 
education  and  they  are  beginning  to  act. 
When  they  are  really  angry  the  power  of 
the  bureaucrats  will  suddenly  be  finished. 

Cam  ADA '8  Fafth  in  Freedom 

Question.  Where  do  we  go  today.  Senator, 
to  Washington,  or  Indiana,  or  Thailand? 

Senator  Jcnnkk.  None  of  them.  Bob.  To- 
day I  would  like  us  to  take  a  look  at  Canada. 
Tou  know  the  Canadian  dollar  is  now  being 
exchanged  it  a  premium  of  several  cents 
above  the  American  dollar. 

Question.  The  question  obvloiuly  is  Why? 
Aren't  we  the  richest  country  In  the  world? 
What  causet  the  American  dollar  to  be  worth 
less  than  a  dollar  of  Canadian  money.  Sen- 
ator? 

Senator  Jennis.  On  the  short  run,  Bob, 
the  reason  is  that  other  countries,  which 
means  chiefly  the  United  States,  put  about 
•700.000.000  into  new  investments  in  Canada 
last  year,  and  the  year  before.  But  as  always, 
we  have  to  look  for  the  reason  behind  the 
reason.  Wf  need  to  a::k  why  investors  are 
putting  $7CO,000.000  a  year  into  Canadian 
developmen:.  The  answer  to  that  question 
1  believe  is  'hat  Canada  has  made  a  momen- 
tous choice  She  is  returning  to  the  free 
economy  and  the  free  political  system  that 
goes  with  it.     She  Is  putting  the  fairy  tale 


llltislons  of  the  state-controlled  economy  be- 
hind her. 

Investments  are  a  good  test  of  what's  com- 
ing. Bob.  Investments  are  money  put  to  work 
for  years  to  come.  They  go  where  experienced 
people  think  the  outlook  for  the  future  is 
good.  Evidently  investors  believe  the  outlook 
in  Canada  Ik  highly  encouraging,  and  they 
are  putting  their  money  where  It  will  be  al- 
lowed to  work  for  them,  without  check  or 
hindrance  by  the  Government. 

Question.  That  may  be  very  nice  for  In- 
vestors. Senator,  but  what  good  will  it  do  the 
people  of  Canada?  That  is  putting  money 
in  at  the  top  in  the  hope  some  of  it  will 
trickle  to  the  bottom. 

Senator  Jfnner  I  am  glad  you  asked  that 
question.  Bob.  because  we  can  get  It  out  of 
the  way  in  the  beginning.  Investments  are 
the  seed  com  for  the  economic  harvest. 
When  good  investments  are  planted,  the  har- 
vest comes  in  year  after  year.  The  harvest  is 
Jobs.  The  people  who  benefit  from  invest- 
ments are  the  Job  seekers. 
.  American  investments  are  opening  up  new 
metal  and  power  industries  in  Canada.  They 
will  create  new  jobs  in  those  industries,  and 
send  a  strong  impulse  of  prosperity  through 
all  other  Industries  in  the  E>omlnlon. 

Nothing  is  sillier  than  the  criticism  we  hear 
so  often  these  days  that  capitalists  put 
money  in  at  the  top  and  let  it  trickle  down. 
That  is  the  way  capital  moves. 

Why  do  engineers  put  water  reservoirs 
higher  than  the  fields  through  which  the 
water  flows.  We  would  not  think  much  of 
an  engineer  who  argued  that  water  ought  to 
fiow  uphill  to  the  people  who  needed  It,  so 
he  was  going  to  put  the  reservoirs  in  the 
valley  and  run  the  pipes  uphill. 

Good  economists  study  the  direction  in 
which  the  current  fiows.  Welfare  economists 
try  to  say  where  it  ought  to  flow.  Good 
economists  know  they  have  to  put  money  in 
at  the  head  of  the  stream — in  new  Invest- 
ments-^and  let  It  flow  in  the  direction  Na- 
ture demands,  down  into  Jot>6  and  spending 
money. 

Question.  How  has  Canada  made  it  so  at- 
tractive to  new  investors.  Senator? 

Senator  Jennek.  Canada  is  Just  taking 
hands  off.  She  Is  giving  up  the  so-called 
welfare  state,  and  returning  to  the  free 
economy.  Canadian  leaders  believe  in  the 
basic  principle  of  freedom  in  economic  af- 
fairs. They  know  they  can  get  more  of  a 
harvest  for  everybody  in  the  long  run,  by 
cultivating  new  production,  than  they  can 
get  by  asking  the  Government  to  take  from 
producers  part  of  the  harvest  they  have 
raised  and  give  it- to  those  who  have  less. 

Question.  How  has  Canada  changed  to  the 
free  economy.  Senator?     What  has  she  done? 

Senator  Jennek.  Canada  has  balanced  her 
budget  for  7  years  in  a  row.  Last  year  she 
coUected.  t3 ,000.000,000;  $647,000,000  In  taxes, 
and  had  $356,000,000  left  as  a  surplus. 

Canada  is  cutting  taxes.  The  personal-In- 
come tax  is  to  be  cut.  Taxes  on  business 
profits  are  cut  slightly  while  we  raise  ours. 
Excise  taxes  are  being  cut  on  automobiles, 
electrical  appliances,  Jewelry  and  toilet  ar- 
ticles. Taxes  are  being  cut  on  cigarettes. 
Taxes  on  washing  machines,  stoves,  and  re- 
frigerators will  be  lower,  as  are  those  on  soft 
drinks  and  beer. 

While  other  taxes  are  being  reduced,  so- 
cial security  taxes  will  be  increased,  but  this 
money  which,  in  Canada,  belongs  to  the  peo- 
ple, not  to  the  government,  is  put  into  a  sep- 
arate fund.  Ooverament  officials  cannot 
spend  it  and  give  airy  promises  to  repay  it  in 
the  future  by  taxing  us  again. 

Note  this  well.  Bob,  Canada  balanced  her 
budget  and  expects  a  surplus  while  she  Is 
cutting  taxes  and  putting  real  savings  into 
the  social  security  fund. 


Question.  Again,  I'll  have  to  ask  you — how 

does  she  do  it? 

Senator  Jennek.  Canada  listens  to  her 
most  distinguished  economists — not  the  pop- 
ular ones,  but  the  good  ones.  She  does  not 
follow  the  fashion  and  obey  the  pronounce- 
ments of  some  half-educated,  inexperienced 
economist  who  has  been  blown  up  to  the 
status  of  an  expert  by  the  political  manip- 
ulators. 

On  the  advice  of  real  experts  like  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada,  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  abolished  exchange  con- 
trols and  withdrew  from  the  fixed -exchange 
control  of  the  International  Monetary  Fund, 
set  up  by  Harry  White,  the  colleague  of  Alger 
Hiss. 

Question.  Why  do  you  think  it  Is  so  Im- 
portant to  give  up  control  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Senator? 

Senator  Jennek.  It  is  Important,  Bob,  be- 
cause free  prices — for  a  dollar  or  for  a  bushel 
of  wheat — have  one  distinguishing  quality. 
They  tell  the  truth.  They  do  not  say  wh-it 
the  buyer  wants  or  what  the  seller  wants, 
what  the  economist  wants  or  what  the  poli- 
tician wants.  Free  prices  say  what  we  all  are 
doing.  They  say  what  everybody's  actions 
add  up  to  in  the  market  place. 

The  free  economy  has  always  gone  on  the 
theory  that  it  could  operate  only  if  It  knew 
the  truth.  Whether  it  is  good  news  or  bad 
news,  the  honest  producer  or  honest  busi- 
nessman wants  it  straight.  He  cannot  work 
without  honest  Information.  The  state-con- 
trolled economy  does  not  want  Its  informa- 
tion straight.  It  does  not  want  prices  or  dol- 
lars or  Interest  rates  to  tell  the  honest  truth. 
Canada  also  abolished  government  control 
of  Imports  because  she  knew  that  govern- 
ment control  of  imports  tends  not  to  cor- 
rect, but  to  conceal.  Controls  do  not  mean 
trade  is  balanced.  They  mean  the  public  Is 
prevented  from  finding  out  how  unbalanced 
trade  is. 

Canada  abandoned  the  silly  and  dangerovts 
practice  of  paying  low  Interest  rates  on  the 
public  debt.  One  of  the  many  illusions  of 
the  last  20  years  is  the  belief  that  the  public 
benefits  if  the  government  pays  low  rates  on 
the  money  It  borrows. 

Question.  Why  is  it  silly.  Senator,  to  want 
to  nay  low  Interest  rates  on  borrowed  money? 
Senator  Jenner.  It  isn't  silly  to  want  any- 
thing cheap.  Bob,  but  is  it  really  cheap  to 
borrow  too  much  money  because  the  interest 
rate  is  cheap? 

Senator  Jennkr.  In  the  free  economy,  the 
cost  of  borrowing  rises  as  borrowing  becomes 
more  unwise.  The  higher  rate  is  a  red  light. 
It  is  a  warning  signal  of  trouble  ahead. 

For  example,  even  in  wartime,  the  higher 
interest  on  Government  bonds,  as  the  war 
goes  on,  is  a  warning  that  the  Government 
must  cut  out  every  exp>enditure  except  that 
for  rearmament.  We  have  let  our  Govern- 
ment go  on  increasing  its  nondefense  spend- 
ing, because  the  Government  had  taken  off 
the  red  light  of  rising  interest  costs. 

Governments  want  cheap  money  because 
they  want  to  borrow  too  much  of  it.  If  we 
had  not  been  fooled  by  the  argument  of 
cheap  money  in  1933,  If  the  cost  of  Interest 
had  risen  with  Government  extravagance,  we 
would  not  have  a  debt  of  over  $250  billions 
today.  The  danger  signal  would  have  given 
U6  warning  and  the  people  would  have  pro- 
tested against  waste. 

Question.  How  does  Canada  maintain  the 
cost  of  her  selective  service.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  She  doesn't,  Bob.  Canada 
abolished  the  draft.  She  feels  the  deep  dis- 
trust of  English-speaking  people  for  a  stand- 
ing army  in  peacetime.  Canada  malnta'ns 
the  strength  of  her  armed  forces  by  volun- 
tary enlistments.  The  rest  of  her  young  men 
are  free  to  come  and  go  as  they  please. 

Question.  You  paint  a  dull  and  unglamor- 
otu  picture.  Senator.    The  Government  Just 
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lets  go.  and  leaves  th«  responsibility  to  the 
people. 

Senator  Jenwe*.  Yes,  Bob,  I  do  and  I  am 
happy  to  do  It.  The  Canadians  believe — what 
the  people  In  our  country  always  believed  un- 
til now — that  government  should  be  dull  and 
unglamorovis.  Government  is  supposed  to 
do  a  job  of  work,  and  do  it  well.  Government 
should  not  be  any  more  glamorous  than  a 
bank  or  a  hardware  store. 

Senator  Jenntr.  The  Government  cannot 
grow  a  blade  of  grass,  make  a  tractor,  paint 
a  picture  or  bear  a  child.  Those  things  are 
done  by  the  p)eople.  the  fathers  and  mothers, 
the  fanners  and  indii^trlallsts,  the  physicians 
.  and  teachers.  They  want  a  government  to 
serve  them  when  they  need  it,  as  they  want  a 
hardware  store.  And  that  is  all.  Every 
effort  to  make  government  glamorous,  dra- 
matic, colorful,  a  mysterious  source  of  good, 
is  an  attempt  to  fool  the  people,  to  bewitch 
their  minds,  to  make  them  like  little  children 
so  they  can  be  managed. 

Question.  Isn't  Canada  interested  in  what 
we  do?  Doesn't  she  want  to  be  in  step  with 
us? 

Senator  Jenne«.  I  am  sure  Canada  is  very 
much  interested  in  what  we  do.  but  she 
thinks  our  pretty  bubble  Is  going  to  burst. 
She  does  not  want  to  be  caught  in  the  crash. 
She  is  putting  her  house  in  order,  gettting 
ready  to  start  the  slow  upward  climb  to  new 
productivity  and  real  employment. 

Question.  Isn't  it  a  lonely  business.  Sena- 
tor, to  go  against  the  world  trend  that  way? 

Senator  Jenner.  No.  Bob.  Canada  is  not 
going  against  the  world  trend.  We  are. 
Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  voted  to 
abandon  their  welf^e  state.  They  found 
after  long  years  of  experience,  that  the  work- 
ing people  were  worse  off,  not  better,  than 
before.  Britain  has  Just  voted  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  back  into  power,  because  the  so- 
called  Labor  Party  had  impoverished  the 
British  almost  as  much  as  the  war  did.  Bel- 
glum  has  recovered  faster  than  any  of  her 
neighbors,  because  she  returned  to  the  stand- 
ard principles  of  public  economy.  Germany 
has  made  a  miraculous  recovery  from  the 
depths  of  defeat  because  she  followed  tried 
and  tested  economical  policies.  Portugal  re- 
fused to  apply  the  Idea  of  state-management 
of  the  economy  even  when  they  were  In 
fashion. 

Senator  Jenneb.  Canada  Is  not  isolated. 
We  are.  The  new  fashion  has  left  us  far 
behind.  The  welfare  state  Is  an  old,  tired, 
discouraging  story  now  to  the  people  of  most 
of  the  world.  Its  promises  have  not  been 
kept.  It  is  we  who  are  old-fashioned,  rot 
Canada. 

Question.  Do  ycu  think  Americans  will 
change.  Senator,  and  return  to  the  free 
economy  of  hard  work  and  a  slow  climb 
upward? 

Senator  Jenner.  I  know  they  will  return. 
Bob,  but  the  question  is  when?  The  wel- 
fare state  has  nearly  killed  the  goose  that 
laid  the  golden  eggs.  When  the  crash  comes 
and  the  goose  Is  dead,  we  will  go  Dack  and 
start  over  and  wait  a  long  time  until  new 
geese  grow  up  to  lay  the  golden  eggs  once 
more.  But  I  hope.  Bob.  we  will  be  wiser 
than  that.  I  hope  Americans  will  look  at 
the  experience  of  Canada,  of  New  Zealand,  of 
Australia,  of  Germany,  of  Britain,  and  will 
rise  up  In  their  might  and  put  an  end  to 
the  lies  of  the  welfare  state,  before  It  has 
destroyed  us.  I  not  only  hope  It,  I  know, 
we  will  txirn  off  the  wrong  road,  back  to 
the  highway  of  economic  freedom  and  solid 
progress.  Then  this  cloud  of  fear  will  pass 
from  us,  and  all  our  people  can  work  to- 
gether as  brothers  in  peace  and  harmony. 

Hatjung  Down  the  Amkrican  Plao 
Question.  What  is  new  today.  Senator? 
Senator    Jenner.  Today    I    want    to    talk 
about   something    that    is    now    new,    Bob, 


Something  that  rarely  breaks  into  the  news, 
that  won't  make  headlines  until  the  damage 
Is  done. 

Question.  What  Is  troubling  you.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  I  am  very  much  troubled, 
Bob,  by  the  fact  that  Americans  have,  with- 
out protest,  put  their  fighting  men  under 
the  command  of  a  sovereign  power  above  the 
United  States.  We  have,  in  effect,  hauled 
down  the  American  flag  over  our  fighting 
men.  We  have  told  our  young  men  to  fight 
In  strange  new  armies  that  are  not  American. 

Question.  You  say  we  have  already  done 
It,  Senator.  What  do  you  mean?  When  did 
we  transfer  American  troops  and  American 
fighting  units  to  a  foreign  flag? 

Senator  Jenner.  You  saw  the  recent  story 
from  Norfolk.  Va.,  Bob.  telling  how  the  Amer- 
ican flag  was  hauled  down,  and  a  NATO  flag 
was  raised,  over  the  headquarters  at  Nor- 
folk 'of  Admiral  McCormlck.  an  American 
admiral  who  is  now  NATO's  Supreme  Allied 
Commander   In   the  Atlantic. 

The  American  flag  was  there — part  of  a 
semicircle  of  14  flags  below  the  NATO  flag. 

The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot  said,  and  I 
quote:  "The  United  States  Marines  flred  a 
17-gun  salute  for  the  (new)  banner."  It 
told  how  three  vhite-gloved  marines  raised 
each  of  the  14  flags  of  the  subordinate  prov- 
inces of  NATO,  including  ours.  The 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  pro- 
tested vigorously  at  their  national  congress 
In  Washington. 

You  remember  that  glorious  picture  of 
the  four  marines  lifting  the  American  flag 
over  the  bloody  ground  of  Iwo  Jlma.  Today 
the  marines  are  hauling  down  the  American 
fla?  and  raising  the  NATO  flag  on  our  soil. 

Question.  How  can  the  NATO  flag  fly  over  a 
piece  m  American  soil.  Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  Legally.  I  do  not  know 
whether  that  piece  of  Norfolk  Harbor  is 
American  soil  now.  Bob.  Legally.  I  know  we 
are  not  free  and  sovereign  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  The  new  headquarters  of  NATO,  and 
I  quote  directly  from  the  Norfolk  Virginian 
Pilot  of  April  11.  1952 — "This  allied  military 
organization  commands  the  Atlantic  from 
the  North  Pole  to  the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  from 
the  Western  Hemisphere  to  the  Continent  of 
Europe."  Those  are  the  exact  words,  and 
they  are  the  exact  truth.  NATO,  not  the 
United  States,  controls  the  waters  beyond 
our  territorial  limits,  the  waters  around 
Greenland  and  Newfoundland,  the  Gulf  of 
Saint  Lawrence — and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

They  put  an  admiral  of  the  American  Navy 
In  charge  of  this  new  sovereign  authority's 
naval  forces,  but  he  is  no  longer  under 
American  orders.  We  do  not  know  who  will 
be  the  next  Supreme  Naval  Commander  of 
this  super-state.  He  may  be  British,  or 
French,  or  German,  as  the  fourteen  members 
decide.  We  are  only  one-fourteenth  of  NATO. 

Question.  I  don't  understand.  Senator. 
When  was  this  decision  made  to  put  the 
American  Navy  and  the  American  Marines 
under  a  new,  strange  flag  and  a  new  strange 
sovereign? 

Senator  Jenner.  To  tell  the  truth,  I  dont 
understand  either.  Bob.  That  Is  the  curious 
part  of  it.  Everything  is  done  today  behind 
a  smoke  screen.  How  can  you  make  clear 
what  is  hidden  behind  soft,  fleecy,  white 
clouds,  deliberately  sent  forth  to  hide  the 
fact  that  anything  is  happening? 

I  can  give  you  a  few  details.  But  remem- 
ber, this  is  only  what  can  be  seen  through 
the  fog.  We  must  imagine  what  goes  on 
where  we  are  not  allowed  to  see. 

At  Yalta,  President  Roosevelt  said  he  could 
not  possibly  keep  American  troops  In  Europe 
more  than  2  years.  That  2  years  would  have 
brought  lis  to  1M7. 

In  June  1947,  we  were  asked  to  undertake 
the  Marshall  plan  which  was  going  to  make 
Europe  so  strong  in  4  years  that  Russia  would 
ZK)t  dare  attack  her. 


The  next  year,  they  were,^ck  again  with 
the  North  Atlantic  Tteatyl  They  said  tiM 
Marshall  plan  was  not  enough.  We  must 
help  Europe  defend  herself. 

Many  of  the  Senators  were  anxious  about 
the  Treaty — I  was  one  of  them — because  tt 
said  that  an  armed  attack  on  one  or  more  of 
the  parties  would  be  an  armed  attack  on  all 
the  signers. 

We  thought  we  could  see  American  troops 
being  sent  over  to  fight  all  Europe's  wars, 
and  we  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Oh  no  Indeed,  said  Secretary  Acbeson.  We 
will  never  send  American  troops  to  gtiard 
Europe  or  flgbt  her  battles.  Oh  no.  said  Sen- 
ator CoNNAixT,  we  will  never  send  American 
troops  to  guard  Europe  and  fight  her  battles. 

A  year  later,  new  American  divisions  were 
In  Germany.  We  had  not  yet  hauled  down 
the  American  flag  over  our  men.  But  th« 
little  seed  of  NATO  had  begun  to  grow.  Ws 
needed  fighting  men  in  Korea  far  more  than 
we  needed  them  in  Europe,  but  to  Europe 
they  went.  The  size  of  the  staffs  assigned  to 
NATO  grew  and  grew.  They  came  from  the 
American  Army,  the  American  Navy  and 
American  Air  Force,  and  American  Govern- 
ment departments,  but  they  were  under  or- 
ders to  work  for  NATO.  They  were  each  only 
one-twelfth,  today  one-fourteenth.  American. 

Question.  How  could  the  President  order 
American  Naval  officers  or  Army  ofBcers  to 
obey  a  foreign  sovereign  power.  Senator? 
That  is  odd. 

Senator  Jennei.  It  is  very  odd.  Bob.  btit 
not  impossible,  as  you  seem  to  think. 

In  a  wholly  different  law.  not  the  NATO 
treaty,  but  the  Mutual  Defense  Act  of  IMS, 
there  are  a  few  lines  which  say.  and  I  quote: 
"Personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  may  be  as- 
signed or  detailed  to  noncombatant  duly, 
including  duty  with  any  agency  or  nation." 

Question.  How  many  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  may  be  assigned  to  NATO. 
Senator? 

Senator  Jenner.  I  do  not  know.  Bob.  It 
Just  says.  "Personnel." 

Question.  But  that  sounds  like  all  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtee.  Senator. 

Senator  Jenner.  It  does  to  me.  Bob.  Of 
course,  they  won't  be  all  transferred  at  once. 
But  watch  the  little  acorn  as  it  turns  into 
an  oak.  It  never  turns  back  into  an  acorn, 
does  it?  NATO  was  perfectly  designed  to  be. 
in  a  miniature,  a  regional  subdivision  of 
world  government,  with  iU  own  army.  lU 
own  navy,  and  its  own  air  force,  operating 
under  U.  N.  but  far  above  any  control  by 
the  citizens  or  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  United  SUtes,  or  France,  or  Britain. 

Question.  Well,  that  is  bad  enough  tn 
peace,  but  In  war  we  probably  would  be  free. 

Senator  Jenner.  Would  we?  The  Presi- 
dent would  be  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  If  he  told  the  services  to 
continue  operating  through  NATO  in  war- 
time, what  could  stop  him?  If  Americans 
wanted  to  get  out  of  NATO  and  fight  In 
spite  of  a  Russian  veto  of  our  proposals,  we 
would  be  legally  bound  hand  and  foot. 

Question.  Where  else  is  this  going  on.  Sen- 
ator,  except   in   Europe? 

Senator  Jenner.  Plenty  of  places.  Bob. 
You  probab'v  know  that  the  Pan-American 
Union  has  been  quietly  transformed  into 
another  regional  subdivision  of  U.  N.  We 
don't  have  any  more  to  say  today  about  what 
we  will  do  if  Latin  America  is  attacked  than 
we  have  about  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  Pacific  treaties,  with  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pines, Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  were  the 
little  seed  of  a  Pacific  NATO,  or  PATO.  Watch 
how  Indonesia  and  Slam  and  Burma  are 
going  to  be  brought  in.  and  how  we  sign  a 
new  agreement  saying  any  attack  on  them 
Is  an  attack  on  us. 

QuesUon.  Will  the  President  get  power  to 
assign  our  Array.  Navy,  Marines,  or  Air  Force 
to   PATO  also.   Senator? 
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Senator  Ji^MNxa.  He  already  has  it.  Buh. 
The  law  I  read  to  you  says,  and  I  quote :  "Any 
International  ot9;anlaatk>n  In  which  the 
United  States  participates  "  That  covers  the 
future,  too.  It  includes  international  agen- 
cies yrt  unbrm. 

Question.  Well,  the  tiases  we  have  over 
there  are  solidly  American:  or  arc  tb^? 

Senator  Jettner  Do  ynu  remember  the 
stories.  Bob.  of  Isow  the  pioneers  used  to 
•ooaetlines  go  out  and  claim  a  pieoe  of  land, 
clear  It  of  the  timber,  build  a  house,  get  the 
fields  into  rulttvatkm.  and  than  a  land  agent 
would  oome  along  with  a  Uttie  piece  of  paper 
which  gave  him  legal  claim  to  the  land? 
He  had  been  bu.sy  filing  claims  while  the 
ploneern  were  clearti^  the  land  The  land 
looked  the  same  but  Its  own«r«hlp  had  been 
quietly  transferred  to  someone  else,  by  a 
little  piece  of  paper,  when  no  one  was  kmk- 
Ittff 

The  new  bases  will  be  detained  by  Ameri- 
cans, built  by  Americans,  paid  for  by  Amer- 
icans, but  still  a  Httle  piece  of  paper,  prop- 
erly signed,  can  take  them  away  from  mir 
country,  and  put  them  under  a  strange  new 
gmemment  over  which  we  have  very  little 
to  say. 

This  Is  what  I  nvean  when  I  say  everything 
!i  going  on  behi-nd  little  white  fleecy  clouds. 
The  clouds  are  words  that  seem  to  t)e  very 
soft  and  yielding.  But  behind  them  the 
ste«l  net  is  being  woven  tighter  and  tighter. 

Question.  Is  this  what  people  mean  by 
collective  security,  Senator? 

5enaU>r  Jenner.  This  Is  exactly  what  they 
mean  by  collective  security.  Collective  secu- 
rity means  the  United  States  can  no  longer 
decide  who  are  Its  friends,  who  are  Its 
enemies,  whether  it  can  declare  war.  when 
It  can  make  peace,  and  on  what  terms. 
Look  at  Korea  and  you  will  see  bow  col- 
lective security  destroys  Americanism.  We 
cannot  stay  out  of  war  and  we  cannot  win 
if  we  go  In. 

What  would  John  Paul  Jones  think  of  our 
surrendering  our  Nary  to  12  European  coun- 
tries? What  would  Andrew  Jarlts<in  think  of 
It.  or  General  Grant,  or  General  Pershing 
who  wouldn't  let  the  American  troops  be 
bracketed  tn  with  French  and  English  dtvl- 
stons  even  in  the  crucial  days  ot  World 
War  I? 

What  do  you  Imagine  George  Washington 
would  have  said'>  I  want  to  quote  you  his 
wnrda.  "Why  quit  oar  own  to  stand  on 
^.^.  foreign  gruund?  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
■*  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe, 
entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  In  tiie 
tolls  of  European  ambition,  rivalahlp.  inter- 
est, humor,  or  caprice?" 

Washington  set  a  standard  in  foreign  af- 
fairs for  an  true  Americans.  He  said.  "I  want 
an  Anwrlcan  character  (In  foreign  affairs): 
that  the  powers  of  Europe  may  be  convinced 
we  act  for  ourselves  and  not  for  others. 

•This,  in  my  Judgment.  Is  the  only  way  to 
be  respected  abroad  and  happy  at  home, 
and  not  by  becoming  partisans  of  Great 
Britain  or  France  (to>  create  dissensions, 
disturb  the  public  tranquUltty  and  disturb. 
perhaps  forever,  the  cement  which  binds  the 
Union." 

Question.  You  know  the  familiar  answer. 
Senator,  "Tlmea  have  changed  " 

Senator  Jenn^  Yea;  times  always  change. 
Bob.  but  hooor  does  not  change.  We  have 
a  debt  of  honor  here.  We  did  not  teU  the 
men  who  fought  on  Corregldor.  or  at  Midway. 
or  Wake  Island  that  the  war  was  being 
fouf  ht  to  end  Amerlcaji  sovereignty.  We  did 
not  tell  them  we  were  going  to  haul  down 
the  Ankerlc&n  flag,  over  our  soldiers,  our 
ahlp%,  our  airfields. 

We  have  a  debt  of  honor  to  the  sUf  nt  men 
In  Arlington,  to  the  men  in  our  veterans' 
hospitals,  to  the  men  who  fought  and  re- 
^  turned  to  ttkelr  joi>fi  in  factories  and  offices 
and  garages,  never  to  tell  what  they  had 
seen,  and  never  to  forget  it. 


They  foogbt  for  American  freeckMn.  If 
we  are  going  to  end  that  freedom,  I  aay 
we  must  debate  the  Issue  openly.  We  must 
not  make  such  a  change  In  secret,  by  fine 
print  In  some  unrelated  law.  If  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  willing,  after  open  debate 
to  end  our  liberty.  I  have  no  choice  but  to 
accept  the  verdict.  But  as  long  as  I  can 
raise  my  voice,  I  shall  oppose,  with  all  my 
strength,  every  attempt  to  destroy  our  sov- 
ereign Nation  in  secret  and  to  malie  us  a 
province  of  U.  N.  by  legal  chicanery.  I  will 
ne>'er  agree  to  the  hauling  down  of  the 
American  flag  over  the  men  who  stand  ready 
to  defend  our  country  with  their  Uvea. 


Tke  ?mpk'$  Ofportmtf 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CURE  E.  HOFFMAN  U 

or  MicKBUur 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  &pite  ot  all  the  propaganda 
paid  for  by  domestic  and  international 
financial  interests  and  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments, thinking  Americans  now  must 
reaiize  that,  if  our  people  are  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  blessings  wliich  a 
matchless  form  of  government  and 
statesmen  who  thought  first  of  our  own 
land  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  en- 
Joy,  at  least  three  changes  in  national 
policy  must  be  made  without  delay. 

First  Waste  and  Inefficiency  in  nec- 
essary Federal  Government  and.  to  a 
minor  degree,  in  States  and  Local  gov- 
ernments, must  be  minimized,  if  not 
eradicated. 

Of  thii  waste  and  Inefficiency.  Sena- 
tors. Congressmen,  and  others  in  pasi- 
tlon  to  observe  governmental  activities 
have  long  been  aware.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission blueprinted  at  least  one  phase 
of  necessary  refoims  which  must  be 
adopted  if  we  are  to  have  in  Government 
a  maximum  of  efficiency  and  economy. 

Unnecessary  Federal  expenditures 
must  be  drastically  curtailed. 

Second.  Corrruption  on  the  part  of 
Federal  officials,  especially  corruption  as 
practiced  by  those  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Chief  Executive,  must  come 
to  an  end. 

Third.  Tliere  must  be  an  end  to  a  for- 
eign p>olicy  which  places  upon  the  Amer- 
ican worker  an  intolerable  tax  burden, 
which  may  destroy  our  ability  to  defend 
ourselves. 

Contimjous  unhmited  spoading  of  tax 
dollars  to  either  aid  people  In  other  iaiKis 
or  other  governments  which  make  no 
comparable  effort  to  aid  themselves  must 
cea.se. 

Engaging  in  war  without  the  consent 
of  the  people's  chosen  representatives  or 
for  any  reason  other  than  the  clear  pres- 
ent purpose  to  protect  the  welfare  of  our 
people  and  the  security  of  our  Nation 
mu.st  cease. 

Adequate  national  preparedness  for 
the  preservation  of  our  Republic  and  the 
protection  of  our  citizens — but  for  those 
two  punxiscs  only — we  must  establish 
and  maintain. 


None  of  these  three  objectives  can  be 
accomplished  if  we  surrender  any  part  of 
our  sovereignty:  accept  from  oiher  na- 
tions or  from  any  one-world  organization 
dictation  as  to  either  our  domestic  or  our 
foreign  pohcy. 

The  hauling  down  of  the  stars  and 
stripes;  the  requirement  that  Aoieilcan 
youth  be  conscripted  to  Ught,  not  under 
the  stars  and  stripes,  ziot  for  the  security 
of  their  homeland  or  the  preservatltm  of 
ttoeir  GoTerament,  tmt  under  a  foreign 
flag  and  for  the  aggrandisement  of  otiier 
countries  or  governments,  or  to  satisfy 
the  ambition  of  world  politicians,  canikot 
continue  indefinitely  without  disaster 
overtaking  us. 

Permit  me  to  quote  Lincoln:  "You  can 
fool  some  of  the  people  ail  of  the  time, 
ajod  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time, 
but  you  cannot  fool  all  of  the  people  all 
cf  the  time." 

Eventually,  the  truth  of  that  statement 
mill  prevail.  Let  us  now.  before  it  is 
too  late,  repudiate  the  foQhsh  doctrines 
just  enumerated:  adopt  and  put  into 
effect  their  opposites. 

But  it  is  not  enough  to  adopt  a  policy, 
declare  a  purpose. 

Policies  and  programs  must  be  imple- 
mented. They  can  be  made  eilectiTe 
only  by  calling  upon  able  men  of  in- 
tegrity, courage,  and  determination  to 
not  only  announce  them,  but  to  put  them 
into  effect. 

President  Roosevelt  correctly  advised 
our  people  in  at  least  one  respect  when 
in  substance  be  told  us  that  war's  profit, 
wai  5  prosperity,  was  but  "fool  s  gold." 

Not  long  ago.  President  T1-uman  ad- 
vised us  that  the  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try "never  had  it  so  good." 

If  high  wages,  high  prices — a  high  cost 
of  living — were  accurate  signs  of  pros- 
perity, the  statements  might  have  been 
something  more  than  an  obvious  attempt 
to  fool  the  people,  harvest  votes. 

Unfortunately,  too  many  of  us  accept 
without  weighing  erroneous  concluBtons. 

High  wages  buy  no  more  than  did 
low«-  wag«8  In  other  days. 

High  prices  net  the  seller  no  more  t^an 
did  lower  prices  when  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction was  leas. 

World  experience,  as  well  as  our  own. 
has  demcmstrated  that  inflation  ends  in 
disastrous  depression,  with  its  conse- 
quent hardships  falling  most  grievously 
upon  the  poor. 

To  avoid  the  inexorable  results  of  the 
administration's  domestic  and  foreign 
pohcies.  Its  sinful  waste  and  its  wicked 
corruption;  to  stave  off  a  depression. 
President  Truman  unlawfuly.  under  the 
Influence  of  United  Nations  as  exercised 
by  Acheson,  plunged  us  Into  war  in  Ko- 
rea; undertook  the  conscription  of  a  mil- 
lion or  more  men  to  police  and  to  estab- 
lish an  army  in  central  EuroF>e — this 
even  though  the  nations  whose  security 
was  most  directly  involved  have  reftised 
to  fully  cooperate. 

The  result  has  been  that,  after  more 
than  two  long  years  of  war,  American 
youth  taken  from  home  and  fireside  have 
been  ft?htins,  have  been  wounded  and 
are  today  dying  in  Korea — not  hi  defense 
Of  their  country  or  its  citizens  but  to 
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further  the  political  interests  of  a  cor- 
rupt administration.  ^ 

The  American  taxpayer  has  borne 
more  than  90  percent  of  the  financial 
burden  of  this  war.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  casualties  have  been  suffered  by 
American  boys. 

More  than  114,000  American  young 
men  are  casualties — to  the  political  cu- 
pidity of  President  Truman  and  his  po- 
litical supporters;  to  their  desire  to, 
through  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
and  the  establishment  of  a  false  pros- 
perity, postpone  ultimate  disaster  until 
after  the  next  election. 

The  remedy,  and  the  only  remedy,  for 
the  ruin  which  threatens  us,  which  is 
sure  and  certain  to  come  unless  the  poli- 
cies which  have  heretofore  been  outlined 
are  repudiated,  is,  I  repeat,  the  election 
to  public  oflQce  of  a  President  and  Menf- 
bers  of  Congress  who  believe,  and  who 
w^ill  act  upon  the  belief  that  America 
should,  as  does  every  other  nation  in 
this  world,  follow  a  course  designed,  to 
advance  the  interests  of  its  people  and 
of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Under  the  two-party  system  which 
prevails  in  this  country,  we  have  candi- 
dates on  the  Democratic  ticket  who, 
whatever  may  be  their  personal  thought, 
adhere  to  the  New  Deal-Fair  Deal  poli- 
cies of  disbursing  public  funds,  using 
our  young  manhood  to  continue  them- 
selves in  office. 

Republicans  have  candidates  who,  and 
adopted  a  platform  which,  condemns 
corruption  in  public  office,  calls  for  the 
ousting  of  crooks  in  Government  serv- 
ice, the  end  of  needless  Federal  expendi- 
tures and  of  the  waste  of  tlie  taxpayer's 
dollars;  for  less  regimentation,  less  con- 
trol by  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies presided  over  and  operated  by  bu- 
reaucrats who  seem  to  have  adopted  the 
slogan  of  tax  and  spend,  whatever  may 
be  the  effect  upon  the  individual  citizen 
or  his  Government. 

Republicans  have  candidates  for  na- 
tional office  who  have  not  as  yet  made 
crystal  clear  their  views  upon  foreign 
policy.  That  is.  they  have  not  yet-*it 
least  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn, 
though  in  this  I  may  be  in  error — stated 
what  shall  be  the  extent  of  the  financial 
and  military  aid  which  should  be  given 
to  foreign  nations. 

Nor  has  there  yet  been  announced  a 
principle,  rule,  or  standard,  by  which 
that  aid  can  be  measured  so  that  voters 
may  know  definitely  what  our  foreign 
policy  is  to  be. 

We  all  realize  the  extreme  diflQculty 
of  specifically  stating  even  approximate- 
ly how  many  billion  dollar^  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  national  defense,  what  muni- 
tions of  war  must  be  stockpiled,  or  how 
many  men  our  Armed  Forces  must  num- 
ber. 

Nevertheless,  if  the  people  are  to  have 
a  voice  in  shaping  events  which  will  fix 
their  standard  of  living,  provide  for  our 
future  national  security,  there  must  be  a 
statement,  not  only  of  domestic,  but  of 
foreign  policy. 


Otherwise,  elections  are  futile;  the 
thought  that  this  Government  is  a  gov- 
ernment by  and  for  the  people  vanishes 
into  thin  air. 

Though  we  do  not  as  yet  have  a  crys- 
tal-clear declaration  from  the  Republi- 
can leadership  as  to  the  extent  of  our 
military  resources  and,  of  far  more  im- 
portance, of  our  manpower,  which  may 
with  safety  hereafter  be  employed  in  ac- 
tivities abroad,  we  must,  I  repeat,  If  the 
people  are  to  have  control  of  their  Gov- 
ernment, be  made  aware  of  what  we 
must  do  and  of  what  we  must  have  to 
accomplish  our  objective. 

Having  served  with  Richard  Nixon 
some  6  years  in  the  House,  I  know  that 
we  have  in  him  a  young  American  of 
ability,  integrity,  courage,  and  deter- 
mination. 

I  cannot  conceive  that  he  has  in  mind 
any  policy  other  than  one  designed  to 
serve  the  Interests  of  our  people  and 
our  Nation. 

Here  at  home,  as  a  candidate  for  Sena- 
tor, we  have  a  veteran  of  World  War  II ; 
a  young  man  who  during  the  war  rose 
from  the  rank  of  an  enlisted  man  to  that 
of  major;  a  young  man  who  in  combat 
lost  both  legs  above  the  knee;  who  per- 
sonally knows  the  cost  of  war,  the  in- 
evitable result  which  comes  to  many  a 
young  man  engaged  in  war. 

He  is  a  man  in  whose  hands  we  can 
safely  place  the  future  destiny  of  our 
coimtry. 

The  people  have  complained,  and  com- 
plained bitterly,  of  present  conditions 
which  confront  them;  of  the  conscript- 
ing of  their  men  to  fight,  while  not  per- 
mitted to  win,  a  useless  Tnmian  war — a 
war  into  which  we  were  plunged  to  avoid 
the  consequences  of  foolish,  unsound 
policies. 

They  have  complained  of  almost  un- 
limited corruption  in  public  office;  of 
senseless  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
use  of  public  funds. 

But  unless,  when  opportunity  Is  of- 
fered on  November  4  next,  they  translate 
their  complaints  into  votes,  the  one 
worlders.  the  corruptlonlsts,  the  war- 
mongers, the  financial  Interests  which 
for  dollars  would  pour  out  the  blood  of 
our  you^^h  on  foreign  soil,  will  continue 
their  machinations,  and  ultimately  will 
be  successful.  The  result — the  decline 
and  fall  of  our  Republic;  the  enslave- 
ment of  our  people. 

CONCLUSION 

Nothwithstandlng  the  uncertainty  as 
to  the  proposed  foreign  policy  which  to- 
day confronts  us,  one  thing  to  me  seems 
certain,  and  that  is  that  our  people,  if 
they  are  to  retain  their  liberty  of  action, 
their  freedom  of  thought,  our  national 
independence,  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
reject  the  ruinous  Acheson  policies  and 
the  candidates  who  would  implement 
them;  and  support  the  candidates  and 
views  of  the  opp>osition  party. 

'They  must,  to  the  Senate  and  House, 
elect  men  who  will  support  vigorously 
policies  and  programs  which  will  make 
certain  the  freedom  of  the  Individual, 
the  future  of  the  Republic. 


Statement  on  Legiilative  Activiti«»  of 
£if  htj-secood  Congress 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY 

or    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  prmted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Ricoro  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  legislative  activities 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoed,  as  follows: 

Ueasured  In  temu  of  our  hopes  and  uplra- 
tlon«  when  It  opened,  the  record  of  th« 
Eighty-second  Congress  Is  Indeed  a  sorry  on*. 
The  Senate  was  unable  to  escape  from  th« 
mire  of  old  rules  and  precedents — notably 
those  preventing  cloture — which  has  stifled 
progress  in  the  field  of  human  rights  for 
generations  and  the  Houae  restored  the  power 
of  the  Rules  Committee  to  bottle  up  impor- 
tant legislation.  Important  proposals  for 
social  welfare  were  either  pigeonholed  or 
defeated  by  the  coalition  of  Republicans  and 
southern  Dlxlecrats — •Republlcrats" — which 
was  In  the  saddle.  We  of  the  liberal  group 
fought  hard  on  many  Issues,  but  we  woa 
few  victories. 

Here  are  the  major  actions  and  Inaction* 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress.  Consider  it 
when  you  vote  this  fall.  Only  as  this  record 
Is  made  public  can  the  people  enforce  th« 
party  refponslbllity  which  many  officehold- 
ers regard  so  lightly. 

Senator  McFajujvno.  the  majority  leader. 
has  called  this  Congress,  the  national  de- 
fense Congress.  Truly,  national  defens* 
measures.  Including  foreign  policy.  comprlM 
most  of  its  achievements.  With  little  dis- 
sension among  the  Democrats  and  consider- 
able support  from  acme  Republicans,  most  ot 
the  imperative  needs  of  the  program  wer« 
met  by  the  Cone:ress  though  many  of  them 
were  met  Inadequately.  However,  national 
defense  and  advice  on  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  policy  form  only  a  minor  part  of  th« 
congressional  business.  Even  in  wartime. 
it  should  not  be  the  whole  show.  Granted 
that  our  international  situation  is  critical, 
we  must  accept  the  fact  that  It  will  be  criti- 
cal for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  political  institutions  that. 
while  our  industrial  plants  can  produce  both 
war  materials  and  peacetime  commodities  on 
parallel  assembly  lines.  Congress  seems  capa- 
ble only  of  defense  legislation.  Only  on* 
major  legislative  bill — the  tldelands  oU 
grab — not  related  to  defense  or  foreign  p>olicy 
was  passed  by  the  Eighty-second  Congrea*. 
and  that  bill  was  vetoed.  It  would  be  un* 
fortunate  Indeed  if  we  succeed  in  suength- 
enlng  our  defenses,  only  to  have  our  democ- 
racy weakened  from  within  through  neglect 
of  pressing  social  and  economic  problems. 

rOREICN  POLICT 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  did  its  part 
in  strengthening  the  free  world  very  credit- 
ably. The  list  of  accomplishment*  Is 
impressive. 

The  Mutual  Security  Act  was  the  out- 
standing legislative  achievement  of  the  Con- 
gress. Briefly,  It  replaced  the  Marshall  plan 
with  a  program  providing  mUltary  aid  and 
keying  our  economic  and  technical  assist- 
ance to  the  defense  of  the  fre*  world. 
Though  a  great  step  forward.  It  was  not 
supported  by  adequate  appropriation*.   I  was 
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of  th*  ac -called  free  enterprise 
prorlsftcn  in  the  act  which  sets  up  a  sp<-clal 
fund  to  make  loans  to  stimulate  econc^mic 
«nt*rpr1aB.  I  cannot  emphasize  too  strongly 
B>y  feeling  that  international  prjsperlty  can 
only  cocne  through  a  great  expansion  ot  prl- 
Initlatliie  and  my  rislt  to  Europe  last 
confirmed  this  belief.  If  European  busi- 
len  had  half  the  get-up  and  no  that  we 
have  In  this  country,  many  ol  our  problems 
would  tM  solved. 

treaties  with  Germany  and  Japan 
of  e»en  greater  long-run  Importance 
than  the  Mutual  Security  Act.  Theae  ermt- 
whlle  enemies  are  now  otir  allies  In  the  de- 
fense at  freed  >m  ai^d  democratic  fovem- 
ncnt.  Coupled  with  the  Japanese  treaty 
were  a  mutual  defens<>  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  the  PhiU»plnea  and  secn- 
rtty  treaUe*  with  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 
»nd  with  Japan.  Taken  totrether.  the** 
treaties  Jorm  a  soUd  framework  lor  a  de- 
veloplrf  security  system  In  the  Paclflc  and 
assure  our  strength  In  that  area  of  the 
id.  Tfie  arrangement  with  Oennamy  was 
sulctly  sfeakinfr.  a  treaty,  since  a  treaty 
would  have  to  cover  the  whole  o<  Germany 
and  include  Rusaia  as  one  of  the  signatories. 
6mc«  this  ta  obvioualy  Impoaalble  today  the 
western  powers  have  drawn  up  and  ratified 
ft  convention  restoring  the  aoverelgnty  of 
Western  Germany  and  separate  agreements 
briDKlng  it  Into  the  European  defense  com- 
>n  unity. 

Greece  and  Turkey  were  also  brought  into 
tfa*  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organ  tea  tlrn 
through  a  protocol  which  the  Senate  ratlOed 
last  February  by  a  vote  of  73  to  J. 

Troops  to  Europe,  as  you  remember,  was 
the  issue  of  the  great  debate  of  the  first 
aevlon  of  this  Cont^reea.  The  four  divisions 
which  were  authorlaed  then  have  proved 
successful  la  preventing  a  threatened  Rus- 
sian attack  on  a  Europe  which  Is  only  now 
gettlns;  Its  own  dpferises  to  the  point  ol 
ade«juacy.  Let  me  emphatlae  that  sending 
thme  tx'jopa  was  an  emergency  mensure.  and 
they  will  be  there  only  as  lung  as  the  emer- 
gency lasts.  This  may  be  a  long  time;  how 
looc  *lll  depend  ou  th*  eOorts  of  our 
European    frienda    and    oiu    inteUlgerkce    in 

backing  them  up. 

Aid  to  India  was  one  at  the  major  acts  of 
the  ftr!<t  aeaslon.  I  introduced  this  bUl  on 
February  16.  1961.  and  it  took  exactly  4 
months  to  get  it  on  the  lawbooks.  Even 
thouf.*i  help  arrived  late,  the  »1»0.000,000 
xneant  the  dlflerence  between  life  and  death 
to  tnuusands  of  people  and  cemented  our 
friendship  with  that  important  new  nation. 
I  am  as  proud  of  the  work  I  did  to  get  this 
bill  passed  a£  of  anything  else  1  hsve  don* 
since  coming  to  Washlrgton.  The  •1»0,- 
000.000  has  already  proved  a  successful  In- 
VcMMMbt  In  terms  of  the  close  harmony 
Whloh  prevalU  between  our  two  nations. 
Bad  we  been  as  constructive  In  our  approach 
to  China,  all  of  Asia  might  now  be  part  of 
the  fre*  world. 

Prlendhhip  of  the  peojile  erf  the  United 
States  lur  «ai  of  the  peoples  ol  the  world  Is. 
of  course,  the  very  biislE.  ol  our  foreign 
policy.  While  this  Is  sell -evident  to  us.  It  is 
unfortunately  not  appreciated  by  many  peo- 
ple«,  particularly  th^ae  sealed  behind  the 
Iron  curtain.  Therefore  the  Stfiate  unanl- 
nKHialy  passed  a  resolution  confirming  this 
friendship  In  May  1951.  and  requetted  the 
Bovtet  Government  to  Infonn  Its  people  of 
the  fact.  Thus,  the  record  is  made  crystal 
clear.  We  could  have  devised  no  better 
weapon  against  Soviet  charges  of  war- 
mongering. 

The  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  a 
cornerstone  of  our  foreign  policy  for  close 
to  20  years,  was  extended  until  June  12. 
!©»».  However,  tt  did  not  pass  unscathed 
and   several    emasculating    provisions    were 


written  into  It.  imiong  them  a  re<ru1rement 
that  all  future  agreements  contain  an  escape 
clause.  The  Eighty-third  Coneress  will  have 
to  extend  the  act  again  to  keep  it  on  oiu 
law  books. 

uwT  mrooK* 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Oommittee 
reported  favorably  one  bill  which  I  sponsored 
to  create  a  commission  to  study  the  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  other  North 
Atlantic  nations.  That  was  as  far  as  it  got, 
however;  the  Senate  Itself  never  confldered 
It.  Other  measures  which  I  sponsored  were 
pigeonholed  hi  committee:  one  would  have 
invited  democracies  which  Eponsored  the 
North  Atlantic  lYeaty  to  name  delegates  to 
a  Federal  convention;  one  reiterated  our  In- 
tention to  work  for  International  disarma- 
ment, even  though  the  aggressive  designs  ot 
communism  force  us  to  arm  today.  All  of 
these  measures  had  as  a  goal  both  strength- 
ening the  free  world  and  creating  the  condi- 
tions and  climate  for  peace. 

.,^^  noaasATioM 

Perhaps  the  aaddeet  chapter  In  the  record 
of  the  Eighty-second  Congress  was  the  pass- 
age over  the  President's  veto  of  the  McCarran 
Immigration  Act.  Purp<xa€d  to  t>e  a  codi- 
fication of  Immigration  laws.  It  literally  made 
tlie  worst  of  a  bad  situation.  If  there  is  any 
field  in  which  the  codification  and  modeml- 
ratlon  of  our  laws  was  needed,  this  was  it. 
The  McCarran  Act  made  a  half-hearted  ges- 
ture In  the  direction  of  eliminating  the  racial 
barriers  which  have  stigmatized  our  laws 
alnce  the  passa^  of  the  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  but  a  series  ol  >okers  made  thu  relaxa- 
tion almost  meanlngleas  and  a  whole  host  of 
new  restrictions  and  arbit'v^  powers  vera 
added 

I  did  my  best  to  get  an  adequate  Immigra- 
tion law  passed.  Early  In  the  Conirress  I 
sponsored  8.  234S.  introduced  by  Senator 
LcHMAM.  This  bill  woutd  have  eliminated 
racial  discrimination  and  provided  for  the 
use  of  presently  unused  immigration  quotas. 
It  was  Intended  as  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, not  as  a  final  answer.  We  kept  on  work- 
ing on  the  problem  until,  with  the  help  of 
many  Interested  groups  and  organizations, 
we  had  hammered  out  a  really  up-to-date 
omnibus  tUU.  S.  3942  was  introduced  by  ma 
on  March  12.  hacked  by  12  othw  Senators. 
We  repeatedly  asked  for  hearings  on  our  bill, 
but  Senator  McCaaaAir,  as  chairman  of  th* 
Judiciary  Committee  saw  fit  to  Ignore  our  re- 
quests and  prevented  discussion  of  the  Issues 
by  not  even  holding  hearings  on  his  own  bill. 

After  the  McCarran  bill  became  law  1  was 
one  of  the  12  Senators  who  Introduced  a 
resolution  to  establish  a  Commission  on  Im- 
migration In  Relation  to  Population,  Em- 
ployment, RcseUl«neut,  and  Roreign  Policy. 
Although  It  was  promptly  pigeonholed,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  get  a  thorough  and  tm- 
jH^judlced  study  of  our  immli^atlon  policy 
by  the  next  Congress.  This  Is  a  fight  which 
Is  only  beginning.  We  wiU  keep  at  It  untU 
it  Is  won. 

NATIONAL  TttrSMSK 

In  addition  to  the  Mutual  Security  Act  and 
the  authorteatlon  to  send  troope  to  Europe, 
many  Important  national  defense  measures 
were  passed.  Moet  of  these  were  long-term, 
rather  than  emergency,  measiires.  They  were 
carefully  considered  and  fitted  together  into 
the  cohesive  pattern  of  our  military  build-up. 

Manpower  was  the  first  question  which 
faced  the  Congress,  and  the  first  bill  Intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  dealt  with  this  matter. 
As  finally  passed,  it  extended  a  revamped 
selective  service  law  to  July  1.  1965.  The 
draft  age  was  lowered  to  18', i,  with  a  2-year 
period  of  service  to  be  followed  by  6  years  in 
the  Reserves.  A  celling  of  5.000,000  men  was 
put  on  the  Armed  Forces  until  July  1,  1954, 
and  the  National  Security  Training  Commis- 


sion was  set  up  to  prepare  a  plan  for  uni- 
versal military  training.  Its  UMT  pKx>paBals 
were  conslda-ed  and  shelved  by  the  House 
early  in  the  second  session. 

The  Reserve  components  of  our  Armed 
Pc«-ces  al50  received  attention.  H.  R.  8222 
(Public  Law  478)  reorganized  the  Reserve* 
of  all  services  on  an  equal  and  uniform  basis 
and  provided  badly  needed  protection  against 
calling  up  men  who  have  already  served  in 
combat  for  another  stint  of  active  duty. 

An  armed  services  pay  Increase  which 
raised  basic  pay  by  4  percent  and  quarters 
and  subsistence  allowances  by  14  percent  was 
passed  by  the  second  session. 

The  Marine  Corps  was  Increased  In  strength 
and  given  a  more  important  position  In  the 
national  defense  picture  through  the  adop- 
tion of  5.  677 — one  of  my  bills — in  June. 

Mare  than  $100,000,000,000  was  appropri- 
ated for  defense  purposes  by  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress.  This  money  not  only  went 
to  maintain  our  existing  Military  Ertabllsh- 
ment  but  to  expand  it  materially.  The  Air 
Force  wlU  be  increased  to  143  wings;  the 
Navy  will  recondition  old  vessels  and  build 
new  ones,  Including  a  57,000-ton  aircraft 
carrier  and  atomic-powered  submarines;  the 
Army  will  be  able  to  Increase  its  efficiency 
and  firepower:  new  military  construction 
was  authorized;  and  there  will  be  no  let-up 
In  the  research  in  atomic  development  and 
other  new  weapons. 

Left  undone  were  many  minor  odds  and 
end.-'  and  one  major  duty.  The  Servicemen's 
Voting  Act  of  1952.  Introduced  by  Senators 
Gkkkn.  RinspRKKT,  Lehman,  and  Mooor, 
managed  to  get  through  the  Senate,  but  was 
still  before  a  House  committee  when  'lid- 
>oumment  came.  I  was  protxl  to  sponsor 
this  bill,  becatise  I  regard  it  as  vital  to  the 
preservation  of  our  democracy  to  enaWe 
servicemen  who  are  away  from  home  to  ex- 
ercise their  right  to  vote.  Surely,  along  with 
all  the  other  things  we  ask  our  fighting  man 
to  give  up.  we  should  not  deprive  him  of  his 
most  sacred  democratic  right.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  If  Congress  is  called  back  Into  spe- 
cial session,  this  measure  will  have  top 
priority.  In  the  meantime,  State  govern- 
ments can  and  should  do  their  part  to  make 
voting  eaff\-  for  their  absent  citizens. 

The  edticational  benefltp  of  the  GI  bill  of 
rights  were  extended  with  some  modifica- 
tions to  cover  veterans  of  the  Korean  war  in 
the  only  major  piece  of  veterans'  legislation 
passed  by  the  Eighty-second. 

As  this  summary  can  only  hit  the  high 
spots  of  congressional  action,  a  complete 
run-down  of  bills  and  laws  aflfecting  service- 
men and  veterans  Is  available  from  my  ofHce. 

"Hie  Defense  Production  Act  was  extended 
twice  by  the  Eighty-second  Congress,  each 
time  considerably  watered  down.  When  the 
record  showed  that  the  DPA  had  successfully 
stopped  Inflation,  a  Republican -Dlxlecrat 
coalition  decided  It  was  too  strong  and 
passed  a  multitude  of  emasculating  amend- 
ments. Still,  a  few  powers  are  stUl  on  the 
books  and  the  time  limit  means  that  price 
control  will  be  tcp  priority  business  in  the 
Eighty-third  Congress. 

A  Defense  Housing  Act  was  finally  passed 
by  the  first  session.  Under  its  terms,  |1,500.- 
000,000  in  Govemment-lnstired  mortgages 
was  provided  as  an  incentive  for  private 
construction  of  defense  housing.  While 
doing  this  with  its  right  hand,  the  Eighty- 
second  almost  killed  the  public-housing  pro- 
gram by  strangulation  In  the  name  of 
economy. 

Taxes  were  the  subject  of  painful  and 
shameful  legislation  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  session.  Instead  of  closing  the  loop- 
holes in  existing  law  which  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  provide  almost  $4  000.000,000  o: 
additional  revenue  without  raising  Individ 
at  corporation  tax  rates  I  cent,  CongreH  took 
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the  other  approach :  leave  the  loopholes  alone 
and  make  the  Inequities  more  glaring  by  rais- 
ing Individual  Income  taxes  and  excise  taxes 
while  extending  such  gimmicks  as  depletion 
allowances.  A  whole  series  of  amendments 
which  I  submitted  In  an  attempt  to  right 
the  Inequities  of  this  law  were  roundly  de- 
feated. I  am  very  grateful,  however,  for  the 
public  response  to  my  efforts. 

AGRICTTLTURX 

The  most  Important  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Congress  directly  affecting  farmers  makes 
90  percent  of  parity  price  support  mandatory 
for  the  basic  commodities  through  1954.  It 
extends  through  1955  the  dual  parity  system 
for  the  six  basic  commodities:  cotton,  wheat, 
com.  rice,  tobacco,  and  peanuts.  I  was  a  co- 
sponsor  of  that  bill  and.  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, studied  It  and  the  other  measures  very 
carefully. 

Our  agricultural  conservation  program  was 
extended  for  2  years,  thus  permitting  the 
development  of  programs  to  Improve  the  Na- 
tion's soil  resources  through  assistance  to 
individual  farmers. 

We  also  enacted  legislation  strengthening 
our  forest-ftre  protection  laws,  providing  for 
further  development  In  cooperative  agri- 
cultural extension  work,  and  providing  for  a 
census  of  agrlcultvire  to  be  taken  in  October 
1954. 

SOCIAL    WELTARE 

Though  Congress  Increased  military  pay 
and  extended  the  GI  bill  of  rights,  it  was  not 
so  generous  In  meeting  the  needs  of  service- 
men's families  and  dependents.  My  bills  to 
Increase  allotments  for  dependents  and  to 
establish  a  grant-in-aid  progr^a  for  mater- 
nity and  Infant  care  for  wlvejf  and  children 
of  members  of  the  Armed  Ptwces  never  got 
out  of  committee:  nor,  with  the  exception 
of  a  bill  increasing  social -security  benefits, 
was  any  significant  social-welfare  legislation 
passed  by  the  Eighty-second  Congress.  If  in 
these  times  of  unprecedented  national  pros- 
perity we  cannot  move  forward  and  adopt 
adequate  and  realistic  minimum  social 
standards  for  the  people  of  this  country, 
"*  when  will  we  be  able  to  do  It?  I  Introduced 
or  cosponsored  many  bills  in  th's  field. 
After  describing  what  little  was  accom- 
plished, I  have  listed  them  to  give  an  indi- 
cation of  the  sorely  needed  legislation  which 
the  Eighty-third  Congress  will  have  to  face 
up  to. 

The  Social  Security  Act  was  amended  to 
bring  It  a  step  closer  to  meeting  today's 
needs.  Public  Law  590,  paissed  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  does  three  major  things: 

(1)  It  Increases  old-age  and  s\irvivors  insur- 
ance payments  to  retired  workers  by  $5  a 
month  or  12'/2  p€rcent,  whichever  Is  greater; 

(2)  It  Increases  the  Federal  share  of  public- 
assistance  payments  to  States  for  aid  to  the 
aged,  blind,  and  disabled  by  $5  a  month; 
and  (3)  It  permits  a  beneficiary  to  earn  $75, 
Instead  of  850.  a  month  and  still  be  eligible 
for  benefits.  The  first  two  provisions  em- 
body the  substance  of  two  of  my  own  bills; 
however,  I  strongly  favored  raising  the  In- 
come limitation  to  $100  rather  than  $75. 

The  social-security  bills  I  sponsored  are  as 
follows : 

S.  198?:  This  bill  provided  for  a  very 
.  modest  Increase.  It  calls  for  an  additional 
$5  monthly  for  all  retired  workers  on  the 
insurance  benefit  rolls,  plus  $2.50  for  a  wife 
and  $3.75  for  a  widow.  It  was  Introduced 
In  August  1951  as  a  stopgap  measure,  meant 
to  pass  quickly,  and  provide  some  measure 
of  needed  immediate  relief.  It  W£is  referred 
to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  com- 
mittee never  acted  on  my  bill,  but  the  law 
passed  almost  a  year  later  covered  its  pro- 
visions. 

S.  2705:  This  bill  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator LiHMAN  with  Senator  Kurr.\t  and  my- 
self as  cosponsors.     It  would  extend  social- 


secxirlty  Insurance  to  11.000.000  persons  not 
now  covered.  Including  farmers,  farm  work- 
ers, members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  certain 
domestic  v/orkers.  some  Government  em- 
ployees, and  all  disabled  workers,  regardless 
of  age.  It  would  revise  the  benefit  formula: 
(a)  to  increase  benefits;  (b)  to  remove  some 
of  the  present  inequities  In  the  formula. 
Under  the  S.  2705  formula,  benefits  would  be 
based  on  the  worker's  10  best  earning  years, 
including  up  to  $6,000  per  year,  and  on  the 
number  of  years  he  actually  worked,  with  a 
1  percent  annual  Increase  in  benefit  amounts 
for  each  year  of  work  In  covered  employ- 
ment. 

S.  3001:  This  Is  a  first  step  In  a  new,  <il- 
rection.  I  Introduced  it  Jointly  with  Sen- 
ator MuKRAT.  This  bin  would  provide  pre- 
paid hospitalization  up  to  60  days  a  year 
for  everyone  receiving  old-age  Insurance  who 
is  in  need  of  hospital  care.  The  problem 
of  sickness  Is  serious  for  the  aged.  Again 
and  again  it  wipes  out  a  lifetime's  savings 
over  night.  Voluntary  nonprofit  plans  and 
commercial  Insurance  companies,  almost 
without  exception,  do  not  cover  people  65 
years  of  age  and  over.  This  bill  would  help 
the  hospitals  which  now  often  provide  hos- 
pitalization free  of  charge  or  for  partial-pay 
services.  It  Is  my  hope  this  bill  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Congress  as  the  solution  to  a 
very  critical  social  problem — sickness  In  old 
age. 

S.  SO'/? :  This  is  similar  to  the  measure 
that  was  ilnally  passed.  It  would  increase 
all  soclal-secvu-lty  benefits  by  an  average  of 
12>/,  percent.  In  addition,  the  minimum 
payment  to  aa  individual  would  be  increased 
from  $20  to  122.50  per  month  and  the  maxi- 
mum pasrmenn  to  a  family  would  be  increased 
from  $150  to  $iC9.75. 

S.  3120:  This  blU  would  Increase  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  States  for  old-age  as- 
sistance, aid  to  the  blind,  to  the  disabled, 
and  to  dependent  children  by  approximately 
$5  per  person  per  month.  The  Congress  had 
a  similar  bill  before  It  all  during  1951  but 
never  acted. 

8.3131:  This  bill  would  Increase  from  $50 
to  $100  the  amount  which  may  be  earned  In 
covered  employment  without  loss  of  social- 
security  benefits.  In  this  period  of  growing 
manpower  shortage  it  Is  wrong  to  discour- 
age persons  over  65  from  working  at  what- 
ever part-time  Jobs  they  can  find.  There 
may  have  been  merit  at  one  time  for  such  a 
provision  but  It  does  not  exist  today.  It 
wovild  be  even  preferable,  in  my  Judgment, 
to  eliminate  the  earnings  ceiling  altogether. 
It  must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the 
Congress  Is  not  prepared  to  go  that  far  at 
this  time. 

8.  3122:  This  Is  a  further  extension  of  the 
social -security  system.  It  extends  coverage 
to  all  college  and  university  employees  and 
I  Introduced  It  at  their  request.  Up  until 
now  employees  of  colleges  and  universities 
have  been  excluded  from  the  social-security 
system  because  they  are  covered  by  State 
retirement  plans.  Few  of  these  State  plans, 
hov/ever,  are  adequate  to  the  need. 

These  bills  define  the  n>lnlmum  goals  for 
social  security  In  the  United  States.  They 
would  make  our  social-security  system,  not 
a  perfect  system,  but  a  better  system,  a 
sounder,  more  Just,  and  more  comprehensive 
system.  They  do  not  provide  coverage  for 
everybody,  as  a  perfect  social-security  sys- 
tem would,  nor  do  they  provide  for  every 
hazard,  as  some  believe  desirable.  They  pro- 
vide merely  for  broader  coverage  than  now 
exists  and  for  benefits  more  nearly  approach- 
ing the  standards  required.  They  ask  only 
the  very  least.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
Eighty-third  Congress  will  pass  legislation 
along  their  lines. 

Railroad  unemplojrment  Insurance  benefits 
were  Increased  to  a  maximum  of  $7.50  per  day 
by  the  enactment  of  S.  2639.  which  I  co- 
sponsored.     Two  oX  my  bills  to  amend  and 


liberalize  the  Railroad  Retirement  Act  were 
not  as  successful,  though  one  did  get  past 
the  Senate. 

The  physically  handicapped  children's  edu- 
cation bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  languished 
In  the  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
for  more  than  a  year.  This  bill  would  have 
set  up  a  grant-in-aid  system  to  enable  the 
States  to  provide  educational  facilities  re- 
quired by  handicapped  children. 

The  national  literacy  education  bill.  Intro- 
duced by  Senator  Kn.coax  and  sponsored  by 
five  other  Senators  Including  myself,  was 
also  still  In  committee  as  the  session  ended. 
This  bill  was  Introduced  in  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  we  have  more  than  10.000.000 
illiterate  adult  citizens  and  would  have  pro- 
vided Federal  help  to  State  programs  to  edu- 
cate these  socially  handicapped  people. 

A  student-aid  bill  was  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ator MuRKAT  and  myself  late  In  the  session. 
There  was  no  opportunity  fur  even  the  com- 
mittee to  act  on  it.  but  we  did  want  to  pre- 
sent the  proposal  to  the  Senate  and  public 
for  consideration.  If  passed  by  the  next 
Congress,  this  proposal  would  provide  schol- 
arship aid  for  students  of  demonsUated 
ability  and  need  who  otherwise  could  not  get 
a  higher  education.  It  would  also  establish 
a  fund  to  Insure  loans  made  by  colleges  and 
universities  to  their  studenU.  The  United 
States  Is  now  s\ifferlng  from  a  desperate 
shortage  of  highly  trained  professional  peo- 
ple; this  bill  provides  a  long-term  solution 
to  the  problem. 

Oil  for  education  was  the  title  of  an  amend- 
ment Senator  LiSTxa  Hu.i.  Introduced  to  the 
tldelands  oil  bill.  I  sponsored  It  eagerly  and 
spoke  on  the  Senate  floor  to  back  It  up.  Our 
opportunity  came  during  consideration  of  • 
bill  to  settle  the  status  of  the  oil  fields  sub- 
merged off  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  three  times 
that  they  are  Federal  lands,  but  the  three 
States  concerned  would  like  nothing  better 
than  to  grab  off  this  $40,000,000,000  natural 
resource.  Our  amendment  would  provide 
that  the  Federal  Government  use  the  revenue 
for  these  lands  for  aid  to  education.  Not 
only  was  this  rejected,  but  Texas.  Louisiana, 
and  California  almost  succeeded  In  their 
grab  attempt.  Only  President  Truman's  veto 
kept  these  lands  for  the  people. 

The  emergency  professional  health  train- 
ing bill  was  Introduced  and  reported  out  of 
committee  early  In  the  Congress,  but  was  re- 
committed by  the  Senate  and  never  again 
considered.  As  Its  title  Implies,  this  bill 
set  up  an  emergency  5-year  program  of  grants 
and  scholarships  to  students  of  medicine. 
osteopathy,  dentistry,  denul  hygiene,  public 
health,  and  nursing.  These  are  fields  in 
which  the  need  for  trained  people  Is  particu- 
larly great  and  It  is  nothing  short  of  tragic 
that  this  bill  was  not  passed.  It  had  bro«d 
bipartisan  support  and  its  13  sponsors  in- 
cluded not  only  myself,  but  Senators  Taft 
and  NncoN. 

A  nursing  education  bill  was  Introduced 
late  in  the  first  session  by  Senator  Ivks  and 
six  other  Senators,  again  Including  myself. 
This  would  have  provided  aid  to  both  nurs- 
ing schools  and  nursing  students  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  this  serious  shortage.  It  never 
got  out  of  committee. 

A  local  public  health  units  bill,  which  I 
sponsored,  did  manage  to  get  through  the 
Senate,  but  got  stopped  In  a  House  com- 
mittee. This  bill  would  have  given  Federal 
help  to  States  desiring  to  set  up  adequate 
local  public  health  units.  This  Is  not  a  cry- 
ing need  In  Minnesota,  but  it  certainly  la 
throughout  the  Nation.  More  than  40.- 
000.000  people  live  In  areas  not  served  by 
any  public  health  units  and  less  than  10,- 
000,000  of  our  people  live  In  areas  where 
the  units  meet  minimum  standards.  If 
Congress  had  half  the  consideration  for  the 
health    of    its   citizens   that    It   has   for    the 
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heeith  of  Its  buslncftfiess  this  Mil  would  have 
been  on  the  books  years  ago. 

A  health  services  tacUltles  bill,  which  I 
introduced  in  July  1&&1.  also  never  got  to 
first  base.  This  bill  would  have  set  up  a 
fund  to  provide  long-term  low-lntereat  loans 
to  voluntary  prepaid  health  service  associa- 
tions who  needed  capital  to  seciire  neces- 
sary facilities  and  equipment.  I  certairUy 
dont  need  to  elaborate  on  the  need  for  bet- 
ter health  facilities  in  this  country  and  the 
need  for  putting  medical  service  within  the 
financial  rvarh  of  the  people  who  need  It 
most.  Unless  the  Federal  Oorernment  Is 
ready  to  aid  tbeae  voluntary  private  groups. 
It  may  find  itself  forced  into  m  far  more  am- 
bittons  prorram. 

A  aetlnnal  services  for  disabled  penozM  bill 
was  Inuoduced  by  Benatur  DoocLuts  In  1951. 
I  sponsored  It  because  society  has  a  duty  to 
help  disabled  perMins  psiabli&h  themselves 
In  paying  Jobs  and  make  ihem  productive 
members  of  the  conununity.  This  bill  would 
fk>  U  by  proTidxng  training  faculties,  special 
workshop*,  snd  rehabUltauon  centers  anKOig 
other  things  fur  dl&Ahled  people.  They  will 
have  to  wait,  bec&use  the  bill  died  in  com- 
mittee. 

My  bill  to  tighten  narcotic  control  by 
strengthening  the  Food  and  Drug  Act  became 
law.  It  aUo  provided  aaleguards  for  drug- 
giaU  and  has  met  with  support  from  pub- 
lic health  officials  and  the  medical  and 
pharmaoeut  leal  prufesalona. 
UkMnn 

One  piece  at  labor  leclalatJon  wa»  passed  by 
each  session  of  the  Elcbty-eecond  Congress. 
ThU  Is  a  sad  record  Indeed.  If  the  next 
Conicreas  cannot  improve  on  it  we  are  in  for 
some  aerknis  induetrtal  tzoables 

The  Taft-Hartley  Act  was  sllicbUy  amended 
throuftb  the  passaf^e  o<  S.  IMS  wbkch  Sena- 
tor Tatt  and  I  inUDdui-ed  jointly.  It  re- 
peeled  the  jirovisions  requiring  elections  be- 
fore unlon-(ibof>  agreements  can  be  reached. 
Thus,  ooe  of  the  many  thorns  at  Taft-Hart- 
ley was  cut.  ofl.  but  this  kegtelatlTe  brtar- 
pavch  eootlnues  to  harass  labor  and  man- 
agement alike. 

ReeatabU:  hment  ot  the  customary  closed- 
shop  agreeiaenta  in  the  building  and  con- 
struction Lidustry  would  have  been  per- 
mitted by  another  of  the  Humphrey -Ta  ft 
amendmerti  to  Taft-Hartley  which  the  Sen- 
ate passeu.  The  House  Labor  Conunlttee. 
however,  th  lught  this  was  going  too  fax  and 
pigeonholed  the  txiU. 

Steel  seiaare.  as  waa  daaoiistrated  by  its 
short-lived  Aicce&s.  wmUdhavc  prevented  the 
treotendous  economic  losses  «e  su&tained 
through  thp  steel  strike.  For  this  reason, 
after  the  Supreme  Court  dect&lon  that  the 
President  did  not  have  the  Inherent  power 
to  seize  th<j  steel  Industry.  I  Introduced  a 
bill  which  would  have  authorized  seizure 
for  this  dls\3Ute  only.  My  Lat>or  and  Labor- 
Managemer  t  Relations  Subcommittee 
promptly  held  hearings  on  the  bill  and  re- 
ported It,  and  a  bill  by  Senator  Moasi  and  me, 
favorably,  'lut  the  Senate  as  a  whole  pre- 
ferred to  er  dorse  the  use  of  the  Taft-Hartley 
law  to  this  constructive  solution. 

A  Commsslon  on  Labor- Management  Re- 
latione wh  ch  could  fully,  calmly,  and  im- 
partially siudy  such  matters  as  the  effect 
of  collectlTi-  bargaining  on  the  national  econ- 
omy: the  proper  role  of  the  Ppdeml  Govern- 
ment in  industrial  relations,  particularly 
emergency  proposals  for  settling  disputes, 
and  eTilBtirg  and  piroposed  lef^lation  In  the 
field  ot  labor-raenagemmt  relations,  is  sore- 
ly laeeded.  I  Introduced  a  resolution  to  set 
up  such  I  commission.  It  was  reported 
fBTorably.  but  the  Senate  dW  not  find  the 
time  to  ar:  on  it. 

Mine  safety,  which  has  always  been  more 
of  ■  pretty  phrase  than  an  actual  re«llty, 
has  finally  received  some  congressional  at- 
tention. The  traclr  accident  at  the  Orient 
No.  2  mine  In  niincts  spurred  both  Senate 


and  House  to  put  a  few  babyteeth  In  the 
Federal  mine-salety  laws.  Under  the  new 
law,  the  Bureau  of  Mines  may  close  those 
coal  mines  in  which  there  is  an  inuninent 
danger  of  disaster. 

Accident  prevention  in  other  industrial 
fields  was  not  considered  quite  as  Important. 
Hearings  were  held  by  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committee  on  my  bin  to  set  up  a  > 
Bureau  of  Accident  Prevention  In  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  two  other  Mils,  but 
although  the  necessity  for  action  was  clearly 
Indicated  by  the  testimony,  nothing  was 
done. 

Migratory  labor  was  the  subject  of  a  long 
series  of  hearings  which  1  conducted  during 
the  second  session.  This  is  a  real  sere  spot 
in  this  country  and  a  great  deal  needs  to  be 
done  alwut  It.  To  start  with,  I  Introduced  a 
bill  to  establish  a  Federal  Committee  on 
Migratory  Labor  which  would  coordinate  the 
work  presently  being  done  by  several  dif- 
ferent agencies  and  recommend  new  urgently 
needed  programs.  The  bill  was  reported  fa- 
vorably, but  not  acted  on. 

Wetbacks,  or  illegal  immigrants  from  Mex- 
ico, continued  to  be  a  prdblem  in  large  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  Congress  made  some 
Ineffectual  stabs  at  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem, but  didn't  really  face  up  to  the  pa.'ssing 
of  effective  legislation.  Seems  that  some 
people  like  to  hire  labor  at  5  cents  an  hour 
and  will  use  considerable  political  pressure 
to  keep  the  sotn-ce  of  supply  open. 

Civn.  UCRTS 

The  Bghty-secGod  Congress   reached  the 

ultimate  in  Its  sins  of  omiaakm  on  dvil- 
rif^hts  legislation.  Not  only  was  nothing 
passed,  but.  with  the  exception  of  a  bill  for 
equal  opportxmlty  in  employment,  nothing 
was  even  repcarted  out  of  conuniitee.  Yet 
six  ciTil-riRhts  bills  were  before  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress,  all  of  them  introduced  by 
me.  with  eight  other  Senators  as  cosponsors. 
These  were  FSFC;  antllyncfa  legislation;  an 
antl -poll -tax  bUl;  a  bill  strengthening  Fed- 
eral Government  machinery  by  setting  up  a 
permanent  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  a 
joint  congressional  Committee  on  Civil 
Rl^Jhts.  and  elevating  the  Civil  Rights  Unit 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  division 
status;  s  bill  outlawing  segregation  in  inter- 
state tra  isportatlon;  a  bill  to  plug  the  loop- 
holes In  extiUng  civil-ri  ;hts  loiws:  a  biP  pro- 
tecung  the  right  to  vote;  and  a  bill  strei^gth- 
ening  the  laws  against  peonage  and  involun- 
tary 8er\ltvide. 

My  Subcommittee  on  Labor  and  Labor- 
Managetnent  Relations  held  hee.nngs  on 
FKPC  and  reported  out  a  new  biU.  S.  3368 — 
the  Federal  equality  of  opportunity  in  em- 
ployn>ent  bill — which  was  cosponsored  by  18 
Senators.  Svery  reasonable  objection  to 
FEPC  voiced  in  the  bearings  was  honored 
in  framing  this  bill.  Precedence  is  given  to 
6tate  aiid  local  laws  where  they  are  in  ex- 
istence, but  where  the  States  do  not  act  to 
provide  equality  of  opportunity  in  employ- 
ment the  Federal  Government,  under  this 
bill,  could  and  would. 

cuyroax 

The  big  reason  why  nothing  was  done  on 
elvll  rights  was.  of  course,  the  filibuster  in 
the  Senate.  Until  the  roles  are  changed  so 
that  filibusters  can  be  stopped,  we  might  as 
well  give  up  hope  of  ever  getting  any  civil- 
rights  legislation  past  the  die-hard  Dlxle- 
crats. 

I  sponsored  no  less  than  three  cloture 
resolutions  ta  the  Hghty-second  Congress. 
All  of  them  are  now  In  the  legislative  grave- 
yard— not  because  they  were  drastic  but  be- 
cause the  patriarchs  of  the  South  were  tin- 
prrpared  to  jield  an  inch.  Though  they 
differed  In  some  respects,  the  three  resolu- 
tions all  provided  for  2  dnys  ot  delay  l>efcre 
a  motion  to  end  debate  could  be  voted  on 
and  for  96  hours  of  debate  after  such  a  mo- 
tion was  passed.     Believe  me,  I  have  never 


yet  seen  the  subject  that  could  not  be  com- 
pletely and  utterly  exhatisted  in  96  hours  of 
talking,  and  I  should  know  whereof  I  speak 
in  this  matter. 

The  Standing  Rtilea  of  the  Senate  are  in 
great  need  of  modernization  in  any  case,  leav- 
ing cloture  completely  out  of  the  qtiestion 
for  now.  Therefore,  I  cosponsored  a  resolu- 
tion to  establish  an  Advisory  Commisaion 
on  Senate  Rules  to  determine  what  changes 
were  needed  to  simplify  Senate  procedures, 
make  them  more  readily  understandable  to 
the  public,  and  help  us  acoompll.sh  more  in 
each  session  of  Congress.  Sooner  or  later 
such  a  meastire  will  be  pMssed,  but  not  by 
the  Eighty-second  Congress. 

A  Joint  Select  Committee  on  the  Organi- 
zation of  Congress  to  make  continuing  studies 
of  the  organization  and  operation  of  Con- 
gress would  have  been  set  up  by  a  ■••esolu- 
tion  I  introduced  right  after  we  convened. 
Nothing  was  done  about  it.  but  the  loose 
ends  of  legislative  work  which  fill  this  sum- 
mary testify  to  the  cost  of  our  complacency 

GOVTOVMENT    OPHtATIOlfS 

A  constitutional  amendment  to  abolish 
the  electoral  college  and  simplify  our  sjrs- 
tem  for  electing  Presidents  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents was  Introdticed  early  In  the  Congress 
and  reported  out  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  was  among  the  28  sponsors.  You 
may  remember  that  the  Senate  passed  a 
similar  amendment  In  the  Eighty-first 
Congress,  but  no  action  was  taken  by  the 
House.  This  time  the  Senate  didn't  e%'en 
act. 

Giving  former  I»re£ldent8  the  office  of  Sen- 
ator at  Large  for  life  was  proposed  In  a  bill 
I  Introduced  In  March  of  this  year.  It  Is  a 
shame  that  the  talents  and  experience  of  otir 
former  Presidents  are  not  utilized.  My  bill 
would  give  them  a  seat  in  the  Senate  with 
the  right  to  participate  In  debates,  but  no 
vote.  In  this  manner,  the  Nation  would  not 
lose  their  services  when  they  retire  from  the 
highest  office  in  the  land.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  next  Congress  will  act  on  this  pro- 
posal in  time  for  Presidents  Hoover  and  Tru- 
man to  share  In  Its  deliberations. 

Statehood  for  Hawaii  and  Alaska  is  long 
overdue.  I  sponsored  both  statehood  bills 
and  was  deeply  disappointed  when  the  Alas- 
ka bill  was  defeated  on  the  Senate  floor  by  a 
one-vote  margin.  Since  -t  was  generally 
agreed  that  the  Alaska  bill  had  a  better 
chance  of  passing  than  the  Hawaii  bill,  the 
latter  was  not  even  brought  up  for  debate. 

The  Puerto  Rlcan  Constitution,  drawn  up 
and  ratified  overwhelmingly  by  the  people 
of  Puerto  Rico,  was  approved  by  Congress 
toward  the  end  of  the  session.  This  gives 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  a  status 
midway  between  that  of  Territory  and  State. 
It  is  still  a  part  of  the  United  States,  though 
Congress  no  longer  has  the  veto  power  over 
Its  laws  and  the  President  no  longer  appoints 
Puerto  Rican  officials. 

Home  rule  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  been  a  live  issue  for  many  years.  I 
sponsored  two  home-rule  bills,  one  of  which 
was  finally  passed  by  the  Senate  but  got 
nowhere  in  the  House.  Thus  Wt^vhingtou 
remains  the  only  Capital  in  the  world  where 
the  citizens  have  no  voice  in  either  local  or 
national  government. 

Intergovernmental  relations — ^that  is,  re- 
lations between  Federal.  State,  and  local 
governments — have  been  getting  more  and 
more  complex  in  recent  years.  Congress  has 
never  made  a  comprehensive  stu^iy  of  these 
relationships  and  it  is  high  timr>  we  did  so 
and  stopped  legislating  In  the  dark.  There- 
fore, I  Introduced  one  bill  and  sponsored  an- 
other to  establish  a  temporary  National 
Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  make  such  a  survey.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  bill  would  pass  and  the  Coounis- 
slon  could  get  to  work  and  make  some  rec- 
ommendations   which   would    enable   us    to 
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bring  government  closer  to  the  people,  but. 
again,  notbing  bappened,  thougb  the  bill 
was  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

The  RFC,  the  Internal  Revenue  Bxireau, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  government 
were  all  reorganized.  Under  a  present  law, 
the  President  submits  his  reorganization 
plans  to  Congress  and  they  go  into  effect 
unless  either  House  passes  a  resolution  dis- 
approving them  within  90  days.  As  the 
plana  would  have  greatly  increased  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Government  and  In  the  case  of 
the   Internal  Revenue   Bureau   would   have 

^  replaced  all  political  appointees  by  quali- 
fied clvll-servlce  employees,  I  led  the  fight 
lor  their  approval.  We  were  successful  on 
these  three  plans,  but  we  failed  on  three 
others  which  would  have  placed  more  than 
21.000  postmasters,  marshals,  and  customs 
collectors  under  civil  service.  These  have 
traditionally  been  patronage  Jobs.  Paced 
With  the  acid  test  of  whether  It  meant  what 
It  said  about  ethics  in  Government,  the  Sen- 
ate In  this  case  answered  with  a  resounding 
"No."  I  feel  so  strongly  that  we  must  elimi- 
nate these  patronage  Jobs  If  we  are  to  have 
comp)€tent  Government  that  I  had  already 
Introduced  a  bill  to  that  effect  when  the 
President  presented  his  plan. 

The  Hoover  Commission  recommendations, 
submitted  more  than  three  years  ago,  have 
already  saved  the  Government  billions  of 
dollars.  I  have  Introduced  or  sponsored  every 
piece  of  legislation  needed  to  Implement  the 
recommendations  of  this  Commission.  Much 
Of  it  was  passed  by  the  Eighty-first  Congress, 
but  several  bills  were  before  the  Eighty- 
second    Congress.      These    Included    bills    to 

•  modernize  and  simplify  the  recruitment  pro- 
cedure of  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
reorganize  or  expand  the  activities  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  the  Post  OflBce  Depart- 
ment, the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Most  of  these  bills 
were  still  In  committee  when  the  Congress 
adjourned. 

Economy  in  Government  is  easy  to  talk 
about  and  It  makes  good  political  fodder, 
but  It  Is  much  harder  to  achieve — particularly 
If  real  economy  is  aimed  at  and  not  the 
penny-wise,  pound-foollsh  slashes  to  which 
Congress  Is  prone.  If  we  want  to  do  an  in- 
telligent Job.  we  need  to  give  oiu^elves  the 
committee  staff  to  do  it  with.  This  year,  two 
men  were  all  the  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  to  review  our  whole  vast  military 
budget.  These  budgets  are  complex  things 
and  it  takes  experts  to  analyze  them.  There- 
fore, I  sponsored  two  bills  to  make  oiu-  Job 
easier.  The  first  would  have  set  up  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Budget  to  provide  the 
members  of  each  house  with  the  Information 
they  need  to  act  Intelligently  and  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  facts  available.  To  do  this, 
the  committee  would  he  given  adequate  staff. 
The  Senate  passed  this  bill,  but  the  House 
Rules  Committee  bottled  It  up,  so  the  old  see- 
saw game  of  haggling  over  appropriations 
will  be  played  again  next  year. 

Basic  simpllflcatlon  of  the  budget  Itself 
would  have  been  provided  by  another  of  my 
bills,  the  Economy  Act  of  1952.  This  would 
■  have  required  separation  of  paper  accounts 
from  the  actual  income  and  expenditure  of 
cash  and  of  operating  from  capital  expendi- 
tures. It  Is  certainly  misleading  to  lump 
Items  which  eventually  earn  money  for  the 
Government  with  Items  that  represent  ex- 
pendlttires  which  can  bring  no  return.  The 
bill  ftirther  provides  for  the  so-called  Item 
veto,  which  means  that  the  President  can 
disapprove  Individual  appropriations  he 
finds  undesirable.     Nothing  was  done  on  this 

bill. 

Two  specific  economy  proposals,  the 
establishment  of  a  standard  Federal  catalog 
system  and  the  separation  of  subsidy  from 
air-mail  pay.  which  I  introduced,  also  failed 


of  passage.  However.  Congress  at  least  pro- 
vided for  a  consolidated  catalog  In  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Government's  largest 
purchaser. 

KTHICS  IN  GOVERNMINT 

There  has  probably  been  more  tal..  about 
ethics  In  Government  during  the  last  3 
years  than  about  any  other  single  public 
problem.  A  Jot  of  this  Ulking  was  done  by 
Members  of  Congress.  Reams  of  paper  were 
used  In  the  Congressional  Recoko  to  de- 
scribe real  and  alleged  scandals  unearthed 
by  diligent  Investigators  or  amateur  sleuths. 
The  word  "5-percenter"  was  added  to  our 
national  vocabulary  and  a  few  cobwebs  were 
swept  out.  Surely,  one  unaccustomed  to 
the  ways  of  Congress  would  have  thought 
that  something  more  would  be  done.  There 
was  an  obvious  and  glaring  need  for  certain 
basic  reforms  and  legislation  on  the  subject. 
However,  Congress  will  tackle  anybody's  bull 
by  the  horns  but  Its  own. 

I  was  selected  by  the  Senate  to  be  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Douglas  Subcommittee  on  Ethics, 
and  I  introduced  two  bills  on  this  subject 
myself  and  sponsored  three  other  proposals. 
The  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Committee 
held  brief  preliminary  hearings,  then  the 
congressional  bull  was  let  out  to  pasture 
without  further  ado. 

Amending  the  Federal  regulations  of  the 
lobbying  act  to  require  the  reporting  of  any 
contributions  of  more  than  $50  seemed  an 
elementary  step  in  tracking  down  the  sup- 
port of  the  many  lobbying  organizations  on 
Capitol  Hill.  I  Introduced  a  bill  to  do  this 
In  August  1951. 

Disclosure  of  personal  Income  by  Members 
of  Congress,  people  In  high  government  or 
political  party  positions  Is  also  an  obvious 
step  In  unearthing  shady  transactions.  Such 
disclosures  on  a  piecemeal  basis  were  heavily 
relied  upon  by  certain  congressional  com- 
mittees which  dug  up  front-page  scandals. 
They  should  Ije  made  a  requirement  of  hold- 
ing these  positions  of  public  trust.  A  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Mokse.  which  I  co- 
sponsored,  would  have  required  this,  but  It 
never  got  out  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

A  code  of  official  conduct  of  officers  and 
employees  In  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  is  another  sorely  needed  meas- 
ure. Just  think  of  the  number  of  people 
who  freely  admitted  accepting  gifts — some- 
times very  substantial  ones — In  return  for 
various  favors,  but  said  they  didn't  see  any- 
thing wrong  about  It.  A  bill  which  I  In- 
troduced would  spell  It  all  out  In  the  law 
books  so  no  subjective  standards  of  pro- 
priety could  be  Invoked  to  cover  shady  deal- 
ings. Although  It  had  plenty  of  fire,  no 
action  was  taken  on  this  bill  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  A  bill  to  prohibit  officers  or 
employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue 
to  engage  In  other  business,  vocation,  or 
employment  was  slnillarly  shunned  by  the 
Finance   Committee. 

Bribery  and  graft  are  equally  Immoral  and 
offering  a  bribe  is  as  bad  as  accepting  one. 
This  Is  spelled  out  In  a  bill  which  I  sponsored 
late  In  the  session.  No  action  by  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  was  possible,  but  we  hope 
It  wHl  consider  this  whole  subject  in  the 
next  Congress. 

A  Commission  on  Ethics  in  Government  to 
thoroughly  study  existing  moral  standards  of 
offlclals  of  the  United  States  Government 
and  the  effect  existing  standards  of  conduct 
In  business  and  political  groups  or  society 
in  general  has  on  them  would  have  been  set 
up  If  a  Joint  resolution  which  I  cosponsored 
had  been  pas.sed.  On  the  basis  of  this  study, 
the  Commission  was  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  improving  those  standards.  This 
resolution  was  the  product  of  the  hearings 
on  ethics  In  government  held  by  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee.  It  was  re- 
ported out  In  October  1951,  but  the  Senate 
never  acted  on  It. 


The  State  laws  and  regulations  gorern- 

Ing  the  nomination  and  election  of  Federal 
officers  were  printed  as  a  Senate  document 
as  a  result  of  a  resolution  which  I  intro- 
duced. 

Presidential  campaign  expenditures  will 
be  big  business  this  year.  I  have  Introduced 
a  resolution  calling  for  a  full  Investigation 
of  the  amount,  sources,  and  uses  of  cam- 
paign funds  by  all  major  candidates  for 
President. 

BUSINESS,   BIO  AND   SMAU. 

The  backbone  of  American  free  enterprise 
Is  small  business.  More  than  98  percent  of 
our  business  enterprises  employ  less  than  50 
f>eople.  Many  of  these  outfits  have  had  a 
really  tough  time  making  a  go  of  It  In  re- 
cent years,  despite  the  unprecedented  prof- 
its and  Increased  strength  of  the  giant  cor- 
porations. Since  I  have  been  In  Washing- 
ton I  have  done  what  I  could  to  see  that 
small  business  got  a  fair  break  and.  con- 
versely, to  keep  our  giants  from  abusing 
their  powerful  economic  positions. 

Fair  trade  Is  vital  to  many  small  busi- 
nesses. Without  some  sort  of  legal  protec- 
tion, the  small  retailer  can  be  squeezed 
right  out  of  the  market  by  the  giant  Na- 
tion-wide chains.  This  may  seem  to  offer 
an  advantage  to  the  consumer,  but  by 
breaking  up  competition  everytxxly  suffers 
In  the  long  run.  Therefore.  I  was  proud  to 
lead  the  successful  fight  for  the  fair  trade 
bill  in  the  Senate.  Its  enactment  removes 
the  effect  of  an  unfortunate  Supreme  Court 
decision  and  once  again  makes  It  impoaslble 
to  undersell  standard-brand  items.  In  ad- 
dition to  piuhlng  this  bill.  I  Introduced  two 
resolutions  calling  for  full  study  of  fair- 
trade  practices. 

A  small  defense  plants  corporation  was 
proposed  in  a  bill  which  I  sponsored  early 
in  the  first  session  of  the  Congress.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  took  no 
action  on  the  bill  itself,  but  Incorporated 
the  Idea  in  the  first  extension  of  the  De- 
fense Production  Act.  The  Small  Defense 
Plants  Administration  set  up  by  that  act 
has  proved  very  successful  in  seeing  that 
proper  attention  was  given  to  the  capabili- 
ties and  facilities  of  small  manufacturers. 

The  small-business  bill  which  I  also  spon- 
sored would  have  er.abled  the  RFC  to  in- 
sure private  loans  to  small  businesses  and 
by  setting  up  a  Small  Business  Division  in 
RFC  and  a  Small  Business  Coordinator  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 

An  Office  of  Small  Business  Defense  Pro- 
duction would  have  been  established  by  » 
bill  I  Introduced  in  March  1951.  Again,  the 
purpose  was  to  see  that  as  many  defense  con- 
tracts as  possible  were  given  to  small  busi- 
nesses. This  was  superseded  by  the  DPA 
provision. 

The  antitrust  laws  would  have  been  tight- 
ened up  by  two  more  of  my  bills.  The  first 
would  have  made  It  unlawful  to  give  quan- 
tity discounts  unless  they  were  given  on 
the  same  terms  to  all  customers.  It  also 
raised  the  penalties  for  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws.  The  second  bill  hit  at  Interlock- 
ing directorates  and  prohibited  any  person 
from  being  a  director,  officer,  or  employee 
of  two  or  more  large  corporations  at  the  same 
time.  Both  of  these  bills  were  burled  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Investigations  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission of  the  monopolistic  practice  in  the 
oleomargarine  industry  and  the  campaign 
of  the  private  power  companies  against  pub- 
lic power  would  have  been  authorized  by  two 
resolutions  of  mine  which  the  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Committee  shelved. 

Newsprint  shortages  have  plagued  many  a 
Minnesota  and  national  weekly  newspaper. 
I  was  appointed  chairman  of  a  subcommittee 
to  Investigate  the  small-business  Implica- 
tions of  the  newsprint  shortage.  Our  com- 
mittee report  urged  a  program  of  leglsIatlTS 
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action,  tut  there  was  no  opportunity  for  the 
Senate  to  act.  Copies  of  this  rep>ort  are 
avaUabIc   on  request. 

MINNESOTA 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  passed  little 
legislation,  except  for  appropriations,  aflect- 
Ing  Minnesota  directly.  Even  so.  I  put  a  lot 
of  time  and  work  into  getting  our  needs  rec- 
ognized. I  Introduced  bills,  testified  before 
commitiees  and  made  speeches  on  the  Sen- 
ate floot .  The  whole  Minnesota  delegation 
worked  as  a  unit  on  some  of  these  projects; 
on  othe:-8  I  carried  the  ball  alone.  Here  Is 
a  rundown  of  the  most  Important  bills  I 
Introduced  or  sponsored  and  their  status  as 
Congresf  adjourned. 

The  Missouri  Valley  Authority  bill,  which 
would  hive  directly  benefited  the  whole  of 
the  Mls8.)uri  River  Basin  through  flood  con- 
trol and  resource  developmrent.  was  not  even 
conslderfd  by  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

The  M.8sourl  River  Basin  Survey  OommLs- 
sion  prof-osal  met  a  similar  fate. 

The  St.  Lawrence  seaway,  a  vital  project 
for  Mlnresotans,  which  I  cosponsored,  was 
defeated  by  the  Senate  In  a  close  vote.  Can- 
ada, how'jver.  is  persevering  In  its  determina- 
tion to  build  a  seaway  on  Its  own,  so  the 
Great  Lakes  ports  will  someday  have  access 
to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  despite  the  short- 
sigh  tedn'««  and  sectional  Jealousy  which  has 
stymied  the  seaway  resolution  in  our  own 
Congress 

Flood  damage  took  heavy  toll  In  Minne- 
sota durl-ig  the  last  2  years.  I  did  my  best 
to  get  fl  KXl  control  surveys  authorized  to 
prevent  recurrence  of  these  disasters  and  to 
get  an  af  proprlation  for  the  repair  of  roads 
and  othe-  public  facilities  damaged  by  the 
floods.  Ibe  second  session  of  the  Congress 
finally  appropriated  »1 19.300  for  fiood-con- 
trol  survi  ys.  but  that  was  the  extent  of  our 
success. 

A  Floyl  B.  Olson  memorial  triangle  was 
designate  a  In  Washington  and  a  memorial 
plaque  w.li  be  placed  there  as  the  result  of 
a  bill  I  introduced  in  May  1951. 

The  Di;luth-Supcrlor  Harbor  Improvement 
project  was  finally  authorized  In  the  closing 
days  of  the  session,  but  no  appropriation  was 
made 

A  Mississippi  River  national  parkway,  run- 
ning from  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  to 
lu  mouth  In  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  has  already 
been  the  subject  of  a  survey  by  the  Natlcmal 
Park  Ser^  Ice  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads. 
I  sponsored  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment ct  this  parkway,  but  It  never  left  the 
Cominltt<je  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


A  Review  of  the  Work  of  the  Eighty- 
second  Congress  on  Taxes,  Tariffs,  and 
Social  Security 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   MICHIGAN 

IN  TH2  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

TAXES  AND   PUBLIC   DEBT 

Mr.  E'lNGELL..  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
the  requirements  for  additional  revenues 
to  finance  the  defense  effort  and  to  com- 
bat communism  through  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization,  the  Mutual 
Securitj  Act  and  other  programs,  the 
Congress  enacted  the  Revenue  Act  of  1951 
which  provided  for  an  additional  $5,691,- 
000.000  In  revenues.  Despite  the  fact 
that   additional    revenues    were    sorely 


needed,  the  Democratic  Congress  in  its 
never  ending  attempt  to  distribute  the 
tax  burden  as  fairly  and  equally  as  pos- 
sible reduced  and  eliminated  some  of  the 
more  burdensome  excise  taxes.  During 
the  time  of  war  and  national  emergency 
it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  excise  taxes 
even  though  in  many  instances  a  good 
claim  can  be  made  that  they  are  regres- 
sive. 

Before  the  Republican  Eightieth  Con- 
gress enacted  its  ■'relief  for  the  rich"  tax 
bill,  it  made  the  excise  taxes  imposed 
during  World  War  II  and  the  ones  in- 
creased during  World  War  II  permanent. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  Excess  Profits 
Act  of  1950  and  in  an  attempt  to  further 
distribute  fairly  the  burden  of  defense 
cost,  the  Congress  also  enacted  the  Re- 
negotiation Act  of  1951  providing  for  the 
recapture  of  excessive  profits  of  defense 
contractors. 

In  order  to  encourage  contributions  to 
rtligioixs  charitable,  educational,  and 
other  nonprofit  institutions,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  a  law  increasing  the  al- 
lowance for  deductions  for  charitable 
contributions  from  15  to  20  percent  of 
adjusted  gross  income. 

In  the  field  of  Federal  and  State  co- 
operation in  tax  matters.  Congress  en- 
acted a  law  providing  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  withhold  State  in- 
come taxes  imposed  on  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

As  a  means  of  encouraging  savings  to 
combat  inflation  and  to  help  finance  the 
cost  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
Congress  enacted  a  law  permitting  per- 
sons holding  savings  bonds  to  continue 
to  hold  them  for  another  10-year  period 
If  they  so  elect,  without  having  to  re- 
deem their  bonds. 

Altogether  29  bills  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
field  of  taxation  and  public  debt  were 
enacted  into  law.  •    - 

TARUT    LEGISLATIOW 

The  Congress  enacted  the  Trade 
Agreements  Extension  Act  of  1951  which 
extended  for  another  2 -year  period  the 
President's  authority  to  enter  into  trade 
agreements.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
some  misguided  Democrats  teamed  up 
with  the  usual  Republican  opposition  to 
the  trade-agreements  program  and 
added  some  hamstringing  amendments 
to  this  act.  There  Is  no  one  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  helped  so  much  in  raising 
our  country  from  the  depth  of  the  de- 
pression than  did  the  Inauguration  of 
the  trade-agreements  program. 

In  addition  to  the  Trade  Agreements 
Extension  Act,  18  minor  tariff  bills  were 
enacted  into  law. 

SOCIAL  SECURTTT 

The  Etemocrats  of  the  Eighty-second 
Congress  again  enacted  legislation  im- 
proving the  Social  Security  System. 
Benefits  were  Increased,  the  work  clause 
was  liberalized,  public  assistance  pay- 
ments were  increased  and  wage  credits 
were  granted  to  service  personnel  during 
the  emergency  period. 

NARCOTICS 

By  enacting  legislation  providing  for 
minimum  mandatory  sentences  for  vio- 
lators of  the  narcotic  laws  and  otherwise 


Increasing  the  penalty  for  such  vio- 
lations, the  Eighty-second  Congress  met 
the  challenge  of  the  increase  of  traflBc  in 
and  addiction  to  narcotics. 

BtTBCOMMmEE  ON  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THB 
INTERNAL     REVENUE     LAWS 

The  Subcommittee  on  Administration 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Laws  through 
its  hearings  and  in/estigations  did  a  re- 
markable job  in  restoring  taxpayers'  con- 
fidence in  enforcement  of  our  tax  laws. 
The  subcommittee  not  only  brought 
about  a  house  cleaning  in  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  but  it  was  also  instrumental  in 
speeding  up  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Internal  Revenue.  This  is  an- 
other case  of  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion cleaning  its  own  house  in  the  inter- 
est of  better  government. 


Hon.  Robert  L.  Dooghton 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  it  became  known  that  Hon.  Robert 
L.  DouGHTCN,  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  had  decided  not 
to  be  a  candidate  for  reelection  to  Con- 
gress it  came  as  a  surprise  and  a  disap- 
pointment to  his  colleagues  on  the  com- 
mittee. Throughout  his  long  and  dis- 
tinguished legislative  career  Hon.  Robert 
L.  DoucHTON  has  endeared  himself  to  his 
colleagues,  regardless  of  their  political 
affiliations. 

The  members  of  the  Committe  on 
Ways  and  Means  gave  expression  to  their 
affection  for  their  distinguished  col- 
league and  chairman  by  giving  a  break- 
fast in  his  honor  which  was  held  in  the 
Speaker's  dining  room  in  the  Capitol. 
The  breakfast  was  presided.over  by  Rep- 
resentative Daniel  A.  Reed,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  Those  seated  at  the 
head  table  were  the  honored  guest,  Hon. 
Robert  L.  Doughton;  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Hon.  Samuel 
Ray  burn;  Chief  Justice  Fred  Vinson; 
Hon.  John  McCormack,  majority  leader; 
and  Hon.  Joseph  Martin,  minority  leader. 
The  entire  membership  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  was  present,  and  also 
the  majority  clerk  and  the  minority  cleric 
of  the  committee,  and  Mr.  Colin  Stam, 
chief  of  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Internal  Revenue  Taxation. 

The  Speaker's  dining  room  was  deco- 
rated with  palm  trees  and  the  table  with 
floral  pieces.  A  beautiful  silver  loving 
cup  was  presented  to  Hon.  Robert  L.j 
Doughton  in  behalf  of  the  committee  by 
Representative  Reed,  with  these  re- 
marks: 

We  are  met  here  to  express  our  deep 
affection  for  our  beloved  chairman,  who  has 
rendered  long  and  conspicuous  public  serv- 
ice to  his  country.  I  wish  to  briefly  review 
the  remarkable  legislative  record  of  our  dis- 
tinguished    chairman.       Hon.     Robert     L. 
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DoucHTON  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  December  7.  1926,  in 
the  Sixty-ninth  Congress.  When  his  party 
came  Into  power  In  1933.  he  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, March  3  of  that  year.  In  the  Seventy- 
third  Congress.  His  tenure  was  Interrupted 
during  the  Eightieth  Congress.  He  became 
chairman  again  la  January  1949.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  win  have  been  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  a  total  of 
nearly  18  years.  Tills  wonderful  service  will 
have  been  longer  as  cbalrm^Ji  of  this  most 
powerfxil  committee  than  any  other  man  In 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Of  35  major  tax  bills  enacted,  18  bear  his 
name.  He  is  the  author  of  the  original  So- 
cial Security  Act  of  1935;  also  author  of  the 
reciprocal  trade  bill. 

My  colleagues,  it  Is  sometimes  asked: 
"How  do  men  In  pubhc  life  attain  to  public 
influence?  By  rank?  By  wealth?  By  of- 
fice? By  talents?  By  eloquence?  By  abil- 
ity?   By  integrity  of  character?" 

The  author  of  these  quotations  supplies 
the  answer  In  these  words:  "Character  is  the 
Invulnerable  armor  which  will  withstand 
every  aasaiilt  and  march  triuixm>hant  to  the 
highest  positions  of  honor  and  trust  within 
the  gift  of  the  people." 

It  is  the  sterling  character  of  ovir  distin- 
guished chairman  which  has  made  him  a 
great  legislative  leader. 

In  1932  Representative  Doughton  defied 
the  leadership  of  his  political  party,  and  In 
one  of  the  most  bitter  legislative  battles 
against  the  sales  tax  he  won  an  overwhelm- 
ing victory  by  a  vote  of  223  against  and  1S3 
for.  His  answer  to  his  hostile  political  lead- 
ers reminded  me  of  the  words  of  Edmund 
Burke,  the  great  English  stateman,  when 
chlded  by  his  colleagues  for  not  following 
the  sentiments  of  his  constituents. 

"Certainly,  gentlemen."  he  declared.  "It 
ought  to  be  the  happiness  and  glory  of  a 
represetitative  to  live  in  the  strictest  union, 
the  closest  correspondence,  and  the  most  vm- 
reserved  communication  with  his  constitu- 
ents. Their  wishes  ought  to  have  great 
weight  with  him;  their  opinion  high  respect; 
their  biislness  unremitted  attention.  It  Is 
his  duty  to  sacrifice  his  repose,  his  pleasures. 
his  satisfactions,  to  theirs:  and  above  all, 
ever,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer  their  interest 
to  his  own.  But  his  \inbiased  opinion,  his 
mature  judgment,  his  enlightened  con- 
science, he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you;  to 
any  man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  These 
he  does  not  derive  from  your  pleasure;  no, 
nor  from  the  law  and  the  constitution.  They 
are  a  trust  from  Providence,  tar  the  abuse  of 
which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your  repre- 
sentative owes  you.  not  his  industry  only, 
but  his  Judgment;  and  he  betrays.  Instead  of 
serving  you.  If  he  sacrlflces  It  to  your 
opinion." 

Now,  then,  it  Is  with  pleasure  that  on  be- 
half of  your  colleagues  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  I  present  to  you  a 
loving  cup  as  an  expression  of  the  affection 
and  esteem  in  which  you  are  held.  May  you 
enjoy  throughout  the  years  to  come  health, 
happiness,  and  prosperity. 


Ciril-Rights  LegislaHon 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLAUDE  I.  BAKEWELL 

OF   MISSOUKI 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  this  session  It  ap- 


pears that  once  again  the  Congress  will 
adjourn  without  taking  action  on  civU- 
rights  legislation.  This  I  greatly  regret. 
The  fourteenth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  which 
liberated  the  slaves  and  guaranteed  equal 
rights,  requires  implementation  because 
today  in  many  areas  persons  belonging 
to  minority  groups  are  not  given  the 
guaranties  which  the  Constitution  says 
they  should  have. 

In  the  past  the  Democratic  Party  has 
Included  in  its  platform  a  plank  in  be- 
half of  civil  rights,  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
again  do  so.  Such  action,  on  the  basis 
of  performance,  is  hypocritcial  and  is  a 
snare  deliberately  calculated  only  to  get 
votes  with  no  thought  whatsoever  that 
the  promise  will  be  made  good  by  legisla- 
tion. 

The  Republican  Party  since  its  found- 
ing in  1854  has  been  dedicated  to  the 
protection  and  preservation  of  the  rights 
of  individuals.  The  Republican  Party 
was  formed  as  a  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem which  enslaved  human  beings  and 
made  of  them  mere  chattels.  That 
party  insured  the  adoption  of  the  four- 
teenth amendment.  That  party  has  air 
ways  believed  In  and  has  stood  for  civil 
rights  for  all  Americans.  It  should  be 
obvious  to  anyone  concerned  with  this 
most  important  matter  that  the  only 
way  to  obtain  passage  of  civil-rights 
legislation  is  through  the  election  of  a 
Republican  President  and  a  Republican 
Congress.  For  20  years  we  have  had  a 
Democrat  President.  During  all  this 
time  despite  repeated  promises  there  has 
been  no  antilynching  legislation,  there 
has  been  no  law  prohibiting  States  re- 
quiring a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting.  I  feel  certain  that  the  American 
public  will  rx>t  again  be  misled.  I  be- 
lieve and  sincerely  hope  that  those  who 
stand  for  civil-rights  legislation  and  a 
Federal  FEPC  will  cast  a  Republican 
ballot  on  November  4  so  that  at  long  last 
we  may  have  legislation  on  this  im- 
portant matter. 

As  a  Republican.  It  l&lndeed  a  source 
of  gratification  and  pride  to  know  that 
of  the  11  States  which  now  have  fair- 
employment  laws,  7  were  enacted  by  Re- 
publican legislatures  and  signed  by  Re- 
publican governors.  Also,  it  is  reassur- 
ing to  know  that  anti-poll-tax  bills  which 
were  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
Uves  in  1942,  1943,  1945,  1947,  and  1949 
were  supported  by  91  percent  of  the  Re- 
publican Members,  while  45  percent  of 
the  Democrat  Members  voted  against 
these  bills.  The  House  also  passed  anti- 
lynching bills  in  1937  and  1940.  On 
these  occasions  96  percent  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  voted  for  these  bills  while 
45  percent  of  the  Democrat  Members 
voted  against  the  antilynching  bills.  All 
of  these  civil-rights  bills  have  been 
blocked  by  the  Democrat  majority  In  the 
Senate,  and  as  a  result  they  have  never 
been  enacted  into  law.  The  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Senate  sought  to  Invoke 
cloture  in  order  to  end  a  filibuster  by  the 
Democrats.  In  1950,  33  Republican  Sen- 
ators voted  to  break  the  road  block  cre- 
ated by  filibuster  tactics  on  the  part  of 
Democratic  Senators.  However,  not 
enough  Democrat  Senators  were  willing 


to  support  the  Republicans  and,  there- 
fore, the  effort  to  end  filibusters  failed 
and  the  bills  were  never  passed  by  the 
Senate.  When  the  draft  Icpislation  was 
being  considered  In  1950  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  Senate  voted  26  to  4  against 
segregation  in  the  armed  services, 
whereas  the  Democrat  Senators  voted 
26  to  16  in  favor  of  segregation  In  th« 
services. 

Many  of  the  prominent  candidates  foe 
nomination  as  President  on  the  Demo- 
crat ticket  are  on  record  as  opposing 
civil-rights  legislation.  Not  only  are 
they  on  the  record  through  their 
speeches,  what  is  more  Important,  their 
voting  record  shows  them  to  be  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  civil-rights  legislation. 
If  any  of  these  gentlemen  should  be 
nominated  either  as  President  or  as  Vice 
President,  it  would  be  a  ringing  declara- 
tion to  the  voting  public  that  the  Demo- 
crat Party  is  opposed  to  clvil-rlghts  legis- 
lation. If  perchaiu:e  the  Democrat 
Party  should  nominate  as  Vice  Pred- 
dent  someone  who  by  his  voting  record 
and  public  utterances  is  unalterably  op- 
posed to  civil-rights  legislation.  It  would 
spell  the  doom  of  any  such  laws  In  the 
forthcoming  Eighty -third  Congress. 

Again  I  say  to  those  who  are  siiicere 
in  their  support  of  civil-rights  legksla- 
tlon  by  the  Congress  that  the  only  possi- 
bility of  realization  of  their  pro<?ram  Is 
to  elect  a  solidly  Republican  Congreat 
and  a  Republican  President.  Only  tn 
this  manner  will  we  ultimately  arrive 
at  the  goal  of  freedom  and  equality  for 
all  citizens  regardless  of  race,  color,  or 
creed.  Only  in  a  country  governed  by  a 
Republican  Congress  and  a  Republican 
I*resident  will  we  be  able  to  implement 
the  fourteenth  amendment  with  statutes 
that  will  extend  to  all  American  citizens 
the  bles5ings  of  liberty  Only  in  this  way 
can  we  nd  ourselves  of  the  spectacle  of 
second-class  citizens  in  the  greatest  de- 
mocracy of  the  world.  I  firmly  believe 
that  this  goal  will  be  realized  on  election 
day  and  that  the  promise  will  be  made 
good  when  a  Republican  Congress  meets 
in  January  1953  and  is  addressed  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  by  a  Republican 
President.  Herewith  I  enlist  in  the  ranks 
with  all  those  who  are  willing  to  fight 
for  civil-rights  legislation.  I  shall  never 
rest  until  that  goal  is  accompUbhed. 

1  


Regimentation  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

•    HON.  ERNEST  K.  BRAMBLETT 

or  CALiroR.viA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RKPRE8KNTATIVES 

Saturday,  July  5,  7952 

Mr.  BRAMBLETT.     Mr    Speaker,  the 

real  issue  in  this  campaign  is  whether 
we  are  to  continue  in  Washington  a  sys- 
tem of  government  operated  for  the  per- 
sonal benefit  of  a  few  political  ap- 
pointees, or  whether  we  are  to  have  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  intolerable  conditions 
which  have  resulted  In  Inflation,  high 
taxes,  unforgivable  ca.<;ualties  in  Korea, 
and  brazen  defiance  of  our  Constitution. 
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This  system  of  government  by  men  and 
not  by  lav  op>enly  advocates  the  sociali- 
zation ani  regimentation  of  education, 
health,  a  jrlculture,  industry,  and  all 
other  segments  of  our  free  way  of  life. 
Througli  devious  devices,  my  oppo- 
nents hav(  made  continued  assaults  upon 
the  rights  of  the  individual  States  in  an 
attempt  tD  make  them  mere  vassals  of 
the  Federal  Government.  An  example 
of  this  is  the  vicious  attempt  to  steal 
the  oil-rich  tidelands  which  historically 
belong  to  the  States. 

Other  brazen  attempts  by  my  oppo- 
nents to  undermine  our  Constitution  was 
the  seizu:e  of  private  property  in  the 
steel  strike,  and  the  secret  agreements 
made  by  the  administration  at  Yalta, 
Tehran,  and  Potsdam  without  Senate  ap- 
proval. ::  will  work  constantly  in  the 
future  as  I  have  in  the  past  to  protect 
our  Corsnitution  against  all  attacks. 

We  pledge  ourselves  to  relieve  small 
business  c  f  the  vast  quantity  of  unneces- 
sary red  tape,  restrictions,  and  controls 
which  ari'  smothering  individual  initia- 
tive and  iree  enterprise  and  threaten  to 
pauperize  the  American  people. 

Under  the  Immense  powers  wielded  by 
the  Trunran  administration,  minor  bu- 
reaucrats can  decide  whether  business- 
men are  paying  their  employees  loo 
much  or  too  little :  whether  loans  to  es- 
tablish a  new  business  will  l>e  granted 
or  denied:  whether  a  man  will  prosper 
because  scarce  materials  have  been  al- 
Urtted  to  -lim  or  be  ruined  because  they 
are  refus<d;  whether  a  man  will  be  pes- 
tered or  jiralsed  by  the  Government  for 
his  business  practices,  for  the  purity  of 
his  product,  for  his  financial  dealing,  or 
for  his  advertising  methods. 

It  Is  the  whim  of  political  appointees 
that  often  determines  whether  highly 
valuable  franchises  or  licenses  will  be 
granted  for  television  and  radio  sta- 
tions, aiilines,  shipping  routes,  and 
water-power  developments.  Political 
Job  holders  can  approve  or  reject  sub- 
sidies to  farmers,  shipbuilders,  airplane 
manufacturers,  and  even  to  foreign  gov- 
ernment^. 

A  polit:cal  system  In  which  many  mil- 
lions of  dollars  hinge  on  one  bureau- 
crat's yes  or  no  is  made  to  order  for 
those  administration  people  with  plun- 
der In  thuir  hearts.  A  mink  coat,  a  tele- 
vision set.  a  camera,  a  free  vacation,  a 
campaign  contribution,  or  an  outright 
bribe — these  are  the  things  that  may 
control  the  decision. 

The  people  who  have  built  this  system 
have  been  brought  to  Washington  dur- 
ing the  past  20  years  and  placed  in  stra- 
tegic positions  throughout  the  whole 
structure  of  government  by  the  New 
Deal-Fair  Deal  clique.  Our  opposition 
Is  pledgiKi  to  keep  these  political  ap- 
pointees on  the  Federal  payroll  to  con- 
tinue th*  system  of  top-heavy  Federal 
regimentation  which  lends  Itself  so 
easily  to  personal  plunder.  The  only 
way  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  system  is  to 
elect  a  Republican  President  and  a  Re- 
publican House  of  Representatives  and 
a  Republican  Senate. 

Our  pledge  is  to  not  only  rid  this  coun- 
try of  this  oppressive  and  corrupt  sys- 
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tem  of  government,  but  affirmatively  to 
foster  programs  to  stop  the  needless 
slaughter  in  Korea  by  ending  the  ap- 
p>easement  policy;  to  revitalize  the  dol- 
lar and  thereby  reduce  the  dangerously 
high  level  of  taxation:  and  continue  to 
expose  and  remove  subversives  from  the 
Federal  payroll  by  enacting  strong  loy- 
alty laws  backed  up  by  vigorous  admin- 
istration and  prosecution. 

Individually.  I  pledge  to  continue  my 
fight  to  prevent  Federal  seizure  of  Cali- 
fornia's tidelands;  to  continue  eflQcient 
handling  of  all  Washington  problems  of 
families  and  businesses  in  my  constitu- 
ency; to  continue  my  efforts  to  assme 
this  area  of  a  fair  share  of  Goverrunent 
installations,  water-  and  soil-conserva- 
tion facilities,  and  other  economic  t)ene- 
fits.  I  will  continue  to  support  a  strong 
program  for  national  defense  and  vigor- 
ously fight  Communist  infiltration  when- 
ever it  appears.  I  will  block  all  efforts 
of  my  opposition  to  socialize  the  free 
Institutions  of  America  and  continue  my 
wholehearted  support  of  improved  labor 
legislation :  also,  I  will  continue  to  work, 
as  I  have  in  the  past,  for  tariff  policies 
to  protect  our  home  industry. 

Our  prosperity  dep>ends  not  only  ur>on 
the  production  of  fresh  fruits,  nuts,  vege- 
tables, cattle,  dairy  products,  and  other 
cropxs  raised  in  our  district,  but  also  this 
prosperity  is  dep>endent  in  a  very  real 
way  upon  the  production  of  food  and 
fiber  in  surrounding  areas,  particularly 
the  large  cotton  acreage  of  the  San  Joa- 
quin Valley,  which  brings  money  directly 
to  our  district  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
I  will  continue  my  work  on  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  develop  and  promote 
improved  farm  legislation  sis  one  of  the 
surest  ways  of  increasing  the  income  of 
all  people  in  Ventura,  Santa  Barbara, 
Sau  Luis  Obispo,  and  Monterey  Counties. 


Efficiency  in  GoTCfBDaent  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
early  in  the  first  session  of  the  Eighty- 
first  Congress  when  I  made  my  first 
speech  as  a  Member.  Actually  I  had 
only  been  seated  about  2V2  months,  the 
exact  date  being  March  16,  1949.  The 
title  of  my  remarks  was  "My  Vote  To  Cut 
Expenses."  and  the  main  subject  was  my 
vote  in  favor  of  the  bill  passed  that  day 
to  authorize  the  reorganization  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
This  was  a  start  toward  saving  the  tax- 
payers money  and  of  bringing  efficiency 
into  governmental  affairs.  Since  then 
I  have  voted  for  the  many  other  Govern- 
ment reorganization  plans  which  were 
recommended  by  the  Hoover  Commission 


in  its  reports.  As  fast  as  any  such  plans 
were  submitted  I  cast  my  vote  for  their 
adoption  and  today  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  about  70  percent  of  all  of  this 
Commission's  recommendations  have 
been  adopted,  with  an  estimated  saving 
of  about  $4,000,000,000  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  per  year.  As  I  remember,  there 
may  have  been  a  plan  or  two  that  did 
not  receive  my  vote.  However,  this  is 
like  voting  on  any  other  type  of  legisla- 
tion. I  have  yet  my  first  vote  to  cast 
blindly  or  from  pressure  by  any  group. 
If  a  bill  hais  too  many  objectionable 
feaures  I  will  not  vote  for  it  even  as  a 
compromise.  As  you  well  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  what  a  great  deal  of  ojiir 
legislation  necessarily  turns  out  to" 
That  is  true  because  under  a  Democratic 
system  of  government  there  is  no  other 
way  when  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
fail  to  see  eye  to  eye  or  cannot  agree. 
Even  in  one  branch  compromises  are 
often  necessary  in  order  to  get  passage. 
If  they  do  not  affect  any  basic  or  funda- 
mental principles  or  policies  in  which  I 
believe  and  are  in  all  ways  perfectly 
proper.  I  will  say  that  I  have  supported 
such  compromises — never  otherwise. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may  wonder  what 
this  has  to  do  with  the  adoption  of  cer- 
tain recommendations,  amendments,  and 
amendments  with  riders  attached,  etc. 

You  will  recall  that  every  now  and 
then  we  have  one  of  these  uncertain,  in- 
definite, and  on  the  surface  things,  pre- 
sented by  someone  who  no  doubt  could 
be  absolutely  sincere  about  such  a  prop- 
osition. What  happens?  It  may  be  de- 
signed to  save  money— how  much?  Not 
by  creating  more  efficiency  nor  by  elim- 
inating wastes  and  extravagance.  No, 
indeed !  Somebody  wants  to  take  some- 
thing away  from  some  p»erson  or  group 
that  they  have  earned  and  are  therefore 
justly  entitled  to  receive  one  or  another 
of  these  benefits.  I  mean  just  what  I 
say  when  I  say  they  have  earned  them 
by  years  of  faithful  and  loyal  service 
and  are  justly  entitled  to  receive  them. 
Under  no  circumstances,  mind  you,  is 
that  in  my  opinion  a  legitimate  way  to 
save  a  few  million  dollars.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe to  taking  away  such  conditions 
of  work  as  have  been  approved  many 
times  previously,  and  which  have  been 
built  up  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
are  actually  terms  of  employment.  We 
haven't  seen  these  same  proponents  of 
such  measures  advocating  the  same 
course  where  they  themselves  are  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not  want 
to  be  misunderstood.  I  am  only  advo- 
cating the  retention  of  good  solid  prac- 
tices. I,  too,  would  favor  abolishing  any 
radical  or  fantastic  set-up  that  could 
possibly  happen  to  get  started,  and  cer- 
tainly they  should  have  no  place  in  our 
Government  employment. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  I  might 
say  that  it  is  evident  that  the  Congress 
in  its  last  session  was  determined  to 
set  a  highly  desirable  course  of  cutting 
expenditures,  where  possible.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  $10,000,000,000  was 
cut  from  the  appropriation  bills  this  last 
session. 
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A  Real  lo»$  to  the  Federal  Bencb  i: 
Brooklyn 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

OF  NEW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  CP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday  July  4.  1952 

Mr.  MTJLTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  commend  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  of 
July  2.  1952: 

A    Real    Loss    to    thx    Federaz,    Bench    nt 
Bhookltw 

Ainouncement  by  Judge  Harold  M.  Ken- 
nedy of  tbe  United  States  district  court  here 
that  he  has  submitted  his  resignation  to 
President  Truman  to  take  effect  on  Septem- 
ber 30  comes  as  a  great  surprise  to  his  fellow 
-  — Brooklynltea. 

Throughout  bis  career  In  tbe  public  service 
Judge  Kennedy  has  had  the  complete  confi- 
dence and  respect  of  the  people  of  this  com- 
munity. For  13  years  he  has  been  a  part  of 
the  United  States  Government — 5  years  as 
United  States  attorney  and  8  years  as  dis- 
trict Judge.  Before  that  he  was  chief  prose- 
cutor on  the  staff  of  John  Harlan  Amen, 
who  had  been  assigned  by  Governor  Lehman 
to  Investigate  alleged  official  corruption  la 
Kings    County. 

Judge  Kennedy  has  presided  over  some  Im- 
portant trials  but  probably  the  most  dis- 
tinguished service  he  has  rendered  has  been  In 
connection  with  the  troubles  of  the  Long 
Island  Rail  Road.  He  has  supervised  the 
banlcruptcy  proceedings  of  the  road  since 
March  1,  IMS.  This  has  been  a  partic\ilarly 
complex  and  difficult  matter,  but  he  has 
handled  It  with  great  care  so  that  the  rights 
of  all  concerned  would  be  protected.  As  he 
himself  so  well  said,  the  paramount  ob- 
jective Is  "the  safe  operation  of  the  rail- 
road on  a  sound  financial  basis." 

The  purpose  of  Judge  Kennedy's  resigna- 
tion Is  to  become  a  partner  in  the  well- 
known  adncLlralty  law  firm  of  B\irUngbam« 
Veeder.  Clark  &  Hupper.  Chlaf  Judge  Robert 
A.  Inch  of  the  eastern  district  highly  praised 
ills  colleague  and  wished  him  the  best  of 
luck  In  his  new  connection. 

While  nothing  was  said  about  the  $13,000 
United  States  district  Judgeship  salary  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  the  resignation, 
there  is  no  question  that  it  Is  way  out  of  lins 
with  what  Is  paid  in  State  courts  of  com- 
parable Importance  and  It  may  well  have 
been  a  factor.  It  Is,  unfortunately,  a  fact 
that  there  have  been  resignations  for  that 
reason  In  the  recent  as  well  ps  in  the  more 
distant  past.  Congress  should  do  something 
about  this  situation  or  the  Nation  wUl  con- 
tinue to  be  deprived  of  the  services  of  good 
Judges  that  it  can  HI  afford  to  lose. 

When  a  man  of  the  ability,  character,  fair- 
ness, and  vigor  of  Judge  Kennedy  resigns  it 
is  a  serious  loss  to  the  Federal  bench. 


EdacatioD  and  Schools 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

.     HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF    MlSffCTJBJ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  IRVING.     Mr.  Speaker,  In  asking 
permission  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 


Appendix  of  the  Congressiowal  Recobd. 
I  have  made  this  request  so  that  I  might 
l»ing  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  some  facts  relating  to  one  of 
our  most  serious  problems.  Today,  in 
making  a  short  and  very  concise  report 
to  the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri.  I  touched 
very  briefly  and  in  a  manner  I  consider 
wholly  inadequate,  on  the  subject  of 
education  and  schools.  More  people  are 
no  doubt  better  acquainted  with  the 
great  demands  of  our  defense  effort  than 
they  rjre  with  the  needs  of  our  schools. 
In  speaking  of  these  schools.  I  should 
say  that  I  refer  mainly  to  those  con- 
cerned with  primary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. Because  of  the  many  subjects  in 
my  report  I  could  give  very  little  space 
to  each. 

In  the  one  paragraph  which  I  de- 
voted to  education  and  schools.  I  at- 
tempted to  explain  how  Public  Laws  815 
and  874  had  benefited  the  people  of  the 
Fourth  District.  I  enumerated  many  of 
the  schools  therein  which  had  received 
assistance  from  our  Government  to  help 
with  the  construction  of  new  facilities, 
as  well  as  remodeling  other  existing 
structures.  Not  only  was  this  relief  given 
under  Public  Law  815,  but  much  was  re- 
ceived through  Public  Law  874  for  main- 
tenance and  operation.  These  problems 
aie  those  created  by  the  activities  of  our 
Federal  Government  through  its  re- 
newed defense  effort,  viz;  rearmament 
and  preparedness  program. 

Our  schools  were  far  from  standard 
when  we  were  forced  Into  this  regrettable 
situation.  They  had  suffered  because  of 
World  War  11  effort  and  since  then*tlme 
has  not  allowed  them  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  normal  needs.  Now  it  requires  a 
special  effort  and  we  must  do  somethlnar 
more  than  what  I  have  explained  had 
been  done  in  the  Eighty-first  Congress. 
It  was  the  great  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  member  these  past 
4  years,  that  was  so  instrumental  in  get- 
ting this  badly  needed  legislation 
adopted.  Without  It  I  would  hesitate  to 
even  try  picturing  for  you  the  school  sit- 
uation in  the  many  areas  in  this  great 
Nation  of  ours,  where  the  terrific  impact 
caused  by  the  huge  military  installations 
and  other  Government  operations  has 
brought  additional  demands  for  school 
accommodations. 

I  feel  that  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
has  done  its  work  well  in  furthering  this 
program  by  appropriating  the  necessary 
money  for  Its  continuance.  However, 
this  Is  only  part  of  this  problem.  In 
cities,  towns,  and  communities  where 
there  has  been  no  such  impact,  there  is 
also  a  serious  situation.  There  are  not 
enough  schoolrooms,  and  children  are 
attending  schools  In  shifts,  some  receiv- 
ing no  more  than  half -day  instruction. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  of 
1950,  the  shortage  of  these  classrooms 
amounted  to  about  37.000,  as  reported  by 
the  school  superintendents.  Actually, 
2  years  later,  there  la  even  a  greater 
shortage.  Conditions  generally  are  very 
bad  In  hundreds  of  Instances  and  those 
states  that  have  not  been  too  forward- 
looking  In  this  matter  should  be  en- 


court\?ed  to  give  it  their  limned  la  t4 
attentioa 

There  Is  still  another  side  to  this  prob- 
lem, and  that  is  the  shortaRe  of  teachers. 
Mam'  of  the  letter  qualified  have  left 
this  field  for  more  lucrative  and  le.ss  ex- 
acting positions,  and  with  a  field  that  has 
a  reputation  for  extremely  low  starting 
salaries,  others  are  quite  reluctant  to 
enter  it.  Certainly  Amenca  cannot  put 
off  its  school  problem,  for  the  reason  that 
it  Is  one  that  gro«t  with  its  increa.<;in? 
population  from  month  to  month  and 
year  to  year.  Every  decade  can  bring  a 
need  for  classrot>ms  and  teachers  not 
Just  In  the  thousands  but  actually  In  the 
hundreds  of  thousands.  We  cannot  clas- 
sify these  problems  as  nonessential— 
no.  indeed,  nor  must  we  let  all  our  effort 
a&  a  nauon  be  diverted  from  It.  These 
boys  and  girls  are  the  citiaens  of  tomor- 
row, and  will  be  called  upon  to  supply 
Inteilifent  leadership.  The  problems 
they  may  be  called  upon  to  solve  may 
be  ev«n  greater  than  those  facing  us 
today. 

My  remarks  of  today  I  hope  will  bring 
about  a  more  determined  effort  upon 
the  part  of  the  membership  of  the  next 
Congress — the  Eighty-Lhird  It  will  be 
their  responsibility  to  see  to  it  that  this 
major  and  vitally  important  problem  is 
not  further  neglected  to  tbe  great  detri- 
ment of  our  youth. 


Opcratioo  Tigktist 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CUUDE  I.  BAKEWEU 

or  Missouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBa 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  BAKEWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing this  session  of  Congress  we  have  had 
reports  from  committees  concerning  the 
manner  in  which  the  various  branches 
of  the  armed  services  expended  funds 
entrusted  to  them  by  people  of  the 
United  States  through  congressional  ap- 
propriations. The  story  which  was  re- 
lated was  not  a  uniformly  happy  one. 
There  were  many  instances  of  waste, 
extravagance,  and  poor  stewardship. 

It  Is,  therefore,  encouraging  to  learn 
of  an  instance  of  aggressive  economy  and 
a  sense  of  fiscal  reality  In  the  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  funds  such  as  has  pre- 
vailed at  the  naval  air  station  in  St. 
Louis. 

We  In  St.  Louis  are  proud  of  the  Navy 
and  of  our  naval  air  station,  which  is 
part  of  the  Naval  Air  Reserve  Training 
Command.  NAS  St.  Louis  is  the  heme  of 
units  of  the  Navy's  famed  "week-end 
warriors."  Squadrons  from  NAS  St. 
Louis  have  fought  the  Communists  in 
Korea  and  come  back  home.  I  know 
of  no  better  investment  in  national  de- 
fense than  the  Naval  Air  Reserve.  They 
were  readj-  when  needed.  It  is  especial- 
ly gratifying  to  know  that  this  com- 
mand realizes  the  value  of  the  tax  dol- 
lars entrusted  to  it.  They  have  given 
the  American  taxpayer  a  maximum  re- 
turn on  his  tax  dollar.     To  Captain 
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Bandy,  the  men  and  officers  of  NAS  St. 
Louis,  a  hearty  well  done. 

Pursuant  to  unanimous  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks.  I  should  like  to  include 
herewith  an  article  from  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  of  Sunday.  July  6,  en- 
titled "Operation  Tlghtflst,"  which  is  as 
follows: 

OratATION  TlCHTTIST — It  Tou  Think  EvrtT- 
■ODT    IN    THE    AXMI3>    FORCES    IS     A     SPENB- 

rmvrt  on  a  Wastrel.  Then  You  Havin't 

BcAto  OF  A  Navt  Maw  Named  Bandt  and 
y  nn    Job    He's    Douto    at    Lambert    Pizlo 

Naval  An  Station 

(By  John  Costello) 

When  •  high-ranking  Navy  Department 
official  was  in  8t.  Louis  a  few  months  ago.  he 
remarked  that  the  Na\'y"8  system  of  account- 
ing had  him  stumped. 

Then  the  VIP  turned  to  a  tall  Navy  cap- 
tain, one  of  a  group  of  officers  standing  about. 

"Do  you  understand  It?"  he  asked. 

"No.  I  don't."  the  four-striper  replied. 
"But  I  think  I  could  put  together  a  report 
that  would  be  a«  clear  as  any  corporations 
balance  sheet." 

Delighted  to  get  what  seemed  like  a  busl- 
no— msn'i  approach  to  the  problem  that  baf- 
fled him.  the  visitor  from  Washington  urged 
the  captain  to  go  ahead  and  try. 

Scon  this  bold  attempt  to  bring  order  out 
of  chaos  of  military  bookkeeping  will  be  on 
lu  way  to  the  Pentagon.  If  It  Is  welcomed 
there  by  the  gold  braid.  Navy  bases  from 
coast  to  coast  may  adopt  it. 

Tills  would  give  the  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Laml>ert  Field  another  victory  over  the  ocean 
of  red  ink.  and  Sargasso  Seas  of  weedy  fiscal 
practice,  through  which  th«  Na\7  must 
•ometlmee  chart  Its  course. 

For.  since  June  1.  1951.  this  small  blue- 
Jacket  base  has  been  a  shining  example  of 
what  the  admirals  now  are  trying  to  do  for 
the  taxpayer:  Save  his  hard-earned  dough. 

Last  year  the  air  station  here  pared  $15.- 
606  96  from  Its  budget,  and  sent  the  savli  gs 
back  to  Washington.  In  the  154-year  his- 
tory of  the  blue-water  Navy,  there  is  almost 
no  pa-allel  for  tlUs  penny-pinching  act  of 
self-denial. 

"Tills  Is  what  the  Navy  Is  trying  to  do  all 
over  today — meke  its  officers  and  seamen 
cost -conscious,"  Capt.  Jack  L.  Bandy,  com- 
mandant of  the  station,  says.  "Our  base  is 
Just  an  example  of  how  it  is  done." 

So  pleased  were  the  upper  echelons,  how- 
ever, with  Operation  Tlghtflst  that  the  sta- 
tion and  its  commander.  Captain  Bandy, 
were  both  recommended  for  letters  of  com- 
mendation. This  official  pat  on  the  back  Is 
alio  in  the  works  for  three  other  key  officers 
on  the  base  who  helped  It  set  an  all-time  rec- 
ord for  nlckel-squeezlng. 

Other  big  bundles  of  cash  have  been  saved. 
over  and  above  the  $1,250  a  month  pared  off 
the  housekeeping  accounu.  For  example. 
the  Navy  furnishes  the  station  all  the  avi- 
ation gasoline  It  needs  to  carry  out  its  mis- 
sion— training  13  reserve  aviation  squad- 
rons. In  June  of  1951.  the  Grumman  Bear- 
cat fighter  flown  by  the  reserve  "week-end 
warriors"  were  In  the  air  424  hours  and  used 
62.788  gallons  of  gas. 

In  June  of  this  year,  the  stubby,  single- 
engine  F8Fs  were  aloft  even  longer — 431 
hours.  But  they  used  only  23.162  gallons  of 
the  high-octane  fuel,  saving  the  Navy  De- 
partment, and  the  taxpayer,  $4.91791. 

No  one  at  the  naval  station  claims  to  be 
a  miracle  man,  and  Its  brass  is  frank  to 
point  out  that  not  all  aircraft,  and  not  all 
months,  show  this  staggering  contrast.  But 
they  do  know  that  one  simple  gimmick, 
placed  In  the  cockpit  of  every  plane  that  the 
station  flies.  Is  getting  them  more  miles  per 
gallon. 

That's  a  "cruise  chart,"  which  tells  the 
pilot  how  to  run  his  engine  at  peak  efficiency. 


at  any  altitude,  speed,  or  temperature.  The 
cruise  chart,  hero  of  this  adventure  in  econ- 
omy, is  one  of  tboee  useful  gadgets  like  a 
parachute,  that  every  pilot  should  have. 

But  often  be  doesn't  for  the  same  reason 
that  some  of  us  don't  always  take  the  pre- 
caution of  driving  with  a  good  spare,  and  a 
complete  set  of  tire  tools — too  much  trou- 
ble. 

Most  of  the  small  sums  which  the  naval 
station  managed  to  trim  off  the  budget  re- 
sulted from  just  such  lynx-eyed  attention  to 
detail.  The  staff  Is  so  economy  minded  that 
the  seamen  In  Barracks  27  once  had  to  voice 
a  loud  protest. 

To  the  Navy  lieutenant  charged  with  the 
duties  of  house  mother,  the  station's  board 
of  directors  had  alloted  $8  a  month  for  sup- 
plies. Well  before  the  SO  days  were  up,  a 
shortage  developed  in  one  critical  Item — 
toilet  tissue. 

When  the  men  In  the  barracks  confidently 
went  to  the  quartermaster  to  draw  more,  he 
regretfully  Informed  them  that  their  ap- 
propriation was  exhausted.  To  even  the 
strongest  pleas,  he  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

The  Indignant  sailors,  who  were  willing  to 
make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  to  save  Uncle 
Sam  a  few  bucks,  took  this  case  right  to  the 
top.  The  sy  npathetlc  lieutenant  managed 
to  head  off  a  mldwestern  mutiny  on  the 
Bounty  by  some  desperate  financial  Juggling, 
which  enabled  him  to  tap  another  account 
like  office  supplies  for  the  wanted  Item. 

The  Insistence  on  squeezing  the  nickel  till 
the  buffalo  screams  comes  right  from  the 
highest  Navy  echelon.  The  admirals,  for 
example,  who  divvy  up  the  Navy  money  with 
the  deep  water  fleet  and  the  Inland  bases 
once  let  the  St.  Louis  Naval  Air  Station  spend 
only  $34  a  month  on  toll  calls. 

When  that  was  gone,  so  far  as  the  Wash- 
ington budget  makers  were  concerned  you 
could   wigwag. 

In  fact.  Navy  officers,  who  made  business 
calls  to  St.  Louis  had  to  use  the  pay  phones 
after  the  base  talked  up  of  monthly  $24 
worth  of  gab.  The  nickels  and  dimes  for 
toll  charges  came  out  of  their  own  pockets. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Pentagon  big  wigs  help 
keep  the  ranks  economy  minded  with  these 
Spartan  measures.  However,  at  Lambert 
Field,  the  officers  and  men  have.  In  their 
skipper,  another  equally  convincing  model 
of  austerity. 

Capt.  Jack  I.  Bandy,  a  big,  6-footer  who 
squeezed  into  the  cockpit  of  Navy  Wildcat 
fighters  in  World  War  II  has  the  same  pro- 
fessional Interest  today  In  spotting  a  mis- 
spent Government  dollar  that  he  once  had  in 
bagging  Zeros.  An  Annapolis  grad,  class  of 
1930,  Bandy  Is  a  veteran  of  carrier  warfare, 
flying  off  the  flat  tops  in  combat  at  Casa- 
blanca and  In  the  South  Pacific. 

A  citation  for  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross,  signed  by  the  late  James  Forrestal, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Is  one  of  his  most 
prized  souvenirs  of  those  days. 

Fortunately  for  the  luster  of  Bandy'e 
peacetime  career,  he  was  always  an  avid  stu- 
dent of  business  administration,  as  well  as  of 
airborne   mayhem. 

From  his  air-condltloned  office  on  the 
second  deck  of  the  two-story  yellow-brick 
administration  building,  the  balding  4^- 
year-old  skipper  likes  to  run  his  "ship"  '  -ce 
a  buslnsss  firm.  When  he  took  over  the 
helm.  June  22,  1951,  there  were  14  depart- 
ment heads  reporting  to  him,  along  tradi- 
tional Navy  channels. 

Within  a  few  months  he  streamlined  this 
cumbersome  set-up.  substituting  a  smooth- 
working  six-man  board  of  directors. 

"At  first."  a  Junior  officer  recalls,  "when 
the  skipper  had  policy  meetings,  it  seemed 
like  everyone  on  the  btwe  crowded  into  the 
conference  room,  except  maybe  the  cook  and 
dishwashers.  Now  this  system  really  clicks." 
What  this  "business  firm"  manufacturers, 
or  rather  hand-tailors,  is  reserve  Navy  pUoU 


and  ground  crews.  Since  the  Korean  war  It 
has  exported  its  products  to  fiat  tops  In  both 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Sea  of  Japan. 

The  plant  stands  on  a  31 -acre  plot,  strad- 
dling Natural  Bridge  Road,  on  the  southern 
edge  of  Lambert  Field.  On  Its  pajToll  are 
637  Navy  officers  and  men,  plus  about  90 
clvll-servlce  employees.  Their  take-home 
pay  runs  about  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Its  equipment  Includes  61  aircraft,  from 
modern  Banshee  Jet  fighters  to  Iximberlng 
Harpoon  patrol  bombers.  Left  over  from 
World  War  II  Is  a  600,000-gallon  Indoor 
swimming  pool,  the  largest  In  Missouri.  An 
enlisted  men's  recreation  hall  includes  a 
400-8eat  movie  theater,  which  will  play  this 
month  to  about  a  3.950  paid  attendance. 

Dally  Its  mess  hall  serves  about  375  meals, 
using  600  pounds  of  coffee  a  month,  1,000 
pounds  of  dried  milk  and  750  gallons  of 
fresh,  2,500  pounds  of  grade  A  beef,  650 
dozens  of  eggs,  and  5,000  pounds  of  spuds — 
when  they're  plentiful. 

In  its  snack  shacks  and  clubs  it  sells  as 
much  as  $4,000  a  month  worth  of  beer,  soft 
drinks,  and  that  national  American  dish,  the 
hot  dog.  At  a  standard  5  inches  per  "dog," 
the  3,320  links  that  went  over  these  counters 
last  month  would  reach  to  a  height  four 
times  taller  than  the  Bell  Telephone  Build- 
ing. 

When  .Captain  Bandy,  fresh  from  the 
Naval  War  College,  arrived  here  last  year,  his 
first  major  decision  was  characteristic.  He 
fired  his  secretary. 

After  careful  study,  he  found  that  her 
duties  consisted  largely  of  opening  his  mall 
and  answering  his  phone.  Modestly,  he  felt 
that  he  could  handle  both  tasks  himself. 
Time  has  borne  this  opinion  out. 

As  a  result,  the  Naval  Air  Station  lopped 
off  about  $3,000  from  Its  annual  pajrroU. 
What  may  have  seemed  like  a  rather  heart- 
less disposition  of  a  perfectly  capable  ste- 
nographer turned  out  well  for  the  girl,  too. 
She  got  a  Job  at  one  of  the  leading  St.  Louis 
corporations,   probably  for   more   money. 

It  didn't  take  the  staff  long  to  catch  on 
that  the  keynote  of  this  administration 
would  be  frugality.  Until  barracks  27  re- 
volted over  a  hygienic  issue,  had  Ijeen  no 
backtracking  from  this  firm  stand. 

Where  any  lavish  tendency  gets  the  ax 
is  in  the  six-man  policy  board  set  up  by  the 
skipper  for  the  duration  of  the  voyage. 

"When  anybody  wants  money  for  any- 
thing," the  captain  explains,  "he  has  to 
ask  the  board  for  it  and  Justify  the  ex- 
pense." 

"And  when  anybody  asks  the  board  for 
money."  one  officer  commented  glumly,  "the 
answer  Is  always  'No.'  " 

The  board  meets  once  a  week,  on  Friday. 
It  would  be  gross  misrepresentation  to  say 
that  loud  cheers  of  glee  greet  every  thud, 
thud,  thud  of  Its  guillotine. 

To  the  contrary,  pitiful  cries  of  anguish 
sometimes  pierce  its  walls  as  a  pet  project 
dies  under  the  blade.  Nevertheless,  the 
board  has  backed  up  with  vigor  the  con- 
structive   dlsbursal    of    funds. 

For  $16,000,  Lt.  Comdr.  George  E.  Lewis 
hopefully  pxjlnted  out,  the  base  could  convert 
Its  oil  heaters  to  gas  and  save  at  least  $22,400 
a  year  on  fuel. 

"Go  ahead,"  the  board  said  to  the  public 
works  officer,  and  backed  up  his  request  to 
upper  echelons  for  special  funds.  Jn  its 
first  3  months  of  operation,  the  savings 
have  even  topped  the  original  estimate. 

Lewis,  a  soft-spoken  engineer,  then  proved 
that  this  orgy  of  spending  hadn't  made  him 
lose  his  head.  When  the  boilers  were  con- 
verted, he  salvaged  about  300  feet  of  1-lnch 
plp>e  from  this  financial  debauch. 

With  It  he  fenced  in  four  parking  lots, 
saving  a  tidy  sum  earmarked  for  wooden 
railings. 

For  $17,000,  daydreamed  Lt.  Comdr.  Leon- 
ard H.  Saunders,  we  can  revamp  our  ware- 
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bouse.  Tbat  Includes  a  sju-Lukler  system. 
which  will  help  Insiire  that  It  won't  go  up 
In  smoke,  along  with  Us  contents — about 
•1.000.000    worth   of   supplies. 

Also,  we  can  put  in  modern,  steel  storage 
racks  and  wooden  pallets  Xor  heaFy,  bxilky 
stock. 

"We'll  save."  he  added  In  his  clipped 
Boston  brogue,  "20  p«rcent  In  man-liours  of 
labor." 

The  board  bought  that  dream.  So  did 
Navy  Department  comptrollers.  Saunders, 
the  station's  supply  and  fiscal  o£acer,  got 
the  gn.000. 

His  man  Friday,  civilian  James  T.  Ron- 
chetto.  saved  part  of  It.  by  using  station 
labor  to  Install  the  steel  racks.  With  the 
money,  Saunders  bought  33  steel  dollies,  6 
movable  safety  ladders,  3  shelf  trucks  and 
1  tili  lift  fork. 

All  lat»OT-saving  devices,  they  will  conserve 
man-hours  for  other  tasks — a  critical  prob- 
lem Since  the  Korean  war.  the  station's 
workload  has  shot  up,  while  help  stayed 
static. 

In  the  12  months  ended  last  June  30.  It 
shipped,  stored,  or  delivered  671  lots  of 
household  goods  for  Navy  officers  and  men. 
Since  1049,  this  chore  has  tripled,  with  no 
Increase  in  baggage  smashers. 

In  the  aircraft  maintenance  division,  line 
and  check  crews  were  reshuffled,  in  the  same 
interests  of  labor  saving.  Now  a  30-hour 
flight  check,  on  a  Grumman  Bearcat,  takes 
only  10  hours  and  18  minutes.  It  used  to 
take  12  hours  and  10  minutes,  nearly  two 
hours   longer. 

"The  skipper,"  says  Lt.  Comdr.  Howard  W. 
Morley.  "has  this  shop  running  like  a  com.- 
mercial  airline." 

Morley,  head  of  the  department,  has  a 
tlme-and-motlon  study  expert  working  out 
a  new  way  to  groom  an  airplane  engine.  It 
win  save  more  minutes,  maybe  hovnrs. 

The  ex-fighter  pilot  who  runs  this  ship, 
tries  to  keep  It  "happy"  as  well  as  elBclent. 
On  August  8.  last  year,  little  more  than  a 
month  after  he  came  aboard,  he  put  up 
"gripe"  boxes  for  all  hands.  Each  complaint 
or  suggestion,  is  read  p)ersonally  by  him.  Its 
privacy  protected  and  action  taken  when 
warranted.  Even  if  It  plays  Ned  with  nickel 
nursing. 

One  salty  gob  in  particular  comes  to  mind 
when  the  base  reminisces  over  the  human 
side  of  the  hard-boiled  skipper.  This  sailor 
complained.  In  a  naemo  he  dropped  In  the 
suggestion  box,  that  there  wasn't  enough 
sugar  in  his  Iced  tea. 

Called  on  the  carpet,  the  mess  officer  hast. 
ened  to  explain. 

"The  cooks  sweeten  It  in  the  kitchen,  be- 
Xcre  It's  served.  Hot  tea."  he  added,  warm- 
ing up  to  what  he  knew  was  the  boss's  fa- 
vorite topic,  "hot  tea  dissolves  sugar  more 
efficiently — cuts  down  waste." 

Bandy  hardly  looked  up  from  bis  book, 
something  light  on  the  topic  of  balancing 
the  budget.  "Put  the  sugar, "  he  growled, 
"on  the  table." 


Report  to  My  Constitveats 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  RHODES 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday.  July  5,  1952 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  the  people  ol  our  country  have  a 
right  to  taiow  hew  their  Representatives 
stood  on  impKjrtant  measures  acted  on  by 
the  Congress.    In  accordance  with  that 


belief  and  convicUon,  I  have  conscien- 
tiously tried,  from  my  first  week  in  Con- 
gress, to  keep  the  people  of  my  dLstnct 
informed  of  my  actions  and  of  my  opin- 
ions on  the  erreat  issues  which  come  be- 
tore  the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  did  .^.'s  through  occasional  news- 
letters, through  radio  reports,  and  in 
speaking  to  local  groups  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  return  to  Berk.s  County 
do  do  so.  A  few  weekly  publications  also 
printed  my  weekly  newspaper  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  current  •trao'^- 
phere  of  doubt  and  distru5t  STirrour.din? 
I>olitlcal  affairs  and  figures  I  consider  tt 
a  public  responsibility  and  a  solemn  duty 
to  report  to  the  people.  People  want  to 
know.  They  have  a  right  to  know.  In 
this  era  of  growing  confueion  axxl  Im- 
morality it  Is  es.sential  that  all  news- 
paper readers  have  access  to  the  facts 
and  to  the  truth.  That  opportunity  has 
been  denied  the  people  by  certain  news 
monopolies  where  daily  newspapers  are 
all  under  the  same  ownersJup.  Thero 
has  been  a  drift  away  from  the  American 
principle  of  a  free  press.  Some  heads  of 
news  monopolies  have  us*k1  the  privlleKe 
of  ownership  In  a  most  unfair,  dishonest, 
unethical,  and  unscrupulous  manner. 

Distortion  and  suppression  of  the  news 
is  only  one  of  the  many  evils  which  re- 
sult. 

Congressmen  whose  politics  are  op- 
posed by  the  political  editors  are  com- 
pelled to  send  out  personal  reports  to 
keep  their  constituents  informed. 

During  the  2  years  of  the  E5«hty- 
second  Congress  important  dedsloos 
were  made  of  far-reaching  conse- 
quences While  the  Western  World  has 
enjoyed  as  uneasy  peace,  the  f^re?  of  war 
have  been  smoldering  in  parts  of  Asia 
and  tension  has  reached  a  high  point  in 
the  Near  East 

The  American  people  have  enjoyed  a 
year  of  comparative  prosperity.  Farm 
and  labor  Incomes  have  risen  to  new 
levels,  and  even  corporation  income  and 
dividends  are  almost  at  an  aU-time  hi^h. 
Even  with  the  high  level  of  taxes  neces- 
sar>'  to  meet  our  defense  expendltmrs. 
the  American  people  on  the  whole  have 
bouRht  more,  and  saved  more,  than  ever 
before  in  a  comparative  length  at  time. 

Underneath  this  apparent  air  of  pras- 
perity  a  feeling  of  unea.'rtnere  has  pre- 
vailed. During  my  visits  to  the  district, 
and  from  my  mall,  I  have  noted  how 
anxious  the  people  are  about  the  war  in 
Korea,  and  the  possibility  of  preventing 
the  outbreak  of  world  war  in.  The 
shadow  of  uncertainty  is  hanering  over 
our  lives. 

For  that  reason,  it  was  heartening  to 
watch  the  progress  of  the  free  nations  In 
their  united  effort  to  discourage  aggres- 
sion and  promote  peace. 

Bolstered  by  our  aid  and  leadership, 
these  nations  have  been  rapidly  gaining 
strength,  both  economically  and  mili- 
tarily. 

The  accent  Is  now  being  shifted  to 
militarj'  matters.  Faced  with  the  grow- 
ing Communist  menace,  the  free  nations 
have  built  up  a  mutual  defensive  force. 

While  the  Eighty-second  Congress  was 
In  progress  there  was  much  partisan 
bickering,  with  headline-seeking  sensa- 


tionalisoi.  and  with  disappointingly  slow 
progress  In  legislative  matters. 

To  better  understand  its  aciiicvemfints 
and  shortcomings,  we  miist  consider  the 
political  complexion  of  the  Eighty-sec- 
ond Congre.ss.  the  problems  which  it  had 
encountered,  and  review  the  major  legis- 
lative measures  which  It  had  approved. 

On  paper,  the  Eighty-second  Congress 
had  a  Democratic  majority  in  both 
Houses  In  practice,  however,  this  divi- 
sion crumbled  as  Members  of  both  polit- 
ical parties  deserted  th»  ir  party  ranks. 
A  few  liberal  Republicans  ooosistently 
supported  both  the  international  and 
domestic  programs  of  the  administra- 
tion On  the  other  hand,  a  considerable 
number  of  Democrats — partlcuiarly  from 
the  Southern  States — joined  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Republicans  to  form  a 
coalition  which  .«:teadlly  opposed  all 
measures  favored  by  the  administration 
and  by  liberal  Members  of  Congress. 

This  situatioii  was  the  tmtmeior  much 
confusion  and  misunderttandlnK  It 
provided  the  opportunity  for  much  dou- 
ble talk  and  misleading  propa^nda. 
Members  of  the  Republlcan-Dlxlecrat 
coalition,  allhoiigh  they  held  a  majority 
in  both  nouses  of  Coogresi,  were  in  a 
position  to  dodse  their  responsibility  for 
killing  Ubenal  legislative  propoeuds. 

PaUUcal  editors  seized  tjpon  the  of>- 
pcrtunlty  to  deceive  the  public  and  to 
mold  public  opinion  to  their  liklDC. 

tT»— «l  ■    ABB    KIMOUTT 

Liberal  membrrs  who  fought  for  a  fair 
and  just  tax  law  and  for  a  greatly  ex- 
panded Social  Security  Act  and  othtr 
ec^^enual  legl&IaUon  found  tlieinselves 
outnumbered  by  the  Republican-Dixle- 
crat  coalition  on  every  important  issue. 
Liberal  memtxTs  were  able  to  block  aooM 
of  the  BKVt  reactionary  proposnls  and 
they  did  succeed  in  forcing  the  majority 
to  pa.ss  a  social -security  bill.  The  out- 
stajxling  victory  of  the  liberal  forces  in 
the  Bichty -second  Coogress  was  the 
enactmost  of  improved  retirement  and 
aoeial-serurily  legislation.  But  in  each 
oase,  and  especially  on  social  security, 
such  le«:isIation  that  was  forced  through 
the  Conrress  was  consider ablv  watered 
down  •nd  weakened  by  the  OOP-Dixie- 
crat  majority. 

Actually,  the  coalition  majority  had 
the  power  and  the  votes  to  pass  or  de- 
Xeat  any  leglalation  that  came  before  the 
Eighty-«eeood  Ooogiess.  U  tiiere  was 
too  much  spending,  if  ttiere  was  un- 
Decessary  waste,  the  responsibility  must 
rert  wnth  thoee  m  the  maiority. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the 
coalition  wrote  and  passed  the  tax  bill. 
It  was  far  from  a  pay-as-you-go  measure 
and  permitted  the  national  debt  to  grow. 
The  OOP-Dtxiecrat  majority  talked  for 
pay-aa-jrou-go  taxes  and  denounced  the 
big  pubMc  debt,  but  in  both  cases  the 
action  was  opposite  of  what  was  talked. 

The  coalition  had  the  votes  to  cut  off 
all  foreign  aod  if  it  cared  to  do  so.  It 
had  the  power  to  invoke  any  policy  :t 
wished  In  regard  to  Korea,  the  Par  East. 
and  Europe.  The  fact  that  no  such  ac- 
tion was  taken  indicates  the  lack  of  any 
positive  alternative  program  or  an  en- 
dorsement of  the  present  foreign  policy. 
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TAXSB 

I  voted  against  the  tax  bill  that  was 
enacted  by  the  Eighty-second  Congress. 
The  bill  that  was  passed  was  written 
by  the  coalition  majority  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee.  The  GOP-Dixie- 
crat  leaders  who  wrote  and  helijed  pass 
the  bill  were  Senators  Taft,  Millikin, 
Martin  of  Pennsylvania,  Brewster. 
Oborck,  and  Byrd. 

I  opposed  the  bill  lecause  it  contained 
many  big  Ux  loopholes  which  favored 
ipeclal-prlvllege  groups  and  which 
placed  an  unfair  and  disproportionate 
burden  on  low-income  families. 

Tax  experts  estimated  the  annual  loss 
In  revenue  due  to  these  loopholes  at  from 
four  to  five  billions.  This  is  more  than 
the  combined  cost  of  all  the  so-called 
welfare  programs  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

My  efforts  to  Increase  tax  exemption 
for  Individuals  from  $600  to  $800  failed 
to  get  the  support  of  the  coalition  ma- 
jority. My  proposal  was  a  fair  one  be- 
cause all  persons  would  have  had  the 
rame  exemption  It  would  take  many 
low-income  families  out  of  the  taxpaying 
class  These  families  have  suffered 
greatly  because  of  high  living  costs  and 
unfair  tax  burdens. 

Liberal  Members  have  succeeded  In 
blocking  favorable  action  on  a  tax  pro- 
posal to  limit  taxes  to  25  percent  of  total 
Incomes.  This  Is  a  trick  proposal  which 
would  actually  increase  taxes  on  low- 
Income  families.  It  would  permit  fur- 
ther tax  favors  to  blg-lncome  groups  and 
would  lead  to  sales  and  wage  taxes.  It 
would  put  a  heavy  tax  burden  on  some 
families  which,  even  now,  pay  no  income 
tax  because  of  extremely  low  incomes. 

This  so-called  tax-limitation  bill  is 
being  proposed  as  a  constitutional 
amendment.  It  has  already  been  ap- 
proved by  some  States.  It  is  a  grow- 
ing threat  to  persons  and  families  who 
are  least  able  to  assume  the  burden  that 
would  fall  upon  them  with  the  enact- 
ment of  such  a  tax  law. 

ECONOMY  IM  OOTDlNMrNT 

Economy  in  Government  is  everybody's 
business.  It  is  everybody's  business  to 
see  that  we  as  a  Nation  get  real  econ- 
omy—not just  that  we  spend  less  money, 
but  that  we  spend  less  and  get  as  much. 
or  more,  for  our  money  in  the  services 
and  benefits  the  American  people  want 
and  need. 

That  is  real  economy. 

My  vote  helped  pass  into  law  money- 
saving  recommendations  for  Govern- 
ment reorganization. 

Hoover  Commission  recommendations 
which  I  voted  for  already  have  saved 
American  taxpayers  $1,244,600,000. 

Those  are  not  my  figures.  They  are 
the  figures  from  an  ofiQcial  statement  of 
the  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Hoover 
Report,  issued  during  the  closing  hours 
of  Congress  this  year. 

I  voted  for  every  one  of  the  Hoover 
Commission  proposals  that  came  to  the 
House  floor.  The  Hoover  proposals 
which  were  defeated  went  down  because 
of  the  opposition  of  the  GOP-Dixiecrat 
majority.  In  those  cases  it  was  again  a 
matter  where   those   who  talked   most 


about  economy  did  not  vote  for  It  when 
the  showdown  came. 

HEiOLINE    ECONOMY 

From  this  recital  of  facts  and  figures 
It  becomes  clear  that  the  fight  for  econ- 
omy and  efficiency  in  Government  is  a 
painstaking  one.  It  is  made  even  more 
difficult  by  those  who  propose  irrespon- 
sible and  false  economies  for  political 
advantage. 

Economy  in  the  headlines  does  not  al- 
ways mean  economy  in  the  taxpayers' 
pocketbooks. 

In  the  last  Congress,  for  example,  ap- 
propriations for  veterans  and  for  pub- 
lic-a.ssistance  grants  to  the  States  were 
chopped  by  nearly  $300,000,000.  Time 
and  again  I  have  seen  cuts  like  this  made 
with  a  great  deal  of  fanfare.  Only  later 
does  it  become  clear  that  to  meet  the 
Government's  obligations,  the  $300,000.- 
000  will  have  to  be  restored  by  a  supple- 
mental appropriation.  But  by  then 
somebody  has  made  the  headlines. 

For  this  reason,  people  will  sometimes 
hail  as  a  saving  an  appropriation  cut 
w  hich  is  false  economy  at  its  worst.  But 
by  and  large,  the  people,  and  particularly 
the  taxpayers,  of  this  country  are  not 
easily  fooled.  They  know  that  in  govern-  " 
ment,  as  in  anything  else,  you  get  what 
you  pay  for.  Given  the  facts,  they  will 
be  able  to  tell  who  is  for  true  economy 
and  who  is  not. 

I  have  opposed  cuts  In  appropriations 
for  vital  soil-conservation  and  forest- 
preservation  programs.  I  also  consid- 
ered it  false  economy  when  serious  cuts 
were  made  in  the  flood -control  projects 
and  in  essential  Government  services 
dealing  with  lalwr-management  rela- 
tions, educational,  health  and  welfare 
services. 

I  am  alaiTOed  at  the  terrible  waste  in 
human  and  natural  resources  which  goes 
on  in  the  name  of  economy.  Millions 
of  acres  of  precious  topsoil  is  lost  each 
year  In  destructive  floods  that  could  be 
prevented  by  the  building  of  dams.  Har- 
nessing the  floodwaters  would  provide 
endless  billions  of  kilowatts  of  electric 
energy  which  now  flows  wastefully  into 
the  sea. 

The  real  wealth  of  our  Nation  lies  In 
our  human  and  natural  resources,  the 
know-how,  and  the  productive  power  of 
men  and  machines.  Unemployment  is 
w  aste.  Failure  to  use  the  services  of  par- 
tially handicapp>ed  persons  and  many 
men  over  50.  who  are  willing  and  able, 
is  wasteful.  Too  Uttle  consideration  is 
given  to  this  kind  of  waste  while  there 
is  so  much  double  talk  about  economy. 

RAILROAD  RETIREMENT 

I  supported  favorable  action  on  im- 
proving the  Railroad  Retirement  Act, 
Perhaps  my  long  association  with  prob- 
lems of  laboring  people  has  made  me  very 
sympathetic  to  the  needs  of  retired 
workers.  The  big  rise  in  prices  and  liv- 
ing costs  has  made  increased  benefits 
for  the  former  railroad  workers  long 
overdue.  Because  Reading  has  large 
railroad  shops,  many  Berks  citizens  ben- 
efited by  the  improvement  of  the  Rail- 
road Retirement  Act.  I  favored  a  more 
adequate  proposal  but  supported  the  best 
possible  compromise  that  could  pass  in 
this  Congress. 


BOCIAL-WELTAEE    LEGISLATTOW 

•  After  I  left  Reading  High  School  I 
worked  as  a  printer  for  many  years  at 
the  Reading  Eagle  Co..  and  continued  my 
education  by  going  to  school  at  night.  I 
became  acquainted  with  problems  which 
affected  working  people,  and  I  began  to 
understand  the  need  for  legislation  to 
protect  our  citizens  and  their  families 
during  times  of  distress  which  come  with 
industrial  accidents,  unemployment,  ad- 
vancing age.  and  other  misfortunes.  I 
became  an  ardent  advocate  of  social  se- 
curity when  opposition  was  most  bitter 
and  powerful.  In  Congress  I  immedi- 
ately gave  my  full  support  for  improved 
social  security.  I  wanted  disability  bene- 
fits included  in  the  present  law.  I  fa- 
vored a  much  wider  coverage  so  that 
many  additional  millions  of  people  not 
now  protected  would  be  covered.  I  con- 
sider social  security  a  great  institution 
today.  It  has  raised  the  health  and 
moral  standards  of  our  people  and  has 
materially  helped  in  bringing  prosperity 
to  our  people  and  progress  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  tried  to  get  a  provision  in  the  social- 
security  law  which  would  help  aged  p>eo- 
ple  who  are  not  covered  by  social  secu- 
rity. Many  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
for  coverage  and  benefits  before  reaching 
age  65.  They  must  depend  on  State  pub- 
lic assistance.  I  favored  a  lower  age  re- 
quirement of  60  years. 

I  consider  our  old-age  assistance  laws 
in  Pennsylvania  most  unjust  and  inade- 
quate. Many  needy  aged  folks  are  de- 
nied public  assistance  on  flimsy  excuses 
about  relatives  who  are  expected  to  sup- 
port them.  That  policy  destroys  many 
good  family  relationships.  It  puts  a 
burden  upon  many  young  people  with  in- 
comes not  adequate  for  their  own  family 
needs.  It  also  embarrasses  the  old  folks, 
many  of  whom  suffer  in  silence  because 
of  our  disgraceful  State  public-assistance 
law. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributes to  State  public -assistance  funds, 
I  tried  to  make  it  mandatory  that  States 
like  Pennsylvania  be  forced  to  liberalize 
the  law  to  qualify  for  Federal  funds.  I 
introduced  a  bill  which  would  force 
States  to  abandon  the  policy  of  refusing 
aid  to  aged  people  on  the  grounds  that 
support  must  come  from  relatives. 

I  introduced  legislation  to  set  up  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  needs  and 
problems  of  the  aged  so  that  adequate 
steps  can  be  taken  to  intelligently  meet 
this  growing  problem.  From  my  own  ex- 
perience in  meeting  with  constituents,  I 
have  learned  of  the  plight  of  many  men 
and  women  in  Berks  County  who  are  in 
the  age  bracket  of  from  50  to  65  years  of 
age.  Although  many  are  willing  and  able 
to  work  they  are  denied  job  opportunities 
and  are  also  ineligible  for  pensions  or 
social-security  benefits.  It  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  we  must  either  provide  job  op- 
portunities for  hese  people  or  adequate 
social-security  benefits. 

Another  proposal  which  I  made  in  this 
Congress  was  to  increase  minimum  social 
security  payments  to  retired  wage  earn- 
ers, I  asked  for  a  modest  $10  increase 
but  the  Congress  decided  on  only  half 
of  that  amount.    The  present  minimum 
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of  $25  should  be  increased  substantially. 
Liberal  Members  can  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  improve  essential 
social  security  legislation  which  has  con- 
tributed so  much  to  aged  workers  but 
also  to  the  Nation's  prosperity,  strength 
and  welfare. 

NOKESSENTIAL    SPENDING 

As  I  stated  elsewhere  in  this  report.  I 
supported  every  proposal  for  sound  econ- 
omy. I  refused,  however,  to  suppyort 
legislation  to  cut  these  so-called  welfare 
programs.  I  repeat  that  these  programs 
are  most  essential  in  preserving  and  de- 
veloping our  human  and  natural  re- 
sources. To  eliminate  all  of  these  wel- 
fare programs  would  mean  little  so  far  as 
the  Federal  budget  is  concerned,  of  which 
approximately  85  percent  goes  for  mili- 
tary purposes. 

The  cost  of  all  welfare  programs,com- 
,  bined,  and  that  includes  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  spends  for  social  secu- 
rity and  public  assistance,  education, 
health,  and  research,  is  just  about  half 
as  much  as  the  Nation  spends  for  pay- 
ment of  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
The  comparatively  small  sum  which  is 
•  sp>ent  for  essential  programs  as  these  has 
been  a  good  investment  in  prosperity, 
and  in  the  health,  happiness  and  educa- 
tion of  our  people.  Any  curtailment 
would  lead  only  to  disaster. 

Those  who  oppose  as  nonessential 
spending  appropriations  for  this  vital 
legislation  are  generally  the  long-time 
foes  of  social  reform  and  liberal  meas- 
ures designed  to  increase  the  opportuni- 
ties of  the  average  citizen  for  education, 
«     health  and  security. 

It  is  unpopular  to  oppose  such  legisla- 
^  tion  openly,  so  opponents  fight  it  by  tag- 
ging it  with  false  labels  or  by  dishonest 
arguments  that  the  legislation  is  a  threat 
to  the  Nation's  solvency. 

VETERANS 

Pennsylvania  has  the  honor  of  having 
more  war  veterans  serving  as  Members  of 
Congress  than  any  other  State.  I  am 
proud  to  be  one  of  these  veterans  and  a 
member  of  Gregg  Post,  American  Legion. 

I  have  supported  legislation  to  aid  the 
veterans  of  the  Nation.  I  was  especially 
active  in  pressing  for  sufficient  hospital 
beds  for  veterans  in  need  of  hospitaliza- 
tion and  medical  care.  There  is  a  serious 
bed  shortage  and  I  have  opposed  the  re- 
duction in  hospital  beds  and  the  closing 
of  veteran  hospitals  as  false  economy. 

From  personal  experience  and  con- 
tacts I  have  learned  of  the  need  for 
legislation  to  aid  World  War  I  veterans 
who  are  suffering  from  varied  physical 
defects  causing  them  serious  financial 
problems  and  loss  of  jobs.  For  that  rea- 
son, I  supported  pension  legislation  to 
aid  the  men  who  served  their  country 
In  time  of  need.  Many  of  their  ailments 
are  the  result  of  war  service  although 
the  records  do  not  always  show  it. 

For  servicemen  and  veterans,  Congress 
acted  upon  a  considerable  number  of 
measures.  All  the  members  of  our 
Armed  Forces  were  provided  with  a  free 
$10,000  service  life-insurance  policy. 

Congress  also  extended  the  time  for 
admission  of  alien  spouses  and  minor 
children  of  citizens  who  are  members 
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of  the  Armed  Forces,  and  passed  the 
Armed  Forces  Reserve  Act  to  establish 
a  unified  Reserve  program,  eliminating 
many  inequities  in  the  calling  up  of 
reservists. 

Readjustments  were  made  In  the  com- 
pensation and  pensions  of  veterans  and 
their  dependents.  The  presumptive  pe- 
riods for  veterans  with  psychoses,  and 
multiple  sclerosis  were  liberalized,  and 
a  study  was  authorized  of  the  effects  of 
malnutrition  and  starvation  of  prisoners 
of.  war  and  civilian  internees  of  World 
War  II.  Further,  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Congress  granted  $120  pen- 
sion to  veterans  of  World  Wars  needing 
full-time  attendants  t)ecause  of  non- 
service-connected  disabilities. 

I  introduced  a  bill  to  give  a  better 
break  to  the  reservists,  many  of  whom 
saw  many  months  of  combat  service  in 
World  War  II.  I  joined  with  several 
other  Members  In  proposing  a  cut  of  7 
months  in  their  extra  service.  Many  of 
them  had  two  children  and  heavy  family 
responsibilities  after  being  called  for  ac- 
tive duty  the  second  time  within  a  rela- 
tively short  period. 

ALASKA    AND    HAWAII 

I  have  supported  statehood  for  Alaska 
and  Hawaii.  I  consider  statehood  for 
these  Territories  important  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  States.  We  need 
the  complete  loyalty  of  the  citizens  of 
these  outposts  and  the  granting  of  state- 
hood would  give  full  citizenship  to  these 
people  and  strengthen  their  ties  and 
loyalty  to  our  country.  Political  ma- 
neuvering and  the  civil-rights  issue  have 
caused  statehood  for  Alaska  and  Hawaii 
to  be  defeated  by  the  GOP-Dixiecrat  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress. 

COMMrrTEE   ASSIGNMENTS 

I  had  the  privilege  and  honor  of  serv- 
ing on  important  congressional  com- 
mittees. As  a  member  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  I 
have  given  much  time  and  study  to  im- 
portant legislation  which  came  before 
this  committee. 

I  was  selected  as  chairman  of  a  num- 
ber of  very  important  subcommittees. 
As  chairman  of  a  committee  considering 
a  civil -service  bill,  I  presided  over  hear- 
ings at  which  leading  jurists  appeared  as 
witnesses,  including  Justice  Harold  H, 
Burton  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

I  had  the  honor  of  serving  as  chair- 
man of  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  to  consider  the 
question  of  morals  and  ethics  in  Govern- 
ment service.  In  the  upper  House,  Sena- 
tor Paul  Douglas  headed  a  similar 
conmaittee. 

I  was  author  of  several  bills  which 
were  approved  in  the  House  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  and  later  by 
the  Congress.  One  of  them  carried  my 
name.  Others  which  I  introduced,  or 
companion  bills,  were  also  passed.  One 
of  these  was  a  bill  to  repeal  the  10-per- 
cent surcharge  on  postal  cards  which 
were  purchased  in  lots  of  50  or  more. 

When  the  postal  rate  bill  was  before 
the  Congress  I  was  selected  as  one  of  a 
joint  Senate-House  conference  commit- 
tee to  work  out  a  compromise  on  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  both  Houses. 


On  .«:everal  occasions  I  had  the  honor 
of  occupying  the  Speaker's  chair  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  while  that  body 
was  in  session. 

VOTINO     BXCORO 

My  attendance  record  was  one  of  the 
highest  of  Members  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  My  record  in  the  second  ses- 
sion was  lowered  a  little  becau.se  of  the 
necessity  for  me  to  come  back  to  Reading 
during  my  primary  election  contest. 
However,  I  had  an  over-all  record  of  92 
percent  in  answering  roll  calls.  That 
was  far  ahead  of  the  average  for  the 
United  States  and  for  Members  from 
Pennsylvania.  The  two  Pennsylvania 
Senators  by  comp£irison  had  averages  of 
65  and  78  percent. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  a  perfect  score 
because  of  the  possibility  of  Illness  and 
the  conflict  of  other  duties  that  a  Con- 
gressman is  called  upon  to  do. 

In  my  3'2  years  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  I  was  never  absent  without  just 
cause.  I  have  been  a  full-time  Congress- 
man and  have  given  the  same  kind  of 
pomp  and  faithful  service  to  every  one  of 
my  constituents  who  came  to  me  with 
their  problems. 

I  met  with  many  requests  to  sp>eak  In 
all  sections  of  the  country,  but  accepted 
only  a  few  of  them  because  I  wanted 
to  stay  on  the  job  m  Washington. 

On  several  occasions  I  have  appeared 
on  radio  debates  and  forums  and  also 
on  television  programs.  Several  of  them 
were  Nation-wide.  Including  a  TV  ap- 
pearance with  Senator  Esns  Kefauvir. 
I  was  also  on  a  television  program  with 
Senator  Herbert  Lkhman,  of  New  York. 
in  a  debate  and  forum  discussion.         ^ 

SEKTICE    »Om   COWSTTTXTINTS 

My  official  office  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  al-so  my  district  office  in  Reading 
have  been  open  and  available  to  you 
and  to  your  needs.  Hundreds  of  you 
have  honored  me  at  the  Nation's  Capital 
by  personally  calling  upon  me  as  you 
came  and  went.  Thousands  of  you  have 
asked  assistance  or  advice  from  my  dis- 
trict office.  I  know  of  no  person  who 
has  received  other  than  my  slncerest  and 
promptest  endeavor  to  be  kind  and  help- 
ful. 

For  4  years  I  have  personally  read 
each  first-class  letter  which  reached  my 
office. 

Thousands  of  you  folks  have  written 
me  your  ideas,  your  complaints,  your 
gripes,  and  prayers.  You  have  taken 
time  to  write  me  your  opinion  and  your 
best  wishes.  Always  your  requests  are 
welcome.  Every  honest  and  sincere  ef- 
fort is  made  to  assist  all  who  contact 
me.  Your  good. wishes  and  cooperation 
are  always  appreciated. 

AH)  FOB  RXAOINC  AND  BSSKB  COTJNTT 

The  closing  of  some  hosiery  mills  and 
dislocation  caused  by  shift  to  defense 
production  caused  a  serious  problem  for 
many  citizens  and  industries.  I  have 
sought  and  received  assistance  from  the 
military  and  defense  production  agen- 
cies. Employment  conditions  are  im- 
proved and  promise  to  increase  in  the 
Immediate  future. 

My  bill  to  stop  the  practice  of  con- 
cession grants  to  entice  Industry  to  the 
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South  received  support  and  favorable 
editorial  comment  in  many  cities 
throughout  the  Nation.  It  gave  Impetus 
to  a  movemii'nt  to  aid  distressed  areas  af- 
fected by  h'?avy  unemployment. 

Reading  and  Berks  industries  have 
benefited  and  new  employment  oppor- 
tunities have  been  given  to  Berks  citi- 
Eens.  Army  and  Navy  supply  depots 
rccentlly  moved  to  Reading^have  helped 
to  improve  employment  a'ftd  business 
conditions  In  our  community. 

NS«    POSTAL   SUBSTATIONS 

The  construction  of  two  postal  sub- 
stations at  Twelfth  and  Windsor  Streets 
in  Reading  and  at  Mount  Penn  will  im- 
prove the  postal  service  in  this  area. 
These  new  bi:lldlngs,  for  which  I  got  ap- 
proval, will  lessen  the  burden  at  the  cen- 
tra! post  offlc'*  and  will  be  of  great  con- 
venience to  i)eople  in  North  and  East 
Reading  and  in  Mount  Penn,  Pennside, 
and  Reiffton. 

1  am  still  seeking  approval  for  the 
enlargement  of  the  post  office  building 
at  Fifth  and  Washington  Streets  by  ad- 
dition of  several  additional  floors  on  the 
present  structure  and  for  another  new 
substation  in  the  Hyde  Park  area. 

I  am  also  seeking  elevator  service  for 
the  people  who  use  the  Federal  agencies 
In  the  Fifth  and  Washington  Streets 
post  office  building.  This  Is  needed  very 
much  because  of  the  many  aged  and  dis- 
abled persons,  who  have  to  come  to  the 
social  security,  railroad  retirement,  in- 
ternal revenue;,  and  other  Federal  offices 
on  the  second  floor. 

coa«uPTioif 

The  lack  of  high  moral  and  ethical 
Standards  cannot  be  underestimated. 
My  exiierienct!  in  serving  as  chairman  of 
the  House  Sux^ommittee  on  Morals  and 
Ethics  has  brought  to  my  attention  many 
evils  which  contribute  to  the  dangerous 
moral  decline  Without  question,  finan- 
cial dishonesty  in  Government  is  most 
shocking.  Recent  disclosures  have  again 
Indicated  that  corruption  crosses  politi- 
cal party  lines  and  is  a  problem  that 
cannot  be  sclved  by  legislative  action 
alone.  It  is  also  clear  that  bribe-givers 
are  as  guilty  us  the  bribe-takers  and  that 
moral  decay  is  the  result  of  deep-rooted 
evils  in  our  everyday  life. 

Even  more  serious  than  financial  dis- 
honesty is  intellectual  dishonesty.  The 
decline  in  ethical  standards  in  the  pub- 
lishing field  has  contributed  to  lower 
moral  standards  in  all  walks  of  life.  A 
recent  book,  U.  S.  A.  Confidential,  is  an 
example  of  intellectual  prostitution  and 
dishonesty.  This  book  about  Govern- 
ment is  dishonest,  filthy,  and  unfit  for 
decent  people  to  read.  Obscene  sex  stor- 
ies, half-truths,  and  falsehoods  Increase 
book  sales  and  pay  big  profits  to  authors. 
Such  books  contribute  to  declining  moral 
standards. 

Corruptlor  In  the  blood  stream  of  news 
afid  Information  is  one  of  the  major 
causes  for  growing  evil.  Only  an  inter- 
ested, informed,  and  arou.sed  people  can 
successfully  fight  this  dangerous  trend. 
Legislation  alone  is  not  the  answer. 

nOELANDS  OIL 

President  Truman  vetoed  the  tide- 
lands-oU  bli:.    This  measure  would  give 


complete  control  of  off-shore  oil  deposits 
to  three  coastal  States.  These  deposits, 
valued  at  billions  of  dollars,  are  impor- 
tant to  our  national  security  and  should 
b<?  under  Federal  jurisdiction.  The  oil- 
for-education  amendment,  which  would 
have  allocated  royalties  from  tidelands 
oil  for  the  Nation's  schools,  was  defeated 
by  the  same  coalition  that  has  opposed 
other  liberal  measures.  By  vetoing  the 
bill.  President  Trimian  saved  the  oil  re- 
serves for  the  people.  I  supported  leg- 
islation to  save  this  great  wealth  for  the 
I>eople.  This  source  of  wealth,  if  used 
for  the  people,  will  mean  relief  for  cit- 
izens because  of  increasing  costs  for 
schools  and  education. 

mrLATIONABT  CCNTHOLS 

I  fought  consistently  for  effective  con- 
trols which  are  vital  to  the  maintenance 
of  our  standard  of  living  for  millions  of 
Americans.  The  danger  of  relaxation  is 
especially  great  in  the  large  metropolitan 
areas,  where  a  difficult  situation  would 
follow. 

I  consider  It  very  important  to  protect 
the  consumer  and  the  public  from  in- 
flationary costs.  Rising  costs  always  af- 
fect the  people  living  on  small  fixed 
Incomes  and  annuities  most. 

ACRICULTtnUI 

The  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram was  extended  for  2  years,  which 
permit:;  the  development  of  plans  to  im- 
prove the  Nation's  soil  resources  through 
assistance  to  individual  farmers.  Ap- 
propriations were  made  for  the  Produc- 
tion and  Marketing  Administration, 
which  includes  the  1952  crop-year  soil- 
building  program,  for  agricultural  exten- 
sion work,  for  school-lunch  program,  for 
acreage-allotment  and  marketing-quota 
program,  and  for  agricultural  research, 
and  so  forth. 

I  supported  these  programs  because 
they  are  essential  to  the  prosperity  of 
agriculture  and  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

I  voted  funds  for  Forest  Service  re- 
search, for  fighting  forest  fires,  and  for 
the  development  of  roads  and  trails,  and 
to  preserve  the  soil  and  the  Nation's 
wildlife.  Some  of  these  programs  were 
seriously  cut.  I  opposed  such  false 
economy  and  supported  the  best  possible 
compromise. 

EEPorra  nou  congressmen 

The  seriousness  with  which  Members 
of  Congress  regard  reports  to  their  con- 
stituents is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
nearly  200  Members  send  out  newsletters. 

This  service  involves  considerable  ex- 
pense to  Congressmen  who  have  to  pay 
all  costs  except  for  the  mailing.  I  have 
used  the  franking  privilege  conserva- 
tively. 

The  privilege  has  been  abused,  as  in 
cases  brought  to  the  attention  of  a  con- 
gressional investigating  committee, 
which  learned  that  several  freight  car- 
loads of  material  opposing  social-secu- 
rity and  other  liberal  legislation  were 
sent  by  two  Members  into  other  States 
at  the  request  of  a  powerful  and  rich 
lobby  organization  which  supplied  the 
printed  material. 

I  consider  this  service  essential  to  the 
people,  particularly  because  of  the  atti- 
tude of  the  local  newspaper  monopoly. 


It  may  be  of  Interest  to  the  people  of 
Berks  County  to  know  that  the  Federal 
Government  allows  indirect  subsidies  to 
local  newspapers  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately S50.000  a  year.  That  is  what  it 
costs  the  Government  for  postal  service 
in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the 
publishers. 

Such  subsidies  on  a  national  scale 
amount  to  almost  half  of  the  entire  post- 
al deficit.  The  cost  of  franking  privi- 
leges. Including  all  the  abuses,  are  a  drop 
in  the  ocean  In  comparison  to  the  cost 
of  these  subsidies  to  magazines  and 
newspapers. 

The  publishers  claim  for  this  subsidy 
Is  based  on  educational  and  public  serv- 
ice provided  by  the  free  press  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

CONCLTTSION 

To  lift  the  dark  clouds  of  uncertainty 
hanging  over  our  future  we  must  have  a 
nation  economically  strong  at  home  and 
militarily  abroad.  Our  greatest  aspira- 
tions are  security  and  peace  and  the 
legislative  faces  the  grave  responsibility 
of  providing  these.  We  are  slow  in  real- 
izing true  progress  but  I  know  that  Berks 
Countlans  are  aware  of  the  extent  to 
Which  living  conditions  have  been  im- 
proved for  all  sections  of  the  population 
of  our  State.  The  people  of  Berks  Coun- 
ty have  shared  greatly  in  the  Nation's 
tremendous  advances  of  the  past  20 
years. 

We  know  that  life  Is  fuller  and  richer 
and  folks  are  living  better  now  than  ever 
in  history.  This  is  due  to  the  improve- 
ment in  wages,  hours,  and  working  con- 
ditions, and  the  steady  growth  of  busi- 
ness under  our  system  of  free  enterprise. 
We  cannot  afford  to  stand  still  nor  do  we 
dare  to  go  back.    We  must  go  forward. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress  commit- 
ted itself  to  build  and  train  a  mighty 
force  for  defense  and  to  resist  Kremlin 
pressure  wherever  possible.  In  the  past 
2  years  we  have  taken  action  to  greatly 
strengthen  America  and  to  aid  other  free 
nations  that  stand  with  us  against  en- 
slaving aggression  by  the  Soviet.  Our 
deliberations  involved  legislation  and  ap- 
propriations that  would  affect  not  only 
the  life  and  future  of  our  own  country 
but  would  concern  the  destinies  of  mil- 
lions of  peace-loving  people  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  These  people  look  to 
us  for  leadership  and  help.  We  must  not 
fail  in  our  fight  for  permanent  peace. 

Our  most  important  task  is  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  strong  domestic  economy 
and  adequate  defense.  We  cannot  have 
one  without  the  other.  We  made  revi- 
sions to  strengthen  our  present  pro- 
grams and  initiated  the  ground  work 
for  further  development  of  new  defense 
methods. 

Ainerica.  always  the  arsenal  of  democ- 
racy in  the  dark  hours  when  the  freedom 
of  the  world  is  challenged,  again  is  run- 
ning in  high  gear.  Our  vast  productive 
capacity  is  ever  turning  out  new  and 
marvelous  tools  for  our  own  defense  and 
that  of  our  allies. 

Our  citizens  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of 
the  greatest  prosperity  in  American  his- 
tory. Despite  all  evils,  our  employment 
has  never  been  higher,  production  never 
greater.    Despite  the  cost  of  the  tremen- 
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dous  rearming  proprram  and  the  need  for 
more  revenue  to  finance  it,  the  American 
worker,  the  American  fanner,  and  the 
American  businessman  are  better  off 
than  ever  before. 

My  record  in  Congress  is  an  open  book, 
which  I  modestly,  yet  proudly,  present 
to  the  people  of  my  district.  They  have 
been  kind  to  me  In  permitting  me  to 
serve  them  in  the  highest  legislative 
Chamber  of  the  Nation.  I  have  tried 
to  show  here  how  I  have  fulfilled  their 
trust  in  me,  realizing  at  all  times  that 
public  office  is  a  public  tnist. 

The  exigencies  of  our  time  are  so  great 
that  we  must  not  lessen  our  efforts  to 
defend  human  liberty  and  preserve  our 
free  institutions.  The  free  nations  of 
the  world  must  stand  united  in  their 
common  effort  to  upiiold  the  highest 
Ideals  of  mankind  and  to  maintain  our 
way  of  life.  Our  people  are  on  the 
threshold  of  great  decisions. 

I  have  faith  in  the  future,  because  I 
have  faith  in  the  people.  When  they 
know  the  truth,  and  understand  the  is- 
sues, there  need  be  no  fear  for  America. 

AVAILABLE   TOB   DISCUSSION   OROTTPS 

It  is  the  duty  of  a  Congressman  to 
make  himself  available  to  appear  before 
interested  groups  of  his  constituents 
and  to  speak  on  subjects  requested,  or 
to  answer  questions.  I  will  accept  such 
invitations  from  any  group  or  will  de- 
bate any  issue  with  any  person  you  se- 
lect. No  charge  or  expense.  Call  my 
Reading  ofBce.  4-9798.  or  write  me  at 
1640  House  OflQce  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.  When  Congress  is  not  in  session  I 
will  make  myself  available. 


Report  to  the  People  of  the  Fourth 
District  of  Missoari 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  LEONARD  IRVING 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr.  IRVING.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request,  I  was  given 
permission  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  It  is  my  intention,  therefore, 
In  this  extension  to  have  my  remarks  to 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  report  to  the  people 
of  the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Missouri. 
^.  This  report,  because  of  the  limited 
■^  space,  must  necessarily  be  very  brief  and 
can  only  partially  cover  an  extensive 
program  of  activity  which  I,  as  their 
Representative,  have  participated  in 
during  my  two  terms — 4  years — in  office. 
For  those  who  read  this  report  and  re- 
flect constructively  upon  its  contents, 
may  I  say  that  it  is  with  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  that  I  submit  it 
to  them.  Further,  I  would  assure  them 
that  I  shall  always  feel  grateful  to  the 
citizens  of  the  Fourth  District  for  giving 


me  the  opportunity  to  render  public 
service.  While  rendering  such  service, 
I  have  constantly  made  every  earnest 
effort  to  improve  its  quality,  having  con- 
sidered it  a  great  privilege  and  one  of 
highest  honor. 

Reporting  as  follows: 

Education  and  schools:  Member  of  this 
Important  House  committee.  This  has 
been  one  of  my  keenest  interests.  PTA 
officers  and  school  officials  will  testify  on 
the  school-construction  program  pro- 
vided by  this  committee.  Public  Laws 
815  and  874  were  handled  in  my  com- 
mittee and  provided  help  for  Independ- 
ence, Raytown,  Lees  Summit,  Rock 
Creek,  Spring  Branch,  Inter-City.  Blue 
Springs,  and  others  in  Jackson  County 
and  Kansas  City.  The  school-lunch 
program  has  also  had  my  help. 

Hospitals:  Supported  the  Hill-Burton 
Act.  My  efforts  in  behalf  of  appropria- 
tions have  been  reflected  in  aidditiona 
and  completion  of  unhnished  work  at 
Menorah,  St.  Luke's,  and  our  own  sani- 
tarium. Ask  your  home-folk  neighbors 
for  details. 

Veterans'  aflairs:  Through  a  forceful 
drive  for  action  on  the  veterans'  hospi- 
tal— which  had  been  practically  forgot- 
ten— it  is  now  an  accomplished  reality 
and  will  be  dedicated  this  fall.  Sup- 
ported veterans'  legislation,  OI  bills,  for 
training  and  education,  also  soldiers'  pay 
Increases,  except  for  the  lop-sided  top- 
brass  bill. 

Post  offices:  Your  Congressman  Is  di- 
rectly responsible  for  many  improve- 
ments in  physical  properties.  This  in- 
cludes the  post  offices  at  Buckner,  Sugar 
Creek,  and  Raytown.  Land  has  been 
acquired  for  a  hew  post  office  in  Inde- 
pendence and  the  plans  are  complete. 
This  building  would  now  be  under  con- 
struction except  for  the  stop  order  due 
to  our  Korean  emergency. 

Social  security  and  old  age:  During 
my  terms  in  office  I  have  supported  and 
voted  for  benefits  under  these  bills  for 
needy  people.  I  have  also  supported  the 
railroad  retirement  and  many  other  pro- 
grams for  the  public  welfare. 

Foreign  and  military  aid  and  the  point 
4  program  have  bad  my  ardent  support, 
while  at  the  same  time  driving  to  get 
more  for  our  dollars  spent.  I  have 
worked  diligently  to  this  end  in  every 
department  of  Government,  too. 

Labor:  I  have  worked  faithfully  to 
help  change,  revise,  and  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  has  badly 
needed  overhauling  in  the  interest  of 
worker  and  employer  ahke.  During  my 
terms  in  office  I  have  helped  to  raise  the 
minimum  wage  from  40  cents  per  hour 
to  75  cents — for  no  family  can  live  on  a 
mere  $16  per  week.  I  have  also  worked 
hard  and  accomplished  much  in  the  pas- 
sage of  the  mine  safety  bill  which  was 
badly  needed. 

Defense:  I  have  given  full  support  to 
such  measures  as  were  necessary  for  our 
national  safety  and  defense.  The  Grand- 
view  Air  Base  comes  In  this  category. 
It  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  the 
vast  Industrial  centers  of  the  United 
States.  My  effort  for  this  protection  has 
been  almost  single-handed  and  is  con- 


sidered vital  and  has  been  hailed  as  a 
great  accomplishment  by  military  and 
civic  leaders. 

Agriculture:  Hailing  from  and  serving 
an  area  surrounded  as  we  are  by  impor- 
tant agricultural  production  territory,  I 
have  striven  with  all  sincerity  and 
forceful  energy  to  gain  for  our  fanners 
the  same  standard  of  living  as  nthe- 
now  enjoy.  I  have  worked  for  and  .sup- 
ported legislation  to  conserve  cor  soil  and 
other  natural  resources.  I  have  worked 
for  REA,  PMA.  and  rural  telephones,  also 
other  farmer  benefits. 

Although  having  voted  for  the  above 
expenditures.  I  feel  that  they  are  abso- 
lutely essential.  I  believe  that  we  must 
conserve  all  of  our  natural  resource*, 
such  as  soil  and  forests,  and  so  forth,  and 
consider  this  type  of  spending  a£  an  in- 
vestment. 

Economy — and  we  need  it:  I  have  con- 
sistently worked,  spoken,  voted  for,  and 
supported  every  bill  that  offered  econ- 
omy In  government.  I  have  ardently 
supported  the  Government  reorganiza- 
tion, bill,  which  is  now  about  70  percent 
adopted.  This  a.ssures  us  a  saving  of 
some  $4,000,000,000  a  year.  Further,  I 
not  only  preach  but  practice  in  the  op- 
eration of  my  office  this  theory  of  gov- 
ernmental economy.  I  firmly  oppose, 
especially  In  my  office,  any  corruption — 
5  percent  or  klck-t)ack  tactics  by  my 
staff.  I  clean  house  then  and  there  if 
and  when  necessary.  I  have  not  and 
will  not  condone  any  such  practices  in 
any  branch  of  the  Government. 

Flood  control  and  related  problems 
have  been  a  matter  of  great  concern 
to  me  and  I  have  acted  for  temporary 
and  permanent  solutions  to  this  grave 
problem. 

Office  routine:  Handling  of  the  per- 
sonal affairs  and  requests  of  ccnstituenii 
have  been  on  a  very  prompt  and  effi- 
cient basis — and  most  satisfactory  to  all 
concerned. 

Special  legislation — Kerr  gas  bill:  In 
an  effort  to  keep  prices  fair,  and  equity 
between  supplier  and  consumer,  I  voted 
against  the  Kerr  gas  bill  and  also  voted 
to  sustain  the  President's  veto  of  the 
same  bill. 

Tideiands  oil:  Because  of  the  feeUng 
that  the  tideiands  oil  belongs  to  all  of 
the  people  of  our  entire  Nation,  and 
that  the  b>?aefits  or  proceeds  should  be 
used  to  their  advantage,  I  voted  against 
giving  title  to  the  few  States  claiming 
these  tideiands. 


A  Crusade  of  Patriotisni  Will  Save 
America  in  1952 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  CHIPERFIELD 

or  nxiNou 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Saturday.  July  5.  1952 

Mr,  CHIPERFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
another  Democratic  Congress  comes  to  a 
close.  I  rise  to  remind  my  friends 
throughout  the  Nineteenth  Illinois  Con- 
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gresslonal  District  that  this  Congress, 
under  the  spendthrift  guidance  of  New 
Deal  and  Fair  Deal,  has  been  the  wildest 
spending  Congress  since  the  opening 
years  of  World  War  II.  a  decade  ago. 

The  two  .sessions  of  the  Democratic 
Eighty-secor.d  Congress  authorized  new 
spending  to  the  breath-taking  total  of 
$165,000,000.  )00.  imposing  upon  our  peo- 
ple a  burden  of  taxes  which  threatens  the 
very  solvency  and  productive  power  of 
the  mightiest  nation  on  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

This  year  of  1952  is  Indeed  a  year  of 
decision.  We  must  chart  a  course  to 
thrift,  prudence,  common-sense  budgets, 
and  national  solvency,  or  we  shall  con- 
tinue along  '.he  dangerous  trail  of  infla- 
tion, reckless  spending,  and  corruption 
in  Government — bringing  us  closer  to 
the  brink  of  state  socialism,  which  de- 
vours freedom  and  makes  but  a  mockery 
of  our  deep<?st  American  virtues  of  in- 
dustry, thrift,  enterprise,  and  devotion  to 
sound  economy. 

My  14  years  of  service  in  Congress 
have  taught  me  that  the  American  peo- 
ple, above  all  else,  demand  today  im- 
mediate relief  from  the  crushing  burden 
of  excessive  Federal  taxes.  This  year  the 
average  farmer  and  workingman  labors 
every  third  day  for  the  tax  collector. 
The  next  2  days  he  works  for  himself  and 
his  family.  All  history  tells  us  that  no 
nation  can  prosper  under  such  a  tax 
load.  The  people  are  weary  of  this  de- 
moralizing burden  of  ever-expanding 
socialism  in  Washington. 

As  a  senior  Member  on  the  Republican 
side  of  this  House.  I  have  fought  for  real 
economy  in  every  facet  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Waste  has  t)een  the  hall- 
mark of  the  Democratic  administration 
in  Washington  during  the  last  20  years. 
Corruption  in  high  places  has  been  the 
inevitable  result  of  extravagant  and 
reckless  spending. 

But  when  the  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  stand  to  remind  the  adminis- 
tration that  public  office  is  a  public  trust, 
they  are  greeted  by  ridicule.  When  we 
refuse  to  appropriate  to  the  exact  penny 
the  amount  the  administration  wants  to 
spend  all  over  the  world,  we  are  called 
obstructionists.  Why  should  we  not 
look  carefully  into  these  demands  and 
approve  only  those  which  we  believe  are 
fully  Justified? 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Democratic  Party  has  been  in  power 
too  long.  It  has  become  lax,  corrupt,  in- 
different to  the  pubhc  welfare. 

Too  long  in  power,  this  administra- 
tion is  now  dedicated  to  the  proposition 
that  by  spending  and  taxing  without 
limit  and  without  conscience,  it  may 
keep  itself  in  power  forever. 

But  that  cruel  dogma  of  power  poll- 
tics  reckons  not  the  conscience  of  an 
aroused  and  indignant  electorate.  The 
people  know  too  well  what  the  50-cent 
dollar  has  done  to  their  purchasing 
power  and  to  their  family  prosperity  and 
community  welfare.  Excessive  spending, 
crippling  taxes,  fear-building  deficits — 
these  are  the  tools  of  the  New  Deal  one- 
world  builders.  No  real  Democrat  owes 
an  ounce  of  allegiance  to  this  power- 
grabbing  squanderbund.  The  party  of 
Thomas  Jefferson  has  been  taken  over 


lock,  stock,  and  barrel  by  a  self-ap- 
pointed clique  of  desperate  political  ad- 
venturers, bent  only  upon  keeping  them- 
selves in  power.  This  year  of  1952  clear- 
ly marks  the  revolt  of  the  people  of  all 
parties — Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
Independents  alike — to  sweep  these 
spenders  from  public  office. 

coRHcmoN  n»  high  placts 

Never  before  during  my  14  years  of 
service  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  I  seen  our  people  so  outraged  and 
Indignant  as  they  are  today  over  this 
year's  revelations  of  fraud,  corruption, 
contract  fixing,  and  influence  peddling 
throughout  the  F'ederal  administrative 
agencies. 

The  Eighty-second  Congress,  now 
drawing  to  a  close,  has  authorized  no 
less  than  227  special  investigations  by 
the  House  and  Senate  to  ferret  out  crime, 
corruption,  mink-coat  scandals,  bribery, 
tax  fixes,  5  percenters — not  to  mention 
spies  and  traitors  in  our  sensitive  agen- 
cies who  have  approached  the  very  brink 
of  treason  in  giving  away  our  most  price- 
less defense  secrets  in  the  field  of  atomic 
energy. 

Yet  all  these  high  crimes  against  the 
pubhc  welfare  were  revealed  by  the  227 
congressional  investigations  as  the  hand- 
iwork of  men  in  high  places  who  were 
at  the  same  time  laying  a  cruel  mort- 
gage of  debt  not  only  upon  today's  voters 
but  upon  generations  yet  imborn.  The 
New  Dealers  and  Pair  Dealers  have  again 
demonstrated  the  truth  of  the  Biblical 
warning  that  the  iniquities  of  the  father 
shall  be  visited  upon  the  children  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation. 

After  20  consecutive  years  of  irrespon- 
sible spendthrift  government  under  the 
Democrats  in  Washington,  the  most  chal- 
lenging reality  in  American  life  today  is 
the  national  debt  of  $263,000,000,000. 

This  means  that  every  home  in  the 
land  carries  a  hidden  mortgage  of  about 
$6,000 — each  family's  share  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt. 

Did  the  spenders  ask  you  to  accept  this 
new  mortgage  on  the  family — for  their 
o\v-n  programs  and  purposes?  Indeed 
they  did  not.  They  simply  send  you  the 
bill  every  year — the  tax  bill.  They  add 
the  deficit  to  the  national  debt  and  then 
cry  aloud  because  the  people  resist  even 
higher  taxes. 

FAVORS  LniTr  ON  TAXKS 

The  time  has  come  when  the  American 
people.  In  sheer  self-defense,  must  give 
serious  thought  to  the  pending  consti- 
tutional amendment  which  would  limit 
Federal  tax  rates  to  25  percent  on  both 
personal  and  corporate  income. 

History  has  demonstrated  with  com- 
pelling force  during  these  last  20  years 
that  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  was  a 
sound  prophet  when  he  said  :"The  power 
to  tax  is  the  power  to  destroy." 

In  this  year  1952  the  average  Ameri- 
can wage  earner  was  compelled  to  work 
the  first  109  days  of  the  year — from  Jan- 
uary 1  through  April  18 — for  the  Federal 
tax  collector.  Then,  on  April  19,  after 
3*2  months,  he  began  working  for  him- 
self and  his  family. 

A  $4,139  net  income  for  a  married 
couple  with  two  dependents  in  1952  buys 
less  than  a  $2,000  income  in  1939. 


A  $9,118  net  Income  In  1952  buys  less 
than  a  $4,000  income  in  1939. 

Everyone  knows  about  the  increased 
cost  of  living.  Every  housewife  is  con- 
fronted with  this  problem.  The  cost  of 
living  has  gone  up  faster  than  any  wage 
Increase.  If  one  is  fortunate  enough  to 
have  received  an  increase,  it  is  just  fool- 
ish to  believe  he  is  better  off  today  when 
the  increase  must  be  offset  by  present 
Income  tax  rates  and  inflated  prices. 

Look  at  the  price  of  the  market  basket 
today.  Two  poimds  of  round  steak,  two 
pounds  of  bacon,  one  quart  of  milk,  one 
pound  of  butter,  one  dozen  of  eggs,  one 
pound  of  lard,  one  loaf  of  bread,  one  can 
of  corn,  one  can  of  peas,  one  can  of  to- 
matoes, five  pounds  of  sugar,  one  pound 
of  coffee,  cost  $6.25  in  1929;  in  1933, 
$3.26;  and  in  January  1952,  $10.73. 

This  is  the  degree  to  which  headlong 
Government  spending  has  taken  us  down 
the  road  toward  state  socialism.  A  man 
is  free  in  exactly  the  degree  that  he  is 
free  to  spend  his  own  income  for  his  own 
needs  and  desires.  When  a  workingman 
must  work  3V2  months  of  the  year  for 
the  Government,  his  freedom  is  about 
one-third  gone — absorbed  by  New  Deal 
creeping  socialism. 

There  is  now  pending  before  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, House  Joint  Resolution  323, 
which  would  place  a  limit  of  25  percent 
on  Federal  tax  rates.  If  passed  by  the 
House  and  Senate  next  January,  and 
ratified  by  three-fourths  of  the  States, 
this  amendment  would  deprive  Congress 
of  the  power  to  impose  confiscation  of 
wealth  and  income  through  Federal 
taxes. 

When  this  coimtry  started  the  Federal 
Income  tax,  in  the  period  1909-13,  the 
rates  began  at  one-half  percent  on  in- 
comes of  $5,000  a  year,  or  better.  At 
those  rates  the  taxes  on  $5,000  income 
were  about  $25  for  the  year.  Under 
today's  crushing  Democratic  taxes  that 
same  income  now  pays  about  $648  in 
taxes,  plus  heavy  additional  consumers' 
taxes  on  tobacco,  malts  and  spirits,  gas- 
oline, admissions,  travel,  telephone,  tele- 
graph, plus  about  20  additional  nuisance 
taxes.  For  many  families  today  the  to- 
tal indirect  Federal  taxes  are  greater 
than  the  direct  Federal  income  taxes. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  protect 
the  people  against  such  reckless  con- 
fiscation of  their  wealth  and  Income. 
This  may  be  accomplished  quickly  and 
effectively  by  submission  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  the 
States.  Let  the  people  decide  if  they 
wish  to  put  a  real  ceiling  on  Federal 
taxes.  House  Joint  Resolution  323  gives 
the  American  people  that  opportunity. 
It  is  a  living  manifestation  of  the  great 
republican  principle  that  government  is 
the  servant,  never  the  master,  of  the 
people.  It  Is  altogether  proper  and 
fitting  that  the  people  tell  the  Demo- 
cratic tax  wasters  in  Washington:  'This 
far,  and  no  farther." 

This  issue  reaches  into  every  home  in 
America.  The  Truman  budget  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  contemplates  Fed- 
eral expenditures  of  $85,000,000,000  by 
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June  30,  1953.    On  the  basis  ot  popula-  casualties  unc^i  each  Republican  Prea-  ca — a  peace  of  deed£  and  accompluh- 

tion,  the  seven  counties  of  the  Nine-  Ident:  men ts.  not  a  peace  of  worda  and  phrases 

teenth    Illinois    Congressional    District,      Theodca^  Roosevelt o  *^od  giib  promises  which  end  In  the  shat- 

will  contribute  their  share,  as  follows:          wuiiam  h.  Taxt o  tenng  tr&Refiy  of  war. 

Prorata  share       ^^rreu  O.  .iardlng 0  The  American  people  now  see  clearly 

County:                                          1953  budget        Calvin  CooUdge 0  through  the  DemocraUc  nustakes  In  for- 

I^Uton $5,453,000       Herbert  Hoover 0  ^j^^   policy.     They  will   no   longer  »ub- 

Headerson 1.091,000  For  50    years   the   Rppubllcan   Party  mit  to  this  gigantic  hoax  of  empty  prom- 
Henry  5,  780,  ooo  promised  peace — and  dehvered  peace.  ^^  by  men  in  high  places  who  are  f  or- 

Merir.'ririrn 2'  181 '  000  ^"^  ^°°^  ^-  ^^  ^°^^  ^^^  ^^^'^  ^^  '^®  ^^^^  babbUnj;  peace  while  making  war. 

Rock  isiandlinillllllll'I       16  688  000  ^^^  three  Democratic  Presidents.  In  three  bbokb*  r«a«ans 

Warren III"Z""IIIII™    2,  m.  000  ^'^^'^  since  1917.  a  period  of  only  35  years.  Por  20  years  the  American  people  have 

or  one  generation;  Impatlenili- tolei-ated  the  broken  prom- 

Totai  Federal  taxes  (seven  Pr«:iH.„f  •                                     >«-?!!!!  .  ^^  o^  ^^  Democratic  administration  in 

counties) 40.680,000  "^'a^nt .                                            casualties  tvashlncton 

Woodrow  Wilson 834,734  -T" ^     ^      ,              .     ^ 

Let  every  voter  reflect  earnestly  upon         Franklin  D.  Roosewit 9»4.  893  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^*'  promised  sound  money 

these   figures.     This   is  the  amount   of  Harry  s.  Truman  (incomplete).      11a, 987  and  delivered  inflation,  with  the  50-cent 

money  the  Democratic  squanderers  in                   „             .     .      ,             " ^ii?^'             ,    ^ 

Washington  will  extract  from  our  work                   DemocraUc  total 1.443.614  They  promisod  peace,  and   delivered 

and   earnings    between    now    and   next  Here  is  the  official  record  of  the  party  "^LiJ^"""   l"^°   ^    1^**   °^   well-n:Eh 

June  30.    Is  it  not  good  sense  to  put  a  ^hich     is     forever     promising     peace.  ^^^"^^^1^.^^ '2^^^,'^'^  ,  ,      ,, 

celling  on  the  amount  of  taxes  the  Gov-  Through    the    press,    radio,    television,  ,n^o7ernm?^r  and  ^J^ ''tS^hiTil^ 

ernment  may  ta.e  from  your  pc.et.  r^e^the  S^mocr'a^lL^:;  proc'IL^e^t;  -^oStnTa^nd  ^d^^o^raf^Ig^'er^'of  "^cSl 

vox.  ou.  xHx  W.U.  M.K.HS  Tyeis^  ^^^^a^^    ,S^    w^ im  -ption  and  public  scandals  In  aU  our 

The  noblest  aspiration  of  the  Amerl-  make  the  peace."    But  all  they  produce  ^"iio"^'  history, 

can  people  is  lasting  peace  in  the  world.  is   war.    destruction     bloodshed    chaos  ^hey   promised   eeonomy   tn    5ovem- 

For  20  years  the  Democrats  have  tra-  debt,  and  inflation    '                     '             '  ^^^^  ""^  ^'*^^  ^  ^^  ""*^  breathtaking 

duced  this  great  aspiration,  promising  In  1916  Woodrow  Wilson  was  elected  *™  of '»raste.  extravagance  and  reckless 

peace  at  every  turn,  but  actually  deliver-  for    a    second    term    on    the    deceitful  ^"y^-^^^r'nP  ="  «"/''iman  hi.«!tory. 

Ing  the  people  Into  an  endless  succession  slogan.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war  "      Six  r-JTl^.fi^^.      ^  ^w^****  ^  '"w      ^^® 

of  world  wars.    John  Poster  Dulles,  who  months  after  that  election  we  were  In  ^  X  J^^^^f  ^"'  *°^ , saboteurs 

has  had  about  as  much  experience  In  World  War  I.  ^^  ^^  ^h^v^de  IvereS^^v^  ^^f'nf 

foreign  affairs  as  any  man  alive  today  In    1940   Franklin   D^  Roosevelt   said  ^"en'^ar^r^^lt'^'^^^-TorL^n?^^^^^ 

^^>'^  ■  Zf'>l  N?i'°°-^,^^^  ^^dio  broadcast  in  ^^^  fellow-travelers  stlD  hold  high  places 

Our  Nation  is  spending  fabulous  suma  for  ^.    ,       '              ^^^  .^^^^   °^   ^^   histonc  j^  Washington. 

security,    u  money  could  buy  security  and  third-term  campaign:  p^j.  29  years  the  New  DealfTs  nnd  Fair 

happiness,   we  sbould  have  them.     Yet.   we  I  have  said  this  before — and  I  »hall  aay  it  Dealers   have  carefully   built    their   new 

have  them  not.     Today  we  are  insecure,  we  «galn,  and  again,  and  again— your  boys  art  instruments    of    mibllC    DOwer    on    cHb 

have  less  good  will  than  ever  before  In  our  ^ot  going  to  be  sent  Into  foreign  war.  phra.ses   and   double   talk 

history,  and  our  people  feel  a  sense  of  fms-  within  14  months  we  were  in  World  The  people  of  Illinol.?  do  not  go  for 

•  War  n.  that  «ort  of  double-dealing.    They  want 

A  little  common  sense  in  the  handling  On  June  1.  1950.  President  Truman  ^^^  public  business  of  the  Nation  ad- 
of  our  foreign  policy  during  the  last  20  told  his  White  House  pre.ss  conference  ministered  with  sincerity,  honesty,  de- 
years  might  have  averted  great  tragedy  ^at  he  believed  the  world  was  "closer  cency.  straightforward  probity,  and  tn- 
throughout  the  world.     The  table  below,  ^o  peace  than  it  has  been  for  5  years."  telligence. 

which  tabulates  United  States  battle  cas-  "^^^  cheery  sentiment  made  bi*(  head-  ^  a™  certain  there  Is  a  sense  of  patrl- 

ualties  during  the  last  50  years,  tells  the  ^^"^^  ^^^  "^'^^^^  around.     Within  25  days  otic  devotion  In  this  favored  land  to«laj 

whole  story  of  the   tragic   betrayal  of  «"'*   ^^^  *"«  ^^'^^   ^^^   ^°«   ^  .^hI'^^m,!'  1^"^""^%  '^L  "*'^''  ^°^' 

America  bv  the  Democratic  Partv     thP  ^'^'■^»-  slderations  of  party  or  faction, 

wfr  dSv             Democratic  Party-the  ^    ^^^    perspective    of    history    the  ^  ^s  Americans  we  have  «  rteh  common 

rh,\.ir^/f>,^  loot  cn  TT^o.o  „.«  v«„    vo^  DemocraUc  promise  of  peace  has  become  heritage    We  arecustodlan.'s  of  the  whole 

During  the  last  50  years  we  have  had  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^,  war.^er^-  time  the  ^^^  «'  o'-^ered  freedom  under  law. 

five  Republican  Presidents.    Not  one  of  ^^,  p^y  ^.^^^3  ^        ,^^  j^  ^^^^^^j  the  world's  last  best  hope  for  peace  and 

them  had  a  batUefield  casualty  reported  affairs,  the  shooting  start^-and  the  for-  P'wperlty. 

by  Umted  States  forces  during  his  term  gotten  American  taxpayers  foot  all  the  ^®  ""^  "^'**  '"  »  crusade  of  patrl- 

of  office.  bills,  both  for  war  and  reconstruction—  "^'^''"^  ^°  reclaim  our  National  Oovem- 

But   what    of   the    three   Democratic  for  both  friend  and  foe.  alike.  ment   from    the   plundering    hands   of 

Presidents   elected    during   the   last    40  As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  w^^'     P*^^''"*^''^^^     bureaucrats     in 

years?    I  have  used  these  tables  before.  House  of  Representatives'  Committee  on  ^^f^*^"j^ 

but  I  think  they  are  worth  repeating.  Foreign  Affairs.  I  have  given  deep  study  th         American  people  know  what   is 

Under  Woodrow  Wilson— 1913-21— we  over   the  years   to   the   methods  of  the  rj®  "^i^f/^  ^^^  Democrats  have  been 

had  334,734  United  States  battle   cas-  war-makers  who  are  forever  mouthing  I^„^ii     Lt**      ^*     P^  '''  *''"*^  '°'*  * 

ualties  the  noble  axioms  of  peace.    In  the  next  j"*"^^     Th«  *ar  party  must  be  swept 

Under  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt-1933-  Congress,  which  I  assume  will  be  a  Re-  ""^e^oole  demflnrt  .  i,^v.^«,.  ♦  * 

45-we  had  994.893  United  States  batUe  Publican  Congress  in  both  the  House  and  wSitiS^n  whTh  win  ti^Tn.^^   ho,^ 

ca.snaUip«;  Senate.  It  will  be  my  purpose  to  serve  the  Ht^  "„h  ?  Tk ,  m     1j  translate'  hon- 

casuaiues^  cause  of  peace  faithfuUy  and  diligently  «^t.y  and  faithfully  their  want<«.  their 

Under  Harry  S.  Truman- 1945-o2--  ^emembeSng  always  that  peace  is  at-'  :!^''' ,^*?f  J«^'  "«<*«•  ^^^  effective 

r^^rf^.  ^er       v^^,  ^"^^  1952-113.-  tamed,  not  by  words,  and  pWlses  and  Rf  ^^^°^^  P^i'^^«  ''"^  Programs,  at  •  co5t 

98  i  Umted  States  battle  casualties  dur-  glowing  phrases,  but  by  careful  and  pru-  ^!£  "^^  ^°^^  ^  P^^- 

ing  the  first  2  years  of  the  Korean  poUce  dent    policies     supported    by    strength,  Freedom  is  not  dead  in  America    Com- 

action.     Ahready  we  have  nearly  a  mil-  wisdom,  patience,  and  a  spirit  of  good  ™°,°  ^"^v^  °°^  ^^^^  ^     '^^  Nation 

lion  veterans  who  are  serving,  or  have  wiU  among  men.  °^^  ^^  °^"  drugged  and  doped  by 

seen  action,  in  the  Korean  war.  which  As  a  senior  member  of  the  Foreign  .I^o'i?:,J^'!f''^'    ^^?^^^'    humbug,    and 

Congress  never  declared.  Affairs   Committee.   I   shall    devote   my  ??S^^/T?/,°!*'^  Promises  of  peace 

Here  is  the  box  score  on  RepubUcan  strength  and  energy  to  building  a  sound  decision                         °^  ^                     ^^ 

peac«  since  1900.  showing  total  battle  and  solid  structure  of  peace  for  Ameri-  Vote  American 
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